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THE    WOBLD'S     STANDAED    PHOTOGEAPHIC     EEFEEENCE     BOOK." 
"THE   PHOTOGEAPHEE'S   GUIDE,   PHILOSOPHEE,  AND   PEIEND. ' 


lj0tograpljit 


And    Photographer's    Daily    Companion    for    1897. 

The    Most    Complete    Photographic    Reference    Book    ever    published,    and '^the    Largest 

Circulation     of    any     Photographic     Annual     in     the     World. 


1,384    PAGES. 

'TPHE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALMANAC  and  Photographer's  Daily  Companion  is  recognised: 
throughout  the  world  as  the  most  practical  and  valuable  of  all  the  Photographic  Annuals,  its  popularity 
being  so  graat  as  to  provoke  numerous  imitations.  Its  pages  teem  with  able  Technical  Articles,  the  results  of 
the  experiments  and  experiences  of  the  foremost  authorities  in  photography.  It  is  the  one  indispensable  and 
trustworthy  reference-book  of  the  Professional  and  Amateur.     No  Photographer  should  be  without  it. 


•  The  Brxtish  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  is  as  welcome 

aud  compencliouB  as  ever.  It  xp,  as  usual,  crammed 
■witli  standard  and  witli  current  notes  upon  everything 
pliotograpliic  worth  alluding'  to.  ■  It  is  charmingly 
illustrated  by  rarions  typical  photo-printing  processes, 
contains  full  descriptions  and  diagrams  of  several 
varieties  of  animated-photograph  apparatus,  and  a 
number  of  new  aud  acceptable  features.' 

Croydon  Advertiser. 

*  The  British  Journal  Photogra-phic  Almanac  is  one  of  the 

worts  on  photography  that  no  one  in  the  business  can 
well  do  without.  It  contains  information  of  great 
value,  which  can  be  found  nowhere  else.' 

Mona's  Herald. 

'The  Proprietors  of  the  British  Journal  of  Photography 
luive  ouce  more  published  their  well-known  "Photo- 
graphic Almanac  and  Photographer's  Daily  Com- 
panion." It  forms,  as  heretofore,  a  solid  volume 
entirely  devoted  to  photography  and  to  matters  dealing 
thereon.  The  volume  has  been  prepared  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bedding,  and  is  published  by 
Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2  York  Street,  Covent  Qurdeu. 

Daily  Neics. 

'jyie  British  Journal  Photographic  .^tnianac,  1897.— This 
year's  issue  is  a  bulky  volume  nianing  to  1400  pages. 
Of  course,  a  large  number  of  these  ai-e  devoted  to 
advertisements ;  but,  besides  these,  the  literary  matter 
is  of  such  an  exteut  and  contains  such  a  mass  of  infor- 
mation, as  to  make  it  well  worthy  of  the  claim  con- 
tained in  the  sub-title  of  '*  Photographer's  Daily 
Companion."  "We  have  not  space  to  enter  into  a  lengthy 
review,  but  we  feel  sure  that  no  one  who  is  interested 
in  photography,  either  as  an  amateur  or  professional* 
will  fail  to  obtain  from  its  pages  a  great  variety  of 
useful  practical  hints.' — British  and  Colcnial  Druggist,' 

'The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  1897. 
Edited  by  Thomas  Bedding,  F.R.P.S.— We  have  to  con- 
gratulate  both  editor  and  publisher  ou  the  production 
of  this  ponderous  tome.  It  contains  the  usual  collection 
of  miscellaneous  articles  by  various  writers,  upon 
almost  every  conceivable  photographic  topic,  and  from 
the  pen  of  the  Editor  is  an  extremely  useful  article  on 


OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 

••Modern  Photographic  Lenses,"  which  gives  just  the 
necessary  data  that  a  practical  photographer  wants, 
but  when  added  to  this  there  is  a  very  good  collection 
of  ''Practical  Notes  and  Suggestions  of  the  Year,' 
besides  the  enormous  number  of  advertisement.^,  which 
in  themselves  form  a  cyclopadia  that  is  alone  worth 
the  money,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  book  should  be  the 
constant  reference  and  friend  of  every  photographer. 
It  is  also  sold  bound  in  cloth.'— Phofo graphic  News. 

'This  very  bulky  volume  contains  a  record  of  photo- 
graphic progress  during  the  year,  articles  upon  m^iny 
subjects  of  current  interest  and  improvements  to  the 
photographer.  Reproductions  are  also  given  of  some 
very  beautiful  specimens  of  work.  There  are,  of 
coursot  a  very  great  many  pages  of  advertisements, 
lint  their  very  completeness  adds  to  the  value  of  a 
technical  annual  such  as  this.'— Bristol  Mercury, 

'  "We  can  confidently  recommend  to  our  photographic 
readers  the  1897  issue  of  The  British  Jomiial  Photo- 

.  graphic  Almanac  as  surpassing  all  previous  emanations 
from  that  source.  The  frontispiece,  "  Child  Study,** 
is  as  perfect  a  specimen  of  picturesque  portraiture  and 
bromide  printing  as  one  could  wish  to  see.  The  articles 
aie  both  numerous  aud  exhaustive,  thoroughly  up  to 
date  with  regard  to  all  improvements  in  photographic 
science,  embracing  "Radiography,"  the  Kiuetoscope, 
acetylene  gas,  and  the  much -neglected  stereoscopic 
work,  together  with  a  special  chapter  on  modern  lenses 
by  the  Editor.  The  ground  covered  by  that  devoted 
to  "formula;"  is  very  extensive,  aud  certain  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  all  classes  of  photographers.  Alto- 
gether the  Al niaiiac  is  a  complete  Eummary  of  every- 
thing of  service  to  the  photographer  promulgated 
during  the  past  season.'— Korse  and  Hound. 

'The  Almanac   for  1897    of    the   British   Photographic 

Journal,  which  has  just  been  issued,  is  fully  as  bulky 

as  any  o?  its  i)redece88ors.    As  usual,  it  contains  a  very 

interesting  summary  of  the  years  work  in  the  "  black 

art."*'      There  is  an  informative    article    ou    modem 

I      photographic  lenses,  and  a  large  number  of  contributed 

papers,  which  should  prove  of  service  to  amateur  and 

r     professional    photographers    alike.      The    almanac    is 

1      illustrated  witli  a  series  of  pictures  produced  by  various 

processes." — Glasgow  Herald. 


•In  the  Britiih  Jom-nal  Photographic  Ahiiar.ac  lovers  of 
the  camera  will  find  much  interesting  information 
relative  to  their  art.  It  is  certainly  a  work  which  no 
amateur  should  be  without.' — Daily  Telegraph. 

'The  1897  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  and 
Photographers'  Dai'y  Conirnnion  is  now  obtainable.  To 
amateiu*  and  professionals  in  the  art  the  Almanac  is  of 
great  interest  and  use.  The  number  of  articles  in  the 
book  this  year  is  increased. ' — Sunday  Times. 

*  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac. — This  bulky 

volume  makes  its  appearance  pretty  much  in  the  guise 
it  has  assumed  for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  full  of 
good  things.  The  summary  of  tbe  year  is  brief  but 
pithy.  The  editor  deal.s  with  photographic  lenses  in  a 
uaper  of  some  length,  which  is  illustrated  aud  which 
is  most  interesting  throughout.  There  are  papers  also' 
by  well-known  writers.  The  'Epitome  of  Progress 
in  189(J,'  compiled  by  the  Editor,  is  a  very  creditable 
aud  painstaking  piece  of  work— and  of  its  value  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  *  Patented  Inventions  of  the  Year  ' 
is  al=o  valuable  and  useful,  as  is  *  Practical  Notes 
and  Suggestions  of  the  Year,'  and  'Recent  Novelties 
in  Apparatus.'  There  are  numberless  tables  and  for- 
mulie,  list  of  societies,  and  other  matter  that  make  it 
one  of  the  cheapest  and  best  photographic  books  of 
the  year.    The  price  is  Is.  paper,  and  Is.  Od.  cloth.* 

Photography.. 

'  The  British  Journal  Almcnac  makes  its  first  appearance- 
under  the  able  editorship  of  T.'iomas  Bedding,  f.r.p.s., 
and  many  of  its  old  readers  will  scan  it  the  more 
narrowly  on  that  account.  The  book  will  bear  snch 
inspection,  for  though  it  shows  considerable  changes, 
they  are  judicious,  and  in  the  right  direction.  The 
miscellaneous  articles  occupy  rather  less  space  than 
before,  but  the  editorial  contriliutions,  records  of  the 
year's  progress,  &c.,  are  correspondingly  longer.  This, 
in  a  year  which  has  seen  the  development  of  radio- 
graphy, kiuetography,  and  acetylene,  as  well  as  a 
great  advance  in  the  use  of  anastigmatic  lenses,  is  de- 
cidedly an  advantage.' — The  Photogram. 

•  The  British  Journal  Almanac  for  1897.     Obesity  is  a 

disease  in  man,  but  an  admirable  quality  in  almanacs, 
and  so  we  are  glad  to  see  the  familiar  yellow-backed 
annual,  if  anything,  looking  fatter  and  healthier  than 
ever.  lu  1S71,  as  far  back  as  our  set  goes,  it  was  less 
than  half  the  size  of  the  present  issue.  The  content* 
are  as  good  as  ever,  the  introductory  summary  and  th^ 
editor's  article  on  recent  lenses  being  particularly- 
valuable  for  reference.' — Practical  Photographer, 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 
These  lines  are  being  written  within  a  very  few  hours  of  the  time 
when  people  take  the  opportunity  of  making  good  resolutions 
and  coming  to  the  more  or  less  desirable  determination  of 
turning  over  a  new  leaf.  It  is  an  old  saying  that,  at  mid- 
night on  the  31st  of  each  December,  if  the  operation  of  turn- 
ing over  the  new  leaf  were  accompanied  by  the  sound  usually 
characterising  the  material  action,  the  world  would  be  filled  with 
the  noise  of  a  tremendous  rustling  of  paper.  What  a  merciful 
thing  it  is  that  those  new  leaves  do  not  rustle,  and  that  most 
of  us,  therefore,  are  spared  the  subsequent  reproaches  of  our 
neighbours,  as  well  as  of  our  consciences,  that  we  rustled  our 

leaves  in  vain ! 

*  »  * 

With  this,  the  first  number  of  the  new  year,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  turns  over  a  new  leaf,  in  the  simple 
sense  that  it  appears  before  its  readers  in  a  changed  and, 
it  is  thought,  improved  aspect.  What  is  technically  known  as 
the  "  make-up  "  of  the  paper  has  been  rearranged,  and  through- 
out its  pages  it  will  be  observed  that  several  alterations  of  a 
minor  character  have  been  introduced.      It  is  believed  that 


those  alterations  will  meet  with  the  approval,  as  well  u  conault 
the  convenience,  of  our  readers,  who  iu  the  courte  of  two  or 
three  weeks  will  have  opportunities  of  beeomiog  acqu»iiittd 
with  other  changes  in  detail  which  it  is  propotcd  to  adopt 


As  regards  the  future  of  the  Journal,  it  ia  perhapi  nacdlew 
to  state  that  it  will  be  the  aim  of  those  in  whoae  handi  its 
destinies  are  placed  to  maintain  it  in  the  proud  and  honour- 
able position  it  has  so  long  occupied.  The  various  able  writen 
who  for  many  years  past  have  well  and  loyally  contribnted  to 
and  supported  The  British  Joubnai,  ok  Photookaphy  under 
past  occupants  of  the  editorial  chair  will  continue  their  valued 
services  under  the  present  Editor-in-Chief,  who  has  alao  the 
satisfaction  of  stating  that  he  has  secured  the  co-operatioD  of 
several  accomplished  experimental  and  practical  photographers 
of  the  younger  school,  who  will  supply  just  so  much  of  what  ia 
called  the  "new  blood"  that  it  may  be  found  desirable  to 
introduce  into  these  columns. 


For  the  rest,  w-hile  the  Journal  will  follow  the  lioea  to 
which  its  lengthy  and  successful  career  and  the  confidence  and 
good  opinion  of  the  photographic  public  at  home  and  abroad 
have  given  the  stamp  of  approbation,  it  is  our  intention  to 
make  use  of  and  develop  certain  new  features  which  have  been 
chosen  with  the  view  of  augmenting  its  value.  Abiding  by 
precedent,  however,  we  refrain  from  publi.shiug  a  programme. 
We  are,  indeed,  content  to  state  that  it  is  our  design  to  omit 
no  effort  for  assuring  to  The  British  Journal  of  Piioto^'.RArHT 
a  continuance  of  the  prestige  and  influence  it  has  so  long 
possessed,  \,'hat  all  departments  of  photographic  theory  and 
juractice  will  be  found  fully  dealt  with  in  its  columns,  that  the 
artistic  aspects  of  photography  will,  as  hitherto,  be  discussed 
by  representative  writers,  that  the  trade,  the  manufacturers, 
and  professional  photographers  will  continue  to  find  in  the 
Journal  an  earnest  and  unwearied  mouthpiece — in  short,  that 
everything  which  tends  to  promote  photographic  advance  and 
progress  will  have  the  fullest  and  earliest  recognition  in  ita 


Innumerable  readers  and  friends  of  the  Journal  will  alao, 
doubtless,  be  interested  to  know  that  the  old  editorial  office  at 
York  street,  which  has  long  been  looked  upon  as  the  one  spot 
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to  which  so  very  many  of  those,  from  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home,  who  are  interested  in  photography  sooner  or  later  resort, 
has  been  swept  and  garnished,  and  by-and-by  may  not  impro- 
bably present  a  quite  palatial  appearance.  To  that  office  all 
friends  of  the  Journal  and  those  to  whom  we  may  possibly  be 
of  help  or  assistance  in  photographic  matters  will  always,  as  in 
past  times,  be  cordially  welcomed. 


Finally  we  pass  on  to  remark  that  it  is  the  intention  to  make 
this  weekly  causerie  the  opportunity  of  indulging  in  an  in- 
formal— possibly  a  pleasant,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  instructive 
— gossip  with  the  reader  on  such  topics  of  interest  as  may 
seem  profitable  to  select  for  discussion  or  comment  here.  The 
only  remaining  observation  called  for  is,  that  whatever  is  said 
in  this  part  of  the  Journal  appears  under  the  same  sense  of 
responsibility  as  that  which  accompanies  the  remainder  of  its 
contents. 


While  the  Christmas  atmosphere  still  to  a  great  extent 
lingers  with  us,  it  may  be  worth  while  noting  that  photo- 
graphy appears  to  be  responsible  in  a  larger  degree  than  in 
previous  years  for  the  production  of  portions  at  least  of  the 
Chi-istmas  and  New-year's  cards  that  have  been  so  prolific 
during  the  last  few  days.  The  cheapness,  convenience,  and 
adaptability  of  the  collotype  process  has  at  last  been  thoroughly 
grasped  by  the  wholesale  houses,  and  an  enormous  number  of 
such  cards  have  been  distributed.  In  the  collection  of  which  we 
were  the  fortunate  recipients,  bromides  and  platinotypes  also 
figured.  For  the  last  two  kinds  there  is  still  scope  for  business 
which,  we  fear,  many  a  photographer  in  a  small  way  neglects. 
If  anything  is  likely  to  drive  the  old-fashioned  coloured  product 
into  complete  oblivion,  it  is  photography  in  some  form  or  other. 
Have  photographers  yet  grasped  that  fact  1 


Silver  prints — that  is,  surfaced  prints — as  Christmas  and 
New-year's  cards  seem,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  going  out  of 
vogue.  We  received  one  such,  however.  It  was  a  portrait  of 
ourselves,  taken  in  this  office  by  Mr.  W.  Crooke,  of  Edinburgh, 
who  used  a  Pocket  Kodak,  and  gave  an  exposure  of  twenty 
seconds.  The  result  was  capital.  The  Pocket  Kodak  has, 
apparently,  had  an  enormous  run,  which  will  probably  not  be 
exhausted  during  the  approaching  season.  The  examples  of 
interior  and  portrait  work,  which  Mr.  Crooke  showed  that  he 
had  done  with  it,  do  the  little  instrument  and  Mr.  Crooke 

great  credit. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Alfred  Maskell,  who  has  constituted  himself  the 
advocate  of  the  Artigue  non-transfer  method  of  carbon  printing, 
writes  with  reference  to  an  article  on  the  subject  that  was 
recently  published,  and  says,  "  I  note  the  leader  which  says 
that  '  if  the  transfer  operations  could  be  dispensed  with,  and 
the  image  developed — provided  the  gradation  of  tones  were  perfect 
— direct  on  the  pigmented  paper,  the  carbon  would  be  the 
simplest  and  most  easy  of  manipulation  of  all  the  printing 
m3thods.'  With  Artigue's  or  similar  methods  the  transfer 
■is  dispensed  with,  the  gradation  of  tones  is  perfect,  and 
the  image  is  as  sharp  as  by  any  other  process,  and  the 
image  is  not  reversed  as  regards  right  and  left.  The 
small  picture  which  I  showed  you,  and  which  was  done  by 


Pringle,  and  others  which  Sinclair  made  on  the  ArMgue 
paper  with  the  greatest  ease  on  his  first  trial,  are  very  good 
examples  of  the  incorrectness  of  the  above  statements." 


The  last  Exhibition  of  the  Salon  contained,  as  Mr.  Maskell 
has  already  pointed  out,  many  examples  of  prints  by  the 
Artigue  process,  to  which,  on  the  ground  of  technique,  no 
objection  could  be  taken  ;  while  as  regards  the  particular  print 
to  which  he  refers,  it  struck  us  as  so  good  of  its  kind  as  to  be 
fairly  comparable  with  ordinary  carbon  or  platinum  prints. 
We  have  not  tried  the  Artigue  paper,  but  there  seems  no  obvious 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  popular,  at  any  rate  among 
amateur  carbon  printers.  The  specimens  shown  at  the  Dublin 
Convention  elicited  at  the  time  warm  praise  from  the   late 

Editor  of  the  Journal. 

<t>  *  « 

Undeterred  by  the  fate  of  most  dramatists  who  take  photo- 
graphy as  a  base  upon  which  to  build  a  portion  of  their  plots, 
two  gentlemen  lately  essayed  success  where  so  many  have 
failed,  and,  like  poor  Mr.  Jerome  the  other  day,  came  to  grief. 
These  gentlemen  called  their  piece  An  Unsayictified  Garment, 
which  article  of  attire,  according  to  a  contemporary,  was  "  a 
short  dress  worn  at  a  fancy  ball  at  Covent-garden  by  my  Lady 
Arlington,  who,  thinking  she  would  like  to  be  photographed  in 
it,  forwards  it  to  the  portrait- maker,  Mr.  Hammond,  who, 
judging  by  his  appearance  and  his  surroundings,  is  the  sort  of 
photographer  who  does  business  in  the  summer  time  on  Rams- 
gate  Sands.     Of  course  she  makes  an  appointment,  but  she 

does  not  keep  it. 

*  »  * 

"  Lord  Arlington  looks  in  while  Mrs.  Hammond  is  masque- 
rading in  the  costume,  and  persuades  her  to  be  '  taken  '  with 
him.  When  he  is  gone,  the  giddy  Mrs.  McDouglas,  wife  of  one- 
of  the  strait-laced  elders  at  Mr.  MoMuggin's  tabernacle,  appears 
on  the  scene.  She,  too,  dons  the  'unsanctified  garment,'  and 
she,  too,  is  '  taken.'  She  is  '  taken '  more  than  she  wanted  to- 
be.  She  bargains  with  Hammond  to  take  one  picture  only, 
and  then  to  destroy  the  negative ;  but  Hammond's  assistant, 
who  has  a  grudge  against  the  over-pious  Solomon  McDouglas, 
uses  the  camera  on  her  while  she  is  pinning  up  her  skirts  and 
exposing  a  well-developed  calf,  including  also  in  the  picture 
Lord  Arlington,  who  has  suddenly  returned  for  a  jewel  he  has 
left  behind.  The  assistant,  having  developed  his  plates,  puts 
the  results  in  his  master's  window,  and  then  Solomon 
McDouglas's  troubles  begin,"  ic. 


This  kind  of  thing  was  put  forward  as  the  pivot  upon  which 
a  "  serious "  piece  of  dramatic  work  was  supposed  to  turn. 
The  authors  entertain  curious  notions  as  to  the  ^vay  in  which 
the  business  of  photographic  studios  is  conducted. 


We  conclude  as  we  should  have  commenced,  and  that  is  by 
wishing  all  readers  of  the  Journal  A  Happy  and  Prosperous 
New  Year. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  COLLODION  AND  GELATINE  IN 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

It  is  now  just  about  a  decade  and  a  half  since  gelatino-bromide 

emulsion  plates   superseded   wet   collodion   for  general    com- 


N*^ 
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mercial  work,  and  dry  collodion  amongst  amateurs.  Ever 
since  that  period  attempts  have  been  made  by  experimentalists 
to  produce,  with  collodion,  plates  as  sensitive  as  with  gelatine, 
and,  from  time  to  time,  it  has  been  alleged  that  some  one  has 
accomplished  that  end.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  amiss,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1896,  to  consider  what  would  be 
the  prospects  of  success,  commercially,  of  collodion  dry — or 
even  wet — plates,  provided  they  could  be  produced  of  the  same 
rapidity  as  that  of  the  present  brands  of  gelatine  plates.  This 
it  may  be  the  more  desirable  to  do,  inasmuch  as  we  have  heard 
several  rumours  during  the  past  year  or  two,  particularly  from 
the  Continent,  that  the  thing  is  un  fait  accompli,  but  that  is 
all ;  results  up  to  the  present  have  not  been  forthcoming. 

The  fact  is,  that,  because  a  thing  may  be  desirable  at  one 
period,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  will  be  so  at  another — 
or  at  least  to  the  same  degree — may  be  the  case  with  the 
subject  now  under  consideration.  There  is  no  question  that, 
when  gelatine  displaced  collodion  for  general  work,  it  did  it 
solely  by  reason  of  its  superior  sensitiveness,  and  that  alone. 
The  qualities  and  the  character  of  the  negatives  were  not  liked, 
indeed  were  strongly  condemned,  for  a  time,  by  those  who, 
perforce,  used  them  simply  on  account  of  their  enhanced 
rapidity  over  the  wet-plate  process.  There  is  no  question  that 
if  at  the  time  referred  to  collodion  could  have  been  made  to 
yield  plates  equalling  the  rapidity  of  gelatine,  the  latter 
would  never  have  assumed  the  proportions  it  has  in  pho- 
tograpliy. 

Collodion  dies  hard,  and  its  makers  tell  us  that  there  is  still 
a  constant  and  steady  demand  for  it  in  various  directions.  In 
photo-mechauieal  work  it  is  yet  the  favourite  process  for  the 
negatives.  Although  specially  prepared  plates  are  being  em- 
ployed by  some,  many  of  the  leading  houses  still  adhere  to  the 
old  process,  and  they  affirm  that  it  suits  them  best.  When 
enlargements  are  made  through  the  medium  of  a  large  nega- 
tive, as  in  the  carbon  and  platinotype  processes,  wet  collodion  is 
almost  universally  employed.  On  the  Continent  most  of  the 
art-reproduction  work  is  done  by  collodion.  The  majority  of 
the  commercial  lantern  slides  are  still  made  on  wet  collodion  ; 
and  not  an  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  best  of  those  by 
amateurs  on  collodion  emulsion.  Seeing  all  this,  it  is  really 
worth  considering  whether,  supposing  it  were  possible  to  pro- 
duce collodion  plates  equal  in  rapidity  to  gelatine,  they  would 
now  stand  any  chance  of  superseding  it.  The  answer  is 
difficult,  because  the  conditions  are  so  widely  diflFerent  from 
what  they  were  when  the  former  process  ousted  the  latter. 

At  the  present  time  the  standard  of  negatives  has  changed, 
and  the  old  wet-plate  character — the  ideal  of  the  older  workers 
— is  no  longer  desired ;  indeed,  it  would  be  decried  by  the 
majority  of  modern  workers.  Again,  the  present  generation  of 
photographers,  as  a  rule,  knows  nothing  about  the  manipulation 
of  collodion,  either  by  acid  or  alkaline  development.  More- 
over, the  tenderness  of  the  collodion  film,  as  compared  with 
that  of  gelatine,  would  give  trouble  to  many,  as  would  also 
the  general  delicacy  of  the  manipulations  from  first  to  last. 
Gelatine  plates  will  bear  a  deal  of  rough  treatment,  while 
collodion  must  be  tenderly  handled.  It  is  a  little  doubtful 
even  if  some  of  the  older  workers  would  again  take  kindly  to 
collodion.  Taking  all  these  facts  into  consideration,  one  cannot 
but  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that,  if  collodion  could  be  rendered 
as  sensitive  as  gelatine  for  negative  work,  it  would  have  an 
up-hill  journey  for  some  time  before  it  would  oust  gelatine  from 
the  field  for  that  purpose.  The  character  of  the  negatives 
it  yields — the  standard  of  fifteen  years  ago — would  not  asbist 


it  much  in  the  eyes  of  modern  workera,  ezcapt  thoM  i 
with  the  photo-mechanical  proceaaei. 

These  remarks,  be  it  understood,  are  not  made  to  4«ttr 
experinientalisU,  but  rather  to  stimuUte  them,  for,  at  erery 
one  knows,  the  gelatine  process  has  iu  sbortcomiDf^  aod  any 
other  that  would  avoid  them  would  be  a  dMideratuni.  Om 
thing,  by  way  of  encouragement,  may  be  mentioned,  which  i«, 
that  collodion  lends  itself  better  to  orthochromatic  photography 
than  does  gelatine.  Some  orthochromatic  collodion  platee  gire 
far  better  colour  renderings,  without  a  colour  screen,  than  do 
gelatine  ones. 

Turning  now  from  negatives  to  prints,  one  may  as  well  first 
glance  at  the  future  prospects  of  gelatine  and  collodion  for 
l)rinting  purposes.  During  the  last  few  years  gelatine  has 
largely  displaced  albumen  for  printing-oat  papers.  Now  the 
old  collodio-chloride  process  of  thirty  years  ago  is  beiiig  ngor- 
ously  resuscitated,  here  and  in  most  other  countries,  aod  it 
remains  to  be  seen  if  it  will  eventually,  in  time,  oust  gelatine 
as  gelatine  did  albumen,  as  some  are  sanguine  enough  to  pre- 
dict it  will.  That  both  gelatine  and  collodion  papers  hare 
their  failings  as  well  as  their  advantages,  there  is  no  gain- 
saying, and  what  process  of  photography,  it  may  be  asked,  haa 
not  1  It  would,  however,  be  rash  to  speculate  on  the  subject 
as  to  the  future,  beyond  saying  that  it  will  be  a  case  of  tlie 
survival  of  the  fittest. 


The  Uses  of  Acetylene.— The  new  illuminant  continue*  to 
attract  popular  and  scientific  attention.  We  note  an  account  of  a 
method  of  removing  phosphine  from  the  gas  obtained  from  the  new 
source,  calcium  carbide.  The  gas,  m  is  known,  can  be  liquefied, 
and  when  allowed  to  evaporate  in  air  it  solidifies.  The  solid 
melts  at  81",  and  the  liquid  boils  at  83".  From  what  may  be 
termed  technical  quarters,  w8  are  led  to  expect  its  practical  appli- 
cation to  illumination  purposes,  and  that  indeed  a  revolution  in 
domestic  illumination  is  at  hand.  We  read  that  "  the  advantagee 
of  this  form  of  illumination  are  evident,  for  the  gas  in  a  liqueAed 
form  can  be  used  in  places  where  no  gas  supply  exists.  Street 
mains  are  thus  unnecessary,  and  a  light  of  extraordinary  power  is 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  any  one,  the  price  of  acetylene  being  lesa 
than  ordinary  gas."  W^e  should  understand  the  latter  rather 
startling  assertion  to  mean  that  the  price  is  lees  candle  power 
for  candle  power.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  remembered,  and 
is  not  usually  remembered,  that  the  high  price  we  pay  for  coal  gas 
is  mainly  compo.«ed  of  what  we  may  term  cost  of  delivery.  If  it 
were  feasible  to  do  it,  it  would  pay  gas  companies  to  deliver  gas  at 
their  works  at  pence  rather  than  shillings  per  thousand. 


Xilght    Action   on   Smptlve   OlBeases.— Moat  of  our 

readers  are  familiar  with  the  old  photographic  story  of  the  sitter  who 
could  not  be  satisfactorily  photographed  b<vau»e  of  a  series  of  dark 
markings  which  made  their  appearance  on  each  positive  almost  as 
soon  as  the  developer  was  applied,  the  sequel  of  the  story  being  the 
fact  the  sitter  was  unknowingly  affected  with  the  first  stages  of  an 
eruptive  fever,  the  spots  of  which  were  perceived  in  their  inchoate 
stage  by  the  camera  before  they  could  be  observed  by  the  eye.  We 
have  never  met  the  photographer  who  acted  on  this  occasion,  nor  is 
his  name  handed  down  to  fame ;  but  a  still  more  remarkable  con- 
nexion betwixt  the  sun's  rays  and  disease  is  to  be  found  narrated  ia 
a  recent  number  of  the  British  Medical  Journal.  Several  iaTesti- 
gators  have  shown  that  an  inflammatory  action  is  produced  oa 
the  skin  by  radiations  of  short  wave-length,  and  hence,  when  aa 
inflammation  already  has  started,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it 
would  be  increased  by  such  light- waves.  Dr.  N.  R.  Finsen,  of 
Copenhagen,  describes,  in  the  journal  mentioned,  his  resulta  with 
small-pox  patients  confined  in  a  room  lighted  entirely  ah«  the 
manner  of  a  photographic  dark  room.    The  window  glass  is  to  be 
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deep  red,  or,  if  curtains  are  to  be  employed,  several  thicknesses 
must  be  hung.  The  treatment  must  be  begun  at  an  early  stage, 
and  continued  till  the  vesicles  are  dried  up,  and  the  results  are 
satisfactory.  

The  SecompoBition  of  Kypo  by  Adds.— It  is  known, 
in  practice,  by  photographers  -nho  lay  claim  to  no  special  chemical 
acquirements,  that  upon  adding  an  acid  to  hypo  a  milkiness  of  the 
solution  is  gradually  superinduced.  Thiosulphuric  acid  is  liberated 
and  epontaneously  decomposes,  and  sulphur  is  deposited.  How  this 
action  takes  place  is  a  disputed  point  amongst  chemists.  A  con- 
tribution towards  its  elucidation,  which  must  be  valuable  to  students 
of  the  theory  of  the  fixing  bath,  has  been  made  by  M.  Arnold 
F.  Holleman,  and  published  in  Comptes  Rendus.  What  is  termed 
the  molecular  theory,  i.e.,  the  production  of  water,  sulphurous 
acid,  and  sulphur,  is  objected  to,  on  the  ground  that  the  action 
should  be  greatest  at  the  outset  when  the  concentration  is  at  a 
maximum,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case. 


Then  Spring  suggests  that  the  interval  that  elapsed  after  the 
addition  of  acid,  before  precipitation  takes  place,  is  caused  by  re- 
action between  the  sulphurous  anhydride  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
produced  by  secondary  action  ;  but  M.  Holleman  points  out  that  the 
precipitation  will  take  place  in  the  presence  of  a  lead  salt  without 
darkening  taking  place,  which  quite  negatives  the  idea  of  the 
presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  He  suggests  the  true  explana- 
tion of  the  apparent  tardiness  in  the  production  of  the  sulphur 
precipitate  is  that  the  separation  of  the  sulphur  takes  place  at  once, 
but  needs  time  before  the  particles  agglomerate  sufficiently  to 
become  visible.  "\Ve  would  like  to  point  out,  in  this  connexion,  a 
hitherto  unexplained  phenomenon  in  photographic  practice. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  addition  of  alum  to  hypo  solution 
leads  to  the  usual  sulphur  precipitate ;  but,  if  a  gelatine  plate, 
saturated  with  hypo,  be  rinst^d  very  slightly  and  placed  in  alum 
solution,  as  is  done  when  frilling  is  anticipated,  no  milkiness  is  pro- 
duced within  the  film.  M.  HoUemaa's  theory  would  explain  this 
phenomenon.  The  sulphur  may  be  precipitated,  but  not  in  a  visible 
form,  and  there  will  be  little  freedom  of  motion  in  the  molecules  of 
sulphur ;  they  may  exist  in  the  film,  but  fail  in  consequence  to 
become  agglomerated.  Something  of  a  similar  nature  may  take 
place  during  the  fixing  of  albumen  and  other  prints ;  the  ultimate 
reaction  of  such  minute  particles  of  sulphur  and  the  coloured  salts 
of  the  film  can  be  matter  of  speculation  only. 


DIGRESSIONS. 

I. — Imitation. 

The  title  of  this  paper  covers  two  kinds  of  imitation — the  imitation 

of  nature  by  the  artist,  and  the  imitation  of  the  work  of  the  artist 

by  the  copyist  or  plagiarist. 

There  is  still  a  great  d<3al  written  of  the  "  Stick  to  nature,  my 
boy "  order.  This  is  a  survival  from  the  time  when  it  was  much 
more  difficult  to  represent  the  facts  of  nature  than  it  is  now.  Before 
the  discovery  of  photography  there  was  not  much  danger  of  getting 
too  close  to  nature  in  an}'  art ;  but  photography  soon  showed  that 
it  was  possible  to  make  a  picture  which  more  nearly  represented  the 
facts  of  nature  than  anything  that  had  ever  been  dreamed  of,  and 
yet  having  in  it  no  art  at  all.  The  minute  imitation  seen  for  the 
first  time  in  the  early  photographs  afforded  us  agreeable  surprise, 
creating  pleasure  in  the  mind  ;  but  it  was  a  similar  pleasure  to  that 
we  derive  from  seeing  a  clever  juggler,  rather  than  that  we  obtain 
from  viewing  a  work  of  art,  to  which  may  be  added  the  delight  and 
curiosity  of  seeing  a  [new  thing,  and  admiratiort  for  the  scientific 
knowledge  that  could  produce  such  a  wonder.  Times  have  changed. 
Curiosity  in  ordinary  photographs  is  no  longer  excited,  and  the 
necessity  for  scientific  knowledge  is  reduced  to  a  nothing,  or,  at  any 
rate,  is  much  attenuated. 

From  a  highly  and  skilfully  finished  painting — one  that  is  really  a 
minute  copy  of  the  facts  of  nature — although  it  may  not  have  any 
pretence  to  poetry  or  sentiment  we  get  another  kind  of  satisfaction. 


We  admire  the  dexterity  of  the  artist's  hand  and  the  power  he  shows 
of  seebg  vividly  both  form  and  colour.  But  we  must  know  that  it 
is  a  deception  before  we  can  enjoy  it ;  it  must  be  a  gentle  surprise, 
and  not  a  delusion.  The  deception  must  not  amount  to  what  is- 
vulgarly  but  expressively  called  a  "  sell."  Deception  offends  us,  or 
suits  only  the  lower  or  uneducated  nature.  A  waxwork  figure  does 
not  excite  such  pleasurable  or  elevated  emotions  as  a  marble  statue  j 
yet  we  know  that,  in  the  hands  of  a  clever  modeller,  a  wax  figure 
can  be  made  so  nearly  to  represent  nature  as  to  be  absolutely  decep- 
tive.    I  have  run  against  One  myself  and  begged  its  pardon. 

Now,  although  the  marble  may  imitate  Nature,  there  is  no  attempt 
at  deception.  As  Mr.  Ruskin  puts  it,  "  A  marble  figure  does  not 
look  like  what  it  is  not ;  it  looks  like  marble  and  like  the  form  of  a 
man,  but  then  it  is  marble  and  it  is  the  form  of  a  man.  It  does  not 
look  like  a  man,  which  it  is  not,  but  like  the  form  of  a  man,  which 
it  is." 

It  may  be  said  that  the  pre-Raphaelites  of  between  1848  and  186(> 
created  wonders  of  art  with  more  minute  imitation  than  had  ever 
been  known  in  'paint.  So  they  did.  But  one  of  the  sources  of 
delight  was  in  the  skill  and  patience  shown  in  such  minute  finish, 
and  the  success  lay  in  the  fortunate  chance  that  the  experiment  was 
undertaken  by  enthusiastic  young  men  of  genius,  and  the  novelty, 
intensity,  and  power  of  their  pathetic  subjects.  In  short,  the  thing 
said  was  eminently  worth  saymg,  and  the  saying  was  said  as  it  had 
not  been  said  since  the  time  of  the  early  German  and  Flemish 
masters  between  400  and  500  years  ago.  Astonishment  was  one  of 
the  .'causes  of  admiration,  but  surprise  was  accompanied  by  other 
qualities,  such  as  splendid  colour  and  expression.  The  combination 
of  the  power  of  expression,  colour,  and  minute  fidelity  to  nature  in 
these  pictures  was  so  extraordinary  that  no  suppression  or  subordi- 
nation was  required  to  lead  the  eye  to  the  principal  parts.  There  are 
superfine  art  critics  now  who  will  go  into  raptures  over  a  few 
scratched  lines  on  a  copper  plate  who  would  not  allow  that  the  art 
of  which  I  have  been  writing  was  art  at  all.  But,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  there  has  not  been  such  great  art  produced  this  century  as 
Millais'  Ophelia  and  Hm/mnot,  and  Hunt's  Claudia  and  Isabella.  I 
still  have  the  pleasure  of  occasionally  sitting  in  the  room  in  which 
the  Ophelia  hangs,  and  am  never  weary  of  its  wondrous  beauty. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  the  early  photography  suggested  this 
excessive  study  of  nature.  It  probably  did  ;  but  it  was  only  a  sug- 
gestion. The  best  men  worked  entirely  from  nature  ;  their  imitators 
took  to  copying  photographs,  and  then  came  degeneration,  for 
copying  is  a  different  thing  from  imitation  aided  by  genius,  pre- 
Raphaelite  paintings'  only  merit  became  very  like  nature,  aud  "very 
like  nature  "  has  never  been  enough  hi  itself  to  make  an  endurable 
picture,  whether  in  paint  or  any  other  medium. 

It  is  true  that  nature  must  be  imitated,  but  it  is  of  little  use  if 
the  man  who  turns  the  handle  of  the  box  of  music  has  not  the  sing- 
ing voice. 

One  reason  why  imitation  is  contemptible,  as  Ruskin  calls  it,  is 
that  it  is  easy.  He  says  :  "  To  the  ignorant,  imitation,  indeed,  seems 
difficult,  and  its  success  praiseworthy  ;  but  even  they  can  by  no 
possibility  see  more  in  the  artist  than  they  do  in  a  juggler,  who 
'arrives  at  a  strange  end  by  means  with  which  they  are  unacquainted, 
and  juggling  implies  more  ingenuity  in  the  artist  than  a  power  of 
deceptive  imitation."  Now,  photography  gives  incomparably  the 
greatest  amount  of  power  of  minute  imitation  or  copying  with  most 
ridiculous  ease,  and  it  has  lost  the  power  of  surprismg  us  with  its 
fidelity,  for  the  detail  of  a  photograph  is  one  of  the  most  ordinary 
objects  of  civilised  life.  Neither  does  the  skill  with  which  the 
minute  finish  is  attained  now  affect  us ;  we  now  recognise  that  the 
skill  necessary  to  produce  the  cleanest,  minutest,  and  most  sparkling 
work  is  as  minute  as  the  work  itself,  and  not  to  be  considered  in  the 
result.  That  there  is  a  skill  and  a  use  for  technics  far  beyond  those 
usually  employed  is  also  beginning  to  be  recognised.  It  is  not  a 
technic  that  can  be  logged  down  in  a  text-book,  but  to  use  this 
technic  necessitates  a  knowledge  of  art,  the  elements  of  which  only 
can  be  taught,  and  it  is  this  "  world  beyond  "  that  must  attract  the 
photographer  if  he  wishes  to  attain  to,  or  remain  on,  the  higher  level. 
In  future  the  photogra])her  must  no  longer  trust  to  the  last  moment 
for  sufficient  time  to  allow  him  to  produce  his  masterpiece  for  exhi- 
bition.   He  must  now  take  time  to  work  uo  a  favourite  subject;,  or 
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realise  a  beloved  idea,  and  tax  his  powers  to  the  utmost,  spending  as 
much  timo  upon  his  effort  as  he  feels  is  nececsarv  to  brinjf  it  to  as  near 
perfection  as  his  energies  will  allow ;  and,  above  all,  if  the  result 
does  not  come  within  measurable  distance  of  his  ideal,  to  destroy  it 
remorselessly.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  add  that,  the  more  progress  he 
makes,  the  further  he  sees,  the  more  of  his  work  he  will  destroy,  to 
which  fact — without  claiming  to  see  further  than  others — I  am  a 
painful  witness.  I  happen  to  be  the  pofsescor  of  the  mortal  frag- 
ments of  a  large,  and,  I  thought  for  a  time,  important  photograph, 
on  which  I  had  worked  for  months,  and  only  destroyed  after  it  was 
ramed  and  ready  for  the  last  Salon, 

Now  we  come  to  the  imitation  of  the  works  of  one  artist  by 
another. 

It  is  a  moot  point  how  far  one  artist  may  imitate — I  don't  mean 
e.xactly  copy — another,  and  yet  feel  that  he  continued  honest,  morally 
and  legally,  and,  supposing  he  decides  to  sail  near  the  wind  legally, 
how  near  ha  may  go,  and  still  be  able  to  look  a  brother  artist  in  the 
face  without  blushing. 

This  question  of  imitation  is  a  delicate  and  difficult  problem.  In 
a  learner  it  may  be  a  merit,  in  a  master  a  crime.  But  how  are  we 
to  estimate  it  when  an  artist  imitates  himself,  and  does  it  always  ? 
We  can  only  say  he  becomes  a  manufacturer.  Yet,  again,  we  should 
be  sorry  if  some  artists  forsook  their  own  delightful  style. 

Apart  from  its  morality,  the  value  of  imitative  work  depends  a 
good  deal  on  circumstances.  If  it  is  the  work  of  a  very  young  man, 
it  may  be,  educationally,  praiseworthy,  and  may  be  tentatively  called 
promising,  especially  if  he  shows  his  taste  by  selecting  a  good  master 
to  imitate,  or  even  a  good  school ;  his  copying  has  not  become  sinful 
yet,  and  he  has  time  to  become  more  original.  It  is  the  constant 
imitation  by  mature  artists  that  should  be  one  of  the  unforgivable 
sins.  This  is  especially  true  in  photography,  in  which  art  the  me- 
chanical execution  of  an  imitation  is  a  negligible  quantity.  It  is  the 
original  thought,  plan,  treatment,  style  that  constitutes  the  merit. 

Imitative  work  is  interesting,  to  a  certain'extent,  to  the  producer 
— he  learns  something  by  producing  it — but  is  worth  little  to  the 
world ;  it  is  but  as  an  oleograph  to  a  painting.  Do  we  thank  the 
man  who  bores  us  by  feebly  whistling  over  a  sonata  he  had  just 
heard  played  by  Paderewski  ?  There  is  even  merit  in  imitation  when 
properly  used.  It  is  better  for  the  student  if  he  is  not  troubled  with 
too  much  originality  during  his  noviciate ;  it  distracts  his  thoughts 
from  the  work  suitable  for  his  studentship ;  but  he  should  not  show 
his  imitations  as  his  own  original  work.  This,  I  am  afraid,  is  con- 
stantly done  in  photography. 

It  is  not  meant  that  ideas,  hints,  and  suggestions'should  not  be 
picked  up  from  the  works  of  others.  Imitation,  if  it  is  imitation,  of 
this  kind  is  allowable.     As  the  poet  says, — 

"  Who  solely  on  hla  own  resources  draws 
Lives  like  a  bear  by  sucking  his  own  paws." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  mistake  to  go  too  far ;  it  is  well  to  weigh 
the  question  carefully,  How  much  may  be  stolen  ?  As  Peter 
Pindar  said  to  Gainsborough  when  he  copied  Snyder's  dogs  into  one 
of  his  own  pictures  : — 

"  I  do  not  blame  thy  borrowing  a  hint ; 

For,  to  be  plain,  there's  nothing  in't — 
The  man  who  scorns  to  do  it  is  a  log  : 

An  eye,  an  ear,  a  tail,  a  nose. 

Were  modesty,  one  might  suppose ; 
But,  zounds  !  thou  must  not  smaggle  the  whole  dog." 

There  is  yet  one  other  kind  of  imitation  that  must  be  mentioned. 
I  mean  the  imitation  of  one  kind  of  art  in  the  materials  of  another. 
This  has  always  been  a  bone  of  contention  among  artists,  Ghiberti 
was  greatl}-  censured  for  treating  his  wonderful  bronze  gates  at 
Florence  more  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  painting  than 
with  those  of  sculpture ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  Michael  Angelo 
saying  they  were  worthy  to  be  the  gates  of  paradise.  Then,  we 
sometimes  see  sculpture  imitated  in  paint,  and  the  result  is  only  fit 
for  the  entrance  to  a  circus  or  penny  gaff.  Some  years  ago  the 
critics  found  that  water-colour  drawings  began  to  look  as  rich  as  oil 
paintings,  and  cried  out  accordingly.  The  alteration  of  a  word  set 
everything  right :  the  artists  called  their  "drawings"  "paintings," 
Simple  are  the  ways  of  genius  ;  the  critics  were  content. 


Some  photographers  have  been  accuwd  of  imitating  Mpia  drsvinfc 
I  don't  think  tbia  has  been  int<>ntional.  Thv  art  in  in  a  triniilifr— I 
state,  and,  if  in  the  search  for  perfection  th«  r<«ulu  'it  on*  aR  hft*« 
looked  for  a  moment  like  those  of  another,  it  turttlv  may  fa«  -tcut^i. 
When  I  get  short  of  defen^iive  argum<-nt,  I  like  to  think  of  a  littto 
incident  of  years  ago.  When  ipecimena  of  Adan  Salomon'*  wuaiop- 
ful  portraits  were  first  brought  to  England,  a  dear  frMad  of  min* 
worshipped  them,  as,  indeed,  did  all  of  u».  Not  tha  mildaat  wori 
of  adverse  criticism  was  allowed.  You  had  to  look  and  wondor. 
One  day  I  ventured  to  humbly  luggeat  of  oa«  of  tb«m  that, 
perhaps,  a  straight  line  from  comer  to  comer,  cattiog  the  tpaer  iota 
two  equal  triangular  halves,  was  not  quite  the  beat  oompoaitioa  tha 
subject  allowed.  I  was  answered  sharply,  "  Perhapa  he  wa<  workfaif 
in  that  direction."  Therefore  it  mast  Ix*  plain  that  the  critic  l 
know  what  the  artist  meant  before  he  ventures  to  comment 
what  he  has  done.  H.  P.  BoH»o}i. 


BY  THE  WAY. 

It  is  not  until  we  sit  down  to  a  little  bit  of  quiet  retrospect  that 
we  can  really  recognise  bow  greatly  things  have  changnl  in  tha 
course  of  a  few  years,  and  then,  as  we  realise  the  vast  diflvraaet 
between  then  and  now,  a  feeling  of  wonder  riaet  that  we  ars  not 
ourselves  more  changed.  Thus,  taking  up  the  Tolume  of  ik» 
Almanac  published  just  twenty  years  ago,  I  find  the  liat  of  photo- 
graphic societies  in  the  United  Kingdom  comprises  eight,  all  toid, 
including  the  two  London  ones,  with  a  total  of  seventy-nine  mmtt- 
ings  between  them  in  the  year.  Going  a  little.f urther  into  the  atattM', 
I  find  that  a  single  individual,  endowed  with  ordinary  health  aad 
energy,  and  who,  like  myself,  desired  to  keep  thoroughly  an  /mil 
with  what  was  going  on,  could,  with  the  exception  of  one  meeting  a 
month,  have  attended  the  whole  of  them,  and  still  have  had  a  ekar 
half  of  the  month  unoccupied.  Now,  looking  into  the  present  year's 
volume,  the  list  of  societies  in  the  metropolitan  district  alone  ex- 
ceeds fifty,  and,  in  the  three  kingdoms,  has  swelled  to  the  enormoos 
total  of  nearly  300,  while  the  number  of  meetings  in  the  couna  af 
the  year  is  altogether  beyond  my  powers  of  calculation. 

The  modem  enthusiast,  who  in  London  and  .some  of  our  larger 
cities  can  find  some  photographic  entertainment  for  almost  every 
evening  of  the  week,  must  find  it  ditlicult  to  realise  how  be  would 
have  felt  when  the  "  usual  monthly  meetings"  of  his  Society — or,  in 
the  case  of  favoured  Londoners,  of  the  two  Societie.! — wai*  all  ka 
had  to  look  to,  beyond  his  own  resources  and  the  two  aliiting 
journals,  for  his  photographic  sustenance ;  the  chances  of  commaaion 
with  a  kindred  spirit  were,  except  in  localitiesi  where  two  or  three 
amateurs  happened  to  reside  within  a  day's  journey  of  one  anothar, 
few  and  far  between,  and  the  pursuit  of  photography  as  a  hobby  was 
a  somewhat  solitary  one.  Yet  there  were  in  those  days  foUowefi  of 
the  art  every  whit  as  energetic  as  at  the  present  time,  if,  indeed, 
taking  circumstances  into  consideration,  not  more  so,  and,  as  a  result, 
I  could  point  to  many  instances  of  lasting  friendship*  formed 
through  the  chance  meeting  of  two  perfect  strangers,  whose  cameras 
proved  the  only  means  of  introduction.  Now,  thanks  to  societiaa 
and  conventions,  one  can  scarcely  set  foot  in  a  town  of  any  dimen- 
sions within  the  limits  of  the  three  kingdoms  without  being  able  to 
himt  up  at  least  one  photographic  friend  to  act  as  his  guiile,  and,  I 
am  afraid  it  must  be  said,  without  also  meeting  with  any  number  of 
volunteers  in  the  same  direction  who  are  utterly  unknown.  In  the 
old  days  it  was  usual  to  talk  of  the  "  freemasonry  "  of  the  camera, 
and  to  meet  one  in  the  course  of  our  wanderings  was  equiralent  to 
meeting  a  friend ;  but  we  get  so  much  of  that  sort  of  thing  at  home 
now  that  we  are  apt  to  try  and  keep  ourselves  to  ourselves  as  mudiai 
possible  when  abroad. 

Yet  it  is  curious  that,  under  the  old  system  of  thingi,  there  was 
not  anything  like  the  same  amount  of  freedom  of  intereoan* 
between  the  members  of  the  then  existing  societies  that  than  i* 
now.  Of  course,  in  every  society  there  would  be  certain  knota  or 
coteries  of  friends  who  were  probably  such  before  they  became  con- 
nected with  the  society ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  meetings  were  formal 
affairs  in  which  very  little  enthusiasm  was  evinced,  and]  where  a 
certain  number  of  comparative  strangers  met  once  a  month  and  triei 
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to  be  polite  to  each  other  -without  perhaps  even  knowing  one 
another's  names.  So  much  was  this  the  case,  that  even  in  London 
men  whose  names  were  "  household  words "  in  the  photographic 
world  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting,  and  had  done  so  for  years,  once 
or  perhaps  twice  a  month,  without  knowing  any  more  of  one  another 
than  they  would  have  done  had  they  lived  in  opposite  corners  of  the 
kingdom. 

But  all  this  was  quickly,  if  not  suddenly,  changed  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  "  social "  style  of  meeting.  The  first  symptom  of  this 
change  was  perhaps  shown  in  the  "  technical "  meetings  of  the  old 
South  London  Society,  to  attend  which  once  a  year  photographers 
travelled  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  True  there  was  also  the 
attraction  of  the  Exhibition  in  Pall  Mall,  which  was  also  open  when 
the  South  London  threw  open  its  doors  to  visitors ;  but  I  know 
many  provincials  who  would  not  have  troubled  to  come  for  the 
Exhibition  alone,  and  who  don't  come  now,  with  the  additional 
attraction  of  the  Salon  thrown  in.  Then,  again,  look  back  at  the 
old  "  lantern  nights  "  of  the  same  society ;  what  crowded  houses 
they  produced !  And  these  gatherings,  be  it  said,  were  not  made  up 
merely  of  the  members,  and  their  friends,  and  "  their  sisters,  and 
their  cousins,  and  their  aunts,"  as  was  originally  intended,  although, 
of  course,  there  was  a  good  sprinkling  of  these.  In  addition,  you 
would  find  there  pretty  nearly  every  recognised  photographer  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  amateur  as  well  as  professional,  "  South 
London  "  as  well  as  "  Parent "  Society,  and  I  have  even  known  the 
exclusive  Amateur  Field  Club  hurry  over  its  day's  outing  and  dinner 
in  order  not  to  miss  the  "  lantern  show." 

I  don't  think  it  can  be  maintained  with  fairness,  as  has  been 
attempted,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  introduction  of  gelatine  that  the 
great  alteration  in  society  matters  took  place.  It  is  true  the  two 
events  were  in  some  degree  coincident,  but  I  do  not  think  gelatine 
was  the  cause,  for  the  change  would  have  occurred  without  it.  It 
was  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  photographers  generally  that  a  system 
of  less  formal  intercourse  was  desirable,  else  |why  the  invariable 
exodus  from  John  Street  or  Pall  Mall  the  moment  the  formal 
business  was  ended,  and  the  subsequent  gathering  at  Gatti's  ?  It  was 
Slid  in  fact,  and  I  dare  say  with  truth,  that  some  members  only 
turned  up  at  Gatti's  because  they  picked  up  quite  as  much  of  the 
evening's  business  there  as  they  would  have  done  at  the  more  formal 
gathering,  besides  a  lot  more  that  was  not  on  the  agenda  'paper. 
Why,  too,  do  the  numerous  meetings  in  London  alone  continue  at 
least  as  well  attended  and  keep  as  late  hours  now  that  gelatine,  as  a 
subject  of  discussion  outside  the  plate  factories,  is  as  dead  as  the 
proverbial  "  doornail  ?  " 

At  any  rate  the  Brittlebank  experiment  soon. showed  that  the  pro- 
moters of  the  movement  were  on  the  right  tack,  and  I  shall  not 
soon  forget  the  scene  at  Gatti's  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  public 
meeting  called  there  to  see  how  the  public  would  respond.  It  had 
been  expected  that  a  private  room  would  be  available,  but  at  the  last 
moment  this  failed,  being  required  for  a  public  dinner,  and  when  the 
"  crowd "  began  to  arrive  in  answer  to  the  announcement  in  the 
journals,  and  all  made  for  the  usual  comer,  great  was  the  excitement 
amongst  the  waiters  and  ordinary  customers.  The  former  were  loud 
in  their  cries  of  "  Plenty  of  seats  this  way,  gentlemen,"  but  the 
gentlemen  preferred  to  stop  where  they  were  even  if  they  had  to 
stand,  and  "  Tony  " — Giuseppe  was  his  real  name,  but  he  had  been 
christened  "  Tony "  for  "  shortness " — must  have  made  a  small 
fortune  that  evening.  Eventually  there  was  an  adjournment  to  an 
adjacent  street  to  the  chambers  of  one  of  the  members  of  both  the 
existing  societies,  and  I  venture  to  think  he  never  entertained  so 
large  a  party  before  or  since.  Then  the  Photographic  Club  was 
formed,  and  the  London  and  Provincial,  and  now  it  would  be 
difiicult  to  find  a  quarter  of  London  that  has  not  two  or  three 
meetings  a  week  devoted  to  photography,  with  the'"  social  element " 
not  forgotten. 

Although  I  have  digressed  thus  far,  and  laid  so  much  stress  on  the 
popularity  of  the  more  social  style  of  gathering.  I  should  myself  be 
the  last  to  attempt  to  put  down  the  more  formal  meetings  which 
serve  to  keep  up  the  dignity  of  photography.  It  would  be  in  the 
last  degree  pitiable  to  find  ourselves  without  any  meetings  at  all 


that  still  adhered  to  the  ordinary  formalities  of  scientific  societies- 
But  there  is  in  the  interests  of  ordinary  photographers,  who  only 
meet  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  notes,  no  necessity  to  overdo  the 
formality.  In  the  case  of  the  parent  society — the  Royal — which  I 
think  may  be  said  to  occupy  a  unique  position  and  to  represent  the 
scientific  phase  of  photography,  it  would  be  wrong  to  depart  in  any 
way  from  the  rules  as  they  at  present  exist ;  indeed,  I  am  strongly  of 
the  opinion,  although  others  I  am  aware  are  not,  that  it  is  only  by 
keeping  strictly  to  certain  formal  rules,  and  maintaining  a  certain 
dignity  that  has  been  dubbed  "  stuck-uppishness,"  that  the  parent 
society  is  now  able  to  call  itself  the  "  Royal." 

I  notice  that  a  motion  is  on  foot  to  bring  about  an  alteration  in 
the  rules,  that  will  have  the  efiect  of  annually  introducing  new  blood 
into  the  Council  and  management;  but  surely  the  present  provisions  in 
that  direction  are  sufficient.  If  it  is  intended,  by  the  new  move- 
ment, to  dislodge,  if  not  at  once,  gradually,  those  members  of  Council 
who,  by  the  very  length  of  their  years  of  service,  lend  dignity  to  the 
Council,  I  for  one  think  it  a  mistake.  Going  back  as  far  as  the  early 
"  seventies,"  there  might  have  been  some  reason  in  such  a  movement; 
in  fact,  a  precisely  similar  attempt  led  to  a  complete  revolution  in 
the  Society,  and  the  breaking  up  of  what,  at  that  time,  was  little 
better  than  the  "  clique  "  it  was  declared  to  be.  But  things  have 
very  materially  altered  since  then,  and,  so  far  as '  I  can  judge,  from 
outside,  do  not  require  any  special  attention  at  the  present  juncture. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  on  which  I  would  join  in  with  the 
present  agitators,  namely,  in  only  having  on  the  Council  such  as  are 
actually  practical  photographers,  whether  they  be  scientific,  pro- 
fessional, or  amateur.  I  have  not  by  me,  at  the  moment,  a  list  of 
the  present  Council,  and,  if  I  had,  it  would  be  invidiousjto  single  out 
any  instances  for  reference,  if  such  there  now  be.  But  in  days  gone 
by,  and  that  not  far,  the  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society  has 
been  made  up  of  names,  eminent  enough  in  their  right  place,  but 
altogether  out  of  that  place  in  connexion  with  photography.  The 
Royal  Academicians  would  not  elect  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
R.A.  because  he  whiled  away  his  spare  moments  in  slcetching,  nor 
would  the  Chemical  Society  elect  as  president  an  eminent  mathe- 
matician who  dabbled  in  elementary  chemistry.  Why,  then,  should 
the  Photographic  Society  do  differently  ?  I  had  the  accidental 
honour  of  sitting  next  to  a  very  great  man  in  the  scientific  world, 
at  a  lecture  before  the  Society  of  Arts  on  a  photographic  subject. 
The  individual  in  question  had  been,  or  then  was,  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  parent  Society,  but  I  found  from  his  conversation 
that  he  was  quite  ignorant  of  photography,  and  although  he  used  it 
in  his  researches,  it  was  entirely  by  deputy. 

Soon  after  the  reform  movement  had  been  successful  in  1873  or  1874, 
in  which,  by  the  way,  not  many  living  men  are  aware  how  important 
a  part  our  lamented  friend,  Traill  Taylor,  took,  it  was  suggested  by 
one  of  the  members  that  the  Society  should  go  in  for  a  charter  of 
incorporation.  The  proposal  was  met  at  the  time  with  a  shower  of 
ridicule,  and  possibly  the  objections  at  that  time  were  valid  ones. 
But  now,  after  twenty  years,  the  change  has  been  successfully 
effected,  and,  with  altered  conditions  in  every  way,  the  Society  seems 
in  a  fair  way  to  reach  and  maintain  a  position  it  could  not  hope  to 
aspire  to  at  that  period.  Dogberry. 


"HOME-SENSITISED"  ALBUMENISED  PAPER,  AND 
HOW  TO  USE  IT. 

Before  repeating  some  details  of  my  practice  I  desire  to  make  a 
protest  on  a  personal  matter.  I  think  every  one  who  has  any  personal 
knowledge  of  me  will  bear  witness  to  my  readiness  to  impart  in- 
formation, or  give  instruction  to  any  one — amateur  or  professional — 
at  all  reasonable  times ;  but,  when  I  have  treated  any  topic  in  an 
article  over  my  signature  in  these  pages,  I  consider  that  the  proper 
method  to  adopt,  by  any  one  wishing  for  further  information  from 
me,  is  to  apply  for  it  through  the  Editor.  If  this  unwritten  law  of 
courtesy  were  only  occasionally  infringed,  I  should  not  complain ; 
but  I  have  been  so  often  appealed  to  by  unknown  correspondents 
from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  (not  long  ago  a  request  for  additional 
information  came  from  Australia),  that  I  wish  here  to  place  on  record 
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my  desire  (which  I  think  the  Editor  will  endorse),  that  if  any  further 
information  of  my  practice  on  any  subject  I  write  upon  in  these- 
pages  should  be  wished,  I  will  willingly  give  it,  but  only  through 
the  medium  of  The  British  JoruN'Ar,  of  PnoTOGnAPHV,  and  not 
through  post.  Three  letters  within  the  past  month  have  been  re- 
ceived by  me  from  perfect  strangers,  asking  for  ray  advice.  I  sympa- 
thised with  the  writer  of  one,  and  replied  by  sending  him  three  closely 
written  pages :  but,  to  prevent  him  trespassing  further,  I  said,  if  he 
wished  more  instruction,  I  should  require  a  fee.  Tliat  effectually 
stopped  him ;  he  never  even  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  letter 
of  instruction  I  did  send !  but,  as  that  is  a  common  experience  with 
me  in  these  affairs,  I  do  not  think  much  of  such  an  exhibition  of  lack 
of  courtesy.  The  old  results  of  practice  I  am  about  to  pen  are  in 
reply  to  a  letter  I  received  quite  lately.  I  replied  to  it  that  I  had  been 
compelled  to  make  a  rule  not  to  give  instruction  through  post  to 
perfect  strangers,  but  that  the  Editor  might  possibly  insert  an  article 
from  me  on  the  subject  indicated  by  the  title  of  this  paper,  which 
was  the  matter  inquired  about. 

The  continually  growing  use  of  both  gelatine  and  collodion  sensi- 
tised papers  bids  fair  to  soon  make  all  albumenised  paper  practice 
matters  of  ancient  history ;  but,  as  there  are  evidently  many  who, 
like  myself,  have  not  abandoned  its  use,  my  remarks  will  not  be 
without  point  to  a  number  of  readers.  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
many  photographers  of  this  country  who  follow  the  practice  common 
in  America  of  fuming  their  paper  before  printing ;  but,  for  those 
who  do,  an  immense  gain  in  keeping  property  will  be  found  if  the 
paper  after  sensitising  is  floated  on  two  successive  baths  of  distilled 
water,  so  as  to  remove  all  the  free  silver.  The  paper  will  keep 
white  for  weeks,  and  need  only  be  fumed  immediately  ioefore  use. 
It  should  be  far  more  strongly  fumed  than  would  be  right  for  the 
ordinary  unwashed  paper;  indeed,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  fumed, 
and  it  should  be  put  into  the  frames  at  once.  It  will  be  found  to 
tone  readily,  and  to  a  good  colour.  Many  years  ago  I  worked  this 
process  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  with  very  satisfactory  results, 
but  I  found  in  practice  that,  as  soon  as  the  ammonia  was  dissipated, 
or  nearly  so,  the  paper  printed  slowly  and  unsatisfactorily.  Besides 
fuming  the  paper,  I  also  fumed  the  felt  pads  of  the  frame,  and,  after 
placing  them  over  the  paper  in  the  frames,  covered  them  with  waxed 
paper.  Prints  so  produced  had  a  richness  r.nd  vigour  superior,  I 
think,  to  those  by  any  other  method.  I  used  to  place  the  strong 
ammonia  in  a  saucer,  covered  with  wire  gauze,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
large  stoneware  jar,  and  then  kept  all  the  pads  not  required  at  the 
time  in  the  jar  ready  for  instant  use.  Eventually,  however,  I  found 
that  to  get  perfect  results  so  much  personal  supervision  was  re- 
quired ;  and,  further,  the  ammonia  at  times  made  itself  so  uncom- 
fortably prominent  that  eventually  I  entirely  gave  up  the  plan. 

But,  concurrently  with  the  abandonment  of  the  ammonia  method, 
I  adopted  another  mode  of  preserving  to  some  extent  the  whiteness 
of  the  paper,  which,  down  to  the  present  day,  I  have  consistently 
employed.  I  refer  to  the  carbonate  of  soda  pads,  and  this  I  expect 
it  is  that  my  correspondent  makes  inquiries  about.  It  is  very  simple ; 
there  isno  secret  in  it.  Others  besides  myself  have  described  it  in 
these  pages,  but  it  is  good  enough  to  deserve  repetition.  The  sensi- 
tised paper,  as  soon  as  dry,  is  placed  between  sheets  of  the  prepared 
paper — alternate  sheets  of  the  sensitised  paper  and  the  carbonated 
paper.  Thus  stored,  especially  if  under  pressure,  the  paper  will  be 
whiter  at  the  end  of  a  week  than  after  one  day's  keeping  under 
ordinary  conditions. 

Then,  again — and  this  is  the  most  important  item  of  practice — all 
the  printing  frames  should  be  supplied  with  soda  pads,  to  be  placed 
immediately  over  the  back  of  the  sensitised  paper  during  printing. 
A  print  needing  three  days'  exposure  during  a  spell  of  dull  weather 
will  be  free  from  yello^^•ness,  and  will  tone  quite  easily  when  placed 
in  the  toning  bath,  a  condition  of  things  entirely  out  of  question 
under  ordinary  conditions.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  these  soda 
pads  are  apt  to  injure  the  negatives  if  left  in  contact  with  them, 
causing  little  pits  to  form  in  the  varnish.  I  have  not  experienced 
this  effect  in  my  own  practice,  but  it  can  easily  be  provided  against 
by  keeping  in  the  printing  frame,  together  with  the  pads,  a  second 
plain  glazed-paper  pad  ;  then,  when  the  frame  was  empty  of  prints 
and  waiting  for  refilling,  the  pads  could  be  so  placed  that  the  plain 
piece  was  in  coatact  with  the  negative. 


I  have  not  yot  described  how  tb«  toU  jwd*  tr*  nude,  as4  I  wOl 
conclude  my  remarks  by  the  neeet.ary  d«.criptioo.  TVy  u» 
simply  iheets  of  j^jrou*  ptjier  containing  carb«nat«  of  M^  within 
their  texture.  To  make  them,  a  utrong  solution  of  conunM  wathiac 
soda  is  made,  »trength  not  material,  mv,  tw-ntv  per  cwt.  Thick 
blotting-paper  is  toakud  with  thin,  and  allowed  'to  dry.  It  i.  thtm 
ready  for  use.  In  practice  it  will  b«  found  very  JifBcult  to  hudU 
I  he  wet  i)apcr,  but,  if  it  is  stacked  in  alternate  «be«tt  of  w«t  tnd  diy 
paper,  enough  aolution  will  be  prenent  to  iio«k  t^erj  vitt*;  tai  it 
will  not  be  so  "  rotten  "  to  handle. 

The  method  here  described  is  in  con»tant  une  in  my  printinf  rooa, 
and  has  many  advanUges,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  diMdraotagw. 
0.  Watmoioh  WnnwEB,  t'.CM.,  F.R.PA 


SOLUBILITY  OF  SILXEU  IN  HVPOSULI'HITE  OF  SOUA. 
The  following  question  has  bc-n  fruquently  aaked  by  diffrt«Bt 
people  at  different  times,  "  Doe*  a  gelatino  -  bromide  pUu  tiltt 
development  lose  density  during  fixation  f  -  and,  up  to  the  piwfat, 
no  completely  satisfactory  reply  bas  been  given. 

According  to  Mr,  Charters  White,  M.U.C.S,,  he  failed  to  detect 
any  difference  between  two  portions  of  a  denie  film,  on*  paft 
soaked  in  a  saturated  solution  of  "  hypo "  for  »ix  we«kt,  and  the 
other  soaked  in  plain  water.  In  each  ca.se  the  film  was  mounted  in 
amicroscopical  cell  and  examined  under  a  microscope. 

In  a  second  experiment,  made  by  the  same  gentleman,  162  gniat 
of  metallic  silver  were  soaked  in  a  saturated  (olution  of  hypo  for 
one  month.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  after  being  waabed  and  dried, 
it  was  found  to  have  lost  two  grains.  From  these  oho«TTation»  Mr. 
T.  C.  White  concludes  that  metallic  silver  is  in«olubli<  in  hypotaW 
phite  of  soda,  and  that  the  density  of  a  negative  cannot  b«  altend, 
however  long  it  may  be  left  in  the  fixing  bath.  (Thk  BnrnaH 
JoiRSAL  Photographic  Almanac,  lSrf.'J,  page  552.) 

In  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  l'<82.  a  eon*- 
spondent  (Mr.  Albert  Levy)  contends  that  the  developed  silver  image 
suffers  reduction  more  or  less  during  fixation,  and  practically  attri- 
butes to  hypo  the  property  of  dissolving  metallic  silver. 

In  a  paper  written  by  A.  H.  Sexton,  F.C.S.,  F.LC,  in  I%)toyr^Mc 
Scraps,  November,  1894,  we  find  the  following  iUt«ment» :— "  Son* 
pure  silver  in  a  fine  state  of  division  was  prepared,  weighed,  aad 
portions  were  placed  in  solutions  of  sodium  hyposulphite  of  Tuymf 
strength,  and  left  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric  temperature  for  WMM 
days:  In  every  case  a  considerable  ((uantity  of  silver  waa  found  in 
solution,  so  that  finely  divided  silver  is  not  insoluble  in  sodioa 
hyposulphite.  "  Strips  of  gelatino-bromide  prints,  developed  with 
hydroquinone,  were  put  in  large  test  tubes,  covered  with  the  ioln- 
tions  (hj-posulphite  of  soda,  10  per  cent.,  20  per  cent.,  and  10  per 
cent.,  with  metabisulphite  added  to  give  acid  reaction),  and  were 
left  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  exposed  to  light  and  air.  Th« 
action  was  slow,  the  image  showed  sign*  of  fading  in  about  four 
hours,  and  in  about  thirty  hours  it  had  almoat  complettily  disappeared. 
Having  used  amidol  larg^y  for  bromide  work,  a  large  number  of 
experiments  were  made  with  bromide  prints  developed  with  tkia. 
In  one  hour  the  image  was  very  decidedly  paler,  in  two  hours  it  hnd 
become  very  pale,  and  in  about  four  hours  the  image  had  disappaared. 
The  reduction  brought  about  by  the  action  of  hypo  cannot  be 
used  for  the  reduction  of  over-printed  prints,  becaise  the  fine  detail 
just  disappears  and  the  image  soon  acquires  an  unplea«*nt  brownub 
colour,  and  even  after  very  long  action  a  very  taint  brownish  inuf* 
remains  on  the  paper." 

With  such  contradictory  statements  before  us  on  sach  a  subject, 
which,  at  first  sight,  seems  so  easy  to  decide  once  for  all,  we  hare, 
for  some  time  past,  been  making  experiments,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
out  the  reasons  for  these  discreiwmcies. 

At  the  very  outset  it  occurred  to  us  that  direct  experiments  oo 
films  of  gelatine  containing  silver  and  silver  bromide  would  not  be 
suitable  substances  to  deal  with,  as  the  matter  might  be  very  much 
complicated  by  the  presence  of  the  gelatine,  and,  in  order  to  test  tihe 
solubility  or  otherwise  of  silver  in  hypo  in  presence  of  silver  btMud^ 
we  made  the  following  experiment:— 

Ssme  silver  bromide  was  prepared  by  prccip'tatirg  some  Ckref ally 
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puriiied  silver  nitrate  with  potassium  bromide ;  this  was  thoroughly 
washed  with  hot  water  in  order  to  remove  all  foluble  salts,  dried, 
and  preserved  in  a  stoppered  bottle  in  the  dark.  About  five  grammes 
of  the  silver  bromide  were  exposed  in  a  thin  layer  to  daylight  for  ten 
minutes,  and  then  treated  with  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  pyrogallic 
acid,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic 
Boda ;  the  action  was  allowed  to  continue  for  fifteen  minutes,  when 
the  liquid  was  poured  off,  and  a  second  quantity,  equal  to  the  first 
in  volume  and  of  the  same  composition,  was  allowed  to  act  for  the 
same  length  of  time,  and  then  poured  away.  The  mi.xture  of  reduced 
silver  and  unreduced  bromide  of  silver,  being  washed  with  boiling 
water  until  all  soluble  matter  had  been  extracted,  was  then  ground 
in  an  agate  mortar  till  it  was  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder  of 
nniform  composition.  A  portion  of  this  was  placed  between  two 
watch  glasses,  and  dried  in  a  water  oven  until  the  weight  became 
constant,  showing  that  the  powder  had  become  quite  dry.  The 
weight  of  dry  powder  was  found  to  be  17690  grammes.  After  being 
placed  in  a  beaker,  it  was  boiled  with  pure  dilute  nitric  acid  (free 
from  chlorine),  this  was  repeated  four  times,  in  order  to  be  abso- 
lutely certain  that  all  the  metallic  silver  had  been  dissolved.  After 
washing  and  drying,  the  residue,  which  consisted  of  bromide  of  silver, 
was  found  to  weigh  l"o540  grammes.  Subtracting  this  weight 
from  the  weight  of  mixture  operated  on,  O^lflO  gramme  is  obtained, 
showing  that  the  percentage  composition  of  the  original  powder 
was: — 

Metallic  silver  12'15  per  cent. 

Silver  bromide 87'8ij        „ 


10000  „ 
Another  portion  of  the  original  mixture  was  dried  in  the  same 
manner  as  before,  and  found  to  weigh  1'3700  grammes  ;  it  was  then 
treated  with  100  cc.  of  a  twenty  per  cent,  solution  of  hypo  for  ten 
minutes.  This  was  poured  off  and  replaced  bv  another  100  cc.  of  the 
hypo,  and  allowed  to  act  for  a  similar  period,  poured  away,  and  the 
residue,  consisting  of  metallic  silver,  washed,  dried,  and  weighed. 
This  was  found  to  amount  to  01646  gramme,  and,  calculating  from 
this,  the  percentage  composition,  we  obtain : — 

Metallic  silver  1201  per  cent. 

Silver  bromide 8r'99        „ 


100  00  „ 
The  figures  representing  the  amounts  of  silver  present  in  the 
original  mixture  are  almost  identical,  and  well  within  the  limits  of 
experimental  errors  of  a  single  analysis,  and  show  that  under  ordinary 
conditions  of  the  fixation  of  plates,  i.e.,  fifteen  minutes'  immersion  in 
a  twenty  per  cent,  solution  of  hypo,  no  metallic  silver  is  dissolved, 
»nd  there  can  be  therefore  no  alteration  in .  the  density  of  the 
silver  image  from  this  cause,  unless  the  presence  of  the  gelatine 
should  alter  the  character  of  the  silver  deposit.  In  order  to  test  this 
point,  the  next  experiment  we  made  was  on  an  ordinary  gelatino- 
)>romide  plater  The  plate,  after  removal  from  the  box  in  the  dark 
room,  was  exposed  for  a  couple  of  seconds  to  an  ordinary  gas  flame> 
at  a  distance  of  about  three  feet.  It  was  then  developed  in  metoli 
carbonate  of  soda  and  sulphite.  This  developer  was  selected  so 
as  to  avoid  yellow  stain  in  the  finished  plate.  The  development  was 
not  carried  very  far^  as  rather  a  thin  image  was  required  for  ex- 
amination. It  was  then  washed  and  fixed  in  the  ordinary  way.  The 
fixation  was  a  little  longer  than  usual  (twenty  minutes),  so  as  to  make 
sure  that  all  silver  salts  that  could  be  dissolved  by  the  hypo  were 
removed  ;  the  plate  was  then  thoroughly  washed  and  dried.  On 
examination  by  transmitted  light,  the  opacity  of  the  plate  at  the 
centre,  at  least,  seemed  pretty  uniform.  The  plate  was  then  cut  in 
Swo  down  the  centre,  and  examined  photometrically.  The  photo- 
Meter  first  tried  was  of  the  Bunsen  type,  but  we  very  soon  found 
that  it  was  difficult  to  recover  the  same  readings,  in  consequence  of 
Vbe  small  amount  of  light  transmitted.  We  then  extemporised  a 
photometer  on  the  plan  originally  used  by  Mons.  Bouquer,  for  the 
ibtafiy  of  the  absorption  of  light  by  different  transparent  media. 

The  apparatus  is  very  simple  in  construction,  and,  as  it  might  prove 
useful  to  others  desirous  of  studying  the  absorption  of  light  under 
different  circiunstances,  we  will  endeavour  to  describe  it.     A  box,  D, 


about  two  feet  long  and  one  foot  broad  was  taken,  the  depth  is  of  no 
importance.  In  the  bottom  of  the  box  two  holes  were  bored,  about 
three  inches  apart.  This  was  raised  by  means  of  blocks  till  it  was  of 
such  a  height  that  a  AVelsbach  lamp.  A,  could  be  conveniently  placed 
between  the  two  holes,  but  out  of  sight  of  the  observer  when  looking 
through  the  holes,  the  lid  side  of  the  box  being  towards  the 
observer.  A  large  sheet  of  white  paper,  C,  was  divided  into  two,  and 
each  piece  supported  on  a  frame,  one  half  oppoiite  each  hole,  at  a 
distance  of  two  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  box.  On  looking 
through  the  holes,  one  eye  for  each  hole,  it  was  easy  to  see  whether 
the  two  pieces  of  paper  received  equal  amounts  of  light  from  the 
burner ;  if  not,  the  white  screen  which  appeared  the  darker  was  made 
to  approach  the  burner.  With  a  little  practice  it  was  easy  to  hit  off 
the  e.xact  positions  when  they  appeared  equally  bright,  and  we  could 


Section  of  Botiquer's  Fhotometer.— A,  Welsbach  lamp.    B,  plates  being  tested, 
C,  reflectiors  (sheets  of  paper).     D,  position  of  observer's  ejes. 

thus  ascertain  what  kind  of  error  was  likely  to  occur  in  any  measure- 
ment. The  paper  being  in  both  cases  of  the  same  kind,  and  there 
being  but  one  source  of  light  to  deal  with,  for  equal  illumination  the 
two  pieces  of  paper  ought  naturally  to  be  the  same  distance  from  the 
lamp.  This  photometer  is  far  more  simple  than  the  Bunsen,  as  with 
the  latter  two  sources  of  the  same  intensity  are  required,  and  this  is 
not  a  very  easy  matter  to  realise,  especially  when  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  continue  to  give  out  equal  amounts  of  light  over 
a  long  period.  With  Bouquer's  photometer  one  source  of  light  only 
being  required,  if  it  vary  for  the  one  screen,  it  varies  for  the  other  in 
the  same  proportion. 

The  photometer  being  set  up,  one  portion  of  the  plate  was  placed  in 
front  of  one  of  the  openings  and  the  other  in  front  of  the  other,  B, 
and  one  of  the  screens  moved  backwards  and  forwards  till  they,  or 
those  portions  that  were  visible,  appeared  equally  bright.  This  was 
repeated  several  times  and  proved  that  the  superficial  examination  of 
the  plate  was  correct,  i.e.,  that  the  opacity  was  uniform.  One  of  the 
pieces  was  then  soaked  for  twenty  minutes  in  a  twenty-five  per  cent, 
solution  of  hypo.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  was  placed  in  water, 
to  remove  the  hypo ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  any  unequal  change 
due  to  this  second  soaking,  the  other  half  was  soaked  in  the  same 
vessel.  After  washing  for  half  an  hour,  the  plates  were  allowed  to 
dry  spontaneously,  and  again  examined.  No  change  in  opacity  could 
be  noticed,  so  that  during  twenty  minutes'  soaking  in  a  twenty-five 
per  cent,  solution  of  hypo  no  change  in  density  can  be  detected 
photometrically. 

The  same  piece  of  the  plate  that  had  been  soaked  in  hypo  for 
twenty  minutes  was  returned  to  the  solution,  together  with  a  piece 
of  gelatino-bromide  paper  which  had  been  exposed  so  as  to  obtain  a 
graduated  strip,  developed  and  fixed,  and  the  two  left  in  the  solution 
for  twenty-one  hours.  During  this  interval  the  paper,  for  some 
reason,  shifted  in  position  and  covered  a  portion  of  the  plate.  When 
examined  at  the  end  of  this  time,  it  was  found  that  the  portion  of 
the  plate  which  was  uncovered  by  the  paper  had  changed  from  black 
to  brownish  yellow,  while  the  covered  portion  was  still  black,  but 
much  less  dense.  The  paper  had  lost  its  original  blackness  and  was 
also  changed  to  yellow,  the  different  gradations  being  still  distinctly 
visible.  The  portion  of  the  plate  left  in  the  hypo  for  twenty-one 
hours  was  again  compared  by  means  of  the  photometer  and,  though 
the  colours  were  very  different,  yet  it  was  easy  to  determine  their 
relative  light-stopping  properties.  The  fixed  portion  was  to  the 
original  in  the  ratio  of  1:11.  The  same  pieces  were  then  used  to 
print  a  piece  of  gelatino-bromide  paper,  in  order  that  we  might 
estimate  their  relative  powers  of  stopping  the  actinic  or  active  por- 
tion of  gaslight.  In  order  to  compare  the  two,  the  strip  of  paper 
was  again  exposed,  so  as  to  produce  a  scale  of  gradation,  as  was 
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done  previously,  fixpoaing  for  sixteen,  eight,  four,  two,  and  on« 
seconds  to  a  gas  flame  two  feet  off.  On  development,  it  was  found 
that  the  tint  which  was  produced  by  one  second  of  the  plate  long 
soaked  in  hypo  cnrresponded  to  the  tint  produced  in  six  seconds  on 
the  original  portion  of  the  plate,  thus  thowing  that  its  value  as  a 
printer  was  reduced  from  six  to  one.  A.  IIadhon, 

F.  B.  GnuNDY. 
{To  he  continued.) 


WHAT  IS  IMPBESSIONISM? 


In  the  conrse  of  a  review  of  Mr.  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson'H  Art  of  Velatquet,  a 
writer  in  the  Spectator  gives  the  following  deBnition  of  impressionism  :  — 

"  Once  the  impressionist  theory  of  vision  and  painting  is  grasped,  it  is 
easy  out  of  various  writers,  even  out  of  Euskin  himself,  to  collect 
passages  skirting  it  or  glancing  at  it.  It  is  the  doctrine  that  Reynolds 
attempted  to  state.  It  is  what  painter  after  painter  has  more  or  less 
consciously  applied  without  being  in  words  able  to  express  it  clearly. 
Mr.  Stevenson  is  the  first  to  make  a  good  book  about  it. 

"The  name  has  been  much  against  the  thing  with  those  to  whom  it 
was  only  a  word.  '  Impressionism '  is  a  luckless  enough  term  for  a 
revolution  in  pictorial  vision  as  radical  as  the  introduction  of  chiaroscuro, 
of  linear,  or  of  aerial  perspective.  Inevitably  it  has  been  taken  to  m»an 
hurried  sketching.  Now,  a  pre-Raphaelite  may  sketch  hurriedly,  but  his 
sketch  is  not  impressionistic,  it  is  merely  a  hasty  statement  of  his 
ordinary  habit  of  vision.  That  habit  is  one  of  simple  addition.  If  he 
has  plenty  of  time,  he  puts  down  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.  If  he  has  less  than 
half  the  time,  he  puts  down  1,  2,  and  a  bit  of  3.  This  impressionist 
goes  to  work  by  summing  these  particulars  before  he  puts  down  the 
result.  He  is  therefore  capable  of  a  more  rapid  statement,  but  time  is 
not  of  the  essence  of  his  procedure.  His  process  of  thought  may  take 
a  longer  time  than  the  other's  thoughtless  enumeration.  Nor,  again,  is 
a  pre-Raphaelite  picture  made  into  an  impressionist  by  blurring  it  over, 
as  some  have  fondly  imagined.  (Painters  will  tell  you  that  they  do 
'  impressionist '  work  sometimes.) 

"  Impressionism,  then,  does  not  mean  hasty  impression  nor  misty  im- 
pression. It  means  unity  and  order  of  impression  gained  by  focussing  the 
subject.  Just  as  linear  perspective  introduced  a  unifying  natural  action 
of  the  eye  into  painting,  with  one  angle  of  view  in  place  of  a  dozen,  so 
does  impressionism  follow  the  natural  eye,  with  one  focus  for  a  dozen. 

"  Focus  affects  the  clearness  of  definition  in  two  ways.  If  a  number 
of  objects,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  stand  at  different  distances  from  the  eye,  and 
the  eye  rests  upon  and  adjusts  itself  to  C,  the  nearer  objects,  A  and  B, 
and  the  farther  objects,  D  and  E,  are  thrown  out  of  focus  and  are 
blnrred.  This  may  be  called  the  focus  of  distance,  and  to  represent  two 
objects  at  different  depths  in  a  picture  with  the  same  clearness  of 
definition  is  to  puzzle  and  contradict  the  eye. 

"But  there  is  also  the  focus  of  attention.  According  as  the  eye  selects 
one  feature  of  a  scene,  or  allows  itself  to  wander  more  freely,  the 
definition  of  the  parts  will  alter ;  and,  if  we  wish  in  a  picture  that  it 
should  be  known  what  we  were  looking  at,  a  not  unreasonable  desire,  we 
must  follow  this  procedure  of  the  eye.  If  I  look  at  X  and  B  together,  my 
attention  is  more  diluted  than  when  I  look  at  one  of  them,  and  the 
definition  of  each  is  weaker — it  is  the  pattern  including  the  two  that  is 
defined.  If  I  look  at  A  directly,  with  B  still  there,  but  not  attended  to, 
the  definition  of  B  is  fainter.  The  pre-Raphaelites  call  attending  to 
everything  equally  being  '  faithful.'  It  is  a  stupid  and  self-defeating  faith- 
fulness that  is  false  to  all  that  gives  vision  significance. 

"  So  much  for  form.  A  similar  law  holds  with  regard  to  colour.  The 
impressionist  will  not  skin  off  all  distance  till  his  eye  reaches  a  flayed 
local  colour.  He  will  fix  with  himself  a  distance  that  relates  all  local 
colours  in  a  key.  Nor  will  he  scrutinise  each  patch  of  colour  in  turn 
with  equal  attention.  If  a  yellow  spot  is  focnssed  in  a  scene,  all  the  other 
colours  alter  ;  if  the  eye  leaves  the  yellow  to  play  more  freely,  the  yellow 
loses  its  insistence,  and  the  colour  of  the  scene  asserts  itself. 

"  It  is  only  the  unthinking  who  will  accuse  impressionism,  thus 
understood,  of  being  an  easy  slap-dash  kind  of  painting.  To  appreciate 
the  exactly  right  force  of  definition  for  the  parts  in  relation  to  the  whole 
is  s  task  that  employs  the  rarest  faculties  of  vision,  since  to  a  sensitive 
eye  a  single  false  accent  will  destroy  a  whole  picture.  It  is  the  pre- 
Raphaelite  elaboration  of  all  parts  with  equal  force  that  is  the  easy  plan. 
The  very  brute  camera  is  not  so  stupid.  And,  If  it  be  argued  that  all  this 
is  a  matter  of  mechanical  and  realistic  rendering  of  facts,  the  assertion  is 
manifestly  untrue.    Attention  is  governed  by  feeling,  every  change  in  the  1 


definition  of  tn  object  means  a  ehingt  in  oor  «i|tHt)f  ibeol  U.  ISM*. 
sionism,  in  a  word,  employ*  the  maani  of  trnphMis  nataral  to  *Maa. 
Other  methoda  of  emphanii  ther*  are,  thtt  of  the  deoontiT*  Ub«,  the 
Bilhouetted  ibape,  the  oolonr  patch,  and  a  rainier  may  bind  hl«wt'l  by 
the  iimpler  conventions  if  he  pleaee* ;  but,  if  he  doee  aol  nwiiiiietiwiil 
impreuioniatic  viiion,  he  is  not  fall-growa  in  tht  Umott  ot  hit  ut.  aad 
is  blind  to  its  l»t«r  history  and  triuropba." 


A  NEW  LENS- THE  PL.tTTSTIOVJAT. 
Tns  Platystigmat  is  thA  name  of  a  new  lent  jaat  iatndoMd  by  Mr 
ttray,  of  North  Hill.  HIghgate,  and  which,  on  the  oeceaioo  o(  a  nt 
viBii  to  his  establishment,  we  bad  the  oppottanity  of  Uyioff. 

The  distinctive  name  chosen  for  the  Una  is,  we  beli«T«,  Intealed  to 
aignalise  its  pooseseion  ot  a  flat  fleld  asioeiatcd  with  lb*  ahamm  M 
astigmatism.  The  lens  may  be  described  aa  a  iyiiiB«ttl«l  iJnnWat.  «Mk 
combination  consisting  o!  a  cemented  triple,  in  tb«  nuueliwliiw  o(  vkUl 
the  now  well-known  properties  of  certain  of  tb«  Jena  giaaMi  hsea  bMM 
availed  of,  but  we  are  without  precise  dctaili  aa  to  tb«  eorfaa  of  lh«  torn- 
ponent  elements. 

The  Platystigmat  of  five  inohea  focna  givee  a  flat  flald  otm  awywMa 
angle,  ninety  degrees  approximately,  and.  althoogh  at  (nil  apartan,  ao|y 
intended  to  cover  quarter- plate,  it  perfectly  w«U  eoTera  •  aise  larger  plate 
without  being  stoppe<l  down.  .\t  f-l6  it  oorart  a  ball-pkto  and  at/-U  a 
whole-plate,  thus  proving  its  powers  aa  a  narrow  or  wida-angla  Uea  at  viU. 

In  the  waV'Of  tlatnesa  ot  field,  aa  we  have  pointed  oat,  lb*  iaaa  ia  all 
that  can  be  desired,  and,  employed  with  the  apertnrea  and  tor  tba  tiaaa 
enumerated  above,  it  is  remarkably  trat  from  aatigmatiam:  hmii  it 
possesses,  and  that  in  a  marked  degree,  the  very  qoaiitiaa  wbiah  miiilaii 
opticians  have  set  themseWes  the  task  of  imparting  to  thair  |ai>ilM>liim 
We  need  therefore  hardly  remark,  from  the  data  iSven,  tbat  lb*  Platy- 
stigmat ia  capable  of  being  subjected  to  a  rariely  ot  naas  wbiab  rmmlum 
it  a  most  serviceable  all-round  lens. 


HEAT  AND  TONE. 


By  E.  W.  BLi-.Tr. 
(Written  (or  the  Adusiac,  bnt  rceeired  loo  lil*,| 
Some  little  time  back  I  had  occasion  to  take  a  gelatino-ebloride  pnnt  off 
its  mount,  and  for  the  purpose  I  resorted  to  steaming  iL  Although  the 
result  was  not  entirely  sncceesful  in  the  direction  originally  aimed  at,  an 
unexpected  effect  was  produced  that  was  rather  intaraating— tbe  too*  a< 
the  print,  which,  before  treatment,  was  a  porple  blaek,  o(  a  daeidadly 
"  cool  "  shade,  was,  under  the  influence  of  the  beat,  dmoged  to  a  I 


tint,  verging  between  chocolate  and  sepia,  and  of  a  diatioelly  plaaaiac 
character.  The  paper  was  Ilford  matt-aurfaee,  with  which,  altboogb  I 
am  rather  partial  to  warm  tones,  I  am  unable  to  get  tbam  with  aiqr 
degree  of  certainty  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  working ;  bat,  if  this  pUn 
should  be  reliable,  as  upon  one  or  two  subaeqaent  triala  it  aaaou  to  ba, 
it  is  easy  enough  in  practice.  I  may  say  that  tbe  proeeat  of  iteamlng 
does  not  seem  to  have  any  injurious  effect  in  loosening  or  diiaolTing  tha 
picture,  on  the  matt  paper  at  any  rate,  though  pouibly  with  the  gnaay 
surface  it  might  be  different. 

The  question  may  be  raised  is.  Are  the  tones  to  prodaead  panna- 
nent  ?  So  far  as  I  can  see,  they  are  iDr  the  time  being,  tbat  ia  to  aaj, 
wetting  and  rediying  tbe  print  prodacea  no  alteration. 

Bat  IS  the  action  of  heat  likely  to  set  in  motion  any  action  tbat  la 
calculated  to  go  on  and  lead  to  the  ultimate  fading  or  deatraetion  of  Um 
image  ?  I  am  told  that  albumen  prints,  after  fixing  and  washing,  have 
their  tones  rendered  considerably  warmer  by  immersion  in  veiy  ImM 
water,  and  that  the  colour  so  produced  is  apparently  partaanent.  This 
action  seems  analogous.    Ia  it  reliable .' 


GLASGOW  AND  WEST  OP  SCOTLAND  AMATEUB  PHOTO- 
OBAPHIC  ASSOCI.VTION. 

Anxcal  ExBtmrius. 
{From  our  own  Vcrretpondtnt.) 

In  Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland  tha  approaeb  ot  Cbriatmaa  ia  ai*«y* 
looked  forward  to  by  a  very  large  number  ot  amauar  and  protaaaioaal 
workers  with  interest,  on  account  ot  the  annual  diaplay  ot  week  in  tbe 
Association's  rooms,  180,  West  Regent-street,  and  ibis  year  baa  ben  ao 
exception,  for  the  extensive  wall  space  is  occupied  by  aa  fine  a  collcetioo 
of  amateur  photographs  aa  was  perhaps  ever  diaplayed  by  one  aaaoda- 
tion. 

In  judging  the  exhibita  the  Council  have  this  yaar  nada  a  (taah  de- 
parture. In  former  years  the  awards  were  made  «tb«r  bf  ballaiaf  tb* 
members  or  by  professional  Judges.  This  year  Maaara.  Alexaadar  Bobb, 
Ralph  Elder,  and  Thomas  Taylor,  who  were  aaaiated  by  two  Ipeal  pro- 
fessionals, undertook  tiie  onerous  duty  of  judging  ttia  pietarea,  and  bM 
slight  exception— if,  indeed,  any— can  b«  found  with  their  deeiaioa. 
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~A  visit  to  the  elaborately  furnished  rooms  of  this  Association  is  at  all 
times  a  pleasant  undertaking  to  any  one  interested  in  photography,  were 
it  merely  to  inspect  the  operating,  enlarging,  dark  rooms,  and  library  of 
the  Association,  each  of  which  is  fitted  up  in  a  most  lavish  manner,  and 
which  is  perhaps  equalled  by  no  other  association  in  the  kingdom. 

The  Exhibition  this  year,  so  far  as  the  excellence  of  the  work  is  con- 
cerned.  is  a  very  long  wav  in  advance  of  past  years ;  in  fact,  not  a  single 
poor  photograph  finds  a  place  on  the  walls. 

Mr.  Goodwin  has  succeeded  in  gaining  first  hononra  for  both  lantern 
slides  and  stereoscopic  transparencies.  In  the  former  there  were  no  less 
than  twenty-tliree  competitors,  and  the  Judges  were  aided  in  deciding 
this  class  by  the  services  of  Mr.  Arch.  Watson,  who  along  with  Mr. 
Steventon,  were  present  when  the  slides  were  judged  upon  the  screen. 

Annexed  is  list  of  awards  :— Landscapes  (over  half-plate),  silver  medal, 
Stewart  Smith  ;  bronze  medal,  John  Ferguson.  Landscapes  (half-plate 
and  under),  silver  medal,  J.  C.  Oliver;  bronze  medal,  J.  M.  Ewmg. 
Enlargements  of  Portraits,  Groups,  and  Figure  Studies,  silver  medal, 
ProfesBor  Finlay,  M.D.  ;  bronze  medal,  J.  C.  Oliver.  Enlargements  of 
other  subjects,  silver  medal,  Professor  Finlay,  M.D. ;  bronze  medal, 
Archibald  Watson.  Pictures  taken  at  Outdoor  Meetings,  silver  medal, 
J.  C.  Oliver:  bronze  medal,  Archibald  Watson.  Portraiture,  silver 
medal.  John  W.  Eadie  ;  bronze  medal,  Stewart  Smith.  Hand  Camera, 
eUver  medal,  A.  Lindsay  Miller;  bronze  medal,  J.  Imbrie  Fraser. 
Instantaneous,  silver  medal.  John  W.  Eadie;  bronze  medal,  A.  H. 
Duncan.  Lantern  Slides,  silver  medal,  Wm.  Goodwin ;  bronze  medal, 
ThoB.  W.  Bobertson.  Stereoscopic,  silver  medal,  Wm.  Goodwin ; 
bronze  medal,  Wm.  Goodwin  ;  extra  bronze  medal,  John  W.  Miller. 


TASTE  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
What  is  Tasik  ? 
On  referring  to  the  dictionary,  you  will  find,  under  the  heading  "  taste," 
various  significations  of  this  much-used  word  of  the  English  language  ; 
but  the  one  for  our  purpose  will  be  the  following :  "  In  assthetics,  the 
faculty  of  discerning  with  emotions  of  pleasure,  beauty,  grace,  congtnity, 
proportion,  symmetry,  order,  or  whatever  constitutes  excellence,  par- 
ticularly in  the  fine  arts  and  literature."  This  agrees  well  with  Alison, 
the  standard  authority  on  matters  of  taste,  who  says :  "  Taste  is,  in 
general,  considered  as  that  faculty  of  the  human  mind  by  which  we 
perceive  and  enjoy  whatever  is  beautiful  or  sublime  in  the  works  of 
nature  or  art."  Some  later  authorities  enlarge  upon  these  definitions, 
and  consider  taste  to  consist  not  only  in  the  perception  and  enjoyment  of 
beauty,  but  also  in  the  recognition  of  a  moral  quality.  Of  this  number 
are  Carlyle  and  Ruskin.  This  moral  quality  we  may  leave  aside,  and 
consider  taste  only  in  relation  to  the  beautiful. 

Although  taste  is  thus  defined,  it  is  more  easily  discoverd  in  its  results 
than  expressed  by  any  mere  order  of  words.  Most  persons  appear  to 
have  a  natural  gift,  and  show  some  emotion  on  beholding  a  beautiful 
object  either  of  form  or  colour,  and,  as  Dr.  Blair  remarks,  "  they  some- 
times strike  in  the  same  manner  the  philosopher  and  the  peasant,  the  boy 
and  the  man."  In  general,  a  bad  work  of  art  is  speedily  passed  over,  and 
the  fullest  attention  given  to  that  which  is  better,  even  by  those  who 
have  had  no  art  education.  Yet  these  rough  connoisseurs  may  be  quite 
unable  to  give  any  clear  reasons  for  their  choice,,  or  to  say  upon  what 
principles  they  preferred  the  one  work  before  the  other.  Of  course 
exceptions  can  be  found,  but  such  do  not  destroy  the  rule,  but  rather 
show  the  variety  and  complexity  of  tastes.  Many  such  act  out  of  the 
spirit  of  contradiction.  Every  photographer  can  recall  to  mind  the  sitter 
who  invariably  chooses  a  bad  proof  before  one  that,  in  the  general  opinion, 
is  decidedly  superior.  The  same  spirit  is  often  found  in  experts,  and 
Hazlitt  sums  up  such  men  as  follows;  "If  there  are  connoisseurs  who 
spend  their  lives  and  waste  their  breath  in  extolling  sublime  passages  in 
obscure  writers,  and  lovers  who  choose  their  mistresses  for  their  ugly 
faces,  this  is  not  taste,  but  affectation." 

Dismissing,  therefore,  these  exceptions,  it  may  be  stated  that  all 
persons  are  possessed  of  taste  ;  they  have  a  natural  faculty  of  preferring 
some  things  before  others  merely  because  they  consider  them  more 
beautiful.  This  power  naturally  varies  with  each  individual.  "  In  some 
men  only  the  feeble  glimmerings  of  taste  appear,  the  beauties  which 
they  relish  are  of  the  coarsest  kind,  and  of  these  they  have  but  a  weak 
and  confused  impression,  while  in  others  taste  rises  to  an  acute  discern- 
ment and  a  lively  enjoyment  of  the  most  refined  beauties." — Blair. 
Taste  is  thus  really  a  feeling,  a  sentiment,  an  emotion  rather  than  a 
julgment  upon  things.  As  Ruskin  says,  "  When  we  analyse  it,  it  means, 
of  course,  merely  the  right  direction  of  feeling." 

Like  all  feeling,  taste,  when  once  it  obtains  expression,  is  capable  of 
acting  upon  the  feelings  of  others.  Thus,  the  artist  or  photographer  who 
can  fix  the  sentiment  ol  taste  upon  his  material  will  from  thence  be  able 


to  influence  and  cause  similar  sentiments  in  all  those  who  behold  his 
works.  Although  of  such  a  vague  and  apparently  unsubstantial  nature, 
it  is  taste  which  will  finally  decide  what  a  man's  work  will  be ;  and  it  is 
only  through  his  work  that  we  can  judge  of  the  correctness  or  badness  of 
an  artist's  taste.  Taste,  then,  is  just  that  quality  in  a  work  of  art  which 
gives  it  either  success  or  failure. 

Taste  in  Bcsiness. 
My  readers  may  be  asking  what  all  this  tall  talking  has  to  do  with 
them  as  portrait  or  landscape  photographers,  and  I  can  only  answer. 
Much  more  than  the  average  photographer  appears  to  think.  I  also 
believe  this  question  of  taste  has  a  most  important  relation  to  the  busi- 
ness of  a  photographer,  even  in  its  most  commercial  aspects.  If  we  look 
around  and  pick  out  the  men  who  have  made  the  most  rapid  progress, 
and  raised  themselves  to  high  positions  in  the  profession,  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  one  distinguishing  characteristic  of  their 
work  is— taste.  From  a  technical  point  of  view,  their  work  may  be  not 
the  leaet  better,  and  sometimes  worse,  than  the  men  who  are  struggling 
around  them.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  such  men  seem  always  to  be  pros- 
pering, and  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  sitters.  Their  superior 
taste  saves  them,  whilst  the  man  doing  work  of  equal  quality,  and  yet 
lacking  in  a  sense  of  taste,  is  lost.  It  ia  useless  to  lower  his  price,  for 
his  rival  can  still  command  customers  enough  to  pay  well  for  the 
superior  article. 

It  is  often  a  mystery  to  some  photographers  how  it  is  a  rival  succeeds 
where  they  fail.  On  comparison,  they  cannot  see  that  his  work  is 
superior  to  their  own.  I  attribute  this  to  nothing  else  than  the  lack  in 
the  unsuccessful  photographer  of  this  saving  grace  of  taste.  Having 
little  himself,  he  fails  to  grasp  the  essential  quality  of  his  rival's  work. 
It  is  just  tliis  want  of  discernment  which  makes  the  difference.  Taste, 
then,  has  a  business  utility. 

In  this  connexion  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  general  art  educa- 
tion of  the  people  has  made  rapid  advances  of  late  years,  and  that  the 
old-fashioned  painters'  and  photographers'  ideas  of  the  curtain  and  the 
pedestal  as  necessary  accessories  are  long  out  of  date.  If,  therefore,  a 
photographer's  taste  has  failed  to  keep  up  and  improve  with  the  changed 
conditions,  it  is  certain  that  he  must  be  left  behind  with  his  curtain  and 
pedestal.  To  succeed,  a  photographer  must  not  only  keep  up  with  the 
general  taste  of  the  times,  but  must  also  advance,  and,  if  possible,  lead  the 
taste  of  bis  customers.  That  such  an  advance  in  photographic  taste  has 
taken  place  in  the  past  can  be  readily  verified  by  comparing  the  average 
portrait  of  today  and  those  that  have  survived  from  past  years.  Some 
of  the  best  of  to-day,  more  especially  amateur  productions,  have  reached 
a  high  state  of  excellence,  and  exhibit  the  most  refined  taste.  Some 
may  deny  this  excellence  of  amateur  productions,  but  I  maintain  that 
the  amateur,  in  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  has  been  the  leader  of 
the  professional  photographer.  If  there  is  one  thing  above  another 
which  marks  the  amateur  from  the  professional,  it  is  the  taste  of  the 
former.  If  once  the  amateur  gains  a  complete  mastery  of  the  technique 
of  photography,  he  generally  produces  some  fine  artistic  work.  This  arises 
from  two  causes  ;  Firstly,  the  spirit  with  which  the  amateur  works— tor 
pure  love  of  the  art  causes  him  to  give  his  emotions  the  fullest  play, 
and  they  come  out  more  distinctly  in  the  work  he  produces ;  secondly, 
the  amateur,  as  a  rule,  is  a  man  of  education,  and  more  cultured  than 
the  photographer.  Now,  culture  is  simply  the  development  of  natural 
taste,  and  thus  it  comes  out  in  his  pictures. 

Can  Taste  be  Acquired  ? 

Taste  must  be  largely  a  natural  gift  rather  than  acquired,  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  a  natural  gift  is  useless  without  training  and  exercise.  A  fine 
taste  can  only  be  formed  and  strengthened  by  reflection,  study,  and 
comparison.  The  two  principal  marks  of  a  fine  taste  are  delicacy  and 
correctness,  and  these  are  naturally  of  a  slow  growth.  "  An  eye  for  the 
beauties  of  painting  is  never  all  at  once  acquired.  It  is  gradually 
formed  by  being  conversant  among  pictures,  and  studying  the  works  of 
the  best  masters." — Blaib. 

Study  of  the  works  of  the  masters  of  an  art  is  always  a  fruitful 
source  of  improvement,  for  by  this  method  we  can  make  a  comparison 
of  lower  and  higher  degrees  of  the  same  beauty.  But  it  is  no  gain  if, 
by  this  study,  we  are  led  to  imitate  these  masters,  for  nothing  allows  of 
so  much  diversity  and  variety  as  matters  of  taste.  It  is  therefore  well 
to  strike  out  a  path  of  our  own  rather  than  follow  other  men.  Exercise 
is  likewise  most  helpful,  by  constantly  trying,  experimenting,  and  en- 
deavouring to  express  his  taste  in  works,  the  photographer  will  greatly 
increase  the  facility  of  aiquiring  tasty  pictures.  The  alteration  of  a 
single  fold  of  a  dress,  or  the  line  of  a  chair,  or  foliage,  will  often  produce 
a  marked  improvement.    These  are  the  little  things  which  show  taste. 
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It  also  helps  to  develop  taste  to  be  surroanded  with  objects  that  are  at 
once  refined  and  beautiful.  To  the  photographer  this  moans  combining 
the  useful  with  the  beautiful.  "Even  the  necessary  arts  are  exalted 
into  dignity  by  the  genius  that  can  unite  beauty  with  use,"  says  Alison. 
This  taste  can  be  exercised  and  displayed  by  every  photographer  in  the 
choice  of  furniture.  An  excellent  plan,  followed  by  many,  is  to  purchase 
articles,  whenever  you  see  any  adapted  to  your  purpose,  instead  of 
selecting  from  a  limited  choice  of  entirely  unsuitable  things. 

The  sordid  details  of  business  must  not,  however,  engross  the  whole 
attention,  or  that  delicacy,  which  is  the  essence  of  taste,  will  be  ex- 
tinguished, as  Alison  remarks,  "  The  finest  natural  tasta  is  seldom 
found  able  to  withstand  that  narrowness  and  insensibility  of  mind,  which 
is  perhaps  necessarily  acquired  by  the  minute  and  uninteresting  details 
of  the  mechanical  arts." 

Correctness,  being  also  a  quality  of  taste,  is  only  to  be  acquired  by 
comparison.  Photographers,  at  the  present  time,  have  a  tendency  towards 
the  ill-defined,  and  Ruskin  asserts  that  the  ill-defined  constitutes  bad 
taste.  In  opposition  to  this  the  black  and  white  artist  leans  towards  the 
photographic  and  well-defined.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  illustrated 
journals  of  to-day  with  those  of  ten  years  ago,  and  to  notice  how  largely 
the  modern  artist  is  dominated  by  the  photographic  spirit.  Some  of  these 
drawings  are  so  photographic  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from 
products  of  the  camera.  In  this  case  we  have  a  marked  advance  in  taste 
that  is  worthy  of  study,  llany  other  instances  might  bo  given  showing 
how  taste  may  be  acquired  and  used,  but  these  suggestions  must  suffice, 
they  can  be  expanded  by  any  who  care  to  think  over  the  subject. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  foregoing  remarks  apply  to  every 
photographic  worker  from  operator  to  printer,  and  even  spotter  and 
mounter ;  taste  can  be  displayed  in  all  branches  of  photographic  work ; 
it  is  in  fact  a  necessity.  Photography  is  a  profession  because  it  cannot  be 
acquired  by  rule  and  measure.  It  is  very  difficult  to  examine  for  pro- 
ficiency in  photography ;  you  may  examine  in  chemi^^try,  optics,  mathe- 
matics, but  the  test  of  a  photographer  as  of  an  artist  is  the  taste  and 
ability  displayed  in  his  works.  Taste,  therefore,  is  the  first  and  last 
requisite  in  a  photographer.  John  A.  Randall. 


DOINGS  AT  THE  CAMERA  CLUB. 
The  past  year  has  been  a  somewhat  anxious  one  for  the  executive  of  the 
Camera  Club,  unf orseen  difficulties  having  presented  themselves ;  but  the 
closing  months  of  1895  have  brought  with  them  beneficial  changes,  and 
with  those  changes  have  come  renewed  hopes  for  the  future  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  it  is  believed  that  under  the  sway  of  a  new  Manager,  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Seyton  Scott,  the  Camera  Club  will  now  enter  upon  a 
period  of  greatly  increased  prosperity.  Already  this  is  foreshadowed  to 
some  extent  by  the  number  of  appUcations  for  membership  which  have 
come  to  hand  during  the  month— a  result  largely  due  to  increased  vigi- 
lance upon  the  part  of  the  executive,  as  witnessed  "by  the  bill  of  fare  pro- 
vided for  the  entertainment  and  instruction  of  the  members  and  their 
friends. 

A  cynic  once  observed  that  the  attitude  of  the  public  towards  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  speak  to  them  from  a  rostrum  is  expressed  by  the 
aphorism,  "  Entertain  me,  if  you  can  ;  instruct  me,  if  you  dare."  That 
there  is  much  truth  in  this  remark  is  instanced  by  the  balderdash  which 
the  public  will  flock  to  hear,  while  real  merit  is  unappreciated  and  passed 
by.  Even  in  a  coterie  like  the  Camera  Club  the  rule  holds  good,  but  in 
a  much  minor  degree,  for  the  bulk  of  the  members  are  earnest  men,  who 
would  not  readily  lose  the  opportunity  of  benefiting  by  the  experiences  of 
others  who  are  working  in  the  same  direction  as  themselves  ;  but  there 
are  others  who  are  so  far  human  that  they  very  much  like  being  amused, 
and  the  smoking  concerts  are  most  heartily  enjoyed  by  them  ;  and  let  it 
be  noted  that  as  a  mle— of  course,  there  must  be  exceptions  in  such  a 
matter-— the  music  is  of  the  best,  and  the  recitations  and  other  forms  of 
entertainment  quite  above  the  average.  One  smoking  concert  per  month, 
which  is  the  rule  at  the  Camera  Club,  is  not  too  much  by  way  of  relaxa- 
tion from  more  solid  mental  food,  and  the  patronage  which  they  meet 
with  is  a  plea  for  their  continuance. 

The  month  of  December  has  been  decidedly  photographic  in  tone. 
The  elementary  series  of  lectures  has  been  kept  going,  first  by  Dr.  C.  S. 
Paterson,  who  on  the  9th  ult.  discoursed  on  enlarging  photographs  by 
means  of  artificial  light,  and  by  Mr.  E.  Calland,  who  a  week  later  gave  the 
members  his  experiences  with  carbon  printing,  wlule  at  the  same  time  a 
retouching  class,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Redmond  Barrett,  has  been 
formed  for  the  benefit  of  those  members  who  have  not  yet  arrived  at  that 
stage  of  "  forardness  "  when  "  retouching  "  becomes  a  crime.  We  regret 
that  accident  prevented  us  hearing  Mr.  Pringle's  account  of  his  "  Journey 
to  the  Dolomites  and  Back,"  for  we  are  sure  that  both  matter  and  pictures 
would  be  worthy  of  their  author. 

Mr.  Henry  Blackburn's  discourse  on  The  Value  of  a  Line  drew  a  big  | 
audience,  for  this  gentleman  is  fully  acquainted  with  the  art  of  blending 


amaMmmit  with  initmctlon.  and.  morMTtr.  Im  know*  Ua  mUm(  «*U 

i hose  who  do  not  know  what  Mr.  BUekbaro  bat  doM  (or  iii--«^iti 
joumalum  genarally,  or  who  forget  that  lit  U  lh«  craMor  ol  lh«  UU*. 
trated  caUlogae  at  picture  galleriei.  might  p«rb»p«  bi  pauU  at  Um  liU* 
he  choM  for  bii  lecture,  Ilu  Valut  of  a  LintHot  thmiin  mmm 
kind.s  of  line«.  There  ii  the  cheap  "Mat"  tt  tb«  UatB-inat^iTwm 
ranted  '■  fast "  ai  to  colour.  Tbare  li  th«  anUthMit  lo  Ihia.  atMaaoM 
by  the  L.C.  i  V.  Railway  line.  Tbert  ii  th*  clotbM  Un*.  asd  f^i  .q'nu 
line,  Ac.  Mr.  Blaokbum'i  Una  it  that  Byil«rioa«  thiag  wbidi  k  Ma 
charged  with  mdta  ink  will  inieriba  npon  a  piae*  of  eaiAeaid.  tka  £•- 
position  and  direction  o(  which  will  dtt«rmiB«  tba  nimyuM  mhMhm  a 
man  is  an  artist  or  a  duffer.  Mr.  Blackburn  ha*  had,  parhapa  wen 
opportunities  of  judging  of  the  valua  of  tb«M  ink  Una*  ihanaarbody 
else,  for  he  la  the  compiler  and  oriffinator  ol  AeaJrmu  S.,i,.  ' 
pleasmg  httle  handbooks  which  are  illuitratad  by  paaaod  ink  al 
of  the  exhibited  pictures  by  the  artiiti  thamnlTat.  Tba  laetura  waa  a 
pleasant  one,  given  without  farther  referenea  to  notaa  t***-  waa  ijniiii 
by  the  pictures  tlirown  on  the  screen,  picture!  moatly  of  jm  tai  !■> 
drawings  by  various  artists  more  or  leia  known  to  *«'»«f  "KunZt  •( 
the  electric  lantern  as  a  demonstrator  was  navar  battar  axampUAad,  Iha 
drawings  standing  out  upon  the  screen  with  avary  toneh  o(  tha  artial'i 
pen  distinctly  and  beautifully  rendartd.  Mr.  Bla«kbara  fara  a  r' — |-i 
little  homily  about  each  picture  aa  it  waa  ahown,  and  waa  aaariac  «rt<H»tT 
in  praise  nor  blame  when  deserved.  A  drawing  by  Mr.  Paaaw  aama  ia 
for  both.  It  waa  a  picture  of  the  M*rket  Hall  at  Tarmoath,  in  whiah  Iha 
big  black  sail  of  a  barge  in  the  middle  distance  eama  In  tor  aoah  aa««a 
criticism.  The  examples  were  not  all  of  tba  simpla  lina  aort,  aona  o( 
them  being  due  to  those  embossed  papera  prapaiad  lor  prooaai  aitiaU 
which  come  under  the  head  of  scratch  boarda ;  that  i<  to  lay.  tba  irten 
or  card  is  faced  with  a  chalkv  compound,  npon  which  ar«  pniitad  rabad 
lines,  which  can  be  scratched  or  cut  away  to  giva  tiie  Ughta  of  tha  pielmrt. 
Some  of  the  work  produced  by  this  method  U  vary  affaetiva,  bat  it  will  at 
once  be  seen  that,  easy  as  it  may  look,  it  raqniraa  pariu^  mon  artiatia 
ability  than  the  more  laborious  ink  line  to  do  it  jnttiea. 

The  discussion  on  Mr.  Blackburn's  paper  was  amniing,  if  not  *ary 
valuable.  It  would  seem  that,  directly  the  subject  ol  •'  art "  in  any 
form  is  started  at  the  Camera  Club,  there  is  fnn  to  ba  lookad  lor.  Il  ia 
a  curious  characteristic  of  human  nature  that  a  oongragation  of  taaa 
men  should  enter  upon  the  discussion  ol  a  tubjaet  npon  wbieb  th*j 
know,  as  a  foregone  conclusion,  they  will  never  come  to  agTMmanl.  So 
it  was  upon  this  occasion.  One  or  two  artists  took  Mr.  Blaekbam  to 
task  for  showing  sketchy  pictures,  which  could  not  give  a  (air  idaa  of  a 
man's  capabilities,  as  examples  ol  a  man's  work.  Bat  wa  tM"fc  Mr. 
Blackburn  was  quite  justified  in  putting  the  sketehaa  forward,  aa  ba 
really  did,  just  aa  one  might  show  a  letter  as  a  speeiman  of  a  (riaod'a 
handwriting.  Mr.  George  Davison  gave  Mr.  PenneU't  work  a  robbing 
down,  which  it  would  have  startled  that  genial  artist  to  hear.  Altofaibar 
the  evening  was  a  pleasant  one,  and  Mr.  Blackburn's  halt  promtaa  to 
lecture  again  at  an  early  date  was  received  with  entboaiaam. 

On  December  5  Captain  J.  Thomson,  ona  ol  Her  M«ja<ity'a  Inapaetora 
of  Explosives,  entertained  and  instructed  the  Club  with  a  ieetura  OB  tba 
use  and  abuse  of  those  compounds  wiiich  have  tha  unenviable  lainita- 
tion  of  dealing  such  widespread  damage  to  man  and  thing*.  Pnoto- 
graphers  as  a  rule— alwavg  excepting  oartain  azcitable  mauMt*  of  Iha 
fraternity— are  a  peace-loving  lot,  and  may  therafoaa  ba  anppoaad  to 
regard  explosives  as  somewhat  outside  their  environment ;  and,  if  wa  wan 
puzzled  to  find  a  reason  for  this  lecture  before  a  photographle  body  opoo 
a  subject  foreign  to  them,  we  should  saarch  lor  it  in  tha  naa  of 
gun-cottOD,  and  in  the  accidental  manolaotnre  of  tilvar  ftilminatt. 
which  has  occasionally  arisen  in  experimental  hands,  avaa  aliaii  aon 
pictures  were  the  only  results  aimed  at ;  but,  in  reality,  no  aseoaa  ami 
be  found  for  the  reading  of  an  excellant  paper  npon  a  tabjaet  whiah 
interests  all  of  us  more  or  less,  and  which,  moreover,  waa  illattnitad  hj 
several  excellent  photographa.  The  Time,  in  its  notice  ol  tha  laetora.  aayt 
that  it  was  illustrated  by  "dissolving  views."  Thia  ia  very  Innnr.  and 
there  is  some  excuse  for  this  mistake,  lor  actual  axploaives  too  oltan  bava 
been  illustrated  by  "  dissolving  views,"  a  well-known  eaa*  in  point  ~ 
that  ol  the  two  miscreants  who  hired  a  boat  with  tlie  intantioB  of  t ' 
up  London  Bridge,  and  who  were  blown  into  such  minnta  partiriaa  i 
not  a  visible  fragment  remained. 

It  was  mteresting  to  leam  that,  if  any  ona  wania  to  azploda  hiaaalf 
or  any  of  his  friends,  there  are  about  1000  differant  mixtoraa  horn  wbieb 
he  can  choose  the  one  best  suited  to  bit  reqnirementa.  A  qnartat  of  a 
century  ago  there  were  not  more  than  thirty,  ao  that  tba  modam  oparator 
has  a  far  more  extensive  r^ptrtoin.  The  inTantion  of  gtu-ootton,  wbioh 
did  so  much  for  the  photographer  ol  old,  and  is  doing  so  mach  for  him 
now  in  the  manufacture  ol  celluloid  films,  gave  the  great  impetoa  to  Iha 
science  of  explosives ;  and,  although  many  arc  of  tba  opiaiaa  that  tba 
world  would  be  better  without  such  terrible  wea^MM,  w«  mnal  i 
that  industrial  enten>rise  in  mining,  exeavating,  Ae.,  baa 
enormously  by  the  use  ol  explosives.  It  is,  indead,  diflkult  to'  ia 
how  the  world  could  get  on  withont  them.  With  regard  M  their  i 
Captain  Thomson  had  many  interesting  and  wtU-extcuted  pbotogiapb* 
to  show.  These  were  chiefiy  views  ol  plaeea  partly  wrecked  by  dyaamila 
bombs,  taken  under  the  auspices  of  tue  Home  Office  — an  uneaaoy 
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memento  of  the  reign  of  terror  which  we  passed  through  only  a  few 
years  back.  Of  course,  the  lecturer  had  something  to  say  about  that 
mncli-disoussed  indiarubber-like  compound  known  as  cordite ;  and  it  is  a 
comfort  to  learn,  after  all  the  abuse  which  has  been  heaped  upon  this 
modem  substitute  for  "  villainous  saltpetre,"  that  it  has  been  found  to 
withstand  extremes  of  temperature  as  well  as  the  thunders  of  Chancery 
lawsuits,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  really  a  reliable  article,  without 
the  terrible  danger  in  case  of  accidental  ignition  which  is  inseparable 
from  the  older  explosive.  It  seemed  a  pity  that  some  contributor  to  the 
P.  M.  Gazette,  which  has  its  offices  almost  next  door  to  the  Camera  Club, 
and  which  has  so  taken  up  the  case  of  the  alleged  worthleseness  of 
cordite,  was  not  present  to  spar  with  Captain  Thomson,  for  we  should 
then  have  had  some  fun.  But  all  was  peace.  No  one  was  even  blown 
up,  physically  or  metaphorically,  and  the  members  of  the  Club  rested  in 
their  beds  that  night  jast  as  if  no  means  existed  of  landing  them  sky- 
ward. 

Considering  that  it  was  so  near  Christmas,  and  considering  also  the 
abstruse  nature  of  the  subject,  there  was  a  fair  attendance  at  the  Club  on 
the  19th,  to  hear  Dr.  Ackworth's  discourse  on  the  speed  determination  of 
plates.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  such  a  paper  promised 
to  be  abstruse,  for  the  matter  was  so  clearly  set  forth  by  Dr.  Ackworth 
that  all  difficulties  of  understanding  it  disappeared,  and  the  time  flew  fast 
while  he  spoke,  a  sura  sign  that  his  audience  were  interested.  It  must  be 
feared  though  that  the  great  majority  of  workers  care  little  about  speed 
determination.  They  are  content  to  buy  the  quickest  plates  which  they 
can  obtain,  and  leave  the  experimentalists  to  determine  whether  Jones 
beats  Smith  in  the  rapidity  of  his  goods,  or  whether  Eobinson  excels 
both.  They  will  buy  Robinson's  if  they  hear  that  it  has  been  definitely 
determined  that  Bobinson's  are  the  quickest  plates  in  the  market,  but 
why  they  are  the  quickest,  or  by  what  method  they  are  proved  to  be  so, 
they  care  not  one  straw. 

Dr.  Ackworth  commenced  his  paper  by  telling  his  hearers  that  this 
question  of  the  determination  of  plate  speeds  was  not  a  simple  one,  as 
some  people  might  think.  In  reality  it  was  a  highly  complex  one,  for  so 
many  factors  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  This  was  shown  by 
Captain  Abney's  paper  some  months  ago,  when  he  showed  how  much  the 
temperature  at  the  time  of  exposure  influenced  the  results  obtained.  The 
primitive  method  of  testing  plate  speeds  was  to  expose  two  plates  for  the 
same  period  to  the  same  light,  develop  and  fix  them  with  the  same  de- 
veloper under  the  same  conditions,  and  then  to  find  out  which  plate 
showed  the  greater  amount  of  deposit.  He  now  showed  two  plates  which 
had  been  thus  treated,  A  and  B,  in  wliich  A  was  denser  than  B  ;  but,  by  ex- 
tending the  time  of  exposure  for  both,  it  was  seen  that  B  became  denser 
than  A,  and  therefore  this  method  gave  contradictory  results.  It  was  clear, 
then,  that  we  must  not  depend  upon  one  exposure,  but  must  submit  each 
plate  tried  to  several  before  we  can  obtain  a  just  idea  of  its  merits.  We 
must  remember,  too,  that  a  plate  may  have  the  capacity  of  giving  great 
density  although  it  may  be  comparatively  slow  in  action ;  and  here  we 
have  the  reason  for  the  apparent  contradictory  behaviour  of  the  two 
plates  just  exhibited. 

The  lecturer  then  explained  the  action  of  'Warnerke's  sensitometer, 
and  pointed  out  how  it  differed  from  Spurge's  instrument.  He  also 
threw  on  the  screen  the  results  of  exposing  different  plates  under 
Warnerke's  apparatus,  ami  showed  that,  althougb  one  plate  might  be 
much  quicker  than  another,  the  gradations  were' quite  different  when 
compared  with  one  another. 

Next  the  two  systems  of  speed  determination  due  to  Captain  Abney 
and  Messrs.  Hurler  &  Driffield  were  submitted  to  comparison.  In  both 
the  plates  were  exposed  behind  a  rotating  sector,  so  arranged  that  dif- 
ferent parts  received  measured  periods  of  exposure  ;  but,  while  Captain 
Abney  used  ao  amyl-acenate  lamp  as  his  luminant,  Messrs.  Hurter  & 
Driffield  preferred  a  standard  candle.  In  the  lecturer's  opinion,  the 
Pentane  Argand  lamp  was  superior  to  either  as  a  reliable  standard  to 
work  from.  Working  with  the  rotating  sector,  the  plate,  after  develop- 
ment, shows  four  gradations,  and  each  is  subsequently  carefully  measured 
by  means  of  a  photometer.  It  might  be  remarked  that  in  Captain 
Abney's  experiments  the  negative  had  been  regarded  as  a  means  towards 
an  end  only,  but  Messrs.  Hurter  it  Dritfield  have  regarded  the  negative 
as  the  important  thing.  The  lecturer  proceeded  to  show  what  an  im- 
portant factor  was  repreiented  by  fog  on  a  plate,  and  he  proved,  by  a 
series  of  diagrams,  the  amount  of  light  stopped  by:  1,  the  glass;  2,  gela- 
tine and  glass;  3,  fogged  gelatine,  itc.  He  then  dealt  with  the  question 
of  development,  and  said  that  the  nature  of  the  developer  employed 
exercises  a  very  great  influence  upon  the  results  obtained  in  speed  deter- 
mination. And  here  came  a  very  interesting  illustration  of  this  im- 
portant point,  in  the  form  of  a  plate  which  had  been  cut  in  three  parts, 
one  part  being  developed  with  ferrous  oxalate,  another  with  pyro-soda, 
and  the  third  with  metol-soda.  There  was  nothing  to  choose  between 
the  two  latter — they  were,  for  all  practical  purposes,  alike ;  but  the 
portion  developed  with  ferrous  oxalate  lagged  far  behind  so  far  as  density 
was  concerned.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  have  known  what 
plate  this  was,  for  it  is  certain  that  ferrous  oxalate,  with  some,  will  give 
as  great  density  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  Dr.  Ackworth  also  called 
attention  to  the  rem».rkable  difference  'in  the  colour  of  the  defosit,  by 


which  the  actual  density  in  its  value  for  printing  purposes  was  much 
increased  in  the  two  plates  developed  by  pyro-soda  and  metol-soda. 
This  difference  is  not  generally  recognised  in  speed  measuremauts. 

There  now  followed  a  series  of  most  intere3tiDg  lantern  slides  which 
had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Charters  White.  They  were  photo-micro- 
graphs, which  had  Veen  obtained  from  different  unexposed  plates,!  in 
order  to  show  the  grain  of  the  emulsion  under  a  magnification  of  100 
diameters.  This  was  increased  to  about  3000  diameters  on  the  lantern 
screen,  and  the  brilli«int  electric  light  brought  out  the  details  of  the 
slides  with  great  distinctness.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  slow 
plates  showed  the  finer  grain,  the  best  in  this  respect  being  a  chloro- 
bromide  plate.  We  were  sorry  that  a  pure  chloride  plate  was  not 
shown,  for  this  question  of  fineness  of  grain  is  a  very  important  one. 
We  were  also  shown  the  mischief  wrought  by  fog  without  exposure,  and 
this  interesting  series  of  photomicrographs  brought  the  paper  to  a 
close. 

As  to  the  discussion,  there  was  none.  Mr.  Wamerke  tried  to  draw 
Dr.  Ackworth  by  stating  that,  although  the  lecturer  had  very  clearly 
explained  the  different  methods  of  speed  determination  adopted  by 
Captain  Abney  and  Messrs.  Hurter  &  Driffield,  he  had  not  told  his 
hearers  which  was  the  better  of  the  two.  Mr.  Warnerke  thought  that 
they  had  a  right  to  expect  an  enunciation  on  this  important  point. 
But  Dr.  Ackworth  would  not  allow  any  salt  to  be  put  upon  his  tail.  He 
answered,  in  s  guarded  manner,  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  which  was  the 
better  of  the  two.  Much  might  be  said  for  both  systerns.  There  were 
so  many  factors  to  be  considered,  that  he  really  could  not  commit  himself 
to  a  definite  reply.  The  Eev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  then,  in  a  few  well-chosen 
words,  closed  the  proceedings,  at  the  same  time  expressing  the  opinion, 
which  most  others  shared,  that  Dr.  Ackworth's  paper  was  one  of  the  most 
valuable  ever  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Camera  Club. 


©ur  (Btrttonal  llnMit. 
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The  Beersaert  Laxierx  Plates. 

Mr.  Oscar  Scholzig,  of  Dashwood  House,  9  New  Broad-street, 
has  sent  us  samples  of  the  Beernaert  Lantern  Plates  which  are  being 
introduced  by  the  E.  Beernaert  Dry  Plate  Company.  With  each 
box  of  plates  is  given  twelve  magnesium  wires  for  making  exposures, 
in  addition  to  twelve  masks  and  binding  strips.  The  plates  are 
issued  in  two  series.  Series  E  1  is  a  chloricle  print-out  plate,  and  it 
is  sufHcient  to  expose  it  in  contact  with  the  negative  from  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes,  in  direct  sunlight,  to  obtain  a  rich  red-toned  fully 
printed  out  image.  The  slide  need  not  be  fixed  or  washed,  but  can 
be  used  direct  in  the  lantern,  or  exhibited  as  a  transparency,  pro- 
vided, as  it  is  pointed  out,  it  is  not  exposed  to  a  very  strong  light 
for  a  great  length  of  time.  Recently,  an  hour's  exposure  to  day- 
light was  insufficient  to  degrade  one  or  two  plates  that  we  printed 
out  in  this  manner.  It  is  a  quick  and  convenient  way  of  making  a 
lantern  slide  for  a  special  purpcse,  and,  when  time  allows,  the  image 
can  be  fixed  and  finished  in  the  usual  way  without  undergoing 
reduction. 

The  series  F  1  plates  are  for  making  slides  by  exposure  and  de- 
velopment in  the  ordinary  way,  and  a  number  of  specimen  slides,  so 
made,  have  been  submitted  to  us  showing  that  a  perfect  command 
over  the  colour  of  the  deposit  is  obtained,  the  range  extending  from 
cold  black  to  warm  red.  The  plates  have  evidently  been  well  and 
carefully  made,  and  should  be  very  popular  with  photographers 
undertaking  lantern-slide  work. 

With  reference  to  the  Beernaert  plates,  Mr.  Scholzig  informs  us 
that  not  only  are  the  different  kinds  and  rapidities  of  Beernaert 
plates  all  one  price,  but  they  have  adopted  a  system  of  calculating 
the  prices,  strictly  on  the  basis  of  the  surface  coated,  only  taking 
into  consideration  the  extra  cost  of  the  very  thin  glass  used  for  the 
smaller  sizes,  and  of  the  very  thick  glass  necessary  for  the  very 
large  plates.  The  basis  price  is  10s.  per  square  metre,  or  lOOi.  per 
dozen  square  yards.  Thus  the  large-size  plates  come  remarkably 
cheap  in  comparison  with  the  general  run  of  prices.  The  Beernaert 
Company  have  put  up  thirty  new  machines  for  the  production  of 
their  plates,  films  and  papers  of  all  kinds,  and  they  claim  to  possess 
the  only  factory  in  the  world  capable  of  evenly  and  cleanly  coating 
plates  of  any  size,  up  to  the  largest  sheets  of  glass  that  can  be  manu- 
factured. 

The  Practical  Photographer  for  183o. 

Bradford  :  Percy  Lund  Sc  Co. 
The  bound  volume  of  our  contemporary,  for  1895,  makes  an  at- 
tractive book.  It  is  full  of  tastefully  chosen  illustrations  in  half- 
tone, and  the  literary  portion,  under  the  careful  editorship  of  Mr. 
"  Matthew  Surface,"  embodies  a  great  deal  of  excellent  photographic 
teaching. 
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A  Substitute  for  Gold. — A  French  journal  describes  a  new  and  promising 
substitute  for  (told.  It  is  produced  by  alloying  ninety-four  parts  of  copper 
with  six  of  antimony,  the  copper  being  first  melted  and  the  antimony  after- 
wards added  ;  to  this  a  quantity  of  magnesium  carbonate  is  added  to  increase 
its  specific  gravity.  The  alloy  is  capable  of  being  drawn  out,  wrought,  and 
soldered  just  as  gold  is,  and  is  said  to  take  and  retain  as  tine  a  polish  as  gold. 
Its  cost  is  a  shilling  a  pound. 

Gklatisb  is  transformable  into  a  kindred  substance,  gelatose,  or  proto- 
gelatose,  characterised  by  want  of  the  property  of  funning  a  jelly,  and  of  being 
precipitated  by  a  standard  solution  of  sodium  chloride.  In  cultures  of  lique- 
factive  microbia  it  is  observed  in  the  first  moments  that  the  gelatine  is 
changed  into  gelatose.  Gelatine  loses  the  property  of  jellifying  if  left  in 
contact  with  an  alkaline  chloride  or  iodide.  With  the  fluorides  the  trans- 
formation is  only  partial.  The  change  may  be  named  saline  digestion. — 
A.  Dastke  and  N.  Floresco. 

Api'arentlv,  although  Christmas  numbers  have  multiplied  tenfold,  their 
popularity  is  still  as  great.  The  Christmas  number  of  the  iViiidsor  Maga-.ine 
was  actually  ' '  sold  out "  on  the  day  of  publication,  despite  the  enormous 
edition  that' was  printed.  Apropos  of  this,  it  was  computed  that,  if  the  copies 
of  the  magazine  were  placed  end  to  end,  thev  would  cover  a  distance  of  forty- 
seven  miles.  Tlie  great  demand  for  the  Windsnr  is  probably  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  with  each  copy  is  given  a  complete  volume  by  Conan  Doyle, 
e.ttra  to  the  diversified  contents,  numbering  224  pages. 

Messrs.  Lonsdale  Bros.,  of  22,  Goswell-road,  Aldersgate-street,  E.C., 
write  :  "  We  have  great  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  we  have  taken  com- 
modious and  centrally  situated  premises  (containing  upwards  of  5000  square 
feet)  at  the  above  address,  which  we  are  fitting  up  with  the  most  modern 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  photographic  apparatus  and  camera  brass- 
work.  The  establishment  of  works  in  the  metropolis  has  been  induced  by  the 
increasing  growth  of  our  Ijondon  and  export  trade,  and  we  believe  it  will  be 
for  the  greater  convenience  of  the  majority  of  our  customers,  many  of  whom 
have  parcels  cjntract^  with  and  pay  periodical  visits  to  London,  when  they 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  personally  inspecting  our  manufactures  in  our 
new  sho^vrooms. 

Thk  Durham  City  Camera  Club's  Fourth  Exhibition  of  Photographs  will  be 
held  in  the  Shakespeare  Hall,  North-road,  Durham,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, February  18  and  19,  1896.  Prize  list  for  exhibitors.  The  following 
classes  are  for  open  competition  : — Class  I.  Landscape  or  Seascape,  any  size  or 
process.  C'la.ss  II.  Portraiture  and  Figure  Study,  any  size  or  process. 
Class  III.  Architecture  and  any  subject,  any  size  or  process  (other  than 
Classes  I.  and  II.).  Class  IV.  Lantern  Slides  (set  of  6).  Eight  medals  (four 
silver  and  four  bronze)  and  certificates  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Judges  in  the  above  classes.  Entries  close  February  8,  1896.  Entry  forms 
and  any  further  information  may  be  obtained  from  R.  Hauxwell,  Hon. 
Secretary,  The  Avenue,  Durham. 

"Silver  is  usually  recovered  from  silver  bromide  wastes,"  says  the  Scientijic 
Ameikan,  "incident  to  photographic  purposes,  by  mixing  them  with  nine- 
tenths  their  weight  of  calcined  sodium  carbonate,  and  fusing  in  a  crucible, 
whereby  carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen  are  given  ofl'.  Metallic  silver  gathers  at 
the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  and  a  double  salt  of  sodium  carbonate  and  sodium 
bromide  floats  on  top  as  a  clear  liquid.  On  cooling  the  crucible  down  to  a  red 
heat  the  silver  solidifies,  and  the  flux,  still  in  a  liquid  state,  may  then  be 
easily  poured  off.  The  silver  thus  obtained  is  of  a  fine  white  colour.  The 
flux  usually  has  an  intense  yellow  colour,  and  still  contains  about  ten  per 
cent,  of  silver.  The  latter  may  be  obtained  (Pharin.  Cfntralli.,  xxxvi.  p.  632) 
by  mixing  the  flux  with  plenty  of  water  and  stirring  occasionally  to  facilitate 
solution  of  the  flux.  The  unchanged  silver  bromide  is  allowed  to  settle, 
washed  by  decantation,  and  presented  for  a  subsequent  operation." 

The  South  London  Photographic  Society's  Seventh  .\nnual  Exhibition  will 
be  held  at  the  Public  Baths,  Church-street,  Camberwell,  S.E.,  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  March  2.  3,  4,  5,  6, 
and  7,  1896.  The  Ibllowing  are  the  open  classes  :— J,  Pictures  which  have 
previously  received  an  award ;  K,  Pictures  not  previously  medalled ;  L, 
Lantern  Slides  which  have  previously  received  an  award  (sets  of  six) ;  M, 
Lantern  Slides  not  previously  medalled  (^sets  of  six) ;  N,  Process  Work  ;  0, 
Stereoscopic  Slides  not  previously  medalled  (sets  of  four).  The  silver  and 
bronze  medals  competed  for  in  the  above  classes  will  be  awarded  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Judges.  The  Society's  medals  will  also  be  awarded  for  the 
best  trade  exhibit,  and  for  the  most  useful  novelty  in  nhotographic  apparatus. 
Entry  forms  and  further  information  respecting  the  Exhibition  can  be  obtained 
from  Charles  H.  Oakden  (Hon.  Secretary),  30,  Hensloweroad,  East  Dulwich, 
S.E. 

South  London  Society's  Concert.— -In  jilace  of  the  usual  meeting,  the 
above  held  their  second  social  gathering  on  December  16  last,  when  a  large 
audience  of  members  and  their  friends  were  present  ilespite  the  elements.  A 
programme  had  been  arranged  for  by  the  Hon.  Assistant  Secretary,  and  the 
chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Walter  D.  Welford.  The  proceedings  commenced 
shortly  after  eight  )).m.,  and  were  carried  through  the  long  evening  by  the 
chairman  without  flag  or  delay  of  any  kind  likely  to  mar  its  success.  A 
pianoforte  solo  for  the  left  hand  by  Miss  Florence  Fellows  deserv'es  special 
mention,  as  also  do  the  flute  solos  of  Mr.  G.  Ernest  Stanger  and  the  recita- 
tions by  Mr.  Snellgrove.  The  violin  solos  of  Miss  Fuller  call  for  notice  m 
her  selections  from  Faust.  The  comic  element  was  well  sustained  by  Mr. 
Powell,  Mr.  W.  C.  Hansell,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Boyce,  and  the  honours  of  assisting 
at  the  piano  were  well  divided  between  Miss  Stevens,  Miss  Winnie  Box.iU, 
and  Miss  Dickinson.  Other  songs  by  Mr.  Mayo,  Mr.  Cass,  and  Miss  Stevens, 
and  the  recitations  by  Mr.  Utley  and  Mr.  Dickinson  all  helped  to  pronounce 
the  evening  one  of  the  most  successful  undertakings  of  the  Society  outside  its 
photographic  work. 


L0MiP:Ri'g  Plattoo-mait  Brojudk  P^ntu-Umm.  fitml  Brat,  lafamw 
that  Messn.  Lomier*  vt  now  mauafactarlaf  thb  psptr  la  t«o  uaAm  "  A  ~ 
for  contact  printing,  "  B  "  for  cnUrgiog,  "At  Utto- psiMr  l«  torn  tte«  mm* 
rapid  than  the  former.  "^  ^^  ^^ 

I'HOTOfiRAPHic  SociKTY  OK  Irila.ho.— In  conn«xioD  with  Um  f  iMliMtM  uf 
the  Photographic  Society  of  Ireland,  which  will  b«  hald  la  r»hr^n,  UML  It 
is  intended  to  have  ■  •peclal  exhibit  of  photogrsph*  nn  riwitlM  IrUl  mmmr 
historical  and  archieslogicti  remains,  cbara<:t«r  tkatchw,  he  As  U<*  \» 
expected  to  aid  in  intereating  touriatt  in  tho  bauti**  of  IraUad,  Ih*  Irkk 
Tourist  Development  AsHOciation  hava  off«r*d  26/.  to  \m  awanUd  u  ertue 
Many  lovely  souvenirs  of  Ireland  mud  bare  bwo  obt*la«i  br  oastow 
photographers  who  have  visite<l  the  Kmeral  lala,  and  it  l(  hoped  Um  wtU 
be  induced  to  send  apeoimens  of  their  work  to  thia  KxhibiUoa,  aod  Mt  «*lr 
take  part  in  a  competition  for  valuable  priua,  but  at  the  —  timt  MMoft 
the  object  this  Aasociatinn  has  in  view,  and  ao  ataiat  la  aprtadiag  a  kaowMf* 
of  the  attractions  of  Ireland.  The  prizaa  ooatiat  of  one  priM  of  U,,  OM  of 
3/.,  and  one  of  21.,  and  thirty  certificatea  to  thoe*  pletorea  nazt  ia  enW  of 
merit,  to  which  also  will  be  given  a  fee  of  l(k.  M.  for  rif ht  of  r»iiiiii1«il|iw. 
Prize-winners  must  allow  the  reproduction  of  the  wiaalaf  pMww,  aad  tho 
name  of  the  photographer  wiU  be  attached  to  the  rapiodaallaa.  Vaiaa  «f 
prizes  may  be  taken  in  medala,  photographic  gooda,  or  ctah.  riutaiw,  wUcb 
must  be  inonnted,  but  need  not  be  framM,  moat  be  (Ulinnd  at  9i,utmmm- 
street,  Dublin,  before  January  31,  18)M. 


Datettt  BriD.£$. 

The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  December  15 

and  21  :— 


Tripod  Stands.— Xo.  24,078.    "  Improvements  connected  with  Tripod  1 
for  Pliotographic  Cameras  and  other  articles."    H.  H.  HrA»»Cl. 

Dark  Sudks.— No.  24,121.     "  Improvements  in  Photographic  Dirk  8UdM  Car 
Carrying  Sinsitiseil  Cut  Films."    H.  Uoouirra. 

Focussing   Appliance  — No.  21,124.      "  Focusaing   Appliance   (or   Phot*- 
graphic  Cameras."    .1.  PcaRsi. 

Photocrapbic  Baths.— No.  24,141.    "  Improrements  in  Means  (br  Prapariag 
Photographic  Baths.  "    A.  HAROl'sr. 

Cameras.— No.  24, 157.   "  Improremsnts  in  Cimeras."  Complete  *r— 'tflHim 
H.  Caslir. 

Lenses.— No.  24,278.     "Improvements  in  I'hotlgraphic  Objectirea."     Com- 
plete specification.    F.  R.  von  VoniTLXsiDiR  aod  D.  Kstarru. 

Cameras  and  Cuanoiku  Bo.xn. — "  Improvements  in  PhotogrspUc  CaoMna 
and  Plate-changing  Mechanism  for  use  therewith."    C.  Ouvim. 

Lanterns — No:  24,383.     "  Improvements  in  or  relating  to  Magic  LMtataa." 

S.  P.  FRA>dPT0S. 

Cameras.- No.  24,390.     "  Improvementi  in  Photograp'iic  Cimecaa."    A.  A. 

Smith  and  J.  SruABT. 
Sensitised  Paper. -Mo.  24,440.     "Improvement!  in  the  M»aCa4ni«  af 

Sensitised  Paper  suitable  for  Pnoioj^phic  Parpossa."     W.   Pusw. 

Grbbne. 
Phutographic  Appliances.— No.  24,S01.    "  Improremeatt  ia  and  niatla(  t» 

Photographic  Ajipliances."    G.  Lecoubt  and  J.  Bovt.. 
Printinc,  Fham b.— No.  24,521.    "  An  Improved  Photogrsphic  Priatiaf  Tn 

ond  accessories  applied  thereto."    0.  HouoBTOH. 


i^eettuffss  of  SoctrttrjEJ. 

MEETINGS   OF  SOCIETIES   FOR   NEXT  W»EK 


Jununry. 


tf Richmond 

6 South  London  

7 Brixton  and  Olapham 

7 Gospel  Oak    

Croydon  Camera  Olab 


l> .... 
0 

9 Woolwich  Photo.  Society 

10 I  Birkenhead  Photo. 

10 i  Ireland   

10 I  Oldham  

11 !  Boomemonth  


Umtmi  Bveainf. .;-ii-ii_^ 

Hatut-eeiMTa  Iferk.    Walter  a  Welkrt. 

eersath  Aaaoal  Oeaeml  MiiMag. 

I  PlUlafnpku!  JUIwM  cM  Ukrtr  >— aU 

I     ItjMitfdtie. 

I  Ortti*chn»mH*  PfktUrmH  iB^>*  *» 

\     Cmt»4  PmiMlimft.    a.  E.  WWia. 

Bnmid,  and  Putimatrr:    K.  Ui«h. 


Leigh  -  ,  -  . 

Livurpool  Amateur :  Laatem  in  Lte- 

'  Lantern  5<ght.  (or 


Taatiaa  Meatan' 
.     SUdee. 

Stmt  StMiU  Ortitm'  Lamt. 
rwn  •■  kinii  Luiit.  Mi 
Auanal  SotrSe  and  Daaee. 
Laatara  Xraaiaf. 


.0. 


Richmond  Camera  Club.— December  3S.— Mr.  AidoMer 

Mr.  Taylor  resumed  his  demonstration  on  the  subject  of 

Frajie-makwo  and  Photoobaphic  CA«nnrr«T 
by  giving  practical  directions  and  showing  the  proceas  of  making  »«»*?••  I— ^-- 
of  apparatus  easUy  within  the  powers  of  an  averse*  »«»»»«»'■  "T*"*^,?™*? 
snmll  stock  of  goo'd  tools.  One  of  the  luMt  useful  of  the  «rt>=^'J«'' T^ 
was  a  glass-bottomed  dish,  the  construction  of  which  ws.  »^f'^'»  '1''*^ 
while  examples  of  home-made  tray  racks,  nenatire  boxes.  aUdeholea.  tUar 
stands,  &c,  all  thoroughly  efficient  for  their  pnrpo«a,  ,*«»•  •»'™^-X 
their  mode  of  construction  explained.  This  waa  the  last  naetiag  or  tae 
autumn  session,  and  the  Club  adjonmed  until  January  «. 
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Bath  Pbotographlc  Society.— December  18,  Mr.  Aug.  F.  Perren  (President) 
in  the  chair. 

PORTRAITURK  :  PLATINO-BROMIDK  PAPERS. 
Mr.  Nahcm  Luboshez,  of  the  Eastman  Photographic  Materials  Company, 
London,  attended,  by  invitation  of  the  Society,  and  gave  a  most  successful  lecture 
and  demonstration,  entitled  -1  Talk  about  Succestjul  Portraiture  and  Platino- 
hromide  Papers.  He  commenced  his  address  by  describing  a  picture  in  pure 
black  and  pure  white,  all  intermediate  tones  being  rendered  as  represented  in  a 
steel  engraving.  Certain  photographic  papers  approached  this  condition  very 
closely,  as  he  proposed  to  show ;  but,  in  order  to  succeed,  the  operator  must 
be  master  of  his  materials,  and  not  allow  the  materials  to  control  him.  He 
claimed  that,  by  an  intelligent  use  of  platino-bromide  paper,  the  material  was, 
or  should  be,  under  perfect  control.  He  next  spoke  of  the  kind  of  developing 
solution  most  under  control,  and  the  power  one  could  exert  on  a  plate  of 
ordiilary  speed,  which  was  absent  in  the  case  of  more  rapid  sensitive  surfaces, 
when  hazy  shadows  frequently  supervened.  The  lecturer  introduced  the 
notion  of  varying  the  aperture  of  light  in  the  objective  during  exposure,  and 
showed  an  extraordinary  example  of  work  he  had  produced  in  this  way.  This 
was  a  huge  enlargement  by  artificial  light  on  a  long  sheet  of  prepared  platino- 
bromide  paper,  showing  pure  black  and  all  half-tones,  and  imprinted  within 
a  portion  of  the  shadow  was  a  twelve-inch  contact  print  of  the  same  subject. 
This  WBs  pronounced  to  be  perfect.  Numerous  questions  were  asked  by  the 
assembly  and  satisfactorily  answered,  after  which,  by  the  aid  of  the  black- 
board, Mr.  Luboshez  gave  some  valuable  information  on  the  subject  of 
lighting  in  connexion  with  obtaining  a  successful  portrait.  He  was  careful  to 
demonstrate  the  most  suitable  angle,  and  he  inveighed  against  the  practice  of  re- 
flecting light  from  a  false  auzle.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  the  Chair- 
man heartily  thanked  both  Mr.  Luboshez  and  the  Eastman  Company  for  the 
pleasure  the  meeting  had  derived.  He  (the  Chairman)  had  never  heard 
so  much  valuable  information  given  in  one  lecture. 

Livsrpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.— December  19. — A.  demon- 
stration was  given  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Carrothers  on  Lantern-slide  Making.  Mr. 
Carruthers  showed  the  whole  process  up  to  the  finishing  of  the  slides  in  an 
exceedingly  clear  manner,  and  developed  several  plates  in  the  presence  of  the 
audience.  The  demonstration  was  of  especial  interest  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
when  lantern  lectures,  which  of  late  years  have  come  so  much  into  vogue,  are 
in  full  swing,  and  the  popularity  of  these  lectures,  in  their  modern  form, 
being  largely  due  to  the  eflbrts  of  the  Liverpool  Society. 

Plymouth  Photographic  Society. — December  20. 
Platino-bromide. 
Mr.  Luboshez  described  the  process  of  enlarging  on  platino-bromide  papers, 
showing  a  very  splendid  example  of  a  head  and  bust,  much  larger  than  life 
size,  and  which  had  also,  printed  on  the  same  sheet  by  contact,  a  print  of  the 
original  negative.  It  was  evident  that  in  this  mounting  in  juxtaposition  every 
facility  for  comparing  results  was  present,  and  it  showed  but  little,  if  any, 
fallino;  off  in  detail  between  the  original  and  its  enlargement.  The  purity  of 
the  whites  and  the  velvety  blacks  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Mr.  Luboshez 
fully  explained  the  means  of  getting  good  blacks,  by  so  timing  exposures  that 
development  could  be  fully  carried  out,  and  not  checked  half  way.  He  also 
made  it  clear  how  to  get  the  utmost  detail  in  the  enlargement  by  means  of 
varying  the  stops  during  the  exposure,  commencing  with  a  small  stop  and 
increasing  the  aperture.  The  question  of  developers  for  bromide  papers  was 
also  dealt  with  in  a  full  and  able  manner,  the  lecturer's  favourite  being  the 
ferrous-oxalate,  on  account  of  the  definite  character  of  its  composition,  the 
variations  possible  in  its  two  or  three  components,  and  the  perfect  result 
obtainable.  At  this  stage,  on  the  question  arising  as  to  whether  the  lecturer 
should  practically  demonstrate  the  development  of  some  exposed  paper,  it 
was  unanimously  agreed  that  far  more  would  be  learned  by  Mr.  Laboshez 
continuing  his  lecture  than  by  an  experiment  which  could  be  watched  by  but 
few,  and  which  would  teach  less  than  practical  tests  in  one's  own  dark  room. 
The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  portraiture,  which  he 
illustrated  on  the  blackboard,  showing  how,  by  defectif'e  and  cross  lighting, 
the  features  might  be  so  distorted  as  to  produce  an  unnatural  effect,  and  he 
strongly  advocated  as  a  general  principle  that  the  direction  of  the  rays  of  light 
be  kept  mainly  in  one  axis,  and  dis'ributed  as  required,  but  be  not  reflected. 
At  the  end  of  an  instructive  lecture,  listened  to  with  the  closest  attention  by 
upwards  of  one  hundred,  Mr.  Luboshez  was  accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 

Photographic  Society  of  Ireland.— At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society,  at 
which  Mr.  G.  Mansfield,  J. P.,  D.L.,  presided,  and  before  a  very  large  audience. 
a  very  interesting  dual  lecture,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  was  delivered  by 
Messrs.  H.  Goodwillie  and  J.  M.  Keogh.  the  subject  being 

A  Tour  in  Normandy. 
The  slides  shown  were  excellent  in  every  sense,  and  very  uniform  in  technical 
qualities,  and  gave  utmost  satisfaction  to  every  one  present ;  indeed,  the  con- 
tinual applause  which  greeted  the  pictures  as  they  were  shown  on  the  screen 
was  sufficient  testimony  as  to  their  good  qualities.  These  gentlemen  are 
certainly  to  be  congratulated  on  producing  such  superior  work.  The  cameras 
they  used  were  home-made,  and  were  fitted  with  Taylor,  Taylor,  &  Hobson's 
lenses,  which  were  worked  all  through  with  the  aperture  at  /-ll ;  cut  films 
were  used  for  making  the  negatives.  Over-exposure  was  what  had  to  be 
guarded  against,  even  in  street  scenes.  Messrs.  Goodwillie  and  Keogh  started 
on  bicycles,  on  June  23  last,  from  Rouen  for  Bernay,  next  day  riding  on  to 
Falaise,  passing  through  Lisieux  ;  on  the  25th  from  Falaise  to  Flers,  thence  to 
Avranches.  On  the  27th  the  ride  was  continued  from  Avranches  to  Mont  St. 
Michel,  from  here  to  St.  Malo,  from  whence  the  train  was  taken  to  Coutance.  On 
the  30th  they  started  from  Coutance  on  their  bicycles,  making  for  St.  Lo,  and  on 
.July  1  they  reached  Caen,  and  next  day  rode  on  to  TrouviUe,  passing  through 
Havre,  taking  in  Ficamp,  arriving  on  the  4th  at  Dieppe,  where  they  remained 
the  day,  then  crossing  to  Newhaven.  At  all  the  abo\-e-named  places  and  along 
the  route  some  interesting  and  fine  photographs  were  taken.  The  cameras 
Messrs.  Goodwillie  and  Keo^h  carried  on  their  backs  when  not  in  use,  and  the 
films  were  placed  in  a  .small  box  under  the  saddles.  From  the  photographic 
point  of  view,  judging  from  the  results  shown,  the  tour  was  very  successful, 
and  from  remarks  gathered  during  the  lecture  these  gentlemen  appear  to  have 
had  a  happy  time  of  it. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 
1896. 

February  27-29 Woolwich  Photographic  Society. 

March  2-6  *South  London  Photographic  Society.    Hon.  Secretary, 

Charles  H.  Oakden,  30,  Henslowe-road,  East  Dulwich, 
S.E. 

„     3-6  *Cheltenham  Amateur   Photographic  Society.      Philip 

Thomas,  College  Pharmacy,  Cheltenham. 

*  Signifies  that  there  are  Open  Classes. 


€onT.S|Jont)rence» 


■  CoYxe^iiOixdenis  should  nece;-  irn'fe  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.    No  notic  is  taken 
of  comiiiuiiicatioiis  itnless  the  names  and  addresses  of  thi  writers  are  given. 


PAPER  NEGATIVES. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen. — Like  two  of  your  correspondents  of  late,  I  have  lamented 
the  disappearance  of  Eastman  negative  paper  and  have  been  careful  over 
my  stock  of  it  (made  in  Mirch  and  May,  1886) ;  but  I  think  I  have  found 
a  fair  substitute  for  it. 

I  was  examining  the  texture  of  a  piece  of  Wellington  &  Ward's  bromide 
paper  with  a  strong  magnifier,  when  I  found  that  there  was  hardly  any 
perceptible  grain  in  it.  So.  knowing  how  rapid  the  paper  is.  I  at  once 
slipped  a  pieos  into  my  "  N  &  G  "  camera  and  tried  it  in  a  fairly  good 
light  on  Monday,  December  16,  giving  an  exposure  of  half  a  second  with 
/-ll.  The  negative  developed  in  two  minutes.  From  it  I  took  a  print 
on  the  same  paper,  wishing  to  test  it  for  giving  detail ;  I  took  another  ex- 
posure a  day  or  two  after,  very  bad  light  and  misty,  giving  the  same 
exposure,  I  had  rather  to  force  the  development  which  took  five  minutes, 
but  I  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  result.  I  enclose  the  two  exposures 
with  prints  from  them,  all  developed  with  the  Elstree  formula  of  metol 
and  quinol. 

If  I  can  get  the  same  make  of  paper,  I  shall  certainly  -  use  it  (or  work 
larger  than  J  plate. — I  am,  yonrs,  &a.,  E.  Healt. 


THE  SAFE  LIGHTING  OF  DARK  BOOMS. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  was  interested  to  read,  in  this  week's  number  of  your 
Journal,  an  account  of  some  exhaustive  experiments  bearing  on  the 
above  subject.  Many  people  object  to  the  irritating  glare  of  the  ruby 
lamp ;  in  fact,  I  know  persons  who  are  so  unpleasantly  affected  by  it 
that  they  will  not  use  isoohromatic  plates  requiring  the  use  of  this  colour. 
I  have  been  experimenting  for  some  time'with  different  media  to  discover 
a  safe  and  pleasant  light  to  work  by,  and  can  recommend  one  or  two 
combinations  which  are  at  once  non-irritating  and  remarkably  safe 
(always  supposing  it  to  be  understood  that  no  light  is  absolutely  safe,  and 
that  reasonable  protection  is  given  to  the  plate  during  the  first  stage  of 
development).  My  tests  were  more  rigorous  than  exposing  the  plate  in 
the  ordinary  way  to  the  window  of  the  lamp.  The  plates  were  put  into  a 
printing  frame  in  contact  with  the  different  media,  and  exposed  to  the 
light  of  a  Bray's  No.  -1  fishtail  gas  burner,  full  on,  at  a  distance  of  twelve 
inches  from  two  to  three  minutes.  In  actual  nse  the  light  would  be 
several  inches  behind  the  window,  and  with  such  a  large  burner  only 
turned  half  on.  Also  the  plate  would  or  should  be  held  quite  two  feet  in 
front  of  a  large  window,  and  not  less  than  one  foot  if  a  very  small  one. 
In  this  way  the  light  action  would  be  reduced  four  to  nine  times. 
There  is  a  thick  paper,  first  used  in  Leeds  and  district,  and  now  sold  by 
photographic  dealers  elsewhere,  called  canary  medium.  It  is  a  bright 
canary  colour,  and  absolutely  free  from  pinholes.  It  is  apparently 
coloured  by  a  lead  ehromate,  and  is  incomparably  safer  than  any  of  the 
golden  fabrics.  One  sheet  behind  a  piece  of  fairly  deep  orange  glass 
(flashed  is  better  than  pot  metal),  and  a  gas  or  paraffin  light  behind,  gives 
a  sherry-coloured  light,  which  is  pleasant  and  safe.  If  sandwiched 
between  orange  and  green  glass,  such  as  is  used  sometimes  for  printing 
thin  negatives  through  (not  blue-green),  the  light  is  a  cool  green  and 
remarkably  safe,  though  perhaps  too  dim  for  windows  less  than  a  foot 
square.  A  brighter  light,  and  nearly  as  sate,  will  result  from  substituting 
orange  fabric  for  the  canary  medium  paper.  I  think  if  the  fabric  were 
not  so  full  of  pinholes  it  would  be  quite  as  safe.  I  can  easUy  develop 
isochromatic  plates  by  the  light  with  ordinary  care ;  but  for  rapid  iso- 
chromatic  plates  a  piece  of  yellow  tissue  paper,  sandwiched  between  ruby 
and  green  glass,  gives  a  brown  light,  safer  than  ruby  glass  or  fabric,  and 
with  none  of  its  irritating  qualities.  The  safety  of  the  combination  is 
further  enhanced  by  using  ruby  glass,  flashed  on  one  side  with  orange,  or 
by  the  addition  of  an  orange  pane,  with  scarcely  any  appreciable  difference 
in  colour  or  intensity.  In  this  case  white  tissue  paper  or  ground  glass 
will  answer  quite  well  in  place  of  yellow.  I  would  j  ust  remark  that  I  have 
found  very  deep  ruby  glass  by  itself  much  less  safe  than  some  of  the 
lighter  varieties,  as  it  passes  violet  light,  and  may  be  actually  inferior  to 
canary  medium,  though  not  admitting  a  quarter  the  light. — Trusting 
these  remarks  may  be  of  use  to  some  of  your  readers,  I  am,  yours,  Ac, 

Leeds,  December  21,  1895.  A.  A.  Pearson. 
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To  the  Editobs. 


Gkntlemen,— In  your  issue  of  December  20  yon  were  kind  enodgli  to 
give  a  notice  of  tliis  new  lens.  I  will  thank  you  to  give  publicity  to  the 
tact  that  tbU  lens  is  the  outcome  of  the  investigations  of  my  friend  and 
colleague,  Mr.  H.  L.  Aldis,  B.A.,  who  will  describe  the  lens  on  January  14 
at  the  Boyal  Photographic  Society.— I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

„,   ,,  Thomas  B.  Daij,metpb. 

25,  Newman-street,  London,  W,,  December  23,  1895. 


THE  TBLE-PHOTO  LENS. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  should  like,  with  your  permission,  to  correct  a  slight 
mistake  in  the  report  contained  in  your  last  issue  of  my  remarks  on  the 
tele-photo  lens  at  tne  meeting  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Association. 
The  mistake  is  perfectly  unimportant  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  pergonallyj 
but  it  hardly  does  justice  to  the  rapidity  of  this  lens,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  tools  ever  put  into  the  hand  of  photographers. 

I  allude  to  the  statement  that  even  with  the  exceptionally  good  light 
on  the  rocks  of  the  Fame  Island  I  had  a  dilliculty  in  developing  the 
plates,  although  the  fastest  obtainable,  and  was  obliged  to  force  the 
development  to  get  passable  results,  the  fact  being  that  I  had  no  such 
diffionlty,  every  negative  coming  up  easily  and  being  fully  exposed; 
the  difficulty  in  obtaining  fully  exposed  negatives  was  in  photographing 
small  birds  among  foliage,  &c.,  in  this  neighbourhood,  ten  miles  from 
London,  where  the  light  is  acknowledged  to  be  less  actinic  than  it  is 
round  the  coast.— I  am,  yours,  itc,  Beg.  B.  Lodqe. 


THE  ALUM  BATH  WITH  COLLODIO-CHLORIDE  PAPER. 

To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen,— In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  "  St.  Clair,"  in  last  issue  of 

your  journal,  wiU  you  permit  us  to  say  that  the  alum  bath  for  coUodio- 

chbride  paper    has  been  for  some    time    back    recommended  in  our 

"  instructions,"  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed. 

The  action  of  the  alum  is,  of  course,  not  on  the  collodion  film,  but  on 
the  enamel  substratum,  the  softening  of  which  has  been  an  occasional, 
though  not  a  serious,  source  of  trouble.  The  alum  bath,  however,  entirely 
obviates  any  such  difficulty,  and  with  its  assistance  this  beautiful  process 
becomes  one  of  the  easiest,  as  well  as  undoubtedly  the  finest,  of  all 
printing  methods.- 1  am,  yours,  Jtc,  Paght  Prize  Plate  Co., 

per  Wm.  J.  Wilson. 

[With  reference  to  the  use  of  alum,  our  correspondent  writes 
further : — 

But  to  return  to  the  alum.  A  strong  bath  of  this,  for  full  five  minutes 
previous  to  toning,  and  then  washed  in  about  three  changes  of  water,  will 
produce,  with  the  matt  paper  and  the  ordinary  Ilford  sulphocyanide 
bath,  a  very  fine,  rich  sepia  tone,  which  I  have  been  unable  to  produce  by 
any  other  means.  Why  it  should  do  this  I  cannot  explain,  the  alum 
being  presumably  washed  out. 

I  lound  this  out  by  laziness,  having  one  C.C.  print  and  several  P.O.P. 
to  tone.  I  placed  all  the  lot  through  the  same  process,  with  above  result. 
I  have  since  found  that  a  stronger  solution  of  alum  and  longer  steeping 
gives  better  brown.] 

^ 

THE  SALE  OF  POISONS  ACTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,- The  humorous  letter  of  the  learned  Dr.  Waller  in  your 
issue  of  the  20th  ult.  is  capital.  The  important  statement  that  he  has 
read  Mr.  Hume's  letter,  "  with  approval,"  is  overwhelming.  Such  a 
cruslimg  argument  ought  to  settle  the  whole  matter  finally.  And  the 
"legally  qualified,"  who  was  so  "severely  rebuked"  by  the  great  man, 
his  statement  ot  the  incident  would  be  interesting,  if  available.  In  a 
city  like  Edinburgh  there  are  probably  chemists  who  do  not  know  every- 
thing about  photographic  preparations,  photographic  dealers  who  do  not 
understand  the  difference  between  carbonates  and  bicarbonates,  and 
doctors  who  are  not  capable  of  diagnosing  and  treating  a  case  of  pyro- 
gallol  poisoning.  There  are  varieties  of  the  human  race  in  all  professions 
and  in  all  occupations,  and  the  ''  unready  "  variety  is  ubiquitous.  Was 
not  a  learned  editor,  one  of  the  ostensible  fountains  of  all  photographic 
knowledge  and  wisdom,  once  caught  napping  on  the  subject  of  hydroxyl- 
raonohydride  ? 

And  again,  when  that  immaculate  institution,  the  Medical  Defence 
Association,  prosecutes  a  chemist  for  styling  himself  "  Doctor,"  or  for 
practising  medicine  without  the  necessary  legal  qualification,  is  the 
culprit  discharged  with  an  apology  because  some  learned  gentleman 
wishes  to  recommend  him  as  such  a  remarkably  clever  man  ? 

Not  probably.     The  learned  doctor  would  like  his  own  title  to  be  pro- 
tected, and  that  of  the  chemist  to  be  pirated.     Exactly  so;    but  the 
ramparts  of  the  law  are  not  likely  to  crumble  at  the  skirl  of  the  bag-  j 
pipes,  even  if  the  breath  ot  a  learned  doctor  is  wasted  in  promoting  the 
cheerful  sound.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Pharm,i.cian.       I 


HONOUR  WHEIIE  HONODB  IS  DOT. 
To  the  Editom. 
OENTT,«>fE!i,-I  have  read  .Mr.  Itm'*  Ultor  o<  DMMiWr  14  wMk  ■n^ 
gratitication,  and  am  pteaMd  to  m*  him  bittliu  out  ttni^n  ia  2! 
defence.     I  have  followed  hm  conUintlona  M  lo  lS«  po»iiWUt»orr 


think  that,  initead  of  attempting  to  ooMMrowlr  bdittu'hU   

researches,  we  should  gratefqlly  acoordhim  tb«  podlloa  to  whidb^B* 

'lb 


mind  he  is  honeiUy  entitled,  that  of  baiog  th«^  to  |ii«t«  tb^  h* 
possible  to  obtain  onbochiematie  ailwU  on  ordioMy  nUtoi. 


I  am  not  at  all  aurpritcd  at  tb«  Tigorou  totM  ofUr.  Itw'i  nvtr  to 
Mr  Punnetf.  letter  (p.  785).  My  npiriant  with  arnto..  m  tbSSJZ 
in  thi»  country,  prepared  ma  for  a  warm  retort  which  I  «m  tool 
lor,  and  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Pnnnetti  laNsr  wm  an  naworthy 
to  oonfoM  the  issue,  if  not  to  lecare  a  cheap  ailiwllfnwi. 

When  Toor  correspondents  grasp  the  fnnflfmtil  toMtiiiH  «l  Mr 
Ives's  experiment  that  when  mipwiiiMating  with  eriiaatT  PMw  Ihor 
must  make  sure  they  have  a  serMn  or  UghtTltor  Uwt  Mto  otftbTabS 
of  the  violet  and  ultra-yiolet  ny»,  aad  act  one  wfaieh  they  imacin*  tram 
lU  body  or  depth  of  colouring  does  this,  then  they  may  be  abU  to 
contribute  useful  and  instmctive  information. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note  Mr.  Ives  diielaime  any  intentto  et  aaim- 
valuing  the  colour-sensitive  plate  of  commerce.  No  one  who  hat  feOowtd 
his  writings  on  the  subject  could  for  a  moment  think  he  had  an  «A 
intention.  His  object  all  along  hai  been  to  show  that  with  a  laitaMa 
colour  screen  orthochromatic  effect*  oonid  be  obtained  apon  Ofdiaafr 
plates  as  a  scientific  truth— a  tact  that  hai  been  emphatieallr  deniei— 
not  that  such  plates  and  screens  were  the  moat  praetioal  toe  twrr-dar 
work.  /^"^ 

When  a  man  gives  such  time  and  intellect  ai  Mr.  Irec  ha*  gireo  to  Ihia 
subject  for  the  enlightenment  ot  hi*  (ellow-men,  withoat  thoocbt  of 
personal  gain,  he  is  entitled,  not  to  the  miserable  carping  aritieiam  or 
reluctant  admission,  but  our  hearty,  gratafol  thank*  tor  ttinhing  u* 
something  which  we  did  not  know  before  —I  am,  yonr*,  Ac, 
Jtoundhay,  near  Leeds,  December  30,  ISaS.  F.  H.  BcBTCa. 

—  ■ 
THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOORAPHIO 
ASSOCIATION. 
To  the  EDnoBs. 
Gintlemen,— Will  you  kindly  announce  that  the  Loodoa  and  Pra* 
vincial  Photographic  Association  will,  in  tntura,  meet  at  the  WhHa  Swaa, 
Tudor-street,  New  Bridge-etreat,  near  Lodgate  Hill  Statton? 

The  Association  has  aecured  more  eommodioas  room*  and  will  b* 
pleased  to  see  any  visitors  at  its  meetings.- 1  am,  roar*,  &«., 

,  P.  Etbbitt,  Ho«.  See. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOOIETY  OF  IBELANDS  EXHIBITIOS. 
To  the  EoTTOBs. 

Gextlemen,— I  enclose  two  circulars  containing  particular*  of  oor 
forthcoming  Exhibition,  and  would  consider  it  a  (avoor  if  yon  would 
kindly  draw  attention  to  it  in  your  next  issue,  particalariy  a*  regaide  Iha 
Champion  Class,  and  the  special  class  for  "  Irish  Picture*."  Laat  year, 
much  to  our  disappointment,  only  one  picture  came  from  England  (or 
the  former  class.  We  trust  there  will  be  a  more  general  ie«pon*e  on  thia 
occasion. 

As  regards  the  class  for  Irish  pictures,  you  will  see  that  we  hare  io 
view  the  object  of  drawing  attention  to  the  many  beaatie*  ot  Irieb 
scenery,  and  we  hope  our  friends  in  England  and  elaewhere  will  help  tu 
in  this  matter  by  contributing  largely. 

You  are  therefore  aware  that  the  Irish  Toariat  Anooiatioa  mcB Honed 
is  a  body  of  well-known  and  influential  men  ot  all  raokl,  iriie,  for  ponly 
philanthropic  motives,  have  taken  up  the  qneetion  ot  benafitiag  IrrtiH 
by  attracting  tourists.  It  is  presided  over  by  Hie  Excellency  lb*  Lord 
Lieutenant,  who  is  taking  a  great  interest  in  the  matter.  Ocur  Exhi- 
bition will  be  held  under  his  patronage,  and  he  intend*  to  be  preeant  at 
the  opening  ceremony. 

We  expect  a  very  successful  Exhibition,  and  trust  you  will  do  all  jofk 
can  to  help  us.  Apologising  for  trespassing  "n  your  kindnae*. — I  am, 
yours,  iSrc,  Joax  A.  C.  BrxHrxN,  Hon  Set, 

Photographic  Society  of  Ireland,  35,  Djw$on'ttrtet,  />eAfm. 


A  MOMENTOUS  QUESTION. 
To  the  Enrroiw. 

Gentlemen, — When  is  a  man  too  old  to  be  a  photographar  7  It'*  my 
misfortune  to  have  to  seek  a  situation,  and  have  aaawerad  aamatoaa 
advertisements,  and,  although  terms,  specimens,  ratereneea.  Ao,,  are  aU 
satisfactory,  yet,  when  I  say  I  am  in  my  forty-sixth  year,  tba  aaaweta arai 
"  Sorry,  but  we  prefer  a  younger  man."  A  bright  look-oat  tor  tba 
younger  men  ten  or  twelve  years  hence ! 

In  all  other  professions  it  aeems  a*  though  a  man  it  only  i  laiajdaiad 
at  his  best  about  forty  or  fifty  years  ot  age,  but  photogiapbj  ia  aBoh  a 
laborious  and  learned  profession,  that  it  aeema  you're  played  oat  at  ttiat 
time  of  life  ;  a  nice  sort  of  busineas  to  bring  your  aoo*  and  daogblvs  op 
to.  What  becomes  of  old  photographer*  ?— I  am,  yonn,  Ac  Bnumao. 
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^njSbjeriS  to  CorreiSiJonljntt.d. 


**  AU  matters  intended  far  the   text  portion  oj  this  Joornal,   including 

oueries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  ok 

Photography,"  2,   York-street,   Covent  Garden,  London.     Inattention  to 

this  ensures  delay. 
%*  Correspondents  are   in/i/rrr.ed  that  ire  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com- 

munications  throu'jlr  the  post.    Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 

and  addresses  o/tne  writers  arj  </iven. 
*»*  Communications  rela'.iiiq  to  Advertisements  and  rjeneral  business  affairs 

should  be  addresiel  to  Me.t.s.  Hbsry  Gekenwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-street, 

tovent  Garden,  London. 
%*  It  woidd  b»  convenient  if  friends  desiring  advice  respecting  apparatus, 

failures  in  practice,  or  other  information,  would  call  at  the  Editorial  Office 

on  Thursdays  froin  9  to  12  noon. 


0RT  Flates. — P.   C.   FRKWir.     Kindly  inform  us  where  you  obtained  the 
formula,   jage,   'late,  ic.     We   shall  then   be  able  to  give  you   more 
definite  inlorn  a:ion. 
Copyright.— E.  I.    We  canrot  say  definitely  if  there  is  any  copyright  in  the 
picture  now.     It  is  prcbible  there  is  not,  though  it  is  possible  there 
may  be  under  the  Intel  national  Copyright  Law. 
Caueo  Presses. — D.  Richards.    Cameo  presses  are  supplied  by  all  the  photo- 
graphic dealers.     If  a  special  die  is  required,  it  will  have  to  be  made  to 
order ;  but  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  that. 
Brass  Type.— D.  H.  Hogg.     Most  of  the  large  typefounders  in  London  will 
supply  brass-faced  type,  we  surmise.     That  will  answer  the  purpose  as 
well  as  solid  brass  type  for  the  purpose  you  require. 
Feinting. — Wilts.    The  trouble  has,  doubtless,  been  due  to  the  use  of  too 
weak  a  sensitising  bath.     Twenty-five  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the 
ounce  of  water  is  not  nearly  strong  enough.     D»uble  the  strength  at 
least.     Where  did  you  get  the  formula  from  ? 
Arundel  Society. — A.  B.  says:  "Would  you  be  good  enough  to  say  if  you 
know  ot  a  Society  called  the  '  Arundel,'  that  does  something  in  the  way 
of  coloured  pictures  (copies  of  the  old  masters)  at  a  cheap  price  ?     If 
so,  please  state  address." — In  reply:  The  address  is  19,  St.  James's- 
street,  S.W. 
Writing  on  Blue  Prists. — W.  Jefferson  writes  to  know  how  he  can  write 
on  tlue  prints  so  that  the  letters  shall  be  white  on  a  blue  ground  '.— 
In  reply  :  Use  a  dilute  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  (the  strength  is 
not  very  material),  and  rinse  the  entire  print  once  or  twice  in  water 
after  having  written. 
Flashlight.— W.  Ward.    The  mixture  will  give  a  brilliant  light,  but  we 
should  advise  you  to  be  very  careful  in  compounding  it.   Tlie  ingredients 
should  be  dried  and  pounded  separately,  and  then  mixed  with  a  bone 
spatula.     We  should  advise  that  they  be  mi.xed  only  in  small  quantities, 
and  at  the  time  of  using.     Why  not  adopt  one  of  the  many  magnesium 
flash  lamps  now  in  the  market  ? 
Gelatine  for  Mounting  Prints.— W.  Wooding  inquires  whether  "any  par- 
ticular gelatine  should  be  employed  for    mounting   purposes?" — In 
reply  :   The  commoner  kinds  of  gelatine,   manufactured  for  culinary 
purposes,  are  more  suitable  than  those  used  by  emulsion-n\akers,  since 
the  latter  are  generally  more  or  less  acid.    Nelson's  X  opaque  or  No.  2 
soluble  will  be  found  to  answer  as  well  as  any. 
gENSlTlVE  BiTU.MEN.— D.  D.  asks  if  the  bitumen  which  is  sensitive  to  light 
"has  to  be  kept  in  the  dark  when  in  the  lump?"— In  reply:   This 
seems  to  be  immaterial.     We  have  employed  successfully  some  taken 
from  a  cartload  being  used  for  the  paving  known  as  Val  de  Travers. 
It  seems,  when  in  this  condition,  to  be  very  little  afi'ected  by  light, 
although,  when  spread  out  in  a  thin  film,  it  is  soon  atfected. 
Show-case. —S.  W.  C. — Your  customer  has  good  cause  to  complain  of  her 
portrait  being  put  in  the  show-case,  and  it  should  be  removed  at  once, 
and  an  apology  tendered  without  delay.     If  the  threatened  legal  pro- 
ceedings are  instituted,  you  will  probably  find  yourself  in  .in  unfortu- 
nate position,  not  only  on  account  of  the  law  costs,  but  damage  to  your 
business,  through  using  your  sitters'  portraits  for  your  own  purpose. 
Lantern. — J.  E.  Dodson  says  :  "I  have  a  four-wlck  lamp  to  my  lantern,  and 
I  ha%-e  been  recommended  to  put  some  lumps  of  camphor  and  "  albo- 
carbon  "  in  the  oil,  as  it  is  said  to  improve  the  illuminating  power.     Is 
that  so?" — It  is  said  to  do  so,  but  we  have  not  had  sufficient  experience 
with  oU  lamps  with  these  additions  to  give  a  decided  opinion.    Perhaps 
some  reader  who  has  made   comparative    experiments   will  give   his 
experience. 
DDRB3S  Wanted.— F.  Copley  says:    "In  The  British  Journal  Photo- 
graphic Almanac  for  1892  (page  579)  there  is  an  article  by  G,  J. 
Clarke  on  The  Collodio-bromide  Process,  in  which  he  says  that,  if  we 
apply  to  him,  he  will  let  us  know  where  to  get  the  emulsion  that  he 
recommends.     If  you  could  possibly  let  lue  have  his  addr  ss,  I  sliotild 
be  very  grateful." — lu  reply :  The  address  required  is,  or  was,  52,  Queen's- 
road,  Finsbury-park,  N. 
Half-tone  Blocks. — S.  Da  vies.    The  only  help  we  can  give  you  is  to  tell 
you  to  get  a  properly  ruled  screen,  such  as  that  now  used  by  the  best 
process  workers.     Wire  gauze  is  not  the  slightest  use,  if  such  work  is 
desired  as  th.at  turned  out  by  the  two  houses  mentioned.     As  you  say, 
ruled  screens  are  expensive,  so  are  many  other  things  in  connexion  with 
photograpliy — lenses,  for  example — but  they  cannot  be  done  without,  if 
the  best  results  are  the  chief  consideration. 


Lens. — C.  S.  asks:  "Will  you  kindly  inform  me  which  type  of  lens  you 
would  recommend  to  take  animals  for  subsequent  enlargement  on  half- 
plales  only,  focus,  about  fourteen  inches.  I  am  hesitating  between  the 
following  three  tyi)es — (1)  euryscope  ;  (2)  rectilinear  ;  (3)  single  lens?" 
— Either  of  the  first  two  named  will  be  the  best  type  to  employ,  on 
account  of  their  rapidity.  No.  1  will  be  the  quickest  acting  when 
worked  with  its  full  aperture. 

Lantern  Slides. — T.  W.  The  albumen  process  has  been  published  many 
times,  and  the  results  it  yields  are  very  fine.  Ready-prepared  plate's 
are  not  made  commercially,  as  are  those  of  gelatine.  If  you  want  to 
work  the  albumen  process,  you  will  have  to  prepare  the  plates  yourself. 
There  is  quite  as  much  to  learn  in  working  the  albumen  process  sucess- 
fnlly  as  there  is  in  the  wet-collodion  process.  If  you  consider  the  one 
too  troublesome,  we  surmise  you  will  not  think  the  other  less  so. 

Enlarginq. — S.  Law  says  :  "I  have  a  lantern,  fitted  with  a  portrait  lens  as 
the  objective,  with  four-and-a-quarter-inch  condensers.  Will  this  do 
for  enlarging  from  quarter-plate  negatives  ?  The  lantern  was  made  by 
,  whose  lanterns  are  considered  among.«t  the  best." — The  con- 
densers will  not  be  large  enough  if  the  whole  of  the  subject  has  to  be 
included.  However,  tney  will  do  quite  well  if  only  a  portion  of  it  is 
required,  say,  about  three  by  two  and  a  half  Inches. 

Stereoscopic  Transparencies. — W.  McLean  says:  "Will  you  oblige  by 
saying  whether  it  is  or  is  not  necessary  to  cut  and  transpose  stereoscopic 
transparencies  on  glass  to  get  the  desired  eft'ect  of  relief  in  the  slide 
when  printed  from  the  negative,  or  if  there  is  any  method  of  printing 
without  transparency?" — In  reply  :  It  is  not  necessary  to  cut  the  tians- 
parency,  provided  (1)  the  binocular  negative  be  copied  in  the  camera,  or 
(2)  a  suitable  printmg  frame  be  employed.  See  the  Almanac  for  1887, 
where  both  methods  are  fully  described. 

Stripping  Films  ;  Stains. — B.  T.  says :  "  I  want  to  strip  the  film  off  some 
negatives  to  insert  another  figure.  Will  any  acid  do  it  ?  I  have  tried 
one  or  two,  but  they  tear  in  places.  I  put  some  negatives  by  a  stove  to 
dry,  and  some  water  ran  out  of  the  pipe  and  splashed  the  negatives. 
The  colour  was  like  tobacco  juice.  It  has  stained  one  valuable  negative. 
Can  anything  remove  it  1  I  have  tried  two  days'  soaking  in  water." — 
The  best  acid  to  use  is  hydroHuoric.  With  that  the  films  will  strip 
readily.  Unless  we  know  the  colouring  matter  in  the  water,  we  cannot 
say  what  will  remove  it. 

Lens. — J.  Fraser  says  :  "  My  nephew  has  bought  a  whole-plate  portrait  lens, 
on  which  is  engraved,  on  brasswork,  '  M.  P.  Tench,  153,  Fleet-street, 
London.  1373.  No.  4  portrait.'  As  I  have  not  seen  any  advertisement 
in  the  Joil'RNal  or  its  Almanac  of  this  firm,  will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  it 
still  exists,  and  if  you  can  tell  me  if  these  lenses  were  considered  good  in 
other  days,  and  the  price  of  them  when  issued  by  the  firm.  The  lens  is 
three  and  a  quarter  inches  diameter  !" — The  house  does  not  now  exist. 
Some  of  the  lenses  issued  by  it  were  very  good,  though  they  were  not 
all  of  equal  quality.  We  do  not  remember  the  prices  charged,  it  is  too 
long  ago. 

Copyright. — Purchaser  writes  :  "  I  bought  a  framed  photograph  in  a  picture 
gallery  the  other  day  for  five  guineas.  Can  the  photographer  sell 
lurther  copies,  and  so  depreciate  the  value  of  my  own,  or  can  I 
stop  him  ?  It  stems,  when  so  high  a  price  is  paid  for  a  small  print 
(whole-plate),  there  ought  to  be  some  guarantee  that  numbers  will  not 
be  subsequently  put  on  the  market  at  a  cheap  rate." — In  reply  :  Unless 
yoti  expressly  stipulated  for,  and  secured,  a  transfer  of  the  copyright  to 
yourself  in  writing,  you  can  do  nothing.  Certainly,  as  you  say,  the 
price  was  a  big  one,  and,  although  )ou  have  not  the  slightest  legal 
right  in  the  matter,  a  scrupulous  photographer  would  be  unlikely  to  act 
in  the  way  you  suggest. 

Spots. — Puzzled  writes  as  follows  :  "Could  you  kindly  help  me  to  find  the 

cause  of  spots  on  enclosed  platino  print  ?   The  mounts  are  ,  and 

similar  to  what  I  have  been  using  for  past  three  years  ;  the  mountant  is 
Glenfield  starch,  made  fresh  each  day.  I  use  pure  hydro-chloric  acid, 
one  to  sixty,  and  pass  prints  through  six  separate  baths,  five  minutes 
each.  I  have  prints  on  view  in  a  very  strongly  lighted  window,  with 
sun  and  steam  to  contend  with,  which  have  stood  the  test  for  over  three 
years.  This  jirint  (and  several  others)  has  only  been  done  three  weeks, 
and  shows  these  spots.  I  can  only  think  it  careless  work  by  printer  not 
moving  prints  in  acid,  and  air  bells  adhering  to  jirints,  and  leaving  a 
particle  of  iron,  to  change  by  light  action." — The  spots  appear  to  be 
of  iron,  but  not  produced  by  careless  manipulation  as  suggested.  We 
should  rather  suspect  they  are  particles  of  iron  rust  in  the  washing 
water.  Such  particles  are  frequently  met  with,  and  in  abundance  at 
times,  in  water  that  has  passed  through  iron  pipes,  main  or  service. 

Residues. — J.  M.  writes  as  follows:  "  I  bought  a  quantity  of  residues  as  a 
speculation  (about  eight  pounds),  most  of  which  had  all  the  appearance 
of  chloride  of  silver.  This  I  dried,  pounded,  and  sifted,  as  I  have  seen 
recommended  in  the  Journal.  I  sent  a  sample  to  two  different 
refiners  for  an  estimate  of  what  they  would  give  for  it.  In  each  case 
the  sura  was  about  the  same,  and  very  small,  as  they  said  there  was 
little  silver  in  it,  the  bulk  being  chiefiy  kaolin.  On  complaining  to  the 
photographer  from  whom  I  bought  the  waste,  he  told  me  that  he  used 
kaolin  for  clearing  the  silver  bath,  and  that  which  I  thought  was 
chloride  of  silver  in  the  filter  papers  was,  no  doubt,  mostly  kaolin. 
He  will  make  me  no  recompense.  Can  I  recover  something  in  the 
County  Court  /" — No,  unless  the  solid  matter  was  said  to  be  chloride  of 
silver.  Kaoliu  is  generally  amongst  photographic  wastes  where  the 
paper  is  sensitised  at  home.  You  say  you  bought  the  stuff  as  a  specula- 
tion, and  it  has  clearly  turned  out  a  bad  one ;  but  you  have,  so  far  as 
we  can  see,  only  yourself  to  blame. 
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EX  CATHEDRl. 

Dr.  p.  H.  Emerson's  last  book,  Marsh  Leaves  (London  :  David 
Nutt)  is  a  beautiful  production  as  books  go,  but  in  some 
essentials  it  is  disappointing.  It  may  best  be  described  as  a 
series  of  word  vignettes  of  nature  and  character  in  the  East 
Anglian  fens.  Here  and  there  the  author's  prose  paintings  are 
so  realistic  that  we  seem  to  breathe  the  very  air  of  the  scenes 
he  describes.  Notably  is  this  so  of  the  chapters  headed  "  A 
Moonlight  Midnight,"  "First  Voice  of  Spring,"  « Eetum  of 
Spring,"  and  "  A  Nocturne,"  which  attest  both  Dr.  Emerson's 
accuracy  and  minuteness  of  observation,  and  his  skill  in 
delineating  the  smallest  details  of  his  subjects. 
*  *  * 

Humour,  pathos,  and  human  sympathy  distinguish  the  chap- 
ters in  which  the  author  deals  with  character  as  found  in 
fenmen,  wherrymen,  and  marshmen.  Dismissing  several 
chapters  in  which  the  scenes  and  incidents  handled  are 
either  commonplace  or  inconsequential,  it  struck  us  that,  were 
Emerson  to  devote  himself  to  fiction,  he  would  find  con- 
genial work  in  doing  for  East  Anglia  what  Blackmore  has 
done  for  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  and  what  Thomas  Hardy 


has  done  for  Wilts  and  Dorset,  that  u,  to  m«ke  th«  oooatrjr, 
with  its  customs,  manners,  dialect,  and  character,  th«  bsok- 
ground  of  a  series  of  fine  novels.  His  obvioua  powen, 
in  combination  with  the  years  of  patient  obwrTation  he  hai 
expended,  mark  him  out  for  such  an  undertaking. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

There  are  "sixteen  photo-etchings  from  plates  taken  by 
the  author"  to  illustrate  "Marsh  Leaves,"  possibly  photo- 
gravures, but  looking  not  unlike  collotypes  on  pUt«  p»ptr. 
The  frontispiece  is  "  A  Winter's  Sunrise,"  an  enlargement  of 
which,  we  believe,  was  shown  at  the  last  Exhibition  of  tke 
Royal  Photographic  Society.  We  may  instance  the  "  Lon« 
Lagoon,"  which  shows  two  little  bits  of  tree-topped  sbor^  sor- 
rounded  by  a  monotonous  area  of  faintly  inked  paper,  is  an 
example  of  some  of  the  illustrations  that  might,  on  account  of 
their  unintelligibility,  have  been  omitted  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
"  A  Winter  Pastoral  "  and  "  Bleak  Winter,"  t«o  snowy  land- 
scapes with  gaunt  trees,  the  atmosphere  of  winter  brooding 
over. scenes  of  dreariness,  are  in  the  author's  best  maaiMr. 
"  Marsh  Leaves  "  is  an  uneven  but  an  interesting  book. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.,  of  Soho-square,  ask  us  to  state  that 
they  are  open  to  receive  designs  for  Christmas  and  birthday- 
greeting  mounts  for  midget,  carttdevUitt,  quarter-plate,  cabinet, 
and  half-plate  photographs.  They  are  willing  to  give  from  ten 
to  thirty  shillings  each  for  the  desig^ns.  They  also  want 
original  photographs  of  landscapes,  seascapes,  animal  pets, 
kc,  the  prices  of  the  negatives  to  be  agreed  upon.  Designs 
and  prints  may  be  submitted  to  Messrs.  Marion  k  Co.  op  to 
the  30th  of  the  present  month. 

«  •  * 

Several  correspondents  have  lately  written  na  urging  maon- 
facturers  to  resuscitate  paper,  coated  with  gelatine  emnlaion, 
for  negative  work.  The  Rev.  E.  Healy  last  week  forwarded  as 
two  negatives,  with  the  prints  from  them,  on  Mcisrs.  Wellington 
&  Ward's  bromide  paper.  Both  sets  of  negatives  and  prints 
are  very  good,  but  the  negative  of  the  architectural  subject — 
the  entrance  doorway  of  a  house — has  rendei*d  the  detail  with 
surprising  fineness.  For  large  work  it  is  quite  likely  that  a 
demaud  worth  considering  for  negative  bromide  paper  would 
spring  up  if  it  oould  be  satisfied.  We  may  add  that  Mr. 
Healy's  negatives  were  not  made  translucent,  though  they 
might  have  gained  from  such  treatment. 
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,  A  couRESPONDENT,  who  is  a  professional  photographer,  re- 
cently asked  us  a  question  with  reference  to  photographic 
copyright,  and  was  answered  in  due  course.  We  also  referred 
him  to  the  Photographic  Copyright  Union,  of  which,  when 
writing  to  thank  us  for  the  information  given  him,  he  said  he 
"  knew  nothing."  Our  friend's  ignorance  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  lack  of  eflfort  on  the  part  of  the  Union  officials  to  make  that 
body  known  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  or 
to  our  own  silence  upon  the  subject.  Lest,  however,  any  others 
of  our  readers  may  be  in  the  same  Tinfortunate  position,  we 
urge  them  and  all  photographers  to  add  to  their  new  year's 
resolutions  that  of  becoming  members  of  the  Union.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  Secretary  is  Mr.  H.  Gower,  Photo- 
graphic Copyright  Union,  London  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Botolph  House,  Eastcheap,  of  whom  all  particulars  may  be 
obtauied.  The  unfriendly  attitude  taken  up  by  a  section  of 
the  illustrated  press  in  the  course  of  the  Times  correspondence 
last  November,  as  well  as  subsequent  indications  from  the 
same  source,  justify  us  in  adding  extra  emphasis  to  the  recom- 
mendation we  give  all  our  readers  to  join  the  Union  forthwith. 

*  *  * 

Quite  a  competition  among  plate-makers  has  sprung  up  in 
the  invention  or  selection  of  distinctive  names  for  their  various 
brands  of  plates.  Such  names  as  convey  the  idea  of  rapidity, 
of  emulsion,  or  exalted  quality,  are  in  particular  request.  The 
newest  plate  issued  comes  from  Messrs.  Mawson  &  Swan,  and  it 
is  named  the  "  Electric  "  plate — a  very  happily  chosen  title. 

*  *  * 

Some  years  ago,  a  British  officer  in  Burmah,  if  we  remember 
aright,  allowed  a  photograph  to  be  taken  of  a  military  criminal 
at  the  moment  of  the  latter's  execution.  Public  sentiment 
condemned  the  act  which  allowed  the  doomed  man  to  know 
that  the  manner  of  his  miserable  end  afforded  an  amateur 
photographer  the  opportunity  of  indulging  in  a  little  morbid 
amusement.  As  neither  science  nor  morality  could  be  served 
by  such  an  application  of  photography,  the  act  was  un- 
doubtedly indefensible.  But  what  are  we  to  say  to  the  latest, 
and  certainly  the  most  painful,  use  to  which  photography  has, 
within  our  knowledge,  been  apphed  1  Here  are  the  particulars, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  an  American  contemporary. 

*  *  * 

"  Early  in  November,  a  terrible  crime  was  committed  by 
a  negro  fiend,  near  Tyler,  Texas,  and  he  was  soon  captured  by 
a  deputy  sheriff,  but  on  the  way  to  prison  was  taken  from 
the  custody  of  the  officers  by  an  infuriated  mob,  who  dragged 
him  to  the  public  square  of  Tyler.  An  iron  rail  was  planted 
in  the  centre,  to  which  the  negro  was  chained  and  burned  to 
death,  the  husband  of  the  murdered  woman  applying  the  fatal 
match.  A  curious  feature  of  this  horrible  affair  was  the  im- 
pressment of  the  local  photographer  to  photograph  the  scene  ; 
the  result  was  a  series  of  six  pictures,  which  form  a  modern 
human  document  of  force  and  intensity.  Picture  No.  1  shows 
the  capture  of  the  prisoner  at  Kilgore.  In  the  foreground  are 
seen  the  deputy  sheriffs  who  had  him  in  charge,  and  from 
whom  he  was  forcibly  taken  a  little  while  after  this  picture 
was  made.  The  crowd  demanded  that  Hilliard  stand  for  his 
photograph,  and  the  idea  seemed  to  please  him,  for  he 
imagined  that  it  was  a  grand  and  good  thing  for  a  negro  to  be 

made  so  much  of. 

*  *  ¥■ 

"The  second  photograph  shows  the  prisoner  in  the  little 
waggon  in  which  he  was  eventually  carried  to  Tyler.     On  the 


front  seat,  with  his  head  turned  so  that  his  eyes  are  riveted 
upoQ  the  black  brute  who  despoiled  hiru  of  his  treasure,  sits 
the  heart-broken  husband.  On  the  rear  seat  with  the  prisoner 
is  ex-constable  Meadows,  who  was  prominent  throughout  the- 
entire  affair.  The  waggon,  when  this  picture  was  made, 
stopped  along  the  road  near  the  scene  of  the  murder,  and 
afforded  Mr.  Irons  opportunity  to  make  his  negative.  During 
the  taking  of  the  picture  Hilliard  sat  as  rigid  as  a  statue,  and 
remarked  that  he  had  never  seen  a  good  picture  of  himself, 
and  wanted  this  one  to  be  a  perfect  likeness. 


"The  third  exposure  was  made  when  the  cavalcade  escorting 
the  prisoner  reached  the  public  square  of  Tyler.  He  did  not 
pose  in  this  picture,  and  took  no  interest  in  it,  even  if  he  knew 
it  was  being  taken.  The  fourth  plate  was  made  just  at  dusk, 
when  a  drizzling  rain  began,  and  shows  the  culprit  on  the  im- 
provised scaffold.  In  the  fifth  plate,  which  is  a  particularly 
striking  photograph,  the  condemned  man  is  seen,  surrounded 
by  his  captors,  praying.  He  was  again  triced  up  with  heavy 
chains,  and  the  photographer  prepared  to  make  another  plate» 
The  sixth  illustration  of  the  series  was  made  after  the  en- 
raged and  distracted  husband  applied  the  match.  The  pic- 
ture shows  the  beginning  of  the  fire  that  consumed  him,  and 
when  it  was  taken  there  were  four  or  five  thousand  men, 
women,  and  children  standing  in  the  square,  or  occupying  seat* 
of  vantage  in  the  second-story  windows  or  upon  the  substan- 
tial frame  and  iron  awnings  that  prevail  in  every  Southern 
town.  Night  had  set  in  by  the  time  the  fire  was  fairly  started, 
and  photography  was  out  of  the  question." 


In  a  country  where  Judge  Lynch  is  more  powerful  than 
the  official  dispensers  of  j  ustice  one  cannot  be  surprised  that 
the  conventional  niceties  of  civilisation  are  occasionally  ignored  ; 
but  those  who  live  amid  calmer  and  more  orderly  surround- 
ings may  well  be  pardoned  for  wondering  whether,  in  the  case 
cited,  the  complaisant  callousness  of  the  horrible  negro,  the 
fury  of  the  mob,  the  cool  determination  of  the  officials,  and  the 
willingness  of  the  photographer,  were  not,  in  combination,  respon- 
sible for  subjecting  the  photographic  art  to  a  use  so  debasing 
and  brutal  as  to  be  without  a  parallel. 


HOW  TO  GET  THE  BEST  VALUE  FROM  A  NEGATIVE. 

We  have  on  previous  occasions  referred  to  modern  printing 
methods,  and  our  present  remarks  will  be,  to  some  extent, 
supplementary  to  what  we  have  before  written.  The  growth 
of  new  printing  processes  has  been  so  conspicuous,  and  the 
subject  is  of  such  great  importance,  that  we  have  not  deemed 
the  trouble  too  great  to  make  extensive  inquiries  in  many 
directions  as  to  the  plans  adopted  by  various  workers.  It  is 
no  part  of  our  present  plan  to  indicate  any  particular  sort  of 
paper  as  being  batter  in  artistic  value  than  another.  Granted 
the  need  to  print  a  number  of  copies  from  a  set  of  negatives, 
we  wish  to  indicate  the  consensus  of  our  correspondents'  views 
as  to  the  best  way  to  do  it. 

Of  course,  if  it  is  desired  to  have,  for  example,  platinotype 
prints  only,  the  printer  will  simply  do  his  best  with  the  mate- 
rial according  to  his  experience.  Even  here  it  will  be  found 
that  considerable  range  is  within  his  power.     If  his  negative  is 
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weak,  he  will  use  the  newest  paper  he  can  obtain  ;  much  more 
contrast  will  bo  given  with  paper  a  day  or  two  old  than  with 
that  kept  a  month  or  more.  Such  paper  should  be  chosen  for 
plates  with  images  of  full  density.  Then,  if  he  desire  the 
coldest  tones,  he  will  use  a  phosphate  in  his  developing  solu- 
tion ;  but,  if  a  browner  shade  be  desired,  oxalate  only  will  be 
the  best  to  employ. 

Turning  now  to  silver  prints  on  glossy  paper,  the  range  of 
results  is  found  to  be  varied  to  a  most  remarkable  extent,  and 
able  to  accommodate  negatives  of  most  widely  different  charac- 
teristics. As  we  need  not  point  out  to  those  used  to  printing 
from  a  large  number  of  plates,  the  density,  granting  a  fairly 
good  range  of  gradations,  is  the  main  factor  in  governing  the 
quality  of  the  printing  results.  If  the  photographer  be  wedded 
to  a  particular  kind  of  paper,  he  would  naturally  aim  at 
getting  negatives  of  a  calibre  best  adapted  to  its  peculiarities ; 
but  every  practical  man  knows  the  difficulty  in  getting  them 
with  a  close  approach  to  uniformity ;  notwithstanding  every 
care,  some  will  be  too  thin  and  others  too  dense.  Then  to  the 
one-process  man  so  much  the  worse  for  his  prints.  But,  it  he 
be  cosmopolitan  in  his  tastes,  and  content  to  use  any  process 
that  will  give  a  good  result,  he  will  have  a  far  better  average 
of  technical  quality. 

Let  us  suppose  that  albumenised  prints  will  be  made,  and 
negatives  aimed  at  that  will  best  suit  that  method.  Some 
negatives  will  be  too  thin.  Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  plan 
that  professional  photographers  used  to  adopt  under  such  con- 
ditions :  they  simply  contented  themselves  with  a  very  warm- 
toned  print,  one  that  had,  as  it  were,  only  been  shown  the 
toning  solution.  The  loss  of  due  contrast  was  far  less  con- 
spicuous than  if  a  purple  tone  were  aimed  at,  for  the  latter 
colour  was  merely  presented  as  a  muddy,  non-descript  colour, 
inartistic  and  offensive  to  the  eye. 

All  this  is  now  changed.  An  extremely  thin  negative  will 
give  an  excellent  result  with  gelatine  printing-out  paper,  and  a 
still  thinner  one  may  be  used  with  coUodio-chloride  paper. 
But  these  prints  do  not  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  refinement 
in  the  direction  we  are  writing  about.  All  brands  of  collodion 
paper  are  not  alike.  English  makes  will  give  good  prints  from 
a  weaker  negative  than  is  permissible  with  foreign  brands. 
Next  in  the  scale  of  increased  contrast  come  the  gelatine 
papers.  They  also  give  admirable  prints  from  negatives  too 
thin  for  albumen.  So  clearly  is  this  now  seen  that  the  manu- 
facturers of  this  printing  medium  make  papers  adapted  to 
various  densities  in  the  printing  plate — papers  to  give  a  com- 
paratively soft  or  hard  character.  One  or  the  other  will  then 
be  chosen,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  cliche.  This  alterna- 
tive puts  a  vastly  increased  power  in  the  printer's  hands. 
There  is  another  possibility  of  great  value  in  these  new  papers. 
We  refer  to  the  beautiful  way  in  which  they  render  the  delicate 
nuances  of  shade  in  white  draperies  and  laces.  A  negative 
that  with  albumenised  paper  will  give  perhaps  one  or,  at  most, 
two  tones  Ayill  give  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  the  most 
•delicate  shadows  to  an  extent  that  is  a  complete  revelation  to 
those  not  already  familiar  with  them. 

We  may  now  set  up  a  sort  of  scheme  embracing  the  various 
points  we  have  discussed.  The  hypothetical  set  of  negatives 
we  set  out  to  print  from  will  embrace  all  varieties  of  densities 
— dense,  medium,  thin,  very  thin,  the  faintest  possible  to  get 
fair  prints  from.  The  papers  to  be  chosen  will  be  as  follows 
^understanding  that  an  exact  line  of  demarcation  is  not 
Attempted  to  be  drawn)  : — First  will  be  albumenised  paper, 
next  soft  printing  gelatine  paper,  then  hard  P.O.?.,  foreign 


collodm-chlonde,  and.  laitly.  EnglUh-m^J.  oollodion  wm 
This  brief  rough  sketch  in  only  an  indicUion,  but  oo,  ^2^1 
may  rest  assured  that  a  scheme  of  printing  modeUod  on  Umm 
hues  will  permit  excellence  of  resulu  far  beyond  Out  atUiodbU 
by  adhering  to  a  single  printing  baiia. 


The  Presidency  of  the  MojmX  rhotocraphl* 
Society.— Wo  underiUnd  that  »  wiiih  hw  b«w  cxprMMd  br 
many  memt)er8  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  thai,  «  .,nnw 
fion  to  Sir  H.  Trueraan  Wood,  who  retire,  next  month,  ObaUia 
Abney  should  be  elected  President.  We  learn  furUMT  that  QmU^ 
Abney  has  already  been  nominated  for  election  by  mom  of  UMoUUal 
and  most  influential  member*.  C*ptaia  Abnay's  CtiMM  far  tW 
position  is,  of  course,  universally  reco|piiwd,  aod  hi*  tlaetioa  wo«id. 
no  doubt,  b«  welcomed  by  the  Society  at  large. 


Patents  In  X8»».— The  number  of  patenU  applied  for  kA 
year  was  25,053.  This  is  a  decrease  on  the  number  for  tiie  ««« 
before  by  ever  three  hundred.  Until  last  year  there  baa  b(«a  far 
many  years  past  a  steadv  annual  increase.  In  1890  the  nnmber  «M 
21,303;  1891,  22,872;  1892,  24,166;  1893,  2^,102;  and  1804,  88,871. 
Our  weekly  columns  have  shown  that  there  has  bean  no  lack  of 
applications  for  patents  in  connexion  with  photography  daring  tba 
year  that  has  just  expired.  .Vlthough  2.5,000  patonts  wei«  applied 
for,  nothing  'ike  that  number  will  be  completed,  possibly  not  OM 
tithe.  Prior  to  the  present  Patent  Act,  the  provisional  speetfleatiow 
lodged  with  the  applications  were  published  whether  the  patsnt  wm 
completed  or  not.  Now  the  case  is  different.  Unlets  the  eoapleC* 
specification  is  accepted,  the  provisional  is  not  published,  and  the 
public  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  the  application  was  for 
except  from  the  title. 

Death  hy  Cyanide  of  PotaMlom.— It  is  not  often,  o( 
late,  that  we  hear  of  poisoning  by  cyanide  of  potassium.  Yet  ttoe 
have  now  been  no  less  than  three  deaths  from  it  recorded  withia  a 
few  days  of  each  other,  all  self-inflicted.  In  two  instaaoes  the  de- 
ceased were  photographers,  and  in  the  other,  one  eoaaaeted  wilfc 
electro-plating,  an  avocation  in  which  the  cyanide  is  nsad  ia  araeh 
larger  quantities  than  it  is  in  photography.  At  the  inqnMt  oa  tke 
latter  the  post-mortem  examination,  it  is  stated,  showod  that  the 
deceased  had  taken  sufficient  of  the  poison  to  kill  twelve  or  foortaaa 
persons.  In  former  times  there  were  more  suicides  by  cyanide  ti 
potassium  than  there  are  now,  but  they  were  almost  entirely  oo^ 
fined  to  photographers  and  electro-platers.  It  is  not  the  rsslriated 
Bale  of  the  salt — under  the  Poisons  Acts — that  will  acoonnt  for  this, 
for  both  photographers  and  electro-platers  eaa  obtain  it  at  will,  as 
tliey  always  could,  and  it  was  rarely  used  by  any  one  else  for  svieidal 
purposes.  

The  Pharmaoeutloal  Society  arala.— This,  at  tlmm, 
energetic  trade  protection  body  has  been  at  its  prosecntiOM  egaia, 
notwithstanding  the  snub  it  recently  got  in  the  Olaagow  Shwif  ■ 
Court.  This  time  it  has  given  our  ('ambrian  friends  a  tarn — tboagk 
not  photographic  dealers.  .Vt  Ithyl,  on  Friday  last,  a  grocer  waa 
mulcted  in  two  penalties  and  costs  for  selling  patent  medicines  000- 
taining  morphine.  The  defendant  pleaded  ignorance,  and  well  ke 
might  of  what  "  patent  medicines"  contain.  It  would  be  inteiMtiag 
to  learn  how  many  pharmaceutical  chemists  know  the  coapeeitioa 
of  the  quack  nostrums  they  sell  any  more  than  does  the  grocer.  It 
would  also  be  interesting  to  know  how  often  the  duly  qoaliied 
comply  with  their  own  .Vet  by  labelling  as  "poison  "all  the  drags  thiy 
Bell  which  contain  the  scheduled  things.  For  example,  how  oftaa  is 
"paregoric"  labelled  poison,  yet  it  contains  a  quarter  of  a  grua  e( 
powdered  opium  in  each  fluid  drachm.  However,  the  above  aad 
previous  convictions  show  that  pharmaceutical  chemists  are  daly 
qualified  to  sell  quack  medicines,  of  which  they  do  nqt  know  thi 
composition,  in  sealed  bottles,  secured  with  a  QoveraiaeBt  rtaap^ 
and  that  no  one  else  is. 
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Colour  Seflectiona. — A  novel  lawsuit  has  been  instituted  in 
Paris  before  the  Civil  Tribunal.  It  appears  that  an  advertisement 
agent,  ■who  has  an  establishment  in  the  Rue  Montesquieu,  recently 
had  the  whole  of  the  front  of  the  house  painted  a  brilliant  red.  The 
neighbours  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way — a  milliner,  a  jeweller, 
and  a  silk  merchant — found  that  the  reflection  of  that  colour  prevented 
their  customers  from  properly  distinguishing  the  colours  of  their 
wares.  Consequently  they  have  brought  an  action  for  damages  to 
the  extent  of  5000  francs,  and  to  compel  the  defendant  to  have  the 
house  painted  another  colour.  The  latter  maintains  that  he  has  the 
right  to  paint  his  house  any  colour  he  may  choose.  In  the  end,  the 
Court  deferred  giving  its  decision  till  next  week.  One  can  quite 
imagine  the  effect  that  a  reflection  from  a  bright  red  house,  with  the 
sun  upon  it,  would  have  on  photographs  in  an  opposite  window, 
particularly  if  they  were  coloured  ones,  and  the  effect  would  be  still 
greater  in  the  case,  say,  of  coloured  ribbons  and  the  like.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  note  the  way  judgment  goes.  Houses  painted  in 
bright  colours  are  not  altogether  unknown  in  this  country,  and  a 
similar  case  may  arise  here  some  day. 


A  Concession. — Those  who  have  had  any  experience  in  Russia 
with  a  camera  are  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty  there  is  in  obtaining 
permission  for  its  use,  and,  even  after  that  is  obtained,  the  risk  the 
photographer  runs  of  being  arrested  as  an  evil-doer.  However,  in 
view  of  the  coming  coronation  of  the  Czar,  the  authorities  have  decided 
to  organize  a  "Press  Bureau"  to  help  the  correspondents,  artists, 
and  photographers  employed  by  Russian  and  foreign  newspapers  to 
report  upon,  and  illustrate,  the  pageants,  &c.,  attending  the  crowning 
of  the  Czar.  The  managers  of  foreign  newspapers  are  to  apply,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  Russian  embassies  of  their  respective 
countries  to  obtain  the  necessary  certificates  for  their  representatives. 
The  applications  are  to  be  accompanied  by  photographs  of  the  various 
correspondents.  These  the  embassies  will  forward  to  the  home 
authorities.  Certificates,  bearing  the  seal  of  the  Russian  Chancellery, 
and  the  other  insignia  giving  the  bearers  permission  to  attend  the 
coronation,  and  to  pass  freely,  excepting  on  certain  specified  occa- 
sions, will  then  be  duly  handed  to  the  press  representatives  at  the 
opening  of  the  coronation  ceremonies.  This  is  a  great  concession  for 
Russia  to  make,  where  the  press  is  so  much  under  restraint,  and 
photography  out  of  doors  almost  prohibited. 


Carbon  Enlargrenients  witbout  Transfer.— As  a  further 
contribution  to  the  recent  literature  on  the  subject  of  carbon  print- 
ing without  transfer,  an  old  friend  sends  us  a  reference  to  the 
Almanac  for  1887,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  the  Artigue 
Papier  Velours,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  more  than  once 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Maskell,  is  not  an  absolute  novelty,  as  something 
which  seems  practically  identical  with  it  was  in  use  in  America  nine 
years  ago.  At  page  133  of  the  volume  named  will  be  found  an  article- 
by  Mr.  W.  II.  Sherman,  of  Milwaukie,  Wisconsin,  in  which  the 
following  description  is  given  of  a  process  in  actual  use  in  his  town, 
for  the  production  of  permanent  enlargements  in  carbon.  We  may 
add,  from  our  own  knowledge  of  the  invariably  practical  character 
of  Mr.  Sherman's  contributions,  that  the  mere  fact  of  his  speaking 
well  of  the  process  is  an  argument  as  to  its  value.  Here  is  an 
abstract  of  his  description  : — 


BKade  in  Germanjr. — Our  readers,  like  ourselves,  have,  doubt- 
less, been  the  recipients  of  a  goodly  number  of  Christmas  and  New- 
year's  cards  as  usual.  Most  of  us  have  probably  been  struck  by  the 
fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  best  and  most  artistic  of  them 
bear  the  imprint,  "  Designed  in  England,  printed  in  Germany."  Is 
this  not  humiliating  ?  It  simply  means  that  English  art  is  satis- 
factory, but  English  printing  is  not,  otherwise  that  part  of  the  work 
would  not  be  sent  abroad  for  execution.  We  have  on  several  occa- 
sions referred  to  the  fact  that  English  printers  are  behind  the  Conti- 
nentals in  the  matter  of  fine  printing,  as  well  as  in  colour  work.  The 
English  printers  are  very  conservative,  and  will  not  adapt  themselves 
and  their  appliances  to  modern  requirements.  Hence  modem  pro- 
cesses— of  which  the  finest  process  blocks  may  be  taken  as  an 
example— suffer  at  their  hands,  and  will  not,  as  a  rule,  compare  with 
those  printed  on  the  Continent  or  in  A'merica.  But  "  'tis  true,  and 
pity  'tis  'tis  true." 

Anent  Christmas  and  New-year's  cards,  it  is  a  matter  for  con- 
gratulation to  find  that  each  year  photography  is  coming  more  and 
more  to  the  front  in  their  production.  It  is  now  some  few  years 
since  we  first  advocated  that  photographers  should  utilise  their  art 
for  this  class  of  work,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  find  that  the  idea  has 
taken  such  deep  root,  and  is  now  so  flourishing.  Not  only  is  it  used 
for  portraiture  and  views  of  local  scenery,  but  for  the  reproductions 
of  paintings.  It  is  also  gratifying  to  see  that,  except  for  portraits, 
the  evanescent  silver  printing  processes  are  but  little  used,  platino- 
type  and  the  mechanical  ones  being  those  chiefly  employed ;  amongst 
the  latter,  collotype  and  photogravure  figure  largely,  the  last-named 
especially.  Some  cards  we  received  were  charming  little  pictures 
produced  by  photogravure. 


"Gelatine,  refined  lamp-black,  bichromate  of  potassium,  and  water 
are  mixed  in  suitable  proportions,  and  brought  to  the  requisite 
degree  of  fluidity  by  means  of  a  water  bath.  The  mixture  is  then, 
applied  to  drawing-paper,  in  the  form  of  a  fine  spray,  through  the 
medium  of  an  air  brush,  the  success  of  the  printing  operations  being 
said  to  depend  upon  the  granular  form  of  the  coating  that  results 
from  this  mode  of  application,  which  not  only  permits  the  light  to 
penetrate  to  a  sufficient  distance,  but  also  allows  development  to- 
proceed  without  loss  of  the  middle  tints.  The  pigment  dries  quickly, 
and  the  paper  is  th^n  ready  for  exposure  in  the  solar  camera,  the  , 
sensitiveness  being  from  five  to  ten  times  as  great  as  silvered  paper. 
For  development,  the  print  is  wetted  and  placed  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion on  a  stretcher  covered  with  muslin,  and  water,  under  consider- 
able pressure,  is  showered  on  it  through  a  hose  connected  by  a  short 
hose  to  a  double  faucet  supplying  it  with  both  hot  and  cold,  tempera- 
ture and  pressure  being  under  easy  control.  The  print  is  finished  by 
washing  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  chromium  salts,  and,  after 
mounting,  is  entirely  free  from  gloss,  and  possesses  an  admirable. 
"  tooth  " — owing  to  the  method  of  preparation — -for  the  reception  of 
crayon,  ink,  or  water  colour  in,  finishing."  For  the  latter  purpose  a^ 
neutral  grey  pigment  was  used,  instead  of  black,  and  Mr.  Sherman 
closes  his  description  by  saying  that  "  many  artists  of  experience^ 
whose  practice  had  long  been  confined  to  enlargements  produced  by 
other  methods,  are  now  using  these  exclusively." 


This  description  tallies  very  closely  with  that  given  some  weeks' 
since  by  Mr.  Maskell  as  the  method  by  which  the  Artigue  paper  is- 
supposed  to  be  made  and  the  details  do  not  present  any  serious 
difficulties  to  those  desirous  of  experimenting  in  this  direction. 
Much,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  proper  proportioning  of  the  in- 
gredients of  the  pigmented  mixture,  especially  upon  the  colouring 
matter  being  in  a  sufficiently  fine  state  of  division  not  to  clog  the 
spreading  apparatus.  This  being  seen  to,  with  the  aid  of  the  air 
brush,  or,  failing  that,  one  of  the  simple  forms  of  apparatus  sold  for 
diffusing  perfumes  or  insecticides,  and  a  little  care  and  manipulative 
skUl,  there  should  be  no  trouble  in  applying  a  tolerably  even  coating 
of  the  mixture  to  paper  or  any  other  support. 

A.  Simple  Doable  Transfer  Carbon  Process. — It  has- 
already  been  pointed  out  that  the  method  of  carbon  printing  without 
transfer,  recently  described  by  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard,  results,  like 
the  ordinary  single  transfer  method,  in  a  reversed  print.  Here  is  a 
simple  method,  which,  if  carefully  worked,  will  give  a  non-reversed 
picture  without  the  extreme  difficulties  and  uncertainties  of  the- 
double  transfer.  In  this  case,  the  printing  is  done  upon  the  pig- 
mented side  of  ordinary  tissue,  which  is  coated  either  before  or  after 
sensitising  with  a  film  of  transfer  collodion.  This,  although  stout 
enough  to  preserve  the  finest  tints  of  the  proof  from  damage,  is 
scarcely  sufficiently  so  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  some  kind  of 
support  during  development,  and  therefore  involves  a  process  of" 
mounting  and  unmounting,  which,  however,  present  no  mechanical 
difficulties,  and  do  not  in  any  way  jeopardise  the  print. 


The  coating  of  collodion  may  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
tissue,  either  before  or  after  sensitising,  by  pouring  on  in  the  usual 
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way;  but,  owing  to  the  refractory  character  of  the  tisxue,  it  will 
present  some  little  mecbanicsl  difficulty  to  the  inexperienced.  Or 
the  tissue,  after  sensitising,  may  be  squeegeed  on  to  glass  previously 
coated  with  collodion,  and  if  a  thin  film  of  gelatine;  or  albumen  be 
afterwards  applied  so  much  the  better.  This  plan,  of  course,  involves 
the  necessity  of  drying  in  contact  with  the  glass,  which  is  ii  i-low 
process,  but,  beyond  thaf,  is  without,  fault.  The  tissue  is  sirapiv 
stripped  when  dry,  and  then  present.s  a  most  perfect  surface  for 
contact  with  the  negative.*  This  surface,  it  will  be  observed,  will 
be  the  final  surface  of  the  print,  so  that  there  is  no  reversal. 


n 


For  development,  e.tcept  of  very  small  sizes,  it  will  be  almost 
compulsory  to  resort  to  some  form  of  mounting  in  order  to  prevent 
damage  to  the  tissue;  but  this  may  be  similar  to  the  plan  followed 
with  Swan's  original  tissue,  that  is  to  say,  the  collodion  surface  may 
be  squeegeed  to  paper  coated  with  indiarubber  solution,  which  is 
easily  removed  after  the  print  has  been  developed  and  transferred  to 
its  final  support.  Flexible  support  may  also  be  employed  in  the 
usual  manner,  and,  although  the  process  is  ap])arently  a  double 
transfer,  it  is  entirely  free  from  the  danger  that  exists  with  the 
bare  or  uncollodionised  tissue  of  the  finer  tints  remaining  fixed  to 
the  temporary  support.  With  small-sized  prints,  not  exceeding 
quarter  size,  we  have  often  developed  the  coUodionised  tissue  by 
simply  laying  it,  collodion  side  downwards,  on  a  piece  of  moist 
blotting-paper;  but,  if  the  object  be  to  work  with  a  minimum  of 
care,  we  should  advise  the  use  of  one  of  the  mounting  methods. 
The  manipulations  otherwise  are  precisely  similar  to  those  with 
ordinary  tissue. 

• — ♦ 

LETTERPRESS  PRINTING  BY  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1890,  a  photographic  journal,  commenting 
upon  Mr.  Priese-Greene's  camera  for  the  rapid  taking  of  consecutive 
photographic  views,  remarked  that  "  the  chief  value  of  the  machine, 
or  of  a  modification  thereof,  may  hereafter  be  found  to  be  in  the 
direction  not  contemplated  by  the  inventors — at  least,  they  have  said 
nothing  on  this  point— namely,  in  the  printing  of  positives  for  book 
illustration,  for  in  positive  printing  through  a  negative  the]amount  of 
light  can  be  made  to  vastly  exceed  that  present  in  the  photographic 
street  views,  so  that  the  limit  of  speed,  especially  with  improved 
machines  as  yet  unborn,  is  at  present  beyond  calculation.  One  can 
imagine  the  possibility  of  a  practically  endless  band  of  paper  being 
covered  with  some  sensitive  preparation  as  it  unrolls,  then  passing 
on  to  the  exposure  platform,  and  afterwards  into  developing  and 
fixing  baths.  At  the  present  time  exposing  a  negative  on  a  travel- 
ling band  three  thousand  times  in'five  minutes  would  not  be  bad 
work." 

These  lines  were  no  sooner  read  by  the  inventor  of  the  camera 
referred  to  than  he  saw  the  feasibility  of  the  idea  which  the  editor  had 
thrown  out,  and  the  thing  began  to  take  shape  in  his  mind.  A  few 
months  later  he  had  constructed  a  model  which  fully  answered  to  his 
expectation,  and  the  invention  was  patented  (1891).  About  the  same 
time  (October  29, 1890),  this  model  was  exhibited  in  the  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institution  of  Bath  by  the  inventor,  who  also  read  a  paper 
upon  it,  which,  amongst  other  things,  contained  a  forecast  of  the  use 
to  which  the  invention  might  be  turned.  Speaking  of  the  effect  the 
original  idea  had  upon  his  mind,  Mr.  Greene  said,  "  My  blood  was 
fired  with  enthusiasm,  for  I  thought  of  taking  a  scene  in  Hyde  Park 
or  in  the  City,  where  the  ceaseless  stream  of  life  is  never  ending,  by 
the  machine  camera  one  day,  and  producing  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  a  paper  which  could  be  delivered  to  the  public  showing,  true 
to  nature,  all  the  movements  of  life,  or  anything  that  might  be  of 

interest  which  was  photographed  at  the  time A  well-known 

person's  photograph,  with  his  letter,  could  be  copied  by  photography 
and  put  in  print  much  more  quickly  than  you  could  set  up  the  type 
for  the  letter,  leave  alone  a  block,  whichwould  take  days  for  the 
likeness,  and  then  not  be  so  perfect  as  it  would  come  out  being 
printed  by  light  alone,  for  you  could  not  equal  the  texture  and  detail 
by  the  block  process  that  you  could  obtain  by  the  other." 

When  this  forecast  was  made,  the  invention  had  not  gone  beyond 
the  rough  model  stage.  But  by  that  model  was  produced  a  long 
band  of  photographs  printed  from  half-plates,  with  gas  as  the  illu- 


njinaat,  the  exposure  being  almoii  iiuUnUneow.  The 
having  gone  so  far,  and  been  prol«t«d  by  p«Unl,  the 
allowed  to  rest.  Many  p«rion*  mw  the  model,  Md  one  or  two  ' 
convinced  that  there  wa«  in  it  the  grrm  of  a  wonder- workiof  i 
—to  be  produced  »om(!  day.  It  wan  not,  bowerer,  until  tbont  •  ymt 
ago  that  anything  was  done  toward*  putlinf  the  inrentioa  to  • 
thoroughly  practical  te»t.  Then  a  friend  of  the  iareDtor'*,  teefaf 
what  he  called  "  the  revolutionary  ch»r»ct«r  of  the  iaventioa,"  oaia^ 
took  to  obtain  capital  to  give  the  thing  a  trial.  He  iiin»indwl  h 
January  last  in  interesting  Sir  George  Neirn>-«  in  th«<  auttar,  Mtd 
through  his  enterprise  the  invention  baa  been  put  to  such  a  thnini> 
and  practical  test  that  it  has  more  tbso  fulBIIed  eipert«tioa.  la 
short,  when  it  came  to  experimenting,  and  to  difTrnrnt  mkA  taraiM| 
thuir  thoughts  to  the  tame  end,  it  was  found  to  b«  potdbla  to  mik» 
great  improvements  in  the  machine,  and  to  obtain  tba  iDd  aimti  M 
in  various  ways ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  wa«  foa«d  mri—lj  t« 
take  out  fresh  patents. 

.Vs  already  said,  the  first  experiments  were  mmde  with  the  iiii|lMl 
model ;  but,  as  this  allowed  of  the  printing  upon  one  side  of  ihe  paptr 
only,  and  from  half-plate  negatives,  it  was,  at  an  early  stage  of  tk* 
experiments,  decided  to  construct  a  machine  largv  eaoogli  to  pcirt 
eight  pages  of  the  Strand  Magazine,  namely,  four  on  the  ooo  M» 
of  the  paper  and  four  on  the  other. 

The  machine,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration  (6g.  1),  rnniits 
of  a  box  for  the  printing  process,  and  a  number  of  tanks  or  troogh*  to 
receive  the  developing,  fixing,  and  finishing  solutions.  The  bos  ooo- 
sists  of  two  separated  chambers  for  containing  the  negatires,  tho  int 
chamber  containing  the  negatives  to  be  printed  on  the  upper  adbof 


the  paper,  and  the  second  chamber  containing  those  to  be  imp 
on  the  under  side  of  the  paper.  Each  chamber  ooostitntee  ffOkaUj 
a  dark  room,  with  a  sliding  shutter  to  admit  the  light,  tho  light 
being  contained  in  a  separate  compartment  called  the  light  Iwz, 
divided  from  the  chamber  proper  by  the  shutter.  The  light  ia  (ap- 
plied by  incandescent  electric  lamps,  and  may  either  b«  itiffnaw!  or 
reflected  from  a  mirror. 

The  negatives  are  firmly  fixed  in  a  frame,  and  the  tnmm,  itied 
with  grooves,  are  made  to  slide  in  and  oat  for  the  paipotc  «* 
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changing  the  negatiives,  &c.  When  in  position,  the  negatives  are  in 
their  respective  dark  chambers,  that  for  printing  the  upper  surfAce 
of  the  paper  just  above,  and  that  for  printing  the  under  surface  just 
below,  the  central  line  of  the  machine,  along  which  the  sensitised 
paper  is  carried.  Immediately  under  the  paper,  in  the  first  chamber, 
and  immediately  over  it,  in  the  second,  is  a  platen,  or  pressing  plate, 
faced  with  soft  felt,  which,  ■when  the  exposure  is  made,  presses  the 
paper  upon  the  under  side  of  the  negative. 

The  paper  to  be  printed  on  is  contained  upon  a  roller,  and  is  either 
already  sensitised,  or  it  may  be  sensitised  on  its  way  into  the 
machine  by  passing  through  a  trough  charged  with  the  necessary 
emulsion.  It  goes  into  the  machine  through  a  slot,  and,  as  soon  as  it 
has  filled  the  two  chambers,  by  the  action  of  the  machine,  the  apertures 
in  the  light  boxes  open,  while  simultaneously  the  platens  press  the 
paper  against  the  negatives,  steadying  it,  and  thus  the  exposure  is 
made. 

The  instant  the  exposure  is  made,  the  respective  apertures  close, 
the  pressure  of  the  platens  is  removed,  and  the  printed  portion  of  the 
paper  is  carried  forward,  giving  place  to  a  fresh,  unprinted  portion. 
This  intermittent  motion  of  the  machine  proper,  which  is  obtained 
by  means  of  a  pawl,  is  then  repeated,  and,  with  each  forward  move- 
ment of  the  paper,  a  portion  of  the  sensitised  surface  is  exposed 
to  the  light,  first  on  the  upper  and  then  on  the  under  side.  As  soon 
as  the  paper,  thus  printed  upon,  emerges  from  the  printing  box 
through  a  slot,  the  intermittent  motion  is  converted  into  a  con- 
tinuous one,  which  is  maintained  uniformly  while  the  paper  is  being 
carried  successively,  by  means  of  glass  rollers,  through  the  tanks 
containing  the  developing,  fixing,  and  clearing  solutions,  and  so 
finally  into  an  enclosed  chamber  or  box  fiUed  with  hot  air  or  exhaust 
for  drying. 

From  the  description  it  will  be  understood  that  every  section  of 
the  band  of  paper  equivalent  in  length  to  an  intermittent  feed  is 
first  printed  on  the  upper  face  and  then  on  the  lower  face,  and  that, 
while  one  section  is  being  printed  from  the  negative  in  the  first 
chamber,  the  next  following  section  is  being  printed  from  the 
negative  in  the  second  chamber.  When  it  is  desired  to  print  on  only 
one  side  of  the  sensitised  paper,  one  or  other  of  the  chambers  is  not 
supplied  with  a  negative,  and,  of  course,  the  electric  lamps  of  the 
respective  light  box  are  shut  off. 

An  important  consideration  connected  with  the  working  of  the 
machine  is  that  both  the  exposure  and  the  development  are  being 
carried  on  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the  operator  who  is  controlling 
the  machine  is  able  to  see  at  a  glance  if  the  picture  or  printing  is  not 
coming  out  as  it  should  do.  If  there  is  over-exposure,  he  can  easily, 
by  an  electrical  resistance  register,  adjust  the  light  to  the  negative. 
In  the  same  way  he  can  modify  or  strengthen  the  developer  to  the 
needs  of  the  case. 

A  smaller  machine,  for  purely  photographic  purposes,  is  made 
single  for  printing  upon  one  side  of  the  sensitised  paper  only.  These 
can  be  adapted  for  use  either  with  an  incandescent  lamp  or  with  an 
ordinary  oil  lamp.  When  the  latter  is  employed,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  adjusting  the  light  to  the  quality  of  the  negative. 

The  negatives  employed  may  be  either  negatives  produced  directly 
by  photography,  or  they  may  be  photographs  of  pages  of  letterpress 
printing ;  or  a  negative  may  be  used  in  which  the  two  are  combined 
— an  ordinary  photograph,  presenting  a  view  or  a  person,  to  which 
a  letterpress  description  has  been  added,  or  other  combination  may 
be  made. 

In  order  to  make  his  machine  effective  in  a  commercial  sense, 
Mr.  Greene  had  many  chemical  difficulties  to  contend  with.  For 
instance,  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  cheap  and  efficient  sensitising 
salt.  Equally  necessary  was  it  to  discover  a  developer  which  would 
be  at  once  reasonable  in  price  and  speedy  in  action,  giving  a  clear 
picture  in  a  fraction  of  a  second  of  time.  Both  these  desiderata 
have  been  obtained,  as  well  as  a  clearing  solution  equally  effective 
with  the  others.  Thus  far,  by  these  means,  it  is  possible  to  make 
from  two  to  three  thousand  exposures  per  hour,  and  to  bring  up  the 
other  processes  to  that  average  of  working;  while,  with  a  later 
development  of  the  machine,  which  need  not  be  explained  here 
further  than  to  say  that  the  intermittent  up-and-down  motion  is 
replaced  by  a  cylindrical  arc  (similar  to  that  of  the  rotary  printing 
machine),  a  much  higher  rate  of  speed  can  be  obtained 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  new  photographic  printing  machine  is  very 
simple  in  construction,  and  it  is  believed  that  by  it  the  cost  of 
printing  will  be  greatly  reduced,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  it  greatly 
improved,  especially  as  regards  the  printing  of  illustrated  books, 
newspapers,  &c.  There  are  no  complicated  movements  requiring 
expensive  and  heavy  machinery  ;  and,  indeed,  so  little  friction  is 
there  that  the  machine  is  almost  noiseless.  Briefly  stated,  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  machine  is  based  upon  the  proper 
timing  relatively  to  each  other  of  the  intermittent  movement  of  the 
rollers  that  feed  the  sensitised  roll  of  paper,  the  opening  and  closing 
of  the  time  shutters,  and  the  up-and-down  movement  of  the  pressing 
and  steadying  plates.  The  action  is  that  by  a  couple  of  rollers  the 
paper  is  first  given  an  intermittent  feed ;  then,  while  the  paper  is 
stationary,  the  platens  or  plates  move  against  it  and  steady  it,  and 
then  the  time  shutters  open ;  after  which  the  shutters  close,  the 
steadying  plates  recede,  and  the  feed  rollers  give  another  feed,  and  so 
on.  Simultaneously  with  these  movements  the  paper  already  printed 
upon  is  going  steadily  and  by  a  uniformly  continuous  motion  through 
the  developing,  fixing,  and  clearing  baths  into  the  drying  chamber. 

Nor  is  the  above  the  full  extent  of  Mr.  Greene's  invention  for  the 
superseding  of  ordinary  printing.  By  means  of  another  machine, 
almost  more  surprising  than  that  for  printing,  he  is  enabled  entirely 
to  do  away  with  movable  types.  But  to  describe  this  machine 
another  article  will  be  necessary.  Alfbed  T.  Story. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC   OPINIONS  OF   ULYSSES  McGILP. 
The  Emersonian  Colt. 

Some  of  the  possibilities  of  artistic  expression,  which  are  latent  in 
every  camera  have  once  more  been  strongly  emphasised  by  an  assort- 
ment of  Marsh  Leaves  which  Mr.  Emerson  has,  with  all  his 
wonted  fastidiousness,  gathered  in  the  East  Anglian  lowlands,  and 
issued  in  the  form  of  a  book  of  short  essays — which  are,  by  the  way, 
very  readable,  being  curious,  and  pathetic,  and  a  good  deal  more — 
illustrated  by  sixteen  photo-etchings.  These  last  form  so  telling  an 
indictment  against  the  prevailing  amateur  photography,  that  it  is 
worth  while  spending  a  few  moments  in,  firstly,  considering  the 
much-vexed  question  as  to  the  connexion  between  photographs  and 
other  monochromes  ;  and,  secondly,  whether  Dr.  Emerson  gets  any 
nearer  to  the  frontier  line  between  Pencilvania  and  Camerania  than 
does  any  other  photographer. 

The  Embellishment  of  Nature. 

Of  course  Pencilvania  is  a  province  of  the  brilliant  empire  of 
Pictorial  Fine  Art.  Here  let  me  add  to  the  myriad  definitions  of 
the  last  term  by  describing  it  as  the  embellishment  of  Nature, 
Decoratively  considered,  art  should  embellish  that  to  which  it  is 
applied ;  pictorially  regarded,  it  should  embellish  that  which  it 
depicts. 

It  is  in  the  twofold  sense  included  in  the  above  definition  that  I 
would  compare  the  photography  of  Dr.  Emerson  with  that  of  some 
of  his  more  redoubtable  rivals. 

In  doing  this  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  photography,  being  dis- 
tinctly a  tone-rendering  process,  and  nature  being  all  tonality  and 
no  line,  the  genius  of  a  good  and  a  true  photograph  must  needs  be 
most  perfectly  embodied  where  the  effect  is  attained  of  melting 
modulations  and  delightful  mezzo  tints. 

Fretful  Photography. 
But,  in  looking  over  many  a  photograph  by  those  who  are  regarded 
as  trusty  leaders,  one  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  frequent  re- 
currence of  prints  which  are  at  first  sight  more  in  consonance  with 
line  work  than  with  wash.  Some  may  be  inclined  to  ask.  Why 
should  not  this  be  praiseworthy  ?  For  answer,  it  is  enough  that  only 
a  real  bad  photograph  can  possibly  have  anything  in  common  with  a 
line  drawing ;  and,  moreover,  the  bad  photograph,  where  it  imitates 
the  line  drawing,  only  does  so  by  reproducing  the  most  xmlovely  and 
immaterial  qualities  of  the  latter.  The  artist  with  pen  or  burin  uses 
his  instrument  to  suggest  forms  by  means  of  conventional  lines — 
often  outlines — which  the  necessities  of  his  materials  impose.  These 
a  person  of  suitable  art  culture  readily — and   in  a   measure  un- 
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consciouBly — feransforma  into  what  they  stand  for ;  such  a  one  is  not 
attracted  by  the  multiplicity,  nor  by  the  fretfulness,  of  the  lines,  but 
bv  what  they  convey,  and  by  the  dexterity  of  their  expression.  But 
the  objects  in  a  photograph  are  without  definite  outline;  instead  of 
which  a  bad  photograph  often  presents  us  with  a  stupendous  mass  of 
niggle  and  trashy  detail  which  in  a  degree  sometimes  simulates  the 
characteristics  of  stipple,  while  at  other  times  we  get  much  of  the 
ill  effect  which  accompanies  degraded  line  work. 

Framed  in  Gaudy  Gold. 

Recall  some  of  the  photographs  by  some  of  the  leaders — for 
instance  some  of  those  who  are  often  chosen  to  sit  in  judgment  over 
their  fellows — and  you  cannot  fail  to  notice  that  these  exhibit  a 
wiry,  disenchanting,  presentment  of  nature  which  makes  one  more 
than  ever  sure  that  it  is  not  the  common  herd  of  art  illiterates — the 
people  who  don't  know  their  picture  alphabet — who  are  fit  to  elect 
the  dispensers  of  art  merit.  Most  of  us  know  of  what  the  vox  populi 
is  capable,  of  which  there  is  not  a  more  telling  example  than  was 
afforded  some  two  or  three  years  ago  when,  at  a  "  people's  "  Exhibition 
in  London,  at  which  it  was  sought  to  awaken  a  critical  faculty,  each 
artisan  was  furnished  with  a  voting  paper  on  which  to  record  his 
opinion  as  to  the  best  picture.  In  the  event  a  thumping  majority 
voted  for  the  vilest  painting  in  the  gallery  ;  but  it  had  the  largest 
and  gaudiest  gold  frame. 

Take  the  Judges  out  of  their  gold  frames,  remove  their  mounts,  wipe 
out  their  names,  and  then  let  the  crowd  elect  afresh ;  how  many  of 
the  present  stock  company  would  be  left  in  ?  IIow  much  worse 
would  the  new  lot  be  ? 

Routed  by  the  Doctor. 

What  the  Judges  do  in  photographic  print  they  in  great  measure 
approve  and  encourage  in  other  people's  works  ;  hence  the  perpetua- 
tion of  photographic  misapplications.  Of  course  the  "  dot  and  dash  " 
school  of  photographers  is  ever  so  much  less  assertive  than  formerly ; 
for  Dr.  Emerson,  years  ago,  routed  a  whole  army  of  these  rabble  art 
traducers.  Some  of  them,  however,  still  have  a  sneaking  regard  for 
their  old  bad  ways ;  even  where  they  have  grasped  the  value  of  breadth 
of  treatment,  they  have  in  the  main  most  grotesquely  and  woefully 
misapplied  this  estimable  quality. 

All  having  art  training  and  experience  know  that  one  cannot, 
when  buying  a  camera,  at  the  same  time  by  an  addition  to  the 
purchase  money  of  say  ten  per  cent. — surely  not  too  much  ? — buy  art 
capacity.  Some  of  the  very  clever  ones  soon  found  this  out ;  and  so 
they  remedied  it  my  fitful  reading  mainly  of  the  water-oum-art 
order  of  books,  and  by  desultory,  but  very  precious  talk  with 
other  callow  gropers  ;  and  so,  although  they  have,  to  be  sure,  never 
arrived  at  the  position  of  artist — not  even  in  the  latent  sense  of  the 
word — they  have  picked  up  enough  to  hide  their  deficiencies,  and  to 
impose  upon  others  who  are  just  a  weeny  bit  more  ignorant  or 
a  vast  deal  more  modest. 

The  Bio  Gun  and  the  Throstle. 
These  half-artists,  however,  are  often  able  to  show  us  photographs 
which  to  a  certain  extent  are  really  imposing  and  pleasure-giviig, 
the  explanation  of  which  is  toraewhat  as  follows :  Nature  is  not 
always  obviously  charming,  and  is  but  seldom  dramatic  and 
brilliantly  splendid.  When  such  rare  moments  arrive  it  takes  no 
great  artist  to  appreciate  them,  for  they  speak  loud-mouthed,  even  to 
the  most  commonplace  individual.  The  booming  of  a  big  gun  is 
noted  by  more  than  is  the  song  of  the  throstle.  Take  a  sunset  as 
pictured  in  The  old  Timiraire;  if  such  were  met  with  in  nature,  it 
would  probably  attract  every  camera  man  in  the  kingdom,  and  fairly 
and  well  photographed,  could  not  fail  to  compel  admiration.  Such 
ready  made  pictures,  which  nature  from  time  to  time  puts  before  us, 
have  only  to  be  copied  with  industry  and  with  a  mere  pinch  of  the 
salt  of  art.  Hence  it  is  that  we  find  so  many  inflated  reputations. 
Amateurs  are  praised  for  the  glory  which  the  natural  kaleidoscope 
periodically  provides. 

I^OATHSOMB  Middle-class  Art. 
The  prop'r  criterion  would  be  to  take  the  weakest  links — or  even 
the  average  ones — in  the  chain  of  photographs  by  which  the  amateur 
seeks  to  climb  ;   such  a  test  would,  I  fear,  much  more  than  decimj'  e 


the  front  rank ;  which  is  not  mfttter  for  lurpris*,  f or  it  is  U>  b*  r*> 
membered  that  the  best  of  them  -to  thxy  th«roaxUeS  daelsM— •!• 
painters  who  have  failed  -i>.,  men  who,  having  labottKnl  to  baIm 
their  way  with  palette  and  pencil,  have  found  tbemaaWw  laekiaf  ia 
art,  and  have  hence  taken  rufugu  in  pbotof^pby.  Tbia  elaas  is 
closely  run  by  thoi«  who,  having  natural  gift«,  fail  for  want  of  ••riy 
and  sustained  training.  Uvur  and  aboTo  the  foregoing  are  ■  vary 
few  who  can  boaat  of  enough  of  tiotb  aptitude  and  training  to  Just 
raise  them  beyond  that  abomination  of  mediocrity,  Uwi  loatbtooM 
middle-class  art,  with  which  all  I^ngland  ia  at  prwsat  Ofwhal— d. 
These  last  are  the  indiriduals  who  may  best  benaAt  bjr  the  klMl  of 
Dr.  Emerson's  photographic  manifestoe*,  and  I  bojw  to  poiat  oat  ia  a 
future  article  what  lessons  of  profit  there  are  for  them  ia  MmrtA 
Leavet. 


BROMIDE  PAPER  FOR  NEGATIVE  WORK- 

In  view  of  the  letter  in  our  last  issue  (p.  14)  on  this  subject,  it  it 
interesting  to  note  that  Ilerr  Watxek  lately  gave  an  interestiaf 
lecturette  on  this  subject  before  the  Camera  Club  in  Vienna,  aad  ia 
the  current  issue  of  the  Wiener  I'hotographitche  Ulatter,  the  orfaa  e( 
the  Club,  is  an*  article  by  Dr.  Ilennebcrg,  whose  extri-mely  artktie 
pictures  at  the  Salon  attracted  considerable  notico,  on  tb«  saase 
subject.  Dr.  Ilenneberg  used  Eastman's  extra  rapid  bromide  paper 
up  to  li>  X  1 2,  and  he  points  out  that  it  po«H«swa  all  the  advantafaa 
of  celluloid  films,  viz.,  lightness,  non-fragility,  abavno!  of  hsIatioB, 
and  the  power  of  printing  from  both  sides  of  the  paper,  with  a 
further  advantage  that  it  can  be  obtained  without  trouble  in  any 
desired  breadth  in  rolls  of  about  seven  and  a  half  yards ;  and,  furtbar, 
it  does  not  curl  and  roll  like  celluloid  films,  and  how  easy  it  i*  to 
retouch  and  fake  with  pencil  or  brush,  and  how  much  chraper  tbaa 
plates  or  films. 

The  grain,  which  might  be  an  objiHition  in  small  sin-s,  is  not  aotica- 
able  in  the  larger,  as  usually  these  are  printed  on  rough  papers. 

With  regard  to  the  practical  work,  development  in  earned  out  as 
usual,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  either  an  acid  fixing  balh  or  a 
clearing  solution.  It  can  be  intensified  without  trouble  witb 
uranium,  and  for  reduction  the  well-known  hypo  and  ferridcyaoide 
can  be  used,  but  great  care  is  required,  as  the  solution  acU  at  the 
back  as  well  as  the  front  of  the  image,  penetrating  as  it  does  tbrougb 
the  paper. 

To  render  the  paper  transparent,  Ilennebcrg  suggvata  the  naeof 
vaseline  oil  applied  with  a  broad  brush  to  the  paper  ooly.  He 
states  that  negatives  thus  treated  print  as  quickly  as  glass  negattTaa, 
and  they  are  best  kept  between  stearine  paper  under  pretaure. 


FOREIGN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 
Pbotogrraptay  In  War.— Tlie  Japanese,  as  i.^  probably  well 
known,  utilised  photography  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  late  war 
with  t!hina,  and  they  are  now  about  to  dispatch  some  of  their  official 
photographers  to  Eurojie  to  insiwct  the  system  of  photography  m 
connexion  with  the  war  departmenU  of  Eun>iwan  Ci>untnes.  They 
have  also  decided  to  send  a  photographic  survey  d;partmeot  to 
Formosa,  to  coUect  reliable  data  as  to  the  topqpapbical  faatuca  U 
ihe  island,  the  habits  of  its  people,  &c. 

Chlorides  in  the  DeT«lop«r.— According  to  I,.  Trancbaat 

the  soluble  bromides,  which  have  hitherto  been  so  much  used  f«r 
restrainers,  can  be  replaced  with  advantage  by  some  cbloridee  a«d 
organic  acids  or  their  salts,  because  the  bromides  diSM>lT«  the  aU** 
bromide  and  thus  give  rise  to  defective  negatives,  as  the  nwet  ddicate 
details  may  be  attacked.  He  st.tes  that  the  chlorides  of  todium. 
potassium,"  ammonium,  and  zinc  restrain  without  duwolvmg  tb« 
silver  salt,  as  do  also  sodium  acetate,  acetic  and  malic  scid»:  capric 
chloride  acts  as  a  slight  solvent.  Arrayed  in  the  order  of  thrir 
restraining  powers,  the  salU  are  cupric,  zinc,  sodium,  and  ammonium 
chlorides,  acetic  and  malic  acids.  A  1  per  cent.  soluUonof  cupnc 
chloride,  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  zinc  chloride,  as  well  as  2-.  per  oMt 
solution  of  sodium  and  ammonium  chlorides,  are  equal  m  power  to  a 
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20  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  bromide,  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
acetic  and  malic  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  only  equal  1  per  cent,  of 
potassium  bromide.  To  use  zinc  chloride,  sufficient  sodium  carbonate 
must  be  added  to  cause  a  distinct  precijiitate  of  zinc  carbonate,  and 
he  finally  concludes  his  note  by  recommending  ordinary  salt  or 
ammonium  chloride.  It  is  obvious  that  these  statements  apply  only  to 
gelatino-bromide  plates,  as  chloride  of  silver  is  readily  soluble  in 
most  chlorides,  even  to  as  high  a  percentage  as  'SS  in  calcium  chloride, 
as  pointed  out  by  Hahn. 

PhotogTaphic  Perspective. — Professor  Schiffner  points  out 
that  the  smallest  angle  under  which  an  object  is  visible  is  generally 
a  sumed  to  be  one  inch ;  when  viewed  at  the  distance  of  normal 
vision,  about  ten  inches.  According  to  Mertens,  the  angle  at  which 
an  object  is  distinctly  seen  is  about  27*.  The  angle  of  the  eye  to  see 
an  object  clearly  is  45°,  the  mean  is  36°,  and  a  picture  is  generally 
viewed  at  a  distance  equal  to  one  and  a  half  to  twice  the  longer  base 
of  the  picture,  so  that  the  generally  accepted  focus  of  a  lens  as  one 
and  a  half  times  the  longer  base  of  the  plate  is  correct.  With  these 
data,  b,  it  is  possible  to  reckon  out,  with  any  given  object,  distance 
ff,  the  focus,/,  of  any  lens  which  will  answer  to  these  requirements, 

by  the  formula /=-^-j,;  or,  for  a  lens  of  known  focus,  the  correct 

distance  of  object  ff=  ; — --■    He  also  points  out  the  importance  of 

the  correct  position  of  the  point  of  sight,  which  should  be  below  the 
horizontal  middle  line,  as  it  is  far  easier  to  look  up  than  down. 
Objects  which  should  appear  natural  should  appear  for  the  greater 
part  above  the  horizontal  line  of  sight.  The  horizon  should  be  about 
one-third  below  the  middle  line  of  the  picture. 


Anagrlyphs  Perfected. — M.  Louis  Ducos  du  Hauron,  the 

original  inventor  of  the  anaglyph,  describes  in  the  Revue  Suisse  how 
he  has  still  further  perfected  it,  so  that  it  gives  not  only  the  idea  of 
solidity,  but  also  "  une  sensation  de  polychromie  complete  des  plus 
agrfiables."  This  is  a  distinct  advance  to  obtain  colours  and  relief, 
and  it  is  attained  in  two  different  ways :  either  by  the  use  of  two 
stereoscopic  negatives,  or  by  using  three  negatives,  two  of  the  latter 
not  being  taken  stereoscopically,  and  printed  one  over  the  other, 
whilst  the  third  fulfils  the  usual  requirements  of  stereoscopic  work. 
By  the  first  method,  the  negative  for  the  right  eye  is  taken  through 
a  greMi  screen,  and  printed  in  red,  madder  lake ;  the  negative  for  the 
left  eye  being  taken  through  a  red-orange  screen,  and  is  printed  in 
Prussian  blue,  the  prints  being  viewed  through  spectacles  with 
turquoise  blue  and  ruby  red  glasses;  this  is  said  to  give  all  the 
colours.  The  second  method  is  more  complicated,  and  is  founded  on 
the  ordinary  three-colour  process,  the  two  prints,  negatives  from  which 
are  superimposed  accurately,  are  taken  with  blue-violet  and  green 
screens,  and  printed  with  chrome  yellow  and  madder  lake,  the  thiid 
negative  being  taken  through  an  orange-red  screen,  and  printed  in 
Prussian  blue.  The  same  coloured  spectacles  are  used  as  for  the  first 
method.     This  method  has  also  been  adapted  to  lantern  projection. 


ON  A  SIMPLE  METHOD  OF  PBOJECTING  STEKEOSCOl'IC 
PICTURES  ON  THE  SCBEEN  BY  MEANS  OF  TWO  ORDINARY 
LANTERNS. 

[London  and  FroTincial  Photographio  iifBociatiou.] 

I  TBiNK  we  can  fairly  claim  that  my  system  of  getting  a  stereoscopic 
e£fect  on  the  screen  has  not  been  shown  to  an  audience  before  in  this 
coud{%.  When  we  first  saw  the  anaglyphs,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Ducos 
du  Hauron,  we  thought  that  something  of  the  sort  might  be  applied  to  the 
lantern,  so  set  to  work  for  that  end.  I  tried  a  great  many  ditfarent  ways, 
dyed  my  films  in  all  sorts  of  colours,  red,  blue,  -yellow,  used,  all  the 
various  coloured  gelatines  that  I  could  get,  had  heaps  of  carbon  tissue 
made  in  various  ways  to  try  and  get  the  right  colours,  but  with  poor 
success,  as  you  will  see.  The  great  difBculty  was  to  get  the  proper  colour 
value  in  the  different  pigments  that  we  used,  and  in  the  spectacles 
through  which  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  the  picture.  If  these  pictures 
could  be  produced  in  their  proper  colours  in  this  way,  they  would  ha\  e  a 


much  better  effect  than  can  be  got  with  a  black-and-white  picture  coloured 
by  means  of  coloured  glasses.  Gelatines  are  of  no  use,  you  cannot  get 
them  of  the  proper  colour  value;  and,  if  you  could,  they  will  not  stand  the 
heat  of  the  lantern,  for  in  a  few  seconds  they  blister  up  and  burn,  so  I 
had  to  fall  back  on  the  coloured  glass.  And,  to  show  ihis  system  of 
stereoscopic  projection,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  necessary  to  have  two  lanterns, 
either  a  pair  side  by  side  or  a  biunial.  In  the  one  lantern  you  place  one 
half  of  a  stereos.:opic  picture,  and  in  the  other  lantern  the  other  half ;  and 
behind  one  picture  you  place  a  red  glass  and  behind  the  other  picture  a 
green  glass.  Now,  when  these  two  pictures  are  projected  together  on  the 
screen,  they  are  made  to  cover  one  another,  bo  that  we  see  an  indistinct 
mass  of  colour  caused  by  the  two  slides  occupying  the  same  place  on  the 
screen.  If  the  coloured  glasses  are  of  the  right  colour  value,  and  we 
cover  up  the  green  glass  in  the  left  eye,  we  shall  see  only  one  picture,  and 
that  all  red,  though  there  are  still  two  pictures  on  the  screen  ;  now  cover 
up  the  red  glass  in  the  right  eye  and  look  through  the  green  glass  of  the 
left  eye  and  we  shall  fee  only  one  picture,  and  that  will  be  green,  though 
the  red  one  is  still  there  ;  now  look  at  the  picture  through  both  eyes  of  the 
coloured  spectacles,  with  a  red  glass  in  the  right  eye  and  a  green  glats  in 
the  left  e;e,  and  we  shall  see  that  the  two  pictures  that  have  been  pro- 
jected by  the  two  lacterns  on  to  the  screen  are  made  to  blend,  not  only 
into  one  another,  but  to  stand  out  in  bold  stereoscopic  relief. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  momf  nt  the  cause  of  this.  We  have  two  pictures 
of  the  same  subject  taken  with  a  pair  of  lenses  separated  at  two  or  more 
inches  apart,  so  that  one  lens  takes  one  picture  at  one  angle,  and  the 
other  lens  at  another  angle  ;  now,  if  we  look  at  the  picture  so  taken 
through  an  ordinary  stereoscope  with  prisms,  we  get  one  impression,  and 
so  see  the  object  photographed  as  we  do  in  nature  ;  just  the  same  with 
the  system  that  I  thall  piepently  thow  you.  If  you  understand  the 
principle  on  which  this  new  steieoscopic  projection  is  shown,  you  will 
more  easily  grasp  the  cause  of  the  effect.  As  I  have  said  before,  we 
have  two  similar  pictures  of  the  same  subject,  one  taken  to  the  left  and 
the  other  to  the  right,  these  two  pictures  being  covered  with  coloured 
glasses,  one  red,  the  other  groea — and  we  want  to  see  each  separately.  In 
nature  we  see  more  to  the  left  with  the  left  eye,  and  more  to  the  right 
with  the  right  eye — we  want  to  see  these  two  pictures  as  one.  To  do 
this,  we  look  at  the  left  picture  through  a  glass  of  the  same  colour  as  it 
is  covered  by,  and  the  light  picture  by  a  coloured  glass  the  same  colour 
as  it  is  covered  by.  So  we  get  two  pictures  conveyed  to  the  eyes 
separately,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  result  as  in  nature,  everything 
standing  out  in  bold  relief;  so  much  so,  that,  in  the  special  stereoscopic 
pictures  that  I  have  prepared  to  show  you  this  evening,  the  plants  and 
other  things  stand  tjut  in  suck  bold  relief  that  one  feels  as  if  you  could 
put  your  hand  through  the  leaves  and  pick  the  flowers.  To  get  the 
best  effect  the  subject  should  be  large,  that  is  to  say,  when  shown  on  the 
screen,  as  near  Ufe  size  as  possible.  I  will  show  you  some  interiors — 
they  are  so  real  that  you  feel  as  if  you  must  get  up  and  walk  down  the 
long  corridor  and  sit  on  one  of  the  seats ;  I  will  show  you  a  party  of 
travellers  crossing  a  glacier  with  their  ladders  and  ropes — yon  will  see 
how  real  it  is.  In  looking  at  this  picture  in  the  flat,  you  get  no  idea  of 
the  difficult  task  these  men  have  in  hand,  I  have  also  two  or  three 
copies  from  an  old  set  of  diagrams,  published  many  years  ago,  for 
showing  objects  in  true  perspective  with  stereoscopic  effect,  notably  the 
one  of  a  cross ;  if  you  look  at  it  from  one  side  of  the  room,  you  will  see 
the  front  bar  appear  as  if  it  stood  right  out  and  you  could  take  hold  of  it 
with  the  hand  ;  walk  across  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and  the  bar 
will  appear  to  follow  you.  This  is  very  curious.  Another  example  : 
a  figure  of  myself,  seated  in  a  chair.  If  this  is  viewed  at  an  angle,  you 
seem  as  if  you  can  see  almost  round  the  figure.  The  adaptation  of  this 
system  has  been  brought  within  reach  of  any  exhibitor  by  Messrs. 
Newton  &  Co.,  of  Fleet-street,  and  put  uiKin  the  market  at  such  a 
price  that  I  hope  we  shall  soon  see  it  introduced  into  every  public 
lecture  and  entertainment.  A  few  pairs  of  pictures  thrown  on  the  screen 
will  give  a  far  better  idea  of  a  place  than  all  the  description  possible,  so 
I  will  not  ojcupy  any  more  of  your  time,  but  at  once  proceed  with  the 
exhibition.  T.  E.  Fbeshwateb,  F.R.P.S. 


A  NEGLECTED  METHOD  OF  RETOUCHING. 
The  higher  the  artistic  pretensions,  says  J.  Gaedicke,  in  the  Photo- 
l/raphiaches  Wochenblatt,  with  which  we  may  endeavour  to  invest  a 
photograph,  the  more  difficult  will  it  be  found  to  justify  the  almost 
universal  practice  of  retouching  by  means  of  dots  and  short  strokes. 
At  the  present  time  a  freer  and  broader  treatment  of  the  picture  is 
required.    Laborious  working  up  easily  ends  in  a  tortured  expres- 
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tion,  and,  as  the  methods  of  retouching  now  followed  are  excessively 
laborious,  the  results  often  have  a  tortured,  stiff,  and  dull  effect. 

Photography  depicts  in  even  tones  that  blend  with  each  other  in 
the  most  delicate  manner,  and  it  is  therefore  natural  that  retouching 
should  also  be  done  in  even,  soft  tones.  In  place  of  this,  strokes 
and  dots  are  used,  which  are  crowded  together  in  enormous  quantity 
to  present  to  the  naked  eye  the  appearance  of  even  tones.  This  may 
be  approximately  attained  in  albumenised  prints,  but  not  in  coUodio- 
chloride. 

It  is  patent  that  the  general  effect  may  he  lost  sight  of  in  this 
way, because  attention  is  concentrated  upon  very  small  areas.  The  loss 
of  time,  too,  in  brightening  up  large  surfaces  very  often  leads  to  sins 
of  omission,  and  the  possibilities  of  a  better  interpretation  are  lost. 

In  contrast  with  this,  we  would  recommend  a  more  general  use 
of  the  stump  in  conjunction  with  powdered  graphite  or  finely  scraped 
lead  pencil. 

A  paper  stump  is  preferable  to  one  of  leather,  and  may  be  bought 
of  any  dealer  in  artists'  materials,  or  they  may  be  made  of  unsized 
paper  cut  in  long  strips  and  rolled  up  to  the  thickness  of  a  lead 
pencil.  The  last  layer  of  paper  must  be  fastened  down  with  fish 
glue  or  gum  to  prevent  the  stump  unrolling  itself.  Both  ends  of  the 
roll  of  paper  are  then  sharpened  with  a  penknife,  which  may  be 
repeated  as  often  as  the  point  becomes  too  blunt.  A  broad  as  well 
as  a  sharp  point  should  be  prepared. 

The  stump  is  now  dijjped  into  the  gra])hite,  and  rubbed  upon  a 
sheet  of  paper  until  it  is  equally  distributed  over  the  point.  The 
most  delicate  tones  and  the  softest  of  lines  can  then  be  produced  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  tones  of  the  negative.  Portions  of  the 
picture  that  are  too  sharp  may  be  moderated  and  made  subordinate. 
Large  areas  may  be  brightened  up  in  the  quickest  manner. 

A  still  larger  number  of  effects  may  be  attained  if  the  back  of  the 
negilive  is  taken  advantage  of.  To  this  end  it  is  coated  with  a  matt 
varnish,  and  the  heaviest  of  shading  can  be  rubbed  on.  By  such 
means  portions  of  the  picture  may  be  blocked  out  altogether,  if 
occasion  requires. 

In  retouching  the  film  side  of  the  negative,  it  is  best  to  roughen 
the  surface  of  the  varnish  by  rubbing,  or  to  use  a  retouching  medium 
if  heavy  shading  is  required. 

The  stum])  will  be  found  sufficient  for  most  of  the  retouching,  and 
only  for  very  fine  work  will  it  be  necessary  to  use  the  pencil  Under 
any  circumstances,  the  stump  will  effect  a  great  saving  of  time, and, 
as  more  attention  can  be  given  to  the  general  effect,  the  stump  should 
not  be  absent  from  any  retoucher's  desk. 


PHOTOGKAPHIC  M0UNTANT3.* 
[Amencan  .Tournal  of  Photography. J 
Plain  starch  piste  is  the  oldest  and  most  universally  u-ed  paste  for 
mounting  albumen  prints.  It  still  remains  the  moat  simple  and  cheapest 
medium  for  the  purpose,  and  is  certaiuly  the  least  injurious,  provided  the 
precaution  is  observed  always  to  use  the  paste  fresh,  never  after  it  com- 
uiences  to  become  sour. 

A  different  condition,  however,  exists  where  the  prints  are  made  upon 
I  lie  modern  emulsion  papers.  Where  the  paper  support  of  these  emulsions 
is  not  too  heavy,  they  show  little  or  no  tendency  to  curl,  and  may  be 
mounted  wet  in  the  usual  manner,  a  small  percentage  of  glue  being  added 
to  the  paste,  care  being  taken  that  there  is  absolutely  no  acid  reaction. 

Heavy  papers  that  have  a  natural  tendency  to  cur),  or  Aristotypea  with 
a  high  gloss,  require  to  be  mounted  dry,  and  require  a  different  paste.  A 
mountaot  is  here  required  having  a  greater  degree  of  adhesiveness ;  at  the 
same  time  it  must  not  penetrate  the  paper,  or  it  would  destroy  the  high 
glos.-i  of  the  print. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty  has  resulted  in  the  publication  of  many 
widely  different  formulas  for  mountauts  in  the  various  photographic  peri- 
odicals, and  in  every  case  it  is  claimed  a  peifect  mountant  has  now  been 
discovered. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  manufacturers  and  dealers  have  put  proprietary 
mountants  on  the  market,  and  sold  them  to  unsuspecting  amateurs  at 
exorbitant  prices,  although  they  by  no  means  fulfil  the  requirements  for 
a  photographic  mountant. 

These  requirements  are  as  follows  :  In  the  first  instance,  the  mountant 
should  have  a  greater  binding  power  than  ordinary  paste. 

*TraiiAlated  from  the  German  aud  amplitied  by  JulioB  F.  Saclue. 


It  mntt  (how  a  neutral  reMtion,  or  Marly  m,  Md  la  no  «m*  ikad4  il 
show  a  marked  alkaline  or  acid  rwetioa.    Kartbar,  Il  mul  nol  wemtaia 

any  lubstanco  which  will  prove  injarioM  to  Ih*  pbotagiaBhto  ' j-_  ntk 

as  the  mercurial  salts  so  frequently  »dd«d  to  oonuMreial  aMataaM  M  u 
antiseptic  or  preservative. 

A  usefnl,  safe,  and  practical  mouoUol  niwt  be  ebaay  tmi  mj  lo 
manipulate,  and  bo  ilow  to  deooiupote  or  ipoiL  For  if^^  or  auM  Xiitta 
papers  it  is  requisite  that  the  pasta  shall  not  peoetrat*  Ihroocb  the  j 
else  the  enamelled  face  of  the  print,  be  it  glae^  or  inau,  woold  miBi 

In  the  photo-ohemioal  laboratory  o(  the  K.  and  K.  Lehr  tob  T*i 
Anatalt  for  photography  and  reprodaclioa  proeaMM  at  Viaaa*.  • 
number  of  formulas  and  mountants   have  baaa  laatod,  «ilb 
reference  to  their  composition  and  fltnrsa  for  pbotagcapUa  mumm 
The  deductions  from  these  experiments  show  the  following  reaolta  :— 

Stabcb  Modntaitts. 

If  starch  is  treated  with  aqueous  alkali  undar  eartain  f^Uhm.  It 
swells  and  forms  a  semi-transparent,  visoid  maaa,  haviog  straof  •dharit* 
properties.  This  product  is  variously  known  in  ooauaacea  as  TMalaMa 
glue,  glutino,  triticine,  coUodin,  Ac.  Moat  all  of  thaas  praparaliow  iho* 
a  strong  alkali  reaction,  and  upon  this  aeconot  ara  osalaM  far  photo- 
graphic purposes,  notwithstanding  their  great  ralativa  adhaaiTa  propastjaa. 

In  cases  where  the  product  is  neutralised  with  aoid.  il  protad  al  Iba 
expense  of  the  adhesive  properties.  Consaqaentlj,  on  aeeooBt  ol  »m. 
effect,  all  advantages  of  these  vegetable  glues  over  ordinary  atarab  paala 
are  lost  when  the  former  is  in  a  neutral  oonditioo. 

Far  superior,  for  photographic  purposes,  are  monntaota  eompoaad  of 
starch  in  combination  with  the  gum  arable  or  dextrine.  Tbaaa  moantaata 
have  the  advantage  over  all  gelatine  mountant*  that  they  ara  viaeid  or 
pulpy  at  an  ordinary  temperature,  and  at  the  same  time 
relatively  strong  adhesiveness. 

An  excellent  mountant  of  this  nature  is  made  as  follows,  and  whiah 
answers  for  mounting  ordinary  photographs,  such  as  albomao,  Aiiato^ 
platinotype,  and  celloidin  prmts,  as  well  as  gUo^'  or  matt  Aristo  prints,  tai 
all  their  variety,  as  it  has  the  advantage  of  not  penetratiiif  throogh  tba 
paper. 

White  gnm  arable U  grimmaa 

Water 100  8.0. 

After  the  gnm  is  dissolved  strain  through  a  piaoa  of  moalin  io  laaofw 

any  possible  foreign  substance,  then  add 

Starch  SOgrmmnMa. 

Stir  this  in  a  mortar  or  suitable  dish,  and  heat  tba  wbol*  mia*  o*«r 
a  water  bath  until  the  paste  has  reached  the  required  oonaialaa^. 

The  addition  of  a  little  white  sugar  has  proven  of  advantage. 

The  substitution  of  dextrine  for  gum  arabio,  somewhat  laaaaaa  Iba 
adhesive  properties  of  the  mixture. 

Compounds  of  dextrine,  alum,  sugar,  water  and  earboUe  aaid  (aa  aa 
antiseptic)  have  also  proven  of  servioe  and  value  in  tbaaa  arparimantal 
tests. 

A  good  formula  is  as  follows : — 

Dextrine  60-90  partu 

Alum 4      „ 

Sugar 15     „ 

Water    130     .. 

Carbolic  acid,  10  per  cent 6      „ 

MixTCREs  or  Starch  Paste  ahd  Daxraun 
in  various  forms  have  of  late  been  brought  into  oommerea  and  aoU  lor 
photographic  purposes.  One  of  the  most  widely  advertiaad  paalaa  tt  tbia 
class  is  one  labelled  "  Concentrated  White  Pa«t«."  This  paata  rapraaaata 
a  viscid  white  mass,  which,  according  to  careful  analysatioa,  eonslala  at 
water,  starch  paste,  dextrine,  boraoic  aoid,  glycerine,  aad  a  amaO  portioa 
of  thymol  as  an  antiseptic. 

Oelatimk  OB  Qlum  MocsTAim 
are  absolutely  nnfit  for  mounting  photographs.    As  the  gaUtinons  aaai 
has  to  be  liquefied  by  heat  for  use,  it  readily  deoompoaea,  and,  if  dihitad 
to  a  proper  consistency,  has  the  fault  of  penetrating  throogb  tba  paper. 

The  simplest  method  to  overcome  the  latter  drawback,  and  at  tba  saaa 
prevent  rapid  decomposition,  consists  in  adding  to  the  Uqoid  gloa  a 
small  quantity  of  amyl-alcohol  (fusel  oil). 

Lieeegang  recommends  as  mountant  for  his  glacA  Aristo  prints  a  paata 
made  from  good  glue  (Cologne  glue,  free  from  acid)  to  ba  Aral  awaOad  ia 
water,  the  surplus  water  to  be  poured  off,  to  which  is  lo  bo  added,  oadar 
constant  stirring,  one  c.  o.  of  amyl-aloohol  for  ararj  30  e. «.  ol  tba  dia- 
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solved  glue.  This  mountant  can  be  diluted  with  water.  Ii  sticks  well, 
but  must  be  used  warm.  The  disadvantage  in  its  use  is  the  strong  smell 
of  fusel  oil  that  it  imparts  to  the  print. 

Compounds  of  Glce  and  Stakcu   Paste, 
to  which  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  turpentine  is  added,  possess  strong 
adhesive  properties,  and  have  frequently  been  recommended  for  photo- 
graphic purposes. 

An  excellent  mountiint  of  this  class  can  be  made  as  follows :  40 
grammes  of  good  (Cologne)  glue  is  soaked  in  100  c.  c.  water  and  melted 
over  a  water  bath.  When  from  80  to  100  C,  40  to  50  c.  c.  of  dissolved 
starch  is  added,  the  mixture  being  constantly  stirred.  When  these  have 
united  and  formed  a  homogeneous  glutinous  mass,  10  c.  c.  of  turpentine 
is  added  gradually  until  the  whole  mass  forms  a  thick,  brownish,  sticky 
liquid. 

This  mountant,  unfortunately,  must  also  be  applied  warm.  The 
addition  of  the  turpentine,  as  proven  by  many  experiments,  in  no  manner 
affects  Aristo  prints. 

Good  results,  with  extraordinary  adhesiveness,  were  obtained  according 
to  the  process  patented  in  Germany  by  E.  Wiese,  of  Hamburg.  This 
consists  in  a  liquefaction  of  gelatine  or  glue  by  means  of  chloral  hydrate 
(D.  B.  P.,  No.  77,103). 

When  gelatine  or  Cologne  glue  (a  bright-coloured,  very  adhefive  glue) 
is  steeped  in  water  and  then  melted,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  chloral 
hydrate  added,  an  adhesive  paste  results  of  great  strength,  which  has  the 
property  of  remaining  liquid,  and,  as  proven  by  experience,  is  well 
calculated  for  photographic  purposes. 

A  good  formula  for  preparing  a  mountant  of  this  class  is  as 
follows : — 

Gelatine  or  Cologne  glue 40  grammes. 

Water 120  c.  c. 

■  The  glue  is  to  be  steeped  in  the  water,  and  then  dissolved  over  a  water 
bath. 

Chloral  hydjate 20  grammes 

is  then  added,  and  the  whole  mass  heated  for  some  time.  This  results 
in  a  clear,  sticky  fluid,  which  can  be  neutralised  with  a  few  drops  of  a 
soda  solution. 

This  mountant  has  the  advantage  that,  with  its  great  adhesiveness,  it 
does  not  go  through  the  paper. 

Above  mountants,  continues  HerrValenta,  are  only  to  be  recommended 
in  cases  where  starch  paste  fails  to  fill  the  requirements ;  for  instance, 
with  Aristos  having  a  glace  or  matt  surface,  *o. 

As  all  the  above  recipes  have  been  carefully  tested  in  actual  practice, 
they  may  be  relied  upon  without  hesitation  in  all  cases  where  their  use 
is  desirable  or  necessary.  Pkofessob  E.  Valenta. 


"PHOTOGBAPHY"  UP  TO  DATE. 

The  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Chronicle  says  : — "  A  sensational 
discovery,  which,  it  the  reports  are  confirmed,  is  likely  to  be  attended  by 
important  consequences  for  physical  and  medical  science,  is  spoken  of 
in  scientific  circles  here.  A  new  conductor  of  light  has  been  discovered 
by  Professor  Boutgen,  the  well-known  physicist  at  the  Wiirzburg 
University.  So  far  his  experiments  have  resulted  in  the  discovery  that 
light  penetrates  wood  and  the  flesh  of  men  and  animals,  without,  how- 
ever, penetrating  bones  and  metals.  The  professor  succeeded  iu  photo- 
graphing metal  weights  placed  in  a  shut-up  wooden  case.  The  photo- 
graph  sent  to  Vienna  shows  only  the  weights,  but  nothing  of  the  case. 
Another  photograph  of.  a  man's  hand  shows  only  the  bonea,  while  the 
flesh  remains  invisible.  Professor  Boutgen'a  experiments  are  conducted 
in  the  following  way :  He  takes  a  so-called  Crooke's  pipe — viz.,  a  well 
pumped-out  glass  pipe,  with  an  induction  current  going  through  it,  and 
by  means  of  the  rays  which  that  pipe  is  emitting  he  photographs  on 
ordinary  photograph  plates.  In  contrast  with  the  ordinary  rays  of  light 
those  rays  penetrate  wooden  and  organic  matter  and  other  opaque 
substances,  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  ordinary  rays  of  light  penetrate 
glass.  Experiments  were  also  made  in  photographing  hidden  metals  with 
the  apparatus  shut,  and  produced  equal  success.  The  rays  penetrated 
not  only  the  wooden  case  containing  the  metals,  but  also  the  cover  placed 
before  the  plate  of  the  apparatus.  The  scientific  world  here  is  much 
agitated  by  the  discovery,  which  it  is  believed  will  be  of  far-reaching 
importance  for  many  branches  of  knowledge.  Alrea'dy  in  its  present 
stage  it  will  be  an  excellent  exppdient  for  8ur,^eons,  particularly  in  cases 
of  complicated  fractures  of  limbs,  in  searching,  for  the  bullets  of  the 
wounded,  <ftc.  The  photograph  will  show  not  only  an  exact  picture  of  a 
fracture,  or  the  situation  of  a  bullet,  but  spare  the  patient  much  painful 
manual  probing  with  the  sound." 

Our  contemporary  thus  comments  on  the  Professor's  "  discovery  "  : — 
"  '  Spook  '  photographs  may  take  a  back  seat ;  everything  must  be  con- 


ceded to  be  now  possible  to  the  camera,  if  we  are  to  credit  all  that  we 
hear  from  Vi  nna.  Our  coireepondent  in  that  capital  tells  us  to-day  of 
a  dis-oovery  by  Professor  Boutgen,  of  Wiirzburg,  tliat  lovely  old  city  on 
the  Main,  whose  university  celebrated  its  tercentenary  fourteen  years 
ago,  whose  cathedral  goes  back  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  whose  in- 
habitants show  to  this  day  the  strain  of  much  Boman  blood.  This 
gentleman  does  more  than  '  look  vou  through  and  through ' — he  gets  a 
likeness  of  your  very  skeleton.  Flesh  and  blood  are  no  barrier  to  the 
lens  of  his  camera.  He  can  picture  instead  of  probe  for  a  bullet  that  has 
entered,  and  show  on  a  glass  plate  the  mischief  it  has  done  to  the  bony 
structure.  That  is  a  good  deal  to  do,  we  cannot  help  thinking.  But 
this  is  only  as  the  beginning  of  the  newest  wonder  of  the  world.  He  can 
pho'ograph  metals  even  when  they  are  covered  with  wood.  A  tin 
soldier,  for  example,  with  a  bucket  inverted  over  it,  might  come  out 
on  the  plate  as  a  real  live  Pomeranian  Grenadier  or  Coldstream 
Guardsman,  and  Kaiser  Wilhelm  himself  might  be  mistaken  for  an 
efiigy  of  brass.  But  the  wondrous  camera  of  Wiirzberg  will  do  more 
than  tills,  it  will  do  these  surprising  things  even  when  a  cover  is  put 
over  the  lens.  Many  ytars  ago  Asmodeus,  the  devil  on  two  sticks,  was 
represented  as  taking  the  roofs  off  houses  to  see  what  was  going  on 
inside.  Presumably  this  process  will  no  longer  be  needed  in  the  case  of 
houses  furnished  with  Venetian  blmds,  provided  those  inside  have  only 
some  metals  about  them  such  as  watch  chains  or  brooches.  Fearful 
possibilities  lie  that  way.  But  seriously  we  shall  all  have  to  begin  to 
miud  our  p's  and  q's  if  this  development  of  photography  goes  much 
further.  '  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make,'  as  the  poet  observes,  but,  1( 
the  camera  can  already  see  through  wood,  why  not  in  time  through  a 
brick  and  a  half?  We  shall  hope  to  find  some  of  these  extraordinary 
neg.itives  iu  London  soon,  for  ■  seeing  is  believing,'  as  the  proverb 
hath  it." 


AN  IMPOBTANT  CASE.— ILLINGWOBTH  VERSUS  DRATCOTT. 

This  case  was  tried  at  the  Birmingham  Winter  Assizes,  before  Mr. 
Justice  Cave ;  Mr.  Hugo  Young  and  Mr.  Pritchett  appeared  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Jelf  and  Mr  Disturnal  for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Hugo  Young,  in  opening  the  case,  stated  that  it  was  an  action 
brought  by  William  Illingwonh,  photographic  operator,  against  John 
Arthur  Draycott,  carrying  on  business  at  13irmingham,  Northampton, 
and  Walsall,  for  damages  for  wrongful  dismissal.  Tne  plaintiff,  having 
entered  the  service  of  defendant  in  1891,  managed  the  Northampton 
business  at  a  salary  of  il,  4s.  per  week,  until  1894,  when  plaintiff,  well 
knowing  his  ability,  proposed  that  he  should  assume  the  management  of 
the  Birmingham  est  iblishment  for  a  period  of  four  and  a  half  years,  at  a 
salary  of  51.  5s.  the  first  year,  51.  15s  6d.  the  second  year,  and  6^  Gs. 
thence  until  the  expiration  of  the  term,  plaintiff  not  to  practise  within 
eight  miles  of  either  of  defendant's  establishments  for  five  years  after  the 
termination  of  the  agreement,  this  agreement  dating  from  October  1894. 
After  about  three  weeks'  service  at  iBirmingham,  defendant  frequently 
complained,  and  eventually,  under  a  clause  iu  the  agreement,  gave 
plaintiff  one  month's  notice.  This  action,  counsel  complained,  was  not 
justifiable,  and  it  remained  for  the  jury  to  assess  the  amount  of  damages 
they  would  award  the  plaintiff.  In  assessing  the  amount,  it  might  be 
pointed  out  that  they,  the  jury,  had  to  estimate  the  probable  amount 
that  plaintiff  might  earn.  The  photographic  business  was  at  present 
iu  a  very  depressed  state,  and,  since  Mr.  Draycott  had  dismissed  plaintiff, 
the  latter  had  only  been  able  to  secure  a  four  weeks'  engagement  at 
21.  12s.  6(i.  per  week,  and  nine  weeks'  employment  at  il.  4s.  per  week; 
this,  deducted  from  the  salary  that  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  under  the 
agreement,  for  a  like  period,  showed  a  deficit  of  about  562.,  and  at  this 
rate  the  total  loss  that  plaintiff  might  suffer,  roughly  and  moderately 
speaking,  would  amount  to  about  500i. 

William  lUingworth,  the  plaintiff,  entered  the  box,  and  admitted  a 
clause  under  which  he  might  be  dismissed,  for  non-observance  of  agree- 
ment, gross  mismanagement  or  neglect,  insobriety,  want  of  skill,  or 
misconduct. 

Mr.  Jelf  (for  the  defence)  submitted  that,  to  be  a  successful  photo- 
grapher, one  must  be  a  man  of  many  parts ;  not  only  must  he  under- 
stand the  technical  details,  but  must  humour  and  please  the  customers, 
treat  them  tenderly,  gently,  and  respectfully,  and  in  his  conduct  of  the 
business,  exercise  such  care  and  control  that  nothing  should  be  sent  out 
which  could  occasion  harm  to  his  master's  business.  These  were,  no 
doubt,  high  attributes  to  expect  in  one  persoq,  but  it  was  on  account  of 
these  high  expectations  that  the  defendant  was  agreeable  to  pay  the 
handsome  salary  he  was  prepared  to  pay.  It  was  not  disputed  that 
plaintiff  had  abiliiy,  but  he  must,  under  the  agreement,  exercise  it ;  that 
it  was  Ilia  duty  to  humour  tne  customers,  and  in  every  way  satisfy  them  ; 
that  he  should  call  witnesses  to  show  that  plaintiff  had  offended  in  many 
ways  Mr.  Draycott's  customers  ;  that  it  was  his  duty  to  supervise  the 
forwarding  of  all  prints ;  that  many  had  been  sent  out  that  would  bring 
discreilit  upon  the  establishment ;  that  some  of  nude  infants  were  of 
such  a  character  that  they  might  be  deemed  indecent,  and  had  given 
great  offence  to  parents  of  the  cuildren  ;  that  there  were  incidents  where 
the  plaintiff'  had  shown  want  of  skill  and  spoiled  negatives  ;  that  such 
proceedings  were  calculated  to  bring  discredit  upon  a  high-class  business, 
and  rendered  it  imperative  that  Mr.  Draycott  mast  at  any  cost  dismiss 
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plaintiff  before  his  businesa  bad  saffered  farther  losB,  and  he  submitted 
that,  as  business  men,  lie  had  no  doubt  that  the  jury  would  unhesitatingly 
support  Mr.  Draycott  in  the  course  he  had  taken. 

Counsel  proceeded  to  cross-examine  plaintifT,  and  submitted  several 
examples  ot  work.  With  regard  to  the  photographs  of  nude  children,  he 
admitted  they  were  not  high  class,  but  submitted  tliat,  under  the  circum- 
stances, they  were  as  good  as  could  be  obtained.  His  instructions  from 
Mr.  Draycott  were,  when  any  customer  came,  under  any  circumstances. 
Get  their  money  and  make  an  exposure,  and,  if  not  satisfactory,  they  can 
sit  again.  This  led  to  some  of  the  failures  shown.  With  regard  to  the 
nude  infants,  which  had  been  termed  indecent,  he  did  not  agree  with 
that  term,  but  would  not  say  he  considered  them  decent ;  but  be  was 
not  wholly  responsible  for  them,  as  the  mothers  desired  nude  photo- 
graphs ;  but  he  would  not  swear  tbat  the  mothers  wished  that  particular 
attitude.  With  regard  to  the  group  of  cricketers,  he  considered  it  good 
under  the  circumstances,  but,  apart  from  that,  not  high  class.  The 
group  standing  in  the  sun  caused  them  to  close  their  eyes,  and  many  had 
dark  shadows  from  their  hats,  &c.  He  did  not  take  it  in  front  of  the 
pavilion,  because  a  streak  of  lieht  shone  brightly  upon  one  part  of  what 
would  have  been  the  background.  With  regard  to  the  Bentley  group  of 
four  young  ladies,  he  was  aware  one  was  about  to  go  abroad,  and  it  was 
very  desirable  to  secure  a  good  negative.  He  made  three  exposures,  and, 
as  it  was  late,  he  left  them  in  the  washing  water  from  Saturday  until 
Monday,  under  a  low  glass  roof,  in  hot  weather.  On  Monday  they  had 
greatly  increased  in  density ;  he  attempted  to  reduce  with  red  prussiate 
of  potash  and  hypo,  and,  being  unsuccessful,  used  chloride  of  lime. 
This  destroyed  two  negatives,  but  the  third  was  all  right  when  taken 
from  the  washing  water  on  Monday  night,  but,  on  the  following  morning, 
the  film  was  broken  up  'and  spoiled.  He  had  made  800  exposures,  and 
of  these  153  had  resat  once  and  twenty-five  had  resat  a  third  time.  Was 
not  aware  of  complaints,  or  of  letters  of  complaint — except  one,  which  he 
answered. 

The  portrait  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmunds  was  not  good,  or  what  he  oared 
for,  but  they  brought  an  American  photograph  and  wanted  theirs  to  match, 
Be-examined  by  Mr.  Pritchett :  Would  find  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  a 
situation  without  a  character ;  did  not  personally  send  out  the  alleged 
indecent  prints.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  have  resits  or  complaints. 
He  did  his  best,  and  had  treated  scores  of  negatives  as  he  treated  the 
Bentley  group,  but  never  before  had  any  mishap. 

His  Honour  here  interposed  that  the  witness  might  be  asked  questions 
as  to  damages,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  defence  the  onus  of  proof 
rested  with  that  side,  and  Mr.  Hugo  Young  said  that  he  had  no 
witnesses  to  call ;  and  that  closed  his  case. 

Mr.  Draycott  entered  the  box,  admitted  the  Hgrrement,  but  had  to 
complain  so  many  times,  and  found  such  injury  tu  his  business  likely  to 
arise  from  plaintiff's  want  of  tact  and  skill,  tbat  he  felt  compelled  to 
dismiss  him ;  he  paid  a  high  salary  to  ensure  efficiency ;  he  only  sold 
one  of  the  cricket  groups,  they  were  so  bad,  whereas  he  had  originally 
thirty  ordered  at  48.  6d.  each.  With  regard  to  the  nude  infants,  he 
considered  they  were  filthy,  and  calculated  to  do  him  infinite  harm, 
as  one  customer  mentions  it  to  others  and  the  matter  spreads.  He 
repudiated  the  idea  that  he  had  in  any  way  passed  the  photographs 
complained  of,  and,  after  the  receipt  of  thirty-five  letters  of  *complaint, 
felt  that  he  must  put  in  force  the  clause  of  the  agreement  and  (^smiss 
plaintiff,  but  it  was  in  no  way  to  save  his  pocket. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Young:  He  had  had  five  operators  in  about  five 
years,  as  he  could  not  secure  all  the  feature  he  desired. 

Miss  Liechti,  of  the  reception-room,  had  showed  the  letters  ot  com- 
plaint to  plaintiff. 

Mrs.  Brewer  did  not  desire  her  child  nude,  in  fact,  bought  a  shirt  on 
purpose  to  cover  it.  PlaintifT  suggested  taking  the  shirt  off.  She  did  not 
get  what  she  wanted,  and  was  annoyed  at  what  was  sent.  Mr.  Draycott 
eventually  took  it  satisfactorily. 

Dr.  Arkwright  took  his  baby  to  be  photographed ;  he  wanted  the  child 
sitting  up,  plaintiff  took  it  in  a  chair.  He  had  nothing  to  complain  of 
his  manner,  but  the  photograph  was  not  satisfactory. 

Mrs.  Terry  had  her  portrait  taken,  but,  as  her  husband  did  not  con- 
sider it  satisfactory,  she  returned  it,  and  complained,  and  she  thought  the 
plaintiff  was  unduly  "  sharp  "  with  her,  and  gave  her  the  idea  she  ought 
not  to  have  complained. 

Mr.  Chapman,  who  took  his  daughter  to  have  a  portrait  taken,  com- 
plained that  plaintiff  capered  about,  and  got  up  to  such  antics  that  he 
frightened  the  child.  He  was  there  nearly  an  hour,  and  told  the  plaintiff 
that,  if  he  could  not  do  it,  he  would  go  elsewhere. 

Mr.  K.  C.  Middleton,  called  as  an  expert,  condemned  leaving  the  plates  in 
water  from  Saturday  until  Monday  night,  and  considered  it  risky ;  in  fact, 
in  view  of  the  value  of  negatives  of  the  Bentley  group,  grossly  negligent ; 
could  not  understand  any  great  increase  in  the  density  of  the  negatives 
left  in  washing  water,  and  believed  red  prussiate  of  potash  and  hypo  an 
entirely  satisfactory  reducer  in  skilled  hands,  and  *ould  not  have  used 
chloride  of  lime,  on  account  of  its  great  action  on  the  gelatine  film.  He 
would  never  take  a  group  in  strong  sunlight  unless  there  were  other 
considerations  more  serious. 

Mr.  Thomas  Fall,  of  Baker-street,  London,  strongly  condemned  the 
prints  of  babies  submitted  and  some  others ;  they  were  beneath  criticism 
from  an  ait  point  of  view.  Admitted  of  some  prints  that  he  had  seen 
worse.    The  cricketing  group  he  would  have  refused  to  take  rather  than 


run  the  risk  of  prodooing  th*  effaet  pUiotifl  bad.    la  th»  mm  «(  Ik* 

Bentley  gioop.  knowing  tb«  importaoe*  of  th«  matter,  b*  «eol4  w 
ensure  a  good  reialt,  expoM  six  pUtci.  Tb*  trMtaMst  ol  lb*  mkoImm 
he  condemned ;  had  Darn  board  o(  tbo  OM  of  ohlwUb  tl  VmK  mtA 
would  novor  naad  to  dm  it.  Oo  tb«  aoMtion  •■  to  bov  MMTnilli 
would  be  a  fair  peroentaeo  oat  of  800,  Ui«  -ritain  4MliMi  to  mmmM 
himielf  to  any  definito  opinion,  w  vnj  mneh  AtfmU^  m  Ik*  mmMm 
of  the  studio,  for,  whU*  on*  man  liaotk  MooanMi  imMi  iMta 
advertisement,  another  distinetly  diaooongol  IhMi,  tad  graatad  t»Tf 
with  extreme  reluctance. 

Ooansel  having  addressed  the  jory,  bia  Loniabip  iirnfMihd  to  «■»—  a*. 
He  pointed  out  tbat,  only  too  fraquenlly,  ba  woa  a^d.  Iban  «m  mm 
or  less  dissatisfaction  expresMd  at  tb«  «flortt  of  tb«  pi 
People  did  not  say  that  it  was  not  lik*  tbtn,  bat  tbol  tbtr  _ 
the  picture ;  but  that  did  not  of  ItMlf  point  to  wont  of  (kill  in  lh«. 
It  was  not  within  homan  poanbility  to  please  all,  and.  DOlanlly 
some  complaints  had  been  mode.  °-it  -nr  th  j  siimmIwT  Mo 
had  said  they  werr.  That  in  any  one's  ezparimoo  MOO  bad  iMalto 
naturally  be  expected,  and  it  wo*  obvioiuly  nnfoir  to  gal  logalhM 
few  out  of  many  hundreds,  and  bold  tbam  op  m  fair  miihiIm  ol  Mr. 
Illingworth's  work.  With  regard  to  wbot  bod  baan  taraad  flu  j 
prints,  he  saw  nothing  of  beanty  in  a  nokad  ehild,  oad 
objects  could  be  mode  to  show  art ;  and,  allboogb  ba  i 
such  things,  it  parents  come  and  lay  "  I  wont  tbam,"  Ibaa  ba  _ 
that  the  operator  was  only  exbiUtins  tbat  lialiaamiia  oad  ailart  to 
expected  from  him  if  ba  endMTOWM  to  (laat  tbair  laqoart.    WUb 

to  the  indpcenny,  a  limb  might  be  moved,  and  a  raaoll  nbtolnad  lb 

not  desirabie.  bat  it  did  not  show  want  of  skill  on  tba  oparatar'a  part,  Md 
was  met  I'.v  Mr.  Draycott's  order,  "  tiet  their  momf  and  do  aoaMlUi^ ; 
and,  if  it  ii<  uot  liked,  they  oan  sit  a«ain."  Witb  fagord  to  tba  «ialM 
group,  Mr.  lilingworth  says,  "  It  ii  not  high  olaaa,  b^  tba  baal  I  aoald 
do  under  the  circumstanoea,"  and  no  witaaM  eoold  aoBiiadiel  *"- 
With  regard  to  the  Beatlay  group,  an  unfortoaato  anor  bad  baaa.ba«M 
inclined  to  ihink,  made,  and  it  was,  no  doobl,  aapaaially  uadar  Itaa  oiMMM- 
stances,  annoying  to  Mr.  Draycott.  "Bat,  miillwawi.  tt  U  far  jroa  to 
consider  if  a  smgle  error  such  as  this  is  sufBoiant  to  jotUj  tba  ' 
in  dismissing  this  man,  and  sending  him  adrift  witbool  a 
putting  him  in  such  a  position  that,  in  leaking  ^ixHtHT  , 
to  say,  in  reply  to  the  question.  Why  did  yoa  lM*a  Taar'laal 
"I  was  dinmis'sd  for  incompeteoey. "  It  woald  aaam  i 
able  punishment,  and  out  of  aU  proportion  to  lb*  amr.  If, 
men,  you  find  the  defendant  has  bUIad  to  sapport  bia  aatioa  to  yoor 
satisfaction,  it  remains  for  you  to  award  ioeb  daaagM  u  yoa  wmj  tarn- 
sider  the  plaintiff  rightly  deserves." 

The  jury  having  retired,  the  foreman  retomed  to  tba  Coort  to  aak  wbat 
was  the  exact  position  with  regard  to  the  praotiiing  of  tba  p'""tf'T  within 
the  area  given  in  the  agreement.  The  Judge  held  that,  it  Mr.  Diayeeti 
had  broken  the  agreement  by  dismissing  plaintifl  witboat  aoiBaiaal 
reason,  then  he  could  not  prevent  lilingworth  following  bit  ealUng 
within  the  area  mentioned  in  tbe  agreement. 

The  jury  found  a  verdict  tor  plaintifl,  with  dantagaa  300(. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  CANINE  PHOTOOBAPHT. 

OuB  contemporary.  The  Stock-keeper,  in  annoancing  an  Exhibition  of 
Canine  Photography  at  tbe  Agricultural  Hall,  on  Febniaiy  12,  IS.  oad 
14,  says  :  "  The  remarkabla  progress  which  bat  taken  plaea  in  nbolo- 
graphy  during  the  last  deoade,  and  the  wonderful  iaproTcnicntt  in  tba 
apparatus  and  appliances  that  are  used  in  eonnexion  witb  ii,  bav* 
transformed  what  was  formerly  an  art  almost  eiclotively  in  proftatinnal 
hands  into  one  of  tbe  most  popular  pastimes.  Pbotography  baa  baaoiM 
a  very  useful  handmaiden  to  a  nombar  of  pnrsailt  and  fffofearioat,  and 
the  scope  of  its  utility  to  tbe  sportsman  in  general,  and  tba  breadar  aad 
exhibitor  of  dogs  in  particular,  can  hardly  be  over-ettimotad. 

"  For  the  purpose  of  impressing  tbit  fact  npoo  tlie  kennal  world,  and 
also  with  the  idea  of  inducing  thoaa  interaatad  ia  dogt  to  p^  greoltr 
attention  to  the  proper  application  of  art  and  uonuiiluatt  of  poaitioa  ' 

"aaKzbiMli 


canine  photographs,  we  have  made  arrangamania  to  bold  I 
of  Canine  Photography  on  the  oeoation  of  Croft't  Dog  Show,  at  tba 
Agricultural  Hall,  on  Febroary  13,  U,  and  14,  in  a  tpaaially  raaartad 
portion  ot  the  gsjlery.  The  details  of  tba  programme  are  not  yal  aoa- 
pleted,  but,  to  give  our  readers  a  general  notion  of  the  plan  tbat  will  lia 
followed,  we  may  mention  that  the  competition  will  take  place  in  tba 
following  classes  :— 

"  Class  1. — The  best  portrait  of  a  prize-winner. 

"  Class  3.— The  best  portrait  of  the  head  of  a  prixa-winnar  aaktifti  to 
life  size. 

'•  Class  3.— The  bast  photograph  of  a  sporting  dog  at  work. 

"  Class  4.— Tbe  best  photograph  of  a  reoogniMd  pack  of  hooada. 

"  Class  5.— The  beat  photograph  of  a  dog  ranning  or  jompiag. 

"Class  ti.— The  best  photograph  of  one  or  more  dofpi  in  a  snbiact 
picture. 

"  Class  7.— The  moat  interesting  photograph  of  a  dog  from  an  biatonaal 
point  of  view. 

'<  Class  8.— The  beat  photograph  of  a  kennel  eatabliabmanL 
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"  AU  the  photographs  mnet  be  taken  from  life,  and  in  Classes  1, 3,  4,  5, 
6,  and  8  no  exhibit  will  be  admitted  of  less  than  cabinet  size, 

"  There  will  be  no  entry  fee. 

"  An  appropriate  number  of  The  Stock-keeper  silver  and  bronze  medals 
will  be  awarded  in  the  various  classes,  and  there  will  also  be  a  large 
number  of  specials  offered.  Some  of  them  will  be  for  certain  breeds  in 
particular.  A  list  of  these  will  be  published  shortly,  but  there  will  be 
one  special  which  should  be  of  interest  to  all  intending  exhibitors  at  the 
show,  viz : — 

"  A  three-guinea  cup  (money  or  plate),  offered  by  Mr.  Ohas.  Crufc  for 
the  best  photograph  of  a  dog  exhibited  at  the  Show. 

"Further  particulars  of  The  Stock-keeper  Exhibition  will  be  published  in 
that  journal  of  January  10." 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  COPYRIGHT  UNION. 

The  following  are  the  rules  as  amended   at    the    General  Meeting, 
November  22,  1895. 

COUMITTEE, 

Preiident,  Frank  Bishop  (Marion  &  Co.).  Vice-President,  Joseph  J. 
Elliott  (Elliott  &  Fry,  Baker-street).  Treasurer,  Wm.  Grove  (Window  & 
Grove,  Baker-street).  Honorary  Secretary,  J.  Lillie  Mitchell  (London 
Stereoscopic  Co.,  Ld.),  54,  Cheapside,  London,  E.G.  Wm.  Downey  (W. 
&  D.  Downey,  Ebury-street),  Alfred  Ellis  (Upper  Baker-street),  E.  Frith 
(Frith  &  Co.,  Beigate),  Jas.  Lafayette  (Dublin),  Louis  Wilson  (G.  W. 
Wilson  &  Co.,  Ld.,  Aberdeen).  Solicitors,  Messrs.  Neish,  Howell,  & 
Macfarlane,  66,  Watling-street,  London,  E.C.  Secretary,  Henry  Gower, 
Photographic  Section,  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Botolph  House, 
Eastcheap,  London,  E.G. 

Title, 

I.— The  name  of  the  Society  shall  be  the  "  Photographic  Copyright 
Union." 

Objects. 

H. — The  objects  of  the  Union  shall  be  to  secure  and  protect  Photo- 
graphic Copyrights,  to  suppress  piracies,  and  generally  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  profession. 

Membership. 

HI. — Photographers  who  have  given  their  signed  adherence  to  the 
Union  shall  be  considered  duly  elected,  and  all  professional  and  amateur 
photographers  and  photogjaphic  publishers  shall  be  qualified  to  become 
Members  of  the  Union  under  the  rules,  provided  they  be  introduced  by 
B  Member. 

IV. — The  Committee  shall  have  the  power  of  nominating  as  Honorary 
Members,  free  from  any  subscription,  any  persons  resident  abroad  or  in 
the  colonies,  whom  they  may  in  their  discretion  select  as  corresponding 
Agents  lor  the  Union. 

FnNDS. 

V. — There  shall  be  a  Donation  Fund  and  a  Reserve  Fund.  The 
Donation  Fund  shall  be  deposited  in  the  name  of  the  Union,  and  cheques 
drawn  therefrom  as  i>er  Rule  XI.  The  Reserve  Fund  shall  be  deposited 
at  the  Bankers  in  the  joint  names  of  the  President  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Union,  and  only  in  the  event  of  a  deficiency  in  the  Donation  Fund  shall 
expenses  be  defrajred  out  of  the  Reserve  Fund. 

VI. — There  shall  be  no  Annual  Subscription. 

VII The  Working  Expenses  of  the  Union  shall  be  met  by  Voluntary 

Donations. 

Besebve  Fund. 

VIII. — A  Reserve  Fund  shall  be  created,  to  consist  of  Voluntary  Do- 
nations and  of  such  other  funds  as  may  be  found  available  for  the  purpose. 

Ofpicebs. 

IX. — The  management  of  the  Union  shall  be  by  a  Committee  of  nine 
Members  (but  with  power  to  increase  their  number),  two  of  whom  shall 
retire  annually,  but  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election.  The  Committee 
shall  elect  annually  from  among  themselves  a  President,  a  Vice- 
President,  and  a  Treasurer,  and  the  Committee  shall  be  Members  of  the 
Photographic  Trade  Section  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

X.— The  mode  of  Election  of  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  be  by 
the  vote  of  the  General  Members  of  the  Union. 

XI. — The  Bankers  of  the  Union  shall  be  the  National  Provincial  Bank 
of  England,  St.  Marylebone  Branch,  Baker-street,  W.  All  cheques  shall 
be  signed  by  the  Treasurer,  and  a  Member  of  the  Committee,  and  counter- 
signed by  the  Secretary. 

XU. — The  Standing  Counsel,  Solicitors,  and  Secretary  of  the  Union 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Committee,  and  shall  hold  office  for  such  time 
and  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Committee.  No 
Member  of  the  Committee  shall  be  eligible  as  Au<£tor. 

Meetings  or  Committee. 

XIII. — The  Committee  shall  meet  monthly  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
each  month,  but  a  Meeting  may  be  called  by  the  Secretary,  upon  the 


request  of  any  two  Members  of  the  Committee.     Three  clear  days  a 
least  must  elapae  between  the  issue  of  the  notices  (unless  the  Secretary 
shall  mark  them  "  very  urgent ")  and  the  day  for  which  the  Meeting  is 
called. 

XIV.  —  Five  shall  form  a  quorum  of  the  Committee,  except  where  other- 
wise hereinafter  provided.  Questions  arising  at  any  Meeting  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes,  and,  in  case  of  an 
equality  of  votes,  the  Chairman  of  the  Meeting  shall,  in  addition  to  his 
original  vote,  have  a  casting  vote. 

Accounts. 

XV. — Proper  books  of  account  shall  be  kept  at  the  offices  of  the  Union, 
and  all  such  accounts  shall  be  audited  by  the  Auditors  once  in  every 
year,  and  oftener  if  the  Committee  shall  so  determine.  The  Auditor» 
shall  be  elected  by  the  Members  of  the  Union  present  at  the  General 
Meeting.  All  moneys  received  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  paid  to  the 
Treasurer  within  seven  days. 

Genebai.  Meetinos. 

XVI. — A  General  Meeting  of  the  Union  shall  be  held  in  the  month  of 
October  in  each  year,  and  of  such  Meeting  seven  days'  notice  shall  be  sent 
to  each  Member,  together  with  the  report  (if  any)  of  the  Committee,  and 
an  abstract  or  short  statement  of  the  accounts  of  the  Union,  together 
with  a  note  of  any  alterations  of  and  additions  to  the  Rules  that  may  be 
proposed.  Extraordinary  General  Meetings  shall  be  summoned  at  any 
time,  upon  the  requisition  of  twenty  Members  of  the  Union.  At  any 
such  Meeting  the  Rules  of  the  Union  may  be  added  to  or  altered  by  the 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Members  present,  provided  that  fourteen  days, 
prior  notice  has  been  given  to  the  Secretary  stating  the  proposed  additions 
or  alterations.  Fifteen  Members  shall  form  a  quorum  at  such  Meetings, 
and  the  Chairman  shall  have  a  casting  vote. 

WOKK  OF  THE  UNION. 

XVII. — The  Society  will  undertake  to  register  the  work  of  any  Member 
who  desires  them  to  do  so  upon  the  payment  of  Is.  Gd.,  which  is  inclusive 
of  the  fee  of  Is.  at  Stationers'  Hall,  but  the  Union  shall  incur  no 
responsibility  in  case  any  such  registration  shall  be  held  to  be  defective 
by  any  Court  of  Law. 

XVIII. — Any  Member  shall  have  the  privilege  of  referring  the  applica- 
tion of  any  Publisher  or  other  person,  who  may  desire  to  copy  his  works 
to  the  Secretary  to  arrange  terms  for  the  same.  A  record  will  be  kept  of 
all  licences  and  permissions  negotiated  by  the  Union,  who  shall  be  en- 
titled to  charge  a  commission  of  ten  per  cent,  on  all  sums  obtained  by 
them  in  this  manner  for  a  Member. 

XIX.— Members  whose  work  has  been  infringed,  and  who  wish  the 
Union  to  obtain  redress  for  them,  must  send  the  Secretary  an  original' 
photograph,  the  piracy  complained  of,  a  copy  of  the  registration  form,  the 
place  and  date  of  purchase  of  the  piracy,  and  the  name  and  address  of  the 
person  by  whom  purchased,  together  with  all  correspondence  that  may 
have  any  reference  to  the  piracy  in  question.  The  Secretary,  having: 
satisfied  himself  and  any  one  Member  of  the  Committee  that  the  essential 
preliminaries  to  registration  have  been  duly  observed,  shall  then  submit 
the  case  to  the  Solicitor,  who  will  advise  the  Secretary  upon  it.  A  quorum. 
of  three  of  the  Committee  shall  have  power  to  give  the  Solicitor  authority 
to  proceed,  but  in  urgent  cases  an  action  may  be  commenced  by  the- 
Solicitor,  should  he  deem  it  advisable,  before  the  Committee  have  time  to- 
sit,  but  not  before  obtaining  the  written  authority  of  the  Member  or 
Members  interested,  and  in  such  cases,  until  the  action  of  the  Solicitor  be 
ratified  by  three  Members  of  the  Committee,  the  Union  shall  not  be  liable 
for  any  costs. 

XX. — If  when  a  case,  at  the  request  of  a  Member,  has  been  conducted 
by  the  Union,  and  compensation  by  way  of  penalties,  or  damages,  or 
otherwise,  be  obtained,  the  net  proceeds  shall  be  divisible  as  follows : 
Two-thirds  shall  go  to  the  Member  whose  copyright  has  been  infringed, 
and  one-third  to  the  Reserve  Fund  of  the  Union.  If  no  damages  are 
obtained,  then  the  expenses  shall  be  borne  as  follows :  Fifty  per  cent, 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Union  by  the  Member  on  whose  behalf  the  action 
was  taken,  and  thereafter  fifty  per  cent,  by  the  Union. 

XXI.— In  all  cases  where  the  aid  of  the  Union  has  been  invoked,  and 
compensation  obtained  for  a  Member  without  litigation,  the  Union  shall 
deduct  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  amount  obtained  after  deducting 
expenses,  and  shall  pay  the  balance  to  the  Member. 

XXil.— That  the  Committee,  shall  have  the  power,  should  they  deem 
it  advisable,  to  give  such  rewards  as  they  shall  agree  upon  to  any  one 
who  give  such  information  as  shall  lead  to  the  conviction  of  an  offender 
or  to  successful  litigation. 

IS"  XXIII. — That  no  Membershall  allow  a  Copyright  picture  belonging 
to  him  to  be  reproduced  (whether  registered  or  not),  for  a  less  fee  than 
10s.  6rf.  on  each  occasion,  and  for  each  different  publication  or  form  in 
which  it  is  used,  but  he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  charge  a  larger  fee  according 
to  his  own  ideas  as  to  its  value. 

XXIV. — That  Members  be  invited  to  seek  advice  and  information  of 
the  Union  through  the  Secretary,  which  shall  be  given  free  of  charge. 

XXV.— That  the  Society  will  assist  Members  in  assigning  Copyrighta, 
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and  help  them  in  every  possible  way  in  all  maters  relating  to  Copy- 
rights. 

The  following  are — 
COPIES  OF  FORMS   ISSUED  BY  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COPYRIGHT 

UNION. 
[2d.  per  dozen, — Prices  include  Postage.] 

FORM  A.] 

PhotograpMc  Section  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

BOTOLPH    HOUSE,   EASTCHEAP. 


pbotoflrapbic    Copgrigbt   xanion. 

In  reply  to  your  request  for  permission  to  copy  mi/  photograph  of. 

I  beg  to  state  that,  being  a  Member  of  the  above  Photo- 
graphic Copyright  Union,  I  am  bound  by  its  regulations  to  make  a  charge  for 

the  permit  required.     My  fee  in  this  case  will  be  ..^,.') aiid  on  receipt  of 

this  amount  I  will  forward  you  official  permission. 

NOTICE.— luv  one  copyinff  my  photographs  for  *he  purposes  of  reproduction  or  illuB. 
tration  eitlier  in  Newspaper,  Magazine,  Book,  or  any  other  form,  without  first 
obtaininp  my  permission,  render  themselves  liable  to  an  action  for  infrinirement 
of  my  coi)yripht. 

FORM  B.]     Receipt  granting  permission  to  use  Copyright  Photographs. 

5S6UC&  bg  tbe  ipbotofitapbtc  CopBtlgbt  'dnton. 


day  of. 189... 

In  considf.raVuin  of  the  sum  of. hereby  acknowledged,  you  are  au- 

thorited  to  reproduce,  by process,  my  Copyright  Photograph 

of. in  any  size  not  exceeding 

my  name  to  be  printed  tinder  each  impression. 

This  Permission  and  Fee  is  for  reproduction  in 

and  for  otie  issue  only,  and  the  subject  may  not  be  reproduced  or  sold  as  an  in- 
dependent illustration  separate  from  the  above  publication  and  its  accompanying 
letter-press.  If  any  other  use  is  desired,  a  fresh  Permission  atid  Payment  is 
required.  

NOTICE. — Any  one  copying  my  photofrraphs  for  the  porposes  of  reproduction  or  illus- 
tration either  in  Newspaper,  Magazine,  Book,  or  any  other  form,  without  first 
obtaining  my  permission,  render  themselyes  liable  to  an  action  for  infringement 
of  my  copyright. 

FORM  C]     Receipt  granting  permission  to  use  Copyright  Photographs. 

560ue&  bB  tbe  pbotoarapblc  CopBtlflbt  tlnion. 


day  of. 189... 

In  consideration  of  the  sum  of. herein/  acknowledged,  you  are  au- 
thorised to  reproduce,  by .process,  our  Copyright  Photograph 

of , in  any  sine  not  exceeding 

eitr  name  to  be  printed  under  each  impression. 

Tkis  Permission  and  Fee  is  for  reproduction  in 

dttdfor  one  issue  only,  and  the  subject  may  not  be  reproduced  or  sold  as  an  in- 
dependent  illustration  separatefrom  the  above  publication  and  its  accompanying 
Utter-press.  If  any  other  use  is  desired,  a  fresh  Permission  and  Payment  is 
rtquired.  

NOTICE. — Any  one  copying  our  photographs  for  the  purposes  of  reproduction  or 
illustration  either  in  Newspaper,  Magazine,  Book,  or  any  other  form,  without 
first  obtaining  our  permission,  render  themgelres  liable  to  an  action  for  infringe- 
ment of  our  copyright. 


©ttt  (BDritortal  ^KtXt. 


Letts's  Photooraphek's  Pocket  Diaby  foe  1896. 

Loudon :  Charles  Letts  &  Co. 
IS  is  a  neatly  tot-up  little  diary,  in  which  a  great  deal  of  tabular 
matter,  practical  nints,  and  information  likely  to  be  of  use  to  amateur 
photographers  has  been  incorporated.     Plenty  of  space  is  jfiven  for 
Recording  particulars  of  exposures,  but  not  enough,  we  think,  for  the 


W 


diary  pure  and  limple,  sixtMn  days  being  proridnl  for  within  t^ 
Hpace  occupiid  br  a  qtiart«r-plat«.  Ap*rt  from  thui,  bowevvr,  it  i* 
n  useful  and  handy  book.  It  contain*  a  diraetory  of  bot#U,  pkot^ 
graphic  dealers,  and  CTcle-rrpair«rt.  Tha  )>ditor  of  tba  diary,  Mr. 
E.  J.  Wall,  haa  done  hi*  work  extremely  well. 


RECENTLY  ELECTBD  OKFICEKH  Of  BOCIETIBH. 
(Keeeived  too  late  fur  the  Auiaiiao.) 
Amatkub  I'HOTooRArHic  Amocutioh  ok  VinroHU.— EiUMUbfd  IMt. 
Meetings  hell  at  the  Royal  Socl«t\'i  Roorol^  M«Iboum«.  I'rt.Jrml :  Mr, 
E.  A.  Walker.  -  r,V,  />r.-..»/<-«/j .  Dr.  J.  C.  Kanfmaiin  awl  Mr.  BrtfuC.  BrfL 
-r»wmi«,v.  M.—r..  W.  F«r<iuaar,  (;  H.  Mcath«r,  J.  II.  MalraiiT.  D.  W. 
Paterson,  II  Small,  II  C  Ward,  C.  W.  Watt.,  aiwl  B.  WodA-fi 
Mr.  K.  W.  Mi»canihl,-._,V«r«ory  .  Mr.  J.  H.  HarY«y,  127,  Oipna-rtmt 
Melbourne,  Australia. 

Avon  Valk  Photoorapbic  Socirrr.  — Meetlnga  h*M  at  Ornlmr^  IMk- 
easton,  Bath,  first  TuexUy  each  month.  Prttidenl .  CoIomI  fitahr.— 
Committee  •  Mra.n..  W.  M.  Aohnian,  C.  War.l,  W.  Hloda,  fU*.  R  A.  Parrte, 
and  Messrs.  ,1  W.  Hnojwr,  .1.  Wenlon,  and  II.  .Stnlton  Oal«t  —/ttentarg  ami 
Trea.iurer:  Mr.  W.  II.  Crnmman,  Kelston  Villa,  Batbta«hm,  BUk. 

FlN8BUBYTKCHIIlCAr.OlU.WlI  I'HOTOOBAPHIC  SocWTT.— 1*«  wIImi  ar* 
held  at  five  oclook  on  Wnln^sUajra  once  a  fortniKht.  Pmlrvm*  :  HrPklllB 
Magnus,  B  A..  B.So^  and  Mesan.  J.  Pwtt,  M.t,  D.8e.,  f.RH..  A.  f. 
Brophy,  and  S.  P.  Tlionip«)n,  D.,8c.,  F.R.8.— />rr»Kfc«f .  Mr.  R  MaMob, 
F.RS.,  F.I.'^.,  V.C.^.—Vice-Prt,idaU> :  Mem.  J.  CtlU-Eran..  t.VC^ 
F.C.S.,  and  E.  Thomas.  B  Sc—CommitUr :  Mom.  J.  C.  Ttll.  F.f  «..  P.  W. 
Banyan,  Powell,  and  L.  H.  Andr»wa— ffoM.  Trrwrnrtr  Mr.  T.  H.  NorrK 
k.i  C.—Uon.  SecrelaHes .  F.  R.  H.  Wood  and  H.  F.  E.  Holloa. 

Gordon  Colukk  Amatrur  PHnroaRaPHic  Amooutioii.  —  IbrtaMtibad 
1889.  Meetings  held  at  Gordon  (;aneg^  GmIobc  />fl(rm ;  Mr.  Philttp 
nufHeW.— President :  Mr.  H.  O.  Roehnck.— l'.M-/V«jW*iaf  Mmm*.  J.  R 
Leitch  and  G.  U.  Brin.imead.— C'nmmi'/f/v.-  Mean*.  C.  O.  Dratry,  A.  Puratll. 
J.  K.  Miller,  A.  E.  Brathley,  and  W.  M.  Waddrlt— rrwuur^- .•  Mr.  W.  H. 
Thacker.— .Secrftery  .■  Mr.  .lohn  Hammerton,  Jan.,  78,  LitUa  Ryri»4tratl, 
Geelong,  Victoria. 

Handsworth  Photooraphic  .Societt.— Meetinga  ar«  btld  at  Haadqoartara, 
seconil  floor,  College  House,  Uamst«ad-road,  Haodawortb,  and  not  at  18, 
Albert- road,  Handsworth,  as  given  in  Almaiiac. 

Kent  Postal  Camkra  Ci.db.— Formed  1895.  cooaisting  of  BftMS  aMubsn, 
having  a  portfolio  and  note-book  ia.  monthly  circalation.  Bok.  StertUrf  : 
Mr.  A.  P.  FoBD. 

Lbns,  Sun,  A  Company  Postal  Photooraphic  Clcb.— Limitol  to  twalv* 
members.  Circulates  monthly  folios,  io  which  the  members  criticise  «ach 
other's  pictures.  Occasional  articles  nn  photographic  snbjecta  an  wrltUa  by 
the  members.  Hon.  Secretary :  Mr.  Ward  Muir,  4,  Victoria-road,  Watsrloo, 
Liverpool. 

Llandudno  Camira  Club  and  I<antkbh  Sociity.  —  KstablislMd  1M8. 
Meetings  held  at  Clah  House,  Bodhyfrydroad,  Llandudno  (oMr  Poit  <M«H- 
President;  Right  Hon.  Lord  Mostyn.— Kte«-/>r«»i<ioil<.-  Dr.  Daltoo,  J.P^ 
and  Messrs.  A.  H.  Hughes  and  Klias  Jone.1,  J,P, — CommUUf  :  Mtitn,  AtM)^ 
Campbell,  Eccles,  .Jones,  Watteraon.  —  7'r«<ui(r(T.-  Mr.  W.  WlllliMI  HmM 
tary :  Ernest  Deacon,  Gladdaeth-street,  Llandudno. 

Oldham  PHorooRArHic  Sociwv.— frr.ii</'-nf  .■  Mr.  Jam«  Brooka.— Fiee-' 
President:  Mr.  John  Chadwick.— Ci»inni««r  .  Me«irs.  J.  Ureavea,  jao.,  C  A. 
Hempstock,  T.  Heywood,  .lames  Hall,  B.  .1.  Holt,  and  W.  A.  Nash.— 
Librarian:  Mr.  ,Iohn  W.  Cooper.— rrmwrrr.  Mr.  J.  HUtoa  AihtOB.— 
Bon.  Secretary :  Mr.  Thomas  Widdop,  17,  Queen-street,  Oldham.— jl«i*««* 
Secretary:  Fred  Megson. 

Stafford  Y.M.C.A.  Amatiur  Photooraphic  SocurT.— KitabHalwd  1886^ 
Meetings  every  alternate  Monday  in  the  Y.H.CJL  roeoa.  Pmidtnt :  Mr.  H. 
aid.— Vice-President :  Mr.  F.  ¥owk».—Commmei :  Mean.  M.  AveriU,  W. 
Kirkham,  W.  H.  Rostanoe,  R.  Hoar^and  C  J.  rUat—Bom.  SmrHmry  aad' 
Treasurer:  Mr.  F.  Cliff,  11,  Gaol  Gate-street,  StaObrd. 

Welunqton  CaiIira  Club.— Established  1892.  MeetiMi  bald  at  Aead 
of  Fine  Arts.  Pretident :  Mr.  A.  de  B.  Brandon.- I'tce-PMSMfealf;  Ma 
A.  McKay  and  J.  McLellan.— C<wnn»«« .  Menrt.  O.  Crichton,  E.  H.  Tnm 
T.  M.  Hardy,  A.  B.  Keyworth,  T.  PrinBl^  and  William  C.  Stapbaaa.— 
Treasurer:  Mr.  T.  M.  Hardy.— Seerf<ary  /  Mr.  Frank  J.  DMiton,  SS,  WaUa- 
street. 


^rtojel  aiOT  iitoU)5(. 


Royal  Photooraphic  Socikty.— Ordinair  Meetiaf^  Tneaday,  Jaaaary  14, 
at  8  p.m.,  at  12,  Hanover-square,  W.  AHigmatism  oiuf  a  »eie  Aili^mhr 
Portrait  Lens,  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Aldis,  B.A.  (CantaK). 

The  Watkins  Divblopino  CoupmnoN  at  the  VnatooBArKtcXXv*.— 
We  are  informed  that  the  Judges  in  this  Competition  have  awanled  tk*  to« 

Srize  of  il.  is.  to  Mr.  R  J.  Edwarda,  and  the  tecond  prij*  ofai  S*.  to  Ml; 
i.  E.  Edwards. 

The  Photographic  Club.— The  next  weekly  meatisg  of  tka  dab  will  be- 
held in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  FIeet-»t»»at.  K.C,  at  aight  odock 
on  Wednesday  evening,  January  15.  Mr.  J.  S.  Saaderiaad  (Umn.  Newaa* 
&  Co.,  Limited)  will  read  a  paper  on  The  Bnfrariny  aitd  Pnnt\»i^ HM- 
tone  Blocks,  illustrated  with  examptek  VWtota  an  alwaya  wdea— H  by  tk» 
members,  '.j^  ^    j^j 
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Mb  J.  W.  Watkrhoosb,  R.A  ,  has  lately  been  experimenting  in  litho- 
graphy, and  we  understand  that  a  drawing  made  by  him  specially  for  the 
Studio  will  be  gipen  away  as  a  supplement  with  the  mid-January  number  of 
•that  publication. 

A  ScRKEN  FOB  Photo-mechanioal  PRINTING. — Mr.  Edouard  G.  D.  Deville, 
•of  Ottawa,  Ciuida,  in  order  to  change  the  continuous  tones  of  an  original  into 
tones  formed  of  black  and  white  dots  by  a  screen  placed  in  front  of  the  photo- 
graphic plate,  has  devised  a  new  kind  of  screen,  furnished  with  alternate 
-opaque  and  transparent  squares,  disposed  like  the  squares  of  a  chessboard. 

Messrs.  Foerst  Brothers,  of  17,  Philpot-lane,  E.C.,  write:  "It  may 
interest  you  to  know  that  we  have  appointed  Mr.  T.  Donald  Watson  (for  over 
thirty  years  with  Messrs.  Johnson's,  Cross-street,  Finsbury,  E.C. )  to  manage 
•our  Photographic  Department,  and  he  will  devote  special  attention  to  nitrate 
•of  silver,  chloride  of  gold,  developers,  and  all  other  photographic  chemicals. " 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association,  of  New  York,  write ; 
"  Having  noticed  it  stated  in  an  English  contemporary  that  the  Photographic 
Times,  owing  to  copyright  complications,  is  no  longer  obtainable  in  England, 
we  ask  you  to  be  kind  enough  to  publish  the  fact  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
While  it  is  true  that  we  no  longer  have  an  authorised  English  agent,  yet  we 
are  open  to  receive  subscriptions  from  any  country.  As  a  special  inducement 
to  Eaglish  subscribers,  we  make  no  extra  charge  for  postage,  and  intend  in 
future  mailing  the  magazine,  wrapped  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  reach 
-distant  subscribers  in  good  condition." 


"The  following  applications   for   Patents  were  made  between  December  23 
and  31,  1895  :— 

Lanterns,— 24,560.     "An  Improved  Method  of  and  Apparatus  for  Exhibiting 
Pictures  by  means  of  an  Optical  Lantern  or  otherwise,  parts  thereof 
being  applicable  for  other  analogous  purposes. "    W.  J.  Spurrier. 
'Printinq    PiATES.  —  24,593.       "Improvements    in    Photographic    Printing 

Plates."    G.  PooRE. 
".LBNSE3.— 24,641.     "Improvements  in   Photographic  Lenses."    T.  R.  Dall- 

HETER. 
Apparatus.— 24,737.     "Improvements  in  Photographic  Apparatus."     Com- 

•'•  municated  by  Auguste  Tournier,  France.     B.  J.  B.  Mills. 
Cameras  and  Dark  Slides. — 24,886.      "Improvements   in   Photographic 
Apparatus   or   Cameras   for   Amateurs,  and  in  the  Plate  Receptacles 
.connected  therewith."    I.  de  BalIs. 


Mttiim^  of  SboctettejS* 

^ 

MEETINGS   OF   SOCIETIES   FOR   NEXT   WEEK. 


Jannary. 

Name  of  Society. 

Snbjeet. 

13 

Oleics  and  Lenses.    Lyonel  Clark. 
TKe  Speed  of  a  FlaU,    R.  Child  Bayley. 

13 

14 

U 

(  Piatino  -  hrpmido    Paper,    Ac,      Naham 

\     Lnboshez. 

(Astigmatism    and  a  New  '* Stigynatic" 

14 

Eoyal  Photographic  Society    ... 

15 

{     (Cantab.). 

15 

Oroydon  Mioroscopical  ^ 

Leytonatone  

Vi.sit  to  Brin's  Oxygen  Works, 
j  Demonstration     on     the      Platinotype 
1      Printing  Process.      T.  H.  Stringer. 
i  T&«  En<iramng  and  Printing  of  Half. 
1      tone  Blocks.     J.  S.  Snnderland. 
Home  Portraiture.    T.  0.  Bridges. 

15 

15 

16 

Bradford    

16 

j' Views  in  the  Himalayas,  with  Notes  on, 
<      the  Photographic  Needs  of  Mountain 
(     Exolorera.    Sir  W.  Martin  Conway. 
Smoking  Concert. 

16 

Darwen   

16 «.... 

Leeds  Oamera  Club 

j  The  Optical  Lantern  and  its  Use.     A. 

i      Bourke. 

Copying.     T.  Haddock. 

(  Demonstration    on    Bromide  Printing. 

1      F.  Anyon. 

Enlarging.    The  Members. 

Retouching.    Mr.  Walton. 

(  Slides  of  Alpine  Scenery.    Captain  W. 

1      de  W.  Abney,  C.B.,  Ac. 

16 

Leigh 

16 „ 

Liverpool  Amateur  ,..., ,*. . 

16 

17 

Birkenhead  Photo  Aaso 

17.*.; u 

Oroydon  Microsoopical ...-. 

17. 

LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

jAHnART  2, — Mr,  A.  Haddon  iu  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Ssoretary  showed  the  result  of  a  further  trial  of  the  Cooke  lens 
at/-45  without  the  mask,  whereby  the  field  was  increased  by  about  an  inch, 

Stereoscopy  on  the  Screen. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater  then  read  a  paper  on  A  Simple  Method  of  Projecting 
■Stereosiio/iic  Pictures  on  the  Screen  by  means  of  Two  Ordinary  Lanterns.  [See 
page  24.] 

Mr.  R.  P.  Draqe  asked  if  the  density  of  the  coloured  glasses  could  be  lessened  ? 


Mr.  T.  E,  Freshwater  answered  that  the  screen  should  be  of  such  a  colour 
value  that  when  you  look  at  the  picture  through  the  green  glass,  closing  one 
eye,  you  should  only  see  a  green  picture,  and  so  with  the  red.  Thinking  it 
possible  that  he  could  get  a  little  more  light  by  the  use  of  some  reds  of  a 
shade  lighter  tint,  he  had  tried  the  experiment,  but  found  they  were  quite 
useless. 

The  Chairman  said.  Why  go  to  the  experse  and  trouble  of  binding  each 
pair  of  slides  with  different  colours,  when  by  puttiug  two  pieces  of  glass  only, 
suitably  worked,  on  the  hood  of  tlie  lens,  one  could  do  away  with  all  that. 
He  thought  that  the  two  images  should  be  brought  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
registration  on  the  screen,  as,  when  there  was  much  lateral  separation,  a  peculiar 
and  disagreeable  sensation  was  caused  in  the  eye. 

Mr.  T.  Beddinq  asked  as  to  the  possibility  of  using  one  lantern  only. 

Mr.  Frkshwater  replied  that  the  superposition  of  the  two  colours 
would  stop  too  much  of  the  light. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenhau  asked  for  the  opinions  of  those  present  as  to  why, 
when  the  head  was  shifted,  the  distant  objects  appeared  to  move  in  a  contrary 
direction  to  the  head,  and  gave  his  opinion. 

A  visitor  said  that,  on  looking  at  the  screen  without  the  eyepieces,  the  picture 
appeared  to  be  double  the  size  as  when  viewed  through  the  spectacles,  and 
inquired  whether  it  was  a  defect  in  his  eyesight. 

Several  others  present  noticed  the  same  peculiarity. 

Mr.  Freshwater  thought  that,  when  viewed  stereoscopically,  the  pictures 
lengthened  out  and  so  appeared  to  be  smaller. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  thought  that  the  glasses  nsed  in  showing  certain  of  the 
slides  were  of  a  deeper  tint  than  the  others,  but  this  was  contradicted  by  Mr. 
Freshwater, 

Mr.  Debenhau  said  the  fact  that  some  people's  eyes  were  more  sensi- 
tive to  the  red,  and  some  to  the  blue,  would  probably  explain  the  apparent 
difference  in  the  glasses. 

Mr.  Freshwater  admitted  that  the  tints  of  the  reds  might  vary  some- 
what, but  the  blue  were  all  of  a  kind. 

Mr.  Haddon  repeated  that,  with  properly  worked  glass,  he  could  see  no 
reason  why  the  screens  should  not  be  attached  to  the  hood  of  the  lens. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Spurqr  mentioned  that  at  a  Mr.  Crowther's  request  he  had  experi- 
mented iu  the  same  way,  and  with  the  same  success,  excepting  the  want  of 
light  in  the  picture.  He  also  brietty  described  another  variation  by  which  he 
obtained  a  good  stereoscopic  effect  without  loss  of  light. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

January  1, — Mr.  E.  W.  Foxlee  in  the  chair. 

The  report  of  the  Judges  in  the  Watkins  Competition  was  made  verbally  to 
the  meeting.  This,  and  a  report  of  the  discussion  which  ensued,  will  be 
published  next  week. 


Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club. — December  31,  Mr.  J.  W.  Coade 

( President)  in  the  chair. 

Experiments  with  Lioht 

was  the  subject  treated  of  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Osborne  in  a  manner  which  proved 
both  interesting  and  in.structive.  Commencing  with  a  mention  of  the  now 
generally  recognised  undulatory  theory  of  light  transmission,  he  explained,  by 
means  of  diagrams  and  numerous  practical  experiments,  various  points  con- 
nected with  the  phenomena  of  light-absorption,  transmission,  and  reflection 
by  plane  surfaces,  the  refraction  of  light  by  passing  through  mediums  of 
varying  densities,  and  the  inversion  of  the  image  as  seen  on  the  focussing 
screen  of  a  camera.  Tlie  analysis  of  white  light  was  shown  by  placing  a  prism 
in  the  beam  of  light  projected  by  the  limelight  lantern,  and  variations  in  the 
spectrum,  produced  by  burning  foreign  bodies,  as  copper  foil  and  phosphorus, 
in  the  lantern  flame.  Colour  formation  was  also  touched  upon,  and  the  de- 
pendence of  a  substance,  whether  liquid  or  solid,  for  its  colour  upon  its 
chemical  composition  was  exemplified  by  a  number  of  characteristic  chemical 
reactions,  i.e.,  the  familiar  one  of  adding  to  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  an 
equally  colourless  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  thus  producing  a  white 
precipitate  of  silver  chloride.  The  relation  of  light  to  energy  was  shown 
by  the  radiometer,  and  the  chemical  effects  of  light  are  so  well  known 
to  photographers  as  to  require  no  illustration.  Perhaps  the  most  useful 
part  of  the  demonstration,  however,  consisted  in  the  spectroscopic  examina- 
tion of  different  samples  of  ruby  and  orange  glass  used  for  developing  lamps, 
proving  it  quite  possible  to  so  illuminate  the  dark  room  as  to  allow  develop- 
ment to  be  comfortably  watched,  and,  at  the  same  time,  without  risk  of 
fogging  even  the  most  sensitive  plates,  provided  a  suitable  medium  is  chosen. 
So  important  was  this  part  of  the  demonstration  considered,  that  it  is  proposed 
to  add  a  prism  to  the  Club  apparatus,  thus  affording  members  an  opportunity 
of  testing  their  own  medium  as  required.  The  demonstration  concluded  with 
jhe  production  of  an  artificial  rainbow.  By  forcing  water  under  a  pressure  of 
200  pounds  per  square  inch  through  a  small  orifice,  it  issues  in  a  very  finely 
divided  state,  and  the  rays  of  the  lantern  shining  on  the  spray  thus  produced 
forms  upon  the  screen  the  colours  of  the  spectrum.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
awarrded  to  Mr.  Osborne  for  this,  his  first  demonstration,  after  which  the  dis- 
cussion upon  the  subject,  the  election  of  three  new  members,  and  the  nomina- 
tion of  officers  for  1896  brought  to  a  close  a  successful  and  somewhat  lengthy 
meeting. 

Croydon  Camera  Club.— The  meeting  on  New  Year's  Day  was  the  first  of  a 
series  of  "  Novices'  Nights,"  intended  to  show  beginners  the  way  in  various 
photographic  walks.     The  subject. 

How  TO  Make  a  Lantern  SlIdb, 

was  handled  in  a  thoroughly  practical  and  complete  manner  by  Mr.  A.  E. 
Isaac,  than  whom  it  would  be  hard  to  discover  a  more  capable  or  reliable 
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guide.  His  demonstrations  and  remarks  not  only  informed  the  tyro,  but  in- 
cluded much  that  some  of  the  old  hands  present  wern  glad  to  make  a  note  of. 
At  the  conclusion  the  large  gathering  gave  Mr.  Isaac  a  flattering  vote  of 
thanks.  Amongst  many  other  prints  shown  during  the  evening,  notable  were 
several  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Noaks.  These  were  on  gelatino-chloride  paper, 
and  had  been  printed  by  means  of  an  ordinary  incandescent  gas  burner,  using 
mantle  C,  the  time  taken  l)eing  within  two  hours.  The  practical  importance 
of  this  proof  of  the  availability  of  the  above  light  can  only  be  gauged  oy  those 
having  to  deliver  silver  prints  .it  this  time  of  the  year.  In  some  instances  a 
titful  daylight  has  not  been  sufficient  to  obtain  one  print.  Mr.  Noaks  esti- 
mated that,  by  exposing  a  number  at  once,  an  incandescent  burner  would 
print  alx)ut  twenty  to  twenty-five  cabinets  a  day,  and  the  cost  would  be 
nominal.     Mr.  H.  T.  Thornton  w»8  elected  a  member. 

Woodford  Photograpliic  Society.— January  2,  Mr.  E.  B.  Caird  in  the  chair. 
— Mr.  Marriage  showed  a  lantern  slide  developed  with  sacchrate  of  lime  ;  he 
spoke  of  it  as  being  a  very  rapid  developer.  The  Chairman  showed  some 
Eastman  films  of  snap-shots  exposed  in  August  1893,  and  only  just  developed. 
Two  or  three  gave  very  good  results,  but  two  or  three  others  exhibited  marks 
evidently  caused  by  pressure  of  elastic  bands  used  in  packing  the  films  after 
exposure.  It  was  decided  to  apply  to  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  for  the 
loan  of  a  set  of  lantern  slides  and  Mr.  Wamerke's  paper  on  the  development  of 
printing-out  papers. 

Bradford  Pbotograpliic  Society.— A  new  venture  was  attempted  by  the 
above  Society  on  Thursday,  .Tanuary  2,  in  the  shape  of  a  ladies'  and  children's 
night,  which  proved  to  be  a  remarkable  success.  The  proceedings  took  the 
form  of  a  dior.imic  entertainment  kindly  provided  by  Messrs.  R.  J.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  of  Manningham-lane,  who  put  forth  every  effort,  and  spared  neither 
time  nor  expense  to  make  the  evening  enjoyable  for  all.  Mr.  Appleton  himself 
manipulated  his  magnificent  triple  lantern,  and  rejected  many  hundred  charm- 
ing views,  comic  moving  fairy  tales,  and  others  upon  the  screen,  to  the  delight 
of  over  300  members,  lady  friends,  and  children.  At  short  intervals  songs 
were  rendered  by  Miss  Lily  Ellison  and  Master  Harry  Berry,  and  humorous 
recitals  by  Mr.  Alex.  Keighley  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Scales.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  Mr.  R.  J.  Appleton  and  his  staff,  and  all  who  had  contributed 
for  their  kindness  in  providing  such  a  splendid  evening's  enjoyment.  A  box 
of  sweets  was  handed  to  each  child,  with  the  compliments  of  the  Bradford 
Photographic  Society.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  night  similar  to  this  may  be 
indulged  in  once  every  season. 

Leeds  Camera  Club. — The  Judges'  reports  and  'cViticisms  on  prints  handed 
in  for  the  Leeds  Camera  Club  189,t  Competitions  were  read  at  the  fortnightly 
meeting  of  this  Society  on  Thursday  evening  last.  The  total  number  of  com- 
petitors in  the  various  classes  was  twenty,  several  of  whom  had  entered  for 
two  or  more  subjects.  An  analysis  of  the  competitions  shows  that  sixteen 
members  sent  102  prints  in  the  Lindscape  Section  ;  32  prints  were  submitted 
by  twelve  competitors  in  the  Architectural  Class ;  21  by  seven  members  in 
Portraiture  ;  and  20  by  three  members  in  the  Snapshot  Division.  Mr.  Alex. 
Keighley  (the  President  of  the  Bradford  Photographic  Society)  judged  the 
landscape  photographs,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Addison  (President  of  the  Wakefield 
Photographic  Society)  acted  in  a  similar  capacity  in  the  remaining  classes. 
The  Judges'  criticisms  upon  the  work  submitted,  individually  and  collectively, 
were  much  appreciated,  and  the  valuable  hints  they  kindly  tendered  will, 
doubtless,  be  acted  upon,  and  be  evinced  by  a  higher  standard  of  work  in  future 
competitions.  The  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows ; — Landscape  :  (1)  silver 
medal  and  certificate.  A,  Gaunt ;  (2)  bronze  medal  and  certificate,  W.  R.  Irwin  ; 
(3)  certificate,  G.  Roberts.  Architecture  :  (1)  silver  medal,  A  Homburg  ;  (2) 
bronze  medal,  J.  Sedman  ;  (3)  certificate,  W.  Bottom.  Portraiture :  silver 
medal,  E.  C.  Oddy.  The  awards  in  the  Snap  shot  were  withheld,  there  being 
insufficient  competitors.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Addison,  who  personally  read  his 
report,  afterwards  kindly  criticised  a  large  number  of  members'  lantern  slides, 
which  were  exhibited  on  the  screen.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  postpone 
Mr.  J.  W.  Garbutt's  lecture  on  Wet-coUodion  Lantern  Slides,  announced  for 
January  16,  and  Mr.  Bourke  has  undertaken  to  fill  that  date  with  %  practical 
demonstration  on  The  Optical  Lantern  and  its  Use. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONa 
1896. 

February  27-29 Woolwich  Photographic  Society. 

March  2-6   *South  London  Photographic  Society.     Hon.  Secretary, 

Charles  H.  Oakden,  30,  Heuslowe-road,  East  Dolwich, 
S.E. 

I       3-6   "Cheltenham   Amateur    Photographic  Society.      Philip 

Thomas,  College  Pharmacy,  Cheltenham. 
*  Signifies  that  there  are  Open  Classes. 


COTTesi)ond«ni8  should  never  \trite  on  hoih  sides  of  the  paper,    No  iu>Wc«  \s  taken 
of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  VBriters  are  given. 


GRAINED  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editobs 

Gentlemen, — As  there  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
cause  of  dots  spreading  in  making  grained  negatives  for  process  work,  I 


should  like  with  your  permission,  to  sUta  my  Tie**  of  tb*  qoMUoa    lo 
the  hope  of  eliciting  the  truth  from  some  of  your  teieatifle  rndm.    ' 

I  believe  it  is  said  that  the  enlargement  of  dots  it  not  OMlMd  ht 
diffraction,  hut  by  the  light  reflected  from  a  ooniidermbU  Mwol  iS 
original  subject  acting  through  one  opening  in  lb*  lereM  (io  (mI  b« 
lateral  action).  I  think  this  to  b«  a  mlstalcen  id«.  tor.  in  my  «mW 
each  screen  opening  only  allows  that  light  to  dm*  which  is  prei«etoii' 
nonnally  from  the  point  oorretpooding  to  it  in  the  oriciiial ;  and  UmiMm 
of  dot  I  consider  to  be  ruled,  partly  hj  ezpotora.  pwtly  by  dardonaMt 
and  intensification,  and  partly  by  diffraction,  whioh  TtfiM  miMhwfih  tb« 
distance  betweeen  the  screen  and  the  plate,  b«*idM  ebamieal  Mtiona. 
Apologising  for  troubling  you  with  such  ao  anintcrestins  tnMwL— I  aa 

y""' *«•  ^  ,         ,   ,„      ^  J-  A.  C.  Biinu-  ' 

26,  lioaendaleroad,  West  Dulwtch,  S.E.,  January  6,  1896. 

» 

HEAT  AND  TONE. 

To  the  EorroBS. 

Gentlemen,— The  effect  of  heat  upon  the  colour  of  some  phoUwrapble 
prints,  described  by  Mr.  Blunt  in  your  last  issue,  will  not  be  new  to  okmI 
professionals. 

It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that,  after  pasting  a  silver  or  gelatiae  print 
through  the  burnisher  or  hot  roller,  (he  (one  is  almott  always  all«f«d  to 
a  shade  or  so  warmer,  the  degree  depending  upon  the  hi«t  of  tb« 
burnisher,  and  also  upon  the  brand  of  paper.  I  reoollaet  paaaing  a  print 
on  collodiochloride  paper,  which  had  been  carried  aa  near  VtatA  at  I* 
possible  with  the  sulphocyanide  bath,  through  a  Tery  hot  bomiahor,  from 
which  it  emerged  a  brilliant  maroon  colour.    It  was,  of  ooona,  bliatarad. 

To  alter  the  colour  of  a  silver  print  materially,  it  is  nnnsmrr  that  tb« 
burnisher  should  be  very  hot,  so  much  no  that  the  print  will  b«  eorand 
with  blisters,  and  the  only  way  of  avoiding  this  is  to  boniiah  tho  print* 
at  the  usual  temperature  some  time  previously,  which  appetua  to  have 
the  effect  cf  hardening  them. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  chemical  explanation  of  the  ehange  is,  bat,  to 
far  as  observation  goes,  the  colour  of  printt  whose  (one*  have  been 
modified  by  heat  are  quite  as  permanent  as  that  of  thoee  which  bar*  ntrat 
been  rolled.— I  am,  yours,  Ac,  B.  Wellbti. 

Sandycombe,  Kew-gardeiu,  S.W.,  January  4,  1896. 


POISONING  BY  SULPHOCYANIDE. 
To  the  EcrroBH. 

Gentlemen, — If  I  may  trespass  on  your  space  a  little,  I  should  Uke  to 
give  a  warning  to  those  who  may  think  they  are  imperrioas  ag«init  the 
many  modem  solutions,  as  Mr.  J.  Pike  calls  them  in  hit  article  of  the 
20th  inst.  I  read  his  article  whilst  suffering  from  blood-poisoning  in 
my  right  arm,  caused  through  knocking  a  piece  of  fleth  off  the  knacUe 
of  my  little  finger,  and  then,  immediately  after,  toning  a  large  batch  of 
prints  in  the  sulphocyanide  bath.  I  have  been  in  the  profettion  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  nothing  has  ever  affected  me  before ;  bat,  M 
Mr.  Pike  says,  your  time  will  come,  and  mine  has,  tor  it  kept  me  away 
from  business  five  weeks,  which  means  a  considerable  lost  at  the  Christ- 
mas season. 

Hoping  (his  may  be  just  an  example  to  prevent  otheri  doing  likewite, 
apologising  for  taking  so  much  space,  and  wishing  your  paper  ereqr 
success  for  the  coming  year,  I  am,  youra,  Ac,  F.  W.  Tukcll. 

West  Hill  Drive,  ManHjieUl,  December  31,  1895. 


To  tone  a  carbon  transparency  to  a  rich  black,  first  immerse  it  in  a  weak 
— say  a  one  per  cent — solution  of  the  perohloride  of  iron  until  the  film  ia 
thoroughly  permeated,  then  well  rinse  under  the  tap,  and  altar  waid* 
flood  the  plate  with  a  two  grain  solution  of  gallic  acid,  and  keep  oo  till 
the  desired  tone  is  obtained.  A  great  variation  in  black  tones  may  bo 
made  by  substituting  other  salts  of  iron  tor  the  one  named,  and,  inttiiad 
of  using  gallic  acid,  employing  a  solution  of  tannin,  or  a  decoction  ot 
gall  nuts,  or  one  of  logwood,  &o.  These  latter  a«<entri  yield  more  purple 
blacks  than  the  gallic  acid.  In  the  event  o(  the  tones  not  turning  out 
those  desired,  the  colour  can  be  quickly  removed  by  flowing  the  plate  oyer 
with  a  very  vieak  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid— thirty  minims  to  the 
ounce  of  water.  Then,  after  washing  out  the  acid,  the  toning  can  be 
repeated  with  any  of  the  other  substances  named. 

If  we  require  a  greenish  blue  colour,  to  give  a  moonlight  effect,  we 
immerse  the  transparency  in  a  dilute  solution  of  protoenlphate  ot  iron, 
and,  after  rinsing,  pour  over  it  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potatnom. 
Pmssian  blue  will  be  found  m  the  film.  A  yellow,  suitable  for  tnntet 
effects,  is  obtained  by  first  treating  the  slide  with  a  solution  ot  bichiamato 
of  potash  followed  by  one  of  acetate  ot  lead,  chrome  yellow  reaolting. 
A  bright  red  colour  is  produced  when  the  transparency  it  firat  treated 
with  a  solution  of  bicmoride  of  mercury,  and,  afterwards,  with  one  ot 
iodide  of  potassium.  It  will  now  be  seen  that  the  "  toning  "  of  oarboo 
transparencies  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  dyeing  of  fabrioa,  to  th«t  any- 
colour  obtainable  by  double  decomposition  can  be  secured  in  a  carboik 
transparency.  As  there  is  no  gelatine  in  the  high  lights  to  be  dyad,  they 
remam  clear  and  free  from  colour.- E.  W.  Foxtin  t»  "  Autotfp*  HoUt." 
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^njStoetjS  to  eorajgyontrent'S^ 

*,*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  oj  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editobs,  The  British  Journal  op 
Photoqbapht,"  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensnres  delay. 

*,*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.      

IPHOTOGKAFH  REGISTERED  : — 

Mr.  G.  B.  Cowen,  Bamsoy,  Isle  of  Man.— Photosrayli  of  jmctiim  of  two  lane»,  with, 
children  Wacl-berrifini;,  at  Elgin  Glen,  near  Eanisei/,  Isle  of  Man. 


Lenses.— F-8.     The  lenses  of  the  three  makers  named  have  excellent  re- 
putations for  good  qualities. 
PINISHINO.— R.  Fortune,     We  know  nothing  of  the  work,  neither  have  we 
seen  a  specimen.     Why  not  write  to  the  advertiser  for  one,  or  ask  for 
particulars  ?  ' 

Taylor's  Exposure  Tables.— Exposure.    Refer  to  the  Journal  of  August 
23  last,  in  which  the  author  of  the  table  has  an  explanatory  article.     If 
this  does  not  assist  you,  write  again. 
Developixg.— C.    M.   Bastow.     To  obtain  density  with    eikonogen,   allow 
plenty  of  time.     Allow  the  negative  to  attain  a  greater  density  in  the 
developer  than  appears  necessary  with  pyrogallio  acid. 
Rough  Paper.— C.  Reader.     Whatman's  rough  drawing-paper,  such  as  is 
used  in  rough-paper  photographs,   may  be  obtained  from  any  of  the 
artists'  colourmen,  such  as  Newman's,  Rowney's,  Winsor  &  N^ton,  &c. 
Photoohroms.— R.    L.    S.    says:    "Can  you  inform  me  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  Enpliih  firms  who  do  the  colour  printing— such  as  those 
views  done  in  Switzerland,  now  in  shop  windows?" — In  reply:  The 
address  is  the  Photochrome  Co.,  61-63,  Ludgate-hill,  E.G. 
StTBSTRATUM.— Collodion.    Take  the  white  of  one  egg  and  remove  the  germ, 
put  it  into  a  large  bottle  with  a  quart  of  water  and  a  few  drops  of 
ammonia.    Add  some  broken  glass  and  shake  up  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  iilter  for  use.     It  may  be  flowed  over  the  glass  while  it  is  wet. 
Toning.— T.  Sawyer.    The  mealiness  in  the  prints  is  due  to  the  bath  being 
used  directly  it  was  mixed.     The  proportions— thirty  grains  of  acetate 
of  soda  ;  water,  eight  ounces  ;   chloride  of  gold,   one  grain— is  quite 
correct ;  but  the  solution  should  be  made  at  least  twenty-four  hours 
before  it  is  used. 
Dry  Collodion. —P.  C.  Frewin.      We  do  not  see  how  you  could  well  'fail 
with  the  process  as  given,  unless  too  much  of  the  silver  was  washed  out 
of  the  film  before  the  albumen  was  applied.     The  collodion  should  be 
of  a  very  porous  nature  for  this  process,  and  the  development  conducted 
with  acid  pyro  and  silver. 
.Retouchino.- S.  Osborne.    The  fanlt  with  the  retouching  on  the  negative 
sent  is  twofold.     First,  far  too  thick  a  coating  of  the  medium  was 
applied  in  the  first  instance  ;  second,  too  soft  a  pencil  was  used  for  the 
work.     B  and  HB  grades  are  seldom  used,  except  in  extreme  cases. 
H,  HH,  and  HHH  are  those  most  generally  employed. 
RSsidues. — Waste  says  :  "  I  am  purposing  inserting  pipes  in  my  developing 
and  toning  sinks  to  take  away  the  old  fixing  from  one,  and  silver  wash- 
ing from  the  other.     Can  you  recommend  the  sort  of  piping  for  this  ? 
The  casks  to  hold  the  waste  will  be  some  four  or  five  leet  away." — 
Plumbers'  ordinary  lead  pipe  will  do  as  well  as  anything. 
Printing.— The  faults  in  the  print  forwarded  is  that  they  are  over- toned.    The 
primary  fault,  however,  is  in  the  negatives.     They  are  far  too  weak  to 
give  prints  that  will  bear  toning  much  beyond  the  red  stage.     No 
toning  bath  will  yield  purple  tones  with  such  thin  negatives  to  print 
from.     The  negative  has  as  much  to  do  with  the  tones  as  the  toning  bath. 
Panoramic  Camera. — A.  A.  P.  writes ;  "  If  A.  Dixon  requires  one  of  the  old 
clockwork  pantoscopic  cameras  for  taking  panoramas  of  180°  on  a  flat 
7i  x44  plate,  I  believe  Miss  Johnson,  Photographer,  Dodsworth'scourt, 
Briggate,  Lseds,  has  one  of  the  original  ones.     The  price  was  about  15/. 
to  201.     If  she  has  it  yet,  it  might  require  cleaning  up,  but  she  would 
sell  it  cheap." 

iEnlarging. — M.  T.  Smith  says  :  "I  have  a  lantern  by  ,  and  the  other 

night  I  tried  to'  make  some  enlargements  with  it.  Although  the  image 
was  focussed  sharply,  the  enlargements,  one  and  all,  were  miserably 
•out  of  focus  when  developed.  Can  you  explain?" — Yes.  The  optical 
and  chemical  foci  of  the  objective  do  not  coincide.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  objectives  of  many  lanterns,  and  it  is  of  no  disadvantage  for 
projection  purposes  alone ;  indeed,  it  is  rather  an  advantage  that  they 
do  not. 
TTellow  Screens. — Mr.  R.  Smith  says  :  "I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  give  me 
the  formula  for  a  screen  that  will  cut  off  the  violet  and  ultra-violet  rays, 
so  that  I  can  successfully  use  it  with  an  ordinary  plate  in  photo-micro- 
graphy. Mr.  Ives  mentions  such  a  screen  in  The  British  Journal  of 
pHOTOGHAPur,  but  does  not  give  the  formula  ;  if  he  has  such  a  screen 
for  sale,  I  shall  be  glad  to  buy.  — In  reply :  Possibly  some  of  our  readers, 
or  Mr.  Ives,  will  give  the  desired  information.  - 
Strippi.n'c  Negatives. — B.  T.  The  negatives  should  be  alumed  before  they 
are  stripped,  then  they  will  not  expand  to  any  great  extent.  If  there 
should  be  any  expansion  at  all,  the  film  may  be  reduced  to  its  original 
size  by  immersing  it  in  alcohol.  Instead  of  using  sulphuric  acid, 
employ  hydroHuoric  in  the  proportion  of  a  few  drops  to  the  ounce  of 
water.  Cut  round  the  figure  while  it  is  on  the  glass  before  stripping, 
then  float  it  into  the  position  it  is  to  occupy  in  the  other  negative  which 
has  been  prepared  to  receive  it. 


Phixtino. — F.  M.  asks:  "Could  you  advise  us  how  to  prevent  printing-out - 
paper  from  sticking  to  the  negative  if  left  in  the  frame  over  night  ?    The 
recent  damp  weather  has  caused  us  a  lot  of  trouble,  living  as  we  do  near 
the  seaside."— If  the  paper,  negative,  and  the  pads  are  made  perfectly 
dry  when  they  are  put  in  the  frame,  there  will  be  no  sticking.    When 
the  prints  are  left  in  the  frame  all  night,  the  latter  should  be  stored  in  a 
dry  place. 
Collotype. — W.  S.  G.  writes  as  follows :  "  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can 
obtain  plates  prepared  for  collotype,  i.e.,  ready  for  exposure  ;  or,  if  not 
ready-.sensitised,  that  can  be  sensitised  by  the  user  ?    I  have  looked 
through  several   numbers    of   the  Journal  and    the    advertisements 
in  the  Almanac,  but  can  get  no  information." — The  plates  are  not 
articles  of  commerce,  and  for  this  reason  they  must  be  used  within  a 
day  or  two  of  their  being  prepared,  as  they  will  not  keep,  and  they  are 
always  made  in  the  sensitive  state  by  those  who  use  them. 
Toning. — J.  says  :  "  The  toning  bath  for  Eastman's  Solio  paper  is  about  forty 
grains  of  sodium  acetate  and  about  three  grains  of  ammonium  sulpho- 
cyanide  to  a  grain  of  gold.    I  think  this  is  near  the  proportions.   Will  you 
please  say  if  a  good  bath  can  be  made  without  the  soda,  and  should  the 
sulphocyanide  be  increased  ?    I  have  a  friend  who  appears  to  have  only 
two  solutions,  viz. ,  gold  and  sulphocyanide,  and  mixes  just  before  use  in 
cold  water." — A  toning  bath  may  be  made  which  answers  well  with 
some  pa])ers  ;  it  is  made  in  the  proportion  of  fifteen  grains  of  the  sulpho- 
cyanide to  one  grain  of  the  chloride  of  gold  ;  but  whether  it  will  work 
well  with  the  paper  named  we  cannot  say,  as  we  have  never  tried  it. 
Camera  Obscura.— R.  H.  writes  as  follows  :  "On  page  583  of  The  British 
Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  1896  there  is  an  article  on  Photo- 
graphers as  Draughtsmen,   and  a  description  of  a  portable  camera 
obscura.     Will  you  be  good  enough  to  inform  me :  1.  In  which  number 
of  your  Journal  the  article  originally  appeared  ?    2.  What  should  be  the 
diameter  of  the  lens  of  fifteen-inch  focus,  and  the  diameter  of  the  dia- 
phragm?   3.   What  sized  picture  will  a  lens  of  this  focus  give  ?" — In 
reply  :  1.  June  28,  1895.     2.    Any  photographic  lens   that  you   may 
happen  to  possess  worked  with  its  full  aperture,  or  a  single  non-achro- 
matic lens  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  with  a  stop  of  about  /-lO.     3. 
According  to  the  form  of  lens.    One  of  the  rapid  type,  about  twelve  by 
ten  inches  ;  a  single  lens,  about  ten  by  eight. 
Grease.— R.  G.  W.  says:  "A  careless  assistant  in  the  mounting  room  has 
got  two  or  three  drops  of  sweet  oil  on  a  finished  enlargement   on 
bromide  paper.     The  spots  are  not  on  the  face  but  on  the  drapery, 
bat  they  quite  spoil  the  picture.     Unless  I  can  get  them  out  I  shall 
have  to  get  another  done  at  a  cost  of  something  like  thirty  shillings. 
In  the  event  of  the  picture  being  ruined  past  restoring,  can  1  legally 
stop  its  cost  from  the  girl's  w.ages?" — We  answer  the  latter  query  first 
by  saying  No,  unless  the  damage  was  wilfully  done.     The  picture  can, 
however,  he  repaired.    Take  some  pure  benzole  and  apply  a  little  to  the 
grease  spots,  and,  in  a  few  seconds,  blot  off  with  clean  blotting-paper. 
Repeat    this  treatment  until   the   grease    is  entirely  removed.      The 
benzole  must  be  the  best,  or  it  may  leave  a  stain. 
Fogged  Plates  ;  Intensification.— G.  B.  says  :   "1.   A  little  time  ago  I 
bought  a  hand  camera  which  I  believe  is  quite  light-tight,   and  yet  all 
the  plates  fog  with  the  shortest  exposure,  soon  after  development  is 
commenced.     How  is  this  ?    Is  the  aperture  of  lens  too  large  ?    I  put  a 
piece  of  ground  glass  in  the  camera,  and  focus  the  picture,  which  seems 
brilliant  enough,  I  then  put  a  plate  in,  and  come  straight  out  of  the 
dark  room  and  expose  at  once,   even  keep  the  camera  wrapped  up  to 
make  sure.     2.  Ought  negatives  (which  have  been  fixed)  to  be  intensified 
in  the  dark  room,  or  in  the  daylight  ?   And  what  is  the  cause  of  a  heavy 
veil  all  over,  making  them  so  dense  ;  I  cannot  get  a  print  in  sunshine 
in  less  than  a  day  ?"    In  reply  :  1.  Difficult  to  assign  the  cause  on  the 
few  details  given.     Have  you  ascertained  that  the  light  of  your  dark 
room  is  safe?   This  may  be  the  source  of  the  trouble.    2.  Intensification 
may  be  conducted  in  daylight.     You  appear  to  have  over-intensified. 
Coloured  Flames  ;  Fimders  ;  Oil  Lamps. —Alpha  says:  "  I  will  feel  obliged 
if  you  could  give  me— 1.  The  names  of  any  salts  or  chemicals  soluble  in 
alcohol,  so  as  to  give  a  red  flame,  a  blue  flame,  and  a  yellow  flame 
separately.     2.  What  is  the  arrangement  of  lenses  in  the  new  BriHiant 
finder,  such  as  is  advertised  by  Adams?    Is  it  an  object  glass  of  a 
double  convex,  a  mirror  and  a  double  convex  for  eyepiece  ?    3.  Is  Mr. 
Hay  Taylor,  who  edited  the  Optical  Lantern  Journal,  a  son  of  the 
late  Mr.   J.  Traill  Taylor?    4.  Do  you  consider  the  Pamphrey  lamp 
No.  1,  or  Stock's  No.   2,  or  the  ordinary  four-wick,  with  W-shaped 
burner  No.  3,  the  most  powerful  light  ?    Is  there  anything  better  in  the 
market  for  oil!  "—In  reply:  1.  Possibly  some  of  our  readers  will  give 
the  desired  information.    2.  We  have  not  examined  the  finder.     Ask 
Messrs.  Adams  &  Co.    3.  Yes.     4.  You  have  probably  mentioned  as  good 
oil  lamps  as  there  are,  but  it  is  opposed  to  our  rules  to  make  the  kind 
of  comparisons  you  invite. 
Small  Lanterns.— S.  L.  S.  says  :  "In  looking  over  some  old  cuttings  from 
your  paper,  I  came  across  the  following  in  the  report  of  a  lecture  by 
Mr.  W.  I.  Chadwick,  on  Small  Lanterns  and  Dissolving  l^iews.  He  says  : 
'  The  practicability  of  reducing  the  size  and  diminishing  the  weight  of 
magic  lanterns  occupied  my  attention  many  years  ago.'     In  the  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  of  May,  1878,  I  published  a  de*ription, 
with  illustrations,  of  two  small  lanterns  which  I  had  constructed.     The 
illustrations  and  descriptions  were  republished  in  the  Magic  Lantern 
Manual  of  the  same  year.      This  appeared  about  October  28,   1892. 
Can  you  give  me  the  exact  reference  of  this  description,  or  if  the  number 
is  out  of  print  ?    Cm  you  tell  me  anything  about  the  Magic  Lanteni 
MamMl  of  that  year  ;  whether  it  is  possible  to  obtain  it  and  where  ? " 
In  reply  :  The  number  referred  to  is  out  of  print.     The  Magic  Lcmtern 
Manual  may   possibly  be  obtained  of  Messrs.   Warne  &   Company, 
Bedford-street,  W.C,  or  of  the  author,   Mr.   W.  I.  Chadwick,  2  St. 
Mary's-street,  Manchester. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  a  meeting  convened  by  the  Electro- 
typers,  Stereotypers,  Process,  and  General  Engravers'  Associa- 
tions was  held  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  the  main  object  of  which 
was  to  consider  the  present  "  cutting  of  prices  "  by  process- 
block  makers,  with  the  view  of  providing  a  remedy  for  the 
existing  state  of  things,  which  is  admitted  throughout  the 
trade  to  be  an  undesirable  one.  Out  of  fifty-eight  London 
firms  of  process-block  makers,  forty-six  were  represented  at 
the  meeting.  It  ia  a  pity  such  a  meeting  was  not  held  a 
year  or  two  ago.  Our  readers  are  aware  that  we  have, 
from  time  to  time,  commented  on  the  severe  competition 
in  process-block  makers'  charges,  and  have  urged  them  to 
come  to  some  common  understanding  with  regard  to  an 
agreed  scale. 

•  •  • 

A  LONG,  earnest,  business  -  like  discussion  took  place  in 
■which,  besides  Mr.  Boutall,  the  Chairman  (who  very  ably 
conducted  the  proceedings),  Mr.  Carl  Hentschel,  Mr.  Fuchs, 
Mr.  Cameron  Swan,  Mr.  P.  H.  Waterlow,  Mr.  D.  S.  Dallas, 
Mr.  L.  E.  Clift,  Mr.   Wilson,  Mr.  Swain,  and   other  process- 


block  makers  took  part,  the  feeling  of  the  mMiiog  b«ing 
distinctly  in  favour  of  agreed  minimum  prices  for  line  work 
on  zinc,  and  half-tone  work  on  zinc  and  copper.  The  up- 
shot of  the  discussion  was  the  carriage  of  a  resolution,  binding 
those  present  to  state  by  ballot  their  views  as  to  what  thoee 
prices  should  be,  the  intention  being  to  subsequently  McertMn 
the  average  of  the  prices  mentioned.  Probably  it  will  be 
found  that  the  prices  will  come  out  something  like  3Jd  per 
inch  for  line  work,  with  a  3«.  6<t  minimum  ;  and  9«/.  and  9*. 
for  half-tone  blocks. 


We  sincerely  congratulate  the  process-block  makeN  on  their 
virtual  unanimity  in  the  desire  to  kill  the  insane  cutting  of 
prices  that  has  recently  prevailed  among  them,  and  we  hope 
that  they  will  not  only  come  to  some  agreement  in  the  matter, 
but  will  individually  keep  to  it.  At  the  meeting  it  vu 
mentioned  that  l^d.  per  square  inch  for  line  work,  and  3^</.  per 
square  inch  for  half-tone  work  were  now  quoted — absurdly  low 
prices,  as  was  pointed  out.  The  example  set  by  the  prooaai 
men  is  an  excellent  one  that  we  commend  to  portrait  and  othMr 
photographers  as  eminently  worth  imitating  and  profiting  bf. 


The  Transvaal  crisis  has  elicited  the  fact  that  Means. 
(}.  W.  Wilson  &  Co.,  the  well-known  photographers  of  Aber- 
deen, possess  a  fine  collection  of  views  of  Cape  Colony,  Natal, 
Zululand,  and  the  Transvaal  that  were  specially  taken  for 
them  some  years  ago.  Dr.  Jameson's  unfortunate  faux  paa 
has  turned  the  eyes  of  the  world  towards  Johannesburg  and 
Pretoria,  which,  judging  by  Messrs.  Wilson's  photographs, 
appear  to  be  handsome  places.  Doubtless,  .Messrs.  Wileoo 
have  recently  found  a  brisk  demand  spring  up  for  all  their 
South  African  photographs,  with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  the 
Majuba  Hill  series. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Brixton  and  Clapham  Camen 
Club,  Brixton  Hall,  Acre-lane,  Brixton,  S.W.,  writes  us  :  "  You 
will  be  materially  adding  to  the  obligations  this  Club  is  under 
to  yourself  by  sparing  us,  if  at  all  possible,  a  line  or  two  in 
next  week's  issue  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the 
fact  that  at  Brixton  Hall,  on  Tuesday,  the  21st  insf.,  at  eight 
p.m.,  Mr.  A.  Ernest  Smith,  F.R.P.S.  (Chief  of  the  Autogravure 
Department  of  the  Autotype  Company,  and  winner  of  the 
Society  of  Arts'  Prize  recently  offered  for  photpgraTore),  will 
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lecture  and  demonstrate  that  process,  and  that  we  shall,  on 
that  occasion,  be  very  pleased  to  have  the  company  of  any  one 

interested." 

*  ♦  * 

We  are  very  pleased  to  give  prominence  to  the  announce- 
ment of  Mr.  A.  Ernest  Smith's  lecture.  He  is  a  master  of  the 
beautiful  process  of  photogravure,  and  we  hope  that  he  and 
the  Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club  will,  on  the  2l8t,  be 
rewarded  by  a  good  attendance. 


Messrs.  A.  B.  Fleming  &  Co.,  of  Caroline-park,  Edinburgh, 
send  us  a  copy  of  the  picture.  Vanity  Fair,  painted  by  S. 
Melton  Fisher,  and  recently  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  readers  who  do  not  know  what 
phase  of  Vanity  Fair  the  artist  has  chosen  to  treat,  we  may 
say  that  he  has  gone  to  a  high-class  drapery  establishment, 
and  caught  a  group  of  ladies  in  the  act  of  selecting  dress 
materials,  &c.  The  opportunities  such  a  subject  affords  for 
colour  effects  are  obvious. 


Of  the  reproduction  to  hand,  Messrs.  Fleming  say  that, 
with  all  its  variety  of  colours,  it  was  reproduced  in  three  work- 
ings— yellow,  red  and  blue — with  inks  of  Messrs.  Fleming's 
manufacture.  The  blocks  were  supplied  by  the  Heliochrome 
Company,  122,  Elgin-crescent,  Netting  Hill.  It  is  a  capital 
bit  of  work  all  through.  Three-colour  printing  is  gradually 
passing  the  obstacles  that  have  so  long  barred  its  progress,  and 
we  may  surely  anticipate  for  it,  in  the  near  future,  a  very  wide 
vogue. 


A  TRIUMPH  of  the  art  of  reviewing  appears  in  the  Daily 
Chronicle  of  Friday  last.  Seventeen  books  on  photography  are 
"  reviewed  "  in  thirty-two  lines.  We  give  the  "  review  "  in  full, 
because  it  may  be  instrumental  in  preventing  some  photo- 
graphic publishers  from  again  troubling  the  Chronicle  to  make 
its  reviews  of  books  on  photography  the  opportunity  for 
printing   such   confessions   of   photographic  ignorance  as  the 

following : — 

*  *  * 

"  This  formidable  array  of  books  upon  photography — nearly 
all  of  which  are  to  be  had  at  trifling  cost — is  but  a  portion  of 
those  which  have  been  published  during  the  last  six  months. 
Apparently,  in  photography,  everything  can  be  learnt  from 
books,  and  therefore,  if  there  is  any  photographic  question 
which  our  readers  desire  to  have  solved,  we  recommend  them 
to  the  appropriate  volume  in  the  above  list.  No  doubt  the 
books  are  most  learned.  For  example,  the  first,  on  Photo- 
gravure, is,  from  the  photographic  standpoint,  very  well  done 
indeed.  The  Dictionary,  by  Mr.  Wall,  is  complete  and  up  to 
date.  We  suppose  there  is  text  somewhere  in  Mr.  Sturmey's 
Annual,  there  are  hundreds  of  advertisements  and  a  large 
number  of  illustrations.  In  fact  many  of  these  books,  it  seems 
to  us,  are  published  simply  for  the  display  of  process  blocks. 
Works  like  Captain  Abuey's  Platinotype  are  scientific  treatises, 
which  probably  only  Captain  Abney  and  one  or  two  other  men 
in  the  country  are  qualified  to  criticise  and  discuss.  The 
entire  collection  is  useful  and  valuable  to  photographers ;  but 
it  is  a  eoUection  of  technical  treatises  by  men  who  have  made 
themselves  specialists  in  photography — books  to  consult  and 


books  to  study,  books  for  the  photographic  workshop,  but 
scarcely  books  to  review  in  a  newspaper,  hardly  books  which 
may  be  described  as  literature." 


We  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  T.  Gfilbert  Bowick^ 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  British  Antarctic-- 
Expedition  of  1896,  appealing  for  funds  to  defray  the  cost  or 
that  expedition.  Mr.  Bewick's  address  is  Royal  London  Yacht 
Club,  2,  Saville-row,  and  he  would,  no  doubt,  be  glad  to  give- 
further  particulars  to  those  requiring  them.  The  expedition  is- 
chiefly  a  scientific  one,  and,  although  we  are  not  expressly  told 
so,  we  assume  that  photography  will  play  a  large  part  in  the- 
observations  that  are  to  be  taken. 


THE    INTENSIFICATION    OF    NEGATIVES    AFTER 
DRYING.— I. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that,  after  drying  a  negative- 
and  taking  a  print,  it  is  found  to  be  capable  of  improvement 
by  means  of  judicious  intensification,  or  the  reverse — reduc- 
tion ;  but  many  photographers  are  reluctant  to  meddle  with, 
matters  as  they  stand,  if  a  moderately  satisfactory  result  is- 
obtainable,  in  the  belief  that,  after  drying,  the  film  is  lesa 
amenable  to  successful  treatment.  To  some  slight  extent 
this  is  actually  the  case,  but,  by  suitable  preparation,  almost 
any  film,  after  once  drying,  may  be  brought  ii>to  a  perfectly 
fit  condition  for  the  application  of  the  u»ual  methods  of  treat- 
ment. Naturally  the  means  adopted  will  differ  according  to- 
the  character  of  the  films,  gelatine  requiring  totally  different- 
treatment  from  collodion,  and  a  bath  plate  from  one  prepared 
from  collodion  emulsion. 

We  say  that  almost  any  film  may  be  so  treated,  and  practi- 
cally it  may  be  that  all  are  susceptible  of  being  brought  into- 
proper  condition,  though    occasionally,  under  very  abnormaL 
circumstances,  instances    may  be  met  with  which   refuse  to- 
give  way  to  the  ordinary  processes.     For  instance,  we  have- 
more  than  once  met  with  gelatine  negatives  which,  from  some 
peculiarity  in  the  character  of  the  gelatine  employed,  coupled, 
no   doubt,  with  the  action  thereon  of  the  alum  bath,  have- 
proved  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  any  form  of  intensifier  or- 
reducer,  after  they  have  been  some  time  dried ;  and,  in  cases 
where    chrome  alum  was  used    after  development,   we  have- 
known  the  films  to  refuse  to  fix,  so  thoroughly  had  the  gela- 
tine been   hardened.      Again,  many   years   ago,,  when    on   a. 
holiday  tour,  with  collodion  dry  plates,  in  order  to  save  trouble 
while  away  from  home,  the  negatives  developed  were  simply 
washed  and  dried    without  fixing,  that  operation  being  left 
until  our  return ;   but,   after  drying,  it  was  found  that  the- 
coUodion  was  of  so  "horny"  a  character  that  ic  had  become- 
quite  impervious,  not  only  to  aqueous  solutions,  but  also  re- 
sisted the  penetrating  action  of  alcohol,,  and  in  this  case  also 
the  films  refused  to  fix,  although  those  treated  immediately 
after  development   gave    no    trouble  whatever^     These  and' 
similar   abnormal   cases  may,  however,   be   left   out   of   con- 
sideration. 

In  a  general  way,  with  gelatine  plates,  no  special  treatment 
will  be  required  beyond  a  thorough  soaking  in  water,  but, 
before  any  absolutely  uniform  and  complete  action  can  be- 
expeoted,  the  entire  thickness  of  the  film  must  be  permeated. 
It  is  not  of  the  slightest  use  to  just  moisten  the  surface  of  the 
plate  before  applying  the  intensifying  or  reducing  liquids,  aa- 
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this  is  only  tantamount  to  courting  failure  ;  the  film  must  be 
submitted  to  the  action  of  clean,  foft  water,  untilljthe  latter 
has  soaked  completely  through  the  whole  thickness  and 
brought  it  to  an  even  degree  of  saturation.  The  length  of 
soaking  nejessary  to  bring  about  this  result  will  vary  ac- 
-cording  to  circumstances,  the  character  of  the  gelatine,  the 
development  used,  and  whether  or  not  alum  has  been^used  in 
the  process.  Some  plates  will,  in  fact,  require  ten^times  the 
amount  of  soaking  to  bring  them  into  suitable  condition  that 
others  do,  and,  without  knowing  the  plates,  it  is  difficult  to 
judge  at  sight  when  the  proper  stage  has  been  reached. 
Generally  speaking,  those  which  appear  to  repel  the  water  and 
to  become  quickly  surface-dry  may  be  set  down  as  requiring 
a  lengthy  soaking,  and  this  will  usually  be  found  to  be  the 
•condition  of  plates  that  have  remained  a  long  time  in  the  dry 
state,  especially  if  alum  has  been  applied  to  them  before  drying. 
Those,  on  the  other  hand,  that  take  the  water  readily,  and 
after  a  minute  or  so  allow  it  to  flow  smoothly  over  the  surface 
will  be  ready  for  treatment  after  a  comparatively  short  soaking; 
but,  as  there  is  no  satisfactory  method  by  which  the  exact 
minimum  time  can  be  ascertained,  it  is  as  well  to  allow  plenty 
in  all  cases. 

If  it  should  occur,  in  spite  of  very  prolonged  soaking,  that 
irregularity  of  action  follows,  it  is  pretty  sure  evidence  that 
alum  has  been  largely  employed,  either  in  the  processs  of 
manufacture  of  the  gelatine  or  the  films  or  in  development 
and  steps  will  have  to  be  taken  to  counteract  its  hardening 
action  and  to  restore  the  permeability  of  the  film.  For  this 
purpose  nothing  surpasses  a  weak  solution  of  acetic  acid,  one 
part  of  the  acid  to  one  hundred  of  water,  in  which  the  plate 
flhould  be  soaked  instead  of  in  plain  water.  After  the  use  of 
•this  bath  the  film  should  be  further  soaked  in  plain  water  to 
remove  the  acid,  more  especially  if  the  subsequent  treatment  is 
to  consist  of  reduction  by  means  of  hypo  and  ferridcyanide  of 
potassium.  A  weak  solution  of  ammonia  or  other  alkali  is  also 
found  to  exercise  a  softening  action,  but  this  has  also  a  ten- 
dency to  rot  the  gelatine,  which  the  acetic  acid  does  not.  The 
alkali  must  be  thoroughly  removed  before  applying  such 
solutions  as  mercuric  chloride,  and  in  fact,  wherever  it  is 
possible  to  dispense  with  either  acid  or  alkali,  it  is  preferable. 


Salaries. — A  lawsuit  was  reported  in  our  last  which  was, 
■no  doubt,  read  with  interest  by  many  operators.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  reference  has  been  made  in  these  columns  several 
times  during  the  last  few  months  to  the  salaries  ofiEered  by  some 
photographers  for  skilled  operators;  also  that  there  was  con- 
siderable correspondence  with  regard  to  an  advertisement  for  a 
skilled  operator  or  retoucher.  The  salary  offered  in  that  case  was 
twelve  shillings  a  week,  with  board  and  lodging,  for  seven  days' 
work,  and  it  was  alleged  that  there  were  several  applicants  for  the 
berth.  In  another  instance  twenty-one  shillings  a  week  was  offered 
for  an  "operator  and  all-round  hand."  However,  the  case  reported 
last  week  shows  that  good  houses  still  pay  good  salaries  for  com- 
petent operators.  The  plaintiff's  engagement  was  for  a  term,  and 
the  salary  the  first  year  was  five  guineas,  for  the  second  five  and  a 
half,  and  for  the  third  and  following  ones  six  guineas.  This  is  quite 
refreshing  reading  after  so  much  has  been  said  about  starvation 
wages  of  late. 

Grinding'  tbe  EdgreB  of  Glass.— In  connexion  with  the 
method  (see  next  page)  of  cleaning  off  old  negatives,  it  occurs  to  us 
to  remark  that  those  who  have  worked  with  plates,  with  ground  or 
smooth  edges,  will  never  regret  the  small  amount  of  trouble  involved 
in  securing  that  comfort.     All  that  is  necessary  is,  when  cleaning 


the  plate*,  to  h«Te  at  hand  a  piece  of  ordinary  fl««  .innr,  or  om  of 
the  square-shaped  gcythe  utonei.  Or,  bett«r  than  c ith^T,  if  om  of  tb« 
old-fashioned  stone  kitchen  sinka  be  iiTaiUble,  tba  prr<eM  of  elvMiaf 
may  be  carried  out  with  tlie  greatest  comfort,  and  the  iluk  itoif 
will  BervB  the  purpoM  of  grindstone.  Take  c«rh  plate  tinfly,  oe 
cleaned,  and  pass  each  of  the  eight  edges  firmly,  but  lightly,  ooe«  or 
twice  across  the  grindstone.  If  lightly  done,  the  sharp  edge  of  the 
glass  will  be  removed  without  causing  any  roughnws;  but,  if  any 
great  force  be  applied,  splinters  and  chips  will  be  token  oat.  and  a 
most  unsightly  edge  ff)rmed.  The  time  occupied  (a  few  ieeoods),  for 
each  plate,  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  subsequent  comfort 
in  working. 


Xiadles'  Mlgrhts  at  Societies.  The  Hrodfortl  PhotOffmphic 
Society  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  its  recent  lonoTo- 
tion— a  Ladies'  and  Children's  Night— which  will  now,  doubtless  b« 
repeated  annually.  In  every  society  where  these  gatherings  hare 
been  introduced  they  have  proved  the  moet  popular  nighte  of  the 
year,  even  in  societies  and  clubs  where  ladies  are  not  eligible  for 
membershig.  The  old  South  London  Society  was  the  firrt,  we  think, 
to  inaugurate  these  annual  gatherings  with  lantern  and  music.  For 
many  years  the  Photographic  Club  has  made  a  feature  of  its  Ladies' 
Nights,  and  for  a  few  years  past  it  has  had  on  extra  night  specially 
for  children,  when  suitable  amusements,  sweets,  Ac.,  were  prorided 
for  the  youngsters.  The  London  and  Provincial  have  olao  hod  their 
Ladies'  Nights.  Other  societies  have  them  too,  and  in  all  they  prove 
the  most  enjoyable  nights  of  the  year.  Those  societiee  that  have  not 
yet  instituted  on  annual  Ladies'  Night  on  the  lines  of  those  referred 
to  will  do  well  to  consider  the  matter  before  the  lantern  sfeson  is 
over ;  they  will  find  that  such  entertainments  will  materially  add  to 
their  popularity. 

Photogrraphs  of  Dark  Flashes  of  Tiirtitnlfi    TMi 

phenomenon,  described  by  more  than  one  experimenter,  has  alwsys 
been  looked  upon  with  a  questioning  spirit ;  but  of  the  reality  of 
the  appearance,  whatever  its  cause,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Meteorological  Society,  Mr.  ArcbeBbold 
exhibited  a  negative  showing  this  effect,  the  view  having  beest  UtkeM 
last  August.  There  was  visible  in  the  plate  one  narrow  block  flash  oa 
the  dark  field  of  the  heavens  above  the  brightly  illuminated  tree  tops, 
and  a  second,  much  broader,  bright  flash,  which  was  brighter  than  die 
tree  tops.  The  opinion  was  expressed  that  probably  the  greet  intensity 
of  the  multiple  flash  may  hove  led  to  the  solorisatiou  of  its  own 
image.  It  appears  to  us  that  a  not  unlikely  explonotioa  of  t)M 
phenomenon  would  be  that  the  intensely  luminous  image  of  the  tnM 
flash  would  appear  as  a  dark  flash  through  reversol  of  the  iineg% 
and  that  the  actual  image  as  thrown  on  the  film  may  hare  been  r^ 
fleeted  from  the  back  of  the  glass  upon  an  adjacent  port  of  the  filai, 
and  become  so  reduced  in  luminosity  as  to  give  a  developable  image. 


Abnormal  Keigpht  of  tbe  Barometer.— The  high  readings 
of  the  barometer,  during  the  greater  port  of  lost  week,  were  very 
exceptional  throughout  England.  On  Thursdoy  the  highest  reedisf 
reported  to  the  Meteorological  Oflice  was  at  Ardosson,  31  "09,  which 
is  an  inch  and  quarter  above  the  normoL  It  is  said  to  be  about  the 
highest  reading  ever  recorded  in  the  British  Isles.  In  I^oodon,  oa 
Friday,  the  mercury  reached  SO-OS  inches,  ond  it  is  stated  that  there 
have  been  only  three  occasions  within  the  lost  hundred  and  tweatj 
years,  when  the  reading  has  exceeded  30'!>  inches  in  the  metropolis. 
The  Meteorological  Office  have  just  mode  some  modifications  in  the 
mean  values  published  with  the  doily  weather  reports.  The  OMXithly 
means  of  the  barometer  and  temperature  are  now  given  for  the  1m* 
twenty-five  years.  The  new  values  show  that  in  January  the  highest 
average  of  the  barometer  is  at  Jersey,  where  the  mean  is  3001  inehM, 
and  the  lowest  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  Sumburgh  Head,  2M8 
inches.  What  will  perhaps  interest  photographers  just-now  is  the 
average  of  sunshine.  It  appears  that  the  maximum  is  in  Jersey, 
where,  in  January,  it  is  seventy-one  hours,  and  the  minimum  ia 
London,  where  it  is  but  twenty-sLx  hours. 
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Photogrraphy  and  Chronogrraphic   nxeasurexnents. 

— A  note  on  this  subject,  from  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Smith, 
appears  in  a  recent  number  of  Nature.  In  order  to  avoid  the  error 
of  "  time-lag,"  introduced  by  the  use  of  magnetic  and  solenoidal 
arrangements,  he  has  devised  a  method  based  entirely  on  the  use  of 
light.  Two  sources  of  light  at  a  suitable  distance  apart  throw  two 
beams  of  light  on  to  a  sensitive  plate,  carried  in  the  carriage  of  a 
tram  chronograph.  By  means  of  lenses  the  beams  of  light  are 
caused  to  form  two  sharp  images  on  the  plate  in  a  vertical  line,  one 
above  the  other,  a  tuning  fork  trace  is  also  made  on  the  plate  ;  if  the 
plate  traverses  when  the  beams  of  light  are  not  interrupted,  on 
development  two  black  parallel  lines  appear  on  the  plate ;  but,  if 
during  the  passage  of  the  plate  the  beams  of  light  are  cut  by  any 
solid  object  which  shuts  oif  the  light,  then,  on  development,  two 
gaps  are  seen  to  exist.  The  distance  between  these  markings,  when 
interpreted  in  terms  of  the  fork  trace,  gives  the  velocity  of  the 
object  which  cuts  through  the  beam  of  light.  In  another  method, 
the  projectile  cut  during  its  flight  through  two  thin  screens,  placed  in 
the  paths  of  the  beams,  and  so  opened  a  passage  for  the  light.  Two 
parallel  lines  are  then  formed  on  the  plate,  one  longer  than  the 
other  ;  the  difference  in  their  lengths  duly  interpreted  giyes  the 
velocity  of  the  projectile.  This  new  mode  of  registering  velocities 
would  seem  to  be  very  valuable,  as  the  most  exact  determination  of 
the  rapidity  of  the  flight  of  projectiles  at  various  stages  is  of  great 
importance  in  artillery  investigations. 


The  Solar  Eclipse.— The  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  takes 
place  in  August  next  is  already  receiving  attention  at  the  hands  of  the 
joint  Royal  and  Astronomical  Societies'  Permanent  Committee.  One 
of  the  tracks  of  the  shadow,  which  is  given  as  good  for  observations, 
is  across  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Lapland,  &c.,  a  good  station  being 
at  Vadso ;  it  is  where  the  English  observers  will  be  located. 
Photography,  as  a  matter  of  course,  will  be  an  important  feature  of 
the  expedition,  and  some  new  apparatus  has  been  specially  designed 
for  the  work.  It  is  stated  that  Dr.  Common  will  accompany  the 
expedition,  and  will  take  photographs  of  certain  parts  of  the  corona, 
with  a  specially  long-focus  lens  or  mirror,  with  a  view  to  settling 
some  disputed  points  in  connexion  with  it. 


The  coming  eclipse  has  great  attractions  for  the  general  public, 
inasmuch  as  the  Vadso  Station,  where  the  English  observers  will  be 
located,  is  easily  comeatable,  and  the  scenery  on  the  way  is  very 
beautiful.  We  understand  that  Messrs.  Gaze  &  Son  have  chartered 
a  steamer  of  over  3000  tons,  fitted  with  saloon  and  passenger  berths, 
for  a  special  cruise  in  connexion  with  the  event.  The  vessel  is 
timed  to  reach  its  destination  some  days  before  the  eclipse  occurs. 
The  intervening  time  will  be  easily  filled  up  by  geologists,  botanists, 
photographers,  and  excursionists  generally  in  various  ways.  Con- 
veniences for  photographers  on  board  the  Norse  King  will  not  be 
overlooked,  and  some  of  the  most  picturesque  places  in  Scandinavia 
will  be  visited  during  the  cruise.  This  excursion  will,  doubtless,  be 
duly  appreciated  by  those  photographers  who  desire  an  enjoyable 
trip  to  those  northern  lands,  and  can  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity.  

Tbe  Great  Photo grrapblc  Discovery.  —  The  extra- 
ordinary proportions  given  to  the  new  discovery,  as  alluded  to  in  our 
last,  have  now  dwindled  down  to  such  an  extent  that  we  are  able  to 
give  the  subject  close  inspection.  There  is  great  probability  that  a 
discovery  of  importance  has  been  made,  to  the  efltect  that  the  radia- 
tions from  a  Crookes  tube  are  not  arrested  by  ordinary  light- 
obstructors,  but  are  capable  of  passing  through  so-called  opaque 
objects,  and  exercising  photographic  action  after  their  passage.  If 
this  simple  effect  prove  to  be  obtainable,  there  are  undoubtedly  large 
possibilities  in  the  future  in  connexion  with  such  action.  It  will  loe 
remembered  that  the  first  announcement  suggested  the  possibility  of 
taking  a  photograph  of  the  skeleton  of  a  body  clothed  with  its  own 
integuments  and  surrounded  by  a  textile  fabric.  Later  accounts 
state,  with  regard  to  this  idea,  that  "  it  is  perhaps  not  strictly  a 
photograph  in  the  ordinary  sense,  because  no  lenses  are  used ;  it  is 


not  a  negative,  but  a  positive  plate  that  is  obtained."  Exceptr 
as  showing  that  there's  no  photographic  image,  this  sentence  is- 
devoid  of  meaning.         

Professor  Klupathy,  of  the  Physical  Institute  of  the  University  of 
Pesth,  has  repeated,  "  with  very  satisfactory  results,"  Professor- 
Rcintgen's  experiments.  "The  experiments  in  Vienna"  (we  quote 
from  the  Standard,  which  contained  the  first  announcement  of  the 
discovery)  "  have  not  been  successful  up  to  the  present,"  but  Professor- 
Rontgen  has  "  sent  rays  of  the  new  chemical  light  through  aluminium- 
plates  of  one  and  a  Italf  centimetre  in  thickness,  and  they  went  as- 
clean  through  as  if  the  substance  had  been  wood,"  we  learn ;  but  it 
must  be  pointed  out  that  camera-makers  are  inclined  to  look  upon  a 
much  smaller  thickness  than  that  as  being  completely  resistant  to- 
the  entry  of  any  hitherto-tried  radiations. 


A  letter  over  the  signature  of  A.  A.  C-  Swinton,  in  that  paper,. 
states  that,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  J.  C.  M.  Stanton,  the  writer  has- 
been  making  experiments  in  the  new  direction,  and  further,  that 
"  in  confirmation  of  Professor  Rontgen's  discovery,  we  have  obtained" 
distinct  proof  that  the  radiations  in  question  do  pass  easily  through- 
various  substances  that  are  quite  opaque  to  ordinary  light,  and  do 
produce  strong  impressions  upon  ordinary  photographic  plate* 
entirely  encased  in  light-proof  material.  Indeed,  all  substances  that 
we  have  so  far  experimented  on  in  this  laboratory  appear  to  be- 
transparent  to  their  radiations,  even  sheets  of  ebonite,  carbon,  vul- 
canised fibre,  copper  aluminium,  and  iron."  These  excerpts  would 
appear  to  be  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  we  have  a  real  discovery,, 
the  actual  magnitude  of  which  cannot  at  present  be  gauged. 


TTtUlsing'  Old  Kegratlves.  —  There  are  mdny  purposes  t<y- 
which  old  negative  glass  can  be  applied  both  by  professionals  and 
amateurs,  but  the  trouble  presents  itself  of  getting  it  clean  when 
wanted ;  consequently,  old  negatives,  as  a  rule,  are  a  "  drug  in  the- 
market."  Yet,  the  process  of  cleaning,  if  undertaken  systematically, 
is  simple  and  easy  in  the  extreme,  and  a  few  hours  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  when  no  other  work  presents  itself,  will  provide  a  supply 
of  clean  glass  for  transparencies,  for  squeegeeing  prints  or  for 
general  purposes  that  will  last  until  winter  comes  round  again.  If 
the  negatives  have  been  in  use  for  printing  purposes,  their  backs  will 
be  already  clean,  and  the  other  surface,  when  stripped  of  its  film  of 
gelatine  in  the  manner  to  be  described,  will  scarcely  require  any 
further  treatment,  beyond  rinsing  in  clean  water  to  render  it  fit  for 
recoating.     The  trouble  is,  in  fact,  less  than  with  new  glass. 


Commence  by  marking,  with  a  writing  diamond  or  sharp  file,  one 
corner  of  the  back  or  reverse  side  of  each  plate,  so  that,  after  strip- 
ping, the  better  surface  may  be  recognisable,  for,  in  addition  to  its- 
being  cleaner,  the  coated  side  will  be  freer  from  scratches  than  the- 
other.  Have  the  plates  to  be  cleaned  in  a  pile,  and  provide  a  dish 
capable  of  holding  three  or  four  at  once,  and  also  a  bowl  of  clean 
cold  water.  Pour  into  the  dish  a  sufficient  quantity  of  saturated- 
solution  of  alum,  to  each  half-pint  of  which  two  ounces  of  ordinary 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  spirits  of  salts,  have  been  added.  Immerse  the 
plates  one  by  one  in  the  acid  solution,  and  in  about  a  minute's  time- 
the  film  will  be  loosened  ;  take  it  out  of  the  acid,  rinse  it  lightly  in 
clean  water  to  avoid  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  fingers  as  far  as 
possible,  and  then,  commencing  at  one  corner,  detach  the  film  with  a 
rubbing,  rolling  motion  of  the  finger,  and  the  whole  wUl  como- 
away  in  a  few  seconds,  leaving  the  surface  of  the  glass  perfectly 
clean.]  1  The  acid  alone  will  detach  the  film,  but,  at  the  same  time,. 
make  it  so  rotten  that  it  will  break,  and  cause  much  trouble  in 
removal,  especially  if  the  immersion  in  the  acid  is  too  long.  The 
alum,  by  hardening  the  gelatine,  prevents  this,  and  the  plates  may 
be  left  to  soak,  two  or  three  at  a  time,  while  another  is  being- 
stripped.  When  stripped,  transfer  to  a  bowl  or  vessel  of  clean 
water,  and  leave  to  soak  until  a  number  are  ready  for  drying ;  theit 
dip  singly  into  hot  water,  and  dry  with  a  soft  cloth. 
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Perhaps  preferably  to  drying  the  plates  right  off — at  least  when 
they  are  required  for  recoating,  either  with  collodion  or  gelatine,  a 
substratum  may  be  applied  to  the  glass  after  draining,  and  thus  the 
trouble  and  time  occupied  in  drying  saved.  If  intended  for  use  with 
collodion,  no  better  substratum  can  be  used  than  dilute  albumen, 
made  in  the  following  manner : — Take  the  white  of  one  egg  and 
separate  it  from  the  yoke,  add  to  it  two  or  three  ounces  of  water, 
and  stir,  not  beat,  -rigorously  but  slowly,  until  the  albumen  is 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  water;  to  that  add,  little  by  little,  more 
water,  thoroughly  mixing  it  as  added,  until  the  quantity  measures 
from  thirty  to  forty  ounces  —  the  exact  strength  is  immaterial 
between  those  limits — and  a  few  drops  of  pure  carbolic  acid  solution. 
Finally  filter,  and  the  substratum  is  ready  for  use,  and  can  be  flowed 
over  the  glass,  wet  or  dry,  nearly  as  easily  as  collodion.  The  only 
trouble  will  be  to  avoid  bubbles,  for  which  reason  it  will  be  well  to 
pour  from  one  vessel,  and  back  into  the  filter.  The  substratum  for 
plates  to  be  coated  with  gelatine  emulsion  consists  of  a  weak  solution 
of  gelatine  and  chrome  alum ;  or,  for  that  purpose,  the  glass  may  be 
dried  without  substratum. 


.lOTnXGS. 
Naturally,  my  first  act  in  commencing  these  "Jottings"  for  the 
year,  is  to  tender  my  congratulations  to  the  new  Editor  of  the 
Journal.  I  refrain,  however,  frnm  saying  anything  of  acommendn- 
tory  or  complimentary  nature,  for  the  simple  reason  that  his 
reputation  as  a  remorseless  wielder  of  the  blue  pencil  is  such  that  it 
is  extremely  improbable  he  would  "pass"  my  remarks,  lien'"*', 
having  humbly  made  my  addition  to  the  congratulatory  chorus.  F 
proceed  to  express  the  hope  that  I  shall  get  on  as  well  with  the  new 
Chief  as  I  did  with  his  predecessor,  that  the  Journal  under  his 
sway  will  advance  and  flourish,  and  that  he  himself  will,  to  quotf 
the  remark  of  the  funny  uncle  at  the  dinner  party,  "be  a  credit  to 
his  bringings-up  and  an  ornament  to  his  fire  stove ! " 


form  efficient  substitutes  for  the  men  they  dispUoe.  Bur,  I 
seeming  to  me  callous  and  ungrateful  to  throw  over  an  old  tarrsot 
mainly  because  he  u  old,  and  Aa*  served  bis  constituents  so  wall  that 
they  have  been  content  to  re-elect  him  year  after  year,  tli«  prr  • 
ceeding  is  possibly  not  unattended  by  grave  risks.  New  blood,  cr 
too  much  of  it,  is  apt  to  be  impetuous  and  headstrong,  and  to  light- 
heartedly  engage  in  undertakings  which  men  of  mature  yaon  acd 
judgment  would  not.  The  presence  of  age  and  experience  on  a 
deliberative  or  administrative  Committee  is  not  to  be  daridsd. 
Without  some  such  steadying  agency,  the  new  Council  of  the 
Royal  may  get  up  to  all  sorta  of  tricks,  such  as  the  confermeiit  of 
the  Honorary  Fellowship  on  Mr.  H.  P.  liobinson,  Mr.  A.  iUskall,  or 
Mr.  G.  Davison;  the  admission  of  the  Linked  Ring  to  AC 
the  bestowal  of  the  Progress  Medal  on  Dr.  Burton  Coxe ;  the  i 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary's  salary  to  1000/.  a  year ;  and  so  on. 


The  vear  that  has  just  opened  has  witnessed  the  reshuffling  of  the 
cards  of  the  (fame  of  life  as  played  by  millions  in  Europe,  Africa, 
Asia,  and  America — in  nearly  the  whole  of  the  habitable  globe, 
in  fact,  and  the  spirit  of  change  and  revolution  that  is  abroad  in 
the  larger  world  has  also  projected  its  influence  into  our  own  small 
domain  of  photography.  The  photographic  press  and  its  personnel 
have  been  subjected  to  alterations  and  possibly  improvement ;  gelatine 
is  surelv  and  certainly  displacing  wet  collodion  for  process  negatives ; 
anastigmatic  flat-fielded  lenses  are  coming  into  general  use  so  rapidly 
that  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  they  will  be  almost 
exclusively  listed  in  opticians'  catalogues;  three-colour  work  seems 
commercially  practicable ;  half-tone  is  sweeping  all  before  it  in 
illustration  processes  :  rumours  of  the  supersession  of  typography  by 
photography  are  in  the  air ;  and  the  young  bloods  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society  have  risen  in  revolt  against  the  benevolent  but 
elderly  members  of  its  Council,  who  have  so  long  and  creditably 
assisted  in  the  management  of  the  Society.  Is  it  not  all — particularly 
the  last-named  anarchical  outbreak — enough  to  take  one's  breath 
away? 

As  regards  the  immediate  future  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  Captain  Abney  will,  doubtless,  be  re-elected  President,  and, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  members  could  not_make 
a  better  choice.  It  will  not,  I  hope,  have  been  forgotten  that  three 
years  ago,  after  twelve  mouths'  office,  he  was  personally  desirous  of 
not  continuing  as  President ;  but  the  old  ship  had  not  got  out  of 
the  shallows  into  which  it  had  drifted  a  year  before,  and_he  there- 
fore stuck  to  it  for  another  term.  If  all  I  hear  be  true,  the  re-election 
of  Captain  Abney  as  President  on  the  11th  of  next  month  is  the  one 
thing  that  will  prevent  a  very  unpleasant  split  from  occurring  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Society. 

The  removal,  temporarily  or  for  good,  of  some  half-dozen  old 
members  of  Council  must  necessarily  let  in  a  corresponding  number 
of  more  or  less  new  and  untried  men,  who,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 


"  Stranded,"  on  page  15,  asks  a  question  that  nobody  has  troubled 
to  answer.  He  wants  to  know  when  a  man  is  too  old  to  be  a 
photogra])her.  Of  course  there  is  no  hard-and-fast  line  to  be  drawn. 
"  Stranded,"  however,  appears  to  be  considered  too  old  at  forty-oix. 
Why,  at  forty-six  a  man  is  usuaUy  said  to  be  in  the  prime  of  hi* 
life  and  powers.  It  is  a  hard  lot.  I  should  have  be«n  inclined  to 
regard  "  Stranded's "  experience  as  very  exceptional  but  that  oo 
many  bitter  cases  in  which  the  question  of  age  has  been  of  para- 
mount importance  have  lately  come  under  my  notice.  Does  pro- 
fessional photography,  then,  rank  with  drapers'  shops,  counting- 
houses,  and  similar  walks  of  life,  that  desiderate  what  is  called  a 
good  appearance,  which  means  comparative  youth,  good  clothes, 
and  an  Adonis-like  bearing  P  Is  a  painter,  a  journalist,  an  author, 
a  politician,  a  clergyman,  a  lawyer,  an  engineer,  "too  old"  at 
forty-six  P  

A  writer  in  a  monthly  contemporary,  who  signs  "  Major  Kooa,' 
commits  himself  to  several  statements  with  regard  to  this  JocmxAL, 
and  those  connected  with  it,  which  are  neither  in  good  taste  nor 
accurate.  He  says  he  has  been  a  reader  of  the  Jocrmai.  ever  siaM  it 
started,  that  is,  over  forty  years  ago,  and  this  should,  although  it 
does  not,  prove  "  Major  Kone  "  to  be  old  enough  to  know  better  than 
to  occupy  his  time  in  disseminating  fantastic  and  impertinent  tittle 
tattle  about  things  of  which  he  obviously  possesses  such  knowledf* 
as  could  only  have  been  derived  from  the  exercise  of  a  disordered 
imagination  on  the  groundwork  of  a  dull  and  exiguous  comprehen- 
sion. But  the  writer  is  obviously  not  so  "  old  "  as  he  tries  to  moke 
hunself  out  to  be.  He  says  he  buys  his  Journal  at  the  bodotall 
every  Thursday  morning.  It  is  not  seen  on  bookstalls  on  Thursday 
mornings — a  fact  which,  of  course,  is  immaterial  to  "  Major  Kooe," 
whose  other  efforts  to  disguise  his  identity  are  not  less  clumsy  and 
unsuccessful.  CoMlofc 


CATIIODIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
The  report,  to  which  reference  was  made  on  page  26  of  the  lost 
issue,  and  which  originated  in  Vienna,  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
astonish  even  old  hands  at  photography ;  but,  on  careful  examina- 
tion, it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  rather  more  in  it  than  meeU  the 
eye  at  first  sight. 

It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  the  haloid  salts  of  silver  are  not 
only  sensitive  to  light,  but  that  invisible  images  cajiable  of  being 
developed  are  produced  by  pressure,  by  electricity,  and  by  voriona 
chemicals,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  hypophosphites. 

The  following  extract  from  Guillemin'*  Electricity  and  Magnetitm 
page  371,  edited  by  Professor  Sylvauus  Thompeon,  is  not  without 
interest  or  bearing  upon  this  subjrct,  as,  nt  least,  h-oding  to  con- 
siderable speculation  as  to  whether  these  lost  experiments  of  Pro- 
fessor Riintgen  do  not  support  the  theory  that  the  action  of  light  on 
the  silver  haloid  is  not  rather  photo-electrical  than  photo-ch.mical. 
In  speaking  of  Faraday's  discovery  of  the  magnetic  power  of  magnets 
on  light,  it  is  stated  that  Clerk  Maxwell  deduced  the  theory  "  that 
light  itself  is  simply  an  electro-magnetic  phenomenon ;  that  which 
we  call  waves  of  light  are  not  mechanical  waves  at  all,  but  ar* 
immensely  rapid  e'ectric  displacements  taking  place  in  the  al!-per- 
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Tading  ether  of  space It  is  believed  by  the  editor  of  this 

work  that  thit  theory,  which  is  now  in  the  main  accepted  by  all 
the  younger  generation  of  physicists,  will  be  able,  with  proper 
modification  and  development,  to  explain  the  curious  relation  exist- 
ing between  electricity  and  the  phosphoregcent,  fluorescent,  and 
chemical  properties  of  light." 

Crookes,  in  his  presidential  address  to  the  British  Association  in 
1886,  drew  attention  to  an  extremely  graphic  illustration  of  the 
grouping  of  the  elements  according  to  the  periodic  law,  and,  roughly 
speaking,  this  might  be  likened  to  a  pendulum  with  ever-decreasing 
amplitude,  and  at  various  points  the  elements  fall  into  line,  being 
respectively  electro-negative  and  electro-positive.  Thus  the  four 
haloids,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  fluorine,  are  electro-negative, 
whilst  silver  is  electro-positive.  This  being  the  case,  then,  might  it 
not  happen  that,  accepting  the  electro-magnetic  theory  of  light  as 
enunciated  above,  a  fllm  of  silver  haloid  may  be  so  affected  by  the 
«lectric  displacement  called  light  as  to  be  disassociated  ?  Minchin 
and  Waterhouse  have  proved  the  passages  of  a  current  of  electricity 
when  light  falls  on  a  film  of  silver  salts,  and  Mr.  Solas,  in  his 
affiliation  lecture,  suggested  that  the  developer  might  merely  close 
an  electric  circuit. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  •'  cathodic,"  as  most 
photographers  will  be  aware  of  the  so-called  Crookes'  radiant  matter 
in  vacuum  or  quasi-vacuum  tubes.  That  the  rays  thus  proceeding 
from  the  cathode  are  capable  of  exciting  phosphorescence  is  proved 
by  a  paper  upon  this  subject,  which  will  be  found  in  Eder's  Jahrbuch, 
1894,  p.  204,  by  Ebert  and  Wiedemann.  In  the  volume  for  1896, 
p.  47,  Ebert  describes  the  most  economical  light,  which  consists  of  a 
compressed  pellet  of  phosphorescent  material  enclosed  in  a  glass 
tube,  on  the  outside  of  which  two  tinfoil  rings  are  cemented,  and  to 
which  are  connected  the  wires  from  the  electrical  machine;  the 
cathodic  rays  cause  the  phosphorescent  substance  to  shine  with  a 
total  consumption  of  work  or  energy  about  two  thousand  times  less 
than  that  required  to  maintain  the  normal  amyl-acetate  lamp.  It 
will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  Bolas  in 
connexion  with  the  affiliated  societies,  he  sketched  some  such  light 
as  this  as  the  light  of  the  future. 

These  cathodic  rays  were  first  of  all  studied,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  by 
Hittorf  ( Wiedemanris  Annalen,  xxxi.),  but  their  action  was  studied 
photographically  by  M.  Leuard,  and  a  paper  on  the  subject  appeared 
in  Za  Nature,  July  28, 1894,  p.  131.  The  method  of  obtaining  them 
was  to  cement  the  cathode  to  one  end  of  a  tube  of  glass,  the  anode 
taking  the  form  of  a  hollow  brass  cylinder  applied  to  the  sides,  these 
being  connected  with  an  induction  coil  or  Wimshurst  machine.  The 
rays  are  not  directly  visible,  except  in  a  vacuum  or  partial  vacuum, 
and  the  absorbent  power  of  gases  for  these  rays  increases  with  their 
density ;  they  can  also  traverse  thin  sheets  of  metal  and  thick  paper, 
■wood,  and  many  organic  substances,  but  a  sheet  of  quartz,  '5  mm. 
thick,  immediately  arrests  them.  In  the  article  above  cited  are 
reproductions  of  photographs  obtained  by  these  rays,  or  possibly,  what 
might  be  a  better  name  for  them,  shadowgraphs,  because  it  is  obvious 
that,  if  metallic  substances  are  opaque  to  these  rays,  whilst  organic 
substances  are  transparent  or  permeable,  the  resulting  photographs 
must  be  mere  silhouette  outlines,  unless  the  rays  form  a  penumbral 
shadow  which  might  be  reflected  from  the  details  of  the  surface  of 
the  metallic  object.  M.  Leuard's  experiments  seem  to  prove  that 
there  are  not  perfect  geometric  shadows,  but  faint  diffraction  fringes, 
or  penumbra. 

There  are  many  photographers,  doubtless,  who  have  access  to 
instruments  which  will  enable  them  to  repeat  Prof.  Rontgen's 
experiments,  and  also  many  who  are  capable  of  explaining  the 
phenomena,  and  whether  they  are  directly  or  indirectly  connected 
with  the  Hertzian  waves.  E.  J.  Wall. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  WOEKEES  AT  WORK. 
I. — How  Messbs.  Newman  &  Guaedu  make  a  Hand  Camera. 
The  letters  "  N.  &  0."  on  hand  cameras  and  changing  boxes  are 
getting  to  be  as  well  known  amongst  photographers  as  the  figures  "  97," 
on  an  article  not  entirely  unconnected  with  boots,  are  to  the  average 
domesticated  specimen  of  the  genus  homo — and  they  convey  to  an  out- 
sider about  as  much  meaning.     To  those  interested  in  the  subject,  how- 


ever, "  N.  &  G."  imply  that  the  article  upon  which  they  are  inscribed  is 
as  we  need  not  tell  our  readers,  the  product  of  Messrs.  Newman  & 
Ouardia  ;  that  it  was  made  at  their  factory  in  the  north  of  London,  and 
reached  the  market  through  the  establishment  of  the  firm  in  Shaftesbury- 
avenne ;  and  that,  both  as  regards  design  and  workmanship,  it  may  be 
relied  upon  as  being  among  the  beat. 

It  was  with  no  small  amount  of  interest,  in  seeing  how  the  "  N.  &  G." 
cameras  came  into  existence,  that  we  mounted  to  the  top  story  of  a 
large  building  in  the  neighbourhooi  of  Kentish  Town,  noting  on  our 
way  up  that  the  firm  had  at  least  ample  room  for  expansion  downwards 
in  the  shape  of  two  or  three  spacious  and  well-lit  workshops.  Arrived 
at  the  summit,  we  soon  found  ourselves  in  the  glass-sided  office  from 
which  Mr.  Newman,  the  member  of  the  firm  who  has  charge  of  the 
works,  is  able  to  survey  in  the  immediate  foreground  or  in  the  far  dis- 
tance the  whole  of  the  factory. 

Adjoining  the  office  are  the  stores,  in  which  are  to  be  found  not  only 
the  raw  materials  from  which  the  cameras  are  made,  but  large  numbers 
ot  the  finished  parts  of  all  kinds  ready  to  be  made  up  into  cameras  and 
changing  boxes  as  occasion  demands.  Here  also  is  performed  the  little 
clerical  work  occasioned  by  the  factory  itself,  the  business  transactions 
being  carried  on  from  the  offices  in  Shaftesbury- avenue,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  Guardia,  th«  other  half  of  the  firm.  Before 
leaving  the  office,  to  have  the  question  at  the  head  of  this  article 
answered  in  the  most  satisfactory  way  possible,  Mr.  Newman  points  ont 
the  collection  of  gauges  and  templates,  without  which  such  work  as  is 
carried  on  here  would  be  impossible. 

"  If  you  get  an  order  from  abroad,  say,  for  a  changing  box  to  fit  one  of 
your  cameras,  when  it  got  out  there  and  did  not  fit,  you  would  hear  of 
it? "  we  suggested. 

''  We  should  not  hear  of  it."  "  It  would  fit,"  was  the  reply ;  "  and  this 
is  how  such  a  fit  is  secured.  (Eeaching  down  a  substantial  metal  block 
and  a  hollow  box  of  similar  material.)  Every  changing  box  before  it 
leaves  the  premises  has  to  fit  in  that  ii&uge  "  (pointing  to  the  box),  "  and 
every  camera  has  to  be  so  made  as  to  take  this  block,"  which  we  then 
noticed  to  be  a  dummy  changingbox.  "  The  two  gauges  are  so  adjusted 
as  to  ensure  that,  when  this  has  been  done,  any  changing  box  will  fit  any 
of  our  cameras  made  for  that  size  of  plate,  so  that  such  a  contretempt  is,  els 
you  see,  absolutely  prevented."  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  hanging 
on  the  office  walla,  hundreds  of  templates,  showing  the  exact  sizes  of 
the  various  parts  to  ensure  proper  fitting  and  accurate  work. 

"  No  piece  work  here,"  says  Mr.  Newman,  "  but  we  are  able  to  see 
that  we  get  our  monej  's  worth  without  it.  Here  I  look  at  these  parts ;" 
and,  so  saying,  be  shows  us  a  box  of  brass  fittings  (we  were  now  in  the 
stores),  referring  to  a  ticket,  "  they  cost  eightpence-halfpenny  each  the 
last  time  they  were  made,  and,  if  the  next  man  to  do  any  runs  the  cost 
np,  we  shall  soon  gness  ihat  something  is  wrong,  and  he  will  hear  of  it." 

The  woodworking  department  was  that  part  of  the  factory  which  first 
demanded  attention.  Here  were  to  be  seen  camera  cases  and  changing 
boxes  in  various  stages  of  completion,  from  the  mahogany,  ebony,  and 
pear-tree  wood  in  the  rough — these  are  the  only  woods  employed  in  theil 
products  by  Messrs.  Newman  &  Guardia — to  the  finished  article.  It  was 
here  that  we  learned  that  the  box  portions  of  the  changing  boxes,  like 
the  Siamese  twins,  passed  the  earlier  stages  of  their  existence  in  pairs 
linked  closely  together,  a  surgical  operation  being  required  subsequently 
to  separate  each  into  two  distinct  boxes.  Here  also  we  learnt  that,  in 
addition  to  being  carefully  fitted  together  and  glued,  every  camera  case 
contains  over  a  gross  of  screws.  "  It  must  add  something  to  the  weight," 
admits  Mr.  Newman ;  "  but  they  are  all  the  stronger  for  it." 

Passing  by  the  gas  engine  which  provides,  in  an  unobtrusive  manner, 
the  motive  power  for  the  machinery,  we  notice  up  near  the  roof  an 
hexagonal  box  revolving  by  means  of  a  band,  and  apparently  unconnected 
with  any  of  the  many  tools  near  it.  On  inquiry  we  learn  that  it  is  a 
"rumble,"  though  that  does  not  enlighten  us  much,  until  it  is  explained 
that  little  German  silver  or  brass  fittings  after  they  leave  the  machine  are 
placed  in  this  box  along  with  some  poUshing  material,  and  revolved 
quietly  for  a  period  which  apparently  might  be  anything  from  a  week  to 
three  mouths.  "  It  just  takes  the  extreme  sharpness  off  the  edges  and 
gives  them  that  nice  soft  feel." 

In  the  general  shop  are  to  be  seen  the  various  metal  parts  in  course  of 
production,  cameras  being  put  together,  shutters  made,  and  the  other 
incidental  work  of  manufacture  carried  on.  That  this  last  item  is  not  an 
altogether  unimportant  one  is  shown  by  the  large  quantity  of  special 
tools  for  making  the  various  fittings,  tools  in  a  large  measure  designed 
and  made  on  the  premises.  Under  this  head  would  be  included  dies  for 
stamping  sheet  metal,  tools  for  cutting  toothed  wheels,  for  bending  and 
shaping  plate  sheaths,  and  so  on— too  numerous  to  mention,  and 
occupying  a  considerable  spaoe  both  on  the  shop  floor  and,  the  smaller 
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articles  these,  in  capboard^.  The  fact  that  th«  bands  were  employed  on 
work  where  quality  and  not  quantity  was  the  motto  was  here  very  con- 
spicuoua.  Every  one  seemed  busy,  and  yet  not  too  busy  to  be  working  well- 
Shutters,  of  course,  occupied  a  consider  share  of  attention,  since  these, 
especially  of  very  high  speed  and  those  involving  pneumatic  regulation, 
are  among  the  Srm's  specialities. 

The  exhibition  of  a  shutter  working  in  the  five-hundredth  part  of  a 
second  starts  Mr.  Newman  off  on  a  dissertation  on  high  speeds  and  how 
to  obtain  them,  which,  in  our  anxiety  for  good  "  copy,"  we  are  careful  not 
to  interrupt. 

"  If  space,"  he  says  "  is  not  a  consideration  and  the  shuttor  can  be  as 
large  as  you  like,  high  speeds  can  easily  be  obtained.  It  is  when  the 
entire  shutter  has  to  be  small  enough  to  go  in  an  ordinary  size  of  hand 
camera  tliat  any  diffionlty  arises.  Then,  it  is  not  so  difficult  when  the 
aperture  of  the  lens  is  not  a  very  large  one.  But,  when  the  opening  has 
to  be,  say,  an  inch  and  a  ha'f  or  more  in  diameter,  becomes  hard, 
since  the  two  features  to  strive  for,  if  very  high  speeds  are  required,  are 
extreme  lightness  for  the  moving  part,  and  the  opportunity  of  letting  it 
get  well  started  before  it  actually  uncovers  the  lenc .  You  see  at  once 
that,  the  bigs^er  the  opening,  the  harder  the  fulfilment  of  these  conditions 
becomes,  bearing  in  mind,  at  the  same  time,  the  efficiency  of  the  shutter. 
In  this  (ft  Celeritas  shutter  made  to  give  exposures  up  to  the  one-five- 
hundredth  part  of  a  second)  the  speed  is  got  by  keeping  the  rotating 
disc  as  light  as  ever  we  can,  by  employing  a  strong  steel  spring  as  the 
driving  power,  and  by  allowing  the  disc  to  make  one-third  of  an  entire 
revolution  before  the  actual  exposure  is  given."  That  the  speed  of  the 
shutter  was  actually  as  high  as  that  given  above,  we  subsequently  had  an 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  for  ourselves  in  the  shutter-testing  apparatus, 
which  is  made  use  of  in  every  case  before  a  shutter  leaves  the  works. 

It  was  in  this  part  of  the  factory  that  we  realised  the  difficulties  thrown 
in  the  way  of  hand-camera  makers  by  the  new  types  of  lens,  which,  how- 
ever satisfactory  from  the  user's  point  of  view,  have  necessitated  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  large  amount  of  ingenuity  by  those  who  aim  at  mtking  a 
shutter  to  work  between  their  lenses.  The  inner  surfaces  of  the  front  and 
back  combinations  are  so  near  one  another,  that  it  is  astinishiag  to  the 
non-mechanical  mind  that  not  only  an  iris  diaphragm,  but  an  instan- 
taneous shutter,  can  be  constructed  to  work  between  them. 

Here,  too,  we  were  shown  hand  cameras  to  take  the  new  Satz 
anastigmats,  each  of  which  means  practically  three  distinct  lenses  of 
different  foci ;  and,  when  we  say  that  the  longest  of  the  three  is,  for  a 
quarter-plate  size,  a  shade  over  eleven  inches,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
camera  is  required  to  rack  out  to  a  considerable  length.  Still  a  design  has 
been  brought  out  which  accomplishes  this  without  any  undue  increase  in 
bulk  or  weight,  and  the  remarkable  capabilities  of  the  lens  are  so  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  hand-camera  worker. 

A  reference  to  the  cl'Xik  informs  us  that  we  have  already  trespassed  on 
Mr.  Newman's  valuable  time,  for  a  period  which,  were  we  ourselves  the 
sufferers,  we  should,  probably,  bitterly  resent,  but  a  movement  ot  de- 
parture brings  forth  the  remark  that  "  there  is  one  point  in  all  our 
designs  I  have  not  referred  to.  You  will  notice  here,  and  here,  and  here  " 
(suiting  the  action  to  the  word  and  pointing  out  his  meanin,^  on  a  hand 
camera  lying  near),  "  we  always  endeavour  to  arrange  things  so  that  every 
working  part  can,  if  necessary,  be  readilv  got  at  from  the  outside, 
without  pulling  the  camera  to  pieces."  Seeing  that  we  cast  envious 
glances  at  the  instrument  in  his  hands,  he  incidentally  remarks  that  its 
price  is  about  eighteen  pounds. 

"  An  N.  &  G.  camera  is  a  luxury  indeed,"  say  we. 

"  We  hold  that  for  the  best  possible  work  it  is  a  necessity,"  replies  Mr. 
Newman.  "That"  (pointing  to  au  oubliette-like  gap  by  the  side  of  the 
staiicise,  intended  one  day  to  accommodate  a  lift),  "  that  is  the  shortest 
way  down.     Good-bye." 

We  preferred  the  longer  route  by  the  stairs. 


THE  PEEFECTED  PHOTO-CHROMOSCOPE. 
At  the  Camera  Club,  on  Thursday  evening  last  week,  Mr.  Frederick  E. 
Ives  read  a  paper  on  the  above  instrument,  upon  which  he  has  been 
working  for  the  last  two  years.  He  met  with. a  most  hearty  welcome 
from  the  members,  who  mustered  in  such  numbers  that  the  large  room 
at  tiie  Club  was  crammed  to  suiiooation,  so  much  so  that  the  electric  fan 
had  to  be  kept  at  work  almost  constantly  to  clear  the  air.  Mr.  Ives 
illustrated  his  paper  with  lantern  slides,  and  he  also  called  in  to  his  ad 
the  spectroscope,  and  the  polariscope.  And  here  let  it  be  noted  that  liis 
experiments  were  carried  out  with  a  neatness  and  entire  absence  of  mis- 
hap, which  is  far  from  common  even  when  an  expert  lecturer  is  address- 
ing an  audience.  This  perfi-ction  of  results  was,  in  great  measure,  due 
to  the  form  of  lantern  adopted  by  Mr.  Ives.  It  is  not  patented,  and  the 
lecturer  expressly  mentioned  this  circumstance,  telling  his  audience  that 


any  one  was  at  liberty  ii  <>opy  its  de«iKD.  It  i«  •  tiaM  Uolarn,  ampleyiag 
the  electric  arc  li^ht,  with  a  slidinij  front,  to  that  Um  oriiturj  UoUta 
nozzle,  the  polariscope,  and,  say.  a  projection  mioro«a>ip«.  mx  at  vill,  aad 
with  only  a  second's  pauie.  be  brooiiht  in  front  ot  tho  ll.,hL  Aa  aa 
example  of  what  eao  be  done  by  the  initrtimant,  we  nmv  ineatioa  that 
he  showed  the  ipeetram,  and  at  the  lama  time  exhibiud  a  pUe*  ol 
coloored  glass,  in  order  lo  Illuitrate  wb»t  particular  parU  o(  the  baud  el 
colour  were  abaorbed  by  the  medium.    Captain  Abney,  who  oesapied  Uw 

chair,  made  some  exjctdingly  complimootary  re'nirki  c- '-  -  thia 

lantern,  and  Indicated  that  it  wa*  >hn  H^at  apparatoi  of  ■  i<li 

had  yet  come  under  his  notice.    We  will  now  give  a  nn>"  :     : ,  m"* 

paper. 

He  first  of  all  alluded  to  a  paper  which,  in  180S,  h«  hal  r<ad  betom 
the  Camera  Club,  in  which  he  described  his  origioal  photo-<;hramoeeop*. 
an  instrument  which,  while  giving  fine  raealta,  bad  eoiii)ilieatioo«  o( 
construction  which  seriously  interfered  with  it*  practical  o««,  tlie  nacw 
sary  cleansing  of  tho  mirrors  and  lenses  caising  freah  adj'KtioMita  whiah 
could  not  readily  be  performed  by  an  unskille)!  hand.  The  old  ioatni- 
ment,  at  the  same  time,  compared  nnfavoarably  with  the  nne  which  h» 
had  now  perfected,  for  it  was  monocular,  tho  new  one  ahowiog  a  itereo- 
soopic  image.  The  old  instrument,  he  admitted,  pre«enli~l  an  adraSM 
upon  previous  efforts  in  the  same  direction  ;  bat  the  defect*  Ui  whtcb  h-t 
bad  alluded  had  to  be  overcome,  and  the  reeolt  of  his  labiara  waa  IIm 
perfected  photo-chromoscope,  which  would  presently  be  ■abmiltad  lo 
consideration.  The  new  instrument,  he  might  iiiantioa,w«a  to  rimple 
that  a  child  conld  adjoat  it     The  image  waa  viewed  by  both  •;••, 


and  it  compared  very  favourably  with  its  pcutotype,  both  in  simplicity 
and  also  in  price.  It  might  be  described  aa  a  box  fumitbed  with  flva 
pieces  of  coloured  glass,  a  reflecting  mirror,  and  a  pair  o(  lenaea  (••• 

fig  1) 

In  his  former  paper  he  bad  described  to  the  Camera  Clab  the  prindplea 
upon  which  the  instrument  was  constructeil,  and  it  would  b«  futiie  before 
such  an  audience  to  talk  generally  upon  the  phenomena  of  light ;  bat.  in 
case  there  should  be  present  any  who  were  absent  on  the  occasion  o(  bis 
last  lecture,  he  would  enter  into  a  few  details,  and  woald  illastrat*  his 
remarks,  as  far  as  possible,  by  lantern  slides.  Another  object  which  be 
had  in  view  was  to  show  them  some  new  apparatus  which  he  had  dented 
to  illustrate  the  science  of  colour,  and  he  thoaght  that  this  apparatot 
would  be  a  subject  of  interest  to  his  auditors. 

After  alluding  to  the  importance  ot  light  as  a  form  ot  energy  apoa 
which  all  life  is  dependent,  and  to  the  wave  motion  which  is  characteristic 
of  it,  he  showed  how  white  light  coald  be  split  up  into  its  eoostitoent 
coloured  rays  by  means  of  a  grating,  or  by  a  prism.  It  was  only  by  •!■ 
perimenting  with  the  spectrum,  and  by  submitting  a  sensitive  plate  to 
the  inflnence  of  different  parts  of  that  speetram,  that  we  can  arrive  at 
the  solution  of  many  photographic  problems. 

After  throwing  an  image  of  the  spectrum  npon  the  lanten  aetam,  th* 
lecturer  showed  why,  in  white  light,  most  objoott  exhibit  eok>or,  a  red 
glass  showing  red  t>eoaase  it  absorbed,  or  stopped,  nearly  all  the  laya 
except  the  red,  the  same  result  for  green  or  any  other  coloar  being 
brought  about  by  using  glasses  of  each  specific  tint.  Hot  moat  o(  the 
colours  of  nature  are  not  so  simple  as  these,  pink,  for  instance.  a«  be 
would  demoni-trate,  being  a  mixture  of  all  the  ooloars  of  the  speetram 
except  the  yellow-green.  Yellow  is  another  colour  which  is  luually  very  im- 
pure, and,  although  it  was  at  one  time  regarded  as  a  primary,  the  aimpie 
experiment  he  now  showed  would  prove  that  it  is  made  up  of  gteea, 
orange,  yellow,  and  red.  A  combination  ot  didydiam  glass  and  aoiliae 
yellow,  which  he  now  placed  in  the  lantern,  would  prove  that  it  was  not 
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evj-n  neoesFaiy  to  have  any  spectrum  yellow  present  for  this  particular 
combinaiion.  which  was  brilliant  enough  to  the  eje  when  analysed  by 
tlie  spectiuiii.  is  seen  to  be  made  up  of  red,  orange,  and  green. 

Althoiijili  the  colours  of  nature  are  due  to  the  specific  absorption  of 
part  (if  th«  -pectrum  tints,  many  objects,  which,  lilje  window  glass,  will 
transmit  all  tUe  spectrum  rays,  will  give  exquisite  colours  when  exhibited 
in  thin  films,  or  by  means  of  the  polarieorjpe.  A  ray  of  light  passing 
througli  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar  becomes  divided  into  two  rays,  a  fact 
which  Mr.  Ives  illustrated  in  a  beautiful  and  novel  manner  by  holding 
sucli  a  crystal  in  front  of  a  lantern  elide  of  a  statue,  the  image  on  the 
screen  being  immediately  doubled.  He  then  showed  how,  by  cutting  the 
f  piir  and  cementing  it  together  in  a  pwlicular  way,  it  became  a  polarising 
prism,  paasiug  only  one  of  the  polarised  rays.  Here,  again,  came 
another  ''ery  neat  illustration,  a  verbal  one  only,  it  is  true,  but  so  in- 
genious as  to  call  forth  a  little  murmur  of  approval.  Mr.  Ives  said  that 
the  relation  which  a  ray  coming  throii>!h  a  polarising  prism  bears  to 
another  polarising  prism  is  like  that  which  exists  between  a  paling  and  a 
flat  board  ;  turned  on  edge,  the  board  will  pass  through  easily,  but,  turn 
it  halt  way  round,  and  it  will  be  refused  admission.  By  means  of  two 
prisms,  the  p.iss8ge  and  stoppage  of  the  light  was  shown  on  the  screen, 
end  it  was  also  shown  that,  whf-n  some  other  double  refracting  substance 
WMS  introHncf  d  between  the  prisms  the  ray  is  broken  up  and  twisted,  so 
that  it  w  11  oDce  more  find  passage. 

The  light  ray  having  been  analysed,  the  next  thing  to  consider  is  its 
photographic  action.  The  older  theory  was  to  split  up  the  spectrum  into 
three  divifiona — heat,  light,  and  actinism — the  heat  rays  mingling  with 
the  light  rav  Rt  the  red  end,  and  the  actinic  rays  overkpping  the  blue 
and  violet  at  the  other  end.  A  great  improvement  in  photography  was 
indicated  by  the  introduction  of  isochromatio  plates,  by  which  the  re- 
proach of  dark  colours  being  rendered  light,  and  vice  vend,  which  had 
always  attached  to  photographic  pictures,  had  at  last  been  removed.  He 
now  showed  a  scries  of  pictures  which  exhibited  the  colour-sensitising 
action  of  ceitain  dyes,  the  plates  having  been  made  some  time  ago 
with  colloiiin-bromide  emulsion,  and  he  would  in  each  case  compare  a 
picture  on  the  dyed  plate  with  one  taken  on  the  same  description  of 
plate  undyed.  We  thus  learn  that  all  the  light  ravs,  notwithstanding 
their  colour,  possess  the  property  of  actinism,  and  we  also  see  how  we  can, 
by  the  use  of  specific  dyes,  suppress  the  action  of  any  ray  not  wanted  by 
the  interposition  of  a  colour  filter.  When  one  has  mastered  the  subject, 
it  becomes  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  translate  all  colours  into  sub- 
stantiallv  correct  monochrome. 

It  must  be  remembered,  as  a  most  important  point,  that  colour  does 
not  depend  upon  wave-length  only,  and,  although  the  hues  of  different 
parts  of  the  spectrum  have  their  fixed  wave-lengths,  some  of  the  brightest 
can  be  reproduced  to  the  eye  by  the  mixture  of  other  spectrum  colours, 
as  already  shown  in  the  case  of  the  didydium  glass.  Indeed,  experiment 
shows  that  all  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  can  be  reproduced,  as  well  as 
white  liffbt,  by  definite  mixtures  of  deep  red,  green,  and  blue-violet. 
The  Young-Helmholtz  theory  assumes  that  there  are  three  colour  sensa- 
tions in  the  brain,  each  being  associated  with  one  of  these  colours,  all 
other  colours  being  the  result  of  compound  sensations.  Clerk  Maxwell 
made  measurements  and  plotted  curves  to  show  in  what  proportions 
these  fundamental  colours  were  mixed  to  produce  the  other  tints  of  the 
spectrum.  Upon  these  observations  and  experrments  is  based  the 
photochromoscope. 

An  object  having  been  chosen  for  representation  in  the  instrument, 
three  photographs  are  made  of  ic,  each  being  produced  by  the  joint  action 
of  the  respective  fundamental  colour,  in  its  due  proportions,  and  all 
other  hues  into  which  it  must  enter  in  the  reproduction.  The  resulting 
positive  image  must,  however,  be  viewed  by  the  light  of  the  fimdamental 
colour  only.  In  other  words  the  three  necessary  photographic  negatives 
are  made  by  mixtures  of  spectrum  colours,  but  the  positives  taken  from 
them  are  associated  with  approximately  pure  red,  green,  and  blue-violet 
screens,  and  mingled  into  one  image  which  is  projected  upon  the  retina. 
By  this  means  a  true  colour  record  of  any  object  can  be  obtained,  and 
such  lecords  can,  at  will,  be  translated  into  colours  in  the  photo-chromo- 
scope  or  can  be  utilised  for  triple  lantern  projection. 

Mr.  I^es  then  pointed  out  that  for  his  purpose  Maxwell's  colour  curves 
required  certain  modifications,  a  matter  to  which  he  had  referred  in 
detail  in  an  article  published  in  the  PhotoyrapMc  Times  Annual  for  1885. 
He  had  therefore,  and  at  Captain  Abney's  suggestion,  he  might  say, 
slightly  modified  Maxwell's  curves  for  his  own  use,  and  some  pretty 
severe  t'  sts  have  shown  these  modifications  to  have  been  justified.  To 
obtain  absolute  perfect  results,  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  four 
reproduction  colours,  violet,  blue-green,  green,  and  red  are  necessary,  and 
when  three  colours  only  are  used  there  must  be  a  slight  degradation,  but 
he  had  succeeded  in  distributing  this  until  it  appeared  only  as  a  trace  of 
atmosphere,  a  fault  that  in  London  at  least  could  hardly  be  considered  as 
unnatural. 

By  lantern  projection  the  results  obtained  are  not  so  good  as  by  his 
photo-chromoscope,  but,  as  a  means  of  demonstrating  the  principles  upon 
which  the  instrument  is  based,  it  is  valuable.  (The  lecturer  here  showed 
on  the  screen  three  separate  chromograms,  each  covered  with  its  suitable 
coloured  glass.  By  rotating  in  turn  the  prism  fixed  in  each  of  the  three 
lenses  which  had  now  for  the  purpose  been  attached  to  the  lantern  front, 
the  three  images  were  superposed,  with  the  result  that  the  colours  blended 
in  the  most  beautiful  and  natural  maaaai  to  form  a  perfect  picture.) 


He  explained  that,  in  order  to  show  such  projections  on  a  large  scale,  it 
would  be  necessary  not  only  to  employ  three  lantern  objectives,  but  an 
arc  light  for  each  ;  and,  that  as  this  arrangement  was  almost  prohibitive 
on  account  of  its  inconvenience  and  expense,  he  preferred  to  limit 
himself  to  lantern  pictures  produced  in  a  way  he  had  shown  at  the 
Camera  Club  two  years  ago.  These  were  made  by  combining  on  one 
glass  three  films  of  different  colours.  Several  of  these  pictures  he  now 
exhibited. 

Composite  colour  photography  could  have  very  few  practical  appli- 
cations so  long  as  it  was  necessary  to  take  separate  negatives  by  separate 
exposures,  and  to  project  separate  positives  on  a  screen  by  means  of  a 
triple  lantern.  But  he  hai  now  designed  a  camera  which  is  as  simple 
as  a  Kodak  for  talcing  the  necessary  negatives  by  one  operation,  and,  when 
positives  were  made  from  such  negatives  and  placed  in  the  photo-chromo- 
scope, the  result  was  wholly  satisfying  to  the  eye.  Moreover,  the  work 
will  be  well  within  the  powers  of  the  ordinary  amateur  photographer, 
and  even  those  who  do  not  oaie  to  meddle  with  camera  or  lens  can 
have  an  instrument  with  chromograms  supplied,  which  will  be  an  end- 
less source  of  delight  to  them.  It  is  true  that  this  process  does  not  give 
a  fixed  coloured  image,  such  as  the  world  has  been  looking  for  so  long, 
but  he  had  indicated  by  his  compound  lantern  slides  how,  at  least,  very 
satisfactory  coloured  images  could  be  produced  from  the  photo-ehroroo- 
scope  negatives.  For  his  part,  he  considered  that  an  image,  showing 
colours  and  stereoscopie  relief,  was  a  far  more  satisfactory  thing  to 
achieve,  although  the  obligation  to  view  the  picture  in  special  apparatus 
might  limit  its  applications. 

The  photo-chromoseope  suggested  in  its  form  a  flight  of  steps.     In  its 


first  model  it  had  three  steps  as  shown  in  fig.  2,  and  at  the  top  of  each 
step  a  chromogram  (the  three  pictures  being  placed  in  a  hinged  frame, 
see  fig.  3,  so  as  to  fold  over)  was  placed  in  association  with  its  proper 
colour  screen.     Now,  the  instrument  is  made  as  shown  in  fig.  1,  having 


only  two  steps,  the  lowermost  image  being  viewed  directly,  not  by  reflec- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  the  other  two  images. 

He  must  protest  against  the  fact  that  the  three-step  arrangement  has 
been  credited  by  some  of  the  journals  to  a  German.  But  he  could  show 
that  his  drawing  of  this  construction  appeared  as  part  of  his  complete 
patent  specification,  which  he  filed  in  the  United  States  Patent  Office, 
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several  months  before  the  Ocrman  inventor  made  Iiis  claim.  Claims 
have  been  made  by  others,  but  the  instruments  with  which"  thoy  are 
credited  ore  incapable,  either  in  fact  or  theory,  of  performing  the  functions 
of  »  true  photo-ohromoscope. 
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THE  PHOTOGBAPHIC  COPTEIGHT  UNION. 
"Whin  last  I  wrote,  congratulating  the  Photographic  Copyright  Union 
on  the  good  work  it  had  already  accomplished,"  writes  "  An  Unionist," 
in  ihePhotograplier'g  Record,  "  and  on  its  sound  and  satisfactory  position, 
I  bad  no  idea  that  in  another  short  three  montha  it  would  have  made 
such  rapid  strides  as  it  has  done;  for  not  only  has  it  increasfd  in  popu- 
larity, in  wealth,  and  in  the  number  of  its  memb  rs,  but  it  has  evinced 
to  the  world  a  liberal  and  far-seeing  policy. 

"  The  Annual  General  Meeting,  held  at  St.  James's  Hall  on  Novomhpr 
22,  wag  well  attended,  and  a  great  succesp.  Several  important  modifi- 
cations_  were  made  in  tho  rules,  to  wit,  (a)  All  pbotoHraphers,  whether 
professional  or  amateur,  who  would  care  to  join,  are  invited  to  do  so; 
(6)  the  annual  subscription  of  10».  6ii.  is  abolished,  and  membership  now 
costs  absolutely  nothing. 

"  Through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Union,  kindred  sooit-ties  have 
been  established  in  France  and  the  United  States,  whilst  another  one  Ig 
in  course  of  formation  in  Germany,  so  that  it  may  safely  be  predicted 
that  the  Photographic  Copyright  Union  will  be  an  international  affair. 

"  With  regard  to  the  correspondence  which  appeared  in  the  Times  a 
few  weeks  ago,  but  one  opinion  can  be  formed.  A  certain  section  of  the 
illnstrated  press  showed  its  annoyance  at  having  to  pay  a  moderate  fee 
for  what,  before  the  formation  of  the  Union,  it  was  in  the  habit  of 
obtaining  for  nothing ;  and  its  intention  was  to  endeavour  to  dissuade 
celebrities  from  giving  free  sittings,  by  which  the  photographer  would  be 
deprived  of  the  copyright  therein,  and  the  journalist  would  accordingly 
have  the  benefit,  free  of  cost,  of  the  photographer's  skill,  labour,  and 
OQtlay.  The  movement,  however,  has  missed  ita  purpose ;  for  I  am 
assured  by  several  of  the  leading  men  in  the  photographic  world  that  the 
intemperate  correspondence  referred  to  has  not  had  the  slightest  influence 
npon  their  business.  Nay,  more,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that, 
had  these  letters  had  their  desired  effect,  in  six  months'  time  not  only 
their  inspirers,  but  also  the  respfi-tabU  portion  of  the  illnstrated  press, 
wonld  have  nothing  to  fill  the  papers  with.  And  why?  Because  not 
one  celebrity  in  fifty  would  think  of  sitting  for  his  photograph  unless 
asked .' 

"The  future  policy  of  journalists  and  photographers  is  to  work 
amicably  together  to  their  mutual  advantage.  Let  the  journalist  submit 
with  a  good  grace  to  the  inevitable,  and  pay  a  small  fee  for  the  use  of 
the  photographer's  productions,  which  are  as  much  his  legal  property  as 
anything  else  can  he.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
no  photographer  will  charge  a  copyright  fee  for  the  use  of  a  photograph 
which  is  Jiot  copyright. 

"  Before  closing  this  short  article,  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two 
with  regard  to  registering  copyrieht  photographs.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  I  am  altogether  wrong  in  the  assertions  I  made  in  my  last  article 
with  re«^>rd  to  the  existing  law  ;  but  perhaps  I  did  not  explain  myself 
with  sufficient  clearness.  I  again  affirm  that,  if  a  photographer  tales  a 
photograph  of  any  person  on  his  own  behalf,  and  without  payment  from 
the  sitter,  from  the  moment  the  negative  is  taken  the  copyright  is  the 
phott^rapher's.  Eegictration  or  nonregistration  does  not  affect  the 
copyright  in  the  least.  The  photographer  may  register  whenever  he 
pleases,  though  he  cannot  avail  himself  of  any  statutory  remedies  until  it 
S»  registered  ;  but,  if  a  copyright  picture  is  pirated  before  rcRistration ,  he 
<>8n  subsequently  register,  when  he  is  entitled  to  avail  himself  of  all 
Btatiitory  remedies  against  the  reproducer  for  all  copies  sold  after 
registration. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  would  earnestly  urg^  journalists  and  photographers  to 
meet  each  other  on  honourable,  straightforward,  and  business  terms, 
when  I  feel  sure  that  there  will  be  an  end  to  grumbling  on  either  side." 


understood  that  It  was  their  intention,  at  far  m  poaibk.  to  urorkia  Hm* 
the  beneat.  of  the  fond  .hould  be  m..d.  armUiW,  f^' WSTy  rtiSSf 
graphert  as  well  u  Ijondon  ones,  and  that  country  pboto«rapb«i  iSaSi 
be  fairly  reprenented  on  the  goTeming  body     "^    ^    *""'  ""■" 

UntU  some  idea  could  be  formed  qt  the  amount  of  mooer  Uketr  to 
be  subscnbod,  it  wa«.  of  coone,  impoeuble  to  dieeoi.  d«uiU  of  the 
application  of  the  fande.  bat  a  hope  ind  belief  w.rr«p,*ili  ib«  h! 
Committee  would  have  a  sum  of  not  leee  than  500/.  to  dMl  with. 


FiBirr  SoBHCBimow  Li»t, 

£    :    d. 

The  Eastman  Material*  Co 

...      IS  12    0 
10  10    0 

Meeers.  Peiken,  Son,  <t  Itayment     ... 

„      Elliott  4  Fty 

...        S    S    0 

•  so 

S    S    0 
3    3    0 
3    3    0 

Mr.  Thomas  Fall         " 

„    A.  Werner 

„    A.  Priogle 

„   F.  W.  Hindley      

„    J.  A.  Sinclair        

3    3    0 
110 

Messrs.  George  Hoagbton  &  Sons 

SirH.  T.Wood            ...         .           

110 

110 

...        110 

110 

Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson    

„    P.  Everitt 

„    T.  Sebastian  Davis 

„    T.-n.Dallmeyer 

*      *     w 

110 

„    E.  J.  Wall 

110 

„    Thos.  Bedding      

110 

„   A.  Maokie  ...        

110 

„   B.  Child  Bayley    ...        ...        .". 

110 

„   E.  W.  Parfitt        

110 

„   B.  P.  Drage          

110 

„    G.  W.  Tottem      

110 

,,    Birt  Acres 

110 

„    Archer  Clarke       

110 

„    Walter  Tyler        

110 

„    F.  G.  0.  Stuart  (Southampton) 

110 

„    Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward 

110 

Mrs.  Catherine  Weed  Ward 

110 

Mr.  Frank  Miall          '. 

10     6 

Amounts  ander  lOs 

4  15    0 

£61  19    6 

PROCESS  ENQBAVISO  AND  ITS  REMCNEBATION. 


THE  TRAILL  TAYLOR  MEMORIAL. 
The  Executive  Committee,  appointed  at  the  meeting  held  on  December 
20  last,  met  for  the  first  time  on  Wednesday,  January  8,  at  the  rooms 
nf  the  Royal  Photographic  Society.  Their  first  act  was  to  exercise  the 
Dower  given  them  of  adding  to  their  number  by  inviting  Mr.  R.  Child 
Bayley  to  join  in  their  deliberations.  After  long  and  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  various  suggestions  that  have  been-  made  with  regard  to  the 
form  the  memorial  should  take,  it  was  decided  unanimously  that  it  should 
fake  the  form  of  a  lectureship  in  connexion  with  photography,  and  that 
the  lectures  should  be  delivered  in  London,  or  in  the  provinces,  according 
to  circumstances,  and  as  the  controlling  body  for  the  time  being  might 
decide. 

It  was  further  resolved  that  the  fund  should  be  administered  by  a  Com- 
mittee to  b»  elected  triennially,  and  to  consist  of  an  equal  number  of  Lon- 
don and  of  country  members;  the  first  Cooimittee  to  be  appointed  by 
the  General  Conrmittce  of  the  fund. 

The  strongest  desire  was  expressed  by  the  Committee  that  it  should  be 


The  Durectors  of  the  Electrotypers,  Stereotypers,  Prooeee  and  Oeaeral 
Engravers'  Association,  which  is  registered  (or  the  protection  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  interests  of  the  trades  embodied  in  iU  title,  have  girta 
much  consideration  to  the  serious  question  of  the  low  prices  now  rojinc 
for  process  engraving,  both  Une  and  half-tone,  and,  being  coorinoed  thftl 
unless  some  united  action  be  taken  to  check  that  depreciation  the  indastiy 
will  be  practically  ruined  by  being  rendered  unremunerative,  they  cca- 
vened  a  meeting  of  the  traide  representatives  on  Monday  afternoon  at 
Anderton's  Hotel  for  the  pnrpose  of  endeavotuing  to  fix  a  standard  nte, 
at  least  as  regards  minimum  prices. 

Mr.  W.  Boutall  presided,  and  pointed  oat  that  the  meeting  had  bean 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  considering  any  practical  scheme  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  present  condition  of  the  prooeas  and  engraving  baiiosM, 
a  trade,  he  observed,  which  had  almost  sprang  ap  during  the  last  qowttr 
of  a  centur.y,  and  had  now  assumed  oonsidmble  magnitade,  and  bad 
almost  become  one  of  the  staple  trades  of  the  ooantry.    It  waa,  howarar, 
only  in  the  beginning  of  last  year  that  they  had  obtained  an  orguiiMlioe. 
The  present  deplorable  condition  of  the  industry  was  mainly  doe  to  tb« 
fact  that  every  man  had  been  d  ing  what  seemed  rii(bt  in  bis  own  eyes, 
and  paying  little  regard  to  the  surrounding  canditiona  of  the  iaduttiy 
taken  as  a  whole.     The  matter  of  price,  however,  bad  been  the  retail,  to 
a  large  extent,  of  accidental  circumstances,  such  as  tho  cost  of  prodoe- 
tion,  wages,  materials,  and  the  different  charges  which  went  to  make  op 
the  aggregate  of  the  cost  of  the  work.    Many  other  considanttioaa  ww* 
also  involved  which  did  not  apply  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  aaaatea. 
turing  industry.     Mr.   Bontall  pointed  out  that  the   prncKi  eiiflHiliM 
trade  was  rather  of  the  nature  of  an  artistic  industry,  and  he  ocosidecM 
artistic  merit  of  itself  ought  to  have  a  very  considerable  infloaaea  sot 
merely  upon  the  result  which  they  produced,  bot  opon  the  priae  obtaiaad 
for  it.     The  industry  having  advanced  very  considerably,  it  had  baan 
perfectly  legitimate  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  bendSt  whieh  atoaa 
from  its  importance  should  have  been  given  to  the  costomer :  bot  it  bad 
been  represented  to  them  that  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  tba 
benefit  had  been  given  to  the  customer  than  was  ever  cailad  for  by  tba 
circumstances  of  the  case.     The  Directors,  .Mr.  Bootall  obaattud,  had 
given  very  careful  consideration  to  the  que.ition,  and  had  reaolrad  that 
the  better  course  was  to  ask  for  an  expression  of  ootaida  opinlooa,  lo  as 
to  obtain  some  common  basis  which  wonld  afford  gioaad  for  fotoie 
operations,  and  hence  the  convening  of  that  meetin,;,  which  be  hoped 
would  result  in  something  practicable  being  resolved  npon. 

A  spirited  discussion  then  ensued,  it  being  eventnalty  resolved  that  a 
ballot  should  be  taken  to  fix  the  net   minimum   prices  which  shoold 
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prevail  in  the  trade  as  the  current  prices  for  line  and  half-tone  prooe 
engraving  work,  both  aa  to  the  rate  per  ^quare  inch  and  also  as  to  the 
minimum  for  single  blocks.  It  was  further  resolved  that  the  meeting 
should  be  adjoamed,  and  that  the  result  of  the  ballot  should  be  made 
known  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  George  HoUoway,  and  that  the  opinions  of 
absent  representative  firms  should  be  obtained. 


€fit  Snrjutrer. 


Btbi^  anti  HoteiEl* 


*,*  In  this  column  we  shall,  from  time  to  time,  print  questions  that  may  be 
addressed  to  individual  contributnrs  to  our  pages,  or  such,  as  are  sent  to  us 
vriUi  the  view  of  elicitinff  information  from  a  variety  of  sources,  ^^e  invite 
the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  rendering  this  feature,  of  the  JoyENAL 
■useful  and  instructive.  

Pyro  Formula  (to  Mr.  E.  Dunmore).— E.  A.  Godwaed  says:  "In 
the  Photograpliers'  Companion,  on  p.  126,  under  the  heading  of 
Formulte,  the  following  is  given  : — 

Carbonate  of  Soda  Develof>ers. 

A. — Pure  carbonate  of  soda  6  ounces. 

Water 80      „ 

B. — Pyrogallic  acid 1  ounce. 

Sulphite  of  soda   6  ounces. 

Sulphuric  acid 1  drachm. 

Water    1  ounce. 

For  use,  equal  parts  of  each. 

The  bulk  of  water  for  the  B  solution  seems  entirely  out  of  pro- 
portion to  A,  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  equal 
parts  of  A  and  B  are  to  be  used.  Is  there  not  an  error 
somewhere  ?  " — In  reply :  The  quantity  of  water  in  B  should, 
■we  believe,  be  80  ounces. 

Developer  for  Microphotogbaphs. — Plato  savs:  "  1 . 1  have  been 
reducing  some  quarter-plate  portraits,  and  employ  an  inch  power 
of  my  microscope,  and  have  got  on  fairly  well,  but  I  find  I 
want  a  particular  developer  for  the  purpose.    The  one  I  use  is: — 

Iron 1  drachm. 

Acetic  acid 2  drachms. 

Spirit    2         „ 

Water   12  ounces. 

When  I  put  these  under  the  microscope,  aom^  are  very  good 
and  sharp,  that  is,  if  the  developer  is  stopped  at  the  right 
moment ;  if  left  on  a  little  too  long,  it  appears  a  little  out  of 
focus,  but  I  find  it  is  owing  to  a  slight  deposit  that  takes  place, 
and  show  it  very  much  with  a  higher  power.  Now,  can  any  one 
tell  me  of  a  developer  that  will  be  an  improvement  ?  I  may 
say  that  I  have  tried  a  pyro  developer  and  find  it  the  same. 
2.  Will  some  one  please  give  the  formulae  suited  for  the  albu- 
men plates  prepared  by  Dr.  Ryley,  as  mentioned  in  the 
Almanac  ?    There  is  no  formula  for  developing  given." 

Acetylene  (to  Mr.  Edwin  Banks). — W.  Thompson  writes:  "  I 
have  for  a  long  time  used  the  Welsbach  incandescent  light  for 
enlarging,  and  also  two  of  them  in  a  reducing  camera.  My  gas 
supply  has,  however,  totally  failed  me,  and  I  am  in  a  dilemma. 
Your  article  on  acetylene,  of  January  3,  has  made  me  wonder 
whether  I  can  instal  this  as  a  new  source  of  light ;  but  I  would 
like  a  sketch  of  the  generator  and  sizes  given.  Could  you 
favour  me  with  this  or  refer  me  to  any  source  from  which  I 
could  get  it  ?  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  afiEord  to  buy  any  com- 
mercial plant,  but  am  in  a  position  to  have  anything  made.  I 
gather  from  your  article  that  the  light  is  safe,  and  the  burner 
you  recommend  is  suited  to  projection.  I  would  esteem  any 
information  as  to  the  form  of  generator  as  a  very  great  favour, 
and  it  would  be  of  great  aid  to  me." 

Dyes  for  Mordants. — J.  0.  W.  says :  "  In  reference  to  the  article 
(in  December  27  number)  on  photographic  mordants,  I  should 
be  much  obliged  if  you  could  give  me,  in  yonr  correspondence 
column,  a  few  hints  as  to  suitable  dyes  to  use.  I  have  tried 
some  of  Judson's  dyes  which  are  not  supposed  to  dye  cotton, 
and  while  some — as  for  example,  the  green — leave  the  cotton 
white,  they  do  not  dye  the  (chromic)  mordant  sufficiently,  others 
stain  both  cotton  and  image.  Either  a  list  of  a  few  dyes  or  a 
few  general  hints  would  be  useful.  I  cannot  find  any  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  properties  of  dyes  and  mordants  in  any  of  the 
books  of  reference  on  which  I  can  lay  hand." 


Royal  Photographic  Society.  —  Photomechanical  Meeting,  Tuesday, 
January  21,  at  eight  p.m.,  at  12,  Hanover-square,  W.  On  Irreg^dar-grained 
Screens,  by  Mr.  E.  Sanger  Shepherd. 

The  Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society,  103,  Borough-road,  of 
which  Mr.  Alfred  Bedding  is  chairman,  only  started  in  November,  and  now 
numbers  thirty  members.  An  attractive  programme  for  the  session  has  been 
issued. 

In  connexion  with  the  Seventh  Annual  Eisteddfod,  to  be  held  at  the 
Tolmer's  Institute,  Drummond-street,  N.W.  ,on  Monday  evening,  ITebraary  3, 
there  will  be  a  photographic  competition.  Mr.  H.  Dixon  has  been  chosen  aa 
Judge.  The  competition  is  open.  Particulars  may  be  obtained  of  Me^s^3. 
Gall  &  Swain,  171,  Tufnell  Park-road,  N.W. 

Leicester  and  Lkicestkbshihe  Photoobaphic  Society.— The  following 
officers  tor  189ti  were  elected  at  the  Annual  Meeting  held  January  9  : — Presi- 
dent:  Mr.  G.  Bmkart  —  Vice-President:  Mr.  T.  W.  Gamble. — Cotrvmittee: 
Messr.s.  W.  J.  Cutes.  W.  Murray,  J.  Porritt,  S.  Squire. — Treasurer :  Mr.  J. 
Toone. — Secretarij :  Mr.  T.  Brown,  68,  Church-gate. 

Glasgow  "Evening  Times"  Camera  Club. — The  winter  Exhibition  of 
this  Club  will  be  held  in  the  rooms  at  46,  Gordon-street,  Glasgow.  The 
Exhibition  will  open  on  Monday.  February  3,  and  remain  open  uatd 
Saturday,  February  29,  1896.  The  Open  Cla^s  is  :  H,  Landscape,  Seascape, 
Architecture,  set  of  three,  one  silver  and  one  bronze  medal.  In  this  class  there 
will  be  an  entry  fee  of  2s.  6d.  for  each  set  of  three.  Commuoications 
respecting  the  Exhibition  should  be  addrnssed  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  C. 
Shelley,  Evening  Times  Camera  Club,  46,  Gordon-street,  Glasgow. 

Photographic  Club. — The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be  held 
in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street.  E.C.,  at  eight  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  evening,  January  22.  The  meeting  will  be  devoted  to  Further 
Tests  with  Limelight  Jets,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  C.  E.  Hearson  and 
Andrew  Pringlc.  All  jets  for  trial  must  be  delivered  at  the  Club  room  by 
seven  o'clock  on  the  22ud,  and  must  be  ticketed  with  exhibitor's  nom-de-j>lume 
or  number,  A  sealed  envelope,  containing  the  exhibitor's  name,  slioiild 
accompany  the  jets.  The  name  of  the  maker  of  the  successful  jet  will  not  be 
published  in  the  Club  report. 

We  are  glad  to  liear  that  no  further  action  has  been  taken  in  the  matt«-r  of 
the  alleged  infringement  of  Dr.  Albert's  patent,  to  which  we  referred  last 
mouth.  The  inference  is  either  that  the  patent  is  hardly  considered  of  suffi- 
cient validity,  or  the  crossing  of  the  lines  in  the  alleged  infringing  prints  was 
not  at  the  angles  claimed  by  the  patent.  This  latter  was  the  case,  but  the 
patent  is  so  wide  in  claiming  for  crossings  "about  60  or  30  degrees,"  that,  if 
worth  anything  at  all,  it  could  surely  have  been  made  to  cover  the  case  in 
point.  The  more  probable  reason  is  that  the  plaintiffs  in  the  action  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  risking  a  heavy  lawsuit. — Process  Work. 


Patent  S^tb)^. 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  January  1  and 

11,  1896  :— 

Plate  hoi.dek  — No.  67.     "  An  Improved  Plate-holder  or  Carrier  for  Detective 

au(i  other  Photographic  Cameras."     R.  Kruoener. 
MouNTlNii  Transpauencie.s' — v'o.  93.     "Method  of  Monnting  and  Storing 

Transparent  Photographs."    J.  Joly. 
Developing  Bath  and  Dipper. — No.  150.       'An  Imnroved  Form  of  Bath 

and  Dippers  for  Fixiug  fhotographic  Plates."     W.  Tylar. 
Hand  Camera. — No.  231.     "A  Magazine  Hand  Camera."     H.  Pradeau. 
Printing. — No.  352.     "  An  Improvement  in  Photographic  Printing."     E.  D. 

Percival. 
Developers. — No.  371.    "Improvements  in  Photographic  Developers.'   Com- 
municated by  Lembach  &  Schleicher.     A.  M.  Clark. 
Improved  "  Method." — No.  450.     "An  Improved  Method  in  Photography." 

G.  J.  Bull  and  B.  F.  C.  Costklloe. 
Screens. — No.  507.     "  Improved  Screens  for  use  in  Photo-mechanical  Process 

Work,    and    in    the   Three-colour    Process   of  Photography."     J.   B. 

FlNDLAY. 

Chang""g  Back. — No.  681.     "  Improvements  in  Photographic  Apparatus  for 

Cnauging  Sensitive  Surfaces  Arranged  as  a  Pack."    J.  D.  Ltsaoht. 
Photograph  Stand. — No.  688.     "  An  Improved  Stand  or  Rack  for  displiying 

Cards,  Puotographs,  and  other  Articles."     H.  C.  Hall. 
Stereoscopes.- — No.  700.    "  An  Improvement  in  Stereoscopes."  J.  Cabpknteb 

and  L.  Gau.mont. 
Cameras. — No.  789.    "Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras."   L.  HoLUKS, 

L.  £.  Holmes,  and  H.  Holues. 


THE  EOiTAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY'S  PROGRESS  MEDAL. 
We  are  informed  that,  at  their  last  meeting,  the  Council  of  the  Boyal 
Photographic  Society  unanimously  awarded  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Dallmeyer 
the  progress  medal  of  the  Society  in  recognition  of  his  work  in  connexion 
with  the  tele-photographic  lens.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Dallmeyer  on  the 
distinction  of  which  he  has  been  made  the  recipient,  and  are  sure  it  will 
be  universally  regarded  as  having  been  well  deserved  and  well  bestowed. 


January  17,  1896] 
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f  Exposure  and  D«veIopm«nf,    Oaptain  W, 
I     de  W.  Abney,  O.B.,  RE. 

SdUttori.    C.  W.  Harris. 

Lantern  Rveninp.    Priie  Slides. 

Lantern  Maniitulatwn,    A.  Ro»e. 

J  Printing  Procesnes  of  To-day. — IV,  Pho- 

\     togravure.    A.  E.  Smith. 

Lantern- »Ude  Making.    0.  Morris 
J  On  Irregular-grained  Screene.    E.  Sanger 
1     Shepherd 

(Exhibition  of  Members'  Lantern  Slides 
from   Views    taken   on    Ramble    to 
Shrewsbury.     John  Wilson,  J.P, 
Members'  Open  Niirht. 
4  Demonstration  of  the  Photo-Antocopyist 
1      by  the  Antoc  tpyist  Comp  tny. 
Practice  in  Flash!  ght  Work 
i  My  Fa'ionrite  Developer,  and  Sow  Vted. 
\     A.  E.  Bailey. 

{FnrtherTests  with  Limelight  Jets,  under 
the  dii-ection  of  O.  E    Hearson  and 
Andrew  Pringle,  F.R  MS. 
(  Persp^cti  e  ond  Compo*ition  in  Pictures 
>     — Photogra-phio  or  otherwise.      W.  R, 
{     Stretton. 
Silver  Printing. 
The  Utility  of  Photography.    Percy  Lund. 

!  Lantern  Evening.    Major  Lysa^ht  and 
Mr.  Davis. 
(  Convon'inn  of  1895.     Messrs,  Rnthven 
1      and  Werner. 
Lantern  in  Use, 

How  to  Make  a  Lantern  Slide.  W,  A.  Nash, 
J  The  Preparation  of  Qelatino-chloride  and 
i  Plain  Sotted  Papers.  Q.  H.  Moss. 
Photo-micmgraii/iy.  The  President 
/  Demonstration  of  Toning  the  Venns 
i  Printing.out  Papers  by  Various  Me- 
(     thods.    C,  H.  Bumaby  Sparrow. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Januaby  14,— Ordinary  Meeting.— Mr,  John  Spiller,  F,I,C,,  F,C,S,,  in  the 
chair. 

Six  applications  for  membership  were  received,  and  thirteen  new  members 
'were  elected, 

Mr,  H,  L.  Alois,  B.A,  (Cantab,)  read  a  paper  entitled 

Astigmatism  and  a  New  "Stigjuatic  Lbns," 

The  paper  commenced  with  a  sketch  of  the  nature  of  pencils  of  light  show- 
ing astigmatism  and  other  aberrations,  without  special  reference  to  any  parti- 
cmar  forms  of  optical  systems,  and  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  effect  in  a 
small  incident  pencil  of  the  refractions  it  undergoes  in  passing  through  an 
optical  system.  Both  the  primary  and  secondary  curvatures  depend  in 
general  on  the  position  of  the  stop,  on  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the 
fens,  and  on  the  nature  of  the  optical  system ;  but  there  was  this  relation 
■between  the  primary  and  secondary  curvatures  of  the  image  that,  if  from  the 
curvature  in  the  primary  plane  there  were  subtracted  three  times  the  curvature 
in  the  secondary  plane,  there  would  be  obtained  a  quantity  independent :  (1)  of 
the  position  of  the  stop  ;  (2)  of  the  distance  of  the  object ;  and  (3)  of  the 
thicknesses  of  the  component  lenses  of  the  system  and  of  their  separations.  Sir 
■George  Airy,  the  late  Astronomer  Royal,  proved  this  result  for  an  optical 
system,  in  which  the  component  lenses  were  indefinitely  thin,  but  apparently 
did  not  see  that  it  applied  to  a  system  of  thick  lenses.  In  consequence  of  this 
law,  the  labour  of  the  construction  of  lenses  on  a  purely  theoretical  basis 
was  mnch  lightened,  it  being  only  necessary  to  consider  the  action  of  the 
optical  system  on  the  rays  of  pencils  which  lie  in  the  primary  plane  ; 
for  instance,  in  constructing  an  optical  system  giving  zero  curvature  in 
the  primary  plane,  the  curvature  of  the  secondary  plane  could  be  deduced 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  astigmatic  constant  of  the  system,  and  it  was  one 
condition  of  an  optical  system  with  a  flat  field  free  from  astigmatism  that 
the  astigmatic  constant  must  vanish.  The  simplest  form  of  a  stigmat  lens 
consisted  of  a  glass  plate  with  parallel  plane  sides ;  but,  as  such  a  lens 
had  an  infinite  focal  length,  it  was  necessary  to  modify  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  obtain  a  positive  focus  without  altering  the  astigmatic  con- 
stant, and  the  paper  then  dealt  with  some  lenses  exhibiting  the  prin- 
cipal methods  by  which  the  requisite  correction  was  obtained.  The 
question  of  spherical  aberration  was  next  dealt  with,  and  Mr,  Aldis  concluded 
by  showing  a  diagram  of  the  first  lens  he  had  worked  out,  and  which  re- 
sembled in  general  form  the  type  of  portrait  lens  introduced  by  the  late  J,  H. 
Dallmeyer  in  1866,  the  chief  points  of  difference  being  (1)  that  the  back  com- 
bination wag  a  weak  negative  lens  instead  of  a  positive  lens ;  (2)  the  refractive 
indices  of  the  cemented  lenses  forming  the  front  combination  were  all  high  and 
nearly  equal ;  the  back  combination  was  formed  of  crown-shaped  lenses  of 
high  refractive  index  and  flint-shaped  lenses  of  low  refractive  index  ;  and  (3)  the 
front  lens  was  an  unusually  deep  meniscus.  A  diagram  and  description  of  the 
lens  is  given  on  page  807  of  last  year's  volume  of  The  Bkitish  Journal  op 
Photography, 

A  short  discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr,  Beck  and  Mr,  Dallmeteb  took 
part. 

Mr,  BiBT  Acres  then  demonstrated  an  apparatus  which  he  had  invented, 
and  to  which  he  had  given  the  name  of 

The  Kinetic  Lantern, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  throw  upon  the  screen  a  series  of  photogisphs  in 


such  rapid  incc«nion  u  to  convey  th*  biaa  of  aatanl  aoUea,  Th*  nltate. 
graphs  shown  were  tAken  at  tba  rat«  of  aboot  fafiy  prr  Mcead.  "rfiiiia 
proji^cted  at  the  rate  of  about  flfUto  p«r  IWODd,  tb*  FNult  bahMlilMllM^ 
that  of  Edinon's  kinetoscoiw.  Tb«  exaaipUs  abown  iDclmUd  boxm.  a  I 
at  Kiel  by  the  Oormao  Empwor,  Epw>ni  Dovu  and  lb*  IWrby 
dancing,  and  breaking  wavm,  and  tb*  opiDion  of  tb*  mMtlu  vn  ' 
evidenced  by  tb*  load  appUoM  vbicb  gr**t«l  tb*  vartov*  muef,  HM  «a 
series  in  particular  b«ioK  aDtbuiactically  noalnd,  Mr.  A«m  Mfena4  la 
experiments  ma<le  some  ume  ago  In  tba  mn*  dinetioa  hf  Hr.  FiIm*  Onmil 
but  stated  that  hii  own  apparatus  was  of  a  diffannt  natnrt  to  Mr  OnaM*^ 
and  was  the  outcome  of  many  yean'  work. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASBOCTATIOIT, 
Januaht  9,— Mr,  J,  J.  Briginsbaw  In  tba  cbalr. 
Mr,  Percy  C,  Fox  wu  unanimouily  al*ct*d  a  iiMmbar  of  tb*  il  laniihllw. 

Dabk-boom  iLLCicnrATioic, 

Mr.  Bayston  passed  round  two  atntiTa*,  azpoaad  in  tbra*  nartioa*,  for  tn, 
tpn,  and  fifteen  minutes  respeetiTely,  on*  to  a  dark-raoa  taaip  (baTfaw  a 
yellow  glass  and  a  tbicknaa*  of  oraan  papor)  at  twdr*  taebaa  dMaaeaTHrf 
the  other  to  a  candle  at  twelve  feet  distaooa,  barinc  a  pl*o*  of  eard  iatanoMd 
to  cut  off  the  direct  raya,  tba  raflectad  light  o^  raarbiac  tba  plat*, '  Tto 
results  showed  that  more  fog  wu  preaent  in  that  azpoaad  to  tb*  lamp  thaa 
that  exposed  to  the  candle. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  it  bad  b**n  proved  befor*  that  oo* 
develop  by  the  light  reflected  from  a  wall  qnit*  safely.     He  wu  in  tb*  '. 
of  sheltering  the  candle  with  a  square  sheet  of  yellow  paper  vbra  away, 

Mr.  R.  Beckitt,  when  absent  from  home,  always  ntUiaad  a  caaiUa  far 
changing,  placing  it  in  the  extreme  comer  of  tb*  room,  and  la  tbia  war  bad 
used  some  of  the  fastest  plates  on  the  market 

BaCKIIIO  PLATI8. 

Mr,  R,  P,  Dbaor  thought  it  wu  high  time  that  plate  maaofaetaren  limj 

them  ready  backed.     It  would  be  a  great  cooveaieaee. 

Mr.  J.  E.  UoDD  said  that  they  were  obtainable  now.  Maisa,  B.  J. 
Edwards  t  Co.,  and,  he  thought,  Mawaoa  A  Bwaa^  iiraed  backed  plat**,  bat 
he  did  not  know  the  eenstitution  of  the  Nt^klng. 

The  Hon,  Secretary  had  used  one  recommended  by  Mr.  *  t'^'Htr  Onraa, 
consisting  of  aurantia  in  collodion,  which  wu  ooatad  la  th*  naaal  way  oa  tka 
back  of  the  plate.  He  uked  if  much  azpeaae  wu  attached  to  tb*  griadiM  *f 
glass  by  the  sand-blast  process  commerdally,  ao  u  to  oaaa*  a  maeit  UgMr 
price  for  plates  with  a  ground-back  snrikce.  Ha  referred  to  tbe  idraataM 
to  be  obtained  in  working  up  a  negative.  It  wu  suggeated  that  it  cooldM 
done  by  hydrofluoric  acid,  but 

Mr.  Teai'e  thought  the  action  of  the  acid  wu  nnaren,  onleu  tb*  ^aa  «M 
scrupulously  clean, 

Elbjiehtabt  EvimNOR, 

Mr.  J.  E,  HoDD,  referring  to  the  scarcity  of  definite  subject*  for  tb*  i 
proposed,  "  That  one  night  a  month  should  be  wt  aside  for  practical  d* 
tions  on  matters  concerning  photographic  piactio*,  embraciBg  mora  or  Um 
elementary  matters."  He  thought  it  would  prove  soma  eacoarafamiat  far 
the  younger  members,  who  womd  not  get  much  benefit  from  th*  *ci*atile 
discussions. 


Mr,  Trafe  was  opposed  to  the  idea  of  tatting  apart  defiait* 
~       _  "      •       "       __)Uad  aU 

respect. 


elementary  subjects.    The  shilling  handbook  tnppl! 


ia  tkfa 


Mr.  R.  Child  Bayley  thought  open  evenings  were  the  beat,  and  that  a 
Society  like  the  London  and  Provincial  should  not  ^  in  for  subject*  which 
were  amply  provided  for  by  the  local  Societiaa,  of  which  nearif  •nty  ummimt 
of  the  London  and  Provincial  were  member*  also. 

The  Hon.  Seckktary  thought  that  tbe  treatment  of  tbe  subject,  afaa  tkoagk 
elementary,  greatly  affected  tbe  Question.  If  treated  in  th*  proper  waj, 
elementary  subjects  should  not  be  aerogatory  to  th*  Association, 

Mr,  R.  Beckett  agreed  with  Mr,  Bayley  re  open  cTcningt,  bat  ooaaidaiad 
one  could  have  too  many  of  them. 

Various  amendments  were  proposed,  but,  on  prooeadiag  to  vot*,  both  tka 
proposition  and  amendment  were  lost  The  immediate  r**alt  wu  that  Mia* 
dozen  promises  of  papers  or  demonstrations  were  **oar*d  by  tb*  Secretary. 

The  Traill  Taylor  MiMORtAL, 

The  Hon.  Secretary  stated  that,  having  failed  in  obtainiag  hrther  portiaita 
of  the  late  .Mr.  Traill  Taylor  to  select  from  than  tboi*  afaaady  aabmtad,  ka 
propcseil  that  that  sent  by  Mr.  Hay  Taylor  should  b*  aoeaptad.  Thfa  waa 
agreed  to,  and  a  carbon  print  decided  apon  by  show  of  baada 

Mr.  A.  Hackib  drew  attention  to  the  fitct  that,  through  tba  death  of  Mr. 
Traill  Taylor,  the  Association  had  lo«t  one  of  it*  tmsteea,  and  orged  that  the 
vacant  office  be  filled  at  once. 

It  wu  proposed  by  Hr,  Draob,  seconded  by  Mr,  Fbbsbwatxb,  and  oanied, 
that  Mr,  A.  Haddon  be  appointed  the  aecond  Trust** ;  and,  ia  crdar  to  an  th* 
vacancy  so  formed  in  the  coratorthip,  Mr.  Macub  propoMd,  and  th*  Hon. 
Secretary  seconded,  that  Mr.  Qmndy  be  eatrustea  with  tU«  oOca.  lUi 
was  carried, 

Messrs.  Haddoh  and  Obuhdt  britfly  r*pU*d. 

It  was  announced  that  tba  Oommitt**  uip*iat*d  to  arraag*  far  a  aailaMa 
memorial  to  the  lat*  Mr,  Traill  Taylor  hadd*aid*d  to  iaitilBl*  a  laatan*^ 
to  commemorate  his  name,  Th*  lectuna  woold  b*  ddivaiad  aitkar  la  Laad** 
or  in  the  provinces,  u  decided  by  th*  manigemaat,  which  would  bk  coaqnaad 
half  of  London  men  and  half  of  provincial  men.  Sabtcriptioa*  ar*  to  b*  nat 
to  the  Hon,  Secretary  of  the  Committ**,  Mr,  A.  Mtcki*,  3,  Upper  Bakar- 
street,  N.W. :  but  the  Hon,  Secretary  of  the  London  aad  FtOTincial  voald 
collect  the  suiMcriptiont  of  its  members. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 
The  weekly  meeting  of  the  above  Club  was  held  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  on 
Wednesday,  January  8.  Mr.  Frank  Haes  in  the  chair.    The  Judges  in 

The  Watkixs'  DKVErj)PiNG  Competition 
(Messrs.  F.  A.  Bridge  and  J.  B.  B.  Wellington)  reported  that  they  had 
awarded  the  first  prize  of  four  guineas  to  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards,  and  the  second 
prize  of  two  guineas  to  Mr.  Ben  Edwards  for  their  respective  entries. 
Although  upwards  of  100  entry  forms  had  been  applied  for  in  this  compe- 
tition, the  actual  competitors  amounted  to  serenteen  only.  Of  this  number 
some  had  not  adhered  to  the  rigid  conditions  laid  down,  and  many  of  the 
competitors  had  adopted  the  method  of  cutting  a  plate,  exposed  upon  an 
ordinary  landscape  subject,  in  half,  and  developing  the  separate  moieties. 
The  Judges  were  of  opinion  that  no  fair  conclusion  could  be  arrived  at  from 
this  latter  method.  The  successful  entries  appear  to  support  the  oft-reiterated 
statement  made  by  practical  photographers  that  an  alteration  in  relative 
gradation  can  be  eifected  in  the  course  of  development. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Club,  Mr.  Cowan  had  measured  Messrs. 
Edwards's  negatives  in"  the  photometer,  and  had  charted  his  results.  H^ 
stated,  as  the  conclusion  which  he  drew  from  these  measurements,  that  the 
portion  of  the  plate  which  had  received  normal  development  might  be  called 
a  perfect  negative,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  gradations  represented  the  light 
values  as  given  by  exposure.  On  the  other  hand,  the  half  of  that  plate  which 
had  been  abnormally  developed  did  not  appear  to  be  a  true  negative  at  all, 
and  he  suggested  that,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  very  large  amount  of  alkali 
in  the  developer,  there  had  been  a  solvent  or  reducing  action  upon  the  sensitive 
film.  That  portion  of  the  plate  normally  developed  represented  an  exceed- 
ingly good  scale  of  gradation,  and  showed  that  the  plate  employed  had  a  long 
period  of  correct  representation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  curve  in  the 
abnormally  developed  plate  possessed  no  portion  which  could  be  said  to  have 
a  period  of  correct  gradation. 

Mr.  Edwabes,  in  the  course  of  some  remarks,  expressed  his  opinion  that,  if 
the  very  rigid  conditions  laid  down  by  Mr.  Watkins  had  been  somewhat 
modified,  he  would  have  been  able  to  demonstrate  still  better  than  he  had 
done  that  gradation  could  be  controlled  and  altered  by  development,  and  he 
said  that  he  had  made  exposures  varying  as  much  as  twenty-four  to  one,  and 
had  from  these  very  widely  diiferent  exposures  produced  negatives  which  he 
himself  could  not  tell  apart,  and  the  prints  from  which  could  not  be 
distinguished  from  one  another, 

Mr.  Alfred  Watkins  said  that  the  question  was  so  large  that  no  single 
competition  could  be  expected  to  produce  a  conclusive  result.  His  idea  had 
been  to  compare  different  developers  on  fixed  lines,  and  this  accounted  for 
what  Mr.  Edwards  had  described  as  "rigid  "  conditions.  His  object  was  to 
compare  one  factor  at  a  time,  and  so  he  endeavoured  to  eliminate  all  con- 
siderations of  fog  and  time  of  development.  He  hoped  that  some  endeavour 
would  be  made  to  follow  up  and  utilise  the  information  which  could  be  gained 
by  analysing  the  results  of  the  competition.  Were,  he  asked,  the  variations 
which  Mr.  Edwards  had  produced  due  to  modification  in  the  use  of  pyro, 
bromide,  or  alkali  ?  His  own  experiments  tended  to  show  that  the  only 
factor  with  which  he  could  produce  modifications  was  the  use  of  bromide.  It 
was  with  him  a  question  of  some  bromide  or  none.  He  should  also  like  to 
know  if  any  of  the  competitors  had  relied  upon  tentative  development — by 
which  he  meant,  the  adding  of  further  supplies  of  alkali  from  time  to  time 
during  development  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair  said  that  the  suggestion  of  a  solvent  or  reducing  action  of  a 
highly  restrained  developer,  whether  due  to  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of 
bromide  or  alkali,  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  new  feature,  and  to  present  a  field 
for  careful  investigation. 

Mr.  Fby  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Judges  would  make  a  written  report  of 
the  facts  as  they  had  found  them  ;  he  could  understand  and  appreciate  the 
objection  to  make  a  statement  upon  so  highly  controversial  a  subject,  but  he 
thought  that  a  brief  statement  of  the  facts  as  they  found  them  would  be  of 
value. 

Mr.  Sinclair  advocated  the  point,  and  the  Judges  agreed  to  make  a  written 
report. 

Mr.  Haes  said  that  the  photographic  world  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Watkins 
for  his  efforts  to  elucidate  the  question,  and,  at  his  suggestion,  the  members 
passed  him  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks ;  a  similar  vote  was  also  passed  to  the 
Judges. 

Mr.  Foxlee  showed  a  model  of  a  camera  front,  which  had  been  made  by  Mr. 
Hare  for  the  late  Mr.  T.  R.  Williams.  The  model,  which  was  perhaps  thirty 
years  old,  included  all  the  salient  features  of  a  new  patent  camera  which  had 
been  recently  exhibited  at  the  Club,  and  illustrated  the  adage  that  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sim. 

The  Infallible  Hand  Camera. 
A  member  showed  McKellen's  Infallible  hand  camera.  He  explained,  by 
means  of  a  working  model  of  the  camera,  from  which  one  side  of  the  case  had 
been  removed  so  as  to  expose  the  working  parts,  the  simple  process  by  which 
the  plates  or  films  (for  either  can  be  used,  indepfudeutly  or  together)  are 
changed.  The  act  of  changing  consists  in  turning  a  thumb  key  forward  about 
one  full  revolution,  and  then  turning  the  key  back  to  its  original  position,  and 
until  a  click  can  be  distinctly  heard.  The  plates  or  films,  which  are  fitted  into 
sheaths,  are  made  to  fall  forward  by  a  mechanical  device  which  does  not  depend 
upon  gravity,  and  by  part  of  the  same  device  the  plates  are  firmly  gripped  in 
position  after  they  have  been  pushed  forward,  so  that  they  cannot  shake  or 
rattle.  An  ingenious  self-locking  door  at  the  bottom  of  the  camera  is  the 
means  by  which  the  exposed  plates  can  be  removed,  and  an  automatic  indicator 
can  be  fitted  to  show  how  many  plates  have  passed.  The  exposing  shutter  is 
of  a  simple  character,  and,  being  made  of  metal,  principally  aluminium, 
appears  to  be  fitted  to  stand  considerable  wear  and  tear.  A  self-closing  shutter 
is  fitted  to  the  lens,  which  automatically  closes  when  the  front  of  the  camera  is 
opened,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  fog  or  spoil  a  plate  by  accident.  The  Hey- 
wood  finder,  although  not  an  integral  part  of  the  camera,  can  be  fitted  to  it,  and 
is  a  simple  mechanical  device  without  optical  complications,  by  which  the 
precise  amotmt  of  the  view  falling  upon  the  plate  can  be  readily  ascertained.  As 
the  camera  has  to  be  raised  to  the  level  of  the  eye  to  use  this  finder,  photo- 


graphs taken  by  its  aid  represent  more  truly  the  actual  perspective  than  do 
others  taken  at  a  lower  level  altogether.  The  Infallible  hand  camera  appeared 
to  create  a  favourable  impression  upon  those  who  saw  it. 

MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
January  9, — The  President  (Mr.  H.  M.  Whitefield)  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Brothers  drew  attention  to  the  recent 

Remarkable  Development  of  Photography 
in  connexion  with  the  discovery  of  a  German  professor  in  photographing  by 
the  aid  of  the  light  force  obtained  from  an  electric  current  passed  through  a 
vacuum  tube,  whereby  certain  substances,  ordinarily  opaque,  are  rendered 
practically  transparent  to  the  actinic  rays,  as  when  overlapping  strips  ot  tin- 
foil were  photographed  on  to  a  dry  plate  as  if  they  had  been  semi-transparent. 
In  another  instance,  a  photograph  of  a  human  hand  exhibited  the  actinically 
opaque  skeleton,  which  was  photographed  through  the  flesh  of  the  hand,  the 
flesh  only  presenting  an  appearance  similar  to  halation.  This  discovery  is  still 
in  an  early  stage,  and  much  is  expected  of  it  when  further  investigated. 
Mr.  H.  Smith  gave  a  description  of  his  process  of 
Photo-crayon 
for  positive  prints.  He  first  prepares  a  gelatino-ohloride  print  by  stripping 
from  finely  ground  glass,  which  gives  a  slightly  rough  surface,  and  then  re- 
touching the  print  thus  obtained  as  he  would  retouch  a  negative,  only  using 
coloured  crayons  kept  very  sharp.  Faber's  or  Hardtmuth's  pencils  in  cedar 
were  found  the  best,  and  can  be  had  in  almost  any  colour.  The  colouring 
should  be  done  very  lightly  with  a  slight  circular  motion,  being  careful  not  to 
block  the  detail,  so  that  the  work  will  form  a  delicate  stipple.  A  jug  is  then 
filled  with  hot  water,  and  the  print  is  held  face  downwards  over  the  steam, 
which  will  soften  the  gelatine  and  make  the  colours  fast,  being  careful  not  to 
steam  too  much,  or  it  will  approach  in  character  to  an  enamelled  print,  which 
is  not  desirable.  The  print  can  be  left  as  it  is,  or  stripped  from  plain  or 
ground  glass  or  flashed  opal  by  the  aid  of  sheet  (bon-bon)  gelatine,  which  is 
cut  a  little  smaller  than  the  print,  soaked  in  water,  and  laid  on  the  plate  ;  the 
print  is  then  placed  in  contact,  and  all  air  bubbles  forced  out ;  it  is  backed  with 
stiff  paper,  and,  when  quite  dry,  stripped  and  mounted  in  any  suitable  manner. 
Mr.  Smith  showed  some  flower  studies  by  this  method,  the  prints  having  the 
appearance  of  delicate  water-colour  drawings. 
Mr.  F.  Edwards  read  a  paper  on  his  method  of 

Intensifying  Gelatine  Dry  Plates. 
Many  photographers  have  an  aversion  to  intensifying  their  negatives  when  too 
thin  to  give  satisfactory  prints,  and  they  try  to  get  over  the  difficulty  by 
printing  in  a  weak  light  or  through  coloured  glass.  He  (Mr.  Edwards)  never 
scrupled  to  strengthen  his  negatives  when  necessary,  and  by  these  formulae 
never  had  a  case  of  fading,  or  the  negatives  altering  at  all  by  keeping  : — 

A. 

Perchloride  of  mercury 50  grains. 

Potassium  bromide 50     „ 

Water   10  ounces. 

B. 

Nitrate  of  silver 50  grains. 

Potassium  cyanide  (pure  crys.)    50      „ 

Water    „ 10  ounces. 

After  the  negative  has  been  well  washed  to  free  it  from  hypo,  bleach  in  A,  and, 
after  another  good  washing,  proceed  to  darken  in  B.  Mr.  Edwards  thought 
that  this  bleaching  gave  a  purer  white  than  the  plain  mercury  solution,  and 
solution  B  gave  a  good  blue-black.  In  many  cases  the  negative  only  requires 
slight  intensification,  in  which  case  the  bleaching  need  not  be  carried  to  any 
extent ;  and  Mr.  Edwards's  method  is  to  bleach  the  negative  in  the  proportion 
of  density  required,  it  being  a  fallacy  to  always  whiten  through  to  the  back  of 
the  negative. 

Mr.  Edwards  then  gave  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  process,  cutting  a 
stereoscopic  negative  in  two,  and  intensifying  one  half,  when  the  two  were 
compared ;  the  one  treated  was  greatly  improved. 
Mr.  A .  E.  Casson  gave  a  demonstration  of 

Collodio-ohloride  Printing, 
introducing  the  subject  with  a  few  remarks.  The  process  was  invented  in  the 
year  1865  by  Mr.  Wharton  Simpson,  and  for  some  years  secured  a  good  deal  of 
attention  ;  but,  owing  to  various  practical  difficulties  in  making  the  paper  on 
a  small  scale,  combined  with  the  high  cost  of  production,  it  gradually  fell  into 
disuse.  Collodio-chloride  emulsion  consists  of  silver  chloride  in  collodion  in  a 
very  fine  state  of  division,  and  the  excellence  of  the  paper  lies  in  the  definite 
and  stable  character  of  the  silver  salts  and  the  thinness  and  non-absorbent 
character  of  the  film.  The  chief  characteristics  of  the  paper  are  :  Purity  of  the 
whites,  ease  of  toning,  absence  of  double  tones,  evenness  of  toning,  and  quick 
drying.  The  paper  which  Mr.  Caisson  put  before  the  meeting  was  the  Paget 
C.C.  paper,  both  smooth  and  matt  surface,  and  in  his  hands  it  had  acted  most 
satisfactorily,  and  left  nothiug  to  be  desired,  in  his  first  four  dozen  not  having 
one  failure,  either  by  cracking,  curling,  or  blistering.  A  great  deal  depends 
on  observing  the  instructions  laid  down  for  this  paper  ;  for  instance,  by  keep- 
ing the  paper  between  weighted  boards  in  a  cool  place  (or  alum  before  toning) 
does  away  with  all  cracking  and  peeling,  while  blistering  is  generally  caused 
by  an  over-strong  hypo  bath. 

Mr.  Casson  then  proceeded  to  tone  prints  in  the  Paget  platiuum  bath,  any 
tone  being  obtained  at  will,  from  a  rich  sepia  to  a  perfect  platinum  black,  and , 
by  the  interest  evinced  by  the  members,  and  the  packets  of  paper  distributed, 
there  should  be  a  fresh  impetus  given  to  this  the  most  promising  of  photo- 
graphic printing  processes. 

Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club. — The  Seventh  Annual  General  Meeting 
took  place  at  Brixton  Hall  on  the" 7th  inst.,  Mr.  J.  W.  Coade  (President)  in  tlie 
chair. 

The  Report  op  the  Council 

was  read,  from  which  it  was  evident  that  great  progress  had  been  made  during 
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the  pa«t  year,  no  fewer  than  thirty-two  new  members  having  been  elected,  the 
effective  numerical  strength  of  the  Club  being  eighty.  The  Council  noticed 
with  regret  the  resignation  of  the  Presidency  in  June  last  by  Dr.  J.  Reynolds, 
who,  owing  to  professional  engagements,  had  been  compelled  to  relinquish  this 
office,  which  he  had  held  for  three  or  four  years,  dnring  which  he  had  spared 
no  efforts  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Club,  of  which  he  still  remains  a 
member.  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  i)hotographic 
world,  who  joined  the  Club  in  April,  189'2,  and  had  always  jilaced  his  valuable 
and  extensive  technical  knowlease  at  the  disposal  of  the  members,  had  also 
been  compelled,  through  continued  ill  health,  to  resign  his  oflice  as  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent. The  report  stated  that  the  fifth  Annual  Exhibition  in  March  last  was 
the  most  successful  hitherto  lield  by  the  Club,  the  Members'  Class  showing  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  exhibits  and  quality  of  the  work,  and  the  Open 
Class  (the  tirst  in  connexion  with  the  Club  s  Exhibitions)  obtaining  entries 
from  many  of  the  most  successful  photographers  of  the  day.  The  autumn 
session  was  opened  with  a  conversazimte  on  October  U  last,  when  about  250 
members  and  friends  attended.  A  number  of  interesting  papers  and  demon- 
strations, covering  a  wide  range  of  photographic  suljects,  nave  been  given  at 
the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Club  throughout  the  year,  and  the  appreciation  of 
them  was  shown  bylhe  good  attendance  of  the  members  on  these  occasions. 
The  report  concluded  by  drawing  attention  to  the  improved  financial  position 
of  the  Club,  and  urged  upon  the  members  the  importance  of  their  individual 
efforts  to  ensure  its  future  prosperity.  The  report  was  unanimously  adopted, 
and  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  passed  to  the  President,  Council,  and  other  oflicers 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  performed  their  duties  during  the  past  year. 
The  meeting  also  passed  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to  the  photographic  press 
for  their  notices  and  reports  of  meetings  during  the  year.  The  following  were 
elected  as  oflicers  for  1S96  : — President :  Mr.  J.  W.  Coade. —  Vice-Presidents  : 
Messrs.  W.  Fraser,  Horsley  Hinton,  W.  Tbomaa.— Council :  Messrs.  C.  F. 
Archer,  M.  Atkinson,  J.  Gtmston,  J.  Price,  R.  G.  F.  Kidson,  and  G.  W. 
Welham. — Dele-gates  to  Afiliation  of  Photographic  Societies:  Messrs.  K 
Dookree,  W.  'i)iomas,.— Auditors :  Messrs.  F.  P.  Knights,  T.  F.  Osbom.— 
Lanternist :  Mr.  R.  G.  Mason. — Librarian  and  Curator :  Mr.  W.  H.  Stone- 
man. — Recorder:  Mr.  A.  Whittaker.— .Secretory .■  Mr.  F.  W.  Levett,  11,  Cor- 
rance-road,  Brixton,  S.W. — Assistant  Secretary :  Mr.  W.  G.  Dean. 

Croydon  Camera  Club. — The  meeting  on  Wednesday,  January  8,  was 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  practical  value  of 

IsocHUOMATic  Plates. 
The  subject  was  handled  by  Mr.  G.  R.  White  in  an  able  and  exhaustive 
manner,  and  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  crowded  gathering  of  members 
assembled.  By  means  of  a  long  series  of  experiments,  the  main  results  of 
which  were  shown  upon  the  lantern  screen,  Mr.  White,  amongst  other  things, 
established  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  audience  that  ordinary  plates  will,  pro- 
viding a  full  exposure  be  given,  yield  results  in  colour-rendering  not  inferior 
to  those  of  isochromatic  ones  ;  further,  that  the  improvement  in  colour- 
rendering  possible  with  an  isochromatic  plate  is  not  exhibited  unless  a  pro- 
digiously dark  screen  be  used,  and  exposure  be  given  several  thousand 
times  longer  than  is  needful  with  an  ordinary  plate  used  without  a  screen. 
The  colour  modifications  produced  by  interposing  screens  of  yellow,  orange, 
green,  and  blue  were  contrasted,  and  the  curious  fact  brought  out  thut  the 
relative  values  of  coloured  discs  are  strikingly  changed  according  to  whether 
the  discs  are  photographed  against  a  white  or  a  black  background.  At  the 
conclusion  of  a  lecture  which  was  followed  with  close  attention,  the 
President  called  upon  Mr.  Sandell,  who  maintained  that  in  practice  the 
ordinary  was  as  good  as  an  isochromatic  plate,  except  that,  used  with  a 
screen,  the  ordinary  required  a  much  longer  exposure.  He  also  showed  three 
jirints  of  the  stained-glass  windows  in  the  Livery  Hall  of  the  Goldsmiths' 
Company,  which  appear  to  have  their  colours  rendered  with  accurate  tonality. 
These  were  taken  upon  a  double-coated  Sandell  plate,  a  screen  being  used 
equivalent  to  a  No.  3  Ilford  screen,  exposure  being  one  hour, /•22,  mid-day  in 
May.  Others  joining  in  an  animated  discussion  were  Messrs.  S.  H  Wratten, 
A.  W.  Hirst,  .t.  .Smith,  A.  E.  Isaac,  Watson,  and  Rogers.  In  moving  a  vote 
of  thinks  to  Mr.  White,  the  Phesident  referred  to  the  extensive  utilisation 
by  a  well-known  French  firm  of  photographers  of  isochromatic  collodion 
jilates,  which  they  found  to  give  far  better  results  than  the  gelatine  plate. 
•Mr.  Sasdell,  in  seconding  the  vote,  stated  that  his  experiments  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  the  most  effective  of  all-colour  sensitive  plates  was  a  slow  lantern 
plate,  dipped  in  erythrosine.  Mr.  White,  in  acknowledging  the  thanks, 
explained  that  the  superiority  of  collodion  did  not  so  much  lie  in  being  more 
amenable  to  colour-rendering,  but  that  its  grain  was  finer,  and  that  it  lent 
itself  to  a  much  greater  degree  of  intensification  than  does  a  gelatine  negative, 
.Messrs.  Waghorn  and  F.  W.  Kent  were  elected  members. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society. — January  7,— The  President  (Mr.  K  J. 
Wall)  in  the  chair. — Alter  the  preliminary  business  a  very  lucid  lecture  and 
demonstration  on  the 

Speed  of  a  Plate 

was  given  by  Mr.  R.  Child  Baylkt.  The  lecturer  traced  the  progress  of  the 
attempts  made  to  get  at  some  reliable  method  of  measuring  plate  speeds  from 
Hunt  3  book,  which  appeared  early  in  the  fifties,  down  to  the  investigations  of 
Messrs.  Hurler  &  Driffield  only  recently.  The  instruments  of  Warnerke  and 
Spurge  respectively  were  described, *and  finally  Messrs.  Hurter  &  Driffield's 
methods,  Mr.  Bayley  giving  a  very  complete  account  of  their  experiments  and 
results. 

Patney  Photograplilc  Society. — At  the  meeting  on  the  7th  inst.  Mr.  John 
A.  Hodges  gave  a  paper  on 

ENLAKama. 

After  referring  to  the  principles  on  which  all  enlargements  were  made,  Mr* 
Hodges  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  results  could  be  produced  by  en" 
Urging  equal  in  (iu.ility  to  direct  work,  and  answered  it  in  the  affirmative  if 
atti»tic  results  were  considered,  and,  in  a  more  limited  sense,  said  the  answer 
would  be  the  same  from  a  technical  point  of  view.  Hard,  wiry,  biting  defini- 
tion in  pictures  of  large  size  was  to  be  avoided.  There  was  something,  difficult 
to  define  in  words,  which  often  stamps  an  enlargement  as  such.     This  is  more 


evident  when  an  nitxfA  aagativ*  baa  bm  mxU  aad  a  priirt  takaa  fra«  H  •• 
the  glossy  .nrface  paper*  m  much  in  vogue.  Tk«  diCMat  lichU  araU^  far 
enlarging  were  dewriSed  by  the  lecturer,  uid  the  faMaadMetat^kbtl^Mi* 
recommended.  A  good  portrait  Un.  or  a  Ua.  of  th.  KoryToSrStJTiK 
stated  to  be  the  beet  when  oaiog  ooodeaMn.  Th*  meet  /uiuLu MMtrcafcr 
enlargement  are  thoe*  inoUned  to  thiooe**,  frt*  from  (ok.  Md  hutaa  a  faU 
range  of  gradation  ;  auch  negativ**  an  obtained  br  irf-hiir  iaaTnai  WUwr* 
and  usmg  well-diluted  deve&per.  If  pyro  u  employid,  wleSSto  th*^S 
wi  1  be  ample.  In  renrd  to  the  developer  for  bromid*  papeT  Mr  Botes  ka* 
a  decide<l  preference  for  ferroua  ozalaU ;  next  to  thi*  hV  i»"i"kw*«iU  J^u«i 
(or  the  former,  this  la  the  formula  :— Satarated  aotatioo*  at  *alpbaU  of  IN*- 
and  oxalate  of  notassium  ;  the  iron  to  be  iiliKbtly  acidified  with  aalphwie  add. 
the  oxalate  with  oxalic  acid  ;  ten  [wr  cent,  solutlona  of  bromid*  of  petoaaiaii 
also  required  ;  solutions  should  !«  lilUrad.  Procadore  la  a*  foUon:  Olf*  a 
full  exposure,  and  use  weak  developer,  viz. :  Satoratad  aolvtisa  of  oxalaU  of 
pota.ssium,  3  ounces  ;  saturated  solution  of  aalphaU  of  iroa.  1  oaaea  •  tea  p*r 
cent,  solution  of  bromide  of  tmtaMium,  2  or  3  dropa ;  make  the  boU  ap  tot 
ounces  with  distilled  water.     The  picture  will  be  a  little  lonnr  fH-ir  aaval  ta 

appearing,'"'*   if  ..-"."■- 1- i  — :" ■     -- ".~"  .      .-    • 

regularity,  ._ 

utile  darker  Iuam  ucnufTu,  «•  i>uare  la  a  attgoi  loea  in  *f^^  utnfr     WMS  tt* 

picture  is  suHiciently  ileuse,  place  in  clearing  bath  of  aeeilo  addTl  dndua  t* 

20  ounces  of  water.  Drain  off,  pi>'l  ■n'^l*  "«''^»'<  i"***!*—-' 1-^ —    «&i- 

is  done  to  get  rid  of  the  iron, 

After  second  acid  bath,  well  waah  print ,  _  ^ 

bath  (hypo,  4  ounces ;  water,  20  ounces).  Aftv  fliinfc  th**prtaM~aHiw  <m 
well  washeil  in  running  water.  If  deTelopment  la  amidol  H  ui«faii«4  th* 
following  is  the  formula  used  :— Sulphite  aoda,  1  oono* ;  water  to  aO  oaaaai  ; 
to  each  ounce  add  4  to  6  grains  of  amidol  in  powder,  and  6  te  10  drops  of  tsa 
per  cent  solution  of  bromide  of  potaasium.  The  expoaare  mnat  be  nan  ao- 
curately  timed  than  for  the  weak  oxalate  developer,  and  laa*  ezpoean  b 
needed.  The  bromide  paper  must  always  be  aoaked  in  water  befota  applyii( 
the  developer.  The  image  will  appear  more  qaickly  in  amidol  thaa  ia  faiwM 
oxalate.  It  will  be  found  easier,  in  case  of  error,  to  modify  expcsof*  — **-r 
than  alter  the  strength  of  the  developer.  Hints  on  moonting,  and  framing,  aad 
preparing  enlarged  negatives  concluded  a  moet  iotaraeting  papir.  A  abort 
discussion  followed,  during  which  Mr.  Hodges  made  atill  mors  oontribntioaa 
to  the  many  valuable  hints  contained  in  bii  paper. 

South  London  Photographlo  Sooisty.— Jannary  0,— Mr.  Maurice  Uowstl 
(Vice-President)  in  the  chair.— Mr.  Howard  Eslkh  showed  and  daaeribsd  a 
very  interesting  set  of  120  slides  illustrating  the  aoeoery  of  ooanty  Aatria, 
Ireland,  including  views  of  Belfast,  Larne,  Portmah.  the  Otaat'a  Uaoasway, 
Glenariff,  &c.  Slides  were  afterwards  shown  by  Meava.  French,  Oardaer, 
Pickering,  and  others. 


irith  distilled  water.  The  jiicture  will  be  a  little  longer  fH-ir  asval  ta 
g,  but,  if  properly  expo«e<l,  will  come  ap  and  attaia  dainty  ia  gnat 
y,  the  operation  being  quite  under  control  Usraloe  th*  pletms  a 
rker  than  desired,  aa  there  ia  a  alight  lose  In  thsUM.  Whaa  lb* 
.  «,.«;„i.„.i.,  ,.„...„  pi,<^  ,„  eleering  bath  of  aosUoadiCl  dndua  t* 
),  and  apply  aeoood  quaaUtyofaameaolatloa.  Ai* 
n,  which  would  otherwia*  degrade  lb*  Ufk  Ugktb 
11  waah  print  before  fixing  bi  ftaably  ■adahypa 


Woolwich  Photognittphlc  Society.— January  9,  Mr.  W.  U.  Dawaoalatba 

chair. — After  the  election  of  four  new  member*,  the  Society'a  a*w  laatan. 
which  has  been  built  expressly  by  Messrs.  Noakes,  of  Greenwiiui,  was  inspsctad 
and  criticised.  Several  members  had  brought  alidaa  to  be  teated.  this  heiaga 
preliminary  trial  before  the  Exhibition  (which  takes  place  on  Pebraary  37.  38) 
and  29)  of  both  slides  and  lantern.  The  light  riven  was  proaouncad  exoolMat, 
a  ten-inch  focus  lens  being  used,  and  some  good  alidea  ware  exhibited.  A  asa 
of  about  fifty  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Thompson,  illostrating  camp  life  at  Alderabot,  war* 
well  received. 

Bath  Photographic  Society.— Under  the  auapioee  of  the  Literary  and  Fhilo- 
sophical  Association,  a  cunwrsiir.ione  took  place  on  Friday,  the  Srd  iaat.,  at  tba 
Royal  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution.  The  company  waa  nnmerooa,  and 
included  many  leading  citizen.i.  The  Bath  Photographic  Society  filled  tba 
programme,  the  principal  feature  of  which  waa  an  iUostratad  lectnre  oa 

"  PHOTOGBArHINO  INSECT  LlTB," 

given  in  a  popular  style  by  Colonel  Linlay  Blathwayt.  Boom  vary  pailHt 
illustrations  were  given  by  the  aid  of  the  lantern,  liomerooa  pbotoffrapba, 
direct  and  of  large  size,  as  well  as  bromide  enlargements,  wera  diaplayed  aSoat 
the  hall,  all  of  which  had  been  prepared  by  Colonel  Blathwayt  for  this  Wtora. 
Seldom  has  such  painstaking  and  skilful  work  in  this  branch  of  photography 
been  shown.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  waa  a  general  display  of 
members'  work  on  the  walls  and  tables.  The  President  of  the  PhoUM^^iie 
Society  (Mr.  Perren)  showed  enlargements  in  carbon  and  a  fla* *eri**  aTSeotaa 
views.  Mr.  George  F.  Powell  sent  enlargements  and  som*  fifty  priata  te 
various  styles,  illustrative  of  last  season's  work,  mostly  film  work.  _  Mr.  E.  J. 
Appleby's  exhibit  was  the  most  prolific  Frenagraph  and  pocket  K*dak  aixaa 
were  chosen,  and  these  were  illustrated  by  all-round  printing  methoda.  Thla 
gentleman  also  sent  a  frame  of  traosparenciea  abowiBg  mie^  of  llMtmMt. 
and  lantern  slides  printed  by  contact  flrom  packet  Kodak  Blma.  OoMOM- 
Sealey  exhibited  a  frame  of  transparencies,  also  an  enlargament.  and  coataet 
prints.  Mr.  Ernest  Lambert  showed  frameil  specimens  of  portrait*,  larg*  haads 
direct,  also  Freuagraphs.  Rev.  E.  A.  PurvU  sent  aeTeral  ealanteaiant*  frm. 
quarter-plate  snap-shots.  Dr.  Norman  oontributad  enlargement^  and  dteert 
prints  of  antiquarian  interest  from  film  negative*.  Mr.  Aoatin  J.  King  abowad 
Freuagraphs  and  stereographs.  Monsignor  Williams  gar*  illustjatJona  of 
snap-shot  work  with  the  stereographs  from  cut  films.  The  Hon.  Sec.  {lb. 
Micidleton  Ashman)  showed  examples  of  interior  and  exterior  work  don*  at  »* 
excursions.  After  tea  there  was  an  exhibition  of  lantern  alidea,  aearly  all  of 
the  foregoing  members  contributing.  Mr.  Perren  presided,  and  Mr.  '^PTue^ 
conducted  the  lantern  arrangements.  At  the  close  Mr.  T.  ^-  Pj»"^i~r" 
man  of  the  Literary  Association,  conlially  thanke.1  the  members  of  tba  rM*** 
graphic  Society,  and  expressed  a  hojw  that  there  would  be  at  leaat  one  eTSBlag 
of  tbe  kind  each  year  the  Societies  existed,  the  very  largo  attendance  indicating 
unmistakably  the  popularity  of  these  evenioga.     The  lectors  was  Ulostrataa 

by  fifty  ^ 

Lantern  Slides  made  kbom  pHaTo-wcRooB.vrH«. 

After  giving  a  definition  of  an  insect,  the  lecturer  expUined  that  it*  body 
forms  a  kind  of  long  sac  or  tube,  in  which  there  are  a  series  olooasUK*»oes 
dividing  it  into  a  number  of  apparent  segment!,  and  that  the  poitioaa  I 
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-these  constrictions  are  more  or  less  thickened  and  hardened,  giving  support  to 
"the  muscles,  so  that,  while  we  have  our  skeleton  inside  our  body,  the  insect  has 
its  body  inside  its  skeleton.  Photographs  of  the  mouth  organs  of  a  beetle,  fly, 
■flea,  plant  bag,  and  other  insects  snowed  the  very  different  forms  the  mouth 
organs  assumed,  according  to  the  different  purposes  they  had  to  serve.  A 
number  of  photographs  illustrated  the  structure  of  the  eye.  Among  Inverte- 
brates are  two  types  of  eye,  simple  and  compound.  Simple  eyes  may  consist 
of  a  mere  pigment  spot,  or  may  increase  in  complexity  to  something  approach- 
ing the  structure  of  the  human  eye,  which  was  described  somewhat  fully,  and 
it  was  explained  how  the  simple  eyes  of  insects  perceive  objects  much  as  we 
do  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  reversed  picture  is  thrown  on  the  expansion  of  the  nerve 
endings.  In  the  compound  eyes  the  whole  principle  is  dififerent ;  here  the 
surface  of  each  eye  is  divided  into  a  number  of  facets,  the  article  of  each 
forming  a  minute  lens,  the  number  of  facets  varying  from  a  very  few  in  some 
species  of  the  ant  to  four  thousand  in  the  house  fly,  and  twenty-five  thousand 
in  some  beetles.  A  section  was  shown  through  the  compound  eye  of  a  fly.  In 
this  case  each  facet  was  an  outer  cover  like  a  watch  glass,  forming  the  cornea, 
beneath  which  came  a  lens,  and  then  a  crystalline  cone,  the  point  of  junction 
of  lens  and  cone  surrounded  by  pigment  cells  as  an  iris,  the  cone  connected 
with  the  retina  by  a  transparent  rod.  In  the  case  of  the  compound  eye,  the 
insect  sees  the  actual  object,  and  not  its  reversed  image.  Several  photographs 
were  shown  of  portions  of  eyes  with  facets,  both  hexagonal  and  square,  one 
showing  the  image  of  the  lamp  flame  in  each  facet.  An  account  was  given  of 
the  structure  of  a  fly's  foot,  also  of  the  spiracles  and  air  tubes.  Several  slides 
were  devoted  to  insect  parasites,  acari  from  the  house  fly,  &c.,  and  also  of 
double  parasites,  such  as  a  mite  parasitic  on  a  beetle,  with  a  small  acarus  parasitic 
on  itself,  showing  that  there  is  at  least  a  foundation  for  the  well-known 
lines : — 

"  E'en  little  fleas  have  other  fleas 
Upon  their  backs  to  bite  'em ; 
And  these,  a^ain,  have  smaller  fleas, 
And  so  ad  infinitum." 

'Some  examples  were  shown  of  objects  taken  by  reflected  light — eggs  of  butter- 
flies, and  some  of  the  eggs  of  the  stone  mite,  which  sometimes  appear  in  im- 
mense numbers  in  a  single  night  in  places  where  they  have  not  been  seen  before 
for  years.  The  lecturer  ended  by  saying  that  photo-micrography  was  a  pur- 
suit that  could  be  taken  up  by  any  one  possessing  a  microscope  and  a  camera, 
requiring  no  special  apparatus,  so  long,  at  least,  as  only  simple  low-power  work, 
SQch  as  had  been  shown  that  evening,  was  aimed  at ;  but  that  here  both  original 
and  useful  work  might  be  done  by  any  one.  One  was  independent  both  of  season, 
time,  or  place  ;  if  you  could  not  go  out  of  doors,  objects  might  be  found  in  the 
house  irom  which  faithful  pictures  might  be  made  of  that  on  which,  very 
likely,  no  human  eye  had  ever  gazed  before,  or,  if  it  had,  of  which  no  record 
had  been  left. 

Bradford  Photographic  Society January  9,  Mr.  R.  J.  Appleton  in  th* 

chair.— Mr.  W.  Harmswohth,  of  Bradford,  gave  his  very  interesting  lantern 
lecture,  entitled 

A  Tour  to  the  Isle  op  Wight,  London,  and  the  South  Coast, 
A  number  of  very  good  slides  illustrating  the  journey  were  thrown  on  the 
«creen,  and  the  lecture  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  a  large  number  of  members. 
The  Society's  own  lantern  was  used  for  the  first  time,  and  was  manipulated  by 
Mr.  E.  Harmsworth.  The  lantern  was  presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr. 
F.  J.  R.  SutcliflTe,  and  the  nine-foot  square  Crystal  Palace  opaque  screen  by 
Mr.  Percy  Lund,  two  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society.  To  both  of  these 
gentlemen  the  Society  tenders  its  sincere  thanks  for  their  kindness  in  pre- 
senting these  two  most  useful  and  essential  articles. 

LlTerpool  Amateur  Photographic  Associatton.  —  January  9.  —  Mr.  R. 
Talbot  Kelly,  R.B.A.,  gave  a  lecture  on 

Egypt  and  the  Arabs. 

The  lecturer,  passing  quickly  over  the  ground  traversed  by  the  ordinary 
-tourist,  dealt  chiefly  with  the  lesser-known  parts  of  Egypt,  and  described  the 
habitations,  customs,  and  manners  of  the  native  population  in  parts  removed 
from  European  influences.  He  also  gave  a  realistic  account  of  his  visit  to  the 
Bedouins  or  Arab  tribes  of  the  desert,  with  whom  he  remained  some  time, 
making  innumerable  sketches  of  these  picturesque,  roving  people,  to  be  worked 
up  into  pictures  upon  his  return  to  England.  The  lecture,  which  throughout 
was  of  a  highly  interesting  nature,  was  illustrated  by  a  number  of  lantern 
slides,  some  of  which  were  direct  photographs,  others  being  photographic 
reproductions  of  paintings  by  the  lecturer, 

Sheffield  Photograpbic  Society.— January  6.— The  chair  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  Tomlinson,  and  a  new  member  elected.  A  set  of  slides,  illustrating  the 
Rivers  and  Broads  of  Norfolk  and  Sufi'olk,  lent  by  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
Company,  were  thrown  on  the  screen,  the  lantern  being  ably  manipulated  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Charlesworth,  the  descriptive  portion  being  given  by  Mr.  S.  Camp, 
to  each  of  whom  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded,  as  also  to  the  Manager 
of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company  for  loan  of  the  slides. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 
1896. 

February  27-29 Woolwich  Photographic  Society. 

March  2-6   *South  London  Photographic  Society.    Hon.  Secretary, 

•  Charles  H.  Oakden,  30,  Henslowe-road,  East  Dulwich, 

S.E. 

•       3-6  •Cheltenham  Amateur   Photographic  Society.      Philip 

Thomas,  College  Pharmacy,  Cheltenham. 

*  Signifies  that  there  are  Open  Classes. 


€otre!^))onlience* 


'  Correspondents  should  never  v:rite  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.    No  notice  it  taken 
of  co^nmiLnifCations  unless  the  nfitnen  and  addresses  of  the  voritars  are  given. 


PAPER  NEGATIVES. 
To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  allow  me  to  add  some  words  to  the  letters  pub- 
lished in  The  British  Jourxal  or  Photography,  on  December  13  and  27, 
about  paper  negatives.  I  did  not  read  the  discussion  published  before, 
but  I  adhere  absolutely  to  the  opinions  of  the  two  letter-writers.  The 
spools  of  paper  coated  with  negative  emulsion  are  the  best  things  for 
photography  at  home  and  abroad.  Since  I  got  acquainted  with  the 
negative  paper  of  the  firm  Morgan,  at  Richmond,  I  have  employed  it  in 
several  roll-holders,  and  even  cut  in  sheets  in  ordinary  dark  slides,  up  to 
the  size  of  18  x  24  o.m.  (the  French  whole-plate).  'The  emulsion  keeps 
perfectly  on  the  support  paper,  before,  or  after  exposure,  the  development 
is  quite  easy,  and  one  gets  excellent  negatives  without  a  trace  of  halo,  be 
it  from  a  window  in  an  interior  or  from  the  sun-lighted  sky  in  a  landscape, 
where  the  tops  of  the  trees  show  often  traces  of  halo  on  a  glass  negative. 

I  generally  develop  twenty-four  negatives  of  drawings  or  printing  types 
(which  are  my  specialiU)  at  once  in  an  old  hydroquinone  bath,  and  they 
are  very  good,  quite  black  and  white.  For  portrait  or  landscape  I 
prefer  our  old  friend  pyrosoda,  which  gives  detail  and  intensity  at  will. 
After  washing,  I  squeeze  the  negatives  on  metal  plates  (ferrotype),  and 
the  surface  of  the  negative  is  as  even  as  a  glass  plate,  and  gives  excellent 
prints  without  the  grain  of  the  paper.  The  only  drawback  of  this  excellent 
method  is  the  want  of  transparency  of  the  paper,  which  lengthens  the 
printing,  and  renders  it  difficult  in  winter.  But  still  I  prefer  it  to  glass 
plates,  both  for  its  lightness  and  its  cheapness,  notwithstanding  its  ex- 
cellent results.  In  latter  times  I  sometimes,  for  cut  sheets,  use  celluloid 
films,  which  are  better  than  glass  plates,  but  are  stiU  inferior  to  paper. 

If  several  of  the  good  firms  would  make  proper  spools  I  am  sure  the 
amateurs  would  be  tempted  to  try  and  then  to  adopt  them.  Perhaps 
some  chemists  would  then  try  to  find  a  method  for  rendering  the  paper 
translucid,  and  there  is  no  doubt  they  would  find  it  if  they  willed  it. 

Paris,  le  8  Janvier,  1896,  30  rue  Blanche.  Mabie  Pellechet. 

P.S.— Without  mentioning  the  landscape  architecture  negatives,  I  have 
made  about  2000  paper  negatives,  13-t-18  cm.  of  drawings,  so  you  can 
see  that  I  have  a  certain  experience  of  the  paper. 


USE  OF  THE  SWING  BACK. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  returned  last  week  from  a  southern  tour,  and  on 
reading  the  back  numbers  of  your  Journal,  to  which  I  have  been 
subscriber  for  the  last  ten  years,  I  find  in  your  No.  1850,  of  October  18 
last,  an  article  on  the  use  of  swing  back.  This  article  is  based  upon  a 
process  which  I  originated  last  autumn,  and  which  I  published  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Association  Beige  de  Pliotogtaphie,  Nos.  8  and  9,  August  and 
September,  my  article  is  dated  September  9,  entitled  "  le  Redressement  des 
Lignes,"  and  this  number  of  the  Bulletin  was  posted  on  September  15 
and  you  received  on  the  16th  as  usual  in  exchange  with  your  good  paper. 

My  above  article,  with  specimen  and  diagrams,  has  been  reproduced  or  re- 
sumed by  a  great  number  of  the  photographic  journals,  for  instance.  Photo- 
graphisches  Ce^'tral  Blatt,  No.  3;  Plintoyrtiphische  Mittheilungen,i(o.  16; 
St.  Petersbvrti  Photographic  Journal,  No.  10;  Photo  Gazette  Paris,  No.  12 ; 
Bulletin  de  la  Sociith  Photographique ,  No.  9,  all  dated  October,  and  they 
all  mentioned  my  name  and  the  origin,  in  connexion  with  the  process, 
your  Journal  being  the  only  exception. 

It  is  true,  your  article  extends  beyond  the  particulars  given  by  myself 
in  the  articles,  but  your  second  paragraph  of  second  column  shows  clearly 
that  the  base  of  process  is  the  one  given  by  me,  namely,  the  combined 
Inclinations  of  the  negative  and  the  positive  sensitive  tissue.  It  is  not  a 
considerable  matter  to  find  this,  but  something  new  always  takes  a  con- 
siderable trouble  to  be  found  out,  and,  when  pubhshing  the  result,  it  is 
but  a  small  compensation  if  our  name  be  published  in  connexion  with 
same. 

I  feel  certain  it  is  also  generally  your  habit  to  name  in  your  JocbnaIi 
the  origin  of  the  articles  or  processes  you  publish,  and  that  it  was  on  this 
occasion  an  oversight  if  it  was  not  done. 

I  should  be  glad  to  learn  if  this  is  so,  the  more  as  I  have  other  novelties 
relating  to  stereoscopic  photography  which  I  might  shortly  bring  under 
notice. — I  am,  yours,  <feo.,  Victor  Selb. 

45,  Avenue  Moretus,  Anvers,  January  6,  1896. 

The  above  letter  has  been  forwarded  to  the  writer  of  the  article  in 
question,  who  replies  as  follows : — 

"  This  is  a  very  curious  instance  of  two  writers  travelling  almost 
simultaneously  over  the  same  lines,  but  you  can  assure  M.  Victor  Selb 
that  the  article  he  refers  to  was  not  inspired  in  any  way  by  his  com- 
munications to  the  Belgian  journal,  as  neither  at  the  time  it  was 
written  nor  up  to  the  present  have  I  seen  his  article  nor  any  of  the  re- 
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productions  or  references  to  it.  What  I  wrote  was  purely  from  work 
actually  in  hand  at  the  time,  and  was  scarcely  put  forward  as  presenting 
any  novelty  to  ordinary  photographers  except  in  as  far  as  I  wished  to 
demonstrate  that  for  enlarging  purposes,  in  order  to  secure  the  very 
highest  class  of  results,  it  is  better  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  swing  back  in 
taking  the  negative.  I  do  not  know,  of  course,  the  general  tenour  of  Mr. 
Selb's  article,  but  I  judge  from  the  reference  he  makes  to  mine  that  he 
attaches  importance  to  the  swinging  the  negative  and  sensitive  plate  in 
contrary  directions  so  far  as  swinging  the  negative  or  proof  to  be  copied  is 
concerned  ;  it  has,  of  course,  been  known  to  every  one  that  sloping  per- 
pendiculars can  be  corrected  by  this  means,  and,  in  order  to  secure  sharp- 
ness in  the  copy,  it  is  such  an  obvious  and  necessary  corollary  that  the 
sensitive  plate  or  surface  be  swung  in  the  contrary  direction,  that  I 
really  cannot  say  whether  or  not  it  is  a  matter  that  was  or  was  not  known 
generally.  I  merely  mentioned  these  two  points  as  being  absolutely 
necessary  to  perfection  in  result,  and,  if  there  was  anything  "  novel  "  at 
all  in  the  article,  it  was  the  formula  for  calculating  the  position  in  which 
the  neijative  must  be  placed  in  order  to  secure  at  once  accuracy  of  lines 
as  well  as  absolute  sharpness.  It  may  also  be  new  to  many  that  an 
absolutely  better  result  can  be  secured  under  such  circumstances  by 
tilting  the  camera  as  macb  as  may  be  necessary,  and  letting  the  swing 
back  and  sliding  front  alone  when  the  negative  is  taken,  and  doing  what 
is  required  to  secure  ptrpendicular  lines  when  the  enlargement  is  made." 


STEREOSCOPY  ON  THE  SCREEN. 
To  the  Editors. 

GENTLEstEN,— In  the  paper  by  Mr.  Freshwater,  given  before  the  London 
and  Provincial  Photographic  Association,  and  published  in  the  Jodrnal 
last  week,  he  commences  by  claiming  that  his  method  of  obtaining  a 
stereoscopic  effect  on  the  screen  has  not  been  shown  before  in  this 
country.  If  I  understand  the  method  correctly,  I  think  that  it  has.  At 
the  Wolverhampton  Free  Library  Science  Students'  Soit^e  some  years 
ago,  I  assisted  Mr.  W.  Whitehouse,  F.C.8.,  to  give  an  entertainment  by  a 
similar  method.     We  used  an  ordinary  biunial  lantern  and  limelight. 

A  square  of  specially  selected  red  glass  was  placed  behind  the  slide  in 
one  lantern  and  a  specially  selected  green  behind  the  other.  A  slide 
from  one  half  of  the  stereoscopic  negative  was  placed  in  one  lantern 
(illuminated  by  red),  and  a  elide  from  the  other  half  of  the  same  negative 
in  the  other  lantern  (illuminated  by  green),  the  two  pictures  being 
thrown  nearly  coincident  on  tlie  screen.  They  were  viewed  through  a 
pair  of  spectacles  prepared  with  similar  red  and  green  glass  to  that  used 
in  the  lantern,  an  audience  of  about  a  dozen  being  accommodated  at  once, 
aa  we  only  had  that  number  of  spectacles. 

There  was  a  little  difficulty  in  getting  the  "  effect,"  and  I  discovered 
afterwards  it  was  due  to  the  two  objectives  being  of  slightly  different 
focus. 

The  exact  date  I  cannot  give  from  memory,  and  I  have  not  the  pro- 
gramme up  here  (I  can  obtain  one),  but  it  is  at  least  four  or  five  years 
ago,  I  should  say.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  T.  W.  Debrinoton. 

12,  Guild/ord-road,  S.W.,  January  13,  1896. 
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DR.  EMERSON  AS  A  NOVELIST. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  —  In  your  kind  and  prominent  comments  upon  Dr. 
Emerson's  latest  book,  Mamh  Leaves,  your  critic  suggests  that,  were  Dr. 
Emerson  to  devote  himself  to  fiction,  he  might  do  for  East  Anglia  what 
Mr.  Hardy  has  done  for  Wessex,  and  Mr.  Blackmore  for  the  west. 

May  I  point  out  that  Dr.  Emerson  has  already  produced  several  works 
of  fiction,  notably,  A  Son  of  the  Fens,  English  IdyU,  East  Coast  Yams, 
Tales  from  Welsh  Wales,  and  Signor  Lippo.  all  of  these  works  having  re- 
ceived the  best  of  notice  from  the  best  literary  papers,  e.g.,  Saturday 
Review,  National  Observer,  Athenimim,  &c.,  and  some  of  the  very  best 
and  most  distinguished  men  claim  that  some  of  them  'belong  to 
literature  ! '    Further  praise  is  not  needed. 

I  assume  your  critic  is  not  a  student  of  general  literature,  and,  as  such 
works  as  the  above  are  not  sent  to  the  photographic  press  for  review,  he 
has  missed  them.  Trusting  that  this  may  lead  him  and  others  to  the 
books  themselves,  books  that  are  caviare  to  the  public  and  people  of 
school-board  education. — I  am,  yours,  Ac,  Litebatdre. 


THE  PHABMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlbstkk, — As  one  of  those  who,  by  agitation  in  the  trade  press  (three 
or  four  years  ago),  did  somtthing  to  stir  up  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  to 
take  action  against  unqualified  tradesmen,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that 
I  never  imagined  that  Mr.  Hume  would  find  himself  in  the  position  of 
"defendHnt."  For  my  part  I  always  conceived  him  to  be  "  one  of  the 
fraternity,"  at  the  same  time  I  knew  (and  know  still)  of  similar  ille- 
galities in  high  places. 

I  certainly  consider  all  the  sympathy  expressed  for  Mr.  Hume  ill- 
considered,  except,  of  course,  from  a  personal  point  of  view. 


Mr  Hum.  sajya  I  think,  that  he  lu.  h««  la  th«  trai.  Ihlfty  tmni 
What  trade -that  of  an  optician?  I  have  bMn  in  Mr.  HaoM't  ihop. 
some  years  ago,  and  it  certainly  lookad  torn*  aneammoDlT  like  lh«t  ol  • 
chemist  and  druggitL  Be  that  a*  it  mar,  be  rnnit  lw*«  been  MrfaMlw 
well  known  the  poiren  oonferred  apon  tbe  PhwniMMliMl  BooSt  IM 
the  exceptions  allowed,  which  might  poedUy  have  broMfat  Mr.  H^ 
into  line  with  the  great  body  of  pharmaeieta,  had  he  emd  lo  «■»*«■—«»■ 
the  idea. 

A  }  j",'S^o'*  :""*  ,',"1^*  twenty-seven  year,  ago,  and.  ae  017  eerttAeate  U 
dated  1873,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  examination  wii  no  itUTer  Uiaa  a 
person  of  average  intellect  could  paM.  Why  eoald  not  Mr.  Home  have 
done  the  same,  knowing,  ae  be  must  have  done,  of  the  irlrtmni  at  th» 
Pharmacy  Act  of  1868? 

My  recollection  is  that  the  trade  in  photo-obemieals  »ae  at  the  time 
(1868)  of  a  very  limited  character.  In  the  town  where  I  waa  appranlioad, 
an  optirian  certainly  did  iomething  in  it.  I  knew  him  quite  well,  bat  { 
knew  also  that  one  of  the  chemiata  (and  draggiata)  alao  ""A*  a  apaeialitj 
of  photo-chemicals,  and  such  pare  reagenta,  <feo.,  aa  ate  required  br 
analysts,  Ac. 

In  another  large  town  in  the  West  of  England,  I  know  (or  a  faei  thai 
one  of  the  chemiata  there  did  the  balk  of  the  trade  in  the  apparaioa  and 
chemicals,  <tc.,  then  used  by  the  old  wet-oollodion  workan.    I  waa  aa 

assistant  there,  and  saw  and  heard  many  indioatiooa  and  liiilagainw 

of  those  old  days.  Going  north,  we  know  that  Mawaon  A  Swan  h»f«  ben 
from  the  first  connected  with  pharmacy.  Many  similar  eaaea  eoiild.  no 
doubt,  be  found,  proving  that,  all  altng,  the  sJe  of  theae  gooda  haa  been 
for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  obemiats  and  draggiata,  or  men  who 
were  at  some  period  of  their  lives  connected  with  the  jriig  trade. 

Many  of  the  statements  made  in  the  letters  of  yoar  eoneapondanta 
are,  on  the  face  of  them,  exaggerations,  to  aay  the  leaat  It  la  taeoa- 
ceivable  that  a  person  who  haa  had  to  past  a  stiff  examination  in  ehemialry 
(see  the  present  minor  syllabus),  including  analyiia,  and  who  mtiat 
have  spent  some  months  at  least  in  a  properly  qaaliAad  labontoiy 
(where  the  necessity  for  purity,  and  so  00.  of  all  reagenta  need  woold  be 
impressed  upon  him),  should,  when  in  business  (or  himsiK,  deliberately 
supply  any  article  (or  aoalytical  purposes  impure  and  unfit  tot  loah  oaa. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  in  most  towns  of  any  size  there  ia  on* 
chemist  and  druggist  who  appears  to  be  tA'  man  who  lays  himaeU  oat 
for  the  supply  of  chemicals  and  reagents,  and  to  whom  doetoce,  tai 
chemists,  <»c.,  go  when  they  want  such  goods.  Bnn  over  a  few  toWBl, 
and  the  names  of  these  men  come  naturally  to  the  Upa :  Meweaatto^n- 
Tyne,  Mawson  &  Swan,  or  Brady  <fe  Martin ;  Leeda,  Be;niolda  *  Bnnaoa ; 
Cheltenham,  Thomas  or  Beetham;  Leioeeter,  Joaeph  Young;  Onai 
Yarmouth,  Wm.  8.  Poll,  and  so  on. 

Many  of  your  readers  mav  have  an  idea  that  the  pro6te  «t  the  divnlat 
are  enormous.  Tell  them  that  we  pay  9s.  id.  per  doien  for  Beeeham'a, 
and  sell  at  Oid. ;  lis.  dd.  per  dozen  for  Seigel'a,  and  sell  at  Is.,  to  take 
two  of  the  best  known ;  and  that  stamped  medicinea — even  the  raiar 
sort — are  all  similarly  "  cut,"  and  they  won't  belirra  yoa.  Drnga  aad 
chemicals  are  all  "cut "in  the  same  way,  and  aome  amateara  espeat 
even  their  developers  at  the  bare  coat  of  the  oontente.  DUftntiti^ 
I  charges  are  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  lower  than  when  I  waa  an  apprentie*. 
All  that  is  conserved  to  us  is  the  "  poison  nhedale,"  and  thia  ia,  aa  a 
rule,  more  trouble  than  it  is  worth.  For  my  part,  I  don't  keep  ball 
those  on  the  list,  and  rarely  supply  the  other  half.  It  ia  not  worth  the 
risk,  for  the  fact  that  due  precaution  has  bean  t^cen  doean't  prevent  a 
man  poisoning  himself,  and  also  is  no  aafagnard  againat  aneaUed-for 
strictures  (yon  have  only  to  read  some  reports  of  ioqoeata  o(  late  year*). 
on  the  part  of  coroners,  who  ought  to  be,  bat  are  not,  better  informed. 

The  fact  is,  the  agitation  in  re  Mr.  Home,  is  little  mof 
sympathy  with  an  undoubtedly  clever  and  (morally)  qoali&ed,  1 
registered,  man.  But  who's  to  blame  for  that?  I  know  aeraral 
and  good  fellows  who  are  much  in  the  same  boat ;  one  of  them  if  ■■ 
good  as  a  full-blown  M.D.,  but,  someho<r,  he  oan't  get  throagh,  aad 
another  has  passed  at  vartow  limes  all  the  subjects  in  the  minor,  bat  haa 
never  been  able  to  do  them  all  at  the  same  sitting  ! 

For  my  own  part  I  practixe  dentistry,  surgieal  and  meohanieal ;  bat  I 
should  not  do  so.  nor  expect  to  be  allowed  to  oali  myself  a  dentiat,  wan 
I  not  qualified  and  reflistered. 

It  is  quite  true  that  things  are  very  different  to  what  they  were  twaaty- 
five  years  ago.  Various  new  industries  have  grown  up,  b>il  it  eaanot  be 
denied  that  the  Pharmacemical  Society  haa,  in  the  matter  o(  tdtieaticm, 
kept  in  the  front.  Pharmacists  or  chemists  and  drog<ista  are  an  edn- 
cated  body  o(  men,  and  can  do  all  that  is  reqairrd  o(  tbao,  with,  of 
course,  the  usual  exceptions,  as  in  all  trades  and  profeaaiaiia. 

Alter  the  law  if  you  like,  and  if  it  be  necessary.  Many  obamiste  will 
supprrt  reform.  But  don't  ran  away  with  the  idea  that  there  are  beapa  ct 
"fat "  in  pharmacy. 

I  was  once  managing  a  buf)in*^ss  for  a  gentleman  who'e  name  atanda- 
exceedingly  high  in  the  estimation  of  photographer*.  He  told  me  that 
he  wished  "  me  to  have  all  I  could  make  there  in  the  way  ot  profit,  hr 
was  quite  satisfied  if  he  got  enough  oat  o(  it  to  pay  for  hia  glorae  :"  bat 
I  could  only  make  8/.  or  so  per  week,  so  hampermi  were  we  by  nnqoaliflaA 
grabbers. 

However,  I  must  bring  this  to  a  cloee,  and,  with  apotogiea  U*  tli» 
length  of  this  letter, — I  am,  yoms,  Ac, 
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ILLINGWORTH  VERSUS  DBAYCOTT. 

To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlembn, — Kindly  allow  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable 
paper,  to  tender  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  profession  for  their  letters  of 
sympathy  in  the  loss  of  my  recent  action.  It  is  something  to  know  that 
there  are  others  who  haye  had  precisely  the  same  experience.  I  much 
appreciate  the  sympathy  extended  towards  me. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

J.  A.  Dratcott. 
G6  atid  67,  Neto-itreet,  Birmingham;  Leicester-square,  Walsall; 
and  11,  Gold-street,  Northampton,  January  14,  1896. 


•SOCIETY  OF  LADY  AETISTS'  PHOTOGEAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  EDrroHS. 

Gentlembn, — I  enclose  you  a  prospectus  of  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Society  of  Lady  Artists  for  1896.  As  art  photography  forms  one  of  the 
classes  of  exhibits,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers. 

I  may  mention  that  George  Davison,  Esq.,  late  Secretary  of  the 
■Camera  Club,  and  Lyonel  Clark,  Esq.,  are  the  Judges  in  the  photographic 
section  ;  and  their  names  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  class  of  work 
57hich  will  be  admitted. — I  am,  yours,  &a., 

Fanny  E.  Pabtbidoe,  Sec. 

9,  Nottingham-place,  W.,  January  13,  1816. 

[Particulars  of  the  photographic  section  may  be  obtained  of  Miss 
Partridge  at  the  address  given. — Eds.] 


•»*  All  matters  intended  /or  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  induding 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Ebitoks,  The  Bkitibh  Journal  op 
Photoqrapht,"  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  Inattention  to 
this  misfires  delay, 

•»*  Correspondents  are  informed  thai  vx  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com- 
munications through  the  pott.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given, 

*»'*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  huiness  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs,  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-street, 
Covent  Garden,  Jjmdon, 

*»*  It  woxdd  b»  convenient  if  friends  desiring  advice  respecting  apparatus, 
failures  in  practice,  or  other  information,  would  call  at  the  Mditorial  Office 
on  Thursdays  from  9  to  12  noon. 


liANTEBX. — W.  V.  Morris. — If  the  figures  be  cut  out  and  mounted  on  glass 
as  a  lantern  slide,  and  used  as  such,  they  wUl  be  perfectly  sharp  when 
projected  on  the  screen. 

Veiung  of  NEGATn-Es. — Bbamdean.  The  veiling,  when  some  of  the  negatives 
are  treated  with  acid,  is  because,  in  the  instances  when  it  occurs,  the 
~  negatives  are  not  sufficiently  washed. 

Patents  ;  Calcium  Carbide.— Geo.  Pitcher  says  :  1.  "Can  I  make  a  patent 
for  my  own  use  in  trade,  not  to  sell  ?  2.  Where  can  calcium  carbide 
be  procured." — In  reply:  1.  We  presume  you  mean  a  "patented 
article."    No.     2.   Harrington  &  Co.,  53,  City-road,  E.C. 

AhBEEJifiNT.— Printer.  We  cannot  say  if  the  agreement  is  a  legal  document 
or  not  from  the  data  given.  If  it  is,  you  can,  of  aourse,  claim  your 
salary,  according  to  the  terms  of  it,  to  the  end  of  the  term.  You 
had  better  submit  it  to  a  solicitor  if  there  is  any  dispute  in  the 
matter. 

Factory  Acts.— Uncertain  and  Bbamdean.  We  should  opine  that  neither 
case  comes  under  the  Factory  Acts  ;  but  the  abstracts  and  notices 
supplied,  of  course,  give  the  necessary  information  if  carefully  read.  If 
there  is  any  further  doubt  on  the  subject,  apply  to  the  Factory  Inspector 
of  the  district. 

Process  Screen.— L.  E.  N.  S.  Wire  gauze,  however  fine,  will  not  do  in 
place  of  a  properly  ruled  screen.  Even  for  experimental  work  you 
should  have  the  right  thing,  or  you  will  not  be  able  to  judge  how  far 
your  failures  may  be  due  to  your  manipulations,  or  to  the  make-shift 
appliances.  Small  screens  are  not  so  very  expensive,  after  all. 
"Studio. — R.  How. — The  sketch  shows  a  very  good  form  of  studio  for  all-round 
work,  and  the  proportions  are  also  good,  except  the  length.  If  you  can 
get  another  three  or  four  feet,  you  will  find  it  a  great  convenience  at 
times.  Twenty-three  feet  is  a  little  too  short  for  standing  rigures,  full' 
length,  as  it  necessitates  the  use  of  lenses  of  shorter  focus  than  is 
desirable. 

.Scratched  Lens.— S.  Cressy.— The  only  way  to  remove  the  scratch  on  the 
lens  is  to  regrind  and  polish  the  surface.  But  there  is  really  no  reason 
to  do  this,  as  the  scratch  will  do  no  harm  at  all  in  practice.  The  only 
thing  is  there  is  a  very  slight  loss  of  light  from  the  scratch,!  and  nothing 
more.  If  you  try  the  lens,  you  will  discern  no  difference  in  its 
working. 


Oil  Stove — Septimus.  The  fumes  from  this  will  do  no  harm  in  the  dark 
room.  There  should  be  no  smell  if  the  wicks  are  kept  in  good  trim 
and  the  stove  itself  is  kept  clean.  More  smell  arises  from  the  oil  out- 
side the  stove  than  from  the  wick.  If  the  stove  is  wiped  scrupulously 
clean  in  all  parts,  and  the  wick  is  in  good  order  before  it  is  lighted, 
there  will  be  no  smell  from  it,  supposing,  of  aourse,  that  good  oil  is  \ 
used. 

Distilled  Water. — Leeds  says  :  "We  have  a  steam  engine  always  running, 
and  I  notice  that  from  the  exhaust  pipe  there  is  always  a  small  stream, 
or  series  of  drops  of  water.  Is  this  not  distilled  water,  the  same  as  sold 
by  chemists  ? " — It  is  distilled  water,  but  highly  impure,  as  it  is  con- 
taminated with  greasy  matter  from  the  engine.  Such  water  would  not 
do  at  all  for  photographic  purposes.  Tap  water,  however  bad,  would 
be  better. 

Toning  Discoloured  Paper. — R.  W.  C.  If  the  paper  is  all  discoloured  to 
the  ■  extent  of  the  sample  sent,  it  will  be  quite  impossible,  with  any 
toning  bath,  to  g>-t  pure  whites.  Of  course,  there  is  always  a  risk  in 
buying  "job  lots"  at  miscellaneous  dealers';  moreover,  you  say  that 
you  have  had  It  by  you  some  months,  hence  it  must  be  in  a  worse  con- 
dition than  when  yon  first  bouglit  it.  The  only  suggestion  we  can 
make  is  to  throw  the  stuff  into  the  waste  basket. 

Varnish. — W.  Page  asks  for  a  varnish  that  can  be  applied  to  the  negative 
cold  and  will  dry  quickly.  Such  a  varnish  is  made  by  dissolving  dammar 
resin  in  benzolf.  No  very  definite  proportions  can  be  given,  as  different 
samples  of  dammar  make  a  more  viscous  solution  than  others.  Better 
make  a  solution  of  about  thirty  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  then  dilute  it 
if  too  thick.  Dammar  varnish  is  not  so  durable,  or  will  bear  the  same 
rough  usage  as  a  spirit  varnish,  with  shellac  as  a  base. 

WooDBURYTYi'E. — R.  W.  (Glasgow)  writes  :  "Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get 
Woodburytype  blocks  made  from  my  negatives,  and  if  a  licence  is  re- 
quired to  print  photographs  by  the  Woodburytype  process  ?" — We  are 
not  aware  that  any  one  supplies  Woodburytype  blocks  to  the  trade. 
You  might  apply,  however,  to  those  who  do  Woodburytype  printing, 
and  ascertain  if  they  do — the  Woodburytype  Company,  or  Waterlow 
&  Sons,  for  example.  No  licence  is  required  to  do  Woodburytype 
printing. 

Residues. — Agent  says  :  "  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  give  me  the  best 
means  of  saving  gold  and  silver  residues." — To  the  washing  waters  of 
the  prints  add  common  salt  or  hydrochloric  acid.  The  silver  will  then 
be  thrown  down  as  chloride.  To  the  fixing  baths  add  sulphide  of 
potassium,  which  will  throw  down  the  silver  as  sulphide.  To  the 
toning  bath  add  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  Collect  the  precipitates, 
dry,  and  send  to  the  refiner.  Keep  the  gold  and  silver  residues 
separate. 

Washing  Prints. — E.  Mitchell  writes  as  follows:  "In  the  directions  sent 
out  with  the  new  printing  papers  we  are  told  to  wash  the  prints,  after 
fixing,  one  or  two  hours,  and  not  longer.  Is  that  long  enough?  With 
albumen  paper  many  do  not  consider  the  prints  are  sutficiently  washed 
unless  they  have  been  in  running  water  all  night  " — The  time  mentioned 
is  long  enough  if  the  prints  are  attended  to  all  the  time  ;  bat,  if  they 
are  merely  left  soaking  in  water,  they  will  be  insufiiciently  washed. 
Albumen  prints  can  be  as  well  freed  from  the  hypo  salts  in  a  couple  of 
hours  as  by  an  all-night's  washing,  that,  is  if  the  work  is  properly 
done. 

Stained  Background. — Y.  Z.  X.  says  "the  rain  got  through  the  roof  of  the 
studio  on  to  the  background,  and  has  made  a  stain  right  down  the  middle 
of  it.  Can  you  tell  me  of  any  means  of  removing  it  ?  It  is  done  in  dis- 
temper colour." — We  are  afraid  we  cannot  say  how  the  stain  is  to  be  got 
rid  of  except  by  recolourlng  it.  If,  at  the  time  the  water  got  upon  it, 
the  background  had  been  made  evenly  wet  all  over,  it  would  have  dried 
without  showing  a  mark.  Sometimes  thoroughly  wetting  a  distemper 
background  will  remove  old  stains,  but  not  always,  though  the  treat- 
ment will  do  no  harm,  if  it  does  no  good,  if  the  dust  be  carefully  re- 
moved before  the  water  is  applied. 

Under-exposed  Negath'e. — F,  Dunster  says  :  "I  send  you  by  this  same 
post  a  roll,  containing  the  12  x  10  photograph  of  a  landslip.  The  photo  has 
been  printed  from  my  negative  by  one  of  the  best  photographic  companies 
in  the  kingdom.  Will  you  oblige  by  telling  me  wherein  the  fault  of  its 
extreme  darkness  lies  ?  Can  anything  be  done  to  the  negative,  or  will 
it  print  better  as  a  platinotype  or  bromide  than  as  silver  ?  I  am  not  a 
photographer,  but  1  bought  last  year  a  very  fine  series  of  negatives,  all 
12  X 10  and,  with  exception  of  this  and  interior  of  church,  they  have 
printed  ofi'  beautifully." — In  reply :  Judging  from  the  print  sent,  the 
negative  sent  is  very  much  under-exposed.  Possibly  a  better  result 
could  be  obtained  on  gelatino-chloride  or  coUodio-chloride. 

Toning  and  Fi.xing. — E.  C.  Peall  writes:  "  I  have  a  question  which  I  have 
been  troubling  myself  very  much  about.  I  wish  you  to  tell  me  if 
the  prints  toned  and  fixed  in  one  solution  have  the  same  keeping  quality 
as  those  done  in  the  sulpho-cyan-toning  and  fixing  bath  in  two  solu- 
tions ?  I  find  it  very  easy  to  do  my  prints  in  the  toning  and  fixing ; 
would  it  be  more  permanent  if  I  transfer  them  from  the  F.  and  T.  into 
a  solution  of  hypo?" — If  the  toning  and  fixing  bath  is  used  with  judg- 
ments it  is  said  to  give  stable  results.  But  there  is  no  question  that 
toning  and  fixing  in  separate  solutions  gives  much  greater  promise  of 
permanence.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  is  generally  preferred.  There 
would  be  no  harm  done  in  using  a  fresh  solution  of  hypo  after  the  com- 
bined bath,  even  if  it  did  no  good.  If  two  baths  be  used,  why  not  tone 
in  one — sulphocyanide  and  gold — and  fix  in  the  other  ? 

*»*  Several  answers  to  correspondents,  Our  Editorial  Table,  and  many  other 
communications  are  held  over  through  extreme  pressure  on  our  space. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 
The  election  of  the  Council  and  officers  of  the  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society,  which  takes  place  next  month,  is  exciting 
great  interest  among  the  members  of  the  Society.  There  are 
rumours  of  a  contest  for  the  Presidency,  although  what  possible 
jchance  against  Captain  Abney  most  opponents  could  have  it  is 
difficult  to  discover.  A  self-elected  caucus,  however,  has  taken 
upon  itself  not  only  to  run  a  candidate  for  the  Chair,  but  also 
fn  the  cause  of  "  progress "  is  trying  to  exclude  from  the 
Council  a  few  of  the  older  members  who  have  been  re-elected  for 
&  good  many  years,  but  whose  further  presence  on  that  body  ia 
lupposed  in  some  mysterious  way  to  interfere  with  the  progress 
)f  the  Society — and  photography. 

♦  *  » 

The  agitation  for  sending  the  old  members  of  the  Council  to 
he  right-about  was  certainly  not  organized  with  any  appro- 
3riateness  as  regards  time  or  opportunity,  and,  although  the 
Special  General  Meeting  at  which  the  matter  was  discussed 
(vas,  with  the  exception  of  two  gentlemen,  unanimously  in 
■avour  of  some  inchoate  plan  for  providing  a  free  flow  of  new 
Blood,  it  is  possible  that  nothing  further  will  be  done  in  the 


matter  for  some  considerable  time  to  come.  Some  of  the  older 
members  of  the  Council  are  said  to  make  no  secret  of  their  de- 
termination not  to  stand  for  re-election  ;  so  that,  if  thi«  should 
prove  to  be  the  case,  there  can  be  no  great  hurry  to  proceed 
with  any  ill-considered  "  new  blood  "  scheme.  Beddea,  than 
arc  many  members  of  the  Royal  Photographio  Society  who  are 
of  opinion  that  in  very  recent  years  the  enormous  amount  of 
time  which  the  Society  has  passed  in  discussing  questions  of 
internal  policy  and  detail  has  been,  if  not  altogether  unneoeasarj, 
at  any  rate  largely  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  i 


But  why  specially  legislate  for  the  introduction  of  "i 
blood  "  when,  by  the  system  of  free  election  which  the  members 
still  enjoy,  the  matter,  as  it  always  is  and  should  be  in  self- 
governing  corporations,  rests  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
electorate,  who  have  perfect  freedom  of  choice — the  ideal  and 
only  proper  system  of  exercising  the  franchise?  Time  and 
nature  are  the  surest  agents  of  transfusion,  as  any  one  in- 
terested in  this  particular  instance,  may  learn  for  himself  by 
comparing  the  personnel  of  the  present  Council  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society  with  that,  say,  of  1890.  Again,  what 
changes  and  improvements  have  been  effected  in  the  Society 
during  those  years,  all,  be  it  noted,  w^ith  the  countenance  and 
presence  on  the  Council  of  this  objectionable  "  anti-progres- 
sive "  old  blood !  We  venture  to  eipre<i8  the  hope,  as  we 
expressed  it  last  year  in  reference  to  an  attempt  to  force  gilt- 
edged  men  into  the  Council,  that  "  members  will  vote  solid  for 
the  old  Council."  A  Society  that  has  been  governed  as  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society  has  dmnng  the  last  few  yean  has 
nothing  to  complain  of  against  its  governors. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

We  are  asked  by  Mr.  W.  L  Chadwick,  of  2,  St,  Mary's-street, 
Manchester,  to  state  that,  at  the  request  of  honorary  secretariea 
and  members  of  photographic  societies,  he  has  arranged  to 
attend  their  meetings  and  lecture  on  stereoscopy  or  the  modern 
magic  lantern.  Of  both  subjects  Mr.  Chadwick  haa  had  muiy 
years'  practical  experience,  and,  in  return  for  his  serrloea,  be 
modestly  asks  that  his  out-of-pocket  expenses  only  should  be 
paid.  ♦  •  • 

Messrs.  Cadktt  &  Nkali,  Ashtead,  Surrey,  forward  us  the 
latest  price-list  of  their  plates  and  other  productions,  with 
which  some  useful  hints   regarding    development   are   given 
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They  make  the  interesting  statement  that,  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  their  plates  in  1892,  "the  sensitiveness  of  the  gelatine 
dry  plate  has  been  increased  six  or  seven  times."  An  auto- 
matic exposure  indicator,  working  with  the  dark  slide,  is  also  a 
recent  introduction  of  Messrs.  Cadett. 

*  *  * 

We  are  sorry  to  read  in  a  French  contemporary  that  M. 
Attout-Tailfer,  whose  name  was  associated  with  th»  introduction 
of  orthochromatic  plates  as  articles  of  commerce,  died  recently 
in  Paris.     The  deceased  gentleman,  it  was  said,  was  a  painter 

of  great  ability. 

*  *  * 

Pkopessor  Hubert  Herkomee  is  a  man  of  such  marked 
energy  and  power  that  it  would  be  running  a  serious  risk  to 
cast  doubts  on  the  probability  of  his  being  able  to  carry  into 
execution  all  that  he  professed  himself  competent  to  do; 
nevertheless,  we  confess  to  entertaining  a  feeling  of  scepti- 
cism as  to  the  literal  feasibility  of  the  tour  de  jurce  in  repro- 
duction processes  which,  according  to  the  St.  Jamesh  Gazette, 
the  Professor  claims  to  have  accomplished. 

*  «  * 

"If  the  reception,"  says  our  contemporary,  "accorded  on 
ihe  Continent  to  Professor  Herkomer's  new  invention  is  any 
criterion  of  what  will  happen  when  it  is  seen  at  the  Fine  Art 
Society's  at  the  end  of  January,  we  may  expect  a  cordial 
welcome  to  a  process  which  plays  so  admirably  into  the  hands 
of  the  artist.  Professor  Herkomer  claims  that  he  can  convert 
a  painted  surface  into  a  plate  suitable  for  printing  without  the 
intervention  of  photography,  or  even  of  those  preliminaries  of 
biting,  rocking,  and  other  technicalities  which  have  for  so  long 
deterred  the  painter  from  taking  to  etching  or  mezzotint 
engraving.  He  will  now  be  able  to  be  his  own  interpreter  in 
black  and  white,  with  the  full  assurance  that  his  direct  touch 
and  original  idiosyncrasy  will  now,  for  the  first  time,  reach  the 
public.  The  Exhibition  at  the  Fine  Art  Society's  will  con- 
sist of  some  forty  plates,  many  of  considerable  importance, 
from  Professor  Herkomer's  hand  ;  and,  as  he  has  consented  to 
have  a  demonstration  of  the  whole  process  during  the  course 
of  the  Exhibition,  those  interested  in  this  autographic  art  will 
be  able,  not  only  to  see  the  result,  but  how  it  is  arrived  at.'' 
"We  await  particulars  of  this  process  with  much  eagerness. 

*  *  * 

At  Scarborough,  during  the  months  from  May  to  October 
next,  there  is  to  be  a  Sports,  Games,  and  Industrial  Exhibition 
on  a  somewhat  extensive  scale.  A  class  will  be  set  aside  for 
photography  and  the  appliances  connected  therewith.  Mr. 
■  Joseph  Davis,  Exhibition-buildings,  Scarborough,  is  the 
General  Manager,  and  all  particulars  may  be  obtained  of  him. 

*  *  * 

"  Ignoramus,"  under  which  pseudonym  an  esteemed  corre- 
■  spondent,  who  is  a  professional  photographer,  conceals  his 
proper  name,  draws  our  attention  to  a  newspaper  paragraph 
■which  alludes  to  Mr.  W.  Ingles  Rogers'  recently  recorded 
experiments  in  the  development  of  images  impressed  in  plates 
simply  by  the  alleged  persistent  action  of  the  eye.  Our 
correspondent  says  :  "  I  should  like  to  hear  what  make  of 
plate  will  give  an  image  without  receiving  any  actinic  rays.  It 
does  not  transpire  at  what  distance  the  operator  '  stared '  at 
this  wonderful  plate,  neither  does  it  accoimt  for  the  fact  that 
only  an  image  of  the  coin  and  nothing  else,  was  developed.  One 
is  never  too  old  to  learn,  so  I  await  your  reply  with  interest." 


On  the  assumption  that  both  Mr.  Ingles  Rogers'  experiments 
with  the  retinal  projections  of  coins  and  postage  stamps  were 
really  performed  as  described,  and  that  Professor  Riintgen's 
remarkable  results,  due  to  the  passage  of  the  electric 
current  through  a  vacuum  tube  and  the  opaque  object  to  be 
reproduced,  have  been  duplicated  in  this  country  (as  is  the  case), 
the  answer  to  our  friend's  question  would  appear  to  be  that 
probably  all  commercial  plates  are  sensitive  to  these  "  non- 
actinic"  impressions.  Doubtless,  if  Mr.  Ingles  Rogers  sees 
"  Ignoramus's"  other  questions,  he  will  kindly  answer  them. 


OPERATORS  AND  EMPLOYERS  UNDER 

AGREEMENTS. 
The  [lawsuit — Illingworth  \versics  Draycott — tried  at  the  recent 
Birmingham  Assizes,  before  Mr.  Justice  Cave*  (see  page  26, 
ante),  is  one  of  more  than  passing  interest,  as  it  illustrates 
several  points  in  connexion  with  the  photographic  profession, 
such  as  we  frequently  have  to  deal  with  in  the  "  Answers " 
column.  Briefly,  the  facts  of  the  case  are  these.  The  plaintiff, 
Mr.  W.  Illingworth,  had  been  for  some  years  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Mr.  J.  A.  Draycott,  as  manager  of  a  branch  esta- 
blishment of  his.  Then  an  agreement  was  entered  into  for  the 
plaintiff  to  take  the  management  of  the  Birmingham  house, 
for  a  term  of  years,  at  a  salary  commencing  at  five,  and  rising 
to  six,  guineas  a  week.  Under  this  agreement,  the  plaintiff 
undertook  not  to  practise  photography  within  a  radius  of  eight 
miles  of  the  defendant's  establishments  for  five  years  after  the 
expiration  of  the  term.  There  was  a  clause,  usual  in  such 
agreements,  that  the  plaintiff  could  be  dismissed  with  a  month's 
notice  for  such  things  as  gross  mismanagement  or  neglect,  in- 
sobriety, want  of  skill,  misconduct,  &c.  After  a  few  months 
the  plaintiff  was  dismissed.  It  was  on  the  ground  of  want 
of  skill  that  he  was  dismissed. 

The  action  was  brought  for  damages  for  wrongful  dismissal. 
Beyond  the  question  of  damages,  there  was  another  important 
point  involved.  If  it  was  proved  that  the  plaintift'  was  wrong- 
fully dismissed,  the  learned  Judge  would  hold  that  the  agree- 
ment not  to  practise  photography  within  the  right  eight  mile  for 
the  stipulated  time  became  void,  and  he  could  then  practise 
the  art  wherever  he  might  choose.  This  he  can  now  do,  as  the 
jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  with  200/.  damages. 
That  is  but  equity,  as  an  agreement  is  binding  on  all  the  parties 
to  it. 

During  the  hearing  of  the  case  some  interesting  items  in 
the  internal  working  of  studios  came  out.  One  was  this  :  the 
plaintiff,  it  was  stated,  had  taked  800  portraits,  and  out  of  that 
number  there  had  been  153  resittings  and  twenty-five  had  second 
resittings,  and  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  that  was  an 
undue  proportion.  On  this  point  the  witnesses  called  for  the 
defendant — and  the  learned  Judge  ruled,  early  in  the  case,  that 
the  onus  of  proof  of  incompetence  rested  with  the  defence — 
would  not  give  any  definite  opinion.  It  was  stated  by  one 
gentleman  that  some  photographers  almost  courted  resittings, 
while  others  would  only  give  them  with  reluctance.  With 
reference  to  some  of  the  photographs  called  into  question  the 
Judge,  in  his  summing  up  to  the  jury,  said  the  defendant's 
order  was,  "Get  their  money  and  do  something  ;  and,  if  it  is 
not  liked,  they  can  sit  again."  One  of  the  witnesses,  from 
Loudon,  said  with  regard  to  a  group  of  four  ladies,  one  of  whom 
was  going  abroad,  that  in  such  a  case  he,  to  ensure  a  good 
result,  would  expose  six  plates — the  plaintiff  had  only  exposed 
three.      This  illustrates  how  so  many  plates  are  consumed  by 
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some  houses,  and  the  cost  at  which  some  portraits  are  obtained. 
Six  plates  for  one  photograph  would  certainly  be  looked  upon 
as  an  unnecessary  expense  by  some  employers.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  studio  work  wiU  readily  understand  that  out  of 
•eight  hundred  sitters,  taken  by  any  one,  there  would  be  some 
inartistic  portraits,  particularly  with  infants  and  young  children, 
and  the  question  before  the  Court  was,  under  the  circum- 
stances, whether  what  was  less  than  twenty  per  cent,  was  an 
■excessively  large  number,  and,  as  we  have  just  said,  none  of 
the  witnesses  would  say  that  it  was.  It  is  well  known  by 
portraitists  that  it  often  happens  that  a  person  will  have 
several  resittings,  where  they  are  given  freely,  and,  after  all, 
fall  back  on  the  first  portrait  taken. 

An  operator  always  labours  under  certain  disadvantages  in 
the  studio,  particularly  if  it  has  been  worked  previously  by  the 
proprietor ;  sitters,  as  a  rule,  prefer  to  be  taken  by  the  prin- 
•cipal,  although  the  operator  may  be  the  cleverer  artist  of  the 
two.  If  a  portrait  does  not  please,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
for  complaint  to  be  made,  to  the  principal,  of  incompetence,  or 
other  fault,  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  Outof  the  800  sitters, 
thirty-eight  letters  of  complaint  had  been  receivei^.  On  this 
point  the  Judge,  in  his  summing  up,  said  :  "  It  was  not  within 
human  possibility  to  please  all,  and,  naturally  enough,  some 
complaints  had  been  made.  But  were  they  excessive?  No 
witnesses  had  said  they  were."  Sitters  will  often  have  their 
own  way  with  an  operator,  although  he  knows  (juite  well  the 
result  will  be  unsatisfactory,  while  the  principal  would  decline 
to  let  them  have  it,  and  with  him  they  would  acquiesce  without 
demur. 

Some  parents  will  insist  on  having  tlieir  infants  photographed 
in  a  state  of  nudity,  and  it  is  frequently  impossible  for  an 
artist  to  obtain  an  artistic  pose,  and  at  the  same  time  a  pleas- 
ing expression,  and  the  results  often  turn  out  similar  to  some 
of  the  photographs  referred  to  in  the  trial,  and  which  might 
well  be  considered  indecent  by  some.  On  the  subject  of 
photographs  of  nude  children,  Mr.  Justice  Cave  said :  "  Although 
he  should  never  desire  such  things,  if  parents  come  and  say,  '  I 
want  them,'  then  he  thought  that  the  operator  was  only  ex- 
hibiting that  forbearance  and  effort  to  please  expected  from 
him  if  he  endeavoured  to  grant  their  request."  The  learned 
Judge  took  a  thoroughly  practical  view  of  the  case  throughout. 


THE  INTENSIFICATION  OF  NEGATIVES  AFTER 
DRYING. 
II. 
TuR.viNG  to  collodion  plates,  we  have,  of  course,  entirely 
different  conditions  to  meet,  as  the  collodion  itself,  unlike 
gelatine,  is  impervious  to  water,  though  in  moat  cases,  at  any 
rate  of  wet  plates,  the  physical  character  of  the  film  is  such  as 
to  permit  the  water  to  penetrate  it  with  considerable  freedom. 
In  many  dry  plates,  more  especially  washed  emulsion,  how- 
ever, the  film  is  of  so  close  and  horny  a  nature  after  drying  as 
to  bo  absolutely  impervious  to  aqueous  solutions,  and  it  is 
eeldom  that  any  satisfactory  action  can  be  obtained  without 
proper  preparation.  Again,  the  difference  between  a  bath  plate 
or  one  on  which  the  image  has  been  produced  by  silver  develop- 
ment must  be  taken  iuto  consideration  as  against  those  in 
which  alkaline  pyro  or  one  of  its  congeners  has  been  employed. 
In  the  one  case  the  image  consists  of  a  more  or  less  granular 
metallic  deposit  outside  the  film,  while  in  the  other  it  is  em- 
bedded in  the  aforesaid  horny  layer  of  collodion.     Wet-plate 


filins  consequently  present  comparatirely  little,  if  «ny,  imaOtf, 
while  those  on  which  chemical  development  baa  been  oaed  an 
always  more  or  less  troublesome  to  manipulate  attar  aam 

drying. 

To  prepare  these  films  for  subsequent  treatment,  they  Mboald 
be  immersed,  for  a  minute  or  two,  hi  tolerably  strong  alcohol, 
and  then  laid  in  a  dish  of  water  until  the  spirit  contained  in 
the  film  has  been  replaced  by  water.  When  the  latter  it 
found  to  flow  evenly  over  the  surface,  it  should  be  poured  away 
and  a  fresh  lot  added,  which  will  cause  a  re^pearanM  of  the 
"  greasiness,"  showing  that  all  the  alcohol  has  not  yet  been 
removed  by  diffusioi* ;  this  must  be  allowed  to  remain  until 
smoothness  prevails,  and  the  operation  repeated,  if  nnnniij, 
until  that  end  is  attained.  Not  until  the  change  of  water 
ceases  to  produce  "greasiness"  should  the  tap  or  jug  be 
resorted  to,  or  unevenness  in  the  after-proceaa  will  be  the 
result. 

In  very  bad  cases — where  the  collodion  has  become  rwrj 
homy  and  impervious — we  have  found  considerable  boMlAt 
from  the  addition  of  glycerine  to  the  alcohol,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  part  of  glycerine  to  seven  of  alcohol,  which,  in  this  oaae, 
may  be  of  much  lower  "grade,"  "proof"  spirit  being  quite 
strong  enough.  A  few  drops — a  very  few  only  can  be  safely 
used — of  sulphuric  ether  may  also  be  added,  but  this  is  an 
addition  that  must  be  resorted  to  with  the  greatest  caution, 
and  only  in  extreme  casea  Wood  naphtha  or  pyroxylic  spirit 
also  answers  well,  better  indeed  than  ordinary  alcohol,  as  it 
appears  to  open  up  the  pores  of  the  collodion  more  effectively. 
In  using  any  of  these  latter  solations  or  mi.xtures  of  them,  the 
same  precautions  mast  be  observed  as  iu  the  case  of  alcohol, 
namely,  the  water  must  be  allowed  to  displace  them  as 
gradually  as  possible,  and,  this  attended  to,  the  final  state  of 
those  films  will  differ  little,  if  at  all,  from  such  as  have  not 
been  dried. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  if  the  films  have  been  varnished,  the 
removal  of  the  varnish  is  the  first  necessity  ;  and,  if  this  be 
properly  effected,  it  follows  that  the  film  will  be  restored  to  a 
sufficiently  porous  condition,  whatever  its  original  character. 
The  alcoholic  varnish  penetrates  more  or  less  into  the 
"  homiest "  collodion  film,  consequently  it  acts  directly  in 
keeping  it  "  open." 

If  any  doubt  exists  as  to  whether  a  collodion  negative  will 
require  subsequent  treatment,  it  is  advisable,  before  trying  it, 
to  flow  it  over  with  a  weak  aqueous  solution  of  some  sub- 
stance soluble  in  water,  that  can  afterwards  be  dissolved  out. 
Very  weak  gum  water,  or  albumen,  or  a  five-grain  solution  of 
tannin,  answers  well ;  failing  anything  else  at  hand,  a  solution 
of  loaf  sugar  may  be  used,  but,  owing  to  its  hygroscopiij  nature, 
this  should  always  be  removed  before  finally  varnishing  the 

negative. 

» 

Fyro  and  Ammonia.— The  cause  of  what  might  he  tennvd 
the  differential  action  of  the  various  alkalies  when  a<l!led  to  wlii- 
tions  of  pyro  is  still  an  undetermined  problem.  As  a  contribution 
to  its  solution  there  may  be  noted  an  extract  from  a  paper,  "  Ex- 
periments in  the  formation  of  the  so-called  ammonium  nxtlgani,'' 
communicated  to  the  last  meetiofj  of  the  Chemical  Society  by 
Messrs.  Jamej  Proud  and  W.  If.  Wood,  F.l.C.  They  hare 
found  that  sodium  am&lgam  does  not  form  the  so-oalled  am- 
monium amalgam  when  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia, 
and  hence  it  con  be  used  as  a  test  for  ammonium  salts,  even  in  tb>* 
presence  of  free  ammonia.  They  were  able  to  show  by  these  meaD» 
that  solutions  of  pyro  and  aqueous  ammonia  coDtaioed  a  compound 
in  the  nature  of  an  ammonium  salt.  The  amount  uf  ammonia  eo 
taken  up  is,  however,  not  stated. 
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Photogrrapliy   at   the    Korth   Pole Our   readers    are, 

dcubtlesis,  familiar  with  the  project  of  the  Norwegian  ueronaut, 
M.  Andrt^B,  who  intends  to  try  to  reach  the  North  Pole  in  a  balloon. 
The  j)ro.iect  is  only  so  far  advanced  as  the  final  choosing  of  the 
material  the  balloon  is  to  be  composed  of.  This,  however,  is  settled, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  general  arrangements  have  been  planned. 
Tlie  SwedLsh  physician  who  is  to  accompany  the  expedition  will 
have  charge  of  the  photographic  department,  sqme  idea  of  the 
expectations  with  regard  to  which  mav  be  formed  when  we  state 
tliat  it  is  said'that  20,000  plates  are  to  be  taken.  Films,  we  presume, 
will  be  used ;  but  whether  we  are  likely  to  see  any  views"  of  the 
region  so  enveloped  in  mystery  and  speculation  is  very  problematical. 


Panoramic  Projection.— A  novelty  in  lantern  projection 
has  been  devised  by  an  American,  Mr.  Charr,  and  is  fully  described 
and  illustrated  in  a  recent  number  of  Za  Nature,  which  ac- 
knowledges its  indebtedness  to  the  Western  Electrician  of  Chicago. 
Brtefiy,  th^  apparatus  consists  of  a  huge  lantern  installation,  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling  like  a  chandelier.  This  contrivance  holds  the 
operator  and  eight  lanterns,  each  lighted  by  an  electric  arc,  and  throw- 
ing a  combined  picture  on  a  screen  of  cylindrical  section,  ninety 
inetrfe  in  circumference  and  ten  high.  Extremely  accurate  registration 
18  required,  that  in  the  junction  of  the  views  no  awkward  overlapping 
takes  place.  This  is  brought  about  by  the  accurate  placing  of  the 
chandelier-liJie  lanterns  and  lanternist  stand.  The  pictures  once 
arranged  and  planned  for  continuing  in  series,  a  further  improvement 
in  earned  out  by  introducing  kinetoscope  pictures  in  motion,  thrown 
upon  the  screen  in  the  usual  manner  from  a  second  lantern  system. 
The  apparatus  is  as  ingenious  as  it  must  be  costly,  but  we  much 
doubt  the  commercial  success  of  the  scheme,  es|)ecially  at  the  present 
time,  when,  judging  from  provincial  and  other  accounts,  the  public 
seem  to  be  surfeited  with  lantern  shows. 


The  Solar  Eclipse — The  advertising  columns  of  the  scientific 
papers  seem  to  be  leading  to  lively  incidents.  The  Orient  Steam 
Navigation  Company  advertise  the  dispatch  of  two  steamers  Cook 
&  8on  personally  conduct.  Messrs.  Gaze  &  Son  send  the  Norse  King 
to  Vadsoe.  Nature  writes  last  week :  "  We  notice  with  some  aston- 
ishment, in  a  circular  issued  by  Messrs.  Gaze  &  Son,  the  statement 
that  an  official  party  of  observers,  arranged  by  a  joint  committee  of 
the  Royal  Society  and  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  are  proceeding 
to  Norway,  and  will  travel  by  the  ss.  Norse  King.  We  can  hardly 
thiiik,^' continues  Nature,  "that  this  statement  is  authoritative,  for 
ticientific  committees  are  not  in  the  habit  of  advertising  their  intention 
to  patronise  any  particular  line  of  steamers;  jind.  further,  astrono- 
mers usually  require  more  than  five  days  to  adjust  and  set  up  their 
instruments,  if  any  work  of  real  use  to  science  is  to  be  done.'"  Then 
Comes  a  sneer  at  photography  which  much  surprises  us  in  the  pages 
of  this  esteemed  journal.  '•  Of  course,  those  photographers  who 
merely  wish  to  take  snap-shots  at  the  corona  do  not  need  to  make 
any  elaborate  preparations,  and,  if  the  steamship  they  travel  by 
carries  them  into  harbour  two  or  three  days  before  August  9,  they 
will  have  ample  time  to  point  their  cameras  properly." 


Xiiquld  Air.— We  have  already  drawn  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  production  of  liquid  air  is  now  a  realised  commercial  pro- 
ject. Whether  the  consequent  expected  separation  of  a  portion  of 
the  nitrogen  from  air  at  one  stage  of  the  process  will  be  of  any 
A  alue  as  a  practical  supply  of  gas  for  lantern  purposes  remains  to  be 
seen.  Meanwhile  the  processes  of  Dr.  Dewar  for  the  liquefaction 
and  solidification  of  atmospheric  air  continue  to  excite  great  interest 
and,  incidentally  we  may  state,  acrimonious  discussion,  and  at  a 
recent  meeting  Dr.  Dewar  read  a  paper  of  absorbing  interest  on  the 
bubject. 

lie  stated  that  when  a  litre  of  liquid  air  is  placed  in  a  globular 
f.ilver  vacuum  vessel,  and  subjected  to  exhaustion,  as  much  as  half  a 
litre  of  solid  air  can  be  obtained  and  maiiitained  in  this  condition  for 
half  an  hour.     The  solid  state  is  comparable  to  a  jelly,  which,  when 


examined  in  a  magnetic  field,  has  the  liquid  oxygen  drawn  out  of  il 
to  the  poles.  The  jelly  is  clear  and  transparent,  but  is  milky  if  the 
carbonic  acid  be  not  removed.  Of  course  this  would  be  no  com 
mercial  mode  of  obtaining  oxygen  and  air,  but  the  large  apparatus 
he  describes  "  can  be  arranged  to  deliver  liquid  air  containing  forty- 
nine  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  which  gives  off  gas  containing  twenty  pei 
cent,  of  oxygen,  rising,  after  six  hours,  to  726  per  cent.  The percen 
tage  of  oxygen  can  be  increased  by  a  slight  change  in  the  manner  ol 
working."  By  Linde's  process,  the  plans  of  which  are  not  ye( 
published,  liquid  air  containing  seventy  per  cent,  of  oxygen  in  fifteei 
hours  is  obtained. 

X>ark-room  Windows. — Now  is  the  time  to  examine  dark 
room  windows,  eE])ecially  those  in  which  paper  or  "  fabric  "  is  used 
in  order  to  see  that  they  are  safe.  Such  materials,  we  may  say, 
invariably  fade,  or  become  lighter  with  time,  and  especially  if  sub 
jected  to  damp  eft  moisture.  During  the  past  month  or  two  thii 
condition  has  jirevailed  naturally,  but  at  the  same  time  the  light  ha< 
been  so  feeble  that  any  fading  of  the  window  colour  may  have 
escaped  detection — indeed,  it  is  not  by  any  means  improbable  that 
many  of  our  readers  may  have  been  forced  to  intentionally  "lighten 
their  darkness  "  during  the  winter  months,  in  order  to  be  able  to  se« 
at  all.  Now,  however,  the  light  is  increasing  in  ])hotograj)hic  value 
daily  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  a  window  that  may  have  been  "safe' 
last  week  will,  perhaps,  be  far  from  it  next.  This  fact  was  forcibly 
impressed  on  us  one  bright  day  last  week,  in  the  case  of  a  ruby  gla 
window,  over  which,  during  the  summer,  we  had  stretched  a  sheet 
of  yellow  paper,  which,  however,  has  been  removed  during  the 
winter.  The  bare  glass  alone  has  proved  quite  safe  until  an  un- 
usually bright  and  improving  light,  in  conjunction  with  a  fairly 
rapid  plate,  aroused  us  to  the  fact  that  it  was  becoming  dangerous. 


We  may  remark  that  it  is  a  good  plan,  when  paper  or  fabric  is 
used,  to  employ  a  thin  coloured  glass  also  as  a  sort  of  protection  to 
the  pa])er.  Coloured  (yellow,  or  so-called  "  ruby ")  glass  may  be 
obtained  cheaply  enough  that  is  quite  unsuited  for  dark-room 
purposes,  but  a  long  price  must  be  paid  for  such  as  is  really  fit  to 
use;  hence  the  general  employment  of  such  cheaper  makeshifts  as  the 
paper  and  fabrics  so  widely  used,  which,  however,  suffer  from  want 
of  permanence.  But  the  cheap  coloured  glass,  if  not  fit  for  use 
alone,  suffices  to  protect  the  paper  or  fabric,  and  prevent  its  bleaching 
by  the  light;  so  a  combination  of  the  two  affords  a  cheap,  and 
the  same  time  efficient,  substitute  for  the  more  expensive  glass.  For 
this  pur])oso  cheap  pot-orange  or  yellow  is  dark  enough  to  prevent 
the  paper  fading,  and  at  the  same  time  is  light  enough  to  admit  of 
the  use  of  a  "  safe"  fabric. 


SOLUBILITY  OF  SILVER  IN  HYPOSULPHITE  OF  SODA.* 
From  this  experiment  it  seemed  clear  to  us  that  access  of  air  had 
something  to  do  with  the  reduction  of  the  density  of  the  image, 
and  in  order  to  test  this  the  following  experiments  were  made : — • 

A  glass  tube,  about  eight  inches  long,  was  closed  at  one  end  and 
a  strip  of  graduated  paper  introduced ;  the  open  end  was  then  drawn 
out,  and,  when  cold,  a  twenty-five  per  cent,  solution  of  pure  hypo 
introduced  by  means  of  a  funnel.  The  tube  was  filled  as  full  as 
possible  and  then  sealed.  It  was  not  until  a  week  had  elapsed  that 
the  image  turned  somewhat  yellow,  and,  though  a  reduction  in 
density  took  place,  it  was  not  carried  as  far  as  in  the  case  of  the 
paper  which  was  freely  exposed,  nor  yet  did  it  become  as  yellow,  the 
gradations  being  plainly  visible.  The  absence  of  air,  therefore,  con- 
siderably retarded  the  action  of  the  hypo  on  the  silver  image. 

A  piece  of  gelatino-bromide  paper  was  then  exposed  to  light,  de- 
veloped, fixed,  and  washed;  it  was  then  subdivided,  one  piece  was 
placed  in  a  glass  tube,  and  the  remainder  in  a  beaker.  A  saturated  solu- 
tion of  hypo  was  then  prepared,  and  made  faintly  alkaline  with  a  few 
drops  of  dilute  ammonia ;  the  water,  previous  to  dissolving  the  hypo, 
was  boiled  so  as  to  expel  dissolved  air.  The  glass  tube  was  then  drawn 
out  and  by  means  of  a  small  funnel  filled  with  the  hypo  solution  as  soon 
*  Concluded  from  page  9. 
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as  it  was  cold,  the  xemaiijider  being  transferred  to  a  beaker,  in  which 
were  placed  the  other  pieces  of  paper.  The  printed  paper  placed  in 
the  beaker  was,  at  the  end  of  four  days,  completely  changed  in  colour, 
the  gfreater  portion  of  the  density  was  gone,  and,  though  the  paper 
has  now  been  in  the  same  soliition  for  twenty-five  days,  no  further 
change  has  taken  place.  The  discolouration  of  the  paper  commenced 
at  the  water  line  in  the  case  of  a  piece  which  had  a  corner  projecting 
above  the  solution  of  the  hypo ;  the  paper  sealed  in  the  tube  so  as  to 
exclude  air  is,  to  all  appearances,  still  of  the  same  density  and  colour 
as  when  originally  placed  in  the  solution.  In  the  case  of  the  paper 
immersed  in  hypo  in  the  beaker  and  e-xposed  to  air,  the  bulk  of  the 
silver  seems  to  be  in  the  hypo,  as,  on  testing  with  ammonium  sul- 
phide, distinct  evidence  of  the  presence  of  silver  was  found.  It  is  not 
possible  to  determine  the  quantity  that  is  left  in  the  paper  and  that 
which  goes  into  solution,  as  the  quantity  of  silver  on  a  half-plate 
sheet  of  paper  is  too  small  for  an  accurate  analysis.  From  this  ex- 
periment we  conclude  that  access  of  air  is  a  necessary  condition  for 
the  change  of  colour  of  the  silver  image  and  its  solution  in  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda. 

The  next  point  we  endeavoured  to  clear  up  was  whether,  by 
bubbling  air  through  hypo  pure  and  simple,  and  then  immersing  a 
silver  image  in  it,  the  action  would  go  on  at  the  same  rate,  or 
whether  it  was  necessary  for  the  silver  to  be  present  at  the  same 
time  as  the  air  was  bubbled  through. 

For  this  purpose  air  was  passed  through  a  solution  of  hypo,  nearly 
saturated,  for  twenty  hours ;  then  (1)  a  strip  of  a  graduated  lantern 
plate  was  placed  in  it,  and  the  tube  sealed ;  another  portion  of  the 
original  hypo  was  placed  in  a  glass  tube  of  the  accompanying  shape. 
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Method  of  bubbling  air  through  hypo  solution  containing  silver  image. 

together  with  (2)  a  strip  of  the  same  lantern  plate,  and  air  bubbled 
through  for  twenty  hours;  a  third  strip  was  sealed  in  a  tube,  air 
having  been  previously  driven  out  of  the  water  by  boiling.  The 
original  lantern  plate  was  exposed,  so  that  there  were  si.x  tints  on  it, 
each  succeeding  tint  in  the  direction  of  increased  opacity  being  I 
e.xposed  twice  as  long  as  the  one  preceding. 

In  the  case  of  (1),  at  the  end  of  nine  days,  tint  Xo.  5  was  as 
dense  as  tint  No.  4  on  the  original  plate,  a  slight  change  in 
colour  accompanying  the  reduction  in  density,  thus  showing  that  the 
dissolved  air  had  produced  a  certain  effect  in  reducing  the  density 
and  altering  the  colour. 

(■2) — In  this  case,  at  the  end  of  four  hours,  tint  No.  6  corresjxjnded 
in  density  to  tint  No.  3,  at  the  end  of  eight  hours  it  equalled  No. 
1,  and  at  the  end  of  the  period  above  stated,  twenty  hours,  the 
density  was  completely  gone,  and  only  a  yellow  stain  left  in  the 
gelatine,  the  different  gradations  being  still  visible  on  the  plate 
when  placed  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper. 

(3) — This  portion  of  the  plate,  though  sealed  in  the  same  strength 
of  hypo  for  the  same  time  as  in  the  previous  experiments,  viz.,  nine 
days,  lias  not  altered  in  the  least ;  the  only  difference,  in  this  case, 
being  that  the  solution  of  hypo  was,  as  nearly  as  possible,  air  free. 


These  e.vperimenU  |>oint  concluiively  to  the  neeeaiity  of  air  \mafi 
present,  in  order  to  bring  about  t  rapid  cbang*  in  doiuit/  taA 
solution  of  the  silver. 

The  above  experiments. show  tfa»t  •  silrer  image  may  or  nuy  vr 
be  attacked  when  left  in  liyjKj  of  any  strength,  depending  upon  tL^ 
circumstances  at  and  during  the  time  of  tmnmrtioa.  la  tb-- 
ex])eriment.s"made  by  Mr.  T.  C.  White,  his  filmi  and  nilvtr  worsooB- 
tained,  respectively,  in  microu'opic  celU,  and  n  teat  tab« ;  in  B«>ith*r 
case  had  air  free  access,  and  it  w&t  in  coniiequence  of  thi*  that  h<- 
noticed  no  cliange  in  the  density  of  the  film,  and  but  litth*  Im*  in 
the  quantity  of  silver  contaimsl  io  the  t«f>t  tube. 

In  the  experiments  carried  out  by  Mr.  Sextoo,  tbnugb  it  i«  not 
stated,  yet  one  may  assume  that  the  atrip*  of  ]>aiier  wtr*  immcncd 
in  a  horizontal  dish  containing  hypo,  to  which  air  hod  fne  aeeeM; 
under  these  circumstances  we  should  now  «x|>ect  a  tolerably  rapid 
change  in  colour  and  solution  of  the  lilver  image. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  .-Vlbert  Levy's  conclnsion,  we  must  say,  from 
what  we  now  know,  that  a  photographic  image  cannot  b«  appreciably 
reduced  in  the  short  time  that  it  is  immersed  in  hypo  in  ord«r  to 
ensure  complete  fixation.  The  experiment  made  with  the  mixtare  of 
metallic  silver  and  silver  bromide  tends  to  prove  this ;  aUo  tha 
experiment  made  with  a  developed  plate,  which  was  immersed  for 
twenty  minutes,  being  tested  photometrically  both  before  and  after 
treatment,  and  which  showed  no  difference  in  density.  It  ia  a  fact 
well  known  to  photographers  that,  if,  after  a  plate  has  been  dereloprd 
and  fixed,  it  is  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  short  time,  inst«a<l  of  being 
washed,  that  the  density  becomes  less ;  and  that,  if  the  image  oa 
removal  from  the  hypo  bath  was  black,  after  exposure  it  change*  to  a 
yellowish  brown,  which  colour  no  after  treatment  with  ordinary  clear- 
ing solutions  will  remove.  Here  we  have  just  those  condition*  which 
are  best  suited  for  attacking  and  dissolving  the  silver  image.  If  the 
plate  had  been  left  in  the  hypo  for  the  same  length  of  time  that  it 
was  exposed  to  the  air  after  it  had  been  fixed,  no  such  redoction 
would  have  taken  place.  In  the  first  case  the  hypo  is  expCH^I  to  the 
air  in  a  thin  stratum  and  in  contact  with  thfe  silver,  ami  thu«  the 
air  is  able  to  act  with  much  greater  rapidity  than  when  it  hat  to 
penetrate  a  thick  layer  of  hypo  solution. 

In  examining  the  silver  deposits  on  the  gelatino-bromide  pUtee 
which  had  been  acted  on  by  air  and  hypo,  we  were  struck  by  the 
deep  yellowish  brown  colour  of  the  remaining  silver,  which  w*»  very 
different  to  its  original  black  colour,  and  it  appeared  probable  that  a* 
the  hypo  required  the  aid  of  air  to  effect  the  solution  of  the  silrer,  thia 
yellowish  deposit  was  not  metallic  silver,  but  either  a  mixture  of 
silver  and  silver  sulphide  or  an  oxysulphur  compound  :  and,  in  order 
to  investigate  this  point,  we  prepared  some  pure  metallic  silrer  and 
subjected  this  to  the  action  of  the  hypo  and  air.  I'ure  silver 
nitrate  was  taken,  precipitated  by  means  of  ferrous  sulphate,  and 
the  reduced  silver  boiled  half  a  dozen  times  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  the%  with  distilled  water,  and  then  treated  with  moderately 
strong  ammonia  to  dissolve  any  soluble  silver  compoundo,  and  finally 
washed  six  or  seven  times  with  distilled  water,  dried  at  100'  C,  and 
placed  in  a  stoppered  bottle. 

A  portion  of  this  was  placed  in  the  apparatus  already  described 
(fig.  2)  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  air. 
At  the  end  of  two  hours  a  slight  change  was  visible  in  the  colour  of 
the  metal,  and  at  the  end  of  fifty-seven  hi>urs  it  had  chang>-d  to  a  dark 
reddi.sh-brown.  The  action  was  then  st'-^pp^-d,  and  the  alteri'd  silver 
filtered  off  from  the  hyposulphite  of  sola  solution.  wa*h.»d,  and 
dried.  The  filtrate  and  washings  were  then  treate<l  with  sulphide  of 
ammonium  in  order  to  estimate  the  amount  of  silver  that  had  gone 
into  solution.  This  was  found  to  amount  to  0420  grammes  of  silver. 
The  reddisb-brovfu  body,  which  was  found  to  weigh  17W''*gTamai«#. 
was  then  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid  and  the  silver  prrcipi- 
tated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  filtered  off,  washed,  and  dried. 
On  weighing  this  it  was  found  to  equal  l'7o27  grammes  of  silver. 
The  filtrate  from  the  silver  chloride  was  then  taken  down  to  dry- 
ness, with  the  addition  of  a  little  sotlium  carbonate  on  a  water 
bath,  hydrochloric  acid  added,  and  again  taken  down  to  dryneas  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  nitric  acid.  It  was  then  taken  up  with  water 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and,  after  being  h.mted  to  th» 
boiling  point,  precipitated  with  barium  chloride,  and  the  barium 
sulphate  formed  estimated  in  the  usual  way.     This  was  found  on 
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Tyeighing  to  be  equal  to  -OOS  grammes  of  sulphur.  Calculating  from 
these  figures  the  composition  of  the  original  compound,  we  get — 

Silver 99-68  per  cent. 

Sulphur   -17      „ 

Oxygen  (by  difference) -25      „ 

10000 

The  amount  of  silver  in  solution  was  equal  to  2'S3  per  cent,  of  the 
original  silver  taken. 

The  fact  that  silver  is  soluble  in  hypo  in  the  presence  of  air  has 
not  been,  we  believe,  observed  previously,  and  we  have  made  a  few 
experiments  in  order  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  reason. 

It  is  well  known  that,  if  a  silver  salt  be  dissolved,  even  in  a 
large  excess  of  hypo,  it  will  after  a  time  deposit  silver  sulphide  in 
the  form  of  a  deep  black  precipitate,  and  it  seemed  probable  that,  if 
we  heated  together  metallic  silver  with  pure  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
wo  should  obtain  silver  sulphide  and  sodium  sulphite.  This  was 
carried  out  by  sealing  in  a  glass  tube  some  pure  metallic  sUver  and 
pure  hypo,  and  heating  the  whole  in  a  water  bath  to  100°  C.  When 
the  tube  was  opened  after  boiling  for  five  hours,  the  silver  was  quite 
black,  and,  on  testing,  was  found  to  have  become  partly  converted 
into  silver  sulphide,  and  the  solution,  which  was  kindly  examined 
lor  us  by  W.  P.  Bloxam,  B.Sc,  by  the  method  he  recently  published 
in  the  Chemical  Neics  tat  the  detection  of  sulphides,  polysulphides, 
sulphites,  thiosulphates,  and  sulphates  in  the  presence  of  each  other, 
was  found  to  contam  sodium  sulphite.  On  testing  tha  solution  for 
silver,  only  the  merest  trace  was  detected. 

What  happens  in  a  solution  of  hypo  through  which  air  is  bubbled 
in  the  presence  of  metallic  silver  is  that  the  metal  attracts  sulphur 
from  the  sodium  hyposulphite  and  forms  silver  sulphide,  and  the 
presence  of  dissolved  air  oxidises  the  silver  sulphide  to  silver  sul- 
phate, which  goes  into  solution  in  the  excess  of  hypo. 

We  offer  this  as  a  possible  explanation,  subject  to  the  correction 
of  further  experiments  which  we  are  now  proceeding  with,  and  we 
hope  at  some  future  date  to  communicate  the  results  in  a  second 
paper.  A.  Haddon, 

F.  B.  Grundy. 
♦ 

THE  SWELLING  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  GELATINES. 

It  is  known  that  a  piece  of  gelatine  soaked  in  water  will  take  up  a 
certain  quantity  and  swell,  says  R.  Ed.  Liesegang,  in  the  Photo- 
graphisrhes  Archil- .  The  so-called  "hard"  gelatines  absorb  less  pro- 
portionately, and  the  "soft"  more.  Alum  and  other  tanning 
substances  bring  gelatines  into  the  harder  condition. 

These  substances  are  therefore  used  to  give  photographic  films 
sufficient  capacity  for  resistance.  The  following  also  happens,  to  a 
certain  extent.  Let,  for  example,  a  commercial  dry  plate  be  soaked 
in  water,  it  will  take  up  much  less  than  will  a  piece  of  pure  gelatine 
of  tlie  same  size,  in  the  same  time.  More  especially  is  this  observ- 
able if  we  wish  to  remove  the  films^from  spoilt  plates. 

If,  however,  the  same  dry  plate  had  been  first  developed  and  fixed 
the  swelling  in  the  washing  water  would  have  been  much  greater. 
The  susceptibility  to  mechanical  pressure  is  increased.  The  film 
eventually  becomes  detached  at  the  edges,  &c.  This  can  be  referred 
partly  to  the  influence  of  the  developer,  which,  if  strongly  alkaline, 
has  a  softening  effect.  But  the  greater  swelling  capacity  is  also 
present,  if  development  be  effected  with  amidol  or  ferrous  oxalate, 
which  contain  no  alkali.  Moreover,  the  swelling  does  not  generally 
appear  in  development,  but  ultimately  in  the  washing  after  fixing. 
This  points  to  the  fact,  that  the  swelling  of  the  film  may  be  caused 
by  other  means  than  the  softening  compounds  of  the  developer. 
Whilst  the  plate  remains  in  the  fixing  bath,  the  effect  does  not  appear. 
Usually  the  relief  first  becomes  visible  in  pyro-developed  negatives 
after  they  have  been  fixed  and  washed. 

My  researches  respecting  the  formation  of  blisters  on  dry  plates  (vid 
Photot/rnphisches  Archiv,  1895,  p.  321)  led  me  to  make  an  experiment" 
which  elucidates  these  peculiar  phenomena  of  swelling. 

Soak  one  corner  of  a  bromide  plate  in  a  twenty  per  cent,  solution 
(if  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  another  corner  of  the  same  for  an  equal 
time  in  pure  water,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  both  parts  have 


swollen  equally.  Now  soak  the  entire  plate  in  pure  water,  and  the- 
whole  surface  will  become  equally  swollen,  excepting  the  comer 
that  has  been  treated  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  which  is  in  much 
greater  relief.  The  greater  absorption  of  water  at  this  spot  is,  more- 
over, very  noticeable  if,  after  thorough  removal  of  the  salt  by  wash- 
ing, the  plate  is  dried.  The  comer  remains  damp  twice  as  long  as 
the  rest  of  the  plate. 

This  peculiarity  is  not  confined  exclusively  to  hyposulphite  of 
soda.  If  a  portion  of  the  plate  is  first  treated  with  chloride  of  sodium 
or  bromide  of  potassium,  those  parts  swell  more,  similarly.  Even 
treated  with  a  powerful  tanning  substance — chrome  alum — the  parts 
appeared  first  in  greater  relief  than  where  they  had  been  simply 
washed ;  but,  after  prolonged  action,  the  tanning  effect  asserted 
itself,  and  those  parts  again  contracted. 

Salts  in  solution  therefore  play  an  important  part  in  the  greater 
swelling  of  gelatine.  But  how  ?  A  direct  softening  does  not  occur. 
The  modern  physicist  will  fly  to  the  theory  of  osmose,  and  explain 
that  salts  diffuse  themselves  through  the  film  of  gelatine,  and  pass 
into  the  water  more  slowly  than  the  pure  water  penetrates  the  film. 
I  prefer,  myself,  another  explanation,  which  I  should  also  like  ta 
apply  to  many  other  so-called  osmotic  processes. 

It  is  not  only  the  difference  in  rapidity  of  diffusion  which  brings 
about  the  pronounced  swelling.  The  attraction  of  the  surrounding' 
water,  by  the  concentrated  solution  of  the  salt  in  the  gelatine,  has 
much  more  effect.  As  this  solution  does  not  diffuse  itself  outwards 
with  suflicient  rapidity,  the  gelatine  must  yield.  The  salt  consequently 
presses  the  water  into  it.  If  the  gelatine  cannot  yield  because  it 
has  been  too  strongly  tanned,  blisters  arise,  as  described  by  me  a. 
short  time  ago. 

The  following  facts  are  thus  explained  : — 

(a)  Why  a  finished  negative,  which  has  been  once  dried,  seems  to 
be  much  harder  than  one  which  has  just  been  finished.  It  no  longer 
contains  any  salts  that  could  make  the  film  swell  more. 

(b)  Why  printing-out  gelatine  papers  cannot  be  hardened  as  mucb 
as  development  papers. 

(c)  The  occurrence  of  blisters. 

The  following  may  also  be  inferred  : — 

(o)  That  the  gelatine  film  swells  less  if  weaker  fixing  solutions, 
are  used,  or  if  salts  in  weak  solution  are  used  between  fixing  and 
washing. 

(i)  That  plates  or  papers  may  be  freed  from  hyposulphite  of  soda 
rather  more  quickly  by  a  succession  of  baths — for  instance,  by  intro- 
ducing a  salt  in  weak  solution,  or  by  using  a  more  dilute  fixing  bath. 
The  gelatine  will  then  swell  less,  and  consequently  retain  less  of  the- 
solution. 

(c)  A  few  hints  for  the  collotype  process,  to  which  I  may  refer 
more  closely  on  a  future  occasion. 

(d)  Besides  the  interest  this  may  have  for  photographers,  there  are 
the  inferences  physicists  and  biologists  may  draw  therefrom  in  their 
departments. 


ON  THE  PRINTING  OF  SINGLE  FIGURES  IN  GROUP 
NEGATIVES. 


Of  the  many  and  varied  commissions  a  professional  photographer 
finds  himself  called  upon  to  execute,  perhaps  there  is  none  which  he 
undertakes  with  more  reluctance  than  that,  of  abstracting  some  par- 
ticular fiijure  which  is  contained  in  a  group  negative,  and  which  it 
is  desired  should  be  so  enlarged  as  to  form  a  cabinet  picture  by 
itself. 

An  operation  of  this  kind  will  frequently  be  found  to  entail  a  good 
deal  of  careful  manipulation,  and  at  ihe  same  time  take  up  a  good 
deal  of  time  iu  accomplishing,  when  t.tiH  work  necessitates  the  re- 
moval of  the  original  background  and  the  substitution  of  another 
and  more  suitable  one  for  the  same. 

No  doubt,  in  the  majority  of  cases  where  groups  are  being  dealtr. 
with,  it  will  bo  found  that,  in  nine  ca»es  out  of  ten,  such  have  been 
photographed  in  the  open  air,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  very 
many  of  the  fitt-rs  will  be  found  posed  with  their  hats  or  bonnets- 
on:  others,  again,  will  be  found  who  inva'iablv  prefer  to  remove 
such,  even  when  being  photographed  in  outside  situations.  In  cases 
where  the  figures  are  found  wearing  their  hats  or  bonnets,  it  may 
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fr.equently  happen  that  advantag^e  may  be  taken  of  the  existinf; 
back^ound,  in  which  case  the  operation  is  performed  with  much  less 
trouble  than  in  cases  where  such  has  to  be  got  rid  of  and  another 
substituted. 

The  nature  and  suitability  of  the  background  is  undoubtedly  the 
main  factor  that  has  to  be  considered  when  undertaking  work  of  this 
kind. 

In  instances  where  any  figure  is  so  posed  that  a  reasonable  amount 
of  space  is  found  to  encircle  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  where  the 
next  figure  in  the  group  does  not  overlap  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
obstruct  the  head  of  the  figure  it  is  desired  to  operate,  upon  either  in 
front  or  behind,  the  entire  operation  is  easily  and  rapidly  performed 
by  treating  that  portion  of  the  negative  alone  which  contains  the 
head  and  shoulders  as  an  ordinary  operation  of  enlarging  would  be 
executed  on  a  sinsrle  head  picture.  In  the  one  case,  however,  re- 
course must  be  had  to  some  method  of  blocking  out  or  vignetting  off 
all  the  surrounding  figures,  in  such  a  manner  that  thev  will  be 
entirely  invisible  in  the  resulting  photograph.  Much  will  at  all 
times  depend  upon  the  space  that  intervenes  between  the  figures  in 
the  oriffinal  neijatives  in  determining  as  to  whether  the  operation 
should  be  conducted  by  vignetting  or  blocking  off :  the  latter  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  easy  of  accomplishments,  although  any  one 
who  has  never  had  such  a  job  to  perform  would,  no  doubt,  hardly 
consider  this  to  be  the  case. 

A  very  common  example  of  this  kind  is  where,  say,  a  half-inch 
head,  with  hat  and  a  fair  amount  of  bust,  is  free  to  be  worked  upon 
without  any  objectionable  background.  In  order  to  enlarge  such  to 
a  reasonable  extent,  so  as  to  form  a  pleasing  cabinet  picture,  the 
simplest  method  to  follow  is  to  surround  the  head  and  shoulders 
with  a  small  oval  mask  of  a  suitable  size  and  shape,  and  then,  by 
blocking  out  by  means  of  black  paper  on  the  glass  side  of  the  nega- 
tive all  the  rest  of  the  original,  the  operation  is  very  easily  accom- 
plished by  simply  enlarging  the  now  masked-out  head  directly  on 
to  any  desired  sensitive  support.  To  those  who  may  say,  "  Oh,  yes ; 
but  how  are  you  to  get  an  oval  mask  of  such  small  and  exactly  suit- 
able dimensions  to  enable  this  work  being  performed  so  easily  ?  "  To 
such,  no  doubt,  this  method  would  seem  to  oifer  insuperable  diffi- 
culties;  but.  in  reality,  such  is  easily  provided  once  any  one  knows 
how  to  set  about  making  it.  To  cut  a  small  oval  mask  is  not  a  feat 
that  requires  much  pains  or  trouble;  but  there  is  another  way  of 
making  them  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  it  is  a  method  quite  within 
the  scope  of  any  photographer.  Here  is  how  to  set  about  it.  Every 
prof essional will  have  beside  him  a  few  cutout — whole-plate  or  other 
sizes  of  masks — if  not.  for  a  trifling  sum  he  can  acquire  such  from 
any  dealer.  Along  with  these  cut-out  masks  the  makers  supply  the 
cuts-out  or  centre  discs  which  correspond  to  the  shape  and  size 
of  the  masks.  Let  any  one  desirous  of  making,  say,  a  small  oval- 
sbape  mask,  of  about  one  inch  in  size  or  any  other  dimensions,  take 
one  of  these  cuts-out,  and.  by  attaching  it  to  a  white  card  or 
sheet  of  opal,  let  him  proceed  to  photograph  this  black  shape  to  the 
exact  size  he  wants  his  little  oval  to  assume.  There  is  certainly  no 
groat  trouble  in  doing  a  job  of  this  kind.  In  photographing  this, 
sufficient  density  may  be  gained  by  development  and  after  intensifi- 
cation of  the  negative  so  produced,  provided  the  operator  knows 
how  to  make  black-and-white  negatives ;  if  not,  the  sooner  he  learns 
the  better.  If  it  be  found  that  sufficient  contrast  has  not  been 
gained,  i.e.,  the  centre  does  not  appear  as  absolute  clear  glass  and 
the  blacks  so  dense  as  a  candle  flame  is  hardly  perceptible  through 
the  opacity  at  a  distance  of  eighteen  inches  from  the  flame,  then  the 
operation  has  not  been  skilfully  performed,  and,  as  I  have  said,  the 
operator  should  learn  how  to  do  work  of  this  kind,  for  in  these  days 
of  line  and  half-tone  process  blocks,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  black- 
and  white  working  on  a  photographer's  part  is  an  absolute  essential 
to  success. 

Should  it,  however,  be  found  that  sufficient  density  has  not  been 
gained,  then  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  tracing  the  form  of  the 
oval  with  a  good  sable  or  camel's-hair  pencil  charged  with  a  good 
klack  pigment.  This  will  at  all  times  give  the  desired  opacity. 
Having  provided  the  mask,  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
negative  imaee  of  the  block  cut  eut  and  the  white  card,  let  this  be 
placed  in  position  over  the  head  and  bust  of  the  figure  it  is  desired 
to  abstract.  This  is  best  done  on  the  glass  side,  by  simply  attaching 
it  to  the  desired  spot  by  means  of  strips  of  guni  paper.  One  of  these 
cuts-out  is  a  very  handy  key  to  keep  in  stock  in  the  manner  I  have 
indicated,  and  for  this  reason,  that  any  size  of  oval,  either  large  or 
small,  is  easily  produced,  by  photographing  it  in  the  manner  I  have 
described. 

Should  it  be  desired  to  print  the  head  by  means  of  one  or  other 
of  the  modem  excellent  platin»-bromide  papers  which  are  now  lo 
deservedly  popular,  then  a  dozen  or  so  copies  are  eatily  pulled  off  by 


means  of  placing  the  negative  in  the  copying  box,  tnd  m*kiaf  • 
small  enlargement  by  daylight  after  any  of  tlia  approv.^  metkodt. 
When  the  operation  is  aom  about  in  thi«  manner,  T»ry  •SMiUat 
results  are  rapidly  produced.  Should  it,  on  the  oth^r  hnai,  b* 
desired  to  print  the  picture  on  *  leM  luiubln  medium,  itiek  m 
albumenised  or  other  printing-out  p«pen,  then  it  beeooie*  a  mora 
roundabout  operation,  and  neceMitatM  the  making  of  an  «nlarg*4 
duplicate  negative  by  any  of  the  mott  eonvenient  m*(hod>.  Thrm 
platino-bromide  prints,  however,  are  very  easily  workwl  up  in  blaek- 
and-white  by  those  having  a  little  experience  at  this  branch  of  work, 
and  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  care  in  exposing  and  developmeot 
exactly  similar  proofs  are  ejisily  obtained. 

It  is  not  in  every  case,  however,  that  an  oval  shape  will  be  fotiod 
to  suit  the  rer^nirements  of  the  particular  head  being  dealt  with. 
Sometimes,  owmg  to  the  nature  of  the  surroundings  in  the  original 
negative,  other  sliapes,  such  as  rounds  or  sauares,  will  be  fuuod 
more  suitable  to  adopt,  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  out  thoee  port  inns 
not  desired.  The  cutting  of  a  very  small  rouna  mask  is  also  tmn\y 
performed,  once  an  operator  knows  how  to  do  it ;  but  there  is  also 
in  this  case  a  far  simpler  way  of  providing  a  round  aperture  to 
encircle  the  head,  and  it  is  so  ridiculously  easy  to  do,  that  no  doubl 
many  will  smile  when  they  read  the  remarks  which  I  now  pen. 

Suppose  any  one  wants  a  small  round  mask  of,  say,  half,  three- 
quarters,  or  one  inch  in  size :  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  take  for  this  tem- 
porary purpose  one  of  his  stops.  This  is  easily  gummed  on  the 
negative  in  the  same  manner  as  (  have  described.  Neeeesity  is  the 
mother  of  invention,  and  I  hit  on  this  dodge  one  day  when  !  ne«4«d 
a  three-quarter  inch  round  badly.  I  can  assure  the  reader*  of  Tm 
British  Journal  of  Photography  that  any  of  their  stop*  will  be 
found  useful  for  this  purpose;  in  fact,  they  are  the  very.thiaga 
required.  Squares  or  oblongs  are  quite  as  easily  provided,  and  some- 
times such  will  be  found  more  suitable  than  either  ovals  or  rooads; 
all  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  backgrounds  and  the  surronad- 
ings  of  the  figure. 

In  cases  where  it  is  desired  to  furnish  a  vi^etted  he«d,  the 
operation  entails  considerably  more  trouble,  p*rticuUn  of  which  I 
hepe  to  give  in  my  next  article.  T.  N.  AKJUTBoao. 


CLOUD  PHOTOGBAPHT.* 


(Nature.) 
The  blue  colour  of  the  sky  has  as  much  action  on  an  ordinary  sansilive 
plate  as  the  white  colour  of  light  clouds  (cirrus  and  cino-eumnlus) ;  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  diminish  the  action  of  the  blue  baekgroond  of  the 
sky.  For  this  purpose  a  yellow  screen  is  placed  so  as  to  iatercepi  the 
rays ;  the  light  coming  from  the  sky  contains  veiy  few  yellow  and  gieeo 
rays,  and  is  thus  extinguished  to  a  great  extent ;  but,  on  the  other  band. 
the  great  proportion  of  yellow  and  green  rays  which  exists  in  the  whits 
light  of  the  clouds  passes  the  screen  and  makes  an  impraamoo  on  the 
plate,  if  it  has  been  made  more  sensitive  to  the  action  of  yeUow  and  gteMl 
rays  than  the  ordinary  plates. 

There  are,  therefore,  three  points  to  be  considered :  (1)  the  eoloored 
screens ;  (2)  the  sensitive  plate ;  (3)  the  method  of  development  of  the 
images. 

(1)  The  Colocbbd  Scbecnb. 

Coloured  screens  formed  of  films  of  gelatine  or  eollodion  mast  be  re- 
jected, because  their  tint  changes  very  quickly  in  the  light,  and  Ihaj 
easily  lose  their  transparency.  Either  yellow  glass  must  be  osed,  or  eeUe 
containing  a  suitable  liquid. 

Yellow  glasses  make  the  most  convenient  screens  of  all;  bat  the 
difficulty  is  to  find  suitable  glasses  which  are  always  the  same,  and  d 
sufficiently  graduated  shade.  Some  are  exosUent,  others  no*  worth  any- 
thing. Before  recommending  the  use  of  coloured  glasses  exelasivaly. 
some  experiments  ought  to  bo  made  with  the  help  of  a  glass-maker,  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  ought  to  be  the  exact  composition  of  the  glass  so 
that  it  may  be  reproduced  with  the  exact  tone  at  any  time.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  add  that  the  glass  must  be  homogenaoaa  and  polished  with 
quite  parallel  surfaces ;  only  glass  ought  to  be  naed  a^ieh  is  coloured  in 
mass,  and  not  white  covered  with  a  superficial  layer  d  anamel. 

The  surest  method,  in  the  case  of  not  being  able  to  get  giaas  of  which 
the  composition  is  known,  would  be  to  use  Uqoid  sereans,  as  I  do.  Th^ 
are  made  with  two  parallel  square  glassea  eementod  together  on  thtaa 
sides  by  square  glass  rods  also  with  parallel  sidaa,  and  with  a  thiwkiiaai 
of  six  or  seven  millimetres,  and  length  of  side  seran  to  eight  Miiliiiialraa, 
one  side  remaining  open.  If  one  does  not  wish  to  go  to  the  tioable  ef 
*  Tnoslated  from  Ownuu,  N^iwaber  S,  UK. 
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making  them,  these  cells  can  be  obtained  from  instnunent  -  maiew. 
Needless  to  say  that,  before  cementing,  the  glasses  must  be  carefully 
cleaned  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  then  with  water,  and  ^lastly 
by  being  well  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  ootton-wool  dipped  in  alcohol ;  with 
these  precautions,  no  air  is  to  be  feared  along  the  sides  of  the  cells. 
Before  introducing  the  liquid,  care  must  be  taken  to  dip  the  open  end  of 
the  cell  in  a  bath  of  resin  (a  mixture  of  yellow  wax  and  resin  of  equal 
parts).  For  ultimately  closing  the  cell,  it  suffices  to  fasten  on  the  edges, 
thus  covered  with  resin,  a  little  plate  of  glass  out  to  a  suitable  size,  and 
which  must  be  heated  on  a  plate  of  copper  to  prevent  its  breaking.  If 
found  desirable,  the  aperture  may  be  still  more  securely  closed  with  sealing- 
wax.  Thus  cells  are  obtained  hermetically  sealed,  which  can  be  used  at 
every  inclination  without  the  liquid  spilling  and  without  air  getting  along 
the  joints. 

The  easiest  way  of  fixing  these  cells  in  position  is  to  pierce  a  circular 
hole  in  the  centre  of  a  flat  piece  of  cork,  the  size  of  the  sunshade  of  the 
lens  of  the  camera.  The  plate  is  fitted  into  the  sunshade  and  held  by 
indiarubber.  The  screen  is  thus  in  front  of  the  lens,  and  it  can  be  easily 
replaced  by  others  more  or  less  dark. 

For  the  liquid  I  have  had  to  reject  all  solutions  of  organic  colours,  such 
as  aurantia,  primuline,  chrysoidine,  for  they  alter  in  the  light.  The 
simplest  one  is  to  use  the  bichromate  of  potash.  A  saturated  solution  is 
prepared  at  ordinary  temperature,  to  which  is  added,  after  straining,  a  few 
drops  of  hydrochloric  acid.  This  saturated  solution,  introduced  into  one 
of  the  previously  described  cells,  constitutes  screen  (1),  which  should  be 
used  when  the  clouds  are  very  light,  and  the  sky  of  a  pale  blue.  A 
solution  of  half  the  strength  forms  screen  (2),  which  may  be  used  for 
well-lighted  detached  cirrus  on  a  really  blue  sky ;  lastly,  screen  (3),  con- 
sisting of  one  part  of  the  saturated  solution  to  three  of  water,  should  be 
reserved  for  very  luminous  clouds  as  cumulus  and  cumulo-nimbus. 

It  is  certainly  more  convenient  and  more  simple  to  use  coloured  glasses 
as  screens  ;  but,  while  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  finding  suitable  glass,  we  can 
always  be  certain  when  using  bichromate  cells  of  straightway  obtaining 
excellent  screens,  always  precisely  the  same.  The  ones  I  possess  have 
been  in  use  two  years,  and  no  precautions  have  been  taken  to  preserve 

them. 

(2)  Sensitive  Plates. 

Special  plates  must  be  used  for  yellow  light.  The  way  of  preparing 
these  plates  by  means  of  ordinary  plates  is  already  well  known ;  I  did 
this  at  first.  But  I  am  certain  that  the  necessity  of  preparing  the  plates 
is  the  principal  obstacle  which  stops  people  taking  photographs  of  clouds 
who  are  really  desirous  of  doing  so.  However,  prepared  plates  are  to  be 
had  in  the  trade,  and  they  serve  the  purpose  admirably. 

Among  the  types  of  plates  called  orthoohromatic  or  isochromatic,  two 
have  given  me  excellent  results :  Lumiere's  orthochromatic  plates,  sensitive 
to  yellow  and  green  light,  and  Edwards's  orthoohromatic  plates. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  necessity  to  prepare  plates,  as  they  are  to  be  had 
ready-made,  and  at  least,  in  most  cases,  quite  as  good  as  those  one  could 
prepare  personally.  It  has  been  said  that  the  sensitiveness  of  these 
plates  alters  very  soon,  so  much  so  that  they  are  useless  at  the  end  of  a 
few  months.  With  regard  to  this,  I  can  but  quote  the  following  fact.  In 
February  1893, 1  received  from  the  firm  of  Lumi^re  three  boxes  of  ortho- 
ohromatic plates,  of  which  the  date  of  manufacture  is  unknown  to  me. 
These  three  boxes  were  simply  placed  in  a  cupboard  of  my  bureau  with- 
out any  other  precautions.  The  first  box  of  twelve  plates  was  used  in 
the  course  of  1893,  the  second  only  opened  at  the  beginning  of  1894,  and 
used  between  the  months  of  March  and  November  ;  lastly,  the  third  box 
was  opened  only  in  November  1894,  and  the  two  first  plates  gave  negatives 
which  did  not  differ  at  all  from  those  obtained  from  similar  plates  twenty 
months  before. 

Other  similar  boxes  opened,  then  forgotten  for  some  months  in  a 
cupboard,  have  always  given  me  excellent  results. 

I  intend  to  continue  these  studies  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  now  established 
that,  if  the  sensitiveness  of  these  plates  diminishes  with  time,  this  dimin- 
ution is  small  enough  to  permit  of  the  plates  being  used  after  more 
than  eighteen  months.  Under  these  conditions  nothing  can  be  said 
against  their  use. 

Focussing  is  done  without  any  difficulty  on  a  distant  object— for  in- 
stance, on  a  house  in  bright  light.  If  the  horizon  is  not  far  enough  dis- 
tant, an  object  can  be  taken  comparatively  near  (at  least  twenty-five  or 
thirty  metres) ;  then,  in  order  that  the  position  shall  correspond  with 

infinity,   move  the  ground   glass  towards  the  lens  a  distance  , 

/.being  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens,  and  k  the  number  of  times  that  the 
distance  of  the  object  which  has  been  focussed  contains  the  foca!  length 
of  the  lens.^  For  instance,  if  an  object  twenty  metres  distant  has  been 


focussed  with  a  lens  of  which  the  focal  length  is  twenty-five  centimetres^ 

then  we  get  *  =  -^  =  80.    In  order  that  the  clouds  may  be  in  focus, 

25 
the  ground  glass  must  be  brought  a  distance  of  79  =  "■32   cm.,  about 

three  millimetres,  nearer  the  leap.  Of  course,  the  focus  must  be  got  with 
the  coloured  screen,  and  the  position  thus  found  must  be  marked  on 
the  base  of  the  camera,  in  order  that  the  position  of  the  frame  may  be 
known. 

(3)  Development. 

No  mode  of  development  must  be  rejected  8  priori ;  even  developers 
caUed  automatic,  which  can  be  bought  ready-prepared,  and  which  have 
been  very  much  run  down,  for  they  are  by  far  the  most  convenient,  and 
often  give  excellent  results. 

If  the  negative  that  we  wish  to  develop  contains  only  clouds  of  more  or 
less  the  same  intensity,  the  automatic  developers  may  be  used  without 
any  risk.  I  have  used  baths  of  hydroquinone,  Lumiere's  developer  (of 
para-amidophenol),  Ac.  with  success.  It  is  advantageous  to  use  baths 
which  have  already  been  used,  and  consequently  containing  a  good 
proportion  of  bromide ;  a  greater  contrast  is  then  obtained  between  the 
clouds  and  sky,  and  the  development  can  be  carried  further  without  fear 

of  fogging.  .  .      ,    ,     J      ,  1 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  negative  consists  of  clouds  of  very  unequal 
luminous  intensity,  as,  for  instance,  delicate  cirrus  and  strongly  lighted 
cumulus,  the  negative  would  not  turn  out  well  with  automatic  developers 
containing  much  bromide ;  the  image  of  the  cumulus  would  appear,  and 
be  over-developed,  before  that  of  the  cirrus  had  begun  to  show  itself.  In 
this  case  either  a  new  bath  must  be  used,  very  diluted,  without  bromide, 
and  the  development  is  then  very  slow,  or  else  (which  is  preferable)  use 
pyrogallic  acid,  in  employing  the  method  recommended  by  M.  Londe. 
In  this  case  the  development  must  be  commenced  with  a  very  small 
quantity  of  pyrogallic  acid,  a  little  bromide,  and  relatively  enough 
carbonate  of  soda,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  all  the  parts  of  the  image 
appear  at  first,  without  much  intensity ;  then  the  necessary  intensity 
will  be  obtained,  little  by  little,  by  the  successive  additions  of  pyrogallic 
acid.  It  is  in  this  case  only,  where  the  intensity  of  the  clouds  is  very 
different,  that  I  think  it  advantageous  to  recommend  progressive  develop- 
ment instead  of  pyrogallic  acid.  In  most  ordinary  oases,  however,  the 
automatic  developers,  which  are  more  rapid,  and  more  convenient  to  use, 
act  very  well. 

In  fact,  it  is  always  as  well  to  continue  the  development  till  the  image 
is  sufficiently  dense,  without  intensifying,  which  is  almost  always  pos- 
sible. Negatives  ought  only  very  exceptionally  to  be  intensified ;  to  my 
mind,  the  intensification  is  always  bad,  it  spoils  the  detail ;  a  renewed  or 
feeble  negative  is  never  worth  as  much  as  one  that  was  made  sufficiently 
dense  in  the  first  instance. 

If  I  have  gone  into  all  these  details,  it  is  only  to  show  that  photo- 
graphy of  clouds  is  a  very  easy  operation,  and  within  the  reach  of  all 
amateurs.  And  let  me  just  add  that,  with  the  darkest  screen  (saturated 
bichromate)  and  Prazmowski's  lens,  with  a  focus  of  160  millimetres,  and 
diaphragm  of  ^Vi  ^  obtain  negatives  with  a  maximum  exposure  of  six 
seconds  for  cirrus,  with  an  ordinary  amount  of  light  with  a  Zeiss  object- 
glass,  a  diaphragm  of  ^^  and  very  bright  cirrus,  having  an  exposure 
of  V  of  *  second,  has  sometimes  been  more  than  sufficient,  even  too 
much. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  if  amateurs  in  photography,  so  numerous 
at  the  present  time,  would  try  to  photograph  clouds  which  strike  them  as 
having  interesting  shapes,  noting  with  care  the  hour  when  they  were 
taken,  and  also  the  direction  in  which  the  clouds  appeared. 


LANTERN  SLIDES  AND  THEIR  MAKING. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club,  held  at  Brixton 
Hall  on  Tuesday,  January  14,  the  President,  Mr.  J.  W.  Coade,  in  the  chair, 
a  large  number  of  the  members  and  friends  were  in  attendance,  the 
fixture  being  Lantern  Slides  and  their  Making,  by  Mr.  E.  Dockree.  The 
lecturer,  in  his  opening  remarks,  pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  attempting  to 
proffer  practical  information  to  those  present  by  the  development  of  a 
lantern  slide,  as  only  those  near  the  object  itself  would  be  able  to  gain 
any  knowledge  by  his  manipulations  ;  he  therefore  proposed  to  touch  as 
concisely  as  possible  on  all  the  technicalities  of  making  a  slide,  from  the 
negative  to  be  chosen  to  the  binding  of  the  finished  slide,  concluding  his 
remarks  by  projecting  on  the  screen  magnificent  slides  by  some  of  the 
best-known  workers  of  the  day.  Continuing,  he  touched  upon  the  two 
methods  of  making  a  slide,  viz.,  reduction  and  contact,  of  which  he 
always  preferred  the  former,  averring  there  was  always  an  indescribable 
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iomething  about  a  picture  obtained  by  reduction,  not  obtained  by  contact 
printing.  The  camera  he  uaed  was  one  of  Griffiths'  fixed  fociw  fitted 
with  a  Taylor,  Taylor,  *  Hobnon  lena,  altering  the  aperture  of  the'  dame 
as  oircumstancea  required.  The  class  of  negative  which  gave  the  finost 
result  in  his  hands  was  that  of  a  soft  but  vigorous  clans,  in  fact  that 
which  would  yield  a  good  platinum  print,  was  first  class  for  slides  and 
developed  to  that  end.  The  lecturer  then  handed  some  tU  half-plate 
negatives,  bound  up  with  ground  glass,  round  for  the  inspection  of  those 
present,  touched  briefly  upon  the  processes— albumen,  coUodio-bromide, 
and  chloride,  carbon,  and  gelatino-bromide  and  chloride,  saying  he  had 
found  it  possible  to  obtain  all  he  required  on  a  gelatino-bromide  (slow) 
plate— giving  the  preference  to  Paget's,  by  reduction.  Proceeding  to  give 
the  formula  of  the  Paget  developer  and  times  of  exposure  accordiug  to  the 
light  available,  he  said,  after  a  little  experience  the  tone  required  by  the 
manipulator  was  easily  obtained,  judicious  use  of  bromide  of  ammonium 
being  a  most  important  point,  tones  ranging  from  velvet  blacks  to  purple 
and  red  varying  according  to  the  exposure  and  restrained  development. 
The  advantage  of  a  slight  veiling  of  the  slide  was  shown,  adding  a  softness 
to  the  resulting  picture  when  projected  on  the  screen.  Should  intensi- 
fication be  deemed  necessary,  he  invariably  used  that  of  Mr.  Boothroyd's 
formula,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Cadett  A  Neal,  in  the  November  1804 
number  of  their  Dry  Plates.  It  is  possible  by  this  intensifier  to  build  up 
a  ghost  of  an  image  into  a  very  fine  slide.    It  is  as  follows  :— 

A. 

Pyro   6  grains. 

Citric  acid 15 

"ater    1  ounce. 

B. 

Silver  nitrate    30  grains. 

"ater    1  ounce. 

Distilled  water  should  be  used,  or  milkiness  of  solution  will  result. 

For  use,  take  sufficient  of  A  to  cover  plate,  and  add  to  it  two  or  three 
drops  of  B.  But  the  plates  must  be  absolutely  freed  from  all  hypo  by 
washing,  or  stains  will  result.  Before  binding  up  a  slide,  varnishing  is 
recommended,  that  composed  of  amber  dissolved  in  chloroform  being 
the  best  as  it  dries  immediately,  and  also  forms  a  very  fine  tooth  should 
retouching  be  necessary.  As  regards  masking,  he  strongly  pointed  out 
that  as  much  care  is  required  as  would  be  bestowed  on  the  shaping  of  a 
print,  square  corners,  except  in  portrait,  photo-miorographic,  or  flower 
studies  being  essential  for  a  good  appearance  on  the  screen.  He  always 
made  his  own  masks  out  of  the  thin,  opaque,  black  paper  in  which  the 
lantern  plates  were  wrapped.  By  making  them  himself,  he  obtained 
"  real  square  corners."  Spotting,  binding,  and  titling  being  unnecessary 
to  go  into,  Mr.  Dockree  concluded  by  mentioning  the  following  points. 
It  was  as  possible  to  obtain  an  artistic  result  by  photography  in  a  lantern 
slide  as  on  paper,  notwithstanding  what  had  been  said  to  the  contrary  by 
those  who  excelled  in  the  one  branch  and  not  in  the  other,  as  the  audience 
would  see  by  the  specimens  projected  on  the  screen  later  on.  Let  the 
worker's  watchwords  be  "  detail  first,  density  afterwards,"  which,  com- 
bined with  good  technique  and  an  "artistic  composition  "  in  the  negative, 
the  result  would  be  pleasing  to  the  most  critical.  After  an  animated 
discussion,  in  which  the  demonstrator  explained  points  which  he  had  not 
touched  upon,  such  as  brush  development  and  the  great  advantages 
obtained  by  a  judicious  use  of  ferridcyanide  of  potassium,  printing  in 
clouds,  either  on  cover  glass  or  subject  glass,  &c.,  some  magnificent 
specimens  of  shde  work  by  such  well-known  workers  as  Messrs.  J. 
Hankins,  J.  H.  Gear,  Edgar  Lee,  and  E.  B.  Ashton,  were  projected  on 
to  the  screen,  and  met  with  the  applause  they  so  richly  deserved. 
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THE  BIBMINGHAM  AND  MIDLAND  INSTITUTE 
CONVERSAZIONE. 
This  annual  conversazione  is  probably  one  of  the  most  successful  held  out 
of  London,  and  is  attended  by  very  large  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Birmingham  and  district,  and,  besides  the  attractions  held  out  by 
numerous  scientific  exhibits,  there  is  dancing  every  night,  and  an  opera 
by  some  of  the  principal  amateurs  of  Birmingham,  who  this  year  chose 
the  Pirates  of  Penzance. 

The  photographic  exhibits  included  a  very  fine  series  of  prints  of 
Warwickshire  windmills  by  Messrs.  E.  C.  Middleton  and  Harold  Baker, 
which  have  been  made  in  connexion  with  the  photographic  survey  of 
Warwickshire.  The  diversity  of  shape  of  the  windmills  was  extra- 
ordinary, and,  although  they  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  artistic,  they 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  and  the  interest  of  arohasological 
students. 

Mr.  Charles  Pumphrey  showed  some  stereoscopic  slides  of  compound 
curved  lines,  drawn  by  machines,  which  were  not  only  pretty,  but  ex- 
ceedingly delusive,  the  lines  looking  like  so  many  solid  wires  interwoven 
in  the  most  intricate  patterns. 

The  tintometer,  which  was  shown  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall,  is  used  for 
analysing  colours  of  all  kinds,  and  is,  we  learn,  to  be  applied  to  the  read- 
mg  of  the  speed  of  plates  and  the  printing  powers  of  negatives,  some  work 
already  having  been  done  on  these  lines.     ,..r~         ■    _1    ■' — ,   TV  <««.• 

The  incandescent  gaslight  has  before  now  been  applied  to  artificial 
light  portraiture,  and  JV|r.  .).  Vf,  Beaufort,  of  CoJmor^-rgw  Birmingham, 


had  one  of  Bcct'i  p«t«Dt  BMofort  llghti  fltM  op  on  •  lUad  In  om  ol 
the  rooms,  Thl«  light  oonsists  of  a  cluiter  of  nine  inc»n<lM<»nl  mm 
amps,  without  ohiraneyn.  arrangad  under  a  p<raho|ic  rn-ul  rcSMtar 
lined  inside  with  white  aabontoa.  th*  whole  b«la«  avong  on  •  VMi<iiMl  Mi4 
pivoted  arm,  so  as  to  be  adjustable  in  every  direetion.  The  aooeaaptiaa 
of  gas  is  by  no  means  heavy,  and  eomplele  oontroint  the  li«bUi>K  le  obuis- 
ahl«,  the  exposure  for  an  ordinary  bait  portrait  being  aboal  two  or 
three  seconds. 

Dr.  Hall  Edwards'  exhibit,  whilst  including  mibm  ■UrmnluHn 
graphs  by  Mr.  Ilea,  and  some  lanlaro  alite  -timlriny  «oloan 
glauootone,  mounted  by  Mr.  lies,  which  errtainlr  prodtMM  the  , 
wonderful  tones  on  ooromercial  lantern  plate<,  ranging  from  imU  aiak 
through  every  shade  of  colour  to  deep  hl*ck  brown.  eootiMad  malo^of 
some  marvellous  flgnree,  prodnerd  in  the  form  of  laotaro  ati4l<«.  whUk 
illustrated  the  forces  of  oohesion,  adheaion.  and  diffa^Joo.  Every  cvaaiM 
too,  were  projected  on  a  screen,  by  meana  ol  an  elcetrio  lantern  (aoMWly 
lent  by  Messrs.  W.  Wataon  A  Son.  of  Holimm)  tbe  (nrmatkia  of  oohwni 
figures  by  means  of  various  dye  solutions. 

The  AeroKraph  or  Fountain  air  brush  waa  also  ahovn  by  Mr.  Chaa, 
Burdick,  and  tlie  results,  produced  by  means  of  thia  iaalruaicnl,  in  valar 
colours  were  much  admired. 

The  general  exhibits  included  the  application  o(  Iba  Milver  pnrtnbh 
batteries  to  electric  lighting  and  motor  earri«<(<«.  Ifioroeaope*  vWi 
various  interesting  subjects,  under  ordinary  and  polari<ed  litht.  aUe  drew 
large  nnmbcES,  and  the  sound  generatora  iovenlod  1^  Mr.  O  wld,  of 
Nottingham,  drove  many  out  of  tbe  room  in  which  they  were  exhibited, 
by  the  terrible  volume  of  sound  they  generated.  They  oooiiat  of  itaal 
bars  of  various  thicknesses  and  length,  and  which  were  *xeil«d  by  vi- 
brating rubbers  on  flrxible  steel  rods,  producing  nol»a  of  remarkable  parity 
and  volume,  and  in  which  the  sound  wavae  were  dittinctly  heard  and 
felt  by  a  sensitive  ear.  One  of  the  raoet  generally  attractive  exbibiia 
was  the  livmg  ants  shown  by  Mr.  Henry  Burns,  wbn,  at  intervkla,  ga*« 
interesting  details  of  their  mode  of  life,  <to..  and  who  excited  onaaidarabi* 
surprise  by  making  an  ant  hold  a  sixpenoe  and  rather  h-^vy  peneil  oaa* 
with  its  mandibles. 


ALLEGED  SHAM  PHOTOOKAPHERS. 

On  Tuesday,  January  14,  at  the  Bristol  Polloe  court,  Maeara.  Alfnd 
Robinson  and  W.  H.  Budgett  dealt  with  an  adjourned  case  in  wliieh  Jofaa 
Saunders,  of  respectable  appearance,  and  his  son,  John  Siander*.  wan 
charged  with  obtaining  various  sums  of  maney  by  false  prelenoea,  thara 
being  seven  charges  in  all. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Gore,  who  prosecuted,  stated  that  since  the  end  of  September 
or  early  part  of  October  last  the  prisoners  had  been  carrying  on  tiininai 
as  photographers,  of  2,  Melville-terrace,  North-street,  Bedminiter.  Tbay 
took  a  number  of  photographs  of  houses  in  different  parts  of  Briatot, 
including,  he  believed,  that  of  Mr.  Budgett.  (Laughter. )  Early  in  No- 
vember they  began  a  course  of  systematic  frauds.  In  one  eaaa  the  alder 
prisoner  called  at  25,  Great  George-street,  tbe  residenoe  o(  Arehdaaaoo 
Kobeson,  and,  having  a'<ked  permission  to  photograph  the  hoaaa,  ha 
suggested  to  the  S'-rvants  th>«t  they  should  appear  in  the  view.  Tb'i  waa 
done,  and  the  prisoner,  after  making  a  preteooe  of  taking  tOr  photograph, 
induced  the  servants  to  pay  him  10<.  lor  copies  which  be  promised  ihem. 
Afterwards  the  prisoner  visited  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  laatitotion.  and, 
after  taking  a  photograph  of  that  building,  with  the  children  in  froot,  ha 
obtained  6.1.  from  the  Superintendent  by  promising  copies.  In  the  saoM 
way  he  obtained  small  sums  of  money  at  Stanhope  House  Indostriat 
School,  at  Carlton  Industrial  School,  and  at  Park-row  Indaattial  SebooL 
But  the  cruellest  case  of  all  was  at  St.  Raphael's  Almshooae,  the  inwMilaa 
of  which  had  no  money  except  trifles  given  them  by  visitors.  Going 
there,  the  elder  prisoner  induced  the  poor  old  folk  to  borrow  la.  each  lo 
pay  for  copies  of  a  photograph  which  he  promised  and  pretended  to  take- 
In  most  cases  the  loss  had  fallen  upon  people  who  ooold  ill  afford  lo  be 
defrauded.  Although  the  prisoner,  when  making  a  eall.  pretended  to 
make  an  entry  of  the  order,  the  pages  ol  the  liook  in  wbioli  be  appeared 
to  do  so  were  covered  more  or  less  with  scribble  marks  indieatiag  nothing 
at  all,  and  obviously  a  mere  pretence  of  writing.  Mr.  Oote  oooeludad  by 
saying  that,  if  he  satisfied  the  Bench  that  there  waa  not  a  b-mnli-le  entry 
with  regard  to  any  one  of  the  seven  cases  on  tbe  charge  abaet,  oa  ihonld 
submit  it  was  evidence  that  he  did  not  mean  to  carry  tbe  order*  into 
effect. 

The  evidence  given  by  Elizabeth  Mutlow,  in  tba  Arahdeaooo's  sarriee, 
was  read  over.  In  reply  to  further  questions,  she  stated  that  on  Sunday, 
January  5,  the  day  on  which  the  elder  prisoner  waa  arrested,  his  ana 
came  to  25,  Great  George-street,  and  wanted  to  take  a  pholograpb.  aayia( 
the  one  taken  in  November  had  been  lost.  She  paid  the  elder  prisooar 
10s.  in  November.  On  January  fi  she  told  tbe  younger  priaooar  M  aail 
come  next  day,  and  he  took  a  photograph,  in  which  noiw  of  tbe  ■erraals 
appeared  as  on  the  former  occasion. 

Louisa  Richards,  also  in  service  at  25,  Great  George- street,  g*Te 
corroborative  evidence. 

Catherine  Macfariane,  matron  at  Carltoa  House  School,  said  tba 
prisoner  called  there  on  November  21,  and  said  he  had  eome  to  take  a 
photograph  of  the  house  for  an  architect's  society  in  London.  It  waa 
arranged,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  prisoner,  that  the  cliildren  thoald  sit 
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in  front,  and  the  prisoner  made  a  pretence  of  taking  a  photograph. 
Afterwards  she  gave  him  Is.  &d.  for  a  copy,  which  he  promised,  but  she 
would  not  advance  10s.  or  10s.  6d.,  which  he  wanted  to  pay  for  copies  for 
several  of  the  girls.     She  never  received  the  photograph. 

Annie  Williams,  laundry  mistress  at  Carlton  Hou»e  School,  said  she 
also  paid  1».  6d.  for  a  photograph,  which  she  never  received.  The 
prisoner  pretended  to  write  the  order  in  the  book  produced. 

Similar  evidence  was  given  by  Isabel  White,  assistant  teacher  at 
Carlton  House. 

William  Barnes  Smith,  master  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution, 
deposed  that  on  November  9  the  elder  prisoner  asked  for  permission  to 
take  a  photograph  of  the  building,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  children 
should  be  included.  Witness  thought  the  man  took  the  photograph  in  a 
slipshod  way,  and  suggested  that  he  should  take  another,  but  the  prisoner 
replied  that  it  was  a  very  good  one.  He  paid  6s.  for  copies,  but  never 
received  them.  About  a  week  after  the  prisoner's  visit  witness  received  a 
postcard  from  him,  saying  the  photograph,  which  should  have  been  com- 
pleted by  that  time,  was  not  satisfactory.  Witness  asked  for  his  money 
hack,  but  did  not  get  it. 

The  elder  prisoner  said  it  was  tiue  that  the  negative  was  not  satis- 
factory.    It  was  taken  with  real  apparatus. 

Edwin  Chaffey,  headmaster  of  Park-row  Industrial  School,  said  the 
prisoner  visited  that  place  as  he  had  called  at  others,  and  obtained  4s.  3d. 
The  prisoner  pretended  to  write  something  in  his  book. 

Fanny  Chandler,  matron  of  Stanhope  House  School,  said  she  paid  the 
prisoner  10s.,  and  he  appeared  to  enter  the  order.  About  a  fortnight 
later  the  younger  prisoner  called,  and,  in  connexion  with  a  complaint 
by  her  with  reference  to  his  father,  he  stated  that  the  weather  had  been 
unfavourable  for  the  printing. 

Thomas  Chamberlain,  an  inmate  of  St.  Raphael's  Almshouse,  said  he 
was  induced  to  borrow  Is.  to  pay  to  the  prisoner.  He  called  at  the 
prisoner's  house  two  or  three  times,  but  could  not  get  the  photographs 

Mary  Cogswell,  of  25,  Somerset  street,  Kingsdown,  said  she  paid  7s. 
for  photographs  of  the  outside  and  of  the  inside  of  her  premises. 

The  prisoner  stated  that  he  had  a  negative  of  the  St.  Raphael  Alms- 
house, and  it  was  produced.  He  added  that  a  photographer  could  not  be 
held  responsible  for  bad  negatives. 

Detective  Perry  said  it  was  the  only  negative  in  the  case  that  was 
produced. 

The  case  was  adjourned,  the  prosecution  intimating  that  other  charges 
would  he  entered  against  both  prisoners. 


THE   TRAILL  TAYLOR  MEMORIAL. 
Second  Subscbiption  List. 

The  Thornton-Pickard  Co 

Messrs.  Cadett  &  Neal 

„       Morgan  &  Kidd  

Mr.  Fredk.  York  

„    W.  H.  Walker       

„    F.  MowU 

,,    H.  A.  Morrison     

„    H.  Wilmer 

„    W.  I.  Chadwick     

„    C.  A.  Budowsky     '  .. 

„    A.  Cowan 

,,    A.  R.  Dresser        

„    W.  H.  Prestwich 

„    Josiah  T.  Chapman         

,,    W.  Wray 

„    John  Howson        

Messrs.  Newton  &  Co 

„      R.  &J.  Beck 

„      Wellington  <fe  Ward 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington         

,,    L.  Medland  

„    F.  Hollyer 

„    H.  M.  Hastings 

„    Howard  Farmer 

„    Wilson  Noble        

„    Karl  Greger  

„    J.  P.  Gibson  

,,    A.  Horsley  Hinton  

Dr.  Maddox       

Mr.  R.  H.  Bow 

„    J.  A.  C.  BranfiU 

,,    H.  G.  Conybeare .-. 

Captain  Mantell  

Messrs.  Morley  &  Cooper        

Mr.  H.  Cooper  (Northampton)  .' 

„    J.  Spiller 

„    A.  Robb      

„    W.  Tylar 

Amounts  under  IQs,        ,,,        , 
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PROSECUTION  UNDER  THE  PHARMACY  ACT. 
The  Pharmaceutical  Society,  of  67,  Lower  Mount-street,  Dublin,  ware 
the  complainants,  and  the  defendants  were  Matthew  Ballantine  and 
James  C.  Carson,  proprietors  of  the  firm  of,  and  trading  as  "  J.  Lizars," 
of  73,  Victoria-street,  Belfast.  There  were  three  summonses  in  the  case, 
in  the  first  of  which  the  defendants  were  charged  with  having,  on 
October  7,  last,  sold  a  poison  —  bichloride  of  mercury  —  to  Andrew 
Downey,  the  s  nd  Andrew  Downey  being  a  person  unknown  to  them,  and 
not  having  been  introduced  by  a  person  known  to  them,  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Sale  of  Poisons  (Ireland)  Act,  33  and  34  Vic,  cap.  26, 
sec.  2.  In  the  second  summons  the  defendants  were  charged  with 
keeping  open  shop  for  retailing  and  dispensing  poisons,  they  not  beine 
properly  qualified  under  the  Phsrmacy  Act  (Ireland),  1875.  In  a  third 
summons,  the  defendants  were  charged  with  selling  and  retailing  and 
dispensing  a  poison  on  the  day  named. 

Mr.  S.  MiUin,  barriater-at-law  (instructed  by  Messrs.  Galway  &  Clark) 
appeared  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Sbaw  (of  Dinnen  &  Shaw, 
solicitors)  appeared  for  the  d-fendants. 

Mr.  Millin,  in  stating  the  case,  said  that  there  were  three  summonses 
against  the  defendants— for  keeping  open  shop  tor  retailing  poisons,  for 
selling  a  certain  poison,  and  also  fur  dispensing  poiions,  they  nf>t  being 
properly  qualified  to  do  so  Tue  principal  Act  was  the  A'it  of  1875,  but 
that  had  been  followed  by  the  Amendment  Act  of  1890.  Sections  15  and 
17  of  the  Amendment  Act  of  1890  really  contained  the  exact  words  of 
section  30  of  the  principal  Act  of  1875.  Then,  in  1893,  section  30  of 
the  principal  Act  of  1875  was  repea'ed  in  part,  because  it  had  been 
already  enacted  in  sections  15  and  17  of  the  Amendment  Act  of  1890. 
He  would  ask  that  an  ad  lition  should  be  made  to  the  summinses  em- 
bracing these  two  sections  of  the  Amendment  Act,  as  he  pieferred  to 
rely  upon  them. 

Mr.  Sbaw  objected  to  any  amendment  of  or  addition  to  the  summonses. 
The  Society  had  had  three  months  within  which  to  issue  proper  summons. 
He  would  ask  their  Worships  to  refuse  to  amend,  and  instead  to  give  him 
a  dismiss. 

Mr.  Nagle  said,  as  the  defendant-i  did  not  seem  to  be  damnified  in 
any  way  by  it,  there  was  no  reaiou  why  the  addition  should  not  be  made. 

The  Bench  then  made  the  addition  asked  by  the  complainants. 

Andrew  Downey  deposed  that  on  October  7  last  he  purchased  an  ounce 
of  pyrngallic  acid,  an  ounce  of  sal-ammoniac  acid,  and  an  ounce  of  bi- 
chloride of  mercury  in  the  defendants'  shop  from  a  young  man.  He 
gave  the  bichloride  of  mercury  to  Mr.  Templeton  for  analysis. 

By  Mr.  Shaw :  He  told  the  young  man  that  he  wanted  the  bichloride 
of  mercury  for  the  purpose  of  intensifying  negatives.  He  signed  his 
name  on  the  usual  book  as  provided  under  the  Poisons  Act.  He  had  a 
camera  at  home,  and  knew  a  little  about  photographv.  He  purchased 
some  bromide  paper.  He  was  instructed  by  the  Society  to  purchase 
these  articles. 

Samuel  Templeton,  analytical  chemist,  raid  the  article  submitted  to 
him  was  a  deadly  poison,  and  sufficient  to  kill  the  legal  fraternity  in 
Belfast      (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Millin  said  neither  of  the  defendants  were  entered  on  the  register 
of  druggists  and  chemists. 

Mr  Sbaw  submitted  that  no  case  had  been  made  out.  The  defendants 
employed  a  registered  druggist,  and  all  the  chemicals  and  poisons  used 
for  photographic  purposes  were  under  the  control  of  Mr,  Hogg,  who,  it 
was  admitted,  was  a  registered  druggist.  The  summons  charged  them 
with  having  sold  these  articles  to  a  person  unknown  to  them,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  knew  he  was  employed  by  the  Society. 

Mr.  Nagle  :  Is  it  admitted  that  the  assistant  is  registered  ? 

Mr.  Millin :  Yes. 

Mr.  Nagle  said  he  would  like  to  know  on  what  basis  Mr.  Millin  was 
going  with  his  case. 

Mr.  Millin  said  his  contention  was  that,  if  a  person  was  himself 
registered,  he  could  employ  another,  but  that  a  non-registered  person 
could  not  employ  one  who  was  registered. 

Mr.  Nagle :  You  have  really  a  case,  but  the  question  is,  Has  the 
summons  been  properly  framed  ? 

Mr.  Millin  said  the  summons  was  frajned  under  Section  30  of  the  Act 
of  1875.  The  section  had  been  partially  repealed,  bat  re-enaeted  in 
Sections  15  and  17  of  the  Amendment  Act  of  1890. 

Mr.  Nagle  said  it  was  clear  that  the  ch  rge  was  not  framed  according 
to  Sections  15  and  17  of  the  Act  1890. 

Mr.  Hogg  said  he  was  the  manager  for  the  defendants.  He  detailed 
the  facts  regarding  the  sale  of  the  articles  to  Downey.  When  he  asked 
for  the  bichloride  of  mercury  witness  said  he  supposed  he  was  going  to 
intensify  negatives,  and  he  xaid  he  was.  Witness  said  he  would  require 
to  be  cautious,  and  he  said  he  had  used  it  dozens  of  times.  He  had  seen 
Downey  before  this  date,  and  knew  that  he  was  a  servant  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society. 

To  the  Court :  He  knew  that  he  was  a  servant  of  the  Society  before  he 
wrote  his  name  on  the  hook. 

Mr.  Nagle  said :  On  the  whole  evidence,  the  magistrates  considered 
that  the  man  was  not  known  to  the  defendants  strictly  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  They  considered  it  really  only  a 
technical  offence.  A  little  more  care  would  have  obviated  the  difficulty. 
Under  the  ciioumBtancet  they  would  make  a  nominal  penalty  in  the  first 
summons  of  lO'. 
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Mr.  Milne  said,  if  they  considered  it  necessary  to  ask  to  have  a  case 
stated,  they  could  apply  within  the  three  days  allowed. 
Mr.  Nagle :  Certainly. 

Mr.  Shaw  asked  to  hare  the  other  two  snmmonses  dismissed  with  eoats. 
Mr.  Nagle  said  they  would  not  give  costs. 


LANTEBN  SLIDES  OF  CATHODIC  PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Last  week  we  referred  to  the  fact  that,  following  on  the  lines  laid  down 
by  Professor  Buntgen,  Mr.  A.  A.  C.  Swinton  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
photographs  by  the  agency  of  radiations  from  a  Crookes  tube  through 
an  ordinarily  opaque  body.  These  photographs  were  shown  at  the  Camera 
Club  meeting  of  Thnrsday,  January  16,  and  excited  much  attention.  We 
have  since  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  negatives.  In  the  case 
of  one — a  negative  of  Mr.  Swinton's  hand — the  bone  structure  is  shown 
with  remarkable  effect.  Other  subjects  are  not  less  surprising  as  illus- 
trating this  new  adaptation  of  phot<^aphy. 

Messrs.  Newton  &  Co.,  of  Fleet-street,  are  supplying  lantern  slides 
from  Mr.  Swinton's  negatives,  and,  doubtless,  many  of  our  readers  will  be 
glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  studying  these  interesting 
subjects. 

®ur  €tn'tottal  faille* 


The  Photoouapheh's  Miniature  .\nnual. 

By  T.  BoLiS,  F  I.C.  London :  Carter  *  Co.,  3,  FoniiTal-stroet,  R.C. 
This  is  a  volume  measuring  2w  inches  by  2  inches,  which  claims  to 
supply  the  want  of  "  a  book  which,  while  containing  varied  in- 
formation, may  be  of  such  a  size  as  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket  for 
handy  reference  at  any  time."  If  we  are  not  misinformed,  our  own 
Almanac,  in  the  early  stages  of  its  career,  was  the  object  of  a  like 
aim  on  the  part  of  its  com])ilers.  The  Miniature  Annual  contains 
58  pp.  of  ably  selected  and  condensed  information,  the  few  formulae, 
tables,  the  calendar,  and  other  information  printed  being  such  as  one 
would  look  for  and  be  glad  to  find  in  the  book. 


The  London  Photoohaphic  Supply  Company's  Price-list. 
The  Company,  writing  from  63,  (ireat  Dover-street,  Borough,  inform 
us  that  they  send  this  Catalogue  free  to  the  trade.     It  is  a  book  of 
about  260  pages,  which  recapitulates  and  illustrates  the  requirements, 
in  great  variety,  of  professional  and  amateur  photographers. 


Modern  Magic  Lanterns  and  their  Management. 

By  E.  Child  Batlet.  London  :  L.  Upoott  Gill,  170,  Strand,  W.O. 
Mb.  Child  Bayley's  little  book  is  a  complete  and  not  too  diffuse 
introductory  guide  to  optical  lantern  work.  As  regards  illuminants, 
oil  and  limelight  are  fully  treated  of,  and  the  author,  while  rightly 
thinking  it  not  worth  while  to  say  more  of  saturators  than  is 
demanded  by  the  slight  vogue  they  have  obtained  in  practice,  wisely 
includes  chapters  on  hom<j-made  oxygen  and  the  electric  light — two 
subjects  that  are  likely  to  interest  the  lanternist  for  a  good  while  to 
come.  The  final  chapters  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  experimental 
work  with  the  lantern,  projection  spectroscopy,  polariscopy,  and 
microscopy  also  coming  in  for  descriptive  treatment.  This  section, 
appearing  in  a  work  issued  at  the  small  price  of  Is.,  will  therefore 
be  doubly  welcome.  The  book  throughout  has  been  carefully  and 
judgmatically  compiled,  and  is  calculated  to  be  of  great  practical  use 
to  lantemists — beginners,  or  otherwise. 


of  course,  beinff  given  to  the  influence  which  a  (all  ia  tbe  tamratva 
exercises  on  photographic  economict.  CoUodioo,  m  well  M  leUUne, 
work  comes  in  for  treatment. 

Tub  Grammar  of  PuoTo-BMORAmo. 

Thbrb  is  just  now  much  demnnd  for  information  relating  to  phnto- 
reproduction  proceasee,  and  this,  no  doubt,  explain*  the  iaportation 
of  this  work.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  American  work,  dealing,  to  qooia 
the  title-page,  with  "  drawing,  ehemiatry,  and  optica  a*  ipplir^l  to 
photo-engraving,"  and  claiming  to  be  "  a' ]>rartical  treatiw  ontb*  art 
of  half-tone,  zinc  (etching,  swelled  gi-latlnr,  litbotvpe,  and  dwlk- 
plate  engraving  as  practiced  in  the  United  8tat<-«.'  Tb*  book  is 
replete  with  useful,  and,  so  far  as  we  tiave  bct-n  able  to  gathar, 
accurate  information  relating  to  pboto-eograTing,  and  aa  aon  wiD, 


doubtless,  find  its  way  to  the  studios  of  many  procrsa  workers. 


Photography  and  Architecture. 

By  E.  M.  COPGEEAVE.  Bradford  :  Percy  Land  &  Co. 
Mr.  Cosgbbave  is  an  enthusiast  in  the  photography  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  and  his  booklet,  the  sub-title  of  which  is,  "  How  each 
lends  interest  to  the  other,"  contains  forty-three  illustrations  from  his 
architectural  photographs.  A  few  hints  to  the  photographer  con- 
templating this  kind  of  work  are  given,  and  the  various  styles  of 
church  architecture  are  illustrated  and  described.  It  is  an  un- 
pretentious, but,  nevertheless,  useful  little  book.  • 


La  Photoqbaphie  durant  l'Hiveb. 

By  L.  Mathet.    Paris :  Charles  Mendel. 
M.  Mathet's  work  is  directed  to  pointing  out  the  great  field  photo- 
graphy offers  for  cultivation  during  the  winter  months,  ana  inci- 
dentally it  is  a  capital  guide-book  to  the  main  subject,  prominence, 


Pictorial  Photouraphs  :  A  Record  of  the  Photographic  Saloa  ia 
Twenty  Plates.     Reproduced  in  PhotograTure. 

By  W.  h.  Colli.    I^ondon :  Walter  L.  OoUs,  OaiUsBaa. 


mm  laWlw 
Paul  *  Co.,  Charint  OrMS-raad. 

This  collection  of  photogravures,  the  work  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Colls,  has 
been  happily  chosen,  as  it  includes  examples  of  the  various  "  schools " 
that  contributied  to  the  last  Exhibition  of  the  Salon,  Bltbou|h  po^ 
sihly  there  is  an  unnecessary  preponderance  in  favour  of  roretga 
workers.  Among  the  twenty  pictures  selected  for  reproduction  mar 
be  mentioned  Henneberg's  At  the  Rutki/  Pool,  H.  P.  Robinson's  M 
Kilbrennan  Sound,  Sutcliflfe's  Fug,  Craig  Annan's  A  Little  PrinMU, 
Ilorsley  Ilinton's  Day'»  Decline,  Striglitz's  Seurryino  Horn*. 
Dcmacny's  Rouen,  &c.  It  goes  without  saying  thai  Mr.  CdUr 
photogravures  are  capitally  done,  and  be  has,  in  most  cases,  rtry 
successfully  reproduced  the  colours  of  the  originals.  If  we  demur 
to  the  implied  theory  of  the  preface  that  modem  pictorial  photo- 
graphy is  only  to  be  dated  from  189.'l,  we  none  the  less  recognise  this 
collection  of  pictures  as  one  of  which  not  only  the  Salon  and  Mr. 
Colls,  but  photography  itself  may  be  proud. 


jatetojEi  nnti  ^otejef. 


ROTAL  PB0T0<iRAi'Bic  SociiTT. —Technical  Msstfauc,  Jasnary  28.  Dr. 
Rudolph's  Method  of  Lent- testing  and  lome  <tf  hie  Ju*mUm,  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Agar  Baugb.  Stereo-micrographs  with  Jfete  CoUmr-tim*  Kjftt;  by  Mr.  TnA 
lies. 

Wi  have  to  record  the  death,  at  nftacombs,  of  Mr.  W.  Hardiaa  Warasr.  IW 
name  of  Mr.  Warner  will  t>e  familiar  te  many  of  tbs  isadsn  of  tUs  JooBSAI. 
and  its  Almanac,  to  both  of  which  be  was  a  fteqnsat  eoatribvtor.  IlBsiillaTtT 
one  of  the  old  acbool  in  matters  photographic,  Mr.  Warner  was  «a<{ow«d  wttfc 
considerable  ability. 

Photocfaphic  Club.— The  next  weeUr  meeting  of  the  Club  will  b*  haU 
in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street.  E.C.,  at  eight  o'eJoek  e« 
Wednesday  evening  January  29.  Travellers' Night.  The  i<  w»  K«««ir,  lUas- 
trated  by  lantern  slides  from  negatives  taken  by  the  leetnnr,  Mr.  Bsrold 
Baker,  of  Birmingham.    Visitors  are  always  welcomed  by  tbs  msmbsfsi 

Leki).s  Photographic  Societt.— The  first  meeting  of  the  new  Conmittse 
was  held  at  12,  East  Parade,  when  the  officers  for  the  cnrrent  year  wsrs 
elected  as  loWoyii -.—President :  Mr.  Peter  OilstOD,  J. P..  ex-M«flr.— K*(». 
President!! :  Messrs.  John  H.  Walker  and  Herbert  Denlson.- iifi»«.  libetnam  : 
Mr.  J.  C.  P.  Atkinson.- //oji. Lanternist : Mr.  A.  W.  Atkinwn.— £fea.  Trutmmwr 
Mr.  Alfre<l  Naylor.— tfou.  Steretarie* .  Mmstk  Alfred  Naylor  sad  t^amm 
Coombs  ;  these,  together  with  Messrs.  Godfrey  Biogley,  B.  A.  BosssU,  F.LC,. 
and  R.  W.  Savage  forming  the  Committee  for  1890.  It  wasuTaafsdIha 
opening  meeting  of  the  session  should  take  the  form  of  a  iodal  oweriaf , 
members  and  one  friend  to  be  admitte.1  free,  ths  reception  to  take  pbce  ia  the 
Board-room  of  the  Leeds  Mechanics"  Institute  at  a  (loaitar  to  eight  p.Ba. 
Coffee  and  light  refireshmcnts  provided.  I'nsident's  address  St  a  qaartsr  past 
eiftht  in  the  Society's  room,  the  remainder  of  the  evening  to  bs  apeat  ia^tt- 
exhibition  (by  limclistht)  of  slides,  procured  by  .Mr.  J.  H.  Walker.  Ttm 
Annual  Lantern  Exhibition  is  fixed  to  take  place  on  Febraary  6,  in  th«  Albert 
Hall.  In  past  years  these  have  been  much  appreciate*!  by  local  loveni  ofaX 
and  photography,  between  twelve  and  thirteen  hundred  tickeU  h«in«  usofd' 
by  the  members  of  the  Society  to  their  friends.  It  consiiu  chiefly  of  tbs 
work  done  during  the  past  year,  about  60O  slides  nsoally  beingssat  to  to  the 
Selection  Committee,  from  which  the  requisite  nomber  are  chosea.  We  have 
no  doubt  the  programme  on  the  6th  prox.  will  be  a  good  oas,  sensal  of  US 
members  of  the  Leeds  Photographic  Society  harimr  tskia  asdals^rt  t>e- 
photographic  Exhibition  held  last  autumn  in  the  Moaiehial  Alt  OaOsry. 
Some  remarks  have  been  applied  to  this  Society  aosgeative  of  a  pstdMeo*- 
dition,  but  the  Committee,  while  not  rodotsiDg  any  stateinent  to  tMS  sM^a, 
are  earnest  in  their  endeavour  to  make  all  connected  with  it  aodue  OsaManoa. 
meetings  in  our  city  this  year  a  success.  The  Convention  Coaunittae  bss 
commenced  a  subscription  list  in  connexion  with  the  local  tzpeasas,  and  Imt* 
already  had  several  hearty  responses.  We  hope  for  sad  wiU  help  so  Ur  a 
start  to  a  good  finish. 
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The  Moonlight  Patent  Lamp  Company,  Liverpool,  notify  na  that  their 
telegraphic  and  cable  address  has  been  altered  from  "  Iredale,  Liverpool,"  to 
"Moonlight,  Liverpool." 

Wb  are  asked  to  state  that  the  Englishwoman  is  publishing  a  series  of 
photographs  of  beautiful  young  Englishwomen,  and  the  editor  of  that  maga- 
zine will  be  glad  to  receive  from  amateur  or  professional  photographers 
suitable  pictures  for  reproduction.  A  fee  will  be  paid  for  all  photographs 
publishei  Photographs  should  be  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  English- 
tarnian,  125,  Fleet-street,  London,  E.C. 

Boston  Cameha  Club.— Established  January,  1894.  Meetings  are  held  at 
Shodfriar's  Hall,  Boston.  President:  Rev.  W.  FitzHarry  Cmtia.— Vice-Pre- 
sident: Mr.  W.  H.  J.  Wood,  M.E.C.S.,  L.KC.S.— Committee :  Rev.  H.  Curtis, 
Messrs.  J.  Best,  A.  R.  Beaumont,  G.  Warner,  and  H.  Wood. — Treasurer:  Mr. 
C.  G.  W.  Hiilli^.— -Secretarj/;  Mr.  A.  HopeweU  Smith,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P., 
L.D.S.,  Linden  House,  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

Cahdiff  Photographic  Society. —An  lutermational  Photographic  Exhibi- 
tion of  photographs,  photographic  apparatus,  and  appliances  and  photo- 
graphic processes  will  be  held  in  a  specially  erected  building  in  Gathays  Park, 
Cardiff,  in  conjunction  with  the  Cardiff  Fine  Art,  Maritime,  and  Industrial 
Exhibition.  The  Exhibition  will  open  early  in  May,  and  continue  open  for  a 
period  of  six  months  or  thereabouts.  The  Honorary  Secretary  is  Mr.  T,  H. 
Faulks,  127,  Bute-road,  Cardiff. 


— -♦ — 

MEETINGS   OF   SOCIETIES   FOR   NEXT  WEEK, 


27.. 
27.. 

27.. 


Name  of  Society. 


Camera  Glnb 

Orojdon  Oamera  Glub 

Biohmond  


Bab]ect. 


28 j  Birmingham  Photo.  Society 


Brixton  and  Olapham 

Sast  London 

Hackney 


Boyal  Photographic  Society 


29 Borough  Polytechnic... 

29 Croydon  Oamera  OInb 

Leytonetone 

Photographic  Olab 

29 ;  Newton  Heath 

30 i  Aflhton-under-Lyne 

30 1  Bradford    

30 !  Oamera  Olub , 


Leeds  Camera  CInb.. 


30 <  Leigh  

30 1  Liverpool  Amateur 

30 ]  Oldham  

31 Birkenhead  Photo.  Abso.  , 

31 1  Boamemouth   

31 Oroydon  liicrosoopical .... 

31 West  London 


Photo-micrographv.    T.  Charters  White. 
J  Behoarsal   of   Members'  Slides   to   be 
\     shown  ou  the  29th. 
(  My  Camera,  Rand  and  Stand,  and  How 
I     I  Use  it.    The  President. 
(  Demonstration  upon  the  Manipulation  of 
}     the  New  Enlarging  Lantern.    Messrs. 
(     W.  Bateman  and  0.  S.  Baynton.. 
I  Elemen'ary  Photo-micrography.     E.  G. 
>     Mason. 

(  Composition,  and  Light  and  Shade.     E. 
(     Atkinson. 

Onen  Night. 

'Dr.  Budolph's  Method  of  Xetis-tesling 
and  some  of  his  Results.  J.  K.  Agar 
Baugh. — Stereomici'ographs  with  New 
Colour-tone  Effects.     Fred.  Ilea. 

PhotograpMc  .Apparatus.    T.  P.  Bnnce. 

I  In  Eastern  Lands   (Tunis  and  Egypt). 

i     Ernest  R.  Ashton.— Members*  Slides. 

Members*  Lantern  Rvening. 

The  Avon  Valley.    Harold  Baker. 

Social  Evening  and  Lantern  Exhibition. 

What  is  a  Picture  ?    Charles  Taylor. 

Second  Annual  Social. 

(  Nature's  Metlmd  of  Correcting  Astigmat- 

\     ism,  ic.    Dr.  Lindsay  Johnson,  M.A. 

(  Toning  of  Platinotype  Prints.     Eev.  J. 

\     Beanland. 

Lantern  Evening, 

(■  The  Golden  Talleii  and  the  Block  Moun- 
i      tains,    a   Holiday   in    King    Arthur's 

(     Country.     Dr.  J.  W.  Ellis. 

Amongst  the  Dutch.    S.  L.  Coulthnrst. 

The  Carbon  Process.     Mr.  Rae. 

Photo-ceramics.   W.KtheltertHenry.C  E. 

Conversational  Meeting. 

(  Through  County  Doneoal  uiith  a  Camera. 

\     Q.  Lamley  and  H.  Selby. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

January  21,— Photo-mechanical  Meeting,— Mr.  T.  Bolas,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  in  th^ 
chair. 
Mr.  E.  Sanobr  Shbphebd  read  a  paper  on 

Irregular  Grained  Scheexs. 
He  said  that,  of  the  methods  at  present  adopted  for  producing  an  irregular 
grain,  probably  that  most  used  was  transferring  from  a  collotype  plate  to 
stone  ;  but  by  this  means  one  was  never  sure  of  getting  any  particular  grain, 
whereas,  if  the  grain  was  in  the  screen,  one  could  select  a  grain  suitable  for 
the  subject,  and,  on  developing  the  negative,  the  result  was  seen  at  once.  The 
irregular-grained  screen  which  he  recommended  was  used  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  a  cross-line  screen,  i.e.,  placed  a  short  distance  in  iront  of  the  plate 
in  the  camera,  and  he  had  found  that  good  results  might  be  obtained  by  either 
the  wet  or  dry-plate  process,  but  the  distance  from  screen  to  negative  must  be 
less  than  in  the  case  of  the  cross-line  screen.  The  screen  was  made  by  flowing 
an  aquatint  ground  over  a  sheet  of  glass,  etching  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  then 
repolishing  the  glass,  and  filling  In  with  printing  ink,  and  such  screens  were 
practically  permanent,  as,  in  case  of  damage  by  access  of  nitrate  of  silver,  &c., 
the  ink  could  be  removed  and  the  etched  parts  refilled.  These  screens  could  be 
used  in  three  ways  :  the  etched  screen  as  described  might  be  used,  and  this  was 
the  most  useful  form  ;  a  copy  of  it  on  a  dry-coUodioh  plate,  which  was  liable 
to  stains,  and  other  disadvantages  ;  or  a  Iiitumen  grain  could  be  laid  on  the 
grain  and  heated,  but  this  is  only  useful  for  photolithographic  work.  Other 
methods  of  utilisation  were  to  first  expose  a  dry  plate  under  the  screen,  after- 
wards exposing  to  the  subject  to  be  copied  ;  or  to  print  from  a  negative  on 
autotype  tissue,  and  then  expose  the  tissue  in  contact  with  the  screen.  The 
screens  could  be  made  in  large  sizes,  and  were  applicable  to  the  poster  work  ; 


they  were  also  very  useful  in  photogravure.  His  experience  was  that  "  devils  " 
were  due  to  impurities  in  the  copper  plate,  generally  iron.  He  had  found  it 
difficult  to  obtain  samples  of  hydrofluoric  acid  suitable  for  etching,  it  was 
not  strong  enough.  He  had  tried  very  many  forms  of  resist,  but  none  would 
stand  the  action  of  the  acid  for  more  than  about  three-quarters  of  a  minute. 

The  ASSISTANT  Secretary  (Mr.  Child  Bayley)  suggested  the  addition  of 
ammonia  to  the  hydrofluoric  acia. 

Mr.  Shepherd  said  the  use  of  fluoride  of  ammonium  caused  a  ragged,  instead 
of  a  clean,  line,  but  with  hydrofluoric  acid  the  lines  were  clear  and  brilliant. 
There  was,  however,  considerable  difficulty  attending  the  production  of 
irregular-grained  screens,  more  so  than  with  etched  line  screens.  He  believed 
ruled  screens  would  be  less  expensive. 

Mr.  Leox  Wahnerke  referred  to  the  use  of  the  dusting  box,  but 

Mr.  Shephbud  said  the  dusting  box  was  one  of  the  most  aggravating  tools 
it  was  possible  to  use. 

Some  discussion  took  place  with  regard  to  various  means  of  securing  a 
uniform  grain  by  means  of  dustmg  asphalt,  at  the  coilclusion  of  which  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Shepherd,  who  exhibited  a  number  of  screens, 
negatives,  blocks,  and  prints  in  illustration  of  his  remarks. 

PROFE.SSOR  RONTOEN'S  DiSOOVERr. 

Mr.  J.  W.  GiFFORD,  of  Chard,  exhibited  some  results  which  he  had  ob- 
tained in  photography  by  the  invisible  rays  of  a  Crookes  radiant-matter  tube, 
upon  the  lines  of  Professor  Rontgen's  recent  investigations.  He  detailed  his 
method  of  procedure,  fftm  which  it  appeared  that,  having  set  up  the  radiating 
tubO;  he  placed  a  very  rapid  dry  plate  in  a  wooden  box,  situated  at  a  distance 
of  three  inches  from  the  source  of  radiation ;  a  child  then  held  his  hand 
between  the  box  and  the  tube,  and  an  exposure  of  five  minutes  served  to 
impress  a  very  distinct  image  of  the  hand,  showing  indications  of  the  bones  and 
a  much  clearer  representation  of  the  finger  nails.  A  second  experiment  was  then 
described,  similar  to  the  first,  except  that  an  ebonite  developing  dish  was  inter- 
posed between  the  wooden  box,  containing  the  plate,  and  tlie  child's  hand,  and 
it  was  found  that  the  ebonite  offered  no  obstruction  to  the  radiations,  but  the 
ribs  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish  appeared  to  cause  a  refractive  action.  The 
Interposition  of  a  thick  porcelain  dish  caused  an  appreciable  obstruction  to 
the  rays,  and  increased  the  necessary  exposure  to  ten  minutes.  The  next  ex- 
periment described  showed  that  a  somewhat  similar  eflect  might  be  produced 
without  a  Crookes  tube,  the  sparking  electrodes  of  a  coil  apparently  emitting 
similar  radiations,  by  means  of  which  .  Mr.  Gifford  obtained  an  image  of  a 
child's  hand  which  was  placed  outside  a  wooden  box  which  contained  the 
photographic  plate.  This  looked  like  an  electrical  effect,  and,  although  at 
the  present  stage  of  the  inquiry  he  could  only  speak  with  the  greatest  reserve, 
he  thought  it  might  prove  that  Professor  Rontgen's  effects  were  to  be  explained 
by  electrical  induction  as  set  forth  in  the  doctrines  of  Hertz,  as  well  at  least 
as  by  regarding  them  as  due  to  the  light  and  the  ultra-violet ;  perhaps,  indeed, 
we  might  be  on  the  ' '  No-man's-land "  between  them.  However  this  might 
be,  the  thanks  of  all  photographers  were  oertainly  due  to  Professor  Riintgen 
for  having  first  drawn  attention  to  these  effects. 

A  long  discussion  ensued  with  regard  to  some  apparently  inexplicable 
problems  with  which  Mr.  Gifl'ord  had  been  confronted  in  the  course  of  his 
experiments,  and  the  meeting  closed,  after  a  prolonged  sitting,  with  a  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  his  most  interesting  communication.  Mr.  Gifford's 
results  may  be  inspected  on  application  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  at  12,  Hanover-square. 

LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
January  16,  1896.— Mr.  Walter  D.  Welford  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Rapsou  showed  two  lenses  or  combinations  of  lenses  by  Ross, 
both  marked  No.  2,  and  wanted  to  know  of  what  they  were  parts.  It  was 
suggested  that  they  were  the  back  combinations  of  two  portrait  lenses  for  a 
stereoscopic  camera. . 

Mr.  Walker  passed  round  some  plates,  stripped  for  examination,  and  backed 
with  an  anti-halation  paper,  and  asked  the  opinion  of  the  members  as  to  its 
efficiency. 

The  question  of  its  perfect  optical  contact  was  raised,  and  it  was  pointed  out 
that  double  reflections  could  be  seen  through  the  glass,  thereby  demonstrating 
its  unsuitableness  as  a  preventive  of  halation. 

Collotype. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  passed  round  some  collotypes  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  and 
prints  by  the  photo-autocopyist  process,  and  said  that  at  a  previous  meeting  a. 
question  was  raised  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  these  processes,  and  h& 
had  lent  Mr.  Wilkinson  negatives  for  this  purpose.  In  the  results  he  noticed 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  spottiness  in  the  autocopyist  print— not  grain, 
but  spots  of  ink,  which  he  thought  an  imperfection  in  the  printing  method. 
It  was  not  noticeable  in  the  prints  on  rough  paper,  but  only  on  the  surface- 
paper.  He  considered  the  collotype  had  the  advantage,  with  which  most  of  the 
members  agreed. 

The  Chairman  said  that,  the  photo-autocopyist  film  being  so  much  thicker 
than  that  of  the  collotype,  the  gelatine  might  be  more  liable  to  attack,  and 
thus  cause  the  defects. 

Mr.  J.  K  HoDD  did  not  think  that  the  papers  used — one  rough  and  one 
smooth — conduced  to  a  fair  comparison  of  the  merits  of  the  processes.  He 
mentioned  a  print  by  the  autocopyist  of  a  castle  or  abbey,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  would  take  a  lot  of  beating  by  the  collotype  process. 

The  question  as  to  whether  rough  or  smooth  paper  gave  the  greater  contrast 
was  discussed,  but  opinions  were  divided. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  thought  the  superiority  of  the  collotypes  was  very 
largely  in  the  evenness  of  the  prints,  and  the  absence  of  defects  such  as  spots, 
&c.  One  could  get  a  clean  print  with  collotype,  but  very  rarely  with  the 
autocopyist. 

Mr.  J.  E.  HoDD  inquired  the  result  of  any  trials  of  Cadett  s  spectrum  plate 
by  the  members,  but  nobody  seemed  to  have  used  them. 
Stripping  Negatives. 
The  Hon.  SbceetaRY  asked  for  members'  experience  in  i.tr'.pping  negatives 
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and  which  was  the  best  process.     He  had  tried  one  published  by  Burton,  con- 
sisting of — 

Methylated  spirit 2  ounces, 

Water 3  drachms. 

Hydrochloric  acid ^ 1  drachm, 

and  found  that,  after  an  immersion  of  five  or  six  minutes,  the  film  readily 
stripped  off,  remaining  almost  its  original  size. 

The  Ohairman  considered  that  the  quality  of  the  water  influenced  stripping 
to  a  large  extent.  He  had  noticed  that  it  was  most  difficult  to  strip  a 
negative  from  which  a  great  number  of  prints  had  been  talten,  and  inquired 
the  action  that  rendered  the  film  firmer  after  excessive  printing. 

The  Hon  Skckktaby  passed  round  an  enlargement  of  a  snap-shot  of  the  late 
Mr.  Traill  Taylor,  presented  by  the  Chairman,  which  he  considered  a  very 
characteristic  likeness,  and  proposed  that  it  be  framed  with  the  other  decided 
upon,  and  hung  in  the  room. 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Draqe  and  carried,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  accorded 
to  the  donor. 

The  Watkiks  Comi'ktitiow. 

Hie  Chairman  drew  attention  to  the  result  of  the  developing  competition 
institute<l  by  Mr.  Alfred  Watkina,  which  has  been  to  award  the  first  prize  to 
Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards,  who  was  Watkins's  strongest  opponent,  proving  that  it  ts 
possible  to  alter  the  relative  gradation  of  a  negative  m  the  development. 

Mr.  R.  Beckett  said  he  had  received  two  strips  from  Mr.  Cowan,  in  which 
he  had  altered  the  gradations  very  much  more  than  a  good  many  had  an  idea 
that  it  could  tie  altered,  and  without  fog. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  that  the  experiments,  as  shown  at  the  Photo- 
graphic Club,  .seemed  to  him  a  very  curious  way  of  arriving  at  a  conclusion. 
They  have  judged  by  the  silver  print  from  the  negative.  He  asked  whether 
the  scale  of  gradations  in  the  silver  print  was  the  counterpart  of  the  scale  of 
gradations  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  pointed  out  that  it  was  Watkins's  own  idea  to  use  the  print. 
He  agreed  with  Mr.  Edwards  that  the  scale  of  gradations  could  be  altered. 

A  long  discussion  ensued  on  this  point,  and  on  the  new  discovery  by 
Professor  Rontgen. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 
Jakuabt  15,— Mr.  E.  A.  Newell  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  BiRT  Acres  gave  a  demonstration  of  his  new 
KiNETOscono  Lantern. 
By  means  of  this  instrument,  which  is  Mr.  Acres'  original  invention,  he  is 
able  to  show  upon  the  lantern  screen  enlarged  pictures  representing  consecu- 
tive phases  of  motion.  He  showed  pictures  of  the  Derby,  the  course  being 
cleared,  the  actual  race,  with  the  group  of  horses  rushing  to  the  front  of  the 
picture  and  out  of  it,  and  the  subsequent  thronging  of  the  crowd  across  the 
course.  He  also  threw  upon  the  screen  a  series  of  representations,  taken  from 
the  life,  of  three  skirt  dancers,  a  boxing  match,  and  a  set-to  between  the 
l)oxing  kangaroo  and  its  master.  In  another  set  of  pictures  the  German 
Emperor,  attended  by  his  little  sons,  walking  up  and  down  the  lines  of  one  of 
the  German  crack  regiments  drawn  up  for  review  purposes.  Mr.  Acres' 
masterpiece,  however,  is  a  series  representing  "breaking"  waves  an  the  sea- 
shore. The  great  and  striking  difl'erence  between  Mr.  Acres'  pictures  of  waves 
followed  by  fiesh  waves,  and  each  breaking  with  the  thousand  variations  of 
form  which  obtain  in  nature,  and  the  zoetropic  semblance  of  motion  followed 
by  identical  semblance  of  motion,  is  most  marked.  The  Photographic  Clubbers 
present  testified  to  then-  admiration  by  round  after  round  of  hearty  and  spon- 
taneous applause.  The  instruments  for  showing  the  pictures  and  the  series  of 
negatives  themselves  are  Mr.  Acres'  own  work.  The  negative  impressions  are 
made  at  an  average  rate  of  thirty  to  forty  per  second,  on  lengths  of  film  of  from 
forty  to  sixy  feet ;  if  necessary,  as  many  as  one  hundred  exposures  per  second 
can  be  made  ;  the  size  of  the  original  negative  is  approximately  1  x  J. 

Mr.  Sunderland  then  gave  an  interesting  paper  upon  the  subject  of  the 
engraving  and  printing  of  half-tone  blocks,  which  was  followed  with  interest. 

Mr.  ISKNTHALL  showed  a  camera  which  he  said  he  believed  was  the  smallest 
working  camera  in  the  world.  It  was  made  for  taking  photographs  of  the 
larynx.  'I'he  lens,  which  is  of  a  rectilinear  form,  is  by  Steinheil,  and  the 
plate,  which  is  contained  in  a  minature  slide,  is  one  inch  square.  The  camera 
is  fixed  and  adjusted  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  pictures,  however,  are 
made  by  reflection  from  a  silvered  mirror,  the  patient's  larynx  being  illu- 
minated by  a  one-candle  power  incandescent  lamp.  The  average  exposure  is 
about  twelve  seconds,  but  some  practice  on  the  part  of  the  patient  is  requireil 
to  sit  for  this  length  of  time  without  movement,  as  it  is  said  that  con- 
siderable irritation  results  from  the  insertion  of  the  apparatus  into  the  mouth 
and  throat. 


Croydon  Camera  Club.— The  meeting  on  Wednesday,  January  15,  was  a 
members'  Lantern  Night,  when  a  large  and  varied  number  of  slides  were 
shown  upon  the  screen,  the  best  of  these  being  chosen  for  public  exhibition  at 
the  Braithwaite  Hall  on  the  29th  inst.  The  following  members  contributed  •— 
Messrs.  Maclean,  Watson,  James,  J.  Noakes,  A.  J.  Noakes,  Hirst,  Rogers, 
Holland,  Myrtle,  and  Bowen.  During  the  evening  the  President  explained  a 
newly  invented  automatic  photo-printing  (machine,  which  prints,  develops, 
and  tinishes  .several  thousands  of  prints  a  day  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about 
eight  half-plate  prints  for  one  penny.     The  image  was  on  silver   bromide 

Saper,  and  he  showed  a  long  strip  of  prints  which  had  been  thus  printed. 
lessTS.  Gosheron  and  Morgan  were  elected  members. 

Croydon  Microaooplcal  and  Natural  History  Club  (Photogrrapliic  Sec- 
tion).—On  Weduesday  evening,  the  16th,  twenty-two  of  the  members  of  this 
Club  availed  themselves  of  the  kind  invitation  of  Brin's  Oxygen  Company  to 
visit  their  works.  Arriving  at  seven  o'clock,  they  were  most  courteously  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  K.  S.  Murray,  by  whom  they  were  conducted  over  the  whole  of 
the  works,  and  by  whom  every  step  in  the  process  of  obtaining  and 

Com  PRESSING  Oxtokn 
.wag  most  minutely  explained.     The  process  has  been  so  often  described,  and  is 


so  fully  dealt  with  in  Mr.  Murray's  book  on  Ornvrvmrf  (liuim  i 
which,  by  the  way,  ought  to  b«  in  the  hands  of  all  amn  nf  (mnnimti  imm 
that  it  i»  hardly  necessary  to  recapltulaU  all  the  deUU*  hanu  gofloettto 
say,  that  the  members  saw  the  working  In  every  eUge,  tnm  the  nuiaeaUM  of 
the  air  by  means  of  caustic  lime  and  m^  the  paaaiog  of  the  dried  ud  potfad 
air  into  the  retorts  at  a  preienre  of  about  ten  pounds  per  eqaare  laS'tmA 
retoits  being  charged  with  masses  of  poroiu  barium  monoxide  (obUiMd  br 
heating  barium  nitrate),  and  arranged  in  «  fomace,  which  is  healed  to  UQO 
degrees  by  means  of  burning  carlmn  monoxide,  a  entein  eaoeiag  leae  ''~-m 
to  the  retorts  and  furnaces  than  ilirect  firing.  At  the  <ad  of  Ave  BiaatettUl 
part  of  the  process  stops  automatically,  an^a  aeriea  of  valvte  baiag  reveraed. 
the  pumps,  instead  of  forcing  air  into  the  retorts,  create  a  partial  vacuum,  and 
the  oxygen  which  was  absorbed  by  the  barioa  monoxide,  converting  it  into 
peroxide,  is  given  up,  and  passes  on  to  the  oxygen  ga»-holder.     After  I 


five  minutes,  this  part  of  tie  process  etopa,  a  reraraal  of  the  valvea  inia  I 
place,  and  air  is  once  more  forced  into  the  retorta,  and  lo  on  indaflattalr.  The 
process  of  annealing  cylinders— t.x. ,  heating  them  to  a  dull  red  beat  tn  fnraaeaa 
heated  also  by  burning  carbon  monoxide,  and  allowing  them  giadaaUy  to  cool 
—was  then  shown,  as  also  was  the  testing  of  them  by  mean*  of  the  kidiaalie 
pump,  to  ascertain  that  no  "  permanent  stretch  "  wu  imparted  to  th*  mtal 
finally,  the  filling  of  cylinders  with  oxvgen  at  a  preaenra  of  120  atiiMia|ihwai, 
or  1800  pounds  per  square  inch,  was  ahowD,  and,  after  having  spent  a  moet 
interesting  visit  of  one  and  »  half  hour's  duration,  the  member*,  after  aooord- 
ing  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr  Murray,  returned  to  Croydon. 

On  Friday,  the  17th,  a  very  crowded  audience  attended  to  witoees  the  exhi- 
bition on  the  screen  of  some  l.W  lantern  slides  by  Captain  Annr,  who  moat 
kindly  attended  and  gave  a  full  explanation  ol  each  lUda.  The  Tlawi  am- 
sisted  of  Al])ine  scenery  in  the  winter  time,  and  oompriiad  not  only  saeh  paita 
of  the  mountains  as  are  perpetually  covered  with  ice,  and  the  gladen,  bofalao 
some  remarkably  fine  efiects  of  snow  and  hoar  froet  Not  leas  remarkabla,  and 
certainly  not  less  beautiful,  were  the  dond  effecti  in  theae  cold  and  lofty 
regions.  No  one  who  has  not  visited  the  Alps,  or  been  fortunate  enough  to 
see  such  a  selection  of  slides  as  these,  can  form  any  clear  nation  oTthe 
splendid,  though  frigid,  scenes  there  to  be  met  with.  A  moat  eotdjal  rota  of 
thanks  was  proposed,  secmded,  and  carried  unanimously  to  Captain  Abney,  not 
only  for  the  use  of  his  slides,  but  for  his  kindness  in  coming  down  to  explain 
them. 

Eaat  London  Photograpbic  Society. —January  14,  Mr.  Walter  B.  Ooald 

presiding. — A  lecture  and  demonstration  on 

Platino-bromidi  PAFUa 

was  given  by  Mr.  Nahum  Lu.sBasHEz,  of  the  Eastman  Company,  which  w«a 
attentively  listened  to.  The  examples  brought  for  insi>ection— someof  ttaa 
measuring  about  six  feet  by  five  feet— were  perfect  specimens  of  their  ktad, 
and  spoke  volumes  for  the  capability  of  the  paper.  The  exposure  and  develop- 
ment of  the  paper  was  thoroughly  explained,  the  lecturer  preferring,  in  place 
of  some  of  the  newer  developers,  the  old-fashioned  fenooi  oxalate,  giving,  aa 
his  reason  for  such  preference,  that,  with  this  developer,  the  image  waa  Bote 
under  oontrol,  and  allowed  the  operator  time  to  modify  the  reeult  if  neeeeaary. 
whereas,  with  the  newer  kinds,  the  image  flashed  up  at  once,  and  gave  oni. 
little  or  no  time  to  rectify  the  exposure.  The  instability  of  uranium  toning 
for  bromide  papers  was  remarkeil  upon,  aud,  for  thoee  who  were  deairona  of 
altering  the  steely  appearance  of  their  prints,  be  gave  the  foUowing  fsrmnla, 
which  would  produce  a  pleasing  brown  tone :— Hypo,  10  onnoea ;  alaat 
1  ounce :  water,  80  ounces.  To  make  the  bath  work  quickly,  it  was  adviaad 
to  heat  the  solution  to  almost  boiling  point,  the  print  first  being  put  in  the  liquid 
before  the  operation  commenced,  having  previously  been  developed  and  fixed  in 
the  ordinary  way.  Wheu  the  toning  is  accomplished,  the  solution,  with  the  print 
still  in  it,  should  be  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  the  print  should  be  taken  out  and 
thoroughly  washed.  To  illustrate  his  remarks,  the  lecturer  toned  a  pri  i: 
before  the  audience,  which  amply  confirmed  what  be  had  said.  Difflcolt  e> 
which  the  less  experienced  photographers  are  likely  to  meet  with  in  workii; 
these  papers  were  commented  upon,  and  cleared  up  in  a  way  as  to  leave  na 
room  for  future  failures. 

Hackney  FhotograpUc  Society.— Mr.  &  Puttock  in  the  chair.— A  dia- 

cussiou  on  the  quesciou  us  to 

Wbetber  Nboatives  LokT  Dkisitt 
in  the  fixing  bath  took  placi.  Mr.  Huus  in  thought  that  there  was  a  distinct 
loss  when  fixing  out  negatives  which  hail  been  developed  with  eikonogen.  Mr. 
Hen.slkk  thought  that  the  loss  in  density  was  more  apparent  than  real,  arising 
from  the  increa.se  of  transparency  by  the  fixing  out  of  the  bromide  of  silver, 
&c.  Mr.  Gardner  considered  that  there  was  a  Ioks,  and  more  ao  with  rapid 
plates  than  with  slow.  Mr.  A.  Barker  had  noticed  it  in  casaa  of  undrr- 
exposure,  when  forced  development  gave  an  image  seemingly  very  dense,  bat 
which,  on  fixing  out,  became  a  mere  ghost.  Mr.  R.  BkckkR  aaid  that  tha 
quicker  the  development  the  greater  the  loss  in  fixing.  There  waa  a  diffa 
in  the  respective  action.s  of  old  and  new  fixing  baths.    The  Utter  canaed  I 


less  in  fixation  than  the  former,  particularly  with  some  brands  of  platea.^Ha 
advisod  instead  of  using  entirely  fresh  baths,  to  u«  a  mixture  of  old  and  neW| 
they  would  work  much  more  evenly.  Mr.  Buti'SER,  of  Blackbeath,  then  showad 
the  c.\pabilities  of  the  firm's  incandescent  gas  lantern.  He  said  that  they  did 
not  claim  that  the  light  was  equsi  to  limelight,  but  was  superior  to  the 
majority  of  oil  lamps  in  power,  and  to  all  iu  the  qualities  of  ^rtabUity, 
cleinliuess,  freedom  from  smell,  and  comuirative  coolnen.  A  six-foot  disc 
was  illuminated  at  the  nietting,  and  the  light,  althongh  by  no  meana  a>m- 
parable  with  the  oxyhydrogen,  was  conaideiad  to  fOlly  bear  out  Mr.  Batcher  a 
claims. 

North  Surrey  Photographic  Society.- Mr.  R.  W.  Wilson,  who  has  folSUed 
the  duties  of  Hon.  Secretary  for  the  last  four  years,  has,  to  the  great  regret  of 
the  members,  been  obliged  to  resign,  in  consequence  of  increaaed  demands  on 
his  private  time.  Mr.  W.  H.  Baldwin,  of  49.  Christ  Church-road,  .Streatham 
Hill,  has  been  appointed  his  successor,  aud  has  arranged  an  attractive  pro- 
gramme of  demonstrations,  competitions,  tc,  for  the  new  year.  The  fliat 
demonstration  of  the  season  was  given  on  Tuesday,  January  7,  before  a  laifa 
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^thering  of  members,  when  Mr.  E.  Cecil  Hertsi.kt,  after  explaining  Hubl's 
method  of 

Toning  Pi^atinum  Phints 

•with  ferridcyanide  of  iron,  toned  several  prints,  and  then  invited  some  of  the 
members  present  to  do  the  same.  The  operation  worked  with  great  rapidity 
•and  smoothness,  the  prints  acquiring  colours  varying,  in  accordance  with  the 
length  of  their  immersion  in  the  toning  bath,  from  a  pale  slate  to  a  bright  sky 
blue.  In  order  to  show  how  completely  the  print  could  be  restored  to  its  original 
'black,  if  80  desired,  Mr.  Hertslet  considerably  over-toned  one  specimen,  after 
'which  he  easily  removed  the  whole  of  the  acquired  colour  by  immersing  it  in 
a  bath  mad«  strongly  alkaline  by  carbonate  of  soda.  The  print  wa»,  when 
rinsed,  placed  in  an  acid  bath  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  toned  again  to  the 
proper  colour.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  demonstration  Mr.  Hertslet  passed 
round  for  inspection  a  number  of  prints  which  he  had  previously  toned,  in 
order  that  the  members  might  be  able  to  judge  the  different  shades  of  colour 
when  dry.  He  said  that,  as  the  tone  would  yield  to  alkalies,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  colour  would  be  permanent,  unless  the  prints  were  framed 
-and  glazed,  and  mounted  with  a  solution  which  was  strongly  acid. 

Birmingham  Photographic  Society.— .January  14. — The  Annual  Meeting 
of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  rooms,  Exchange-buildings,  Sir  J.  Benjamin 
'Stone,  M.  P.  (President),  in  the  chair.    There  were  also  present  Messrs.  6.  F. 
Lyndon,  J.  H.  Pickard.   C.  J.  Fowler  (Hon.  Secretarv),  T.  W.  Robinson,  W. 
•Jones,  A.  J.  Leeson,  W.  Bateman,  G.  Thomason,  T.  Taylor,  Underwood,  and 
W.  T.  Greatbatch.      In  their  eleventh  annual  report  the  Council  expressed 
their  pleasure  in  being  able  to  record  the  continued  success  and  satisfactory 
iposition  of  the  Society.     The  removal  to  the  new  rooms  chronicled  last  year 
had  proved  beneficial  in  every  way,  and  had  fully  justified  the  Council  in 
taking  the  responsibility  of  the  experiment.     Many  excellent  papers  and  de- 
monstrations of  a  practical  nature  had  been  given,  together  with  an  instructive 
discourse  upon  the  artistic  elements  of  photography,  by  Mr  Charles  Morgan, 
of   the  Birmingham    School  of  Art.     Manufacturers    of  novelties  had  also 
favoured  them  with  interesting  descriptions  of  their  appliances.     The  average 
attendance  at  technical  meetings  had  been  about  thirty-five.     Seventeen  new 
members  had  been  added  during  the  year.     No  further  Exhibition  had  been 
held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  so  that  the  Challenge  Cup  still  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  winners  for  1893.     To  meet  a  generally  expressed  desire,   the 
Council  had  had  constructed  a  thoroughly  efficient  enlarging  lantern,  fitted 
with  all  modem  appliances  for  use  with  artificial  light.     The  Exhibition  was 
held  on  May  6,  being  opened  by  the  President,  in  place  of  Mr.  Sam.  Timmins, 
who  was  unfortunately  unable  to  attend.     It  was,  for  the  first  time,  open 
■during  the  whole  of  the  week,  and  the  numerous  attendance,  in  spite  of  re- 
markable summer  weather,  together  with  the  handsome  profit  made,  would 
justify  the  experiment  being  repeated  upon  similar  lines.     The  Open  Classes 
included  rather  more  outside  entries  than  last  year.    The  quality  of  the  ex- 
'hibits  was  good,  and  showed  a  distinct  advance  in  the  general  evenness  of  the 
•work.    THe  total  number  of  exhibits  was  437,  from  45  competitors.     There 
were  also  many  excellent  pictures  kindly  lent  for  exhibition  only.     The  silver 
■Challenge  Cup  for  the  highest  number  of  awards  in  all  classes  was  won  by  Mr. 
W.  T,  Greatbatch,  who  gained  three  firsts  and  three  honourable  mentions. 
The  Hox.  Sbckktary  of  the  Warwickshire  Pliotographic  Survey  Section  re- 
ported that  progress  had  been  made  during  the  year,  in  that  a  number  of 
photographs  had  been  handed  in  to  the  Hon.   Curator,  sufficient  to  fill  the   r 
frames  belonging  to  the  Survey  Council.     Arrangements  had  been  made  for  a 
third  Exhibition  of  the  pictures  in  the  Art  Gallery  in  February  next,  when  they 
would  be  presented  to  the  Council  of  the  city  of  Birmingham.     This  would 
bring  the  number    of    photographs    so    presented    to    over   two    thonsand, 
mainly  the  gratuitous   work   of  the   Survey  Section   of  the  Society.    The 
funds  of  the  Section  were  well  in  hand.    With  regard  to  the  excursions,  a 
slightly  lower  average  attendance  was  secured  than  in  the  previous  year. 
The    majority    of    the    excursions    were,    however,    very    enjoyable    ones, 
and  resulted  in  some  good  pictures  being  obtained.     The  accounts  showed  a 
balance  of  79/.    in  hand.     The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  alluded  to  its  satisfactory  nature.     The  progress  of  photography  was, 
he  said,  so  wide  that,  in  order  to  encourage  farther  development,  they,  as  an 
.association,  should  hold  the  very  widest  views  and  largest  sympathies.     In 
their  exhibitions  the  classes  should  be  as  wide  as  possible.    Apart  from  the 
fact  that   the  members  were  competing  with  each  other,  the  outside  world 
looked  upon  them  as  representing  the  photographic  world,  and  everything 
which  was  progressive  in  the  art  should  be  brought  before  the  public  through 
their  medium.     He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  Exhibition  would  become  more 
popular  and  illustrative  of  photographic  advancement  each  year.     There  had 
been  two  or  three  striking  developments  in  the  art  during  the  year,  particu- 
larly in  the  direction  of  colour  photography  <ind  in  photographic  illustrations 
in  newspapers.     In  the  latter  department  he  thought  such  societies  as  theirs 
might  do  much  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  illustrations.     It  was  impossible  to 
conceive  more  wretched  work  than  some  of  that  which  was  published  in  this 
manner.    He  hoped  that  public  taste  would  make  itself  felt  with  regard  to 
those  publications  which  were  merely  advertisements  of  .irtists,  &c. ,  and  the 
artistic  merit  of  which  was  bad.    The  paragraph  relating  to  the  photographic 
survey  of  the  county  was  satisfactory  so  far  as  it  went,  but  he  hoped  they 
might  do  still  more  work  in  that  direction.     Warwickshire  pictures  were  by  no 
means  exhausted  yet.     Tliere  was  a  great  deal  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  detail, 
which  he  hoped  would  be  accomplished  in  future.     He  still  hoped  that  the 
national  schame  to  survey  the  country  would  be  taken  up  before  Ion?.     He 
had  had  a  number  of  letters  from  most  inflaential  people  on  the  subject, 
urging  him   to  push  forward  the  movement.      Mr.  Pk-kakd  seconded  the 
motion,  which  was  adopted  unanimously.     The  retiring  officers  having  been 
thanked,  the  following  elections  were  made  : — President :  Sir.  J.  Benjamin 
Stone,   M..P.— Vice-Presidents :    Messrs.    G.    F.   Lyndon,   W.   .Tones,   .T.    H. 
Pickard,    and    G.   A.   Thnmaion. — Hon.   Treasurer:  Mr.   F.   .1.    P.-nn.  —  Ffnn. 
Librarian:  Mr.   W.   S.  Horton.— jffon.  Secretary:   Mr.  C.  J.  Fowler.     The 
proceedings  concluded  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 

Bolton  Photographic  Society. — January  14. — Mr.  J.  Boothroyd  gave  a 
practical  demonstration  of  the  exposure  and  development  of  lantern  i)lates. 


The  skate-blade  cutting  board,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  R.  &  J.  Beck,  was 
exhibited,  and  met  with  great  approval. 
Bradford  Photographic  Society. — January  16,  Mr.  A.  P.  Bendell  in  the 

chair. — Mr.  P.  R.  Salmon  gave  a  lecture,  entitled 

"My  Aim  in  Photograi'Hv," 
in  the  course  of  which  he  pointed  out  the  desirability  of  working  with  a 
purpose  and  an  end  in  view.  The  lecturer  who  was  on  the  syllabus  for  that 
evening  had,  for  some  reason  or  other,  withdrawn  at  the  last  iidnute,  and  Mr. 
Salmon  kindly  came  forward  to  fill  in  the  evening.  -Although  the  notice  was 
so  short,  Mr.  Salmon  managed  to  prepare  no  less  than  ninety  slides  to  illus- 
trate his  remarks.  Thirty  slides  were  used  to  point  out  the  various  aims  that 
could  be  taken  up,  such  as  landscape,  seascape,  hand-camera  work,  astro- 
nomical, udcroscopical,  historical  work,  &c.  The  remainder  illustrated  studies 
of  country  life  of  the  Robinsonian  type,  in  which  branch  the  lecturer  was 
aiming  at  perfection,  several  slides  from  Mr.  Salmon's  negatives  including 
Hood's  Sonff  of  the  Shirt,  Cinderella,  Med  Hiding  Hood.  &c.,  were  shown.  A 
vote  of  thanks,  proposed  by  Mr.  0.  Nicholson  and  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Booth 
to  Mr.  Salmon,  and  also  to  Mr.  W.  Hamsworth,  of  Appleton  &.  Co.,  for 
manipulating  the  Club's  lantern,  were  passed  unanimously. 

Darwen  Photographic  AsBOCiatlon.— January  16,  the  President  (Rev. 
Henry  Irving)  in  the  chair. — A  number  of  slides,  kindly  lent  by  Messrs.  R. 
W.  Thomas  &  Co.,  photographic  dry-plate  manufacturers,  were  projected  on 
to  the  screen,  comprising  many  very  difficult  subjects  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
exteriors  and  interiors  of  all  the  leading  cathedrals,  Windsor  Castle,  St. 
(ieorge's  Chapel,  and  the  Albert  Memorial  Chapel,  Windsor ;  the  Royal 
Mausoleum,  Frogmore,  and  many  other  places  of  interest.  To  photograph  the 
two  latter  places  Messrs.  Thomas  &  Co.  have  had  to  obtain  special  permission 
from  her  Majesty,  aad  it  is  believed  that  the  slides  which  this  firm  have  in 
circulation  are  the  only  ones  extant.  The  views  were  taken  on  Thomas's 
anti-halation  pLates,  and  the  beautiful  definition  obtained  in  the  high  lights 
and  also  the  quality  of  the  lantern  slides  speak  well  for  the  plates  on  which 
the  photographs  were  taken. 

DewBbury  Photographic  Society.— January  14.— The  Secretary  was  kept 
fairly  bu«v  entering  new  members  and  taking  subscriptions.  He  announced 
that  the  February  meeting  would  be  filled  by  the  showing  of  some  prize  slides, 
and  the  March  meeting  by  other  prize  slides.  The  Society's  quarterly  com- 
petitions were  eagerly  discussed  by  the  members,  most  of  whom  said  they 
should  compete.  The  handing  round  of  specimen  copies  of  a  paper  which 
was  well  spoken  of  by  those  who  already  took  it,  and  a  discussion  ou  lenses, 
by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  Human,  and  Mr.  Earl,  brought  a  very  enjoyable 
evening  to  a  close. 

Leeds  Camera  Clnl). — The  optical  lantern,  or,  to  give  it  its  more  popular 
title,  the  "magic "  lantern,  possesses  such  a  power  of  fascination  for  old  and 
young  alike  as  almost  to  justify  its  better-known  name.  Most  particularly 
amongst  photographers  is  this  the  case,  and  the  lantern  and  camera  may 
fairly  be  looke'i  unon  as  twin  sisters.  It  will  be  readily  understood,  theie- 
fore,  that  Mr.  R.  Bourke's  demonstration  upon 

"  Thk  Oi'TiCAL  Lanterx  and  its  Use" 
on  Thursday  last  had  been  looked  forward  to  by  the  members  of  the  Leeds 
C'ameia  Club  with  considerable  interest  Nor  were  their  expectations  in  any 
way  misplaced,  for  Mr.  Bourke  furnished  them  with  a  most  instructive  series 
of  experiments,  and  his  lecture  throughout  was  brimful  of  useful  hints  on 
lantern  matters.  After  describing  the  construction  and  optical  system  of  the 
lantern,  the  demonstrator  dealt  fully  with  the  oiy-hydrogen  light  for  the 
lantern,  which  he  recommends  for  all  purposes  in  preference  to  oih  Using 
both  single  and  biunial  lanterns,  Mr.  Bourke  lucidly  explained  the  principles 
of  the  light,  using  oxygen  under  pressure  in  cylinders,  and  hydrogen  (coal  gas) 
from  the  mains ;  he  showed  the  use  of  the  pressure  gauge  for  ascertaining  the 
contents  of  a  gas  cylinder,  and  also  the  advantages  of  employing  a  suitable 
regulator  for  the  supply  of  the  gas  to  the  jets.  A  comparison  was  made 
between  the  light  intensity  through  an  ordinary  blow-through  jet  and  the 
Ejector  jet,  much  to  the  advantage  ot  the  latter.  The  Optimus  safety 
etho-oxygen  saturator  was  also  tested,  and  proved  very  satisfactory,  the  light 
being  considered  by  many  lanternists  present  to  be  quite  equal  to  that  of  a 
oxyhydrogen  mixed  jet.  Experiments  were  also  made  with  the  incandescent 
gas  burner  for  lantern  use,  but  the  results  were  not  very  encouraging,  the 
mantles  being  pronounced  too  fragile  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Bourke  exhibited 
several  novelties  in  lantern  accessories,  including  an  improved  slide  box  of  his 
own  design,  and  at  a  late  hour  was  accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  one 
of  the  most  practical  and  useful  lectures  of  the  session. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. — Owing  to  ill  health,  Mr. 
Anyon  was  unable  to  give  his  demonstration  on  bromide  printing,  which  had 
been  arranged  for  Thursday  evening,  the  16th  inst.,  but  his  place  was  taken 
by  Mr.  H.  W,  Searle,  who  gave  a  demonstration  on  the 

ABC  Developer  for  Gelatino-chloridk  Pai'ER, 
by  the  aid  of  which  prints  can  be  obtained  on  ordinary  printing-out  paper 
after  an  exposure  to  a  short  length  of  magnesium  ribbon.  Mr.  Searle  went 
through  the  whole  process  of  printing,  developing,  toning,  and  fixing  in  the 
presence  of  the  members,  the  development  occupying  less  than  three  minutes. 
Two  diff'erent  samples  of  paper  were  used,  the  results  in  each  case  being  very 
satisfactory.  All  the  operations  can  be  conducted  by  ordinary  gaslight,  no 
dark  room  bein^  necessary. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.— January  8,  Mr.  J.  C.  Oliphant,  M.A. 
(President),  in  the  chair. — Thirteen  new  members  were  enrolled.  A  number  of 
slides,  kindly  sent  by  R.  W.  Thomas  &  Co.,  illustrating  the  value  of  their  anti- 
halation  plates,  were  shown.  Mr.  Pathiok  (Vice-President)  spoke  of  the  death 
ot  Mr  J,  Traill  Taylor,  and  it  wns  agreed  to  notify  the  reference  in  the 
minutes  of  the  Societ.v.  The  Lithiau  stereoscope  was  then  shown  by  Mr. 
A.  H.  B.aird,  the  inventor,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Society.  It  was  explained  that 
with  this  form  of  stereoscope  any  observer  can  adjust  the  centres  of  the  lenses 
to  suit  himself,  and  that  tlie  design  of  the  instrument  allowed  the  eyes  to  come 
close  to  the  lenses. 
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FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

February  27-29 Woolwich  Photographic  Society. 

March  2-6  •South  London  Photographic  Society.    Hon.  Secretary, 

Charles  H.  Oakden,  30,  Hentlowe-road,  East  Dulwich, 

S.E. 
J      |_0  *CheUenham   Amateur   Photographic  Society.      Philip 

Thomas,  College  Pharmacy,  Cheltenham. 

•  Signifies  that  there  are  Open  Classes. 


tr  Cwrttpmitntt  «Jio»M  never  write  on  both  lid"  of  iht  paper.    No  Mtiet  m  takm 
0/ oommunis  itions  nnless  ttie  names  and  adtWe—n  »f  tht  wrUtn  are  >i»«n. 

"NEGATIVE  PAPEB." 
To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen,— Kindly  allow  me  to  add  my  wishes  to  the  request  for  a 
revival  of  the  above.  I  have  a  roll-holder,  which  I  have  not  used  lately, 
but  would  gladly  put  it  into  use  again  with  paper. 

I  may  state  that  some  years  ago  I  used  it  with  Eastman  transferotype 
paper,  and  found  it  very  convenient  for  many  purposes  in  landscape  and 
architectural  photography.  The  great  fault  was  its  great  slowness  and 
the  occasional  failure  m  stripping.  The  Eastman  Company  withdrew  it 
from  the  market,  but,  I  understand,  have  again  put  it  on  sale,  vastly 
improved,  and  I  am  therefore  going  to  try  it  once  more. 

If  they  would  put  it  in  rolls  to  suit  their  holders,  and  quicken  the 
speed,  I  feel  sure  there  would  be  a  big  demand.  It  gave  remarkably  fine 
detail  and  gradation,  and  developed  clean  and  without  fog,  a  great  boon 
for  lantern  and  microscopic  work.  Surely  their  great  enterprise  is  equal 
to  this.— I  am,  yours,  il-c,  J.  A.  C.  0. 

» ■ 

PAPiENr  SUGGESTIONS. 
T«  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen, — Many  a  wise  word  is  spoken  in  jest.  In  your  last, 
"  Cosmos,"  who  often  has  an  attack  of  inspiration,  and,  like  Charles  II., 
never  spoke  a  foolish  word,  suggests  "  the  conferment  of  the  Honorary 
Fellowship  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  on  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson, 
Mr.  A.  Maskell,  or  "  (it  should  be  "  and  ")  "  Mr.  G.  Davison ;  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Linked  Ring  to  Affiliation  ;  the  bestowal  of  the  Progress 
Medal  on  Dr.  Burton  Coxa ;  the  increase  of  the  Assistant  Secretary's 
salary  to  lOOOZ.  a  year." 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Society  has  greatly  improved  since  the  three 
gentlemen  mentioned  retired  from  it.  If  the  improvement  was  due  to 
their  secession,  it  was  therefore  due  to  them  ;  but  they  have  done  more 
than  that— although  they  left  not  too  amicably,  they  have  been  constant 
objects  of  admiration  and  imitation  by  the  Society  in  all  matters,  except, 
perhaps,  the  mechanical  hanging  of  the  Exhibition,  of  which  they  do  not 
understand  the  science,  and  resort  to  all  sorts  of  dodges  and  artful 
massing  of  pictures  so  that  they  shall  be  seen. 

I  don't  know  about  Dr.  Burton  Coxe.  I  am  afraid  he  tries  to  be  reason- 
able, which  never  succeeds  ;  but  the  last  proposition,  I  am  sure,  would 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  every  member  of  Council  who  did  not  see  a 
better  way  of  disposing  of  the  increased  income  in  other  pockets  than 
the  genial  Secretary's.  The  money  came  easy.  There  was  a  large  profit 
on  the  poods  for  which  it  was  paid,  and,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  past,  there  is  no  better  way  of  disposing  of  it  yet  proposed  or 
discovered.  There  is  only  one  question  to  consider?  Is  lOOOJ.  enough  ? 
Don't  let  us  be  mean.— 1  am,  yours,  &e.,  An  Old  Membeb. 


METOL. 


To  the  Editobs. 

Genti.emen,  —  I  have  been  using  metol  for  several  months,  and 
shortly  before  the  end  of  last  year  my  skin  began  to  peel  off  in  scales, 
and  the  inflammation  going  under  the  fingernails  caused  great  pain,  that 
I  got  alarmed,  and  wrote  to  Mr.  J.  HauS  as  to  his  advice  what  would  be 
the  best  cure. 

As  I  had  seen  in  your  paper  that  others  had  suffered  from  the  same 
cause,  I  think  it  best  in  the  interests  of  humanity  to  send  you  the  letter, 
and  ask  you  to  kindly  make  it  known  as  being  the  maker's  own  views.  I 
feel  it  would  be  a  great  pity  if  the  valuable  developer  metol  were  com- 
pelled, through  its  one  defect,  to  take  a  back  seat. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Oelsnitz,  January  1,  1896.  E.  S.  Docobtv. 

[Tbanslation.] 

To  Mr.  K  S.  Douqktt. 

Oeimxlz. 

\v  reply  to  your  letter  of  yesterday,  I  beg  to  Inform  you  that  it  is  possible 


that  metol  nur  •feet  very  Miuitire  tkiu.  I  am,  unfortoBaUlf,  Mt  ia  th* 
position  to  give  tou  ao  sbMlutcly  cartala  remedy  for  tbii  troabb,  Mt  eu  oalf 
adviie  you  to  observe  the  greatest  clasnliDeM  when  aiiDg  it,  and  to  nib  Ik* 
hand*  well  in  with  vueline,  and  then  dry  them  before  h^|inniB(  to  d«r«lop, 
and  then  after  finishing  to  watb  the  hands  immediately. 

Bv  obaerving  thene  precautions  I  feel  inre  yoa  will  not  b*  troabUd  wilk  thk 
unpleasantnesK  again.  Yours  very  truly, 

(Hiiaai)  J.  HAOfT. 


THE  PBODUOTION  OF  STEREOSCOPIC  EPPECT8. 
To  the  Editobs. 

Gemtlehek, — In  The  BniTisn  Joumil  or  Photoobafbt,  t»x\j  in  11m 
year  169.5,  the  present  writer,  whilst  dealing  with  a  kindnd  topio— tb* 
initial  stage  of  composite  portraiture — drew  attvitiaa  to  the  reenlla  pro- 
duoed  by  the  superposition  of  two  similar  negativea,  iligbtly  dUTereoliatol 
in  position.  Some  details  were  also  given  of  the  nrade  by  whiah  thie 
purpose  might  be  satisfactorily  effected.  He  expreaily  noted  that  the 
resultant  appearances  were  stereoscopic,  and  the  phraje  emplojred  wm 
varied,  by  designating  it  as  presenting  a  "  medaUioo-ltke  appeara nae." 
In  bis  experiments,  the  writer  did  not  fail  to  note  that,  when  UM  intefior 
outline  differed  in  depth  of  tone  from  the  outer,  the  efleel  waa  nnhiiMml. 
such  variation  being  in  some  degree  equivalent  to  a  difference  o(  tint 

With  a  view  to  secure  the  more  complete  results  which  have  been 
recently  aimed  at,  the  writer  would  here  take  occaaion  to  point  oat  that 
the  employment  of  the  paraphernalia  of  coloured  speetaclee,  with  eye- 
glasses tinted  differently,  and  supplied  separately  to  each  ipeotator,  ie  a 
eomewhat  burdensome  complication,  and  is  not  without  remedy.  The 
purpose  would  certainly  be  better  served  by  the  provision  of  one  or  twv 
coloured  lenses,  rotating  upon  their  axes,  and  at  such  iufficient  ipeed  ae 
should  flash  the  alternate  illuminants  upon  the  picture,  eo  as  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  correspondent  retaining  power  of  the  retina.  In  thu 
manner  the  suffused  intermittent  lights  would  mask  momentarily  the 
medley  of  colour  presented  by  the  picture,  whilst  the  lifelike  impreerion 
of  rotimdity  which  is  desired  would  be  duly  conferred. — I  am,  yoon, 
&c.,  W.  Mathews. 

Clifton,  BrUtol. 


ILLINGWORTH  VERSUS  DRAYCOTT. 
To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlbxen, — With  your  kind  permission,  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
thanking  my  numerous  correspondents  tor  their  letters  of  sympathy  and 
congratulation.  As  they  are  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  almost 
seems  unanimous,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  so  many  of  the  pro- 
fession agree  with,  and  confirm,  the  Judge's  summing  up  and  the  finding 
of  the  jury.— I  am,  yours,  Ac,  Wm.  Illisowobtb. 

Clifton  Cottage,  168,  Heathjield-road,  BajuUicorth,  Birmingham, 
January  21,  1896. 


ANNUAL  LADIES'  NIGHT  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 
To  the  Editobs. 

Gentleuev, — I  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  Annual  Lantern  and 
Musical  Entertainment  (Ladies'  Night)  will  take  place  at  .Vnderton'* 
Hotel,  Fleet-street,  on  Wednesday  evening,  February  13,  1896,  at  eight 
o'clock. 

As  on  previous  occasions,  in  order  to  ensure  the  comfort  of  the  visitor*, 
the  Committee  has  decided  to  issue  only  a  limited  number  of  ticket*  ; 
also  that  admission  for  both  members  and  visitors  shall  be  by  ticket 
only.    Tickets  will  be  sent  only  to  those  members  wlio  apply  for  them. 

It  is  desirable  that  as  many  members  a«  possible  should  contribute 
slides  on  this— the  most  important  lantern  meeting  of  the  leason  ;  (o,  if 
members  have  any  they  would  like  exhibited  on  the  occasion,  they  are 
requested  to  send  them  to  Anderton's  Hotel  not  later  Uian  Wednesday, 
February  5,  that  a  suitable  selection  may  be  made. 

At  the  end  of  the  present  month,  the  Club  will  lose  the  valuable 
services  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Sinclair,  as  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer,  and  all  com- 
munications relating  to  matters  arranged  to  take  place  after  January  SI 
should  be  addressed  to  yours  truly,  F.  A.  Bbisob. 

East  Lodge,  55,  DaUtonlane,  London,  N^, 
January  18,  1896. 


CHELTENHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 
To  the  Edttobs. 

Gentlemen,— I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  wiU  aUow  me  to  point  out  m 
your  columns  that  entry  forms  for  this  ExhibiUon,  to  be  included  intoe 
catalogue,  should  reach  me  during  the  first  weelt  m  February.— wiui 
thanks,  I  am,  yonrs,  ic,  Philib  Thok-^s,  Hon.  Sec. 

Cheltenham,  January  80,  1896. 
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*,*  All  matters  intended  Jor  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  culdressed  to  "  The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photoobaphy,"  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

"*^,'*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  genial  business  affairs 
shoiUd  6e  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Grkbnwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 

Photograph  Reqistbrbd  : — 
Frederick  Argall,  High  Cross,  Tmro.— PfcotograpA  of  the  vreck  of  the  "  Cornish 
iass"  at  St.  Agnes.  

HlSTORlCAi — A..  Macdoxald.  The  best  history  of  the  early  photographic 
processes  will  be  found  in  Hunt's  works  on  photography.  They  are  out 
of  print,  but  may  at  times  be  met  with  at  second-hand  bookshops  for  a 
small  sum. 

Lantrrn-sude  Binding.— Slide.  Strips  of  black  paper  are  sold  by  all  the 
photographic  dealers.  They  are  more  neatly  cut  than  you  could 
probably  cut  them  yourself,  unless  you  had  proper  appliances,  and  they 
are  inexpensive. 

Salaries. — Operator.  It  is  impossible  to  answer  the  query,  "  What  propor- 
tion of  operators  now  obtain  the  salaries  referred  to  last  week  ? "  The 
best  houses  still  pay  good  salaries  for  really  competent  men.  They 
often  complain  that  really  flrst-class  operators  and  artistic  posers  are  not 
easily  obtained  even  now. 

Carbon  Printing.— T.  Hill  asks  what  is  the  reason  that  he  cannot  get  the 
printed  tissue  to  stick  to  the  single  transfer  paper,  if  it  has  been  kept  a 
few  days  before  it  is  used  ?  When  first  received,  there  is  no  trouble  if 
used  then. — The  reason  is  that  the  tissue  has  become  insoluble  by  the 
keeping.    Insoluble  tissue  will  not  adhere. 

Wooden  Dishes.— T.  Brady  asks  :  "What  is  the  best  thing  to  coat  a  wooden 
tray  with  that  has  to  be  used  for  the  silver  bath  in  the  wet-collodion 
process,  something  that  will  not  be  harmful  to  the  solution  .' " — There  is 
nothing  better  for  the  purpose  than  paraffin  wax.  The  wood  must  be 
perfectly  dry  and  warm  at  the  time  it  is  applied. 

Methylated  Spirit.— T.  Romeh.  There  is  no  way  of  obtaining  methylated 
sjiirit  free  from  the  mineral  spirit,  except  by  getting  a  licence  from  the 
ixcise  in  due  form.  Wholesale  chemists  are  not  allowed  to  sell  it,  any 
more  than  are  the  oil  shops.  Even  if  the  licence  is  obtained,  you  will 
not  be  able  to  purchase  absolute  alcohol  methylated. 

Eight  to  Phot(K!1!aph.— T.  C.  W.  The  caretaker  had  no  right  to  prevent 
you  from  photographing  the  Abbey  from  the  public  highway  ;  it  was 
simply  a  bit  of  "  blull' "  on  his  part.  You  should  have  been  more  firm 
at  the  time.  Be  so  the  next  time  you  go  ;  defy  him,  and,  if  he  touches 
you  or  the  apparatus,  summon  him  before  the  magistrates  for  assault. 

Collotype. — X.  A.  B.  A  properly  constructed  drying  box  is  absolutely 
necessary.  A  very  important  feature  of  the  successful  working  of  the 
collotype  process  is  the  drying  of  the  plates— the  time  and  the  tem- 
perature. If  you  are  handy  at  carpentry,  you  can  construct  one  for 
much  less  than  the  price  quoted.  The  design  given  in  the  book  is  a 
very  good  one. 

Society  for  Assistants.— Photo  says  :  "Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if  there 
is  in  existence  a  Benevolent  or  Protection  Society  for  photographic 
assistants?  if  so,  where  to  communicate."  lu  reply:  Alas  1  no, 
"Photo;"  there  is  no  such  Society.  "Vou  are  one  of  scores  that  have  put 
a  similar  question  tons.  Why  do  not  you  and  they- start  a  society 
which  seems  so  much  needed  ? 

Acetylene. — A.  B.  Wilson  says  :  "I  have  read  the  article  in  Supplement  of 
your  paper  on  above,  and  have  tried  to  get  quotation  in  London  for  the 
calcium  carbide,  but  have  failed.  Would  you  say  where  it  can  be 
bought  and  means  of  getting  it  ?  if  the  railway  carrier  will  only  carry  it 
under  special  conditions?  Your  kind  answer  will  greatly  oblige." — 
Write  Messrs.  Harrington  &  Co.,  63,  City-road,  E.G. 

SatzLens.— L.  Meluon  says  :  1.  "What  is  the  new  Satz  anastigmat  I  see 
mentioned  on  page  39  ?  and,  2,  in  what  does  it  differ  from  the  Goerz  ? 
3.  ^Vho  makes  it?"— In  reply:  1.  The  Satz  is,  briefly,  a  system  for 
providing  a  series  of  lenses  of  different  foci  in  one  sitting.  See  pages 
46-52  of  the  Almanac  for  1896.  2.  The  Goerz  is  a  symmetrical  doublet, 
each  combination  being  composed  of  three  lenses ;  3.  Messrs.  Ross  & 
Co.  are  the  makers  in  England. 

Winners  of  Photographic  Phizes.- W.  H.  K.  says :  "Will  you  kindly 
inform  me  if  there  is  a  work  published  which  gives  the  names  of  the 
winners,  also  a  description  of  the  titles  of  the  photographs  that  have 
been  awarded  medals  at  the  different  photographic  exhibitions  held  in 
this  country  ?" — In  reply  :  No  such  work  is  published.  The  informa- 
tion you  require  can  only  be  obtained  by  diligent  searching  through  the 
back  volumes  of  the  photographic  journals. 

Quick  Lens. — W.  Page  wishes  to  know  what  is  the  quickest  lens  made? 
He  says  he  wants  the  quickest  lens  possible  for  taking  street  views  of 
small  size,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  square.  The  most  -rapid  lenses 
made  are  what  are  known  as  the  baby  lenses  of  the  Petzval  type. 
They  are  not  well  adapted  for  the  work  required.  What  we  should 
recommend  is  one  of  the  rapid  stereoscopic  lenses.  '  They  have  a  ratio 
of/-4,  and  will  cover  a  small  plate  with  the  full  aperture. 

Eemovino  Silver  Stains.- W.  J.  Herbert  says  :  "  In  looking  through 
your  valuable  book.  The  British  Journal  Photographic  ALiManac,  a 
few  weeks  back,  I  came  upon  a  solution  for  removing  silver  stains  on  the 
negatives,  sold  by  one  of  your  advertisers.  This  last  week  1  have  had 
two  or  three  negatives  spoiled  with  the  paper  sticking  to  negatives.  I 
have  looked  through  the  Journal  again,  and  1  cannot  find  the  advertise- 
ment."— In  reply:  Messrs.  Marion  k  Co.,  Soho-scjuare,  supply  such  a 
solution. 


Glass  Positives. — Itinerant.— Any  work  on  photography  of  twenty  year 
ago  will  give  you  the  desired  information  about  glass  positives  ;  so  will 
the  article  on  IVet  Collodion  in  the  Almanac  for  the  current  year. 

Lens.— J.  Simpson.  "1.  Would  a  No.  5o  Dallmeyer  lens,  12  x  10,  be  suitable 
for  general  studio  work,  carte-de-visit e  up  to  12  x  10  groups — studio  is 
twenty-nine  feet  long — or  would  I  require  to  have  a  portrait  lens 
suitable  for  cartes-de-visite  and  cabinets  as  well  ?  2.  Would  5d  Dallmeyer 
lens  be  rapid  enough  for  all-round  studio  work  ?"  -In  reply  :  1.  The 
lens  would  be  of  too  long  a  focus  for  cartes  or  cabinets.  If  a  cabinet 
lens  be  obtained,  that  may,  in  that  length  of  studio,  be  used  for  cartes 
as  well.     2.  Yes. 

Varnishino. — B.  writes:  "Can  you  please  tell  me  how  to  prevent  matt 
varnish,  which  it  is  desired  to  keep  on  the  back  of  the  plate,  from 
running  on  to  the  gelatine  film.  I  have  tried  tallow  on  edges  of  plate  as 
well  as  indarubber  solution,  but  have  never  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
film  side  free  from  the  varnish."— There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  the 
matter.  Simply  pour  the  varnish  on,  as  with  collodion,  and  flow  it  over 
the  plate,  taking  care  that  it  does  not  run  over  the  edges.  A  little 
practice  (very  little)  is  all  that  is  required. 

Facsimile.— T.  H.  says:  "  I  should  feel  obliged  if  you  could  inform  me  in 
your  'Answers  to  Correspondents'  whether  there  is  any  process  for 
reproducing  writing  in  facsimile— one  not  taking  too  much  time  or 
requiring  a  press.  The  purpose  for  which  it  is  required  is  for  printing 
names,  &c.,  on  the  back  of  prints." — Photo-lithography  would  be  the 
most  practical  way,  but  that  will  necessitate  a  litho  press  ;  but  they  are 
not  expensive,  it  of  small  size,  and  are  purchased  second  hand.  A 
negative  could  be  made  of  the  writing,  and  printed  from,  and  the  print 
mounted  on  the  back  of  the  photograph. 

Club  Rules.— F.  Drew  (Shetrness-ou-Sea)  says  :  "  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
writing  you,  asking  you  to  send  me  a  sample  card  or  two  of  rules  and 
prices  of  printed  matter,  &c.,  connected  with  a  club.  We  are  now 
trying  to  form  a  club ;  have  no  rules  drawn  up  yet,  and  should  like  to 
see  some  rules  of  other  clubs.  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  printed  some 
for  others."— In  reply  :  Write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  (London)  Photo- 
graphic Club,  Mr.  J.  A.  Sinclair,  26,  Charing  Cross-road,  W.C,  asking 
him  to  oblige  you  with  a  copy  of  the  Club's  rules.  These  rules  have, 
we  believe,  formed  the  basis  of  many  photographic  societies'  rules. 

Short  Weight  (?).— Salop  writes  as  follows  :  "I  bought  two  ounces  of  silver 
nitrate  at  an  apparently  respectable  cliemist's.  I  used  it  four  drachms 
at  a  time,  and  when  I  got  to  the  last  four  drachms  I  found  it  only 
weighed  a  little  over  two  drachms  instead  of  four.  Ought  not  this 
cheating  to  be  exposed?  Here  is  the  label  with  the  address  of  the 
chemist." — Our  correspondent  may  subdue  his  wrath,  as  there  is  no 
fraud  in  the  matter.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  sold  by  avoirdupois  weight, 
437J  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  be  has  weighed  it  out  by  apothecaries' 
weight,  sixty  grains  to  the  drachm  ;  consequently  there  are  but  fourteen 
drachms  and  thirty-five  grains  in  two  ounces  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Copyright.— S.  R.  M.  says  :  "When  I  took  this  business,  I,  of  course,  bought 
all  the  negatives  taken  by  my  predecessor ;  some  few  of  them  he  made 
copyright,  but  the  majority  of  them  he  did  not.  An  illustrated  paper 
has  pirated  one  of  the  latter.  I  have  now  registered  the  copyright  at 
Stationers'  Hall,  and  written  to  the  paper  asking  for  a  guinea,  and 
threatening  proceedings  if  it  were  not  sent  at  once.  They  coolly  write 
back,  some  days  after,  saying  they  have  made  inquiries,  and  find  that  I 
have  no  copyright  in  the  picture,  and  am  attempting  to  obtain  money 
from  them  that  I  am  not  entitled  to.  Kindly  tell  me  the  quickest  way 
to  bring  them  to  book,  as  I  will  not  be  done  by  them."— What  the 
paper  says  is  perfectly  correct.  You  have  no  copyright  in  the  picture 
whatever.  You  are  not  the  author  of  the  work,  as  the  picture  was  taken 
by  your  predecessor.     You  have  no  remedy  at  all. 

Proiess  Blocks.— a.  Hoyles  asks:  "Will  you  be  good  enough  to  inform 
me  re  the  following  : — 1.  Would  it  be  worth  while  for,  say,  a  dozen  or 
so  half-tone  blocks  that  I  require,  to  take  up  the  process  myself  ?  A 
block-maker  would  do  the  twelve  for  6/.  2.  Can  you  give  me  a  vague 
idea  as  to  cost  of  necessary  apparatus  ?  I  have  ordinary  studio  and 
field  cameras.  I  suppose  these  could  be  utilised  ?  3.  I  have  read  with 
interest  an  article  in  the  Almanac  this  year  by  W.  A.  Whiston,  F.C.S., 
entitled  HaJf-toiie  Work  for  Amateurs.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to 
give  me  this  gentleman's  address,  as  I  should  like  to  correspond  with 
him  on  the  subject?"— Reply  :  1.  If  the  blocks  can  be  obtained  from  a 
professional  block-maker,  it  would  certainly  not  be  worth  while  to  learn 
the  process  expressly  to  make  them  yourself.  It  would  be  false 
economy.  2.  Write  to  Alessrs.  Penrose  &  Co.,  Upper  Baker-street, 
W.C,  for  their  price-list.  3.  If  you  send  the  letter  to  us,  we  will 
address  it  and  post  it  on.  We  do  not  give  private  addre.s.«es  in  this 
column. 

Hand  Camera. — Huntsman  says :  "I  am  in  want  of  a  hand  camera  for  the 
purpose  of  photographing  the  hounds  and  hunters  and  the  various  local 
meets.     The  lens  should  be  very  quick,   and  give  a  good  definition. 

Would  a  lens  be  the  most  desirable  ?    i  (should  like  to  be  able 

to  photograph  while  in  the  act  of  leaping.  The  camera  should  be  small, 
and  give  a  quarter-plate  picture,  or  nearly  so,  and  would  a  focal-plane 
shutter  be  best  ?  Are  you  in  a  position  to  recommend  a  special  maker 
by  name  or  the  name  of  his  camera  ?  I  have  not  had  any  experience 
with  a  hand  camera,  and  I  am  not  familiar  with  any  of  the  hand 
cameras  in  the  marliet ;  they  are  so  numerous  and  confusing  that  it  is 
diflScult  to  select." — In  reply  :  We  do  not  institute  comparisons  be- 
tween the  goods  of  one  maker  and  those  of  another.  For  the  kind 
of  work  our  correspondent  is  about  to  undertake  we  should  select 
a  jnagazine  focussing  hand  camera,  with  a  flat  field  lens  working  at 
/-"  approximately,  and  a  shutter  whose  maximum  speed  was  not  less 
ihan  one-one-hundredth  of  a  second.  Our  correspondent  will  find 
several  hand  cameras  answering  to  the  description  here  given  advertised 
in  our  last  Almanac. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 
One-man  shows  at  the  Camera  Club  were,  some  years  ago, 
very  popular  both  with  exhibitors  and  visitors.  Several  good 
men  had  opportunities  of  displaying  their  work  in  its  pro- 
gressive stages,  and  lovers  of  photography  had  the  exceptional 
advantage,  which  is  of  coiirse  denied  them  at  an  ordinary 
photographic  exhibition,  of  studying  the  entire  range  of  a 
man's  photographic  sympathies— and  his  limitations.  We  do 
not  know  whether  these  "  shows  "  had  to  be  dropped  for  lack  of 
available  material  upon  which  to  draw,  or  because  the  ex- 
ecutive of  the  club  has  not  considered  it  worth  while  to 
continue  them. 

♦  *  » 

However,  although  no  public  announcement  has  been  made 
of  the  fact,  there  has  been  on  view  for  some  weeks,  at  the 
Camera  Club,  a  one-man  show  by  Colonel'  Gale,  who  contributes 
nearly  a  hundred  of  his  works,  so  that  possibly  there  is  an 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Club  to  resuscitate  these  happy 
and  pleasant  little  exhibitions.  We  think  we  could  supply  the 
Club  with  the  names  of  at  least  half  a  dozen  men  who,  during 
the  last  few  years,  have  "come  on"  sufficiently  in  their  work 
to  deserve  the  compliment  of  being  invited  to  contribute. 


r»     ! 


Of  Colonel  Gale's  work  it  is  not  here  necessary  for  us  to 
speak  critically  or  in  detail.  Who  does  not  know  it,  and, 
knowing  it,  does  not  recognise  it  as  evincing  artistic  charm, 
produced  by  what  is  called,  now  and  then,  pure  photography  1 
Gale  is  equally  at  home  in  a  sheep  pasture  or  with  a  plough- 
ing team,  at  a  cottage  doorway,  on  the  Thames,  or  at  a  river-side 
quay.  His  effects  strike  one  as  being  obtained  without  trickery  ; 
there  is  definition  and  detail  present  where  the  impression 
produced  may  partake  of  the  nature  of  "  breadth,"  and  equally 
so  where  atmosphere  has  been  introduced.  Then,  the  care  and 
attention  he  gives  to  the  technique  of  bis  art,  the  accurato 
focussing  and  definition,  the  correctness  of  exposure,  and  the 
conscientiousness  of  his  printing — are  not  these  so  many  object- 
lessons  to  the  young  photographer  in  danger  of  being  per- 
suaded tliat  the  cultivation  of  photographic  art  is  bound  up 
with  diffusion  of  focus  and  other  fads  1  Colonel  Gale's  one- 
man  show  is  well  worth  visiting  and  studying. 


AVe  are  indebted  to  our  contemporary  Nature,  of  .ianuary  23, 
for  Mr.  Arthur  Stanton's  translation  of  Professor  Ri'.ntgen's 
paper  descriptive  of  his  experiments  with  what  he  calls  the  X 
rays.  Tivo  of  the  Professor's  photographs  referred  to  in  the 
paper  arc  also  reproduced  by  Nature,  as  well  as  one  by  Mr. 
Campbell  Swinton,  illustrative  of  that  gentleman's  experiments. 


Mr.  Alfred  Watkins  draws  our  attention  to  his  Relative 
Speed  List,  which  is  published  by  Messrs.  K  Field  k  Co.,  of 
Birmingham.  The  speeds  given,  to  quote  from  the  card,  are 
"approximate  only,  for  use  with  the  Watkins  exposure  meter, 
compiled  from  actual  daylight  camera  tests  (pyro-soda  de- 
veloper) "  by  Mr.  Watkins  himself.  English  and  American 
plates,  lantern  plates,  and  bromide  papers  are  here  "  speeded," 
aud  the  card,  which  is  sold  for  twopence,  is  frequently  reprinted 
so  as  to  keep  up  with  changes. 

«  •  • 

Speaking  of  this  card,  Mr.  Watkins  says :  "  It,  of  course, 
only  gives  the  result  of  individual  judgment,  but  great  pains 
are  taken,  and  I  think  it  is  useful  to  those  who  do  not  use 
meters."  Doubtless  this  is  so.  Here  and  there  wp  note  that 
Mr.  Watkins's  figures  quite  square  with  our  own  experiences 
with  certain  brands  of  plates  in  the  camera,  and  where  we  are 
not  in  accord  with  him  the  differences  between  us  are  not  fataL 
On  the  whole,  this  little  card  is  calculated  to  be  distinctly 
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helpful  in  enabling  one  who  has  to  work  with  a  variety  of 
brands    of    plates    to    gauge,   approximately,   the    exposures 

required. 

*  *  * 

Aluumen"  paper  certainly  dies  very  hard.  It  might  be 
thouglit  that  at  sucli  a  late  period,  with  gelatine  and  collodion 
papers  disputing  for  pride  of  place,  nobody  could  be  found  with 
so  much  confidence  in  the  successful  future  of  albumen  paper 
as  to  embark  afresh  in  its  preparation  and  sale.  The  Electric 
Photo  Company  of  30,  Fleet-street,  however,  are  so  moved  and 
in  sending  us  a  sample  of  a  new  paper  for  trial  they  remark  : 
"Before  putting  it  on  the  market,  we  have  pleasure  in  sub- 
mitting to  your  notice  a  sample  rif  our  sensitised  albumen  paper> 
the  qualities  of  which  may,  we  h"pe,  do  something  to  prevent 
the  use  of  this  hitherto  popular  class  of  paper  being  discarded. 
The  paper  itself  is  the  very  best  Rives,  and  is  doubly  cjated 
with  egg  albumen,  so  that  it  is  quite  free  from  smell.  The 
sensitising  process  is  conducted  witVi  the  utmost  care  in  every 
detail,  with  the  result  that  a  paper  is  produced  which  is  rich  in 
silver,  prints  quickly,  tones  easily  and  of  any  desired  colour. 
We  claim  for  it  that  it  is  thoroughly  reliable  and  economical 
both  of  time  and  material  in  working.  With  it  can  be  produced 
prints  as  pleasing  and  as  permanent  as  it  is  possible  for  a  silver 

print  to  be." 

*  *  * 

We  hope  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  trying  the  new 
paper.  Without  desiring  to  institute  comparisons  between 
albumen  and  gelatine  or  collodion  we  are,  undoubtedly,  of 
opinion  that,  if  up  to  within  four  or  five  years  ago  the  qualities 
of  most  of  the  commerical  albumen  papers  had  been  what 
the  Electro  Photo  Company  desiderate  in  their  letter,  very 
many  photographers  would  not  have  given  up  using  it.  There 
are  features  in  good  albumen  prints  which  compel  admiration  for 
the  process  and  are  not  always  possessed  by  other  methods  of 

printing. 

*  «  * 

The  Thornton-Pickard  Manufitcturing  Company,  Altrinchara, 
send  us  a  book  of  photograph^s  showing  the  different  depart- 
ments of  their  works.  The  views,  which  are  admirably 
executed  and  appear  to  be  collotypes,  depict  the  woodworking 
machinery  shop,  the  cabinet-makers  at  work,  the  metal- 
workers, the  brass  finishers,  shutter  fitters,  the  examining  and 
finishing  room,  the  general  office.  Not  merely  as  illustrating, 
step  by  step,  the  evolution  of  that  universally  admired  specimen 
of  mechanical  ingeuuitiy,  the  Thornt;on-Pickard  shutter,  but 
also  as  giving  evidence  of  the  enterprise  and  success  of  the 
firm,  these  photographs  a^e  interesting  to  a  degree. 


The  Company  also  forward  us  their  latest  catalogue,  a 
handsomely  printed  booklet,  in  which  their  specialities  are  fully 
described.  The  Ruby  camera  has  been  improved  in  several 
details,  and  is  now  made  so  that  it  can  be  used  either  as  a 
hand  camera  or  on  a  tripod.  The  camera  is  so  constructed 
that  the  half-plate  (as  well  as  the  larger  sizes)  can  be  used  for 
stereoscopic  work,  in  addition  to  ordinary  pictures,  if  desired. 


The  Scovill  &  Adams  Company,  New  York,  write  to  us : 
"  We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  our  late  honoured 
President,  Mr.  Washington  Irving  Adams,  which  occurred  at 
his  residence,  in  Montolair,  New  Jersey,  Thursday,  January  2, 


1896.  We  beg,  gratefully,  to  acknowledge  the  expressions  of 
sympathy  and  good  will  which  we  have  already  received,  anc? 
to  state  that  Mr.  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams,  who  has  been  oui 
Vice-President,  has  now  succeeded  his  father  in  the  official 
position,  which  he  has  practically  been  filling  for  the  past 
several  months,  during  his  father's  retirement  owing  to  ill 
health,  so  that  the  management  of  the  business  will  continue 
the  tame  as  heretofore." — We  are  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  oi 
Mr.  Irving  Adams,  whose  conduct  of  the  Company,  of  which 
he  was  so  long  President,  was  marked  by  great  ability  and 
success.  If  we  mistake  not,  his  son  will  form  a  worthy  and 
admirable  successor. 


THE  SULPHOCYANIDES  AS  FIXING  AGENTS. 
I. 
SuLPHOCYANiDE  of  ammonium  has  recently  being  mentioned  a; 
a  fixing  agent  for  negative  purposes  in  preference  to  hypo 
when  it  is  desired  to  resort  to  intensification,  as  is  frequently 
the  case  after  fixing.  As  the  sulphocyanides  were  tried  anc 
found  wanting,  as  applied  to  positive  prints,  upwards  of  twent] 
years  ago,  it  may  be  interesting  to  consider  whether  th( 
circumstances  diifer  sufficiently  to  warrant  their  use  for  moderi 
negatives.  At  first  sight  it  would  appear,  if  we  look  at  the 
relative  solubilities  of  the  different  silver  iialoids  in  hypo  ant 
sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  respectively,  that  the  forme; 
should  be  the  better  agent  to  employ  for  proofs  in  silve; 
chloride,  and  the  latter  where  negatives  or  developed  bromidi 
prints  are  in  question;  hut  there  are  other  circumstances  t( 
consider  besides  mere  solubility. 

The  great  objection  to  sodium  hyposulphite  is  found  in  th( 
fact  of  its  being  a  sulphur  compound  which  very  readily 
decomposes,  parting  with  its  sulphur  both  in  the  free  state  a; 
well  as  in  various  combinations  of  more  or  less  doubtfu 
character.  The  sulphocyanides  also  are  sulphur  compounds 
but  it  was  urged  in  their  favour,  when  introduced  for  fixing 
purposes,  that  they  possess  a  more  stable  character  than  hypo, 
especially  in  that  they  do  not  part  with  sulphur  in  the  fret 
state.  So  far  as  the  last  point  is  concerned  the  claim  is  wel 
founded,  for,  whereas  sodium  hyposulphite  or  thiosulphate 
almost  ■  immediately  on  the  addition  of  au  au  d,  deposib 
sulphur,  this  does  not  occur  in  the  case  of  the  sulphocyanides 
But  other  decompositions  occur  both  spontaneously  and  undei 
the  action  of  heat  or  reagents  which  scarcely  leave  the  lattei 
salts  a  better  reputation  than  hypo.  For  instance,  according 
to  Watts  the  stronger  acids  decompose  the  sulphocyanide; 
with  elimination  of  sulphooyanic  acid,  and  this  in  turn  if 
resolved  spontaneously  in  the  cold,  and  more  rapidly  at  a 
higher  temperature  into  other  compounds  including  aulphydric 
acid  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  as  well  as  carbonic  disulphide 
and  ammonia.  All  the  metallic  sulphocyanides,  we  learn  froiu 
the  same  source,  are  decomposed  by  heat  with  formation, 
amongst  other  compounds,  of  metallic  sulphide. 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  form-ition  of  silver  sul- 
phide in  imperfectly  fixed  or  insufficiently  w.ashed  films  is  no 
less  likely  to  occur  when  the  sulphocyanides  are  employed  than 
is  the  case  with  hypo,  at  least  with  the  ordinary  conditions 
under  which  hypo-fixed  proofs  are  found  to  fade — that  is  to 
say,  under  the  influences  of  time  and  moisture  ;  although  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that,  under  the  action  of  reagents,  the  changes 
that  occur  are  not  so  rapid  nor  so  ajjparently  injurious  in  the 
case  of  sulphocyanide  as  of  hypo  ;  still  the  danger  lurks  about, 
and  should  be  guarded  against. 
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The  real  danger  seems  to  us  to  exist,  not  so  much  in  the 
liability  of  the  sulphocyanides  to  decompose  into  other  and 
dangerous  compounds  as  to  the  imperfect  way  in  which  they 
perform  the  work  of  fixing.  In  the  course  of  experiments 
made  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago  it  was  foimd  that,  although 
prints  fixed  with  sulphocyanide  retained  their  whiteness — i.e., 
resisted  sulphuration  far  better  and  for  longer  periods  than 
others  fixed  with  hypo,  when  preserved  in  the  dark — yet  expo- 
sure to  light  in  a  very  short  time  caused  a  degradation  of  the 
high  lights,  showing  that  the  prints  had  not  been  perfectly 
fixed,  that  is,  had  not  had  the  whole  of  the  unreduced  silver 
removed  from  them  ;  and  this  result  was  the  same,  no  matter 
how  long  the  fixing  was  continued  or  what  strength  of  solution 
was  employed.  It  was  suggested  at  the  time  that  this  effect  was 
■due  to  the  fact  that  the  albumenate  of  silver,  or  some  other 
■organic  compound,  formed  in  the  print,  was  not  perfectly  soluble 
in  the  new  fixing  agent ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  shown, 
by  Mr.  John  Spiller,  amongst  others,  that  in  this  respect,  so  far 
at  any  rate  as  concerns  the  albumenate,  that  sulphocyanide  was 
superior  to  hypo ;  yet  the  fact  of  imperfect  fixation  undoubtedly 
remains. 


The  Xiate  Prince  Henry  of  Battenburg'. — The  death 
of  Prince  Henry  has  caused  quite  a  run  on  his  portraits,  and  those 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  negatives,  of  recent  taking,  are 
■doing  a  good  business  with  them.  Apart  from  being  the  husband  of 
the  Princess  Beatrice,  he  was  credited  with  being  a  very  handsome 
man,  and  that,  no  doubt,  has  materially  increased  the  demand  for  his 
portrait.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  late  Prince  was, 
like  some  others  of  the  Royal  Family,  a  great  lover  of  photography; 
and  he  had  a  well-appointed  dark  room  at  Windsor  in  which  he 
worked. 


The  National  Portrait  Gallery. — It  is  announced  that 
the  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury  has  appointed  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  as 
a  Trustee  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  which  is  to  be  opened  to 
the  public  at  Easter,  in  place  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  resigned  the 
post  a  few  weeks  back.  It  seems  a  pity  that  the  Trustees  cannot  be 
induced  to  have  a  department  for  photographic  portraits.  As  we 
have  said  before,  in  a  gallery  of  national  portraits  it  is  the  likeness 
of  the  illustrious  individuals  that  should  be  one  of  the  chief  con- 
siderations, and  not  whether  the  portraits  be  works  of  art  or  not. 
Oil  paintings  of  many  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  various 
ways  in  the  arts,  kc,  are  not  in  existence,  yet  their  portraits 
would  be  an  acquisition  to  the  Gallery,  and  photographs  might  be 
forthcoming ;  also,  we  now  have  permanent  processes  for  their 
reproduction. 

Photographic  Spies. — It  would  appear  that  Venezuela  is 
not  just  now  a  desirable  place  for  tourist  photographers,  or,  at 
least,  English  ones,  to  visit.  A  telegram  from  New  York  says  that 
a  correspondent  of  the  Herald  was  arrested  at  La  Guayra  one  day 
last  week  while  taking  photographs  in  the  street.  He  was,  how- 
•ever,  subsequently  released  on  being  identified.  The  Judge  before 
whom  he  was  taken  explained,  as  the  reason  for  the  arrest,  that  he 
was  informed  that  many  British  spies  were  in  the  country  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  photographs  of  the  defences.  Had  the  one 
arrested  been  an  English  traveller,  instead  of  the  correspondent  of 
an  American  newspaper,  he  would,  doubtless,  have  found  himself  in 
an  unpleasant  position.  However,  we  surmise  there  are  not  many 
English  photographic  tourists  who  are  likely  to  visit  that  district 

^    at  present.     If  any  do,  however,  let  them  beware,  for  it  seems  it  is 

■    an  offence  even  to  photograph  in  the  streets. 

L 


The  Poisons  Act  Agrain.  —  The  Pharmaceutical  Society 
(Dublin)  at  Belfast  h:ive  been  prosecuting  the  firm  of  J.  Lizars 
under  their  vexatious  Act  for  selling  an  ounce  of  bichloride  of  mer- 


\  cury;  but  here,  again,  th<y  only  Buccoedcd  in  obtaining  nomin*l 
damages  on  one  summons,  and  the  two  others  were  diimi«Md.    Tbe 

•  magistrates  in  the  sister  isle  evidently  t&ke  the  Mm»  Tiew  of 
the  Society's  proceedings  as  do  the  majority  of  them  in  England. 
One  of  the  features  in  this  case  was  that  the  poison  was  actually 
sold  by  a  duly  registered  pharmaceutical  chemist ;  but  the  pro<iecu- 

'  tion  was  instituted  on  thi-  ground,  that  his  employers  were  not 
pharmaceutical   chemists   and  qualified   under  th<;   I'harmacy  Act 

;  (Ireland),  and  therefore  they  were  said  to  be  liabh'  to  penalties  for 
"  keeping  open  shop,"  &c.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that,  altboogh  tl»e 
chemical  branch  of  a  business  may  be  under  tbe  management  of  a 
duly  qualified  and  registered  chemist,  that  is  not  sufficient  to  relieve 
the  employers  from  persecution.  This  is  strange,  because,  according 
to  the  Act,  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  a  chemist,  any  executor,  or 
administrator,  or  trustee  of  his  estate,  may  continue  the  business, 
provided  they  employ  a  duly  qualified  assistant.  This  is  tradn 
unionism  with  a  vengeance.  Is  it  not  time  'that  some  agitation 
was  instituted  to  obtain  a  repeal,  or  some  amendment,  of  this  ob- 
noxious Act  and  the  way  it  is  administered  ?  The  thing  will  have  to 
be  done,  iind  the  sooner  the  better. 


I      Trilby. — Visitors  to  the  Hajrmarket  Theatre  on  Monday  night 

j  had  a  pleasant  surprise  in  store  for  them  in  the  shape  of  a  souvenir, 
which  was  presented  to  every  person  jiresent,  from  gods  to  pittites, 
I  to  commemorate  the  one  hundredth  ])erformance  of  Trilby.  Tliis 
j  took  the  form  of  a  small  portfolio  containing  seven  beautiful  photo- 
gravures, with  the  title,  "  A  Souvenir  of  Trilby,  by  Paul  M.  Potter 
'  (founded  on  George  du  Maurier's  novel),  ]>roduced  for  the  first  time 
'  in  London,  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Ilaymarket,  on  October  .30,  by 
Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree."  Inside  the  cover  is  the  original  cast  of 
j  Trilby,  and  then  follow  the  photogravures.  These  are  from  nega- 
tives taken  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Turner  (Turner  &  Drink- 
water),  of  Hull,  and  that  gentleman  has  every  reason  to  he  proud  of 
his  work.  The  pictures  comprise  a  fine  study  of  Mr.  Tree  a:< 
Svengali,  which  is  followed  by  a  most  charming  ]>hotograph  of  Mi« 
Dorothea  Baird  as  Trilby.  The  thorough  manner  in  which  this  young 
lady  looks  Trilby  and  acts  uj)  to  the  character  is  quite  wonderful. 
From  the  crown  of  her  head  to  her  ])retty  bare  feet  she  is  Trilby,  and 
no  one  but  Trilby.  The  other  ]>botogravure8  in  this  handsom<- 
souvenir  are  of  Mr.  Edward  Maurice,  as  Taffy ;  Mr.  Lionel  Brougb, 
as  the  Laird ;  Mr.  Esmond,  as  Little  Billee ;  Miss  Fillippi,  as  Madame 
Vinard ;  and  Miss  Ivor  and  Mr.  Allan,  as  the  mother  and  uncle  of 
Little  Billee.  The  photogravures  are  excellently  ])roduced,  jiresum- 
ably  by  Messrs.  Virtue  &  Co.,  whose  name  is  attached  to  the  publica- 
tion as  printers.  Should  it  become  the  custom  to  pre8<'nt  audience* 
with  such  handsome  books  on  the  hundredth  night  of  every  jday, 
such  occasions  will  assume  more  importance  than  first  nights,  and 
quite  a  new  opening  will  arise  for  the  almost  ubiquitous  photo- 
grapher. 

Zrls  Diaphragrms  and  Screen  Work.— The  convenience 

of  the  iris  diaphragm,  now  so  universally  adapted  to  the  better  class 
of  lenses,  is  beyond  all  question  for  ordinary  purposes :  but,  when  they 
are  required  for  use  in  coejunction  with  the  screen  for  half-tone  work, 
AVaterhouse  stops,  no  doubt,  offer  greater  facilities  for  the  employment 
of  openings  of  other  than  circular  shape.  In  fact,  as  a  diaphragm, 
the  iris  is  useless  except  for  circular  apertures.  Hut  it  requires  the 
exercise  of  verj-  little  ingenuity  to  adapt  lenses,  so  fitted,  to  the 
purpose  in  view  with  any  form  of  diaphragm,  though,  perhaps,  a 
little  more  trouble  may  be  involved  in  changing  the  stops  when 
necessary  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  usual  Waterhouse  slot  were 
available.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  provide  discs  of  blackened 
cardboard,  or  metal,  with  the  desired  shape  of  aperture,  and  made  to 
fit  either  into  the  tube  of  the  lens  or  its  hood,  the  iris  being  kept 
permanently  open  or  at  its  full  aperture. 


The  best  position — of  course,  theoretically— is  in.  the  tube  of  the 
lens,  where  the  disc  is  readily  ke^t  in  place,  close  to  the  iris,  by 
means  of  a  ring  of  rubber,  similar  to  the  adapters  for  instantaneous 
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shutters  ;  but  thia  will  be  found  a  decidedly  inconvenient  plan  when 
the  system  of  giving  se])arate  exposures  with  different  sized  stops  is 
followed.  In  this  cHse  the  simpler  plan  will  be  to  place  the  dia- 
phragm in  the  hood  of  the  If ns,  as  was  formerly  frequently  done  with 
portrait  lenses ;  and,  though  this  will  necessitate  a  comparatively 
longer  exposure  than  would  be  required  if  the  same  stop  were  fitted 
centrally,  no  other  practical  objection  will  be  found,  and  the  stops 
will  be  easily  accessible  when  e  change  U  necessai'y.  ^\'ith  square 
!i!id  obiong-shaped  apertures,  we  have  not  found  any  difference  in  the 
result  produced,  whether  the  stop  is  used  in  the  boily  ov  on  the  hood 
of  the  lens,  but  we  cannot  speak  to  the  effect  of  the  more  complicated 
shape*  affected  by  some  operators. 


In  using  a  diaphragm  opening  of  other  than  circular  shape,  per- 
fection of  result,  of  course,  depends  as  much  upon  the  position  of  the 
stop  in  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  the  screen  as  upon  any- 
thing else ;  for,  clearly,  an  entirely  different  shape  of  dot  would  be 
produced  when  the  diagonal  of  a  square  stop,  or  the  longer  dimension 
of  an  oblong  one,  lies  in  the  same  direction  as  the  diagonals  of  the 
squares  in  the  screen  to  what  would  be  obtained  if  it  were  rotated 
through  an  angle  of  45''.  The  correct  position  of  the  stop  can  readily 
be  secured  by  carefully  rotating  the  lens  in  its  flange,  or,  better,  if 
the  stop  be  in  the  hood,  by  causing  the  latter  to  revolve,  while  the 
effect  is  watched  on  the  focussing  glass  with  a  magnifier.  If  the 
body  of  the  lens  be  revolved,  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  the  fine 
focussing  after  the  position  of  the  stop  is  secured. 


RONTGEN'S  DISCOVERY. 


Important  Copyrlgplit  Case. — Photographers  often  com- 
plain that,  after  haying  given  permission,  for  a  fee,  for  a  reproduction 
of  a  picture  in  an  illustrated  paper,  the  block  is  used  in  other  papers 
without  permission  or  further  fee  being  paid.  In  such  cases  the  law 
will  giye  redress,  as  it  did  one  day  last  week.  It  appears  that  Black 
and  White,  the  defendants,  wrote  to  Mr.  Reynolds-Stephens,  the 
plaintiff,  for  permission  to  have  a  representation  of  his  Academy 
picture,  In  the  Arms  of  Morpheus,  in  their  illustrated  supplement, 
and  in  their  hand-book  for  the  Royal  Academy  and  the  New  Gallery. 
This  he  consented  to  give  for  the  fee  of  a  guinea ;  but,  instead  of  the 
picture  appearing  in  the  work  for  which  the  permission  was  given, 
it  was,  after  a  time,  reproduced  in  an  ordinary  number  of  the  paper. 
The  plaintiff  then  took  proceedings  for  damages  for  infringement  of 
copyright,  and  an  injunction  to  prevent  any  further  infringement. 
It  was  stated  at  the  trial  that,  had  the  picture  been  reproduced  in  the 
work  for  which  consent  had  been  given,  it  would  haye  been  an 
advantage  to  the  plaintiff,  but  its  appearing  the  following  year  in 
the  ordinary  newspaper  would  prejudice  the  chaftces  of  the  picture 
being  reproduced  as  a  photograyure.  A  number  of  artists  and  print 
publishers  were  called  to  substantiate  the  plaintiff's  case,  and  in  the 
result  the  jury  found  that  there  had  been  an  infringement,  and 
awarded  the  plaintiff  100/.  as  damages. 


paper  that  he  has  not  rediscovered  Lenard's  cathodic  myi,  r-or  has  he 
merely  proved  that  the  radiations  at  the  ultra-violet  end  of  the 
spectrum  possess  somewhat  similar  properties  to  those  in  the 
infra-rwl. 

Thar,  they  are  not  of  the  uUra-yiolet  rays  is  surely  proved  by  the 
fact  that  they  catmot  be  refracted  or  reilected :  that  they  are  not 
cathodic  rays  i.s  proved  by  their  non-deflection  by  a  magnet,  and, 
according  to  Iviintgen.  start  from  that  spot  in  the  wall  of  the  tube 
where  the  cathodic  rays  strike,  not  from  the  cathode  itself. 

A  very  important  paper  bivaring  upon  the  subject  appears  in  the 
current  issue  cf  IVicdonaim'i  Aiina'eit.  Xo.  1.,  1S06,  p.  147,  by  Ilerr 
Jaumann,  in  which  he  points  out  that  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  cathodic  rays  are  longitudinal  "lect.rio  oscillations,  as  they  ape 
strongest  in  tht-  axis  of  symmetry  of  th'j  discharge  space,  and  gradually 
decrease  outward.  Jauciacu  points  out  that  the  influence  of  the 
conducting  wire  upon  cathodic  rays  proves  that  their  period  of 
vibr.ation  is  of  similar  magnitude  as  the  waves  in  the  wires,  that  is. 
between  lO-S  and  10-9  8ecou<ls  ;  therefore,  they  are  not  ultra-violet 
rays,  and  further,  if  they  Wore  transverse  ^vithout  being  ultra-violet, 
they  would  be  ordinary  light  or  Hertzian,  waves.  That  the  vibration 
of  cathodic  rays  coincides  with  the  direction  of  propagation,  tijiit  is, 
that  they  are  longitudinal,  was  proved  by  Jjenard's  experimei<!.s  of 
their  discharging  influence  when  falling  normally  upon  the  surface 
of  an  electrode. 

The  essential  difference  between  these  X  rays  and  ordinary  rays 
will  be  at  once  seen  if  we  recall  the  definition  of  ordinary  light  as 
yibrations  of  the  ether  particles  in  all  directions  across  the  line  of 
propagation,  or.  in  other  words,  the  vibrations  of  ordinary  light  take 
place  in  every  plane  in  succession  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of 
the  wave's  motion. 

That  Riintgen's  rays  are  not  light  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word 
is  obvious,  and.  further,  his  experiments  prove  that  they  are  absolutely 
inyisible  to  the  eye  even  when  the  latter  be  placed  close  to  their 
source. 

An  interesting  experiment  would  be  to  try  the  effect  of  very  th'n 
plates  of  tourmaline  on  these  rays,  first  with  the  optic  axes  of  the 
crystals  parallel,  secondly  with  their  axes  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and 
then  at  right  angles  to  see  whether  there  is  any  connexion  between 
polarised  light  and  these  new  rays.  E.  J.  Wall. 


In  the  forms  issued  by  the  Photographic  Copyright  Union  there  is 
a  stipulation  that  the  photograph  for  which  the  fee  is  paid  is  not  to 
be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  for  which  the  permission  is 
given  and  the  fee  paid.  The  above  case,  however,  appears  to  show 
that  this  stipulation  is  really  not  necessary,  although  it  makes  it 
clearly  imderstood  that,  if  consent  is  given  to  reproduce  a  picture  in 
one  publication,  it  must  not  be  used  in  another,  even  if  it  is  not  used 
in  the  one  for  which  the  permission  was  accorded.  Photographers 
will,  however,  do  well  to  make  the  stipulation,  as  it  makes  the 
matter  quite  clear  to  the  purchaser  of  the  right  to  reproduce  that  it 
is  only  for  the  purpose  agreed  for,  and  that  alone. 


Now  that  the  original  paper  by  Professor  Riintgen  has  reached  us  in 
England  it  is  evident  that  the  importance  of  his  discovery  cannot  be 
at  present  gauged,  even  if  we  set  aside  altogether  the  somewhat 
curious  but  interesting  experiments  of  photographing  through  wood 
and  other  substances.    In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  from  Rontgen's 


PB0FE330R    RONTGEN'S    DISCOVERY:     ON    A   NEW    KIND 
OF   BAYS.* 

[Natare.l 

(1)  A  DiscHABCrE  from  a  large  induction  coil  is  passed  through  a  Hittorf's 
vacaum  tube,  or  through  a  well-exhausted  Crookes"  or  Lenard's  tube. 
The  tube  is  surrounded  by  a  fa'urly  close-fitting  shield  of  black  paper ;  it 
is  then  possible  to  see,  in  a  completely  darkened  room,  that  paper 
covered  on  one  side  with  barium  platino-cyanide  lights  up  with  brilliant 
fluorescence  when  brought  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tube,  whether 
the  painted  side  or  the  other  be  turned  towards  the  tube.  The 
fluorescence  is  still  visible  at.  two  metres  distance.  It  is  easy  to  show 
that  the  origin  of  the  fluorescence  lies  within  the  vnctiuin  tube, 

(2)  It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  some  agent  is  capable  of  penetrating 
black  cardboard  which  ia  quite  opaque  to  ultra-violet  light,  sunlight,  or 
arc-light.  It  is,  therefore,  of  interest  to  investigate  how  far  other  bodies 
can  be  penetrated  by  the  same  agent.  It  is  readily  shown  that  all  bodies 
possess  this  same  transparency,  but  in  very  varying  degrees,  for 
example,  paper  is  very  transparent ;  the  fluorescent  screen  will  light 
up  when  placed  behind  a  book  of  a  thousand  pages  ;  printer's  ink  offers 
no  marked  resistance.  Similarly  the  fluorescence  shows  behind  two 
packs  of  cards;  a  single  card  does  not  visibly  diminish  the  brilliancy  of 
the  light.  So,  again,  a  single  thickness  of  tinfoil  hardly  casts  a  shadow 
on  the  screen ;  several  have  to  be  superposed  to  produce  a  marked  effect. 
Thick  blocks  of  wood  are  still  transparent.  Boirds  of  pine  two  or  three 
centimetres  thick  absorb  only  very  little.  A  piece  of  sheet  aluminium, 
15  mm.  thick,  still  allowed  the  X  rays  (as  I  will  call  the  rays,  for  the  sake 
of  brevity)  to  pass,  but  greatly  reduced  the  fluorescence.  Glass  platea  of 
similar  thickness  behave  similarly ;  lead  glass  is,  however,  much  more 
opaque  than  glass  fres  from  lead.  Ebonite  several  centimetres  thick  i^ 
transparent.    If  the  hand  be  held  before  the  fluorescent   screen,  the 

*  Translated  liy  Arthur  Stanton  from  tlie  Sitiun^berichte  der  Wurzburger  Ph^sik- 
mcdic.  aesMicluiJt,  1895.     . 
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shadow  shows  the  hones  darkly,  with  only  faint  oatlines  of  the  sanoacd- 

in<;  tissues. 

Water  and  several  other  fluids  are  very  transparent.  Hydrogen  is  not 
markedly  more  permeable  than  air.  Plates  of  copper,  silver,  lead,  gold, 
and  platinum  also  allow  the  rays  to  pass,  but  only  when  the  metal  is  thin. 
Platinum  -2  mm.  thick  allows  some  rays  to  pass  ;  silver  and  copper  are 
more  transparent.  Lead  1-.5  mm.  thick  is  practically  opaque.  If  a 
square  rod  of  wood  20  mm.  in  the  side  be  painted  on  oue  face  with  white 
lead,  it  casts  little  shadow  when  it  is  so  turned  that  the  painted  face  is 
parallel  to  the  X  rays,  but  a  strong  shadow  if  tlie  rays  have  to  pass 
through  the  painted  side.  The  salts  of  the  metals,  either  solid  or  in 
solution,  behave  generally  as  the  metals  themselves. 

(3)  The  preceding  experiments  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  density 
of  the  bodies  is  the  property  whose  variation  mainly  affects  their  perme- 
ability. At  least  00  other  property  seems  so  marked  in  this  connexion. 
But  that  the  density  alone  does  not  determine  the  transparency  is  shown 
by  an  experiment  wherein  plates  of  similar  thicknsss  of  Iceland  spar, 
glass,  aluminium,  and  quartz  were  employed  as  screens.  Then  the  Ice- 
land spar  showed  itself  much  less  transparent  than  the  other  bodies, 
though  of  approximately  the  same  density.  I  have  not  remarked  any 
strong  fluorescence  of  Iceland  spar  compared  with  glass  (see  below, 
No.  4). 

(4)  Increasing  thickness  increases  the  hindrance  offered  to  the  rnys  by 
all  bodies.  A  picture  has  been  impressed  on  a  photographic  plate  of  a 
number  of  superposed  layers  of  tinfoil,  like  steps,  presenting  thus  a 
regularly  increasing  thickness.  This  is  to  be  submitted  to  photometric 
processes  when  a  suitable  instrument  is  available. 

(5)  Pieces  of  platinum,  lead,  zinc,  and  aluminium  foil  were  so  arranged 
as  to  produce  the  same  weakening  of  the  effect.  The  annexed  table 
shows  the  relative  thickness  and  density  of  the  equivalent  sheets  of 
metal : — 


Thickness. 

Relative  thickness. 

Density 

Platinum 

•018  mm. 

1       .... 

..     21^5 

Lead 

•050     „ 

3       ... 

..     11-3 

Zinc 

•100     „ 

6      .... 

7-1 

Aluminium 

3'500     „ 

•200      ... 

2-(5 

From  these  values  it  is  clear  that  in  no  case  can  we  obtain  the  trans- 
parency of  a  body  from  the  product  of  its  density  and  thickness.  The 
transparency  increases  much  more  rapidly  than  the  product  decreases. 

(6)  The  fluorescence  of  barium  platinoeyanide  is  not  the  only  notice- 
able action  of  the  X  rays.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  other  bodies  exhibit 
fluorescence,  e.3.,  calcium  sulphide,  uranium  glass,  Iceland  spar,  rock 
salt,  &c. 

Of  special  interest  in  this  connexion  is  the  fact  that  photographic  dry 
plates  are  sensitive  to  the  X  rays.  It  is  thus  possible  to  exhibit  the 
phenomena  so  as  to  exclude  the  danger  of  error.  I  have  thus  confirmed 
many  observations,  originally  made  by  eye  observation  with  the  fluores- 
cent screen.  Here  the  power  of  the  X  rays  to  pass  through  wood  or 
cardboard  becomes  useful.  The  photographic  plate  can  be  exposed  to 
the  action  without  removal  of  the  shutter  of  the  dark  slide  or  other  pro- 
tecting case,  so  that  the  experiment  need  not  be  conducted  in  darkness. 

Manifestly,  unexposed  plates  must  not  be  left  in  their  box  near  the 
vacuum  tube. 

It  seems  now  questionable  whether  the  impression  on  the  plate  is  a 
direct  effect  of  the  X  rays,  or  a  secondary  result  induced  by  the  fluores- 
cence of  the  material  of  the  plate.  Films  can  receive  the  impression  as 
well  as  ordinary  dry  plates. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  shnw  experimentally  that  the  X  rays  give  rise 
to  any  calorifio  effects.  These,  however,  may  be  assumed,  for  the 
phenomena  of  fluorescence  shows  that  the  X  rays  are  capable  of  trans- 
formation. It  is  also  certain  that  all  the  X  rajs  falling  on  a  body  do  not 
leave  it  as  such. 

The  retina  of  the  eye  ia  quite  insensitive  to  these  rays  ;  the  eye  placed 
close  to  the  apparatu.i  sees  nothing.  It  is  clear  from  the  experiments 
that  this  is  not  due  to  want  of  perraeabiHty  on  the  part  of  the  structures 
of  the  eye. 

(7)  After  my  experiments  on  the  transparency  of  increasing  thicknesses 
of  different  media,  I  proceeded  to  investigate  whether  the  X  rays  could 
be  deflected  by  a  prism.  Investigations  with  water  and  carbon  bisulphide 
in  mica  prisms  of  30'  showed  no  deviation  either  on  the  photographic  or 
the  fluorescent  plate.  For  comparison,  light  rays  were  allowed  to  fall  on 
the  prism  as  the  apparatus  was  set  up  for  the  experiment.  They  were 
deviated  10  mm.  and  20  mm.  respectively  in  the  case  of  the  two  prisms. 

With  prisms  of  ebonite  and  aluminium  I  havo  obtained  images  on  the 
photographic  plate  which  point  to  a  possible  deviation.  It  is,  however, 
uncertain,  and  at   most  would  point  to  a  refractive  index  1'05.      Xo 


deviation  oan  be  observed  by  means  of  the  Qaoreieent  Mracn.  Ia- 
vestigations  with  the  heavier  metals  have  not  aa  yet  led  to  any  rMoU, 
because  of  their  small  traoaparenoy  and  the  coDW<iU«nt  enfMbllDg  o(  thi 
transmitted  rays. 

On  account  of  the  importance  of  the  queition  It  ii  d«*ir«ble  to  try  in 
other  ways  whether  the  X  rays  are  »n»c«ptible  of  refraction.  Finely 
powdered  bodies  allow,  in  thick  Isyera,  but  Utile  of  the  inoidani  light  lo 
pass  through,  in  oonseiiuence  of  refraction  and  refleetion.  In  tba  OM* 
of  the  X  rays,  however,  such  layers  of  powder  are  for  equal  mu«M  of 
substance  equally  transparent  with  the  coherent  aolid  Itielf.  H«nc»  we 
cannot  conclude  any  regular  reflection  or  refraction  of  the  X  ray*.  The 
research  was  conducted  by  the  aid  of  finely  poirdered  rock  talc,  fine 
eleotrolytio  silver  powder,  and  zinc  dnst  already  many  timea  •mployed  in 
chemical  work.  In  all  these  casei  the  result,  whether  by  the  (luoreaeeBt 
screen  or  the  photograp'Vic  method,  indicttfd  no  difference  in  tram- 
parency  between  the  powder  and  the  coherent  solid. 

It  is,  hence,  obvious  that  lenses  cannot  be  looked  upon  a.t  eipable  of 
concentrating  the  .\  rays ;  in  effect,  both  an  ebonite  and  a  gUs>  len*  o( 
large  size  proved  to  be  without  action.  The  ahaJow  photORtaph  of  « 
round  rod  is  darker  in  the  middle  than  at  the  edge;  the  image  of  a 
oyhnder  filled  with  a  body  more  transparent  than  its  walla  exhibits  the 
middle  brighter  than  the  edge. 

(8)  The  preceding  experiments,  and  others  which  I  ptgi  OTer,  point  to 
the  riys  being  incapable  of  regular  reflection.  It  is,  however,  well  lo 
detail  an  observation  which  a',  first  sight  seemed  to  leid  to  an  oppoeit* 
conclusion. 

I  exposed  a  plate,  protected  by  a  black  paper  sheath,  to  the  X  rayi,  ao 
that  the  glass  side  lay  next  to  the  vacuum  lube.  The  eenailive  tilm  wt« 
partly  covered  with  slar-shapei  pi.scej  of  platinum,  lead,  zinc,  and 
aluminium.  Go  the  developed  negative  the  star  shaped  imprtaaion 
showed  dark  under  platinum,  lead,  and,  more  markedly,  onder  line ; 
the  aluminium  gave  no  image.  It  seems,  lherefor<>.  that  theo^  tbrae 
metals  can  reflect  the  X  rays ;  as,  however,  another  explanalioo  '• 
possible,  I  repeated  the  experiment,  with  this  only  difference,  that  a  film 
of  thin  aluminium  foil  was  interposed  between  the  seoaitive  film  and 
the  metal  stars.  Such  an  aluminium  plate  is  opajue  to  altra-violet 
rays,  but  transparent  to  X  rays.  In  the  resuU  the  imiges  appMMd  a» 
before,  this  pointing  still  to  the  existence  of  reflection  at  metal  aorlMM. 

If  one  considers  this  observation  in  connexion  with  others,  namely,  OD 
the  transparency  of  powders,  and  on  the  state  of  the  anrface  not  being 
effective  in  altering  the  passage  of  the  X  raya  through  a  body,  it  Uada  to 
the  probable  conclusion  that  regular  reflection  does  not  exiat,  but  that 
bodies  behave  to  the  X  rays  as  turbid  media  to  light. 

Since  I  have  obtained  no  evidence  of  refiaction  at  the  anrface  of 
different  media,  it  seems  probable  that  the  X  rays  move  with  the  aame 
velocity  in  all  bodies,  and  in  a  medium  which  penetrates  everything,  and 
in  which  the  molecules  of  bodies  are  embedded.  The  molecnles  obatmct 
the  X  rays,  the  more  effectively  as  the  density  of  the  body  oonoeroad  ia 
greater. 

('.I)  It  seemed  possible  that  the  geometrical  arrangement  of  the  mole- 
cules might  affect  the  action  of  a  body  upon  the  X  rays,  go  that,  for 
example,  Iceland  spar  might  exhibit  different  phenomena  aooording  to 
the  relation  of  the  surface  of  the  plate  to  the  axi.-*  of  tUs  cryaial.  Ex- 
periments with  quartz  and  Iceland  spar  on  this  point  lead  to  a  negative 
result. 

(10)  It  is  ,known  that  Lenard,  in  his  investigations  on  kathode  r^ya, 
has  shown  that  they  belong  to  the  ether,  andean  pasa  throngh  all  bodies. 
Concerning  the  X  rays  the  same  may  be  said. 

In  his  latest:  work  Lenard  has  investigated  the  absorption  coefBetents 
of  various  bodies  for  the  cathode  rays,  inclnding  air  at  atmoapfaeiic 
pressure,  which  gives  4-10,  3^40,  B^IO  for  I  cm.,  according  to  the  degree 
of  exhaustion  of  the  gas  in  discharge  tube.  To  judge  from  the  natore 
of  the  discharge,  I  have  worked  at  about  the  aame  preasnre,  bat 
occasionally  at  greater  or  smaller  pressures.  I  find,  using  a  Webber's 
photometer,  that  the  intensity  of  the  fluorescent  light  variea  nearly aa  the 
inverse  siiuare  of  the  distance  between  screen  and  discharge  tube.  This 
result  is  obtained  from  tliree  very  oonsiatent  sets  of  observations  al 
distances  of  100  and  200  mm.  Hence  air  absorbs  the  X  rays  much  lesi 
than  the  cathode  rays.  This  result  is  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
previously  described  result,  that  the  fluorescence  of  the  screen  can  be 
still  observed  at  2  metres  from  the  vaoaam  tube.  In  general,  other 
bodies  behave  like  air  ;  they  are  more  transparent  for  the  X  nya  than 
for  the  cathode  rays. 

(11)  A  farther  distinction,  and  a  noteworthy  one,  results  from  the 
action  of  a  magnet.  I  have  not  succeeded  in  observing  any  deviation  of 
the  X  rays  even  in  very  strong  magnetic  fields. 

The  deviation  of  cathode  rays  by  the  magnet  is  one  of  their  pecnlikr 
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oharaoteristicB ;  it  has  been  observed  by  Hertz  and  Lenard,  that  several 
kinds  of  cathode  rays  exist,  which  differ  by  their  power  of  exciting 
phosphorescence,  their  susceptibility  of  absorption,  and  their  deviation 
by  the  magnet ;  but  a  notable  deviation  has  been  observed  in  all  cases 
which  have  yet  been  investigated,  and  I  think  that  such  deviation  affords 
a  characteristic  not  to  be  set  aside  lightly. 

(12)  As  the  result  of  many  researches,  it  appears  that  the  place  of 
most  brilliant  phosphorescence  of  the  walls  of  the  discharge  tube  is  the 
chief  seat  whence  the  X  rays  originate  and  spread  in  all  directions ;  that 
is,  the  X  rays  proceed  from  the  front  where  the  cathode  rays  strike  the 
glass.  If  one  deviates  the  cathode  rays  within  the  tube  by  means  of  a 
magnet,  it  is  seen  that  the  X  rays  proceed  from  a  new  point,  i.e.,  again 
from  the  end  of  the  cathode  rays. 

Also  for  this  reason  the  X  rays,  which  are  not  deflected  by  a  magnet, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  cathode  rays  which  have  passed  through  the  glass, 
for  that  passage  cannot,  according  to  Lenard,  be  the  cause  of  the 
different  deflection  of  the  rays.  Hence  I  conclude  that  the  X  ra;s  are 
not  identical  with  the  cathode  rays,  bat  are  produced  from  the  cathode 
rays  at  the  glass  surface  of  the  tube. 

(13)  The  rays  are  generated  not  only  in  glass.  I  have!  obtained  them 
in  an  apparatus  closed  by  an  aluminium  plate  2  mm.  thick.  I  purpose 
later  to  investigate  the  behaviour  of  other  substances. 

(14)  The  justification  of  the  term  "  rays,"  applied  to  the  phenomena, 
lies  partly  in  the  regular  shadow  pictures  produced  by  the  interposition 
of  a  more  or  less  permeable  body  between  the  source  and  a  photographic 
plate  or  fluorescence  screen. 

I  have  observed  and  photographed  many  such  shadow  pictures.  Thus, 
I  have  an  outline  of  part  of  a  door  covered  with  lead  paint ;  the  image 
was  produced  by  placing  the  discharge  tube  on  one  side  of  the  door,  and 
the  sensitive  plate  on  the  other.  I  have  also  a  shadow  of  the  bones  of  the 
hand,  of  a  wire  wound  upon  a  bobbin,  of  a  set  of  weights  in  a  box,  of  a 
compass  card  and  needle  completely  enclosed  in  a  metal  case,  of  a  piece 
of  metal  where  the  X  rays  show  the  want  of  homogeneity  and  of  other 
things. 

For  the  rectilinear  propagation  of  the  rays,  I  have  a  pinhole  photo- 
graph of  the  discharge  apparatus  covered  with  black  paper.  It  is  faint, 
but  unmistakable. 

(15)  I  have  sought  for  interference  effects  of  the  X  rays,  but  possibly,  in 
consequence  of  their  small  intensity,  without  result. 

(16)  Besearches  to  investigate  whether  electrostatic  forces  act  on  the  X 
rays  are  begun,  but  not  yet  concluded. 

(17)  If  one  asks.  What,  then,  are  these  X  rays ;  since  they  are  not 
cithode  rays,  one  might  suppose,  from  their  power  of  exciting  fluor- 
escence and  chemical  action,  them  to  be  due  to  ultra-violet  light?  In 
opposition  to  this  view,  a  weighty  set  of  considerations  presents  itself.  If 
X  rays  be  indeed  ultra-violet  light,  then  that  light  must  possess  the 
following  properties : — 

(a)  It  is  not  refracted  in  passing  from  air  into  water,  carbon  bisulphide, 
aluminium,  rock  salt,  glass,  or  zmc. 

(6)  It  is  incapable  of  regular  reflection  at  the  surfaces  of  the  above 
bodies. 

(c)  It  cannot  be  polarised  by  any  ordinary  polarising  media. 

{(1)  The  absorption  by  various  bodies  must  depend  chiefly  on  their 
density. 

That  is  to  say,  these  ultra-violet  rays  must  behave  quite  differently 
from  the  visible,  infra-red,  and  hitherto  known  ultra-violet  rays. 

These  things  appear  so  unlikely  that  I  have  sought  for  another 
hypothesis. 

A  kind  of  relationship  between  the  new  rays  and  light  rays  appears 
to  exist ;  at  least  the  formation  of  shadows,  fluorescence,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  chemical  action  point  in  this  direction.  Now,  it  has  been 
koown  for  a  long  time  that,  besides  the  transverse  vibrations  which 
itccount  for  the  phenomena  of  light,  it  is  possible  that  longitudinal 
■4  ibrations  should  exist  in  the  ether,  and,  according  to  the  view  of  some 
physicists,  must  exist.  It  is  granted  that  their  existence  has  not  yet 
been  made  clear,  and  their  properties  are  not  experimentally  demon- 
strated. Should  not  the  new  rays  be  ascribed  to  longitudinal  waves  in 
the  ether? 

I  must  confess  that  I  have  in  the  ooiuse  of  this  research  made  myself 
more  and  more  familiar  with  this  thought,  and  venture  to  put  the 
•  !)inion  forward,  while  I  am  quite  conscious  that 'the  hypothesis  advanced 
tlill  requires  a  more  solid  foundation.  Pbofessob  W.  C  Bontgen. 


I:<  regard  to  Professor  Boutgen's  discovery,  Mr.  A.  A.  C.  Swinton  writes 
in  Nature : — 
Working  upon  the  lines  indicated   in    the  telegrams    from  Vienna 


recently  published  in  the  daily  papers,  I  have  with  the  assistance  of  Mr 
J.  C.  M.  Stanton,  repeated  many  of  Professor  Rdntgen's  experiments 
with  entire  success.  According  to  one  of  our  first  experiments,  an  ordi- 
nary gelatinous  bromide  dry  photographic  plate  was  placed  in  an  ordinary 
camera  back.  The  wooden  shutter  of  the  back  was  kept  closed,  and  upon 
it  were  placed  miscellaneous  articles,  such  as  coins,  pieces  of  wood,  carbon, 
ebonite,  vulcanised  fibre,  aluminium,  <Sc.,  all  being  quite  opaque  to  ordi- 
nary light.  Above  was  supported  a  Crookes  tube,  which  was  excited  for 
some  minutes.  On  development,  shadows  of  all  the  articles  placed  on 
the  slide  were  clearly  visible,  some  being  more  opaque  thin  others. 
Further  experiments  were  tried  with  thin  plates  of  aluminium  or  of 
black  vulcanised  fibre  interposed  between  the  objects  to  be  photographed 
and  the  sensitive  surface,  this  thin  plate  being  used  in  place  of  the  wood 
of  the  camera  back.  In  this  manner  sharper  shadow  pictures  were  ob- 
tained. While  most  thick  metal  sheets  appear  to  be  entirely  opaque  to 
the  radiations,  aluminium  appears  to  be  relatively  transparent.  Ebonite, 
vulcanised  fibre,  carbon,  wood,  cardboard,  leather,  and  slace  are  all  very 
transparent,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  glass  is  exceedingly  opaque.  Thin 
metal  foils  are  moderately  opaque,  but  not  altogether  so. 

As  tending  to  the  view  that  the  radiations  are  more  akin  to  ultra-violet 
than  to  infra-red  light,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  solution  of  alum  in 
water  is  distinctly  more  transparent  to  them  than  a  solution  of  iodine  in 
bisulphide  of  carbon. 

So  far  as  our  own  experiments  go,  it  appears  that,  at  any  rate  without 
very  long  exposures,  a  suflfioiently  active  excitation  of  the  Crookes  tube  is 
not  obtained  by  direct  connexion  to  an  ordinary  Bhumkorff  induction 
coil,  even  of  a  large  size.  So-called  high-frequency  currents,  however 
appear  to  give  good  results,  and  our  own  experiments  have  been  made 
with  the  tube  excited  by  current  obtained  from  the  secondary  circuit  of  a 
Tesla  oil  coil,  through  the  primary  of  which  were  continually  discharged 
twelve  half-gallon  Leyden  jars,  charged  by  an  alternating  current  of  about 
20,000  volts'  pressure,  produced  by  a  transformer  with  a  spark  gap  across 
its  high-pressure  terminals. 

For  obtaining  shadow  photographs  of  inanimate  objects,  and  for  testing 
the  relative  transparency  of  different  substances,  the  particular  form  of 
Crookes  tube  employed  does  not  appear  to  greatly  signify,  though  some 
forms  are,  we  find,  better  than  others.  When,  however,  the  human  hand 
is  to  be  photographed,  and  it  is  important  to  obtain  sharp  shadows  of  the 
bones,  the  particular  form  of  tube  used,  and  its  position  relative  to  the 
hand  and  sensitive  plate,  appear  to  be  of  great  importance.  So  far, 
owing  to  the  frequent  destruction  of  the  tubes,  due  to  overheating  of  the 
terminals,  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  exactly  the  best  form  and 
arrangement  for  this  purpose,  except  that  it  appears  desirable  that  the 
electrodes  in  the  tube  should  consist  of  flat  and  not  curved  plates,  and 
that  these  plates  should  be  of  small  dimensions. 

The  accompanying  photograph  of  a  living  human  hand  was  exposed 
for  twenty  minutes  through  an  aluminium  sheet  -OOTo  in  thickness,  the 
Crookes  tube,  which  was  one  of  the  kind  containing  some  white  phos- 
phorescent material  (probably  sulphide  of  barium),  being  held  vertically 
upside  down,  with  its  lowest  point  about  two  inches  above  the  centre  of 
the  hand. 

By  substituting  a  thin  sheet  of  black  vulcanised  fibre  for  the  aluminium 
plate,  we  have  since  been  able  to  reduce  the  exposure  required  to  four 
minutes.  Indeed,  with  the  aluminium  plate  the  twenty  minutes'  expo- 
sure appears  to  have  been  longer  than  was  necessary.  Further,  having 
regard  to  the  great  opacity  of  glass,  it  seems  probable  that,  where  ordi- 
nary  Crookes  tubes  are  employed,  a  large  proportion  of  the  active  radia- 
tions must  be  absorbed  by  the  glass  of  the  tube  itself.  If  this  is  so,  by 
the  employment  of  a  tube  partly  constructed  of  aluminium,  as  used  by 
Lenard,  the  necessary  length  of  exposure  could  be  much  reduced. 

A.  A.  C.  SwiNiON. 


ON  A  NEW  METHOD  OF  PEEPARING  PLATES  SENSITIVE  TO 
THE  ULTBA- VIOLET  BAYS.* 
[Communicated  by  Colonel  J.  WaterhouBe,  I.S.O.] 
It  frequently  happens  that,  for  various  experim<»ntal  purposes,  plates 
with  a  sensitive  surface  of  pure  silver  bromide,  or  bromo-iodide,  are- 
required,  and  are  not  always  easy  to  prepare.  Some  few  years  ago,  Herr 
V.  Schumann  reported  that  he  had  found  a  means  of  preparing  plates 
sensitive  to  the  ultraviolet  rays  in  regions  liitherto  quite  unrecorded  by 
photography.  The  full  details  of  Herr  Schumaun's  method  of  preparing 
these  plates  have  now  appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Vienna 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  present  so  many  points  of  interest,  and  show 

•  Translated  from  the  SitzungsbericH  dtr  Kaiaerhchen  A  kadenie  der  Wissenscha/ttn, 
Hath-Naturmss.  Clasae.    Band  cii.  Heft.  8,  Wien,  October,  18h3,  pp.  S94-1024, 
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such  tboroagh  working  out  by  Herr  Schumann,  that  a  translation  of  the 
paper  seemed  desirable.  It  was  intended  originally  to  be  merely  an 
abstract  for  my  own  use,  but  it  was  found  very  difficult  to  condense  it 
without  loss.  The  paper  forms  the  sequel  of  two  papers  on  the  "  Photo- 
graphy of  the  Bays  of  Shortest  Wave-length,"  published  in  the  same 
volume  of  the  Sitzungsberichte  (pages  415-475  and  625-694),  which  deal 
with  the  instruments  and  the  necessary  optical  and  electrical  arrangements 
for  taking  these  photographs  of  the  region  of  the  spectrum  between  w.  1. 
231-35  and  100  0  /j/j,  and  the  many  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  in 
doing  so,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  wave-lengths  between  182  nji  and 
100  fiii,  for  which  entirely  special  arrangements  had  to  be  adopted. — 
J.  W. 

Intbodoction. 

In  my  previous  papers  (mted  above),  I  have  followed  out  the  spectrum 
of  electric  discharges  far  beyond  the  hitherto  known  limits  of  the  ultra- 
violet (185 '2  ^fi),  up  to  the  neighbourhood  of  wave-length  100  fi^.  The 
observations  were  carried  out  by  photographic  methods  as  far  as  w.  1. 
182  ^^  with  gelatino-bromide  plates,  and  thence  to  w.  I.  100  nii,  with  a 
plate  which  I  prepared  specially  for  this  purpose  by  a  new  method. 

The  rays  beyond  w.  1.  182  fi/i  have  remained  quite  inactive  by  any 
method  of  spectroscopic  abservation  hitherto  employed.  They  are  only 
perceptible  with  the  above-mentioned  plates,  with  lenses  and  prisms  of 
fluor  spar,  and  with  the  spectroscopic  apparatus  in  a  vacuum. 

The  method  of  preparation  of  these  plates  is  the  result  of  a  research 
not  yet  finished,  which  I  only  noticed  briefly  in  the  first  part  of  the 
papers  mentioned.  It  yields  a  coating  for  the  plates  of  the  desired 
fineness  and  sensitiveness,  films  which  are  more  sensitive  for  the  new 
rays  than  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  spectrum,  and  which,  on  this 
account,  as  I  shall  show  later  on,  fulfil  their  purpose  in  two  ways. 

The  plates  are  less  satisfactory  in  other  respects  ;  they  suffer  in  time 
Irom  large  and  small  defects  in  the  surface,  which  can  only  be  checked  by 
proper  exposure  and  by  skilful  application  of  definite  precautionary 
measures  for  the  development  of  the  image.  But,  as  soon  as  this  pre- 
caution is  put  aside,  numberless  spots  appear  of  different  intensity  and 
size  which  overrun  the  image  and  destroy  its  otherwise  so  remarkable 
sharpness.  This  is  the  direction  in  which  my  process  requires  improve- 
ment, and  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  principal  reason  why  I  have  not 
published  it  earlier.  I  certainly  hope  still  to  be  able  to  overcome  this 
defect,  as  a  result  of  further  researches,  if  more  time  is  available  to  me 
ior  them,  as  my  earlier  observations  lead  me  to  believe. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  might  have  happened  that  the  free 
publication  of  my  process,  which  I  had  not  intended  until  this  improve- 
ment had  been  made,  would  have  been  indefinitely  postponed ;  but  this 
would  not  have  agreed  with  the  final  object  of  my  investigations,  which 
was  to  make  the  spectroscopy  of  the  new  region  of  rays  accessible  as  soon 
^s  possible. 

The  following  circumstances  have  also  influenced  me :— The  above- 
mentioned  account  of  my  researches  on  the  shortest  wave-lengths  has, 
since  its  appearance  met  with  such  a  friendly  reception,  that  a  more 
active  interest  in  the  investigation  of  the  new  region  of  rays  seems  to  have 
already  been  secured.  This  is  shown  especially  by  the  efforts  that  are 
being  directed  to  the  problem  of  extending  our  knowledge  of  the  molecular 
theory  by  means  of  the  spectrum.  It  may  be  remarked  thereon,  that  the 
■earlier  researches  in  this  direction,  which  first  of  all  only  aimed  at  the 
discovery  of  a  regular  connexion  between  the  lines  of  an  element  and 
between  the  spectra  of  different  elements  have,  up  to  the  present  time, 
given  the  most  favourable  results  the  nearer  they  have  approached  the 
hitherto  known  boundaries  of  the  nltra-violet  region.  The  shorter  the 
wave-lengths  of  the  region  under  observation  were,  so  much  the  more 
markedly  this  regularity  was  disclosed.  From  this  it  may  be  expected 
that  the  new  region  of  rays,  with  its  incomparably  shorter  wave-lengths, 
•will  yield  rich  material  for  observation  towards  the  completion,  as  well  as 
for  the  verification  of  the  results  hitherto  obtained ;  and  so  much  the 
more  that  the  investigation  of  a  whole  series  of  elements,  which  has 
hitherto  been  quite  without  result  in  the  direction  mentioned,  is  directed 
on  this  part  of  the  spectrum  alone.  For  observations  of  this  kind  the  new 
plates,  even  before  their  improvement,  should  be  a  welcome  help.  It  is 
this  especially  which  has,  in  the  first  place,  decided  me  to  abandon  my 
original  intention  and  publish  my  process  at  once. 

The  following  paper  treats  of  my  own  personal  labours.  These  include 
a  series  of  researches  which,  in  consequence  of  the  not  inconsiderable 
difficulties  which  were  caused  at  first  by  the  necessity  for  taking  these 
pictures  of  the  spectrum  in  a  vacuum,  have  occasioned  great  expenditure 
of  time  and  trouble.  I  have,  therefore,  contented  myself  with  single  trials 
of  the  respective  experiments  in  cases  where  the  verifying  of  the  first 
lesults  seemed  to  me  saperfluooa.     These  reaolts  are  naturally  of  inferior 


value,  and  it  might,  perhaps,  have  been  better  if  I  had  paiied  then  orer 
in  silence.  My  paper  would  then  have  been  m  Incomplete,  that  their 
admission  into  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  leait  of  two  evils.  I  ihall,  how- 
ever, suitably  note  them  in  what  follows,  lo  that  the  poeeibly  doobtfal 
worth  of  one  or  the  other  of  them  may  not  Influeooe  the  principal  reeitlu 
of  the  investigation. 

SpECTBOOIUFBIC  PaEPABiTOBT  WoUC. 

The  spectrum  in  the  ultra-violet  waa  already  known  as  far  ••  w.  L 
185-2  fift.  In  1890  I  suooeeded  in  disoovering  waves  of  shorter  length  a* 
far  as  w.  I.  182  lifi  by  means  of  photography.  Btjood  this  the  photo- 
graphic plates  failed ;  whether  from  want  of  aenaitiTeneia  or  from  th« 
insufficient  energy  of  the  source  of  light,  nothing  farther  could  be  deter- 
mined.  The  only  poasibihty  of  obtaining  an  eluoidation  of  thii  point  lay 
in  the  measurement  of  the  transparency  to  light  of  the  diflerent  com- 
ponents of  the  sensitive  coating  of  the  plates.  I  used  for  this  purpose 
gelatine  dry  plates  containing  gelatine  and  silver  bromide. 

Dry  gelatine,  as  I  was  the  first  to  show,*  absorbs  the  ultra-violet  njt 
very  powerfully,  and  the  more  so  in  proportion  to  their  refrangibility.  A 
film  only  0-00004  mm.  thick  is  sufficient  to  weaken  very  sensibly  rays  ot 
about  w.  1.  -185 -2  /i/t. 

The  coating  ot  a  gelatine  dry  plate  is  at  least  500  times  thioker.  Con- 
sequently, waves  of  shorter  length  have  not  the  power  of  penetrating  the 
sensitive  depths  of  such  a  film,  or  of  reducing  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
silver  haloid,  to  give  a  dense  image.  From  this  it  may  be  concluded  that 
the  gelatme  was  not  without  a  share  in  the  loss  of  intensity  of  my  pictares 
of  the  spectrum,  and  that  a  film  of  pure  silver  bromide  might  have  given 
a  better  effect. 

Pure  sUver  bromide  also  stops  the  rays  of  light  energetically ;  however, 
according  to  my  photographs,  it  is  rather  more  transparent  for  the  wave- 
lengths 210  nfi  to  185  /i/t,  than  for  the  rest  of  the  spectrum.  This  slight 
difference  was  practically  ot  little  importance.  Ot  maoh  more  importance 
was  the  extent  of  the  extinction  which  might  result  photo-chemically  or 
photo-thermically.  The  absorption  spectrum  failed  to  elucidate  this 
point.  The  photographic  behaviour  of  pare  silver  bromide  ooald  alone 
decide  it. 

With  this  object  I  coated  a  glass  plate  with  a  thin  film  of  silver 
bromide,  which  had  been  precipitated  with  an  excess  of  tdkaline  bromide, 
dried  it,  and  with  it  took  a  photograph  of  the  spectrum  of  the  spark 
between  two  aluminiam  wires,  using  a  quartz  prism  and  lenses.  The 
plate  was  developed  like  a  gelatine  dry  plate,  with  pyrogallic  add,  soda, 
and  potassium  bromide.  The  thickly  fogged  plate  showed  a  oontinaons 
spectrum,  which  extended  as  far  as  wave-length  182  fifi  in  undiminished 
intensity,  as  a  deep  black  band  of  action,  bordered  all  round  by  a  light 
edge.  The  continuity  of  this  band  was  entirely  owing  to  the  spreading  of 
all  the  lines  together,  an  appearance  which  also  oooors  with  gelatine 
plates  ot  much  higher  sensitiveness. 

From  this  negative  I  concluded  that  the  modification  of  silver  bromide 
in  gelatine  emulsion  is  not  wanting  in  any  way  in  sensitiveness  for  the 
most  refrangible  rays,  nor  these  in  photo-chemical  energy,  but  rather 
that  the  want  of  sensitiveness  of  silver  bromide  in  gelatine  was  a  con- 
sequence ot  the  weakening  ot  the  rays  which  these  sofler  on  their  passage 
to  the  silver  bromide  through  the  gelatine.  Hence,  it  waa  to  be  expected 
that  the  sensitiveness  of  silver  bromide  plates  could  be  increased  by 
diminishing  the  quantity  of  gelatine,  by  substitating  some  more  trans- 
parent binding  medinm  for  the  gelatine,  or,  finally,  by  doing  away  with 
the  binding  material.  This  would  only  answer  for  the  selected  region  of 
observation  which  ends  with  wave-length  182  nn.  I  therefore  repeated 
these  experiments  for  the  more  strongly  refracted  region  lying  near,  talcing 
care,  however,  to  reduce  the  air  space  between  the  source  of  light  and  the 
plate,  which  I  had  already  previously  recognised  as  an  important  ab- 
sorbent tor  short  waves  ot  light,  to  a  layer  of  only  a  few  millimetres 
thickness.  In  this  way  it  was  proved  that  a  region  rich  in  rays  existed 
beyond  182  fin,  and  also  that,  for  photographing,  this  pore  silver  bromide 
is  sufficiently  sensitive. 

These  photographs  on  pure  silver  bromide  form  the  basis  for  the  pre- 
paration of  my  plates  sensitive  to  the  ultra-violet  rays,  which  ia  treated 
in  the  following  section  ot  this  paper. 

Pbepaiution  or  Plates  Sessitive  to  the  ULTai-jnoLET  Bilts. 

This  waa  tried  in  three  ways — by  coating  with  emalsion,  by  bathing  in 
silver  nitrate  and  potassium  bromide  eolations,  and  by  coating  with 
precipitated  silver  bromide. 

A. — By  Coating  with  BtmUtiOH. 
My  endeavoors  to  obtain  an  altra-violet  sensitiTa  plate  with  wtnnliuoos 
•  Seevi>LoU.patti,U9S,pp.«S7-48# 
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ol  silver  bromide  have  given  no  practical  results.  They  are  only  men- 
tioned for  the  sake  of  completeness. 

I  hoped,  with  a  silver  bromide  emalsion  containing  two  to  three  times 
as  much  silver  bromide  OB  usual,  to  obtain  a  coating  poor  in  gelatine 
which  would  have  allowed  the  rays  to  penetrate  to  a  greater  depth  and 
given  a  more  intense  picture  than  is  possible  with  ordinary  silver  bromide 
in  gelatine.  I  obtained,  however,  the  exact  reverse  of  this.  The  silver 
bromide  settlfd  regularly  at  the  bottom,  even  before  the  poured-out  emul- 
sion was  set,  so  that  the  uppermost  surface  of  the  coating  of  the  plate, 
which  in  this  case  is  alone  of  service,  consisted  merely  of  gelatine.  Plates 
of  this  kind  were,  from  the  reasons  already  explained,  more  insensitive 
for  the  most  refrangible  rays  than  ordinary  dry  plates. 

An  attempt  to  replace  gelatine  by  agar-agar  was  still  more  unsuc- 
cessful :  the  coating  of  the  plate  separated,  as  soon  as  it  was  set,  into 
particles,  of  varying  sizes,  an  appearance  which  had  already,  some  years 
before,  prevented  me  from  using  agar-agar  for  emulsion  purposes. 

B. — By  Immersion  in  Silver  Nitrate  and  Potatsium-bromide  Solutions. 

If  a  plate  coated  with  gelatine  is  dipped  in  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate 
and  then  in  a  solution  of  potassium  bromide,  a  coating  of  silver  bromide 
is  obtained,  of  which  the  outer  surface  is  formed  of  silver  bromide  with- 
out any  gelatine.  When  such  a  plate  is  exposed  to  light,  the  rays  pass 
first  through  the  silver  bromide  free  from  gelatine,  and  then  through  that 
which  is  enclosed  in  gelatine.  From  this  film  of  silver  bromide  free  of 
gelatine,  I  anticipated  good  results  in  photographing  the  smallest  wave- 
lengths. 

I  coated  a  levelled  glass  plate  with  a  three  per  cent,  solution  of  gela- 
tine, and,  as  soon  as  the  coating  was  set,  immersed  it  in  a  five  per  cent, 
solution  of  silver  nitrate,  let  it  drain,  cleaned  back  and  sides  with 
blotting-paper,  then  immersed  it  again  in  the  dark  room  in  a  three  per 
cent,  solution  of  potassium  bromide,  and  washed  it,  the  coated  side  being 
downwards  and  the  water  changed  constantly.  After  drying,  it  was  ex- 
posed to  the  spectrum  of  aluminium,  and  then  developed  with  pyro-soda 
and  potassium  bromide. 

The  dried  opalescent  unexposed  plates  were  found  to  be  unevenly 
transparent,  and  showed  numerous  irregular  streaks.  They  fogged  com- 
pletely on  development,  and  could  only  be  kept  clear  by  strongly  diluting 
the  developer.  However,  the  lines  were  in  all  eases  sharply  shown,  even 
when  the  plate  fogged,  and  more  intense  than  with  a  silver  bromide 
emulsion.  The  photographic  maximum  of  the  plate  exposed  to  alu- 
minium light  was  about  the  two  lines  at  I860  nji  and  185-2  jiji.  Both 
always  developed  much  earlier  than  the  other  parts  of  the  spectrum. 

Gelatine  emulsion  plates  behaved  just  the  opposite,  these  lines  always 
appealing  last. 

Gelatine  bath  plates  consequently  have  an  advantage  over  emulsion 
plates  for  photographing  the  most  refrangible  rays. 

These  photographs  ended  at  wave-length  185  2  fiji.  The  cause  of  this 
moderate  range  must  be  sought,  however,  not  in  the  plate,  but  rather 
much  more  in  the  fact  that  its  exposure  was  under  the  influence  of  an 
air  space  intervening  in  the  path  of  the  rays,  and  this,  as  before  shown, 
is  very  slightly  transparent  to  the  ultra-violet  rays. 

The  general  sensitiveness  of  the  gelatine  bath  plates  was  only  moderate, 
and  to  have  increased  it,  as  was  desirable,  would  have  been  difficult.  I 
therefore  contented  myself  with  a  single  trial  of  this  method,  and,  with- 
out exposing  plates  to  the  wave-lengths  beyond  wave-length  185 '2  jifi, 
passed  on  to  the  last  of  the  methods  given,  which,  in  other  respects  also, 
promised  better  results. 

C.  By  Coating  with  Precipitated  Silver  Bromide. 

It  solutions  of  silver  nitrate  and  potassium  bromide  are  mixed,  a 
flocculent  precipitate  of  silver  bromide  is  obtained.  Very  dilute  solutions 
behave  otherwise.  They  give,  with  an  excess  of  potassium  bromide,  an 
extremely  fine  precipitate,  which  first  remains  suspended,  and  only 
settles  after  standing  for  weeks. 

The  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  increases  the  deposit,  and 
hastens  the  settling. 

If  a  glass  plate  be  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  settling  vessel,  the  silver 
bromide  falls  on  it  in  a  layer  of  even  thickness,  and,  after  the  super- 
natant fluid  has  been  siphoned  off,  dries  in  a  short  time  to  a  dull 
yellowish  coating,  consisting  of  pure  silver  bromide,  with  a  small  mixture 
of  the  salts  dissolved  in  the  supernatant  fluid  (ENO,  and  EBr),  which 
can  be  removed  by  washing.  Such  plates  stand  development,  and  also, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  fixing,  without  injury. 

The  above  is  a  rough  outline  of  the  method  I  have  used  for  years  for 
preparing  plates,  which  have  enabled  me  to  find  the  limits  of  the  spectrum 
between  wave-lengths  182  im  and  100  /i/i.  Y.  Schcmank. 


"WINTER  PHOTOGEAPHT. 

[Wert  London  Photographio  Society.] 

Mt  first  duty  this  evening  is  to  disclaim  any  pretensions  whatever  to  the- 
qualifications  necessary  for  dealing  in  an  instructive  manner  with  the 
subject  of  Winter  Photography. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  only  was  our  Secretary  good  enough  to  allot 
me  a  vacant  date  in  the  syllabus,  but  he  also  kindly  supplied  me  with  the 
title  for  a  paper,  and  instructions  to  proceed  with  the  subject.  Under  the 
circumstances,  the  following  remarks  must  not  be  taken  as  in  any  sense 
authoritative,  but  merely  as  a  basis  for  discussion. 

Winter  photography  is  so  general  and  comprehensive  a  term,  that  one 
might  be  expected  to  have  something  to  say  on  every  branch  and  phase 
of  photographic  work  usual  or  possible  during  the  winter  season. 

I  have,  however,  found  that  to  deal  in  a  general  way  with  the  produc- 
tion by  amateur  workers  of  negatives  and  prints  during  the  winter,  and 
of  wintry  subjects,  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  one  evening. 

Obviously,  then,  the  first  point  to  be  considered  is,  What  preparations 
are  necessary  for  outdoor  work  during  the  winter.  One  of  the  most 
important  is  to  be  sure  of  a  supply  of  plates  or  films  ready  for  immediate 
use,  and  it  will  frequently  be  found  desirable  to  have  the  plate-holders 
already  filled,  so  that  not  a  minute  may  be  lost  indoors  when  the  time 
for  action  comes.  This  is  true  even  when  applied  to  persons  having  plenty 
of  leisure,  and  who  are  free  to  seize  any  opportunity  that  may  present 
itself  ;  much  more  so  is  it  important  for  those  whose  time  is  principally 
occupied  by  business  or  professional  duties.  Perliaps  it  need  hardly  be 
stated  that  one  reason  for  being  constantly  ready  is,  that  many  of  the 
most  beautiful  effects  of  winter  weather  appear  very  suddenly  in  this 
country,  and  frequently  last  a  few  hours  only.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  hoar  frost  or  rime,  and  not  infrequently  a  fall  of  snow  i» 
quickly  followed  by  genial  sunshine,  which  causes  the  snow  to  fall  from 
the  trees,  whilst  that  covering  the  ground  loses  its  beautiful  fleecy 
texture. 

A  precaution  said  to  be  especially  necessary  for  securing  the  best 
rendering  of  snow  scenes  is  to  have  the  lens  surfaces  perfectly  free  from 
dust.  Mr.  F.  M.  Sutcliffe  calls  attention  to  this ;  he  also  urges  the  use 
of  a  single  lens  with  a  fixed  stop  in  front,  or,  if  using  a  doublet,  that  some 
precaution  should  be  taken  to  shade  the  lens  on  the  under  side  from  the 
glare  of  a  bright  snow  scene. 

Personally,  I  had  noticed  that  such  subjects  were  more  difficult  to  get 
clear  and  sharp  than  an  ordinary  landscape,  and  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  using  a  much  smaller  stop  than  at  other  times.  I  am  not,  however, 
prepared  to  say  that  my  practice  is  as  effective  as  that  advised  by  Mr. 
Sutcliffe — probably  it  is  not. 

In  working  among  masses  of  ice  such  as  may  at  times  be  found  on  the 
shores  of  a  tidal  river,  it  will  be  found  an  advantage  to  have  the  spike* 
of  the  tripod  sharpened  up  to  a  fine  point,  so  as  to  get  a  firm  hold  on  the 
surface  of  ice. 

On  such  occasions  I  have  found  as  a  makeshift  a  piece  of  stout  string 
useful  for  fastening  the  tripod  legs  to  one  another  at  about  mid-length, 
to  prevent  them  spreading  on  the  slippery  surface. 

Some  uncertainty  has,  no  doubt,  beeo  felt  as  to  the  best  plate  or  film 
for  winter  work,  and  as  to  whether  any  particular  plate  is  better  than 
another.  On  this  point  I  prefer  not  to  ask  you  to  rely  on  my  own 
experience  entirely,  but  will  add  the  views  of  such  authorities  as  I  found 
handy  when  preparing  these  remarks. 

Of  the  utility  of  backing  all  plates  there  can  be  no  question,  as,  without 
doubt,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  effects  are  most  trying,  owing  to 
extreme  contrasts ;  neither  can  there  be  any  excuse  for  not  doing  so  since 
the  advent  of  specially  prepared  backing  paper  at  a  very  low  price.  My 
own  recent  practice  has  been  to  use  films  only,  which  do  not  appear  to 
need  backing. 

As  to  the  rapidity  of  plate,  I  have  always  used  a  medium  or  rapid 
plate,  and  I  find  that  the  practice  is  in  agreement  with  the  results  of 
experiments  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  class  of  plates 
was  least  affected  by  low  temperatures.  It  will  be  evident  that  a  thickly 
coated  plate  or  film  is  very  desbable  for  the  proper  rendering  of  great 
extremes  of  light  and  shade. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  a  point  of  some  interest  from  its 
scientific  aspect,  but  which,  I  venture  to  think,  is  not  of  so  much 
practical  importance  as  some  would  have  us  believe.  I  refer  to  the 
influence  of  temperature  on  the  sensitiveness  of  the  gelatino-bromide 
plate.  My  own  opinion — which,  at  best,  must  be  considered  as  merely 
the  result  of  observations  in  practical  working — is  that  temperature,  in 
this  country  at  any  rate,  need  not  be  seriously  taken  into  account. 

However,  we  will  consider  what  has  been  proved  by  scientific  research, 
and  leave  its  practical  applications  to  the  judgment  of  individual  workers. 
Professor  Dewar  was  an  early  experimenter  with  photographio  plates  at 
temperatures  far  below  anything  known  to  exist  outside  of  a  chemical 
laboratory,  and  which  he  describes,  in  a  lecture  at  the  Jloyal  Society,  as 
"  a  temperature  by  the  side  of  which  the  arctic  regions  would  appear  like 
the  plains  of  India."  He  also  said  that  "he  had  been  puzzled  to  find 
that,  whereas  other  chemical  action  ceased,  photographic  action,  although 
considerably  diminished,  still  went  on.  The  impression  on  a  chilled  film 
was  less  by  about  eighty  per  cent,  than  that  left  on  a  film  at  ordinary 
temperature,  but  there  it  was." 
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I  think  you  will  all  agree  that  a  loss  of  eighty  per  cent,  of  sensitive- 
nesB  at  such   a  temperature   as  -180°  C,  or  292°  below  zero  Fahr 
conveys  no  idea  of  practical  value  to  those  working  in  ordinary  winter 

Another  experimenter.  Dr.  J.  Joly  found  that  the  effect  of  difference 
of  temperature  was  much  more  marked  on  an  isoohromatic  plate  than 
upon  a  plain  silver  bromide  plate.  His  experiments  also  showed  that 
practically  the  isoohromatic  plate  was  reduced  by  cold  to  the  limits  of 
sensitiveness  of  the  undyed  plate,  and  that,  under  conditions  of  extreme 
cold,  isochromatio  plates  possess  but  Uttle  advantage  in  colour  correct- 
ness over  ordinary  plates.  G.  F.  Blackmorb. 
(To  he  continued.) 
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THE  SOLAR  CORONA  PHOTOGRAPHED  IN  DAYLIGHT. 

Mr.  D.  E.  Pacicer,  of  the  Astrophysical   station.   South  Birmingham, 
writes  to  the  English  Mechanic : — 

"  From  innumerable  experiments  made  during  the  last  six  months,  it 
has  been  found  that  metallic  plates,  foils,  and  films  are  relatively  trans- 
parent to  solar  radiance  of  high  refrangibility,  and  that  photographic 
plates  screened  by  such  media  during  exposure  to  direct  sunlight  are 
affected  in  proportion  to  the  thinness  and  electrical  conductivity  of  the 
interposed  screen. 

"  This  interesting  discovery  has  been  successfully  employed  in  photo- 
graphing the  solar  corona.  The  results  obtained  are  so  remarkable,  and 
the  recorded  coronal  changes  so  great  and  rapid,  that  great  caution  had 
to  be  exercised  till  a  sufficient  mass  of  confirmatory  evidence  could  be 
obtained  to  justify  this  announcement.  The  photographs  secured  range 
from  1895,  July  3  to  December  15,  on  which  latter  date  Comet  Perrine  is 
also  shown  very  close  to  its  calculated  place. 

"  The  earlier  photographs  were  taken  with  cameras  of  4  inch'  and 
1  inch  aperture ;  the  metallic  screens  employed  were  tin  and  lead  foil  and 
sheet  copper.  Prominent  equatorial  extensions  over  the  region  of  active 
snnspot  groups  are  the  chief  features  of  these  pictures. 

"  By  far  the  most  remarkable  coronal  photographs  were  obtained  with- 
out any  camera  lens  at  all,  merely  a  small,  neat  pinhole  aperture  being 
used.  These  show,  in  some  instances,  an  astonishing  wealth  of  detail, 
more  sharply  defined,  and  of  greater  extent,  and  agreeing,  in  the  more 
prominent  features,  with  ordinary  camera  exposures  taken  at  the  same 
time.  This  agreement  was  invariably  found  to  exist— a  proof  of  the 
objective  reality  of  the  phenomena. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  absorption  by  glass  lenses  of  the  rays  of 
higher  refrangibility  increases  rapidly  beyond  the  H  and  K  lints  of  the 
spectrum,  until  opacity  is  reached.  Lenses  of  quartz  or  rock  crystal  are 
known  to  possess  a  far  greater  transparency  to  these  ultra-violet  rays ; 
but  a  small,  clear  aperture  (pinhole)  is  obviously  the  best  of  all,  as  it 
transmits  rays  of  every  degree  of  refrangibility  entirely  unaffected  ;  hence 
the  superiority  of  photographs  taken  by  such  means  over  ordinary  camera 
exposures. 

''A  preliminary  discussion  of  the  photographs  show  clearly  the  follow- 
mg  characteristics : — 
"  1.  A  very  close  and  intimate  connexion  with  contemporary  sunspota 


and  sunspot  gronp«.  Active  spot  gronpg,  aapMiaUy  whan  dbu  ih.  limk 
are  indioated  b,  .normooa  ooVonMiitlo^oveJ  the  pXul«  r^ 

It  miv  t;  """  '^/^"'^  "*"«"•  •'"Ohroni.ing  wiih  t£.  ."r.^t  oh2S2 
It  may  be  regarded  as  an  axiom  that  'every  loniDot  hw  iu  «n«!«i 
ray,  as  every  prominent  radiation  may  heZni^^lnTd  to  i^^ 
^cular  spot  to  which  it  invariably  poinU.  TM,  7e,^' Ub|,  ^„^^^ 
was  unexpected  at  Brat ;  hence  I  ne^ected  to  not.  the  ™t  iL,«SS^ISfS 
on  the  sun's  disc,  and  several  puLli^  apZ^M^^Zte?S 
more  important  photographs  gave  ri«,  to  louMa^hich  harttSL^ 
great  part  dissipated  by  reference  to  Miaa  E.  Brown^.Zpor^t  pSS« 
The  Sunspots  of    he  Last  Year'  (1891-5).  Jour^l  nAAVST^ 

been  found  necessary  to  pay  particular  attention  to  t&^tj  JmT. 
ancea  on  every  occasion  when  photographa  have  been  tS«  wwShL 
been  rewarded  by  repeated  conBmaUon  of  thi.  ne^diiSJieSlSirf^ 

"  2.  That  the  well-known  typical  apot-mlnimum  and  aDot-muimnm 
coronal  phases  alternate  pretty  rapid^-,  apparenUy  ^oSra^  ^ 
observed  short-period  phases  of  %pot  acti;ity  anS  qc^eSnT^'^*  * 
hptiil'i  ^f*'  "a°y  o'  'he  most  prominent  radiationa  exhibit  ■  da 
dfAin  „  .""""'l',  ""*  "^  *^''^  oon^olutiona.  In  some  inrtawir 
distinctly  traceable-a  surprising  and  unexpected  feature.^^ 
with  *!,''»  SJfa'.Photographic  strength  of  the  coronal  raya  aa  oomiwnd 
with  the  feeble  image  of  the  solar  disc,  which  baa  given  ri«^  toS 
mference  that  the  coronal  radiations  are  the  chief  aonr.^  of  thTdectetad 
energy  from  our  central  orb."  -"uraj  m  me  eiaemMi 


*»'  In  this  column  we  ahall,  from  time  to  time,  print  quettiont  that  ma,y  be 
addressed  to  individual  contributors  to  our  page;  or  mek  at  art  tent  to  u* 
vnth  the  view  of  dicUing  information  from  a  variety  of  tourcei.  We  invite 
the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  rendering  thit  feature  of  the  JoJnaUL 

•useful  and  instructive. 


re 


AcBTYLBNB  Gas  Genbbatob  (To  Mr.  Thompeon).— Meaara.  F 
Thorn  &  Co.  write :  "  Seeing  Mr.  Thompaon'a  inquiry,  rv 
Acetylene  Gas  Generator,  of  the  17th  inst.,  may  we  atate'  that 
we  are  manufacturing  a  simple  generator  suitable  for  the  lantern, 
or  enlarging  purposes.  It  is  quite  safe  and  automatic  in  action, 
and  gives  from  two  to  three  hours  light  with  one  charge  of 
calcium  carbide." 

Collodion  Emflsion  (To  Mr.  E.  Banks).— J.  Hampton  aaya : "  I  have 
made  up  five  ounces  of  collodion-emulsion  (see  The  BamBa 
Journal  Photogbai'hic  Almanac).  Mr.  Banks  aaya  add 
bichromate,  after  add  cadmium  bromide  till  the  red  colour  is 
gone.  I  added  a  little  at  a  time  to  the  cadmium  till  1  have  used 
about  one  ounce,  and  1  find  that  after  the  emulsion  stands  about 
one  hour,  there  forms  at  the  top  of  the  emulsion  a  layer  the 
colour  of  a  deep  buff.  I  should  like  you  to  kindly  tell  me  about 
how  much  bromide  to  add  to  get  the  emulsion  right.  I  may 
add  that  I  can  get  a  negative  as  it  is  now.  The  lower  part  of 
the  emulsion  is  the  colour  of  a  warm  grey,  after  standing." 

AcBTYLENB.— E.  W.  B.  Writes  as  follows :  "  We  have  heard  a  gT««t 
deal  about  the  wonders  that  are  to  be  expected  from  the  new 
acetylene  gas,  but  more  especially  ita  cheapness  as  compared 
with  ordinary  coal  gas ;  but  on  reading  Mr.  Edwin  Banks's  very 
interesting  article  in  the  last  number  of  Thb  Lantbrn  Rbcord, 
I  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  his  statements  with  the  expect*- 
tions  held  out  by  others.     The  price  of  the  calcium  carbide  is 
variously  quoted  at  from  about  2«.  6d.  a  pound  to  6d.,  or,  as 
Mr.  Banks  says,  at  2f rf.  per  pound  by  the  ton.    Taking  even 
this  estimate  as  being  the  correct  one  when  the  stuflf  is  properly 
on  the  market,  and  allowing  that  the  new  gas  gives  much  more 
light,  volume  for  volume,  than  the  old,  I  cannot  even  then  see 
how  five  cubic  feet— the  Quantity  stated  by  Mr.  Banks  to  be 
obtainable  from  one  pouna  of  the  carbide— coating  2}<f.  emn 
compete  with  coal  gas  at,  say,  2«.  6d.  per  thousand.     la  there 
not  some  mistake  somewhere?" — We  are    not    aware    what 
volume  of  the  gas  has  been  obtained  practically  from  a  ^ven 
weight  of  the  carbide ;  but,  aupposing  the  latter  to  be  chemically 
pure,   which,   of  course,  the  commercial   article   is    not,  ana 
calculating  from  its  chemical   composition    and    the    specific 
gravity  of  the  gas,  the  product  should  be  nearer  five  hundred 
than  five  cubic  feet  per  pound.      Perhaps  some  of  our  chemical 
readers  may  have  had  practical  experience  in  this  direction,  and 
be  able  to  throw  more  light  on  the  question. 
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Non-Fugitive  Dyes.— L.  M.  Frazer  writes:  "Regarding  Byes 
and  Photographic  Mordants  in  December  27  number,  could  you 
inform  me  of  three  dyes,  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  which  would 
not  fade  in  the  sunlight  ?  I  have  tried  Judson's  and  find  a  day  in 
sunlight  fades  them  badly.  If  three  pure  primary  tints  could 
be  had,  others  could  be  made  from  them." 

Commercial  Printing. — Photographer  asks  the  following  ques- 
tion :  "  What  is  about  the  average  number  of  frames  a 
photographic  printer  (and  a  boy  to  assist  in  changing,  &c.) 
would  be  required  to  keep  going,  including  fitting  up,  &c.,  the 
greater  part  of  which  would  be  vignetted  ?  Also  about  the 
number  of  prints  they  should  get  off  between  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  three  in  the  afternoon,  allowing  an  hour,  each 
of  them,  for  dinner,  taking  a  bright  day  as  an  example?" — 
Possibly  some  reader,  who  has  had  more  experience  with  com- 
mercial printing  than  we  have,  will  give  his  ideas. 

Rational  Development. — Writing  apropos  of  the  development 
query  in  this  column  a  fortnight  ago,  J.  0.  says  :  "  Such 
formulse  as  the  one  referred  to,  in  which  one  ounce  of  pyro  is 
to  be  dissolved  in  eighty  ounces  of  water,  are  absolutely 
ridiculous  for  practical  purposes,  unless  in  establishments  where 
that  quantity  of  pyro  is  used  m  a  few  hours,  and  even  then  it 
might  be  more  conveniently  employed  in  a  more  concentrated 
condition.  The  quantities  of  sulphite  and  of  sulphuric  acid  are 
totally  inadequate  to  preserve  the  pyro  in  that  dilute  state, 
though  sufficient  of  the  volume  of  solution  be  reduced  to  one- 
fourth  or  one-fifth;  but  then  the  only  convenience  of  such  a 
formula  disappears,  namely,  the  simple  mixture  of  equal  parts 
for  use.  The  disadvantage  of  the  system  lies  in  the  impossibility 
of  modifying  the  developer,  except  within  very  narrow  bounds, 
to  meet  errors  in  exposure,  as  the  only  power  the  operator 
possesses  is  in  the  direction  of  varying  the  proportions  of  pyro 
and  alkali,  whereas  with  the  more  rational  '  ten  per  cent, 
solutions '  the  mixture  can  be  strengthened,  diluted,  and  varied 
in  any  desired  degree  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  Again,  when 
the  bromide  is  in  combination  with  either  the  pyro  or  the  alkali, 
the  operator  has  certainly  not  full  control  of  his  developer  say, 
for  instance,  if  he  wishes  to  add  more  alkali  in  a  case  of  under- 
exposure. In  adding  the  alkali,  he  must  perforce  also  add  a 
certain  quantity  of  bromide  which  may  be  sufficient  to  counter- 
act any  benefit  otherwise  accruing  from  the  addition  of  alkali. 
Can  you  not,  sir,  once  more  exert  your  influence  in  the  direction 
of  having  ten  per  cent,  solutions  recognised  as  the  standard 
developing  solutions  by  all  the  makers  of  plates?" — In  reply, 
we  can  only  say  that  it  was,  we  believe,  in  these  columns  that 
"  ten  per  cent,  solutions "  were  first  recommended  some  years 
ago,  but  that  was  at  a  period  when  pyro-ammonia  was  almost 
solely  used.  Now,  with  numerous  other  reducing  agents  and 
other  alkalies,  it  would  not  be  so  easy  to  apply  imiversally  the 
same  system  ;  but  we  do  think  that  some  nearer  approach  could 
be  made  to  uniformity  in  the  expression  of  formulse  if  makers 
would  only  "  put  their  heads  together." 


©ur  (Btritortal  STaiJle. 


Last  week,  when  noticing  The  Grammar  of  Photo-engraving,  we 
omitted  to  say  that  the  author  is  Mr.  H.  D.  Farquhar,  and  that  the 
publishers  are  Messrs.  Dawbam  &  Ward,  Farringdon-avenue,  E.G. 


B^t^^  anU  B^t}it%. 


Photographic  Club. — The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be  held 
in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.G.,  at  eight  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  evening,  February  5.  There  will  be  an  exhibition  of  American 
and  foreign  photographs,  arranged  by  Mr.  Walter  D.  Welford.  Visitors  are 
always  welcomed  by  the  members. 

Remarkable  Change  in  the  Structure  op  Glass  bt  Heating. — Among 
the  thin-sided  tubes  of  soda-glass  produced  for  chemical  purposes,  there  are 
occasionally  some  which,  on  heating,  undergo  a  strange  modification  of 
strnctore.  At  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  the  upper  layer  displays,  both 
within  and  without,  a  vast  number  of  flue  cracks  running  in  all  directions. 
These  cracks  do  not  penetrate  deeply  into  the  glass,  so,  that  when  the  scales 
are  rubbed  off,  the  body  of  the  tube  has  not  lost  much  in  thickness. — E. 
Priwoznik  in  Zeilschrift  fur  Anorganische  ChemU. 


Durham  City  Camera  Club. — The  following  gentlemen  have  kindly  con- 
sented to  act  as  Judges  at  the  above  Club's  Exhibition  :  Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson, 
Hexham ;  Mr.  W.  Parry,  photographer,  South  Shields ;  and  Mr.  Frank 
Thompson,  Head  Master,  School  of  Art,  Durham.  The  Hon.  Secretary  desires 
us  to  state  that  all  exhibits  will  be  repacked  and  dispatched  the  day  following 
the  close  of  the  Exhibition. 

Professor  Paul  Czebmark,  of  Graz,  has  succeeded  in  photographing  a 
living  skull  without  its  fleshly  integument  by  means  of  Professor  Rijntgen'a 
X  rays.  An  editor  of  the  Orazer  Tagblat,  eager  to  observe  the  process,  offtred 
to  have  his  skull  "  taken  ; "  but,  when  he  saw  the  result,  he  absolutely  refused 
to  have  the  picture  reproduced,  or  even  shown  to  any  one,  except  men  of 
science.  He  is  reported  not  to  have  slept  a  wink  since  he  saw  his  own 
"death's  head." 

The  Production  op  Stereoscopic  Effects. — Mr.  W.  Mathews  writes  : 
Please  note  that  your  printer  has  fallen  into  the  error  of  stating  the  year 
"  1895 " — (last  year) — as  the  date  of  that  communication  of  mine  to  your 
Journal  which  dealt  with  the  "Initial  Stage  "of  "Composite  Portraiture." 
It  should  have  been,  of  course,  1885,  which  is  over  ten  years  ago.  My  earlier 
exemplars  preceded  the  "Qalton  Composites"  by  more  than  two  years.  One 
of  them,  framed,  still  records  itself  as  having  been  produced  in  the  year  "1878." 

Combustion  of  Acetylene. — Mixtures  of  acetylene  with  air  containing  a 
proportion  of  the  gas  below  774  per  cent,  burn,  yielding  carbonic  acid  and 
water,  with  a  yellowish  flame  feebly  luminous.  For  proportions  of  acetylene 
between  7'74  and  17'37  per  cent ,  the  flame  is  of  a  pale  blue,  with  a  slight 
yellowish  halo.  The  products  of  the  combustion  are  carbon  dioxide,  carbon 
monoxide,  watery  vapour,  and  hydrogen.  If  acetylene  is  burnt  with  an  equal 
volume  of  oxygen,  it  gives  a  temperature  of  4000° ;  consequently  superior  by 
1000°  to  the  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  The  products  of  combustion 
consist  exclusively  of  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen,  both  reductive  gases. 
This  double  property  will  render  the  use  of  acetylene  in  laboratories  very 
valuable. — H.  Le  Chatblieb  in  Comptes  Rendus. 

The  late  H.  J.  Newton.  —  Apropos  of  tliis  well  -  known  New  York 
amateur  photographer,  who  died  recently,  the  Scientific  A  merican  writes  : 
"He  began  the  practice  of  photography  soon  after  the  introduction  of  the 
Daguerreotype,  and  by  research  and  experiments  was  able  to  suggest  and 
introduce  several  useful  improvements  in  photographic  manipulation.  Having 
acquired  the  art  of  drawing  and  paiuting,  and  noticing  the  usefulness  and 
adaptability  of  photography  for  obtaining  details  which  it  would  be  difticult 
to  remember,  he  became  infatuated  with  the  new  discovery  and  devoted  him- 
self earnestly  to  its  improvement  and  perfection.  He  had  his  laboratory  and 
skylight  arranged  on  the  top  floor  of  bis  residence,  where  he  pursued  his  ex- 
periments. He  recommended  the  use  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  in  the  silver 
bath  for  the  sensitising  of  albumen  paper,  by  which  the  need  of  preliminary 
fuming  with  ammonia  is  avoided.  About  1876  -7  be  improved  the  collodio- 
bromide  emulsion  process,  and  prepared  an  emulsion  by  which  dry  plates  as 
sensitive  as  those  by  the  wet-plate  process  could  be  made  and  used  at  any 
convenient  time.  He  further  suggested  the  use  of  the  fixed  alkalies  such  as 
carbonate  of  soda  in  developers  iu  place  of  ammonia,  and  later,  with  the 
introduction  of  the  gelatine  dry-plate  process,  advised  the  use  of  yellow 
prussiate  of  potash  in  the  pyro  developer,  which  gave  the  latter  greater  vigour 
and  produced  more  brilliant  negatives.  He  also  recommended  the  single 
solution  iodide  of  mercury  inteusitication  method  for  gelatine  plates.  Since 
the  introduction  of  the  coal-tar  developers  he  suggested  certain  modifications 
in  their  use  for  the  development  of  prints  on  bromide  paper,  advising  par- 
ticularly the  addition  of,  to  a  metol  and  hydroquinone  developer,  barium 
hydrate  as  yielding  velvety  black  prints.  He  was  identified  with  several 
photographic  societies,  and  had  been  President  of  the  photographic  section  of 
the  American  Institution  for  many  years ;  also,  at  one  time,  he  was  Vice- 
President  of  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers,  of  New  York," 

Professor  Herkomer's  "New  Art." — On  Tuesday,  at  the  Fine  Art 
Society's  Rooms,  in  describing  his  invention.  Professor  Herkomer  stated  that 
on  the  polished  surface  of  a  copper  plate,  coated  with  silver,  the  artist  painted 
his  picture  with  a  thick  black  pigment  resembling  printer's  ink.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  this  painting  he  used  brushes,  leathers,  bits  of  wood,  his  finger-tip 
— in  fact,  anything  that  would  enable  him  to  get  the  desired  effect.  So  far,  it 
was  a  positive  process,  requiring  therefore  no  reversion  of  the  subject  on  the 
plate — an  inestimable  boon  to  the  artist.  An  examination  of  the  painted 
plate  showed  that  the  ink  was  on  the  surface  in  different  degrees  of  thickness, 
and  in  this  variety  of  depth  in  the  ink  lay  the  first  vital  point  of  the  invention. 
The  artist,  however,  need  in  no  way  think  of  this  necessary  condition  ;it 
came  without  conscious  effort  in  the  making  of  his  tones  and  gradations.  Ttiis 
painted  surface,  with  the  ink  still  wet  or  soft,  was  then  dusted  over  with  a 
particular  granulated  powder,  until  neither  the  black  paint  nor  the  brighter 
parts  of  the  plate  were  visible.  A  knock  on  the  back  of  the  plate,  and  the 
subsequent  use  of  a  soft  camel's-hair  brush  removed  the  superfluous  powder. 
As  the  powder  contained  both  coarse  and  fine  particles,  it  stuck  to  the  various 
parts  in  a  most  discriminative  way,  the  coarser  grain  adhering  to  the  parts 
where  the  ink  happened  to  be  thick,  and  the  finer  whera  the  ink  was  less,  such 
as  in  the  grey  or  light  tones.  Thus  there  was  now  secured  a  painted  picture, 
dusted  with  a  powder  which  granulated  the  painted  touches  in  perfect  pro- 
partion  to  their  depth  of  tone,  without,  however,  in  any  way  altering  their 
autographic  character,  but  it  caused  the  paint  to  cover  new  technical  ground, 
and  was  the  first  stepping  stone  towards  the  conversion  of  the  painted  surface 
into  a  printing  surface.  In  the  third  stage  there  was  taken  of  this  granulated 
surface  a  "metallic  mould,"  or,  in  other  words,  an  electrotype.  Such  was 
the  conductibility  of  this  surface  that  (all  things  being  right)  in  ten  minutes 
a  blush  of  copper  would  spread  over  the  whole  surface  when  subjected 
to  the  electric  bath.  This  settled  in  the  most  minute  crevices  and  interstices. 
The  plate  was  left  in  the  bath  until  the  copper  deposit  was  as  thick  as  an 
ordinary  printing  plate.  By  filing  the  edges  the  deposited  plate  was  separated 
from  the  original  painted  plate,  and  in  the  former  was  obtained  an  exact 
negative  or  mould  of  the  painted  and  powdered  surface  from  which,  by  the 
ordinary  methods  of  copper-plate  printing,  a  perfect  reproduction  of  the 
original  painting  was  obtained. 
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Death  op  Mb,  John  Adamson,  jpn.— We  regret  to  have  to  reconl  the  death 
of  Mr.  John  AHamson.  iuu.,  Kothesav  iiliotosjaphT,  which  took  place  recently 
after  a  severe  illness  of  several  months,  at  his  r»*«ifl(Mici',  Firwood,  at  the  com- 
paratively early  age  of  45.  Mr.  Adamson  for  several  ye.%rB  past  his  been  the 
sole  partner  in  the  firm  of  John  Adamson  &  Son,  photographers,  his  father,  it.s 
founder,  having  retireii  after  having  been  in  business  for  abont  forty  years. 

Mr.  Adamson,  sen.,  previons  to  coming  to  Rothesay,  had  a  studio  in  Glasgow, 
and  was  considered  one  of  the  best  photographers  by  the  older  methods  of  the 
art,  Mr.  Adamson,  jun.,  had  the  full  advantage  of  being  trained  under  his 
father  from  his  earliest  youth,  besides  obtaining  experience  in  Glasgow,  where, 
for  a  number  of  years,  he  conducted  a  Glasgow  branch  of  the  Rothesay  business. 
For  several  years  past  the  deceased  devoted  much  of  his  attention  to  marine 
photography,  and  particidarly  to  taking  views  of  ships  and  yachts  under  sail, 
in  which  branch  of  the  business  he  was  almost  unrivalled.  His  views  of  the 
fastest  steamships  and  yachts  taken  atfnll  speed  were  exhibited  in  all  the  great 
shipping  ports  of  the  kingdom  and  elicited  the  warmest  admiration. 

SOLIDIKIKD  Gelatine. — Gelatine  possesses  the  curious  property  of  becoming 
insoluble  in  contact  with  formic  aldehyde,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  preserving 
perfect  transparency.  Gelatine  rendered  insoluble,  or  "petrified,'  to  use  a 
more  appropriate  term,  resists  water,  acids,  and  alkalies.  It  resembles  cellu- 
loid, but  has  the  great  advantage  over  the  latter  of  not  being  inflammable. 
We  have  here,  then,  a  new  product  very  easy  to  obtain,  possessing  interesting 
properties,  and  destined  to  play  an  important  rdU  in  the  industries.  The  gela- 
tine used  is  the  ordinary  article  found  in  commerce.  The  formic  aldehyde  is 
what  is  commonly  called  "formol,"  "formaline,"  and  "tannaline."  The 
commercial  product  is  a  forty  per  cent,  solution  of  formic  aldehyde  in  water. 
It  is  a  colourless,  sirupy  liquid  of  a  pungent  odour.  The  vapour  is  not  inflam- 
mable, and  it  is  a  powerful  antiseptic.  In  order  to  obtain  moulds  of  statu- 
ettes, &c,  we  take,  for  example,  two  pounds  of  good  white  gelatine,  and  steep 
it  in  a  quart  of  water  for  a  night.  The  next  day  the  whole  is  melted  over  a 
water  bath.  For  delicate  mouldings,  the  solution  is  diluted  with  a  little  water. 
The  mould,  which  may  be  made  of  plaster,  clay,  or  metal,  having  been  pre- 
pared, the  formic  aldehyde  is  poured  into  the  melted  and  slightly  cooled 
gelatine.  The  whole  is  well  stirred  with  a  wooden  spatula  in  order  to  obtain  a 
homogeneous  mixture.  The  latter  is  then  poured  into  the  mould  and  allowed 
to  cool.  After  the  object  is  taken  from  the  mould  it  is  fini-shed  by  immersing 
it  for  a  few  instants  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  formic  aldehyde,  or,  if  it  is 
too  large  for  immersion  in  the  solution,  its  surface  is  painted  therewith.  Un- 
fortunately, objects  obtained  with  the  gelatine  alone  are  transparent  and 
resemble  glass.  By  previously  adding  to  the  gelatine  some  finely  sifted  zinc 
white  mixed  with  a  little  water  and  alcohol,  and  in  operating  iti  the  same  way, 
beautiful  imitations  of  white  marble  may  be  obtained.  By  mixing  the  oxide 
of  zinc  with  appropriate  colours,  objects  of  all  shades  may  be  obtained,  and,  by 
properly  arranging  the  colours,  veins,  striai,  spots,  &c.,  may  likewise  be  pro- 
duced. The  solidified  gelatine  may  be  used  for  imitating  mother-of-pearl, 
tortoiseshell,  amber,  coral,  &c,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  toys  and  artificial 
flowers. 


ilatent  Hetud. 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  January  13  and 
25.  1896:— 

Pahorahic  Cameras. — No.  869.  "Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras 
for  taking  Panoramic  Views."     L.  Jeffkrt. 

Halation  Preventives. —No.  871.  "  Certain  new  and  nsefullmprovements 
in  Preventing  Halation  in  Photographic  Dry  Plates."    W.  Haydon. 

Photooraph  -  holders.  —  No.  905.  "  Improvements  in  Appliances  for 
Holding  Cards,  Photographs,  and  the  like,  during  Sale  or  Exhibition." 
L.  Myers. 

PftlNT-WASHER.- No.  913.  "  A  New  or  Improved  device  for  Washing  Photo- 
graphic Prints."    W.  Kerb. 

Artipicul  Light. — No.  972.  "Improvements  in  Artificial  Light  Apparatus 
applicable  for  Photograpliic  Purposes."    J.  Parkinson. 

Exhibiting  Transpabencies. — No.  1088.  "  Automatic  Clockwork  Motor  for 
Exhibiting  Photographs,  Transparencies,  or  Advertisements,  either  by 
Daylight  or  Artificial  Light."    T.  Illingworth. 

Lanterns.— No.  1142,     "An  Improvement  in  Optical  Lanterns."    B.  Acres. 

Tripods. — No.  1307.  "  Improvements  in  Mounting  photographic  Cameras  on 
their  Tripods  or  Supports."    J.  H.  Fay. 

Pri.nt  Washer.- No.  1339.  "An  Improved  Washing  Apparatus  for  Photo- 
graphic Prints  "    W.  M.  Simpson. 

Changing  Box. — No.  1381.  "  Improvements  in  or  relating  to  Change  Boxes 
for  Photographic  Cameras."    F.  S.  Litchfield. 

Burnisher. — No.  1391.  "Improvements  in  Machines  for  Calendering  or 
Burnishing  Photographic  Prints."     W.  Pratt. 

Changing,  Box. — No.  1423.  "  Apparatus  for  Changing  Sensitive  Photographic 
Plates  and  Films  (without  consequent  exposure  to  light)  before  and 
after  Exposure  in  the  Camera."    J.  Bidqood. 

Photograph-holders. ^No.  1481.  "Improvements  in  or  connected  with 
Stands,  Holders,  Clips,  or  Devices  for  holding  or  supporting  Photo- 
graphs, Pictures,  and  other  Documents."    T.  Gaze. 

Gelatinised  Paper.- No.  1556.  "Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Gelatinised  Paper  or  other  Fabric  suitable  for  the  Reproduction  by 
Printing  with  Fatty  Inks  of  Writings,  Drawings,  and  the  like."  C. 
Ray.mond. 

Si')jLS. — No.  1573.  "An  Improved  Roll  or  Spool  upon  which  Flexible 
Photographic  Films  are  wound."    J.  B.  B.  Wellington. 


Photo<;hai-h  Frames.— No.  1860.    "  ImproTemnti  in  Btrnt-liaeki  for  Pistoi* 

and  other  Frame*."  L.  A.  M.\rion,  H.  Ouibdot,  U.  Bkhoi-,  F.  BckIW, 

and  J.  P.  KliiK. 
Ei.Ki niic  Lami'.— No.  1793.     "The  Inglit  ElectriMl  PbotognpUc  Ump  for 

.Studio  Porposei."    J.  M.  lio.Lis. 
I'RiST-WAKHRK— No.  1822.     "Improvement!  ia  or  nlatin(  to  Pbotocnshto 

or  other  Prints."    T.  J.  FogTlis. 
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KOYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Jandart  28, — Technical  Meeting,— Mr.  E.  Cecil  H-rtslet  in  the  chair. 

Scrutineers  were  elected  for  the  forthcoming  election  of  Cooncil,  &c. 
Professor  Rontoen's  Discovery. 
Mr.  .1.  W.  GiFFORD  sent  specimens  of  his  latest  restdts  in  photograptaiog  witlr 
the  invisible  rays  from  a  Crookes  tube,  including  a  repreaeotation  of  tha 
skeleton  of  a  human  foot,  taken  by  means  of  a  spherioal  radiant  tube,  an 
Apps  intensity  coil,  and  a  hand  dynamo,  tbe  time  of  exposure  being  half  an 
hour.  This  photograph  showed  an  osseous  protuberance  of  tbe  metatarsua, 
occasioning  distortion  of  the  great  toe.  There  were  also  exhibited  priot*  from 
negatives  by  Mr.  Gilford,  one  being  a  pinhole  pictare  of  the  tabe  itself,  and 
another  showing  some  metal  discs,  which  hail  oeen  shielded  by  a  cardboard 
box  and  a  thick  porcelain  dish,  there  being  strong  evidence  that  sparking,  or 
something  similar,  had  taken  place  between  two  of  the  discs. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater  sliowed  lantern  .slides  from  Mr.  Swinton's  negstivtik 
One  represented  a  razor  photographed  while  in  a  carvllx>ard  razor  caae,  and 
showing  only  the  blade  and  metal  cap  at  the  end  of  the  handle  ;  others  showed 
the  contents  of  a  leather  purse,  taken  through  a  sheet  of  alnmiuinm  of  con- 
siderable thickness  ;  a  corkscrew,  and  other  metallic  objects,  which  had  been 
enclosed  in  a  calico  pocket ;  an  ordinary  blacklead  [x-m-il,  showing  the  cap 
protecting  the  point,  and  also  the  strip  of  blacklead,  hut  not  the  wooden 
casing  ;  ami  the  skeleton  of  a  frog.  [These  slides  were  referred  to  in  our  last 
issue,  page  59.] 

Mr.  Crofton  asked  whether  any  attempt  had  been  made  to  ascertain 
whether  these  rays  could  be  refracted,  and  snggested  that,  by  means  of  a  lens 
of  ebonite,  real  pliotographs  might  be  obtained  instead  ol  shadowgraphs. 

Mr.  W.  K  Debenham  suggested  the  use  of  a  mirror,  as  in  the  early  Daguer- 
reotype days. 

Mr.  T.  Bolas,  referring  to  the  spark  mentioned  by  the  Assistant  Secretary 
in  connexion  with  one  of  Mr.  Giffonls  photographs,  thought  it  coold  hardly 
have  been  a  spark  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  but  rather  some  kind  of 
Hertzian  discharge. 

The  .Assistant  Secretary  was  inclined  to  think  it  was  an  actual  discharge. 

Mr.  BoLAS  said  the  point  was  of  special  inten-it,  l)e--»u»e,  if  the  Tadiatfcma. 
from  a  Cookes  tube  would  cause  a  sparking  between  two  metal  objects,  that 
was  one  fact  which  brought  them  nearer  the  category  of  Hertzian  oscillatiooa 
and  ordinary  light.  .     ,    , 

Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  said  Prote-ssor  Rdntgen  bad  tried  lenses  of  pitch  ant 
ebonite,  and  found  it  impossible  to  refract  the  rays. 

Mr.  BoLAs  remarfciHl  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Sodoty  Mr.  Oifford  had 
showed  results  which  clearly  indicated  that  the  rays  were  rebmngibla  by 
ebonite.  -        ,^  , 

The  Assistant  Sbcbetary  differed  from  Mr.  Wall,  and  sud  PNuacr 
Rdntgen  had  quoted  experiments  showing  that  the  rays  ooold  be  rgftactad. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Agar  BaLDH  read  a  |)aper  desiriiiiug 

Db.  Rudolph's  Method  of  LKNSTBSTtsd, 
and  showed  some  of  Dr.  Rudolph's  resulU  of  tesU  of  Zaiat  inMMtnuU  and 
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other  lenses.  The  operations  described  had  special  reference  to  means  of 
ascertaining  the  quality  of  definition  from  the  middle  to  the  edge  of  the  field, 
the  distribution  of  depth  of  focus  ou  the  ground  glass,  and  the  angle  of  the 
sharp  image  with  different  diaphragms,  and  the  only  method  which  Dr. 
Budolph  thought  sitisfactcryjfor  showing  these  proj^erties  was  to  photograph  a 
suitable  test  object.  The  test  object  used  consisted  of  a  series  of  rods  or  vanes 
mounted  spirally  one  behind  the  other,  and  to  which  printed  cards  were 
affixed,  the  exact  construction  being  shown  by  Mr.  Baugh  by  means  of  lantern 
slides.  Dr.  Rudolph  had  pointed  out  that  his  method  possessed  a  very  im- 
portant property,  in  that  tlie  results  showed  ia  themselves  whether  all  the 
adjustments  precedent  to  the  test  had  been  accurately  made. 

Mr.  Debenh.im  said  that  spirally  mounted  objects,  used  singly,  were  a  very 
old  device  for  testing  lenses,  but  the  employment  of  a  number  of  such  objects, 
covering  nearly  the  whole  of  the  field,  as  in  Dr.  Kudoljih's  method,  was  very 
convenient  and  useful,  and  enabled  one  to  draw  out  a  chart  of  the  character 
of  the  Ipns  for  flatness  of  field,  definition,  &c. 

The  Ilox.  Sbchetart  believed  the  chief  advantage  of  the  process  was  that 
by  it  the  depth  of  definition  all  over  the  field  c»uld  be  measured,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  an  exact  estimation  of  the  curvature  of  field  could  be  made,  which 
was  not  possible  with  a  flat  test  object. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  Mr.  Baugh, 

Mr.  Fred  Iles  exhibited  a  series  of  slides  which,  he  said,  were  the  first 
results  of  various  attempts  he  had  made  in  producing 

Stereo- jiiCROGHAPH.s 

with  colour^tone  effects.  It  might  be  said,  be  admitted,  that  he  was  endeavour- 
ing to  add  a  meretricious  character  to  a  subject  which  should  be  dealt  with 
in  a  purely  scientific  and  analytical  manner,  but  his  object  had  been  to  render 
photographic  images  of  miscroscopic  objects  in  such  a  form  that  they  should 
be  attractive,  interesting,  and  instructive  to  a  non-scientific  andience,  and  to 
popularise  a  somewhat  neglected  branch  of  photography.  He  had  en- 
deavoured to  produce,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  solid  or  steroscopic  image 
of  medical  and  botanical  sections,  diatoms,  insect  parts,  and  other  micro- 
scopic objects,  and  to  render  them  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  natural 
colours,  or  in  contrasting  colours  to  the  background,  so  as  to  show 
to  the  best  advantage.  By  means  of  a  special  method  of  illumination 
he  h.-id  succeeded  in  producing  .slides  which  gave  the  appearance  of  solidity 
and  rotundity  to  the  specimens  photographed,  fat  cells  from  the  omentum  of  a 
cat,  for  instance,  showing  a.s  solid  globules,  and  the  enveloping  tissue  being 
readily  distinguished  from  the  cells  themselves :  a  number  of  slides  were  also 
exhibited,  in  which  those  jiroduceil  by  the  modified  treatment  showed  great 
superiority  to  the  ordinary  photo-micrographs.  Mr.  lies  then  passed  through 
the  lantern  a  series  of  stereo-micrographs,  the  colour  of  which  had  been 
changed  by  chemically  toning  the  image,  the  background  not  being  affected , 
and  much  admiration  was  expressed  by  the  audience  for  the  beautiful  results 
which  had  been  obtained. 

A  brief  discussion  followed,  in  the  course  of  which  two  or  three  members 
sought  to  elicit  from  Mr.  Iles  some  details  of  his  methods,  both  of  photograph- 
ing the  ol«ects  and  of  toning  the  slides,  but  he  declined  to  be  "drawn," 
stating  that  his  apparatus  had  been  patented,  and  would  eventually  be  placed 
on  the  market.  The  proceedings  concluded  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Iles. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
January  23,— Mr.  J.  S.  Teape  iu  the  chair. 

EuNTGEN's  Discovery. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  said  that  .1  full  translation  of  Riiutaen's  original  paper 
would  appear  this  week  in  one  of  the  English  papers.  Although  it  has  been 
assumed  that  these  rays  are  cathodic  rays,  Piof.  Eontgen  savs  that  tliey  are 
not,  and  prefers  to  style  them  x  rays.  Referring  to  statements  connecting 
them  with  the  Hertzian  rays,  Mr.  Wall  said  they  were  totally  different,  as  tliey 
cannot  be  refracted,  at  least  at  present. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater,  after  quoting  some  remarks  m.ade  by  Mr.  Bolas, 
said,  when  this  was  first  mooted,  Mr.  Campbell  Swinton  set  to  work  in  the 
same  direction,  and  succeeded  iu  obtaining  photographs  of  various  subjects  by 
these  means.  Through  the  kindne-ss  of  Mr.  Swinton  he  had  been  able  to  bring 
up  some  of  his  results,  and  passed  round  four  or  five  lantern  .slides  and  prints. 
The  subjects  included  one  of  his  own  hand,  in  which  a  most  decided  image  of 
the  bones  was  visible,  and  had  been  obtained  by  an  exposure  of  four  minutes 
with  a  thickness  of  black  vulcanised  fibre  between  the  plate  and  the  hand' 
.\nother  was  that  of  a  living  frog,  displaying  the  whole  of  the  bone  svstem' 
Willie  pictures  of  coins  enclosed  in  a  purse,  and  a  razor  in  its  case,  were  clearlv 
defined.  '  •' 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  detailed  some  of  the  experiments  made  by  Mr  Gifford  of 
Chard,  and  described  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  showing  very  similar 

Mr.  Snowden  Ward,  referring  to  one  of  these  where  six  brass  stops  were 
put  in  conUct  with  the  plate  and  subjected  to  the  influence  or  radiations  said 
two  of  them  showed  no  sign  whatever,  but  the  other  four  exhibited  a  sort  of 
half-tone  of  a  circular  shape  corresponding  to  the  size  of  the  aperture  in  each 
and  from  them  radiated  on  each  side  a  long  halo,  one  being  absolutely  at  right 
angles  to  the  other  three,  which  were  all  in  the  same  direction  These  were 
done  without  the  Crookes  tube,  Mr.  Gifford  joining  the  poles  of  an  induction 
coil  to  sheets  of  copper,  and  placing  the  plate  between  the  two.  The  results 
were  the  subject  of  much  comment,  it  being  sugges'ted  that  something 
analogous  to  polarisation  had  occurred. 

Mr.  JIackib  mentioned  one  where  sn  ebonite  dish,  was  one  of  the  obstructing 
.iiticlfs  the  plate  showing  two  long  lines  exactly  corresponding  to  the  ribs  of 
the  dish. 

Strippixg  Films. 
Mr.  W.\LL,  speaking  on  this  subject,  said  a  method,  recommended  recently 
by  one  of  the  German  papers,  was  that  of  treating  the  film  with  formalin 
which  renders  gelatine  absolutely  insoluble,  and  the  film  would  not  stretch 


The  Hon.  Secretaht  proceeded  to  strip  two  negatives,  as  promised,  using 
a  solution  of  the  following  composition  :— 

Old  methylated  spirit  8  ounces, 

Hydrochloric  acid J  ounce, 

Water   2  ounces, 

and  mentioned  that,  with  this,  he  was  generally  able  to  strip  a  plate  in  a  very 
few  minutes. 

Anti-halation  Plates. 

A  question  from  the  box  read  as  follows :  ''Can  any  oiie  tell  the  nature  of  the 
colouring  matter  used  in  the  substratum  iu  Thomas's  anti-halation  ]dates  ! " 

Mr,  Wall  had  not  examined  critically,  but  believeil  it  to  be  permanganate 
of  potash,  which,  in  contact  mth  gelatine,  is  reduced. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 
J.VNUARY  22, — Bbout  eighty  members  and  friends  being  present,  Mr.  H.  P. 
Smith  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Hearson  presented  a  digested  and  tabulated  result  of  the  first 

LiMELICHT-.lET  CO.M PETITION, 

the  main  facts  of  which  were,  first,  that  the  difference  between  the  strongest 
and  the  weakest  light  was  as  100  to  twenty-six,  and,  secondly,  that  the  amount 
of  light  obtained  was  not  always  iu  proportion  to  the  amount  of  gas  consumed  ; 
in  other  words,  that  there  were  great  inequalities  in  efficiency,  Mr.  Hearson 
said  that,  there  having  been  no  measurements  of  the  nozzle  "apertures,  it  be- 
came difficult  to  draw  anything  like  a  final  conclusion.  Proceeding  to  the 
further  series  of  tests,  which  he  had  in  hand  for  the  evening,  he  said  that  he 
proposed  to  adopt  a  different  method  of  comparing  the  lights  on  that  evening. 
Having  alluded  to  the  law  of  inverse  squares,  and  illustrated  the  way  in  which 
the  actinic  value  of  a  light  decreased  with  the  si|uare  of  the  distance  between 
it  and  an  illuminated  surface  (which  point  he  neatly  illustrated  with  a  diagram 
upon  the  screen),  he  proceeded,  with  the  aid  of  a  further  diagram,  to  explain 
to  the  meeting  the  Bunsen  method  of  comparing  the  shadows  thrown  by  an 
opaque  object  upon  a  screen.  He  jiroposed,  he  said,  that  evening  to  adopt  a 
method  of  comparing  the  results  by  which  the  whole  of  his  audience  would 
be  enabled  to  see  the  tests,  and  to  declare  their  own  verdict.  For  this  purpose 
he  had  prepared  two  lantern-slide  diagrams,  which  consisted  of  a  scale  marked 
off  into  inches  and  tenths  drawu  on  clear  glass  ;  he  should  place  one  of  these 
(identical)  scales  in  each  lantern,  and  also  one  of  the  conipetiug  jets.  He 
would  then  move  one  or  other  lantern  forward  or  backward  from  the  screen, 
until  the  two  scales  appeared  to  be  equally  brightly  illuminated  ;  the  com- 
parative lengths  of  equal  portions  of  the  scales  would  then  represent  the  com- 
parative values  of  the  lights  ;  thus,  supposing  that  the  scales  upon  the  screen 
appeared  equally  illuminated  (the  test  was,  of  course,  a  visual  one),  if  one 
inch  on  one  scale  was  represented  by  one  and  a  half  inch  on  the  other  scale,  the 
comparative  values  of  the  lights  would  be  as  one,  to  one  and  a  half.  Mr.  Hearson 
added  that  this  method  eliminated  the  necessity  for  using  lanterus  with  paired 
lenses.  As  a  result  of  the  series  of  tests  which  were  then  carried  out,  jet  No.  4 
and  jet  No.  1  were  declared  to  be  of  equal  light-giving  power,  the  average 
value  of  the  lights  thrown  by  other  jets  being  from  -6  to  'To  of  the  best.  The 
nozzle  measurement  of  No.  4  jet  was  ySj..  of  an  inch,  and  of  No.  1  jet  ^j^,;. 
Mr.  (iwyer,  of  Bristol,  manipulated  the  former,  and  Mr.  Scarborough  the 
latter. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  competition  was  that  an  injector  jet  drawing 
house  gas  showed  a  very  high  efficiency,  possibly  only  limited  by  the  fact  that 
the  manipulators  were  short  of  a  high-pressure  tap  and  connexions.  An  ether 
separator  of  an  ordinary  commercial  pattern,  which  was  informally  tried  after 
the  meeting  was  over,  was  thought  to  be  equal  to  the  best  mixed  jet  shown 
during  the  evening. 

Formal  votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hearson  and  the  gentlemen  who  had  brought 
jets  for  competition  were  passed  by  acclamation. 

Croydon  Microscopical  and  Natural  History  Club  (Photograpliic 
Section). — January  24. — A  paper  on 

Venus  Paper  and  the  Venus  Toning  and  Fixing  Baths 
was  read  before  this  Section  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Buuxabt  Sparrow,  Mr.  A.  S.  Wild 
in  the  chair.  Mr,  Sparrow  s*id  that  the  ])aper  he  was  bringiug  to  the  notice 
of  the  members  was  called  Venus  because  of  the  very  beautiful  result  obtain- 
able with  it,  and  that  it  was  prepared  by  an  entirely  new  process,  which 
rendered  it  the  most  permanent  of  any  silver  papers,  so  much  so,  that  nothing 
short  of  the  destruction  of  the  paper  itself  would  cause  de.struotion  of  the 
image.  The  action  of  even  the  strongest  light  appears  to  have  no  effect  upon 
the  image.  He  said  :  "It  you  examine  the  prints  I  have  brought  with  me, 
you  wUl  see  that  the  image  is  so  well  ou  the  surface,  even  with  the  roughest 
papers,  that  every  detail  stands  out  quite  as  well  as  it  does  on  any  gelatine  or 
albumen  papers,  and,  vrith  the  smoothest  paper,  the  minutest  detail  is  better 
rendered  than  on  either  of  the  papers  I  have  mentioned.  For  prints  from 
negatives  of  machinery  it  is  considered  very  .suitable,  rendering  every  detail 
fully,  as  you  will  see  from  the  print  I  show  you  of  the  machinery  of  an  electric 
current  generating  station.  For  toning,  any  good  bath  may  be  used  ;  but,  as 
for  all  plain-surface  papers,  such  bath  should  be  weak.  It  is  very  suitable 
for  platinum  toning,  and  a  good  bath  is  as  follows  :  Potassium  chloro-platinite 
(15  grains  to  1i<  drachms  of  water),  30  minims :  nitric  acid,  from  6  to  10  drops  ; 
distilled  water,  to  12  ounces.  For  this  bath  printing  should  be  deep,  the 
shadows  may  even  be  bronzed,  and  the  time  taken  is  about  twenty  minutes  for 
a  black  tone,  but  in  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes  a  lovely  brown  can  be  obtained. 
But  the  easiest,  and  certainly  the  most  rapid,  toning  process  is  by  means  of 
the  Venus  combined  baths,  which  are  quite  new,  and,  if  properly  used,  give 
results  that  may  be  relied  on  as  absolutely  permanent,  I  may  here  mention 
that  these  baths  give  excellent  colours  with  gelatine  and  freshly  prepared 
albumen  papers,  though,  with  this  last  paper,  its  action  is  rather  slow.  For 
rich  warm  brown  tones,  the  prints,  just  a  little  over-printed,  are  placed, 
without  previous  washing,  in  the  No.  3  bath  for  three  minutes,  then  in 
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«n  extra  fixing  bath  composed  as  follows  :  Sodium  hyposulphite,  1  ounce ; 
borax  (crystal  or  powder),  ^  ounce  ;  distilleii  water,  to  20  ounces  ;  where  they 
are  allowed  tn  remain  for  about  five  minutes.  This  extra  fixing  bath  is 
necessary,  jiartly  because  of  the  richness  of  the  paper  in  silver,  and  partly 
because  of  the  short  time  they  are  in  the  combined  bath ;  and  it  will  be  noticed 
that  no  change  of  colour  whatever  takes  place  in  this  extra  bath,  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  borax.  For  black  tones,  it  is  necessary  to  jirint  very  much 
deeper,  and  in  this  case  the  prints  must  be  thoroughly  washed  and  placed  in 
the  No.  1  solution  till  thoy  are  of  a  deep  plum  colour,  then  drained  and 
immersed  in  No.  2  solution  till  a  silver  grey  or  fine  black  is  attiiined, 
the  depth  of  colour  being  deterndned  by  the  (lepttl  to  which  the  printing  has 
been  carried.  In  this  ]irocess  no  extra  iixing  bath  is  required.  Whichever  of 
these  methods  is  adopted,  a  two  Iiours'  thorough  washing  in  running  water  is 
necessary  after  the  final  fixing  ,•;<  on  this  greatly  depends  the  permanency  of 
the  resulting  prints  ;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  prints  are  much 
darker  when  dry,  so  that  they  appear  when  wet,  owing  to  the  transparency  of 
the  paper  when  it  is  wet,  consequently  it  is  advi»able,  especially  when  .■vinling 
at  the  warm  fo'iHc.  not  t"  carry  the  toniux  processes  too  far."  Some  of  the 
membirs  broiight  prints,  which  were  most  sucjessfully  toned  by  each  of  the  three 
above-mentioned  processes,  .and,  at  the  conclusion,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
carried  to  Mr.  Sparrow  for  his  most  interesting  demonstration. 

Nortli  Middlesex  Pbotographlc  Society.— January  20.— The  election  of 
officers  for  the  year  took  place,  resulting  as  follows  -.—President :  Mr.  J.  C.  S. 
Mummery.— K/ce-/'rc.«!rfen^.-  Messrs.  W.B.Goodwin  and  E.  R.  Mattocks.- 
Council:  Messrs.  J.  Addison,  R.  Child  Bayley,  F.  W.  Cox,  A.  J.  Golding, 
A.  J.  Johnson.  A.  H.  Lisett,  J.  W.  Marchant,  J.  Maclnto.sh,  P.  L.  Pither, 
C.  R.  Steele,  H.  Stuart,  and  C.  0.  Gregory.— Trea.mrer :  Mr.  H.  Smith.— 
Secretary :  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  38,  Palace-road,  Hornsey,  N.—AssUtani  Secretary 
and  Ctiralor :  Mr.  W.  J.  Simpson. 

Rlcbmond  Camera  Club.— .January  13,  Mr.  Ennis  in  the  chair.— Mr.  R. 
Child  Batley,  R.P.S.,  gave  a  lecture"  and  demon.stration,  entitled 

The  Speed  op  a  Plate. 
This  is  a  matter  of  which  every  photographer  should  have  some  knowledge, 
but,  owing  perhaps  to  the  deeply  scientific  covering  in  which  a  subject  of  this 
kind  is  usually  wrapped,  the  average  amateur  leaves  it  severely  alone.  Mr. 
Bayley.  however,  by  the  aid  of  simple  language  and  practical  examples,  was 
enabled  to  make  the  various  details  perfectly  apparent  and  very  interesting  to 
all.  The  Warnerke  sensitometer,  introduced  about  1879,  was  mentioned  as 
the  first  serious  attempt  to  obtain  plate  speeds,  but  it  had  many  defects,  to 
which  attention  was  drawn.  Spurge's  actinometer,  which  followed  the  above, 
was  considered  by  Mr.  Bayley  to  have  a  great  future  before  it,  although  it  had 
so  far  been  very  much  neglected.  The  Hurler  &  Driffield  system  was  then 
fully  gone  into,  Mr.  Bayley  showing  and  explaining  the  complete  apjiaratus 
for  obtaining  the  speed  number,  and,  on  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  he 
made  an  exposure  by  each  of  the  above-mentioned  methods,  which,  on 
development,  were  handed  round  for  comparison. 

Jani;ary  20.— Mr.  C.  W.  Habki.s  gave  an  interesting  address  on  the  subject 
of 

SHUTTEnS. 
After  calling  attention  to  the  essential  qualifications  of  a  good  shutter,  he 
described  and  showed  specimens  of  a  great  variety  of  those  now  on  the 
riarket,  including  Thornton  -  Pickards,  Bausch,  and  Lomb,  Newman  & 
■Guardia,  and  many  others.  Several  other  members  showed  specimens,  and 
gave  their  experiences,  and  a  useful  and  practical  evening  was  passed. 

Woodford  Photographic  Society.— January  16,  Mr.  E.  B.  Marriage  in  the 
chair.— A  quantity  of  literature,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Elliott  &  Co.  and  Messrs. 
Thomas  &  Co.,  was  distributed  among  the  members  present.  The  Chairman 
passed  round  a  number  of  slides  that  had  been  intensified  by  various  methods. 
These  were  afterwards  passed  through  the  lantern,  and  the  results  compared, 
but  some  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  their  permanency.  The  slides  contri- 
Ji*v  j^  ""^  ^"""^^  Photographic  Society  for  circulation  among  the  societies 
affiliated  to  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  were  then  shown,  as  well  as 
some  by  Mr.  Malby. 

Woolwich  Photographic  Society.— January  23,  Colonel  C.  D.  Davies  pre 
siding.     Mr.  G.  H.  Moss,  of  the  South  London  Society,  gave  a  paper  on 

CoLLdDIO-CHLORIDE  AND  PLAIN  SaI.TED  PaPEBS. 

the  formula  he  used  being  as  follows  :— A,— Zinc  chloride,  12  grains  ;  tartaric 
acid,  5  grams;  citric  acid,  5  grains.  Dissolve  in  Li  ounces  methylated  sul- 
phuric ether.  B.— Silver  nitrate,  60  grains.  Dissolve  in  distilled  water,  20 
■minims,  by  heat ;  then  add  100  minims  of  pure  glycerine,  and  4  ounces  of 
methylated  alcohol.  Add  to  this  60  grains  of  gun-cotton,  well  shake,  and  add 
A  )  l"?'^'^^°''•'^*'"""■  '^'''*  ^''™*  *  greyish  white  emulsion  of  silver  in  collodion. 
Add  .\  solution  to  B  in  dark  room,  or  by  gas  or  lamplight,  a  few  drops  at  a 
time,  shaking  the  bottle  well  after  e<ach  addition  ;  after  a  final  shake  from  five 
to  ten  minutes,  allow  to  settle  for  twelve  hours ;  then  filter  through  cotton- 
wool, or  decant  into  another  bottle  ;  it  is  then  ready  for  use.  The  best  paper 
for  coating  is  barj'ta  paper,  and  the  best  method  of  coating  it  is  to  lay  it  in  a 
frame,  a  sort  of  wooden  dish  with  its  bottom  hinged  on  ;  the  paper  will  dry  in 
about  two  hours.  Collodion  paper  prints  much  quicker  than  ordinary  silver 
Tapers  ;  it  can  be  toned  in  ordinary  baths,  but  his  favourite  formula  is  :  Ace- 
tate of  soda,  40  grains  ;  water,  8  ounces  ;  gold  chloride,  2  grains  ;  and  3  or  4 
drops  of  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  Fixing :  Hypo,  1  ounce ; 
water,  12  ounces  ;  fix  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  ;  then  wash  well  for  one 
hour.  This  paper  tones  better  with  platinum  than  does  gelatine  paper.  It 
tones  very  evenly  any  colour  from  red  to  black  in  one  bath.  If  in  ahuriy,  hot 
•water  can  be  used  for  washing.  Any  chloride  can  be  used  instead  of  zinc 
■chloride,  but  the  latter  has  the  advantage  of  being  soluble  in  ether  or  alcohol, 
-R-hereas  most  others  require  water,  and  too  much  water  in  emulsion  tends  to 
■crapmess.  The  glycerine  is  added  to  keep  the  paper  from  curiing.  The 
^mulsion  keeps  well.'  Mr.  Moss  showed  some  in  good  condition  made  in 
February  1893,  and  also  some  prints  recently  made  with  the  same.  This 
lirocess  is  as  permanent  as  any  of  the  silver  processes,  some  prints  being  shown 
nn  perfect  condition  which  had  been  made  five  years  ago.     Lantern  slides  can 


be  coatol  with  thi.  einuUion  but  a  .«b.tnituin  U  nqnlivd,  locb  a>  the  follow. 
ing  :-Egg  albumen,  2  drachm,;  ac-tic  acM.  1  drep;  w.Ur,  4  drtehni.     lite 

B  Hieh  temperature  gun-cotton  should  be  OMd,  lacb  u  tappU«l  br 
Rouch  k  to  Do  not  use  the  emulsion  near  gu  or  othn  fl»!ne.  Att^iAaSt 
discussion,  Mr.  Ml  1.S.S  gave  ">~<«  •■«»»» 

TBK  PuK|-AI!.\T10K  i>K  Ri.Ur.H  AM)  PLAIN  .SaLTBD  PaI-KH.S. 
His  formula  for  SMlting  is  :-So<lium  chloride,  l.lo  graliw ;  immoniom  chloride 
1<I0  grains  ;  potassium  bichromate,  I  grains.  Hoali  Whatmao's  or  Rlree  dmm^ 
in  almve  bath  from  three  to  Ave  miquus.  After  drying,  mwitiM  in  •  aOnr 
nitrate,  1  ounce  ;  citric  acid,  IW  grain. ;  water,  81  ounces.  Floet  on  tbi*  tor 
two  minutes,  avoiding  air  bubb:e..  The  paper  will  then  be  a  light  prinmiee 
colour ;  if  it  does  not  pos.scss  this  colour,  tbe  retolting  print  will  probiblyUck 
vigour.  If  printing  from  a  weak  negative,  us»  more  bichromate :  If  from  t 
hard  one  use  less.  Do  not  allow  the  sensitUing  bith  to  drop  below  50  gnia* 
for  rough,  and  40  grains  fo-  smooth  papers  per  ounce.  When  the  paper  b  dry 
alter  sensitising,  print  but  little  deeper  than  required  for  finUhedprint  tone 
in  any  bath,  nnso  in  several  changes,  and  fix  in  hypo,  1  ounce-  waUr  \(i 
ounces ;  ten  minutes  for  Rives,  and  twenty  to  thirty  for  othen,  according  to 
thickness.  It  tones  easily  any  colour  to  warm  blacic,  and  givei  good  toaM  for 
some  purposej)  by  merely  fixing  without  toning,  after  washing  for  about  tea 
minutes.  Mr.  Moss  passed  round  several  excellent  print*  by  both  pnxeiMi 
which  were  much  admired.  r  j  r  • 

Bradford  Photographic  Society. -January  23,  the  PreeJdent  (Mr.  Alex. 
Keighley)  in  the  chair.— Mr.  Pkrov  Lind  gave  an  Ulustrated  limelight  lectnre 
dealing  with  •»  • 

The  Utilitv  ok  Photi«.kaiiiv. 

The  lecturer  dwelt  forcibly  on  the  uses  of  photography  in  the  arts,  aeieoeii 
and  trades.  To  the  artist,  he  said,  it  proved  of  immense  value  ai  a  speedy  aa<i 
efficacious  method  of  making  rough  studies  that  would  aid  him  in  fntore  itndio 
work.  To  the  geologist  it  truthfully  portrayed  the  different  strata,  fcc,  aod 
for  the  antiquarian  it  could  faithfully  record  the  hundted-and-one  biitorieal 
fragments  that  would,  in  the  hurry  and  scurry  of  life,  be  otherwite  pMWd 
by  unnoticed.  To  the  astronomer  it  had  proved  of  inestimable  value,  render- 
ing truthfully  as  it  does  the  exact  position  and  features  of  the  bearenly  bodies. 
The  business  man  could  use  it  in  many  dilTerent  ways,  while  to  thoee  on 
pleasure  bent  it  served  to  bring  back  souvenirs  of  places  visited.  Meteoro- 
logical and  stereoscopic  photography  were  also  freely  dealt  with.  Mr.  Lund 
aptly  illustrated  his  lecture  with  many  beautiful  photographs,  covering  a  widr 
range  of  subjects,  the  most  remarkable  being  examples  of  artistic,  geological, 
and  instantaneous  work.  The  lecture  was  listened  to  with  great  intereet  by 
a  large  audience,  after  which  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Lund,  propoeed  by  Mr. 
O.  Nicholson,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Harmsworth.  Mr.  R.  J.  Appleton 
acted  as  lantemist. 

Derby  Photographic  Society.— January  21,  Mr.  G.  Walker  occnpied  the 
chair.— Mr.  Willatt  was  elected  a  member.  Mr.  W.  Glkn  gave  a  demonstra- 
tion of 

E.SLARfilXG. 

He  showed  an  apparatus  capable  of  enlarging  from  quarter-pUte  to  about 
20  X  16,  and  which  was  also  adaptable  for  reiiucing  to  laotem-slide  dimensions 
from  the  last-named  size  by  merely  turning  a  winch  ecrew.  While  not 
diftering  in  the  main  from  the  usual  form,  it  poaaesaed  Mveral  minor  im- 
jirovements,  viz.,  to  facilitate  ease  of  adjustment,  and  conld  be  worked  by  day 
or  artificial  light,  in  the  latter  case  a  condenser  being  dispensed  with.  Amidol 
was  recommended  for  developing,  which,  when  properly  restrained  with 
bromide,  and  a  second  addition  of  sulphite  of  soda,  allowed  ooniiderable 
latitude  in  exposure.  Of  course,  if  a  large  number  of  copies  were  reqaired,  it 
was  considered  advisable  to  make  an  enlarged  negative  and  print  in  platino- 
type.  Herewith  is  a  rough  sketch  of  enlarging  apparatns,  together  with  a 
description  of  same.    A  is  the  support  for  focussing  screen  and  carrier  for 


sensitive  plate  or  paper,  being  an  ordinary  oak  frame  with  gla<8  front  and 
removable  back,  thus  doing  away  with  pins,  kc,  to  hold  the  paper  fiat.  The 
lens  board,  F,  has  the  usuu  rising  and  side  movement ;  the  block,  B,  fit*  ia  a 
slot,  and  is  firmly  held  in  position  by  bolts,  and  may  ifuickly  he  removed  and 
fixed  on  the  other  side  of  lens  board  or  at  E,  and  the  space  between  A  and  F 
filled  by  a  bellows,  for  which  grooves  are  provided.  A  is  moved  by  hand, 
being  clamp-screwed  when  in  position.  It  may  be  removed  and  replaced  by  a 
travelliug  platform,  carrying  a  small  camera  for  making  lantern  rednctioas. 
D  is  board  for  carrying  enclosed  lamp,  C.  of  course,  twing  negative  oanrier. 
All  the  travelling  parts  are  readily  unshipped  and  packed  flat  on  the  haar- 
boanl  for  removal.  The  annual  report  and  balance-sheet  were  snhmittwi, 
showing  the  Society  in  a  Hourishing  condition,  there  being  scvonty-fonr  men  - 
bers  on  the  books  and  a  balance  at  bank  of  If.  14.«  IM.  Votes  of  thank • 
were  passed  to  the  publishers  of  tbe  photographic  journals  for  their  kindaaa* 
in  sending  copies  of  their  journals  to  the  Society. 

Gainsborough  and  District  Camera  Clnb.— January  17.— Ur.  tfARVJi 

LiBOSHKZ  lectured  on 

SDCCESSKUL   PoHTRAITUBK   and    PLATINOBnOMIDR   PaI'KR.^ 

Mr.  Luboshez  began  by  displaying  splendiii  specimens  of  platino  -  bromide 
enlargements  and  contact  prints.  These  had  been  developecl  with  ferrous 
oxalate,  a  developer  which  has  much  to  recommend  it,  lieing  of  estabiiahad 
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quality  and  character,  and  preferable  to  alkali  developers,  as  it  is  not  liable  to 
etain  the  print.  It  .ilso  permits  of  latitude  in  the  tone  of  the  finished  print, 
hard  or  soft  tones  being  produced  according  to  the  quantity  of  ferrous  sulphate 
in  the  developer.  Tliis  may  vary  from  one  in  four  to  one  in  ten  of  potassium 
oxalate.  Exposure  for  bromide  prints  should  be  long,  th.it  is,  the  circum- 
stances should  be  arranged  to  require  a  long  exposure,  so  that  the  percentage 
of  error,  in  either  under  or  over-exposure  may  be  as  small  as  possible.  Use 
old  developer  to  mix  with  the  new,  instead  of  bromide  as  a  restrainer,  and 
control  the  development  so  that  tlie  subject  may  be  properly  treated  to  pro- 
duce exactly  the  result  th.at  is  desired.  Mr.  Lnboshez  dispensed  with  a 
practical  demonstration  of  development,  as  being  a  waste  of  time,  and  by  no 
means  so  instructive  as  personal  experiment  in  the  dark  room.  He,  however, 
showed  a  toning  process  for  giving  a  sepia  tint  to  the  platino-bromide  print. 
Sealing  with  portraiture,  the  lecturer  showed,  by  graphic  sketches  on  the 
"blackboard,  how  a  portrait  may  be  distorted  through  improper  liahting,  the 
action  of  a  ray  of  light  falling  on  a  feature  being  to  force  it  in  the  direction  of 
"the  ray.  Though  it  is  not  possible  to  directlv  realise  colours  in  photography, 
it  is  possible  to  convey  the  colour  tones,  by  proper  lighting  .and  by  true 
gradations  in  blacks  and  whites.  Most  portraits  show  distortions,  but  these 
are  removed  to  some  extent  by  retouching. 

Moseley  and  District  Photographic  Society.  —The  inaugural  meeting  was 
held  in  Arnold  School,  .Mcester-road,  the  premises  of  the  above  Society,  on 
Friday,  January  24.  Dr.  Hall-Edwards  took  the  chair. — The  following  officers 
were  elected:  —  President:  Dr.  Hall-Edwards.  —  Vice-Presidents  :  Captain 
Davidson  and  Dr.  RidclifTe. — Uo7i.  Treasurer:  Mr.  Charles  H.  Williams. — 
Hon.  Secretarfi :  Mr.  Fred  Coop,  Glenwood,  Church  Road,  Moseley  ;  these, 
with  four  other  gentlemen,  forming  the  Committee.  Business  being  done, 
slides  by  Messrs.  Raker,  Bateraan,  and  Hall-Edwards  were  passed  through  the 
lantern.  Slides  calling  for  speci.al  attention  were  .-1  Firjxire  fititdv.  bv  Mr. 
Harold  Baker  ;  Old  Miil,  by  Mr.  Baynton  ;  The  Mysterti  of  Life,  by' Dr. "Hall- 
Edwards,  also  some  figure  .studies  by  the  same  gentleman.  The  opening 
meeting  started  by  registering  thirty-two  gentlemen  as  members.  This  Society 
has  decided  to  encourage  the  membership  of  ladies. 

Oxford  Camera  Club  — January  13.— A  demonstration  on  enlarging  had 
been  promised  by  the  Automatic  Company.  This,  however,  had  to  be  post- 
poned owing  to  the  illness  of  the  demonstrator,  the  evening  being  devoted 
to  an 

Exhibition  ok  Lanteen  Si.idks 
by  various  members,  with  a  view  to  their  criticism  bv  those  present.  Some 
good  specimens  were  shown,  together  witii  some  inferior  ones  ;  but  members 
were  very  ch.ary  of  expressing  any  decided  views  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  each.  This  was  partly  due,  perhaps,  to  the  authorship  of  the  slides  being 
known,  which  introduce  I  the  personal  el'iraent  too  strongly. 

West  Kent  Photographic  Society  — (annarv  1.3.— An  address  was  given  by 
Mr.  Luboohez,  now  rtepresenting  Messrs.  Eastman  &  Co.  The  lecturer 
divided  his  subject  into  two  parts ;  in  the  first  he  introduced  Messr.s. 
Eastman's  platino-bromide  paper,  and  showed  some  very  beautiful  and 
delicate  life-size  enlargements  printed  on  the  sanie.  He  explained  in  a 
brief  but  extremely  lucid  manner  the  methods  of  exposing,  developing,  toning, 
and  fixing,  found  most  suitable.  The  second  half  of  Mr.  Lubochez'  address 
was  devoted  to  successful  portraiture,  and  many  were  the  valuable  hints  he 
gave  regarding  exposure  and  development ;  but  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
instruction  he  imparted  was  on  the  proper  diffusion  of  light  in  the  studio,  and 
suggestions  for  an  adaptation  of  the  same  (to  an  extent)  to  outside  work. 

York  Photographic  Society.— January  22.— Mr.  Lrii-isHEZ,  of  the  East- 
man Company,  added  another  to  his  already  long  series  of  successful  meetings, 
receiving  quite  an  ovation  at  the  close  of  his  lecture,  reports  of  which  have 
recently  appeared. 

Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Amatenr  Photographic  Association.— 

January  20,  Aniiu.al  Gener.al  Meeting.— The  Council's  report  .showed  a 
membership  of  312 ;  funds  in  bank,  84'.;  property  in  rooms  valued  at  160?., 
and  no  outstanding  liabilities.  A  collection  of  lantern  slides  made  by 
members  was  exhibited.  The  set.  numbering  about  200,  with  descriptive 
lecture,  will  shortly  be  offered  on  loan  to  the  photographic  societies  of  the 
kingdom,  and  intimation  will  be  made  when  they  are  ready.  The  pictures 
illustrate  the  river  Clyde  from  source  to  sea,  the  city  of  Glasgow,  and  some  of 
the  picturesque  districts  within  easy  reach  of  the  city. 

♦ 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 
1896. 

February  27-29 Woolwich  Photographic  Society. 

March  2-6   *South  London  Photographic  Society.     Hon.  Secretary, 

Charles  H.  Oakden,  30,  Henslowe-road,  East  Dulwich, 
S.E. 

1       8-€   'Cheltenham   Amatenr    Photographic  Society.      Philip 

Thomas,  College  Pharmacy,  Cheltenham. 
*  Signifies  that  there  are  Open  Classes. 

4 

tSF  Corre»pond«lt8  should  neoer  irrife  on  l>ot?i  sides  of  thepafer.    No  notice  is  taken 
of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  th^  writers  are  given. 

STEEEO-PHOTO-CHEOMOSCOPES. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gektlemen, — I  have  just  read  in  the  last  number  of  your  interesting 
ournal  a  report  of  Mr.  Ives's  conference  at  the  Camera  Club.    I  think  it 


is  desirable  that  a  conclusion  as  to  the  valne  of  a  photo-chromoscope 
should  not  be  arrived  at  without  an  opportunity  of  comparing  one  of  these 
instruments  with  others.  For  myself,  I  cannot  estimate  the  value  of  the 
instrument,  shown  by  Mr.  Ives  at  the  Camera  Club,  from  the  too  brief 
description  of  it  given  in  your  report.     I  must  first  see  it. 

I  can  only  say  that  there  may  be  other  photo-chromoscopes  quite  as 
simple  as  Mr.  Ives's  that  produce  equally  remarkable  results.  There  is  Mr. 
C.  Natchet's,  for  instance,  the  interior  arrangement  of  which  is  suggested 
throughout  the  diagram  you  have  published,  but  it  contains  two  platinised 
reflecting  and  transparent  mirrors. 

The  transparency  is  in  about  the  same  position  as  in  Mr.  Ives's 
instrument. 


lU 


In  the  above  diagram  the  eyes  are  at  o.  51'  and  m'  are  the  two  re- 
flecting, translucent  mirrors.  The  pictures  and  coloured  glasses  are  at 
A,  E,  and  c.  E  is  an  ordinary  mirror  to  throw  light  on  c.  m  receives  the 
picture  a.  5i'  receives  the  picture  n.  c  is  seen  directly,  through  m  and  m'. 
n  is  the  stand  on  which  the  arrangement  is  pivoted,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  best  light  possible.  The  instrument  may  be  arranged  for  flat  or 
stereoscopic  pictures. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  polychrome  combination  of  Mr.  Ives's  coloured 
glasses  tends  to  produce  effects  of  pigmentary  superposition,  butl  fear  so. 
As  regards  Mr.  Nachet's  photo-chromoscope  I  obtain  admirable  and 
perfect  effects. 

Of  course  I  cannot  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  results  obtained  with 
the  instrument  shown  in  London,  but  I  cannot  allow  Mr.  Ives's  assertion 
to  pass  without  question  that  his  instrument  is  the  only  good  one, 
theoretically  and  practically.    It  assumes  too  much. — 1  am,  yours,  &c. , 

Paris,  January  17, 1896.  Leon  Tidal. 

SAPIENT  SUGGESTIONS. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — What !  the  dear  old  boy  on  the  rampage  again,  and  still 
harping  on  the  same  melancholy  theme — his  lost  Paradise.  But  it  was 
cruel  of  "  Cosmos  "  to  tantalise  him  by  conjuring  up  a  vision  that  can  never 
become  a  reality.  Honorary  Fellowship  !  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  manage 
it  for  him,  much  as  many  of  us  would  like  to  see  his  jovial  face  and  hear 
his  cheery  voice  amongst  us  again.  Even  if  we  could  satisfy  this  last 
new  yearning  of  his  heart,  he  would  still  be  unhappy.  An  honorary 
Fellow  is  a  Fellow  without  an  ordinary  Fellow's  power  to  do  mischief,  and 
I  am  sure  that  would  be  an  unsatisfactory  position. 

Of  course,  when  our  dear  old  friend  writes  on  "  Paradise  lost "  we  do  not 
expect  dull  ordinary  prose  from  his  pen.  From  a  matter-of-fact  point  of 
view  his  language  may  seem  incoherent,  but  that  is  because  we  are  un- 
accustomed to  the  refinements  of  so  rich  and  exuberant  a  fancy.  To 
confound  Charles  II.  with  James  I.  would  be  an  act  to  be  condemned  in 
an  ordinary  individual,  but,  with  him,  it  is  a  feat  of  inaccuracy  that 
serves  the  purpose  of  an  embellishment  to  adorn  his  literary  style,  and  it 
improves  rather  than  detracts  from  the  sense  of  his  words.  After  all, 
"What  are  facts  ?  Are  they  not  merely  shackles  to  enchain  genius  ?  He 
refuses  to  be  bound  by  them,  and  is  he  not  right  ?  Fancy  the  dear  old 
boy  having  to  think  before  he  wrote  or  spoke  whether  that  which  he  was 
about  to  say  was  strictly  according  to  fact.  Leave  facts  for  ordinary 
mortals  to  deal  with  and  let  him  continue  to  entrance  us  with  the  lofty 
flight  of  his  imagination. 
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But  in  appreciating  the  genius  of  my  dear  old  friend,  "  An  Old  Member," 
I  must  not  de8cend  to  fulsome  flattery.  He  ia  not  an  ordinary  mortal, 
but  still  he  is  mortal,  and  therefore  not  all-wise.  It  was  not  prudent, 
for  instance,  to  refer  to  "  hanging  exhibitions,"  for  that  reminds  us  of  an 
episode  we  (and  perhaps  he)  would  gladly  forget ;  again,  it  was  not  wise 
to  state  an  opinion  that  being  reasonable  never  succeeds,  for  that,  of 
course,  is  a  matter  about  which  he  cannot  speak  with  authority  from 
personal  experience.  Here's  good  luck  to  him,  and  may  his  shadow  never 
grow  less  !— I  am,  yours,  &o.,  Anotheb  Old  MEMiiEB. 


THE  PHAEMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 
To  the  Editors. 

•Gentlemen,— I  fear  your  correspondent,  "  D.D.,"  in  a  recent  issue  of 
your  Journal,  injures  rathor  than  aEsista  the  cause  of  his  Society,  for  the 
less  he  says  the  better,  for  the  trade  of  this  country,  where  the  use  of 
poisonous  chemicals  or  drugs  is  required,  is  suffering  immensely  through 
the  outrageous  monopoly  aciiuiied  by  the  druggists.  When  the  Poisons 
Act  was  passed  the  sale  of  chemical  and  scientific  apparatus  lay,  in  a 
great  measure,  in  the  hands  of  a  few  leading  druggists,  who  in  many 
cases  were  well  ahead  of  the  mass  of  the  people  in  culture  and  intelli- 
gence. At  that  time  science,  particularly  chemistry  and  photography, 
was  not  taught  so  generally  in  our  schools.  Now,  our  superior  education 
has  roused  up  the  latent  intelligence  and  quickened  the  commercial  im- 
pulses of  our  young  men,  and  the  consequence  is  that  many  have  so 
studied  and  improved — indeed,  in  some  instances,  created — special  de- 
partments of  industry,  that  dealers  and  experts  have  sprung  up,  and  who 
alone  are  qualified  to  deal  in  the  material  required.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  in  photography,  as  in  brewing,  distilling,  electrical  engineering, 
&c.  ;  hence  the  necessity  for  an  alteration,  and  that  as  soon  as  possible, 
in  the  Sale  of  Poisons  Act.  Let  the  dispensing  and  sale  of  medicines 
containing  the  poisons  of  the  schedule  remain  still  in  the  liands  of  the 
■druggists,  but  allow  the  sale  of  all  chemicals  and  drugs  generally  to  be 
open  and  free — except,  if  thought  necessary,  the  sale  of  the  scheduled 
poisons  be  registered  as  now  in  the  case  of  druggists.  It  is  very  ques- 
tionable if  such  a  precaution  is  any  deterrent  at  all,  and  is,  more  or  less, 
a  nuisance  to  the  public  industries.  The  fact  that  any  of  the  said 
poisons  can  be  bought  in  large  quantities  from  our  own  wholesale  houses, 
and  in  any  quantity  from  foreign  ones,  makes  the  whole  matter  a  farce. 
I  have  also  seen  in  large  chemical  and  glass  works,  and  the  same  can  be 
said  of  many  of  the  metal  industries  in  such  places  as  Birmingham,  &c., 
the  most  poisonous  of  chemicals  used  without  any  precautions  whatever, 
and  it  would  be  easy  for  any  would-be  poisoner  to  get  from  such  places 
an  unlimited  supply. 

My  advice  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  is  to  adapt  its  rules  to  modern 
requirements,  asking  of  any  intelligent  man  or  woman  to  show  merely 
that  they  know  what  they  are  selling — will  put  any  of  the  scheduled 
poisons  in  the  prescribed  packages,  and  register  the  sale  if  thought 
necessary.  A  small  fee  for  registering  such  a  qualification  could  be 
insisted  upon.  Tlie  Poisons  Act  might  then  remain  on  the  statute,  and 
the  Pharmaceutists  maintain  their  monopoly  for  dispensing,  cfcc.  If  they 
do  not  do  this,  then  the  photographic  dealers  should  agitate  at  once,  and 
I  think  they  will  find  the  country  ripe  enough  now  to  quash  the  present 
monstrous  iniquity.  That  a  man  like  Mr.  Hume,  with  his  great  in- 
telligence and  long  experience  and  practice,  should  be  stopped  selling 
photographic  chemicals  is  tyranny,  pure  and  simple.  My  experience  of 
a  large  number  of  the  present  druggists  is,  that  they  are  thoroughly 
ignorant  of  the  very  simplest  requirements  of  our  commercial  industries, 
and  that  from  very  few  of  them  can  be  obtained  any  pure  chemicals  or 
drugs,  such  is  the  result  of  monopoly  and  competition. 

If  "  D.  D,"  quotes  the  small  profits  on  patent  medicines,  what  aboni  a 
bottle  of  simple  quinine  tonic,  containing,  say,  twenty  grains  of  quinine,  in 
the  eight-ounce  bottle,  for  which  many,  it  not  most  druggists  will  charge 
about  Is.,  and  the  cost  about  Jd.  for  the  quinine,  five  minutes  labour,  and 
id.  for  the  bottle — total,  say  2d.  ?  He  must  also  remember  that  Beecham, 
&c.,  do  all  the  expensive  advertising,  and  all  the  druggist  has  to  do  is  to 
hand  the  already-wrapped  and  labelled  article  to  the  customer. 

Granted,  that  Mawson&  Swan,  Hopkin  &  WilUams,  iSrc.,  are  remark- 
ably qualified  druggists,  and  indeed  chemists,  but  they  are  only  excep- 
tions to  the  rule.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  trade,  and  count  many 
friends  in  the  drug  line — men  of  the  highest  probity  and  scientific  attain, 
ments.  I  can  assure  "D.D."  that  some  of  my  drug  friends  curse  the 
Pharmacy  Act,  as  they  cannot  now  get  apprentices.  I  consider  that,  all 
round,  a  change  in  the  Sale  of  Poisons  Act  would  be  welcomed,  and  I 
vote  for  it. — I  am,  yours,  &c.  J.  A.  C.  0. 


BRUSSELS  EXHIBITION. 
To  the  Editoes. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  announce  that  the  actual 
op !ning  date  of  the  Brussels  Exhibition  is  Maich  28 

Entry  forms  duly  filled  up  must  reach  me  as  soon  as  possible  after 
February  1,  and  the  frames  should  be  sent  to  arrive  at  my  office  (carriage 
paid)  on  or  before  March  U. 


Tbey  will  then  be  dUpatched  in  •  joint  oaa*  or  eaaeii.  and  tba  oarriiiie 
there  and  back  will  be  divided  ai  equitably  as  pomiiblp  amongit  the 
exhibitors, 

Entry  forma  will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of  itampi.  There  are  no  entry 
fees,  pictures  must  be  framed,  bat  need  not  be  glazed,  and  only  one  print 
in  each  frame. 

There  will  be  no  awards,  but  each  accepted  exhibitor  will  reoeire  a 
commemorative  medal. — I  am,  yonn,  Sec,  Waltc*  D.  Wnjwu>. 

15,  Fiirringdon-avenue,  London,  K.C, 


SOCIETY  FOR  ASSISTANTS. 

To  the  Editobr. 

Gentlembh, — "  Photo  "  in  your  last  issue  aetu  for  a  benevolent  or 
protection  society  for  photographic  assiatanta.  Like  many  another 
photographic  worker  he  calls  out  in  the  hour  of  need  for  that  whieli,  in 
the  hour  of  prosperity,  he  might  and  yet  will  not  provide.  Yonr  qnerr 
is  the  only  answer :  *'  Why  do  not  you  and  they  start  a  looiety  which 
seems  so  much  needed?"  The  opportunity  has  been  given  twice  through 
the  medium  of  this  column ;  but,  like  the  Outlanders  of  ■Tohannesborg, 
in  each  case  the  desiring  scores  have  failed  to  "  materialiso  "  at  tne 
critical  moment.  Must  we,  therefore,  conclude  tliat  the  photographic 
workers  cannot  be  organized  ?  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
organized.  The  Assistants'  Society  of  New  York  is  said  to  be  the  best 
and  most  influential  in  that  city.     If  in  New  York,  why  not  in  London  7 

It  appears  there  is  3001.  going  a-begging  from  the  old  Benevolent, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  an  act  of  supreme  charity  if  that  sum  were 
granted  to  form  a  trade  society  for  the  benefit  of  assistants. 

I  also  believe  that  such  a  society,  even  if  worked  on  strict  trade  union 
lines,  would,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  do  more  actual  benevolent  work 
than  did  the  Benevolent.  Contrary  to  general  belief,  the  trade  unions' 
funds  are  mainly  devoted  to  relieving  distress.  For  instance,  the  litho- 
graphic printers,  a  trade  closely  allied  to  photography,  in  1893,  out  of  an 
expenditure  of  about  40002.,  spent  almost  30002.  in  sick  and  unemployed 
benefit,  whilst  they  spent  but  362.  in  disputes.  It  is  such  work  tnat 
keeps  the  trade  unions  going,  in  spite  of  very  powerful  opposition.  Why 
the  photographic  worker  fails  to  take  advantage  of  such  powerful  aids  in 
overcoming  times  of  distress  I  cannot  say. 

The  case  of  Illingworth  versm  Draycott  shows  also  the  need  of  com- 
bination for  mutual  protection  against  certain  employers,  who  imagine 
that  their  assistants  have  no  legal  status,  and  therefore  can  be  treated 
in  an  arbitrary  manner. — I  am,  yours,  &e., 

John  A.  Raicdau., 


En0tuer0  to  Corte]e())QnlrentiES* 

*»*  .122  nudUrs  intended  Jor  the  text  pi/rlion  oj  thi-i  .Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editor.s,  The  British  Jourical  oy 
Photoorapht,"  '2,  York-street,  Cocent  Garden,  London.     Inattention  to 

this  ensures  delay. 

*»*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  tee  cannot  undertake  to  antwtr  com- 
munications through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unltte  tttt  nam** 
and  addresses  of  tne  writers  are  (jiven. 

%*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  ffcnerai  bntiness  afairt 
sltouid  ie  addressed  to  Messrs.  Hrnrv  Obbbswood  &  Co.,  2,  york-ttrtrt, 
Covent  Oarden,  London. 

ExcosiitE  Table.— A.  J.  Wblls.    Refer  to  the  author's  paper  on  the  subject 

in  the  Jouknal  for  August  SI  last     If  the  point  is  not  explained 

there,  write  again. 
Pl.vte-makinc — DiiY  Plates  says :  "  Can  you  inform  me  the  name  of  any 

books  on  plate-making?"— In  reply  :  Abaey's  /-Juiulsions,  published  by 

Sampson  Low  4  Co.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C'. 
Sticky  Bellows.— J.  R.    India  rubber  cloth  often  becomes  sticky  when  ont 

of  use.     Kub  the  bellows  of  the  ctmera  well  over  with  French  chalk. 

That  is  the  best  thing  we  can  suggest. 
CoLLOTTi'E.— F.  G.  Cask.    The  best  work  on  collotype  in  English  is  that  of  Dr. 

Schnauss,  price  5s.     It  may  be  had  from  Messra.  Penrose  i  Co.    The 

collotype  process  will  bo  the  best  for  your  purpose. 
Leaky  Rook.— Provkcial.     As  the  putty  is  so  badly  cracked,  we  auggeat 

that  the  whole  of  it  be  chipped  out,  the  sash  bars  painted,  and  then 

reputtied.     It  is  the  only  way  to  make  the  roof  really  sound  and 

ram-proof. 
Copymght.— C.  Boyle.    It  is  not  necessary  that  the  photographs  bear  the 

imprint  "Copyright"  to  make  them  legally  copyright.     You  must 

not  assume  that,  because  they  do  not  bear  the  work,   you  can  copy 

them  with  impunity.     Indeed,  the  whole  of  them  may  be,  and  probably 

are,  copyrighted. 
Lens.— Wm.  Michbll.    For  lanilseape  work,  a  single  lena  is  as  good  aa  the 

more  expensive  doublet  form.     Indeed,  many  prefer  the  old  single  l«u, 

except  for  its  bulkiness,  for  pare  landscape  work  to  any  other.    The 

market  price  of  the  one  you  mention  would  not  be  more  than  about  fi»»- 

and-twenty  shillings. 
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Sensitised  Linen. — Bromide  says  :  "We  have  an  inquiry  for  linen,  prepared 
in  the  same  way  as  bromide  paper,  and  would  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you 
would  tell  us  if  this  article  is  made  here,  and  where  we  might  apply." 
— Communicate  with  Messrs.  Morgan  &  Kidd,  Richmond.  If  they  do 
not  supply  it,  we  know  no  one  who  does. 

Gold  Pkecifitatino. — H.  W.  B.  If  the  chloride  of  gold  formed  a  muddy 
solution  when  dissolved,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  impure  water  was  used. 
It  might,  however,  be  that  the  solution  was  made  in  a  dirty  bottle.  In 
all  probability  it  is  useless  now  for  a  toning  bath.  As  it  was  only  a 
fifteen -grain  tube,  it  is  very  unlikely  tliat  a  refiner  would  buy  the 
solution.  The  quantity  of  gold  it  contains  is  about  seven  grains — with 
some  samples  of  the  chloride  much  less. 

Gelatino-chloride  PArER.— Geo.  Thompson.  The  reason  of  the  curling  of 
the  prints  is  that  yon  are  using  too  thick  a  coating  of  gelatine,  and 
possibly  not  of  the  right  character.  Also  the  temperature  at  which  the 
emulsion  is  applied  to  the  paper  may  not  be  quite  right,  and  that  would 
cause  the  streaks  and  markings.  Try  a  harder  gelatine,  and  use  a 
thinner  emulsion.  The  most  even  coating  is  obtained  by  employing  a 
properly  constructed  machine  for  its  application. 

COFnUQHT. — Curates.  Although  the  song  may,  as  intimated  on  the  title 
page,  be  sung  in  public  without  fees,  that  does  not  entitle  you  to 
reproduce  it,  with  the  music,  as  lantern  slides  for  the  use  of  the 
children,  and  audience,  during  the  entertainment.  Often,  where  per- 
mission is  given  on  the  title  pages  to  perform  the  music  in  public,  there 
is  also  a  stipulation  that  it  is  not  to  be  copied  in  manuscript,  and  photo- 
graphic reproductions  would  certainly  not  be  permitted  in  copyright 
music. 

Photographing  Bskk  Notes.— R.  E.  M.  writes  as  follows:  "I  recently 
obtained  the  loan  of  a  thousand  pound  Bank  of  England  note,  made  a 
negative  from  it,  and  from  that  made  some  lantern  slides,  which  show 
splendidly  on  the  screen — the  water-mark  being  well  rendered.  A 
friends  tells  me  that  I  have  rendered  myself  liable  to  prosecution  for 
copying  the  note,  even  for  lantern  slides.  As  they  are  on  glass,  surely 
he  must  be  wrong  ? " — No  he  is  not.  It  is  quite  illegal  to  reproduce  a 
bank-note  for  any  purpose  whatever,  and  you  are  liable  to  prosecution 
for  the  act. 

Detention  op  Specimens. — Printer  says :  "  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you 
if  you  could  tell  me  how  to  get  my  specimen  prints  back  from  a  photo- 
grapher who  advertised  for  a  printer.  I  have  written  him  three  letters, 
and  in  the  first  I  sent  a  stamped  directed  envelope  for  same,  but  have  had 
no  reply.  An  early  answer  through  your  letter-box  of  the  Journal 
will  oblige  me  very  much,  as  I  do  not  want  to  lose  them." — In  reply  : 
Lay  the  facts  before  the  Superintendent  of  Police  of  the  district  in 
which  the  photographer  resides.  That  course  will  (or  should)  speedily 
bring  back  yoiu:  photographs. 

Ten  PER  cent.  Solotions. — N.  T.  inquires  what  these  are  ?— In  reply  :  They 
are  solutions  of  such  a  strength  that  ten  grains  of  the  salt  dissolved  are 
contained  in  every  hundred  minims  of  the  solution.  They  can  be  pre- 
pared by  adding  to  each  ounce  (4S0  grains)  of  the  salt  sufficient  water 
to  make  up  a  total  bulk  of  ten  fluid  ounces.  A  ten  per  cent,  solution 
of  ammonia  consists  of  one  fiuid  ounce  of  the  strongest  liquor  ammonite 
(•880)  diluted  to  make  ten  ounces.  None  of  these  are  actually  ten  per 
cent,  solutions  in  the  strictest  sense  which  the  words  can  be  given,  but 
they  are  what  are  known  to  photographers  as  such. 

•Enamel  Collodion. — Arthur  Ja.mson  says  :'i"  I  have  been  making  up  some 
enamel  collodion  with  methylated  ether  and  alcohol,  but  cannot 
succeed  in  getting  an  even  film  ;  it  is  always  '  crapy,'  like  the  sample 
sent  herewith.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  my  failure?" — In  reply  : 
The  most  probable  reason  is  that  the  solvents"  are  not  strong  enough, 
that  is  to  say,  that  they  contain  too  great  a  proportion  of  water.  If  it 
is  not  due  to  this,  then  the  pyroxyline  must  be  unsuitable.  Given  a 
suitable  pyroxyline  alcohol,  66  o.p. ,  and  etlier  of  s.g.  '715,  will  make 
.  an  excellent  collodion  for  the  purpose.  The  fact  that  the  alcohol  was 
methylated  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  in  all  probability,  since  a  first- 
class  enamel  collodion  can  be  made  with  it. 

•Chromate  of  Potash.— -Feed.  C.  writes:  "I  sent  a  written  order  to  the 
chemist's  for  some  chromate  of  potass,  pure,  and  received  a  pale  yellow 
salt  in  very  fine  crystals,  which  the  chemist  avers  is  what  I  asked  for, 
while  a  friend  tells  me  it  should  be  in  large  red  crystals,  or  it  may 
be  in  small  crj'stals,  but  they  are  alw.iys  dark  in  colour.  Does  the 
process  of  purifying  in  any  way  alter  the  colour,  or  hsive  I  been  supplied 
with  a  wrong  article  .<" — In  reply:  The  salt  supplied  is.  no  doubt, 
neiUral  chromate  of  potash,  while  the  red  salt  spoken  of  is  the  acid  or 
bichromate,  commonly  called  bichromate  of  potash.  It  depends  entirely 
what  the  salt  is  to  be  used  for  whether  you  have  been  rightly  supplied 
or  not ;  the  bichromate  is  the  article  most  commonly  employed  in  photo- 
graphy. 

4)isiance  OP  Screen.— Process  Beginner  asks  :  "What  is  the  best  distance 
of  the  screen  from  the  sensitive  plate  ?" — If  he  asked  a  simple  question 
like  "  What  is  the  best  exposure  for  a  landscape!"  we  could  answer 
him,  if  we  knew  what  sort  of  landscape  it  was,  antl  what  sort  of-light, 
lens,  and  stop  were  employed  ;  but,  when  it  comes  to  the  screen  ques- 
tion, we  should  like  to  be  supplied  with  a  few.  more  data  before  ventur- 
ing to  reply,  and  even  then  we  dare  say  that  half  a  dozen  different 
experts  would  give  as  many  ditl'erent  answers.  The  best  distance  of  the 
screen  varies  not  only  with  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  exposure,  the 
size  of  the  stop,  and  its  shape,  but  also  with  the  character  of  result 
required,  and  the  distance  that  best  suited  a  particular  "ruling,"  under 
certain  definite  conditions,  would  have  to  be  considerably  modified  if  the 
ruling  were  altered,  or  a  coarser  or  finer  screen  employed.  Better  try 
a  few  experiments. 


The  Best  Diiv  Pi.atks. — W.  J.  Mainwabing  says  :  "  Will  you  kindly  let  me 
know  which  are  the  best  dry  plates  to  take  photographs  out  of  doors  ?" 
— In  reply :  We  can  hardly  imagine  our  correspondent  puts  his  question 
seriously ;  such,  however  seems  to  be  the  ca.se.  Our  advice  to  him  is  to- 
select  the  plate  which  experience  tells  him  is  best  suited  for  his  piirpose. 

Amtl-acetate. — D.  McGregor.  Amyl-acetate  is  a  very  good  solvent  for 
most  pyroxylines,  either  alone  or  with  camphor  and  spirit.  It  dissolves 
celluloid  freely,  and  may  be  used  for  repairing  celluloid  or  .xylonite 
articles.  We  are  not  surprised  that  your  local  pharmaceutical  chemi.st 
never  heard  of  it.  It  may  be  obtained  from  such  houses  as  that  of 
Hopkins  &  Williams,  or,  indeed,  any  wholesale  chemist. 

Apprenticing  a  Youth. — C.  McKay.  I  f  you  desire  to  make  the  youth  a  photo- 
grapher, the  only  thing  we  can  suggest  is  that  he  be  apprenticed  to  a 
good  house,  where  he  will  be  properly  taught  those  branches  of  photo- 
graphy that  he  desu'es  to  become  proficient  in.  There  is  no  fixed  rule 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  premium,  or  the  length  of  the  term  of  appren- 
ticeship ;  that  is  quite  a  matter  of  arrangement.  Of  course,  the  best 
houses  require  the  highest  premiums. 

Grease  Spots  on  Coloured  Picture. — A.  Miller  says:  "  Some  oil  has  got 
splashed  on  a  coloured  enlargement  that  was  waiting  to  be  framed 
through  the  carelessness  of  an  assistant.  I  think  I  have  read  of  some 
means  of  taking  grease  spots  out  of  prints,  but  cannot  recollect  where. 
Can  you  enlighten  me  ?  The  picture  is  a  bromide,  coloured  in  water- 
colour,  and  the  oil  ordinary  sweet  oil."— The  method  has  more  than  once 
been  given  in  this  column.  Drop  some  pure  benzole  on  the  spots,  allow 
it  to  soak  in  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  blot  ofl'  with  clean  white 
blotting-paper.  Then  apply  more  benzole,  and  again  blot  off.  Repeat 
the  application  till  the  grease  is  removed.  If  pure  benzole  be  employed, 
no  stain  will  be  left,  and  the  colours  will  not  be  disturbed. 

Mounting  and  Developing. — A.  A.  Robinson  writes  :  "Would  you  be  so 
kind  as  to  help  a  novice  in  two  small  matters  ?  1.  The  first  difficulty  I 
wish  to  consult  you  about  is  with  regard  to  mounting  Ilford  P.O. P.  I 
have  been  recommended  to  squeegee  the  prints  after  their  final  washing 
on  glass.  This,  of  course,  produces  a  very  shiny  surface,  but  I  cannot 
manage  to  retain  this  unless  I  paste  the  edges  only  on  to  the  cards, 
which  is  both  awkward  and  clumsy.  2.  My  other  fix  is  with  regard  to 
developing.  I  use  Ilford  ordinary  plates  and  pyro-soda  developer,  but 
find  that,  before  I  have  got  the  dark  shadows  out,  the  high  lights  are  so 
dense  that,  when  printing,  I  have  to  sacrifice  one  or  the  other." — 1.  If 
the  waterproof  backing — to  be  had  from  all  the  dealers^be  used,  the 
gloss  will  be  retained.  2.  The  negatives  are  under-exposed.  Give  more 
exposure,  and  the  plates  will  develop  more  harmoniously. 

Specific  GuAViTr  Bulbs. — Wentwop.th  asks:  "Is  it  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  specific  gravity  bulbs  recommended  for  taking  the  strength  of 
ammonia  by  Jlr.  Haddon  be  of  glass,  or  rather  is  a  glass  bulb  the  only 
form  in  which  the  principle  can  be  applied  ?  My  reason  for  asking 
this  is  that  I  was  amused  on  seeing  an  ingenious  youngster  of  my 
acquaintance  adjusting  his  ammonia  solution  by  means  of  a  small  cork 
Hoat  to  which  was  attached  by  means  of  a  fine  wire  a  leaden  weight. 
He  assured  me  that,  after  carefully  adjusting  the  balance  between  the 
cork  and  the  lead,  which  he  had  done  by  comparison  with  a  hydrometer, 
his  home-made  appliance  was  just  as  good  as  the  other,  and  certainly  in 
principle  it  would  .seem  so.  Is  it  ?" — It  matters  not  of  what  material  the 
instniment  is  made,  provided  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  accurately  ad- 
justed and  not  liable  to  change  or  variation.  In  the  latter  respect  glass 
has  the  advantage  most  decidedly  over  cork,  lead,  or,  indeed,  any  metal ; 
but,  so  far  as  the  principle  is  concerned,  the  cork  float  is  equal  to  the 
glass  bulb. 

Chloride  of  Copper.- — J.  F.  G.  says  :  "  I  have  been  recommended  to  use 
chloride  of  copper  for  toning  transparencies,  bleaching  the  image  first 
and  redeveloping  with  whatever  developer  will  give  the  tone  required. 
In  a  back  number  of  the  Alm.vnac  I  came  across  a  formula  for  making 
the  chloride  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  white  insoluble  powder, 
whereas  a  small  quantity  of  solution  given  to  me  by  the  friend  who  re- 
commended it  was  greenish-blue.  How  is  the  white  powder  got  into 
solution  if  it  is  really  insoluble  ? " — The  formula  in  question  was 
app.arently  copied  from  a  foreign  source,  and  refers  to  cuprous  chloride, 
or  subchloride  of  copper,  and  not  cupric  or  perchlcride,  which  is  the 
salt  required.  The  latter  forms  green  crystals  when  in  the  hydrated 
state,  or  brown  when  anliydrous,  and  is  very  soluble  and  deliquescent.  . 
If  not  readily  obtainable,  it  is  easily  made  by  dissolving  together 
sulphate  of  copper  and  common  salt  in  the  proportions  of  about  two 
parts  by  weight  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  The  resulting 
solution  contains  chloride  of  copper,  and  its  strength  is  immaterial 
provided  it  is  strong  enough  to  bleach  the  image. 

Instantaneous  Exposures  by  Hand. — Photo-cycle  says  :  "  Do  yon  think  It 
possible  by  practice  to  expose  rapidly  enough  by  hand  for  ordinary 
subjects,  so  as  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  a  shutter,  which  I  find  always 
to  be  getting  out  of  order  ?  A  friend  of  mine  says  it  is,  and,  in  proof  of 
his  statement,  showed  me  a  picture  of  two  cyclists  racing  at  full  speed 
past  the  camera,  both  of  them  being  sharp  enough  to  be  easily  recog- 
nisable. I  can't  manage  it  myself,  although  I  have  tried  very  hard." — 
Ask  your  friend  to  let  you  see  him  repeat  the  operation,  then  believe 
him — not  till  then.  A  very  little  calculation  will  show  the  absurdity  of 
the  thing.  At  racing  pace  the  cycles  would  be  passing  at  a  rate  of,  say, 
thirty  feet  in  a  second,  and  at  such  a  pace,  in  order  to  secure  sufficient 
sharpness  for  the  figures  "to  be  recognisable,"  the  exposure  would  h.ave 
to  be  certainly  not  longer  than  the  one-hundredth  part  of  a  second,  and 
that  would  mean  a  movement  of  about  one-third  of  an  inch.  It  would 
depend  upon  the  distance  from  the  camera  how  far  ' '  recognisable  "  the 
figures  would  be  then  ;  but  do  you  imagine  that  mere  manual  dexterity 
could  effect  such  an  exposure  .'    It  is,  we  repeat,  absurd. 
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EX  CATHEDRl. 
We  are  in  complete  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  National 
Society  for  Checking  the  Abuses  of  Public  Advertising,  the 
annual  meeting  of  which  was  held  last  week,  and  at  which 
such  speakers  as  Alfred  Waterhouse,  E,A.,  William  Morris, 
W.  B.  Richmond,  R.A.,  and  other  men  of  artistic  light  and 
leading  lifted  their  voices  in  protest  against  what  was  termed 
"  the  destruction  and  degradation  of  natural  beauties "  by 
ugly  advertisement  boards.  There  was  encouragement  in  the 
fact,  said  Mr,  Waterhouse,  that  a  decided  check  had  been  put 
on  field  advertising,  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  leave  no 
beautiful  spot  undesecrated. 


In  this,  only  one  of  the  many  abuses  the  Society  is  laudably 
working  to  remove,  landscape  photographers  are,  or  should  be, 
so  peculiarly  concerned  that  we  are  surprised  the  Society 
has  not  received  the  co-operation  both  of  individual  photo- 
graphers and  photographic  societies  generally.  The  preven- 
tion of  urban  defacement,  due  to  the  boards,  posters,  and 
sky  signs  of  enterprising  advertisers,  is  a  matter  that  must  be 
approached   by  the  light  of  modern  utilitarianism  and  com- 


mercial requirements,  and  is  therefore  beset  with  difficulties  of 
a  more  or  less  insuperable  character.  With  regard,  however, 
to  the  dotting  of  English  landscapes  with  huge  boards  adver- 
tising pills  or  ointments,  the  volume  of  the  outraged  artistic 
sense  and  sentiment  of  the  community  is  so  overwhelming  that 
it  is  only  with  difficulty  their  further  existence  can  be  allowed 
to  tarnish  nature  and  o£fend  the  eye. 

*  *  * 

We  wish  the  Society  every  encouragement  and  success  in  its 
endeavours  to  stem  the  tendency  that  undoubtedly  exists  to 
turn  public  beauty  spots  into  so  many  backgrounds  for  the 
blatant  boastings  of  quack-medicine  vendors.  A  bill  designed 
to  stop  this  wholesale  disfigurement  of  the  country-side  is  to  be 
brought  before  Parliament,  and  if,  as  we  hope  it  will,  it  panes 
and  becomes  law,  there  is  not  a  lover  of  nature  in  the  land  who 
will  not  feel  grateful  to  the  Society,  whose  supporters  should 
include  every  photographer. 

«  •  • 

The  veteran  photographer,  optician,  and  mechanician,  Mr.  F.  H. 
Wenham,  sends  us  this  week  an  article  entitled  Ehctrwjrdphy,  or 
Images  ohtained  hy  Induction  (see  page  84),  which  will  be  read 
with  great  interest  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  Ront^en 
method  of  photographing  with  the  X  rays.  Mr.  Wenham  ]>oint8 
out  that  electrical  luminosity  is  not  essential  to  the  production 
of  chemical  action  on  a  sensitive  surface,  and,  quoting  some 
experiments  of  Dr.  Draper,  of  New  York,  made  in  1840  in 
obtaining  images  on  Daguerreotype  plates  by  means  of  the 
action  of  the  discharge  from  a  Leyden  jar  on  opa(|ue  bodies, 
says  that  Riintgen's  work  appears  to  have  been  to  some  extent 
forestalled  by  these  long-forgotten  experiments. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

In  connexion  with  the  same  subject,  Mr.  W.  Brooks  draws 
our  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  March  1877,  he  read  before 
the  South  London  Photographic  Society  a  paper  entitled 
Magneto-photography,  and  printed  at  page  112  of  our  volume 
for  that  year.  In  this  paper  Mr.  Brooks  described  some 
experiments  by  which  he  got  an  image  in  total  darkness  in  a 
shut-up  box.  He  experimented  with  an  ordinary  borse-shoe 
magnet  about  eight  inches  long  which  he  placed  in  a  box,  poles 
uppermost,  and,  three-eighths  of  an  inch  above  the  poles,  a  card 
perforated  with  lettering.  The  plaie  was  placed  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  above  the  card,  which  was  blackened.  An  exposure  to 
the  magnet  in  total  darkness  for  fifteen  minutes  gave  an  image 
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on  development ;  but  the  strangest  part  was  that  some  almost 
invisible  lettering  on  the  non-perforated  part  of  the  card  also 
developed  up.  Mr.  Brooks  informs  us  that  he  proposes 
resuming  his  experiments. 

*  *  « 

The  humourists  have,  of  course,  seized  upon  the  Rontgen 
method  of  photography  as  a  vehicle  for  the  display  of  their 
wit  and  fancies.  An  esteemed  correspondent,  Mr.  C.  H.  Crosby, 
of  Chicago,  writes  us  as  follows,  under  date,  January  20  :— 
"By  to-day's  mail  I  sead  you  part  of  copy  of  Chiccujo  Tribune, 
of  yesterday,  with  account  of  a  very  astonishing  (?)  advance 
in  photography.  I  presume  same  is  a  '  fake  '  or  humbug.  At 
your  convenience  and  pleasure,  will  jou  please  tell  us  about  it.' 

*  *  * 

Bt  this  time  Mr.  Crosby  will  have  learned  that  neither 
"fake  "nor  humbug  has  anything  to  do  with  the  wonderful 
power  which  the  X  rays  have  of  conveying  to  a  plate  a  de- 
velopable image  of  an  object  through  an  opaque  body.  Our 
Chicago  contemporary  prints  blocks  of  the  now  familiar  hand, 
the  contents  of  a  purse,  &c.,  and  also  makes  the  following  re- 
markable statement,  which  is  also  illustrated  -.—'•Perhaps  the 
most  notable  experimeat  related,  which  illustrated  with  graphic 
clearness  the  eccentric  power  of  the  new  discovery,  was  the 
photograph  of  a  man  seated  beside  a  young  lady  before  the 
photographer  in  ordinary  dres?,  but  whom  the  negative  t>hows 
a  perfect  skeleton.  To  test  the  clearness  with  which  the  new 
process  would  reproduce  the  skeleton  of  a  living  subject,  nega- 
tives were  also  taken  by  the  ordinary  method.  In  the  first 
case  the  spinal  vertebras  were  reproduced  in  every  detail, 
forming  a  ghastly  specimen  of  realism." 

*  •  » 

The  X  rays,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  are  not 
claimed  by  Profefsor  Ilontion  to  betray  ^ueh  discriminative 
gallantry  as  that  which  our  American  contemporary  infers  them 
to  possess.  The  illustration  shows  the  skeleton  to  have  his  arm 
round  the  lady's  waist,  and  not  visible  through  it,  a  fact  which 
dispels  any  attempted  explanation  that  two  exposures  were 
made.     But,  of  course,  the   experiment  referred  to   was   not 

actually  made. 

*  *  * 

In  view  of  the  interest  excited  by  the  topic  of  the  hour,  the 
last  number  of  the  Eoyal  Pbotngr^phio  Society's  Journal  is 
especially  valuable.  Mr.  J.  W.  Giflord's  two  papers  on 
Photography  (hrowjh  Opaque  Substances  are  given,  with  several 
illustrations,  the  latter  of  which  are  of  an  interesting  nature, 
two  of  them  being  from  shadowgraphs  produced  without  the 
intervention  of  a  Crookes'  tube.  The  number  also  contains  a 
full  description  of  the  new  Stigmatic  lens  by  Mr.  Aldis. 


THE  RONTGEN  RAYS. 
Since  the  first  days  of  photographic  discovery  no  such  excite- 
ment has  been  caused  in  the  scientific  and  popular  press  as 
that  produced  by  Professor  Rontgen's  recent  discovery.  The 
daily  papers  and  illustrated  periodicals  contain  voluminous 
reports  of  what  Prifessor  Eder  has  cklled  a  "  new  form  of 
energy,'  and  'one  of  the  most- important  discoveries  of  the 
century.'  The  whole  public  are  familiar  with  the  reproduc- 
tions of  the  )  iotiircs  ohta'Uf  d  by  that  savant,  and  his  numerous 
imitators.  Broadly  speakiTiLT,  what  he  has  discovered  has  been 
the  power  of  certain  radiations  (using  the  term  in  a  wide  ' 
sense)  to  afiect  photographic  films,  though  screened  by  objects  i 


hitherto  considered  absolutely  opaque,  that  is  to  say,  opaque 
to  such  light  or  spectrum  radiations  that  have  yet  been  ex- 
perimented with.  Nearly  all  bodies  are  permeable,  more  or 
less,  by  this  agent,  which  meanwhile  he  has  termed  X  rajs. 
For  some  time  after  the  publication  of  the  discovery  attempts 
were  made  to  show  that  the  same  eflFect  had  been  produced 
years  ago  by  other  investigators,  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
accepted  that  the  X  rays  have  been  discovered  by  Rontgen  alone. 
So  strongly  is  this  felt,  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Science  of  January  27  Professor  Koellicker's  pro- 
posal that  the  new  rays  should  for  the  future  be  called 
Rontgen's  rays  was  received  with  acclamation. 

Rijutgen  rajs  penetrate  mo.sc  substances,  though  the  trans- 
parency is  not  complete.  Duiiug  the  examination  of  many 
substances  it  was  found  that  the  photographic  power  of  the 
rays  passing  through  them  diminished  in  power  with  increase 
of  thickness  of  the  material  experimented  with.  Some  objects, 
however,  are  almost  opaque  to  the  Rontgen  rays.  To  use  the 
discoverer's  words,  his  detailed  experiments  "  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  density  of  the  bodies  is  the  property  whose 
variation  mainly  affects  their  permeability."  Bone  is  almost 
opaque  to  them,  muscle  fairly  permeable.  Hence,  if  a  hand  be 
laid  on  a  dry  plate  and  exposed  to  the  new  rays,  they  pass 
through  its  fleshy  part  without  much  loss  of  power,  but  do  not 
pass  through  the  bone,  and,  in  consequence,  a  developable 
effect  is  produced.  No  eflect  is  produced  underneath  the 
bones,  but  outside  them  the  radiations  act,  hence  a  negative  of 
the  bony  structure  ii  brought  out  upon  development.  This  of 
itself  is  nothing  remarkable,  for,  if  a  strong  light  from  an 
ordinary  source  were  concentrated  on  the  hand,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  somewhat  similar  effect  would  be  produced,  and 
in  a  much  shorter  time.  But  the  pecuUarity  shown  with  the 
new  rajs  is  as  follows  :  First,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the 
plate  be  placed  in  a  closed  dark  shde  or  in  a  box  of  aluminium, 
of  ebonite,  or  of  many  other  substances,  the  actiou  takes  place 
equally  well  as  the  rays  penetrate  them  ;  and,  secondly,  while 
with  sunlight,  ifcc,  actiug  on  the  hand,  the  skeleton  print 
would  be  "fuzzy"  through  the  flesh  diffusing  the  light,* 
with  the  Rontgen  rajs  no  diffusion  takes  place ;  they  pass 
equally  well,  for  example,  through  muddy  water  as  through 
clear.  This  is  a  point  of  paramount  importance  to  bear  in 
mind  when  endeavouring  to  gauge  the  future  possibilities  of 
the  "  new  photography,"  as  it  has  been  termed. 

If  our  explanation  has  l>eeu  followed,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  results  so  far  obtained  are  not  photographs  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  thej'  are  merely  photographed 
shadows.  Indeed,  most  of  the  published  accounts  now  speak 
of  them  8s  shadow  photographs  or  shadowgraphs.  At  this 
stage  we  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion  as  to  the  term  to  be 
used  in  describing  them.  Shadowgraph  is  certainly  a  short 
word,  but  is  contrary  to  all  rules  of  etymology.  Our  sugges- 
tion IS  that  the  new  pictures  be  called  aciograph*',  which  would 
be  expressive  enough  without  a  further  addition  uf  '•  photo." 

We  may  now  dwell  a  little  upon  the  manner  of  producing 
the  new  rajs.  Though  Messrs.  Swinton  &  .Stanton  had  little 
success  with  this  method,  their  discoveries  clearly  enough 
state  that  they  passed  the  discharge  froui  a  large  induction 
coil  through  a  Hittorf's  vacuum  tube,  or  a  well-exhausted 
Crookes'  or  Lenard's  tube.  By  the  bje,  our  good  friends  on 
the  Continent  are  rather  givoi  to  ignoring  ihe  English  in- 
ventors in  namiog  apparatus.  Cr..okes'  ladiotneter  (to  the 
invention  of  which  all  their  discoveries  are  reallj'  indebted) 
was    very    quickly   imita'ed    in   Germany,    whence    we    had 
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Geissler's  tubes,"  Crookes'  tube  is  a  highly  exhausted 
bulb  or  tube,  in  which  are  fused  two  terminals  of  metal. 
When  the  current,  as  above,  is  passed  through,  these  negative 
and  positive  terminals  are  surrounded  with  a  glow.  The 
cathodic  rays  we  read  so  much  of  are  simply  those  from 
the  negative  poles.  Crookes'  tubes  are  made  to  contain  vary- 
ing substances,  which  fluoresce  in  the  rays.  Riiatgen's  rays  are 
those  emitted  by  the  fluorescing  substance  where  excited  by  the 
cathode  radiations.  Glass  is  not  very  transparent  to  them,  so 
that  jtheir  actual  photographic  power  is  much  diminished  in 
passing  through  the  glass  walls,  and  it  is  proposed  to  sub- 
stitute aluminium  for  that  portion  of  the  glass  that  intervenes 
between  the  emanating  RiJntgen  rays  and  the  sensitive  plate. 
So  far,  nothing  has  been  found  which  will  decidedly  deflect  or 
reflect  them  ;  prisms  and  lenses  have  no  effect  in  the  hands  of 
Herr  Riintgen  and  others,  glass,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  paraffin 
and  other  bodies  having  been  tried.  By  placing  certain  pieces 
of  metal  on  the  glass  side  of  a  dry  plate,  and  then  passing  the 
new  rays  through  the  film,  there  was  a  darker  impression  above 
these  pieces  of  metal  ;  this  would  appear  like  a  reflection,  but 
Professor  Riintgen  cannot  pronounce  it  a  case  of  reflection. 

Though  the  new  photographs  may  be  pronounced  "mere 
shadow  pictures,"  it  is  evident  that  they  are  at  least  comparable 
to  microscopic  images  of  an  object  illuminated  by  transmitted 
light  which,  as  every  one  knows,  are  only  really  sharp  in  one 
plane,  but  are  yet  capable  of  giving  invaluable  records  on  the 
photographic  plate. 

This  is  briefly  how  the  matter  stands  at  present.  The 
direction  in  which  further  progress  may  be  expected  is  first  in 
getting  a  stronger  radiation  by  using  a  transparent  substitute 
for  the  slightly  transparent  glass,  and  by  increasing  the  in- 
tensity of  the  initial  radiations.  Secondly,  by  obtaining  a 
figure  exceeding  in  sensitiveness  those  hitherto  employed. 
Possibly  Professor  Schumann's  film  might  prove  more  sensitive. 
Thirdly,  by  experimenting  with  a  large  variety  of  substances  in 
the  endeavour  to  find  one  that  will  reflect  or  refract  the  rays. 
If  such  could  be  foimd,  a  great  increase  of  rapidity  would  be 
obtained,  and  intense  sharpness  could  be  brought  about  by 
reducing  the  emitting  radiant  to  a  point,  although  the  scio- 
graphs  so  far  produced  are  remarkably  free  from  penumbra. 
Again,  variations  of  temperature  of  the  plate,  or  the  medium 
through  which  the  rays  are  allowed  to  pass,  may  materially 
alter  the  ratio  of  impressibility,  or  possibly  lead  to  discovery  of 
refraction  or  reflection. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  survey  without  referring  to  two 
other  remarkable  sets  of  investigations  suggested  by  Riintgen's 
work.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Paris  Academy  as  above,  M. 
d'Arsomval  describes  some  experiments  made  by  M.  Gustave 
Lebon.  He  stated  that  the  radiations  from  an  ordinary 
petroleum  lamp  flame  were  capable  of  influencing  a  plate 
though  covered  by  a  sheet  of  iron  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
thick  if  exposed  for  tw  or  three  hours.  It  is  proved  that  it  is 
not  heat  rays  that  proQuce  these  effects. 

Finally,  we  may  refer  to  the  letter  in  the  English  Mechanic, 
over  the  signature  of  David  E.  Packer,  Astro-Physical  Station, 
S.  Birmingham.  It  states  that,  "from  innumerable  experi- 
ments made  during  the  last  six  months,  it  has  been  found  that 
metallic  plates,  foils,  and  films  are  relatively  transparent  to 
solar  radiance  of  high  refrangibility,  and  that  photographic 
plates  screened  by  such  media  during  exposure  to  direct  sun- 
light are  afiected  in  proportion  to  the  thinness  and  electrical 
conductivity  of  the  interposed  screen."  Pinholes  instead  of 
lenses  gave  splendid  results  of  the  solar  corona. 


Relg-tat  of  the  Barometer.— Thre«  week*  ago  we  oaU«d 
attention  to  the  abnormal  height  the  barometer  had  registered  in 
London,  ;K)-92.  Since  then  it  hai  attained  the  namelheight  in  the 
metropolis.  It  is  stated  that  on  only  five  occaaiont,  during  the  U«t 
hundred-and-twenty  years,  have  the  reading*  exceeded  30-9,  and  it  U 
a  curious  circumstance  that  two  of  tho«e  occasion*  ihoold  have 
occurred  within  about  three  weeks  of  each  other.  High  readings  of 
the  barometer,  in  the  winter,  are  not  always  propitious  to  photo- 
graphy, as  they  are  usually  accompanied  by  calms  and  tog»,  and  th«t 
was  the  case  last  week. 


Price  of  EngravlngTB'— Last  week  there  was  a  two  days' 
auction  sale  of  rare  old  engravings,  by  .Messrs.  Robinson  k  Fisher,  kt 
their  rooms  in  King-street.  It  is  interesting  to  record  some  of  the 
prices  realised.  An  A/mUo  and  the  Sine  Muiet,  after  ( 'ipriani,  by 
Madame  Bovi,  fetched  48/. ;  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  after  Cosway,  by  J. 
Conde,  18/. ;  Guinea  Pigi,  (two)  after  .Morland,  by  Bartolozzi,  S&l.  ■ 
Lord  Gordon's  Children,  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  by  Simon,  43/.  • 
Louisa,  by  J.  R.  Smith,  45/. ;  What  you  WUl,  in  colours,  by  the  same 
hand,  53/.  lis.,  &c.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  fine  examples  of 
the  old  lina  and  mezzotint  engravers  realised  such  good  prices  aa 
they  did  at  this  sale,  for  both  styles  of  engraving  may  now  ^most  be 
looked  upon  as  a  lost  art.  The  old  masters  of  it  have  died  off  and 
no  new  ones  have  been  trained  to  take  their  place,  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  there  will  be  in  the  future.  Photogravure  cannot  well 
be  charged  entirely  with  bringing  this  about,  for,  long  before  it  got 
a  firm  hold,  there  were  but  few  engravers  of  the  old  school  in 
existence,  and  the  majority  of  those  had  passed  their  prime.  Kach 
year  will  therefore  add  to  the  value  of  engravings  by  the  old 
masters  of  the  art. 

VgrlinesB  In  Art. — A  well-known  writer  in  this  month's  A'm*- 
teenth  Century  complains  that  artists  are  losing,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  power  of  appreciating  the  beauties  of  nature ;  and  the  fault  is 
attributed  to  the  want  of  loveliness  in  the  ordinary  surroandinga 
of  modem  life.  It  is  asserted  that  men  living  in  Cromwell-road, 
Kensington,  or  in  any  similar  thoroughfare  in  London,  or  a  Con- 
tinental city,  have  their  ideas  dulled  and  dwarfed  by  the  atmosphere 
around  them,  ''and  this  perversion  of  natural  instincts  in  them 
makes  the  tendency  to  replace  beauty  by  eccentricity  and  by  weirdnesa 
fatally  frequent;"  and  we  learn,  too,  that  their  critics  obey  the 
same  influences,  and  that  "  modern  criticism  is  characterised  by  what 
appears  to  be  a  total  incapacity  to  appreciate  the  quality  of  beauty, 
a  total  insensibility  to  its  absence  from  modem  art."  A\'e  fear  that 
the  charge  is  too  true,  and  most  thoughtful  persons  will  agree  with 
us,  especially  if  they  happen  to  have  visited  the  Dudley  Qalleiy  at 
the  time  that  the  Xew  English  Art  Club  have  temporary  possession 
of  that  Egyptian  temple.  Possibly  too,  when  the  Photographic 
Salon  hold  sway  there,  pictures  may  be  found  on  those  walls  in 
which  beauty  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  It  is  strange  that  so 
much  ugliness  in  art  and  photography  should  gravitate  to  that  room 
in  Piccadilly,  and  our  only  consolation  is  that  the  gallery  is  not  a 
big  one. 

A  Novel  Studio  Accessory.— Many  of  our  older  readers 
will,  most  likely,  remember  that  some  two  or  three  decades  ago  there 
was  an  amusing  controversy  in  the  photographic  press  about  a 
picture  that  was  shown  at  one  of  the  Society's  E.xhibitions,  in  which 
a  seagull  was  depicted  on  the  wing.  The  point  raised  was  whether 
it  was  a  living  gull,  or  only  "  a  gull  on  the  public,"  as,  at  that 
period,  the  collodion  process  was  the  most  sensitive  one  in  vogue. 
Recently  a  gull — a  real  seagull — in  connexion  with  photography, 
has  been  engaging  the  attention  of  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  in 
the  Law  Courts.  It  appears  that  a  photographer,  Annie  Sintpeoa, 
had  tamed  a  seagull.  It  would  answer  to  its  name,  come  when 
called,  would  take  food  from  the  hand.  The  bird  was,  and  probably 
is,  still  used  by  its  owner  in  her  business.  The  lady  was  summoned 
before  the  Justices  sitting  at  Buxton  for  cruelty  to  the  bird  by 
cutting  its  pinion.  The  Justices,  though  thinking  there  had  been 
cruelty  to  the  bird,  dismissed  the  summons  on  the  ground  that  the 
bird  was  not  a  domestic  animal  witb'n  the  meaning  of  the  statute. 
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Against  this  decision  an  appeal  was  heard  at  the  Law  Courts  a  few 
days  ago,  with  the  result  that  it  was  dismissed,  the  Judges  holding 
that  a  seagull  ia  not  a  domestic  animal. 


During  the  hearing  of  the  case  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  one  of  the 
learned  Judges  (Mr.  Justice  Williams),  in  reference  to  the  bird  being 
used  in  the  business,  remarked  that  "a  stufE-d  bird  would  do  as  well 
as  a  live  one  for  the  photographic  pictures."  To  this  the  counsel 
for  th»  appellants  replied,  "  No ;  for  any  one  could  see  in  the 
picture  whether  it  was  a  stuffed  bird  or  a  live  bird."  That  is  not 
all,  however,  as  there  is  a  novelty  in  having  a  real  live  bird  as  an 
accessory  which  is  not  the  case  with  a  stuffed  one ;  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  it  does  add  to  its  mistress's  business,  notwithstanding 
the  alleged  cruelty. 

A  Ifew  Engravlngr  Process. — One  day  last  week,  Pro- 
fessor lleromer  gave  a  demonstration  at  the  Fine  Art  Society's  on 
his  patented  method  of  producing  engraved  plates.  This  method 
has  been  duly  lauded  in  the  lay  press,  and  by  artists,  because  it 
preserves  the  actual  touch  of  the  artist  himself.  The  method  is 
this :  A  copper  plate  is  silvered  on  the  surface :  on  this  the  artist 
paints  his  picture  in  a  particular  kind  of  black  ink,  then,  while  the 
work  is  tacky,  it  is  dusted  over  with  a  certain  powder  which  is  said 
to  adhere  in  a  discriminating  way ;  the  coarsest  particles  adhering 
only  to  the  deepest  shadows,  and  the  finest  only  to  the, delicate  tints 
this  powder  also  gives  a  conducting  surface.  After  the  superfluous 
powder  has  been  dusted  off  an  electrotype  is  made,  and  that  forms 
the  printing  plate. 

Some  little  mystery  is  made,  in  the  reports  we  have  seen  of  this 
process,  as  to  what  the  special  ink  and  the  powder  is  composed  of. 
We  find,  on  reference  to  the  specification — Herkomer  &  Cox — that 
the  ink  is  composed  of  almond  and  castor  oil,  mixed  with  German  or 
lamp-black — equal  parts  of  the  two  oils  and  the  black.  The  powder 
is  composed  of  equal  parts  of  asphaltum  and  copper-bronze  powder. 
The  latter  gives  the  conducting  surface.  We  may  have  something 
more  to  say  on  this  method  of  producing  printing  plates,  as  com- 
pared with  some  other  processes  at  an  early  date.  Apropos  of  a 
letter,  in  a  daily  contemporary,  from  Mr.  Wedmore,  extolling  the 
process,  the  following  amusing  letter  "  descriptive  "  (?)  of  the  Pretsch 
process,  appeared  in  the  Standard,  which  will,  doubtless,  raise  a  laugh 
with  those  familiar  with  that  process : — 

"  The  New  Artistic  Process.  '  Sir, — Mr.  Wedmore'a  letter  in 
the  Standard  of  to-day  carries  me  back  to  the  Fifties,  when  Herr 
Paul  Pretsch,  an  Austrian  savant,  established  himself  in  an  old  house 
in  Holloway,  where  there  were  gold  fish  in  a  pond  in  the  garden. 
(All  this  helps  the  memory.)  He  took  his  positives  on  the  roof,  which 
looked  like  a  small  light-house,  then  spread  his  viscid  red  mivture 
upon  a  fflass  plate  over  the  picture,  and  when  dry  got  a  depressed  replica 
upon  a  i/utta-percha  mould.  This  mould  was  then  carefully  levelled 
by  a  spirit  machine,  and  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  poured  over  it, 
after  which  he  got  a  matrix  to  print  from  bv  hanging  the  mould  in 
the  acid  bath  with  the  voltaic  attachment.  He  called  this  a  photo- 
galvano-graphic  process.' "     [The  italics  are  ours.] 


ELECTOGRAPHY,  OR  IMAGES  OBTAINED  BY 
INDUCTION. 

The  recent  accidental  discovery  seems  to  be  based  upon  a  miscon- 
ception that  light,  or  some  hitherto  unknown  modification  of  it,  has 
something  to  do  with  the  effect.  A  Crookes-vacuum  tube  in  a  state 
of  electric  luminosity  is  not  at  all  essential ;  a  sparking  coil,  or  a 
Wimshurst  influence  electrical  machine,  would  be  preferable.  It  is 
well  known  that,  if  a  body  is  charged  with  static  electricity,  such  as 
the  prime  conductor  of  an  electric  machine,  it  will  induce  a  charge, 
or,  if  uninsulated,  a  current  of  electricity  in  all  surrrounding  bodies, 
mid  the^f.  acain,  will  influence  and  charge  other  bodies,  even  through 
plates  of  intervening  substances.  These  conditions  may  be  quite  un- 
accompanied with  any  degree  of  luminosity,  yet  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  they  exert  a  feeble  chemical  action  on  a  highly  sensitive 
plate,   and  interposed  bodies,    or   substances    of   different    surface  ' 


structure,  or  parts  of  varying  inductive  capacity,  will  develop  a 
structure  otherwise  invisible  and  unknown. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  I  take  the  following  extracts  from 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Draper  of  New  York,  published  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Magazine  for  October  1840,  premising  that  the  old,  slow 
Daguerreotype  process  only  was  known  at  that  time: — "I  was  de- 
sirous of  ascertaining  if  electricity  had  any  similar  effect.  The 
coins  and  medals  upon  it  (the  sensitive  plate)  were  submitted  to 
discharges  from  a  large  Leyden  jar.     On   exposing  it  to  mercurial 

vapour,  the  impressions  were  very  prettily  brought  out With 

a  view  of  ascertaining  the  distance  at  which  bodies  might  be  copied 
I  placed  upon  a  plate  of  polished  copper  a  thick  piece  of  plate  glass, 
over  this  a  square  of  metal  and  several  other  things,  each  being 
larger  than  the  body  beneath.  These  were  all  covered  with  a  deal 
box,  which  was  more  than  half  an  inch  distant  from  the  plate. 
Things  were  left  in  this  position  for  a  night.  On  exposing  to  the 
vapour  of  mercury,  it  was  found  that  each  article  was  copied,  the 
bottom  of  the  deal  box  more  faithfully  than  any  of  the  others,  the 
grain  of  the  wood  being  imaged  on  the  plate I  feel  con- 
vinced that  we  have  to  do  with  some  thermic  influence,  and  that  it 
will  eventually  be  found  that  some  purely  calorific  excitement  pro- 
duces a  molecular  change,  or  that  a  thermo-electric  action  is  induced 
which  ejfects  some  change  in  the  jmlaritiea  of  the  ultimate  atoms  of  the 
solid."    (Italics  mine.) 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  subject  has  to  some  extent  been 
forestalled  by  these  long-forgotten  experiments :  I  may  mention  a 
fact  familiar  to  most  photographers.  Oftentimes  a  piece  of  sensi- 
tised paper  has  been  placed  within  the  pages  of  a  book  in  order  to 
preserve  and  shield  it  from  the  action  of  light,  and  been  forgotten 
for  some  days.  It  will  then  be  found  that  the  whole  of  the  printed 
matter  has  become  transferred  to  the  sensitive  paper,  so  as  to  be 
distinctly  legible.  This  phenomenon  has  been  peremptorily  dis- 
missed, with  the  assertion  that  the  silver  has  been  reduced  by  the 
action  of  the  carbon  of  the  printer's  ink.  As  absolute  contact  is  not 
necessary  to  produce  the  impression,  I  was  never  satisfied  with  this 
explanation,  as  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  there  is  an  ever- continued 
exhalation  of  carbon  from  the  ink ;  therefore  some  other  reason  is 
required,  and  Professor  Draper's  electric  suggestion  is  probably  the 
correct  explanation.  Some  paper,  when  rubbed,  is  highly  electric, 
and  it  might  be  worth  while  to  place  the  sensitive  photographic 
surface  beneath  sheets  of  paper  that  have  been  excited  by  rubbing, 
and  so  ascertain  if  the  effect  is  enhanced  or  the  time  of  exposura 
shortened. 

No  one  will  now  incur  the  hardihood  of  repeating  the  old  challenge 
of  the  clairvoyants  of  spreading  a  bank-note  at  the  bottom  of  a  box 
to  be  presented  to  any  one  that  can  tell  the  number  without  opening 
the  box.  F.  H.  Wenham. 


II. 


DIGRESSIONS. 
-Limitations.    The  Nude. 


Although  I  do  not  disagree  with  the  principle  expressed  in  the  word*. 
"  Liberty  for  All,"  I  kndw  that  liberty  is  all  the  better  for  a  little 
restraint,  and  that  it  makes  as  much  for  progress  to  know  what  not 
to  do  as  what  to  do.  A  brilliant  flash  of  silence  has  been  known  to 
have  more  effect  than  most  eloquent  speech,  and  there  is  more  artistic 
satisfaction  in  the  simple  breadth  of  a  luminous  twilight  than  in  the 
noisy  and  multitudinous  detail  shown  under  the  mid-day  sun.  Over- 
elaboration  is  a  frequent  destroyer,  and  a  painting  is  sometimes  at  its 
best  long  before  it  is  sup])osed  to  be  finished.  Art  is  to  some  extent 
suggestion.  Occasionally,  however,  the  highly  finished  reign ■< 
supreme,  but  it  is  by  aid  of  other  and  greater  qualities.  It  is  possibl. 
to  have  too  much  performance  to  leave  room  for  promise,  and  thert- 
is  much  poetry  in  promise.  A  few  scratches  of  an  etching  needle 
may  show  more  genius  than  an  altar  piece,  though  this  great  truth  has 
been  much  depended  upon  and  worked  by  charlatans. 

Most  excellent  work  is  sometimes  thrown  away  because  bestowed 
on  a  wrong  object,  and,  to  come  to  our  own  art,  very  perfect  photo- 
graphy is  often  wasted  in  a  mistaken  direction.  Indeed,  in  photo- 
graphy it  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  matter  of  serious  study  what 
to  do  and  what  not  to  do. 
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Admitting    that    there     seem    to    be    no    bounds    to    the    ap 
j)lication  of   mechanical   photography,  there   are   many  limitations 
to    its    artistic    application   that    should    be   recognised    and    ac- 
]fliowledged. 

Here  is  a  quaint  example.  In  a  recent  number  of  one  of  our 
"favourite  American  photographic  magazines,  the  author  of  an 
illustration  excuses  the  badness  of  his  picture  by  explaining  that 
"  the  day  was  terribly  hot,  and  the  poor  cow  was  tormented  by  legions 
•of  flies,  and  we  found  it  impossible  to  get  the  composition  we  wanted.'' 
Now,  surely  the  artist  lost  sight  of  several  lawful  limitations.  The 
first  was  that  the  picture  should  not  have  been  taken  at  all  in  such 
weather.  A  cow  tormented  by  legions  of  flies  should  not  have  been 
selected  as  a  subject  for  pictorial  treatment ;  moreover,  if  the  photo- 
grapher cannot  get  the  composition  he  wanted,  and  he  fails  to  realise 
his  intention,  he  should  not  ask  our  acceptance  of  some  inferior  want 
of  intention.  In  this  case  the  photographer  rightly  gives  the  pro- 
duction up  as  a  work  of  art,  but  he  does  not  explain  why  the  negative> 
w^hich  was  not  what  he  wanted,  was  not  destroyed  at  once.  I  sup- 
pose not  one  in  a  hundred  negatives  survives  its  birth,  but  there  is 
still  nothing  like  enough  destruction  done.  The  negative  to  which  I 
have  referred  was  not  all  waste.  Nothing  is  wasted  in  America.  On 
the  principle,  I  suppose,  that  Providence  brings  nothing  into  the 
■world  without  some  good  purpose — not  even  sugar-candy  or  the  new 
■developers — failing  as  art,  the  photographer  turns  his  negative  to 
'Use,  and  concludes  his  explanation  with  the  usual  tag  to  American 
illustrations,  an  advertisement. 

"But  it  speaks  well  for  C 's  plates  with  metol   developer." 

Here  ought  to  be  another  limitation.  One  of  the  things  most  cal- 
•culated  to  knock  all  poetry  out  of  a  work  of  art  is  turning  it  into  an 
advertisement  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  made,  like  a  Mellin's 
fcaby. 

Turning  over  the  American  magazines,  we  occasionally  come  to  a 
lovely  portrait  or  genre  picture,  and,  of  course,  want  to  know  the 
name  of  the  picture  and  the  producer.  For  a  long  time  the  young 
lady  sitter  seemed  to  be  christened,  in  very  large  letters,  "  Aristo  " 
•or  "Ilo,"  or  some  such  names,  which  showed  a  want  of  originality 
in  the  artists.  Now  she  is  "  Somebody's  Ililf-tone."  Then  the  cows 
:and  .sheep  began  to  bear  the  same  names,  and  further  investigation 
showed  that  the  names  meant  the  paper  or  the  plate  used  in  their 
production.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  at  least  one  of  the  American 
papers,  the  Photographic  Times,  has  given  up  the  practice,  and 
respects  art. 

It  is  possible  to  get  into  two  minds  over  the  limitations  of  our 
ert.  On  the  one  side  I  want  all  possible  liberty :  on  the  other,  I 
bave  a  feeling  that  no  artist,  in  whatever  material,  should  transcend 
the  bounds  of  the  process  which  he  has  adopted.  The  end  should  be 
truly  adapted  to  the  means.  "  One  of  the  most  striking  signs  of  the 
decay  of  art,"  says  Goethe,  "is  when  we  see  its  separate  provinces 
mixed  up  together.  The  arts  themselves,  as  well  as  their  varieties, 
are  closely  related  to  each  other,  and  have  a  great  tendency  to  unite, 
and  even  lose  themselves  in  each  other ;  but  herein  lies  the  duty,  the 
merit,  the  dignity  of  the  true  artist,  that  he  knows  how  to  separate 
that  department  in  which  he  labours  from  the  others,  and,  so  far  as 
may  be,  isolates  it."  However,  it  is  not  fettering  liberty  to 
•endeavour  to  prevent  one  method  or  style  competing  with  another, 
■or  to  save  ingenuity  from  taking  false  directions. 

Taste  has  improved  the  world  by  limiting  different  materials  to 
their  o'wn  natural  appearances — wall  paper,  for  instance,  no  longer 
pretends  to  be  wood  or  marble — without  limiting  art,  and  I  don't 
Icnow  that  it  is  necessary  for  photography  to  look  like  the  results  of 
any  other  art.  On  the  other  hand,  it  need  not  insist  on  the  brand  of 
its  calling ;  there  need  be  no  insistance  on  its  looking  aggressively 
photographic.  Each  art  should  respect  its  own  individuality,|^but 
not  worship  it  as  a  fetich. 

Photography  can  only  represent  what  is  before  it.  If  we  are  to 
accept  this  stereotyped  saying,  which  we  will  for  the  moment,  it 
helps  to  clear  away  and  place  outside  our  boundaries  many  things 
that  are  not  worth  sighing  for,  and  better  out  of  our  way.  It  clears 
off  all  the  past,  the  dead  and  gone  and  vanished.  The  true  artist  in 
all  materials  has  still  something  of  the  "vision  and  faculty  divine." 

tMuch  is  denied  to  us  in  poetry,  history,  and  legend — we  are  not 
allowed  to  guess  and  call  it  true ;  but  we  have  plenty  left,  and  shall 
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have  more  when  we  have  eyes  to  see.  But  tha  pbotognpher  thould 
always  keep  in  mind  that,  if,  in  the  nature  of  thing*,  he  U  boaad  to 
have  his  object  before  him,  be  is  not  bound  to  Me  it  m  othen  ••• 
it.  Indeed,  I  do  not  think  any  two  photographer*  can  s««  or  rapr*- 
sent  precisely  alike.  Individuality  is  bound  to  come  in,  and  a  rar^ 
little  variation  seems  to  make  all  the  <lifferenc«.  Thare  i*  th*t 
curious  instance,  which  will  be  a  precedent,  in  the  lait  Pall  Mali 
Exhibition  of  two  pictures  of  the  same  lubject,  under  similar  con- 
ditions, of  nearly  the  same  size,  hung  close  together,  the  only  sariou* 
difference  seeming  to  be  in  the  title ;  yet  the  Judg^  were  able  to 
detect  a  variation — some  subtle  poetic  amma,  perhaps — in  one  of 
them  which  made  it  worthy  of  a  medal,  and  the  other  un- 
worthy. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  artist  to  see  beautifully,  and  to  show 
men  what  they  might  see  if  they  also  were  artists. 

But,  whatever  limitations  we  may  find  prudent  in  our  practice, 
we  should  allow  none  to  its  possibilities.  We  should  use  our  limi- 
tations only  for  convenience  and  to  simplify  our  work.  Within 
ordinary  bounds,  the  art  has  much  more  flexibility  in  its  technique 
than  some  critics  will  allow  themselves  to  believe ;  and  science  haa 
done  much  to  retard  the  true  interests  of  photography,  eze>!pt  as  a 
handmaid  to  other  arts  and  many  trades.  Here  is  a  new  instance. 
Artists  are  now  proving  that  carbon  prints  can  be  developed  from 
the  front.  Science  has  been  telling  us  for  years  that  this  is  im- 
possible, and  now  says — at  which  we  smile — that,  if  it  is  possible, 
it  is  a  modification  of  something  suggested  nearly  forty  years  ago  by 
science,  and  that  its  excellence  depends  on  a  defect ! 

What  is  it  that  suggests  that  some  remarks  on  the  nude  in  photo- 
graphy would  be  in  place  here  !■'  Ought  it  to  be  one  of  our  limita- 
tions, or  would  that  demand  be  too  narrow  ? 

In  the  present  age  and  condition  of  the  world,  the  nude  in  photo- 
graphy is  an  anachronism,  except  in  the  uncivilised  portions  thereof 
The  nude  still  exists  among  savages  who  have  not  yet  been  civilisad 
out  of  their  taste  for  the  manners  and  customs  of  Paradise  as  we 
are  taught  they  existed ;  but  it  does  not  seem  up  to  date  for  yonn; 
gentlemen  to  walk  about  undressed,  and  for  young  women  with 
wasp-like  waists  and  distorted  tOfS  to  disport  themselves  "mit  nodings 
on."  The  nude  and  the  undressed  are  diflferent  things ;  these  figures 
would  be  not  so  much  nude  as  undressed.  To  some  people  this 
would  mean  the  same  thing,  but  "  oh,  the  difference ! "  I  do  not 
say  this  out  of  any  consideration  or  respect  for  Mrs.  Grundy  or  her 
tribe,  it  is  a  matter  of  art.  The  nude  is  the  divine  ideal ;  the  un- 
dressed is  the  modem  naked  girl,  and,  like  the  angel  with  the  vicar, 
she  makes  no  apology  for  her  impossibility ;  and,  as  I  have  suggested 
before,  the  impossible  is  an  established  limitation. 

The  nude  has  no  excuse  if  not  beautiful ;  the  modem  nude  is  not 
beautiful.  By  the  bye,  if  anybody  wants  to  prove  that  it  is,  photo- 
graphic evidence  will  be  accepted.  If  many  people  were  asked  what 
was  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world,  they  would  say  without 
hesitation  the  Venus  of  Milo ;  the  other  end  of  the  scale  ia  the 
modem  model  for  what  Trilby  calls  "the  altogether."  The 
least  touch  of  imperfection  in  the  form,  or  awkwardnes."  of 
motion,  and  down  comes  the  ideal  to  earth,  and  is  of  the  earth, 
earthy. 

There  is  too  much  realism  in  the  photographic  nude.  The  nude 
belongs  to  poetic  art,  and  in  this,  above  all,  we  must  accept  strong 
conventions.  The  object  is  not  nakedness,  but  an  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  graceful  lines  and  forms,  delicate  shades,  and  grada- 
tions ;  the  subject  must  be  many  planes  above  reality.  Absolute 
realism  never  succeeds.  Effort  is  now  being  made  to  introduce  "  real 
conversation  "  on  the  stage ;  but  it  only  succeeds— if,  indeed,  it  does 
succeed — in  aftemoon-tea  comedy.  'The  poetic  drama  must  be  in 
verse  of  some  kind  ;  so  also  must  the  nude  be  idealised,  and  who  can 
idealise  a  modem  waist  or  a  distorted  foot— or,  indeed,  any  human 
form  marred  by  artificial  devices  ?  It  has  been  wisely  said  that  the 
ideal  is  the  blossom  of  the  tree,  realisation  is  its  fruit— and  some- 
times the  fruit  sets  the  teeth  on  edge. 

The  only  excuse,  then,  for  the  nude  is  beauty,  to  which  may  be 
added  the  skill  ivith  which  it  is  executed  in  line  or  colour.  It  is  too 
late  for  a  photographer  to  claim  credit  for  any  great,  amount  of 
beauty  of  execution  ;  there  is  no  opportunity  of  shswing  beauty  of 
colour,  atd  beauty  of  line  is  handicappel  by  want  of   beautiful 
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models.     Fashion  has  destroyed  nature  here.    What  it  has  done  is 
clearly  explained  in  the  familiar  punning  verse : — 
"  It  matters  not,  though  doctors  may 

Declare  that  it  will  Mil, 
The  awful  corset's  here  to-day, 

And  stay  of  corset  will." 
Moreover,  if  perfect  models  were  possible  to  make  the  nude  in 
photography  acceptable,  we  should  want  the  universal  artistic  re- 
finement of  the  Greeks  or  the  indifference  of  the  savage.     We  hold 
a  middle  place,  our  cultivation  is  too  artificial. 

Just  a  final  word.  It  comes  as  a  matter  of  course  for  some  people 
to  say  "  studies  of  the  nude  would  be  so  useful  to  the  artist,"  meaning 
the  painter  or  sculptor ;  meaning  those  who  ought  to  be  quite  com- 
petent to  paint  or  model  for  themselves.  For  my  part,  I  would  no 
more  offer  to  design  his  work  for  the  painter,  than  I  would  to 
finish  his  picture  for  him — however  much  I  could  see  it  wanted  it. 
The  more  the  painter  does  without  "  outside  help  "  the  better.  The 
better  for  his  picture,  himself,  and  pictorial  honesty  and  morality. 
That  a  vast  quantity  of  valuable  property  of  this  kind  is  appro- 
priated is  certain,  but  this  kind  of  flat  burglary  is  becoming  more 
dangerous  daily,  particularly  when  the  delinquent  takes  Oliver 
Cromwell's  advice,  and  copies  "warts  and  all"  on  the  tiger's  nose. 
Then  the  copyist  gives  himself  away,  and,  if  there  is  a  Gambler 
Bolton  about,  he  who  "  takes  what  isn't  his'n  "  is  found  out  and  has 
to  pay.  H.  P.  Robinson. 
♦ 

BY  THE  WAY. 

The  past  month  has  undoubtedly  been  one  of  excitement  in  photo- 
graphic matters,  owing  chiefly  to  the  publication  of  Professor 
Riintgen's  remarkable  discovery  of  the  so-called  photographic  action 
of  certain  rays  whose  nature  it  is,  up  to  the  present  time,  impossible 
to  classify  with  any  certainty.  It  seems  absurd,  however,  to  describe 
as  photographic  an  action  that  goes  on  in  absolute  darkness  and  is 
produced  by  rays  that  are  quite  invisible  to  the  eye,  and  which, 
moreover,  appears  to  set  at  defiance  all  the  laws  that  govern  the 
action  of  ordinary  light.  AVhatever  may  be  the  true  nature  of  the 
manifestations  so  far  obtained,  there  can  be  even  now  little  doubt  on 
the  subject  of  the  ultimate  value  of  the  new  power  in  various 
directions ;  and,  whether  or  not  subsequent  researches  prove  the 
X  rays  to  be  subject  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  reflection  and  refraction, 
it  seems  that  already,  in  the  present  crude  condition  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  there  is  a  wide  field  open  for  experiment. 

It  is  true  the  investigation  of  such  questions  as  this  is  confined 
to  few  hands ;  but  this  is  perhaps  not  a  misfortune,  but  otherwise, 
since  those  who  possess  or  have  access  to  the'  needful  scientific 
appliances  are  just  those  who  are  individually,  both  by  training  and 
by  instinct,  capable  of  accurate  judgment  in  investigations  of  this 
character.  The  amateur  pur  et  simple,  using  the  term  in  its  highest 
and  best  signification,  is  a  useful,  and  maybe  a  valuable,  assistant  in 
some  directions  ;  but  in  matters  of  pure  science,  involving,  as  does 
this,  the  careful  weighing  and  comparison  of  facts,  theories,  and 
hypotheses,  it  is  better  that  the  work  should  be  left  to  thoroughly 
trained  minds  and  skilled  hands.  It  is,  at  least,  satisfactory  to  know 
that,  young  as  is  the  new  science,  there  are  already  so  many  com- 
petent workers  not  only  able  but  willing  to  devote  their  energies  to 
its  investigation ;  and,  though  the  outcome  of  it  all  may  possess  little 
practical  usefulness  to  the  ordinary  photographer,  we  cannot  but, 
one  and  all,  look  on  with  the  greatest  interest  at  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  this,  the  latest  of  modern  scientific  wonders. 

Turning  from  Professor  Riintgen's  discovery,  we  come  to  Pro- 
fessor Ilerkomer's  invention,  if  such  a  term  can  be  applied  to  any- 
thing appertaining  to  art,  for,  hi  it  noted,  the  title  of  "  New  Art" 
is  claimed  for  this  latest  method  of  engraving,  though  how  one  who 
has  proved  himself  so  bitter  ati  enemy  of  photography  and  kindred 
or  cognate  methods  of  reproduction  can  consistently  claim  such  a 
title  for  so  mechanical  a  method  is  rather  a  puzzle. 

We  have  not  to  consider  in  this  connexion  the  broad  question  as 
tT  whether  photography  is  or  is  not  an  art,  or  only  a  mere  mechanical 
process,  but  the  narrower  one,  whether  a  picture  by  Professor 
ilerkomer's  "  New   Art "  is  any  more  an  artistic  production  than 


a  photogravure  or  other  photographic  reproduction  direct  from  the 
work  of  an  artist.  So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  should 
answer,  without  any  hesitation,  in  the  negative,  and  I  should  go 
further  and  say  that  the  photographic  rendering  would,  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  be  superior  to  the  "  autographic." 

Professor  Herkomer's  idea  appears  to  be  that  because,  to  descend 
to  mere  technical  terms,  the  "  resist "  is  applied  to  the  metal  plate 
by  the  discriminating  brush  of  an  artist  instead  of  being  uniformly 
spread  in  the  form  of  a  varnish  to  be  afterwards  cut  through  with 
the  graver  or  etching  needle,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  photographic 
means,  that  the  result  must  possess  greater  artistic  claims.  But  he 
quite  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  work  of  the  artist  ceases  with  the 
transference  of  the  idea  to  canvas,  paper,  metal,  or  whatever  basis 
may  be  selected  for  its  translation  into  graphic  form ;  indeed  the 
artist  may  be  said  to  complete  his  task  with  the  inception  of  the 
idea,  and  the  mechanician  then  commences,  be  he  painter,  engraver, 
etcher,  or  photographer.  It  does  not  seem  to  matter  much  from  an 
art  point  of  view  whether,  in  the  case  of  an  engraving  or  an  etching 
as  it  reaches  the  public,  the  "  artist "  does  his  work,  including  the 
mechanical  portion  that  is  inseparable  from  it,  upon  the  canvas  or 
upon  the  metal  plate,  with  the  brush,  the  etching  needle,  or  with 
"  bits  of  wood  and  the  finger  tips ;  "  but,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
quality  of  result,  it  does  mast  certainly  appear  as  if  a  better  result 
would,  or  should,  accrue  from  a  proper  division  of  the  labour,  leaving 
to  the  artist  the  conception  and  rendering  of  the  subject  in  whatever 
medium  suits  hiln  best,  and  to  the  engraver  or  etcher  the  task  of 
translating  it  into  suitable  "  diffusible  "  form  in  the  best  manner 
possible. 

But  Professor  Herkomer's  claim  is  that  by  his  method  the  artist 
is  enabled  to  "  reach  the  masses  with  his  autographic  touch,"  or,  in 
other  words,  is  enabled  to  do  without  the  aid  of  photography  what 
])hotography  is  so  well  known  in  this  direction  to  be  capable  of 
doing,  namely,  to  faithfully  reproduce  the  original  without  losing  or 
destroying  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  individual  artist,  a  task  so 
difficult  to  the  ordinary  engraver  or  etcher.  But,  then.  Professor 
Herkomer  abominates  photography  in  any  form,  but  "  process "  in 
particular,  because  it  renders  art  "  diffusible "  at  a  cheap  rate,  or 
comparatively  cheap ;  and  even  Professor  Herkomer  recognises  the 
advantage  to  the  artist  of  "  diffuslbility,"  or,  in  other  words,  he 
knows  that  the  reproduction  in  popular  form  and  at  popular  prices 
adds  materially  to  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  artist's  work,  and  this 
branch  of  the  work  he  wishes  to  keep  in  his  own  hands. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  is  such  a  method  as  that  of  Professor 
Herkomer's  likely  to  preserve  the  "autographic  touch,"  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  artist,  any  better  than  would  be  done  by  the  average 
engraver  or  etcher,  or  half  as  well  as  by  photography  ?  I  think  not, 
more  especially  if  we  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  artist-becomes 
his  own  engraver,  and  takes  up  a  task  for  which  he  has  had  no 
special  training;  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Professor 
Herkomer  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that,  in  working  his  process,  the 
artist  has  "  no  new  technicalities  to  acquire,  technicalities  that  have 
hindered  many  an  artist  from  taking  to  plate  work."  Evidently, 
then,  the  "  new  art "  is  regarded  by  its  author  as  not  only  "  auto- 
graphic," but  also  "  automatic,"  as  requiring  neither  skill  nor  brains 
in  carrying  it  out,  so  far  as  the  mechanical  portions  are  concerned. 

Many  photographers  will  be  perhaps  better  able  than  Professor 
Herkomer  himself  to  judge  how  far  the  ordinary  artist,  devoid  of 
technical  training,  will  be  likely  to  succeed  with  this  combiaation  of 
moulding  and  electrotyplng ;  for,  much  as  the  Professor  detests 
photography,  he  is  not  above  taking  a  few  hints  fi'om  its  methods. 
Thus  his  new  "autographic  method"  of  forming  a  printing  surface 
looks  very  like  a  combination  of  the  "dusting-on"  process.  Colonel 
Waterhouse's  process  of  photogravure  and  electrotype ;  and,  though 
each  of  these  threi  processes  requires  for  its  Individual  working  a 
considerable  amount  of  knowledge  and  manipulative  skill,  their 
combination  is  to  present  no  difficulties  to  the  artist  who  is  able  to 
transfer  his  ideas  in  a  "thick  black  pigment  resembling  printer's 
ink "  to  a  silvered  copper  plate.  The  artist  by  this  means  is  to  be 
able  to  reach  the  public  direct  with  his  own  "autographic  touch" 
unsullied,  and,   above  all,  though  it  is  not  specifically  mentioned, 
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"  scoop  in  the  coin "  without  the  interference  of  any  middleman  in 
thu  shape  of  the  engraver  or  photographer.     We  shall  see. 

I  read  in  last  week's  Journal  a  brief  notice  of  the  death  of  Pro- 
fessor Henry  J.  Newton  of  New  York,  who,  some  fifteen  to  twenty 
years  ago,  figured  very  prominently  in  the  amateur  photographic 
world  of  America.  On  the  principle  of  De  mortuis  kc,  I  should  be 
loth  indeed,  to  write  anything  derogatory  of  one  who  in  his  life- 
time was  an  ardent  and  enthusiastic  worker  in  the  interests  of  pho- 
tography ;  but  the  absurd,  though  well-intentioned,  claims  made  by 
his  "  obituarist "  if  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged  into  "  history  "  in 
the  columns  of  The  British  Journal  op  Photoorapuy,  of  all 
places,  would  lead  to  bring  ridicule,  rather  than  honour,  to  his 
memory. 

Amongst  other  things  it  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  the  Scientific 
American,  that  the  late  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton  "recommended  the  use  of 
nitrate  of  ammonia  in  the  silver  bath  for  the  sensitising  of  albumen 
paper,  by  which  the  need  of  preliminary  fuming  with  ammonia  is 
avoided."  So  far  as  I  recollect,  Mr.  Newton's  name  was  little,  if  at  all, 
known  in  connexion  with  ])hotography  previous  to  twenty  years  or 
so  ago,  but  the  introduction  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  into  the  silver 
bath  was  made  by  Marlow  in  1860  or  18(51.  Its  use  was  to  enable  a 
bath  weaker  in  silver  to  be  employed,  and  the  same  end  was  later 
arrived  at  in  the  States  by  ammonia  fuming.  If  Newton  redis- 
covered the  fact  that  the  nitrate  might  replace  fuming,  it  does  not 
alter  the  fact  of  Marlow's  earlier  publication. 

Then,  again,  he  is  stated,  in  1876-7,  to  have  improved  the  collodio- 
bromide  process  and  prepared  an  emulsion  as  cjuick  as  wet  plates. 
About  that  date  he  certainly  published  a  formula  brimful  of  fanciful 
variations,  most  of  which,  if  not  direct  complications,  were  at  least 
of  doubtful  value.  But  the  essential  features  of  the  process  to 
which  it  owed  any  qualities  of  rapidity  it  might  possess  had  all  been 
published  previously  by  his  countryman,  Carey  Lea,  and  others ;  and 
as  a  process  his  formula  proved  a  dead  failure  on  this  side  of  the 
water.  f 

Next,  he  is  stated  to  have  suggested  the  use  of  the  fi.Ked  alkalies  in  f 
place  of  ammonia  in  development ;  but  here,  again.  Major  Russell,  in  ( 
the  early  "  sixties,"  and  later,  about  1867,  the  late  Thomas  Sutton  ' 
had  forestalled  him  by  at  least  ten  years.     Finally,  he  is  said  to  have  ! 
"  advised  the  use  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  in  the  developer,  and 
the  single  solution  iodide  of  mercury  intensified  for  gelatine  plates.''  I 
The  first  of  these  was  introduced  by  A.  L.  Henderson  in  1879,  and  ' 
the  second  by  B.  J.  Edwards  about  the  same  time,  a  period  at  which 
gelatine  plates  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  established  a  footing  in 
America.     If,  later  on,  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  ; 
New  York,  on  Mr.  Newton's  advice,  included  ferro-prussiate  of  potash  i; 
in  their ''  Standard "  developing  formula,  as  I  believe  was  the  case,  i 
it  does  not  deprive  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  of  the  original  credit  of  its  ! 
introduction,    and    the    same    remark    applies    to    the    mercurial 
intensifier. 

I  repeat  I  should  be  loth  to  attempt  to  deprive  a  deceased  experi- 
mentalist of  any  credit  due  to  him ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that,  in 
this  instance,  Mr.  Newton  would  have  laid  claim  in  any  one  case  to 
being  the  introducer  of  any  of  the  novelties  mentioned.  The 
paragraph  is  only  a  glaring  instance  of  the  want  of  care  exhibited  by 
well-meaning  individuals  in  their  endeavour  to  say  the  most  they  i 
can  for  a  dead  friend.  Dogberry.       [ 


UNDER  WHAT   CONDITIONS   ARE    SILVER  PRINTS   LIABLE 
TO  FADE? 
(Society  of  Amatear  Photographers  of  New  Tork.] 
Photographic  printing  made  a  step  backward  by  readopting  the  "  com- 
bined bath."    The  past  history  o£  this  objectionable  method  was  such  as 
to  guard    anybody    against    its   reintroduction.-    The    combined  -  bath 
method  is  undoubtedly  very  attractive  to  the  confiding  user  of  it.     It  is 
simple  and  quick,  and  can  be  used  with  advantage  whenever  the  lasting 
qualities  of  the  prints  made  by  it  have  not  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
The  danger  lies,  not  in  the  method  itself,  as  long  as  those  who  use  it 
know  what  they  can  expect  in  regard  to  permanent  results.     No,  the 
harm  has  been  done  specially  by  those  who  should  have  made  every  pos- 
sible effort  to  tell  the  truth  in  this  matter.    Manufacturers  of  photo- 


graphic papers,  by  recklessly  or  ignorantly  recommending  eombiiud 
baths  with  their  products,  have  aided  very  much  to  give  tbair  own  artielM 
of  macufaoture  a  very  bad  reputation  lor  flcklcneia.  If  albun>«o  paper 
has  still  many  faithful  followers,  tbig  is  montly  due  to  the  (act  that  thii 
paper  at  least  has  not  been  abused  and  tortured  with  combined  b«thi. 

Many  have  been  the  discussions  on  this  lubject,  but  I  am  glad  to  (tatc 
that  now  there  is  a  decided  change  of  opinion  in  favour  of  *eparal«  bathf . 
However,  we  meet  often  with  very  contradictory  aisertioni  yet.  Uoft  of 
the  combined-bath  advocates  will  tell  yon  that  meet  of  the  combined 
baths  are  not  reliable,  but  that  they  have  their  own  formula  on  whioti 
yon  can  safely  depend.  As  proof  they  will  show  you  prints  which  hare 
kept  well  for  years.  They  will  explain  all  the  (ailares  by  exhaiuted 
baths,  wrong  temperature,  imperfect  washing,  impure  ehemicali,  d'c. 
Let  me  say  right  here  that  such  assertioift  are  merely  baied  on  illuiioni. 
If  some  combined-bath  prints  have  kept  well,  this  in  itielf  it  not  a  proof 
of  permanency.  It  is  merely  a  proof  that  they  have  not  fadad,  and  this 
may  have  been  due  to  the  (act  that  they  have  not  been  sabjected  to  iueh 
strong  influences  as  to  change  them.  In  other  termi,  thequaftion  ii  not, 
■■  Will  this  or  that  print  fade  ?"  but  "  Ate  they  liable  to  fade,  and  in  how 
far  are  they  liable  to  do  so  ?  " 

In  the  actual  condition  of  affairs  a  photographer  tnmi  oat  every  day  a 
certain  number  of  prints,  and  has  to  rely  on  his  own  gneutog  or  on 
hearsay  when-nt  comes  to  the  question  of  the  permanency  of  hi<  prodncti. 

There  was  a  time  when  bridges,  buildings,  and  machinery  were  con- 
structed without  much  accurate  knowledge  of  the  resisting  strength  of 
material.  Each  undertaking  of  the  kind  was  an  experiment  in  itaelf. 
The  builder  was  taking  the  alternative  of  either  wasting;  material  by 
making  his  construction  unnecessarily  heavy,  or  of  finding  afterward* 
that  the  results  of  his  work  were  unsatisfactory  in  regard  to  strength. 

Modern  industry  is  no  longer  satisfied  with  ibis,  and  wants  more  accu- 
rate information.  Modern  engineers  have  their  materials  carefully  tested, 
chemically  and  physically,  and  this  enables  them  to  obtain  the  moat 
reliable  results  in  the  most  favourable  conditions. 

In  the  manufacture  of  guns,  armour  plates,  bicycles,  dx.,  testing  has 
become  an  important  factor,  and  has  helped  enormously  to  develop  and  per- 
fect these  industries.  Bicycle-manufacturers,  for  instance,  do  not  decide 
on  the  quality  of  their  machines  by  idle  word.s,  but  by  snbstantiai  tests. 
They  do  not  admit,  as  proof  that  a  machine  of  inferior  make  is  as  good  as 
one  of  their  own,  the  fact  that  one  has  lasted  as  long  as  the  other,  beeaose 
neither  of  them  may  have  been  subjected  to  work  serious  enough  to 
decide  the  question  of  quality. 

Wliy  should  not  the  same  methods  be  adopted  in  determining  how  far 
photographic  prints  are  liable  to  fade  ?  Let  us  see  now  what  are  the 
most  appropriate  tests  which  will  give  us  an  idea  of  the  relative  per- 
manency of  silver  prints.  A  popular  test  among  photographers  is  to 
subject  the  print  to  the  action  of  strong  sunlight  for  several  days.  It 
there  is  no  change  in  colour,  this  is  considered  a  proof  of  permanency. 
This  test  is  very  incomplete  and  superficial,  and  has  led  to  many  errors. 
I  have  seen  combined-bath  prints  behave  very  wcU  in  sunlight,  yet 
tbey  faded  badly  when  kept  in  an  album  or  in  a  closed  box.  Farther- 
more,  it  is  a  known  fact  that  pure,  uncuated  paper,  bearing  neither  image 
nor  silver  emulsion,  will  turn  in  colour  when  subjected  to  the  action  of 
sunlight.  The  most  expensive  and  best  white  paper,  such  as  that  need 
for  platinum  or  bromide  paper,  will  change  in  colour  it  submitted  to 
sunlight  during  a  few  days. 

Baryta-coated  papers  will  change  just  as  quickly  under  the  same  con- 
ditions, and,  as  they  are  always  slightly  tinted  pink  or  peiu-,  their  tint 
will  be  somewhat  greenish.  I  have  seen  some  of  such  papers  change 
after  one  hour's  exposure  to  the  sun.  By  the  results  of  such  tests  which 
I  show  you  here,  you  can  judge  yourselves  as  to  the  extent  of  the  change  in 
colour.  You  will  notice  that  some  kinds  of  writing-papers,  and  parti- 
cularly newspapers,  become  dark  yellow  when  exposed  to  the  sun  for 
several  days.  These  changes  in  the  tint  of  the  paper  should  not  be  mis- 
taken for  the  fading  o(  the  print.  The  latter  is  caused  by  a  thorongh 
transformation  of  the  silver  image  under  the  influence  of  chemical 
agencies.  In  order  to  study  the  cause  of  such  fading,  let  us  examine 
briefly  the  nature  of  the  silver  print  itself,  and  let  us  enumerate  what  are 
the  possible  influences  that  can  affect  it.  The  early  chemists  classed 
silver  together  with  gold  and  platmum  amongst  the  noble  metals,  in 
opposition  to  the  non-noble  or  base  metals,  which  are  lead,  copper,  iron, 
nickel,  zinc,  &c.  This  distinction  was  chiefly  based  on  the  fact  that 
noble  metals  withstand  direct  oxidation,  and  that  most  of  the  chemicals 
have  little  or  no  action  on  them,  while  base  metals  are  easily  oxidised 
and  affected  by  most  chemical  agents.  Gold  and  platinum  will  not  be 
affected  by  any  of  the  regular  constituents  of  the  atmosphere,  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  these  two  metals  remain  perfectly  bright  and  untarnished. 
More  than  that,  it  is  well  known  that  gf^ld  coins  which  have  been  kept 
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under  favonrable  conditions  for  thousands  of  yearn  have  retained  all 
their  lustre.  Silver  woald  behave  just  as  well  as  gold  and  platinnm, 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  has  a  great  affinity  for  salphur,  and  will 
combine  readily  with  this  latter  element  whenever  it  has  a  chance,  and 
this  is  the  reason  why  silver  is  liable  to  tarnisb.  The  slightest 
trace  of  hydrogen-sulphide  (sulphuretted  hydrogen)  in  the  air  will  cover 
it  very  soon  with  a  very  thin,  yellowish  film  of  silver  sulphide,  which  will 
become  brown,  then  finally  turn  black.  Here  is  a  bright  silver  dollar 
piece,  and  yon  observe  that,  as  soon  as  I  bring  it  into  this  bottle  in  which 
I  have  produced  some  hydrogen  sulphide,  it  becomes  covered  with  a  black 
deposit  of  sulphide  of  silver.  Dr.  Leo  Baekeland. 

(2?  be  continued.) 


PHOTOGEAVCEE. 


Before  the  Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Clnb,  on  January  21,  a 
demonstration  of  Photogravure  was  given  by  Mr.  A.  Ernest  Smith 
(Ealing  P.  S.),  chief  of  the  Autotype  Company's  Photogravure  de- 
partment, and  winner  of  the  Society  of  Arts  prize  for  Photogravure. 
The  demonstration  attracted  a  very  large  attendance  to  the  meeting,  the 
chair  being  taken  at  eight  o'clock  by  Mr.  W.  Thomas  (Vice-President). 
The  following  is  Mr.  Smith's  description  of  the  process  : — 

"  Before  commencing  my  demonstration  of  Photogravure  this  evening, 
I  must  at  once  say  that  to  tell  you  all  I  should  like  to  on  the  subject 
would  take  me  quite  six  such  evenings.  The  time  allotted  me  for  this 
demonstration  is  barely  sufficient  to  give  you  an  outline  of  the  process. 
I  shall  endeavour  to  make  it  as  interesting  as  I  can.  When  I  gave  my 
demonstration  on  photogravure  before  the  Ealing  P.S.  I  spoke  of  the 
negative,  the  positive,  plate,  resist,  &c.,  under  their  different  heads,  and 
answered  questions  on  each  head  before  I  proceeded  with  the  next.  By 
this  means  I  managed  to  make  myself  pretty  clearly  understood,  and  we 
bad  quite  a  chatty  and  interesting  evening.  I  shall  therefore  be  glad  if 
yon  will  ask  any  question  relating  to  the  various  headings  as  I  proceed, 
and  I  will  do  my  best  to  answer  you.  Then  we  can  go  on  to  the  next 
heading.  I  have  come  over  from  Ealing  to  try  and  interest  yon,  and,  if 
possible,  to  help  any  of  you  here  who  may  have  already  dabbled  in  the 
process.  I  shall,  from  time  to  time,  hand  you  round  the  various  articles 
used  in  the  process  of  photogravure,  many  of  which  will  explain  them- 
selves, and  give  yon  a  far  better  insight  of  the  process  than  any  amount 
of  talking.     So  much  for  preface,  and  now  to  business. 

Negative. 

Like  most  other  photographic  processes  in  photogravure,  you  want,  to 
begin  with,  a  good  negative  if  you  wish  to  obtain  the  very  best  result. 
These  negatives  handed  round  to  you  have  all  had  photogravures  made 
from  them,  and  will  show  you  the  quality  required  perhaps  better  than  I 
can  tell  you.  I  may  say,  commercially,  we  have  to  get  used  to  making 
photogravures  from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  negatives,  both  amateurs, 
and  professionals,  (some  of  them  very  queer  ones).  A  negativelthat  will 
yield  a  good,  soft,  albumenised,  silver  print  is  the  very  thing  for  photo- 
gravure, at  least  so  I  have  found,  and  I  have  worked  photogravure 
processes  for  the  Autotype  Company,  or  been  directly  connected  with 
them,  for  ten  yeais.  I  may  say  here  that  I  am  an  engraver,  and  I  always, 
in  reproducing  a  painting,  work  from  an  engraver's  point  of  view,  and 
not  a  photographer'i>.  I  have  here  the  negative  which  I  took  at  South 
Kensington,  of  Mulready's  picture.  Choosing  the  Wedding  Gown.  I 
tried  various  plates,  but  finally  got  this  result  on  an  Autotype  plate, 
which  was  one  of  a  batch  specially  made  for  me,  and  it  was  this  negative 
which  helped  so  much  towards  getting  the  photogravure  with  which  I 
carried  off  the  Society  of  Arts  medal.  I  will  not  pass  it  round,  but  you 
can  see  it  afterwards. 

When  you  have  got  a  suitable  negative,  take  out  any  transparent  spots 
and  do  any  necessary  retouching  to  it.  Place  a  safe  edge  round  the  sub- 
ject, either  of  orange  paper  or  Bates'  black  varnish,  as  yon  see  on  the 
negatives  handed  round.  When  this  is  done,  we  can  proceed  with  the 
transparency. 

Tbanspabekcy. 

The  next  step  is  to  obtain  a  positive  or  transparency.  I  prefer  the 
carbon  transparency  for  all-round  work  ;  and,  as  most  negatives  are  taken 
direct  (i.e.,  without  the  use  of  a  mirror),  a  carbon  transparency  brings  the 
image  on  the  glass  the  right  way  about,  I  mean  as  regards  right  and  left. 
Por  this  process  the  film  side  of  the  transparency  should  be  reversed  as 
compared  with  the  original,  or  just  as  it  is  in  the  negative.  The  trans- 
parency may  be  made  so  reversed  on  a  dry  plate  in  the  camera  or  by 
contact  on  a  stripping  plate,  but  the  carbon  transparency  does  away  with 
»  lot  of  unnecessary  bother.    I  will  now  hand  round  a  few  transparencies 


which  have  been  nsed  for  photogravure.  I  see  from  your  programme 
that  Mr.  Archer  gave  you  a  demonstration  in  carbon  printing  recently. 
I  am  heartily  obliged  to  him,  for  by  so  doing  he  has  somewhat  paved  th& 
way  for  me,  as  I  have  very  little  time  to  spend  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 
To  obtain  a  carbon  transparency,  you  take  a  piece  of  the  Autotype 
Company's  transparency  tissue,  and  expose  it  behind  a  negative  to  day- 
light, in  a  strong  printing  frame,  for  the  requisite  time.  The  exposnre  is 
judged  by  the  use  of  an  aotinometer.  This  one  I  have  used  for  years  (a 
Johnson's).  Experience  will  teach  you  just  how  mnnv  tints  to  expose  it. 
If  you  have  already  used  your  negative  in  carbon  printin ;  and  know  jnst 
how  many  tints  yon  gave  it  to  get  your  papor  panD,  all  you  have  to  do  is 
to  give  it  three  times  as  much,  or  perhaps  a  liitle  mcri,  and  you  will  not 
be  far  from  the  mark.  It  must  be  understood  that  this  picture  on  glass 
is  to  be  viewed  by  transmitted  light  and  not  by  reflected  light,  hence  the 
much  longer  exposure.  When  the  tissue  has  been  exposed  sufficiently, 
it  is  taken  out  of  the  printing  frame  and  placed  in  clean  cold  water,  to- 
gether with  the  glass  on  which  it  is  to  be  developed  (this  glass  having 
already  been  coated  with  bichromated  gelatine  and  rendered  insoluble 
by  exposure  to  light).  When  the  tissue  has  uncurled  itself  outwards  and 
shows  a  tendency  to  lie  fiat,  bring  it  (don't  wait  too  long)  into  contact, 
under  water,  with  the  coated  side  of  the  glass  plate,  lift  out  carefully  on 
to  any  flat  surface,  and  squeegee  the  tissue  firmly  on  to  the  glass.  It  i» 
then  laid  on  one  side,  either  reared  np  on  one  end  after  getting  rid  of  th« 
superflnons  water,  or  laid  between  bibulous  boards  or  blotting-paper  for, 
say,  ten  minntes  (half  an  hour  won't  hurt  it).  It  is  then  placed  ia  hottish 
water,  stripped  of  its  paper  support  and  developed  just  as  you  wonld  a 
paper  print,  by  laving  it  with  the  hand  or  rocking  it  about  in  a  small 
bath.  After  the  soluble  gelatine  has  been  got  rid  of,  it  is  laid  in  clear 
cold  water  to  set  and  afterwards  put  on  one  side  to  dry.  A  safe  edge  is 
then  put  round  the  transparency,  as  in  the  negative,  and  we  are  ready 
for  printing  the  resist.  A  transparency  that  is  too  flat  may  be  improved 
by  soaking  a  few  minutes  in  a  very  dilute  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potassium,  this  having  a  straining  action  on  the  film  which  improves  the 
transparency  to  an  extent  greater  than  is  indicated  by  appearances. 

Besist. 
The  resiit  is  the  technical  term  given  to  the  gelatine  negative  flina 
which  we  have  to  develop  on  the  copper  plate  and  through  which  we  are 
to  etch.  This  is  best  obtained  by  exposing  a  piece  of  either  of  the  Auto- 
type Company's  etching  tissues  behind  the  carbon  transparency  already 
made,  for  the  required  number  of  tints  on  the  actinometer.  The  trans- 
parencies handed  ronnd  have  a  note  of  the  various  tints  they  require  OQ 
their  margins.  Before  taking  the  etchiug  tissue  out  of  the  printing  frame, 
it  is  as  well  to  mark  the  back  just  to  show  in  what  position  to  place  it  on 
the  copper  plate. 

Copper  Plate. 

Now  about  the  copper  plate.  I  have  here  a  piece  of  copper  which  is  at 
fair  sample  ;  it  is  fairly  hard,  and  I  think  you  can  get  capital  quality  for 
photogravure  at  about  2s.  to  2s.  dd.  per  lb.  It  should  be  well  polished  ; 
either  up  and  down  the  plate,  or,  in  what  is  termed,  the  circular  fashion. 
It  must  be  free  from  scratches  and  holes,  as  these  would  bold  ink  and 
damage  the  lights  of  the  picture.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
qnality  of  the  copper,  and  a  great  deal  of  blame  laid  at  its  door  of  which 
I  am  sure  it  is  perfectly  innocent.  Something  has  to  bear  the  blame  ; 
sometimes  it  is  the  copper,  at  other  times  the  tissue,  then  the  negative  is 
not  suitable,  &o.  It  is  never  the  operator  who  is  in  fault.  When  you 
have  your  copper  plate,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  clean  it.  Free  it  from 
grease  and  tarnish.  To  do  this,  make  up  a  paste  of  finely  washed 
whiting  and  water,  and  add  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  to  it.  Some  of  this 
paste  is  taken  on  a  tuft  of  cotton-wool,  and  rubbed  over  the  plate  in  a 
circular  manner.  This  may  have  to  be  repeated  if  the  plate  is  very  dirty. 
If  the  surface  of  the  plate  repels  the  water,  you  may  rest  assured  it  is 
still  greasy.  When  the  water  clings  to  the  plate  all  over,  it  will  do,  there 
is  not  much  grease  left.  Then  take  off  any  tarnish  with  very  dilute 
nitric  acid,  wash  in  water,  and  dry  with  a  clean  rag.  The  plate  is  then 
ready  to  receive  the'grain. 

Graining  the  Plate. 

We  will  suppose  that  a  copper  plate  about  7x5  requires  graining.  A 
wooden  box  about  18  inches  cube  is  a  good  size  for  that  plate,  or,  say,  IS- 
inches  wide,  2i  inches  long,  and  18  inches  deep.  The  box  should  alwaya 
be  much  larger  than  the  plate  to  be  dusted,  to  ensure  an  even  layer  of 
dust.  Into  a  box  of,  say,  18  inches  cube,  I  should  put  J  to  J  lb.  of 
finely  powdered  bitumen.  This  can  be  procured  already  ground.  In 
lump  it  is  black,  like  pitth  ;  but,  when  powdered,  it  is  brown  in  colour, 
and,  when  very  finely  powdered,  it  has  quite  the  colour  and  appearance  of 
snuff,  I  generally  give  the  powdered  bitumen  as  bought  an  extra  rub  in 
a  mortar,  and  always  judge  of  its  fineness  by  its  colour. 
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Small  boxes  are  shaken  up  in  the  bands  to  create  a  perfect  smother  o( 
dust  inside.  Large  boxes  are  revolved  after  the  manner  of  a  chum,  and 
some  very  large  ones  have  an  arrangement  for  blowing  up  the  dust  from 
the  bottom,  whilst  the  box  is  stationary.  The  method  of  graining  is  as 
follows  :  The  drawer  is  taken  out  of  the  box,  and  the  plate  to  be  grained 
is  laid  upon  it  within  easy  reach.  The  lid  is  put  into  its  place,  and  the 
box  is  then  shaken  up  well,  say,  eight  or  ten  times,  resting  occasionally 
to  give  it  a  tap  on  the  top  and  sides.  (In  the  larger  boxes  which  revolve 
you  keep  tapping  them  all  round  as  it  is  slowly  revolving.)  This  keeps 
the  dust  from  clinging  to  the  sides.  After  a  good  shake  up,  the  box  is 
placed  on  the  table,  and  a  sharp  rap  or  two  given  to  the  top  to  remove 
any  lumps  that  may  have  collected  there.  When  this  is  done,  rest  for, 
say,  forty-five  seconds  or  a  minute  to  allow  the  larger  particles  of  dust  to 
fall,  and  insert  the  drawer  on  which  your  plate  is  lying.  Let  it  stay  in 
the  box,  say,  three  minutes.  At  the  end  of  that  time  take  it  out  care- 
fully, a,ni  fix  the  grain  to  the  plate  by  heating  it  over  a  Bunsen  burner 
until  the  brown  dust  changes  to  a  "bluish"  bloom  all  over  the  plate. 
Do  not  over-heat  the  plate,  or  you  will  have  what  is  equivalent  to  a 
coarse,  open  grain.  If  you  do  not  heat  the  plate  sufficiently,  I  need 
hardly  say  the  dust  could  be  wiped  off  when  cool.  Some  subjects  require 
a  very  fine  grain,  others  quite  coarse.  After  a  little  practice  you  will 
soon  be  able  to  make  up  your  mind  as  to  quantity  of  dust.  The  grained 
plate  I  am  handing  you  round  has  a  good  medium  dust  on  it,  and,  if 
vou  will  hold  it  horizontally  from  yon  towards  the  light,  yon  will  see  the 
bloom  over  the  surface.  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that,  if  you  want  a  finer 
grain,  yon  have  only  to  make  a  longer  rest,  after  shaking  up  the  box 
and  before  putting  in  the  plate.  If  you  want  it  coarse,  put  the  plate  in 
fls  quickly  as  possible  after  it  has  come  to  a  standstill,  and  let  it  remain 
three  and  a  half  minutes.  This  will  give  you  a  grain  that  will  allow  you 
to  etch  for  thirty  minutes  without  its  being  bitten  away.  The  question 
I  have  often  had  put  me  is,  Why  need  the  plate  be  grained  ?  I  have  a 
little  plate  and  proof  here  that  will  speak  pretty  well  for  itself.  The 
plate  you  see  has  been  filled  in  with  ink,  and  wiped  off  ready  for  printing. 
You  will  see  that  the  ink  wipes  out  on  the  ungrained  side,  whilst  on  the 
nther  it  is  held  in  its  various  depths  bv  the  grain.  It  is  the  bitumen 
ilust  fixed  firmly  on  the  surface  which  resists  the  etching  fluids,  and  so, 
by  breaking  up  the  surface  of  the  etched  portions,  gives  us  what  we  call 
its  ink-holding  property.  Some  workers  of  the  process  prefer  resin  to 
grain  their  plates  with,  whilst  others  use  a  mixture  of  resin  and 
bitumen. 

Devklopino  the  Besist. 

The  plate  is  now  ready  for  the  resist,  which  I  have  already  mentioned. 
This  is  developed  on  the  plate  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  trans- 
])irency  was  developed  on  the  glass.  The  plate  and  tissue  are  laid  in 
clean  cold  water  until  the  tissue  begins  to  uncurl  itself ;  it  is  then  brought 
into  contact  nnder  water  with  the  plate,  taking  care  to  get  it  as  square  as 
possible,  which  you  can  judge  by  the  marks  on  the  back  of  the  tissue. 
The  plate,  with  the  tissue,  is  then  lifted  out  and  squeegeed  together,  not 
too  roughly,  or  the  grain  may  damage  the  resist  and  cause  trouble  after- 
wards. Bear  the  plate  up  to  rest  for,  say,  ten  minutes  after  blotting  off 
most  of  the  water.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  fan  it  at  this  stage,  and  helps  it 
A  great  deal.  It  must  not  be  warmed,  but  kept  as  cool  as  possible. 
Take  the  plate  after  its  ten  minutes'  rest  and  lay  it  in  hot  water  (about 
103'  Fahr.)  until  the  colour  begins  to  ooze  out  round  the  edges,  lift  off 
the  paper  support,  and  develop  until  all  the  soluble  gelatine  is  washed 
away.  Make  sure  of  this  by  leaving  it  in  hotter  water  for  five  minutes 
or  so  after  it  is  apparently  developed,  then  take  it  out  and  lay  it  in  cold 
water  for  a  minute  to  set.  Einse  it  under  the  cold  water  tap  and  rear  it 
up  to  dry,  letting  the  lower  end  rest  on  some  clean  blotting-paper. 
When  the  resist  is  quite  dry,  the  copper  margin  and  back  are  protected 
with  Brunswick  black  or  Bates'  black  varnish,  and  the  plate  is  ready  for 
etching.  The  straight  edge  round  the  subject  is  first  got  with  a  ruling 
pen  charged  with  Bates'  varnish,  the  margin  is  then  carefully  covered 
with  a  brush.  Any  transparent  specks  of  copper  showing  through  the 
resist  must  be  carefully  spotted  out  with  the  black  varnish,  or  a  deep 
hole  will  be  etched  in  the  plate,  and,  if  this  occurs  in  a  face  oi  sky,  the 
plate  will  be  ruined. 

Makisq  up  the  Baths. 

The  baths  used  for  etching  through  the  resist  are  different  strengths  of 
perchloride  of  iron.  To  prepare  them,  get  a  quantity  of  perchloride  of 
iron,  and  add  about  one-third  of  its  bulk  of  water,  or  even  less,  and  stir 
up  well,  so  as  to  dissolve  as  much  perchloride  as  possible.  Pour  some  of 
ttie  liquid  obtained  into  a  testing  glass,  and  test  its  strength  with  a 
Beaame's  hydrometer.     Xou  will  probably  find  that  the  liquid  registers 


45*  to  47°  Btmmi.    Yea  will  then  be  able  to  mix  np  the  different  bAtlMK 

as  follows : — 

No.  1 48*B«Miiai. 

No.  2 40*       ,. 

No.  8 88* 

No.  4 8«*       „ 

No.  6 84*       „ 

No.  6 82'       „ 

No.  7 SO*       „ 

The  baths  muit  not  have  too  mnch  free  acid  in  thea,  or  blemiihi*  ar*- 
likely  to  arise  in  the  etching.  A  little  hydrate  of  iron  plaeed  in  cm1i< 
bottle  of  solution  takes  op  some  of  this  acid,  and  makes  Uie  baths  work 
much  better.  This  is  a  trouble  to  make,  so  I  shoold  adTise  yon  to  \mj 
t.  These  two  plates  will  show  yon  some  of  the  defects  got  in  etebing ; 
one  I  call  stars — they  also  go  under  the  appropriate  name  of  "dcTils" — 
and  the  other  "  pits." 

ETcano. 

Now,  as  to  the  method  of  etching.  Ton  begin  first  with  the  straog 
bath ;  pour  gently  over  the  plate,  and  avoid  air  bells.  This  bath,  if  it 
etches  at  all,  will  confine  itself  to  the  extreme  shadows,  which  st  repre- 
sented on  the  plate  now  as  almost  clean  copper.  If  this  bath  will  not 
start  etching,  the  resist  is  slightly  over-printed,  so  try  the  next  (40* 
Beaum6).  Let  the  extreme  blacks  of  the  picture  have  a  bite  of  two 
minutes.  Then  pour  off,  and  go  on  with  the  next  bath  (38*  Beaomi), 
which  will  etch  the  next  tones,  then  to  36°,  and  so  on  until  the  etehing  is 
finished.  This  should  be  completed  in  from  seven  to  tan-minatee  for  a 
subject  similar  to  this.  Practice  and  long  experience  alone  can  t«U  yoa 
just  how  long  to  allow  the  different  baths  to  remain  on  the  pUte,  bat  th« 
rule  is  to  "  keep  the  pot  a-boiling."  It  there  is  a  great  tendency  for  th« 
etching  to  stick  at  any  of  the  tones,  drop  at  once  to  the  next  bath.  Thia- 
is  the  most  important  part  of  thd  whole  process,  and  requires  a  great 
amount  of  judgment,  which  seems  to  come  naturally  to  yon  attar  a  long. 
experience.  When  the  etching  is  completed,  the  plate  is  plaoed  at  ooea 
under  the  tap  and  the  resist  rubbed  off.  A  little  whiting  and  ammoni*. 
is  then  rnbbed  over  the  plate  to  check  any  further  action  of  the  per- 
chloride, and  the  plate  is  then  cleaned  np  ready  for  printing.  The  black 
varnish  is  taken  off  with  turps,  and  the  bitumen  grain  dissolved  off  with 
benzole.  The  plate  is  cut  square  with  a  circular  saw,  its  margins 
bevelled  with  a  file,  and  burnished  with  charcoal  and  oil. 

For  printing,  the  plate  is  filled  in  with  ink  with  a  cloth  dabber,  aoA 
wiped  with  canvas;  a  roller  press  is  used,  and  considerable  presaora 
applied.  For  retouching,  any  slight  defects  in  the  plate  are  need :  the 
roulette  (about  six  to  the  set),  a  tool  carrying  a  small  wheel  with  one  or 
more  rows  of  fine  points,  the  point,  and  the  scraper,  bayonet-shaped,  and 
mostly  used  for  removing  any  slight  obstmotions. 

Plates  from  which  a  large  number  of  prints  are  wanted  have  their 
surfaces  coated  with  a  deposit  of  iron  by  electrolysis— the  "  steel  faetng." 

A.  Ebnist  Shitb. 
♦ 

WINTEB   PHOTOGRAPHY.' 

CoMiNo  now  to  the  region  of  practical  photography  at  moderately  low- 
temperatures,  the  well-known  scientific  photographer,  Captain  Abney,  has 
something  of  interest  to  say. 

In  an  article  in  Photograph ij  for  April  18,  1895,  Captain  Abney,  after 
referring  to  the  work  of  Professor  Dewar,  says  :  "The  writer  has,  however, 
taken  up  his  original  investigations  of  the  amount  of  chemical  action 
which  takes  place  in  those  temperature"  in  which  the  photographer  may 
be  called  upon  to  work,  such  as  that  of  this  last  early  spring,  and  ol  a 
hot  summer,  these  temperatures  not  falling  especially  into  the  wwk 
which  Professor  Dewar  has  set  himself  to  carry  out  The  main  tact* 
brought  out  by  time  and  intensity  exposures  at  these  more  moderate 
temperatures  seem  to  be  these  :  fijst,  that  plates  vary  in  sensitfteness 
when  exposed  at  a  high  temperature  and  at  an  ordinary  low  temperatare. 
A  slow  plate  seems  to  vary  more  than  a  quick  one,  thus  a  slow  lantern 
plate  seems  to  require  about  2,'.,  times  the  exposuree  atO*  F.  that  it  does 
at  100°  F.,  whilst  a  very  rapid  plate  only  requires  abont  lA  times,  that 
is,  the  latter  plate  is  about  J  better  than  a  slow  plate.  The  difference  of 
exposure  required  between  a  lantern  plate  exposed  at  aboatSO  t.  and 
100*  F.  seems  to  be  about  half  as  much  again.  This  may  not  be  a  auioos 
matter  for  the  landscape  photographer,  as  it  is  probable  that  there  is 
such  a  latitude  in  his  plates  that  it  would  allow  this  differenoe  m  tuM  to 
pass  almost  unnoticed."  ^    ^ 

The  above  opinions  and  results  of  experiments,  as  before  menuonea, 
agree  with  my  limited  experience,  that  the  effect  of  temperature  on  the 
sensitiveness  of  fairly  rapid  plates  may  in  practical  working  be  dis- 
regarded, especially  if  one  considers  how  very  few  photographers  can  be 
*  Concluded  ftxim  page  73. 
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certain  of  correct,  or  so-called  correct  exposures,  when  it  becomes  a 
question  of  fractions  of  a  second. 

Practically,  then,  exposure  depends  on  the  light  present,  the  same  as 
at  any  other  time  of  the  year,  and  must  vary  somewhat  with  the 
amount  of  contrast  in  the  subject.  I  find  that  from  one  and  a  half 
times  up  to  double  the  exposure  that  would  be  given  to  the  same  view  in 
enmmer  time  will  be  ample,  and  I  invariably  treat  a  plate  exposed  on  a 
bright  winter  subject  as  being  over-exposed. 

To  my  mind  a  much  more  serious  difficulty  occurs  when  the  photo- 
grapher comes  to  develop  his  plates.  This  point  will  be  presently 
considered. 

At  this  stage,  perhaps,  a  few  words  on  the  choice  of  subject  may  not 
be  amiss,  although  I  make  no  pretence  to  knowledge  or  ability  in  this 
direction.  One  thing,  however,  seems  quite  clear,  and  that  is,  that  many 
a  scene  or  subject,  which  would  be  quite  commonplace,  even  with  the 
cleverest  handling,  in  summer  time,  may  be  found  in  winter  to  be  well 
worth  a  photographer's  best  efforts.  Of  course,  the  question  of  point  of 
view,  selection  of  foreground,  and  amount  of  subject  to  be  included 
remain,  as  at  other  times,  a  matter  of  individual  taste.  However,  the 
treatment  of  snow  or  ice  under  bright  sunshine  presents  some  pitfalls, 
which  may,  perhaps,  be  indicated  with  advantage. 

It  will  be  found,  under  such  conditions,  to  be  almost  impossible — with 
me  it  has  been  quite  impossible — to  correctly  render  large  and  com- 
paratively flat  areas  of  snow  or  ice  surfaces  if  the  camera  be  pointed 
either  directly  towards  the  light  or  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  the 
first  case,  a  line  of  the  most  brilliant  sparkle  or  glitter  will  be  presented, 
in  contrast  with  other  objects,  such  as  the  trunks  of  trees,  &c.,  in  deep 
shadow.     To  correctly  render  both  becomes  practically  impossible. 

In  the  case  of  the  sun  behind  the  camera,  the  flat  surfaces  seem  to 
lose  their  snowy  texture,  and  present  a  glaring  white  mass.  This,  how- 
ever, may  be  somewhat  improved  by  trampling  a  path  through  the  snow, 
taking  care  to  make  the  path  curve  or  lead  in  a  direction  that  will 
harmonise  with  the  general  idea  of  the  subject. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  that  the  best  rendering  of  such  scenes  will  be 
obtained  when  the  sun  is  more  or  less  at  right  angles  with  the  direction 
of  the  camera.  With  diffused  light  and  in  hazy  weather,  these  difficulties 
almost  disappear. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  treatment  of  rugged  masses  or  piles  of  ice  or 
snow  in  the  foreground  appears  to  afford  greater  latitude,  and,  in  fact, 
may  be  perfectly  rendered  with  the  light  coming  in  any  direction. 

To  my  mind,  however,  bright  sunshine  in  front  of  the  camera,  which  is 
such  an  obstacle  with  flat  surfaces,  becomes  quite  charming  with  rugged 
masses,  lighting  up  their  outlines  brilliantly  and  giving  them  a  very 
pronounced  character.  Whilst  the  foregoing  remarks  deal  only  with 
certain  clearly  defined  winter  subjects,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
many  other  delightful  wintry  scenes  may  be  met  with,  which  will  call  for 
individual  judgment  and  decision. 

I  think  it  will  be  conceded,  by  those  who  have  given  it  a  fair  trial,  that 
the  development  of  plates  during  very  cold  weather  is  the  most  critical 
period  in  the  production  of  a  winter  picture.  Personally,  I  am  quite 
satisfied  that  cold  solutions,  dishes,  and  atmosphere  in  the  developing 
room  are  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  the  apparent  slowness  of 
plates,  or  supposed  under-exposure  than  any  previous  action  of  low 
temperature. 

It  has  been  frequently  pointed  out,  and  is  easy  to  demonstrate,  the 
fact  that  a  very  cold  solution  will  retard  development.  Now,  this  retard- 
ing action  is  a  most  undesirable  one  in  the  case  of  winter  exposures,  since 
under  normal  conditions  the  time  of  development  has  to  be  somewhat 
long  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  resulta  from  an  exposure  on  a  subject 
having  extremes  of  light  and  shade.  This  latter  has  been  pointed  out 
by  Captain  Abney,  who  long  since  published  his  method  of  developing 
exposures  on  Alpine  scenery. 

Before  learning  of  his  method  of  development,  I  had  made  numerous 
failures,  and  settled  down  to  my  own  way  of  working  ;  this,  curiously,  is 
exactly  the  opposite  of  what  he  finds  best.  If  I  remember  rightly,  he 
(and  other  workers  too)  recommend  that  a  very  thin  image,  full  of  all 
possible  detail,  be  first  coaxed  out  by  means  of  a  very  weak  and  dilute 
developer — then  follow  with  a  normal  solution  to  secure  density.  I,  on 
the  contrary,  have  succeeded  best  by  applying  a  strong  but  very  restrained 
solution  until  satisfied  that  the  high  lights  were  almost  sufficiently  dense, 
then  washing  and  applying  a  very  dilute  developer  until  all  detail  was 
out.  Probably  Captain  Abney's  method  is  the  most  reliable,  but  in  any 
case  it  will  be  noted  that  the  time  required  to  get  a  satisfactory  result  is 
longer  than  witli  almost  any  other  subject.  This  fact  introduces  the 
human  element,  and  one  which,  ti  my  thinking,  decides  whether  the 
result  will  be  a  success  or  not.  It  will  be  obvious  that,  unless  the 
worker  is  carrying  on  his  operations  in  a  comfortable  temperature,  there 
will  be  a  natural  tendency  to  shorten  or  hasten  development,  which  is 
fatal  to  good  results  with  winter  scenes. 

Evidently,  then,  development  should  take  place  in  a  room  thoroughly 
warmed,  and,  if  the  usual  dark  room  does  not  permit  .of  this  being  done, 
operations  should  be  postponed  until  the  evening,  when  either  the  dining- 
room  or  kitchen  may  be  requisitioned.  X  have  often  worked  in  a  room  in 
which  a  bright  fire  was  burning,  by  taking  the  precaution  to  screen  off 
the  direct  rays  of  light  and  the  reflections  from  the  ceiling.  It  is,  of 
course,  wise  to  keep  the  developing  dishes  constantly  covered,  except 
during  the  brief  intervals  when  the  negative  is  lifted  out  for  examination. 


I  find  that  from  45°  to  50°  Fahr.  is  a  suitable  temperature  for  solutions. 
In  order  to  maintain  them  fairly  constant  when  compelled  to  work  in  a 
cold  room,  I  generally  use  a  large  tray  about  half-full  of  tepid  water,  in. 
which  the  developing  dishes  are  placed;  then,  by  adding  a  little  hot  water 
from  time  to  time,  from  a  jug  kept  handy,  the  temperature  of  the  water 
in  the  large  tray  and  the  developing  solutions  can  be  kept  up. 

The  precautions  to  be  taken  to  prevent  negatives  from  being  frozen 
during  washing  and  drying  are  self-evident,  yet  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  avoid  such  an  occurrence,  as  it  would  otherwise 
mean  the  utter  ruin  of  a  negative. 

The  next  process,  viz.,  that  of  printing  winter  scenes,  is  probably  one 
that  affords  the  largest  scope  for  individual  taste  and  opinion.  I  have 
tried  a  fairly  large  range  of  ordinary  printing  processes — in  fact,  all,  I 
think,  except  carbon — and  I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  agree  with 
those  who  think  that  a  black-and-white  is  essential  for  a  correct  render- 
ing of  winter  scenes.  Neither  am  I  quite  satisfied  with  my  own  attempts- 
to  secure  a  proper  representation  with  sepia,  platinum,  or  plain  silver 
paper  toned  with  gold  to  a  purple  or  bluish  colour,  although  I  think  the 
latter  nearer  to  nature  than  the  warmer  colour.  At  the  present  moment 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  small  amount  of  pure  white  high  light  and 
a  good  gradation  of  grey  down  to  strong  grey  in  the  deepest  shadow  to  be 
the  most  satisfactory.  This  appears  to  be  difficult  of  attainment  with 
platinum,  except  vrith  thin  negatives. 

Ordinary  bromide  paper  also  presents  the  same  difficulties,  although  in 
a  lesser  degree,  as  the  blackness  in  the  shadows  may  be  much  modifiedi 
by  a  variation  of  exposure  and  development,  also  by  alterations  in  th& 
developing  solution  itself.  I  feel  convinced  that  printing  papers  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  roughness  may  be  used  for  different  negatives  with  good 
results,  but  on  this  point  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  any  suggestion. 

This  concludes  the  purely  photographic  operations  intended  to  be  dealt 
with  in  this  paper,  yet  the  final  stage  of  mounting  and  framing  of  such 
pictures  as  may  be  considered  worthy  is  one  that  calls  for  the  most 
careful  consideration,  as  even  at  this  point  an  otherwise  charming  picture 
may  be  killed.  For  my  own  part,  I  feel  that  no  rule  can  be  laid  down, 
and  that  no  shade  or  style  of  mount  and  frame  will  suit  all  subjects. 

Finally,  it  is  hoped  that,  if  these  remarks  contain  nothing  of  value, 
they  will  at  least  serve  to  elicit  some  useful  ideas  in  the  discussion. 

G.  F.  Blackmobe. 


^iit  3fn(tuttTr> 

*»*  In  this  column  vje  sluill,  from  time  to  time,  print  questions  that  may  be 
addressed  to  individual  contributors  to  our  pages,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  us- 
with  the  vieio  of  eliciting  information  from  a  variety  of  sources.  We  invite 
the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  rendering  Ihii  feature  of  the  Journai» 
useful  and  instructive. 

Commercial  Printing  (To Photographer). — A.  G.W.  says:  "Re- 
ferring to  the  question  in  your  last  week's  issue,  I  beg  to  say  a 
few  words.  Isay  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  any  good  printer 
to  manage  80  frames  and  get  off  200  prints  on  a  bright  day.  I, 
myself,  with  the  aid  of  another  lad,  aged  seventeen,  have  done  so 
day  after  day,  and  it  seems  to  my  idea  that  by  the  way  in  which 
our  friend  writes  he  is  either  an  amateur  or  of  a  very  weak 
intellect.  I  should  very  much  like  to  correspond  with  my 
friend  through  the  medium  of  your  paper." 

Acetylene. — G.   H.   Rodwell   writes :    "  Surely  you  must  havff 
made  a  mistake  when  you  say,  in  answer  to  E.  W.  B.,  on  p. 
73  in  last  week's  Journal,  that  the  amount  of  acetylene  gas 
obtainable  from  one  pound  of  calcium  carbide  should  be  nearer 
five  hundred  than  five  feet.     Taking  the  reaction  as  follows : 
C,a-F20H.,     =     C.,H.,-fCa  (HO)., 
(40  +  24)        "  _  =  (24 -t- 2) 
therefore  64  grains  0^02  give  26  grains  of  CH^.     One  pound, 

therefore,  or  7000  grains,  will  give  rrr or  2844  grains  of 

acetylene  gas.  The  molecular  volume  of  acetylene  being 
I  I  I  it  follows  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas  is  13,  taking, 
hydrogen  as  unity,  and  is  thus  slightly  lighter  than  air 
(13  as  to  14'4).  Now,  444  cubic  inches  of  the  gas  would, 
weigh  13  grains :  therefore  the  number  of  cubic  inches  in  2844 

^844  X  44*4 
grains  would  be 5-5 or  9713  cubic  laches,  which  gives. 

562  cubic  feet  as  the  theoretical  maximum  obtainable  from 
one  pound  of  calcium  carbide,  assuming  the  salt  to  be  chemi- 
cally pure.  In  the  very  excellent  article  on  acetylene,  which 
appeared  in  the  Supplement  to  your  Journal  on  January  3, 
Mr.  Banks  states  that  a  Bray's  0000  burner  burns  half  a  foot 
per  hour.  Mv  experience  does  not  coincide  with  this.  I  have 
tried  three  of  Bray's  smaller  burners,  respectively  numbered 
0000,  00,000,  and  000,000,  and  the  amount  of  gas  burnt  by  each, 
are  respectively  Ij,  1,  and  %  feet  per  hour." 
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Situation  in  Chicaqo. — "Lillian"  says:  "Could  yon  kindly 
give  me  any  iuformation  as  to  how  I  should  obtain  a  situation 
in  Chicago  as  first-class  retoucher  ?  I  have  served  my  time  in  the 
best  house  in  Dublin,  and  have  been  principal  lady  retoucher  in 
same  firm  for  past  five  years.  Would  it  be  better  to  write 
direct  to  some  of  the  leading  houses  there  ?  if  so,  would  it  be 
encroaching  on  your  valuable  space  to  give  me  their  names  't 
What  salary  do  you  think  I  could  obtain  ?  " — Possibly  some  of 
our  readers  may  be  able  to  help  our  fair  inquirer. 


®ttt  ^trttortal  STaijle. 


Indoor  Photography  and  Flashlight  Studies  of  Ohild 
Subjects. 

By  Bebtha  M.  Lotbbop.  Bradford :  P.  Lund  &  Co. 
Miss  Lothrop's  booklet  contains  reproductions  of  about  twenty- 
three  indoor  child  studies,  of  a  not  particularly  good  or  bad  quality, 
photographically  or  artistically,  although,  no  doubt,  they  might  6e 
considered  pleasing  to  the  feminine  taste.  The  hints  given  as  to  the 
utilisation  of  the  flashlight  for  this  kind  of  photography  are  brief ; 
but,  as  a  whole,  the  booklet  is  an  amateurish  production,  not  the 
least  misleading  part  of  it  being  the  title  "  Indoor  Photography," 
with  which  it  cannot  be  said  to  deal,  except  cursorily. 


The  Electro-Photo  Company's  Sensitised  Albomen  Paper. 
This  Company,  whose  address  is  30,  Fleet-street,  have  sent  us 
samples  of  an  albumen  paper  they  are  just  introducing.  The  paper, 
judging  by  the  results  we  obtained  on  the  sample  pieces,  is  an  ex- 
cellent one,  giving  prints  of  an  admirable  "albumen"  quality,  and 
possessing  all  the  desirable  ])oint3  of  such  a  paper,  such  as  freedom 
from  blisters,  evenness  of  toning,  and  a  good  surface. 


The  Combination  Memo-book  and  Letter-case. 
Messrs.  Shackell,  Edwards,  &  Co.,  the  well-known  printing-ink 
makers,  of  Red  Lion-passage,  Fleet-street,  E.G.,  evidently  have  a 
warm  corner  in  their  hearts  for  editors,  who  are  called  upon 
at  all  sorts  of  times  and  seasons  to  "make  a  note  of"  some- 
thing or  the  other,  for  they  have  sent  us  one  of  their  improved  com- 
bination memorandum-books  and  letter-cases.  This  is  a  neat  little 
memo-book,  placed  inside  an  elegant  leather  case,  which  holds  letters, 
&c.  Perhaps  the  nicest  thing  we  can  say  of  this  memo-book  is  that, 
•ere  these  lines  catch  the  reader's  eye,  it  will  have  proved  very  useful 
to  us. 

The  Imperial  Flashlight  Plates. 
The  Imperial  Dry  Plate  Company,  Cricklewood,  have  recently  sent 
us  some  of  their  newest  plates  called,  not  unhappily,  the  "  Flash- 
light."   They  are  marked  with  the  remarkably  high  speed  No.  342. 
Conceiving  that  plates  with  such  an  implied   abnormal   degree   of 
speed  should  prove  of  especial  service  to  professional  photographers 
in  dull  weather,  such  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  have  lately 
experienced,  we  resolved  to  subject  the  plates  to  trial  under  con- 
ditions approximating  to  those  obtaining  in  portrait  studios.     Ac- 
cordingly our  exposures  were  made  in  an  ordinarj'  room  (to  wit,  the 
■editorial  oliice  of  our  domestic  abode),  at  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  one  of  the  first  days  of  this  month.    Employing  the  lens  at 
an  aperture  of /-8,  and  giving  exposures  respectively  of  one  and  two 
seconds,  we  were  surprised  to  find,  on   development  with  hydro- 
quinone  and  carbonate  of  soda  (the  duration  of  development  being 
ten  minutes),  that  the  longer-timed  of  the  plates  gave  us,  all  things 
considered,  extremely  well-exposed  negatives.     Unquestionably  the 
■"Flashlight"    plates  are   exceedingly  fast,   and  would   be    found 
notably  so  in  a  properly  lighted  studio.     It  is  difiicult  to  estimate 
the  increase  in  the  speed  of  plates  that  has  taken  place  in  recent 
years  ;  at  any  rate,  we  are  quite  safe  in  saying  that,  speaking  from 
our  own  personal  experience,  we  should  not,   under  circumstances 
similar  to  those  mentioned  above,  have  looked,  six  or  seven  j-ears 
ago,  for  the  results  we  obtained  on  the  Flashlight  plates. 


^t\xi^  ann  Botes;. 

— ^ — 

Royal  Fhotogbaphic  Society.— Taesd.iy,  Fetraary  11,  at  eight  p.m., 
Annual  General  Meeting.  The  New  Shailoio  Photography,  expsrimentatly 
illustrated,  by  Mr.  A,  A.  Cimpbell  Swinton. 


An  interesting  and  highly  racceufnl  eompttltiOB  «u  iatalT  lUrUd  ia  con- 
nexion with  Utile  Folkt  magazine.  Prizea  were  offered  for  the  lieat  imuiiiatlre 
drawing  of  "The  Editor  of  LUtU  Folkt."  and  unne  of  the  rcnlurtOMtbw 
with  a  portrait  of  the  ICditor  (from  a  pbotOLTsph— and  quite  u  rarione  m  any 
of  ihe  sjiecimens  >ent  in  by  competiton)  will  be  reproduced  in  the  Febraary 
noiuber  of  the  magazine. 

Thk  PHOT<HiiiAi'Hic  Clib.— The  Annual  Lantern  and  Hiuieal  Entertain- 
ment (Udies'  Night),  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  K.  A.  Bridge,  wUl  be  held 
in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton'a  Hotel,  Fleet-ntreet,  E.f.,  at  eight  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  evening,  February  12.  Among  the  attractiooi  will  lie  an  ubi- 
bition  ol  pictures  in  bia  kinetic  lantern  by  Mr.  Birt  Acre*.  Tickefai  mar  be 
obtained  of  Mr.  Bridge,  Eaat  Lodge,  Dalaton-Une. 

Not  the  least  attractive  feature  of  the  Minster  Magcuint  ia  a  eoora  or  man 
types  of  beauty,  aiwcially  drawn  by  leading  bUck-and-whit«  artiau  aa  thair 
own  ideala.  Amons  the  contributors  to  thii  interesting  collection  are  Beraaid 
Partridge,  Dudley  Hardy,  Hal  Hurst,  L.  Haven  Hill,  Lewi*  Baumer,  Max 
Cowper,  J.  W.  T.  Manuel,  Yorick,  T.  WalUr  Wilson,  K.L,  H.  K,  UUlar 
Gordon  Craig,  Sydney  Adamson,  Hob.  Bauber,  Fr»d  Pegnun,  kc 

Thb  new  system  of  photography  ha*  already  received  official  rMxigniUon  in 
(.ermany.  The  Ilekhsaazei'jer  publishes  the  foUowfaig :— "The  Ulnistrr  of 
War,  in  conjunction  with  the  Imperial  Institute  of  Physiology,  has  carried 
out  experiments  on  the  application  of  the  Ki/otgen  diacovery  to  war  nrgery. 
A  series  of  photographic  impressions  gave  a  clear  pictnre  of  bone  iojaries,  and 
permitted  the  position  of  an  embedded  projectile  to  be  aaeertained  with 
precision.    The  experiments  will  be  continued  on  a  larger  (cale. " 

OraNiXG  OK  Mil.  Sweet's  New  Srruio  at  Kothisay.— The  premieoi  iu  Eait 
Princes-stTeet,  Rothesay,  reconstructe<l  by  Mr.  Charles  Sweet  lor  the  pnrpoie* 
of  his  busine.ss,  were  recently  thrown  open  to  public  inspection.  "The  whole  of 
the  ground  Hoor  is  utilised  as  a  show-room,  with  shop  frontage  to  East  Prince*- 
street  and  Bishojvterrace  Brae.  Specimens  of  the  firm's  work  are  here  on 
view,  and  in  addition  there  are  oil  i>aintiiiK8  of  Provost  Milloy.  and  eoloored 
enlargements  of  General  Macdonjilil,  Mr.  Graham  Murray,  M.P.,  and  otben. 
On  tlie  first  rtat  there  are  five  rooms,  consisting  of  lady's  drcasing-room, 
gentleman's  dressing-room,  spare  waiting-room,  and  workroom.  These  and  the 
sliow-room  are  elaborately  and  artistically  furnished  and  decorated,  and  on 
the  walls  are  excellent  repro<luction8  of  famous  painting*  by  Tadema,  (iood- 
man,  and  Miss  Thompson.  The  top  Hat  forms  a  spacious  operating  gallery, 
with  a  dark-room  and  negative-room  .adjoining,  fitted  up  with  the  most  modem 
appliances  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  photographic  art  "The  studio 
has  a  north-west  light,  and  the  blinds— a  most  important  featnre  in  connexion 
with  the  manipulation  of  the  light— are  worked  on  the  new  carriage  syitam. 
Cameras,  backgrounds,  accessories,  and  furniture  are  of  the  moat  up-to-dat« 
type ;  and  the  establishment,  taken  all  over,  is  perhaps  the  most  modem  and 
bust  equipped  on  the  West  Coast.  The  general  arrangement  and  the  skilful 
manner  in  which  every  available  inch  of  space  i*  utilised  rellect  great  cndit  on 
the  architect,  Mr.  A.  M.  Mackinlay. 
The  X  Rays.— " German  men  ot  science,"  says  VIm  Standard,  "are  now 
1  busy  investigating  the  nature  of  the  rays  discovered  by  Professor  Runtgen, 

I  and,  among  other  things,  are  searching  for  means  of  shortening  the  long 
interval  of  exposure  at  present  required  to  procure  the  new  photograph*. 
Professor  Gieseier,  of  Bonn,  has  been  experimenting  with  the  view  to  atiliaing 
the  fluorescent  eflects  of  Kiintgen's  rays  to  this  end.     He  smeared  a  piece  ot 
paper  with  various  substances,  laid  it  on  the  dry  plate,  and  exp<»ed  it  to  the 
rays.     He  has  already  found  that  chloride  of  iron,  nitrate  of  uranium,  and 
extract  of  cuba  wood  have  the  desired  effect.     He  then  steeped  the  dry  plate 
itself  in  chloride  of  iron,  and  thus  succeeded  in  further  abbreviating  the 
process.     Systematic  experimenting  in  this  manner,  he  thinks,  will  be  the 
best  way  ol  finding  the  fittest  substances  for  exp«liting  the  proce**.     Pro- 
fessor Gieseier  also  points  out  that  ordinary  rays  are  just  as  little  broken 
by  the  eyes  of  insects  as  are  Runtgen's  rays  in  the  new  photography,  and  be 
suggests  that,  as  the  eyes  of  insects  can  very  easily  be  artificially  imitated, 
such  imitations  may,  pierhaps,  prove  of  use  in  the  production  of  sharper 
outlines  in  the  objects  photographed  by  the  new  rays.    A  member  of  the 
Pliotographic  Club  at  Crefeld  has  found  that  the  time  of  exposure  it  shotteMd 
exactly  by  one-half  by  heating  the  plate.     He  heated  it  up  to  about  40*  OmL 
(or  a  104°  Fahr.),  and  the  process  then  occupies  only  fifteen  instead  of  thirty 
minutes.    This  effect,  it  is  conjectured,  is  orobably  due  to  the  enhancement  of 
the  fluorescence  by  heating,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  use  in  the  caae  of 
small  apparatus.    Professor  Goldstein,  of  the  Royal  Observatory  here,  in  a 
recent  lecture  on  cathode  rays  and  Runtgen  rays,  pointed  oat  that  cotmie 
physics  have  already  obtained  very  valuable  new  reeults  by  the  study  of  the 
former.     Some  of  the  results  of  observations  of  the  sun's  surface,  which  were  a 
mystery  before,  are  now  explained  by  the  discovery  of  the  (act  that  the 
cathode  rays  propagate  electricity  from  body  to  body  in  certain  external 
circumstances  under  which  such  propagation  does  not  otherwise  take  place. 
He  has  also  proved  by  experiments  that,  when  theae  rajrs  strike  a  second 
cathode,   they  are  repelled  by  it.      The  fact  that  Rontgen's  rays  are  not 
deflected  by  magnets  is  adduced  by  R^intgen  as  a  proof  that  his  rays  are  quite 
new.     Professor  Goldstein,  however,  objects  that  there  are  cathode  rays  which 
are  likewise  not  influenced  by  magnets.     The  main  characteristic  of  Runtgen's 
rays,  viz  ,  the  power  of  penetrating  bodies  which  are  impermeable  to  ordinary 
rays,  is  also  shared  byseverai  other  Kinds  of  rays.    M  RaonlPictet,  foraxamplr. 
has  proved  that  rays  emanating  from  very  cold  bodies  penetrate  all  media, 
including  even  layers  of  wadding  up  to  two  metres  in  thickness.     It  is  also 
known  that  ultra-violet  rays  penetrate  plates  of  vulcanite  and  thin  layer*  of 
silver,  which  common  light  does  not  penetrate.    In  this  connexion,  Goldstein 
referred  to  the  observations  made  by  Dr.  Corail,  a  Paris  physician,  to  the 
effect  that  patients  who  have  successfully  undergone  the  operation  for  cataract 
can  see  ultra-violet  rays  which  are  invisible  to  others,     .\ccording  to  Pro- 
fessor Goldstein,  the  common  characteristics  of  cathode  rays  and  Rontgen's 
rays  are  rectilinear  propagation,  the  production  of  shadow  photograph*,  and 
chemical  action.    The  species  of  rays  to  which  R<intgen'*  Iwlong,  he  taink.*, 
cannot  yet  be  determined,  but  that  there  are  many  groanda  lor  believing 
that  they  belong  to  the  cathode  species." 
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Name  of  Society. 

IreUmd   

Slahmond 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society 

Brixton  and  Olaphiun    

East  London 

Haoknejr 

Ireland   

Eoyal  Photographic  Society 

Ashton-under-Lyne 

Borongh  Polytechnic  

Oroydon  Camera  Olnb   

Leytonatone 

Photographic  Olnb 

Sonthport  

Bradford    

Leeds  Oamera  Club 

Leigh  

Liverpool  Amateur 

London  and  ProTincial 

Oldham  

Woolwich  Photo.  Society  .... 

Birkenhead  Photo.  Asso 

Bonmemouth   

Oroydon  UicroBcopical 

Darwen  

West  London 

Borough  Polytechnic 


Subject. 


Opening  of  Eihibition. 

(  A  Chat  o«  PhotograpMc  Chemicals.    Q. 

{     Ardaseer. 

j  Demonstration  upon  Lantern-slide  Mak- 

i     ins.     Hail  Edwards,  L.R.O.P. 

The  Tro'iWcs  of  a  Tourist.   R.  G.  F.  Kidson. 

Carljort  Printing.    Autotype  Company, 

Open  Night. 

Annual  Exhibition. 

{Annual    General    Meeting. — Tiv«    New 
Shadow   Photography.     A,  A,  Camp, 
beli  Swinton. 
(  Lantern  Exhibition:  A  Visit  to  Ireland 
}      bv  Four  Members  of  the  Society, 

Bromide  Printing  by  Members, 

Siith  Annual  Meeting, 
j  The  Evolutioyi  of  the  Eye  in  relation  fo 
\      Photograph!).    A,  T.  Cnfley, 
J  Annual  Lantern  and  Musical  Entertain- 
f      ment. 

Developing  Competition. 

Photography  and  Fine  Art.    W,  Howgate. 

i  The    Chemistry    of    Photorraohy. — III. 

(     Printing  Papers.     Dr,  J    T.  Thresh. 

j  Photogrop/iic  Chemicals.    W,  Hampson, 

\     M.P.S. 

( Auction   of   Photographic   Goods,  the 

1     Property  of  Members. 

I  Enlarging  (with  Demonstration),    J.  E. 

1     and  R.  A.  Hodd. 

Enlarging.    The  Members. 

Piintind  and  Finishing.     H.  J.  Dalby. 

Photo  Notes  by  many  Members. 

Carbon  Work.    H.  M.  Roberts. 

Trial  Night  for  Members'  Slides. 

Wanderings  v:ith  a  Camera.    Alfred  Read, 

Discussion  on  Bej^inner's  Difficultif-s. 

Demonstration  by  Autocopyist  Company. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION, 
Jancaby  30, — Mr.  E.  Bayston  in  the  chair. 

Colour  of  Negatives. 

Tbe  discussion  of  the  evening  centered  on  the  following  question,  taken  from 

•the  box  :  "  Wliat  is  the  intlaence  of  the  colour  of  the  negative  ?"    It  was  pre- 

■suraed  in  the  present  case  to  refer  to  printing. 

Mr.  BiKT  Acres  thought  a  yellowish  negative  would  give  abetter  result  than 
one  of  a  blue  tint.  He  said  he  had  once  pablished  a  process  for  correcting  the 
liarsliuess  of  negatives,  in  which  he  stained  the  gelatine  film  itself  and  not  the 
varnish,  as  generally  done.     The   stain  was  effective  only  where  no  reduced 

«Uver  was  present  in  the  Him,  and  no  action  took  place  where  the  silver  was 

reduced.  It  possessed  the  advantage  over  stained  varnish,  which  covered  the 
whole  of  the  image,  in  that  it  only  affected  the  gelatine.     He  mentioned  that  it 

was  known  that  gelatine  combined  with  silver,  and  would  not  take  stain. 
Mr.  R.  Beckett  said  it  had  often  been  recommended  to  stain  a  negative 

•developed  with  an  agent  giving  a  blue  negative  with  pyro,  when  a  better  print- 
ing negative  was  obtained. 
Mr.  A.  Mackie  considered  the  colour  of  the  negative  had  some  influence,  and 

■referred  to  the  effect  of  a  green  glass  in  printing.     He  said,  however,  that  the 

jiolour  of  the  deposit  and  the  colour  of  the  stain  were  two  very  different 
things. 

Mr.  W,  D.  Weu'obd  asked  if  anybody  would  undertake  to  produce  a  nega- 
tive by  such  agents  as  amidol,  metol,  ka.,  which  give  a  blue  image,  with  a 
given  exposure,  equal  in  printing  quality  to  one  developed  with  pyro  and  soda, 
and  offered  to  produce  a  negative  in  yellow  giving  a  harder  print  than  could  be 
.got  from  a  blue  negative.  The  conditions  were  that  the  plates  should  receive 
a  normal  exposure,  and  that  the  prints,  by  which  the  contest  would  be  decided, 
were  to  be  in  some  process  tending  to  hardness,  such  as  gelatino-ohloride.  He 
.also  undertook  to  get  a  print  from  the  blue  negative  equal  to  that  from  the 
yellow,  if  stained. 

The  Hon.  Secketary  offered  to  expose  two  plates  under  like  conditions  and 
'Ikind  half  of  each  to  both  competitors,  and  Mr.  Smith  accepted  the  challenge. 
The  Hon.  Secretary  drew  attention  to  an  article  by  Liesegang  on  the  relation 
of  the  tanning  action  in  development  to  staining  of  the  film  and  the  alteration 
of  the  printing  quality  of  the  negative.  He  also  mentioned  some  experiments 
by  the  same  author  bearing  on  the  relief  of  the  image  produced  by  some 
-tlevelopers,  in  which  one  corner  of  a  dry  plate  was  dipped  in  a  ten  per  cent, 
liypo  solution  and  another  in  plain  water  for  a  similar  time,  the  gelatine  in 
both  cases  swelling  to  the  same  height.  The  whole  was  subsequently  immersed 
in  water  and  dried,  when  that  portion  dipped  in  hypo  remained  higher  than 
the  rest. 

With  reference  to  the  use  of  sulphite,  Mr.  Mackie  had  for  a  long  time  mixed 

lit  with  both  the  ammonia  and  the  pyro  ;  but  the  Hox.  Secretary  preferredto 
keep  all  the  solutions  distinct,  and  always  used  the  same  quantity  of  sulphite 
with  varying  quantities  of  developer. 

Touching  the  addition  of  hypo  to  amidol  as  accelerator,  the  Hon.  Secretary 
thought  it  was  merely  adding  fog  to  the  negative,  and  Mr.  Welford  said  one 
had  no  means  of  regulating  its  action  and  no  control  whatever. 
Mr.  Smith  said  it  had  been  stated  that  the  time  of  adding  the  hypo  made 

.a  difference.    It  should  not  be  added  till  after  the  image  has  appeared. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB, 
January  29, — Mr.  Walter  D.  Welford  in  the  chair. 

Mr,  George  Hare  very  kindly  presented  to  the  Club  the  model  of  a  camera 
front  made  thirty  years  since,  and  which  Mr,  Foxlee  had  shown  at  a  previous 
meeting.  This  contained  the  principle  of  a  newly  patented  camera  which  had 
been  recently  shown  to  the  members,  and  for  which  claims  of  originality  had 
been  made  and  contested  by  certain  members,  A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  Mr.  Hare  for  his  kindness,  and  the  model  was  added  to  the  Club  museum. 

The  Judges  of  the  Watkins  developing  competition  presented  a  written 
report,  which  will  be  published  in  extenso  by  the  courtesy  of  the  photo- 
graphic press,  and  they  were  thanked  by  the  meeting  for  the  tronble  they  had 
taken. 

Mr,  Habou)  Bakes,  of  Birmingham,  then  gave  his  Iftntem  lecture  upon 
The  Avon  Vallbt. 
In  an  interesting  manner  Mr.  Biker  eulogised  the  valley  of  the  Avon,  of  which 
he  succinctly  stated  that  it  was  difficult  to  know  where  to  begin  to  reproduce 
its  beauties,  and  impossible  to  know  where  to  leave  off.  In  a  facile  manner, 
and  with  charming  illustrations  upon  the  screen,  Mr.  Baker  took  his  audience 
through  some  of  the  most  characteristic  scenery.  With  typical  examples  of 
churches,  mansions,  river  views,  half-timbered  cottages,  partly  hidden  by 
plum-trees  in  blossom,  interesting  arcliajological  details,  plans  of  old  abbeys, 
sketches  of  fifteenth-century  armour,  tracings  of  memorial  brasses,  and  appro- 
priate recitations  from  Tennyson  and  Milton.  With  these,  and  au  easy  flow 
of  carefully  prepared  literary  matter,  the  evening  passed  only  too  quickly. 

At  the  close,  Mr.  Frank  Haes  said  that  the  Club  had  had  an  exceedingly 
great  treat,  and  that  he,  knowing  the  district,  felt  sure  that  he  had  enjoyed 
the  admirable  lecture  as  well  as  any.  He  recommended  the  district  to  photo- 
graphers who  desire  to  make  pictures,  and  asked  for  a  very  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  for  Mr.  Baker, 

Mr,  F.  A.  Bridge  seconded  the  resolution,  and  the  meeting  passed  the 
vote  by  acclamation. 

Mr,  Baker  suitably  responded,  and  said  that  he  had  already  spent  his  spare 
time  during  the  last  three  years  upon  the  work,  and  that  he  hoped  to  add  to 
his  collection. 

Mr,  Snowden  Ward  then  showed  a  few  of  the  new 
Rontgen  Silhouettes, 
which  were  of  considerable  interest.  He  pointed  out  that  in  places  where 
metal  discs  had  been  used  to  stop  the  X  rays,  there  were  overlapping  circles  of 
halation,  which  he  believed  to  be  due  to  induced  electrical  action  between  the 
pieces  of  metal ;  in  proof  of  this  he  showed  one  negative  in  which  what  clearly 
appeared  to  be  sparks  were  represented  ai  passing  between  two  pieces  of  metal 
laid  upon  the  outside  of  the  slide  in  the  customary  way  in  which  these  photo- 
graphs are  obtained.  The  sparkings  looked  almost  exactly  like  photographs 
of  lightning. 

Mr.  Bridge  stated  that  Mr.  Child  Bayley  had  promised  to  show  at  an  early 
date  at  the  Photographic  Club  some  of  Mr.  Gifford's  results,  and  also  the  out- 
come of  some  experiments  which  he  himself  was  making. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Drage  then  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  was  the  last 
meeting  at  which  Mr.  Jame.'s  A.  Sinclair  would  be  present  in  his  official 
capacity  as  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Club.  Mr.  Drage  made  a  few 
kindly  remarks  referring  to  his  (Mr.  Sinclair's)  great  activity  in  the  Club's 
interests,  his  courtesy  to  the  members,  and  to  the  success  .which  had  attended 
his  efforts  to  provide  the  Club  with  good  photographic  pabulum,  and  lastly 
to  the  improved  attendance  which  had  been  the  result  of  these  efforts. 
He  asked  all  the  members  present  to  unite  in  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Sinclair. 

The  resolution  was  felt  to  require  no  formal  seconding,  every  member 
present  testifying  his  sincere  admiration  of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Sinclair  had 
carried  out  the  duties  of  his  office  by  hearty  and  spontaneous  applause, 

Mr.  Sinclair  modestly  replied,  and  the  meeting  closed. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
January  22. — Mr,  A,  E.  Casson  introduced  the  subject  of 

Stereoscopy  on  the  Screen. 
Two  lanterns  are  used,  either  side  by  side  or  a  biunial,  with  lenses  of  as  equal 
focus  as  possible.  A  stereoscopic  transparency  is  cut,  and  one  half  placed  in 
each  lantern.  Behind  one  is  a  piece  of  red  glass  ;  behind  the  other  green  glass. 
The  two  pictures  are  projected  together  on  to  the  screen,  the  result  being 
an  indistinct  mass  of  colour,  caused  by  tlie  two  slides  occupying  the  same 
place  on  the  screen.  The  pictures  are  then  looked  at  through  coloured 
spectacles  having  red  and  green  glasses,  tbe  result  being  that  both  pictures 
blend  as  one,  and  stand  out  in  stereoscopic  relief.  After  a  description  of  the 
principles  of  stereoscopy  by  Mr.  Whitefield,  these  were  put  through  the 
lanterns  slides  by  Mr.  Freshwater,  of  London,  and  tbe  process  did  all  that  is 
claimed  for  it,  Messrs.  Newton  &  Co.  are  the  publishers  of  slides  and 
spectacles.  This  was  followed  by  an  exhibition  of  slides  by  B.  W.  Thomas  & 
Co.  on  their  lantern  plates,  from  negatives  taken  on  their  anti-halation  plates, 
embracing  many  of  the  cathedrals  of  England,  including  Winchester,  Ely, 
St.  Paul's,  and  Lincoln. 

Brtston  and  Clapham  Camera  Club. — January  21,  Mr.  J.  W.  Coade 
(President)  in  the  chair.  A  paper  and  demonstration  of 
ELE5IENTARY  PhOTO- MICROGRAPHY 
was  given  by  Mr,  R.  G.  Mason,  who  went  tliurouglily  luto  the  subject,  and 
enabled  the  members  to  have  a  most  interesting  meeting.  He  concluded  by 
showing  through  the  lantern  a  number  of  slides  of  microscopic  objects,  in- 
cluding a  splendid  series,  T/te  Anatomy  of  a  Honey  Bee.  A  member  exhibiteil 
a  slide  of  a  hand  taken  by  the  "  new  photography  '  of  Profes^nr  Rontgen.  Mr. 
W.  Thomas  explained  how  these  photographs  were  obtained,  and  described 
experimeuts  in  the  same  direction  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Gifford.  It  was  decided  to 
open,  in  the  name  of  the  Club,  a  subscription  list  in  aid  of  the  Traill  Taylor 
Memorial. 
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Croydon  Camera  Club.— The  Twnnty-thlrd  Public  Lantern  Show  at  the 
Braitbwaite  Hall  was  heM  with  even  more  than  the  usual  Mat,  the  audience 
being  so  large  as  to  necessitate  sparse  for  a  portion  being  found  in  the  lecture- 
room  attached  to  the  halL  The  Club  was  particularly  fortunate  in  prevailing 
upon  Mr.  Ernest  R.  Ashton  to  exhibit  and  explain  his  matchless  series  of 
pictures, 

In  Eastern  Lands. 

Although  Mr.  Ashton  is  the  winner  of  no  less  than  twenty  medals  awarded  at 
the  chief  photographic  exhibitions  of  the  world,  he  has  never  been  induced  to 
show,  let  alone  describe,  his  collection  of  pictures  until  he  made  his  debut 
at  the  above  gathering.  It  is  impossible  to  do  full  justice  to  the  exceeding 
Ijeauty  of  many  of  the  scenes,  nor  to  convey  in  words  the  numerous  points  of 
interest  concerned  with  the  Eastern  i)eople,  their  customs  at  home  and  at 
business,  which  Mr.  Ashton's  slides  so  vividly  portrayed.  Several  of  the 
mosque  interiors,  with  their  magnificently  decorated  "Mecca"  shrines,  are 
iinique  views,  no  other  photographer  having  been  able  to  obtain  permission  to 
photograph  them.  The  heartiness  with  wliich  the  large  audience  accorded  Mr. 
Ashton  a  vote  of  thanks,  proposed  by  the  President  (Mr.  H.  Maclean,  F.G.S.), 
showed  how  greatly  the  lecture  and  slides  were  appreciated.  The  second 
portion  consisted  of  members'  slides,  which  were,  as  usual,  explained  by  the 
President.  First  came  an  admirable  set  of  about  two  dozen  views  in  South 
Devon,  Honiton  and  the  Teigu  district.  These,  on  account  of  their  fine  tone, 
attractive  subject,  and  skilful  handling,  were  received  with  great  favour.  Mr. 
H.  E.  Holland,  by  whom  they  were  shown,  being  warmly  applauded.  Next, 
Mr.  Maclkan  explained  some  of  his  own  productions.  A  small  set  of  the 
floral  ./^te  at  the  Hastings  Carnival  recalled  pleasant  memories  of  a  week  given 
up  to  revelry.  Another  set  of  Flowers  at  Kew  seemed  greatly  to  the 
audience's  taste,  specially  approved  being  a  picture  of  an  exotic  from  the  land 
"where  it  is  always  afternoon."  Messrs.  J.  and  A,  J.  Noaks,  Watson, 
Corland,  Packham,  Rogers,  Myrtle,  and  Hirst  also  contributed.  Finally, 
Mr.  Isaac,  who  handled  the  lantern  with  admirable  skill,  showed  a  dozen  of 
his  own  slides.  It  is  hard  to  narticularise  where  all  were  good,  but  perhaps 
to  a  telling  rendition  of  The  Corhiere  Rocks,  Jersey,  should  be  awarded  the 
palm,  although  the  President  was  inclined  to  give  first  place  to  On  the  Mole  : 
Jiarly  Morning.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  members'  slides,  the  Pbisident 
^ave  a  brief  but  clear  explanation  of  the  mysterious  X  rays  which  Professor 
KiJntgen  has  lately  given  such  prominence  to.  He  then  showed  and  described 
a  number  of  pictures,  or  shadowgraphs,  taken  by  Mr.  A.  Campbell  Swinton  by 
means  of  the  radiant  matter  aforesaid. 

East  London  Fhotograpliic  Society. — January  28,  Mr.  E.  Stone  in  the 
chair. — A  lecture  on 

Composition  and  Light  and  Shads 

was  given  by  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  illustrated  by  numerous  diagrams  and 
prints.  He  deprecated  the  taking  of  what  was  termed  "  pretty  bits, "  as  the 
interest  attaching  to  them  would  soon  pall.  In  photography  a  pleasing  result 
depended  greatly  upon  the  lighting  of  the  subject,  but  it  was  all  too  evident 
that  a  great  many  seemed  to  overlook  or  ignore  this  salient  point.  Each  pro- 
<luctiou  should  convey  to  the  observer  that  some  definite  object  had  been 
sought  after,  and  it  should  be  the  photographer's  aim  to  express  this  in  a 
manner  befitting  the  subject  in  hand.  The  painter's  power  in  being  able  to 
leave  out  irritating  details  was  referred  to,  and  the  best  means  of  suppressing 
them  in  photography  was  explained.  Tlio  rules  governing  the  elements  of  a 
picture  were  treated  of,  and  a  plea  for  a  more  rigid  selection  of  subject  was 
demanded,  if  it  was  desired  that  the  art  should  be  still  further  advanced.  The 
apparent  easiness  of  photography  was  one  of  its  greatest  curses  !  For  a  few 
pounds  one  could  jirocure  the  necessary  apparatus,  and  forthwith  sally  out 
and  snap  up  everything  that  might  please,  ignoring  all  rules  which,  though 
flexible,  govern  the  making  of  a  picture.  He  did  not  wish  to  imply  that  the 
•canons  of  art  must  be  strictly  adhered  to,  but  they  were  a  foundation,  at  least, 
Tipon  which  we  could  work.  He  instanced  several  pictures  which  contravened 
many  recognised  law.s,  but  which  were  highly  artistic  pieces  of  work.  The 
•great  dift'erence  which  could  be  made  in  a  subject  possessing  parallel  or  hori- 
zontal lines  by  simply  altering  the  point  of  sight  was  illustrated  by  diagrams, 
Jiud  caused  a  certain  amount  of  astonishment. 

Hackney  Pbotogrraphlc  Society.— January  28,  Mr.  J.  0.  Grant  presiding.— 
Excursions  and  other  fixtures  were  arranged.  In  a  discussion  as  to  the  best 
Tuethod  of  procedure  for 

Snow  Pictoues, 

Mr.  R.  Beckett  said  that  the  common  fault  was  to  get  them  either  too  hard 
or  too  fiat.  Snow  scenes  were  be.'^t  taken  with  sunshine.  Captain  Abney  had 
advised  developing  with  very  small  amount '  of  pyro  to  get  detail,  and  then 
getting  density  by  means  of  intensification.  Mr.  Rawuncs  advised  the  use  of 
slow  plates,  as  they  were  more  manageable.  Messrs.  GoisT  and  Rawlinus 
respectively  brought  up  results  of  experiments  made  to  determine  the  question 
as  to  whether  negatives  lost  density  during  long  fixation.  Mr.  Rawlings' 
■experiments  served  to  show  that  no  loss  of  density  occurred  by  prolonged 
fixation,  but  considerable  loss  of  colour.  In  two  portions  of  a  pyro-developed 
negative,  the  yellow  stain  was  much  less  apparent  in  the  portion  which  had 
■been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  hypo  bath  considerably  longer  than  the  others. 

North  Middlesex  Photogrraphlc  Society.— January  27,  Mr.  Mummery  (the 
President)  in  the  chair. — Mr.  Roi.4NU  C.  Whiting  gave  a  lecture  on 

Whv  We  Fail  ? 

He  went  very  fully  into  the  causes  of  failure  and  the  way  to  get  oyer  them. 
He  began  by  saying  that  the  main  cause  of  failure  in  picture-making  was  a 
want  of  retention  of  purpose.  If  you  want  to  succeed,  keep  to  one  or  two 
definite  aims,  instead  of  photographing  anything  that  comes  in  your  way.  He 
<lealt  with  faults  'of  manipulation,  such  as  want  of  cleanliness,  light  in  the 
dark  room  not  sufficiently  non-actinic,  &c.  With  regard  to  exposure,  not  sufli- 
cicnt  attention  was  paid  to  the  quality  of  the  light,  and  the  relative  quantity  of 
li»ht  and  shade  in  the  picture  itself,  which  constituted  a  great  source  of  failure. 
Photographers  ought  to  try  and  get  the  effect  of  motion  in  their  pictures.  It 
was  false  economy  not  to  buy  the  best  apparatus,  and  plates  with  plenty  of 


silver  In  them  gave  mDcb  the  bett  r*«alt«,  and  all  platca  are  tlie  bttUr  ()r 
lieing  backed.  Don't  keep  changing  dcrelopen  ;  keep  to  oon,  and  alway*  mis 
it  accurately.  Platea  are  not  properly  fixed  the  moment  tbey  an  claw,  aad 
should  not  be  brought  to  the  light  until  tome  little  time  ht«  lUpwd  attar  th«y 
appear  fixed.  He  ended  by  saying  that  a  high  itandanl  ihoola  ha  linMal  *t, 
even  if  it  is  not  attained.  After  MtuiTt.  Oinidwih,  Lni(a!(T,  BbaOUI,  aod 
others  had  put  varioui  question*,  and  Ifr.  WhiUng  had  rapUad,  Mr.  JoHnoR 
proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanlu  to  the  lactorer,  and  Mr.  MaTrocKa  HooDdad, 
which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  CujLD  Baylit  brought  up  iome  reaulte  he  had  obtained,  in  conjonction 
with  Mr.  Giflord,  of 

Photookapby  by  Miaic»  of  Crooku'  Ti'Ua. 


He  showed  photographs  of  his  own  hand  and  that  of  a  la<ly  in  which  the  1 
showed  distinctly  through  the  fiesh.  The  plate  was  covered  with  a  ihilt  of 
waxed  paper,  then  the  hand  was  placed  upon  it,  ami  all  wrapped  op  In  a 
changing  bag  of  black  cloth  lined  with  re<l,  and  the  Crooke*'  tube,  excited  bf 
a  ten-inch  spark  induction  coil,  was  held  directly  over  it.  Ko  trace  of  the  clou 
appeared  in  the  prints,  showing  that  it  was  transparent  to  theaa  ray*.  He  alao 
showed  photographs  of  metal  discs  in  a  cloeed  box  npon  which  a  sbaet  of 
aluminium  hail  been  placed,  as  this  metal  allowed  the  ray*  to  pa**  tbraugh ; 
also  one  taken  through  a  thick  porcelain  di*h,  bat  thi*  wa*  undaraxpoaed. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Child  Bayley  for  the  intareattag  exhibit. 
The  annual  dinner  was  announced  to  be  held  on  March  14  at  the  Uolbora 
Restaurant. 

Leeds  Camera  Club.— January  30.— The  B«v.  J.  Bkanland  gave  a  lector* 
and  demonstration  on 

TH«  APTER-TBBATMINT  op  PLaTINOTTPB  Pbints, 

being  a  slipplementary  course  to  his  previou*  'demonstration  on  PUtinotyp* 
Printing,  delivered  before  the  same  Gub  in  March  139S.  Mr.  Bsaalaiid 
showed  how  comparative  failures  in  printing  conld  be  tamed  into  completa 
successes  by  careful  after-manipulation,  and  aI*o  demonetiated  hi*  method*  of 
producing  numerous  tones,  including  brown-black,  blue-black,  Vandyke, 
purple,  sepia,  green,  and  blue.  For  this  after-treatment  it  ii  essential  that 
the  prints  be  thoroughly  fixed  in  hydrochloric  acid,  after  development,  to  re- 
move the  last  trace  of  iron,  otherwise  unequal  toning,  or  iron  stains,  ar«  inr* 
to  occur.  For  various  shades  of  Vandyke  brown  and  red  the  demonstrator 
boils  two  drachms  of  Packham 's  tinctorial  powder  in  five  ounce*  of  water  for  a 
few  minutes,  and,  when  cold,  adds  one  ounce  of  alcohol,  aad  make*  up  the 
solution  to  six  ounces  with  water.  Uranium  nitrate  give*  very  pleating  tona*, 
but,  when  used  with  ammonium  sulphocyanide  (the  usual  method),  the  toning 
is  very  irregular,  and  decidedly  fugitive.  He  therefore  recommendx  one 
drachm  each  of  ten  per  cent,  solutions  of  uranium  fenicyanide)  of  potastiam 
and  sodium  sulphite,  six  ounces  of  water,  and  three  drachms  of  acetic  acid. 
If  the  result  is  not  satisfactory,  the  original  coloar  can  be  reetorad  by  the 
application  of  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia.  A  beautiful  aea-greea  tone  is 
obtained  by  immersion  in  a  mercuric  solution,  followe<l  by  chloride  of  iron , 
and  a  blusimage  by  the  application  of  the  ordinary  ferrous-oxaltte  developer 
for  a  few  moments.  The  results  produced  by  Mr.  Beanland  during  hli  d  e- 
monstration  were  highly  satisfactory,  and  his  friendly  advica  much  appre- 
ciated. On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Vevers,  a  lubscription  to  the  Traill-TaTlor 
Memorial  was  opened,  and  a  considerable  amount  promieed  by  member* 
present. 

Liverpool  Amatenr  FhotogTaphic  Association.— January  30,  the  President 
(Mr.  J.  Sirett  Brown)  in  the  chair.— Captain  T.  Lamb,  Captain  H.  Pomeror, 
and  Messrs.  C.  E.  Hancox,  A.  Von  Heyder,  Harold  Coventry,  and  Fraad*  H. 
Edwards  were  elected  members.  The  PaKSiDEsrr  drew  attention  to  the  pro- 
spective engagements,  especially  to  the  auction  on  February  13,  and  to  the 
engagement  of  the  well-known  lecturer,  Mr.  Eadweard  Hagbrid^e,  for  March 
19  in  the  City  Hall.  The  medals  awarded  in  the  recent  competition  were  then 
presented  to  the  winners.  This  concluded  the  business  part  of  the  meeting, 
after  which  Dr.  J.  W.  Ellis  was  called  upon  to  deliver  his  lecture  entitled  Thf 
Black  Mountains  and  Golden  YaiUy ;  a  Holiday  in  King  Arthur's  Countrf. 

Oxford  Camera  Club. — January  27. — A  demonstration  of  the  new 
Uranium  Intinsifikr 
of  the  Cresco-Fylma  Company  was  given  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Holudat,  one  of  the 
S-?cretaries.  In  the  course  of  many  experiments  on  the  process,  he  bad  dis- 
covered some  methods  of  workiuz  which  gave  a  superior  result  to  tho<e  recom- 
mended by  the  manufacturers.  Tnus,  in  order  to  get  the  gre  itest  possible  con- 
trast, he  much  over-intensified  the  negative,  and  then  plac«>t  it  in  a  very  weak 
solution  of  soda  carbonate  or  ammonia.  Tliis,  while  reducing  the  picture  *•  « 
whole,  acted  with  most  effect  on  the  lighter  portions,  *o  increasing  the  con- 
trasts. The  intensifier  seems  to  act  mainly  by  changing  the  colour  to  a  verv 
non-actinic  reddish  brown,  the  printing  time  being  much  increased.  Th" 
solution  has  no  injurious  action  on  the  film,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  witii 
mercury  bichloride,  and  is  practically  non-poisonous.  There  is  the  fnither 
advantage  that  the  whole  intensification  can  be  removed  by  alkalies  if  n»»«- 
sary,  leaving  the  negative  as  at  first  The  lecturer  also  showed  the  toning  of 
bromide  priats,  by  the  same  solution,  to  a  warm  brown,  which  was  rery 
pleasing. 

Plymouth  Photographic  Society.— January  24,  Mr.  E.  H.  Micklewo>l 
(Vice-President)  in  the  chair.— Mr.  Stanxiso  (Hon.  Treasurer)  reported  tbst 
the  year's  receipts  amounted  to  n«ariy  lit;  and,  after  buying  a  lantern  forth- 
uae  of  members,  there  was  a  debit  balance  of  17<.  Sd.  Mr.  R.  Bi'ivs  Monk 
(Hon.  Secretary)  reported  that,  twelve  months  ago,  after  taking  ^uB*eI  with 
friends,  he  called  a  meeting  of  all  interesUd  in  the  formation  of  a  Photographic 
Societv  for  Plymouth.  Eighteen  responded  to  the  inWUtion,  the  Sodety  w«« 
formed,  and  it  now  numbered  fifty  membera.  It  was  unwise  U  jodge  of 
vitality  and  genuine  work  by  mere  numbers,  but,  tested  bvthe  quality  of  the 


already  afforded  evidence  of  ability  amongst  the  more  modeat  mamben,  aad  it 
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was  hoped  their  Exhibition  would  this  year  be  more  pretentions,  and  be  an 
open  one  The  summer  photographic  excursions  were  well  attended  and  very 
enjoyable.  It  was  hoped  that  members  would  continue  to  show  a  keen  mterest 
in  the  work  of  the  Society,  and,  by  widening  its  scope,  by  introducing  new 
blood,  and  by  offering  to  read  papers,  or  to  demonstrate,  help  forward  tfce 
delightful  art  they  were  combined  to  promote.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J. 
Hayne  Pillak,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Moohe,  the  reports  were  adopted,  the 
•Chaikiian  remarking  that,  whilst  the  Hon.  Secretary  had  spoken  m  eulogy  of 
his  services  the  Society  was  far  more  indebted  to  Mr.  Monk.  On  the  motion 
of  Mr  DUNSTAN,  seconded  bv  Dr.  Breston,  Mr.  Micklewood  was  by  acclama- 
tion elected  President :  Mr.  H.  S.  Hill  and  Mr.  W.  Aver  Duncan  were  elected 
Vice-Presidents,  Mr.  R.  Bowden  declining  the  hononi-.  Mr.  Stannmg  and 
Mr  R  Rugg  Monk  were  unanimously  elected  Hon.  Treasurer  and  Hon. 
Seo-etary  respectively.  Replying  to  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  officers,  the 
■Chairman  said  Mr.  Monk  was  the  father  of  the  Society,  and  had  by  his  ability 
and  energy  contribnted  largely  to  the  success  it  undoubtedly  was.  A  ballot 
resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Tiimey,  W.  H.  Harris,  T.  Algate,  and 
J.  H.  Pillar  as  the  Committee,  and  Mr.  Johnson  was  elected  the  Auditor.  An 
attractive  programme  for  the  session  includes  a  platinotype  demonstration  and 
a  lantern  evening. 

■* 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 
1896. 

February  27-29 Woolwich  Photographic  Society. 

March  2-6   *South  London  Photographic  Society.     Hon.  Secretary, 

Charles  H.  Oakden,  30,  Henslowe-road,  East  Dulwich, 
S.E.    . 

,       3-6   *Cheltenham   Amateur    Photographic  Society.      Philip 

Thomas,  College  Pharmacy,  Cheltenham. 
*  Signifies  that  there  are  Open  Classes. 


'  Correspondents  should  never  'write  on  lotJi  sides  of  the  jiaper.    No  notice  ts  token 
of  communications  unless  the  names  ond  addresses  of  the  writers  are  giaen. 


ALBUMEN  PAPER. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gextlemen, — In  a  reference  to  albumen  paper,  on  page  66  of  yotir 
issne  of  January  31,  you  remark  that  it  "  certainly  dies  very  hard." 

I  believe  this  is  fully  explained  by  the  fact  you  state  in  the  succeeding 
paragraph,  namely,  that  "  there  are  features  in  good  albumen  prints 
"Which  compel  admiration  for  the  process,  and  are  not  always  possessed 
by  other  methods  of  printing." 

But  the  charge  is  brought  against  albumen  prints  that  they  are  not 
permanent.  In  dealing  with  this  subject  in  an  American  journal  last 
month,  Mr.  W.  H.  Sherman  describes  a  portrait  of  Bayard  Taylor, 
taken  in  1864  or  1865,  as  to  which  he  remarks :  "  It  is  hardly  possible 
that  a  print  by  any  other  process,  whether  carbon  or  platinotype,  would 
have  changed  less  in  any  respect  than  this  photograph  has  changed  in 
all  these  years." 

In  an  article  on  the  same  theme  in  the  St.  Louis  and  Canadian  Photo- 
grapher (January),  the  writer  points  out  that,  with  respect  to  prints 
that  fade  and  turn  yellow,  "the  compound  toning  bath,  imperfect  wash- 
ing, and  insufficient  fixing  are  some  of  the  causes  to  which  this  trouble 
is  to  be  attributed ; "  and  he  proceeds :  "  Photographers  would  do  well 
to  pay  more  attention  to  the  production  of  lasting  prints,  and  we  hear 
that  several  parties  here  in  America  are  coming  back  to  the  use  of 
albumen  paper,  and  have  even  offered  to  reprint  free  of  charge  ,  work 
given  out  these  last  two  or  three  years.  Mr.  Backrach,  in  Baltimore, 
is  one  who  deserves  credit  for  taking  this  step  in  the  interest  of  his 
reputation  at  no  small  saqrifice  of  money,  and  we  think  it  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction." 

In  connexion  with  Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine  the  following  ques- 
tion was  put  to  its  readers :  "  Do  you  practically  find  the  new  printing 
papers  to  give  as  satisfactory  and  permanent  results  as  albumen  paper?" 
and  (of  course,  in  addition  to  other  replies  expressing  diiJerent  opinions) 
the  following  were  some  of  the  answers  received  and  printed  in  the 
December  issue:— From  James  F.  Ryder,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  'No,  sir,  not 
all  kinds;'  from  P.  G.  Schumacher,  Loa  Angeles,  Cal.,  'Were  I  to  choose 
between  aristo  and  albumen,  I  would  prefer  the  latter ; '  from  R.  D. 
Beem,  Greenville,  Ohio,  '  American  aristo  papers  have  proved  permanent, 
the  gelatine  papers  have  not ;  but  albumen  paper  gives  better  tones,  has 
more  depth  and  better  harmony  of  tone  than  the  ready-sensitised  glace 
papers  ;'  from  Charles  Fritsch,  Pittston,  Pa.,  '  I  have  just  gone  back  to 
old  albumen;'  from  Arthur  &  Philbric,  Detroit,  Mich.,  'Not  as  per- 
manent as  albumen  prints ; '  from  Henry  Holler,  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
'  Decidedly  not.'  " 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  similar  question  put  to  photographers 
in  this  country  would  elicit  the  fact  that  albumen  paper  has  not  bepn 
given  up  to  the  extent  that  many  suppose,  and  that,  amongst  those  who 
iave  given  other  papers  a  trial,  there  is  a  tendency  to  return  to  the  old 

voarlte.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  T.  A.  B. 


SUPPOSED  MISPLACED  HISTORY. 

To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen-,— Your  correspondent,  "Another  Old  Member,"  is  very 
complimentary  to  some  imaginary  person  (with  which  I  have  nothing  to 
do),  but  he  is  very  severe  on  me  for,  as  he  says,  confounding  Charles  II. 
with  James  I. ;  in  fact,  he  makes  this  accusation  the  only  coherent  part 
of  his  letter,  for  which  I  am  far  from  blaming  him.  When  one  writer 
accuses  another  of  a  "  feat  of  inaccuracy  "  and  "  an  act  to  be  condemned 
in  an  ordinary  individual,"  I  think  the  one  condemned  has  a  right  (of 
which  I  joyfully  avail  myself)  to  demand  chapter  and  verse.  Therefore 
I  ask  "Another  Old  Member"  to  quote  his  history  and  prove  me  wrong. 
He  says  that  the  words  which  I  applied  to  Charles  II.  belong  to  James  L, 
and  I  am  afraid  he  rather  jeers  at  me  for  the  supposed  mistake  ;  never- 
theless, I  am  sorry  to  take  the  little  flutter  out  of  his  sails  by  giving 
my  references  first  and  asking  him  to  follow. 

I  thought  it  was  known  to  everybody  who  can  read  and  write  that  the 
words  in  question  occur  in  the  Mock  Epitaph  on  Charles  II.,  written  by 
the  Eai'l  of  Rochester.    Here  it  is: — 

"  Here  lies  our  sovereign  lord  the  King, 
Whose  word  no  man  relies  on  ; 
^Yho  never  said  a  foolish  thing, 
And  never  did  a  wise  one." 

I  won't  stop  to  imagine  how  dreadfully  ashamed  of  himself  the  eruditi 
"Another  Old  Member  "must  feel  as  he  reads  this,  and  how,  it  he  is 
wise,  he  makes  a  vow  never  to  be  cocksure  any  more  ;  or.  if  otherwise, 
or  other  than  wise,  he  is  tearing  through  all  the  books  within  reach  to 
try  to  discover  who  misled  him  in  this  exceedingly  important  matter. 
Perhaps  my  astonished  friend  is  not  yet  convinced,  and  wants  still  more 
authority.  Let  him  turn  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather 
(Scotland),  chap,  xlix.  Speaking  of  the  well-known  lines  he  says: 
"  The  satirical  epitaph  written  upon  him  (Charles  II.)  at  his  own  request, 
by  his  witty  favourite,  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  is  not  more  severe  than 
just." 

In  my  letter  the  words  in  italics  only  were  applied  to  "  Cosmos  ;  "  does 
"Another  Old  Member  "  say  the  other  lines  also  apply?  It  is  he  who 
has  compelled  me  to  quote  them. — I  am,  yours  &c.. 

An  Old  Membeb. 

P.S. "  Another  Old  Member  "  says  nothing  about  the  really  serious 

part  of  my  letter.     He  would  have  done  better  if  he  had  backed  me  up 
in  that  £1000  a  year  matter. 

» 

PHOTO-CHROMOSCOPES. 
To  the  EsiTOBS. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  last  issue  of  The  British  Joubnal  or  Photo- 
graphy I  notice  a  communication  from  M.  Leon  Vidal,  in  which  he 
describes  the  chromoscope  of  M.  Xatchet,  and  suggests  that  there  "  may 
be  other  photo-ohromoscopes,  quite  as  simple  as  Mr.  Ives's,  that  produce 
equally  remarkable  results." 

My  object  in  writing  now  is  to  describe  one  of  those  "  other  photo- 
chromoscopes  "  of  which  I  am  the  inventor. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  enclosed  sketch,  my  apparatus  is  somewhat 
similar  in  outline  to  those  of  Mr.  Ives  and  M.  Natchet.  We  have 
evidently  been  working  on  the  same  lines  ;  but,  unlike  those  gentlemen, 
my  chief  aim  has  been  to  produce,  not  a  colour  stereoscope  only,  but  a 
colour  camera,  by  which  one  could  obtain  the  three  negatives  in  one 
short  exposure,  and  afterwards  employ  the  same  apparatus  for  viewing 
the  results. 

Early  in  1891  it  occurred  to  me  that  there  must  be  some  simple  way 
of  combining  the  three  images,  and  I  soon  hit  on  the  idea  of  the  "  step  " 
arrangement,  by  means  of  which  I  was  able  to  bring  them  into  the  focus 
of  one  lens. 

I  constructed  my  first  instrument  of  the  most  primitive  materials. 
It  was  made  out  of  an  old  box,  and  had  plain  glass  mirrors  for  reflectors. 
Even  with  this  arrangement  I  was  able  to  show  my  friends  very  en- 
couraging results.  Nevertheless,  I  considered  these  results  anything 
but  perfect,  owing  to  the  double  reflections  from  the  two  surfaces  of  the 
plain  glass  mirrors.  To  surmount  this  difficulty,  I  tried  coloured  glasses 
;  instead,  but  found  that  they  only  partially  remedied  the  defect.  I  next 
;  turned  my  attention  to  platinised  glass  mirrors,  but,  owing  to  their  un- 
equal surfaces,  apparently  inseparable  from  their  manufacture,  the  result- 
1  ing  distortion  completely  barred  their  use  in  a  camera.  Both  kinds  of 
mirrors,  however,  gave  fair  results  when  the  instrument  was  used  as  a 
viewing  apparatus. 

It  was  not  until  I  conceived  the  plan  of  using  plain  glasses  slightly 
silvered  on  one  surface  that  I  succeeded  in  producing  to  my  satisfaction 
an  instrument  which  could  be  successfully  used  as  both  camera  and 
viewing  apparatus,  and  felt  justified  in  applying  for  a  patent,  which  I  did 
in  the  beginning  of  last  year. 

By  this  method  of  constructing  the  colour  camera  the  exposures  are 
wonderfully  shortened,  as  the  whole  of  the  light  passing  through  the 
lens  is  utilised  ;  and,  when  I  have  perfected  certain  minor  details,  I  look 
forward  to  securing  instantaneous  colour  photographs  out  of  doors,  as 
well  as  portraits  in  colours  in  the  studio,  without  the  necessity  of  in- 
conveniently prolonged  sittings. 
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The  aocompanying  drawings  give  a  general  idea  of  my  apparatas. 
Fig.  1  shows  it  in  use  as  a  camera.  P,  P',  and  P-  are  the  dark  slides  con- 
taining the  sensitive  plates,  in  front  of  which  are  placed  the  colour 
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-screens  S,  S',  and  S-.  M  and  M'  are  the  two  mirrors,  and  L  is  the  lens. 
Fig.  2  shows  the  apparatus  as  a  viewing  instrument  or  photo-chromo- 
soope.  A,  B,  and  C  are  the  three  transparencies  for  the  red,  green,  and 
blue-violet  sensations  respectively,  each  backed  with  its  appropriate 
colour  screen,  and  the  whole  fitted  in  frames  which  slide  in  tlie  grooves 
for  taking  the  dark  slides.  M  and  M'  are  the  two  mirrors  already 
described.  M-  and  M'  are  two  reflectors  for  illuminating  A  and  C.  E  is 
an  ordinary  lens  or  eyepiece  used  in  place  of  the  photographic  objective. 
D  is  a  box  arranged  as  a  convenient  stand  for  the  instrument,  and  to 
■hold  the  same  when  not  in  use. 

It  is  obvious  that,  by  employing  a  pair  of  lenses,  the  instrument  can 
be  used  either  as  a  stereoscopic  colour  camera  or  a  sterf  o-photochromo- 
«cope. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  B.  J.  Edwabds. 

The  Orove,  Hackney,  February  4, 1896. 


To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen, — The  photo-chromoscope,  which  Mons.  Vidal  praises  and 
credits  to  Mons.  C.  Nachet  (p.  78),  is  my  own  invention.  Mons.  Vidal's 
drawing  does  not  show  a  single  detail  (nor  does  he  mention  one)  which  I 
bad  not  patented  on  July  3,  1894  (date  of  filing  of  complete  specification 
in  U.  S.  Patent  Office).  The  photo-chromoscope,  which  has  heretofore 
been  ascribed  to  Mons.  Nachet,  is  a  totally  different,  irrational,  and  (in 
my  opinion)  worthless  contrivance.  It  will  not  do  for  him  to  claim,  at 
this  date,  the  instrument  which  I  patented  so  long  ago. 

Different  men  do  sometimes  hit  upon  the  same  idea ;  but  I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  authenticated  instance  of  such  a  complete  instrument  or 
machine  which  has  developed  exactly  alike  as  to  detail  in  the  minds  of 
two  men.  The  duplication  of  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  photo- 
chromoscope  proper,  aud  its  combination  with  the  tray  for  ohromograms, 
hinged  reflecting  mirror,  devices  for  fixing  the  angles  of  inclination,  and 
the  phraseology  of  description,  I  feel  sure  is  something  more  than  a 
•coincidence  of  thought.  Certainly  Mons.  Nachet,  who  knew  no  better 
than  to  try  to  reproduce  compound  colour  sensations  by  viewing  one 
colour  element  through  one  eye,  while  viewing  the  others  through  the 


other  eye  (aa  in  bii  ingtroment  of  aboat  two  yewn  ago),  is  not  the  maa 
to  duplicate  my  thoughts  in  detail 

Mons.  Nachet  cannot  manufacture  the  apparatni  in  France,  witlioat 
infringing  my  patent  rights ;  and  Mons.  VidaJ  should  not  havs  ersdUad 
to  Mons.  Nachet  the  invention  of  an  instrament  whieh  h«  did  not  tfao* 
until  a  year  (?)  after  it  had  been  publicly  exhibited  and  deaeribed  bj  me. 
I  am  not,  however,  surprised  at  this  action,  for  I  hare,  on  other  oc- 
casions, received  similar  treatment  from  Mons.  Yidal  and  bis  triands. — I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  F.  E.  IrBSk 

119,  Shaftesbury-avenue,  London,  W.O.,  February  1, 1896. 


THE  RECENT  LIMELIGHT  COMPETITION. 

To  the  EnrroBs. 

Oentlemem,— I  was  much  surprised  to  see,  in  your  report  o(  the  jet 
competition  held  on  Janiukry  22,  that  Mr.  Scarborough's  jet  and  my  own, 
which  were  the  two  most  powerful  jets  exhibited,  "  were  declared  to  be 
of  equal  light-giving  power."  This  veriion  of  the  trial  I  consider  hardlr 
fair  to  me  for  the  following  reasons,  which  many  gentlemen  present  will, 
doubtless,  recollect  and  be  willing  to  corroborate  U  naoeasary. 

At  the  first  trial  the  reading  was  given  in  my  (aTOor,  and  Mr.  Bear- 
borough  had  to  advance  his  lantern  before  those  present  considered  his  light 
equal  to  mine.  Not  being  satisfied  with  this  result,  he  demanded  a  iacmd 
trial,  which  was  accorded  to  him,  the  result  being  again  deolared  in  iny 
favour.  Some  delay  then  occurred  while  other  jets  were  trying  conclnaiont 
with  me,  my  jet  being  kept  burning  the  whole  evening  while  these  were 
being  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Scarborough,  being  still  dissatisfied,  desired  another  reading,  the 
result  this  time  being  that  both  lights  were  declared  equal;  but,  as  I 
previously  mentioned  that  my  jet  had  been  burning  the  whole  eTaning 
and  the  supply  of  gns  must  have  run  very  low,  I  do  not  consider  this  teat 
conclusive,  but,  a?  1  uuderatood  Mr.  Hearson  to  say  that  my  jet  scored 
one  point  above  Mr.  Soarborongh's  on  the  whole  trial,  I  did  not  press  the 
matter  further.  I  think  it  also  necessary  to  state  that  my  jet  is  con- 
structed with  a  view  to  extreme  portability  as  well  as  high  illuminating 
power.  The  mixing  chamber  of  Mr.  Scarborough's  jet  was  of  moat 
unusually  large  dimensions,  and  was  not,  1  believe,  the  one  he  competed 
with  at  the  former  trial,  but  was  considered  some  twenty-fire  per  oent. 
more  powerful. 

As  an  ether  satnrator  present  was  declared  to  equal  the  best  mixing  jet, 
I  think  it  should  be  known  that  this  result  was  obtained  when  the 
saturator  was  coupled  to  my  jet  for  trial. — I  am,  yours,  Ac, 

Bourneville,  Sneyd  Park,  Brutol,  O.  W.  Gwteb. 

February  3,  1896. 

♦ 

^n^imtx^  to  CorrejS|)onlientjEt* 

%*  All  matters  intended  Jor  the  text  portion  oj  this  Journal,  inclmtinj 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "Thh  Kditors,  Thb  British  Journal  or 
Photoorapht,"  2,  York-street,  Covent  Oarden,  London.  Inaitentum  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

f  *,*  Commxmications  relating  to  Adveriitementt  and  genenU  btuineu  c^fair 
should  be  addressed  to  Mestra.  Hbnry  Gbbbnwood  &  Co.,  2,  l'ork-4trtf(, 

I       Covent  Oarden,  London.       

',  PH0T0Gii.ii'fls  Registered  : — 

Mr.  A.  Barnes,  14,  Cheap-«tro«t,  Bath.— Pkolojroph  0/  a  fimM*  MK  tieafUd  ai 
I  hath. 

i       Mr.  T.  Taylor,  481.  High-atreet,  Klrkcaldj.— P»»(o«r<ipk  0/  tlu  Utt  H«f.  /.  /ek»- 
stoiie,  B.D. 
Mr.  W.  Atkinson,  67,  Orove-rcad,  EMtbonrna,— PWojp^opk  0/  tk»  loi*  Alierma*  W. 
E.  Morrison. 

*„*  We  have  again,  through  extreme  pressure  on  our  space,  to  hold  over 

much  interesting  matter.     .Several  contributors  and  correspondents  wUl 

therefore  understand  the  reason  their  article.i,  *c.,  have  been  delayed 

in  publication. 
Wynne's  Exposure  Mktkr.— F.  W.     The  address  of  the  maker  la  Wiezham. 
Free  Portraits.— L.  NaIsh.    Thanks.    We  have  very  frequently  referred  to 

the  matter. 
Levs  kor  Copynia.— J.  B.  S.  asks  :  "  Can  yon  please  tell  me  if  a  Dallmeyw 

10  X  8  triple  achromatic  lens  would  be  suiuble  for  reproduction  work 

for  half-tone  blocks  ? "— In  reply  :  Yes. 
FoiiMALIN.— In  Limine  asks :  "Where  lau  formalin  be  obtained  bv  punAase  r 

In  reply:  Of  Messrs.  Fuerst  Bros.,  Philpot-Une,  E.C.     v>t  shaU  be 

detailing  further  experiments  shortly. 
FiiAMES,  4c.— Kalph  Leslie.    Consult  the  advertisements  in  the  adrertisenuiit 

columns  of  the  Almanac.   You  will  and  there  the  markets  you  reqaire. 

It  is  against  our  rule  to  recommend  any  particular  nuuiafastnnn. 
Gelatine.— C.  Turner. —If  the  gelatine  has  got  mouldy  from  betag  stand  m  a 

damp  place  for  several  months,  we  should  not  recommend  Its  use  'Or.ej- 

periments  in  dry-plate  making,  or  even  for  enamelling  silver  printt  with. 
Books  on  Photo-microobaphy.— Pettingell  says  :  "  Would  you  obli»  me 

by  letting  me  know  the  names  and  publisher  of  any  works  on  photo- 

microCTaphy    for    making    slides    and    negatives,   from    microecopic 

specimens."      In  rej.ly :  Messrs.  Iliffe  A  Son,  SL  Bride-street,  pubhsh 

such  a  book  by  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle. 
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Burnishing  Cabbon  Prints.— Ronald  Field.  Carbon  prints  can  be  burnished 
with  a  hot  burnisher,  but  they  must  be  perfectly  dry  at  the  time,  other- 
wise they  will  suffer  injury.  Lubricate  them  with  the  usual  Castille 
soap  lubricant. 

Address  Wanted.— G.  Pitcher  says  :  "I  see  it  mentioned  in  your  valuable 
paper  that  Messrs.  F.  S.  Thorn  &  Co.  manufacture  a  generator  for 
calcium  carbide.  I  should  be  glad  of  address."  In  reply  :  The  address 
is  169,  Camberwell  New-road,  S.E. 

BONTGKN  PHOTOCiRArHY.— H.  Eenbold  says  :  "  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to 
enumerate  the  necessary  articles  and  directions  for  the  production  of 
the  Rontgen  photographs  ?"— In  reply  :  Read  Professor  Rontgen's  paper 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal. 

Lens  for  General  Work.— T.  Bakclat  wants  to  know  the  best  lens,  at  a 
moderate  price,  for  general  aU-round  work — out-door  work,  groups,  &c. 
The  best  and  most  useful  lens  for  such  work,  at  a  moderate  price,  is  one 
of  the  "rapid  type."  One  of  about  si.xteen  inches  focus  will  be  the 
most  suitable  for  12  x  10  pictures. 

Photogravure  Patents.— Experimentalist  (Notts.).  So  far  as  we  know, 
there  are  no  patents  in  connexion  with  photogravure.  There  were  some, 
but  we  believe  they  have  all  lapsed  now.  You  can  certainly  practise 
the  process,  which  has  during  the  past  year  or  two  been  demonstrated 
before  the  societies  without  let  or  hindrance. 

■Studio.— Leach.  Either  sketch  No.  1  or  No.  3  is  preferable  to  any  of  the 
others.  As  the  studio  will  be  shaded  from  the  south  by  a  very  high 
building,  we  should  recommend  No.  3,  the  "  lean-to  form."  Hot-water 
pipes  for  heating  will  be  found  far  more  cleanly  than  a  coke  stove,  and 
gas  fires,  to  heat  so  large  a  studio,  will  prove  somewhat  costly. 

Amateur  AND  Professional.— W.  G.  C.  asks:  "If  a  person  keeps  a  shop 
selling  photographic  materials,  and  also  takes  photographs  of  the 
neighbourhood,  which  he  shows  in  his  window,  '  and  sells '  in  the  usual 
way  of  business,  can  this  person  be  considered  an  amateur,  and  exhibit 
in  amateur  exhibitions  as  an  amateur  ?" — Certainly  not.  He  is  in  every 
sense  of  the  term  a  professional. 

Patent.— Inventor  asks  :  "What  is  the  cheapest  protection  I  can  get  for  a 
new  piece  of  apparatus  !  Would  not  registration  be  cheaper  than  a 
patent?" — Registration  would  be  of  no  use.  The  only  protection  is  a 
patent.  A  patent  for  four  years  costs  four  pounds,  or  provisional 
protection,  which  lasts  for  nine  months,  costs  but  one  pound.  Of 
course  those  are  the  Government  fees,  and,  if  a  patent  agent  is  employed 
to  take  out  the  patent,  his  charges  will  be  an  addition. 

<!0PYING  Oil  Paintings.— It  is  not  usual  to  prepare  the  surface  of  oil  paintings 
with  anything  prior  to  photographing  them,  beyond  sponging  them  over 
vdth  clean  cold  water,  to  remove  the  dirt.  Various  substances  have,  at 
times,  been  recommended  for  treating  the  painting  with  —  glycerine 
amongst  the  number— but  their  use  is  attended  with  future  danger  to 
the  picture,  and  are  now  seldom  used  ;  indeed,  the  owners  of  valuable 
paintings  will  not  allow  of  their  employment. 
■OSITR-e  instead  ok  Negative.- 0.  St.  John  Knellbr  writes :  "Some 
time  ago,  on  developing  an  instantaneous  photograph,  I  was  greatly 
surprised  to  find  the  image  w.is  positive  instead  of  negative.  Should 
you  think  this  matter  worth  further  investigation,  I  should  be  pleased 
to  furnish  any  further  details  in  my  power.  — There  is  nothing  novel 
in  the  phenomenon.  The  plate  was  either  (1)  over-exposed,  or,  (2) 
before  development  was  exposed  to  the  dark-room  light  too  long. 

Copyright.- W.  S.  W.  says :  "  An  operator  who  has  left  me,  and  is  setting 
up  in  business  for  himself,  says  that  all  the  views  he  took  while  in  my 
employ  I  have  no  copyright  in,  and  that  I  can't  publisli  any  of  them  if 
he  likes  to  prevent  me  ;  also,  that  if  he  likes  he  can  compel  me  to  hand 
him  the  negatives. " — Nonsense.  Although  you  may  have  no  copyright 
in  the  negatives,  they  are  your  property,  anil,  as  he  took  them  as  your 
servant  "for  a  valuable  consideration,"  his  salary,  he  can  have  no 
copyright  in  them. 

■Cost  OK  Nitrate  op  SrLVER.—T.  Waller  ■writes :  "I  am  commencing  some 
experiments  which  will  probably,  before  they  are  completed,  take  forty 
or  fifty  ounces  of  silver.  Will  you  please  tell  me  if  it  would  pay  me  best 
to  make  the  nitrate  or  to  purchase  it  ?  What  do  dry-plate  makers  aud 
other  large  consumers  of  the  nitrate  do?  "—They  purchase  the  nitrate, 
and  you  will  find  it  far  more  economical  to  do  the  same.  Making 
nitrate  of  silver  is  not  a  pleasant  operation,  and,  without  proper  appli- 
ances, there  will  be  considerable  waste. 

Ckmkntino  Glass.— J.  Re.\der  says:  "I  have  an  old  glass  dipper,  such  as 
was  used  for  the  silver  bath,  and  the  glass  strip  has  become  detached. 
Can  you  tell  me  of  anything  to  stick  it  on  again  with  that  will  not  injure 
the  silver  solution  ?" — It  may  be  cemented  on  again  with  either  marine 
glue  or  shellac,  neither  of  which  will  hurt  the  solution.  We  prefer  the 
former,  as  it  is  not  so  brittle  as  the  latter.  Both  the  dipper  and  the 
slip  should  be  made  very  hot  before  the  cement  is  applied,  and  then  the 
two  glasses  should  be  pressed  firmly  together  till  they  are  cold. 

Criticism  of  Photogd.vphs.- Alpha  says :  "  I  enclose  a  few  photographs  for 
criticism  and  advice.  Any  hints  for  the  improvement  of  my  work 
which  you  may  give  me  I  shall  esteem  a  great  favour.  Perhaps  I  should 
explain  that  I  am  only  a  beginner ;  it  is  only  six  months  since  I  first 
began  photography.  I  have  got  very  fond  of  "the  work,  and  am  anxious 
to  improve. — In  reply  :  For  a  six  months'  worker  the  photographs  are, 
in  the  main,  capital.  1.  A  very  good  bit  of  portraiture.  2.  Negative 
possibly  too  hard,  the  print  being  chalky.  3.  Negative  appears  to  have 
been  either  fogged  or  over-exposed.  4.  Very  good,  but  the  vignetting 
does  not  improve  the  effect.  5.  Slightly  out  of  focus.  6.  Ditto. 
7.  Excellent.  8.  Same  as  five  and  six.  Summing  up,  we  should 
say  that,  artistically,  the  figure  studies  are  very  promising,  and  that, 
as  regards  selection  and  treatment,  the  outdoor  subjects  give  scope  for 
improvement  in  those  respects.    By  all  means  write  again. 


Nkoatives  of  Sitters. — Asiateuu  (London,  N.W.)  says  :  "I  am  an  amateur, 
and  want  first-class  negatives  of  some  of  my  friends  to  print  from  myself. 
Of  course,  as  I  can  print,  I  do  not  want  to  pay  the  price  for  prints  that 
good  professionals  charge  for  them.     On  applying  to  some  artists,  they 
indignantly  refused  to  take  the  negatives  at  all,  and  others  only  at  such 
a  price  as  is  prohibitive.     Is  not  this  very  unfair  to  one  who  knows  the 
cost  of  everything  that  is  used  ?" — No.    Every  one  is  entitled  to  conduct 
his  business  on  his  own  terms,  and  many  photographers  guard  against 
their  reputation  being  injured  by  inferior  prints  being  produced  from 
their  negatives  by  declining  to  part  with  them  on  any  terms. 
Photographic  Schools;  Heliogravuhe  ;  Photo-cekamics.— Madras  says: 
"  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  answer  the  following  questions  : 
1.  Are  there  any  schools  or  classes  of  photography  for  amateurs  in 
London  ?  and,  if  so,  where  ?  2.  Is  the  heliogravure  process  peculiar  to  one 
firm,  or  is  it  generally  used  by  photographers  ?    If  the  latter,  where 
should  one  apply  for  particulars  1    3.  From  whom  could  a  professional 
photographer  get  reliable  information  regarding   photo-ceramics,  and 
where  are  the  best  materials  for  the  process  obtainable  .' " — In  reply :  1. 
The  Polytechnic,  309,  Regent-street,  W.     Write  to  the  Secretary  for 
particulars.     2.  Heliogravure  is  a  name  given  occasionally  to  photo- 
gravure, which  anybody  may  work.     3.   Messrs.   Dawbarn  &  Ward, 
Farringdou-avenue,  publish  a  book  on  the  process. 
Non-achromatic  Lens.— Alpha  says  :  "  An  .inswer  will  oblige  on  the  follow- 
ing :   There  are  some  small   lenses  sold  for  hand  cameras — they  are 
called,  I  believe,   "  periscopic,"  and  consist  of  two  glasses,  something 
like  two  small  watch  glasses  at  the  end  of  a  tube.     What  I  wish  to 
know  (the  glasses  not  being  achromatic  in  the  sense  that  a  single  com- 
bination achromatic  lens  is)  does  the  visual  and  chemical  focus  coincide  ? 
In  other  ■words,  does  the  lens  require  adjusting  nearer  to  or  farther  from 
the  focussing  screen  than  the  picture  shown  thereon  in  order  to  take  a 
correct  photograph  ?"— The  chemical  and  visual  foci  will  not  coincide, 
and  the  lens  will  require  to  be  adjusted  nearer  to  the  focussing  screen 
after  the  object  is  focussed.     The  distance  will  be  about  one-thirtieth  of 
the  focal  length  of  the  combination ;  but  the  exact  distance  is  best 
ascertained  by  experiment. 
Toning. — An  Operitor  of  Twenty  Years'  Experience  writes:    "May  I 
claim  your  assistance  under  the  following  circumstances  1     I  am  at 
present  engaged  as  operator  and  retoucher  with  a  man  in  London,  and 
my  employer  lately  has  taken  to  sensitising  his  own  paper,  which  he 
floats  on  a  seventy-grain  bath  for  half  a  minute,  and  keeps  the  prints 
from  Monday  to  Friday  night,  when  they  are  all  toned.     He  makes  the 
toning  bath  of  acetate  of  soda,  and  expects  seven  grains  of  gold  to  tone 
twelve  sheets  of  paper,  but  he  cannot  get  them  to  tone  quickly,  taking 
about  two  hours  to  tone  the  twehe  sheets.  ■  The  consequence  of  this  is 
that  he  accuses  me  of  putting  .something  in  the  toning  bath  to  stop  its 
action.     He  suggests  hypo.     I  must  here  mention  that  a  sample  of 
ready-sensitised  paper  toned  in  the  same  bath  with  the  home-sensitised 
gave  perfectly  satisfactory  results,  which  he  admitted.     If  I  send  you 
some  of  the  bath  that  is  left,  with  our  home-sensitised  paper,  would  it 
be  too  much  to  ask  you  if  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  test  the  bath  to 
prove  that  hypo  has  not  been  put  into  it,  or  any  other  chemical 
likely  to  stop  the  toning?    I  am  in  a  most  unpleasant  position,  and 
should  feel  extremely  grateful  if  you  would  settle  the  matter  for  me. 
In  my  opinion  it  is  a  most  wicked  and  unfounded  charge  to  make 
against  an  assistant  without  positive  proof.     If  you  make  any  charge,  I 
will  most  willingly  bear  the  expense,  and  be  thankful  to  clear  myself  of 
this  wretched  accusation." — Twelve  sheets  of  paper  is  too  much  to 
expect  seven  grains  of  gold  to  tone  quickly  if  deep  tones  are  desired, 
particularly  with  home-sensitised  paper,  after  it  has  been  kept  several 
days.     If  one  sample  of  paper  tones  well  in  the  bath,  it  is  a  clear  proof 
that  the  bath  is  all  right,  aud  that  the  charge  is  quite  unfounded  and 
equally  unwarrantable.    Much  as  we  sympathise  with  our  correspondent, 
our  time  will  not  allow  of  our  making  the  desired  examination. 
Right   to    Negative  ;    Camphor    in    Oil.  —  James    Bestley   writes    as 
follows  :    "  I   would    like    to   ask   your  opinion  on  a  case  that  has 
just  occurred    between   me  and  the  Rector  of  St.    Mark's,   Shilton, 
a  suburb    of   Hanley.      On   Monday,   January  27,   after  the  church 
had  been  reopened  after  renovation  and  installation  of  electric  light, 
I  wended  my  way  down  about  ten  a.ni.,   and  when  looking  inside 
I  saw  the  curate  (and  as  I  often  take  my  camera  with  me,  as  on  this  occa- 
sion),  I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  objection  to  me  taking  the  inside. 
He  said,  No.   And  he  stayed  with  me,  aud,  after  my  taking  a  view  look- 
ing towards  the  chancel,  hs  asked  me  to  take  him  one  including  the  two 
altars  in  the  church,  which  I  did,  and,  to  my  surprise,  at  night,  while 
the  negatives  were  wet,  the  rector  sent  and  demanded  the  negative.     Of 
this  I  took  no  notice,  but  sent  him  word  I  would  supply  him  with  a 
print  of  them.     On  Saturday  last  1  met  him,  and  told  him,   as  an 
amateur,  I  did  not  want  to  make  money  of  them,  but  took  them  for  the 
love  of  the  art ;  but  he  threatened  me  with  legal  proceedings  if  I  did 
not  send  him  the  negatives.     Now,  sir,  I  wish  to  ask  you,  as  I  am  only 
a  working  man,  whether  he  can  do  any  such  thing  as  demand  the  nega- 
tive, when  I  had  permission  of  the  curate  to  photograph  the  interior  of 
the  church  ?    In  your  issue  of  January  3,  1896,  a  question  appears  re 
burning  oil  in  lantern,  and  whether  camphor  improves  the  light.     I  can 
say  from  experience  that  the  addition  of  a  penny  square  of  camphor  to 
the  quart  whitens  the  light  and  makes  it  less  smoky ;  but  to  get  the 
light  par  excellence,  if  expense  is  no  item,  use  olive  oil,  and  he  will  get 
a  splendid  light  and  smokeless.     This  is  what  I  use  for  my  cycle  lamp, 
and  can  recommend  the  same  to  my  photographic  friends  who  cycle  and 
photograph,  which  I  have  now  done  for  several  years. " — As  the  nega- 
tives were  taken  with  the  consent  of  the  curate,  and  two  at  his  sugges- 
tion, we  should  cert-ainly  not  give  them  up.      The  rector's  request  is 
unwarrantable,  and,  as  for  the  threatened  legal  proceedings,  it  is  simply 
"  bluff,"  which  we  are  surprised  that  any  clergyman  should  indulge  in. 
Thanks  for  reply  about  the  addition  of  camphor. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn,  from  a  letter  sent  us  by  Mr.  Drage, 

the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Convention,  and  which  will  be 

found  in  our  correspondence  columns,  that  the  arrangements 

for  the  Leeds  meeting  in  July  next  are  in  process  of  completion, 

and  that  Messrs.  J.  H.  Walker,  Godfrey  Bingley,  and  Herbert 

Denison,  who  comprise  the    principal  members  of   the  local 

executive,  are  already  hard  at  work  in  the  endeavour  to  make 

the  gathering  a  success.      From  personal  knowledge  of  the 

gentlemen  named,  we  are  persuaded  that  they  will  spare  no 

b         effort  to  render  the  Leeds  meeting  of  the  Convention  a  memo- 

H        rable  one,  and  we  hope,  and  indeed  are  confident,  that  they 

K       will  find  their  labours  rewarded,  if  only  partially,  by  a  large 

B       gathering. 

[ 


Mr.  T.  C.  Turner  (of  Messrs.  Turner  &  Drinkwater,  Hull), 
to  whose  Trilby  souvenir  in  photogravure  we  had  occasion 
to  make  appreciative  reference  a  fortnight  ago,  sends  us  a 
number  of  albumen  prints  from  negatives  taken  of  several  of 
the  principal  performers  in  that  piece.  The  prints  have  a  rich- 
ness and  beauty  about  them  to  which  we  are  not  often  accus- 


tomed in  modem  albumen  prints,  and  several  photographen  of 
long  experience,  to  whom  we  have  shown  them,  pronouuM 
them  to  be  exceptionally  fine.  With  such  examples  of  flawlea 
surface  prints  before  us,  it  seems  anomalous  that  we  should 
have  to  refer  to  albumen  printing  as  on  the  down  grade  ia 
photographic  estimation. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

PR0FE8SIOKAL  photographers  may  possibly  profit  by  a  useful 
hint  whicih  Mr.  Turner  gives  as  to  the  treatment  of  negativea 
from  which  large  numbers  of  prints  are  taken.  He  says :  "  The 
negatives  of  Trilby  have  been  used  for  printing  hundreds  of 
copies  from  each  plate.  They  are  kept  clean  and  bright  by 
washing  in  pure  alcohol  every  twenty-one  days  and  revamish- 
ing.     It  is  worth  the  trouble  for  heavy  printing." 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Reverting  to  the  Trilby  souvenir,  here  are  some  ftirther 
observations  by  Mr.  Turner  which,  as  they  are  of  interest  to 
so  many  professionals  at  this  juncture,  we  take  the  liberty  of 
reproducing.  Our  correspondent  advises  his  brethren  not  to 
be  so  ready  as  some  appear  to  be  in  disposing  of  their  profit- 
able rights  to  printers  and  publishers.  It  is  sound  adviee. 
"  The  feature  of  most  interest  to  the  profession  in  this  »ouvenir 
production  is  that  the  whole  transaction  has  remained  entirely 
in  my  hands.  I  hear  so  often  of  photographers  allowing 
publishing  rights  for  a  guinea  or  five  gwneas,  when  probably 
printers  or  publishers  are  going  to  make  a  large  sum  out  of  the 
use  of  those  photographs,  and  it  does  seem  so  foolish. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

"  The  Trilhy  souvenir  was  produced  on  these  lines.  I  arranged 
to  photograph  the  company,  and  to  supply  Mr.  Tree  with  the 
best  souvenir  I  could  get  up  at  a  fixed  price,  which,  of  course, 
had  to  be  strictly  moderate.  The  copyrights  were  to  be  my 
property,  and  I  had  the  right  of  publication  outside  the 
theatre.  It  thus  became  a  question  of  supjilying  the  the«tn 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  publisher  on  the  other,  and  the  profits 
in  a  fair  degree  came  to  the  originator  of  the  work.  Now 
every  souvenir  sold  in  this  country  or  in  America  directly 
benefits  me  instead  of  the  printers  and  others.  I  need  hardly 
add,  too,  that  the  theatrical  managements  reap  a  direct  benefit 
by  this  7nodus  operandi,  both  on  the  score  of  price  and  the 
method  of  reproduction,  which  the  majority  of  good  photo- 
graphers understand  better  than  publishers.  To  repeat  myself 
more  briefly,  I  would  say  that,  while  printer  and  publisher  are 
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absolutely  necessary,  the  photographer  in  these  matters  should 
be  master  of  the  position,  and  not,  as  he  sometimes  degenerates 
to  be,  the  servant  of  one  or  the  other  or  both." 


Our  American  cousins  are  early  in  the  field  with  acetylene 
generating  and  projection  apparatus  for  lantern  work.  Messrs. 
Walmsley,  Fuller,  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  have  tent  us  a  copy  of 
their  catalogue,  which  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  acetylene 
light  for  projection  and  photo-micrographic  purposes.  It  is 
replete  with  instructive  hints  to  intending  ustrs  of  acetylene. 


Our  readers  will,  doubtless,  be  glad  to  know  in  advance  the 
subjects  that  are  set  down  for  discussion  at  the  remaining 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  during  the  cun-ent 
session,  and  we  accordingly  append  the  necessary  particulars. 
It  will  be  observed  that  a  singularly  varied,  interesting,  and 
unconventional  programme  has  been  arranged  : — February  18, 
Photomechanical  Meeting,  The  Worl-inr/  up  and  Hand  En- 
graving of  Half-tone  Blods,  by  Mr.  W.  Cheshire.  February  25, 
Technical  Meeting,  The  Stereoscopic  Pkoto-chromoscope,  by  Mr 
F.  E.  Ives;  Messrs.  Neivlon^s  Simple  Method  of  Projecting 
Stereoscopic  Pictures,  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater,  F.R.M.S.  ; 
Stellar  Photographs  taken  witJiout  a  Driving  Clock,  by  Mr.  J. 
Lunt,  B.Sc,  F.C.S.  March  10,  Ordinary  Meeting,  A'otes  on 
Medical  Photo-micrography,  by  Mr.  Edmund  Houghton,  F.R.C.S., 
and  Mr.  Charles  Cosens,  M.ll.C.S.  March  17,  Photo-mechanical 
Meeting,  Screens  for  Process  Work,  by  Captain  Collardon ;  A 
Note  on  Photogravure,  by  Captain  Collardon.  March  24, 
Technical  Meeting,  The  Relative  Colour  Sensitiveness  of  Ordi- 
nary and  Isochromatic  Plates,  with  a  demonstration,  by  Mr. 
r.  E.  Ives.  April  14,  Ordinary  Meeting,  On  Printing  Densities, 
by  Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  April  21, 
Photo-mechanical  Meeting,  Photo-mechanical  Notes  of  Historical 
Interest,  by  Mr.  T.  Bolas.  April  28,  Technical  Meeting,  a 
demonstration  of  Woodbury  printing  and  its  applications,  by 
Mr.  J.  D.  Geddes.  May  12,  Ordinary  Meeting,  2'he  Recording 
of  High  Temperatures  hy  Photographic  Means,  by  Professor 
W.  C.  Roberts- Austen,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  <tc.  May  19,  Photo- 
mechanical Meeting,  Photo-mechanical  Methods  in  Austria,  by 
Mr.  Ignatz  Herbst.  May  26,  Technical  Meeting.  Apparatus 
for  photography  on  small  plates  (smaller  than  quarter-plates). 
Those  members  who  can  assist  in  this  matter,  especially  by 
exhibiting  apparatus,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the 
Secretary.  June  9,  Ordinary  Meeting,  Cellulose  and  its 
Derivatives,  by  Messrs.  Cross  and  Bevan.  June  IG,  Photo- 
mechanical Meeting.     June  23,  Technical  Meeting. 


Thb  Vienna  correspondent  of  a  daily  contemporary  says  that 
"  highly  sensational  intelligence  comes  from  Rome  concerning 
an  alleged  invention  of  Professor  Salvioni,  of  Perugia,  which, 
if  true,  will  revolutionise  optics  and  considerably  modify  even 
certain  social  institutions.  The  Professor  read  a  paper  before 
the  Medical  Academy  on  Rlintgen's  recent  discovery,  and  de- 
scribed the  instrument  which  he  (Salvioni)  has  just  invented, 
by  means  of  which  rays  of  invisible  light  are  made  to  impart 
to  the  eye  the  capacity  of  seeing  through  all  objects  which 
those  rays  can  penetrate,  and  of  beholding  the  contents  of 
opaque  receptacles.  Salvioni,  not  content  with  this  descrip- 
tion, is  said  to  have  produced  his  invention,  and  shown  the 
physicians  the  contents  of  a  closed  aluminium  box." 


Many  authorities  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  practical 
value  of  the  application  of  the  X  rays  to  photo-surgical  pur- 
poses has  been  overrated.  Among  others.  Dr.  Vaughan  Harley, 
in  the  course  of  an  interview,  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
Professor  Runtgen'a  di-covery  was  scientifically  of  absorbing 
interest,  but  at  present,  so  far  as  surgery  was  concerned,  it  was 
not  of  much  use  practically.  The  bones  of  a  hand,  by  means 
of  the  new  raj's,  could  be  photographed  in  two  minutes,  but, 
before  such  a  result  could  be  obtained  with  the  thicker  por- 
tions of  the  body,  there  must  be  a  farther  developmeot  of  the 
rays.  To  photograph  the  trunk  would  take  from  fourteen  to 
twenty-four  Lours,  and  for  a  subject  to  remain  quiet  during 
such  a  prolonged  period  was  a  physical  impossibilit}-.  Quite 
recently  Professor  Ramsey,  the  discoverer  of  argon,  used  the 
Rlintgen  method  in  an  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  locality  of  a 
bullet  which  had  entered  the  fleshy  part  of  a  man's  leg.  The 
suflerer  e.xhibited  much  patience,  but  the  rays  were  not  power- 
ful enou»h  to  affect  the  photograjjhic  plate  in  a  reasonable 
time.  The  great  obstacle  to  successfully  photographing 
through  deep  layers  of  flesh  was  the  difficulty  of  making  a 
good  bulb  in  which  to  produce  the  rays. 


PHOTOGRAVURE  VERSUS  THE  "NEW  ART." 
It  is  not  very  long  ago  that  Prufessor  Herkomer,  R.A.,  in  one 
of  his  speeches,  strongly  denounced  photogravure  as  "a  very 
evil  thing."  Now  he  is  figuriug  as  a  joint  patentee  with  Mr. 
Henry  Thomas  Cox  of  a  process  for  mechanically  producing 
printing  plates  from  oil  paintings,  and  which  he  is  vigor- 
ously exploiting.  A  syndicate  liis  been  formed  to  work  the 
process,  and  a  week  or  two  back  it  was  demonstrated  at  the 
Fine  Art  Society's  rooms  before  the  art  representatives  of  the 
lay  press.  The  critiques  were  wonderfully  unanimous  about 
the  virtues  of  the  process,  and  so  much  so  in  the  same  language, 
that  it  suggests  that  they  were  all  inspired  from  the  same  source. 
The  technical  press  was  not  invited,  but  probably  there  was 
a  reason  for  that. 

Let  us  just  consider  this  new  process  of  Messrs.  Herkomer 
and  Cox,  and  see  if  it  is  likely  to  prove  in  practice  superior  to, 
or  so  good  as,  the  "  very  evil  thing  "  it  is  intended  to  compete 
with  commercially.  The  process,  as  demonstrated,  is  this  : 
The  artist  himself  produces  his  picture  on  a  silvered  copper 
plate,  with  a  particular  kind  of  ink  or  paint,  and,  while  the 
colour  is  stiU  tacky,  it  is  dusted  over  with  a  brown  powder, 
which  adheres  to  the  paint  in  proportion  to  its  thickness.  It 
has  been  stated  that  the  coarser  particles  adhere  ouly  to  the 
deepest  shadows,  where  the  paint  is  thickest,  and  the  finer 
ones  only  on  the  more  delicate  tints,  where  it  is  thinnest,  so 
that  a  discriminating  grain  is  said  to  be  obtained.  The  super- 
fluous powder  is  then  brushed  oft',  when  the  plate  is  read}-  to 
be  handed  over  to  the  "  painter  engravers'  syndicate  "  to  make 
an  electrotype  from.  This  electrotype  forms  the  i^rinting 
plate. 

A  little  mystery  has  been  made  about  the  particuhxr  paint 
and  the  brown  powder  which  is  to  be  supplied  by  the  syndicate. 
Ou  reference  to  the  specification  of  the  patent,  we  fiod  tha:  the 
paint  is  composed  of  equal  parts  of  almond  and  castor  oils, 
mi.xed  with  German  or  lamp-black.  In  the  specificatiuU  it  is 
mentioned  that  the  castor  oil  is  to  retard  the  drying,  but 
those  conversant  with  oils  would  say  that  it  was  the  almond 
oil  which  fulfilled  that  end,  that  being  a  non-dryiu^'  oil, 
whereas  the  cistor  is  a  drying  oil,  though  a  some^vha'.  slow 
one.     The  powder,  as  given  in  the  Sjiecification,  is  a  simple 
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mixture  of  powdered  asphaltura  and  bronze  powder  in  equal 
parts. 

The  method  of  obtaining  the  grain  is  precisely  analogous  to 
the  Waterhouse  process,  from  which  the  idea  was  probably 
obtained.  In  this  process  the  granular  matter — sand,  pow- 
dered glass,  or  the  like — is  applied  to  a  gelatine  relief — an 
ordinary  carbon  print  on  a  silvered  copper  plate,  while  the 
image  is  in  a  moist  and  adhesive  condition ;  and,  in  the 
Herkomer-Cox  process,  it  is  applied  to  a.  hand-painted  picture, 
on  the  copper,  in  oil  colour.  In  the  Foxlee  modification  of 
the  Waterhouse  method,  powdered  asphaltum,  or  resins,  are 
used  instead  of  the  sand  or  glass.'  In  each  of  these  processes 
the  granulated  picture  is  afterwards  electrotyped,  and  the 
electrotype  forms  the  printing  plate,  as  in  the  "new-art" 
process.  There  is  this  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new 
processes  :  in  the  Waterhouse  the  granular  matter  is  removed 
before  the  electrotype  is  made ;  in  the  new  one  it  is  not,  con- 
sequently, that  portion  of  the  grain  which  is  relief  in  the  one 
case  is  in  intaglio  in  the  other. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  Herkomer-Cox  "  new-art "  process, 
as  compared  with  photogravure,  from  a  practical  and  business 
point  of  view.  It  is  claimed  for  the  former  that  the  original 
touch  of  the  artist  is  retained  without  any  intervening  opera- 
tions ;  but  will  it  be  ?  A  touch  will  be  retained,  it  is  true ;  but 
will  it  be  the  touch  I  We  say.  No  I  It  is  pretty  well  known 
that,  if  a  painter  attempts  to  translate  one  of  his  own  works 
into  monochrome,  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten  the  result  is  a 
failure,  or,  at  least,  is  far  inferior  to  what  it  would  have  been 
had  the  work  been  done  by  an  engraver.  As  the  powder  is 
said  to  adhere  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  the  paint,  the 
artist  will  have  to  take  thickness  of  colour,  as  well  as  tones, 
into  consideration  in  his  manipulations.  In  the  demonstra- 
tions of  liow  the  grained  j)aint  cliche  is  produced,  in  addition 
to  brushes,  leathers,  dabbers,  pointed  bits  of  wood,  the  finger 
tip,  under  cushion  of  thumb,  itc.  were  used.  How  far  the 
ordinary  artist  will  adapt  himself  to  manipulating  with  such 
tools  as  these,  while  attempting  to  retain  his  characteristic 
touch,  we  can  only  surmise. 

Again,  take  painters  whose /or<e  is  broad  effects  on  large  and 
coarse  canvas  :  how  will  they  succeed  in  translating  their  large 
works  on  to  a  plate  of  engraving  dimensions,  say  a  reduction 
from  a  six  or  eight  feet  picture  to  a  twenty-four  inch  plate,  for 
example.  Will  they  be  able  to  work  on  a  proportionately 
small  scale  and  yet  retain  their  individual  touch  with  tbe 
means  that  have  to  be  used?  There  is  a  wide  difference 
between  a  portrait  by  a  Watts  oh  canvas  and  a  miniature  on 
ivory  by  a  Cosway.  Further,  how  will  the  artist,  who  is  only 
used  to  painting  on  more  or  less  coarse  canvas,  get  on  when 
working  on  a  burnished  metal  surface  J  In  the  Herkomer-Cox 
specification  it  is  mentioned  that  the  electrotype  plate  may  be 
used  as  it  comes  from  the  bath,  and  adds ;  "  but,  when  the 
artist  is  familiar  with  the  resources  of  the  experienced  engraver, 
the  dry  point  may  be  used,  or  the  process  of  etching  or  mezzo- 
tint may  be  applied,  for  working  up  the  picture  and  producing 
brilliant  artistic  effects."  From  this  it  may  fairly  be  assumed 
that  the  plates  require  working  up  by  hand  to  obtain  the  best 
effects.  Hence  the  artist  who  would  work  the  new  process 
must  needs  be  an  experienced  engraver  as  well  as  painter  to 
produce  good  results. 

We  will  now  turn  to  photogravure,  which  Mr.  Herkomer  has 
loudly  decried.  Here  we  take  the  original  painting  and  re- 
produce it  by  photography  direct  to  the  size  desired.  In  doing 
this  the  characteristic,  and  individual,  touch  of  the  painter  is 


preserved  in  its  integrity,  and  in  true  proportions  as  regards 
the  size  of  tbe  plate  and  painting ;  and  not  on  a  larger  scale,  as 
would  almost  necessarily  be  the  ca«e  if  the  artist  had  to  copy 
the  original  on  the  small  scale.  By  ortbocbromatic  photo- 
graphy the  colours  will  be  better  rendered  in  monochrome  than 
nine  out  of  ten  painters  could  do  it  with  tbe  differing  tbick- 
nesses  of  paint  on  the  burnished  copper  plate.  We  need  not, 
however,  dwell  on  this  subject  further,  for  we,  like  most  who 
take  a  practical  view  of  the  matter,  feel  sure  that,  notwith- 
standing the  way  it  is  being  boomed  in  certain  quarters,  photo- 
gravure has  not  anything  to  fear  from  the  "  New  Art "  proceas 
either  artistically  or  commercially. 


THE  SULPHOCYANIDES  AS  FIXING  AGENTS. 
IL 

On  reference  to  the  table  of  solubilities  of  tbe  silver  haloids, 
by  Vale'^ita,  published  in  the  Almanac,  it  will  be  seen  that  on 
the  score  of  solvent  power  the  sulphocyanides  are  far  superior 
to  hypo  when  we  have  to  deal  with  bromide  proofs,  though 
hypo  is  as  far  ahead  of  the  other  when  chloride  of  silver  is 
concerned.  The  latter  fact  might  be  taken  as  explaining  tbe 
imperfect  fixation  alluded  to,  were  it  not  that,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  tbe  strength  of  the  fixing  bath  and  length 
of  immersion  had  no  effect  in  surmounting  the  diflSculty ;  but, 
when  an  immersion  of  several  hours  produced  no  better  effect 
than  one  of  a  few  minutes,  the  cause  is  evidently  to  be  traced 
in  some  other  direction. 

We  know  perfectly  well  what  occurs  in  tbe  process  of  fixing 
with  hypo ;  tbe  silver  salt  is  dissolved,  and  forms  a  double 
hyposulphite  of  silver  and  sodium,  varying  in  solubility  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  of  fixing  agent  present.  The  precise 
action  in  the  case  of  the  sulphocyanides  has  not  been  so 
thoroughly  investigated,  and,  whether  the  change  that  occurs 
in  the  process  of  fixing  is  a  chemical,  or  merely  a  mechanical 
one  in  which  the  silver  salt  undergoes  solution  without  farther 
change,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say,  but  several  points  in  the 
behaviour  of  solutions  of  the  silver  haloids  in  sulphocyanide  of 
ammonium  would  point  to  the  latter.  So  far  as  the  com- 
pleteness, or  perfection  of  fixing,  or  tbe  permanence  of  tbe 
proofs  fixed  is  concerned,  it  would  not  matter  much  which  is 
the  correct  explanation  if  tbe  silver  salt  remained  in  solution  ; 
but  it  apparently  does  not,  as  may  be  quickly  recognised  by 
fixing  a  bromised  or  bromo-iodised  collodion  film  in  sulpho- 
cyanide. AVe  leave  gelatine  out  of  the  question,  on  account  of 
the  powerful  softening  or  solvent  action  of  the  sulphocyanide 
on  that  substance. 

If  a  collodion  film  be  immersed  iu  a  solution  of  sulpho- 
cyanide of  any  strength  —  it  is  immaterial  whether  it  be 
saturated  or  comparatively  weak,  provided  it  is  stroDg  enough 
to  remove  tbe  silver  haloids — the  plate  will  be  fixed  in  tbe 
ordinary  |manner,  that  is  to  say,  the  bromide  and  iodide  will 
be  dissolved,  and  the  portions  of  the  film  unacted  on  by  light 
will  be  rendered  transparent;  but,  if  tbe  plate  then  fixed  be 
laid  in  a  dish  of  water,  it  will  be  seen  that  tbe  haloids  are 
partly  precipitated  again,  some  portions  being  washed  out  into 
the  solution,  others  being  deposited  iu  and  on  tbe  film,  giving 
it  tbe  appearance  of  having  been  imperfectly  fixed.  A  second 
immersion  in  the  fixing  solution  will  remove  this  appearance, 
and,  if  it  be  a  fresh  and  unused  solution,  there  will  probably  be 
an  end  of  the  difficulty ;  but,  if  it  be  partly  charged  with 
silver  from  repeated  use,  the  cb<uices  are  that  there  will  be  » 
second  though  less  marked  deposition  of  tbe  silver. 
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If  this  occur  with  bromide  of  silver,  which  is  extremely 
soluble  ill  siilphocyanide,  how  much  more  likely  is  it  to  occur 
when  the  chloride,  which  is  the  less  soluble,  is  in  question  1 
and,  if  this  reprecipitation  occur  with  chloride  of  silver  on  a 
paper  print,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  it  has  happened 
until  the  print  is  exposed  to  a  strong  light,  when,  of  course,  a 
greying  of  the  chloride  will  take  place  over  the  whole  surface. 
This,  we  think,  fairly  explains  the  reason  why  sulphocyanide 
proved  for  prints,  at  least,  a  "  fixing  agent  that  will  not  fix," 
as  it  was  dubbed  many  years  ago. 

In  its  application  to  the  fixing  of  negatives  we  are  more 
fortunately  placed  in  being  able  to  recognise  any  considerable 
deposition  of  silver  in  the  portions  of  the  plate  that  should  be 
clear,  and  so  in  a  position  to  repeat  the  fixing  if  necessary. 
In  cases  where  the  fixiog,  or,  rather,  the  subsequent  washing, 
forms  the  final  operation,  no  further  trouble,  perhaps,  will 
occur,  but  it  still  remains  questionable  whether,  under  such 
circumstances,  it  is  any  safer  to  resort  to  intensification  after 
fixing  than  when  hypo  is  used.  A  very  minute  trace  of  silver 
in  the  shadows  of  a  negative  or  the  liglats  of  a  transparency,  a 
trace  so  minute  as  to  be  practically  invisible  to  the  eye,  will  be 
quite  sufficient  to  cause  discolouration  and  ruin  when  the  pyro 
and  silver  or  mercury  intensifiers  are  afterwards  applied,  and 
there  is  this  additional  disadvantage  with  sulphocyanide  as 
compared  with  hypo,  when  the  fixing  has  been  "  perfect,"  that 
the  danger  cannot  be  removed  by  any  amount  of  washing, 
since  the  silver  is  present  in  an  insoluble  form.  Sulpho- 
cyanide, in  fact,  leaves  the  plate  in  much  the  same  condition 
that  it  would  be  in  if  insufficiently  fixed  with  hypo. 


too,  was  one-third  less  than  the  price  asked  by  the  British  manu. 
facturer.  AVe  have  heard  many  stories  of  a  like  nature  which  are 
corroborative  of  Colonel  Stewart's  experience.  In  one  recent  case  a 
patentee  informed  us  that  it  was  much  cheaper  to  have  the  parts  of 
instruments  made  in  Switzerland,  and  imported  over  here  to  be  put 
together,  and  to  pay  all  the  costs  of  the  carriage,  than  to  have  the 
thing  constructed,  ab  initio,  here.  It  was  not  only  cheaper,  but  the 
work  was  far  better  done.     "  'lis  true,  and  pity  'tis  'tis  true." 


Photography  in  Colours. — In  the  light  of  recent  investiga- 
tions this  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  cry  of  "  Wolf,"  but  we 
shall  need  more  information  before  being  sanguine  about  the  most 
recent  discovery  as  given  in  some  of  the  American  papers,  which 
state  that  two  Chicago  investigators  have  succeeded  in  discovering 
this  photographic  "  philosopher's  stone."  Their  names  are  given — 
Messrs.  M.  J.  Steffens  and  J.  W.  MacDonnough.  The  former  uses 
the  Daguerreotype  process,  while  some  method  of  utilising  glass 
screens  is  employed  by  the  latter.  The  whole  thing  seems  to  be  a 
hash  up  of  Professor  Joly's  inventions. 


Swiss  Photographs  Wanted. — We  have  pleasure  in 
giving  publicity  to  a  request  made  through  the  columns  of  Nature 
by  Leon  Du  Pasquier,  Neuchatel,  for  photographs  that  may  assist  in 
discovering  the  causes  leading  up  to  the  avalanche  of  the  glacier  of 
I'Altels.  To  make  clear. the  points  referring  to  its  cause,  he  writes 
that  the  Glacier  Commission  needs  photographs  taken  before  the 
disaster,  even  going  back  several  years  if  possible.  After  having 
fruitlessly  endeavoured  for  ceveral  months  past  to  obtain  such  views, 
he  feels  sure  that  many  photographers  must  have  photographed 
I'Altels  from  the  W.  or  N.W.,  and  he  asks  any  who  have  done  so  to 
send  prints  to  him,  indicating  the  date  they  were  taken,  at  least  to 
the  month  and  year. 

"  Made  in  Switzerland."— This  cry  will,  we  fear,  soon  be 
as  common  as  the  more  familiar  label  referring  to  Germany  as  the 
place  of  manufacture  of  goods  which  used  to  be  made,  and  ought 
still  to  be  made,  in  our  own  country,  for  it  is  .certain  that  in  the 
manufacture  of  scientific  instruments  the  Switzers  are  already  com- 
peting seriously  with  us  both  in  quality  and  price.  Only  the  other 
evening,  when  Colonel  Stewart  was  showing  his  new  panoramic 
apparatus  to  the  Camera  Club,  ho  was  asked  who  was  the  manu- 
facturer. His  reply  was  that  it  was  made  in  Geneva,  that  he  found 
that  he  could  not  get  it  made  as  he  required  it  to  be  made  in 
England,  but  that  his  wants  were  readily  met  at  Geneva.     The  cost, 


The  &ontg'en  Hays. — The  interest  in  the  new  photography 
still  continues  unabated,  and  from  many  quarters  we  have  accounts 
of  successful  followers  in  RiJntgen's  path.  So  much  is  this  the  case, 
and  so  comparatively  simple  does  the  process  appear,  that  it  seems 
wonderful  that  their  remarkable  properties  were  not  made  known  at 
an  earlier  period.  As  a  matter  of  course,  there  are  many  claimants  to 
prior  discovery  ;  but  the  claim  is  for  the  same  thing — with  a  differ- 
ence. There  is  a  fair  consensus  of  evidence  that  photographic  action 
has  been  brought  about  through  opaque  bodies  by  radiations  of 
electric  origin,  but  Riintgen's  rays  are  different  from  all.  An 
opinion  has  been  expressed  that  the  discoverer  is  holding  something 
back ;  but  results  equalling  his  have,  at  any  rate,  been  obtained  by 
apparatus  put  together  with  no  other  guide  than  the  news])a])er 
accounts  of  Runtgen's  work.  Sparks  from  an  ordinary  Ruhmkort's 
coil  have  been  used,  as  also  the  ordinary  Geissler  tube,  through  which 
an  actual  current  passes  unlike  the  Crookes' tubes,  in  which  the  "  cur- 
rent" can  only  be  said  to  pass  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word, 
the  vacuum  being  so  nearly  perfect. 


We  have  already  put  on  record  some  strange  light  effects 
produced  through  opaque  bodies,  notably  M.  Le  Box  photo- 
graphing through  a  sheet  surrounding  a  dark  slide  enclosed  in  a 
slide,  no  other  source  of  light  than  a  paraffin  lamp  being  used ;  but 
surely  a  letter  in  last  week's  Nature,  over  the  signature  of  W. 
Saunders,  is  the  most  remarkable  contribution  of  the  kind.  "  Upon 
a  piece  of  board  I  placed  a  sensitive  plate,  on  this  a  penny  piece, 
with  the  obverse  side  downward,  and_ou  the  penny  piece  a  -{jy  inch 
cedar  board.  The  whole  was  exposed  to  th^  light  emitted  by  the 
burning  of  sixteen  inches  of  magnesium  wire  at  a  distance  of  six 
inches.  An  inspection  of  the  photograph  will  show  a  distinct  image 
of  the  Queen's  head."  What  can  be  the  use  of  writing  this  sort  of 
thing  ?  No  mention  is  made  of  any  protection  against  the  entry  of 
reflected  light  at  the  side,  under  which  conditions  it  could  be  easily 
imagined  that  some  indistinct  impression  of  the  coin  would  be 
visible.  

Soldering  Aluminium. — For  such  work  as  joining  the  edges 
of  the  metal  in  making  tubes  for  optical  work,  the  difficulties  of 
soldering  aluminium  were  long  considered  a  great  drawback  to  its 
possible  future  usefulness  for  these  purposes.  Improvements  have  been 
made,  but,  from  a  paper  read  by  Jlr.  J.  Richards  before  the  Franklin 
Institute,  we  learn  that  a  method  has  been  discovered  by  him  of  re- 
ducing the  soldering  to  a  very  ordinary  operation.  In  his  paper 
he  points  out  how  Christoffe,  the  goldsmith  of  Paris,  showed  that  the 
metal  could  be  soldered  by  either  pure  tin  or  pure  zinc ;  but  the 
discovery  proved  useless,  for  the  zinc  junction  is  brittle,  will  not 
stand  working,  and  soon  discolours,  while  the  tin  seam  disintegrated, 
and  fell  to  pieces  in  a  few  weeks.  Other  inventors  recommended 
the  use  of  ordinary  solder,  with  the  use  of  chloride  of  silver  as  a 
flux,  which  would  naturally  be  costly,  and  some  one  has  proposed 
this  as  a  reason  for  the  enormously  high  prices  of  aluminium- 
mounted  photographic  objectives. 


Mr.  Richards  set  himself  the  task  of  discovering  a  solder  pos- 
sessing the  necessary  char.acteristics :  1.  It  must  heat,  and 
adhere  closely ;  2,  must  not  disintegrate  after  e.xposure  to  air ; 
3,  have  a  low  melting  point ;  4,  be  the  same  colour  as  aluminium,  and 
not  change  colour;  and  finally,  o,  must  be  cheap  enough  for  general  use. 
These  requirements  he  obtained  to  a  reasonable  extent  after  a  series  of 
experiments,  but  it  was  discovered  that,  upon  remelting  this  solder,  a 
more  fusible  portion  separated  from  the  mass,  and  this  was  found  to 
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act  still  better  under  the  iron  than  the  first-made.  The  composition 
of  this  was  proved  on  analysis  to  be  aluminium,  one  part  each  of 
phosphor-tin  and  aluminium,  eleven  of  zinc,  and  twenty-nine  of  tin, 
the  two  latter  being  present  in  the  proportion  given  by  the  formula 
Sn,Zn3.  He  says,  "  The  result  of  the  investigation  is  before  you  in 
the  specimens  of  soldering  presented  for  your  inspection.  As  prac- 
tical usefulness  is  a  fair  criterion  of  the  value  of  an  invention,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  mention  that  this  solder  has  come  largely  into 
use  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  England,  and  our  own  country."  If 
all  that  is  claimed  for  it  be  true,  the  use  of  this  new  solder  ought  to 
lead  to  a  cheapening  of  aluminium-mounted  lenses,  the  price  of 
which,  notwithstanding  the  admission  of  the  difficulty  in  working 
it  in  the  lathe,  tapping  it,  &c.,  is  still  very  high. 


ON  AN  IMPROVED  METHOD  OF  COATING   PAPER   FOR 
DIRECT  PIGMENT  PRINTING. 

Ix  my  paper  on  the  subject  of  the  Artigue  Papier  Velours,  and  similar 
methods  of  carbon  printing  without  transfer,  I  pointed  out  that  the 
preparation  of  such  paper  one's  self  was  not  unattended  by  difficulties. 
In  the  hands  even  of  the  most  experienced,  results  were  variable, 
and'  one  was  obliged  to  admit  that  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to 
ensure  such  an  even  coating  of  the  paper  as  should  give  full  value  to 
the  effects  which  one  might  desire  to  obtain  in  the  print.  A  very 
great  step  in  advance  has  been  made  by  Monsieur  Demachy,  and  was 
communicated  by  him  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  France  a  few 
weeks  ago.  We  must  be  prepared,  of  course,  to  be  told  by  scientific 
men  that  they  knew  all  about  it  before,  and  that  it  is  only  a  modi- 
fication, and  so  on ;  but,  although  I  shall  use  no  chemical  terms  of 
unparalleled  length  in  describing  it,  and  although  the  novelty  is 
absolutely  as  simple  a  thing  as  the  breaking  of  the  egg  by  Columbus, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  entitled  to  all  the  merits  of 
a  new  discovery.  The  simplification  of  former  difficulties  is  very 
striking,  and,  indebted  as  we  are  already  to  Monsieur  Demachy  for 
showing  us  better  than  any  others  had  yet  done  what  beautiful 
effects  could  be  obtained  by  a  method  which  he  had  so  far  matured, 
we  are  still  more  indebted  to  him,  now  that  he  publishes  gratuitously 
the  results  of  his  own  more  recent  investigations — results  which  will 
go  far,  no  doubt,  towards  bringing  into  our  market  direct  pigment 
paper  manufactured  by  our  own  manufacturers.  I  myself  am 
personally  aware  that  it  is  no  mere  hazard  which  has  led  to  Monsieur 
Demachy's  discovery,  but  that  it  is  the  result  of  long  and  patient 
investigation  and  the  trial  of  many  substances  and  variations. 

One  of  the  earliest  to  reintroduce  the  method  of  the  direct  coating 
of  paper  with  a  bichromated  compound  of  gum  and  pigment  was 
Monsieur  Rouilk'-Ladeveze  of  Tours,  and  a  pamphlet  descriptive  of 
his  process  was  published  by  him  a  year  or  two  ago.  He  was  careful 
in  his  directions  to  lay  stress  on  the  necessity  of  the  pigmented 
mixture  being  of  a  neutral  and  not  of  an  acid  character:  but,  whether 
arising  from  this  condition  or  not,  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  uniformly 
good  results,  and  ease  in  applying  the  coating  to  the  paper.  The  ex- 
periments of  Monsieur  Demachy  with  various  colloids,  alone  or  mixed 
with  gum  and  under  varying  conditions  of  acidity,  or  the  reverse, 
led  him  tothe  very  simple  discovery  that^the  principal  factor  in  the 
successful  coating  of  the  paper  was,  that  the  mixture  should  be  a 
distinctly  acid  one.  The  procedure  requires  little  more  description 
or  amendment  of  previous  formula  than  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 
Take  about  equal  quantities  in  bulk  of  very  thick  gum  arable  (the 
common  reddish  kind,  as  thick  as  it  can  be  made,  may  be  used) 
and  of  fresh  lemon  juice,  which  homely  term  and  substance  will 
serve  equally  as  well  as  any  other.  Mix  well  together  until  you 
get  a  very  glutinous,  soft  syrup,  and  add  bichromate  of  potash 
in  solution,  and  the  pigment  to  be  employed,  until  the  requisite 
thickness  is  obtained.  Brush  the  mixture  over  the  paper  in  the 
manner  which  has  previously  been  described,  making  the  coating 
even  and  smooth  by  means  of  a  badger"s-hair  softener.  If  there 
i.s  a  tendency  to  clogging  of  the  whites  in  developing,  a  few 
drops  of  essence  of  thyme  (the  essential  oil)  may  be  added.  Those 
who  have  tried  and  failed  with  the  older  formula,  or  have 
succeeded  only  with  difliculty,  and  with  no  certainty  of  results, 
will  find  the  newer  method   far    more    easy   to    work,   and    the 


results  immeasurably  superior.  The  bichromate  Mlution  tboulil  not 
be  weaker  than  ten  per  cent.,  for  it  must  be  rem<-iiit)«red  that  it  will 
be  considerably  weakened  by  tlie  addition  of  gum  and  pigment.  It 
is  not  pretended,  of  course,  that  the  process  of  coating  ia  of  tbapreM- 
the-button  order,  neither  does  it  posAes*  any  nrtUtic  qualitifi  of 
itself;  but  that  it  is  a  decided  help  and  a  valuable  diacovery  will  not 
be  doubted  by  those  who  may  try  it. 

What  the  action  of  the  acid  may  be  mast  be  left  to  scientific  men 
to  determine,  if  they  deign  to  notice  the  subject.  It  may  lie  hiimbly 
suggested  that  it  may  be  favourable  to  the  productir)n  of  chromic 
acid,  but  the  question  is  one  which,  happily,  there  is  not  the  sligbtett 
necessity  for  those  to  determine  whose  only  object  in  compounding 
the  mixture  is  the  result  Which  may  be  obtained  with  it  from  the 
pictorial  point  of  view. 

It  may  perhaps  appear  to  be  very  little  to  crow  about,  so  simple 
does  the  description  just  given  appear  to  be;  but  priority  of  dia- 
covery  is  a  thing  so  audaciously  and  wrongly  annexed  nowadays 
that,  until  evidence  is  brought  to  the  contrary,  we  are  justified,  whUe 
tendering  our  thanks  to  Monsieur  Demachy,  in  claiming  for  bim  a 
distinct  novelty  in  the  invention  of  the  acid-gum  process  in  bi- 
chromated pigment  printing.  By  the  way,  is  not  the  latter  a 
better  term  than  carbon  printing,  which  would  appear  to  be  only 
applicable  when  carbon  is  present  ?  It  certainly  is  not  necessarily 
so  always. 

I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  take  the  opportunity  of  replying  to 
an  article  signed."  ( '.  J^"  in  a  contemporary  a  few  weeks  back.  The 
writer  says  that  "  the  gentleman  who  has  laboured  most  to  introduce 
the  Artigue  method  of  work  to  the  notice  of  photographers  in  this 
country  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  point  out  what  he  coni-iders  an 
error  in  the  text-books,  wherein  they  say  that  carbon  jirints  must  bf 
exposed  (?  developed)  from  the  back,  to  avoid  the  image  being  washed 
away,"  &c.  It  may  possibly  be  presumption  on  my  part,  but  p«*rhap9 
it  is  to  myself  that ''  ('.  J."  alludes  as  "  the  gentleman."  .\t  any  rate, 
I  am  prepared  to  take  up  the  position  and  avow  my  sympathy  with 
the  sentiments  expressed.  I  need  not,  perbap>,  imitate  the  reticence 
oft'.  J.,"  nor  hesitate  to  recognise  under  these  initials  Mr.  )'bnpman 
Jones.  It  is  at  least  refreshing  that  a  man  of  science  has  at  length 
deigned  to  notice  a  discovery  of  such  value  as  the  .\rtigue  method  of 
simplified  pigment  printing,  which  has  for  several  years  been  ^hown 
to  be  practicable.  In  this  country,  however,  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  conspiracy  of  silence  concerning  it,  and  it  i«  difficult  to  avoid 
the  impression  that,  when  at  last  compelled  to  take  notice  of  it.  the 
object  of  Mr.  Chapman  Jones's  remarks  is  to  discount  the  fact  that  it 
is  to  Artigfue,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  perhaps  to  Ladeveze  and  others, 
that  we  owe  the  discovery  that  what  has  been  taught  in  distinct 
terms  to  be  impossible  is,  nevertheless,  to  be  done  with  the  high«'St 
degree  of  success.  >Ir.  Chapman  Jones  says  that  the  error  which  1 
pointed  out  is  my  own,  and  not  that  of  the  text-books.  I  confess 
my  inability  to  comprehend  his  arguments.  If,  for  brevitv,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  give  the  gist  only  of  hi<  remark*,  he  savi",  "The  fact  that 
carbon  prints  must  be  transferred  for  development  was  discovered 
nearly  forty  years  ago,  and  any  tyro  can  prove  that  the  farts  are  a-< 
stated  by  a  few  simple  experiments  ; "  and  immediately  after :  "the 
other  fact,  that  it  is  possible  to  get  a  chromated  film  so  thin  and  even 
that  a  successful  printing  method  can  be  formulated  Ay  ttorking 
wholly  from  <A< //•o?2f,  is  not  contradictory  of  the  first  fact.''  It  is. 
according  to  Mr.  Chapman  Jones,  a  modification  only.  Well,  to  my 
mind,  such  a  statement  is  pure  sophistry.  The  dictum  of  all  text- 
books on  carbon  printing,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the  Autotype 
Company  has  been,  up  to  the  latest  editions,  distinctly  laid  down. 
For  example  (page  3 of  the  Ai/toti/pe  Manual), "  the  .\hho  de  Laborde 
in  France,  and  Burnet  and  Hlair  in  England  pointed  out  the  reason 
for  the  imperfect  results  arrived  at  by  Poitevin  :  tli-y  showe<l  that 
the  pigmented  compound  became  entirely  insoluble  on  the  surface, 
.  .  .  .  and  it  was  clearly  demonHrated  that,  if  the  pictnrr^  tctri-  to  be 
developed  at  all,  that  could  only  be  mceetffully  accompliihrd  hy  attack- 
ing the  film  on  the  opposite  side."  It  has  now  been  clearly  demon- 
strated by,  amongst  others,  MM.  Artigue,  Demachy,  and  Ladeveze 
that  it  can  be  successfully  accomplished  without  attacking  the  film 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  it  is  hardly  correct,  1  think,  to  call  this  a 
modification  only  of  the  unsuccessful  method.  1  have  brought  the 
charge  of  false  teaching  and  want  of  knowledge  on  tbia  subject 
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against  our  scientific  makers  of  text-books,  and  I  maintain  it.  Mr. 
Chapman  Jones  will  hardly  deny,  I  think,  that  such  decided  state- 
ments as  I  have  quoted  have  contributed  to  delay  the  introduction 
into  this  country  of  the  beautiful  and  simple  non-transfer  process, 
and  to  give  perhaps  to  another  country  the  merit  of  a  discovery 
which  might  have  been  ours.  As  regards  priority  of  invention,  will 
he  say  when  (prior  to  Artigue's  production)  he  himself  was  first 
aware,  from  actual  examples,  that  pigmented  prints  could  be  success- 
fully developed  from  the  front,  preserving  half-tones,  &c.  ?  To  avoid 
misconception,  as  it  is  admitted  that  carbon  prints  were  made  in 
early  days  by  exposing  through  the  support,  the  claim  which  I 
make  for  the  recent  advance  is  the  coating  and  subsequent  develop- 
ment directly  from  the  front  (and,  incidentally,  cold  development), 
and  I  say  that,  for  work  giving  the  finest  detail,  no  one  succeeded 
in  so  doing  before  the  advent  of  Artigue's  papier  velours.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  also  whether  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  considers 
that  the  cautioning  or,  rather,  prohibitory  clauses  which  I  have 
quoted  should  still  be  promulgated  in  future  editions  of  works  on 
the  subject. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  M.  Artigue  or  his  paper,  and  I  am  personally  far 
more  interested  in  the  preparation  oneself  of  paper  for  direct  pigment 
printing  as  practised  by  Demachy,  Ladeveze.  and  others.  For  what 
we  call  artistic  work  I  consider  this  to  be  the  most  natural,  the  most 
efficient,  and  the  most  delightful  to  work  of  all  printing  methods. 
It  is  personal  to  the  artist,  and  he  is  entirely  free  from  subjection  to 
the  sphere  of  influence  of  any  scientific  considerations  whatever. 

Alfred  Maskell. 


ELECTROGRAPHY. 


In  consequence  of  the  interest  occasioned  by  this  new  branch  of 
science,  I  supplement  my  article,  published  in  the  last  British 
Journal  or  Photography,  with  a  few  additional  remarks. 

It  appears  to  be  an  anomaly  to  assume  that  the  effects  are  pro- 
duced by  some  hitherto  undiscovered  "  Nodal,"  or  X  rays  in  the 
spectrum,  "  incapable  of  refraction."  For  the  spectrum  itself  is  a 
result  of  refraction,  in  which  all  included  rays  must  go  together. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  phenomena  that  cannot  be  explained  and 
demonstrated  by  the  known  laws  of  induction  appertaining  to  static 
electricity.  I  cite  the  well-known  experiment  of  mounting  a  series 
of  discs  of  conducting  materials,  on  insulated  supports,  in  proximity 
to  an  electric  machine  in  active  operation,  with  intervals  between 
them.  These  act  reciprocally  on  each  other  with  a  counteracting 
influence,  that  is,  if  the  first  disc  is  positive,  the  next  will  be  nega- 
tive, and  so  on  throughout  the  series ;  so  that  every  substance,  ac- 
cording to  its  material,  placed  within  the  sphere  of  electric  induction, 
will  not  be  passive,  but,  in  a  contrary  state,  either  positive  or  nega- 
tive, with  neighbouring  ones,  and  the  approximated  .discs  will  be 
more  or  less  affected  by  differences  of  configuration,  irregularities, 
or  conductibilities  of  parts  of  the  surfaces. 

It  has  been  pertinently  asked  by  a  correspondent  if  glass,  as 
stated,  is  "  opaque "  to  these  assumed  +  X  rays,  why  the  radiations 
from  an  electric  vacuum  tube  should  be  available  ?  But  even  glass 
is  permeable,  and  subject  to  the  influence,  for,  if  a  pane  be  placed  in 
the  field  of  induction,  one  side  becomes  positive  and  the  other  nega- 
tive, constituting,  in  fact,  what  is  known  as  the  "  Franklin  pane." 
For  this  reason,  an  intervening  pane  in  a  state  of  electric  tension 
may  materially  retard  the  passage  to  other  bodies,  but  yet  itself  is 
affected  thereby. 

That  feeble  charges  of  electricity  will  act  on  sensitised  photographic 
paper  is  well  demonstrated  by  the  now  disused  ozometer,  wherein  a 
band  of  sensitised  paper,  screened  from  the  light,  is  traversed  by  a 
weather  recorder  or  clock  movement,  giving  a  continuous  dark  streak 
of  varying  intensity,  according  to  the  electric  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. Sometimes  this  would  be  so  highly-  charged  as  to  give  an 
interval  of  comparatively  surprising  intensity  for  a  short  period. 

About  thirty-five  years  ago  a  paper  from  me  was  published  in  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Microsc(q)ical  Science  on  obtaining  photographs 
of  objects  with  the  microscope.  For  artificial  light  I  found  it  of 
advantage  to  get  the  illuminant  as  close  beneath  the  object  as 
possible;  of  course  I  could  not  effect  this  by  any  ordinary  l&mp,  so  I 
had  recourse  to  the  sparks  from    an   ordinary   frictional   electric 


machine,  the  separated  terminals  almost  touching  the  object.  I, 
stated  that  an  intermittent  or  flashing  light  was  quite  as  effective  as  a- 
continuous  one  ;  but  what  surprised  me  was  that  structure  wa9- 
brought  out  in  parts  of  objects  so  nearly  opaque  as  scarcely  to  be- 
discernible  under  the  instrument  as  ordinarily  used.  I  exhibited' 
specimens  at  the  Microscopic  Society  at  the  time.  I  attribute  this 
peculiar  distinctiveness  to  the  intense  actinic  power  of  the  electric 
spark,  but  I  am  now  disposed  to, alter  my  opinion.  It  may  be- 
remarked  that  the  objects  were  mounted  in  Canada  balsam,  and  were 
therefore  insulated,  and  Jt  yet  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  insulation-. 
of  the  subject  will  effect  or  enhance  the  results  in  the  practice  of 
electrography. 

As  to  the  source  of  the  electric  induction,  nothing  can  be  more 
handy  than  the  Wimshurst  machine.     My  own  never  gets  out  of 
order  or  fails  in  energy,  but  it  is  always  ready  for  action  without  any 
preparation. 

In  reference 'to  these  investigations,  as  far  as  experiments  have 
carried  them,  may  it  not  be  inferred  that,  in  the  total  absence  of  all- 
light,  certain  electric  radiations,  analogous  to  induced  influences,, 
take  place  between  differently  constituted  bodies  or  substances  that 
will,  like  light,  exert  a  chemical  change  on  sensitised  surfaces  ? 
Experiment  has  already  gone  some  way  towards  proving  this. 

F.  H.  Wenham.. 


FOREIGN   NEWS  AND   NOTES. 

Artificial  Zndlarabber. — In  these  days  of  artificially  pre- 
pared products  of  all  kinds,  it  is  not  surprising  to  hear  that  India-- 
rubber can  now  be  made  by  the  action  of  bromo-nitro-toluol  on  nitro- 
cellulose, and  that  the  elasticity  and  properties  of  the  new  substance- 
can  be  altered  by  alteration  of  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients. 


The  Production  of  Indlgro  by  Xilgrbt. — Professor  Engl^r 
and  Doraut,  of  Karlsruhe,  have  discovered  that  an  ethereal  solution' 
of  benzyliden-orthonitroaceto-phenone  when  allowed  to  evaporate 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  deposits  colourless  '  neroles,  which  are 
converted  into  indigo  blue.  The  special  interest  attaching  to  this  is,, 
that  the  colourless  crystals,  although  remaining  colourless  under  red 
glass,  become  greenish-yellow  under  yellow,  and  deep  indigo  blue' 
under  blue  glass. 

Pbotogrrapblc  JoumallBm  in  Bussla. — We  believe  that- 
hitherto   there  has  been   a   grand  opening  for   some   enterprising; 
English  photographic  journalist  to  give  play  to  his  budding  genius 
in  Russia,  for  we  do  not  think  there  has  been  a  Russian  photographic 
journal,  but  now  we  have  received  the  first  number  of  a  monthly 
photographic  review,  which  is  well  printed,  and,  doubtless,  contains- 
interesting  matter ;  in  fact,  we  are  sure  it  does,  because  we  note 
some  extracts  have  been  made  from  our  columns,  and,  further,  there 
is  a  long  communication  from  A.  B.  Bapnekpe,  or,  as  we  usually  call 
him,  Mr.  Leon  Warnerke.    After  reading  the  journal  through  most 
carefully,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that   photography  must  be- 
flourishing  to  be  able  to  support  a  monthly  of  fifty  pages  of  literary 
matter,  besides  two  full-page  half-tone  illustrations.     It  is  publishmi 
in  Mockba  or  Moscow,  and  edited' by  Pierre  Preobrajensky. 


Some    New   Ideas  on  Xienses. — In  the  Photographischts- 
Archiv,  Professor  Zenker  points  out  the  possibility  of  making  an- 
astigmatic-apochromatic  lenses  with  far  fewer  elements  than  are  at 
present  employed  in  some  of  the  newer  lenses ;    in  fact,  that  they 
may  be  constructed  of  two  glasses  only,  and  "  it  is  possible  to  correct^ 
all  the  faults  of  the  single  lens,  such  as  chromatic  and  spherical 
aberrations,  distortion,  and  astigmatism  with  two  lenses  of  different 
refractive  glass,  by  suitable  choice  of  curve  and  substance,  as  in  the 
human  eye,  and  thus  to  obtain  a  higher  degree  of  apochromatism. 
than  can  be  obtained  by  use  of  the  newest  of  the  Jena  glasses."    As 
the  Professor  points  out,  such  lenses  should  be  much  cheaper  than, 
the  best  lenses  of  the  present  day,  whilst  being  equally  good  in 
working  powers.      His  final  conclusion  seems  to  point  to  a  con- 
struction of   plano-convex   and    plano-concave    lenses,    as    in   the- 
Concentric.  

The  Wave-length  of  Zilgrht  as  a  TTnlt  of  Measure. 
of  Zieng'th. — Two  assistantsof  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  Micheleon 
and  Morley,  have  been  experimenting,  in  conjunction. with  M.  Benoit. 
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in  Paris,  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  len^h  of  the  standard  metre  by 
means  of  the  wave-length  of  monochromatic  light.  Their  first 
attempts  with  the  well-known  sodium  or  1)  lines  showed  that  these 
were  not  sufficiently  monochromatic,  but  that  the  red  cadmium  line 
was.  After  several  months'  work,  the  mean  of  two  absolutely 
independent  experiments  proved  that  the  length  of  the  standard 
metre  was  1,553,163°5  wave-lengths. 


The  Use  of  Urea  In  Gelatino-bromlde  EmulslonB. 

— M.  Pierre  Scheers  contributes  to  the  current  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
Beige  an  article  describing  his  experiments  with  urea  as  an  addition 
to  bromide  emulsions.  He  points  out  that  the  fineness  of  grain  of 
the  silver  bromide  is  dependent  on  several  factors,  such  as,  th<*  con- 
centrations of  the  solutions,  the  quantity  of  the  gelatine,  the  degree 
of  heat,  and  the  method  of  precipitation.  A  fine-grained  but  slow 
emulsion  usually  appears  of  a  deep  yellow  by  transmitted  light,  and 
it  is  desirable  to  'transform  this  colour  into  blue  or  violet,  which 
transformation  is  usually  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  grain.  The 
transformation  or  ripening  is  usually  effected  by  heat,  or  ammonia, 
both  mpthods  having  considerable  disadvantages,  which  do  not 
accompany  the  use  of  urea,  which  is  slowly  decomposed  into 
ammonia  and  carbonic  acid.  A  definite  quantity  of  urea — which, 
by  th«  bye,  is  not  stated  by  the  author — is  added  to  the  emulsion, 
together  with  the  ferment  necessary  to  produce  this  decomposition. 
This  ferment  is  obtained  from  urine  allowed  to  stand  and  ferment, 
and,  by  the  addition  of  alcohol,  some  substance,  assumed  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  diastose,  is  precipitated,  which  can  be  filtered  out  and  kept 
in  a  bottle,  and  mixed  in  small  quantities  with  the  urea  before 
adding  to  the  emulsion.  This,  it  is  said,  produces  an  extremely  fine- 
grained, rapid  emulsion, 

Ztelatlve  Permanence  of  Prints.  —  Vogel  classifies  the 
various  printing  methods,  according  to  their  permanency,  as  follows: — 
(1)  Prints  on  gelatino  and  collodio-chloride  paper,  toned  in  a  com- 
bined bath,  fade  very  quickly  ;  (2)  the  same  papers  and  albumenised, 
treated  with  separate  baths,  keep  better ;  (.3)  developed  silver  prints 
are  still  more  permanent;  and  (4)  the  carbon  process  gives  prints 
which  are  chemically  inalterable ;  whilst  (-S)  the  most  durable  prints 
of  all  are  given  by  the  platinotype  process. 


Acetylene.  —  Le  Roy  states  that  a  kilogramme  of  calcium 
carbide  yields  35.5  litres  of  acetylene,  and  that  this  gas  possesses  an 
illuminating  power  fifteen  times  greater  than  ordinary  gas.  He 
makes  it  in  a  steel  bottle,  enamelled  inside,  some  calcium  carbide 
being  placed  in  a  leaden  vessel  in  the  bottle,  and  the  necessary 
quantity  of  water  is  also  enclosed  in  a  thin  glass  tube  ;  the  bottle  is 
closed,  the  water  tube  broken  by  shaking,  and  the  acetylene  thus 
generated  compresses  itself.  To  obviat«  any  danger  from  the  heat 
evolved,  the  bottle  is  placed  in  cold  water  and  the  quantity  of 
calcium  carbide  carefully  calculated.  A  Wiesnegg's  Bunsen  burner 
is  used,  and,  if  oxygen  instead  of  air  is  used  with  the  acetvlene,  a 
much  more  brilliant  light  is  obtained — in  fact,  stronger  than  the 
limelight. 

Destruction  of  the  Ziatent  Zmagre.— In  continuation  of 
his  experiments  on  Lippmann's  process  of  heliochromy.  Dr.  Xeuhuss 
finds  that,  if  the  exposed  ])late  is  left  for  three  days  in  contact  with 
the  mercury,  the  latent  image  is  destroyed,  and  that,  if  the  plate  had 
stood  in  contact  with  the  mercury  for  an  hour  and  was  then  kept  in 
the  dark  for  four  days,  no  image  could  be  developed. 


Two  new  Actlnonxeters.— C.  Conquerunt  of  Paris  has 
introduced  two  new  exposure  meters  which  consist  of  wedges  of 
smoked  glass ;  one  is  used  in  contact  with  the  ground  glass  of  the 
camera  and,  is  therefore  much  on  the  same  principle  as  Decoudun's, 
and  obviously  gauges  the  exposure  by  the  visual  rays ;  the  other  is 
used  in  contact  with  a  piece  of  thin  porcelain  or  opal,  and  is  used  to 
measure  the  amount  of  contrast  in  the  subject  as  a  guide  to  develop- 
ment. 

Xiaotate  of  Sliver  Plates.— Guilleminot  of  Paris  has 
introduced  lantern  plates  prepared  with  silver  lactate,  which  with 
a  metol  carbonate  developer  are  said  to  give  excellent  results  as 
regards  vigour,  clearness,  and  tones.  The  light-sensitiveness  of  silver 
lactate  was  discovered  by  Pelouze  and  Guy-Lussac  in  1833,  and  it 
was  used  by  Cooper  in  collodion  emulsion  (The  Bbitish  Jodrnal  of 


Photooraphy,  1871,  p.  A87).  In  printinn;  out,  iu  senititivencM  ia 
stated  by  Marktanner-Tnmeretscher  to  bo  eighteen  &•  compared  wilh 
100  for  silver  chloride. 

Three-colour    Prlntlngr.— As  light  filters   or    icrven*  for 

three-colour  work,  the  following  aolutions  are  recommended,  but  the 
value  of  the  same  is  doubtful,  in  that  neither  the  plate*  nor  thiclineM 
of  solution  are  indicated. 

For  the  violet  screen. 

Concentrated  cuprie  chloride  solution  7  parts. 

Distilled  water i"      ^^ 

Ammonia 6      ,, 

Filter  and  add 

Concentrated  solution  of  meihyl-violet  B    . ,     3  parts. 

Concentrated  solution  of  fucbsiii  S .'> 

For  the  orange  screen, 

Concentrated  solution  of  cobalt  chloride  ....  1">  parts. 

Distilled  water ,35     „ 

5  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium  bichromate   25      „ 

Aipmonia 2  to  3     „ 

Filter  before  use. 
For  the  green  screen 

Solution  of  nickel  sulphate. 

These  formulie  are  somewhat  on  a  par  with  those  given  by  a  con- 
temporary where  we  are  told  to  "dissolve  a  bit  of  resin  the  size  of  % 
hazel  nut." 


OAKLEY'S  ANTIHALATION  SUBSTRATUM. 

Mb.  C.  F.  Oaki.et,  in  describing  his  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
photographic  plates  and  films,  says  that  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
halation  it  has  been  proposed  at  various  times  dnrinR  the  last  six  oi 
eight  years  to  coat  the  glass  plate,  film,  or  other  sapport  for  the  sensitiTe 
emulsion  with  a  layer  or  substratum  below  the  sensitive  emulsion,  this 
Uyer  or  substratum  containing  a  colouring  matter  which  renders  it  non- 
actinio,  the  said  colouring  matter  subsequently  disappearing  during  the 
development  or  fixing.  But  these  coloured  substrata  have  (ailed  to 
answer  in  practice,  because  the  colouring  matters  which  they  contain  an 
of  such  a  nature  that  they  become,  to  a  great  extent,  taken  up  by  the 
superposed  coating  of  emulsion,  the  sensitiveness  of  which  is  consequently 
seriously  impaired  and  sometimes  practically  destroyed. 

It  has  also  been  proposed,  with  the  object  of  preventing  halation,  to 
coat  the  glass  plates,  or  other  supports,  with  two  or  more  coats  of 
emulsion  of  graduated  degrees  of  sensitiveness. 

"  Now,  the  object  of  my  invention  is  to  ooverlthe  glass  plate,  or  other 
support,  with  a  layer  or  substratum  coloured  with  such  a  material  and  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  colouring  matter  will  not  be  subsequently  taken 
up  by  the  sensitive  emulsion  applied  to  the  plate  over  the  substratum, 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  emulsion  therefore  not  being  affected. 

"  My  invention  consists  in  the  manufacture  of  photographic  plates  and 
films  by  first  coating  the  glass  plate,  or  other  support,  with  a  solution  of 
gelatine  or  other  suitable  non-sensitive  material,  then  immersing  the 
plate,  preferably  when  dry,  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  say  from  two 
to  five  minutes,  more  or  less,  in  a  colouring  and  hardening  solution,  then, 
after  washing  the  plate  and  allowing  it  to  dry,  coating  it  with  a  sensitive 
emulsion.  The  coating  of  sensitive  emulsion  should  be  allowed  to  dry  in 
a  dark  room.  The  colouring  and  hardening  solution  must  be  one  that 
will  not  only  colour  the  layer  of  gelatine  and  render  it  non-actinie  by 
entering  into  the  substance  of  same,  but  also  produce  a  reaction  which 
has  the  effect  of  oxidising  and  hardening  the  gelatine,  and  rendering  it 
practically  insoluble.  Consequently  the  colouring  matter  is  prevented 
from  being  taken  up  by  the  sensitive  emulsion  subsequently  applied. 
The  solution  preferably  employed  for  the  purpose  is  permanganate  of 
potass,  and  a  suitable  strength  is  obtained  by  Bidding  about  one  ounce  of 
the  permanganate  to  one  gallon  of  water. 

"  The  colour  in  the  non-sensitive  substratum  disappears  during  the 
development  when  developers  such  as  hydroquinone  are  employed,  or  In 
the  fixing  bath  when  this  contains  sulphite  of  soda  and  acid." 


WELLINGTON'S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
STRIPPING  FILMS. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Welunotok,  in  describing  his  improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  stripping  films,  says  the  invention  has  for  ite  purpose  to 
provide  a  film  of  gelatine,  which  is  supported  during  exposure  upon  a 
backing  of  paper,  cardboard,  or  the  liku,  from  which  backing  it  is  stripped 
prior  to  the  process  of  printing. 
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Hitherto  stripping  &Im8  have  been  formed  by  interposing  between  an 
insoluble  gelatine  and  a  paper  backing  a  layer  of  soluble  gelatine,  which 
was,  after  development  and  prior  to  the  process  of  printing,  dissolved  by 
means  of  hot  water,  thus  releasing  the  negative  from  its  temporary 
support.  In  films  of  this  class  the  insoluble  gelatine  was  so  thin  that  it 
was  necessary  to  transfer  it  to  another  permanent  transparent  support, 
this  transference  forming  a  necessary  part  of  the  process.  Stripping 
films  of  this  kind  were  found  to  be  unsatisfactory  in  various  respects,  and 
the  process  is  now  no  longer  to  be  met  with  in  practice. 

"  In  stripping  films  manufactured  according  to  my  invention  the  disad- 
vantages hitherto  obtaining  are  overcome.  The  ttripping  is  effected 
without  the  use  of  hot  baths  or  special  treatment  of  any  kind,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  transfer  the  stripped  film  to  any  other  support 

"  In  carrying  my  invention  into  effect  I  coat  upon  one  or  both  sides  of 
any  suitable  paper,  as,  for  instance,  upon  the  well-known  photographic 
papers,  and  also  tliose  coated  with  baryta,  whether  matt  or  calendered,  a 
substratum  containing  a  suitable  proportion  of  any  gum  or  resin  dis- 
solved in  any  of  the  well-known  solvents  which  are  in  general  use  for 
this  purpose.  In  practice  1  have  found  that  good  results  may  be  obtained 
with  mastic,  and  this  in  varying  proportions,  or  with  other  gums  and 
resins,  as,  for  instance,  damar,  copal,  and  their  congeners,  but  I  prefer 
to  use  gum  sandarac  or  gum  copal.  The  thickness  of  the  solution  of 
these  gums  is,  in  like  manner,  capable  of  considerable  variation,  and  will 
depend  in  great  measure  upon  the  means  which  are  adopted  for  coating 
the  paper.  For  instance,  if  the  paper  be  coated  by  immersion  in  a 
trough,  a  solution  of  one  part  of  gum  sandarac  or  gum  copal  and  ten 
parts  of  methylated  spirit  or  other  solvent  will  be  found  to  answer  well. 
The  gum  solution  may,  if  desired,  be  stained  with  some  non-actinic  colour 
in  oraer  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  light  through  the  film  and  to  di- 
minish bala  ion. 

"  Having  thus  prepared  my  paper  backing  by  coating  it  with  a  sub- 
stratum ot  gum,  and  permitted  ic  to  dry,  I  proceed  to  coat  thereupon  the 
layer  of  gelatine  which  is  destined  to  form  the  body  ot  the  film  itself.  This 
body  I  form  of  gelatine,  which  I  preferably  render  insoluble  by  the  addition 
thereto,  immediately  prior  to  coating,  of  a  suitable  proportion  of  soda 
alum,  cCrome  alum,  or  any  of  those  well-known  chemicals  which  have 
the  property  of  rendering  gelatine  insoluble  when  dry.  I  coat  the 
gelatine  upon  the  gummed  paper  backing  in  sufficient  thickness  to  give 
me,  when  dried  ana  stripped  irom  the  gummed  paper,  a  film  of  sufficient 
suostance  to  serve  as  the  support  of  a  negative.  In  practice,  I  prefer  to 
make  the  gelatine  so  thick  that  the  resulting  film,  together  with  the 
emulsion  spread  upon  it,  measures  from  20u0ths  to  lO.OOOths  of  an 
inch  in  thickness  when  dry,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  necessary  to 
transfer  the  film  to  another  support.  If  it  be  desired,  the  paper  backing 
may  be  coated  with  the  gelatine  upon  both  sides,  the  coating  upon  the 
baoK  in  such  case  having  for  its  purpose  to  prevent  the  warping  and 
cockling  of  the  entire  support  through  ctiange  of  temperature  and  hygro- 
metric  conditions.  When  the  gelatine  is  dry,  I  coat  upon  it  the  sensitive 
emulsion  in  the  manner  well  known  to  those  skilled  in  the  art.  This 
process  completes  the  manufacture  of  the  film. 

''  If  desired,  the  silver  salts  may  be  emulsified  with  the  gelatine  used  to 
form  the  body  film,  in  which  case  the  body  film  and  sensitive  surface 
are  produced  at  one  and  the  same  operation,  thus  avoiding  the  loss  of 
timif  involved  in  the  double  process  and  the  intermediate  drying  opera- 
tion. 

"  I  expose  my  improved  film  while  still  in  contact  with  the  backing  of 
gummed  paper  upon  which  it  is  formed,  this  backing  giving  body  and 
rigidity  to  the  film,  which  is  advantageous.  In  like  manner  i  preferably 
effect  the  process  of  development,  fixing,  and  washing  upon  the  paper 
backing.  When  the  washing  is  complete,  or  at  any  stage  of  the  process 
after  exposure  of  the  film,  I  separate  or  strip  the  body  film  of  gelatine, 
together  with  the  emulsion  coating  upon  it,  by  puUing  off  the  backing  of 
gummed  paper,  the  function  of  the  gummed  substratum,  in  which  lies 
the  essence  of  my  invention,  being  to  facilitate  the  stripping  process. 
Having  thus  separated  the  negative  with  its  permanent  support,  I  pre- 
ferably squeegee  this  upon  a  lerrotype  plate,  sheet  of  glass  polished  by 
means  of  French  chalk,  or  talc,  or  with  wax,  or  other  similar  plane  and 
polished  surface,  upon  which  it  is  permittted  to  dry,  and  from  which  it 
derives  a  fiat  and  polished  surface.  The  negative  may  be  squeegeed 
with  either  surface  in  contact  with  the  polished  plate,  tihould  it  be 
desired  to  remove  any  grain  or  matt  appearance  of  the  paper  backing 
which  may  appear  upon  the  gelatine  body,  this  side  may  be  placed  for 
this  purpose  in  contact  with  the  polished  plate.  When  the  negative 
becomes  thoroughly  dry,  it  is  peeled  from  the  polished  surface,  and  is 
then  ready  for  printing," 


NOTES  FROM  THE  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND. 
In  Glasgow  considerable  interest  has  recently  been  taken  in  the  utilising 
of  house  gas  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  studios  for  portraiture.  On  the 
invitation  of  Mr.  Verel,  of  the  Albion  Albumenising  Company  during 
the  last  ten  days  or  so,  quite  a  large  number  of  professional  photo- 
graphers in  and  around  Glasgow  haye  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
and  working  a  new  lamp  specially  designed  for  portraiture ;  the  gas 
burners  are  on  the  incandescent  principle,  but  liiere  seems  to  be  a 
distinct  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  light  over  the  earlier  forms  of 


Buoh  a  method  ot  lighting;  this  may  probably  be  caused  by  an  improved 
mantle  or  shield  which  we  understand  has  been  adapted  to  the  lamp  ;  in 
any  case  a  beautifully  pure  white  li^ht  is  provided,  the  mantles  of  the 
burners  diffusing  the  light  in  a  most  effective  manner. 

The  arrangements  for  altering  the  elevations  and  position  ot  the  lamp 
are  simplicity  itselt,  the  slightest  touch  being  suflacient  to  raise  or  lower 
the  illuminating  portions  into  any  desired  position. 

In  candle  power,  we  should  say  that  the  lamp,  when  burning  at  its 
best,  with  a  full  supply  of  gis,  is  considerably  over  a  thousand  candle 
power,  but  even  with  this  there  is  no  overheating  of  the  studio,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  the  cost  of  working  the  same  does  not  exceed  a  few  pence 
per  hour. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  making  a  few  exposures  with  the  aid  of  the 
new  lamp,  and  wdre  surprised  at  the  shortness  of  time  needed,  a  few 
seconds  only  being  required  to  yield  excellent  negatives. 

Much  satiifactiuQ  has  been  expressed  by  those  who  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  inspectiug  and  working  the  new  lamp,  and  it  would  appear  as  if 
a  distinct  advance  had  been  made  in  the  direction  of  artificial  lighting  ot 
studios  by  means  of  house  gas. 

The  prospects  of  Glasgow  having  another  International  Exhibition  in 
1897  continue  to  brighten  every  day,  and  before  long  it  is  probable  that 
a  committee  will  be  formed  to  further  the  scheme. 
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%*  In  this  column  we  s'uiU,  from  time  to  time,  print  questions  that  may  be 
addressed  to  individual  contributurs  to  our  pages,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  us 
with  the  view  of  eliciting  informati'jn  from  a  variety  of  sources.  We  invite 
the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  rendering  thin  feature  of  the  Jodbnai, 
useful  and  instructive.  

Acetylene  Generator  (To  Mb.  Thompson). — "The  acetylene  gene- 
rator I  described  was  simply  an  old  oxygen  generator  apparatus 
which  I  had  had  by  me  for  years,  and  was  utilised  for  'this 
purpose  by  suspending  in  it  the  flower  pot  to  hold  the  CaCa. 
A  diagram  would  not  make  it  any  clearer,  and  I  do  not  claim  it 
as  the  best  form  possible  if  you  are  going  to  construct  one 
specially." — E.  Banks. 

Collodion  Emulsion  (To  Mr.  ,T.  Hampton). — "  In  an  article  sub- 
sequent to  the  one  Mr.  Hampton  has  been  working  from,  I 
pointed  out  that  with  many  samples  of  the  new  methylated 
spirit  uii  organic  salt  of  silver  and  chromium  was  found,  and 
which  was  not  discharged  by  the  cadmium  bromide.  The  simplest 
plan  in  that  case  is  to  add  the  bromide  first,  until  all  the  free 
nitrate  of  silver  is  converted  into  bromide,  and  tben  add  a  drop 
of  saturated  solution  of  bichrome.  The  emulsion  should  be 
pure  white  or  nearly  so,  and  not  grey." — E.  Banks. 

Acetylene  (To  E.  W.  B.) — "  I  wrote  of  acetylene  not  as  a  possible 
rival  to  ordinary  gas,  but  as  a  pure,  brilliant,  and  very  actinic 
light  for  photographic  purposes,  and  which  was  so  safely  and 
easily  produced  with  simple  appliances.  For  this  purpose, 
ordinary  gas  is  not  in  it,  and  even  the  incandescent  gas  is  not 
equal  to  acetylene,  on  account  of  its  large  area  of  flame.  If  you 
place  a  stop,  say  of  f  inch  diameter,  before  the  incandescent  gas, 
and  also  the  acetylene,  the  difference  is  much  in  favour  of  the 
latter."— E.  Banks. 


©ur  OHUitoiHal  ^aijle* 


Received: — The  New  Light  (a  series  of  illustrated  articles 
descriptive  of  e.xperiments  with  the  X  rays),  and  Tables  of  Con- 
.lUGATE  Foci,  by  J.  R.  Got?.  (Second  Edition).  Both  these  are 
publisbed  by  Messrs.  Dawbarn  k  Ward,  Farringdon-avenue,  E.G. 


Thomas's  A1  Plates. 

R.  W.  Thomas  &  Co.,  Thornton  Heath. 

This  is  a  new  plate,  claimed  by  the  makers  to  possess  extreme  fine- 
ness of  grain  with  great  speed.  We  readily  testify  to  the  fact  that 
both  claims  are  well  grounded,  our  trials  of  the  plates  fully  sub- 
stantiating them.  In  the  present  demand  for  plates  of  extreme 
rapidity,  the  Al  plates  should  achieve  marked  popularity.  Not 
only  are  the  Al  plates  very  rapid,  and  fine  in  grain,  but  they  resist 
fog  in  development  to  a  notable  degree  —  a  point  upon  which  many 
modem  makers  of  extremely  rapid  plates  are  to  be  congratulated. 
We  developed  the  Al  plates  with  Thomas's  Universal  developer— an 
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■excellent  developer — in  one  solution,  which  we  can  highly  recommend. 
The  following  pyro-ammonia  developer  is  also  given  by  the  makers : — 

PsRO  Stock  Solution. 

Sodium  sulphite   3    ounces. 

Ammonium  bromide    i  ounce. 

Citric  acid     I       » 

To  be  dissolved  in  boiling  water  made 

up  to 10    ounces. 

When  quite  cold  add  pjrogallic  acid    ....  1    ounce. 

Ammonia  Stock  Solution. 

Liquor  ammonifo  '880  1  ounce. 

Distilled  or  boiled  water  to  make    10  ounces. 

(The  abo\  B  solutions  will  keep  good  for  a  long  time  if  well 
stoppered.) 

No.  1  Solution. 

Pyro  s'.ock  itnlution   2  ounces. 

Water  to  tiiaka   20       „ 

Nn.  2  Solution. 

Ammonia  stock  solution  2  ounces. 

Water  to  make  20       „ 

For  normal  exposures  use  equal  parts  of  Nos.  1  and  2 ;  for  under- 
exposure increase  the  No.  2  ;  for  over-exposure  reduce  the  quantity 
of  No.  2  solution. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  wish  to  make  up  small  quantities 
the  following  instructions  are  given : — 

Pyro  stock  solution 1  drachm. 

Ammonia  stock  solution 1         „ 

Water    2J  ounces. 

To  be  modified  for  under  or  over-exposure  as  above  directed. 


ftebjjs;  antr  HoteiS* 


Mr.  Thomas  H.  Kino,  M.P.S.,  of  the  Amersham  Pharmacy,  Market-square, 
Amersham,  writes:  "Kindly  intimate  that  I  have  a  dark  room  for  use  of 
visitors." 

A  Central  News  telegram  states  that  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison  is  at  present 
specially  devoting  himself  to  work  with  Professor  Eontgen's  light,  and  will 
shortly  attempt  to  photograph  the  human  brain. 

Mr.  T.  a.  Bcotton,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Derby  Photographic  Society, 
writes:  "Will  you  kiudly  inform  your  readers  that  I  have  removed  from 
9,  Church-street,  to  11,  Pear  Tree- road,  Derby,  and  oblige." 

We  are  informed  that  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry  has  consented  to  open 
the  Exhibition  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  to  be  held  at  the 
Public  Baths,  Church-street,  Camberwell,  on  March  2, 1896,  at  seven  p.m.  The 
Exhibition  will  continue  open  for  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

Ths  PHOTOdKAi'Hic  Cldb. — The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be 
held  in  the  Club-room  it  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.G.,  at  eight  o'clock, 
on  Wednesday  evenin?,  February  19.  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  will  read  a  paper, 
entitled  The  Composition  of  the  Negative  Image  and  its  Helaiion  to  Speed 
Headings  and  Printing  Qualities. 

Mr.  J.  Epstein,  of  33,  Broad-street,  Bristol,  has  received  an  intimation 
that  the  highest  award  has  been  granted  to  him  of  a  silver  medal  for  his  show 
of  picture-frame  mouldings  and  mounts  at  the  National  Trades  and  Industrial 
Exhibition  held  at  Glasgow.  This  makes  four  silver  medals  within  the  last 
two  years  Mr.  Epstein  has  received. 

An  Alarm  of  Fire.— An  alarm  of  fire,  which,  fortunately,  proved  ground- 
less, occurred  m  Bournemouth  last  week.  The  South  Coast  Photographic 
Supply  Association  have  recently  introduced  a  very  powerful  Hashlight  for  the 
purposes  of  photographic  enlarging  and  copying.  On  the  occasion  of  its  first 
being  put  into  use,  the  flash  was  so  vivid  and  so  unlike  anything  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood  before  that  the  brigade  were  immediately  called  out,  and  in 
less  than  five  minutes  uniformed  and  helmeted  firemen  were  on  the  premises, 
only  to  find  that  their  services  were  not  required. 

Acetylene  Explosion  and  Fire. — In  New  Haven,  Conn.,  January  21,  an 
explosion  and  fire  occurred,  by  which  three  men  were  killed  and  a  building 
•destroyed,  on  account  of  experiments  with  acetylene,  the  exact  nature  of 
which  and  the  especial  cause  of  the  accident  cannot  be  accurately  determined, 
as  the  apparatus  was  wrecked,  several  of  the  participants  badly  burned,  and 
one  killed.  On  the  third  floor  of  a  four-story  brick  building  was  the  shop  of 
Frank  P.  Phlegar,  a  machine  jobber,  who  was  said  to  be  experimenting  upon  a 
regulator  to  control  the  delivery  of  gas  from  steel  cylinders,  about  six  inches 
in  diameter  by  four  feet  long,  in  which  liquefied  acetylene  was  kept,  the 
pressure  of  which,  at  66°  to  70°  Fahr.,  according  to  Lewes  and  Shuckert,  would 
be  about  600  pounds  per  square  inch.  It  was  known  that,  when  the  explosion 
occurred,  seven  men  were  standing  about  the  apparatus,  of  whom  one  was 
killed,  and  all  the  others  badly  burned  and  injured.  A  second  explosion  soon 
followed  the  first,  the  surrounding  structures  being  badly  shaken  up,  and 
flames  enveloping  the  building,  which  was  so  quickly  destroyed  by  the  fire 
that  two  other  occupants  were  burned  to  death. 


Undeb  the  chairmanship  of  the  Pretident  (Mr.  I/Mlie  Bclbjr).  the  aoaoal 
dinner  of  the  West  London  Photographic  Hocletir  wm  held  Utt  Fridar  at  the 
Frascati  Restaurant.  The  toast  lint  Included  "Suceeei  to  the  W«t  Loadaa 
Photographic  Society,"  admirably  given  by  Hr.  W.  A.  Bnirn ;  "Th* 
Ollicers,"  for  which  Mr.  James  Bt«in  (Hon.  SeoreUnr)  replied;  "The 
Visitors,"  given  by  Mr.  Wilson,  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  Bertding;  "The 
Chairman,"  proposed  by  Mr,  Lamley.  An  enjoyable  mtuical  eatertaiDment 
and  a  capital  dinner  contributed  to  the  pleasure  of  the  memben  and  their 
guests. 

Camera-proof  Dresses.— A  facetious  writer,  referring  to  the  new  photo- 
graphy, says :  "  It  is  said  that  the  ordinary  feminine  wearing  apparel  will  be 
powerless  to  jirovent  the  camera  from  taking  any  picture  the  operator  chooeee, 
and,  if  the  principle  is  carried  out  in  snap-shot  cameras,  we  may  ezpeet  aU 
sorts  of  awkward  complications."  The  same  writer  has  been  told  toat  th* 
only  material  which  wfll  baffle  the  camera  of  the  future  Is  satin,  so  that  ladles 
"  who  wish  to  preserve  a  certain  degree  of  privacy  In  their  walks  abroad  will 
do  well  to  provide  themselves  with  a  complete  suit  of  anooor  manubctnred 
of  satin. "  Further,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  he  has  already  heard  of 
several  dresses  being  described  as  "camera-proot" 

For  the  purpose  of  rendering  material  assistance  to  a  wry  old  photoxrapbar 
(Mr.  Henry  Reynolds)  at  a  time  of  serious  illDees,  a  smoking  coooert  Is  to  be 
held  at  the  Champion  Hotel,  Aldersgate-street,  on  Friday,  March  6.  Mr. 
Reynolds  has  had  a  long  and  honouraole  association  with  photography.  la 
the  year  1860  he  accompanied  Mr.  Warren  de  la  Rue  to  Spain  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  a  series  of  views  of  the  total  solar  eclipse,  on  July  18,  at  RlTabellaaa, 
near  Miranda  de  Ebro.  The  party  also  included  Mr.  Beckley,  of  Kew  Obsefra> 
tory,  Mr.  Dbwnes,  and  Mr.  E.  Beck.  The  extraordinary  results  than  obtained 
formed  the  subject  of  Mr.  Warren  de  la  Rue's  Bakerian  Lecture,  read  April  10, 
1862.  He  photographed  the  first  contingent  of  invalid  troops  arririog  flraoi 
the  Crimea,  and  was  engaged  in  making  the  first  series  of  views  of  the  Abbeys  of 
Yorkshire  for  the  then  eminent  firm  of  Messrs.  De  la  Hotte  It,  Caodoll,  subeo- 
quently  the  views  of  the  Manchester  Fine  Art  Exhibition  of  1867.  and,  for  the 
late  Mr.  Francis  Bedford,  his  aeri«  of  North  and  South  Wales,  Warwickshire, 
Gloucestershire,  &c.  Next  went  to  Spain  with  Hr.  Warren  de  la  Rae,  the 
astronomer,  to  do  the  photographic  work  of  the  eclipse,  son  spot4  (enUiiged) 
and  lunar  observations,  at  uis  observatory,  as  also  spectroscopic  work  to 
determine  red  flames.  Later  proceeded  to  India,  Nicooar  Islands.  He  hod 
the  training  of  officers  at  Greenwich  Observatory  for  the  transit  of  Venoa, 
assisting  Mr.  Do  la  Rue  in  his  researches  in  electricity  with  vacuum  tnbea,  and 
more  recently  with  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company,  and  working  in  the 
British  Museum,  photographing  antiquities,  the  Portland  rose,  Elgin  marbles, 
&c.  The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  concert  is  Mr.  S.  Clark,  Landon  Stereoecopio 
Company,  54,  Cheapside,  and  he  will  be  happy  to  supply  tickets,  which  on 
\s.  each. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  of  Lantern  Slides,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Leeds 
Photographic  Society,  was  given  on  Thursday  evening,  the  6th  iait,  in  tha 
Albert  Hall,  and  attracted  a  large  attendance.  About  220  slides  were  shown 
by  the  electric  light  The  Exhibition  represented  the  work  of  the  following 
members  of  the  Society  :  Messrs.  G.  Bingley,  J.  U.  Walker,  A.  Naylor,  H.  P. 
Atkinson,  J.  A.  Moxon,  J  Taylor.  A.  Nicholson,  C.  H.  R  Pickard,  Thomoa 
Butterworth,  H.  C.  Watson,  A.  C.  Beilby,  A.  W.  Atkinson,  and  Miss  S.  Clilt 
The  description  of  the  views,  all  of  which  were  very  beautiful,  and  were  much 
apjireciated,  was  given  by  Mr.  G.  Bingley.  In  the  early  part  of  the  Exhibition 
a  number  of  slides,  illustrating  the  new  photography,  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Branson,  were  shown,  as  well  as  a  slide  showing  the  skeleton  of  the  hand  seen 
through  the  flesh,  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  Swintoo,  of  Ix)ndan,  kindly  lent  for  the 
occasion  by  Mr.  B.  A.  Burrell.  The  slides  representol  several  parts  of  Oreat 
Britain,  the  chief  contributor  being  Sir.  Godfrev  Bingley,  who  conducted  na 
first  into  Scotland,  and,  in  the  second  part  of  the  programme,  into  the  Lala 
District,  explaining,  as  he  went  along,  many  objects  of  geological  interest. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Walker's  slides  were,  many  of  them,  of  architectiual  and  historical 
interest.  A  batch  of  athletic  subjects  was  shown  by  Mr.  Moxon.  flower 
studies  by  A.  C.  BeUby,  and  several  figure  transparencies  by  the  remainder  of 
the  exhibitors,  Mr.  James  Taylor  showing,  in  addition,  excellent  work  done  in 
Jersey.  Mr.  Bingley  announced  that  Mr.  Branson  had  arranged,  uq^er  the 
auspices  of  the  Leeds  Photographic  Society,  to  give  a  lecture,  with  practical 
demonstrations,  on  the  new  photography  in  the  Philosophical  Hill,  on  Friday, 
the  14th  inst.  It  was  also  announced  that  the  Photographic  Convention  of  the 
United  Kingdom  will  hold  its  annual  meetings  in  Leeds  from  July  13 
to  July  18.  The  Society  were  again  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  J.  Borland  for 
making  the  electric  arc  light,  and  to  Mr.  A.  A.  Pearson  for  assistance  with  the 
lantern. 


The  following  applications  for  PatenU  were  made  between  January  27  and 

February  1,  1896:— 

Cameras.— No.  1891.  "  Improvements  in  Cameras  and  Acoesaories  therefor." 
C.  E.  Peczenik. 

Cameras.— No.  1907.  "Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras."  K.  H.  P- 
Humphreys. 

Photograph  Frames.— No.  1916.  "Improvement  in  Framee  for  inseiting 
Photographs,  Pictures,  Prints,  and  alike  therem. '     O.  BCTES. 

Hand  Cameras.— No.  1933.  "ImprovemenU  in  Msgoiine  Cameroa  with 
Screen  Focussing  Arrangement.^'    J.  W.  Smith  and  F.  Evblbioh. 

Squeegee  Roller.- No.  1945.  "  An  Improved  Squeegee  RoUer  for  Photo- 
graphic Mounting."    J.  Habknkss. 

Cameras.- No.  1957.  "  Improvements  h  or  connected  with  Photographic 
Cameras."    T.  P.  Bbown. 
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Cameba  Stand.— No.  1964.   "  Portable  Camera  Standand  Cycle  Attachment." 

J.  Rdssell. 
Cameras.— No.  2016.  ' '  Improvements  connected  with  Photographic  Cameras." 

D.  H.  T.  Peplob. 
DaBK    Booms.— No.   2117.       "  Improvements  in  or  appertaining  to    Dark 

Chambers  for  Photographic  Purposes."  Communicated  by  H.  Hofmann. 

G.  C.  Dysiond. 
DF.VELoriNO  Tkay.— No.  2165.   "An  Improved  Tray  or  Dish  for  Photographic 

or  other  Purposes. "    J.  Airs. 
Photomechanical   Wobk.— No.  2359.      "Improvements  in  or  relating  to 

Photo-mechanical  Reproductions."    C.  F.  E.  Fenske. 


itteetingjEJ  of  Soct>tt>iE{» 


MEETINGS   OF   SOCIETIES   FOR   NEXT   WEEK 
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Kame  of  Society. 

Leeds  Photo.  Society 

North  Middleeez 

Richmond  

Sonth  London  

Birminffhnm  Photo.  Society 

Brixton  and  Olapham    

OoBpel  Oak    

Hackney 

North  Surrey    

Aahton-under-Lyno 

Borongh  Polytechnic 

Oroydon  Camera  Club   

Leytonstone  

Photographic  Club 

Sonthport  

Bradford 

Ealing 

Leeds  Camera  Olnb    

Liverpool  Amateur 

London  and  Provincial 

Oldham   

Birkenhead  Plioto.  Asso.  ... 

Croydon  Microscopical  


Subject 


Sfereoscopy.    W.  I.  Chadwick. 
D«r«[opm*«Ti'.    H.  Smith. 
Carbon  Printing.   The  Autotype  Company. 
Mountingnnd Framing.  J. C.8. Mummery. 
Conversazione. 

Stereoscopic  Photography.    J.  Gnuston. 
Exposure.    A.  E.  Morton. 
A  Day  on  Dartmoor,     G.  J.  Avent. 
J  Makin?   of    Enlargements    Practically 
(      Pemonstrated.     A.  Downee. 
A  Visit  to  a  Spanish  Bull  PiijHt.    J.  T.  Lees. 
Lantern-slide  Making  by  Members. 
Lantern  Night. 

J  How  to  Make  Lantern  Slides  by  Eettuc- 
I  tion.  C.  A.  RuBBell. 
(The  Composition  of  the  Negative  Image 
}  and  its  RtlaHons  to  Speed-readings 
{  ond  Printing  Qualities.  E.  J.  Wall. 
Query  N-ght. 
Prize  Slides. 

(  Cffmpo»i(ton  :  Viferent  Methods  of  Be- 
I      touching.     J.  T.  Pairs. 
Photo-ceramies.    P.  EUiff. 

{Demonstration  on  Platinum  Tonimg  of 
Gelatino-chloride  Paper.     Dr.  J.  W. 
Ellis. 
The  Kinetoscppe.    Birt  Acres. 
Printing  and  Toning.    J.  Brooks. 
Demonstration. 

f  Demonstration  of  .Vnti-balation  Plates. 
\     0.  F.  Oakley. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Fkbruaey  11,— Annual  Meeting,— Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,   C.B.,  in  the 
chair. 

The  nominations  of  four  new  members  were  read,  six  new  members  were 
elected,  and  it  was  .innounced  that  the  following  had  been  admitted  as 
Fellows :— Messrs.  F.  W.  Edwards,  Hall  Edwards,  J.  H.  Coath,  Court  Cole, 
and  C.  E.  Hearson. 

The  Progress  Medal. 

The  Chairman,  in  presenting  the  progress  medal  to  Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmeyer  for 
his  invention  of  the  tele-photographic  lens,  said  this  medal  was  one  of  those 
distinctions  which  it  was  the  aim  of  all  who  were  working  in  the  best  interests 
of  photography  to  gain,  and  in  all  the  list  of  those  who  had  already  obtained  it 
no  on#  had  secured  it  more  honourably  or  by  greater  skill  than  the  present 
recipient,  who  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  scientific  Jmen  a  remarkable  new 
power  which  would,  doubtless,  in  the  future,  bring  forth  fruit  to  the  advantage 
both  of  sfience  and  ofart. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Dallsieveh  suitably  acknowledged  the  presentation. 

•   The  Annual  Report. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Council,  together  with  the  balance-sheet,  was 
taken  as  read. 

The  report  and  balance-sheet  were  adopted  without  discussion,  and,  upon 
the  motion  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Hindley,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  President, 
the  Council,  the  Auditors,  and  the  Scrutineers. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson  then  read  the  report  of  the  Scrutineers,  Irom  which  it 
appeared  that  the  result  of  tlie  voting  for  the  new  Council  was  as  follows  : — 
President:  Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  C.B.,  RE.,  kc— Vice- Presidents  :  The 
Earl  of  Crawford,  Sir  Henry  Trueman  Wood,  M.A.,  and  Messrs.  H.  Chapman 
Jones  and  T.  R.  Dallmeyer. — Council ;  Messrs.  Thomas  Bedding,  Thomas 
Bolas,  F.  A.  Bridge,  James  Cadett,  F.  P.  Cembrano,  jun.,  E  Clifton,  A. 
Cowan,  W.  E.  Debenham,  W.  England,  Colonel  J.  Gale,  T.  C.  Hepworth, 
F.  HoUyer,  A.  Mackie,  J.  A.  Sinclair,  J.  Spiller,  J.  W.  Syan,  E.  J.  Wall, 
L.  Warnerke,  Paul  L.  Waterlow,  and  Horace  Wllmer. — Treasurer:  Mr.  G. 
Scamell. 

The  New  Shadow  Photoqrapht. 

The  President,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  formal  business  of  the  Annual 
Meeting,  called  upon  Mr.  A.  A.  Campbell  Swinton,  who  had  promised  to  make 
a  communication,  with  experimental  illustrations,  upon  this  subject,  remark- 
ing that  he  objected  to  the  use  of  the  word  "  photography  "  in  that  connexion, 
and  would  prefer  to  use  the  term  "  shadow  electrography." 

Mr.  Swinton  said  at  the  outset  that  he  was  not  a  photographer,  but  an 
electrician,  and  that  was  probably  the  reason  why  he  was  present,  for  the 


difficulties  attendant  upon  "the  new  photography"   were  chiefly  electrical 
difficulties,  and  he  therefore  proposed  to  conline  himself  more  especially  to. 
the  electrical  side  of  the  question.     He  first  showed  the  sparking  of  a  Rhum- 
korff  induction  coil,  then  the  same  spark  in  a  glass  bulb,  and  afterwards  the 
difference  in  the  effect  when  the  air  had  been  exhausted  from  the  bulb,  the 
spark  then  appearing  as  two  luminous  rings.     For  the  purpose  under  con- 
sideration, he  said,  it  was  necessary  to  employ  tubes  with  lar  higher  vaoia. 
than  the  ordinary  Geissler's  tubes,  of  which  he  showed  several  specimens. 
The  difference  between  a  Geissler's  tube  and  a  Crookes'  radiant  matter  tube 
was,  that,  whereas  in  the  former  the  luminosity  was  due  to  the  gas  contained 
in  the  tube,  and  took  place  throughout  the  whole  of  the  tube,  in  the  latter 
the  luminosity  was  due  to  the  cathode  rays,  and  took  place,  not  throughout 
the  residual  gas,  but  only  at  certain  points,  a  peculiar  point  about  these 
cathode  rays  being  that  they  could  be  deflected  by  a  magnet,  which  was  a. 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  their  being  electrified  particles  of  matter.     One 
of  the   peculiarities   of  the  Rcintgen  rays  was,   that  they  were   unaffected 
by   a  magnet  after  leaving  the  glass,   and  this  had  also  been  determined 
by  Professor  Oliver  Lodge,  and  they  were  incapable  of  reflection  except  to 
a   very   small   degree.      For  producing  photographic  images  by   means    of" 
these  radiations,  it  was  very  important  to  use  tubes  of  the  right  descrip- 
tion,  and  this  depended  to  some  extent  upon  the   source  of  energy  that 
was   employed.       If   suitable    tubes    could    be    obtained,    he    thought    the- 
Tesla  coil  would  yield  the  best  results,   as  with  it  the  exposure  could  be 
largely  reduced.     He  had  been  inundated  with  inquiries  as  to   where  the 
necessary  apparatus  could  be  obtained,  and  therefore  mentioned  that  suitable 
tubes  were  sold  by  A.  E.  Cossor,  67,  Farriiigdon-road,   H.   Henderson,  70, 
Finsbury-pavement,  and   Poths,  3,  Creechurch-lnne,  Leadenhall-street.     Mr.     ' 
Swinton  then  demonstrated  the  process.     Six  dry  plates  cut  to  lantern  size 
were  placed  oa  the  table,  each  being  contained  in  a  double  envelope  of  black, 
paper,  and  upon  them  were  laid  purses,  pencils,  and  other  small  articles,  at  a 
distance  of  about  eight  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  tube.     An  exposure  was 
given  of  three  minutes,  by  illuminating  the  tube  for  twelve  periods  of  fifteen 
seconds  with  fifteen  seconds'  rest  between  each  to  prevent  overheating  and 
fracture  of  the  glass,  and  the  results  upon  development  were  shown  in  the 
lantern,  and  were  in  every  case  quite  successful.    An  attempt  was  also  made 
to  obtain  a  "  shadowgraph  "  of  the  hand  of  Mr.  Fred  Marsh,  a  Fellow  of  the 
Society,  one  of  whose  fingers  had  been  crushed,  but  for  some  reason  which  was. 
not  explained  this  was  unsuccessful.     Mr.  Swinton  concluded  his  demonstra- 
tion b.y  saying  that  he  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Stanton,  had  been  devoting  their 
attention  specially  to  the  reduction  ot  the  necess  iry  period  of  exposure,  as,  if 
the  discovery  was  to  be  of  any  use  in  meilicine  and  surgery,  it  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  the  exposure  should  be  short,  and  he  showed  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  human  foot  which  had  been  secured  in  fifty-five  seconds 

A  large  number  of  examples  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Swinton  and  Mr.  Gifford, 
as  also  a  series  of  new  lantern  slides  by  Messrs.  Newton. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Gifford  said  that,  in  the  course  of  his  experiments,  he  exposed' 
without  pausing,  giving  a  continuous  exposure,  and  had  not  broken  any  tubes. 
He  had  experimented  with  an  aluminium  window  to  the  tube,  and  found  the 
advantage  over  glass  was  so  small  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  take  the 
trouble  and  risk  of  making  an  aluminium  tube,  as  had  beea  suggested.  He 
asked  whether  Mr.  Swinton  had  noticed  any  difference  between  rapid  and 
slow  plates  in  this  connexion.  In  his  own  case  he  found  that  thai  e  was  no 
apparent  difference  in  the  time  of  exposure,  whether  the  plates  were  "rapid" 
or  "slow,"  and  comparatively  slow  plates  gave  more  plucky  negatives. 

Mr.  SW7NT0N  had  only  used  two  kinds  of  plates,  and  those  not  in  such  a 
i   manner  as  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  their  speed. 

Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  suggested  that,  for  making  these  investigations,  plates, 
should  be  specially  prepared,  so  that  there  might  be  definite  knowledge  as  to 
their  composition. 

Mr.  Gifford  thought  that  no  one  had  yet  photographed  the  human  head 
by  the  Rontgen  rays,  and,  as  a  great  deal  had  lately  been  .said  upon  the  subject, 
he  had,  as  an  experiment,  attempted  to  obtain  a  photograph  of  the  contents  of 
an  incubated  egg,  and  he  exhibited  the  result.  The  network  of  blood  vessels 
was  dimly  discernible,  .but  there  was  nothing  else,  and,  as  the  human  brain  was 
surrounded  by  a  bony  envelope,  he  did  not  think  it  could  be  photographed. 
He  had  observed  one  effect  which  he  was  quite  unable  to  explain,  a  piece  of 
brass  tube  was  placed  in  contact  with  a  plate,  and  produced  a  white  place  on 
the  negative,  but,  when  the  tube  was  outside  the  plate  box,  and  not  in  contact 
with  the  film,  a  black  ring  resulted.  This  seemed  to  point  to  some  sort  of 
attraction  of  the  rays  by  the  tube,  or  to  a  reflection  from  its  sides. 

Dr.  Glover  Lyon  said  it  had  occurred  to  him  that,  as  the  microbes  of 
disease  were  killed  by  sunlight,  they  might  possibly  be  killed  by  the  Rontgen 
rays,  and  he  had  made  experiments  in  that  direction.  It  was  a  very  fascinating 
idea  that  the  germs  of  consumption  might  be  killed  without  touching  the 
body  at  all,  by  simply  throwing  germicidal  rays  into  the  interior  of  the 
patient.  With  a  Tesla  apparatus  he  hail  operated  upon  a  cultivation  of 
diphtheria  microbes  for  twelve  hours,  but  they  grew  as  fast  as  ever,  and  he  was 
sorry  to  say  he  had  no  result  at  all.  But  he  did  not  regard  this  as  the  end  of 
the  subject,  for  he  thought  it  quite  possible  that,  with  higher  power  than  he 
had  used,  something  more  satisfactory  might  be  obtained.  He  had  found  that 
rapid  plates  gave  better  results  than  slower  plates,  exposures  being  equal. 
I  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  suggested  that,  in  order  to  obviate  the  necessity  for 
"resting"  the  tube  during  exposure,  duplicite  tubes  should  be  utilised,  being 
alternately  brought  into  position  aud  illuminated  for  a  short  time,  the  expo- 
sure thus  being  continuous. 

Mr.  Swinton  thought  this  a  very  good  idea. 

The  Earl  of  Crawford  asked  whether  any  experiments  had  been  made  m 
which  the  sensitive  film  was  spread  upon  a  support  which  would  not  fluoresce? 
The  Assistant  Sechetary  said  he  had  tried  ferrotype  plates  coated  with  a 
rapid  collodion  emulsion,  but  had  been  unable  to  obtain  any  results  whatever. 
Mr.  Swinton  remarked  that  it  had  been  suggested  that,  if  the  plate  were 
heated,  so  as  to  increase  the  fluorescence,  the  exposure  might  be  reduced  very 
greatly,  but  he  and  Mr.  Stanton  had  been  unable  to  produce  the  slightest 
difference  by  this  means. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to  Mr.  Swinton,  the  proceedings 
terminated,  but  a  large  number  of  members  and  visitors  remained|to  witness  a 
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further  demonitrotion  of  the  process  and  to  examine  the  apparatus  employed. 
The  meeting  was  a  "record  one,  the  Society's  room  being  inconveniently 
crowded  during  the  whole  of  the  evening. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
Febbuart  6,— Mr.  H.  C.  Rapson  in  the  chair. 

ExHiBiTios  OF  Pictures. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  drew  attention  to  the  exhiMtion  of  pictures  kindly 
provided  and  arranged  in  the  room  by  Mr.  W.  D.  WeKord,  with  the  aid  of 
Mr.  Fortune. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Welford,  in  introducing  the  exhibition  of  pictures  by  American 
and  foreign  worliers,  said  he  had  a  bareau  scheme  in  operation,  in  which  he 
acted  as  an  agent  for  a  number  of  foreiga  exhibitors,  sending  their  pictures  to 
the  various  exhibitions,  and  generally  looking  after  their  interests,  and  was 
thereby  enabled  to  provide  the  present  display.  He  thought  it  was  to  some  extent 
a  novelty  and  a  welcome  change  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  society  meetings.  In 
an  hotel,  where  it  is  often  impossible  to  obtain  previous  possession  of  the  meet- 
ing room,  except  for  a  short  time,  he  found  that  some  arrangement  for  the  rapid 
hanging  of  the  pictures  was  a  necessity,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  C.  E. 
Fortune,  he  had  constructed  a  series  of  screens,  made  of  light  wood,  so  as  to 
be  portable.  These  are  joined  in  pairs  after  the  system  of  clothes-horses,  and 
made  rigid  by  a  cross  piece  at  the  back,  and  provide  a  convenient  hanging  space 
about  sixty-four  feet  long.  Upon  these  frames  were  hung  the  photographs, 
numbering  in  all  about  120,  of  which  one-third  were  framed  and  the  rest 
>iimply  mounted.  Some  idea  of  the  rapidity  of  arrangement  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  fact  that  at  7.15  the  room's  condition  was  normal,  and  at  8  o'clock  all 
foxir  sides  were  hung  with  photographs,  titled,  &c.  .Mr.  Welford  thought  the 
members  would  agree  that  an  examination.of  the  pictures  would  givejevidence 
that  some  attempts  had  been  made  beyond  simply  reproducing  a  transcript  of 
what  was  before  them,  and  showed  careful  study  of  the  subject.  The  ex- 
hibitors included  many  well-known  names  from  America,  and  Canada,  Spain, 
Germany,  and  Austria  were  also  represented. 

The  Hon.  Sscketakt  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  both  Mr.  Welford 
and  Mr.  Fort".ne  tor  the  evening  they  had  given  the  members,  which  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Hodd  and  cirried  mm.  con.,  and  these  gentlemen  briefly 
replied. 

Halogens. 

A  question  from  the  box  was  read  :  "  Why  are  halogens  so  called  ?  " 
Mr.  W.   E.  Debenham,  speaking  from  memory,  said  the  word  was  derived 
from  the  Greek,  hals,  meaning  sea  salt,  and  was  also  applied  to  bromine, 
iodine,  &c.,  on  account  of  their  tendency  to  produce  salts  similar  in  compo- 
sition to  sea  salts. 

Contrast  in  Development. 

The  Hon.  Secretary,  referring  to  the  competition  arranged  between  Mr. 
Welford  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Smith,  said  the  plates  he  exposed  were  two  of  Marion's 
portrait  plates.  The  subject  selected  he  thought  was  pretty  equal  on  both 
halves  of  the  plate,  and  constituted  a  very  fair  test  subject.  'The  results  were 
passed  round. 

Mr.  Welford  detailed  his  mode  of  development.  One  was  done  with 
ordinary  washing  soda  and  dry  pyro;  and  the  second  with  carbonate  of  soda 
and  dry  pyro,  in  both  cases  there  being  an  entire  absence  of  any  restrainer 
beyond  that  peculiar  to  the  soda.  His  object  in  the  competition  had  been 
simply  to  prove  that  the  yellow  negative  gave  a  more  brilliant  print  than  the 
blue-toned  negative. 

Mr.  Deiiknham  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  clearer  shadows  in  both  pairs, 
and  suggested  that  the  plates  had  been  fogged. 

The  Hon.  Skcretary  stated  that,  as  each  competitor  had  received  the  right- 
hand  half  of  one  and  the  left  of  the  other,  and  there  was  no  fog  on  the  rebate 
of  Mr.  Welford's  plates,  that  was  out  of  the  question  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, although  Mr.  Smith  might  have  fogged  his  subsequently.  He  thought 
there  was  no  silver  in  the  yellow  stain,  and  that  it  was  due  to  the  developer, 
and  not  to  the  silver  in  the  plate. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Smith  had  used  the  Ilford  Universal  developer,  with  the  addition 
in  the  case  of  one  of  two  grains  of  bromide  to  the  ounce  extra,  the  result 
appearing  to  be  very  much  over-exposed.  In  the  second  case  four  grains  of 
bromide  obtained  one  somewhat  clearer.  He  did  not  think  the  plates  had 
been  fogged  by  his  lamp.     Development  was  complete  in  about  four  minutes. 

Mr.  Debenham,  in  answer  to  the  Secretary,  said  his  grounds  for  saying  the 
plates  had  been  over-exposed  was  that  certain  sash  bars  were  entirely  lost  in 
one  case.  The  fact  that,  with  four  grains  additional  bromide  in  one  of  Mr. 
Smith's  trials,  the  plate  developed  in  four  minutes  pointed  to  over-exposure,  in 
his  opinion. 

Mr.  Welford  thought  the  question  of  over  exposure  entirely  answered  by 
his  negatives,  with  which  no  restrainer  was  used  and  no  precaution  taken. 
The  stain  on  the  edges  was  in  due  proportion  to  that  on  the  rest  of  the  plate. 

Mr.  Bayston  inquired  as  to  the  lemperature  of  tbe  solutions,  and  it  was 
ascertained  that  Mr.  Smith's  were  rather  warm,,  while  Mr.  Welford's  were 
quite  cold,  which  was  conducive  to  contrast. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Hodd  had  always  found  Marion's  portrait  plate  fog  very  much 
with  hydroquinone,  but  not  so  with  pyro. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  certain  wire  gauze  would  have  been  lost  in  the 
event  of  over-exposure. 

Mr.  Teape  considered  that,  on  account  of  the  fog  in  the  plates  developed 
with  hydroquinone,  nothing  like  a  comparison  could  be  attempted  between  the 
two  developers,  and  suggested  that  tbe  trials  be  repeated. 

Mr.  Welford,  although  not  wishing  any  one  to  think  he  was  desirous  of 
resting  on  his  laurels,  could  not  undertake  to  continue  the  contest,  and 
the  matter  dropped. 


Brixton  and  CUpbam  Camerm  Olnlli— Febrnary  4,  Mr.  W.  Fimw  (VIm> 
President)  In  the  chair.— This  was  a  l.antwn  Eveniog,  ■  wrlai  of  •lidw, 

The  ANTKiniTiEs  and  Hutorioal  Buildinos  or  Bukx, 

more  particulariy  of  Colchester  and  its  netgbbonrhood,  being  showii  by  Mr. 
George  Biddell,  who  gave  a  very  enterUlniDg  and  initmctlre  dMeription  of 
the  subjects  illustrated,  and,  in  conclodoo,  nrged  u[>on  hU  inilkiKu  Um 
desirability  of  devoting  their  attention  to  one  special  branch  of  photogrtpbr 
thus  obtaining,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  a  collection  of  photognpSi  br 
more  valuable  than  a  similar  number  without  any  deflnite  oonoazioo  batWMO 
them.  A  lantern-slide  competition,  open  to  memben,  will  b«  btld  TowiUt 
March  3.  The  first  prize  is  a  bronze  madal,  olTerad  br  tlia  PNridMt,  othar 
prizes  for  second  and  third  position  being  given  by  Mr,  W.  fnmt.  Six 
slides  (preferably  of  a  connected  series)  are  to  b«  sent  in  (bofora  Febnuiry  26). 
by  each  competitor,  and  mint  Ije  accompanied  by  a  brief  deteriptira  icconot. 
The  prizes  will  be  awarded  by  tnree  Judges  chosen  by  the  membert. 

Camera  Club.— At  the  usual  Thursday  night's  meeting  last  week,  Colooel 
Stewart  showed  his  perfected 

Pasobamic  Camiiu, 

together  with  many  excellent  specimen  photographs  taken  by  iti  aid.  In 
general  construction  his  camera  remains  a*  before,  bnt  it  hai  been  moeh  im- 
proved by  the  substitution  of  toothed  gearing  for  the  belt  prarioosly  em- 
ployed. It  will  be  remembered  that  this  camera,  by  the  action  of  clockwork, 
travels  round  on  a  horizontal  table,  so  that  from  any  high  point  a  view  of  the 
entire  horizon  can  be  obtained.  The  negative  ii  taken  on  Tollable  film,  wUeh 
passes  over  two  cylinders  at  the  focal  plane,  a  (Ut  abont  half  an  Ineb  in  width 
allowing  the  rays  from  the  lens  to  find  aooeai  to  the  aensitlre  snrbee,  wbieh 
travels  one  way,  while  the  camera  moves  in  the  opposite  direction.  There  t«  a 
spirit  level  at  the  top  of  the  camera,  by  which  it  is  made  truly  horinotal ; 
the  operator  then  aims  at  the  extreme  left-hand  point  of  the  view  to  be  in- 
cluded, presses  a  pneumatic  bulb,  which  causes  the  slit  in  front  to  open,  and- 
the  camera  to  move  slowly  and  smoothly  in  a  central  pivot  until  the  reqoired 
picture  is  complete.  By  making  the  slit  V-shaped,  more  expoenre  can  bo- 
given  to  the  foreground  than  to  the  sky,  and  the  time  of  expoeore  can  be 
regulated  by  a  choice  of  stop,  the  speed  of  the  clockwork  being  constant,  and. 
governed  by  a  tly.  It  will  be  observed  that,  owing  to  the  use  of  the  slit,  tha 
marginal  rays  are  cat  off ;  therefore  it  is  possible  with  this  camera  to  nie  a. 
single  lens  without  fear  of  distortion.  Colonel  Stewart  intends  shortly  to  trf 
the  instrument  for  portrait  groups,  and  hopes  to  get  fine  reeolti.  The  camera, 
in  its  present  form,  is  remarkably  compact,  and  seems  to  offer  no  diiBcnltj 
whatever  in  working.  Colonel  Stewart's  demonstration  was  followed  bj  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Evans,  the  subject  being 

Lincoln  Cathioiul. 

This  was  by  no  means  an  onlinary  lantern  show,  or  we  could  not  afford  ipaoe- 
to  notice  it,  ordinary  lantern  shows  being  somewhat — well— exactly  so ;  bnt 
Mr.  Evans's  paper  was  a  well-consi<Iere(l   and  well-written    aceonnt  of  a 
cathedral,  which,  ascording  to  Lord  (irimthorpe,  is  the  giaudeat  we  have,  so 
far  as  its  exterior  is  concerned.    But  his  paper  was  not  intereatin>  alooe  on 
this  account,  for  it  showed  how  the  camera,  in  capable  hands,  is  atue  to  make 
the  most  perfect  records  of  architectural  work,  both  in  mass  and  in  detail. 
At  one  moment  we  were  shown  a  view  of  the  grand  central  tower,  with  ita 
unique  ornamentation,  and  in  the  next  some  gargoyle  or  flnlal  wrooght  by  Uie 
loving  hand  of  a  mason  who  had  something  more  than  mere  wages  in  hie  mind 
when  he  took  chisel  and  mallet  in  hand.    Mr.  Evans  is  an  expert  photographer 
as  well  as  an  architectural  stndent,  and  he  is  thus  able  to  take  each  picture 
with  a  purpose,  sometimes  to  show  how  the  work  of  different  centuries  i*  dove- 
tailed together,  and  sometimes  to  point  out  how  the  restorer's  heavy  huid 
has  blotted  oat  beauties  which  he  could  not  appreciate.    Beginning  with 
tbe  familiar  view  from  the  castle,  which   shows   the   broad   mass  of  the 
Cathedral,  towering  over  and  dominating  the  city,  its  size  being  apparently 
increased    by    the    low    roofs    in    the   foreground,    Mr.    Evans    toM    each 
part  of  the   beautiful   structure   in  detail ;  the  west   front,    more   corioos 
than    architecturally   satisfactory,    with    its    Norman    recesaec,    like   hoge 
sentry-boxes,  and  its  quaint  panels,    borrowed   from  some  Saxon   choroh 
of   earlier    date ;   then    each   bit   in    detail,   until    one   began   to   woadw 
what  a  mass  of  scaffolding  must  hare  been  necessary  to  get  the  caina(» 
into  position.    Tbe  west  fW>nt  done  with,  we  are  shown  the  beauties  of  the- 
other  sides  of  the  sacred  fane,  and  then  a  lovely  little  picture  of  the  stairway 
which  leads  to  the  interior.    Here  we  see  how  the  carvings  have  been  hacked 
about  by  Cromwell's  soldiers,  who  turned    the    place  into  a  buraek  aad- 
stable,  and  watered  their  horses  at  the  font,  finely  carved  out  of  black  1 
But  much  rich  ornament  remains,  and  Mr.  Evans  has  paid  snch  loving  i 
tion  to  it   that   he  has  enough   pictures   to   illastrate  a  thick  vofama  OBi 
the  subject  of  Lincoln  Cathe^al.      Would  that  all  lantern  shows  were  ■>- 
well  illustrated  !     In  the  course  of  a  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of 
the  paper,  Mr.  Gaublk  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  way  in  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  fen  villages  saved  their  valued  churches  from  spoliation  at 
the  hands  of  Cromwell's  lambs.     When  they  heard  that  the  soldien  were 
coming  their  way,  they  made  preparation  to  welcome  them  with  open  aiBi^ 
taking  care  to  have  ready  plenty  of  alcoholic  refreshment.     The  rsanlt  wae 
that  the  men  became  so  helplessly  drunk  that  they  overslept  them  eel  reaaad' 
had  no  time  the  next  morning  to  do  more  than  normal  damage  to  the  vulaga 
church.    Lincoln  neglected  these  tactics,  and  suffered  peihapa  BOn  tkanlt 
would  have  done  if  the  soldiers  had  not,  by  force  of  drenmstaAoM^  beaa 
debarred  for  some  days  ftvm  the  pleasures  of   sacrilege.     The   eTeaiag'a 
entertainment  concluded  by  the  exhibition  by  Mr.  Bros  of  some  jatetwllilg 
pictures  which  he  had  lately  taken  during  a  trip  in  Spain.    Theee  1 '  ' 
were  of  the  walls  of  Tarragona,  which  showed  very  corionalT  r 
at  their  base,  Homan  work  above  that,  and  at  the  top  of  all  1 
masonry.    These  walls  are  more  than  twenty  feet  thick,  aad  have  a 
extraortlinary  as  well  as  picturesque  eii'ect.     Nearly  all  the  buildings  in. 
Tarragona  show  Roman  work,  and  Mr.  Bros  seems  to  have  fonnd  a  new  and 
useful  field  for  photography  in  their  reproduction. 
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Hackney  Photographic  Society— February  4,  Mr.  E.  Puttock  presiding.— 
Mr.  Guest  showed  an  isochromatio  film,  negative  which  had  been  fogged  by 
exposure  to  the  dark-room  light— two  tbicknesse.s  of  ruby  glass.  The  him  had 
been  developed  in  a  transparent  celluloid  well  dish,  and,  on  holding  the  dish 
and  film  up  to  the  light  to  judge  density,  the  light  had  fogged  the  "m 
through  the  transparent  celluloid.  Mrs.  Snowden  Ward  then  gave  a  lantern 
lecture,  illustrated  by  American  exchange  slides  and  also  by  some  made 
from  negatives  taken  by  the  lecturer  in  and  around  Shrewsbury  during  the  Con- 
vention week.  Mr.  SxowBEK  Ward  showed  a  set  of  six  slides,  Ulustrative  of 
work  done  by  the  new  X  rays,  and  gave  at  the  same  time  an  account  ot  tne 
work  being  done  in  the  investigation  of  these  newly  discovered  rays. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.— February  10.— Mr.  T.  E.  Fbbsh- 
WATKR  gave  a  lecture  on 

Bee  Ccltdbe, 

illustrated  by  the  lantern.  After  describing  very  fully  the  insect  itself,  and 
its  various  parts,  and  the  uses  of  each,  such  as  the  tongue  and  its  sheath,  the 
tracheal  tubes,  constituting  the  breathing  apparatus,  &c.,  he  showed  slides  ol 
hives,  both  old-fashioned  and  improved  modern  ones,  with  movaoie  -rays, 
which  could  be  shifted  when  filled  with  honey.  Among  the  slides  were  some 
showing  the  bees  in  the  act  of  swarming  and  being  transferred  to  tneir  new 
hive.  A  parasite  and  various  bacilli  which  prey  on  the  bees  were  also  shown. 
In  view  of  the  great  interest  shown  lately  in  photographs  taken  by  tlie  A  rays 
of  Professor  Rontgen,  he  wound  up  his  lecture  by  exhibiting  some  .slides  from 
n^atives  taken  by  Mr.  Swiuton  of  a  hand  and  a  live  frog,  f  owing  the  bones 
through  the  flesh  :  also  a  razor,  in  which  the  blade  showed  through  the  handle 
and  coins-  inside  a  leather  purse,  &c.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer 
concluded  the  proceedings. 

Putney  Photographic  Society.— February  4.— Dr.  Cuthbert  Wyman  in  the 
chair,  when  a  return  visit  was  made  from  the  Kingston-on-Thames  Society  by 
Mr.  Albert  Hill,  the  subjects  being 
Photo  Plastics,  and  Touing,  Intensifving,  and  Reducing  witH  Uranium. 

Mr.  Hill  commenced  by  giving  a  brief  description  of  photo  plastics,  exhibiting 
some  interesting  examples  of  photographs  in  relief,  and  a  series  of  casts  show- 
ing the  correction  of  false  modelling  from  the  cabinet  print  to  the  copper- 
deposited  portrait.  Their  uses  for  ornamental  relief  work  and  die-sinking 
were  briefly  touched  on.  The  lecturer  proceeded  to  give  a  demonstration  on 
the  uses  of 

Uranium  foe  Tonixq,  Intensifying,  and  Reducixg. 

Negatives  and  positives  were  treated,  and  the  method  of  building  up  and 
reducing  by  ammonia  and  glycerine  explained.  His  method  of  treating  nega- 
tives of  extreme  contrasts  was  shown,  which  proved  to  be  most  efi'ectual  as  well 
as  simple  in  its  working;  finished  negatives  with  prints  taken  at  different 
stages  were  also  exhibited.     Bromide  prints  were  then  successfully  toned. 

Richmond  Camera  Club.— January  27.— Mr.  Cembhaxo  (the  President) 
gave  a  useful  and  interesting  address,  entitled 

My  Camf-ua,  Hand  and  Stand,  and  how  I  use  it. 

Though  professedly  elementary,  it  contained  a  number  of  hints,  of  value  to 
more  experienced  workers  as  well  as  to  beginners,  on  the  subject  of  cameras 
and  all  their  accessories. 

Febhuahy  3  was  an  Open  Lantern  Night.  —  Mr.  Cembrano  presided, 
and  a  very  interesting  series  of  slides,  by  Messrs.  P.  A.  Bridge  and  A. 
Bridgman,  entitled.  Our  Tour  in  Norway,  was  shown.  The  towns,  villages, 
inhabitants,  and  natural  scenery  of  Western  Norway  were  admirably  illus- 
trated by  some  180  pictures,  which  were  well  described  by  Mr.  Bridge,  and 
highly  appreciated  by  his  audience. 

South  London  Photographic  Society.— February  3,  the  President  (Mr.  F. 
W.  Edwards)  in  the  chair.- Mr.  W.  H.  Dawson,  Vice-President  of  the 
Woolwich  Photographic  Society  (under  the  scheme  arranged  between  the 
Secretaries  of  the  metropolitan  photographic  societies  for  the  exchange  of 
papers),  gave  an  address  on 

The  Chemistry  of  E\'BRY-day  Photography. 

He  dealt,  first,  with  the  support  for  the  photographic  film,  and  said  that  it 
should  be  transparent,  not  liable  to  change  on  keeping,  and  not  acted  upon  by 
the  chemicals  used  in  development.  Glass  fulfilled  those  requirements  in  the 
highest  sense.  Celluloid  was  often  used,  and  was  highly  electrical  in  its 
nature.  It  would  be  interesting  to  submit  a  plate  and  a  film  to  the  new  rays, 
to  ascertain  whether  the  plate  was  more  rapid  than  the  film.  Gelatine  was 
used  chiefly  for  holding  the  haloid  salts.  The  various  properties  of  gelatine 
were  explained,  and  the  methods  by  which  those  properties  were  taken  ad- 
vantage of  in  the  manufacture  of  dry  plates.  The  halogen  salts  of  silver  were 
then  dealt  with,  and  the  changes  which  took  place  during  exposure  and 
development  were  explained  by  means  of  diagrams  and  symbols  on  the  black- 
board. Captain  Abney's  experiment  of  placing  an  exposed  plate  in  bromide 
to  destroy  the  effects  of  light  was  referred  to.  The  chemistry  of  development 
was  fully  explained,  together  with  the  uses  of  the  various  chemicals  used.  In 
fixing  after  development,  the  lecturer  said  he  used  hypo  as  strong  as  the  plate 
would  stand,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  an  insoluble  salt,  which  could  not  be 
removed  from  the  film.  Reduction  and  intensification  received  their  share  of 
attention.  Mr.  Dawson  said  he  seldom  used  mercury  and  ammonia  for  intensi- 
fication, as  he  preferred  Monckhoven's  silver  and  cyanide  method.  Ortho- 
chromatic  plates  are  either  prepared  by  mixing  the  dye  with  the  emulsion  or 
by  dissolving  the  dye  in  water  with  a  little  ammonia,  and  bathing  the  plate  in 
the  solution  and  drying  it  before  use  in  a  dark  room.  The  chemistry  of  the 
various  printing  processes — platinotype,  bromide,  albumen,  gelatino-chloride, 
i;o. — brought  the  address  to  a  conclusion,  and  was  followed  by  a  discussion  on 
various  points  raised. 

Bath  Photographic  Society.— January  29,  Mr.  Augustus  F.  Perren  in  the 
chair.    Messrs.  C.  J.  Taylor,  A.  Taylor,  J.  S.  Turner,  and  E.  Wright  were 


elected  members  of  the  Society.  Messrs.  E.  J.  Appleby  and  J.  A.  Howe  were 
reappointed  Auditors  of  the  accounts.  A  discussion  on  the  new  discovery  in 
photography  was  opened  by  Mr.  Austin  J.  King,  who,  having  recapitulated 
all  known  information  on  the  subject,  suggested  that  the  Society  should 
obtain  the  services  of  a  capable  lecturer  to  demonstrate  in  Bath  at  an  early 
date.  Mr.  W.  Pumphrey  considered  it  most  desirable  the  Society  should 
take  immediate  steps  to  elucidate  by  demonstration  all  known  facts.  The 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  without  delay. 

Birmingham  Photographic  Society.— February  4.— the  President  (Sir  J. 
Benjamin  Stone,  M.P.)  exhibited  about  100 

Photographs  of  the  Transvaal  and  South  Africa, 

taken  by  himself  daring  a  two-months'  tour  with  his  daughter.  Sir  Benjamin 
gave  a  short  discourse,  during  which  he  .said  :  ' '  Starting  from  the  Cape,  we 
travelled  in  a  wagon,  visiting  all  the  places  of  interest,  and  obtaining  an 
amount  of  knowledge  of  South  African  life  which  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  so  accurately  acquire  in  any  other  or  more  agreeable  way."  Sir 
Benjamin  never  carried  arms,  but  was  protected  by  his  four  Zulu  servants,  and 
the  tour  was  accomplished  without  accident  or  alarming  incident.  During 
the  tour  he  exposed  about  600  whole-plates,  most  of  them  being  films.  He 
had  an  interview  with  President  Kriiger,  who,  it  is  said,  could  speak  the 
English  language,  and  yet,  during  the  interview,  he  would  only  converse  with 
him  {Sir  Benjamin)  by  the  aid  of  an  iuterpreter. 

Moseley   and   District   Photographic   Society.— February  7,  Dr.  Hall 

Edwards  (President)  in  the  chair.— Attendance,  thirty-seven.  The  minutes  of 
the  inaugural  meeting  being  read  and  signed,  a  short  discussion  took  place  in 
connexion  with  the  new  radiation  photography.  Dr.  Hall  Edwards  passed 
round  for  inspection  the  first  photograph  he  had  produced  by  means  of  the  X 
rays.  The  print,  an  exceedingly  good  specimen,  showed  a  half-crown,  a  six- 
penny piece,  a  picture  ring,  two  keys,  and  a  microscopic  cover  glass.  These 
were  all  taken  through  a  sheet  of  aluminium  one-thirty-second  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  four  layers  of  black  paper.  The  interesting  point  in  the  photo- 
graph was  the  clearness  with  which  the  microscopic  cover  glass  was- 
depicted,  although  its  thickness  was  not  more  than  oue-hundred-aud- 
twentieth  of  an  iuch.  This,  we  believe,  was  the  first  photograph  taken  in  the 
Midlands  by  means  of  the  new  X  rays.  The  President  then  called  on  Mr. 
Hubert  Coop,  artist,  to  deliver  his  lecture  on  art,  entitled 

A  Few  Remarks  in  Connexion  with  Picture-making. 

He  presumed  that  the  object  of  the  artist,  or  artist-photographer,  was  not 
only  to  present  the  picture  of  a  place  or  locality,  but  to  present  it  in  an  artistic 
way,  so  as  to  be  interesting,  pleasing,  and  valuable,  not  only  to  those  that  are 
acquainted  with  it,  but  also  to  those  that  are  not,  and  to  depict  the  scene  with 
the  most   appropriate  sentiment   and  effect.     He  thought  the  name  of  the 
locality  the  least  important  point  about  a  picture.     Photographers,  he  felt, 
often  sacrificed  the  composition  of  a  subject  to  the  size  of  the  plate  ;  a  small 
portion  from,  perhaps,  one  of  the  sides,  the  top  or  bottom,  would  make  a  gocid 
composition,  whereas,   otherwise,  the  pictorial  effect  would  be  lost.     He  ad- 
mitted that  photographic  artists  were  considerably  handicapped  in  not  being 
able  to  take  liberties  with  nature.     Good  composition  is  most  essential  to  a 
good  picture.     The  principal  masses  should  be  nicely  grouped,  and  not  scat- 
tered promiscuously  about.     In  illustration  of  his  remarks  Mr.  Hubert  Coop 
sketched  in  charcoal  ao  outline  as  a  study  of  composition,  gradually  filling 
in  as  necessary  to  illustrate  his  remarks.     He  started  by  drawing  in  the 
horizon,  high  up  in  the  picture.     He  preferred  a  high  horizon,  and  gave  as  a 
reason  that  having  a  more  expansive  foreground  gave  more  scope  for  the  in- 
troduction of  an  incident,  drawing  in  with  lightning  rapidity  a  splendidly 
drawn  boat  on  the  right-hand  side.     That  being  his  principal  object  and  chief 
point  of  interest,  he  stated  that  all  subordinate  objects  should  lead  the  eye  up 
to  it.    He  laid  special  stress  in  warning  them  not  to  have  two  points  of  interest 
of  equal    or  nearly   equal  strength,    but   only   to   have   one  great  interest, 
all    others  .being    secondary.      Photographers   made    a    very  great  mistake 
in    so    carefully   avoiding   to    photograph   facing    the    lisht,    so    much    of 
the  untnie  detail  which   is  so   often   seen   in   a   photograph   is   thus  lost. 
He    advised    the    artist    photographer,    when    looking   for  subjects,   to  try 
and  imagine  them  under  differeut  effects  of  light,  and  only  when  the  best 
lighting  appeared  to  take  the  picture.     In  touching  elaborately  on  relative- 
tone  values,  he  stated  that  most  photographic  pictures  were  out  of  tone,  mostly 
too  dark.     He  advised  his  audience  always  to  aim  at  an  effect ;  if  they  did  not, 
they  would  be  liable  to  get  a  nature-at-dinner-time  sort  of  look  about  their 
picture.     Any  incident  introduced  should  retain  an  accidental  look,  and  not 
have  the  appearance  of  having  been  placed  there,  and  should  be  strictly  in 
keeping  with  all  its  surroundings.     The  introduction  of  a  figure  is  not  suffi- 
cient, there  must  be  some  apparent  reason  for  it.     He  illustrated  how  the  sky 
formed  a  most  important  feature  in  improving  or  spoiling  the  composition.     If 
the  principal  lines  of  the  composition  run  from  right  down  to  left,  the  sky 
clouds  should  generally  run  from  left  down  to  right.     In  conclusion,  it  would 
be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  artist  appeals  to  your  imagination,  and  he 
necer  attempts  to  deceive  your  eye,  like  a  conjuror.     The  artist  was  kind 
enough  to  leave  the  sketch  to  grace  the  walls  of  the  meeting  room,  by  special 
request  of  Dr.  Hall  Edwards,  the  President. 

Oxford  Camera  Club.— The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Club  was  held 
on  February  3.  The  report  of  the  Secretaries  showed  a  steady  increase  in  the 
membership,  the  number  having  risen  from  fifty-eight  to  seventy-five,  the 
latter  figure  including  thirteen  ladies.  Eighteen  meetings  have  been  held 
during  the  past  year.  Since  July  the  Club  has  had  the  privilege  of  meeting 
in  the  University  Museum,  an  advantage  which  has  been  much  appreciated. 
The  Treasurer's  report  showed  a  balance  of  nearly  U.,  including  a  profit  of  16s. 
from  the  Exhibition  held  in  November.  A  few  slight  alterations  in  the  rules 
were  then  passed,  and  the  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year.  A  set  of  slides, 
by  the  Manchester  Society,  obtained  through  the  affiliated  societies,  was  then 
shown  on  the  screen.  During  this  part  of  the  programme  the  Secretaries 
showed  the  working  of  one  of  Mr.  G.  Davenport's  curtain-effect  carriers.    This 
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■workfd  very  well  and  eiiioothly,  and  was  on  the  table  for  inspection  at  the 
end  of  the  meeting.     Where  a  curtain  effect  is  desired,  nothing  better  could  be 

-wished. 

Plymouth  Photographic  Society.— 

FLiSHLWBT  PlOTUEKS. 

■On  Friday,  February  7,  the  President  of  the  Society  (Mr.  E.  H.  MIcklewood) 
demoustrated  to  .some  forty  members  and  friends,  usinir  for  the  purpose  a 
iflashlight  lamp  made  after  the  pattern  of  those  used  by  Mr.  Burran,  of^  C'ara- 
bourue,  who  has  produced  such  excellent  photogiaph.s  of  Cornish  mines.  Mr. 
Jlicklewood  made  two  Hashe.s,  using  pure  magnesium  powder,  and,  as  a  result, 
some  thirty  plates  were  exposed  by  the  members  present.  One  negative  was 
developed  by  the  demonstrator,  and  proved  of  very  excellent  quality.  Mr. 
MicUIewood  made  the  subject  very  interesting,  showing  prints  of  tiashlight 
pictures  of  the  principal  scenes  in  the  local  pantomime  of  Xiici  M'hittington, 
at  the  Theatre  Royal.  Four  new  members  were  elected,  the  member  roll  now 
approaching  sixty. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. — A  lecture  was  delivered  on  January  30 
by  Mr.  H.  Bellyse  liiildou,  M.  A. t'.iutab. ,  F.K.S.E.,  Sir  James  Russell  in  the 
■  chair. — The  subject  was 

The  Papuan  at  Ho.me, 

to  illustrate  which  Mr.  Baildon  showed  a  large  number  of  slides  from  photo- 
graplis  which  he  had  taken  while  on  a  visit  to  New  Guinea.  The  lecture  was 
much  appreciated  by  a  large  audience,  and  Mr.  Baildou  was  accorded  a  very 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  liis  kindness  in  providing  such  an  iuteresting  evening. 
Thanks  to  the  energy  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  S.  McCuUoch,  W.S.,  a  number 
of  slides  from  negatives  by  Dr.  Dawson  Turner,  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  A.  Camp- 
bell Swinton,  London,  illustrative  of  the  new  electric  photography,  were  shown 
on  the  screen  at  the  close  of  the  lecture  just  relerred  to.  A  photograph  of  the 
•skeleton  of  a  lady's  foot,  showing  malformation  of  one  of  the  bones  of  the  little 
toe  through  tight  boot.',  and  another  of  a  frog  taken  through  a  sheet  of 
aluminium  especially  attracted  attention.  Most  of  the  slides  were  made  by 
Messrs.  Walls  k  Kraser,  Lothian- street ;  and  a  new  lantern,  specially  built  for 
the  Society  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Baird,  F.R.P.S.,  Lothian-street,  was  used  for  the 
first  time  at  this  meeting.     It  gave  much  satisfaction.     The 

Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Society 

was  opened  on  Saturday,  February  1,  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Carter,  C.A.  The 
Exhibition  is  to  remain  oi>en  for  a  month,  and  an  entertainment  will  he  pro- 
vided every  Saturday  evening.  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Stitt  and  Mr.  James  Patrick 
have  each  consented  to  give  a  lecture,  the  former  having  chosen  as  a  title 
"  Looking  Backward,"  and  the  latter  "The  Early  Home  and  Haunts  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson."  Messrs.  Stitt  and  Patrick  have  both  been  heard  before,  and 
their  names  have  only  to  be  mentioned  to  ensure  a  crowded  house.  The  other 
Saturday  nights  will  be  devoted  to  music.  The  Exhibition  this  year  is  dis- 
tinctly the  best  that  the  Society  has  yet  held,  the  work  being  of  a  hiffh 
^standard  of  excellence.  A  steady  progressive  movement  has  been  noticed  for 
■many  years  past,  but  this  year  a  greater  stride  than  usual  seems  to  have  been 
■taken,  owing,  no  doubt,  partly  to  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  members, 
and  partly  to  the  increasing  attention  which  workers  are  paying  to  the  art  side 
■of  photography.  A  new  feature  this  year  is  the  introduction  of  an  open  class 
— a  good  move,  as  it  gives  an  opportunity  to  members  of  comparing  their  own 
.pictures  with  those  of  the  best  outside  workers,  and  thus  the  standard  of  worlc 
is  sure  to  be  raised.  Two  very  strong  sections  in  the  show  are  the  class  for 
amateurs  only  and  the  Lady  Members'  Class,  the  latter  containing  some  very 
beautiful  work  indeed.  Class  HI.  (for  figure  studies)  also  contains  some  very 
good  pictures.  In  fact,  taking  the  Exhibition  all  round,  it  is  quite  a 
success.  Sir  Francis  Powell,  P.  R.W.S.,  Mr.  W.  Crooke,  and  Mr.  W. 
M.  Warneuke  acted  as  Judges,  and  made  the  following  awards  :— Section  I. 
,^open  to  members  and  non-members,  subject  optional) :  No.  19,  silver 
medal,  J.  B.  Johnstone;  No.  11,  silver  medal,  John  H.  Gear,  F.K.P.S.; 
No.  13,  bronze  medal,  E.  K.  Ashton.  Section  II.  (open  to  members  only) : 
'Class  I.  Best  set  of  six  lantern  slides— silver  medal,  James  Patrick  ;  bronze 
medal,  Charles  Alfred  Stitt.  Class  II.  Best  picture,  half-plate  size  and  under— 
No.  114,  silver  medal,  James  Hay :  No.  12i,  bronze  medal.  Miss  Christian  H. 
Curie  ;  No.  116,  bronza  medal,  Alexander  Allan.  Class  HI.  Best  figure  or 
ffcnre  composition— No.  177,  silver  medal,  John  Warr.ack,  jun. ;  No.  IS'2.  bronze 
niedal,  John  Warrack,  jun.  Class  IV.  Best  jjicture  above  hall-plate  size,  ottier 
than  tigure  or  pen  re  composition — no  awards.  Class  V.  Hand-camerawork, 
five  or  more  pictures— No.  1S9,  silver  medal,  Charles  A.  Stitt ;  No.  195,  bronze 
medal,  Alex.  McNab ;  No.  197,  bronze  medal,  James  Hay.  Class  VI.  Best 
rpicture,  being  the  work  of  a  lady  member — No.  165,  silver  medal,  Miss  Daisy 
Duncan  ;  No.  134,  bronze  medal.  Miss  Christian  H.  Curie.  Class  VH.  Best 
set  of  three  pictures  taken  at  the  1895  Saturday  rambles— No.  169,  bronze 
■medal,  Alexander  Allan.  Cla.ss  VIII.  Best  enlarsement- No.  65,  silver  medal, 
J.  B.  Johnstone:  No.  54,  bronze  medal,  C.  W.  Sinclair.  Section  III.  (ama- 
teur members  only ;  best  direct  picture) :  No.  68,  silver  medal,  Douglas  Croall; 
.No.  74,  bronze  medal,  J.  R.  Roddick. 

Febbdauy  5,  Mr.  James  Patrick  (Vice-President)  in  the  chair. — A  lecture  on 

AsiaxL  Photography 

■was  delivered  by  Mr.  Chaules  Reid,  of  Wishaw,  who  is  well  known  as  an 
authority  on  this  subject.  Interspersed  with  anecdotes,  of  which  Sir.  Beid 
|)03sesses  a  rare  fund,  and  illustrated  by  a  series  of  slides  which,  for  artistic 
and  technical  excellence,  are  second  to  none,  the  lecture  could  not  fail  to  be 
highly  interesting,  even  to  those  who  knew  very  little  about  photography. 
Great  admiration  w.as  expressed  for  the  manner  in  which  the  pictures,  many  of 

•which  must  have  been  taken  under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  were  com- 
IXJsed  and  lighted,  a  considerable  number  of  the  subjects  having  been  taken 
right  against  the  light.  At  intervals  during  the  lecture  music  was  provided, 
and  at  the  close  hearty  votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  Mr.  Reid  and  all  who 

•had  contributed  toward?  the  evening's  enjoyment. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

1896. 
February  27-29 Woolwich  Photographic  Society. 

March  2-6  *3oath  Liondon  Photographic  Society.    Hon.  Sccrvtarr, 

Charles  H.  Oakden,  30,  HeDsIowa-raad,  Eart  Dulwlcb, 
8.E. 

,,     3-6  'Chaltenham  Amateur   Photographic  Sodatj.     PUUp 

Thomas,  College  Phannacjr,  Cbdtenham. 

*  SigoiHes  that  there  are  Open  Clawei. 


XW  Corre»pondtnts  should  nmr  uriU  on  both  tidtt  efthtpaptr.    No  nottc4  u  Ukks% 
of  communicationB  unlefi  th«  names  and  adirjneg  of  i\*  ^r^^rt  arc  ^irfii. 

PHOTO-CHROMOSCOPES. 
To  the  Editobs. 

Oentleuen, — Mr.  Edwards  has  kindly  shown  me  the  photo-chrorao- 
ecope  which  is  figured  on  page  bo,  and  also  a  three-step  photo-chronio- 
scope  which,  he  informs  me,  was  his  first  model.  I  cannot  doubt  his 
statement  that  be  conceived  the  idea  independently,  notwilhitandiDg  the 
fact  that  my  L'nited  States  patent,  disclosing  everytUng,  was  pabliabad 
more  than  two  months  before  be  even  applied  for  proviaiooal  proteetioo. 

Like  Mr.  Edwards,  I  had  the  idea  in  mind  (as  a  three-step  inttrnment) 
long  before  (in  my  case  some  years  before)  I  applied  (or  a  patent  I 
waited  to  invent  the  folding  cbromogram,  the  two-step  conitmctioo.  and 
other  improvements,  and  then  my  complete  specification  was  filed  aboat 
a  year  and  a  half  before  Mr.  Edwards  !  I  even  claimed  tbe  oae  oi  the 
apparatus  as  a  camera,  although  I  have  something  better  tor  that  porpoie ; 
and  I  use  coloured  glass  reflectors  instead  of  thinly  ailTercd  mirron. 
because  they  are  more  perfect  for  a  viewing  instrument,  cheaper  and  lets 
easily  damaged.  The  silvered  mirrors  have  to  be  Tamiabed  to  prevent 
tarnishing,  and  cannot  be  cleanetl  by  rubbing,  like  the  coloured  glaiM*— 
a  serious  defect  in  an  instrument  which  has  to  be  kept  in  order  by  ordinary 
purchasers. 

It  is  evident  that,  inasmuch  as  they  have  been  constructed  in  accordance 
with  my  patent  specifications,  and  for  the  purposes  specified  thereio,  aud 
arc  infringements  of  my  patent  claims,  neither  tbe  instrument  described 
by  Mens.  Vidal  nor  that  constructed  by  Mr.  Edwards  can  be  properly  de- 
scribed as  "other  photocbromoscopea  ....  that  produce  equally  re- 
markable results." — I  am,  yours,  Ac,  F.  E.  Ivra. 

119,  Sha/tetbury-avenue,  }F.C.,  February  7,  189G. 


COLOUR  RENDERING  ON  ORDIXARY  PLiTES. 
To  the  Editobs. 
GENTLEaEs, — The  insertion  of  the  enclosed  copy  ot  letter,  eent  to  th« 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Croydon  Camera  Club  will  oblige.— I  am,  yonn, 

i-C,  E.J.WALU 

[Copt.] 
Dbab  Sib,— According  to  the  reports  which  have  appeared  in  the  photo- 
graphic journals,  Mr.  G.  R.  White  said,  in  a  lecture  before  your  Club  :— 

1.  "That  ordinary  plates  will,  providing  a  lull  exposure  be  given,  yield 
results  in  colour  rendering  not  inferior  to  those  of  isocbromatic  ones." 

2.  "'That the  improvement  in  colour  rendering  passible  with  an  isocbro- 
matic plate  is  not  exhibited  unless  a  prodigiously  dark  screen  be  used  and  an 
exposure  is  given  several  lluiuaand  times  longer  than  is  needful  w.th  aa  oiilinary 
plate  without  a  screen." 

These,  it  is  stated,  are  conclusions  deduce.!  from  numerous  experiments, 
and  as  they  are  at  total  variance  with  the  results  obtaiuol  by  Vogel  >mce 
1873,  bv  Eder,  Abney,  Schumann,  Bothaniley,  &c.,  and  my  own  worlc  begun 
in  1889]  I  challenge  Mr.  White  to  meet  me  before  some  independent  and  com- 
petent body  such  as  the  Photographic  Club  or  the  London  and  Provincial 
Photographic  Association,  to  prove  his  statements  or  allow  me  to  disprore 

I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  communicate  the  contents  of  this  letter  to 
Mr.  White  and  your  members  at  your  next  meeting,  and  let  me  know  Mr. 
White's  decision.  , 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  am  sending  a  copy  of  tbto  leiter 
to  all  the  photographic  journals.- Yours  truly,  E.  J-  "  *■••- 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  COPYRIGHT. 
To  the  Editobs. 
Gentlemen,— A  writer  in  a  monthly  contemporary,  under  the  heading 
of  "Cast  Iron  Laws,"  makes  some  rellectioos  on  Role  23  of  the 
Photographic  Copyright  Union— a  rule  which  he  admits  is  excellent  in 
principle,  and  with  which  he  states  himself  tj  be  in  full  agreement  But 
evidently,  in  the  writer's  mind,  there  is  a  disinclination  thkt  themto  aboald 
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be  strictly  observed,  he  wants  exceptions  to  be  made.  What  is  a  rale  or 
law  but  a  positive  assertion  of  a  principle  that  must  be  absolutely  followed 
— permissive  rules  or  permissive  laws  are  not  worth  the  paper  on  which 
they  are  printed?  That  is  common  exparienoe  ;  and  there  is  no  efcipe 
from  this.  If  a  rule  is  a  good  rule,  it  must  be  followed  implicitly  ;  if  a 
;bad  one,  the  only  course  ia  to  cancel  it. 

For  the  benefit  of  your  readers  I  give  the  rule  io  full. 

Rule  23. — That  no  member  shall  allow  a  copyright  picture  belonjinf;  tn  him 
'to  be  reproduced  ( whether  registered  or  not)  for  a  less  fee  than  lOs.  6il.  on 
■each  occasion,  and  for  each  diiferent  publication  or  form  in  which  it  is  med, 

but  he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  charge  a  larger  fee  according  to  his  own  ideas  as  to 

its  value. 

Even  in  the  best  rules  that  have  ever  been  rnade,  there  must  be  times 
when  they  will  cause  an  apparent  loss.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  rule 
that  will  cover  every  possible  circumstance.  It  is  quite  sufficient  if  Its 
strict  observance  secures  the  greatest  amount  of  benefit.  This,  I  believe, 
to  be  the  case  with  our  Rule  23.  It  was  not  adopted  without  repeated 
discussions  by  those  most  interested  in  obtaining  a  successful  result. 

As  regards  the  minimum  fee  for  the  right  to  reproduce  landscape 
photographs,  this  was  arrived  at  after  discussion  by  thirty  of  the  leading 
view  publishers  and  view  photographers  in  the  Kingdom  ;  and,  as  yet,  I 
have  not  heard  one  of  them  express  an  opinion  that  it  has  not  acted  quite 
satisfactorily  for  their  interests. 

The  journalistic  photographers — or  proprietors  of  phofographic  news- 
papers— should  be  the  last  to  beat  down  the  price  for  reproduction  of 
copyrights.  The  photographer  who  sells  this  right  for  book  illustrations 
is  certainly  not  the  one  who  will  agree  with  the  Photographic  Ntiis  that 
he  should  be  contented  to  receive  a  less  fee  than  that  advocated  by  the 
Photographic  Copyright  Union.  It  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again 
that  the  publishers  can  well  afford  to  pay  this  small  fee. 

We  trust  the  writer  of  "Cast  Iron  Laws"  will,  on  further  con- 
sideration, think  fit  to  take  the  same  view  of  this  matter  as  the  Photo- 
graphic Copyright  Union  ;  and  certainly,  journals  especially  devoted 
to  photography,  should  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  those  who  are 
labouring  to  protect  the  copyright  interests  of  the  profession  generally. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  He.vby  Gower,  Secretary  {for  the  Committee), 

Botolph  House,  Eastcheap,  London,  E.C.,  February  10,  1896. 


THE  RECENT  LIMELIGHT  COMPETITION. 

To  the  Ediiobs, 

GENTLEirEX, — If  Mr.  Gwyer's  letter  in  your  last  issue  means  anything 
at  all,  it  means  that  the  Chairman,  the  members,  and  reporting  Secretary 
of  the  Photographic  Club,  present  at  Auderton's  Hotel  on  January  22,  are 
an  aggregation  of  dishonourable  men,  who  conspired  to  rob  him  of  his 
just  due  ;  otherwise,  how  is  it  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Chairman 
declared,  with  the  concurrence  of  all  the  gentlemen  present,  and  in  Mr. 
Gwyer's  hearing,  that  his  jet  and  mine  were  considered  to  be  of  equal 
light-giving  power,  he  should  write  to  you  feigning  surprise  that  the 
result  was  so  reported  in  your  Journal  ? 

The  statements  contained  in  Mr.  Gwyer's  letter  are  directly  contrary  to 
fact ;  for  instance,  the  first  result  was  not  declared,  in  his  favour  but  in 
mine,  I  being  100  against  his  ninety-five,  or  five  points  to  the  good  ;  the 
second  result  gave  Mr.  Gwyer  100  and  me  ninety-nine,  or  one  point  to 
him,  whereupon  I  stated  that  I  was  willing  to  consider  it  a  tie.  A  third 
trial  subsequently  took  place  and  the  result  was  declared  a  tie. 

I  do  not  propose  to  correct  all  the  inaccuracies  of  which  Mr.  Gwyer's 
letter  is  compounded,  but  I  make  him  a  practical  offer,  which,  if  accepted, 
will  settle  conclusively  the  question  at  issue. 

I  suggest  that  we  submit  our  respective  jets,  with  a  series  of  nipples  of 
from,  say,  one-twelfth-inch  to  one-twenty- fourth  inch  bore,  to  Mr.  Hear- 
son  (with  whom  I  am  unacquainted),  and  one  or  two  more  independent 
experts  to  be  nominated,  Mr.  Editor,  by  you,  with  instructions  to  test  one 
against  the  other  in  any  and  every  way  they  may  think  fit ;  that  Mr. 
Gwyer  and  I  be  not  present  nor  have  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the 
testing ;  that  the  report  of  the  referees  be  published  in  your  Journal  ; 
that  such  report  be  considered  conclusive  as  to  the  merits  of  the  respec- 
tive jets,  and  that  the  owner  of  the  losing  jet  pay  the  costs  of  the 
reference. 

I  am  also  willing,  it  agreeable  to  Mr.  Gwyer,  to  add  a  further  condition, 
viz.,  that  the  loser  give  twenty  guineas  to  a  charity  to  be  named  by  the 
winner. 

If  Mr.  Gwyer  is  so  cock-sure  of  the  superiority  of  his  jet,  here  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  him  to  prove  it,  besides  benefiting  some 
deserving  institution  and  getting  a  splendid  advertisement  for  himself 
as  a  jet-maker  into  the  bargain. 

I  am  only  an  unsophisticated  amateur  myself,  with  no  axe  to  grind,  so, 
if  Mr.  Gwyer  succeeds,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  congratulate  him  as  heartily 
as  any  one ;  but  I  cannot  congratulate  him  upon  his  sense  of  fairness  as 
disclosed  in  the  letter  to  which  I  am  now  replying. 

In  that  letter  he  refers  to  the  size  of  the  chamber  of  my  jet,  but  he  is 
discreetly  silent  as  to  the  bore  of  the  nipple  he  used  being  more  than  one- 
third  larger  than  mine,  viz.,  -OSo  as  against  •072,  which  ia  a  most 
important  consideration;  nor  does  he  inform  you  that,  owing  to  the 
small  size  of  the  lanterns  available  at  the  competition,  my  jet  had  to  be 


taken  oft  base  plate,  tipped  forward,  and  held  in  position  in  the  fingers 
during  the  testing,  and  was  never  properly  centered,  a  fact  perfectly  well 
known  to  Mr.  Gwyer  and  every  one  else  present.  Any  one  who  knows 
anything  about  lantern  work  will  realise  the  difficulty  I  had  to  contend 
with  in  competing  at  all  under  such  conditions,  and  yet,  notwithstanding, 
I  managed  to  tie  with  my  opponent.  Although  Mr.  Gwyer  says  his  jet 
was  burning  the  whole  evening,  which  was  not  the  fact,  he  does  not 
mention  that  he  started  a  fresh  lime,  supplied  from  my  Oin  tin,  imme- 
diately before  every  trial. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  my  offer  means  business,  which  is  much 
more  to  the  point  than  paper  warfare.  Let  Mr.  Gwyer  either  accept  it  or 
h  ild  his  peace.  At  any  rate,  if  he  must  rush  again  into  print,  I  trust  he 
will  do  so  in  the  spirit  he  displayed  at  the  competition,  and  not  as 
exhibited  in  his  last  letter  to  you. — I  am,  yours,  A'C, 

Crouch  End,  February  8,  ISOfi.  W.  Scabbokouoh. 


THE  LEEDS  CONVENTION.  "TD 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  remind  your  readers  that 
the  Photographic  Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom  will,  this  year,  hold 
their  annual  gathering  at  Leeds,  in  the  week  commencing  Monday,  July 
13.  and  under  the  Presidency  of  H.  P.  Robinson,  Esq. 

The  Leeds  Reception  Committee  numbers  fifty-six  of  the  leading 
residents  of  the  districtj  the  executive  branch  of  this  Committee  consists 
of  Messrs.  J.  H.  Walker  (Chairman),  Herbert  Denison  (Hon.  Treasurer), 
B.  A.  Burrell,  Washington  Teesdale,  W.  J.  Warren,  H.  F.  Wigglesworth, 
and  Dr.  J.  T.  Thresh,  Mr.  Godfrey  Biogley,  of  Thorniehtust,  Headingley, 
Leeds,  holding  the  position  of  Local  Hon.  Secretary. 

The  above  executive  Committee  have  held  several  meetings  during  the 
last  few  months,  and  their  arrangements  are  approaching  completion. 

Important  papers  will  be  read  and  discussed,  and  there  will  be  various 
demonstrations  of  practical  utility  to  all  photographers. 

The  rooms  of  the  Leeds  Philosophical  Society  have  been  secured  for  the 
Convention  week  ;  their  central  position  and  conveniences  will  be  much 
appreciated  by  Conventioners. 

The  Mayor  of  Leeds  (the  Right  Hon.  W.  L.  Jackson,  M.P.)  has  kindly 
offered  to  "  receive  "  the  members  of  the  Convention  on  Monday  evening, 
July  13. 

Attractive  excursions  have  been  arranged  for,  amongst  other  places  to 
Bolton  Abbey  and  Bolton  Woods,  Kirkstall  Abbey,  York  with  its  famous 
Cathedral,  Richmond  (Yorks),  Ripon,  Studley,  and  Fountains  Abbey, 
Knaresborough ;  andPlumpton  Rocks  (Harrogate),  the  well-known  watering 
place  is  about  two  miles  distant  from  Knaresborough. 

From  accounts  from  various  sources  a  very  large  attendance  is  antici- 
pated, probably  exceeding  that  of  any  former  Convention,  which  will  be, 
doubtless,  exceedingly  gratifying  to  that  ever-popular  veteran,  Mr.  H.  P. 
Robinson,  who  will  occupy  the  presidential  chair  at  Leeds. 

The  Council  of  the  Convention  wish  to  impress  upon  all  members  who 
attended  the  memorable  Shrewsbury  Convention  of  last  year  the  im- 
portance of  bringing  or  sending  to  Leeds  for  exhibition  during  the  week 
of  Convention  lantern  slides  from  the  negatives  taken  while  in 
Shropshire. 

Gentlemen  wishing  to  make  trade  exhibits  of  processes  or  apparatus 
(for  which  there  are  great  facilities)  during  the  Convention  week,  or  who 
would  desire  to  advertise  in  the  official  programme  of  the  Convention 
(the  only  one  to  be  issued),  will  kindly  communicate  either  to  Mr. 
Godfrey  Bingley,  the  Local  Hon.  Secretary  (address  as  above),  or  to 
yours,  &c.,  R.  Poi-lter  Draoe,  Hon.  Secretary  P.C.U.K., 

05,  Blenheim-crescent,  London,  W. 

P.S. — The  annual  subscription  is  now  due. 


SAPIENT  SUGGESTIONS. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— "An  Old  Member  "  has  triumphed  over  me,  for  I  have 
unreservedly  to  confess  that  I  am  wrong  and  he  is  right  about  Charles  II. 
I  thank  him  for  the  moderation  he  has  displayed  in  his  victory. 

The  "  dreadful  shame  "  I  feel  is,  however,  not  unmixed  with  pleasure, 
for,  at  least,  I  have  enabled  him  to  experience  an  unusual  and  delightful 
sensation  in  being  right  for  once  ;  and — who  knows  ? — perhaps  having 
once  attained  that  brilliant  position,  he  will  try  to  maintain  it,  and  will 
become  quite  a  good  boy,  be  rewarded  with  that  honorary  fellowship,  and 
live  happily  e7er  after.— I  am,  yours,  *c.,  Another  Old  Member. 

[This  correspondence  here  terminates. — Eds.j 


THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY, 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen. — I  am   sorry   I   cannot  spare  the  time  just  now  tor  a 

thorough  analysis  of  "J.  A.  C.  O.'s"  letter.      Would  it  be  too  much, 

meanwhile,  to  ask  for  further  particulars  and  details  of  the  immense 

suffering,  the  crippled  and  struggling  industries,  and  general  stagnation. 
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&o.,  caused  by  this  poison  monopoly bearing  in  mind  "J.  A.  C.  O.'s  " 

admission,  relative  to  the  fiicilitles  aiforded  by  our  own  and  foreign 
wholesale  houses  for  the  supply  of  these  scheduled  chemicals  ? 

I  suspect  our  friend  to  hold  a  brief  on  behalf  of  the  the  class  of 
legally  oppressed  men  anxious  to  become  lawyers,  medical  practitioners, 
chemists,  and  the  like,  without  going  through  the  requisite  preliminaries. 
Lots  of  people,  no  doubt,  would  support  a  return  to  the  status  quu 
ante,  and  abolish  monopoly  everywhere. 

The  sole  object  of  my  letter  was  to  point  out,  what  I  think  is  incon- 
testable, that  from  the  earliest  days  the  sale  of  photographic  chemicals 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  chemists  and  druggists,  and  that  they  ate,  by 
examination,  equal  to  the  demands  made  upon  them. — 1  am,  yours,  i&c, 

D.  D. 


THE    CATHODE  EATS. 
To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen, — Tou  have  made  an  error  saying  Crookes  had  first  dis- 
covered the  cathodic  light.  It  was  the  German  philosopher,  Hittorf,  who 
first  introduced  it  to  the  science,  aud  Crookes  imitated  it. 

It  was  an  accidental  discovery,  as  Columbus  discovered  America,  and 
why  that  envy  ? — I  am,  years,  &c..  Marie  Walde. 

51,  Gotcer-place,  Euslon-square,  W.C. 


HALATION.* 

If  one  takes  a  photograph  of  an  object  in  which  the  contrast  between 
light  and  shade  is  very  marked,  the  negative  shows,  if  certain  precautions 
have  not  been  taken,  a  nebulous  luminosity  round  the  light,  which  makes 
the  picture  at  this  place  indistinct.  It  has  been  believed,  until  now,  that 
this  phenomenon  was  caused  by  reflections  from  the  back  part  of  the 
glass  plate  ;  the  author,  however,  is  of  a  different  opinion. 

If  the  hypothesis  mentioned  above  is  correct,  some  parts  of  the  picture 
showing  halation  should  be  double  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case. 

Also,  he  believes  that  the  strongly  dispersive  power  of  the  emulsion 
layer  would  prevent  the  reflection  of  the  transmitted  light  from  the  second 
surface.  The  light,  after  leaving  the  emulsion  layer,  is  quite  equal,  and 
would,  on  getting  to  the  back  part  of  the  plate,  cause,  at  the  most, 
a  general  fog  ;  but  that  does  not  happen. 

Founded  on  accurate  research,  the  author  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  phenomenon  of  halation  is  caused  by  interference.  It  seems  to  be 
produced  by  light  reflections  in  the  inner  part  of  the  camera,  i.e.,  from 
the  blackened  inner  surface  of  the  objective  mounting.  It  may  be  avoided 
if  the  objective  is  protected  against  injurious  light  or  if  the  inclination  of 
the  apparatus  is  altered  a  little.  K.  Kousseau. 


THE  PHOSPHOBESCENCE  OF  GELATINE  PLATES.t 

The  phenomenon,  observed  by  several  experimentalists  of  gelatine  plates, 
soaked  in  a  pyrogallic  acid  developer,  becoming  luminous  when  placed  in 
a  dilute  solution  of  citric  acid,  is  caused,  says  the  author,  by  a  process  of 
oxidation  which  gives  rise  to  a  luminosity  identical  with  that  produced 
during  the  slow  oxidation  of  phosphorus,  and  renders  it  probable  that 
all  processes  of  rapid  oxidation  are  accompanied  by  evolution  of  light, 
even  when  the  oxidation  takes  place  in  aqueous  solution,  though  a  certain 
intensity  of  oxidation  is  required  to  give  rise  to  it. 
_  Other  developers  than  pyrogallol,  even  when  possessing  a  nearly 
eimilar  constitution  and  properties,  such  as  hydroquinone,  do  not  give 
rise  to  luminosity. 

The  cause  of  the  luminosity  is  explained  by  the  author  in  the  following 
way  :— 

1.  The  alkaline  pyroeallol  solution  gives,  on  addition  of  acids,  oxygen 
which  oxydises  the  sodium  sulphite  in  the  developer  to  sodium  sulphate, 
with  evolution  of  light. 

2.  The  pyrogallol  solution,  when  mixed  with  caustic  soda  and  sodium 
sulphite,  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  this  oxydation  is  also  accom- 
panied by  evolution  of  light. 

The  correctness  of  this  explanation  is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact 
that  easily  reducible  bodies,  such  as  permanganate  of  potash,  give  out 
light  on  addition  of  alkaline  pyrogallol  solution. 

When  sodium  sulphite  combines  with  oxygen  in  the  presence  of 
pyrogallol,  no  luminosity  is  produced  even  if  the  pyrogallol  has  been  pre- 
Tionely  slightly  oxidised ;  but,  when  alkaline  pyrogallol  solution,  which  has 
been  partly  oxidised,  is  decomposed  by  the  addition  of  acid,  the  author 
considers  it  probable  that  some  of  the  oxidation  products  of  pyrogallol 
*re  decomposed  with  evolution  of  oxygen,  which  combines  with  the 
sodium  sulphite,  forming  sulphate,  and  thus  giving  rise  to  luminosity. 

F.  PWCHT. 
•  BvlUtin  Association  Beige  Phot.    Photo  Cmfralll.  1895,  i.  5. 
t  Phot.  Eun-lschou,  1895,  U.  3i. 


anjEjtutriS  to  ©orrejSiJonljentjS. 

*,*  All  matters  intended  /or  the  text  portion  oj  this  JocaSAL,  ineludimt 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  Tb«  ED1T0B^  Tlrt  B«rrUH  JODRnIirm 
I'HOTOOBAPHT,"  2,   York-Hreet,  Covenl  Oardm,  Londm.     InaUaUion  la 

this  ensures  delay, 

*,*  Correspondents  are  in/ortned  that  we  cannot  undertakt  to  answer  com- 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  ansverei  unless  thi  nanus 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

*,*  Coiiununications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  gentral  business  affairs 
sluntld  ie  addressed  to  Messrs.  Umsui  Uuixwood  k  Co.,  2,  York-strttt 
Covent  Garden,  London.  ' 
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Mr.  L.  M.  WUliamf,  1,  Upper  Camden-place,  Bath.— TkrM 
Rec.  Canon  James  Fleming. 

William  HarrUon.  par  S.  Thorn.  18,  The  Orrscent.  Bnd»,  OomwsII.— Two  nm  •/ 
imwg  hall,  and  on<  titu  of  drairmy-rMin,  at  Tmnaoomhe  Hon—.  Voorwtaitmr. 

Cornvsatl.  ' 
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M.  SwiiiTANOFF.— Please  send  address  and  particuUn. 

Lenses.— L.  M.  (Dublin).  Our  experience  is  that,  under  equality  of  conditiont, 
there  is  little  to  choose  betnreea  them. 

REstDUEs.— W.  Smith  writes:  "Is  it  any  good  saving  the  pyro  de^■elop«T  for 
the  silver  it  contains '/" — In  reply  :  No  ;  it  contains  none. 

BLUK-BL.XCK  Tone  on  PLATrNCsi  PniNT.s.— Pbintek.  Sea  Mr.  Dollind'* 
paper  in  the  Jouknal  for  March  1,  1895,  which  deaeribc*  a  procwi 
lor  giving  a  blue-black  tone  to  platinum  prints. 

Small  Gas  Buhners.— H.  Abbott.  Any  gasfitter  will  obtain  them  to  order, 
if  he  has  them  not  in  stock.  They  may  be  had  in  wholesale  qoantiUa 
from  Messrs.  Hulet  &  Co.,  Holbom,  we  believe. 

.Spotting  Colours.— E.  Lavender.  Spotting  colours,  that  will  answer  th* 
purpose,  are  supplied  by  all  the  dealers.  Mr.  Budowsky,  3,  Galldhall- 
chambers,  E,C.,  also  supplies  special  spotting  colour. 

ADDKE.SS  Wanted.— W.  N.  (Biarritz).— We  presume  yon  mean  the  plate- 
makers.  The  only  address  we  know  of  is,  Cours  Oambetta  et  Rue  Saint 
Victor,  Moaplaisir-Lyon. 

Non-return  of  SPECiMENg.— J.  Blenkinsopp  has  saffered  from  thoie  people 
who  ask  for  specimens  and  do  not  return  them,  and  asks,  "  What  can  I 
do?"— In  reply:  Write  to  the  Superintendent  of  Pohce  in  the  town, 
giving  him  a  short  account  of  your  experience. 

Carbon  Printlno.— T.  McCarthy.  A  sensitising  bath  of  three  and  a  half 
iier  cent,  will  be  a  suitable  one  fur  general  work.  Kive  per  cent,  may 
>e  used  for  negatives  with  excessive  contrasts  with  advantage,  bat  it 

will  be  too  strong  for  thin  and  feeble  negatives,  unleaa  the  time  of  the 

immersion  of  the  tissue  is  very  short. 

Coloured  Effects  on  the  Lantern.- A.  Simmons.  Coloored  gelatin*  fllma 
can  be  used  in  the  lantern,  bat  they  are  not  to  be  recommended,  as 
with  the  heat  they  get  dry  and  brittle.  If  they  contain  moisture,  tner 
are  liable  to  buckle  and  lose  their  flatness.    Coloorad  glaaoa  are  macs 

to  be  preferred. 

Fading.— S.  0.  R. — The  print  enclosed  is  not  a  sample  of  the  way  that 
albumen  pictures  fade  in  a  few  weeks,  because  the  image  has  not 
faded  at  all.  The  change,  where  the  picture  is  not  shielded  by  the 
mount,  is  due  to  the  fading  of  the  rose  tint  of  the  paper ;  hence  yonr 
strictures  on  the  albumen  process  come  to  nothing. 

Matt  Varnish.— George  Daniels  writes :  "  I  am  told  that  a  solution  of 
saudarac  in  toluol  makes  a  good  matt  varnish.  Can  yon  trll  me  what 
proportions  are  the  best  to  employ  .'"  In  reply  :  Dissolve  lOo  grains  of 
saudarac  in  two  drachms  of  ether.  Filter  the  solution  through  a  taft  of 
cotton-wool,  and  then  add  six  drachms  of  toluol. 

Reliefs. — T.  Wharton.  It  is  quite  possible  to  take  a  cast  in  fusible  metal 
from  a  gelatine  relief  which  will  be  perfectly  sharp,  but,  ofcoune,  the 
gelatine  must  be  quite  dry.  The  metal  cannot  be  employinl  for  coating 
trom  a  moist  relief  in  its  "swelled  "  state,  as  tlie  heat  would  cause  it  to 
run.  If  a  cast  from  a  swelled  gelatine  relief  is  required,  plaster  of 
Paris  is  the  thing  to  use. 

Lenses.— T.  W.  R.  The  case  of  six  lenses  and  one  mount  in  a  case,  bearing 
the  name  of  A.  Darlot,  is  a  set  of  lenses  of  different  focL  By  screwing 
the  different  glasses  at  either  end  of  the  tube,  doublets  of  various  fod 
are  obtained.  They  have  to  be  used  with  comparatively  small  stop*, 
and  with  them  a  large  angle  of  view  may  Iw  obtained.  They  ore.  of 
course,  somewhat  .slow  in  action. 

Background. — E.  Desmond.  If  the  canvas  has  got  so  slock  and  Anted  u 
stated,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  take  it  oft  the  frame  ond 
restrain  it,  and  that  should  be  done  before  it  is  reflotted.  If  the  frame 
were  made  with  wedged  corners,  like  the  "strainers  "  of  artists'  can- 
vases, they  need  only  be  driven  a  little  tighter,  which  would  do  the 
necessary  stretching.  Background  frames  should  olwayx  Iw  mode  on 
that  principle. 
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'Emambluxq  Prints.— Oxon  complains  of  small  air  bubbles  getting  imprisoned 
between  the  print  and  the  glass,  which,  he  says,  no  amount  of  squee- 
geeing will  get  rid  of,  and  asks  if  we  can  offer  any  suggestion.— The 
most  prolific  source  of  this  trouble  is  using  the  gelatine  solution  too 
strong,  and  at  too  low  a  temperature.  Try  a  weaker  solution,  and  use 
it  hotter.  Also  take  care  there  are  no  minute  air  bubbles  in  the  solution 
in  the  form  of  froth. 

■Cbramic  Photography. — T.  Reader.  You  have  been  misinformed  as  regards 
a  patent  and  a  licence  being  necessary  to  produce  ceramic  photographs 
by  the  substitution  process.  With  reference  to  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  substitution  and  the  powder  processes,  each  have  their  advo- 
cates. We  have  produced  good  results  by  both  methods,  and,  on  the 
whole,  we  prefer  the  former,  though  it  requires,  perhaps,  a  little  more 
manipulation  and  skill  to  work  it. 

roRTHAiTUKE  BY  GASLIGHT.— R.  YoRKE  says :  "Would  you  please  give  me 
the  name  and  address  of  the  gentleman  in  Birmingham  who  wrote  you 
about  two  months  ago  about  his  inventing  an  apparatus  (gas)  for  taking 
photographs  at  night  ?  I  remember  he  sent  you  some  specimens  of  his 
work  taken  by  the  light  at  the  time  of  his  communication.  I  am  think- 
ing of  trying  the  light,  and  should  like  to  communicate  with  him  as  to 
power  of  light,  cost,"  &c.— The  address  is  J.  W.  Beaufort,  Birmingham, 

MooNUGHT  Effects. — Amateur  asks  "how  the  moonlight  pictures  seen  a* 
exhibitions  are  obtained  ? " — In  reply  :  These  are,  as  a  rule,  neither 
more  nor  less  than  photographs  taken  in  the  daytime,  the  camera 
pointed  towards  the  sun,  which  should  be  low  down  on  the  horizon. 
The  direct  rays  of  the  sun  shoiild  not  shine  into  the  lens,  but  be 
shielded  .by  a  cloud,  for  instance.  The  plate  is  very  much  under- 
exposed, and  the  print  is  toned  or  stained  to  a  bluish  tint,  to  suggest 
moonlight,  or  a  carbon  print  is  taken  on  blue  tissue. 

Gutta-percha  Vessels. — James  G.  Lowell  asks  if  we  recommend  the  use  of 
gutta-percha  vessels  for  containing  solutions  of  silver  nitrate  for  wet- 
collodion  work  ? — In  reply  :  We  do  not.  Pure  gutta  percha  is  said  to 
have   no   action  upon    a    solution   of  nitrate  of  silver ;    but   it  was 

.  frequently  found,   in  the  days  when  such  baths  were  more  generally 

used,  that  the  impure  gum  of  which  they  were  composed  had  a  most 
deleterious  action  upon  the  solution,  and  the  bath,  if  it  had  been  kept 
in  a  gutta-percha  receptacle  for  any  length  of  time,  deteriorated 
considerably. 

Gelatine  Wet  Plates. — A.  E.  H.  says  :  "  1.  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will 
inform  me  whether  it  would  be  practicable  to  prepare  wet  plates  by 
using  gelatine  as  a  medium  instead  of  collodion,  the  process  otherwise 
resembling  the  old  wet  plate  ?  2.  Would  not  such  plates  be  of  greater 
speed  than  collodion  plates,  and  of  purer  grain  than  most  commercial 
plates  ?" — In  reply  :  1.  The  process  is  quite  practicable.  We  are  aware 
of  one  gentleman  who  uses  ' '  wet "  gelatine  emulsion,  but  it  is  washed. 
2.  Probably  the  speed  would  be  greater ;  but,  the  higher  the  speed,  the 
greater  the  granularity  would  be. 

IjENSes  and  Plates  for  Stereoscopic  Photoobapht. — W.  Hill  inquires  as 
follows : — "  What  is  the  smallest  size  of  plate  which  can  be  employed 
for  taking  the  ordinary  stereoscopic  views  ?  What  focus  lenses  should 
be  obtained  for  such  work — that  is,  when  one  pair  only  can  be  afforded  ? 
What  is  the  best  focus  lens  to  use  in  the  stereoscope  itself?" — In  reply  : 
The  smallest  plate  that  can  be  used  is  one  6  x  3^,  but  plates  6J  x  4;i  are 
more  generally  employed,  since  this  size  is  obtainable  without  ditticultv, 
and  if  not  can  be  replaced  by  two  quarter-plates  used  side  by  side.  We 
should  recommend  the  use  of  a  pair  of  four  or  five-inch  lenses  on  the 
camera,  and  those  in  the  stereoscope  may  be  similar  as  regards  focus. 

IJBNS;  Vbncs  Paper.— C.  S.  asks:  "1.  If  the  round,  transparent  marking  in 
the  centre  of  a  plate  sent  is  a  '  flare  spot  ? '  He  found  it  on  six  plates 
exposed  in  succession  with  a  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  /-64.  2.  Is  it  due  to 
a  defect  that  should  not  exist  in  one  of  the  highest-priced  lenses  in  the 
market  ?  3.  Can  you  inform  me  where  '  Venus '  paper  is  to  be  pro- 
cured?"— In  reply :  1.  The  subject  chosen  seems  to  us  one  peculiarly 
adapted  for  giving  the  def^ct  pointed  out.  It  is  not  a  flare  spot,  but 
probably  a  "  ghost."  Better  refer  the  matter  to  the  makers.  2. 
Possibly  a  slight  alteration  in  the  separation  of  the  lenses  is  all  that  is 
necessary.     3., Milne  &  Co.,  1a,  Ramsden-road,  Bilham,  S.W. 

Casbon  Lens. — Nemo  writes  :  "Please  oblige  me  in  saying  what  is  the  cause 
of  carbons  '  washing  off'  in  the  high  lights.  Cjn  it  be  ehtirely  avoided  ? 
Also,  say  what  lens  I  could  get  to  come  nearest  the  following  qualifica- 
tions : — 'Great  depth  of  focus,'  'short  focus,'  'wide  aperture'  for 
enlarging  purposes  >.  " — Certainly  it  can  be  avoided.  There  may  be 
^  several  causes  for  the  trouble,  but  the  most  general  are  under-exposure, 
and  the  use  of  too  hot  water.  Insufficient  sensitising,  or  the  tissue  not 
being  in  the  best  condition,  are  also  causes.  The  qualifications  re- 
quired in  the  lens  are  incompatible  with  each  other.  The  lenses  most 
generally  used  for  enlarging  with  are  portrait  lenses  or  those  of  the 
"rapid"  type. 

Enxarging  Laxtehn. — Vandyke  writes  :  "I  wish  to  purchase  an  enlarging 
lantern,  but  I  know  very  little  about  them.  Would  you  kindly  give  me 
some  assistance  by  answering  the  following  questions  : — 1.  Should  I  do 
better  with  limelight  than  oil  or  incandescent  gas  ?  2.  Would  my 
Wray  rectilinear,   five-and-a-half-inch  focus,  /-8,   be  a  good  one    for 

enlarging  from  quarter-plates  ?     3.  Is 's  lantern  as  good  as 

any  on  the  market  ?  4.  Have  rectangular  condensers  any  advantage  of 
circular  !  "—In  reply  :  1.  Theoretically  the  limelight  is  best,  but  there 
is  really  very  little  difference  in  practice.  2.  Yes  ;  if  you  do  not  use 
the  lens,  usually,  supplies  with  the  lantern.  3.  Yes.  4.  None  what- 
ever. 


Apprentices. — T.  T.  E.  asks:  "Am  I  right  in  expecting  my  apprentice  to 
take  home  some  of  our  orders  when  they  are  for  customers  within  a 
reasonable  distance,  say,  a  mile,  of  the  studio?  Is  this  the  custom  ot 
the  trade,  or  not  ? " — In  reply  :  This  depends  largely  on  the  actual 
terms  of  the  indentures,  but  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  tha 
an  apprentice  is  not  engaged  as  a  drudge,  but  to  be  taught  the  craft, 
and  that  the  functions  usually  discharged  by  an  errand-boy  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  forming  any  branch  of  professional  photography.  As 
far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  particular  custom  one  way  or  the  oflier. 

Febrottpes.— J.  C.  Irwin  asks :  "  What  are  the  causes  of  an  image  not 
coming  on  a  ferrotype  plate  ?  also,  how  long  should  it  be  kept  in  the 
silver  bath  /  I  kept  a  plate  in  for  two  seconds,  then  drained  it,  and 
put  into  a  carrier  and  exposed  three  seconds,  which,  after  being 
developed,  showed  no  sign  of  anything.  The  solutions,  I  believe,  are 
absolutely  correct." — The  cause  ot  an  image  not  developing  is  that  the 
plate  was  not  sensitised.  It  should  have  remained  longer  in  the  silver 
bath  or  until  all  apparent,  greasiness  is  removed.  This  will  take 
three  or  four  minutes  at  this  time  of  year.  Three  seconds  will  be  too 
short  an  exposure  unless  the  lens  have  a  large  aperture  and  the  light  is 
very  good. 

Red  Light  for  Dark  Roo.m. — Exi.^irger  writes  :  "  Can  you  give  me  a  cure 
for  headache,  or,  rather,  how  to  avoid  it  ?  I  have  to  work  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  enlarging  on  bromide  paper,  and  the  rooms  are  lighted 
with  deep  ruby  glass.  I  find,  after  working  four  or  five  hours,  I  get  a 
bad  headache,  and  I  fancy  it  is  caused  by  the  light,  as  ruby  light  always 
tries  my  eyes  very  much.  Have  you  heard  of  the  light  affecting  others  ? " 
— Yes,  a  deep  ruby  light  for  long  causes  great  inconvenience  with  many. 
However,  a  ruby  light  is  not  necessary  for  bromide  paper.  Substitute 
for  the  ruby  a  good  sample  deep-orange  glass.  By  doing  that,  the 
trouble  will  most  likely  be  avoided.  A  good  orange  glass  wUl  be  per- 
fectly safe  with  bromide  paper. 

Size  of  Stops.— C.  Kbonman  says:  "I  have  receittly  had  a  small  lens  re- 
mounted by  good  makers.  Workmanship  is  excellent,  but  I  cannot 
agree  that  the  diaphragms  have  been  correctly  marked.  I  enclose 
card  with  full  particulars,  and  sh,all  be  glad  if  you  will  give  correct 
denomination  of  apertirres  in  your  reply  column.  Only  three  are 
marked  by  makers,  but  I  should  like  to  have  value  of  all  four." — 
If  the  lens  was  remounted  by  a  good  maker,  it  may  be  relied  upon 
that  the  stops  are  properly  marked.  This  you  can  ascertain  for  your- 
self by  first  finding  what  is  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  lens,  and  then  a 
rule  will  do  the  rest.  Bear  in  mind,  stops  are  calculated  from  the 
equivalent,  and  not  from  the  focus  as  measured  from  the  ground  glass. 

Electric  Light  for  Portraiture.-—" Electricity"  writes :  "Can  you  tell  me 
whether  portraits  taken  by  the  electric  light  are  usually  successful,  and 
whether  there  are  many  photographers  in  Loudon  who  employ  it? 
Would  you  advise  me  (a  provincial)  to  go  in  for  it?" — In  reply:  We 
are  unable  to  say  definitely  whether  it  would  be  to  our  querist's 
advantage  to  adopt  the  electric  light  without  knowing  more  of  the 
circumstances.  Certainly  there  is  less  necessity  for  it,  generally  speak- 
ing, in  the  provinces  than  there  is  in  London,  since  the  atmosphere  in 
most  provincial  towns  is  much  clearer.  The  employment  of  it  might 
prove  attractive  as  a  novelty.  Certainly  its  use  is  growing  in  London, 
and  as  good  photographs  can  be,  and  indeed  are,  produced  by  the 
electric  light  as  by  daylight. 

Testing  a  Lens. — Spec  writes  :  "  I  have  just  bought  a  lens,  which  seems  not 
to  work  to  focus ;  at  any  rate,  if  I  focus  ever  so  sharply,  I  do  not  get 
a  sharp  negative  in  every  case,  although  I  do  sometimes.  How  can  I 
ascertain  if  this  is  so  or  not .'" — In  reply  :  This  is  very  easily  done  by 
fixing  up,  say,  a  newspaper,  in  front  ot  the  camera  in  a  sloping  position 
so  that  the  bottom  is  nearer  the  camera  than  the  top.  Then,  with  the 
camera  level,  focus  accurately  a  blot  of  ink  made  in  the  centre  of  the 
paper,  see  that  small  type  close  to  the  blot  is  as  distinct  as  possible. 
Before  taking  a  negative,  ascertain  that  the  dark  slide  and  focussing 
screen  are  in  accurate  register,  and  then  expose  a  plate.  Should  the 
blot  and  adjacent  type  be  the  sharpest,  the  lens  works  to  focus ;  but, 
should,  on  the  other  hand,  the  type  nearer  to,  or  farther  from,  the 
camera  be  that  which  is  best  defined,  then  the  chemical  focus  is  nearer 
to,  or  farther  from,  the  lens  than  the  visual  focus,  and  an  allowance 
must  be  made  for  such  in  focussing. 

Spots  on  Albumen  Paper,  C.  C.  Paper,  Drying  Plates. — Photophilos. 
"I  fear  I  am  almost  abusing  your  indulgence  in  so  soon  again  seeking 
your  help,  although  it  will  probably  cost  your  great  experience  hut 
little  to  give  me  a  reply  on  the  following  : — 1.  I  have  recently  been 
niuch  troubled  with  black  spots  (see  sample),  which  make  their  appear- 
ance sometimes  when  the  paper  is  dry  from  sensitising,  sometimes  only 
when  it  is  taken  from  the  printing  frame.  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
cause  and  preventive.  2.  You  say  English-made  coUodio-chloride  will 
give  a  good  image  from  very  thin  negatives,  useful  perhaps  in  portraits 
of  young  children.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  the  name  of  such  a  paper  ; 
also,  3,  the  name  of  some  paper  which  prints  rapidly,  and  is  then 
developed,  and  with  which  prints  similar  in  tone  and  surface  to  those 
obtained  on  albumenised  paper  can  be  obtained.  4.  May  the  drying  of 
plates  be  safely  accelerated  by  the  use  of  formol  (or  formaline)  ? " — 1. 
The  spots  are  caused  by  particles  of  foreign  matter  that  reduce  the 
silver  either  on  the  paper  when  it  is  floated  or  settling  on  it  while 
drying.  2.  Try  the  paper  supplied  by  the  Paget  Dry-plate  Company. 
3.  The  same  Company  or  the  Ilford  Company.  4.  We  should  say  so, 
from  our  experience  ot  it.  If  the  plates  are  put  for  a  few  minutes 
in  strong  spirits,  they  may  be  dried  rapidly  with  moderate  heat. 
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EX  CATHEDRl. 
The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  February  11, 
at  12,  Hanover-square.  The  attendance  numbered  about 
150,  the  rear  of  the  room  reminding  us  of  the  crowded  state 
of  the  entrance  to  Drury-lane  Theatre  on  a  Boxing  Night. 
Most  of  those  present  had,  of  course,  come  to  witness  Mr. 
Campbell  Swinton's  demonstration  of  "photography"  with  the 
X  rays.  The  consequence  was  that  the  Annual  Meeting  was 
forced  into  the  deplorable  position  of  a  lever  de  rideau,— it 
eimply  played  the  people  in.  The  farce— for  it  was  nothing 
more  and  nothing  less— was  rattled  through  in  about  five 
minutes,  and,  various  matters  affecting  the  interests  and 
prosperity  of  a  Society  numbering  close  on  600  members  having 
been  thus  handsomely  disposed  of,  Mr.  Swinton  proceeded 
with  his  admirable  demonstration. 

#  •  * 

We  should  have  been  sorry  if  the  Society  had  had  to  forego 
what  turned  out  to  be  not  only  an  interesting,  but  an  educa- 
tional, demonstration  and  discussion  on  the  photographic 
subject  of  the  hour ;  but  we  certainly  think  that  a  strenuous 


effort  should  have  been  made  to  secure  Mr.  Swinton's  kind 
help  on  some  other  night— say,  the  Monday  or  the  Wednesday. 
Before  now  special  meetings,  devoted  to  photographic  topics, 
have  been  held,  so  that  there  were  precedents  to  fall  back  on. 
To  put  it  plainly,  the  Annual  General  Meeting  was,  uninten- 
tionally we  hope  and  believe,  automatically  burked.  Somebody 
incurred  the  grave  responaibility  of  providing  for  the  one  night 
in  the  year  when  members  of  the  Society  have  an  opportunity 
of  discussing  its  position,  prospects,  and  policy,  a  subject  which 
robbed  them  of  their  rights  and  privileges.  Looked  at  from 
any  point  of  view,  it  was  a  blunder,  and  a  bad  one  too. 

*  *  • 

Mr  S.  Herbert  Fry,  whose  address  is  12,  South- villas, 
Camden-square,  asks  us  to  state  that  he  is  authorised,  on  behalf 
of  Messrs.  Thompson  &  Co.,  Manchester,  to  exhibit  and  explain 
to  photographic  societies  McKellen's  Infallible  hand  camera, 
and  is  prepared  to  attend  meetings  with  samples  and  working 
models.     There  are  no  charges  for  Mr.  Fry's  attendance. 


Mr.  R.  H.  Ramsay,  of  The  Studio,  Lerwick,  who  is  himself 
a  Shetlander,  sends  us  a  copy  of  a  lecture  to  accompany  a  set 
of  lantern  slides  illustrative  of  A  Visit  to  the  Shetland  hlet. 
The  book,  which  is  well  written,  does  not  contain  a  superfluous 
word,  which  is  more  than  we  can  say  of  most  literary  produc- 
tions of  this  nature.  The  negatives  and  slides  are  the  work  of 
Mr.  Ramsay  himself.  We  are  always  glad  to  note  and  en- 
courage enterprise  on  the  part  of  our  professional  friends,  many 
of  whom,  in  the  preparation  of  lecture  sets  of  local  scenery, 
have  an  opportunity  of  profiting  by  Mr.  Ramsay's  excellent 

example. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

The  American  Proceis  Reviero  is  the  title  of  a  "  new  iUns- 
trated  monthly  journal,"  devoted  solely  to  the  interests  of  all 
branches  of  process  work.  It  is  published  in  Toronto,  Canada, 
by  the  Nesbitt  Publishing  Company,  and  is  edited  by  Mr. 
George  W.  Gilson.  We  congratulate  our  brother  Editor  on  his 
unique  and  refreshing  candour.  He  says,  in  a  prefatory  note, 
"We  have  started  this  journal  for  two  principal  reasons:  to 
make  money  for  ourselves,  and  to  be  of  service  to  the  process- 
working  trade."  We  wish  him  success  in  both  ambitioiiB. 
The  first  number  is  nicely  printed  and  turned  out  UseAil 
practical  articles  on  Lenses  for  Half-tone  Process,  and  Dry  Plate* 
versus  Wet,  are  among  its  principal  contents. 
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It  was  a  happy  thought  on  the  part  of  our  energetic  and 
enterprising  cqntemporary,  The  Slock  heeper ,  to  organize,  in 
connexion  with  Graft's  Dog  Show,  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  an 
Exhibition  of  Canine  photography.  The  number,  and  in  very 
many  instances  the  excellence,  of  the  exhibits  surprised  us. 
Professional  photographers  from  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  were 
represented  by  examples  of  Canine  portraiture,  not  merely 
photographically  good,  but  indicative  of  a  well-applied  know- 
ledge of  the  character  and  peculiarities  of  dogs,  which  lifts  this 
kind  of  work  to  the  level  of  a  specialistic  branch  of  photo- 
graphy that  unquestionably  admits  of  lucrative  cultivation. 
Dog  portraiture,  in  fact,  is  .quite  an  art  within  an  art. 


Dog  photography,  however,  is  not  the  simple  thing  it  sounds. 
The  field  it  oflfers  for  camera  work  is  a  wide  one,  it  is  true,  but 
the  obstacles  to  success  are  at  least  as  numerous  as  the  oppor- 
tunities. Peculiarities  of  breed  and  temperament,  the  "human- 
ness,"  so  to  say,  of  the  animals,  their  moods  and  instincts  as 
■well  as  their  "  points,"  have  all  to  be  studied  before  successful 
results  can  be  hoped  for,  and  the  work  obviously  demands  the 
exercise  of  skill  and  patience  in  no  small  degree.  Many  of  the 
pictures  that  were  shown  failed  in  these  essentials ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  pleasant  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  eiforts 
of  many  professional  photographers,  who  endeavour  to  pour- 
tray  their  canine  sitters  to  their  best,  that  is,  to  say,  their 
natural  advantages.  We  shall  expect  this  Exhibition  to  give 
an  impetus  to  canine  photography  in  particular,  and  to 
animal  photography  in  general.  A  gQod  photograph  of  an 
animal  is  surely  more  to  be  welcomed  and  valued  by  the 
"fancy  "  than  a  painting,  which,  at  best,  is  only  an  ideal  repre- 
sentation, more  or  less,  of  the  original. 


What,  for  convenience  and  intelligibility's  sake,  we  must 
still  call  the  "  new "  photography,  has,  during  the  last  ten 
days,  received  much  attention  at  the  hands  of  medical  men, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Journal  we  record  a  number  of  instances 
in  which  it  has  proved  of  great  value  in  surgical  cases.  The 
statements  that  instantaneous  photographs  have  been  taken 
by  the  X  rays,  and  that  an  Italian  professor  has  succeeded  in 
devising  a  means  of  makiag  the  eye  sensitive  to  those  "  rays," 
in  the  sense  that  it  sees  through  objects  which  those  rays 
penetrate,  seem  almost  too  remarkable  to  be  accurate  ;  but  so 
surprising  has  been  the  development  of  the  subject  since 
Ebntgen  first  mooted  it,  that  an  attitude  of  open-mindedness  is 
the  only  safe  one  to  assume  in  regard  to  these  and  similar 
revelations. 


One  phase  of  the  subject  is  not  without  a  somewhat  comical 
aspect.  We  allude  to  the  strange  ideas  which  a  great  many  of 
the  non-photographic  public  appear  to  have  imbibed  with 
regard  to  the  exact  capabilities  of  the  "new"  photography. 
Innumerable  journalists  are  evidently  under  the  impression 
that  hand-camera  photogi-aphs  of  one's  skeleton  can  already  be 
taken  with  the  facility  attending  an  ordinary  snap-shot.  A 
more  serious  matter,  however,  is  the  fear  which'  a  professional 
photographer  of  our  acquaintance  assures  is  a  real  and  growing 
one  with  many  would-be  sitters,  that  the  operation  of  having  one's 
photograph  taken  is  accompanied  by  the  risk  that  the  lens  and 
the  dry  plate  at  any  time  may  "  take  it  into  their  heads  "  to 
neglect  our  integuments  and  yield  an  unlooked-for  and  un- 
welcome representation  of  our  "  innards." 


A  xoTABi.E  addition  to  London  photographic  studios  was 
made  on  Monday  last,  when  the  well-known  photographer,  Mr. 
Lyddell  Sawyer,  inaugurated  the  Dudley  Studio,  219,  Regent- 
street.  The  studio  replaces  one  formerly  situated  on  the  same 
premises,  with  which  the  name  of  Samual  A.  Walker  was  for 
so  long  associated.  The  success  which  Mr.  Sawyer  has  met 
with  at  Newcastle,  the  high  position  he  has  won  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  his  unquestioned  artistic  powers,  fully  warranted 
him  in  the  boldness  and  decisiveness  with  which  he  has  entered 
into  competition  with  his  London  brethren,  and  we  have  every 
confidence  that  the  Dudley  Studio  will  speedily  compel  success. 


The  dingy  old  rooms  have  been  entirely  demolished,  and,  in 
their  place,  a  fine  suite  of  apartments  has  been  constructed. 
A  short,  artistically  contrived  flight  of  stairs  leads  up  to  a 
noble  reception-room,  whence  access  is  readily  permitted  to 
waiting-rooms,  dressing-rooms,  and  studio,  the  latter  command- 
ing an  uninterrupted  north  light,  as  it  is  out  of  proximity  of 
lofty  buildings ;  the  electric  arc  light  is  also  available.  All 
the  rooms  are  furnished  and  decorated  in  a  sense  of  refined 
elegance  and  luxury,  adorned  with  many  examples  of  Mr. 
Sawyer's  work,  and  are  at  once  harmonious  in  colour  and 
tastefully  appointed  down  to  the  smallest  detail.  It  has  taken 
Mr.  Sawyer  many  months  to  get  his  handsome  studio  com- 
pleted, and  we  shall  evade  the  difficult  task  of  describing  it 
b}' saying  that  he  appears  to  have  "let  himself  go"  in  the 
successful  endeavour  to  give  London  possibly  the  most  charm- 
ing photographic  studio  it  has  yet  possessed. 


ANTHION. 

Under  the  above  descriptive  title  is  introduced  a  new  and 
useful  auxiliary  to  the  every-day  work  of  the  photographer. 
It  purports  to  be  a  perfect  eliminator  of  the  last  traces  of 
hypo,  or,  to  speak  correctly,  thiosulphate  of  soda,  whether 
in  the  gelatine  film  of  the  negative  or  the  paper  print. 
Upon  carefully  testing  this,  and  following  exactly  the  simple 
instructions  issued  with  each  bottle,  its  claims  as  an 
efl:ectual  destroyer  of  the  fixing  agent  are  fully  borne 
out.  Anthion  is  a  granular  crystalline  salt,  exceedingly  rich 
in  oxygen,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  Its  solubility,  in 
fact,  is  only  one  in  two  hundred,  and  the  solution,  if  kept  in  a 
well-corked  bottle,  will  be  good  for  a  mouth,  but  is  slowly 
decomposed,  even  at  ordinary  temperature,  giving  oft'  oxygen 
or  ozone.  It  is  presumably  the  persulphate  of  potash  (KaSoO^), 
and  is  thus  a  salt  of  persulphuric  anhydride,  the  corresponding 
acid  to  which  has  never  been  isolated.  According  to  Wat^s, 
potassium  persulphate  is  obtained  by  passing  a  current  of 
three  to  thi-ee  and  a  half  amperes  for  some  days  through  a 
saturated  solution  of  the  acid  sulphate  of  potash  (KHSO^)  con- 
tained in  a  platinum  dish,  wherein  is  suspended  a  porous  cell 
containing  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  platinum  dish  stands  in 
one  of  copper,  through  which  a  stream  of  cold  water  is  allowed 
to  run,  and  which  is  connected  with  the  battery  so  that  the 
platinum  dish  forms  the  anode.  The  kathode  consists  of  a 
stout  platinum  wire  immersed  in  the  sulphuric  acid.  The 
granular  salt,  which  gradually  forms,  is  collected  and  dried. 
Potassium  persulphate  is  decomposed  by  heat  giving  off  SO,, 
and  0,  whilst  KSO^  remains  behind.  Silver  nitrate  gives  no 
precipitate  at  first,  but  a  black  silver  .oxide  is  afterwards 
thrown  down,  and  the  solution  becomes  acid.  Potassium 
iodide   is   decomposed   with   the   liberation  of  iodine,    whilst 
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litmus  and  turmeric  are  bleached.  By  these  reactions  it  will 
be  seen  that  anthion  is  possessed  of  very  similar  properties  to 
hydrogen  peroxide. 

Following  the  instructions,  eighty  grains  of  anthion  were 
dissolved  in  forty  ounces  of  lukewarm  water.  A  half-plate 
negative,  after  fixing,  was  washed  in  about  a"  pint  of  water 
contained  in  a  porcelain  dish.  After  five  minutes'  soaking, 
the  plate  was  transferred  to  a  second  dish  containing  eight 
oimces  of  anthion  solution,  and  allowed  to  soak,  with  occasional 
rocking,  for  another  five  minutes.  This  operation  was  re- 
peated with  fresh  water  and  anthion  solution,  when  it  was 
found  that  every  trace  of  hypo  was  removed  from  the  plate. 
The  test  given  in  the  sheet  of  instructions  is  to  add  a  few 
•drops  of  a  twenty-grain  solution  of  silver  nitrate  to  an  ounce 
or  so  of  the  last  washing  water,  when,  if  the  white  precipitate 
which  forms  turns  yellow,  the  hypo  is  not  all  eliminated.  A 
more  satisfactory  and  easy  test  is  the  iodide  of  starch.  For 
this  purpose  a  piece  of  paper  sized  with  starch  is  brushed  over 
with  a  very  dilute  solution  of  iodine  in  water.  A  violet  colour 
is  produced,  which  is  instantaneously  bleached  if  the  slightest 
trace  of  hypo  remains  in  the  water.  A  drop  from  the  comer 
of  the  negative,  after  about  five  minutes'  washing  from  the  last 
•dish,  was  allowed  to  fall  on  the  coloured  paper,  and  the 
absence  of  hypo  was  shown  by  the  violet  colour  remaining 
unaltered. 

Of  course,  the  fixing  salt  can  also  be  discharged  with  equal 
facility  from  prints,  and  in  this  case  several  may  be  manipu- 
lated at  the  same  time  and  a  similar  test  employed.  In  the 
case  of  prints,  however,  it  will  be  found  handy  to  have  a  small 
bottle  of  dilute  iodine  solution  at  hand,  when,  by  apjJying  a 
•drop  to  a  corner  of  the  print  at  the  back,  using  a  very  small 
brush,  or  even  a  match,  for  the  purpose,  the  violet  stain 
characteristic  of  iodide  of  starch  will  appear  if  the  hypo  has 
been  discharged. 

It  will  be  understood,  however,  that  the  instructions  de- 
scribed are  only  for  extreme  cases,  where  the  supply  of  water 
ia  very  limited.  If  running  water  is  available,  of  course  it 
would  be  advisable  to  utilise  it ;  but  even  then  a  short  immer- 
sion in  anthion  makes  the  absolute  elimination  of  the  hypo  a 
matter  of  certainty.  In  that  case,  even  a  little  flowed  over 
the  washed  negative,  and  allowed  to  soak  in  for  a  few  minutes, 
will  be  found  effectvial.  Especially  when  a  negative  has  to  be 
afterwards  intensified  with  mercury,  anthion  will  be  found  to 
be  of  great  service,  for  then  the  least  trace  of  hypo  in  the  film 
•will  cause  the  well-known  yellow  stain,  which  cannot  be 
eradicated. 

The  advantages  of  anthion  will  be  readily  appreciated,  for 
it  is,  in  its  crystallised  state,  a  stable  salt,  ready  for  instant 
use  at  any  time,  whilst  nearly  all  the  hypo  eliminators  hitherto  I 
employed  are  of  varying  composition  and  uncertain  in  their 
action. 


Prohibited  Sale  of  Painting's.— It  is  often  said  that  "  they 
manage  things  better  in  France."  So  they  do,  some  things.  Here  is 
one  of  them:  It  appears  that  there  is  a  law  in  France  which  pro- 
hibits the  sale  of  any  new  article  by  public  auction,  except  in  the 
case  of  bankruptcy.  For  some  time  past  there  has  been  a  daily  sale, 
by  auction,  in  Paris,  of  paintings  in  showy  frames.  The  "  pictures,'' 
it  is  said,  are  produced  by  a  division  of  labour,  one  artist  painting  the 
skies,  another  the  trees,  and  another  the  figures,  and  so  on,  at  a  few 
francs  a  day.  The  business  proving  so  lucrative  in  the  capital,  it  was 
being  extended  to  the  provinces,  it  is  now,  ho-n-ever,  determined,  in  { 
the  interest  of  the  natives,  and  artists,  to  put  the  law  into  force,  and 
stop  the  sale  of  new  paintings  by  auction.     It  is  somewhat  a  pity  we 


have  not  a  similar  law  here,  to  put  k  stop  to  the  tale  of  the  mlMrabla 
daubs,  in  showy  gilt  frames,  at  some  of  the  mock  auctiona  in  Ixmdon, 
wliere  the  unsuspecting  public,  mostly  from  the  country,  iir«  lo 
often  taken  in. 

The  North  Pole.— During  the  paat  week  the  daily  pnee  kae 
been  teeming  with  reports  that  I)r.  Nanaen  haa  really  NadMd  Ike 
North  Pole— and  doubts  as  to  the  fact.  To  get  to  the  Pole  haa  bean 
the  ambition  of  many  expeditions  during  the  present  ctntury,  but  np 
to  the  present — unless  Dr.  Xansen  bos  got  there — they  have  ended  in 
failure.  In  the  programmes  of  all  the  Arctic  expeditions  of  late  yean 
has  been  photography,  and  a  very  complete  equipment  has  alwaya 
been  announced  as  a  feature  in  the  paraphernalia  taken  out.  When 
the  expeditions  have  returned,  although  they  have  failed  in  their 
main  object,  we  have  heard  little,  and  seen  leM,  of  the  photographic 
results  obtained,  if  any,  in  the  extreme  northern  region*.  Although 
the  North  Pole,  or  any  other  predetermined-upon  point,  waa  not 
reached,  one  cannot  but  suppose  the  photographic  appliance*  were 
brought  into  use  en  route ;  but  with  what  result  ?  What  photo- 
graphers are  interested  in  is,  to  learn  how  dry  plates  and  films  behave 
as  to  time  of  exposure  and  keeping  qualities  under  extreme  con- 
ditions 6f  prolonged  cold.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  we  shoU  learn 
something  in  this  direction  from  the  Nansen  enterprise  on  its  return. 


The  Annual  auUdhall  Fine  Art  Exhibition.— The 

Sunday  afternoon  opening  of  this  Exhibition  has  again  been  a  topic 
of  animated,  almost  personal,  discussion  with  the  Court  of  Common 
Council.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  Council  are  atrenuoujtly 
opposed  to  the  Sunday  opening,  and  some  members  regretted  that 
the  Ancient  Corporation  should  be  "  sullied  "  by  the  Sunday  openinf ; 
one  read  a  verse  from  the  Bible,  and  the  result  was  to  raiae  a 
laugh.  In  the  end,  on  the  vote,  ninety-two  were  in  favour  of  giving 
those  who  could  not  see  the  pictures  on  other  days  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  them  on  Sundays,  while  sixty-nine  were  against  it.  Mr. 
Alderman  Treloar,  who  has  always  been  the  champion  of  the  Sunday 
opening  of  this  loan  Exhibition,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his 
majority  of  twenty-three ;  many  wish  it  were  larger.  The  figure* 
quoted  at  the  meeting  show  that,  on  the  thirteen  Sundays  the  lost 
Exhibition  was  open,  19,71*0  people  visited  it.  Photographers  who 
cannot  get  the  time  during  the  week  to  see  this  show  will  again 
have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  once  more  on  Sundays.  It  should 
be  borne  m  mind  that  this  Exhibition  is  of  pictures  loaned  from  the 
best  private  collections,  and  it  is  the  only  opportunity  the  general 
public  have  of  seeing  them. 


A  Movel  Way  of  Exhibiting:  Photographs.— .\  very 

simple  and  inexpensive,  though  ingenious,  way  of  displaying  photo- 
graphs, where  wall  space  is  not  available,  was  that  adopted  by  Mr. 
Welford,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Fortune,  at  the  Photographic 
Club  and  at  the  London  and  Provincial  recently.  As  the  system  -will 
be  very  useful  to  those  societies  which  have  perhaps  annually  a  one- 
day  show  of  members'  work,  and  only  require  an  extemporary 
arrangement,  the  plan  deserves  more  than  the  notice  it  gets  in  the 
brief  society  reports.  One  of  its  preat  advantages  is  that  any  one 
who  can  use  a  hammer,  nails,  and  a  saw  can  construct  the  whole 
affair  in  a  few  hours.  The  idea  is,  we  believe,  Mr.  Fortune's.  Strips 
of  wood,  about  a  couple  of  inches  wide  and  about  half  on  inch 
thick,  are  nailed  together  to  form  frames  of  a  convenient  height 
and  width,  ■with  one  or  two  cross  bars,  which  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  frames  and  to  suspend  the  pictures  from. 
Strips  of  wood,  suitable  for  the  purpose,  are  stocked  at  most  timber 
yards.  When  a  number  of  these  frames  had  been  constructed, 
Messrs.  Welford  and  Fortune,  it  was  mentioned  at  the  Club,  were 
at  a  loss  as  to  how  they  should  be  supportinl.  Mrs.  Fortune,  how- 
ever, came  to  the  rescue  by  suggesting  that  they  should  simply  be 
hinged  together  with  webbing,  like  the  domestic  clothes-horse,  and 
this  was  done.  The  whole  affair  is  nothing  but  a  many-leafed 
clothes-horse,  which  is  self-supporting.  Many  thanks  are  due  to 
Mr.  Fortune's  better  half  for  the  suggestion. 
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Adulterated  and  Impure  Chemicals.— On  Friday  last  a 
pharmaceutical  chemist  was,  at  the  Marylebone  Police-court,  mulct 
in  a  penalty  of  forty  s-hilliugs,  and  two  guineas  costs,  for  selling 
■white  wax  adulterated  to  the  extent  of  thirty-eight  per  cent. 
with  paraffin.  The  defence  put  forward  was  that  there  were  two 
kinds  of  wax,  one  containing  paraffin,  and  the  other  pure  beeswax. 
It  was  stated  that  it  was  the  former  mixture  which  was  supplied  to 
the  public,  while  the  latter  was  used  for  pharmaceutical  preparations. 
Since  the  days  of  the  wax-paper  process,  wax  is  but  little  used  in 
photography,  except  for  "  encaustic  pastes,"  and  for  waxing  glass 
plates  from  which  collodion  films  have  to  be  stripped.  For  either  of 
these  purposes  an  adulterated  article,  such  as  that  in  question,  would 
be  totally  unfit.  Although  the  Poisons  Act  gives  pharmaceutical 
chemists  the  monopoly  of  vending  certain  chemicals,  it  does  not 
exempt  them  from  the  attentions  of  the  Sanitary  Inspector,  and 
this  is  not  the  first  time  that  "  duly  qualified  "  chemists  have  been 
fined  for  selling  impure  materials.  By  the  way,  when  wax  is  re- 
quired for  photographic  purposes,  it  is  better  to  bay  the  best  yellow 
beeswax,  for,  as  a  rule,  that  is  a  purer  article  than  the  more  ex- 
pensive white  wax.  If  it  can  be  obtained  from  a  farm  house  where 
bees  are  kept,  its  purity  can  be  relied  upon. 


Some  little  while  back  we  ran  out  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and 
wanted  some  at  once.  We  repaired  to  a  pharmaceutical  chemist  in 
the  neighbourhood,  who  makes  a  display  of  cheap  apparatus  and 
photographic  chemicals,  when,  after  going  through  the  prescribed 
formalities,  we  were  supplied  with  a  couple  of  ounces,  for  which  we 
were  charged  the  moderate  price  of  one  shilling.  This  turned  out 
to  be  about  the  most  impure  sample  of  cyanide  that  ever  passed 
through  our  hands.  It  required  quite  three  times  the  quantity  to 
redissolve  the  cyanide  of  silver  formed  from  a  given  weight  of  the 
nitrate  that  our  previous  exhausted  stock  did,  and  which  cost  two 
shillings  a  pound.  Commercial  cyanide  of  potassium  always  con- 
tains some  carbonate  of  potash,  but  it  is  priced  wholesale,  according 
to  the  proportion  of  cyanide  it  contains,  and  this  varies  from  thirty 
per  cent.,  or  less,  to  ninety-five  per  cent.  If  the  sample  we  were 
supplied  with  had  been  bought  by  the  Sanitary  Inspector,  there  is 
very  little  doubt  that  the  vendor  would  have  got  into  trouble. 


B.ou^benlng'  tlie  Surface  of  Glass.  —  The  question  of 
roughening  the  surface  of  glass  has  recently  been  referred  to,  hydro- 
fluoric acid  having  been  one  of  the  means  recommended,  while,  in 
the  case  of  a  negative  the  back  of  which  it  is  desired  to  permanently 
"  frost,"  as  some  term  it,  emery  powder,  worked  with  a  wetted  pad) 
has  been  said  to  be  superior.  If  hydrofluoric  acid  be  chosen,  the 
gaa  should  be  employed  in  preference  to  the  liquid,  as  it  gives  a 
surface  of  greater  obscuration.  AVhen  mechanical  abrasion  is  made 
use  of,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  kind  of  glass  to  be  treated  greatly 
influences  the  amount  of  labour  required.  In  a  paper  on  the  "  Laws 
of  Attrition,"  recently  published  in  the  Royal  Society's  Proceedmgs, 
we  find,  among  a  variety  of  other  substances  whose  "  attrivity  "  is 
given,  that,  taking  quartz  as  4,  English  plate  glass  is  6'7,  and  French 
plate  glass  8'8,  marble  being  100. 


Bark-room  Xllumlnation. — The  last  two  or  three  years 
have  seen,  in  the  search  after  suitable  orthochromatic  screens,  inves- 
tigations into  the  properties  of  such  a  great  variety  of  tinctorial 
substances,  as  regards  their  power  of  arresting  various  portions  of  the 
Bpectrum,  that  we  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  some  enterprising 
manufacturer  might  come  forward,  and  make,  on  a  commercial  scale, 
a  series  of  coloured  screens,  either  of  gelatine  alone,  or  of  glass  coated 
with  a  series  of  suitable  substances  for  arresting  any  selected  portion 
of  the  spectrum.  It  has  been  shown  that  certain  of  the  modern  dyes 
are  absolutely  opaque  to  some  particular  rays ;'  the  gelatine  sheets 
might  be  labelled  in  regard  to  the  special  portion  of  the  spectrum 
which  would  not  pass  through,  or,  what  might  perhaps  be  more  in 
favour  with  the  non-scientific  photographer,  the  makers  could,  in 
concert  with  an  investigator  familiar  with  the  subject,  vend  one 
screen  as  being  most  suitable.     Of  course,  a  maximum  of  luminosity 


in  combination  witli  comparative  safety  would  be  aimed  at.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  the  glasses  and  screens  at  present  in  popular  use 
are  selected  mainly  empirically.  Some  are  excellent,  some  risky, 
some  absolutely  dangerous. 


In  connexion"  with  this  subject  we  may  note  a  substance  which 
we  believe  is  new  for  the  purpose,  and  which  possesses  valuable  pro- 
perties. We  refer  to  naphthazarine,  which,  when  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  will,  according  to  E.  Wiedemann  and  G.  C.  Schmidt,  arrest 
green,  blue,  and  violet  rays.  As  this  would  leave  the  little  active 
orange  and  the  luminous  yellow  rays  to  pass  through,  it  is  possible 
that  this  substance  alone  might  answer  the  required  end.  But  it 
is  one  only  of  a  large  number  which,  alone  or  in  combination,  are 
capable  of  forming  a  screen  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  We  com- 
mend the  idea  to  those  whom  it  may  concern. 


Acetylene. — It  is  quite  evident  that  we  have  by  no  means 
heard  the  last  of  this  illuminant.  The  newspapers  "boomed"  it  to 
such  an  extent  upon  the  first  introduction  on  a  commercial  scale  of 
the  new  mode  of  production,  while  there  is  now  so  little  heard  of  it, 
that  it  might  be  supposed  almost  to  have  died  a  natural  death,  except 
for  experimental  purposes.  It  only  needs  the  gas-compressing  firm 
to  send  it  out  in  cylinders  to  at  once  establish  its  use  on  a  firm  foot- 
ing. It  is  remarkable  that  they  have  not  already  done  so.  Already, 
however,  some  firms  are  catering  for  possible  consumers  by  the 
manufacture  of  gas-holders,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  others  will 
foUow  suit.  

There  has  been  much  loose  writing  upon  the  cost  of  the  calcium 
carbide  employed  to  produce  it.  It  is  credibly  stated  that  at  Spray, 
in  North  Carolina,  it  is  made  (by  the  passing  of  an  alternating  electric 
current  through  a  mixture  of  lime  and  powdered  coke)  at  a  cost  of 
twenty  dollars  a  ton,  that  is,  at  the  rate  of  about  four  shillings  per 
hundredweight.  As  one  ton  of  the  carbide  will  produce  11,000  feet 
of  the  new  illuminant,  a  fair  idea  of  the  comparative  cost  may  be 
formed.  This,  however,  must  be  qualified,  if  comparison  with 
ordinary  coal  gas  be  made,  by  the  recollection  that  the  chief  part  of 
the  charge  of  the  latter  is  for  "  delivery  at  one's  doors,"  so  to  speak. 


But  this  is  not  all.  We  now  read  that  the  power  from  the 
Niagara  Falls  is  to  be  utilised,  works  having  been  erected  on  the 
banks,  which  were  expected  to  be  in  working  order  about  the  middle 
of  this  month,  and  to  be  able  to  produce  the  calcium  carbide  at  ten 
dollars  a  ton — some  papers  state  five  dollars.  Possibly  the  latter 
may  refer  to  the  actual  manufacturing  cost  of  production,  and  the 
former  to  the  selling  price. 


The  Rontg'en  Rays. — Variations  upon  the  originally  pub- 
lished process,  and  a  search  for  similar  effects  from  other  sources 
continue  to  be  made  in  every  direction  by  investigators  of  every 
calibre.  Lord  Blytheswood,  who  explained  at  a  public  lecture  how 
he  nearly  discovered  the  Rontgen  rays  some  years  ago,  has  succeeded 
in  obtaining  dry-plate  images  through  "  opaque  "  bodies  without  the 
use  of  either  a  coil  or  a  Crookes'  tube.  He  has  a  very  large  and 
powerful  Wimshurst  electrical  machine,  worked  by  a  one-and-a-half 
horse-power  engine.  It  gives  a  torrent  of  sparks  a  foot  and  a  half  or 
two  feet  long.  Arranging  his  apparatus  in  a  manner  that  need  not 
here  be  explained,  he  obtained  images  upon  a  plate  enclosed  in  the 
dark  slide,  and  wrapped  in  four  folds  of  black  velvet.  (Details  may 
be  found  in  last  week's  Nature,  page  S-tO.) 


In  contradiction  of  those  who  have  stated  that  the  light  of  the 
electric  arc  contained  rays  acting  like  those  of  Riintgen,  M.  Moreau, 
in  the  Comptes  Rendus  of  the  week  before  last,  distinctly  shows 
how  the  two  radiations  differ.  A  powerful  arc  lamp,  of  twenty 
amperes,  exposed  at  a  distance  of  about  sixteen  inches  to  an  ordinary 
dry  plate,  wrapped  in  several  thicknesses  of  black  paper,  showed  no 
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result  of  light  actioD  ■whatever  when  developed,  though,  under  the 
same  circumstances,  the  Iviintgen  rays  acted  strongly. 


M.  Moreau  used  no  Crookes'  tube,  but  only  the  brush  discharge 
from  an  induction  coil.  Wlien  the  case  holding  the  sensitive  plate 
was  placed  normally  to  the  brush,  no  action  took  place ;  when  placi'd 
parallel  to  it,  strong,  clear  negatives  were  produced.  These  results 
may  throw  much  light  on  some  of  the  recorded  experimental 
failures. 


CONTINENTAL  STOPS  AND  THEIR  U.S.  EQUIVALENTS 
Photographers  are  frequently  troubled  by  the  Continental  no- 
menclature of  the  stops,  and  wish  to  know  the  U.S.  equivalents  for 
them.  The  method  of  finding  this  out  is  very  simple.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  divide  /-4  by  the  ratio  to  be  converted,  and  square 
the  result.    Example :  required  the  U.S.  equivalent  of  /-9 : — 

/  .  / 
4   •   9 


/      ? 
4  X  y 


the  square  of  2-25  is  5'06,  the  U.S.  number  required.  The  following 
is  a  table  of  the  Continental  stops  more  commonly  met  with,  and 
also  the  Continental  values  of  the  U.S.  ratios : — 


Katios. 
divided  by 

Continental 

U.S. 

Ratios. 

/ 

divided  by 

U.S. 

Continental 

Values. 

Values. 

Values. 

Values. 

4-6 

612 

1-26 

2-828 

-5 

1260 

6-3 

256 

2-48 

4 

1 

625 

7 

204 

306 

5-66 

2 

312 

7-2 

193 

3-24 

8 

4 

156 

7-7 

168 

3-71 

11-31 

8 

78 

9 

128 

506 

16 

16 

39 

12-5 

64 

9-77 

22-6 

32 

20 

14-6 

47 

13 

32 

64 

9-77 

18 

32 

20 

45-3 

128 

4-88 

25 

16 

39 

64 

256 

2-44 

36 

8 

81 

90-5 

612 

1-22 

50 

4 

156 

71 

2 

315 

. ,    ■ 

^  ^ 

100 

1 

625 

•• 

•• 

•  • 

To  find  the/ratio  for  the  U.S.  values,  multiply  the  U.S.  value  by 
16,  and  the  square  root  of  the  product  is  the  required  ratio. 
Example :— What  is  the  ratio  of  U.S.  32  ?  32  multiplied  by  16  is 
612,  the  square  root  of  this  is  22-6,  the  ratio  required. 

To  find  the  /  ratio  for  the  Continental  stops,  multiply  the  reci- 
procal of  the  square  root  of  the  Continental  value  by  100.  Example : 
— What  is  the  /  ratio  of  the  Continental  value  16  f  The  square 
root  of  16  is  4,  the  reciprocal  of  4  is  -25,  which  multiplied  by  100  is 
25,  the  ratio  required. 

Note : — The  Continental  ratios  of  512,  256,  and  8,  ought  to  be  4-4, 
6-25,  and  35,  respectively.  The  figures  in  the  list  are  those  extracted 
from  Continental  opticians'  catalogues,  Edward  M.  Nelson. 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 


What  profession  or  trade  is  there  upon  which  Trilbyism  has  not  left 
its  mark  the  last  month  or  two  ?  That  photography  should  receive 
the  imprint  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  how  much  would  the 
general  public  know  of  the  Ilaymarket  exponents  of  the  cult  but  forthe 
aid  of  the  camera  worker  'i  Every  professional  owes  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  Mr.  Turner  for  the  way  he  shows  and  explains  to  them  how 
to  nurse  their  productions  to  profitable  ends.  Why  should  the  news- 
paper man  have  all  the  pickings,  and  the  poor  professional  see  his 
productions  used  to  enhance  the  interest  and  profits  of  the  illustrated 
journals  'i  The  reason  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  the  photo- 
grapher whose  works  have  never  been  exploited  is  so  proud  at  the 
sight  of  his  name  in  a  paper  which  is  circulated  everywhere  that  he 
is  quite  content  with  the  advertisement.    This  is  mere  rubbish.     I 


know  many  professional  photographers,  and  they  all  My  Uwy  can 
never  trace  a  penny  increase  in  their  busineu  to  any  tucb  •ourc«  of 
publicity.  The  second  reason  x^  the  idea  that  prevailj  among  tba 
great  majority  that  the  Copyright  Union  minimum  of  half  a  guiiwa 
is  also  a  maximum.  They  don't  read  what  ia  put  before  tb«m. 
They  should  learn  that  the  market  value  of  a  copyright  permitMOn 
is  unlimited  except  at  the  half-guini>a  end.  The  popularity  of  th» 
subject  combined  with  rareness  or  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  negative 
are  the  governing  factors.  The  papers  are  ju«t  as  anxioua  to  obtaia 
interesting  photographs,  as  to  be  first  in  the  field  with  news,  and 
equally  to  pay — that  is,  when  they  can't  get  them  for  nothing. 

If  the  now  famous  lUntgen  ray  sciog^phs  ha>l  been  made  copy- 
right, a  very  large  sum  could  have  been  obtained  for  «oU  patmiawoa 
to  use  them  as  soon  as  the  rays  were  "  boomed."  .Vnd  what  n  boom 
there  is  and  has  been !  It  is  marvellous  how  the  public  will  har« 
the  last  new  thing  in  science ;  the  less  th>-y  know  about  it  the 
greater  their  interest.  Colour  photography  is  quite  bfc  out  in  the 
cold.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Kiintgen,  the  last  new  paragraph  aboat 
the  Chicago  experimenters  would  have  furnished  ]iabulum  for  MXltM 
of  leading  articles  on  a  subject  which  ha.«  hitherto  been  one  of 
perennial  interest.  But,  so  far,  not  a  line  seems  to  have  been 
written.  A  feeling  appears  to  be  gaining  ground  that  photography, 
as  applied  to  Kiintgen's  prints,  is  an  entire  misnomer;  that  elao- 
tricity,  not  light,  is  the  factor.  It  may  be  either  or  bolb,  for  all  we 
know,  at  present ;  but  we  do  know,  from  the  consensus  of  experi- 
mental product,  that  the  exhibited  results  are,  in  the  main,  legiti* 
mate,  and  free  from  sophistication,  though  I  must  call  attention  to 
one  print — a  hand,  one  of  the  fingers  of  which  is  ringed.  The 
process-block  print  represents  the  flesh  outMr  the  ring,  and  not  as  a 
crease  where  the  ring  has  become  embedded  in  the  course  of  tiae, 
for  the  contour  of  the  fleshy  part  of  the  finger  is  unbroken.  The 
lluntgen  prints  are  essentially  legitimat« ;  but  what  are  we  to  say 
of  Mr.  W.  Ingles  Rogers's  eye  pictures  ?  Briefly,  he  fixed  his  gase 
for  a  long  period  on  a  postage  stamp,  then  held  a  plate  in  a  simiUr 
position  as  regards  his  eyes,  and  gazed  upon  it  equally  intenWr  and 
long.  On  developing  the  plate,  a  distinct  image  of  two  postage 
stamps  appeared,  the  theory  being  that  the  original  retina  im- 
pression was  of  such  a  charactt>r  as  to  be  able  to  emit  actinic  force,  and 
sufiicient  to  impress  a  plate.  I  should  be  sorry  to  brand  any  alleged 
scientific  experiment  as  worthless,  but  I  may  at  once  say  these  eye 
prints  cannot  be  admitted  as  genuine  unless  a  reasonable  explanation 
of  certain  difficulties  is  offered.  Thus,  firstly,  why  did  the  eyes  produce 
two  images?  If  they  retained  the  position  they  had  during  the 
gaze  on  the  .stamp,  there  should  be  only  one  image  instead  of  two, 
for  the  optic  axes  would  converge  to  a  point,  and.  if  the  retime  were 
luminous,  their  luminosities  would  be  focussed  on  that  point.  The 
reply  may  be  that  the  sensitive  plate  was  in  the  dark  (he  does  not 
specially  say  it  was  not,  in  the  case  of  the  stamp)  while  being  gazed  at. 
It  is  known  that,  when  a  person  is  asleep,  his  eyes  are  usually  focussed 
for  distant  objects,  and  it  is  generally  the  case  that  the  focussing  of  th* 
lens  of  the  eye  and  the  greater  or  less  converging  the  axes  ajre  almost 
involuntary  and  synchronous  ;  hence,  if  Mr.  Ingles  Rogers's  eyes  were 
in  the  dark,  their  axes  might  be  parallel,  and  then,  of  course,  two,  if 
any,  images  would  be  given,  and  the  focussing  would  be  for  distance. 
This,  the  only  feasible  explanation,  is  open  to  the  objection  that,  it 
the  eyes  were  focussed  for  distance,  the  issuing  rays  would  form  no 
image  at  all,  as  they  would  be  parallel.  Mr.  Ingles  Rogers  is  on 
the  horns  of  a  dilemma  on  these  counts  alone.  Let  us  grant  that 
the  eyes  were  not  focussed  for  distance,  and  that,  by  some  inex- 
plicable means,  he  can  turn  his  eyes  outwards,  and  keep  them  so  and 
immovable  for  a  third  of  an  hour,  he  huj  to  face  another  difficulty. 
If  retina,  eye,  and  plate  were  similarly  placed  as  retina,  eye,  and 
stamp,  the  image  of  the  stamp  ought,  by  the  Liws  of  conjugate  foci, 
to  project  its  luminosity  on  to  a  space  exactly  the  size  of  the  original 
stamp,  whereas,  in  the  view  printed,  it  is  about  half  a  centimetre 
high,  or  one  fifth  of  the  true  size.  I  don't  think  Mr.  Ingles  Rogers 
will  be  heard  of  again. 

Messrs.  Iladdon  and  Grundy  are  giving  us  the  results  of  some  more 
of  their  invaluable  experiments.  AN'ith  regard,  however,  to  the  s-ilu- 
bility  of  silver  in  hypo  in  the  presence  of  air  not  having  been  pre- 
viously observed,  it  is  very  probable  that  they  are  correct,  so  far  as 
a  scientifically  expressed  statement  is  involved ;  but  I  think  many 
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photographers  must  have  been  practically  acquainted  with  the  fact, 
seeing  that  a  negative  fresh  from  the  hypo  reared  up  to  dry  will 
lose  very  considerably  in  strength  in  twenty-four  hours.  Of  course, 
this  is  not  a  proof  that  metallic  silver  has  been  dissolved,  though  it 
is  probable  that  such  is  the  case. 

What  a  huge  pother  has  been  created  over  a  simple  matter — 
chemists  and  the  sale  of  poisons.  The  matter  lies  in  a  nutshell,  and 
is  really  outside  any  real  disputation.  The  supreme  legislature  of 
this  country,  with  the  best  advisers  to  help  them,  devised  a  scheme 
to  diminish  the  risk  of  poisoning  by  misadventure  or  otherwise,  and 
passed  an  Act  rendering  it  illegal  for  any  but  a  man  who  had  passed 
a.  certain  examination  to  sell  certain  poisons.  The  men  who  pass 
these  examinations  are  those  who  keep  chemists'  and  druggists'  shops, 
and  the  only  object  of  passing  the  examinations  is  to  enable  them  to 
sell  these  poisons,  either  in  making  up  prescriptions  or  open  sale. 
Can  any  one  say  that  it  is  fair  to  these  traders,  who  have  to  go  to 
great  expense  and  give  much  time  to  qualify  for  the  examinations, 
to  render  this  perfectly  nugatory,  and  wasted  money  and  time,  by 
permitting  the  sale  of  poisons  by  any  other  than  such  qualified  men  ? 
Let  us  all  be  reasonable  and  just  over  the  matter.  Get  the  law 
altered,  if  desirable  ;  but  don't  throw  a  great  burden  on  an  honest 
trader  and  give  him  no  benefit  from  it.  Incidentally  one  writer  says 
he  cannot  get  as  pure  chemicals  from  a  "  chemist "  as  from  a  photo- 
graphic dealer.     It  is  mere  rubbish  to  talk  in  that  strain. 

We  have  had  some  really  valuable  hints  about  dark-room  illu- 
mination of  late,  which,  read  with  judgment,  should  be  of  aid  to 
almost  every  one.  I  say  with  judgment  advisedly,  for  an  amateur 
was  heard  to  say  the  other  day  that  all  he  could  learn  from  recent 
talk  about  dark-room  lights  was  that  yellow  and  other  windows 
would  fog,  and  that  the  proper  light  to  change  plates  by  was  an 
ordinary  unshaded  candle. 

This  remark  was  probably  brought  about  by  reading  the  well- 
worn  dictum  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "  safe  light,  and  it  is 
all  a  question  of  time."  No  photographer  of  scientific  attainments 
would  doubt  the  truth  of  this  dictum,  which,  expressed  in  other 
words,  is  that,  give  it  time  enough,  a  gelatine  plate  is  sensitive  to 
all  luminous  (not  to  speak  of  invisible)  radiations.  This  being,  as 
it  undoubtedly  is,  absolutely  true,  I  am  constantly  marvelling  at  the 
crass  stupidity  of  some  writers  who  assert  that  orthochromatic  effects 
cannot  be  obtained,  even  by  the  aid  of  screens,  on  ordinary  plates. 

I  will  conclude  my  lucubrations  by  calling  attention  to  the  cool 
impertinence  of  a  correspondent  "  Amateur  (London,  N.W.),"  who 
wishes  to  know  if  it  is  not  unfair  for  a  professional  to  charge  a  stiff 
price  "  to  one  who  knows  the  cost  of  everything  used  "  for  taking  a 
first-class  negative  that  he,  the  amateur,  may  print-copies  from  for 
his  friends  ?  Putting  aside  the  fact  that  this  amateur  is  extremely 
unlikely  to  know  anything  whatever  of  the  cost  to  a  professional  of 
taking  a  negative,  one  is  inclined  to  ask  whether  he  ever  grumbled 
at  having  to  pay  a  guinea  for  a  first-class  prescription  from  a  first- 
class  doctor  when  he  well  knew  the  cost  of  his  ink  and  paper  ? 

Free  Lance. 

♦ 

ELECTROGRAPHY. 

Most  of  the  periodicals  have  given  some  notice  on  the  subject  of  the 
"  new  photography  "  (so  misnamed)  based  upon  the  alleged  discovery 
of  so-termed  "  Rontgen  rays."  This  has  been  quite  a  mania.  I  have 
already  pointed  out  in  this  Journal  that  distinct  images  derived 
from  electric  induction  have  been  obtained  by  Professor  Draper 
through  intervening  opaque  substances  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 
The  recent  impressions  appearing  in  support  of  the  existence  of  such 
"  new  rays  "  are  mere  hazy  shadowgrams.  The  advocates  of  newly 
discovered  rays  are  in  a  state  of  perplexity  concerning  them.  They 
are  stated  as  not  refrangible,  and  therefore  not  in  the  spectrum,  but 
somewhere  outside,  and  so  cannot  belong  to  it  ;  therefore  the  lens 
maker  is  unable  to  utilise  them  optically  for  picture-making,  and 
consequently  results  must  be  more  imperfect  as  distance  is  increased. 
The  most  distinct  impressions  are  those  in  which  prints  have  been 
obtained  with  the  object  in  close  proximity  to  the  sensitised  surface. 
The  exciting  agency  is  electric  induction.  When  an  object  is  placed 
in  the  field  of  an  electric  discharge,  certain  parts,  either  external 
or  internal,  of  various   degrees    of   density   or  conductivity  either 


facilitate  or  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  radiations,  and  so  cause  a 
difference  in  the  impression  that  will  result  in  a  picture  of  the 
structure. 

Improvements  may  be  advanced  in  two  directions.  First,  by 
concentrating  the  energy  of  the  electric  discharge.  Continuous 
sparking  is  not  so  proportionately  energetic;  a  quiet,  continuous- 
current  is  more  productive.  For  this  a  simple  priating  frame  may 
be  constructed' from  a  wooden  box,  the  interior  of  the  lid  to  be  either 
insulated  or  not.  This  should  be  furnished  with  a  pendent  group- 
of  sharp  pin  points,  and  the  bottom  similarly  provided  with  re- 
ceiving points.  On  connecting  the  lid  with  the  conductor  of  a 
Wimshurst  machine  in  operation,  a  quick,  non-luminous  discharge 
will  fake  place  between  the  points,  and  the  object  to  be  copied  is- 
superposed  upon  the  sensitive  plate,  both  being  laid  in  the  closed, 
box. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  chemical  nature  of  the  sensitive  plate 
Although  unquestionably  the  presence  of  weak  electrical  currents 
will  affect  ordinary  photographic  plates,  yet  there  may  be  materials 
that  are  relatively  insensible  to  light,  but  highly  sensitive  to- 
electric  influence. 

Starchedjpaper  sensitised  with  potassiiim  iodide  is  usually  employed 
for  electric  indications,  as  in  the  ozometer ;  or,  if  a  point  emitting 
electricity  is  traced  over  the  surface,  a  blue  line  will  follow  from 
the  liberation  of  free  iodine,  which  colours  the  starch.  This  is  a 
common  test  for  either.  The  decomposition  of  the  iodide  is  probably- 
due  to  the  liberation  of  a  minute  trace  of  nitric  acid  from  the  air,, 
which  always  accompanies  a  free  electric  discharge.  On  account  of 
its  blue  colour  this  impression  is  not  well  adapted  for  printing  from,, 
and  is  rather  fugitive.  The  discovery  of  a  compound  that  is  highly 
sensitive  to  free  electric  radiations,  and  which  can  be  developed' 
to  a  dark  tone,  and  be  duly  fixed,  is  quite  within  the  province  of 
the  photographic  chemist. 

I  now  end  the  subject.  I  adhere  to  the  free  electric  induction. 
theory,  which  alone  accounts  for  every  result,  and  leave  the  "new 
ray"  advocates  to  prove  some  separate  influence,  if  they  are  able- 
to  do  so,  the  evidence  of   which  at  present  is  very  unsatisfactory.. 

F.  H.  Wenham. 


THE  "NEW  PHOTOGEAPHY." 


Instantaueocs  photography  with  the  X  rays. — In  the  experiments  at. 
Toronto  University,  Herr  Bontgen's  X  rays  are  focussed  downwards  by  a- 
glass  bell  over  the  Crookes'  tube,  thus  enabling  instautaneous  photographs 
to  be  taken.  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  reports  the  appearance  of  photo- 
graphic halation,  indicating,  a  reflection  of  the  X  rays.  Mr.  Edison 
believes  that  some  experiments  upon  which  he  has  been  engaged  indicate 
a  method  of  hardening  and  tempering  aluminium  to  the  quality  of  steel.. 


Last  week,  at  Qneen's  Hospital,  Birmingham,  a  successful  operation  was 
performed  with  the  aid  of  the  Eontgen  rays.  A  fortnight  ago,  a 
Mrs.  Berry  ran  a  needle  into  her  hand,  and  the  hand  became  muchi 
swollen.  Dr.  Hall  Edwards  took  a  photograph  of  the  hand,  and  the 
needle  was  clearly  seen.  The  operators  extracted  it  with  the  aid  of  the . 
print,  and  speak  highly  of  the  assistance  it  had  been  to  them. 

Dr.  MoKenzie  Davidson,  of  Aberdeen,  has  utilised  the  Eontgen  rays  for 
the  removal  of  a  needle  from  the  foot  of  a  patient.  The  needle  was  only 
one  inch  long,  and  when  its  exact  position  had  been  detected  by  means  of 
shadowgrams  obtained  by  the  rays,  it  was  extracted  by  the  medical  i 
gentleman.  

Db.  J.  J.  Thomson  has  discovered  an  even  more  delicate  test  tor  the 
presence  of  these  ra;s  than  the  photographic  plate,  as  he  finds  that,  if  a 
metallic  electrically  charged  plate  be  perfectly  insulated  and  even  bedded 
in  paraflin,  ebonite,  sulphur,  or  other  non-conductor,  and  then  exposed  tO' 
Eontgen's  rays,  it  rapidly  loses  its  charge,  whether  such  charge  be 
positive  or  negative.  This  fact  is  particularly  interesting,  as  showing 
that  all  substances  through  which  these  rays  are  passing  become  for  the 
time  being  conductors  of  electricity.  It  has  been  asserted  by  other 
observers  that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  provide  oneself  with  a- 
Crookes'  tube  and  the  necessary  electrical  apparatus,  as  the  light  from  a 
few  inches  of  burning  magnesium  ribbon,  and  even  from  less  intense, 
sources  of  light  than  this,  evolve  certain  rays  which  are  also  capable  of. 
passing  through  opaque  bodies,  such  as  wood,  and  impressing  themselves- 
on  a  photographic  plate  beneath. 


Much  attention  is  being  given  at  Eome  to  the  discovery  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Balvioni,  of  Perugia.     An  instrument  called  a  oryptoscope  adaptedi 
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to  the  eye  enables  the  vision  by  means  of  the  Bontgen  rays  to  penetrate 
opaqae  bodies.  It  is  stated  that  Professor  Salviooi  is  perfecting  bis 
discovery,  which  will  acquire  as  much  importance  as  that  of  Rontgen's 
itself.  The  experiments  hitherto  made  are  of  the  most  conclusive 
character.  The  retina  of  the  eye  is  impressed  by  means  of  the  crypto- 
scope  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  a  photographic  plate. 


The  first  practical  demonstration  in  a  London  hospital  of  the  Bontgen 
discovery  in  regard  to  a  living  subject  was  given  last  week  at  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  before  the  members  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Society.  Dr. 
Mackenzie,  one  of  the  assistant  physicians,  presided,  and  was  supported 
by  a  large  gathering.  The  experiments  were  conducted  by  Mr.  A.  F. 
Stanley  Kent,  late  demonstrator  of  physiology,  who  briefly  described  the 
new  process.  The  first  experiment  was  a  most  interesting  one  to  those 
present.  The  subject  was  a  young  medical  student  of  St.  Thomas's,  who, 
during  the  day,  had  had  the  misfortune  to  break  one  of  the  fingers  of  his 
right  hand.  This  hand  was  photographed,  and  the  plate  when  developed 
showed  the  exact  position  of  the  fracture  in  the  bone  of  the  finger. 


Db.  CABJiTON  Simon,  of  New  Tork,  a  pupil  of  Charcot,  has,  it  is  said, 
stolen  a  march  on  Mr.  Edison  by  inventing  a  process  which  has  enabled 
him  to  photograph  his  own  brain.  For  three  years  past  Dr.  Simon  had 
been  working  quietly  towards  his  end.  Beports  of  Professor  Rontgen's 
discoveries  and  Mr.  Edison's  experiments  hastened  his  researches,  and  last 
wtek  his  labours  were  rewarded  by  results  which,  though  still  incomplete, 
were  fairly  satisfying.  An  ordinary  camera  with  platinum  plates  {sic) 
was  employed.  Dr.  Simon  is  not  yet  prepared  to  explain  his  process  in 
detail.  In  making  a  statement  to  an  interviewer,  however,  he  said  :  The 
rays  I  use  in  conjunction  with  sound,  and  they  are  electric  rays  so  far  as 
the  light  is  concerned.  I  produce  the  effect  by  attraction  of  the  light  and 
propulsion  through  the  brain  substance.  At  the  time  of  photographing 
the  whole  internal  chamber  of  th»  brain  is  illuminated.  My  discovery  is 
not  consequent  on  the  application  of  the  cathode  ray  to  photography. 


The  Britith  Medical  Journal  publishes  the  second  part  of  the  report  by 
Mr.  Sydney  Rowland  on  the  application  of  the  new  photography  to 
medicine  and  surgery.  New  light  must  be  thrown  on  the  problem  of  the 
tube  and  its  adjustment  to  the  current  before  the  new  method  can  be 
accepted  as  a  means  of  clinical  diagnosis.  A  photograph  of  a  human 
foot  by  Mr.  Rowland  shows  very  clearly  the  nature  of  the  bone  changes 
and  the  atrophy  produced  by  the  wearing  of  tight  boots  ;  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  new  methods,  if  they  can  demonstrate  positively 
the  injurious  changes  wrought  in  the  texture  and  structure  of  the  human 
body,  will  make  more  powerfully  for  health  than  any  agency  we  have 
previously  known.  

Fbom  inquiries  made  at  some  of  the  principal  metropolitan  hospitals,  it 
appears  that  preparations  are  in  progress  at  several  for  experiments  with 
the  Bontgen  rays.  Dr.  Bellington  Smith,  Surgical  Registrar  at  Guy's 
Hospital,  stated  that  in  the  electrical  department  active  preparations 
were  being  made  in  the  direction  of  constructing  the  apparatus  necessary 
to  conduct  the  experiments  by  the  new  process.  Considerable  difficulty 
had  been  experienced  in  getting  vacuum  tubes  of  sufficient  strength  for 
the  purpose,  but  it  was  hoped  the  apparatus  would  be  quite  complete  in 
a  few  days'  time,  and  experiments  would  be  made  as  suitable  cases  came 
forward.  As  to  the  invention  itself.  Dr.  Smith  said  he  thought  it  would 
be  extremely  useful  in  determining  the  position  of  a  needle  embedded  in 
the  hand,  a  class  of  accident  that  was  very  common  in  connexion  with 
public  hospitals.  It  would  be  a  benefit  also  in  assisting  physicians  to 
find  out  the  position  of  a  new  or  old  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  leg  or 
arm  ;  and,  further,  it  would  prove  of  great  help  in  finding  the  position  of 
a  bullet  in  limbs  of  the  body.  About  a  year  ago,  a  man  was  admitted  to 
Guy's  on  his  return  from  Africa,  where  he  had  received  a  wound  in  the 
head  from  a  bullet,  part  of  which  remained  in  his  skull,  and  very  great 
diflBculty  was  experienced  in  extracting  the  missile.  In  such  a  case  as 
this  the  new  invention  would  have  been  of  great  service. 


PsorEggoR  0.  J.  LoDOE,  at  the  University  College,  Livnpooi,  tha  oUmt 

night,  is  reported  to  have  said  it  was  now  proved  that  n<)nt^en's  rayt 
were  not  streams  of  electrified  matter,  but  it  waa  quite  possible  that  som« 
crucial  experiment  might  soon  be  made  which  would  i«t  at  rad  tb« 
present  doubts  as  to  the  merit  of  the  rumaioing  liypotbaiM  on  which 
the  discovery  was  to  be  explained.  If  the  rays  were  Dlkk-TioUt  lUtt, 
high  up  in  the  scale  of  the  spectrum,  it  was  probable,  judging  boa  iMir 
effects,  that  the  rapidity  of  their  vibration  was  a  million  timat  graatar 
than  that  of  ordinary  light,  or  about  as  much  more  rapid  than  light  u  iJKht 
was  more  rapid  than  sound.  There  waa  tome  evidanea  in  favour  of 
this,  since  the  raya  were  able  to  diialeotrify  negatively  ehargad  bodiaa. 
At  present,  however,  he  thinks  the  raya  ara  longitodinal  wavaa  ia  tha 
other.  If  so,  the  discovery  would  open  np  a  dapartmaot  of  phyaioa  aa 
large  as  light,  sound,  or  electricity.  Profeaaor  Sohnatar  pointad  oat  tha 
face  of  Newton  having  held  that  fine  particles  of  light  ooiud  paaa  through 
opaque  substances.  It  was  now  established  that  light  and  aoand  wan 
transmitted  with  differing  speeds  through  varying  substanoea.  Han, 
however,  were  rays  which  seemed  to  go  at  almost  tha  aama  ipaad  throagh 
everything,  and  which  were  not  acted  upon  by  a  lana.  Than  waa  a 
feeling  on  the  part  of  physicists  that  in  these  rays  we  were  on  tha  are  of 
a  discovery  of  something  which  links  the  hitherto  isolated  force  of  gravity 
with  that  of  the  higher  forces  of  natare. 


Mb.  a.  W.  Pobteb,  the  Lecturer  on  Physics  at  University  College,  said  he 
had  been  repeating  a  great  deal  of  Professor  Rontgen's  work,  both  as 
regarded  verification  and  also  the  extension  of  it.  There  seemed  to  be 
some  hope  of  settling  the  question  soon  as  to  the  nature  of  the  rays  with 
which  the  photographs  were  taken.  He  had  been  successful  in  obtammg 
some  of  the  "  sharpest  "  photographs  under  the  new  process  that  had  yet 
been  procured  in  England,  and  probably  with  the  least  power  and  with 
the  shortest  exposure.  His  maximum  time  for  exposure  was  two  and  a 
half  minutes,  and  he  had  obtained  some  very  excellent  results.  Attempts 
to  take  thick  objects,  such  as  the  vertebroo,  had  failed  up  to  the  present, 
owing  to  the  radiation  becoming  diffused  through  the  thick  obstacle,  and 
probably,  owing  to  this  latter  fact,  the  use  of  the  new  process  in  surgery 
would  be  of  a  hmited  nature.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Porter  said  that  dozens 
of  medical  men  had  visited  the  laboratory  to  vritness  the  experiments,  and 
very  great  interest  was  being  taken  in  the  matter. 


THB  TRAILL  TAYLOR  MEMORIAL. 
FouBTB  SoBSORiFrioa  List. 

Britannia  Works  Co.    ..  

i'holoi/raphic  Times  (New  York)        

Birmingham  Photographic  Society 

Richmond  Camera  Club  

Mr.  J.  W.  Gifford        

„    F.  Ince        

Major  Lysaght 

Mr.  J.  J.  Walker  

„    J.  Nesbit 

Dr.  J.  J.  Aeworth         

Messrs.  Window  &  Grove       

Mr.  E.  W.  Foxlee         

„    W.  Barry  (Hull) 

,,    H.  J.  Burton  

„    J.  W.  Marchant 

„    O.  Scamell 

,,    G.  Watmough  Webster 

„    P.  Everitt 

„    E.  Clilton 

„    G.  W.  Atkins        

„    G.  Bankart 

„    G.R.  Baker  

,,    A.  Glendinning     

„    J.  E.  Shaw 

„    T.  Bromwich         

,,    A.  Levy  (Paris) 

Per  Mr.  George  Mason — 

Mr.  George  Mason  (Glasgow) 

,,    John  Stuart  , 

,,    John  Bpenoer  „         

Mestrs.  T.  &  R.  Annan  &  Sons  (Glasgow) 

Mr.  W.  Lang,  jun.  (Glasgow)  

„    J.  L.  Cox  (Glasgow)        

,,    A.  A.  Inglis  (Edinburgh) 

„    John  Henderson  (Perth) 

„    A  Brown  (Falkirk)  

„    W.  M.  Bodgers  (Stirling) 

Per  Mr.  H.  W.  Bibbs  (Edinburgh) 

Mr.  W.  Crooke 

„    R.  Ayton ■ 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PLATE-SPEEDS  COMMITTBB 

[Ro7al  Photogmphio  Sooietjr.l 
To  THE  COCNCIL  OF  THB  ROTAL  PhOIOORATBIC  SoOWTT. 

YouB  Committee  have  to  report  that,  appointed  by  Coonea  oe  April  88. 
1894,  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  best  method  of  dUermmtng  fuue 
speeds,  they  have  given  the  matter  their  consideration. 

The  difficulty  which  they  encountered  at  the  very  outset  of  thwr  wort 

lay  in  the  apparent  impossibility  of  defining  the  V^^^J^V^^  ^ 

plate  in  a  sufficienUy  expUcit  manner,  at  the  same  ttoa  »W^»« 

definition  wide  enough  to  embrace  what  is  usuaUy  meant  Hy  Uie  «««♦_, 

Your  Committee  found  that  practically  four  systems  <><  P^?<|~ 

I  measurement  were  before  the  pubUo,  which  might  be  daaonbwl  aa  tnoM 
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of:— Captain  Abney,  Messrs.  Hnrter  &  Driffield,  Mr.  Spurge,  Mr. 
Warnerke  (there  are  also  two  systems  recommended  in  1889  and  1891 
respectively  by  the  International  Congress  at  Paris  and  Bruaselt)  and  a 
series  of  experiments  were  undertaken  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether 
these  four  systems,  differing  widely  in  method,  yielded  accordant  or  dis- 
cordant results.  It  was  soon  thought  necessary,  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
parison, to  lay  down  a  definite  constant  development,  and  your  Committee 
agreed  that  their  experiments  should  be  conducted  by  developing  at  a 
temperature  of  70°  Fahr.  for  four  and  six  minutes  with  a  developer  of 
the  following  composition  : — 

Pyrogallol 2        grammes  or    2  giains. 

Potassium  bromide 0  5  „        „     Ud   „ 

Anhydrous  sodium  carbonate     6  <,        »     ^      » 

Crystallised  sodium  sulphite    20  „        „   20      „ 

Water    437-5  o.  c.      „        „     1  fluid  ounce. 

Working  under  these  conditions,  two  plates  of  difierent  make  were 
te'>ted  by  the  Committee  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their  relative  speed  by 
various  methods,  and  it  was  found  that  all  these  gave  identical  results 
except  one,  the  speed  ratio  of  the  two  by  three  methods  being  given  as 
6  :  1,  by  a  fourth  as  9  :  1. 

Further  experiments  using  the  same  developer,  but,  instead  of 
developing  for  a  fixed  time,  continuing  the  development  until  fog 
appeared,  showed  that  this  concurrence  in  the  case  of  the  two  plates  was 
probably  accidental,  since  the  readings  of  six  plates  differed  widely,  as 
shown  by  the  table  below. 

The  vertical  columns  give  the  various  readings  of  each  of  the  plates  1, 
2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  the  horizontal  columns  give  the  readings  by  any  one 
experimenter  of  the  set  of  plates,  the  speed  of  plate  1  for  purposes  of 
comparison  in  each  laie  beiug  taken  as  100. 


Plate  number. 

Experimenter. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

A       

100 

12-3 

65 

019 

23 

14 

B       

100 

97 

33 

0-23 

10-5 

10  5 

C       

100 

12 

20 

1-7 

14 

6 

D       

100 

18 

45 

2 

40 

12 

E       

100 

14 

25 

•J 

14 

10 

F       

100 

16 

31 

2 

31 

10 

G      

100 

31 

50 

016 

31 

125 

H      

100 

20 

33-3 

0-39 

28-5 

5-26 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  tven  the  order  of  their  rapidity  differs  by 
various  systems,  the  order  beiug  as  follows  (the  fas  est  being  put 
first)  :— 


A 
B 
C 
1) 
B 


2 
2 
6 
6 
6 


4. 
4. 
4. 


4. 


1     .     3 


2    .     6 


Tour  Committee  would  emphasise  the  fact  that  these  differences  were 
obtained  with  the  use  of  identical  developers. 

Yoiu  Committee  have  to  report  that,  so  far,  they  cannot  see  a  way  to 
recommend  any  system  of  speed  determination  without  the  employment 
of  identical  development  both  for  the  test  and  for  the  subsequent  use  of 
the  particular  plate  in  question, 

four  Committee  have  also  to  report  that  for  reproduction  by  photo- 
graphy, where  accuracy  is  required,  (hey  are  unable  to  see  that  exposures 
described  by  Messrs.  Hurler  <S  Driffield  as  belonging  to  the  period  of 
under-exposure  and  to  the  period  of  over-exposure  are  of  any  value  what- 
ever, although  they  might,  on  the  other  hand,  be  of  utility  under  some 
circumstances. 


PHOrOQBAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  IBELAND'S  EXHIBITION. 
Last  week  the  annual  Exhibition  in  connexion  with  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Ireland  was  opened  in  the  Society's  Hall,  35,  Dawson-streit,  by 
the  Conntesa  Cadogan,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assemblage  of  ladies 


and  gentlemen.  The  number  of  exhibits  exceeds  500,  the  increase  on 
previous  years  being  largely  due  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  department, 
which  embraces  a  splendid  collection  of  Irish  scenic  views  gathered 
together  as  a  result  of  a  competition  held  in  connexion  with  the  Ex- 
hibition under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Irish  Tourist  Association  and  the 
Boyal  Dublin  Society  to  exploit  the  picturesque  parts  of  the  country  as 
a  happy  hunting  ground  for  folks  who  indulge  in  holiday  travel. 

On  entering  the  hall,  we  were  struck  by  the  fine  case  of  photographic 
appliances  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Curtis  Brothers,  of  Suffolk-street, 
Dublin.  Their  well-known  Trinity  hand  camera  is  shown,  together  with 
a  number  of  pliotographs  taken  by  it,  which  bears  testimony  to  the  high- 
class  results  which  are  obtained  by  its  use — we  notice  that  there  are  some 
good  improvements  made  in  the  '96  pattern.  Another  article  which  this 
firm  have  introduced  is  specially  refined  and  washed  hypo,  put  up  in 
neat  drums,  in  quantities  of  1  lb.  ;  the  crystals  are  very  small,  which 
dissolve  quickly.  We  noticed  a  number  of  fine  results  taken  on  the  Gem 
plates,  which  prove  the  great  rapidity  of  these  plates.  There  is  a  very 
tine  folding  Kodak  shown,  of  whole-plate  size,  also  the  new  Kodet. 
Amongst  other  things  with  which  we  were  struck  is  a  very  nicely  got-np 
EuBsian  iron  lantern,  which  is  a  really  practical  instrument,  having  all  the 
necessary  adjustments.  There  were  many  more  of  this  firm's  speciali- 
ties, too  numerous  to  mention,  all  of  which  made  a  most  effective 
display,  for  which  they  deserve  great  credit. 

In  Class  I.,  for  landscapes,  Mr.  George  Mansfield,  J. P.,  Morristown, 
Naas,  a  past  President  of  the  Society,  has  secured  the  silver  medal  for  a 
beautiful  series  of  river  and  tree  scenery  of  refined  and  delicate  outline, 
foremost  amongst  which  Is  a  fog  study  of  exceptional  merit.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Keogh  wins  the  bronze  medal  with  some  pretty  examples  of  land  and 
water  effects,  and  a  cottage  scene  from  Lough  Derg,  near  Killaloe.  Mr. 
A.  E.  Home,  R.M.,  secures  honourable  mention  for  a  number  of  river 
scenes  from  the  West  of  Ireland.  In  Class  II.,  for  pictorial  subjects 
taken  with  hand  camera,  Mr.  J.  M.  Eeogh  wins  first  prize  for  some 
admirable  snap-shots  of  scenery  at  Llanberris,  North  Wales.  Mr.  H. 
GooJwillie  obtains  second  prize  for  yachting  subjects  at  Kingstown, 
embodying  some  tine  cloud  effects.  In  Class  III. ,  for  hand  camera  work 
on  street  scenes,  the  silver  and  bronze  medals  fall  respectively  to  the  lots 
of  Mr.  J.  M.  Keogh  and  Mr.  J.  Simpson,  the  subjects  being  photographed 
by  both  during  a  tour  in  Normandy,  and  including  quaint  street  and  sea- 
side selections  and  churches,  which  will  be  inspected  with  interest,  and 
Mr.  Goodwillie  is  honourably  mentioned.  In  Class  V.,  for  architecttu-al 
and  archseological  subjects,  the  exhibits  are  specially  attractive,  and  Mr. 
J.  A.  C.  Enthven,  Secretary  to  the  Society,  wins  the  silver  medal  for  a 
series  of  pictures  depicting  buildings  taken  in  Shrewsbury  during  last 
year's  Photographic  Convention  in  that  town.  An  impressive  sample  of 
the  cunning  shown  by  the  winner  in  the  manipulation  of  the  camera  is 
found  in  the  picture  of  Buildwass  Abbey,  and  other  kindred  landmarks 
of  the  past  are  no  less  effectively  dealt  with.  Mr.  H.  Goodwillie  was 
awarded  a  bronze  medal  for  tasteful  Irish  views  and  a  first-class  picture 
of  Cologne  Cathedral.  Mr.  J.  W.  Kelsall  obtained  honourable  mention 
for  some  capital  reproductions  of  archways  of  the  ninth- century  period. 
Class  VI.  is  devoted  to  lantern  sUdes  of  landscapes,  which,  of  course,  are 
not  "  hung,"  but  will  be  exhibited  with  limelight  each  evening  of  the 
Exhibition.  The  silver  medal  was  won  by  Mr  J.  Simpson,  and  Mr.  G. 
M.  Eoche  was  the  winner  of  the  bronze  medal,  Mr.  J.  A.  C.  Buthven 
receiving  honourable  mention.  In  Class  VII.,  for  lantern  slides  other 
than  landscapes,  Mr.  J.  Simpson  won  the  silver  medal,  and  Mr.  J.  M. 
Keogh  secured  the  bronze  medal,  Mr.  Goodwillie  receiving  honourable 
mention.  In  Class  VIII. ,  for  members  who  never  before  won  a  prize  Mr. 
J.  H.Gane  won  the  silver  medal  for  a  dainty  bit  of  river  scenery,  and  hon- 
ourable mention  was  divided  between  Mr.  M.  F.  Keogh,  whose  Alpine 
scenery  examples  were  capital,  and  Miss  Ida  Lynch,  whose  pictures  were 
mostly  taken  in  Malta,  were  very  artistic. 

In  the  Champion  Class,  which,  unlike  the  foregoing  competitions,  was 
open  to  others  than  members  of  the  Society,  Mr.  W.  M.  Warnerke,  of 
Glasgow,  won  the  silver  medal  with  a  really  brilUant  study  of  the  sea  aC 
lona,  the  beautiful  sky  conditions,  the  strand,  and  the  waves  being 
brought  out  with  charming  richness,  while  the  picturesquely  clad  fisher 
girls,  gracefully  posed  in  the  foreground,  were  done  more  than  usual 
justice  with  the  camera.  Mr.  Howard  Esler  obtained  the  bronze  medal 
for  a  splendid  conception  of  autumn.  The  Werner  medal,  for  the 
mo&t  artistic  picture  on  exhibition,  was  won  by  Mr.  George  Mansfield 
with  an  exquisite  river  scene.  A  unique  feature  of  the  display  is  a 
series  of  pictures  by  Mr.  Goodwillie,  representing  the  various  periods  of 
the  spectacle  of  ths  "  Buffs  "  parade  at  the  military  tournament  last 
year  in  BaUsbridge,  which,  having  regard  to  the  bad  light  available  in 
the  interior  of  the  building,  was  singularly  successful.  Mr.  G.  M. 
Eoche  has  on  view  an  interesting  view  of  the  recent  shipwreck  at 
Kingstown.  In  the  Irish  Views  Department  in  connexion  with  the 
tourist  traffic,  a  high  standard  of  artistic  treatment  has  been  reached. 
The  first  prize  of  51.  has  been  won  by  Mr.  J.  A.  C.  Buthven  for  a  splendid 
picture  entitled  Evening  on  the  Liffey,  which  depicts,  with  great  boldness 
and  excellent  perspective  details,  the  river  as  seen  from  the  Howard  side 
of  Carlisle  (Bridge.  One  of  Guinness'  steamers  is  alongside  the  quays, 
and  the  twilight,  sky  is  most  happily  porirayed.  Mr.  V.  C.  Curry,  Lis- 
more,  wins  the  second  prize  of  3/.,  his  exhibit  being  Uunashed  Glen,  an 
impressive  btndy  of  boulder  and  bush  in  rugged  grandeur.  Mr.  E.  E. 
Barrow  is  awarded  the  third  prize,  value  2i. ,  for  a  view  of  the  Happy. 
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Family  Mountains  at  Killamey,  in  which  lake,  mountain  peaks,  and  sky 
combine  to  form  a  majestic  piece  of  landscape  work.  Thirty  certificates 
will  also  be  awarded  in  this  competition,  which  entitles  the  exhibitors  to 
receive  10s.  6d.  as  fee  for  right  of  reproduction.  Examples  of  colour 
photography  are  also  Rbown,  and  prints  depicting  the  results  of 
Itontgen's  new  discovery  of  photography,  which  will  penetrate  opaque 
objects,  also  found  a  place  in  the  Exhibition. 


JUDGES'  BEPOET   ON   THE   WATKINS   DEVELOPING 
COMPETITION. 

We  have  been  given  to  understand  that  about  one  hundred  entry  forms 
were  sent  out  to  intending  competitors,  but  the  actual  number  competing 
was  only  seventeen.  Some  ot  these,  however,  sent  in  several  sets  of 
negatives.  In  many  instances  the  conditions  ot  the  competition  were 
not  complied  with. 

In  going  over  the  matter  again,  at  the  request  of  the  members  of  the 
Photographic  Club,  we  see  no  reason  to  alter  our  award  to  Mr.  B.  J. 
Edwards,  or  to  Mr.  Ben  Edwards,  for  the  greatest  difference  in  gradation, 
but  we  have  decided  to  make  a  further  award  of  one  pound  for  a  similar 
result  to  Mr.  John  Sterry. 

We  did  not  find  any  instance,  where  strongly  dissimilar  developers  had 
been  used,  that  the  gradation  was  the  same.  It  is  worth  noticing  that,  in 
most  cases  where  strongly  restrained  developers  had  been  used,  half 
of  the  plate  presented  a  much  more  glossy  appearance.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  note,  where  two  halves  were  exposed  identically,  one  developed  with  a 
normal  developer,  and  the  other  with  a  developer  much  restrained,  the 
latter  is  quite  free  from  halation,  whilst  in  the  former  the  spaces  are 
eaten  np  with  it. 

In  some  cases  the  formula  given  was  so  complicated  that  it  required 
very  abstruse  calculations  to  arrive  at  the  component  qualities.  In 
another  case  trade  developers  had  been  used,  the  constituents  of  which 
were  not  known  to  us.  Although  it  was  not  permitted  to  use  reducing 
agents,  yet  one  competitor  treated  an  exposed  plate  to  the  action  of 
bichromate  of  potass,  which,  of  course,  bad  the  effect  of  destroying  the 
latent  image,  and  so  played  the  part  of  a  reducing  agent. 

In  those  cases  where  the  results  were  similar,  the  developer  was  not  of 
such  varying  strength  as  to  come  under  a  widely  varying  developer. 

We  think  the  results  of  the  competition  open  up  a  new  field  for  further 
experiment  as  to  the  real  action  of  a  highly  restrained  developer. 

In  the  case  of  the  negatives  sent  us  to  adjudicate  upon,  there  appears  no 
room  to  doubt  that  the  scale  of  gradation  has  been  altered. 

J.  B.  B.  Wkllinoton, 

January  21,  1896.  F.  A.  Bbidob. 


itelujEj  aniT  i^ott$. 


Messrs.  C.  M.  Bioqins  &  Co.  are  putting  on  the  market  a  special  brush 
for  their  photographic  mounter. 

Mr.  a.  H.  Bennett,  of  137,  Normsntou  Road,  Derby,  writes :  "  Please 
note  that  I  have  been  appointed  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Derby  Photographic 
Society  in  place  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Scotton,  resigned. " 

Wk  are  informed  that  the  competition  slides  entered  at  the  South  London 
Photographic  Society's  Exhibition  (March  2-7,  1896)  will  be  shown  by  the 
«lectric  lantern,  the  lamp  for  which  will  be  provided  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Beard. 

The  Photoubaphic  Cldb.— The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be 
held  in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  KG.,  at  eight  o'clock, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  February  26.  Travellers'  Night.  A  lecture,  with 
lantern  illustrations,  entitled  A  Trip  through  Brittany,  by  Mr.  Henry  Stittmey. 
Visitors  will  by  welcomed  by  the  members. 

Royal  Photographic  Society. — Technical  Meeting  on  February  26  at  12, 
Hanover-square  at  eight  p.m.  The  Stereoscopic  Photo-chramoscope,  by  Mr. 
F.  K  Ives,  Messrs.  Newton's  Simple  Method  of  Projecting  Stereoscopic 
Pictures,  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater,  F.R.M.S.  Stellar  Photograph!  taken 
loithoul  a  Driving  Clock,  by  Mr.  J.  Lunt,  B.Sc,  F.C.S. 

XiANTKRN  Society  (20,  Hanover-square,  W.). — Meetings  will  be  held  as  under 
at  eight  p.m. : — February  24,  Lantern- slide  Making  as  an  Art,  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Hodges,  F.RP.S.  March  9,  The  New  Photography,  by  Mr.  H.  Suowden 
Ward,  F.R.P.S.  23,  The  Scottish  Alps,  by  Mr.  Lamond  Howie.  Invitations 
to  the  meetings  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  J. 
Bashall,  21,  HoUand-villasroad,  Kensington,  W. 

Messrs.  Smith  &  Brown,  Photographers,  &c.,  of  Scunthorpe,  write : 
"  Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  your  account  of  introduction  ot  the  Hash- 
light  at  Bournemouth  last  week.  The  experience  of  the  South  Coast  Photo- 
graphic Supply  Association  has  repeated  itself  with  us.  We  introduced  a 
flashlight  of  considerable  power  into  our  business  last  week,  and  on  Wednesday 
night  used  it  for  the  first  time ;  the  flash  so  startled  the  people  passing  along 
the  roaids  in  the  vicinity  of  our  studio,  that  many  rushed  to  the  premises  aud 
endeavoured  to  break  open  the  door,  thinking  the  place  was  on  fire,  hut  hi  our 
case  the  tire  brigade  could  not  turn  out,  as  our  town  duui  uot  possess  one.  It 
b  needless  to  say  it  was  a  false  alarm." 


We  have  received  the  following  commnnication  from  Mr.  Hnrbtrt  Oood 
child,  Solicitor,  of  27,  Castle  Meadow,  Norwich :— Febmarr  14,  1806,  Ur. 
Robert  Leamon  Kidd,  deceased.  On  behalf  of  Mra.  Alio*  Marr  KliU  and 
myself,  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  Kolwrt  Leamon  Kidd,  I  hanby  ^r*  yoa 
notice  that  we  have  recently  sold  to  Mesars.  Krnest  Charles  Moigu  and  Harry 
Martin  Dennes,  of  Richmond,  Surrey,  all  the  share  and  int«r«(t  of  th*  above- 
named  deceased  in  the  lirm  of  Morgan  k  Kidd,  of  the  Argeatie  Worka,  Rich- 
mond, Surrey,  and  that  from  henceforth  Messrs.  Mornc  k  Dmnm  m  tiM  loU 
proprietors  of  the  said  business,  and  will  liquidat*  alfUabillUet. 


^Kttnt  Betoie;. 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  nude  between  Pebmary  3  u.d 

February  8,  1896  :— 

Films.— No.  2415.  "Improvements  iu  Photographic  Filou  to  be  acted  on  by 
ROutgen  Rays."    T.  A.  Garrett  and  W.  Lucaa. 

Dbvei/OFINO  Trays.— No.  2494.  "An  Apparatus  to  be  used  in  coonexion 
with  the  Developing  of  Photogra))bic  Negatives."    J,  Lewu. 

FoccjsaiNO  Scales.— No.  2554.  ' '  Improvements  in  Focuming  Scales  for  Photo- 
graphic Cameras."    T.  H.  Clark. 

DiRK  Slides.— No.  2601.  "Improvements  in  Dark  Slides  for  Photographic 
Cameras."    E.  PocKNELU 

Cameras,  &c.— No.  2607.  "An  Improvement  in  Photographic  Cameras,  Hand 
Cameras,  and  Changing  Boxes  for  the  same."    S.  P.  Htatt. 

Lantern  Sudes. — No.  2671.  "Improvements  in  and  relating  to  Magit- 
lantem  Slides."    W.  C.  Pexton. 

COLODRINQ  Photoobafhs.— No.  2711.  "  Improvements  in  Painting  aol 
Colouring  Photographs,  Prints,  Drawings,  and  the  like."    H.  Wiluams. 

Lanterns.— No.  2830.  "Improvements  in  connexion  with  Magic  Laotama 
and  the  like."    S.  H.  CoosiNS. 

Dark  Slides.- No.  2821.  "Improvement*  in  connexion  with  Photographic 
Dark  Slides  or  the  like."    R.  £.  Eooleton. 

Developinq  Platk-holdeb.— No.  2833.  "Photographic  Developing  PUtt- 
holder."     W.  J.  WiSdbum. 

Dark  Slides.— No.  2921.  "Improvements  in  Quadruple  Photographic  Plate- 
holders."    Complete  Specification.    K.  O.  Cone  and  D.  R.  Closb. 
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ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Fkbbdakt  18,— Photo-mechanical   Mmtiog, — Mr.  Chapman   Jones,   F.I.C., 
f.CS.,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  W.  Ohxbhibk  read  a  paper  on 

Hahd  ENGRAVisa  OF  Half-tose  Blocks, 

He  laid  that  the  use  of  the  screen  in  half-tone  work  had  a  tendency  to  flatten 
and  deaden  the  copy  made  by  its  means,  and  consequently  a  large  and 
increasing  amount  ol  attention  had  been  given  to  the  great  improvement  that 
could  sometimes  be  made  by  the  engraver,  and  lew  would  be  found  to  object 
to  this  nse  of  the  engraver's  art  if  the  result  showed  any  real  advantage,  but 
in  too  many  instances  it  was  difBcult  to  detect  that  any  improvement  had 
been  made.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  easy  to  find  examples  of  great  im- 
provement by  the  judicious  use  of  the  graver  in  the  hands  of  careful, 
skilful,  and  artistic  men  who,  by  vigorous  touching  of  the  foreground  and 
careful  quieting  of  some  noisy  features  in  the  background,  had  dene  much  to 
brighten  and  height*  n  the  value  of  the  picture.  It  would  be  well,  if  time  and 
price  allowed,  to  submit  an  impression  of  the  block  to  the  artist  who  produced 
the  original,  but  artists  were  often  lamentably  ignorant  of  the  requirements 
and  possibilities  of  process  work.  The  engraver  should  possess  a  natural  love  of 
art,  and,  if  he  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  original,  the  result  would  be  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned,  and  a  man  who  combined  the  feeling  and  taste  of  an  artist 
with  the  technical  knowledge  and  mechanical  skill  ol  the  engraver  should  be 
fairly  paid  for  his  work.  Tlie  tools  required  for  engraving  on  half-tone  blocks 
were  much  the  same  as  those  employed  in  wood-engraving,  and,  to  enable  the 
operator  to  see  the  picture  and  its  requirements  more  distinctly,  the  ink  roller 
should  be  passed  carefully  over  the  plate,  and  some  finely  powdered  chalk 
rubbed  into  the  interstices.  The  screen  used  in  making  a  block  upon  which 
hand  work  was  to  be  put  should  have  from  150  to  200  lines  to  the  inch,  for  the 
diificulties  of  the  toucher  were  accentuated  if  a  coarse  screen  was  used.  He 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  half-tone  process  might  speedily  be  placed  on  a 
sound  business  basis  with  respect  to  remuneration,  and  to  secure  this  there 
should  be  the  most  complete  narmony  and  singleness  of  aim  on  the  part  of 
operators,  etchers,  and  eugravers,  each  doing  his  part  in  order  to  produce  the 
most  artistic  and  satisfactory  results  in  the  work  committed  to  their  care. 

Mr.  T.  BoLAS  said  that  many  people,  himself  included,  were  of  opinion  that 
the  very  best  and  most  artistic  pnotographic  blocks  were  mad*  before  the 
screen  came  into  use,  and,  as  an  instance,  he  called  attention  to  some  prints 
from  Pretach  blocks  which  appeared  in  the  Society's  Journal  for  the  year  18*0. 

Mr.  Cheshikk  did  not  wish  to  condemn  the  use  of  a  screen,  but  thought  its 
effects  were  often  far  too  prominent. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Bennett  pointed  out  that  the  character  of  the  lining  on  a  half- 
tone was  very  different  to  that  on  a  wood  block,  and  a  wood-engraver  had  to 
learn  something  entirely  new  when  he  started  to  work  on  process  blocks. 
Much  quiet  and  unobtrusive  work  could  be  done  with  multiple  tools  making 
four  or  five  lines  at  a  time.  It  was  very  necessary  that  the  engraver  should 
possess  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  in  order  that  he  might  insert  details  which 
were  either  omitted  or  but  faintly  indicated  in  the  block. 

Mr.  F.  K  Ives  was  of  opinion  that  great  improvement  was  effected  by 
judicious  hand  work,  although  he  had  previously  been  much  prejudiced  against 
it.  He  knew  that  the  proprietors  ol  a  well-known  magazine  sometimes  paid 
for  hand  engraving  alone  on  a  full-page  block  as  much  as  162. 

Mr.  W.  Gamble  had  found  some  advantage  to  arise  by  working  with  an 
ordinary  engraver's  ruling  machine,  and  thought  mechanical  retouching  was 
eminently  suitable  to  a  mechanical  method,  such  as  the  half-tone  process. 

Mr.  BolaS  thought  that  almost  ideal  results  had  been  achieved  by  the  screen 
process,  but  could  not  help  an  old  affection  for  the  Pretsch  method  ;  there  was 
no  doubt  hand  engraving  was  absolutely  necessary  to  produce  useful  blocks 
for  newspaper  illustration. 

After  further  discussion,  Mr,  B.  J.  Edwabds  exhibited  a  new 

Caueba  for  Thbee-coloir  Work, 

designed  to  take  three  negatives  at  the  same  time,  with  similar  exposure,  and 
with  one  lens.  The  light  passing  the  lens  was  received  on  a  translucent 
mirror,  and  reflected  into  a  chamber  immediately  above  the  main  body,  where 
the  negative  for  the  red  sensation  was  produced  on  a  plate  protected  by  a  suit- 
able colour  screen ;  a  portion  of  the  light  having  passed  through  the  first 
mirror  was  reflected  by  a  second  mirror  to  the  top  of  the  body  of  the  camera, 
producing  the  negative  for  the  green  sensation  ;  and,  finally,  the  violet  nega- 
tive was  formed  in  the  usual  position  at  the  back  of  the  camera.  He  found 
the  Zeiss  anastigmat  lens  was  most  suitable  for  obtaining  sharp  focus  and 
identical  size  in  all  the  negatives,  and  thought  that  with  some  little  alteration 
it  would  be  possible  to  take  snap-shots  out  of  doors,  and  portraits  in  the  studio, 
for  three-colour  work.  The  colour  screens  were  made  of  gelatine  or  collodion 
dyed  with  suitable  colours. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASS0CL4.TI0N. 

February  13, — Mr.  Barker  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  E.  T.  'Wright  and  G.  E.  Segall  were  proposed  for  membership.    • 

Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater  showed  two  more  specimens  of  Mr.  Swinton's  work 
with  the  X  rays,  one  of  which  was  a  plaice,  and  another  a  human  foot,  which 
latter  had  an  exposure  of  only  fifty-five  seconds.   - 

Mr.  W.  D.  Welford  showed  a  number  of  photographs  of  stranded  whales  on 
the  New  Zealand  coast,  and  one  of  an  ant  held  by  finger  and  thumb  holding  a 
sixpenny  piece,  which  he  had  calculated  to  be  equal  to  a  man  holding  ten  tons. 

The  Hon.  Secrktary,  referring  to  the  suggestion  made  last  week  that  he 
had  fogged  or  over-exposed  certain  test  plates,  described  some  experiments  to 
prove  the  contrary. 

Enlarqed  Nioatives. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Hodd  proceeded  to  give  bis  paper  and  demonstration  on  EnUuyed 


Negatives.  After  pointing  out  the  advisability  of  using  a  really  serviceable 
camera  for  the  production  of  the  original  negatives,  and  the  evils  attending 
the  use  of  cheap  and  inferior  patterns,  he  advised  beginners  in  this  branch  not 
to  stint  their  first  outlay  if  they  wish  their  enlarged  negatives  to  be  of  any 
value.  He  proposed  only  to  consider  the  making  of  enlarged  negatives  by 
artificial  light,  as  being  more  convenient  to  use  and  leading  to  greater  certainty 
of  result,  and  described  the  necessary  apparatus,  in  the  present  case  consisting 
of  a  folding  baseboard  made  in  the  form  of  a  box  to  hold  the  entire  apparatus 
when  not  in  use,  on  the  top  of  which  were  four  guiding  blocks  to  ensure  the 
lens  and  light  being  being  always  at  the  same  axis.  The  illumination  used 
was  obtained  from  a  Silber  paraffin  burner,  to  which  was  fitted  a  metal 
hood  with  an  oblong  diaphragm  parallel  with  the  source  of  light,  together  with 
a  crescent-shaped  reflector,  the  idea  being  to  cut  off  all  extraneous  light,  while 
a  certain  increase  of  definition  may  be  expected.  A  six-inch  condenser  was 
mounted  on  a  block,  keyed  to  the  baseboard,  and  to  the  same  block  is  also 
fitted  a  carrier  for  quarter-plate  negatives  capable  of  insertion  either  hori- 
zontally or  vertically,  while  at  the  other  end  of  the  board  a  10x8  camera, 
fitted  with  a  rapid  rectilinear  lens  of  six-and-a-qnarter-inches  focus  working 
aperture/ 6,  was  fixed.  Mr.  Hodd  then  discussed  the  most  suitable  kind  of 
negative,  setting  aside  as  useless  any  possessing  hardness,  granularity,  and 
lacking  shadow,  detail,  and  half-tone.  He  preferred  making  a  transparency 
by  contact  rather  than  by  enlarging,  and  mentioned  three  methods — the 
carbon  process,  printing-out  gelatino-chloride  process,  or  an  ordinary  dry 
plate,  the  latter  being  the  one  he  generally  adopted.  He  mentioned  that  it 
was  absolutely  essential  that  the  transparency  should  possess  all  the  detail  and 
half-tone  in  the  original,  and  should  be  almost  free  from  clear  glass,  trans- 
parent, and  not  too  dense  in  the  shadows.  Some  transparencies  were  passed 
round,  the  exposure  with  the  majority  varying  from  five  to  fifteen  seconds  at  a 
distance  of  three  feet  from  the  lamp  flame.  With  regard  to  the  plate  for  this 
purpose,  Messrs.  Hodd  had  found  that  a  good  medium- speed  plate  answers  all 
requirements,  provided  that  a  knowledge  of  its  work  under  different  conditions 
is  possessed  by  the  operator,  and  they  thought  that,  by  the  use  of  a  dry  plate 
for  the  transparency,  very  great  improvement  in  the  result  could  be  made. 
The  formulae  adopted  are  as  follows  :— 

Slock  SoliUiom, 

I. 

Pyro 1  ounce. 

Metabisulphite  of  potash i  ounce. 

DistUled  water  to  i^  ounces,  1  drachm. 

IL 

Carbonate  of  potash 1   ounce. 

Sodium  sulphite  f       ,. 

Water  to    10   ounces. 

m. 

Potassium  bromide  ^ 1  ounce. 

Water  to    10  ounces. 

It  is  recommended  to  take  for  transparencies :  Pyro,  S  minims ;  alkali, 
2  drachms ;  bromide,  5  minims  ;  water  to  10  ounces.  For  enlarged  negatiret : 
Pyro,  30  minims  ;  alluli,  3  drachms  ;  bromide,  10  minims  ;  water  to  1  ounce. 
By  keeping  as  nearly  as  possible  the  transparencies  to  one  standard  density,  it 
was  found  that  an  exposure  of  five  seconds  at  /-22  was  generally  sufficient.  Mr. 
Hodd  also  mentioned  as  an  alternative  process  copying  from  a  print  direct, 
and  some  examples  by  this  method  were  shown.  It  was  recommended  to  give 
both  transparency  and  enlarged  negative  full  exposure,  to  prevent  loss  of  half- 
tone, and  to  ensure  agaiust  irregular  lighting  the  smallest  stop  should  be  in- 
serted when  blue  patches  and  yellow  comers  are  plainly  to  be  seen,  but  which 
are  with  a  large  stop  not  always  visible.  The  composition  of  the  fixing  bath 
was  as  follows  : — 


Hypo 1  pound. 

Water    40  ounces. 

Metabisulphite  of  potash j^  ounce. 


The  Chaieuan  asked  whether  Mr.  Hodd  preferred  a  contact  or  camera  posi- 
tive for  enlarging. 

Mr.  Hodd  replied  he  had  always  used  a  contact  transparency. 
The  Cbairuan  asked  why  metabisulphite  was  added  to  the  hypo  ? 
Mr.  Hodd  said  it  made  the  hypo  acid  and  helped  to  dear  the  negative. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

Wednesday,  February  12, — Mr.  Haes  in  the  chair. 

On  this  evening  the  lower  hall  of  Anderton's  Hotel  was  used  to  accommodate 
the  crowd  of  members  and  friends,  the  occasion  being  the  Club's  annual 
Ladies'  NighL  The  entertainment,  which  consisted  of  an  exhibition  of 
lantern  slides,  examples  of  Professor  Rontgen's  cathodic  silhouettes,  and 
music,  was  under  the  competent  direction  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  and  was 
carried  through  in  his  best  style. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  of  members'  work  was  held  in  the  rooms  ol  the  above 
Society  on  the  13th  and  14th  inst.  The  exhibits  on  the  walls,  although  not  as 
numerous  as  previous  years,  included  some  very  fine  work,  chiefly  brought 
about  by  the  Exhibition  being  a  competitive  one.  The  following  are  the 
Juil(,is'  awards  iu  the  various  classes  : — 

Class  A  ( Landscape,  5x4  and  over). — Mr.  S.  L.  Coulthurst  gained  the  award 
for  A  December  Sunset,  a  simple  but  artistic  study,    Mr.  0.  H.  Webb  also 
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showed  some  excellent  work,  and  Mr.  T.  Chilton  also  had  a  nnmber  of  prints 
of  good  quality. 

Class  B  (Landscape,  5x4  and  under).— Mr.  S.  L.  Conlthurst  was  also  the 
winner  in  this  class  for  a  frame  of  four  quarter-plate  pictures. 

Class  C  (Interiors) —Mr.  J.  Wood,  with  a  set  of  Chatsworth  pictures,  was 
awarded  the  prize,  the  technique  being  very  fine.  Mr.  J.  Wolfendon  also 
showing  good  work  of  Lincoln  and  Hereford  Cathedral. 

Class  D  (Instantaneous).— A  series  of  snap-shots  of  street  life  by  Mr.  Conlt- 
hurst was  first ;  and  of  a  different  character  were  a  frame  of  five  sunsets'  which 
were  of  an  artistic  nature,  the  work  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Cas son.  ' 

Class  E  (Enlargements).— There  was  a  good  entry  for  this  class,  the  prize 
going  to  Mr.  F.  Edwards  for  a  15  x  12  bromide  from  a  quarter-plate  of  A  Street 
in  Liseux :  others  of  excellence  were  Arthog  Lake,  .Mr.  F.  Andrews  and 
Ludlow,  Mr.  J.  W.  Young.  ' 

Class  F  (Lantern  Slides).— This  class  brought  a  large  number  of  entries  a 
set  of  six  various  slides  by  Mr.  Harry  Wade  gaining  the  award ;  other  slides, 
showing  technical  and  artistic  excellence,  were  sent  in  by  Mr  H  M  White- 
field,  Mr.  S.  L.  Conlthurst,  Mr.  J.  Wood,  Mr.  W.  O.  Coote,  and  Mr.  H.  V 
Lawes. 
Class  G  (Stereoscopic  Slides).— Mr.  J.  Wood,  for  a  set  of  six  transparencies 
Class  H  {Uenre).—'So  award. 

Class  I  ( Home  Portraiture) .  —Mr.  J.  W.  Young,  for  a  good  picture  of  Laughinn 
Eyes,  a  brown  toned  study  of  a  girl. 

Apart  from  the  competitions,  there  were  a  number  of  non-competitive 
photographs,  amongst  others  being  Yacht  Mwi-re,  an  enlargement  from  a 
quarter-plate  snap-shot,  by  Mr.  J.  Brier.  Enlargement  of  Leukerbad,  Mr. 
J.  G.  Chapman  ;  a  12  x  10  direct  head  ;  red  carbon  bv  Mr.  H.  Wade  •  and  a 
number  of  half-pl.ite  instantaneous  shots  at  BIackpooI,"hy  Mr.  W.  Toralineon 
Lantern  exhibitions  were  given  each  evening.  On  Thursday  the  13th  by 
Mr.  Harry  Wade,  entitled  Glimpses  and  Glances,  and  embracing  views  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  Cork,  and  the  Blackwater,  English  Lakes,  and  Shakespere's 
country.  On  Friday  evening  by  Mr.  S.  L.  Conlthurst,  entitled  Street  Life  in 
Manchester,  the  audience  in  imagination  walking  through  the  principal  streets 
and  into  the  lowest  slums. 

After  each  exhibition  there  were  shown  on  the  screen  the  slides  sent  in 
for  competition,  and  also  non-competitive  slides  sent  in  for  selection  by 
the  members,  including  Messrs.  J.  Brier,  E.  Woodward,  F.  W.  Andrews 
J.  Whittaker,  and  A.  E.  Casson.  Messrs.  W.  Artinstall,  J.  W.  Wade,  and 
Ueo.  Wheeler  were  the  Judges  in  the  competitions. 


Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club.— Ffbmary  11,  Mr.  J.  W  Coade 
(President)  in  the  chair.— Mr.  R  G.  F.  Kidson  related  his  experiences'of 
The  Troubles  ok  a  TonRiST. 
Mr.  Kidson  gave  an  interesting  and  humorous  narrative  of  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  on  a  tour  with  the  camera,  giving  many  useful  hints  as 
to  carnage  of  luggage,  changing  plates,  packing  the  exposed  plates,  &c.  A 
general  discussion,  occupying  one  and  a  half  hours,  followed,  many  members 
speaking  of  incidents  in  tours  which  they  had  undertaken,  and  of  failures 
through  defects  in  the  apparatus  being  found  out  too  late,  perhaps  only  on 
ilevelopment  of  the  plates  exposed,  and  of  other  things  connected  with  photo- 
graphic touring.  Mr.  Kidson  received  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  meeting 
'or  bringing  forward  a  subject  of  such  practical  importance,  with  the  probable 
result  of  lessening  the  future  troubles  of  tourists  belonging  to  the  Brixton  and 
Clapham  Camera  Club. 

•nr*'?'''"*?"  Cwnera  Club.— A  very  crowded  gathering  of  members  ensued  on 
Wednesday,  the  12th  mst.,  no  doubt  greatly  attracted  by  the   opportunity 
attorded  them  of  inspecting  a  splendid  "one-man"   collection,  consisting  of 
P  j?[-?,      mu      V*''  ™«<'a"ed  and  other  works  of  Mr.  Ralph  W.  Robinson,  of 
Kedhill.     The  above  comprehensive  exposition  of  photographic  possibilities  as 
regards  portraiture,  genre,  and  landscape,  formed  a  delightful  series  of  object- 
lessons,  which  were  studied  and  greatly  admired  by  the  critical  audience 
Hopes  were  freely  expressed  that  so  valuable  and  artistically  praiseworthy  a 
series  might  in  the  near  future  be  displayed  at  some  hall  in  Croydon,  where 
the  general  public  might  be  able  to  inspect  them.     The  annual  report,  which 
the  President  read  to  the  members,  indicates  that  the  Club  is  in  a  wonderfully 
nourishing  condition.     The  meetings  have  been  numerous  and  the  attendances 
large.     Iwenty-two  members  were  elected  during  the  past  year.     The  Club 
has  been  able  to  repay  the  President  a  loan  made  during  the  first  year  of  its 
existence,  and  starts  the  new  year  entirely  free  of  every  penny  of  debt,  and 
with  4<.  cash  balance  remaining  over  from  the  last  vear's  receipts.     On  the 
proposition  of  Mr.  J.  Smith,  Mr.  Hector  Maclean,  F.G.S.,  F.R.P.S..  was  for 
the  seventh  year  in  succession  elected  President.     The  following  Vice-Presi- 
dents were  appointed  :— Mr.  .lames  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  the  Mayor  of  Croydon 
(Alderman  F.  T.  Edndge),  and  the  Right  Hon.  G.  T.  Ritchie,  M.P.    there 
was  a  sharp  competition  for  seats  on  the  Council,  the  balloting  resulting  as 
MIows  :— Messrs.  Burn,  Hirst,  Isaac.  G.  W.  Jenkins,  A.  Jenkins,  Noakf,  J 
Packham,  Rogers,  J.  Smith,  S.  H.  Wratten,  Wreford,  and  Watson,  who  were 
declared  elected      Mr.  H.  E.  Holland  was,  amidst  great  applause,  re-elected 
Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Brown  being  appointed  Hon.  Assistant  Secretary.     The 
tollowing  candidates  were  elected  members  of  the  Club  :— Messrs.  Ibeson    P 
Wratten,  F  J.  Elkin,  and  A.  Underbill.     A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to 
MT.  Ralph  W.  Robinson  for  contributing  the  fine  selection  of  his  photographs 
already  alluded  to.     The  annual  dinner  w:is  fixed  for  Wednesday.  March  11, 
the  following  being  appointed  stewards  :— Messrs.  Frost,  Waller,  Wreford,  and 
Mirst.     Mr.  J.  T.  Sandell  presented  the  Club  with  an  exceptionally  fine  pair  of 
prints,  measuring  fifteen  inches  by  twelve  inches,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
t-lnb  excursion  to  visit  the  s.s.  Ormuz.     The  President  handed  round  several 
freshly  made  shadowgraphs,  produced  with  the  Rontgen  rays  bv  -Mr.  Swinton. 
-Messrs.  A.  J   Noaks,  Rogers,  .1.  Noaks,  A.  Jenkins,  and  J.  Smith  exhibited  a 
variety  of  flashlight  pictures,  which  were  of  high  technical  quality,  and  some 
ot  which  were  of  considerable  artistic  merit. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.- February  11,  Mr.  WUUam  Rawlings  pre- 
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were  shown  by  the  Secretary,  and,  as  these  were  among  the  first  Uken  by  any 
member  of  the  Society,  they  caused  considerable  TnUrest.  Mr.  Emlm 
explained  his  method  of  working,  which  is  simplicity  itself.  The  mlotwcope 
IS  so  adjusted  that  the  eyepiece  end  is  inserted  into  the  front  of  the  camen. 
Ihe  lens  having  been  removed,  all  extraneous  light  is  carefully  excluded 
The  object  is  then  placed  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope,  a  two-inch  con-' 
denser  behind  that,  while  a  duplex  oil  lamp  was  used  for  llinmination.  The 
exposure  varied  with  the  objective  used,  and  ranged  between  thirtr  and 
ninety  seconds.  Ilford  isochromatic  plates  and  pyro-soda  developer  were 
used.  Mr.  Warijerke's  paper  on  Development  of  Prinling-oiU  Papen  was 
then  read.  The  substance  of  the  paper  was  that,  after  a  short  Mnxmire 
to  either  daylight  or  artificial  light,  the  paper  can  be  developed  andthen 
toned,  the  results  being  equal,  if  not  better,  than  direct  printing  and 
toning,    formula   and    the  whole    method    of  treatment    being   very  fully 

Woolwich  Photographic  Society.- February  14,  Mr.  W.  H.  Dawton  pw- 

siding.— An  interesting  communication  was  made  to  the  Sodaty  by  four  orite 
members,  viz.,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Dawson,  J.  B.  Panting,  J.  Qniek,  and  F.  W 
Machen,  who  stated  that  when  the  remarkable  discoveries  of  Profaesor  Rontgei* 
were  first  made  known  they  procured  a  Urookea'  tube  with  a  view  of  demon- 
strating these  experiments  in  the  so-called 

New  Photooraphv 
for  themselves.  They  had  been  so  far  successful  that  they  produced  for  the>. 
members'  view  some  excellent  prints  from  their  first  negative  by  thi*  new 
process.  They  also  explained  that  the  powerful  currents  ordinarily  need  were 
not  altogether  necessary,  as  they  had  arrived  at  these  results  with  ordinary 
science-class  apparatus.  'Ihey  were  able  to  prove  that  coal  is  transparent 
or  nearly  so,  and  glass  quiU  opjque,  the  latter  being  a  point  upon  which 
various  opinions  had  been  expressed  in  the  daily  press.  These  gentlemen 
intend  continuing  their  experiments  with  the  idea  of  showing  the  resolts  at  th» 
forthcoming  Exhibition  on  Thursday  next,  the  27th  inst.,  and  the  two  follow- 
ing days.  They  also  intend  to  show  the  proce.«s  in  actual  operation  on  thoae- 
days,  as  tliey  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  of  great  interest  to  the  general  public 
Mr  H.  J.  D,\LBT,  another  member  of  the  Society,  then  r«Ml  a  paper  on  Toning- 
and  Finishing,  dealing  with  most  of  the  printing  processes.  His  paper  raised 
many  points  for  questions  and  discussion,  which  were  kept  np  for  a  consider- 
able time. 

Birmingham  Photographic  Society.— February  11,  Mr.  G.  F.  Lyndon  in 
the  chair.— Dr  Hall.Euwakds,  who  has  been  so  successful  during  the  pasti 
week  in  obtaining 

Neqativbs  bt  Rostgen's  Method 
with  X  rays,  gave  many  interesting  results  of  recent  experiments,  and  demon- 
strated his  method  of  working  before  a  large  audience  of  members  and  friends. 
The  lecturer  said.'owing  to  a  number  of  circumstances,  he  had  been  lucky 
enough  to  obtain  the  first  photograph  in  this  city.  For  that  achievement  he 
had  to  thank  to  a  great  extent  Sir.  Boothroyd,  who  placed  at  his  disposal  one 
of  the  finest  coils  out  of  London,  and  Messrs.  Philip  Harris  &  Co.  for  the 
expedition  with  which  they  provided  him  with  a  Crookes'  tube.  The  nature 
of  the  Rontgen's  radiations  having  been  explained  by  the  aid  of  apartial  vacnom 
tube. )  Mr.  Hall  Edwards  drew  paiticnlar  attention  to  Dr.  Riintgen's  acci- 
dental discovery  that  certain  rays  coming  bom  the  ra<liant  matter  would 
penetrate  substances  considered  hitherto  as  opaque.  In  photographs  which 
he  (Mr.  Hall  Edwanis)  had  taken  the  rays  liad  not  penetrated  some  of  the 
metals,  although  they  had  others,  but  he  belie^-ed  with  sufficient  length  of  ex- 
posure they  would  be  to  take  a  photograph  through  an  eighty-one  ton  gun. 
He  expressed  a  hope  that  the  rays  would  for  the  future  be  called  Ruotgsn's 
radiations,  rather  than  the  "New  Light,"  which  was  an  absnrdity,  becanse 
they  were  not  lights,  being  absolutely  invisible  to  the  eye.  The  exact  method. 
by  which  the  rays  penetrate  various  metals  and  opaque  substances  remained  to 
be  discovered,  but  they  evidently  found  thefr  way  between  the  molecules  and 
atoms  and  went  completely  through.  Of  course,  some  substances  are  mors 
opaque  to  them  than  others,  hence  they  were  able  to  photoaraph  tha  human 
hand ;  but,  curiously  enough,  most  of  the  substances  which  were  perfectly 
transparent  to  ordinary  rays  of  light  were  opaque  to  these  rays.  For  instance, 
glass  was  opaque  to  an  extent,  and  if  it  contained  an  amount  of  lead  it  was 
exceedingly  opaque,  and  the  same  was  the  case  with  crystals,  while  the  rays 
passed  through  an  inch  of  aluminium  with  the  greatest  ease.  Having. 
technically  explained  the  electrical  apparatus  used  by  aim  in  the  experiments. 
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the  lecturer  showed  several  interesting  results  hy  means  of  lantern  slides.  In 
one  of  these  a  coil  of  wire  wound  round  the  forefinger,  was  seen  right 
through  the  bone.  To  ascertain  the  action  of  the  rays  upon  bone,  the  lecturer 
first  experimented  with  a  piece  of  bone  absolutely  devoid  of  animal  matter, 
and  then  with  a  piece  of  decalcified  bone,  the  result  going  to  prove  that  it  is 
the  chalky  matters  that  caused  obstruction.  In  his  own  mind  he  had  no  doubt 
that  he  could  detect  a  needle  in  a  hand  in  a  very  few  minutes,  and  point  out 
the  exact  position  of  it.  As  to  the  future  of  this  photograpliy  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  him  at  this  early  date  to  say  very  much,  but  he  thought  it  would  be  of 
very  great  practical  use,  and  he  trusted  that  he  should  azain  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  coming  before  the  Society  and  explaining  his  future  researches  more 
comprehensively, 

Leeds  Camera  Club. — February  13. — Continuing  his  series  of  lectures  on 
The  Cheinislry  of  Photography,  Dr.  Thresh  explained  fully  the  nature,  pre. 
pwatiou,  and  use  of  Printikg  Papers 

before  this  Club.  After  dealing  in  a  most  exhaustive  manner  with  the 
theoretical  side  of  the  subject,  the  learned  President  gave  his  hearers  a  few 
useful  working  formula,  amongst  others  may  be  mentioned  the  following : — 
Plain  or  Matt-surface  Paper :  Immerse  in  sizing  and  salting  solution  of 
arrowroot,  i  ounce ;  water,  32  ounces ;  chloride  of  ammonium,  IJ  drachm. 
Sensitise  upon  a  45  grain  silver  bath,  acidified  with  citric  or  acetic  acid. 
Another,  in  which  gelatine  is  the  sizing  agent,  is  gelatine,  120  grains ;  water, 
5  ounces  ;  to  which  add  90  grains  of  chloride  of  ammonium.  Float  on  silver 
bath,  as  in  last  formula.  In  preparing  Albmnenised  Paper  the  white  of  one 
egg  is  required  to  16  ounces  of  water,  to  which  160  grains  of  chloride  of 
ammonium  are  added  ;  but  in  this  case  a  silver  bath  of  50  grains  to  the  ounce 
is  required,  and  must  be  alkaline,  and  not  acid,  as  in  the  previous  methods. 
In  the  preparation  of  fabrics  for  photographic  printing  a  similar  sensitising 
bath  is  used,  but  a  substratum  of  gelatine,  rendered  insoluble  with  chrome 
alum,  must  be  previously  made  and  applied.  The  advantages  derived,  and  the 
chemical  changes  that  take  place  by  "  fuming  "  the  paper  before  printing  we»e 
also  a  subject  that  received  considerable  attention.  The  more  recent  processes 
of  gelatino-chloride  and  collodio-chloride  were  most  explicitly  described,  and 
the  various  methods  of  the  development  of  the  partially  printed  image  were 
fully  discussed,  the  lecturer  recommending  4  grains  of  pyro,  3  grains  of  gallic 
acid,  and  1  grain  of  citric  acid  as  the  best  formula  for  most  chemical  papers. 
As  regards  toning.  Dr.  Thresh  discounted  the  alleged  "permanence"  of  the 
gold-substituted  image,  and  strongly  advocated  sulphur  toning  alone.  For 
this  he  claims  absolute  permanency,  and  declares  that  a  print  toned  with 
sulphur  can  never  faU.  his  practice  being  to  fix  thoroughly  ^«<,  and  tone  after- 
wards. An  animated  discussion  followed  the  conclusion  of  the  lecturer's 
remarks,  which,  if  correct,  has  sealed  the  doom  of  the  utility  of  gold  chloride 
In  photography. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  Northern  Counties'  Photographic  Association. — 
February  11,  Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson  (President)  in  the  chair. — Mr.  J.  E.  Goold  read 
an  exhaustive  paper  on  the  collotype  process,  illustrated  by  exhibitions  of 
plates,  apparatus,  and  finished  prints.  Afterwards  Mr.  Goold  showed  numerous 
successful  results  of  his  experiments  in  photography  by  means  of 
The  Rontgen  or  X  Eays. 
Working  with  a  Wimshurst  machine  and  a  Crookes'  tube  of  very  small 
dimensions  (one  inch)  had  yielded  results  quite  equal  to  most  of  the  exhibited 
specimens ;  but  his  apparatus  necessitated  an  exposure  of  thirty  minutes. 
The  most  noteworthy  specimen  was  a  photograph  of  a  plate  of  aluminium, 
which  was  enclosed  iu  a  cardboard  box.  The  aluminium  plate  had  on  its 
surface  printed  matter  in  a  coloured  ink,  evidently  composed  of  a  metallic 
salt,  with  the  result  that  the  printing,  being  of  greater  opacity  to  the  X 
rays  than  the  aluminium,  was  clearly  shown  in  the  photograph.  Mr.  Arthur 
Lander  also  showed  several  very  good  examples  obtained  by  a  tube  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  used  by  Mr.  Goold,  but  working  in  a  quite  different 
direction.  He  used  the  100-volt  alternating  current  from  the  main,  reduced 
to  ten  volts  by  a  transformer,  thence  into  an  induction  coil  giving  a  4-5  inch 
spark.  One  end  of  the  secondary  coil  was  then  connected  to  one  of  the 
terminals  of  the  Crookes'  tube,  and  the  other  end  connected  to  the  inside  of  a 
Leyden  jar,  the  inside  of  the  jar  being  then  connected  by  means  of  a  spark 
gap  to  the  other  terminal  of  the  Crookes'  tube.  Mr.  Lander  showed  a  photo- 
graph of  a  wire  taken  through  prisms  of  wood,  ebonite,  and  pitch,  which 
resulted  in  an  unbroken  straight  line,  thus  proving  that  the  rays  were  not 
refracted,  and  that  they  were  not  Hertzian  rays,  as  these  latter  are  refracted 
by  a  pitch  prism. 

Oldham  Photographic  Society, — February  13. — Mr.  N.  Luboshez,  of  the 
Eastman  Photographic  Materials  Company,  London,  attended  a  meeting  of 
this  Society  at  the  Lyceum,  when  a  very  pleasant,  interesting,  and  instructive 
time  was  spent.  The  meeting  took  the  form  of  a  conversazione,  and  Mr. 
Luboshez  gave  the  members  valuable  iiiformation  on  many  matters  photo- 
graphical.  Enlarging,  printing,  and  developing  were  all  touched  upon.  Why 
failures  frequently  occur,  and  liow  success  may  be  attained  in  the  making  of 
negatives,  prints,  and  transparencies,  were  graphically  explained  and  plainly 
demonstrated  by  Mr.  Luboshez,  who  is  evidently  a  great  master  of  the  art, 
and  he  fairly  succeeded  in  gaining  the  attention  of  his  audience,  who  showed 
their  appreciation  1  >y  asking  a  great  number  of  questions  and  by  passing  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  to  him  for  the  advice  and 
explanations  he  had  given,  and  to  the  Eastman  Company  for  their  kindness  in 
allowing  their  representative  to  spend  an  evening  with  the  Society. 


€ottejS)}ontienc(. 


'  Correspondents  should  never  v.rite  on  both  sides  of  the  paper,    Mo  iMtice  IB  taken 
of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  ginen. 


ORTHOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY  WITH  ORDINARY  PLATES. 
To  the  Editors. 

GENTLE5IEN, — I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  bringing  up,  at  this  late 
date,  the  subject  in  dispute  between  Mr.  Ives  and  myself,  but  I  have  been 
so  pressed  by  my  regular  work  that  I  was  unable  to  make  the  experiments 
necessary  to  form  the  basis  of  a  reply  to  Mr.  Ivea. 

Mr.  Ives  stated  that  the  Seed  is  not  the  only  ordinary  plate  which  has 
orthochromatio  properties;  and,  as  this  is  a  matter  in  which  he  could  not 
possibly  be  mistaken,  I  accept  his  statement. 

Not  content  with  knocking  out  what  I  intended  to  be  the  only  point  in 
my  letter,  he  goes  still  further,  and  attacks  the  dye  (?)  I  used,  and  in  this 
attack  he  displays  a  spirit  I  least  expected  from  one  who  has  shown  such 
an  ability  in  scientific  investigation  as  he  has. 

In  the  following  I  hope  to  prove  that  his  attack  (see  his  letter,  page 
813,  December,  1893)  was  altogether  unwarranted,  and  that,  even  if  his 
conclusions  should  chance  to  be  right,  they  are  based  on  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry  of  whose  soundness  I  will  allow  the  reader  to  judge.  Mr.  Ives 
stated  that  he  had  made  tests  of  the  dye  aurine,  which  Dr.  Vogel  and  I 
had  recommended,  and  then  proceeds  to  dilate  upon  its  worthlessness  for 
screen  purposes.  To  be  brief,  I  never  recommended  the  dye  aurine,  nor 
have  I  any  knowledge  of  Dr.  Vogel  having  recommended  it.  In  Die 
Photographic  farbiger  GegenstHnde  (Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel,  Berlin,  1885),  and  in 
the  Taschenhuch  der  Photographic  (Dr.  E.  Vogel,  Berlin,  1892),  the  dye 
"  aurantia"  is  recommended,  and  this  is  the  dye  that  I  mentioned  in  my 
letter  (page  735,  November,  1895). 

According  to  Richter's  Organic  Chemistry,  translated  by  Smith,  aurin 
(or  yellow  corallin,  CioHnOj)  is  thecarbinil  anhydride  of  trioxy-triphenyl 
methane,  while  aurantia  is  the  ammonium  salt  of  hexanitro-diphenyl- 
aurine  (CioH^N-Oi,).  Dr.  Vogel,  in  Practische  Spectralanalyse  (Berlin, 
1889),|also  says  that  aurantia  has  no  characteristic  spectrum  reaction,  but 
gives  one  for  aurin.  Well,  so  much  for  that ;  now  for  the  results  of  the 
experiments. 

The  following  experiments,  of  which  I  enclose  proofs  to  the  Editors 
were  all  made  on  Seed's  ordinary  26  x  plate. 

First  Formula. 

Aurantia    -3  gramme. 

Warmalcohol 25      o.  c. 

Collodion  (two  per  cent.)    75     o.  c. 

Second  Formula. 

Chrysoidine -5  gramma. 

Alcohol 50      0.0. 

Ether    50      o.  o. 

Pyroxiline    2     grammes. 

Third  Forrr.ula. 

Naphthol  yellow '5  grammes. 

Water   200      c.  o. 

Hard  gelatine 10     grammes. 

I  tried  one  gramme  of  naphthol  yellow  to  this  amount  of  solution,  but 
it  crystallised  out  on  drying.  I  coated  thin  mirror  plate  glass  twice  with 
the  tirst  formula,  but  only  once  with  the  others.  The  exposures  were  all 
made  under  a  skylight,  the  subject  being  the  colour  plate  which  ac- 
companies Vogel's  Handbuch  der  Photographic,  but  were  not  all  made 
on  the  same  day.  The  stops  used  were  /-25,  /-8,  /-12,  according  to 
judgment. 


No.  1.  Without 

„  6.  Aurantia             ,, 

„  7.  Chrysoidine        „ 

„  8.  Naphthol  yellow,, 

„  9.        „           ,-        .. 

„  12.        „ 

„  13.  Aurantia 

„  14.  Chrysoidine 


screen. 

(single) 

(     ,,     )     (very  dark  to  focus).. 
(     „     )         (easy  to  focus). 
(double)    screens  face  to  face. 
-i- chrysoidine  (hard  to  focus)      „     7-8     „     ,, 
+  aurantia 


1896.  FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

February  27-29 Woolwich  Photographic  Society. 

March  2-6   *South  London  Photographic  Society.     Hon.  Secretary, 

Charles  H.  Oakden,  30,  Henslowe-road,  East  Dalwicb, 
S.E. 

„      3-6   'Cheltenham   Amateur    Photographic  Society.      PMlip 

Thomas,  College  Pharmacy,  Cheltenham. 
*  Signifies  that  there  are  Open  Classes. 


(lighter  than  11)     „     6-8     „     „ 
(double)      two  screens  like  6. 
(     „     )  ..         ..         7. 

The  reader  having  a  copy  of  Dr.  Vogel's  book  containing  this  colour 
plate  can  follow  my  explanation  best. 

No.  1.  Without  a  screen  shows  the  yellows  and  greens  too  dark,  while 
the  ultramarine  blue  is  nearly  as  light  as  the  pink. 

No.  6.  Aurantia  single  shows  the  yellows  lighter,  and  the  blues  darker, 
than  in  No.  1. 

No.  7.  Chrysoidine  single  shows  no  improvement  over  No.  1,  and 
makes  the  pink  lighter  than  the  white  paper  on  which  it  is  pasted. 

No.  8.  Naphthol  yellow  single  is  a  decided  improvement,  the  yellows 
and  greens  being  lighter,  and  the  blues  darker,  than  iu  No.  1,  but  the 
difference  is  not  great  enough  to  show  the  relative  brightness. 

No.  9.  Naphthol  yellow  double  is  but  a  slight  improvement  on  No.  8, 
showing  that  the  naphthol  yellow  had  about  reached  its  maximum  eflect. 

No.  11.  Naphthol  yellow  plus  chrysoidine.  This  combination  yields , 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Ives,  almost  perfect  results,  the  ultramarine  and  dark 
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-green  being  perhaps  a  little  too  dark  in  comparison  with  the  FmsBian 
blue. 

No.  12.  Naphthol  yellow  plus  anrantia  givea  fair  results,  but  would 
hare  been  better  had  the  aurantia  screen  been  darker,  so  as  to  have  given 
iiie  blues  darker  in  oomparison.with  the  red. 

No.  13.  Aurantia  double.  This,  to  my  "  colour-blind  eye,"  givea  results 
differing  in  such  a  slight  degree  from  No.  11  that  it  is  hard  to  say  which 
is  the  better,  and  it  would  have  been  still  better  had  more  of  the  dye  been 
used.  It  was  not  near  as  dark  as  No.  11.  When  compared  with  aurantia 
single,  goes  to  proves  Mr.  Ives's  statement  "  that  little  may  depend  on  the 
kind  of  dye  used,  and  much  on  quiintity." 

Upon  the  results  of  this  experiment  I  base  the  statement  that  aurantia 
is,  when  used  at  proper  strength,  a  dye  suitable  for  screens  for  ortho- 
•ohromatic  photography.  This,  you  will  notice,  is  an  issue  which  1  had 
no  idea  of  making  when  I  wrote  my  first  letter. 

No.  14.  Chrysoidine  double.  This  screen  was  so  dark  that  I  focussed 
with  difficulty,  although  I  used  the  full  opening  of  the  lens  and  on  a 
bright  day.  The  results  are  worse  than  without  a  screen,  but  whether  it 
is  better  than  aurin,  as  Mr.  Ives  states  in  his  reply  to  Dr.  Eder,  I  am 
nnable  to  say,  as  I  have  never  used  the  latter  dye. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Editor,  I  would  say  that,'if  you  find  from  an  in- 
spection of  the  prints  sent  herewith  that  I  am  wrong  in  my  judgment, 
you  will  kindly  say  so,  as  I  have  no  desire  to  wrong  Mr.  Tves.  I  would 
also  suggest  that,  should  there  be  any  further  controversy,  it  be  carried 
on  in  a  more  friendly  spirit  than  in  the  past. 

As  for  Mr.  Burton's  letter  (page  1.5,  January  3),  if  he  has  only  flattery 
^or  Mr.  Ives  and  mean  insinuations  against  me  to  contribute,  I  would 
advise  him  to  take  Paul's  advice  to  women  in  church. 

Having  accepted  Mr.  Ives's  statement  that  he  had  used  other  makes  of 
ordinary  dry  plates  with  orthochromatio  results  nearly  equal  to  those 
which  he  obtained  on  Seed's,  I  cheerfully  accord  to  him  the  honour  of 
being  the  first,  to  my  knowledge,  to  show  the  value  of  an  ordinary  plate 
for  that  purpose.  The  aurantia  I  used  was  purchased  of  A.  Moll,  Vienna, 
Austria.— I  am,  yours,  &e.,  Milton  B.  Pdnnett. 

Jennings,  Mo.,  U.S.A.  * 

PHOTO-CHROMOSCOPES. 
To  the  Editobs. 

"Gentlemkn,— In  his  letter  in  your  last  issue,  Mr.  Ives  raises  certain 
•questions  which,  I  think,  call  for  eome  notice  from  me. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Ives,  although  expressing  his  belief  in  the  inde- 
pendence of  my  invention,  remarks  that  his  patent,  diiclosing  everything, 
was  published  in  America  two  months  before  I  applied  for  provisional 
protection.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  until  little  more  than  a  month  ago  I 
was  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  this  patent ;  and,  so  far  from 
disclosing  any  information  to  me,  it  could  not  have  done  so,  since,  fully 
six  months  before  I  applied  for  provisional  protection,  I  had  tried  the 
methods  specified  in  it,  and  found  them  unsuitable  for  my  purpose. 

In  my  last  letter  I  asserted  that  the  "  step  "  idea  was  the  first  point  I 
hit  upon.  This  was  in  the  beginning  of  1894,  and  surely  Mr.  Ives  does 
not  claim  to  have  published  it  then  !  In  fact,  I  am  of  opinion  that  he 
v^ould  find  it  a  most  difficult  task  to  prove  the  "  step  "  arrangement  to 
be  his  invention,  or  that  of  any  single  indivsdual,  or  even  that  he  was 
the  first  to  disclose  it. 

As  I  stated  in  my  last,  coloured-glass  reflectors  may  be  good  enough 
iior  a  viewing  instrument,  but  I  repeat  that,  for  a  colour  camera,  they 
are  well-nigh  useless.  Mr.  Ives  makes  a  great  mistake  in  supposing 
that  my  silvered  mirrors  are  so  exceedingly  delicate.  So  far  from  their 
being  so,  they  may  be  cleaned  and  well  rubbed  with  a  soft  cloth,  and  are 
.as  little  liable  to  damage  as  coloured  glasses.  When  I  showed  Mr.  Ives 
jny  apparatus,  I  distinctly  understood  him  to  say  that  he  had  not  tried 
silvered  glass  mirrors,  as  he  did  not  think  it  possible  to  obtain  the 
.deposit  sufficiently  thin. 

In  his  last  paragraph  Mr.  Ives  maintains  that  it  is  evident  that  my 
:invention  is  constructed  in  accordance  with  his  patent,  lor  the  purposes 
.specified  therein,  and  infringes  his  patent  claims. 

To  all  this  I  reply,  that  he  must  know  such  statements  to  be  incorrect. 

Instead  of  my  instrument  being  constructed  from  his  specification,  it 
is  decidedly  superior  to  his  for  the  purpose  for  which  I  designed  it. 

As  for  my  purpose  being  the  same  as  his,  I  need  only  repeat  what  I 
8ud  in  my  last  letter,  that  my  aim  has  been  to  produce  not  only  a  view- 
ing apparatus,  but  a  camera  in  which  the  three  negatives  may  be  taken 
in  the  shortest  time.  The  whole  design  of  the  instrument,  and  the 
difficulties  I  had  to  overcome,  were  connected  solely  with  this  aim,  and 
let  me  assure  Mr.  Ives  that,  had  I  been  content  with  the  results  I  got 
from  coloured  glasses,  my  apparatus  would  have  been  patented  before  his 
,photo-chromoscope. 

Then,  as  to  the  infringement  of  his  patent  claims,  I  would  ask  Mr. 
Ives  to  read  my  claims  when  published  before  coming  to  such  a  con- 
clusion, and,  when  he  compares  his  patent  with  mine,  he  will  probably 
find  that  not  one  of  the  claims  I  make  is  identical  with  his. 

Finally,  I  may  be  pardoned  in  saying  that  the  few  results  I  have  had 
tiriae  to  obtain  in  my  apparatus  appear  to  me  quite  as  good  as  any  Mr. 
Ives  has  shown  hitherto. 

No  one  would  gainsay  the  good  and  sound  work  Mr.  Ives  has  accomplished 
in  the  three-colour  process,  nor  the  skill  and  ingenuity  displayed  in  his 


contrivances  ;  but  lately  he  has  ezcMdad  th«  boondi  ot  rsMon  ia  itklae 
up  the  attitude  he  does  in  the  last  paragraph  of  hia  latter. 

No  single  individual  is  entitled  to  poae  aa  the  fans  etorigo  of  hamaa 
intelligence,  attacking  a  scientific  problem  inch  aa  thrM-oolonr  photo- 
graphy, nor  is  any  one  justified  in  claiming  the  indaptudaiit  labonta  of 
others  in  solving  such  a  problem.-— I  am,  youra,  die,     B.  J.  EowAaoa, 

The  Orove,  Hackney. 

To  the  EoiToaa. 

Gestleuen, — The  more  than  vigorous  attack  upon  ma  made  by  Ur. 
Ives  compels  me  to  ask  yon  to  publish  this  brief  reply.  On  March  29, 
1804  I  took  out  a  patent  lor  a  chromoscope.  In  the  specification  of  this 
patent  |I  claimed  "  to  make  this  instrument  by  luperpoaition  of  two 
platinised  mirrors,  one  in  front  ot  the  other."  I  did  this,  and  on  June  7, 
1895,  I  took  out  an  additional  certificate,  giving  three  dillerent  drawings, 
showing  three  ways  of  placing  the  platinised  mirrors,  one  in  front  of  toe 
other,  in  accordance  with  my  claim  in  March  1894. 

Mr.  Ives  makes  use  of  an  analogous  arruigemeiit,  bat  with  eoloared 
glasses.  This  arrangement  has  also  been  adopted  by  otbert  in  Germany, 
aa  well  as  by  Mr.  Edwards,  as  published  in  the  last  nnmber  of  yonr 
JocBXAL.  Mr.  Ives  therefore  claims  too  much.  Even  the  date  of  bis 
patent  proves  that  he  had  not  the  idea  before  me.  Farther,  by  what 
right  does  he  forbid  me  the  sale  in  France  of  an  instmment  which  I 
have  patented,  and  for  which  he  has  no  warrant,  by  application  for  a 
patent  ?  I  reassert  it ;  facts  are  stronger  than  words,  however  vigoroai 
the  latter  may  be.  I  have  but  to  adhere  strictly  to  my  right,  and  to 
follow  the  road  Mr.  Ives  points  out,  but  with  more  serious  intent,  and 
forbid  him  the  sale  in  France  of  a  chromoscope,  where  mine  has  been 
duly  patented  at  a  sufficiently  early  date,  and  where  he  has  not  any 
patent.  He  has  therefore  no  standing,  either  in  fact  or  in  law. — I  am, 
yours,  Ac,  C.  Nach«t,  Optician. 

11,  Rue  de  la  Paix,  Paris,  February  11,  1896. 


"USB  OF  THE  SWING  BACK." 

To  the  Editobs. 

Gektlemek, — I  read  the  reply  ol  the  writer  of  this  article,  as  inserted 
in  your  number  ol  the  17th  instant,  and  I  am  much  obliged  tor  the 
explanation. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  process  of  combined  and  adequate  inclinations 
of  negative  and  sensitive  tissue  for  positive,  as  described  in  my  article  in 
the  Bulletin  Beige,  does  not  present  any  novelty  to  ordinary  photographers, 
I  beg  to  differ,  and  so  do  the  numerous  Continental  photographer*  that 
reproduced  the  process  as  a  novelty. 

I  should  feel  obliged  if  your  correspondent  would  kindly  name  or<  of 
the  numerous  photographic  treatises,  publications,  periodicals,  or  papen 
read,  that  described  this  process  previous  to  the  date  of  my  pablication. 

I  wish  also  to  state  that  this  mode  of  redressing  the  lines  can  hardly  be 
applied  to  enlargments  on  account  of  the  want  of  sharpness.  When  en- 
larging, the  whole  of  the  field  cannot  be  got  into  equal  focus. 

Svtien  negative  and  positive  to  be  produced  are  of  equal  sizes  and 
swing  from  the  perpendicular  a  same  nnmber  of  degrees,  the  rays  are  ot 


equal  length— A  b  is  as  long  as  c  d.  When  a  small  negaUve  isplaoed  in 
a  similar  position  to  produce  an  enlargement,  say,  of  four  diameters,  the 
rays  or  Imes  are  unequaUy  long— e  f  is  much  shorter  than  o  u.  Ihe 
consequence  is  that  the  enlarged  image  U  vasUy  oat  of  focua.— I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  „.   ,^„  TictobSklb. 

45,  Avenue  Moretus,  Anvers,  January  2d,  1896. 
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COLOUR-BENDEBING  ON  OBDINAEY  PLATES. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gbntleiten, — May  I,  pro  tern.,  make  reply  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  E.  J. 
■Wall,  published  in  your  last,  respecting  Mr.  White's  lecture  at  the 
■Croydon  Camera  Club  ? 

Mr.  Wall's  letter  was  only  to  hand  at  the  Club  on  the  12th  inst.,  and, 
Mr.  White  being  absent  for  several  weeks,  it  will,  I  fear,  be  yet  some 
time  before  he  could  accept  Mr.  Wall's  challenge  to  fight  the  matter  out 
before  some  "independent  and  competent  body."  If  by  "independent" 
Mr.  Wall  means  unbiassed,  I  fancy  he  will  be  unable  to  find  such,  for, 
unfortunately,  in  the  upper  circles  of  photographic  societies  there  exists 
a  most  perverse  objection  to  giving  ear  to  the  conclusions  of  practical 
workers. 

Inasmuch  as  Mr.  White  has  lately  spent  many  months  in  copy- 
ing coloured  paintings,  and  has  tested  a  variety  of  plates,  screens, 
lights,  &c.,  in  order  to  get  what  he  aimed  at,  I  expect  that  he  would 
carry  small  weight  with  any  jury  of  theoretical  experts,  and  none  other 
seems  likely  to  be  available. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  most  notable  curses  of  photographic  advance- 
ment that  for  years  the  road  has  been  barricaded  by  the  dihris  of 
laboratory  twaddle  and  the  rubbish  of  text-books  ;  for  the  foregoing,  and 
other  reasons,  I  should,  if  asked,  advise  Mr.  White  to  leave  the  challenge 
severely  alone,  remaining  content  to  let  the  photographic  world  take  his 
conclusions  and  opinions  as  they  stand  for  just  what  they  are  con- 
sidered worth,  remembering,  however,  that  they  are  the  outcome  of  per- 
sonal experience,  gained  in  reproducing  several  hundred  works  of  art  to 
the  satisfaction  of  an  employer  who  was  keenly  sensitive  to  the  proper 
translation  of  colour  values  into  the  tones  of  monochrome. 

Should  Mr.  White  decide  not  to  meet  Mr.  Wall  in  friendly  contention, 
I  will  try  and  arrange  for  the  publication,  in  one  of  the  technical 
journals,  of  a  paper,  setting  forth,  with  more  precision  and  fulness  than 
possible  in  a  mere  abstract,  how  Mr.  White  seeks  to  substantiate  his 
case. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Hectob  Maclean. 

Croydon,  February  14,  1896. 


PHOTOGEAPHIC  COPYBIGHT. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Perhaps  a  few  facts,  or  what  we  believe  to  be  facts,  con- 
cerning fees  for  the  reproduction  of  photographs,  might  help  to  show  that 
-the  minimum  charge  of  the  Photographic'  Copyright  Union  is  im- 
practicable, at  present  at  least. 

Just  the  other  day  a  representative  of  the  Border  Magazine  called  on 
us  about  photographs  for  reproduction,  and  our  price  for  each  view.  He 
told  us  that  Messrs.  Wilson  *  Co.  were  charging  10«.  6(;.  for  each  photo- 
graph reproduced;  but,  as  that  price  was  too  high,  they  were  getting  views 
from  Messrs.  Valentine  &  Son  to  reproduce  for  os.  each.  Our  price  being 
higher  than  Valentine's,  he  said  it  was  no  use  looking  at  our  work,  and 
he  didn't ! 

Now,  as  we  do  a  good  deal  with  London  publishers,  both  in  views  and 
portrait  studies,  we  have  some  experience  of  what  we  are  writing  about, 
and  the  rule  may  be  laid  down,  that  no  hard-and-fast  line  can  meet 
business  requirements.  The  publisher  knows,  as  well  as  the  photo- 
grapher, the  value  of  most  subjects  submitted  to  him,  and  accordingly 
we  find  our  prices  vary  on  occasions,  and  properly  too ;  no  publisher 
needing  such  subjects  will  demur  to  a  reasonable  price. 

It  is  different  with  popular  views  of  places  that  sell  generally,  and 
Valentine's  price  for  these,  although  a  little  lower  than  our  own,  is 
practicable.  We  could  adduce  many  reasons  for  this  statement.  For 
instance,  we  supplied  above  a  score  of  views  to  St.  Paul's  Magazine, 
London,  at  a  price  a  little  higher  than  that  reputed  to  be  Valentine's,  and 
very  soon  after  the  arrangement  had  been  completed  another  Edinburgh 
iphotographer  offered  his  work  at  about  half  our  prices.  Of  course  we 
put  little  stress  on  this  fact,  knowing  well  that  high-class  publishers  and 
"block-makers  have  a  keen  eye  on  the  work  that  suits  their  particular 
requirements.  We  may  not  refuse  our  sympathy  to  the  weaker  members 
of  our  craft  when  they  endeavour  to  get  a  half-loaf  rather  than  no  bread; 
but  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  quietly  look  on  when  one  sees  the  so- 
called  amateur  lending  himself  to  the  "cheap-jack"  pubUslier  and 
printer,  and  this  same  amateur  not  seldom  receiving  his  salary  from  the 
purses  of  the  ratepayers.  Many  of  these  fellows  have  four  and  six 
weeks  of  summer  holidays,  besides  every  Saturday,  or  a  large  part  of  that 
day,  in  which  they  can  devote  themselves  to  photographing  popular 
subjects,  and  suchlike.  Not  a  few  are  excellently  equipped  in  lenses,  Ac. 
and  can  really  photograph  well. 

Now,  the  photographic  profession  cannot  altogether  ignore  these  photo- 
(Parasites.  Their  work  has  to  be  reckoned  with  n,ow  and  then  ;  and  that, 
along  with  the  other  fingerposts  we  have  pointed  out  by  the  way,  demand 
more  flexibility  in  Bule  XXIII.  of  the  Photographic'  Copyright  Union. 
We  have  no  doubt,  the  rule  has  already  done  good,  but  we  question  if  its 
retention  longer  be  beneficial  to  any  one. 

Whether  or  not,  photographers  should  all  be  sincerely  thankful  to  the 
Copyright  Union.    Already  its  moral  influence  is  great.     Its  very  name 


is  a  terror  to  piratical  printers  and  advertising  schemers,  ay,  and  some 
others  we  could  name. — I  am,  yours,  etc.,  John  Patbick  &  Sons. 

52,  Comiston-road,  Ediriburgh. 


A  WARNING  TO  ASSISTANTS. 
To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen, — The  letters  which  have  appeared  in  the  Journal  from 
time  to  time  exposing  the  sweating  and  bullying  which  is  carried  on  by  a 
firm  with  a  large  cheap  trade  were  hailed  with  acclamation  by  the  assist- 
ants employed  by  the  firm.  Although  the  name  was  not  published,  the 
firm  was  at  once  recognised,  and  many  were  the  expressions  of  thanks 
to  the  Journal  for  bringing  the  matter  before  the  photographic  world. 
Some  little  time  since,  through  force  of  circumstances,  I  was  employed 
by  this  cheap  firm  of  photographers.  After  being  bullied  day  by  day  for 
a  few  months,  I  at  last  could  endure  it  no  longer  ;  so  intolerable  had  it 
become  that  I  resolved  to  give  notice,  which  was  received  with  a  look  of 
wonder  by  the  head  of  the  firm.  After  leaving,  I  made  many  applications 
for  employment  to  London  photographers,  and  in  each  case  I  was  received 
with  courtesy,  but  was  informed  they  did  not  care  to  "  employ  any  hands 
from  a  cheap  house."  I  was  completely  annihilated  with  surprise.  I 
walked  home  only  to  find  that  the  country  firms  whose  advertisements  I 
had  answered  had  not  replied  to  my  letters,  so  I  presume  they  also  have 
no  wish  to  employ  "hands  from  a  cheap  house." 

This  is  a  great  injustice.  I  maintain  that  an  assistant  may  in  every 
way  be  qualified  to  turn  out  good  work  though  he  may  have  been  em- 
ployed for  a  few  months  by  a  cheap  firm.  It  is,  indeed,  very  hard  to  be 
boycotted  for  the  simple  reason  that  assistants  have,  through  circum- 
stances over  which  they  have  no  control,  served  with  a  third-rate  firm. 

I  can  now  see  the  force  of  the  remarks  made  by  the  head  of  the  cheap 
firm,  i.e.,  that  his  operators  and  assistants  always  stop  with  liim  for 
years."  Yes,  for  they  find  a  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  another  en- 
gagement after  being  in  his  employment.  Other  firms,  during  my  walk 
in  search  for  employment,  remarked,  "  Your  late  firm  wish  to  have  the 
monopoly."  There  is  some  truth  in  this;  they  have  now  several  branches 
in  London,  to  which  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  add.  This  well-known 
fact  may  aptly  serve  to  exemplify  the  high  pressure  at  which  competition, 
in  respect  to  the  cheap  work,  has  been  carried  on  of  late  years  by  this 
firm.  I  have  seen  assistants  bullied  before  sitters  for  taking  10(.  on  a 
Monday  and  not  "  keeping  it  up  "  throughout  the  week.  It  matters  not 
how  dense  the  fog,  or  how  wet  or  dull  the  day,  those  in  charge  of  studios 
are  expected,  under  threat  of  dismissal,  to  do  a  "good  business,"  and  at 
the  present  time,  with  the  trade  in  such  a  depressed  condition,  the 
assistant  must  come  in  for  any  amount  of  bullying.  This  system  of 
bullying  is  carried  on  by  the  heads  of  the  firm,  and  is  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  make  the  most  cheerful  assistant's  life  a  burden  to  him.  There 
can  be  no  wonder  that  the  assistants  are  not  treated  as  human  beings, 
but  as  machines  for  turning  over  money.  There  can  be  no  possible 
excuse  for  this  absolute  want  of  justice  and  humanity. 

This  letter  would  be  incomplete  without  I  mention  the  principal 
grievances.  They  are  as  follows : — Bad  pay,  long  hours,  stoppage  of  pay 
for  illness,  no  holidays  in  place  of  Good  Friday  and  the  four  Bank 
Holidays,  Friday's  developing  to  be  done  on  Saturday  (which  would 
enable  all  hands  to  leave  at  five  p.m.  on  Friday) ;  last,  but  not  least,  the 
bullying,  which  is  carried  on  at  all  the  studios.  In  fact,  gentlemen,  the 
assistants  are  treated  as  mere  serfs,  who  have  no  rights.  At  the  works  of 
this  firm  great  discontent  prevails  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the 
printer  and  toner,  Ac. ,  who  have  a  formidable  array  of  grievances ;  would 
space  permit,  I  could  fill  pages  of  the  petty  tyranny  of  this  firm. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  add  that  at  the  time  of  my  leaving  there  was  some 
talk  of  a  meeting  of  the  assistants  after  business  hours  to  consider  what 
course  to  take  with  regard  to  their  treatment.  Whether  the  meeting  was 
held,  I  am  unable  to  say ;  but,  if  not,  it  will  only  be  a  matter  of  time,  for 
the  hour  will  come  when  all  the  grievances  will  be  perfected,  but  will  never 
be  if  the  assistants  sit  down  and  content  themselves  with  writing  grum- 
bling letters,  instead  of  actively  engaging  in  rectifying  all  defects  which 
abound  in  this  firm.  It  is  pitiful  that  a  large  tirm,  instead  of  con- 
ciliating their  workpeople  and  treating  them,  as  they  can  well  afford  to 
do,  should  treat  them  like  hucksters.  Still  the  assistants  find  some  com- 
fort in  the  thought  that  they  can  rely  upon  the  courtesy  and  kindness  of 
the  Editor  of  the  Jovksal  to  assist  them  in  the  redressing  of  their 
proved  grievances.  But  I  hope  that  the  heads  of  this  firm  will  have 
iearnt  enough  from  the  recent  letters,  published  in  the  Journal,  to  per- 
ceive that  the  true  interests  of  their  pockets  lie  in  the  better  treatment  of 
their  assistants.  Apologising  for  the  length  of  this  letter,  I  remain, 
yours,  &c.,  A  Vicim. 

London,  February  15,  1896. 


THE  BEAUFORT  LIGHT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  light  used  for  the  gaslight  demonstrations  taken 
notice  of  in  your  issue  of  the  14th  inst.  was  the  Beaufort  gaslight  for 
portraiture. 


February  21,  1896] 
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As  the  name  was  omitted  from  yoai  notice,  oblige  by  publishing 
this.— I  am,  yours,  itc, 

W.  A.  Verkl,  JON.  (Albion  Albumenising  Company). 
96,  Bath-street,  Glasgow,  February  17,  1896. 


PHOTOGEAPHY  AT  THE  BOTAL  INSTITUTION. 

To  the  Ediioks. 

Gentlemen, — About  the  :!rd  of  January  last  I  received,  whilst  at 
Montreuz,  Switzerland,  the  foUoniug  note : — 

"  Albemdrle-slreet,  January  1,  1896. 

"Dear  Sib, — I  should  be  very  slad  if  you  would  show  your  panoramic 
•camera  again  at  the  Royal  Institution  conversazione,  on  January  31,  also 
your  fine  collection  of  photographs  taken  during  the  past  three  years. — Truly 
yours,  Hebbeut  Fyke,  Royal  Institution." 

To  this  I  replied  that  the  photographs  were  at  the  Polytechnic  Institu- 
tion, Regent-street,  and  that  I  would  be  very  pleased  if  they  could 
arrange  for  their  exhibition  ;  as  regards  the  instrument,  that  a  new  one 
was  being  made  for  me  in  Geneva,  and  that,  if  ready  in  time,  I  would 
show  it.  To  this  letter  I  had  no  reply.  So,  on  January  25,  I  wrote, 
saying  that  the  instrument  was  completed,  and,  if  the  Royal  Institution 
proposed  to  exhibit  my  photographs,  I  would  attend  personally  and  show 
the  instrument ;  in  conclusion,  I  added  :  "  Wire  reply,  '  Yes,'  or  '  No.' 
To  this  I  had  a  wire,  "Yes."  Accordingly,  I  left  Montreui  on 
January  28,  arriving  in  London  on  January  29.  I  again  wrote  to  Mr. 
Fyfe,  asking  at  what  hour  I  should  attend  with  instrument,  and  had  for 
reply,  7.45  p.m.  at  latest.  At  that  hour  I  presented  myself  at  Albemarle- 
street,  and  asked  for  Mr.  Fyfe.  I  was  told  he  had  not  come.  I  asked 
another  gentlemna,  who  was  acting  for  Mr.  Fyfe,  where  the  instrument 
should  be  set  up.  He  indicated  a  corner.  I  then  looked  round  the  room, 
and,  seeing  none  of  tlie  photographs,  asked  where  they  were.  This 
gentleman  showed  surprise  at  being  asked  such  a  question,  and  asked 
what  photographs  I  referred  to,  and  where  they  were.  I  told  him  I  had 
travelled  from  Montreux  at  the  request  of  the  Royal  Institution  some 
seven  hundred  miles,  and  that  some  one  had  grossly  blundered  in  not 
obtaining  the  photographs  as  arranged.  He  sent  off  to  the  Polytechnic 
Institute,  and  about  8.30  a  portfolio  containing  a  few  prints  (not  those 
referred  to  in  Mr.  Fyfe's  note)  was  obtained.  There  was  no  suitable  place 
to  arrange  them,  so  the  majority  were  left  in  the  portfolio.  I  was  offered 
no  opportunity  whatever  of  explaining  or  describing  the  instrument,  and 
at  11  p.m  I  left.  Thus,  I  travelled  some  seven  hundred  miles  at  the 
request  of  the  Royal  Institution  at  a  cost  of  5/.  for  railway  expenses 
alone,  for  the  privilege  of  putting  up  and  taking  down  an  instrument.  I 
was  not  spoken  to  during  the  entire  evening  by  any  one  on  behalf  of  the 
Boyal  Institution.  I  leave  your  readers  to  form  their  own  opinion  on  the 
matter,  and,  if,  as  I  tliink  very  possible,  others  have  received  similar 
treatment  to  myself,  I  hope  they  will  come  forward  and  say  so,  so  that,  if 
possible,  public  opinion  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  what  looks  very 
much  as  if  the  Royal  Institution  catered  for  their  own  members  at  the 
expense  of  outsiders. — I  am,  yours,  &c.. 


February  11,  1896. 


E.  W.  Stewart,  Colonel  (late)  E.E. 


EE  THE  RECENT  LIMELIGHT  COMPETITION. 

To  the  Editoes. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  Mr.  Scarborough's  letter,  permit  me  to  say 
that  it  any  observations  contained  in  my  letter  can  be  considered  as 
reflecting  upon  the  conduct  or  honour  of  Mr.  Scarborough  Or  any  of  the 
gentlemen  present,  they  were  not  so  intended  by  me,  and  I  can  only  beg 
of  them  to  accept  my  most  sincere  apology,  and  to  believe  me  when  I  say 
that  I  shall  be  extremely  pleased  if  the  same  gentlemen  can  be  prevailed 
upon  to  ofBciate  again,  and  I  should  be  certainly  wanting  in  justice  too, 
if  I  did  not  also  say  that  I  consider  Mr.  Scarborough's  conduct  through- 
out the  contest  was  marked  by  a  spirit  of  the  utmost  fairness,  although 
there  are  points  in  his  letter  upon  which  I  suppose  we  must  agree  to 
differ;  but  I  must  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  Mr.  Scarborough's 
figures,  viz. — '072  against  -085 — upon  the  difference  of  bore  of  the  nipples 
the  proportion  of  which  is,  I  believe,  -18  or  between  a  fifth  and  a  sixth,  not 
nearly  a  third,  as  stated  by  him. 

I  am  quite  agreeable  to  accept  Mr.  Scarborough's  challenge,  although  it 
will  entail  considerable  inconvenience  upon  me.  having  over  120  miles  to 
travel;  but,  as  the  challenged  party,  I  think  the  right  to  name  the 
conditions  of  the  contest  rests  with  me,  and  these  are : — 

1.  That  the  contest  be  public  as  heretofore,  in  the  lanterns. 

2.  That  Mr.  Scarborough  and  myself  each  work  his  respective  jet. 

3.  That  I  have  the  liberty  to  use  a  mixing  chamber  of  as  large  a 
diameter  as  Mr.  Scarborough.jand  not,  as  previously,  to  be  handicapped  by 
fighting  with  a  mixing  chamber  only  g  in  diameter  against  one  three  or 
four  times  that  size. 

4.  That  in  the  event  of  a  dead  heat  tlie  jet  consuming  the  least  gas  be 
declared  the  winner. 


5.  That  neither  of  the  oompeting  jeti  bo  to  Urge  ai  to  be  aiwTaiUbU 
for  use  in  lanterns  of  maximum  commercial  size  witboat  alterktion. 

6.  The  loser  to  bear  the  out-of-pocket  expenses  ol  the  eompetitioa. 
Lastly,  to  make  the  contest,  il  possible,  satisfactory  to  all  partiM  h  ft 

final  solution  of  the  jet  question,  and  to  gire  Mr.  Bearoorongh  aa 
opportunity  of  doing  bis  utmost  in  this  direction,  I  mention  the  tict  that 
I  have  since  the  contest  constructed  a  jet  ot  rather  more  than  double  the 
illuminating  power  of  the  one  1  used  on  January  22,  the  (all  parlicuUn 
of  the  trial  of  which  1  think  he  will  find  in  the  report  of  the  meeting  o( 
the  Bristol  and  West  o(  England  Amateur  Photographic  Society,  wlueh 
should  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  Tiik  Bhitihh  Journal  or  PaoTOOBam, 

Any  minor  details  I  shall  be  happy  to  arrange  with  Mr.  8earboroii|h 
privately.— I  am,  yours,  Ac,  O.  W.  Owna. 

Dourneville,  Sneyd  Park,  Bristol,  February,  17, 1896. 


FILING  OF  TBADE  CATALOGUES  AT  THE  PATENT  OFFICE. 
To  the  EniTOBs, 

Gentlemen, — A  few  months  ago  some  correspondenoe  appeared  in  the 
electrical  trade  papers  on  this  subject,  and  the  attention  of  this  Chamber 
was  recently  called  to  the  matter.  The  following  letter  to  the  Pateot 
Office  and^the  reply  thereto  may  be  of  interest  to  your  resdna,  and  the 
publicity  given  to  the  same  through  your  paper  may  be  the  means  of 
rendering  the  collection  of  trade  catalogues  at  the  Patent  Office  stOl 
more  complete.— I  am,  yours,  d-c,  Kenbic  B.  Mcbbav,  Secretary. 

Botolph  House,  Eastcheap,  London,  E.C. 

[Copy.] 

Sir  Henry  Readbb  Lack,  Comptroller  General,  Patents,  Designs,  and  Trade 
Marks  Offite,  25,  Soulhampton-luildings,  Chancery-lane,  W.C. 

Sir,— The  attention  of  this  Chamber  has  been  called  to  the  (act  that  the 
Librarian  of  tlie  Patent  Ofiice  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  making  a 
collectioti  of  illustrated  and  other  trade  catalogues,  price-lifts,  circulars,  and 
other  similar  publications,  for  reference  by  those  instituting  inquiries  in  regard 
to  patents,  designs  and  trade  marks,  or  making  use  ot  the  Patent  OiBce 
Library. 

I  am  desired  to  say  that  in  the  opinien  of  this  Cham1>er  such  a  collection  of 
records  in  your  department  would  be  exceedingly  valuable,  and  am  directed  to 
bring  the  suggestion  before  the  authorities  of  U.  M.  Patent  Office  a)  one  which 
it  woulil  be  well  to  adopt. 

By  this  means  there  would  be  permanently  preserved  an  enormous  amount 
of  e.\tremely  useful  material  which  might  on  occasion  elucidate  the  meaning  of 
many  trade  terms  and  usages. 

If  such  a  collection  and  hiing  were  adopted  by  the  Patent  Office,  it  would,  no 
doubt,  be  extremely  serviceable,  and  be  largely  resorted  to  by  those  interested 
ill  patents,  designs,  and  trale  marks. 

I  am  desireil  to  expreas  the  hope  that  this  suggestion  will  receive  the  cerefol 
consideration  of  the  authorities  of  H.  M.  Patent  Office,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
learn  their  decision  in  the  matter.  —I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfnUv, 

January  27,  1896.  (Signed)  Kenbic  B.  MrBBAT,  Secretory. 

[Copt.] 

The  SECBErABY,  The  London  Cliamier  of  Commerce,  Botolph  Houtt, 
■Eastcheap,  K.C. 

Sib, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  27th  inst., 
suggesting,  on  behalf  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  that  a  collection 
of  illustrated  and  other  trade  catalogues,  price-lists  and  similar  publicatiaBS 
should  be  oade  and  filed  in  the  Patent  Office  Library,  and  in  reply  to  inform 
you  that  the  nucleus  of  such  a  collection  was  formed  some  twenty  years  ago, 
and  has  since  that  date  been  gradually  extended. 

In  view,  however,  of  the  suggestion  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerc*,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  consider  how  far  it  may  be  possible  to  render  this  collection 
more  complete  and  to  make  it  more  easily  accessible  for  pnblic  reference. — I 
am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant,  (Signed)  H.  tU-vDIB  Lack, 

28,  Southainplon-buildings,  Chancerv-iane.  ComptroUer-OeneraU 

London,  W.C.  January,  2i,  1896. 


EUSSIAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPERS. 
To  the  Eoitobs. 

GsNTLEMEN, — In  The  Bbitish  Jocbnai,  of  Photoobaphy,  for  February 
14, 1  notice  a  statement  that  a  photographic  journal  haa  been  started  ia 
Russia.  It  may  interest  your  readers  to  know  that  there  azista  a  monthly 
journal,  Photographe  Loubietel,  published  at  St.  Petersbnrg,  and  edited 
by  Captain  Layroff,  which  is  now  in  its  seventh  year  at  least  Until 
quite  recently  it  possessed  a  rival  in  the  Photograpkicheeki  Westnik,  also 
of  St.  Petersburg,  which  was  founded  in  1888. 

Most  of  the  back  volumes,  as  well  as  current  issues  o(  these  periodicals, 
are  to  be  consulted  in  the  Boyal  Photographic  Society's  library,  by  those 
who,  like  yourselves,  appear  to  be  familiar  with  the  language. 

The  journal  of  the  Imperial 'Russian  Polytechnic  Society  aUo  derotes 
much  o(  its  space  to  photographic  matters. — I  am,  yours,  Ac, 

B.  Child  Bann. 
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^nfitsin^  to  €(irrrjS|)ontrmt3Ei, 

*»*  All  matters  intended  /or  the  text  portion  oj  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photoorapht,"  2,  york-street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  *)isures  delay. 

%"  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com- 
munications through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  anstcered  unless  the  names 
atid  addresses  of  the  lariters  are  given. 

*,*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  Imsiness  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Hbnrt  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 


Photographs  Registered  : — 

A.  H.  De'  Ath,  Bank-street,  Ashford,  Kent. — Thvee  photograpJis  of  Alfred  Austin, 
Poet  Laureate. 


Constant  Reader.— W.  L.  Nash.    ProbaWy  in  our  next. 

rACTOHT  Act. — A  Beightonian.    You  omitted  your  name  and  address. 

Col.  J.  E.  GUBBISS.— Thanks  for  suggestion.    It  will  probably  be  acted  on. 

Lens  fob  Enlarging. —Beginner  writes  :  "  Can  I  use  the  lens  with  which 
the  original  negative  was  taken  for  enlarging,  or  is  a  special  lens 
required  ?  "^In  reply  :   The  iirst  lens  will  answer  all  purposes. 

Eatio  op  Stops.— D.  Anderson  writes  :  "  Can  you  let  me  know  through 
your  Inquiry  column  how  the  size  of  a  stop  or  diaphragm  is  ascertained 
for  a  lens  of  a  given  focus  ? " — Simply  divide  the  focus  of  the  lens  by  the 
size  of  the  stops. 

Df-strinb  for  Mounting. — Touchstone.  Although  this  would  be  a  convenient 
mountant,  it  should  not  be  used  for  silver  prints.  The  dextrine  met 
with  in  the  shops  is  almost  always  acid,  sometimes  strongly  so,  which 
would  act  injuriously  on  the  photographs. 

Chipped  Lens. — R.  Rodger.  The  two  chips  caused  by  the  accident  will  not 
injure  the  working  of  the  lens  if  the  places  be  blackened  over  with  a 
little  black  varnish  to  prevent  rellections.  There  will  be  a  slight  loss  of 
light,  but  so  trifling  that  it  will  not  be  noticed  in  working. 

COPTEIGHT  Charges.— J.  E.  Hunt  says:  "Recently  I  have  heard  from  a 
publisher,  re  one  of  my  copyright  photographs.  He  asks  if  he  might 
use  it  for  publication.  The  photograph  is  of  a  very  popular  minister. 
What  fee  should  I  ask  ?  "—Possibly  a  fee  of  11.  Is.  would  meet  the 
case. 

Varnish. — ^Tacky.  If  the  varnish  is  of  the  brand  mentioned,  we  feel  assured 
that  the  fault  does  not  lay  with  that.  The  only  way  we  can  account  for 
the  non-drying  is  that  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  was  not  all  washed  out 
of  the  iilm.  Hypo  left  in  the  film  will  often  prevent  the  varnish  from 
drying  hard. 

Substratum  for  Lantern  Plates.— R.  E.  C.  asks  how  the  substratum  is 
made  that  is  used  in  making  lantern  slides  by  the  wet-collodion  process  ? 
^Put  the  white  of  an  egg  in  a  Winchester  quart  bottle,  add  a  quart  of 
water  and  a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  and  shake  it  up  vigorously  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  filter  through  paper  for  use. 

Fixing  Bath.— H.  H.  Ealt  wishes  to  know  the  proper  strength  of  a  fixing 
bath  for  bromide  papers,  and  the  time  for  which  the  prints  should  be 
immersed,  opinions  seeming  to  be  widely  different  ou  the  point. — In 
reply :  The  best  strength  is  four  ounces  of  hypo  to  the  pint  of  water. 
If  there  is  plenty  of  solution,  and  it  is  fresh,  i.e.,  has  not  been  used 
before,  the  prints  will  be  thoroughly  fixed  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  there 
will  be  no  gain  in  leaving  them  in  any  longer. 

Ehoaustic  Paste.— J.  Batey.  The  formula  for  this,  as  given  in  the 
Almanac,  is  quite  correct.  There  may  be  two  causes  for  your  want  of 
success  :  First,  the  use  of  impure  wax :  secondly,  faulty  application. 
Rub  a  little  of  the  paste  over  the  print  with  a  piece  of  soft  flannel,  and 
then  polish  off  with  a  second  piece.  A  thin  coating  only  is  required. 
The  same  flannel  can  be  used  over  and  over  again.  Indeed  it  improves 
by  use  until  it  becomes  saturated  with  the  paste. 

UiGHT  Photography.- W.  Pinder  s.ays  :  "  I  have  got  an  oider  to  take  an 
instantaneous  photograph  of  a  large  group  at  night  at  eight  p.m., 
out  of  doors,  in  the  main  street.  Kindly  let  me  know  if  it  is  possible. 
If  so,  I  should  like  to  know  the  best  way  to  illuminate  the  group.  We 
have  no  electric  light  here."— It  can  be  done,  of  course,  with  a  strong 
light.  Magnesium  flashlights  are  the  only  things  that  can  bb  used  if  the 
work  must  be  instantaneous.  Several  lights  should  be  used,  and 
placed  so  that  they  evenly  illuminate  the  gtoup,  and  be  fired 
simultaneously. 

gECONDARY  IMAGE.- Pkttingell  inquires:  "How  do  you  account  for  the 
enclosed,  I  mean  the  seeming  shadow  of  the  house  inside  the  other  ? 
We  are  quite  sure  there  were  no  double  exposures,  or  any  way  in 
which  the  light  could  get  in.  These  prints  are  ofl'  two  difi'erent  plates 
taken  after  each  other  (at  the  same  time)  on  a  rather  dull  and  windy 
morning.  Taken  with  a  12x10  camera  and  lens." — The  second  image 
is  caused  by  a  minute  hole  in  some  part  of  the  camera,  probably  in  the 
front,  near  the  flange  of  the  lens.  This  has  acted  the  part  of  a  "pin- 
iole  "  camera  and  produced  another  image. 


Cracks  on  Albumen  Prints. — E.  Bliss.  With  highly  albumenised  paper 
cracking  of  the  albumen  is  no  uncommon  thing  if  the  prints  are 
allowed  to  curl  up  as  they  dry,  then  they  crack  when  they  are  uncurled. 
The  trouble  may  be  avoided  by  mounting  the  prints  while  they  are 
still  wet,  or  drying  them  between  blotting-paper,  so  that  they  are  kept 
flat  the  while. 

Expanded  Film. — Mac  says  :  "  I  took  a  negative  of  a  ball-room  on  Saturday 
which  cannot  be  done  again.  When  I  took  it  out  of  the  fixing  bath,  it  had 
nearly  all  left  the  glass,  so  I  removed  all  the  film,  with  the  intention  of 
patting  it  on  a  larger  glass,  but  I  find  that  the  part  of  film  that  left  the 
glass  in  fixing  bath  has  expanded.  Is  there  any  way  of  contracting  it 
again  ?" — If  the  film  had  been  put  into  spirit  at  the  time,  it  would  have 
gone  back  to  its  original  size.  If  it  is  still  wet,  it  will  probably  do  the 
same  now.  If  it  has  been  allowed  to  dry,  the  case  is  doubtful.  The 
best  thing  we  can  suggest  is  to  soak  the  film  for  some  hours  in  water, 
and  then  to  put  it  into  spirit. 

Condenser. — Enlarger  writes  :  "iVs  we  wish  to  be  independent  of  daylight 
for  enlarging,  we  should  like  your  opinion  as  to  the  best  way  to  get, 
say,  whole-plate  negatives  enlarged,  evenly  illuminated,  and  the  ex- 
posure not  too  slow.  Condensers  are  said  not  to  give  satisfactory 
results,  and  without  them  very  likely  the  exposure  would  be  too  slow. 
An  answer  will  oblige. " — The  best  way  will  be  to  use  condensers.  They 
do  give  satisfactory  results,  and  are  generally  employed  whore  artificial 
light  is  used.  Of  course,  the  light  must  be  in  the  proper  position,  and 
the  condenser  of  sufficient  size  to  evenly  illuminate  the  negative.  This, 
for  the  size  named,  must  not  be  less  than  eleven  inches  in  diameter. 

Stamp  Photographs. — F.  H.  Inquiry  asks :  "  1.  Where  can  I  purchase  a 
camera  with  twenty-five  lenses  for  postage-stamp  photographs  ?  I 
want  to  take  twenty-five  on  a  cabinet  plate,  five  in  a  row.  2.  Where 
can  I  purchase  a  perforating  machine  for  dividing  the  aforesaid  postage- 
stamp  photographs  !  3.  What  is  the  method  of  gumming  the  backs — If 
any  special — and  where  to  purchase  the  gum  best  for  the  purpose? 
i.  How  to  produce  those  beautiful  rich  brown  tones  on  P.O.P. — not 
chocolate — I  have  seen  produced  by  several  first-class  photographers  ? 
I  use  the  sulphocyauide  toning  bath,  and  get  good  tones,  but  they  are 
too  much  like  the  ordinary  silver  print  tone,  and  certainly  do  not 
approach  in  any  way  the  tones  I  speak  of."— 1  and  2.  Any  of  the  large 
dealers  will  supply  the  necessary  apparatus.  3.  Gum  arabic,  with  a 
trace  of  glycerine,  brushed  on  the  back.  4.  -\lmost  any  tone  may  be 
obtained  with  the  sulphocyanide  bath  from  suitable  negatives. 

A  Lens  foe  Groups. — Beta  writes  :  "  Can  I  use  one  combination  of  my  por- 
trait lens  as  a  single  lens  to  take  a  group  by  ?  What  stop  should  I 
have  to  employ  to  get  good  definition  ?  Would  the  exposure  required 
be  longer  than  that  when  using  the  entire  lens  <" — In  reply  :  The  front 
combination  will  most  likely  be  found  to  be  satisfactory,  but  it  should 
be  turned  round,  so  that  its  convex  surface  is  towards  the  ground  glass. 
It  will  certainly  have  to  be  stopped  down  to  /-II  or  more  to  get  the 
best  definition ;  but,  if  very  sharp  outlines  are  not  required,  it  might 
be  found  to  work  well  at  f-8.  The  exposure  will  certainly  be  longer 
than  is  the  case  when  the  entire  lens  is  employed.  It  is  sufficiently 
accurate  to  expose  in  proportion  to  the  stop  employed,  in  the  usual 
way,  giving,  with/-ll,  an  exposure  about  eight  times  that  which  would 
be  given  were  the  portrait  lens,  with  open  aperture,  in  use.  Theo- 
retically, a  little  less  exposure  would  suffice  with  the  single  lens,  since 
this  has  fewer  reflecting  surfaces  to  diminish  the  light,  but  in  practice 
this  difference  is  too  slight  to  need  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

A  Mean  Trick. — S.  W.  writes  as  follows  :  "  Our  vicar  came  to  me  three  or 
four  weeks  ago  to  have  his  portrait  taken  to  sell  at  a  bazaar.  He  said 
he  would  require  a  large  number  of  copies,  but  he  would  pay  for  the 
sitting  and  order  the  number  of  copies  required  afterwards.  I  took 
three  negatives,  though  I  only  charged  him  for  one,  and  sent  him  a 
proof  from  each.  As  no  order  followed,  I  wrote  him,  and  had  a  reply, 
saying  the  portraits  were  very  good,  but  he  would  not  require  anymore. 
I  found,  when  the  bazaar  was  on,  that  he  had  sent  the  proofs  to  a 
London  house  that  advertises  cheap  copying,  and  had  several  dozens 
made,  which  were  sold  at  eighteenpence  each.  Though  they  were 
wretched  things,  they  were  said  to  have  been  taken  by  me,  and  they 
will  do  me  an  injury.  Have  I  any  remedy  under  the  Copyright  .4ct  ?" 
— No ;  we  fear  not.  You  might,  however,  advertise  in  the  local  press 
that  the  prints  sold  at  the  bazaar  were  not  your  productions  as  alleged. 
By  that  means  you  will  set  yourself  right  with  the  public,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  expose  the  mean  trick. 

Toning  Bath.— Pseudonym  says  :  "  Regarding  the  combined  bath  forgelatino- 
chloride  prints,  I  have  used  Solio  and  Criterion  paper  for  more  than 
three  years,  and,  on  the  whole,  got  on  well ;  but  sometimes  it  happens 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  anything  but  foxy  tones,  no  matter  now 
much  gold  is  used.  Can  you  suggest  a  reason  why  it  Is  <  The  East- 
man Company,  in  their  instructions,  tell  one  to  put  a  piece  of  litmus 
paper  in  the  bath  before  toning,  so  that  only  uniform  acidity  should 
be  maintained ;  but  they  don't  say  what  to  use  to  make  the  bath  more 
alkaline  or  acid,  as  the  circumstances  may  require.  Can  you  inform 
me  as  to  this '!  Why  is  it  necessary  to  use  a  lead  salt  with  the  gold, 
lead  salts  being  always  regarded  with  suspicion  in  a  toning  bath  ? 
Lastly,  can  you  tell  me  what  purpose  each  of  the  ingredients  is  used 
for,  except  the  hypo?" — The  reason  good  tones  are  not  obtained  is  that 
the  bath  is  out  of  order.  Too  great  an  acidity  of  the  btith  may  be 
corrected  by  a  little  chalk.  Why  the  lead  salt  is  used  is  because  the 
combined  bath  does  not  work  well  without  it  or  the  other  ingredients. 
The  combined  bath  is  not  to  be  recommended  on  account  of  its  uncer- 
tain action  and  results.  Why  not  use  the  sulphocyanide  bath?  It  is  in 
every  way  preferable  to  the  combined  bath. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

Mrs.  L.  R.  Stuaet-Wortley,  of  55a,  Gloucester-place,  Portman- 
square,  W.,  writes  to  us  :  "I  am  the  -widow  of  the  late  Colonel 
Stuart-Wortley,  who  was  famous  for  his  sea  and  sky  studies 
and  life  studies.  I  am  now  carrying  on  photographic  work  in 
memory  of  him,  and  have  all  the  original  photographs  he  took, 
which  I  have  made  copyright,  and  am  exhibiting  them  in  my 
little  studio.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  these  studies 
should  be  seen  by  artists  and  students  of  nature,  to  whom  they 
would  be  most  valuable  and  helpful,  and,  no  doubt,  there  are 
many  young  men  who  have  never  seen  any  of  these  photo- 
graphs." 

«  *  * 

We  are  happy  to  give  publicity  to  Mrs;  Stuart-Wortley's 
communication.  The  photographs  are  on  view  at  her  studio, 
at  the  address  given,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Thursdays, 
between  two  and  seven. 


The  most  recent  One-Man-Show  at  the  Camera  Club  in- 
cluded a  number  of  works  by  Mr.  Henry  Stevens.  The  photo- 
^aphic  art  of  Mr.  Stevens  is  many-sided.      At  one  time  it 


seemed  as  if  he  was  inclined  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
the  representation  of  flowers  by  means  of  photography — a 
branch  of  work  in  which  he  was  signally  successful.  Then  hia 
fox-terriers,  next  his  cats,  and  finally  both,  characteristically 
grouped,  occupied  his  attention.  Of  these  varieties  of  work, 
and  the  opportunities  they  present  for  photographic  treatment, 
Mr.  Stevens  showed  many  examples  and  illustrations  in  the 
display  which  was  on  view  last  week.  Snow  scenes  and 
portraiture  have  also  come  within  the  scope  of  his  powers,  and 
the  total  result  was  a  collection  of  signally  good  and  faithful 
photographs.  If  we  may  presume  to  hazard  a  general  opinion 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Stevens's  work,  we  would  say  that,  in  the 
field  of  animal  portraiture,  he  has  not  yet  fully  developed  his 
own  capabilities  or  exhausted  the  opportunities  it  offers. 

•  *  ♦ 

Mr.  F.  F.  T.  Weeks,  a  clever  artist,  of  263  Cann  Hall-roitd, 
Leytonstone,  whose  lantern-slide  reproductions  of  life  studies 
we.  have  already  had  occasion  to  favourably  notice,  is  making  a 
speciality  of  touching  up  photographs  which  have  to  undergo 
the  ordeal  of  phototypic  reproduction.  The  special  features  of 
Mr.  Week's  work  are  thus  summarised  by  himself : — "  Halation 
and  movements  rectified,  detail  strengthened,  and  all  faulta 
and  imperfections  accurately  made  good  and  improved. 
Figures,  backgrounds,  skies,  and  scenic  surroundings  added, 
obliterated,  or  altered,  as  desired.  Enlargements  produced  a«d 
improved  for  process  from  any  basis.  '  Mosaics '  and  '  compo- 
sites '  artistically  and  pictorially  made  up  with  or  without 
fancy  and  appropriate  borderings,  lettering,  Sx.  Old  en- 
gravings, ic,  bleached,  improved,  and  worked  up.  Old  por- 
traits, photogi-aphs,  it;c.,  reproduced  equal  to  new."  In  giying 
Mr.  Weeks  the  benefit  of  this  publicity  we  are  animated  by 
the  wish  to  see  others  of  our  readers  profit  by  his  example. 
Assuredly  the  "  working  up  "  of  photographs  for  reproducdon 
is  a  branch  of  the  art  that  admits  of  remunerative  cultivation. 

♦  •  * 

At  Marlborough  Hall,  Regent-street,  kinematographio  or 
kinetoscopio  pictures  on  the  screen  are  being  shown  by  means 
of  the  contrivance  "  invented  "  for  that  purpose  by  Messrs.  A. 
and  L.  Lumiire.  Setting  aside  some  minor  imperfections  of 
vibratoriness  and  "  light  streaks  "  rapidly  flashing  across  the 
pictures,  the  representation  of  lifelike  movement  on  the  screen 
was  very  successful  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit  last  week.  We 
described  and  illustrated  the  kinematograph  at  p.  11  of  Ae 
Lantern  Record  (Supplbmext  to  this  JovRNAt)  for  Febmary 
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7  laat.  In  their  official  circular  relating  to  these  projected 
photographs  of  animated  scenes  Messrs.  Lumiere  say  :  "  The 
photographs,  taken  on  a  continuous  band  at  the  rate  of  900  per 
minute,  are  by  means  of  the  electric  light  projected  life  sire 
upon  a  large  screen  at  exactly  the  same  rate  of  movement,  so 
that  a  changing  picture  is  produced  perfect  in  its  fidelity  and 
naturalness.  It  thus  becomes  possible  to  reproduce  scenes  and 
events  of  historic  importance,  of  political,  social,  or  sporting 
interest,  with  such  perfect  accuracy  of  detail,  change,  and 
movement,  that  a  roomful  of  people  in  London  may  enjoy  the 
perfect  illusion  of  being  actual  witnesses  of  the  spectacle.' 
There  is  a  mechanical  rhythm  and  jerkiness  in  the  movements 
of  the  figures  as  shown  on  the  screen  which  possibly  combats 
the  theory  that  the  projection  of  the  pictures  is  eflected  at  the 
same  rate  of  movement  by  which  they  were  taken.  For  all 
that,  the  system  is  wonderfully  interesting  and  effective,  and, 
for  a  time  at  any  rate,  kinetoscopic  pictures  on  the  screen  will 
assuredly  be  popular. 

_ -^ — 

IODINE  AS  AN  ELIMINATOR. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  intensify  a  negative  after  fixing  with 
hypo,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  resort  to  the  employment  of 
what  has  been  called  an  eliminator,  to  remove  the  last  traces  of 
that  agent  and  its  compounds,  though  it  has  frequently  been 
pointed  out  in  these  pages  how  wrong  the  practice  is  in 
principle.  Of  the  various  agents  so  employed,  tincture  of  iodine 
amongst  others  has  been  recommended,  but  it  is  probably 
one  of  the  very  worst  that  could  be  so  employed,  and,  in  many 
cases,  does  far  more  harm  than  good,  since  it  only  transforms 
any  hypo  that  may  be  present  into  sodium  tetrathionate,  which 
is,  at  least,  as  dangerous.  But  iodine  is  frequently  employed 
before  intensification,  not  aa  a  hypo  eliminator,  but  to  convert 
a  small  surface  portion  of  the  image  into  iodide  of  silver,  and 
so  facilitate  the  subsequent  deposition  of  silver. 

This  application  of  iodine  is  really  useful,  and  in  every  way 
legitimate,  but,  in  adopting  it,  what  we  have  said  above  should 
be  borne  in  mind.  Now,  many  operators,  both  with  gelatine 
and  collodion  plates— we  speak  more  espeiially  of  emulsion 
films— employ  tincture  of  iodine  in  this  mapner,  trustinfj  to  it 
to  do  duty  a.%  a  hypo  eliminator  as  well ;  and  here  diuiger 
comes  in.  If  there  be  any  considerable  quantity  of  hypo 
present — and  this  means  that  there  must  of  necessity  be  also 
some  silver  remaining  in  the  form  of  the  double  hyposulphite 
— the  iodine  will  convert  the  silver  into  iodide,  and  render  it 
necessary  to  refis  the  plate,  and,  of  course,  the  trouble  of 
washing  again  is  incurred.  If  the  quantity  of  soluble  matter 
remaining  be  very  small,  there  may  be  no  visible  precipitation 
of  iodide  of  silver  to  warn  the  operator  of  danger ;  but,  upon 
proceeding  to  intensify,  it  is  almost  certain  to  make  its  presence 
palpable  by  a  strong  discolouration  in  the  shadows. 

Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  the  iodine  treatment 
previous  to  intensification,  unless  the  fixing  has  been  already 
performed  with  cyanide  if  potassium,  a  solution  of  that  salt 
should  be  flowed  over  tlie  plate  previous  to  the  application  of 
the  iodine  ;  or,  better  still,  if  the  image  will  bear  a  little  re- 
duction, flood  the  film  with  iodine  befv>re  the  cjanide.  The 
iodine  will  convert  any  hyposulphite  of  silver  into  iodide, 
which  the  cjanide  will  remove,  as  well  as  any  slight  veil  that 
may  be  present,  and  a  moderate  washing  will  remove  the  final 
traces  of  silver.  Then  the  surface  may  be  iodised  to  any  extent, 
and  intensification  proceeded  with  in  safety. 

It  ia  worth  while  to  bear  in  mind  that,  of  the  three  fixing 


agents  that  have  been  mentioned,  cyanide  acts  most  freely 
upon  iodide  of  silver,  and  upon  bromide  and  chloride  in  the 
order  named.  Hypo  dissolves  silver  chloride  most  readily, 
bromide  next,  while  its  action  upon  the  iodide  is  very  feeble. 


THE  CARRIAGE  OF  GAS  CYLINDERS. 
We  are  still  without  the  report  of  the  experts  appointed  by 
the  Home  Office  to  inquire  into  the  charging,  transmission, 
.fee  ,  of  gas  cylinders,  although  we  are  fast  approaching  the  end 
of  the  lantern  season,  and  the  railway  companies  still  place 
vexatious  restrictions  on  the  conveyance  of  the  cylinders. 
Wh  It  ever  may  be  the  report  of  the  Committee,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  it  will  influence  the  railway  authorities  as  to  their 
regulations  and  prohibitions.  We  have  a  pretty  shrewd  idea 
that,  notwithstanding  these,  charged  cylinders  are  often  carried, 
surreptitiously,  as  personal  luggage. 

Only  a  week  or  two  back  we  alighted  at  a  suburban  station 
of  a  railway  that  refuses  the  conveyance  of  gas  cylinders  on 
any  terms.  Out  of  the  same  train  got,  apparently  a  young 
curate,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  impedimenta — more  than 
he  could  conveniently  carry.  It  consisted  of  a  large  square 
black  box,  on  the  top  of  which  were  strapped  three  long  deal 
boxes,  about  four  inches  square.  He  had  also  a  stout  leather 
bag.  The  box  package  seemed  to  cause  no  inconvenience  to 
this  muscular  young  Christian,  but  the  bag  did.  Evidently 
by  its  weight  it  contained  something  heavier  than  a  cassock  or 
surplice. 

At  the  exit  of  the  station  the  services  of  an  outside  porter 
were  invoked,  who  took  the  bag,  but  soon  found  it  necessary  to 
hoist  it  on  his  shoulder  for  convenience  of  carrying.  One 
could  not  help  speculating  on  what  the  packages  con- 
tained. We  had  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  the  smaller  long 
deal  boxes  contained  lantern  slides,  and  as  little  doubt  that  the 
square  box  held  a  lantern.  But  the  leather  b  <g  1  Except  for 
the  fact  that  all  the  stations  on  that  line  were  placarded  with 
bills,  stating  that  cylinders  of  compressed  gas  would  not  be 
carried  as  personal  luggage,  or  admitted  in  the  company's 
stations  for  any  purpose  whatever,  and  the  fact  that  the  gentle- 
man was  in  clerical  garb,  we  should  have  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  strong  leather  bag  contained  a  couple  of  ten- 
feet  cylinders  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gas.  Later  on,  we 
heard  there  was  to  be  a  lantern  show  with  the  limelight,  by  a 
reverend  gentleman,  to  the  children  of  a  Sunday  school  in  the 
nci";hbourhood. 


Photograpba  of  a  "  Flying  naan."— Some  of  the  most 
interesting  of  recent  photographs  are  those  of  Ilerr  Lilienthal,  whom 
photograplis  of  undoubted  bona  fides  clearly  represent  suspended  in 
the  air  with  his  wiag.s  expanded.  They  show  ineontestably  that  he 
is  in  the  air,  and  suspended  many  feet  high  by  his  curious  apparatus, 
the  who'.e  .suggesting  a  huge  bat  with  au  extra  pair  of  wmgs  some 
distance  .above  and  parallel  to  the  main  pair. 


Xiiebiff's  Condenser.— The  true  name  for  this  time-honoured 
piece  of  apparatus  is  at  present  the  subject  of  a  mild  polemic.  In  a 
lore'gn  contemporary  Dr.  G.  W.  H.  Kaulbaun  has  a  note  on  its 
origin.  It  appears  that  Liebig  himself  ajways  wrote  of  it  as 
Gotiling's;  but  neither  did  th«  latter  lay  claim  to  its  invention,  for 
he  clearly  attributes  it  to  0.  E.  Weigel,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Botany  at  Greifswald.  The  tir.'^t  description  with  diagram  of  this 
indispensable  adjunct  to  the  laboratory  was  publi.'ihed  thirty  years 
before  liiabig  was  born. 
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•  aKarejr^s  Chrono-photogrraphs.— Those  who  are  interested 
In  the  photographing  of  a  series  of  views  of  various  animals  executed 
with  phenomenal  rapidity  will  find  much  to  interest  and  instruct  in 
a  new  work  on  the  subject,  which  this  philosopher  has  recently 
published.  His  plan  of  working  is  different  from  that  of  many 
others.  In  some  cases  a  large  number  of  photographs  are  taken  on 
one  plate,  the  exposures  varying  from  one-five-hundredth  to  one- 
tenth  of  a  second,  fogging  being  obviated  by  placing  a  background 
of  unilluminated  black  velvet  behind  the  subject,  which  receives  full 
sunlight. 

A  Novel  Uao  for  the  Rontgren  Rays.— According  to  a 
Vienna  correspondent  (but  it  is  not  necessary  to  believe  everything 
written  about  the  latest  popular  science)  an  application  of  a  very 
practical  nature  has  been  made  with  the  new  form  of  energy.  In 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  that  city  is  stored  an  Egyptian 
mummy,  which  is  esteemed  as  very  valuable.  In  appearance  it  is 
like  the  mummy  of  a  human  being,  but  certain  inscriptions  upon  it 
suggest  that  a  bird — an  ibis — lay  beneath  the  wrappings.  It  is  too 
rare  and  valuable  a  specimen  to  be  subjected  to  possible  injury  by 
unwrapping  it,  so  it  was  determined  to  Riintgenate  it.  It  was  taken 
to  the  School  of  Photography  and  operated  upon  accordingly.  The 
sciograph  obtained  showed  clearly  the  outline  of  a  large  bird. 


Cheap  Aluminium.— It  is  stated  that  new  works  for  the 
production  of  this  metal  on  a  large  scale  are  about  to  be  erected  in 
Norway.  A  syndicate  of  German  and  American  capitalists  has 
purchased  for  a  sum  of  800,000  kroner,  or  over  30,000/.,  the  estate 
■of  Hafslund,  near  the  great  waterfall  of  Sarpsfos.  It  is  intended  to 
utilise  the  water  power  of  the  falls  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
adopted  for  the  falls  of  Foyer  in  Scotland.  With  all  the  new 
sources  of  output  it  is  inevitable  that  the  competition  will  bring 
down  the  price  of  the  metal,  and  with  the  recently  described  im- 
provements in  soldering  we  should  be  within  measurable  distance 
of  having  aluminium  mountings  for  lenses  or  cameras  vended  at  a 
price  little,  if  any,  in  excess  of  what  would  be  charged  for  brass. 


The  Kew  President   of  the   Soyal   Academy Sir 

John  Millais  has  been  unanimously  elected  Tiesideut  of  the  lloyal 
Academy  in  place  of  the  late  Lord  Leighton.  The  election  to  this 
important  office  is  a  very  simple  affair.  Each  member  at  the  meet- 
ing is  handed  a  list  of  the  forty  Academicians,  and  places  a  mark 
against  the  name  of  the  one  of  his  selection.  The  Chairman  is  the 
oldest  Academician  present ;  he  opens  the  papers  and  announces  who 
has  been  elected.  Although  the  election  is  so  much  more  simple 
than  that  to  less  important  presidentships,  other  formalities  have  to 
be  gone  through  afterwards.  Following  the  signing  of  the  patent 
and  the  transfer  of  the  gold  chain  and  medal  of  office,  the  new 
President  is  presented  to  the  Queen.  The  badge,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, which  is  enclosed  in  a  glass  case,  was  presented  to  the 
Academy  by  George  III.  It  is  always  worn  by  the  President  on  all 
great  occasions,  suspended  from  his  neck  by  a  massive  gold  chain. 
Will  the  Presidency  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  ever  attain 
this  importance  ? 

The  Klnetoscope  and  Prize  rig-htingr.— The  sporting 
fraternity,  both  here  and  in  America,  have  been  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment about  a  projected  fight  between  a  couple  of  noted  pugilists. 
On  Friday  last  the  fight  came  off  in  Texas,  and  a  Renter's  telegram 
says:  "The  weather  was  cold,  and  a  slight  rain  was  falling. 
Elaborate  preparations  had  been  made  for  taking  a  series  of  accurate 
pictures  of  the  fight  by  means  of  the  klnetoscope."  Of  course,  we  do 
not  know  how  the  negatives  turned  out ;  but,  as  it  is  mentioned  that 
rain  was  falling  at  the  time,  the  result  may  be  doubtful.  If  it  is 
successful,  it  will,  doubtless,  prove  highly  successful  to  the  sporting 
advocates  of  the  "  P.  R."  Some,  on  the  "other  hand,  may  consider  it 
a,  demoralising  exhibition  and  a  prostitution  of  modern  science. 
However,  Mr.  Birt  Acres,  with  his  lantern  klnetoscope,  has  de- 
picted on  the  screen  some  excellent  "  boxing  matches,"  which  have 
been  highly  appreciated  by  those  who  have  seen  them,  although  they 


hare  not  been  tho«e-who  would  be  rtrongly  oppowd  to  prixe  Rghtiar 
There  is,  however,  a  difference  between  a  friendly  boxing  coiit«at 
and  a  prize  fight,  but  one  will  look  very  much  the  mum  m  th« 

other  in  the  klnetoscope. 

Sarly  Ooloor  Fhotogrraphy.— A  paragraph  haa  been  going 

the  round  of  the  lay  prees,  and  has  been  copied  in  one  or  more  of  our 
contemporaries,  to  the  effect  that,  according  to  Dr.  Vogel,  Dr.  8elle'« 
method  of  photographing  in  natural  colours  is  thirty  yean  old,  and 
is  the  invention  of  an  Englishman  named  Cullen,  though  lince  im- 
proved upon  by  Ducos  du  Hauron,  Dr.  Albert,  and  himself.  One 
likes  to  see  credit  given  where  it  is  due,  but  the  Englishman's  name 
is  CoUen,  not  CuUen.  It  may  be  interesting  to  our  countrymen  to 
know  that  Mr.  Henry  CoUen,  a  portrait  painter  reaiding  at  St. 
Albans,  was  one  of  the  verj'  earliest  workers  of  photography  in 
England.  We  believe  we  are  correct  in  saying  that  the  first  photo- 
graphic lens  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  Ross  constructed,  for  portraiture 
at  least,  was  for  Mr.  Collen.  This  lens  was  of  the  doublet  form,  and 
was  non-distorting.  It  consisted  of  two  plano-convex  lenses  acbro- 
matised,  with  a  diaphragm  between  them.  It  had  a  verj-  round  field, 
so  much  so  that  the  sensitive  paper  (for  this  was  in  the  proH:ollodion 
days)  had  to  be  pressed  into  part  of  a  sphere  between  two  glasa 
plates,  when  it  was  used  for  portraiture.  This  lens  was  made  for 
Mr.  Collen  in  1841,  and  is  still  preserved  as  a  relic  of  the  past. 


Alum  and  Hypo.— It  is  well  known  that,  when  solutions  of 
these  substances  are  mixed,  a  precipitate  of  sulphur  takes  place,  and 
the  fear  of  some  untoward  accident  governing  the  permanency  of  the 
film  prevents  the  photographer  putting  a  plate  out  of  the  hypo  solu- 
tion into  alum  till  he  has  well  washed  it ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  presence  of  gelatine  and  other  substances  materially 
retards,  if  it  does  not  actually  prevent,  the  precipitation  in  certain 
mixtures  that,  without  its  presence,  would  throw  down  a  deposit- 
Hence,  in  case  of  frilling,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  plat«  thrown 
directly  into  alum  water  out  of  the  hypo  solution  without  apparent 
injury.  Light  has  been  thrown  on  the  matter  by  the  investi- 
gations of  Herr  N.  Pringsheim,  who,  placing  a  gelatine  septum 
between  two  solutions  which,  when  mixed,  produce  a  precipitate, 
made  notes  of  the  result  under  varying  conditions.  Rearing  upon 
the  topic  we  have  under  review,  he  found  that  a  precipitate 
took  place  in  the  gelatine,  and  continued  to  increase  under 
certain  conditions.  The  direction  of  that  increase  was  sometimt^s 
to  one  and  sometimes  to  the  other  side  of  the  septum.  ^Vhen  the 
strength  of  the  solutions  was  not  equivalent,  he  found,  in  many 
instances,  that  the  direction  of  the  increase  was  towards  the  weaker 
solution.  It  might  thus  well  follow  that,  in  the  case  of  a  hypo-con- 
taining plate  put  into  alum,  so  long  as  the  alum  was  present  in 
solution  of  weaker  equivalence  than  that  of  the  hypo,  any  precipitate 
that  occurred  would  be  towards  the  surface  of  the  film,  whence  it 
could  be  rubbed  away. 

Another  Fatal  Cylinder  fixplosion.— Just  now  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  gas  cylinder,  particularly  if  attended  with  fatal  results, 
is  likely  to  militate  against  the  use  of  compressed  gases  by  those  of 
an  extra-nervous  temperament,  as  well  as  not  being  conducive  to 
their  freer  transit  by  the  railway  companies.  Last  week  an  ex- 
plosion occurred  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  Messrs.  Redwood  ft 
Ilailes,  in  Red  Lion-square,  Holborn,  when  the  unfortunate  experi- 
mentalist was  killed  and  another  was  injured.  According  to  a  daily 
contemporary,  the  deceased  was  "seen  holding  a  small  oxygen  gas 
cylinder  over  a  gas-combustion  stove,  and  the  next  moment  the  ex- 
plosion occurred."  We  call  special  attention  to  this  accident,  because 
prominence  has  been  given  in  the  daily  press  to  "another  oxygen 
cylinder  explosion."  At  the  incjuest  (which  was  adjourned)  it  was 
stated  that  the  cylinder  with  which  the  deceased  was  working  was 
empty ;  but,  even  if  it  contained  oxygen,  heating  it  over  a  com- 
bustion furnace,  and  producing  an  explosion,  must  not  be  taken  as 
militating  against  the  safety  of  compressed  gases  for  the  purpoeea 
for  which  they  are  ordinarily  used. 


It  is  amusing  to  note.,  the  different  versions  of  the  nnfortunat 
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acciclent  as  they  appear  in  the  press.  One  says  :  "  Two  young  men 
were  engaged  in  mixing  a  quantity  of  acid  in  a  large  steel  cylinder. 
By  some  means  an  explosion  occurred."  Another  has  it  that  "  the  gas 
engine,  at  an  artistic-card  manufactory,  without  the  least  warning, 
suddenly  exploded,  which  caused  the  greatest  consternation  amongst 
the  employis,  and,  after  it  had  subsided,  two  of  the  girls  were  found 
to  have  been  so  seriously  injured  that  they  died  shortly  afterwards." 
It  is  also  stated  in  this  account  that  "the  two  bodies  were  conveyed 
from  the  premises  by  the  back  entrance  in  Eagle-street." 


JOTTINGS. 
I  HAD  occasion  last  summer  to  pass  an  unfavourable  criticism  on  the 
new  premises  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  in  Hanover-square. 
To  my  knowledge  not  a  single  member,  either  orally  or  in  writing, 
has  spontaneously  disagreed  with  me.  The  terrible  over-crowding 
of  the  meeting-room — an  apartment  which  has  always  impressed 
me  as  combining  the  features  of  a  disused  swimming  bath,  a  soup 
kitchen,  and  a  glorified  rabbit  hutch — on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Alan 
Swinton's  demonstration  of  electrography  has,  I  am  pleased  to  see, 
induced  two  or  three  contemporary  writers  to  point  out  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  accommodation  provided  for  members,  which,  of 
course,  is  felt  with  extra  poignancy  when  unusual  demands  are  made 
upon  the  seating  accommodation. 


It  was  most  unfortunate  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Annual 
Meeting,  with  a  large  number  of  members  and  visitors  eagerly 
awaiting  Mr.  Swinton's  demonstration,  the  opportunity  of  venti- 
lating this  subject  could  not  be  taken.  Under  the  circumstances,  a 
discussion  of  that  nature  could  only  have  been  of  a  mild,  hasty,  and 
perfunctory  character,  would  not  have  been  relished  by  the  visitors, 
and  might  have  seemed  ungracious  to  Mr,  Swinton ;  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  an  early  opportunity  will  be  given  members  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  question  of  the  premises  and  other  matters,  for  I 
understand  that  the  application  of  the  gag,  on  the  one  night  of  the 
year  when  many  iiiembers  of  the  Society  looked  forward  to  dis- 
cussing its  business  affairs,  has  provoked  a  feeling  of  great  resent- 
ment. There  was  one  passage  in  the  report  of  the  Council,  implying 
that  the  new  premises  met  with  the  approval  of  members,  which 
was  a  piece  of  imaginative  writing  that  simply  make6  many  of  us 
smile,  and  at  the  same  time  is  picturesque  enough  to  drive  a  novelist 
into  paroxysms  of  envy. 

There  are  some  things  which  are  managed  better  in  Germany 
than  in  England,  especially  in  scientific  matters.  When  Riintgen's 
discovery  was  announced,  he  was  sent  for  by  the  German  Emperor, 
and,  after  repeating  his  experiments,  was  honoured  with  a  decoration, 
in  official  recognition  of  his  work.  In  this  happy  land  scientific  pro- 
gress is  too  unimportant  a  matter  to  attract  the  patronage  of  our 
rulers  and  the  Government,  when  not  engaged  in  plotting  the 
annexation  of  big  bits  of  distant  continents,  seem  never  so  happy  as 
•when  perpetrating  such  wicked  jobs  as  the  payment  to  the  Duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha  (a  foreign  potentate)  of  the  vast  sum  of 
10,000/.  a  year  for  a  month's  residence  out  of  twelve  at  Clarence 
House,  St.  .James's.  I'm  quite  sure  that  all  but  a"  handful  of  Court 
toadies  would  be  only  too  happy  to  relieve  His  Royal  Highness  of 
his  obligation — at  the  price. 

I  started  the  previous  paragraph  with  the  intention  of  pointing 
out  the  need  which  science  in  general,  and  photography  in  particular, 
daily  feels  for  the  existence  of  specially  provided  facilities  so  that 
public  experimental  work  of  importance  can  be  undertaken  as  occa- 
sion may  demand  and  at  the  minimum  of  expense.  What  is  wanted, 
in  fact,  is  a  public  experimental  laboratory — as  free  and  open  as  are 
our  museums  and  libraries.  It  is  nothing  short  of  scandalous  that 
the  initiative  in  verifying  Riintgen's  experiments  in  this  country 
should  have  been  left  to  private  gentlemen  and  enthusiastic  experi- 
mentalists like  Mr.  Gifford  and  Mr.  Swinton,  who  went  to  great 
trouble  and  expense  in  the  matter,  and  that  facilities  for  the  work 
were  not  available,  to  scientific  students  whose  purses  are  not  over- 
loaded^ with  money.    What  could  we  not  do  with  that  10,000/.  a 
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year !  How.  valuable  in  the  cause  of  photographic  research  and 
progress  would  be  but  a  twentieth  part  of  it  if  judiciously  expended 
by  the  Royal  Photographic  Society. 


A  photographic  laboratory  with  a  permanent  staff  of  investigators, 
however  small,  is,  indeed,  badly  needed.  Frequently  in  matters  of 
theory,  and  now  and  then  in  matters  of  practice,  we  are  obliged  to 
take  much  for  granted  that  would  better  conduce  to  accuracy  and 
certainty  of  knowledge  if  it  could  receive  the  stamp  of  official  verifi- 
cation or  disproof.  Orthochromatic  photography  supplies  a  case  in 
point  just  now.  Careful  readers  of  these  pages  during  the  last  few 
weeks  have  noticed  the  growth  of  a  polemic  on  this  subject,  which 
personal  feeling  will  probably  prevent  coming  to  a  head,  A  and  B 
(able  practical  photographers)  maintain  that  correct  colour  renderings 
can  be  obtained  on  plates  not  specially  sensitised  for  the  purpose ; 
C  and  D  (persons  of  great  eminence — in  theories)  deny  the  power  of 
"ordinary"  plates  to  give  what  we  call  "orthochromatic"  effects. 
Now,  surely,  here  is  a  matter  which  could  be  settled  without  much 
difficulty,"and  in  which  the  services  of  a  kind  of  English  Dr.  Eder 
would  be  invaluable.  In  the  meanwhile  the  sooner  those  gentlemen 
who  maintain  the  "  orthochromatism "  of  ordinary  plates  put  the 
photographic  public  in  possession  of  the  wonderful  secret  they  appear 
to  have  discovered  of  making  silver  haloids  sensitive  in  the  camera  to 
bauds  of  the  spectrum  which  nearly  a  generation  of  experimentalists 
has  shown  have  almost  no  effect,  the  sooner  they  will  earn  the 
gratitude  of  all  photographers.  In  the  meanwhile,  if  I  was  the 
Britannia  Works  Co.,  Messrs.  Edwards  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Lumiere,  or 
Messrs.  Cadett  &  Neall,  I  should  still  "  list "  orthochromatic  plates  and 
yellow  screens.    There  is  no  "  slump  "  in  them  visibly  near  at  hand. 


"Ilerkotype"  is  the  name  that  has  been  given  to  the  process  of 
photogravure — minus  the  photography — which  Professor  Hubert 
Herkomer,  R.A.,  has  "  invented  "  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  an  artist 
to  autographically  reproduce  his  pictures,  wiihout  jeopardising  what 
used  to  be  called  the  "  artistic  merit "  of  them  through  the  use  of 
such  a  vulgar  and  debasing  medium  as  photography.  There  are 
several  examples  of  herkotype  in  the  current  number  of  The  Studio 
by  Professor  Herkomer,  and — nobody  else.  The  pictures  seem  really 
good,  and  so  do  the  other  (half-tone)  reproductions  in  the  same  issue. 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  these  pages  that  herkotype  as  a 
reproductive  process  is  intrinsically  open  to  objections  which  photo- 
gravure can  successfully  defy.  So  far  as  can  be  learned,  no  artist 
but  Herkomer  himself  has  yet  used  this  method  of  painting  on 
metal  plates  for  multiplying  his  pictures.  Unless  I  am  much  de- 
ceived, it  will  have  to  be  taught,  and  learned,  at  Bushey — that  rare 
shrine  where  the  worshippers  of  Herkomer  do  homage  to  their  deity 
and  "  art,"  and  gratefully  pay  so  many  guineas  a  year  for  the  double 
privilege. 

Bv  the  way,  I  have  to  thank  the  editor  of  The  Studio  for  a  couple 
of  phrases,  which  I  shall  carefully  make  a  note  of  for  use  at  the 
next  photographic  Exhibition  I  go  and  look  at.  Reviewing  Emerson's 
Marsh  Leaves,  a  writer  in  The  Studio  (a  publication  which  g^ows  in 
beauty  and  value  every  month)  says  the  etchings  in  that  volume 
"will  go  far  t9  widen  the  existing  gulf  which  yawns  between  the 
crowds  who  depict  too  much  of  everything  with  harrowing  insistence, 
and  the  few,  such  as  Dr.  Emerson,  who  impose  upon  their  records  an 
impressive  reticence  ! "  "  Harrowing  insistence"  is  good,  very  good ; 
but  "  impressive  reticence "  is  really  a  gem  of  inscrutably,  irrecon- 
cilable, critical  phraseology,  which  is  eminently  calculated  to  "  knock 
'em  in  the  Old  Kent  Road."  Armed  with  the  phrases  "  harrowing 
insistence "  and  k"  impressive  reticence,"  with  their  obvious  cross 
changes  "  impressive  insistence  "  and  "  harrowing  reticence,"  I  calmly 
await  the  next  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Salon.  Thank  yon, 
Mr.  Studi».  Cosmos. 


CHEMICAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  PROCESS  WORK. 

Since  the  introduction  of  dry  plates  into  process  work,  the  question 
has  cropped  up  in  various  forms  as  to  whether  the  different  form 
of  development,  or  perhaps,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  different 
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canstitution  of  the  image  produced  by  chemical  development,  is  as 
■well  adapted  to  the  rendering  of  line  and  dot  work  as  the  old  wet 
plate.  Most  operators  at  the  outset  experience  greater  difficulty  in 
securing  absolute  clearness  in  the  fine  lines  when  using  dry  plates — 
by  which  I  mean  more  especially  gelatine  plates — than  is  the  case 
with  wet  collodion,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  same  thing  is  found 
with  collodion  emulsion  films.  But  the  question  is,  Can  the  result 
be  truly  attributed  to  the  fact  of  the  image  being  formed  within  the 
film? 

During  the  past  few  months  I  have  developed  some  hundreds  of 
negatives  of  line  subjects,  mostly  by  means  of  alkaline  pyro  and 
other  developers  of  the  "  chemical "  class,  some  on  gelatine,  but  the 
majority  on  collodion  plates,  and,  from  the  observations  I  have  made, 
I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  apparently  greater  ten- 
dency to  filling  up  of  the  finer  lines,  or  the  "  closing  up  "  of  the  dots 
in  the  high  lights  of  a  half-tone  negative,  are  not  due  to  the  method 
of  development,  nor  to  any  greater  tendency  to  "  lateral  spread " 
of  the  image,  but  rather  to  causes  dependent  upon  the  exposure  and 
the  optical  conditions. 

In  the  use  of  gelatino-bromide  plates  in  conjunction  with  the 
screen,  it  has  been  found  desirable,  in  order  to  produce  a  similar 
result,  to  employ,  not  only  a  smaller  stop,  but  also  a  less  distance 
between  the  screen  and  the  plate  than  if  a  wet  plate  were  being 
used ;  but,  when  a  coUodio-bromide  plate  is  substituted,  if  the 
reverse  conditions  do  not  prevail,  at  least  there  is  very  little  differ- 
ence required  in  the  treatment  as  compared  with  a  bath  plate, 
although  the  development  is  practically  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
gelatine. 

In  order  to  explain  the  difference,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom 
that,  in  order  to  secure  an  absolutely  clear  and  sharp  rendering  of  a 
fine  line  or  dot,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  projected  on  to  the  sensitive 
surface  with  absolute  sharpness  and  crispness,  whether  that  surface 
be  wet  collodion,  gelatine,  or  collodion  emulsion.  Carey  Lea,  in  his 
admirable  Manual,  in  speaking  of  copying,  says  :  "  To  obtain  a  fine 
copy  of  a  line  engraving  in  which  the  hair  lines  are  to  be  faithfully 
and  sharply  reproduced,  requires  a  good  lens,  well  managed.  The 
stop  must  be  very  small,  not  exceeding /-60,  or  one-sixtieth  of  the 
focal  length.  The  lens  should  be  a  large  one."  Now,  although  the 
copying  lenses  of  the  present  day  are,  no  doubt,  far  superior  in  point 
of  definition  to  the  best  of  the  period  at  which  he  wrote,  the  above 
statement  contains  the  gist  of  the  matter,  namely,  in  order  to  secure 
clear,  sharp  lines,  a  small  stop  must  be  used ;  not  merely  a  stop  that 
will  give  apparent  or  visual  sharpness  upon  the  ground  glass,  but  a 
degree  of  sharpness  that  will  bear  a  considerable  amount  of 
magnification. 

Although  pure  line  and  half-tone  work  are  essentially  different 
in  principle,  the  bearing  of  the  principle  on  the  fact  that  gelatine 
plates  require  a  smaller  stop  than  collodion  imder  similar  conditions 
is  not  far  to  seek,  and  the  same  arguments  may  be  used  in  both  cases. 
Let  me  take  a  half-tone  negative  to  illustrate  what  I  mean;  or, 
perhaps,  better  still,  let  us  make  a  series  of  varying  exposures  on  a 
plain  white  sheet  of  paper,  using  a  ruled  screen  in  front  of  the  plate. 
When  the  Image  of  the  screen  Is  examined  on  the  ground  glass,  or 
with  a  compound  microscope  on  a  sheet  of  plain  glass,  a  series  of  dots 
will  be  obtained,  varying  in  sharpness  and  intensity  with  the  distance 
of  the  screen  from  the  plate,  and  with  the  strength  of  the  reflected 
light.  But,  on  making  a  series  of  exposures,  we  shall  have  as  many 
different  renderings  of  the  dots,  probably  not  one  of  which  represents 
the  screen  as  it  appears  to  the  eye  under  a  magnifier.  The  explana- 
tion of  this  is,  no  doubt,  that  the  eye  falls  to  recognise  the  gradual 
softening  away  of  the  edges  of  the  light  dots  as  seen  on  the  focussing 
glass,  although  the  sensitive  plate  does,  and  consequently,  with  each 
increase  of  exposure,  the  dimensions  of  the  dot  increase. 

In  precisely  the  same  manner,  though  not  in  the  same  degree 
perhaps,  when  a  line  engraving  is  sharply  focussed  with  a  stop  of, 
say,/-16,  although  to  the  eye,  even  when  aided  by  a  magnifier,  the 
image  may  appear  perfectly  sharp,  it  still  possesses  or  suffers  from 
the  same  unrecognised  softening  of  the  lines,  and,  in  proportion  as 
the  exposure  is  increased,  so  do  the  light  lines  widen,  and  conse- 
quently the  hair  lines  of  the  engraving  gradually  close  up  or  disappear. 
When  the  stop  is  decreased  to,  we  will  say,  f-Qi,  the  definition 


is  proportionately  finer,  and  there  is  lew  loftening  of  tlw  edf M  of 
the  lines,  and  conseijuently  less  closing  up.  I  have  before  ae  M  I 
write  two  negatives  upon  ordinary  gelatine  plates,  the  subject  being 
a  line  engraving  possessing  consideraljle  contrast  of  light  and  shade. 
One  was  exposed  with  a  stop  of /-16  for  four  seconds,  Ute  lens  being 
one  that,  with  that  aperture,  gives  perfect  visual  iharpness  over  the 
whole  plate  ;  the  other  was  exposed  with  /-40  (No.  100,  U.S.)  for 
twenty-five  seconds,  or  equivalent  exposures  under  the  condition  of 
light  and  stop.  In  the  first  the  lines  of  the  shadows  and  the 
middle  tints  are,  to  the  eye  at  least,  perfectly  clear  and  sharp ;  but, 
as  the  high  lights  are  approached,  the  lines  become  gradually  more 
and  more  veiled,  until  the  hair  lines,  to  repeat  the  expressive  term, 
are  absolutely  lost. 

In  the  second  negative,  while  the  lines  that  are  rendered  with 
perfect  clearness  in  the  first  are  not  appreciably  sharper,  the  higheit 
lights  are  now  not  suificiently  veiled  to  prevent  their  printing 
through  on  ordinary  photographic  paper,  i  should  have  liked  to 
repeat  the  experiment  with  collo<lion  emulsion,  but  the  weather  ha* 
been  so  unfavourable,  though,  no  doubt,  the  result  would  hare  been 
similar,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  decrease  of  the  filling  up  of  the  lights 
is  concerned ;  but  in  this  latter  case,  or  with  wet  collodion,  I  antici- 
pate the  hair  lines  would  have  been  quite  clear. 

Not  as  a  matter  of  difference  between  chemical  and  physical  deve- 
lopment on  the  one  hand,  or  between  gelatine  and  collodion  on  tb« 
other,  but  purely  and  simply  on  account  of  the  difference  in  sensitive- 
ness of  the  different  plates,  in  the  case  of  gelatine  the  film  is  so 
sensitive  to  the  weaker  radiations  that  it  reproduces  the  gradually 
softening  lines  to  a  degree  that  the  collodion  is  incapable  of  doing, 
and  consequently  brings  about  a  much  greater  thickening  of  the 
lines. 

There  is  another  element  that  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
In  connexion  with  the  difference  in  sensitiveness  of  the  two  classes 
of  films,  namely  the  nature  of  the  subject  photographed.  It  \* 
customary  to  speak  of  an  engraving  as  black  and  white,  but  a 
comparatively  rough  examination,  especially  if  a  magnifier  be 
used,  will  prove  this  to  be  anything  but  the  truth.  Toe 
hair  lines  will  prove  to  be  only  light  grey,  or,  if  analysed 
with  a  powerful  magnifier,  will  resolve  themselves  into  a  eerie* 
o  grains  of  alternate  black  and  white,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  fine  white  spaces  dividing  the  heavy  lines  of  the  shadows  will 
prove. to  be  smudged  or  grained  with  black,  which  reduces  them  also 
to  the  condition  of  half-tones  only.  The  lightening  of  the  hair  lines 
in  this  manner  materially  assists  in  their  "filling  up,"  especially 
when  a  quick  plate  is  used,  and  the  degradation  of  light  portions  of 
the  shadows,  while  it  does  not  greatly  affect  the  sensitive  gelatine 
plate,  does  so  seriously  with  the  slower  collodion  films. 

I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  comparing  wet-collodion  or  bath  plates 
with  collodion  emulsion,  but  I  have  pitted  the  two  kinds  of  de- 
veloper, one  against  the  other,  on  wet  collodio  -  bromide  plates 
giving,  as  nearly  as  I  could  ascertain  by  trial,  equivalent  exposures 
for  the  respective  developers.  The  proportionate  exposure,  using 
pyro  and  silver  and  alkaline  pjTO  respectively,  with  the  same  ex- 
posure, was  about  six  to  one,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  taking  into 
consideration  the  very  different  characters  of  the  two  images :  and, 
under  these  circumstances,  there  was  no  practical  difference  in  the 
amount  of  filling  up  of  the  finer  details,  thuugh  it  was  of  a  different 
nature  in  the  two  cases.  "With  alkaline  pyro  it  took  the  form  of  a 
soft  veil,  filling  up  the  interstices  between  the  black  lines,  and  con- 
veying a  suggestion  of  loss  of  sharpness ;  in  the  other  case  it  was  a 
hard,  ragged  thickening  of  the  black  line^,  which  gradually  closed  in. 
and,  as  it  were,  buried  the  hair  lines.  There  was  the  advantage 
in  the  latter  case  that  a  clearing  solution  somewhat  improved 
matters,  though  it  did  not  remove  the  "  raggedness,"  while,  with 
alkaline  pyro,  it  was  comparatively  useless. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  for  line  work  simply  a  question  of  using  a 
sufliciently  small  stop  and  giving  a  long  enough  exposure,  when,  of 
course,  other  things  being  equal,  the  more  rapid  gelatine  plates  will 
have  a  decided  advantage  over  collodion ;  but,  for  half-tone  work, 
the  slower  plates  still  seem  to  be  better  adapted  to  the  purpose,  since 
the  power  given  by  the  system  of  working  with  different  sized  stops 
for  different  portions  of  picture  enables  us  to  get  over  the  weak- 
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nesses  of  the  process.  This  'was  spoken  of  a  short  time  back  as  a 
"complication"  in  process  work,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it 
would  be  a  great  help  in  line  reproduction  if  some  similar  method 
existed  of  differentiating  the  exposure,  so  sis  to  keep  back  the  high 
lights  while  the  shadows  gain  force. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  repeat  my  argument,  namely,  that  I  think 
much  of  the  prejudice  formerly  existing  against  dry  plates  is  due  to 
the  attempt  to  work  them  under  similar  conditions  to  wet,  and  that 
the  difference  in  the  results  obtained  under  similar  conditions  of 
working  is  solely  due  to  the  higher  degree  of  sensitiveness,  and  not 
at  all  to  any  inherent  defects  in  the  process,  or  to  the  action  of  the 
image  or  its  development.  W.  B.  Bolton. 


HOW  TO  TAKE  ELECTBOGRAPHS. 
We  have  bad  numerous  inquiries  during  the  last  few  weeks  about  the 
Buntgen  shadowgraphs,  as  many  call  them,  and  bow  they  can  be  produced, 
and  so  we  propose  to  give  sufficient  details,  without  discussing  in  any 
way  theoretical  matters,  to  enable  any  one  possessing  the  requisite 
apparatus  to  produce  similar  results. 

The  essentials  are  few  in  number,  a  radiant  matter  tube  and  a  source 
of  high-tension  electricity  being  the  only  things  necessary  other  than  the 
purely  photographic  appliances,  such  as  a  dark  slide,  developing  dishes. 
Ac,  which  every  photographer  will  have  by  him. 

The  radiant-matter  tubes  are  glass  bulbs,  into  which  are  sealed  two 
terminals  or  wires  composed  of  platinum  where  they  pass  through  the 
glaes,  and  aluminium  where  the  wire  is  exposed  inside  the  tube.  Each 
terminal  finishes  up  outside  the  tube  in  a  little  wire  loop,  by  which  it  is 


connected  with  the  source  of  tlie  current.  The  bulbs  having  the 
terminals  sealed  in  are  then  very  highly  exhausted,  so  that  the  merest 
trace  of  air  is  left  in  them,  and,  when  that  stage  is  reached,  the  glaes 
tube,  by  which  exhaustion  was  effec- 
ted, is  sealed  up.  Such  tubes  in  many 
designs  are  now  upon  the  market, 
and  in  figs.  1  and  2  we  give  two  of 
those  found  up  to  the  present  to  be 
the  most  successful  ita  practice.  Fig. 
1  is  a  radiant-matter  tube  designed 
by  Crookes  for  quite  a  different  pur- 
pose, it  has  been  used  with  the 
greatest  success  by  Mr.  J.  William 
Giffoid  in  his  recent  work.  Fig.  2 
is  a  pattern  specially  designed  for 
work  on  Professor  Riintgen's  lines, 
and  is  that  used  by  Mr.  Campbell 
Swinton,  who  has  found  it  most 
satisfactory.  This  is  the  shape  we 
should  be  inclined  to  recommend  un- 
less the  form  shown  in  fig.  1  is  more 
reiidiiy  obtainable. 

So  much  for  the  tube  itself.     The  i"-?  s. 

source    of   current    is    not  quite   so 

simple  a  matter.     It  can  be  arranged  in  several  ways,  but  each  arrange- 
ment is  based  on  the  use  of  an  intensity  coil,  or,  what  amounts  to  the 


same  thing,  a  transformer.  To  those  accustomed  to  electrical  experi- 
ments of  one  sort  and  another  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  more  than 
a  word  of  caution;  bat,  to  those  who  approach  these  instruments  with 
only  a  photographic  experience,  it  is  only  light  to  point  out  that  a 
current  at  the  tension  at  which  it  is  best  employed  in  the  tube  is  by  no 
means  a  pleasant  nor  a  very  safe  thing  to  meddle  with.  So  long  as  the 
original  source  of  the  current  is  small  in  amount,  a  shock  may  be 
merely  a  very  unpleasant  experience,  but,  when  the  primary  source  is 
great,  it  may  not  only  be  unpleasant,  but  highly  dangerous. 

To  consider  the  case  of  batteries,  or  accumulators,  or  a  small  dynamo 
first,  one  or  other  of  these  sources  of  supply  will  be  required  together 
with  an  intensity  coiL  The  batteries  may  be  six  or  eight  pint  Bunsen  or 
Grove  cells,  coupled  in  scries,  or  their  equivalent,  while  the  intensity 
coil  should  be  capable  of  giving  a  four-inch  spark.  A  smaller  coil  and 
less  battery  power  will  answer  if  it  is  merely  required  to  experiment  with 
inanimate  objects,  coins  and  the  like  in  purses,  &c.,  and  we  have  little 
doubt  that  successful  work  in  this  direction  could  be  done  with  a  one- 
inch  spark  coil  and  a  couple  of  Bunsen  cells,  but  the  exposure  necessary 
with  so  small  and  feeble  an  apparatus  would  preclude  any  very  successful 
Work  with  such  things  as  the  hands  or  feet  of  living  persons,  Ac. 

An  intensity  coil  such  as  we  have  spoken  of,  giving,  say,  a  fouriacn 
spark,  is  an  expensive  instrument,  and  must  be  handled  with  care. 
Particular  attention  must  be  given  to  see  that  the  primary  source  of 
current  is  not  greater  than  is  recommended  by  the  maker  of  the  coil, 
and  that  the  insulation  of  the  coil  is  not  broken  down  by  any  means.  A 
defect  in  this  respect,  which  is  almost  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  would 
ruin  the  most  expensive  coil  in  a  moment. 

Essentially,  the  intensity  coil  consists  of  (1)  a  "  core,"  which  takes  the 
form  usually  of  a  bundle  of  straight  iron  wires,  (2)  a  "primary,"  con- 
sisting of  a  few  coils  of  comparatively  thick  copper  wire,  insulated  with 
silk,  and  wound  round  the  core,  (3)  a  "  secondary,"  which  is  wound  on 
the  top  of  the  primary,  and  is  composed  of  a  large  number  of  turns  of 
very  fine  copper  wire  highly  insulated.  There  is  no  metallic  connexion 
between  the  primary  and  secondary  wires  in  any  way,  and,  while  a  steady 
current  is  passing  through  the  primary,  nothing  material  takes  place  as 
regards  the  secondary.  But  if  the  current  in  the  primary  wire  is  rapidly 
stopped  and  started  again  by  the  circuit  being  rapidly  made  and  broken, 
or  if  it  is  a  fluctuating  or  alternating  current,  each  variation  in  the 
current  in  the  primary  wire  "induces"  a  corresponding  current  in  the 
secondary  wire,  hut  with  this  difftrcnce,  whereas  the  current  in  the 
primary  wire  may  be  large  in  amount,  or  in  ."  quantity,"  but  low  in 
"  tension  "  or  "  voltage,"  that  which  it  induces  in  the  secondary  will  be 
small  in  quantity  but  high  in  voltage  ;  very  roughly  speaking,  the  tension 
increases  in  proportion  to  the  length  and  number  of  turns  in  the 
secondary.  In  consequence  of  this  quality,  these  intensity  coils  or 
transformers  are  largely  used  where  very  high-tension  electiieily  is 
required,  or  where,  having  an  alternating  current  at  one  tension,  one  is 
wanted  at  a  different  tension.  Intensity  coils  and  transformers  are 
identical  in  principle,  the  differences  being  mainly  in  their  details  and 
design.  Speaking  generally,  intensity  coils,  being  made  for  use  with  tte 
constant  currents  from  batteries,  (fee,  have  to  be  provided  with  a  "  con- 
tact breaker,"  an  automatic  apparatus  for  making  and  breaking  the 
primary  circuit,  which  is  indispensable  in  such  cases.  Transformers,  on 
the  other  hand,  being  made  for  use  with  primary  currents  which  are 
ahready  alternating,  require  no  such  apparatus ;  in  most  cases  also, 
transformers  are  made  to  transform  the  voltage  within  much  narrower 
limits  than  intensity  coils.  For  example,  an  intensity  coil  might  very 
easOy  give  a  potential  of  many  thousands  of  volts  with  a  primary 
current  of  eight  or  ten  volts,  whereas  most  transformers  are  made  to 
transform  from,  say,  fifty  to  a  thousand  volts,  or  vice  versa. 

We  have  felt  bound  to  make  this  short  and  necessarily  imperfect 
explanation  at  this  point  for  the  benefit  of  our  non-technical  readers,  but 
the  whole  matter  is  one  which  can  only  be  properly  dealt  with  at  a  very 
much  greater  length,  and  which  will  well  repay  the  study  of  any  one  of 
scientific  tastes. 

To  return  to  our  subject,  the  arrangement  of  coil,  tube,  and  plate  can 
be  gathered  from  fig  3.  The  batteries,  the  carbon  of  one  being  con- 
nected to  the  zinc  of  the  next,  and  so  on,  are  joined  by  a  couple  of  wires, 
seen  coming  into  the  figure  on  the  left,  to  the  two  terminals  of  the 
primary  of  the  coil,  while  by  means  of  two  other  wires,  which  may  be 
much  thinner,  the  secondary  terminals  (a)  are  connected  with  the 
radiant  matter  tube  (b).  The  hand  to  be  photographed  is  seen  at  c, 
placed  upon  a  dark  slide  holding  the  plate.  The  contact  breaker  on  the 
coil,  as  soon  as  the  connex.on  with  the  batteries  is  made,  begins  to  hum  ., 
and  if  all  is  going  well  the  tube  will  appear  dark  inside,  but  the  glass  will 
glow  with  a  greenish  light.    The  secondary  termmals  of  the  coil,  and  the 
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wires  leading  from  them  must  on  no  account  be  touched  while  the  coil  ii 
in  operation,  or  a  nasty  and  dangerous  shock  will  be  experienced ;  nor 
should  the  hand  be  brought  too  near  the  secondary  wires  or  connexions, 
or  a  spark  will  pass  and  a  slight  shock  be  experienced,  which,  while  not 
in  any  way  dangerous  to  the  person  receiving  it,  will  make  him  start,  and, 
in  so  doing,  damage  may  be  done  to  the  delicate  tubes  or  other  apparatus 
near.     The  primary  wire  is  comparatively  harmless. 

The  tube  is  best  suspended  over  a  table  by  means  of  a  retort  or  table 
stand,  which  is  preferably  of  wood,  and  the  table  itself  used  as  a  support 
for  the  plate  and  objects  to  be  depicted.    The  sketch  shows  the  arrange- 


Fio.  3. 

meni  for  making  a  shadow  picture  of  a  hand.  A  rapid  dry  plate  is 
protected  by  having  its  film  in  contact  with  a  piece  of  the  fine  tissue  or 
waxed  paper  used  in  packing  plates,  and  is  then  enclosed  in  a  couple  of 
black  paper  envelopes  so  as  to  be  quite  safe  from  light.  If  preferred,  it 
may  merely  be  wrapped  in  three  or  four  folds  of  opaque  paper,  or  enclosed 
in  an  ordinary  dark  slide  with  an  ebonite,  fibre,  or  wooden  shutter.  The 
paper-wrapper  method  is  the  best,  because  it  allows  the  object  to  be 
much  nearer  the  plate  than  when  a  dark  slide  is  employed,  and  the 
shadow  is  sharper  and  more  true  to  size.  The  plate,  however  protected, 
is  laid  on  the  table  at  c,  in  the  sketch,  film  uppermost,  the  hand,  or 
other  object,  placed  flat  upon  it,  and  the  current  allowed  to  pass  through 
the  primary.' 

One  or  two  trials  should  be  made  with  a  view  to  seeing  which  terminal 
of  the  two  should  be  connected  with  the  zinc,  and  which  with  the  carbon ; 
but  this  can  soon  be  ascertained  by  changing  them  over  once  or  twice  ; 
some  coils  are  fitted  with  a  commutator  for  the  purpose.  In  one  position 
the  brightest  part  of  the  tube  will  be  the  curved  bottom  next  the  hand, 
and  this  is  the  one  in  which  the  top  terminal  is  said  to  be  the  cathode, 
and  should  be  the  one  selected.  During  the  exposure  the  tube  glows,  as 
we  said  before,  with  a  greenish  light,  and  a  sound  like  a  miniature  hail- 
storm is  emitted  from  its  interior.  If  the  coil  is  at  all  powerful,  and 
indeed  for  safety's  sake  under  any  circumstances,  the  current  should  not 
be  kept  on  for  more  than  a  half  minute  at  a  time,  after  which  an  interval 
of  at  least  half  a  minute  should  be  given  before  again  making  the  con- 
nexion. If  this  is  not  done,  there  is  a  great  risk  of  breaking  down  the 
tube  and  utterly  spoiling  it,  and,  as  they  are  both  expensive  and  difficult 
to  come  by,  this  is  not  a  course  to  be  recommended. 

During  use,  the  glass  of  the  tube  gets  quite  hot,  and  after  running  for 
a  little  while  the  tube  becomes  "fatigued,"  and  is  almost  useless  until  it 
has  had  a  rest  of  some  hours'  duration. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  an  intensity  coil  and  batteries,  but  we  have 
seen  another  arrangement  in  use  which  consisted  of  two  transformers, 
one  specially  made  for  very  high-tension  currents  and  abattery  of  LeyJen 
jars.  As  such  an  arrangement,  however,  could  only  be  fitted  up  by  a 
practical  electrician,  and  depends  for  its  supply  of  current  on  an  alternating 
supply  from  the  street  mains,  and  as  any  meddling  with  such  a  supply 
might  lead  to  dangerous  and  fatal  accidents,  we  do  no  more  than  mention 
it. 

A  third  method  of  exciting  a  radiant-matter  tube  is  by  means  of  a 
Wimshurst  or  similar  electric  machine.  There  should  not  be  much 
difficulty  in  doing  this,  it  being  necessary  merely  to  separate  the  dis- 
chargers of  the  machine  sufficiently  far  apart  to  prevent  their  sparking 
from  one  to  the  other  and  to  connect  their  two  knobs  by  thin  wires  to  the 
terminals  of  the  tube.  It  is  doubtful  whether  such  an  arrangement  woald 
be  of  much  use  in  experiments  with  living  persons  on  account  of  the 
comparative  feebleness  of  the  effects,  but  with  other  objects  it  will  be 
probably  the  most  convenient,  as  it  certainly  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
compact  arrangement  of  the  three. 


The  photographic  details  call  for  very  little  ramark.  Tba  d*T*lop«( 
used  should  be  vigorous  and  clean  io  working,  the  expoiara  mnit  b* 
largely  a  matter  of  guesswork  and  ao  cue  mast  be  aied  in  deralopiiig  to 
get  all  out  that  can  be  got.  Intensification  la  most  caaee  eao  be  reaorted 
to  with  advantage. 

The  exposure  can  only  be  gauged  with  the  greateit  difficulty,  beeaoM 
the  regular  working  of  an  intensity  coil  ii  very  hard  to  eniore,  and 
because  the  unexplained  phenomenon  of  "  fatigne  "  in  the  taba  twulara 
each  exposure  less  effective  than  its  predecessor.  The  tabaa,  monofw, 
differ  very  largely  among  each  other.  Borne  give  exoellant  reanlU.  aoma 
have  little  or  no  effect  whatever  on  the  photogrkphio  pUte,  ftlthongh  to 
the  eye  no  difference  in  their  behaviour  with  the  corrent  waa  viaibla. 

We  have  given  above  the  practical  details  as  far  aa  they  have  at  preaeot 
been  determined,  and  shall  supplement  them  from  time  to  time  aa 
occasion  may  arise.  We  think  it  only  right  to  point  out,  howarar,  tha 
it  is  most  essential  that  the  experimenter  using  the  coil,  '^tt«ri«f,  Ae< 
should  have  a  certain  amount  of  acquaintance  with  tbdi  conalrMtioil 
and  use,  more  in  fact  than  it  is  possible  to  give  in  the  pagaa  of  a  photo* 
graphic  paper.  To  snch  we  would  advise  the  pnrohaae  of  a  little  shilling 
book  issued  by  Messrs.  Ferken,  Son,  &  Bayment  entitled  "  lotenaity  eoUa, 
how  made  and  how  used,"  which  will  be  found  to  give  jnit  the  Inform*. 
tion  necessary,  in  a  lucid  manner  and  free  from  technioalitiea. 

We  have  spoken  throughout  of  an  electric  corrent  aa  paaiing  throagh 
the  tube,  aind  in  one  or  two  other  ways  have  osed  ezpreaaiona  whieh 
answered  our  purpose  of  explaining  the  modus  operandi,  bat  to  which 
exception  might  be  taken  on  more  theoretical  groanda ;  for  this  f 
no  apology. 
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%*  In  this  column  vx  shall,  from  time  to  time,  print  quatioiu  that  map  h» 
addressed  to  individual  contributnrs  to  our  pages,  or  such  at  are  sent  to  ut 
with  the  view  of  eliciting  information  from  a  variety  of  sources.  Vft  iimll 
tlie  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  rendering  thi»  /eaturt  <tf  the  JoVBXAli 

useful  and  instructive.      ■         

Stamp  Cameras  (To  F.  H.) — Measrs.  Wells  &  Ck).,  of  Southgate, 
write :  "  Seeing  an  inquiry  in  last  week's  JonRNAL,  re  Stamp 
Cameras,  we  beg  to  state  we  are  agents  for  Hyatt's  ^taat  ditto 
(and  other  specialities).  This  camera  is  made  for  taking  poatage 
stamps  from  a  cabinet  photograph." 

Lantern  Slides  for  Teaching  PHOToaRAPHY.  ^  Mr.  C.  II. 
Rennet,  of  5,  Richmond-terrace,  Greon-lane,  Seaforth,  writes : 
"  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  it  is  possible  for  me  to  get  the  use 
of  a  few  slides  to  give  a  somewhat  primary  deecripl  ion  of  the 
art  of  Photography.  I  have  only  a  limited  knowludge,  and  I 
want  to  try  and  arrange  a  paper  with  limelight  views  on  the 
subject,  to  bring  before  a  class  of  young  people  connected  with 
a  '  Mutual  Improvement  Society,'  with  a  view  of,  if  possible, 
starting  an  '  Amateur  Photographic  Society,'  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  make  it  aa  entertaining  and  interesting  as  possible."— 
Perhaps  some  reader  can  supply  the  desired  information. 

Films  of  Pure  Silver  Bromide.— .\.  W.  S.,  referring  to  the  de- 
scription of  Professor  Schumann's  methods  of  preparing  filma  of 
pure  bromide  of  silver  for  experimental  purposes,  considere  tham 
unnecessarily  troublesome  for  an  admittedly  imperfect  reanlt. 
He  asks :  "  Why  not  employ  a  Daguerreotype  plate,  sensitiaed 
with  the  fumes  of  bromide  alone,  instead  of  the  usual  mixture 
of  iodine  and  bromide  ?  Such  a  film,  if  properly  prepared,  can 
be  relied  upon  as  consisting  of  perfectly  pure  bromide  of  ailver 
unmixed  with  any  binding  material  and  adhere  with  all 
requisite  firmness  to  the  plate.  It  can  be  developed  bv  the 
usual  aqueous  solutions  instead  of  mercurial  vapour,  ana  the 
result,  though  of  no  use  for  printing  purposes,  would  seem  to 
satisfy  all  the  requirements  of  the  experimentalist  when  a  pure 
bromide  of  silver  film  is  the  object."  He  goes  on  further  to 
suggest,  in  lieu  of  the  Daguerreotype  plate,  where  such  ia  not 
readily  procurable  and  is  probably  in  some  respects  superior  to 
it,  a  very  thin  film  of  silver  deposited  upon  glass  by  any  of  the 
usual  methods  and  subsequently  converted  into  bromide.  This 
he  considers  would  have  the  advanUge,  if  converted  throughout 
its  whole  thickness,  of  being  free  from  any  possible  secondary 
action,  chemical  or  otherwise,  that  might  arise  from  the  contact 
of  the  underlying  film  of  metal  in  the  case  of  the  Da^erreotype 
plate,  and  the  layer  of  bromide  could  be  of  any  desired  thinneaa 
or  the  reverse.  He  would  be  glad  of  the  opinions  of  any  of  our 
readers  who  may  have  had  experience  in  that  direction. 
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Artigub  Papee  (To  Mb.  Maskbll).— W.  Benington  says :  "  I 
read  with  very  great  interest  Mr.  Maskell's  article  on  the 
Artigue  pigment  process,  which  I  have  carefully  followed 
since  his  jnteresting  demonstration  of  it  at  the  Photographic 
Salon  two  years  ago,  and  would  like  to  ask  him  one  or  two 
questions,  if  I  may  so  far  trespass  on  your  space  and  his 
kindness.  1.  Is  the  pigment  employed  preferably  in  solution  or 
in  the  form  of  powder  r  2.  What  colours  are  most  suitable  in 
Buch  matters  as  permanence,  &c.  ?  and  under  what  names  should 
one  ask  for  them  in  purchasing,  so  as  to  ensure  getting  the  right 
thing  ?  3.  What  is  the  '  requisite  thickness  P  and  about  how 
much  of  the  bichromate  solution  is  necessary  when  using  (for 
example)  a  black?  I  should  like  to  work  out  these  little 
matters  myself,  but  >inf ortunately  my  time  and  accommodation, 
for  even  these  experiments,  are  very  limited." 

Panobamic  Pictures.  —  "Lakeland"  would  like  to  have  the 
advice  of  any  of  our  readers  who  may  have  had  any  experience 
in  the  production  of  panoramic  pictures  with  an  ordinary  lens 
and  camera.  He  says :  "  In  the  course  of  my  wanderings  with 
the  camera  I  occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  come  across  a  subject 
that  is  suitable  for  rendering  as  a  panorama,  or  that  will  bear 
much  more  than  the  ordinary  angle  of  view.  But,  even  were  I 
the  possessor  of  a  pantascopic  camera  or  similar  apparatus,  I 
should  not  care  to  carry  it  about  with  me  on  the  chance  of  using 
it  once  in  three  months,  for,  like  the  Yankee's  '  shooting  iron,'  I 
should  not  want  to  use  it  oftener,  though,  when  I  did,  I  might, 
like  him,  '  want  it  bad.'  But  I  know  there  are  various  ways  of 
improvising  panoramic  pictures  by  joining  separate  prints,  and 
also,  I  fancy,  by  making  two  or  more  exposures  with  a  very 
short-focus  lens  on  a  large  plate.  What  I  want  to  arrive  at  is, 
which  are  the  best  or  easiest  methods  of  effecting  the  junction 
of  the  pictures ;  and  which,  if  any,  gives  the  most  correct 
result  as  regards  perspective  P  " — Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of 
this  column  can  satisfy  our  correspondent. 


<^ur  (SEtrttonal  ^ai)le* 
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Catalogues  Received. 
Fbom  a.  H.  Baird,  37  and  39,  Lothian-street,  Edinburgh:  price- 
list  of  chemicals  for  photographic  and  experimental  purposes. 
From  Messrs.  Ross  &  Co.,  Ill,  New  Bond-street,  W. :  three  neatly 
printed  little  booklets,  descriptive  of  Ross-Goerz  anastigmatic 
lenses ;  the  convertible  anastigmats  ;  opera  glasses,  telescopes,  &c. 


A  sacoND  edition  of  Photo-ceramics,  by  W.  Ethelbert  Henry  and 
H.  Suowden  Ward,  has  just  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Dawbarn  & 
Ward.  It  is  a  useful  little  book,  the  instructions  and  formulae 
given  for  the  process  having  been  compiled  with  commendable  care. 


The  Gem  Dry  Plates. 
The  youngest  of  the  dry-plate  making  houses,  the  Gem  Dry  Plate 
Company  of  Willesden-green,  N.W.,  have  recently  sent  us  samples 
of  the  plates  they  are  manufacturing  —  the  "Meteor"  and  the 
"  Special  Portrait.'  The  former  plate  is  of.  very  great  rapidity  and 
both  it  and  the  "  Special  Portrait,"  which  is  adapted  for  studio  use, 
possess  undeniably  good  technical  qualities.  We  had  occasion  to 
write  in  favourable  terms  of  the  "  Gem "  plates  last  year,  and, 
judging  by  the  latest  samples  of  them  we  have  tried,  the  Company 
should,  this  season,  be  successful  in  their  bid  for  favour.  It  may  be 
accepted  as  axiomatic  that  there  is  always  room  on  the  market  for  a 
good  dry  plate. 

IxTKNSiTY  Coils:  How  Made  and  How  Used. 

B;  "  Dtsk."  London :  Ferken,  Son,  &  RaTment,  Hattongarden. 
The  recent  direct  association  of  electricity,  through  Riintgen's 
X  ray  experiments  with  photography,  may  render  this  little  booK  of 
service  to  many  would-be  followers  in  the  German  professor's  foot- 
steps. The  elements  of  electrical  science  are  plainly  set  forth,  and 
chapters  are  devoted  to  batteries  and  their  construction ;  how  an 
intensity  coil  is  made  and  how  used  ;  vacuum  experiments,  &c.  The 
price  of  the  book,  which  is  in  its  seventeenth  edition,  is  1«. 
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The  Microscope  gives  this  formula  for  an  ink  for  writing  on  glass  with  a  pen 
u  with  ordinary  ink ;  Bleached  shellac,  10  parts  ;  Venice  turpentine,  5  parts ; 


amp-black,  5  parts.    Dissolve  the  shellac  with  turpentine  and  stir  in  lamp- 
black. 

Birmingham  Photographic  Society. — A  very  successful  conversazione  was 
held  on  Tuesday,  February  18,  at  the  Grosvenor  Roonis,  Grand  Hotel.  Mr. 
Alfred  Gregory's  band  provided  music  for  dancing.  About  200  members  and 
friends  were  present. 

The  Photographic  Clur — The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  bfl 
held  in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  at  eight  o'clock 
on  Wednesday  evening,  March  4.  A  lecture  on  the  PhotO'Chromoscope  System 
of  Colour  Reproduction,  with  lantern  illustrations,  by  Mr.  F.  E.  wes.  The 
electric  power  by  Messrs.  Peto  &  Radford,  of  Hatton-garden.  Visitors  will  be 
welcomed  by  the  membera. 

Even  Letters  are  not  Private. — By  means  of  the  new  system,  two  Paris 
journalists  have  photographed  the  contents  of  a  letter  through  the  envelope  in 
which  it  was  enclosed.  It  appears  that  every  kind  of  paper  is  not  equally 
favourable  for  the  operation.  Nevertheless  (says  the  Standard),  the  thick 
Parliamentary  envelopes  of  the  Senate  and  Chambtr  cannot  conceal  the 
secrets  which  may  be  contained  wittin.  To  prevent  the  cathodio  rays  pene- 
trating, it  suffices  to  wrap  the  letter  in  a  sheet  of  tinfoil,  such  as  is  used  by  the 
chocolate-makers. 

Truly  the  appetite  grows  on  what  it  feeds.  A  week  or  two  ago  a  photograph 
of  the  bones  of  a  living  being's  hand,  taken  through  the  flesh,  would  have  been 
considered  sensational  enough  for  most  people,  and  G.  W.  Wilson  &  Co. 
(Ltd.)  thought  they  were  doing  well  in  publishing  Dr.  Mackenzie  Davidson's 
"shadowgrams"  of  hands  and  feet  showing  the  skeleton.  This,  however,  is 
not  enough  for  some  people,  for  they  have  received  a  telegram  from  the 
principal  stationer  in  a  large  town  in  the  south  of  England  to  this  effect : 
'  Photographs  received  very  tame ;  send  more  sensational  ones,  such  as 
interior  of  belly,  backbone,  brains,  liver,  kidneys,  heart,  lungs,  soul !  !  ! " — 
Aberdeen  Evening  Express. 

The  Battersea  Polytechnic  held  its  third  annual  Conversazione  on  Saturday 
evening  last  to  commemorate  the  opening  of  the  Institute  by  H.R.  H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  over  1500  persons  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  view 
the  Institute  and  to  participate  in  the  numerous  entertainments.  One  of  the 
chief  attractions  was  the  Photographic  Exhibition,  organized  by  the  newly 
formed  Camera  Club.  Besides  a  large  number  of  excellent  photographs  con- 
tributed by  the  members  of  the  Club,  Messrs.  Ross,  Watson  &  Sons,  Benetfink 
&  Co.,  exhibited  cameras  and  other  photographic  and  scientific  apparatus,  and 
the  Eastman  Company  and  Perken  &  Rayment  sent  some  fine  enlargements. 
An  additional  attraction  was  given  to  the  Exhibition  by  some  beautiful 
statuary,  lent  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Horace  Montford  and  Messrs.  Farmer  & 
Bindley,  the  latter  firm  also  exhibiting  some  splendid  specimens  of  ornamental 
stone.  The  room  in  which  the  Exhibition  was  held  was  gaily  decorated  with 
plants,  and  the  effect  was  most  pleasing  and  artistic.  The  members  of  the 
Club  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  which  attended  their  first  Exhibi- 
tion. 

On  Tuesday,  February  24,  Dr.  Danford  Thomas,  Coroner,  held  an  in<{uiry 
respecting  the  death  of  Arthur  French  St.  George,  aged  thirty-four  years,  a 
chemist,  lately  residing  at  Cotswold  House,  Earlswood,  Surrey,  who  was 
killed  by  the  explosion  which  occurred  at  15,  Red  Lion-square,  Holborn,  on 
Thursday,  February  20.  Mr.  Alfred  Spencer  appeared  for  the  London  County 
Council.  Mr.  Alfred  James  De  Hailes,  analytical  chemist,  stated  that  the 
premises,  15,  Red  Lion-square,  were  in  bis  occupation.  He  knew  the  deceased, 
who  was  bringing  out  a  patent  for  the  manufacture  of  candles,  and  a  week  ago 
witness  let  him  have  the  use  of  his  laboratory.  Deceased  had  one  small  room, 
and  on  Thursday  last  he  was  demonstrating  his  patent,  and  for  that  purpose 
used  a  small  cylinder.  The  cylinder  was  guaranteed  to  stand  one  and  a  half 
tons'  pressure,  but  if  it  was  full,  and  was  then  placed  on  a  combustion  stove, 
nothing  else  but  an  explosion  could  result.  Dr.  W.  R.  Gould,  11,  Lamb's 
Conduit-street,  deposed  that  the  top  of  the  deceased's  head  and  the  brain  had 
been  blown  into  an  adjoining  room,  fifteen  feet  from  where  the  body  lay.  The 
cylinder  was  jammed  into  the  ceiling,  and  in  witness's  opinion  deceased  must 
have  been  bending  his  head  over  it  when  the  explosion  occurred.  The  inquiry 
was  adjourned  pending  the  receipt  of  the  Home  Office  inspection  report. 

Acetylene  a  Poisonous  Illuminant. — "Twice  in  the  course  of  my  studies," 
says  Dr.  Birchmore,  "the  opportunity  occurred  to  measure  the  amount  that, 
diffused  in  the  air  of  the  room,  would  produce  distinct  headache  in  the  course 
of  a  short  time,  and  it  was  found  to  be  rather  unexpectedly  large  as  compared 
with  the  product  of  the  imperfect  combustion  of  the  ordinary  illuminating 
gases.  As  stated,  the  air  in  the  room  wherein  the  experiments  were  conducted 
was  known  to  be  changed  once  in  an  hour.  The  cubic  contents  of  the  room 
was  about  five  thousand  feet,  if  a  proper  allowance  is  made  for  the  space  occu- 
pied by  properties.  The  amount  of  gas  diffused  was  two  and  a  half  cubic  feet, 
or  one  in  10,000.  Within  twenty  minutes  a  decided  headache  was  noticed, 
with  a  sense  of  dizziness,  that  was  a  sulficient  warning  to  get  into  fresh  air. 
The  second  time,  the  experiment  was  made  of  remaining  until  the  sight  was 
slightly  affected.  This  proved  very  foolish,  for,  in  the  course  of  an  hour  after 
leaving  the  room,  respiratory  difficulty  appeared,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
kours,  nausea,  and  a  prostration  and  sense  of  the  impossibility  of  exertion  that 
forced  me  to  remain  in  bed  all  the  next  day.  The  effects  were  not  those  of 
sleep,  but  the  exact  counterparts  of  the  subjective  effects  of  the  ether  narcosis 
—hallucination  and  all.  'Three  days  afterwards  the  heart  respiration  ratio 
was  so  sensitive  that  an  attempt  to  walk  rapidly  across  the  Brooklyn  bridge 
produced  such  a  feeling  of  exhaustion  as  to  compel  rest." — Electric  Engineer 
lH.S.). 

Durham  City  Camera  Club's  Exhibition.  — The  following  were  the 
Judges'  awards  : — Open  Classes.  Class  I.  (Landscapes  and  Seascapes),  silver 
medal,  Wm.  Norrie,  Fraserburgh  ;  bronze  medal,  Paul  Martin,  Wandsworth  ; 
certificate,  J.  H.  Gear,  London.  Class  II.  (Portraiture  and  Figure  Study), 
silver  medal,  F.  H.  Flather,  Scarborough  ;  bronze  medal,  E.  J.  Farnsworth, 
Albany,  N.Y.  ;  special  bronze  medal,  F.  Slarsh,  Henley-on-Thames  ;  certificate, 
B.  E.  Ruddock,  Jfewcastle.  Class  III.  (Architecture  and  any  Subject),  silver 
medal,  H.  W.  Bennett,  London  ;  bronze  medal,  H.  Sandland,  Maidstone  ;  cer- 
tificate, Dr,  Stainthorje,  Saltbuin-by-the-Sea.     Class  IV.  (Lantern  Slides), 
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silver  medal,  J.  Ward,  Erdington ;  bronze  medal,  J.  H.  Gear,  London  •  cer- 
tiBcate,  Dr.  Stainthorpe,  Saltburu-by-theSea.  Members'  Claaaes.  Class  A 
(Landscapes  and  Seascapes),  medal,  K  White;  certificate,  J  G.  Stokoe. 
Class  B  (Portraiture  and  Figure  Study),  medal,  J.  N.  Hunter;  certificate  D  W 
Findlay.  Class  C  (Architecture),  medal,  E  White.  Class  D  (Club  Outinra)' 
medal,  R.  Hanxwell.  Class  E  (Handcaraera  Work),  medal,  H.  Oliver  ;  cer- 
tificate, J.  F.  Hobson.  Class  F  (One  Enlargement),  medal,  D.  W.  Findlav  • 
certificate,  J.  Morson,  iun.  Class  6  (Four  Lantern  Slides),  medal,  W.  Mouit' 
certificate,  R.  H.  Blyth.  Special  Prizes.— Gold  challenge  medal,  E  White' 
silver  medal,  F.  W.  Cluff ;  bronze  medal,  J.  G.  Stokoe.  ' 

Sbefkield  OPTiciL  Lantern  Societt.— This  Society  held  its  annual 
Conversazicme  on  the  13lh  inst,  and  its  annual  meeting  on  the  20th.  The 
large  hall  in  which  the  converaasione  was  held  was  crowded  by  ardent  devotees 
»f  science,  who  accorded  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  President  (Dr.  Manton) 
who,  in  his  address,  gave  a  brief  review  of  the  present  position  of  the  photol 
graphic  world.  He  pointed  out  that  the  quality  of  the  gelatine  dry  i)late  was 
steadily  improving,  whiM  the  methods  for  ortho  hroniatic  photography  had 
placed  an  additional  truth  in  the  hands  of  the  photographer.  He  also  spoke 
of  the  advent  of  the  new  Jena  optical  glass,  and  made  reference  to  the  New 
Photography,  his  concluding  remarks  being  that  the  scientific  world  was 
rapidly  reaching  the  stage  at  which  the  supernatural  was  the  natural.  The 
Secretary  (Mr.  J.  Maclaurin)  read  his  annual  report,  which  gave  many 
interesting  details  of  the  progress  of  the  Society,  incidentally  noting  the 
increase  of  twenty-five  members  duriuj;  the  past  year.  The  awards  in  the 
several  competitions  were  then  presented,  the  successful  competitors  beini? 
Messrs.  S.  Hughes,  A.  Nicholson,  H.  J.  Clague,  J.  H.  Lygo,  and  C  H  Le^ 
The  Judges  were  :  Printa,  Mr.  Slater,  Liverpool ;  Slides,  Mr.  Chadwick, 
Manchester.  These  prints  and  slides,  together  with  a  large  number  of  others, 
mostly  the  work  of  members,  were  on  view.  Some  of  the  latest  photograpnic 
apparatus  and  novelties  were  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Christie  and  F.  Motteshaw. 
Mr.  Henry  Staniforth  was  the  Lanternist,  and  some  sensational  evidences  of 
photographic  skill  and  ingenuity  were  thrown  upon  the  screen.  The  musical 
pcogramme  was  effectively  rendered  by  Messrs.  Cunningham,  Shipman, 
Reynolds,  and  Law.  At  the  annual  meeting  on  the  20th,  the  accounts  were 
audited  and  passed,  showing  a  balance  in  hand  of  il.  Zs.  5d.  Votes  of  thanks 
were  accorded  the  retiring  ofllcers,  and  the  following  elected  for  the  ensuing 
yea -.—President :  Dr.  Manton.— Kice/'rmdeMia;  Alderman  Carter  and 
Messrs.  J.  Clowes  and  A.  Nicholson.— /Jeporter ;  Mr.  J.  S.  Stephens  — 
Treamrer:  Mr.  E.  Copley.— Secretary :  Mr.  R.  Glenn,  107,  Nottingham- 
sinet.— Assistant  Secretary:  Mr.  T.  G.  Allen,  and  a  Committee  consisting 
of  nine  members. 
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Pbbiiuabt  25,-Technlcal  Meeting,-Mr.  J.  W.  Hwin,  M.A..  r.R.8.    ia  Um 

Chair.  •        ^^ 

1  "^'{"".".u"-  SblRKTart  (Mr.  Chanman  Jones)  announced  that  th«  Ooundl  had 
elected  the  following  officers:  Hon.  Secretarr.  Mr.  f.-hapman  JoMi  -  Hoil 
Librarian,  Mr.  E.  Clifton;  Hon.  Solicitor,  Mr.  V.  luc :^d  »So  to  M 
vacancies  create.l  by  those  appointmenU,  as  a  Vi«i-Pr««ld«it.  Mr  J  W 
Swan.  M.  A.  F.R.S. ;  and  as  meml>ei«  of  the  Council,  Maun  J.  W.  tUrekaBi 
and  E.  Cecil  Hertslet.  Messrs.  Mackie,  Pringle.  and  Wamarlw  had  bMn! 
appointed  as  Affiliation  delegates,  and  the  Chester  PhotognpUe  Bodttr  kaa 
been  admitted  to  the  AffiliaUon.  ""^^niiwio  aaamj  aaa 

Mr.  F.  E.  IvK8  exhibited 

Th«  STKMosoonc  I'HorotHKoiioaoopi. 
A  full  description  of  the  apparatus  was  given  in  Th«  Barrua  Jooaiiai.  or 
PaOToQRAi'HT  for  January  17  last,  page  39. 

Mr.  T.  E  Freshwateb,  F.R.M.S.,    " 
Newton's  simple  method  of 


Patent  itettjjES. 

Th*  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  February  12  and 
February  19,  1896 :—  i  '^ 

Cambra  and  Dark  Slide.— No.  2965.  "An  Improved  Photographic  Camera 
and  Dark  Slide."    T.  P.  Bethelu 

Photographic  Mounts.— No.  3026.  "  Producing  the  Appearance  of  Finished 
Mounted  Photographs  upon  Plain  Cards  to  which  Photographic  Prints 
have  been  Transferred,  thus  Dispensing  with  the  Ordinary  Mounts  now 
m  Commercial  Use. "     Complete  Specification.     J.Bacon. 

Hand  Cameras.— No.  3055.  "  Improvements  in  and  relating  to  Hand 
Cameras."    A.  C.  Jackson. 

FLASHuaHT.— No.  3204.  "A  New  or  Improved  Apparatus  for  Producing 
Flashlight  m  giving  Photographic  Exposures."  Complete  Specifica- 
tion.    T.  Maloni. 

DsvELOriNO.-No    3404.      "  ImprovemenU  in   Devices    for  Oscillating  the 

Bitbs    or  Tanks    used   f'^T    Pl»rt*n*«*orii.irt   r.*..i   ^*\.^*.  x>»»... ^  »"     n 

Mbssaz. 

Hand  Camera.— No.  3471.     ' 
and  W.  Darbin. 


for 


C. 


Photographic  and  other  Pnrposes. 
Photographer  Hand  Camera."    E.  C.  Staxlky 
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North  Middlesex 

Biohmond  

South  London  

Waltbamstow       

Brixton  and  Olapham    

Dnlwich  

QospelOak    "." 

Hiokney 

North  Surrey    

Borongfh  PoIjtecUaio 

Oroydon  Camera  Olub  

EdinbnrKh  Photo.  Society 

Photographic  CJnb 

Bradford 

Baling '[" 

Leeds  Photo.  Society 

Liverpool  Amateur 

London  and  Provincial 


Oroydon  Camera  Olnb 
Moseley  and  District 


BabjMt. 


Informal  Ueeting. 

Lantern  Evening :  Members'  Slides. 

Annual  Eihibiticu. 

J  Slides  by  Members  of  the  O.E.U.  Pho- 
1      tographic  Society, 

Slides  by  W.  H.  Whittard. 

Toning.    H.  S.  Jackson. 

Exhibition. 

Lantern  Evening ;  Royal  Chapels,  &o. 
J  Lantern .  slide  MaMing  by  Contact   and 
(      Redaction.     T.  Bright. 

Slides  by  Tit  B\H. 

S  An  Introtiucuoii   to  Photo-mtcroyrap^y. 
(     James  Packham,  F.R.H.S. 
J  Photography     and     ^rt.      Q.     Baldwin 
(     Brown,  M.A. 

J  Photo-chromo8coi)e  Sytttem  of  Colour  Re- 
1     production.     F.  E.  Ives. 
Prize  Slides. 
Lantern  Evening. 

J  Jfore    Chenicalu    Used  in  Photography. 
\     B.  A.  Burrell,  F.I.O. 
Lantern  in  Use. 

{Die  Nev)  Pholografhy.  NoUt  and  £«• 
amples  hy  Various  Worktrt,  H, 
Snowden  Ward. 
A  Visit  to  Brin's  Oxygen  Works, 
Lantern  and  Musical  Evening. 


then  read  a  papo'  dcMriUaf  lUnn, 

St«bbo8copic  LANTiax  PaojBcTioa, 

and  showed  a  series  of  examples.    The  proceM  in  qoMtioo  U  daKribed  In  our 

issue  of  January  10  last,  page  24. 

Mr.  J.  Cadett  thoughtit  very  desirable  that  the  u«e  of  oolon»»dip«:tacl«i 
for  viewing  the  pictures  should  be  got  rid  of,  and  soggMtwl  the  dm  of  Driniiatie 
spectacles  instead.  "^ 

Mr.  T.  Solas  said  prismatic  spectacles  for  combining  the  two  iouMa  had 
been  used  from  the  eariiest  days  of  stereoscopic  projection.  Sattoo  annlomd 
them  in  or  about  the  year  1855,  and  M.  Hoatnni  had  Utely  introdnoMl  aawf 
form  of  the  same  instrnment. 

The  CHAIR.MAN  recalled  Mr.  Anderton's  method  of  showinc  atMM^mJa 
pictures  with  polarised  light ;  and  — ™»obiiw 

Mr.  BoLAs  said  that  not  only  did  Mr.  Anderton's  system  ptrmit  the  exhiW- 
tion  of  coloured  slides,  but  M  Ducos  du  Hauron  had  sncoeed  in  projecUnJi  on 
the  screen,  according  to  the  three-colour  process,  two  eleoiaot*  of  the  &—• 
colour  system  being  superimposed  for  one  stereogram,  and  the  thM  tlaant 
for  the  second  stereogram,  and  had  by  those  means  obtained  ooloond  aSteti. 

Mr.  W.  England  remarked  that  a  great  deal  of  light  was  lort  by  the  oit  of 
deeply  tinteil  glasses  in  the  spectacles  and  in  the  lantern,  and  asked  whathar 
It  was  neces'iary  to  have  such  stroug  colours. 

Mr.  Ives  said  that  one  of  chief  reasons  why  this  method  of  projection  had 
not  become  popular  was  that  the  mixture  of  coloured  effects  on  the  tcnea  wia 
distressing  to  the  eyes,  and  no  satisfaction  conid  be  obtained  by  tha  obmnm 
without  the  use  of  the  coloured  spectacles.  It  must  be  rcmambarad  *»"t 
the  nerves  of  one  colour-sensation  were  excited  in  one  eye  and  the  narrM  of 
two  other  colour-sensations  in  the  other  eye,  and  this  was  very  fatjcninc  If 
continued  for  any  length  of  time.  It  was  possible  to  project  two  almoak 
perfectly  white  pictures  on  the  screen,  and  to  examine  them  throngh  glaaaaa 
which  appeared  to  the  eye  to  be  smoke-coloured,  each  pictore  exciting  dl  the 
nerves  of  colour-vision  almost  efjually.  This  could  be  done  by  maaaa  of 
screens  of  aniline  dyes,  one  to  transmit  a  mixture  of  spectmm  red  and 
spectrum  blue-green,  and  the  other  a  mixture  of  yellow  and  violet-blae. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenbam  suggested  that  the  fatigue  of  the  eyes  caoaed  by  tha 
excitation  of  the  same  nerves  of  colour-sensation  might  be  obviatad  br  froa 
time  to  time  altering  the  order  of  projection  so  that  the  red  and  graen  ara- 
pieces  might  be  brought  to  either  eye  alternately,  the  exhibitor  calUu  oot 
"  right "  or  "  left  "  to  indicate  the  manner  in  which  the  spectaclea  shootd  ba 
used. 

Mr.  Frbshwater,  in  replying,  acknowledged  that  tha  oontinaed  nae  of  tba 
spectacles  was  tiring  to  the  eyes,  but  said  it  was  not  intended  that  the  ijitan 
should  be  employed  lor  an  entertainment  of  an  hour  or  two  in  duration,  bat 
only  as  an  interesting  alternation  to  the  ordinary  method  of  projection.     Ha 
did  not  think  it  was  possible  to  use  glasses  of  a  lighter  colour,  a*  it  waa 
necessary  that  the  red  glass  should  entirely  shnt  off  the  green  imaga,  and  via 
versd.    Mr.  Debenham  s  suggestion,  he  was  afraid,  was  not  practica'Bia,  for  tha 
shouting  of  "right"  and  "left"  would  afford  amusement  to  an  aadienca,  and 
rather  interfere  with  the  appreciation  of  the  reanlt 
Mr.  J.  LuNT,  B.Sc.,  F.C.S.,  then  exhibited  a  number  of  slides  tnm 
Stellar  Photooraphs, 
taken  withont  a  driving  clock.     He  said  his  method  of  working  was  as  foUowi : 
A  two-and-a-quarter-inch  telescope  was  fixed  side  by  side  with  oneofthiva 
and  a  quarter  inches ;  the  image  of  a  star  on  the  two-and-a-quarter-inch  was 
put  largely  out  of  focus,  producing  a  disc  instead  of  a  point  of  light ;  thia  diac 
was  brought  across  the  cross  wires  of  the  two-and-a-qaartar^inon  iDBtmoMat, 
and  the  pair  of  telescopes  was  then  slowly  ni»ired  by  haod^  so  that  tha  eroai 
wires  divided  the  disc  into  four  equal  quadrants,  the  problem  being  to  keep 
the  quadrants  equal  throughout  the  time  of  exposore.     This,  he  had  foond, 
was  not  difficult ;  and,  if  the  mounting  was  good  and  firm,  and  propariy  ad- 
justed, so  that  the  star  was  followed  equatorially,  the  method  appaarad  to  ba 
capable  of  general  application  to  ordinarr  small  teleaoopea,  and  very  aatia- 
factory  photographs  could  be  obtained.    Mr.  Lunt  also  snowed  photographa 
of  the  spectra  of  helinm  and  argon. 


^oseiey  ana  uistnct Lantern  and  Musical  Evening. 

Birkenhead  Photo.  Aiso .1  PHoto-ceramic*.    The  Secretary. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
February  20, — Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  G.  E.  Segall  and  K  T.  Wright  were  alectad  mamban  of  Ika 
Association. 

Thk  New  PuorouRArHT. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Frbshwatbr  said  he  had  been  making  some  experimenta  in  tha 
new  photography  with  X  rays,  using  only  a  very  low  cnmnt.  With  a  low 
sparking  coil,  a  much  more  prolonged  ex{>o<ure  was  necessary  than  with  a 
high  power,  but  he  had  succeeded  in  taking  some  pictnrea,  which  ha  paaaad 
round. 

RmoriNG  Stains  from  P.O.  P. 

Mr,  W.  E.  Debbdham,  although  h«  considered  that  we  ought  not  to  gal 
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yellow  stains  on  printing-ont  paper  now,  knew  that  occasionally  it  was  the 
case  and  then  more  often  than  not  in  a  batch.  He  therefore  proposed  to 
show  a  method  of  removing  the  stain,  two  being  selected  from  a  number  he 
passed  round.  The  procedure  was  as  follows : — A  print  was  put  in  a  dish, 
with  just  enough  water  to  cover  it,  and,  after  soaking  a  while,  a  pad  of  cotton- 
wool, wetted  and  rubbed  on  a  cake  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  was  gently  passed 
over  the  face  of  the  print.  He  said  the  action  seen  ed  to  be  more  rapid  on  the 
stain  than  on  the  image,  and  therefore  there  was  no  fear  of  spoiling  the 
print. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  suggested  that  the  use  of  a  stronger  solution  might 
probably  improve  a  vignette. 

Construction  of  Lenses. 
The  following  question  from  the  box  was  read:    "What  is  the  practical 
method  for  calculating  the  curves  requisite  in  a  combination  of  Jena  glass  for 
a  given  focus?" 

The  Chairman  mentioned  Offord's  book  for  amateurs,  from  which,  he 
thought,  one  could  get  some  given  curves  by  which  experimental  work  could 
be  done ;  also  Monckhoven's  Optics,  which,  however,  did  not  treat  of  the 
Jena  glass. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  three  methods  were  in  use — the  experimental, 
the  graphic  method,  and  by  pure  mathematics. 

The  Kinetic  Lantern. 
Mr.  BiRT  Acres,  who  had  promised  a  display  of  his  new  kinetic  liintem, 
apologised  for  its  non-appearance,  and  explained  his  reasons  for  not  showing 
the  same.  He  had  but  just  heard  of  a  competitor  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel  who  had  that  day  shown  his  apparatus  in  London,  and  he  was  not 
satisfied  to  show  to  the  London  and  Provincial  his  original  apparatus  and  take 
second  place.  He  had  machines  in  the  hands  of  the  best  London  mechanics, 
but  unfortunately  they  were  slow,  and  he  was  unable  to  show  his  latest 
improvements.  He  invited  all  present  to  a  private  view  in  Piccadilly-circus, 
where  he  intended  to  exhibit  his  machine,  and  said  a  few  words  about  kineto- 
scopic  work.  The  first  practical  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Friese  Greene, 
bnt  he  had  never  seen  his  work.  Mr.  Acres  had  been  at  work  on  the  subject 
many  years,  and  nearly  thirty  years  ago  had  made  drawings  for  the  zoetrope. 
When  he  took  up  photography,  he  had  an  idea  to  make  photographs  and  then 
drawing  from  them.  At  the  London  Convention,  Mr.  Muybridge  exhibited 
pictures  showing  motion.  He  believed  they  were  made  pretty  much  on  the 
same  plan  as  he  originally  proposed  of  making  photographs  and  then  drawings. 
His  first  attempts  were  to  put  twelve  small  lenses  together,  and  endeavour  in 
that  way  to  get  a  succession  of  pictures,  but  they  were  not  satisfactory.  If 
you  wiiih  to  get  the  best  results,  the  picture.*  must  all  be  taken  from  the  same 
point  of  view.  He  thought  the  greatest  difficulty  was  the  spacing  of  the 
pictures.  In  a  French  apparatus  they  successfully  made  pictures,  but  signally 
failed  over  the  spacing,  and  that  was  the  main  difficulty.  It  is  also  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  photographs  should  register  exactly.  Another 
difficulty  he  mentioned  was  with  the  celluloid  films.  When  making  negatives 
as  he  did,  20O  feet  long,  one  wanted  a  perfectly  ductile  film.  He  had  discovered 
a  method  by  which  celluloid  films  can  be  made  as  nice  as  a  piece  of  silk,  and 
offered  to  return  any  film  sent  him  in  such  a  condition. 

The  Chairman  had  seen  Lumiere's  Exhibition,  but  was  of  opinion  that  they 
were  not  by  any  means  ready.  They  had  used  an  electric  lamp,  with  alter- 
nating currcLt,  and  a  peculiar  disagreeable  flicker  was  apparent.  He  mentioned 
that  three  years  ago  Edison's  results  were  announced  as  coming  out,  but  he 
had  not  seen  anything  of  them.  A  worker  whom  Mr.  Acres  had  omitted  to 
mention  was  Anschutz,  who  does  not  actually  project  on  a  screen,  but  uses  an 
aperture  in  a  wall,  while  the  audience  sit  in  a  room  at  the  back,  the  pictures 
passing  rapidly  in  front  of  the  opening. 

Mr.  Debenham  asked  in  what  respect  the  mechanical  details  differed  from 
Friese  Green's  machine,  and  whether  the  same  instrument  was  used  by 
laimiere  for  showing  and  taking  the  series. 

Mr.  Acres  referred  Mr.  Debenham  to  his  patent  specification,  and  said  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  similar  apparatus  should  be  used  for  taking  and 
projecting.  He  said  that  Anschutz's  principle  was  almost  the  same  as  one  he 
bad  discarded  as  useless. 

The  Chairman  inquired  the  respective  exposures  given  to  the  film  and  to 
the  positive  on  the  screen. 

Mr.  Acres  considered  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  pictures  .should 
be  taken  at  the  same  speed  as  they  were  shown,  and  explained  the  effect 
obtained  by  taking  at  forty  per  second  and  projecting  at  fifteen  per  second, 
and  vice  versA,  He  had  found  an  exposure  of  from  one-thousandth  to  an  eight- 
hundredth  of  a  second  quite  enough  for  anything.  In  the  case  of  a  man 
throwing  his  hat  to  the  ground,  he  had  counted  fifteen  negatives.  In  reply  to 
a  query  from  Mr.  Bayston  as  to  the  duration  of  exposure  of  his  longest  series, 
Mr.  Birt  Acres  said  he  had  perfect  control  over  his  machine,  and  could  stop 
and  go  on  as  he  pleased. 

Mr.  Snowdbn  Ward,  in  the  interest  of  historical  accuracy,  said  that  the 
Anschutz  instrument  was  adopted  for  lantern  projection,  and  was  on  view  at 
the  Chicago  World's  Fair.  With  regard  also  to  Edison's  work,  he  said  his 
instrument  had  been  running  for  some  months  in  several  places. 

The  Chairman  had  noticed  a  defect  with  Lumiere's  machine,  in  which 
flashes  of  bright  light  had  appeared. 

Mr.  Acres  considered  they  were  due  to  clear  spaces  in  the  film,  where,  by 
some  mechanical  defect,  the  gelatine  had  been  scraped  away. 
A  New  Lens. 
The  Hon.  Secretary  showed  one  of  the  most  recent  developments  in  lens- 
making.  It  was  one  of  the  new  convertible  anastigmats  by  Ross.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  double  combination,  each  being  composed  of  four  cemented 
elements.  The  focus  of  the  front  lens  was  eleven  and  a  half  inches,  and  the 
back  lens  nine  inches,  while  combined  the  focus  was  five  and  tliree-quarter 
inches.     It  worked  at  an  aperture  of/-7. 

The  Chairman  had  tested  it  for  three-colour  work,  when  it  is  essential  that 

the  images  should  be  absolutely  of  the  same  size,  and  found  it  answered 

perfectly,  and  possessed  more  covering  power  than  almost  any  in  the  market. 

He  promised  a  chat  on  Colour,  and  to  show  a  few  three-colour  slides  at  an 

t\j  date. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 
February  19, — Mr.  Alexander  Cowan  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Frank  Haes  showed  a  pair  of 

Harrison's  Globe  Lenses, 
bearing  the  name  of  Vogel,  of  Philadelphia.  The  lenses  had  been  the  property 
of  the  late  Robert  Slingshy,  of  Lincoln.  The  lenses  worked  at  a  maximum 
aperture  of  about /-1'2.  The  objection  to  this  form  of  lens  was  stated  to  be  a 
liability  to  fiare  spot,  but  this  might  he  altered  or  minimised  by  reducing  or 
increasing  the  distance  between  the  component  parts  of  the  combination. 

A  general  discussion  upon  the  matter  of  lenses  brought  up  the  subject  of  the 
newer  forms  of 

Zeiss  Objectives, 

and  Mr.  Bridue  asked  why  the  visual  brightness  of  the  image  formed  by  a 
Zeiss  lens  upon  the  focussing  screen  was  not  noticeable  in  the  negatives  made 
with  the  lenses. 

Mr.  FiNDLAT,  a  visitor,  suggested  that  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Zeiss 
lenses  were  corrected  for  all  the  rays  of  the  spectrum  so  far  as  chromatic 
aberration  is  concerned.     This  would  make  the  vi.sual  image  appear  brighter. 

Mr.  BcLBEOK  said  that  he  had  found  these  lenses  quite  apochrornatic,  and 
Mr.  Fry  added  that,  owing  to  the  fact  that  equally  good  definition  could  be 
obtained  with  a  considerably  larger  aperture,  it  was  possible  to  make  good 
work  under  less  advantageous  conditions  of  light,  the  necessity  for  stopping 
down  not  obtaining.  He  added  that  such  lenses  could  be  used  with  a  con- 
denser and  artificial  light  more  satisfactorily  than  could  the  older  forms  of 
rectilinear  lenses. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  then  interested  the  meeting  with  a  description  and 
demonstration  of  his  new 

Camera  for  THiiEE-coLonR  Work. 
Mr.  Edwards  touched  briefly  upon  the  subject  of  the  generally  accepted  thepry 
of  colour  vision,  viz.,  that  there  are  three  colour  sensations — red,  green,  and 
blue- violet.  He  makes  his  three  negatives — one  for  the  red  sensation.  Teaching  a 
little  higher  than  D  in  the  spectrun; ;  the  second  for  the  green,  reaching  as  far 
as  E  ;  and  the  third  for  the  blue-violet — all  at  one  exposure,  by  means  of  an 
ingeniously  arranged  camera,  containing  two  lightly  silvered  mirrors.  'The 
first  mirror — that  nearest  the  lens — reflects  the  rays  upon  the  plate  which  ia  to 
receive  the  red,  the  plate  being  specially  colour-sensitised,  and  protected  by  a 
suitable  red-colour  screen  Or  light  filter.  A  part  of  the  light  from  the  lens 
passes  through  the  first  mirror  towards  the  second,  which  again  reflects  a  part 
of  it  to  a  second  sensitive  plate,  specially  coloured,  sensitised,  and  protected 
by  a  green  light  filter.  The  remainder  of  the  light  passes  through  the  second 
mirror,  and  falls  upon  a  third  plate,  which  is  colour-sensitised  for  the  blue- 
violet  rays,  and  is  similarly  protected  by  a  light  filter  of  suitable  colour  and 
character.  By  this  contrivance  Mr.  Edwards  stated  that  he,  in  one  operation, 
made  his  three  separate  negatives,  the  positives  from  which,  properly  com- 
bined and  viewed  through  suitably  coloured  media,  result  in  a  photochromo- 
scopic  picture.  Mr.  Edwards  also  stated  that  his  instrument  can  be  used  as  a 
viewing  apparatus  for  combining  the  positives.  This  he  showed  in  practice 
with  one  of  his  own  experimental  pictures  of  a  vase  of  flowers.  The  result 
appeared  charmingly  natural  and  realistic,  and  demonstrated  that  the  apparatus 
promises  to  be  of  a  most  useful  and  practical  character. 

In  reply  to  questions  Mr.  Edwards  stated  that  he  used  a  Zeiss-Satz  leus  of 
seven-inch  focus  on  the  recommendition  of  Dr.  Rudolph,  and  he  found  the 
correction  |tor  colour  |and  aberrations  exceedingly  satisfactory.  The  three 
negatives  must  be  developed  at  one  time  and  to  one  depth.  He  preferred  the 
method  of  using  plates  each  separately  sensitised  for  its  own  colour.  A  plate 
sensitised  for  all  colours  was  not  so  suitable  for  his  method.  In  development 
care  must  be  taken  to  use  as  little  light  as  possible,  and  that  of  the  right  sort. 
A  dark  red  orange  combined  with  green  was  the  most  suitable.  Jn  reply  to 
Mr.  Cowan  it  was  said  that  the  positives  must  lie  printed  to  the  same  depth, 
but  that  certain  liberties  could  be  taken  in  this  part  of  the  process,  as  the 
luminosity  as  well  as  the  colour  of  the  light  used  for  viewing  the  resulting 
pictures  controlled  and  influenced  the  effects  obtained.  Mr.  Edwards  said  his 
two  greatest  difficulties  had  been  with  the  lenses  and  with  the  mirrors  :  with 
the  former  to  get  all  the  images  of  the  same  size  and  equally  defined  ;  with 
the  latter  to  deposit  the  silver  of  suitable  density  and  colour. 

Mr.  Edwards's  invention  appeared  to  consist  mainly  of  a  camera  for  taking 
the  "colour  "  negatives  at  one  and  the  same  time  by  one  exposure,  and  the 
use  of  partially  silvered  mirrors,  so  as  to  avoid  double  reflections  and  residual 
images.  The  camera  could  he  used  alternatively  as  a  viewing  machine  or  for 
optical  projection. 

-^ 

Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club.  — February  18,  Mr.  J.  W.  Coade 
(President)  in  the  chair. — ^A  demonstration  on 

Stereoscopic  Photography 
was  given  by  Mr.  J.  Gunston.  In  his  introduction  Mr.  Gunston  said  he  did 
not  intend  to  enter  far  into  theory  or  to  explain  why  it  is  that  by  lookmg  in 
the  glasses  of  the  stereoscope  we  see  two  objects  as  one,  and  why,  by  looking 
too  frequently  in  other  glasses,  some  persons  see  one  object  as  two  or  more. 
He  left  it  for  those  who  had  made  these  phenomena  their  special  study,  but 
had  brought  with  him  a  little  apparatus  and  some  specimens,  and  hoped  to 
explain  by  example  what  he  did  not  by  precept.  Stereoscopic  photography 
was,  in  his  opinion,  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  and  interesting  branches  of 
our  hobby.  A  paper  stereograph  waa  good,  but  a  good  stereoscopic  trans- 
parency was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  photography  can  give  us. 
Seeing  the  picture  in  relief  enables  one  to  form  a  far  better  idea  of  a  place 
than  from  a  single  picture,  and  it  is  a  common  thing  to  hear  peopls  explain, 
after  looking  at  a  stereoscopic  picture,  "  They  could  almost  believe  they  were 
there  !  "  A  good  series  of  stereoscopic  views  will  delight  people  of  all  ages  and 
of  all  degrees  of  culture,  as  no  special  attainment  is  required  to  appreciate 
them,  all  that  is  needed  being  a  good  stereoscope,  which  can  now  be  obtained 
at  a  ridiculously  low  sum.  Any  sized  camera,  from  6J  x  3^  to  whole-plate,  ia 
suitable.  The  square  pattern  should  be  chosen,  and  not  the  kind  with 
tapering  bellows.    He  used  a  Watson'i  7i  x6  inch  Preinler  as  (i  rule^  and  had 
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also  brought  with  bim  averyn'nt  inRtrament,  the  Alpha  stareoncopic  hand 
camera,  by  the  same  makers.  Chariwick,  of  Mancliester,  could  also  be  relied 
upon  for  stereoscopic  apparatufs.  Perhaps  double  <|uarterpUtfl  (6J  x  4^)  ia  the 
most  conTenient-sized  plate  to  use.  The  camera  must  be  fitted  with  a  central 
division,  which  will  expand  with  the  opening  of  the  bellows,  and  the  lenses 
must  be  jiaired,  i.r.,  they  must  lie  of  exactly  identical  focal  lengths,  and 
work  at  precisely  the  same  aperture — requirements  which  cannot  be  met 
unless  the  lenses  have  been  made  especially  for  stereoscopic  purposes.  Their 
focal  lengths  may  vary  from  three  to  seven  inches,  five-inch  lenses  being  best 
for  average  work.  To  save  expense,  single  lenses  may  be  used,  and  answer 
well  for  everything  except  for  particular  architectural  work,  «.■<,  although 
distortion  ra.iy  he  evident  in  the  prints,  it  is  not  noticed  when  the  same  are 
viewed  tlirongh  the  stereoscope.  The  lenses  must  lie  mounted  side  by  side  at 
exactly  the  same  height  from  the  camera  baseboard,  and  their  distance  apart 
may  vary  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  iinarter  inches,  the  shorter 
separation  being  suitable  for  distant  objects,  and  vice  veni.  It  is  convenient 
to  mount  them  on  movable  centres  ;  the  distance  between  them  may  be  then 
changed  as  wanted,  three  inches  being  most  generally  useful.  The  lenses 
must  also  be  fitted  with  a  shutter  which  will  givn  an  equal  and  simultaneous 
uncovering  to  each  lens.  In  choosing  the  subjects  suited  for  stereographs, 
take  care  to  have  some  prominent  object  in  the  foreground,  which  la  a  most 
important  part  of  the  picture,  panoramic  views  without  near  objects  being 
almost  useless.  The  focussing  in<i.il  be  sharp,  anything  in  the  way  of  "  fuzzy- 
types"  beine  intolerable.  Bicked  jdates  are  to  be  preferred,  and  full 
exposure  should  be  given,  as  foggy,  flat,  and  over-exposed  negatives,  although 
useless  for  anything  else,  often  make  prints  that  look  well  through  the  stereo- 
scope, while  chalky,  dense,  under-exposed  negatives  are  useless.  The  negatives 
should  be  free  from  mechanical  defects,  as  scratches,  &c.  In  printing  from 
the  negatives,  use  a  glossy  paper.  CoUodio-chloride  is  good  ;  matt  or  rough- 
surfaced  papers  are  no  use.  In  trimming  the  prints,  see  you  have  a  base  line 
common  to  both.  They  should  be  about  two  and  three  quarter  inches  wide, 
and  have  about  the  same  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  foreground, 
taking  care  to  beware  of  too  witle  a  distance  apart.  A  special  cutting  shape, 
as  supplied  by  Chadwic^k,  here  comes  in  useful.  The  prints  must  have  a 
separation  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  on  tbe  mount,  which  is  best  of  a 
chocolate  colour.  When  viewed  through  tbe  stereoscope,  a  dark  mount  seems 
to  stand  out  in  relief  in  front  of  the  picture,  thus  giving  the  effect  of  looking 
at  the  same  through  an  open  window. 

Camera  Club.— February  20.— Mr.  Chapman  Jones  addressed  the  Camera 
Club  on  the  subject  of  measuring 

The  DKKBiTr  of  Negatives, 

introducing  to  the  notice  of  the  members  the  apparatus  whii;h  he  has  himself 
constructed  for  this  purpo.se,  a  description  of  which  has  already  appeared  in 
these  pages.  He  remarked  that  the  terus  "density  "  and  ''  speed  "  were  too 
much  confounded  with  one  another,  althoujjh  thev  were  tssentially  ditferent  in 
meaning.  Erery  photograoher  judges  of  his  negative  by  its  den.sity,  and  will 
hold  it  up  in  the  developing  dish,  or,  at  a  later  stag',  to  the  window,  in  order 
to  gain  some  idea  of  its  merits  in  this  respect.  Sucn  an  examination  may  be 
regarded  as  iinscientific,  but  it  will  often  give  all  the  information  necessary. 
The  man  who  sells  lollipops  does  not  need  a  chemical  balance,  nor  does  a 
carpenter  require  a  micrometer  measure,  ami  there  is,  in  like  manner,  much 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  cursory  inspection  of  negatives.  The  ordinary 
ear  can  distinguish  the  pitch  of  one  note  from  another,  while  the  hiuhly  trained 
musician  can  recognise  any  note  by  its  pitch,  and  can  name  it ;  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that,  with  practice,  a  man  of  keen  perception  would  be  enabled  to 
correctly  judge,  bv  simple  inspection,  of  the  density  value  of  any  plate  sub- 
mitted to  him.  He  would  need  no  measuring  instrument,  and  could  deter- 
mine, approximately,  which  of  two  squares  was  the  denser.  Messrs.  Hurter 
&  Driflield  had  stated  that  tlie  density  of  a  negative  could  not  be  varied  by  the 
time  occupied  in  development ;  but  this  he  considered  was  contrary  to  general 
experience.  Inspection,  as  he  had  said,  gives  all  information  in  most  cases, 
but  certain  precautions  sliould  be  observed.  All  parts  of  the  plate  not  under 
examination  should  be  covered,  say,  by  paper  with  a  hole  cut  over  the  part  to 
be  observed.  By  this  means  very  small  dilferences  of  density  could  bo  detected, 
especially  if  a  white  screen  be  held  behind  the  negative  to  reflect  the  light 
through  it.  In  cases  where  differences  of  densities  were  very  slight,  or  where 
the  deposit  was  very  thin,  it  would  be  convenient  to  place  "the  negative  flat 
down  upon  and  touching  a  sheet  of  white  paper.  It  was,  of  course,  an  ad- 
vantage to  have  the  compared  parts  near  together,  but,  where  this  was  im- 
possible, one  could  look  through  each  separately  at  surrounding  objects,  and 
thus  ascertain  which  constituted  the  stronger  veil.  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  then 
described  the  method  of  judging  density  adopted  by  Captain  Abney,  and  that 
advocated  by  Messrs.  Hurter  *  Driffield.  In  his  own  instrument  he  had 
followed  Captain  Abney's  procedure,  but  had  made  certain  moditioations  in 
the  method,  which  he  described.  His  own  apparatus  was  home-made,  and  he 
could  point  to  many  details  where  it  could  be  improved.  He  showed  on  the 
screen  a  tabular  statement  of  the  results  obtained  by  measuring  certain  plates, 
and  he  was  able  to  show  ho  w  nearly  they  corresponded  with  the  results  obtained 
from  the  same  jilates  by  Ciptain  Abney.  They  differeil  somewhat  from  the 
measurements  given  by  Messrs.  Hurter  k.  Drillield's  system,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  for  reasons  which  he  had  already  indicated. 

Dnlwich  Ptiotograplilc  Society.— Februarv  18.— Several  members  gave  an 
exhibition  of  their  lantern-slide  making.  Mr.  H.  J.  Ellis  must  be  congratu- 
lated on  his  up-the-river  scenes,  Teddlngton,  Chertsey,  &c.,  and  al.so  a  few 
views  of  Dulwich  village  and  park  ;  while  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Smith 
exhibited  pictures  on  various  subjects.  The  Hon.  Secretary  was  also  compli- 
mented on  his  work,  especially  a  river  scene,  Abindon-on-Thames,  a  scene 
from  the  Avenue  of  Trees  at  Tooting  Common,  and  a  group  of  the  Junior 
Section  of  the  well-known  St.  James's  Swimming  CInb  standing  on  the  diving 
boards  at  the  Dulwich  Baths.  The  next  meeting  of  the  Society  will  take  place 
ou  Tuesdav,  March  3,  at  8.30  p.m.,  when  a  demonstration  on  Tonimj  will  be 
given  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Jackson,  assisted  by  the  Hon.  Secretary. 


Etit  london  PhoUgrapWe  Soclttj.-K.brnur  11,  Mr,  W.  R.  (hmld  pr*- 

aiding.— A  d«mou4tntion  on  the  "^ 

Carbon  PitocKM 
was  given  by  the  Autotype  Company.  The  permanency  of  tb«  renulu  by  thk 
method,  combined  with  the  great  variety  of  colnun  it  wu  poMlble  to  tcUct 
from,  were  two  of  it*  many  recommendationt.  Unlike  the  »il»er  pi«ct«,  a» 
visible  change  was  apparent  during  the  optrstloo  of  printiof,  tlM  txpoeqi* 
having  to  be  gaiigeil  by  an  actinomeUr,  Mvenl  kindi  beiog  thowB  aad 
exjilained.  SeusitiMxl  ttune  would  keep  about  fourteen  lUyi.  For  reprodadac 
crayon  drawings  it  waa  par  excdUnce,  eiving  almntt  faciimila  eopiea,  Ii  tb« 
single  transfer,  many  grains  and  tinU  of  paper  coiild  be  ued.  With  tbe  roMk 
paper  supports,  much  longer  time  ihnnid  eUpae  between  iquecgeeinf  lai 
developing,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  tissue  sinking  well  into  tbe  Intentioe*  of  tb« 
paper ;  neglect  of  this  point  would  probably  reault  in  blinteri.     An  boar  or 

more  was  advised.     K  large  number  of  priiits- single  and  double  transfer 

were  developed,  and  tamed  out  highly  aaccraafol.  Msny  large  worka,  com- 
pletely (iuishe<l,  were  bung  around  tbe  room,  ud  wen  voted  eharmiic 
sjK'cimens  of  the  procees. 

Hackney  Photograplilc  Society.— February  18,  Mr.  !'w  Beckett  pnaidlac. 
— Mr.  A.  Dean  showed  a  negative  of  the  shadowa  of  interwoven  stripe  of  (olfl, 
silver,  aluminium,  and  platinum  foils,  produced  by  tbe  r»ya  from  a  Crookea' 
tube  throuKh  a  one-inch  thickness  of  vulcanite.  Speclmena  of  work  done  on 
the  Beerneurt  lantern  plates  were  shown.  Mr.  Roberta  abowed  tome  necatiTM 
covered  with  peculiar  markings,  which  bad  appeared  during  development. 
The  plates,  after  expoanrr,  hod  been  packed  in  mira  face  to  faca  and  placed  in 
negative  envelopes.  Mr.  Hikbirt  Fry  thought  that,  by  miauke,  tbe  pUtce 
in  qucstiqp  had  been  packed  with  their  film*  touching  tbe  material  of  tbe 
envelope,  and  the  fibre  of  the  paper  being,  possibly,  slightly  damp,  had  canaed 
the  markings  to  show  on  developing.  Tbe  beat  way  to  }iack  pUtea  after 
exposure  was,  undoubtedly,  to  place  them  face  to  face  with  nothing  between, 
after  seeing  Ijeforehand  that  the  films  were  free  from  dost  They  ihoald  then 
be  packed  tightly  to  prevent  abrasion.  Mr.  Fry  then  showed  McKellen'a 
Infallible  hand  camera.  This  is  of  tbe  magazine  type,  and  la  cnnatmcteil  to 
hold  twelve  plates  or  twenty-four  films  in  sheaths.  The  method  of  changing 
is  very  ingenious,  and  among  the  advantages  claimed  the  mo«t  iniporUnt  are 
that  the  changing  of  tbe  plate  does  not  depend  on  the  instrament  being  held 
in  a  particular  way,  but  acts  in  any  position  ;  again,  when  changed,  the  platen 
are  held  firmly,  and  are  not  loose  as  in  soma  other  cameraa.  The  omcra  ia 
made  in  various  grades  from  quarter-plate  size  to  half-plate.  It  baa  the  nanoT 
accessories,  and  is  furnished  with  a  safety  .shutter  behind  the  Itiu,  which  anto- 
matically  closes,  tbe  latter  when  tbe  camera  front  ia  opened. 

Bootle  Fbotographic  Society.- February  18.— Mr.  Nahum  Lcbokhis,  of 

the  Eastman  Company  gave  a  lecture  on 

PURTRAITLRE  AND  PlaTIRO-BROIIIDI  PaPIBS. 

The  lecturer  explained  that  these  pipers  were  so  called  on  account  of  tfa« 
similarity  of  surface,  coating,  and  results  obtainable,  there  being  no  salt  of 
platinum  present  in  the  emulsion  from  which  they  are  prepare*!.  Some  mag- 
nificent specimens  were  exhibited;  and  the  process  of  toning  the  paper  shown, 
considerable  astonishment  being  caused  by  seeing  the  paper  stand  imnienlOD 
for  some  minutes  in  a  bath  not  far  from  boiling  point,  the  ability  to  ataad 
this  treatment  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  image  is  on  the  anrface  of  tbe 
paper,  and  not,  as  ordinarily,  embedded  in  a  film  of  gelatine. 

Boumemoutli  Fhotograpblc  Society.— February  19.— A  lecture  ocd  de- 
monstration of  the 

New  PHoTOGRArHT, 

illustrated  with  photographs  taken  during  tbe  evening,  and  other*  thrown  on 
the  screen  from  Mr.  ('.  Dale's  lantern,  were  given  by  Mr.  J.  W.  (iirrou), 
F.R.P.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  F.S.A.,  of  Chard.  Dr.  Htla  Gbevis  (the  Vice- PreeideBt 
of  the  Bournemouth  Photographic  Society),  in  introducing  the  lectarer,  mad* 
humorous  reference  to  the  results  wbich  might  ensue  from  tbe  dis^'ovrry.  Mr. 
Uitlbrd  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  lately  in  his  laboratory  making  ezperi- 
nienis  with  a  view  to  finding  out  the  best  me<linm  through  which  the  "in- 
visible rays "  might  be  focussed.  With  a  view  to  ascertain  if  tbe  Crooke*' 
tadiant  tube,  used  for  the  new  photography,  would  be  improved  by  aa 
aluminium  window,  he  placed  an  alumininm  plate  and  a  glass  plate,  ganged 
to  the  same  thickness  on  the  film  operated  on.  The  obstruction  to  light  wan 
almost  equal.  An  ebonite  doublet  lens  and  an  aluminium  doublet,  mounted 
each  in  a  brass  tnbe,  was  placed  over  the  film,  and  the  result*  were  »i/, 
although  a  plate  of  aluminium  shows  perceptible  refraction.  Tbe  obatmctioa 
which  aluminium  offers  to  these  rays  evidently  balances  any  effects  of  refrac- 
tion. Some  perfect  images  of  discs  have  been  obtained  by  reflection.  Mica 
and  celluloid  are  extremely  transparent  to  the  rays,  and  will  be  mnat  nsefal 
for  protecting  the  sensitive  film  from  the  baud,  foot,  &c.,  or  other  objects,  tbe 
bones  of  which  are  to  be  photographed.  Gold  leaf,  silver  leaf,  and  Dotch 
metal  leaf  were  tried.  Gold  leaf  opposed  tbe  rays  most,  then  Dutch  metal  ; 
silver  leaf  acts  as  if  absent ;  glass  gives  decided  evidence  of  refraction,  Ufa 
aluminium,  but  it  is  so  opaque  to  tbe  rays  that  the  increasing  thickoens  of  % 
glass  lens  towards  its  centre  appears  entirely  to  neutralise  the  |ierceptible  con- 
centration of  the  rays.  Mr.  Gilford  is  aware  that  tbia  is  contrary  to  tbe  ex- 
perience of  other  experimenters,  and  therefore  only  advance*  it  with  the  greeteat 
reserve.  Cranium  glass  placed  on  the  film  behaves  in  every  iray  like  ordinary 
glass.  Generally  speaking,  the  sharp  definition  tube  abonld  be  placed  aa  tir 
off  as  possible.  In  the  presence  of  several  medical  gentlemen  Mr.  Glllord 
photographed  the  arm  and  hand  of  a  young  lady  snfTering  from  dioeaae  in  th« 
bones  of  those  limbs.  The  negativea  revealed  these  bones  aa  if  entirely 
denuded  of  flesh,  and  the  disease  could  be  traced  with  mneh  eoae.     A  foot  \ 


laid  before  the  rays  with  the  same  result,  even  the  denseet  and  tbickeet  port 
of  the  limb  being,  as  it  were,  "laid  open  to  view."  Tbe  lecturer  went  into  a 
detailed  description  of  most  of  tbe  above  and  other  experiments,  which  was 
listened  to  with  great  attention.  Several  photographs  were  taken  dnring  tbe 
evening,  and,  after  development,  were  exhibited,  very  anc«eaafnl  leiults  being 
attained. 
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Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur  PHotographlo  Associations- 
Friday,  the  14th  inst.,  at  the  Literary  and  Philosophic  Club,  Mr.  G.  W. 
GWTEB  read  an  interesting  paper  on  the  construction  of 

LiMKUQHT  Jets, 
explaining  his  theory  of  their  correct  construction,  and  demonstrating  by 
experiment  that  an  enormous  increase  of  light  was  gained  by  those  constructed 
on  the  principle  which  he  advocated.  He  exhibited  the  jet  for  which  he 
gained  the  first  award  in  competition  with  about  twenty  others  at  the  meetmg 
of  the  Photographic  Club  last  month  in  London,  and  also  showed  one 
possessing  still  more  recent  improvements  which  he  had  made.  The  light 
from  the  two  jets  was  compared  and  tested  by  the  photometer,  which  showed 
that  the  improvements  approximately  doubled  the  illumination  obtained  from 
the  iet  shown  in  London,  although  the  nipple  used  with  the  improved  jet  was 
only  one-sixteenth  bore  against  one-twelfth  on  the  other.  The  results  were  con- 
sidered by  the  meeting  to  evidence  a  very  great  advance  in  the  construction  of 
limdight  jets,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Gwyer  for  his  interesting 
demonstration.  A  number  of  lantern  slides  were  subsequently  shown  on  the 
screen  by  the  Rev.  T.  Clark  and  Messrs.  S.  J.  HUl,  W.  Moline,  Thomas 
Letchford,  and  others. 

Darwen  Photographic  Association.— February  11,  the  Rev.  Henry  Irving 
in  the  chair.— A  good  assembly  of  members  were  present  to  hear  a  lecture 
delivered  by  Mr.  Alfked  Read,  of  Blackburn,  entitled 
Wanderings  with  a  Camera, 
and,  as  the  lecture  was  accompanied  by  slides,  nearly  all  of  which  were  of  Mr. 
Read's  own  taking,  and  shown  upon  the  screen  by  the  agency  of  Mr.  George 
Butterworth's  limelight  lantern,  the  audience  enjoyed  it  immensely.  Amongst 
the  pictures  projected  were  local  and  Continental  views,  comprising  a  number 
of  glacier  scenes,  for  which  Mr.  Read  is  worthy  of  no  little  amount  of  con- 
gratulation, as  also  his  snap-shots  on  the  Bowling  Green,  showing  the  different 
amusing  attitudes  of  the  bowlers.  During  the  lecture,  much  interest  was 
taken  in  the  proiection  of  .i  human  hand  taken  by  Professor  Riintgen's  method. 
The  artistic  qualities  of  the  slides  prove  Mr.  Read  to  be  a  photographer  of  no 
mean  order.  t>v  i 

February  14.— Mr.  Nahum  Luboshez  (representing  the  Eastman  Photo- 
graphic Materials  Company,  Limited)  delivered  a  lecture  on 

A  Talk  about  Successful  Portraiture  and  Platino-beomide  Papers, 
and  at  the  outset  of  his  remarks  the  lecturer  expressed  a  wish  that  those  of 
his  audience  who  failed  to  accurately  grasp  his  meaning  would  ask  questions, 
when  he  would  do  his  best  to  answer.     He  first  dealt  vrith  the  question  of 
the  paper  to  be  used,  and  pointed  out  that  the  platino-bromide  paper  was  very 
sensitive.    The  difference  between  this  class  of  pa^er  and  the  ordin.iry  bromide 
paper  was  that  it  gave  an  absolute  photographic  image,  whilst  the  others 
required  a  certain  amount  of  dodging  and  retouching  to  make  a  finished  photo- 
graph.    The  platino-bromide  paper  is  very  thinly  coated,  and  this  gave  the 
image   a  clear  surface,  whilst  the  other  papers,   being  thickly  coated,  the 
image  is  viewed  through  the  coating  itself,  as  in  the  case  of  a  negative,  the 
latter  being  coated  with  exactly  the  same  emulsion,   only  that  the  extra- 
rapid  plates  contain  more  silver,  and  all  plates  require  a  thicker  coating. 
The  Eastman  Company's  platino-bromide  paper  is  about  as  sensitive  as  the 
average  ordinary  plate.     To  make  a  good  portrait,  there  were  a  few  essential 
conditions,  one  of  which  was  that  there  should  be  absolute  whites  and  pure 
blacks.     When  looking  on  an  image  of  black  and  white,  one  would  see  that 
the  white  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  paper  itself,  seen  through  the 
photographic  coating.    The  photographer  should  take  care  that  the  whites  of 
the  picture  are  not  stained,  as  the  photograph  with  the  least  stains  upon  it 
would  certainly  secure  the  best  prize.     This  was  one  of  the  essential  points, 
and  a  perfect  picture  would  not  be  the  result  if  a  developer  was  used  which 
had  a  tendency  to  stain  the  paper  or  attack  the  delicate  coating.     The  lecturer 
then  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  methods  to  be  employed  in  order  to  get  pure 
blacks,  and  stated  that  the  developer  used  in  the  process  had  much  to  do 
with  this.      Mr.  Luboshez  then  went  on  to  say  that  pyro  was  a  developer  that 
when  applied  was  practically  colourless,  but  immediately  it  came  in  contact 
with  the  paper  it  changed  to  a  dirty  brown,  and  whatever  came  in  contact  with 
it  was  stained  in  the  same  way.     Many  different  developers  were  mentioned 
as  being  suitable  for  bromide  work- amidol,  metol,  glycin,  ferrous  oxalate, 
and  almost  all  the  new  developers— but  the  one  to  be  employed  was  that 
which  the  worker  was  best  able  to  control,  as  it  was  a  matter  of  individual 
taste.    Not  only  is  it  necessary  that  the  worker  should  be  able  to  control  the 
developer,  but  every  step  of  tlie  work  until  the  image  is  perfectly  finished. 
The  highest  possible  result  can  only  be  produced  when  each  and  every  step  of 
the  work  can  be  controlled,'  the  developer  especially  so,  and  not  to  let  oneself 
be  controlled,  as  the  moment  they  allowed  their  work  to  get  the  upper  hand 
they  were  at  sea.     In  order  to  be  able  to  control  the  developer  used  there  must 
be  time,  and  some  developers  do  not  allow  the  necessary  time.     The  lecturer 
enumerated  certain  developers,  pointing  out  some  of  the  defects,  and  men- 
tioned, incidentally,  that  the  manufacturer  of  a  developer  was  once  asked  by 
a  photographer,  who  was  at  the  time  suffering  from  skin  irritation,  caused  by 
using  this  certain  developer,  what  was  the  antidote,  and  the  manufacturer 
replied  that  he  was  not  aware  of  any.     Mr.  Luboshez  strongly  recommends 
the  ferrous-oxalate  developer  as  being  in  every  way  the  best  for  bromide  work, 
for,  no  matter  how  long  it  is  kept  on  the  paper,  it  does  not  change  its  condition. 
One  good  feature  of  this  developer  is  that  it  can  be  mixed,  the  different  propor- 
tions as  required  ;  for  instance,  if  an  image  is  wanted  strong  in  the  blacks  and 
clear  in  the  whites,  the  developer  may  be  mixed  accordingly.     Much  good 
advice  was  given  by  Mr.  Luboshez  on  this  phase  of  photography,  and  amongst 
other  things  he  warned  his  audience  against  doing  their  work  in  a  mechanical 
way. 

Leeds  Camera  Club. — February  20. — Mr.  H.  F.  Wiqglesworth  gave  a 
lecture  and  demonstration  on 

Acetylene. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth  said  that  acetylene  or  "  electric  gas,"  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  is  spoken  of  as  a  new  gas,  but  it  is  by  no  means  new,  because  it  has 
been  known  to  chemists  for  a  large  number  of  years.     In  1836  Edmund  Davy 
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was  aware  of  its'  existence,  and  he  at  that  time  called  it  "klumene."  A  few- 
years  later,  Bertholet  gave  it  its  present  name  of  acetylene  or  ethine.  Whilst 
working  with  an  electric  furnace,  and  endeavouring  by  its  aid  to  form  an  alloy 
of  calcium  from  some  of  its  compounds,  Mr.  T.  L.  Wilson  noticed  that  a 
mixture  containing  lime  or  chalk  and  powdered  anthracite  fused  down  to  a 
semi-metallic  mass  under  the  temperature  of  the  arc,  and,  when  found  not  to 
be  the  substance  required,  was  thrown  on  one  side  into  a  pail  of  water ;  but, 
after  a  time,  the  overwhelming  odour  evolved  enforced  attention,  and,  on  the 
application  of  a  light,  a  luminous  but  smoky  flame  was  given.  Mr.  Wilson 
then  turned  his  attention  to  this,  and  found  that  in  a  properly  constructed 
electric  furnace  powdered  lime  or  chalk  and  carbon  could  be  fused,  and  the 
result  was  the  formation  of  calcium  carbide.  On  the  addition  of  water  to  this, 
a  double  decomposition  takes  place,  the  oxygen  of  the  water  combines  with 
the  calcium  and  forms  oxide  of  calcium,  and  the  hydrogen  unites  with  the 
carbon  and  forms  acetylene.  The  carbide  is  a  dark  grey  substance,  and,  on 
the  addition  of  water  to  one  pound,  about  five  feet  of  gas  is  given  off. 
Acetylene  is  a  clear,  colourless  gas,  with  a  very  strong  odour  resembling  garlic. 
Ordinary  burners,  through  which  coal  gas  is  consumed,  are  useless  for  showing 
acetylene  to  advantage,  and  it  is  recommended  to  use  0000,  00000,  or  OiX)000 
Bray's  burners.  The  former  burns  about  one  and  a  quarter  feet,  the  next  one 
foot,  and  the  latter  two-thirds  of  a  foot  per  hour.  The  carbide  can  be  pur- 
chased commercially  at  prices  varying  from  Is.  to  5d,  per  pound,  and  several 
generators  have  already  been  made,  but,  doubtless,  a  cheap  one  will  very  soon 
be  put  on  the  market,  so  that  it  can  be  used  in  private  houses.  If  ordinary 
coal  gas  costs  2s.  id.  per  1000  feet  (as  in  Leeds),  and  calcium  carbide  6d.  per 
pound,  the  relative  cost  of  both  gases  would  be,  light  for  light,  2s.  id.  for  coal 
gas,  and  4s.  6d.  for  acetylene,  so  that,  if  the  carbide  can  be  produced  and  sold 
at  Sd.  or  less  per  pound,  coal  gas  will  have  a  strong  competitor  for  lighting 
purposes.  Professor  Lewes,  in  a  lecture  a  short  time  ago,  gave  the  following 
figures,  which  require  no  comment : — 

Gas  Carbon  dioxide 

Burner.  consumed. 

Flat  flame  burner,  No.  6    19'2 

„       „        „         „     5    22-9 

,       ..     4    25-3 

London  Argand    lo'O 

Acetylene  I'O 

The  last  column  shows  the  number  of  adults  who  would  exhale  the  same- 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  same  time.  The  heat  given  off  from  the 
acetylene  gas  is  very  small  compared  with  ordinary  coal  gas.  Acetylene  is  a 
very  powerful  explosive  if  mixed  with  twelve  or  thirteen  times  its  volume  of 
atmosphere.  If  two  or  three  burners  can  be  arr.inged  in  suitable  positions,  no 
doubt  use  can  be  made  of  acetylene  for  lantern  work,  but  for  photographic 
purposes  it  will  doubtless  not  be  of  much  use,  in  consequence  of  the  flame  not 
being  strong  in  actinic  rays.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture  Mr.  Wigglesworth 
showed  the  gas  burning  through  00000  burner,  and  when  compared  with  coal 
gas  it  was  acknowledged  to  be  far  superior  in  every  way. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  —  February  20,  Mr. 
Joseph  Earp  in  the  chair.— Dr.  D.  J.  W.  Ellis,  F.E.S.,  gave  a  demonstration 
on 

Platinottpe  Tonino 
of  gelatino-chloride  paper.     He  described  the  modus  operandi  in  detail,  and 
successfully  toned  a  series  of  six  prints,  all  from  the  same  negative,  to  various 
shades,  from  warm  brown  to  d,ark  purple. 

Uoseley  and  District  Photographic  Society.— February  21,  Captam 
Davidson  (Vice-President)  in  the  chair.— Before  an  exceedingly  large  muster 
(about  150),  amongst  the  number  many  of  the  city  and  local  surgeons,  Mr. 
Hall  Edwards,  L.R.C.P.,  F.R.P.S.  (the  President)  lectured  on 

Rontgen's  Radiations. 
He  began  by  explaining  the  method  in  which  these  rays  were  produced. 
Having  shown  an  ordirary  vacuum  tube,  and  passing  a  current  of  electricity 
through  it,  the  colours  produced  were  very  vivid  ;  but  that  was  not  what  was 
known  as  X  rays.  These  rays  were  produced  in  a  Crookes'  tube,  a  tube  ex- 
hausted to  a  much  greater  degree.  The  current  he  had  got  at  his  disposal  was 
not  strong  enough  to  give  the  X  rays  ;  but,  when  they  were  produced,  there 
was  not  the  light  as  in  an  ordinary  vacuum  tube,  but  only  a  slight  green  light 
at  one  end  and  violet  at  the  other.  The  lantern  was  then  called  into  requi- 
sition, and  slides  from  Dr.  Hall  Edwards's  negatives  were  thrown  on  the  sheet. 
Many  and  interesting  were  the  slides,  and  one  which  the  lecturer  said  was 
speciallyiinteresting,  as  it  showed  one  of  these  writing-pencil  patent  folding 
pocket  compasses,  the  lead  of  the  pencil  coming  out  slightly,  but  the  cedar 
wood  was  quite  transparent  to  the  rays.  But  now,  in  contradiction  to  what 
he  had  on  a  previous  occasion  stated,  he  thought  that  nothing  was  opaque  to 
these  X  rays.  This  slide,  he  said,  was  an  argument  in  his  favour,  for,  where 
the  metals  crossed,  there  could  be  distinctly  seen  the  extra  density  on  the 
screen.  The  rays  would  pass  through  anything  if  long  enough  were  given. 
The  slide  of  the  lady's  hand,  wherein  was  deposited  the  needle,  brought  forth 
applause,  for,  by  the  aid  of  a  negative  taken  by  the  doctor,  the  surgeons  at 
the  Queen's  Hospital  were  enabled  to  extract  it,  although  previously  having 
failed  to  find  it ;  also  the  hand  with  the  bullet  in  it  called  for  special  applause. 
The  radiograph  showed  the  bullet  quite  plainly,  and  the  lecturer  stated  that 
he  gave  longer  e.xposure  to  this  hand,  as  he  knew  that  lead  was  one  of  the 
most  impervious  substances  to  these  rays.  In  reference  to  recent  statements 
about  getting  images  with  SI.  3s.  apparatus,  he  stated  that  he  did  not  say  it 
was  impossible,  but  thought  that  it  may  possibly  be  noised  abroad  by  a  cheap 
coil  dealer.  He  would  not  be  now  sui-prised  to  hear  of  negatives  being  taken 
by  means  of  the  scullery  house  mangle. 

Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Photographic  Association.— 
February  1".— The  Council  were  empowered  to  take  the  preliminary  steps  for 
holding  an  International  Photographic  Exhibition  in  Glasgow  in  1897.  Mr. 
D.  C.  Coghill  lectured  on 

Photography  in  Relation  to  Letterpress  Prin'ting  and  Process 

Engraving. 

He  explained,  and  showed  by  examples,  the  many  ways  in  which  pho 
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graph^  is  employed  by  printars  for  purpeseii  of  illustration  and  reproduction,. 
After  iUostrattag  the  general  principle*  of  mechanical  engraving  by  trana- 
ferring  a  line  drawing  to  zinc  and  etching  the  plate,  he  described  the  photo- 
graphic methods  of  preparing  plates  for  etching.  The  reiiuirements  of  half- 
tone work  were  then  explained,  and  a  reversing  mirror  and  lined  screen  wer» 
exhibited.  Detaih  of  the  bitumen  and  enamel  processes  were  given,  and 
blocks  by  each  proces."!  were  etched  and  printed  successfully.  The  three- 
colour  process  was  also  described,  and  fine  examples  of  colour-printing  were 
exhibited  Many  hints  as  to  the  kind  of  photograph  or  drawing  best  suited 
for  reproduction,  the  paper  for  printing,  and  the  care  of  blocks,  were  given 
during  the  lecture.  Mr.  Coghill  was  assisted  by  a  number  of  his  own  staff  of 
printers,  and  by  representatives  of  the  Regent  Engraving  Company. 

♦ 

1898.  FOKTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

February  28,  29 Woolwich  Photographic  Society. 

March  2-6  *South  London  Photographic  Society.    Hon.  Secretary, 

Charles  H.  Oakden,  30,  Henslowe-road,  East  Dulwicfa. 
S.E. 

»     3-6  *Cheltenham  Amateur   Photographic  Society.      Philip 

Thomas,  College  Pharmacy,  Cheltenham. 
*  Signifies  that  there  are  Open  Classes. 


tf  Correipon dents  sliould  tieocr  writ*  on  boiH'sules  of  (h«  papn-.    Va  mtict  t't  (ofc»n 
0/  Cftmmuntcationg  iinl*isfi  tfc»  names  and  addresses  0/  tfn  writers  are  ^iven. 

COLOUK-BENDERING  ON  ORDINAEY  PLATES. 
To  the  EDtiOBa. 

Gbntlemen, — As  I  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Croydon  Camera 
Club  when  Mr.  White  gave  his  most  able  paper  on  The  Photography  of 
Colours,  and  having  given  my  eiperienoe  as  corroborative  of  his  own  as 
regards  the  behaviour  of  ordinary  plates  with  the  yellow  screen,  in  Mr. 
White's  absence  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  meet  Mr.  Wall  for  a  practical 
defence  of  the  position  which  I  understood  Mr.  White  to  take  up  as 
regards  colour  rendering  by  non-colour-corrected  plates.  I  object  to 
academical  discussions  at  either  of  the  mentioned  societies,  but  suggest 
tho  selection  of  some  accessible  stained  glass  window  for  the  practical 
test  with  the  camera.  It  must  be  understood  that  Mr.  White  did  not 
contend  that  prolonged  exposure  of  the  plates  in  question,  without  a 
screen  or  yellow  illumination,  would  alter  the  rendering  of  the  blues  and 
violets.  However,  nobody  who  tries  prolonged  exposure  will  find  other 
result  than  Mr.  White,  in  the  better,  if  not  perfect,  rendering  of  the 
yellows  and  reds,  but  he  must  use  the  screen  to  suppress  his  blues  and 
violets  whether  he  uses  colour  sensitive  or  other  plates.  Thanking  you, 
sir,  for  your  space,— I  am,  yours,  ic,  J.  T.  Sandbll. 

The  Sandell  Works  Company  Limittd,  South  Iforwood, 
London,  ,9.B.,  i-efrnjary  24,  1896. 


To  the  Editobs. 


Gentlemen,— Mr.  Punnett  (p.  124)  is,  no  doubt,  quite  right  about 
the  difference  between  aurine  and  anrantia.  Aurine  has  been  put  up  for 
me  when  I  asked  for  aurantia,  and  several  other  dyes  have  each  two 
or  more  different  trade  names.  Aniline  reds,  all  praoticallytalike  and  indis- 
tinguishable in  the  spectroscope,  are  sold  as  roseine,  fuchsine,  magenta, 
and  azaleine.  It  is  unfortunate  that  some  dealers  in  dyestuffs  create 
confusion  by  using  inexact  names  for  chemical  products. 

My  striotores  apply  only  to  the  dye  which  I  named  in  my  letter,  and 
not  to  awrantia,  wliich,  it  it  is  something  quite  different,  may  very  well 
give  quite  different  results.  The  dyes  which  I  have  named  give  the 
results  which  I  have  described,  and  this  Mr.  Punnett,  I  am  glad  to  see, 
now  fully  admits.— I  am,  yours,  Ac,  F.  E.  Ivas. 


To  the  Ebitob8. 


Gbntlemen,— -I  have  no  wish  to  enter  into  a  controversy  with  Mr. 
Punnett,  but  his  comment  on  my  letter  (p.  15,  January  3)  is  so  very 
vulgar,  that  I  ask  to  be  allowed  a  few  words  in  reply. 

The  object  of  my  letter  was  to  express  my  keen  and  sincere  appreciation 
•f  Mr.  Ives's  labours  to  improve  our  knowledge  of  orthoohromatic  pho- 
tography, and  to  suggest  a  more  generous  recognition  of  what  is  due  to 
him  ;  this  is  not  flattery.  Mr.  Punnett  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  the 
words  he  uses. 

Mr.  Punnett,  in  bis  first  letter  (p.  735,  November  15),  says:  "  animated 
by  Mr.  Ives's  article,  we  made  a  screen  of  chrysoidine  and  deep  naphthol 
yellow,  but  could  not  obtain  satisfactory  results."  In  his  letter  this  week 
(p.  124)  he  quotes  fourteen  experiments,  twelve  of  which  are  admittedly 
Talueless.  One  is  the  old  combination  advised  by  Mr.  Ives,  which  he  now 
deeoribea  as  yielding  almost  perfect  results ;  and  the  last  is  a  oombinstion 


of  hi*  own,  whioh  be  thinks  is  equal  to  tha  one  Ant  raeommmdad  br  Mr 
Ives,  but  with  which  he  faUed  to  grt  wtUtMtory  ramilU  in  Kofmmhm  W. 
This  means,  if  it  means  anything,  that  h*  might  hav*  aoeeptad  Mr.  Ivm*! 
formula  in  the  first  instance,  and  nv«d  hhnieK  tha  troabla  of  raaocdiM  » 
number  of  worthleu  experiments.  '' 

The  obvious  aim  of  Mr.  Punnett's  first  letter  was  to  eontaaa  tba  IlM« 
by  insinuating  that  Mr.  Ives's  orthoohromatic  results  on  ordinary  plataa 
were  due  to  some  latent  ortlioohromatio  quality  in  tba  plataa  mada  hf  a 
firm  in  which  Mr.  Punnett  is  intereiited — plataa  whiah  Mr.  Ivaa  atlmtHail 
using  and  spoke  well  of — Huw  very  generooa  I  Aa  ta  tha  dye,  Mr.  fanatU 
is  not  so  accurate  aa  bis  arudite  refersooaa  woold  laad  ooa  to  axpaet ;  ha 
did  not  advocata  anrantia  in  bii  flnt  lattar,  but  •  aolMtanoa  ba  oaUad 
aurentia ;  that  being  10,  is  it  any  wonder  some  oonfaaion  aroaa  aa  to  what 
substance  he  really  did  mean  ? 

It  would  be  presumption  on  my  part  to  forestall  any  oommanta  Mr. 
Ives  may  wish  to  make  on  Mr.  Punnett's  letter.  I  bava  tharafora  only 
touched  upon  those  pointa  which  possibly  coma  bettar  from  an  ontaider. 
Certainly  Mr.  Punnett  might  with  advantage  adopt  the  adriea  ba  pcoflais 
to  me.  Advice  is  cheap — cheap  as  free  advertiaementi.— I  am,  JOVB,  4a., 

Houndhay,  February  24,  18y6,  F.  H.  Boanm. 


To  the  EnrTORS. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Hector  Maclean's  letter  in  your  last  iiana  diaplays 
an  ignorance  of  facts,  and  is  so  full  of  unwarrantable  anaara  and 
innuendoes,  both  astonishing  and  unworthy  in  a  man  of  bis  poaitioa  aa 
President  of  a  Society,  that  I  ehall  let  it  severely  alone.— I  am,  yoora,  Ac, 

E.  J.  Waix. 


THE  KEEPING  QUALITIES  OF  SENSITIVE  CABBON  TISSUE. 

To  the  EonoBS. 

Gentlemen, — We  see  on  all  sides  the  increasing  popularity  of  tba 
carbon  process  amongst  all  classes  of  photographers,  and  this  in  spita  of 
two  great  disadvantages  which  it  possesses,  namely,  tha  limited  keeping 
qualities  of  the  sensitive  tissue,  and  the  necessity  of  transferring  tba 
image,  disadvantages  which,  if  effectually  removed,  woold  give  an 
enormous  impetus  to  its  use.  Experimenters  have  tor  soma  time  baen 
at  work  on  the  latter  problem  ;  but,  although  I  bava  bean  a  fairly  oonatant 
reader  of  the  photographic  press  for  several  yean,  I  do  not  raeoHeot 
seeing  one  paragraph  having  mention  of  the  former,  yet  this  woold 
certainly  be  a  very  useful  field  for  experiment. 

We  know,  of  course,  (hat  moisture  exerts  a  considerable  infloenea  in 
hastening  insolubility,  and  the  idea  struck  me,  as,  doubtless,  it  has  others 
also,  of  keeping  the  sensitive  tissue  in  an  airtight  calciam  tube,  aoch  aa 
is  used  in  platiootype  work,  in  order  to  see  it  damp  was  the  only  cause  of 
insolnbility.    I  discovered  it  was  not. 

The  effect  of  keeping  the  tissae  iu  this  dry  stale  was  natoraUy  to 
render  it  exceedingly  brittle,  so  the  simple  expedient  at  oooa  aoggaatad 
itself  of  softening  the  pieces  required  for  ose  by  holding  tbam  for  a 
minute  or  so  in  the  steam  of  a  kettle.  By  adopting  tbii  method  I  waa 
able,  at  various  times  up  till  October  1895,  to  print  transparenciea  on 
tissue  obtained  from  the  Autotype  Company  in  the  end  of  September 
1894,  over  twelve  months. 

Again,  some  standard  brown,  bearing  the  date  of  N'ovembsr  1894, 
yielded  good  prints,  and  was  readily  soluble  up  till  April  1895 ;  bat, 
towards  the  end  of  Jnly,  on  again  trying  it,  it  was  found  to  be  inaoloble. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  these  two  batches,  as  well  aa  some  to  be  referred 
to  later  on,  were,  as  soon  as  procured,  kept  together  in  the  same  tube, 
under  identical  conditions,  notwithstanding  the  difference  in  the  time 
during  which  they  remained  good. 

At  Midsummer  189.5,  I  obtained  four  packets  of  sensitive  tissue  of 
different  colours — black,  brown,  sepia,  and  red  ebalk— and,  not  being 
able  to  use  them  at  once,  I  placed  them  in  the  caloiom  tabe ;  but  to  my 
surprise,  on  attempting  to  develop  tliem  in  a  little  over  three  weelu'  time. 
I  found  that  they  were  hopelessly  insoluble,  although  the  tranaparaacy 
tissue  previously  mentioned  was  still  perfectly  good. 

This  clearly  showed  that  there  was  some  element  of  decomposition  in 
the  tissne  itself,  apart  from  the  conditions  of  storage. 

On  speaking  once  to  a  representative  of  the  Aototype  Company,  I  men- 
tioned the  subject,  and  he  stated  that,  in  his  experieooe,  the  temperatare 
and  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time  of  sensitising  the  tissue  bad  a 
great  iuflaenoe  on  its  Iteeping  qualities,  some,  sensitised  in  tba  beat  of 
summer,  often  being  unfit  for  use  in  a  day  or  two,  whereas  it  is  well 
known  that,  if  sensitised  in  cold  weather,  it  may  be  kept  for  three  waeka 
or  a  month  without  any  special  precanliooa. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  if  these  unknown  factors  ooold  be  dis- 
covered and  ondarslood,  it  might  be  poaaibla  to  manataotoro  a  tisaoa  ot 
vastly  increased  keeping  propmties. 

I  trust  that  this  may  be  the  means  of  eliciting  oorrespoodanea  on  tho 
subject,  as  some  amongst  your  numerous  readers  must  have  made  aimilar 
observations  to  my  own,  and  perhaps  carried  them  a  great  dead  farther. 

Believing  that  I  have  suggested  a  by  no  means  onprofltable  direetiaa 
for  investigation, — I  am,  yours,  Ac,  R.  Wklmt. 

Sandycombe,  Kew  Qardens,  February  34,  189S. 
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WATKINS  DEVELOPING  COMPETITION. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— The  Judges'  report  of  the  above  does  not,  I  fear,  give 
competitors  and  others  much  useful  information.  It  is  not  even  stated 
how  the  prize-winners  attained  their  results,  and  those  wishing  to  con- 
tinue similar  trials  are  given  no  help  from  the  experience  gained  in 
these.  The  results  (except  those  of  Messrs.  Edwards)  have  now  come 
into  my  hands,  and,  as  I  find  there  is  much  to  be  learnt  from  them,  I 
am  drawing  up  a  report  of  what  each  competitor  has  done,  and  sum- 
marising the  results; 

^Vhen  I  announced  this  competition,  I  stated  my  anticipation  that 
competitors  "  will  be  able  to  show  slight  changes  of  gradation  (inde- 
pendently of  fog  and  stage  of  development),  but  only  in  certain  limited 
directions."  I  was  wrong  as  regards  the  word  "slight,"  for  a  decided 
change  has  been  proved,  but  the  few  competitors  who  have  shown  change 
of  gradation  have  all  done  so  with  the  aid  of  strong  (over  eight  grains  to 
an  ounce)  pyro  developers.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Alfeed  Watkins. 

Hereford,  February  23,  1896. 

♦ 

PHOTO-CHROMOSCOPBS. 

To  the  Ediiobs. 

Gentlemen,— Mr.  Edwards  (p.  125),  referring  to  my  statement  (p.  109), 
-that  the  photo-chromoscope  shown  by  him  was  "  constructed  in  accord- 
ance with  my  patent  specifications,  and  for  the  purposes  specified  therein," 
and  is  an  "  infringement  of  my  patent  claims,"  says  I  "  must  know  such 
statements  to  be  incorrect."  On  the  contrary,  I  know  them  to  be  correct. 
This  instrument,  as  constructed  by  Mr.  Edwards,  is  my  own  by  priority 
of  invention,  publication,  and  patent ;  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  had  not 
been  fully  disclosed  before  Mr.  Edwards'  first  date  of  record,  and  it 
infringes  some  of  my  most  important  patent  claims. 

Mr.  Edwards  says  that,  had  he  been  content  with  the  nse  of  coloured 
glass  reflectors,  he  would  have  patented  the  device  before  I  did ;  but  I 
cannot  make  this  statement  fit  in  with  other  statements,  facts,  and  dates 
on  record.  In  the  first  place,  he  did  not  need  to  wait  to  "  conceive  the 
plan  of  using  plain  glasses  slightly  silvered  on  one  surface  "  (p.  94),  any 
more  than  to  invent  the  use  of  coloured  glass  reflectors,  because  both  of 
these  ideas  had  been  disclosed  by  me,  in  a  British  patent  of  March  8, 
1892,  and  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  May  17,  1893.  But  not 
even  an  application  made  immediately  after  the  time  when  he  says  he 
tried  coloured  glasses  {one  only  of  the  methods  specified  in  my  patent), 
"  fully  sia;  months  "  before  he  applied  for  provisional  protection,  would 
have  made  his  patent  antedate  my  own,  which  was  filed  nearly  eiffht 
months  before  his.  And,  then,  his  provisional  specification  does  not  dis- 
close several  important  features  which  were  shown  and  claimed  as  new  in 
my  patent  specification  filed  July  3,  1894,  and  which  do  not  appear  in 
Mr.  Edwards's  records  until  December  19,  1895,  four  or  five  months  after 
they  were  shown  in  an  illustration  of  my  instrument  which  appeared  in 
at  least  three  London  photographic  journals. 

Mr.  Edwards  also  makes  claims  with  reference  to  the  use  of  separate 
and  different  plates  with  a  single  exposure,  and  triple  prints,  two  elements 
of  which  are  on  separate  glasses,  and  the  third  on  a  thin  film  between 
them.  Both  of  these  ideas  were  also  disclosed  by  me  years  ago,  with 
differences  of  detail  only ;  the  first  in  a  lecture  at  the  Franklin  Institute, 
in  Philadelphia,  December  19,  1890,  on  which  occasion  I  showed  the 
camera  in  which  I  then  used  three  separate  and  different  plates  with  one 
exposure ;  and  the  second,  in  my  book,  "  A  New  Principle  in  Helio- 
chromy." It  is  evident  that  every  one  of  my  cameras,  single-lens  or  other- 
wise, has  been  adapted  to  the  use  of  separate  and  different  plates  if 
preferred,  and  that  the  principle  is  no  less  my  own  because  I  have  more 
recently  recommended  a  procedure  which  I  believe  to  be,  on  the  whole, 
far  better. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Edwards  has  been  so  far  behind  time 
with  all  of  his  ideas,  that  he  has  "  no  standing,  either  in  fact  or  in  law." 
Other  statements  which  he  makes  in  his  letter  are  not  justified  by  the 
facts,  but  an  adequate  reply  would  occupy  much  space,  and  I  hope  that 
it  will  not  be  made  necessary. 

I  cannot  reply  fully  to  Mons.  Nachet  until  I  have  seen  his  patent, 
which  I  believe  has  not  yet  been  published.  One  statement,  however,  is 
untrue,  and  another  is  so  incomplete  as  to  appear  to  be  calculated  to 
mislead  ;  so  that,  altogether,  Mons.  Nachet's  communication  sounds  to 
me  like  mere  "bluff."  I /mt-e  a  patent  in  France,  which,  under  French 
patent  law,  protects  my  invention  there  from  July  3,  1894  ;  and  the  only 
claim  which  Mons.  Nachet  quotes  from  his  patent  of  March  29,  1894,  is 
anticipated  (as  it  stands  in  the  quotation)  in  a  French  patent  granted  to 
me  in  1892.  What  his  additional  certificates  may  contain  is  a  matter  of 
no  importance  as  affecting  my  patent  rights. — I  am,  yours,  iSrc, 

F.  E.  Ives. 


PHOTOGEAPHIC  COPYRIGHT. 
To  the  Editobs. 
GEHTliEMEN, — Under  above  heading,  in  your  issue  of  21st  inst.,  there 


appears  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Patrick  &  Sons,  of  Edinburgh.  Will  yon 
allow  me,  in  the  interests  ol  the  whole  landscape  publishing  trade,  to 
explain,  firstly,  the  reasons  which  induced  the  Committee  of  the  Photo- 
graphers' Copyright  Union  to  frame  Rule  23  ;  and,  secondly,  to  point  oat 
what  has  been  the  practical  result  of  the  rule  ? 

Owing  to  the  enterprise  of  the  editors  of  the  illustrated  press,  and  the 
wonderful  development  of  all  classes  of  process  work,  an  entirely  new 
and  profitable  source  of  income  has  been  opened  up  to  the  publisher  of 
landscape  photographs.  It  only  gradually  dawned  on  the  latter  that  he 
was  justly  and  fairly  entitled  to  some  compensation  for  the  use  of  his 
picture,  which  had  cost  him  time  and  money  to  produce.  That  was  the 
first  stage ;  then  came  the  time  when  we  all  charged  whatever  seemed 
good  to  us,  with  the  result  that  we  under-quoted  each  other,  and  gene- 
rally cut  each  other's  throats  all  round.  Then  the  Copyright  Union  took 
us  under  its  wing,  and  suggested  that  we  ourselves  sh^ld  fix  a  minimum 
fee  and  stick  to  it.  This  we  did,  fixing  the  same  at  ti)s.  6d.,  and  I  shall 
presently  point  out  how  the  rule  has  worked. 

In  order  to  complete  my  case,  I  must  next  torn  to  the  users  of  our 
copyright  pictures,  the  editors  and  publishers  of  the  illustrated  press. 
It  is  here  that  the  best  work  of  the  Union  has  been  done,  and  a 
result  has  been  accomplished  which  speaks  volumes  for  the  tact  and 
administrative  powers  of  the  President  and  his  lieutenants.  I  have 
said  that  the  reproduction  of  landscape  photographs  in  the  illus- 
trated press  was  a  new  trade  for  the  photographer,  and  in  no  less 
degree  it  was  a  new  one  for  the  editor.  At  first  the  latter  did 
not  see  why  he  should  pay  anything  for  the  use  of  one  of  our 
photographs ;  he  never  had  done  so,  and  he  didn't  see  why  he  should 
begin  to  do  so.  Now,  no  man,  single-handed,  can  either  fight  or  con- 
vince an  editor,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  courteous,  but  well-armed,  front  displayed  by  the  Photographers' 
Copyright  Union,  a  most  valuable  part  of  our  annual  turn-over  would 
have  been,  in  great  degree,  lost  to  us.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  working 
of  the  rule,  I  must  give  my  own  personal  experience,  which  I  imagine  to 
be  the  average  one.  During  the  time  my  firm  have  been  members  of  the 
Union  our  income  from  fees  has  steadily  increased,  and  now  amounts  to 
more  than  a  few  htmdreds  a  year.  A  large  part  of  this  sum  is  earned  by 
negatives  which  only  command  the  minimum  fee  of  10s.  6d.  As  a  proof, 
however,  that  a  really  good  subject  will  command  a  good  price,  I  may 
mention  that  during  1894,  in  some  hundreds  of  cases,  we  obtained  from 
twice  to  ten  times  the  minimum  sum  fixed  by  the  Union.  We  started 
with  the  idea  of  treatmg  the  editor  as  fairly  and  honestly  as  we  could, 
and  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  placing  on  record  my  apprecia- 
tion of  the  generous  and  straightforward  way  in  which  the  illustrated 
press  have  met  the  Photographers'  Copyright  Union.  I  may  safely  say 
that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  both  editor  and  photographer  are 
now  agreed  that  10s.  6rf.  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  price  to  pay  for  the  use 
of  the  latter's  property,  and  I  have  never  found  an  editor  to  refuse  a 
higher  sum  for  a  picture  of  exceptional  merit  or  interest. 

I  think  Messrs.  Patrick  &  Sons  will  find  in  the  end  that  Rule  23 
is  their  greatest  safeguard  and  protection,  and  our  own  experience  has 
proved,  over  and  over  again,  that  we  gain  far  more  than  we  lose  by  its 
observance.  In  reply  to  a  communication  requesting  a  lower  quotation 
than  10.^.  6d.,  a  courteous  letter,  stating  that  the  latter  sum  is  the 
minimum  allowed  by  the  Union,  and  that,  consequently,  the  writers  are 
unable  to  give  way,  will,  in  most  cases,  bring  about  the  desired  result. 
Every  day  membership  in  the  Union  is  being  extended,  and  every 
photographer  who  enlists  tmder  its  banner  strengthens  our  cause  by 
lessening  the  danger  of  unfair  competition  and  underselling. 

The  result  of  repealing  the  rule,  or  of  reducing  the  minimum  fee  to 
simply  a  nominal  amount,  would  be  to  cut  the  ground  away  from  under 
our  feet.  Whatever  quotation  we  gave,  we  should  know  to  a  certainty 
that  some  one  would  underquote  us,  and,  what  is  now  a  fine  and  profit- 
able trade  would  soon  be  of  no  use  to  any  of  us.  The  establishment 
and  loyal  observance  of  the  rule  as  it  stands  puts  us  all  on  a  level.  By 
this  time  the  editor  of  any  paper  of  importance  knows  as  well  as  we  do 
that  the  minimum  fee  is  10s.  Gd.  This  he  is  prepared  to  pay,  and  his 
only  aim  now  is  to  get  the  best  picture  he  can  find.  This  state  of  things 
will  only  produce  a  fair  and  friendly  rivalry,  and  an  added  anxiety  on 
our  part  to  produce  the  best  possible  work;  unfair  competition  and 
underselling  (which  have  ruined  so  many  kindred  trades)  will  be  an 
impossibility. 

Messrs.  Patrick  &  Sons  are,  of  course,  right  in  saying  that  there  are 
people  who  will  not  pay  the  minimum  fee  allowed  by  the  Union,  and 
who  will  use  every  endeavour  to  find  a  cheaper  market ;  but  these  latter 
gentlemen  will  find  it  more  difficult  every  day  to  obtain  such  cheap 
illustrations.  Every  photographer  who  can  be  persuaded  to  join  our 
Union  takes  a  man  out  of  the  enemy's  camp.  A  man  has  everything  to 
gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  becoming  a  member,  and  I  feel  sure  the 
influence  of  Messrs.  Patrick  would  be  sufficient  to  obtain  many  new 
members  in  their  part  of  the  world.  These  are  still  the  early  days  of 
the  Union,  but,  when  we  see  what  has  been  already  accomplished  by  its 
instrumentality,  we  are  certainly  justified  in  hoping  and  expecting  that 
the  annoying  cases  referred  to  by  Messrs.  Patrick  will  become  daily  less 
frequent. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Februanj  25,  1896.  E.  Fkith 

{F.  Frith  d- Co.,  Beigttte). 
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To  the  EorroBa. 

Oentlehin, — In  your  isane  of  February  14,  Mr.  Henry  Oower  defends 
Bale  23  of  the  Copyright  Union  agiinet  the  critioism  of  a  contemporary, 
and  argues  that  a  rule  ia  made  to  be  observed ;  that  is  precisely  why 
many  provincial  photographers  (myself  included)  are  prevented  from 
joining  the  Union,  as  we  know  that  we  shonld  often  be  compelled  to 
break  that  particular  rale. 

We  prefer  to  remain  oatside  a  body,  whose  general  aims  have  our 
heartiest  approval,  rather  than  make  a  promise  we  should  not  be  able  to 
keep. 

The  position  of  the  provincial  photographer  is  quite  di£ferent  to  that  of 
bis  brother  professional  in  London ;  no  doubt,  it  would  be  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  latter,  and  of  the  publisher  of  photographs  (whose 
business  has,  no  doubt,  suffered  severely  during  the  last  few  years  from 
the  competition  of  cheap  reproductions),  to  persuade  every  photographer 
in  the  country  to  make  a  charge  for  every  one  of  his  photographs  that  is 
reproduced.  But  the  provincial  man  knows  that  his  interests,  and  those 
of  the  London  photographers,  especially  those  who  work  largely  for 
pubUcation,  are  not  identical,  and  he  fails  to  see  why  he  should  throw 
away  chances  of  obtaining  work  in  order  to  put  a  lever  into  the  hands 
of  the  London  publisher  of  photographs. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Bole  23  prevents  many  from  joining  the 
Union.    I  know  at  least  three  in  Birmingham. — I  am,  yours,  &o., 

Habold  Baeeb,  Photographer. 
58,  New-ttreet  (oppoiite  Colonnade),  Birmingham,  February,  18,  189C. 


THE  BECENT  LIMELIGHT  COMPETITION. 
To  the  EnrroBB. 

GENTi.EMKM.^Mr.  Gwyer  has  declined  my  ofifer  to  submit  our  respec- 
tive jets  to  independent  experts,  and  lias  therefore  no  right  to  question 
the  verdict  given  at  the  public  competition  on  January  22  last. 

If  he  advertises  or  allows  any  one  else  to  advertise  that  "  the  Owyer 
jet  proved  the  best  at  the  jet  competition  on  January  22,"  he  will  be  oir- 
oalating  a  statement  which  is  incorrect. 

I  am  sorry  Mr.  Gwyer  cannot  calculate  that  a  diameter  of  '085  gives  an 
opening  of  more  than  one  third  larger  than  '072,  bat  the  fact  remains. — 
I  am,  yours,  <fec.,  W.  Scarboeouoh. 

Crmeh  End,  February  22, 1896. 


OPEBATORS'  GEIEVANCES. 
To  the  EniTOBS. 

Gentlemew, — Many  number  of  times  have  I  read  in  the  Joubnai,,  with 
H  5  little  interest,  "Airings  of  Photographers'  and  Photographic  Assistants' 
Grievances;"  therefore  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  find  a  small  space  for 
the  following: — "Photographers  and  their  Advertisements"  I  have 
often  wondered  why  they  don't  state  the  wages  when  advertising  for  an 
assistant.  I  am  sure  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  do  that  as  to  say,  "  Good  wages 
given."  They  must  know  perfectly  well  the  wages  they  can  afford,  or 
better  still,  they  "intend  paying."  Can  any  photographer  assign  any 
reason  for  not  doing  so  ?  Surely,  they  can't  be  ashamed  to  advertise  the 
salary,  if  it  is  a  fair  one  ;  but  this  is  where  the  photographer's  weak 
point  lies. 

Another  item  of  importance  is  the  "  Keeping  of  Specimens,"  but 
which  is  not  evidently  considered  so  by  photographers  generally.  They 
usually  receive  specimens,  in  answer  to  their  advertisements,  on  a 
Saturday  morning,  and  are  detained  by  them  over  the  following  Saturday, 
which  debars  the  assistant  (unless  he  has  two  sets  of  photographs  of 
himself — and  not  many  have)  from  answering  any  situation  he  may  see 
in  that  week's  Jodbnai,.  They  are  not  even  returned  then,  unless  a 
second  application  is  made  for  them.  This  is  gross  and  selfish  neglect 
on  the  photographer's  part ;  yet  he  is  the  first  to  cry  out  about  not  being 
able  to  get  an  assistant  to  work  for  his  interests.  No  wonder,  for  at 
present  they  have  a  very  one-sided  way  of  doing  business. — I  am,  yours, 
&e.,  Aboteboard. 

February  21,  1890. 


AN  APPEAL. 

To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen, — -For  over  thirty  years  Mr.  William  H.  Harrison  has  been 
engaged  in  matters  connected  with  photographic  progress,  and  he  has 
beyond  doubt  materially  contributed  to  that  progress.  He  has  been  a 
regular  contributor  of  useful  articles  to  photographic  journals,  especially 
The  BRmsn  JonsNAL  of  Photoobapht,  and  latterly  Photography.  For 
some  time  he  was  editor  of  the  Photographic  News  His  nature  and 
manner  being  singularly  unobtrusive,  his  works  were  frequently  known 
where  his  name  was  unknowu. 


Among  the  ipeelal  mbjaoti  iiiTMti«|»ted  m4  mri»m  sbost  bj  lU 

Harrison  have  been  the  following :  th«  nulhodf  of  [imwiliii  wal  pUlM 
in  working  order  for  considerable  periodi ;  derioM  for  nodariiig  tovial 
cameras  liijhter  without  loss  of  efuoiinioy ;  be  vm  tb*  flnt  to  nuk*  • 
gelatine  emulsion  and  to  develop  it  with  »1fc«ll««  pjn ;  bat  [■iiwiin  o( 
other  work  prevented  him  from  following  ap  bii  ramarkabU  diMOfwy. 
(See  Mr.  Boias'  lecture  at  the  Photographic  Society,  1892. )  Biittj,  doriaf 
thirty  years  Mr.  Harriiton  has  BtMbdily  worked  on  phototmpbie  linllll. 
has  materially  assisted  in  progreu,  and  hu  never  tried  to  make  paenaiaij 
gain  out  of  his  work.  He  is  now,  through  no  fault  of  hie  own,  itnelHB 
down  with  brain  paralysis,  and  scientific  writing  haa  not  enabled  bia  to 
lay  np  for  old  age  or  illness.  We,  therefore,  with  mneb  nonHdeiion 
appeal  to  the  photographic  world  to  assiit  in  thia  meet  iliiiMiliiii  eeae. 
Contributions  will  be  gladly  received  and  acknowledged  by  F.  sTyitUj, 
82,  Newington  Green-road,  London,  N We  are,  yoora,  Ac 

A-«bBEW  PbINOLK,  FbCDXBICS  H.  YABtST. 


THE  THEATBOGBAPH. 


Mb.  B.  W.  Paul,  of  41,  Hatton-garden,  is  tlie  inventor  of  thia  piece  of 
apparatus,  which  is  designed  for  the  pro- 
jection of  kinetoscopic  pictures  on  to  the 
lantern  sdteen.  It  is  constructed  of  steel, 
gun  metal,  and  aluminium,  and  of  such  size 
as  to  go  between  the  condenser  and  objective 
of  an  ordinary  lantern.  The  film  containing 
the  photographs  ia  drawn  from  the  spool  at 
the  top  of  the  instrument,  and  passes  under 
the  rollers  and  presser  pad  in  front  of  an 
oblong  aperture  through  which  the  light 
passes,  then  nnder  an  aluminium  sprocket 
wheel  to  a  second  spool,  on  which  it  is  auto- 
matically wound  up.  Eaoh  tnm  of  the  hori- 
zontal shaft,  which  is  driven  from  a  small 
hand  wheel,  actuates  a  cam,  which  instan- 
taneously shuts  off  the  light,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  sprocket  wheel  is  acted  on  by  a  steel 
finger,  causing  it  to  move  forward  the  space 
of  one  picture ;  the  film  is  then  locked  in 
position  for  projection,  the  shutter  opens  and 
allows  the  picture  to  be  projected.  In  this 
way  the  film  is  at  rest  the  greater  part  of  a 

revolution,  giving  a  bright  image.  The  rapid  revolution  of  the  shaft 
causes  successive  pictures  to  appear  without  discontinuity,  as  in  the 
kinetoscope,  until  the  whole  scene  has  been  presented. 

We  witnessed  the  theatrograph  in  actual  operation,  and  the  projected 
images,  with  the  lifelike  motions  of  the  figures,  were  snecessfnlly  shown. 
If  the  theatrograph,  together  with  series  of  kinetosoopio  pbotograpba, 
is  available  at  reasonable  prices,  it  should  supply  an  extremely  popnlar 
addition  to  the  resources  of  the  lantern  lecturer. 


^njSiMetjS  to  CorrejEHioitDrentjEJ. 


♦,*  All  matters  intended  /or  the  text  portion  oj  this  JocbuaI,  iHclndinf 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  THE  Editobs,  Th«  BBmsH  Jodbxal  op 
Photoobapht,"  2,   York-street,  Covent  Garden,  Londm.     Inattentum  ta 

this  ensures  delay. 

*,*  Correspondents  are  informed  thai  we  cannot  imderiate  to  ansteer  com- 
munications through  the  post.    Questions  are  not  aiuwered  vnlest  the  name* 

and  addresses  of  the  ur iters  are  given. 

*,•  Communicalions  relating  to  Adteriisrmfnls  and  general  btuineu  tffairt 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  H«HBT  Gbeeswood  &  Co^  2,  Tork-itntI, 
Covent  Garden,  London, 

"NiKKO."  "Bohemian,"  P.  Pabsoss,  C.  a  Batis,  " Tabliacx  Viranta," 

and  others  iu  our  next. 

Lkxsw.— Photoic  Art  says:  "I  am  about  to  erect  a  small  studio,  about 
23  X  9  feet,  with  a  lean-to  roof,  12  feet  to  7  feet,  to  f«ce  light  N.K.  la 
this  it  is  my  desire  to  make  variou*  studies,  fnll-leogth  ttgnm.  imall 
groupings,  kc.  I  shall  use  ft  15  x  12  studio  camera,  and  all  una  of 
plates  down  to  quarter-plate,  and  wish  for  your  esteemed  adviceta 
choice  of  lens  or  lense-s  for  the  purpose  under  above  conditiow.  —The 
studio  ia  small  for  the  class  of  work  to  be  done  in  it.  To  do  all,  sevtfal 
lenses  will  be  required.  The  most  useful  will  be  one  of  the  groep  or 
universal  series  of  about  twenty-four  inches  focus  for  the  larger  sixe*; 
a  portrait  lens  for  cabinets,  and  one  for  rartes-derisitt. 
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;3PHOTOOBaphiho  in  the  NATiONAt  Gallbrt.— B.  B.  says :  "Cam  you  inform 
me  whether  it  is  possible  for  the  public  to  obtain  leave  to  photograph 
pictures  in  the  National  Gallery ;  and,  if  so,  to  whom  should  application 
be  made?  I  refer  to  pictures  Which  could  be  taken  as  they  hang." — 
In  reply ;  Write  to  the  Secretary,  National  Gallery,  Trafalgar-square. 
We  believe  permission  is  obtained  without  much  difficulty. 

StAnre. — Rot  A  L  Studio  writes:  "We  enclose  print,  and  should  feel  obliged 
if  yon  conld  give  us  the  cause  of  the  yellow  spots  on  same.  We  have 
had  about  half  a  dozen  similar.  They  are  of  a  white,  milky  colour  at 
&st.  and  afterwards  go  yellow." — The  stains  are  caused  in  the  fixing 
solutions,  either  from  the  prints  sticking  together  for  a  time,  or  air 
bubbles  being  allowed  to  stick  to  them. 

Pbmshed  Indiakubbkb.— Shutter  says:  "About  eighteen  months  ago  I 
bought  a  new  shutter  with  pneumatid  release.  Soon  after  the  ball 
b^an  to  collapse,  and  now  is  quite  flat  Unscrewing  the  ball  does  not 
tend  to  fill  it,  and,  if  forced  into  shape,  only  collapses  again  when  the 
pressure  is  removed.  The  rubber  is  quite  thick  enough  to  keep  it  in 
shape." — Evidently  the  rubber  has  perished.  Yon  will  have  to  get  a 
new  ball. 

Toning  Difficulty.— P.  P.  L.  S.  writes:  "I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you 
will  tell  me  the  cause  of  the  enclosed  prints  toning  to  such  a  nasty 
colour  in  their  half-tones.  They  are  on  Eastman's  Solio  paper,  which 
has  been  in  stock  only  a  few  days,  and  has  been  carefully  kept  in  a  tin 
box.  The  toning  bath  used  was  given  by  Eastman." — The  toning  bath 
is  clearly  out  of  order.  Better  make  a  new  one  and  keep  it  a  day  or  two 
before  using  it. 

ToNlNO. — Hypo  asks:  "Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
P.O.?.  prints  going  a  muddy  colour  ?  We  tone  100,  and  two  or  three 
go  muddy  and  a  few  go  pinky.  We  use  the  Ilford  paper.  We  use 
hard  water,  not  distilled.  Is  that  the  cause  of  it?" — As  only  two  or 
three  out  of  100  toned  in  the  same  bath  are  unsatisfactory,  it  is  clear 
that  the  manipulation  is  at  fault.  The  two  prints  enclosed  are  decidedly 
over-toned,  the  only  fault  with  them. 

Price-lists. — Rae  writes  as  under:  "I  am  about  to  issue  a  twelve-page 
catalogue  of  enlargements,  specialities,  &c.,  and,  having  been  troubled 
before  by  other  people  copying  my  prices,  in  fact,  issuing  a  facsimile 
price-list,  altering  name  and  address  only,  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
will  tell  me  in  your  next  issue  if  I  can  copyright  a  new  one  at  Stationers' 
Hall  ?" — Prices  cannot  be  made  copyright,  so  that  others  cannot  charge 
the  same ;  therefore  it  would  be  of  no  use  registering  the  new 
catalogue. 

■  Cracked  Films. — Jas.  Patebson  says  :  "  Can  you  tell  me  any  reason  for  the 
cracking  of  the  film  on  the  enclosed  plate  ?  The  collodion  isr  Mawson's, 
six  weeks  iodised,  and  the  albumen  substratum  is  very  strong.  I 
suspect  the  varnish,  and  would  be  glad  of  a  remedy  if  you  can  oblige 
me. ' — It  looks  very  much  as  if  the  varnish  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
trouble,  or  it  may  be  the  substratum,  if  that  were  too  thick.  We 
should  advise  the  trial  of  another  brand  of  varnish  and  a  thinner 
substratum,  or  none  at  all.  By  abandoning  the  substratum  the  varnish 
has  the  chance  of  penetrating  to  the  glass,  and,  as  it  were,  binding 
to  it. 

Train  in  Motion. — Arthur  R.  Reilly.  "  Allow  me  to  ask  you  the  following 
questions.  What  stop,  lens,  light,  plate  (how  many  times  wet)  would  I 
require  to  take  a  train  running  twelve  miles  an  hour  ?  What  would  be 
the  exposure?" — Before  answering  such  a  question  as  this,  we  should 
require  to  know  the  sensitiveness  of  the  wet  plate.  Wet  plates, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  bath,  collodion,  &o.,  vary  greatly  in  their 
sensibility.  However,  it  may  be  roughly  stated  that,  to  take  an  object 
sharp,  broadside  on,  moving  at  twelve  miles  an  hour,  the  exposure 
must  be  about  the  three-hundredth  of  a  second,  supposing  the  object  to 
be  fifty  or  sixty  feet  from  the  camera.  From  this  may  be  judged  the 
plate  and  aperture  of  the  lens  to  use. 

•  Elementary  Books. — "Want  to  Learn"  says :  "I  should  be  much  obliged 
if  you  would  advise  me  as  to  what  books  (elementary)  I  ought  to  get 
on  the  following  subjects  :  Light,  Optics,  and  Photographic  Chemistry. 
I  have  advanced  books  on  the  above  subjects,  but  find  they  are  too 
technical  for  me  to  understand  at  present,  as  I  am  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  subjects,  and  am  much  puzzled  by  the  mysterious  signs,  symbols, 
&c.,  which  are  not  explained.  As  I  take  an  interest  in  these  subjects, 
and  should  like  to  study  them,  I  should  feel  much  obliged  for  your 
advice." — In  reply:  Light,  by  Sir  H.  Trueman  Wood;  Phoiogriivhic 
Zicnses,  by  J.  A.  Hodges ;  Materia  Photograpliica,  by  C.  J.  Leaper.  Your 
photographic  dealer  will  procure  them  for  you. 

■Residues. — Residue  asks  :  "Would  you  kindly  answer  the  following  ques- 
tions : — 1.  Have  the  ashes  from  either  gelatino-chloride,  '  or  sensitised 
papers  on  a  nitrate  bath,'  to  be  treated  in  any  way  before  putting  into 
the  furnace  to  run  down  the  silver  I  2.  The  best'way  to  recover  the 
silver  from  an  old  sensitising  bath,  so  as  to  run  down  in  the  furnace  ? 
3.  I  presume  chloride  of  silver  will  melt  in  the  furnace  ?  4.  Could  you 
give  me  the  name  of  any  book  that  would  help  me  on  the  above 
subject  1" — 1  and  3.  The  residues  will  require  flux.  This  is  equal  paits 
of  the  carbonates  of  soda  and  of  potash  ;  one  and  a  half  parts  of  the 
mixture  to  one  part  of  the  residue.  2.  Add  common  salt,  and  the 
silver  will  be  precipitated  as  chloride.  4.  No.  Plenty  on  the  subject 
will  be  found  in  back  volumes  of  the  Joubxal. 


LiOHTiNO  OK  Portraits.— Cade.    Several  of  the  portraits  would  be  better  if 
.     they  had  had  less  front  and  top  light;  they  would  have  had  greater 
rotundity,  which  they  lack,  particularly  the  profiles.     The  studio  is  an 
unsuitable  one. 

Prizes,  Magnesium  Lamp,  Lunar  Photograph,  Stops. — F.  King  says : 
"  May  I  ask  you  to  kindly  answer  the  following  .'  1.  Do  Messrs. 
Faulkner  intend  giving  prizes  annually  for  photographs?  2.  A 
description  of  the  modern  magnesium  wire  or  ribbon-burning  appara- 
tus, without  clockwork  ?  3.  How  may  a  picture  of  the  moon  be  taken 
with  an  ordinary  telescope  ?  4.  What  is  the  difi'erence  between  the 
ordinary  and  the  universal  system  of  stop-marking  ?  Will  a  stop  one- 
eighth  of  the  principal  focus  be  f-S  by  the  universal  system?" — In 
reply :  1.  We  do  not  know.  Better  write  the  firm.  2.  There  are 
several  forms.  Better  call  at  a  dealer's  .and  see  the  different  sorts.  3. 
Fit  a  camera  on  the  eyepiece  end  of  the  instrument,  and  mount  it  with 
the  usual  clockwork  arrangement  to  follow  the  motion.     4.  Yes. 

Building  Law. — Studio  wiites  :  "  There  are  two  houses  together ;  we  occupy 
one  of  them,  and  we  have  a  large  garden  each,  which  are  thirty-six  feet 
from  front  of  house.  Our  garden  is  36  x  29  feet,  which  gives  me  ample 
room  for  a  studio  24  x  16  feet.  1.  Can  any  one  prevent  me  from  build- 
ing one  ?  2.  Shall  I  have  to  pay  anything  ?  3.  Is  there  any  particular 
way  or  means  of  building  it  so  as  I  shall  not  have  to  pay  anything  ? 
4.  If  I  build  it  with  wheels  on,  could  the  City  Council  object  ?  The 
garden  is  walled  and  palisades  all  round,  and  it  would  not  interfere  with 
anyone." — In  reply:  1.  Impossible  to  answer  the  question,  as  we  do 
not  know  the  bylaws  of  the  particular  city.  Each  town  makes  its 
own.  2  and  3.  If  it  is  not  against  the  law,  no,  except,  perhaps,  a  fee  to 
the  local  surveyor.  4.  We  imagine  that  building  the  studio  on  wheels 
will  make  no  difi'erenoe — as  regards  the  City  Council. 

Acetylene. — Referring  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Rodwell's  communication  recently,  and 
replying  for  other  correspondents,  we  may  say  that  Mr.  Banks  and  Mr. 
Rodwell  are  practically  correct  in  their  estimate  of  the  volume  of 
acetylene  gas  obtainable  from  one  pound  of  calcium  carbide.  We  have 
repeated  the  calculations  hurriedly  made  in  replying  to  E.  W.  B.  the 
previous  week,  and  find  that,  owing  to  the  misplacement  of  the  decimal 
point  in  the  figures  in  a  table  of  specific  gravities  to  which  we  referred, 
we  arrived  at  a  very  much  higher  result  than  the  correct  one.  On  going 
over  our  calculations  again,  however,  and  taking  the  specific  gravity  of 
acetylene  as  0-92,  with  air  as  unity,  the  volume  of  the  gas  theoretically 
obtainable  from  one  pound  of  the  carbide  lies  between  the  figures  given 
by  Mr.  Banks  and  Mr.  Eodwell,  and,  allowing  for  impurities,  the  former 
is,  no  doubt,  practically  correct. 

Intensifying  Process.— B.  F.  G.  asks  if  the  bromide-of-copper  intensifier  is 
considered  a  good  process  for  intensifying  gelatine  negatives,  as  he  has 
tried  it  on  some  that  were  extremely  thin,  and  altogether  failed,  as  it 
"seems  to  intensify  the  shadows  more  than  the  rest  of  the  picture." — 
In  reply :  That  method  of  intensification,  we  should  say,  is  eminently 
unsuited  for  use  with  gelatine  plates  of  any  kind,  but  more  especially 
for  half-tone  subjects.  The  amount  of  density  it  gives  is  far  too  great 
for  any  but  black-and-white  or  process  negatives,  while  the  difficulty  of 
removing  the  last  trace  of  the  copper  solution  from  the  film  previous  to 
the  application  of  the  silver  solution,  and  subsequently  the  removal  of 
the  latter,  militate  much  against  its  use  if  it  were  otherwise  allowable. 
But  most  probably  our  correspondent's  chief  cause  of  failure  lies  in 
imperfect  removal  of  the  hypo  from  the  film  before  bleaching,  for,  even 
with  a  collodion  plate  fixed  in  hypo,  it  is  in  the  last  degree  difficult  to 
sufficiently  get  rid  of  the  latter  salt. 

COLLODIO-CHLORIDE  FOR  TRANSPARENCIES. — W.  HODSON  writes:  "I  have 
made  some  collodio-chloride  emulsion  by  a  formula  that  I  used  to 
succeed  with  very  well  some  years  ago  for  small  portrait  work,  but  I 
now  want  to  use  it  for  transparencies.  When  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose, although  it  gives  a  rich,  vigorous  image,  I  find  great  difiiculty 
both  in  getting  a  coating  free  from  irregularities  and  also  in  keeping  the 
film  on  the  plate.  The  film,  when  dried  by  heat,  appears  at  first 
perfectly  uniform,  but  soon  becomes  studded  over  with  crystals  and 
markings,  many  of  which  show  badly  in  the  finished  picture.  Can  you 
suggest  any  means  of  avoiding  this,  and  can  you  say  if  it  would  be  of 
any  use  to  employ  a  substratum  of  any  kind  to  prevent  the  film  slipping, 
and,  if  so,  what  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  this  would  be  a  ready  way  of 
making  reversed  negatives  by  the  nitric -acid  process  if  the  physical 
difficulties  could  be  overcome." — In  reply  :  A  series  of  articles  will  be 
found  in  our  volume  for  1891  on  CoHodio-clUoride  for  Transparencies, 
in  which  the  difficulties  mentioned  are  dealt  with  ;  but,  if  our  corre- 
spondent cannot  refer  to  those  articles,  we  may  say  briefly  that  the 
irregularities  are  due  to  the  large  proportion  of  soluble  and  crystallisable 
matter  contained  in  the  emulsion,  which,  in  the  case  of  paper  prints,  are 
absorbed  by  the  paper ;  but,  when  glass  is  used,  as  they  cannot  sink 
into  the  support,  they  crj'stallise  in  and  on  the  film,  producing  the 
result  complained  of.  To  obtain  the  best  results  on  glass  a  special 
emulsion  should  be  used  ;  but,  even  with  an  ordinary  emulsion,  the 
defects  may  be  oreatly  ameliorated,  or  almost  annihilated,  by  using  a 
substratum  of  gelatine,  rendered  partially  insoluble  with  chrome  alum. 
This  forms  a  porous  layer,  into  which  the  salts  are  in  great  measure 
absorbed,  as  in  the  ease  of  paper,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  helps  to 
hold  the  collodion  film  on  the  glass.  With  regard  to  the  adaptation  of 
the  "  print-out"  emulsion  to  the  nitric-acid  reversal  process,  we  fear 
you  wUl  not  find  it  answer,  for  the  reason  that  the  image  formed  by  the 
direct  action  of  light  is  not  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  is  therefore  not 
removable  by  that  means  in  the  same  way  as  a  developed  image. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 
Veky  many  of  our  readers,  we  are  sure,  will  learn  with  regret 
■that  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison,  who  for  about  a  qiiarter  of  a  century 
was  a  valued  contributor  to  these  pages,  has  been  stricken 
down  with  paralysis  of  the  brain,  and  is  thus  rendered  unable 
to  follow  any  occupation. 

♦  ♦  » 

An  appeal  on  his  behalf  is  made  by  Messrs.  Andrew  Pringle 
and  F.  H.  Varley,  whoae  letter  we  published  last  week. 
Mr.  Harrison's  best  years  and  energies  have  been  spent  in  the 
study  of  photography,  in  the  journalism  of  which  he  has  ever 
taken  a  part  as  prominent  as  it  was  honourable,  and  we  hope 
•that  a  prompt  response  will  be  given  to  the  appeal  that  has 
been  made  on  his  behalf.  Mr.  F.  H.  Varley,  82  Newington 
Green-road,  Highbury,  will  receive  subscriptions,  or  they  may 

be  forwarded  to  us. 

*  *  • 

The  Corporation  of  Glasgow  have  determined  to  inaugurate 
the  new  Camphill  Gallery  with  a  Photographic  Exhibition. 
The  undertaking  will  be  carried  out  by  the  Museum  and 
Galleries  Committee,  aided  by  a  Consulting  Committee,  which 


is  in  process  of  formation.  The  Exhibition  will  be  held  from 
the  early  part  of  June  till  the  end  of  September,  and  will  com- 
prise : —  (1)  Illustrations  of  the  History  of  Photography: 
Early  Daguerrotypes,  Calotypes,  ifec.  (2)  Photographic  In- 
stniments.  Materials,  and  Appliances,  Lenses,  Cameras, 
Chemicals,  Ac.  (3)  Illustrations  of  Modem  Processes  in 
Photography.  (4)  Applications  of  Photography  :  Portraiture, 
landscape  photographs,  architecture;  reproductions  of  pictures, 
drawings,  etchings,  and  engravings ;  photo-lithographs,  photo- 
gravures, phototypy,  photo-block-printing;  colour  photography; 
Kuntgen's  photographs ;  copying  plans,  maps,  mechanioU 
drawings;  illustration  of  books;  lanteru  slides;  decoratiau  of 
glass,  pottery,  vitrified  enamels,  &c.  ;  astronomy,  meteorology, 
microscopy,  spectroscopy,  «tc. 

»  •  • 

The  preliminary  prospectus  states  that  the  object  of  the  Ex- 
hibition is  to  illustrate  the  history  and  development  of  photo- 
graphy, and  to  show  the  numerous  and  important  applications 
of  the  art  to  science,  art,  and  industry.  The  elements  of  cam- 
petition  and  trade  will  not  enter  into  the  Exhibition,  nor  will 
there  be  any  prize  offered  to  exhibitors.  Portraits  will  be 
shown  only  in  so  far  as  they  may  serve  to  illustrite  the 
various  methods  of  portrait  photography,  or  8i)ecial  features 
of  size,  treatment,  artistic  excellence,  itc.  Landscapes  may  be 
accepted  on  account  of  the  interest  of  the  sabject,  as  well  .-w 
for  technical  excellence.  Reproductions  of  art  objects  will  l)e 
received  both  as  illustrations  of  processes  and  for  the  artistic 
interest  and  importance  they  possess.  No  charge  will  be  made 
to  contributors.  Communications  respecting  the  business  of  the 
Exhibition  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Cor- 
poration Galleries  of  Art,  270,  Sauehiehall-street,  Glasgow. 

♦ '  «  • 

Messrs.  Thomas  Ilungworth  &  Co.,  the  well-known  photo- 
graphic printers  and  enlargers,  of  Willesden,  inform  us  that 
they  have  opened  west-end  showrooms  at  r>,  Soho-street, 
Oxford-street,  W.,  where  they  intend  keeping  the  latest  noTtl- 
ties  suitable  for  photographers,  and  a  display  of  enlai^ements, 
ttc.  The  central  position  of  the  new  showrooms  wij,  no 
doubt,  prove  a  convenience  to  the  firm's  London  clients. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Mr.  Hugh  Clements,  of  61,  Barry-road,  S.E,  has  been  good 
enough  to  forward  us  a  copy  of  his  weather  predictions  for  the 
month  of  March.     The  subject  is  one  to  which  he  has  devoted 
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special  study,  and  last  Jear  be  1>egan  the  puWiciU  li  <>?  > 
monthly  journal  called  The  Clerk  of  the  11  VaM^r,  the  pre- 
dictions ill  which,  we  noted  at  the  time,  were  signally  accumte. 
We  append  Mr.  Clements'  March  predictions ;  they  apply  to 
the  London  district  only. 


"  My  predictions,"  says  Mr.  Clements,  "  so  far  this  year  have 
been  correct  in  almost  every  detail.  Eaivfall :  There  will  be 
under  the  average  rainfajl^^nd,  on  the  whole,  March  will  be  a 
fine  and  rather  dry  montli.  The  most  unsettled  part  will  be 
from  the  Gth  to  the  14th.  There  will  be  also  some  slight  un- 
settlement  at  the  commencement  of  the  month,  the  20tb, 
22nd,  and  29th,  the  weather  beiog  generally  fair  from  15th  to 
Slat,  and  from  2ud  to  Cth.  2'emperature :  Generally  the  first 
half  of  the  month  will  be  milder  and  the  latter  half  colder. 
The  milder  days  will  occur  on  1st,  6th  to  11th,  and  from  21st 
to  24th,  and  the  colder  days  will  he  from  2nd  to  5th,  14th  to 
20th,  2.5th  to  27th,  and  29th  to  .31st.  The  minimum  tempera- 
ture will  scarcely  go  below  25°,  nor  appreciably  exceed  40°, 
while  the  maximum  temperature  will  probably  seldom  exceed 
55°  nor  descend  under  35°.  Winds  :  There  will  be  strong 
winds,  storms,  or  gales  round  our  coast  on  or  about  the  3rd, 
7th  or  8th,  11th  to  13th,  and  from  21st  to  24th.  Air-pressure  : 
The  barometer  will  be  higher  on  or  about  the  4th,  7tli  or  8th, 
10th  or  11th,  IGth  to  2l8t,  and  30th  and  31st,  and  lower  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  and  on  the  Gth,   9th,   13th,   22nd, 

25di,  or  2Gth." 

*  »  * 

"  These  predictions,"  adds  Mr.  Clements,  "  ai-e  made  for 
London  because  the  metropolis  is  the  only  place  in  England 
for  which  I  can  obtain  the  necessary  records  of  the  past 
weather.  Even  if  there  were  satisfactory  records  for  other 
parts  of  England,  arid  even  places  abroad,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  give  a  forecast  of  the  weather  that  would  be  correct 
for  several  places  at  the  same  time,  as  the  weather  at  any 
given  moment  differs  for  different  places,  but  it  is  possible  to 
give  correct  predictions  for  each  separate  place,  provided  the 
necessary  records  for  each  of  these  separate  places  are  available. 
The  weather  at  any  given  moment  differs  at  different  parts  of 
the  earth's  surface,  but  at  that  moment  it  is  exactly  the  same 
for  each  different  place  as  it  was  at  a  previous  moment  when 
the  lunar  cycles  were  exactly  the  same." 


Messrs.  George  Hodghton  &  Soss,  of  89,  High  Holborn, 
W.C.,  are  supplying  the  whole  of  the  apparatus  necessary  for 
electrographic  experiments,  including  Crookes'  tubes,  bichro- 
mate batteries,  and  Ruhiukorff  induction  coils. 


THE  RONTGEN  rays. 

From  every  part  of  the  civilised  globe,  from  universities, 
physical  laboratories,  public  colleges,  we  might  almost  say 
from  village  schools,  accounts  come  pouring.in  to  the  scientific 
and  newspaper  press,  and  to  learned  and  other  societies,  till 
they  cannot  keep  pace  with  them,  of  further  experiments  with 
the  Runtgen  ray?, .  or-  othor  unknown  invisible  radiations. 
Though  there  has  been  an  apparent  tendency  to  show  that  the 
new  rays  are  not  new,  that  they  are  merely  further  manifesta- 
tions of  Lenard  rays,  the  consensus  of  skilled  opinion  all  goes 
to  show  that  Riintgen  truly  deserves  the  title  of  discoverer, 


Riid  that  the  Paris  Academy  were  doing  him  justice  in  linking 
liis  uanie  with  the  new  force,  whose  results  he  had  described. 
It  is  further  evident  that  his  first  announcement  gave  lucid  and 
exact  accounts  of  a  thoroughly  reasoned-out  series  of  logically 
connected  experiments,  which  the  majority  of  experimenters 
have,  so  far,  merely  repeated  with  variations,  and  verified. 
Images  oti  photographic  plates,  films,  and  papers  have  been 
obtained  through  Ijght-opaque  screens  by  the  radiations  from 
Wimshurst  machines,  ordinary  vacuum  tubes  excited  by  coils 
large  and  small,  the  brush  from  a  Ruhmkorflf's  coil,  Crookes' 
tubes,  rendered  active  by  Ruhmkorflf's  coils,  with  and  without  a 
Tesla  coil  added,  and  actuated  by  battery,  electricity  from  the 
main  of  both  high  and  low  intensity,  or  from  a  statical  machine  ; 
also  without  any  electrical  machine  at  all,  merely  by  the  light 
from  a  paraffin  lamp,  or  by  daylight;  and,  finally,  and  this 
appears  almost  a  reductio  ad  ahsurdum,  with  no  sensible 
radiations  whatever,  merely  by  placing  a  plate  against  a  negative 
in  total  darkness.  Yet  evidence  is  slowly  accumulating  that 
Riintgen  rays  are  unique,  novel,  and  wonderful,  hence  the  most 
I  important  scientific  aspect  of  the  discovery  is  the  question 
what  are  they — electricity,  magnetism,  light,  or  a  new 
form  of  energy]  Mr.  Crookes'  remarks  upon  Professor 
Riiutgen's  refusal  to  accept  the  hypotheses  which  identify  the 
X  rays  with  either  the  ultra-red,  the  visible,  the  ultra-violet 
rays  (such  as  have  been  hitherto  studied),  or  the  Lenard  rays, 
are  as  cogent  as  could  be  uttered  :  "  Perhaps  the  best  way  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  X  rays  will  ba  to  work  with  them." 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  owing  to  the  great  popularity  of 
the  practice  of  amateur  photography,  an  immense  amount  of 
working  with  the  rays  is  being  done,  but  comparatively  little 
of  it  in  the  manner  Mr.  Crookes  intends. 

One  confusing  result  is  found  in  the  fact  that  amtrary 
conclusions  have  been  arrived  at  by  difiFerent  observers  working 
at  the  same  set  of  experiments.  As  an  example,  we  may  say 
that,  while  Runtgen  and  others  found  glass  to  be  not  very 
permeable  to  the  rays,  Mr.  Giflford*  suggests  "that  glass  is 
fairly  transparent  to  the  Riintgen  rays;  almost  as  transparent 
as  aluminium,  in  fact." 

As  to  the  relative  transparency  of  substances,  M.  V. 
Chaubaudt  found  it  mainly  a  question  of  degree.  Aluminium 
had  already  been  shown  to  be  very  transparent.  Lead,  zinc, 
copper,  zinc  amalgam,  tin,  steel,  gold,  and  silver  were  not 
opaque  with  a  thickness  of  "2  mm.,  but  platinum  was,  though 
at  a  thickness  of  '01  mm.  it  was  easily  laermeable.  Mercury 
at  a  thickness  of  •!  mm.  was  quite  opaque.  M.  M.  Meslans  | 
submitted  proofs  to  the  Academy  referring  to  about  fifty 
substances  from  which  he  was  able  to  draw  certain  general 
conclusions.  The  organic  substances,  ethers,  acids,  and  nitro- 
genous substances  were  easily  traversed  ;  but  the  introduction 
into  the  organic  molecule  of  a  mineral  element,  iodine,  chlorine, 
fluorine,  phosphorus,  etc.,  gives  to  the  molecule  a  great  opacity. 
The'opacity  of  bones  is  due  to  their  mineral  constituents.  At 
present,  indeed,  the  relative  transparency  and  opacity  just 
alluded  to  seems  to  him  to  be  established  as  a  general  law. 
MM.  Launelongue  it  Ouding  claim  to  bo  the  fir-t  who  have  taken 
negatives  of  the  thigh  and  knee.  Professor  Wertheimerl]  finds 
bones  not  wholly  opaque,  and  describes  an  experiment  in  which 
a  needle  on  the  under  portion  of  the  distal  end  of  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  great  toe  gave  a  distiact  sciograph,  thus  show- 
ing the  bone  to  be  i)artial]y  transparent. 

*  Quoted  in  Nature,  vol.  liii.  p.  380. 

t  C'omptes  Rendits,  cxii.  p.  237.  t  Ibid..,  p   30',). 

§  Ihiih,  p.  283.  i   Quoted  iu  Nature,  vol.  liii.  p.  37',)i 
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With  regard  to  the  eeusitiveness  of  the  plate  and  its  in- 
fluence, M.  Albert  Londe*  finds  the  impression  much  more 
energetic  on  rapid  plates,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  strength  of 
the  imago  was  in  exact  proportion  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
ipreparation. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  M.  Gustav  Le  Bon's  results 
■with  ordinary  light.  While  M.  Albert  Nodonf  exposed  a  plate 
behind  several  thicknesses  of  black  paper  for  fifteen  minutes, 
at  a  distance  of  --i  metre,  to  an  arc  light  of  twenty  amperes, 
and  obtained  no  effect,  the  former  experimenter,  placing  a 
negative  on  a  plate,  and  over  all  a  sheet  of  iron,  and  ex- 
posed to  a  lighted  petroleum  lamp  for  three  hours,  obtained  a 
•faint  image,  and  a  very  decided  and  strong  image  when  he  en- 
closed the  whole  with  a  sheet  of  lead  overlapping  the  iron  at 
the  edges.  But  others  have  failed,  and  M.  G.  H.  Nieven- 
glowskiif  repeated  Le  Bon's  experiments  in  the  dark  without 
any  source  of  light,  yet  obtained  resiilts  similar  to  M.  Le 
Bon's.  In  the  current  number  of  La  Mature,  giving  details 
of  the  last  sittings  of  the  Academy,  M.  d'Arsonval  con- 
firms the  latter  savant's  results,  and  exhibited  superb  results 
obtained  by  M.  Henri  Murat,  of  Havre,  who,  through  a  sheet 
of  copper,  obtained,  by  the  light  of  an  incandescent  gas,  a 
negative  of  the  bony  part  of  a  skate,  showing  the  fins,  liver, 
and  heart 

The  most  recent  addition  to  the  theoretical  aspect  of  the  dis- 
covery is  that  of  MM.  Gossart  and  Chevalier,  who,  to  speak  briefly, 
find  that  the  Riintgen  rays  appear  to  extinguish  heat  effects. 
Thus,  placing  a  Crookes'  radiometer  in  their  path,  the  ex- 
perimenters found  the  vanes  set  in  motion  by  external  heat 
agency  were  stopped  dead  by  the  Eiintgeu  rays.  A  field  of 
force  was  created  in  the  radiometer,  and  exercised  its  restrictive 
action  upon  the  vanes  for  five  minutes  after  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Crookes'  tube. 

Mr.  Watmough  Webster  has  suggested  to  us  a  little  while 
ago  the  possibility  of  increased  photographic  action  being  ob- 
tained by  the  sheets  covered  with  fluorescent  substances  being 
placed  in  contact  with  the  gelatino-bromide  films,  and  thus 
reinfor'jing  the  action  of  the  rays,  and  has  further  suggested 
that  the  Riintgen  shadows  be  received  on  such  a  fluorescent 
surface,  the  visible  image  thus  available  to  be  photographed  by 
an  ordinary  camera  and  lens. 

Finally,  we  must  advert  to  the  latest  development  of  the 
Riintgen  radiation.  We  have  referred  to  an  obscure  announce- 
ment, received  with  a  certain  amount  of  incredulity,  that  an 
Italian,  Professor  Salvioni,  had  invented  au  instrument,  called 
an  iristoscope,  for  seeing,  instead  of  photographing,  through 
opaque  bodies.  Working  on  the  lines  of  Professor  Salvioni's 
description,  Messrs.  Swinton  &  Stanton  have  devised  an 
apparatus  for  the  same  purpose,  and,  writing  to  Nature  last 
week,§  they  give  an  account  of  their  success.  The  Riintgen 
shadows  are  thrown  on  to  a  platino-cyanide  of  barium  fluorescent 
screen,  placed  barium  side  inwards  at  the  end  of  a  blackened 
cardboard  tube.  Upon  looking  into  the  tube,  objects  were 
clearly  seen,  and  beyond  that,  by  a  farther  adaptation  of  the 
method,  they  were  easily  able  to  ascertain  which  was  the 
•best  part  of  the  Crookes'  tube  from  which  to  obtain  the 
Riintgen  rays. 

The  subject  is  now  so  wide  that  it.  is  diflicult  to  summarise 
its  evolutions  in  a  single  article,  but  our  readers  may  be  sure 
that  all  important  developments  will  be  duly  recorded  in  these 
pages. 

*  CompUs  Iiendu4,  p.  311.         t  Comptes  Rendui,  p.  237. 
J  Comptet  Rendu),  p.  232.         §  P.  388. 


The  Picture  BKarket.— Wv  have  occaaionally  referred  to  tlia 

(extraordinarily  high  prict'H  gometimcH  realised  at  anction  lale*  for 
paintings  by  the  old  maHters.  \»  showing  the  fluctuation)*  of  the 
picture  market  wi-  quote  gome  of  the  bext  price*  obtained  by  Meim. 
Christie  &  Manson  on  Saturday  last.  Meditation,  by  Sir  Jo«haa 
Reynolds,  brought  but  460  guineas,  a  Cuyp  but  3«^  guinea*,  a  Van 
de  Velde  240  guineas,  a  Cosway  200  guineaa,  a  Van  Eykc  300 
guineas,  another  Sir  Joshua  220  guineaa :  Cattle  lttpo$ing,  by  Paul 
Potter,  only  fetched  1 10  guineas,  a  pair  of  paintings  by  .Sir  Thoma* 
Laurence  only  brought  120  guineas,  and  another  by  the  same  artiHt 
but  105  guinean.  A  Fete  Champitre,  by  X.  Jancret,  which  wa» 
exhibited  in  Manchester  in  18o7,  however,  was  sold  for  MX)  guineaa. 
It  is  noteworthy  also  that  a.  large  proportion  of  the  picture*  in 
this  sale  were  portraits ;  still,  by  such  masters,  much  better  pricM 
would  have  been  expected. 


The  Composition  of  Oreen  Fog'. — It  is  usually  a uppoced 
that  green  or  dichroic  fog  ia  confined  to  gelatine  plates,  and  it  ix  said 
to  be  the  result  of  a  combination  betwe<;n  the  gelatine,  bromide  of 
silver,  and  pyro,  of  the  nature  of  &  dye.  But  it  is  quite  eaay  to 
obtain  it  in  the  most  pronounced  form  upon  collodion  films  under 
circumstances  that  entirely  preclude  the  possibility  of  either  gelatine 
or  bromine  forming  part  of  its  compoBition.  It  is  usually  alio  lap- 
posed  to  require  the  use  of  pyro  and  ammonia,  though  we  have  had 
it  both  with  soda  and  with  metol  on  gelatine  films,  and  with  metol 
on  collodion.  It  is  only  with  a  very  excessive  dose  of  ammonia  that 
we  have  succeeded  in  producing  it  upon  collodion  films  in  ordinary 
development,  and  under  those  circumstances  it  has  appeared  both 
with  pyro  and  metol.  But  it  is  very  easy  to  get  it  in  the  mo«t 
intense  form.  We  have  even  seen  it  in  the  following  form.  Let  a 
collodion  plate  be  fixed  with  hypo,  and,  after  a  fair  amount  of  wash- 
ing, immerse  it  for  a  short  time  in  dilute  solution  of  iodine.  Then, 
in  daylight,  proceed  to  intensify  with  pyro  and  silver.  The  action 
will  proceed  quite  normally  for  a  time,  the  first  departure  from  the 
proper  course  being  the  usual  discolouration  of  the  shadows.  This 
goes  from  yellow  to  pink  and  ruby  by  transmitted  light,  and  finally 
the  green  colouration  by  reflected  light  comes  with  an  intensity  that 
is  seldom  seen  with  gelatine.  Here,  although  we  have  neither 
bromine  nor  gelatine  present,  we  have  pyro,  organic  matter,  and  the 
possibility  of  free  halogen  in  the  form  of  iodine,  so  that  probably  the 
original  idea  of  its  composition  is  not  far  wrong. 


A  Process  Sevealed  In  a  Vision. — Many  photographic 

processes,  especially  some  of  those  which  profess  to  solve  the  problem 
of  photography  in  the  colours  of  nature,  may  be  described  as 
visionary,  but,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  only  one  person  has  ever 
declared  that  a  process  was  revealed  to  him  in  a  vision.  .\n  account 
of  the  episode  will  be  found  in  the  life  of  that  erratic  genius,  William 
Blake,  and,  although  the  process  in  question  is  not  a  photographic 
one,  it  deals  with  a  subject  now  nearly  akin  to  photography,  namely, 
the  quick  production  of  a  printing  block.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
perhaps,  that  in  it  we  have  the  germ  of  the  common  zinco  linework 
block.  William  Blake,  even  in  his  boyhood  saw  visions,  and  his  per- 
sistence in  his  statement  that  he  had  seen  angels  on  Peckham  Rye 
greatly  angered  his  good  father.  But  the  visitation  to  which  we  now 
more  particularly  refer  occurred  in  his  later  life,  soon  after  he  had 
lost  a  younger  brother  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached.  lie  was 
at  the  time  anxious  to  publish  an  illustrated  book  called  the  Songs  of 
Innocence,  but  he  -was  very  poor  and  had  no  patron  to  befriend  him. 
At  this  juncture  the  spirit  of  his  dead  brother  appeared  to  him  in  a 
dream,  and  told  him  how  the  work  could  be  done  without  the  help  of 
an  engraver,  and  so  impressed  was  he  with  the  reality  of  his  visita- 
tion that  the  next  morning  he  spent  his  last  half-crown  on  copper 
plates  with  which  to  commence  the  work.  Text  and  illustrationa 
were  drawn  on  the  copper  in  resinous  ink,  and  the  plate  was  after- 
wards etched  in  aqua  fortis,  leaving  the  lines  of  the  design  standbg 
up  in  relief.  This  book  is  unique  in  the  history  of  literature,  and  it 
is  now  very  rare  ;  it  was  issued  in  178". 


A  Sngrerested  Iftie  far  the  "Hew  Photogrraphy." — 

Photography  with  the  help  of  a  Crookesian  tube  has  evidently  caught 
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on ;  at  least,  vre  are  constrained  to  think  so  when  we  hear  of  its 
suggested  use. by  Boards  of  Guardians  at  our  workhouses.  Let  it  at 
once  be  understood  th^at  they  are  not  going  to  provide  apparatus  at 
the  expense  of  the  ratepayers  for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of 
the  inmates — this  may  come  later  on — but  at  present  they  aspire  to 
employ  the  rays  for  a  different  purpose  altogether.    It  seems  that 

,  the  Local  Government  Board,  seeking  a  new  outlet  for  its  energies, 
has  discovered  a  flaw  in  our  otherwise  magnificent  but  costly  system 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor.and  idle.  It  has  found  that  the  tramps  and 
vagrants  who  present    themselves    at   the   casual  wards   are  not 

,  .questioned   by  the  authorities  as  to   their  religious  belief.    This 

.   shocking  state  of  things  could  not,  of  course,  be  allowed  to  continue 

for  one  moment  longer,  and  a  circular  was  immediately  issued  to  the 

i  Guardians  with  reference  to  the  omission.     The  Guardians  of  one 

i  house  of  free  entertainment  have  signified  their  heartfelt  regret  at 
the  omission,  but  justify  themselves  on  the  ground  that  the  refugees 
who  come  to  them  for  succour  are  generally  in  such  an  advanced 
stage  of  intoxication  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  from  them  any 
;  concise  statement  as  to  their  theological  opinions.  It  is  here  that 
the  "new  photography"  comes  in,  the  suggestion  being  that  the 
bump  of  veneration  in  these  tramps  should  be  examined  a  la  Riintgen, 
so  that  its  contents  may  be  appraised.  The  notion  is  not  so  quixotic 
as  it  seems,  for  the  rays  so  employed  .would  meet  with  a  great  deal 

:  of  brass — and  this  is  one  of  the  metals  which  is  opaque  to  them.  An 
:  interesting  picture  would  therefore  most  surely  result. 


Tempting-  a  Pbarmaoeutical  Chemist. — At  an  inquest 
,  on  a  child,  held  at  the  East  End  of  London  one  day  last  week,  the 
mother  said  she  went  to  a  chemist  and  obtained  a  mixture  for  him, 
saying  the  baby  had  a  cough.  On  this  the  Coroner  is  reported  to 
have  made  the  following  e.Ktraordinary  remarks:— "Do  you  know 
that  is  not  lawful  ?  A  chemist  is  supposed  to  make  up  prescriptions 
you  take  to  him,  and  not  to  prescribe ;  that  is  what  a  doctor  gets  his 
diploma  for.  Chemists  are  cheating  the  doctors  when  they  prescribe, 
and  they  should  not  do  it.  You  tempted  the  chemist  to  brealc  the 
lavp."  One  might  have  surmised  that,  instead  of  the  mother  being 
reprimanded  for  tempting  the  chemist  and  druggist  to  break  the  law, 
the  latter  would  have  been  censured,  if  not  prosecuted,  for  breaking 
it.  If  the  medical  societies  were  to  put  their  laws  in  force  against 
phamaceutists  as  their  Society  persecutes  photographic  dealers  and 
others,  it  would  make  a  material  effect  on  the  returns  of  the 
majority  of  them,  and  probably  many  valuable  lives  wonld  be  saved 
annually.  

A  LITTLE  while  ago  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  recovered  their 
penalty,  of  five  pounds,  from  a  well-known  firm  of  oilmen  for  selling 
fly  papers.  The  iniquitous  administration  of  the  Pharmacy  i^ct  was 
dwelt  upon  by  the  defendant's  counsel,  but  the  Judge,  who  evidently 
had  little  sympathy  with  the  prosecution,  said  he  did  not  make  the 
law,  he  had  only  to  administer  it  as  he  found  it.  Notice  of  appeal 
was  reported  to  have  been  given.  If  oilmen,  photographic  dealers, 
drysalters,  and  others  interested  were  to  combine  and  agitate  the 
matter,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Pharmacy  Act  would  quickly  be 
modified,  as  well  as  the  vexatious  way  it  is  administered  by  what  is 
really  a  trade  society  and  nothing  else. 


Are  Orthochromatised  Plates  Myths  7— This,  in  the 
year  18i)6.  would  appear  to  be  an  absurd  question,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  it  was  stated  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Croydon 
Camera  Club,  by  Mr.  White,  that  ordinary  plates  will,  providing  a 
full  exposure  be  given,  yield  results  in  colour-rendering  not  inferior 
to  those  on  orthochromatic  ones.  Naturally  this  statement  was 
received  cum  grano  aalis  by  some  workers,  and  was  challenged  by 
one  gentleman.  The  challenge,  however,  the  President  of  the  Club 
writes,  he  would  advise  Mr.  "White  to  let  severely  alone.  As  a 
reason  for  this,  he  says  he  thinks  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an 
"independent  and  competent  body"  to  decide  the  question,  "for 
unfortunately,  in  the  upper  circles  of  photographic  societies,  there 
exists  a  most  perverse  objection  to  giving  ear  to  the  conclusions  of 
practical  workers."  (?)    He  adds  that  "  it  has  been  one  of  the  most 


notable  curses  of  photographic  advancement,  that  for  years  the  rcjad 
has  been  barricaded  by  the  debris  of  laboratory  twaddle,  and  the 
rubbish  of  text-books." 


IIowBVBB,  the  President  of  the  Croydon  Camera  Club  promises, 
in  the  event  of  Mr.  White  deciding  not  to  meet  this  challenger,  that 
he  "  will  try  and  arrange  for  the  publication,  in  one  of  the  technical 
journals,  of  a  paper,  setting  forth  with  more  precision  and  fulness 
than  is  possible  in  a  mere  abstract,  how  Mr.  White  seeks  to  sub- 
stantiate his  case."  We  are  sure  there  are  a  very  large  number  of 
practical  workers,  with  a  decade  or  two's  experience  in  the  repro- 
duction of  paintings,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  who  will  look  forward 
to  the  publication  of  this  paper,  and  hope  it  will  not  be  long  delayed. 


Vandalism  at  Rampatead  Heath. — Hampstead  Heath 
and  its  surroundings  have  always  been  a  happy  hunting  ground  for 
landscape  painters,  and  many  of  their  best  works  have  been  of  that 
neighbourhood,  notably  some  of  those  of  Constable.  Curiously 
enough,  Hampstead  Heath,  and  its  beauties,  seems  to  be  but  little 
known  to  London  photographers.  At  one  of  the  annual  outdoor 
gatherings  of  the  I'hotographic  Club  were  several  photographers, 
who  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  the  metropolis,  who 
had  never  been  to  the  Heath  before ;  they  seemed  to  have,  as  others 
have,  associated  the  Heath  only  with  "  'Arry  and  'Arriet "  at  "  'Appy 
'Ampstead  "  on  bank  holidays.  Now  the  Heath  is  under  the  control 
of  the  London  County  Council,  and  its  picturesqueness  appears  to  be 
doomed.  As  most  are  aware,  that  body's  idea  of  beauty  is  straight 
and  smooth  gravel  walks,  level  greenswards,  and  neatly  trimmed 
trees,  and  that  idea  is  being  carried  out  on  Hampstead  Heath,  much 
to  the  disgust  of  artists  and  lovers  of  natural  beauty  generally. 


A  PETITION  is  to  be  presented  against  this  vandalism.  It  is  as 
follows: — "  We,  the  undersigned  artists  and  other  admirers  of  the 
wild  and  picturesque  beauty  of  Hampstead  Heath,  do  most  urgently 
petition  the  London  County  Council  to  put  an  immediate  and  final 
stop  to  some  of  the  work  now  proceeding  there,  namely,  the  cutting 
and  burning  of  the  old  gorse  bushes,  the  filling  of  hollows  in  paths 
with  sand  taken  from  banks  and  knolls,  the  drying  up  of  small  ponds 
by  throwing  in  ashes,  mud,"  &c.  Then  follow  the  names  of  the 
petitioners,  which  include  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  the 
^'ice-President  of  the  Royal  Water  Colour  Society,  the  President  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  some  K.A.'s, 
literary  men,  civil  engineers,  &c.  What  effect,  if  any,  this  petition 
will  have  on  the  London  County  Council  and  its  notion  of  the 
beautiful  remains  to  be  seen. 


Zteversed  ITegratives. — A  week  or  two  ago  a  correspondent 
made  reference  to  the  possible  use  of  collodio-chloride  emulsion  for 
the  reproduction  of  negatives  by  what  is  known  as  the  nitric-acid 
process,  in  which,  without  fixing  the  plate,  the  image  first  formed 
is  dissolved  out  by  means  of  nitric  acid,  leaving  the  unreduced 
haloids  to  be  darkened  by  alkaline  pyro  or  other  suitable  develop- 
ment. Such,  at  least,  is  the  mode  of  procedure  when  the  image  has 
been  formed  by  development,  the  reduced  silver  being  entirely  soluble 
in  nitric  acid  and  other  agents ;  but  when  it  is  formed  by  the  con- 
tinued action  of  light,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  by  "  printing  out,"  its  con- 
stitution is  altogether  different,  and,  although  nitric  acid  has  some 
action  upon  it,  it  entirely  fails  to  remove  it.  It  is  not  necessary 
hereto  discuss  the  much- vexed  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  image 
under  such  circumstances,  or  whether  the  undissolved  portion  con- 
sists of  subchloride  of  silver  or  what ;  the  plain  fact  remains  that  it  is 
practically  insoluble,  and  thus  collodio-chloride  is  altogether  useless 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  reversed  negatives,  at  least  when  em- 
ployed in  the  direct  manner. 


But  we  have  seen  very  fair  results  obtained  with  a  printing-out 
emulsion,  though  in  a  somewhat  roundabout  manner,  and,  though 
the  process  requires  some  care,  it  does  not  present  any  particularly 
serious  difficulty.    The  printing  is  carried  much  further  than  would 
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1)6  needful  if  an  ordinary  transparency  from  the  negative'  -wer^ 
required.  Tlie  plate  is  then  washed,  to  free  it  from  all  soluble 
matter,  and  is  then  immersed  for  some  time  in  a  not  too  strong 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  until  the  unreduced  silver  chloride  i« 
converted  into  silver  iodide.  It  is  next  thoroughly  washed  and 
treated  with  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  to  which  a  little 
hydrochloric  acid  has  been  added,  by  which  means  the  image  i« 
bleached  and  converted  into  chloride  of  silver.  >Ve  now  have  aij 
image  of  silver  chloride  embedded  in  a  layer  of  silver  iodide,  and,  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  difference  in  solubility  of  the  two  haloids, 
•the  chloride  can  be  removed  without  any  great  effect  being  produced 
on  the  iodide,  which  is  then  reduced  in  its  turn  to  form  a  reversed 
■image.  ____^^^^^^__ 

For  the  removal  of  the  bleached  image,  a  saturated  solution  of 
■common  salt,  or  a  mixture  of  that  with  Strong  liquid  ammonia — 
■neither  of  which  have  much,  if  any,  action  on'  iodide  of  silver,  though 
they  freely  dissolve  the  chloride— may  be  used.  Very  weak  hypo  or 
sulphite  of  soda  will  dissolve  the  chloride  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  iodide,  but  such  applications  are  difficult  in  use,  owing  to  their 
solvent  power  on  the  iodide  also  and  the  consequent  danger  of  un- 
< equal  action;  the  first-named  agents,  though  less  energetic,  are 
therefore  preferable.  The  reversed  image  in  iodide  of  silver  requires 
•for  its  reduction  a  very  powerful  alkaline  developer,  consisting  of 
pyro  and  caustic  potash,  or  it  is  possible,  if  the  plate  be  soaked  for 
some  time  in  bichromate  of  potash  or  chromic  acid,  and  thoroughly 
■washed,  it  might  be  developed  in  the  same  manner  as  a  wet  plate  by 
•flowing  it  over  with  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  and,  after  a  brief 
■exposure  to  light,  applying  a  solution  of  acid,  pyro,  or  iron.  The 
'difficulties  of  the  process  are  purely  of  a  manipulative  character. 


DIGRESSIONS. 

III. — PORTEAITURE. 

It  was  an  Irish  student,  I  think,  who  said  there  are  three  degrees 
of  existence ;  you  may  live,  or  die,  or  vegetate.  Portraiture  has 
■been  vegetating  for  many  years,  and  the  time  is  coming  when  it 
•will  cease  to  occupy  the  neutral  position,  but  must  live  or  die. 
Monotony  of  splendid  mediocrity  can  no  further  go.  Everybody 
■capable  of  rising  has  risen  to  a  certain  highly  polished  mechanical 
'level;  the  residuum  is  left  to  make  photograms.  Take  up  any 
■elbum  of  photographic  portraits  anywhere  and,  with  few  excep- 
tions, it  will  be  found  full  of  precisely  the  same  kind  of  work, 
lit  matters  not  from  whose  hand,  or  whose  assistant's  hand,  or 
■what  part  of  the  country.  A  glance  backwards  will  show  that 
•we  pass  through  waves  of  fashion  in  our  art  as  in  everything 
■else.  We  are  now  in  the  show-case  age  of  photographic  por- 
traiture and,  let  us  hope,  we  are  nearing  the  end  of  it — we  have  had 
>it  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  Before  that  time,  although  not  so  good 
as  has  occasionally  been  shown  to  be  possible,  portraiture  was  sound 
and  unaffected ;  now  it  is  in  the  last  degree  puerile  and  trivial.  It  is 
"  pretty."  If  there  was  a  more  contemptible  word  in  the  dictionary, 
il  would  use  it. 

There  is  this  about  this  present  series  of  papers  above  all  others : 
it  is  a  merit  to  digress,  because  the  intention  is  to  digress,  and  f  ul- 
rfiUed  intention  is  art.  Therefore  we  will  go  back  a  few  hundred 
years. 

In  painter's  portraiture  there  have  been  many  stages  or  periods  in 
which  the  art  appears  to  have  been  governed  by  fashion,  yet  the 
■fashion  has  mostly  been  set  by  a  master  hand.  The  simplest  student 
(recognises  the  ages  of  Holbein  and  Vandyck,  those  of  Lely  and 
Kneller,  helped,  of  course,  by  costume.  These  were  followed  by  an 
era  of  minor  but  very  prolific  stars,  some  of  them,  indeed,  were 
thought  by  their  contemporaries  to  be  the  greatest  geniuses  of  any 
;age,  but  we  of  the  present  time  have  forgotten  them.  Poets  of  their 
■own  time  perhaps  exaggerated  a  little.  One  of  them  prophesies  of  a 
painter,  now  quite  unknown,  — 

"  That  future  ages  must  oonfess  they  owe 
To  Streater  more  than  Michel  Angelo." 
(This  following   is  an   aside.     What  can  painters  expect  when 
^photographers  are  so  easily  forgotten  ?     Only  the  other  day  a  group 


of  photographers  in  their  best  clot)ie*,  eridwUf  Stt«ndiii(  aoaa 
ceremony,  was  reproduced  in  a  contemporary  with  a  nquwt  by  tbo 
editor  for  the  identification  of  thoM  repreMnt49d,  alive  or  di94<l. 
This  is  the  only  time  I  have  been  the  object  of  a  hue  and  cry,  for  I 
was  one  of  them.  Four  of  the  other  five  figure*  are  dead,  but  were, 
perhaps,  the  four  best-known  photographers  of  thirty  yeat«  ago.) 

Then  came  the  splendid  age  of  Keynolds  and  Uainebotougfa,  and 
their  famous  contemporaries,  which  declined  into  the  swMtMM  of 
Lawrence,  who  certainly  succeeded  in  making  ladies  and  gaotlaoMa 
of  his  sitters,  and  the  country  was  flooded  by  bis  imitators,  who 
created  the  worst  period  of  English  portraiture,  which  lasted  until 
photography  taught  painters  what  bad  work  they  were  doing,  for 
which  they  have  never  been  grateful. 

A  digression.  I  remember  the  bad  time.  In  1S<>2  (that  loof  time 
ago)  I  had  my  first  picture  in  the  lioyal  Academy  Exhibition,  and, 
of  course,  got  the  usual  season  ticket.  I  was  so  proud  of  having  a 
picture  in,  that  I  visited  the  Gallery  at^every  opportunity,  and  knew 
nearly  every  picture  of  that  show  by  heart.  And  this  is  what  I 
remember.  Nearly  every  portrait  had  a  cut  orange  and  a  silver  ink- 
stand, with  a  very  large  quill  pen  on  the  table,  and  a  column  and 
curtain  baokground.  Now,  seeing  that  this  background  was  autho- 
rised by  every  painter,  is  it  wonderful  that  every  photographer,  in 
some  cases  against  his  own  conviction,  set  up  a  column  and  curtain  'f 
The  absurdity  taught  painters  to  think,  and  from  that  time,  aided 
also  by  many  other  hints  we  have  given  them,  portrait  painting 
began  to  improve,  and  now  some  of  our  portrait  painters  give  us 
work,  perhaps  with  a  little  sameness  of  pose  compared  with  the  ■work 
of  a  good  photographer,  but  equal  to  anything  that  has  ever  been 
done.  It  is  now  time  we  showed  them  how  to  carry  the  art  a  little 
further. 

A  personal  digression.  Many  a  doubting  R.A.  has  consulted  the 
old  catalogue  to  see  if  it  was  true  that  a  photographer  could  not  only 
paint  a  picture,  but  get  it  into  their  show — a  feat  they  found  it 
difficult  to  believe.  Rejlander  also  accomplished  the  same  apparent 
impossibility. 

We  are  now,  I  firmly  believe,  on  the  threshold  of  better  things. 
The  Salon  is  doing  its  work,  and  the  public  are  at  last  becoming 
educated.  Unfortunately,  some  of  those  connected  with  photo- 
graphy will  have  to  suffer,  but  it  will  be  only  those  who  do 
indifferent  work  and  cannot  advance  with  the  times.  Photo- 
graphers will  have  to  be  artists,  not  merely  manufacturers  or 
employers  of  labourers,  and  prices  will  correspond.  There  will  still 
be  room  for  poor  work,  but  not  for  mediocrity.  The  cheap-and-nasty 
always  flourishes.  'Arry  and  'Arriet  will  still  sit  for  their  tintype* 
and  "  photograms  "  on  the  shore,  but  we  shall  return  to  pure  photo- 
graphy, and  the  results,  within  the  bounds  of  cultured  civilisation, 
will  be  unboomed  photography.  In  those  days  a  photographer  will 
be  a  photographer,  and  not  a  strange  mixture  of  all  sorts  of  trade* 
and  professions. 

If  portraiture  is  to  recover  its  place  as  a  profes-sion,  we  must  give 
up  a  good  deal  of  the  namby-pamby  stuff  of  which  every  show-casi- 
is  full.  We  shall  have  to  give  up  retouching  as  it  is  now  carried  on. 
Ignorant  "dotters"  must  not  be  allowed  to  spoil  their  eyee  by 
sitting  for  hours  smoothing,  and  taking  the  life  out  of,  a  single  head, 
and  must  not  suffer  the  simple  revision  of  a  negative  to  be  turned 
into  an  exhibition  of  machinery  in  motion.  It  should  be  a  Medo- 
Persic  law  that  no  man  be  permitted  to  give  more  time  to  a  two-inch 
head  than  ten  minutes,  but  then  he  must  be  a  master  of  his  art ;  so 
must  be  the  photographer.  Every  extra  minute  spent  on  a  head  of 
this  size  does  mischief.  Of  course  there  are  exception*  to  all  rules, 
and  an  excessively  freckled  face  may  take  longer. 

Those  of  my  readers  who  have  any  self-respect,  have  any  desire 
for  something  pleasant  to  think  of  all  their  lives,  and  could  managu 
it,  of  course  saw  the  three  exhibitions  of  the  Salon,  and,  doubtless, 
remember  the  portraiture;  and  many,  doubtless,  also  have  tried  to 
follow  such  excellent  and  apparently  simple  examples,  and  yet  once 
more,  doubtless,  have  been  surprised  to  find  how  exceedingly  diflicnlt 
these  apparently  easy  effecte  are  to  get.  A  casual  visitor  would  have 
thought  that  in  each  case  the  sitter  had  just  walked  into  the  studio, 
that  the  exposure  had  been  made,  as  you  would  let  off  a  hand  camera, 
when  you  were  flush  of  plates,  any  how,  and  there  an  end.  This  ia 
the  art  that  hides  the  art ;  you  try  that  way  yourself  and  faU. 
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difference  in  the  two  cases' was  this.  You  allowed  the  sitter  to  be 
"  so  natural"  all  to  himself  while  you  were  probably  thinking  of  the 
number  of  seconds  the  particular  quality  of  light  would  require  ;  in 
the  other  case  the  sitter  did  as  the  artist  wished  unconsciously, 
looked  as  he  mentally  directed,  smiled  or  frowned  at  his  will,  these 
emotions  not  being  brought  out  at  the  word  of  command  "  your  ex- 
pression or  your  life,"  as  sometimes  happens,  but  educed  with 
apparent  carelessness,  but  really  great  pains  and  previous  study. 
Just  as  the  doctor  when  considering  whether  anything  can  save  you 
looks  pleasant,  so  does  the  photographer  when  he  is  bringing  up  his 
reserve  powers.  This  is  the  photographer's  substitute  for  what  the 
painter  calls  treatment.  The  true  artist  takes  the  portrait  long 
before  he  takes  to  the  camera.  The  instrument  is  merely  a  detail. 
The  sitter  should  be  conquered  long  before  it  comes  to  that. 

I  wonder  if  America  will  think  it  a  compliment  if  we  go  there  for 
inspiration  and  perchance  annex  a  hint.  The  novelty  may  have  its 
pleasing  aspect. 

I  always  enjoy  the  Photo  Beacon,  although  I  do  wish  its  title 
was  not  clipped.  It  is  not  a  light  beacon,  as  its  name  implies ;  its 
editor,  I  know,  thinks  it  has  more  to  do  with  photography  than 
light-houses. 

Looking  through  the  number  for  last  November,  I  came  across  a 
portrait  that  almost  made  me  jump,  it  was  so  lifelike.  It  was  not 
another  portrait  of  that  familiar  young  person,  Aristo,  or  of  the 
highly^polished  Ilo,  it  was  a  portrait  of  a  man — the  simplest  thing 
possible.  Full  face,  looking  straight  at  you.  Just  the  pose  that  it 
is  the  iirst  rule  of  some  portraitists  to  avoid.  No  attitudinising,  no 
gush,  no  best  clothes,  no  violent  eiTect  of  light,  not  even  out  of 
focus ;  and,  oh,  rare  quality !  nothing  about  it  of  which  an  ad- 
vertisement could  be  made  (good  work  has  beaten  quack  nomen- 
clature). The  sitter  is  not  picturesque,  but^/ie  is  alive .'  What  is 
the  secret  of  this  effect  ? 

This,  and  other  pictures,  are  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Hollinger,  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  and  we  are  told  he  exhibited,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  last 
American  Convention.  The  portrait  in  the  Photo  Beacon  is  ac- 
companied by  a  few  words,  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Hoefle,  with  which  we 
shall  make  free. 

The  colour  values,  the  wonderful  gradations,  and,  above  all,  the 
remarkable  rendering  of  flesh,  appeared  to  attract  great  interest 
to  these  pictures,  and,  what  the  ordmary  portraitist  will  scarcely 
believe,  the  effect  is  produced  almost  entirely  withovit  retouching. 
Says  Mr.  Hoefle :  "  The  flesh  texture  is  easily  got.  Mr.  Hollinger 
recognises  that  photography  is  emphatically  the  most  perfect  method 
of  rendering  texture  of  any  kind  the  world  has  seen,  and,  believing 
this  to  be  the  case,  has  no  hesitation  in  sending  out  much  of  his  work 
absolutely  free  from  the  contamination  of  the  retoucher's  pencil,  and 
where  its  use  is  absolutely  necessary  to  remedy  defects  is  as  sparing 
with  it  as  possible."  He  holds  that  every  stroke  of  the  pencil 
detracts  so  much  from  the  quality  of  his  work. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  learn  something  of  Mr.  Hollinger  s 
method. 

"  His  studio  side  light  is  twelve  feet  by  sixteen ;  the  top  light, 
which  is  at  an  angle  of  30°,  is  twelve  feet  by  fourteen.  The  glass  is 
corrugated.  Mr.  Hollinger  has  entirely  discarded  the  ordinary 
curtains,  and  depends  for  securing  his  effects  upon  a  screen,  which  is 
placed  between  the  sitter  and  the  source  of  light.  On  this  screen 
are  a  large  number  of  little  curtains,  and,  by  drawing  any  one  of 
them,  he  can  let  a  flood  of  light  in  upon  the  sitter." 

The  screen  described  is  a  large  frame  of  wood  like  a  background 
frame,  on  which  are  arranged  ten  or  a  dozen  curtains  of  a  rather 
light,  perhaps  blue,  material.  This  frame  is  placed  near  the  sitter, 
and  some  of  the  curtains  drawn,  one  at  a  time,  until  the  effect  of 
light  and  shade  required  appears.  The  high  lights  in  this  particular 
picture  are  strong,  the  flesh  full  of  texture ;  there  is  not  a  bit  of 
waxwork  or  ivory  anywhere,  the  natural  wrinkles  are  there  without 
being  aggressive,  the  light  spots  on  the  eyes  are  small  and  most 
effective,  and,  we  are  told,  are  the  natural  effect,  and  not  due  to  the 
retoucher's  pencil.  Another  delicacy  is  a  rightly  placed  gradation  in 
the  background,  which  gives  great  relief  to  the  head.  Here  we  have 
a  portrait  that  does  not  at  first  sight  differ  very  much  from  the 
ordinary  cabinet  portrait,  yet  is  so  much  above  the  usual  production 
as  to  be  distinctly  individualistic,  and  almost  to  amount  to  a  new  style. 


Here  I  see  a  rock  ahead.  I  am  not  sure  I  am  discreet  in  mention- 
ing the  screen  of  many  curtains.  Photographers  are  so  easQy  led 
away  by  anything  mechanical.  When  Adam  Salomon  sent  some  of 
his  wonderful  portraits  to  London  (it  is  an  old  story),  they  were 
admired  and  studied  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  by  many  of  our 
portraitists,  who  came  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  see  them. 
What  was  the  result  of  all  this  enthusiasm  and  study?  They  all, 
with  one  accord,  set  to  work  to  discover  the  secret  of  a,  kind  of  wax 
with  which  the  famous  photographer  finished  the  surface  of  his 
prints.  They  found  it.  Astonishing  to  say,  notwithstanding  the 
great  discovery,  none  of  them  got  such  good  portraits  as  did  Adam 
Salomon,  but  they  got  as  good  a  polish ! 

Now,  I  don't  want  that  screen  of  curtains  to  be  mistaken  for  the 
secret  of  the  almost  boisterous  life  to  be  seten  in  this  portrait.  The 
real  secret  is  clear.  It  is  a  perfect  knowledge  of  what  is  best  to  be 
done  and  how  to  do  it.  How  to  do  it  is  very  easy ;  but  it  takes 
very  earnest  study  to  learn  what  is  best  to  be  done.  Some  of  us 
don't  know  yet.  H.  P.  lioBiNSON. 
-» 

BY  THE  WAY. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  take  up  the  pen  to  discourse  on  general 
photographic  topics  without  making  some  reference  to  the  subject  of 
the  hour  • —  the  "  new  photography,"  "  shadowgraphy,"  "  electro- 
graphy,"  "  sciography,"  or  whatever  it  may  please  individual  readers 
to  call  it ;  but,  since  I  referred  to  the  subject  in  my  last  notes,  I 
have  become  so  sick  of  it  that  I  would  fain  have  passed  it  over  un- 
noticed on  this  occasion.  I  said  last  month  that  the  impressions 
80  produced  are  certainly  not  photographs,  and  I  do  not  know  which 
of  the  other  terms  enumerated  above  is  the  most  detestable.  Until 
it  is  decided  under  what  head  the  mysterious  X  rays  are  to  be  classed, 
I  would  suggest  that  the  pictures  (?)  produced  by  their  means  be 
called  "  Riintgeographs,"  as  being  at  least  as  full  of  meaning,  and 
at  the  same  time  doing  honour  to  the  discoverer. 

It  is  never  wise  to  prophesy  unless  you  know,  and  in  my  last  notes 
I  referred  to  or  hinted  at  the  difiiculties  that  lay  in  the  way  of  ex- 
perimentalists in  this  direction,  and  I  imagined  the  new  branch  of 
research  would  remain  in  few  hands  ;  but,  alas !  for  my  judgment, 
in  one  short  month  every  photographic  society,  from  that  of  Little 
Peddlington  downwards,  to  say  nothing  of  other  bodies  "  outside  the 
pale,"  has  had  its  demonstration,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  more  remote 
the  scientific  centre,  the  more  humble  the  demonstrator,  the  more 
wonderful  the  results  obtained.  As  usual,  it  is  in  the  "  lay  "  press 
that  we  read  of  the  most  surprising  variations  from  the  original 
story ;  but  I  am  not  certain  in  my  own  mind  whether  to  give  credit 
to  the  inventive  powers  of  the  ordinary  pressman  or  simply  to  "  sheer 
cussedness  "  on  the  part  of  the  great  improver-of-other-people's-ideas 
for  the  statement  that  Edison  is  going  to  "  Riintgeograph  "  his  own 
or  somebody  else's  brain.  We  are  told  on  all  sides  that  it  is  only 
the  bony  structure  that  is  opaque  to  these  "  rays,''  while  the  softer 
and  flabbier  the  tissue  the  more  transparent  it  is ;  yet  the  "  grea^ 
improver,"'  &c.,  is  going  to  reverse  matters  and  make  the  skull  trans- 
parent and  the  brain  opaque.  An  idea,  however,  strikes  me.  Pro- 
fessor Euntgen  himself  suggests  that  density  more  than  anything 
else  rules  the  transparency  of  any  given  substance  to  the  X  rays, 
and  perhaps  it  will  not  be  a  very  difficult  matter,  after  all,  to  find  a 
subject  whose  brain  is  actually  denser  than  his  skull. 

But  the  height  of  bathos  is  reached  when  I  find  from  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  daily  papers  that  the  scientifically  inclined  can,  for  half- 
a-crown,  witness  the  wonderful  new  process,  or,  for  another  five 
shillings,  have  a  "  RiJntgeograph "  of  his  head,  or  foot,  or  purse,  or 
anything  that  is  his  !  Surely  there  will  be  a  rush  for  these  produc- 
tions. 

Another  of  the  "  sensations  "  of  the  new  year,  to  which  I  alluded 
in  my  last,  seems  to  have  fallen  rather  flatter  than  Professor 
Runtgen'a  discovery.  I  allude  to  that  of  the  other  Professor — 
Herkomer.  It  would  be  a  pity,  after  all  the  talk  about  it,  if  the 
"  new  art "  should  prove  a  "  fizzle,"  as  seems  likely,  or  be  worked 
only  by  its  inventor.  I  have  not  seen  any  of  the  accredited  or 
avowed  examples,  unless,  as  is  very  possible,  a  portrait  of  "  Dr. 
Jim ''  in,  I  think,  the  Review  of  lievitws,  by  Professor  Herkomer, 
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waA  rendered  "diffusible"  by  himself.  If  so,  how  are  the  mighty 
fallen  if  that  is  the  correct  ''autographic  touch"  at  the  present 
day  of  the  painter  of  The  Last  Muster !  It  is,  I  think,  t\venty 
years  or  so  since  I  tirst  stood  almost  in  awe  before  that  great 
picture,  and  more  than  admired  the  wonderful  detail  and  singular 
naturalness  of  those  portraits,  for  portraits  they  were  ;  but  I  would 
not  have  believed  it  possible  in  so  short  a  period  for  a  hand 
to  so  completely  lose  its  cunning.  Stay,  however;  it  may  be  the 
fault  of  the  new  process— art,  I  mean — which  is  perhaps,  after  all, 
not  so  free  from  the  difficulties  and  uncertainties  of  "  rocking"  and 
"biting"  as  its  inventor  at  one  time  believed.  Perhaps  the  battery 
went  out  of  order,  perhaps  the  ink  wasn't  sticky  enough,  or  the 
powder  mixed  in  the  proper  proportions  of  coarse  or  fine,  perhaps — 
ah.  well ! — perhaps  a  hundred  things. 

Speaking  of  Professor  Herkomer's  innovation  leads  me  almost 
irresistibly  to  another  new  form  of  reproduction,  of  which  at  the 
present  time  Mr.  Alfred  Maskell  is  the  champion.  I  allude  to  the 
system  of  carbon  printing  without  transfer,  whether  by  the  Artigue, 
Demachy,  or  any  other  plan.  There  is,  though,  after  all,  nothing 
particularly  new  about  it,  since  it  was  really  the  original  method,  and 
was  only  departed  from  when  the  transfer  method  or  development 
from  the  back  was  found  to  give  better  results.  As  recently  ])ointed 
out  in  these  pages,  such  a  process  was  commercially  worked  in 
America  some  ten  years  ago,  but  long  before  that,  I  think  it  was,  the 
late  Mr.  Pouncy  showed  me  some  really  very  fair  specimens  of  so- 
called  "carbon"  work  executed  without  transfer,  though  I  am 
ignorant  of  the  details  of  the  process,  and  long  even  before  that  I  had 
read  of  the  possibility  of  such  results. 

But  Pouncy 's  process,  as  well  as  that  described  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Sherman,  were  intended  for  very  different  purposes  from  those  to 
which  Mr.  Maskell  and  the  more  modern  disciples  of  carbon  printing 
without  transfer  apply  it.  These  latter  adapt  the  process  to  the 
ordinarv  every-day  printing  requirements,  as  I  understand  it,  large  or 
small,  whereas  Pouncy's  and  Sherman's  processes  were  solely  used  for 
large  worker  enlargements.  Xow.  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
latter  class  of  work  will  readily  understand  how  a  method  that  may 
be  thoroughly  well  suited  to  the  purpose  of  supplying  a  groundwork 
upon  which  a  finished  picture  in  black-and-white  or  in  colours  can  be 
built  up  by  an  artist  may  be  just  as  hopelessly  unadapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  finished  result  without  such  e.xtraneous  aid,  just  as  the 
method  and  style  of  the  scene  painter  would  be  useless  in  the  hands 
of  Miss  La  C'reevy  and  her  class.  It  is  quite  true  too  that  the  effects 
sought  after  by  the  new  school  of  "  pinholists  "  and  "  f uzzytvpers  " 
may  be  arrived  at  by  means  that  would  scarcely  satisfy  the  crari'ings 
of  the  majority  of  photographers,  and  which  would  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  do  justice  to  the  capabilities  of  our  modern  lenses. 

The  process  is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  and  each  individual  is  free 
to  select  and  use  that  which  best  meets  his  requirements,  for  which 
reason  I  am  not  in  any  way  finding  fault  with  the  methods  cham- 
pioned by  Mr.  Maskell.  Where  I  join  issue  with  him  is  in  bringing 
a  "  charge  of  false  teaching  and  want  of  knowledge  of  this  subject 
against  our  scientific  makers  of  text-boolcs."  That  the  text-books 
are  strictly  correct  in  teaching  that  a  perfect  carbon  image  can  only 
be  produced,  so  far  as  is  present  known,  by  development  from  the 
back,  needs  very  little  argument,  and  I  scarcely  think  that  any 
impartial  critic,  blest  with  a  "  judicial  mind,"  would,  on  comparing 
the  results  of  the  two  methods,  hold  that  the  Artigue  process  was 
the  more  perfect.  That  a  certain  sort  of  result  is  thus  obtainable, 
suited  to  certain  purposes,  is  beyond  doubt,  but  it  would  be  as 
reasonable  to  call  it  the  perfect  method  as  to  hold  that  the  l)est  way 
of  compounding  a  gelatine  emulsion  is  to  stir  precipitated  silver 
bromide  into  a  pot  of  melted  glue  I  Perhaps  a  pinhole  negative  is 
not  improved  by  printing  it  on  to  surfaced  paper,  with  the  highest 
"  bonbon-box"  finish,  and,  per  contra,  I  really  don't  think  the  defi- 
nition of  a  modern  Zeiss  lens  would  be  augmented  by  having  recourse 
to  the  modern  revival  of  the  earliest  of  all  carbon-printing  methods. 

Talking  of  text-books  suggests  a  reference  to  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Hector  Maclean,  at  page  126,  in  which  I  find  the  following  extraor- 
dinary piece  of  argument  (r) ;  "  It  has  been  one  of  the  most  notable 
curses  of  photographic  advancement  that  of  years  the  road  had  been 


barricaded  by  the  dibrit  of  laboratory  twaddle  and  th«  nibbitli  of 
text-books."  It  is  for  this,  then,  that  \ogel,  Wat«rboute,  Eder, 
Schumann,  Hothamley,  Abney,  Ives,  T»ilfer,  and  a  hMt  of  fjther 
workers  in  the  same  direction  who  have  hitherto  been  Hupposed  to  be 
capable  men  and  to  know  something  of  what  they  haTi-  written  about, 
have  spent  years  of  wasted  time — to  write  "twaddle."  and  fill  the 
text-books  with  "rubbish."  It  is  due  entirely  to  their  mijguided 
efforts  that  hundreds  of  photographers,  the  world  over,  have  for  year* 
been  content  to  pay  enhanced  jirices  for  .no-culled  orthochromatic 
plates,  upon  the  perfection  or  supposed  perfection  of  which  tbou»aod» 
of  pounds,  dollars,  and  francs,  have  been  spent  in  thia  country,  in 
America,  and  on  the  Continent ;  but,  to  the  credit  of  old  England, 
and  of  Croydon  in  particular,  it  is  in  our  native  land  that  the  error 
has  been  exposed !  All  the  same,  Mr.  Maclean,  yours  ii  scarcely 
"  argument,"  as  wt^  understand  it  in  thii  country,  though  it  might 
do  for  the  editor  of  the  Texan  or  Califoniian  Pocket  Handkerckirf. 

So  far  as  the  question  in  dispute  is  concerned,  there  is  much  to 
be  said  on  both  side.s — that  is,  at  least,  go  far  as  the  use  of  onlinarv 
plates  with  the  coloured  screen  is  concerned ;  but  to  assert,  as  I  take 
it  Mr.  Maclean  does,  that  better  results  in  colour-rendering  can  be 
obtained,  with  ordinary  than  with  properly  colour-sensiti-i"*!  films  is 
simply  absurd,  and  is  more,  I  fancy,  than  the  author  of  the  paper  he 
attempts  to  defend  ever  dreamt  of  claiming.  In  the  early  ilays  of 
orthochromatics  I  was  strongly  of  opinion,  from  theoretical  con- 
siderations, that  as  good  results,  under  certain  conditions,  could  be 
got  with  a  screen  on  ordinary  plates  as  upon  orthochromatic^not 
better,  be  it  understood,  nor  even  as  easily ;  but,  upon  putting  the 
matter  to  the  test  of  practice,  I  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  my- 
self beaten.  The  more  recent  investigations  of  Mr.  Ives  and  others 
prove  that  I  was  not  altogether  wrong,  and,  no  doubt,  the  cause  of 
my  failure  lay  in  the  want  of  a  suitable  screen  :  but,  even  granting 
the  possibility  of  arriving  at  colour-correct  results  with  ordinary 
plates,  it  will  stand  to  reason  that  they  must  be  inferior — in  con- 
venience, at  any  rate — to  films  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  beyond  the  memory  of  many  of  your  present 
readers  that,  so  far  back  as  If^SO  or  thereabouts — in  the  early  days 
of  gelatine  plates,  at  any  rate^the  late  Mr.  J.  R.  .Sawyer  read  a 
very  interesting  paper  before  the  Photographic  Society,  in  which  lit- 
showed,  if  I  remember  rightly,  that  the  most  correct  rendering  of 
the  majority  of  colours  was  obtained  with  ordinary  bromo-iodised 
collodion,  its  competitors  being  other  kinds  of  collodion,  as  well  as 
gelatine  with  and  without  dyes.  The  chart  illustrating  his  paper 
was  published  in  the  Society's  journal,  and  forms  a  very  interesting 
reference  at  the  present  day.  Do<ii!BBRV. 


FOREIGN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

Xmag'es  Sue  to  the  Oxidation  of  the  Developer. — 

In  the  I'hotographische  Corresjwndenz,  Lie.^egaug,  eontinuiog  bis 
researches  relative  to  images  due  to  the  oxidation  of  the  developer, 
remarks  that  amidol,  under  certain  conditions,  will  yield  such  re- 
sults. A  negative  developed  with  pyro  and  ammonia  still  retains  a 
printable  image  after  the  silver  has  been  removed  with  bromide  of 
copper  and  hypo.  If  amidol  be  mixed  with  an  alkali,  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere  or  to  the  air  contained  in  water  will  yield  an  intense 
l)lue  product  due  to  oxidation.  Make  a  developer  with  amidol  and 
bicarbonate  of  soda.  In  use  il  will  take  on  an  inerea--iing  violet 
colour.  The  negative  is  stained,  but  after  fixation  the  deep  shadow^^ 
are  clear,  and  the  stain  is  in  proportion  to  tfce  deposit  of  silver. 
Treatment  with  bromide  of  opper  anl  hvpo  discloses  the  fact  of  a, 
red  10  red-l)rowri  image,  without  mue'a  rei.ict  on  by  remova'  of  the 
silver.  It  would  therefore  s-s-m  that  uuder  such  cjoditiins  the 
negative  owes  its  intensity  i)rine  pally  to  stain.  Th<!  wet  negative 
shows  little  relief,  consequently  the  stain  does  not  possess  much 
tanning  property.  Pyro-amm^nia  and  alkaline  amidol  developers  are 
therefore  to  be  reeommended  f  .r  plucky  negatives,  full  of  detail,  and 
for  positives  of  warm  tone, 

Adolph  Wenzel.— On  December  8  the  great  German  i>aint«  r. 
Adolf  Menzel,  completed  his  eightieth  year,  and  wu  the  recipient  of 
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high  honours.  Deputations  congratulated  the  veteran,  and  by 
imperial  favour  he  was  created  Privy  Counccllor  with  title  of 
Excellency.  The  Berlin  Photographic  Society  also  offered  him 
honourary  membership,  which  he  accepted.  Unlike  most  painters, 
.Menzel  has  been  a'  staunch  friend  of  photography,  and  has  known 
how  to  appreciate  its  value.  According  to  the  Photographische 
Mittheilunyen  he  may  claim  to  be  the  first  retoucher  of  negatives  of 
oil  paintings.  Before  the  advent  of  orthochromatic  photography  he 
corrected  the  tones  in  negatives  of  his  pictures  with  his  own  hand, 
and  such  a  master  was  he  of  negative  work,  that  he  once  painted  a 
negative  picture  in  carmine  upon  a  glass  plate.  Menzel  related  an 
incident  in  connexion  with  his  picture  of  the  coronation.  This  work 
was  four  years  in  hand.  Some  personages  had  died,  and  others 
could  not  come  to  Berlin.  Count  Dohna  was  of  the  latter, 
and  Menzel  made  use  of  a  photograph.  Bat  subsequent  circum- 
stances brought  the  Count  to  Berlin,  and  Menzel  immediately  saw 
that  the  photograph  did  not  represent  the  man.  Ten  minutes 
suiBced  for  a  sketch,  the  portrait  was  repainted,  and  after  a  lap.se  of 
many  years  Menzel  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  congratulated  by 
Count  Dohna's  son  upon  the  excellence  of  the  portrait.  Menzel 
prefers  photography  to  engraving  for  the  reproduction  of  his  work, 
but  he  warns  the  painter  to  use  it  as  little  as  possible  in  paintmg. 


An  Example  to  be  Followed. — The  Technical  Institute  at 
Vienna,  with  characteristic  enterprise,  is  arranging  a  section  for  the 
letterpress  and  illustration  industries.  The  City  of  Vienna  provides 
the  site,  the  Government  the  funds,  and  the  Printers'  and  Type- 
founders' Association  a  portion  of  the  presses,  &c.  A  large 
collection  of  pictures,  illustrative  of  the  graphic  arts,  has  already 
been  made,  and  next  September,  it  is  expected,  the  school  will  be 
opened.  I'ractical  and  theoretical  iastruction  will  be  given  in  all 
branches.     Where  are  we  to  look  for  such  work  in  this  country  ? 


Prizes  Offered.— Messrs.  Voigtlander  &  Son  of  Brunswick, 
recently  offered  three  lenses  of  the  value  of  2(W.,  lo/.,  and  10/.,  for  the 
three  best  pictures  taken  with  lenses  of  their  make.  The  right  to 
reproduce  the  successful  pictures  shall  vest  m  the  firm.  They  also 
stipulated  for  the  right  to  reproduce  any  of  the  pictures  sent  in,  upon 
terms  to  be  arranged,  and  any  photographs  they  may  decide  to  keep 
they  will  pay  for  at  stipulated  prices.  The  Judges  were  one  member 
of  the  firm  and  a  well-known  portrait  photographer. 


Payment  for  Sittingrs.— The  Deutsche  Photographen  Zdtung, 
in  reply  to  a  correspondent,  publishes  an  article  on  the  question  of 
general  notices  to  the  public  concerning  payment  for  sittings, 
retention  of  negatives,  &c.  It  appears  that  the  Berlin  Photographic 
Association  has  printed  such  notices  for  its  members,  and  they  carry 
the  authority  of  the  Association's  name.  The  Deutsche  Photographen 
Zeitung  points  out  that,  much  as  the  best  houses  might  wish  to  help 
other  members  of  the  profession,  such  questions  cannot  be  dealt  with 
by  hard-and-fast  rules.  The  conditions  of  each  business  must  be 
studied.  At  some  establishments  such  notices  would  offend,  and  the 
effect  might  be  a  universally  equal,  but  lower,  status. 


Spotting:  Crelatine  Prints. — For  spotting  highly  glazed 
gelatine  prints  A.  Helheim  recommends  the  use  of  aniline  colours 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  one  part  of  rose  aniline  with  two  to  three  of 
ethyl  green.  The  addition  of  a  little  blue  may  at  times  be  necessary. 
The  colour  dries  almost  immediately.  It  is  preferable  to  use  little 
colour,  and  by  repeated  strokes  with  the  brush  attain  the  desired 
tint.  The  colour  may  be  removed  with  a  clean  b'rush.  moistened 
with  alcohol,  and  the  surface  does  not  suffer. 


Process  Plates  in  188*.— Liesegang  remarks  that  his 
friend  A,  Bavanne  recollects  process  plates  being  produced  by 
Manzi,  in  1884,  at  Goupil's,  [of  Paris.  Liesegang  confirms  this,  an 
etched  copper  plate  having  then  been  placed  at  his  service  by  the 


firm.  The  sample  prints  sent  with  it  were  good.  But  it  appears 
that  the  network  was  so  fine  and  close,  that,  owing  to  the  backward 
state  of  the  art  of  printing  at  that  time  in  Leipsic  and  Berlin,  any 
thing  approaching  the  proofs  from  Paris  could  not  be  produced.  He 
was  therefore  compelled  to  return  the  plate  imused.  Even  at  the 
present  time  Manzi's  plates  require  great  care  in  printing,  good  ink, 
and  good  presses.  For  these  reasons  the  prints  cannot  be  produced 
cheaply. 


COLOUR  SCREENS  IN  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

As  the  use  of  orthochromatic  plates  is  becoming  more  and  more- 
general  for  the  best  class  of  work,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  what 
is  the  most  efficient  form  of  screen  for  use  in  connexion  therewith. 

At  the  outset  it  will  probably  be  readily  conceded  that,  while  the- 
manufacture  of  orthochromatic  plates  has  been  brought  to  a  high 
state  of  perfection  and  eflSclency,  the  necessary  screen  for  obtaining; 
the  full  value  of  the  plate  lags  behind  in  the  background,  and  is 
enshrouded  in  as  much  mystery  as  a  Salon  masterpiece.  What  pro- 
portion of  the  workers  of  to-day  are  able,  with  any  confidence,  to  select 
a  screen  from  a  dealer's  stock  that  is  really  suitable  for  their  require- 
ments ?  Certainly  the  variety  is  not  likely  to  be  large  enough  to  cause- 
the  confusion  and  hesitation  one  sometimes  notices.  No  ;  the  truth 
is,  few  workers  know  what  a  screen  ought  to  be,  or  what  they  want 
it  to  accomplish.  It  would  probably  be  amusing,  if  not  instructive,, 
if  a  collection  of  screens  of  ail  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  could  be 
placed  before  some  otherwise  capable  workers  for  selection  without 
any  advice  from  the  dealer ;  it  might  resolve  itself  into  a  matter  of 
political  bias.  There  are  screens  of  optically  worked  glass  of 
various  colours  and  shades,  single  and  compound ;  others  of  dyed 
films  of  both  collodion  and  gelatine ;  and,  again,  a  small  glass  trough 
holding  a  coloured  liquid,  -which  is  known  as  a  cell.  Coloured  glass- 
plates  are  largely  used,  but  the  difficulty  at  present  of  getting 
coloured  glass  with  any  degree  of  regularity,  having  the  necessary- 
properties,  is  so  great,  that  I  need  not  further  allude  to  it  here^ 
A  combination  of  such  glasses  is  the  subject  of  a  patent.  Coloured 
films  of  gelatine  or  collodion  are  used  by  some  workers  with  ex- 
cellent results,  but  they  are  necessarily  fragile  and  require  much 
care  to  make.  The  cell  has  perhaps  more  advantages  and  fewer- 
defects  than  any  other  form  of  screen. 

Mr.  Ives  has  shown  us  that  it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  any 
particular  shade  of  colour  as  the  selection  of  a  suitable  colouring' 
matter.  Some  colouring  matters  have  the  power  of  cutting  oft  cer- 
tain rays  of  the  spectrum  which  it  is  desired  to  reduce^  or  wholly 
eliminate,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  others,, 
although  apparently  giving  a  similar  shade  of  colour;  but,  what- 
ever colouring  matter  is  used,  depth  of  colour  means  increase  of  ex- 
posure, and  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  a  screen  which,  while  re- 
quiring long  exposures,  is  less  efficient  than  one  of  a  lighter  shade,, 
requiring  much  shorter  exposures  but  composed  of  a  suitable  colour- 
ing matter. 

As  these  remarks  apply  solely  to  the  use  of  orthochromatic  plates^ 
which,  as  every  one  knows,  are  specially  rendered  more  sensitive  to 
the  less  actinic  rays,  and  less  so  to  the  more  actinic,  we  do  not  need/ 
a  screen  of  such  great  power  in  cutting  off  the  violet  and  ultra-violet 
rays  as  when  experimenting  with  ordinary  plates ;  but,  even  withj 
orthochromatic  plates,  perhaps  the  simple  aqueous  solution  of  chro- 
mate  of  potash,  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  is  the  most 
reliable  of  all ;  it  is  cheap,  no  skill  is  required  in  its  preparation, 
and  the  tint  can  be  varied  to  suit  every  class  of  plate  and  subject. 

Plain  glass  cells  can  be  obtained  ready-made,  but  they  are  rather- 
costly,  and  can  be  made  at  home  with  little  trouble  for  a  few  pence.. 
Of  course,  theoretically,  the  glass  sides  ought  to  be  optically  worked,, 
but  the  results  of  many  experiments  made  to  determine  this  point 
have  satisfied  the  writer  that  no  one  need  hesitate  to  use  a  good- 
quality  of  fine  plate  glass.  Certainly  the  tests  were  made  with  the- 
anastigmats  of  Zeiss  and  Goerz,  but  the  reader  may  take  it  as  a  fact 
that  optically  worked  glass  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  pictorial 
work.  For  those  who  wish  to  make  their  own  cells  the  following- 
simple  instructions  will  suffice : — Procure  two  plates  of  fine  plate- 
glass,  about  the  one  thirty-second  part  of  an  inch  thick,  of  suitable- 
size  to  cover  well  the  lenses  with  which  it  is  to  be  used.  Three  inches 
square  is  a  good  size.  Place  between  these  two  plates  another  piece  of 
plate  glass,  the  thickness  you  desire  to  make  the  cell,  say,  one-eightb 
of  an  inch,  taking  care  the  central  plate  is  rather  smaller  than  the- 
two  outer  plates,  say,  two  and  a  half  inches  square.  Now  place  the 
three  plates  in  a  vice,  such  as  is  used  for  binding  iantem  slides,  carefully 
noting  the  contact  is  firm,  so  that  the  sides  of  the  cell  are  perfectly 
parallel.     Then  cut  four  strips  of  sheet  celluloid,  of  such  width  as- 
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the  outer  glasses,  which  can  be  cemented  on  them  with  celluloid 
^■varnish,  laving  the  Tarnish  carefully  on  the  edges  of  the  outer 
glasses  witn  a  small  brush,  then  neatly  laying  on  the  strips  of  cellu- 
loid, which  should  just  fit  the  sides.  Make  up  three  sides  of  the 
cell  in  this  way,  and  leave  in  the  vice  until  quite  dry  and  firm,  then 
take  it  out,  and  remove  the  central  piece  of  plate  glass  by  shaking  it 
nut  of  the  open  side.  You  now  have  a  simple  cell,  which  can  be 
filled  with  any  coloured  solution  required,  and  used  in  the  studio  for 
experimenting  with  the  top  open  ;  but  it  is  better  to  make  it  tight 
by  cementing  on  the  fourth  strip  of  celluloid  after  first  drilling  a 
small  hole  in  the  centre,  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  the  tube  of  a 
pipette,  which  is  ,a  handy  instrument  for  filling,  emptying,  and 
changing  the  coloured  solutions  to  be  used.  When  the  cell  is 
charged,  a  small  plug  of  indiarubber  can  be  inserted  in  the  hole,  and 
it  is  then  ready  for  field  work  of  any  kind. 

The  celluloid  varnish  is  merely  a  jelly  made  by  dissolving  a  bit  of 
clean  celluloid  film  in  a  small  quantity  of  amyl-acetate.  Being  im- 
pervious to  water,  it  answers  the  purpose  admirably. 

The  particular  colouring  matter  to  be  ufed  for  filling  the  cell  must 
be  decided  upon  by  the  worker ;  but,  for  those  who  have  little 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  I  advise  a  solution  made  up  of  one  part 
pure  chromate  of  potash  to  three  hundred  parts  of  distilled  water  as 
a  commencement.  The  strength  can  be  afterwards  increased  as  the 
knowledge  of  the  worker  extends,  and  he  can  also  experiment  readily 
with  other  colouring  matters,  recording  results  for  the  benefit  of  his 
fellow-workers.  F.  H.  Burton. 


ON  THE  SOLUBILITY  OF  SILVER   IN   HYPOSULPHITE 

OF  SODA. 

I  ^A^•E  from  time  to  time  read  with  much  interest  the  remarks  on  the 
above  subject  in  this  Journal,  and  for  a  long  time  hesitated  between 
two  opinions,  as  an  experiment  at  one  time  would  flatly  contradict  an 
experiment  at  another.  Even  now  I  have  never  made  any  systematic 
iittempt  to  solve  the  problem,  but  found  my  opinion  on  the  effects  I 
have  noticed  from  time  to  time  resultinir  from  almost  identical  man- 
ipulations under  different  conditions.  The  conclusions  I  have  drawn 
.•ire,  that  the  varied  results  are  owing  to  two  causes :  difference  of 
temperature  and  fineness  of  the  divided  metal.  For  e.xample,  a 
negative  on  a  gelatino-bromide  plate,  developed  with  pyro-soda  and 
much  too  dense,  left  all  night  in  the  fixing  bath,  was  almost  entirely 
dissolved  by  morning.  It  was  hot  summer  weather,  and  the  dark 
room  was  almost  unbearable  with  beat,  owing  to  a  large  gas  burner 
in  the  lantern  which  was  going  all  day,  and  the  ventilation  of  the 
room  being  very  faulty.  The  consequence  was  that  the  hyposulphite 
bath  was  very  much  hotter  than  usual,  although  the  strength  of  it 
was  doubtful,  having  fresh  crystals  added  to  it  from  time  to  time, 
when  the  fixing  seemed  rather  too  slow. 

I'nder  similar  circumstances,  but  with  a  lower  temperature  and 
pyro-ammonia  development,  an  all-night  soaking  seemed  to  make  no 
difference.  The  negative  was  too  dense  when  it  was  put  in,  and  too 
dense  when  it  was  taken  out.  At  other  times  I  have  found  too 
dense  negatives  considerably  reduced  by  leaving  them  in  the  hypo- 
sulphite for  an  hour  or  so,  and  sometimes  it  made  little  or  no 
difference.  I  am  uncertain  as  to  the  kind  of  development  used,  but 
it  would  have  been  either  soda  or  ammonia  and  pyro ;  but,  in  all 
cases  of  reduction,  it  was  during  hot  weather,  and  using  gelatine 
plates.  I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  finding  a  wet-collodion  negative 
altered  in  density  in  the  least  by  prolonged  immersion  in  the  fixing 
bath  of  hyposulphite  of  soda ;  the  colour  of  the  image  was  con- 
sidered rather  improved  if  hyposulphite  of  soda  was  \ised  instead  of 
cyanide  of  potassium,  and  on  that  account  alone  it  was  preferred  for 
some  kinds  of  work  that  did  not  require  after-intensification.  Is  it 
that  the  silver  is  in  a  much  finer  state  of  division  in  the  gelatine 
plate  than  in  the  collodir.n  one,  and  is  there  any  difference  in  silver 
reduced  from  iedide  and  bromide  salts  that  would  account  for  it 
dissolving  from  a  gelatine  plate  and  not  from  a  collodion  one  ?  An 
albumen  print  well  toned  with  gold  can  easily  be  reduced  by  leaving 
it  in  the  fixing  bath  longer  than  necetsary  to  properly  fix  it ;  also  a 
TOO  strong  solution  of  hyposulphite  will,  in  the  usual  time  allowed 
for  fixation,  reduce  the  prints  considerably  ;  but  I  have  not  seen  the 
image  entirely  obliterated,  toned  or  untoned ;  but  a  gelatino-chloride 
print  untoned  will  be  entirely  dissolved  or  obliterated  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time  in  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  hyposulphite, 
especially  if  set  in  the  light.  The  images,  both  on  negatives  and 
paper  prints,  are  supposed  to  consist  in  the  main  of  reduced  silver,  so 
there  should  be  some  analogy  between  them  so  far  ag  the  solubility 
of  the  silver  goes. 

Another  question  arises:  Is  the  apparent  loss  of  density,  when  it 
does  take  place,  owing  to  the  actual  solution  of  the  silver,  and  its 


removal  from  the  film,  or  is  it  merely  altered  in  ehmnetrr,  lo  thttr 
it  admits  of  the  more  free  passaxfe  of  the  light  ?  If  •  negative  on  ft 
geUtine  film,  after  being  dried,  is  sprinkled  with  water,  and  tb« 
drops  allowed  to  dry  on  the  surface,  their  position  will  l>e  readily 
seen  by  spots  of  le««  density,  which,  however,  will  barelv  show  in  the 
print ;  but,  if  the  plate  is  again  soaked  In  water  and  dried,  theae  spot* 
entirely  disappear ;  but,  if  drops  of  moisture  are  allowed  to  rsaain 
on  the  surface  when  the  plate  is  dried  for  the  /Srit  time,  no  aaooat 
of  soaking  afterwards  will  get  rid  of  them.  In  either  ease  notbinf 
can  have  been  removed  from  the  plates,  although  the  density  is  coo- 
siderably  altered.  For  my  own  ]iart,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  satisfactorily 
account  for  the  effect;  perhaps  some  other  of  your  readers  caiv 
explain  it,  E,  Dcrmorb. 

♦ 

ON  MAKING  NEGATIVE  REVERSALS  WITH  CEBTAINTY. 

[Lcvuhani  Cunerm  Clnb.) 

In  nearly  all  the  mechanical  processes  of  photography,  and  in  the  carbon 

process,  it  is  either  necessary  or  desirable  to  hare  a  negatiTe  in  which  the 

sides  of  the  picture  are  reversed. 

Many  methods  have  been  devised  for  accomplishlne  this  object,  bnt 
most  of  them  are  so  uncertain,  that  ibey  cannot  be  adopted  in  practical 
work, 

Tbe  one. most  generally  adopted  by  the  trade  is  by  stripping  off  the 
film  of  the  negative,  and  turning  it  so  (hat  tbe  left  side  becomes  tbe  right, 
and  vice  versa.  In  the  hands  of  experienced  operators  this  phui  is  (idrly 
Buocessfnl,  bnt  it  occasionally  fails,  and  then,  as  usual,  with  the  most 
valuable  negatives. 

One  firm,  to  my  knowledge,  in  this  way  spoiled  some  most  valuable  and 
nnreplaceable  negatives,  which  led  to  legal  proceedings  and  their 
financial  ruin. 

To  obviate  such  a  catastrophe,  some  take  the  precaution  of  taking  a 
print  from  every  negative  before  stripping,  so  that  a  copy  may  be  made 
in  case  of  disaster.  Another  method  frequently  nsed  is  to  take  a  trans- 
parency in  the  camera  with  the  film  of  the  negative  oatvsrds,  and  from 
this  making  another  negative,  which  will  be  reversed  in  the  coarse  of 
reproduction. 

The  method  of  using  a  reflector  or  prism  is  seldom  adopted,  as  it 
necessitates  its  use  at  the  time  of  taking  tbe  original  negative,  which  is 
seldom  practicable,  and  would  not  be  available  (or  the  vast  number  of 
negatives  now  in  existence.  Several  other  methods  have  been  suggested 
which  depend  upon  the  use  of  some  chemical  added  to  the  developer,  bat 
are  regarded  as  curiosities  of  development  more  than  anything  else. 

Recently  attention  has  been  called  by  one  and  another  to  the  well- 
known  fact,  that  prolonged  exposure  to  light  in  the  camera  or  otberwis*. 
produces  reversal. 

Over-exposure  producing  thinness  and  flatness  of  the  image  is  tta«> 
first  stage  of  reversal.  This  knowledge  does  not  appear  to  have  bee& 
ntilised,  nor  has  any  systematic  method  of  working  been  given  whicbr 
monld  resalt  in  satisfactory  reversals. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  interested  in  the  Study  of  this  phenomenon, 
and  about  a  year  ago,  in  turning  over  an  earlier  photographic  publica- 
tion, I  came  across  an  article  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Bishop,  which  I  baA 
previously  seen,  and  passed  over  as  only  another  whim  and  fad  on  tbia 
question.  This  time,  on  reading  it  more  carefully,  I  thought  there  woa 
something  in  it  worthy  of  trial,  especially  in  that  it  pointed  ont  tbe 
necessity  of  long  exposure  to  obtain  a  good  result,  and  that  poor,  thin, 
foggy  reproductions  were  the  result  of  under-exposure,  d;c.  I  set  to 
work  to  ascertain  the  critical  point  of  exposure  required  with  an  ordinary 
negative  of  fairly  quick-printing  quality.  I  began  by  giving  a  series  Ol 
exposures  varying  from  a  fraction  of  a  second  np  to  190  seconds  and  over. 

I  gave  two  exposures  on  the  same  plate,  one  being  double  that  of  the 
other,  and  it  was  interesting  and  instructive  to  watch  the  changes 
occurring  from  a  positive  image  to  a  perfect  reversed  negative,  and  then. 
by  degrees  a  period  was  reached  when  no  developable  effect  was  made  on 
the  plate,  and  which,  when  fixed,  was  clear  of  any  deposit  of  redncad 
silver.  This  last  result  was  obtained  by  burning  three  feet  of  magoediun 
ribbon  about  three  inches  from  tbe  printing  frame,  and  the  plate  was  in. 
the  developer  half  an  hour. 

I  had  many  failures  before  being  able  to  satisfy  myself  when  the  sxset 
point  of  exposure  necessary  had  arrived,  for,  nnlika  the  appearances  of  ». 
plate  exposed  and  (leveloi>ed  under  orjiaary  ciieumstancss,  flatness  and 
lack  of  density  may  arise  from  uniler-eiposute,  whilst  hardness  and  want 
of  detail  may  be  the  result  of  overexposure.  But,  again,  great  over- 
exposure will  reduce  both  detail  and  density,  which  is  a  second  stage  of 
re-reversal,  and  it  takes  some  little  experience  to  be  able  to  jodga 
correctly. 

The  result  of  many  experiments  proved  that,  with  an  average  qniek- 
printing  negative,  an  exposure  in  a  printing  frame  to  daylight  sufficient 
to  tint  a  piece  of  the  paper  in  Watkins's  actinometer  to  his  standard, 
would  produce  on  development  a  nice  clear  negative  ;  but,  of  coarse,  thia 
depends  entirely  upon  the  density  and  colour  of  the  original,  and  the 
same  judgment  is  required  as  in  making  a  bromide  print.  The  method 
I  have  adopted  of  regulating  the  exposure  by  this  standard  is  a  basis  ol 
certainty  never  hitherto  proposed  or  attained,  and  is  independent  of  tbe 
varying  actinic  properties  of  daylight. 
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Once  the  negative  is  classified  according  to  its  density  and  printinR 
qualities,  the  making  of  reversed  negatives  becomes  a  positive  and 
certain  operation.  It  has  been  my  endeavour  to  select  some  other 
standard  of  exposure  for  those  who  either  have  no  actinometer  or  avail- 
able daylight  at  their  disposal,  and  I  find  that  one  foot  of  magnesium, 
onoa  burnt  about  three  inches  in  front  of  the  printing  frame,  is  equal  to 
Watkins's  standard  tint,  and  the  experiments  I  make  to-night  will  be  with 
this  mode  of  illumination.  There  are  cases  where  negatives,  either 
through  faults  in  development  or  intensification,  are  so  dense  that  no 
light  can  penetrate  the  high  lights  in  any  reasonable  time,  and,  as  a 
reversal  requires  that  sufficient  light  shall  have  acted  upon  the  densest 
portions  in  order  that  it  may  be  developed  to  sufficient  opacity,  it  is 
necessary  that  a  preliminary  exposure  shall  be  made  to  equal  in  its 
totality  that  received  under  ordinary  circumstances  in  the  camera,  so 
that  the  desired  result  may  be  obtained. 

All  negatives  with  great  contrasts  should  have  this  preliininary  expo- 
sure, or  the  reversed  negative  will  be  harder  than  the  original.  The 
development  may  be  by  any  of  the  usual  formuUu,  but  more  strongly 
restrained,  and  the  colour  and  character  of  the  reversed  negative  will 
be  affected  by  tlie  developer  used.  In  many  cases  the  new  negative  will 
be  better  than  the  old  one  ;  a  hard  one  may  be  made  softer,  and  one  with 
great  detail  but  fiat,  can  be  made  to  have  greater  contrast,  but  where 
there  is  no  detail,  it  cannot,  of  course,  be  produced  in  the  new  one. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  deal  with  the  chemical  questions  involved  in 
the  phenomena  under  consideration.  They  have  not  been  resolved  by 
any  theory  yet  proposed ;  but,  there  is,  doubtless,  an  oxidation  of  the 
silver  haloid  which  is  rendered  to  some  extent  undevelopable. 

In  the  practical  demonstration  I  give  ybu  I  hope  to  convince  you  of 
the  ease  and  certainty  with  which  these  phenomena  can  be  produced, 
and,  to  show  you  how  the  knowledge  may  be  utilised  in  the  duplication  of 
negatives  for  any  and  every  process,  and  where  reversal  does  not  destroy 
picturesque  effect. 

[Mr.  Eastwood,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  paper,  exposed  several  plates 
behind  negatives,  the  majority  of  which  he  had  not  previously  seen,  and 
was  very  successful  in  producing  splendid  results  from  all.  He  also 
showed  a  very  large  number  of  negatives,  and  the  reversals  from  them, 
those  that  were  originally  too  hard  being  in  the  reversal  nice  and  soft, 
and  the  flat  ones  the  reverse ;  but  the  result  that  attracted  most  attention 
was  the  one  previously  mentioned  that  had  received  an  exposure  to  three 
feet  of  magnesium  ribbon,  the  result  was  a  plate  so  clean  that  it  hardly 
seemed  possible  that  it  had  ever  been  exposed  at  all.]       E.  EisiwooD. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND. 

No  doubt  very  many  photographers  will  remember  with  pleasure  Glasgow's 
first  International  Photographic  Exhibition  which  was  held  in  the  autumn 
of  1891,  and  which  attracted  such  laige  crowds  of  visitors  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

For  some  time  past  there  has  been  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  a 
large  number  of  prominent  amateur  and  professional  workers  that 
another  Exhibition  should  be  inaugurated  at  no  distant  date,  and  we  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  with  Jlr.  George  Chalmer's  installation, 
as  President  of  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Association, 
something  like  definite  steps  have  been  taken  towards  furnishing  the 
scheme,  the  Council  of  the  Association  having  passed  a  motion  to 
arrange  for  the  necessary  preliminaries  towards  holding  the  Exhibition  in 
Glasgow  during  the  autumn  of  18'.)7i 

There  was  a  strong  probability,  at  one  time,  that  the  autumn  of  this 
year  would  have  been  chosen  as  the  time  for  holding  the  Exhibition,  but 
one  or  two  insuperable  difficulties  cropped  up  that  necessitated  the  date 
being  placed  into  next  year.  Much  satisfaction  is  felt  locally  that  this 
scheme  has  now  assumed  something  like  a  definite  shape. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Paisley  Photographic  Societies  Exhibition  a 
very  large  gathering  attended,  and  one  or  two  new  features  in  connexion 
witn  photography  were  inaugurated.  Perhaps  there  is  no  society  in  the 
kingdom,  that  can  boast  of  such  excellent  rooms  for  holding  an  Exhibition 
as  those  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Paisley  Society  in  the  Museum 
Buildings,  and  it  would  appear  that  photography  has  taken  a  firm  hold  of 
the  citizens  of  this  most  important  business  centre.  One  of  the  features 
of  the  opening  night  was  ihe  production  by  Mr.  Stewart  Clark,  who 
kindly  presided  on  the  absence  of  Sir  William  Dunn,  of  a  most  interest- 
ing collection  of  calotype  negatives  taken  by  his  father  upwards  of  fifty 
years  ago,  when  Mr.  Clark  was  a  mere  boy,  and  who  roamed  about, 
attending  on  his  father,  when  these  paper  negatives  were  produced.  Mr. 
Claik  made  a  most  interesting  address  in  which  he  dtsciibed  and  con- 
trasted something  of  the  old  style  of  working  when  he  was  a  boy,  as 
against  what  he  now  sees  practised  by  his  boy,  who,  it  may  be  stated  is 
also  a  most  enthusiastic  worker. 

Lantern  nights,  at  least  so  far  as  the  west  of  Scotland  is  concerned, 
appear  to  be  losing  somewhat  of  their  attractions  tor  the  photographic 
public ;  for  several  years,  no  doubt,  there  has  been  too  many  of  such 
neld,  until  they  have  become  (juite  stale,  as  the  saying  goes. 

So  we  are  to  have  social  nights,  in  which  ladies  can  take  a  prominent 
part.  These  will  comprise  music  and  several  other  interesting  items  on 
the  programme.  The  first  of  these  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  Christian 
institute  on  March  0,  tickets  for  which  are  all  taken  up  already. 


WEST   LONDON   PHOTOGRAPHIC   SOCIETY'S   EXHIBITION. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  West  London  Photographic 
Society  was  held  on  Friday  and  Saturday  last,  February  28  and  29th, 
at  the  Broadway  Lecture  Hall,  Hammersmith,  which,  up  till  two  years 
ago,  was  the  venue  selected  for  the  exhibition,  the  Society  in  the  interim 
having  occupied  a  hall  at  the  School  of  Arts,  Bedford  Park. 

The  Exhibition,  which  was  confined  to  members,  comprised  nearly 
two  hundred  photographs,  and  was  in  every  respect  an  excellent  one,  the 
evenness  of  quality  displayed  being  very  noticeable.  Prominent  among 
the  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  Harry  Selby,  Leslie  Selby  (President),  J.  J. 
Adam,  J.  Stein,  G.  Lamley,  il.  W.  CockereU,  and  G.  F.  Blaokmore. 
The  first-named  contributed  what  was  undoubtedly  the  gem  of  the  col- 
lection, a  wet  -  harvest  scene,  the  effects  of  stsamy  'atmosphere  and 
bright  foreground  reflections  aiding  materially  towards  securing  a  most 
realistic  and  artistic  effect  out  of  very  simple  materials.  He  also  secured 
the  medal  for  the  best  lantern  slide. 

The  Society  has  vastly  improved  on  last  year's  Exhibition. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGR.\PHIC  SOCIETT'S  EXHIBITION. 

The  South  London  Photographic  Society  is  now  holding  its  Seventh 
Annual  Exhibition  at  the  Camberwell  Public  Baths.  The  proceedings 
were  opened  on  Monday  evening  by  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  K.G., 
who,  in  declaring  the  Exhibition  open,  in  a  few  well-chosen  words, 
referred  to  the  progress  photography  has  made  in  recent  years  in  its 
application  to  pictorial  expression,  and  also  to  its  latest  scientific 
developments.  He  also  briefly  recounted  the  progress  of  the  Society 
as  shown  by  the  entries  for  its  Exhibitions,  the  first  attracting  no  more 
than  ten  exhibitors,  and  the  present  one  just  one  hundred. 

The  .Tudges  originally  announced  were  Captain  Abney  and  Messrs. 
E.  J.  Wall  and  L.  Warnerke  ;  but,  Captain  Abney  and  Mr.  Warnerke 
being  unfortunately  prevented  from  acting  by  illness,  Messrs.  W.  E. 
Debenham  and  John  Hodges  were  invited  to  fill  their  places.  Th& 
exhibits  are  over  400  in  number,  and  are  divided  into  fourteen  classes,  of 
which  eight,  A  to  H,  were  reserved  for  members.  Silver  and  bronze 
medals  were  awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the  Judges. 

In  Class  A  (Portraiture  and  Figure  Study,  including  Animals),  a  silver 
medal  was  awarded  to  J.  T.  French  for  a  cottage  interior,  with  figures, 
which,  although  not  quite  real-looking  is  sufficiently  so  to  bear  all  but  a 
most  critical  examination,  and  considerable  ingenuity  has  been  displayed' 
in  the  construction  of  the  picture.  Class  B  (Architecture)  is  certainly  the 
best  class  in  the  Exhibition,  and  consists  of  a  collection  of  architectural 
studies  that  does  credit  even  to  a  Society  famed  for  the  excellence  of  the- 
work  of  this  kind  performed  by  its  members  as  is  the  South  London. 
Silver  and  bronze  medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  E.  11.  Bull  and 
C.  F.  Dickinson  respectively,  but  the  Judges  must  have  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  making  these  decisions,  at  least  half  a  dozen  other  exhibits 
being  nearly  equal  to  the  selected  ones.  In  Class  C  (Landscape  and  Sea- 
scape above  half-plate),  the  Judges  awarded  a  bronze  medal  to  Howard 
Esler  for  a  study  of  bare  branches  entitled  A  Winter  Xoon,  and  a  second 
bronze  medal  to  J.  Millis  for  A  Monarch  nf  the  Forest,  a  picture  remark- 
able, in  these  days  of  gloom  and  murkiuess,  for  its  bright  eft'ect  of  sun- 
shine. Class  D  (Landscape  and  Seascape,  half-plate  and  under),  Mr. 
A.  E.  Allen  was  fortunate  in  securing  a  bronze  medal  for  Swanbourne- 
Lake,  a  bright  little  picture  so  sharp  in  its  definition  that  it  might  serve 
as  an  advertisement  for  a  lens-maker.  Class  E  (Enlargements)  is  not  a- 
brilliant  class.  The  bronze  medal  was  given  to  C.  F.  Dickinson  for  a 
figure  subject  of  little  merit;  as  a  piece  of  technical  work,  however,  the 
enlargement  is  a  good  example.  C.  F.  Dickinson  is  also  awarded  a 
silver  medal  in  Class  F,  for  a  set  of  six  views  of  Salisbury  Cathedral 
admirable  for  their  artistic  as  well  as  their  technical  excellence.  In 
Class  G  (Pictures  taken  at  a  Society's  Excursion),  Mr.  Dickinson  is- 
again  successful,  a  silver  medal  being  awarded  him  for  another  view  in 
Salisburj'  Cathedral,  while  a  view  of  the  west  front  of  the  same  cathedral 
brings  Mr.  French  another  medal,  bronze  this  time.  In  the  Hand 
Camera  Class  a  pretty  little  picture,  by  W.  D.  Welford,  obtains  a  bronze 
medal.  The  class  is  by  no  means  a  strong  one,  and  most  of  the  pictures 
might  have  been  the  results  of  time  exposures. 

In  the  open  classes,  the  Champion  Class,  as  is  so  often  the  ease,  is- 
extremely  weak.  A  filver  medal  is,  however,  awarded  to  A  Study,  by 
Mr.  G.  Lafayette.  The  general  open  class  also  is  not  a  very  strong  one 
as  regards  quality.  A  zoological  study,  by  Mr.  H.  Sandland,  is  awarded 
a  silver  medal,  the  subject  being  Polar  Bears.  A  pretty  little  picture, 
which  well  carries  out  its  title,  L,nijcriiig  Mints,  receives  a  bronze  medal, 
and  another  bronze  medal  is  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Fairwise,  of  Washing- 
ton, U.S.A.,  for  A  Chase  for  the  Butterfly.  In  the  class  for  lantern  slides 
that  have  been  previously  medalled,  Mr.  George  Hankins  adds  anothet 
silver  medal  to  his  now  numerous  collection  for  six  slides  of  various 
subjects,  and  in  the  general  open  lantern-slide  class  the  South  London 
Society  gains  a  distinct  triumph,  both  the  silver  and  bronze  medals  being 
awarded  to  members  in  competition  with  all  comers.  Mr.  C.  F.  Dickinson 
pains  a  third  silver  medal  for  a  set  of  architectural  slides,  and  Mr. 
Howard  Esler  a  bionze  medal  fcr  a  set  compiising  various  subjects. 

In  a  class  for  process  work  Howard  Esler  has  the  field  to  himself, 
there  being  no  other  competitor.     His  wcik  deserves  mention  for  its. 
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excellence.    Silver  and  bronze  medals  are  awarded  to  ]\fr.  A.  Seaman,  of 
Chesterfield,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Westropp,  tor  stereoscopic  slides. 

The  Apparatus  Section  makes  a  brave  show.  Among  the  exhibitors  arc 
Messrs.  Bender  &  Co.,  Howell  &  Co.,  W.  F.  Slater,  F.  8.  Thorn,  H.  F. 
Viner,  E.  H.  Wilcox  <fc  Co.,  Parkes'  Drug  Stores,  Limited,  and  The  Prosser- 
Eoberts  Company.  The  last-named  firm  receive  a  medal  for  a  hypo- 
solution  bottle,  graduated  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  weighing  the 
salt,  and  Farkes'  Drug  Stores  also  receive  a  medal  for  the  most  effective 
stall. 


WOOLWICH"  PHOTOGKAPHIC  SOCIETys  EXHIBITION. 
The  Woolwich  Photographic  Society  held  its  Second  Annual  Exhibition 
of  Photographs  and  Apparatus  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  the 
27th,  28th,  and  29th  nit.,  at  St.  John's  Schoolroom. 

In  the  Members'  Class  tlie  number  of  exhibits— 174,  the  work  of  twenty- 
eight  members— is  a  testimony  to  the  activity  of  the  Society.  Among  the 
pictures  there  was  a  considerable  number  which  did  credit  to  their 
Exhibition  and  to  the  society  ;  but  we  cannot  avoid  the  impression  that 
the  Exhibition,  as  a  whole,  would  have  gained  had  a  wise  discretion  been 
exercised  in  the  work  of  selection.  There  were  some  photographs  on  the 
walls  which,  we  think,  were  amongst  the  worst  we  liave  ever  seen  publicly 
exhibited.  The  loan  collection  included  works  by  such  well-lmown  names 
as  F.  W.  Edwards,  C.  H.  Oakden,  H.  Esler,  A.  Pringle,  J.  C.  S.  Mum- 
mery, most  of  the  pictures  being  old-fashioned  friends  ;  and  enlarge- 
ments, photogravures,  Ac,  by  Messrs.  Morgan  &  Kidd,  and  the  Autotype 
Company,  also  assisted  to  decorate  the  walls. 

The  trade  section  made  a  goodly  show,  the  stalls  being  occupied  by 
Messrs.-  B.  &  J.  Beck,  W.  Butcher  &  Son,  B.  J.  Edwards  &  Co.,  Marion 
<&  Co.,  D.  Noakes  &  Son,  Walter  Tyler,  Thompson  &  Son  (Manchester), 
The  Filmax  Co.,  The  Thornton-Pickard  Co.,  and  T.  H.  Powell,  the  local 
dealers,  Messrs.  E.  C.  Carter  ife  A.  J.  Wing,  also  being  represented. 

In  addition  to  that  afforded  by  the  exhibition  of  pictures,  plenty  of 
amusement  was  provided  for  visitors,  there  being  an  admirable  musical 
programme  for  each  evening,  and  a  lantern  entertainment,  while  a  new 
and  popular  feature  was  introduced  in  a  demonstration  of  the  method  of 
obtaining  shadowgraphs,  by  means  of  Riintgen's  X  rays. 


tNEWTON'S  NEW  HIGH  VACUUM  "  FOCUS "  TUBE  FOR 
ELECTEOGRAPHY. 

Messrs.  Newton  &  Co.,  of  3,  Fleet-street,  E.G.,  have  introduced  certain 
modifications  into  the  Crookes'  vacuum  tube  used  for  "photographing" 
*)y  the  Eontgen  rays,  which  have  the  dual  advantage  of  shortening  the 
exposure,  and,  so  to  say,  focussing  the  impression.  Hence  the  term 
"  focus"  as  applied  to  these  tubes,  of  which  Mr.  Alan  Swinton  writes  to 
Messrs.  Newton  as  follows: — 

"  I  have  exposed  sfiveral  plates  to  the  new  '  focus '  tube  that  you  kindly  sent 
■me  this  morning.  The  results  are  e.\oeedingly  good,  .and  surpass  in  sharpness 
any  that  I  have  so  far  obtained. 

"The  necessary  exposiu-e  seems  also  to  be  remarkably  short.  In  particular  I 
'bave  taken  a  most  successful  elbow  joint  with  two  minutes'  exposures.  A  hand 
which  shows  in  a  surprising  manner  the  texture  of  the  bones  with  one  and  a 
iialf  minute's  exposure  and  a  mouse  with  one  minute's  exposure. 

"  All  leave  little  to  be  desired  except  that  the  mouse  would  have  been  better 
with  a  shorter  exposure. 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  the  designer  of  this  new  tube  has  made  the  greatest 
advance  so  far  known  as  regards  the  practicsJ  application  of  Kontgen's  photo- 
graphy." 1 

In  order  to  give  us  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  improvement  in  the 
results  obtainable  with  the  focus  tube,  Messrs.  Newtou  kindly  took  an 
electrograph  of  the  very  hand  that  is  writing  these  sentences,  giving  an 
exposure  of  two  minutes  and  producing  an  excellent  result  which  allowed 
us  to  contemplate  the  structure  of  our  finger  bones.  The  detail  and 
sharpness  of  this  negative  and  one  of  a  pair  of  eyeglasses  electrographed 
through  a  leather  case  were  so  remarkable  that  we  have  no  heetitation  in 
•endorsing  the  praise  Mr.  Swinton  has  passed  on  the  Newton  Focus  Vacuum 
.tube. 


^fit  Bmnixtv* 

"*,*  In  thi^  colmnnwe  shall,  from  time  to  time,  print  /[uestions  that  may  be 
addressed  to  individual  contributors  to  our  pages,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  us 
with  the  view  of  eliciting  information  from  a  variety  of  sources.  We  invite 
the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  rendering  thin  feature  of  the  Journal 
useful  and  instructive. 

■Oollodio-Chlordie  Paper. — "Wbt  Plate"  says:  "I  want  to 
prepare  a  coUodio-chloride  paper  with  the  following  qualities : 
very  thin  film,  for  partly  printing,  and  then  developing  to  right 
depth,  and  toning  to  ordinary  print  out  colours,  and  also  for 
transferring  whilst  still  wet,  if  possible.  Can  any  one  assist 
me?" 


The  Natcbb  of  the  Colloi>i(vohloridb  Tm aoi.  —  "  W.  B.  B  " 

writes ;  •'  Referring  to  your  remark"  in  loat  imu*  (p.  144)  on  tlw 
non-action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  printed-out  imue  of  coll-lio. 
chloride,  have  you  or  any  of  your  reulerR  noticed  the  followinir 
p.;culiar  circumstance :  I  tried  the  effect  of  nitric,  hydrochlorit 
and  nitrd-hvdrochloric  acids  -m  the  re<luce<l  •iW.-r  depoiit  tlM 
emulsion  being  poured,  for  the  puri)0»e,  upon  white  card  upon 
which  tliere  waa  gome  printing— upon  a  viaiting  card,  in  fact 
ihe  peculiarity  is  that,  whereas  none  of  the  acid*  produced 
much  if  any  effect  on  the  deposit  Iving  on  the  white  card.  wh«M 
the  i)rinted  characters  were  the  two  last-named  acids  blMched 
the  deposit,  and  the  printing  came  out  white  on  a  dark  groond 
The  acid  was  applied  in  the  undiluted  state  and  allowed  to  act 
for  some  minutes,  which  seem  to  negative  my  first  idea  that  the 
image  lying  on  the  printers  ink  was  thinner, and  ther.fore  more 
easily  and  quickly  penetrate.l.  Can  any  one  snne«t  an 
explanation  ?  " 

Films  of  Pure  Silver  Bromide.—"  The  inquiry  of  '  A.  W.  S. ' 
on  this  subject,  in  this  column  last  week,  reminds  me  of  some 
e.xperiments  made  some  years  ago,  which  point  to  a  doabt  as  to 
whether  pure  bromide  of  silver  is  amenable  to  alkaline  de- 
velopment. Bromide  of  silver,  like  the  chloride,  is  fusible  by 
heat,  and  I  adopted  that  method  of  separating  the  silver  from 
a  large  quantity  of  s])oilt  collodion  emulsion,  which  was  first 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  then  burnt  in  an  ordinarj-  crucible 
and  afterwards  further  heated.  The  fused  bromide"  of  siher 
was  then  poured  out  into  an  iron  plate,  forming,  when  in  the 
fused  condition,  a  deep  red  licjuid,  and  solidifving  into  a  dirty 
grey  slag  having  a  sonorous  ring  like  metal  or" porcelain.  When 
broken,  it  sliowed  a  yellow  or  nearly  white  fracture  like  ordinary 
precipitated  bromide,  the  grey  colour  being  merely  superficial, 
and  probably  consisting  of  siibbromide  or  an  o.xvbromide.  Out 
of  curiosity,  by  means  of  abrasion  and  otherwise,  I  removed  th.' 
greyness  from  the  smooth  side  of  several  of  these  fu8e<l  piecec. 
in  the  dark  room,  of  course,  producing  a  perfectly  clean  surface 
of  silver  broinide,  and  these  were  exposed  for  Tarious  periods 
under  a  negative  or  masks  cut  out  in  cardboard.-  But  under  no 
condition  could  I  obtain  any  photographic  reeult  on  deTeIo]>- 
ment.  With  solutions  of  normal  strength  there  was  no  action 
at  all,  and,  if  increased  sufficiently  to  cause  reduction,  it  wss 
uniform  over  the  whole  surface.  The  act  of  fusion  may  possibly 
modify  or  destroy  the  condition  of  sensitiveness,  but'l  think  it 
i.s  equally  jirobable  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  '  restrainer'  in  i>ome 
form,  bromide  of  silver  is  practically  undevelopable. — Syntax. 

Panoramic  Pictures  (To  "  Lakeland  ').— '•Premising  that  no nuch 
devices  can  possibly  render  the  subject  in  correct  perspectiTe, 
the  following  is  a  plan  which  I  used  to  adopt,  with  fiiir  ineceM, 
many  years  ago,  and  curiously  enough  it  was  while  on  a  visit  to 
the  Lake  district  that  I  first  resorted  to  it  as  a  "scratch"  method 
of  securing  a  jianorama.     I  was  using  a  film  camera  and  the 
old-fashioned   stereo  size  of  plato,  6|x3i,  with  lenaw  of  41 
inches  focus,  which  entirely  failed  to  take  in  the  vast  sweep  of 
distance  as  seen  from  a  ]>oint  on  the  Ambleside-roa<l,  near 
Troutbeck  Bridge.  It  occurred  to  me  to  gain  my  end  by  making 
two  pictures,  side  by  side,  on  the  same  plate,  using  the  right- 
hand  lens  for  the  left-hand  side  of  the  view,  and  vice  rertti,  and 
after  one  or  two  failures  succeeded  fairly  well.     A  pencil  line 
was  drawn  down  the  centre  of  the  focussing  glass,  ana  a  distant 
mountain  peak— -1  think  it  was  Scaw  Fell  Pike — in  the  centre 
of  the  composition,  was  made  to  coincide  with  that  line,  and  an 
exposure  made  with  the  right-hand  lens.    The  camera  was  then 
.swung  round  until,  with  the  left-hand  lens,  the  same  object  waa 
brought  into  the  centre  line,  and  the  second  e\]>osure  made. 
The  division  in  the  camera  allowed  the  two  pictures  to  overlap 
to  the  extent  of  about  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch,  and  this  caused  a 
slight  mark  down  the  centre  of  the  compound  picture,  but 
beyond  this  there  was  not  much  difficulty  in  ordinary  landscape 
work  if  the  camera  was  fairly  accurately  levelled  ;   but,  on  sub- 
sequent occasions,  when  working  the  same  i>lan  for  architectural 
work  at  close  quarters,  the  necessity  for  an  absolute  level  becsme 
very  palpable,  and  the  faulty  perspective  rather  pronounced. 
The  same  plan  can  be  followed  with  a  single  lens  and  sliding 
front,  the  alternate  halves  of  the  plate  being  covered ;  hut,  in 
these  days  of  wide-angle  lenses,  a  better  result  would  accrue 
from  a  single  e.xposure,   and  there  would  not  be-  the   least 
difficulty  in  getting  a  lens  of  4i  inches  focus,  or  less,  to  cover  a 
length  of   plate  greater  than  that  given  above.' — Stertoieopie. 
Writing  on  the  same  subject.  '•  Narrow  Angle"  says:  "  It  is  very 
seldom  that   a  really   'panorauic'  picture    is  found  that   is 
suitable  for  camera  re))roduction,  but  very  good  imitations  can 
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often  be  made  by  cutting  oft  a  lot  of  tlie  sky  and  foreground 
from  an  ordinary  subject,  the  remnant  conveying  the  idea  of 
haying  been  taken  with  a  very  "wide-angle  lens.  I  have  done 
many  pictures  in  Scotland,  North  Wales,  and  elsewhere,  in  this 
manner,  using  12  x  10  plates  divided  in  the  longest  direction  so 
as  to  make  12  x  5,  and  lenses  from  14  to  24  inches  in  focus.  If 
the  lenses  cover  the  plate  well,  there  is  no  necessity  for  any 
great  amount  of  '  slide '  in  the  front  of  the  camera  ;  all  that  is 
necessary  is  a  piece  of  thin  wood  or  metal  to  fit  in  the  back 
frame  of  the  camera  inside  the  focus.sing  glass,  and  cover  one 
half  of  the  plate ;  the  picture  is  then  brought  into  the  other 
half  by  simply  tilting  the  camera.' " 

.Aetigue  Paper  (To  W.  Bbninoton.)  —  "I  do  not  quite  gather 
whether  Mr.  Benington  desires  information  concerning  the 
Artigue  paper,  or  whether  he  refers  to  coating  paper  oneself 
with  bichromated  gum  and  pigment.  With  regard  to  the  former, 
•the  paper  and  sawdust  can  be  obtained,  I  believe,  of  Messrs. 
Adams  &  Co.,  in  the  Charing  Cross-road,  and  if  the  instructions 
are  followed,  especially  correct  exposure  and  the  temperature  of 
the  first  tepid  water,  it  is  extremely  simple  to  get  the  most 
perfect  results.  The  paper  should  be  sensitised  by  immersion, 
and  not  by  brushing  on  the  back,  and  to  keep  the  paper  flat 
in  the  bath  it  is  a  good  plan  to  clii)  each  end  of  the  sheet  of 
paper  with  a  bulldog  letter  clip,  taking  them  off  when  the  sheet 
is  quite  moist,  to  allow  for  e.xpansion.  By  the  way,  I  recom- 
mend this  plan  for  roUable  celluloid  films,  it  obviates  the 
difficulty  of  the  horrid  curling.  The  surface  of  the  Artigue 
paper  is  very  tender  when  damped,  and  must  not  be  touched 
with  the  fingers ;  care  shtJuld  also  be  taken  to  a^oid  air  bubbles 
.in  the  sensitising  bath.  With  regard  to  coating  oneself,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  a  good  hand  at  washing  colour  on  paper,  and 
even  those  who  are  used  to  doing  so  in  water-colour  painting 
will  find  that  it  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing  when  one  comes 
to  adding  a  clogging  gum  to  the  wash.  The  object  to  be  aimed 
at  is  a  deposit  of  colour  held  in  suspension  in  just  sufficient  of 
the  gum,  so  that  each  grain  of  colour  is  separate,  as  it  were, 
from  its  neighbour,  and  not  one  on  the  top  of  another.  It  is 
almost  so  in  Artigue's  paper,  and,  though  by  hand  one  cannot 
'hope  to  arrive  at  such  a  result,  with  practice  one  can  get 
sufficiently  near  to  it.  The  coating,  therefore,  must  be  of  ex- 
treme tenuity,  so  that  the  grain  of  the  paper  shows  through. 
As  to  the  ])igments,  generally  s])eaking,  either  dry  colours  or  moist 
•tube  colours  will  do ;  in  as  tine  a  state  of  division  and  mixtion 
as  possible.  All  colours,  however,  do  not  answer,  without 
-going  into  the  question  too  fully :  for  the  present,  I  may  say 
that,  for  blacks,  lamp-black,  bone-black,  lilue-black.  and  charcoal 
grey  are  good — Indian  ink  is  generally  gritty.  Indian  red,  or 
red  ochre  for  reds,  the  latter  tempered  with  blue  for  instance. 
Ordinary  sepia  is  good,  but  not  Vandyke  brown.  Blanc  d'argent 
or  colours  which  contain  a  similar  substance  appear  to  be  im- 

Sossible.  The  paper  should,  of  course,  be  damped  before  coating, 
[ost  Whatman  papers  are  difficult,  and  I  think  French  drawing 
papers — not  too  rough — the  best.  The  mixed  bichromate  (ten 
per  cent.)  and  gum  as  thick  as  can  be  made,  with  lemon  juice 

■•(or  citric  acid)  in  equal  quantities,  can  be  put  in  a  dish  or  saucer 
and  the  tube  or  dry  colour  added  until  the  requisite  tint  is 
obtained  and  well  mixed,  then  applied  with  a  broad  flat  brush 

.  and  sweetened  with  a  softener.  It  must  be  admitted  that  it  is 
not  an  easy  thing  to  do,  and  I  hope  before  long  to  be  able  to 

.propose  an  improved  method."' — Alfred  Maskell. 


authority  with  a  plain  and  attractive  style  of  writing,  therefore 
appeals  to  the  experienced  as  well  as  to  the  beginner  in  photography. 
Many  of  the  Company's  well-known  productions  are  described 
throughout  its  pages,  thus  adding  to  its  value  as  a  guide  book. 


©ur  €tritotrial  ^aiilr. 


Catalogues   Received. 

■Becond-hand  list  of  photographic  and  scientific  sundries,  and 
catalogues  of  second-hand  cameras,  &c.,  photographic  lenses,  camera 
.lenses  and  accessories,  from  Messrs.  Morley  &  Cooper,  70,  Upper- 
■  street,  Islington,  N.  

The  a  B  C  op  Photography. 

The  London  Stereoscopic  Co.,  106,  Regent-street. 
■The  twenty-fourth  edition,  of  5000,  of  this  little  book  has  just  been 
ijssued.  To  the  more  elementary  part  of  the  work,  the  value  of 
which  we  recognised  years  ago,  chapters  on  photo-micrography, 
"Orthochromatics,  stereoscopy,  and  other  "  advanced  "  subjects  have 
^been  added,  and  the  book,  evidently   the  work  of  a  competent 


Messrs.  S.  B.  Bolas  &  Co,  11.  Ludgate-hill,  E.C.,  send  us  their 
price-list  of  collotype,  printing.  It  is  got  up  in  the  form  of  a  neat 
booklet,  and  includes  some  specimens  of  collotype  printing  from  the 
firm's  own  negatives,  both  of  which  are  of  the  highest  quality. 


j^etDd  anir  H^otejei* 


Mr.  Hbnrt  Ball,  chemist,  of  1^2I,  Lord-street,  Southport,  iafornis  us  that 
he  has  a  dark  room  for  changing  and  development  free  to  customers. 

KoTAL  Photographic  Soi'IETT. — Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  March  10, 
1896,  at  1^2,  Hanover-square,  at  eight  p.m.  Notes  on  Medical  Photo-micro- 
graphy, by  Edmund  Roughton,  F.R.C.S.,  and  Charles  Cosens,  M.R.C.S. 

The  PHOToaRAi'Hio  Club. — The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be 
held  in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street.  B.C.,  at  eight  o'clock 
on  Wednesday  evening,  M.wch  11.  Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater,  F.R.P.S., 
F. R. M.S.,  will  lecture  upon  iS<eri?fl5co/)K: /"rq/ech'oK.  Afterwards  the  lantern 
will  be  available  for  members'  lantern  slides.  Visitors  are  welcomed  by  the 
members. 

The  Gem  Dry  Plate  Company,  Limited,  offer  10/.  in  cash  prizss  to  amateur 
photographers  for  quarter  and  half-plate  landscape  negatives  on  Gem  Universal  * 
or  Meteor  plates  ;  10/.  in  cash  prizes  to  professional  photographers  for  cabinet 
portrait  negatives  on  Gem  Portrait  plates.  Particulars  may  be  had  of  the 
Gem  Dry  Plate  Company,  Limited,  9^2,  Villiers-road,  Willesden-green, 
London,  N.W. 

"  Process  Work,*'  commencing  with  the  March  number,  will  henceforward  , 
be  published  by  Messrs.  Percy  Lund  &  Co.,  Limited,  of  Bradford  and  London, 
in  an  improved  and  largeWorm  as  a  threepenny  illustrated  monthly,  under  the 
title  of  Process  Work  and  the  Printer.  A  distinct  section  will  be  devoted  to 
the  printing  trades,  and  will  give  especial  attention  to  the  artistic  printing  of 
process  illustrations. 

A  SociKTr  FOR  Stoke  Newincton. — Mr.  P.  G.  Fox,  of  18,  Rectory-road, 
Stoke  Newington,  writes :  "  1  beg  to  inform  you  that  on  the  24th  ult.  a 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Farleigh  Hotel,  Amhurst-road,  N.,  and  a  new  Society 
formed,  called  the  Aiuhurst  Photographic  Society.  The  next  meeting  takes 
place  at  the  above  address  on  Monday,  March  9,  at  eight  o'clock,  when  the 
rules  will  be  confirmed  and  general  business  conducted.  Gentlemen  who  are 
interested  in  photography  will  be  made  heartily  welcome." 

Wk  are  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Samuels,  the  doyen  of  the 
Chancery  Registrar's  Department,  which  took  place  on  March  1,  at  the  age  of 
sixty.  For  many  years  he  had  held  the  office  of  churchwarden  of  Hadley, 
Barnet,  besides  that  of  trustee  to  most  of  the  local  charities,  and  was  formerly 
a  member  of  the  Local  Board ;  but  it  is  principally  as  a  photographer,  and  the 
inventor  of  highly  ingenious  apparatus  connected  with  photography,  that  his 
name  will  be  most  familiar  to  our  readers.  Mr.  Samuels  was  a  member  of  the 
Royal  and  other  photographic  societies,  [and  designed  many  improvements 
in  hand  cameras  and  plate-changing  appliances. 

The  Birmingham  Photographic  Society's  Eleventh  Annuual  Exhibition  and 
Competition  will  be  'held  in  the  Exchange  Assembly  Rooms,  New- street,  on 
May  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  1896,  opening  at  2  p.m.,  on  Monday,  May  4,  and  con- 
tinuing from  10  a.m.  until  10  jj.m.  each  following  day.  Fourteen  silver 
medals,  bronze  medals,  a  silver  challenge  cup,  and  other  valuable  prizes 
(besides  certificates)  are  offered  for  competition.  There  will  also  be  an  Exhi- 
bition of  apparatus,  and  lantern  entertainments  will  be  given  each  evening. 
Entry  forms  and  further  particulars  may  be  had  of  the  Hon.  Secretary,  C.  J. 
Fowler,  Couit  Mount,  Erdington,  Birmingham. 

Beverley  Photographic  and  Sketchixo  Society. — The  Third  public  Ex- 
hibition of  Photographs,  Paintings,  and  Drawings  in  connexion  with  this 
Society  will  be  held  in  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Beverley,  on  Easter  Monday, 
April  6,  1896.  Numerous  silver  and  bronze  medals  and  certificates  will  be 
awarded  as  prizes.  Classes  : — Section  A  (open)  :  1.  Landscape,  Seascape,  and 
Architecture ;  2.  Portraits,  Figure  Study ;  3.  Instantaneous  Hand-camera 
Work  (six  direct  prints,  on  one  mount  or  otherwise)  ;  4.  Enlargements  :  5. 
Lantern  Slides  (set  of  six) ;  6.  Photographs  of  the  Invisible  or  New  Photo- 
graphy (prints  or  slides).  Section  B  (members  only) :  1.  Landscape,  Seascape, 
and  Architecture ;  2.  Portraits,  Figure  Study  ;  3.  Club  Excursion  Work ;  4. 
Enlargements ;  6.  Lantern  Slides  (set  of  six).  All  entries  and  other  com- 
munications to  be  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  T.  J.  Morley,  Toll  Gavel, 
Beverley. 

Bkomlev  Camera  Clud.— A  General  Meeting  to  formally  inaugurate  the 
newly  formed  Bromley  Camera  Club  took  place  at  the  Bromley  School  of 
Science  and  Art  on  Friday  evening,  February  21,  when  there  was  a  fair 
attendance  of  local  enthusiasts  in  the  art.  In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Bcott  the 
chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Bond,  M.A.,  F.C.S.  It  was  decided  that 
the  Club's  room  be  at  the  Literary  Institute,  Widmore-road,  where  there  will 
be  a  dark  room  and  an  enlarging  room.  Mr.  H.  C.  Bond  proposed  that  Mr. 
S.  B.  Webbar  be  the  first  President  of  the  Club,  and  the  proposal  was  carried 
unanimously.  The  following  gentlemen  were  then  elected  as  a  Committee: 
Messrs.  James,  A.  J.  Hicks,  Stanley  Hawkings,  C.E.,  —  Bond,  M.A.,  F.C.S., 
Dr.  Playfair,  Dr.  Scott,  and  Dr.  Schnitzler.  Mr.  Grundy  was  elected  as 
Treasurer.  It  was  proposed  that  Mr.  Godward  be  elected  to  fill  the  position  of 
Secretary,  and  this  was  agreed  to. 
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Cahdikij  Photoobaphic  Sociktt's  ExHismoN.— The  Hon,  Secretary  writes: 
"  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  announce  that  the  Judges  at  our  forthcomin  j 
Exhibition  will  be  Messrs.  Valentine  Blanchard,  Fred  HoUyer,  and  B.  Gay 
Wilkinson  ;  also  that  we  hare  extended  the  date  (or  entries  to  the  20th  inst." 


Patent  Betuies* 


Th«  foUowing  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  February  19  and 
February  26,  1896  :— 

Developing. — No.  3608.  "  Improved  Means  for  Separating  Photographic 
Plates  during  Development."  Communicated  by  M.  Lehmann.  F. 
Bishop. 

PiilNTS. — No.  3764.  "An  Improved  Method  of  Producing  Photographic 
Prints."    J.  Marttm. 

KiNKTOscoPK  PHOTOORArHS. — No.  377".  "A  New  or  Improved  Means  for 
Giving  Intermittent  Motion  to  a  Strip  or  Film  for  Taking  or  Exhibiting 
Photographs."    H.  W.  Shout. 

Magazine  Cameras. — No.  3833.  "Improvements  in  Magazine  and  other 
Cameras."    W.  GnU'FrrHS. 

Automatic  Photooiiaphio  Machtok.— No.  3882,  "Improvemmts  in  Auto- 
matic Photographing  Machine."  Communicated  Dy  E.  N.  Dickerson. 
Complete  speciacation.    H.  H.  Lake. 

Shptters. — No.  3896.  "  Improvements  in  Photographic  Shutters  and  in  the 
Method  of  Operating  the  same."  Communicated|by  N.  Hansen.  Com- 
plete specification.    G.  C.  Downinq. 

SOUGBAI'HY. — No.  8902.  "Improvements  in  Sciagraphy  or  Photography  by 
Means  of  Riintgen's  X  rays."    S.  D.  Rowland. 

liANTERN'  Plate-s. — No.  3949.  "Combined  Reducing  and  Enlarging  Camera 
for  Making  Lantern  Plates."    K.  D.  S.MITH. 

Plates. — No.  3997.  "  Improvements  in  Photographic  Plates,"  I.  N.  V. 
Bablon. 

Prints. — No.  4022.  "  Improvements  in  the  Method  of  Producing  Combined 
Photographic  and  Colour-printed  Prints."     W.  ScHMEEU. 

Vacuum  Bulbs. — No.  4023. — "  Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  High 
Vacuum  Bulbs  for  Photographic  Purposes."     A.  \V.  Pobteu. 

TiiiPOD  Head. — No.  4037.     "An  Improved  Tripod  Head  for  Hand  Cameras." 

G.  HOUOHTOIf. 


MntinQ^  of  SoctettejS* 


MEETINGS   OF   SOCIETIES   FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


■9..., 


ftO.. 
10.. 


SO.. 


30.. 

11.. 
41.. 
11.. 

03.. 

112.. 

li.. 

12.. 

•12.. 

112.. 

'12.. 

13.. 
'13.. 
•13.. 

13.. 

14, 
.14.. 


Name  of  Bociaty. 


Lantern  Society  

North  Middlesex 

Biohmond 

Brixton  and  OUpham    

East  Loudon 

Haokney 

BoTal  Photographic  Society 

BoroQf^h  Polytechnic 

Croydon  Camera  Club  

Photographic  Club 

Ashton-under-Lyne 

Bradford    

Leed^  Camera  Club 

Leigh  

London  and  Frorinoial 

Oldham  

Woolwich  Photo.  Society  .... 

Bonmemouth    

Oroydon  liicrosoopical 

Ireland    

West  London 

Birkenhead  Photo.  Asso 

North  Middlesex 


Sableet. 


( ni«    Ji'ei!-    Photography,     H.    Snowden 

\     Ward,  F.R.P.S. 

J  Demonstration    of    Carbon    Printing. 

(     The  Autotype  Company. 

( Discnasion :      Photography     and     Art. 

I     Opened  by  C.  H.  Davis. 

rotic«iiiiii9  Hand  Cameras.    W.  Fraaer. 

General  Dtscnsaion. 

(  Photography  in  Unlikely  Places;  or  Note* 

i     on  Selection  of  Subjects.     A.  Horsley 

(     Hinton. 

{Notes   on   Medical   Photo-microijraphy. 
Edmund    Roughton,   F.R.C.S.,  and 
Charles  Cosens,  M.R.O.S. 
Fhishlight  Photograpliy. 
Lantern  Night. 

Stereoscopic  Projection.    T.  E.  Freshwater. 
(  A  Visit  to  Amerim  by  the  WTiito  Star  Line. 
\     By  One  who  has  been. 
]  Set  of  Slides   lent  by  Messrs.  R.  W, 
(     Thomas  &  Co. 

( Ecciesiolojico!   Phofojropliv.      S.    Mar- 
\     geriaon. 

i  C'lemisfru  of  Photography.    W.  Hamp- 
1     sou,  M.P.S. 

i  Tht  Stigmatic  and  tht  Dallmeyer-Berg- 
I     )i«im  Lenn:    T.  R.  DaUmeyer. 
Enlarjilng.    The  Members. 
<  The  Preparatior.  of  Mirrors  for  Pfwto- 
i      graphic  Purposes.     J.  Miller 
The  Chinnistry  of  Photography.    W.  Jones. 
Meeting  to  Arrange  Summer  Excursions. 
Founlaiiiii  Abbey.    J.  Simpson. 
(  The   Slide  JJiile— Its   I'm,  Photographic 
t     and  otherwise,     ti.  E.  Varden. 
Dpmonstration. 
Annual  Dinner. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
Tebbuart  27, — Mr.  R.  P.  Drage  in  the  chair. 

The  Infallible  Hand  Camera. 
Mr.  S.  Herbert  Fry  showed  and  explained  the  working  of  McKellen's 
Infalliljle  hand  camera,  the  principal  feature  of  which  was  in  the  method  of 
changing,  which  is  simple,  and  not  likely  to  get  out  of  order.  At  the  bottom 
•of  each  sheath  are  two  projecting  pins,  which  work  in  two  grooves  running 
■forward  from  the  back  of  the  camera  in  cannezion  with  two  discs  mounted  on 


a  shaft,  In  each  of  wMeh  there  ti  a  slot  capkbU  of  rMdving  the  prejactinf 
pin*  of  one  sheath.  Conaected  with  tta*  uaft  i(  an  •itcraal  kty,  which, 
on  being  revolved  as  far  forwanl  as  it  will  go,  daporita  tli**zpoMd  pht*  at  tha 
bottom  of  the  camera,  where  it  ij  tightly  grlppad.  Tb«  kay  k  (aatt  tnraail 
back,  when  the  pins  of  the  succaeding  sheath  aogif*  with  tha  <Uaea,  aad  tha 
next  plate  is  reaily  for  exposure.  It  is  a  magazliia  eanura,  utA  eaa  ba  vorkad 
with  films  or  plates,  or  both  togetbar.  It  is  fittad  with  Marwood's  diract 
vision  finder,  consisting  of  a  sight  bola  and  a  wire  tnoM  tha  sua  of  tba  pUta 
on  the  top,  and  ha*  a  rerolving  safety  shuttar. 

The  New  Phutoobapmt. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Frishwatrb  prefaced  his  display  of  slida*  on  thii  aabjaet  br  • 
few  remarks  as  to  bis  own  experiments.  He  had  baas  aimlac  to  ladosa  tha 
exposure  to  a  minimum,  and  likewise  tha  amoant  of  oomnl  iiriawaij  to 
excite  the  X  rays  in  tha  tube.  Messrs.  Newton  k  Co.  had  baan  able  to  nuke 
a  tube  which  enabled  a  much  shorter  exposure  to  ba  (iTaa,  and  ha  showed  two 
negatives,  one  of  a  watch-chain  taken  with  twaoty-llTa  saeaads'  aipoanrs,  aad 
another  of  two  fingers  with  one  minute's  azposura.  The  coO  used  was  tha 
smallest  yet  brought  to  play  in  this  matter,  giving  a  ona-aad-ahalf-ioeh  spark 
and  the  current  was  obtained  bom  a  four-Mil  (Aova  battary.  With  tha  naw 
tube  introduced,  the  rays  can  be  foensaad  down  on  to  a  giraa  apaea,  and,  ha 
believed,  with  the  small  coil  he  used,  would  cover  at  laast  two  Ui.  n»  eeald 
not  agree  witli  certain  statements  that  had  been  made  that  tha  plata  daralopad 
up  from  the  back. 

The  Hon.  Skcketabt  said  the  idea  was  that,  if  tha  action  is  daa  to 
finorescence  excited  on  the  glass,  the  development  would  ba  snppoaad  to  tafca 
place  at  the  back  ;  but,  suppose  the  silver  rtsht  through  waa  aCaetad.  tha  part 
that  receives  the  developer  first  would  develop  first,  altfaongh  the  actios  may 
have  started  from  the  back. 

Mr.  FiiY  inquired  as  to  the  relative  behaviour  of  fast  aad  slow  plataa,  aad 
whether  Mr.  Freshwater  had  tried  films  or  bromida  paper  F 

Mr.  Fresbwatrii  intended  to  go  into  this  at  an  early  data,  and  promiaad  a 
practical  demonstration  before  the  London  and  Provincial  Association. 

Mr.  Grundy  said  that  .Mr.  Swinton,  working  with  a  ten-inch  coil  with  a 
four-inch  spark,  had  olitained  a  negative  of  a  coin  in  one  second,  aad  a  band  in 
fiftv-five  seconds. 

The  slides  shown  included  some  by  Messrs.  Freshwater,  E.  D.  Baitlett, 
Coles,  Rapson,  and  Medland. 

» 

photo(jraphic  club. 

Fbbbuary  28, — Mr.  R.  P.  Drage  in  the  chair. 

A  good  muster  of  members  was  present  to  hear  Mr.  Henbt  Stobmrt's 
account  of  a  tour  in  Brittany.  The  lecturer,  who  recounted  his  advanturaa  ia 
an  easy  and  colloquial  manner,  took  his  hearers  through  some  most  intareating 
country  in  Brittany.  Starting  at  St.  Malo,  Mr.  Sturmey  deacribed  hi*  wander- 
ings and  his  photographic  adventures,  the  resulting  transparencies  from  which 
were  thrown  upon  the  lantern  8cr«eu,  and  evokeil  trom  time  to  time  tha  appro- 
bation and  approval  of  those  present  The  lecturer  ha<l  evidently  started  with 
his  pliotographio  eye  very  wide  open,  and  had  kept  it  so.  In  the  result,  an 
interesting  series  illustrating  the  ijetter  and  lesser  knowa  towas  in  Brittaay, 
antiquities,  and  fast-disappearing  local  costumes,  the  characteristic  architectnra 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  market  towns,  and  buildings.  Theae,  vaiiad  with 
local  traditions,  marriage,  and  other  countryside  customs,  nuda  a  Tery  lute- 
resting  evening,  for  which  Mr,  Sturmey  had  the  hearty  thanks  of  an  attantlva 
audience. 

a 

Camera  Club. — If  any  one  having  the  necessary  knowladm  wara  to  maka 
a  list  of  ttiose  subjects  in  which  photography  is  paiticularly  affidant,  ha  would 
most  surely  place  near  the  top  of  the  column 

Mountain  Scenery. 

It  may  be  that  the  white  snow  against  the  dark  rocks,  aad  the  genera) 
absence  of  strong  colour  has  something  to  do  with  this ;  but  we  must  al»o  taka 
into  account  the  marvellous  cloud  eflecta,  with  the  alternations  of  light  aad 
shade  caused  thereby,  and  the  delicate  gradations  on  the  sunlit  snow  which 
are  so  wonderfully  rendered  by  the  gelatine  negative.  Snow  pictnre*  of  the 
Alps  there  are  in  plenty,  but  they  are  usually  taken  in  the  regular  tonriat 
season,  and  not  when  the  ice  king  hold.s  full  grip  on  mountain  torrent,  ftlacifr, 
and  snow-clad  peak.  The  paper  read  la.st  week  at  the  Cam-ra  Qnb  by  Mr. 
J.  J.  Hoddinott,  giving  an  illusitratcd  account  of  three  successive  winter 
holidays  in  the  Alps,  deJt  therefor«  with  such  a  new  phs.'Sf  o'  the  subject  tbat 
there  was  an  unusually  good  attendance  of  uirnilwrs  and  their  friends,  aotl 
among  the  latter  might  be  recognised  many  leading  members  of  the  Alpine 
Club.  Mr.  Hoddinott's  paper  might  have  been  divided,  like  an  old-fashioned 
sermon,  into  three  heads,  but  we  hasten  to  say  that,  in  no  other  respect,  had 
it  any  likeness  at  all  to  one  of  those  academic^  discourses.  He  spent  his  first 
holiday,  in  1893,  at  Chamounix  ;  his  second,  the  year  later,  at  Zermatt ;  while 
last  winter  found  him  at  Grindelwald.  At  each  place  his  camera  was  busy, 
and  the  various  examples  of  his  work,  shown  by  the  electric  lantern,  Prored 
him  to  be  quite  au  adept  at  snow  scenery.  Some  moonlight  view*  ofMont 
Blanc,  taken  from  his  hotel  window  with  an  exposure  araraging  forty-ftfa 
minutes,  were  really  wonderful  examples  of  what  can  be  done  la  this  way. 
The  moon  was  so  nearly  vertical  that  no  shifting  of  sha.lows  was  discwnibja  in 
the  photographs,  and  the  snow  contrasted  verv  beautifully  with  the  dark  sky 
overhead.  In  several  of  the  daylight  views,  Mr.  Ho<ldinott  employed  a  tale- 
photo  lens,  bringing  distant  peaks,  cbMets,  and  village  into  view  which  wm 
reduced  almost  to  nothingness  in  the  ordinary  photographs  which  he  corapand 
with  them.  He  also  showed  a  number  of  pictures  of  gigantic  icidai  aona 
having  been  formed  by  a  mountain  torrent,  having  become  MlidiSad  by  tha 
frost  as  it  leapt  over  a  precipice.  It  was  most  Interestm^  to  see  •uch  good 
photographs  of  Alpine  scenery  taken  under  such  conditions.  Even  in  tbi* 
country  wintry  weather  brings  about  sudden  storms  and  showers  which  »ri 
productive  of  wonderful  cloud  effects,  effects  which  are  seldom  seen  in  summer 
So  it  is  in  the  Alps,  as  was  proved  by  some  of  these  photographs,  which  showad 
cloud  banners  streaming  bom  the  higher  paaks,  and  oceans  of  Taponr  croaatng 
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■the  valleys.  A  pleasant  relief  to  the  moantain  scenery  was  presented  by  the 
toboganning  races  and  skating  pictures  taken  at  Grindelwald.  Most  of  these 
latter  pictures  were  taken  in  the  absence  of  sunshine  with  a  shutter  set  at  one- 
serentieth  of  a  second.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  profit  by  Mr.  Hoddhiott's 
«xample,  and,  has  the  temerity  to  brave  the  winter  Alpine  blasts,  is  recom- 
mended by  him  to  choose  Zermatt  as  the  most  favourable  centre  from  which  to 
attack  the  giant  peaks  in  their  wintry  jackets. 

Croydon  Camera  Clulj.— February  26.— There  was  a  full  attendance  at 
the  Braithwaite  Hall,  and  a  programme  replete  with  interesting  items.  The 
proceedings  commenced  with  a  toicr  de  force  of  unusual  attractiveness,  the 
banjo  team  of  ten  ladies  and  gentlemen  being  photographed  with  flashlights 
by  Mr.  J.  Smith,  who,  having  developed  the  negative,  handed  it  to  Mr.  G.  W. 
Jenkins,  the  latter  producing  therefrom  a  lantern  slide,  which  was  ready  to 
be  shown  on  the  screen  within  forty-five  minutes,  although  not  exhibited 
■until,  somewhat  later,  Mr.  Bridge  finished  his  lecture.  The  first  portion  of 
the  lantern  display  took  the  form  of 

A  Thip  to  Norway, 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Bridgman  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  the  latter  of  whom  acted 
AS  lecturer.  The  views  of  scenery  and  people  (by  turns  grand  or  odd),  and 
the  many  curious,  apt.  and  humorous  remarks  by  which  the  pictures  were 
accompanied,  thoroughly  pleased  the  large  and  attentive  audience,  which,  on 
the  termination  of  the  lecture,  at  the  instance  of  the  President  (Mr.  Hector 
Maclean,  F.R.P.S.),  verv  warmiy  testified  their  high  appreciation  of  all  they 
had  been  shown  and  told.  The  second  part  commenced  with  a  miscellany  of 
members'  slides.  These  were  much  curtailed  in  number  on  account  of  the 
■flight  of  time.  The  scenes  at  Kimberley  and  the  De  Beer's  mines  were  un- 
usually interesting,  and  the  series  of  slides  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Sandell  of  surpassing 
technical  perfection.  The  following  members  were  represented  by  views  :— 
Messrs.  Maclean,  Frost,  Holland,  Elkin,  Bray,  J.  Noaks,  G.  W.  Jenkins, 
Underbill,  Wreford,  Sandell,  and  J.  Smith.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Maclean 
explained  a  number  of  newly  made  shadowgraphs,  kindly  lent  by  Mr. 
Campbell  Swinton  ;  he  also,  by  the  aid  of  a  diagram  he  had  specially  prepared, 
lucidly  described  the  construction  and  action  of  a  marvellous  instrument, 
which  Mr.  Swinton  only  succeeded  in  perfecting  the  previous  day,  called  a 
cryptoscope.  The  music  in  the  various  intervals  was  of  unusual  tunefulness 
and  acceptability. 

East  London  Photographic  Society. — February  25.— Annual  General 
Meeting,  Mr.  Walter  R.  Gould  in  tbe  chair.— The  report  pointed  to  a  steady 
progress,  and  several  pounds  are  in  hand  on  the  past  year's  working.  The  elec- 
tion of  ofiicers  for  the  ensuing  season  resulted  as  follows  ■.—Vice-Presidents  ; 
Messrs.  E.  Stone  and  Walter  R,  Gould.— Coaaca .'  Messrs.  E.  Atkinson,  Charles 
Tylee,  R.  J.  Tylee,  and  F.  VBniBll.— Librarian :  Mr.  S.  AUTidge.—Lanternist  : 
Mr.  F.  Vmndell.— Secretary :  H.  G.  Wallis,  84,  High-street,  Shoreditch. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.— February  25,  :Mr.  A.  Barker  presiding. 
A  paper  was  read  by  the  Hex  Seceetary  (Mr.  W.  Fenton-Jones)  on 

"  Stereoscopic  Photography." 
He  said  that  many  considered  this  branch  of  photography  to  be  difficult,  but 
that  was  a  mistake,  and  it  would  be  found  very  easy  when  the  few  simple 
working  details  had  been  mastered.  A  special-sized  camera  was  unnecessary, 
an  ordinary  half-plate,  with  square  bellows,  being  quite  sufficient.  In  fact,  the 
speaker  preferred  the  half- plate  size,  because  the  camera  could  be  used  for  both 
stereoscopic  and  single-picture  work,  and  plates  of  that  size  could  be  obtained 
almost  anywhere,  an  important  consideration  when  away  on  a  holiday.  For 
twin-lens  work  a  division  was  necessary  ;  but  this  was  very  simple,  and  might 
consist  of  a  bellows-folding  arrangement  made  to  detach  when  required.  Con- 
cerning the  lenses  most  suitable  for  this  work,  difi'erence  of  opinion  existed, 
some  preferring  single  combinations,  as  giving  more  brilliant  results,  but  he 
^preferred  a  pair  of  five-inch  doublets,  as  being  generally  most  suitable  for 
subjects  of  all  kinds.  Bat,  whatever  lenses  were  used,  they  should  be  accu- 
rately paired  and,  for  average  work,  be  mounted  with  their  central  axes  three 
inches  apart.  The  speaker  preferred  the  use  of  a  shutter  instead  of  caps,  and 
recommended  the  Thomton-Pickard.  The  use  of  two  lenses  was  not  absolutely 
necessary.  As  an  alternative,  two  pictures  in  succession  might  be  taken 
with  one  lens  by  shifting  the  position  of  the  camera  a  few  inches  sideways 
between  the  exposures  ;  or  Brown's  stereo  transmitter  might  be  used  with  good 
results.  As  regards  choice  of  subject  for  stereoscopic  work,  almost  anything 
would  do,  with  the  exception  of  distant  objects  and  those  with  excessive  con- 
trasts. Indeed,  the  avoidance  of  strong  contrasts  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant considerations  to  be  borne  in  mind,  if  successful  results  were  expected. 
With  this  object  in  view,  exposure  must  be  fall,  and  development  weak  and 
kept  well  under  control,  the  aim  being  to  get  a  result  which  would  be  too  flat 
for  a  single  picture.  In  printing,  undoubtedly  the  most  beautiful  results  were 
in  the  form  of  transparencies.  These  could  be  either  with  the  two  pictures  on 
one  plate  of  the  correct  size  (taking  care,  of  course,  to  transpose  them),  or  be 
on  two  separate  lantern-sized  plates.  If  the  latter  method  were  adopted,  it 
would  be  found  very  convenient,  for  the  two  plates  could  be  placed  with  the 
negative  in  a  half-plate  printing  frame,  printed,  and,  wlien  finished,  trans- 
posed, and  placed  side  by  side,  having  previously  had  a  thin  slip  of  their  inner 
edges  removed,  so  that  they  might  be  placed  together  with  their  centres  at 
from  two  and  three-quarter  inches  to  two  and  seven-eighth  inches  distance 
apart.  A  cover  glass  should  then  be  placed  over  them,  and  the  whole  secured 
by  masks  and  binding  strips.  The  speaker  did  not  recominend  the  use  of 
ground  glass  for  covers,  as  it  showed  the  grain  too  much  in  the  stereo- 
scope. For  paper  prints  a  printing  paper  of  smooth  surface  should  be  chosen, 
such  as  gelatmo-chloride.  In  tliis  connexion  he  had  used  the  Ilford  special 
paper,  and  had  found  it  very  useful  to  reduce  the  contrasts  from  hard 
negatives. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.— February  24,  Mr.  Gosling  in 
the  chair.— Mr.  G.  H.  Moss  read  a  paper  on  the  preparation  of 
Collodio-chloride  abb  Plain  Salted  Papers. 
He  coated  a  sheet  of  baryta-faced  paper  with  collodion  emulsion  in  a  frame  like 
41  dish  with  a  hinged  bottom,  which  clamped  the  paper  down  and  kept  it  flat. 


The  emulsion  was  poured  on  and  out  at  one  of  the  corners,  which  acted  as  a 
spout.  After  draining,  the  paper  was  taken  out  and  hung  up  to  dry.  The 
formula  of  the  emulsion  was  as  follows  : — A.  Zinc  chloride,  12  grains  ; 
tartaric  acid,  5  grains  ;  citric  acid,  5  grains.  Dissolve  in  li  ounce  of  methy- 
lated sulphuric  ether.  B.  Silver  nitrate,  60  grains.  Dissolve  in  30  minims  of 
distilled  water  by  heat.  When  dissolved,  add  100  minims  of  pure  glycerine 
and  4  jounces  of  methylated  alcohol.  Add  60  grains  of  gun-cotton  (high 
temperature),  well  shake,  and  then  add  li  ounce  of  ether.  By  gaslight  pour 
A,  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  to  B,  and  well  shake.  After  standing  twelve  hours 
and  filtered  or  decanted,  it  is  ready  for  use.  He  showed  numerous  examples  of 
prints  by  this  process,  and  also  of  plain  salted  papers  prepared  as  follows  : — 
Crystallised  sodium  chloride,  150  grains ;  ammonium  chloride,  100  grains .; 
pot,  bichromate,  4  grains  ;  water  to  20  ounces.  The  paper  is  soaked  m  this 
for  from  three  to  five  minutes  and  dried,  then  floated  on  a  bath  of  silver 
nitrate,  1  ounce  ;  citric  acid,  150  grains  ;  water  to  8J  ounces.  Float  for  about 
two  minutes.  This  paper  will  be  found  printed  in  full  in  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  for  August  9,  1S95. 

Richmond  Camera  Club. — On  the  17th  ult,  Mr.  Ennis  in  the  chair, 
Messrs.  Brahaji  and  Barton,  of  the  Autotype  Company,  gave  a  demonstra- 
tion of  carbon  or  pigment  printing,  clearly  explaining  the  process,  and 
developing  a  number  of  prints,  single  .and  double  transfer,  and  transparencies. 
On  the  24th  Mr.  Ennis  again  presided,  and  Mr.  L.  Taylor  lectured  on  the 
subject  of 

Collodio-chloride  Paper. 

He  contrasted  the  capabilities  of  the  paper  with  those  of  gelatino-chloride, 
finding  the  former  in  most  respects  preferable,  while  his  comparison  of  the 
merits  of  English  and  foreign  collodion  papers  was  not  wholly  in  favour  of  the 
former.  He  showed  numerous  finished  prints,  on  various  brands  of  paper, 
showing  great  variety  of  tone,  and  finally  toned  a  number  of  prints  in  the 
sulphocyanide  bath. 

Birmingham  Photographic  Society. — February  25,  Mr.  W.  Jones  (Vice- 
President)  in  the  chair,  one  hunilred  and  fifty  members  and  friends  present. — 
The  Walsall  Amateur  Photographic  Society  gave  a  Lantern  and  Musical 
Evening.  The  programme  consisted  of  views  taken  on  excursions  to  Matlock, 
Haddon  Hall,  Tintern  Abbey,  Chepstow,  Dawlish,  Teignniouth,  Torquay, 
Cockington,  and  Brixham.  Figure  and  flower  studies — Messrs.  W.  Meikle,  E. 
A.  Day,  T.  Partridge,  and  W.  A.  Hubball.  The  slides  were  of  a  high  standard 
of  excellence,  and  the  many  effects  were  much  appreciated. 

Cleckheaton  Photographic  Society.— February  19,  Mr.  D.  R.  Holdroyd 
presiding.— Mr.  Walter  Booth,  of  Bradford,  gave  a  lecture  on 

Platinotype  Printing. 
The  lecturer  demonstrated  the  cold-bath  process,  and  developed  several  papers 
successfully.  He  gave  formula'  for  developing  and  toning,  afterwards  toning 
a  number  of  prints  to  various  shades  of  sepia,  brown,  red,  green,  and  blue. 
He  showed  some  beautiful  examples  of  his  own  work  in  platinum,  showing 
its  permanency  and  also  that,  after  all,  a  photograph  may  be  made  truly  a 
work  of  art. 

Derby  Photographic  Society.— February  18,  Mr.  A.  B.  Hamilton  in  the 
chair. — Mr.  W.  I.  Chadwick,  of  Manchester,  lectured  to  a  large  audience  on 

Stereoscopic  Photography. 
The  lecture,  which  was  entirely  extempore,  and  illumined  with  many  character- 
istic flashes  of  -wit,  was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  of  diagrams  showing  the 
laws  of  vision,  and  by  stereoscopic  slides,  all  of  which  were  explained  in  a 
lucid  and  comprehensive  manner.  :Mr.  Chadwick  laid  great  stress  on  the 
importance  of  these  laws  as  applied  to  stereoscopic  work,  and  proved  how 
necessary  it  was  that  the  broad  part,  or  extra  portion  of  the  views,  should,  in 
both  halves,  be  next  the  centre.  For  want  of  this  knowledge  many  views  were 
■wrongly  cut,  acd  the  desired  effect  could  not  be  obtained.  He  urged  upon 
those  present  to  make  transparencies  rather  than  paper  prints,  as  the  result 
was  far  and  away  more  real  and  satisfactory.  He  also  gave  valuable  hints  as 
to  an  artistic  yet  easy  method  of  colouring  transparencies.  At  the  close  of  the 
lecture  stereoscopes  and  slides  were  handed  round  to  the  members. 

Liverpool  Amatetir  Photographic  Association. — February  27,  the  Presi- 
dent (Mr.  J.  Sirett  Brown)  in  the  chair.— Mr.  Charles  Hill,  Mrs.  Bell,  Messrs. 
Ernest  Walker  and  W.  Sutherland  were  elected  members.  The  President 
then  drew  attention  to  the  future  engagements,  and  especially  to  a  lecture  by 
Mr.  Eadweard  Muybridge  on  March  19  in  the  City  Hall,  after  which  Mr. 
Charles  Sharp,  F.L.P.,  proceeded  to  deliver  his  lecture  entitled.  The  Harvest 
of  the  Ubiquitous  Eye,  illustrated  by  100  lantern  slides. 

Oxford  Camera  Club.— February  24. — A  lecture  was  given  by  Jlr.  A. 
Moralt  Dillon,  of  Lincoln  College,  on 

CiLiciA  A.ND  the  Taurus  Mountains. 

It  was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  from  negatives  taken  by  the  lecturer, 
which  gave  a  very  good  idea  of  the  peculi.arities  of  the  country.  The  parts 
specially  noticed  were  those  round  'rarsus,  a  railway  running  from  Mersina 
on  the  coast  through  Tarsus  to  Adina.  Views  were  shown  of  the  square  at 
Mersina,  with  natives  eating  cucumbers  and  enjoying  the  public  fountain,  as 
well  as  of  the  fine  columns  still  standing  of  the  Argonaut  Colony  at  Soli,  and 
the  huge  stone  colfin  of  Aratus  at  Pompeiopolis.  A  procession  of  camels  was 
an  interesting  view,  donkeys  always  going  in  front  to  show  the  camels  the  way. 
From  Mersina  the  Cave  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  was  visited.  At  Tarsus  thero 
was  abundant  materia!  for  the  camera,  among  other  things  the  Roman  gate, 
pilgrims  returning  from  Mecca  (some  of  whom  strongly  objected  to  beiuj; 
photographed),  an  old  Saracenic  building  with  fine  gateway,  now  used  as  a 
school,  and  the  Armenian  Cathedral  with  the  stump  of  a  tree  said  to  have  been 
planted  by  St.  Paul.  Not  far  off  was  the  witerfall  of  the  Cidnus,  the  pool 
being  still  pointed  out  where  Alexander  the  Great  caught  his  fatal  chill.  V 
fine  mosque  at  Adiua  was  visi'.ed  after  some  diKicalty.  From  tbeace  a  tii  • 
was  made  to  the  famous  Cilician gates  and  a  plateau  beyond,  where  bDth  Cyni* 
and  Ibrahim  Pacha  had  made  encampments. 
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BrecUii  Pbotograpblc  Association,— February  19.— A  set  of  s1ide8,  lent 
hy  Messrs.  Thoraus  to  sluw  the  advantages  of  using  the  anti-halation  plate, 
were  exhibited.  A  compirison  between  the  results  from  an  ordinary  plate 
negative  and  an  anii-halation  plate  negative  sliowed  a  very  xtriking  difference. 
The  whole  set  of  slides  were  excellent  specimens,  and  were  highly  commended 
liy  the  members.  Some  specimens  of  members'  work  were  also  on  axhiliition 
at  tlie  same  meeting.  Platinotype  seems  to  find  favour  with  a  few,  but  print- 
ing-out paper  is  a  general  favourite,  and  seems  likely  to  hold  its  own  against 
4ill  the  other  papers  combined. 

Eilmamock  and  Ayrshire  Fhotograpliic  Society,— February  15,  Mr.  J. 
Mack  Wilson,  Senbank,  Prestwich,  |)resideil.— Mr.  Thomas  Haddow,  the  re- 
jiresentative  of  the  Blair  Camera  Company,  gave  a  roost  interesting  description 
of  the  various  articles  manufactured  by  the  Company.  Among  other  things, 
lie  showed  a  panoramic  camera,  which  seemed  to  be  a  perfect  masterpiece  of 
mechanism.  It  appears  not  to  be  a  toy,  but  a  practical  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  a  good  worker.  Mr.  Haddow  showed  how  films  were  quickly  and  success- 
fully developed,  and  at  the  clo.s'^  gave  a  description  of  the  new  photography. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Boyd  (Grammar  School,  Kilmarnock),  a  very  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Haddow  for  his  demonstration. 
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FORTHCOMING  E.KHIBITIONS. 

♦South  London  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 
Charles  H.  Oakden,  30,  Henslowe-road,  East  Dulwich, 
S.E. 


•Cheltenham   Amateur   Photographic  Society. 

Thomas,  College  Pharmacy,  Cheltenham. 
Signifies  that  there  are  Open  Classes. 
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€orreiSiJtintretta, 


'  Correspondents  should  iiever  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.    No  notice  is  taken 
of  communtcatiotts  unless  the  names  and  addresses  oftlie  writers  are  given. 


NEGATIVE  PAPER. 
To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen, — Allow  me  to  add  my  mite  in  favoar  of  negative  paper 
for  roll-holders.  I  have  never  had  such  success  with  celluloid  film 
in  spools  as  with  negative  paper.  My  experience  has  been  confined  to 
the  Eastman  Company's  roll-holder  negative  paper  and  celluloid  film. 
The  negative  paper  was  very  r.ipid,  and  was  very  simple  to  work  with. 
As  far  as  I  remember,  the  "  stripping  films  "  of  the  same  Company  came 
out  some  time  afterwards.  The  paper  negatives  gave  good  prints  without 
grain.  Rendering  them  transparent  with  vaseline  or  oil  quickened  the 
printing,  but,  with  plenty  of  light  and  plenty  of  time,  was  not  necessary. 

The  Woodbury  tissue,  Vergara's  film  (Froedman's  (?)  patent),  and 
the  celluloid  film,  all  gave  hopes  for  a  transparent  medium  suitable  for 
use  in  roU-holders  ;  but  it  seems  likely  that,  up  to  the  present,  the 
negative  paper  has  been  the  best  of  all  for  this  purpose. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

65,  Parliament-street,  S.W.  S.  L.  Dobie. 


DENSITY  IN  NEGATIVES. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  issue  of  February  28,  we  notice  a  report  of  some 
remarks  made  by  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  wherein  he  is  credited  with  having 
said :  ' '  Messrs.  Hurter  *  Driffield  had  stated  that  the  density  of  a  negative 
could  not  be  varied  by  the  time  occupied  in  development;  but  this  he 
considered  was  contrary  to  general  experience." 

We  can  hardly  believe  that  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  can  have  made  such  a 
misstatement,  and  we  imagine  that  a  printer's  error  has  probably  crept 
in.  May  we,  however,  ask  you  to  allow  us  to  state  that  we  have  never 
said  anything  of  the  kind,  and  that  we  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Chapman 
Jones  that  such  a  statement  woald  be  "  contrary  to  general  expeiienoe." — 
We  are,  yours,  Ac,  F.  Hurter  &  V.  C.  Drifiield. 


OPERATORS'  GRIEVANCES. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — " Aboveboard's "  letter  on  "Operators'  Grievances," 
pubhshed  in  .your  issue  of  February  28,  I  would  commend  to  all 
employers  in  tlie  profession.  I  am  afraid  they  were  ashamed  to  adver- 
tise the  salary ;  and,  witli  regard  to  '•  keeping  specimens,"  this  game 
will.  I  am  also  afraid,  never  he  stopped.  The  best  way  is  not  to  send  any, 
or,  if  any  are  sent,  to  draw  the  pen  across,  and  so  render  them  unservice- 
able to  the  'gent "  who  would  like  to  exhibit  them  in  his  show-case. 

In  your  issue  of  February  21,  yon  also  print  a  long  letter,  "A  Warning 
to  Assistants,"  exposing  what  is,  without  doubt,  a  great  injustice.  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  grumbling  is  a  duty,  but  stating  reasonable  cause  of 
complaint  is  a  different  matter.  There  is  no  doubt  this  cheap  firm 
stands  alone  in  its  treatment  of  assistants,  which  is  the  talk  of  the  pro- 
fession. 


In  my  lono;  exparieoce  (soma  sixteen  years),  I  cannot  ree«U  any  loeh 
treatment.  I  sympathise  with  "  A  Victim  "  and  others  In  the  employ  of 
this  firm.  In  my  firm  (Curzon  &  Co.,  Kensington)  we  reedre  the  best  of 
treatment,  working  boars  nine  till  (ix.  We  cloee  on  all  Bask  Holidays, 
and  are  given  three  days  in  the  summer,  qoite  a  contrast  to  the  cheap 
firm.  ""' 

Can  any  photographer  expect  to  do  "  a  good  bnsineei  "  on  wet,  doll,  or 
foggy  days,  and  does  this  cheap  firm  expect  to  improve  mattora  bj 
bnllying  tbeir  assistants  ? 

"  Cosmos,"  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal,  asked  "  does  the  ptioto- 
graphic  profession  rank  with  a  '  drapers'  shop  ? ' "  In  this  case,  I  iboald 
say  it  does.— I  am  yonra,  1^0.,  FAiaruT. 

London,  W.  ■ 

THE  RECENT  LIIIELIGHT  COMPEXmON. 
To  the  Eorroaa. 

Oentlemen,— Referring  to  Mr.  Soarborongh's  last  letter,  wby  he  de 
cUnes  to  meet  me  in  a  fair  public  contest,  in  which  everybody  interested 
can  jadge  for  himself  the  merits  of  tbc  respective  jets,  and  objects  to 
each  party  working  bis  own  jet,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  eoneelve ;  and  mtut 
therefore  leave  yonr  readers  to  form  their  own  opinions  npon  the  sabjcet, 
which,  judging  from  the  orders  my  manufacturers  have  already  received, 
is  highly  satisfactory  to  me. 

In  cdbclusion,  I  can  only  say  my  offer  to  contest  in  pablie.  contained 
in  your  issue  of  February  21,  is  stiU  open  for  Mr.  Scarboroogb's  aeeept- 
ance,  failing  which,  I  shall  continue,  as  heretofore,  to  assert  that  my  jet 
was  the  winner  of  the  recent  competition,  as  every  one  well  knows  that 
none  but  the  loser  in  a  contest  is  first  to  snggest  it  shonld  be  oonsideieJ 
a  draw. 

Here,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  correspondence  closes.  Thanking 
you  for  your  kind  indalgeooe, — I  am,  yours,  <to.,      G.  W.  Owna,  jcs 

Boumevilk,  Sneyd  Park,  Bristol,  March  2, 1896. 


MR.  INGLES  ROGERS'S  EXPERIMENTS. 
To  the  EnnoBS. 

Gentlemen,— In  your  issue  of  Feb.  21,  I  observed  certain  remarks  on 
page  117  relative  to  the  so-called  eye  pictures,  and  it  may  intereat  yon  to 
know  that,  after  very  careful  experiments  in  this  direction,  I  have 
absolutely  failed  to  obtain  any  result  whatsoever.  I  have  nsed  ordinary 
and  isochromatic  plates  of  extreme  rapidity,  and,  in  order  that  the 
retinal  image  might  be  as  strong  as  possible,  used  a  sixteen-candle  lamp 
against  a  dark  background  as  the  object  to  be  gazed  at. 

The  trial  was  made  not  only  by  myself,  but  also  by  a  friend  who  lias 
considerable  power  of  concentrating  his  vision,  gained  by  long-oontinned 
microscopic  work,  and,  without  doubting  what  Mr.  Ingles  Bo^rs  lepocta 
as  to  his  own  experiments,  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  so  far  as  my  experi- 
ments have  gone,  there  has  evidently  been  something  lacking.  Whether 
this  something  is  psychological  or  physiological  it  is  not  for  me  to  say. — 
I  am,  yours,  Ac,  W.  D.  Borlaxp,  F.CwS. 

Beacon  Lodge,  Green  Street  Green,  near  Dart/ord,  Kent, 
February  26,  1896. 


^njEStoetjES  to  ®ortejEi|)ontrent)e{. 

*,*  AH  matters  intetided  /or  the  text  portion  of  this  JorBHAL,  inclnding 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  TttK  KDrroBS,  Th«  BiutuB  Jocrhal  or 
PaoTOORAPHT,"  2,  York-Street,  CoveiU  Oardm,  landm.     lueUtentitH  to 

this  ensures  delay. 

*,*  Communications  relating  t»  Advtrlitemfnls  and  general  butinett  aJfuin 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  HnntV  Gbunwood  h  Ca,  2,  Tork-street, 

Covent  Garden,  London. 

Shittkbs;   Lknses. — C.uioLis.    1.  The  second  shutter  named  would  be  the 

better  lor  your  purpose.    2.  Y*s  to  both  questions. 
Removal  of  Silver  St.vins.  —  Iqnobahcs.      Messrs.   Marian  ft  Co.  sell  a 

solution  tor  that  purpose. 
Gan-oe,  G.  Scobah.   "Justice,"  "Dorset,"  "Zbio,"  Alex.   Graict,  K. 

Bennett,  H.  Cohn,  "  One  op  th«  Rank  ahd  File,"  and  other*.    Re- 
ceived ;  in  our  next. 
Brooks' Collodion  EMCLsios.—DocBTKm.     Yes:  Mr.  Brooks  still  sappUes 

his  colIo<Uo-bromide  emal.sion.    His  address  is  Laurel  Villa,  Wray-perk, 

Reigate. 
DavBLOPEB,— Thos.  Rogers.    Probably  «  metol-hydroqoinone  developer  best 

meets  your  requirements.     Try  the  formula  given  on  page  MS  of  the 

ALMANAC  for  1896. 
Cameras  for  Process  Work.— Silvtt.    These  a^^  we  believe,   snppUsd, 

specially  made  for  the  purpose,  by  Messrs.  Mawaon  ft  Swan,  Penreee 

&  Co.,  and  other  firms. 
Elementary  Book  on  the  Electrical  Part  of  thk  nrw  Pbotoorapbt.— 

J.  R.,  C.  E.  Payne,  Obliged,  Si'bsc^iiiber.    Such  a  book  li  rtlerred  to 

under  "  Our  Editorial  Table  "  last  week. 
Show-case.— S.  J.  W.     Tliere  i."  nc  means  of  preventing  the  rose  tint  of 

gelatino-chloride  paper  from  fading  when  put  into  the  show-cases.    It 

IS  the  action  of  light  that  dischanges  the  ooloor— not  the  atmosphere.    . 
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SOLCBIUTY  OF  Febbous  SULPHATE  IN  ALCOHOL— R.  T.  W.  says  he  has  tried 
to  dissolve  some  ferrous  sulphate  in  alcohol,  and  asks  why  he  failed  to 
do  so.— In  reply  :  Ferrous  sulphate  is,  we  believe,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

•Gas  Tubing. —W.  Simoxs.  If  the  indiarubber  tubing  has  become  soft  and  lets 
the  gas  through,  it  should  be  replaced  by  new  for  the  sake  of  safety. 
There  is  no  etfectual  way  of  repairing  the  tubing  when  it  gets  in  the 
condition  mentioned. 

•Spots  on  Negatives.— Philip  Pa-esons.  The  only  cause  we  can  suggest  is 
that  your  hypo  is  contaminated  with  some  impurity.  Try  a  fresh 
sample.  The  spots  cannot  be  removed  without  rendering  the  negative 
more  useless  than  it  is. 

■COLorRDJo  Troubles.— C.  C.  Bates  says:  "We  should  be  much  obliged  if 
you  could  inform  us  whether  there  is  anything  used  so  as  to  colour  Solio 
prints,  as  we  have  tried  several  things,  and  not  yet  been  successful  ?" — 
See  reply  to  "  F.  .J.  G." 

eTRli'i'iNG  Neoatives.— C.  Allon.  The  best  way  to  prepare  the  glass— wet- 
collodion  process — for  stripping  the  negative  from  is  to  nib  it  well  with 
powdered  talc— French  chalk.  The  tilm  will  then  strip  easily  when  dry. 
Of  course,  no  substratum  must  be  used. 

Tkaxspaeent  Spots  on  Nehatives.— Beginner  says  :  "I  send  yon  a  negativ* 
with  small  transparent  spots  on  it.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  ?" — Th^ 
spots  are  caused  (1)  either  by  dust  being  allowed  to  settle  on  the  films  > 
or  (2)  air  bubbles  in  the  developing  solution.     The  remedy  is  obvious. 

Colouring  Prints.— F.  G.  writes  :  "Can  you  tell  me,  through  the  medium  of 
your  Answers  column,  of  any  varnish  sold  to  prevent  water  colours 
running  and  sinking  into  the  surface  of  P.O.P.  gelatine  prints?"- We 
know  of  no  such  varnish,  but  probably,  if  the  prints  were  sized  with  a 
weak  parchment  size,  it  would  suffice. 

'Chabqes. — Historic.  There  are  no  stated  charges  for  such  work.  Every 
photographer  fixes  his  tariff  according  to  his  own  ideas.  We  should  say, 
if  you  make  your  usual  charges  for  that  class  of  work,  and  so  much  in 
addition  for  the  negatives,  say,  about  as  much  extra  for  the  negative  as 
you  charge  for  the  copying,  it  will  be  about  right. 

Scaus  on  Negatives.— W.  G.  S.  (Rangoon).  The  "scabs"  appear  to  us  to 
be  in  the  nature  of  fungoid  growths,  doubtless  accelerated  by  climatic 
conditions.  The  crystalline  appearance  was  probably  caused  by  the 
presence  of  hypo,  which  could  not  have  been  all  washed  out.  Sorry  we 
cannot  help  you  further  than  to  suggest  the  trial  of  another  brand  of 
plates. 

■CiNEMATOGBArH. — C.  SPURRIER  says :  "I  have  been  to  Marlborough  Hall, 
Regent-street,  and  seen  the  wonderful  living  photographs  on  the  screen. 
Can  yon  tell  me  how  they  are  produced  •  I  think  I  should  like  to  try 
my  hand  at  producing  them." — Messrs.  Lumiere's  cinematograph  is 
described  and  illustrated  in  this  JotJRNAL  for  February  7  (Lantern 
Supple-ment). 

Blocking  out  Skies.- Niko  writes:  "Will  you  kindly  inform  me  which  i' 
the  best  medium  for  colouring  or  darkening  matt  varnish  for  the  pur 
pose  more  particularly  of  Hocking  out  •  skies  ?"  &o. — .\ny  of  the  coal- 
tar  colours,  soluble  in  spirit,  may  be  used  for  tinting  matt  varnish  ;  bu' 
the  best  thing  for  blocking  oat  skies  is  the  black  varnish  sold  for  photo- 
graphic purposes. 

LiMBUGHT  Pictures. — "Tableaux  Vivants"  asks:  "Will  you  be  good 
enough  to  give  some  information  to  guide  me  in  photographing  some 
tableaux  vivants  by  limelig:ht,  whole-plate  size,  rapid  plates  <  What 
exposure  must  I  give  ?" — It  is  impossible  to  say,  as  all  will  depend  upon 
the  power  of  the  limelight,  and  the  dist.ance  it  is  away  from  the  tableauz. 
Better  make  a  trial  exposure  beforehand. 

Collodio-Chloride  Prists. — Beginner  forwards  us  some  collodio-chlorid^ 
prints  from  which  portions  of  the  film  have  been  apparently  scratched 
away.  He  asks  the  reason. — You  have  handled  the  films  far  too 
roughly  in  the  washing  operations.  Collodion  films  are  of  a  tender 
nature,  and  will  not  stand  the  comparatively  rough  treatment  to  which 
albumen  prints  may  be  subjected  with  impunity. 

Electric  LiiiHT. — Electrode.  The  experience  of  London  photographers  is 
that  it  is  much  cheaper  to  get  the  current  from  the  mains  than  to  set  up 
an  instalUtion  to  generate  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most,  if  not  all, 
those  who  had  gone  to  the  expense  of  engines  and  dynamos  abandoned 
them  as  soon  as  they  could  get  the  current  supplied  to  them.  That,  we 
think,  answers  your  queries  in  a  practical  way. 

EuiiBEK  Solution.— T.  Broade.  You  ought  to  meet  with  no  difficulty  in 
making  a  solution  of  indiarubber  if  you  use  the  right  kind  of  rubber. 
Get  some  masticated  rubber  and  dissolve  it  in  benzole  ;  nothing  more  is 
needed.  You  may,  perhaps,  find  it  more  convenient  to  get  a  tin  of 
indiarubber  solution  at  any  of  the  rubber  warehouses  and  thin  that 
down  with  benzole  ;  it  is  less  trouble  than  dissolving  the  rubber,  as  that 
takes  time. 

The  New  Photogeapht. — "X,"who  states  that  he  is  a  constant  reader  of 
this  JouEXAL,  and  would  like  to  know  how  to  take  "photographs  "  of 
the  bones  of  the  hand,  says  his  knowledge  of  electricity  is  so 
small  that  he  does  not  know  how  to  proceed.  Would  we  tell  him  ! — 
"  X  "  may  be  a  constant  reailer  of  the  Journal,  but  he  is  not  a  careful 
one,  otherwise  he  would  have  seen  that,  in  our  last  number,  we  had  an 
article  giving  the  information  he  desires. 

iPatent  Application. — Snap-shot  writes  :  "I  notice  in  your  Journal  that 

has  patented  a  hand  camera  with  a  changing  arrangement,  the 

idea  of  which,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  he  has  borrowed  from  me.  I 
distinctly  remember  mentioning  it  to  him  some  months  ago.  How  can 
I  find  out  if  this  is  so  .'" — Wait  until  the  specification  of  the  patent  is 
published.  This  will  probably  te  nine  months  from  the  date  of  appli- 
cation. You  can  then  purchase  it  for  eightpence,  and  may  possibly 
discover  that  the  idea  is  not  yours  after  all. 


Length  ok  Studio. — Begisnbh.  A  convenient  length  for  a  studio  is  about 
thirty  feel.  That  .allows  of  the  use  of  lenses  of  such  foci  that  the 
camera  may  be  placed  at  such  a  distance  from  the  sitter  that  good  and 
pleasing  perspective  is  secured  and  the  portraits  are  free  from  the  dis- 
tortion caused  by  the  camera  being  too  near  the  subject. 

Addin<;  Figures  to  Groups,  Spotting.— F.  P.  W.  writes:  "1.  I  have  two 
orders  in  hand  of  groups  taken  by  myself,  and  have  to  insert  another 
figure  from  a  copy  into  the  groups.  Could  you  kindly  tell  me  the  best 
way  to  ni^ke  the  insertion  '  2.  Could  you  also  tell  me  of  a  reliable 
spotting  medium  for  spotting  enamelled  prints,  either  before  or  after 
enamelling  ?  ' — In  reply :  1.  Space  is  too  limited  in  this  column  to 
give  any  useful  information  on  this  subject.  Articles  on  it  will,  bow- 
ever,  be  found  on  pages  18  and  82  of  the  volume  for  last  year.  2. 
Most  of  the  dealers  supply  colours  specially  for  the  purpose. 

Camera  Lens. — E.  Moore  asks  :  "  1.  What  should  be  essential  in  a  camera 
15x12  for  all-round  work,  studio  or  field,  .and  consider  cheapness  ?  2. 
And  the  most  suitable  15  x  12  lens  and  focus  for  groups  and  architectural 
work." — In  reply  :  1.  It  should  be  strong,  and  have  all  necessary  move- 
ments, i.e.,  double  swing  back,  reversing  frame,  rising,  falling,  and 
sliding  fronts;  be  preferably  of  the  "  sqn.are  "  form.  Better  study  tlie 
various  forms  advertised  in  the  Almanac,  wherein  you  will  find  a 
camera  mentioned  that  meets  your  ideas  as  regards  price.  2.  Oue  of 
the  rapid  rectilinear  or  anastigmatic  type  of  about  sixteen  inches  focus. 

Enlarging  Without  a  Condenser. — Eni.arger  says  :  "Would  you  kindly 
tell  me  if  I  could  use  an  incandescent  light  for  enlarging,  without  a  con- 
denser ?  My  idea  is  to  get  a  box,  and  cut  a  hole  at  one  end,  and  fit  the 
back  of  my  camera  (a  half- plate  one)  to  it,  the  negative  being  placed  in 
the  dark  slide.  The  light  would  be  inside  the  box  with  a  strong  re- 
flector behind  it.  Do  you  think  that  this  will  answer  ?  " — In  reply  :  If 
our  correspondent  will  place  inside  a  large  box  a  concave  refiector  with 
a  whitened  surface,  and  an  incandescent  light  on  each  side  of  it,  and 
the  negative  and  objective  axially  thereto,  enlarged  images  may  be  pro- 
jected without  the  interposition  of  a  condenser. 

Distemper,  Copyright,  Varnish. — BACKiiHoUND  asks:  "1.  The  way  to 
make  distemper  for  painting  backgrounds.  I  have  a  plain  one  that  has 
become  spotted  through  getting  damp.  2.  Can  I  register  the  photo- 
graph of  a  testimonial  of  which  I  have  enclcsed  a  rough,  unfixed  copy. 
The  photographs  round  the  testimonial,  and  also  the  design  for  same 
were  done  by  me !  3.  Can  you  give  me  recipe  for  making  negative 
varnish  that  can  be  put  on  with  a  brush?" — 1.  Mix  together  whiting 
and  lamp-black  to  the  tint  required  with  water  so  as  to  make  a  thick 
cream,  then  add  enough  melted  double  size,  of  the  oil  shops,  to  form  a 
thin,  tremulous  jelly  when  cold.  It  should  be  applied  cold.  2. 
Certainly  you  can.  3.  Any  of  the  varnishes,  the  formulfe  for  which  are 
given  in  the  Almanac,  can  be  applied  with  a  brush  if  desired.  But  it 
may  be  advantageous,  if  they  are  so  applied,  to  make  them  a  little 
thicker  by  using  less  solvent. 

Acid  Baths. — Bohemian  says  :  "  Kindly  inform  me  what  is  the  best  method 
to  adopt  in  order  to  keep  the  sensitising  bath  neutral — silver  bath, 
fifty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water  ?  My  gold  bath  also  becomes  very 
acid.  What  is  a  good  remedy  ?  It  is  made  as  follows  : — Twenty-five 
grains  of  acetate  of  soda  with  a  grain  or  two  of  bicarbonate.  I  to  some 
extent  lessen  the  acidity  of  the  silver  by  mixing  a  little  carbonate  of 
soda  with  ammonia.  Also,  for  the  same  purpose,  I  dissolve  a  small 
niece  of  ordinary  soda  in  the  gold  bath,  and  then  boil  and  filter.  I  am 
Soing  batches  of  300  to  700  prints  a  day." — We  cannot  account  for  the 
baths  getting  so  acid  unless  it  is  from  the  paper  used,  in  which  case 
there  is  no  preventive  except  changing  the  brand  of  paper.  A  little 
bicarbonate  of  soda  shaken  up  with  the  silver  bath  each  time  it  is 
returned  to  the  bottle  after  use,  will,  of  coarse,  neutralise  the  acidity. 
The  same  treatment  will  also  neutralise  the  toning  bath. 

Dark  Prints. — H.  J.  G.  Torkoe  (Bergen)  writes  as  under :  "May  1  ask  your 
most  valuable  answers  to  the  following  questions:  1.  I  throw  the 
albumen  silver  prints,  which  are  too  deeply  printed,  among  the  silver 
residue  l)efore  toning.  Is  this  the  right  way  to  act,  or  can  you  inform 
me  of  an  altogether  reliable  method  for  reducing  them  before  toning  ? 
2.  I  have  a  large  number  of  over-printed  albumen  silver  prints,  which 
are  toned  and  fixed.  Will  you  advise  me  to  reduce  them,  and  what 
would  you  prefer  for  such  a  reduction,  thinking  also  of  the  permanence 
of  the  prints  ?  3.  Which  degree  on  Wamerke  sensitometer  do  you  prefer 
a  gelatine  dry  plate  to  have  for  average  landscape  work  when  there  is 
time  enough  for  exposing? "—In  reply :  1.  The  wisest  course  is  followed, 
and  we  should  advise  its  continuance.  2.  The  same  applies  again. 
Over-printed  pictures  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of  reducing,  if  time, 
uniformity  of  tone,  &c.,  are  a  consideration,  as  they  are  with  all  profes- 
sional photographers.     3.  About  fifteen  or  sixteen. 

Quick  E.xposures. — E.  B.  says :  "Cin  you  inform  me  how  it  is  possible  to 
take  a  photograph  in  one  four-hundredth  part  of  a  second  ?  I  refer 
to  such  photographs  as  one  sees  of  men  jumping,  &c.  With  the 
exposure  tables  I  work  by,  I  find  that  such  a  subject  in  bright  sunshine, 
midday,  in  June,  with  extra  rapid  plate,  would  require  one- sixtieth  of  a 
second.  Of  course  this  may  not  be  exactly  right,  but  it  means  more 
than  six  times  the  exposure  mentioned  above.  I  may  add  that  the  stop 
I  calculateil  for  is  /-6.  1  can  only  suppose  that,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  subject  is  much  under-exposed,  and,  if  so,  is  it  rectified  by 
a  long  development  in  a  weak  developer?  It  so,  wliat  would  a  long 
development  mean,  minutes  or  hours?" — In  reply:  We  can  only  say 
that  tolerably  well-authenticated  exposures  of  one  four-hundredth  of  a 
second,  and  very  much  less,  have  been  given  without  producing  irri/ 
much  under-esposed  results.  The  essentials  are  a  really  rapid  plate,  a 
good  light,  large  aperture  of  lens,  and  a  quick-acting  shutter.  If  the 
exposure  is  somewhere  near  the  mark,  prolonged  or  abnormal  develop- 
ment is  by  no  means  imperative.  Let  our  correspondent  try  the 
experiment  under  the  conditions  stated. 
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EX  CATHEDEl. 

We  have  not  jet  heard  that  any  of  our  professional  readers 
have  added  to  their  businesses  a  department  for  the  production 
of  PuiQtgen  photographs,  although  we  have  no  doubt  that,  if  an 
enterprising  man  were  to  make  this  kind  of  work  a  speciality, 
he  would  speedily  receive  profitable  patronage  from  hospitals, 
medical  men,  and  others.  Within  the  last  few  days  it  has 
come  to  our  knowledge  that  innumerable  applications  for  the 
services  of  a  "  new  photographer  "  have  been  fruitlessly  made, 
and  that  a  desire  unquestionably  exists  to  know  where  a  frac- 
tured or  malformed  limb,  or  a  portion  of  the  human  frame,  can 
be  promptly  shadowgraphed.  The  photographer  who,  in 
Central  London,  nnd  within  easy  reach  of  the  various 
hospitals,  is  first  to  cater  for  the  patronage  of  medical  men  may 
possibly  build  up  quite  a  lucrative  business  in  the  production 
of  "  shadowgraphs." 


We  congratulate  Alderman  Thomas  Keig,  F.R.A.S.,  Photo- 
grapher, Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  on  his  appointment  to  the  posi- 
tion  of  first   Mayor   of  the  newly  incorporated   Borough    of 


Douglas.    Mr.  Keig  is,  we  believe,  the  oldest-established  photo- 
grapher in  the  island. 


Mr.  R  Ben'nett,  of  19,  Brunswick-street,  Liverpool,  writM: 
"I  am  desirous  of  obtaining  information  ss  to  photographs 
of  any  of  the  ancient  water  and  wind  flour  mills  existing 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Most  of  these  are  sufficiently 
picturesque  to  have  gained  the  attention  of  many  a  tourist 
wandering  with  his  camera  through  the  country,  and  also 
many  a  professional  photographer.  Will  you  allow  me  to  id- 
quire  from  your  readers  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  any  of  the«e 
mills,  as  I  am  anxious  to  obtain  as  many  photographs  of  them 
as  possible  ?  These  I  purpose  using  (as  illustrations  of  a  style 
of  mill  which  has  now  passed  away)  in  my  History  of  Jiritith 
Coi-n  Milh,  which  is  almost  ready  for  press." 


We  learn  that  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  Leeds  meeting 
of  the  Photographic  Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  Ij* 
an  Exhibition  of  the  photographs  arranged  by  the  President- 
elect, Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson.  The  National  Association  of  Profes- 
sional Photographei-8  will  attend  the  meeting.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  The  Convention  deserves  to  be  better  supported  by 
professional  photographers  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case,  and 
we  hope  that  the  gathering  next  July  will  show  some  improve- 
ment in  this  respect. 

»  ♦  •» 

The  Editor  of  the  Cnmera  Club  Journal  has,  it  appears,  been 
taken  to  task  by  some  of  his  readers,  who  are  dissatisfied  -with 
the  photographic  pahuhim  provided  in  that  monthly  publica- 
tion, and  in  the  last  number  of  which  we  find  the  following 
plaintive  retort :  "  We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  some  of  our 
members  are  complaining  of  the  '  Notes  and  News '  of  the  past 
few  months.  They  are  said  to  be  'twaddle,'  also  extremely 
ungrammatical,  and  even  'piffle,'  whatever  that  may  be.  In 
explanation — not  excuse,  please — we  would  mention  that,  as  it 
was  difficult  to  make  bricks  without  straw,  so  is  it  not  easy  to 
find  anything  especially  exciting  to  write  about  photographic 
matters,  more  especially  as  there  is  no  rush  of  ofiers  of  assist- 
ance ;  further,  a  good  deal  of  the  '  twaddle '  consists  of  Club 
matters,  which  those  who  are  not  constantly  in  the  Club  may 
care  to  know  if  they  take  any  interest  in  its  existence  and 
welfare." 
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*'  As  regards  the  faults  in  composition,  these  may  be  explaiued 
by  the  fact  that  the  last  three  Joimmh  have  been  editcl  and 
■written  in  a  train,  and  a  L.B.  k  S.C.  train  at  that,  which  U 
almost  an  excuse  as  well  as  an  explanation.  If  only  soiue  of 
the  Club  wits  would  contribute  to  our  columns,  what  a  brilliant 
little  paper  our  Journal  would  be !  but  they  modestly  prefer 
the  rule  of  critics,  and  demand  the  bricks  while  withholding 
the  straw." 

♦  «  ♦ 

How  far  these  complaints  are  justified  it.  is  not  onr  business 
to  inquire,  but  we  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  offer  our 
sincere  sympathies  to  the  sorely  harassed  gentleniin  whose 
gratuitous  labours  on  behalf  of  his  fellow-clubmen  have 
met  by  tuuh  an  unpleasant  form  of  recognition.  The  new 
number  of  the  Club's  Jonrnal  contains  some  interesting  papers 
atut  discussions  which  have  been  already  reported  in  onr 
columns,  and  the  following  fanciful  description  of  what  i< 
generally  supposed  to  occur  when  a  film  of  silver  bromide  is 
exposed  to  light  transmitted  through  a  lens  and  then  developed. 
The  author  is  Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  »iid  the  passage  occurs 
in  a  lecture  on  exposure  and  development. 


"Supposing  we  have  a  substance  which  is  composed  of  four 
atoms,  two  of  which  are  respectible  members  of  atomic  society, 
restricting  their  oscillations  to  the  very  merest  movements, 
while  the  other  two  are  much  more  '  fly-away  '  and  exuberant  iu 
their  spirits,  and  perform  a  valse  rather  than  a  stately  minuet. 
It  is  quite  conceivable,  nay,  it  is  probaVile,  that  one  of  the  last- 
named  pair,  receiving  an  impetus  from  some  outside  motive 
power,  would  increase  the  circle  of  his  performance  to  such 
dimensions  that  he  would  quit  his  original  group  of  danctrs,  and 
find  himself  gyrating  amongst  some  other  group  in  a  neigh- 
bouring portion  cf  the  ball-room;  and  there  he  would 
perhaps  find  those  parties  to  whom  he  would  join  himself  per- 
fonniug  quite  a  different  kind  of  step,  and  he  would  hiaiself 

perforce  join  in  it. 

*  *  * 

"The  original  group,  when  this  volatile  gentleman  had 
quitted  it,  would  contist  of  three  only  ;  there  would  be  the 
two  sedate  ones,  whom  we  may  look  upon  as  the  chaperons, 
and  the  other  volatile  one,  who  would  be  unhappy  at  the  exit 
of  his  partner.  The  former,  that  is  to  say,  the  chaperons, 
taking  heed  of  the  fate  of  the  fourth,  would  restrain  the  third 
and  make  hun  more  circumspect,  and  the  party  would  remain 
as  it  was.  If,  however,  the  outside  motive  force  continued  to 
act  upon  the  unhappy'  volatile  gentleman,  it  is  quite  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility  that  he,  too,  would  gradually 
become  in  better  spiris,  and  would  leave  those  two  antiquated 
old  ladies  in  the  corner,  and,  gradually  increasing  his  bounds, 
would  eventually  gyrate  oft' to  some  other  neighbouiiug  group, 
and  the  chaperons  would  now  be  left  alone  and  inseparable  ; 
no  outside  invitation  will  move  them  one  from  the  other. 


"  It  may,  however,  happen  that  the  comparatively  quiescent 
group  of  three  are  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  outside 
invitaitioa  altogether,  and  they  imagine  themselves  safe  from 
furtLer  casualty  to  their  group.  But  they  may  be  doomed  to 
disappointment.  A  party  may  appear  on  the  scene  seeking 
to  make  up  a  new  set,  aud  the  volatile  number  three,  being 
but  little  tempted  to  stay  with  the  old  fogey.-*,  darts  away,  joins 
a  utw  combinatijn,  aud  is  kept  .apart  from  them  entirely." 


We  heartily  compliment  Captain  Abney  on  the  verve  and 
humour  he  has  impirted  into  the  consideration  of  such  h, 
normally  dry  and  solemn  subject  as  the  disruption  uf  silver 
haloids  by  light,  and  in  all  seriousness  beg  to  suggest  that  this 
lucid,  if  somewhat  stirtling  and  unaccustomed,  method  of 
appealing  to  our  old  friend  the  meanest  (photographic)  c  ipacity 
is  oQO  that  admits  of  expansion  and  wide  adoption.  We  do 
not  know  wiietherthe  grumbling  members  of  the  Club  quoted- 
above  consider  Captain  Abuey's  similes  either  "piffle"  or 
'■  twaddle;"  they  are  certainly  plain  and  understandable, 
which  a  good  many  impressive  photographic  lucubrations  that 
do  not  f*ll  under  the  displeasure  of  the  unspiring  critics  of 
the  Camera  Club  frequently  are  not. 


AitEANGEMEN'TS  are  in  projjress  for  the  delivery,  under  the 
auspicts  of  thE  Aftiliatiou  of  Photographic  Societies,  of  six 
lectures  on  photography  with  the  chromium  salts.  The 
lectures  are  to  be  delivered  on  Friday  evenings  at  th* 
rooms  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  12.  Hanover- 
square.  A  wide  and,  in  parts,  neglected  field  of  photography 
is  embraced  by  the  subject  of  the  lectures,  which,  we  hope, 
will  be  well  attended.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Affiliation  of 
Phot' graphic  Societies  that  the  two  lectures  on  photogravure, 
giveir  under  its  auspices  by  Mr.  Dennison  three  years  ago,  gave 
a  marked  stimulus  to  this  process. 


FINE    DEFINITION    WITH    LENSES    AND    COARSE 
GRAIN  IN    PLATES. 

With  all  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  g^-latiQe 
plates,  both  as  regards  sensitiveness  and  general  excellence, 
there  is  still  one  quality  which  seems,  to  a  great  extent,  to 
have  been  ignored  or,  at  least,  largely  overlooked  by  pUte- 
makeis,  namely,  the  texture  of  the  image  the  plates  yield.  In 
some  plates  the  grain  is  so  coarse  that  ic  is  very  conspicuous 
even  to  the  naked  eye.  Duiiog  the  past  year  or  two,  however, 
some  manufacturers  have  given  attention  to  the  subject,  aud 
are  produciog  plates  which  have  a  far  fiuer  grain  than  tho.e  of 
the  past ;  yet  there  is  still  room  for  greater  improvement, 
even  iu  the  best  of  them.  It  used  to  be  considerel,  aud 
generally  accepted,  that  extreme  rapidity  could  only  be  ob- 
tained at  the  expense  of  coarseness  of  grain  ;  but  great  coarse- 
ness of  grain  is  not  a  necessary  coucomitaut  of  rapidity,  for 
some  of  the  fastest  plates  we  have  tried  have  possessed  a 
remarkably  fine  grain;  though,  tine  as  that  grain  was,  it 
would  not  for  a  moment  compare  with  that  of  a  wei-coUodiou 
negative. 

Wet  collodion  cannot,  however,  be  quoted  as  be'ug  of  a 
standard  of  fineness,  a<,  in  this  process,  the  size  of  tne  grain 
will  be  in  a  great  measure  depenlent  upon  the  developer  used 
a'ld  the  condition  of  the  bith,  collodion,  ifco.  The  finest  grain 
obtainable  with  wet  collodion  is  with  pyrogallic  acid  devel.iper, 
a  simply  iodised  collodion,  aud  a  neutral  bath.  Then,  when 
all  are  in  perfect  condition — a  condition  dithcult  to  maintain 
— the  image  will  have  a  decided  claret  tint,  and  will  appear  to 
be  perfectly  homogeneous,  even  under  considerable  nuguiflca- 
tiou.  The  finest  of  all  phjtographic  graius,  howevtr.  is  that 
yielded  by  the  albumen  process  ;  here  the  image  partakes  more 
of  the  character  of  a  stain  than  an  actual  deposic  of  silver. 
Let  any  cue  compare  one  of  the  old  Ferrier  s'ereoic  'piL;  slides 
with  a  negative  on  a  gelatine  plate,  and  the  difference  between 
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the  texture  of  the  two  will,  indeed,  be  surprisiog  to  those  not 
familiar  with  it.     Let  us  now  tm'u  to  lenses. 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  seems  to  exist  as  to 
whether  some  of  the  new  forms  of  lenses — those  for  which  a 
■flat  field  is  claimed — yield  the  same  fine  or  misoroscopio  defini- 
tion as  do  some  of  those  of  the  older  forms — the  triplet  or  the 
doublet,  known  as  the  symmetrical,  rectilinear,  &c.  Those 
who  take  the  negative  view  arc  those  who  work  principally 
with  wet  collodion  for  process  work  where  microscopic  defini- 
tion is  essential,  particularly  with  the  finest  ruled  screens — 150 
lines  to  the  inch,  for  example.  This  topic  was  commented 
■upon  by  that  excellent  little  trade  brochure,  Process  Work,  a 
little  while  back.  Those  with  the  opposite  opinion  work  mostly 
with  gelatine  plates.  Without  going  further  into  this  subject, 
there  is  no  question  whatever  that  the  new  lenses,  or  at  least 
those  by  makers  of  repute,  do  yield  infinitely  finer  definition 
than  any  of  the  quick  plates  now  in  the  market  will  render. 
Therefore  it  is  manifest  that  modem  plates  do  not  do  justice  to 
the  optician's  skill. 

It  may  be  asked,  Where,  if  the  plates  will  not  respond  to  the 
•definition  of  the  lens,  is  the  advantage  of  the  lenses  that  yield 
the  microscopic  definition  it  is  alleged  that  some  of  the  older 
forms  do,  and  which  is  said  to  be  absent  in  the  newer  ones  ? 
Yery  little,  if  any,  for  general  work,  even  if  the  case  were  as 
affirmed  by  some,  particularly  when  that  little  advantage  is 
counterbalanced  by  important  ones  in  other  directions,  more 
especially  when  the  final  result  is  an  ordinary  paper  print. 
Further  :  even  supposing  the  plates  were  capable  of  the  finest 
rendering  of,  say,  a  process  screen  l.")0  lines  to  the  inch,  the 
paper  would  be  quite  inadequate  to  its  reproduction.  It  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  paper  prints  often  appear  quite  sharp, 
though  they  are  made  from  negatives  that  are  decidedly  un- 
sharp,  or  those  of  *  very  coarse  and  granular  nature.  The 
■case  would  be  materially  different  were  the  prints  on  glass, 
say,  by  the  albumen  process,  for  example.  We  allude  to  this 
matter  merely  to  show  that  the  merits  of  a  lens  should  not  bo 
j  udged  of  from  a  paper  print,  as  is  frequently  done.  It  is  that 
which  has  helped  the  sale  of  cheap  and  inferior  lenses,  so 
many  of  which  are  now  in  use  by  amateurs  of  the  modern 
school. 

Many  enlargements  suffer  materially  from  the  granularity  of 
the  image  in  the  original,  although  that  may  have  been  taken 
by  the  most  perfect  lens.  In  speaking  of  coarseness  of  grain, 
only  that  ia  rapid,  and  moderately  rapid,  plates  is  under  con- 
sideration. That  in  the  special  photo-mechanical  plates  and 
lantern  plates  is  quite  a  different  thing,  as  it  more  closely 
resembles  wet  collodion  in  its  texture.  What  is  required  is  as 
■fine  a  grain  in  rapid  plates  as  we  get  in  those  just  referred  to. 
Then  we  shall  be  able  to  avail  ourselves  to  the  full  of  the 

optician's  skill. 

« 

Some  Farther  Peculiarities  of  Glass.— According  to 
S'gmondi,  if  a  small  quantity  of  protoxide  of  iron   be  added  to  glass 
in  the  course  of  manufacture,  it  so  modifies  it  as  to  permit  plenty  of  I 
light  but  very  little  heat  to  pass  through.     But  this  effect  would 
feem   to  have   been   already  discounted  in  practice,  for  the  green 
crilour  of  ordinary  window  glass  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  iron,  i 
When  there  is  an  excess  of  iron  in  plate  glass  "  metal,''  for  instance,  ' 
and  the  colour  is  objected  to — ^manganese  is  added  to  destroy  it. 
If  too  much  manganese  be  added,  the  glass  has  a  tendency  to  become 
pink  or  pale  purple  after  much  exposure  to  light. 


by  the  Aatronomer  Royal  at  the  iMt  met^'m^  ot  tb«  Rot»1  A«tfo> 
nomicol  Society.  A  apecial  ittafT  under  Mr.  Iloltiii  hu  be«n  orguiind 
for  the  work,  and  already  1.30  of  the  platw  taken  bare  b«<n  m*«narad. 
It  is  calculated  that  in  a  year'a  time  ISO  plate*  can  b«  ffltnuurixl,  and 
160  reduced.  Reckoning  the  section  of  thi;  heavens  appirtioned  to 
Greenwich,  1'>0,00<J  stari  will  be  examined,  and  the  while  section 
completed  in  about  six  years.  If  the  other  obcervatoriet  work  at  tb«» 
same  rate,  that  period  will  sec  the  completion  of  the  gigantic  cata- 
logue of  between  two  and  three  million  start. 


The  Rontgren  Aays. — The  investigations  still  continiie  in 

every  quarter,  and  results  in  many  directions  are  notified.  In  I«»t 
week's  Nature  much  space  is  given  Ito  I'rofeaaor  Salvioni's  applica- 
tion, Professors  Oliver  Lodge  and  .\ndrew  Gray  pointing  out  that 
the  discovery  is  RiJntgen's  own,  Salvioni  having  meri-ly  applied  it. 
I>ut,  upon  perusal  of  the  latter's  paper,  it  ia  evident  be  elaiau 
no  originality,  for  it  is  plainly  said,  "In  this  there  is,  of  coarse, 
nothing  new  which  coidd  not  have  been  deduced  from  the 
original  experiments  of  Riintgen."  The  novelty— if,  indeed,  it  i» 
so— consists  merely  in  making  use  of  known  facts  to  design  tbt" 
arrangement.  We  have  thus  further  evidence  of  the  need  of  caution 
in  receiving  reports  through  the  non-scientific  press  of  any  de\elop- 
ments  of  the  "  new  light."  Instead  of  iristoscope,  as  firi't  announced, 
I'rofessor  Salvioni  terms  his  instrument  a  cryptoscope.  lie  used 
sulphide  of  barium  as  the  fluorescent  screen,  but  says  it  may  with 
advantage  be  replaced  by  the  original  cyanide  of  barium  and  platinum 
of  liotttgen. 

lie  Bon's  Bark  Xilg'ht. — We  have  already  described  the 
results  obtained  by  this  experimentalist,  and  the  failure  to  repeat 
them  experienced  by  M.  d'.Vrsonval ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  the  ca*" 
that  similar  effects  have  been  obtained  by  others,  and  at  the  last 
sitting  of  the  Paris  Academy  an  explanation  was  given  of  the  con- 
trary results  in  different  hands.  In  M.  Le  Bon's  la.st  paper  (set» 
C'lmptes  Rendus,  p.  386),  he  states  that  the  results  are  obtained  from 
the  light  of  an  ordinary  lamp  transformed  into  dark  light  by  it«  paMagn 
through  a  copper  plate.  His  experiments  are  performe<l  in  duplicate, 
i.r.,  a  blank  half  of  the  plate  not  subjected  to  the  dark  mys  is  treat«d 
simultaneously  with  one  that  has  been  subjected  to  their  influence. 
so  that  any  effect  of  so-called  stored  light  i*  shown  to  be  non- 
existent. He  has  been  working  at  this  subject  for  two  year",  and 
was  gradually  able  to  eliminate  all  factors  tending  to  prevent  the 
stated  results  from  being  produced. 


He  encloses  the  plate  in  a  sheet  of  copper,  and  finds  the  dark  rays 
pass  through  equally  well  though  ten  sheets  of  paper,  sufficient  to 
arrest  ordinary  light,  be  interposed ;  the  plate  develops  up  juat  as 
though  no  other  obstacle  intervened.  Also  discs  of  iron  several 
centimetres  thick  failed  to  arrest  the  dark  light  in  the  sli^teet 
degree.  AVe  find  ourselves,  he  says,  "  in  presence  of  a  mode  of 
energy  which  is  no  longer  light,  ....  neither  is  it  electricity,  since 
electricity  in  its  known  form  does  not  produce  such  effects.  I>ark 
light  must  probably  be  looked  upon  iis  a  new  force  in  addition  to 
the  small  number  already  known." 


The  Great  Star  Chart. — Some  particulars  regarding  this 
great  international  project,  now  in  coiu-se  of  realisation,  were  given 


Let  us  now  look  at  the  explanation  of  the  contradictory  resul 
We  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  facts  which  seem  to  indicate 
that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  real  discovery  of  possibly  great  im- 
portance. Messrs.  Lumiere  were  unable  to  repeat  M.  l^  Bon's  re- 
sults, and  this  explanation  was  given  at  the  succeeding  sitting  of  the 
Academy  (March  2).  To  put  the  matter  briefiv,  M.  Henry  had 
already  found  that  fluorescent  bodies  emitted  radiations  capable  of 
passing  through  metals,  and  M.  Becquerel  described  a  aeries  of  e«- 
perimcnts  showing  the  activity  of  fluor»>scent  bo<lie«.  M.  d'Anonval 
remarked  that  yellow-green  fluorescence  gave  active,  and  violet 
fluorescence  inactive,  radiations.  M.  d'Arsonval,  in  hia  unsooeeaafal 
results,  used  plain  sheets  of  copper,  M.  Le  Bon  covered  his  copper 
with  glass,  that  was  atl  the  difference.  The  glass  employed  by  ibo 
latter 'proved  to  be  a  kind  that  gave  the  yellow-green  fluo 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  whole  secret.    Lead  glass  waa  inaetiTe. 
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THE  GAS-UYLINDER  REPORT. 
The  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  late  Home  Secretary 
to  investigate  the  conditions  under  which  compressed  gas  cylinders 
are  tested,  filled,  and  used  has  been  issued.  The  following  are  some 
impressions  based  upon  the  conclusions  at  which  the  Committee 
have  arrived : — 

1.  That  the  safety  of  properly  constructed  cylinders  filled  with 
compressed  gas,  by  a  Well-regulated  system,  has  been  thoroughly 
established. 

:.'.  That  the  Committee  who  took  an  immense  amount  of  trouble, 
by  investigation  and  e.xperiment,  to  arrive  at  solutions  of  one  or  two 
ve.^ed  questions,  found  the  results  were  of  negative  nature  only. 

'•i.  That  the  strength  of  cylinders  made  fnim  suitable  material 
was  fully  established  and  more  than  equal  to  the  strain  put  upon 
them  in  testing,  filling,  and  in  use. 

4.  That  120  atmospheres  is  a  perfectly  safe  pressure  for  the  recent 
type  of  cylinder,  made  in  conformity  with  the  weight  test,  and 
properly  annealed,  the  steel  used  being  of  a  prescribed  ductibility. 

ti.  That  only  two  fatal  accidents  have  happened  with  cylinders 
containing  compressed  gas,  due  to  causes  that  general  regulations 
would  have  prevented.  They  ore  the  Bradford  and  the  Fenchurch- 
street  explosions. 

6.  That  the  Bradford  is  put  down  in  the  report  among  those 
"Explosions  probably  due  to  bad  cylinders,"'  and  the  Fenchurch- 
Btreet  under  "  Explosions  of  mixed  gas  or  vapour  due  to  improper 
compressing  arrangement." 

7.  That  the  other  explosions  mentioned  were  "Explosions  due  to 
pure  carelessness  or  causes  such  that  no  general  regulations  would 
have  prevented  them;"  or  else  with  carbonic  acid  or  ammonia 
cylinders,  and  so  are  outside  the  consideration  of  lanternists. 

8.  That  the  five  explosions  of  pressure  gauges  or  reducing  valves 
attached  to  gas  cylinders  are  not  likely  to  be  added  to,  now  that  it 
is  understood  that  oii  should  not  be  used  When  testing  the  former 
or  in  lubricating  the  latter,  and  malving  joints  sound. 

9.  That  the  statement  in  the  report.  "  The  limelight  is  steadier 
and  more  manageable  than  electric  light  for  such  purposes  "  (theatres), 
will  have  to  be  modified  when  the  results  obtained  at  such  places  as 
the  Adelphi  Theatre,  the  Empire,  and  many  other  places,  are  fully 
ap])reciated. 

10.  That,  considering  the  output  of  one  Company  in  London  was 
100,000  cylinders  in  a  year,  the  number  of  accidents  is  very  small, 
and  not  nearly  as  many  as  due  to  steam ;  in  fact,  the  report  says, 
"  The  number  of  accidents,  considering  the  extent  o|  the  trade,  has 
been  very  small,  and  the  number  of  fatalities  has  been  small  also." 

11.  That  certain  lay  papers,  talking  of  gunpowder  and  cordite,  and 
comparing  certain  quantities  of  such  explosives  with  compressed 
mixed  gas,  is  rather  apt  to  disconcert  the  public  unless  the  reason  for 
making  the  comparison  is  fully  stated,  and  that  such  explosives  were 
used  to  test  the  strength  of  the  cylinders. 

12.  That,  when  a  cylinder  stands  the  explosive  force  of  cordite, 
equal  to  three  tons  to  the  square  inch,  without  bursting,  it  shows 
how  strong  it  is. 

13.  That  the  Committee  think  that  cylinders  of  the  new  type,  and 
fulfilling  the  conditions  laid  down,  are  quite  safe  to  be  carried  by 
railway  without  being  packed  or  covered.  G.  R.  Baker. 
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IL 
Wheue  the  Amateur  Draws  the  Line. 
To  lift  up  amateurs,  or  such  of  them  as  desire  to  be  e'Xalted,  above 
the  odious  middle-class  art,  is  surely  no  unnecessary  labour.     The 
task  is,  none  the  less,  an  herculean  one,  for,  sad  be  it  to  say  so,  England 
—  middle-class   England  —  is   still  unsympathetic  to  pictorial  art. 
Now,  unless  nurtured  by  sympathy,  the  seeds  of  great  possibilities, 
which  are  in  some  few  rare  beings,  fail  to  germinate,  or  if  they  get 
so  far,  the  seedlings  die  for  want  of  warmth  and  light.     This   in- 
difference of  art  is  common  knowledge  to  photographers,  for  we  all  j 
know  that  nothing  is  less  attractive,  as  a  subject  for  a  lecture,  or 
demonstration  at  our  societies,  than  that  of  art.    The  British  amateur 


will  cheerfully  dive  into  the  most  puzzling  intricacies  of  optics, 
chemistry,  or  of  fatuous  empiricism,  but  he  draws  the  line  at  futile, 
superfluous  art. 

Miserable  Boredou. 

I  mind  me  well,  how  an  artist  member  of  a  photographic  society 
prepared  a  charmingly  illustrated  art  lecturette,  to  be  read  to  hia 
fellow  members.  Result :  no  one  but  the  Hon.  Sec.  turned  up.  Since 
the  above,  a  society  having  ostensibly  for  its  raison-cC-etre  the  cult  of 
pictorial  art,  held  an  exhibition,  and  invited  a  well-known  artist- 
.speaker  to  give  an  address  upon  the  subject  which  the  society  was 
formed  to  encourage.  The  greatest  local  big-wig  was  in  the  chair, 
supported  by  the  next  greatest.  Almost  as  soon  as  the  man  of  art 
began  to  speak,  the  chairman  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  closed 
his  eyes  in  abject  dejection,  and  pre3ery:ed  a  picture  of  utterly 
miserable  boredom.  The  other  big-wig  kind  of  looked  "what  ill 
have  I  done  to  be  thus  punished  '^  "  The  large  assembly  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  after  listening  fur  about  two  minutes,  conversed 
together  with  great  noise  and  volubility.  As  for  the  artist-lecturer, 
having  shouted  himself  nearly  hoarse,  he,  in  about  ten  minutes, 
gave  up  the  useless  effort,  and  was  insulted  with  the  usual 
insincere  platitudes. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  above  assemblage  was  a  thoroughly 
representative  middle-class  one,  and — I  am  sorry  to  add — included  a 
not  inconsiderable  percentage  of  photographers;  of  course,  neither 
the  upper  class  nor  the  lower  class  would  be  guilty  of  such  lack  of 
natural  courtesy. 

Where  The  Professional  Scores. 

This,  then,  the  material  out  of  which  one  has  to  try  and  make  a 
first-class  amateur  photographic  picture-taker.  Why,  it  may  be 
asked,  confine  these  remarks  to  the  amateur  ?  Because  natural 
selection  will  always  be  the  strongest  force  in  moulding  the  pro- 
fessional. Let  me,  while  the  two  branches  of  photographers  are 
being  mentioned,  warn  the  amateur  that  to  compete  with  the 
professional  in  his  own  peculiar  province  is  mere  folly.  Topo- 
graphical photography  has  been,  and  is,  so  well  done  by  those  who 
use  special  appliances,  and  who  are  in  constant  practice,  that  the 
amateur's  results  cannot  approach  the  above.  A\'alk  into  the  first 
dealer's  you  come  to,  and  look  through  his  album  of  local  views ;  then, 
if  you  can,  try  and  recall  one  amateur  who  has  such  a  collection  of 
his  own  "  topographies," — it  is  almost  impossible  to  name  a  single  one. 
Any  how,  one — or  even  two — swallows  make  no  summer. 

It  is  just  the  same  with  portraiture.  Bergheim  and  Annan  are,  1 
know,  amongst  us,  and  I  mind  me  of  one  or  two  others  who,  like 
Gulliver,  tower  above  the  Lilliputians;  for  all  which  the  amateur 
may  as  well  confess  defeat. 

Next  favourite  is.  of  course,  snap-shdtting — a  sport  which  seems  to 
be  in  a  very  sickly  condition.  Most  people  are  nauseated  by  the 
unnatural,  displeasing,  Paul  Pry  photographs  with  which  the  hand 
camera  has  flooded  the  the  land.  Here,  agam,  that  beastly  in- 
dustrious, and  conspicuously  enterprising  person,  the  professional, 
has  already  cut  in  and  forestalled  the  amateur  in  what  he  would, 
some  of  these  days,  no  doubt,  have  secured,  to  his  undying  fame. 

Imaginative,  but  Discreet. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  gathered  that  there  is  not  much 
choice  of  subject  left  to  the  amateur  desirous  of  photographic  dis- 
tinction. None  the  less,  there  remains  ample  space  for  his  abilities  to 
expand,  and  no  field  is  at  present  less  completely  occupied  than  that 
which  Dr.  Emerson  has  been  for  some  time  quietly  delving  in. 

The  field  referred  to  is  the  ennoblement  of  the  rare  and  simple. 
The  patient  studying  of  the  less  vulgar,  the  less  obvious  phrases  of 
natural  facts,  objects,  and  aspects  ;  their  presentment  in  refined 
habiliments,  spun  and  woven  by  the  controlling  hands  of  an  imagi- 
native, but  discreet,  artist. 

All  which  may  sound  difficult  to  attain,  but  is  not  necessarily  so. 
If  you  are  a  shire  cart  horse,  w-hy,  certes,  you  cannot  beat  a  Donovan 
in  the  Derby;  but,  being  built  upon  the  right  lines,  it  needs  but 
training  and  striving  for  all  to  run  a  good  race. 

The  Praiseworthy  Error  of  Reticence. 
And  you  may  read,  or  examine  much  and  long  before  you  shall 
find  better  hints  than  in  Marsh  Leaves.    I  do  not,  of  course,  approve 
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everything'  in  it ;  do  not  praise  those  portions  of  some  of  the  c tchinf;f« 
which,  personally,  I  am  unable  to  admir«.  But,  if  aomn  seem,  in  a 
measure,  erroneous,  it  is  that  wholesnpe  error,  the  error  of 
reticence.  Every  one  who  mixes  much  with  painters  is  aware  that 
the  chief  dilBculty  with  a  picture  is  to  know  when  to  leave  off.  In 
nearly  all  cases,  at  least,  as  regards  all  but  the  first  flight  of  painters, 
pictures,  or  portions  of  them,  are  carried  too  f.ar. 

Too  far  for  tlie  painter's  knowledge,  for  his  manual  skill,  for  the 
harmonious  renderings  of  his  subject,  too  far  for  the  inclusion  of  »ug- 
gestions  and  mystery,  without  which  pictures  are  but  poor  planes 
of  p^.int. 

It  is  just  in  his  ability  to  resist  the  temptations  of  carrying  his 
pictures  too  far  that  Dr.  Emerson  teaches  his  fellow-amateurs  an 
invaluable  lesson.  Looking  at  most  of  his  etching.",  thus  A  li'ater- 
niile  Inn,  or  The  Lonely  Fkher,  one  is  not  filled  to  satiety  with  an 
over-rich  slice  of  nature.  The  impre.ssion  is  rather  comparable  to 
that  maybe  intangible,  but  yet  exquisitely,  delightful  pleasure  of  the 
Havannah,  or  the  choice  Chateau  Latitte.  And  gazing  there  arise 
musings  and  imaginings  which  the  stimulated  fancy  responds  to ; 
and  instead  of  dwelling  upon  blades  of  grass,  and  almost  each 
•individual  hair  upon  the  kine  which  crop  the  herbage,  we  feel  the 
whole  sentiment  conveyed  by  the  translation  of  an  impression.  | 

Tantrums  of  Light  and  Shade.  1 

Just  one  thing  more  which  the  book.  Marsh  Lmvat  suggests, 
namely,  our  leaders  would — ajmrt  from  .all  question  of  the  com- 
l)arative  merits  of  sharpness  and  fuzziness — do  well  to  learn  the  lesson 
^^et  them  to  avoid  taking  Nature  when  she  is  as  it  were  ])Osing  for  her 
portrait.  We  have,  I  suppose,  got  beyond  the  stage  where  horses 
are  expressly  arranged  in  pools,  or  droves  of  cattle  or  of  shee]> 
ol)viously  planted  upon  given  portions  of  the  pasture  land  ;  and  such- 
like devices  are  almost  out  of  date  amongst  our  leaders.  None  the 
less  are  we  being  constantly  jilagueil  with  impossible — or,  if  possible, 
undesirable — melodramatic  and  violent  presentments  of  Nature 
when  she  is  giving  herself  airs  and  graces,  or  flying  into  tantrums 
of  light  and  shade, 

.At  such  times  she  is  herself  bad  enough,  l)ut  our  end-of-the- 
century  amateurs  usu.iUy  manage  to  make  matters  even  worse  by 
"Over-doing  Termagant."  To  such  Dr.  Emerson  admini-sters  a 
needful  corrective,  one  which  is  withal  very  jileasant  to  swallow. 
His  ]>resoription  runs  somewhat  as  follows:  Take  of  the  every-dayj 
all-year-round  scenes  and  circumstances  which  surround  you ;  render 
them  without  straining  or  over-reaching,  but  with  vour  utmost 
nicety  of  adoption  and  adornment,  then  you  mav  hope  to  illustrate 
many  unconsidered  trifles  of  jiearl  and  diamond,  which  are  being  con- 
tinually passed  by,  in  order  that  Exhihition  walls  may  display 
sensational  travesties. 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL    NOTES, 

T«EHE  have  been  several  pronouncements  of  late  on  the  theory  of 
the  half-tone  process  which  deserve  the  attention  cf  all  thoughtful 
workers.  Most  notable,  perhaps,  was  the  article  of  Count  Yittorio 
Turati,  in  the  Photographische  Mittheiliinr/en,  and  his  later  notes  in 
the  Photographinehc  Correspondent,  on  "  A  New  I'hoto-mechanical 
Half-tone  Principle,"  I  fail  to  see  any  thing  new  in  the  principle, 
but  the  effects  secured  are  decidedlv  novel,  and  the  article  has 
attracted  wider  attention  than  it  would  otherwise  probably  have 
done,  by  reason  of  the  remarkable  examples  which  accompanied  it, 
I  venture  to  say  that  the  author's  description  of  his  methods  is 
hardly  comprehensible  to  the  majority]  of  those  who  have  read  it, 
and  it  is  very  ditHcult  to  follow  out  the  principle  by  the  explanations 
given,  I  do  not  suggest  that  the  author  has  intentionally  omitted 
any  essential  details,  but  the  description  is  certainly  not  applicable 
to  all  the  examples  given.  The  author  says  :  "  The  method  of 
working  is  as  follows  :  Expose  the  plate  first  with  a  very  fine  central 
diaphragm,  then  expose  the  original  almost  sutlicient  with  a  small, 
Tound,  central  diaphragm,  and  now  close  the  whites  by  a  short 
exposure  with  a  diagonal  cross  =a,  according  to  the  first  law," 

The  first  law  is  stated  to  be  (1)  "  the  distance  of  the  diaphragm 
centres  from  one  another."     But  nothing  is  particularly  said  in  the 


article  as  to  the  uae  of  morp  than  one  openiof  in  tb«  diaphrafm, 
except  where  it  ia  said,  "The  only  aUeration*  >otro<tuc«d  were  Ui* 
•  listance  of  the  screen  and  the  construction  of  tb«  diapbragui*  ac- 
cording to  whether  single  or  double  projectionit  should  make  tb«ir 
appearance."  Hare,  however,  we  get  a  clue  to  (be  author's  ineaning 
and  method. 

For  an  ordinary  half-tone,  without  any  abnormal  «fT«ct.«,  be  ua«<l 
the  method  described  above.  The  small  »top  gires  the  tbaduw  dots; 
the  larger  one  the  high  lights ;  then,  to  produce  the  joining  up,  be 
uses  a  X  stop.  The  effect  of  the  latter  is  to  produce  the  orer- 
lapping  at  the  comers  in  the  high-light  dots,  wbiUt  having  little 
effect  on  the  shadows. 

For  determining  the  size  of  the  cross,  the  distancn  of  tbe  eeatre  of 
two  screen  openings  from  one  another  must  be  estimated,  and  each 
diagonal  of  the  cross  must  have  a  proportional  length,  determinad 
by  the  extension  of  the  camera.  An  ea-<y  way  of  determining  it 
without  having  recourse  to  calculation  is  to  draw  the  cross  within  the 
round  or  scjuare  diaphragm  one  would  work  with  in  the  ordinary 
way  for  the  half -tone  process.  The  use  of  a  cross  diaphragm  baa 
been  known  for  a  long  time  previous  to  the  publication  of  tbia 
article,  and  also  the  use  of  large  and  small  diapbragiiu  in  the  course 
of  one  exposure.  The  formula,  too,  for  mathematically  calculating 
the  distance  of  screen  and  size  of  diaphragm  is  in  accordance  with 
the  generally  accepted  pinhole  image  theory.  So  far,  there  is  nothing 
new  in  principle. 

A  close  examination  of  the  enlargements  from  Count  Turati'a 
negatives  shows  that  he  has  made  considerable  use  of  other  shape* 
of  stops,  and  of  more  than  one  aperture  in  the  diajihragm.  In  some 
cases  I  should  imagine  he  has  perforati'd  a  second  smaller  aperture 
towards  the  margin  of  the  diaphragm,  and  ha."  given  part  of  tb" 
exposure  with  this,  completing  the  time  with  a  slit  ajtertur*  of  such 
a  length  as  would  join  the  image  of  the  two  apertures  where  pro- 
jected in  the  highest  lights  of  the  negative.  This  slit  aperture,  an<1 
the  corresponding  round  or  square  apertures,  could  be  di*poeed 
vertically  or  horizontally  to  the  margins  of  the  screen,  or  could  ron 
parallel  with  the  lines,  giving  different  effects  in  either  caw. 
Further  variation  could  be  attained  by  having  two  slit#.  om- 
narrower  than  the  other,  and  inserting  them  in  the  lens  in  differeDi 
directions,  and  giving  one  a  longer  exposure  than  the  other.  An 
L-shaped  sto]),  cut  in  the  diaphragm  in  such  a  position  a.-*  to  connect 
at  its  extremities  a  preceding  diaphragm  with  two  openings,  baa 
also  apparently  been  used.  Still  another  effect  may  have  b»<^ 
attained  by  taking  a  square  stop  and  running  out  two  diagonally 
opposite  corners.  An  elliptical  stop,  with  its  major  axi.i  dispose*! 
parallel  to  the  lines  of  the  screen,  would  give  a  chain-like  line  of 
dots.  Where  a  seaondary  tiny  dot  appears  in  the  centre  of  the 
white  squares,  the  e.\act  method  used  by  the  author  is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  determine.  I  question  very  much  whether  it  could  be 
attained  by  a  diaphragm  with  double  opening,  but  have  not  thought 
of  testing  it  this  way  up  to  time  of  writing,  I  know,  however,  it 
can  be  done  in  cameras  having  a  screen  adjustment  from  the  outside, 
by  first  exposing  with  the  larger  aperture  ordinarily  used,  then 
putting  in  a  small  stop  and  shifting  the  s«-reen  a  slight  degre«> 
towards  the  sensitive  plate. 

The  changes  which  could  be  rung  on  the  \ise  of  diaphragms  in  this 
manner  are  almost  illimitable,  bat  the  operator  who  endeavours  to 
repeat  Count  Turati's  resulte,  without  entering  into  the  mathematical 
calculations  which  the  author  has  laid  down,  will  probably  get  the 
reverse  effect  to  that  expected,  and  probably  some  abnormal  appear- 
ance which  will  utterly  unfit  the  negative  for  any  use. 

In  his  second  article  in  the  Correfjmvlenz  the  author  describes  a 
much  simpler  method  involving  no  calculation.  He  recommends  an 
adjustable  screen-holder,  and  focussing  the  shape  of  the  dot  by  obaer- 
vation  with  an  eyepiece  on  a  clear  glass  focussing  screen,  on  which  a 
cross  is  scratched  for  the  purpose  of  setting  the  eyepiece.  ThU  I 
know  is  a  very  successful  method,  and  it  is  really  marvellous  to  note 
the  way  in  which  the  dots  vary  with  the  distance  when  a  determined 
shape  of  diaphragm  has  been  inserted.  In  many  exposures,  with 
various  sizes  of  screens,  cameras,  and  lenses,  I  have  foand  the 
observed  dot  to  accurately  coincde  with  the  dot  developed  in  the 
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negative.  Moreover,  the  distance  of  the  screen  determined  by  this 
focussing  is  always  proportionate  to  the  stop  inserted,  so  that  we 
obtain  two  factors  correct,  and  the  chief  point  left  to  consider  is  the 
exposure.  ' 

In  Das  Atelier  des  Photographen  Dr.  G.  Aarland  has  an  article  on 
"The  Theory  of  Half-tone  Negative- making,''  in  which  he  em- 
phasises the  statement  that  "  up  to  the  present  nobody  has  pointed 
out  that  the  whole  of  half-tone  work  rests  on  the  fact  that  the  full 
diaphragm  aperture  acts  only  in  the  middle  of  every  screen  aperture, 
whilst  at  all  other  points  only  a  corresponding,  and  frequently  very 
small,  part  of  the  diaphragm  aperture  is  actually  used." 

The  answer  to  that  may  be  given,  that  nobody  with  any  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  work  would  think  of  making  such  a  statement. 
It  might  have  passed  muster  a  year  or  two  ago,  but  it  is  now  so 
absurd  that  this  author  contradicts  it  with  his  own  formulie  and 
diagrams.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  "  the  size  of  the  diaphragm  must 
be  most  accurately  adjusted  to  the  size  of  the  screen  aperture,  to 
the  distance  of  the  sensitive  plate  from  the  diaphragm,  and  to  the 
distance  of  the  screen  from  the  sensitive  plate."  This  is  perfectly 
correct,  and  is  the  formula  decided  upon  by  all  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  but,  in  attempting  to  explain  the  practical  application  of  this, 
he  endeavours  to  show  that  the  lines  of  the  screen  stop  the  marginal 
rays  from  the  diaphragm,  and  only  allow  the  central  part  of  the  cone 
of  light  to  pass.  If  this  is  the  way  Dr.  Aarland,  or  his  friend  Herr 
Qranowski,  works,  then  it  is  obvious  that,  in  spite  of  his  formula, 
the  diaphragm  aperture  is  too  large  or  the  distance  of  the  screen  too 
great,  for  the  accepted  practice  is  to  place  the  screen  at  that  position 
where  it  will  allow  the  point  of  the  cone  of  light,  which  has  for  its 
base  the  diaphragm  opening,  to  pass  through  the  screen  aperture 
without  obstruction.  If  calculation  shows  that  such  a  distance 
would  be  too  close  for  convenient  working,  then  we  must  reduce  the 
diaphragm  aperture.  To  work  in  the  way  the  author  has  indicated 
would  simply  be  to  waste  time  by  having  to  prolong  the  exposure, 
because  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  effective  light  would  be 
wasted  by  being  obstructed  by  the  lines  of  the  screen.  The  deduc- 
tion that  "half-tone  negatives  are  actually  formed  by  over-exposure  " 
is  not,  therefore,  surprising.  Yet,  later  on,  the  author  instances  an 
exposure  of  "  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  minute  "  in  "  a  fair  light."' 
We  must  confess  we  have  never  heard  of  such  an  exposure  being 
successful  in  the  practice  of  half-tone  work ;  but  then  he  manages  to 
get  his  screen  as  close  as  \  mm.  to  the  sensitive  plate,  which  is  hardly 
possible  in  ordinary  practice.  The  whole  article  is,  in  fact,  a  curious 
mixture  of  sound  theory  and  bad  practice. 

A  more  recent  Continental  contribution  to  the  theory  of  the 
subject  is  an  article  by  W.  Weissenberger  in  the  Photographische 
Correspondenz  for  January.  Herr  Weissenberger  is  one  of  the 
chief  operators  at  the  Imperial  State  Paper  Works,  St.  Petersburg, 
and  therefore  speaks  from  a  practical  standpoint.  He  shows  by 
means  of  diagrams  that  the  geometrical  relation  between  the  shape 
■of  the  stop  and  the  shape  of  the  dot  is  practical  as  well  as  theoretical ; 
and,  quite  contrary  to  Dr.  Aarland's  theory,  he  emphasises  the  fact 
that  this  geometrical  shape  is  produced  by  the  projection  of  light 
rays  from  the  extreme  corners  and  margins  of  the  stop.  This  writer, 
however,  illustrates  the  peculiarity  that,  with  the  usual  forms  of  stops 
(square  or  an  equilateral  triangle)  and  the  ordinary  position  of  screen 
lines  the  diagonal  shape  is  not  strictly  in  accord  with  the  stop,  al- 
though it  is  quite  easy  to  see  from  the  diagrams  given  that  the  dots 
follow  geometric  laws.  For  instance,  triangle  stop  gives  heptagonal  or 
heart-shaped  dot ;  square  stop  (with  screen  diagonal)  gives  octagonal 
(lot ;  but,  if  the  screen  openings  were  equal  in  shape  and  position 
ia  relation  to  the  diaphragm,  the  shape  would  be  geometrically 
aimilar,  no  matter  how  far  the  plane  of  the  diaphragm  be  removed 
from  the  plane  of  the  screen. 

Continental  theorists  (with  the  exception  of  Herr  Weissenberger) 
seem  to  scout  the  idea  of  diffraction  having  anything  to  do  with  the 
lialf-tone  dot  formation.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Max  Levy,  backed 
up  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Ives,  ought  to  convince  any  waverers  on  this  point. 
These  investigations  have  shown  that  at  a  certain  screen  distance  the 
'•  pinhole  image  "  of  a  small  circular  diaphragm  aperture  (giving  ap- 
proximately parallel  rays)  appears  smaller  and  brighter  than  the 


Screen  aperture  itself,  while  at  other  distances  it  becomes  difiused,  ct 
its  centre  even  darkened. 

Mr.  Ives  (in  his  article  in  the  American  Annual  of  Photography, 
1806)  says  it  has  been  his  practice  "  to  expose  for  the  shadows  with  a 
small  circular  diaphragm  aperture,  the  screen  distance  being  such  as 
to  give  the  smallest  and  brightest  image  of  this  aperture  upon  the 
sensitive  plate,  and  to  expose  for  the  high  lights  with  a  diaphragm, 
aperture  of  several  times  greater  diameter.  In  this  way  a  sharp,  fine 
dot  is  always  obtained  in  the  shadows,  even  when  the  high  lights- 
have  to  be  closed  up  by  a  supplementary  exposure  with  a  large 
diaphragm  aperture.  It  is  evident,  then,  that,  although  the  modern 
screen  process  was  brought  to  its  present  degree  of  perfection  on  the 
basis  of  the  pinhole  image  theory  (a  good  working  hypothesis),  dif- 
fraction really  plays  an  important  part,  actually  improving  the  'pin- 
hole image,'  or  injuring  or  almost  destroying  it  as  the  conditions  are- 
made  favourable  or  unfavourable." 

Though  so  much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  theory  of  the- 
half-tone  screen,  I  do  not  think  that  the  subject  is  entirely  exhausted; 
and  we  may  look  for  further  light  on  this  interesting  subject,  and 
for  discoveries  which  will  greatly  influence  the  future  of  the  half- 
tone process.  To  give  an  instance,  hardly  anything  has  been  done, 
viz.,  in  the  use  of  the  screen  for  photographing  from  life  and  from 
still  objects.  There  is  an  immense  field  here,  and  it  is  not  an  impos- 
sible one  to  develop,  but  it  will  not  be  by  existing  methods. 

William  Gamble- 


UNIFORMITY  IN  HALF-TONE   NEGATIVES.. 

Often  has  the  embryo  half-tone  worker  sighed  for  definite  in^ 
formation  on  certain  points — the  distance  of  the  screen,  size  of  stop 
or  its  shape,  wet  or  dry  plates,  and,  no  doubt,  several  other  things 
usually  regarded,  more  or  lees,  in  the  nature  of  search — should  he- 
purchase  or  otherwise  acquire,  in  a  more  or  less  direct  way,  any 
information  presumed  to  be  authentic,  it  may  increase  his  happiness 
until  he  fails,  and  taps  a  second  source,  to  find  that  it  contradicts  all 
his  previous  notions,  and  he  tries  a  third  ;  and,  being  assured  that 
both  previous  instructors  are  quite  wrong,  his  bewilderment  i& 
complete. 

This  difference  of  opinion  amongst  process  workers  is  well  uncBer- 
stood,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  operators  engaged  in  the  same 
establishment  following  widely  different  courses,  and  attaining  the 
same  end.  The  writer  well  remembers  being  told  by  Obernetter,  at 
Munich,  that,  if  he  required  a  new  hand  for  his  collotype  department, 
and  the  choice  lay  between  an  experienced  collotype  worker  from 
another  establishment  and  an  intelligent  butraw  youth  from  the  litho. 
press  who  had  never  seen  a  collotype  plate,  his  instant  choice  would 
be  the  untried  hand,  as  the  litho  printer  would,  from  sheer  ignorance,, 
follow  blindly  the  instructions  given  and  example  set,  and  succeed  ;, 
while  the  practical  man,  from  another  school,  would  not  be  content 
unless  he  followed,  or  attempted  to  follow,  his  previous  experiences,, 
unmindful  of  different  materials,  different  methods,  and  different 
circumstances,  and  his  attempt  to  "  cross  "  the  two  was  always  attended 
by  disaster.  In  the  early  days  of  any  process,  each  man  has  workedi 
aione,  and  followed  out  his  own  ideas,  and  a  dozen  in  as  many  different 
parts  of  the  country  may  have  as  many  methods  of  attaining  the  same- 
end,  each  founds  his  own  school,  and  the  old  saying  with  regard  to  one- 
man's  food  being  poison  to  another  is  again  exemplified.  In  nothing 
more  than  half-tone  is  this  seen,  and  there  need  be  no  wonder,  for 
where  a  certain  desired  modification  is  required,  and  there  are 
several  ways  of  doing  it,  by  rule  of  thumb,  as  undoubtedly  the 
production  of  half-tone  negative  making  is  mostly  done,  operators 
will  vary  in  their  opinions  and  methods. 

There  are  so  many  factors  in  half-tone  work  that  rules  can  only  be 
made  to  meet  individual  cases ;  but  the  following  lines  are  written 
under  the  impression  that  they  will  enable  any  one  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  conduct  a  few  experiments  to  carry  out  their  opera- 
tions in  a  much  more  systematic  manner  than  the  writer  has  yet 
observed  practised  in  any  studio  that  he  is  acquainted  with.  The 
data  given  throughout  must  only  be  taken  as  illustrative,  and  it  is 
not  expected  that  the  identical  figures  will  prove  of  value,  except 
that  thev  may  form  a  starting-point,  and  in  that  light  they  must  be 
regarded. 

Let  the  operator  set  up  three  copies,  all,  say,  silver  prints  by  the 
same  process — passable,  but  varying :  the  first  one  rather  "  flat,"  or 
"  tender,"  as  artists  would  describe  it ;  the  second  one  a  normal  or 
quite  satisfactory  print ;  the  third  under-exposed  and  heavy,  but  all. 
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with  equally  pure  high  lights.  Having  decided  upon  a  distance  by 
which  tbe  plttte  should  be  separated  from  the  screen — if  the  latter 
be  l.TO  lines  to  the  inch,  we  will  say  about  iij^th  of  an  inch — if  that 
i<  decided  upon,  stick  to  it.  Having  selected  the  lens  to  be  used, 
stick  to  that  also.  In  the  interest  of  uniformity,  it  is  desirable  that 
a  uniform  light  i.s  used,  that  one  may  feel  that  I  he  experiments  are 
as  reliable  as  jnssible.  Let  the  cojiying  board  be  at  a  l3.\ed  spotisny, 
eighteen  inches  from,  not  merely  the  lamp,  but  the  arcs,  and  note  that 
t  he  craters  of  the  lamps  are  always  in  the  same  relative  position.  These 
are  suggestions  only ;  but,  whatever  the  exact  conditions  most  con- 
venient or  adopted  may  be,  make  them  hard  and  fast.  Uetuming  to 
our  three  prints — and  it  may  be  pointed  out  here  that  the  use  of 
three  prints  as  described  may  save  time  in  the  experimSnts,  as  one 
has  three  chances  of  success,  and  much  may  be  gained  by  studying 
the  negatives  of  three  copies  made  at  one  exposure^ — j)lace  them  on 
the  copying  board  side  by  side,  copy  them  all  together  on  one  plate, 
and  let  the  copy  be  the  size  of  the  originals,  which  may,  of  course, 
be  cartes  or  even  less,  use  a  stop  of /-22,  say,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
convenience,  a  circular  aperture  of  iris  form,  exposing  for  ten 
minutes.  Having  exposed  and  developed  your  plate,  it  may  be 
found  that  one  of  your  copies  has  given  an  ideal  negative  for  half- 
tone, the  high  lights  just  sufficiently  closed,  and  the  dots  of  the 
shadows  of  just  the  correct  strength.  If  such  should  prove  the  case 
with  one  copy,  then  it  caniiot  be  so  in  the  others,  for  the  one  success 
will  assure  two  failures.  Presuming  it  is  the  central  or  second  cipy  of 
which  the  negative  is  perfect  when  examined  under  the  glass,  then,  in 
the  case  of  copy  No.  1 — the  flat  one — this  will  be  found  correct  in  the 
high  lights,  but  the  dots  in  the  shadows  will  be  found  too  large  from 
over-exposure,  and  the  negative  worthless,  while  in  the  No.  3  copy 
the  high  lights  will  also  be  correct,  but  the  dots  generally  will  be 
found  too  weak,  as  a  result  of  under-exposure.  Assuming,  as  before 
mentioned,  that  the  negative  of  No.  2  print  is  correct,  note  the  2)ro- 
porfion  of  the  stop  to  the  extension  of  the  camera  fro^n  the  lens  centre 
to  the  (jround  i/la.^s.  The  aperture  of  the  stop  may  be  found  to  be 
;^\jth,  T^Vj-'h,  4\7th,  or  jJjjth  of  the  camera  extension,  or  anything  else 
above,  below,  or  between  these  numbers;  whatever  it  is,  note  it. 
Should  the  camera  be  extended  thirty  inches,  and  the  stop  used  be  one 
inch  in  diameter,  we  will  express  the  value  of  the  stop  as  c-30. 
This  will  conclude  experiment  No.  1.  And  we  will  now  proceed  to 
copy  the  three  prints  again,  but  on  this  occasion  reducing  them  to 
half  the  original  size.  Be  it  noted,  the  only  factor  we  alter  is  the 
position  of  the  camera  and  the  necessary  reduction  of  the  extension. 
If  we  again  use  stop  /-20,  and  again  expose  for  ten  minutes,  our 
central  copy  will  be  found  with  the  dots  too  large  in  the  shadows, 
the  first  copy  will  be  "bunged  up,"  and  No.  3,  while  better  in  the 
shadows,  will  have  the  high  lights  too  much  closed  up,  these  results 
following  over-exposure.  Practical  men  know  how  to  overcome 
this,  and,  if  our  desire  is  to  secure  the  central  print,  the  same  expo- 
sure may  be  given  again  by  placing  the  screen  nearer  the  plate, 
reducing  the  stop,  moving  the  light  to  a  greater  distance,  or  shorten- 
ing the  exposure ;  or,  if  the  operator  is  using  two  stops,  he  may 
increase  the  time  he  uses  the  small  stop,  and  shorten  the  time  of 
exposure  through  the  larger  one:  any  of  these  devices  may  be 
resorted  to,  and  sometimes  more  than  one  is  used  at  once.  What 
the  writer  believes  to  be  the  simplest  method,  and  that  easiest 
calculated,  as  opposed  to  guessing,  is  when  the  camera  is  suitably 
extended  for  the  reduction.  Take  note  of  the  extension,  and  with 
the  iris  diaphragm  create  a  stop  of  exactly  the  same  proportion  to  the 
extension  as  used  in  the  first  experiment,  viz.,  e-30,  and  with  that 
stop  give  exactly  the  same  time  as  in  your  first  trial — ten  minutes. 

Again  a  further  reduction  may  be  tried  this  time,  say  to  one-fourth, 
when  the  camera  is  again  adjusted ;  again  create  a  stop  e-30,  giving 
the  standard  ten  minutes'  exposure,  and  on  examination  the  three 
negatives  produced  at  c-30,  with  the  same  exposure,  will  be  found 
identical  in  their  suitability  for  process  and  differing  only  in  size. 
Thev  will  require  an  identical  period  of  time  to  print,  and  the  .oame 
to  etch.  For  all  practically  identical  copies,  this  stop  e-30  and  ten 
minutes'  exposure  will  give,  irrespective  of  enlargement  or  reduction, 
uniform  negatives,  and,  if  the  result  is  once  right,  it  will  always  be 
right. 

Now,  returning  to  our  other  copies,  just  as  the  centre  negative  has 
been  in  each  case  identically  good,  so  the  first  and  third  copies  will 
in  each  negative  appear  identically  bad.  We  will  deal  with  the 
"flat"  or  first  copy.  Here  we  want  to- increase  the  contrast,  and 
this  may  be  done  "on  the  basis  of  any  of  the  variations  previously 
mentioned.  In  our  previous  experiments  we  have  seen  that  the 
hgh  lights  were  right  in  this  No.  1  copy,  but  the  shadows  too 
heavily  dotted ;  now  if  we  cut  down  the  exposure,  but  use  the  same 
stop  e-30,  it  will  put  right  the  shadows,  but  the  high  lights  will 
suffer  and  not  be  sufliciently  closed.  Therefore  we  alter  the  stop  by 
enla'ging  it  to,  my,  p-20,  and  shorten  the  exposure  to,  say,  sir  minutes. 


The  high  lights  may  then  be  found  cloned  up  to  the  required  Mtcnt 
and  the  shadow  dots  reiluced  to  the  exact  requirMBcntii.  (>f  courM> 
in  praetice,  to  ascertain  the  exact  «  value  of  the  atop  and  expotur* 
re<iuired  may  need  several  exiieriment*,  but,  once  aicrrtainnt,  thry  art 
universal  for  similar  "  flat"  coi)ieB. 

The  " hard"  or  " heavy  "  copies  that  need  cutting  into  now  rmnain 
to  be  dealt  with;  we  have  seen  that,  expo«<Ki  under  our  fimt  con- 
dition, the  negatives,  while  correct  in  the  high  lights,  were  too  weak 
in  the  shadows,  and,  having  retained  our  three  copies  all  along,  we 
shall  observe  that,  when  we  corrected  our  working  to  suit  the  "  flat" 
copy,  our  heavy  one  became  more  unsatisfactory  in  the  negative  than 
before,  for,  while  the  high  lights  became  nearly  solid,  the  sbadow* 
became  blanks.  Although  apparent,  we  may  point  out  that,  if 
we  fall  back  upon  our  original  stop,  <^30,  and,  instead  of  giving 
ten  minutes,'  increase  it  to  fifteen,  we  make  a  distinct  gain  m  the 
shadow,  but  lose  on  the  high  lights ;  and,  to  meet  this  ease,  we  must 
reduce  the  stop  to,  say,  e-40,  this  will  cut  up  the  shadows  more,  and, 
by  extending  the  time,  say,  to  fiftem  minutes,  will  bring  up  the  bigh 
lights  to  the  required  density,  and,  having  ascertainetl  once  for  all 
the  stop  e-value  and  time  of  exposure  for  heavy  copies,  this  beooous, 
as  before,  universal  for  similar  copies. 

In  actual  practice,  place  your  copies  in  three  classes,  which  will 
be  treated  somewhat  as  follows :— "  Flat,"  e-20,  exposure  six  minutes ; 
good  copies,  e-30,  exposure  ten  minutes ;  "  hard,"  e-40,  exposure 
fifteen  minutes.  It  will  be  found  convenient  to  have  marked  and 
numbered  upon  the  side  of  the  tailboard  of  the  camera  suitable 
divisions,  numbered  from  the  centre  of  the  lens  to  the  back,  and  to 
have  a  corresponding  and  proportionate  scale  rngrared  on  the  lens 
mount,  both  drawn  out  from  actual  measurements,  and  numbered 
proportionately  to  the  tailboard. 

Having  focussed,  whatever  the  scale  of  reduction  or  enlargement 
may  be,  with  regard  to  the  copy,  one  has  then  simplv  to  observe 
what  particular  number  of  the  scale  upon  the  tailboard  the  ground 
glass  falls  nearest  to,  and  the  operator  is  immediately  and  infallibly 
told  what  stop  is  required  to  give  a  satisfactory  result  without  the 
slightest  calculation.  He  simply  turns  his  iris  to  a  numb<-r  corre- 
sponding to  the  position  of  the  ground  glass  upon  the  tailboard, 
which,  if  the  calculations  have  been  made  aright,  means  that  the 
iris  aperture  is  equal  to  e-30  (or  whatever  proportion  of  the  exten- 
sion you  may  find  it  necessary  to  adopt).  Instead  of  having  three 
scales  for  the  three  grades  of  copies,  adopt  the  course  of  using,  sar, 
one  or  two  numbers  higher  on  the  iris  than  indicated  on  the  tail- 
board when  the  copy  is  weak,  and  one  or  two  numbers  lower  when 
heavy — the  exact  difference  must  be  the  outcome  of  your  funda- 
mental experiments.  EnwiN  C.  Middlbton. 


BONTOEN'S  PHOTOGRAPHY  OF  THE  INVISIBLE. 
[Journal  of  the  Sociotj  of  Arti^.I 
DuRiKG  the  past  month  every  one  has  heard  ot  the  photogrsphie  disoovery 
of  Professor  Bontgen,  of  Wiirzburg.  The  word  photography  signiSM 
drawing  by  the  aid  of  light,  and  while  all  are  familiar  with  ordinary 
photography,  in  whioh  common  daylight  or  artificial  light  is  employed, 
it  is  because  Professor  Il<>ntgen  has  not  used  ordinary  light,  and  beoanw 
the  resnita  he  has  obtained  have,  in  some  respects,  been  very  extraordinary, 
that  his  discovery  has  caused  such  a  considerable  sensation  throogboal 
the  world. 

In  this  connexion  it  is  interesting  to  ascertain  exactly  what  we  mean 
by  the  word  "  light."  Every  tyro  in  science  is  aoquaioted  with  the  elassio 
experiment  of  Newton,  in  whioh  the  white  light  proceeding  from  the  sun, 
or  from  an  electric  lantern,  is  split  up  by  means  of  a  prism  into  tbe 
familiar  colours  of  the  spectrum. 

However,  the  spectrum  that  is  visible  to  the  human  eye  does  not  by 
any  means  comprise  the  whole  of  the  radiations  that  proceed  from  sneh  a 
source  of  light  as  the  sun  or  the  electric  arc.  At  one  end  o(  the  spectrum, 
beyond  the  dark-red  portion,  there  are  rays  uf  radiant  heat  which  do  net 
affect  the  optic  nerve,  but  which  can  be  telt  by  other  nerves  of  oar  bodies, 
and  the  existeuoe  of  which  is  easily  made  apparent  by  means  ot  a  delicate 
thermometer.  At  the  other  cud  of  the  spectrum — at  the  end  of  greater 
refrangibility,  as  it  is  calle.d — beyond  the  extreme  violet,  there  are  dark 
waves  called  the  ultra-violet  rays,  which,  though  invisible  in  thamselvee, 
have  strong  chemical  effect  upon  sensitive  photo^^raphio  film^,  and  can  be 
made  actually  visible  to  the  e\e  by  means  of  the  flaoresoeooe  that  they 
excite  in  certain  substances.  For  instance,  if  the  spectrum  is  thrown 
upon  a  piece  of  paper  which  has  been  painted  with  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  quinine,  the  violet  end  is  greatly  prolongel,  and  it  is  thus  possible  to 
see  much  that  previously  was  totally  invisible.  As  is  well  known,  light 
consists  of  vibrations  of  tbe  ether  tliat  fills  all  spaoe.  There  can  be  slow 
vibrations  of  Urg«  wave-length,  as  It  {<  ealled,  and  there  oan  he  rapid 
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Tibrations  of  infinitesimal  dimensions.  Some  of  the  long  waves  experi- 
mentally demonstrated  by  Hertz  and  Oliver  Lodge,  which,  in  accordance 
with  Maxwell's  electro-magnetic  theory,  are  identical  in  every  particular, 
except  size  and  frequency,  with  those  with  which  we  see,  may  be  miles  in 
length,  and  vibrate  but  a  few  hundreds  of  times  per  second.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  scale,  the  length  of  waves  of  ultra-violet  light  can  only 
be  measured  in  milliontbs  of  an  inch,  and  their  rate  of  vibrations  in 
b  illions  per  second. 

The  fact  is  that,  without  speoial  appliances,  the  human  optic  nerve 
taken  cognisance  of  but  a  very  minute  portion  of  the  radiations  that  pro- 
ceed from  any  luminous  body  ;  and,  though  the  word  "  light"  in  popular 
phraseology  is  restricted  only  to  such  radiations  as  aSect  our  eyes,  in  a 
more  scientific  sense  it  includes  much  more. 

The  photography  of  the  invisible  presents  no  novelty.  For  years 
astronomers  have  employed  the  photographic  plate  for  the  purpose,  by 
means  of  the  cumulative  effect  of  long  exposure,  of  recording  the  exist- 
ence of  stars  which,  owing  to  their  enormous  distance  from  the  earth, 
are  quite  invisible  to  the  eye,  even  through  the  most  powerful  telescope. 
It  is  also  years  since  Captain  Abney  succeeded  in  the  very  delicate  experi- 
ment of  photographing  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  in  a  perfectly  dark  room, 
by  means  of  infra  red  heat  radiations  that  proceeded  from  the  kettle  itself. 
Again,  photographs  of  both  invisible  ends  of  the  spectrum  have  been 
common  enough  in  connexion  with  researches  in  spectrum  analysis. 

The  radiations  employed  by  Professor  Kiintgen  in  his  photography 
appear,  however,  to  differ  considerably  from  any  in  the  spectra  of  luminous 
bodies,  as  also  from  those  produced  by  Hertz.  Indeed,  at  present  it  is 
uncertain  whether  the  Biintgen  rays  are  of  the  nature  of  light  at  all. 
They  have  the  pecularity  that,  unlike  light,  they  appear  to  be  incapable  of 
refraction  by  a  prism  or  lens,  or  of  anything  but  very  imperfect  reflection. 
Their  not  being  amenable  to  refraction,  at  any  rate  to  an  appreciable 
extent,  may  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  they  consisted  of  very 
long  waves  similar  to  those  of  radiant  heat ;  but  against  this  theory  we 
have  the  fact  that  they  act  upon  photographic  films  far  more  strongly 
than  do  the  latter,  and  also  that  even  a  delicate  thermopile  gives  no 
evidence  of  their  producing  a  rise  in  temperature.  It  seems  more  pro- 
bable that  they  more  nearly  resemble  the  ultra-violet  rays,  though  here 
the  absence  of  refraction  can  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that 
their  wave-length  is  so  exceedingly  short  as  to  be  oamparable  to  the  size 
of  the  ultimate  atoms.  It  has  been  suggested  .Sit,  whereas  ordinary  light 
consists  of  what  are  known  as  transverse  waves  oi  the  ether,  waves  similar 
to  those  existing  in  the  sea,  in  which  a  particle  of  water  moves  vertically 
up  and  down  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  m  which  the  wave  is  travelling, 
the  Eontgen  rays  consist  of  longitudinal  ether  waves  more  closely  re- 
sembling the  waves  of  sound,  in  which  a  particle  of  air  vibrates  backwards 
and  forwards  in  the  same  direction  that  the  sound  is  moving.  Or,  again, 
it  is  conceivable  that  the  Bontgen  rays  have  no  resemblance  to  light, 
sound,  or  other  wave  motion  at  all,  and  that  they  are  more  nearly  akin  to 
the  original  and  abandoned  corpuscular  theory  of  Newton,  and  consist  of 
particles  either  of  very  attenuated  matter  or  of  the  ether  itself  moving  in 
rectilinear  streams  at  enormous  velocities. 

A.  A.  C.  SwiNTON,  A.M.I.C.E.,  M.I.E.E. 

(To  be  continued.) 


WATKINS'  DEVELOPING  COMPETITION. 

[Repobt  by  Alfred  Watkins.] 

In  this  report  I  endeavour  to  set  down  the  actual  results  attained  by 
competitors,  and  not  intrude  my  own  opinions  or  experiences,  which  are 
added  in  parenthesis  where  explanation  seems  necessary. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  two  halves  (A  and  B)  of  one  exposure  were 
to  be  developed  by  different  methods.  The  main  conditions  were  that 
the  corresponding  high  lights  were  to  be  equal  in  density,  and  that 
unexposed  strips  of  the  halves  should  show  no  fog  or  equal  fog.  The 
results  to  be  judged  by  piints;  and  therefore,  in  speaking  of  density  or 
gradation,  I  refer  to  the  evidence  of  prints  from  the  negatives. 

When  I  speak  of  •'  change  of  gradation."  I  mean  that  A  and  B  coincide 
as  regards  density  in  one  tone,  other  tones  being  unequal.  It  is  obvious 
that,  when  all  tones  in  A  are  denser  than  all  corresponding  tones  in  B, 
no  change  of  gradation  is  proved  by  the  prints.  I  have  recorded  change 
of  gradation  in  each  case  where  it  occurs,  whether  the  conditions .  are 
complied  with  or  not.     Seventeen  competitors  sent  in  thirty  results. 

To  sum  up  :  Four  competitors — Messrs.  B.  J.  Edwards,  Ben  Edwards, 
Sterry,  and  Channon — have  shown  decided  change  of  gradation  without 
fog.  Three  out  of  these  used,  for  the  one  half,  strong  (w  grains  or  over  to 
ounce)  pyro  developers  ;  in  two  cases,  with  much  bromide ;  in  one  case, 
Mr.  Sterry,  with  minimum  bromide  (J  grain  to  ounce).  The  fourth  com- 
petitor (Mr.  Ben  Ed«ardp)  used,  for  the  two  lialves.  nyro  developprs 
identical,  exca^it  that  one  ojutained  bromiie,  and  ihe  uLher  little  or  none. 


(This  means  of  attaining  change  of  gradation  is  important.  I  exhibited  an 
exactly  similar  example  at  the  Photo  Club,  when  Judges'  decision  was 
given.  It  must  not  be  presumed  that  variations  in  amount  of  bromide 
will  always  give  change,  or  that  it  can  be  done  with  all  plates.  It  may 
perhaps  be  described  as  developing  a  slow  pUle  with  developer  at  the 
verge  of  fogging  point,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  this  principle  was  not 
followed  by  allfour  competitors.) 

All  the  four  competitors  used  comparatively  slow  plates,  and  three 
(Mr.  Sterry  being  the  exception)  stopped  development  of  one-half  before 
lowest  tones  were  out  (a  procedure  which  always  secures  change  of 
gradation). 

Messrs.  B.  J.  Edwards  and  Channon's  examples  all  bear  a  glossy 
surface  on  the  strongly  developed  halves  (not  the  other  halves),  also 
sixteen  (ammonia  carbonate  half),  but  no  other  examples  do, 

Mr.  Channon's  examples  (glossy  surface  halves)  all  bear  a  number  of 
spots  of  metallic  silver,  quite  absent  in  corresponding  halves.  (Does  not 
this  give  a  hint  of  a  reducing  action  with  these  developers,  for  reduced 
negatives  have  a  similar  glossy  surface  ?  In  looking  over  my  own  ex- 
periments, in  which  identity  of  gradation  has  been  secured,  in  comparing 
strong  with  weak  developers,  I  find  no  instance  of  a  glossy  surface.  I  need 
scarcely  add  that  I  am  not  doubting  the  genuineness  of  Messrs.  Edwards 
and  Channon's  examples,  but  think  this  might  give  a  clue  to  the 
abnormal  developing  action.) 

To  deal  with  the  remainmg  competitors,  three  (228,  203,  45)  have 
shown  change  of  gradation  with  unequal  fog  present. 

One  competitor  (23)  has  secured  change  by  previous  soaking  in  bi- 
chromate of  potash. 

Two  competitors  (59  and  52)  show  absolute  identity  of  gradation  with 
different  developers. 

Two  others  (35  and  37)  only  escape  identity  of  gradation  by  a  mere 
shade,  37  being  metol  compared  with  pyro. 

Halation, — The  power  of  obviating  this  by  development  is  proved  b.v 
Mr.  Sterry  (the  most  striking  example),  and  Messrs.  Channon  and 
Marriage.  The  two  first  prevent  halation  with  strong  pyro,  the  third 
with  the  aid  of  ammonium  carbonate.  Mr.  Sterry  proves  that  bromide  is 
not  necessary  for  this  purpose  by  using  only  J  grain  to  ounce,  but  he 
uses  no  alkali,  except  that  which  may  be  in  the  sulphite  of  soda. 

Detailed  Eesults. 
(The  figures  indicate  grains  to  ounce.) 

No.  250.  B.  J.  Edwards. — Edwards  landscape  plate,  exposed  2,  4,  8, 
16,  32,  64,  128,  256  seconds  to  candle  at  three  feet,  i,  pyro,  IJ ;  meta- 
bisulphite,  IJ ;  carb.  soda,  18 ,  bromide,  J ;  appeared  one  minute, 
developed  four  minutes.  B,  pyro,  8 ;  metabisulphite.  8  ;  earb.  soda, 
76 ;  bromide,  16 ;  appeared  three  minutes,  developed  nine  minutes. 
Result :  a  very  decided  change  of  gradation,  highest  tones,  equal,  IS  the 
shortest  gradation,  no  fog,  lowest  tones  all  developed  out  in  A,  but  not 
in  B. 

No.  249,  251.  B.  J.  Edwards. — Conditions  and  results  same  as  above. 
(There  is  no  over-exposure  in  above  examples,  the  highest  tone  has 
received  no  more  exposure  than  the  sky  in  a  correctly  exposed  land- 
scape.) 

No.  246.  Ben  E.  Edwards,  —  Edwards's  med.  iso.  plate,  subject, 
gradations,  il,  Edwards' pyro  and  potash,  three  minutes.  B,  as  above 
(used  second  time)  with  bromide  added,  six  minutes.  Result :  decided 
change  of  gradation,  not  so  great  as  200,  B  the  shortest  gradation,  no 
fog,  lowest  tones  developed  out  in  A,  but  not  in  B. 

No.  54.  J.  Sterry.— J,  pyro,  OJ  ;  sulphite,  24;  bromide,  J;  appeared  in 
twenty-five  minutes,  developed  seventy-five  minutes.  B,  metol,  3J  ; 
bromide,  h  ;  carb,  pot.,  12  ;  sulphite,  36  ;  image  flashed  out,  developed 
ninety  seconds.  Subject :  four  gradations  all  in  period  of  over-exposure 
amounting  almost  to  reversal.  Result :  marked  change  of  gradation,  B 
all  tones  much  alike  and  buried  in  halation,  A  free  from  halation  and 
fair  gradation,  no  fog  in  either  ;  Cadett  ord.  plate. 

No.  6.  J.  Sterry. — .i,  pyro,  12  ;  sulphite,  48  ;  bromide,  J  ;  appeared  in 
sixteen  minutes,  developed  forty  minutes.  B,  rodiual,  12  ;  sulphite,  48  ; 
bromide,  J ;  appeared  thirty-four  seconds,  developed  twelve  minutes. 
Subject:  lour  gradations,  full  exposure.  Result:  marked  change  of 
gradation,  B  great  halation  in  upper  tones,  A  free  from  halation,  no  fog 
in  either  ;  Cadett  ord.  plate. 

No.  230.  H  J,  Channon. — Ilford  ord.  plate,  landscape  subject.  A, 
pyro,  10  ;  sulphite,  40  ;  bromide,  C  ;  ammonia,  3  ;  appeared  in  twenty 
minutes,  developed  twenty-six  minute*.  B,  pyro,  1  ;  sulphite,  4 ; 
bromide,  J;  ammonia,  2;  appeared  eighteen  seconds,  developed  105 
seconds.  Result :  highest  lights  do  not  quite  match,  but  there  i-.  a 
marked  change  of  gradation,  no  fog,  slight  halation  in  B,  none  in  A,  botu 
under  developed  negatives. 

Four  other  similar  examples  by  same  competitor,  none  matching  in 
high  lights,  but  all  showing  marked  change  in  gradation.  One  of  them, 
remarkable  for  A,  taking  three  hours  to  develop,  6  grains  of  bromide 
being  added,  no  mjre  change  of  gradation  in  this  example  than  in  the 
others.  All  Mr.  Channon's  examples,  except  one  imir,  are  thin,  tue 
lowest  tones  in  A  not  being  developed  out. 

No.  44.  VV.  Kiiller. — Four  gradations,  Ilford  Empress  plate.  A,  1  grahi 
pvrn  soda,  with  J  grain  bromide  at  temperature  70°.  B,  10  grains  pyro 
soda,  with  4j[  gramn  bromide  at  temperature  50''.     Result :  no  change  of 
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gradation  §hown,  all  tones  in  A\  being  denser  than  corresponding  in  B. 
A  very  yellow  image  which  visually  shows  change  of  gradation,  but  not 
when  tested  bv  printine. 

No.  228.  C.  A.  BriRhlman.  —  Cadett  ord.  plates,  landscape  sabject 
much  under-exposed,  half  second  exposure  for  sky  only.  .^,  metol.  B, 
pyro  ammonia,  IJ  grains.  Besult  :  density  of  sky  equal,  an  apparent 
change  of  graiation,  A  having  foreground  detailed  out,  and  in  B  detail 
is  not  developed  ou'..  A  slightly  fogged,  B  not. 

Nos.  252,  253.  251.  Same  as  abcve,  but  exposure  one,  three,  and  four 
seconds.  Result:  no  change,  all  tones  slightly  denser  in  A,  which  has 
slight  fog. 

No.  255.— Same  as  above,  but  exposure  five  seconds.  Result :  alight 
apparent  change,  but  A  i«  fogged,  not  B. 

No.  58.  A.  Thickott.— Four  gradations,  Ilford  spec,  rapid.  A,  glycin. 
B,  eikonogen.  Result:  no  change,  every  tone  of  B  slightly  denser 
than  A. 

No.  60.  W.  Richardson  — Landsoaps  subject,  Ilford  iso.  plate.  .1,  pyro 
ammonia,  2.  B,  pyro  soda,  2.  Result:  no  change,  B  being  denser 
throughout,  no  fog. 

No.  59.  W.  Richardson.— As  above.  A,  pyro  soda,  1.  B,  pyro  am- 
monia, 1.     Result :  identity  in  all  gradations,  no  fog. 

No.  10.  E.  Marriage.— Architectural  subject,  Edwards's  med.  iso.  A, 
pyro  soda  with  ammonium  carb.,  3.J ;  bromide,  1.  B,  pyro  soda,  2i| ; 
bromide,  },.  K»sult:  no  change  of  gradation  shown,  B  denser  in  all 
gradations,  slight  fog  and  halation,  A  no  fog  or  halation. 

No.  .35.  Miss  Silk.  ^Interior,  Imperial  ord.  plate.  A,  velox  (normal). 
7;,  velox  slightly  diluted  and  1 J  grains  bromide.  Result,  no  change.  A, 
a  shade  denser  throughout  than  B.     No  fog. 

No.  203.  W.  Robbie.— Both  A  and  B  badly  fogged  and  thin.  Slight 
change. 

No.  204.  W.  Robbie.— Landscape,  Gem  Plate.  A,  pyro  ammonia.  B, 
metol. 

No.  205.  As  above.— .^,  metol  followed  by  ferrous  oxalate.  B,  metol. 
Results  of  last  two  no  change,  all  tones  shade  denser  in  A,  but  pUtes  too 
stained  for  reliable  test. 

No.  45.  G.  Cosser.— Four  tones,  Ilford  ord.  ^,  pyro  ammonia.  B, 
pvro  soda.  Result :  both  badly  fogged ;  B,  outrageously  so,  change  of 
gradation. 

No.  23.  G.  R.  Turner. —Ilford  iso.  med.  ;  soile  of  tones.  A,  pyro  soda, 
B.  soak  in  3  grain  bichromate  potash  for  six  minutes,  then  developed 
hydroquinone.  Besult :  change  of  gradation,  upper  tones  equal,  no  fog. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  reduction  process,  but  interesting. 

No.  52.  0.  J.  Slater.— Landscape,  Ilford  ord.  A,  pyro  soda,  "  weak  in 
pyro ;  "  B,  pyro  soda  "  strong  in  pyro."  Result,  absolute  i  lentity  in  all 
gradations.    No  fog. 

No  231.  S.  E.  Keif.— Landscape.  A,  pyro  soda.  B,  pyro  metol. 
Result ;  two  exceedingly  faint  negatives  of  about  equal  density  and 
gradation,  the  united  density  of  the  skies  far  less  than  the  fog  in  un- 
exposed slip  of  No.  45. 

No.  221.  G.  Wilkes. -Interior,  Marion  film.  A,  hydroquinone  and 
eikonogen.  li,  Hydroquinone.  Result :  no  change  proved.  A  is  much 
denser  in  high  light,  but  lower  tones  are  also  dense.  Attempt  was  made 
to  match  the  shadows,  fog  about  equal. 

No.  226.  G.  Wilkes.— Four  tones,  old  Carbutt  film.  A,  hydroquinone 
and  eikonogen.  H.  hydroquinone.  Result ;  no  change.  All  tones  in  B 
denser  than  corresnondiog  tones  in  A.     No  fog. 

No.  37.  G  L.  Wood. -Four  tones,  Paget  xxx.  A,  pyro,  2 ;  bromide, 
i  ;  carb.  soda,  12,  in  satu'ated  sol.  of  soda  sulphite ;  appeared  in  three 
minutes,  developed  12  minutes  B,  metol,  2  ;  bromide,  2  ;  carb.  soda, 
24,  in  saturated  sol.  soda  sulphite  ;  appeared  in  IJ  minutes,  developed 
24  minutes.  Result:  absolute  identity  in  three  upper  tones,  but  lower 
tone  of  A  a  mere  shade  the  denser.  Slight  fog  in  both,  a  shade  the  most 
in  B.     Both  halves  same  colour. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND. 

For  many  years  a  desire  has  existed  among  a  large  number  of  pro- 
fessionals in  the  West  of  Scotland,  that  some  association  should  be 
formed,  having  tor  its  object  the  prevention  of  trade  abuses  and  the 
deiling  with  many  minor  matters  which  so  frequently  arise  affecting  the 
interests  of  professional  photographers. 

In  the  past,  several  attempts  were  made  to  organize  such  a  society, 
aU  of  which  unfortunately,  however,  proved  futile. 

We  are  pleased  to  note,  ho  vever,  that  quite  reonntly  such  a  scheme  has 
tiken  prictical  r^ot,  and  that  at  a  mietin<?  held  last  week,  which  was 
attend'-d  by  a  good  number  of  the  professional  wirkers  in  the  West  of 
Soitland,  it  was  decided  to  form  ouch  a  soniety  with  a  membership  of 
masters  only.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  George  Beli  has  kiudly  consented  to 
ai;t  as  Secretary,  and  a  meeting  will  be  held  at  an  early  date  to  frame  rules 
and  elect  oflice-bearers. 

Some  misconception  seems  to  exist  re  Glasgow  International  FiXhibitions 
which  are  announced,  for  there  are  to  be  two.  Readers  of  The  British 
.lotRN.u.  fiF  PnoToriiuPHV  must  not  confound  the  fixture  which  has  been 
arranged  bv  the  magistrates  and  town  cocnoi!  of  the  city,  and  which  will 
be  held  in  Camphill  House,  situated  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  with  the 
m->'e  important  fixture  which  is  to  be  held  iu  The  Fine  Art  Institute 


daring  the  monthe  of  September  and  October  IR97.     The  littf  will  b«  • 
vorv  important  Kxbibition  and  will  include  lantrn  leetorM  nifbU* 

Mr.  William  Riddell,  late  of  the  firm  of  Uiddell  A  Bm,  8t  TiiMMi- 
street,  Glasgow,  starts  business  on  his  own  aeooant  at  an  earljr  date. 


THE  W.  H.  HARBISON  FUND  APPEAL. 
FiBST  List  or  Contribotionh. 

Rev.  Chas.  J.  Taylor 

R.  P.  Drage,  Esq 

H.  J.  Channon,  Esq ,. 

W.  T.  White,  Esq 

Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert      

Mr.  George  Davison 

Messrs.  Illingworth  it  Co 

Per  The  Editor  of  Toe  British  Jodbmai,  or  Photo- 
OKAPHX— Chapman  Jones 
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(But  (Btjitotml  Etihlt. 

The  New  Photoobaput. 

B/  A.  B.  Cbatwod.  London  :  Downej  t  Co.,  Tork-itrwt,  Corwt  Omfdao. 
Mb.  Chatwoop's  book  consists  of  four  parts,  Part  I.  being  d«Tot«(l 
to  a  r^sunii  of  the  work  of  Riintgen,  Gifford,  and  Swinton  with  the 
X  rays,  and  Part  11.  mainly  to  Ives's  system  of  photo-chromoscopy. 
Retinal  imprHssions  and  "  spirit "  photography,  so  called,  are  treated 
of  in  Part  III.  We  note  that  Mr.  Uhatwoml  claims  to  liATe  aacceedad 
in  projecting,  from  the  retina,  a  devtdopable  image  on  to  a  senaitira 
plate  years  hefore  "  Dr."  Ingles  IJogcrs  publi.shcd  hi«  commonica- 
tions  on  the  same  subject  in  a  contemporary.  \a  regards  "spirit" 
photography,  Mr.  Chatwood  shows  how  fraudulent  photographs  of 
"  spirits"  may  be  produced, and  his  attitude  towards  this  mucn-debated 
matter  is  that  of  one  anxious  to  have  opportunities  of  investigatinff 
the  alleged  phenomena.  Anaglyphs  are  briefly  described  in  Part  IV. 
The  book,  which  sells  at  Is.,  has  evidently  been  hastily  compiled ; 
but  it  has  been  well  done,  and,  aided  by  some  excellent  illustration*, 
is  one  that  will  probably  make  a  successful  appeal  to  the  general 
as  distinguished  from  the  photographic  public. 


"PBIMns"   NOVBLTIBS. 
W.  Batcher  &  Son,  Blukheath. 

Messbs.  Bctcheb,  with  unceasing  enterprise,  are  early  in  the  field 
with  several  useful  novelties  which  are  likely  to  find  favour  with 
amateur  photographers  during  the  ensuing  season. 

The  "  Pbimds  "  Indicators. — These,  which  may  be  fitted  to  any 
dark  slides,  are  designed  to  obviate  the  risk  of  double  exposure. 
They  are  made  in  brass,  with  an  ivory  moving  tablet.  They  are 
fitted  into  the  end  of  a  dark-slide  frame  so  that  the  little  spring  pro- 


^"pRiMusl|^         iJPKrarr^ 


jects  into  the  rabbet,  ind  are  held  in  position  in  the  frame  by  the 
screws.  In  use  :— After  the  dark  slide  is  filled  with  plates,  push  the 
ivory  tablet  across  the  opening,  so  that  the  word  "  exposed  is  hid 
from  view,  then  close  the  shutter  of  the  slide  which  holds  the  tablet 
in  this  position  ;  immediately  the  dark  slide  is  opened  in  the  camera, 
the  tablet  slips  across  the  opening  and  the  word  "  exposed  "  appears. 

The  "Pbimi  s"  Tcbntabi.e  and  UnivbrsalTbipod  Head.- Thia 
arrangement  supplies  all  the  conveniences  of  a  ball-and-socket  joint 
without  working  loose  or  slipping  at  an  awkward  moment,  and  also 
that  of  the  ordinary  turntable.  It  consists  of  a  metal  plate  similar 
to  an  inverted  saucer,  which  is  fixetl  by  means  of  screws  to  the  baae- 
board  of  the  camera,  which  must  be  pariially  cut  away  in  order  to 
receive  it.  Working  close  into  this  "  dish,"  as  it  may  be  termed,  is  a 
metal  disc  attached  to  the  dish  by  means  of  a  washer  of  large  sue 
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nd  a  Bcrew.     ThU  disc  carries  the  requisite  openings  into  which  the 
egs  of  the  tripod  are  fitted.     A  cam-^ra  fitted  with  such  a  tripod 


head  can  he  moved  about  jut-t  as  thought  on  a  hall  and  socket  joint, 
•with  the  advantage,  that  by  tightening  the  binding  screw  it  may  be 
secured  rigidly  in  any  position  required,  and  there  is  no  danger  of 
shifting  until  the  screw  is  released. 

The  "  Primus  "  Tripod  Point. — This  point  keeps  the  stand  from 
slipping  on  smooth  surfaces,  and  at  the  same  time  has  no  detachable 
parts  to  get  lost. 

It  consists  of  an  ordinary  point  as  now  used  in  the  field,  and  a 
rubber  button  or  half  sphere,  carried  by  a  brass  outer  sleeve,  which 
is  drawn  out  over  the  ordinary  point,  and  is  kept  in  position  by  a  flot 


and  pin  when  working  upon  smooth  surfaces.  The  use  of  the  points 
prevents  the  tripod  from  slipping,  no  matter  how  smooth  the  surface. 
The  weight  scarcely  exceeds  the  ordinary  point.  They  also  form 
a  protection  to  the  points  when  the  stand  is  folded  up,  preventing 
their  damaging  or  scratching  other  articles  or  the  clothing.  Being 
all  one,  they  form  part  of  the  stand,  and  cannot  be  detached,  either 
intentionally  or  by  accident. 

How  TO  Assist  the  Sight. 

J.   H.   steward,  403  &  457  Strand,  W.O. 

This  is  a  clearly  written  little  pamphlet  of  some  fifty  pages,  giving,  in 
simple  language,  a  short  description  of  the  various  defects  of  vision, 
with  test  types  and  instructions  for  self-testing,  liesides hints  on  the 
preservation  and  improvement  of  the  eyesight,  there  is  a  chapter  on 
eyesight  in  relation  to  rifle  shooting  by  an  old  contributor  to  our 
columns,  Mr.  G.  R.  Baker. 


ftetD0  antr  ^oteg« 

Mb.  Valestine  Blanchabd  has  removed  to  Meadow  Lea,  Heruecominon, 
near  Canterbury. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Bliss,  Grantham,  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  one  who  has 
negatives  of  Moxley  Priory  or  Knaresborough  Castle. 

Mr.  Walter  Tvler,  of  Waterloo-road,  will  sliortly  have  ready  a  series  of 
lantern  slides,  and  an  accompanying  lecture,  dealing  with  Dr.  Jameson's 
Transvaal  adventiu'es. 

Royal  PHOTOGUAi-Hic  Societt. — Photo  -  niechanical  meeting,  Tuesday, 
March  17,  at  12,  Hanover-square,  at  eight  p.m.  Screens /or  Process  Work 
and  A  Note  on  Photogravure,  by  Captain  Collardon. 

New  Cameha  Club  koh  SHEEBNES9.^At  a  meeting  held  at  Sheerness  on  the 
7th  inst.  a  club  was  formed  called  the  "Sheerness  Camera  Club."  The  next 
general  meeting  will  be  held  ou  March  21  to  consider  the  rules  now  being 
formed  by  the  Committee. 


The  Photograi'HIc  Cujb.— The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be 
held  in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.  C. ,  at  eight  o'clock 
on  Wednesday  evening,  March  18.  Subject,  The  New  Photoaraphy :  Notes 
on  the  X  Rays,  loith  I llustratioiis  by  various  Workers,  Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward. 
Visitors  will  be  welcomed  by  the  members. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  the  Kev.  H.  J.  Palmer,  M.A.,  an  old 
and  highly  esteemed  member  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Asso- 
ciation, of  which  he  was  formerly  Secretary.  Mr.  Palmer  made  many  con- 
tributions to  photographic  knowledge,  which,  no  doubt,  our  older  readers 
can  recall.     He  was  sixty-one  years  of  age. 

The  Photogbaphehs'  Benevolent  Association. — The  annual  general 
meeting  of  this  A8.sociation  was  called  for  February  27,  but,  after  waiting  for 
an  hour,  ami  insnllicient  members  appearing  to  form  a  quorum,  it  was  adjourned 
to  Wednesday,  March  4.  As  there  was  not  a  quorum  at  the  adjourned  meet- 
ing, it  was  decided  to  take  the  busmess,  and  ask  for  confirmation  of  the 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies.  Mr.  A.  Mackie  took  the  chair ;  the  report 
and  balance  slieet  {which  were  si^nt  to  all  members)  were  taken  as  read.  A 
letter  from  Captain  Abney  with  regard  to  the  proposed  transference  of  the 
Pension  Fund  was  read,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  that,  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  sugge.stion  of  Captain  Abney  in  his  letter  of  February  15,  a  new  trustee  be 
appointed  in  his  place.  Mr.  John  Spiller  was  elerted  to  this  vacancy.  The 
Committee  was  re- elected  as  last  year,  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  being  added  to  fill  a 
vacancy  that  had  occurred.  Unfortunately,  the  only  business  of  the  new 
Council  is  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  the  Association,  and  to  arrange  for  a 
transfer  of  its  funds  to  some  other  body. 


Patent  HeM* 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  February  26  and 
March  4,  1896  :— 

Cameras.— No.  4110.  "Improvements  in  Photographic  Cimeras."  H.  C. 
Parkinson. 

KiNEToscoi'io  Photography.— No.  4166.    "A  New  or  Improved  Means  f 
Exhibiting  or  displaying  to  view  Consecutive  Photographs  or  Pictures  of 
Moving  Objects  or  Figures."    H.  W.  Short. 

Photochromy.— No.  4244.  "  A  Method  of  obtaining  Light  of  any  desired 
Colour  for  the  purposes  of  Chromo  photography  without  the  Use  of 
Coloured  Glass  Screens. "     C.  D.  Ahuens. 

PHOTOOHArHic  PLATES. — No.  4286.     "  Improvements  in  the  Manufacture 

Photographic  Plates  of  High  Sensitiveness  to  Dark  Rays  and  Radia- 
tions."   C.  0.  Weber. 

Camera.— No.  4378.    "A  New  and  Improved  Toy  Camera."    H.  C.  Bbaun. 

Shutters. — No.  4380.  "Improvements  in  or  relating  to  Shutters  for  Photo- 
graphic Apparatus."    R.  J.  S.  Simpson. 


MtttuxQ^  of  SociettejS* 


MEETINGS   OF   SOCIETIES   FOR   NEXT   WEEK 


IS- 


IS.. 
18. 
18.. 


Name  of  Society. 


Leeds  Photo.  Society . 
North  Middlesex 


Babjeet 


Biohmond  . 


Sonth  London  

Brixton  and  Olapham 

(ik>8pel  Oak    

Hackney 

North  Surrey    


Royal  Photographic  Society 

Borongh  Polytechnic 

Croydon  Camera  Club   , 

Leytonsione 

Photographic  Clab 


18 Putney.. 


19.. 


Ashton-under-  Ly  ne , . 
Bradford 


Darweu 
Ealing ... 


19 Oldham 

iO Bromley  . 


Liverpool  Amateur 

London  and  Provincial ., 


1^ 


20.. 
21. 


Oroydon  microscopical  .... 
Birkenhead  Photo.  Ajwo.  . 


The  Old  Towns  of  Holland.    W.J.Warren' 
Enlarged  Paper  Negatiien.    H.  Stuart. 

(Display  of  Members'  Slides  before  the 
Rii-limond  Athenaeum  at  the  College 
Hall. 

Holiday    in    North   Wales.      Messrs. 
Allen  and  Fortune 
Collodio-bromide  for  Transpa'^encies.    F. 
\     Goldby. 
General  Meeting. 
Annual  Dinner. 

{  Lantern-slide  Competition  for  the  Wolff 
i      Priae. 

(  Screens  for  Process  Work  and  A  Note  on 
{     Photoqravure.    i^aptain  Collardon. 
Carbfm  Printing.     T.  F.  Bnnce. 
Sixth  Annual  Dinner. 
A  Le7is  and  its  .Action.    H.  P.  Hood. 

New  Ptiotographv .-    .Notes  on  the  X 
Riys,    with    Illustrations   fcy    Various 
••fcers.     H.  Snowden  Ward. 
Annual  Lautern-slide  Competition. 
Annual  Mooting. 

[  Phonographs,  Kineioscopes,  and  the  Kine- 
l      tograpK     Cecil  Wray. 
Lantern-flide    Making    Demonstration. 

George  Latimer. 
Composition:  The  Eye  Camcro  and  Light, 

J.  T   Fairs. 
The    Motion    of  the    Horse,    and    other 
I      Anhnals     in     Nature    and    in     Art. 
{     Eadweard  Muybridge. 
Copying.     K.  C.  Rtpaon. 
Mioro.  photography. 
l)e  ein.ment     8   B.  Webber. 

!K«liibition  of  Members'  Slides,  and  of 
Slides  of  the  New  Photography  lent 
by  A    A.  C.  Swinton, 
Demouetratiou. 


^  ueiis 

(  The  N 
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KOYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
March  10,— Ordinary  Meeting,— The  Earl  of  Crauford,  K.T.  (Vice-President), 
in  the  chair. 

Four  new  members  were  elected,  and  seven  applications  for  membership 
were  received. 

Radiography. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Frishwatbr  exhibited  a  number  of  radiographs  produced  by  means 
of  Messrs.  Newton's  X-ray  focus  tube,  with  an  exposure  of  two  minutes.  The 
tube  was  designed  by  Mr.  Herbert  Jackson,  of  King's  College,  and  had  a  con- 
cave cathode,  the  rays  from  which  were  reflected  from  a  platinum  anode  on  to 
the  plate  and  brought  to  a  focus. 

Mr.  T.  Bi>L,\s  remarked  that  Professor  Oliver  Lodge  had  pointed  out  that  in 
the  case  of  the  X  rays  the  real  radiation  was  from  the  anode,  and  not  from  the 
cathode. 

Mr.  Snowdex  Ward  read  a  note  referring  to  the  construction  of 
vacuum  tubes.  In  designing  a  vacuum  tube  for  the  purposes  of  radio- 
graphy, three  essentials  must  be  borne  in  mind— (1)  Production  of  a 
radiation  as  intense  and  as  concentrated  as  possible ;  (2)  Avoidance  of 
necessity  for  intermission  in  the  exposure ;  (3)  Long  total  life  of  the 
tube.  Having  referred  to  the  two  forms  of  "fatigue"  to  which  vacuum 
tubes  were  subject — temporary  fatigue  causing  the  latter  portion  of  the  period 
of  exposure  to  be  less  efticient  than  the  earlier  part,  and  total  exhaustion 
arising  from  the  slow  but  constant  decrease  of  the  amount  of  residual  gas  in  a 
tube  when  in  action — he  described  a  tube  which  he  had  worked  out,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Robins  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Cossor,  and  which,  he  said,  seemed  to 
prevent  venr  perfectly  the  "fatigue"  of  the  glass,  and  also  to  provide  the 
ideal  form  for  giving  as  large  a  reservoir  as  possible  of  the  residual  gases. 
The  cathode  consisted  of  a  convex  plate  focussing  the  cathode  rays  to  a  point 
some  little  distance  outside  the  tube,  so  that  a  comparatively  small  surface  of 
the  glass  was  bombarded,  and  the  tube  revolved  on  its  axis,  and  the  excited 
portion  of  the  glass  was  thus  constantly  changed.  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  had  sug- 
gested that  the  spot  on  which  the  cathode  rays  fell  should  be  a  surface  convex 
to  the  inside  of  the  tube,  by  which  means  the  X  rays  generated  in  the  glass 
would  be  focussed  to  a  point  situated  at  the  radius  of  the  curve  of  the  tube, 
and  the  whole  of  the  active  rays  would  then  be  practically  under  control,  and 
could  be  used  to  cover  with  fair  exactness  any  desired  space, 

Mr.  Charles  Cosens,  M.R.C.S.,  read  a  paper  on 

Medical  Photo-microghapht. 

He  showed  the  apparatus  used  by  his  colleague,  Mr.  Ronghton,  and  himself, 
»nd  which  he  said  bore  a  distinct  family  likeness  to  that  designed  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Pringle.  As  an  illuminant,  nothing  was  so  satisfactory  as  the  lime- 
liiiht,  and  the  bull's-eye,  or  paralleliser  was  in  the  form  designed  by  Mr. 
Nflson,  which,  when  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  lamp,  threw  almost  parallel 
rdys  into  the  condenser.  As  to  the  position  of  the  condenser,  as  long  as  the 
cone  of  rays  was  not  cut  down  too  much  for  the  objective  in  use,  it  did  not 
matter  where  the  condenser  was  placed,  provided  it  was  central.  With  regard 
to  the  objective,  Zeiss'  apochromatic  lenses,  when  used  with  their  correspond- 
ing eyepieces,  approached  nearer  to  perfection  than  any  others,  but  excellent 
results  could  be  obtained  with  ordinary  achromatic  lenses.  Whichever  class  of 
I.-n8  was  employed,  he  always  used  the  projection  oculars.  To  the  micro- 
photographer  dealing  with  stained  specimens,  a  knowledge  of  orthochromatics 
was  absolutely  essential.  In  developing  a  subject  in  which  detail  was  the  most 
important  point  to  be  brought  out,  he  believed  pyro  ammonia  was  the  most 
satisfactory  agent,  while,  for  "contrast,  hydroquinone  was  preferable. 

Mr.  Edmund  Rocohton,  F.R.C. S.,  explained  a  series  of  lantern  slides  of 
photo-micrographs  of  bacilli,  and  medical  and  surgical  specimens,  and  after  a 
brief  discussion,  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  were  passed,  and  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

March  6, — Mr.  R.  Beckett  in  the  chair. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  through  indisposition,  Mr.  Fresh- 
water acted  in  that  capacity,  and  announced  the  death  of  Mr.  Thom.is 
Samuels,  who  was  well  known  for  his  ingenious  inventions  in  the  matter  of 
changing  appliances,  &c. 

The  New  Photography. 

Mr.  Freshwater  passed  round  some  of  his  latest  shadowgraphs,  the  sharp- 
ness and  detail  in  the  tones  in  which  he  did  not  think  had  been  equalled.  He 
did  not  attribute  this  success  so  much  to  personal  skill  as  to  the  new  focus 
tube.  The  subjects  included  a  number  of  hands  and  arms  containing  foreign 
substances  and  of  more  or  less  surgical  interest. 

Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward  read  a  lew  notes  on  the  new  photography.  He  had 
hoped  to  have  been  able  to  give  in  his  notes  the  results  of  some  original 
observations,  but  had  been  prevented  from  various  causes.  He  had  also 
intended  to  demonstrate  the  exhaustion  of  a  tube,  but  the  pump  for  rapidly 
doing  this  had  not  been  delivered,  and  only  a  mercury  pump  for  the  last 
stages  was  available.  This  was  shown  at  work,  however,  during  the  evening. 
The  lecturer  quoted  abstracts  from  various  sources  on  the  early  experiments  in 
connexion  with  the  subject  that  had  been  made  by  Hunt,  Ricnardson,  &c. 
He  also  described  some  experiments  he  had  made  as  to  the  transparency  of  the 
hand  to  certain  strong  sources  of  light,  but  the  outcome  was  not  satisfactory, 
Lenard  had,  prerious  to  Riintgen's  application,  found  that  the  rays  from  the 
Crookes'  tube  were  able  to  penetrate  the  tube,  that  they  possessed  photo- 
graphic action,  and  that  they  passed  through  certain  opaque  bodies.  Mention 
was  made  of  a  statement  by  Dr.  Shaw  to  the  eilect  that  the  cathode  rays 
within  the  tube  had  no  photographic  action,  which  the  lecturer  thought  very 
important  if  correct.  With  reference  to  tubes,  he  considered  there  was  a 
large  field  open  for  both  private  and  business  enterprise.  Tubes  of  English 
and  German  make  of  various  designs  were  shown,  and  the  improvements  that 
had  been  made  were  pointed  out  As  regards  the  appliances,  &c. ,  the  source 
"f  electricity  might  be  the  street  mains,  a  dynamo,  a  battery  of  suitable  form, 
or  accumulators.  Mr.  Snowdeu  Ward  found  the  latter  very  convenient,  and 
use  was  made  of  them  in  the  present  case.     A  Wimahurst  machine  had  been 


mentioned,  but,  up  to  the  present,  he  bad  not  beard  of  any  inrr—i  is  tb« 
results,  Winuburet  hlmselr  bad  been  derotiog  tome  time  to  the  quMtion,  but 
with  no  better  reeult.  He  was  u*in{  a  (ix-inch  induction  coil,  worklni  it  at 
one  and  a  half,  which  was  quite  latiifactory.  He  bad  producc<l  a  plat*  whl<h 
would  re<luce  the  expoinre  by  one-half. 

Jlr.  Fremhwateb  showed  the  new  focns  tabe,  and  an  expoenra  wai  made  on 
one  of  the  member'a  band*,  in  wbfcb  was  some  broken  iron.  The  poeitJon  of 
these  piecea  waa  plainlr  lean  with  two  minntea'  eipoeare,  but  It  «aa  foa»d 
that  lese  expoanre  woald  bare  aulSced. 

.Mr.  A.  HADDON  had  not  heard  mention  of  Hittorf  in  the  paper,  who  w>a> 
the  first  to  notice  the  effect  which  tbe  cathode  rays  bad  on  | ' 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUR 
March  4,— Mr.  Frank  Haes  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  introduced  Mr.  Walker,  of  Leeds,  to  tbe  meeting,  and  be  wa» 
welcomed.  Mr.  Walker  is  the  guiding  spirit  of  tbe  local  ComaitUe  which 
has  charge  of  the  arrangements  for  the  rorthcomiug  Photographic  Convco- 
tion  to  be  held  in  his  city  from  July  1,1  to  18.  He  ia  ntboeiaatic  about 
the  success  of  the  meeting,  the  programme  for  which  Is  now  completed. 

About  eighty  members  and  friends  of  the  Club  were  pnaeni  to  bear  Ut. 
Ives's  lecture  and  see  his  demonstration  of 

The  PHDTo-cHROMOKora. 

The  Committee  of  the  Club  had  arranged  with  Meaan.  Peto  ft  Radford,  ot 
57b,  Hatton-garden,  to  provide  the  current  for  an  electric  arc  in  the  lanten, 
and  this  firm  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  tbe  satisfactory  nature  of  their 
"  plant. "  A  fine  set  of  accumulators — in  charge  of  a  member  of  the  Ana 
— giving  a  '20-30  ampure  current,  and  a  voltage  of  90,  worked  io  an  efficient 
manner  throughout  the  lecture. 

Mr.  Ives  commenced  by  saying  that  the  photo-chromoaeope  waa  an  optieat 
instrument  which,  by  the  aid  of  the  photographic  proeeaa,  accomplishM  for 
light  and  colour  what  the  phonograph  accompliaDes  for  eonwl,  and  the  kineto- 
scope  for  motion,  but  with  a  greater  degree  of  ncceis,  and  with  far  simpler 
and  cheaper  apparatus.  The  photo-chromoscope  system  waa  baaed  npon  the- 
trichromatic  theory  of  vision,  and  constituted  a  method  of  compoaite  colonr 
photography  by  means  of  three  uncolonred  photographic  images  which  consti- 
tuted a  colour  record  and  synthesis  by  optical  snperpositJon  of  the  three- 
images,  each  illuminated  by  its  appropriate  coloured  lignt.  Tbe  first  snggea- 
tion  of  such  a  method  was  made  by  James  Clerk  Maxwell  in  a  lectare  de- 
livered at  the  Royal  Institution,  London,  May  17,  1861 ;  but  .Maxwell's  lectare 
appeared  to  have  been  totally  forgotten  for  a  space  of  thirty-three  yearst 
during  which  time  the  idea  had  b^n  revived  by  others,  and  for  years  wa» 
credited  to  two  Frenchmen,  Ducos  du  Hauron  and  Charles  Cros.  The  process 
could  not  have  been  carried  out  successfully  when  first  proposed,  beomae  the 
photographic  plates  of  that  time  were  not  eutticiently  colour-sensitive ;  bnt, 
even  after  the  discovery  of  means  for  producing  colour-sensitive  platee,  bo  n»t 
success  was  achieved,  even  experimt-ntally,  until  18S8,  when  tbe  lectnrer  ■ 
pointed  out  and  demonstrated  the  necessity  for  using  quite  different  colour 
filters  for  the  negative  process  and  for  optical  synthesis.  The  photographa 
must  be  made  through  colour  filters  adapted  to  secure  action  by  definite  mix- 
tures of  spectrum  rays,  in  accordance  with  colour-mixture  curves  simitar  to 
those  of  Maxwell,  but  the  synthesis  must  be  accomplished  by  means  of  Bimpl» 
colours  only.  This  fact,  although  of  vital  importance,  had  been  totally  over- 
looked by  Du  Hauron,  Cros,  Lippmann,  and  others,  who  had  tried  to  realise 
successful  processes  of  composite  colour  photography.  According  to  the- 
official  report  of  Maxwell's  lecture,  he,  too,  made  nis  photographs  through 
the  same  colour  filters  that  he  used  for  synthesis :  bnt  there  was  reason  to- 
suspect  that  his  lecture  hail  been  inadeciuately  reported,  and  that  he  dJd  not 
really  make  this  mistake. 

By  the  aid  of  some  beautiful  lantern  experiments,  the  lectnrer  demonstrated! 
the  properties  of  light  and  colour,  and  their  relation  to  the  photographic  pro- 
cess, "rhe  means  of  securing  the  photo-chromoscope  colour  record  by  a  single- 
exposure  on  one  sensitive  plate  was  also  described,  and  the  ima^  of  one  of 
these  records  were  superposed  upon  the  screen  bv  means  of  a  tnple  lantern 
attachment,   reiiroducing  in  splendid  colour  a  dish  of  fruit      PermaasBt 


colour-print  lantern  slides  made  from  the  photo-cbromoecope  negatives 
also  shown,  and  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that,  although  the  lecturer 
had  shown  such  slides  years  ago,  and  published  the  methotl,  which,  in  im- 
portant p.articulars,  was  all  his  own,  it  had  recently  been  claimed  as  new  in 
France  and  Germany.  It  was  an  interesting,  and  might  prove  to  be  a  com 
mercially  valuable,  process ;  but  the  photo-chromoscope  system,  with  its  colour- 
less colour  records,  was  of  far  more  practical  importance  than  any  oUo- 
application  of  the  principle,  because  it  was  the  only  one  that  compared 
favourably  with  the  ordinary  photographic  process  in  simplicity  and  reliabillt]^ 
The  stereoscopic  photo-chromoscope,  not  much  larger  than  an  ordinary  hand 
stereoscope,  and  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  of  its  construction,  was  shown 
to  the  members  at  the  close  of  the  lecture.  Mr.  Ives  suggested  some  of  the 
usefvil  purposes  which  the  invention  promises  to  serve,  as  foBows :— In  the 
first  place,  the  works  of  the  old  masters  can  be  reproJucetl  by  the  instrument 
with  every  touch  and  tone  of  colour  depicted  as  in  the  original  masterpiece. 
The  colour  records,  occupying  little  space,  can  be  stored  in  a  small  cabinetjOr 
readily  sent  from  placn  to  place  for  purposes  of  reference  or  exchange,  afford- 
ing to  the  artist  opportunities  to  study  at  his  leisure,  and  in  the  quiet  of  his 
own  studio,  the  technique  of  the  acknowledged  masters  of  his  proleesioD, 
although  the  original  paintings  may  not  be  accessible  to  him.  Decorative 
work  of  all  kinds  can  be  as  faithfully  reproduce<l  for  the  use  and  study  of 
designers-tapestried  hangings,  mural  paintings,  stained-glass  windows,  furni- 
ture, pottery,  enamels,  kc.  Landscapes  from  aU  parti  of  the  world,  «>d jmr* 
and  valuable  objects  of  scientific  interest  can  also  be  included  in  the  cabinet 
of  colour  records.  It  wUl  even  aid  in  medical  diagnosis  by  acqoaintteg  tbe 
practitioner  with  tbe  actual  appearance  of  skin  disMses,  uid  thdr  ohangw 
from  day  to  day  under  various  conditions,  which  he  has  not  met  wim  m  nia 
own  practice.  It  will  not  be  at  all  surprising  if  its  value  to  the  scienee  and 
practice  of  medicine  shall  prove  to  be  incomparably  greater  than  that  ol  the 
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so-called  New  Photography  with  the  Riintgen  rays.  It  will  even  prove  of 
coiisiderabU-  value,  espeuially  in  that  country  of  great  distances,  America,  to 
many  commercial  travellers,  enabling  them  readily  to  show  to  their  customers 
the  exact  appearance  in  colour  of  objects  of  merchandise  which  are  too  large  or 
too  valuable  to  be  economically  carried  about  as  samples.  It  will  also 
probably  become  an  adjunct  to  every  school  and  college  in  the  world,  not  onlv 
as  a  beautiful  illustration  of  applied  science  and  a  graphic  demonstration  of 
the  principles  of  colour  vision,  but  because  it  will  afford,  by  means  of  colour 
records  of  rare  natural  history  objects  and  peculiar  cabinet  specimens,  a  virtual 
extension  of  the  sohooVs  collection,  which  may  add  enormously  to  its  educa- 
tional value.  Its  application  to  portraiture  is  too  obvious  to  call  for  comment. 
Still  other  useful  applications  have  already  been  suggested,  and  new  ones, 
doubtless,  will  be  as  it  becomes  better  known. 


Brizton  and  Clapbam  Camera  Club. — An  excellent  series  of  slides  of 
Swi.ss  scenery  was  shown  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Whittard,  after  which  the  slides  sent 
in  by  members  for  the  Society's  March  competition  were  exhibited,  and  the 
awards  announced  by  the  .Judges  (Messrs.  J.W.  Coade  (President),  E.  Dockree, 
and  J.  Price),  the  bronze  medal  given  by  the  President  going  to  Mr.  C.  F. 
Archer,  the  prize  slide  being  a  splendid  representation  of  orchids  and  lilies  in 
a  vase.  The  second  prize  (a  silver  spoon  given  by  Mr.  W.  Fraser)  was  won  by 
Mr.  R.  Fisher,  jun.,  a  novice  in  lantern  work,  who  will  probably  become  a 
dangerous  competitor  in  future ;  and  the  third  prize  (a  salad  fork  and  snoon, 
also  presented  by  Mr.  Fraser)  by  Mr.  J.  Gunston,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Whittard 
and  A.  Bedding  being  commended  by  the  Judges. 

Bromley  Camera  Club.— March  6,  Lantern  Evening.— The  following  mem" 
bers  exhibited  slides :— Mr.  R.  W.  James,  M.I.M.E..  Mr.  H.  Bard.  M.A.- 
F.C.S.,  Mr.  E.  H.  Rogers,  Mr.  S.  B.  Webber,  and  Mr.  P.  M.  Smith.  Mr. 
Stanley  Hawkins,  C.E.,  gave  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  working  of  the 
New  Photography,  and  a  number  of  slides  were  put  throush  the  lantern,  Dr. 
Sc:(iTT,  B.  A.,  making  a  few  remarks  on  the  use  of  tlie  New  Photography  to  the 
medical  profession.  Dr.  PL.vYF.vra,  F.L.S.,  also  spoke,  and  handed  round  a 
number  of  prints  taken  by  Professor  Sylvanus  Thompson,  The'iiext  meeting 
of  the  Club  will  be  held  on  the  20th  inst.,  at  the  Club's  rooms  at  the  Literary 
Institute,  when  the  subject  will  be  Development,  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Webber. 

Camera  Clut. — March  5,  the  Earl  of  Crawford  in  the  chair.— Optical 
matters  were  to  the  fore,  and 

Two  New  Lesses 
were  described  by  their  producers,  Mr.  Dali.meveh  and  his  colleague,  Mr- 
H.  L.  Ai.Dis.  The  first  of  these  instruments  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by 
Mr.  Bergheim,  the  well-known  amateur  photographer  of  Vienna,  whose  works 
have  of  late  years  attracted  much  attention  at  the  Pall  Mall  Exhibitions  and 
elsewhere.  We  may  call  to  mind  one  frame  in  particular,  in  which  three  heads 
of  the  same  woman  were  shown,  illustrating  what  could  be  done  with  a  plain 
subject  by  arrangement  of  light,  costume,  and  pose.  Mr.  Bergheim  arrived  at 
that  softness  of  outline  and  detail  in  a  head  which  is  characteristic  of  such  a 
painter  £ia  Greuze,  but  he  found  no  lens  which  would  meet  his  aspirations. 
Every  one  knows  how  a  portrait  lens,  used  for  a  large  head,  will  cause  one 
feature  to  be  sharply  defined,  whilst  its  neighbour  is  fuzzy.  In  this  difficulty 
with  his  tools,  Mr.  Bergheim  fortunately  met  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Dallmeyer, 
and  the  skilled  optician  soon  appreciated  what  was  wanted,  and  saw  how  the 
problem  could  be  .solved.  The  result  of  his  labours  is  found  in  the  Bergheim- 
Dallmeyer  lens,  which  will  be  hailed  with  joy  by  all  photogrjiphers  who  aspire 
to  artistic  portraiture.  The  lens  gives  Uniterm  softness,  and  the  only  persons 
who  are  likely  to  quarrel  with  its  performance  are  the  retouchers,  for  they  will 
find  their  occupation  gone.  Perfect  drawing  and  modelling  of  the  head  and 
•  face  is  practicable  with  the  Bergheim-Dallmeyer  lens,  but  freckles  and  all 
other  facial  blemishes  are  no  longer  emphasised  on  the  negative,  and  therefore 
need  no  pencilling  out.  The  other  lens  is  that  which  has  already  been  intro- 
duced to  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  by  its  author,  Mr.  H.  L.  Aldis,  B.  A. , 
and  it  is  known  as  the  Dallmeyer  Stigmatic.  The  chief  defects  in  the  older 
types  of  lenses — that  is  to  say,  before  the  introduction  of  the  Jena  glass — curva- 
ture of  field  and  astigmatism,  are  in  the  new  lens  almost  entirely  eliminated. 
Moreover,  it  works  at  /-4  over  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner,  as  was  indicated  by  the  lantern  pictures  shown,  so  that  photographers 
will  feel  anxious  to  become  better  acquainted  with  its  advantages. 

Croydon  Camera  Club. — March  4 — The  subject  of  the  evening  was 
An  Introduction  to  Photo-microgeaphy, 
by  Mr.  J.  Packha.m,  F.R.P.S.  In  the  course  of  his  introductory  remarks  the 
lecturer  said  that  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  was  due  to  the  tuition  and  en- 
couragement he  had  received  some  years  ago  from  a  member  of  the  Croydon 
Camera  Club.  He  trusted  that  he  in  his  turn  would  be  the  inspirer  of  other 
members  who  at  present  were  unfamiliar  with  the  advantages  and  beauties 
which  followed  the  photographing  of  microscopically  small  objects.  Mr. 
Packham  began  his  demonstration  by  showing  and  explaining  the  uses  of  the 
various  appliances  needful.  The  microscope  employed  was  a  "Cambridge 
Model,"  by  H.  C'rouch.  The  objective  lenses  were  attached  by  means  of  a 
black-lined  tuba  to  the  lens  of  a  quart?r-plate  camera  ;  an  ordinary  fiattlame 
paraffin  lamp  was  employed  with  a  condenser  ;  Edwards's  isochromatic  plates, 
combined  with  a  yellow  screen,  placed  behind  the  objective,  were  advised. 
With  the  above  the  exposure  ranges  from  five  seconds  to  as  many  minutes. 
Mr.  Packham  also  explained  his  method  of  masking  negatives  previous  to 
making  lantern  slides  therefrom.  Developer  used  was  hydroquinone  ;  pyro 
soda  has  also  been  found  of  value.  At  the  termination  of  the  demonstrations, 
about  fifty  lantern  slides  of  photo-micrographs  were  thrown  upon  the  screen 
and  expla'ned.  Mosit  of  them  were  taken  as  described  in  the  preceding  re- 
marks. Seme,  however,  had  been  photographed  from  opaque  sections  by 
means  of  polarised  light. 

Croydon  Uicroscopical  and  Natural  History  Club  (Photographic 
Section). — March  6,  Mr.  J.  H.  Baldock  in  the  chair.— Mr.  A.  Roods,  the  Hon. 
Librarian,  read  a  paper  on 

Presto  Paper. 

Mr.  Roods  stated  that  this  paper  stood  as  it  were  midway  between  a  printing' 


out  paper  and  a  development  paper,  because  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary 
that  any  visible  image  should  present  itself  on  the  paper  as  it  came  from  the 
frame  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  often  happened  that  parts  of  the  image  could 
be  seen.  "The  paper  seemed  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  use  by  artificial 
light,  and  oil  lamps,  gas,  Welsbach,  and  magnesium  ribbon  all  gave  good 
results.  Daylight,  on  the  contrary,  appeared  to  be  worse  than  all,  unless  very 
dull  and  subdued,  as  with  it  there  was  great  risk  of  over-exposure,  which  was 
to  be  avoided,  as  it  tended  to  produce  general  fog  and  blocking  up  of  the 
shadows.  He  had  found  that  about  twenty  minutes  to  oil  or  gas  was  some- 
where near  correct,  while  Welslxich  required  only  ten  minutes.  In  the  case 
of  magnesium,  about  six  inches  at  a  foot  was  not  far  from  correct.  The  paper 
could  also  be  used  for  enlarging,  and  he  showed  some  prints  produced  in  this 
way.  One  merit  of  this  paper  consisted  in  the  fact  that,  unlike  some  other 
papers  of  a  somewhat  similar  character,  it  did  not  require  any  preliminary 
treatment  with  potassium  bromide,  which  it  would  be  at  once  seen  was  a  dis- 
tinct advantage.  The  developer  used  by  Mr.  Roods  was  hydroquinone,  .as- 
recommended  in  the  published  formula  issued  by  the  maker.  This  worked 
well  and  gave  satisfactory  results.  The  print  received  no  preliminary  washing,^ 
neither  was  washing  necessary  after  development ;  thus  time  was  saved,  as  the 
print  was  put  straight  into  hypo,  but,  after  fixing,  it  was  necessary  to  wash  for 
about  fifteen  minutes  before  proceeding  to  tone.  The  toning  bath  used  by  Mr. 
Roods  was  the  ordinary  sulphocyanide  bath,  and  with  this  he  got  prints  almost 
black  (this  appeared  to  result  from  the  exposure  having  been  somewhat  too 
short),  waim  brown,  and  dark  brown.  If  toning  was  carried  too  far,  an  un- 
pleasant slaty  colour  manifested  itself.  Mr.  Roods  had  used  the  combined 
bath  of  hypo,  sulphocyanide,  and  gold,  but  he  personally  preferred  the 
separate  bath,  which  was,  moreover,  in  his  hands,  much  quicker.  After  toning, 
the  prints  were  well  washed  in  the  usual  way.  Mr.  Roods  developed,  fixed, 
and  toned  several  prints  which  had  been  previously  exposed  to  all  the  before- 
mentioned  sources  of  light,  and  obtained  some  very  good  results.  The  Chair- 
man said  he  had  had  some  experience  with  this  paper,  and  could  in  the  maitt 
support  all  Mr.  Roods  had  said.  He  thought  the  fact  that  the  paper  could  be 
used  in  very  dull  weather,  and  by  artificial  light,  were  great  points  iu  it* 
favour,  as  it  enabled  prints  to  be  obtained  at  any  time  during  the  worst  winter 
weather,  and  also  by  those  who  could  only  find  time  to  work  in  the  evening. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.— Marcli  9,  Mr.  Mummery  (the 
President)  in  the  chair.— Mr.  C.  A.  Hamilton  was  unanimously  elected  a. 
member  of  the  Society.  Messrs.  Burton  and  Braham,  of  the  Autotype  Com- 
pany, then  proceeded  to  give  a  demonstration  on 

Carbon  Printing. 

Mr.  Bh.\ha>i  described  the  whole  process,  and  emphasised  the  fact  that  there 
was  more  variety  iu  tones  that  could  be  obtained  at  will  by  this  process  than 
all  others.  Mr.  Burton  then  developed  numerous  prints  on  various  supports, 
from  the  rough  Creswick  paper  to  quite  smooth ;  also  some  transparencies  oi 
glass.  In  reply  to  various  questions,  Mr.  Bbah  ah  said  that  there  was  a  difficulty 
in  combining  clouds  with  a  landscape,  and  they  generally  put  them  in  the  en- 
larged negative  by  hand  when  it  was  required  in-making  enlargements. 

Putney  Photographic  Society.— February  26,  Dr.  W.  J.  Sheppard  in  the 
chair. — There  was  a  good  assembly  of  members  and  friends  to  hear  a  descrip- 
tion of 

A  Visit  to  Spain, 

eiven  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Puroell,  and  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  which  included 
bull- fighting  and  other  Spanish  customs,  the  last  one  showing  two  most 
dangerous  weapons  of  that  country — i.e.,  the  stiletto  and  the  ladies'  fan.  Mr. 
Purcell's  easy  way  of  speaking  and  humorous  remarks  added  much  to  the  en- 
joyment of  the  lecture.  Slides  by  Miss  Purcell  (who,  with  Mr.  Purcell,  are- 
ex-members  of  this  Society)  were  then  thrown  on  the  screen,  as  were  also  sets- 
bv  the  following  members :  Dr.  C.  Wyman,  Messrs.  Colebrook,  Robertson,, 
Plank,  and  Wm.  Martin  (Hon.  Secretary). 

March  3,— Dr.  W.  J.  Sheppard  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Francis  T.  Beeson  gave 
a  demonstration  on 

Rbtocchinq  Defects  in  Nbgativks. 

Mr.  Beeson,  who,  at  a  former  meeting,  had  dealt  chiefly  with  improvement  of 
negatives  by  chemical  means,  now  confined  himself  to  various  modes  of  treat- 
ment by  hand  or  mechanical  means,  and  showed  how  vastly  negatives  could  be 
improved  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  practice  and  ordinary  care,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  patience  thrown  in.  The  lecturer  recommended  the  more  general 
use  of  isochromatic  plates  with  full  exposures,  as  the  amount  of  retouching  wa* 
often  considerably  lessened  thereby. 

Aintree  Photographic  Society. — March  6,  Annual  General  Meeting,  Mr.  W. 
B.  Hellon  in  the  chair. — The  report  pointed  to  a  steady  progress,  and  a  sub- 
stantial balance  is  in  hand  on  the  past  year's  working.  The  title  of  the  Society 
and  some  of  the  rules  were  somewhat  modified.  The  election  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  season  resulted  as  follows  -.—Hon.  President :  Mr.  I.  E.  Bennett. — 
President:  Mr.  C.  H.  XAkms.— Vice-Presidents :  Messrs.  J.  R.  Jones  and 
W.  B.  Hellon.— C'oMMCiV .-  Messrs.  R.  M.  Owen,  John  Watson,  W.  Lockier, 
J.  Harris,  G.  Ashley,  C.  F.  Inston,  John  Wilson,  and  Dr.  Fleetwood. — 
LibrirriaH  :  Mr.  G.  H.  Jackson. — Lanternist  :  Mr.  T.  Hiev.— Treasurer :  Mr. 
W.  H.  Lloyd.  —  Seoretarii :  Mr.  D.  J.  Neill,  8,  Chelsea-road,  Amtree.  — 
Assistant  Secretary  :  Mr.  E.  P.  Heron.  The  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic 
Association  1895  prize  slides  were  shown  on  the  screen,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
Mr.  Paul  Lange's  1895  frost  scenes,  which  were  very  much  appreciated,  also  a- 
number  of  interesting  slides  kindly  lent  by  Messrs.  Archer  &  Sons,  of  Lord- 
street,  Liverpool.  Several  items  of  music  were  given  by  the  members,  includ- 
ing Miss  Dickinson  and  Messrs.  R.  M.  Owen  and  John  Wilson,  the  violirt 
solos  bv  the  latter  being  greatly  applauded.  The  Aintree  Photographic 
Society  "dates  from  1894,  has  its  headquarters  at  the  Walton  Institute,  Sefton- 
road,  close  to  Preston-road  Station  (L.  and  Y.  Railway),  and  meets  on  the 
first  Friday  in  each  month.  President,  Mr.  C.  H.  Adkins  ;  Secretary,  D.  J. 
Neill,  8,  Chelsea-road,  Aintree.  The  subscription  is  :  Members,  5s.  ;  Asso- 
ciates, 2s.  Qd.    No  entrance  fee.     An  Annual  Exhibition  is  held.     Total 
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number  of  members,  fifty-eight.  Lantern  Exhibitions  are  held  In  the  winter, 
and  ?;xcur8ion«  daring  the  summer  mouths.  Its  object  is  to  render  mntoal 
assistance  in  all  things  photographic. 

Blrmlngrliam  Photographic  Society.— March  3.— Subject,  Photography  of 
iticroscofjir.al  Objects,  with  practical  demonstration  in  the  use  of  the  apparatus 
by  Mr.  Fbed  Iles.  After  describing  the  uses  of  the  different  movements  of 
the  apparatus,  and  showing  his  method  of  focussing  by  the  aid  of  the  eyepiece 
of  a  microscope  (the  objective  being  uncorrected),  the  lecturer  made  several 
exposures,  developing  them  with  quinol  developer.  The  lecture  was  concluded 
with  a  very  fine  show  of  stereoscopic  micrographs  by  the  aid  of  the  lantern. 
Many  questions  were  asked  and  satisfactorily  answered. 

Leeds  PUotogrraphlc  Society— March  5.— A  number  of  photographic  ex- 
hibits were  examined  by  the  members,  aud  an  exceedingly  favourable  opinion 
«xpressed  regarding  the  workmanship  and  practical  utility  of  the  Acme  camera, 
Alpha  hand  camera,  and  the  X'anneck  hand  camera.  Mr.  B.  A.  Burhkll, 
F.I.C  ,  then  gave  a  lecture,  with  experiments  and  demonstration,  entitled. 

More  Chemicals  used  in  Photooraphv. 

This  lecture  dealt  with  some  of  the  chemicals  used  in  the  production  of  the 
photographic  negative.  The  fixed  alkalies,  both  in  the  caustic  and  carbonated 
condition,  were  first  noticed,  and  attention  was  drawn  to  the  composition  of 
the  various  forms  of  sodium  carbonate.  In  making  up  a  developer,  washing 
soda  should  never  be  substituted  for  the  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate  without 
it  was  so  stated  in  the  fomiulaj,  and  the  carbonates  should  not  be  confounded 
with  the  bicarbonates.  Alum  and  its  hardening  efiect  on  the  film  were  de- 
scribed. Mr.  Burrell  stated  that  he  had  lately  made  some  experiments  with 
formalin,  using  this  substance  in  place  of  alum.  A  dilute  solution  of  formalin 
•was  found  to  have  a  very  powerful  hardening  eftect  upon  the  gelatine,  quite 
equal  to  that  produced  by  the  ordinarj-  alum  bath,  with  the  advantage  that 
little  or  no  washing,  after  the  formalin  bath,  was  required.  The  effect  of 
sodium  sulphite  in  preventing  stain  was  demonstrated,  and  then  followed  an 
appeal  against  the  use  of  the  combined  alum  and  tixin?  bath,  and  it  was  shown 
how  the  advantage  claimed  for  this  bath  could  be  obtained  in  a  way  that  was 
free  from  the  evils  connected  with  the  mixed  alum  and  hypo.  A  very  dilute 
solution  of  permangauate  of  potash  was  recommended  as  an  eliminator  of 
!iypo.  This  sub.stance  is  preferable  to  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  as  it  is  not  so 
liable  to  decompose,  and  can  be  made  of  a  definite  strength,  and  the  colour  is 
an  index  of  the  destruction,  or  otherwise,  of  the  hypo.  The  Committee 
■elected  the  following  gentlemen  as  members  of  the  Leeds  Photographic 
Society  :  Mr.  Alderman  Scarr,  Rev.  J.  .J.  Merry,  Messrs.  Henry  Dyson,  J. 
Arnott,  George  Brunton,  J.  I.  Bain,  R.  Stockdale,  \V.  S.  Braithwaite,  R.  H. 
■Slade,  W.  H.  Beckworth,  F.  J.  Borland,  F.  Pindar,  .1.  E.  Baines,  and  H. 
TUingworth. 

Rotherham  Photographic  Society.— March  8.— Mr.  T.  A.  Scottos,  of 
Derby,  very  successfully  demonstrated  the  subject, 

Iron  Processe.s  in  Relation  to  Coi'Ving  Drawings,  &c. 

Mr.  G.  T.  M.  Rackstraw  presided.  Mr.  Scotton  showed  the  simplicity  of 
the  ferro-prussiate  method— white  lines  on  a  blue  ground— the  more  generally 
adopted  process  of  blue  lines  on  a  white  ground,  and  a  plan  bv  means  of 
which  the  blue  lines  could  be  converted  into  an  intense  black.  With  regard 
to  the  latter,  he  explained  that  the  inventor's  formula  was  a  secret.  The 
drawback  was  the  number  of  different  baths  which  had  to  be  used.  In  copying 
•drawings  by  photography,  he  suggested  that  the  negative  should  have  a  pre- 
liminary bath  of  gallic  acid.  For  printing,  he  recommended  platinotype 
paper. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.- February  2",  Mr.  H.  Blanc,  A.R  S.A., 
in  the  chair.— Mr.  .J.  G.  Goodchild,  F.G.S.,  F.Y.S.,  M.B.O.U.,  delivered  a 
lecture  entitled 

The  Scottish  Coast  Lixe. 

By  raean.s  of  limelight  views  the  lecturer  showed  how  the  action  of  the  sea  and 
weather  told  on  the  different  rocks  and  contributed  to  bring  about  modifica- 
tions in  the  coast  line,  the  weather  having  a  great  deal  more  to  do  with  the 
m.itter  than  was  generally  supposed. 

March  4, — Mr.  J.  C.  Oliphant,  M.A.  (President),  in  the  chair. — Mr.  G. 
Baldwin  Brown,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Edinburgh  University, 
delivered  a  lecture  on 

Photography  and  Art. 

Professor  Brown  held  that  photographers  should  not  attempt  to  compete  with 
painters  in  the  matter  of  picture-making,  although,  with  certain  limitations, 
very  artistic  work  could  be  produced  by  the  camera.     The  worker  with  the 
camera  should  rather  confine  himself  to  photographing  effects  which  the  artist 
could  never  hope  to  draw,  such  as  instantaneous  cloud  effects,  moving  water, 
Ac.     In  Italy  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or  in  Germany  and  Holland  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  photography  might  have  set  up  as  a  rival  to  art,  because   j 
in  those  days  a  great  deal  more  detail  was  painted  than  is  done  at  the  present   I 
time.     Studies  from  the  life.  Professor  Brown  said,  should  not  be  attempted   | 
by  photography  ;  they  should  be  left  to  artists,  for  the  reason  that  no  human    i 
figure  was  perfect  enough  for  the  camera,  whereas  a  painter  could  leave  out  or 
add  as  he  pleased.    The  lecturer  strongly  depreciated  the  extensive  use  of  re-   ' 
touching.  , 

Photographic  Society  of  Ireland.— February  27,  Mr.  Alfred  Werner 
(Vice-President)  in  the  chair, — A  lecture  entitled 

Pictorial  Dcbun  (Old  and  New), 
and  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  was  given  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Str.^nowats,  M.A., 
Vice-President.  The  lecture,  which  was  delivered  in  excellent  style,  was 
one  of  the  best  ever  given  before  this  Society.  There  was  so  much  of  interest 
40  Dubliners  about  their  city  explained  throughout  that  it  elicited  great  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  audience,  while  the  good  humour  and  refined  fun  dis- 
played by  Mr.  Strangways  in  his  observations  when  occasions  presented  them- 


selves— for  instance,  in  bis  description  of  the  methods  of  conveyance  a  few 
centuries  azo,  and  the  evolution  of  the  outside-cir,  besides  his  droll  reniarks 
on  the  studies  or  drawings  of  ancient  Dublin  by  bygone  artists— «voke<l  much 
merriment.  The  pictures  were  well  adapted  to  the  lecture,  and,  in  many 
instances,  depicted  street  life  in  some  of  the  back  streets  in  various  parts  of 
the  city. 
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'  Corr«spond0nts  should  mever  wnf«  mx  hoth  nAtst  nf  iht  papn.    Vo  ttAtiat  t»  takn 
of  communicatiotis  unless  tht  names  and  addrentt  o/tk€  vritert  ar«  git^n. 


TB.ULL  TATLOR  MEMORIAL  LECTURESHIP  FUND. 
To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen,— Several  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Photographic 
Convention  of  the  United  Eingdom  have  been  diecussing  the  desirability 
of  making  a  donation  from  the  funds  of  the  Convention  towards  the 
above,  considering  that  the  late  J.  Traill  Taylor  was  virtually  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Convention,  and  that  the  funds  bo  devoted  towards  the 
Memorial  Lectureship  woald,  while  advancing  the  general  interests  of 
photography,  serve  to  keep  well  in  remembrance  the  laboora  and  hif^ 
qualities  of  our  late  dear  old  friend. 

It  has,  however,  been  represented  that  such  a  donation  can  only  be 
legal  by  being  determined  upon  by  the  members  of  the  Convention 
assembled  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  when  the  matter  will  be  laid 
before  them  by  the  Council  at  Leeds,  next  July,  it  having  been  arranged 
that  the  subscription  list  ia  to  be  kept  open  for  some  months  longer  to 
allow  time  for  contributions  to  arrive  from  America  and  the  colonies 
towards  the  Memorial  Fund. 

May,  then,  this  opportunity  be  taken  of  placing  the  matter  also  before 
those  societies  and  individuals  throughout  the  country  who  have  not  yet 
responded  to  the  appeal  for  funds  to  found  the  Lectureship,  to  many  of 
whom  the  advice  and  friendly  offices  of  Mr.  Traill  Taylor  were  always 
available,  and  who  will  see  that,  while  the  object  of  having  such  a  series 
of  lectures  delivered  on  photographic  matters  throughout  the  country  will 
tend  to  the  great  advancement  of  photography,  it  will  be  the  best  possible 
means  of  perpetuating  the  name  and  labours  of  J.  Traill  Taylor,  by 
keeping  his  memory  green. 

Mr.  Alexander  Maekie,  of  .3,  Upper  Baker-street,  W.,  the  Hon.  Secretary 
for  the  Fund,  will  gladly  acknowledge  any  sum  that  may  be  forwarded  to 
him.  Apologising  for  trespassing  on  your  valuable  space,  —  I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  R.  P.  Dkaoe, 

Hon,  Sec.  Photographic  Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


KINETOSCOPY  ON  THE  SCREEN. 
To  the  Editors. 

GENTUisrEN, — Referring  to  Mr.  G.  R.  Baker's  notes  on  the  projection 
of  moving  objects  on  the  screen,  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  to 
Messrs.  Lumiere  belongs  the  credit  of  being  the  first  in  England  to  show 
the  outside  public  such  figures  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  think  it  is  only 
fair  to  myself  to  point  out  that  I  successfully  showed  such  pictures  at  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society  on  January  14,  which  antedates  Lumiere 
considerably.  I  think  it  only  fair  to  point  out  that  I  was  the  first  in 
Europe  to  succesifuUi/  take  photographs  suitable  for  either  the  kineto- 
acope  or  the  kinetic  lantern  (many  of  my  earlier  successful  photographs, 
not  being  historical  subjects,  of  course,  bear  no  indisputable  date) ;  but  it 
is  well  known  that  I  successfully  photographed  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Boat  Race  last  spring,  also  the  Derby,  in  which  is  shown  clearing  the 
course,  the  race,  and  the  rush  across  the  course  after  the  race  ;  further,  I 
took  a  series  of  photographs  at  the  opening  of  the  Kiel  Canid  in  June 
last  year.  The  photographs  also  of  the  Boxing  Kangaroo,  Tom  Merry, 
lightning  cartoonist,  dancing  girls,  bears,  &o.,  as  well  as  the  magnificent 
wave  picture  at  Dover,  are  also  mine. 

I  have  gone  into  this  matter  at  some  length,  as  it  came  to  my  know- 
ledge that  a  certain  individnal  had  advertised  himself  as  sole  manu- 
facturer of  these  films,  whereas  ha  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  taking  or 
making  of  these  films  than  you,  Mr.  Editor,  have  had.  Now  that  pro- 
jection lanterns  are  springing  up  like  mushrooms  all  around,  I  think 
that  it  will  be  useful  to  know  that  Mr.  Friese  Green  holds  what  ij  really 
a  master  patent ;  and,  as  he  has  arranged  with  a  syndicate  to  run  his 
apparatus,  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  he  asserts  his  patent 
rights.  I  am  informed  that  his  claim  is  a  good  one,  and  so  thoroughly 
am  I  convinced  of  his  rights  that  I  have  already  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  him,  by  which  I  have  secured  the  right  of  working  under  his 
patent.  I  confess  that  I  was  entirely  in  ignorance  of  Mr.  Friese  Green's 
work  when  I  designed  my  apparatus,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
principle  on  which  I  work  is  mechanically  different  to  his,  but  his  claim 
to  passing  a  series  of  pictures  on  an  endless  band  intermittently  is 
original  with  him,  and  I  have  very  littla  doubt  but  that  he  will  be  able 
to  uphold  his  claim. 
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It  may  seem  a  contradiction  for  me  to  claim  that  I  was  the  first  to 
flnccessfally  solve  the  difficulty  in  Europe  in  :he  face  of  what  I  have  just 
■written,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  with  my  apparatus  I  am  able  to  talje  pictures 
at  almost  any  speed  (I  have  gone  as  high  as  100  per  second)  accurately 
spaced,  which  is  the  crux  on  which  nearly  every  one  has  failed.  Mr. 
Friese  Green's  pictures  were,  I  believe,  accurately  spaced,  but  he  did  not 
contemplate  such  great  rapidity  as  the  kinetoscope  involved.  Apolo- 
gising for  trespassing  on  your  valuable  space,— I  am,  yours,  Ac, 

March  7, 1896.  Birt  Acbks. 


PHOTO-CHBOMOSCOPES. 

To  the  EwioHs. 

TJentiemen, — The  general  tone  of  Mr.  Ives's  letter  in  your  last  issue 
hut  one  is  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  me. 

When  I  described  my  colour  camera  in  your  columns,  my  sole  intention 
was  to  give  your  readers  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  my 
apparatus  in  the  same  way  as  I  have  explained  it  before  some  of  the 
London  societies.  I  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  entering  into  a 
patent  wrangle  with  Mr.  Ives  or  any  one  else,  and  I  think  myself  right 
in  supposing  that  there  are  more  convenient  and  effective  methods  of 
settling  patent  disputes  than  piling  up  statements  on  assertions  in  the 
•Correspondence  columns  of  your  JocaxiL. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Ives's  letter,  though  mainly  a  repetition  of  his  former 
assertions,  contains  such  a  wide  extension  of  his  claims,  and  so  many 
misleading  statements,  that  I  cannot  allow  it  to  pass  unnoticed. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  ask  Mr.  Ives  whether,  when  he  makes .  a 
statement  in  the  press,  he  expects  it  to  be  accepted  as  the  expression  of 
■his  honest  opinion  ;  and,  if  so,  how  can  he  reconcile  his  present  state- 
ments and  the  tone  of  his  last  letter  with  his  own  words  on  page  109. 
"  I  cannot  doubt  that  he  {i.e. ,  myself)  conceived  the  idea  independently  ?  " 

Again,  Mr.  Ives  states  that  several  important  features  contained  in  his 
specification  do  not  appear  in  mine  until  December  19,  1895,  some  time 
after  descriptions  of  his  apparatus  appeared  in  the  London  photographic 
journals,  i'his  is  a  misstatement  of  facts,  as  a  reference  to  my  speci- 
fication will  show.  There  is  not  a  single  important  feature  shown  or 
described,  and  absolutely  nothing  claimed,  in  my  complete  specification 
of  December  19,  1895,  which  does  not  appear  in  my  provisional  of 
February  in  that  year  1  Does  Mr.  Ives,  in  his  anxiety  to  support  the 
contention  that  my  apparatus  is  a  copy  of  his  own,  forget  that  his 
English  specification  was  only  accepted  on  January  11  of  this  year, 
previous  to  which  it  was  not  accessible  to  the  public,  and  was  not  printed 
until  a  week  or  two  ago  ? 

As  regards  the  rest  of  Mr.  Ives's  dates,  and  his  broad  claim  to  my 
apparatus,  and  to  be  the  originator  of  all  my  ideas,  I  can  only  say  that 
he  is  perfectly  incomprehensible,  unless  he  fondly  imagines  himself  to  be 
invested  with  the  sole  right  of  originating  everything  in  connexion  with 
colour  photography. 

If  Mr.  Ives  is  so  conversant  with  the  use  of  semi-transparent  silvered 
mirrors,  and  is  able  to  make  them  luccesffuUy,  as  he  now  states,  why  has 
he  not  utilised  them  in  either  of  his  recent  patents,  instead  of  the  ad- 
mittedly incomplete  methods  he  employs  ? 

Touching  this,  let  me  quote  from  this  very  specification  which  Mr.  Ives 
holds  up  as  the  fountain  of  all  my  photo-chromoscopic  knowledge.  Here, 
Mr.  Ives,  after  referring  only  to  plain  glass  reflectors,  coloured  glasses 
and  platinised  mirrors,  but  making  no  reference  to  silvered  mirrors,  says : 
"  Platinised  mirrors,  although  transparent,  reflect  more  light  than  do 
plain  or  coloured  glasses,  and  would  be  preferable  to  the  latter  if  they 
could  be  made  with  perfectly  plain  surfaces."  The  italics  are  mine. 
Surely  it  is  deplorable  to  see  an  inventor  with  the  very  mirrors  he  re- 
quires, so  to  say,  "  up  his  sleeve,"  yet  failing  to  take  advantage  of  them! 
But,  truly,  one's  pity  deepens  to  find  this  same  inventor,  in  his  latest 
patent  of  February  21,  1895,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  very  acme  of 
photo-chromoscope  cameras,  for  want  of  his  own  (?)  silvered  mirrors, 
having  recourse  to  wedge-shaped  glass  reflectors  chosen  at  random  from 
a  crate  of  glass,  to  fixed  focus  lenses  and  a  complicated  optical  system, 
that  he  may  be  able  to  focus  his  pictures ! 

Certainly  Mr.  Ives  is  wise  in  recollecting  that  instruments  exist  "  with 
differences  of  detail  only.'  What  constitutes  Mr.  Ives's  patent  photo- 
ehromoscopes  but  an  adaptation  of  the  ideas  of  others — Maxwell  Young, 
Helmholtz,  Du  Hauron,  CoUen,  Ac,  "with  differences  of  detail  only?" 

Finally,  let  me  inform  Mr.  Ives,  that  as  I  consider  my  apparatus  is 
vastly  superior,  for  the  purpose  for  which  I  constructed  it,  to  his  photo- 
chromoscope,  and  as  it  is  solely  my  own  invention,  I  intend  to  make  and 
offer  it  on  the  market  whenever  I  think  fit.  Further!  if  all  my  ideas  are 
only  his,  if  I  have  "  no  standing  either  in  fact  or  in  law,"  Mr.  Ives  has 
now  an  ample  opportunity  of  putting  his  claims  to  the  test  by  opposing 
the  sealing  of  my  patent,  and  1  challenge  him  to  do  so. 

Such  a  proceeding  will  be  more  to  the  point,  and  much  more  dignified 
than  making  misleading  statements  and  random  assertions  which  he 
■  cannot  prove. — I  am,  yours,  <Src., 

B.  J.  Edw.\bds. 

Thi  Grove,  Hackney,  March  9. 


THE  BOTAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC   SOCIETY  ELECTION, 
To  the  Ediioes, 

Gextlkmen, — As  untrue  statements,  in  which  my  name  is  freely  used, 
are  being  publicly  made,  I  ask  your  permission  to  state  a  few  facts. 

There  is  no  progressive  "clique  "  or  party.  In  the  beat  interests  of 
the  R.  P.  S.  and  of  photography,  I  wish  there  was  such  a  party.  At  pre- 
sent, reforms  which  are  supported  by  a  large  majority  of  the  active 
members  can  be  defeated  by  a  small  but  organized  minority,  because  the 
majority  is  not  organized.  Members  who  attended  the  enthusiastic  special 
general  meeting  in  December  need  not  be  reminded  how  their  practically 
unanimous  wishes  can  be  practically  disregarded  by  the  Council. 

As  there  is  no  progressive  party,  a  few  of  us  agreed  to  prevent  the 
scattering  of  our  own  votes,  and  to  ask  those  members  whom  we  believed 
to  be  of  the  same  mind  to  join  us.  Hence  the  "  circular, "  hateful  to 
certain  rancorous  writers. 

It  is  not  true,  as  has  been  stated,  that  we  oppose  the  election  of  any 
old  member.  The  candidates  we  supported  for  twenty  places  on  the 
Council  were  twelve  in  number :  eight  retiring  members  and  four  new 
men.  The  eight  blanks  left  room  for  every  retiring  member  of  Council 
who  had  not  stated  his  determination  to  refuse  re-election,  and  I  believe 
that  most  of  us  voted  for  them. 

It  is  not  true,  as  has  been  stated,  that  we  are  opposed  to  Captain  Abney 

Marvy  of  us  regard  Captain  Abney  as  an  ideal  President,  but  many  of 
us  very  strongly  object  to  long-term  presidency.  Some  of  us  think  that 
see-sawing  in  two-year  terms  between  two  presidents  (even  though  they 
be  such  excellent  men  as  Captain  Abney  and  Sir  Henry  Trueman  Wood) 
is  rather  a  disgrace  to  the  Society.  To  some  of  us  it  looks  like  a  pro- 
clamation to  the  world  that  the  Society  has  only  two  men  fit  to  fill  the 
presidential  chair.  Until  quite  recently  we  believed  that  Captain  Abney 
was  strongly  with  us  in  this  view.  Two  yeturs  ago,  when  pressed  to  stand 
for  a  third  term,  he  refused,  and  at  the  annual  general  meeting  stated 
that  his  refusal  was  a  demonstration  against  the  long-term  system.  Sir 
Henry  Wood  similarly  stated  his  belief  that  two  years'  presidency  was 
the  longest  advisable,  when  refusing  to  stand  again  this  year.  It  seems, 
therefore,  unfair  to  use  the  fact  of  our  nominating  another  gentleman  than 
the  two  above  named  as  a  handle  to  attempt  to  prejudice  Captain  Abney 
against  ourselves  or  our  cause. 

It  is  not  true,  as  has  been  stated,  that  our  "  circular"  was  a  failure, 
and  that  our  views  were  practically  repudiated  by  the  Society.  We 
supported  one  new  man  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  and  four  new  men  for 
the  Council. 

Of  the  five,  four  were  re-elected,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  retiring 
members  whom  we  supported.  We  only  supported  one  man  whom  the 
election  has  not  endorsed,  and  those  who  have  stood  year  after  year  un- 
successfully, in  face  of  the  solid  (so-called)  retrograde  party  and  the  non- 
attendant  vote  swayed  by  a  big  nomination  list,  know  what  this  means. 
If  we  had  opposed  any  old  members,  or  solidly  withheld  our  support, 
as  their  truthless  taunts  appear  to  be  urging  us  to  do,  they  might  possibly 
now  have  been  in  the  position  of  outsiders. 

Now  that  the  election  is  over,  and  we  cannot  be  so  readily  charged  with 
place-hunting,  it  seems  wise  to  put  on  record  some  of  the  principles 
which  some  of  us  believe  must  be  carried  if  the  Society  is  to  realise  its 
high  possibilities.    As  I  understand  them,  these  principles  are  : — 

1.  Annual  election  of  a  proportion  of  councillors  who  have  not  served 
in  the  immediately  preceding  year. 

2.  Withholding  of  the  names  of  nominators  from  the  ballot  paper. 

3.  Holding  of  Council  meetings  on  evenings  other  than  those  of  the 
Society's  meetings,  so  that  matters  of  importance  need  not  be  adjourned 
sine  die, 

4.  Long-term  presidency  to  be  abolished. 

There  are  many  members  who  are  now  awaking  to  the  fai:ts  of  the 
Society's  management,  and  who  will  not  long  be  content  with  the  mere 
statement  of  some  of  the  old  hands  that  all  suggestions  of  reform  are  the 
suggestions  of  self-seekers.  They  will  not  permanently  be  diverted  from 
principles  by  attacks  on  those  who  support  the  principles.  They  will  not 
permanently  beUeve  that  attacks  on  the  long-term  system  are  based  on  a 
hatred  of  Captain  Abney  or  of  the  few  good  men  who  happen  to  be  the 
oldest  members  of  the  Council ;  and  I  think  that  some  of  the  opponents 
of  change  would  be  wise  to  state  and  defend  their  own  positions  rather 
than  to  continue  relying  on  side  issues  and  personalities. 

It  is  not  my  custom  to  write  over  a  nom-de-phiiiie,  but  I  do  so  now  in 
deference  to  the  gentlemen  who  charge  any  member  unfortunate  enough 
to  be  young  and  active  with  being  a  seeker  of  self-advertisement.  At  the 
same  time,  you  are  at  liberty  to  give  my  name  to  any  one  who  thinks  it 
is  his  business  to  know  it.  I  think  that  the  members  of  the  R.  P.  S.  can 
carry  its  reforms  without  making  a  "  progressive  party  ; "  but,  if  not,  the 
party  will  be  organized  and  will  work  in  the  daylight. — I  am,  yours,  etc.. 

Rank  and  File,  F.E.P.S. 


THE  ARTIGUE  process. 

To  the  Editoes. 

Gentlemen, — Some  statements  in  the  article  signed  "  Dogberry,"  pub- 
lished in  the  last  number  of  your  paper,  are  calculated  to  mislead  the 
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public  as  to  the  qualities  of  the  Artigue  and  bichromated  gum  processes. 
The  author  has  the  straightforwardness  to  begin  by  telling  us  that  "  he 
is  ignorant  of  the  details  of  the  process."  This  explains,  in  a  way,  the 
strange  statements  found  later  on,  but  it  is  not  a  sufficient  caution  for 
the  general  public. 

Being  well  acquainted  with  both  processes,  I  think  it  necessary  to  give 
on  the  subject  somo  explanations,  warranted,  I  think,  by  my  experience. 

Mr.  Dogberry  seems  to  think  that  the  carbon  process  without  transfer, 
such  as  is  illustrated  by  the  Artigue  and  bichromated  gum  processes,  can 
only  be  used  for  broad  effects,  such  as  enlargements  give.  If,  before 
writing  this  statement,  be  had  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  some 
Artigue  prints  taken  from  a  direct  negative,  such  as  the  Salon  pictures 
of  Capitaine  Puyo,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  withheld  it ;  for  he  would 
have  seen  that  for  correct  gradation,  and  minute  detail,  no  process  can 
give  more  perfect  results  than  this  carbon  process  without  transfer. 

As  for  the  bichromated  gum  process,  it  can  give  exactly  the  same 
results  as  the  former  one,  according  to  the  way  it  is  worked.  I  have 
obtained  with  fine  colours,  thin  coating  and  smooth  paper,  the  most 
harrowing  details.  These  prints  have  not  been  shown  at  the  Salon, 
simply  because  I  did  not  like  them.  It  is  a  matter  of  taste ;  but  I 
maintain  that  it  is  absolutely  certain,  and  proved,  that  the  Artigue 
process,  and  the  bichromated  gum  process,  can,  at  will,  give  what  Mr. 
Dogberry  calls  a  perfect  carbon  negative — a  print  in  which  every  separate 
eyelash,  and  every  individual  freckle  of  the  model,  is  minutely  and 
-correctly  represented.  This  is  a  fact,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  text- 
books mentioned  in  Mr.  Dogberry's  paper  have  only  given  us  theory. 

Asking  your  indulnence  for  my  Continental  English, — I  am,  yours,  &o., 

Paris,  March  7,  1896.  Kobert  Demacht. 

I  include  a  bichromated  gum  print  taken  from  a  direct  negative  on 
drawing  paper,  not  smooth  paper.  Is  there  anything  of  the  scene- 
painter  effect  in  it  ? 

[There  is  nothinp  of  the  "  scene-painter's  effect"  in  the  print  sent, 
which  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  process.  We  may  say  that 
■we  have  had  many  opportunities  of  comparing  the  Artigue  prints  of 
Puyo,  M.  Demachy,  and  others,  with  ordinary  carbon  photographs, 
and  have  found  it  difficult  to  discover  that  they  lose  by  the  com- 
parison.— Eds] 


COLOUB-EENDEKING  ON  ORDINARY  PLATES. 

To  the  EniioES. 

Oentlemeh, — In  reply  to  "  Dogberry,"  I  have  not,  in  the  written  com- 
munications he  criticises,  expressed  what  is  my  own  opinion,  respecting 
ordinary  verms  orthochromatic  plates.  Farther,  I  have  the  highest 
regard  and  admiration  for  the  splendid  aids  to  photographic  advancement 
given  by  many  gifted  writers  and  perspicuous  savant).  What  I  protested 
•against  was  rubbish  and  twaddle.  All  I  can  say  is  that,  if  "Dogberry  " 
has  not  met  with  piles  of  such  stuff,  in  both  text-book,  and  laboratory,  his 
experience  or  discernment  is  decidedly  unique.  How  many  thousands 
-of  photographic  smatterers  are  there  who 

"  Know  many  an  amulet  as  charm. 
That  would  do  neither  good  nor  liarra," 

and  go  about  proclaiming,  with  test  tube  or  goose  quill,  that  their  trash  is 
as  good  as  gold. 

I  cannot  here,  or  will  not,  enter  into  the  whole  question  raised  by  Mr. 
White,  but  in  deference  to  your  wishes,  expressed  last  week  in  an 
■editorial  paragraph,  I  will  ask  Mr.  White  to  hasten  the  publication  of  the 
substance  of  his  communication  to  the  Croydon  Camera  Club.  Mean- 
while, those  interested  can  profitably  occupy  themselves  with  Mr. 
Sandell's  challenge. 

Moreover,  I  have  reason  to  hope  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  a 
■third  member  of  the  Croydon  Camera  Club  will  make  a  novel  and 
important  communication  to  the  Club,  which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
■subject  under  discussion. — I  am,  yours,  &o. ,  Heciob  Maclean. 

Croydon,  March  7,  189G. 


To  the  Editors. 


GENTLEsrEN, — Prcssure  of  work  prevented  me  from  replying  to  Mr. 
Sandell's  letter  last  week.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  consent  to  meet  Mr. 
Sandell,  as  he  totally  ignores  the  two  main  points  of  my  challenge  ;  and, 
further,  it  was  my  intention,  in  challenging  Mr.  White,  to  uphold  a  well- 
known  principle,  and  not  to  advertise  any  particular  make  of  plate,  which 
seems  to  be  Mr.  Sandell's  idea.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  E.  J.  Wall. 


SHADOW  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— In  reading  (he  letters  in  your  Journal  bearing  on  the  X 
rays,  I  have  been  surprised  thU  none  of  your  readers  have  tried  the  plan 
mentioned  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris  by  M.  Le  Bon  and  M. 


Murat.  Having  had  a  breakdown  with  a  Crookes'  tabe,  and  being  lo  tbn 
country,  I  thought  I  would  try  their  plan,  as  it  required  no  apparatar, 
and  was  discredited  when  received.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact  thai  sbalow 
photographs  can  be  taken  with  or  without  light,  and  either  lamp  li,iht, 
magnesium  light,  or  daylight,  answers. 

I  have  used  some  scores  of  plates,  and  have  only  (ailed  when  not 
knowing  the  exposure.  Without  light  all  night  in  the  dark  room  was 
sufficient,  but  the  articles  must  be  taken  from  the  light  first ;  if  taken 
from  the  pocket  in  the  dark  room,  I  failed.  With  a  pretrolenm  lamp  the 
exposure  was  two  hours ;  with  magnesium,  thirty.six  inches  had  to  be 
burned ;  with  sunlight,  forty  minutes  were  sufficient.  Slow  plates  all. 
In  all  the  experiments  the  articles  were  protected  as  follows :  The  plate 
was  put  in  an  Ilford  plate  box,  with  coins,  &a.,  on  top,  the  lid  pot  on, 
and  then  it  was  wrapped  round  with  a  ferrotype  plate,  and  underneath  a 
piece  of  tea  lead,  this  being  bent  round  the  head  and  sides,  and  pressed 
against  the  iron  on  the  top.  If  any  of  your  readers  will  try  thu,  they 
will  find  no  need  to  invest  in  an  expensive  apparatus. 

I  send  you  two  nntoned  prints  from  negatives  in  daylight  of  two  coins, 
a  brass  bureau  handle,  and  a  piece  of  notched  ebonite  with  a  few  strands 
of  white  thread,  you  will  notice  a  curious  point  that  the  white  thread 
shows  on  the  black  ebonite. — I  am,  yours,  &o.,  0.  Scobab. 


DENSITY  IN  NEGATIVES. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  am  mnob  obliged  to  Messrs.  Hurler  &  Driffield  for 
pointing  out  the  error  in  the  report  of  my  lecture  at  the  Camera  Club. 
It  should  be  the  ratio  of  demitifs,  not  simply  the  density.  There  are 
;}ther  parts  of  the  report  that  are  so  incomplete  as  to  be  practically 
erroneous,  but  those  who  are  specially  interested  in  the  matter  will, 
doubtless,  refer  to  the  report  in  the  Camera  Club  Journal,  which  I  shall 
hope  to  have  an  opportunity  of  revising. — I  am,  yours,  .tc, 

March  7,  1896,  11,  Eaton-rise,  Ealini/.  CBAFUAy  Jones. 


^ndtuerie;  to  CortejEl^potttrtnt.sl. 


*,*  All  matters  intended  /or  the  text  portion  of  this  JouRSAl,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors,  The  British  JouaifAL  of 
PaoTOORAPHT,"  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London.     Inattention  lo 

this  ensures  delay. 

*,*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  foe  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com- 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  iwt  answered  unless  the  name* 
aiid  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

%*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  ajairs 
should  ie  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Ureknwooo  ti  Co.,  2,  fork-ttreet, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 

Received:  W.  W.,  f.  Prrct,  Colonel,  G  Abbott,  T.  and  H.  Jokes, 
Alfred  Maskell,  W.  Pounoey,  aud  others.    lu  our  next. 

CopviiiQHT.— Ij.  H.  E.  As  the  copyright  has  not  been  legistered,  you  can  do 
nothing  under  the  circumstauces. 

Acetylene  Apparatus. — A.  C.  (Clapham  Junction).  Messrs.  F.  S.  Thorn 
&  Co. ,  of  Cimberwell,  sui)ply  such  apparatus. 

REGiSTUATiojf. — Phil  Newman.  As  you  have  altered  the  picture,  fresh 
registration  is  probably  necessary — certainly  it  is  advisable. 

Electros. — Dorset  says  :  "  Please  give  me,  through  the  Journal,  address  of 
a  firm  making  a  speciality  of  elecfros  for  catalogues." — Messrs.  Sharrow 
&  Anderson,  Cimuridge  Circus,  W.C.,  supply  electros. 

BEPr.oDUtTioss  OF  Paintings. — W.  B.  B.  Better  ascertain  if  the  copyright 
in  ttie  pictures  has  expired  before  you  start  issuing  the  prints.  We  sea 
no  objection  to  the  exhibition  of  the  picture  jou  refer  to,  but  tastes 
<liffer. 

Pabtsbbship. — Justice.  As  the  arrangement  was  only  a  verbal  one,  there  Ls 
no  legal  agreement  one  way  or  the  other.  As  you  have  the  negatives,  we 
presume  you  can  make  what  use  you  like  of  them.    Of  course  you  have 

no  copyright  in  them. 

Bromide  Enlargements.— J.  says :  "  Is  there  any  way  of  strengthening  weak 
bromide  enlargements,  such  as  are  got  from  very  tbin  negatives?" — Try 
a  process  of  intensification  as  in  the  case  of  negatives  ;  mercury,  sul- 
phite of  soda,  for  example. 

Studio  — S.  k  Co.  From  the  description,  which  is  by  no  means  clear,  in  your 
letter,  we  should  not  like  to  give  an  opinion.  If  you  will  send  us  a  irmeh 
sketch  of  the  building  as  it  stands,  marking  the  asi)ect,  W6  sh«UT)e 
pleased  to  advise  as  to  the  proposed  alterations. 

Backing  Prints.— Lens.  Directions  for  use  are  usually  supplied  with  the 
paper.  However,  it  is  simply  stuck  on  the  back  of  the  wet  print,  and 
allowed  to  dry  while  on  the  glass,  '''he  prints  can  then  be  mounted  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  and  the  gloss  will  be  retained. 
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Photo  mechakical  Vikws.— R.  Vekvirb  says  :  "  Could  you  inform  me  where 
I  can  get  a  (luantity  of  photographic  views  done  by  the  photographic  me- 
chanical printing  process  ?  "—Our  correspondent  had  better  communicate 
■with  Messrs.  Morgan  jc  Kidd,  Richmond,  S.W. 
Smokixc  Stovk.— a  smoky  stove  in  the  studio  is,  as  you  say,  a  great  nuisance, 
but  a  remedy  is  not  so  easily  suggested.     Possibly,  if  there  were  less 
direct  angles  in  the  pipe,  it  would  cure  the  evil ;  a  greater  length  of  pipe 
outside  is  sometimes  a  remedy,  so  also  is  a  cowl  on  the  top. 
BluHROMATB.— H.  C.  H.     From  the  description  we  should  say  that  bichromate 
of  potash  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  pimples  about  the  body,  as 
the  hands  are  free.    It  is  the  hands,  or  parts  coming  in  direct  contact 
with  the  solution,  that  are  first  affected,    bo  little  as  you  use  the  salt, 
there  is  no  lilcelihood  of  danger. 
Lens  for  Hand  Camera.— A.  R.  Fodex.     For  general  band-camera  work  a 
lens  of  flve-and-a-half  inches  focus  will  be  found  the  best.      A  good 
rectilinear  of  this  focus  will  cover  the  quarter-plate  well  with  a  pretty 
large  aperture.     If  the  full  opening  is  /-C,  it  will  require  a  stop  to  give 
good  definition  all  over  the  plate. 
The  CorviiiGHT  Uniox.— Country  Photo.     It  has  been  pointed  out,  time 
after  time,  that  its  members  are  at  full  liberty  to  charge  as  much  as  they 
like  for  the  use  of  their  copyright  works— the  only  restriction  is  that 
they  do  not  charge  less  than  half-a-guinea.     We  certainly  think  it  would 
be  to  your  advantage  to  join  the  Union. 
■Gold  in  Tomxo.— T.  Willis.     If  you  get  a  fifteen-grain  tube  of  chloride  o 
gold  to  tone  a  full  sheet  of  paper  to  a  deep  rich  purplecolour,  you  should 
be  satisfied.     If  the  paper  is  lightly  salted  and  sensitised,  and  brown 
tones  only  are  wanted,  then  a  tube  may  suffice  for  a  sheet  and  a  half  or 
a  couple  of  sheets.     The  deeper  the  tones  the  larger  is  the  quantity  of 
gold  required  to  produce  them. 
Studio.— R.  W.  G.     The  design  numbered  3  will  be  decidedly  the  best  for 
general  all-round  work.    No.  1  would  be  preferable  if  the  studio  was  to  be 
used  exclusively  for  copying  or  reproduction  work.     Have  thick  dark 
blue  blinds  (or  green)  on  the  south  side,  both  top  and  side,  and  brown 
hoUand  or  light  blue  on  the  north  side.     Make  both  ends  of  the  room 
opaque,  as  direct  front  light  will  never  be  required,  and,  it  admitted, ' 
would  give  trouble. 
Bromide  Enlargements. — Bliss  asks  :  "Where  can  I  obtain  instructions  for 
making  and  arranging  an  enlarging  apparatus  for  bromide  paper,  &c., 
using  my  own  lantern,  condenser,  and  limelight ;  title  and  publisher  of 
book  on  finishing  bromide  enlargements  in  black  and  white,  also  in 
water  colour?"— In  reply:  There  is  a  little  book  by  S.  H.  Fry,  pub- 
lished by  Fallowfield  (price,  we  think.  Is.),  which  will  probably  give 
the  desired  information. 
Conveyance  of  Gas  Cylinders.— Inconvenience.     The  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  or  the  affiliated  societies,  can  do  nothing  in  the  matter,  and  we 
do  not  see  that  they  could  do  any  good  by  agitating  the  question.     Tlie 
railway  companies  make  their  own  by-laws  and  by  them  all  using  their 
lines  must  abide.    Possibly,  when  the  long-expected  report  to  the  Home 
Office  is  issued,  they  may  be  induced  to  relax  some  of  the  present  re- 
strictions, but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  they  will. 
Bement's  Hand  Camera. — Ur.  Grant  writes:  "  On  referring  back  to  your 
.Journal  of  February  7,  I  find  you  speak  of  having  described  Demeny's 
hand  camera  in  a  previous  number.     Through  pressure  of  time,  I  must 
have  missed  seeing  it.     Would  you  kindly  give  the  numbers  of  the 
Jc  lOHNAL  referring  to  it  ?    Also  would  you  kindly  inform  me  as  to  the 
maker  and  price,  &c.,  of  Demeny's  hand  camera  ? " — We  nSust  refer  our 
correspondent  to  the /"Aato- (r'azeWe  (Paris),  from  which  the  article  we 
translated  was  taken. 
Faded  Prints. — G.  Higgins  says  :  "Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  there  is  any 
means  of  restoring  so  that  they  may  be  copied :  (1)  Old  faded  albu- 
menised  prints  ;   (2)   An  albumenised  print  that  has  turned  a  dirty 
yellow;  (3)  The  cause  of  the  last-named  taming  colour?" — 1.  If  the 
print  has  actually  faded,  there  is  no  means  of  restoring  the  details.     2. 
An  immersion  of  the  print  in  a  weak  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury 
will  generally  remove  the  yellowness,  and  thus  enable  a  better  copy 
to  be  obtained.     3.  Generally  faulty  manipulation. 
KuBDCiNG  Light. — Sol.     Instead  of  painting    over  the   glass  with   white 
paint,  to  stop  out  the  sun  during  the  summer  months,  we  should  re- 
commend the  roof  to  be  stippled  over  with  starch  paste  to  which  has 
been  added  some  whiting.     This  will  obscure  the  glass,  and  is  easily  re- 
moved at  the  end  of  the  sunny  season.    Oil  paint  is  liable  to  turn  yellow, 
and  thus  stop  out  more  light  than  is,  often,  desirable  ;  and,  moreover,  it 
is  difficult  of  removal.     Thin  muslin,  strained  on  light  wooden  frames, 
is  excellent  for  intercepting  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
Intinsification. — Fal  says  :  "  In  your  issue  of  September  29,  1893,  there  is 
an  article  on  Rapid  Intensincation  with  metol  and  sulphite  of  soda. 
This  sometimes  gives  me  excellent  negatives,  but  occasionally  it  turns 
the  film  an  amber  colour  in  places,  particularly  at  the  edges,  which  is 
fatal  to  good  printing.     Would  you  kindly  say  in  your  next  what  is  the 
reason  of  this  ? " — We  cannot  say  defi»itely,  but  should  assume  either 
(1)  that  the  hypo  was  not  entirely  removed  from  those  portions  of  the 
film,  or  (2)  that  the  washing  after  bleaching  with  mercury  was  insuf- 
ficient. 
Fusible  Metal. — C.  Walker.    The  most  fusible  metal  is  an  alloy  known  as 
"  fusible  metal."    There  are  several  formulie  for  it,  and  each  gives  dif- 
ferent melting  points.     Some  will  melt  if  ipimersed  in  boiling  water. 
Tin-lead  and  bismuth-lead  and  bismuth,  in  different  proportions,  are  its 
constituents.     By  varying  the  proportions,  different  melting  points  are 
obtained.    The  addition  of  a  little  mercury  will  lower  the  temperature  at 
which  it  melts.   It  may  be  made  to  melt  as  low  even  as  about  150°  Fahr. 
It  will  be  better  to  purchase  the  alloy  than  to  make  it  yourself.    It  may 
be  had  from  any  operative  chemist's.     It  takes  very  sharp  impressions. 


Defective  Light. — T.  Page.  As  you  cannot  suit  yourself  with  spectacles, 
although  you  have  tried  many  shops,  we  suspect  you  are  suffering  from 
astigmatism,  in  which  case  you  should  consult  a  specialist.  If  your 
means  are,  as  we  take  it  from  your  letter  they  are,  limited,  go  to  one  or 
other  of  the  ophthalmic  hospitals  and  have  the  eyes  examined,  and  a 
formula  for  glasses  will  be  given. 

Stretched  Film. — T.  Braine  writes:  "I  enclose  print,  unbumished,  and 
should  feel  obliged  if  you  could  give  me  the  cause  of  the  streaks  that 
appear  on  the  surface  after  mounting.  It  was  damped  before  the  starch 
mountant  was  .applied  in  the  usual  way,  and  nothing  whatever  was 
visible  till  after  the  print  was  dry.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  whether 
it  is  contraction  of  the  paper,  as  I  was  very  careful  not  to  smear  it  in  any 
way  with  my  fingers  '  I  may  say  that  the  print  was  thoroughly  wetted, 
and  also  blotted  off  afterwards.  I  have  about  two  dozen,  and  they  are 
all  more  or  less  same  as  the  one  sent." — The  cause  of  the  marking  is 
that  the  print  has  tjeen  strained  in  the  mounting  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  film  has  strained  from  the  paper. 

Collodio-Bhomide,  Wet  Collodion.— Hamlet  says:  "1.  I  am  anxious  to 
work  the  collodio-bromide  process  (wet)  for  stereoscopic  transparencies, 
but  have  not  time  to  make  my  own  collodion.  Is  Mr.  Brooks',  Reigate, 
suitable  .'  I  see  his  name  mentioned  in  this  week's  .Journal  (Answers 
to  Correspondents).  2,  I  have  some  recollection  of  a  leading  article  on 
wet  collodion  in  one  of  the  Almanacs,  but  cannot  at  the  moment  put 
my  hand  on  it,  perhaps  you  will  please  say.  3.  Am  I  informed  right 
that  the  silver  baili  must  be  kept  in  a  strong  light  when  not  in  use  .'" — 
In  reply :  1.  Brooks'  collodion  emulsion  is  suitable.  2.  In  the 
Almanac  for  1896.  3.  No  ;  sunning  the  bath  used  to  be  resorted  to 
when  organic  matter  was  present.     This  is  probably  to  what  you  refer. 

Telk-'photo  Lenses,  Hand  Cajieras. — C.  Thompson  says  :  "  I  am  wishing  to 
buy  a  lens  for  long-distant  views  (half-plate),  mountains,  &c.,  also 
wide-angle  lens,  and  have  been  told  that  I  can  get  a  combination  of  the 
two — single  lens  distant  and  double  wide-angle.  Would  you  kindly  tell 
me  if  this  is  the  ease  ;  and,  if  so,  what  name  it  goes  under  ;  also,  if  the 
advertised  cameras  (without  box  cover),  to  be  used  as  ordinary  tripod 
camer.is  or  hand  cameras,  are  as  satisfactory  as  separate  ones  lor  hand 
work?" — In  reply:  The  questions  are  not  quite  clear.  1.  We  presume 
reference  is  made  to  the  "tele-photographic  lens,"  which  fulfils  the 
conditions  mentioned.  2.  There  are  several  cameras  which  are  adapted 
for  use  both  as  stand  and  hand  cameras.  A  copy  of  our  1896  Almanac; 
will  give  you  much  information  on  this  point. 

Photography  for  Ladies.— H.  Cohn  says:  "  What  do  you  think  would  be 
the  best  department  for  a  lady  printer  to  learn  ?  I  am  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  and  have  been  printer  for  many  years,  but  would  like  to  take 
something  else  also.  I  think,  if  retouching  is  not  really  bad  for  the  eyes, 
I  would  like  it.  What  are  the  abilities  necessary  for  a  good  retoucher  ? 
Would  you  kindly  tell  me  if  it  is  bad  for  the  eyes,  and  in  what  way  it 
affects  them  ;  also  if  any  other  branch  would  be  better  '!■  I  would  like 
something  that  1  could  go  abroad  with  by  advertising,  perhaps  after  a 
few  years."— In  reply  :  A  knowledge  of  retouching  is  not  very  difficult 
to  acquire  from  a  competent  teacher,  and  does  not,  as  a  rule,  injure  the 
eyes.  If,  in  addition  to  printing  and  retouching,  our  correspondent 
would  also  learn  operating,  it  would  be  all  the  better  for  her  chances  of 
success,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

Spotty  Prints. — Zero  asks  :  "  Could  you  kindly  inform  me  what  yon  think 
would  be  the  cause  of  the  spots  on  the  enclosed  prints,  and  how  best  to 
avoid  them  in  the  future  ?  They  have  gone  so  after  only  being  less  than 
two  months  in  the  show-case.  I  have  never  met  with  this  difficulty 
before,  and  am  rather  at  a  loss  how  to  set  about  to  find  a  remedy,  as  I 
cannot  think  what  would  be  the  cause  of  it.  I  have  had  specimens  in 
the  show-cases  over  six  months  without  ever  showing  any  traces  of  any 
defects,  but  this  time  I  have  had  to  take  them  out  after  being  exposed 
for  about  six  weeks,  as  they  have  all  gone  similar  to  the  enclosed 
samples.  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  your  wide  experience  will  soon 
point  out  wherein  the  defect  lies  on  seeing  the  enclosed  two  prints.  Ii'  it 
had  been  a  case  of  fading,  I  would  have  put  the  matter  down  as  a  case 
of  not  being  properly  fixed,  but  these  spots  I  don't  think  could  be 
exactly  called  fading.  Do  you  think  the  mounts  could  have  anything 
to  do  with  it  /" — 'The  spots  may  be  due  to  the  manipulation,  the 
mountant,  or  the  mounts.  The  most  probable  cause,  however,  is  bronie 
powder  pn  the  mounts,  as  the  lettering  is  printed  in  bronze. . 

Failure  in  Reducing. — Residue  writes:  "Thank  you  for  yourkindinformation 
in  Correspondence  column  in  answer  to  my  inquiries.  I  venture  to  ask 
you  a  further  question,  and  I  enclose  you  a  small  piece  of  the  result  of 
my  smelting,  thinking,  perhaps,  you  could  tell  me  what  it  is  ;  it  did 
not  melt  out  into  metallic  silver,  but  all  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
crucible  in  a  thick  mass,  like  the  piece  I  send  you.  It  is  the  chloride, 
formed  with  adding  salt  to  an  old  sensitising  bath  ;  this  I  filtered  ofi', 
and,  when  drj',  added  one  part  and 'a  half,  as  you  kindly  informed  me, 
of  the  mixed  carbonates  of  soda  and  potash,  t  tried  it  twice  on  the  fire, 
two  lots,  and  got  the  same  result,  so  that,  if  you  will  kindly  answer  once 
more  the  following  questions,  I  should  be  greatly  obliged:-!.  What  can 
I  do  with  this,  that  I  have  tried  to  melt,  for  it  is  nearly  a  pound  in 
weight,  like  sample  I  send  you  ?  2.  Is  it  oxide  of  silver ,'  _  3.  Can  you 
assign  any  reason  for  the  flux  not  running  fine  and  the  silver  melting 
out?  Thanking  you  for  your  past  kindness." — 1.  and  3.  The  cause  of 
failure  is  that  the  residue  has  not  been  subjected  to  nearly  sufficient 
heat  to  reduce  the  silver  to  the  metallic  state.  Put  the  residue  back  in 
the  fire  and  keep  it  boiling  at  nearly  a  white  heat  for  twenty  minutes  or 
half  an  hour,  or  until  the  contents  of  the  crucible  cease  to  boil.  "2.  No. 
You  speak  of  putting  the  crucible  "on  the  fire;"  if  you  are  trying 
to  reduce  the  residue  in  an  ordinary  fire,  you  will  certainly  fail.  The 
work  must  be  done  in  a  proper  furnace,  or  sufficient  heat  will  not  be 
obtained. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

"With  reference  to  our  suggestion  of  last  week  that  professional 
.photographers  might  profitably  make  a  speciality  of  the  "new" 
photography,  a  triend  draws  our  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Friese  Greene,  some  weeks  ago,  advertised  that  he  was 
prepared  to  exhibit  the  process  in  action.  His  charge  for 
admission  was  2s.  6</.,  while  for  5s.  the  visitor  might  have  his 
hand  or  foot  photographed. 


Mr.  G.  Kidsdale  Cleare,  photographer,  of  97,  Lower 
Clapton-road,  N.E.,  also  writes  to  us  as  follows  on  the  same 
subject :  "  Referring  to  your  first  editorial  paragraph  in  last 
week's  Journal,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  am  making  the 
necessary  preparations  for  the  production  of  shadowgraphs  by 
the  RiJntgen  rays,  and  hope,  within  a  week,  to  be  prepared  to 
execute  orders  from  hospitals,  surgeons,  and  the  public 
.generally." 

*  *  * 

^f      Mr.  a.  a.  C.  Swinton,  whose  letter  will  be  found  in  our 
correspondence  columns,  also  states  that  he  has  decided  to 


establish  .a  laboratory  specially  devoted  to  the  "  new"  photo- 
graphy. 

#  *  * 

Still  another  letter  on  the  same  subject  has  reached  us; 
this  is  from  Mr.  W.  E.  Gray,  F.R.P.S.,  photographer,  of  02, 
Queen's-road,  Bayswater.  Mr.  Gray  observes :  "  Referring  to 
the  first  paragraph  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  I  enclose 
you  a  contact  bromide  print  from  one  of  my  negatives.  I  have 
been  working  at  Rontgen  '  photography '  a  great  deal  with 
some  medical  friends,  and  am  quite  prepared  to  undertake  the 
work  commercially.  In  fact,  I  have  already  arranged  about 
the  advertisements  in  the  medical  journals."  Besides  the'above- 
mentioned  communications  on  the  subject,  we  have  had  visits 
from  some  professional  photographers,  who  have  been  struck 
by  our  suggestion,  but  yet  appear  doubtful  whether  sufficient 
scope  really  exists  for  the  new  branch  of  work  opened  up  by 
Rilatgen's  experiments.  Possibly  they  will  derive  encourage- 
ment from  the  examples  set  them  by  Mr.  Friese  Greene,  Mr. 
Cleare,  Mr.  Swinton,  and  Mr.  Gray.  The  old  adage  of  "nothing 
venture,  nothing  gain,"  here  applies  with  peculiar  force.  The 
gain,  of  course,  is  not  likely  to  be  very  great ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  necessary  outlay  is  relatively  not  large. 


Our  professional  and  amateur  readers,  and  the  trade  generally, 
will,  we  are  sure,  thank  us  for  giving  them  the  address 
of  a  gentleman  who  is  prepared,  "  with  something  akin  to 
certainty,"  to  supply  fine  weather  whenever  it  is  required. 
This  gentleman,  whose  name  is  J.  CoUinson,  dates  from 
Sandown,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  his  circular,  of  which  we  append 
a  copy,  has,  we  believe,  been  addressed  to  fhiit  and  vegetable- 
growers.  We  presume  he  would  have  no  objection  to  also 
catering  for  the  wants  of  photographers. 


Mr.  Collinson  says :  "  In  making  business  arrangements, 
the  mind  frequently  suggests  that,  could  a  certain  kind  of 
weather  be  depended  upon  for  a  few  days,  or  for  a  week  or 
two,  say,  rain  or  sunshine,  frost  or  mildness,  or  cold,  stocks 
of  merchandise,  provisions,  fuel,  &c.,  could  be  dealt  with  with 
more  confidence  than  under  the  present  conditions.  By  the 
discovery  of  means  for  regulating  a  force  termed  Odylic  force, 
I  can,  with  something  akin  to  certainty,  arrange  for  current 
weather  to  be  such   as    you  might  consider  best  for  the  re- 
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q  lirements  of  your  business.  If,  therefore,  you,  or  any  of  the 
oilier  leading  firms  in  your  kind  of  busiuess,  would,  singly  or  in 
C  imbination,  arrange  with  me,  I  would,  from  time  to  lime, 
effect  such  changes  in  the  weather,  by  means  of  Odylic  force, 
as  might  be  considered  most  desirable  or  necessary." 


A  MAN  with  such  wonderful  command  over  the  elements  as 
Mr.  Collinson  claims  to  enjoy  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  by 
the  photographic  fraternity.  The  obvious  plan  to  be  adopted 
is  for  the  photographers  of  particular  towns  and  districts  to 
club  together,  and  get  Mr.  Collinson's  best  terms  for  fine 
weather  as  they  may  require  it.  Possibly,  Mr.  Collinson  could 
also  be  induced  to  supply  Odylic  force  iu  tanks  or  barrels,  so 
that  photographers  could  make  their  own  fine  weather  when- 
ever they  felt  so  disposed. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Davis,  who  opened  a  discussion  on  "  Art  and  Photo- 
graphy," at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Richmond  Camera  Club,  is 
no  friend  to  the  claims  of  photography  being  ranked  as  an  art. 
He  maintained  that  the  claim  of  photography  to  be  considered 
as  art  iu  the  same  sense  as  sculpture  and  painting  are  so 
regarded  was  quite  ioadmissib'e,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
mechanical  nature  of  the  means  employed,  the  narrowness  of 
iti  scope,  and  the  absence  of  ah  demand  on  the  creative  and 
imaginative  faculties  of  those  vho  use  it  He  considered  that 
the  art  treasury  of  the  world  wa^  no  whit  the  richer  for  the 
masterpieces  of  photography,  and  that,  should  no  more  photo- 
graphic exhibitions  be  held  in  the  future,  the  world  of  art 
would  be  insensible  of  their  loss.  The«e  views  run  counter  to 
those  held  by  many  photographers  and  some  artists,  and  are 
noticeable  for  their  refreshing  boldness  and  unoonventionalitj. 
At  the  same  time,  we  consider,  in  respect  of  the  passage  we 
hive  ital)ci6ed,  that  Mr.  Davis  somewhat  spoils  his  case  by 
overstating  it. 

♦ 

THE  USE  OF  THE  SWING  BACK  IN  ENLARGING. 
Dlrixg  last  autumn  we  published  an  article  under  the  above 
heading,  pointing  out  the  possible  utility  of  the  swing  back  in 
correcting  faulty  perppndiculars  when  enlarging  from  small 
negatives,  and  we  should  not  now  refer  to  the  matter  again  but 
for  the  fact  that  M.  Victor  Selb  has  since  taxed  us  with 
plagiarising  an  article  or  articles  of  his  on  a  similar  subject  iu 
a  foreign  journal,  and  has  also,  still  more  recently  {ante,  page 
125)  denied  the  possibility  of  so  applying  the  swing  back. 
We  can  only  repeat  what  we  have  already  said  regarding 
that  gentlemati's  articles,  that  we  had  no  knowledge  ot' 
them  at  the  time  we  wrote,  nor  have  we  even,  up  to  the 
present  time,  seen  them  ;  but,  from  M.  Selb's  denial,  it  would 
seem  that  he  and  we  have  written  on  entirely  difl'ertut 
subjects. 

In  a  letter,  with  diagrams,  which  we  need  not  here  repro- 
duce, M.  Selb  say?,  on  February  21  :  "When  negative  and 
positive  to  be  reproduced  are  of  equal  sizes  and  swing  from  the 
perpendicular  a  same  number  of  degrees,  the  rays  are  of  equal 
length — A  I)  as  long  as  c  d.  When  a  small  negative  is  placed 
in  a  similar  position  to  produce  an  enlargement,  saj-,  of  four 
diameters,  the  rays  or  lines  are  unequally  long — e  p  is  much 
shor'er  than  gii.  The  consequence  is,  t/ie  enlarged  iinaije  is 
vastly  out  of  fonts."  The  italics  are  ours,  and  this  statement 
seam'*  to  show  that  the  writer  has  not  only  failed  to  grasp  the 
gist  cf  the  subject  on  which  we  wrote,  but  is  also  ignorant  of 


the  first  rules  of  conjugate  foci.  It  is  precisely  on  account  of 
this  diflference  in  the  length  of  the  "  rays  or  lines  "  to  which 
he  refers  that  sharpness  in  the  enlargement  is  due. 

We  may  commence  by  pointing  out  that  M.  Selb  is  in- 
correct in  assuming  that,  when  the  negative  and  reproduction 
are  of  equal  sizes,  they  are  necessarily  swung  from  the 
perpendicular  the  same  number  of  degrees.  It  is  possible  that, 
under  some  conditions,  such  a  state  of  afi'dirs  might  exist,  but 
iu  actual  practice  we  doubt  it,  and  at  least  there  exists  no 
ready  means  such  as  we  gave  for  calculating  the  position  of 
the  negative  in  order  to  secure  at  once  perpendicularity  and 
sharpness  ;  but,  if  M.  Selb  will  refer  once  more  to  our  original 
article,  he  will  see  why,  even  in  copying  by  the  same  dimen- 
sions, the  "  rays  and  lines  "  he  refers  to  must  necessarily  be 
of  unequal  length,  and  the  negative  and  positive  respectively 
swung  at  a  slightly  different  angle. 

Precisely  the  same  rules  govern  the  production  of  an 
enlargement,  and  the  same  proportionate  difference  exists 
between  the  length  of  the  line  that  crosses  from  the  top  of 
the  negative  to  the  bottom  of  the  reproduction  and  that 
which  crosses  from  the  bottom  of  the  former  to  the  top  of  the 
latter  ;  but,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  an  enlargement,  owing  to 
the  greater  focal  distance,  the  actual  difference  will  be  greater, 
and  it  is  precisely  that  difference  on  which  we  depend  for 
obtaining  the  sharpness  which  we  claim  and  M.  Selb  denies. 
The  diagrams  which  accompany  his  letter  show  the  amount  of 
swing  in  an  absurdly  exaggerated  degree  ;  but,  if  he  will  take 
the  trouble  to  plot  out  ou  a  sheet  of  paper  the  actual  positions 
of  a  four-inch  negative  and  an  enlargement  up  to  five 
diameters,  using  a  six-inch  focus  lens,  he  will  find  that  the 
difference  between  the  lines  connecting  their  opposite  extremi- 
tiej  does  not  exceed  one  inch  in  a  total  of  nearly  four  feet  when 
the  amount  of  distortion  to  be  corrected  is  more  than  will  be 
found  in  an  average  negative.  That  degree  of  alteration  iu 
the  longer  conjugate  in  an  enlargement  of  those  dimensions 
would  not  make  a  "vast"  difference  iu  the  quality  of  the 
definition,  even  if  it  were  made  in  the  wrong  direction;  but, 
when  by  the  simplest  optical  laws  it  is  necessary  in  order  to 
get  perfect  definition,  the  absurdity  of  M.  Selb's  contention  is 
obvious. 

Let  us  briefly  recapitulate  the  position  we  take.  A  negative 
in  which  the  perpendiculars  are  faulty  is  to  be  reproduced — 
whether  to  the  same  or  different  dimensions  matters  not  in  the 
least — and,  in  order  to  correct  those  faulty  lines,  one  extremity 
of  the  negative  must  be  slightly  enlarged  or  widened,  while  tho 
other  is  copied  same  size.  The  enlargement  is  effected  by  in- 
clining either  the  negative,  the  sensitive  surface,  or  both,  at 
such  an  angle,  or  angles,  that  a  greater  distance  exists  between 
the  foreground  of  the  negative  and  the  top  of  the  buildings 
whose  perpendiculars  fall  in  iu  the  reproduction ;  in  fact,  the 
veiy  ''redressment  "  of  the  lines  depends  upon  this  difference, 
which  M.  Selb  objects  to.  So  far  as  the  mere  correction  of  the 
lines  is  concerned,  it  can  be  secured,  as  we  have  said,  by  tloping 
the  negAtive  or  the  sensitive  surface  simply;  but  there  is  only 
one  correct  position  for  each  if  absolute  sharpness  is  to  be 
combiued  with  correct  perpendiculars,  and  in  our  original 
article  we  showed  how  those  positions  might  be  arrived  at  by 
calculation  in  a  very  simple  manner.  i 

Now,  when  the  swing  back  is  employed  in  taking  the  nega- 
tive, it  is  used  iu  defiance  of  all  the  requirements  of  d'fnition, 
and  with  the  simple  object  of  securing  correct  perpend iculais  ; 
and,  so  far  as  sharpness  is  concerned,  the  best  compromise 
possible  is  made  between  the  different  portions  of  the  plate  by 
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nsin^  a  small  stop  ;  but,  if  we  adopt  the  reverse  method  of 
securing  in  the  negative  the  greatest  possible  sharpness  the 
lens  will  give  without  regard  to  the  perpendicularity  of  the 
Jines,  those  can  be  corrected  in  the  process  of  reproduction 
without  in  the  least  injuring  the  definition  of  the  original 
negative.  When  the  definition  of  the  latter,  owing  to  the  use 
of  the  swing  back,  leaves  room  for  improvement,  it  is  certainly 
not  in  the  process  of  enlargement  that  that  improvement  will 
be  effected. 

Some  misconception  exists  in  many  quarters  as  to  the  extent 
•of  the  distortion  produced  by  tilting  the  camera.  It  is  difficult 
to  produce  more  than  two  or  three  degrees'  departure  from  the 
perpendicular  by  tilting  the  tripod  to  the  utmost  limit  of  safety 
in  the  matter  of  stability,  though  the  error  will  vary  with  the 
distance  of  the  object  and  the  focus  of  the  lens.  The  angle 
at  which  the  back  must  be  swung  to  correct  this  is  much  greater, 
but  whatever  the  error  may  be  when  the  swing  is  not  tised  is 
well  within  the  power  of  correction  in  course  of  reproduction. 


Xtontg^en  Rays. — There  is  no  waning  in  the  popularity  of  this 
subject,  and,  owing  to  the  comparative  ease  with  which  the  effects 
are  attainable,  and  with  apparatus  of  an  almost  elementary  de- 
ecription,  there  is  a  complete  surfeit  of  accounts  of  mere  use- 
less reproductions  of  IJrmtgen's  experiments  from  every  direction. 
Amongst  scientific  men  a  problem  of  p.T,ramount  interest  is  opened 
out  by  the  discovery  of  the  X  rays,  namely,  the  possibility  of  their 
feeing,  and  being  proved  to  be,  longitudinal  vibrations,  a  condition 
of  the  ether  which,  as  a  writer  in  one  of  the  reviews  states,  is  looked 
iipou  as  the  last  resource  of  the  physicist  to  explain  unexplainahle 
phenomena  in  the  same  manner  as  the  physician  diagnoses  "nerves" 
«3  the  cause  of  obscure  diseases.  At  the  same  time,  the  number  of 
believers  in  these  vibrations  is  steadily  increasing,  and  quite  recently 
Lord  Kelvin  suggested  some  experiments  for  determining  the  exist- 
ence of  such  rays.  Lord  Blytheswood  obtained,  and  exhibited, 
►harp  phjtographic  effects  on  a  dry  plate  placed  in  a  dark  slide,  and 
the  whole  wrapped  in  sever.al  folds  of  black  velvet,  and  then  placed 
in  front  of  the  space  between  the  main  electrodes  of  a  powerful 
Wimshurst  machine,  but  not  in  the  direct  line  of  the  discharge. 
He  also  obtained  results  of  the  same  character  when  the  slide  was 
Ibeld  in  the  direct  line  of  the  discharge.  Lord  Kelvin  believes  that 
1  he  effects  were  wholly  or  mainly  due  to  f parking  from  the  brass 
liioges  of  the  shutter,  and  suggests  the  use  of  a  closed  aluminium 
tiox,  and  no  velvet  instead  of  the  slide.  There  would  then  be  no 
^ymrking,  and,  if  a  satisfactory  photograph  were  produced,  the  truth 
of  liootgen's  longitudinal  wave  explan.ation  would  lie  proved,  though 
the  absence  of  such  effect  would  not  necessarily  disprove  it. 


Sefiectlon  of  the  Rays.— Professor  G.  Vicentini  and  Dr.  G. 
Packer  found  distinct  evidences  of  an  irregular  reflection  in  an  ex- 
periment they  carried  out  with  a  bra«s  ]iarabolic  mirror.  The 
Orooke-"  tuba  and  the  sensitive  plate  were  placed  on  opposite  sides  of 
an  iron  plate,  so  that  the  rays,  if  they  were  to  reach  the  sensitive 
surface,  bad  to  be  reflected  fr.im  the  mirror.  These  observers  ex- 
hibited their  results  before  the  .ScientiQc  Institute  of  Venice.  Thev 
-found  that  a  glass  mirror  arranged  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of 
brass  gave  no  reflection  whatever. 


The  Best  Foriu  of  Tube.— Many  new  forms  of  tube  are 
being  made,  the  main  object  being  to  devise  a  construction  such  as 
shall  cause  the  rays  to  emanate  as  nearly  from  a  point  as  possible, 
for  it  is  evident  that,  unless  the  opaque  object,  almost  touch  the  glass, 
there  will  be  penumbra  where  the  radiations  emanate  from  an  area 
of  measurable  magnitude.  Professor  John  McKay,  of  the  Packer 
Institute,  Brooklyn,  has  described  what  he  conisiders  the  most  suitable 
nhape.  It  is  five  inches  long,  and  a  little  over  an  inch  in  diameter,  a 
iindsold  as  a  "perfect  vacuum"  tub-;;  the  electrodes  are  of  copper,  and 
>  )ily  an  eighth  of  an  inch  apart;  bat  the  vaQu.uii  ;3  so  good  that  the 


current  will  preferably  pass  round  the  tube  rather  than  croeK  th 
small  space.  It  produces  very  little  light,  and  does  not  get  heated. 
The  rays  radiate  in  all  diaections  from  the  centre,  so  that  aimal- 
taneous  exposures  may  be  made  in  all  directions  from  the  centre. 


A  Rontgren  Klnetosoope.— Mr.  E.  P.  Thompson  ex- 
hibits visible  effects  by  means  of  a  fluorescent  screen,  showing  the 
action  of  bones  in  motion,  .such  as  those  of  the  hand,  and  he  hopes 
to  show  the  skeleton  of  the  bones  of  a  bird  in  flight.  He  makes  his 
screen  of  the  barium  platino-cyanide  by  dusting  it  over  an  adhesive 
surface  of  varnish  coated  upon  tracing  cloth. 


A  Crookes'  Tube  not  Necessary. — It  has  already  been 
shown  that  the  Kiintgen  effects  may  be  obtained  without  a  Crookes 
tube.  Professor  McKay  obtains  the  effects  from  a  coil  actuated  by 
the  discharge  from  a  Leyden  jar.  Mr.  M.  F.  O'lteilly  suggests,  in 
last  week's  Nature,  that  the  attempt  should  be  made  to  produce 
s  olographs  by  means  of  the  emanations  from  the  auroral  light. 


Pinhole  Photographs  of  the  Ray  Apparatus.  —Mr. 

Ralph  W.  Lawrence  writes  to  Nature  from  the  ^Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  that,  by  means  of  a  "  pinhole  "  in  a.  sheet  of 
lead,  the  hole  being  blocked  by  aluminium,  he  has  obtained  an  image 
of  the  apparatus  and  rays.  The  pictures  produced  "show  very 
distinctly  the  two  electrodes,  while  the  glass  tube,  which  .appears 
very  brightly  illuminated  to  the  eye,  is  scarcely  perceptible.  It 
would  appear  from  this  that  nearly,  if  not  all,  the  so-called  X  rays 
proceed  directly  from  the  electrodes  of  the  tube,  and  not  from  the 
glass  where  this  is  acted  on  by  the  cathode  raj-s." 


DKore  Honours  for  Rontgren. — The  learned  Professor  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  honours  being  showered  upon  him  from  all 
quarters,  and  in  so  short  a  time  after  the  publication  of  his  process. 
The  first  royal  honour  was  from  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  the 
most  recent  one  from  the  Prince  Regent  of  Bavaria,  who  has  juso 
sent  him  a  patent  of  nobility.  Evidently  meritorious  work  and  dis- 
covery is  more  quickly  recognised  and  suitably  acknowledged  by 
royalty  in  Germany  than  is  the  case  in  England.  We  doubt  much, 
if  the  Riintgen  method  had  teen  worked  out  by  an  Englishman,  h« 
would  have  had  the  honours  so  quickly  conferred  upon  him  by  English 
royalty  that  Runtgen  has  in  Germany. 


By  the  way,  the  Riintgen  "  photography  "  has  already  found  its  way 
into  the  Law  Courts  as  evidence.  At  the  recent  Nottingham  Assizes, 
in  an  action  for  damages  for  injury  through  a  faulty  staircase,  photo- 
graphs of  the  feet  of  plaintiff  —  an  actress  —  taken  by  Professor 
Ramsey,  at  University  College,  by  the  IiiJntgen  rays,  were  shown 
to  prove  the  injury  sustained.  Whether  the  photographs  had  any 
influence  with  the  jury  or  not  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  in  the 
end  they  awarded  the  plaintiff  substantial  damages.  During  the 
hearing  of  the  case  some  amusing  remarks  were  made.  On  the 
defendant's  counsel  telling  one  of  the  witnesses  that  he  ought  to  have 
scientitic  evidence  as  to  the  value  of  the  rays,  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins 
remarked,  "  You  might  send  a  man  to  the  lunatic  asylum,  you,  know, 
by  photographing  his  head."  One  of  the  barristers,  looking  at  thu 
photographs,  asked,  "Is  this  the  Trilby;'"  &c.  Evidently  the 
"  new  photography  "  was  treated  with  a  certain  degree  of  levity,  ou 
its  first  appearance  as  a  witness,  by  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe. 


Surgrical  Use  of  the  X  Rays.— The  employmeit  of  the 
Riintgeu  radiations  in  surgery  continue*  to  meet  with  many  appli- 
cations, and  this  method  of  diajnosij  will,  no  doubt,  take  a  per- 
manent place  in  our  hospitals,  if  not  in  private  practice  as  well ; 
but  it  will  be  well  if  surgeons  at  once  appreciate  the  f.iet  that  their 
new  ally  may  possibly  become  a  tacit  witness  ngainst  them  as  well 
as  a  valuable  helper.  An  instance  of  such  an  unfortunate  cuntre- 
temps  lately  came  under  our  notice,  A  gentleman,  well  known  in 
plo:ographic  circles,  Lad  the  mitfottui-,   when  a  youth,  to  break 
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his  forearm,  and  break  it ' badlv  too.  The  limb  was  duly  set  by  a 
•surgeon,  and  the  accident  became  a  thing  of  the  past,  save  that  the 
arm  never  regained  its  normal  strength,  and  exhibited  a  deformed 
appearance.  It  recently  occurred  to  this  maimed  one  to  see,  by 
means  of  the  Riintgen  rays,  what  kind  of  a  skeleton  this  limb  of  his 
presented,  and  why  it  was  that  the  arm  was  so  deformed.  So  he 
hied  him  to  a  friend  who  owned  an  induction  coil  and  a  Crookes' 
tube,  and,  placing  his  arm  on  a  bo.ted  plate,  had  a  shadow  photo- 
graph of  it  taken.  When  that  plate  was  developed,  it  exhibited  in 
a  graphic  manner  the  very  faulty  way  in  which  the  broken  bone  had 
been  set.  The  ulna,  instead  of  being  in  close  partnership  with  its 
fellow  bone,  the  radius,  was  entirely  thrust  out  of  place,  and  its  head 
appeared  like  an  excrescence  at  the  side  of  the  wrist,  instead  of 
being  part  of  the  arm.  "  It's  a  good.JJiing  for  him,"  said  the  victim, 
"  that  the  surgeon  who  set  my  arm  is  dead,  otherwise  I  would  c-r- 
■tainly  take  action  against  him."  Let  surgeons,  therefore,  be  careful 
in  recommending  to  their  patients  the  use  of  a  Crookes'  tube,  in 
case  the  revelations  it  affords  should  recoil  upon  their  own  heads. 


Kampstead  Heath. — The  other  day  we  were  commenting 
npon  the  appeal  which  artists  have  recently  made  to  the  London 
County  Council  to  stay  their  otficial  hands  in  the  conversion  of 
various  parts  of  London's  most  beautiful  open  space  to  the  condition 
of  a  park.  This  protest  will,  doubtless,  have  its  effect,  for  there  must 
be  men  on  the  Council  who  can  appreciate  this  desire  to  preserve  the 
Heath  in  its  natural  state.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that 
the  Council  may  fairly  be  credited  with  many  improvements  on  the 
Jleath.  The  ugly  brickfields  have  been  hidden  under  a  mass  of 
verdure,  and  the  trees  have  for  the  most  part  been  left  undisturbed. 
The  beautiful  clump  of  pines  which  crowned  the  reputed  grave  of 
Boadicea  have  withered  one  after  the  other,  and  the  recent  abortive 
search  for  relics  of  the  Queen  of  the  Icena;  seems  to  have  given  them 
the  coup  lie  grace.  Surely  fresh  trees  of  the  same  species  might  be 
planted  here,  for  the  Scotch  fir  or  mountain  pine  flourishes  well  on 
this  sandy  soil.  Witness  that  other  clump  of  pines  near  "  The 
Spaniards."  It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known  that  these  trees 
form  part  of  an  avenue  which  stretched  from  "  The  Spaniards  "  to 
North  End,  a  distance  of  about  five  hundred  yards.  They  were 
planted  by  one  Turner — not  the  artist,  but  a  worthy  tobacconist  of 
Fleet-street,  who  lived  here,  and  evidently  had  an  eye  for  the 
picturesque  in  nature.  Posterity  owes  him  much  for  this  beautiful 
addition  to  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  Middlesex. 


Sunday     Opening:     of    tlie     IMCuseums     and     Art 

Galleries. — Each  year  that  the  Guildhall  Loan  Exhibition  of 
Pictures  has  been  open  to  the  public  on^Sunday  afternoons,  we  have 
commented  on  the  good  attendances,  and  the  fact  that  the  opening 
was  a  boon  to  those  who  could  not  see  the  pictures  on  other 
days.  Last  week  the  House  of  Commons  decided,  by  a  large 
majority,  on  Mr.  Massey  -  Mainwaring's  motion,  that  all  the 
museums  and  art  galleries  are  to  be  open  on  Sunday  afternoons. 
How  far  this  has  been  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  City  in 
opening  the  loan  collection  on  Sundays,  and  the  success  in  every 
way  that  attended  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say,  but  there  is 
no  question  it  had  great  weight.  Many  times  similar  motions  have 
been  broiight  before  the  House,  but  have  always  been  rejected  by 
large  majorities.  There  is  little  doubt  that  many  photographers, 
who  are  fully  occupied  on  week  days,  will  now  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  studying  the  works  shown  in  our  art  galleries, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  with  profit  as  well  as  enjoyment. 


Speaking  of  art  galleries  reminds  us  that  the  annual  report  of 
the  Director  of  the  National  Gallery  was  issued  last  Friday.  It 
shows  that  our  national  collection  has  been  considerably  enrichi-d  by 
the  addition  of  a  large  number  of  fre^h  works,'  which  have  been 
acquired  by  purchases,  bequests,  and  by  presentations.  The  statistics 
show  that  the  Gallery  was  visited,  on  the  210  days  it  was  open  to  the 
public  gratuitously,  by  little  short  of  half  a  million  persons,  the  daily 
average  being  2260.  Qn  students'  days  (Thursdays  and  Fridays), 
when  sixpence  admission  is  charged,  41,ol.j  were  admitted.     'The 


total  number  of  students'  attendances  for  the  year  1895  was  oVer 
20,000.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see,  in  the  next  annual  report,  what 
the  Sunday  attendances  will  have  been. 


The  Recent  Fatal  Cylinder  Explosion. — The  inquest  on 
the  unfortunate  chemist  who  was  killed  at  the  laboratory  of  Messrs. 
Redwood  and  Ilailes,  Red  Lion-square,  by  the  bursting  of  a  gas 
cylinder,  was  concluded  one  day  last  week.  Although  some  of  the 
lay  press,  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  described  it  as  the  bursting  of 
a  compressed  oxygen  cylinder,  the  evidence  at  the  inquiry  showed 
that  the  cylinder  was  not  charged  with  compressed  oxygen  at  all, 
but  with  stearic  acid,  glii'cose,  and  alcohol,  together  with  a  little 
acetic  acid  and  a  few  iron  nails.  The  vessel  was  being  heated  over,  a 
furnace  when  it  exploded.  It  was  stated  that  there  was  a  valve  to 
the  cylinder,  but  it  was  closed.  The  evidence  of  the  experts  from  the 
Home  Otlice  is  reassuring  as  to  the  safety  of  cylinders,  for  it  was 
mentioned  that  this  one  was  a  good  one  of  its  kind,  and  there  was 
not  the  slightest  fault  in  it ;  also  that  the  accident  was  due  to  the 
mistake  of  filling  the  cylinder  quite  full,  and  then  overheating  it.  A 
very  noteworthy  circumstance  in  connexion  with  this  cylinder,  as 
with  the  one  that  burst  at  Fenchurch-street,  is  that  it  was  rent  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  did  not  fly  into  pieces  to  scatter  destruction 
around  like  a  bomb  shell — with  which  we  have  heard  them  com- 
pared— would  do.  _^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

At  the  inquest  a  photograph  of  the  room  and  its  contents,  taken 
immediately  after  the  accident,  and  before  anything  had  been  dis- 
turbed, was  shown.  If  this  could  be  done  in  all  cases  of  fatal 
accidents,  it  would  be  far  more  valuable  evidence  to  the  coroner  and 
jury  than  much  of  the  verbal  evidence  given  by  witnesses.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  a  camera  is  not  always  readily  available,  as 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  this  instance. 


FOREIGN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 
A  Turmeric  Printing'  Process. — A  writer  in  the  Photo- 
grapMsche  Chronik  describes  this  as  follows ; — Turmeric  is  derived 
from  the  rhizome  of  two  varieties  of  plants.  Curcuma  longa  and 
Curcuma  rotunda;  the  best  kind  is  the  Chinese,  the  next  the  Japanese, 
the  worst  the  Barbadoes.  Turmeric  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of 
powder,  and  gives  up  to  alcohol  its  peculiar  orange  colouring 
matter,  a  solution  of  which  on  paper  or  metal  gives  a  negative  from 
a  negative  as  the  colour  is  discharged  by  light,  and  only  by  develop- 
ment with  spirit  and  water,  or,  with  long  exposure,  by  the  former 
alone  gives  positives. 

It  can  be  used  for  zincography,  photo-lithography,  and  three-colour 
printing.  For  zincography  it  is  used  as  follows  :  10  parts  of  Chinese 
turmeric  should  be  dissolved  in  100  parts  of  alcohol.  If  chloroform 
is  used  instead  of  alcohol,  more  soluble  matter  is  extracted,  and  with 
the  addition  of  5  parts  of  oil  of  lavender  it  withstands  acid  better, 
and  the  solution  is  more  sensitive.  In  order  to  judge  better  of 
development,  2  parts  of  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  methyl- 
violet  should  be  added.  The  image  thus  obtained  is  quite  as  resistant 
as  asphalt,  if  not  developed.  The  development  is  effected  with 
alcohol.  Although  this  process  can  be  used  for  zinc  etching,  it 
presents  no  advantages  over  the  albumen  or  fish-glue  processes. 


Fob  photogravure  it  possesses  the  following  advantages : — It  does 
away  entirely  with  the  costly  carbon  paper  and  its  concomitant 
disadvantages  of  slow  drying  after  sensitising  and  slow  development, 
the  formation  of  blisters,'and  the  difficulty  of  seeing  the  image,  in  the' 
etching  bath. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  there  is  any  difficulty  in  coating  the 
turmeric  solution,  or  that  the  asphalt  will  dissolve.  The  asphalt 
grain  is  rendered  insoluble  by  the  heating  and- by  exposure  to  light. 


For  photo-lithography,  ordinary  litho  paper  is  coated  with  the 
above-mentioned  turmeric  and  lavender  Eolution,  dried  and  exposed. 
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Then  the  paper  is  squeegeed  to  a  zinc  plate  moistened  with  spirit,  or 
to  a  stone  moistened  with  water ;  these  are  then  warmed  from  below 
till  the  resin  has  melted,  and  then  the  paper  removed  by  damping, 
and  the  zinc  or  8tono  moderately  etched.  For  zinc,  the  etching 
solution  is  composed  of 

Water    1000  parts. 

Gum  solution  (1  :  •"»)     100     „ 

Nitric  acid .'. • 15    „ 

for  a  stone,  of 

Water    , 100  parts. 

Gum  solution    40     „ 

Acetic  acid    10     „ 

The  stone,  when  long  runs  are  required,  is  inked  up,  and  again 
etched.  The  advantages  of  this  process  are  that  it  does  away  with 
the  inking  up  of  the  print,  the  wearisome  washing  of  the  print,  the 
delicate  development  of  the  print,  and  the  difficult  transfer. 


Fou  three-colour  printing  the  following  may  be  used  as  a  filter  for 

the  blue  negative : — 

Chloroform    100  .'parts. 

Turmeric    1*5     „ 

Dragon's  blood 1  part. 

The  solution  is  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then 

filtered. 

This  process  may  be  also  be  used  for  printing  from  negatives  in 
the  ordinary  way,  and  by  substituting  other  light-sensitive  resinsi 
such  as  asphalt,  guaiacum,  dragon's  blood,  and  so  on,  various  shades 
may  be  obtained. 

Slack  Vamiah. — Herr  Fleck  strongly  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing as  possessing  several  advantages  over  the  ordinary  formula : — 

Sandarac 10  parts. 

Absolute  alcohol 100      „ 

Nigrosin  (five  per  cent,  alcohol  solution) ....     10      „ 


A  Rival  to  Kerkomer's  "  Artist  -  engraving- "  Pro- 
cess.— It  is  reported  that  a  Swiss  named  Ziircher  has  discovered  a 
])rocess  which  gives  far  more  successful  results  than  Professor 
Herkomer's  new  (?)  process,  and  that  he  has  sold  it  to  three 
Amsterdam  firms.  

Dead  Slack  Varnish. — The  following  formula  is  suggested 

as  giving  an  absolutely  dead,  lustreless  surface : — 

W'ater  oOO  parts. 

Borax    1.3      „ 

Shellac 30      „ 

Glycerine , 1.5      ^^ 

Dissolve  and  add — 

Aniline  black  60  parts, 

and  apply  with  a  brush. 

Seducing  Tog.— Chemical  fog,  according  to  the  Thotograplmche 
Archil-,  may  be  eliminated  by  immersing  the  fixed  and  well-washed 
negative  in : — 

Sulphate  of  copper 6  parts. 

Potassium  bromide 5    „ 

Water ."jOO    „ 

for  about  half  to  one  minute,  or  until  the  surface  is  just  bleached, 
then  refixing.  The  negative,  after  this  treatment,  can,  if  necessary, 
be  intensified. 


Ferric  Sulphate  as  Sestrainer.  —  Le  Roy,  in  the 
Bulletin  tie  la  SocieU  Franoaiae,  suggests .  the  use  of  ferric  sulphate 
as  a  restrainer  in  the  ferrous-oxalate  developer,  and  states  that  it  is 
better  than  using  an  old  developer,  as  its  action  is  more  certain. 
About  ten  or  twenty  drops  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  should  be 
lidded  to  each  ounce  of  the  developer.  Ferric  sulphate,  or  persul- 
phate of  iron,  as  it  is  usually  called,  is  quoted  at  ia.  Qd.  per  pound. 


Vamlshingr  Films. — Balagny  recommends  giving  cut  films 
a  coating  of  three  per  cedt.  amyl-acetate  collodion,  to  which  about 
two  per  cent,  of  castor  oil  has  been  added.  The  film  should  b« 
fastened  by  pins  to  aboard,  and  brushed  over  with  the  above  varnish, 
a  narrow  margin  being  left  untouched.  When  the  varnish  is  dry, 
the  film  should  be  turned  over  and  treated  in  exactly  the  same 
way.    lie  states  that  films  treated  in  this  way  will  not  curl. 


To  Slacken   Steel    and    Iron. — In    Science  Pratitjue    a. 

mixture  of 

Mercuric  chloride 2  part?, 

Cupric  chloride 1  part, 

Hydrochloric  acid    H  parts. 

Alcohol 5      „ 

AN'ater    tO     „ 

is  suggested  for  blacking  steel.  The  article  should  be  well  cleaned 
and  immersed  in  the  above  for  a  few  minutes,  allowed  to  dry  and 
then  placed  in  boiling  water  for  half  an  hour,  and  the  operation 
repeated  if  not  black  enough. 


A  Seducer  for  Chloride  Prints.— Over-printed  proofs  on 
collodio  or  gelatino-chloride  paper  may  be  reduced  by  immersion  in  a 
bath  of 

Hypo    10  parts. 

Sol.  ammon.  bichromate  (one  per  cent.)  ....      2     „ 
Water ICO     „ 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC   NATURALIST. 
III. — Geologicai,  Photography. 


Introductory— The  Camera  in  Topography — Photography  of  Bock  Scenery- 
Photography  and  Vulcanology — Subterranean  Photography — Museum  Pho- 
tography— Photography  of  fioclc  Sections — Conclusion. 


Intboductoby. 

In  former  papers*  an  attempt  was  made  to  summarise  the 
various  methods  of  utilising  photography  in  the  two  chief  depart- 
ments of  natural  history,  viz.,  botany  and  zoology ;  but  there 
still  remains  to  be  described  the  application  of  photographic  methods 
to  the  study  of  the  inanimate  world.  The  employment  of  photo- 
graphy, both  in  physiography  and  in  geology,  has,  of  late  years, 
assumed  a  new  interest,  owing  to  the  rapidly  increasing  use  of  the 
camera  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  geological  memoirs.  It  is 
true  that  the  great  perfection  of  modern  photo-mechanical  processes 
of  block  production  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  impetus  which  has 
been  given  to  geological  photography  :  but  the  result  is,  nevertheless, 
the  same,  the  services  of  photography  can  no  longer  be  dispensed 
with  by  the  competent  geologist,  either  in  the  field  or  in  the 
laboratory.  The  timely  recognition  of  this  fact  led  the  British 
Association,  a  few  years  ago,  to  appoint  a  committee  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  to  geology  the  full  advantages  of  the  spread  of  amateur 
photography  amongst  the  numerous  natural  history  societies  scattered 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country.  The  recommendations 
of  this  committee  are  easily  accessible,  and  need  not  be  recapitulated 
here.  The  result  of  their  efforts  has  been  to  accumulate  a  large  mass 
of  photographs,  many  of  them  of  exceptional  interest  and  value, 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  lost  to  the  scientific  world.  These 
photographs,  arranged  in  Zaehnsdorf's  self-binding  mounts,  are 
destined  to  be  placed  in  the  library  of  the  Museum  of  Practical 
Geology.  They  treat  of  almost  every  department  of  geology  and 
physiography,  of  inland  erosion  by  wind  and  water,  sea-coast  erosion, 
cavern  formation,  basaltic  structures,  glacial  erosion,  fossils  in  situ, 
and  all  forms  of  earth  sculpture.  But,  although  the  invitation  of 
the  committee  has  met  with  a  fair  response,  much  yet  remains  to  be 
done,  and  there  is  a  good  opening  for  photographers,  both  pro- 
fessional and  amateur,  to  assist  in  making  the  series  as  complete  as 
possible. 

As  examples  of  the  great  value  of  photographs  for  illustrating 
geological  memoirs,  we  may  refer,  amongst  many  others,  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Geologists'  Association,  which  are  often  most 
effectively  illustrated  by  blocks  from  actual  photographs,  as  well  as 
to  the  beautifully  illustrated  reports  of  the  Lnited  States  Geological 

*  Sae  The  British  Journal  ok  PHOtoanATHT,  vol.  xlii. 
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Survey,  and  the  yaluable  work  of  Savile  Kent  on  The  Great  Barrier 
Reef  of  Australia,  not  to  mention  earlier  productions,  such  as  The 
Monograph  on  Echini,  illustrated  in  187l?,  by  Professor  Agassiz,  by 
means  of  carbon  prints,  and  Johnston-LaTis'  book  on  the  volcanoes 
of  the  Lipari  Islands.  The  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  Dublin, 
displays  a  fine  series  of  geological  photographs,  chiefly  the  work  of 
amateurs,  presented  to  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland. 

We  will  now  examine  more  closely  some  of  the  special  applications 
of  photography  to  geological  investigation. 

The  Camera  in  Topogeaphy. 

In  every  geological  survey  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
topography  of  the  district  should  be  as  accurately  delineated  as 
possible.  To  do  this  by  the  usual  methods  of  triangulation 
involves  an  immense  expenditure  of  time  and  energy,  quite  out 
of  the  question  where  large  districts  have  to  be  rapidly  surveyed. 
But  in  photography  we  have  a  means  of  securing  this  object,  not 
only  with  great  rapidity,  but  also  with  any  required  degree  of  ac- 
curacy, an  inestimable  advantage  when  working  in  a  district  which 
has  not  previously  been  mapped. 

One  of  the  novelties  exhibited  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition  was  a 
photographic  map  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  Park  of  Canada.  This 
map  was  made  up  of  twelve  sheets,  each  covering  an  area  of  about 
sixty-three  square  miles,  and  every  measurement  usually  made  upon 
the  ground  itself,  was  obtained  from  photographs  by  the  application 
of  the  laws  of  lens  perspective.*  The  photographs  were  made  from 
seventeen  stations  to  each  sheet,  each  station  being  visible  from  at 
least  two  others. 

This  development  of  photography,  pointed  out  more  than  thirty 
years  ago  by  Chevallier  and  others,  has  attracted  more  attention  in 
France  and  Germany  than  in  this  country.  .Although  it  has  not, 
for  various  reasons,  supplanted  the  older  methods  of  mapping,  yet 
for  rapid  surveys  in  open  country  it  promises  to  be  of  immense 
advantage  to  the  geologist. 

Quite  recently  a  camera  has  been  specially  designed  for  geological 
survey,  by  Mr.  J.  Bridges  Lee.t  A  photographic  camera  is  fitted 
with  a  magnetic  needle,  carrying  a  vertical  transparent  scale  divided 
into  360  degrees.  The  lens  carries  two  cross  fibres  intersecting  at 
right  angles.  On  accurately  levelling  the  camera  by  levelling 
screws,  any  photograph  taken  by  it  has  automatically  recorded  upon 
it  the  image  of  the  fibres,  showing  the  true  bearing  of  the  vertical 
plane  through  the  centre  of  the  lens,  as  well  as  the  norizoutal  plane 
at  right  angles  to  it.  The  camera  carries'  a  telescopic  finder  with 
crossed  fibres,  and  revolves  on  a  graduated  circle,  by  means  of  which 
it  can  be  turned  through  any  desired  angle. 

Camera  surveying  has  also  been  recently  adopted  by  Dr.  Otto  J. 
Klotz  in  mapping  the  Baird  Glacier,  Alaska.J;  Any  camera  can  be 
adapted,  with  little  trouble,  for  this  purpose,  if  the  surveyor  is 
lirovided  with  a  Galton's  pocket  altazimuth,  or  even  an  ordinary 
prismatic  compass ;  but  the  complete  discussion  of  all  the  details 
involved  would  occupy  more  space  than  can  now  be  given  to  it. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  of  a  photographic  survey  is  the 
impossibility  of  recognising  the  same  point  in  the  different  photo- 
graphs from  which  the  results  are  plotted.  This  makes  it  absolutely 
essential  that  the  same  person  should  both  take  the  photograph  and 
plot  the  work.  It  would  materially  increase  the  permanent  value  of 
geological  photographs  in  general "  if,  in  all  cases,  the  true  compass 
l)earing  of  the  camera  were  registered  at  the  time  of  taking  the 
view. 

Photogbaphy  of  Rock  Scenery. 

Geological  photographs  should  show  as  far  as  possible  the  cha- 
racteristic features  of  the  various  rocks  and  their  influence  upon 
fcenery.  The  nature  of  the  rock,  for  e.xample,  has  an  important 
influence  upon  the  contour  of  mountain  masses.  The  profile  of  a 
limestone  mountain,  possessing  what  Leslie  Stephen  calls  the 
"  writing  desk  formation,"  the  ruined  masonry  appearance  of 
dolomite,  the  sharp  spikes  of  "aiguilles"  and  the  massive  flat- 
topped  outline  of  a  granite  boss,  these  are  examples  of  the  points 
in  a  mountain  photograph  which  appeal  to  the  eye  of  the 
geologist. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  often  some  considerable  difficulty  in  pro- 
perly rendering  distant  views  of  mountainous  country.  A  lens  of 
short  focus  is  useless  for  this  purpose,  and  a  twelve-inch  lens  is 
rarely  at  the  command  of  the  geologist,  who  must  of  necessity  be  as 
lightly  ecjuipped  as  possible^  Donkin  recommended  the  simple 
device  of  halving   a   symmetrical  combination,  with  the  result  of 
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doubling  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  The  swing  back  also  comee- 
into  prominence  in  mountain  work.  There  is  a  tendency  to  tilt  the 
camera  upwards,  and,  if  the  back  is  not  vertical  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  effect  will  be  to  flatten  the  mountain  to  a  marked 
degree.  In  the  same  way  the  slope  is  exaggerated  by  leaning  the- 
ground  glass  forward.  Burton,  in  producing  photographic  illustra- 
tions for  his  work  on  TheVolcanoes  (f  Japan,  was  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  paying  special  attention  to  atmospheric  effect.  His 
advice  is  to  resist  the  natural  temptation  to  photograph  mountains 
when  the  atmosphere  is  clearest,  but  to  choose  a  time  when  there  is. 
a  certain  amount  of  haze.  Otherwise  no  true  idea  of  size  or 
grandeur  can  be  obtained,  the  photograph  looking  more  like  the 
picture  of  a  model  only.  The  idea  of  distance  is  also  helped  by  the 
proper  selection  of  a  foreground. 

Another  difficulty  in  photographing  distant  mountains  is  the- 
tendency  for  the  outlines  to  merge  into  the  sky,  an  evil  which  is 
often  remedied  by  the  use  of  the  yellow  screen  and  orthochromatio 
plates.  Where  there  is  much  snow  or  glacial  ice,  it  becomes  stUl' 
more  difficult  to  preserve  those  good  half-tones  upon  which  the 
success  of  a  picture  depends.  Mrs.  Main  recommends  in  this  case 
the  use  of  slow  plates  with  a  small  stop  and  full  exposure,  taking 
care  to  take  such  photographs  in  sunshine  rather  than  in  dufl 
weather.  Glaciers  especially  reflect  a  bluish  light,  most  difficult  to 
deal  with  satisfactorily  unless  the  yellow  screen  is  used. 

J.  Vincent  Elsden, 
(To  he  continued.) 


PHOTOGEAPHS  IN  "NATUE.Ui  COLOUES:"  SELLE'S  PEOCESS^. 
The  inventor  of  this  process,  Dr.  Gnstav  Selle,  of  Brandenburg,  thus 
describes  his  improvements  in  the  production  of  "  photographs  in  natural 
colours : " — 

The  present  known  processes  for  producing  photographs  in  colours  are, 
broadly,  of  two  kinds.  In  Lippmann's  process,  the  coloured  image  is- 
produced  on  one  plate  only  in  interference  colours,  whilst,  in  the  other 
method,  the  coloured  photograph  is  produced  by  superposing  three  single 
coloured  images,  produced  with  artificial  colours  one  upon  the  other. 

In  Lippmann's  process  the  photography  of  living  or  moving  objects' 
seems  practically  excluded,  on  account  of  the  necessarily  long  duration  of 
exposure,  whilst,  in  the  process  described  in  the  present  specification, 
which  belongs  to  the  second  category  on  account  of  the  relatively  short 
duration  of  exposure,  also  objects  which  are  quiet  only  for  a  short  time 
can  be  photographed  in  colours.  In  this  present  method  it  is  neither 
necessary  to  make  for  each  copy  of  the  photograph  a  new  exposure,  as  in 
Lippman's  method,  nor  is  the  production  so  difficult  and  circumstantial 
as,  for  example,  in  the  Vogel-Ulrich  method,  in  which  must  be  producedi 
coloured  plates  from  which  printed  impressions  are  made. 

The  present  process  is  divided  essentially  into  two  parts. 

1.  The  production  of  the  negative. 

2.  The  production  by  copying  of  the  positive. 

The  production  of  the  negative  is  made  in  the  known  manner  by 
photographing  an  object  three  times,  one  after  the  other — first,  behind  a 
red ;  secondly,  behind  a  green ;  and,  thirdly,  behind  a  dark  blue,  hght 
filter. 

The  positive  is  produced  by  making  three  positives  behind  the  corre- 
sponding three  negatives,  each  being  then  coloured  in  the  colour  comple- 
mentary to  the  light  filter  of  its  corresponding  negative,  and  by  putting 
these  three  positives  one  over  the  other. 

Such  a  complementary  positive  is  made  by  covering  with  a  thin 
collodion  skin,  serving  as  image  carrier,  a  glass  plate,  which  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  rim  of  gelatine  solution,  and  then  pouring  over  the  same' 
plate  a  chrom-gelatine  emulsion. 

After  having  dried  the  plate  so  prepared,  it  is  exposed  behind  one  of 
the  three  negatives,  for  example,  the  negative  I.  for  red,  then  washed  io 
cold  water,  and  put  into  a  colour  solution  complementary  to  red,  for 
example,  in  a  colour  bath  of  methyl  blue. 

The  plate  remains  in  this  bath  until  the  blue  image  is  completely 
developed,  whereupon  it  is  taken  out,  dried,  and  covered  with  collodion. 

In  the  same  manner  a  second  positive  is  produced  by  exposing  a  second 
glass  plate  prepared  in  the  same  manner  behind  the  negative  11.,  taken, 
with  the  green  light  filter.  This  is  now  developed  in  a  colour  bath 
complementary  to  green,  for  example,  in  one  of  fuchsin,  and  finally 
treated  exactly  as  the  blue  one. 

In  the  same  way  is  produced  behind  negative  III.  the  positive  HI., 
which  is  developed  in  a  colour  bath  complementary  to  bine,  for  example,, 
in  one  of  helianthin. 

When  all  three  positives  are  produced,  they  are  superposed  as 
follows :  — 

The  edges  of  the  rose  image  II.  are  cut,  and  a  transfer  paper  is  squeezed, 
upon  it ;  the  thin  collodion  skin  ij  taken  off  with  the  paper,  and  trans- 
ferred upon  positive  I.  (blue),  which  has  been  previously  covered  with 
gelatine  as  adhesive  substance,  the  two  images  are  put  one  upon  the 
other,  pressed  together,  and  transfer  paper  is  taken  off.  In  the  same 
way  the  positive  III.  (yellow)  is  transferred  on  the  upper  of  the  other  two^ 
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anS  a  positive  in  natnral  colours  is  thns  prodnced,  which  conBiets  of 
collodion  or  other  thin  skins,  and  can  be  easily  transferred  to  a  permanent 
support  of  paper,  opal,  glass,  &o. 

The  inventor's  claims  are  for:  1.  A  positive  process  for  producing 
coloured  photographs,  comprising  the  employment  of  very  thin  but 
transportable  colbdion  skins  as  image-carriers,  which  are  treated  with 
chrom-gelatine  emulsion,  whereupon,  after  exposure  behind  corresponding 
negativef,  the  soluble  salts  are  washed  out  in  cold  water,  and  the  image 
maiie  sensitive  in  this  manner  for  colour  baths  is  developed  in  corre- 
sponding colour  baths.  2.  In  the  method  described  in  Claim  1,  the  pro- 
duction of  photographs  in  natural  colours  in  the  known  three-colours 
BVHtem,  by  putting  single  coloured  collodion  skins  produced  according  to 
Claim  1  one  upon  the  other. 


PHOTOGB&PHS  IN  COLOURS:  LUMlfeEE'S  PBOCESS. 
Mkssrs.  a.  &  L.  LcsiitRK,  of  Lyons,  have  patented  "  an  improved  photo- 
graphic process  giving,  without  transfer,  images  with  their  half-tints,  and 
the  application  of  this  process  to  photogiaphy  in  colours." 

The  process  is  thus  described : — As  is  well  known,  Messrs.  Cros  and 
Duoos  du  Hanron's  method  of  photographically  obtaining  colours  consists 
in  producing  three  negatives  of  the  same  object,  each  negative  represent- 
ing the  negative  image  of  the  red,  yellow,  and  blue  radiations  emitted  or 
reflected  by  the  said  object,  each  of  these  negatives  being  then  used  for 
obtaining  a  monochrome  image  in  either  red,  yellow,  or  bine.  The  super- 
position of  these  three  monochromes  reconstitutes,  therefore,  the  colours 
of  the  origioal. 

This  process  has  not  hitherto  been  practically  adopted,  as  the  obtaining 
and  superposition  of  monochromes  have  presented  great  difficulties. 

This  result  has,  nevertheless,  been  accomplished  by  the  communicators 
by  the  employment  of  the  following  photographic  process  using  biohro- 
mated  mucilages. 

They  have  remarked  that  biohromated  glue,  soluble  in  a  cold  state, 
which  does  not  give  the  demi-tints  when  it  is  employed  alone,  acquires 
this  property  when  insoluble  substances  are  added  to  it  under  certain 
conditions.  If,  for  example,  to  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  glue  there  is 
added  about  live  per  cent,  of  bichromate  of  ammonia,  and  from  about 
five  to  ten  per  cent,  of  bromide  of  silver  emulsion,  and  that  this  prepara- 
tion is  spread  in  a  thin  layer  upon  a  glass  plate,  there  is  obtained  a 
sensitive  surface  which  is  exposed  to  light  under  the  negative  to  be  re- 
produced. When  it  has  been  sufficiently  exposed,  the  plate  is  washed  in 
cold  water,  and  there  is  thus  obtained  an  image  scarcely  visible,  furnished 
by  the  glue  which  has  been  rendered  insoluble,  and  which  can  be  coloured 
with  suitably  chosen  colouring  matters. 

The  bromide  of  silver  is  removed  by  a  suitable  solvent — hyposulphite 
of  soda,  for  example. 

This  process  gives,  with  the  greatest  facility,  positives  of  sJl  the  colours 
with  all  the  graduations  of  tints  of  the  negative. 

The  colouring  matter  can  also  be  added  before  spreading  the  sensitive 
substance  on  the  glass  or  other  support,  and  a  complete  positive  obtained 
by  simple  washing  in  cold  water. 

The  patentees'  claims  are : — 1.  The  employment  of  bichromated  muci- 
lages soluble  in  a  cold  st*te  to  which  suitable  insoluble  substances  are 
added,  for  the  production  of  photographic  images  without  transfer,  with 
all  their  demi-tinta,  these  substances  being  afterwards  eliminated  by 
suitable  solvents  or  allowed  to  remain  in  the  layer,  substantially  as 
herein  described.  2.  In  the  photographic  process  herein  described,  the 
employment  of  gelatine  and  other  mucilages  soluble  in  lukewarm  or  tepid 
water,  substantially  as  herein  described.  3.  The  employment  of  the 
process  without  transfer  herein  described  for  obtaining  proofs  in  colours 
upon  glass,  paper,  or  other  support,  by  the  successive  impression  on  the 
same  plate  of  three  monochrome  images  obtained  from  three  negatives, 
substantially  as  herein  described.  4.  In  the  production  of  photographs 
in  colours,  the  employment  of  the  process  herein  described. 


EdNTGEN-S  PHOTOGRAPHY  OF  THE  INVISIBLE.' 
When  electric  sparks  are  caused  to  pass  between  terminals  enclosed  in 
a  glass  bulb,  and  the  air  is  gradually  removed  from  the  bulb  by  means  of 
a  suitable  pump,  a  series  of  phenomena  present  themselves  to  view. 
First  of  all,  as  I  will  now  show  you,  as  the  exhaustion  proceeds,  the 
spark  which,  to  begin  with,  was  thin,  broadens  out  into  a  description  of 
flame  ;  next  the  flame  disappears,  and  the  whole  bulb  becomes  filled  with 
pale  phosphorescent  light,  the  colour  of  which  is  dependent  upon  the 
nature  of  the  residual  gas.  Bulbs  exhausted  to  this  degree,  and  con- 
taining different  kinds  of  residual  gases,  are  known  as  Geissler  tubes,  and 
in  them  the  luminescence  under  the  electric  discharge  is  believed  to  be 
due  to  violent  commotion  and  frequent  collisions  among  the  molecules  of 
the  residual  gas,  which,  owing  to  the  exhaustion,  are  much  further  apart, 
and  are  therefore  much  more  free  to  move  about  than  they  are  in  the 
case  of  gases  at  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure. 
If  the  exhaustion  be  continued  considerably  beyond  the  point  to  which 
*  Continued  from  page  168, 


Geissler  tubes  are  exhausted,  there  is  again  a  change  in  the  phenomena. 
As  will  be  seen  in  the  tubes  that  I  am  now  connecting,  the  small  amount 
of  air  that  still  remains  in  the  tubes  is  practically  non-luminone,  but  the 
glass  Itself  is  now  luminescent,  more  especially  at  a  point  which  U 
directly  opposite  the  plate  terminal  inside  the  tube  that  is  connected  with 
the  source  of  negative  electricity.  Further,  I  will  show  you  tabes  in 
which  certain  phosphorescent  sabstanoes— saoh  as  the  salphides  of 
calcium  and  strontium — are  placed  inside  the  tube  opposite  the  negative 
terminal  or  cathode,  as  it  is  called ;  and  yon  will  see  that,  under  the 
influence  of  the  discharge,  these  substances  laminesce  with  great 
brilliancy,  and  with  different  colours,  according  to  their  material. 

These  tubes  are  Crookes'  tubes,  and  it  is  to  the  labours  and  great 
experimental  skill  of  Professor  Crookes  that  we  owe  much  of  the  know- 
ledge that  we  have  as  to  these  phenomena. 

As  I  mentioned  to  you,  in  order  to  produce  luminescence  in  the  phos- 
phorescent substance  placed  inside  the  tubes,  it  is  necessary  that  this 
should  be  directly  opposite  the  cathode  terminal,  and  the  Inminescenca 
is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  due  to  some  form  of  emanation  that  proceeds  in 
straight  lines  from  the  cathode  terminal  normally  from  its  surface.  That 
this  is  the  case  can  be  seen  from  the  behaviour  of  the  Crookes'  tube  that  I 
will  now  put  into  operation.  In  this  tube  there  is  a  screen  of  alaminiam, 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  which  can  be  so  placed  as  to  be  in  the  direct  line 
between  the  cathode  terminal  and  the  glass.  As  you  will  observe  when 
I  turn  on-the  electric  current,  the  cross  casts  an  intense  shadow  on  that 
portion  of  the  glass  that  it  screens  from  the  cathode  rays.  This  tube 
also  serves  to  show  another  phenomenon  peculiar  to  these  tubes,  I  will 
now  remove  the  aluminium  cross,  and  allow  the  rays  to  strike  upon  the 
whole  surface  of  the  glass ;  where  previously  there  was  a  dark  shadow  of 
the  cross,  you  now  see  a  bright  image  of  the  same  form.  The  explana- 
tion is  this,  after  the  glass  has  luminesced  for  a  certain  time  under  the 
action  of  the  rays,  it  becomes  fatigued,  and  until  it  has  had  a  rest  will 
not  light  up  so  brilliantly  as  before.  That  portion  of  the  glass  which,  in 
the  first  experiment,  was  protected  by  the  cross,  is  less  fatigued  than  the 
remainder,  which  has  been  luminescing  for  a  longer  time  ;  consequently 
it  is  now  more  brilliantly  luminescent  than  the  more  fatigued  portion. 

The  cathode  rays  are  also  capable  of  doing  actual  mechanical  work.  I 
have  here  one  of  Professor  Crookes'  tubes,  which  contains  a  small  mill 
with  inclined  mica  vanes  similar  to  those  used  in  Crookes'  radiometer, 
The  cathode  waves,  as  you  sec,  cause  these  vanes  to]rotate  rapidly,  making 
them  at  the  same  time  luminesce  with  beautiful  colours,  due  to  the  rare 
earths  with  which  they  are  coated. 

What  the  cathode  rays  really  are  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt.  The  fact 
that  they  can  be  deflected  by  a  magnet,  as  I  will  show  you,  seems  to 
support  the  theory  held  by  Crookes  himself,  and  by  most  English 
scientists,  that  they  consist  of  streams  of  electrified  particles  of  matter, 
probably  particles  of  the  residual  gas,  which,  being  negatively  electrified, 
are  violently  repelled  from  the  negative  electrode,  and,  being  in  this  way 
projected  across  the  interior  of  the  tube,  produce  luminescence  of  the 
glass  or  other  substances  by  their  bombardment.  It  may  be  perhaps 
thought  that  the  exhaustion  in  tubes  of  this  description  is  so  high  that 
there  cannot  be  a  sufllcient  number  of  molecules  of  residual  gas  left  to 
countenance  such  an  explanation.  According,  however,  to  a  calculation 
of  Professor  Lodge,  and  assuming  the  tube  that  I  hold  in  my  hand  has 
ten  inches  cubical  content,  and  further  assuming  the  exhaustion  of  this 
tube  is  so  good  that  only  one  hundred-millionth  of  the  original 
atmospheric  pressure  remains,  which  I  may  say  corresponds  to  about 
one  500th  of  an  inch  in  a  barometric  column  three  miles  high,  assuming 
all  this,  there  are  still  some  sixteen  thousand  billion  molecules  of  residual 
air  left  in  the  tube. 

However,  just  as  in  medicine  it  is  at  present  the  fashion  to  attribute  all 
diseases  to  microbes,  so,  especially  among  Continental  scientists,  it  is  now 
very  fashionable  to  attribute  most  things  to  wave  motions  in  the  ether  ; 
consequently  there  are  many  eminent  scientific  men,  both  here  and  more 
especially  abroad,  who  do  not  u,>huld  the  Crookes'  theory  of  radiant 
matter,  but  who  imagine  that  the  cathode  rays  are  more  nearly  akin  -to 
light  or  sound. 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  what  takes  place  inside  the  tube, 
and  till  a  few  years  ago  it  was  not  known  that,  apart  from  the  light  that 
emanated  from  the  tube  and  was  visible  to  the  eye,  there  was  any- 
thing further.  Some  three  years  since,  however,  Lenard  discovered  the 
interesting  fact  that  it  was  possible  to  bring  the  cathode  rays  outside  u>f 
the  tube  by  inserting  in  the  latter  an  aluminium  window.  He  had 
noticed  that  glass  was  exceedingly  opaque  to  these  radiations,  and  he 
argued  that  it  was  due  to  this  that  the  radiations  were  not  able  to  find  an 
exit  into  the  external  vicinity  of  the  tube.  Lanard  not  only  anticipated 
Professor  Rontgen  in  this  respect,  bat  he  also  succeeded  in  obtaining 
actual  photographic  impressions  through  variooa  substances  by  means  o{ 
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the  cathode  rayg.  He  noticed  that  some  of  these  rays  after  they  had  left 
tlie  tubes,  were  deflected  by  a  magnet,  and  that  others  were  not,  that 
they  appeared  to  pass  without  difficulty  through  many  substances  which, 
to  ordinary  light,  were  entirely  opaque  ;  in  fact,  he  did  some  three  years 
ago  a  large  number  of  things  which  recently  have  been  accepted  by  the 
public  as  entirely  novel. 

Rontgen,  on  the  other  hand,  deserves  the  undoubted  credit  of  havmg 
aiscovered  what  is  certainly  the  most  remarkable,  and  probably  at  pre- 
sent, the  most  useful  purpose  to  which  photography,  by  means  of  these 
ladiatioDB,  can  be  put.  He  found  that,  owing  to  the  fact  that  bones  are 
more  opaque  to  these  radiations  than  flesh,  it  is  possible  by  their 
means  to  obtain  accurate  pictures  of  the  bones  in  the  living  body.  It 
must  be  understood  that  these  pictures— some  of  which  taken  by  myself  I 
will  shorty  throw  upon  the  screen— are  obtained  without  the  use  of  any 
camera  or  lens.  They  are,  in  fact,  merely  shadow  pictures.  They  differ, 
however,  from  the  ordinary  shadows  that  would  be  cast  by  the  hand  or 
other  portion  of  the  body  being  interposed  between  a  source  of  light  and 
a  screen,  in  that  with  the  Eontgen  rays  the  bones  cast  a  more  dense 
shadow  than  the  flesh,  and  are,  consequently,  visible  through  the  latter  on 
the  developed  photograph.  Similarly  metallic  objects  enclosed  in  a 
wooden  box,  or  coins  in  a  purse,  oast  more  intense  shadows  than  the 
wood  of  the  box  or  the  leather  of  the  purse,  and  thus  impress  their 
images  upon  the  photographic  plate. 

Further,  it  must  be  understood  that  Kontgen,  in  his  experiments, 
emplojed  no  aluminium  window  to  his  tube,  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
his  rays  are  really  at  all  of  the  same  nature,  as  Lenard's  cathode  rays,  on 
passing  through  the  glass  walls  of  the  tube,  become  converted  into  some- 
thing else,  or  that  a  portion  of  them— that  portion  that  is  deflectable  by 
a  magnet — are,  as  it  were,  filtered  out.  In  any  case,  the  Eontgen  rays 
have  many  peculiarities.  They  penetrate  with  little  difficulty  many  sub- 
stances which,  to  ordinary  light,  are  quite  opaque.  They  penetrate 
metals  with  difiiculty,  though  all  metals  in  sufficiently  thin  sheets  appear 
to  be  more  or  less  transparent  to  them.  The  heavier  metals  are  most 
opaine,  and  aluminium,  which  is  one  of  the  lightest  of  metals,  is  one  of 
the  most  transparent.  They  pierce  most  organic  materials  wiih  ease, 
and,  apparently,  without  much  regard  to  their  colour.  For  instance, 
ebony  does  nc  appear,  in  any  appreciable  extent,  to  be  more  opaque  than 
pine.  Ebonite,  vulcanised  fibre,  black  paper,  and  other  substances 
which  are  entirely  opaque  to  ordinary  light,  are  exceedingly  transparent 
to  these  rays,  while  glass,  fluorspar,  and  other  substances  that  are  very 
transparent  to  light,  to  these  rays  are  remarkably  opaque.  In  fact,  the 
opaqueness  or  transparency  of  substances  to  ordinary  light  is  no  guide 
whatever  of  their  transparency  to  the  Eontgen  rays,  and,  as  has  recently 
been  discovered  by  Professor  Dewar,  the  true  fact  of  the  case  seems  to  be 
that  the  transparency  of  substances  to  these  rays  is  inversely  proportional 
to  the  atomic  weights  of  their  elementary  constituents.  This  connexion 
with  gravity  is  most  interesting,  for,  while  on  the  one  hand  it  supports 
the  theory  that  these  rays  are  not  similar  to  light,  but  more  resemble 
streams  of  minute  projectiles  which  are  more  or  less  arrested  in  their 
course  by  the  inertia  of  the  particles  of  the  target  against  which  they  are 
thrown,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  long  ago  been  suggested  that  gravita- 
tion may  be  due  to  a  longitudinal  wave  motion  of  the  ether. 

A.  A.  C.  SwiKioN,  A.M.I.C.E.,  M.I.E.E. 
[To  be  continued.) 
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•»*  In  this  column  we  shall,  from  lime  to  time,  print  qnestiotis  that  may  ie 
addressed  to  individual  contributors  to  our  pages,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  us 
vrith  the  view  of  eliciting  information  from  a  variety  of  sources.  We  invite 
the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  rendering  this,  feature  of  the  Journal 
useful  and  instructive. 

Chlorophyll. — W.  H.  G.  writes:    "For  various  purposes,  during 
the  past  few  years,  Mr.  F.  E.  Ives  has  recommended  the  use  of 


chlorophyll  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  the  blue  myrtle.  As  I 
notice  that  that  gentleman  is  or  was  recently  in  this  country,  I 
should  be  extremely  obliged  if  he  could  give  me  any  information 
regarding  the  shrub  in  question,  as  I  have  made  inquiries  in  various 

?uarter8  without  finding  anybody  who  knows  anything  about  it. 
8  it  a  native  of  America  only  ?  or,  if  it  grows  in  this  country, 
can  Mr.  Ives  say  by  what  name  it  is  known  here,  as  several 
nurserymen  I  have  applied  to  do  not  know  it  by  the  name  given 
above  ?  Again,  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Ives  if  the  virtue  of 
the  blue  myrtle  lies  in  its  giving  a  product  differing  in  spectrum 
qualities  from  ordinary  chlorophyll,  or  whether  it  is  only  a 
richer  source  of  that  substance.  Also,  if  I  am  not  troubling 
him  too  much,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  read  a  descriptica  of 
his  method  of  preparing  the  chlorophyll  solution.  Is  it 
necessary  to  extract  the  pure  chlorophyll,  that  is  to  say,  to  free 
it  from  its  waxy  and  other  impurities,  or  will  it  suffice  simply 
to  draw  out  the  colouring  matter  by  digesting  a  quantity  of 
leaves  ?  If  the  latter  will  do,  then  I  think  alcohol  or  a  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  ether  will  be  found  preferable  to  ether  alone, 
owing  to  the  greater  solubility  of  the  chlorophyll  in  alcohol ; 
but,  if  it  is  needful  to  remove  the  waxy  constituents,  the 
presence  of  alcohol  will  interfere  with  their  ready  separation. 
If  Mr.  Ives,  or  any  other  of  your  readers,  could  advise  me  on 
these  points,  I  should  be  deeply  obliged." 

Colour  Screens  foe  Orthochromatic  Work  (To  Mr.  F.  H. 
Burton). — "This  gentleman,  in  an  article,  recently,  alludes  to 
the  aqueous  solution  of  chromate  of  potash  as  being,  so  far  as 
at  present  known,  the  most  reliable  agent  for  cutting  off  the 
violet  and  ultra-violet  rays.  Which  chromate  of  potash?  The 
neutral,  or  the  acid,  or  dichromate  ?  These,  as  every  one  at  all 
acquainted  with  chemistry  knows,  are  salts  of  very  different 
colours,  the  one  being  a  pale  lemon  yellow,  the  other  a  deep  red; 
and,  though  the  latter,  in  weak  solution,  shows  very  little  of  the 
red  colour,  it  is  still  strength  for  strength — in  volume,  at  least — 
much  deeper  than  the  neutral  chromate.  Taking  a  solution  of 
five  grains  of  each  in  three  ounces  of  water,  which  is  about  the 
strength  recommended  by  Mr.  Burton,  it  is  necessary  to  dilute 
the  bichromate  to  three  times  the  volume  before  the  colours  of 
the  two  solutions  approximate,  when  an  ordinary  china  tea- 
cupful  of  each  are  placed  side  by  side ;  but,  if  coffee  cups  be 
taken,  then  the  bichromate  is  the  darker.  Similarly,  owing  to 
the  much  greater  tinctorial  power  of  the  neutral  chromate,  the 
more  the  solutions  are  diluted,  or  the  thinner  the  layer  of 
solution,  the  darker,  proportionately,  does  the  latter  appear — it 
falls  off,  in  fact,  to  a  far  less  degree  than  the  bichromate.  In- 
dependent, then,  of  the  fact  that  the  absorption  spectra  of  two 
solutions  visually  apparently  equally  dense  must  vary  more  or 
less,  it  is  important  to  be  sure  whxh  of  the  two  salts  is  to  be 
used  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three  hundred." — C.  P.  R. 

CoLLODio  Chloride  Paper  (To  "  Wet  Plate  ").  —You  should  find 
less  difiiculty  in  arriving  at  a  solution  of  the  problem  you  have 
set  yourself  than  in  preparing  a  paper  to  be  toned  in  the 
ordinary  way.  There  is  not  the  least  difficulty  in  preparing  an 
emulsion  that  will  give  any  desired  degree  of  contrast,  or  that 
will  work  well  with  either  thin  or  dense  negatives,  as  may  be 
required  ;  hut  the  difficulty  is  to  get  the  image  to  tone  well  on 
the  ordinary  gold  bath.  That  necessity  removed,  it  is  pretty 
plain  sailing.  A  formula  something  like  the  following  will 
answer : — 

Pyroxyline    4    grains, 

Calcium  chloride 2J      „ 

Citric  acid 8        „ 

Nitrate  of  silver 12^      „ 

to  each  ounce  of  ether  and  alcohol  mixed  in  equal  parts ;  that 
is  to  say,  those  are  the  contents  of  each  ounce  of  emulsion.  I 
presume  "Wet  Plate"  understands  how  to  mix  them.  With 
such  an  emulsion  the  development  can  be  effected  in  the  same 
manner  as  with  gelatino-chloride,  either  with  a  preliminary 
soaking  in  bromide  of  potassium  solution,  or  with  such  a  solu- 
tion as  that  recommended  for  Solio  paper,  containing  a  very 
large  proportion  of  bromide.  It  is  best  suited  for  negatives  of 
medium  density,  and  may  want  a  little  modification  for  very 
thin  or  very  dense  ones.  But  that  is  too  wide  a  subject  for  this 
column." — Syntax. 

FiLM^  OF  Pure  Silver  Bromide  (To  Syntax). — "Latent  images 
jiroduced  in  films  of  pure  silver  bromide  cannot  be  developed  by 
the  alkaline  method.  (See  Cantor  Lectures  by  Prof.  Meldola, 
March  1891.)  In  a  pure  film  of  bromide,  or  m  the  case  of  a 
solid  mass,  such  as  "  Syntax "  describes, '  the  whole  of    the 
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molecules  are  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  chemical  reduction 
commencing  in  any  one  part  of  the  film  can  spread  throughout 
the  whole,  any  image  being  thereby  lost.  In  a  gelatine  bromide 
film,  which  contains  a  number  of  isolated  particles  separated 
from  each  other  by  gelatine,  only  such  particles  as  contain  a 
nucleus  of  light  altered  molecules  are  developable,  and  the 
action  cannot  spread  beyond  the  confines  of  the  particle.  The 
image  is  therefore  preserved.  There  is  also  another  point  to 
consider : — The  effect  produced  by  exposure  varies  according  to 
whether  a  sensitiser  is  present  or  not.  With  gelatine  there  is 
little  doubt  that  some  small  portion  of  bromide  is  actually 
removed  from  the  bromide  and  absorbed  by  the  gelatine  which 
afterwards  readily  yields  it  up  to  the  developer.  The  result  is 
that  even  a  very  short  exposure  leaves  a  developable  nucleus  in 
the  particle.  If,  however,  no  sensitiser  is  present,  the  bromine 
is  not  actually  separated,  but  remains  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  light  product,  to  which  it  is  still,  to  a  certain  extent, 
attracted.  It  then  acts  as  a  powerful  restrainer  upon  the 
chemical  reduction  of  the  light  product,  which,  under  these  con- 
ditions, is  reduced  with  as  much  difficulty  as  if  it  had  never 
been  exposed  at  all.  Ijight  alone  may  be  considered  to  simply 
shake  up  the  molecule  of  silver  bromide,  the  atoms  of  which 
are  loosened  and  rearranged  in  a  different,  but  not  necessarily 
develo])able,  form.  If,  however,  a  sensitiser  is  present,  it  seizes 
the  opportunity,  afforded  by  the  disturbance,  to  abstract  an  atom 
of  bromide,  and  keeps  it.  The  residue  is  then  easily  reducible. 
Fused  silver  bromide  is,  no  doubt,  much  less  sensitive,  either  to 
light  or  development,  than  a  simple  film,  hence  the  difficulty 
experienced  bv  '  Syntax  '  in  producing  any  effect  with  a  normal 
developer.  The  latent  image  on  pure  bromide  of  silver  is  de- 
velopable by  the  physical  or  accretional  method.  The  visible 
image  is  then  built  up  upon  the  original  latent  image,  which 
probably  does  not  undergo  any  chemical  reduction  at  all." — 
C.  Wblborne  Piper. 

I  HAVE  just  noticed  one  of  your  readers  inquiring  the  best  means  of 
securing  a  situation  as  retoucher  in  Chicago.  The  problem  with 
retouchers  and  others  in  the  photographic  business  here  is  how 
to  get  out  of  it.  Business  is  very,  very  quiet,  and  a  good 
deal  of  my  time  is  taken  up  advising  people  to  keep  out,  or  get 
out,  according  to  circumstances. — A  Scot  in  Chicago. 

Foreign  Patents  — W.  W.  says :  "  Would  you  kindly  give  me  the 
following  information  : — I  intend,  in  a  few  weeks,  making  pro- 
visional application  for  a  patent. .  Would  you  kindly  let  me 
know  the  cost  for  America,  PVance,  and  Germany,  and  if  I  can 
get  provisional  protection  the  same  as  for  a  British  patent  ? 
Also,  after  having  obtained  a  British  patent,  must  I  take  out  the 
foreign  patents  at  once,  or  how  long  can  1  wait  ?  " — The  in- 
formation our  correspondent  seeks  is  best  obtained  from  a  patent 
agent ;  but  perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  be  able  to  supply  it. 


RoTAL  Photographic  Society.— Technical  Meeting.  Tuesday,  March  24,  at 
12,  Hanover-square,  at  eight  p.m.  The  Relative  Colour-sensitiveness  of 
Ordinary  and  Isochromatic  Plates,  with  a  demonstration,  by  Mr.  F.  E. 
Ives. 

The  Photographic  Club. — The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be 
held  in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  EC,  at  eight  o'clock 
on  Wednesday  evening,  March  25.  Travellers'  Night.  Lincoln  Cathedral,  with 
lantern  illustrations,  by  Mr.  Fred  H.  Evans.  Afterwards  a  set  of  slides,  by 
Messrs.  R.  W.  Thomas  k,  Co.,  Limited,  illustrating  their  new  anti-halation 
plate,  will  be  passed  through  the  lantern. 

Mr,  G.  Abbott,  of  the  Natural  History  and  Philosophical  Society, 
Tunbridge  Wells,  writes  :  "  I  forward  you  a  programme  of  the  Congress  to 
be  held  here  next  April.  Our  main  object  is  to  bring  about  a  union  of  all  the 
scientific  societies  in  the  south-east  of  Kogland.  By  this  means  it  is  thought 
that  each  Society  co\ild  and  would  co-operate  in  many  ways  for  mutual 
advantage.  Photography  is  so  important  to  all  our  natural  history  societies 
that  I  hope  many  of  the  amateur  photographic  societies  may  join  us.  We 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  be 
covered  by  such  unions,  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  British 
Association." 

An  International  Exhibition  of  Photography,  pictures,  transparencies, 
apparatus-appliances,  and  photomechanical  work  will  be  held  in  the  Great 
Hall  of  the  Society  Veneniging,  Harlem,  Holland,  from  May  16  to  26,  1896, 
under  the  patronage  of  His  Excellency  Baronet  .7.  W.  M.  Schrorer,  Commissary 
of  U.M.  the  Queen  of  Holland,  and  Baronet  J.  W.  G.  Boreel  van  Hogelandeu, 
Major  of  Harlem,  organized  and  managed  by  the  Harlem  Amateur  Photo- 
graphic Club.  The  International  Committee  consist  of  Messrs.  Walter  D. 
Wi'lford,  London  ;  Ernst  Juhl,  Kunstballe,  Hamburg ;  Maurice  Bucquet, 
Paris.  Special  notice.  — All  communications  from  British  exhibitors  must  be 
Oiade  to  Mr,  Walter  D.  WeUord,  I'tujloyraphic  Review  Olfices,  15,  Farringdon- 


avenae,  London,  E.C.,  who  will  supply  formi  and  all  information,  ud  rcceiva 
the  entries,  entry  fees,  and  pictures. 

On  Saturday  evening  last  the  premises  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Gotz,  216,  Shaflesbnry- 
avenue,  were  burglarioasly  entered,  and  a  balf-plate  Psycho  camera  and 
four  lenses  stolen.     The  matter  has  been  placed  m  the  hands  of  the  Bsw- 

street  police  ofScials.    The  numbers  and  description  of  the  lenses  are : 

Zeiss  anastigmat,  by  Suter  No.  12,219, 

Ser.  1,  7-2,  No.  6 ; 

„  „  „        No.  12,218, 

8er.  1.  7-2,No.  4; 

„  „  No.  11,805,  No.  2; 

And  Suter  rapid  aplanat,  eight  inches No,  15,314. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  SocirrT.— This  excellent  and  flourishing 
Society  held  its  annnal  dinner  at  the  Holbem  Restaurant  on  Saturday,  March 
14.  The  President  of  the  Society  (Mr.  J.  C.  S.  Mummery)  was  in  the  chair, 
snd  among  those  present  were  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  Mr.  Debcnham,  Mr. 
C  lapnian  Jones,  Mr.  Child  Bayley,  Mr.  Wall,  Mr.  Bedding,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Sinclair,  Mr.  Golding,  Mr.  W.  B.  Goodwin,  Mr.  C.  Beadle,  and  many  other 
members  and  friends.  The  toasts  included  "The  North  Middlesex  Photo- 
graphic Society,"  "  The  Officers,"  "  The  Press,"  "  The  Visitors,"  Ac.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  the  certificates  gained  at  the  recent  Exhibition  of  the 
Society  were  handed  to  the  winners  by  Mr.  Lambert,  who  was  one  of  the 
Judges. 

TiiK  New  Pbotogbaphy. — The  hitherto  nnaccomplisbed  task  of  passing 
Rdntgen  rays  right  through  the  human  body  has  been  performed  by  Dr.  Hall- 
Edwards,  of  Birmingham,  who,  with  an  adult  subject,  has  obtained  photographs 
showing  the  backbone,  with  the  vertebrae  and  the  spinal  cord  in  full  detail. 
Dr.  Hall-Edwards  has,  before  the  local  postal  authorities,  snccessfally  naad 
.X  rays  for  detecting  coins  in  newspapers,  embedded  in  sealing-wax,  and 
otherwise  posted  contrary  to  regulations.  By  the  aid  of  the  Salvioni  Cryto- 
scope  objects  were  seen  through  hundreds  of  thicknesses  of  paper. — Mr.  A.  F. 
Stanley  Kent,  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  working  on  the  same  lines  as  Professor 
Rbntgen,  has  succeeded  in  transmitting  the  X  rays  completely  throagh  the 
body,  and  the  condition  of  such  organs  as  the  kidney  can  be  investigated.  The 
photographs  which  have  been  so  far  taken  show  those  portions  of  the  body 
lying  between  the  fifth  rib  and  the  pelvis,  and  there  are  distinctly  visible  in 
these  photographs  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  the  spinal  colimn  and  the  lower 
ribs.  The  space  occupied  by  the  kidney  itself  is  slightly  more  transparent  in 
the  negatives,  thus  indicating  that  the  kidney  itself  is  rather  denser  than  the 
surrounding  tissues.  As  there  seems  some  doubt  as  to  the  opacity  of  the  renal 
calculi,  Mr.  Stanley  Kent  took  photographs  with  a  view  to  clear  up  this  point. 
It  was  found  that,  although  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  relative 
transparency  of  the  different  stones,  all  of  them  are  sufficiently  opaque  to 
render  it  possible  to  differentiate  them  clearly  from  the  surrounding  tissues. — • 
Mr.  Edison  professes,  according  to  a  Dalziel's  despatch,  to  have  discovered  a 
chemical  substance — out  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  iwhich  he  tried — 
which  enables  the  Rdntgen  shadows  to  be  seen  directly  by  the  naked  eye,  with 
the  result  that  the  physician  may  soon  be  able  to  study  bis  patient  alive  as  be 
now  does  at  an  autopsy.  In  practice  the  patient  would  stand  between  the 
apparatus  and  a  screen,  out  of  sight  of  the  physician  so  far  as  the  ordinary 
light  is  concerned,  but  his  skeleton  would  be  revealed  on  the  crystal  side  of 
the  screen,  and  the  fat  and  muscles  would  be  indicated  by  variations  in  the 
density  of  the  shadows.  "Physicians  will,  Mr.  Edison  asserts,  be  able  even  to 
trace  the  presence  of  consumption,  because  of  the  difference  in  solidity  shown 
by  the  diseased  and  healthy  parts  of  the  lung.  He  declines  to  divulge  the 
nature  of  his  chemical. 

• ♦ 
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March. 


Name  of  Socletj. 


23 Croydon  Camera  Club 

Lantern  Society  

23 I  North  Middlesex 

OioLmond 


Brixton  and  Olapluun 

East  lioudon 

Hackney 


8ab]«et. 


Boyal  PhotogTaptic  Society    .. 


2S Borimgh  Polytechnic 

2-'i   Groyton  Camera  Club 

25 Leytoo-^tone  , 

26 


ii'hotugrapbio  (Unb  . 

Ashton-iinder-Lyue  . 

Bradford    

Ireland    


Rehearsal  of  Slides  to  be  shown  on  25th. 

The  Scottish  ^Ips.  W.  Laymond  Howie, 
j  Fhotograyhy  and  Book  RlMSiraii(m.  A.  J. 
\     Johnson. 

Demonstration.     P.  Proomhall. 

(fietouchiny,  and  the  rmproo«nwnt  of  Ne* 
<     aatioes.      Part  II.    Landscape   Nega- 

(     tives.      R.  C.  Wbiting. 

Platinotype  Printin^j  by  the  Company. 
J  Trip  to  Lucerne  and  K«nic0.     W.  Fenton 
)     Jone<(  and  others. 

I  Th*  Relatxv»  Colour  unsitivensss  of  Ordu 
■V      ?i4ry  and  Isochromatic  Plates.    F.  K. 

(     Ives. 

General  Meeting. 

Twenry.fifth  Public  Lantern  Show. 

Members'  Lantern  Kvening. 
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ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

March  17,— Photo-mechanical  Meeting,— Mr.  C.  E  Hearson  in  the  chair 

Mr.  T.  BOLAS  exhibited  a  print  made  in  1842  by  Mr.  Palmer,  then  of 
Newgate- street,  by  his  "intaglio  autographic  process"  (patent  No.  8987  of 
1841),  a  process  which  was  almost  identical  with 

Pbofessor  Hkrkoubr's  "  New  Art." 

Mr.  Bolas  said  that,  as  he  understood  the  matter,  Professor  Herkomer's  only 
claim  for  advance  on,  or  variation  from,  the  method  of  Palmer  was,  that,  in 
making  the  painted  image  conductive  of  electricity,  he  dusted  it  with  a 
roughening  powder  which  was  auto-di»criminative — discriminative,  presumahly, 
of  the  spirit  or  intention  of  the  artist ;  but,  if  the  Professor  could  fu'ly  establish 
this  property  of  his  powder,  he  would  have  mide  the  first  step  towards  a  "new 
science  —experimental  psychology— for  which  he  would  win  greater  fame  than 
for  his  "  new  art."  The  specimen  shown  was  one  of  a  s»ries  painted  upon 
silvered  copper  plate,  by  Lance,  and  electrotyped  by  Palmer  in  1842,  and 
appeared  to  Mr.  Bolas  to  possess  every  good  quality  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Herkomer's  work,  and  with  the  advantage  of  reproducing  the  actual  touch 
and  texture  of  the  artist's  original,  and  this  without  the  use  of  any  mechanicnl 
or  other  discriminative  device.  The  marvellous  play  of  gradation  obtaina'^le 
by  Palmer's  method  suggested  the  value  of  its  appUcation  to  the  retouching 
of  the  reverse  upon  which  an  intaglio  photogriphic  plate  was  electrotyped. 
and  Palmer's  specification  would  well  repay  perusal.  The  print  appeared  to 
have  a  wider  and  fuller  range  of  tone  than  was  obtainable  by  the  new  art ; 
the  use  of  a  discriminating  powder  (so  called)  only  resulted  in  a  less  successful 
print,  and  Mr.  Bolas  thought  that,  in  so  far  a-s  Professor  Herkomer's  method 
was  new,  it  was  so  much  the  worse.  For  a  powder  to  discriminate  was  a 
miracle,  a  new  fact  in  metaphysics. 
Captain  Collardon  described  various  methods  of  producing 

Irregular  Grain  without  Screens. 

The  first  method  was  based  on  the  reticulation  of  gelatine.  Autotype  tissne, 
sensitised  in  a  bath  of  three  per  cent,  bichromate  of  soda  and  three  per  cent, 
bichromate  of  potassium,  dried  as  quickly  ai  possible,  in  contact  with  a  talced 
gla.ss,  at  a  temperature  of  from  29°  to  30°  C,  exposed  under  the  negative, 
and  immersed  in  water  at  19°  or  20°  C.  for  abiut  firtv  seconds,  an! 
here  the  reticulation  of  the  gelatine  was  under  compli-te  control,  and 
the  longer  the  immersion  the  coarser  would  be  the  resulting  grain.  The 
copper  plate  was  dusted  with  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  colophony  and  one  part 
each  of  mastic  and  sandarac,  and  the  carbon  tissue  was  then  squeegeed  upon  it. 
In  the  second  method,  white  lithographic  ink,  mixed  with  gold  size,  and 
thinned  with  turpentine,  was  distributed,  by  means  of  a  perfect  gelatine  roller, 
over  the  surface  of  a  fully  exposed  thin  negative.  The  nature  of  the  grain 
caused  by  tliis  operation  would  vary  with  the  manner  in  which  the  plate  was 
rolled  and  cross  rolled,  and  the  grain  could  be  applied,  if  desired,  to  particular 
parts  of  the  negative.  When  the  ink  was  dry,  the  negative  should  be  varnished, 
and  the  print  on  carbon  tissue  squeegeed  to  a  plate,  dusted  as  in  the  before- 
mentioned  process.  A  further  method  consisted  in  coating  a  plate  with  a  soft 
gelatine  and  bichromate,  exposing  under  a  negative,  soaking  in  water,  and 
mking  in  without  drying.  Prints  produced  by  each  of  these  methods  were 
passed  round  for  examination.    Referring  to  the  subject  of 

Colour  Printixo, 

Captain  Collardon  showed  a  print  in  colours,  produced  by  a  process  which, 
he  said,  had  been  invented  by  an  Italian  gentleman,  and  by  means  of  which 
pictures  in  any  number  of  colours  could  be  made  at  the  rate  of  about  six 
hundred  an  hour  in  two  printings  only  and  in  unlimited  numbers,  all  the 
colours  being  printed  together  from  one  plate  in  the  first  operation,  and  a  key- 
block  in  brown,  sepia,  or  black,  by  the  second.  The  machine  was  at  present 
made  to  work  up  to  forty-two  inches,  but  no  difliculty  was  anticipated  in 
producing  much  larger  prints.  It  would  be  possible  to  reproduce  on  a  single 
page  of  an  illustrated  newspaper  as  many  as  half-a-dozen  pictures  of  different 
character,  and  each  of  severed  diilerent  colours— a  wash  drawing,  a  water 
colour,  an  oil  painting,  &c. — and  to  print  them  all  together  and  in  but  two 
workings.  Captain  Collardon  said  he  had  actually  seen  the  machine  at  work, 
or  he  would  not  have  believed  such  a  thing  was  possible ;  a  part  of  it  was 
covered  up  when  he  saw  it,  as  the  patent  was  not  completed,  but  he  under- 
stood the  process  was  quite  novel  and  entirely  unlike  any  method  at  present 
known. 

Some  speculation  ensued  as  to  the  method  by  which  the  colour  print  had 
been  produced,  and  Messrs.  Ives,  Gamble,  and  Bolas  made  some  remarks  as  to 
the  advantages  arising  from  the  use  of  screens  with  broad  black  lines,  the 
general  opinion  appearing  to  be  that  such  screen8,'while  transmitting  compara- 
tively little  light,  gave  greater  control  over  gradation  than  more  open  screens. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

March  12, — Mr.  A.  Haddon  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Beckett,  said  one  could  send  a  ten-inch 
spark  through  a  ten-foot  tube,  provided  the  vacuum  was  not  perfect.  A  perfect 
vacuum  being  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  if  the  air  in  a  tube  were  rarefied 
as  far  as  possible,  one  could  bring  the  terminals  to  within  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  without  any  resnlt. 

Colour  Sknsitirino. 

The  following  question  from  the  box  was  read: — "Where  is  there  to.be 
found  instructions  for  sensitising  dry  plates  for  various  separate  colours  ?" 

It  was  stated  that  Eder's  work,  Ausfilhrliches  Handbuch,  HiibI  in  the 
Correspondenz,  and  several  German  works  and  English  translations,  gave 
instructions  for  doing  this. 

The  Stiguatio  akd  Dallmeter-Bergheim  Lenses. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmetsr,  speaking  of  the  Stigmatic  lens,  showed  four  test 


negatives,  one  taken  with  an  ordinary  portrait  lens  made  from  the  old  glass, 
in  which  it  was  impossible  to  eliminate  the  curvature  of  field  at  the  same  time 
as  the  astigmatic  error,  and  the  other  three  taken  with  different  sizes  of  the 
Stigmatic  lens,  made  of  the  Jena  glass,  having  an  angle  of  about  60°.  In  the 
first  negative  distinct  indications  of  astigmatic  error  were  noticeable  in  the 
comTS,  while  in  the  others  this  had  been  eliminated  throughout.  With  the 
new  Jena  glass,  he  said,  opticians  had  been  able  to  get  rid  of  both  curvature  of 
field  and  astigmatism.  He  explained  by  diagram  how  Piazzi  Smyth  succeeded 
in  doing  this  by  the  use  of  a  strong  negative  lens  just  in  front  of  the  sensiti  ve 
plate,  and  how  he  discovered  the  method.  He  considered  the  new  Stigmatic 
lens  an  advance  ou  anything  done,  and  that  the  calculations  involved  were 
very  pretty.  It  was,  per  se,  a  portrait  lens.  He  was  quite  prepared  to  say 
that,  for  a  group,  a  lens,  with  slight  curvature  of  field,  if  free  from  astig- 
matism, was  an  advantage.  However,  the  scientific  acme  was  to  free  a  lens 
from  that.    In  answer  to  a  query,  he  said  the  len<  must  be  used  as  a  whole. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  asked  what  was  the  rule  for  calculating  the  position  of 
the  stop  in  order  to  avoid  ghost  or  flare.  He  said  Miethe  had  stated  that,  if 
the  flare  was  four  times  as  great  as  the  lens,  it  did  not  matter. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer  said  there  was  really  no  rule,  and  that  it  was  an  extremely 
difficult  calculation.  He  described  a  simple  optical  test.  Ghost  and  flare 
were  very  different  things. 

The  Hov.  Secretary  quoted  from  the  Zeiss  patents,  in  which  a  fraction  of 
the  focus  was  given  as  the  position  for  the  stop,  and  aiked  whether  it  was  a 
complex  calculation. 

Mr.  Dallmkyer  replied  yes,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  more  or  less 
arbitrary. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  asked  if  there  was  any  rule  with  regard  to  rapid 
rectilinears  and  flare  spot. 

Mr.  Dallmeykr  stated  it  was  best  to  place  the  stop  almost  at  the  optical 
centre  of  the  whol.1  combination.  Speaking  of  the  Dallmeyer-Bergheim  lens, 
he  thought  Mr.  Bergheim  had  done  a  very  great  service  to  photographers  who 
wished  to  produce  work  that,  to  them  and  a  good  many  others,  was  distinctly 
artistic,  and  he  hoped  they  would  be  grateful  to  him  for  his  work.  The  con- 
struction was  one  in  which  there  was  a  meniscus  lens,  the  barrel-shaped 
distortion  of  whiith  was  cured  by  a  negative  lens  at  the  back,  the  diaphragm 
being  in  front.  Regarding  achromatism,  this  lens  was  not  achromatic.  Both 
lenses  were  mtde  of  one  kind  of  glass,  and  purposely  left  so.  Mr.  Bergheim 
had  said  that,  from  his  own  experience,  he  thought  that  the  lack  of  perfect 
achromatiuity  was  an  advantage,  in  that  the  image  was  somewhat  prismatic. 
Another  feature  was  in  the  separation  of  the  lenses,  which  produced  very 
varying  foci,  ranging  from  thirty-six  inches  to  sixty  inches  in  the  one  instru- 
ment. Mr.  Bergheim's  main  object  was  to  do  away  with  the  retoucher's  art, 
and  attention  was  called  to  the  texture  in  some  specimen  photographs  handed 
round,  all  the  detail  being  given  in  a  softened  degree  without  destroying  the 
structure. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debsinhaji  did  not  think  justice  had  been  done  to  the  new 
Stigmatic  lens.  When  he  first  saw  it  he  considered  it  was  the  one  important 
advance  in  portrait  lenses  since  the  time  of  Petzval.  We  have  been  calling 
out  a  long  time  for  lljtness  of  Held,  although  a  good  deal  had  been  got  by 
putting  up  with  a  fair  amount  of  astigmatism.  The  work  we  had  to  do 
generally  was  such  as  would  be  best  done  With  a  flat-field  lens,  and  he  thought 
the  lens  a  vast  improvement. 

The  Hon.  Secretary,  speaking  of  the  necessity  for  flat  or  round-field  lenses, 
thought  yon  must  suit  your  lens  to  the  work  to  be  done.  He  doubted 
whether  one  coulil  get  a  lens  to  do  everything.  He  had  been  wanting  a  lens 
which  would  also  remove  those  intrusive  inequalities,  such  as  wrinkles  in  a 
photograph,  which  he  had  not  got  with  an  ordinary  lens,  and  the  nearest 
approach  to  it  was  an  uncorrected  spectacle  lens. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

March  11, — Mr.  Foxlee  In  the  chair. 

Mr.  Freshwater  showed  some  interesting  photographs  which  he  had  mads 
with  the  X  rays.  The  special  feature  about  these  latest  productions  of  the 
New  Photography  onsists  in  the  fact  that  a  much  larger  amount  of  detail  is 
delineated  than  in  former  efforts,  and  also  that  the  necessary  exposure  has 
been  very  much  reduced.  This  acceleration  of  the  exposure  has  been  effected 
by  a  modification  in  the  radiant  matter  tube.  Messrs.  Newton  &  Co.,  who 
are  the  manufacturers,  have  elaborated  and  worked  out  an  idea  due  to  Mr. 
Herbert  Jackson,  of  King's  College.  The  new  tube  is  called  a  focus  tube,  and, 
although  perhaps,  strictly  speaking,  this  is  a  misnomer,  yet,  by  an  ingenious 
arrangement  of  the  terminals,  the  light  is  apparently  directed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  much  crisper  images  than  does  the  older  form  of  lamps.  A 
coil  sufficient  to  give  a  two-inch  spark  will,  with  the  new  focus  tube,  emit 
sufficient  of  the  new  X  rays  to  make  an  exposure  in  the  average  time  of  two 
minutes  at  a  distance  of  five  inches  from  the  object  to  be  shadowgraphed. 
With  such  a  current  there  is  no  noticeable  heating  of  the  tube,  and  there  is  no 
occasion  for  intermittent  exposure  due  to  the  tiring  of  the  tube. 

Mr.  Bridge  asked  if  the  sharpness  did  not  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  distance  of  the  discs  from  the  tube,  viz.,  the  longer  the  distance  the 
sharper  the  image. 

Mr.  Freshwater  said  no,  he  thought  not. 

Mr.  IsENTHALL,  however,  who  had  been  making  many  experiments,  agreed 
with  Mr.  Bridge  that  it  was  not  possible  to  get  such  sharp  results  if  the  tube 
was  too  close. 

Mr.  Freshwater's  results,  which  included  a  radiograph  showing  a  needle  in 
a  lady's  hand,  and  a  mossy  growth  upon  the  bones  of  a  man's  hand,  the 
skeleton  of  a  mouse,  the  foot  of  a  chicken,  and  also  the  details  of  a  broken 
arm  which  had  been  improperly  reset,  were  thought  to  be  advances  upon 
previous  efforts. 

The  Chairman  congratulated  Mr.  Freshwater  upon  his  success,  and  thanked 
him  in  the  name  of  the  meeting  for  his  very  interesting  results. 

Mr.  Freshwater  then,  in  an  informal  manner,  d^cribed  his  method  of 
stereoscopic  projection  by  means  of  coloured  slides  and  properly  coloured 
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viewing  lorgnettes.     He  brought  with  liim  a  considerable  number  of  the  latter, 
so  that  the  members  present  had  a  unique  opportunity  of  trying  the  method. 

A  series  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Welford's  lantern  slides  concluded  the  evening's 
work. 


Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club.— March  10,  Mr.  J.  W.  Coade 
(President)  in  the  chair. — A  discussion  on 

Hand  Cameras 

was  opened  by  Mr.  W.  Fbaser,  who  said  he  had  read  almost  every  book 
published  on  the  subject,  but  had  not  found  them  of  much  assistance,  as  no 
two  writers  agreed  upon  the  best  form  of  camera  to  adopt,  or  tlie  most  suitable 
plates  to  use,  one  advising  the  most  rapid  obtainable,  and  another  a  compara- 
tively slow  plate.  He  then  described  the  different  types  of  hand  cameras,  and 
discussed  their  respective  merits  and  demerits,  and  also  those  of  various 
changing  arrangements,  shutters,  finders,  &c.  He  thought  a  rectilinear  best 
for  hand  cameras,  but  a  good  single  lens  was  much  cheaper,  and  yet  capable  of 
turning  out  excellent  work.  He  also  showed  a  novel  changing  magazine  of  his 
own  making.  This  took  twelve  plates  in  sheaths,  and  appeared  absolutely 
certain  and  reliable  in  its  action.  As  no  patent  was  applied  tor,  any  one  could 
copy  it  who  desired.  The  discussion  was  taken  up  by  Messrs.  Biddell, 
Welham,  Whittard,  Kidson,  and  others,  and  many  members  brought  hand 
cameras  for  inspuction  by  those  interested. 

Camera  Club. — March  12. — The  meeting  was  unusually  interesting,  and, 
although  there  was  only  one  subject  announced  for  demonstration  and  discus- 
sion, that  one  eventually  expanded  itself  into  a  many-headed  two.  Dr. 
Bowles  was  announced  to  give  an  account  of  some 

Photo- ELECTBICAL  Expbrimexts 

which  have  recently  been  made  by  Lord  Armstrong,  and,  as'  this  part  of  the 
evening's  work  was  concluded  at  a  very  early  hour,  it  resolved  itself  into  little 
more  than  the  exhibition  of  a  couple  of  dozen  lantern  slides,  with  short 
explanations  of  each  picture.  Dr.  Bowles  filled  np  the  rest  of  the  available 
time  with  a  description  of  some  observations  of  his  own,  which  were-  no  less 
interesting.  First,  with  resard  to  Lord  Armstrong's  experiments.  These 
related  to  self-registered  pictures  of  the  brush  discharge  from  a  Wirashurst 
electrical  machine,  pictures  taken  in  a  dark  room,  without  camera  or  lens, 
by  bringing  the  electrodes  over  a  highly  sensitive  gelatine  plate.  Very 
beautiful  figures  are  produced  in  this  way,  endless  variety  being  secured  by 
varying  the  conditions  under  which  the  electricity  was  allowed  to  impinge 
npon  the  plate.  By  placing  wires  under  the  insulated  plate,  and  causing 
those  wires  to  carry  an  induced  current,  other  effects  are  secured,  and  these  are 
varied  again  by  altering  the  positions  of  the  electrodes.  Another  class  of 
pictures  was  produced  by  covering  a  waxed  glass  plate  with  a  very  delicate 
layer  of  dust,  the  discharge  urging  that  dust  into  all  kinds  of  wonderful  fret- 
work-like patterns.  It  was  a  pity  that  details  of  the  method  were  not  given 
by  Lord  Armstrong,  for  the  lecturer  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  not 
having  seen  the  experiments  actually  performed,  and  could  not  therefore  satis- 
factorily answer  the  various  questions  concerning  them  with  which  he  was 
assailed  by  the  members  of  the  Club.  It  was,  however,  understood  that  in 
connexion  with  the  Wirashurst  machine  employed  were  two  large  condensing 
jars,  and  that  it  was  the  discharge  from  these,  taken  at  the  brush  stage,  and 
just  before  the  tension  had  risen  necessary  for  a  spark  discharge  to  take  place, 
that  was  utilised.  Some  of  the  pictures  resembled  those  taken  some  time  ago 
under  nearly  similar  conditions  by  Mr.  Campbell  Swinton.  Dr.  Bowles  then 
proceeded  to  give  an  informal  lecture  upon  certain  observations  which  he  had 
made  with  regard  to 

The  Pexetrative  Action  op  Stwught, 

and  he  suggested  that  there  was  sufficient  analogy  between  the  results  which 
he  had  arrived  at  and  the  action  of  the  Ri.ntgen  rays  to  lead  to  the  belief  that 
the  latter  are  but  a  modification  of  the  actinic  rays  with  which  photographers 
are  so  familiar.  The  rays  which  afford  heat,  light,  and  chemical  action  are  very 
different  to  one  another,  but  not  more  different  than  they  are  to  the  Rontgen 
radiations.  A  great  deal  is  made  of  the  circumstance  that  the  X  ravs  are  not 
refrangible.  But  are  we  right  in  assuming  this  to  be  a  settled  fact?  May  it 
not  be  that  we  have  not  yet  hit  upon  the  right  substance  to  refract  these 
imseen  rays  ?  Dr.  Bowles  then  went  on  to  say  that  for  fifteen  years  he  had 
been  investigating  the  effect  of  light  npon  the  human  body,  and  especially  the 
effect  of  light  reflected  from  snow  in  penetrating  the  human  skin  and  affecting 
the  tissues  beneath.  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  what  we  call  sun- 
bum  was  not  caused  by  heat  alone,  but  that  it  was  due  far  more  to  the  violet, 
or  nltra-violet,  rays  reflected  from  snow,  water,  mist,  and  other  bodies. 
Captain  Abney  had  found  that  these  rays  are  very  strong  at  high  altitudes, 
and  believed  that  altitude  had  much  to  do  with  sunburn.  But  he  (Dr. 
Bowles)  was  sure  that  altitude  alone  could  not  explain  sunburn,  for  one  may 
remain  unbumt  on  rocks  at  10,000  feet  and  be  immediately  burnt  on  a  glacier 
4(KX)  feet  lower  down.  Not  only  does  the  skin  get  brown,  but  the  wooden 
chdlets  get  browned  right  through,  the  wood  in  extreme  cases  being  actually 
carbonised,  as  he  showed  by  a  specimen  which  he  had  brought  from  the  Alps. 
He  believed  that  sunburn  was  caused  almost  entirely  by  reflected  light,  and 
that  some  hitherto  unexplained  physical  change  must  take  place  in  the  light 
during  or  after  reflection.  He  could  not  help  feeling  that  there  was  a  strong 
affinity  between  the  Rootgen  X  rays  and  the  actinic  rays,  which  he  had  known 
had  snch  powers  of  penetration.  Dr.  Bowles'  remarks  aroused  much  interest, 
and  many  of  his  observations  were  corroborated  by  Alpine  climbers  who  were 
present,  one  of  whom  asserted  that  he  never  suffered  more  from  sunburn  than 
"n  a  particular  misty  day,  when  the  sun  never  showed  its  face.  The  meeting, 
'vhich  was  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Inwards,  President  of  the  Meteoro- 
logical Society,  closed  with  the  usual  vote  of  thank.s. 

008p«l  0>k   Photographic   Society.— March  9.— This   Society  held   an 
txtiibition  of  members'  work  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  Gospel  Oak  Congre- 


gational Church,  which  was  very  well  patronised.  There  were  three  cIimm,  Tit, 
1  (A)  Portraiture  and  Figure  Studies,  (B)  Landscapes  and  Seucapes,  (C)  'Varjoai. 
The  prize-winners  were:  — Class  .\,  first  prize  silver  medaJ,  Mr.  Gitteoi ;. 
second,  Mr.  Pridham.  Class  B,  first  prize,  hand  camera,  Mr.  Bunber  ;  second, 
Mr.  Beyer  ;  third,  Mr.  Davics.  Class  C,  first  prize,  Mrs.  Uitten* ;  second,  Mr. 
Rayner.  Not  the  least  feature  of  the  Exhibition  was  the  manufacturers'  stall, 
which  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  thanks  are  due  to  the  following 
firms,  who  kindly  lent  their  specialities  :— Messrs.  Thornton  &  Pickard,  Home, 
Letts  &  Co.,  Eastman's,  Cresco  Fylma,  Wynne,  Higgins,  Wheeler,  Tylar, 
Wellington  &  Ward,  Paget  Prize  Company,  llford,  Elliott  &  Son,  and  Wray. 

Haclmey  Pbotographic  Society.— March  10,  Dr.  Gerard  Smith  presiding.— 
A  large  number  of  members  and  visitors  assembled  to  hear  and  witness  a  lecture 
and  demonstration  on 

Runtoen  s  X  Rays 

by  Mr.  J.  E.  Gbeenhill.    In  the  course  of  the  lecture  some  striking  experi- 
ments were  performed,  and  Mr.  Greenhill's  exposition  was  most  lucid.     A  very 
brief  summary  is  as  follows  :— Dealing  with  the  subject  of  light,  the  lecturer 
said  that  at  one  time  but  little  was  known  of  the  invisible  i>art  of  the  spectrom ;. 
the  heat  rays  at  the  red  end,  and  the  ultra-violet  rays  at  the  other,  together 
with  the  fact  that  these  ultra-violet  rays  could  be  rendered  visible  or  fluorescent 
by  means  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  comprised  almost  the  whole  knowledge  of 
this  particular  subject  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  date  ;  but  the  improve- 
ments in  apparatus  had  helped  to  open  up  to  later  investigators  an  extended    • 
field  of  discovery,  and  it  had  been  found  that  the  visible  part  of  the  spectmm 
was  but  one-twelfth  of  the  whole.     The  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  the 
X  rays  had  led  to  some  controversy  as  to  who  was  the  first  to  discover  their 
peculiar  properties,  and  he  would  say  in  passing  that  there  was  a  tendency  in 
the  times  to  claim  a  monopoly  in  discoveries  or  investigations.     This  was  re- 
grettable, for  a  true  scientist  should  be  of  no  nation ;  if  he  were  not  cosmopolitan,, 
he  was  no  scientist  at  all.     Many  erroneous  statements  had  been  made  con- 
cerning the  new  rays,  and  hap-hazard  conclusions  drawn  from  insufficient  ex- 
perience of  the  subject.     Indeed,  seeing  how  recently  the  matter  had  first 
attracted  attention,  and  the  necessarily  limited  knowledge  gained  since,  it  was 
premature  to  pronounce  on  it  with  any  positiveness  ;  so,  in  describing  the  X 
rays,  he  would  prefer  to  say  no  more  than  this  :  They  are  invisible,  and  are 
rendered  visible  by  fluorescent  substances,  just  as  are  the  ultra-violet  rays  by 
means  of  sulphate  of  quinine.     Placing  a  vacuum  tube  in  the  circuit  of  a 
Ruhmkorff  coil,  the  turnmg  on  of  the  current  caused  the  tube  to  be  filled  with 
a  beautiful  radiance — bluish,  or  violet — and  most  abundant  at  the  end  which 
held  the  negative  pole  terminal,  or  cathode,  and  yellow,  and  in  small  quantity 
only  at  the  positive  pole  end,  or  anode.     Mr.   Greenhill  showed  how  these 
cathodic  rays  had  the  same  effect  as  ordinary  light  upon  a  radiometer.     "These 
cathodic  rays  were,  however,  not  X  rays,  for  the  latter  could  not  be  produced 
in  an  ordinary  vacuum  tube,  as  the  exhaustion  was  not  high  enough.     A  tube 
for  the  production  of  these  must  be  exhausted  of  all  but  one-millionth  part  of 
its  original  air  contents.     With  regard  to  the  apparatus  necessary,  it  was  a 
mistake  to  think  that  very  powerful  and  expensive  electrical  appliances  were 
necessary.     The  best  work  could  be  done  by  means  of  a  coil  costing  from  5/.  to 
101.     It  was  necessary  to  use  accumulators  for  steady  work  ;  he  knew  of  no 
primary  battery  suitable — all  were  so  soon  polarised.    Whatever  were  used, 
the  current  must  be  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  coil. 
Concerning  the  tubes,  he  cautioned  would-be  experimenters  against  buying 
expensive  tubes  without  having  them  properly  tested.      Newton's  new  Focus- 
sing Tube  was  a  great  iroprovement  on  others,  and  he  had  been  using  one 
lately  with  great  success.    Speaking  of  his  first  experiments  in  connexion  with 
the   subject,    Mr.   Greenhill  said  that  his  first  successful  result  had  been 
produced  in  one  hour.     In  his  later  attempts  he  had  reduced  the  exposure- 
with  superior  results   directly   in   proportion   to  the  decrease  until  three 
minutes   were   reached,    when  the  most  successful  results  were  obtained. 
He  had   found   the   most   suitable  dry  plate  and    developer  for  this  work 
to  be  the  Cadett  Lightning  plate  and  the  Velox  developer.     He  had  tried 
hydroquinone,  but  this  was  too  slow.     With  the  Velox,  detail  flashed  up  at- 
once,  and  full  density  was  obtained  in  five  minutes.    So  much  had  been  dona 
nowadays  in  making  plates  sensitive  to  different  rays  that  it  was  not  too  much 
to  hope  that  in  due  course  an  emulsion  would  be  made  which  was  most  highly- 
sensitive  to  the  X  rays.     Having  shown  some  very  fine  negatives  of  the 
shadows  of  various  objects,  Mr.  Greenhill   proceeded  to  demonstrate.     The 
fixed  data  of  the  experiments  that  evening  were :  Newton's  focussing  tube, 
a  two-inch  Ruhmkorff  coil,  a  current  of  ten  volts  and  ten  amperes  from 
accumulators,  Cadett  Lightning  plates  in  black  negative  envelopes,  and  Velox 
developer.    Mr.  William  Rawlings  undertook  the  task  of  developing  the  exposed 
plates.    All  being  ready,  various  articles,  such  as  a  razor  in  case,  fountain  pen 
in  case,  leather  purse,  bunch  of  keys,  &c. ,  were  then  laid  upon  the  plate,  enclosed 
in  its  envelope,  and  exposed  for  one  minute  to  the  rays  from  the  tube,  which 
was  placed  about  five  inches  above.     On  development,  the  results  were  most 
successful.     Every  detail  of  the  articles  was  shown  in  various  degrees  of  in- 
tensity, corresponding  to  the  resistance  which  the  particular  substance  opposed 
to  the  passage  of  the  rays.     Particularly  noteworthy  were  the  chasing  on  the- 
surface  of  the  vulcanite  penholder  and  the  threads  of  the  screws  which  held 
the  parts  together.    The  Chairman,  having  submitted  his  hand  for  experi- 
ment, an  exposure  of  five  minutes  was  given  with  most  successful  results,  not 
only  the  shape,  but  the  stractnre,  of  the  bones  being  shown.    A  negative  was- 
also  taken  of  a  frog  with  three  minutes'  exposure.    The  results  were  excellent- 
as  regards  the  skeleton,  bnt  it  was  evidently  over-exposed.     One  minute's. 
exposure  would  have  been  quite  sufficient.    Several  ether  plates  were  exposed 
beneath  different  objects,  the  results  in  every  case  being  perfect     During  the 
demonstration  Mr.  Greenhill  replied  to  a  number  of  questions  which  were- 
asked  him  by  those  present.    Speaking  of  the  relative  penetrability  of  different, 
substances  to  the  X  rays,  he  said  that  hard  vulcanite  was  most  easily  pierced. 
Among  metals  aluminium  offered  the  least  resistance,  and  lead  about  the- 
most.    Gold  and  silver  were  fairly  easily  penetrable.    In  his  concluding  re- 
marks to  those  desirous  of  investigating  these  phenomena,  Mr.  Greenhill  urged 
the  necessity  of  proceeding  on  exact  scientific  lines.    Desultory  experiments- 
were  useless,  and  led  to  false  conclusion?.    The  Chairman,  in  proposing  a  vote. 
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of  tliauks  to  Mr.  Greenhill,  voiced  the  opinion  of  all  present  in  erpreasing  the 
pleasure  it  had  been  to  hear  so  clear  an  exjiosition,  and  to  see  such  successfnl 
results.  Personally  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  these  X  rays  would  be  found 
of  mor«  use  medically  than  he  had  at  first  thought.  If  it  could  be  found 
possible  to  show  the  structure  and  conditions  of  the  organs  in  the  thicker  parts 
of  the  human  body,  the  benetit  would  l>e  great. 

Wotdwlch  PbotograpUc  Society.— March  12,  Mr.  E.  Gibbs  Kimber  pre- 
siding.—Mr.  J.  MnXKR,  of  the  South  Loudon  Society,  gave  a  demonstration 
on 

The  Pbkparatiox  of  Mirrors  for  PHOTO<iBAi"Hic  Pubi-oses. 

He  commenced  by  jmpressiug  upon  his  hearers  the  necessity  of  cleaning  the 
glass  before  placing  in  the  silver  solution  for  coatiug.  This  he  overcame  by 
cleaning  it  first  with  nitric  acid,  and  then  with  cau.stio  potash,  after  which  he 
placed  it  in  a  dish  containing  <listilled  water,  his  object  being  to  keep  it  quite 
moist  until  the  final  operation.  Mr.  Miller  had  mixed  up  separ.itely  silver 
nitrate,  20  grains,  to  each  ounce  of  water,  and  caustic  potash,  20_grains  per 
ounce,  and  a  sugar  solution  made  up  as  follows: — Loaf  sugar,  17()0 grains; 
distilled  water,  20  ounces  ;  pure  nitric  acid,  2  drachms  ;  boil  for  ten  minutes 
in  a  Florence  flask  or  enamelled  cup  :  when  cold,  add  pure  alcohol,  10  ounces, 
and  distilled  water  to  80  ounces.  From  these  the  silvering  solution  is  made 
as  follows :— Two  ounces  of  silver  nitrate  solution  are  taken,  and  to  it  strong 
ammonia  '880  is  added  drop  by  drop,  until  the  precipitate  first  formed 
disappears  (vigorously  stirring  with  a  glass  rod  all  the  time),  and  the  solution 
is  perfectly  clear ;  to  this  is  added  2  ounces  of  the  caustic  potash  solution,  then 
more  drops  of  ammonia  until  again  clear,  and  fiually  a  few  drops  of  the  nitrate 
solution  until  a  slight  discolouration  is  noticeable  ;  3  ounces  of  this  is  then 
taken,  and  3  ounces  of  water  added,  and  6  drachms  of  the  sugar  solution, 
1  drachm  to  each  ounce  ;  when  this  is  mixed,  the  glass  to  be  silvered  is  taken 
out  of  the  water  and  placed  in  another  glass  dish  face  downwards,  and  the 
solution  poured  on.  In  about  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  the  solution 
will  have  become  muddy;  this  denotes  it  has  done  its  work,  and,  upon  re- 
moving the  glass,  it  will  be  found  to  be  beautifully  silvered  on  both  sides,  as 
well  as  the  inside  of  the  glass  dish  in  which  it  was  done  ;  the  glass  can  then  be 
dried,  and  polished  with  leather  and  rouge,  a  splendid  mirror  being  the  result. 
Mr.  Miller  then  showed  a  kind  of  frame  made  at  an  angle  of  45°,  in  one  side 
of  which  the  mirror  could  be  placed,  and  in  the  other  a  lens,  the  arrangement 
being  used  for  taking  reversed  negatives,  so  much  required  in  process  work. 
The  glass  required  for  this  must  be  optically  ground,  the  piece  used  costing 
about  51. ,  although  not  so  large  as  a  half -plate.  But  the  lecturer  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  some  half-dozen  or  so  mirrors  out  of  ordinary  plate,  one  of 
which  far  surpassed  the  optically  ground  piece,  but  to  obtain  these  he  had  been 
obliged  to  coat  some  dozens  of  pieces. 

Blrmingliam  Fhotogrrapblc  Society.— March  10,  Mr.  Cossius  in  the  chair. 
— Mr.  Harold  Baker  gave  a  demonstration  on 

Bromide  Printing  and  Development. 

Mr.  Bakeb,  in  speaking  of  development,  said  that  the  modern  developing 
agents,  such  as  metol,  amidol,  and  quinol,  were  superior  to  ferrous  oxalate  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  Iron,  which,  it  was  well  known,  could  not  be  re- 
moved from  paper,  even  if  boiled  in  strong  hylroohloric  acid.  Exposures  were 
made  from  negatives  of  varying  densities  on  "llford  slow  and  rapid  papers,  and 
developed  with  metol  and  "Harold  Baker's  developer." 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.— March  12,  Dr.  J.  \V. 

Ellis  (Vice-President)  in  the  chair.  Mr.  St.  C.  Cbawlev  gave  a  short  paper 
and  a  practical  demonstration  on 

PHOTO-MICROOEAPHy.  ' 

The  necessary  apparatus  which  is  required,  in  addition  to  .the  microscope,  is 
of  a  simple  nature,  and  was  fully  described.  Mr  Crawley  then  proceeded  to 
enlarge  a  microscopic  section  of  ash  wood  to  about  275  diameters,  using  an 
isochromatic  plate,  which  was  afterwards  developed  and  handed  round  for 
inspection. 

Oxford  Camera  Club.— March  9.— A  demonstration  of 

Photography  by  Maonesiuit  Light 

was  given  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Rvjian-Hall,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Club. 
To  add  interest  to  the  proceedings,  members  were  invited  to  bring  cameras,  .in 
invitation  of  which  several '  availed  themselves.  The  Chairman  of  the  evenin" 
(Colonel  Impey)  allowed  himself  to  be  posed  before  the  cameras,  three  exposures 
being  made.  Two  Hash  lamps  were  used  in  each  trial,  but,  in  the  first  expo- 
sure, one  rather  hung  fire.  Tlie  lecturer  advocated  as  large  a  Hame  as  possible, 
to  give  a  more  even  lighting  than  possible  with  a  small  flame.  After  the 
exposure  some  of  the  plates  were  developed  with  satisfactory  results. 

Rotherham  Photographic  Society.— Annual  Exhibition,  March  10,  11, 
and  12. — This  annual  event  (the  seventh)  was  held  in  the  St.  George's  Hall, 
Rotherham.  Some  600  prints  were  displayed  on  the  walls,  and  of  this  number 
about  500  were  the  work  of  members.  Contrasted  with  the  previous  year, 
the  quality  showed  only  slight  improvement ;  in  fact,  a  more  judicious 
weeding  out  would  not  have  taken  from  the  effectiveness  of  the  Exhibition. 
It  was  noticeable  that  carbon  and  platinotype  did  not  seem  to  be  much 
favoured,  the  principal  run  of  process  being  the  gelatino-chlofide.  In  quite  a 
number  of  instances  really  good  examples  would  have  been  still  better  by  the 
ndoption  of  a  more  suitable  printing  method.  Landscapes  very  largely  jjre- 
dominated,  and  there  were  a  goodly  number  of  bromide  paper  enlargements. 
'I'uming  to  individual  ett'ort,  prominence  has  to  be  given  to  the  examples  sent  in 
byMr.  K  Chrimes,juD.,Mi8sM.  Crossley,  Mr.  G.T.  .M.  Kackstraw,  Dr.  Baldwin, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Haywood,  Mr.  K.  H.  Law,  and  Mr.  H.  Smith.  Mr.  .lames  Leadbeatcr 
bad  followed  somewhat  upon  the  lines  of  former  years,  when  he  produced  the 


interesting  series  of  photographs  of  frost  on  window  panes.  His  latest  efforts 
have  been  the  rendering  of  crystals  of  various  salts,  the  results  being  most 
marked.  A  big  contribution  of  photo-survey  prints  also  found  a  place. 
There  was  a  fairly  large  loan  collection,  including  specimens  from  the  Auto- 
type Company,  Loudon;  Mr.  C.  B.  Keene,  F.R.P.S.,  Derby;  Mr.  W.  G.  Fox, 
a  member  (pen-and-ink  sketches) :  Messrs,  West  &  Sons,  Southsea ;  and 
Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.,  London.  The  opening  ceremony  was  performed  by 
Major  Stoddart,  J. P.,  the  Chairman  being  Alderman  J.  Mason.  The  visitors 
included  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of  Rotherham  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Hickmott), 
Lady  Albreda  Bourke,  the  Hon.  Mabel  Fitzwilliam,  and  the  Hon.  Theresa 
Fitzwilliam.  The  last  three  ladies  were  exhibitors.  On  each  evening  there 
were  special  attractions.  Music  was  furnished  by  the  Eastwood  Orchestral 
Band  and  a  party  of  glee  singers.  On  Tuesday  Amateur  Photographer  prize 
slides  and  Messrs.  Wilson's  lUdnni  Temples  of  the  A'ile  slides  were  shown. 
On  Wednesday  the  slides  were  scientific,  including  Riintgen,  astronomical, 
frost,  and  salt-crystal  photographs.  Thursday  night's  slides  were  those  of 
members.  Mr.  Leadbeater  manipulated  the  lantern,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary 
gave  the  descriptions.  There  were  crowded  attendances  on  all  the  days,  and 
it  is  expected  the  financial  results  will  stimulate  the  Society  to  still  greater 
things. 

Kilmarnock  and  Ayrshire  Photographic  Society.- March  13.— Mr.  J. 
Mack  Wilson  presided.  Mr.  T.  H.  Stringer,  the  representative  of  the 
Platinotype  Company,  London,  gave  a  demonstration  on 

Platinottpb  Paper. 

The  absolute  permanency  of  the  paper  and  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be 
handled  render  it  an  exceedingly  suitable  paper  for  photographers.  Among 
other  things,  he  showed  an  ordinary  print  on  the  Platinotype  Company's 
A.  A.  paper.  This  was  mounted  on  a  cut-out  mount  while  slightly  damp,  so 
that,  when  quite  dry,  it  was  quite  tight.  The  mount,  with  the  print,  was  then 
placed  in  a  frame  and,  instead  of  the  onlinarv  backing,  a  sheet  of  ground  glass 
was  inserted.  This,  when  held  up  to  the  light,  had  all  the  effects  of  an  ex- 
cellent transparency,  and  yet,  when  placed  against  a  wall,  had  the  appearance 
of  an  ordinary  photograph.  The  one  which  Mr.  Stringer  showed  to  the 
audience  was  most  pleasing.  About)  sixty  views,  taken  from  negatives  on 
Thomas's  well-known  anti-halation  plates,  were  shown,  and  they  certainly 
justify  the  use  of  anti-halation  plates  for  interiors,  not  a  trace  of  halation  being 
seen,  which  is  always  more  or  less  in  views  of  iuteriors  taken  on  ordinary 
plates.  The  views  of  the  Albert  Memorial  Chapel  and  the  Royal  Mausoleum 
had  been  obtained  by  the  special  permission  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and 
they  are  believed  to  be  the  only  ones  extant,  Mr.  A.  J.  Thompson,  Ayr 
Academy,  and  the  Secretary,  Mr.  William  Patterson,  Newton  -Academy,  Ayr, 
showed  over  two  dozen  slides  from  snap-shots  taken  at  the  Ayrshire  teachers' 
picnic  last  summer.  Mr.  Maloni  showed  slides  from  negatives  taken  by  his 
patent  light  at  dances  in  the  Town  Hall,  Ayr.  This  invention  of  Mr.  Maloni's 
is  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  intended,  viz.,  the  photographing  of 
people  at  their  own  houses  in  the  evening. 

Ulster   Amateur   Photographic   Society.  —  March   9,   Mr.   Wm.    Gray, 

M.Il.I.A.,  in  the  chair.— M.  Ali:\.  Tate,  C.E.,  occupied  the  first  portion  of 
the  evening  with  an  extremely  interesting  account  of  the 

Photographic  Convkntion  ok  the  United  Kingdom. 

He  said,  in  his  opening  remarks,  that  the  Convention  was  founded  in  the  year 
1886,  mainly  through  the  influence,  and  at  the  instigation  of,  the  late  Mr.  J. 
Traill  Taylor.  It  bad  been  long  felt  that  something  more  was  needed  than  was, 
supplied  by  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  and  the  various  other  photo- 
graphic societies  scattered  all  over  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  bring  all  orders 
and  classes  of  photographers — professional,  manufacturing,  and  amateur — 
into  communication  with  each  other  for  the  advancement  of  photography  in 
all  its  branches,  the  promotion  of  a  friendly  interchange  of  ideas,  and  the 
forming  of  a  personal  acquaintanceship  among  the  workers  in  this  science. 
The  idea  soon  took  shape,  and  the  Convention  was  the  result.  It  is  governed 
by  a  President  and  Council  of  forty  members,  elected  at  the  annual  meetings 
held  in  various  centres.  Meetings  have  been  held  in  Derby,  Gla.sgow,  Bir- 
mingham, London,  Chester,  Bath,  Edinburgh,  Plymouth,  Dublin,  and  Shrews- 
bury, each  one  generally  lasting  a  week,  during  which  time  prearranged 
excursions  are  made  during  tlie  daytime  to  neighbouring  places  of  photo- 
graphic interfst,  while  in  the  evening  meetings  are  held  for  the  reading  of 
papers,  with  discussions  thereon,  and  lantern  displays.  As  illustrative  of  the 
kind  of  results  obtained  through  the  Convention  excursions,  he  showed  on  the 
screen  about  150  slides,  many  of  them  his  own  taking,  and  others  supplied 
through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  R.  P.  Drage,  the  able  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Con- 
vention, the  work  of  Mrs.  Snowden  Ward,  Messrs.  W.  D.  'VVelford,  Teape, 
Hepworth,  and  Seaman,  all  well-known  experts  in  such  matters.  In  his  con- 
cluding remarks,  Mr.  Tate  hoped  that  the  date  was  not  far  distant  when  the 
Convention  would  be  invited  to  make  Belfast  a  centre  for  one  of  its  annuaii 
meetings,  and  he  had  great  pleasure  in  bringing  the  suggestion  before  our  locaL 
photographers  for  their  consideration. 


patent  i^tio^. 


The  following  application  for  a  Patent  was  made  between  March  4  an! 
March  11,  1896:— 

KiNETo.scopic  Photoorapht.— No.  4686.    "  Improvements  in  -4pparatu3  for- 
projecting  Kinetosdope  Pictures  on  the  Screen."    R.  W.  Paul. 


March 


1896] 
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CorrcjSiJOttUence* 


a^  Corrc»i»nd*n(8  sliouM  never  im(«  on  both  rndes  of  t(w  piptr.    JCo  notice  it  lakn 
of  communicatJoiii)  unirss  the  natn«8  and  a(Wr«»s«»  0/  th«  tcritws  ar«  giiicn. 


THE  NEW  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To  the  Editoes. 

Gentlemen,— Great  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  past 
lew  weeks  in  the  Roatgen  photography,  and  the  process  has  now  been 
sufficiently  developed  to  render  i(  ol  piaotical  value  in  surgery  and 
medicine.  * 

Its  successlul  application,  however,  requires  expensive  apparatus  and 
special  appliances,  the  working  o£  which  necessitates  some  technical 
jlmowledge. 

Under  these  circumstances,  acting  on  the  advice  of  several  eminent 
physicians  and  surgeons,  I  have  decided  to  establish  at  this  address  a 
laboratory  specially  devoted  to  the  purpose. 

This  will  be  equipped  with  the  most  improved  apparatus,  which  will 
be  added  to  as  experience  and  experiment  show  to  be  advisable. 

The  work  will  be  carried  out  under  my  supervision  by  one  of  my 
assistants,  Mr.  H.  L.  Tyson  Wolff. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  arrangements  will  prove  of  service  to  medical 
men  who  may  desire  to  have  the  process  applied  to  their  patients. 

The  laboratory  will,  it  is  expected,  be  in  working  order  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days.— i  am,  yours,  Ac,  A.  A.  C.  Swistos. 

66,  Victoria-street,  S.W.  March  11,  1896. 


EONTGEN  BAYS :  PLATES  AND  GAS  CYLINDERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Although  displaying  much  ignorance,  I  risk  the  following 
questions.  If  shadowgraphs  can  be  obtained  by  sunlight,  magnesium, 
the  light  from  a  paraffin  lamp,  and  without  any  light  at  all  (in  the 
ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term),  what  wouM  be  a  safe  and  Rontgen-rays 
proof  method  of  packing  or  storing  our  dry  plates  ?  Are  these  rays  in 
finy  measure  answerable  for  unexposed  plates  being  found  to  he  fogged  ? 
Another  question  occurring  to  me  is  this,  Would  not  the  Rontgen  rays 
prove  a  practical  means  of  testing  compressed  gas  cylinders,  to  show 
whether  or  no  the  steel  is  uniform  in  substance,  and  if  it  contains  any 
daws  or  undesirable  inequalities  ?  Any  information  will  be  welcomed 
land  appreciated  at  least  by — yours,  &a. , 

Kilburn,  London,  N.  W.  Frederick  W.  MnscEit. 


THE  ARTIGUE  PROCESS. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  gather  from  the  remarks  under  "By  the  Way"  in 
your  last  issue  but  one,  that  the  writer  is  not  altogether  enraptured 
with  the  general  results  he  has  seen  by  the  Artigue  method  championed 
fey  Mr.  Ma^kell.  Personally,  I  do  not  propose  criticising  these,  as  clearly 
we  both  agree  that,  if  Mr.  Maskell  obtains  the  results  he  seeks  by  this 
method,  and  is  satisfied,  no  one  has  cause  to  complain  ;  my  object,  how- 
ever, in  writing  is  mainly  to  correct  an  error  stated  nnder  the  above 
heading,  viz.,  that  Pouncy'a  process  was  solely  used  for  large  work 
and  enlargements.  As  a  fact,  it  was  used  almost  exclusively  for  portraits 
or  views  ranging  from  5  x  4  to  12  x  10,  and  when  I  look  at  a  large  frame 
of  specimens  of  my  father's  early  work,  done  about  thirty-eight  years 
ago,  I  see  how  favourably  they  compare  with  prints  that  cbuld  be  made 
today  from  the  same  negatives  by  a  process  which  is  considered  to  give 
very  fine  results,  platinotype,  though  I  think  the  dense  blacks  are  rather 
blacker  ;  and  yet,  at  that  day,  how  few  appreciated  the  work,  because  thev 
would  test  everything  by  the  microscopical  fineness  of  a  highly  glazed 
albumen  print. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with,  or  can  refer  to,  my  father's  published 
formula  for  coating  the  paper,  can  see  how  practically  identical  it  is  with 
•those  instructions  given  to  "W.  Benington  "  by  Mr.  Maskell  in  your 
jpages.    I  naturally  ask.  Who  is  the  author  ?— I  am,  yours  &c., 

Dorchester,  March  10,  1896.  W.  PotlNCT. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  find  it  hopeless  to  attempt  to  persuade  "Dogberry" 
•(or,  what  is  perhaps  the  same  thing,  M'.  Cnapman  Jones)  to  be  lozical 
on  the  subject  of  the  ignorance  and  false  teaching  of  the  text  books 
lelatineto  carbon  printing.  The  communication  of  •'  Dogberry  "  in  your 
issue  of  the  6th  inst.  onlv  the  more  fully  persuades  me  that  I  wn  right 
in  the  accusatiorg  which  I  brought,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  hd 


has  never  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  a  print  sncoeMfaUy  made  by  the 
newer  process.  Had  he  done  so,  he  could  never  have  written  :  "  It  i« 
quite  true  that  the  effects  sought  after  by  the  new  school  of  "  pinholiits  " 
and  "  fnzzytypers "  may  be  arrived  at  by  means  that  would  scarcely 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  majority  of  photographers,  and  which  would 
scarcely  be  expected  to  do  justice  to  the  capabilities  of  our  modern 
lenses."  I  have  maintained,  and  maintain,  that  the  new  method  (and  it 
is  distinctly  a  new  method,  and  not  that  of  Pouncy)  can,  and  will  do, 
justice  to  these  capabilities.  As  "  Dogberry,"  or  Mr,  Jones,  will  not  be 
logical,  may  I  ask  them  to  be  practical,  and  to  accept  the  challenge 
which  I  now  make ;  that  is,  that  he,  or  they,  and  I,  select  each  one 
negative,  from  which  they  shall  make  prints  by  the  autotype  or  any 
other  process  ?  I,  on  my  part,  will  undertake  to  produce  prints  of  the 
same  negatives  on  Artigue  paper,  which  shall  be  in  no  way  inferior,  and 
shall  equal  theirs  for  definition  and  for  "  doing  justice  to  the  capabilities 
of  our  modern  lenses."  The  prints  to  be  exhibited  at  the  next  Exhibition 
of  the  Itoyal  Photographic  Society  with  the  dicta  of  the  text-books,  and 
the  upholding  thereof  by  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  written  beneath,  and  also 
my  denunciation  of  the  same.  Then,  those  who  run  may  read,  and  form 
their  own  conclusions. — I  am,  yours  &c.,  Alfred  Maskell. 

St.  James's-street,  S.IC. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  IN  THE  NATIONAL  GALLEBY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  enclosed  corresnondence  may  prove  interesting 
enough  for  publication  in  your  paper. — I  am,  yours,  &e.,    R.  W.  CaAiaic. 

Camera  Club,  Charing  Crois-rnad,  March  14,  1896. 

[Copy.] 

"  Camera  Cluh,  Charina  Cross-road, 
•' March  i,  1895. 

"  The  Secretary  to  the  Trustees  op  the  National  Gallery. 

"  Dear  Sir,— Some  two  or  three  years  ago  I  ventured  to  write  to  you  for 
permission  to  photograph  in  the  National  Gallery.  In  reply,  you  informed 
me  that  it  was  agamst  the  rules  of  the  trustees  to  admit  cameras  to  the 
gallery,  and,  in  an  interview  which  you  were  good  enough  to  accord  me  subse- 
quently, you  gave  nie  to  understand  that  exceptions  had  only  been  made  iu 
favour  of  a  firm  of  foreign  photographers. 

"  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  the  time  has  not  now  arrived  for  the  trustees 
to  rescind  this  rule,  which  seems,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  both  un- 
reasonable and  arbitrary.  Oa  certain  days  art  students  are  allowed  to  set 
up  their  easels  and  reproduce  the  pictures  ou  canvas,  tc,  and  I  fail  to  see 
why  an  equal  privilege  should  not  be  extended  to  photographers.  There  are 
not  two  opinions  as  to  the  rapid  strides  which  photography  as  an  art  ha.<!  ma'le 
during  tlie  last  few  years,  and  in  no  branch  of  it  is  there  more  scope  for 
skilful  treatment  than  in  the  correct  colour-rendering  and  reproduction  of 
pictures.  It  was  urged  as  an  objection,  if  I  remember  rightly,  that  camerai 
in  the  galleries  would  prove  unsightly.  Surely,  however,  by  confining  tbe 
privilege  to  a  certain  day  or  days,  and  to  a  limited  number  of  cameras  at  a 
time,  this  objection  could  be  easily  met,  and,  apart  from  the  invaluible 
assistance  that  the  student  in  photography  would  derive  from  such  oppor- 
tunities, the  advantage  of  being  able  to  procure  reproductions  of  pictar<>s 
done  by  some  of  our  most  skilled  English  photographers,  such  as  Mr.  F. 
Hollyer,  Mr.  A.  Burchett,  &c.,  would,  I  think,  be  almost  universally  appre- 
ciated. After  all,  the  pictures  are  the  property  of  the  nation,  and  I  cannot 
believe  that,  after  further  consideration,  the  trustees  will  any  longer  be  wil  ing 
to  withhold  a  privilege  which  would  be  welcomed  by  photographers  generally, 
and  which  would  result  in  a  direct  benefit  to  the  British  public. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

"R.  W.  C«AIOIE." 

"  Sational  GalUry,  March  5,  1896. 

"Sir,— In  reference  to  your  letter  of  yesterday,  you  are  mistaken  in  a"p- 
posing  that  your  previous  application  (made  in  December,  1891)  for  permis.>iou 
to  photograph  pictures  in  this  Collection  was  refused  on  the  grounds  which 
you  mention.  The  reason  aiaigoed  was  that  permission  was  never  given  to 
amateur  photographers,  and  that  no  exception  would  be  made  in  your  case. 

"You  are  also  mistaken  in  suggesting  that  permission  to  photograph  hera 
was  ever  limited  to  foreign  firms. 

"  The  privilege  has  been  accorded  to  numerous  professional  photographers, 
both  in  London  and  the  provinces, 

"  It  is  quite  true  that  the  presence  of  so  many  cameras  in  this  Gallery  bai 
become  a  source  of  inconvenience  to  students  of  painting  and  visitors  00 
Thursdays  and  Fridays.  But,  if,  in  addition,  amateur  photographers  wer« 
also  allowed  to  practise  here,  work  of  any  kind,  whether  in  painting  or  photo- 
graphy itself,  would  soon  become  impossible. — Faithfully  yours, 

"  R.  W.  Craigie,  Esq.  Charles  L.  Eastl.vke." 


[Copy,] 


'  Carmra  Club,  March  18, 1896. 


"  De.vr  Sir,— With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  5th  inst.,  I  am  glal  to 
find  that  I  have  been  wrong  in  supposing  that  permission  to  photograph  in  tti-« 
N'itional  Gillery  was  ever  limited  to  foreign  photographers,  though  such  » 1 
impression  seems  to  have  been  very  generd.  But  why,  may  I  ask,  should  t  >i 
privilrge  be  confined  to  professionals  .'  If  there  is  one  branch  of  photogrti  liy 
wherj  am.teurs  can  excel,  it  is,  I  think,  in  the  reprodu.tion  of  pictures,  i.i- 
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Tolvinc,  as  it  does,  an  immense  amount  of  time  and  attention,  such  as  the 
professional  is  rarely  able  or  willing  to  afford. 

"  With  regard  to  the  inconvenience  to  students  and  visitors,  I  would  merely 
Tepeat  that,  by  placing  reasonable  restrictions  upon  the  number  of  cameras 
admitted  at  a  time,  risk  of  this  would  be  either  altogether  avoided  or  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  visited  the  Galleries  yesterday — a 
students'  day — about  twelve  o'clock,  and  found  but  few  visitors  and  not  a 
single  photographer.  Moreover,  the  fact  of  having  to  procure  skilled  assist- 
ance from  outside  (where  permission  is  obtained)  for  unglazing  a  picture, 
would,  I  should  say,  sufficiently  deter  all  but  those  amateurs  who  have  a 
serious  purpose  in  view  from  availing  themselves  of  the  privilege. 

"  You  evidently  find  yourself  unable  to  hold  out  any  hope  that  this  grievance 
may  be  redressed,  and,  as  I  have  reason  to  Ijelieve  that  the  matter  is  one  of 
very  general  interest,  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  this  correspondence  to  the 
ipress.  "  I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

"  C.  U  Eastlake,  Esq.  R.  W.  Cbaigie." 


PHOTO-CHKOMOSCOPES. 
To  the  Editobs. 

(Jentlemen, — Mr.  Edwards  in  his  former  letter  (p.  125)  made  a 
■number  of  statements  which  I  refrained  from  commenting  upon  because 
U.  thought  that  a  perfectly  just  reply  would  require  the  use  of  language 
that  might  prove  as  offensive  to  him  as  some  of  his  own  remarks  did  to 
me.  My  reply  was  carefully  considered,  and  intended  to  be  perfectly  fair 
and  courteous.  1  stated  only  such  fscts  as  I  found  references  to  prove 
•(references  which,  I  believe,  are  accessible  to  Mr.  Edwards),  confined 
myself  to  the  main  points  at  issue,  and,  unlike  Mr.  Edwards,  refrained 
•from  personalities.  Nevertheless,  although  Mr.  Edwards  has  not  dis- 
proved, and  cannot  disprove,  a  single  statement  that  I  made,  he  now 
complains  (p.  174)  of  the  "  tone  "  of  my  letter,  and  accuses  me  of  "piling 
up  statements  on  assertions,"  of  "  making  a  wide  extension  of  claims,"  of 
a  "  misstatement  of  facts,"  of  "  misleading  statements  and  random  asser- 
tions which  he  [I]  cannot  prove,"  &c. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Edwards  can  in  halt  a  dozen  words  make  a  mis- 
statement, actual  or  implied,  which  I  may  have  to  quote  whole  para- 
«5raphs  from  my  patents  or  other  publications  to  disprove  ;  and,  in  fact,  he 
has  done  this  so  many  times  already  that,  in  view  of  the  nature  of  his 
last  communication,  I  am  compelled  to  ask  tor  space  in  which  to  discuss 
his  statements  at  some  length. 

"In  the  first  place,"  Mr.  Edwards  wants  to  know  how  I  can  reconcile 
-the  tone  of  my  last  letter  with  the  admission  that  I  did  not  doubt  (his 
•solemn  statement)  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  step  photo-ehromoscope 
independently.  Ansicer :  There  is  nothing  to  reconcile.  I  have  said 
(nothing  that  was  inconsistent  with  a  behef  in  that  statement.  I  have 
never  charged  Mr.  Edwards  with  copying  this  or  anything  else  from  my 
patent  or  other  publications.  I  merely  stated  that  his  construction  was 
«n  nccordance  ivith  my  specification,  and  gave  dates  of  patent  application 
and  issue  and  other  publications  to  prove  priority.  Mr.  Edwards  appears 
to  have  invented  the  "copying"  fiction  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
sympathy  for  himself  at  my  expense.  The  fact  is  that,  although  my 
V.  S.  patent  had  been  published  months  before  Mr.  Edwards's  first  date 
of  record,  I  accepted  his  statement  that  he  had  a  conception  of  a  step 
.photo-chromoscope  before  he  knew  ot  ray  work  ;  but  he  did  not  tell  me, 
■and  I  did  not  suppose— far  less  say  that  I  believed — that  he  had  such 
idea  before  I  applied  for  a  patent  on  a  complete  and  perfected  apparatus, 
or  that  he  had  developed  the  idea  until  after  my  U.  S.  patent  was 
published.  The  first  date  which  Mr.  Edwards  has  given,  and  which 
■rests  only  upon  his  own  assertion,  and  evidently  refers  to  the  time  when 
l)e  was  working  upon  a  three-Btep  instrument  (which  he  sliowed  me  when 
I  visited  him  at  his  reciuest),  is  antedated  by  my  application  for  a  patent 
on  a  perfected  two-step  apparatus,  with  folding  chromogram,  and  every- 
thing as  now  exhibited  by  me.  In  that  patent,  and  in  my  British  patent 
nf  same  date,  I  claimed  important  features  of  the  apparatus  as  since 
■constructed  by  Mr.  Edwards,  and  other  important  features  which  are 
ilescribei  in  his  patent  specifications.  He  cannot  therefore  manufacture 
and  sell  the  instrument  he  has  shown  without  infringing  rights  which 
are  my  own  by  priority  of  invention,  priority  of  patent,  priority  of  pub- 
.lication.  and  priority  of  public  exhibition. 

In  view  of  the  fact  which  I  have  pointed  out,  and  which  Mr.  Edwards 
•knows  perfectly  well,  that  my  U.S.  patent  was  published  months 
before  his  first  date  of  record,  what  does  he  mean  by  giving  the  recent 
date  of  publication  of  my  British  patent  (for  the  same  invention)  at  a 
reason  why  he  could  not  have  copied  frcrm  me  t 

Mr.  Edwards  makes  a  grave  accusation  of  "misstatement  of  facts" 
with  reference  to  the  subject  of  features  claimed  in  my  patent  as  filed  in 
■July  18!l4,  but  not  shoiva  in  his  records  until  December  last.  The  facta 
are  as  I  have  already  stated.  Mr.  Edwards's  provisional  specificatioti 
did  not  disclose  ideas  which  I  claimed  in  my  patent  specifications  as  new 
■.inventions,  and  for  which  1  claimed,  and  was  granted,  protection,  and 
which  are  shown  in  Mr.  Edwards's  drawings,  filed  for  the  first  time  with 
hii  complete  specification.  I  shall  give  references  to  prove  the  facts 
-coiolnsively. 

Claim  No.  2  of  my  U.S.  specification  (published  in  December  1804,  Nr. 
..■)3 1,040)  reads  as  follows: — 

"A  photo  chromoscope,  or  pbolo-ohromoscDpe  cimtrj,  oomiriiiog  a 


casing  having  a  series  of  seats  one  above  another,  for  a  sectional  chrotno 
gram,  a  series  of  inclined  mirrors,  some  or  all  of  which  are  transparent, 
said  mirrors  being  located  one  behind  another  in  the  line  of  sight,  an  I 
inclined  in  a  horizontal  plane." 

Claim  No.  3  reads  as  follows  : — 

"  A  photo-chromoscope,  comprising  a  easing  having  a  series  of  inclined 
mirrors,  some  of  which  are  transparent,  a  series  of  colour  screens,  a 
series  of  chromogram  supports,  one  above  another,  and  mnansfor  varyinti 
the  anflle  of  taid  instrument  in  respect  to  the  direction  of  the  light  rays, 
substantially  as  specified." 

I  have  italicised  the  claims  to  details  of  the  invention,  the  object 
and  value  of  which  was  disclosed  in  the  body  ot  the  specification,  as 
follows : — 

"  The  arrangement  of  images  in  steps,  and  the  reflection  of  the  light 
passing  through  these  images  by  means  of  transparent  mirrors,  is  not 
new  ;  but,  in  the  only  prior  device  of  this  kind  with  which  I  am  familiar, 
the  steps  were  perpendicular  to  the  hose  of  the  instrument,  and  the  trans- 
parent mirrors  were  glasses  with  parallel  surfaces,  which  doubled  the 
outlines  of  the  respective  images.  This,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
inconvenience  of  the  instrument,  rendered  the  same  so  defective  as  to 
make  it  practically  useless.  ...  In  all  the  various  forms  of  my  instru- 
ment, however,  what  may  be  termed  the  base  edge  of  the  chromogram  or 
of  each  section  of  the  chromogram  is  horizontal,  and  the  images  are 
situated  one  above  another,  whereby  I  am  enabled  to  bring  the  angles  of 
illumination  and  vision  into  the  most  desirable  relation  to  each  other,  and 
to  the  most  convenient  source  of  light,  namely,  a  light  sky  seen  through  a 
window." 

The  significance  of  these  improvements,  which  I  described  and  showed 
in  my  drawings  and  claimed,  and  which  were  recognised  as  patentable 
inventions  in  both  the  U.S.  and  the  British  Patent  Offices,  may  be  realised 
by  considering  what  would  be  the  difficulty  of  seouriUo'  proper  illumina- 
tion witb  my  instrument  if  turned  on  its  side  at  a  suitable  angle  for 
convenient  vision,  and  the  awkwardness  of  inserting  and  registering  the 
folding  (or  any  other)  chromogram  in  that  position.  Tne  drawing  in 
the  British  patent  of  A.  H.  Cros,  No.  9012,  May  30,  1889,  shows  the 
clumsy  appearance  and  awkward  disposition  of  step  instruments  as 
previously  conceived. 

Now  Mr.  Edwards's  provisional  specification  does  not  disclose  these 
improvements,  which  are  first  shown  by  him  in  his  drawings  filed  in 
December  last,  long  after  drawings  of  my  instrument  were  puDlished  in 
British  photographic  journals.  Mr.  Edwards  may  or  may  not  have 
originally  conceive  I  the  idea  ot  an  instrument  with  horizontal  steps  and 
hinged  attachment  to  a  baseboard  or  tray,  with  means  for  fixing  the 
angle  of  inclination  ;  but  that  construction  was  patented  by  me  nearly  a 
year  and  a  half  before  his  records  show  it. 

Mr.  Edwards  does  not  dispute  the  fact  that  I  was  the  first  to  disclose 
the  idea  of  using  thinly  silvered  or  platinised  transparent  mirrors  in  a 
photo-chromoscope  camera  (U.S.  patent,  No.  47-5,084,  May  17,  1892. 
page  3).  Admitting  this,  he  did  not  need  to  say  more.  His  reference  to 
"  wedge-shaped  glas.)  reflectors,  chosen  at  random  from  a  crate  of  glass," 
is  uncalled  for,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  but  chiefly  because,  although  I 
stated  that  wedge-shaped  glass  reflectors  might  be  used  (an  eminent  autho- 
rity, viz.,  Captiin  Abney,  has  praised  the  ingenuity  of  the  idea),  I  also  de- 
scribed a  method  not  requiiiug  wedge-shaped  glasses,  and,  in  fact,  have 
not  used  thera  in  two  cameras  mads  last  year.  Mr.  Edwards  quotes  my 
statement  of  the  difficulty  ot  obtaining  platinised  mirrors  with  plan-i 
suifaoes  as  if  to  my  discredit,  but  he  admitted  experiencing  the  same 
difficulty  in  his  first  letter.  This  difficulty  has  been  overcome,  but  ic 
was  not  Mr.  Edwards  who  solved  the  problem.  Transparent  silvereil 
mirrors  can  also  be  made  more  perfectly  now  than  when  I  first  took  out 
my  first  patent;  but  this,  aifo,  by  a  method  which  did  not  original", 
with  Mr.  Edwards.  In  short,  the  plan  of  using  transparent  siheied 
mirrors  in  a  phota-chromoseope  earner*  was  first  pabliebed  in  my  patent< 
loDg  before  Mr,  Kdwards  says  be  conceived  the  idea,  and  sueli  mirror-, 
quite  suitable  for  the  purpose,  can  now  be  made  by  metltxis  which  di  I 
not  originate  with  Mr.  Edwards.  In  view  of  these  iact-s,  I  venture  to 
suggest  that  the  tone  of  Mr.  Edwards's  remarks  upon  this  subject  is 
decidedly  objectionable. 

Mr.  Edwards  no  longer  disputes,  although  he  ha?  not  expressly 
acknowledged,  my  priority  in  the  production  ot  colour  records  oy  the 
simultaneous  exposure  ot  three  separate  and  different  plates.  His  claim 
to  this  idea  may  be  found  in  the  last  paragraph  ot  page  1  of  his 
provisional  specification,  dated  February,  1.S95  ;  and  my  publicatiou 
ot  the  same  idea  may  be  found  in  a  lecture  published  in  tue  Journal  of 
the  Franklin  Inslirute,  Philadelphia,  January,  18^1,  page  1.5.  He  also  no 
longer  disputes  my  priority  m  the  idea  ot  composite  colour  prints,  two 
im-iges  ot  which  are  on  glass,  and  the  third  on  a  thin  film  between. 
His  claim  to  tliis  idea  may  be  found  in  the  last  paragraph  on  page  3  of 
his  provisional  specification,  and  my  publicatiou  of  the  sime  idea  may 
be  found  in  my  book,  A.  Neic  Principle  in  HMochromy,  published  iu 
1889. 

Mr.  Edwards  challenges  me  to  oppose  the  sealing  of  his  patent,  and 
intimates  that  that  would  be  more  dignified  than  prolonging  discussion 
in  your  Jocbna-o  I  would  remind  Mr.  Edwards,  that  he  is  himself 
entirely  responsitile  tor  tin  discussion  bitween  us,  having  cToamencr-d  i; 
by  making  false  claim-*  to  p'op^rty  rights  in  my  invention^,  ail  followe  I 
it  up  by  filse  accu3i;ioas,  misrepresentitioas,  and  uukin  1  remirks, 
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which  I  was  bound  to  disprove  and  resent.  One  can  readily  understand 
his  reason  for  wishing  the  correspondence  to  terminate  with  his  own 
letter ! 

But  why  is  Mr.  Edwards  so  bold  in  challenging  me  to  oppose  the 
sealing  of  his  patent?  and  why  does  he  prefer  that  course  for  me  to 
-discussion  in  your  Journal?  I  think  I  can  explain  the  reason  very 
clearly.  If  anybody  copies  one  of  my  patent  specifications  in  substance, 
and  my  patent  drawings  in  every  essential  detail,  but  with  the  addition 
■of  some  trifling  details  or  modifications  (which  he  may  allege  to  be 
improvements),  and  then,  if  he  strictly  limits  his  claims  to  the  inclusion 
of  these  details,  the  Comptroller  of  Patents,  having  very  limited  powers 
under  the  Patent  Act,  might  not  be  able  to  refuse  the  patent,  whatever 
opinion  he  might  have  formed  as  to  the  value  of  the  alleged  improve- 
ments, and  although  it  would  be  recognised  in  law  as  only  an  (alleged) 
"  improvement  patent,"  subject  to  my  ojifiinal  claims  upon  the  essential 
features,  and  possibly  of  no  legitimate  value.  Mr.  Edwards  may  have 
had  in  mind  this  possibility  of  obtaining  a  patent  on  technical  grounds 
when  he  so  triumphantly  asserted  that  I  would  find  none  of  his  claims 
"  identical "  with  my  own. 

Three  more  points,  briefly:  Mr.  Edwards  proposes,  instead  of  fixing 
his  colour  screens  for  viewing  purposes  upon  the  instrument  itself,  to  fix 
them  upon  the  chromogram  sections,  so  that  a  complete  set  of  colour 
screens  will  be  required  for  every  complete  colour  record,  instead  of  one 
set  lor  any  number  of  colour  records.  At  first  glance  this  idea  might 
appear  stupid  (no  one  would  for  a  moment  think  of  calling  it  an  improve- 
ment) ;  but,  after  what  has  passed  between  us,  would  I  not  be  justified  in 
entertaining  a  suspicion  that  it  had  been  done  in  view  of  my  patent 
rights  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  petting  around  my  claims  by 
appearing  to  leave  out  of  his  construction  one  of  the  elements  which  he 
supposed  wa.s  claimed  as  an  essential  pait  of  my  invention,  and  then  to 
make  a  virtue  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  necessity  for  him,  and  pretend 
that  he  thouglit  this  plan  was  an  improvement  ?  It  should  be  known, 
then,  tla'  before  my  patent  was  issued,  in  1894,  I  called  my  patent 
attorney's  attention  to  the  possibility  of  somebody  attempting  to  evade 
my  claims  by  such  a  trick,  and  he  told  me  that  such  construction 
would  at  least  amount  to  "  contributory  infringement,"  since  the  instru- 
ment would  not  be  operative  until  the  colour  screens  were  brought  into 
position  and  performed  their  function  as  indicated  in  my  patent;  but,  as 
a  further  safeguard  against  "  misunderstandings,"  «•«  made  one  of  the 
■claims  complete  uithout  reference  to  the  colour  screens.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Edwards  has  overlooked  this  fact.  I  will  also  inform  him  that  I  have 
French  and  Austrian  patents,  dated  some  months  before  his  first  date  of 
record,  in  which  I  expressly  stated  that,  although  it  was  best  to  have  the 
colour  screens  fixed  to  the  photo-chromoscope.  they  could  be  fixed  to  the 
chromograms!  Second,  Mr.  Edwards  also  shows  a  plan  for  using  the 
instrument  for  projection  purposes  with  three  sources  of  light.  It  can  be 
shown  that  this  device  with  three  sources  of  light  cannot  be  made  to  give 
a  larger  or  brighter  image  on  the  screen  than  mv  own  special  triple 
lantern  attachment  will  with  one  source  of  light !  Third,  the  above  are. 
I  think,  fair  illustrations  of  the  true  inwardness  of  Mr.  Edwards's  sdleged 
improvements.  For  the  purposes  for  which  he  commends  his  alterations 
in  detail  and  application,  they  appear  to  me  to  be  positively  retrograde 
movements.  Nevertheless,  in  so  far  as  they  appear  to  show  "  new 
matter,"  they  may  possibly  give  him  a  technical  right  to  the  nominal 
acquirement  of  a  useless  pitent. 

Mr.  Edwards  has  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  go  somewhat  into  details 
in  this  letter,  although  I  think  it  should  be  sufficient  for  the  public  to 
know  that  the  invention  was  patented  by  me  before  Mr.  Edwards's  date 
of  record,  that  my  British  patent  dates  with  my  original  application, 
that  Mr.  Edwards  has  no  standing,  except  possibly  technically,  as  to 
modifications  and  details,  which  are  not  improvements,  and  which  he 
has  nothing  of  his  own  to  apply  them  to ;  that,  despite  all  this,  he  ap- 
pears to  threaten  to  manufacture  and  sell  the  apparatus,  and  to  involve 
me  in  legal  expenses  to  protect  what  I  have  earned  by  honest  labour,  and 
protected  by  performing  every  legal  obligation ;  and  that  he  is  paving  the 
way  for  such  an  act  by  making  false  accusations,  and  indulging  in  per- 
sonalities calculated  to  prejudice  the  public  against  me  and  my  inven- 
tions.—I  am,  yours,  Ac,  F.  E.  Ives. 


Mr.  F.  H.  Varley  is  kindly  undertaking  the  management  of  the  appeal, 
and  contribntions  should  be  sent  to  him  at  82,  Newington  Green-road, 
N.— I  am,  yours,  dlic.,  Geoboe  Divihon. 

Camera  Club,  March  14,  ISOfi. 


MK  W.  H.  HAEEISON. 
To  the  EnrroBs. 

SiK, — I  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  add  my  word  to  the  appeal  already 
made  by  Mr.  Pringle  and  Mr.  Varley  on  behalf  of  our  friend,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Harrison,  so  as,  perhaps,  to  bring  the  matter  under  the  attention  of 
some  of  his  friends  or  acquaintances  who  may  not  yet  have  heard  of  his 
affliction  and  circumstances. 

Mr.  Harrison  was  always  ready  with  personal  assistance,  and  with 
tlsefnl  suggestions  and  advice  by  which  many  photographers  have 
■benefited  without  knowing  the  source  of  the  service. 

In  my  own  organizing  work  at  the  Camera  Club  this  was  the  case,  and 
I  am  very  anxious  to  add  my  tribute  of  respect  and  esteem  for  his 
thoughtful  consideration,  his  services  to  photography,  directly  and  in  his 
outside  journalistic  work,  and  his  modest  way  of  giving  a  helping  hand. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  a  sufficient  number  of  friends  will  rally  round  to 
give  him  some  substantial  assistance. 


^njEjb)et)S  to  €(irre.dpontrentjS, 


*,*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Joctbhal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors,  The  Bbitish  Joubnal  ok 
PaOTOORAPHT,"  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

*,*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  ansicer  com- 
munications through  the  post.  Questions  are  iiot  anstcered  unless  the  name$ 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

%*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Hemby  Obkekwood  &  Co.,  2,  Tork-street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 


Photographs  Keoistered  :— 

J.  L.  Hopper,  4,  Pendle-atreet,  Nelaon,  Lancashire.— Photojroph  o/radicay  oecidtnt 

at  Selson  on  February  18, 1896. 

Mr.  Philip  Newman,  91,  King'a-road,  Bnghton.— Photojrapli  of  on  amtnded  repro- 
duction of  original  eqiiestrian  photo^jrapn  of  H.R  H.  the  Princn  of  Wales. 

Mr.  J.  Kennerell,  7,  York-row,  Wisbech.— PhotojrapH  o/ on  illumtnatrf  oddrM«(o 
the  Hon.  ArthnrO.  Brands  photograph  of  solid  siUer  pnsentatim  plats  to  tht  Bon. 
.Arthur  G.  Brand. 

Mr.  Wm.  Wilkinson,  High  CansewaT,  ■Whittle»ea.— Pfcotojraph  of  sketch  in  "  niu«- 
rmted  London  A'ras"  o/Juli;  10, 1847,  of  the  crtry  of  General  Sir  Henry  Smith  into 

Whittlesea  ajter  the  Baitie  of  AUijcal. 


Received:— R.  W.  Paul,  Birminghaji  Photogbaphic  Compajst,  Alfred 
Watkins,  and  others.    In  our  next 

The  New  Photography. — Colonel.  Thanks  for  the  cutting.  Similar  ex- 
periments have  already  been  noticed. 

Busters.— Carbolic.  We  have  no  recollection  of  having  given  such  a 
preventive.  Kindly  let  us  know  the  page,  we  cau  ihen  supply  the 
information  desired,  no  doubt. 

Bleaching. — Bothered.  The  bleached  image  will  not  alter  if  it  is  kept  in 
the  dark,  if  the  latter  cannot  be  done,  why  not  bleach  with  bichloride 
of  mercury,  which  is  not  alterable  by  light  i 

Carbon  Tissue,  &c.— Cape  Colony.  The  Autotype  Company,  74,  New 
Oxford-street,  and  Elliott  &  Son,  Barnet,  supply  materials  for  carbon 
printing.     We  are  not  aware  of  the  existence  ol  auy  "  monopoly." 

Gelatino-chloride  — Collodio-chloride.  —  iNVESTiCiTOR.  1.  If  the  firm 
has  not  replied  to  your  complaint,  we  certainly  can  do  nothing  in  the 
matter.  The  paper  has  a  good  reputation  for  keeping.  If  it  is  yellow, 
there  is  no  remedy.  "2.  CoUodio-chloride  prints  are  seldom  enamelled  ; 
when  they  are,  they  are  done  in  the  same  way  as  albumenised-paper 
prints  are — with  collodion  and  gelatine. 

Mealy  Prints. — B.  Livermore  complains  of  mealy  prints,  and,  in  his  letter, 
inciilentally  mentions  that  the  toning  bath  was  the  "usual  acetate 
bath,"  used  within  a  few  minutes  of  mixing.  Here,  at  once,  is 
the  SDurce  of  the  trouble.  The  acetate  toning  bath  should  be  made  up 
at  least  twenty-four  hours  before  it  is  used.  Some  workers  never 
employ  this  toning  bath  until  it  has  stood  twj  or  three  days  after  it  is 
mixed. 

Woodbury  Lantern  Slides.— Slide  asks  "what  presses  are  neces.sary  in 
printing  lantern  slides,  as  he  would  like  to  try  his  hand  at  the  process  ?  '• 
—No  i)ress  is  required  for  the  ))rinting.  The  cleaned  glass  is  simply 
pressed  on  the  metal  mould,  after  the  ink  is  jwured  on,  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  then  left  till  the  ink  has  set  firmly.  Tlie  only  press 
required  is  an  hydraulic  press  for  making  the  metal  moulds  from  the 
gelatine  reliefs. 

ScLPHnR  Toning,  Dissolving  Gold.— J.  H.  J.  asks  :  "  Will  yon  kindly  give 
us  (1)  the  formulae  of  sulphur  toning  as  recommended  b)-  Dr.  Thresh  in 
his  lecture  before  the  Leeds  Camera  CJub  ?  (2).By  what  means  can  we 
dissolve  the  gold  that  adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  stock  gold  solution 
iMttles  ?"— 1.  We  do  not  know;  the  formula  was  not  given  in  the  re- 
port supplied  to  us.  2.  One  part  of  nitric  acid  to  four  or  Ave  parts  of 
hydrochloric  acid  will  dissolve  the  gold  off  as  a  chloride. 
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MocsTANT.— T.  C.  Shorter.  Flour  paste  is  scarcely  to  be  recommended  as  a 
photographic  moantant.  Starch  is  better,  but  it  should  be  freshly 
made,    Nothing,  however,  beats  gelatine  for  mounting  silver  prints. 

•Cebuiics. — Tbtino  says :  "  In  the  Jocbnal  for  February  28,  you  mention 
Messrs.  Ethelbert  Henry  and  H.  Snowden  Ward's  book  on  ceramics. 
I  would  thank  yon  very  much  if  you  woiJd  please  give  me  the  full 
address  of  Messrs.  Dawbarn  &  Ward." — In  reply:  The  address  is 
Farring Jon-avenue,  E.C. 

Faulty  Less. — If  the  siirfaee  of  the  glass  has  become  dull  and  iridescent, 
the  instrument  should  be  returned  to  the  maker.  Clearly  an  unstable 
glass  has  been  used  for  one  of  the  elements.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
DOW  long  a  lens  should  last.  Some  of  the  earliest  lenses  made  are 
still  as  good  as  they  ever  were,  so  far  as  the  glass  is  concerned. 

■CoiouRrNG  P.  0.  P,  IN  Oils.— E.  W.  P.  There  is  no  book  published  on 
colouring  P.  0.  P.  prints  in  oil  or  in  water  colours,  but  tne  treatment 
any  other  photographs  receive  will  answer  as  well  with  the  P.  0.  P. 
paper.  If  you  are  ignorant  as  to  colouring  photographs,  we  should 
advise  you  to  get  a  few  practical  lessons  in  the  work  from  a  practised 
hand. 

E.MPLOVMEXT  IN  CANADA. — F.  PERCY  says  :  "Canyon  give  me  any  informa- 
tion concerning  the  prospects  of  photographers  and  ])hotographio  as- 
sistants, salaries,  &c.,  m  Canada  ?  .^Iso  will  you  oblige  by  informing  me 
where  I  can  obtain  a  copy  of  the  American  professional  paper  ? " — In 
reply :  1.  From  inquiries  we  learn  that  photographic  assistants  have  no 
better  prospects  in  Canada  than  here  at  home.  2.  There  are  several 
photographic  papers  published  in  America ;  which  one  do  you  mean  i 

liENS  Competition. — Colonel  says  :  "In  a  paragraph  in  last  week  but  one's 
Journal  I  saw  it  stated  that  Messrs.  Voigtlander  &  Son  had  recently 
offered  three  lenses  of  the  value  of  20^.,  \ol.,  and  10^.  for  the  best 
pictures  taken  with  lenses  of  their  make,  reserving  the  right  to  repro- 
■  duce  the  successful  pictures  on  terms  to  be  arranged.  If  the  notification 
appeared  in  the  Jouknal,  I  never  saw  it,  and  I  presume  it  is  now  too 
late  to  compete  ? " — Yes,  too  late  to  compete.  The  competition  closed 
on  March  1. 

Artificial  Light. — W.  E.  K.  says:  "I  would  be  very  much  obliged  if  you 
could  give  me  any  information  as  to  any  artificial  light  I  could  use  for 
photographing  at  night.  I  have  to  '  take '  a  group  of  an  amateur 
operatic  society  on  the  stage,  with  scenery,  &c. ,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
get  .the  company  together  at  any  other  time." — In  reply  :  We  should 
recommend  our  correspondent  to  employ,  say,  four  flash  lamps,  each 
charged  with  about  a  drachm  of  magnesium.  An  exposure  of  three  or 
four  seconds  at/-8  with  a  fairly  rapid  plate  should  suffice, 

<!opyri(;ht. — F.  J.  Robinson  says :  "  Having  recently  photographed  a  popular 
minister  in  this  locality  entirely  at  my  own  expense,  I  should  be  obliged 
if  you  will  kindly  inform  me  how  to  protect  myself  by  registering  same, 
cost,  and  how  long  the  copyright  remains  in  force.  Must  each  position 
be  registered  separately  ? " — In  reply  :  Send  our  publishers  two  un- 
mounted copies  and  one  mounted  copy  (together  with  1*.  Id.)  of  each 
photogr.-iph  you  want  registered,  and  they  will  do  what  is  required. 
Copyright  lasts  for  seven  years  after  your  death.  Better  register  each 
position. 

Seluno  an  Invention.— H.  Pradean  says:  "I  have  lately  invented  and 
provisionally  protected  a  hand  camera.  As  I  am  unable  to  put  it  on  the 
market,  I  should  like  to  sell  the  invention.  If  you  would  kindly  give 
me  information  how  to  proceed  and  where  to  apply,  I  ■  should  feel 
greatly  obliged.  As  I  have  never  put  such  things  on  the  market,  I  am 
afraid  I  should  find  it  rather  diiticult." — In  reply:  Your  best  plan 
will  be  either  to  advertise  the  invention  for  sale,  or  submit  to  some  of 
the  apparatus-manufacturing  houses  whose  announcements  will  be  found 
in  our  outer  columns. 

IjANTEHN-slide  Devbloper.— A.  F.  P.  writes  as  follows  :  "I  have  lately  been 
making  some  lantern  slides  by  the  wet-plate  process,  using  the  follow- 
ing developer  : — Pyro,  12  grains  ;  acetic  acid,  1  ounce  ;  water,  12  ounces. 
35-grain  silver  bath,  acidified  mth  acetic  acid.  The  results  were  good, 
the  tone  partaking  of  a  deep-claret  colour.  In  reading  the  article  on 
Wet  Plates,  in  the  current  Annual,  I  find  the  iron  developer  alone 
given.  Is  this  considered  superior  to  pyro  •  and,  if  so,  will  you  kindly 
say  why,  as  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  such  good  results  with  it  for 
transparency  work,  either  as  to  colour  or  fineness  of  grain,  as  with 
pyro?" — Our  correspondent  is  quite  right,  that  the  colour  with  pyro 
developer  is  warmer,  and  the  grain  finer,  than  is  the  case  with  iron  ; 
but  greater  skill  is  requh^d  with  the  former  developer  to  get  the  best 
results  than  with  the  latter.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  iron  developer 
is  almost  universally  used  for  lantern  slides. 

DEVBLOpiN<i. — A.  C.  Ansed  Says  :  "  I  get  my  living  by  taking  views  round 
about  the  country,  and  up  to  the  present  have  been  buying  my  deve- 
loper ready-made.  A  friend  of  mine,  however,  obliged  me  with  the 
prescription,  and  to  save  expense  I  thought  I  would  make  my  own 
developer.  Can  you  oblige  by  telling  me,  through  your  paper,  what  is 
wrong  ?  The  developer  does  not  answer  at  all,  and  will  not  bring 
the  picture  out.  Would  caustic  soda  answer  instead  of  carbonate  of 
so<la  'I.  I  don't  want  to  waste  the  developer  on  hand  if  I  can  help  it  ? " 
— The  developer  you  have  made  up  ought  to  *ork  all  right,  possibly 
you  have  not  allowed  time  enough.  You  can  substitute  caustic  soda 
for  tha  carbonate,  but  only  use  the  same  weight  of  that  as  of  the  hydro- 
<luinoDe.  Possibly  hydroquinone  is  not  well  suited  to  the  plates  you 
are  using.  Why  not  use  the  developer  recommended  by  the  makers  of 
"the  plates  ?     Dozens  of  formulie   for   developers   are   given   in  the 

AL.MANAC. 


Studio. — Side  Light  says  :  "  I  should  be  very  glad  of  your  opinion.  I  am 
building  a  studio,  where  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  one,  30x15,  with 
north  light,  but  I  shall  be  overshadowed  by  a  tall  building  about  thirty 
feet  away.  Under  these  conditions  I  am  undecided  as  to  two  points — 
measurement  of  side  light  from  lloor  to  eaves,  and  how  low  to  glaze  side 
light.  A  reply  to  these  two  points  will  greatly  oblige." — If  the  build- 
ings are  as  shown  in  the  sketch,  the  high  building  will  not  practically 
interlere  with  the  light.  About  eight  feet  from  floor  to  eaves  will  do. 
The  glass  need  not  be  nearer  the  floor  than  two  feet  six  inches. 

ROntc^en  Photography. — Mr.  E.  Scamell  writes:  "I  notice  in  your  last 
issue,  under  the  heading  '  Ex  Cathedra,'  you  think  there  is  an  opening 
for  a  professional  to  take  up  the  new  photography  (Riintgen  process). 
I  have  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I  have  now  had  the  necessary 
apparatus  (large  induction  coil,  &c.)  on  order  for  some  weeks,  and  am 
daily  e.vpecting  the  delivery  of  same.  As  soon  as  it  comes  to  hand,  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  fill  the  want,  at  any  rate,  amongst  local  medical 
men,  some  of  whom  have  already  been  to  me,  thinking  perhaps  I  could 
do  such  work. " — We  are  glad  to  have  our  correspondent's  letter.  See 
also  the  first  page  of  this  number  of  the  Journal, 

The  Cooke  Lens.— C.  H.  Chavast,  of  Greenville,  Jersey  City,  N..J.,  says: 
"  I  read  in  your  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac,  on  page 
829,  your  article  on  the  Cooke  lens.  I  feel  very  interested  in  the  de- 
scription of  this  lens,  and  would  like  to  know,  it  such  a  lens  is  for  sale, 
by  whom  it  is  made,  and  where.  I  have  looked  over  all  the  advertise- 
ments of  the  Almanac,  but  could  not  find  anywhere  the  advertisement 
of  the  makers  ;  therefore  I  take  the  liberty  to  write  you  directly,  asking 
you  to  have  the  kindness  to  let  me  know  the  name  and  address  of  the 
manufacturers  of  the  Cooke  lens."— In  reply  :  The  makers  of  the  Cooke 
lens  are  Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor,  &  Hobson,  SI ite-street  Works,  Leicester. 

Studio  fob  Portraiture.— A.  S.  (Frome)  writes :  "  I  want  to  build  a  studio, 
and  should  be  very  grateful  if  you  can  assist  me  with  some  few 
particulars.  1.  What  is  a  suitable  size  for  ordinary  portraiture — length, 
width,  and  height  of  sides  ',  2.  What  extent  of  glass  is  necessary  i  and, 
3.  Is  it  suflicient  if  only  one  of  the  sides  is  glazed,  and  one  side  of  the 
roof,  or  is  it  best  to  have  both  sides  glazed  '" — 1.  About  thirty  feet  by 
fifteen  is  a  convenient  size  for  portraiture.  From  floor  to  eaves  about 
eight  feet.  2.  Five  or  six  feet  at  each  end ;  top  and  sides  opaque ; 
the  rest  of  glass.  If  both  sides  are  glazed,  ten  feet  at  the  camera  end 
may  be  opaque.     3.  This  much  depends  upon  the  aspect  of  the  studio. 

Photographing  a  Ceremony.— R.  &  Co.  \vrite  as  follows:  "A  foundation- 
stone  is  to  be  laid  in  this  town  next  week  by  the  Mayor.  We  have 
applied  for  permission  to  photograph  the  ceremony,  and  have  been 
refused,  the  reason  being  that  another  photographer  has  arranged  to  do 
the  work.  We  shall,  however,  be  able  to  get  a  very  good  photograph 
from  outside  the  enclosure.  What  we  wish  to  know  i^  this,  supposing 
the  appointed  photographer  succeeds  in  registering  the  copyright  in  his 
picture  before  we  do  ours,  can  he  prevent  us  from  publishing  ours,  and, 
if  we  are  first,  can  we  prevent  him  from  publishing  his  ?  "—Certainly 
not ;  neither  can  prevent  the  other  from  publishing  his  work,  no  matter 
which  is  registered  first. 

R<)xTGEN  Photography.— W.  H.  H.  says  :  "  It  has  occurred  to  me  very  often 
since  the  advent  of  the  new  photography  or  X  rays  that,  were  it  possible 
in  surgical  cases  to  produce  the  bones  white  instead  of  the  shadowgraph 
form,  it  would,  doubtless,  be  an  immense  advantage.  With  that  end  in 
view  I  have  been  experimenting  a  little.  I  enclose  a  print  of  one  of  my 
first  efforts.  Should  like  your  opinion.  Not  having  the  necessary 
apparatus  by  me  to  make  the  shadowgraphs,  I  have  had  to  confine 
myself  to  book  illustrations,  which  make  it  more  difticult  to  get  good 
results  from.  All  the  work  I  have  seen  done  by  the  X  rays  is  of  the 
shadowgraph  form,  hence  my  sending  you  this."— In  reply :  Meilical 
men  tell  us  there  is  no  advantage  in  what  you  suggest. 

Toning  ColloDio-chloride  Paper.- C.  G.  &  Co.  write  :  "  We  are  using,  as  a 
printing  paper,  the  coUodio-chloride  paper  ;  and,  as  we  find  we  get  the 
best  results  with  the  combined  toning  and  fixing  bath,  we  would  ask 
you  whether  we  might  consider  the  prints  to  be  as  permanent  as  those 
toned  .ind  fixed  in  the  separate  bath.  We  have  heard  different  opinions 
of  this,  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  could  kindly  oblige  us  in  this  matter." 
— We  do  not  recommend  the  combined  toning  and  fixing  bath  any  more 
for  this  paper  than  we  do  for  any  other.  What  has  been  said  again.st 
the  combined  bath  for  gelatino-chloride  paper  applies  equally  as  well  to 
the  coUodio-chloride.  Any  desired  tone  may  be  obtained  on  collodio- 
chloride  paper  with  separate  toning  and  fixing,  if  the  paper  be  good. 

Studio  Lens  :  Prints. — Subscriber  (Swansea)  writes  :  "  Will  you  kindly 
answer  the  following  : — 1.  What  would  be  the  best  colour  to  paint  in- 
side studio  which  is  matchboarded,  and  built  on  H.  P.  Robinson's  plan  ? 
I  am  now  troubled  with  double  lights  in  the  eyes  ;  how  can  I  prevent  it  > 
The  side  wall  of  the  studio  is  yellow.  2.  What  is  the  use  of  the  extra 
hood  or  tube  supplied  with  a  Dallmeyer  triplet?  3.  Can  the  freshness 
of  a  gelatino-chloride  print  when  wet  be  retained  when  dry  or  mounted  >. 
My  prints  turn  a  yellowish  colour.  If  they  should  be  rewetted,  they 
turn  again  to  the  fresh  colour." — In  reply  :  1.  Any  neutral  or  unob- 
trusive tint  will  answer — say  a  dark  French  grey.  The  double  light  in 
the  eyes  is  due  to  the  faulty  lighting  of  the  sitter.  2.  We  do  not  know 
what  you  mean  by  extra  hood.  Possibly  it  was  supplied  for  some 
special  purpose  of  the  purchaser.  3.  The  gloss  can  be  retained  by 
squeegeeing  the  prints  on  glass  and  mounting  them  while  in  contact  with 
it.  If  the  prints  turn  yellow  when  dry,  there  has  been  something  v?rong 
in  the  manipulation. 
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EX  CATHEDRA, 

A  FORTNIGHT  8go  we  gavG  publicity  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  R. 
Bennett,  of  19,  Brunswick-street,  Liverpool,  in  which  that 
gentleman  expressed  a  wish  to  acquire  photographs  of  ancient 
wind  and  flour  mills,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  a  book  on 
the  subject.  In  reference  to  the  matter,  we  have  received  from 
Mr.  Frank  M  Sutcliffe,  of  Whitby,  a  letter  in  which  he  makes 
the  following  comments  : — 

"  I  doubt  if  you  would  have  tried  to  help  him  (Mr.  Bennett) 
if  you  had  known  that  he  only  offers  28.  Qd.  for  right  of  reproduc- 
tion. I  have  told  him  that  we  photographers  are  not  allowed  to 
■charge  less  than  lOs.  6d.  according  to  the  rules  of  our  Copyright 
Association." 

*  *  # 

Two  shillings  and  siipenoe.ovenwith  the  additional  advantage 
of  the  insertion  of  the  artist's  name  under  the  reproduction, 
which  Mr,  Bennett  tenders,  for  the  right  of  using  a  tolerably 
scarce  or,  indeed,  any  photograph,  is  certainly,  in  all  conscience, 
a  small  enough  fee  to  offer.  We  should  image  that  Mr,  Bennett 
was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  Photographic  Copyright 
Union,  and  of  ita  strenuous  efforts  to  persuade  photographers  not 


to  contique  in  the  fatal  practice,  once  common  with  so  many  of 
them,  of  undervaluing  the  products  of  their  time,  labour,  and 
money.  But,  indeed,  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  we  repeat  that 
2s.  6d.  is  a  very  small  sum  to  offer,  and  one  which  we  should 
imagine  even  the  veriest  amateur  would  not  accept. 


As  we  have  previously  announced,  there  will  be  delivered, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Affiliation  of  Photographic  Societies, 
six  experimentally  illustrated  lectures  upon  the  subject  of 
photography  with  the  bichromate  salts,  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society,  12,  Hanover-square,  W.,  on 
Fridays,  April  10,  17,  24,  May  1  and  8,  and  on  Tuesday, 
April  28.  The  following  is  the  syllabus  :— April  10,  Sdentific 
and  Historical  Preliminary,  by  Captain  W,  de  W.  Abney, 
C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  •  17,  Carbon  Printing,  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Sinclair.  24,  Collotype,  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham.  28,  Wood- 
hurytype,  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Geddes.  May  1,  Photo-lithography  and 
Photo-zincography,  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson.  8,  Process  Work 
Applications,  by  Mr,  W,  T.  Wilkinson.  Admission  is  to  members 
of  affiliated  societies  by  tickets,  to  be  obtained  beforehand 
from  the  Hon.  Secretaries  of  their  societies.  Is.  the  six 
letures ;  non-members,  by  tickets,  obtainable  only  on  applica- 
tion to  Mr.  R.  Child  Bay  ley,  12,  Hanover-square,  W.,  Zs.  6d.  the 
six  lectures. 


Yet  another  professional  photographer  is  taking  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  publication  of  Rontgen's 
experiments  for  increasing  the  scope  of  his  business.  Mr. 
E.  Senior,  of  219,  Camber  well  New- road,  writes:  "Referring 
to  your  first  paragraph  of  March  13,  re  the  'New  Photo- 
graphy,' I  beg  to  say  I  have  been  carefully  studying  the  sub- 
ject from  the  first,  and  am  fitting  up,  at  above  address,  the 
most  approved  apparatus  for  the  production  of  Rontgeu  photo- 
graphs, and  I  hope,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  undertake  this  new  class  of  scientific  photography. 
The  appliances,  which  are  of  the  latest  description,  will  be 
further  added  to  as  fresh  developments  may  seem  desirable." 


"  Photo,"  under  which  nom-de-guerre  a  country  photographer 
conceals  his  proper  name,  writes :  "  I  beg  to  csdl  your  atten- 
tion to  the  enclosed  ontting  from  this  week's  Answers,  thinking 
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that,  if  inserted  in  the  Journal,  it  would  be  interesting  to  see 
■what  the  various  opinions  of  correspondents  would  be  respecting 
the  absurd  statement." 


The  cutting  from  our  interesting  contemporary  implies  that 
some  photographer  (unknown)  derives  a  considerable  revenue 
from  exhibiting  the  photographs  of  his  sitters  in  his  window. 
'"Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  many  of  my  customers 
pay  me  to  put  their  photographs  in  my  window?'  asked  a 
photographer  of  the  writer.  '  It's  a  fact,  I  assure  you  ;  and, 
what  is  more,  it  is  nearly  always  they  who  make  the  request, 
not  I  who  make  the  offer.  They  generally  ask  me  after  a 
sitting  what  the  cost  of  the  photographs  will  be,  and  when  I 
tell  them  they  say,  "  How  reasonable !  And  what  would  be 
your  charge  for  putting  one  in  a  nice  frame  in  your  window  1 " 
What  do  I  charge  1  Half-a-guinea  for  a  carU,  a  guinea  for  a 
cabinet,  and  so  on,  for  each  month.  Nearly  all  the  photo- 
graphs you  see  in  the  window — and  there  are  some  sixty  or 
seventy — are  paid  for  in  that  way  j  Indeed,  I  make  a  clear  150Z. 
a  year  by  exhibiting  photographs  in  the  window.  Then,  there 
is  another  important  aspect  to  the  matter.  Some  of  my 
customers,  after  they  have  sounded  me  as  to  whether  I  will 
exhibit  their  photographs  or  not,  will  sit  again  and  again, 
and  have  dozens  of  likenesses  of  themselves  in  diflferent 
positions  before  they  are  contented  that  they  have  one  suffi- 
ciently complimentary  to   merit   being  exhibited.      All   this 

means  money  to  me." 

*  *  * 

Many  of  our  professional  readers  who  are  continually  on  the 
look  out  for  fresh  ways  of  improving  business  will,  doubtless, 
thank  us  for  pointing  out  to  them  such  a  simple  plan  of 
increasing  their  turn  over  !  A  guinea  for  the  exhibition  of  a 
cabinet  photograph  for  one  month  must  be  very  remunerative. 
We  fear,  however,  that  the  whole  paragraph  is  more  remark- 
able for  the  evidences  of  a  fanciful  imagination  it  displays  than 
for  any  relationship,  however  remote,  to  solid  fact.  Photo- 
graphers, in  our  experience,  rarely,  if  ever,  earn  money  so  easily  ; 
nor  are  sitters,  however  vain,  so  ready  to  throw  their  money 

away. 

»  #  » 

SouE  months  ago  we  published  several  letters  relating  to  the 
plan  of  issuing  cheap  enlargements,  adopted  by  Pearson's 
Weekly,  in  return  for  one  or  two  coupons  and  a  payment  of  five 
or  six  shillinga.  A  correspondent,  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Wilson  Art 
Studio,  Southsea,  draws  our  attention  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  plan  is  still  favoured  by  our  contemporary.  He  says  :  "  They 
state  that  when  they  made  this  same  ofier  some  months  since 
they  received  7000  photographs  to  enlarge.  Just  imagine  what 
7000  enlargements  (which  ought  to  have  been  done  by  the 
legitimate  photographer)  would  mean  to  our  trade !  May  I 
through  our  esteemed  trade  medium,  Thb  British  Journal  of 
Photography,  appeal  to  every  one  of  my  fellow-photographers 
and  all  connected  with  the  photographic  trade  in  this  country 
to  show  them  {Pearson's  WeeTcly)  how  unfair  it  is  to  enter  into 
competition  with  their  customers?" 


We  are  happy  to  aflford  our  correspondent  the  opportunity 
of  airing  his  grievance  against  Pearson's  Weekly ,  although  we 
expect,  from  the  result  of  the  former  agitation  on  the  same 
subject  that  appeared  in  our  pages,  that  no  direct  practical  good 


will  result.  There  is  one  source  of  consolation  always  at  hand 
when  photographers  are  confronted  by  competition  of  thi» 
character,  and  that  is,  that  the  man  who  produces  really  good 
work  will  not,  as  a  rule,  find  his  business  affected  by  the- 
coupon  systems  of  disseminating  three-quarter  life-size  enlarge- 
ments at  6«.  3d  each,  notwithstanding  that,  as  stated  in  Mr, 
Pearson's  offer,  "these  pictures,  if  ordered  through  artists, 
would  cost  you  from  three  to  five  guineas." 


THE  RIGHT  TO  THE  NEGATIVE. 

This  question  is  continually  being  brought  before  the  Courts, 
though  one  would  have  thought,  from  the  many  decisions  that 
have  been  given  upon  it,  the  point  was  settled  long  ago.  Not 
so,  however,  for,  on  Tuesday  last  week,  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Peck- 
ham,  was  sued  in  the  Lambeth  County  Court  for  damages  for 
the  detention  of  eighteen  photographic  negatives  of  certain 
monumental  works.  The  negatives,  it  seems,  were  taken  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business,  and  the  plaintiffs,  a  firm  of  monu- 
mental masons,  claimed  them  as  their  property.  During  the- 
hearing  of  the  case  one  or  two  points  of  interest  worth  noting 
were  raised.  For  the  defendant  it  was  contended  that  the 
negatives,  under  the  Copyright  Act,  were  his  property.  Judge 
Emden  said,  as  a  matter  of  law,  that  was  so.  The  other  side 
argued  that,  as  the  negatives  were  taken  as  a  matter  of  business, 
they  were  included  in  the  charges.  But  the  Judge  said  there 
is  a  decisive  case  on  this  very  matter,  and  he  well  remembered 
it,  as  he  was  counsel  in  the  case,  and  by  the  decision  the 
photographer  was  held  to  be  the  owner  of  the  negative.  Plain- 
tiffs' counsel  contended  that  the  question  at  issue  was  not  one 
of  law  but  of  fact,  and  put  in  invoices,  charging  the  plaintiffs 
for  "  taking  negatives  and  supplying  copies  of  photographs," 
(fee,  as  supporting  his  view  that  the  negatives  were  taken  for 
the  plaintiffs.  The  Judge,  however,  said  that  there  was  no 
evidence  that  there  was  a  special  contract,  or  that  the  negatives 
were  specially  paid  for,  adding  that,  if  the  plaintiffs'  solicitor's 
contention  was  right,  a  person  sitting  for  photographs  should 
be  entitled  to  claim  the  negative.  In  the  end  judgment  was 
for  Mr.  Edwards  with  costs.  On  the  question  of  an  appeal  the 
Judge  advised  that  the  plaintiffs  should  take  time  to  consider 
the  matter,  and  remarked  that,  "when  the  public  want  negatives, 
they  should  take  care  to  establish  a  special  contract." 

There  is  not  much  difference  between  this  and  other  suits 
that  have  been  taken  into  Court,  except  one  point  which  it  is 
well  to  make  a  note  of,  as  it  still  further  strengthens  the 
photographer's  property  in  the  negative.  It  is  this  :  In  this 
case  the  invoices  were  worded  in  this  way,  "  taking  negatives 
and  supplying  copies,"  ikc.  Now,  we  have  more  than  once 
strongly  recommended  photographers  to  make  no  mention  of 
negatives  in  making  their  charges,  as  it  might  be  construed  as 
a  special  charge  for  them  by  the  Court  in  some  instances.  In 
the  present  case  it  clearly  was  not.  However,  we  still  advise 
that  no  allusion  be  made  to  the  negative,  or  the  taking  of  it, 
in  invoices,  as  in  future  cases  the  Judge  that  is  called  upon  to- 
adjudicate  may  not  be  so  well  versed  in  the  custom  of  the 
photographic  profession  as  is  Judge  Emden. 


Rontgren's  Work  in  Klgrh  Quarters.— It  is  stated  that  the 

German  Emperor  is  indebted  to  the  use  of  a  Rontgen  photograph 

I  for  a  knowledge  of  the  true  condition  of  the  bones  of  his  arm,  tha* 

have  brought  about  the  well-known  imperfection   that   he   suffers 

under. 
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Xfew  Reagrent  for   Bromine   and  Iodine.— Mr.  J.  II. 

Kastle,  in  the  American  Chemical  Journal,  states  tliat  dichloro- 
benzenesulphonamide  liberates  bromine  and  iodine  from  metallic 
bromides  and  iodides,  and  can  be  used  either  in  the  solid  state  or  in 
'Carbon  bisulphide  solution.  It  may  be  used  instead  of  chlorine 
water,  but,  like  this,  excess  must  be  avoided,  otherwise  iodine  tetra- 
chloride will  be  formed.  It  is  possible  to  recognise  the  presence  of 
iodine  in  solutions  containing  ■0000127  and  •00000635  grain,  together 
with  '04  and  '00036  grain  bromine  respectively. 


Chloride  of  Silver  and  Bypo.— In  1894  Valenta  argued 
that  the  formula  for  the  mutual  action  of  these  two  substances  as 
usually  given  — 3Xa5S„05  +  2AgCl=(Ag,X8,3(S.,03)  +  2NaCl  —  was 
not  correct,  but  Ernst  Cowen  qualifies  this  declaration.  If  the 
silver  chloiide  is  not  present  in  excess,  he  holds  the  equation  to 
correctly  state  the  phenomena ;  but,  if  the  chloride  be  in  excess,  a 
less  soluble  salt — (AgS203Xa)2 — is  formed.  He  thus  verifies  the 
results  postulated  thirty  years  ago  by  M5I.  Davanne  and  Girard  in 
their  classical  researches  on  the  causes  of  fading  of  silver  prints. 


Italian  Naval  Nomenclature. — One  of  the  earliest  items 
of  intelligence  from  IJome,  after  the  receipt  of  the  disastrous  news 
from  Abyssinia,  was  to  the  effect  that  the  warships  Bromida  and 
Plata  were  about  to  be  dispatched  to  Africa  with  reinforcements. 
This  looks  as  if  the  Italian  Government  are  making  a  new  departure 
in  the  naming  of  their  men-of-war,  and  if,  having  started  with  the 
two  most  important  constituents  of  the  modern  dry  plate,  bromine 
or  bromide  and  silver,  they  follow  on  with  gelatine,  collodion,  pyro, 
ammonia,  hypo,  Sec,  or  their  Italian  equivalents,  their  fleet  will  look 
-almost  as  formidable  on  paper  as  on  the  sea. 


I>eatli  of  a  Renowned  Portraitist.— The  death  of  INIr. 
George  liichmond,  Il.A.,isannounced  as  having  occurredon  Thursday, 
last  week.  He  was  born  in  1809,  hence  he  had  attained  a  good  old 
age.  During  his  long  lifetime  he  produced  between  two  and  three 
thousand  portrait.",  many  of  which  have  been  engraved.  The  de- 
ceased artist  was  identified  more  especially  with  a  particular  style  of 
■work  known  as  the  Richmond  head.  This  style  of  work  has  been 
largely  imitated  in  photographic  enlargements,  and  one  well-known 
firm  of  photographers  in  London,  a  few  years  ago,  made  a  special 
feature  of  "  liichmond  heads,"  in  which  they  did  a  considerable 
ibueiness. 

The  National  Portrait  Oallery.— At  last  there  is  some 
prospect  of  this  Gallery  being  open  to  the  public  in  the  near  future. 
In  reply  to  a  question  put  in  the  House  of  Commons  one  day  last 
•week,  Mr.  Balfour  said  that  he  understood  the  Trustees  proposed  to 
open  the  Gallery  on  April  4,  "  provided  the  appointments  in  the  staff 
of  curators,  resident  officers,  and  police  are  sufiiciently  advanced  to 
enable  them  to  do  to.  Therefore  there  is  some  doubt  about  the  date' 
but  the  Curator  hopes  it  may  not  be  very  long  after  that  time." 
One  would  have  thought — at  least,  any  one  with  business  ideas — 
that,  in  an  affair  of  this  kind,  the  appointment  of  the  staff  would  not 
be  left  till  everything  else  was  completed,  and  then  be  made,  if 
necessary,  a  reason  for  a  delay  in  the  opening.  Alas,  for  Government 
"  red  tape  1 "  _^^_______ 

Artistic  Posters. — An  Exhibition  of  Posters  is  now  open  at 
the  Royal  Aquarium.  It  is  one  that  we  imagine  the  photographer 
will  take  but  little  interest  in.  To  him  the  poster,  however  artistic 
it  may  be,  is  a  nuisance  of  the  first  degree.  How  often  is  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  an  artistic  "  snap-shot "  picture  com- 
pletely spoilt  by  some  obnoxious  advertisement.  Again,  how  often 
has  the  photographer  to  forego  an  interesting  landscape,  unless  he  is 
content  to  include  advertisements  of  quack  nostrums,  soap,  foods, 
&c. !  Painters  are  agitating  for  the  abolition  of  this  class  of  adver- 
tisement, and  all  credit  to  them  ;  but  they  are,  after  all,  in  a  better 
position  than  photographers,  as  they  can  omit  them  from  their  works, 
but  photographers  perforce  have  to  include  them  if  they  take  the 
picture  at  all. 


Telescopes  for  Photog-raphy. — The  supposed  expense  of 
suitable  instruments  has  had  a  deterrent  effect  on  some  who  would 
like  tp  utilise  their  small  telescopic  possessions  in  photographic 
directions ;  but,  as  has  already  been  shown,  work  of  high  value  can 
be  carried  out  with  no  more  costly  instrument  than  an  ordinary 
magic-lantern  lens,  and  in  the  Astronomical  Journal  is  a  paper  by 
Professor  Schaeberle  on  the  relative  value  for  the  purpose  of  reflect- 
ing and  refracting  telescopes,  the  latter  when  of  large  proportions 
being,  as  is  well  known,  of  immense  cost.  He  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  photographs  of  planets  taken  by  an  instrument  of  the  former 
class  with  a  focus  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  will  be  equally  good 
as  those  taken  with  the  most  powerful  of  the  expensive  type. 


Edison  and  Rontgren  Rays. — A  paragraph  has  been  going 
the  rounds  of  the  papers,  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Edison  has  been  ex- 
perimenting with  an  immense  number  of  bodies  in  regard  to  their 
possible  fluorescing  power  under  Rontgen  rays — over  1800  has  been 
named,  but  the  chemical  chosen  is  said  to  be  shrouded  in  mystery. 
Bj  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Edison,  according  to  a  paragraph  in  last 
week's  Nature,  has  telegraphed  to  Lord  Kelvin,  in  the  following 
words?  "Just  found  calcium  tungstate,  properly  crystallised,  gives 
splendid  fluorescence  with  Rontgen  rays,  far  exceeding  platino- 
cy^nide,  rendering  photographs  unnecessary."  As  there  is  n(5  reason 
to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  this  telegram,  it  is  evident  that,  if  the 
luminosity  is  so  great  as  is  suggested,  the  tungstate  will  form  a  new 
weapon  for  the  surgeon  far  exceeding  in  practical  importance  the 
photographic  results  of  the  new  discovery. 


Are  Rontgren's  Rays  of  Cathodlc  or  Anodic  Orlgrin  t 

— A  new  reply  to  this  already  confusing  problem  is  already  given  by 
Mr.  H.  Espin.  He  has  been  making  a  considerable  number  of  ex- 
periments to  determine  the  question  by  placing  Kiintgen  opaque 
screens  in  various  positions  with  regard  to  the  Crookes'  tube.  He  had, 
with  others,  been  struck  with  the  fact  that  he  sometimes  obtained 
double  images,  as  though  two  radiant  points  were  connected  with 
the  issue  of  the  rays.  He  placed  thick  sheets  of  metal  at  right 
angles  to  the  dry  plate ;  he  used  also  a  series  of  short  lengths  of 
brass  tubes.  He  summarises  his  results  and  conclusions  in  a  letter 
in  the  English  Mechanic,  last  week,  as  follows  :  "  The  explanation  of 
these  results  is  simply  this;  that  besides  the  cathode  rays  there  are 
as  well  anode  rays,"  and  he  gives  a  diagram  explaining  how  the 
multiplication  of  the  shadows  is  brought  about  under  this  a.ssumption. 


Resplrabllity  of  Acetylene.— It  has  been  stated  that  the 
respiration  of  air  impregnated  with  small  quantities  of  acetylene 
was  inimical  to  health :  but,  from  experiments  made  upon  dogs  by 
Nestor  GriShaut,  Marcellin  Berthelot,  and  Henri  Moissan,  it  would 
appear  to  be  much  less  poisonous  than  ordinary  coal  gas.  A  mix- 
ture of  coal  gas,  air,  and  oxygen,  containing  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
latter,  was  nearly  fatal  to  a  dog  after  ten  minutes  breathing  it;  but 
twenty  volumes  of  acetylene,  208  of  oxgen,  and  69'2  of  nitrogen,  pro- 
duced no  visible  effects  after  a  respiration,  though,  when  the  acety- 
lene was  increased  to  forty  volumes,  the  dog  died  in  less  than  an  hour. 
Berthelot,  in  experiments  made  some  years  ago,  found  that  a  few 
per  cents,  per  volume  of  acetylene  present  in  air  had  no  injurious 
effect.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  no  trouble  need  be  apprehended 
from  an  occasional  slight  leakage  of  acetylene  in  the  air  of  a  living 
room.  

Further  Surg'lcal  Results.— Mr.  A.  F.  Stanley  Kent,  of 

St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  is  credited  with  being  the  first  to  photograph 
the  bones  of  the  entire  human  trunk.  His  sciographs  show  those 
portions  of  the  body  lying  between  the  fifth  rib  and  the  pelvis.  The 
space  occupied  by  the  kidneys  is  rather  denser  than  the  surrounding 
tissues.  Then  also  Mr.  J.  Maclntyre,  writing  from  Glasgow  to 
Nature,  states  that  he  has  used  a  cryptoscope,  and  "  been  able  to  look 
straight  through  a  skull,  in  which  I  had  placed  two  6r  three  bullets, 
and  I  had  no  difliculty  whatever  in  seeing  shado'ws  of  them,  although 
somewhat  enlarged."  He  has  photographed  the  inner  table  of  the 
cranium,  the  upper  part  of  the  spine  in  the  neck,  and  half  the  spine 
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and  Tertebrse  of  an  adult.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  quoted  portion  of  his  letter,  seeing  that  the  "inner 
table "  is  the  inner  of  the  three  layers  of  bone  of  which  the  skull 
bone  is  composed. 

The  Metric  System  In  America.— It  is  stated  that  a 
Committee  of  Congress  Las  under  consideration  a  Bill  to  render 
metric  weights  and  measures  compulsory  in  all  official  transactions, 
and  it  is  reported  that  the  majority  of  its  members  are  in  favour  of 
its  becoming  law  at  an  early  date.  It  is  proposed  to  make  the 
system  compulsory  in  all  Government  Departments  on  July  1  next 
year,  and,  after  July  1,  1899,  it  is  to  be  the  only  legal  system  of 
weights  and  measures  recognised  in  the  United  States.  It  is  sur- 
mised, if  the  system  is  mandatory  in  all  Government  Departments, 
that  the  example  would  be  quickly  followed  in  all  private  contracts. 
At  present  England  and  America  are  about  the  only  countries  that 
have  held  aloof  from  the  metric  system.  At  various  times  attempts 
have  been  made  to  introduce  the  metric  system  in  photography  in 
this  country  in  place  of  the  present  grains,  drachms,  and  ounces,  but 
to  no  purpose.  All  Continental  formulae  are  given  in  the  metric 
system,  and  most  know  the  trouble  some  have  in  accurately  trans- 
lating them  into  our  grains  and  ounces. 


An  Acetylene  Xiamp. — The  Scientific  American  has  recently 
given  an  illustrated  description  of  a  new  lamp  designed  by  the  well- 
known  French  scientist  M.  TrouviS,  for  burning  the  new  illuminant 
somewhat  upon  the  style  of  a  paraffin  or  petroleum  lamp.  The  gas 
is  produced  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  already  designed  for  acetylene 
generators.  An  outer  glass  vessel  contains  a  smaller  one  of  the 
same  material,  which  contains  a  metal  cage  for  the  calcium  carbide 
in  layers  separated  from  one  another  by  discs  of  glass,  to  keep  the 
production  of  gas  under  control^  One  difficulty  in  designing  a  lamp 
consists  in  the  condensation  of  moisture  in  the  tubes  leading  to  the 
burner.  This  he  has  done  by  using  two  concentric  tubes  connecting 
with  the  top ;  at  first  the  gas  passes  through  both  to  the  burner ;  then, 
when  the  water  begins  to  condense  in  the  inner  tube,  it  seals  it  and 
acts  as  a  siphon,  the  gas  continuing  to  pass  to  the  burner  through  the 
outer  tube  and  the  siphon  action  going  on  the  whole  of  the  time. 
Further  initial  condensation  is  brought  about  by  a  large  plate  of  iron 
attached  to  the  inner  tube.  The  average  consumption  of  this  new 
lamp  is  about  3^  oimces  of  carbide  for  thirty-eight  candle  hours. 


Zilgrht  Storagre. — This  topic,  once  the  subject  of  intense 
interest  and  heated  discussion  in  photographic  circles,  referred  to 
what  might  be  termed  invisible  light,  but  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  held  last  week,  M.  Henry  described 
experiments  on  light  storage  when  the  illumination  was  to  be 
visible  as  well.  After  trying  phosphorescent  tablets  of  zinc  sulphide 
rendered  luminous  by  ten  minutes'  exposure,  he  subjected  them  to 
various  influences  with  the  idea  of  arresting,  yet  not  destroying,  the 
light-emissive  process.  Experimenting  with  electro-magnets  and 
TBxious  coloured  glasses,  also  the  compression  of  the  sulphide  of  100 
kilogrammes  to  the  centimetre,  he  obtained  little  or  no  result,  but, 
struck  by  the  effects  of  addition  of  heat  in  increasing  the  light 
emission  and  of  obstruction  in  destroying  it,  he  was  seized  with  the 
idea  of  trying  extremely  how  temperatures  and  the  results  were  a 
complete  success.  He  plunged  a  luminous  tube  in  a  freezing 
mixture,  at  a  temperature  of  79°  0.  The  luminosity  was  entirely 
destroyed,  and,  upon  withdrawing  the  tube,  there  was  no  light 
Tisible,  but,  as  soon  as  its  temperature  arrived  at  that  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  sulphide  once  more  began  to  glow.  This  is,  after 
all,  a  matter  of  theoretic  interest  only,  for,  as  M.  Trouv^  points  out, 
it  is  only  in  polar  regions  where  you  can  get  cold  without  labour. 


smaller  type.  The  United  Kingdom  is  studded  all  over  with  stations,, 
from  which  observations  are  being  constantly  received  at  head- 
quarters. These  centres  extend  from  Jersey  and  the  Scilly  Isles  to- 
the  Shetlands.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  some  thirty  or  more: 
Continental  stations.  From  the  reports  received  from  the  centres 
forecasts  are  issued  three  times  a  day,  and  are  for  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours,  dating  from  the  time  being.  It  is  claimed  for  the  fore- 
casts issued  in  the  evening  that  fifty-six  per  cent,  of  them  proved 
correct,  while  twenty-seven  were  partially  correct.  We  are  told 
that  "  partial "  implies  "  more  than  half."  For  the  forecasts  in 
reference  to  the  hay  harvest,  when,  by  the  way,  the  weather  is  gene- 
rally pretty  settled,  it  is  claimed  that  sixty-one  per  cent,  of  them  were 
successful.  However,  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  after  an  extendedi 
trial  of  these  forecasts,  have  since  dropped  them. 


Weather  Forecasting:. — Three  weeks  ago,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, we  gave  Mr.  Clements'  weather  predictions  for  the  current 
month,  80  that  our  readers  could  judge  for  themselves  as  to  their 
correctness.  Last  week  the  annual  report  of  the  Meteorological 
CoimcU  to  the  Royal  Society  was  issued  as  a  Blue-book  of  the 


It  would  be  a  little  interesting  to  know  how  many  photographers 
rely  upon  the  weather  forecasts  for  the  day  when  they  have  any. 
important  work  on  hand.  It  would  also  be  interesting  to  know  how 
the  words  "perhaps,"  "possibly,"  "probably,"  &•.,  count  in  com- 
piling the  complete  and  partial  successes  in  the  forecasting  as  given 
in  the  report.  Some  people  think  that,  for  the  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  or  upwards  granted  yearly  to  the  Meteorological  Department, 
we  should  have  more  accurate  forecasting  than  we  get,  considering' 
that  it  is  only  for  the  ensuing  twenty-four  hours. 


Photogrraphing'  at  the  Katlonal  Gallery.— The  corre- 
spondence, published  in  our  last  issue,  between  Mr.  Craigie  and  the 
Secretary  to  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery,  seems,  at  first  sight,. 
a  little  hard  on  amateur  photographers.  But,  after  all,  it  is  not  so 
bad  as  it  appears.  Professional  photographers  are,  without  restriction 
to  nationality,  allowed  to  photograph  the  pictures,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, before  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  on  students'  days ; 
but,  if  an  art  student  requires  any  particular  picture,  he  or  she  has> 
the  preference  over  the  photographer,  and  the  latter  must  put  off  his 
work  till  the  former  has  done  with  the  picture  —  sometimes  a 
question  of  weeks.  As  a  rule,  the  painter  student  can  work  from 
the  picture  in  situ,  whereas  the  photographer  must  have  it  removed,, 
and  unglazed,  with,  of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  risk  to  the 
painting.  Further,  the  Trustees  know  that,  when  permission  is- 
accorded  to  a  professional,  the  reproductions  will  be  disseminated 
far  and  wide,  to  the  benefit  of  art  students  generally,  while- 
those  of  the  amateur  will  be  confined  to  his  own  folio,  or  perhaps 
those  of  a  few  friends.  Therefore,  it  is  not  sa  very  unreasonable 
that  the  Trustees  will  not  allow  the  public  to  be  incommoded  by 
cameras  even  on  students'  days,  for  the  individual  amusement  of 
their  owners.  The  sentence  in  Mr.  Craigie's  letter,  "  If  there  is  one 
branch  of  photography  where  amateurs  can  excel,  it  is,  I  think,  in 
the  reproduction  of  pictures,  involving,  as  it  does,  an  immense 
amount  of  time  and  attention,  such  as  the  professional  is  rarely  able 
or  willing  to  afford,"  will  take  many  by  surprise,  if  not  cause  amuse- 
ment. No  professional  would  think,  for  a  moment,  of  applying  for 
permission  to  photograph  in  the  Gallery  without  being  prepared  to- 
give  the  necessary  "  time  and  attention  "  to  the  work,  as  well  as  the- 
skill  and  experience  requisite  to  secure  the  best  results.  Without 
these  he  would  know  that  the  copies  would  have  no  sale  and  the- 
venture  would  be  his  loss.  Where  is  the  amateur  that  can  excel  the- 
published  photographs  of  the  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery  ? 


Very  Juvenile  Photography. — We  often  hear  of  the- 
practical  interest  taken  in  photography  in  our  public  schools,  and  we- 
occasionally  see  a  youngster,  scarcely  in  his  teens,  enthusiastically- 
amusing  himself  and  his  schoolfellows  with  a  photographic  appa- 
ratus, possibly  a  present  from  some  kind  old  "  Uncle  Jack."  When 
we  do,  we  look  upon  the  juvenile  as  an  embryo  photographer  of  the- 
right  type.  Last  week  our  amateur  contemporary  chronicles  (?)> 
juvenile  photography  in  the  older  days,  which  quite  eclipses  any- 
thing in  modern  times.  It  says :  "  At  the  third  meeting  of  the 
Photographic  Society,  held  on  April  7,  1858,  Mr..  Samuel  Fry  ex- 
hibited what  he  regarded  as  the  first  photographic  camera  made  in. 
this  country,  an  instrument  made  for  him  in  1839  by  Mr.  Edward! 
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Palmer,  of  Newgate-street,"  &c.  The  late  Mr.  Samuel  Fry  died  in 
1890,  nged  fitty-si.x.  Consequently,  in  18.30,  when  the  camera  was 
said  by  our  contemiwrary  to  have  been  made  for  him,  he  was  but 
five  years  old.  This  quite  "  beats  the  record  "  in  photographic  infant 
prodigies.  When  chronological  events  are  recorded,  they  should  be 
accurate,  otherwise  they  are  misleading,  and  as  such  may  possibly 
be  perpetuated  by  the  rising  generation  of  photographers  if  they  re- 
main uncorrected.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  camera  alluded  to  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Peter  W.  Fry,  no  relation  whatever  to  the  late  Mr. 
Samuel  Fry,  ^^^^^^_^_^_^ 

Mb.  p.  W,  Fry  was  one  of  the  first,  the  very  first,  workers  of 
photography  in  this  country,  and  an  ardent  experimentalist  of  the 
old  school.  He  was  contemporaneous  with  F.  Scott  Archer  in  the 
invention  of  the  collodion  process.  Writing  in  1852,  Hunt  (third 
edition)  says:  "The  successful  application  of  a  solution  of  gun- 
cotton  in  ether  to  form  the  film  for  receiving  the  sensitive  surface  on 
glass  appears  to  belong  to  Mr.  Fry  and  Mr.  Archer.  There  is  some 
difficulty  in  fixing  precisely  this  point,  since  the  dates  of  actual  pub- 
lication are  very  uncertain."  This  Mr.  Fry  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Photographic  Society  of  London — now  the  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society — and  served  as  a  member  of  its  Council  for  years. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  first  President  of  the  Society  was  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake,  then  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  At  that 
period  artists  did  not  treat  photography  with  the  contempt  that 
some  affect  to  do  now. 

Olasa  Cells  for  Orthochromatlc  Purposes. — Several 
correspondents  have  called  attention  to  the  method  of  building  up 
glass  cells  for  the  coloured  solutions  employed,  to  wit,  of  the  blue 
and  violet  rays  referred  to  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Burton  in  a  previous  issue, 
pointing  out  that  the  process  is  far  from  being  so  easy  and  simple  as 
that  gentleman  would  seem  to  wish  to  convey,  while  the  result  is 
scarcely  to  be  relied  upon  to  stand  much  rough  usage,  or  even  the 
ordinary  wear  and  tear  of  studio  work.  No  mention  is  made  of 
grinding  the  edges  of  the  glass  plates  forming  the  sides  of  the  cell, 
which  would  be  absolutely  necessary  if  they  were  built  up  in  the 
manner  suggested ;  and,  even  when  this  was  done,  the  cemented  edges 
would  be  extremely  liable  to  separation  on  the  slightest  jar.  A  far 
better  way,  it  is  claimed,  and  we  think  with  justice,  would  be  to 
place  the  strips  of  celluloid — or,  better  still,  of  glass  of  definite  thick- 
ness— between  the  edges  of  the  side  and  squares,  when  they  would 
not  only  have  a  firmer  hold,  but  would  be  protected  by  the  sides 
from  any  chance  knocks. 

BcT  we  ■would  suggest  an  even  simpler  plan,  which  we  can  answer 
for  from  past  experience  as  being  quite  efficient.  It  is  due,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  late  Mr.  W'alter  B. 
Woodbury,  and  was,  we  believe,  first  described  in  a  little  pamphlet. 
Science  at  Home,  published  by  the  Sciopticon  Company  as  a  means  of 
improvising  a  trough  or  cell  for  exhibiting  chemical  and  other  experi- 
ments with  liquids  in  the  lantern.'  The  basis  of  the  cell  consisted  of 
a  wooden  frame  similar  to,  but  rather  thicker  than,  an  ordinary 
lantern-carrier,  and  having  a  circular  opening  about  two  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  or  any  smaller  size.  The  top  side  of 
the  carrier  is  open  in  the  centre,  and  into  this  well  are  dropped  or 
pushed  two  ordinary  lantern  slides  of  plain  glass,  separated  by  a 
piece  of  indiarubber  tubing  bent  into  U  shape,  and  of  such  thickness 
that,  when  the  plates  are  pushed  home,  the  tube  is  squeezed  tightly 
between  them,  forming  a  waterproof  trough  open  at  the  top.  For 
orthochromatic  purposes  several  modifications  will  suggest  them- 
selves, but  the  principle  remains,  and  we  can  speak  as  to  its  efficacy. 
This  little  device  was  exhibited  at  the  Photographic  Club  some  years 
ago  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Smith  of  the  Sciopticon  Company. 


JOTTINGS. 
I  -SHOULD  like  briefly  to  endorse  the  appeal  that  has  been  published 
on  behalf  of  poor  W.  H.  Harrison.     Of  all  the  appeals  that  have 
recently  been  made,  this^is  surely  the  most   deserving,   for  what 
could  be  more  tragic  than  the  fate  of  being  suddenly  reduced 


to  impotence  and  helplessness  in  the  prime  of  one's  life  and  intellect  f 
Harrison's  work  in  photographic  journalism  has  extended  over  a 
period  of  nearly  thirty  years.  He  was  a  cultivated  writer,  and  a 
man  of  well-grounded  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge.  More- 
over, it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  to  him  the  world  is  indebted  for 
the  first  published  suggestion  for  the  emulsification  of  the  silver 
haloids  in  gelatine.  His  literary  work  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
photography,  although  iUwas  in  connexion  with  the  latter  that  he 
was  best  known.  I  hope  that  a  liberal  response  will  be  made  to  the 
appeal.  The  Hon.  Treasurer  is  Mr.  F.  H.  Varley,  82,  Newington 
Green-road,  N. 

A  friend  is  kind  enough  to  forward  me  a  couple  of  newspaper 
extracts,  which  I  append  in  parallel  columns.  They  relate  to  the 
Rontgen  rays,  or  "  new  "  photography,  of  which  they  take  views  that 
it  would  he  hard  to  find  in  greater  contrast  or  more  diametrically 
opposed  to  each  other.  Rontgen's  lucky  accident  has  been  one  of  the 
most  fortunate  finds  that  medical  and  surgical  science,  and  conse- 
quently human  pain  and  suffering,  have  had  for  years,  and  yet  the 
JPall  Mall  young  man  is  "-«iek-of  -the-Rcintgen  rays,"  and  would  like 
to  "  execute  all  the  discoverers ; "  and  so  on,  through  a  series  of  pitiful 
puerilitigs  which  are  supposed  to  pass  as  smart  writing.  Mr.  Astor's 
paper  evidently  wants  some  new  and  common-sense  contributors,  as 
well  as  a  new  editor.  Contrast  the  Pall  Malts  exhibition  of 
ignorance  and  stupidity  with  the  weighty  and  sensible  observations 
of  the  British  Medical  Journal  on  the  same  subject.  That  contrast, 
as  my  friend  remarks,  is  striking,  and  it  will  grow  all  the  more 
striking  as  time  goes  on. 


Pall  Mall  Gazette— 

"  We  are  sick  of  the  Rontgen 
rays.  It  is  now  said,  we  hope 
untruly,  that  Mr.  Edison  has 
discovered  a  substance  —  tung- 
state  of  calcium  is  its  repulsive 
name — which  is  potential,  what- 
ever that  means,  to  the  said  rays. 
The  consequence  of  which  ap- 
pears to  be  that  you  can  see 
other  people's  bones  with  the 
naked  eye,  and  also  see  through 
eight  inches  of  solid  wood.  On 
the  revolting  indecency  of  this 
there  is  no  need  to  dwell.  But 
what  we  seriously  put  before  the 
attention  of  the  Government  is 
that  the  moment  tungstate  of 
calcium  comes  into  anything  like 
general  use  it  will  call  for  legis- 
lative restriction  of  the  severest 

kind Perhaps  the  best 

thing  would  be  for  all  civilised 
nations  to  combine :  to  burn  all 
works  on  the  Rontgen  rays,  to 
execute  all  the  discoverers,  and 
to  corner  all  the  tungstate  in  the 
world  and  whelm  it  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Atlantic.  Let  the 
cetacea  contemplate  each  other's 
bones  if  they  like,  but  not  us." 


British  Medical  Journal — 

"  In  spite  of  the  attention  which 
has  from  the  first  been  given  to 
the  subject  of  the  new  photo- 
graphy, it  seems  difficult  to  get 
the  general  public  to  take  a 
rational  view  of  what  the  new 
process  can  and  cannot  achieve. 
We  are  in  great  danger  of  an 
anti-climax,  during  which  the 
pendulum  of  public  opinion  will 
swing  back  and  demolish  the 
solid  structure  of  practical  utility 
which  the  science  of  skiagraphy 
has  already  built  up.  Wild  taUc 
about  photographing  the  interior 
of  the  brain,  the  processes  of 
digestion  and  respiration,  &c., 
can  only  lead  to  unreasonable 

disappointment We  must 

therefore  wait  patiently  till  those 
engaged  in  investigating  the  di»- 
covery  have  provided  tne  means 
for  such  work,  and  avoid  the  sad 
results  of  over-estimating  a  dis- 
covery which,  relegated  to  its 
proper  position,  will  be  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  surgery  and 
mankind  at  large." 


I  am  informed  by  a  member  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society, 
who,  however,  seldom  attends  any  of  its  gatherings,  or  takes  any  more 
active  part  in  its  affairs  than  the  regular  payment  of  his  subscrip- 
tion, that  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society's  Council  was  enlivened  by 
the  performance  of  a  screaming  farce.  Mr.  H.  P.  liobinson  was 
proposed  for  election  as  an  Honorary  Fellow — and  was  not  elected. 
Matters  of  this  kind  are,  I  should  have  thought,  best  not  made  public ; 
but,  evidently,  some  members  of  the  Council  think  otherwise,  for 
the  news,  figuratively  speaking,  is  all  over  the  place.  Perhaps, 
though,  this  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  for  nothing  could  be  more 
laughable  or  absurd,  or  difficult  to  treat  seriously,  than  the  proposal 
to  make  Robinson  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society — except,  possibly,  Robinson's  acceptance  of  the  compliment  if 
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it  were  conferred  upon  him.  And  now,  to  carry  on  the  sequence  of 
topsy-turveydom,  I  am  wondering  if  we  shall  hear  of  some  waggish 
SlJonite  proposing  me  for  membership  of  the  Linked  King  ? 

The  Photographers'  Benevolent  Association  is  dead— with  three 
hundred  pounds  in  the  bank,  or  rather,  under  the  control  of  the 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  who  appears  laudably  anxious  to 
give  his  consent  to  the  money  being  handed  over  to  some  suitable 
body  who  will  disburse  it  in  a  charitable  or  benevolent  manner.  At 
present  no  body  or  society  has  been  discovered  who  can,  will,  or  is 
able,  to  step  temporarily  into  the  discarded  shoes  of  the  P.  B.  A.  and 
get  rid  of  the  money.  The  bitter  irony  of  the  position  is  that  there 
is  plenty  of  call  for  it.  I  myself,  within  the  past  few  weeks  or  so, 
have  been  the  recipient  of  no  less  than  four  letters  from  needy 
photographers  seeking  help,  whose  cases  were  just  those  that  the 
Benevolent  might  have  been  glad  to  deal  with.  But  not  one  of  the 
four — no,  not  one — had  ever  subscribed  a  single  penny  to  the  funds 
of  the  P.  B.  A.,  or  had  stirred  so  much  as  a  finger  to  keep  it  alive. 


What  with  the  Rontgen  rays,  kinetosoopy  on  the  screen,  and  the 
stereo- photo-chromoscope,  the  various  photographic  societies  have 
found,  during  the  winter  that  is  leaving  us,  plenty  to  talk  about  and 
discuss ;  all  three  subjects,  indeed,  have  given  quite  a  new  impetus 
to  photography.  The  fact  that  a  number  of  professional  photo- 
graphers have  laid  themselves  out  to  take  radiographs  for  surgical 
purposes  is  quite  a  consolation  to  me,  who,  at  the  risk  of  being  called 
hard  names,  have  so  often,  in  this  column,  scolded  the  fraternity  for 
its  callous  and  conservative  indifference  to  new  ideas.  Animated 
photographs  on  the  screen,  moreover,  is  a  field  the  outside  boundaries 
of  which  have  only  just  been  touched,  while,  as  I  gather  from  Mr.  F. 
E.  Ives  and  Mr.  Edwards  that  stereo-photo-chromoscopic  cameras  for 
securing  photo-stereographs  in  colours  are  likely  to  be  marketable 
articles,  amateur  photography  should  also  find,  in  the  near  future, 
new  scope  and  new  pleasures ;  and  not  before  it  wanted  both. 

Cosmos. 


CARBON  PRINTS  WITHOUT  TRANSFER. 
The  subject  of  carbon  printing  without  transfer  has  been  on  the  taph 
for  some  time,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  for  some 
purpose,  and  under  certain  conditions,  it  is  quite  feasible.  I  am  not 
going  to  argue  the  point  as  to  whether  [the  text-books  have  been 
all  along  wrong  in  teaching  that  development  from  the  back  of  the 
exposed  tissue  is  an  absolute  essential  to  success ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  my  intention  to  suggest  an  application  of  what  I  may  deem  the 
method  of  printing  which  I  have  little  doubt  may  be  worked  out 
to  an  advantageous  issue.  I  have  seen  many  examples  of  carbon 
printing  by  the  direct  method  produced  both  anterior  and  subsequent 
to  the  advent  of  Swan's  process,  by  Blair,  Pouncy,  and  others,  but  I 
scarcely  think  that  any  unbiassed  judge  would  hold  them  to  be  equal 
in  technical  excellence  to  the  best  or  even  to  the  ordinary  run  of 
transfer  prints.  The  prominent  features  of  all  such  pictures  that 
have  come  under  my  notice  have  been  want  of  delicacy  in  the  finer 
details,  and  heaviness  and  want  of  transparency  in  the  shadows. 

I  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  examine  any  of  the 
more  modern  examples  of  this  class  of  work,  but  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  what  was  impossible  two  or  three  decades  ago  should  suddenly 
become  easy  at  the  present  day ;  although  I  am  willing  to  admit  that, 
with  the  more  modern  methods  described  by  Mr.  Alfred  Maskell  and 
M.  Demachy,  perhaps  better  results  are  obtainable  than  was  for- 
merly the  case ;  their  acceptance  is  probably  as  much  due  to  a  certain 
change  in  popular  taste  as  to  any  very  marked  improvement  in 
quality.  The  increased  popularity  of  matt-surface  effects  on  rough 
and  smooth  paper  has,  no  doubt,  done  much  to  pave  the  way  for  a 
class  of  pictures  that  would  scarcely  have  secured  favourable  notice 
in  the  days  when  albumen  prints  were  the  standard  of  excellence. 

But,  turning  to  the  technical  side  of  the  question,  I  scarcely  think 
that  Mr.  Alfred  Maskell's  description  of  the  kind  of  film  required 
correctly  explains  the  rationale  of  the  process  or  its  possibility.  He 
says :  "  The  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  a  deposit  of  colour  held  in  sus- 


pension in  just  sufficient  of  the  gum  so  that  each  grain  of  colour  is 
separate,  as  it  were,  from  its  neighbour,  and  not  one  on  top  of 
another."  Practically  this  is  an  impossibility ;  but,  even  accepting 
such  an  ideal  film,  the  production  of  gradation  in  any  form  from  a 
negative  in  natural  half-tone  is  an  obvious  impossibility,  for  wherever 
the  light  acted,  whether  in  the  deepest  shadows  or  in  the  most 
delicate  gradations  of  the  high  lights,  the  effect  would  be  the  same. 
There  would  be  no  depth  of  colour  to  give  force  to  the  shadows, 
while  in  the  lights  each  individual  particle  must  either  be  rendered 
insoluble  or  else  be  left  in  a  condition  to  be  washed  away  on  develop- 
ment ;  in  the  one  case  the  lights  would  have  the  same  depth  as  the 
shadows,  in  the  other  they  would  be  perfectly  bare. 

Undoubtedly  the  possibility  of  the  process  depends  upon,  in  the 
first  place,  the  extreme  tenuity  of  the  sensitive  film  and  the  exquisite 
fineness  of  division  of  the  colouring  matter;  but  beyond  this  we 
require  some  explanation  of  how  or  why  in  the  half-tones  and  finer 
gradations  the  action  of  the  light  is  not  as  great  as  in  the  shadows. 
Remember,  we  are  supposed  to  be  working  with  a  film  composed 
of  a  single  layer  of  particles  of  colour  of  practically  equal  size — or  it 
may  even  be  of  a  multiple  layer  of  particles  infinitely  small.  In  the 
first  case  any  action  of  the  light,  whether  in  the  shadows  or  half-tones, 
must  render  insoluble  the  whole  thickness  of  the  layer ;  or,  in  the 
second  case,  the  surface  of  the  layer  is  rendered  insoluble,  and  the 
underlying  particles  confined,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  old  text-book  teaching  of  the  principle  of  the 
process. 

But  the  supporters  of  the  new  method  refer  to  a  certain  granularity 
of  the  film  as  being  necessary,  not  only  for  the  due  penetration  of  the 
light,  but  also  for  successful  development,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  it  is  to  the  partial  granularity,  combined  with  extreme 
tenuity  of  film  and  fineness  of  division  of  the  colouring  matter,  that 
the  production  of  an  image  in  half-tone  is  due  in  the  first  instance. 
But  an  equally  important  point  in  the  argument  will  be  found,  I 
think,  in  the  choice  of  the  vehicle  or  binding  material  in  which  the 
colouring  matter  is  held,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  both  Mr.  Maskell 
and  M.  Demachy  employ  pigmented  gum.  I  do  not  mean  to  infer 
that  the  employment  of  gelatine  would  render  the  process  unwork- 
able ;  on  the  contrary,  the  very  practical  method  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Sherman 
referred  to  in  these  pages  a  few  weeks  back  is  based  upon  the  use  of 
gelatine — but  I  think  gelatine  would  render  the  task  more  difficult 
by  reason  of  its  giving  a  more  homogeneous  film  or  one  in  which  it 
would  be  more  difficult  to  secure  the  necessary  degree  of  porosity  or 
granularity. 

Besides  this,  the  solubility  of  gum  in  cold  water  is  another  point 
in  favour  of  ease  of  development,  the  higher  temperature  necessary 
for  the  solution  of  the  unacted-upon  gelatine  would  have  a  tendency 
to  loosen  and  wash  up  the  isolated  portions  forming  the  shadows 
and  half-tones  of  the  picture.  With  gum,  on  the  contrary,  the  chief 
portion  of  the  development  could  be  performed  with  cold  water  and 
very  slightly  tepid  or  a  lukewarm  temperature  resorted  to  to  clear 
the  half-tones.  Here  is  where  I  fancy  the  whole  possibility  of  the 
process  rests.  We  know,  in  printing  the  ordinary  carbon  tissue,  it 
may  be  quite  insoluble  in  water  of  a  certain  temperature ;  but,  if  a 
greater  heat  be  applied,  the  half-tones  may  be  lightened  without 
materially  affecting  the  more  powerfully  impressed  portions.  In  the 
case  of  the  direct  printing  method,  it  is  the  application  of  a  moderate 
temperature  that  softens  and  dissolves  the  underlying  particles  of 
colouring  matter  and  gum  without  so  acting  upon  the  indurated 
surface  layer,  and  this,  by  virtue  of  its  porosity  or  granularity,  allows 
the  dissolved  portions  to  escape  through  the  interstices.  Gelatine, 
by  reason  of  its  greater  continuity  or  homogeneity  of  film,  would  be 
more  likely  to  retard,  or  altogether  arrest,  the  escape  of  the  soluble 
colouring  matter,  as,  in  fact,  it  does  in  the  ordinary  process. 

A  word  or  two  on  the  subject  of  the  production  of  the  granular  or 
porous  film.  Here,  again,  I  think  gum  especially,  and  albumen  in  a 
less  degree,  will  be  found  to  favour  an  open  film  on  account  of  their 
semi-crystalline  character  when  in  the  dry  state,  but  that  openness 
will  be  still  further  increased  by  the  presence  of  crystalline  potassium 
bichromate.  All  carbon  printers  are  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
keeping  down  the  proportion  of  the  bichromate  to  gelatine  in  order 
to  prev^t  crystallisation  of  the  salt  on  drying,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
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points  in  favour  of  the  sodium  salt  that  a  larger  quantity  can  be  used 
without  introducing  tliis  trouble.  But  the  tendency  to  crystallisa- 
tion is  much  greater  in  the  case  of  gum  than  with  gelatine,  and 
partakes  of  a  different  character,  being  finer  in  form,  and,  in  fact, 
always  present  more  or  less,  though  it  may  not  show  on  the  surface, 
however  small  a  proportion  of  the  chromium  salt  may  bo  used. 

Thus,  whereas,  in  a  film  of  gelatine  carrying  a  moderate  proportion 
of  bichromate,  the  cohesiveness  of  the  vehicle  masks  or  altogether 
prevents  crystallisation,  in  the  case  of  gum,  and  to  a  less  degree  with 
albumen,  on  drying,  the  semi-crystalline  film  breaks  up  into  in- 
numerable minute  particles  of  pigmented  gum  separated  by  equally 
minute  crystals  of  potassium  bichromate.  On  exposure  to  light,  the 
former  are,  on  the  surface  at  least,  rendered  insoluble  where  the 
separating  crystals  are  left  soluble,  and  on  development  are  washed 
out  and  form  the  interstices  or  channels  through  which  the  under 
layer  of  soluble  matter  is  washed  out  of  the  half-tones.  The  crystal- 
line or  granular  character  of  the  film  will  be  found  to  be  greater  if 
the  bichromate  is  mixed  with  the  pigmented  gum  before  coating  than 
when  it  is  applied  afterwards  in  solution,  and  the  degree  of  granu- 
larity can  be  varied  within  very  wide  bounds  by  altering  the  quantity 
of  salt  used,  as  well  as  by  mixing  the  ammonium  and  sodium  salts 
with  bichromate  of  potash. 

From  experiments  I  have  recently  made  in  the  direction  of 
Artigue  prints,  I  believe  that  a  method  on  somewhat  similar 
lines  will  be  found  useful  in  photo-etching  and  engraving,  as  it 
forms  a  "  resist "  which,  while  offering  a  certain  amount  of  grain, 
adheres  far  more  firmly  to  the  copper  or  zinc  plate  during  the  process 
of  "  biting."  For  this  purpose,  however,  gelatine  would  seem  to  be 
preferable  to  gum,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  certain  proportion  of  it  seems 
to  give  a  stronger  film,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  applied  in  solution 
to  the  freshly  cleaned  or  grained  metal  plate  goes  farther  to  ensure 
its  more  perfect  adhesion  than  would  be  the  case  with  mere 
squeegeeing. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that,  while,  under  the  conditions  given 
above,  I  fully  believe  in  the  possibility  of  successfully  rendering 
half-tone  without  transfer,  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  the  text- 
books are  strictly  correct  in  their  teaching,  that  the  perfection  of 
gradation  is  only  possible  by  one  or  other  of  the  transfer  methods. 

W.  B.  Bolton. 
♦ ■ 

INSIDE  SOME  LONDON  STUDIOS. 
No.  I. — Mr.  Thomas  Fall's. 
Probably  among  his  brother  professionals  no  photographer  is  better 
known  or  more  respected  than  Mr.  Thomas  Fall,  of  Baker-street. 
On  a  recent  visit  to  that  well-knoWn  studio  we  found  Mr.  Fall 
engaged  in  his  favourite  occupation  of  answering  letters  from  photo- 
graphers in  various  parts  of  the  country  who  were  seeking  his  advice 
on  points  of  practice,  charges  to  sitters,  studio  construction,  and 
other  matters,  in  all  of  which  Mr.  Fall's  long  experience  is  invalu- 
able. Then  we  were  interrupted  by  a  sitter,  whom  Mr.  Fall,  with 
characteristic  adroitness,  instantly  put  into  a  good  humour  with  a 
racy  anecdote  or  two,  and  we  had  leisure  to  wander  about  the 
reception-room,  admiring  the  specimens,  which  include  carbon  and 
platinum  prints  of  great  beauty,  as  well  as  albumen  prints,  to  which 
process  Mr.  Fall,  in  common  with  many  other  workers,  is  inclined  to 
revert. 

Taking  leave  of  the  reception  and  dressing-rooms,  which  are 
marked  by  quiet  taste  and  homelike  attractiveness,  we  proceed  to 
explore  the  studios,  of  which,  at  Baker-street,  there  are  two.  The 
principal  one  is  the  larger,  and  most  of  the  work  is  done  in  it, 
although  occasionally  the  smaller  one  is  utilised.  The  dimensions 
of  the  studio  are  :  Length,  about  30  feet ;  height  at  apex,  14  feet ; 
width,  18  feet ;  height  to  north  aspect  eave,  8  feet ;  to  south, 
7  feet.  Ground  glass  is  used  for  glazing  purposes,  the  north 
light  being  controlled    by    spring  blinds    of  greenish-blue    fabric. 

•  The  accessories  have  been  selected  with  an  eye  to  natural- 
ness of  effect  in  the  resulting  photographs;  and  they  include  a  few 
upon  which  dogs  can  be  posed,  for,  as  our  readers  may  be  aware, 
Mr.  Fall  (himself  a  great  dog-lover)  devotes  much  attention  to  this 
kind  of  work-. 

Dependont  from  the  roof,  and  sliding  in  a  groove  ftt  the  apex, 


where  it  is  controlled  by  a  ball-and-socket  movement,  is  a  kind  of 
large  portable  tunnel,  consisting  of  a  metal  frame  covered  with 
baize.  This  is  suspended  over  the  camera,  and  may  be  easily  moved 
to  and  from  the  sitter.  Mr.  Fall  terms  it  a  luxury,  and  says  he  finds 
it  especially  useful  in  preventing  the  accretion  of  atmospheric  fog 
between  the  sitter  and  the  lens. 

The  studio  on  the  south  side  is  likewise  glazed  at  the  angle  of 
the  roof,  spring  blinds  being  also  available ;  and,  as  we  notice  this 
fact,  Mr.  Fall  takes  occasion  to  put  us  in  possession  of  his  views  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  reflectors  for  lighting  the  shadow  side  of  the 
face.  Directing  a  small  boy  to  be  seated,  he  asks  us  to  judge  of  the 
relative  effects  of  lighting  the  shadow  side  of  his  face  with  a  re- 
flector,  and  by  means  of  direct  light  controlled  by  blinds.  In  the 
one,  Mr.  Fall  points  out,  the  cross  light  is  made  disagreeably  con- 
spicuous in  the  eyes  of  the  sitter,  while,  by  judicious  use  of  direct 
light,  this  is  avoided,  and  generally  a  softer  effect  of  lighting  is 
obtained.  Another  point  upon  which  he  is  emphatic  is  the  mistake 
of  having  an  excessive  height  of  studio,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
concentrate  too  much  top  light  on  the  sitter. 

Mr.  Fall's  admiration  of  retouching  is  limited.  Indeed,  when  it  is 
carried  beyond  what  he  considers  it  to  be  its  legitimate  sphere,  viz,, 
the  removal  or  softening  down  of  defects,  he  becomes  an  opponent  of 
it.  Pressed  as  to  whether  lady  sitters  are  not  responsible  for  the 
abuse  of  retouching,  he  dryly  informs  us  that  the  men,  and  old  men 
at  that — including  artists — are  generally  as  bad  as  the  ladies  in  this 
respect,  and  sometimes  worse. 

Naturally,  we  engage  Mr.  Fall  to  talk  to  us  about  dogs,  on  which, 
photographically  and  generically,  he  is  an  authority.  Everybody  is 
familiar  with  Fall's  dog  photographs,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  in  the 
domain  of  canine  portraiture,  he  is  not  beaten.  But  we  are  as  much 
impressed  with  the  following  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  dog  photo- 
graphy as  with  the  actual  photographs.  "  This,"  says  Mr.  Fall,  "  is 
the  age  of  the  dog.  The  regard  in  which  he  is  held  was  never 
greater.  The  affection  bestowed  on  dogs  is  only  inferior  to  that  with 
which  children  are  looked  upon.  Ladies  in  particular,  who  have  no 
children,  find  their  best  substitutes  in  dogs.  Drawings,  paintings, 
and  photographs  of  dogs  are,  consequently,  thought  more  highly  of 
than  ever  they  were,  and  the  photographing  of  dogs  is  daily  becoming 
more  and  more  lucrative  than  the  photographing  of  their  owners. 
But,  of  course,  as  you  say,"  concludes  Mr.  Fall,  "  it  is  not  easy  work 
at  the  first  go  off.  You  must  know  your  dog — and  it's  a  good  many 
years  since  I  took  my  first  dog  photograph." 

Many  a  time  in  these  pages,  of  recent  years,  have  we  and  others  dis- 
cussed the  question  whether  albumen  printing  has  received  its  death- 
blow. Mr.  Fall  admiringly  hands  us  a  batch  of  exquisite  albumen 
prints,  and  utters  the  formula  we  have  heard  issue  from  so  many  pho- 
tographers' lips, "  Nothing  like  a  good  albumen  print  after  all."  /'  But 
give  me  the  paper  of  thirty  to  forty  years  ago,"  he  continues,  "and 
1  will  ask  for  no  other."  Remarking  on  the  absence  of  the  electric 
light  installations  from  all  his  establishments  (for  Mr.  Fall  has 
branch  studios  in  Finchley-road  and  Bayswater),  our  host  appeared 
to  think  that  "  the  electric  light  for  portraiture "  might  be  use- 
ful as  an  advertisement,  but  that,  practically,  it  is  not  much 
availed  of. 

The  honourable  place  Mr.  Fall  has  won  in  the  profession  is  the 
result  of  hard,  good,  and  persistent  work.  He  is  sixty-three  years 
old,  and  has  been  in  business  for  himself  about  half  that  time. 
Many  of  his  assistants  have  been  with  him  over  twenty  years,  than 
which  he  requires  no  other  testimonial  as  an  employer.  He  is,  as 
we  have  already  hinted,  the  kindly  willing  adviser  of  Urge 
numbers  of  his  brethren  all  over  the  country;  a  warm  supporter 
of  any  movement  started  for  the  advancement  of  photography  ;  but, 
with  native  bluntaess,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  a  professional 
photographer  cannot  make  constant  attendance  at  society  meetings 
compatible  with  commercial  success. 


TELE-PHOTOGRAPHIC  LENSES  BY  GRAPHIC 
CONSTRUCTION. 

Mr.  Charles  Louis  Hbtt  writes :  "  In  your  issue  of  August  4, 189.3, 
you  published  »  very  useful  diagram  on  the   above  subject  by 
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Mr.  Haiicork,  of  Ourdiff.  The  agsistance  which  I  have  derhed 
from  this  diagram  has  induced  me  to  extend  it  so  as  to  show  at  a 
glance  the  whole  effect  of  any  tele-photographic  combination. 

"  I  enclose  an  example  which  I  think  may  prove  of  interest  to  many 
of  your  readers.     In  order  to^facilitate^comparison,  I  have  employed 


quently  have  the  camera  at  its  fall  extension ;  but  the  front  focussing 
camera  can  be  used ;  but,  when  copying  near  the  same  size  or  larger,  the 
body  of  the  camera  must  be  shifted  each  time  the  lens  is,  otherwise  it  is 
easily  seen  that,  as  there  is  but  cue  point  of  focus,  and  that  may  give  too 
small  an  image,  if  the  lens  is  racked  forward,  the  size  of  the  image  will 
increase,  but  definition  is  lost,  and  can  be  regained  by  sliding  the  camera 


the  same  data  as  those  which  were  used  by  Mr.  Dallmejer  (The 
British  .Todenal  of  Photogbaphy,  July  28,  1893),  and  adopted 
by  Mr.  Hancock  in  constructing  his  diagram. 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  used  one-quarter  of  the  equivalent 
and  negative  foci  in  the  vertical  component  of  the  construction.  This 
is  simply  a  matter  of  convenience.  Were  the  full  foci  used,  an  acute- 
angled  triangle  would  result,  and  consequently  greater  liability  to 
slight  error." 

* 

COPYING. 
[London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Aesociation.] 
Tn  the  first  place,  for  copying,  you  must  have  a  camera  and  lens,  and  these 
should  be  chosen  with  regard  to  the  class  of  work  to  be  done.  If  money 
is  no  object,  then  get  the  best  of  both  sorts  ;  but,  if  it  is,  then,  if  the  sub- 
jects to  be  copied  aie  photographs  or  pictures  where  a  slight  falling  off 
in  definition  does  not  matter,  a  good  rapid  rectilinear  lens  will  answer 
the  purpose  But,  if  you  want  to  copy  line  woik  or  fine  dotted  en- 
gravingp,  the  definition  must  be  of  the  best,  and  therefore  the  cheapest 
lens  in  the  long  run  will  be  one  of  the  newer  forms  which  are  free  from 
astigmatism,  for,  if  a  rapid  rectUinear  lens  be  used  for  that  purpose  on  a 
somewhat  dull  day,  you  have  to  use  such  a  small  stop  that  you  cannot 
see  to  focus,  and  therefore  your  focus  is  but  guefswork,  and,  if  a  mode- 
rately large  stop  is  used,  the  negative  seems  to  show  signs  of  vibration, 
the  lines  one  way  being  sharp,  and  those  at  right  angles  being  blurred. 
The  lens  also  should  not  be  of  the  shortest  possible  focus,  as,  when  copy- 
ing the  same  size  or  larger,  the  camera  will  be  so  close  as  to  throw  a 
shade  across  part  of  the  picture,  though,  for  copying  very  large  pictures 
to  a  very  small  size,  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  have  a  short-focus  lens, 
as  it  may  save  getting  the  subject  too  far  from  the  source  of  light  when 
copying  in  an  ordinary  room,  or  save  getting  too  far  away  from  the 
subject  when  tlie  atmosphere  is  hazy,  which  might  flatten  the  resultant 
negative. 

A  heavy  camera  has  a  great  advantage  over  a  light  one,  and  should 
have  the  back  focussing  adjustment,  as  that  saves  a  great  amount  of 
time  in  adjusting  and  focussing,  and  is  easier  working,  as  you  will  frp- 


bodily  backwards.  If  thn  camera  is  a  light  one — and  most  of  the  front 
focus  ones  are,  I  think  —it  will  be  advisable  either  to  weight  it,  or  have 
some  arrangement  by  which  it  can  be  climped.  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  recom- 
mends a  camera  fixed  to  a  board,  which  slides  in  grooves,  while  the  board, 
to  which  he  fixes  his  picture,  moves  all  ways  to  enable  him  to  centre  it 
properly. 

A  cheap  and  convenient  stand  I  have  had  made  consists  of  a  four- 
legged  table  stand,  five  feet  six  inches  long,  fourteen  inches  wide,  and 
three  feet  nine  inchea  high,  at  one  end  of  which  is  a  board,  fixed  by 
means  of  two  irons  attached  to  the  legs  of  the  table  by  thumbscrews, 
which  allow  of  the  board  being  taken  away  when  a  picture  of  too  large  a 
size  has  to  be  copied,  when,  by  means  of  small  wheels  on  those  same 
two  front  legs,  it  is  easily  moved  to  a  central  position  opposite  a  large 
board  fixed  to  the  wall.  Toese  boards  are  marked  with  a  series  of  hori- 
zontal lines,  and  the  height  of  the  lens  marked,  at  which  diagonal  lines 
mark  the  centre.  By  means  of  these  lines  I  fix  my  picture  square  if  it  is  a 
flat  print,  but  when  it  is  in  a  book  I  fix  the  book  as  near  as  possible  to 
guess  central ;  but  sometimes  that  is  impossible,  as  when  a  small  picture 
is  somewhere  out  of  the  centre  of  a  large  sheet,  and  then  it  is  sometimes 
handy  to  be  able  to  shift  the  camera  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
stand,  so  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  sliding  fixture  is  in  some  cases  a 
delusion  and  a  snare,  as  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  see  that  the  camera  is 
square  on  the  stand.  It  is  also  handy  to  put  it  out  of  square  when 
copying  photographs  which  are  slightly  out  of  rectilinearity,  as  the 
distortion  may  then  be  overcome ;  but,  if  there  is  much  distortion,  it  is 
useless  to  try  to  rectify  it.  When  your  picture  is  fixed,  you  slide  the 
camera  into  position  and  focus ;  then,  with  a  heavy  camera,  no  further 
fixing  is  requisite ;  but,  of  course,  you  want  to  be  gentle  with  it  in 
putting  in  the  slide,  which  shouldn't  bite  too  tight  in  the  rebates.  It 
will  be  advisable  to  always  clamp  the  camera  if  you  are  working  near  a 
thoroughfare  where  there  is  a  lot  of  heavy  traffic,  as  it  is  surprising  what 
an  amount  of  vibration  you  can  get. 

Now,  as  to  fixing  the  picture  to  the  board,  if  it  is  a  flat  print,  all  that 
has  to  be  done  U  to  fix  it  with  drawing  pins  at  the  corners,  not  by 
sticking  the  pins  through  the  paper,  but  at  the  side,  so  as  to  allow  the 
head  to  hold  the  edge  of  the  piper.  Sjmetimes  it  is  convenient  to  just 
catch  the  smallest  possible  edge,  and  then  the  pin  should  be  put  in 
slanting,  the  point  away  from  the  picture.    In  the  case  of  an  unmounted 
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print — albumen  especially — this  ia  frequently  necesBary,  and  also  to  have 
a  large  number  of  pins,  aa  it  ia  better  to  do  without  a  cover  glass  if 
possible  on  account  of  reflections,  but  if  you  cannot  keep  the  print  flat 
by  those  means  a  cover  glass  must  be  resorted  to  ;  then  put  your  black 
focussing  cloth  round  the  lens  so  as  to  cover  all  the  bright  metal  and 
polished  wood.  This  hint  also  applies  to  framed  and  glazed  pictures. 
If  the  picture  has  been  crumpled,  it  will  greatly  improve  it  to  iron  it, 
face  down,  with  an  ordinary  fiat  iron,  and  then  leave  it  in  a  somewhat 
damp  place  for  a  hour  or  ao. 

If  the  picture  is  in  a  book,  I  usually  put  two  strings  round  as  much  of 
the  book  as  is  behind  the  picture  and  round  the  board,  one  at  the  top 
and  one  at  the  bottom,  and  draw  them  as  tight  as  I  safely  can  ;  then,  if 
the  leaves  bulge  unevenly,  I  put  two  thin,  narrow  strips  of  tough  wood 
under  the  strings,  which  keeps  them  flat,  and  then,  if  the  binding  holds 
the  lower  end  more  forward  than  the  top,  I  slip  two  wedges  dovra,  one 
each  side,  until  the  picture  is  upright.  If  the  book  is  thin  and  of  very 
large  surface,  so  as  to  reach  beyond  the  aidea  of  my  board,  I  have  four 
atrong  laths,  which  I  uae  instead  of  the  string,  and,  with  one  at  the  back 
of  the  board  and  the  other  in  front  of  the  book,  fix  the  two  ends  with 
strong  rubber  banda ;  in  this  case,  aa  a  rule,  the  binding  is  not  in  the  way. 
If  the  picture  is  on  tracing  or  other  aemi-transparent  paper,  it  will 
give  a  clearer  and  brighter  negative  if  a  piece  of  white  paper  is  put  at  the 
back. 

Now,  as  to  exposure,  it  ia  not  always  advisable  to  take  the  well-meant 
tips  which  you  have  given  gratis  on  this  point,  as,  if  you  are  copying 
black  and  white,  you  will  be  told  that  the  shorter  the  exposure  the 
stronger  the  contrast,  and,  when  you  say  that  the  negatives  still  develop 
soft  and  flat,  you  are  told  to  still  halve  the  exposure.  Now,  my  experience 
is  that  a  black-and-white  negative  should  develop  with  pyro  and  soda  in 
from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  according  to  temperature,  and  that,  if  they 
do  not  develop  in  that  time,  they  will  be  flat  through  under-exposure ; 
and  also,  that,  if  they  develop  much  quicker,  they  will  be  flat  from  over- 
exposure ;  and  it  ia  a  very  difficult  thing  to  judge  by  the  resultant  nega- 
tives whether  they  are  under  or  over-exposed.  Therefore,  always  time 
development,  and  judge  by  that.  I  also  find  that,  with  the  plates  I  use, 
the  maximum  density,  without  choking  the  lines,  is  obtained  in  four 
times  the  time  that  it  takes  to  get  the  whole  outline  just  visible. 

Here  I  should  Uke  to  mention  that  there  arc  degrees  of  black  and  white. 
Blacks  may  range  from  the  pale  blue-black  with  many  rotten  or  half- 
oovered  places,  or  the  faded,  rusty  black  of  old  books  to  the  intense  black  of 
modern  engravings,  and  white  range  from  the  faded  yellowof  some  old  hooka, 
and  the  yellowish  cream  papers  to  the  pure  white  of  some  of  the  new 
engravings.  It  is  obvious  that  the  same  class  of  negative  cannot  be  got 
from  a  rusty  black  on  faded  yellow  as  can  be  got  from  an  intense  black- 
and-white  engraving  ;  but  it  may  surprise  aome  that  the  very  white-and- 
black  print  will  stand  more  exposure  than  either  of  the  others,  and  the 
rotten  blue-black  on  cream  the  least  of  all.  But  it  is  from  the  fact  that 
the  intense  black  will  take  longer  to  reflect  any  appreciable  amount  of 
light  than  the  faded  ink,  while  the  blue-black,  being  a  more  actinic  colour 
and  thin,  will  stand  but  very  small  amount  of  exposure,  though,  at  the 
same  time,  the  whites  are  in  inverse  ratio ;  therefore,  taking  exposure, 
the  ink  will  stand  as  two  to  one,  and  the  reflecting  power  of  the  whites 
as  two  to  one.  there  will  be  a  difference  of  four  to  one  in  the  resultant 
negatives.  That  is  nn  extreme  case,  but  such  can  easily  be  found.  In 
the  case  of  the  faded  print,  a  clean  but  thin  negative  can  be  obtained, 
and  ia  sufficient  fnr  some  purposes,  but  for  others  must  be  intensified, 
while  a  rotten  print  will  never  copy  well,  as  every  thinness  in  the  ink  is 
exaggerated.  So  always  expose  for  the  longest  time  that  the  blacks  will 
stand  without  developing  up,  and  that  is  the  point  where  yju  will  get 
the  strongest  contrast ;  with  leas,  the  whites  take  ao  long  to  come  up 
that  the  blacks  fog ;  with  more,  the  blacks  will  develop  before  the  whites 
have  gained  suflicient  denaity,  and,  as  before  mentioned,  will  both  be  flat. 
In  copyine  a  photograph  two  or  three  times,  the  black-and-white  ex- 
posure should  usually  be  given  according  to  the  density  of  the  photograph 
to  be  copied  and  the  class  of  negative  required.  In  extreme  cases  of 
flatness  or  a  mere  ghost  of  an  image,  the  brightest  effect  will  be  obtained 
by  exposine  the  same  time  as  for  a  black-and-white,  while  very  hard  and 
solarised  P.O. P.  prints  will  want  four  times  that  exposure.  I  should 
always  advise  correcting  errors  as  much  as  possible  in  exposure,  as  it  is 
easier  and  more  certain,  and,  in  case  of  more  being  required,  it  can  be 
done  in  development  without  much  loss  of  time,  whereaa  it,  at  beat,  can 
only  be  done  with  great  waste  of  time  in  development  alone.  Another 
reason  is,  that,  if  you  alter  gradations  in  exposure,  you  can  develop  two  very 
different  negatives  in  the  same  dish,  aide  by  side,  and  get  what  you  want. 
Don't  get  your  negatives  too  dense,  or  your  image  will  show  all  the  marks 
of  the  paper  copied.  I  find  that  a  good  time  for  developing  photo-copy 
negatives  is  three  times  the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  whole  out- 
line, in  all  usually  six  to  ten  minutes. 

There  are  other  methods  of  copying,  as,  when  we  want  a  negative  from 
a  negative,  or  lantern  slides  from  the  original  negative,  the  only  extra 
apparatus  ia  for  the  front  of  the  camera,  and  that  may  consist  of  con- 
denser, artificial  light,  and  holder  for  negative  or  transparency ;  or,  for 
daylight,  a  multum-in-parvo  class  of  apparatus,  which  is  bulky,  or  a 
simple  stand  with  grooved  runners,  which  raise  or  lower  at  will  by  means 
of  thumbscrews,  which  will  hold  any  size  from  quarter-plate  to  12  x  10, 
the  intervening  space  being  covered  with  a  black  focussing  cloth ;  and,  as 
it  is  inconvenient  to  work  with  the  apparatus  pointing  to  the  sk^ ;  a  re- 


flector (white  paper  will  do)  is  placed  at  the  back  at  an  angle  to  throw 
the  moat  light  into  the  lens  ;  out  of  doors  that  will  be  45°,  bat  elsewhere 
other  considerations  come  in  and  alter  the  angle.  For  making  a  negative 
from  a  negative,  a  transparency  roust  be  made:  this  can  be  done  either 
by  contact  or  in  the  camera.  From  a  contact  transparency  the  negative 
must  be  made  in  the  camera,  and  from  a  camera-made  transparency  the 
negative  may  be  made  by  contact,  the  best  method  being,  perhaps,  a 
contact  carbon  transparency,  aa  that  process  givea  a  softness  and  range 
of  gradation  very  difficult  to  equal  by  any  other  process,  besides  being 
cheap.  It  ia  a  process  that  no  amateur  need  be  afraid  of,  and  certainly 
no  professional  photographer  ought  to  be  without. 

I  am  getting  frightened  at  the  length  of  this  short  paper,  so  will  finally 
conclude  by  saying  tliat  I  have  never  known  a  negative  to  fog  by  exposure 
to  light  after  it  is  once  put  in  the  fixing  bath,  though  aome  (so  it  aeemi 
to  me)  think  that  the  slightest  gleam  of  light  on  the  last  atom  of  visible 
bromide  of  silver  baa  fogged  it.  I  never  knew  light  action  to  show  (short 
of  days'  exposure)  unleaa  developed.  H.  C.  RkpsoK. 


WATKINS'  DEVELOPING  COMPETITION. 

[Notes  by  J.  Stbeby.] 

The  conditiona  imposed — first,  corresponding  high  lights  to  be  equal  in 
denaity ;  and,  second,  unexposed  strips  lo  show  either  no  fog  or  equal  fog — 
entailed  considerable  labour,  and  perhaps  waa  one  cause  of  there  being  lo 
few  competitors,  and  that  only  four  out  of  seventeen  could  show  decided 
change  of  gradation. 

In  ordinary  work  neither  of  the  conditiona  would  be  binding,  but 
whilat  the  aecond  in  the  present  case  was  neoeaaary,  because  one  object 
was  to  determine  if  any  connexion  existed  between  fog  and  varied 
gradation,  the  first  was  not  ao,  and,  moreover,  prevented  the  full  variation 
from  being  demonstrated.  Thus,  supposing  that  it  was  found  that  sixteen 
times  as  much  exposure  was  required  to  be  given  with  developer  ^,  as 
with  developer  B,  equal  density  should  not  he  found  upon  any  equal 
exposures,  but  where  they  varied  as  one  to  sixteen. 

It  may  be  said  perhaps  the  results  would  be  the  same,  but  that  is  not 
80,  because,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  equal  densities  at  aome  one 
equal  expoaure  only,  it  waa  neoeasary  to  develop  so  as  to  make  the 
denaity  curves  cross  at  that  point,  instead  of  being  parallel,  and  this  un- 
equal development  told  very  unfavourably  in  all  the  prints.  (If  oom- 
petitora  had  only  been  required  to  ahow  a  crossing  point,  and  not 
necessarily  make  it  the  highest  light,  much  trouble  would  have  been 
saved,  and  several  would  not  have  been  disqualified.) 

An  examination  of  the  negatives  gives  far  more  information  than  can 
be  obtained  from  the  prints,  because  differences  due  to  unequal  develop- 
ment can  be  separated  from  those  due  to  the  composition  of  the 
developer. 

Bat  few  of  the  plates  are  available  for  photometric  measurement ;  only 
four  competitors  made  use  of  exposures  with  definite  ratioa  which  could 
be  compared,  and  two  of  theae,  44  and  45,  show  but  little  variation. 

Mr.  Watkina  having  been  good  enough  to  send  me  the  negativea,  the 
measurements  of  250  and  54  are  given  below,  as  they  together  show  the 
effects  obtained,  from  extreme  under  to  extreme  over-exposure. 
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Approximately  the  following  differences  in  exposure  would  give  the 
best  results,  although  the  prints  do  not  indicate  nearly  so  much. 

249,  250,  251  and  6    One  to  sixteen. 

246    0°6  to  seven 

54 One  to  thirty-two. 

230  being  landscape,  difficult  to  measure,  but  probably  at  least  one  to  ten. 
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The  most  important  point  of  all  clearly  bronght  out  is,  that  the  best 
results  are  ffiven  hy  normal  development.  This  is  well  seen  in  250  (as 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Cowan).  250  X ,  having  a  long  range  of  correct  gradation, 
whilst  250  B  ha«  none  at  all,  though  coming  somewhere  near  in  tlie  high 
densities.  All  the  examples  measured  confirm  this  point  also,  and 
indicate  that,  when  a  plate  will  allow  of  a  developer  being  used  without 
bromide  at  all,  the  best  possible  results  maybe  expected  (see  The  Bbitish 
Journal  Photoqbaphic  Almanac,  1894  p.  776,  Selectioe  Developers). 

For  both  54  and  6,  only  sufficient  bromide  (J  grain)  was  used,  to  secure 
compliance  with  the  condition  respecting  equal  fog,  also  that  it  might  be 
shown  that  alteration  in  gradation  is  not  dependent  upon  the  use  of  a 
restrainer,  yet  it  is  seen  from  250  that  time  is  saved,  by  a  large  amount 
of  bromide  permitting  the  alkali  to  be  increased. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  competition  has  not  secured  all  that  might 
have  been  expected,  and  can  hardly  be  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Watkins,  it  has 
not  been  altogether  without  use,  in  showing  that  definite  alteration  by 
varied  development  is  not  quite  so  easy,  nor  so  useful,  as  generally 
supposed. 

Will  it  be  necessary  to  wait  for  another  competition  and  prizes  before 
anything  more  can  be  done?  No  light  whatever  has  been  thrown  on 
tentative  development. 


THE  KINEOPTICON. 
Mb.  Bibt  Acbeb,  who,  as  onr  readers  are  aware,  has  recently  demonstrated 
his  kinetic  lantern  before  several  of  the  photographic  societies,  and  may 
claim  to  have  been  first  in  the  field  with  a  public  exhibition  of  animated 
photography  on  the  screen,  has  given  his  system  the  happily  chosen 
title  of  the  Kineopticon,  and  is  exhibiting  it  at  a  pleasant  little  hall  in 
Piccadilly  Circus,  where  we  had  an  opportunity  on  Saturday  last  of 
witnessing  the  display. 

The  subjects  on  the  programme  included  the  arrest  of  a  pickpocket, 
an  exciting  street  scene ;  a  carpenter's  shop,  showing  work  in  full  swing ; 
a  visit  to  the  Zoo ;  a  boxing  match ;  the  German  Emperor  reviewing  his 
troops ;  the  1895  Derby ;  a  rough  sea  at  Dover ;  and  other  attractive 
views.  The  realism  and  success  of  the  views,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
the  horse  moe  and  the  breaking  waves,  are  remarkable,  and  should 
ensure  the  kineopticon  wide  popularity. 


THE  AERIAL  GKAPHOSCOPE. 


On  the  18th  inst.  Mr.  Eric  Stuart  Bruce  gave  a  demonstration  at  the 
Kensington  Town  Hall  of  the  capabilities  of  that  ingenious  piece  of 
apparatus  which  he  has  christened  the  Aerial  Graphoscope.  This  is 
familiar  to  many  in  London,  since  its  effects  were  shown  nightly  a  few 
years  ago  to  visitors  to  the  Photographic  Exhibition  at  Pall  Mall,  and 
consists  of  a  white  lath  revolving  from  its  centre  at  a  high  rate  of  speed, 
upon  which  is  thrown  an  image  from  an  optical  lantfrn.  The  result  is 
that  the  picture  appears  as  though  in  space. 

At  the  demonstration,  Mr.  Bruce,  in  addition  to  showing  pictures  of 
statuary,  &c.,  showed  several  experiments  illustrating  the  scientific  appli- 
cations of  his  apparatus,  the  moft  interesting  being,  perhaps,  the  effect 
of  casting  a  beam  of  light  through  a  slit  upon  the  screen.  The  beam 
being  moved  backwards  and  forwards  formed  a  series  of  most  curious 
forms.  This  experiment  Mr.  Bruce  calls  the  hieroglyphic  effect.  The 
shadow  of  a  falling  ball  and  of  a  ring  whirled  at  the  end  .of  a  string  were 
also  shown. 

As  a  modification  of  the  apparatus,  reflections  of  actual  objects  upon  a 
revolving  lath  of  looking-glass  were  shown.  In  his  remarks  Mr.  Bruce 
pointed  out  the  adaptabiUty  of  the  spparatus  to  the  production  of  stage 
effects,  especially  those  in  which  visions  or  spectral  objects  have  to  be 
made  apparent  to  the  audieBce.  and  also  its  value  in  most  experiments 
dependent  upon  persistence  of  vision.  The  apparatus  appears  to  be 
still  in  the  experimental  stage,  and  it  will  therefore  not  he  reasonable  to 
criticise  the  defects  which  exist  in  it  at  present,  as  they  will,  no  doubt, 
he  remedied  before  the  fipparatus  is  offered  to  the  public.  Messrs. 
Harvey  &  Peak,  of  90,  Charing  Cross-road,  are  the  manufacturers  of  the 
instrument. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  WEST  OP  SCOTLAND. 
At  a  meeting  of  professionals  held  on  Monday  last,  final  arrangements 
were  made  re  the  formation  of  the  Glasgow  Professional  Photographic 
Society.  The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  office-bearers  :  President, 
Charles  Tumbull.  Esq.  Vice-Presidents,  George  Bell  and  WiUiam  Whyte. 
Secretary,  J.  M.  Laing.  The  meetings  of  the  Society  will  be  held  on 
Mondays  weekly. 

A  very  large  turn  out  of  members  of  the  Greenock  Camera  Club  took 
place  on  Thursday  night  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  T.  N.  Armstrong's  lecture 
and  demonstration  on  Eiilarying,  with  and  without  the  aid  of  condensers. 
Mr.  Armstrong  showed  several  new  and  simple  methods  of  illuminating 
negatives  by  means  of  artificial  light.  These  were  the  outcome  of  a  series 
of  experiments  conducted  by  him  during  the  late  winter,  and  the  meeting 
was  highly  pleased  at  the  results  obtained  by  the  lecturer  by  (he  simple 
methods  shown. 


Steady  progress  is  being  made  hy  the  Corporation  officials  with  the 
arrangements  for  the  Campbell  Exhibition,  which  is  to  be  held  during  the 
summer  months. 


THE  W.  H.  HARRISON  FUND  APPEAL. 

Contributions  acknowledged  last  week 

Britannia  Works  Co 

Alexander  Cowan,  Esq.  

From  a  Friend 

Lyonel  Clark,  Esq 

£18  19    0 
Further  contributions  will  be  thankfully  acknowledged  by 

Feedk.  H.  Vauley,  82,  Nemington  Green-road. 
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Catalogues  Received. 

A  NEW  issue  of  his  catalogue  has  been  sent  us  by  Mr.  Wray,  of 
North-hill,  Highgate,  W.  The  well-known  lenses  of  the  firm  are 
referred  to  in  detail,  special  prominence  being  given  to  the  Platy- 
stigmat,  a  lens  possessing,  as  we  have  already  informed  our  readers, 
the  properties  of  great  flatness  of  field  combined  with  freedom  from 
astigmatism. 

The  Birmingham  Photographic  Company,  of  Great  Charles-street, 
Birmingham,  send  us  their  latest  catalogue,  which,  in  addition  to 
particulars  of  their  print-out  and  bromide  papers,  also  contains 
prices  and  illustrations  of  many  clever  and  useful  items  of  photo- 
graphic apparatus  likely  to  attract  the  patronage  of  amateur  photo- 
graphers. 

The  Autotype  Company,  of  74,  New  Oxford-street,  W.,  forward  us 
their  March  price-list  of  tissue  and  materials  for  carbon  printing. 
Attention  is  specially  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  Company  now 
supply  sample  packets  of  tissues  and  transfer  papers  in  three  sizes 
(12  X  10,  whole-plate  and  half-plate),  and  that  the  Daylight  tissue  is 
manufactured  in  ten  colours,  instead  of  four,  as  hitherto.  Other 
additions  are  some  fresh  spotting  colours,  "  R.  R."  single  transfer 
(prepared  on  Rives  paper),  and  matt-surface  single  transfer. 

Ross  &  Co.,  Ill,  New  Bond-street.  Two  handsomely  got  up  and 
well-printed  catalogues  reach  us  from  Messrs.  Ross.  No.  1  deals 
with  a  bewildering  array  of  lenses,  shutters,  field  cameras,  stands, 
hand  cameras,  lanterns,  arc  lamps,  jets,  and  amateur  photographic 
requirements  generally.  No.  2  is  devoted  to  microscopes,  telescopes, 
field,  marine,  and  opera  glasses,  surveying,  drawing,  and  other  philo- 
sophical instruments. 

The  Criterion  Print-out  Paper. 

The  Criterion  print-out  paper  is  the  production  of  the  Birmingham 
Photographic  Company,  from  [whom  we  have  received  a  sample 
packet  for  trial.  The  paper  prints  quickly,  gives  good,  even  tones, 
and  is  evidently  very  carefully  prepared.  We  append  the  instructions 
for  working  it : — 

Wash  prints  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  several  changes  of  water, 
and  then  immerse  in  alum  bath  (2  ounces  alum  to  the  pint  of  water) 
for  about  ten  minutes,  well  wash  in  several  changes  of  water,  and 
tone  in  eulphocyanide  toning  bath,  made  as  follows : — 

Water 20  ounces. 

Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium 40  grains. 

Chloride  of  gold     3      „ 

The  sulphocyanide  may  conveniently  he  made  up  in  quantity  as  a 
stock  solution,  and  the  gold  also  in  solution,  1  grain  of  the  latter  in 
each  drachm  of  water.  Then,  just  before  commencing  to  wash  the 
prints,  mix  in  the  proportions  given  above,  allowing  from  1  to  H 
grains  of  gold  to  each  sheet  of  paper.  It  is  best  to  mix  the  quantity 
required  for  the  day's  prints,  using  a  fresh  bath  each  time.  This 
bath  will  give  warm  or  black  tones.  For  black  tones,  tone  till,  on 
examining  hy  transmitted  light,  all  the  red  has  disappeared  from  the 
shadows. 

After  toning,  well  wash  in  several  changes  of  water,  and  fix  for 
ten  minutes  in  hyposulphite  of  soda  3  ounces,  water  20  ounces,  fresh 
each  time.  Wash  in  running  water,  changing  and  draining 
frequently  for  onu  to  two  hours, 
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Photographic  Subveying. 

By  E.  DIVILLI,  Sorreyor-General  of  Dominion  Lands.    Ottawa ;  The  QoTemKent 
Printing  Bureau, 

In  this  work  the  author  first  deals  with  descriptive  geometry,  per- 
spective, and  pers))ective  instruments,  and  then  enters  fully  into  the 
■use  of  the  camera  for  survey  worlt.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  Ilurter 
•&  Driffield's  investigations,  and  succeeding  sections  exhaustively 
discuss  photographic  operations,  field  work,  plotting  the  survey  and 
photographs  on  inclinea  plates.  The  author  writes  in  praise  of  the 
Anastigmatic  lenses  for  survey  work.  Nearly  300  illustrations  and 
diagrams  are  given,  and  the  book  is  one  calculated  to  be  of  extrem 
■value  aa  a  guide  to  survey  work  by  means  of  photography. 


m 

Ipswich  Y.M.C.  A. — A  Camera  Club  has  been  formed  In  connexion  with  the 
jibove.  The  officers  are  as  follows: — President:  Mr.  Jostab  Ranels. — Vice- 
President:  Mr.  Evan  Edwards. — Committee:  Messrs.  Bennett,  Douthwaite, 
Hill,  Hatchinson,  and  Southgate. — Hon.  Treasurer:  Mr.  B.  C.  Ridley.— ffon. 
Secretaries :  Messrs.  F.  H.  Smith  and  £  H.  Collar. 

The  Photographic  Clcb. — The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be 
■held  in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  at  eight  o'clock 
on  Wednesday  evening,  April  1.  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  will  discourse  upon  The 
Composition  of  the  yegalive  Imaie  and  its  Relation  to  Speed  Readings  and 
Printing  Qualities.     Visitors  will  be  welcomed  by  the  members. 

Ma  Wilfred  Emert,  of  3,  Soho-street,  Sohosquare,  W.  (two  doors  from 
■Oxford-street),  writes  :  "  I  herewith  enclose  a  notice  of  my  removal  from 
South  street  to  new  offices  and  showrooms  at  3,  Soho-street.  Owing  to  the 
rapid  increase  in  my  business,  I  considered  it  advisable  to  do  so,  as  my  new 
offices  are  in  the  centre  of  the  wholesale  photographic  trade,  and  therefore 
more  easily  reached  by  my  customers." 

Gospel  O.vk  Photogkaphic  Society. — On  March  17  this  Society  held  its 
Oeneral  Meeting,  Mr.  G.  A.  Powell  in  the  chair,  and  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :— President :  Rev.  H.  LePla. —  Vice- 
President  :  Mr.  F.  H.  Hall. — Committee :  Messrs.  W.  Beyer,  J.  Gittens,  J. 
Hingston,  J.  Pridham,  and  C.  Stone. — Treasurer:  Mr.  W.  H.  RoUaeon. — 
ffon.  Secretary  :  Mr.  W.  A.  Palmer,  13,  Dale  road,  Kentish  Tovm.— Assistant 
If  on.  Secretary :  Mr.  H.  Billingsley. 

The  Hackney  Photographic  Society's  Third  Annual  Dinner  was  held  at  the 
<}ras3hopper  Hotel,  Gracechurch-street,  on  Tuesday,  March  17,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Wall  (the  President  of  the  Society)  being  in  the  chair.  About  sixty  members 
and  friends  were  present,  including  Mr.  T.  Fall,  Mr.  Debenham,  Mr.  Bedding, 
Mr.  J.  X.  Sinclair,  Mr.  Welford,  Mr.  Oakden,  Mr.  Mackie.  The  toast  of  the 
Society  was  given  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Sinclair,  and  other  toasts  were :  "  The 
Officers  "  (in  reply  to  which  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  F.  Fenton-Jones,  in- 
dicated that  the  Society  was  in  a  most  prosperous  position),  "The  Press,"  and 
"The  President."  Music,  recitations,  and  a  diverting  ventriloquial  enter- 
tainment contributed  to  the  success  of  a  very  pleasant  evening. 

Royal  Institution. — The  following  are  the  lecture  arrangements  after 
Easter : — Professor  James  Sully,  of  University  College,  London,  three  lectures 
on  Child-study  and  Education  ;  Mr.  C.  Vernon  Boys,  three  lectures  on  Rivvles 
in  Air  and  on  Water ;  Professor  T.  G.  Bonney,  two  lectures  on  The  Building 
■and  Sculpture  of  Western  Europe  (the  Tyndall  Lectures) ;  Professor  Dewar, 
three  lectures  on  Recent  Chemical  Progress ;  Mr.  W.  Gowland,  three  lectures 
on  The  Art  of  Working  Metals  in  Japan  ;  Dr.  Robert  Munro,  two  lectures  on 
Lake  Dwellings;  Professor  W.  B.  Richmond,  R.A.,  three  lectures  on  The 
Vault  0/  the  Sixtine  Chapel ;  Mr.  F.  Corder  (Curator  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music),  three  lectures  on  Three  Emotional  Composers— Berlioz,  Wagner, 
Liszt  (with  musical  illustrations) ;  Mr.  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  of  the  British 
Museum,  two  lectures  on  The  Moral  and  Relii/ious  Literature  of  Ancient 
£gypt.  The  Friday  evening  meetings  will  be  resumed  on  April  17,  when  a 
discourse  will  be  given  by  M.  G.  Lippmann  on  Colour  Photography.  Succeeding 
discourses  will  probably  be  given  by  Professor  G.  V.  Poore,  Colonel  H. 
"Watkin,  C.B.,  Professor  Silvan  us  P.  Thompson,  Professor  J.  A.  Ewing, 
Professor  J.  A.  Fleming,  and  other  gentlemen. 

Croydon  Camera  CLns.— Sixth  Annual  Dinner.— The  above  was  held  in 
the  large  dining-hall  of  the  Greyhound  Hotel  on  Wednesday,  the  18th  inst., 
■when  a  full  gathering  of  members  assembled  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr,  Hector  Maclean  (the  President  of  the  Club),  who  was  supported  by 
Mr.  F.  A.  Oldaker  (chairman  of  the  Surrey  Art  Circle),  Mr.  Thomas 
Bedding  (editor  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography),  Mr.  Walter 
D.  Welford  (editor  of  the  Photographic  Review),  and  other  gentlemen 
of  photographic  standing.  The  toast  of  the  evening,  "The  Croydon  Camera 
•Clnb,"  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Bedding,  and  acknowedged  by  the  President, 
who,  in  the  course  of  his  reply,  which  touched  upon  a  large  number  of  topics, 
read  a  letter  from  his  Worship,  the  Mayor  of  Croydon,  in  which  the  hitter 
signified  his  pleasure  to  preside  at  the  forthcoming  lantern  show,  on  the 
Wednesday  following,  an  announcement  which  was  hailed  with  loud  cheers. 
^' The  President "  was  proposed  by  Mr.  James  Packham  in  eloquent  terms, 
■which  were  duly  endorsed  by  vociferous  musical  honours.  Other  toasts  were 
"The  Visitors,"  coupled  with  the  names  of  Messrs.  Wreford  and  Walter  D. 
Welford,  the  latter  of  whom  made  a  lively  and  humorous  reply  ;  "  The  Secre- 
taries and  Executive"  (Messrs.  Frost,  Burn,  and  Holland);  "The  Photo- 
graphic Press;"  "The  Stewards"  (who  were  Messrs.  Waller,  Frost,  Hurst, 
and  Wreford)  ;  finally  "The  Ladies,"  who  were  in  charge  of  Messrs.  Hurst 
and  S.  H.  Wratten.  The  musical  programme  was  unusually  full  and  at- 
■traotlTe,    Mr.  Claude  Packham'a  violm  solos  were  vastly  appreciated,  as  also 


were  the  efTectively  delivered  ballads  of  Mr.  Keongh,  and  the  declamatory 
rendering  of  "  The  Execution  of  Montrose "  by  N^.  Thornton.  Mr.  Walter 
D.  Welford's  selections  upon  a  one-ftringed  Japanese  fiddle  gave  mach 
pleasure,  and  created  considerable  wondermert  at  ttie  range  of  sound  emitted. 
There  was  also  plenty  of  fun  in  "  Up  came  Johnny  with  bis  Camera"  (Mr. 
Frost),  and  in  the  vocal  comicalities  of  Messrs.  Bowu  and  Bums,  jun.  Others 
who  contributed  various  items  to  the  entertainment  programme  were  Mr. 
H.  E.  Holland,  Mr.  J.  Bum,  Mr.  A.  Jenkins,  Mr.  8.  11.  Wratten,  and  Mr. 
A.  E.  Isaac. 


ilatent  j^tin^* 


Thi  following  application!  for  Patents  were  made  between  March  11  and 

March  18,  1896;— 

Shutters.  —  No.    5340.      "Improvements    in    Shutters    for    Photographic 

Cameras."    E.  S.  B.  Hughes. 
Cameras. — "  No.  5454.     "  Improvements  in  Parts  of  Photographic  Cameras." 

J.  B.  Brooks. 
Printino.— No.  5494.    "A  Material  for  Photographically  Printing  upon  both 

its  Surfaces."    H.  Maclean. 
Artificial  Light. — No.  6637.     "  Improvements  in  Means  for  lUnminating 

Objects  for  Photographic  and  other  purpcses,"     Complete  Specification. 

Y.  Schwartz. 
Mounts. — No.  5695.     "An  Improved  Picture  Mount  for  Photographic  and 

other  Album.s  and  the  like,  applicable  also  for  Binding  Loose  Papers  or 

Sheets  and  Samples."    M.  G.  Amson. 
Photographic  Apparatus. — No.  5699.     "An  Improvement  in  Photographic 

Apparatus."    B.  Acres. 
Chrono-photooraphic  Apparatus.— No.  5758.     "Improvements  in  Chrono- 

photographic  Apparatus."    F.  Gossart. 
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Leeds  Photo.  Society 

North  Middlesex 

Bichmond 

Boamemouth  

Brixton  and  Ol&pham    .... 

Hackney 

North  Surrey    

Orojdon  Camera  Olnb  .... 

Derby 

Edinburgh  Photo.  Society 

Photographio  Olnb 

Bradford 

Ealing: 

Liverpool  Amateur 

Oroydon  Oamera  Olub  .... 
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(  Sonw  Account  of  the  PhoUtgraphic  Con- 

[     mention  of  1895.    J.  H.  Walker. 

Informal  Meeting. 

Platinotype.    T.  H.  Stringer. 

■  Discassion  on  Ezpoeare  and  Expoenre 

Meters. 
On    Making    Enlarged   Negatives,      M. 

Atkinson. 
Sfembers'  Aaction. 
Prize  Slides. 

I  Second  Novices'  Night ;  Soa  to  VaW  a 

\     Govd  yegatio*. 

Notes  on  Landscapea.    F.  L.  Pither. 

I  W.  Ivison  Macadam,  F.&.S.E  ,  F.LO.t 

\     F.C.8  ,  4c. 

(Tht  Composition  of  th«  Negative  Imagt 
and  its  Relation  to  Speed-reading  and 
Prinling  Qi«ili(i««.    E.  J.  WaU. 
Hints  on  Portraiture,    A.  Priestley. 
Lantern  Evening. 
Lantern  in  Use. 

j  Excursion  :    Amberiey   for   Borv   and 
X     Fittleworth.     Leader,  J.  Smitn. 


KOYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETTY. 

March  24,— Technical  Meeting,— The  Earl  of  Crawford,  K.T.  (Vice-President), 
in  the  chair, 

Mr.  S.  Herbert  Fry  showed  a  model  of  McKellen's  hand  camera,  with  a  new 
device  for  changing  plates. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Ives  read  a  paper  on  the  relative  colour  sensitiveness  of 

Ordinaby  akd  Isochbouatic  Platbs. 

He  said  many  ■writers  had  from  time  to  time  asserted  that  isoehromatic 
effects  could  be  obtained  by  exposing  ordinary  plates  through  yellow  colour 
filters,  but  most  of  such  writers — like  others  who  claimed  that  orthochromatic 
results  could  be  obtained  in  daylight  with  commercial  orthochromatic  plates 
without  a  colour  filter— did  not  know  what  they  were  talking  about.  Never- 
theless, inasmuch  as  it  was  true  that,  with  suitable  colour  filters,  ortho* 
chromatic  effects  could  be  obtained  with  extremely  rapid  ordinary  gelatino- 
bromide  plates,  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  some  of  these  workers  might 
have  proved  the  fact  before  they  made  the  assertion.  He  believed,  how- 
ever,  that  the  first  practical  demonstration  of  the  possibility  of  not  only 
obtaining  orthochromatic  effects  with  ordinary  plates,  but  of  perfectly 
controlling  the  relative  action  of  the  different  spectmm  rays  so  as  to  render 
all  the  colours  in  photometrically  accurate  relation  to  each  other,  was 
made  by  himself,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1886,  in  which  year  he  showed  at  the 
Franklin  Institute  a  reproduction  of  a  high-class  chromolithograph,  the  colours 
of  which  were  more  accurately  rendered  on  an  ordinary  plate  than  in  a  photo- 
graph of  the  same  subject  made  by  Dr.  Vogel  to  prove  the  capabilities  of  his 
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then  secret  azaline  process.  Having  referred  to  various  publications  in  which 
his  communications  upon  the  subject  had  appeared,  he  proposed  to  confine 
himself  priucipally  to  an  exhibition  and  explanation  of  the  results  of  various 
experimental  tests,  any  half-dozen  of  which  he  was  prepared  to  repeat  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  paper.  His  test  object  consisted  of  six  squares  of  glass — 
white,  cobalt  blue,  signal  green,  chromium  green,  pot  yellow  reinforced  with 
brilliant  yellow  dye,  and  ruby  red — over  which  ha  had  placed  a  film  photo- 
graph of  a  geometrical  pattern  with  shaded  lines,  whicn  helped  to  make 
evident  to  the  eye  the  relative  amount  of  action  in  the  different  squares  in  the 
reproductions.  Four  photographs  of  the  test  plate  were  shown,  two  on  iso- 
chromatic  plates  with  a  screen  of  a  very  good  medium  pot  yellow  glass,  the 
third  on  an  ordinary  plate  with  Dr.  Vogel's  aurantia  colour  filter,  and  the 
fourth  on  an  ordinary  plate  through  a  very  light  colour  filter  of  naphthol 
yellow  and  multiple  yellow,  the  last-mentioned  yielding  an  almost  perfect 
result.  A  series  of  slides  was  next  shown,  for  the  purpose  of  demon- 
strating the  distribution  of  colour  sensitiveness,  and  the  relation  of  green, 
yellow,  and  red  sensitiveness  to  blue  sensitiveness  in  the  various  commercial 
orthochromatic  plates  ;  the  effect  of  exposure  on  an  ordinary  plate  with- 
out a  colour  filter,  through  medium  and  deep  chrysoidine  and  deep 
cobalt  blue  ;  and  the  efl'ect  of  exposure  of  an  isochromatic  plate  through 
a  combination  of  brilliant  yellow  and  medium  fuchsine,  and  of  a  variety 
of  plates  through  a  combination  of  naphthol  yellow  and  multiple  yellow. 
Further  slides  appeared  to  show  that  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain 
orthochromatic  photographs  on  ordinary  plates  with  exposures  not  more 
than  two  or  three  times  longer  than  was  necessary  with  one  malie  of  com- 
mercial orthochromatic  plates,  and  six  and  a  half  times  longer  than  with 
another  highly  praised  orthochromatic  plate,  but  that  160  times  longer  was 
required  than  with  certain  green  sensitive  plates  ;  these  figures,  however, 
were  modified  by  varying  conditions.  The  next  slides  were  intended  to 
show  the  uselessness  of  yellow  glasses,  and  aurine,  multiple  yellow, 
and  chrysoidine  colour  filters  with  ordinary  plates.  Aurine,  although 
represented  in  Dr.  Eder's  Handbook  as  completely  absorbing  the  blue 
end  of  the  spectrum,  was  worse  than  no  screen  at  all,  since  it  only  served 
to  reduce  the  action  in  the  green ;  multiple  yellow  was  equally  useless  ;  deep 
chrysoidine  (chrysoidine  being  also  represented  in  Dr.  Eder's  Handbook  as 
completely  absorbing  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum),  and  chromium  green, 
were  also  unsatisfactory.  Although  certain  special  colour  filters  gave  better 
results  with  ordinary  plates  than  did  yellow  glasses  with  some  well-known 
orthochromatic  plates,  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  with  suitable 
colour  filters  equally  good  results  could  be  obtained  on  orthochromatic  plates, 
with  shorter  exposures.  Some  manufacturers  of  orthochromatic  plates  did  not 
recommend  yellow  glasses,  but  supplied  very  good  dyed  colour  filters  ;  but 
Mr.  Ives  said  he  did  not  know  of  any  such  manufacturer  who  had  admitted 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  employ  specially  colour-sensitised  plates  in  order  to 
obtain  orthochromatic  photographs. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debbnham  asked  what  was  meant  by  "multiple  yellow"  and 
"brilliant  yellow  ?" 

Mr.  IvBS  Slid  he  did  not  know  himself.  He  obtained  the  dyes  under  those 
names  from  chemists  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  but  no  one  seemed  to 
know  what  they  were. 

Mr.  Dbbenham  remarked  that,  from  one  of  the  results  shown,  it  would 
appear  that  a  chromium  green  light  would  be  the  best  by  which  to  develop  iso- 
chromatic plates  ;  and 

Mr.  Ives  said  that  was  undoubtedly  the  case. 

The  Hon.  Secrbtaut  (Mr.  Chapman  Jones)  asked  whether  Mr.  Ives  got  the 
maximum  of  action  in  the  yellow  by  daylight  without  a  screen  ? 

Mr,  Ives  replied  that  it  was  only  with  special  screens  that  there  was  the 
maximum  in  the  yellow,  even  with  electric  light. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Wall,  referring  to  Mr.  Ives's  statement  that  he  differed  from  Dr. 
Kder  as  to  the  effect  of  aurine,  asked  what  aurine  Mr.  Ives  used  ?  Aurine  was 
extremely  sensitive  to  light,  and  faded  very  rapidly,  which  might  account  for 
the  difference.  He  had  himself  experimented  both  with  aurine  and  chryso- 
idine^  ami  his  results  agreed  exactly  with  those  of  Dr.  Eder.  He  fancied  that 
multiple  yellow  and  brilliant  yellow  were  mentioned  in  Benedict's  Chemistry 
of  the  Coal-tar  Colours. 

Mr.  Ives  said  he  obtained  three  samples  of  aurine,  and  used  the  yellowest. 
In  answer  to  Mr.  Bolas,  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  an  exposure  of  from  two 
to  four  times  that  required  with  an  orthochromatic  plate  would,  with  an 
ordinary  plate  and  a  suitable  screen,  yield  a  fairly  satisfactory  result. 

Mr.  Wall  asked  whether  it  was  possible  to  obtain  an  orthochromatic  effect 
on  an  ordinary  plate  without  a  screen  >. 

Mr.  Ives  said  he  knew  of  no  means  by  which  it  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Hbarson  pointed  out  that  it  was  impossible  to  follow  up  Mr.  Ives's 
investigations  if  the  dyes  to  which  he  had  referred  were  not  obtainable. 

Mr.  IVE3  promised  to  give  some  information  respecting  the  dyes  in  an 
apjpendix  to  his  paper  when  it  appeared  in  the  Society's  Journal. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmeyer  expressed  a  hope  that  Mr.  Ives  would  give  some 
attention  to  the  subject  of  dying  balsams  for  use  as  colour  filters. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  suggested  that,  in  further  experiments,  the  direct- 
vision  spectroscope  should  not  be  used ;  the  use  of  this  instrument  would 
probibly  account  for  differences  of  observation  between  Mr.  Ives  and  Mr. 

Mr.  Wall  said  he  obtained  precisely  the  same  results  with  the  direct-vision 
spectroscope  as  Dr.  Eder  got  with  two  prisms. 

Mr.  Ives  made  some  farther  remarks  upon  the  use  of  chlorophyll  and  the 
bichromate  tank,  aui  showed  a  photograph  of  a  painting  copied  by  this 
process,  and  the  mseting  closed  with  the  passing  to  him  of  a  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  for  his  paper. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
March  19,— Mr.  J.  J.  Brigginshaw  in  the  chair. 

The  following  presents  were  laid  on  the  table :   The  British  JoitBnal 
■PHOToaRiPHic  Almanac  for  1896  and  Photographic  Surveying,  by  E.  Deville. 

Mr,  W.  H.  Smith  was  proposjd  for  membership. 


Mr.  Freshwater  showed  two  more  shadowgraphs,  one  of  a  child's  foot,  with 
a  deformed  ankle,  and  one  of  his  own  foot. 

The  Traill  Taylor  Memoeial  Fund. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  made  a  statement  as  to  the  present  position  of  this 
fund,  and  drew  attention  to  a  letter  of  Mr.  Drage  in  the  photographic  press 
with  reference  to  a  proposal  that  the  Photographic  Convention  should  support 
the  same.  He  hoped  to  see  a  much  larger  sum  collected  than  at  present  to 
hand,  and  thought  no  effort  should  be  spared  until  at  least  350^.  was  obtained. 
When  it  was  remembered  that  Mr.  Traill  Taylor  had  always  been  willing  to 
give  them  information  and  aid  in  the  way  of  lectures,  he  considered  the 
members  should  feel  it  their  duty,  and  that  they  owed  it  to  his  memory,  to  see 
that  the  fund  did  not  lack  support,  and  he  proposed  therefore  that  a  subscrip- 
tion list  should  be  started  amongst  those  members  who  had  not  already  sub- 
scribed. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Smith  said  it  had  been  asked  whether  it  was  worth  while  to  turn 
a  portrait  lens  round  for  enlarging.  He  had  found  it  a  great  advantage,  and 
showed  photographs  demonstrating  this,  the  image  being  sharper  on  reversing 
the  lens. 

Copying, 

Mr.  H.  C.  Rapson  read  a  paper  on  this  subject.     [3e3  page  200.] 

The  Hon.  Secretary  had  been  much  interested  in  thepapar,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  method  of  avoiding  vibration.  He  had  seen  an  arrangement 
adopted  by  Mr.  Smith,  whose  business  premises  were  over  a  lot  of  machinery, 
and  on  the  top  floor  and  from  the  rafters  he  suspended  a  cradle  by  four  stout 
ropes,  which  carried  all  the  apparatus  for  copying,  and  he  thought  it  a  grand 
idea.  With  reference  to  the  superiority  of  the  new  lenses  for  copying  purposes, 
it  was  true  there  was  freedom  from  astigmatism,  bnt  one  was  not  bound  to  use 
a  wide  angle.  He  considered  the  old  form  of  rectilinear  gave  as  good  results, 
if  not  better,  and  thought  it  was  a  moot  question  whether  some  of  the  newer 
forms  were  superior  in  point  of  copying.  With  a  moderate  angle,  he  believed 
it  probable  that  an  older  lens  would  yield  better  results  than  the  recent  forms, 

Mr.  Smith  had  found  the  new  lenses  no  worse  than  the  old.  He  said  the 
cradle  he  used  took  off  quite  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  vibration. 

Mr.  Rapson,  in  reply  to  some  questions,  slid  he  had  given  up  the  rectilinear 
lens  in  favour  of  the  new  Goerz,  which  he  found  much  superior.  That  he  pre- 
viously used  was  a  very  good  French  rectilinear  lens  of  twelve  inch  focus.  In 
reducing  very  much,  say,  from  eighteen  inches  high  to  three  inches  high,  he 
could  not  get  perfect  definition  with  a  larger  stop  than  /-22,  while  with  the 
Goerz  he  could  get  perfect  definition  over  a  half- plate  with  full  aperture,  /-7'7. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  said  a  long  exposure  to  weak  light  was  not  the  same  as  a 
short  one  to  a  brilliant  light,  and  for  that  reason  the  newer  lense.',  which 
enabled  a  shorter  exposure  to  be  given,  would  be  advantageous,  other  things 
being  equal. 

Mr.  Rapson,  questioned  by  Mr.  Mackie,  did  not  like  isochromatic  plates 
for  copying.     He  had  found  a  difficulty  in  keeping  them  absolutely  clean. 

Mr.  Mackie  had,  on  the  contrary,  found  them  very  clean.  In  copying  old 
silver  prints  he  would  like  to  know  the  way  Mr.  Rai)son  preferred  to  light  it. 
The  difficulty  was  to  get  rid  of  the  grain. 

The  Chairman  had  also  experienced  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  grain  and 
reflection.  He  thought  the  best  way  was  to  place  the  print  a  little  to  one  side 
of  a  window. 

Mr.  Rai'SON's  studio  was  all  glass,  and  he  had  a  flood  of  light  on  all  sides, 
which  he  reflected  from  the  floor  by  a  piece  of  white  paper. 

Mr.  Mackie  preferred  a  very  oblique  source  of  light.  With  unmounted 
silver  prints  he  had  found  it  a  good  way  to  wet  and  mount  the  print  on  glass, 
backing  up  with  blotting-paper.  When  the  prints  were  stamped  on  the  back, 
however,  unless  they  were  first  removed,  these  would  show  through,  and  he 
got  rid  of  them  with  a  little  sulphite  of  soda. 

Mr.  Atkins  said  soap  and  water  would  also  remove  them. 

Mr.  Haddon  stated  that,  in  the  event  of  prints  so  mounted  being  allowed  to 
dry,  they  could  be  removed  with  a  mixture  of  a  drachm  of  hydrofluoric  acid  in 
three  or  four  ounces  of  water  without  damage. 

Mr.  Teape  had  found  it  best  to  place  the  print  between  two  sources  of  light 
rather  than  using  one  only. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  he  would  be  interested  to  hear  of  some  experientes 
with  uncorrected  lenses  for  copying.  The  thinness  of  the  glass  would  probably 
be  an  advantage. 

Mr.  Mackie  said  if  sufficient  brains  were  used  with  the  lens,  no  doubt  an 
uncorrected  one  would  answer. 

Mr.  Rapson  thought  the  advantages  would  not  be  sufficient  to  compensate 
for  the  stopping  down.  For  regularity  of  result  he  emphasised  the  timing 
of  development,  which  was  an  enormous  power.  For  copying  photographs,  he 
had  found  three  times  the  period  betweeu  the  commencement  of  dtwalopment 
and  the  appearance  of  the  image  as  sufficient. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 
March  IS, — Mr.  Crofton  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  announced  a  series  of  lectures  npon  the  chrominm 
salts,  which  would  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  on 
Friday  evenings,  commanoing  in  Easter  week. 

Mr,  Snowden  Ward  proceeded  to  deliver  his  lecture  on  the 

New  Photoqraphy, 

Mr.  Ward,  who  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Robins,  had  a  good  array  of  the 
apparatus  necessary  for  his  demonstration.  His  intensity  coil  was  made  by 
Hurst  &  Co.,  of  London,  and  is  capable  of  giving  a  six-inch  spark,  although 
he  (Mr.  Ward)  does  not  work  at  so  high  a  tension.  Secondary  batteries  are 
used  as  the  source  of  current,  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  they  can 
be  recharged  in  most  large  towns.  A  supply  of  both  old  and  new  patterns  of 
radiant  matter  tubes,  supplemented  with  Newton's  latest  device,  the  "focus  " 
tuba,  and  some  of  the  more  toy-like  electrical  apparatus  of  the  Geissler  tube 
order,  were  on  the  table  before  him.     Mr.  Ward,  in  a  few  well-chosen  fore- 
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■words,  said  his  lecture  would  be  partly  of  the  elementary  and  partly  of  the 
advanced  type— elementary  for  such  as  wanted  to  see  the  phenomena  which 
produced  the  new  results,  advanced  for  those  who  desired  to  be  acquainted 
not  only  with  the  latest  work  done,  but  with  the  side  issues  and  workings  of 
our  own  and  Continental  scientific  men.  Mr.  Ward  said  that  many  of  the 
most  recent  discoveries  were  but  the  exhumation  of  a  previous  burial,  and  that 
many  of  the  phenomena  now  noted  had  been  already  discovered  and  discarded. 
He  mentioned  that,  many  years  since,  Sir  Benjamin  Richardson  had  been  able 
to  note  the  structure  of  the  skeleton  of  a  young  thin  person  when  illuminated 
by  burning  magnesium.  Rdntgen's  discovery  was  based  upon  the  work  of 
Crookes,  Hittorf,  Lenard,  Tesla,  and  others,  who  found  that  the  high-tension 
current  in  an  almost  closed  circuit  passes  the  gap  between  the  terminals  in 
sparks  ;  but  that,  if  this  gap  be  enclosed  in  a  vacuum,  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
charge entirely  changes,  and  becomes  a  fluorescent  glow,  which  depends  for  its 
colour  upon  the  nature  of  the  residual  gases  and  the  chemical  constitution  of 
the  glass  tube  which  surrounds  the  vacuum.  As  the  vacuum  becomes  com- 
plete, the  glow  in  the  tube  practically  ceases,  and  the  glass  itself  becomes 
fluorescent.  Hittorf  and  Crookes  very  thoroughly  examined  this  phenomenon, 
and  the  latter  founded  his  theory  of  radiant  matter  thereupon.  Other  investi- 
gators found  that  the  rays  of  which  this  glow  appears  the  outward  and  visible 
sign  possess  the  potentiality  of  passing  through  substances  which  are  ordinarily 
regarded  as  opaque.  Riintgen  has  practically  demonstrated  this,  and  given 
the  fact  prominence.  Like  many  other  discoveries,  this  one  was  accidental, 
but  all  credit  is  due  to  Professor  Riintgen  for  completing  the  series  of  observa- 
tions in  the  character  and  properties  of  the  X  rays.  The  most  practical  portion 
of  Mr.  Ward's  remarks  were,  perhaps,  contained  in  his  suggestion  that,  if  a 
worker  were  content  to  use  the  older  form  of  tube,  requiring  an  exposure  of 
five  to  ten  minutes,  very  reliable  results  could  be  expected  to  ensue. 

Mr.  RoBiMS  then  made  a  radiograph  of  a  pair  of  pince-nez  in  a  wooden  case, 
and  the  developed  negative  was  shown  upon  the  lantern  screen. 

Mr.  Fr.\xk  Haes  asked  the  Club  to  express  their  gratitude  to  Mr.  Ward  for 
all  the  time  and  trouble  which  he  had  expended,  and  for  the  most  interesting 
lecture  ;  and  the  Club  did  so,  and  evinced  their  interest  in  the  matter  by  an 
interesting  discussion  of  a  somewhat  discursive  character,  in  which  Messrs. 
Cowan,  Child  Bayley,  Fry,  Bridge,  and  others  took  part. 

Questions  were  asked  as  to  the  preferential  suitability  of  fast  or  slow  plate 
films  and  paper  for  purposes  of  radiography,  the  cost  of  apparatus,  the  effect 
of  an  extra-thick  or  thin  coating  of  emulsion ;  but  the  lecturer  said  that  at 
present  there  was  nothing  like  unanimity  of  opinion  amongst  workers,  and 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  action  of  the  "tubes  "  was  so  irregular  that  the 
time  for  determining  these  other  and  more  photographic  details  had  hardly 
arrived. 

Mr.  Ward  mentioned  that  a  radiograph  had  been  made  through  a  packet 
containing  a  dozen  sheets  of  bromide  paper  upon  a  dry  plate,  and  that  an 
equally  good  image  had  been  obtained  upon  all  the  sheets  of  paper  and  upon 
the  plate  underneath. 

MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
March  12,— Mr.  F.  W.  Andrew  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members : — Messrs.  T.  M.  Brooke, 
F.  W.  Burton,  J.  Evans,  J.  H.  Holland,  S.  H.  TillBr. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Masters  exhibited  a  most  ingenious  stereoscopic  hand  camera  of 
his  own  manufacture,  embodying  many  good  features,  including  a  rising  front 
with  finder  attached,  the  mirror  oeing  an  inclined  plane  rising  or  falling  as  the 
front  is  raised  or  lowered. 

Mr.  H.  V.  Lawes  showed  some  excellent  specimens  of  objects  impressed  on 
the  sensitive  plate  by  means  of  the  X  rays,  the  work  of  Mr.  Dorman. 

Mr.  A.  Brothers,  F.R.  AS.,  then  gave  an  outline  of  a  method  of 

Photooraphinq  the  Corona  without  am  Eclipsb, 

and  illustrated  his  remarks  by  lantern  slides.  In  1860  an  expedition  was  sent 
to  Spain  in  order  to  find  whether  the  red  flames  were  of  the  sun  or  moon,  and, 
by  photographs  and  drawings  taken  while  the  moon  passed  in  front  of  the 
sun  s  disc,  it  was  found  that  they  were  of  the  sun.  SUdes  were  then  passed 
through  the  lantern  of  the  sun  s  flames  taken  without  an  eclipse  by  Mr. 
Packer,  of  Birmingham,  by  means  of  a  pinhole  camera  and  a  very  thin  sheet 
of  copper,  lead,  or  aluminium  placed  in  front  of  the  plate,  the  results  being 
very  remarkable. 

There  were  next  shown  on  the  screen  several  examples  of  the  New  Photo- 
graphy, lent  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Chapman,  and  described  by  Mr.  Brothers. 


Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club.— March  17,  Mr.  J.  W.  Coade  (Pre- 
sident) in  the  chair. — Mr.  W.  Biddell  gave  a  lantern  lecture. 

The  Monasteries  of  Essex. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  Mr.  Biddell  is  both  an  enthusiast  and  an  authority  on 
the  antiquities  of  this  country,  and  has  also  the  gift  of  interesting  his  audience, 
and  of  conveying  to  them  a  vast  amount  of  information  in  a  pleasant  manner. 
In  addition  to  well-known  abbeys  and  priories,  as  Barking,  St.  Osyth's,  Cog- 
geshall,  Stratford  Langthome,  Waltham,  Beeleigh,  &c.,  he  has  made  it  his 
business  to  search  out  all  possible  traces  of  many  less  familiar  monastic 
houses,  the  remains  of  which  have,  in  many  instances,  been  used  for  farm 
buildings  or  have  entirely  disappeared.  Besides  recent  photographs  of  ex- 
istent ruins,  Mr.  Biddell  shows  a  number  of  slides  copied  from  old  prints  and 
engravings,  thus  enhancing  the  value  and  completeness  of  his  series,  which 
well  deserved  the  attention  they  received  from  the  audience.  The  Society  have 
decided  to  hold  quarterly  competitions  open  to  all  members.  The  closing  date 
for  the  first  is  June  16,  and  the  subject  landscape.  A  bronze  medal  and 
certificates  will  be  awarded.  It  is  also  proposed  to  hold  an  exhibition  of 
members'  work  in  October  next. 

CameraClub.— Those  of  our  readers  who  attended  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Photographic  Convention  at  Shrewsbury  will  remember  a  large  frame  con- 


taining a  number  of  prints,  direct  and  enlarged,  treated  in  varioua  ways  on 
one  sheet  of  bromide  paper.  It  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Luboshez,  who  waa 
present  at  the  Shrewsbury  Exhibition  to  represent  the  Eastman  Company. 
'I'his  gentleman  gave  an  inter.'Sting  discourse  on  portraiture  at  the  Camera 
Club  last  Monday  week,  and,  as  a  demonstration  of  the 

Electbical  Apparatus  madb  by  Messrs.  Nalder  t  Harrison 

for  studio  work  was  arranged  for  the  same  evening,  the  speaker  and  the  ex- 
hibitors joined  forces  in  a  very  happy  manner,  ana,  while  several  exposnret 
were  made  under  the  reflected  beams  of  the  electric  light,  Mr.  Luboshez  wa» 
able  to  talk  of  posing,  the  various  ways  of  lighting  a  mo<lel,  and  to  demonstrate 
his  method  of  developing  the  resulting  negatives.  The  lesson  was  a  valuable 
one  to  those  who  practise  portraiture,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  thinking  of 
doin^  so  ;  hence  there  was  a  good  attendance  of  members.  'The  Nalder  k- 
Harrison  apparatus  worked  well.  It  consists  of  a  hand-fed  electric  arc  lamp, 
the  two  carbons  being  set  in  holes  pierced  in  the  sides  of  a  cup  of  white  marble- 
or  other  refractory  material,  which  becomes  heated  sufficiently  to  add  its  quot» 
of  softened  light  to  the  total  luminosity  produced.  This  cup  is  set  in  the 
focus  of  an  umbrella-like  reflector,  and  prevents  the  direct  light  from  the  white 
hot  carbons  from  reaching  the  sitter.  After  several  portraits  had  been  taken- 
of  Lord  Crawford  and  others,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  develop  the  plate.  He 
agreed  with  all  other  workers  that  little  or  nothing  can  help  ont  an  under- 
exposed negative,  it  is  a  waste  product,  for  which  no  use  can  be  found  ;  but 
he  asserted  that  an  over-exposed  plate  could  be  turned  into  a  good  negative 
provided  that  it  had  not  received  more  than  100  times  the  normal  amount  of 
exposure.  Acting  on  the  presumption  that  a  plate  was  much  overdone  in  the- 
matter  of  light  access,  he  would  proceed  to  develop  it  in  the  most  tentative 
manner,  using  a  very  much  diluted  agent— be  it  pyro,  metol,  or  anything  else 
— until  the  image  appeared.  He  could  now  tell,  by  its  behaviour,  how  to- 
proceed.  If  ft  showed  signs  of  over-exposure,  it  was  immediately  placed  in  a 
one  per  cent,  solution  of  bromide,  and  allowed  to  remain  soaking  therein  for 
about  five  minutes.  The  development  of  the  plate  is  then  proceeded  with 
warily,  and,  should  there  be  a.tjireatened  want  of  density,  the  developer  alone 
— i.e. ,  without  accelerator  or  retarder — is  applied  to  the  plate  until  the  required 
result  is  brought  about.  If  this  method  be  carefully  followed,  any  amount  of 
density  can  be  obtained  on  a  plate  which  otherwise,  in  consequence  of  over- 
exposure, would  be  thin,  flat,  and  in  every  way  unprofitable.  Several  excel- 
lent Riintgen  pictures  of  hands,  feet,  &c.',  have  recently  been  taken  at  the 
Club  under  the  able  manipulation  of  Mr.  Powles,  of  the  Electrical  Standard- ' 
ising  Institute,  Faraday  House. 

Croydon  Microscopical  and  Natural  Hietorjr   Society   (Fhotograpble 

Section).— March  20. — A  numerous  and  appreciative  audience  assembled  at 
the  School  of  Art  room.  Public  Hall,  to  witness  the  final  lantern  exhibition  of 
the  season.  The  first  part  of  the  programme  was  devoted  to  members'  slides.. 
Mr.  A.  Roods  contributed  an  excellent  series  of  views  of  Hartfield,  Groom- 
bridge  Place,  Lingfleld,  Oxted,  Godstone,  and  Lewes.  Mr.  Alfred  Underiiil) 
followed  with  a  collection  of  photographs  of  Croydon,  Beddington ;  snap-shot 
street  scenes,  views  of  the  Tower  Bridge  and  river  Tliames ;  also  pictures  of 
Guildford,  Dorking,  and  Ramsgate.  Mr.  Hoole,  of  Sutton,  shoived  a  number  of 
fine  slides  of  the  Norfolk  Broads,  &c.,  which  were  deservedly  admired.  The 
second  part  consisted  of  a  short  paper  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Baldock,  F.C.9.,  od 
Professor  Riintgen's  X  rays,  illustrated  by  diagrams  made  by  himself  and 
slides  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Campbell  Swinton. 

DulwlchPhotographlc  Society.— Marchn.—TheCommitteeharingaccepted, 
with  great  regret,  the  resignation  of  Mr.  B.  Beer,  the  Hon.  Secretary  owing  to 
pressure  of  business,  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Ellis,  one  of  the  founders,  was  unanimously 
elected  to  fill  that  post  pro  tem.  Two  new  members  were  elected  and  three 
more  proposed  (among  the  latter  a  photographic  chemist),  the  members  pro- 
ceeded to  the  last  Exhibition  this  season  of  their  lantern  slides,  to  which  a  large 
number  of  visitors  were  admitted.  A  new  member  (Mr.  Mitchell )  was  applandedi 
for  a  pretty  scene  from  Ladywell  Recreation-ground,  one  of  SVintlsor  CasUe^ 
and  also  a  pleasing  slide  of  Efyusford.  Mr.  Beer's  slides  of  Kingsgate  Castle,. 
Broadstairs  Pier,  and  Ramsgate  Harbour  were  much  praised,  as  were  Mr.  Gi 
K  Smith's  views  of  Hastings  Castle.  Mr.  H.  Jackson's  views  of  Old  Champion- 
Hill  Station  (now  East  Dulwich),  Lock  House,  Sunbury  and  Marlow  Chords 
were  most  effective,  also  the  slides  of  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Ellis,  who  exhibited 
portraits  of  different  members  and  views  of  river  scenes,  &c.  The  Society 
would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  those  wishing  to  become  members.  Address 
Herbert  J.  Ellis,  Constitutional  Club,  East  Dulwich-grove,  S.E. 

North  Middlesex  PhotograpUc  Society.— March  16.— Mr.  H.  Stuabt 
gave  a  paper  on 

Enlarged  Paper  Negatives. 

He  told  how  paper  negatives  were  made  long  before  glass  plates  were  in  use  ; 
but,  whereas  the  exposures  for  landscapes  then  necessary  ran  into  hours,  it  waa 
very  different  now.  He  used  mostly  Ilford  smooth  slow  bromide  paper  for 
the  enlarged  negatives,  placed  in  the  dark  slide  of  an  enlarging  camera,  the 
paper  backed  up  by  cardboard  or  glass  to  keep  it  flat.  The  paper  print  to  be 
enlarged  from  was  fixed  on  a  sliding  screen  in  front  of  the  camera,  with  a  piece 
of  glass  superimposed  to  keep  it  in  position.  This  was  exposed  to  daylight  for 
a,bout  ten  minutes  in  summer  to  an  hour  or  more  in  winter,  according  to  the 
light.  It  could  be  developed  as  an  ordinary  bromide  print,  but  carried 
further,  and  could  be  intensified  if  necessary.  He  showed  numerous  negatives 
and  prints  therefrom  in  carbon,  bromide,  and  silver,  some  from  waxed  nega- 
tives, and  others  from  unwaxed.  The  carbon  process  seemed  best  suited  to  tne 
negatives,  as  the  slight  grain  was  less  apparent  than  with  the  other  processes. 
The  paper  provoked  some  discussion  as  to  the  advisability  or  otherwise  of 
waxing,  except  in  the  case  when  quickness  of  printing  was  necessary,  and 
various  mediums  were  recommended. 

Putney  Photographic  Society.— March  18,  Dr.  Cuthbert  Wyman  presided. 
— The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  lantern-slide  competition  which  should 
have  taken  place  that  evening  had  been  unavoidably  postponed  to  April  29,  on 
which  occasion  Col.  Gale,  F.R.P.S.,  has  kindly  consented  to  act  as  Judge.  The 
subject  of  the  evening  being  "lantern-slide  making,"  Mr.  W.  C.  Pluik  pro- 
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■ceeded  to  explain  the  whole  process,  and  described  the  necessary  apparatus  for 
making  slides  by  contact  and  reduction,  after  which  Mr.  Wm.  Martin  (Hon. 
Secretary)  exposed  and  developed  some  lantern  plates  which  were  then  passed 
through  the  lantern,  and  slides  by  Messrs.  Colebrook  and  Staunton  were  also 
«hown.  Mr.  P.  T.  Beeson  gave  some  useful  hints  on  this  subject  during  the 
discussion  that  followed. 

Blchmond  Camera  Club.— On  Monday,  the  16th  inst.,  the  Richmond 
•Cameri  Club  gave  an  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  before  the  Richmond 
Atheoseumj  an  old-established  local  institution.  The  evening,  which  was 
further  enlivened  by  recitations  and  music,  passed  off  very  successfully.     The 

Programme  of  the  photographic  portion  of  the  entertainment  was  as  follows  : 
,  Some  French  cities  and  Ceylon,  twenty-four  slides  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Gibson. 
■2.  Local  views,  six  slides  by  Mr.  F.  Neville.  3.  Seaside  views,  eight  slides  by 
Mr.  P.  Bonis.  4.  English  scenery,  seventeen  slides  by  Mr.  G.  Ardaseer.  5. 
Pompeii,  twenty-four  slides  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Davis.  6.  Miscellaneous,  six  slides 
by  Mr.  H.  A.  Dimsdale,  eieht  slides  by  Mr.  R.  SkoneJames,  and  twelve  slides 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Williams.  7.  The  Land  of  the  Broads,  fifteen  slides  by  Mr. 
C.  J.  M.  Child.  8.  Richmond  (Yorks),  eighteen  slides  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Hilditch. 
■9.  Spanish  scenes,  twelve  slides  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Pureell.  10.  Granada  and  the 
Alhambra,  twenty-four  slides  by  Mr.  F.  P.  Cembrano,  junr. 

Bradford  Photographic  Society.— March  19.— Mr.  Cecil  Wbay,  A.M.E.E., 
gawe  a  popular  lecture,  entitled 

PHOXOORAPHS,  KINETOSOOPES,  and  the  KmSTOGRAPH. 

Mr.  Wriy  divided  his  lecture  into  two  parts,  the  first  being  devoted  to  the 
rapid  advancement  of  these  inventions,  and  a  clear  explanation  of  the  different 
apparatus.  The  second  part  was  devoted  to  the  practical  demonstration  of  the 
^jommercial  Eiison-BjU  phonograph  as  used  in  lieu  of  a  .«hort  hand  clerk. 
Musical  records,  songs,  whistling  solos,  and  recitations  were  rendered,  and  a 
recitation  by  one  of  the  members  present  was  taken  into  the  phonograph  and 
repeated  by  the  instrument,  to  the  amusement  of  all  present.  At  the  close  a 
"hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Wray  for  his  very  instructive  and 
entertaining  lecture,  which  he  brieliy  acknowledged,  and  promised  as  soon  as 
he  had  completed  a  kinetograph,  which  he  had  in  course  of  construction,  he 
would  be  pleased  to  give  a  demonstration  with  it  before  the  Society,  thus 
enabling  a  roomful  of  people  to  see  on  a  lantern  screen  moving  pictures,  the 
same  as  those  in  the  kinetoscope,  but  on  a  larger  scale. 

Derby  Photographic  Society. — March  17,  Mr.  A.  B.  Hamilton  in  the 
■chair. — Mr.  Harold  Bakeb,  of  Birmingham,  gave  a  lantern  lecture  on  the 

Avon  Valley, 

and  the  lecture  was  illustrated  by  considerably  over  100  slides  of  a  very  high 
•order  of  merit,  itr.  Baker  dealt  in  a  very  interesting  manner  with  the  natural 
and  archiEological  features  of  the  district,  the  views  of  the  river  scenes,  the 
church  interiors,  and  the  old  monuments  shown  on  the  screen  being  deservedly 
^appreciated.  The  concluding  meeting  of  the  winter  session  will  be  held  on 
April  1,  when  a  paper  by  Mr.  F.  L.  Pither,  entitled  Notes  on  Landscapes,  will 
be  read. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.— A  lecture  was  delivered 
"by  Mr.  Eadweaud  Muybuidgb  in  the  City  Hall,  Eberle-street,  on  the  19th 
inst.,  in  connexion  with  the  above  Association.    The  subject  of  the  lecture  was 

The  Motion  of  the  Horsk  and  other  Animals  in  Nature  and  in  Art. 

Mr.  Muybridge  described  in  detail  the  various  movements  which  make  up  the 
-canter,  trot,  gallop,  and  other  movements  of  the  horse,  and  illustrated  his 
remarks  by  an  admirable  seriies  of  photographs  exhibited  by  the  oxyhydrogen 
light. 

Moseley  and  District  Photographic  Society.— March  20,  Captain  Davidson 
>(Vioe-President)  in  the  chair. — Mr  Adams  was  enrolled  as  a  member.  The 
Hon.  Secretary  passed  round  for  inspection  a  print  showing  spotty  markings 
all  over,  and  asked  for  suggestions  as  to  the  cause.  Several  likely  causes 
were  suKgested,  and  amongst  them  "  the  iufluence  of  unevenly  mixed  emulsion 
on  the  P.O. P."  The  Secretary  then  stated  that  all  were  wrong,  and  it  was 
■caused  by  the  negative  (a  thin  one)  during  printing  having  raindrops  on  the 
glass  of  the  printing  frame.  Ciptain  Davidson  suggested  they  had  been  had 
•on  toast.     Dr.  Radcliffb  then  delivered  his  excellent  lecture  on 

Home  Porthaitore. 

He  remarked  that,  no  doubt,  the  amateur  would  be  tempted  at  some  time  or 
other  to  take  portraits  of  his  friends  and  relations,  and  it  was  quite  possible 
and  even  probable  by  so  doing  to  make  them  enemies  for  life.  Different  to 
the  landscape,  &c.,  the  subject  and  lighting  was  quite  under  control  of  the 
operator,  if  he  had  a  few  accessories  for  regulating  the  light.  He  gave 
•diagrams  for  lighting  the  room  of  one  and  two  windows,  and  stating  the  best 
single  window  was  that  known  as  a  bay  window.  He  suggested  that  a 
graduated  background  would  often  be  very  advantageous  in  many  cases, 
'bringing  into  greater  prominence  the  lighting  on  the  face.  What  made  him 
take  more  to  portraiture  than  other  branches  of  the  art  was  the  fact  that  he 
had  early  learned  the  art  of  retouching — not  excessive  retouching  as  practised 
by  professionals,  but  just  evening  up  of  the  irregularities  caused  by  the 
different  actinic  colours  of  the  flesh  and  photographic  exaggerations.  Many 
and  useful  were  the  hints  given,  and  highly  were  they  appreciate!!  by  the 
members  present.  The  Hon.  Secretary  then  made  a  few  remarks  respecting 
various  points  that  had  been  raised,  and  made  a  few  further  suggestions  which 
he  thought  might  be  useful  to  the  beginner  or  home  portraitist.  '  Mr. 
Williams  then  said  that  he  thought  it  quite  unnecessary  to  make  comments 
on  what  the  lecturer  had  said,  and  thought  it  very  presumptuous  of  the  Hon. 
Secretary  to  take  upon  himself  the  criticism  and  discussion  of  the  paper  Dr. 
Radcliffe  had  so  kindly  given.  The  Hon.  Secretary  then  called  attention  to 
a  by  law  which  asked  for  comment,  criticism,  and  discussion,  and  stated  that 
he  thought  the  greatest  benefit  to  a  Society  would  accrue  from  free  and 
unrestrained  criticism.     He  was  sorry  if  he  had  not  paid  sufficient  deference 


to  the  lecturer,  for  he  felt  that  the  greatest  praise  was  due  to  the  lecturer.  Dr.  _ 
Radcliffe,  for  his  very  excellent  and  instructive  lecture,  and  proposed  as  a  vote 
of  thanks  that  the  lecturer  take  the  fullest  and  most  sincere  thanks  of  an 
interested  and  instructive  meeting.     Mr.  Williams  seconded. 

Glasgow  an!  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Photographic  Association.— 

March  16.— Mr.  Stewart  Smith  lectured  on 

The  Rontgbn  Rays  and  How  to  Use  Them. 

He  pointed  out  what  Profefsor  Runtgen  had  discovered,  and  indicated  some  of 
the  probable  applications  of  the  rays.  After  describing  some  of  the  more 
remarkable  phenomena  which  have  been  observed,  he  snowed  Crookes'  and 
other  fonns  of  vacuum  tubes  in  action,  and  explained  the  method  of  making 
exposures.  At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Smith's  paper.  Dr.  John  MacIntyrb 
made  some  remarks  on  the  subject,  and  referred  to  the  cryptoscope,  which  he 
thought  would  be  largely  used  for  surgical  work,  although  the  photographic 
method  would  also  have  its  place.  He  said  that,  although  not  at  liberty  to 
make  any  definite  statement,  he  had  information  which  led  him  to  expect  an 
important  development  of  the  cryptoscope  within  a  few  days.  Dr.  Maclntyre 
then  showed  on  the  lantern  screen  a  number  of  his  results,  including  human 
hands,  feet,  elbow  and  ankle  joints  ;  fish  and  frog,  showing  the  skeleton  very 
distinctly  ;  also  an  interesting  case,  in  which  unsuspected  disease  of  the  bone 
had  been  found  while  searching  for  an  embedded  needle.  He  pointed  out 
that  in  many  oases  the  structure  of  bone  was  clearly  shown. 
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THE  TRAILL  TAYLOR  MEMORIAL  FUND. 
To  the  Editobs. 

Gknilbmen,— Mr.  E.  P.  Drage,  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Convention,  has  recently  drawn  attention  in  the  press  to  the 
Traill  Taylor  Memorial  Fund,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  photo- 
graphic societies  will  do  their  best  to  promote  this  good  cause. 

As  the  Secretary  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Associa- 
tion, I  beg  through  your  columns  to  appeal  to  my  brother  Secretaries 
throughout  the  country,  and  ask  them  and  every  member  of  a  photo- 
graphic society,  who  knew  the  late  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor,  either  personallly, 
or  through  his  writings,  to  give  this  fund  earnest  and  active  support. 
The  Commiitee  have  collected  nearly  200(.,  but  this  sum  is  quite 
inadequate  to  accomplish  the  purpose  they  have  in  view — the  endow- 
ment of  a  lectureship. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  the  fund  should  be  increased  hy  smaller 
donations  in  large  number,  and  the  photographic  societies  are  the  best 
centres  at  which  subscription  lists  could  be  opened.  There  are  nearly 
300  societies,  and  if  each  Secretary  would  open  a  list  for  small  donations, 
as  we  have  done  at  the  London  and  Provincial,  adding  to  it,  if  possible,  a 
subscription  from  the  Society  collectively,  it  is  certain  that  sufficient 
funds  could  be  raised  to  make  the  Traill  Taylor  Lectureship  of  such 
importance,  that  men  of  high  scientific  ability  and  art  training  would 
esteem  it  an  honour  to  give  these  lectures.  Such  a  stimulus  to  photo- 
graphy is  greatly  needed  in  this  country,  where  we  look  to  public  or 
private  appreciation  to  do  that  which  in  many  other  countries  is  done  by 
the  State. 

Ever  willing  to  give  advice  and  that  of  the  best,  because  of  his  great 
experience  and  sound  judgment ;  ever  ready  to  promote  a  worthy  photo- 
graphic movement ;  ever  ready  to  help  a  society,  or  a  brother  photo- 
grapher, Traill  Taylor  was  one  of  the  most  useful  men  of  his  time. 
Those  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him  must  feel  how  well  deserved 
is  this  tribute  to  his  memory,  and  to  those  especially  would  I  appeal  to 
bring  this  fund  under  the  notice  of  the  societies  to  whi:h  they  may 
belong. 
By  such  means  only  can  success  be  ensured. — I  am,  yours,  &a., 
88,  Evering-road,  N.  Philip  EvbriM. 


KINETOSCOPT  ON  THE  SCREEN. 

To  the  Editors. 

■  Gentlemen, — Referring  to  Mr.  Acres'  letter  in  yours  of  the  13th,  stating 
that  "  a  certain  individual  had  advertised  himself  as  being  sole  manufac- 
turer of  these  films,"  and  giving  the  impression  that  the  successful  mana- 
facture  in  England  was  due  to  Mr.  Acres  alone,  it  is  due  to  me  to  state 
exactly  what  occurred,  leaving  your  readers  to  form  their  own  judgment. 
In  December  189-t  I  was  manufacturing  kinetosoopes,  and  my  friend, 
Mr.  S.,  suggested  that  it  I  would  construct  a  camera  for  taking  the  films 
he  would  introduce  me  to  Mr.  Acres,  who  could  undertake  the  photo- 
graphy. On  February  4  Mr.  Acres  called  at  my  works,  and  agreed  that, 
if  I  constructed  the  camera  and  tools  at  my  own  risk  and  expense,  he 
would  use  it  for  taking  films  for  me  solely.  Healso  handed  me  a  sketch 
of  an  apparatus  for  photographic  printing,  and  suggested  that  some  of 
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the  actions  of  this  might  be  utilised  for  the  camera.  I  pointed  oat  that 
this  coald  scarcely  be  done,  and  of  seven  mechanical  motions  embodied 
two  were  abandoned,  and  the  remainder  replaced  by  different  actions 
suggested  by  Mr.  S.  and  myself,  only  one  unimportant  piece  being 
retained. 

On  February  5  and  6,  1895, 1  designed  and  constructed  (with  the  co- 
operation of  Mr.  S.)  a  working  model.  By  March  16  I  had  made  drawings 
of,  and  Bnished,  a  complete  kinetograph,  for  which  Mr.  Acres  found  a 
lens,  but  in  designing  the  mechanism  of  which  he  took  no  part.  Before 
this  was  finished,  Mr.  Acres  verbally  undertook  to  share  the  patent  with 
me.  After  the'  kinetograph  was  tried  and  found  satisfactory,  Mr.  Acres 
said  he  withdrew  from  this  undertaking,  and  stated  that  he  wonld  pur- 
chase the  camera,  but  claimed  that  he  had  a  right  to  patent  it  himself. 

On  March  28,  finding  that  Mr.  Acres  insisted  on  this,  and  that  during 
the  delay  the  demand  for  films  was  rapidly  falling  off,  1  gave  in  upon  this 
point,  Mr.  Acres  signing  an  agreement  to  produce  films  for  me  for  a  term 
of  years  from  that  date,  and  on  March  30  our  first  saleable  picture — viz., 
The  Boat  Race — was  taken. 

On  July  12,  1895,  Mr.  Acres  stated  that  he  was  no  longer  in  a  position 
to  make  films  without  being  financed,  and  the  agreement  was  cancelled 
on  his  paying  for  the  outfit  and  compensation.  Since  then  I  have  con- 
structed a  kinetograph  on  an  entirely  new  principle,  which  enables  me  to 
obtain  increased  accuracy  in  the  manufacture  of  the  films. — I  am, 
yours,  <Sjc.,  BoBii  W.  Paul. 

44,  Hatton-garden,  London,  E.C.,  March  17,  1896. 

P.S. — Referring  to  the  second  paragraph  of  Mr.  Acres'  letter,  I  have 
submitted  the  matter  for  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton,  Q.C., 
with  the  following  result : — 

1.  Mr.  Moulton  is  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Friese  Green's  patent  is 
limited  to  the  actual  details  of  working  described  by  him,  in  conjunction 
with  the  use  of  the  double  lantern,  none  of  which  I,  in  any  way,  embody 
in  my  system. 

2.  Having  submitted  to  Mr.  Moulton  the  specifications  of  all  kineto- 
scope  projection  apparatus,  he  states  that  my  apparatus  in  no  way 
infringes  upon  any  of  these. 

PHOTO-CHROMOSCOPES. 
To  the  Editobs. 

Gkntlbmen, — Mr.  Ives's  ideas  of  "  fair  "  and  "  courteous  "  language,  as 
expressed  in  his  last  letter,  appear  to  me  to  be  somewhat  hazy.  I  would 
remind  him  that  the  whole  of  the  present  correspondence  has  been  neces- 
sitated by  his  use  of  unconrteous  language  and  thinly  veiled  innuendo. 

A  very  good  example  of  his  methods  occurs  in  this  last  letter  of  his, 
when  he  attempts  to  reconcile  his  former  contradictory  assertions  by 
having  recourse  to  Jesuitical  sophistry  to  define  the  difference  between 
insinuating  that  I  copied  his  instrument  and  actually  saying  that  I  did 
so.  Unfortunately  for  himself,  he  destroys  this  metaphysical  fabric,  and 
appears  in  his  true  colours  in  the  latter  part  of  his  letter,  where  he  not 
only  charges  me  with  copying  his  apparatus,  but  says  any  improvements 
I  claim  in  my  own  instrument  are  merely  "  tricks  "  with  the  "  deliberate 
intention  of  getting  around  "  his  patent. 

Let  me  inform  Mr.  Ives  that  this  species  of  "  courteous  "  argument  is 
no  proof,  besides  being  unworthy  of  a  gentleman,  either  posing  as  a 
scientist  or  "  puffing  "  a  patent,  and  is  likewise  an  insult  to  your  readers, 
to  most  of  wliom  I  am,  perhaps,  better  known  by  reputation  than  Mr. 
Ives. 

This  is  the  language,  and  those  are  the  tactics  he  has  employed 
throughout  the  discussion,  and  he  has  no  one  but  himself  to  thank  if  he 
finds  himself  reduced  to  the  whine  which  terminates  his  last  letter,  after 
having  so  loudly  claimed  everything  connected  with  colour  photography. 

Mr.  Ives's  copious  extracts  from  U.S.  specifications  (which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  British  patents)  may  serve  the  purpose  of  a  cheap  advertise- 
ment, but  they  certainly  do  not  prove  my  invention  to  be  his,  nor  disprove 
my  former  description  of  his  preposterous  claims  and  his  misleading 
statements. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  essential  points  of  his  patent  claims,  as  itali- 
cised by  himself.  Does  he  mean  to  say  that  he  claims,  "  by  priority  of 
invention,"  the  inclination  of  mirrors  at  an  angle  of  45°  either  to  a  vertical 
or  a  horizontal  plane  ?  If  this  is  so — and  he  emphasises  this  point— it 
appears  to  me  an  example  of  either  absolnte  ignorance  or  downright 
arrogance. 

Again,  he  emphasises  by  italics  "  means  for  varying  the  angle  of  such 
instrument,"  &c.,  and  would  have  us  accept  this  as  one  of  the  brilliant 
points  of  his  apparatus.  A  reference  to  his  specification  will  reveal  in 
this  original  (?)  "  means  "  our  old  friend  the  camera  strut,  a  method 
which  has  been  applied  to  every  piece  of  inclined  apparatus  yeaurs  before 
Mr.  Ives  was  born. 

As  for  the  third  paragraph  Mr.  Ives  considers  important  enough  to 
italicise,  it  appears  to  me  a  most  invidious  task  to  determine  whether  he 
claims  to  have  invented  a  window,  a  light  sky,  or  the  angles  of  illumi- 
nation ! 

When  Mr.  Ives  so  "  courteously"  insinuated  that  my  instrument  was 
his  own  "  with  differences  of  detail  only,"  I  asked  what  was  his  apparatus 
but  the  labours  of  others  modified  to  suit  his  fancy  ?  Mr.  Ives  has  care- 
fully avoided  answering  this,  and  I  think  it  would  interest  yoor  readers 


to  illustrate  my  meaning  in  one  or  two  points.  I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Ive*' 
for  calling  attention  to  Cros'g  specification  of  November,  1888,  as  it  veij 
materially  helps  us  in  such  an  examination.  After  reading  this  it  seemt- 
difficult  to  imagine  how  Mr.  Ives  can  pretend  to  uphold  his  sweeping 
claims  in  the  face  of  a  patent  which  eontains  the  whole  essence  of  bia 
photo-chromoEcope,  and  dates  so  many  years  before  him.  Neither  space 
nor  time  permits  of  my  publishing  the  drawings  from  this  interesting 
document,  but  I  would  advise  every  interested  reader  to  obtain  a  copy 
and  judge  for  himself.  Suffice  it  to  say,  but  for  the  introduction  of  hi» 
much-vaunted  coloured  reflectors,  and  putting  the  instrument  on  its  side, 
with  some  other  "  differences  of  detail  only,"  there  is  a  most  remarkable- 
resemblance  between  Cros'g  apparatus  euid  Ives's  photo-chromoscope 
camera. 

Now  as  to  some  other  of  Mr,  Ives's  claims,  "  the  results  of  his  honest 
labour."  Take,  for  instance,  his  oft-repeated  claim  to  be  the  originator 
of  the  principle  of  producing  the  three-colour  records  by  means  of  the 
various  rays  which  go  to  produce  the  colour  sensations — a  principle 
which  he  has  loudly  proclaimed  as  his  own  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  This  claim  is  unfounded ;  the  entire  principle  was  fully 
and  minutely  described  by  M.  Du  Hauron  in  a  communication  to  the 
Soci6t6  d' Agriculture,  Sciences  et  Arts  d'Agen,  on  September  6,  1875. 

Also  in  the  same  communication  appear  full  particulars  of  the  method 
of  producing  colour  transparencies  by  superimposed  coloured  gelatine 
films,  a  process  which  Mr.  Ives  claims  as  his  own  "  by  priority  of 
invention,"  &c.,  and  the  use  of  a  modification  and  improvement  on- 
such  by  MM.  Lumi^re  he  pnblicly  described  at  the  Photographic  Club 
as  "  a  pure  steal "  from  him. 

Again,  the  principle  o^  taking  the  three  negatives  simultaneously, 
which  he  deliberately  tries  to  construe  me  into  acknowledging  as  his,  i» 
not  his  at  all,  but  may  be  found  in  M.  Cros's  specification,  and  is  fully 
disclosed  by  him  long  before  the  date  of  Mr.  Ives's  triumphs  (?)  at  the 
Franklin  Institute  in  Philadelphia. 

As  for  the  question  of  semi-transparent  silvered  mirrors  and  Mr.  Ives's 
evident  anxiety  to  get  me  to  yield  him  the  priority  in  those,  I  consider 
the  "trick"  too  transparent  for  your  readers.  A  reference  to  the  con- 
text, and  the  mere  presence  of  a  note  of  interrogation  after  the  words 
"  his  own  (?)  "  (p.  174),  would  surely  be  sufficient  to  convince  a  person  of 
ordinary  intelligence  of  the  ironical  vein  in  which  it  was  written,  unless, 
like  Mr.  Ives,  he  had  an  axe  to  grind. 

It  is  not  true  that  partially  silvered  mirrors  have  ever  been  used  by 
Mr.  Ives,  or  even  suggested  by  him,  for  the  purpose  for  which  I  employ 
them,  as  described  in  my  specification — i.e.,  not  only  to  avoid  double 
outlines,  but  to  have  the  reflecting  surfaces  so  prepared  as  to  accord 
each  negative  its  proper  proportion  of  light.  I  challenge  Mr.  Ives  to 
prove  that  he  was  even  aware,  before  he  saw  my  camera,  that  such 
silvered  mirrors  could  be  made  or  used  for  those  purposes.  I  do  not 
forget  what  he  said  when  he  saw  them  for  the  first  time  in  my  camera. 
As  for  his  sneer,  that  improvements  in  such  mirrors  have  not  originated 
from  me,  I  can  honestly  claim  that  those  I  make  are  done  by  my  own 
method  for  my  own  purpses,  which  is  considerably  more  than  Mr.  Ive» 
can  say  as  to  improvements  in  platinised  mirrors,  real  or  fancied. 

It  seems  to  me,  the  more  one  examines  Mr.  Ives's  claims,  the  more  are 
they  open  to  objection,  and  I  imagine,  if  he  submits  them  to  a  legal  test, 
which,  after  his  "courteous"  letter  in  your  last,  seems  the  most 
manly  course  to  follow,  he  will  have  to  disclaim  so  much  of  his  "  honest 
labour  "  that  there  will  be  nothing  left  worth  fighting  for. 

Touching  his  brilliant  (?)idea  <S  the  reason  for  my  challenging  him  to 
try  to  prove  his  claims  by  opposing  my  patent,  he  evidently  considers  it 
better  to  obtain  a  cheap  advertisement  by  prolonging  the  correspondence 
than  submit  his  case  to  a  true  test.  Your  readers  can  have  little  interest  in  a 
patent  wrangle,  and  must  be  wearied  of  reiterated  claims,  and  this,  as  I^ 
stated  before,  is  my  sole  reason  for  challenging  Mr.  Ives  to  prove  his 
words.  Surely  his  "  patent  attorney,"  who  seems  so  smart  in  evading 
"tricks,"  was  competent  to  advise  Mr.  Ives  that  the  jjowers  of  the 
Comptroller  are  not  so  limited  as  he  would  like  the  public  to  believe,  and. 
that  there  is  an  appeal  from  him  to  the  English  Courts,  where  he  will 
find  full  justice  for  all  his  claims. 

His  reference  to  the  French  patent  appears  to  me,  to  say  the  least, 
most  unfortunate,  after  M.  Nachet's  denouncement  of  it  on  page  125, 
and,  for  all  I  know,  his  Austrian  claims  may  be  in  the  same  list 

lam  quite  unscared  by  any  "bogey"  Mr.  Ives  may  raise  to  depre- 
ciate the  value  of  my  instrument,  or  frighten  purchasers.  As  for  my 
methods  being  "retrograde,"  "useless,"  &c.,  permit  me  to  inform  bim- 
that  the  public  are  better  judges  of  this  than  he  can  possibly  be,  while 
"puffing"  his  own  apparatus.  It  would  be  much  wiser  for  him  not 
to  proclaim  the  superiority  of  his  patent  rights  and  the  uselessnesa- 
of  mine  until  he  has  legally  had  them  so  decided. 

To  sum  up,  I  do  not  employ  Mr.  Ives's  ideas,  nor  do  I  wish  to  make- 
his  photo-chromoscope,  neither  do  I  intend  to  allow  him  to  mak    my 
apparatus,  which  I  think  far  better  than  his.     It  will  rest  with    tlie 
pubUo  to  decide  between  them.    I  will  take  all  the  risk  of  Mr.  Ives's 
pretended  "  priority  of  invention,"  &o.,  and,  if  he  attempts  to  interfere, 
or  even  threatens  to  interfere,  with  the  manufacture  and  ssSe  of  my  appa- 
ratus, I  will  compel  him  to  submit  his  claims  to  the  proper  legal  tests  as- 
provided  by  our  legislature. 
What  more  remains  to  be  said  i — I  am,  yoorSr  <&c-., 
March  23,  1896.  B.  J.  Edwabds. 
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CHLOROPHYLL. 
To  the  EoiTOBS. 

GentlemEk,— In  view  of  the  inquiry  of  "  W.  H.  G."  (p.  184),  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  have  not  used  or  recommended  chlorophyll 
as  a  colour-aensitiser  for  several  years,  because,  owing  to  its  gummy 
nature,  it  does  not  act  well  upon  the  gelatine  dry  plates  now  bo  universally 
employed  in  photography.  It  is  the  best  colonrsenBitieer  for  coUodio- 
bromide  emulsion,  but  one  of  the  poorest  for  gelatine  emulsion  plates. 

I  achieved  remarlcable  practical  success  with  chloroj  hy'l  from  leaves 
of  "  blue  myrtle,"  otherwise  "  periwinkle,"  or  Vinca  mh.or  (very  common 
in  America),  after  obtaining  only  very  weak  effects  with  chlorophyll  from 
other  sources.  Strong,  dark-coloured  solutions  were  easily  made,  with 
alcohol,  in  a  few  minutes,  and  showed  more  absorption  in  the  yellow  and 
green  of  the  spectrum  than  other  chlorophyll  solutions.  It  sensitised 
strongly  for  all  colours,  but  the  plates  had  to  be  prepared  in  a  particular 
way,  and  exposed  icet.  Fresh  chlorophyll  from  growing  leaves,  gathered 
in  early  summer,  gave  three  or  four  times  greater  sensitiveness  than 
chlordphyll  which  was  preserved  in  solution  by  the  addition  of  zinc 
powder. 

Although  no  method  of  orthochromatio  photography  can  give  better 
■results,  as  good  results  can  now  be  obtained  with  less  trouble  by  em- 
ploying commercial  gelatine-bromide  plates  (orthochromatio  or  "  ordi- 
nary ")  with  special  colour  screens. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  F.  E.  Ives. 

2-i,  Southwick-street,  Hyde  Park,  W.,  March  20,  1896. 


THE  ARTIGUE  PEOCESS. 
To  the  Editors. 

OiNTLEMEK, — I  thought  that  Mr,  Maskell  was  in  no  particular  hurry  as 
'  to  this  matter,  as  there  was  an  interval  of  about  seven  weeks  between  the 
publication  of  my  article  and  his  remarks  upon  it.  However,  I  had 
already  begun  to  write  a  few  further  notes  before  I  saw  his  letter  of  last 
week.  These  will,  doubtless,  be  published  in  the  same  journal  as  my  first 
observations  on  the  process. 

Kindly  allow  me  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  Mr.  Haskell's  supposi- 
tion that  "Dogberry  "  and  I  are  one  is  not  correct.  I  have  not  even  the 
■pleasure  of  knowing  who  "  Dogberry  "  is. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Ealing,  W.  Chapman  Jones. 


To  the  Editors. 


Gentlemen, — The  discussions  on  the  carbon  processes  without  transfer 

•will  never  finish  if  your  contributors  continue  to  make  such  confusion 
between  the  Artigue  process  and  the  biohromated  gum  process.  They 
are  both  founded  on  the  same  principle,  but  the  nature  of  the  film  and 
its  preparations  differ  widely  in  both  cases.  So,  when  Mr.  Pounoy  talks 
about  the  directions  given  by  Mr.  Maskell  to  Mr.  Benington  as  to  sensi- 

'  tive  coating,  and  uses  these  directions  as  a  proof  that  the  Artigue  pro- 
cess has  been  discovered  by  his  father,  he  is  quite  in  the  wrong,  for  Mr. 
Maskell's  directions  to  Mr.  Benington  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Artigue  process,  but  were  applied  to  the  bichromated  gum  process. 
There  are  directions  to  be  given  about  the  coating  of  Artigue  paper,  for 

'  the  simple  reason  that  this  paper  is  sold  ready  coated,  the  method  and 
substance  used  in  coating  being  kept  secret  by  the  inventor,  Artigue.     It 

'  is  supposed  that  the  substance  is  fish  glue,  and  the  method  the  powder 
box,  but  nobody  has  yet  succeeded  in  producing  a  similar  paper.     As  to 
the  bichromated  gum  process,  it  was  discovered  by  Poitevin  in  1856.     It 
is  the  oldest  of  all  carbon  processes. — I  am,  yours,  cfec, 
Parit,  March  20,  1896.  Bobert  Demacht. 


^njStBerjS  to  CorteiSpontrentiS^ 


"•,*  All  matters  intended  Jar  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  op 
Photoobapht,"  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay, 

"*,*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com- 
munications through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unlets  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

"*,*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  busings  a£airs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Gbkenwo«d  k  Co.,  2,  York-street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 

•Chlorophyll.— W   T.  Basforb.    Thanks  ;  you  will  see  we  have  a  letter 
from  Mr,  Ives  on  the  subject 


Printed  Matter  on  Sensitive  Surfaces. — W.  Savtlle  Kent.    Thanks ;  the 

iihenomenon  of  printers'  ink   impressing   sensitive   surfaces   is  well 
Lnown. 

Silvering  Mirrors. — B.  Atkinson.  The  formula  referred  to  will  do  guite 
well  for  silvering  mirrors  that  are  to  transmit  as  well  as  reflect  light. 
The  operation,  however,  must  be  stopped  at  a  very  early  stage. 

C.  Lauds. — By  removing  the  centre  combination  of  the  triplet  lens  the  focus 
of  the  instrument  will  be  shortened,  and  it  will,  consequently,  be  more 
rapid  ;  but  it  will  then  only  cover  a  very  small  field  as  compared  ■with 
what  it  does  in  its  entirety. 

Carbon  Tissue. — A.  W.  Carbon  tissue  in  the  insensitive  state  may,  we 
surmise,  be  had  from  all  the  large  dealers.  In  the  sensitive  condition 
it  must  be  had  direct  from  the  makers,  as  it  does  not  keep  good  for 
more  than  a  fortnight  or  so,  therefore  dealers  do  not  stock  it. 

CoLOURiNOi — Wales  asks :  "  Can  you  inform  me  of  a  firm  that  publishes  a 
book  for  colouring  photographs,  cabinets,  heads,  &o.  ?" — All  the  (few) 
works  we  know  of  on  this  subject  are,  we  think,  out  of  print.  Possibly 
Messrs.  Newman  &  Co.,  Soho-square,  may  have  some  copies  of  theu: 
work  left. 

Toning  Matt  Collodiochloride  Paper.— G.  P.  says :  "  I  should  be  very 
much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  give  me  a  formula  for  toning  matt 
coUodio  chloride  prints  to  make  them  look  like  platiuotypes.  — We 
know  of  no  better  formula  than  that  the  Paget  Company  supply  with 
the  matt  paper. 

Lens  for  Landscapes. — W.  C.  P.  writes :  "As  I  understand  that  the  front 
lens  of  a  portrait  combination  will  do  for  landscapes,  how  would  one  of 
the  combinations  of  a  Dallmeyer's  patent  view-lens  do  ?  Which  combina- 
tion would  be  the  best,  back  or  front  ? " — The  lenses  constructed  specially 
for  landscapes  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer  are  single  combinations. 

Value  of  Lens. — Beginner  (Walworth).  A  half-plate  portrait  lens,  without 
a  name  upon  it,  may  be  very  cheap  at  fifteen  shillings,  or  it  may  be 
dear  at  any  price,  and  many  such  lenses  are.  All  will  depend  upon  its 
quality.  We  have  occasionally  seen  lenses  without  a  name  upon  them 
that  would  put  some  in  the  shade  that  had  one  upon  them. 

Palmer's  Intaglio  Process. — An  Artist  Eeader  says  :  "  Please  inform  me 
it  there  is  anything  to  prevent  me  from  practising  Palmer's  Autogriphic 
Intaglio  process  of  1842,  the  patent  of  which  is,  I  suppose,  expired  long 
since  ;  and  where  can  I  see  the  specification  of  Palmer's  patent !  "— 
Nothing  whatever.  If  the  process  were  patented,  the  specification  of  it 
can  be  seen  at  the  Patent  Office.  We  have  a  strong  impression,  how- 
ever, that  Palmer  did  not  patent  the  process  at  all. 

Finishing. — Bromide  asks  :  "Is  there  any  book  giving  instructions  for  finish- 
ing bromide  and  carbon  enlargements  in  black  and  white  ?  Does  the 
surface  require  washing  with  a  preparation  before  working  up  so  as  to 
destroy  the  gloss  ?  If  so,  what  preparation  is  used,  and  is  it  supplied 
ready  for  use  ? " — The  best  work  on  the  subject  was  Wake's,  long  since 
out  of  print.  The  gloss  on  the  surface  may  l)e  destroyed  by  rubbing  it 
over  with  an  "  ink-eraser,"  or  with  fine  cuttle-fish  powder  or  pumice 
powder. 

Building  Laws  — Stopped.  If  the  Town  Council  has  served  you  with  notice 
to  take  the  studio  down  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  against  the  Council's 
by-laws,  that  plans  were  not  submitted  before  building,  and  that  it 
contravenes  the  Ijuilding  acts  generally,  we  surmise  you  will  have  to 
pull  it  down  if  it  insists,  that  is,  supposing  the  allegations  are  correct. 
However,  we  should  advise  you  to  see  the  Town  Surveyor,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  building  may  be  so  modified  that  it  may  be  permitted 
to  remain  where  it  is.  We  should  not  recommend  you  to  fight  the 
Council  over  the  matter,  as  it  would  be  a  costly  affair,  and  your  chances 
of  being  successful  are  remote.  Better  appease  the  authorities  if 
possible. 

Support  for  Cut  Films. — R.  W.  says  :  "  I  have  just  been  making  a  trial  of 
cut  films,  placing  them  in  an  ordinary  dark  slide,  with  a  piece  of  card 
to  make  up  the  thickness.  My  slides,  being  solid,  have  no  rebate  to 
them,  but  only  buttons  to  retain  the  plates,  and  I  have  found  that  the 
film  sometimes  curls  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  shutter  being  closed 
after  an  exposure.  I  think  I  could  overcome  this  difficulty  by  spreading 
one  side  of  the  backing  cards  with  some  sticky  substance,  to  which  the 
films  would  adhere  when  placed  in  contact  with.  But  I  am  at  a  loss  as 
to  what  to  select  for  this.  It  must,  of  course,  be  fairly  dry,  for,  if  too 
messy,  it  would  get  on  to  the  surface ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  not 
be  too  hard,  like  black  varnish  or  copal,  otherwise,  when  the  exposed 
films  were  packed  away  back  to  back,  it  would  be  impossible  to  separate 
them  for  developing ;  also  it  must  retain  its  moist  condition,  so  that 
new  films  will  adhere  to  it  at  any  time  when  it  is  desired  to  recharge." — 
In  reply :  Fitch,  of  Fulwood's-rents,  supplies  cards  coated  with  a  moist 
adhesive  suitable  for  your  requirements. 


As  Good  Friday  falls  next  week,  we  shall  go  to  press  a  day  earlier  than 
tisuai.  Will  our  contributors  and  correspondents  therefore  please 
note  ? 
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EX  CATHEDRA- 

tTxriEB  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Le  Couteur,  the  Photographic 
Association  has  been  formed,  with  premises  at  16,  Brook-street, 
iHanover-square,  W.,  for  the  assistance  of  amateurs.  Sub- 
•scribers  receive  among  many  advantages  those  of  instruction, 
•development  of  negatives,  assistance  in  the  purchase  of  appa- 
ratus, use  of  dark  room,  and  "  free  criticism  of  negatives."  As 
the  subscription  is  not  very  large,  the  benefit  to  the  subscriber 
under  the  latter  head  should  alone  be  worth  the  money. 


"Mr.  W.  Thomas,  the  Chairman  of  the  Affiliation  of  Photo- 
graphic Societies,  writes  to  us  in  regard  to  the  "  Affiliation 
Lectures  "  already  announced  :  "  Will  you  kindly  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  alter  the  date 
■  of  the  opening  lecture,  by  Captain  Abney,  from  the  10th  of 
April  to  Wednesday,  the  15th  of  that  month,  Captain  Abney 
having  to  be  in  Leeds  on  the  date  originally  fixed.  All  the 
following  lectures  will  come  on  the  dates  fixed  without  altera- 
tion." 

♦  •»  * 

In  reference  to  the  names  that  have  been  suggested  for  the 


New  Thotography,  Dr.  David  "Walsh  (Temple)  writes :  "  Your 
late  interesting  editorial  drew  attention  to  the  want  of  a  comely 
and  convenient  term  for  what  is  now  known  as  'the  New  Photo- 
graphy.' Perhaps  I  may  venture  to  suggest  '  shadow  type '  or 
'  shade  picture '  as  possible  names.  At  any  rate,  the  use  of 
such  expressions  as  '  shade  printing '  or  '  shadow  printing '  a 
fracture,  or  '  a  needle  was  shade-printed  in  such-and-such  a 
position,'  would  be  less  barbarous  than  many  of  the  cumbrous 
periphrases  now  springing  into  vogue." 


Messrs.  Berger  &  Co.,  of  South  Hill-park,  N.W.,  manufac- 
turers of  the  "  Luxia"  P.O. P.,  ask  us  to  state  that  they  desire 
to  apologise  to  their  clients  for  the  delay  in  the  execution  of 
their  orders.  This  has  been  caused  by  an  accident  at  their 
works,  which,  however,  is  in  process  of  repair. 


Our  transatlantic  confrere,  Dr.  Edward  L.  Wilson,  the  Editor 
of  Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine,  has  made  his  appearance 
before  the  great  Atoerican  public  in  the  pleasant  character  of  a 
celebrity.  His  portrait  and  biography  are  given  in  No.  6  of  the 
second  volume  of  Cdebrities'  Monthly,  issued  by  the  Automatic 
Photograph  Company  of  New  York.  Maurel,  Ella  Wheeler 
Wilcox,  Mdlle.  Bauermeister,  Edward  H.  Sothem,  and  Richard 
Croker  are  also  given  place  in  the  same  part,  so  that  Mr.  Wilsoa 
has  the  gratification  of  sharing  his  celebrity  in  good  com- 
pany, 

*  ♦  * 

Messrs.  Eddison,  Limited,  gave  all  the  employees  at  their 
various  establishments  at  Leeds,  Huddersfield,  Halifax,  Dews- 
bury,  Bamsley,  <fec.,  an  "  outing "  to  Bradford  on  Thursday, 
March  26,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  inspect  the 
extensive  new  works  at  Grosvenor-place,  Manningham-lane, 
which  have  been  erected  especially  for  the  purpose  of  concen- 
trating under  one  roof  not  only  the  ordinary  printing  and 
enamelling  rooms,  but  also  artists'  rooms,  and  workshops,  for 
every  department  of  the  Company's  extensive  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing business.  Each  department  has  been  carefully  and 
thoroughly  supplied  with  every  possible  convenience,  and  with 
all  the  latest  improvements  and  appliances  for  securing  better 
work  in  less  time  and  at  less  cost,  so  as  to  enable  the  Company 
to  raise  still  higher  the  standard  of  excellence  they  have  already 
established  for  themselves, 
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Evidently  the  visitors  -were  highly  .delighted  with  all  they 
saw,  and  subsequently  over  a  hundred  of  them  sat  down  to  a 
capital  dinner  provided  for  them  by  the  Company  at  Hanson's 
Restaurant,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Managing  Director, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Eddison.  This  was  fi)llowed  (after  the  usual  toasts 
liad  been  given,  and  some  remarkably  good  songs  had  been 
sung)  by  a  most  enjiyable  dance. 


TO  ASSISTANTS  SEEKING  SITUATIONS. 
Whether  photography  be  looktd  upon  as  a  business  or  a 
profession,  the  relative  number  of  the  employed  compared  with 
the  employers  is  gradually  but  slowly  increasing.  Forty  years 
ago  a  photographic  "  assistant "  would  have  been  a  rarity,  but 
so  vast  now  are  the  ramifications  of  the  science  and  its  applica- 
tionSj  artihtic  and  otherwise,  that  photography  has  become  a 
moat  important  industry.  Concurrently  with  this  uprising  of 
a  new  industry  have  beconje  the  expensive  outfit  necessary  to 
start  a  photographic  studio  or ,  a  photo-mechanical  establish- 
ment, and  the  creation  of  a  large  body  of  assistants  to  help  to 
carry  on  the  various  necessary  branches.  It  is  to  this  large 
body  of  workers,  at  a  period  of  theyear  when  their  services 
are  beginning  to  be  in  demand,  that  we  desire  to  offer  friendly 
counsel,  such  as,  from  contact  with  a  large  number  of  em- 
ployers, we  are  led  to  believe  is  really  needed. 

Let  us  follow  the  usual  course  of  replying  to  an  advertisement 
and  its  results.  For  some  time  past  photography  has  un- 
doubtedly been  in  low  water,  and  the  number  of  unemployed  is 
so  great  that,  in  whatever  department  an  assistant  is  advertised 
forj  a  large  number  of  replies  is  sure  to  be  received,  and  time 
will  be  needed  for  the  employed  to  wade  through  them.  If 
this  obvious  fact  were  well  borne  in  mind,  much  trouble  would 
be  avoided  at  the  outset. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  read  the  advertisement 
carefully,  and,  in  writing  a  reply,  to  be  careful  to  give  all  the 
information  asked  for.  If  this  be  not  done,  such  imperfect 
applications  are  likely  to  be  at  once  rejected,  as  the  natural 
inference  would  be  that  the  information  withheld  would  be  of 
an  unsatisfactory  nature,  and  where  there  is,  as  is  almost 
sure  to  be  the  case,  plenty  of  choice,  the  employer  will  not 
waste  time  over  useless  letters.  If  age  is  asked,  give  it.  If  par- 
ticulars of  previous  employers  is  wanted,  supply  them.  Above 
all,  when  the  salary  required  is  an  item  in  the  advertisement, 
the  applicant  should  make  up  his  mind  to  name  a  sum,  and 
not  shillyshally  in  the  hopes  of  driving  a  better  bargain. 
Unless  the  applicant  has  something  special  to  recommend  him, 
such  letters  would  be  thrown  aside. 

Next  comes  a  very  important  matter,  whether  to  enclose  a 
stamp  for  reply  or  not.  It  is  not  a  necessity,  but,  as  a  mere 
matter  of  getting  a  settlement,  the  enclosing  a  stamp  would,  in 
the  majority  of  cases  at  any  rate,  ensure  an  answer  when  the 
application  had  failed. 

When  it  comes  to  a  similar  question  with  regard  to  stamps 
for  return  of  specimens,  our  most  urgent  advice  is  that  stamps 
be  sent,  that  no  loophole  be  left  for  some  of  the  unscrupulous 
ones  who  we  hear  of  so  often  retaining  valuable  specimens  (the 
only  means  in  many  eases  of  obtaining  a  post),  an  action  of  such 
turpitude  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  find  words  to  express  our 
abhorrence  of.  ,;,i.,''i 

Let  us  follow  a  number  of' these  applications  by  entering 
the  sanctum. of  the  advertiser.  If  a  place  of  any  importance, 
there  will  be  dozens  of  replies,  with  all  sorts  of  packages  of  speci- 


mens.    We  have  the  best  grounds  for  saying  that  the  careless- 
ness with  which  these  packets  have  o''ten  been  sent  is  beyond 
belief.     Some  will  be  perhaps  tied  up  with  a  bit  of  sewing^ 
cotton,  others  more  strongly  tied,  but  packed  as  though  they 
were  articles  of  ironmongery,  nothing  to  prevent  the  mounted 
prints  from  rubbing  against  one  another,  and  perhaps  no  out- 
side boards  to  protect  from  the  post  official  stamp.     It  is  the 
smaller  moiety  that  is  carefully  and   properly  packed.     The 
packages  are  next  opened,  and  still  more  carelessness  presents 
itself.     A   large   number  actually   contain   no   memorandum 
whatever  to  identify  them,  and,  if  the  defacing  stamp,  showing; 
office  of  origin  be  illegible,  pure  guesswork  only  can  supply  the 
sender's  name ;  and  yet,  whenever  prints  are  lost  under  such- 
conditions,  the  unhappy  advertiser  is  branded  as  a  cheat  and  a 
rogue. 

Then,  the  specimens  themselves.  There  may,  in  the  sundry- 
replies,  be  perhaps  a  hundred  or  two  in  the  aggregate  of  other 
people's  pictures,  and  yet  we  are  credibly  informed  that  not 
one  in  ten  has  the  owner's  name  written  upon  them.  It  is  not 
every  employer  who  is  a  systematic  business  man,  and,  when  he- 
is  not,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  will  happen  if  by  any  chance- 
the  contents  of  the  packets  get  mixed,  say,  by  the  chance- 
upsetting  of  a  neatly  piled  set  of  packets.  Is  it  to  be  wondered' 
at  that  some  masters,  selfish  ones  it  may  be,  throw  them  into  a 
drawer  and  say  :  Let  them  be  fetched,  we  will  not  spend  our 
days  in  sorting  them  out,  taking  trouble  that  careless  people 
should  take  for  themselves  ?  We  do  not  say  we  hold  with  sucb 
views,  but  sensible  applicants  must  take  the  world  as  they 
find  it. 

It  is  utterly  futile  and  foolish  to  say  "masters  ought  to-do' 
so  and  so,"  for  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter ;  the 
question  to  be  considered  is,  What  masters  are  likely  to  do,  not 
what  they  ought  to  do. 

Now,  as  to  returning  all  these  things  to  their  unsuccessful 
owners.  No  doubt,  the  senders  have  thought  it  plenty  of 
trouble  to  pack  up  their  pictures  "  on  the  mere  chance  of 
getting  a  berth."  Let  them  look  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  What  must  the  trouble  be  to  the  employer,  or  his 
assistants  even,  who  have  to  return  some  dozens  of  these- 
packets,  each  one  to  its  legitimate  owner  1  One  person,  work- 
ing at  nothing  else  and  for  ten  hours  a  day,  could  not  pack  up 
pictures  for,  and  reply  to,  a  score  or  two  of  applicants.  It  is, 
then,  little  to  be  wondered  at  if  his  patience  fails  him,  and 
again  the  drawer  is  opened  for  the  throwing  in  of  numbers  of 
luckless  specimens. 

Very  much  more  could  be  said  in  the  same  way,  but  w& 
trust  that  what  we  have  written  will  be  well  thought  over  by 
those  who  answer  advertisements. 

To  summarise  our  advice,  we  will  conclude  by  a  few  maxim» 
for  those  who  are  seeking  posts  by  replying  to  advertise- 
ments : — 

1.  Write  legibly  and  to  the  point ;  answer  all  the  queries  of 
the  advertisement. 

2.  Enclose  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  a  reply. 

f     3.  If  enclosing  a  "portrait  of  self,"  let  the  sender's  name  b& 
legibly  written  upon  it. 

4.  In  sending  specimens,  let  stamps  for  return  invariably 
accompany  them,  with  also  a  suitably  addressed  cover  for 
their  return. 

5.  Let  every  specimen  have  its  owner's  name  (and  preferably 
address)  written  plainly  on  some  part  of  the  picture  or  mount. 
If  on  the  picture  itself,  there  is  little  danger  of  dishonest 
persons  retaining  them. 
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6.  Let  every  parcel  be  neatly  packed  and  securely  tied,  and 
let  nothing  "  of  the  nature  of  a  letter  "  be  enclosed  in  a  packet 
"Sent  at  book-post  rates. 

If  these  recommendations  are  carried  out,  trouble  will  be 
saved  and  anxiety  allayed. 


Paper  Meg-atlves. — At  one  of  the  late  meetings  of  the  North 
Middlesex  Photographic  Society  a  paper  was  read  on  Enlarged 
Paper  Negatives.  "Its  author,"  the  report  says,  "told  how  paper 
negatives  were  made  long  before  glass  plates  were  in  use;  hut  the 
^exposures  for  landscapes  then  necessary  ran  into  hours."  This  is 
another  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  modern  workers  to  depreciate 
"the  older  processes  without  really  knowing  anything  whatever  about 
•them.  Fox  Talbot's  was  the  first  negative  process,  and  that  was  on 
paper.  With  it,  with  a  portrait  lens,  and  a  fair  light,  a  portrait  could 
'be  taken  in  the  studio  in  from  twenty  to  sixty  seconds.  With  a 
single  lens,  used  with  an  aperture  of /-.SO,  and  a  landscape,  in  a  toler- 
ably good  light,  the  exposure  would  be  from  three  to  ten  minutes. 


Thr  wax  paper,  a  slower,  dry  process  in  which  the  paper  would 
"keep  some  weeks  after  preparation,  required  a  longer  exposure ;  with 
a  single  lens  working  at  /-30  a  landscape,  in  a  fairly  good  light, 
would  require  from  fifteen  to  forty  minutes  according  to  the  subject. 
"Greater  rapidity  than  this,  however,  could  be  obtained  by  sacrificing 
.some  of  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  paper.  The  old  processes,  it  is 
true,  were  very  slow,  as  compared  with  gelatine  plates,  but  they  were 
not  nearly  so  slow  as  some  modern  writers,  who  have  had  no  experi- 
-ence  with  them,  would  lead  the  present  generation  to  believe.  If  the 
•iiuthor  of  the  paper  that  has  called  forth  these  remarks  were  to 
master  the  first  negative  process — Talbot's — he  would  find  that  little,  if 
any,  longer  exposure — possibly  less — would  be  necessary  than  that 
■with  the  paper  he  is  now  using. 


Tbe  Art  VTorld. — Artists  are  now  hard  at  work  in  view  of  the 
•different  exhibitions  which  will  open  their  doors  within  the  next 
■month  or  so.  Already  the  art  publications  are  telling  us  the  titles 
of  the  different  works  that  the  principal  painters  are  sending  to  the 
Royal  Academy  and  other  shows.  This  year,  owing  to  the  death  of 
its  late  President,  Lord  Leighton,  it  has  been  decided  to  forego  the 
annual  Academy  dinner.  At  the  Welsh  Eisteddfod,  which  is  to  be 
Iheld  at  Llandudno  in  June,  there  is  to  be  an  Art  Exhibition,  at 
■which  it  is  hoped  to  show  some  500  or  so  of  works  by  living  artists. 
An  Art  Exhibition  is  quite  an  innovation  in  connexion  with  the 
Eisteddfod,  and  will  not,  we  believe,  be  at  all  confined  to  Welsh 
painters.  Possibly  the  present  innovation  will  be  extended  in  future 
Eisteddfods  to  a  Photographic  Exhibition.  Wales  teems  with  beau- 
tiful scenery,  as  every  votary  of  the  camera  is  fully  aware,  and  a 
Photographic  Exhibition  in  connexion  with  this  annual  national 
gathering  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  an  additional  attraction. 


The  Balloon  Expedition  to  the  Korth  Pole. — For  a 

long  time  past  reports  have  been  appearing  as  to  the  active  pre- 
parations that  M.  Andrcri  is  making  for  his  balloon  expedition  to 
the  North  Pole — the  progress  in  the  construction  of  the  balloon, 
&c.  Some  months  back,  it  will  be  remembered,  we  mentioned  the 
enormous  number  of  cylinders  of  compressed  hydrogen  it  was  pro- 
po:ed  to  take  to  fill  the  balloon  at  the  starting  point,  and  the  re- 
mark we  made  at  the  time  that  it  was  rather  a  "  tall  order "  for 
compressed  hydrogen.  The  latest  report  is  that  the  vessel,  the 
Viryo,  which  is  to  take  the  balloon  and  its  appurtenances  to  Spitz- 
bergen,  will  also  take  between  thirty-five  and  forty  tons  of  sulphuric 
acid  for  producing  the  hydrogen  for  its  inflation.  If  this  be  the  case, 
we  surmise  the  project  of  taking  the  hydrogen;  compressed,  in 
■  cylinders  has  been  abandoned.  If,  say,  thirty-five  tons  of  sulphuric 
acid  is  necessary  to  produce  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  necessary  for 
the  balloon,  it  would,  indeed,  have  been  a  big  order  for  the  gas  in 
•cylinders,  and  for  the  cylinders  themselves. 


Plates  for  the  Hontiren  Xaya.— At  the  recent  demon- 
stration at  the  I'hotographic  Club  several  important  jxjintb  were 
mooted  with  regard  to  the  most  suitable  plates  for  the  Kiintgen 
process  without  anything  definite  being  arrived  at.  Authorities 
were  quoted  that  tliere  was  no  difference  between  tlie  slow  and  the 
most  rapid,  also  that  commercial  orthochromatised  plates  bad  no 
advantage  over  the  ordinary,  and  by  some  that  they  had.  Just  now 
investigators  seem  to  be  devoting  themselves  almost  exclusively  to 
the  improvement  of  the  tubes  and  the  "  light,"  but  there  ap]>ear8  to 
bt!  little  done  in  the  direction  of  the  plates  to  receive  the  image,  and 
their  improvement  if  possible.  Plates  can  now  he  specially  sensitised 
for  the  different  rays  of  the  spectrum,  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  they  can  for  the  X  rays.  We  are  told  that  two  members  of  the 
Club,  who  are  adepts  at  dry-plate  making,  have  promised  to  take  the 
subject  in  hand.  A  noteworthy  feature  in  the  most  recent  work  is 
that  the  exposure  has  Ijeen  shortened,  while  the  results  are  improved. 
This  leads  one  to  ask  whether,  in  the  earlier  ones,  which  were  faint 
and  indistinct  as  compared  with  recent  ones,  over-exposure,  speaking 
photographically,  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  inferiority  ? 


Salt  as  a  Flxlngr  Agrent* — Last  week  we  had  occasion  to 
correct  our  amateur  contemporary  on  a  historical  point  in  connexion 
with  one  of  the  pioneers  of  photography  in  this  country.  In  its  last 
issue,  our  contemporary  says  that  a  common  salt  fi.xing  bath,  the 
introduction  of  which  it  noted  recently,  was  suggested  by  Dr. 
Liesegang  about  seventeen  years  ago.  "  He  used  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  common  salt,  to  which  a  little  ammonia  is  added."  As  we 
said  last  week,  when  early  events  in  photography  are  quoted,  they 
should  be  given  correctly,  or  they  will  be  misleading  to  the  rising 
generation  of  photographers.  Common  salt  was  really  one  of  the 
first  fixing  agents  used  in  photography.  Fox  Talbot  used  it  for 
fixing  his  first  pictures  in  the  "  thirties,"  and  Uaguerre  also  employed 
it  at  first  in  his  process,  but  used  hyposulphite  of  soda  later  on. 


Ammonia,  too,  was  one  of  the  earliest  fixing  mediums.  It  had, 
however,  to  be  used  very  dilute,  otherwise  it  weakened  the  silver 
image ;  that  was  before  gold  toning  was  adopted.  Later  on,  when 
gold  toning  was  in  vogue,  it  was  strongly  advocated  by  some.  In 
a  paper  read  before  the  Photographic  Society,  in  18oo,  by  Mr.  George 
Shadbolt,  a  former  editor  of  this  Journal,  he  strongly  advocated 
the  use  of  the  ammonia  fi.xing  bath,  and  gives  the  proportions  as  one 
part  of  strong  liquor  ammoniio  to  three  or  four  parts  of  water  as 
being  suitable.  Ammonia  is,  in  many  respects,  an  excellent  fixing 
agent  for  chloride  prints,  as  with  it  there  is  no  fear  of  sulphur 
compounds  being  formed,  and  the  chloride  of  silver  is  freely  soluble 
in  it.  Ammonia  can,  however,  only  be  used  for  plain  paper  prints, 
as  it  acts  upon  albumen.  It  is,  as  well,  exceedingly  unpleasant  to 
use  of  the  strength  requisite.  The  time  of  fixation  is  about  the 
same  as  with,  the  usual  strength,  hyposulphite  of  soda.  We  merely 
refer  to  these  two  fixing  agents  to  point  out  that  their  proposed  use 
is  not  such  a  modern  suggestion  as  our  younger  contemporary  would 
lead  its  readers  to  imagine. 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 


The  rage  for  Riintgen  pictures  is  something  akin,  only  more  so,  to 
the  furore  for  photographing  which  set  in  when  Archer's  discovery 
first  made  the  science  popular.     The  extent  to  which  it  has  seized 
hold,  aliie,  of  the  public  and  the  photographic  manipulator,  expert  or 
otherwise,  is  simply  marvellous;   there  is  hardly  a  village  school 
whose  chief  has  not  taken  Kiintgen  pictures  and  given  the  inevitable 
lecture.     Any  one  who'has  had  really  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  work  knows  that  all  the  talk  about  a  four-inch  spark  coil  being 
needed  is  all  moonshine.     Properly  worked,  a  coil,  costing  a  few 
pounds  only,  used  with  Opie's  medium,  is  quite  capable  of  giving  f 
excellent  reproductions  of   the  familiar  bunch  of  keys,  and  what  f 
might  be  termed  the  nauseating  coin,  if  it  were  not  that  the  general  { 
complaint  of   the  photographic  practitioner  is  that  he  never  gets  i 
nowadays  such  a  surfeit  of  coin  as  to  create  a  nausea.    Then,  again,  | 
as  to  the  tubes— what  a  harvest  the  tube-makers  must  be  reaping !  { 
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Mr.  Freshwater  tells  us  that  the  best  form  is  the  so-called  "  focus- 
tube  "  of  Newton,  which,  in  his  hands,  and  using  a  two-inch  spark 
coil,  gave  ^ood  results  with  two  minutes'  exposure.  Yet,  about 
the  same  time,  Mr.  Gifford  (who  is  a  better  authority)  writes  to 
Nature,  stating  that  the  best  results  can  be  obtained  with  the 
original  spherical  tube  used  by  Crookes  in  1879 ;  but,  using  a  five- 
inch  spark  coil,  and  a  new  tube  of  this  kind,  he  deemed  three 
minutes  the  needful  exposure. 

As  to  price,  I  note  the  first  page  of  the  Journal  advertises  a  set 

at  23/.  5s.,  and  in  another  place  a  modest  couple  of  sovereigns  will 

1 1,    buy  the  needful !    Many  people  have  been  wondering  how  it  is  that 

ji!    Edison  has  not  been  to  the  fore  in  this  matter ;  but,  according  to  the 

''    latest  report,  he  has  made  his  start.     He  has  been  experimenting 

with  nearly  two  thousand  substances,  and  at  last  has  found  one 

which  is  so  fluorescent  that  he  can  see  right  through  the  structure  of 

the   human  body  by  its  aid.     But  he  shrouds  this  substance   in 

mystery,  and  will  not  disclose  its  composition  to  a  single  soul. 

There  appear  to  be  signs  of  a  recrudescence  of  an  old  carbon 
printing  warfare.  I  say,  let  it  go  on  for  a  while,  nothing  but  good 
will  follow  from  it.  Novelties  are  ever  looked  for,  and,  if  what  is 
generally  looked  upon  as  a  novelty  has  also  good  points,  a  little 
judicious  discussion  will  give  it  a  useful  fillip.  That  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  learnt  in  carbon  printing  is  patent  to  any  one  who  paid 
attention  to  the  work  at  last  year's  Salon.  There  were  some  effects 
simply  exquisite.  I  must,  however,  put  on  record  my  belief  that  a 
good  carbon  print,  taken  on  a  piece  of  ground  glass,  has  a  delicacy 
and  finish  all  its  own,  and  which  will  take  something  very  superior 
to  beat  it. 

Then  we  have  the  new  Herkomer  printing  or  engraving  process, 
evidently  possessing  qualities  of  merit,  but  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society  Mr.  Bolas  conclusively  showed  that  there 
is  nothing  new  in  it,  that  Palmer  over  half  a  Century  ago  described 
the  same  or  a  better  thing ;  in  fact,  slightly  to  paraphrase  an  old 
critici.'sm,  "  What  is  new  is  no  good,  and  what  is  good  is  not  new." 

The  discussion  on  lenses  at  the  London  and  Provincial  Photo- 
graphic Association  was  one  of  that  class  that  is  most  fruitful  in 
information  and  knowledge.  It  was  interesting  to  have  recalled  to 
mind  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth's  work — a  monument  of  perseverance 
under  conditions  of  extreme  personal  discomfort  and  climatic  condi- 
tions in  the  highest  degree  inimical  to  good  work.  It  was  the  "  good 
old  times  "  of  wet  collodion,  which  in  the  sultry  atmosphere  of  Egypt, 
and  in  the  dusty,  murky  darkness  of  the  Pyramids,  must  have  been 
as  excessively  trying  to  the  physical  frame  as  to  mental  equa- 
nimity. But  is  Jir.  Dallmeyer  correctly  quoted  ?  He  is  represented 
as  saying  that  Professor  Smyth  got  rid  of  curvature  of  the  field  by 
the  use  of  a  strong  negative  lens  just  in  front  of  the  plate.  My  re- 
collection of  the  method  is  that  the  Professor  first  employed  a  piece 
of  plain  glass,  and  then  improved  upon  it  by  substituting  a  piece 
which  on  one  side  had  been  worked  to  a  slight  concave  curve.  The 
discussion  on  the  proper  position  of  the  stop  to  avoid  flare  was  not 
very  fruitful.  Mr.  Dallmeyer  taid  there  really  was  no  rule;  and 
that  is  just  the  Way  to  look  at  it.  That  there  really  is  no  rule  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  rbany  lenses  have  been  sent  out  from 
houses  of  the  highest  repute,  yet  exhibiting  flare  to  a  most  marked 
degree.  The  remedy  is  very  simple  for  flare  when  it  does  exist ;  it 
consists  merely  in  altering  the  position  to  a  more  suitable  one  by  the 
simple  plan  of  trial  and  error.  Of  course,  it  involves  a  rearrange, 
ment  of  the  diaphragm  holder,  and  this  is  the  difiioulty  for  the  photo- 
grapher not  accustomed  to  working  in  brass. 

Mr.  R.  Vt".  Craigie  deserves  well  of  his  brother  photographers  for 
after  first  unearthing,  finally  burying  or  leading  to  the  burial  of  that 
old  superstition  that  no  one  but  a  foreigner  has  been  permitted  to 
photograph  the  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery.  We  have  it  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Charles  L.  Eastlake  that  "the  privilege  has 
been  accorded  to  numerous  professional  photographers  both  in 
London  and  the  provinces."  But  to  avoid  the  place  being  crowded 
out  amateurs  are  not  permitted.  This  is  unfair  to  the  amateurs;  they 
ought  in  fairness,  as  taxpayers,  to  be  able  to  photograph  on  suitable 
occasions  by  obtaining  permission  after  sending  in  a  special  applica- 
'  tion.  But  I  think  Mr.  Craigie  has  been  travelling  beyond  his  brief 
in  two  directions.     First,  in  suggesting  that  the  time  and  trouble 


required  to  do  the  work  well  would  not  be  given  by  the  pro"" 
fessionals;  secondly,  in  saying  that  copying  pictures  is  the  very 
work  that  amateurs  excel  in.  I  have  never  seen  good  amateur  work 
in  this  direction.  Copying  paintings  requires  practice  and  knowledge, 
and  the  possession  of  a  variety  of  adjuncts  such  as  few  amateurs  can 
boast  of. 

I  admire  the  calm  way  in  which  our  Editor  raises  a  smile  against 
the  Microscope  giving   a  certain  formula   for  a  new  ink  without 
making  a  comment,  but  it  is  too  good  to  be  allowed  to  pass  without 
further  notice.     We   are   directed   to  make  an   ink  by  dissolving 
shellac  in  half  its  weight  of  Venice  turpentine,  and  then  to  stir  in  as- 
much  lamp-black  as  turpentine.    The  formula  is  an  excellent  one, 
but  it  possesses  a  slight  defect,  inasmuch  as  shellac  will  not  dissolve- 
in  Venice  turpentine,  to  begin  with.    Further,  if  by  any  means  they 
were  made  to  mix,  the  lamp-black  could  not  be  combined  with  it  at 
all;    and    finally,   if  the  whole  three  constituents  could    by  any 
means  be  amalgamated,  it  might  do  for  putty,  but  would  certainly 
not  do  for  ink.  Free  Lance. 


DIGRESSIONS. 
IV. — Bogies. 
Wb  are  all  afraid  of  bogies,  and  timidity  is  the  bane  of  ait.  It  i* 
only  the  strong — or  the  utterly  incompetent^that  dare  the  risk  of 
being  original ;  mediocrity  does  not  venture  to  experiment,  except 
on  the  usual  lines;  it  is  surrounded  by  bogies  who  take  care  that  it 
shall  only  do  what  others  think  proper.  There  is  this  difference,, 
however,  between  the  weak  and  the  strong.  Originality,  as  a  rule,, 
comes  slowly  to  the  strong,  it  grows  with  them,  it  broadens  down ;. 
with  the  weak,  it  usually  bursts  forth  suddenly,  and  the  flash  quickly 
expires.    The  one  produces  substance,  the  other  shadow. 

Originality,  from  whatever  source,  is  often  set  upon,  and  sometimes- 
suppressed,  by  bogies.  In  photography,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  we 
have  been  troubled  by  the  arbitrary  bogies  of  right  and  wrong,  down, 
to  the  merest  details  of  practice.  There  are  many  who  prefer  to 
discuss  work  than  to  do  it.  I  don't  say  that  it  has  not  been  very 
pleasant  amusement,  but  half  the  arguments  that  have  taken  place  on 
our  art  have  been  as  to  whether  this  or  that  was  legitimate ;  whether, , 
for  instance,  a  pinhole  may  be  stopped  out  of  a  negative,  and,  that 
interference  with  nature  conceded,  what  may  be  the  size  of  the  pin- 
hole ;  and  I  believe  that  tremendous  problem  is  not  yet  settled.  It  is  a^ 
similar  question  to  the  Asian  mystery  as  to  how  many  angels  could: 
dance  on  the  point  of  a  needle.  A  simple-minded  experimentalist 
would  have  contracted  for  a  quantity  of  angels,  set  them  up  on  the  ■ 
given  coign  of  vantage,  and  counted  them.  I  believe  many  an  other- 
wise good  negative  has  been  spoilt  because  the  conscientious  photo- 
grapher could  not  decide  how  large  a  hole  it  would  be  lawful  to  stop.. 

I  think  it  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom  that  a  new  thing  cannot  be 
orthodox,  and  that  it  is  absurd  that  a  new  thing  must  be  like  all 
others  of  its  class;  yet  I  remember  how,  forty  years  ago,  I  was 
roundly  abused  for  printing  a  sky  to  a  landscape  from  a  separate 
negative — a  thing  done  by  everybody  every  day  now — because  it  was 
not  orthodox.  The  latest  and  funniest  form  of  bogie  is  that  young 
critic  who,  when  writing  on  art,  condemns  combination  printing, 
and,  when  working  as  a  photographer,  depends  on  that  useful  method 
for  his  effect. 

Bogies  of  this  kind,  both  in  our  mechanical  practice  and  artistic 
imaginings,  have  come  in  clouds,  until  it  culminated  on  the  me- 
chanical side  in  our  being  told  we  must  expose  exactly  and  develop- 
with  precision  and  by  machine,  and  not  according  to  the  wicked  will 
of  a  man  with  a  fancy,  or  another  who  had  the  still  further  audacity 
to  do  without  a  lens  altogether.  On  the  art  side,  the  bogie  shook 
his  head  if  we  did  not  screw  up  our  lenses  to  the  concert  pitch  of  the 
optician,  and  at  one  time  there  was  a  fear  that  the  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society  would  issue  a  proclamation  that  no  photographer 
should  be  allowed  to  use  other  than  a  particular-sized  plate,  or  in- 
clude more  than  a  certain  angle,  as  by  law  provided,  and  the  "  turn 
of  the  screw"  was  as  much  discussed  in  the  Council  Chamber  as  if 
it  was  the  deepest  dungeon  of  the  Inquisition.  The  Battle  of  the 
Standards  is,  I  believe,  still  going  on,  the  last  fight  being,  or  was, 
lately,  in  progress  in  Philadelphia. 
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The  astounding  thing  to  me  is  how  any  of  us,  with  all  these  re- 
strictions, have  ever  made  anything  approaching  to  what  we  diffi- 
dently call  a  picture.  Even  some  of  the  most  enlightened  still  have 
their  conventional  notions  of  right  and  wrong.  That  g^reat  question 
of  using  more  than  one  negative  in  a  picture  depends,  in  the  ad- 
vanced, illogical  mind,  upon  how  many.  One  appears  to  be  legiti- 
mate, two  or  three  are  not. 

A  shocking  bogie  is  that  of  criticism.  Originally  intended  to  lead, 
aid,  and  correct,  it  is  too  often  used  to  over-praise  or  over-condemn. 
Either  may  or  may  not  do  good,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
victim ;  but  there  would  be  difficulties  about  getting  a  medical  certi- 
ficate in  every  case,  and  the  critical  bogie  should  not  be  too  violent 
on  the  young.  The  neophyte  is  usually  terribly  afraid.  It  takes 
him  a  long  time  to  find  that  even  the  best  of  its  kind  is  not  super- 
natural, after  all,  and  that  the  bogie  is  only  a  turnip  lantern  to  which 
the  electric  light  has  not  yet  been  fitted.  A  terrible  disillusion,  out 
of  which,  however,  if  taken  philosophically,  some  fun  may  be  got,  if 
not  much  knowledge.  But  to  the  healthy,  mature  mind  all  criticism 
is  good  (except  the  fulsome),  just  and  unjust  alike.  Just  criticism  is 
sure  to  teach  you  something,  unjust  to  set  your  back  up  and  put  you 
into  fighting  trim.  It  is  the  morbid  mind  that  suffers,  and  the  timid 
that  is  afraid  of  being  true  to  itself  for  fear  of  doing  sixpenny- 
worth  of  temporary  damage.  After  all,  the  best  way  to  meet  any 
kind  of  criticism  is  to  do  better  work. 

Then,  the  critics  themselves  in  their  turns  have  their  bogies.  Some 
critics  may  be  greatly  pleased  with  a  picture,  but,  not  knowing  how 
it  is  done,  dare  not  give  themselves  away  by  stating  opinions  of  their 
own.  Few  dare  say,  as  I  say  now,  that  I  have  often  found  myself 
at  the  top  of  this  particular  tree.  I  often  find  that  I  am  asked  for 
information  on  a  subject  of  which  I  know  nothing.  I  find  it  best  to 
face  the  music  and  confess  ignorance.  "The  courage  of  his  opinions" 
is  a  good  phrase  for  something  very  rare,  in  both  meanings  of  the 
word  "  rare." 

Questions  on  some  subjects  about  which  I  know  everything  puzzle 
me  to  answer  more  than  the  more  recondite.  As  I  write  comes  a  letter 
from  a  quarter-plate  instanto  amateur,  asking  me  if  I  pose  my 
figures  myself,  and  if  I  do  them  instantaneously.  I  can  only  reply  by 
asking  him  if  he  thinks  I  am  a  fraud,  and  if  he  will  kindly  define  the 
word  "  instantaneously."  Then  those  dreadful  handbooks  give  one 
no  end  of  trouble.  Here  is  a  question  just  received,  "Do  you  con- 
sider you  can  take  a  satisfactory  snap-shot  in  the  shade  ?  One  book 
says  you  can,  and  another  says,  Always  take  them  in  full  sunlight  ? '' 
I  take  the  opportunity  of  hereby  solemnly  declaring  that  I  don't 
know,  and,  further,  that  I  don't  know  the  least  bit  of  anything  that 
is  to  be  found  in  a  technical  handbook ;  and,  if  I  did,  it  would  cost 
me  a  great  deal  more  to  write  than  the  inquirer  to  read.  These  be 
my  present  harmless  unnecessary  bogies,  a  little  troublesome  at 
times,  but,  after  all,  they  repay  cultivation,  and  I  would  not  be 
without  them. 

The  bogies  sometimes  gather  together  in  great  force  for  a  com- 
bined purpose.  The  last  occasion  was  when  obstruction  or  vested 
interest  took  them  on  as  mercenaries  to  hinder,  or  perhaps  frighten, 
the  Salon  out  of  the  field,  but  the  Linked  Ring  turned  on  the  search- 
light of  "  Art  and  Liberty,"  and  the  bogies,  like  the  Boojum,  "  softly 
and  suddenly  vanished  away." 

The  result  of  the  last  dispersal  is  that  the  art  photography  of  the 
world  is  now  vastly  improved,  and  the  Salon  is  recognised  as  the 
centre  of  the  art  photography  of  the  world.  The  minor  exhibitions 
of  England  have  improved,  although  still  greatly  hampered  by  those 
who  have  their  own  axes  to  grind.  Then,  there  is  the  hanging 
bogies.  The  Royal  Society  last  year  had  some  good  pictures  sent  in, 
utterly  spoilt,  however,  by  the  worst  hanging  any  pictures  were  ever 
subject  to.  Why  does  not  the  Society  recognise  its  deficiency  in 
this  respect,  and  employ  an  expert  from  the  Linked  Ring,  as  it  does 
its  Judges  ?  The  good  of  the  art  should  be  the  one  thing  looked  to, 
nothing  smaller. 

Another  improvement  is  that  photographs  are  not  now  judged  by 
Mne  and  rule.  It  is  true  that  many  exhibitions  are  still  minutely 
divided  into  classes — that  is  done  for  business  reasons — but  a  man 
may  now  produce  a  picture  about  which  even  he  himself  has  to  look 
6n  the  back  before  he  can  truthfully  say  which  is  top  or  bottom 


without  producing  a  smile  or  a  mild  witticism.  Compared  with  the 
past  this  is  liberty  indeed,  and,  as  usual,  freedom  is  not  abused.  I 
had  forgotten  the  Cricketer  in  the  last  Salon  when  I  wrote  this.  I 
don't  think  that  the  most  blundering  critic  will  confess  to  seeing 
more  than  three  or  four  photographs  a  year  of  which  he  could  not 
make  head  or  tail ;  but  most  critics  have  more  to  say  of  pictures  of 
this  kind  than  of  those  which  are  intolerably  sane,  and  they  should 
be  grateful  for  something  to  write  about.  Would  it  be  very  wicked 
to  say  these  pictures  suit  them  best  P 

And,  indeed,  it  is  only  the  superficial  observer  who  never  sees  the 
use  of  the  bizarre,  the  eccentric,  and  the  out  of  the  common.  There 
is  sometimes  great  wisdom  in  foolishness.  Those  who  see  deeper 
say,  as  Goethe  said  to  Bettina,  "  You  do  not  utter  one  word  of 
sense,  but  your  absurdities  teach  me  more  than  all  the  wisdom  of  the, 
Greeks." 

I  am  reminded  by  the  late  Cheltenham  Exhibition  of  another 
bogie.  The  particular  bogie  I  am  about  to  mention  is  of  the  most 
malignant  kind,  and  makes  all  exhibitors  shiver. 

There  are  many  good  reasons  why  some  photographers  do  not  care 
to  lend  their  pictures  to  exhibitions. '  They  have  little  or  nothing  to 
gain ;  there  is,  it  is  true,  the  bare  chance  of  a  picture  being  sold,  but 
this  chance,  if  it  comes  off,  seldom  pays  for  carriage,  for  damage  to 
frames,  and  other  expenses;  the  quantity  of  classes  and  medals 
compel  those,  with  any  self-respect,  to  exhibit  "  not  for  competition." 
This  is  bad  enough,  but  the  bogie  to  which  I  want  to  draw  attention 
is  the  carpenter  fiend.  Having  had  much  experience  of  this 
gentleman,  I  now  have  a  large  label  fixed  inside  the  lid  of  my  case, 
by  way  of  a  hint  to  the  packer,  to  this  effect : — 


IN   RETURNING,   PACK   AS   SENT. 


SCREWS  ONLY   TO   BE    USED. 


No  Hay,  Stkaw,  or  Paper  Rubbish  to  bb 
Employed. 


This  seems  to  have  irritated  the  Cheltenham  bogie  worse  than 
usual,  for,  although  my  frames  and  case  are  made  to  pack  almost 
automatically,  and  a  small  bit  of  wood  fixes  everything,  the 
malignant  demon  stuffed  the  case  full  of  dusty  straw,  which  com- 
pelled me  to  send  the  pictures  to  the  frame-maker  to  take  out  and  clean, 
while  instead  of  the  necessary  half-dozen  screws,  to  fix  the  lid,  a 
quantity  of  enormous  wire  nails  were  used,  so  that  the  cover  had  to 
be  removed  in  fragments.  Now,  I  have  every  reason  to  know  that 
the  Cheltenham,  although  its  first,  was  one  of  the  best  managed  of 
provincial  exhibitions,  and  I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the 
admirable  Honorary  Secretary,  but  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
anathematising  the  Cheltenham  carpenter  fiend,  and  hope  that, 
when  this  thriving  Society  has  another  E.xhibition,  there  will  be  some 
promise  of  a  packer  who  knows  his  business.  This,  unfortunately, 
is  not  a  singular  or  personal  matter,  and  all  exhibitors  who  have 
suffered  loss  will  be  glad  to  have  attention  called  to  it. 

H.  P.  Robinson. 


BY  THE  WAY. 


In  what  must  be  considered  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  the 
new  science  of  radiography,  as  I  suppose  we  must  at  present  call 
Professor  Riintgen's  discovery,  seems  to  be  settling  down  into  con- 
ditions of  practical  utility,  and,  though  we  must  expect  for  some 
time  to  come  a  continuance  of  the  sensational  and  exaggerated  state- 
ments that  are  daily  appearing  in  the  "  lay  "  press,  there  can  be  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  ere  long  it  will  be  found  to  have  taken  up  a 
fixed  position  of  actual  usefulness.  In  my  last  notes  I  alluded 
briefly  to  the  first  advertised  "  installation "  of  the  necessary 
apparatus  for  the  production  of  radiographs  in  a  commercial  way, 
that  of  Mr.  Friese  Green,  and,  though  this,  I  think,  rather  aimed  at 
satisfying  the  curiosity  of  scientific  or  pseudo-scientific  diletantte,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  int3rim  other  gentlemen  have  taken 
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up  the  matter  in  a  thoroughly  businesslike  way,  with  a  view  to 
bringing  the  benefit  of  the  process  within  the  range  of  practical 
•urgery. 

Naturally,  in  the  course  of  time,  we  may  expect  further  improve- 
ments in  the  working  details  of  the  method,  more  especially  in  the 
direction  of  more  powerful  and  more  reliable  sources  of  the  new  power 
At  present  the  production  and  maintenance  in  working  conditions  ot 
the  vacuum  tubes  appear  to  present  the  chief  difficulty,  while  the 
refusal  of  the  new  radiations  to  conform  to  the  same  laws  as 
ordinary  light  rays  in  the  way  of  refraction  and  reflection  limits,  to 
a  very  great  extent,  the  degree  of  perfection  obtainable  in  the  re- 
sults. In  these  directions,  I  repeat,  we  may  in  time  find  important 
advances  made,  but  in  the  mean  time  we  maylalso  expect  to  fand 
numerous  experimenters  in  divergent  channels,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  direction  of  altogether  dispensing  with  the  more  elaborate  items 
of  apparatus  involved  in  the  production  of  the  original  "  Rontgeo- 
graphs." 

Salvioni's  cryptoscope  seems  to  be  the  most  important  step  up  to 
now  in  the  extension  of  the  usefulness  of  Rontgen's  discovery,  for, 
although  it  requires  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  more  delicate 
apparatus  for  the  production  of  the  radiations,  it  displaces  the  photo- 
graphic plate,  and  so  does  away  with  one  of  the  uncertainties  of  the 
method,  the  estimation  of  the  correct  time  of  exposure.  Naturally 
it  gives  no  permanent  record  of  observations,  unless  the  camera  be 
used  in  addition,  in  which  case  it  becomes  a  complication ;  but,  in 
the  hands  of  a  skilled  observer,  and  especially  for  surgical  purposes, 
and  under  conditions  where  the  application  of  photography  is  diffi- 
cult, or  even  impossible,  it  seems  likely  to  afford  a  much  wider  scope 
of  utility.  For  instance,  in  the  operations  of  "  probing  "  for  objects 
buried  in  the  tissues,  or  of  examining  or  searching  for  defects  in 
bone  structure,  the  continuous  ocular  observation  by  means  of  the 
cryptoscope  seems  to  offer  far  greater  convenience  than  the  making 
of  successive  "  shadowgraphs,"  with  the  attendant  expenditure  of 
time  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  exposure;  and,  moreover,  without 
doubt  to  the  practised  eye,  the  direct  observations  would  have  a 
greater  significance  than  the  shadows  produced  on  the  photographic 
plate,  which  must  naturally  vary  in  character  with  the  exposure 
given. 

Such  experiments  as  those  recorded  by  Mr.  G.  Scorah,  at  p.  176' 
are  undoubtedly  interesting,  but  they  only  differ  in  result  from  the 
■original  "radiography"  in  requiring  a  longer  exposure,  and  pre- 
senting greater  uncertainty  in  thfeir  production.  But  they  certainly 
may  be  fairly  taken  as  raising  the  question,  propounded  by  your 
correspondent,  Mr.  F.  W.  Muncey,  a  fortnight  ago,  as  to  what  may 
be  considered  as  constituting  a  safe  packing  for  sensitive  films. 
There  must,  theoretically  at  least,  be  a  limit  to  the  opacity  of  every 
material  to  the  passage  of  extremely  powerful  light  rays,  though,  in 
practice,  it  is  not  difficult  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  safety.  For 
instance,  an  ordinary  dark  slide  may  be  perfectly  safe,  and  so  may  a 
dark-room  window  in  diffused  light  or  with  a  comparatively  slow 
plate,  while  either  will  break  down  completely  in  sunshine.  The 
ordinary  methods  at  present  adopted  by  our  plate-makers,  in  packing 
their  sensitive  fili|^are,  no  doubt,  quite  efficient  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  storage ;  but  it  does  not,  under  the  revelations  of  recent 
science,  look  as  if  it  would  be  a  safe  proceeding  to  leave  a  box  of 
plates  withx^iU  their  wrappings  on,  for  even  a  few  minutes,  in  full 
sunshinel     ' 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  completely  comprehend  what  is  meant  by 
tlifljM  who  claim  that  "  shadowgraphs  "  can  be  produced  in  complete 
'  d^^ness — so  called — vide  Scorah's  letter  above  referred  to ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  claim  is  that  all  objects  are  endowed  after 
exposure  to  light  with  some  species  of  fluorescence,  possessing 
penetrative  powers  greater  than  those  of  ordinary  light  rays  and 
akin  to  the  Rontgen  radiations.  If  that  Is  the  case,  it  seems 
impossible  that  any  mode  of  packing  can  be  absolutely  safe  unless 
the  materials  used  be  stored  in  absolute  darkness  for  a  long  period 
before  use.  I  know  in  the  earlier  days  of  gelatine  plates  it  was 
euggested  that  certain  kinds  of  fog  and  markings  were  due  to  the 
fluorescence  or  phosphorescence  of  the  packing  paper  employed,  but  I 
do  not  remember  that  the  fact  was  ever  actually  established.     I 


remember  also  a  friend  trying  to  demonstrate  to  myself  and  others 
the  jiossibility  of  photographing— with  a  rather  long  exposure,  of 
course— through  a  thin  sheet  of  ebonite.  But  the  mystery  dis- 
appeared suddenly  when  one  of  the  party,  holding  the  ebonite  close 
up  to  a  gas  flame,  showed  that  it  was  transparent  enough,  not  merely 
translucent,  to  show  the  shape  of  the  flame  with  perfect  distinctness. 
Somewhat  of  the  same  nature  is  the  effect  alleged  to  have  been 
obtained  by  Mr.  Ingles  Rogers  with  the  retinal  impression,  produced 
by  gazing  long  and  fixedly  at  a  postage  stamp,  and  tlien  placing  ar 
sensitive  plate  in  the  same  position  as  occupied  by  the  stamp.  But, 
whether  it  is  possible  to  so  produce  an  image  or  not,  the  idea  is  not 
new,  for  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Friese  Green  who  some  years  back  tried 
to  demonstrate  before  the  Photographic  Society  the  fact  that  the;., 
retina,  after  exposure  to  a  strong  light,  became  luminous  or  retained 
for  a  time  some  of  the  lumiuosity  absorbed.  As  it  was  reported  to 
me,  the  lights  having  been  extinguished  in  the  room,  the  demon- 
strator submitted  his  own  eye  or  eyes  to  the  glare  of  burning 
magnesium,  and  then,  facing  the  crowd  in  the  dark,  asked,  "  Can 
you  see  me  ?  "  As  the  only  reply  from  one  of  the  members  present 
was  ''  I  can  smell  you,"  it  would  seem  as  if  it  must  have  been  a  case 
of  nan  est  demonstrandum. 

Turning  now  to  another  matter  referred  to  in  my  last  notes  which 
has  elicited  some  correspondence  since  —  the  Artigue  process  or 
carbon  printing  without  transfer — I  will  take  M.  Uemachy'g  letter 
in  your  issue  of  13th  ult.  I  hasten  to  assure  that  gentleman 
that  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  mislead  the  public  in  regard  to  the 
results  obtainable  by  these  methods,  and  I  think  I  tried  to  make  it 
clear  that  for  certain  purposes  I  fully  recognise  the  possibility  of 
getting  good  results.  I  will  even  go  further,  and  say  that,  in  careful 
hands  and  under  the  guiding  spirit  of  an  artist,  I  have  little  doubt 
really  excellent  results  may  be  obtained,  for  what  cannot  be  effected 
with  perseverance,  care,  and  a  love  for  the  work  in  hand  ?  But,  I 
must  repeat,  the  perfect  image  can  only  be  obtained  by  development 
from  the  back  of  the  exposed  tissue,  and  that  in  the  same  careful 
hands  a  better  result  would  accrue,  with  less  trouble  with  transfer 
than  without.  M.  Demachy,  I  notice,  in  a  second  communication  in 
last  week's  issue,  draws  a  wide  distinction  between  the  bichromated 
gum  and  the  Artigue  processes,  though  he  claims,  as  I  take  it,  that 
equally  good  results  can  be  produced  by  either.  As  my  previous 
remarks  had  reference  solely  to  processes  on  the  principle  of  the 
former,  and  not  to  any  such  modified  methods  as  that  he  attributes 
to  the  Artigue  in  his  last  letter,  I  will  take  them  separately. 

In  the  strictest  sense  I  was  perhaps  wrong  in  likening  the  results 
to  scene-painting,  for  that  involves  roughness,  boldness,  and,  above 
all,  contrast,  whereas  in  a  process  based  on  the  lines  laid  down  by 
M.  Demachy — "  fine  colours,  thin  coating,  and  smooth  paper  " — con- 
trast and  boldness  are  the  two  qualities  above  all  others  I  should 
consider  impossible,  but  in  this  place  I  should  expect  "flatness"  In 
the  first  place  there  is  not  a  sufficient  body  of  colouring  matter 
present  to  give  contrast  except  between  the  deepest  shadows,  sup- 
posing the  whole  of  the  film  to  be  rendered  insoluble,  and  the  highest 
lights,  supposing  it  all  to  be  removed  or  dissolved,  while  there  is  no 
theoretical  explanation  for  the  presence  of  any  half-tones.  The 
action  of  the  light  takes  place  from  the  surface  downwards,  and  in 
an  extremely  thin  layer,  if  the  particles  of  colouring  matter  are 
"  separate  from,  and  not  one  on  top  of,  another."  As  described  by  Mr. 
Maskell  at  page  156,  that  action  will  take  place  equally  wherever  it 
occurs  at  all,  that  is  to  say,  the  film  will  be  rendered  insoluble  to  the 
same  depth  in  both  shadows  and  half-tones.  Even  supposing  the 
layer  of  colouring  matter  to  be  broken  up  into  a  semi-crystalline  or 
granular  form,  as  suggested  in  an  article  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton  last 
week,  the  granularity  will  be  uniform  in  both  shadows  and  half- 
tones, and,  assuming  the  film  to  consist  of  a  layer  of  single  particles, 
there  will  be  no  distinction  between  the  two.  It  is,  however, 
impossible  to  suppose  this  to  be  the  case  practically,  for  the  very 
existence  of  any  gradation  depends  upon  the  film  possessing  an 
appreciable  thickness  that  enables  the  light  to  act  to  different 
depths,  and  then  we  have  to  trust  entirely  to  the  skill  and  care  of 
the  operator  to  successfully  remove  the  soluble  portions  from  the 
porous  film. 

M.  Demachy  appears  to  labour  under  some  misapprehension  in  his 
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allasion  to  the  "  harrowing  detailH  "  of  "  every  .se])arate  eyelash,  and 
«ftch  individual  freckle."  These  are  not  the  details  that  prosent  any 
difficulty  in  renderinjf — at  least,  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view — 
since  they  present  merely  fine  lines  or  specks  of  colour  which  can 
easily  be  left  on  a  perfectly  white  ground  from  which  every  particle 
of  the  unacted-on  film,  has  been  removed.  The  difficulty  will  be 
found  in  the  delicate  rounding  of  a  plump  cheek  or  the  ripple  on  a 
mass  of  golden  hair,  and  to  combine  these  with  the  necessary  depth 
of  deposit  to  form  the  shadows  of  a  well-contrasted  picture  is  where 
the  bichromated  gum  process,  as  he  refers  to  it,  falls  short  of  any 
transfer  process.  I  remember  being  struck,  many  years  ago,  by  a 
remarkably  fine  specimen  of  carbon  work,  or  Woodburytype,  I  am 
not  sure  which,  but  it  matters  not,  as  they  both  recognise  the 
principle  of  development  from  the  back  of  the  exposed  tissue.  It 
was  from  the  studio  of  Keutlinger,  and  represented  an  actress  in  a 
handsome  white  moiroe  antique  skirt,  with  lace  and  embroidered 
jtrimming,  every  marking  or  "  harrowing  detail "  of  which  was  most 
wonderfully  rendered.  The  gum  process  without  transfer  would,  no 
doubt,  be  able  to  cope  with  the  lace  and  embroidery,  but  it  would,  I 
•fear,  prove  hopelessly  incapable  of  dealing  with  the  delicate  gra- 
dations of  the  moirde. 

'  My  recollection  seems  to  have  misled  me,  with  regard  to  the  late 
Mr^  Pouncy's  process  having  been  used  only  for  enlargements,  but 
the  specimens  I,  have  seen  were  all  of  large  dimensions.  I,  however, 
accept  Mr.  Pouncy's  correction,  though  I  cannot  help  thinking 
■that  h's  comparison  of  such  work,  produced  thirty-eight  years  ago, 
'  with  modern  platinotypes,  from  the  same  negatives,  rather  suggests 
that  the  negatives  cannot  be  suitable  for  the  modern  process.  His 
remark  anent  the  deep  blacks  of  the  Pouncy  prints  being  blacker 
than  in  the  case  of  platinotypes  is  quite  in  agreement  with  my  own 
view,  for  the  weak  point,  or  one  of  the  weak  points,  of  the  early 
non-transfer  processes  was  that,  if  they  possessed  any  details  in  the 
lights,  their  shadows  were,  as  my  old  friend,  Traill  Taylor,  once 
.described  it,  too  "  diabolically  black." 

.  With  regard  to  M.  Demachy's  description  of  the  supposed  method 
.  of  preparation  of  the  Papier  Artigue  Velours  there  is  far  more  reason 
'  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  really  first-class  results  from  such  a 
•-process  than  from  bichromated  gum.  Here  the  colouring  matter  is 
on  the  surface  of  the  bichromated  vehicle,  whether  it  be  gum,  gelatine, 
or  fish  glue,  and  it  becomes  more  or  less  firmly  attached  to  it  in  pro- 
portion to  the  action  of  light.  A  similar  action  is  found  in  the 
ordinary  dusting-on  process,  which  is  a  non-transfer  method  in  the 
sense  that  the  picture  is  formed  on  the  exposed  surface.  Here  the 
longer  the  exposure  the  deeper  its  effects  in  the  film  of  sensitive 
material ;  but  the  difference  between  the  two  is,  that  in  the  film 
containing  no  colouring  matter  its  attraction  of  adhesiveness  is 
gradually  lessened,  while  in  the  Artigue  film,  with  the  colour  already 
in  situ,  the  cohesion  is  gradually  increased,  and  so  reverse  results, 
though  equally  in  gradation,  are  produced.  Somewhat  similar  results 
were  obtained  thirty  years  ago  by  floating  the  back  of  ordinary 
albumen  paper  on  bichromate  of  potash,  drying  and  exposing  albumen 
side  to  the  negative,  "  dabbing  "  with  printers'  ink  or  dexterously 
washing  with  liquid  Indian  ink,  and  then  developing  in  cold  or  tepid 
water.  A  moderate  degree  of  half-tone  was  obtainable,  but  the 
difficulty  was  a  "  smudginess"  in  the  lights  and  half-tones. 

And  now  a  last  word  to  assure  Mr.  Alfred  Maskell  that  I  am  far 
from  wishing  or  intending  to  rank  him  with  the  ordinary  run  of 
"  pinholists  and  f  uzzytypers."  Far  from  it.  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  Mr.  Maskell,  and  discussing  with  him  the  very  subjects 
we  are  now  "on,"  and  found  him  always  a  very  earnest  and  enthu- 
siastic, if,  from  my  point  of  view,  slightly  mistaken,  gentleman.  I 
liave  seen  several  of  his  productions  that  no  one  need  be  ashamed  of, 
as  well,  I  must  admit,  others  that  tended  to  prove  his  "  mistaken- 
ness;"  but  the  former  class  have  gone  far  to  reconcile  me  to  the 
belief  in  the  possibility  of  getting  good  results  without  transfer.  I 
allude  now  to  the  gum  process,  already  referred  to  and  described  by 
him  in  detail;  the  Artigue  process,  it  seems,  must  come  under 
another  head  altogether,  if  it  be  as  describsd  by  M.  Demachy.  And 
I  must  corroborate  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  in  his  statement  last,  week 
that  he  is  not  identical  with,  and  has  no  connexion  with,  the  indi- 
vidual who  signs  himself  Dogueurv. 


UNDEB  WHAT  CONDITIONS  ARE  SILVER  PRINTS  LUBLE 
TO  FADE  ? • 

ScLPncn  emanations  are  nearly  always  present  in  the  atmosphere,  b«  i| 
as  plain  hydrogen  sulphide  or  as  more  complex  compounds.  Therefore 
it  is  rather  diSicnlt  to  keep  silver  ware  in  bright  condition.  Imperfectly 
puri6ed  illuminating  gas,  burning  coal,  decaying  matter,  il'C.,  are  so  many 
sourecH  which  bring  sulphur  into  the  atmosphere.  The  action  of  hydrogen 
sulphide  on  silver  prints  may  probably  be  helped  by  the  simnltaneoaa 
presence  of  ammonia  or  humidity.  All  other  conditions  which  favonr 
chemical  action  hasten  also  the  process  of  fading.  Amongst  these  favour- 
able conditions  I  should  mention  increase  of  temperature  and  extreme 
division  of  the  reacting  bodies. 

The  action  of  heat  as  an  accelerator  of  chemical  reactions  is  so  well 
known  that  I  can  dispense  with  insisting  long  on  this  point.  A  great 
number  of  chemical  reactions  will  not  occur  at  a  loiv  temperature,  but 
will  proceed  easily  if  the  temperature  is  increased.  The  infloence  of  the 
state  of  division  is  accepted  by  all  students  in  chemistry.  Where  gasea 
act  upon  solids,  this  action  will  be  rendered  more  immediate  and  more 
complete  if  the  solid  has  been  reduced  first  to  an  impalpable  powder. 
Where  a  solid  piece  of  iron  may  last  for  centuries,  even  when  exposed  to 
damp  air,  this  same  quantity  of  iron  in  the  shape  of  filings  will  degene- 
rate quickly  into  a  brown,  rusty  powder.  Chemists  know  of  a  method  of 
producing  iron  in  a  shape  much  more  divided  and  much  finer  than  the 
finest  iron  filings,  so  fine,  indeed,  that  it  could  not  be  obtained  by  me- 
chanical means.  In  this  glass  tube  I  have  some  such  finely  divided  iront 
You  will  notice  that  this  glass  tube  has  been  closed  by  melting  it  at  botb 
ends.  This  precaution  was  absolutely  necessary,  because  this  divided 
iron  is  so  susceptible  to  chemical  changes  that  it  would  combine  instan- 
taneously with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  undergo  spontaneous  ignition. 

As  soon  as  I  break  this  tube  and  scatter  its  contents  into  the  airyoo 
notice  that  each  particle  of  iron  becomes  incandescent,  and,  by  gathering 
some  of  the  products  on  this  white  plate,  you  will  notice  that  these 
particles  have  acquired  a  brownish  colour,  which  is  the  colour  of  iron 
oxide. 

This  example  will  enable  us  to  understand  bow  silver,  in  a  more  or 
less  divided  state,  will  be  more  or  less  liable  to  undergo  the  aoti<xi  of 
chemicals,  and  specially  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  Let  ns  add  at  cmee 
that  the  photographic  image  is  made  up  of  silver  in  an  extreme  state  of 
division. 

There  are  many  substances  which,  although  having  absolntely  the 
same  chemical  composition,  can  exist  under  two  or  more  modifications  of 
entirely  different  properties.  There  is  an  element,  for  instance,  which  ia 
known  under  the  name  of  phosphorus,  and  which  enters  as  chief  ingre- 
dient into  the  manufacture  of  lighting  matches.  This  phosphorus  is 
known  under  at  least  two  different  states,  which  are  designated  hy 
chemists  as  allotropic  modifications.  Phosphorus,  in  its  usual  condition, 
is  transparent,  colourless  or  slightly  yellow,  brittle  when  cold,  but  Bott  at 
summer  temperature,  and  it  melts  in  hot  water ;  it  is  a  great  poison,  is 
soluble  in  carbon  disulphide,  and  has  such  an  extremely  great  affinity 
for  oxygen  that  it  enters  quickly  into  spontaneous  combustion  when 
exposed  to  the  air.  That  is  the  reason  why  it  has  to  be  preserved  nnder 
water.  Now,  there  is  another  allotropic  state  of  phosphorus,  which  can 
be  produced  by  certain  methods.  In  this  state  phosphorus  is  red,  bard, 
insoluble  in  carbon  disulphide,  not  poisonous,  it  melts  only  at  a  relatively 
high  temperature,  and  can  be  kept  without  the  slightest  danger,  even  in 
a  dry  condition,  as  it  will  only  take  fire  at  a  relatively  high  temperature. 
It  shows  none  of  the  strongly  accentuated  chemical  properties  (^  the 
white  variety  of  phosphorus.  Silver,  just  the  same  as  phosphorus,  can 
exist  under  several  allotropic  states.  This  explains  why  one  kind  of 
silver  image  may  prove  much  more  permanent — i.e.,  much  more  resisting 
to  chemical  influences — than  the  other. 

The  silver  precipitated  by  development  in  the  image  of  a  bromide  print 
or  a  bromide  plate  is,  then,  in  an  entirely  different  condition  from  the 
silver  in  the  image  of  a  printing-out  paper.  It  we  examine  the  image  of 
a  bromide  print  or  bromide  negative  under  the  microscope,  we  find  that 
it  is  composed  of  a  multitude  of  little  silver  particles,  very  distinct  in 
shape  and  of  measurable  size.  If,  however,  we  examine,  under  the  same 
magnifying  power,  the  image  of  a  printing-out  silver  paper,  we  fail  to 
observe  distinct  silver  particles.  The  whole  image  seems  to  be  formed 
by  such  extremely  thin  particles  of  silver  that  they  appear  more  as  a 
homogeneous  stain.  I  have  some  doubts  whether  the  printed-out  siWte 
image  can  be  compared  at  all  to  the  image  of  a  bromide  print,  or  any 
other  print  obtained  by  development.  Whereas  we  are  sure  that  in  a 
bromide  print  the  image  is  formed  by  the  juxtaposition  of  particles  of 
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pure  precipitated  silver,  it  is  very  probable  that  in  printing-out  papers  the 
procehs  of  production  is  not  Bo  radical,' and  what  is  called  commonly  a 
"  silver  image,"  for  albumen,  Relatine,  or  collodion  paper,  is  probably 
nothing  more  than  a  darkened  organic  silver  compound,  a  product  of 
partial  decomposition  of  the  original  chloro-organic  silver  compound. 
Were  this  image  the  same  as  a  bromide  image,  plain  fixing  in  hypo  ought 
to  produce  a  print  approaching  a  degree  of  permanency  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  a  bromide  print,  and  experience  shows  that  this  is  not  so. 
Even  the  process  of  gilding— i.e.,  toning— does  not  succeed  in  making  it 
as  permanent  as  a  bromide  print.  The  natural  conclusion  is,  that  either 
the  printed-out  image  is  not  pure  silver,  or,  if  it  contains  any  metallic 
free  silver,  it  exists  there  under  a  special  allotropic  modification  which  is 
so  easily  affected  by  chemicals  that  it  is  rather  liable  to  fade.  In  a 
printing-out  paper  the  image  has  so  little  resisting  power  that  even  water 
will  act  upon  it.  Indeed,  it  is  a  known  fact  that  such  silver  prints,  even 
when  they  are  toned  and  fixed  in  separate  baths,  will  be  affected  by  water, 
and  bleach  out  by-and-by  if  left  washing  too  long. 
,  Far  more  are  they  liable  to  undergo  these  changes  if  they  are  toned  in 
combined  baths,  as  can  be  readily  proven  by  direct  tests. 

Why  is  this  so?  It  is  generally  stated  that  the  lack  of  permanency  in 
combiaed-bath  prints  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  prints  have  become 
sulphurised,  and  that  the  silver  has  become  sulphide  of  silver.  If  this 
.was  the  only  reason,  I  fail  to  see  why  bromide  prints,  toned  in  hypo- 
alum,  and  which  have  been  integrally  transformed  into  sulphide  of  silver, 
prove  to  be  very  permanent,  and  can  easily  compare  in  this  respect  with 
the  best  of  prints  made  on  albumen  and  toned  with  gold. 

In  a  printed-out  image  the  layer  of  silver  is  either  so  thin  or  in  so 
delicate  an  allotropic  condition  that,  in  order  to  render  it  somewhat 
resisting,  it  has  to  receive  a  deposit  of  gold  or  platinum.  By  sulphurisa- 
tion  such  an  image  can  only  be  made  still  less  resisting,  and  rendered 
more  liable  to  further  alteration  or  fading.  In  a  bromide  of  silver  print 
this  is  not  to  be  feared  so  much,  on  account  of  the  more  resisting  qualities 
of  the  silver  therein. 

It  may  be  also  that,  in  a  printing-out  paper,  the  sulphurised  image  is 
not  pure  sulphide  of  silver,  but  a  sulphur  organic  compound  of  silver, 
more  apt  to  change  than  would  be,  under  some  circumstances,  pure  sul- 
phide of  silver.  In  fact,  we  know  that  silver  sulphide  is  a  product  which 
stands  very  well  the  action  of  chemical  agents,  and  which  can  only  be 
dissolved  in  some  strong  acids.  In  nature  we  find  it  aa  a  mineral  under 
the  name  of  Argentite,  and  in  this  state  atmospheric  agents  have  no 
infiuence  on  it. 

All  this  points  out  once  more  that  there  is  a  radical  diSerence  between 
a  developed  and  a  printed-out  silver  image.  This  is  further  corroborated 
by  the  fact  that  bromide  prints  can  stand  better  small  quantities  of  hypo 
which  may  remain  accidentally  in  the  fibre  of  the  paper.  As  a  rule,  they 
are  more  refractory  to  chemical  agents ;  they  are  not  easily  affected  by 
hydrogen  sulphide.  A  remarkable  fact  is  that  bromide  prints  may  be 
permanent  even  when  toned  in  a  sulphurising  mixture  of  hypo  and  alum. 
I  wish  to  add  here  that  different  kinds  of  bromide  emulsions  behave  very 
differently  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  hypo-alum.  Some  such  emul- 
sions will  tone  in  less  than  an  hour,  while  others  will  require  a  day  or 
more.  I  have  observed  that  slow  bromide  papers  tone  much  easier  than 
quick  bromide  papers.  By  observing  the  "  easy  toning"  papers  under 
the  microscope,  I  found  that  their  images  have  very  small  particles  of 
silver,  while  the  slower  toning  ones  show  a  coarser  grain.  Here  is  a  very 
striking  confirmation  of  what  I  said  before  in  regard  to  the  relation  of 
the  size  of  the  silver  particles  and  their  relative  permanency. 

Coming  back  to  the  question  of  combined  baths,  I  ought  to  say,  in 
mentioning  the  evils  referred  to,  that  there  is  to  be  added  another  one,  i.e. , 
the  lead  salts.  These  lead  salts  are  added  to  the  mixture  in  order  to 
make  sulphurisation  more  regular  by  a  rather  complicated  chemical 
process.  But  the  lead  salt  fastens  itself  in  the  tissue  of  the  paper,  and 
.  no  amount  of  washing  can  remove  the  last  traces  of  it.  The  ultimate 
result  is  that  the  whites  of  the  print  will  darken  by-and-by,  because  the 
lead  salt,  under  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  will  produce  lead 
sulphide,  which  is  black  or  brown. 

In  regard  to  the  vehicle  which  carries  the  print  in  a  priatinp-ont 
paper,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  matters  little  whether  it  is 
gelatine,  albumen,  or  collodion.  Endless  discussions  are  still  going  on 
as  to  which  kind  of  prints  is  most  permanent.  It  has  been  sqid  and 
jepeated  that  gelatine  is  not  as  staple  a  proluot 'a<t  nitro-cellnlose 
which  is  the  basis  of  collodion.  To  .this  can  be  readify  answered  that 
gelatine  has  proved  beyond  doubt  to  be  a  trustworthy  medium,  ani  will 
give  permanent  prints.  Bromide  prints,  bromide  plates,  the  carbon 
process,  and  the  Woodburytype  process  have  given  it  a  record  of 
leliibility.     We  know,  furthermore,  that  gelatine  in  a  hardened  can- 


dition  withstands  victoriously  humidity  and  friction.  A  collodion  print, 
on  the  contrary,  is  much  more  liable  to  abrasion.  The  film  which  carries 
the  silver  image  is  necessarily  thinner,  and  the  quantity  of  silver  which 
can  be  introduced  in  a  collodion  emulsion  is  "very  limited  as  compared  to 
a  gelatine  emulsion.  A  fair  amount  of  silver  is  necessary  to  give  body  to 
the  print,  and  if  the  print  lacks  in  silver  it  will  fade  much  quicker,  even 
if  it  is  toned  with  gold  or  platinum.  I  am  not  aware  that  since  the 
introduction  of  collodion  papers  anybody  has  ever  reminded  us  of  the 
fact  that,  under  certain  conditions,  nitro-cellulose  is  liable  to  undergo 
spontaneous  decomposition.  I  am  just  now  in  possession  of  quite  a  large 
sample  of  nitro-cellulose,  which  was  made  for  collodion  paper  purposes, 
and  which  was  offered  to  me  by  a  reliable  firm ;  after  keeping  it  a  few 
months  it  showed  already,  in  an  unmistakable  way,  the  presence  of 
nitrous  vapours.  This  spontaneous  decomposition  of  some  kinds  of 
nitro-oellulose  is  a  fact  well  known  to  many  old  photographers  who  made 
their  own  collodion.  In  how  far  this  spontaneous  decomposition  of 
nitrocellulose  may  occur  in  collodion  prints  has  not  yet  been  determined 
accurately.  If  it  really  o:curs,  the  resulting  nitrous  gases  would  un- 
doubtedly prove  very  destructive  to  the  silver  image,  and  help  the  fading 
thereof.  Except  in  such  an  emergency  as  that  above  referred  to,  we  can 
accept  the  conclusion  that  gelatine,. albumen,  or  collodion,  may  all  yield 
permanent  prints  if  properly  handled  and  toned  in  separate  baths.  A 
good  thick  image,  rich  in  silver  and  toned  to  a  deep  purplish  purple, 
with  a  fair  amount  of  gold,  will  prove  to  have  the  best  lasting  quali- 
ties. 

The  fact  that  a  printing-out  paper  requires  little  gold  to  be  toned 
makes  the  permanency  of  such  prints  already  questionable.  Thorough 
fixing  and  washing  should,  of  course,  be  adhered  to.  I  must  say,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  time  of  washing  which  should  not  be 
exceeded.  When  this  limit  has  been  reached,  any  further  stay  in  water 
will  only  lower  the  quality  of  the  prints.  .\ny  paper  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  in  one  hour  provided  the  water  is  changed  frequently  and  the 
prints  kept  moving  all  the  time.  The  fading  of  combined-bath  prints 
has  often  been  ascribed  to  imperfect  washing,  and  yet  it  is  a  noticeable 
fact  that  such  prints  will  become  worse  and  worse  by  being  left  too  long 
in  the  water,  especially  if  the  water  is  warm. 

Any  perceptible  amount  of  hypo,  if  left  in  printing-out  papers,  will 
quickly  affect  the  image,  and  will  destroy  it  by-and-by.  Bromide  prints 
are  not  so  sensitive  to  traces  of  hypo.  I  know  of  one  instance  where  a 
firm,  in  order  to  rush  out  its  orders  on  bromide  prints,  had  to  limit  the 
washing  very  much.  The  result  was  that  a  notable  amount  of  hypo  was 
left  [in  the  prints,  so  much,  in  fact,  that  by  the  tongue  any  one  could 
easily  detect  a  very  pronounced  hypo  taste.  These  prints  have  been 
made  now  more  than  a  year,  and  I  must  say  that  they  have  stood  the 
test  of  time  very  well.  I  wish  to  add,  however,  that  I  should  consider 
such  imperfect  washing  rather  reckless,  even  for  bromide  prints. 

And,  now,  what  is  the  easiest  method  of  testing  the  relative  perma- 
nency of  prints  ?  As  said  before,  hydrogen  sulphide  in  the  atmosphere  is 
the  agent  most  destructive  of  silver  prints.  After  more  or  less  time  its 
action  will  be  more  or  less  apparent.  In  order  to  find  out  how  prints 
are  going  to  behave,  we  may  subject  them  to  an  atmosphere  saturated 
with  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  accomplish  in  this  way  in  one  hour  what 
otherwise  would  only  be  determined  after  a  test  of  several  years. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  can  easily  be  produced  by  pouring  some  acetic  acid 
on  a  piece  of  potassium  sulphuret.  This  latter  chemical  is  well  known 
to  all  photographers,  who  use  it  for  precipitating  their  silver  from  their 
wa«te  hypo. 

The  only  drawback  to  this  hydrogen  sulphide  method  is  the  noxious 
smell  of  this  gas.  Therefore  the  test  should  be  performed  outdoors, 
where  nobody  will  be  incommoded  by  its  disagreeable  smell.  I  ought  to 
guard  you  also  against  the  possible  danger  of  spoiling  your  silvered 
paper  or  dry  plates  by  the  emanation  of  this  gas.  Select  a  wooden  box, 
relatively  tight,  and  provided  with  a  cover.  Take  all  the  prints  which 
have  to  be  compared,  and  have  them  all  under  the  same  conditions,  i.e., 
they  should  either  be  all  mounted  and  burnished  or  not  mounted  at 
all.  Cut  each  print  in  two,  keep  the  upper  halt  for  future  comparison, 
and  place  all  the  lower  halves  upright  against  the  walls  of  the  box.  In 
the  centre  of  the  box  place  a  tumbler  with  a  piece  of  sulphuret  in  it  about 
the  size  of  a  hickory  nut,  then  pour  some  acetic  acid  on,  and  cover  the 
box  at  once.  Leave  the  prints  in  this  box  for  about  half  an  hour,  and 
examine  them  from  time  to  time. 

This  test  will  show  that  any  combined-bath  prints,  whether  collodion 
or  gelatine,  will  bleach  first ;  much  later,  albumen  prints  will  start  to 
fade,  after  which  comes  the  turn  of  collodion  or  gelatine  papers  toned  in 
separate  baths.  Bromide  prints  stand  the  test  longest,  and  change  very 
little.  Db.  Leo  Baekelans. 
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THE  ANASTIGMATIC  SYMMETRICAL  APLANAT. 

[PhotoKTftptueches  Arcfaiv.l 

6taiitiko  from  the  construction  of  the  hnman  eye,  in  which  nature  has 
created  an  anastigmatic,  wide  angle  aplanat,  I  hit  upon  the  idea  of 
constructing  a  lens  perfectly  free  from  chromatic  and  spherical 
aberration  and  distortion,  by  using  only  two  refractive  substances. 

The  Zeiss  anastigmats,  in  which  three  to  six  lenses  of  great  thickness 
are  used,  appear  to  me  a  step  backward,  instead  of  forward,  on  the  true 
path  of  progress  in  lens  construction,  not  only  on  account  of  their  high 
{>rice,  but  also  from  great  loss  of  light. 

Should  it  not  be  possible  to  attain,  with  only  two  refractive  media, 
that  which  the  new  combinations,  with  their  three,  four,  and  six  lenses, 
have  but  striven  to  approach  ?  It  we  examine  the  eye  more  closely,  we 
«ee,  first  of  all,  that  it  is  composed  of  nearly  similar  refractive  media  and 
negative  and  positive  lenses,  which,  as  a  whole,  have  very  little  chromatic 
aberration  ;  and  this,  as  well  as  the  refraction,  differs  very  little  for  the 
crystallme  lens  and  the  surrounding  humours. 

Why,  ther,  employ  heavy  kinds  of  glass  of  high  dispersion,  that 
increase  astigmatism,  the  greater  the  difference,  N  -n,  between  the  mean 
>refraction  of  the  flint  and  crown  glasses  ? 

1.  The  use  of  media  of  low  refraction  and  dispersion  recommends 
itself  as  a  first  principle  in  imitation  of  nature  and  the  construction  of 
the  eye,  for  the  reason,  that  astigmatism  is  eliminated  as  much  as 
possible. 

Combine  a  low  dispersive,  for  example  a  phosphate  glass,  with  a  more 
dispersive  but  lower  refractive  crown  glass.  A  quartz  lens  combined 
with  higher  dispersive  but  weak  refractive  crown  glass,  also  gives  very 
good  results.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  such  a  double  combination  is  not 
only  anastigmatic,  but  apochromatic  also,  because  the  difference  of  relative 
dispersion  is  very  small,  and  the  chromatic  aberration  to  be  corrected  is 
■a.  minimum,  as  in  the  case  of  quartz  and  crown  glass. 

2.  Take  two  lenses  with  a  minimum  of  spherical  aberration  for  distant 
objects,  as  for  instance  the  plano-convex  lens,  the  spherical  aberration  to 
be  corrected  by  the  second  plano-concave  lens  is  so  small  in  amount  that 
the  combination  of  two  piano  contacts,  one  convergent  and  tbe  other 
divergent,  with  their  flat  sides  turned  to  each  other,  shows  so  little  over- 
correction at  an  aperture  of  /-Id  to  /-20  that  the  lateral  deviation 
scarcely  exceeds  an  arc  second,  as  may  be  proved  by  a  simple  calculation 
{Comptes  Bendus,  Feb.  19,  1894).  Further  reduction  of  aperture  reduces 
tbe  same  to  a  quite  imperceptible  amount  in  relation  to  the  third  function 
of  the  diaphragm. 

3.  If  the  lenses  are  homofocal,  that  is,  if  the  foci  in  both  cases  are  the 
^ame,  or  nearly  so,  that  the  image  produced  by  the  plano-convex  lens  is 
bent  to  approximately  the  same  extent  as  by  the  plano-concave  lens 
placed  behind  it,  the  curvature  of  image  at  the  focal  plane  of  the 
flymmetrical  combination  must,  of  course,  be  very  small.  The  doable 
■combinations  have  absolutely  no  secondary  spectrum,  owing  to  very  small 
difference  of  dispersion  of  the  colourless  media,  and  they  give  optically 
and  actinically  corrected  images,  which  means  that  each  pair  of  lenses 
may  be  used  equally  well  for  photography  as  for  telescopic  purposes, 
and  there  is  a  minimum  loss  of  light.  Such  pairs  of  lenses,  therefore, 
five  images  free  from  chemical  difference  of  focus,  as  will  a  mirror. 

Tue  importance  of  these  advantages  for  astro-photography  and 
spectro-photography  is  apparent,  and  is  increased  by  the  perfectly  flat 
hel  d  of  about  forty  degrees. 

But  one  may  also  combine  two  such  lenses  and  obtain  an  aplanatic 
oimbination  similar  to  Steinheil's,  but  of  more  extensive  field  for  wide- 
angle  pictures.  I  have  repeatedly  drawn  attention  to  the  importance  of 
■symmetrical  lens  systems  for  the  construction  of  telescope  and  microscope 
objectives.  I  was  also  first  to  point  out,  in  the  year  1875,  that  the 
.spherical  aberration  of  reflectors  conld  be  corrected  by  a  system  of 
two  homofocal  lenses,  that  is,  two  lenses,  positive  and  negative,  of  equal 
focus,  made  of  the  same  glass.  This  without  producing  any  chromatic 
aberration  in  tbe  image,  consequently  without  focal  difference,  and 
maybe  with  less  distortion.  In  his  anastigmats,  Zeiss  has  recently  made 
■effective  use  of  homofocal  double  lenses  without  focus.  These,  instead 
of  a  reflector,  have  a  collecting  lens  corrected  by  two  other  lenses,  which 
do  not  appreciably  alter  the  focus,  but  they  correct  distortion  and 
chromatic  aberration,  and,  by  reason  of  the  kinds  of  glass,  astigmatism 
also. 

It  is  therefore  possible  to  suitably  correct  all  errors  of  the  single  lens, 
"chromatic  and  spherical  aberration,  distortion  and  astigmatism," 
with  only  two  lenses  (of  two  refractive  media),  by  duly  selecting  the 
-same,  as  in  tbe  human  eye,  according  to  form  and  substance,  and  it  is 
■even  possible  at  the  same  time  to  attain  a  higher  degree  of  apochromatism 
than  with  the  best  sorts  of  the  new  Jena  glass.  If,  in  addition,  only 
light  crown  glass  is  used,  the  lens  would  be  unaffected  by  atmospheric 
canditions.  Pbofessob  K.  W.  Zexgeb. 


EONTGEN'S  PHOTOGRAPHY  OF  THE  INVISIBLE.* 

A,NOTHEB  peculiar  effect  of  these  rays  has  been  investigated  by  Professor 

J.  J.  Thomson,  and  consists  in  the  facility  with  which  they  discharge  an 

insulated  body  charged  with  either  positive  or  negative  electricity.     In 

*  Continued  from  page  131. 


fact,  any  Bubstanoe,  however  good  an  insulator  it  may  be  under  ordinary 
oiicnmstanceg,  seems  to  become  a  conductor  of  electricity  daring  the 
time  that  the  Rontgen  rays  are  pasjing  through  it. 

This  can  be  shown  experimentally  by  means  of  a  gold-leaf  electro- 
scope each  as  I  have  here.  This  electroscope  indicates  the  presence  of 
an  electric  charge  in  the  metallic  disc  on  the  upper  part  of  the  instrament 
by  the  divergence  of  the  two  gold  leaves,  which,  when  electrified  similarly, 
repel  one  another.  As  you  will  observe  when  I  charge  the  disc  by  meani 
of  a  piece  of  robbed  glass  or  sealing-wax  in  the  ordinary  manner,  the  disc 
holds  its  charge  fairly  well.  I  will  now  allow  the  Runtgen  rays  from  a 
Crookes'  tube  to  fall  upon  the  disc  through  an  aluminiam  window  out  in 
this  lead  screen.  As  you  will  see,  the  leaves  immediately  fall  together, 
showing  that  the  electric  charge  rapidly  leaks  away.  As  yoa  will  tee, 
whether  the  disc  be  electrified  negatively  or  positively,  tbe  result  is  the 
same.  If,  however,  I  close  the  window  in  the  lead  screen  by  means  of  a 
sheet  of  lead,  you  will  now  observe  that  the  leakage  is  very  much  leia 
rapid.  The  experiment,  in  fact,  demonstrates  the  fact  that  lead  ii  mach 
more  opaque  to  the  Runtgen  rays  than  is  aluminium.  Consequently  this 
method  can  be  appUed  even  better  than  can  photography  to  the  exact 
determination  of  the  opacity  of  various  substances  to  these  rays.  It  can 
also  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  noting  the  intensity  of  rays  that  are 
generated  by  any  particular  Crookes'  tube. 

The  best  form  of  Crookes'  tube  to  employ  for  practical  photography  of 
the  invisible,  or  rather  hidden,  depends  considerably  upon  the  description 
of  electric,  current  that  is  available.  When  continuous  or  direct  corrent 
obtained  either  from  primary  batteries,  storage  cells,  or  from  the  street 
mains  can  be  used,  and  this  current,  which  primarily  is  of  comparatively 
low  voltage,  is  transformed  up  to  the  necessary  high  voltage  by  means  M 
an  ordinary  RuhmkorS  coil  with  its  contact  breaker,  tubes  of  the  form 
shown  in  the  diagram  on  the  wall  will  be  found  to  give  excellent  results. 
In  this  description  of  tube  the  cathode  consists  of  a  plate  of  alamininm, 
and  it  will  be  fourid  that  the  Runtgen  rays  proceed  from  the  tube  from  a 
patch  on  the  glass  which  is  more  vividly  phosphorescent  than  the  rest, 
which  is  immediately  opposite  the  cathode  plate.  Where  the  anode  is 
placed,  it  does  not  seem  to  greatly  signify. 

This  is  the  form  of  tube,  I  believe,  employed  by  Professor  Runtgen 
himself ;  but  during  the  last  few  days  Messrs.  Newton  have  placed  on 
the  market  in  London  a  new  form  of  tube,  which  certainly  gives  very 
superior  results.  It  was,  I  understand,  designed  at  King's  College.  In 
it  tbe  cathode  plate  is  made  concave,  so  as  to  foous  the  cathode  rays 
upon  a  point  on  a  piece  of  platinum  foil,  which  forms  the  anode.  The 
platinum  foil  is  bent  at  an  angle  of  45^  to  the  direction  of  the  cathode 
rays,  so  as  to  throw  down  the  Runtgen  rays,  which  in  this  tube  proceed 
from  the  platinum,  and  not  from  the  glass.  This  tube  has  two  great 
advantages  :  firstly,  as  the  Rontgen  rays  proceed  practically  from  a  point, 
it  ^ives  a  sharpness  of  definition  otherwise  unattainable ;  further,  since 
the  cathode  rays  are  directed  on  the  platinum  and  not  on  to  the  glass, 
there  is  much  less  chance  of  the  tube  being  destroyed  by  heating  and 
cracking  of  the  glass,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  possible  to  excite  the  tube 
to  a  much  higher  extent,  and  consequently  to  work  with  shorter  ex- 
posures than  is  practicable  with  any  other  tubes  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  In  fact,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  practical  applications 
of  Runtgen  photography,  it  appears  to  me  that  this  tube  represents  the 
most  important  advance  yec  made  in  connexion  with  the  reqoired 
apparatus. 

When,  however,  direct  currents  are  not  available,  and  alternating 
cnrrents  must  be  used,  an  entirely  different  arrangement  appears  de- 
sirable. In  this  case,  since  each  terminal  of  the  tube  is  alternatively 
positive  and  negative,  it  is  necessary  that  each  must  be  capable  of 
performing  the  functions  of  cathode.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the 
radiations  should  proceed  from  a  single  part  of  the  glass,  or  otherwice 
tbe  resulting  photograph  may  be  complicated  by  the  production  of  double 
shadows.  With  alternating  current,  the  form  of  tube  shown  in  fig.  2,  on 
the  wall,  in  which  one  terminal  is  a  circular  plate  and  the  other  a  con- 
centric ring  of  aluminium,  will  be  found  suitable,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  such  a  tube  tbe  so-called  high  frequency  arrangement  of  Tesla 
will  be  found  very  efiicient.  In  this  arrangement  the  alternating  current, 
having  been  transformed  up  to,  say,  something  like  20,000  volts,  ia 
employed  to  charge  Leyden  jars,  which  can  discharge  themselves  across 
a  spark  gap,  and  are  also  connected  to  tbe  primary  of  a  second  coil 
immersed  in  oil,  to  the  secondary  circuit  of  which  the  terminals  of  the 
tube  are  attached.  The  precise  arrangement  of  the  connexions  is  best 
seen  by  means  of  a  diagram,  which  I  will  show  in  the  lantern.  So  mneh 
for  the  form  of  tbe  tube,  but  there  are  other  points  of  the  highest  im- 
portance in  connexion  with  its  manufacture.  First  of  all,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  tube  itself  be  constructed  of  what  is  known  as  German  glass,  that 
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U  to  say,  glass  in  which  soda  is  employed,  and  not  lead,  as  is  used  in 
English  glass.  Farther,  the  tube  must  be  exhausted  to  an  extremely 
high  extent.  What  is  exactly  the  best  exhaustion  is  a  matter  of  some 
tincertainty.  The  exhaustion  can  be  too  high,  in  which  case  it  will  not 
light  up  properly,  but,  in  most  of  the  tubes  with  which  I  hare  had  myself 
to  deal,  it  has  been  more  often  too  low.  In  order  to  get  really  the  best 
itesnlts  with  the  shortest  exposures,  probably  the  best  arrangement  is  to 
keep  the  tube  connected  all  the  time  to  a  mercury  pump,  so  that  the 
amount  of  exhaustion  can  be  increased  or  decreased  to  the  exact  extent 
that  experiment  shows  to  be  advisable.  This  arrangement  is  perhaps 
the  more  necessary,  for  the  reason  that,  though  tubes  may,  when  new,  be 
4zactly  in  the  very  best  condition  as  regards  exhaustion,  it  is  unlikely 
tiiat  Uiey  will  remain  for  long  in  this  condition.  In  some  cases  the 
vacnnm  will  become  higher,  and  in  some  cases  it  will  become  lower  with 
use.  In  the  former  Jcase  this  is  probably  due  either  to  absorption  of  the 
residual  gas  by  the  electrodes,  or  by  condensation  of  the  gas  upon  the 
glass,  and,  in  the  latter  case,  to  some  gas  absorbed  or  occluded  by  the 
electrodes  or  condensed  upon  the  glass  being  driven  off  by  the  heating 
that  accompanies  the  passage  of  the  electric  discharge. 

I  will  now  show  you  a  Tesla  coil  of  the  description  mentioned,  but  of 
considerably  large  size  than  is  necessary  for  merely  exciting  Crookes'  tubes 
in  operation.  Asjwill  be  observed,  the  nature  of  the  electric  discharge  of 
such  a  coil  differs  very  considerably  from  that  produced  by  an  ordinary 
BuhmkorS  coil,  and,  as  jon  see,  it  will  brilliantly  light  up  Crookes'  tubes 
connected  to  anyjone  terminal,  or  even  tubes  with  no  terminals  or  con- 
nexions at  all,  that  are  merely  held  in  its  vicinity. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Tesla-coil  arrangement  is  very 
efficient  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  Bontgen  rays  from  a  Crookes' 
tube.  It  is,  however,  exceedingly  destructive  to  the  tubes  themselves, 
and,  though  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  with  specially  constructed  tubes 
capable  of  resisting  its  action,  a  greater  intensity  of  Bontgen  rays  are 
produced  than  with  the  ordinary  Buhmkorff  coil,  still,  with  such  tubes  as 
can  at  present  be  obtained,  the  latter  is  probably  the  more  practical 
arrangement. 

I  now  propose  to  actually  take  some  photographs  by  the  Bontgen 
method,  and  the  results  will  be  developed,  and,  if  successful,  will  be 
shown  to  you  in  the  lantern.  We  have  here  six  photographic  plates,  of 
the  commercial  gelatino-bromide  description.  Each  plate  is  enveloped 
in  a  double  envelope  of  black  paper,  to  protect  it  from  ordinary  light- 
We  will  place  these  photographic  plates  on  the  table,  and  upon  them 
various  objects,  such  as  a  purse  containing  coins,  a  pair  of  spectacles  in 
their  case,  a  pencil,  &c.  Above  the  objects,  at  a  vertical  distance  of  some 
eight  or  nine  inches,  we  suspend  the  Crookes'  tube.  We  will  give  an  ex- 
posure of  forty-five  seconds. 

We  are  using  here,  and  I  have  always  used,  ordinary  photographic  plates 
coated  with  gelatino-bromide  of  silver.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  it 
at  all  necessarily  follows  that  ordinary  photographic  plates  which  are  made 
so  as  to  be  most  sensitive  to  ordinary  light,  are  the  best  for  Buntgen 
photography.  In  any  case  it  appears  to  me  probable  that  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  photographic  plates  to  these  rays  might  very  probably  be 
largely  increased  by  treating  them  with  fluorescing  substances,  or  even 
by  arranging  a  fluorescent  screen  to  be  in  contact  with  the  film  daring 
the  exposure. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  paper  I  mentioned  how  it  was  possible  to 
render  visible  to  the  eye  the  invisible  ultra  violet-rays  of  the  spectrum. 
It  is  interesting  that,  by  a  similar  method,  it  is  possible  to  render  visible 
the  Buntgen  rays,  and  thereby  actually  to  see  the  shadows  cast  by  those 
rays  of  hidden  objects,  and  even  of  the  bones  within  the  living  body. 
Lenard  was  the  first,  I  believe,  to  discover  that  it  was  possible  to  produce 
luminescence  in  phosphorescent  substances  outside  a  Crookes'  tube. 
Bontgen  investigated  the  subject  farther,  and  states  in  his  paper  that,  by 
means  of  a  fluorescent  screen,  formed  of  paper  impregnated  with  platino- 
cyanide  of  barium,  it  was  possible  to  make  visible  to  the  eye  the  shadows 
cast  by  the  bones  in  a  human  hand. 

More  recently.  Prof.  Salvioni,  of  Perugia,  has  described  an  instrument 
which  takes  advantage  of  this  phenomenon,  and  which  consists  of  a  card- 
board tube,  at  one  end  of  which  is  an  aperture  to  which  the  eye  is 
applied,  the  other  end  being  furnished  with  a  screen  made  opaque  to 
ordinary  light,  and  coated  on  its  inner  side  with  phosphorescent  material. 
I  have  such  an  instrument  here,  and  by  its  means  I  have  been  able  to 
see  distinctly  the  shadows  not  only  of  coins  in  purses,  of  metallic  objects 
in  wooden  boxes,  and  through  aluminium  plates,  but  even  with  con- 
siderable distmctness  the  bones  in  the  thicker  portion  of  my  own  hand. 
The  method  of  using  the  instrument  is  very  simple!  The  eye  is  applied 
at  one  end  of  the  tube  and  fixed  upon  the  fluorescent  screen  in  the 
interior,  while  against  the  back  of  the  latter  is  placed  the  purse,  hand,  or 


other  object  to  be  observed.    On  the  other  side  of  this  objeot  is  tbe^ 
Crookes'  tube,  so  that  the  rays  cast  the  shadows  of  the  objects  upon  the- 
screen.     This  fluoresces  more  or  less  according  as  the  rays  are  free  to- 
pass  or  are  intercepted,  with  the  result  that  a  visible  image  is  formed  upom 
the  screen.     This  instrument  at  present  is  very  imperfect,  but  it  seems' 
capable  of  considerable  improvement.     For  surgical  and  medical  pur- 
poses it  would  indeed  be  an  advantage  if  the  bones  and  interior  organs  of 
the  body  could  be  inspected  without  the  necessity  of  tedious  photographic 
processes.    Even  in  its  present  shape,  however,  the  instrument  is  useful, 
for  the  reason,  that  by  its  means  it  is  possible  at  once  to  determine; 
whether  a  tube  is  working  satisfactorily,  whether  it  is  giving  a  sufficient 
intensity  of  rays,  and  whether  the  shadows  oast  by  it  are  sharp.     It  wilt! 
also  show  that  the  glass,  when  fatigued,  does  not  transmit  the  Bontgen- 
rays. 

Professor  Biintgen's  discovery  is  undoubtedly  one  of  very  considerable; 
importance.     It  has  excited  the  popular  imagination  in  a  manner  nn-> 
known  since  the   days   of   the   telephone   and  microphone.      Already,, 
though  it  is  but  a  few  weeks  old,    the   discovery  is  bearing  fruit,   ini 
that  it  is  being  daily  applied  in  practical  surgery,  more  especially  for 
the   purpose  of  locating  needles,  bullets,  and  other  extraneous  objects 
which  have  become  embedded  in  the  flesh.     On  its  farther  improvement- 
it  can  scarcely  fail  to  become  still  more  valuable,  as  there  seems  every 
prospect  by  its  means  of  being  able  to  determine  the  extent  of  calcareous 
deposits  in  the  interior  organs  of  the  body,  malformations  and  diseases- 
of  the  bone,  &a.    It  may,  in  time,  be  possible  to  photograph,  or  even — 
and  this  would  be  still  more  useful — ^to  actually  see  the  interior  organs , 
in  operation  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point   out   the    extreme' 
advantage  that  this  would  have,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
and  curing  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir,  but  also  in  investigating  an^ 
understanding  many  of  the  obscure  processes  which  take  [place  withm- 
the  body. 

Further,  as  we  have  seen,  the  discovery  is  of  extreme  interest  from  a- 
point  of  view  of  physical  science,  giving  as  it  does  fresh  insight  to  many 
matters  of  the  highest  scientific  importance.  It  is  not  many  years  since 
Lord  Kelvin  stated  that  the  discoveries  of  Hertz  had  annexed  the  whole 
science  of  optics  to  the  domain  of  electricity,  and  the  labours  of  Bontgen 
and  Lenard  have  advanced  us  yet  another  step  towards  a  knowledge  of 
the  real  nature  of  both  luminous  and  electrical  activities.  It  is  by  slow- 
degrees  that  the  mists  wliich  obscure  the  panorama  of  the  universe  are> 
dissipated,  but  the  prospect  surely  widens  year  by  year. 

Discc8sio>r. 

Mr.  Brooks  said,  in  March  1877  he  made  a  communication  in  that 
room  to  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  with  regard  to  non- 
luminous  actinic  rays,  but  he  had  no  electric  appliances,  and  nsed  a 
horse-shoe  magnet.  By  exposing  plates  in  complete  darkness  to  the 
action  of  the  magnetic  field  he  obtained  certain  images,  and  found  that  - 
even  outside  that  there  were  invisible  rays  by  which  he  could  photograph, 
through  blackened  cards,  as  had  been  shown  that  evening ;  but,  whea 
he  brought  this  subject  forward,  it  was  pooh-poohed,  and  so  he  let  it  drop. 
He  should  now  renew  his  experiments,  especially  as  he  had  seen  some- 
things now  which  explained  what  he  could  not  then  understand.  He 
found  that  the  rays  he  used  were  not  due  to  magnetism,  although  associ- 
ated with  it ;  and  he  also  found  he  could  even  get  rays  from  the  fingers. 
In  those  days  wet  plates  were  universal,  and  a  friend  of  his  asked  him., 
for  some  chemicals  and  a  bath  to  prepare  some  plates ;  he  gave  them  to 
him,  but  next  day  his  friend  said  they  were  useless,  for  every  plate  fogged. 
He  himself  then  excited  a  plate,  and  exposed  it.  and  found  it  perfectly 
clear,  and  so  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  some  effect  due  to  - 
his  friend's  personality,  and  he  proved  this  to  be  the  case,  for  the  placing 
of  his  friend's  hand  on  the  back  of  a  plate  was  enough  to  fog  it.  In  those 
days  there  were  no  pneumatic  holders,  and  each  plate  had  to  be  held  by 
the  corner,  and,  on  investigating  the  matter,  he  found  that  in,  about  two  or 
three  per  cent,  of  cases,  rays  were  given  off  from  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
which  shoot  out  two  or  three  inches. 

The  Chairman  proposed  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Swinton  for  the 
interesting  and  almost  epoch-making  paper  he  had  read.  He  had  done  a 
real  service  to  science  in  bringing  before  the  general  public  the  remarkable 
results  that  Professor  Eiintgen  had  obtained  so  shortly  after  their  dis- 
covery. The  more  the  public  were  interested  in  scientific  matters  of  a- 
genuine  kind,  the  more  secure  would  be  the  future  of  England.  There 
might  be  material  isolation,  but  there  was  no  possibility  in  the  future  of 
intellectual  isolation.  Consequently,  a  scientific  discovery  of  such  great 
importance  as  this,  which  had  awakened  public  interest  in  every  country 
in  the  world,  was  something  to  be  really  thankful  for.  It  was  stimu- 
lating to  the  cultivation  of  real  science  to  have  a  brilliant  discovery  like  ■ 
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his  (probaVy  tne  most  remarkable  which  had  been  made  within  the  last 
lialf -century,  seeing  that  it  had  been  rendered  practically  aseful  within 
less  than  three  months  of  its  publication),  generally  appreciated.  They 
-coald  see  no  end  to  the  future  work  in  abstract  science  which  it  opened 
up.  It  had,  at  the  same  time,  stimulated  a  kind  of  criticism  to  which, 
perhaps,  Mr.  Swinton  would  be  exposed,  but  which,  in  bis  opinion,  ought 
mot  to  be  entertained.  That  was  the  view  that  a  scientific  discoverer  had 
some  kind  of  monopoly  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  in  his  discovery, 
and  that  his  position  was  similar  to  that  of  an  inventor.  He  should  not 
have  been  surprised  if  this  view,  which  had  recently  been  promulgated  in 
the  scientific  journals,  had  led  to  a  kind  of  injunction  being  asked  against 
their  friend.  He  could  not  understand  that  position.  There  was  no 
monopoly  in  science,  and  he  felt  convinced,  though  he  had  not  the  honour 
of  knowing  Professor  Buntgen  himself,  that  he  would  not  regard  this 
widespread  interest  in  his  work  as  in  any  way  detracting  from  his  merits, 
iiut  rather  as  adding  new  laurels  to  the  value  of  the  original  investigation. 
He  was  sure  Mr.  Swinton  would  be  the  last  man  to  do  anything  else  than 
exhibit  the  marvellous  fertility  of  Eontgen's  discovery.  To  say  that  any 
dnvestigator,  if  he  locked  the  door  of  his  laboratory  and  cnltivated  his  own 
garden — as  had  been  suggested — for  a  permissible  period,  could  have  done 
«s  much  in  three  months  as  had  been  done  in  this  case  through  publicity, 
would  be  simple  nonsense.  He  could  not  but  think  that  such  ideas 
rather  suggested  that,  instead  of  having  regard  to  the  realobjects  of  science, 
■there  was  too  much  consideration  being  given  to  the  personality  of  the 
investigator.  Now,  the  merits  of  the  investigator  had  often  very  little  to 
•do  with  the  importance  of  the  discovery.  Tiiat  was  one  reason  why  there 
could  be  no  such  thing  as  monopoly.  Look  at  the  antecedent  work 
involved  in  Professor  Bontgen's  discovery.  On  the  one  side  you  had  the 
heredity  from  Faraday,  who  first  suggested  lines  of  force,  to  the  great 
development  made  by  Maxwell,  to  the  work  of  Varley,  and  to  that  of 
■Crookes.  On  the  other  band,  you  had  the  work  of  Herz,  Lenard,  and 
"the  work  of  Professor  Bontgen.  There  were  three  Germans  who  had 
cultivated  this  field,  and  at  least  four  Englishmen  who  had  done  admir- 
^able  work.  We,  therefore,  had  our  own  share  in  the  development  of 
Buntgen's  discovery,  and  every  step  had  been  necessary  to  the  ultimate 
achievement.  Of  course,  they  always  felt  that  somebody  else  mi^t  have 
discovered  something,  and  that  it  was  a  pity  he  missed  it ;  but  really  one 
man  could  not  expect  to  monopolise  everything,  and  there  was  plenty  yet 
to  be  found  out.  You  had  only  to  go  over  the  most  elaborate  investiga- 
tion of  the  most  brilliant  man  before  you,  and  you  would  be  sure  to  find 
something  he  had  not  seen,  something  the  world  ought  to  know.  As 
regards  the  theory  of  the  X  rays,  he  noticed  that  Mr.  Swinton  was  much 
in  the  position  of  other  investigators — he  declined  to  commit  himself, 
fie  had  put  several  suggestions  before  them,  and  they  must  select  the  one 
■which  seemed  to  them  most  suitable.  Probably  Professor  Bontgen  was 
■well  advised  in  calling  them  the  X  rays.  The  problem  still  awaited 
solution,  but  probably  within  a  year  they  would  know  more  about  it.  If 
not,  it  certainly  would  not  be  for  want  of  minds  all  over  the  world  best 
able  to  deal  with  these  abstruse  problems  being  concentrated  upon  it. 
They  could  not  but  feel  that  they  were  on  the  dawn  of  new  knowledge 
with  regard  to  the  most  recondite  and  most  interesting  of  all  kinds  of  sub- 
, stance,  viz.,  the  material  medium  called  ether.  That  was  really,  they 
believed,  what  they  were  now  touching,  and  that,  after  all,  was  the  most 
•widespread  medium  or  material  in  the  universe,  connecting  world  to 
■world,  the  stellar  system  and  the  nebulfo  to  our  earth,  and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  the  means  of  communication  between  atom  and  atom.  This 
-discovery  seemed  to  open  out  a  new  mode  of  attacking  the  ether,  and  to 
show  a  new  and  striking  use  to  which  this  medium  can  be  put.  First 
light,  then  electricity,  and  now  a  new  kind  of  radiation,  which  it  would 
take  years  of  labour  to  investigate,  had  been  in  succession  added  to  the 
functions  of  the  ether.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  brilliancy  of  this  discovery 
would  remain,  and  their  thanks  were  due  to  Mr.  Swinton  for  the  admir- 
.  able  way  in  which  he  had  brought  it  before  them. 

A.  A.  0.  Swinton,  A.M.I.C.E.,  M.I.E.E, 


►O:^  A  NEW  METHOD  OF  PBEPABING  PLATES  SENSITIVE  TO 

THE  ULTBA- VIOLET  EATS.* 

[Communicated  by  Colonel  J.  Watcrhonse,  I. S.C.J 

I. — Pbeliminary  Pkepakatio.n  of  the  Plate  fob  Coatino  with 

Silver  Bbomide. 

"  If  plates  prepared  as  abovef  are  treated  with  hypo,  the  greater  part  of  the 

developed  picture  flows  away  as  soon  as  the  remainder  of  the  yellow 

•  Ti^ansUted  from  the  Sitzunnshericht  der  KaUerlichen  Academic  der  Wis&enschaftm. 
.  Xath-Naturwies.  Classe,  Band  cii.  Heft.  8,  'Wien,  October.  1893.  pp  994-1024 
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gronnd  of  the  plate  forming  the  unexposed  parts  disappears.    This  def«et 
may  be  prevented  by : — 

(a)  Preparing  the  silver  bromide  film  very  thin. 

(b)  Coating  the  glass  plate  with  some  binding  material  before  de- 
positing the  silver  bromide. 

(c)  Mixing  the  bromide  itself  with  a  binding  material. 

(a)  With  a  thick  film  the  developed  picture  rests  upon  a  layer  of  on. 
altered  silver  bromide,  and  by  the  fixing  this  is  replaced  by  an  equally 
thick  layer  of  fluid,  which  causes  the  picture  to  be  suspended  close  over 
the  glass.  If  the  tray  is  moved,  the  film  forming  the  picture  is  broken 
up,  and  floats  off.  With  a  thin  coating  the  greater  part  of  the  image  is 
reduced  all  through  the  film.  The  fixing  solution  then  acts  more  on  the 
sides  of  the  reduced  silver  than  underneath  it,  so  that  the  undermined 
parts  of  the  film  remain  fast  to  the  glass  along  with  the  other  parts,  and 
are  prevented  from  being  washed  away.  But  the  nse  of  silver  bromide 
without  a  binding  material  is  not  to  be  recommended.  Even  with  a 
proper  thickness  of  film,  the  plates  require  the  greatest  care  after  fixing. 

In  cases  when  the  employment  of  a  binding  material  is  not  permissible 
(as  when  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  the  behaviour  of  the  spectrum  with 
pure  silver  haloid),  it  is  better  not  to  fix  at  all.  In  darkness  the  plates 
can  be.  preserved  unchanged  in  colour  for  a  long  time.  If  the  plate 
must  under  any  circumstances  be  fixed,  then  it  is  better  to  employ 
a  gelatine  bath  first.  This  also  gives  the  finished  plate  more  resistance. 
The  fixed  image  from  a  thin  film  of  pure  silver  haloid  on  plain  glass  has 
no  strength,  and  is  very  sensitive  to  mechanical  pressure. 

(b)  If  the  glass  plate  to  be  sensitised  is  first  coated  with  gelatine,  then 
even  a  thick  film  of  pure  silver  bromide  holds  so  strongly,  that  the  fixing 
with  hypo  does  it  no  injury. 

For  this  substratum  I  use  a  warm  two  per  cent,  solution  of  gelatine, 
which  is  liberally  poured  on  to  the  carefully  cleaned  and  warmed  plate, 
and  allowed  to  flow  over  it  and  run  off  at  one  comer.  The  plate  is  then 
stood  up  to  dry,  in  a  place  free  from  dust,  on  blotting-paper,  with  the 
prepared  side  inwards,  and  coated  soon  afterwards  with  the  silver 
bromide. 

The  coating  of  silver  bromide  is  very  sensitive  to  irregularities  in  the 
gelatine  coating— particles  of  dust,  burst  air  bubbles  and  inequalities  in 
the  coating,  spoil  the  deposition  of  the  silver  bromide  and  give  rise  to  a 
number  of  defects  in  the  plates,  which  in  most  cases  do  not  appear  till  the 
development.  The  coating  with  gelatine  must  therefore  be  done  with  the 
greatest  care.  Above  all,  air  bubbles  must  be  avoided.  Even  (he 
smallest  bubbles  burst,  and,  where  they  are,  the  surface  of  the  glass  is 
exposed,  and  this,  in  certain  cases  whioli  will  be  referred  to  later,  in 
consequence  of  the  insensitiveness  of  the  silver  bromide  deposited  upon 
it,  becomes  uncovered  on  the  developed  plate  all  round  them. 

The  gelatine  coating  should  be  as  thin  as  possible.  The  thinner  it  is, 
so  much  the  less  will  the  almost  unavoidable  differences  in  its  thickness 
aCfect  the  silver  bromide  film  ;  the  stronger  the  image  sticks  to  the  glass, 
the  less  stained  becomes  the  gelatine  in  the  developer.  Another  ad- 
vantage to  be  noted,  especially  with  very  small  plates,  is  that,  as  the 
plates  must  be  cut  from  the  prepared  side,  the  cutting  can  be  done  much 
more  neatly  and  exactly  through  the  film  in  proportion  as  the  gelatine  is 
thinner.  (The  plates  cannot  be  cut  from  the  back  on  account  of  the 
tenderness  of  the  film  of  bromide.) 

(c)  If  the  bromide  of  silver  is  itself  mixed  with  a  binding  material, 
then  the  substratum  of  gelatine  is  unnecessary.  This  can  be  done  in  a 
suitable  way  by  precipitating  the  silver  bromide  from  solutions  con- 
taining gelatine.  In  this  case  the  particles  of  bromide,  as  is  well  known, 
contain  gelatine,  and,  as  I  first  of  all  observed,  hold  extremely  firmly 
when  applied  on  glass  and  dried. 

The  proportion  of  gelatine  in  my  silver  bromide  solution  varied  between 
1  :  18,000  and  1  :  1550.  Its  influence  on  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plates 
will  be  considered  later. 

It  should,  however,  be  mentioned  at  once,  that  for  reasons,  which  will 
be  explained  hereafter,  I  now  use  the  gelatine  substratum  for  all  plates, 
even  when  the  silver  bromide  contains  gelatine. 

II. — Pbepakatios  of  thb  Silver  Bbomwb. 

{a)  Witlwut  Gelatine. — To  prepare  silver  bromide  as  a  fine  precipitate, 
settling  itself  gradually,  requires  very  strongly  diluted  solutions  and  a 
large  excess  of  potassium  bromide.  I  dissolve  2  '8  grammes  of  potassium 
bromide  in  4  litres  of  distilled  water,  and  2  '0  grammes  of  silver  nitrate  in 
100  c.^c.  of  distilled  water,  and  in  the  light  of  the  dark  room  pour  the 
silver  solution  in  small  quantities  into  the  bromide  solution,  constantly 
stirring  the  while.  The  liquid  so  obtained  is  tolerably  trtmslucid  and 
coloured  red  by  transmitted  light,  and  after  filtering  is  ready  lor  the 
precipitation  of  the  silver  bromide.  In  this  case  I  do  not  nse  the  whole 
of  the  silver  bromide,  but  content  myself  with  what  falls  in  one  or  two 
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days.  To  wait  till  the  flnid  over  the  plate  is  quite  clear  would  take 
weeks. 

The  liquid  with  the  precipitate  hecomes  visibly  denser  as  soon  as 
ammonia  is  added.  The  bromide  also  settles  much  quicker  than  before, 
and  ten  to  twelve  hours  will  be  sufficient.  For  this  purpose  I  add  30  c.  c. 
of  ammonia  to  the  above  solution. 

(i)  With  Gelatine. — To  the  solution  of  potassium  bromide  given  above 
I  add  0'2  gramme  of  hard  emulsion  gelatine,  dissolved  by  heat,  and 
otherwise  proceed  as  before.  Ammonia  also  acts  beneficially  on  the 
formation  and  settlement  of  the  silver  bromide  precipitate. 

All  these  methods  yield  a  silver  bromide  which  is  only  slightly  sensitive 
even  when  prepared  with  warm  solutions.  Greater  sensitiveness  was 
obtained  by  prolonged  heating  of  the  suspended  silver  bromide.  The 
strongly  diluted  solutions  are  not  well  adapted  for  this,  and  better  results 
can  be  obtained  with  an  emulsion  weak  in  gelatine.  If  this  is  dissolved 
in  proper  quantity  in  hot  water,  the  silver  bromide  precipitates  gradually. 
It  also  contains  gelatine,  but  gives  a  more  sensitive  coating  than  bromide, 
which  is  deposited  from  very  dilute  solutions. 

The  emulsion  I  use  for  this  is  composed  as  follows  : — 

A. 

Potassium  bromide     12  grammes. 

Emulsion  gelatine 2        „ 

Distilled  water 200  c.  c. 

B. 

Silver  nitrate  15  grammes. 

Distilled  water 200  c.  c. 

A  is  dissolved  with  heat,  and  B,  also  warmed,  is  poured  in  very 
gradually  in  small  quantities  in  the  light  of  the  dark  room.  Daring  the 
mixing,  A  must  be  kept  well  stirred. 

The  unripened  emulsion  can  be  used  at  once  for  precipitating,  but  the 
plates  are  then  scarcely  more  sensitive  than  in  the  former  method. 
Greater  sensitiveness  must  be  obtained  by  warming  or  boiling  the 
emulsion,  adding  ammonia  or  other  means  usually  employed  with 
sensitive  gelatine  emulsions  as  laid  down  in  the  text-books.  The  only 
precaution  to  be  taken  during  the  ripening  is  to  keep  the  emulsion  well 
shaken,  as,  owing  to  the  small  quantity  of  gelatine,  a  good  deal  of  the 
bromide  will  settle  to  the  bottom.  100  c.  c.  of  this  emulsion,  dissolved  in 
4  litres  of  water,  shaken  up  and  filtered  several  times,  give  a  good  pre- 
cipitating fluid.  It  is  well  to  allow  the  solution  to  stand  a  few  hours 
before  use,  in  order  to  allow  the  heavier  particles  of  dust  and  other 
impurities  which  may  go  through  the  filter  to  settle,  so  that  at  least  the 
heaviest  of  them  may  be  kept  oS  the  plate.  By  this  precaution  the 
formation  of  a  number  of  small  defects  on  the  plate,  even  if  they  may  be 
almost  microscopic,  is  avoided. 

The  silver  bromide  can  also  be  obtained  from  ordinary'gelatine  dry 
plates,  though  the  emulsions  are  of  different  degrees  of  richness  in 
gelatine.  The  emulsion  is  dissolved  in  a  suitable  quantity  of  hot.  water, 
and  the  further  procedure  is  as  before.  These  plates  also  have  great 
sensitiveness  for  the  ultra-violet  rays.  My  observations  with  them  have, 
however,  not  extended  beyond  w.  1.  IVO/j/i.  I  have  no  doubt,  however 
that  these  plates  would  be  useful  beyond  that  point. 

The  employment  of  ordinary  dry  plates  can  only  be  considered  when  it 
is  desired  to  prepare  plates  sensitive  to  the  ultra-violet  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  time,  trouble,  and  costs.  When  it  is  a  matter  of  only  a 
few  experiments,  or  perhaps  it  is  merely  desired  to  ascertain  the  behaviour 
of  the  new  plates,  it  is  better  to  take  the  silver  bromide  from  the  coating 
of  commercial  plates.  For  this  purpose  a  plate  of  this  kind  is  cut  into 
slips  1  or  2  cm.  wide,  which  are  placed  in  a  flask  full  of  hot  water  (0'5  to 
0'6  litre  to  a  plate  13x18  cm.),  and  well  shaken.  As  soon  as  the 
coating  of  emulsion  has  dissolved,  the  contents  of  the  flask  are  filtered, 
allowed  to  stand  quietly  for  about  an  hoar,  and  then  poured  into  the 
precipitating  dish,  in  which  a  second  dry  plate  has  been  laid  with  the 
coated  side  upwards.  Yictok  Schdmann. 

(To  be  continiud.) 

« 

THE  W.  H.  HARRISON  FUND  APPEAL. 

-  £   >.   d. 

Contributions  acknowledged  last  week         18  19    0 

Vaughan  Pendred,  Esq ■    ...  2     2    0 

James  B.  Sparge,  Esq 110 

F.  W.  Payne,  Esq 110 

From  a  friend 10    0 

£24    3    0 
Further  contributions  will  be  thankfully  acknowledged  by 

Fbeck.  H.  Vaelby,  82,  Newingtcm  Oreen-road. 


©ttt  ©trrtottal  ts:ui)\t. 


Tvlab's  p.  0.  P.  Washer. 


W. 


T;lar,  41,  High -street,  Aston. 

The  features  of  this  handy  little  washer  are — (1)  The  inlet  is  so 
placed  that  a  circular  motion  is  given  to  the  prints,  and  (2)  The- 
position  of  the  outlet  prevents  overflow.  Once  the  water  is  turned  on. 


the  washing  proceeds  neatly  and  automatically.  The  P.  O.  P.  Washer 
is  a  thoroughly  useful  and  efficacious  addition  to  the  amateur's  outfit. 
"When  using  it,  Mr.  Tylar  recommends  that  the  prints  be  put  in  one 
after  the  other.  "  They  can  then  be  left,  providing  no  boys  are- 
about." 

The  Albion  Company's  Novelties  in  Photographic  Apparatus. 

The  Albion  Albamenising  Company,  96,  Bath-street,  Olasgow. 
This  well-known   northern  house   is   issuing  several  novelties   in 
photographic  apparatus,  which  are  likely  to   appeal,   not  without 
success,  to  the  sympathies  of  amateur  photographers. 

The  Aye-ready  Camera. — This  camera,  which  embodies  every 
necessary  movement,  has  the  further  advantage  of  being  complete  in. 
its  own  case.    It  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration  that,  attached  to< 


the  base  board  of  the  camera,  is  a  portion  of  the  case  in  which  the' 
camera  itself  may  be  packed,  and  that  contains  the  dark  slides. 
Space  is  given  for  other  items  of  apparatus,  such  as  the  lens,  &c. 
The  camera,  when  not  required  for  use,  packs  up  into  a  neat  case, 
and  is  therefore  virtually  self-contained. 

The  "Repeater"  Changing  Box. — The  features  of  this  changing 
box  are  that  an  unlimited  number  of  plates  can  be  changed  in  full 
daylight.     Plates  or  films  may  be  exposed  at  will.    There  is  no 


heavy  box  on  the  camera,  as  the  plates  or  films  are  manipulated  ia.- 
a  slide  one  at  a  time.  The  envelopes  used  for  carrying  the  platen- 
before  and  during  exposure  can  also  be  used  for  storing  them. 
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In  use,  the  plates  are  placed  in  the  light-tight  envelopes  in  the 
dark  room,  and  sealed.  They  can  then  be 
handled  in  daylight  without  fear  of  fog- 
ging. Each  plate  is  placed  in  the  slide 
singly,  and  the  tag  attached  to  the  roller 
fitting,  -which,  when  the  shutter  is  drawn, 
pulls  off  the  front  of  the  envelope  and 
exposes  the  plate.  After  exposure  the  slide  is  removed  from  the 
camera,  and  the  plate  dropped  into  a  special  box.  To  accomplish 
this,  the  slide  is  attached  to  the  box,  and  the  shutters  of  the  slide 
and  box  are  drawn  together.  Inside  the  changing  box  is  a  cardboard 
box,  which  holds  twelve  plates  ;  when  filled,  this  can  be  removed  in 
full  daylight  and  another  substituted,  and  so  on  indefinitely. 


J^ixt  3imuixn* 


*,*  In  this  column  we  shall,  from  time  to  time,  print  questions  that  may  be 
addressed  to  individual  contributors  to  our  pages,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  us 
with  the  vieio  of  eliciting  information  fro^n  a  variety  of  sources.  We  invite 
the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  rendering  thia  feature  of  the  Journai, 
useful  and  instructive. 

Colour  Scbeens  for  Orthochbomatic  Work  (To  C.  P.  R.). — 
Pure  chromate  of  potash  was  specified,  not  the  red  dichromate 
or  acid  salt.  C.  P.  R.  correctly  describes  it  as  of  a  lemon  yellow 
colour,  having  great  tinctorial  power ;  this  pale  colour  in  con- 
junction with  its  power  of  intercepting  the  blue  and  violet  rays 
makes  it  so  eminently  suitable  for  the  purpose,  giving  better 
results  with  shorter  exposures  than  any  other  colouring  matter  I 
have  tried.  Some  workers  recommend  that  the  aqueous  solution 
should  be  rendered  slightly  alkaline  with  carbonate  of  potash ; 
but  I  have  not  found  this  necessary.  In  making  the  solution 
distilled  water  should  always  be  used.  C.  P.  R.  should  make 
his  experiments  in  glass  tubes,  so  as  to  judge  his  solutions  by 
transmitted  light,  not  by  reflected  light  in  the  way  described  ;  he 
is,  however,  substantially  correct  in  his  deductions  of  the 
tinctorial  powers  of  the  two  salts  in  dilute  solution. 

F.  H.  Burton. 


JtetDjEJ  aiUT  Bott^. 


Photographic  Club. — Wednesday  next,  April  8,  Members'  Open  Night. 

The  General  Meeting  of  the  King's  Lynn  Y.M.C.A.  Photographic  Club  was 
hdd  iu  the  Society's  rooms  on  Monday,  March  16,  Mr.  C.  W.  Perry  in  the 
chair.  The  following  are  the  appointments  for  the  coming  year : — Chairman 
of  Committee :  Mr.  J.  O.  Reynolds. — Committee:  Mes.srs.  Bridges,  Johnson, 
and  Smyth,  and  Mesdames  Andrews,  Reynolds,  and  Ramsell. — Treasurer: 
Mr.  E.  H.  Andrews. — Secretaries:  Messrs.  F.  Hampton  and  W.  M.  Lock. 


^Ktmt  Btia^. 


Thi  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  March  18  and 
March  25,  1896  :— 

BuuxiSHlXQ  Machine. —No.  5789.  "An  Improved  Rotary  Burnishing 
Machine  for  Photographic  Purposes."    T.  S.  Harobkaves. 

Camkkas. — No.  5928.  "Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras."  Com- 
plete Specification.  Communicated  by  the  Automatic  Camera  Club, 
United  States.     U.  H.  Lake. 

Emulsions. — No.  5992.  "  Improvements  in  Photographic  Emulsions."  H. 
Wandbowskv. 

Stakds.— No.  6075.  "Improvements  in  Stands  for  Photographic  and  other 
Apparatus. "  Complete  Specification.  Communicated  by  C.  Chorretier. 
B.  J.  B.  Mills. 

Mounts.— No.  6U.^.  "  Improvements  in  Photographic  Mountings."  J.  F. 
HoYXK  and  D.  B.  Athol. 

LexsDhphraoms.— No.  6421.  "  Diaphragm  System  for  Lenses  used  in  the 
Half-tone  Photo-engraving  Process."    A.  W.  Pekkose  and  W.  Gamble. 

Viewing  PHOTf.GBAins.— No.  6245.  "A  Method  of  and  Apparatus  for  Taking 
and  Viewing  Photographic  Kctures."     M.  Frkudexbeku. 

liESOBDiNG  Exposures.— No.  6277.  "Improvements  in  Recording  the  Ex- 
posure of  Photographic  Plates  and  other  Subjects."    E.  Moselt. 


ilUetittgjS  of  Ssotittitfi. 


MEETINGS  OP  SOCIETIES  FOB  NEXT  WEEK. 


Apia 

Kuuol8ooM]r. 

SnlijM*. 

6 

1  Exonrsion :  Wett  Drayton.    Leader,  A. 
)     Dean. 

Tnjir  in  ffn'itxerland.    a.  Biitterwortkb 

7 

7 

Open  Nitrht. 

8 V. 

( Anti  Italation  and  Latitude  in  Dry  PlateK 
1      J.  T.  Sandell. 
Members'  Open  Night. 
Annual  Meeting. 

8 

8 

9 

Bradford 

Leeds  Camera  Olub 

9 

Prize  Slides. 

9 

1  Demonstration  on  Enlarged  Negative!. 

9 

1     Paul  Lange. 

J  Uranium  Toning.     Henn.  Cricks  and 

10 

t     Harwood. 

T?i«  BnjodiTie.    V.  E.  Smyth. 

10 

10 

West  London 

( Some  Industrial  Amtlicatione  of  Photo* 
I     yrapHy.    Donald  McBeth. 

LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  AS30CLA.TI0N. 
March  26,— Mr.  E.  H.  Bayston  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  was  elected  a  member. 

The  following  question  was  read  :  "  From  whom  can  a  permit  to  photograph 
at  the  Zoo  be  obtained  ? "  Application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  was 
recommended  by  Mr.  Freshwater,  although  he  thought  a  permit  was  not 
necessary. 

The  Backing  of  Plates, 

Mr.  R  P.  Draoe,  in  connexion  with  the  statement  that  as  good  work  can 
be  done  on  unbacked  plates  as  on  backed  plates,  said  he  had  recently  seen  a 
collection  of  slides  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  by  Mr.  Evans,  who  had  told  him  that 
he  never  used  any  backing,  and  in  only  one  of  the  whole  series  was  there  any 
trace  of  halation. 

The  Hon.  Secretart  said  one  could  get  a  very  good  slide  indeed  from  a 
weak  negative,  and,  if  the  ultimate  object  was  only  to  obtain  a  slide,  the- 
halation  might  be  avoided  by  purposely  making  a  weak  negative. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater  had  seen  platinotype  prints  of  the  photographs  in. 
question,  and  said  they  were  not  from  thm  negatives,  which,  he  thought, 
moreover,  did  not  lend  themselves  to  this  printing  process. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  could  not  see  how,  by  tentative  development,  one  could' 
avoid  bringing  up  halation,  and  did  not  think  development  could  be  made- 
selective. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  imiuired  the  necessary  outlay  for  the  plant  involved 
in  slide-making  by  the  Woodbury  process. 

Mr.  Atkins  said  it  was  somewhat  expensive  on  account  of  the  press,  and 
estimated  it  at  about  50^. 

The  Hov.  Secretarv  again  brought  the  Traill  Taylor  Memorial  Fund  before 
the  members,  and  passed  round  a  subscription  list.  (    ^~l 

Slides  by  Messrs.  Freshwater,  Kellow,  Drage,  and  others,  were  shown  on  the- 
screen,  including  some  by  the  Woodbury  process. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 
March  25, — Mr.  John  Nesbit  occupied  the  chair. 
Mr.  Fred  H.  Evaxs  gave  an  excellent  lecture  on 

Lincoln  CATHEDa.tL, 
illustrated  by  about  100  lantern  slides.  The  lecture  was  most  interesting,  and 
the  pictures  among  the  best  architectural  photographs  we  have  ever  seen.  Mr. 
Evans  informed  his  hearers  that  some  were  taken  on  plates  and  some  on  films, 
but  in  neither  case  were  they  backed,  the  excellence  of  the  pictures  being 
mainly  due  to  full  exposure  and  a  suitable  time  being  chosen  for  taking  them. 
After  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Evans,  a  series  of  slides  were  ex- 
hibited, kindly  lent  by  Messrs.  R.  W.  Thomas  &  Co.,  from  negatives  taken  ou 
their  anti-halation  plates. 

« 

Camera  Club.— It  is  abundantly  evident  that  a  great  satisfaction  is  attached 
to  the  examination  of  one's  osseous  structure,  otherwise  it  would  be  difficult 
to  account  for  the  circumstance  that  two  large  congregations  of  sane  beings 
have  recently  assembled  at  the  Camera  Club  in  order  that  their  hands,  feet, 
elbows,  wrists,  ankles,  &c.,  might  be  portrayed  «  la  Rimtgen.  The  operator 
in  each  case  has  been  Mr.  H.  Powles,  a  member  of  the  Club,  and  one  of  the 
leading  spirits  at  the  Electrical  Standardising,  Testing,  and  'Training  Institute 
at  Faraday  House,  close  by.  On  the  first  occasion  Mr.  Powles  had  no  fewer 
than  twenty-five  patients,  or,  perhaps  we  should  say,  models,  who  were 
anxious  to  see  the  bony  structure  of  their  extremities,  or  to  trace  the  effects  of" 
old  wounds,  or  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies.  Before  the  discovery  of 
Riintgen's  method  of  exhibiting  the  bones,  people  kept  their  slight  injuries 
and  the  maimed  condition  of  their  limbs  to  themselves  as  strictly  private 
matters,  but  now  they  are  only  too  proud  to  exhibit  their  defects.  A  broken- 
ankle,  which  will  show  well  with  a  Crookes'  tube,  is  regarde<l  as  quite  an 
enviable  possession,  and  if  one  can  only  show  a  bullet  or  even  a  few  Iteden 
pellets  which  have  entered  his  leg  instead  of  the  more  fortunate  bunny  at 
which  they  were  aimed,  he  at  once  advances  a  long  way  in  the  estimation  of 
his  fellows,  so  that  Mr.  Powles  had  no  need  of  interesting  subjects  for  dis- 
section by  the  far-seeing  Rijntgen  rays.  Indeed,  the  members  of  his  Club, 
like  Oliver  Twist,  asked  for  more,  and  therefore  a  second  slance  was  arranged, , 
which  came  oti'  with  great  Iclat  on  Wednesday  last  week.  Mr.  Powles  did  not 
attempt  to  give  a  lecture  it  was  rather  a  demonstration,  or  series  of  demon-- 
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•3trations,  in  which  the  company  present  took  an  active  part.  One  had  a 
wounded  hand,  another  a  dilapidated  foot,  while  a  third  had  a  knee  full  of 
«hot,  each  stepping  forward  in  turn  to  be  operated  upon  by  the  Surgeon-in- 
chief,  Mr.  Powles,  who  sat  at  a  table,  upon  which  were  two  powerful  induction 
coils,  which  buzzed  away  like  swarming  bees.  The  only  notable  difference  in 
■the  apparatus  employed  on  this  occasion  and  that  used  by  Mr.  Campbell 
Swinton  in  the  same  room  some  weeks  ago,  was  in  the  pattern  of  the  Crookes' 
-tube.  Mr.  Swinton  had  the  disadvantage  of  being  the  pioneer  worker  of  the 
Rilntgen  process  in  this  country,  and  had  to  make  use  of  such  appliances  as 
were  ready  to  his  hand.  Mr.  Powles,  coming  later  into  the  field,  has  been  able 
to  reap  the  experience  of  others,  and  employs  a  radiant-matter  focus  tube  of 
the  pattern  adopted  by  Mr.  Herbert  Jackson,  of  King's  College,  which  has 
been  generally  accepted  as  a  very  great  improvement  upon  older  patterns. 
"With  a  tube  of  this  kind,  Professor  Owen  Lodge,  at  Liverpool,  has  viewed, 
with  the  help  of  a  fluorescent  screen,  the  internal  structure  of  a  boy,  and  has 
«een  through  a  mass  of  timber  twelve  inches  in  thickness.  We  are  under  the 
impression  that  the  line  life-sized  photograph  of  an  infant,  published  last 
IPrulay  as  a  supplement  to  the  British  Medical  Journal,  was  also  due  to  this 
moditication  of  the  Crookes'  tube.  It  seems  certain  that,  to  obtain  the  best 
effects,  the  time  of  exposure  should  not  be  curtailed  too  closely.  Mr.  Powles 
gave  an  average  for  hands  and  feet  of  about  six  minutes,  and  with  such  an 
exposure  development  came  up  rapidly.  For  some  occult  reason,  hydro- 
•qainone  seems  to  give  better  results  than  pyro  for  this  particular  work. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.— March  24,  Mr.  R.  Beckett  presiding.~Mr. 
l)ean  announced  the  arrangements  for  the  Easter  Monday  club  outing  to  West 
Drayton,  train  to  leave  Bishop's-road  or  Paddington  at  9.34  a.m.  A  paper  on 
Enlarging  by  Mr.  John  A.  Hodges  was,  owing  to  his  unavoidable  absence, 
Tead  by  Mr.  W.  Rawlinqs.  All  the  details  of  the  subject  were  clearly  and 
exhaustively  treated,  and  the  paper  was,  much  appreciated  by  those  present. 

Nortb  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.— March  23.— Mr.  A.  J.  Johnson 
gave  a  lecture  on 

Photography  and  Bo(ik  Illustration. 
■Close  upon  a  hundred  lantern  slides  were  thrown  on  the  screen  of  wood  en- 
gravings, half-tone  work,  and  other  methods  in  use  for  illustrating  books  and 
periodicals.  As  the  slides  were  shown,  he  described  the  picture  and  method 
by  which  the  result  was  obtained.  Some  very  early  examples  of  wood,  en- 
graving and  facsimile  work  were  shown,  also  some  specimens  of  American 
work,  and  the  more  modern  ' '  process."  He  explained  the  part  photography 
"took  in  these  methods,  and  showed  the  nature  of  the  grain  produced  by  the 
•screen  by  exhibiting  part  of  a  picture  on  a  much  enlarged  scale. 

Richmond  Camera  Club. — March  '23,  Mr.  Alabaster  in  the  chair. — Mr. 
Aroaseeb  gave  a 

Chat  on  Photographic  Chk.mic.\ls, 

which  was  of  great  practical  interest.  After  mentioning  the  foreign  matter 
pervading  our  Richmond  water,  and  rendering  it  without  treatment  unsuitable 
for  photographic  purposes,  Mr.  Ardaseer  treated  in  detail  of  all  the  chemicals 
in  ordinary  use  by  photographers.  He  described  first  the  developers,  of  which 
"he  mentioned  seven.  Secondly,  preservatives :  sulphite  of  soda  (which  com- 
monly required  the  addition  of  sulphurous  acid  to  produce  neutrality),  nieta- 
i)isulphite  of  potassium  (better  than  sulphite,  as  being  an  acid  salt),  nitric  acid 
(not  good,  being  a  powerful  oxidiser),  sulphuric  acid  (the  best  of  the  mineral 
acids),  citric  acid  (not  advisable  owing  to  liability  to  form  citrate  of  soda,  a 
■powerful  restrainer).  Thirdly,  alkalies:  liquid  ammonia  (of  which  one  never 
could  be  sure  of  the  strength),  carbonate  of  soda  (in  using  which  an  extra 
amount  of  sulphite  should  be  used  in  the  developer),  carbonate  of  potassium, 
caustic  soda,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  bromide  of  ammonia,  potass,  and  soda 

■  (the  last  being  rarely  used,  though  cheaper  and  apparently  equally  efficacious). 
Fourthly,  ferrous  oxalate  developer  for  bromide  paper,  recommending  that,  for 
the  preservation  of  ferrous  sulphate  in  solution,  it  should  be  made  strongly 
acid  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  some  scraps  of  thin  iron  wire  placed  in  the 

■  bottle.  Fifthly,  fixing  baths  :  hypo  and  cyanide  of  potassium.  Sixthly, 
toning  agents  :  gold  chloride  (which  ought  not  to  cost  less  than  Is.  8d.  per 
fifteen  grains,  the  cheaper  stuff  being  part  chloride  of  gold  and  part  chloride  of 

•  sodium  or  common  salt),  chloro-platinite  of  potassium,  ammon-sulphocyauide, 
acetate  and  phosphate  of  soda,  and  borax.  Seventhly,  miscellaneous  chemicals : 
alcohol,  ether,  nitrate  of  silver  (the  mode  of  saving  which  from  old  hypo  baths 
was  explained),  alum  (common  and  chrome),  and  pyroxyline.  Mr.  Ardaseer 
clearly  explained  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  varions  substances,  dropped 
hints  in  lavish  profusion  as  he  went  along,  and  concluded  his  "chat     by 

:  answering  a  number  of  questions. 

Tooting  Camera  Club. — March  25. — Mr.  Edwards  demonstrated  the  use  of 
Crksco-pylma, 
.  and  imparted  some  very  useful  information  to  the  members.  The  comparative 
ease  with  which  he  cut  a  blurred  head  from  the  negative  of  a  group,  replacing 
it  by  a  better  one  extracted  from  another  negative  of  the  same  group,  was  a 
revelation  to  most  of  those  present.  The  experiments  made  in  respect  to 
enlarging  of  films  and  their  transference  to  larger  glass  plates  were  very 
successfully  carried  out  and  watched  with  the  greatest  interest,  and  led  to  the 

■  suggestion  that  it  would  be  a  grand  thing  to  soak  the  Club  itself  in  cresco- 
fylma. 

Uyerpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.— March  26,  the  President 
'(Mr.  J.  Sirett  Brown)  in  the  chair. — Messrs.  A.  H.  Baird,  Charles  H.  Hughes, 
-G.  R.  Clarke,  and  G.  P.  Mulock,  were  elected  members.  Dr.  J.  W.  Ellis 
read  a  few  notes  on  the  methods  proposed  to  be  adopted  in  carrying  out  a 
photographic  survey  of  South-west  Lancashire',  after  which  Mr.  Charles  L. 
BuRDicK  (of  London)  demonstrated  the  working  of  the  Aerograph  (or  Fountain 
Air-brush),  finishing  with  a  very  clever  sketch  of  the  President. 

Oxford  Camera  Club.— March  23.— A  demonstration  of  the 
Photo-autocopyist 
was  given  by  Mr.  Taylor,  Manager  of  the  Autocopyist  Company  of  London. 

■  There  was  a  large  attendance.     The  process  gives  a  ready  means  of  obtaining 

■  a  number  of  prints  in  any  colour  and  of  absolute  permanence,  their  appearance 


resembling  collotype.  A  gelatine  film  on  suitable  support  is  sensitised  in  a 
.solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  dried  in  the  dark,  when  it  is  ready  to  be 
exposed  under  the  negative.  The  progress  of  printing  can  be  .seen  as  with 
ordinary  print-out  processes,  so  removing  any  element  of  uncertainty.  When 
sufficiently  printed,  the  sheet  is  washed  from  bichromate,  stretched  in  a 
special  frame,  and  inked  with  an  ordinary  printing-ink  roller.  The  ink  only 
adheres  where  the  light  has  acted,  and  the  sheet  is  then  covered  with  the 
material  to  be  printed  on,  and  pressed  in  an  ordinary  copying  press  for  a 
moment,  when  the  print  is  finished.  Several  hundred  prints  can  be  made 
from  the  one  gelatine  sheet.  The  process  was  fully  demonstrated  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  and  the  results  caused  surprise  at  their  refinement  and  the  ease  with 
which  they  were  produced.  Several  sets  of  apparatus  were  ordered  by 
members,  and  the  process  will  be  largely  used  in  Oxford. 


'  Correspondent  should  never  write  on  both  nidesf  of  the  paper,    ^o  notice  is  taken 
0/ communtoations  unless  the  nomcs  and  addresses  of  the  writers  ore  gieen. 


OETHOCHBOMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To  the  Editobb. 

Gentlemen, — -There  are  two  small  errors  in  your  report  of  my  demon- 
stration at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  on  Tuesday.  I  did  not  tell 
Mr.  Bolas  that  an  exposure  of  from  two  to  four  times  that  required  with 
"  an  "  ortbochromatic  plate  would,  with  an  ordinary  plate  and  a  suitable 
screen,  yield  a  fairly  satisfactory  result.  I  may  have  said,  "  with  one  ortho- 
chromatic  plate,"  but  the  figures  are  correctly  given  in  another  part  of 
your  report.  I  also  stated  that  Mr.  Senior's  photographs  of  the  painting 
were  made  on  ordinary  plates,  one  of  them  with  the  bichromate  tank,  as 
originally  recommended  by  me  for  use  with  chlorophyl  plates.  "  Chro- 
mium green  "  light  was  not  recommended  for  the  development  of  ortho- 
chromatic  plates  generally,  but  only  for  the  Cadett  ''  Spectrum  "  and  the 
LumiAre  series  B. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  F.  E.  Iveb. 

24,  Southwick-street,  Hyde  Park,  W.,  March  27,  1896. 


PHOTO-CHEOMOSCOPES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Having  now  obtained  a  copy  of  M.  Nachet's  patent 
and  "  certificate  of  addition,"  I  find  that  the  facts  are  exactly  as  I  sug- 
gested on  p.  142.  There  is  not  the  remotest  suggestion  of  my  apparatus 
in  his  patent  of  1894;  but,  in  his  "certificate  of  addition,"  filed  nearly 
six  months  after  my  application  for  a  French  patent  and  the  publication 
of  my  United  States  patent  (nearly  a  year  after  my  legal  date  of  record 
for  both  countries),  he  has  inserted  an  exact  drawing  of  my  instrument, 
and  claims  for  the  same. 

A  careful  examination  of  references  that  have  already  been  given  will 
suffice  to  completely  refute  the  latest  batch  of  "arguments"  directed 
against  my  claims  to  original  methods.  I  shall,  therefore,  no  further 
encroach  upon  your  space,  except  to  ask  lor  a  reproduction  of  drawings 
of  the  various  photo-chromoscopes  discussed,  with  brief  descriptions  and 
patent  dates,  which  are  all  to  the  point,  and  state  the  case  as  to  inven- 
tion of  apparatus  better  than  a  mountain  of  words. 


Photo-chromoscope  of  A.  H.  Cros,  British  patent  No.  9012,   May  30,   1889. 
Contained  a  revolving  disc  with  mirrors  and  open  sections,  arranged  to  blend 
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the  images  by  persistence  of  vision.    Disc  revolved  by  pulling  a  cord  wonnd 
on  the  axle.    A  practical  failures.    Abandoned. 


Itreatly  increasing  the  angle  of  view  and  the  apparent  area  of  the  image.  3. 
Hinged  attachment  to  baseboard  or  tray,  for  regulating  angle  of  inclination. 
4.  Stereoscopic  arrangement.  5.  Stereoscopic  colour  record  consisting  of  three 
pairs  of  images.  6,  Folding  ohromogram,  by  which  all  three  sections  are  as 
readily  placed  and  registered  as  a  single  section  in  Croa's  unsuccessful  instm^ 
meut.    Completely  successful. 


Photo-cliromoscope  of  C.  Nachet,  French  patent  No.  237,394,  March  29, 
1894.  Two  images  blended  for  one  eye  by  viewing  one  image  directly  through 
a  transparent  platinised  mirror,  and  the  other  by  rellection  from  the  same ; 
the  third  image  seen  directly  by  the  other  eye.  Neitlier  a  true  photo-ohromo- 
scope  nor  a  true  stereoscope,  but  a  hybrid  device. 


j: 


Leon  Vidal's  drawing  of  instrument  claimed  by  C.  Nachet,  by  patent; 
"  certificate  of  addition,  dated  June  7,  1895.  Should  be  compared  with  Ives's- 
instrument  and  claims  dating  July  3,  1894. 


Claimed  by  B.  J.  Edwards,  British  patent  No.  3613,  February  19,  1895,  but- 
horizontal  disposition  of  steps  not  shown  until  December  19,  1895.  Shonld' 
also  be  compared  with  Ives's  instrument  and  claims  dating  July  3, 1894. — 

I  am,  years,  &b.,  F.  E.  Itbs.     ' 

24,  Southwick-ttreet,  Hyde  Park,  London,  W.,  March  28,  1896. 

[This  correspondence  here  terminates. — Eds.] 


OBTHOCHBOMATIC  PHOTOGBAPHT.  ^  . 

To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen, — la  it  possible,  after  all  that  has  been  said,  written,  and- 
demonstrated,  notably  by  Mr.  Ives,  and  supported  by  many  other 
Photo-chromoscope  of  F.  R  Ives.  British  patent,  legal  date  July  3,  1894  •  PraC'cal  workers,  there  stUl  remains  a  doubt  that  orthochromatic  results 
issued  as  No.  2305,  1895.  Same  legal  date  in  United  States  and  France'  <=""  °^  obtained  with  ordinary  or  non-colour  sensitised  plates,  and  that  it 
Chiginal  features,  patented,  as  follows :  1.  Step  form  with  steps  horizontally  is  in  any  way  necessary  to  debate  the  matter  theoretically  tp  prove  a  fact 
disposed,  and  mirrors  inclined  in  a  horizontal  plane.  2.  Contraction  to  two-  which  every  worlter  of  average  intelligence  can  determine  for  himself  ? 
step  arrangement,  making  the  instrument  aimpler  and  more  compa<^  and  '   Theory  is  all  very  well  in- its  way,  but,  "when  it  does  not  conform  to- 
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practice,  it  must  stand  on  one  side  until  it  gets  into  a  more  intelligent 
frame  of  mind.  ,■  Academical  discussions  on  a  matter  of  this  kind  are  not 
oonclaslve,  so  much  depends  on  the  special  ability  of  some  men  to  state 
a  case,  while  others  holding  perhaps  sounder  views  are  unable  to  express 
themselves  with<  clearness  and  decision. 

Will  those  who  doubt  set  up  a  coloured  chart  of  the  spectrum  in  their 
studios,  and  make  a  few  negatives  of  it  in  good  white  daylight,  using  as 
screen  a  cell  containing  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  chromate  of  potash 
and  giving  an  exposure  of  ten  times  the  normal  without  screen  ?  If  they 
don't  succeed  at  the  first  attempt,  they  will  at  least  secure  a  much  im- 
proved colour  rendering  which  will  encourage  them  to  further  experiments 
and  ultimate  success  ;  it  is  really  so  simple  there  is  no  need  to  sigh  for  an 
English  Dr.  Eder  to  conduct  the  operation. 

To  any  one  who  has  studied  orthochromatic  photography  three  points 
are  abundantly  clear  : — 

1st,  that  orthochromatic  plates  in  a  white  light  without  screen  have 
no  advantage  over  the  ordinary  plate. 

2nd,  that  orthochromatic  plates  with  screen  or  yellow  light  give  excellent 
colour  values  with  moderate  increase  of  exposure  as  compared  with  using 
them  in  white  light  without  screen. 

3rd,  that  ordinary  plates  with  suitable  screen  will  give  as  good  colour 
values  as  orthochromatic  plates,  but  require  considerable  increase  of 
exposure. 

This  increase,  of  exposure  will  probably  prevent  the  extended  use  of 
ordinary  plates  for  orthochromatic  work  ;  no  ordinary  plate  will  even  give 
a  better  result  than  one  specially  sensitised  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is 
absurd  to  think  that  where  in  the  ordinary  plate  all  the  results  are  due  to 
the  action  of  the  screen,  at  a  loss  of  speed,  it  will  give  better  results  than 
the  orthochromatic  plate  which  meets  the  screen  more  than  half  way  and 
greatly  reduces  the  exposure. 

Ordinary  plates  will  yield  orthochromatic  results  under  suitable 
conditions,  but  they  will  not  supersede  those  specially  sensitised  for  the 
purpose ;  loss  of  time  so  often  means  loss  of  subject. — I  am,  yours,  &o., 

Bounihay,  near  Leeds,  March  23,  1896.  F.  H.  Bdbton. 


FOREIGN  EXHIBITIONS. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Kindly  permit  me  to  announce  that  I  have  been  ^ 
appointed  British  representative  for  the  Lille  (France)  Exhibition.  The  ; 
■exact  dates  have  been  altered  as  follows:  Entries  close  May  20,  pic-  5 
tures  must  reach  me  by  June  8,  and  the  Exhibition  opens  on  June  27.  ' 
Artistic  merit  alone  will  be  recognised,  no  charge  for  space,  no  awards,  ' 
but  each  accepted  exhibitor  receives  a  commemorative  plaque. 

For  the  Harlem  (Holland)  Exhibition  I  can  receive  entry  forms  up  to 
the  end  of  this  week,  April  4. 

For  both  the  above  Exhibitions  all  details,  forms,  &c.,  may  be  obtained 
from  me,  and  entries  and  pictures  must  be  sent  to  my  office.  The 
latter  will  be  forwarded  in  a  joint  case  or  cases  and  the  cariiage  divided 
equitably. 

Exhibitors  at  Brussels  can  have  their  work  sent  on  direct  to  Harlem  if 
they  so  advise  me. 

The  delaywith  the  Amsterdam  medals  is,  I  believe,  due  to  unfortunate 
circumstances  connected  with  one  of  the  officials  of  that  Exhibition,  who 
has  left  Amsterdam  altogether.  Nevertheless,  I  think  they  will  all  be 
received  shortly.  The  last  advice,  dated  2  tth  inst.,  says  that  they  have 
been  sent  out,  and  the  writer  adds,  "I  expected  to  cross  to  England 
some  time  ago,  and  intended  taking  the  medals  with  me  in  order  to 
leduce  the  expenses,  but  I  have  been  detained.'' — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

W.U.TEB  D,  Welfokd. 

15,  Farringdon-avenue,  London,  E.C. 


^n^iott^  to  €otre;S|Jontrentsf» 


"•»*  All  matters  intended  Jor  the  text  portion  of  this  Jouenal,  indtuling 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
PHOToaRAPHT,"  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay, 

♦,*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com- 
munications through  tlie  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

*,*  Communications  relatint/  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  afairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs,  Hbnby  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-street, 
Covent  Garden,  London, 

J^otooraphs  Bboistbred  : — 

Harry  8.  Panots,  15,  Upper  Gray-street,  Edinburgh Photograph  of  doge  ond  cat, 

jwiftfd  Chums, 

B.  0.  WfaitehoDEs,  59,  Piccadilly,  Manchester.— Pdolojroph  of  John  Henry  Tyers 
4        Kith  twimming  trophits. 


E.  G.  Ashton,  27.  Booth-street  Kaet,  C.-on-M.,  Manchester.— Phofojrop)!  of  Mrs. 
Jane  lYonWrn,  Mr.  Duke  Franklin,  and  a  senant  injront  of  the  shop. 


Residues.— C.  G.  &  Co.  The  metals  can  be  precipitated  by  sulphide  of 
potassium — liver  of  sulphur. 

COLI.ODIO-CHLOBIDE. — Wet  Pf.ATE.  We  are  sorry  we  cannot  assist  you 
farther.  It  is  a  matter  that  you  will  have  to  work  out  by  experimenting 
yourself.  That  you  should  be  able  to  do  with  the  information  already 
supplied. 

CoLLODiox  — S.  W.vlton.  Methylated  ether  will  do  quite  well  for  collodion 
for  the  wet  process,  but  commercial  methylated  alcohol  will  not.  The 
latter  will  do  for  collodion  for  enamelling  and  suchlike  purposes  if  it  is 
of  not  less  than  sp.  gr.  '820  or  '825,  and  free  from  the  mineral  naphtha. 

Relative  Rapiditv.— C.  B.  asks :  "  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  what  is  the 
difference  la  the  quickness  of  a  Dallnieyer's  3d  and  a  Dallmeyer's  half- 
plate  portrait?  By  so  doing  you  will  greatly  oblige." — Supposing  the 
portrait  lens  is  of  the  A  series,  it  will  have  nearly  double  the  rapidity 
of  those  of  the  D  series. 

Hyposulphite  ok  Soda  in  Pkixts. — P.  M.  Make  a  eery  dilute  solution  of 
permanganate  of  potash  in  water  so  as  to  just  give  a  pale  tint.  Then 
suspend  a  print,  as  it  is  taken  from  the  washing  water,  till  a  final  drop 
has  collected  at  the  corner.  Let  this  drop  into  a  little  of  the  per- 
manganate solution  in  a  small  test  tube,  and,  if  its  tint  is  discharged, 
the  print  contains  hypo. 

Studio. — W.  4  Co.  By  all  means  adopt  design  No.  3  for  general  portraiture, 
in  preference  to  any  of  the  others.  That  form  of  studio  is  by  far  the 
easiest  to  work,  and  will  fulfil  every  requirement.  The  No.  2  should  be 
specially  avoided,  more  jiarticularly  with  the  only  aspect  .available  to 
you,  as  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  obtain  satisfactory  chiaroscuro 
in  it  when  the  sun  is  shining.  , 

Chondrin. — Experimentalist  writes  :  "Where  can  I  obtain  some  pure  chon- 
drin  < " — We  cannot  say,  as  it  is  not  an  article  of  commerce.  Chondrin 
is  gelatine  made  from  cartilage,  and  many  gelatines  contain  it  in  con- 
siderable quantity ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  chondrin  has  really  been 
chemically  separated  from  gelatine,  as  different  authorities  give  different 
formuhe  as  to  its  constituents,  the  same  as  they  do  for  gelatine. 

Paintees'  Canvas.— E.  J.  Walker.  We  are  unable  to  give  the  practical 
details  of  the  preparation  of  artists'  canvases.  It  is  work  we  should 
scarcely  advise  a  novice  to  undertake  if  the  durability  of  the  paintings 
put  upon  them  is  to  be  of  any  value.  Beady- prepared  canvas  is 
supplied  by  the  artists'  colourmen  in  rolls  at  a  very  moderate  price — 
probably  for  leas  than  it  can  be  prepared  at  home  if  time  is  of  value. 

Lens,  Test  foh. — C.  James.  We  must  refer  you  to  one  or  other  of  the  works 
on  Optics,  say,  the  late  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor's  Photographic  Optics.  It 
would  take  up  far  more  space  than  this  column  can  afford  to  give  in- 
structions for  testing  lenses.  We  may,  however,  give  you  a  practical 
hint.  Take  a  negative  or  two  of  such  subjects  as  you  require  the  lens 
for,  and  judge  from  them  if  it  is,  or  is  not,  equal  to  your  requu-ements. 

Photogravure. — B.  S.  Wardle.  As  the  Talbot  patents  were  taken  out 
nearly  forty  years  ago,  they  expired  many  years  since.  Consequently 
you,  or  any  one  else,  are  at  perfectly  liberty  to  work  either,  or  both,  of 
his  processes  in  their  entirety,  and  without  devising  modifications  to 
"get  round  the  patents."  The  modem  modifications  of  the  Talbot 
method.",  we  may  tell  you,  are  not  restricted  byjpatents,  their  workers 
simply  keep  the  working  details  of  them,  as  they  employ  them,  as  trade 
secrets. 

Albumen  on  Glass.— Stereo.  It  is  quite  correct,  as  you  say,  that  it  is 
claimed  for  transparencies  by  the  albumen  process  that  they  have  never 
been  surpassed,  and  the  claim  can  well  be  sustained.  The  reason  why 
the  albumen  process  is  not  worked  more  by  amateurs  is  that  it  is  a 
process  that  involves  considerable  trouble  in  working,  as  well  as  con- 
siderable skill  to  obtain  the  best  results.  Even  if  the  plates  could  be 
purchased  ready  for  use,  the  same  as  gelatine  ones  can  be,  they  would 
be  but  little  used,  as  the  development  is  quite  different  from  that 
modem  amateurs  are  familiar  with. 

Unmounting  Prints. — C.  Barrett  says :  "  I  have  had  some  prints  sent  me  to 
take  off  their  mounts  (rough  cardboard)  and  remount  them  on  others 
with  a  margin.  I  have  soaked  two  of  them  in  water  for  six  hours,  and 
they  stick  as  fast  as  ever.  I  do  not  know  what  they  were  mounted 
with,  and  cannot  learn.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  by  which  they  can 
be  got  off  ? " — Most  likely  the  prints  were  mounted  with  glue,  or  gelatine, 
in  which  case  they  should  be  soaked  for  some  hours  in  cold  water,  and 
then  transferred  to  warm  water,  when  they  will  come  off  easily.  If  that 
fails,  the  mounts  must  be  stripped  off  sheet  by  sheet,  and  the  last  one 
carefully  rubbed  off  with  the  finger. 

Buildinc. — Photic-art  writes:  "In  laying  down  the  bricks,  &c.,  forming 
the  foundation  of  a  studio  or  glass  house,  what  is  the  consequence  in 
making  the  piers  of  bricks,  placed  upon  each  other  with  or  without 
mortar  or  other  binding  material,  so  far  as  the  liindlord  is  concerned ! 
I  have  been  informed  that,  if  mortar  is  used,  the  landlord  of  the 
property  or  land  it  is  fixed  upon  can  lay  claim  to  the  work,  and  defy 
you  to  remove  any  part  of  the  whole  structure  built  thereon  ;  but  that, 
if  no  mortar  be  used,  you  may  remove  the  whole  concern  whenever  you 
desire  to  do  so.  Is  this  so  or  not '. " — We  are  not  certain  on  the  point, 
but  we  know  that  nurserymen's  greenhouses  are  looked  upon  as  trade 
fixtures,  and  they  may  remove  them,  but  a  private  individual  may  not. 
We  believe  that,  wben  a  nurseryman  removes  a  greenhouse,  .he  leaves 
the  brickwork  upon  which  it  has  stood.  Better  consult  a  solicitor  on 
the  subject,  or  make  an  agreement  with  the  landlord  that  you  can 
remove  the  building  at  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 
Mr.  E.  H.  Fitch,  whose  name  haa  so  long  been  identified  with 
-the  manufacture  of  celluloid  films,  informs  us  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  taking  pliotographs  by  the  X  rays  (now  no  longer 
"  X  "  rays  if  we  are  to  trust  the  evidence  of  the  report  we  re- 
produce in  the  following  paragraph)  in  one  second.  He  also 
informs  us  that  he  has  perfected  a  new  screen  for  direct  vision 
■purposes.  » 

♦  »  ♦ 

The  London  Oorrespondent  of  the  Baili/  yews  states  that 
Professor  Winkelmann  and  Dr.  Straubel,  of  the  University  of 
Jena,  have  succeeded  in  discovering  a  new  method  of  photo- 
graphing with  Rentgen  rays,  by  which  the  length  of  exposure 
Is  reduced  to  only  a  few  seconds.  "  The  method  is  baaed  on  a 
conversion  of  the  X  rays  into  rays  of  other  undulations,  by 
means  of  fluor  spar  crystal  If  the  Riintgen  rays  are  allowed 
■ia  fall  upon  a  plate,  the  sensitised  film  of  which  is  turned  away 
from  them,  and  covered  with  fluor  spar,  the  rays,  after  passing 
ithe  film,  will  be  absorbed  by  the  fluor  spar,  and  there  undergo 
"the  modification  spoken  of.  The  new  rays  now  act  upon  the 
fplate,  and  indeed  much  more  strongly  than  did  the  Riintgen 
ays  on  passing  through.      As  large  fluor  spar  plates  are  to  be 


had  wifh  difficulty,  powder  of  the  same  crystal  wa«  tried  in 
their  place,  and,  as  this  succeeded,  nothing  stands  in  the  way 
of  the  further  application  of  the  method.  The  new  rays 
emitted  by  the  fluor  spar  were  minutely  examined  by  the  dis- 
coverers. They  succeeded  in  determining  their  refrangibility, 
and  from  this  the  length  of  the  undulations.  The  rays  lie  far 
beyond  the  ultra-violet  end  of  the  visible  spectrum.'' 


Among  those  who  have  been  working  hard  with  the  New 
Photography  is  the  versatile  Mr.  W.  I.'  Chadwick,  of  Man- 
chester, who  has  submitted  to  us  several  excellent  Specimens  of 
his  radiographical  productions.  We  are  gratified  to  find  that 
our  article  of  February  28,  giving  directions  how  to  proceed  about 
taking  electrographs,  as  well  as  our  advice  to  photographers  to 
engage  in  this  branch  of  work,  has  been  of  distinct  service  to 

many  of  our  readers. 

*  *  * 

In  sending  us  a  print  of  the  finish  of  the  Inter- Varsity  Boat 
Race,  Mr.  F.  Gage,  of  Nottingham,  remarks :  "  Just  an  un- 
toned  print  sent  you  in  a  hurry,  as  I  thought  you  would  like 
to  see  it.  Conditions  so  bad,  I  don't  think  there  can  be  many 
photographs  taken ;  but  it  is  not  bad,  considering  it  was  raining  ~, 
at  the  time.  It  is  the  tenth  race  I  have  done.  If  you  measure  , 
boats,  it  is  exactly  two-fifths  Oxford  has  won  by.  Good  old 
Fenner  judged  very  accurately.  It  was  a  glorious  race.  I 
was  standing  in  water  when  I  took  it,  and  during  the  hailstorm 
was  almost  inclined  to  throw  it  up,  but,  although  I  got 
drenched,  I  think  I  am  fairly  rewarded." 


Mr.  Gaoe  did  very  well,  under  the  difficult  conditions  in 
which  he  had  to  work,  the  photograph  being  fairly  well 
exposed  and  the  view  of  the  boats  indicating  their  relative 
positions  with  sufficient  exactness  to  enable  every  one  to  be 
able  to  check  back  the  Judge's  verdict.  May  we  assume  that 
in  the  not  far  distant  future,  photography,  in  athletic  and  other 
contests,  will  supersede  the  distance  Judge,  and  will  auto- 
matically and  exactly  record  what  is  now,  under  the  best  of 
circumstances,  largely  matter  of  guesswork  1 


Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor,  &  Hobson  inform  us  that  Cooke 
lenses,  Series  V.,  /-8  of  9  in.  focus  for  8x5  plates,  and  11  in. 
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focus  for  8i  X  6J  plates,  are  now  on  the  market.     They  also 

state  that  they  have   removed  their  London  office  to  more 

convenient  premises   at   Faraday  Hoiise,  8  and  10  Charing 

Cross-road,  W.C. 

»  *  ♦ 

A  WELL-KNOWN  professional  photographer,  writing  over  the 
signature  "One  of  the  Crowd,"  sends  us  the  following  suggestion 
with  reference  to  the  provision,  by  the  makers  of  gelatino- 
chloride  papers,  of  those  popular  printing  surfaces  in  various 
cut  sizes.  The  suggestion  has  more  than  once  been  made 
already,  and  was  not  favourably  received,  but  we  again  give  it 
place,  because,  possibly  on  grounds  of  economy  to  the  photo- 
grapher, there  is  something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  it. 


"  As  a  practical  photographer  of  some  thirty  years'  experience 
and  constant  user  of  this  valuable  recent  addition  to  our 
printing  processes  (P.O.P.),  might  I  be  allowed  to  suggest  to 
the  makers  of  same  the  extremely  advantageous  improvement 
it  would  be  were  they  to  make  a  cut  cabinet  size  4  x  5J  inches, 
instead  of  (or  in  addition  to)  the  size  already  listed  (6  x  4^),  as, 
in  my  own  practice,  and,  doubtless,  that  of  most  other  pro- 
fessionals, this  latter  size  is  no  saving  of  time  whatever,  having 
always  to  trim  the  paper  on  all  sides  to  adapt  it  to  the  shape 
of  the  ordinary  commercial  cabinet  mounts.  It  may  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  amateur,  but  certainly  not  so  the  profes- 
sional photographer,  and  an  exact  cut  size  in  cabinets,  &c.,  or 
to  meet  his  requirements  and  fit  his  mounts,  would,  I  venture 
to  think,  prove  a  boon  and  a  blessing  to  most  of  us.  I  would 
also  suggest  the  dating  of  sealed  tubes  of  P.O.  P.,  that  the  age 
of  it  may  be  known  at  a  glance." 


DIRECT  HALF-TONE  NEGATIVES  WITH  THE  SCREEN. 

Since  that  far  distant  date  when,  in  October  1852,  the  late 
Henry  Fox  Talbot  patented  the  first  crude  idea  of  what  is  now 
called  the  screen,  vast  changes  and  improvements  have  been 
effected,  not  only  in  the  methods  of  using  screens  of  various 
Kinds,  but  also  in  their  manufacture.  In  the  patent  alluded 
to,  mention  is  made  of  "photographic  veils,"  by  means  of 
which  the  "  effect  of  engraved  lines  or  of  universal  shading  " 
was  sought  to  be  produced,  and  to  attain  this  result  "  the 
image  of  a  piece  of  folded  gauze,  or  other  suitable  material," 
was  impressed  upon  the  plate  prior  to  the  formation  of  the 
photographic  image. 

It  is  noteworthy,  in  Connexion  with  this,  the  earliest  use  of 
a  screen,  that  it  was  applied  to  the  plate  previously  to  the 
production  of  the  image  of  the  object  to  be  copied — noteworthy 
because  quite  recently  that  method  has  been  revived,  and 
made  the  subject  of  a  patent  as  an  improvement  upon  the 
now  generally  practised  plan  of  forming  the  image  of  the  screen 
and  the  subject  to  be  copied  simultaneously. 

During  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  date  of  Fox 
Talbot's  patent,  the  changes  have  been  rung  very  considerably 
on  the  screen  method  of  translating  continuous  half-tone. 
Woodbury  was  the  first,  We  believe,  in  comparatively  recent 
times  to  resort  to  that  system,  his  method  being  to  use  the 
photographed  image  of  a  piece  of  fine  gauze  netting ;  but, 
though  fairly  promising  results  were  thus  obtainable  in  an  ex- 
perimental way,  the  effect  was  in  no  way  comparable  with 
modern  screen   work.     The  first  really  practicable  process  in 


which  the  screen  was  employed  was  fthe  secret  one  of  Meisen- 
bach,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  and  finely  ruled  lines  for  copying 
into  screens  soon  became' recognised  articles  of  commerce,  and 
these  gradually  developed  into  the  diamond  ruled  screens  of 
the  present  day,  which,  in  point  of  perfection,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  expect  to  excel. 

Before  this  degree  of  perfection  had  been  attained,  and  before 
the  true  principle  of  the  use  of  the  screen  had  been  recognised, 
numberless  variations  had  been  resorted  to  in  the  method  of" 
use  in  order  to  secure  a,  to  some  extent,  selective  grain ;  that 
is  to  say,  a  grain  which  differed  in  its  fineness  in  different  parts- 
of  the  negative,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  action  of  light. 
Thus,  a  part  of  the  exposure  was  made  without  any  screen  at 
all,  and  then  successive  exposures  were  subsequently  made, 
using  the  screen  in  different  positions  so  as  to  obtain  a  result 
free  from  the  excessive  sharpness  or  "  screeniness  "  given  with 
the  fixed  position.  Sometimes  the  screen  was  used  simul- 
taneously with  the  formation  of  the  image  of  the  subject  to  be 
copied,  sometimes  prior  to  or  subsequent  to  its  formation ;. 
sometimes  a  single-lined,  sometimes  a  cross-ruled,  screen  was 
employed  ;  in  fact,  almost  every  operator  had  his  own  indi- 
vidual plan  of  working. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  within  the  last  very  few  jears- 
that  the  principle  of  the  screen  as  at  present  emploj  ed  bf  gan 
to  be  studied,  and  still  more  recently  to  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood ;  and  even  at  the  present  time,  judging  by  the  different 
opinions  expressed,  it  seems  to  be  open  to  doubt  still  whether 
the  diffraction,  the  pinhole  image,  or  the  vignetted  theory,  is 
the  correct  one.  It  is  true  that  amongst  the  upholders  of  the 
diffraction  theory  are  some  of  the  most  practical  men  of  the 
present  day,  including  Mr.  Max  Levy,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  perfecrion  of  our  modern  screens  ;  but,  although  diffrac- 
tion undoubtedly  forms  a  most  powerful  factor  in  modifying 
the  character  of  the  dot  obtainable  on  the  photographic  plate, 
it  is  still  questionable  whether  its  influence  is  very  great  under 
actual  working  conditions.  A  careful  examination  of  Max 
Levy's  examples  of  undoubted  diffraction  and  of  actual' 
negatives  used  in  halftone  printing  will  go  far  to  strengthen, 
this  doubt,  whereas  the  pinhole  image  theory  fits  in  almost 
completely  with  all  the  effects  obtained  in  real  practice  under 
any  of  the  working  conditions  of  stop,  screen  distance,  and 
camera  extension. 

But  there  is  such  a  strong  tendency,  nowadays,  to  resort  to- 
complications  in  the  shape  of  irregular  and  multiple  apertured. 
stops,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  the  effect 
is  due  to  diffraction  and  how  much  to  the  combined  influence- 
of  screen  and  stop  ;  and  it  is  almost  equally  difficult  to  work, 
out,  except  by  accident,  almost  the  proper  working  conditions 
for  any  combination  of  circumstances.  We  were  irresistibly- 
led  to  this  conclusion  on  perusing  carefully  a  very  elaborate- 
paper,  with  diagrams,  on  the  theory  of  the  screen,  by  Mr.  E. 
Deville,  Surveyor  General  for  Canada,  who  has  given  a  vast 
amount  of  attention  to  this  difficult  subject.  But,  setting  aside 
all  the  complications  in  connexion  with  different  forms  of  stop> 
and  of  "cross-line,"  or  " chess-board "^  screens,  we  could  not 
help  being  struck  by  his  summary  of  the  use  of  the  vignettedi 
screen.  He  says:  "In  theory,  the  vignetted  screen  is  the  most 
perfect  one  for  photo-mechanical  process,  because  correct  prints 
can  be  obtained,  from  either  thin  or  intense  transparencies,  by 
using  thin  or  intense  screens."  And,  again  :  "This  method  is 
unfortunately  restricted  to  dry  plates,  otherwise  it  would  be- 
the  best  of  the  three."  As  to  its  being,  in  some  respects,  theo- 
retically the  bcbt  form  of  screen,  we  are  quite  at  one  with  Mr. 
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Deville,  though,  iu  practice,  we  do  not  think  it  need  be 
(restricted  to  use  with  dry  plates. 

A  vignetted  screen,  with  any  degree  of  "softening"  that 
may  be  required,  is  very  e&sily  produced  by  any  one  possessing 
■at  the  same  time  a  diamond-ruled  cross-line  screen  and  the 
necessary  skill  to  produce  a  collodion  reproduction.  It  is 
•simply  a  question  of  arranging  size  and  shape  of  stop — which 
■may  be  matters  of  individual  taste — in  conjunction  with 
proper  screen  distance  and  camera  extension,  and  exposing 
with  the  screen  in  position  as  for  making  a  half-tone  negative, 
■only  substituting  a  plain  white,  evenly  illuminated  surface  for 
the  subject  to  be  copied.  The  result  will  be  a  screen,  to  use 
Mr.  Deville's  words,  divided  into  minute  zones  of  varying 
•degrees  of  opacity. 

Now,  if,  instead  of  making  this  screen  on  an  unexposed 
plate,  we  substitute  one,  either  wet  or  dry,  that  has  been  ex- 
j)08ed  in  the  camera  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  for  a  shorter 
time  than  would  be  the  case  for  an  ordinary  negative — on,  in 
fact,  an  under-exposed  camera  negative — the  subsequent  ex- 
posure through  the  screen  will  form  a  combination  half-tone 
■negative,  in  which  the  auxiliary  exposure  will,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  make  up  for  the  under-timing  of  the  first,  and  also 
supply  the  screen  eflfect.  By  reason  of  the  vignette  efiFect  in 
the  screen  exposure,  the  dots  will  vary  in  size  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  light  action  in  the  exposure  on  the  subject 
itself,  and  so  an  identical,  if  not  a  more  perfect,  result  will  be 
■obtained. 

Mr.  William  Gamble,  at  the  close  of  an  interesting  article  in 
•ournumber  for  March  13,  says :"  Hardly  anything  has  been 
■done  in  the  use  of  the  screen  for  photographing  from  life  and 
from  still  objects.  There  is  an  immense  field  here,  and  it  is 
not  an  impossible  one  to  develop,  but  it  will  not  be  by  exist- 
ing methods."  Here  is  a  suggestion,  or  perhaps  we  may  say 
"  more  than  a  suggestion,"  which  scarcely  requires  more  work- 
ing out  than  the  careful  adjustment  of  the  various  exposures, 
and  which  entirely  does  away  with  the  retarding  action  of  the 
•screen  in  exposures  in  the  ordinary  manner. 


'Science  Popularised. — Evidently  the  tastes  of  the  British 
ipublic  are  becoming  very  different  from  what  they  were  a  few  years 
back.  Then  the  general  public  took  but  little  interest  in  scientific 
matters,  or  at  least  included  them  in  their  frivolities.  Clearly  the 
case  is  different  now,  as  we  find  two  of  the  latest  things  that 
•science  has  given  us  figuring  at  music  halls.  At  one,  demonstra- 
tions have  been  given  of  the  Rontgen  X  rays ;  and  at  some  others 
'the  Cinematograph  is  made  a  leading  feature  of  in  the  pro- 
grammes, and  it  seems  to  be  highly  appreciated  by  the  audiences, 
if  one  can  judge  from  the  applause  it  receives. 


A  Vtexff  Property  of  the  Cathode  Xtaya. — At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  M.  Gouy  mentioned  a 
peculiarity  of  the  cathode  rays  not  hitherto  observed  by  any  one. 
Heating  with  a  blowpipe  a  Crookes'  tube  which  had  been  used  a  long 
time,  he  stated  that  the  glass  took  the  appearance  of  ground  glass, 
arising  from  the  development  of  a  large  number  of  imperceptible 
bubbles  of  gas.  If  the  heating  was  continued,  there  were  seen  on 
the  interior  of  the  body  of  the  glass  little  bubbles,  formed  by  the 
union  of  those  of  more  minute  size.  In  the  same  way,  glass,  which 
has  been  exposed  to  an  intense  cathodic  discharge,  disengages  bubbles 
of  gas.  — ______^.^___ 

Permeability  of  Bodies  to  Different  Aadlatlons. — 

At  the  same  sitting  M.  Becquerel  gave  an  account  of  the  relative 
jienetrating  power  of  the  radiations  from  phosphorescing  substances 


and  the  Rontgen  rays.  Using  photographic  plates  and  an  electro- 
meter, he  obtained  entirely  concordant  results.  He  said,  in  a  general 
way,  that  bodies  were  more  transparent  to  phosphorescent  than 
Rontgen  rays.  Thus,  platinum  and  copper,  which  are  but  slightly 
permeable  to  the  latter,  are  very  easily  traversed  by  the  former. 
Quartz,  quite  opaque  to  Rontgen  rays,  is  transparent  to  phosphores- 
cent radiations.  Indeed,  a  layer  of  pounded  glass  is  more  trans- 
parent to  the  latter  than  pieces  of  clear  glass  of  equal  thickness.  It 
is  noticeable  that  powdered  glass,  by  reason  of  the  irregular  internal 
reflections,  is  quite  opaque  to  ordinary  light. 


Very  little  appears  to  have  been  done  in  this  country  with  phos- 
phorescent rays,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  these  discoveries  of 
M.  Becquerel  may  to  some  extent  explain  some  of  the  anomalous 
effects  obtained  bv  British  workers  at  various  times. 


Amusing'- — One  of  our  evening  contemporaries  has  a  column 
devoted  to  queries,  to  be  answered  by  any  one  who  cares  to  write  in 
reply.  Those  that  from  time  to  time  appear  in  connexion  with 
photography  are  frequently  highly  amusing,  and  so  too  are  the 
replies  that  are  generally  given.  Here  is  a  query  that  appeared  one  day 
last  week.  "  Photography, — What  is  the  best  and  cheapest  way  to 
develop  an  ordinary  negative!''"  Here  is  another  that  appeared 
on  the  following  day :  "  Will  any  reader  oblige  with  advice  about 
how  to  start  as  an  amateur  photographer  ?  Would  an  outfit  be  ex- 
pensive ?  Is  a  dark  room  necessary  ?  What  appliances  are  really 
required  ?  What  are  the  cardinal  rules  of  photography  ?"  Possibly 
replies  have  been  given  ere  this,  but  we  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  them.  

Sunday  Openlngr  of  DCuseums,  ^c— On  Sunday  last,  the 
South  Kensington  Museum — including  the  Indian  collections — and 
the  Bethnal  Green  Museum  were  thrown  open  to  the  public  from 
two  in  the  afternoon  till  dusk.  They  will  be  open  now  every 
Sunday,  as  will  shortly  be  the  British  Museum,  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  the  National  Gallery,  and  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
These  privileges  are  what  one  section  of  the  public  have  been  con- 
tending for  many  years  past,  and  what  have  been  as  strenuously 
opposed  by  another  section.  However,  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
a  large  majority,  recently  enacted  that  they  should  be  opened.  It 
now  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  general  public  will  appreciate  the 
acquisition.  Anyhow,  photographic  employes,  and  others  whose 
avocations  prevent  them  on  other  days,  will  now  have  the  opportunity 
of  seeing,  and  studying,  the  works  in  our  national  collections — both 
science  and  art.  

Amateur  Photogrraphers  as  Patentees. — It  has  always      i 

been,  and  is  still,  a  vexed  question  as  to  what  constitutes  an  amateur 
photographer — where  does  the  amateur  end  and  the  professional 
begin  ?  Out  of  the  large  number  of  photographic  patents  applied 
for  duriug  the  year,  it  is  surprising  how  comparatively  few  are  by 
professional  photographers  and  apparatus-manufacturers.  The  larger 
proportion  are  taken  out  by  amateurs.  It  is  curious  to  note  the 
callings  of  the  various  photographic  patentees,  such  as  "Clerk  in 
Holy  Orders,"  "Doctor  of  Medicine,"  "Architect,"  "Gentleman,"  &c 
By  the  way,  the  last-named  designation  figures  more  frequently  than 
any  of  the  others.    Last  week  the  specification  of  a  dark  slide  was 

published.     The  patentee  is  described  as  " ,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S., 

Gentleman."  Now,  what  is  the  object  of  patenting  a  thing  but, 
presumably,  to  make  money  out  of  it,  otherwise  the  expense  would 
not  be  gone  to  ?  At  one  time,  amateurs  were  only  too  pleased  to 
give  the  world  the  benefit  of  any  invention  or  improvement  they 
might  make,  either  in  processes  or  apparatus.  It  seems  now,  how- 
ever, that  any  little  improvement — real  or  imaginary — however 
trifling,  that  the  modern  amateur  may  make  is  made  the  subject  of  a 
patent,  with  the  idea  of  turning  it  to  a  monetary  account. 


A  Simple  Barometer. — Those  of  our  readers  desirous  of 
paying  some  attention  to  weather  changes,  yet  not  caring  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  a  barometer,  may  construct  a  substitute  of  fair 
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efficiency  in  the  ^hape  of  what  has  long  been  known  as  a  water  glass 
barometer.  If  an  ordinary  boiling  flask  with  a  long  neck  (the  old- 
fashioned  oil  flask,  usually  termed  a  Florence  flask,  will  suflice) 
has  a  small  quantity  of  water  poured  in  and  then  inverted,  and 
the  neck  made  to  dip  below  the  surface  of  a  vessel  of  water,  the 
whole  arrangement  will  form  a  weather  glass,  giving  approximately 
indications  of  changes  in  atmospheric  pressure.  The  water  in  the 
flask  will  partly  fill  the  neck,  and  its  height  will  vary  according  to 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is,  of  course,  subject  to  tempera- 
ture variations,  and  so  should  be  kept  out  of'direct  sunlight. 


An  instrument  of  more  scientific  precision  is  actually  made  for 
sale  by  the  scientific-instrument  makers  ;  it  is  termed  a  sjmpieso- 
meter.  It  is  a  glass  tube  with  the  upper  snd  closed  and  formed  into 
a  bulb,  the  lower,  turned  up  and  widened  out  to  make  a  cistern,  and 
open  at  the  top  through  a  pipette  which  is  supplied  with  a  plug  to 
close  it  when  the  instrument  is  required  to  be  carried  about.  The 
upper  tube  is  filled  with  air,  and  the  lower  with  sulphuric  acid, 
generally  coloured  to  make  it  visible,  which  rises  or  falls  in  the 
tube,  according  to  the  air  pressure.  A  carefully  graduated  scale  is 
attached,  which  is  made  by  comparison  with  an  ordinary  barometer. 
A  thermometer  is  also  attached,  i-o  arranged  as  to  render  the  readings 
corrected  for  temperature  variations. 


Art  at  the  East  End. — On  Wednesday,  last  week,  Lord 
Herschell  opened  the  Whitechapel  Fine  Art  Exhibition.  This  is 
an  annual  Exhibition,  organized  by  Canon  Barnett  sixteen  years 
ago,  and  is  highly  popular  while  it  is  open,  which  is  for,  really,  a 
too  limited  period — two  or  three  weeks  only.  While  open  last  year, 
the  Exhibition  was  visited  by  over  62,000  people.  This  is  a  loan 
Exhibition,  and  this  year  there  are  nearly  250  works  shown.  They 
include  the  names  of  Sir  E.  Burne-Jones,  Lady  Butler,  Turner, 
Wyllie,  Vicat  Cole,  Sir  J.  Millais,  Lord  Leighton,  Watts,  Orchard- 
son,  Stacey  Marks,  Briton  Riviere,  and  other  well-known  painters. 
Amongst  the  first-named  artist's  work  is  the  series  of  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon,  and  the  Golden  Hairs,  lent  by  Lord  Battersea. 
These  works,  it  is  said,  the  owner  will  not  again  allow  to  go  out  of 
his  possession ;  therefore  those  who  wish  to  see  the  originals  of  the 
subjects  that  Mr.  Fred  Hollyer  has  made  us  so  familiar  with  in  his 
fine  reproductions  should  not  miss  the  opportunity.  The  Exhibition 
is  open  daily,  Sundays  as  well,  up  to  and  including  Sunday,  April  10. 


Thebe  is  another  Fine  Art  Exhibition  also  open  at  the  East  End 
— at  West  Ham.  This  show  contains  about  the  same  number  of 
pictures  as  the  Whitechapel  one.  Amongst  the  artists  represented 
here  are  Lord  Leighton,  Sir  John  Gilbert,  Watts,  E.  S.  Armitage, 
Stanfield,  F.  Goodall,  W.  P.  Frith,  F.  Walker,  and  other  eminent 
artists  whose  names  space  will  not  permit  allusion  to.  This  Exhibi- 
tion will,  after  a  week  or  two,  be  removed  to  the  Town  Hall,  Strat- 
ford, where  it  will  be  more  conveniently  situated  for  the  majority 
of  the  residents  at  the  east  end  of  London.  Both  these  E.xhibitions 
are  of  pictures  loaned  from  private  collections,  and  this  may  be  the 
only  occasion  that  the  public  will  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
'•     them,  therefore  the  opportunity  should  not  be  lost. 


Ordinary  Cameras  for  Eclipse  Observations.— An 

extremely  interesting  series  of  suggestions  were  made  by  the 
President  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Astronomical  Associa- 
tion bearing  upon  the  use  of  an  ordinary  camera  at  the  forthcoming 
eclipse  of  the  sun.  Mr.  Maunder  said  that,  until  his  receipt  from 
Professor  Oudemann  of  a  photograph  which  he  had  taken  in  1871, 
and  which  he  found  contained  valuable  information,  he  had  held  the 
opinion  that  there  was  little  to  be  done  with  an  ordinary  camera  ; 
but  he  had  altered  his  opinion,  and  he  stated  that  much  good  work 
could  be  done,  at  Vardsoe,  by  those  who  went  with  no  other  appara- 
tus than  an  ordinary  camera  and  lens  of,  say,  twelve  or  fourteen- 
inch  focus  and  upwards,  a  series  of  short  exposures  being  given,  a 
quarter  of  a  second  enabling  suliicient  sharpness  to  be  shown. 
Before  the  successful  camera  work  done  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Ama- 


teur Photographic  Association  in  the  January  eclipse  of  1889,  there- 
had  been  scarcely  a  single  photograph  showing  an  extent  of  corona 
beyond  fifty-five  minutes  taken  ;  but  some  of  the  photographs  taken 
by  members  of  the  Association  considerably  exceeded  that  range,  and 
were  valuable  in  accordance.  The  most  essential  point  was  stability 
at  the  moment  of  exposure,  and,  to  attain  this  end,  he  recommended: 
the  use  of  an  expedient  tried  in  California  with  much  success.  The 
camera  was  bolted  down  to  a  plank,  one  end  of  which  rested  on  the 
grouud  while  the  other  was  supported  on  a  trestle.  His  idea  was 
that  the  best  plan  would  be  a  small  stout  stool  made  with  its  top. 
slauting  at  an  angle  of  fourteen  degrees  to  the  horizontal,  and  the 
camera  bolted  to  that. 

One  of  his  remarks,  however,  if  as  reported,  should  be  qualified- 
He  is  stated  to  have  said  that  the  ordinary  portrait  lens  could  have- 
its  focus  increased  by  removing  the  front  lens.  What  really  is- 
needed  in  such  case  is,  when  the  lens  is  removed,  to  put  it  back  again, 
but,  in  the  place  where  the  back  lens  usually  fits;  increased  focus  wiU 
then  be  obtained;  but  the  lens  left  in  the  instrument  after  removal 
of  the  front  lens  of  a  portrait  combination  would  be  quite  unsuitable. 


The  National  Portrait  Gallery  now  Open.— At  last 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery  is  open  to  the  public,  and  why  its 
opening  has  been  so  long  delayed  is  a  question  with  many.  How- 
ever, on  Saturday  last  it  was  opened,  and  without  any  ceremony 
whatever.  For  many  years  this  collection  has  been  little  less  than  a 
"white  elephant"  to  the  authorities,  stored  in  the  cellars  of  the 
National  Gallery,  taken  to  Westminster,  some  carted  to  South 
Kensington,  some  to  Bethnal  Green,  &c.  However,  they  are  now 
permanently  housed  in  their  new  home — that  part  of  the  National 
Gallery  facing  St.  Martia's  Church.  The  pictures  are  arranged 
somewhat  chronologically,  commencing  at  the  top  of  the  building- 
It  is  here  they  get  the  best  lighting.  In  some  of  the  lower  rooms 
they  suffer  in  respect  to  their  illumination,  some  considerably. 


There  are  something  like  a  thousand  portraits  in  the  collection,, 
and  they  date  from  the  Tudor  period  downwards.  In  the  assemblage 
are  the  portraits  of  kings,  queens,  divines,  explorers,  artists,  states- 
men, et  hoc  genua  omiie,  and  examples  of  the  best  work  of  most  of  the- 
first  portrait  painters  of  this  and  past  ages.  Amongst  the  names  may 
be  mentioned  Holbein,  Sir  Peter  Lely,  Gainsborough,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Romney,  Richmond,  Benjamin  West,  Watts,  and  many/ 
others  whose  work  is  peculiar  to  themselves. 


Photographers  will  do  well  to  study  the  work  of  the  different- 
masters  to  be  seen  in  the  Gallery,  as  from  them  they  will  find  much 
to  emulate,  and,  in  some  instances,  what  to  avoid,  in  portraiture. 
Twenty  years  or  so  ago,  photographers  appeared  to  go  to  painters  for 
their  poses,  columns,  curtains,  and  the  like.  Now  the  case  seems  to 
be  reversed ;  painters  appear  to  go  to  the  works  of  the  best  photo- 
graphers for  their  poses,  as  witness  the  portraits  shown  in  recent 
Exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  other  leading  shows.  In. 
many  of  those  pictures,  not  only  is  the  pose  copied,  but  nearly  the 
whole  picture  has  been  painted  from  the  photograph. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  NATURALIST.* 
Photography  and  Yulcanology. 

The  careful  series  of  drawings,  made  in  1767  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
to  illustrate  the  building  up  of  the  cone  of  Vesuvius,  would  have 
been  far  more  complete  if  photography  could  have  been  employed  to 
supplement  the  hand  sketches.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the 
eruption  of  1872  that  any  extensive  series  of  photographs  of  this 
interesting  volcano  were  made.  In  that  particular  series  we  have 
illustrations  of  the  lava  streaming  down  the  flanks  of  the  mountain, 
together  -with  clouds  of  steam  and  dust  rising  from  the  crater  to  the 
height  of  20,000  feet.  Dr.  Johnstou-Lavis  is  now  able,  by  almost 
daily  photographs  of  Vesuvius,  to  chronicle  the  rapid  changes  which, 
it  undergoes,  as  well  as  the  aspect  of  the  crater  both  before  and  after  • 
*  Continued  from  page  182. 
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an  eruption.  Some  valuable  information  has  also  been  secured  in 
Hawaii  by  means  of  a  series  of  photographs  taken  at  short  intervals 
during  the  advance  of  a  lava  stream. 

In  the  library  of  the  British  Museum  will  be  found  a  book  published 
in  IS-'iG  by  Mallet,  and  illustrated  with  a  series  of  photographs,  taken 
by   that  famous   vulcanologist   himself,   to   illustrate  the    various 

Ehenomena  produced  by  the  Naples  earthquake;  but  photography 
as  more  recently  been  employed  in  the  far  more  delicate  study  of 
earth  tremors  or  seismology.  In  1887,  Fouqu^  and  Michel  Levy 
made  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  rate  of  transmission  of  earth 
tremors.  A  reflected  beam  of  light  from  a  mercuir  dish  was 
focussed  on  a  sensitive  plate  revolving  in  the  path  of  a  lens.  In  the 
absence  of  any  earth  movement  a  circle  was  produced  on  the  plate, 
but  the  smallest  vibration  caused  a  widening  of  the  circumference, 
indicating  the  beginning,  duration,  and  end  of  the  shock. 

A  photographic  tremor  recorder  or  seismograph  was  described  in 
1892  in  the  British  Association  Reports.  A  beam  of  light  from  a 
vertical  slit  was  made  to  pass  through  a  lens  to  a  mirror,  and  thence 
to  a  horizontal  slit  behind  which  a  photographic  plate  moved  verti- 
cally by  clockwork.  Continuous  daily  observations  were  taken  on 
plates,  twelve  inches  long  by  two  and  a  half  inches  wide,  moving 
slowly  in  twenty-four  hours  across  the  slit.  By  a  more  rapid 
motion  even  tremor  storms  were  indicated.  Professor  Milne  used 
a  similar  method,  by  connecting  a  galvanometer  to  a  deep  well,  to 
record  changes  of  electric  potential  in  the  earth  during  the  progress 
of  an  earthqiiake.  The  frequent  .Japanese  earthquakes  have  given 
Professors  Burton  and  Milne  an  opportunity  of  securing  photo- 
graphic records  of  the  utmost  value  in  the  study  of  seismology. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
ordinary  seismograph  records  on  smoked  glass  are  conveniently 
copied  for  permanent  preservation  upon  cyanotype  paper. 

SCBTEBRANEAN   AND   SUBMARINE    PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  first  subterranean  photograph  was  taken  in  1865,  and  shown  to 
the  British  Association  by  Mr.  A.  Brothers.  It  was  a  view  of  the 
Cupola  Cavern,  Blue  John  Mine,  Derbyshire.  In  the  same  year  the 
first  coal-mine  photograph  was  secured  by  Jackson  Bros,  of  Oldham, 
and  Piazzi  Smyth  photographed  the  interior  of  the  Egyptian 
pyramids.  All  these,  as  well  as  Anthony's  series  of  photographs  of 
the  Alammoth  Cave,  accomplished  in  the  following  year,  were  taken 
by  means  of  magnesium  ribbon. 

Since  the  introduction  of  modem  dry  plates,  the  facilities  for 
subterranean  photography  have  greatly  increased.  Sopwith's  series 
of  photographs,  illustrating  coal  mining,  were  obtained  in  1881,  the 
light  from  burning  magnesium  ribbon  being  concentrated  by  parabolic 
tin  reflectors.  Both  coal  and  metalliferous  mining  have  lately  been 
well  illustrated  by  Messrs.  Burrow  and  Hughes,  whose  experience 
has  been  chronicled  in  papers  read  before  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  and  elsewhere.  The  peculiar  difficulties  of  this  department 
of  photography  are  well  shown  by  the  fact  that  less  than  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  negatives  taken  by  them  were  good,  and  seventy  per 
cent,  were  complete  failures.  The  difficulties  arise  chiefly  from  the 
imperfection  of  illumination,  especially  in  coal  mines.  The  smoke 
from  blasting  and  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  are  also  obstacles 
to  success.  The  woodwork  of  the  apparatus  becomes  swollen  and 
stiJE,  while  the  lens  becomes  rapidly  dimmed  by  condensed  moisture, 
and  must  be  examined  immediately  before  exposure.  A  preliminary 
rubbing  of  the  lens  with  glycerine  diminishes  this  evil.  If  magnesium 
ribbon  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the  picture  before  exposure, 
care  must  be  taken  to  let  the  smoke  clear  away  before  uncapping  the 
lens.  Focussing  is  better  done  by  nieans  of  candles  placed  in 
various  positions  in  the  field  of  view.  The  lens  which  Mr.  Burrow 
found  most  suitable  was  the  Zeiss  anastigmatic,  f-7'2,  and  for  confined 
spaces  the  Ross  concentric, /-22. 

As  regards  underground  lighting,  the  following  are  some  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  ordinary  artificial  illuminants : — 

1.  Electric  Light. — The  arc  light  gives  good  results,  but  is  seldom 
available.  It  is  not  suitable  for  miners  at  work  on  account  of  the 
long  exposure  necessary.  A  sheet  of  white  paper  behind  the  light 
forms  a  good  reflector  and  relieves  the  half-tones.  Incandescent 
lamps  have  been  proved  to  be  useless  for  underground  work. 

2.  Bengal  Fire. — This  gives  a  brilliant  white  flame,  but  the  fumes 
discolour  stalactites,  and  the  sulphurous  smoke  not  only  dims  the 
atmosphere  but  is  dangerous  to  inhale. 

3.  Magnesium  Ribbon. — The  light  from  this  source  is  somewhat 
uneven.  A  long  exposure  is  necessary,  and  a  heavy  smoke  is  produced, 
which  is  of  great  inconvenience  where  there  is  bad  ventilation.  It 
is  better  when  burnt  in  oxygen  gas. 

4.  Flashlight  Powder. — Most  of  these  powders  are  dangerous  to 
use,  as  they  explode  on  percussion  and  give  irrespirable  combustion 


products.  The  following  composition  has  been  recommended  a» 
giving  an  intense  light,  visible  at  a  distance  of  100  kilometres  : — 
Magnesium  powder,  20  parts ;  barium  nitrate,  30  parts  ;  flowers  of 
sulphur  4  parts  ;  and  beef  fat  7  parts.  The  fat  is  added  in  a  melted 
state  to  the  mixture  and  cooled  in  zinc  boxes.  A  charge  of  half  & 
kilogramme  bums  for  twenty  seconds. 

5.  Magnesium  Powder. — This  is  the  safest  of  all  flashlights,  giving 
but  little  smoke,  and  requiring  but  a  short  exposure  if  burnt  in  a 
suitable  lamp.  Messrs.  Ilughes  and  Burrow  prefer  the  Platinotyp© 
Company's  lamp.  Magazine  flash  lamps  are  now  to  be  had  contain- 
ing enough  powder  lor  twenty  ordinary  flashes.  By  this  means 
successive  flashes  can  be  given  if  necessary  from  different  positiona 
to  relieve  the  shadows.  A  large  quantity  of  the  powder  should  b& 
used  for  each  flash  to  secure  full  exposure. 

Of  course,  only  the  quickest  plates  should  be  used,  and  develop- 
ment should  be  slow,  with  a  diluted  developer  to  avoid  hard 
contrasts.  It  has  been  suggested  that,  for  proper  illumination,  the 
greater  source  of  light  shoiild  be  placed  at  a  short  distance  on  one 
side  of  the  camera,  and  a  lesser  source,  or  shadow  softener,  above 
the  lens.  To  prevent  smoke  and  ashes  from  being  thrown  in  front 
of  the  lens,  a  lamp  with  a  vertical  flame,  rather  than  a  horizontal  one, 
is  to  be  preferred. 

Submarine  photography  has  not  been  very  extensively  practised, 
although  various  efforts  have  been  made  to  accomplish  this  end.  In 
1866,  M.  Bazin  described  a  complicated  arrangement  for  photo- 
graphing the  sea  bed.  It  consisted  practically  of  a  diving  bell,  from 
which  the  operator  took  photographs,  by  electric  light,  through 
strong  glass  windows.  More  recently,  M.  Bontan,  of  Paris,  has 
obtained  excellent  photographs  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  by  means 
of  a  submarine  camera,  consisting  of  an  ordinary  hand  camera 
enclosed  in  a  watertight  metal  box,  with  plate-glass  sides.  la 
shallow  water  ordinary  daylight  suffices  but  in  deep  water  the 
operator  descended  in  a  diving  dress,  and  used  the  magnesium  flash 
light.  A  blue  glass  screen  in  front  of  the  lens  was  found  ad- 
vantageous. 

An  ingenious  contrivance  for  finding  the  direction  of  submarine- 
currents  and  their  temperature  was  submitted  in  1874  to  the  Berlin 
Geographical  Society,  by  Dr,  Neumeyer.  The  camera  consisted  of  an 
hermetically  sealed  copper  box,  containing  a  thermometer  and  a 
compass  needle.  The  box  had  a  rudder  attached  to  it,  causing  it  to 
lie  with  the  current,  while  at  any  given  moment  the  temperature 
and  compass  bearing  could  be  imprinted  on  a  sensitive  surface  by 
means  of  an  electric  arc  light.  These  experiments  are  of  interest, 
when  we  remember  the  great  difficulty  surrounding  all  submarine' 
observations  and  the  persistence  with  which  the  resources  of  pho- 
tography are  employed  to  overcome  natural  obstacles. 

Museum  Photography. 

There  is  at  the  present  time  a  growing  tendency  to  illustrate 
geological  text-books  with  process  blocks  made  from  photographs  of 
selected  museum  specimens.  In  order  to  make  such  reproductions' 
really  effective,  great  care  is  necessary  in  arranging  the  light  and 
shade.  In  general,  a  vertical  aspect  is  necessary,  for  which  purpose 
the  special  stand  with  glass  platform,  described  in  a  former  article,* 
will  be  found  convenient. 

Quite  recently,  Messrs.  Sharp  &  Hitchmough  have  manufactured 
a  special  museum  stand  and  camera  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Liverpool  Museum  authorities.  The  stand  is  meant  for  use,  not 
only  in  the  museum  but  also  in  certain  cases  in  the  field,  where 
fossils  or  minerals  are  required  to  be  represented  in  situ,  in  awkward 
positions  for  the  ordinary  camera.  It  can  be  used  with  equal  facility 
for  photographing  objects  in  a  horizontal  plane,  either  above  or 
below  the  level  of  the  camera,  the  camera  itself  retaining  its  normal 
position.  A  forward  extension  enables  the  lens  to  be  brought 
directly  over  fixed  show  cases,  and  a  prism  placed  between  the  lensesi 
enables  objects  in  the  horizontal  plane  to  be  readily  accessible.  An 
adjustable  glass  platform,  with  a  reflector  below,  is  useful  for  sup- 
porting solid  objects,  without  the  danger  of  cast  shadows,  and  at 
the  same  time,  allowing  backgrounds  of  suitable  colour  to  be- 
employed.  This  apparatus  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  the 
vertical  camera,  previously  described,  without  the  inconveniencf 
arising  from  the  difficulty  of  focussing  in  the  vertical  position. 

The  vast  collections  of  splendid  specimens  of  minerals  and  fossils 
stored  up  in  our  museums  would  be  rendered  of  far  greater 
educational  value  if  such  a  camera  were_  at  the  disposal  of  those 
wishing  to  secure  either  book  illustrations  or  lantern  slides  for 
lecture  purposes. 

All  photographs  of  minerals  or  fossils  should  possess  some  simple 

*  The  British  Journal  of  Photooraphy,  vol.  xlii.  p.  42  (January 
18,  1895). 
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means  of  estimating  their  natural  size,  either  by  an  attached  scale, 
or  by  placing  by  the  side  of  the  specimen  some  familiar  object  of 
known  magnitude. 

In  many  cases,  a  knowa  distance  can  be  marked  on  the  specimen 
itself  by  means  of  two  small  discs  of  white  paper,  while  paper  arrows 
properly  disposed  can  be  used  to  direct  attention  to  any  special 
feature  which  the  specimen  illustrates. 

Photogbaphs  of  Rock  Sections. 

The  quantitative  mineral  analysis  of  a  complex  rock  by  chemical 
means  is  at  all  times  a  difficult  process,  and  often  quite  impossible. 
A  ready  means  of  arriving  at  an  approximate  result,  however,  when 
not  too  fine  grained,  is  afforded  by  the  simple  device  of  photographing 
a  thin  transparent  section  of  the  rock. 

After  cutting  out  the  various  crystals  from  a  paper  positive  and 
sorting  them,  their  relative  proportions  can  be  determined  by  weigh- 
ing the  different  samples.  This  is  more  accurate  than  the  plan 
advocated  by  Delesse  of  drawing  the  outlines  of  the  crystals  by 
means  of  the  camera  lucida. 

To  photograph  a  rock  section,  it  often  happens  that  only  a 
moderate  enlargement  is  necessary.  A  microscope  need  not  then 
be  used,  as  a  magnification  of  from  two  to  five  diameters  is  readily 
obtained  by  the  ordinary  camera  in  conjunction  with  a  wide-angle 
lens,  A  symmetrical  lens  of  short  focus,  about  two  inches,  for 
instance,  answers  very  well,  as  did  the  small  Petzval  postage-stamp 
lenses  of  an  inch  and  a  half  focal  length  formerly  in  the  market.  A 
long  extension  or  lengthening  cone  is  necessary.  In  the  absence  of 
a  lens  of  sufficiently  short  focus,  the  best  plan  is  to  obtain  a  photo- 
microscopic  attachment  for  the  camera,  consisting  of  a  simple 
arrangi-ment  to  carry  the  objective,  and  an  adjustable  stage  for  the 
rock  section.  For  illumination  the  ordinary  microscope  lamp  will 
do  when  low  powers  only  are  used. 

Sometimes  a  better  contrast  is  obtained  in  photographs  of  rock 
sections  by  using  the  polariscope,  in  which  case  isochromatic  plates 
■and  monochromatic  light  are  beneficial.  Occasionally  it  may  be 
found  that  a  rock  section  is  too  coarse  and  opaque  to  give  good 
results  on  magnification  with  the  camera.  In  this  case,  the  section 
can  itself  be  used  as  a  negative,  and  a  print  obtained  by  contact  on 
sensitive  paper  or  on  glass,  and  from  this  the  positive  picture  can 
afterwards  be  prepared  and  enlarged  to  any  size. 

It  is  not  proposed  here  to  enter  into  the  domain  of  photo-micro- 
graphy proper  required  in  more  advanced  petrographical  work  with 
Ligh  powers,  as  this  subject  can  be  more  conveniently  treated  is  a 
subsequent  article. 

Conclusion. 

Probably  there  are  few  geologists  who  have  not  had  occasion  to 
regret  either  the  loss  of  time  involved  in  making  hand  sketches  of 
interesting  geological  subjects,  or,  what  is  still  more  important,  the 
inadequacy  of  the  result  to  represent  the  desired  effect.  In  photo- 
graphy we  have  a  simple  means  of  overcoming,  both  of  these  diffi- 
culties. But  the  value  of  a  geological  photograph  is  largely  increased 
if  it  is  accompanied  by  an  outline  hand  sketch,  showing  the  details 
intended  to  be  expressed.  This  is  done  with  great  effect  in  the 
geological  photographs  displayed  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology 
in  London,  which  also  illustrate  in  a  striking  manner  one  of  the 
great  advantages  of  a  photograph  over  a  hand  sketch  for  educational 
■purposes.  Hand  sketches  show  only  that  to  which  attention  is 
■desired  to  be  drawn.  Whether  it  be  a  fault,  a  contortion  of  strata, 
-or  an  igneous  dyke,  a  single  glance  is  enough  to  reveal  the  whole 
object  of  the  drawing.  The  consequence  is  that  a  student  is  disap- 
pomted  on  first  commencing  field  work  to  find  nature  not  so  plain  as 
the  diagrams  in  his  text-book,  since  the  features  he  is  looking  for 
are  often  obscured  in  the  field  by  a  mass  of  secondary  detail,  which 
lie  only  learns  how  to  eliminate  by  practice.  With  a  photograph 
the  case  is  different.  The  eye  has  to  search  the  photograph  for  the 
required  feature  as  diligently  as  the  field  geologist  searches  the  face 
of  the  cliff  or  the  side  of  the  cutting,  and  the  student  derives  from 
the  study  of  photographs  a  preliminary  practical  training  which  is 
invaluable  in  his  future  field  work. 

But  another  advantage  often  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of 
geological  photographs  places  them  in  one  respect  even  before  nature 
herself.  Structures  which  easily  escape  notice  in  the  field  are 
brought  into  prominence  when  condensed  by  the  lens  into  the  small 
area  of  a  photograph.  In  this  way  minute  contortions,  the  angles  of 
intersection  of  jointing  planes,  the  angle  of  dip  of  strata,  the  presence 
of  obscure  bedding  planes,  and  other  important  features,  are  more 
accurately  detected  in  a  photograph  than  in  an  actual  section. 
Perhaps  the  question  may  arise  in  some  minds  as  to  what  is  a  geo- 
logical photograph,  and  how  may  it  be  known  to  be  worth  preserva- 
tion.   In  one  respect  all  photographs  of  natural  objects  are  geological 


photographs,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  soon  a  photograph,  now 
about  to  be  discarded,  may  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  science. 
Change  and  decay  are  going  on  around  us  in  the  inorganic  as  well  as 
in  the  organic  world.  The  agencies  of  denudation  rapidly  alter  the 
aspect  of  the  country ;  interesting  sections  become  overgrown  with 
vegetation  or  buried  by  the  dibris  of  a  winter's  frost ;  volcanic  forces 
destroy  the  shapes  of  mountains,  and  visit  even  men  and  cities  with 
sudden  destruction ;  fossils  found  perfect  in  situ  become  broken 
during  extraction,  or  perish  subsequently  in  the  museum  or  cabinet 
from  the  oxidising  action  of  the  atmosphere.  No  natural  feature 
can  be  looked  upon  as  lasting,  and  science  calls  aloud  for  the  dupli- 
cation of  valuable  evidence  while  there  is  yet  time.  It  is  true  that 
photography  is  as  yet  too  young  a  science  to  have  proved  the  absolute 
superiority  of  its  records  to  the  ravages  of  time ;  but  we  have  photo- 
graphic processes  at  our  command  which,  if  they  do  not  give  us 
imperishable  results,  are  at  least  more  permanent  than  the  mountains 
and  the  plains,  and  which  possess,  moreover,  this  inestimable  ad- 
vantage, the  power  of  being  reproduced.  J.  Vincbnt  Elsdbn. 


PHOTOGEAPHIC  WOEKEKS  AT  WOEK. 
III. — How  Messbs.  Wellington  &  Ward  Make  Bromide  Paper. 

Like  the  monks  of  old,  makers  of  plates  and  paper — we  could  not  help 
thinking  as  we  entered  Messrs.  Wellington  &  Ward's  premises  in  the 
picturesque  little  village  of  Boreham  Wood — seem  to  select  the  most 
charming  localities  they  can  find  for  the  scene  of  their  labours.  For  the 
cause  of  this  reflection,  one  need  only  pay  such  a  visit  as  that  referred  to, 
and  Messrs.  W.  &  W.  are  by  no  means  alone  in  this  respect.  If  the 
classic  neighbourhood  of  Ilford  does  not  appeal  to  us  as  strongly  as  it 
does,  doubtless,  to,  say,  Mr.  George  Davison,  on  the  score  of  beauty, 
at  least,  Barnet,  Ashtead,  and  Eichmond,  to  name  three  other  of  the 
homes  of  the  dry-plate  and  paper  trade  at  random,  would  hold  their 
own  for  rural  beauty  with  any  three  districts  within  fifty  miles  of 
London. 

With  some  such  envious  meditations  we  entered  the  factory,  a  sub- 
stantially built  structure,  complete  in  itself,  but  obviously  designed  with 
a  view  to  facilitate  future  extensions,  and  found  ourselves  face  with  Mr. 
J.  B.  B.  Wellington  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Ward,  partners  in  the  business,  and 
Mr.  E.  A.  AUom,  their  manager  in  the  office.  It  may  interest  our 
readers  to  know.that,  while  enjoying  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Wellington's 
experience  of  emulsion-making  and  photography  generally,  Mr.  Ward  is 
well  fitted,  both  by  taste  and  training,  for  engineering  work,  and  no 
small  number  of  the  fittings  and  appliances  in  use  in  the  factory  are 
both  designed  and  made  by  its  proprietors. 

In  our  tour  through  the  various  departments  into  which  the  buildings 
are  divided,  we  were  accompanied  by  Mr.  Wellington  himself,  who  led 
the  way  first  into  his  laboratory,  where  also  are  kept  the  chemicals,  &c., 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  firm's  various  emulsions.  A  laboratory  is 
generally  most  interesting  to  whoever  has  to  work  in  it,  and  the  one  in 
question  was  no  exception  to  the  rule,  the  most  attractive  of  its  contents 
being  a  few  bags  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  required  no  small  exertion  to 
lift.  Having  lifted  them — in  the  English,  and  not  the  Highland,  sense — 
we  pass  out  from  the  laboratory  into  a  room  devoted  to  emulsion-making. 
This  room,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  factory,  is  provided  with  non- 
actinic  light  by  means  of  large  wooden,  boxlike  structures  containing  a 
gas  jet,  and  having  their  sides  enclosed  with  golden  fabric,  giving  a  safe 
and  pleasant  light.  In  one  corner  of  the  emulsion-room  stands  a 
centiifugal  separator,  geared  to  the  shafting  above,  while  by  its  side 
is  one  of  the  huge  earthenware  emulsion  mixers,  quite  large  enough  for 
a  morning  "  tub." 

While  appreciating  fully  the  method  of  speed  determination  of  Messrs. 
Hurter  &  Driffield  with  which  he  has  worked,  Mr.  Wellington  tells  us 
that  he  employs  a  modification  of  the  Warnerke  sensitometer  to  satisfy 
himself  as  to  the  progress  of  any  particular  batch  of  emulsion ;  and, 
while  saying  this,  he  shows  us  his  sensitometer  in  which  the  trials  are 
made,  the  plates  which  are  exposed  wet  being  prevented  from  coming 
into  contact  with  the  tablet  of  the  instrument  by  means  of  three  pins  at 
the  sides. 

It  is  in  this  room  that  the  emulsion  is  made,  being  then  transferred 
to  one  of  two  rooms  leading  out  of  it,  which  is  provided  with  a  series 
of  copper  tanks  with  lids,  under  each  of  which,  and  enclosed  with  brick- 
work, is  a  series  of  large  Bunseu  gas  burners.  This  is  the  cooking  or 
boiling  room,  and  the  jars  of  emulsion,  being  removed  to  the  tanks, 
are  then  heated  to  obtain  the  desired  speed  in  the  product. 

The  other  room  mentioned  above  is  the  washing  room,  where  also  is 
the  stock  of  emulsions  ready  for  coating.    The  jelly-like  mass  which  the 
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emnlsion  presents  when  it  has  been  allowed  to  set  after  boiling,  is  here 
out  np  into  shreds,  and  exposed  with  constant  agitation  to  the  action  of 
running  water,  until  all  the  soluble  salts  are  removed.  The  washers  in 
which  this  process  is  accomplished  are  seen  like  large  barrels  arranged 
over  tanks  all  down  one  side  of  the  room,  and  connected  by  belting  with 
the  shafting  overhead. 

From  this  department  the  finished  emulsion,  after  being  remelted,  is 
taken  to  the  coating  room,  to  be  spread  upon  the  paper  which  is  there 
waiting  to  receive  it.  The  paper  arrives  in  large  rolls,  each  about  1.500 
feet  long,  and  containing  no  less  than  5000  square  feet  of  paper.  The 
process  of  coating  seems  of  the  simplest  possible  nature.  A  roll  is 
mounted  on  the  machine,  the  paper  passed  round  two  or  three  rollers,  a 
stream  of  emulsion  is  run  into  the  trough,  and  the  machine  started. 
Away  goes  the  paper,  and  in  three  hours  there  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
of  bromide  paper  hanging  in  festoons  all  along  the  room  in  which  it  is 
dried.  The  coating,  drying,  and  rolling  up,  is  done  in  what  may  be 
conveniently  considered  as  one  large  room.  At  one  end  of  this  stands 
the  coating  machine,  in  which  the  paper  is  led  round  a  silver-plated 
cylinder,  the  bottom  of  which  dips  below  the  surface  of  the  emulsion  in 
a  plated  metal  trough,  underneath  which  is  a  hot-water  vessel  to  keep 
the  contents  of  the  trough  liquid,  and  at  the  right  temperature  for 
coating.  As  the  paper  leaves  the  trough,  it  is  led  away  at  once  over  a 
series  of  rollers  to  a  machine  which  forms  it  into  long  festoons  as  fast 
as  it  is  coated,  and  conveys  these  festoons  away  from  the  coating 
machine  until  the  room  is  full. 

The  quantity  of  emulsion  spread  upon  the  paper  is  determined  by  the 
rate  at  which  the  paper-coating  machine  is  driven.  The  slower  the  paper 
band  travels  through  the  trough,  the  thinner  the  coating  which  remains 
on  it,  and  vice  vend. 

When  the  coating  room  is  full,  the  operation  is  stopped,  and  the  paper 
left  hanging  up  to  dry,  which  it  will  do  completely  in  from  four  to  eight 
hours.  To  facilitate  this  operation,  the  floor  of  the  chamber  carries  a 
number  of  hot-water  pipes,  and  cold  air  from  outside  the  building  is  ad- 
mitted along  the  edges  where  the  walls  meet  the  floor.  From  the  top  of 
the  room  three  large  fans  exhaust  the  moisture-laden  air  from  the  room, 
and  so  set  up  a  steady  current  through  it,  which  ensures  rapid  drying. 
We  might  mention,  in  passing,  that  the  whole  of  the  factory  is  ventilated 
in  the  same  way  by  means  of  fans  and  large  wooden  ventilating  shafts, 
which  are  seen  up  against  the  ceiling  of  the  various  rooms. 

As  soon  as  the  paper  is  dry,  the  end  of  it  which  was  first  coated  is  led 
into  a  winding  machine  at  the  other  end  of  the  coating  room,  and,  the 
winder  being  started,  it  is  wound  up  into  a  roll  similar  to  the  uncoated 
one,  which  was  first  placed  in  the  coating  machine,  the  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  of  paper  being  wound  down  in  about  forty  minutes,  the  operation 
being  quicker  than  coating. 

These  rolls  are  then  taken  away  into  a  store  room  until  wanted,  or,  if 
required  at  once,  are  conveyed  to  one  of  the  cutting  machines,  and  there 
cut  and  packed.  Two  patterns  of  cutting  machinery  are  in  use  at  the 
Elstree  factory  ;  one  is  the  well-known  guillotine,  which  needs  no  further 
mention  here,  and  the  other  a  combination  of  the  guillotine  principle 
with  that  of  a  shtting  machine.  In  this  latter  the  roU  of  paper  is  inserted 
in  the  apparatus,  and  the  paper  passes  between  guiding  rollers,  and 
thence  between  two  spindles  placed  some  little  distance  apart,  but  bearing, 
at  distances  which  can  be  varied,  circular  wheels  or  discs  with  sharp 
edges,  the  diameter  of  which  is  such  that  the  sharp  edges  of  the  discs  on 
the  two  spindles  just  meet.  Between  the  edges  of  these  discs  the  paper 
is  led,  and  is  by  them  cut  up  into  strips  much  in  the  same  way  as  it 
would  be  out  by  a  pair  of  scissors.  These  strips  then  pass  to  the  guillo- 
tine portion  of  the  machine,  where  they  are  again  cut  up  in  a  direction 
at  right  angles  to  the  first,  the  machine  automatically  ringing  a  bell 
when  each  dozen  pieces  have  been  so  cut.  In  this  way — supposing,  for 
example,  10  x  8  pieces  are  wanted — the  strip  of  paper  which  on  the  roll  is 
forty-one  inches  wide  is  first  sliced  up  by  the  discs  into  four  strips  ten 
inches  wide,  and  these  are  in  their  turn  cut  up  by  the  guillotine  into 
eight-inch  lengths. 

This  is  the  room  in  which  the  packing  is  done,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
provided  with  long  tables,  behind  which  at  intervals  are  the  wooden,  non- 
actinic  lanterns  previously  referred  to.  The  lads  who  do  the  packing 
each  work  opposite  one  of  these,  and,  after  examining  each  sheet  to  see 
that  it  is  free  from  blemishes  of  any  kind,  wrap  them  up  in  dozens, 
and  enclose  them  in  the  familiar  envelopes  in  which  the  paper  is 
sold. 

From  the  packing  room  we  pass  into  the  storeroom,  where  the  stock 
of  the  finished  article  is  kept  to  supply  to  customers.  This  room  is  pro- 
vided with  plenty  of  shelf  accommodation,  but  requires  no  comment  from 
ns.     It  is  here  that  we  once  more  emerge  into  daylight,  which  we  left  on 


entering  the  emnlsion-makiog  room,  and  a  door  in  the  packing  room 
leads  directly  into  Mr.  Wellington's  laboratory,  whence  wo  started. 
The  various  rooms  in  which  the  processes  are  carried  out  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  series  going  entirely,  round  the  factory,  the  first  and 
final  stages  of  the  manufacture  being  conducted  in  rooms  adjoining' 
one  another. 

It  was  in  the  laboratory  that  we  were  shown  specimens  of  the  new  film 
upon  which  Mr.  Wellington  has  lately  been  concentrating  his  attention. 
Its  manufacture  resembles  very  closely  that  of  the  bromide  paper  just 
described,  but  is  more  elaborate,  the  series  of  operationa  having  to  be 
repeated  three  times  to  make  the  finished  film.  The  paper  is  first  coated 
with  the  preparation  of  gums,  which  allow  the  film  bearing  the  image  to- 
be  subsequently  stripped  from  its  paper  support,  and  after  this  treat- 
ment receives  a  coating  of  the  insoluble  gelatine  which  forms  the  sub- 
stance of  the  film  itself.  It  is  not  until  this  has  been  applied  and  has 
dried  that  it  is  ready  for  the  application  of  the  sensitive  emulsion,  so  that 
the  new  film  undergoes  three  distinct  coatings  and  dryings.  At  the  time 
of  our  visit,  a  large  batch  of  emulsion  was  in  course  of  preparation  for 
the  film,  and  we  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  this  tested  in  the  labora- 
tory, with  the  very  satisfactory  result  that  indicated  that  the  batch  was  a 
clean,  bright  one,  giving  a  reading  of  at  least  25  Warnerke,  with  plenty 
of  density  and  pluck. 

So  far,  all  the  operations  have  been  conducted  on  the  ground  floor ; 
but,  before  leaving  the  factory,  Mr.  Wellington  takes  us  upstairs  into  the 
large  lofts,  which  are  above  the  rooms  below,  and  which  are  mostly  used 
as  supplementary  stores,  but  one  is  fitted  up  with  sinks,  li'c.,  as 
a  dark  room.  It  is  here  that  large  quantities  of  bromide  prints  are 
turned  out  daily  for  use  for  advertising  purposes,  and  we  noticed 
several    ingenious    little    labour-saving    dodges    being    used    for    the- 
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Printing  frame  for  bromide  paper. 

purpose.  The  paper  is  kept  packed  flat  in  boxes  with  hinged  lids,  each 
of  which  is  provided  with  two  divisions,  one  for  unexposed,  and  one  for 
exposed,  prints,  development  being  effected  only  when  a  large  number  of 
prints  are  ready  for  the  operation.  The  printing  frames  used  are  mado 
on  the  premises,  and,  as  shown  in  our  sketch,  are  a  simplified  form, 
rendered  possible  by  the  paper,  which  is  printed  by  gaslight,  not  requuring 
examination  during  the  operation.  The  back  is  therefore  in  one  piece, 
and  is  kept  flat  by  means  of  two  stays  being  held  in  position  by  a  single 
bar  which  is  wedged  up  at  its  two  ends  under  two  projections  provided 
for  the  purpose,  the  shape  of  which  can  be  gathered  from  the  side  view 
which  we  give. 

On  leaving  the  factory  to  go  to  the  station,  we  pass  by  outbnildings 
containing  the  hot-water  arrangements  for  heating  the  building,  the 
motive  power  in  the  shape  of  a  four-horse- power  gas  engine  as  well  as  t^ 
blacksmith's  shop,  and  other  conveniences,  and,  bidding  adieu  to  onr 
courteous  guide,  once  more  the  feeling  of  envy  comes  over  us  that  our 
lines  are  hardly  cast  in  such  pleasant  places  as  are  those  of  the  plate  and 
paper.makers. 
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ON  THE  PRINTING  OF  SINGLE  FIGURES  IN  GROUP 

NEGATIVES. 

II. 

In  a  previous  article  I  referred  to  the  printing  of  such  figures  in 
^oup  negatives  as  did  not  require  any  alteration  of  the  existing 
background ;  in  which  case,  by  merely  providing  a  mask  of  suitable 
■«ize  and  shape,  the  original  negative  was  used  for  the  purpose  of 
printing,  and,  in  cases  where  the  size  of  figure  was  too  small,  a  slight 
■enlargement  of  same  was  easily  made  bv  any  of  the  practical  methods 
•of  enlargement  direct  on  to  any  of  the  excellent  platino-bromide 
papers  which  are  so  useful  for  the  purpose. 

Inthe  majority  of  instances,  however,  it  will  be  found  that,  owing 
to  some  overlapping  of  the  figure,  such  as  by  a  portion  of  the  dress, 
•or  face,  or  figure,  immediately  beside  the  one  it  is  desired  to  extract, 
the  original  background,  of  which  such  will  form  a  part,  becomes 
•quite  unsuitable  for  printing  by  means  of  merely  masking  the  face 
and  bust,  and,  when  this  occurs,  the  operation  which  we  are  con- 
sidering is  not  nearly  so  easily  performed,  recourse  having  to  be  had 
to  some  method  of  dealing  with  the  case  whereby  the  undesirable 
background  and  surroundings  have  to  be  removed  and  others  substi- 
■tuted  for  the  same. 

Of  the  various  methods  of  accomplishing  this  end,  perhaps  there  is 
none  more  practical  or  so  certain  in  the  results  achieved  as  that  of 
treating  a  paper  print  containing  the  figure,  and  not  working  on  the 
negative  at  all.  The  method  I  am  about  to  describe  used  to  be  prac- 
tised in  the  good  old  collodion  days,  and,  if  neatly  gone  about,  will 
jproduce  very  excellent  results  indeed. 

Whenever,  therefore,  any  figure  has  to  be  extracted  from  a  group 
negative,  and  a  different  background  has  to  be  introduced,  let  the 
negative,  or  that  portion  of  it  containing  the  figure,  be  printed  with 
much  care  on  ordinary  albumenised  paper.  In  making  this  print, 
•every  attention  should  be  bestowed  upon  the  work,  so  as  to  produce 
the  best  possible  result  for  the  purpose  of  copying,  with  a  view  to 
the  production  of  another  negative  of  the  size  it  is  desired  the  finished 
picture  to  assume.  Much  of  the  success  in  the  operation  will  depend 
upon  the  character  of  the  print  that  is  thrown  off  from  the  original 
negative. 

In  this  print,  of  course,  the  undesirable  background  will  appear, 
*)ut  it  is  easily  removed,  and  a  plain  one  substituted,  by  carrying 
out  the  followmg  plan  : — 

Provide  a  suitable  water-colour  pigment  for  the  purpose  of  paint- 
ing out  the  entire  surroundings  of  the  face  and  bust.  In  my  opinion, 
the  most  desirahle  tint  to  employ  for  this  purpose  is  a  good  slate 
colour,  and  this  is  easily  acquired  by  mixing  proper  quantities  of 
flake  white  and  ivory  black,  so  as  to  yield  a  body  sufficiently  opaque 
to  completely  obliterate  the  design  on  the  surface  of  the  print. 

In  undertaking  this  blocking-out  operation,  a  word  of  caution  is 
required.  It  is  no  use  attempting  such  work  with  the  aid  of  any 
■cheap  rubbish  in  the  way  of  the  colours  used.  The  very  finest  samples 
■of  the  colours  I  have  mentioned  must  be  employed,  and  for  this  reason, 
that,  in  applying  the  slate  tint  to  the  face  of  the. photograph,  not 
■only  must  it  be  sufficiently  opaque  to  entirely  stop  out  all  the 
original  background,  but  it  must,  when  laid  on,  be  of  such  quality 
*s  will  permit  of  its  being  flattened  down  on  the  surface  of  the 
print  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  a  beautifully  smooth  surface,  free 
from  all  streaks  and  rugosities,  so  as  to  permit  of  a  clean,  even  back- 
ground in  the  copying  negative.  To  obtain  this  smooth  surface 
on  the  print,  the  very  finest  samples  of  colour  must  be  used.  Cheap 
trash  will  not  work  in  anything  like  the  same  manner,  and,  when 
used,  are  certain  to  end  in  failure.  Some  idea  of  the  value  of  the 
two  colours  I  have  mentioned  may  be  obtained  when  I  state  that 
small  cakes  of  such,  made  by  our  leading  colourmen,  cost  Sd.  each. 
With  these  on  hand,  any  one  can  approach  the  work  with  a  tolerable 
amount  of  assurance  of  success. 

To  prepare  the  tint  required,  let  a  few  drops  of  thick  gum 
be  placed  on  a  clean  opal  slab,  the  rough  side  of  which  is 
best;  into  this  rub  alternately  the  white  and  black  pigments 
until  a  good  slate  tint  is  produced.  A  suitable  print  having  been 
obtained  and  mounted  on  a  firm  support,  let  the  colour  be  care- 
fully applied  round  the  outline  of  the  face  and  bust  by  means 
of  a  fine  brush.  To  do  this  neatly,  I  advise  any  one  whose  eyesight 
is  not  particularly  good  to  obtain  a  strong  pair  of  spectacles — say, 
those  of  about  nine  inches.  The  use  of  spectacles  for  this  purpose  is 
much  to  be  preferred  over  a  hand  magnifying  glass,  for  the  simple 
reason  they  leave  both  hands  free,  and  permit  of  the  work  being 
done  with  much  greater  comfort  and  ease.  Some  workers  may 
imagine  they  can  do  as  good  work  without  spectacles  as  with  them. 
This  is  a  mistake,  however.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  the  aid 
of  magnifying  glasses  permits  of  rery  much  finer  and  closer  work 


being  done  with  the  brush  than  when  such  are  not  used.  And  just 
here  it  should  be  mentioned  that,  seeing  the  work  has  to  be  some- 
what enlarged  at  a  later  stage,  the  necessity  of  the  utmost  care 
being  observed  in  blocking  out  the  outline  will  be  apparent  to  any 
one. 

Having  gone  carefully  round  the  edges  of  the  figure,  the  colour 
must  then  be  evenly  applied  all  around,  and  if  the  proper  amount  of 
gum  has  been  used  in  mixing  them  on  the  slab,  when  such  is  care- 
fully applied,  so  as  to  avoid  streaks,  the  pigment  will  settle  down 
beautifully  smooth,  with  a  somewhat  enamelled  surface,  like  the  rest 
of  the  albumenised  surface  of  the  paper. 

When  such  is  accomplished,  the  figure,  with  the  new  baeltgroimd, 
is  copied  on  a  suitable  plate  to  the  desired  size,  and  the  negative  so 
obtained,  being  varnished  and  retouched,  is  ready  for  printmg  by 
any  of  the  most  approved  or  desired  methods,  a  vignetted  bust  being 
among  the  best  styles  to  adopt. 

By  the  method  I  have  described  most  excellent  results  are  obtained, 
and  it  has  also  this  further  advantage,  that  in  cases  where  only  a 
paper  print  exists,  containing  the  figure  it  is  desired  to  extract,  the 
treatment  does  not  injure  the  photograph  in  any  way,  for,  by  merely 
rubbing  the  surface  of  the  print  after  the  colour  has  been  applied 
and  the  negative  made,  the  water  colour  will  vanish,  and  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  it  remain  or  any  injury  to  the  surface  of  the 
print  be  apparent. 

There  is,  however,  another  method  whereby  the  same  results  may 
be  arrived  at ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not  so  easy  of  accom- 
plishment as  the  one  I  have  described.  I  refer  to  the  blocking  out 
of  the  background  in  the  original  negative  by  means  of  some  opaque 
medium,  and  then  printing  the  blocked-out  figure  in  the  usual  way. 
This  leaves  the  image  resting  on  a  blank,  white  background.  To 
print  in  a  tinted  one,  recourse  must  again  be  had  to  shielding  off  or 
blocking  out  the  image  on  the  face  of  the  print. 

Where  only  one  copy  is  desired,  and  that  of  the  same  size  as  the 
original,  the  image  may  be  covered  up  with  any  suitable  water- 
colour  pigment,  such  as  gamboge,  and,  when  this  is  carefully  painted 
over  the  image,  and  allowed  to  dry,  the  white  background  is  tinted 
down  by  means  of  a  vignette  shape,  after  which  the  gamboge  will 
wash  off  when  the  print  is  placed  in  the  washing  water  prior  to 
toning  operations,  the  parts  where  such  was  applied  being  in  no 
way  injured,  and  eventually  toning  the  same  as  if  such  had  never 
been  applied. 

A  very  slight  consideration  of  these  two  methods  will  be  needed 
by  any  one  to  see  that  of  such  the  former  is  by  far  the  best  to 
employ,  and  for  these  reasons,  that,  with  much  less  trouble,  an 
enlarged  negative  is  produced,  from  which  any  amount  of  similar 
prints  may  be  pulled,  only  one  operation  of  blocking  out  being 
required.  By  the  latter  method,  when  more  than  one  print  is 
desired,  every  print  has  to  be  shielded  with  gamboge,  and  this  in 
itself  is  not  easily  performed,  frequently  yielding  prints  with  a 
white  streak  round  the  outlines,  caused  by  the  slightest  overlapping 
of  the  gamboge. 

Some  workers,  instead  of  blocking  off  the  printed  image  by  means 
of  gamboge,  use  a  cut-out  disc  printed  from  the  same  negative,  and 
shield  the  image  with  this  ;  but  the  difficulty  here  lies  in  being  able 
to  cut  accurately  to  the  outline,  and,  even  when  such  has  been  done, 
a  further  trouble  ensues  in  the  shape  of  being  able  to  correctly  super- 
impose this  cut-out  disc  over  the  image  whilst  the  background  is 
being  tinted. 

Some  workers  who  have  never  practised  retouching  may  think 
that  what  I  have  described  entails  a  lot  of  expertness,  which  only 
professionals  are  capable  of  accomplishing.  Such,  however,  is  not 
the  case.  Any  one  tolerably  proficient  with  a  brush  will,  with  the 
aid  of  spectacles  and  the  best  quality  of  colours,  be  enabled  to  follow 
round  the  outlines  of  any  figure  without  overlapping,  and  accomplish 
a  very  neat  and  useful  feat  in  photography  with  absolute  certainty 
of  success.  T.  N.  Abmstbong. 


RADIOGRAPHY. 


Perhaps  this  title  may  commend  itself  for  permanent  adoption  to 
describe  the  new  form  and  additional  means  of  extending  physical 
research. 

The  question  which  waits  for  an  answer  is  the  cause  of  the  latent 
effect  which  can  be  rendered  visible  by  any  suitable  photographic 
developer.  A. — Is  it  the  direct  transmission  of  the  extra  refrangible 
or  so-called  chemical  rays  through  substances  which,  though  opaque  ■ 
to  ordinary  light,  are  sufficiently  transparent  to  these  chemical  rays 
as  to  be  able  to  cast  shadows  of  the  more  opaque  bone  and  metals, 
and  yet  able  to  pass  comparatively  freely  through  flesh  and  organic 
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•tissues ;  B,  or  'is  it  due  to  the  effect  of  these  rays  in  stimulating  a 
-fresh  set  of  light  waves,  producing  the  fluorescent  effect,  the  latent 
-image  being  due  to  the  photographic  property  of  the  fluorescent  light  ? 
If  either  A  or  B  is  the  correct  solution  of  the  problem,  we  might  with 
some  reason  regard  it  as  a  new  phase  of  true  photography.  Now, 
let  us  consider,  and  see  how  far  we  are  justitied  in  making  this 
tissumption. 

C.  Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney  suggests  that  the  glass  carrying  the 
rsensitised  gelatine  might  be  capable  of  fluorescing  in  the  X  rays,  and 
thus  produce  the  developable  shadowgram,  and  in  support  of  this 
hypothesis  points  out  that  the  latent  image  of  these  shadowgrams 
makes  its  first  appearance  next  to  the  surface  of  the  glass,  and  not  on 
the  naked  side  of  the  sensitive  gelatine.  And,  further,  it  is  stated 
that,  if  a  ferrotype  plate  coated  with  a  collodion  emulsion  be  sub- 
stituted, the  X  rays  so  far  do  not  produce  shadow  photographs. 
The  two  plates  being  alike  in  sensitive  salts,  the  difference  between 
the  two  being  the  surface  upon  which  they  lie — and  the  vehicle  in 
which  they  are  embedded — and,  finally,  glass  fluoresces  in  these  rays, 
-and  metals  do  not,  and  so  far  a  very  strong  ground  for  the  as- 
sumption is  made  out,  were  it  not  for  an  equally  strong  claim  being 
jset  up  by  the  theory  of  electrical  molecular  bombardment  and 
•stress. 

D.  In  support  of  this,  Professor  J.  J.  Thomson's  experiments  with 
■-"the  X  rays  may  be  adduced.  This  gentleman  has  found  that  these 
■rays  will  readily  discharge  an  electrically  charged  surface,  and  con- 
siders the  effect  of  these  rays  to  be  far  more  readily  felt  by  an 
-electrometer  than  by  a  photographic  plate,  whilst  a  developable 
.image  is  readily  produced  by  electrical  stress. 

E.  In  order  to  test  these  two  theories,  I  would  suggest  to  those 
^«entlemen  who  are  actively  engaged  with  radiography  to  try  the 

ioUowing :  Employ  a  celluloid  film,  instead  of  glass  plates. 

If  a  shadowgram  be  obtained,  then  A  or  D  are  indicated,  the 
latent  image  is  either  the  result  of  the  direct  photographic  power  of 
the  X  rays,  or  due  to  electrical  stress. 

F.  But  if  no  picture  is  obtained,  then  B,  the  fluorescent  theory, 
-seems  to  be  indicated — because  the  celluloid  support  of  the  sensitive 
gelatine  film  is  not  fluorescent.  To  prove  this,  take  another  celluloid 
'.aim  and  coat  the  back  with  a  fluorescent  substance,  such  as 
fluorescing  quinine,  or  esculine,  or  a  sheet  of  uranium  glass,  may  be 
placed  in  contact  with  the  celluloid  back.  If  thus  prepared,  a 
^shadowgram  is  obtained.  We  may  safely  assert  fluorescence  to  be 
•the  correct  explanation  with  some  amount  of  reason. 

G.  The  fact  of  the  ferrotype  plate  not  receiving  any  impression 
•can  be  explained  both  by  B  and  D,  and,  if  a  celluloid  film  behaves  in 

the  same  way,  B  is  indicated  more  completely ;   but  the  mere  fact 
"that  a  metal  coated  with  a  sensitised  film  does  not  produce  any 
developable    image    is  equally   capable  of  explanation  under  the 
•electrical  theory. 

The  sensitised  film  is  a  very  poor  insulator,  in  fact  for  this 
purpose  may  be  considered  a  good  conductor  of  electricity,  whilst 
the  metal  plate  in  contact  with  every  part  of  the  film  equalises  the 
potential,  and  uniformly  discharges  the  electric  energy.  Under 
"these  conditions,  there  is  no  cause  for  wonder  that  the  ferrotype 
plate  is  unacted  upon  by  the  X  rays ;  but,  if  a  celluloid  film  will 
•receive  a  latent  image  when  the  ferrotype  plate  does  not,  D  only 
is  indicated,  because,  whilst  the  celluloid  plate  is  an  insulator  of 
electricity,  it  is  not  a  fluorescent  substance. 

For  the  electrical  effect  we  require  an  insulator  such  as  glass  and 
■celluloid,  both  good  dielectrics,  which  are  capable  of  absorbing  to  a 
certain  extent  electrical  pressure. 

To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  let  a  perfectly  clean  and  dry  sheet  of 
glass  be  coated  on  one  side  with  tinfoil,  and  on  the  other  let  a 
printed  bill  be  laid  face  downward  upon  the  glass,  leaving  a 
sufficient  margin  of  clear  glass  all  round  for  insulation,  then  place  a 

-sheet  of  metal  upon  the  printed  bill.  Now  connect  the  tinfoil  to  one 
terminal  and  the  metal  sheet  to  the  other  terminal  of  the  secondary  of 

ian  induction  coil,  allow  sparks  to  pass  between  the  points  for  a  short 
period ;   one  or  two  minutes  is  amply  sufficient,  then  disconnect  and 

'remove  the  metal  plate  and  the  printed  bill,  and  gently  breathe  upon 
the  glass.  The  whole  of  the  printed  matter  will  appear  upon  the 
surface  of  the  glass.  If  the  tinfoil  be  removed,  the  plate  may  be 
suspended,  and  for  a  considerable  time  will  show  an  impress  of  the 
whole  of  the  printed  matter  in  clear  and  frosted  glass,  when 
breathed  upon.  The  glass  surface  may  even  be  cleaned  with  benzole, 
and  polished  with  a  clean  leather,  stiU  it  will  retain  its  power  of 
reproducing  the  impress  each  time  it  is  breathed   upon,    the    ei- 

'iplanation  being  probably  that  organic  particles  from  the  printing 
ink  are  actually  embedded  beneath  the  surface  of  glass,  and  defy 

"removal  by  the  benzine  solvent ;   or,  that  the  printing  ink  is  an 

'insulator,  and  the  absorbed  charge  in  the  glass  under  the  letters  is 

<not  discharged  when  the  paper  oill  is  removed.    Benzole,  being  a 


good  insulator  of  electricity,  would  not  therefore  remove  the  charge 
from  those  portions  of  the  dielectric  protected  by  the  printing  ink, 
whilst  the  rest  of  the  glass,  being  in  contact  with  the  more  or  less 
humid  paper,  would  be  discharged,  and,  upon  breathing  on  the 
glass,  the  undischarged  portions  of  the  surface  of  the  dielectric 
collect  and  hold  the  moisture,  whilst  the  discharged  portions  allow 
the  moist  vapour  to  dry  off. 

If  a  glass  plate  with  a  sensitive  emulsion  be  employed,  then  a 
negative  of  the  bill  is  produced,  from  the  greater  amount  of 
molecular  disturbance  takmg  place  between  the  insulating  letters ; 
whether  this  be  the  correct  explanation  of  electrographv  or  not  we 
have  ample  evidence  that  variations  of  electrical  scrras  have' the 
power  analogous  to  light  of  producing  molecular  disturbance, 
separating  the  haloid  from  the  metal,  in  due  proportion  to  the 
relative  intensity  of  the  light  or  variation  in  the  amount  and  degree 
of  electric  pressure.  FbbdiT.  H.  Varlbt. 


OVER-EXPOSURE  AND  CHLORIDE  RESTRAINERS. 

Mb.  Debenham's  recent  paper  on  the  treatment  of  over-exposure  is 
in  many  respects  instructive,  and  the  account  of  his  experiences 
cannot  fail  to  interest  those  who  are  on  the  outlook  for  fresh 
information  on  the  important  subject  upon  which  he  writes. 

There  is,  naturally  enough,  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion 
among  photographers  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  over-exposure 
should  De  dealt  with.  Though  the  ordinary  bromide  restrainer  has 
met  with  well-nigh  universal  acceptance,  there  are  few  "who,  at  the 
present  day,  will  refuse  to  admit  that  its  capabilities  are  limited. 
In  cases  of  e.xcessive  over-exposure  it  is  at  best  but  an  unsatisfactory 
remedy,  and  in  the  majority  it  will  be  found  no  remedy  at  all.  As 
it  is,  however,  generally  possible  to  avoid  giving  an  exposure  greatly 
in  excess  of  what  is  required,  and  seeing  that  in  practice  such  an 
exposure  is  comparatively  rarely  given,  this  drawback  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  bromide  restrainer  does  not  make  itself  greatly  felt. 

0  ver-exposure,  in  fact,  is  seldom  intentional,  and  therefore,  when 
it  does  occur,  the  probabilities  are  that  it  will  be  slight  rather  than 
excessive. 

To  those  who  are  content  to  work  under  these  limitations,  the 
ordinary  treatment  is  probably  the  best  that  could  be  devised  to  meet 
the  difficulties  of  the  case.  There  are,  however,  many  who,  at  some 
sacrifice  to  the  established  order  of  things,  would  welcome  a  method 
of  treatment  under  which  greater  latitude  of  exposure  might  at 
all  times  be  obtained. 

1  am  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Debenham  seems  to  be  of  this  way  of 
thinking.  He  appears  to  recoguise  what  is,  in  fact,  the  very  gist  of 
thft  matter,  to  wit,  that  excessive  exposure  must  be  regarded  as  an 
evil  only  in  proportion  to  the  e.xtent  to  which  it  defies  remedy. 

That  it  does  frequently  defy  remedy  under  the  old  treatment  is  only 
too  evident,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  looked  upon,  as  it  still  is,  as  one 
of  the  chief  bugbears  of  practical  photography.  The  very  fact  that 
we  photographers,  as  a  body,  have  not  attempted  to  formulate  a 
scheme  of  vastly  increased  exposures  is  tantamount  to  a  confession 
of  our  inability  to  deal  with  the  difficulties  that  would  arise  during 
development  were  such  a  scheme  actually  adopted.  Yet,  provided 
we  are  willing  to  exchange  the  existing  form  of  restrainer  for  one 
more  energetic  and  effective,  I  fail  -to  see  that  there  is  any  reason 
whatever  why  we  should  not  avail  ourselves  of  the  advantages 
presented  by  a  scheme  of  this  character. 

In  January  1894  I  described  in  these  pages  a  simple  method  of 
controlling  the  development  in  cases  of  over-exposure.  As  some  of 
my  readers  may  perhaps  remember,  I  proposed  to  convert  the  excess 
of  reduced  bromide  of  silver  in  an  over-exposed  film  into  chloride  of 
silver,  the  latter  salt,  as  most  photographers  are  aware,  beiag  little, 
if  at  all,  affected  by  the  action  of  the  developer.  In  order  to  effect 
this  conversion,  I  employed  a  weak  aqueous  solution  of  chlorine  gas. 
After  a  preliminary  soaking  in  this  solution  (the  duration  of  which, 
of  course,  varied  according  to  the  length  of  the  exposure),  the  film 
was  removed,  rinsed,  and  developed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Looked  at  from  a  purely  theoretical  standpoint,  this  process  seems 
admirably  adapted  to  effect  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed. 
Nor,  indeed  (as  I  endeavoured  to  show  in  the  paper  already  referred 
to),  is  its  practical  Value  to  be  under-rated,  seeing  that  the  remedy 
can,  after  a  few  trials,  be  applied  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  really 
excellent  results.  It  is  not,  however,  a  remedy  that  is  likely  to 
become  popular,  at  all  events  so  far  as  the  average  photographer  is 
concerned.  In  the  first  place,  he  will  probably  be  unwilling  to  be  at 
the  pains  of  preparing  a  chlorine  solution.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
only  difficulty  ne  will  have  to  encounter.  Having  prepared  the 
solution,  he  must  next  experiment  in  order  to  ascertain  its  strength. 
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"What  IB  -worst  of  all,  he  will  have  to  repeat  the  testing  operationB 
from  time  to  time,  owing  to  the  unfortunate  circumstance  that  the 
gaseous  solution  cannot  be  preserved  without  there  ensuing  a  gradual 
loss  of  strength.  •     •  i 

Obviously,  then,  this  form  of  treatment,  though  sound  in  principle, 
•wiH  not  be  viewed  with  favour  by  those  whose  demand  is  for  a  simple 
practical  remedy  for  over-exposure. 

Fortunately,  there  are  several  other  reagents  which  are  capable 
of  supplying  the  place  of  the  chlorine  water  in  the  process  above 
described,  and  by  the  application  of  which  the  conversion  of  the 
reduced  bromide  into  chloride  may  be  quite  as  readily  effected. 
There  are,  for  instance,  the  perchlorides  of  certain  of  the  commoner 
metals. 

Of  these,  the  most  suitable  for  photographic  purposes  are  those  of 
iron,  copper,  and  tin.  At  present  I  intend  to  confine  my  remarks  to 
ferric  chloride. 

A  solution  of  this  salt,  as  I  need  hardly  remind  my  readers,  is 
sometimes  employed  as  a  reducing  agent.  On  immersing  an  over- 
dense  negative  in  such  a  solution,  the  metallic  silver  of  which  the 
image  is  composed  is  gradually  converted  into  chloride  at  the  ex- 
pense of  part  of  the  chlorine  of  the  iron  salt,  the  latter  being  thereby 
reduced  to  the  ferrous  state.  These  changes  are  represented  in  this 
equation : — 

Fe2C]e+2Ag=2AgCl+2FeCI,. 

We  might  here  substitute  cupric  chloride  for  the  perchloride  of 
iron,  in  which  case  the  products  of  the  double  decomposition  would 
be  argentic  chloride  and  cuprous  chloride,  and  the  following  equation 
would  then  represent  the  reaction : — 

SCuClj  +  2Ag = 2  AgCl + CujClj. 

Suppose,  however,  that,  instead  of  treating  the  visible  image 
which  has  been  produced  by  the  action  of  the  developer,  we  apply 
one  or  other  of  these  solutions  to  the  exposed  film  immediately 
before  development.  Should  we  do  so,  we  shall  find  that,  though 
the  chemical  reaction  remains  substantially  the  same,  the  results  are 
somewhat  difierent.  Let  us  consider  the  two  cases  apart.  In  the 
first,  we  apply  the  treatment  after  the  development,  and  thereby 
effect  a  certain  reduction  in  the  absolute  or  apparent  density  of  the 
visible  image.  In  the  other  case,  the  only  difference  is  that  the 
film  has  been  treated  with  the  chloride  solution  before  development. 
Here,  reasoning  by  analogy,  we  shall  probably  be  led  to  conclude 
that  we  have  effected  a  reduction  in  what,  for  want  of  a  better 
term,  I  may  call  the  potential  density  of  the  latent  image,  such,  as 
experiment  proves,  is,  in  fact,  the  case. 

Now,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  we  go  to  work  to  reduce  this 
potential  density  in  quite  another  way,  that  is  to  say,  we  add  a 
restrainer  to  the  developer,  and,  by  means  of  the  former,  control  the 
growth  of  the  absolute  or  apparent  density.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that,  in  cases  of  over-exposure,  the  one  form  of  treatment  may  be 
'  substituted  for  the  other.  The  chloride  treatment  is,  however,  to  be 
preferred  whenever  we  are  dealing  with  excessive  exposures,  seeing 
that  the  ferric  salt,  as  compared  with  the  bromides  of  the  alkalies, 
is  by  far  the  more  powerful  in  action.  In  practice'  I  have  obtained 
the  best  results  with  a  solution  of  the  strength  here  given  : — 

Hydrated  ferric  chloride  80  grains. 

Water 10  fluid  ounces. 

Just  a  word  as  to  the  hydrated  ferric  chloride.  This  salt,  being 
extremely  deliquescent,  cannot  be  preserved  in  the  crystalline  state 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time.  A  ten  per  cent,  stock  solution 
should  therefore  be  prepared  in  the  first  instance,  a  portion  of  which 
is  to  be  diluted  to  the  .proper  extent  when  the  solution  is  required 
for  use.  Matthew  Wilson. 

(To  te  eontimied.) 


ON  A  NEW  METHOD  OF  PEEPAEING  PLATES  SENSITIVE  TO 
THE  ULTEA- VIOLET  BAYS.* 

m. — Incbeasikg  the  Seksititeness  of  Sil\tr'Bromide  to  tez],^ 
Ultba-tiolet  Eats. 

The  sensitiveness  [  of  silver  bromide  to  the  rays  beyond  jwave-length 
220/1/1  may  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  silver  iodide.  In  the  same 
way  as  gelatine  emulsion  plates  with  bromide  of  silver  are  improved  by 
iodide,  so  may  also  be  the  plates  sensitive  to  ultra-violet.  Plates  have 
been  tried  containing  5,  10,  and  20  per  cent,  of  silver  iodide,  and  better 
leBolts  have  throughout  been  obtained  than  with  pure  silver  bromide. 
*  Continued  from  page  220. 


The  iodide  increases  not  only  the  sensitiveness  but  also  the  intensity 
and  clearness.     This  only  obtains,  however,  when  both  the  bromide  and  the- 
iodide  are  precipitated  together  from  the  same  solution.    A  mixture  of  the- 
two  precipitated  apart  from  one  another  gives  plates  of  very  ordinary 
sensitiveness.      Pure    silver    bromo- iodide    is  consequently  also    very 
variably  sensitive  to  the  rays  beyond  220/i;i,   according  to  the  manner 
of  its  preparation,  as  bromo-iodide   emulsions  with   gelatine  are  withy 
respect  to  the  rest  of  the  spectrum.* 

I  give  below  the  formula  for  preparing  bromo-iodised  plates  sensitive  t»- 
ultra-violet  which  have  answered  better  than  all  others  for  my  photo- 
graphs of  the  shortest  wave-lengths : — 

A. 

Potassium  bromide fi    grammes. 

Potassium  iodide 0'6        ,, 

Emulsion  gelatine    1  „ 

Distilled  water .' 100   o.  o. 

B. 

Silver  nitrate     8'1  grammes, 

Distilled  water 100    c.  c. 

After  melting  the  swollen  gelatine,  both  solutions  being  heated  to  50*" 
or  60°  C,  B  is  poured  in  very  small  quantities  into  A  in  the  dark  room,, 
being  well  and  often  stirred  meanwhile,  set  in  boiling  water  for  half  an 
hour  and  also  well  stirred,  then  allowed  to  cool  to  40°  G.,  4  o.  c.  ammonia  ■ 
added  and  again  well  stirred  up,  allowed  to  cool  further  for  half  an  hour 
or  warmed  in  a  water  bath  not  oves  40°C.     After  that  64  o.  e.  of  the  fluid ' 
is  poured  up  4  litres  of  warm  water  not  over  40  C,  well  stirred,  filtered, 
and  after  standing  for  one  to  two  hours,  the  silver  iodo-bromide  is  left  ■ 
to  settle  as  described  before.     After  drying,  the  plates  must  be  washed  i 
for  a  time  in  standing  or  quietly  flowing  water,  which  at  first  is  frequently  ■ 
changed. 

IV. — The  Settling  of  the  Silveb  Bbomide. 

Glass  developing  trays  with  flat  bottoms  made  of  moulded  glass  are 
suitable  for  settling  the  silver  bromide.     The  inside  dimensions  of  the 
bottom  should  be  at  least  |  of  an  inch  larger  than  the  plate.     After  a . 
good  cleaning  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  dish  is  filled  to  about  three-fourths 
its  depth  with  the  filtered  bromide  solution,  and  the  plate,  dusted  on  both  ■ 
sides  with  a  soft  brush,  is  laid  down  so  that  it  is  at  least  |  of  an  inch 
from  the  farthest  edge.   The  time  required  for  settUng  varies  according  to  ■ 
the  preparation  of  the  silver  bromide.     As  soon  as  the  edges  of  the  plate 
can  be  seen  through  the  fluid  it  is  time  to  empty  the  dish  and  dry  the 
plate.     The  dish  is  inclined  forward  and  the  fluid  runs  off  with  a  syphon 
reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  dish  in  front  of  the  plate.     The  remaining  ■ 
solution  is  soaked  up  carefully  with  blotting-paper  from  one  corner  so  as 
not  to  damage  the  surface  of  the  plate.     The  plate  can  then  be  taken  out  • 
of  the  dish.     Care  must  be  taken  not  to  touoh  the  film  with  the  fingers. 
If  the  film  contains  gelatine,  it  wiU  contract  for  some  distance  round  the 
finger  mark  and  probably  damage  the  coating.     The  plates  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  dish  by  the  edge  and  held  by  the  lower  side,  and,  besides, 
be  kept  as  horizontal  as  possible.     Then  they  are  laid  to  dry  in  a  place 
free  from  dust,  but  in  a  drying  box  as  for  gelatine  emulsion  plates.     A  ■ 
few  hours  are  suflicient.     The  plates  dry  more  quickly  standing,  only  the 
film  is  easily  split  by  so  doing  and  shifts  away  in  places  ;  or  the  heavier 
particles  may  move  downwards  and  cause  furrows  which  will. develop  &A> 
transparent  lines  with  denser  edges. 

The  Dbt  Plates. 

(a)  Before  Exposure. — In  drying,  the  sensitive  coating  of  the  plates- 
will  be  distinctly  more  transparent  for  the  optically  light  rays,  especially 
if  the  silver  bromide  contains  gelatine.  I  have  had  plates  which  while 
wet  were  only  translucent,  but  after  drying  were  completely  transparent 
to  my  dark-room  light  (stearine  eandle  light  filtered  through  three  thick- 
nesses of  brown  tissue  paper). 

After  drying,  silver  bromide  containing  gelatine  adheres  very  strongly 
to  the  plate,  pure  silver  bromide  on  a  gelatine  coating  is  not  so  good,, 
especially  with  a  thick  coating,  and  on  a  plain  glass  surface  makes  such 
a  loose  deposit,  that  its  employment  for  photographic  negatives  is 
attended  with  great  difficulties.  However,  when  once  they  are  dry,  these 
plates  can  be  set  up  standing  in  water  to  remove  the  potash  salts  in  the 
coating,  which  is  as  necessary  in  this  as  in  the  other  preparations. 

The  coating  is  very  sensitive  to  mechanical  pressure.    It  will  evea 

*  I  have  obtained  better  results  with  plates  containinf?  about  10  parts  of  silver- 
iodide  to  100  parts  of  silver  bromide,  than  with  any  other  plates.  For  photographing 
the  most  refragible  rays  of  the  new  spectral  region  I  have  only  used  bromo-iodid& 
plates.  It  should,  however,  be  mentioned  that  a  year  elapsed  between  the  preparatioik 
and  the  exposure,  during  which  time  the  specially  high  sensitiveness  may  have  beei^ 
acquired  by  an  after  ripening. 
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-scarcely  bear  dnsting  with  a  bmsh  without  injary.  To  direct  pressure  it  is 
generally  less  sensitive.  When  cutting  with  a  diamond,  the  rule  may  be 
laid  direct  on  the  sensitive  side  without  fear  of  injary  to  the  film.  Under 
still  stronger  pressure  many  sensitive  coatings  change  their  properties. 
I  come  to  this  conclusion  from  the  fact  that  plate  numbers  stamped  on 
with  a  soft  rubber  stamp  always  develop  intensely  black,  whereas  the 
«ame  way  of  marking  in  all  other  cases  gives  the  numbers  as  clear  as 
jglass. 

The  colour  of  the  coating  of  the  plates  is,  with  silver  bromide,  white, 
with  a  trace  of  yellow  ;  with  mixture  of  silver  bromide  100  and  silver 
iodide  o,  somewhat  yellower ;  with  the  bromide  and  iodide  in  the  same 
proportions,  precipitated  together  from  the  same  solution,  citron  yellow, 
•and,  with  10  parts  of  iodide,  light  orange  yellow. 

Pure  silver  haloid  gives  a  dull  coating ;  with  gelatine  it  is  more  glossy. 
By  the  light  of  the  dark  room  it  generally  appears  faultless,  except  at  the 
edges,  which  show  uneven  streaks.  By  daylight,  however,  it  is  different, 
and  fogginess  and  unevenness  of  the  deposit  may  often  be  noticed.  On 
<levelopment  these  appear  as  dense  spots  unless  certain  precautions  are 
Tery  carefully  observed.  Moreover,  the  film  always  contains  some 
particles  of  dust,  however  carefully  the  plates  may  be  prepared,  and  under 
the  microscope  these  spoil  the  image,  and  sometimes  render  it  useless. 
^Fortunately  this  only  happens  when  the  image  of  a  line  taken  with  a  very 
fine  and  short  slit  opening  falls  upon  impurities,  and  so  becomes 
'  uncertain. 

(b)  The  Photo-Chemical  Colouring. — My  observations  will  here  be  con- 
fined to  films  containing  gelatine,  and  even  with  these  only  to  a  few  tried 
in  direct  sunlight.   In  presence  of  sunlight,  the  sensitive  films  are  affected 

'  differently  according  to  their  composition. 

Silver  bromide  is  coloured  at  first  greenish  blue,  and  becomes  grey  blue 
without  gaining  greater  intensity.     If  only  part  of  the  plate  is  exposed, 

'  this  appears  surrounded  by  a  greenish-blue  aureola,  the  result  of  total 
reflection,  by  which  the  rays  are  thrown  off  from  the  back  of  the  plate, 
A  mixture  of  iodide  and  bromide  darkens  much  more  strongly  than  pure 

•  silver  bromide.  It  becomes  grey  blue  and  shows  only  a  trifling  halo. 
The  iodide  and  bromide  precipitated  together  takes  a  still  more  intense 
grey  blue  colour  and  shows  almost  now  aureola. 

(c)  The  Photographic  Colouring. ^The  colour  acquired  in  development 
by  plates  sensitive  to  the  ultra-violet  is,  as  is  universal  in  photography, 

•  quite  different  to  the  photo-chemical  colouring.  For  development  only 
JBjro  and  soda  are  used.  With  normal  exposure,  the  film  of  silver 
bromide  is  coloured  grey  black,  while  that  of  the  bromo-iodide  is  blackish- 
brown.  However,  by  suitable  dilution  of  the  developer,  both  may  be  made 
darker  and  more  intense.     Of  this  more  anon. 

If  a  full  exposure  is  given,  the  image  sometimes  appears  light  brown 
and  is  bordered  with  dark  brown.  If  the  exposure  is  still  [further  in- 
creased, solarisatiou  take  place.  The  exposed  parts  appeared  transparent, 
almost  like  clear  glass,  in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  halo  ;  for  this  I 
have  burnt  25  cm.  of  magnesium  ribbon,  one  to  two  centimetres  in  front 
of  a  plate,  covered  with  a  perforated  screen.  If  the  plate  is  prepared  with 
silver  iodide  and  bromide  precipitated  together,  there  is  no  solarisatiou 
(I  have  used  plates  containing  5,  10,  and  20  parts  of  Ag.  I  to  100  parts  of 
Ag.  Br.).  The  exposed  surface  is  then  strongly  blackened,  and  stands  out 
strongly  from  its  wide  transparent  surroundings.  This  was  also  the  case 
with  prolonged  exposures.  All  these  experiments  were  made  with  plates 
'  containing  gelatine.  I  have  also  tried  silver  bromide  '  plates  containing 
agar-agar,  but  found  that  they  solarised  even  more  readily  than  the 
gelatine  plates.  Victor  Schumann. 

{To  be  continued.) 


COIiOUR  m  NEGATIVES. 


The  great  recommendation  of  our  more  modern  developing  agents  is 
generally  held  to  lie  in  the  immunity  from  yellow  colour  or  stain  attained 
by  their  use.  I  think  it  is  pretty  well  admitted  on  all  sides  that  pyro- 
gallol  will  do  very  nearly  all  that  amidol,  metol,  rodinal,  et  hoc  genu* 
omne,  can  accomplish.  Our  old  friend,  though,  arrives  at  his  results  by 
a  somewhat  different  method.  For  instance,  if  we  wish  to  get  all  possible 
detail  out  of  a  plate  suspected  of  under-exposure,  we  naturally  keep  the 
pyro  very  low,  so  that  the  high  lights  may  not  acquire  undue  density. 
This  involves  protracted  development,  and,  as  a  natural  sequence,  a 
considerable  amount  of  yellow  stain  in  the  negative.  Supposing  the 
same  plate  were  to  be  developed  by  the  agency  of  metol,  there  would  be 
no  occasion  for  the  dilution  of  the  developer  ;  rather  should  we  strengthen 
it,  because  a  concentrated,  unrestrained  metol  developer  wUl  flash  up 
all  detail  at  once,  and  only  take  on  density  very  gradually,  enabling  ua 
■to  stop  development  at  the  right  moment. 


If  two  Buch  negatives  are  compared,  there  will  be  a  great  differenoe, 
visually.  The  metol-developed  plate  will  be  of  an  even  grey  colour  in 
the  greater  deposits  of  the  high  lights  that  will  make  it  very  acceptable 
to  the  eye,  especially  when  the  total  absence  of  deposit  or  stain  in  the 
deepest  shadows  is  taken  into  account  as  well.  Altogether,  it  will 
present  a  great  and  pleasing  contrast  to  the  pyro-developed  plate.  Thi* 
latter  will,  on  comparison,  have  an  almost  objectionable  appearaoee, 
entirely  arising  from  the  difference  in  the  colour  of  two  deposits  and 
the  stain  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  gelatine. 

But  negatives  are  not  made  to  look  at ;  they  are  simply  a  means  to  an 
end ;  they  are  an  unfortunate  necessity  on  our  way  to  produce  finished 
prints.  Therefore,  the  two  negatives  shall  fulfil  their  mission,  and  shall 
yield  us  prints— for  simplicity's  sake,  silver  prints.  The  pretty -looking 
grey  negative  will  soon  be  printed  deep  enough  for  toning ;  but  we  shall 
have  to  wait  for  the  yellow  one.  When  it  is  done,  we  may  proceed  to 
finish  them  in  then  usual  way ;  but  already,  before  they  are  put  into 
the  first  washing  water,  there  is  a  very  noticeable  difference,  and  the  boot 
is  on  the  other  leg  now.  The  prettier-looking  negative  (as  far  as  colour 
is  concerned)  does  not  give  the  better-coloured  print  of  the  two ;  quite 
the  reverse,  in  fact ;  and,  when  toned,  the  difference  is  still  more  pro- 
nounced, because  the  slower-printing  negative  gives  a  print  that  takes  on 
an  entirely  different  range  of  tones  to  the  other  one.  The  experiment 
will  probably  end  with  a  decision  on  your  part  that  there  is  still  a  deal  to 
be  said  in  favour  of  pyro  as  a  developer. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  little  experiment  is  theoretically  and  scientifically 
correct.  It  can  be  argued,  with  a  good  show  of  reason,  that  the  personiJ 
equation  had  not  been  eliminated ;  that,  for  comparative  purposes,  the 
two  negatives  should  have  been  developed  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
opacity  of  the  highest  lights  was  similar  in  each  one  bg  measurement,  and 
not  by  judgment ;  and  that  the  metol-developed  plate  was,  in  reality, 
under- developed.  Exactly  so;  but  theory  is  not  practice.  In  the  dark 
room,  when  developing  our  beloved  snap-shots  or  less  lovable,  but  more 
remunerative,  studio  exposures,  the  personal  equation  is  the  all-important 
factor.  We  cannot  use  an  apparatus  for  measuring  densities  during 
ordinary  development,  we  are  obliged  to  use  otu  eyes ;  and,  finally, 
most  metol-developed  negatives  are  under-developed  by  reason  of  these 
things. 

But,  given  two  negatives  which  shall  be  measured  and  proved  of  equal 
opacity  in  the  highest  lights,  and  with  equal  range  of  gradation  through- 
out— one  of  which  shall  have  the  familiar  pyro  stain  and  the  other  be 
totally  free  from  it — I  have  yet  to  be  convinced  they  will  yield  prints 
identical  in  colour,  richness,  and  quality. 

.  Now,  after  all  this,  you  will  be  somewhat  surprised,  perhaps,  to  hear 
that  I  use  metol  frequently,  but  I  put  it  into  the  pyro  developer,  where 
its  good  qualities  are  utilised  without  the  drawbacks  mentioned. 

There  is  moderation  in  all  things  (there  should  be,  at  least) ;  certainly 
it  is  so  in  the  amount  of  yellow  stain  permissible  or  advantageous  in  a 
negative.  For  this  reason  I  never  had  a  great  affection  for  pyro 
ammonia.  I  do  not  care  for  a  negative  that  takes  a  week  to  print  in 
winter  and  a  good  hour  or  hour  and  a  half  in  brilUant  summer  sunlight. 
True,  the  use  of  sulphites  will  control  it,  but,  just  when  the  action  of 
sulphites  in  the  developer  was  beginning  to  be  generally  understood,  I 
took  a  great  liking  to  the  use  of  carbonates  as  accelerators.  I  have  never 
lost  that  liking,  and  have  only  used  ammonia  when  really  driven  to  it. 

It  is  more  particularly  to  the  power  that  exists  of  moderating  and  con- 
trolling the  amount  of  colour  in  a  negative  developed  by  pyro  soda  or 
pyro  potash  that  I  wish  to  call  attention.  I  will  presume  that  a  developer 
is  in  use  composed  as  follows : — 

Pyrogallol   „ 2  grains. 

Potassium  bromide „       |  grain. 

Soda  carbonate  « „  14  grains. 

Soda  sulphite.. „ 9      „ 

Water „ _    up  to  1  ounce. 

Modifications  of  this  developer  will  act  in  a  similar  way,  but  it  will 
simplify  matters  if  I  name  a  standard  and  explain  its  actions.  The 
modifications  referred  to  may  be  the  addition  of  further  bromide  or  the 
omission  of  it  entirely ;  the  addition  of  metol  or  amidol,  as  taste  may 
suggest,  or  the  substitution  of  an  equivalent  quantity  of  potassium  car- 
bonate in  place  of  soda  carbonate.  I  may  also  say  that,  although  I  have 
not  tested  the  reactions  subsequently  mentioned  in  the  case  of  pyro 
ammonia  (plus  sulphite)  developer,  I  believe  they  would  .be  much  the 
same. 

And  now  a  word  or  two  about  compounding  the  above  developer.  I 
entirely  agree  with  the  dictum  laid  down  oy  the  Britannia  Works  Com- 
pany as  to  the  function  of  a  sulphite  In  the  developer.  It  should  not  be 
used  as  a  pyro  preservative,  but  is  simply  present  in  the  developer  for  the 
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pnipose  of  oontroUicg  the  amonnt  of  colour  that  shall  be  present  in  the 
finished  negative.  Therefore,  in  practice,  I  make  up  two  eolntions,  one 
containing  pyro  and  bromide,  the  other  carbonate  and  snlphite.  As  to 
preservative,  a  few  drops  of  nitric  or  snlphnrous  acid  may  be  included  in 
the  pyro  stock  solution  if  necessary,  but  this  is  not  often  in  my  case.  I 
find  that,  if  an  ounce  of  pyro  be  dissolved  in  forty  ounces  of  water,  it  will 
not  keep  above  a  couple  of  days ;  but,  if  you  dissolve  half  an  ounce  of 
potassium  bromide  in  the  water  first,  and  then  add  the  pyro,  it  has  much 
greater  keeping  qualities.  It  is  always  fit  for  use  at  the  end  of  a  fort- 
night, and  I  have  used  it  three  weeks  old  without  finding  any  noticeable 
loss  of  energy.  The  solution  certainly  acquires  a  slight  brown  tint,  but 
it  does  not  become  muddy,  as  a  plain  pyro  solution  does.  (I  do  not  re- 
member having  seen  or  heard  any  reference  in  the  photographic  press  to 
this  preservative  property  of  the  soluble  bromide,  but  it  is  a  fact,  never- 
theless.) So  you  see  it  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  developing  you  are 
likely  to  get  through.  If  yon  are  so  constantly  at  it  that  an  ounce  of 
pyro  will  not  last  you  much  more  than  ten  days,  the  acid  is  not  neces- 
sary ;  if  you  only  do  a  little  developing  now  and  then,  it  will  have  to  be 
used ;  bat  omit  it  if  yon  can,  as  it  has  a  slight  restraining  action. 

W.  E.  A.  Dbinkwateb. 
(To  be  contimud.) 
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1^  Mtiufi  anU  i^otejS. 

BoTAL  Photographic  Societt. — Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  AprU  14,  at 
eight  p.m.,  at  12,  Hanover-square. 

Wk  coneratulate  our  friend,  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  who,  on  April  2,  was  married 
to  Miss  E.  M.  P.  Harding,  a  lady  well  known  and  respected  in  the  photo- 
graphic world.  She  has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  photography  for  some 
years,  and  formerly  belonged  to  the  old  South  London  Society.  We  wish  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bridge  every  happiness  and  success. 

Mb.  J.  A.  C.  Branfill  writes :  "  I  notice  that,  in  your  article  on  The  Use 
of  the  Swing  Back  in  Enlarging  on  the  20th  ult ,  you  say  there  exists  no 
ready  means  for  calculating  the  position  of  the  negative  in  order  to  secure  at 
once  perpendicularity  and  sharpness.  I  think  you  will  find  the  formulie  I 
gave  you  (see  page  703  of  your  last  volume)  will  provide  a  ready  means  for 
that  purpose  as  well  as  for  determining  the  position  of  enlargement," 

A  PHOTOGRArHic  Clcb  FOE  DUNFERMLINE. — A  meeting  of  those  interested 
in  photography  was  held  in  No.  1  Committee-room,  St.  Margaret's  Hall,  on 
Thursday,  April  2,  Mr.  J.  W.  Robertson  presiding,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  photographic  club  for  Dunfermline.  The  proposal  was  unanimously 
approved  of,  and  Mr.  William  Button,  Teller,  Bank  of  Scotland,  was  appointed 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  new  Club,  which  it  is  thought  will,  ere  long, 
have  a  membership  of  between  forty  and  fifty. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Vevebs,  of  Leeds,  writes  :  "  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  notify 
my  change  of  address  after  April  1  to  163,  Briggate  (a  few  doors  below  Duncan- 
street),  which  I  have  had  entirely  refitted  and  lighted  with  electricity.  My 
second-hand  showrooms  and  printing  and  enlarging  department  are  also  on 
the  premises.  I  have  taken  workshops,  with  provision  for  forty  or  fifty  benches, 
in  Lambert's-yard,  behind  shop,  and  Proctor's-yard,  Call-lane,  which  I  shall 
shortly  have  in  full  working  order.  Customers  whose  orders  have  been  delayed 
during  removal,  please  accept  apologies  and  assurance  that  they  shall  now  have 
immediate  attention." 

A  Book  for  Painters. — We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Hector  Maclean  has  now 
in  the  press  a  handbook,  entitled  Photography  for  Artists,  which,  adorned  by 
many  illustrations  contributed  by  artists  and  photographers,  will  probably  be 
not  only  a  useful  guide  to  all  who  lean  upon  photography  for  illustration, 
decorative  design,  or  picture  painting,  but  also  a  work  which  will  contain 
much  to  please  the  eye.  Especially  interesting  are  Mr.  Linley  Sambourne's 
photographs,  and  the  line  work  loundcd  thereon.  Amongst  the  several  dis- 
tinguished photographers  whose  prints  are  reproduced  are  Dr.  P.  H.  Emerson 
and  the  late  Colonel  Stuart- Wortley. 

Photographic  Influfnce  upon  Painting. — ^The  reform  and  improvement 
brought  about  by  the  camera  as  regards  truthfulness  of  rendition  in  flbe  various 
walks  of  pictorial  art  have  not  of  late  been  more  emphatically  illustrated  than  by 
the  numerous  scenes — numbering  almost  four  hundred — by  means  of  which  M. 
Tirrot  depicts  the  history  of  Christ.  These  are  now  on  view  at  the  Lemercier 
Gallery,  35,  New  Bond-street,  and  are  well  worthy  a  visit,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  consistent  and  vivid  manner  in  which  they  tell  the  story  of  the  Re- 
demption, but  because  they  typify  the  still-growing  demand  for  complete 


actuality.  This  M.  Tissot  appears  to  have  been  able  to  supply,  by  means  of 
a  ten-years  sojourn  in  Palestine.  Other  painters  often  find  that  they  can 
satisfy  the  popular  craving  for  realism  by  the  more  convenient  method  of 
working  from  photographs. 

To  Prepare  a  Transparent  Mirror. — The  following  process  for  producing 
a  mirror  which  reflects  from  one  side,  but  is  transparent  from  the  other,  has 
been  patented  in  Germany  : — Dissolve  1  part  by  weight  of  silver  nitrate  in  \9 
parts  by  weight  of  water,  and  label  No.  1.  Prepare  another  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  silver  nitrate,  but  in  larger  quantity.  To  this  add  ammonia  water, 
drop  by  drop,  stirring  carefully  until  the  precipitate  formed  at  first  is  com- 
pletely dissolved,  and  label  No.  2.  Now  add  solution  No.  1  to  solution 
No.  2  until  the  odour  of  ammonia  is  no  longer  recognisable,  and  the  liquid  has 
again  become  very  turbid.  Now  add  100  parts  by  weight  of  distilled  water  for 
every  part  of  silver  nitrate  originally  used  in  solution  No.  2,  and  filter  until' 
clear.  Label  this  No.  3.  Prepare  a  reducing  solution  by  dissolving  0'8  part 
by  weight  of  Rochelle  salt  in  384  parts  by  weight  of  distilled  water,  boil,  and 
to  the  Doiling  solution  add  gradually  a  solution  of  3  parts  of  silver  nitrate  in 
10  parts  by  weight  of  distilled  water,  and  filter  when  cool,  and  label  No.  4. 
Clean  the  glass  to  be  coated  thoroughly,  lay  it  on  a  perfectly  level  surface  in  & 
room  at  a  temperature  of  about  25°  C.  (77°  Fahr.).  Mix  equal  parts  of  No.  i 
(the  depositing  fluid)  and  No.  4  (the  reducing  fluid),  and  pour  over  the  glass. 
The  glass  may,  if  preferred,  be  dipped  into  the  solution.  The  time  required 
for  the  deposition  of  the  layer  of  silver  of  just  the  correct  thickness  has  to  b» 
determined  by  the  judgment  of  the  operator  in  each  case,  and  this  may  b» 
aided  somewhat  by  observing  a  piece  of  white  paper  below  the  plate  of  glass. 
When  a  suflicient  deposit  of  silver  has  been  made — and  much  less  is  required 
than  for  an  ordinary  mirror — pour  off  the  silvering  liquid,  and  rinse  thoroughly 
with  the  distilled  water,  and  stand  the  mirror  on  edge  to  dry ;  coat  the 
silvered  side  with  a  solution  of  colourless  shellac  in  alcohol,  and  finally  frame 
the  mirror  with  a  backing  of  clear  glass  to  protect  the  mirror  surface  fron> 
being  scratched. 

♦— 

Mtttixts^  of  SiOtiHit^. 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


April. 

N>m«  of  Society. 

Sobleot. 

13 

Bird  Life.     R.B.Lodge. 

(Kxhibition  of  Members'  Slides,— Kxhi- 

13 

13 

(     Gladstone's  Slides  of  Venice. 
(A  Talk  about  Successful  Portraiture  ancC 
■V     Platino'brvmide  Papers*    Nahnm  La- 
(    boshez. 

IS 

U 

(  Pict(yrial  Work  vnth  the  Hand   Camer<K 
1      W.  Thomas. 

U 

Boyal  PhotograpUc  Society    .. 

15 

Discussion :  Outings,  Season  1896. 

16 

Bradford 

Exhibition  of  Apparatus. 

16 

Camera  Club 

(  Elephant  Hunting  in  the  Kepaul  Terraw 
\     Colonel  F.  T.  N.  Spratt. 

16 

16  ... 

Social  ETening. 

16... 

1  From  Mount  Blanc  to  the  J^atterhom. 
1      W.  Lamond  Howie, 
Enlarging.    The  Members. 
Why?    Mr.  Predden. 

16 

17 

18 

J  Excursion:  Boleyn  Castle.    Leader,  A* 
\     Woodcock. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

April  1,— Mr.  S.  H.  Fry  in  th«  chair. 

Mr.  Horace  Willmer  said  that  the  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Bedford  had 
informed  him  that  she  proposed  to  have  an  enlarged  photograph  of  her  late 
husband  made,  and  she  would  offer  a  copy  to  the  Club  as  a  memorial  of  him. 

The  Chairman,  in  suitable  terms,  expressed  the  pleasure  that  he  knew  the 
members  of  the  Club  would  feel  in  having  a  picture  of  their  old  friend  placed 
in  the  Club-room. 

Mr.  GoTZ  brought  forward  a  proposition  that  there  should  be  a  summer 
outing  of  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Club,  to  take  place  somewhere  about 
midsummer.  He  said  that  the  outings  of  the  Club,  which  were  at  one  time  a 
great  feature  of  its  life,  had  fallen  somewhat  into  desuetude.  He  thought 
that  a  .small  committee,  having  the  projected  scheme  at  heart,  could  arrange 
for  a  whole  day's  outing,  and  that  suitable  arrangements  for  a  meal  in  the 
evening  could  be  included. 

After  some  discussion  as  to  whether  the  outing  should  take  place  upon  a 
Bank  Holiday  or  a  Saturday,  it  was  arranged  that  a  whole  day's  outing  of  the 
Club  should  be  held  at  or  about  midsummer.  Arrangements  would  be  made  so 
that  those  who  chose,  or  who  could  only  spare  half  a  day,  could  join  the 
excursion.  It  was  left  to  Mr.  Gotz  to  bring  the  matter  forward  againjat  an  early 
date,  when  a  committee  could  be  appointed,  and  the  final  arrangements  made. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Wall,  the  paper  of  the  evening  fell  through,  but  the 
question  of  the  influence  of 

The  Colour  of  a  Negative  upon  its  Pbintino  Qualities 

was  formally  discussed. 

Mr.  James  Cadktt,  who  opened  the  discussion,  described,  with  blackboard 
illustrations,  some  of  the  principles  upon  which  density  measurements  are 
made,  and  discussed  the  way  in  which  the  colour  of  the  deposit  affected  these 
measurements.  He  said  that  the  ([uestion  of  the  colour  of  the  negative  as 
regards  its  speed  was  not  an  unimportant  one,  because  it  was  often  the  case  that 
the  visual  density  of  the  negative  was  by  no  means  an  index  of  its  printing 
density  ;  in  other  words,  the  negative  may  apptar  very  dense,  and  yet  not  be  a 
good  printer.     He  pointed  out  that  the  difference  in  colour  of  deposit  of  a 
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negative  might  appreciably  alter  the  number  of  steps  of  gradation,  while  it 
would  not  affect  that  portion  of  the  Hurter  &  Dritlisld  curve  which  is  known 
as  the  period  of  correct  exposure,  and  so,  in  reading  the  speed  by  the  graphic 
metliod,  the  straight-line  portion  of  the  curve  would  cut  the  base  of  the 
diagram  at  the  same  place,  and  the  speeds  would  read  alike.  After  dealing 
with  the  inertia  of  a  plate,  and  explaining  that,  whilst  the  exposures  increase 
in  geometrical  progression,  the  density  deposit  augmeuts  in  arithmetical,  he 
went  on  to  say  that,  after  considering  the  matter  in  its  practical  bearings,  he 
considi'red  the  question  of  colour  or  stain  was  not  a  momentous  one.  It  was 
possible  there  was  a  stain  image,  and  also  a  silver  image.  If  there  were  any 
advantage  at  all,  it  wa.s  in  favour  of  an  image  with  a  certain  amount  of  stain. 
He  thought  that,  as  far  as  portrait  negatives  were  concerned,  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  not  be  stained,  but  that  they  should  be  made  in  a  colour  as 
nearly  as  possible  representing  the  pencil  which  was  used  for  retouching. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  agreed  generally  with  what  the  previous  speaker  had  said. 
He  thought  that  the  stain  did  go  equally  through  the  negative,  although  it 
might  be  more  apparent  in  the  shadows  than  elsewhere.  Perhaps  it  was 
covered  up  by  the  heavy  deposit  in  the  higher  lights.  He  instanced  the  case 
of  green  fog.  which  was  only  visually  obtrusive  in  the  under-exposed  or 
shadow  portion  of  the  plate.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  thought  the  green 
fog  did  go  right  through  the  plate,  but  that  it  was  less  noticeable  in  those 
portions  where  there  was  more  deposit. 

Mr.  FnY  said  that  it  was  perhaps  unfortunate  for  the  Hurter  &  Driffield 
method,  of  the  main  principles  of  which  he  was  entirely  convinced,  that  certain 
statements  had  been  attributed  to  the  authors — whether  rightly  or  wrongly 
— which  did  not  affect  the  question  and  which  statements  were  known  to  be, 
if  not  incorrect,  at  least  exaggerated.  He  also  took  the  occasion  to  deplore 
Mr.  Cadett's  own  action  in  using  the  double  series  of  speed  numbers.  He 
thought  it  most  unfortunate  that  what  was  after  alt  only  an  arbitrary  standard 
for  each  maker's  own  plates  should  be  confused  by  the  addition  of  an  extra 
set  of  numbers  vihich  could  serve  no  useful  purpose  whatever.  The  value  of 
the  numbers  consisted  in  the  fact  that,  If  one  box  of  plates  was  marked  100 
and  another  200,  the  latter  might  be  assumed  to  be  twice  the  speed  of  the 
former,  and  no  advantage  that  he  could  see  was  gained  by  doubling  the 
numbers,  but  some  contusion  might  well  arise. 

Mr.  HoDD  agreed  with  Mr.  Fry,  and  put  his  objections  into  a  concrete 
form. 

In  reply,  Mr.  Cadett  said  that  users  of  his  plates  had  complained  that  they 
were  under-speeded  when  he  had  used  the  standard  ferrous-oxalate  developer 
for  arriving  at  the  Hurter  &  Driffield  number.  He  went  on  to  say  that,  with 
recent  samples  of  pyro,  he  had  found  the  speed  of  plates  to  be  three  times  as 
fast  as  with  the  Hurter  &  Driffield  standard  development,  and  he  suspected 
that  makers  of  this  developer  mieht  be  mixing  it  with  one  of  the  newer 
developers,  such  as  metol,  or  in  some  way  varying  it.  In  any  case,  he  noted 
the  fact  that,  with  some  makers,  or,  rather,  with  some  batches  of  pyrogallic 
acid,  he  got  higher  speed  results  than  with  others. 

Mr.  Fry  said  that  he  thought  this  entirely  supported  his  argument  that  the 
second  speed  number  was  a  mistake,  as  the  only  logical  course  for  Mr. 
Cadett  to  adopt  now  would  be  to  add  a  third  set  of  speed  numbers  for  the 
more  rapid  pyrogallic  acid.  This  would  tend  to  reduce  the  whole  system  to 
an  absurdity.  It  was  an  interesting  fact,  however,  to  hear  it  stated  on  autho- 
rity that  one  sample  of  pyrogallic  acid  worked  faster  than  another. 

Mr.  Cowan  said  that  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society, 
which  had  dealt  with  the  question  of  speed  determination,  was  thoroughly 
agreed  upon  one  thing,  viz  ,  that  the  only  correct  method  of  speed  determina- 
tion was  that  one  which  tested  the  particular  plates  with  the  particular 
developer  with  which  they  were  to  be  used. 

Mr.  Cadett  said  that  Hurter  &  Driffield  were  undoubtedly  wrong  when 
they  said  that  all  developers  gave  equal  speed. 


Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club. — March  24.— Mr.  R.  C.  Whiting, 
of  the  Ealing  Photographic  Society,  spoke  on  the 

Improvement  of  Landscape  Neoativks, 

having,  on  a  previous  occasion  (February  25),  dealt  with  the  retouching  of 
portrait  negatives.  At  both  meetings  a  good  attendance  was  present  to  benefit 
by  his  instruction.  In  his  introduction  Mr.  Whiting  said  most  portrait 
negatives  underwent  retouching.  The  necessity  for  this  can  be  understood 
when  we  consider  the  inadequate  sensitiveness  of  the  ordinary  plate  to  such 
colours  as  red,  green,  and  yellow,  and  its  over-sensitiveness  to  blue  and  violet, 
although  this  difficulty  is  partly  got  over  by  using  orthochromatic  plates. 
Again,  the  camera  has  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  and  accentuate  lines  and 
wrinkles  such  as  are  caused  by  age,  4c.,  and  to  remove  this  exaggerated  effect 
is  the  retoucher's  work.  Ditficulties  are  also  met  with  in  lighting  the  subject 
and  in  development,  and  here  once  more  the  negatives  are  susceptible  to  after- 
improvement.  It  may  be  objected  that  this  is  not  photograpny,  and  where 
an  unlimited  amount  of  work  is  put  upon  a  negative,  sometimes  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  destroy  any  characteristic  likeness  it  may  have  possessed,  there  is 
good  reason  for  this  objection,  but  to  legitimate  retouching  for  the  removal  of 
blemishes  there  can  be  none.  The  great  thing  is  not  to  attempt  too  much ; 
to  do  too  little  is  far  better.  Many  retouching  desks  are  faulty ;  they  have 
nioslly  a  want  of  size  and  stability,  and  have  too  much  incline,  which  is  tiring 
to  the  hand.  The  desk  should  be  placed  at  such  a  height  as  will  avoid 
stooping  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  a  practice  which  is  not  conducive  to  good 
work.  The  elbow  must  be  placed  on  the  table,  the  hand  allowed  free  play, 
and  care  taken  to  place  no  weight  on  the  pencil.  All  light,  except  that 
p.-vssiug  through  the  negative,  should  be  cut  off,  and,  in  place  of  the  ground 
glass  usually  placed  behind  the  desk  for  a  reflector,  a  piece  of  deeply  flashed 
opal  may,  with  advantage,  be  substituted,  as  this  better  shows  the  effect  of 
the  lead  in  relation  to  its  printing  value.  The  hand  ought  to  be  kept  from 
the  negative,  as  a  better  command  over  the  pencil  and  more  power  of  manipu- 
lation is  obtained,  and  the  negative  should  be  lowered  or  raised,  and  placed  at 
any  required  augle.  The  brush  and  colour  and  black  chalk  are  luseful  for 
large  work  where  a  bold  touch  is  wanted.     The  work  requires  fixing  with 


isinglass,  squirted  from  a  scent  spray,  or  with  indiarubber  solation.  The  pencil' 
will,  however,  be  more  generally  useful,  those  of  B.  S.  Cohen  being  especially 
good.  HB  and  HH  will  be  found  about  right  for  average  work.  For  re- 
touching the  lace,  the  pencil  is  sharneneil  to  a  long,  thin,  needlelike  point,  a 
shorter  point  being  used  where  a  bold,  heavy  touch  is  wanted.  A  medium  can 
be  done  without  if  the  negative  is  coated  with  a  soft  varnish,  allowed  to  dry, 
and  then  rubbed  with  the  finger  until  rough,  but  the  negative  often  won't  take 
sufficient  lead  by  this  method.  When  a  medium  is  used,  don't  rub  in  with 
the  finger,  but  place  a  few  drops  on  a  handkerchief  and  allow  to  dry,  then 
add  a  few  drops  more  on  the  rag,  and,  jilacing  the  finger  over,  rub  with  a 
circular  motion  on  the  negative  until  the  rag  sticks  and  is  difficult  to  movp. 
If  worked  too  much,  the  medium  won't  take  the  lead  ;  if  too  little,  it  takes  it 
too  thickly,  and  in  dots.  Mr.  Whiting  next  showeil  bow  retouching  is  carried 
out  in  practice,  how  and  where  the  lead  should  be  applied  to  produce  the 
required  grain  and  light-and-shade  effect,  how  high  lights  could  be  scraped 
down  with  a  sharp  knife,  Indian  ink  and  Payne's  grey  used  to  fill  in  scratches 
in  the  film,  &c.  He  also  emphasised  the  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of 
anatomy  and  drawing  to  any  one  undertaking  retouching.  For  retouching 
landscape  negatives,  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  art  is  essential  to  succeea. 
The  most  suitable  process  for  a  particular  negative  shoulil  first  be  chosen,  then 
a  print  taken  in  that  process,  the  same  as  that  in  which  the  finished  picture  will 
be  produced.  The  principal  point  in  landscape  work  is  the  proper  light  and 
shade  balance.  As  a  rule,  the  centre  is  the  weakest  part  of  the  picture,  and  on 
no  account  should  the  strongest  light  come  in  that  position.  The  print  can 
usually  be  trimmed  to  avoid  this,  then  the  negative  is  retouched  so  as  to 
strengthen  the  lines  where  advisable,  or  subdued  so  as  not  to  over-assert 
themselves.  As  a  rule,  the  sky  also  wants  treatment.  Even  if  clouds  are 
present  in  the  negative,  they  are  mostly  in  a  wrong  position,  and  it  is  better 
to  mask  them  out  and  print  in  clouds  from  a  separate  neuative,  or  else  to 
manufacture  artificial  clouds,  which  can  be  done  by  varnishing  the  negative 
with  white  hard  varnish,  thinned  with  turps,  allowing  five  or  six  hours  to 
thoroughly  dry,  then  rubbing  the  finger  (dipped  in  powdered  resin  if  handy) 
over  the  surface  of  the  negative  until  it  looks  like  ground  glass,  rubbing  off 
the  powder  with  a  little  cotton-wool.  Clouds  can  then  be  placed  in  with  a 
stump  dipped  in  electrotyping  plumbago,  and  the  print  rubbed  on  a  bit  of 
washleather.  Clouds  may  also  be  put  on  the  back  of  the  negative,  but  are 
generally  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  they  print  with  no  definite  outline,  but 
with  a  woolly  appearance,  unlike  any  natural  cloud  form.  A  very  non-actinic 
colouring  for  the  back  of  the  negative  consists  of  putty  mixed  with  yellow 
ochre  and  chrome  yellow.  This  is  dabbed  on  where  required.  Matt  varnish' 
can  also  be  used,  and  should  not  be  scraped  away  except  where  there  are  dark . 
shadows  (as  the  trunk  of  a  tree).  It  is  occasionally  useful  to  cover  the  back 
of  the  negative  all  over  with  matt  varnish,  and  work  on  it  with  the  craron  • 
stump,  but  better  results  can  generally  be  got  by  working  on  the  film.  Mr. 
Whiting  was  listened  to  very  attentively,  and  replied  to  numerous  questions, 
also  suggesting  how  various  prints  handed  to  him  could  be  improved.  Asked' 
whether  it  is  possible  for  an  amateur  to  successfully  retouch  his  own  negatives, 
he  said  yes,  as  the  ability  to  make  good  photographs  would  also  enable  him. 
to  exercise  the  required  judgment  and  tasts  in  remedying  their  defects. 
Mr.  Thomas,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Whiting,  testified 
to  the  great  pleasure  he  had  received  from  his  address,  and  cautioned 
the  inexperienced  against  attempting  too  much.  The  beginner  should 
learn  how  to  obtain  such  a  control  over  his  materials  as  to  render  little- 
retouching  necessary,  there  was  nothing  equal  to  "  good  old  nature,"  after  all, 
and  in  printing  in  clouds  he  considered  far  better  results  were  generally 
obtained  by  using  a  real  cloud  negative  than  by  working  on  the  film.  The 
subscription  list  opened  in  aid  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  was  referred  to.  Mr. 
Harrison  is  a  member  and  past  Vice-President  of  the  Soeiety,  and  many 
members  have  pleasureable  recollections  of  the  great  interest  he  has  always- 
taken  in  it,  of  his  readiness  to  assist  in  filling  up  the  programme,  and  of  the 
many  valuable  papers  he  has  read  to  the  Club,  papers  which  must  have  cost 
him  an  inconceivable  amount  of  labour.  It  is  certain  that  many  members  will 
desire  to  contribute  to  his  assistance  now  the  necessity  for  it  has  arisen,  and< 
any  sums  sent  to  the  Secretary  for  this  purpose  will  be  very  welcome. 

Croydon  Camera  Club.— April  1,  the  President  (Mr.  Hector  Maclean)  in 
the  chair. — The  subject  was 

How  TO  Make  a  Good  Niqative, 
being  the  second  of  this  season's  Novices'  Nights.     The  matter  was  opened  by 
a  short  address  from  the  President,  in  the  course  of  which  he  urged  on 
amateurs  that  the  well-worn  advice,  to  "choose  a  plate  and  stick  to  it,"' 
should  be  discarded.     Where,  as  with  the  ordinary  amateur,  the  camera  is 
turned  upon  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  subjects,  it  is  absolutely  needful  that 
one  should  be  able  to  intelligently  handle  various  makes  of  plates ;   to  know  - 
what  one  particular  brand  will  do,  and  how  it  needs  humouring,  is  insufficient, 
the  knowledge  must  be  extended  to  a  familiarity  with  several  leading  types, 
such  as  extra-rapid,  slow,  extra-slow  (photo-mechanical),  isochromatic,   andl 
anti-halation.    Moreover,  the  amateurs  should  know  why  and  when  a  thickly- 
coated  plate  is  preferred  over  a  thinly  coated  one,  and  vice  versd ;  he  should 
also  be  aware  that  the  two  require  some  difference  of  treatment  as  regards 
development.     Many  of  these  points  were  touched  on,  which  cannot  be  here 
reported.     Messrs.  S.  H.  Wratten,  A.  E.  Isaac,  W.  H.  Rogers,  J.  Smith,  and 
others  took  part  in  the  discussion;  after  which  Mr.  Jenkins  gave  a  practical 
demonstration  for  the  benefit  of  such  novices  as  were  present.     Messrs.  H.  T. 
Marey,  H.  Davies,  and  J.  C.  Taylor  were  elected  members, 

Ridunond  Camera  Club.— At  the  meeting  on  the  30th  ult.,  Mr.  Purcell 
presided,  and  a  very  full  and  interesting  demonstration  of 

The  Platinotypb  Process 
was  given  by  Mr.  Stringer,  of  the  Platinotype  Co.    At  a  meeting  on  the- 
1st  inst.  it  was  decided  to  form  a  cycling  section  in  connexion  with  the  Club, 
with  a  general  view  to  cycling  and  photography  combined,  and  a  provisional' 
committee  was  appointed  with  Mr.  Gibson  as  Captain,  and  Mr.  Richards  as 
Vice-Captain  and  Secretary. 

Woolwich  PhotograpMo  Society.— March  ?6,  Colonel  C.  D.  Davies  pre 
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-sidini;. — Mr.  J.  C.  S.  Mumhebt  (President  of  the  North  Middlesex  Society) 
^ve  a  paper  on 

MonNTINO  AND  FB4MING. 
Be  commenced  by  giving  hints  on  suitable  monntants  and  their  preparation, 
Ws  favourite  being  freshly  made  starch.  This  should  be  allowe<l  to  cool,  with  a 
-cover  over  it  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  hard  skin  on  top,  which  generally 
1)roke  into  little  lumps  when  being  applied  to  prints.  A  little  cold  water 
poured  on  the  top  effectually  excludes  air,  and  makes  a  good  cover.  Passing 
-on  to  mounts,  he  said  that  white  card,  as  a  rule,  was  too  strong  and  bare  for 
-ordinary  prints  ;  but,  if  one  or  more  lines  were  ruled  round  print,  after 
mounting,  with  lead  pencil,  this  bareness  was  overcome.  Sometimes  the 
•<lesired  effect  can  be  obtained  by  using  an  extra  thickness  of  glass.  This  was 
illnstrated  by  a  print,  one  portion  of  which  was  uncovered,  and  other  portions 
with  one  and  two  thicknesses  of  glass  respectively.  In  out-out  mounts  there 
•hould  be  no  fancy  curves  or  ornament,  or  the  eye  is  taken  away  from  picture 
»to  decoration  on  mount.  In  large  subjects  and  bold  effects  strong  contrasts 
are  allowable,  but  in  ordinary  subjects  harmony  is  necessary.  The  general 
-effect  of  a  mass  of  colour  is  emphasised  by  placing  against  the  complementary 
■colour  and  vice  versd.  Mr.  Mummery  here  showed  the  etlect  of  an  orange-red 
mount  and  a  grey  mount,  the  red  mount  sharpening  up  the  print,  and  the  grey 
•softening  and  accelerating  the  atmospheric  effect.    To  increase  appearance  of 

floss,  use  rough  mount,  and,  for  increase  of  matt  appearance,  use  glossy  mount. 
)o  not  write  titles  in  ink,  and  very  best  writing  in  conspicuous  place,  but  use 
pencil  in  unobtrusive  comer.  Two  to  three  is  generally  considered  best  pro- 
portion for  cutting  mounts,  but  each  print  must  be  considered  and  tested  by 
"itself.  Increase  of  width  of  mount  and  frame  gives  square  appearance  to 
picture ;  width  of  mount  showing  must  not  equal  width  of  picture.  For 
frames,  broad  and  simple  moulding  is  the  best.  The  frames  and  mounts  should 
'be  rectangular  ;  any  variation  of  this  at  once  attracts  attention  to  the  frame, 
and  takes  the  eye  from  the  picture.  Originally  no  frames  were  used  for 
■pictures ;  they  were  painted  on  walls,  &c.  It  should  be  well  considered 
where  the  picture  is  to  be  hung — at  an  Exhibition,  or  on  a  fancy  wall  paper. 
If  for  exhibition,  it  may  fairly  take  its  chance,  but  the  colours  of  wall  paper 
must  be  taken  into  account.  When  finished,  the  picture  should  arrest  and 
■give  satisfaction  to  the  eye ;  it  should  appear  complete,  and  not  give  the  idea 
of  being  abruptly  stopped  or  out  off,  and  the  eye  should  be  entirely  un- 
•conscious  of  mount  or  frame. 

Bath  Fbotograpliic  Society.— March  25,  Mr.  George  F.  Powell  (President) 
•in  the  chair.  — Mr.  George  Normax  gave  his  promised  lecture,  entitled 

A  Trip  to  the  Baltic. 

He  said  the  portion  of  his  trip  from  Bath  to  Scandinavia  need  not  be  dwelt 
•Tipon,  but  he  would  commence  with  the  landing  at  Christiania.  Views  of  the 
harbour  were  shown,  then  the  important  features  of  the  place  were  described 
in  detail,  the  customs  of  the  people,  their  industries,  simple  habits  of  life, 
religious  observances,  pleasures,  educational  work,  and  domestic  architecture, 
&c.  Passing  on  to  Stockholm,  the  lecturer  similarly  treated  his  subject,  the 
•whole  of  his  remarks  being  copiously  illustrated  with  lantern  slides  from 
photographs  he  took  as  opportunities  occurred.  Several  views  of  Cronstadt, 
with  its  practically  impregnable  fortresses,  and  many  Russian  ironclads  were 
■shown,  and  interesting  details  concerning  them  given ;  but  here,  said  the 
lecturer,  photographing  was  strictly  forbidden.  St.  Petersburg  was  next  in 
■order,  and  upon  the  magnificence  of  this  great  capital,  its  fine  churches  with 
immense  pillars  of  granite  and  gilded  towers,  gorgeous  palaces,  shrines, 
theatres,  and  fine  streets,  the  audience  was  well  entertained  with  information 
"the  lecturer  had  been  able  in  his  brief  stay  to  collect.  Journeying  to  Moscow, 
a  still  greater  wealth  of  splendour  was  presented  ;  but  the  illustrations  here, 
as  also  at  St  Petersburg,  were  of  Russian  production,  owing  to  the  stringent 
police  regulations  in  respect  to  touring  photographers.  Upwards  of  eighty 
pictures  in  all  were  displayed  on  the  screen  during  the  delivery  of  the  lecture, 
•which  occupied  nearly  two  hours. 

Leeds  Photographic  Society. — In  consequence"  of  the  Ordinary  Meeting 
falling  due  on  the  day  before  Good  Friday,  it  was  resolved  it  should  be  held  in 
the  Society's  rooms  on  Monday,  March  30,  instead  of  April  2.  Some  of  the 
most  prominent  manufacturers  of  photographic  apparatus  having  sent  down 
"their  latest  productions  for  exhibition  and  criticism,  the  meeting  was  opened 
■with  a  display  of  their  goods  an  hour  earlier  than  usual.  Special  approval  was 
■  shown  of  time  and  instantaneous,  snap-shot,  studio  (a  beautiful  arrangement 
for  silently  obtaining  children's  pictures),  and  focal  plane  shutters,  the  patented 
articles  of  the  Thornton- Pickard  Manufacturing  Company;  also  their  new 
-automatic  tripod.  The  metal  dark  slide  and  dark-slide  adapter  (Edwards's 
patent),  as  well  as  sundry  devices  for  carrying,  exposing,  and  developing  films 
•met  with  a  good  ^hare  of  appreciation.  Amongst  other  articles  worthy  of 
■mention  were  a  bromide  lamp  (Groom's  patent),  a  model  of  an  improved 
sectional  print-washer,  specially  designed  to  keep  prints  or  negative  films  from 
■contact  with  each  other  during  their  clean.«ing  from  chemicals  which  would 
affect  their  permanency.  The  "Zoppo"  shutter  commended  itself  to  the 
admiration  of  the  members  for  its  rearly  means  of  adaptation  to  different- 
■sized  hoods,  and  the  silent  working  of  the  shutter  (a  clever  one  of  the  ever-set 
"type).  One  little  novelty  would  have  commended  itself  to  the  lady  members, 
who,  however,  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence  on  this  occasion,  the  later 
business  of  revision  of  rules,  it  being  suggested,  having  something  to  do  with 
their  non-appearance.  We  refer  to  the  rubber  sensitive  finger  covers.  Over 
"half  an  hour  was  spent  in  amending  the  rules  of  the  Society,  copies  of  which 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  absent  members  in  due  course.  The  event  of  the 
evening,  however,  was  Mr.  J.  H.  Walker's  (ex-Presidjnt)  lecture  on  the 

Photographic  Convention  at  Shrewsbdrt,  1895. 

In  his  opening  remarks  the  lecturer  said  the  great  idea  of  the  age  was  centrali- 
sation. In  business,  in  trusts  (mining  and  otherwise),  they  found  it  and  its 
Tesnlt  in  a  convention — a  coming  together  of  men  whose  minds  were  bent  upon 
■a  common  object.  Now,  men  could  not  meet  without  sooner  or  later  exchang- 
ing experiences.  Book  wisdom  was  not  so  practical  as  actual  experience,  and 
■the  men  one  met  at  photographic  conventions  were  largely  men  of  photographic 


experience  ;  tyros  there  might  be,  fossils  of  prejudice  also,  but  still  you  found 
the  majority  were  men  whose  experience  was  material,  the  result  of  knowledge 
assimilated,  which  had  become  part  of  themselves.  Hints  from  men  like  these 
were  valuable,  and  they  could  not,  therefore,  attend  a  photographic  convention 
and  go  away  no  wiser.  They  derived  ofttimes  very  quickly  the  results  of  a 
year's  labour.  The  Convention  at  Shrewsbury  was  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
Not  from  papers  so  much  as  from  contact  on  excursions,  casual  meetings  with 
notables  in  one  or  other  departments  of  practical  photography,  did  one  benefit, 
and  he  would  like  all  who  heard  him  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  coming  liceds  meeting  for  economical  reasons  as  well  as  others. 
He  hoped  they  should  have  above  200  members  of  convention,  then,  with  a  similar 
number  of  strangers,  the  city  will  break  the  record.  Mr.  C.  M.  Hiyes,  in  the 
St.  Louis  and  Canadian  Photographer  of  last  month,  gave  the  following  recipe 
for  getting  the  greatest  good  out  of  a  convention  :  "Mix  a  little  application 
with  a  vast  deal  of  comprehensive  listening,  add  willingness  to  learn.  When 
this  is  in  the  right  condition,  flavour  it  with  a  determination  to  profit  by  what 
you  hear  and  see."  The  tenth  Convention  was  held  at  Shrewsbury,  the 
previous  ones  being  held  in  London,  Dublin,  Derby,  Birmingham,  Edinburgh, 
Bath,  Plymouth,  Chester,  and  another  town.  What  struck  him  at  Shrewsbury 
was  the  variety  of  the  place  itself,  the  excursions  to  various  places  around 
and  the  amount  of  detailed  arrangement,  which  must  necessarily  have  fallen 
on  the  local  Committee,  far  more  than  would  be  the  lot  of  the  Committee  over 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  preside.  This  multiplicity  of  attractive  show 
places  led  to  the  Conventioners  being  divided  inte  somewhat  small  parties. 
In  the  Leeds  Convention  he  thought  they  would  find  larger  parties  would 
assemble,  simply  because  there  were  fewer  places  in  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood— plenty  of  railway  journoys,  but  few  by  road.  Tfie  Convention 
might  be  looked  upon  as  partly  of  a  business  and  scientific  character,  but  the 
social  element  had,  after  all,  the  strongest  hold  on  the  community.  Fifty  per 
cent,  might  attend  the  business  meetings,  ninety  per  cent,  the  reception,  and 
about  twenty  per  cent,  the  scientific  papers,  the  social  function  being  the 
attractive  feature.  Here  they  witnessed  the  reunion  of  old  friends,  every  one 
doing  their  best  to  make  the  meeting  agreeable.  Sometimes  a  jarring  note 
was  struck,  but  it  only  prepared  the  ear  in  a  Wagnerian  fashion  for  fine 
harmony,  to  say  nothing  of  uproarious  merriment.  While  introductions  went 
on  apace  at  the  meeting-rooms  at  headquarters  hotel  all  day  on  Monday  (such 
introductions  being  obviously  desirable),  still  the  badge  of  membership  was 
always  a  passport  to  free  conversation,  and  it  was  considered  the  proper  thing 
to  wear  the  badge  on  all  occasions  during  the  Convention.  After  detailing  the 
week's  programme  at  Shrewsbury,  the  lecturer  said  he  took  the  opportunity 
the  other  day  of  suggesting  to  Mr.  Ives,  of  Philadelphia  (the  apostle  of  colour 
photography),  how  glad  they  should  all  be  to  see  him  in  Leeds  in  July,  and  he 
said  he  would  try  to  come,  when  he  hopes  to  again  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
his  triple  electric  lantern  for  colour  projection,  as  used  in  his  demonstration 
at  the  Photographic  Club  in  London  on  the  4th  ult.  There  was  a  large  gather- 
ing of  Conventioners  that  evening.  At  the  close  of  his  address,  Mr.  Walker 
further  entertained  his  audience  by  showing,  by  means  of  the  oxyliydrogen 
light,  145  pictures  of  Shrewsbury,  its  inhabitants,  its  surroundings,  and  Con- 
vention -visitors.  Many  of  these  slides  were  of  great  historical  and  archi- 
tectural interest.  Not  a  few  were  contributed  by  Messrs.  Washington  Teas- 
dale,  J.  S.  Teape,  T.  C.  Hepworth,  W.  D.  Welford,  and  Mrs.  Catherine  W. 
Ward,  for  the  loan  of  which  transparencies  the  lecturer  acknowledged  his 
indebtedness. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.— The  first  excursion  of  the 
season  took  place  on  Saturday,  March  28,  when  a  large  party,  including 
several  ladies,  journeyed  to  the  pretty  village  of  Bidston,  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  H.  Holt  Unfortunately,  the  weather  was  all  against  good  results  ; 
but,  in  spite  of  this,  many  good  pictures  were  obtained,  and  the  outing  greatly 
enjoyed. 

Sunderland  FhotograpMc  Association.— This  Association  has,  during  the 
past  month,  made  a  record  for  itself  in  the  number  of  specially  interesting 
meetings  arranged,  all  of  which  have  been  well  attended.  On  the  12th  Mr.  W. 
Parry,  of  Shields,  gave  a  paper  on  the  retouching  of  both  landscape  and 
portrait  negatives.  On  the  18th  a  non-competitive  Exhibition  was  held,  con- 
fined to  members,  when  about  300  prints  were  hung,  besides  albums  and 
stereoscopic  slides.  A  number  of  lantern  slides  were  also  shown  in  the  lime- 
light lantern.    On  the  26th  Mr.  John  Watson,  of  Newcastle,  read  a  paper  on 

Rough-surface  Printing  Papers, 
treating  of  platinotype,  mezzotype,  Venus  paper,  &c.     The  chief  attraction  of 
the  month,  however,  was  the  lecture,  delivered  on  the  31st,  by  Mr.  H.  Snowden 
Ward,  on 

The  ROntoen  X  Rays, 
which  was  listened  to  with  great  delight  by  several  hundreds  of  persons.     At 
the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  a  child  was  brought  which  had  run  a  needle  into 
its  foot.    This  was  successfully  radiographed  by  Mr.  Ward,  the  result  showing 
the  position  of  the  needle. 

Edinburgh  PhotograpWc  Society.— March  26,  Mr.  J.  0.  Oliphant,  and 
afterwards  Mr.  A.  Eddington,  presiding. — This  meeting  is  usually  devoted  to 
the  exhibition  of  lantern  slides,  the  work  of  members,  done  during  the  past 
season,  and  on  this  occasion  about  160  slides  were  shown,  Mr.  James  Patrick 
reading  the  notes  in  connexion  with  them.  The  exhibition  of  slides  being 
over,  Mr,  H.  Snowden  Ward  gave  a  lecture  on 

Radiography. 
Mr.  Ward  showed  the  latest  improvements  which  had  been  made  in  the 
apparatus  used  in  connexion  with  the  New  Photography,  among  others  an 
improvement  which  he  had  himself  made  in  the  form  of  the  vacuum  tube 
employed.  A  number  of  slides  were  shown  to  illustrate  the  lecture,  many 
being  positive,  instead  of  the  usual  negative,  transparencies.  Perhaps  the 
slide  which  attracted  the  most  attention  was  one  made  from  a  photograph 
taken  by  Mr.  Ward  himself,  showing  a  child's  hand  with  a  supplementary 
thumb.  By  means  of  this  photograph  the  doctors  were  enabled  to  decidia 
whether  amputation  was  advisable  or  not 
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April  1,  Monthly  Meeting,  Mr.  J.  Anderson  presiding.— Mr.   J.  Ivbson 
Macadam,  F.R.S.K,  F.I.C,  F.C'.S.,  gave  a  lecture  on 

Light, 
using  the  lantern  [to  illustrate.     After  the  lecture,  for  which  Mr.  Macadam 
was  heartily  thanked,  the  medals  won  at  the  recent  Exhibition  were  presented, 


■  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  ofthspaper.    No  notice  is  take 
of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 


FLUORESCENT   SUBSTANCES  IN  X  EAT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— For  the  last  few  months  I  have  not  been  in  the  fooua  of 
X  rays,  and  consequently  not  familiar  with  all  that  has  been  published  on 
the  subject.  I  note  that  Mr.  Edison  has  been  experimenting  with  various 
substances  to  render  these  mysterious  rays  visible,  and  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded by  the  use  of  a  calcium  preparation.  This  reminds  me  that  about 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  I  suggested  and  published  some  experiments  I 
made  with  luminous  calcium  sulphide  added  to  an  emulsion  of  silver 
bromide,  with  the  view  of  increasing  its  sensitiveness.  This  I  succeeded 
in  doing  to  a  remarkable  degree,  but  diiEciilties  arose  that  seemed  almost 
insurmountable.  The  only  person  I  heard  of  who  took  some  interest  in 
the  process  was  Mr.  T.  Boias,  and  he  suggested  a  vitreous  preparation  of 
the  sulphide,  doubtle.ss  to  prevent  a  chemical  action  between  the  silver 
and  sulphide.  My  object  in  penning  this  is  to  suggest  that  great 
rapidity,  or  some  other  effects,  may  take  place  by  passing  the  X  rays 
through  a  layer  of  the  phosphorescent  calcium  sulphide.— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Monte  Carlo,  April  4,  1890.  A.  I,.  Henderson. 
* 

THE  AKTIGUE  PROCESS. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  last  issue  of  your  Journal,  Mr.  "  Dogberry"  gives  us 
some  interesting  theories  about  the  bichromated  gum  process.  They  are 
but  theories ;  the  whole  discussion  lies  in  a  nutshell. 

Mr.  "  Dogberry  "  allows  that  bichromated  gum  can  give  detail,  but  he 
maintains  that  it  cannot  give  gradation  and  half-tones.  I  maintain  that 
it  can  yield  gradation  and  half-tone  as  well  as  any  other  process. 

I  have  worked  on  this  process  patiently  for  more  than  a  year ;  Mr. 
"  Dogberry  "  has  not.  He  gives  us  theory ;  I  can  talk  from  practice.  He 
can  show  me  text-books,  bat  I  can  show  him  prints,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
do  so,  if  he  will  favour  me  with  his  real  name  and  address. 

I  am  certain  that  this  gentleman,  after  having  seen  properly  developed 
prints  on  properly  coated  paper,  will  go  back  on  his  wholesale  condemna- 
tion, and  allow  that  the  delicate  gradation  of  the  moiree  and  the  delicate 
rounding  of  a  plump  cheek  are  not  forbidden  to  the  worker  of  the  bichro- 
mated gum  process.  If  it  was  forbidden,  nobody  with  the  least  artistic 
feeling  would  either  use  or  advocate  the  process. — I  am,  yours,  &o., 

13,  Rue  Francois  I.,  Paris,  April  6,  1896.  Robert  Demachy. 


KINETOSCOPY  ON  THE  SCREEN. 
To  the  Editors. 

Sib, — I  bavf^  read  the  letter  in  your  issue  of  the  27th  nit.  over  the 
name  R.  W.  Paul,  but  I  decline  to  enter  into  a  wordy  contest  with  him. 
1  will  therefore  content  myself  with  a  few  statements. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  1894,  Mr.  H.  W.  Short  (the  Mr.  S.  of  your 
correspondent's  letter),  who  was  a  constant  visitor  at  my  house,  informed 
me  that  he  knew  a  man  who  was  making  Ediaon  kinetoscopes,  and  who 
would  do  anything  to  get  films,  as  the  Edison  Company  would  only  sell 
films  to  purchasers  of  their  machines.  I  believe  that  no  patents  were 
taken  out  on  the  Edison  machine,  the  Company  relying  on  the  difficulty 
of  the  successful  making  of  films,  and,  as  machines  were  of  no  use  with- 
out films,  they  made  it  a  stipulation  with  the  sale  of  films  that  they  were 
only  to  be  used  with  their  own  machines. 

Mr.  Short  knew  that  I  bad  invented  an  apparatus  for  taking  (or  print- 
ing, the  principle  is  interchangeable)  a  number  of  photographs  in  rapid 
succession,  and  suggested  that,  if  I  were  agreeable,  he  would  introduce 
me  to  his  friend,  who  would  at  his  own  cost  make  any  machine  I 
required,  provided  that  1  would  supply  him  with  films.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
Short  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Paul.  Mr.  Paul  admitted  to  me  that  be  had 
no  idea  how  to  make  such  an  apparatus,  but  that  he  would  work  out  my 
ideas  for  me.  I  accordingly  showed  Mr.  Paul  how  the  thing  could  be 
accomplished,  and  made  sufficient  drawings  to  enable  him  to  work  the 
machine  out.  From  that  date  until  the  machine  was  finished  I  attended 
at  Mr.  Paul's  workshop  every  evening,  modifying  and  superintending  the 
manufacture  of  this  machine.  Mr.  Short  was  only  present  on  rare 
occasions. 

I  showed  Mr.  Short  Mr.  Paul's  letter  in  your  issue  of  the  27th  nit., 
and  he  seemed  very  much  surprised,  and  solemnly  declared  to  me  that 
he  (Mr.  Short)  had  not  the  faintest  idea  how  to  set  about  making  such 


an  apparatus  before  he  saw  my  models  and  drawings,  and  he  was  equally^ 
certain  that  Mr.  Paul  bad  not ;  and,  further,  that  he  (Mr.  Short)  had 
bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  designing  of  the  machine. 

Mr.  Panl's  letter  would  give  your  readers  the  impression  that  a  kind 
of  partnership  existed  between  Paul  and  myself,  and  speaks  of  "  our  first 
saleable  picture." 

The  truth  is  that,  during  the  construction  of  the  machine,  Paul 
spoke  of  patting  a  large  sum  of  money  into  the  manufacture  of  films. 
I  expressed  myself  willing,  under  such  conditions,  to  give  him  a  share  in 
the  venture,  but,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  when  the  machine  was 
finished,  Mr.  Paul  claimed  a  half  share  in  it,  and  this  without  the 
slightest  intention  of  putting  a  sixpence  into  it.  I  very  well  remember 
Mr.  Short's  surprise  at  this  claim  of  Paul's.  I  finally  agreed  to  appoint 
Paul  agent,  Paul  agreeing  to  take  a  minimam  number  of  films.  Later 
on,  Paul  said  he  could  not  sell  the  minimum  number,  and  so  it  became 
necessary  for  me  to  make  other  arrangements,  which  I  accordingly  did, 
having  first  cancelled  the  agreement  with  Paul. 

If  Paul  thinks  that  he  has  any  rights  in  the  boat  race  or  any  other  of 
my  negatives,  I  would  suggest  that  he  makes  copies  of  same  in  any  shape 
or  form,  and  publishes  or  makes  any  use  whatever  of  such  copies ;  we 
will  then  have  an  opportunity  of  deciding  whose  property  they  are. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  only  add  that  Mr.  Paul  has  never  seen  one  of 
my  negatives,  and  has  no  idea,  so*  far  as  I  am  aware,  how  I  print  and 
develop  my  pictures  (my  printing  machine,  which  is  a  special  one,  being 
exclusively  designed  by  myself  and  made  on  my  own  premises),  my 
methods  of  handling  film  being  also  my  own  invention. 

Apologising  fof  trespassing  on  your  space,  but  I  could  not  allow  such  a 
letter  to  pass  without  laying  the  facts  before  you, — I  am,  yours,  Ac, 

BiRT  Acres,  F.R.Met.S.,  F.B.P.S. 


THE  CATHODAL  PLATE. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — We  notice  that  on  page  211  of  your  last  issue  yon  regret 
that  little  has  been  done  in  the  direction  of  providing  a  plate  for  use  with 
the  Rontgen  X  rays.  We  would  therefore  bring  to  your  notice  our 
Cathodal  plate,  which  we  have  specially  manufactured,  and  are  intro- 
ducing for  this  work.  This  plate  is  made  according  to  suggestions  from 
Professor  Oliver  Lodge,  and  we  hope  it  will  greatly  help  the  workers  iiL,. 

this  new  photographic  field We  are,  yours,  etc., 

B.  J.  Edwards  &  Co. 

Tlie  Grove,  Hackney,  London,  April  7,  1896. 


THE  METRIC  SYSTEM  IN  AMERICA. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — With  reference  to  the  above,  you  mention  that   several  • 
attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  metric  system  into  photo- 
graphy, in  this  country,  without  success. 

One  cause  for  this  is  the  inertia  of  the  makers  of  plates,  &o.  For 
myself,  I  will  not  use  grains,  drachms,  and  ounces,  which  convey  no  sense 
of  proportion,  to  my  mind.  On  this  account,  I  have  asked  several  first- 
class  firms  to  print  the  formulse,  which  they  recommend  for  their  plates, 
in  metric  measures.  In  each  case,  the  reply  has  practically  been  that 
they  should  like  the  metric  system  to  be  used  exclusively,  but  that 
there  is  great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  existence  of  weights  and  measures 
on  the  present  system  (or  want  of  system),  and  that  most  photographers 
are  accustomed  to  their  use.  I,  personally,  object  to  being  coerced  into 
using  such  a  jumble  as  the  apothecaries'  weight,  but  should  not  desire  to 
interfere  with  any  one  continuing  to  use  it  if  so  inclined.  I  would  there- 
fore suggest  .that  plate-makers  should  give  their  formula  in  both 
measures,  until  the  demand  for  the  old  method  ceases. 

If  scientific  writers  would  adopt  the  same  plan,  the  value  of  their 
writings  would  be  enhanced. — I  am,  youis,  &c.,       Cbas.  Louis  Hett. 

March  31,  1896. 

» 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  AND  THEIR  ASSISTANTS. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  issue  of  April  3  some  very  sound  advice  is  given 
to  assistants  seeking  employment.  Much  advice  has  been  given — at 
different  times — regarding  specimens ;  but,  may  I  ask,  is  there  no  need  for 
a  word  of  advice  to  masters  ?  or  is  it  a  foregone  conclusion  that  assistants 
are  always  to  blame  ? 

Your  advice  respecting  marking  specimens  and  enclosing  stamps  is  very  ■ 
good,  but  even  there  I  have  found  those,  who  will  not,  even  under  threats, 
restore  the  specimens  sent.  I  think  too  it  would  be  a  boon  to  assistants 
out  of  employment  if  the  advertisements  were  a  little  more  expUcit  of  the 
wants  of  the  advertiser,  and  stated  that  important  item,  the  wages  to  be 
paid,  and,  unless  exceptionally  long,  the  hours  per  day  or  week  to  be 
worked.     In  following  the  situations  vacant  from  week  to  week,  I  often 

notice  such  advertisements  as  "  Wanted permanency  to  suitable 

man ; '  what  kind  of  person  is  wanted  I  cannot  tell,  it  certainly  is  not 
human,  judging  by  the  regularity  some  firms  advertise  the  same  want. 
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"Some  as  regularly  as  the  seasons  have  their  advertisements,  and  always 
-for  permanencies.  Assistants  in  work  would  do  well  to  note  such  firms 
■and  beware. 

^t  Again,  why  should  any  respectable  firm  decline  to  state  name  and 
address?  Often,  and  especially  with  assistants  who  are  married,  the 
distance  to  be  travelled  is  a  matter  of  grave  importance,  and,  had  the 
assistant  known  the  address,  his  specimens  might  not  have  been  sent,  and 
flo saved  that  awful  trouble  of  being  returned. 

To  masters  I  say.  State  what  yon  require,  rate  of  pay  and  working 
faoors,  and  honestly  whether  for  permanency  or  season. 

To  assistants.  Don't  answer,  and  especially  don't  send  specimens  to 
-constant  advertisers  or  advertisements  under  cover,  avoid  all  such,  and 
don't  send  specimens  above  your  average  work ;  your  average  work  is 
wanted,  and  your  average  specimens  are  least  often  stolen  or  "  mixed." 

There  always  will  be  the  unscrupulous  ones  who  will  have  an  assistant 
travel  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  for  two  or  three  months' 
work,  and  assistants  who  over-state  themselves,  and  are  consequently 
-soon  "out"  again  ;  but  much  good  may  be  done  and  trouble  saved  if  those 
wanting  assistants  and  those  requiring  situations,  would  each  state 
-dearly  in  the  first  instance  what  is  required. 

Those  who  act  honestly  and  fairly  are  not  the  ones  to  be  always 
'Changing  or  advertising ;  assistants  in  the  present  condition  of  trade  are 
-only  too  pleased  to  stay  where  they  are  tjreated  respectably. 

Provincial  Operator. 


^n^tDetjES  to  CorrejEf))(inlrmtiS. 

■%*  All  ^natters  intended  Jot  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
meries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
PHOTOaEAPHY,"  2,  York-street,  Covent  Oarden,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

"*,*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  imdertake  to  answer  com- 
munications through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  vxriters  are  given. 

■•,*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs,  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-street, 
Covent  Oarden,  London. 


4'HOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED  ; — 

L.  Varney,  Bridge-street,  Buckingham. —PHotogropA  of  John  Locke  Stratton. 

F.  R.  RobinEOn,  138,  Anerley-road,  8.K. —  Tu'o  PhotogmpJis  of  Ret.  Joseph  Halsey. 

William  J.  Bishop,  15,  MaygroTC-road,  Brondesbury,  N.W. — Photograph  of  Ribbon 

Lightning. 
J,  Horsbnrgh,  131,  Princes-street,  Edinburgh.— Tiro  Porlraits  of  the  Most  Ren. 
Angus  Macdonald,  D.D.,  Roman  Catholic  Avchbishop  of  Scotland. 


Bays. — C.  Richards,  Your  medical  coil  and  battery  are  quite  useless  for 
experiments  in  the  "  New  Photography,"  even  if  you  added  two  more 
cells,  or  even  half  a  dozen  more,  for  that  matter. 

TMocK  Platinotypes.— Suspicious.  The  print  sent  is  not  a  platinotype  but 
a  bromide  print.  If  you  immerse  one  of  the  others  in  a  solution  of 
bichloride  of  mercury,  you  will  find  the  image  will  disappear.  If  it 
were  platinum,  there  would  be  no  change. 

■Yellow  Tones.— S.  Shabman.  If  the  gelatine  prints  sometimes  turn  out  all 
right,  and  at  other  times  they  are  "  yellow,  and  of  a  bilious  colour,"  it 
is  clear  that  the  combined  bath  is  not  in  proper  order.  Why  not  use 
the  sulphocyanide  toning  bath,  and  tone  and  fix  separately  ? 

•Ebpairs.- M.  McE.  If  the  premises  are  held  upon  a  repairing  lease,  the 
tenant  will  have  to  do  the  repairs,  even  if  the  damage  is  not  done  by 
him  or  his  employes.  The  landlord  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  the 
damage  caused  by  mischievous  or  evil-disposed  people  from  the  outside 
— that  is  the  tenant's  affair. 

-COPYINO.— T.  Raynoh.  The  reason  why  you  cannot  get  the  image  sharp 
when  it  is  the  same  size  as  the  original  is  that  the  camera  does  not  ex- 
tend sufficiently  for  the  lens  used.  Either  a  shorter-focus  lens  or  a  longer 
camera  is  necessary.  In  copying  same  size  the  camera  must  extend  to 
double  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  lens. 

s-Photogbaphs  on  China.— W.  Wright  asks  :  "  Can  you  tell  me  the  way  to 
put  photographs  on  china  ?" — The  best  way  is  the  carbon  process. 
Develop  the  picture  on  flexible  support,  and  then  transfer  it  to  the 
china,  which  has  previously  been  coated  with  gelatine  containing  a 
little  chrome  alum.  Any  manual  on  the  carbon  process  will  give 
working  details. 

'Tacky  Varnish.— T.  Handle  y.  As  we  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the 
varnish,  we  cannot  say  why  it  remains  tacky  instead  of  drying  hard. 
Neither  is  it  possible,  without  that  information,  to  say  what  can  be 
added  to  it  to  remedy  the  evil.  The  negatives,"  however,  are  not  spoilt, 
for,  if  the  varnish  be  cleaned  off  with  spirit,  they  can  be  revamished 
with  another  and  harder  varnish. 

'Toning.— E.  F.  Pbale  writes  :  "I  am  glad  to  find  I  can  get  as  good  results 
with  the  separate  solutions  (toning  and  fixing),  which  you  gave  reply  to 
D,  1 1":  a  little  time  back.  I  can  get  better  results  if  I  place  prints  into 
toning  without  washing.  Is  there  any  harm  in  doing  so  ? " — We  certainly 
recommend  the  prints  to  be  thoroughly  washed  before  they  are  put  into 
the  toning  bath,  on  the  score  of  greater  permanency. 


Tax  on  Vehicle. — R.  W.  writes  :  "I  have  two  places  of  business — towns  five 
miles  apart — and  do  a  good  deal  of  outdoor  work.  Last  year  I  started  a 
horse  and  trap  to  help  me  in  the  business" — going  from  town  to  town, 
and  conveying  the  apparatus  for  outdoor  jobs.  It  has  a  cover,  re- 
movable, on  which  my  name  is  painted.  This  year  I  am  taxed  for  it. 
Is  that  legal,  as  I  require  the  horse  and  trap  for  my  business  ?" — If  the 
horse  and  trap  is  used  exclusively  for  business  purposes  and  no  other, 
it  is  exempt ;  but,  if  it  is  occasionally  used  for  pleasure,  it  is  not. 

Cakbon  Printing. — L.  E.  X.  If  the  glass  is  clean,  and  it  is  well  rubbed  over 
with  French  cDalk  before  the  collodion  is  applied,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  stripping  the  pictures  off  when  they  are  dry.  We  imagine, 
from  your  letter,  and  as  you  do  not  care  for  the  high  gloss,  that  you 
have  been  trying  to  strip  them  before  they  are  perfectly  dry.  If  that  is 
so,  it  is  the  cause  of  the  failure.  Let  the  pictures  become  perfectly  dry 
before  they  are  stripped  ;  the  high  glaze  can  be  destroyed  afterwa»ds 
by  simply  putting  them  in  water  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  re-drying 
them. 

Copyright. — Woodbury  Permanent  Photographic  Printing  Co.mpany 
write :  "  Having  some  recollection  of  a  report  of  a  case  in  your 
Journal  in  which  an  operator  claimed  copyright  in  a  negative  made 
by  him  while  in  the  employ  of  some  persons  who  duly  paid  him  for 
the  same,  and  who  was  non-suited  in  his  action,  we  should  feel  obliged 
if  you  could  inform  us  where  we  could  obtain  a  report  of  the  case,  or  one 
of  a  similar  sort." — We  have  no  recollection  of  such  a  case  having  been 
taken  into  Court  Possibly  some  reader  may  be  able  to  give  the 
desired  information. 

Print  Criticism. — Alpha  writes :  "In  your  issue  of  February  7  you  criticised 
some  prints  for  me,  so  I  venture  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  more  prints 
for  criticism  and  advice." — In  reply:  1  and  2.  Fairly  good  studies  of 
river  scenery,  that  would  have  been  improved  by  the  addition  of  suit- 
able clouds.  3.  Poor  in  selection.  4.  A  very  good  study  of  children, 
but,  in  our  humble  opinion,  vignetting  for  groups  is  best  not  attempted. 
This  and  No.  5  would  probably  have  gained  by  being  printed  on  a 
surface  paper.  6.  An  excellent  bit  of  interior  work.  7.  Spoilt  by  the 
vignetting.     8.  Extremely  good. 

Lens,  Style  ok  Portrait. — Foci  puts  the  following  queries:  "1.  What  is 
the  most  suitable  length  of  focus  for  lens  to  take  cabinet  head,  such  as 
frontispiece  in  Almanac  ?  2.  What  is  the  shortest  lens  (focus)  that  it 
is  possible  to  use,  having  an  eye  to  good  results  (artistic)  ?  3.  What  is 
the  style  of  head  known  as  the  Richmond  head  ?" — 1.  "rwelve  to 
thirteen  inches.  2.  This  focus  lens  is  very  suitable  for  cabinet-size 
pictures,  and  one  of  shorter  focus  is  not  to  be  recommended  if  artistic 
pictures  are  desired.  8.  Vignetted  heads,  about  life  size,  slightly 
tinted,  worked  in  the  style  peculiar  to  the  late  Mr.  Richmond. 

Water  Supply.— S.  W.  B.  says  :  "  I  am  a  photographer  in  town,  and  do  the 
printing  in  the  suburbs.  The  house  there  is  a  large  one,  and  is  very 
highly  rated,  and  the  water  rate  is  based  upon  the  rating  of  the  house. 
As  I  use  the  water  for  business  purposes,  can  I  not  compel  the  Company 
to  supply  a  meter,  and  charge  according  to  the  quantity  used  ?" — Yes, 
we  believe  you  can  ;  but  we  should  advise  you  not  to  do  so,  for,  if  you 
did,  you  would  probably  find  your  water  bill  considerably  increased, 
particularly  if  you  wash  the  negatives  and  prints  in  running  water.  We 
strongly  suspect  that,  if  the  Company  knew  that  water  was  used  for 
business  purposes,  they  would  compel  you  to  have  a  meter  and  pay 
accordingly. 

Developing.— J.  B.  Weber  says :  "  I  have  lately  been  using  a  very  slow 
developer  for  snap-shots,  as  recommended  by  various  papers  some  short 
time  ago  (a  very  dilute  pyro  developer),  and  the  negatives  are  pretty 
good,  but  the  gelatine  is  too  much  coloured  yellow  by  the  process.  I 
have  tried  citric  acid,  but  in  vain.  The  negatives  remain  six  to  eight 
hours  in  the  pyro  solution,  and  under-exposed  plates  show  more  details 
than  a  rapid  developer  could  produce.  With  more  exposure,  or  rather 
better  light,  the  negatives  get  a  little  too  dense  or  opaque,  which  is 
made  still  worse  by  the  yeUow  colour  the  gelatine  gets  in  the  bath. 
Can  you  suggest  a  remedy  ?" — Clear  the  negatives  in  a  bdth^of  saturated 
solution  of  alum,  20  ounces  ;  hydrochloric  acid,  1  ounce. 

Line  Drawings  from  Photographs. — Albert  Strauss  says:  "Some  time 
ago  (perhaps  two  years  or  more)  there  appeared  in  your  Journal  a 
short  description  of  a  method  by  which  a  line  drawing  in  Indian  ink 
could  be  obtained  from  a  photograph  on  ordinary  drawing  paper.  "The 
paper  was  salted  and  sensitised,  and  a  print  taken,  which  was  then  gone 
over  with  Indian  ink,  and  afterwards  dissolved  away,  leaving  the  line 
drawing  only.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  for  a  repetition  of  the  paragraph  ? " 
— We  cannot  trace  the  paragraph.  After  having  traced  the  outlines  in 
Indian  ink,  the  remaining  parts  of  the  photograph  may  be  obliterated 
by  converting  them  into  silver  bromide  or  chloride  and  dissolving  out 
in  hypo.  Or  the  image  may  be  simply  bleached  by  means  of  mercuric 
chloride,  which  thus  gives  black  lines  on  a  white  ground. 

Lens— Shutter.— College  asks  :  "  1.  Will  you  kindly  give  me  youradvice  as 
to  a  lens  for  a  hand  camera  ?  I  am  unable  to  decide  between  Dall- 
meyer's  stigmatic,  working  at/-4  focus,  54  inches,  and  a  Zeiss,  working 
at  /-6-3.  I  want  the  lens  for  general  work,  but  principally  landscape 
and  street  scenes.  Does  the  lens  at  /-4  give  as  great  a  depth  of  focus 
as  a  lens  at  f-6'3^  2.  How  short  an  exposure  is  necessary  to  obtain 
street  scenes  that  are  quite  sharp,  showing  no  motion?  3.  Is  the 
Thornton- Pickard  special  instantaneous  shutter  as  rapid  as  any  shutter 
I  can  get,  working  in  front  of  the  lens  ?  Would  yon  recommend  this 
form  of  shutter  ? " — 1.  A  lens  with  an  aperture  of  f-i  will  not  have  the 
same  "  depth  of  focus  "  as  one  with  an  opening  /-6'3.  2.  About  the 
fiftieth  of  a  second  will  give  a  sharp  picture.  3.  Yes.  It  is  a  very 
good  shutter  indeed. 

*»*  Several  answers  to  correspondents,  Editorial  Table,  and  other  communica- 
tions unavoidably  held  over. 
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EX  CATHEDRl, 
It  is  high  time,  we  think,  that  a  protest  should  be  uttered 
against  the  class  of  illustrations  appearing  in  many  publica- 
tions which  depend  on  photography  for  the  means  of  filling 
their  pages  with  pictorial  matter.  It  appears  to  be  the  aim  of 
the  conductors  of  these  publications  to  get  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  line  which  separates  riskiness  of  subject  from  downright 
indecency  without  actually  overstepping  it,  and  they  seemingly 
•experience  no  difficulty  at  all  in  obtaining  negatives  and  half- 
tone blocks  of  subjects,  the  one  and  only  effect  of  which  can  be 
to  pander  to  and  gratify  the  depraved  appetites  of  the  un- 
cleanly and  prui-ieut-minded  patrons  of  the  cheap  bookstall. 

*  •»  » 

That  third-rate  music-hall  artists,  theatrical  chorus  girls, 
and  vain  females  of  that  kind  should  freely  accord  photo- 
graphers the  "privilege"  of  photographing  them,  and  pose, 
suggestively  and  scantily  garbed,  before  the  camera,  with  the 
certain  knowledge  that  the  resulting  "  picture  "  is  to  be  circu- 
lated broadcast  throughout  the  land,  is  indeed  pitiful  to 
contemplate ;  but  we  are  less  sorry  for  these  coarse-minded 
libels  on  their  sex  than  for  the  photographers  and  journalists 


to  whom  the  conception  and  execution  of  such  deplorable 
examples  of  modem  illustrations  are  due.  Nowadays,  for  a 
penny,  the  youth  may  obtain  across  the  counter  of  a  respect- 
able bookseller's  shop  a  number  of  "  photographs  "  of  vulgar 
actresses,  vulgarly  posed  and  vulgarly  attired,  which  in  former 
times  would,  happily,  have  cost  much  more,  and,  as  a  rule, 
were  only  obtainable  in  the  restricted  market  of  Holywell- 
street.  Strand.  These  productions,  moreover,  have  not  even 
the  saving  feature  of  being  artistic  in  arrangement  or  treat- 
ment ;  they  offend  against  the  moral  and  aesthetic  sentiments, 
and  rest  their  raison-d'-etre  solely  on  their  close  proximity  to 
indecency.  Even  on  the  comparatively  low  ground  of  the 
considerations  due  to  and  demanded  by  public  propriety,  we 
are  confident  that  no  sensible  man  of  the  world  will  quarrel 
with  our  objection  to  the  publications  we  are  alluding  to,  and 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  particularise. 


We  are  sorry  that  the  beautiful  art  of  photography  should 
be  prostituted  in  this  manner.  The  remorseless  fidelity  of  the 
lens  and  dry  plate  confers  upon  such  illustrations  a  degree  of 
unmitigated  realism  which  a  draughtsman  (and  some  members 
of  this  class  of  artists  are  just  now,  in  certain  papers,  sailing 
dangerously  near  the  wind)  would  tone  down  or  avoid.  That 
one  of  the  papers  we  have  in  mind  will  ere  long  give  publicity 
to  a  half-tone  phototype  which  results  in  a  prosecution,  is  our 
aspiration,  for  then,  probably,  a  check  will  be  given  to  the 
dissemination  of  the  class  of  illustration  we  are  referring  to, 
and  the  reproach,  that  photography  and  photographers  are 
responsible  for  the  production  of  pictures  that  are  only  pub- 
lished by  reason  of  their  offensiveness  and  vulgarity,  will  no 
longer  hold  good. 

Thb  Annual  Conference  of  the  Camera  Club  will  open  on  the 
27th  inst.  Besides  Captain  Abney,  the  President,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  Lord  Rayleigh,  Mr.  Bothamley,  Mr.  Chapman 
Jones,  Mr.  Pringle,  Dr.  Eder,  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton,  and  Professor 
Norman  Lockyer  will  take  part  in  the  proceedings.  We  learn 
from  the  Club  Journal  that  apparatus  for  work  with  the 
Rontgen  rays  is  at  the  disposal  of  members  on  the  Club's 
premises.  "It  is  also  nothing  but  right,"  says  the  Journal 
with  delicious  complacency,  "  that  the  leading  photographic 
Club  in  the  world  should  show  the  way  in  matters  of  thia 
kind." 
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The  new  season's  Handbook  of  Imperial  Platet,  Papers,  and 
Films  has  been  sent  us  by  the  Imperial  Dry  Plate  Company  of 
Cricklewood.  Useful  information  and  hints  with  regard  to  the 
manipulation  of  the  Company's  sensitive  preparations  are 
given ;  and  there  are  three  articles,  one  by  the  Rev.  F.  C. 
Lambert,  on  "  Outdoor  Photography ;"  a  second  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
Wall,  on  "Hints  for  the  Dark  Room  ;"  and  a  third  by  Dr. 
Acworth,  on  "  The  Choice  of  Developers."  We  have  read  all 
three  articles  with  great  pleasure,  for  they   are   pithy   and 

praotiaL 

#  *  * 

A  WELL- KNOWN  professional  photographer,  who  was  recently 
sojourning  in  Belgium,  wrote  us  from  there  that  he  came 
across  a  photographer  working  a  12x10  snap-shot  camera 
(very  light),  made  by  Loman,  of  Amsterdam.  It  was  focussed 
by  means  of  a  reflector  somewhat  like  the  Vanneck,  so  that  the 
picture  could  be  seen  until  the  instant  of  exposure.  He  was 
using  a  Goerz  lens,  working  at /-1 6.  We  have  been  for  some 
time  expecting  a  development  in  the  size  of  hand  cameras,  but 
we  scarcely  anticipated  j  et  a  while  hearing  that  one  of  such 
comparatively  mammoth  dimensions  as   12  x  10  would  come 

into  use. 

♦  ♦  * 

Mr.  F.  K.  Hurman,  of  2,  St.  Nicholas-buildings,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  informs  us  that  the  partnership  heretofore  subsist- 
ing between  Mr.  E.  W.  A.  Schumann  and  himself  has  been 
dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  as  and  from  March  28  last.  The 
business  will  in  future  be  carried  on  by  Mr.  Hurman  alone. 


The  Britannia  Works  Company  send  us  two  neatly  got-up 
and  instructive  little  pamphlets  relating  to  the  use  of  P.  0.  P.  and 
the  prices  of  their  plates  and  films,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
make  the  following  remarks  with  reference  to  the  suggestion 
of  a  photographer,  which  we  noted  last  week,  concerning  the 
provision  of  P.  0.  P.  cut  to  four  inches  by  five  and  a  half 
inches.  Our  correspondent  will  see  from  the  Company's  letter 
that  his  wants  have  been  anticipated  :  "  Will  you  allow  us 
to  point  out  to  a  '  Practical  Photographer '  that  we  have  listed 
and  sold  the  size  he  names,  with  other  professional  sizes,  for 
the  last  four  years.  Further,  as  you  will  see  by  our  price-list, 
we  pack  all  sizes,  in  gross  boxes,  for  professional  use,  at 
popular  prices.  If  jour  correspondent  will  write  to  us  on  a 
postcard,  we  shall  be  happy  to  give  him  full  particulars." 


A  FRIEND  in  New  York  has  favoured  us  with  some  copies  of 
the  JVew  York  Journal,  which  waxes  eloquent  over  Edison's 
"  greatest  gift  to  science."  It  is  to  be  a  gift  to  the  scientific 
fraternity,  we  are  informed,  and  the  great  genius,  with  marvel- 
lous magnanimity,  not  only  declines  to  secure  a  patent  for  his 
invention,  but  he  has  given  the  right  to  manufacture  it  to  a 
former  employe.  This  "  invention  "  is,  of  course,  the  fluoro- 
scope.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Edison's  fortunate  employe  will  not 
have  causa  to  set  no  higher  value  on  his  acquisition  than  that 
usually  bestowed  on  most  things  obtained  at  the  same  rate  of 
payment.  It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  indiscriminate  and 
unearned  adulation  of  our  New  York  contemporary  to  the 
admirable  paper  by  Mr.  Herbert  Jackson  that  appears  in 
the  Chemical  Newa,  of  March  27,  wherein  that  gentleman 
modestly  narrates  his  experiments  with  several  of  some  three 


hundred  trubsfances  he  has  been  experimenting  with  for  two- 
years  in  connexion  with  the  examination  of  opaque  objects 
through  which  the  radiations  from  excited  Crookes'  tubes  are 
allowed  to  pass.  Mr.  Edison  is  to  be  felicitated  on  his  con- 
descension in  abstaining  from  patenting  his  invention. 


PRISON  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Some  time  ago  we  commented  upon  a  new  regulation  that  was 
made  with  regard  to  the  photographing  of  prisoners.  The- 
regulation  is  now  in  force,  and  each  prisoner  is  photographed 
in  two  positions  on  the  same  plate,  one  a  direct  profile  and 
the  other  a  direct  full  face,  with  the  hands  spread  out  on  the 
front  of  the  chest.  These  are  the  regulation  positions,  and  the 
operator  has  no  option  in  the  matter.  Why  these  set  poses- 
were  adopted  is  because  the  powers  that  be  at  New  Scotland 
Yard  think  that  these  views  of  the  face  afford  a  better  means 
of  identification  than  any  others.  Experienced  portrait  photo- 
graphers, with  some  features,  would,  nevertheless,  think  other- 
wise. 

Police  photography,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  portraits  that 
are  sometimes  shown  at  the  police  stations  of  persons  "  wanted," 
is  capable  of  considerable  improvement.  The  portraits  are 
printed  from  process  blocks,  together  with  the  letterpress 
description  of  the  culprits  ;  but,  however  good  the  blocks  may 
have  been,  they  are  completely  ruined,  as  many  other  blocks- 
are,  in  the  printing  and  by  the  paper  employed,  which  seems 
to  be  of  the  commonest  description.  Even  that  is  made  worse- 
in  some  of  the  examples  we  have  seen  through  the  printing 
being  done  on  the  back — the  web  side— of  the  paper;  indted, 
some  of  the  prints  are  mere  blotches,  and,  instecd,  of  aiding  the 
police,  they  are  quite  as  likely  to  mislead  them. 

Portrait- process  blocks  always  require  careful  printing  on- 
suitable  paper,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be- 
so  dealt  with,  except  the  cost.  That  need  not,  however,  be 
greatly  increased,  as  the  portraits  are  but  small,  and  they 
might  be  printed  separately  on  good  paper  and  mounted  oa 
the  printed  bill  afterwards.  An  objection  might  be  raised  to 
that  on  account  of  a  risk  of  the  portrait  coming  off  if  exposed 
in  wet  weather.  This  can,  however,  be  avoided  by  employing 
an  insoluble  cement,  such  as  glue  containing  a  little  chrome 
alum  or  bichromate  of  potash,  which  would  be  rendered 
insoluble  by  exposure  to  light,  or  by  a  little  formalin. 


Stereoscopic  Sclographa. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  MM.  A.  Imbert  and  H.  Bertin-Sands- 
exhibited  stereoscopic  photographs  obtained  by  the  Rontgen  rays. 


Invisible  Badiations.  —  M.  H.  Becquerel  continues  his 
researches  in  this  obscure  phase  of  -what,  perhaps,  may  be  termed 
light.  We  have,  on  a  previous  occasion,  described  the  effects  of 
radiations  from  artificial  hexagonal  blends  that  he  had  observed  j 
but  in  his  more  recent  communications  to  the  Academy  he  has 
found,  and  M.  Trovat  has  had  a  similar  experience,  that  this  body, 
which  at  first  emitted  most  powerful  rajs,  capable  of  readily  passing 
through  opaque  bodies,  gradually  loses  its  power,  and,  after  a  series 
of  excitations,  gradually  becomes  inert  and  incapable  of  emitting 
any  actinic  radiation  whatever. 

Other  Phospborescent  Bodies. — M.  Becquerel  finds  that 
this  radiation  is  of  a  peculiar  nature,  for  the  rays  from  phosphorescing 
calcium  sulphide,  for  instance,  were  powerless  to  pass  through  opaqua 
substances. 
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ZnTislble    Actlnlo    Radiations     from    Vranlum. — 

M.  Becquerel's  most  interesting  work,  however,  is  perhaps  hia  in- 
Testigations  upon  the  emission  from  uranium  compounds.  He  finds 
the  permanence  of  these  radiations  is  prodigious.  Kept  in  the  dark 
for  fifteen  days,  free  from  any  radiations  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge,  he  yet  found  the  original  emission  power  reduced  in 
but  the  slightest  degree.  He  considers  the  phenomena  to  be  one  of 
■invisible  phosphorescence,  if  such  a  term  be  not  a  misnomer.  It  is 
not  all  of  the  uranium  salts  that  fluoresce  or  phosphoresce.  The 
:green  uranous  salts  which  he  is  working  with  exhibit  neither 
phenomenon,  though  they  act  strongly  upon  the  photographic  plate 
through  opaque  obstacles.  One  very  remarkable  effect  was  obtained 
with  some  uranium  nitrate,  the  phosphorescence  of  which  disappears 
-when  the  salt  is  heated  or  melted  in  its  own  water  of  crystallisation. 
Some  of  this  he  melted,  and  allowed  to  crystallise  in  the  dark,  yet, 
when  placed  over  a  plate  covered  by  thick  opaque  paper,  it  acted  as 
powerfully  as  crystals  recently  rendered  active  by  light. 


He  finds  the  relative  opacity  of  bodies  to  the  rays  emitted  to  be 
very  different  from  the  Riintg^'n  rays.  For  example,  with  a  thick- 
ness of  two  millimetres,  water  was  very  transparent,  solutions  of 
copper  nitrate,  gold  chloride,  uranium  nitrate,  chlorophyll  solutions 
•only  moderately  so,  uranium  glass  was  opaque,  and  aluminium  sheet 
sparingly  transparent.  Tin  was  more  opaque,  and  cobalt  blue  glass 
more  opaque  than  any  of  the  metals.  Also  again,  unlike  the  Rontgen 
rays,  he  was  able  to  obtain  refraction.  He  placed  some  uranium 
nitrate  crystals  in  a  short  tube  attached  near  to  the  edge  of  a  prism, 
then  developed  the  plate  (it  could  not  be  said  to  be  the  image), 
whereupon  he  found  a  distinct  trace  of  a  line  indicating  the  edge  of 
the  prism,  and  a  diffused  effect  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  in 
the  place  where,  if  the  rays  had  been  refracted,  it  might  be  expected 
that  the  position  they  deviated  to  would  be  situated.  Refraction 
was  thus  clearly  shown. 

SXeteorologrlcal  Predictions  up  to  Sate. — We  are  al^ 

familiar  with  the  daily,  weather  forecasts  which  we  hunt  for  in  the 
pages  of  our  daily  papers,  where  they  appear  with  regular  irregularity 
as  to  position  ;  but  the  Americans  are  about  to  introduce  something 
far  in  advance  as  to  ready  reference.  We  read  that  in  a  few  weeks' 
time  the  stamper  used  at  Washington  for  cancelling  the  postage 
stamps  of  letters,  &c.,  in  transit — which  will,  of  course,  be  changed 
daily — will  impress  upon  the  stamp  the  weather  forecast  for  the  day, 
80  that,  instead  of  the  irritating  search  in  the  newspaper  columns, 
the  anxious  searcher  after  meteorological  vaticination  will  merely  have 
to  look  at  his  morning's  correspondence  to  find  all  he  requires. 


Hew  Source  of  Platinum.— The  pretarious  nature  of  the 
supply  of  platinum  was  well  shown  a  year  or<two  ago,  when  a  small 
combination  was  able  to  "bull"  the  price  of  this  metal,  till  from  a 
sum  below  30«.  an  ounce  it  rose  by  leaps  and  bounds  almost  to  the 
value  of  gold.  It  will  therefore  be  good  news  to  photographers 
that  a  new  source  of  supply  has  been  discovered  of  such  large  area 
that  it  may  fairly  be  expected  to  bring  down  the  price  to  a  level 
never  before  reached.  We  read  that  in  New  South  Wales  a  bed  of 
platiniferous  lead  over  a  mile  long  has  been  discovered.  It  has  been 
known  for  some  time  past  that  the  metal  was  to  be  found,  but  it  had 
■not  been  properly  worked.  It  is  stated  that  the  platinum  is  to  be 
,  present  to  the  large  extent  of  75  per  cent. 


Another  Big*  Telescope. — These  monster  instruments  appear 
to  be  part  of  the  scientific  achievements  distinguishing  the  end  of 
the  century,  and  we  are  promised  the  advent  of  a  new  one  under 
novel  conditions  of  introduction.  Hitherto,  a  princely  benefactor 
has  been  the  inspiring  genius  of  their  creation,  but  in  this  new 
telescope  the  fees  of  visitors  are  looked  to,  to  take  the  place  of 
millionaire  donors.  At  the  Berlin  Exposition,  which  is  to  open 
next  month,  and  continue  for  five  months,  it  is  proposed  to  exhibit 
in  the  rough  one  of  the  enormous  objectives  which  has  been  success- 
fully cast  by  Dr.  Schott,  and  it  is  expected  that  enough  money  will 


be  raised  to  enable  this  glass  to  be  purchased  and  polished.  The 
instrument  is  partly  completed,  but  the  largest  objective,  110  centi- 
metres in  diameter,  has  to  be  paid  for  and  polished.  The  mounting 
is  arranged  for  the  use  of  two  separate  objectives,  the  one  already 
finished  designed  for  precise  visual  work,  and  the  other,  of  larger 
area  and  shorter  focus,  for  photographic. 


ForthoomlniT  Sale  of  Old  masters.— The  StandarcTs 
German  correspondent  says  that  one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
paintings  in  Berlin  is  to  be  disposed  of  by  auction  at  Cologne  on  the 
28th  and  29th  inst.  It  consists  of  some  two  hundred  and  twenty 
pictures  by  old  Italian,  German,  and  Dutch  misters,  a  good  many  of 
them  being  masterpieces.  Amongst  the  works  are  Vandyke's 
portrait  of  Charles  the  First  of  England,  formerly  the  property  of 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton;  Rembrandt's  celebrated  large  landscape, 
with  Judah  and  Thamar;  Paolo  Veronese's  Catarina  Comaro  handiny 
the  Crown  of  Cyprus  to  the  Doge  of  Venice;  Titian's  St.  Agnes,  &c. 
It  is  mentioned  that  hardly  one  of  the  great  Dutch  masters  is 
missing  in  the  catalogue.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  any  of  this 
collection  will  find  a  home  in  this  country.  Not  a  few  of  them,  we 
expect,  if  they  leave  Germany,  will  go  to  America,  as  wealthy 
Americans  have  been  large  purchasers  of  old  masters  during  the 
past  few  years. 

Colour  of  Negratlves  and  Hetouchlng-.— A  not  unim- 
portant point  in  connexion  with  the  colour  of  negatives,  more 
especially  portrait  negatives,  was  touched  upon  at  one  of  the  recent 
meetings  of  the  Photographic  Club,  namely  the  advantage  it  was  to 
the  retoucher  to  have  the  negative  of  the  same  colour  as  that  of  the 
pencil  to  be  employed  in  working  it  up.  If  the  negative  is  stained 
yellow,  for  example,  the  retouching  will  be  of  a  different  colour 
from  that  of  the  image,  and  will  have  a  different  printing  value,  and 
in  this  way  many  retouchers,  of  unlimited  experience,  get  misled  in 
their  work,  the  result  being  that  the  retouching  shows  very  con- 
spicuously in  the  finished  print,  which  was  not  anticipated  by  the 
artist.  It  is  a  little  surprising  that  this  subject  has  not,  before  now, 
gained  greater  prominence  than  it  has  done.  It  just  occurs  to  us 
that,  if  the  negatives  are  not  made  the  colour  of  the  pencU, 
pencils  can  be  made  the  different  colours  of  negatives  merely  by  the 
use  of  suitable  pigments ;  but  whether  the  pencil-makers  would  con- 
sider the  business  worth  their  consideration  is  another  matter. 


Variations  In  Pyrog-alllc  Add Mr.  Cadett  is  reported 

to  have  made  a  very  important  statement  at  the  Photographic  Club 
the  other  evening.  It  was  that  in  plate  speed  testing  with  recent 
samples  of  pyro  he  had  found  the  speed  of  plates  three  times  as 
fast  as  with  the  Hurler  &  Driffield  standard  development,  and 
this  led  him  to  suspect  that  the  makers  of  pyrogallic  acid  might 
be  mixing  with  it  one  of  the  newer  developers,  such  as  metol, 
or  in  some  other  way  varying  it.  He  further  said :  "  In  any  case, 
he  noted  the  fact  that,  with  some  makes,  or,  rather,  with  some 
batches  of  pyrogallic  acid,  he  got  higher  speed  results  than  with 
others."  This  may  possibly  account  for  some  of  the  discrepancies  of 
the  relative  speed  of  the  same  brands  of  plates  at  various  times  in 
the  hands  of  different  workers.  It  also  shows,  as  Mr.  Cowan  pointed 
out,  that  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Royal  Photographic  Society 
was  right  in  agreeing  that  the  only  correct  method  of  speed  deter- 
mination was  that  one  which  tested  the  plates  with  the  particular 
developer  with  which  they  were  to  be  used.  Ergo  Messrs.  Hurter  & 
Driffield  were  entirely  wrong  in  saying  that  all  developers  gave  the 
same  speed  readings. 

An  Amuslngr  Reply.— Last  week  we  alluded  to  the  amusing 
photographic  queries  and  answers  that  often  appear  in  an  evening 
contemporary.  In  reply  to  the  query,  "  What  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  way  to  develop  an  ordinary  negative?"  a  writer  says  he 
has  used  the  following  for  years :  "  Washing  soda  (lumps),  2^  ozs.; 
sulphate  of  soda,  2i  ozs. ;  bromide  of  potassium,  20  grs. ;  hot  water, 
30  ozs.  When  cold,  decant  clear  for  use.  To  develop,  take  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  plate  well  in  developing  glass,  and  add  pyrogallic 
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acid  enough  to  cover  a  gizpence.  Stir  with  &  glass  rod,  and  pour  on 
the  plate.  Don't  hurry  it ;  it  is  sure  to  come.  Let  it  come  out  till 
all  details  are  well  out,  and  add  more  pyro  till  you  can  hardly  discern 
the  subject  in  safe  dark  ruby  light.  Wash  slightly,  and  fix  in  hypo- 
phosphate  of  soda,  4  ozs. ;  water,  10  ozs. ;  and  clear  in  alum  bath 
^  oz.  to  6  ozs.,  or  7  ozs.  of  water."  The  italics  are  ours.  No  size  of 
plate  is  mentioned  for  the  sixpence  measure  of  pjrro ;  so,  presumably, 
it  will  be  the  right  quantity  for  any  size  plate.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  the  learner  has  succeeded  with  the  formula 
and  instructions,  also  to  see  the  negatives  of  the  gentleman  who  has 
used  it  for  years,  especially  as  they  are  fixed  with  hypophosphate  of 
soda. 

♦ 

HALF-TONE  SCREENS  BY  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
L 
Fbom  a  theoretical  point  of  view  the  reproduction  of  half-tone  screens 
by  photographic  means,  when  a  good  original  is  available,  is  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  ease,  involving  only  the  ability  to  work  with  average 
cleanness  and  skill ;  but,  when  the  process  is  put  into  practice,  it  does 
not,  at  the  outset,  turn  out  to  be  quite  such  easy  work  as  it  would 
seem  in  theory,  and,  in  fact,  to  one  who  has  had  no  previous 
experience  in  similar  work,  the  first  attempts  will,  no  doubt,  prove  to 
be  complete  failures. 

It  may  be  asked,  in  view  of  the  perfection  to  which  modern 
diamond-ruled  screens  have  been  brought  and  their  comparative 
cheapness,  what  inducement  there  is  to  resort  to  photographic  re- 
productions. Of  course,  for  all  ordinary  purposes  and  where  an 
original  screen  is  already  available,  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  photo- 
graphic substitute,  but  it  is  only  in  large  establishments  and  where 
unlimited  capital  is  available  that  there  can  be  any  great  choice  of 
"  rulings  "  to  suit  different  subjects.  It  may  be  that  to  produce  the 
best  result  a  slightly  coarser  or  finer  screen  may  be  desirable  or  one 
in  which  the  ratio  betweeen  black  and  white  is  different,  but  to  pro- 
vide a  complete  collection  of  ruled  screens  would  be  a  very  costly 
matter,  whereas  to  produce  them  as  required  by  photographic  means 
is  not  only  possible,  but  costs  no  more  than  the  price  of  the  materials. 

As  to  the  means  to  be  employed,  I  fancy  there  can  be  no  two 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  preference  for  collodion  over  gelatine 
films.  Though  for  ordinary  process  purposes  it  may  be,  to  a  great 
extent,  a  matter  of  taste  whether  collodion  or  gelatine  plates  are  the 
more  suitable,  I  think  for  actual  screen  purposes  the  greater  trans- 
parency and  freedom  from  colour  of  collodion  give  it  an  enormous 
advantage  over  gelatine.  Indeed,  I  have  never  succeeded  even  with 
specially  prepared  gelatine  films  in  obtaining  a  screen  that  was 
capable  of  use  in  the  camera,  whereas  with  collodion  the  clearness 
and  transparency  are  equal  to  diamond  rulings. 

The  choice,  then,  rests  between  wet  and  dry-collodion  plates,  and 
between  the  bath  and  emulsions.  Although,  no  doubt,  many  old 
wet-plate  workers  will  prefer  to  rely  upon  the  bath  and  wet 
collodion,  I  think  it  can  be  shown  that,  for  many  reasons,  a  dry  film 
is  preferable  to  a  wet  one ;  but,  if  only  for  the  greater  cleanliness  in 
working,  and  the  greater  ease  with  which  a  dry  film  free  from 
minute  defects  can  be  prepared,  the  latter  will  recommend  itself; 
besides  which,  the  dry  plate  can  be  used  in  absolute  contact  with  the 
screen  if  necessary.  As  to  the  choice  between  the  bath  and  emulsion, 
that  is  only  regulated  by  mechanical  conditions.  If  an  emulsion  is 
at  hand  that  will  give  a  film  of  the  needful  uniformity,  that  is  free 
from  structure  of  any  kind,  and  more  particularly  from  mottling 
and  similar  unevennees  in  coating,  then  the  emulsion  film  will  be 
quite  as  good  as  one  prepared  in  the  bath ;  but  I  expect  the  average 
photographer  will  find  it  far  easier  to  prepare  a  film  possessing  the 
requisite  qualities  by  sensitising  in  the  bath  than  by  any  form  of 
emulsion.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  collodion  emulsion  is  not 
suited  to  the  purpose,  but  simply  that,  in  unaccustomed  hands,  the 
bath  method  presents  fewer  difficulties. 

For  the  purpose  in  question,  everything  depends  upon  the  perfect 
evenness  and  uniformity  of  the  film,  and  it  is  clearly  far  easier  to 
prepare  a  structureless  and  perfectly  even  film  of  collodion  than 
of  emulsion,  since  the  mere  presence  of  the  particles  of  silver  bromide 
in  the  latter  tend  to  militate  against  its  even  flowing  and  setting. 
The  collodion,  on  the  other  hand,  unloaded  as  it  is,  either  with 


insoluble  silver  salts,  or  with  water  used  in  the  p^cess  of  niixing, 
flows  perfectly  smoothly,  and  sets  evenly,  after  which  the  formation 
of  the  sensitive  salt  in  a  perfectly  homogeneous  form,  presents  no- 
difficulties,  assuming,  of  course,  that  the  collodion  in  the  first  place- 
is  not  over-salted. 

If  the  films  are  to  be  used  dry,  for  reasons  that  will  he  obvious  to- 
every  collodion  worker,  the  salting  of  the  ccdlodion  will  be  better  if 
it  consist  principally  of  bromide,  or  perhaps,  for  a  reason  I  shall 
mention,  solely  of  bromide.  The  dry  films  will,  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases,  be  developed  by  the  alkaline  method,  for  which  iodide  of 
silver  has  little,  if  any,  value ;  but  the  presence  of  at  least  a  small 
proportion  of  iodide  in  the  film  adds  not  only  to  the  cleanness  of 
working,  but  gives  a  colour  and  "  body  "  that  materially  assist  in 
preventing  halation  in  any  form.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  quite- 
possible  to  prepare  a  film  of  pure  bromide  that  shall  possess  sufficient 
density  to  be  quite  free  from  danger  from  this  source,^and  that  wilt 
also  be  available  for  use  where  the  "reversal"  method  is  to  be- 
adopted,  as  for  making  a  cross- line  reproduction  in  a  single  operation. 
I  do  not  know  that  the  presence  of  a  small  proportion  of  iodid» 
would  exert  any  absolutely  injurious  effect  in  a  film  to  be  so  em- 
ployed ;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  would  not  be  an  advantage,  and,  as  the 
simple  bromide  Sim  is  just  as  easy  to  work,  it  may  as  well  be- 
omitted. 

Assuming  a  simple  bromised  collodion  to  be  used,  the  salting  may- 
consist  of  six  grains  of  bromide  of  cadmium  and  two  grains  of 
bromide  of  ammonium  to  each  ounce  of  plain  collodion.  The  latter 
may  he  any  ordinary  wet-plate  collodion,  the  only  difference  being- 
in  the  salting.  This  should  be  kept  at  least  a  fortnight  before  use, 
but  will  be  better  after  some  weeks.  The  solvents  should  be  of  the 
best  quality,  both  as  regards  purity  and  strength.  The  bath  should 
not  be  of  lower  strength  than  forty-five  grains  to  the  ounce,  andf 
may  with  advantage  be  increased  to  sixty  grains.  Although  with 
bromo-iodised  collodion  the  latter  would  be  injuriously  strong,  it  is- 
not  so  with  a  fairly  strongly  bromised  collodion,  which  absolutely 
requires  a  stronger  bath.  If  the  collodion  given  above  be  sensitised 
in  an  ordinary  thirty  or  thirty-five-grain  bath,  the  film  will  be  thin 
and  transparent,  no  matter  what  length  of  immersion  is  given ;  but 
with  a  stronger  bath,  a  three  or  four  minutes'  dipping  will  give  a* 
rich,  creamy,  and  almost  opaque  film  of  great  sensitiveness.  The 
bath  should  be  very  faintly  acidified  withnitric  acid,  and,  if  "sunned  " 
for  a  day  or  two  before  adding  the  acid,  will  be  none  the  worse  in. 
working. 

Although  three  or  four  minutes  suffice  to  produce  a  rich,  creamy 
film,  it  is  just  as  well  to  give  a  little  longer.  Upon  removal  fromr 
the  bath,  the  plate  must  be  well  drained,  in  order  to  save  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  strong  silver  solution,  and  is  then  transferred  to  a 
dish  of  distilled  or  boiled  rain  water,  and  thence  into  successive 
changes  of  ordinary. water,  until  every  trace  of  free  silver  has  been, 
removed.  The  perfect  removal  of  the  free  silver  is  especially  neces- 
sary if  a  "preservative"  of  tannin,  pyro,  or  gallic  acid;  be  used,  but 
otherwise  it  is  not  so  essential  as  in  the  days  of  dry  plates,  that  had! 
to  be  kept  for  any  considerable  time.  It  is  better,  however,  to  err 
on  the  side  of  care  than  ia  the  other  direction^ 

Before  drying  the  film,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  some  "  preserva- 
tive" or  "organifier,"  that  is,  a  solution  of  a  gummy  character,, 
which  serves  the  double  purpose  of  filling  the  pores  of  the  collodion, 
film  with  soluble  matter,  that  prevents  its  drying  up  into  an  im- 
pervious skin,  and  of  conferring  certain  organic  properties  on  the- 
sensitive  salt,  that  assist  in  giving  density  to  the  image.  This  pre- 
servative may  consist  of  almost  anything  of  a  gummy  or  saccharine 
nature,  and  for  our  present  purpose,  as  extreme  sensitiveness  is  not. 
a  necessity,  the  choice  is  easily  made.  Nothing  answers  better  than 
an  infusion  of  ordinary  tea  or  coffee,  just  as  made  for  drinking  pur- 
poses, only  omitting  the  milk.  A  ten-grain  solution  of  tannin,  or  a 
two-grain  solution  of  pyro,  may  also  be  used  when  a  "  chemical "" 
preservative  is  preferred,  but,  for  general  convenience,  the  tea  or 
coffee  will  answer  every  purpose.  W.  B,  Bolton. 


EASTEB  IN  EAST  ANGLIA. 
Tbe  toy  railway  Irom  Halesworth  to  Soutbwold  deposited  a  friend  andi 
ourselves  at  the  station  ot  the  last  named  town  at  dusk  on.  the  evening. 
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before  Good  Friday,  and  willing  hands  having  taken  oharge  of  our 
photographic  appiratus  and  other  belongingB,  it  was  not  long  before  we 
were  comfortably  installed  in  the  peaceful  hamlet,  which  is  perched 
upon  the  cliffs  that  look  out  upon  the  German  Ocean  from  the  eaeternmogt 
boundary  of  the  county  of  Suffolk. 

To  the  intense  charm  of  its  rcposefnl  lethargy  Southwold  adds  many 
other  attractions  for  the  wearied  town  worker.  If  its  architectural 
features,  with  the  single  exception  of  its  imposing  church,  reflect  no 
lustre  upon  antiquity,  it  possesses  the  unique  advantages  of  having 
in  a  marked  and  welcome  degree  escaped  the  advertising  adorn- 
ments of  pill  and  ointment-makers,  of  being  looked  upon  as  beyond 
reclamation  by  the  Salvation  Army,  of  being  left  severely  alone  by  the 
day  excursionist  and  the  excitement  seeker.  People  go  to  Southwold  to 
play  golf,  to  indulge  in  the  sweetness  of  doing  nothing,  to  escape  the 
irresistible  distractions  of  less  inaccessible  and  more  pretentious  water- 
ing places. 

Many  people  also  go  to  Southwold  to  take  photographs,  although  in 
the  large  and  straggling  hamlet  itself  (for  it  is  nothing  more)  the  church 

a  fine  Gothic  structure,  with  a  lofty  square  tower,  characteristic  of 

ecclesiastical  edifices  in  East  Suffolk — supplies  the  only  work  which 
awaits  the  camera.  Southwold,  however,  is  surrounded  by  wide-stretohing 
and  spacious  commons,  intersected  by  dykes  and  dotted  by  cattle,  which 
afford  every  opportunity  for  the  indulgence  in  pastoral  photography  of 
the  kind  to  which  Dr.  P.  H.  Emerson  accustomed  us  many  years  ago. 

On  Southwold  beach  the  trained  eye  will  discover  many  opportunities 
for  picture-making  by  photography.  Nestling  under  the  cliff  are  the 
quaint  and  curious  shanties  of  the  fishermen,  who,  picturesque  and 
simple-minded  to  a  degree,  and  far  removed  from  the  sophisticating 
influences  that  beset  their  brethren  on  other  parts  of  the  coast,  prove  more 
docile  and  easily  managed  sitters,  and  provide  one  with  plenty  of  scope 
for  attempting  artistic  figure  studies.  The  boatbuilder  at  work  in  his 
shed,  the  fisherman  mending  his  nets  or  tarring  his  shanty,  the  inevitable 
group  of  weedy  longshoremen  at  their  eternal  and  almost  sole  recreation 
of  gossiping  and  smoking,  from  which  they  seek  temporary  respite  by 
ever  and  anon  scanning  the  offing  in  their  own  peculiarly  deliberate  but 
mysteriously  interested  fashion,  are  ready  to  the  photographer's  hand, 
and  almost  dare  him  to  produce  negatives  that  do  not  possess  at  least 
the  elements  of  pictorial  charm  or  local  interest. 

Fishing  is  the  one  industry  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  Southwold 
appears  to  hinge,  and  the  incoming  of  the  little  craft,  with  the  subsequent 
examination  and  basketing  of  each  sea  toiler's  small  harvest  at  the  boat's 
side,  yields  the  photographer  excellent  ehanoea  of  attempting  studies  full 
of  natural  variety.  The  man  with  the  camera,  however,  has  to  be  quick 
of  perception,  and  no  less  expeditious  in  action,  for  these  interesting 
incidents  of  the  shore  are  of  comparatively  brief  duration,  and  your 
Southwold  fisherman,  so  soon  as  he  has  analysed  his  catch,  evinces  a 
laudable  anxiety  to  set  about  disposing  of  it.  Still,  the  men  are  a  simple, 
kindly,  albeit  independent  and  self-respecting  race,  and  a  morning  or  two 
spent  in  their  midst  is  certain  not  merely  to  be  repaid  by  a  crop  of  good 
studies  for  the  camera,  but  to  give  additional  pleasure  to  the  companion- 
able visitor  who  may  delight  in  listening  to  the  local  dialect,  and  to 
interest  himself  in  the  ways  and  manners,  the  joys  and  grievances,  and 
the  legendary  lore  of  the  Southwold  fishermen. 

Northward  of  Southwold,  and  across  a  breezy  stretch  of  common  land, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  calm  and  sluggish  river,  the  Blythe,  lies 
the  well-known  village  of  Walberswick,  which,  with  its  red-roofed 
cottages,  its  flats  and  shallows,  its  charm  of  colour  and  picturesque 
grqnping,  is  beloved  of  artists  and  photographers  alike.  For  those  who 
take  delight  in  the  more  placid  and  not  obvious  photographicable  beauty 
to  be  found  in  subjects  relying  for  their  success  upon  the  introduction  of 
marshy  excerpts,  reeds  and  ruts,  misty  effects,  and  clouds  rising  up  from 
the  quiet  distance,  into  which  the  silent  river  steals  away  from  this  old- 
world  little  village,  the  vicinity  of  Walberswick  is  the  ideal  spot  in  which 
to  idle  away  a  day  or  two  in  company  with  a  camera  and  a  few  dozen 
plates.  It  is  essentially  a  place  where  one  is  called  upon  to  make  one's 
pictures,  and  hence  it  may  be  said  to  appeal  rather  to  the  photographer 
with  some  approach  to  cultivated  perception  in  the  selection  of  sub- 
jects  than  to  the  very  numerous  class  which  demands  its  pieturesque- 
ness  ready-made,  and,  as  it  were,  plainly  labelled,  "To  be  exposed 
upon." 

During  onr  stay  at  Southwold,  we  encountered  several  photographers 
whose  names  are  household  words  in  the  world  which  interests  itself  in 
pictorial  work,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  we  shall  make  acquaintance 
with  some  of  the  results  of  their  labours  at  the  autumn  exhibitions. 
Both  for  health-giving  restfulness,  as  well  as  for  the  fine  field  it  supplies 
tor  the  practice  of  what  may  be  termed  the  higher  branches  of  pictorial 


photography,  we  can  cordially  reoommend  Southwold  as  an  excellent 
centre  of  a  district  rich  in  the  unconventional  oharm  of  ongroomed 
natural  beauty  and  picturesquenees. 

We  availed  ourselves  more  than  once  of  facilities  for  ohaDging  pUteg 
kindly  afforded  us  by  Mr.  J.  Martyn,  of  Southwold,  a  professional 
photographer  whose  excellent  portrait  and  landscape  work,  as  well  as 
the  neatness,  orderliness,  and  the  apparent  excellent  adaptation  of  his 
studio  for  the  production  of  good  work,  might  excite  envy  in  the  breasts 
of  photographers  in  much  bigger  towns. 


DISCURSIVE  NOTES  ON  CARBON  PRIN-nNG  WITHOTTT 
TRANSFER. 

[iutotypa  Notet.] 

DoRiNQ  the  past  year  or  two  a  good  deal  haa  appeared  in  the  photo- 
graphic press  on  the  subject  of  carbon  printing  without  transfer,  not  a 
little  of  it  being  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Alfred  Maskell,  who  should  be 
credited  with  being  a  doughty  champion  of  the  non-transfer  system  of 
working.  In  his  communications  be  has,  on  several  occasions,  had  a 
mild  fling  at  the  Autotype  Manual.  In  an  article  in  the  Amateur  Photo- 
grapher for  the  6th  ult.,  these  ideas  are  reiterated.  Alluding  to  the  early 
workers,  its  writer  says:  "  The  contention  that  in  the  oarbon  process  half- 
tone can  only  be  obtained  by  the  process  of  detaching  the  film  from  the 
unexposed  surface  is  a  notion  much  fostered  in  this  country  by  the  various 
issues  of  the  Autotype  Manual  or  virtual  copies  of  that  manual."  The 
writer  then  gives  Mr.  Maskell's  method  of  preparing  the  paper.  This  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  published  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Pounoy  nearly 
forty  years  ago  ;  and,  in  a  recent  number  of  The  British  Jodbnal  of 
Photogbapht,  Mr.  Pouncy 's  son  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  and  pertinently 
asks  who  is  the  author  of  that  method  ? 

As  I  know  some  experimentalists  have  failed  to  obtain  an  even  coating 
by  Mr.  Maskell's  way  of  applying  it,  I  will  give  Mr.  Pouncy's  method  as 
originally  published  by  him,  as  it  may  prove  useful  to  modern  investiga- 
tions. Three  solutions  are  prepared  :  1.  A  saturated  solution  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash.  2.  A  solution  of  gum  arable  about  the  oonsistence  of 
thin  varnish.  3.  Vegetable  carbon  finely  ground  in  water.  Mix  four 
drachms  each  of  Nos.  1  and  2  together,  and  add  some  No.  3.  The  paper 
being  laid  on  a  glass  plate,  "  commence  coating  freely  with  a  broad 
oamel's-hair  brush,  laying  on  a  copious  supply  over  the  whole  surface, 
and  then  allow  the  paper  to  absorb  for  about  two  minutes.  This  done, 
remove  the  superfluous  liquid  thus :  Take  a  painter's  4-inoh  hog's-hair 
'  softener,'  and  work  it  regularly  over  the  paper,  with  an  alternate  vertical 
and  horizontal  motion,  until  the  whole  presents  a  smooth,  even  surface, 
partially  dry.     The  drying  may  then  be  completed  by  the  fire. " 

That  good  results  can  be,  and  have  been,  produced  in  carboti  without 
transfer  cannot  be  denied.  Pounoy  did  show  some  exceedingly  satisfactory 
prints  by  his  method.  I  well  remember  that,  at  the  meeting  of  Photo- 
graphic Society  in  1858  (and  a  stormy  one  it  was  too),  when  Pouncy 
brought  his  process  before  it,  one  of  the,  then,  old  workers  in  photo- 
graphy, and  an  opponent  of  the  process,  had  to  ask  Mr.  Pouncy  which  of 
two  prints  from  the  same  negative  was  carbon  and  which  was  silver ; 
and,  when  told,  he  remarked  that  the  oarbon  was  a  very  beautiful  result. 
I  just  allude  to  this  fact  because  it  haa  been  mentioned  more  than  once 
lately  that  it  is  only  within  the  last  year  or  two  that  good  oarbon  prints, 
without  transfer,  were  a  possibility. 

When  the  carbon  process  was  first  introduced  I  well  recollect  that  Mr. 
Pouncy  had  rather  a  rough  time  of  it,  for  it  was  a  pretty  general  thing  at . 
that  period  for  the  journals  to  "  take  sides."  If  one  extolled  a  process,  it 
was  almost  certain  to  be  decried  by  the  others,  and  so  it  was  with  Pouncy's 
process.  Photographic  Notes  championed  it,  and  The  Photographic  Xews 
lost  no  opportunity  of  disparaging  it,  and  its  inventor,  both  in  editorial 
articles  and  in  anonymous  communications,  particularly  when  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  process  should  be  disposed  of  to  a  certain  number  of  sub- 
scribers for  the  sum  of  1002.,  not  a  very  large  amount  after  all.  One  of 
the  arguments  raised  against  the  process,  I  remember,  was  that  the  pig- 
ment could  not  be  got  into  a  sufficiently  fine  state  of  division  to  properly 
render  the  delicate  tints  of  a  photograph.  Another  was — and  that  was  a 
more  legitimate  one — that  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  the  same 
delicate  half-tones  as  with  silver.  This  was  substantiated  in  praotioe  un- 
less negatives  of  an  exceptional  character  were  used,  and  they  were  not 
the  kind  in  general  vogue  then. 

There  is  no  question,  if  Burnett,  Blair,  and  others  had  not  pointed  out 
that,  in  order  to  obtain  perfect  half-tones,  the  exposure  must  be  made 
from  one  side,  and  the  unaltered  pigmented  coating  washed  away  from 
the  other,  that  "  notion  much  fostered  in  the  Autotype  Manual,"  oarbon 
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printing  would  never  have  assnined  the  proportions  it  has.  When  Smin'a 
process  was  introdnced,  that  of  Ponnoy  was  little  heard  of  afterwaids. 
There  is,  however,  very  little  doubt  that,  if  the  transfer  operations  could 
be  -dispensed  with,  and  equally  as  good  results  obtained  as  with  them,  the 
•carbon  would  be  the  most  generally  practised  of  all  the  printing  methods. 
It  is  claimed  for  a  process  which  has  been  considerably  extolled  dnring 
the  last  year  or  two,  by  some,  that  it  fulfils  the  above  end ;  I  allude  to 
the  "  Ariigue  process."  That  process,  however,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  that  of  Pouncy,  as  described  by  Mr.  Maskell.  It  is  quite  a 
different  thing.  The  paper  is  differently  prepared,  and  is  manipulated  in 
a  totally  different  way.  By  this  method,  and  with  suitable  negatives, 
tolerably  good  results  can  be  obtained,  provided  tbe  exposure  has  been 
accurately  timed.  But  are  the  results  equal  to  those  obtainable  by  the 
ordinary  carbon  process  ?  Are  the  tones  throughout  the  scale  from  the 
highest  lights  to  the  deepest  shadows  so  perfect  in  gradation  as  they  are 
by  the  ordinary  process?  I  must  say  that,  in  all  the  examples  I  have 
closely  examined,  they  were  not,  good  though  they  were.  If  the  scale 
were  true,  say,  from  the  shadows  to  the  middle  tones,  that  from  the 
middle  tones  to  tbe  high  lights  was  not.  On  the  other  band,  if  those 
from  the  highest  lights  to  the  middle  tints  were  in  perfect  gradation,  then 
the  deeper  tints  were  not.  The  ordinary  carbon  process  would  have  ren- 
dered them  more  correctly.  Possibly,  however,  I  have  been  unfortunate 
in  the  various  examples  I  have  met  with.        ,  E.  W.  Foxlee. 


ViEW-FINDEES  WITH  PRISMS  OR  SPHERICAL  REFLECTORS. 

Mb.  G.  F.  Fraas  describes  the  foUovring  plans  of  obtaining  a  bright 
image  without  the  aid  of  a  screen  of  ground  glass  or  other  material : — 

1.  By  the  combination  of  a  lens  or  lenses  with  a  prism  in  a  suitable 
mount  or  setting. 

2.  By  the  combination  of  a  lens  or  lenses  with  a  spherical  reflector  in 
a  suitable  mount  or  setting. 

On  looking  into  the  prism,  or  spherical  reflector,  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis  of  the  lens  directed  towards  any  object,  a  distinct  image  may  be 
clearly  seen. 

A  prism  only  may  be  used,  with  or  without  any  mount  or  setting.  I 
do  not  bind  myself  to  any  particular  form  of  prism,  as  the  sides  may  be 
all  plane  or  curved,  or  combinations  of  planes  and  convex  or  concave 
curves.  The  hypothenuse  of  the  prism  may  be  silvered  or  not,  as 
preferred. 

The  curved  surface  oF  the  prism  is  to  magnify  the  image,  and  to  collect 
the  rays  transmitted  by  the  front  lens,  where  one  is  used. 

The  most  portable  and  convenient  method  of  setting  is  a  light  metal 
box,  but  any  other  material  can  be  used. 

The  lenses  may  be  biconvex,  or  plano-convex,  or  "  crossed "  convex, 
as  preferred. 

The  patentee  claims  : — 1.  A  view-finder  having  a  prism,  or  prism  and 
lens,  substantially  as  described.  2.  In  a  view-finder  for  photographic 
purposes,  having  a  combination  of  prism  and  lens  or  lenses.  3.  In  a 
view-finder  the  combination  of  a  lens  or  lenses  and  spherical  reflector. 


A  "SILVER  CHROMATE  PRINTING  PROCESS." 

This  process  is  the  invention  of  Herr  Hrdliczka-  Csiszar,  of  Vienna,  who 
gives  the  following  description  of  its  rationale,  and  the  method  of  pre- 
paring the  emulsion : — 

The  known  silver  salt  paper  —  for  instance  the  so-called  albumen 
paper,  celloidin  paper,  the  various  known  gelatine  or  Aristo  papers,  as  also 
arrowroot  and  algeine  paper  and  plates  —  when  used  for  printing  or 
reproducing  negatives  gives  a  print  whose  degree  of  brilliancy  differs 
acciirding  to  the  kind  of  paper  used ;  the  so-called  Aristo  paper  gives  the 
most  brilliant  print,  but  "thin"  and  "flawy"  negatives  prepared  with 
Bucli  paper  yield  in  every  instance  but  flawy  and  dull  prints,  i.e.,  prints 
lacking  contrast. 

According  to  the  present  invention,  certain  substances  are  incorporated 
with  a  silver-salt  preparation,  and,  by  means  of  the  resulting  compound, 
good  bright  prints  with  high  lights  may  be  obtained  even  from  the 
dullest  negatives  which  cannot  be  reproduced  by  the  processes  at  present 
resorted  to.  This  is  effected  by  adding  ferrio-prussiate  or  monochromic, 
dichromic,  or  polychromic  salts  or  chromic  acid,  or  manganates  or  per- 
manganates to  the  known  preparation  ;  for  producing  silver-salt  paper, 
a  chromate  or  dicbromate  of  silver  is  thereby  formed,  either  during  the 
sensitising  of  the  paper  or  during  the  preparation  of  the  emulsion. 

The  printing,  toning,  and  fixing  of  a  ribbon  prepared  from  such  paper 
showed,  on  being  tested  in  Professor  Vogel's  photometer,  that  it  printed 
very  rapidly,  which  in  practice  signifies  that  very  thin,  flawy,  and  dull 
negatives  yield  brilliant  prints  on  such  paper. 

I  shall  now  describe,  by  way  of  example,  the  employment  of  the  above 
mentioned  chemicals  in  combination  with  a  celloidin  or  Aristo  emulsion, 
although,  for  a  person  skilled  in  the  art,  no  further  explanation  is 
necessary,  seeing  that  the  print  is  rendered  brilliant  by  adding  any  one 


of  the  substances  above  mentioned,  while  the  determining  of  the  amount 
of  such  substances  to  be  added  for  producing  various  degrees  of  brilliancy, 
as  also  the  employment  of  the  proper  paper  or  plate  prepared  according 
to  this  invention  for  a  certain  tlawy  negative,  is  a  matter  which  experience 
alone  can  show.  First,  the  known  solution  of  1'3  grammes  of  lithium 
chloride,  1  gramme  citric  acid,  and  50  cubic  centimetres  alcohol  is  pre- 
pared by  heating  4  cubic  centimetres  of  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  celloidin- 
collodions  being  then  added ;  12  grammes  of  silver  salt  are  now  dissolved  in 
5  cubic  centimetres  of  hot  water,  150  cubic  centimetres  anhydrous 
alcohol  added  and  then  heated  to  boiling  point ;  the  resulting  solution  of 
silver  nitrate  is  now  gradually  poured  into  the  chlorous  collodion 
mixture.  The  known  emulsion  of  chloride  of  silver  collodion  is  thus 
obtained. 

According  to  this  invention,  however,  about  1  gramme  ammonium 
chromate,  or  bichromate,  is  dissolved  in  10  c.ubic  centimetres  of  water 
and  mixed  with  as  much  alcohol  as  the  solution  admits  without  being 
made  turbid  ;  the  other  chromates,  or  compounds  of  ferric-cyanates  may 
be  prepared  in  like  manner.  This  solution  is  now  allowed  to  drip  into 
the  known  emulsion  (which  is  at  the  same  time  vigorously  agitated)  until 
tests  show  that  positives  of  the  desired  brilliancy  may  be  obtained  from 
the  thin  and  flawy  negatives  to  be  printed.  By  following  this  procedure, 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  series  of  silver  paper  or  plates  of  different 
printing  properties. 

Aristo  paper,  which  does  not  print  very  readily,  may  also  be  produced 
in  the  same  manner.  The  employment  of  said  salts  in  connexion  with 
the  various  salted  papers,  such  as  albumen,  arrowroot,  resin  paper  and 
the  like,  is  not  so  difficult,  it  being  only  necessary  to  add  a  few  drops  of 
the  solution  of  above-mentioned  salts  to  the  emulsion  preparation,  tbe 
reaction  with  the  silver  nitrate  not  being  effected  until  the  paper  is  sensi- 
tised in  the  silver  bath. 

Although  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  silver-salt  preparation  is 
known,  it  may  be  well  to  give  one  of  the  compositions  of  4  per  cent, 
celloidin  collodions,  viz.  : — 

(  100  grammes  Schering's  celloidin  dissolved  in 
A  <      2  litres  of  alcohol  of  9G  per  cent. , 

(      2  litres  ether  of  0725  specific  gravity  ;   to  this  is  added 

(  100  grammes  silver  nitrate  dissolved  by  heat  in 
B  <    60  cubic  centimetres  water  and 

(  3S0  cubic  centimetres  alcohol  (96  per  cent.)  added. 

B  is  brought  to  such  a  temperature  that  an  elimination  of  silver 
crystals  is  no  longer  perceptible ;  the  following  is  then  added  : — 

Q  (    25  grammes  citric  acid,  dissolved  in 
(  250  cubic  centicnetres  alcohol  (96  per  cent. )  and  then  a  solution  of 

{12  grammes  chloride  of  strontium, 
12  grammes  chloride  of  lithium,  dissolved  in 
250  cubic  centimetres  alcohol  96  per  cent. 

Finally,  20  grammes  of  castor^oil  and  30  cubic  centimetres  of  glycerine 
are  added. 

The  above  emulsion  may  be  successfully  employed,  although  it  will  be 
evident  that  it  may  be  varied  in  numerous  ways  according  to  the  different 
properties  required  of  same,  i.e.,  according  to  the  particular  purpose  for 
which  it  is  destined.  As  already  stated,  the  success  of  the  present  pro- 
cess is  by  no  means  dependent  on  the  particular  composition  of  the  above 
emulsion ;  the  emulsion  as  ordinarily  prepared  is  rendered  capable  of 
yielding  brilliant  prints  by  adding  the  attenuating  and  retarding  sub- 
stances. 

An  emulsion  yielding  well-defined  and  strongly  contrasting  prints  may 
be  easily  produced  by  adding  the  following  substances  to  a  known 
emulsion,  prepared,  for  instance,  in  the  manner  above  mentioned.  A 
solution  of  the  additional  substances  is  prepared  in  the  proportion  of  1 : 
10  of  the  known  emulsion  and  then  added  drop  by  dirop  in  the  latter 
until  a  more  or  less  strong  colour  is  imparted  to  same ;  the  resulting 
emulsion  is  rendered  more  and  more  effective  by  dropping  a  corre- 
spondingly greater  quantity  of  the  solution  into  sam  ?,  In  practice,  the 
additional  solution  added  to  the  known  emulsion  is  limited  by  dropping 
about  8  cubic  centimetres  of  the  10  per  cent,  solution  of  chromic  acid  or 
dichromate  to  each  litre  of  the  known  emulsion  and  constantly  agitating 
same  all  the  time. 

While  the  afore-mentioned  known  emulsion  registers  15°  in  Vogel's 
photometer,  on  adding  2  cubic  centimetres  of  the  chromic  solution  it 
registers  10°,  on  adding  4  cubic  centimetres  8°,  and  8  cubic  centimetres  6° ; 
hence  a  most  effective  emulsion  is  obtained.  The  same  effect  may  be 
obtained  with  ferric-cyanates,  manganates,  and  the  like,  whether  the  emul- 
sion is  used  on  paper,  glass,  porcelain,  wood,  leather,  silk,  or  Uke 
substances. 

The  following  is  a  good  Aristo  gelatine  emulsion  :  100  grammes  of 
gelatine  is  put  for  half  an  hour  into  500  cubic  centimetres  of  water  and 
then  heat  applied  until  the  gelatine  dissolves.    To  this  solution  is  added 

20  grammes  citric  acid  dissolved  in 
100  cubic  centimetres  of  water  and 
2  grammes  seignette  salt  dissolved  in 
10  cubic  centimetres  water ;  and  finally 
50  cubic  centimetres  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium. 

The  whole  is  now  heated  to  40°  Centigrade,  aid  a  silver  solution  com- 
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posed  of  30  grammes  silver  nitrate  and  500  cubic  centimetres  of  water  at 
30°  Centigrade  added  drop  by  drop  to  same,  the  emulsion  being  thoroughly 
stirred  all  the  time. 

The  above  gives  the  ordinary  Aristo  emulsion,  which,  on  adding  more  or 
less  of  the  additional  substances,  as  before  described,  may  be  brought  to 
the  desired  state  of  perfection.     The  inventor  claims:— 

1.  The  herein-described  process  of  making  a  silver-salt  preparation 
for  photographic  purposes,  consisting  in  adding  to  a  known  sUver-salt 
preparation  substances  such  as  ferric  -  cyanates  or  chromates,  which 
attenuate  or  retard  the  effect  of  the  resulting  emulsion. 

2.  As  new  articles  of  manufacture,  silver-salt  preparations  or  paper  lor 
photographic  purposes  prepared  from  an  emulsion  made  by  adding  ferrio- 
cyanates,  chromates  or  the  like  to  a  known  sUver-salt  preparation. 


ON  A  NEW  METHOD  OF  PREPARING  PLATES  SENSITIVE  TO 
THE  ULTRA-VIOLET  RAYS,' 

V. — The  Development. 

The  development  is  carried  out  solely  and  alone  with  pyro  and  soda 
prepared  according  to  Dr.  Eder's  formula  (vide  Photographie  mit 
Bromailber-gelatine  und  Chlorsilber-gelatine,  4th  Edition,  1890,  p.  294)— 

I. 

Crystallised  soda  sulphite  100  grammes. 

Pyrogallic  acid  ' 14        „ 

Sulphuric    acid  (to  neutralise  the  alkaline 

sulphite) 6  drops. 

Water  distilled 500  o.  c. 

The  sulphite  is  dissolved  in  the  water,  the  aoid  added,  and  finally  the 
pyro.  ^ 

Crystallised  soda  carbonate    60  grammes. 

Water  distilled  500  o.  o. 

If  anhydrous  carbonate  be  used,  only  half  the  above  will  be  required. 
The  developer  should  only  be  used  greaty  diluted,  otherwise  spots  and 
fog  appear  on  the  plates.  I  use  for  each  volume  of  pyro  and  soda 
solution  3  to  6  volumes  of  ordinary  water  and  some  potassium  bromide. 
The  image  appears  in  about  twenty  to  thirty  seconds,  and  is  finished  in 
two  to  three  minutes.  If  the  development  is  carried  on  longer,  fog  comes 
on,  notwithstanding  the  dilution  of  the  developer,  and  sometimes  even 
earlier.  If  the  image  is  to  show  clear  glass,  then  the  plate  must  be 
washed  as  soon  as  the  fogging  begins,  and  fixed  immediately  afterwards. 
In  my  experiments  the  fogging  frequently  began  after  the  development 
had  gone  on  for  90  to  100  seconds.  If  the  negative  does  not  come  up 
completely  in  this  time,  another  plate  must  be  taken  with,  longer  ex- 
posure.    It  is  no  use  trying  to  attain  the  object  by  forced  development. 

It  is  only  by  observing  this  precaution  that  a  clear  picture  can  be  ob- 
tained with  these  plates  sensitive  to  the  ultra-violet. 
.  For  spectrum  photographs,  which  particularly  require  delicate  deli- 
neation, especially  for  bringing  out  closely  packed  Une«,  I  have  lately 
followed  another  method  of  developing.  I  take  no  heed  of  what  appears 
on  the  plate -it  would,  in  fact,  soon  be  impossible,  because  the  lines 
could  not  be  seen  in  the  development  on  account  of  their  exceeding 
fineness ;  so  I  leave  the  plate  in  the  developer  for  a  certain  time,  which  I 
have  ascertained  by  experience.  It  is  true  I  do  not  succeed  with  a 
single  trial.  As  a  rule,  the  first  negative  I  take  in  this  way  does  not  do. 
because  the  lines  are  too  broad,  and  lines  lying  together  are  either  massed 
together  or  insufficiently  separated.  In  such  case  I  take  the  negative 
again.  Although  I  keep  to  the  original  exposure,  I  shorten  the  de- 
velopment by  some  seconds.  In  this  way  I  obtain  frequently,  but  only 
after  the  third  or  fourth  exposure,  line  pictures  of  a  fineness  which  I 
cannot  obtain  with  ordinary  development.  This  way  of  working  takes 
up  a  good  deal  of  time,  but  the  beauty  of  the  resulting  negatives  richly 
repays  the  great  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble. 

The  fogging  of  the  plate  can  be  restrained  with  potassium  bromide,  but 
care  is  necessary  with  it.  Potassium  bromide  exerts  a  decided  influence 
on  the  size  of  the  silver  particles  which  form  the  negative  or  the  so-called 
"  grain  "  of  the  plate.  I  take  5  to  10  drops  of  ten  per  cent,  solution  of 
potassium  bromide  for  60  to  180  o.  c.  water,  20  o.  o.  pyrogallic  acid  and  20 
c.  c.  soda  solution. 

With  gelatine  emubions,  it  is  assumed  that  the  grain  of  the  emulsion 
is  the  same  size  as  the  grain  of  the  image.  If  this  is  not  strictly  the  case 
with  such  plates,  as  is  shown  by  the  microscope,  it  is  still  less  so  with 
plates  sensitive  to  the  ultra-violet  rays. 

*  Continued  from  page  236. 


The  negative  grain  of  a  plate  sensitive  to  the  oltra-violet  Is  in  most 
cases  a  combination  of  several,  often  even  of  a  great  many,  grains  of 
emulsion,  which  together  form  a  blackish-brown  cluster  of  varying  form 
and  size.  The  size  of  this  cluster  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  sensitiva 
coating  and  on  the  composition  of  the  developer.  It  will  be  increased  by 
silver  iodide,  but  still  more  by  potassium  bromide  in  the  developer.  In 
general,  silver  bromo-iodide  in  a  developer  containing  potassium  bromide 
gives  a  coarser  negative  grain,  while  silver  bromide  in  a  devaloper  free 
from  bromide  gives  a  finer  one. 

How  much  the  size  of  the  grain  sometimes  depends  on  the  potassiom 
bromide  is  shown  by  the  following  uncommon  case.  I  cut  a  bromo* 
iodide  plate  into  three  parts,  and,  without  exposing  to  light  before  doing 
so,  developed  the  first  part  without  bromide,  the  second  with  a  small 
addition  of  potassium  bromide,  the  last  with  five  times  aa  much,  and 
each  until  a  strong  fog  appeared.  The  three  plates  show  on  a  trans- 
parent ground  a  series  of  negative  grains  in  turn  0'02  mm.,  0-14  mm., 
and  0'27  mm.  in  size,  besides,  it  is  true,  many  smaller  grains  also.  All 
these  grains  have  the  form  of  a  disc,  and  the  distance  between  them 
increases  with  their  diameter.  These  plates,  especially  the  coarse- 
grained ones,  quite  produce  the  impression  that  the  silver  bromide, 
which  at  first  covered  the  ground  of  the  plate,  had  been  used  ap  in 
forming  the  larger  clusters.  Whether,  and  to  what  extent,  the  solu- 
bility of  the  silver  bromide  in  potassium  bromide  is  connected  with  the 
enlargement  of  the  grain,  I  must  leave  undecided,  because  I  have  not 
occupied  myself  further  with  this  question. 

The  gelatine  appears  to  have  some  influence  on  the  formation  ol  the 
usually  angular  or  round-shaped  negative  grain.  Silver  bromide  con- 
taining agar- agar  gave  me  coarse,  moss-shaped  forms. 

The  size  of  the  negative  grain  of  a  bromo-iodide  plate  developed  with  a 
developer  containing  potassium  bromide  depends  further  on  the  nature 
of  the  cause  which  brings  about  the  decomposition  of  the  developable 
silver  haloid.  An  unexposed  plate  developed  to  the  point  of  fogging, 
gives  the  coarsest  grain,  and  an  exposed  plate  the  finest ;  between  them 
lies  the  grain  which  is  given  by  a  moderately  exposed  sensitive  film. 

If  the  washing  of  the  plate  after  the  first  drying  is  omitted,  then  it 
always  carries  with  it  a  small  quantity  of  potassium  bromide  after  leaving 
the  silver  solution,  and  also  certainly  some  potassium  nitrate  besides.  In 
this  case  the  appearances  are  more  or  less  similar  to  those  which  follow 
the  addition  of  potassium  bromide.  I  have  not  studied  the  effect  of 
potassium  nitrate  on  development.  There  is  no  fear  of  free  potassium 
iodide  in  the  sensitive  film,  because,  during  the  precipitation  of  the  silver 
haloids,  it  will  be  completely  changed  into  silver  iodide  and  potassium 
nitrate  before  the  bromide  can  separate  itself  out. 

If  potassium  iodide  is  added  to  the  developer,  then  the  image  appean 
very  quickly,  seldom,  however,  without  fog.  If  the  development  is  not 
stopped  at  the  right  time,  the  tog  increases  until  the  image  disappears 
from  sight,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  still  easily  visible  by  transmitted 
light  on  account  of  its  unusual  density.  In  most  cases  the  fog  begins  at 
the  edges  of  the  plate,  so  that  the  middle  of  the  plate  is  also  more  trans- 
parent after  fixing. 

The  quickness  with  which  the  image  appears  and  its  great  intensity.  In 
consequence  ol  which  more  details  are  visible  in  the  developer  than  on  a 
less  intense  plate,  led  me  at  first  to  the  belief  that  potassium  iodide 
would  allow  ol  a  notable  decrease  ol  exposure ;  but  comparative  triala 
showed  that  the  gain  is  small.  The  increase  of  density  is  of  greater 
importance.  Only  the  lines  developed  with  potassium  iodide  have  such 
fuzzy  edges  that  they  are  badly  adapted  for  sharp  measurements.  Their 
grain  is  enlarged,  and,  partly  on  account  ol  the  foggy  ground,  not  sharply 
defined.  In  other  cases,  plates  which  are  wanting  in  intensity  and  too 
transparent  under  the  microscope  to  permit  of  being  distinctly  focussed, 
answer  the  purpose  better  if  developed  with  potassium  iodide  than  is 
otherwise  possible. 

The  addition  of  iodide  to  the  developer  should  only  be  very  small, 
otherwise  the  plates  may  become  covered  in  a  few  seconds  with  such  a 
thick  fog  that  only  the  high  lights  of  the  image  remain  perceptible.  I 
use  a  solution  of  one  per  cent.,  and  for  each  3  c.  o.  of  pyro  solution  one  to 
two  drops  ol  it. 

Potassium  bromide  checks  the  loggy  tendency  of  the  iodide,  bat  only 
slightly.  With  six  drops  ol  bromide  solution  (1 :  20)  to  3  c.  c.  pyro  solu- 
tion, the  fogging  caused  by  one  drop  of  potassium  iodide  (1 :  lOO)  ooold 
only  barely  be  checked. 

Potassium  chloride  lessens  the  fog,  but  also  the  sensitiveness  and  in* 

tensity.    The  disadvantages,  unlortunately,  outweigh  the  advantages.    It 

is  BO  at  least  with  silver  bromide,  with  which  alone  in  this  case  I  have 

any  experience  (one  trial). 

A  developer  containing  gelatine  tends  to  a  fine-grained  image  and  alM 
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checks  the  formation  of  fog.  Towards  the  end  of  the  development 
potassiam  bromide  may  be  added  without  fear  of  enlarging  the  grain.  If 
the  bromide  be  present  from  the  commencement,  the  image  acquires  great 
clearness,  but  comes  np  slowly.  If  the  plate  contains  silver  iodide,  then 
the  grain  enlarges  under  the  influence  of  the  bromide.  My  developer 
contained  2  o.  o.  of  solution  of  gelatine  (1 .  50)  to  3  c.  c.  of  pyro  (one  trial). 

Ammonia  employed  as  a  preliminary  bath  heightens  the  sensitiveness 
and  intensity  of  the  silver  bromide.  The  lines  will  be  clearer,  the  ground 
of  the  plate  Ughter,  although  it  shows  larger  spots  than  an  unbathed 
plate  does.  This  mode  of  sensitising  does  not  answer  in  practice  because 
the  bathing  (15  minutes  in  150  o.  c.  water  and  1  o.  c.  ammonia)  and  the  sub- 
sequent drying  take  up  too  much  time  (one  trial). 

The  general  result  of  my  experiments  in  developing  can  be  summed  up 
— in  using  a  largely  diluted  developer  and  Utile  bromide,  with  a  good 
exposure,  but,  above  all,  short  development.  Victor  Schomimn. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PLATINOTTPK  PBESTING. 


tDnndeo  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  ABSooiation.] 

pLATimiM  printing  is  certainly  very  popular  with  those  who  practise  this 
process,  and  why  beginners  do  not  use  it  more  is,  I  fear,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  name  at  first  sight  carries  with  it  some  suggestion  of  ex- 
pense in  connexion  with  special  apparatus,  such  as  calcium  tubes,  rubber 
pads,  hot  baths,  thermometers  and  stoves,  gas  or  otherwise. 

Those  who  have  up  to  the  present  held  aloof  from  the  process  on  this 
score  may  at  once  put  these  scruples  aside,  for  I  assure  them  that  no 
expense  need  be  incurred  in  procuring  any  of  the  above-named  articles, 
as  they  sure  not  required  in  the  "  cold-bath  "  process  about  which  I  am 
speaking  with  you  this  evening. 

There  are  three  things  that  we  look  for  in  any  printing  process,  viz., 
(1)  simplicity  of  manipulation ;  (2)  beauty  and  variety  of  results ;  and  (3) 
permanence. 

Under  the  heading  of  simplicity,  I  may  safely  say  that  no  process  can 
compete  with  this  one.  The  image  not  being  altogether  a  latent  one,  no 
Eustinometer  need  be  used,  and  there  is  no  single  or  double- transfer  pro- 
cess that  the  amateur  need  fear.  Nothing  could  well  be  more  simple 
than  the  process  of  printing,  developing,  and  clearing ;  there  is  no 
toning. 

I  may  here  mention  that,  with  a  suitable  negative,  it  is  possible  to 
print  by  daylight,  develop,  and  mount  a  print  complete  in  half  an  hour. 
If  printing  is  conducted  by  artificial  light,  this  time  can  be  reduced  con- 
siderably, so  that  I  think  it  will  readily  be  admitted  that  a  process  which 
can  be  worked  so  rapidly  cannot  be  other  than  a  simple  one. 

Under  the  second  heading  of  beauty  and  variety  of  results,  I  must 
say  that,  in  using  the  cold-bath  process,  we  are  more  or  less  restricted 
to  black  tones.  The  effects  that  can  be  produced,  however,  with  these 
tones  will  compare  with  any  other  black-and-white  process,  and,  although 
it  may  be  equalled  by  the  carbon  process,  it  certaitily  is  not  excelled  by 
it.  Platinum  does  not  enjoy  the  advantages  attendant  with  the  carbon 
process  of  almost  unlimited  choice  of  tones  to  suit  all  the  artistic, 
fashionable,  and  other  outrageous  demands  made  by  those  workers  who 
wish  to  establish  a  school  of  their  own,  and  hand  their  names  down  to 
posterity  as  the  benefactors  of  the  dealers  in  photographic  apparatus. 

Of  all  the  printing  processes  which  we  possess,  platinum  and  carbon 
Bland  out  preeminently  for  their  permanency,  although  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  permanence  of  any  process  is  very  much  dependent  on 
the  substance  that  the  emulsion  or  salt  is  coated  on.  The  process  itself 
may  be  divided  into  three  stages,  viz.,  printing,  developing,  and  fixing 
or  clearing. 

I  am  confining  my  remarks  to  platinum  paper  manufactured  by  the 
Platinotype  Company,  of  22,  Bloomsbury-street,  London,  although  there 
are  several  other  good  makers.  The  papers  are  of  several  grades  or 
kinds,  viz.,  H.H.  and  C.C.  are  manufactured  for  the  cold-bath  process, 
and  refer  to  the  surface,  texture,  and  thickness  of  the  paper.  As  the 
paper  has  a  great  afiinity  for  moisture,  every  precaution  should  be  taken 
to  keep  it  perfectly  dry.  The  paper  is  put  np  by  the  manufacturers  in 
tins  which  are  sealed  up,  and  the  contents  kept  air-tight,  and  in  this 
condition  will  keep  for  an  indefinite  period.  A  small  supply  of  calcium 
chloride  is  enclosed  with  the  paper.  This  is  done  in  order  that  any 
moisture  that  may  have  been  in  the  paper  itself,  or  the  tin,  at  the  time  of 
packing,  may  be  absorbed.  The  calcium  chloride  having  a  great  affinity 
for  moisture,  the  contents  of  the  tin  are  thus  protected.  As  these  tins 
do  not  lend  themselves  readily  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  paper  in 
after  once  being  opened,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
render  them  air-tight  again,  it  is  advisable  to  transfer  the  paper  to 
another  receptacle  known  as  a  calcium  box  or  tube.  This  is  a  box  or 
tube  which  has  a  space  for  keeping  a  supply  of  calcium  chloride  in,  in 
Eiddition  to  the  paper.  Specially  made  receptacles  may  be  bought  of  the 
dealers,  but  they  are  an  unnecessary  luxury,  as  any  one  can,  in  a  few 
minutes,  make  one  answering  every  purpose  for  a  few  pence  by  procuring 
'  two  tins  BDoh  as  are  used  for  putting  up  cocoa  in,  one  a  little  larger  than 
the  other.    In  the  inner  place  the  paper,  and  in  the  outer  space  put  a 


small  quantity  of  the  calcium  ;  pat  on  the  lid  of  the  larger  box  with  a 
piec«  of  waxed  paper  underneath,  and  a  tube  answering  all  practical 
purposes  is  the  result.  I  may  here  make  a  few  remarks  from  my  own 
experience  regarding  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  paper. 

The  paper  will  keep  a  considerable  time  in  the  maker's  tins,  previoas 
to  being  opened,  andUttle,  if  any,  diili'  ulty  is  experienced  in  keeping  the 
paper  in  the  calcium  tin  if  the  tin  itself  is  stored  in  a  dry  atmosphere. 
The  ordinary  calcium  tin  is,  however,  useless  for  the  purpose  if  kept  in 
a  damp  atmosphere,  even  if  the  calcium  be  dried  once  a  week.  Indeed, 
if  the  paper  has  to  be  kept  in  a  damp  atmosphere,  I  prefer  to  keep  It  in  a 
tin  without  any  calcium  at  all,  but  sealing  up  the  tin  as  securely  as  pos- 
sible, for,  if  moisture  can  find  its  way  into  the  tin,  the  presence  of  the 
calcium  is  only  an  inducement  for  it  to  do  so  ;  so  that  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged  upon  users  to  keep  the  tins  in  a  dry  place,  and  not  trust 
too  much  to  the  calcium  to  protect  the  paper  from  moisture.  If  one  is 
continually  using  the  process  through  the  season,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  paper  should  remain  for  a  long  enough  period  in  the  tin  to 
deteriorate ;  but  it  is  advisable  to  put  the  tin  containing  the  calcium  near 
the  fire  occasionally  (having  previously  removed  the  paper),  in  order  to 
keep  everything  as  dry  as  possible.  If  these  points  be  attended  to,  there 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  paper  in  good  condition. 
If,  however,  it  is  required  to  keep  the  paper  for  a  long  period  through 
the  winter  months,  the  best  method  is  to  wrap  the  paper  up  in  waxed 
paper  (such  as  some  makers  use  to  wrap  dry  plates  in)  and  place  the 
whole  in  the  calcium  tube,  which  has  been  previously  dried ;  the  joint 
around  the  tin  should  be  sealed  up  securely  with  wax,  and  the  whole  pat 
away  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  The  effect  on  the  finished  print  is  very 
marked  when  the  paper  has  been  subjected  to  moisture  (as  yon  will  see 
from  the  sample  prints  which  I  have  passed  round),  the  image  having  a 
fiat,  muddy,  sunk-in  appearance. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  demands  consideration  is  the  sort  of 
negative  required  to  yield  the  best  results.  This  is  very  much  a  matter 
of  opinion,  but  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  any  good  negative 
having  a  normal  exposure,  with  clear  gradations  from  high  lights  to 
shadows,  with  harmonious  half-tones,  will  give  a  good  print.  I  myself 
always  develop  to  get  a  thin  plucky  negative,  which  generally  yields  a 
good  print  if  over-exposure  has  been  avoided.  Very  thin  negatives  do 
not  give  good  results  on  the  H.H.  paper,  but  the  new  C.C.  paper  is  said 
to  be  specially  suited  for  such  negatives. 

Having  got  a  suitable  negative,  the  next  step  is  to  prepsre  the  printing 
frame  for  its  reception.  It  is  well  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  thoroughly 
dry  both  frame  and  back  with  the  padding  (especially  the  latter)  before  a 
fire.  The  negative  is  placed  in  the  frame  in  the  usual  way  with  the 
paper  in  contact,  and,  in  order  that  the  paper  may  be  protected  from 
moisture  whilst  in  the  frame,  it  is  usual  to  keep  in  contact  with  the  back 
of  the  paper  some  waterproof  material,  generally  vulcanised  indiarubber. 
There  is,  however,  no  necessity  to  go  to  the  expense  of  procuring  this,  as 
a  sheet  of  oiled  paper,  such  as  is  used  in  offices  for  the  copying  of  letters, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  far  more  efficient  for  the  purpose,  besides  being  much 
cheaper.  Severaj  thicknesses  of  paper  are  put  behind  this,  and  the 
back  put  on  and  secured  in  the  usual  way. 

As  the  paper  is  much  more  sensitive  to  light  than  the  ordinary  P.O.P., 
this  operation  should  be  conducted  in  subdued  light,  as  the  effect  of 
short  exposures  to  light  does  not  appear  until  after  development. 

The  paper  before  exposure  to  light,  as  you  will  see,  is  of  a  pale  lemon- 
yellow  colour.  As  printing  proceeds,  the  shadows  begin  to  appear, 
gradually  gaining  in  strength  and  depth.  First  showing  a  tint  of  bluish 
or  greenish.grey,  printing  will  proceed  until  these  dark  portions  are 
a  decided  blue-grey,  and,  it  the  negative  is  a  very  plucky  one,  with  a  wide 
range  of  contrasts,  it  may  be  necessary  to  carry  the  printing  on  until  the 
shadows  are  of  a  slight  orange-brown.  By  this  time  the  other  portions 
of  the  print  will  have  advanced,  according  to  the  quality  and  gradation 
of  the  negative,  the  high  lights  being  just  visible.  If  the  shadows  become 
bronzed  before  the  high  lights  are  visible,  it  may  safely  be  taken  that 
the  negative  is  too  harsh,  and,  if  not  under-exposed,  should  be  re- 
duced. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  description  that  the  process  Is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  print-out  one — that  is  to  say,  the  image  does  not  print  out  to 
completion  in  the  frame. 

Printing  takes  about  two-thirds  the  time  P.O. P.  would  have  taken  to 
give  a  print  ready  for  the  toning  bath.  If  printing  be  carried  beyond 
this  stage,  no  apparent  change  takes  place,  as  no  over-printing  is  seen 
imtil  the  print  is  developed.  For  this  reason  printing  is  the  only  vital 
point  throughout  the  process,  and  it  is  on^  by  practice  that  the  beginner 
will  acquire  the  small  amount  of  skill  necessary  to  judge  when  printing 
should  be  stopped.  This  is,  however,  not  a  difficult  matter,  for,  after  a 
few  trials,  the  necessary  skill  will  be  acquired. 

Several  types  of  actinometers  have  been  invented  to  aid  the  beginner, 
but  they  are  really  of  very  little  service  unless  several  prints  are  required 
oS  one  negative,  when  they  are  of  use,  inasmuch  as  they  help  to  ensure 
that  all  the  prints  shall  be  printed  to  the  same  depth.  It  is  advisable  to 
develop  the  prints  as  soon  as  possible  after  bemg  removed  from  the 
printing  frame,  although,  if  care  is  taken  to  preserve  the  prints  in  a  dry 
condition,  they  may  be  kept  (or  a  few  days  before  being  developed.  This, 
in  my  opinion,  has  a  deleterious  eflect  on  the  finished  print,  which  seems 
to  lack  the  fresh  brilliancy  of  the  print  that  has  been  developed  soon 
after  printing.    As  the  developing  process  is  such  a  simple  and  brief 
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operation,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  prints  shonld  be  kept  any  length  of 
time  after  printing. 

The  developer  oonsistg  of  a  solution  of  neutral  oxalate  of  potash,  and 
is  best  made  up  as  a  stock  solution  of — 

Oxalate  of  potash 16  onnoes. 

Water 54      „ 

For  use  make  up  in  a  separate  bottle  a  solution  of  one  part  stock 
solution  and  two  parts  water.  This  used  solution  should  be  kept  separate 
from  the  stock  solution,  and,  in  consequence  of  its  dilution,  will  deterio- 
rate after  a  certain  number  of  prints  have  been  developed.  When 
defective  development  is  observed,  it  should  be  thrown  away,  and  a  new 
one  made  up  from  the  stock. 
If  the  bath  is  slightly  alkaline,  it  gives  warmer  tones  than  when  acid, 

.  in  which  case  the  tones  are  colder.  The  bath  should  not  be  too  alkaline, 
but  just  sufficient  to  blue-red  litmus  paper.  Carbonate  of  soda  or  potash 
should  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and,  if  the  bath  is  required  acid,  oxalic 
aoid  should  be  added.  I  may  mention  that  the  developer  which  I  am 
nsing  to-night  is  almost  neutral. 
The  prints  are   developed  by  first  floating  face  downward  on  the 

.  developer,  when  they  may  be  turned  up  so  that  progress  of  development 
may  be  observed,  which  should  be  stopped  as  soon  as  the  desired  result 
is  obtained  by  passing  the  print  into  an  aoid  clearing  bath  made  up  of — 

Pure  hydrochloric  acid 1  part. 

Water   60  parts. 

The  pure  acid  should  be  used,  and  not  the  commercial.  The  prints 
should  remain  face  downward  In  this  bath  for  five  minutes,  after  which 
they  should  be  put  into  a  second  bath  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  finally 
into  a  third  bath  for  about  fifteen  minutes.  The  above  is  the  time 
recommended  by  the  makers  as  necessary  for  the  clearing  of  the  prints, 
but  I  have  never  left  them  in  longer  than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  alto- 
gether, and  I  have  never  found  the  prints  suffer  any  ill  by  curtailing  the 
time.  The  last  bath  should  be  quite  colourless  when  the  prints  are 
removed. 

The  prints  should  be  washed  in  running  water  for  half  an  hour  or 
three-quarters,  after  which  they  may  be  dried  between  blotting-paper,  or 
allowed  to  dry  in  the  open. 

The  Company  prepare  a  special  developing  salt  known  as  the  D  salt.  A 
stock  solution  is  made  up  of — 

D  salt  J  pound. 

Water  50  ounces. 

For  use  of  stock  solution 1  part. 

Water  .• 1     „ 

They  claim  that  this  developer  gives  colder  tones  than  the  oxalate 
developer,  and  also  more  half-tone. 
For  intense  black  tones  use — • 

Stock  solution   2  parts. 

Water 1  part. 

Development  usually  takes  about  thirty  seconds  or  more.  The 
developer  is  used  cold,  that  is,  to  say,  at  a  temperature  of  from  60°  to  100° 
Fabr.  If  the  developer  is  used  colder,  it  tends  to  give  coarse  granular 
prints,  and,  if  it  is  too  hot,  it  tends  to  give  brown,  muddy  tones  when 
correct  exposure  has  been  given,  although  under-exposed  prints  may 
often  be  saved  by  heating  the  bath. 

The  question  may  be  asked  as  to  the  relative  costs  of  printing  on 
P.O.  P.  and  on  platinum. 

Taking  P.O. P.  quarter-plate  size,  we  have  thirty-six  sheetj,  Is.;  3  gr. 
gold  chloride  at  2».  for  15  gr.,  say  od. ;  sulphocyanide,  45  gr.,  id. ;  hypo,  id. 
Total  coat,  1«.  6d.  for  thirty-six  prints,  or  '5d.  per  print.  Against  this 
we  have  for  the  platinotype  process  twenty-lour  sheets.  Is.  6d. ;  oxalate 
bath,  ^d. ;  acid  bath,  ^d.  Total  cost  It.  7d.  for  twenty- four  prints  =  -79d. 
per  prmt.  Therefore  platinum  is  fifty -eight  per  cent,  dearer  than  P.O.P., 
or,  in  other  words,  100  platinum  prints  cost  as  much  as  158  prints  on 
P.O.  P. 

These  figures  may  appear  at  first  sight  rather  appalling  to  the  thrifty 
mind,  but  then  we  have  not  taken  into  our  calculation  the  expensive 
language  used,  and  that  still  more  expensive  item  in  all  photographic 
operations,  viz.,  failures  !  The  very  words  silver  and  gold  spell  failure 
and  stumbling-block  for  the  beginner,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  among 
our  oldest  workers  there  is  one  who  will  be  bold  enough  to  say  that  he 
has  overcome  all  the  defects  of  the  silver  process,  and  can  always  rely  on 
the  results  as  permanent  and  lasting.  The  platinotype  process  is  sim- 
plicity itself,  and  the  results  are  certain  and  permanent. 

I  thmk  that  if  two  beginners  were  set  to  work  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  one  working  silver  and  the  other  platinum,  it  would  be  found  at 
the  end  of  the  season  that  the  cost  per  print  (after  throwing  away  failures) 
would  be  as  much,  if  not  more,  for  the  silver  print  than  for  the  platinum 
print,  and  perhaps  the  worker  in  platinum  might  have  a  medal  in  his 
possession,  whereas  the  worker  In  silver  would  probably  have  earned  a 
•ertifioate  (for  West  Green). 

I  know  of  no  better  method  of  comparing  the  costs  of  the  two  processes 
than  the  above. 


Local  Development. — The  developing  prooesB  which  I  have  just  demon- 
strated is  the  simplest  for  the  beginner,  but  greater  latitude  Is  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  more  advanced  worker  by  the  "Brush  method"  of 
development,  either  the  oxalate  developer  or  the  Company's  special 
developer  may  be  applied  by  brush.  The  prints  themselves  will  l»ar  a 
considerable  amount  of  brushing  without  injury.  Developing  is,  however, 
much  easier  if  the  developer  is  mixed  with  glycerine  ;  the  surface  of  the 
paper  is  better  preserved,  and  the  image  penetrates  less. 
A  stock  solution  is  made  up  of — 

Oxalate  of  potash,  1  ounce 1  part. 

Water,  3  ounces  3  drachms    „ 

Glycerine,  pure     „ 

For  use,  mix  1  part  of  stock  solution  with  an  equal  volume  of  water. 
The  salts  with  which  the  paper  is  coated  are  almost  insoluble  in  pure 
glycerine,  and  the  addition  of  glycerine  to  the  developer  slows  its  action. 
This  property  places  considerable  power  into  the  hands  of  the  worker,  as 
an  over-printed  portion  of  the  print,  such  as  the  sky,  may  be  retarded 
by  the  proper  application  of  glycerine  and  developer,  until  the  other 
portions  of  the  image  have  gained  full  strength.    W.  H.  Tiitknbob. 

♦ 

PXHIBITION  OF  THE   BELGIAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  Musee  Moderne  at  Brussels,  which  is  the  scene  of  the  second 
Exhibition  organized  by  the  Association  Beige  de  Fhotographie,  just 
opened,  is  a  njost  suitable  building  for  the  display  of  all  kinds  of 
pictures.  It  has  evidently  been  built  strictly  for  this  purpose,  and  there- 
fore, in  the  way  of  lighting  and  convenience  of  hanging,  is  all  that  can 
be  desired. 

The  Salon  principle  here  obtains,  viz.,  a  selection  committee  and  no 
entry  fees  or  awards,  but  at  Brussels  each  accepted  exhibitor  receives 
the  medal  of  the  Society  as  commemorative  of  that  acceptance  and  the 
occasion.  From  details  suppUed  by  the  Secretary  (M.  Vanderkindere), 
it  appears  that  some  2300  pictures  were  sent  in  by  22a  exhibitors,  the 
work  of  the  juty  reducing  these  to  500  frames  by  182  exhibitors.  These 
were  divided  up  as  follows : — 

Gbeat  Britain. — Mr.  4  Mrs.  Anckorn  (Arbroath),  Ernest  B.  Ashton 
(Tunbridge  Wells),  Harold  Baker  (Birmingham),  E.  Evelyn  Barrow 
(London),  Chas.  S.  Baynton  (Birmingham),  Harold  E.  Brightman 
(Bristol),  John  Carpenter  (London),  C.  Casstine  (Swanley),  Chaffin 
&  Sons  (Taunton),  S.  Chapman  (Swansea),  H.  J.  Claque  (ShefiSeld), 
Chas.  E.  Cowper  (Sunderland),  W.  Dawes  (Plumstead),  Fred.  Dean 
(Burgess  Hill),  Donald  Dove  (Glasgow),  A.  R.  Dresser  (Bexley),  Thos. 
E.  Ellis  (Woolwich),  Henry  Everett  (London),  John  H.  Gear  (London), 
H.  J.  Godbold  (Hastings),  Miss  L.  Halliday  (London),  Arthur  Hands 
(Leytonstone),  Geo.  L.  Hankins  (London),  Martin  J.  Harding  (Shrews- 
bury), G.  J,  Harris  (London),  W.  M.  Harrison  (Falmouth),  Mies  L. 
Harvey  (Liverpool),  Hedges  &  Sons  (Lytham),  E.  Cecil  Hertslet  (Lon- 
don), Alf.  J.  Jeffreys  (Chelmsford),  Chas.  Job  (Lindfield),  Johnson  Bros. 
(Henley),  J.  F.  Lloyd  (Liverpool),  Beg.  B.  Lodge  (Enfield),  E.  Lumsden 
Brown  (Edinburgh),  Fred.  Marsh  (Henley),  Sam.  G.  Mason  (Birming- 
ham), W.  Mawer  (London),  Wm.  Norrie  (Fraserburgh),  Chas.  H.  Oakden 
(London),  Henry  W.  H.  Palmer  (Forest  Hill),  Hubert  Palmer  (Great 
Yarmouth),  Charles  A.  Russell  (London),  Chas.  Smerdon  Roe  (Cam- 
bridge), Ernest  Spenser  (New  Southgate),  G.  V.  Taylor  (Plumstead),  G. 
E.  Thompson  (Liverpool),  Henry  Tonkin  (Penzance),  Miss  M.  Watson 
(Florence),  R.  S.  Webster  (Edinburgh),  Mrs.  Jeanie  Welford  (London), 
Walter  D.  Welford  (London),  J.  C.  Warburg  (London),  Alfred  Werner 
(Dublin),  West  &  Son  (Soutbsea),  F.  Whaley  (Doncaster).  The  total 
number,  with  a  few  who  have  sent  lantern  slides  only,  of  59. 

Belgium. — V.  Bennert  (Brussels),  Eugene  Boule  (Ghent),  J.  Bouvart 
(Antwerp),  Leon  Bovier  (Brussels),  Alb.  Canfyn  (Ghent),  Jos.  Casier 
(Ghent),  H.  Colon  (Antwerp),  Desir^  de  Clercq  (Grammoot),  Louis  de 
Clercq  (Ghent),  Albert  de  Gryse  (Courtrai),  Ad.  de  Kemmeter  (Ghent), 
Ed.  de  Meuler  (Brussels),  Ad.  de  Penaranda  (Brussels),  C.  de  Wit  (Ant> 
werp),  Edwin  Ganz  (Brussels),  Charles  Gaspar  (Arlon),  A.  Gautler  (Saint 
Pierre),  Georges  Hina  (Brussels),  Raymond  Geruzel  (Brussels),  Georges 
Glorioux  (Brussels),  R.  lokx  (Courtrai),  A.  Jossart  (Fosses-la- Ville), 
Alphonse  Leirens  (Ghent),  Hyacinthe  Lentz  (Tournai),  Leon  Noel  (Ant- 
werp), Alberic  Lunden  (Antwerp),  Jos.  Maes  (Antwerp),  Ferdinand  Michel 
(Namur),  Leonard  Misonne  (Gilly),  Georges  Oury  (Li^ge),  Commandant 
L.  Pavard  (Louvain),  Henri  Peltzer  (Brussels),  Chas.  Pullemans  (Brussels), 
R.  Rousseau  (Jambes),  A.  Bubot  (Brussels),  Edm.  Saot^  (Ghent),  Victor 
Selb  (Antwerp),  J'Serstevens  (Uccle),  Gust  van  Bellingen  (Antwerp), 
Desiri  Vanden  Hove  (Ghent),  Marcel  Vanderkindere  (Uccle),  Jules  van 
Grinderbeek  (Louvain),  Charles  van  Loo  (Ghent),  Gust  van  Raveslyn 
(Turnhout),  Hermann  Wiener  (Brussels),  Jules  Willeuz  (Antwerp),  Zeyen 
(Li^ge).  The  Belgian  Association  has  its  various  sections  at  Antwerp, 
Brussels,  Ghent,  Ligge,  Louvain,  and  Namur,  and  it  will  be  seen,  that  in 
this  totiil  of  forty-six  accepted  exhibitors,  the  three  first  towuB  largely 
predomuukte. 

France. — Baillot  D'Estivaux  de  Willemoune  (Chateauronx),  Paul  Ber- 
gon  (Paris),  Madame  Binder  Meabro  (Paris),  Paul  Bourgeois  (Paris), 
Augustin  Boutique  (Douai),  Victor  Bracq  (Boulogne),  Maurice  Bremard 
(Paris),  M.  Buoquel  (Paris),  Auguste  Charrel  (Le  Vesinel),  Ferd.  Coste 
(Liacanohe),  Louis  Conrtois  (Auby),  Arth.  da  Conbia  (Paris),  Jules  Des- 
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champs  (Bonlogne),  Pierre  Dubrenil  (Lille),  Oscar  Dumont  (Lille),  Ren6 
Le  Beqne  (Paris),  Emile  Lepr^tre  (Lille),  Paul  Leroux  (Paris),  Henri 
Magron  (Caenj,  L.  Mairesse  (Liille),  Carle  de  Mazibourg  (Paris),  Joseph 
Millon  (Boulogne),  Lucien  Pasquier  (Maubeuge),  Eobt.  Pauli  (Lille), 
E.  Piaget  (Lyon),  M.  F.  B.  Pineiro  (Paris),  J.  Quentin  (Arraz), 
OUudiusToeranchal  (Paris),  Jules  Turlotte  (Lille),  Ernest  Yrac  (Caen). 
Total,  31. 

Austria.  —Oscar  Berl  (Vienna),  Carl  Florianschulz  (Vienna),  Hermann 
Heydenhauss  (Vienna),  Ernest  de  Juhos  (Vienna),  Helmer  Koch  (Vienna), 
Joh.  Langer  (Vienna),  Leopold  Kosenberg  (Vienna),  Baron  Alb.  de  Boths- 
child  (Vienna),  Phihpp  von  Schceller  (Vienna),  Adolph.  Stenioka  (Teplitz), 
tieverin  Warttreeicwicz  (Vienna).     Total,  11. 

America.— John  E.  Dumont  (Rochester),  A.  L.  Eidemiller  (St.  Paul), 
Chas.  £.  Fairman  (Washington),  Eugene  Lee  Ferguson  (Washington), 
W.  A.  Eraser  (New  York),  Hinsdale  bmith  (Springtieldj,  H.  A.  Latimer 
(Boston),  Herbert  A.  North  (PhUadelphia),  W.  B.  Post  (New  York), 
Dexter  Thurber  (Washington),  Henry  Troll  (Philadelphia),  Floyd  Vail 
(New  York),  Geo.  L.  Wilson  (Jersey).     Total,  thirteen. 

(iKRMANY.— Fritz  V.  Abercron  (Hamburg),  Gust  Haeyn  Wilms  (Biele- 
feld), Maz  Junsuickel  (Bathenow),  Wilhelm  Klementz  (Frankfort),  Carl 
Leibrock  (Saarbrucken),  H.  Rosenthal  (Guben),  Otto  bcharf  (Crefeld), 
Edward  Zinsel  (Darmstadt  Hesseu).     Total,  eight. 

Holland. — B.  Albach  (Amsterdam),  Ignace  Bispinck  (Amsterdam), 
Jan  de  Grijs  (Amsterdam),  Baron  de  Pallandt  Kozenheuvel  (Aruheim), 
H.  E.  Scheidius  (Arnlieim),  Georges  Singling  (Amsterdam),  J.  H.  B. 
Wylmans  (Middelsourg).     Total,  seven. 

Italy. — Horace  Consoli  (Giarre,  Sicily),  Giorgio  Goselli  (Venice),  Comte 
Louis  Primoli  (Rome).     Total,  three. 

Switzerlanb. — Fred  Boissonnas  (Geneva),  Alfred  Soles  (BWe),  A. 
Wicky  (Berne).     Total,  three. 

Rdssia. — De  Golovallchewsky  (Baloum),  G.  RaieS  (Kislovoosk),  A. 
Sobst  (St.  Petersburg).     Total,  tliree. 

FoBTCOAL. — Joachim  Basto  (Porto). 

To  reduce  2300  frames  down  to  600  shows  that  the  jury  dealt  un- 
sparingly with  tiie  pictures.  At  the  same  time,  the  large  number  of  ex- 
hibitors shows  a  slight  tendency  to  selecting  at  least  one  exhibit,  even  if 
nine  were  rejected,  and  we  should  say  that  this  has  been  done  to  some 
extent.  Certainly  to  bring  the  average  quality  of  the  work  to  some 
extent  up  to  our  own  Salon,  at  least  another  250  frames  would  have  to 
be  rejected. 

The  general  feature  of  the  English  work  is  that  of  landscape  and  sea- 
scape, with  a  tendency  towards  genre  in  that  from  our  American 
confreres.  Amongst  the  Continental  workers,  however,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  genre  and  portraiture.  The  English  and  American  work  occupy- 
ing one  entire  room  gives  an  easy  opportunity  of  comparison  with  the 
general  run  of  Continental  work ;  but,  as  there  is  no  sort  of  division  in 
the  remaining  two  rooms,  it  is  difficult  to  follow  this  any  further  so  as  to 
compare  Belgium  with  France,  Holland,  &c. 

Tne  hanging  has  been  carefully  done,  the  general  arrangements  pro- 
viding every  convenience,  and  there  is,  moreover,  a  complete  absence  of 
skying  or  flooring.  As  a  rule,  the  EngUsh  frames  run  smaller,  and 
oertamly  show,  as  a  whole,  greater  taste  in  mount  and  frame.  Green 
plush,  blue  serge,  enamelled  cream  and  gold,  and  other  obtrusive  mounts, 
mar  many  of  the  Continental  frames.  This  is  made  worse  also  by 
over-elaboration  of  frame,  and,  in  some  cases,  by  a  howling  wilderness  of 
margin.  We  think  the  photographic  visitors  to  the  Exhibition  will  learn 
from  the  English  exhibit  that  it  is  better  to  trust  to  the  merit  of  the 
print  than  to  attempt  any  bolstering  up  in  the  mount  or  frame,  which 
catches  the  eye  and  draws  the  attention  away  from  what  should  be  the 
centre  point  of  attraction.  Some  of  the  exhibits  might  well  be  described 
as  a  white  enamel  and  gold  frame  with  elegant  plush  mount  containing  a 
photograph. 

The  catalogue  is  a  very  handsome  production.  The  names,  alphabeti- 
cally arranged,  are  printed  in  red,  with  the  descriptive  matter  in  black  ; 
a  rough  surface  and  raw-edge  paper  is  used,  and  the  cover  has  the  in- 
scriptions imprebsed  and  not  printed.  It  is,  in  fact,  quite  a  creditable 
result  for  both  the  Association  and  the  printer.  The  titles  of  the  pic- 
tures are,  in  most  cases,  translated  into  French ;  but  in  some  canes, 
where  exact  translation  is  difficult  or  impossible,  the  original  Englieb, 
Dutch,  &c.  is  quoted.  Another  point  is,  that  not  only  are  the  names 
given  alphabetically,  but  the  numbers  follow  consecutively,  so  that,  as 
lar  as  reference  to  the  catalogue  goes,  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  follow  the 
frames  on  the  wall. 

Space  will  not  allow  of  a  detailed  criticism  of  the  exhibits,  and  a  few 
general  notes  must  suffice.  Prominent  amongst  the  English  exhibitors 
are  Ernest  B.  Ashton  (Scenes  in  Cairo),  E.  Evelyn  Barron  (Seascape), 
Harold  Baker  and  Charles  H.  Oakdeu  (Architecture),  Chaffin  i»  Sons 
(Large  Portraiture),  John  H.  Gear,  Thomas  E.  Ellis,  W.  Dawes,  John 
Caipenter,  G.  L.  Hankins,  R.  S.  Webster,  E.  Cecil  Hertslet,  A.  J. 
Jtflreys,  Charles  Job,  and  others,  with  the  class  of  landscape  that  is  now 
so  much  in  vogue  in  England,  West  <»  Son  (Marine),  Reginald  B.  Lodge 
(bird  Studies),  Fred  Mareh  (Large  Flashlight  Pictures).  We  have  seen 
better  work  by  A.  R.  Dresser,  and  there  are  a  few  other  Enghsh  exhibits 
haroly  worth  hanging. 

The  tendency  ol  the  American  work  is  towards  genre  and  figures,  and 
there  are  good  examples  by  A.  L.  Eidemiller,  Charles  E.  Fairman,  John 
E.  Dumont,  Eugene  Les  Ferguson,  Dexter  Thniber,  and  Floyd  Vail. 


W.  B.  Post  is  largely  represented,  and  by  some  very  excellent  work ;  bnt 
he,  together  with  George  L.  Wilms,  sticks  closely  to  landscape. 

Amongst  the  Continental  workers,  the  most  striking  pictures  are  those 
of  B.  Albach  (Holland),  Fred.  Boissonnas  (France),  A.  Bouligne  (France), 
Leon  Bovier  (Belgium),  Victor  Bracq  (France),  Louis  Courtois  (France), 
Desir6  De  Clercq  (Belgium),  Ad.  de  Kemmeter  (Belgium),  Giorgio  Goselli 
(Italy),  Hermann  Heydenhauss  (Austria),  E.  Ickx  (Belgium),  Leon  Noel 
(Belgium),  L.  Maviesse  (France),  Carle  de  Mazibourg  (France),  Georges 
Millon  (France),  who  seems  to  follow  the  Millet  scnool,  Georges  Owry 
(Belgium),  Commandant  Pavard  (Belgium),  B.  Rousseau  (Belgium), 
Edm.  Sacr6  (Belgium),  Victor  Selb  (Belgium),  Claudius  Touranchet 
(Prance),  Gust  Van  Bellinger  (Belgium),  Ernest  Vrao  (France),  —  Zeyen 
(Belgium),  and,  to  single  out  two  or  three  of  those  endeavouring  to  strike 
out  into  new  paths  for  thomselves,  we  should  mention  Messrs.  Bovier  and 
Sacr6. 

The  display  of  slides  sent  in  for  exhibition  took  place,  on  Sunday  last, 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Association,  in  the  Palais  dn  Midi.  From  England 
there  were  Architectural  and  Marine,  by  Bertram  C.  Wickisson,  Loudon ; 
Flowers  and  Marine,  by  J.  T.  Field,  London  ;  Street  Scenes,  by  Walter 
D.  Welford,  London ;  and  Various,  by  Algernon  Brooker,  Hastings. 
Amongst  the  more  striking  exhibits  from  abroad  were  the  Figure  Studies 
of  Edward  Ganz,  Brussels ;  the  Flower  Studies  of  William  A.  Fraser, 
New  York ;  Marine  Studies  of  J.  Latimer,  Boston ;  and  Genre  Subjects 
of  Leonard  Mizonne,  of  Gilly,  Belgium. 

In  the  evening  a  private  dinner  took  place  at  the  Hotel  de  Vienne, 
when  the  officials,  the  jury  of  admission,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Welford  were 
present — an  enjoyable  but  informal  evening.  Mr.  Welford  was  presented 
with  a  special  souvenir  medal  of  the  Society,  for  his  efforts  in  England 
on  its  behalf. 

For  the  souvenir  album  of  reproductions,  works  by  the  following  have 
been  chosen:  England— Geo.  Hankins,  W.  M.  Harrison,  Chas.  Job, 
Chas.  Smerdon  Roe,  Geo.  £.  Thompson,  B.  S.  Webster,  Mrs.  Welford, 
Alf.  Werner.  America — J.  E.  Dumont,  H.  A.  Latimer,  Eugene  L. 
Ferguson,  Geo.  L.  Wilms. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND. 

JuDOiNa  from  the  spirit,  in  fact  almost  enthusiasm,  with  which  oor  local 
photographic  societies  have  entered  into  the  idea  of  holding  conversaziones 
in  lieu  ot  lantern  demonstrations  for  their  popular  nights,  it  would  appear 
as  if,  in  future  at  least,  so  far  as  the  West  of  Scotland  is  concerned,  there 
will  be  much  fewer  lantern  exhibitions. 

The  recent  social  meeting  of  the  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Society  was 
quite  a  big  thing,  and  must  have^cost  a  considerable  sum  to  organize ;  but, 
then,  this  popular  Society  is  flourishing,  both  as  regards  numbers  of 
members  and  its  funds. 

The  Paisley  Exhibition,  which  has  been  open  for  the  last  month,  has 
just  been  brought  to  a  close.  Among  other  good  things  provided  by  the 
Council  was  a  grand  display  of  animal  studies  by  Mr.  Charles  Reid,  of 
Wishaw,  who  attended  personally  on  the  occasion,  when  about  two  hun- 
dred of  his  best  pictures  were  thrown  upon  the  screen. 

With  the  fine  weather  experienced  during  the  holidays,  there  has  been 
quite  a  flutter  among  amateur  workers,  who  are  mere  en  evidence  this  year 
ilian  ever.  Hand  cameras  are  seen  everywhere,  and  some  of  these  are  of 
considerable  size.  The  modest  quarter -plate,  so  universally  adopted  as 
the  handiest  size  for  what  was  originally  designated  detective  cameras,  is 
fast  being  supplanted  by  the  half-plate,  for  many  of  the  best  workers  in 
the  district  have  found  out  that  a  neavy  camera  is  easier  held  steady  than 
a  feather-weight  one. 

Among  the  new  forms  of  hand  cameras  just  placed  on  the  market  is 
one  made  by  Messrs.  Verel,  of  the  Albion  Albumenising  Company.  The 
main  feature  of  this  excellent  arrangement  consists  in  the  camera  folding 
up  in  such  a  manner  that  all  cases  or  covers,  and  other  adjuncts,  so  often 
seen  in  such  instruments,;  are  entirely  dispensed  with  by  an  ingenious  de- 
vice, the  dark  slides  are  stowed  away  inside  the  camera,  and,  when  such  is 
folded  up,  no  one  would  ever  suspect  that  a  camera  was  being  carried,  its 
appearance  resembling  a  lady's  bonnet  box  of  small  dimensions. 

Mr.  William  Riddell,  late  of  Riddle  &  Rae,  has  started  business  on  his 
own  account,  and  has  just  issued  a  very  comprehensive  catalogue  which 
contains  some  up-to-date  novelties. 

The  X  rays  craze  is  dying  down  among  photographers  generally  in  this 
district. 

Mr.  William  Carmichael,  of  the  chemical  department  of  Messrs.  George 
Mason  <S:  Co.,  has  recently  been  giving  some  r«ry  interesting  demonstrations 
on  the  making  of  acetylene  gas. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION  AT  BEVERLEY. 

The  Beverley  Photographic  and  Sketching  Society  held  its  third  annual 
Exhibition  in  the  Assembly  Rooms  on  Easier  Monday,  the  opening  cere- 
mony being  performed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nolloth,  who  was  formally  intro- 
duced by  Captain  Forrest,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society. 

The  exhibits  were  effectively  staged  in  tiers  on  stands  draped  with  art 
mushn,  and  the  large  room  was  rendered  the  more  picturesque  by  the 
introduction  of  a  number  of  choice  palms  and  plants  in  bloom,  together 
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with  a  quantity  of  bunting  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Newbald.  The 
specimens  exhibited  included  excellent  examples  of  the  photographio, 
painting,  and  kindred  arts,  and  in  the  competitive  section  numerous 
silver  and  bronze  medals  were  awarded  as  prizes.  The  entries  were  very 
large,  and  many  of  the  competitors  were  of  high  standing,  having  gained 
distinction  both  at  home  and  foreign  exhibitions.  The  aide  rooms  were 
set  apart  for  lantern  exhibitions  of  the  prize  slides,  given  at  intervals, 
and  for  an.  interesting  demonstration  on  "  Photo-ceramics,"  given  by 
Mr.  W.  Ethelbert  Henry,  C.E.,  of  London.  One  attraction  which  had 
been  announced,  a  lecture  and  demonstration  of  the  Bontgen  X  rays,  had 
unfortunately  to  be  postponed,  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  Mr. 
T.  W.  Ireland,  who  was  to  have  given  it,  being  unable  to  procure  certain 
of  the  requisite  apparatus  in  time.  The  Society,  however,  intend  to  hold 
it  at  an  early  date. 
The  following  were  the  awards : — 

Open  Classes. 

Liindscape,  Seascape,  and  Architecture. — Silver  medal,  W.  J.  Warren, 
Leeds;  exra  silver  medal,  George  L.  Wilms,  Jersey,  U.S.A  ;  bronze 
medal,  W.  Smedley  Aston,  Birmingham  ;  extra  ditto,  Charles  Bumbold, 
Great  Yarmouth  ;  certificate,  Floyd  Vail,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

Portraits,  Figure  Study. — Silver  medal,  T.  Lee  Symes,  Tyldesley, 
Lancashire ;  extra  ditto,  Fred  Marsh,  Henley-on-Thames  ;  bronze  medal, 
E.  Lee  Ferguson,  Washington,  U.S  A,  ;  certificate,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Welford, 
London,  and  J.  H.  Coath,  Liskeard. 

Hand- camera  Work. — Silver  medal,  W.  Thomas,  London;  bronze 
medal,  C.  F.  Inston,  Liverpool. 

Enlargements.  —  Silver  medal,  Albert  Dum,  Wooton-under-Edge ; 
certificate,  J.  B.  Briggs,  Lancaster. 

New  Photography.  —  Sliver  medal,  T.  E.  Freshwater,  London!;  bronze 
medal,  A.  Campion,  Eoyal  Indian  Engineering  College,  Staines. 

Lantern   Slides   (set   of  six) -Silver  medal,   G.  Hankins,   London ; 

bronze  medal,  E.  B.  Bull.  London;  extra  bronze  medal,  J.  H.  Gear, 
London  ;  certificate,  John  Ward,  Erdington,  Warwickshire. 

Paintings,  Drawings,  and  Sketches. — Mr.  Tempest,  Beverley ;  Mr. 
T.  L.  Flather,  Scarborough ;  Miss  Bessie  Cross,  Hull ;  Miss  E.  E. 
Marshall,  Beverley ;  Miss  Ethel  Beaumont,  Beverley. 

Members'  Classes. 

Landscape,  &e. — 1.  Maurice  J.  Stephenson,  Beverley;  2.  C.  Qoulding, 
F.C.O.,  Beverley  ;  3.  G.  Dawson,  Beverley. 

Portraits. — 1.  Mrs.  W.  Thompson,  Molescroft ;  2.  G.  F.  Dack,|Bishop 
Barton  ;  3.  G.  Dawson. 

Excursion  Work. — Bronze  medal,  C.  Goulding. 

Enlargements — Silver  medal,  H.  J.  Mann,  Beverley ;  bronze  medal, 
T.  Tanfield. 

Instantaneous. — Bronze  medal,  C.  Goulding ;  2.  R.  Bailston  Brown, 
-C.  E.  Bridlington  ;  B.  J.  Kinsley,  Bridlington  Quay. 

Lantern  Slides  (set  of  six). — 1.  A.  E.  Hobson ;  2.  0.  Goulding ;  3. 
B.  Bailston  Brown ;  4.  Thomas  Tanfield, 


THE  W.  H.  HABRISON  FUND  APPEAL. 

Amount  already  acknowledged  

F.  Beasly,  Esq 

A.  Horsley  Hinton,  Esq 

Hon.  Percy  Wyndham  

J.  H.  Martin,  Esq ,„ 

E.  Hawkins,  Esq 

W.  E.  Tomlinson,  Esq 

"Grip" 

Alfred  Watkins,  Esq 

£39  16    0 
further  contributions  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by 

Fbedk.  H.  Vabley,  82,  Nemngton  Oreen-road,  London,  N. 
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*»*  In  this  column  we  shall,  from  time  to  timx,  print  questions  that  may  be 
addressed  to  individual  contributors  to  our  pages,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  us 
with  the  view  of  eliciting  information  from  a  variety  of  sources.  We  invite 
the  cooperation  of  our  readers  in  rendering  thio  feature  of  the  Jodbnal 
useful  and  instructive. 

Photography  IN  Barbadoes. — "Barbadoes"  asks:  "Could  you 
give  the  names  of  some  of  the  best  photographers  in  Barbadoes  ? 
Do  you  think  there  is  any  opening  for  an  operator  of  ability  ? 
and  what  salaries  are  given  ?  Is  there  any  chance  of  opening 
up  on  own  account,  or  is  it  overrun  ?  What  is  the  distance, 
and  which  is  the  best  route  ?  " — Perhaps  some  travelled  reader 
can  supply  the  desired  information. 


Chlorophyll. — W.  H.  G.  writes :  "  Allow  me  to  thank  Mr.  F.  E. 
Ives  for  his  reply  (p.  208)  to  my  previous  query.  It  seems  1 
have  been  unnecessarily  worrying,  not  only  myself  but  others, 
in  a  vain  search  after  '  blue  myrtle '  which  nobody  recognised, 
while  I  have  bushels  of  the  article  I  want,  but  under  another 
name,  in  my  own  garden.  Now  that  the  common  names  of  the 
'  blue  myrtle '  are  placed  on  record — Vinca  minor,  or  the  common 
periwinkle — many  others  like  myself  may  be  saved  a  lot  of 
trouble.  I  want  to  use  the  chlorophyll  chiefly  for  collodion  films, 
but  do  I  understand  Mr.  Ives  to  mean  that  it  is  of  no  use  in 
conjunction  with  gelatine,  however  applied  ?  Of  course,  I  know 
it  will  not  dissolve  so  well  in  the  emulsion,  but  may  it  not  be 
effective  when  applied  as  a  bath  ?  " 

Carbon  Printing.— J.  C.  writes:  "I  have  recently  taken  up  carbon 
printing,  which  seems  to  me  a  process  specially  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  amateur.  Although  I  have  mastered  the  technical 
difficulties  of  development  and  transfer,  I  cannot  sav  that  I  am 
by  any  means  satisfied  with  the  general  results  I  obtain.  My 
negatives  are  of  ordinary  average  density  and  give  good  brilliant 
prints  with  the  gelatine  or  collodion  print-out  papers,  especially 
the  latter,  but  in  carbon  they  are  either  weak  and  flat  or  heavy, 
and  free  from  sparkle  according  to  the  depth  to  which  the 
printing  is  carried.  I  have  tried  all  depths  of  printing,  in  fact 
from  the  same  negative  I  have  made  different  exposures  each 
with  a  different  '  tint '  of  the  actinometer,  and  the  results  have 
been  as  I  have  stated,  all  unsatisfactory  and  only  varying  in 
degree  of  exposure.  Does  the  process  require  a  special  kina  of 
negative  ?    Any  help  you  can  give  me  I  shall  greatly  appreciate." 
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Thb  Photographic  Rbference  Book. 

Compiled  by  W.  A.  Watts,  M.A.    London  :  lUffe  k  Son,  3,  Bride-street,  E.O. 

This  is  a  work  of  nearly  300  closely  printed  pages,  mainly  compiled 
from  those  columns  of  our  contemporary,  Photography,  which  are 
devoted  to  the  eliciting  of  information  by'  means  of  questions  and 
answers.  The  information  has  been  classified  into  twenty  chapters, 
thus  facilitating  reference.  For  example,  we  have  treated,  under 
separate  sections,  "cameras  and  apparatus  connected  therewith," 
"  lenses  (stops  and  optical  matters) "  "  process  work  "  "  varnishes  and 
cements,  &c.,  &c.  The  matter  has  been  very  judiciously  selected, 
and  the  photographer  will  pick  up  many  a  useful  hint  from  the  book, 
which  teems  with  valuable  information  and  suggestions  on  photo- 
graphic technique,  partly  new,  but  chiefly  the  outcome  of  past 
experience  and  experiment. 

The  Koh-i-noor  Retouching  Pencils. 

L.  k  0.  Hardtmuth,  12,  Oolden-lane. 
A  SET  of  the  Koh-i-noor  retouching  pencils  has  been  submitted  to  us 
by  Messrs.  Hardtmuth  These  pencils,  which  are  made  of  compressed 
lead,  have  a  useful  range  of  softness  and  hardness  for  retouching 
work,  for  which  purpose,  according  to  the  evidence  of  expert 
retouchers,  thej'  are  well  adapted. 


RiiNTOEN  Photographs. 

Bj  Professors  Waymoatli  Reed  &  J.  P.  Kuenen.  Dundee  :  YaUntine  k  Sons. 
This  is  a  series  of  well-executed  collotype  reproductions,  by  Messrs. 
Valentine,  from  negatives  mads  by  the  gentlemen  named,  who  are 
attached  to  the  University  College,  Dundee.  The  pictures,  of  their 
kind,  are  very  good,  and  the  subjects  are  somewhat  uncommon :  a 
star  fish,  a  flounder,  a  frog,  tortoises,  a  cat's  tail,  and  a  baboon's  hand 
being  among  those  of  which  the  osseous  structures  have  been  laid 
bare  by  the  remorseless  Runtgen  rays. 


The  Cathcart  Dry  Plates. 

T.  W.  V^rel  k  Co.,  Oathoart,  near  Glasgow. 
From  Messrs.  F.  W.  Vdrel  &  Co.,  Cathcart,  near  Glasgow,  we  have 
received,  for  trial,  samplss  of  their  plates,  the  Cathcart  ",  ordinary," 
and  "  special  rapid.''  The  former  is  a  plate  of  medium  rapidity,  and 
is  a  useful,  clean,  and  easily  developable  plate  for  all-round  studio 
and  outdoor  work.  The  "  special  rapid  "  is  extremely  sensitive  and 
fine  in  the  grain,  and,  for  very  quick  exposures,  will  be  found  to  yield 
excellent   results.     Judging  by  the  samples,  the  V^rel  plates  are 

irepared  with  scrupulous  care,  and  are  therefore  well  qualified  to 

old  their  own  in  the  estimation  of  photographers. 
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Pitch's  Special  Extba  Rapid  Filmb.     . 

X.  H.  Ktoh  A  Co.,  Seldon  Hoiue,  Fnlwood's-rentB. 

During  the  holidays  we  tried  some  of  Mr.  Fitch's  latest  make  of 
celluloid  films,  and,  as  heretofore,  found  them  beautifully  clean  and 
regular,  and  of  a  deg^ree  of  rapidity  which  should  satisfy  all  reason- 
able exigencies  in  the  way  of  speed.  The  size  we  used  was  the  once 
popular  7i  x  5,  and  the  films  remained  perfectly  flat  in  an  ordinary 
dark  slide.  Mr.  Fitch  has  certainly  mastered  the  art  of  turning  out 
a  celluloid  film  upon  which,  in  the  way  of  technical  excellence,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  improve. 


Enctclopedie  deb  Photographib,  Vols.  XVIII.  and  XIX. 

Wilhelm  Knapp,  Halle  a/3. 
These  two  volumes  are  valuable  additions  to  this  comprehensive 
work  on  photography.  No.  XVIII.,  entitled  Der  Silberdruch  auf 
Salzpapier,  by  Baron  von  Hiibl,  treats  of  the  preparation  of  the 
various  kinds  of  salted  papers,  and  the  processes  involved  in  their 
use  for  the  production  of  photographs.  Albumenised,  gelatinised, 
resinised,  and  other  varieties  of  salted  paper  are  described,  and  those 
who  still  see  beauty  in  a  silver  print  (and  are  there  not  many  ?)  will 
find  in  these  pages  reliable  information  for  making,  keeping,  and 
toning.  At  the  close  of  the  second  part,  the  author  gives  a  short 
but  appreciative  expression  of  opinion  on  the  value  of  salted  papers 
compared  with  other  printing  surfaces,  in  the  following  terms :  They 
are  not  of  universal  use,  but  they  will  be  utilised  where  their 
advantages  recommend  them.  They  may  be  used  instead  of  gelatino- 
bromide  paper,  because  of  their  safety  in  printing  and  simplicity ; 
instead  of  matt  collodion  paper,  because  of  greater  ease  of  prepara- 
tion; and,  lastly,  instead  of  platinotype,  where  the  negatives  are 
unsuitable,  when  brown  or  blue-toned  prints  are  required,  and  to 
avoid  uncertainty  in  printing.  Volume  XIX.,  Die  Anwendung  der 
Photographie  zu  Militdrischen  Zwecken,  by  Premier-lieutenant  Kies- 
ling,  treats  of  the  many  applications  of  photography  in  military 
affairs.  It  contains  chapters  on  the  reproduction  of  maps,  plans, 
&c.,  photogrammetry,  balloon,  kite,  and  rocket  photography,  micro- 
scopic reductions,  the  photographing  of  bullets  in  flight,  and  other 
subjects.  There  is  also  an  account  of  the  experimental  use  of  photo- 
graphy in  the  Prussian  army  before  and  during  the  Franco-Prussian 
War,  and  its  subsequent  use  by  other  nations  for  military  surveys, 
&c.  The  work  contains  a  number  of  illustrations,  and  is  a  good 
ref«rence  book  for  those  interested  in  the  subject. 


Die  Chbomo-lithographie. 

By  FsiEDEBicE  Hesse.    Halle  a/S. :  Wilhelm  Kaapp. 

Wb  have  received  the  first  number  of  this  work,  which  promises  to 
give  a  comprehensive  account  of  chromo-lithography  in  its  several 
branches,  with  practical  directions.  The  number  describes  the 
principles  upon  which  lithography  and  chromo-lithography  are  based, 
and  gives  an  account  of  materials,  tools,  &c.  There  are  a  number 
of  illustrations  in  explanation  of  the  text,  and  the  work  will  con- 
tain fifteen  specimens  of  chromo-lithography,  two  of  which  are 
issued  with  the  first  part. 

Cataloque  Received. 

Andrew  RipDELL,139,  West  George-street,  Glasgow.— Mr.  Riddell's 
catalogue  is  in  some  respects  novel  in  its  arrangement.  The  first 
few  pages  are  devoted  to  illustrations  of  some  ninety  odd  hand 
cameras,  and  are  followed  by  descriptions  of  them.  Studio  and  field 
cameras  are  also  described  in  the  same  section,  which  is  printed  on 
pink  paper.  Lenses,  photographic  stationery  and  sundries  have  each 
separate  sections,  printed  on  distinctively  coloured  papers.  By  these 
and  other  means,  Mr.  Riddell's  catalogue,  which  is  very  complete,  is 
made  extremely  easy  of  reference— a  feature  that  should  be  highly 
appreciAted. 


On  Saturdays,  April  18  and  25,  at  7.30  p.m.;  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  will  deliver 
two  lectures  on  Colour  Photography  as  applied  to  Printing  at  the  Photo- 
graphic Process  School,  Central  Art  Department  of  the  Technical  Education 
Board,  6,  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 

OCR  Japanese  contemporary  the  Shashi7i  Sowa,  in  its  last  number,  was 
troubled  by  the  failure  ot  its  printers  to  render  a  half-tone  block  successfully. 
It  thus  apologises  :— "Dur  illustration,  showing  difference  the  two  brands  of 
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p.  0.  P.  did  not  came  out  well  as  we  have  seen  m  proof,  so  we  shall  renew  the 
insertion  of  the  same  by  comming  number." 


Royal  Photoobai'HIC  Society.— Photo-mechanical  Meeting,  Tuesday,  /  p-i' 
21,  at  eight  p.m.  Photo-mechanical  Notes  of  Historical  Interest,  by  T 
Bolas,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 

Queensland  Amateor  Photoobaphic  Society,  Brisbase  — The  following 
ofBoe-bearers  have  been  elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz.  -.—President :  Mr.  D. 
Mactaggart — 1  'ice-  Presidents  .•  Miss  Stennett  and  Mr.  M .  E.  Brookes. — Council : 
Dr.  Thomson,  Dr.  Wheller,  Mr.  C.  J.  Pound,  and  Mr.  D.  R.  VAea.— Treasurer  : 
Mr.  W.  Connolly. — Bon.  Secretary:  Mr.  J.  J.  Campbell. 

Walworth  Junior  Postal  Camera  Club. — The  Hon.  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  P.  C.  Cornford,  36,  Inville-road,  Walworth,  London,  S.E.,  writes : 
"There  are  now  two  vacancies  for  membership  in  the  above  Club,  and  the 
mention  of  the  fact  through  the  columns  of  your  valuable  paper  will  be  deemed 
a  favour.    I  shall  be  pleased  to  send  all  particulars  on  receipt  of  a  post  card." 

New  American  Photographic  Pdblications. — The  Practical  Process 
Worker  is  the  title  of  a  new  monthly  publication  devoted  to  process  work  ; 
it  is  published  by  the  Scovill  &  Adams  Company,  New  York. — The  first 
number  of  the  Professional  Photographer  has  been  sent  us.  It  aims  to  be  a 
practical  journal  for  professional  workers,  and  is  published  by  the  Nesbitt 
Publishing  Company,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Acetylene  — A  German  writer  remarks  that,  for  the  production  of  a  light 
of  one  normal  candle  power,  0  6  litre  of  acetylene  is  required  per  hour  if  ai 
proper  burner  is  used.  For  the  same  lighting  power  with  ordinary  gas 
burners  ten  to  twelve  litres  of  coal  gas  are  consumed.  There  are,  however, 
various  qualities  possessed  by  acetylene  which  are  of  a  somewhat  dangerous 
natiu-e,  namely,  its  action  upon  copper  or  copper  alloys.  For  instance,  with 
copper  alloys  it  forms  a  brownish  substance  which  is  very  highly  explosive  ; 
therefore  such  metals  are  unsuitable  for  use  within  the  conduits  or  for  glow 
bodies  if  acetylene  is  employed  as  a  lighting  material.  Iron  is  of  neutral 
conduct  towards  acetylene.  It  is  well  known  that  a  certain  mixture  of 
acetylene  and  air  is  explosive,  the  highest  explosive  power  being  reached  in  a 
mixture  of  one  part  of  the  gas  to  twelve  parts  of  air.  Also,  like  all  carburetted 
hydrogen  gases,  acetylene  is  poisonous,  though  not  so  poisonous  as  ordinary 
coal  gas  in  even  lesser  quantities.  The  danger  of  liquefied  acetylene  gas  is 
considerable,  for,  if  it  is  stored  in  a  steel  cylinder  at  six  to  seven  hundred 
pounds'  pressure,  in  the  event  of  a  fire  breaking  out  in  a  building  containing  it, 
it  would  be  decomp  ised,  forming  carbon  and  hydrogen  ;  the  latter  would  have 
a  pressure  of  20,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  which  would  burst  the  cylinder 
and  cause  widespiead  damage.  Even  a  slight  leak  in  the  cylinder  would  be 
very  dangerous,  for  three  or  four  per  cent,  of  the  gas  in  the  air  would  cause  a 
violently  explosive  mixture.  Acetylene  gas  can  also  be  exploded  by  fulminate 
of  mercury,  and  the  gas  also  makes  explosive  compounds  in  coming  in  contact 
with  copper. 

Central  Art  Department,  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,  E.C.  (Guild  and  Tech- 
nical School  of  the  National  Society  of  Litho- Artists,  Designers,  and  Engravers, 
under  the  joint  control  of  the  Technical  Education  Board  L.C.C.  and  the 
National  Society  of  Litho-Artists,  &c.  Spring  Session,  1896). — The  Schools 
reopened  on  Monday,  April  13.  The  Sketching  Class  will  be  held,  as  usual, 
on  Mondays,  from  7  to  10  p.m.  The  Committee  wish  it  to  be  thoroughly 
understood  that  members  of  the  Life,  Antique,  and  Design  Classes  can  join 
the  Sketching  Class  without  extra  fee.  The  arrangements  for  this  class  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  students,  and  the  Art  Director  would  be  glad  to  meet  intend- 
ing members  to  consider  the  subjects  for  the  ensuing  session,  and  to  form  a 
strong  Committee.  Life  Class,  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  7.30  to  10  p.m. 
Antique,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  from  7  to  10  p.m.  Study  and  Practice  of 
Design,  Fridays,  from  7.30  to  10  p.m.  Process  Drawing,  Tuesdays  and. 
Thursdays,  7.30  to  10  p.m.  Perspective  Class,  Mondays,  7.30  to  9.30  p.m. 
Study  and  Practice  of  IJitho  Drawing,  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  7  to  10  p.m. 
Study  of  Aquatint  Engraving,  as  applied  to  Letterpress  Printing,  Tuesdays, 
from  7.30  to  10  p.m.  Photo  Process  School,  Session  1895-96.  The  Second 
Term  commenced  on  Monday,  April  13.  These  Classes  meet  as  follows  : — 
Mondays,  7  to  8.30  p.m.,  Line  Etching  on  Zinc;  Tone  Etching  on  Zinc, 
Copper,  and  Brass.  The  Class  is  limited  to  Twelve  Students ;  should  there 
be  a  greater  number  of  entries,  an  extra  class  will  be  held  from  8.30  to  9.45. 
Tuesdays,  7.  to  8.15  p.m.,  Photo-lithography  in  Line  and  Half-tone. 
Tuesdays,  8.15  to  9.45,  Half-tone  Negative-making.  Wednesdays,  7  to 
8,15  p.m..  Line  and  Half-tone  Negative-making.  An  additional  class  will 
be  held  from  8.15  to  9.45  if  there  are  more  than  twelve  entries.  The  Secretary 
will  be  in  attendance  every  evening  from  7.30  to  9.30,  and  will  gladly  furnish, 
any  further  information. 
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The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  March  26  and' 
April  8,  1896:— 

Film  Cameras. — No.  6489.  ' '  Improvements  in  Film-changing  Photographic 
Cameras."  Complete  specification.  C.  Buck,  W.  Beck,  jun,,  and  j.  T. 
Clarke. 

Projection  Apparatus. — No.  6503.  "Improvements  in  the  Mechanism  of 
Chrono-photographic,  Kinetoscopic,  and  Lantern  Projection  Apparatus." 
G.  W.  DE  Bedts. 

Cameras. — No.  6582.  "  Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras."  L.  J.  B.. 
Holst. 

KiNETOSCOPE. — No.  6604. — "Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Exhibiting 
Photographs  to  obtain  the  appearance  of  Objects  iu  Motion."  A.  G. 
Besse-meh,  jun. 

The  PaRastudio. — No.  6608.  "  The  Parastudio  for  controlling  the  Light  in. 
connexion  with  Photography,  as  being  appUoable  to  Outdoor  Por- 
traiture."   W.  Watson. 


^•:'i:    n 
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Photographic  Prints. — No.  6651.  "Improvements  in  Chemical  Composi- 
tions to  be  used  for  Preparing  the  Surface  of  suitable  Material  for 
Photographic  Prints."  Complete  specification.  P.  R  Schobnfeldib 
and  E.  Kehle. 

RKPBODUciNa  Drawings.  —  No.  6657.  "  Improvements  in  Photographic 
Apparatus  for  Reproducing  Drawings,  Engravings,  and  the  like."    E. 

POTHIER. 

CoPYDSG  Engravings.— No.  6662.  "Mode  of  and  Means  or  Apparatus  for 
Producing  Photographic  Negatives  from  Engravings  and  the  like." 
F.  H.  Wood. 

Pbbssurb  Frames.— No.  6766.  "Improvements  in  Pressure  Frames  for 
Photographic  or  other  Purposes.  L.  A.  Marion,  H.  Guiboot,  G. 
Bishop,  F.  Bishop,  and  J.  P.  Kirk. 

Cameras.— No.  6791.  "  Improvements  in  Hand  and  other  Photographic 
Cameras."    W.  J.  Lancaster. 

Cameras. — No.  6806.  "  Improvements  in  Cameras  for  Photographic  Pur- 
poses."   G.  H.  Banister. 

Photograph  Frames.- No.  6907.  "A  Frame  for  Photographs  made  of  Per- 
forated Cardboard,  with  or  without  a  Design  for  Needlework  printed  on 
it."    E.  Griffiths. 

Printing  Frames.— No.  6977.  "Improvements  in  Photographic  Printing 
Frames."     W.  Ttlar. 

Mounts. — No.  7141.  "  Improvements  in  Picture  Frames,  Photographic  Mounts, 
and  the  like."     N.  Mtrstedt. 

Photographic  Apparatus. — No.  7172.  "Improvements  in  Photographic 
Apparatus."     F.  Townsend. 

Automatic  Photographs. — No.  7271.  "An  Apparatus  for  Automatic  Pro- 
duction of  Photographs. "    Complete  specification.     H,  F.  C.  Sasse. 

Shutters. — No.  7309.  "Certain  Improvements  in  Photographic  Shutters," 
E.  Underwood. 

Spring  Lens  Cap.— No.  7314.  "The  Spring  Lens  Cap  (Photographic)."  E. 
Hodgson  and  E.  Hodgson. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES   FOR   NEXT  WEEK 


AptiL 

Hune  ol  Society. 

Snbjoot 

20 

J  The  Coming  Total  Solar  Eclipse.   Captain 
t     K   H.  Hills,  R.E. 
0|>en  Evening. 

20 

Riohmond  

21 

Boamemouth  

21 

Oospel  Oak    

21 

Haokney 

21 

Leeds  Photo.  Society 

North  Surrey    

( DiBcnsi^ion  on  Developers.     Opened  by 
I     Dr.  Thresh. 
Annual  General  Meeting. 
(  Photo  ■  meclianical  ^otes  of   Historical 
1      Interest.     T.  Bolas,  P.I.O.,  F.O.S. 
An  Introduction  to  Photo-stereography. 

21. ..1 

21.,.,M 

22 

Royal  Photographio  Society    ... 

23 

Bradford               

I     0.  W.  Watson. 
Open  Night. 

Siitb  Annual  General  Meeting. 
Lantern  Slides  by  Members. 
Annnal  Meeting  and  Election  of  Officers. 
Business  Meeting. 
Explanatory    Show    of    Photograpbic 

Novelties.     James  A.  Sinclair. 
Micro-photographic  Reductions,     Q.  W, 

Atkins. 
The  ChtmiKtry  of  Eee'y-iay  Photography. 
}     W.  H.  Dawson. 
Mountain  Scenery.    Leslie  Selby. 

2S 

23 

23 

23 

Leigh      

23 

23 

23 

24 

West  London 

25 

25... « 

j  Last  day  for  pending  in  Pictures  intended 
1      for  Annnal  Eihibition. 
(  Excnrsion  t    Riohmond  Park.     Leader, 
\     B.  Harwood. 

25 

ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
April  14,— Ordinary  Meeting,— Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  C.B.,  F.R  S.,  in 
the  cliair. 

Seven  new  members  were  elected,  and  eight  candidates  were  nominated.  It 
was  announced  that  the  Isle  of  Thanet  Photographic  Society  and  the  Leeds 
Camera  Club  had  been  admitted  to  affiliation. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  (Mr.  R.  Child  Bayley)  read  a  note  on  a  method 
of  ascertaining 

The  Melting  Point  of  Gelatine  Solutions. 
He  said  that  any  one  who  had  had  to  ascertain  the  temperature  at  which 
various  solutions  of  gelatine  passed  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state  knew 
that  it  was  by  no  means  easy  to  do  so  with  any  great  amount  of  accuracy 
by  the  means  usually  employed  —  a  test  tul)e,  thermometer,  and  water 
bath  —  while  the  time  occupied  in  making  a  number  of  such  deter- 
minations was  considerable.  Having  to  examine  a  number  of  jellies  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  alum  and  other  hardening  agents 
upon  them,  he  had  devised  a  simple  apparatus  which  he  exhibited,  and 
which,  after  repeated  use,  had  lieen  found  reliable.  It  consisted  of  a  water 
bath  capable  of  being  heated  by  a  spirit  lamp  or  Bunsen  burner  without 
the  hot  air  or  products  of  combustion  reaching  its  largest  side ;  along 
this  side,  at  a  distance  of  one  inch  from  the  top,  was  ruled 
a  straight  line,  and  one  or  more  thermometers  were  so  supported 
in  the  bath  that  their  bulbs  were  as  close  as  possible  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  line  on  the  metal,  but  inside  the  bath.  To  use  the  appa- 
ratus, the  vessel  was  laid  upon  its  side,  and,  by  means  of  paper  tubes,  the 


jellies  to  be  tested  were  allowed  to  solidify  in  discs,  with  the  bottom  edge  of 
each  just  upop  the  line  on  the  tanic  When  the  gelatine  was  set,  the  paper 
could  l>e  removed,  and  the  tank  stood  upright  and  filled  with  water,  and 
all  that  was  then  necessary  was  to  heat  the  water  and  note  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  discs  of  jelly  commeiiced  to  slide  down  the  side  of  the- 
bath. 
Professor  W.  C.  Robbrts-Austen,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  then  described  a  method  of 
Recording  High  Temperatures  by  Photographic  Means. 
He  first  referred  to  the  fact  that  for  measuring  temperatures  exceeding  about 
400°  it  was  neccessary  to  resort  to  methods  other  than  the  ordinary  mercnria) 
thermometer,  and  mentioned  two  such  methods  which  could  be  readily  adopted. 
The  electrical  resistance  of  a  platinum  wire  could  be  ascertained,  ana  the 
increase  of  its  resistance  caused  by  heating  would  be  a  measure  of  tempera- 
ture ;  or  wires  of  two  dissimilar  metals  could  be  twisted  into  a  junction,  wnichr 
being  heated,  would  liehave  as  a  battery  and  generate  electricity,  the  strength  of 
the  current  so  generated  being  again  a  measure  of  temperature.  The  method 
which  be  had  found  best  suited  for  the  purpose,  was  then  illustrated  by  means 
of  a  series  of  drawings.  The  free  ends  of  a  thermo-junction,  formed  of  wires 
of  platinum  alloyed  with  iridium  or  rhodium,  were  attached  to  a  galvanomet,  r 
enclosed  in  a  camera.  From  a  source  of  light  external  to  the  camera  a  ray 
was  reflected  from  a  mirror  through  the  lens  on  to  a  movable  mirror  of  the 
galvanometer,  another  ray  being  similarly  thrown  on  to  a  fixed  mirror,  the 
light  from  which  could  he  periodically  interrupted.  Both  rays  passed  through 
fine  vertical  and  liorizontal  slits,  and  thence  on  to  a  photographic  plate  con- 
tained in  a  carrier  capable  of  being  moved  upwards  by  means  of  a  driving  or 
water  clock.  When  the  thermo-junction  was  heated  it  Ijecame  a  battery,  and 
the  strength  of  the  current  generated  was  a  measure  of  the  temperature 
to  which  it  was  raised.  The  result  was  that,  if  both  spots  of  light 
started  fair,  the  one  from  the  fixed  mirror  would  remain  in  a  definite  posi- 
tion, while  the  one  from  the  movable  mirror  of  the  galvanometer  would 
register  the  temperature  to  which  the  thermo-junction  was  heated.  It  is 
difficult  in  this  brief  report,  and  without  the  use  of  diagrams,  to  adequately 
describe  Professor  Roberts  -  Austen's  method,  by  which  he  said  it  was 
possible,  at  a  temperature  of  1000  degrees,  to  obtain  a  record  trustworthy 
to  a  tenth  of  a  degree.  He  proceeded  to  show  a  series  of  slides  illustrating  the 
industrial  application  of  the  apparatus  in  connexion  with  the  ascertaining  of 
the  temperature  of  the  air  supplied  to  blast  furnaces ;  and,  as  an  example  of 
the  service  which  photography  had  thus  rendered  to  industry,  he  stated  that 
in  some  cases  it  had  rendered  possible  a  reduction  in  the  consumption  of  coal 
at  the  rate  of  one  hundredweight  per  ton.  With  regard  to  investigations 
generally,  it  was  known  that,  if  a  salt  was  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  cylinder 
of  water,  the  salt  would  gradually  diffuse  upwards  until  it  was  uniformly- 
distributed  through  the  water,  and  precisely  the  same  thing  occurred  with 
metals.  Experiments  had  proved  that,  if  a  heavy  metal  was  placed  at  the' 
bottom  of  a  molten,  mass  the  heavy  metal  would  be  diffused  up,  against 
gravity,  throughout  the  mass  ;  and  it  was  of  extreme  importance  to  metallur- 
gists to  be  able  to  measure  the  temperature  at  which  the  diffusion  took  place, 
and  photography  had  rendered  it  possible  to  do  this  with  great  accuracy.  For 
all  his  measurements  he  referred  finally  to  the  air  thermometer  as  an  arbiter. 
After  some  remarks  by  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Mr.  Hearso.n, 
Professor  Rodbkts- Austen,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Chairman,  referred  to  the 
diffusion  of  metals  in  the  cold,  and  mentioned  some  curious  instances  of  solids 
"walking  into"  one  another.  For  example,  if  a  diaoiond  was  placed  on  a 
piece  of  iron,  and  the  whole  heated  to  about  800°,  the  diamond  would  gradually 
"  walk  into"  the  iron ;  similarly,  if  a  cylinder  of  pure  lead  was  fused  to  a 

fdate  of  gold,  and  the  whole  heated  to  90°  or  100°  below  the  point  at  which  the 
ead  would  melt,  in  al)OUt  a  month  an  appreciable  quantity  of  gold  would  b& 
found  at  the  top  of  the  lead.  Further,  if  cylinders  of  lead  and  gold  were 
placed  accurately  together  in  a  vacuum  tube,  and  heated  only  to  40°,  in  a  day 
they  would  unite  so  firmly  that  a  strain  equal  to  one-third  of  the  breaking 
strain  of  lead  would  be  required  to  sever  them. 

The  Chairman  referred,  in  complimentary  terms,  to  the  utility  of  th» 
methods  adopted  by  Professor  Roberts-Austen,  to  whom  a  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  was  then  passed,  and  the  meeting  closed. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCLAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
April  9,— Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater  in  the  chair. 

Definition  of  Lenses. 

The  Hon.  Seobf,tary  showed  a  print  of  a  7i  x  5  negative,  taken  with  one  of 
the  new  Ross-Zeiss  convertible  anastigmats  used  as  a  single  lens.  The  focus 
of  the  single  combination  was  11^  inches,  and  an  exposure  of  one  second  was 
given  with  full  aperture,  /-12"5.  In  answer  to  a  question,  he  said  the  two 
combinations  of  the  lens  were  not  of  the  same  foci,  being  9  inches  and  11^ 
inches  respectively,  and  forming  together  a  lens  of  5  j  inches  focus.  Until  th« 
introduction  of  this  lens,  he  thought  there  was  no  single  lens  which  at  full 
aperture  would  give  such  fine  definition  as  that  shown  in  the  print. 

The  opinion  of  those  present  was  that  it  was  of  very  fine  quality.  The  full 
aperture  was  equal  to  the  open  tuije. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  that  one  advantage  was  that  all  flare  was  done 
away  with,  there  being  no  stop  used. 

Mr.  Atkins  showed  what  the  old  form  of  Ross's  rapid  symmetrical  would  do 
in  the  way  of  copying  black-and-white  subjects,  and  passed  round  several 
examples.     The  lens  was  of  8^  inches  focus. 

Halation. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  raised  the  question  as  to  which  gave  the  most  hala- 
tion, exposing  through  the  glass  plate  or  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  said  presumably  there  would  be  less  in  exposing  through 
the  plate, 

Mr.  R.  P.  Drage  referred  to  a  suggested  method  for  the  prevention  of  hala- 
tion, which  was  to  place  a  piece  of  thin  silvered  glass  in  optical  contact  with 
the  back  of  the  plate  with  the  aid  of  glycerine.  He  also  mentioned  an  old 
experiment  in  which  the  emulsion  was  coated  on  a  silvered  plate. 

A  discussion  as  to  the  practical  utility  of  this  method  ensued,  it  being  . 
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'luuitioned  that  the  oblique  rays  would  be  reflected  on  to  a  diflbrent  part  o' 
the  film  ttiau  that  through  which  they  entered,  the  effect  being  less  noticeable 
the  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  plate. 

The  Hon.  Skcbitabt  believed  that  the  use  of  films  got  lid  of  a  lot  of  hala- 
■tion,  and  said  that,  of  three  exposures  recently  made  on  one  subject  with  a 
backed  and  an  unbacked  plate  and  a  film,  only  the  unbacked  plate  showed 
balation. 

DE\'ELOPME!rr. 

A  discussion  took  place  on  the  question  of  protracted  development. 

Mr.  Hahvky  had  tried  watering  the  developer,  but  generally  got  fog  through 
long  devtrlopiuent,  although  he  was  in  the  habit  of  covering  up  the  plate.  He 
asked  whether,  under  the  following  circumstance.'^,   inten.siScation   would  be 

■  practicable.  In  developing  a  plate  he  had  accidentally  allowed  twice  the 
proper  amount  of  pyro,  and  consequently  got  a  fearfully  dense  negative.  This 
he  had  reduced,  but  prolonging  it  too  much  had  reached  the  opposite  extreme. 
He  had  tried  printing  under  green  glass,  but  with  no  better  success. 

It  was  thouglit  that  intensification  might  improve  it,  and  it  was  recom- 
mended to  try  bromide  paper  as  likely  to  give  a  better  result  than  gelatine, 
which  was  the  paper  used. 

A  short  discussion  followed  on  the  relative  permanence  of  albumen  and 
gelatino-chloride  papers. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

.  April  8, — Mr.  Frank  Haes  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  R.  WiLUAMS  asked  the  members'  opinion  upon  a  recent  experience 
' he  had  had  in 

PHOTOGBArHING  MICROSCOPIC  SUBJECIS. 
He  found  that  for  certain  subjects,  viz.,  more  or  less  opaque  objects  upon  a 
clear  ground,  there  was  a  large  degree  of  solarisatton  or  nalation,  and  that  the 
outlinex  of  the  image  became  blurred.     He  had  tried  the  experiment  of  substi- 

■  tuting  for  the  ordinary  caramel  backing  a  piece  of  silvered  glass,  brought  into 
optical  contact  wiih  the  sensitive  plate  by  a  film  of  glycerine.  He  obtained 
by  this  means  results  in  which  there  appeared  to  be  little  or  no  halation  or 
blurring,  and  he  asked  for  some  explanation  of  it. 

Various  possible  explanations  were  suggested. 

Mr.  Mackie  thought  possibly  that,  owing  to  the  extra  thickness  of  glass 
behind  the  plate,  ttie  light  became  reflected  from  the  silver  backing  in  so 
'  diffused  a  manner  as  to  be  less  noticeable,  in  the  same  way  as  a  flare  spot  in  a 
lens  is  modified  by  altering  the  position  of  the  diaphragm,  although  the  flare 
is  not  actually  done  away  with. 

Mr.  Williams  said,  in  reply  to  further  questions,  that  he  preferred  the 
caramel  backing,  and  had  only  adopted  the  other  method  for  experimental 
purposes. 

A  member  referred  to  the  recent  show  of  lantern  slides  by  Mr.  Evans,  and 
said  it  was  noticeable  that  this  gentleman  had  succeeded  in  avoiding  all  the 
-defects  generally  due  to  halation,  although  he  had  worked  both  plates  and 
films  without  backing  upon  most  difficult  subjects.  Mr.  Evans's  explanation 
at  the  time  was  that  he  gave  sufficient  exposure,  and  always  developed  his 
plates  in  a  tentative  manner.  In  addition  to  this,  he  always  made  the  photo- 
graphs at  a  time  when  the  incidence  of  the  light  was  suitable. 

Mr.  FoxLEK  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Evans  also  used  a  very  long- 
focus  Irins,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  this  might  assist  in  minimising  the 
spreading  action  of  the  light  through  the  film. 

Mr.  Mackik  pointed  out  out  that  in  the  recent  Watkins's  competition,  which 
had  been  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Club,  it  was  quite  clear,  from  the 
results,  that  halation  was  influenced  by  development  to  a  certain  extent.  He 
instanced  the  case  of  negatives  where  all  the  eS'ects  of  halation  which  were 
likely  to  occur  were  overcome  by  the  use  of  a  very  highly  restrained  developer. 
He  also  said  that  it  was  notorious  that  some  men  could  not  make  a  negative 
without  the  effect  of  halation  being  noticeable,  whereas  others  with  similar 
makes  of  plates  and  similar  subjects  contrived,  by  manipulating  their  ex- 
posure and  method  of  development,  to  avoid  the  defect  altogether.  Halation 
was  not  due  to  any  one  particular  cause,  but  to  an  aggregation  of  causes. 


Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club.— March  31.— Messrs,  Milne  &  Co.,  of 

,  Balham,  demonstrated  the  working  of  their 

Venus  Artistic  Fbintinq  Paper. 
This  paper  somewhat  resembles  Mezzotype,  but  is  prepared  in  an  entirely 
different  way,  and  is  said  to  give  prints  which  are  really  permanent.     It  is 
supplied  in  four  grades,  from  a  smooth  matt  to  a  rough  Whatman's  surface,  and 
the  working  is  very  similar  to  that  for  ordinary  silver  papers.     Vigorous  nega- 

•  lives  give  the  best  results,  and  printing  should  be  done  in  a  strong  light  to  the 
depth  wanted  in  the  finished  picture.  The  prints  are  soaked  in  water  to  get 
rid  of  free  silver,  and  then  toned  in  the  combined  bath  specially  prepared  by 
the  Company,  or  in  any  gold  or  platinum  bath  suitable  for  silver  papers. 
Toning  t  ikes  from  six  to  ten  minutes,  a  good  range  of  tones— sepias,  browns, 
purples,  blacks,  &c.,  being  got  according  to  the  bath  used  and  time  taken  in 
toning.  The  prints  are  next  rinsed  in  water  and  fixed  in  : — Hypo,  2  ounces  ; 
borax,  J  ounce  ;  water,  20  ounces  ;  and  afterwards  washed  for  about  two  hours. 
Drying  can  be  done  by  heat,  the  paper  containing  no  gelatine.  The  working 
of  the  paper,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Milne,  was  very  easy  find  certain,  and  the 

■rendering  of  detail,  good  tones,  and  purity  of  the  whites  were  specially  noticed 
ami  indicate  the  paper  to  be  a  very  nseful  one. 

Bromley  Camera  Clul).  —On  April  10  a  lecture  was  given  by  Dr.  Chabtebs- 
White  on 

Photo-microobaphy 
at  the  School  of  Science  and  Art,  Tweedy-road,  Bromley.  The  members 
of  the  Club  turned  up  in  full  muster  with  theu-  friends,  nearly  200  being 
present  altogether,  including  a  great  many  of  the  local  doctors.  The  lecture, 
which  was  illustrated  by  the  lecturer's  own  slides,  including,  among  others, 
onatomicAl  sibjects,  parts  of  insects,  and  crystals,  proved  to  be  most  interest- 
'ing  and  highly  instructive,  and  wag  greatly  appreciated  by  the  audience. 


Camera  Club.— The  members  of  the  Camera  Club,  like  all  other  mortals 
who  are  not  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  their  noses  to  the  grindstone,  have 
mostly  been  away  holiday-making,  :ind  consequently  the  place  has  been  almost 
empty  save  for  the  visitors  who  have  been  attracted  by  Mr.  Henry  Stevens's 
remarkable  exhibition  of  pictures,  which  still  occupies  the  walls  of  the  large 
room.  But  of  evening  meetings  there  have  been  few,  the  last  one  of  im- 
portance before  Easter  being  devoted  to  a  paper  by  Major  Lysaght  and  Mr. 
Henry  E.  Davis,  which  attracted  a  good  many  interested  listeners.  Mr. 
Davis  was  the  spokesman,  and  described,  with  much  felicity  and  an  occa- 
sional little  joke,  a  series  of  peregrinations  which  he  and  his  gallant  comrade 
had  made  among  the  beautiful  environs  of  London.  This  paper  was  an  object- 
lesson  to  those  on  pleasure  bent,  who  in  a  few  days  would  be  running  across  to 
the  Continent,  or  to  far-off  resorts,  in  search  of  beauties  which  can  be  had  in 
plenty  within  half  an  hour's  rail  of  the  metropolis.  But  not  only  were  the 
views  of  topographical  interest,  for  some  of  them  were  highly  artistic,  and  the 
section  devoted  to  the  details  of  hop-picking  were  instructive  as  well.  On 
April  2  Captain  Wilson  Barker  was  down  for  a  paper  entitled, 

Cloud  Fobms  and  Tbopical  Weatheb, 
but  so  many  members  had  by  this  time  fled  from  town  that  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  postpone  the  reading  of  it  until  the  coming  Conference,  when  a 
large  audience  may  with  confidence  be  counted  upon.  It  was  a  pity  that  so 
few  members  assembled  last  week  to  hear  Mr.  A.  Mallock's  discourse  concern- 
ing the  advantages  of  being  able  by  the  camera  to  secure  a  true  vertical  line. 
Some  may  have  thought  that  there  was  no  necessity  to  raise  such  a  question, 
because  rectilinear,  symmetrical,  and  other  lenses  of  the  same  type  are  con- 
structed with  the  express  object  of  reproducing  vertical  and  other  straight 
lines  with  the  utmost  exactitude ;  but  that  is  not  quite  what  Mr.  Mallock 
intended  to  convey  when  he  gave  to  his  interesting  paper  the  somewhat  alarm- 
ing title. 

On  a  Photoobaphic  Method  of  Finding  a  Tbue  Vertical  Line,  &c. 
His  real  object  was  to  point  out  how  the  camera  can  be  made  into  a  most 
vigilant  detector  of  any  line  in  a  building  which  ought  to  be  vertical,  but 
which,  from  any  cause,  has  deviated  from  the  perpendicular  position  which 
the  architect  and  builder  intended  it  to  have.  There  are  hundreds  of  such 
buildings,  some  of  which  have  bent  down  under  the  weight  of  their  own  top 
hamper,  some  owing  to  faulty  materials,  and  a  larger  class  to  the  giving  way 
of  weak  foundations.  The  leaning  tower  of  Pisa  is  not  the  only  example  of 
the  "slantingdicular"  style  of  architecture;  it  has  representatives  in  every 
capital,  from  the  stately  Parthenon  to  the  ugly  little  dissenting  chapel  at 
Little  Peddliugton.  Such  deviations  from  the  vertical  may  be  great  or  small, 
and  they  are  sometimes  so  small  that  they  cannot  be  readily  detected,  nor  can 
it  be  ascertained,  without  much  calculation  and  the  help  of  a  theodolite  and 
scaffolding,  how  far  the  error  extends.  There  are  few  architects  or  builders 
who  care  to  go  to  much  expense  to  show  that  the  stones  which  they  have  put 
together  are  wanting  in  verticality.  It  is  like  expecting  a  man  to  buy  a 
guillotine  with  which  to  operate  upon  his  own  unfortunate  neck  ;  but  when 
both  architect  and  builder  have  long  returned  to  the  dust — dust  which  is 
possibly  a  component  part  of  mortar  for  newer  erections — it  often  becomes 
necessary,  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  to  find  out  whether  a  building  is 
straight  or  leaning.  Mr.  Mallock's  process  for  doing  this  with  the 
camera  is  really  a  new  application  of  photography,  upon  which  he  maybe 
congratulated.  He  uses  a  quarter-plate  camera,  and  it  is  placed  on  a  base- 
board, having  room  in  front  for  a  small  tray  or  tank  tilled  with  glycerine  and 
water.  This  gives  him  an  artificial  horizDn,  and  in  this  miniature  sea  every 
line  of  a  building  which  it  is  desired  to  test  is  reflected.  In  a  negative  so 
obtained  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  if  his  verticals  are  right  or  wrong  ;  but  first  a 
datum  line  must  be  obtained,  from  wh'c  i  measurements  can  be  made  by  means 
of  a  micrometer.  This  is  provided  by  a  single  fibre  of  natural  silk,  just  as  it 
comes  from  the  cocoon,  which  is  stretched  across  the  plate  and  fastened  with  wax 
at  each  end.  The  rest  of  the  operation  is  a  simple  question  of  exact  measure- 
ment. Mr.  Malloch  showed  a  number  of  interesting  examples,  and  also  ex- 
plained how  errors  due  to  aberrations  of  the  lens,  inequality  of  the  glass  plate, 
&c.,  could  be  detected  and  remedied.  This  new  method  of  conducting  by 
simple  means  an  operation  which  used  to  be  both  tedious  and  costly  is  likely 
to  have  many  applications. 

Croydon  Camera  Club. — The  meeting  on  Wednesday,  April  8,  was  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of 

Halation  in  Dry  Plates,  and  its  Core. 

The  President,  in  introducing  the  lecturer,  stated  that  halation  is  very 
much  more  often  present  than  is  suspected  ;  a  high  3peed,  i.e.,  coarse-grained 
film,  produces  general  veiling  of  the  shadows  through  the  granular  particles 
radiating  light  on  to  the  back  of  the  glass,  which  becomes  reflected  and  strikes 
in  varying  degrees  all  over  the  back  of  the  film.  Mr.  J.  T.  Sandell  then  read 
his  paper,  which  dealt  with  both  halation  and  latitude,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  explained  with  much  clearness — not  to  say  special  knowledge — the  varia- 
tions m  chemical  and  physical  properties  which  different  emulsions  are  liable 
to,  and  how  these  variations  made  fast  plates  more  subject  to  halation  than 
are  slow  ones.  Bat  the  most  rapid  plate  possible  will  always  be  the  favourite, 
hence  some  means  of  counteracting  the  extreme  tendency  to  halation  in  such 
plates  is  called  for.  Mr.  Sandell  reviewed  and  criticised  various  remedies,  as 
the  sienna  and  caramel  backing,  the  potassic  permanganate  substratum,  the 
ammonium  picrate  staining  of  the  film,  and  then  proceeded  to  explain  his  own 
invention,  namely,  the  multiple-coated  plate.  In  these  two  or  three  sensitive 
emulsions  are  superimposed.  The  top  one  is  of  the  highest  possible  speed, 
the  lower  ones  are  of  ordinary  slow  speed.  It  hence  follows  that,  whilst  the 
top  film  will  register  an  image  with  very  short  exposure,  the  fine  grain  and 
opacity  to  actinic  light  of  the  lower  film  prevents  light  radiated  from  the 
coarse-grained  top  film  from  falling  on  the  back  of  the  gloss  and  producing 
the  defect  known  as  halation.  Mr.  Sandell  also  explained  how  his  device 
ensured  a  much  larger  amount  of  latitude  as  regards  error  in  exposure,  and 
referred  to  two  prints  of  negatives  shown,  in  which,  while  one  of  th^  latter 
had  an  exposure  of  one  minute,  the  other  was  exposed  for  fourteen  hours. 
Mr.  Sandell  subsequently  developed  three  plates  which  he  had  exposed  for 
two,  four,  and  six  minutes  respectively,  using  a  weak  metol  solution ;  the 
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above  were  suocessfally  developed.  Using  a  diluted  developer  as  aforesaid, 
the  time  is  about  twice  or  thrice  that  usual  for  completion  of  nerative,  twenty 
to  thirty  minutes  being  the  normal  time  needful  with  the  developer 
recommended. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.— April  7,  Mr.  W.  A.  Hensler  presiding. — 
Excursion  matters  were  discussed.  It  was  announced  that  the  first  outing  for 
the  especial  benefit  of  beginners  would  take  place  on  Saturday,  the  18th  inst. 
Party  to  meet  at  Snaresbrook  for  River  Roding,  by  the  firbt  train  after  2  p.m. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. — April  8,  Annual  Meeting,  the 
President  (Mr.  F.  W.  Edwards)  in  the  chair.  Twelve  new  members  were 
elected,  and  six  more  nominated.  The  Hon.  Skcektaky  presented  his 
report,  showing  that  the  Society  had  maintained  its  position,  and  that  a 
considerable  number  of  interesting  and  instructive  papers  had  been  read  at 
the  bimonthly  meetings  during  the  year.  The  Seventh  Annual  Exhibition 
had  been  held,  and  was  very  successful.  The  number  of  foreign  competitors 
was  more  than  double  that  on  former  occasions,  and  one  of  the  Judges' 
awards  was  to  an  American  competitor.  The  excursions  had  been  better 
attended,  and  two  three  days'  outings  had  been  carried  out,  when  a  large 
number  of  members  were  present.  There  had  been  a  good  number  of  hirings 
of  the  camera  sets  (12  x  10  and  whole-plate) ,  and  also  the  club  lantern.  Some 
useful  additions  to  the  library  had  been  made,  and  two  original  enlargements 
{CKnx's  Baby  and  Happy  Days),  and  also  two  original  prints  by  the  late  0.  G. 
Rejlander  had  been  presented  to  the  Society.  The  election  of  officers  resulted 
as  toWowa:— President :  Mr.  F.  W.  Edwards,  F.R.V.S.  —  VicePresidents: 
Messrs.  S.  W.  Gardner,  Maurice  Howell,  W.  Rice,  F.E.I.S.,  W.  F.  Slater,  Dr. 
T.  G.  Munyard.— Committee,-  Messrs.  M.  Boxall,  W.  C.  Boyce,  C.  F.  Dickinson, 
H.  Esler,  A.  Fellows,  F.  W.  Grigg,  B.  Lyon,  G.  A.  Maull,  W.  D.  Welford.— 
Curator:  Mr.  G.  H.  Moss.— ffo7t.  Ltmternist :  Mr.  J.  T.  French.— floa. 
Treasurer:  Mr.  A.  E.  Whitby.— floji.  Secretary:  Mr.  Charles  H.  Oakden, 
30,  Henslowe-road,  Ea.st  Dulwich,  S.E.  — //o».  Assistant  and  Excursion 
Secreta/ry :  Mr.  A.  E.  Allen,  27,  Princes-square,  Kennington,  S.E — Delegates 
to  the  A  filiation  of  Photographic  Societies:  Messrs.  Charles  H.  Oakden  and 
W.  D.  Welford. 

Tooting  Camera  Club. — April  7. — M.  Lubosbbz,  of  the  Eastman's  Photo- 
graphic Materials  Company,  Limited,  delivered  a  lecture  upon 

The  Majjipulation  of  Bromidb  Papers. 
The  lecturer  also  treated  the  audience  to  some  very  lucid  ideas  upon  the 
subject  of  lighting  in  portraiture.    At  the  finish,  several  members  owned  to 
the  articles  of  their  photographic  creed  being  severely  shaken,  especially  re- 

farding  the  effects  of  bromide  salts  in  development,  and  the  permanency  of 
romide  prints  toned  to  an  artistic  brown  by  M.  Luboshez'  method,  the  effect 
of  which  is  undoubtedly  obtained  by  sulphur  toning. 

Aintree  Photographic  Society.— April  10. — The  room  was  well  filled  by 
friends  and  visitors,  who  responded  to  the  invitation  of  hearing  a  lecture  on 

Glasqow  and  thr  Vale  of  Clyde, 

illustrated  by  about  180  slides,  kindly  lent  by  the  Glasgow  and  West  of 
Scotland  Photographic  Association.  "The  Vice-President,  Mr.  W.  B.  Hellon, 
undertook  the  descriptive  part.  Many  of  the  slides  called  forth  loud  praise. 
A  series  of  outings  have  been  arranged  for  the  summer  months,  the  first  to 
take  place  on  Saturday  afternoon,  April  18,  to  Thornton,  Crosby,  Crosby  Hall 
and  Park  (by  permission  ol  Colonel  Blundell),  Ince,  Blundell,  and  Sefton. 

Uyerpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.— April  9. — Mr.  Paul 
Langb  gave  a  demonstration  of  the  production  of 
Enlarged  Negatives 
from  smaller-sized  plates,  and  exhibited  about  a  dozen  fine  examples  of  his 
skill  in  this  direction,  the  enlargements  being  15x12  inches,  mostly  from 
5x4  inches  hand-camera  shots,  and  gave  minute  details  of  his  method  of 
procedure.  Te  lecture  was  listened  to  with  interest  by  a  good  number  of 
members,  and  it  is  hoped  many  will  take  advantage  of  the  means  placed  at 
their  disposal  to  produce  a  good  show  of  pictures  at  the  next  annual  com- 
petition. 

Uoseley  and  District  Photogrraphic  Society.— April  10,  Captain  Davidson 
in  the  chair. — Mr.  Walter  Griffiths  gave  a  paper,  entitled 

Miscellaneous. 
The  lecturer  suggested  the  title  would  cover  anything  he  would  have  to  say  or 
could  be  said,  so  he  plunged  then  into  the  mysteries  of  plate-making  as  a  first 
subject.  He  set  a  piece  of  gelatine  to  soak  in  H.;0.  Having  dissolved  some 
potassium  bromide  in  hot  water  and  some  silver  nitrate,  the  bromide  solution 
was  added  to  the  gelatine,  which,  being  reheated,  the  gelatine  dissolved.  The 
silver  nitrate  was  then  added  slowly,  when  the  matter  immediately  assumed  a 
milky  appearance,  and,  of  course,  was  sensitive  to  light.  From  the  adding  of 
the  silver  nitrate  downwards,  the  emulsion  must  be  made  in  the  dark  or  red 
room,  although  the  lecturer  did  it  in  gaslight  to  show  the  members  more 
plainly,  so  the  emulsion  would  be  useless.  The  lecturer  did  no  more  now, 
but  explained  how  the  emulsion  should  be  washed  and  boiled,  and  the  plate 
should  be  coated,  levelled,  and  dried,  when  they  would  be  in  a  fit  state  for 
exposure.  Then  you  have  a  dry  plate,  good  or  bad,  according  to  the  emulsify- 
ing and  the  absence  of  fog,  he  The  lecturer  then  took  his  audience  through 
the  mysteries  of  isochromatism,  explaining  how  the  difference  between  the 
visual  and  actinic  differences  of  the  spectrum  were  more  evenly  balanced.  He 
then  called  attention  to  lenses,  showing  the  crown  and  flint  glasses  of  un- 
cemented  lenses  ;  how  they  fitted  together  perfectly,  and  the  exactness  of  the 
curvatures  (the  lenses  were  of  his  own  manufacture).  He  went  on  to  explain 
the  action  of  long  and  short-focus  lenses,  advising  a  long-focus  lens,  as  giving 
more  pleasing  perspective,  and  warning  against  short-focus  when  possible,  as 
giving  strained  perspective.  Having  explained  the  rising  front,  swing  back 
and  front,  the  lecture  came  to  a  close. 

Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association.- The  seventh 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Associa- 
tion for  the  session  1895-6  was  held  in  Lamb's  Hotel,  Dundee,  on  Thursday, 
the  9th  inst.,  Mr.  A.  Stewai-t  in  the  chair.     'Three  new  members,  nominated 


at  last  meeting,  were  admitted,  and  five  additional  names  were  submitted  fo  r 
consideration  a  month  hence.  It  was  explained  that  the  lease  of  the  old  Chess 
Club-rooms  as  the  rooms  of  the  Association  was  now  prepared,  and  only 
awaited  signature.  Mr.  W.  H.  Tittemsor  gave  a  demonstration  of  platinotype 
development,  including  the  cold-bath  process,  and  showing  also  a  development, 
with  glycerine  and  a  brush.    This  paper  appears  on  page  248. 
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PHOTO-CHEOMOSCOPES. 
To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen, — Without  in  any  way  wishing  to  reopen  the  discnesion  on 
this  subject  closed  by  you  in  your  last  issue,  will  you  allow  me  to  point 
out  that  Mr.  Ives  has  omitted  from  bis  notes  all  mention  of  Zink's  pnoto- 
poly-chromoscope,  a  diagram  of  which  was  published  by  yoa  in  your 
issue  tor  July  26,  1895,  as  an  illustration  to  my  paper  before  last  year's 
Convention. 

The  following  passage  from  Die  Darstellung  der  Natilrlichen  Farben 
durch  PKotographie,  by  Hermann  Krone,  fixes  the  date  of  its  conetmotion, 
and  this  will  be  interesting  in  future  and  complete  Mr.  Ives's  useful 
notes : — 

"  In  the  early  part  of  1893  Carl  Zink,  photographer  of  Gotha,  without 
knowing  anything  of  Ives's  photo-  or  helio-chromoscope,  constructed  ai> 
apparatus  which  can  be  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  latter,  which  he 
called  the  photopoly-chromoscope,  and  which,  on  account  of  the  great 
simplicity  of  its  arrangement  with  greater  lightness,  appears  to  be  able  to 


accomplish  the  same  as  Ives's  apparatus.  In  the  Exhibition  of  the 
twenty-third  Convention  of  the  Deutschen  Photographenvereins  in 
Frankfurt  a/M.,  in  August  1894,  Zink  publicly  showed  the  first  specimen 
of  this,  his  photopoly-chromoscope,  and,  after  it  had  been  tested,  a  silver 
medal  was  awarded  to  it  by  the  jury  of  the  Convention." 

The  photo-chromoscope  of  Ives  here  referred  to  is  the  old  form,  U.  S. 
Patent,  No.  475,084,  May  17,  1892,  which,  of  course,  antedates  Zink's 
machine.— I  am,  yours,  Ac.  E.  J.  Wall. 

« 

ASSISTANTS  AND  THEIB  GRIEVANCES. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Ton  published  in  your  issue  of  April  3  a  very  able 
article,  giving  some  good  advice  to  assistants  seeking  employment. 

I  sincerely  hope  it  will  be  of  some  service  to  the  many  assistants  now- 
out  of  employment. 

Cannot  some  competent  writers  on  the  staff  of  the  Journal  take  up  the 
brief  on  behalf  of  the  poor  sweated  assistant  ?  I  am  sure,  from  the  letters- 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Journal  during  the  last  twelve  months,  their 
grievances  need  remedying,  and  well  deserve  serious  attention.  Take 
the  sweating  which  goes  on  in  one  large  firm  of  cheap  photographers: 
On  Good  Friday  and  all  Bank  Holidays  operators  slave  away  from  nine 
till  five,  with  no  time  for  meals,  taking  from  sixty  to  seventy  sitters  ^ 
then,  I  am  told,  have  to  stop  to  do  the  developing,  or  be  bullied.  I  aok 
aware  the  fiirm  is  well  known  to  London  assistants,  and  is  boycotted  by 
them.  The  result  is,  this  firm  are  always  changing  (assistants  either 
give  notice  or  take  French  leave) — are  compelled  to  rely  on  assistants- 
"  green  "  from  the  country.  I  am  sure  if  a  member  of  your  staff  ooul^ 
interview  the  hands  employed  by  this  firm  he  wonld  be  able  to  publish 
some  painful  revelations  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  assistants.  Thejr 
are,  I  am  told,  afraid  to  write  to  the  Journal  in  case  of  being  "  spotted,'" 
and  so  they  work  year  in  and  year  out,  having  to  put  up  with  this  harsh 
treatment.  So  bad  is  the  treatment  becoming,  it  is  nothing,  so  I  a  m< 
told,  for  assistants  to  go  out  to  tea  and  not  return  an}  more. 

Obviously  it  is  necessary  something  more  should  be  heard  on  the  subject. 

I  was  hoping  to  see  an  article  in  this  week's  Journal  on  the  assistants" 
grievances. 

I  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  something  should  be  done  to  redress 
their  grievances. 
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Is  it  too  mnob  to  ask  Mr.  BandaU  to  try  another  shot  at  forming  an 
Asaistants'  Union,  and  thus  bring  these  sweating  firms  to  book. — I  am, 
■yours,  Ac,  A  Nobth  Wales  Operator. 

[We  are  always  happv  to  throw  open  our  columns  to  operators 
■*nd  assistants  who  may  desire  to  discuss  their  position  and  prospects, 
with  the  view  of  improving  them,  and  a  perusal  of  our  pages  for 
years  past  will  show  that  we  have  never  neglected  an  opportunity 
■of  en&avouring  to  help  them  in  their  legitimate  aspirations  and 
-grievances.  We  ask,  as  we  have  many  times  asked  before,  why  do 
mot  photographic  operators,  assistants,  and  employes  generally  com- 
ibine  to  form  a  union  for  mutual  support  and  assistance  ? — Eds.] 

» 

NOBTH  MIDDLESEX  PHOTOGBAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Ediiobs. 

Geh'tlemen, — It  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers 

to  know  that  instruction  meetings  are  held  monthly  by  the  above  Society, 

■  when  elementary  photographic  subjects  are  treated  in  a  manner  specially 

adapted  to  the  requirements  of  beginners  and  junior  workers. 

Gentlemen  taking  up  the  study  of  photography  are  always  welcome  to 
attend,  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  render  information  to  inquirers. — I  am, 
■yours,  Ac,  W.  Taylor,  Hon.  Sec. 

38,  Palace-road,  Hanuey,  N.,  April  3,  1896. 


MnfUatv^  to  CorreiEiponlTent)^* 

*,*  All  matters  intended  /or  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  inchuUng 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors,  The  Brtiish  Journal  of 
Photoqrapht,"  2,  Vork-street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

■•,*  Communicaiiotu  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  afairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,  Fork-street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 

'Received  :— Marion  &  Co. ;  Edgar  Scamell ;  "Elphin;"  H.  A.  Aylwaed; 
T.  J.  Evans.     These,  and  others  received  too  late,  in  our  next. 

Cot  P.O. p. —p.  and  D.     Thanks  for  yonr  letter. 

Address. — E.  G.  We  are  unable  to  supply  the  address  desired.  We  do  not 
find  the  name  of  the  firm  in  any  of  the  foreign  journals  we  have. 

Spubqe's  Sensitometer — C.  S.  siys  :  "I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you 
could  inform  me  where  I  can  procure  Spurge's  sensitometer." — Write 
Mr.  J.  B.  Spurge,  care  of  Mr.  Clarkson,  Bartlett's-buildings,  Holbom. 

■Developer. — Anxious.  Some  workers  prefer  pyro  ammonia,  and  others  pyro 
soda.  With  some  brands  of  plates  the  one  developer  is  said  to  give 
better  results  than  the  other.  It  is,  however,  much  a  matter  of  opinion. 
Both  are  good. 

•Out  of  Focus. — C  Walkdbn.  If  the  lens  gives  perfectly  sharp  negatives 
with  one  camera  and  not  with  the  other,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the 
focussing  screen  and  dark  slides  of  the  latter  are  not  in  accurate  register. 
The  remedy  is  obvious. 

■Enlaboing. — S.  W.  Carbon  tissue  is  too  slow  for  enlarging  upon  direct,  even 
if  the  limelight  with  a  mixed  jet  be  employed.  With  a  powerful  electric 
light  under  favourable  conditions,  enlargements  can  be  made  direct,  but 
the  exposure  is  then  long. 
Rbvbesed  Negatives.— T.  Leach.  The  most  general  way  of  taking  reversed 
negatives  is  by  using  either  a  prism  or  a  mirror.  Some,  we  know, 
take  them  through  the  glass ;  that  is,  instead  of  putting  the  plate  in 
the  camera  film  side  next  the  lens,  the  glass  side  occupies  that  position. 
The  disadvantage  of  this  method  is  that  any  scratches  on  the  back  of 
the  glass,  or  air  bubbles  in  it,  are  reproduced  in  the  nfgative. 

IPatentino  an  Invention.— Patent.  1.  Write  to  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Patent  Office,  Southampton-buildings,  London,  W.C,  and  you  will 
obtain  the  necessary  form  to  fill  up.  2.  A  drawing  will  suffice.  3. 
Provisional  protection  will  cost  you  \l.,  and  will  last  for  nine  months. 
As  yoa  appear  to  have  very  little  experience  of  such  matters,  we  should 
recommend  you  to  place  yourself  in  the  hands  of  a  respectable  patent 
agent. 

Addbbsses  of  Exhibitors  Wanted.— M.  Lavinqton.  We  believe  that  a 
later  edition  of  the  book  you  name  has  been  published.  Failing 
that,  a  copy  of  our  Almanac  will  give  you  the  names  of  the  manu- 
facturing firms,  and  the  section  devoted  to  photographic  societies 
supplies  a  ready  means  for  the  distribution  of  your  circulars,  which 
would  reach  exhibitors  through  the  medium  of  the  secretaries  of  their 
societies. 

-Titrate  ok  Silver— The  green  colour  of  the  crystals  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  copper.  That  is  always  the  case  when  the  nitrate  is  made  from  old 
silver  plate,  unless  means  are  taken  to  get  rid  of  the  copper.  You 
would  have  found  it  more  economical  to  have  sold  the  silver  to  the 
refiner  than  to  have  convtrted  it  into  the  nitrate.  You  can  now  only 
sell  the  salt  to  the  refiner,  as  no  one  would  purchase  it  for  photographic 
purposes. 

Eight  to  Photograph. — Visitor.  Although  the  owner  has  a  per''ect  right 
to  make  a  charge  for  permission  to  photograph  the  ruins  when  taken 
from  within  the  grounds,  he  has  no  such  right  when  they  are  photo- 
graphed from  the  public  roadway.  The  caretaker  exceeded  his  rights  in 
attempting  to  prevent  you  from  taking  the  picture  from  the  outside. 
We  are  glad  you  persisted  in  the  face  of  the  threatened  summons,  which 
was  mere  "  bluff '' 


Head  Rests. — Davis  &  Sons  ask  :  "Can  you  inform  us  the  address  of  the 
successor  to  the  business  of  the  late  Mr.  Emmerson,  of  Briggate,  Leeds, 
who  was  a  maker  of  a  specially  light  head  rest  ?" — In  reply  :  Our  corre- 
spondents probably  allude  to  Mr.  G.  Day,  11,  Edward-street,  Lady- 
lane,  Leeds. 

Agreement. — R.  W.  H.  If  the  three  years'  agreement  espires  on  May  1,  you 
can  leave  without  giving  your  employer  any  notice  at  all,  unless  there 
is  a  clause  in  it  that  notice  is  to  be  given.  It  will,  however,  be  more 
courteous  to  tell  your  employer  of  your  intention,  particularly  as  he 
has  an  impression  you  will  remain  in  his  service. 

Residues.— H.  Casey.  It  is  no  use  whatever  saving  the  old  developer  from 
dry  plates,  or  that  from  bromide  paper,  as  neither  of  them  contains 
silver.  The  old  fixing  solutions  are  worth  saving,  but  they  will  contain 
much  less  silver  than  you  used  to  get  from  the  albumenised  paper 
which  you  sensitised  yourself.  Nothing  is  better  than  the  sulphide  of 
potassium  for  throwing  down  the  silver. 

Studio. — R.  Will's  You  will  not  improve  on  the  design.  If,  however,  you 
can  get  it  two  or  three  feet  longer,  you  will  find  it  more  convenient  at 
times  in  working.  Decidedly,  have  iron  sash  bars  in  preference  to 
wooden  ones,  as  the  studio  will  be  a  brick  building.  By  all  means 
submit  the  plans  to  the  Council's  surveyor  before  commencing  to  bnild, 
not  that  we  think  that  there  will  be  any  objection  to  the  structure,  but 
it  may  avoid  any  after-quibbling. 

Toning  Collodio  chloride  Prints.— G.  P.  writes  :  "  Would  you  be  so  kind 
as  to  tell  me  Paget's  formula  for  toning  collodio-chloride  prints,  as  I 
don't  know  it  ?  I  always  prepare  my  own  paper,  as  I  have  done  for 
many  years,  and  toned  it  with  the  sulphocyanide  bath,  but  I  can't  get 
the  right  tone  for  matt  paper."- In  reply:  See  this  Journal  for 
September  13,  where  very  full  working  instructions  are  given.  The 
toning  formula  is  simply  :  Ammonium  sulphocyanide,  30  grains ;  gold 
chloride,  2  grains ;  water,  16  ounces. 

Blisters. — Amateur  in  Trouble  writes  :  "I  have  to-day,  for  the  first  time, 
used  the  sensitised  paper,  and  I  find  it  blisters  very  much.  I  first 
washed  the  prints  in  several  changes  of  water,  then  toned  in  carbonate 
of  soda,  10  grains  ;  gold,  1  grain  ;  water,  not  distilled,  10  ounces  ;  then 
washed  in  two  changes  of  water  ;  then  I  put  them  into  a  fixing  bath 
of  hypo,  same  strength  as  for  plates,  five  parts  to  one  ;  then  washed  in 
two  changes  of  water,  when  the  blistering  came,  but  only  two  out  of 
the  four.  What  is  the  reason,  do  you  think  ?  Why  are  not  the  other 
two  blistered  ?  Was  it  because  I  left  them  for  a  while  to  soak  after 
fixing,  or  was  the  fixing  bath  too  strong  ?  If  you  could  help  me  in  this, 
I  would  be  much  obliged."— Some  papers  are  more  prone  to  blistering 
than  others.  'There  is  nothing  in  the  formula  used  to  cause  it,  pre- 
suming that  in  the  fixing  bath  our  correspondent  means  one  part  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  to  five  of  water.  Blistering  may  be  avoided, 
with  blistering  paper,  by  immersing  the  prints,  before  they  are  washed 
for  toning,  in  methylated  spirit  for  a  few  minutes,  then  washing  and 
toning  as  usual. 

Renovating  Silver  Bath— Hbnry  Ryan  writes  :  "I  should  be  glad  if  you 
would  tell  me  the  easiest,  at  the  same  time  the  best,  method  of  making 
new  silver  baths  from  old  ones.  I  generally  dilute  to  twice  its  bulk, 
filter,  and  boil  down  till  all  the  nitrate  is  fused,  then  make  up  to 
strength  again,  neutralise,  and  sun  for  some  time.  I  use  a  fairly  good- 
sized  bath — about  160  ounces  ;  but,  after  working  about  forty  8J  x  6J 
size  plates,  it  gets  over-iodised,  and  I  have  to  keep  always  boiling  it 
down.  Would  the  addition  of  barium  nitrate  do  any  good,  or  is  there 
anything  else  ycu  could  recommend  ?  Last  week  a  piece  of  putty  somehow 
got  into  a  bath,  and  has  discoloured  it  very  much.  Filtering  is  not  of  any 
use.  Would  you  kindly  tell  me  how  to  eliminate  it?" — Putty  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  good  addition  to  the  silver  bath  for  wet  collodion,  and  it 
may  have  quite  ruined  it.  Our  correspondent  seems  to  have  begun  at 
the  wrong  end  at  renovating  the  bath.  It  should  first  be  diluted,  then 
neutralised,  and  afterwards  sunned,  filtered,  and  then  boiled  down  and 
fused.  The  silver,  then  dissolved,  will  make  a  new  bath,  which  may  or 
may  not  require  acidifying.  This  treatment  will,  doubtless,  restore  the 
"putty"  bath. 

Stereoscopy,  Radiography,  &c.—  Photophil  writes  :  "  You  are  so  generous 
to  your  cloud  of  interrogators  that  I  am  templed  again  to  s(ek  your  aid, 
"  Bis  dat  qui  cito  dat,"  though  I  feel  I  am  almost  abusing  your  indulgence. 
However,  it  will  probably  cost  your  serene  encydopsedicity  little  to  reply 
to  one  or  more  of  the  ensuing  queries :  1.  In  what  place  in  Europe 
should  I  get  most  cheaply  a  quantity  of  the  coloured  spectacles  required 
for  viewing  stereoscopic  projections  made  ?  2.  In  what  place,  also  in 
Europe,  should  I  get  a  quantity  of  fairly  effective  prism  glasses  for 
the  ordinary  stereoscope  ?  In  1  and  2,  cheapness  would  be  a  a  sine-qud- 
non.  A  job  lot  might  suit.  3.  Rontgentype.  I  should  be  glad  of  an 
impartial  (not  commercial)  approximate  estimate  of  the  fost  and  wtight 
of  such  electric  apparatus  as  is  uecesstry  in  order  to  obtain  with  ordinary 
photographic  appliances  elTective  Rcintgentypes  such  as  would  be  useful 
in  surgery.  I.  (a)  Is  a  coil  necessary  ?  (b)  Is  an  accumulator  necessary  t 
(cl  Is  a  battery  necessary  in  absence  of  machine  electricity  ?  or  (d) 
Would  a  plate  machine  do,  and  of  what  diameter  ?  II.  Cannot  the  c(il, 
the  battery,  and  the  plate  machine  be  home-manufactured,  leaving  only 
the  Crookes'  tube  to  be  bought  ?  Price  is  not  so  much  the  diiHculty  as 
importation  expenses  and  difficulties.  III.  Is  there  a  pamphlet  as  to 
the  modus  operandi  in  detail  ?  4.  Was  there  not  given  in  a  back  number 
a  cutting  board  for  dividing  any  plate  in  halves  ?"— In  reply :  1.  Messrs. 
Newton  &  Co.,  Fleet-street,  supply  such  spectacles.  2.  Probably 
Messrs.  Sharland,  Thavies  Inn,  Messrs.  A.  E.  Staley  &  Co.,  35,  Buckles- 
bury,  or  Messrs.  Clement  &  Gilmer,  Rue  de  Mait',  Paris,  would  he  able 
to  help  you.  3.  Roughly  speaking,  an  outlay  of  about  22^.  would,  so 
far,  be  necessary.  The  essentials  are  coil,  battery,  and  vacuum  tube. 
See  article  (page  134),  which  answers  your  other  questions.  4.  Have  no 
recollection  of  it. 
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EX  CATHEDRA, 
The  arrangements  for  the  Leeds  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Convention,  which  opens  on  Monday,  July  13  next,  are  now 
nearly  completed.  Mr.  Drage,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  informs  us 
that  the  Reception  Committee,  comprising  seventy  of  the  leading 
residents  in  the  district,  headed  by  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  K.G., 
have  expressed  great  interest  in  the  forthcoming  gathering, 
and  the  Executive  Committee,  presided  over  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Walker,  Mr.  Herbert  Dennison  acting  as  Treasurer,  and  Mr. 
Godfrey  Bingley,  of  Thomiehurst,  Headingley,  Leeds,  acting  as 
Local  Hon.  Secretary,  will  spare  no  pains  to  njake  the  Leeds 
Convention  thoroughly  successful.  The  Mayor  of  Leeds,  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  L.  Jackson,  M.P.,  will  receive  the  members  of 
Convention,  in  the  City  Art  Gallery,  on  Monday  evening, 
July  13,  at  half- past  seven. 


Important  papers  will  be  read  and  discussed,  and  demonstra- 
tions of  great  interest  and  utility  to  all  photographers  will 
probably  be  given  in  the  evening  throughout  the  week,  for 
which  the  commodious  rooms  of  the  Leeds  Philosophical 
Society  have  been  engaged,  the  central  position  and  conve- 


niences of  which  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  all  Con- 
ventionera.  The  Excursion  arrangements  are  eminently 
satisfactory,  and  the  districts  surrounding  Leeds  are  perhaps 
unsurpassed  for  general  interest  and  picturesqueness.  A 
prominent  feature  of  this  year's  Convention,  and  likely  to 
prove  a  very  great  attraction,  will  be  an  exhibition  of  a 
hundred  modern  pictorial  photographs,  kindly  got  together 
and  arranged  by  the  President,  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  com- 
prising pictures  by  the  leading  exhibitors  of  the  last  few  years. 
There  will  be  also  an  exhibition  of  the  newest  forms  of 
apparatus  in  use  for  photography,  and  of  photographic  material 
and  processes  by  some  of  the  leading  trade  exhibitors  of  this 
country.  Everything,  therefore,  promises  well  for  a  successful 
meeting,  and  we  trust  that  the  efforts  of  the  Executive  will  be 
be  rewarded  by  a  very  large  attendance. 


A  PHOTOGRAPH  of  lightning,  characterised  by  an  unusual 
feature,  has  been  submitted  to  us  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Bishop,  who 
took  the  negative.  The  flash  presents  the  usual  ribbon-like 
appearance,  but,  instead  of  being,  as  are  most,  if  not  all,  such 
photographs,  simply  a  clear  bright  line  on  a  dark  ground,  the 
flash  has  both  detail  and  half-tone,  imparting  to  it  the  efl'ect 
of  being  modelled.  The  suggestion  is  that  what  may  be 
regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  a  time  exposure  was  given,  hence 
the  detail.  The  negative,  which  clearly  indicates  the  pheno- 
mena mentioned,  well  bears  enlargement,  and  the  result 
appears  to  us  so  uncommon  as  to  deserve  mention. 


A  FEW  weeks  back  we  took  occasion  to  congratulate  Mr. 
Thomas  Keig,  photographer,  of  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  on  his 
elevation  to  the  position  of  first  Mayor  of  that  town.  We  are 
sorry  now  to  have  to  record  that  Mr.  Keig  did  not  long  live  to 
enjoy  his  dignified  position.  He  died  last  week  from  the 
efiiects  of  cancerous  complaints,  which  resulted  in  congestion. 
Mr.  Keig  was  sixty-seven  years  old. 


Wb  have  received  the  May  number  of  a  light  and  amusing 
periodical,  called  In,  Town,  the  editor  of  which  draws  our 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  among  its  many  illustrations,  not  a 
single  photograph  is  to  be  found.  There  are  distinct  signs  in  the 
illustrated  press  of  a  reaction  against  the  use  of  photographs, 
the  objections  to  which  are  so  well  summarised  by  our  ably  con- 
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ducted   contemporary,   the   Publishers'    Circular,    in   its    last 
numler,  that  we  reproduce  Bome  of  its  remarks  on  the  subject. 


"  There  still  remains  something  to  be  said  on  the  subject  of 
art  and  photography  in  conneiion  with  newspaper  and  maga- 
ziue  illustrations.  To  place  any  ordinary,  Inartistic  photo- 
grapher in  the  place  of  a  trained  artist,  substituting  for  the 
imaginative  and  pictuiesque  the  commonplace,  unpicturesque, 
mechanically  made  photograph,  is  to  degrade  the  art  of  illus- 
trating to  its  lowest  level.  It  is  utterly  impossible,  for  in- 
tance,  with  the  assistance  of  ordinary  models,  to  pose  living 
igures  satisfactorily  in  the  representation  of  incidents  requiring 
the  expression  of  passion  or  the  more  impressive  actious  and 
impulses  dealt  with  in  a  tale  or  novel.  Yet  this  practice  is 
becoming  more  and  more  common  in  the  illustrating  of  our 
magazines  and  periodicals,  as  well  as  books. 


"  Artists  are  frequently,  however,  largely  to  blame  for  the 
innovation  ;  they  themselves  so  often  give  us  mere  portraits  of 
models,  as  wanting  in  feeling,  expression,  and  action,  as  if  they 
were  produced  by  the  camera,  that  editors  and  publishers  think 
it  folly  to  pay  as  many  guineas  for  drawings  as  they  would  pay 
shillings  for  photographs.  There  are  now  before  the  writer 
some  childishly  ridiculous  specimens  of  these  story  photographs, 
or  photograms,  as  they  should  really  be  called.  In  one  the 
figures  are  arranged  with  considerable  effect,  but  they  are 
associated  with  painted  accessories  no  better  than  the  worst  we 
have  seen  in  a  penny  stage  booth  at  a  country  fair.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  see  no  reason  why  photographic  views,  land- 
scapes generally,  and  architectural  subjects,  street  scenes  and 
news  incidents  of  actual  occurrence,  taken  on  the  spot,  together 
with  similar  subjects,  should  not  come  well  within  the  province 
of  the  illustrating  photographer.  But  even  here  special 
iraining  and  knowledge  are  required." 


"'  The  photographers  employed  on  work  ot  this  kind  should 
%ave  some  practical  experience  of  printing  technique,  as  well  as 
.a  fair  share  of  artistic  taste  and  feeling — rare   faculties,  yet 
,  many  of  the  wood  and  copper-engravers  possessed  them,  and 
more.      In   a  landscape  the  prevailing  sentiment   should  be 
caught  as  well  as  the  actual  forms,  and  this  never  can  be  if  the 
operator  regards  his  subject  with  no  more  thought  or  feeling 
than  his  lens  has.     We  want,  in  short,  a  new  class  of  photo- 
graphers for  such  work — operators  who  not  only  know  the  best 
•kind  of  negative  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  photogram 
block,  but  the  kind  of  process  block  which  will  enable  the 
printer  of  a  paper  or  magazine  to  show  his  most  successful 

work." 

♦  •*  ♦ 

Our  contemporary  is  conspicuously  impartial  in  its  strictures, 

■  for  it  will  be  observed  that,  besides  the  photographers,  the  artists 

■  come  in  for  their  share  of  criticism.      The  remarks  of  the  I'ub- 

■  lisliers'  Circular  amount  virtually  to  a  plea  for  the  combination 
an  one  individuality  of  the  artist  and  the  photographer,  a 
-desideratum  partly  met  by  the  growing  practices  of  subjecting 

process  blocks  to  hand  work,  and  of  "  preparing  "  photographs 
for  reproduction.  But  there  is  much  comfort  in  the  reflection 
that  the  spread  of  pictorial  photography  through  all  classes  of 
camera-workers  is  not  insensibly  helping  forward  the  move- 
ment our  contemporary  has  at  heart. 


HALATION. 
It  was  very  truly  remarked,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  on 
halation  at  the  Photographic  Club  a  fortnight  ago,  that  this 
defect  in  negatives  is  not  due  to  any  one  particular  cause,  but 
to  an  aggregation  of  causes.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the 
tendency  undoubtedly  exists  to  seek  for  remedies  which  shall 
be  universally  applicable,  and,  while  the  inventor  or  promoter 
of  any  particular  plan  upholds  its  infallibility  because  it 
answers  under  one  set  of  conditions,  others  may  totally  con- 
demn it  because  it  is  useless  under  entirely  different  circum- 
stances. 

Then,  again,  it  ii  too  commonly  the  practice  to  regard  all 
kinds  of  photographic  films  as  the  same  in  character,  and  to 
attempt  to  apply  to  each  alike  the  same  remedies,  whereas,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  almost  every  kind  of  film  is  subject  to  a 
different  form  of  the  disease,  and,  consequently,  requires  an 
entirely  different  remedy.     Roughly  compare,  for  instance,  the 
effects  produced  respectively  upon  thin  and  transparent,  and 
dense,  and  comparatively  opaque  films ;  if  the  former,  which 
represent  the  older  dry-collodion  films,  were  subject  to  hala- 
tion, how  much  more  so  are  ths  thick,  almost  opaque,  gelatine 
films  of  to-day.     And  yet  it  is  expected  that  the  same  remedies 
will  answer  in  both  cases,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
defect  is  similar  in  character  in  both.     How  far  this  is  from 
being  the  case,  a  little  consideration  of  the  facts  will  prove. 
If  the  reflection  from  the  back  theory  were  the  correct  and 
only  explanation  ot  the  trouble,  then  we  should  certainly  find 
that  thin  films  were  hopelessly  subject  to  halation,  while  the 
thicker  gelatine  films  were  comparatively,  if  not  wholly,  free 
from  it ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  very  reverse  is  the  case, 
and,  even  without  going  to  the  extent  of  comparing  collodion 
and  gelatine,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  to  old  dry-plate  workers 
that  some  of  the  denser  and  least  translucent  of  collodion  dry 
plates  were  far  more  liable  to  halation,  or  "  blurring,"  as  it 
iised  to  be  termed,  than  others  which  were  absolutely  trans- 
parent.    For  instance,  the  old  Hill-Norris  plates  of  three  de- 
cades ago,  which  were  so  clear  and  transparent  that  to  the 
modern  dry-plate  man  it  would  seem  impossible  to  get  any 
result  on  them  at  all,  were  almost  entirely  free,  even  under  the 
most  aggravated  circumstances,  from  any  tendency  to  halation, 
while  the  thick,  creamy  films  of  Major  Russell's  bromised  collo- 
dion process  were  peculiarly  liable  to  the  defect,  although  they 
more  nearly  approached  in  character  the  gelatino-bromide  plate. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  supposed,  because  a  film 
which  is  transparent  enough  to  allow  the  image  formed  by 
the  lens  to  pass  through  it  and  suffer  reflection  is  not  affected  by 
halation,  that,  therefore,  the  theory  of  back  reflection  fails,  nor, 
in  the  case  of  a  thicker  film  that>  does-«how  halation,  that  the 
effect  may  not  be  at  least  partly  due  to  reflected  light  attacking 
the  under  side  of  the  film.  The  fact  is  that,  while  this  influence 
of  back  reflection  is  always  more  or  less  present,  it  requires 
other  conditions  to  work  in  with  it  and  bring  it  into  prominence. 
In  the  case  of  the  transparent  collodion  film, 'for  instance,  it  is 
its  very  transparency  which  allows  the  light  to  pass   freely 
through  it  without  being  arrested,  combined  with  the  com- 
parative insensitiveness,  that  ensures  its  immunity  when  such 
is  found  to  be  the  condition  of  affairs  ;    and  it  is  the  denser 
character  of  the  gelatine  film  which  causes  it  to  stop  and  break 
up  the  light  rays  in  their  passage,  together  with  its  far  greater 
sensitiveness,  which  renders  it  infinitely  more  susceptible  to 
the  action  of  very  feeble  diffused  and  reflected  light,  that  the 
almost  opaque  modem  dry  plate  owes  its  peculiar  proneness  to 
a  dtfect  from  which  it  might  be  expected  to  be  absolutely  free. 
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It  is  impossible  withia  the  limits  of  one  article  to  touch 
upon  the  different  varieties  in  which  the  defect  of  halation  is 
met  with,  or  even  to  dwell  at  any  great  length  upon  the 
different  forms  in  which  it  is  met  with  in  collodion  and  gelatine 
films  respectively.  The  three  chief  causes  may  be  set  down  as  : 
(1)  reflection  from  the  back,  (2)  internal  irradiation  or  reflection 
from  the  particles  composing  the  film,  and  (3)  solarisation  or 
excessive  action  of  the  light.  The  two  last  are  indirectly,  or 
it  may  be  directly,  affected  by  the  first,  which,  if  not  the  sole, 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  most  important,  element  to 
be  considered,  for,  given  a  certain  amount  of  action  from  either 
of  the  two  latter  causes,  it  must  obviously  be  intensified  by  any 
additional  action  of  reflected  light. 

Any  method,  therefore,  which  prevents  or  reduces  the  re- 
flection from  the  back  of  a  glass  plate  must  tend  to  lessen  the 
liability  to  halation  in  wiy  form  or  from  whatever  cause  due. 
But  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  reverse  method,  mentioned  at 
the  meeting  above  referred  to  as  well  as  at  the^  London  and 
Provincial  Association,  in  which  the  bick  surface  of  the  glass 
plate  is  converted  into  a  reflecting,  instead  of  an  absorbing, 
one,  by  silvering  1  So  far  as  we  remember,  this  idea  was  first 
mooted  as  far  back  as  1874  by  Canon  Beechey,  the  idea  being, 
that,  by  sending  back  the  transmitted  rays  in  direct  lines  to 
act  upon  the  back  of  the  film,  the  effect  was  to  shorten  the 
exposure  without  producing  any  blurring  of  the  original  image. 
But  in  this  calculation  the  effect  of  refraction  was  entirely 
overlooked  ;  by  this  influence,  and  in  proportion  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  glass  plate  and  the  distance  from  the  axis  of  the 
lens,  the  image  would  be  doubled,  simply  because  the  reflected 
rays  would  strike  the  back  of  the  film  in  a  different  place  from 
where  they  passed  through.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  such 
as  foliage  cutting  against  a  bright  sky,  or  the  fine  tracery  of  a 
window  in  an  interior,  the  effect  would  simply  be  ordinary 
halation  intensified,  since  the  mass  of  light  reflected  would 
obliterate  the  foliage  or  tracery.  But,  if  the  conditions  be 
reversed,  and  a  number  of  fine  slits  in  an  opaque  screen  be 
photographed  upon  a  silvered-glass  plate,  it  will  be  found  that 
a  sharp  double  image  of  each  slit  will  be  produced,  and  that, 
in'proportion  as  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  plate  or 
the  axis  of  the  lens  is  increased,  so  will  the  distance  between 
the  two  images  become  greater. 

We  have  before  u?,  as  we  write,  a  photograph  of  a  window 
sash,  looking  out  into  a  clear  sky,  taken  upon  thin  silver 
mirror  glass  by  means  of  collodion.  It  is  perfectly  clear  and 
free  from  halation,  because  the  exposure  was  not  long  enough 
to  cause  any  tendency  in  that  direction,  but  it  affords  an 
instructive  commentary  on  the  value  of  silvered  glass  for  the 
prevention  of  the  defect  in  question.  Standing  in  front  of  a 
light,  if  the  plate  be  examined  at  an  acute  angle,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  direct  and  reflected  images  can  be  made  to  so 
overlap  that  the  sash  bars  are  entirely  obliterated.  Where, 
then,  the  utility  as  a  preventive  ? 


PHOTOGRAPHIC   SOCIETIES:    PAST,    PRESENT,   AND 
FUTURE. 

There  are  now,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  something  like  three 
hundred  photographic  societies,  and,  as  others  are  continually 
being  formed,  one  cannot  help  speculating  as  to  what  will  bo 
the  position  of  many  of  them  a  few  years  hence.  As  we  hear 
of  the  formation  of  new  ones,,  so  also  we  hear  of  the  demise  of 
others.     Before  speculating  on  the  future  it  will  be  aa  well  to 


look  back  on  the  past,  and  contrast  that  with  the  present  state 
of  societies.  The  Royal  Photographic  Society  was  establisl  ed, 
in  1853,  as  "The  Photographic  Society."  Soon  afterwards 
other  societies  were  formed  in  different  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 
Reference  to  the  journals  of  that  early  period  shown  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  meetings  were  well  attended,  and  the  matters  brought 
before  them  were  principally  those  of  a  technical  character, 
and  original  research,  for  which,  as  photography  was  quite  in 
it  infancy,  there  was  ample  scope.  This  madethe  meetings  of 
considerable  interest. 

Photographers  then  had  to  prepare  the  greater  part  of  the 
material  they  used  for  themselves.  There  was,  of  course,  no 
ready-sensitised  paper ;  the  user  had  to  sensitise,  and  at  one 
time  even  to  albumeniso,  it  himself.  There  were  no  com- 
mercial dry  plates ;  hence  the  worker  had,  perforce,  to  make 
them  by  one  or  other  of  the  bath,  or  collodion  emulsion  pro- 
cesses, and  their  modifications,  as  then  in  vogue.  Papers,  and 
demonstrations,  on  the  various  methods  of  working  were 
always  looked  forward  to  with  interest,  and  the  meetings  were 
well  attended.  It  will,  however,  be  noted,  when  consulting 
the  reports  of  meetings  as  given  in  the  journals — say  twenty 
years  back — that  the  interest  in  the  meetings  was  then  flagging 
somewhat.  But,  when  gelatine  photography  was  introduced, 
it  got  a  wonderful  fillip,  and  to  it  must  be  credited  the  ex- 
traordinary number  of  societies  now  in  existence.  At  the  time 
referred  to,  the  chief  theme  at  the  meetings  was  the  preparation 
of  gelatine  plates,  the  composition  of  the  emulsion,  the  method 
of  mixing,  cooking,  washing,  drying,  &c.  All  these  formed 
fruitful  topics  for  investigation  and  discussion,  and  much 
valuable  information  was  brought  before  the  meeting. 

After  a  time,  as  might  be  expected,  there  remained  but  little 
original  matter  to  communicate.  The  manufacture  of  plates 
became  a  settled  trade,  and  few  afterwards  thought  of  making 
their  own.  Ready- sensitised  albumen  japers  and  gelatine, 
both  bromide  and  chloride,  came  into  the  market,  hence  every- 
thing was  supplied  ready  to  use,  and  little  interest  is  now 
taken  by  the  majority  of  users  in  the  technics  of  their  pro- 
duction.    That  is  the  existing  state  of  affairs. 

When  a  paper  is  now  read,  or  a  demonstration  given,  it  is 
generally  on  a  method  of  using  some  commercial  material.  It 
is  seldom  now  that  anything  like  original  research  in  the 
technics  of  photography,  as  in  former  times,  is  brought  forward, 
or  at  least  in  any  of  the  minor  societies.  Pabulum  for  the 
meetings,  is  however,  frequently  provided  by  manufacturers 
and  dealers  by  the  exhibition  of,  or  demonstration  of  the  use 
of,  their  wares,  of  course  for  advertising  purposes.  Many  of 
the  meetings  are  taken  up  by  lectures  on  a  particular  district, 
illustrated  by  the  lantern.  But  these  can  scarcely  be  con- 
bidered  as  photographic  meetings,  as  photography  is  only  used 
as  an  adjunct  to  a  lecture  on,  perhaps,  architecture  or,  maybe, 
archaeology,  or,  indeed,  anything  else.  However,  many 
interesting  and  entertaining  evenings  are  thus  tilled  up,  but, 
as  we  have  said  before,  they  are  really  not  photographic.  The 
majority  of  these  societies  are  healthy  enough  at  present,  but 
will  they  continue  to  be  so  in  the  future — that  is,  as  photo- 
graphic societies? 

Already  we  have  heard  of  the  demise  of  several  societies,  and, 
if  one  can  form  an  opinion  from  the  annual  reports  and  balance- 
sheets  of  some  others,  they  are  by  no  means  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition.  The  financial  state  of  anj'  photographic  society 
must  not,  however,  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  its  healthiness  or 
otherwise.  It  is  from  the  attendance  of  its  members,  and  the 
subjects  brought  before  its 'ta«8ting8,  that  an  opinion  can' be 
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formed.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  we  might  mention  that  the 
old  North  London  Photographic  Association,  many  years  agOi 
died  of  sheer  inanition,  while  it  had  nearly  120  paid-up  membersi 
at  half-a-guinea  yearly  subscription. 

One  thing  is  very  certain,  namely,  that  at  the  present  time 
there  are  an  unnecessary  number  of  societies.  By  this  we  mean 
they  are  located  too  thickly.  In  some  districts  there  are  several 
where  one  only  would  suffice.  One  strong  society  is  worth  half 
a  dozen  weak  ones.  Subject-matter  for  one  society  may  be 
forthcoming,  but  not  for  several.  Those  who  have  novelties  to 
bring  forward  do  not  care  to  do  so  before  small  societies,  and, 
for  that  simple  reason,  an  entire  district  may  not  see  them  at 
all,  though,  if  there  were  but  one  society,  the  case  would  be 
diflferent.  This  is  a  subject  that  many  societies  would  do  well 
to  take  into  consideration  while  they  are  yet  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition, and  not  deftr  it  till  they  get  into  a  more  or  less  moribund 
state  as  some  appear  to  be  drifting  into. 


The   Quickest   Rontgren    Sclographs   yet   made. — 

These  have,  according  to  the  New  York  Electrical  World,  been  made 
by  means  of  a  new  form  of  tube  devised  by  Professor  Woodward,  of 
Harvard  University.  His  induced  currents  were  of  50,000  volts, 
and  the  exposures  he  needed  were  only  five  seconds  for  a  hand. 
His  new  tube  is  made  almost  entirely  of  aluminium,  in  the  form  of 
a  cone,  strengthened  against  collapse  from  external  pressure  by  the 
presence  of  a  circular  wood  disc.  The  cathode  pole  is  in  the  form  of 
a  platinum  disc  placed  towards  the  base  of  the  cone  a  little  to  one 
side  of  the  centre,  and  its  plane  surface  parallel  to  the  side  of  the 
cone.  It  is  anticipated  that,  with  a  still  further  increase  of  the 
voltage,  instantaneous  soiographs  will  be  produced,  and  that  it  will 
be  easy  to  obtain  the  whole  of  the  human  skeleton. 


Combustion  of  Acetylene. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Sciences,  on  13th  inst.,  M.  Orphan  gave  some  useful 
details  upon  this  subject.  He  found  the  combustion  in  a  "  Man" 
Chester  burner,"  gave  a  most  brilliant  flame,  and  the  products  o' 
combustion  did  not  contain  any  trace  of  uubumt  gas.  He  gives  a 
note  of  warning  against  the  accidental  admission  of  atmospheric  air 
into  the  gas-holder,  for  a  mixture  in  ceifein  proportions  is  a  dangerous 
explosive.  We  must,  however,  point  out  that  other  experimenters 
have  advised  the  addition  of  a  certain  proportion  of  oxygen  to 
increase  the  luminosity,  and  diminish  the  chance  of  smoky  flames 
But  this  addition,  made  of  set  purpose,  would  naturally  be  safe- 
warded  by  proper  precautions  being  taken  that  the  due  proportion 
should  be  observed.  The  exact  ratio  of  air  to  gas  which  is  found 
to  be  most  explosive  is  nine  volumes  (Jf '  the  former  to  one  of  the 
latter.  " 

Novel  Iodine  Test.— If  it  be  desired,  for  example,  to  test  for  the 
presence  of  iodide  of  silver  in  a  dry  plate,  M.  G.  Denigd's  new  method 
would  be  to  dissolve  the  silver  salts  and  precipitate  the  metal  from 
the  solution  by  the  addition  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  examine 
the  filtrate.  The  latter  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  boiled  to 
expel  the  gas,  and  then  supersaturated  with  ammonia.  To  the  solu- 
tion thus  obtained  is  added  a  little  caustic  soda  solution  and  a  few 
drops  of  mercuric  chloride  solution,  the  whole  being  well  shaken  up. 
If  a  precipitate  of  a  more  or  less  deep  red  be  observed,  the  presence 
of  iodine  is  indicated.  When  no  iodine  is  present,  the  deposit  is 
white  or  yellowish  white.  It  is  possible  to  prepare'  a  ready-made 
test  by  mixing  I  c.  c.  ammonia,  5  c.  c.  soda  lye,  and  a  few  drops  of 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  Iodine  in  such  a  solution  as  above 
is  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  the  characteristic  precipitate  of 
mercuri-ammonium  iodide,  mercuric  oxide.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  fresh 
application  of  the  Nessler  test. 


BKr.    Herbert  Jackson's  Sese arches.— It  is  singular 
that  an  Englieh  investigator  should  have  been  working  for  many 


months  previous  to  Rontgen's  discovery  without  making  the  same 
generalisation  as  the  latter.  His  work  was  with  the  phenomena  of 
phosphorescence  by  means  of  the  radiations  from  a  Crookes'  tube, 
the  various  substances  being  experimented  upon  both  inside  the  tube 
and  outside  in  the  more  familiar  manner.  It  was  during  the  course 
of  his  investigations  that  he  devised  a  now  well-known  form  of 
tube  termed  a  focus  tube.  This  consists  of  a  globular  tube,  of  which 
the  cathode  is  constructed  of  a  piece  of  aluminium,  concave  in  form, 
the  centre  of  curvature  being  sensibly  in  the  centre  of  the  tube. 
He  finds  the  cathode  rays  are  emitted  from  this  concave  surface  in 
the  form  of  a  cone,  whose  apex  lies  at  the  centre  of  curvature.  At 
this  centre  is  place!  a  small  platinum  plane  at  an  angle  of  i)0°  with 
the  axis  of  the  cone,  and  the  lloagen  rays  emanate  therefrom 
governed  by  certain  peculiar  conditions.  If  the  tube  be  fairly  well 
exhausted,  the  RiJatgen  rays  appear  to  radiate  in  a  cone  from  this 
centre,  but,  as  greater  exhaustion  is  given  to  the  tube,  this  cone 
narrows  till  it  becomes  apparently  a  straight  line,  when  the  ex- 
haustion necessary  for  the  production  of  the  highest  phosphorescence 
outside  the  tube  is  attained. 


The  Best  Phosphorescent  Surface. — ^Mr.  .Jackson  has 
tried  a  very  large  number  of  substances,  but  finds  platinocyanide 
of  potassium  to  be  the  bast.  Tuis  salt  crystallises  with  three 
molecules  of  water,  and  should  be  used  in  its  hydrated  condition. 
As  it  is  subject  to  effl  irescence,  special  methods  have  to  he  made  use 
of  either  to  keep  it  moist  or  to  supply  moisture  when  required.  This 
is  rather  a  drawback  to  the  employment  of  such  a  screen  in  actual 
contact  with  the  film  of  a  plate  for  increasing  the  photographic 
power  of  the  radiations,  as  some  reactions  inimical  to  the  production 
of  a  clean  negative  might  be  brought  about. 


A  CORRESPONDENT,  Writing  to  Nature,  describes  another  material 
for  a  luminous  screen  which,  while  not  equal  to  a  platinocyanide, 
is  still  very  useful  and  capable  of  materially  reducing  the  exposure 
needed.  It  is,  moreover,  a  cheap  substance,  and  compares  vastly 
favourably  with  platinocyanides  at  sixty  or  seventy  shillings  an 
ounce.  The  substance  in  question  is  scheelite,  a  native  tungstate  of 
calcium,  which  possibly  may  prove  to  be  the  particular  salt  with 
which  Edison's  name  has  recently  been  connected.  The  experimenter 
in  question  powdered  the  material,  and  coated  a  piece  of  black  card 
with  it.     He  obtained  a  most  notable  reduction  of  the  exposure. 


Anti-halation  Plates. — A  correspondent  sends  us  a  sugges- 
tion for  the  preparation,  in  an  easy  and  convenient  form,  of  films  that 
shall  be  free  from  all  tendency  to  halation,  and  which,  he  considers, 
would  be  more  effective  in  use,  and  more  perfectly  freed  from  any 
colouration  in  the  shadows  after  development,  than  others  at  present 
employed.  Briefly,  the  method  consists  in  first  coating  the  glass 
plate  with  a  thin  emulsion  of  silver  chromate,  which,  after  drying,  is 
recoated  with  the  sensitive  emulsion  of  bromide  of  silver.  The 
preliminary  film,  as  our  correspondent  points  out,  will  be  of  a  deep 
rich  red  colour,  quite  impervious  to  the  passage  of  any  rays  that  may 
penetrate  the  bromide  film ;  but  this  red  colour  is  immediately 
discharged  by  a  soluble  bromide,  which  converts  the  chromate  into 
bromide  of  silver,  or  by  hypo,  which  dissolves  it,  and  therefore,  after 
development,  the  anti-halation  colour  can  be  as  completely  got  rid  of 
as  if  it  had  never  been  present. 


We  are  very  sorry  to  put  a  damper  on  our  correspondent's  hopes, 
but,  in  the  first  place,  his  suggestion  is  by  no  means  a  new  one,  having 
been  made  several  years  ago  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton,  with  the  very 
same  object  in  view.  But,  unfortunately,  one  or  two  chemical 
points  are  overlooked  in  the  calculation.  The  first  is,  that  chromate 
of  silver  is  reduced  without  exposure  to  light  by  alkaline  pyro  or 
similar  developers,  and  consequently,  unless  it  was  converted  before 
reduction,  the  negative  would  be  equally  blackened  all  over.  A 
preliminary  immersion  in  a  weak  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium 
would  effect  the  necessary  conversion  before  the  developer  was 
applied,  or,  probably,  an  extra  dose  of  bromide  in  the  developer  itself 
would  have  the  the  same  effect ;  but,  as  this  would  entail  the  forma. 
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>tlon,  by  double  decomposition,  of  jwtassium  chromate,  another 
influence  altogether  would  be  set  at  work.  Potassium  bichromate,  as 
'is  well  known,  is  employed  in  the  process  of  emulsion-making  for  the 
Temoval  of  fog,  and  is  recognised  as  a  powerful  destroyer  of  the 
•developable  image.  What,  then,  can  we  imagine  the  effect  to  be 
upon  the  exposed  negative  image,  on  one  of  these  "  anti-halation " 
plates,  of  the  conversion  of  the  underlying  film  of  chromate? 
-Simply,  that  the  image  would  be  destroyed,  and  development  rendered 
impossible.  We  repeat,  wo  are  really  sorry  to  throw  cold  water  on 
a  very  nice-looking  process — on  paper. 


Chromate  of  Silver  as  a  ItXedlum  for  Dark-room 
AXTlndowB. — There  is  another  application  of  chromate  of  silver  of 
which  greater  use  would  be  rnhde  if  only  the  proper  method  of  work- 
ing were  understood,  as  the  emulsion  of  silver  chromate — which  was 
also  first  recommended  by  W.  K.  Burton  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Club — is  very  easily  made,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  very 
effective  as  a  light  filter.  It  is  necessary,  however,  for  dark-room 
^purposes,  to  provide  adequate  protection  against  chance  and  flashes 
of  chemicals,  which  act  with  very  great  rapidity  upon  the  gelatino- 
chromate  film,  either  to  reduce  or  convert  the  chromate  into 
^bromide ;  but  all  danger  is  easily  obviated  by  enclosing  the  film 
"between  two  sheets  of  glass,  by  which  it  is  securely  protected  against 
a\1  chance  of  accident. 

The  only  objection  we  have  heard  raised  against  chromate  of 
silver  films  for  the  purpose  under  notice  is,  that  they  gradually  be- 
come darker  by  exposure  to  light,  until,  at  last,  it  is  impossible  to 
work  by  the  small  amount  of  light  transmitted.  This  was  for  some 
time  quite  contrary  to  our  own  experience,  and  it  was  only  in  the 
•course  of  conversation  with  one  who  complained  of  the  gradual 
■darkening  that  we  hit  upon  an  explanation  of  the  apparent 
anomaly.  There  are  two  chromates  of  silver  corresponding  in  their 
■composition  to  the  corresponding  potassium  salts,  so  at  least  the  text- 
books teach  us.  If  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  be  added  to  one  of 
potassium  bichromate,  a  dense  red  precipitate  of  silver  chromate  is 
•formed,  and,  if  this  be  allowed  to  subside,  the  supernatant  liquid  will 
he  found  to  exhibit  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and  a  similar  colour  will  be 
imparted  to  the  washing  water  if  the  precipitate  be  treated  with  re- 
peated changes  of  that  agent,  showing  that  the  silver  salt  is  partially, 
if  slightly,  soluble.  But,  if  instead  of  the  bichromate  the  neutral 
•chromate  of  potash  be  employed,  the  precipitate  formed  will  differ 
slightly  in  colour,  tending  more  to  purple  in  tint,  and  will  settle 
•down,  leaving  a  colourless,  or  practically  colourless,  upper  liquid ;  it 
may  also  be  washed  in  repeated  changes  of  water  without  loss  of 
bulk,  or  without  colouration  of  the  water,  showing  that  it  is  practi- 
•cally  insoluble. 

Whetheu  these  are  really  two  definite  chromates  of  silver,  or 
whether  the  apparent  solubility  of  the  precipitate  formed  by 
bichromate  of  potash  is  due  merely  to  the  presence  of  excess  of  acid  in 
the  decomposition,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  an 
emulsion  containing  the  more  or  less  soluble  chromate  with  probably 
an  excess  of  silver  nitrate  would  be  more  likely  to  change,  with  time 
and  exposure  to  light,  than  one  in  which  the  chromate  was  in  the  in- 
eoluble  condition.  The  moral,  therefore,  is  obvious  :  In  forming  such 
an  emulsion,  employ  the  neutral  chromate  of  potash,  and,  while  keep- 
ing as  near  to  the  equivalent  proportions  of  the  two  salts  as  possible, 
avoid  an  excess  of  silver  nitrate.  If  these  directions  be  attended  to, 
the  result  will  be  a  colour  filter  that,  under  ordinary  conditions,  will 
be  practically  permanent. 


JOTTINGS. 

The  series  of  lectures  on  photography  with  the  chromium  salts 
organized  by  the  Affiliation  of  Photographic  Societies  has  not,  so  far 
as  I  can  gather,  filled  my  favourite  room  at  12,  Hanover-square 
with  overflowing  audiences.  The  lectures  look  like  being  more  or 
less  of  a  fizzle,  and  I  take  leave  to  say  that  there  is  no  room  to  be 
surprised  thereat.  Surely,  carbon  printing  is  a  subject  upon  which 
it  would  ba  diflicult  to  say  anything  new^  collotype  has  been  hacked 


to  death;  and  Woodburytype,  beautiful  prxiesj  though  it  be,  is  ^3 
likely  to  secure  increased  adoption  as  Daguerrootypy  is  of  being 
revived  to-morrow. 

Thotographk  Scraps,  a  useful  little  publication,  in  each  number  of 
which  one  is  tolerably  sure  of  lighting  upon  a  serviceable  practical  hint 
or  two,  has,  in  its  April  issue,  a  well-timed  word  of  objection  to  the 
excessive  and  unnecessary  degree  of  speed  towards  which  several 
modern  plate-makers  are  veering.  It  seems  to  me  that  for  practical 
purposes  we  do  not  want  plates  whose  sensitiveness  is  so  great  that, 
to  quote  poor  Traill  Taylor's  favourite  phrase,  it  has  reached  the 
condition  of  "tottering  equilibrium,"  and  therefore  readers  the 
avoidance  of  fog  a  matter  of  extreme  difliculty.  My  own  recent 
experiences  of  some  high-speeded  plates  were  that,  even  under  the 
most  carefully  judged  conditions  of  exposure,  development,  and  dark- 
room illumination,  they  were  so  unmanageable  as  to  render  develop- 
ment an  irksome  anxiety  instead  of  an  intellectual  pleasure.  W^ith 
phenomenal  speed  the  fog  factor  assumes  a  prominence  it  does  not 
possess  with  plates  that  will  stand  full  exposure  and  normal  develop- 
ment without  resenting  such  treatment. 


Time,  in  its  flight,  has  nearly  brought  another  Convention  meeting 
round,  and  ere  many  weeks  have  passed  some  hundreds  of  us,  I 
hope,  will  have  assembled  at  Leeds  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
H.  P.  Robinson.  May  I  ask  as  many  of  my  professional  readers  as 
can  spare  the  time  to  set  aside  the  week  commencing  July  13  for  a 
visit  to  the  Convention  ?  To  those  who  have  never  attended  such 
a  gathering  I  promise  a  happy  combination  of  pleasure  and  profit, 
upon  which,  in  years  to  come,  they  will  look  back  With  none  but 
kindly  feelings.  Mr.  R.  P.  Drage,  of  9-5,  Blenheim-crescent,  W.,  is 
the  Honorary  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  He  is  never  so  happy  as 
when  taking  subscriptions  (5«.  per  annum)  6r  giving  information 
about  the  Convention. 

I  observe,  from  a  short  article  in  last  week's  Joubnal,  that  the 
editor  passed  his  Easter  at  Southwold.  Happy  man !  In  reading 
the  account  of  his  wanderings,  I  came  across  a  geographical  slip, 
which  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  correct,  because  it  will  afford 
me  the  opportunity  of  smuggling  in  a  reference  to  a  somewhat 
similar  slip  of  a  more  remarkable  nature.  Walberswick  is  spoken 
of  as  being  northward  of  Southwold.  Of  course,  it  should  have  been 
southward.  The  other  blunder  I  mention  was  made,  I  think,  by  Mr. 
Rider  Haggard  in  one  of  his  novels.  In  the  particular  passage  I 
refer  to  (I  quote  from  memory)  he  spoke  of  a  noble  ship  steaming 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thames  toioards  the  settinff  sun.  The 
sun  usually  sets  in  the  other  direction,  I  believe. 


I  have  had  a  note  made  for  some  time  to  say  a  nice,  pleasant  word 
of  Sir  George  Newnes,  in  recognition  of  the  handsome  manner  in 
which  he  does  justice  to  the  many  photographs  he  reproduces  in  his 
publications.  Better  blocks,  better  printed,  of  the  ships,  sailors,  and 
soldiers  that  figure  in  The  Navy  and  Army  Illustrated  would  be  hard 
to  provide;  while  the  same  remark  applies  to  Round  London,  in 
which  one  sees  architectural  studies  of  surpassing  photographic 
excellence  that  deserve  to  be  taken  by  the  young  photographer  as 
guides  for  outdoor  work.  If  all  photographs  were  so  well  reproduced 
as  they  are  in  Sir  George  Newnes'  establishment,  photographers, 
block-makers,  and  printers  would  be  relieved  of  much  of  the  con- 
demnation to  which  they  are  exposed  at  the  hands  of  a  growingly 
critical  public. 

Photographers  who  are  compelled  to  adopt  artificial  light  for 
projection,  illuminating,  studio,  or  domestic  purposes  generally, 
would  do  well  to  keep  an  eye  on  acetylene.  It  gives  a  beautiful 
white,  virtually  smokeless  flame,  and,  employed  without  pressure,  it 
is  on  all  hands  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  any  oil  lamp,  to  the  in- 
candescent light,  and  is  only  just  sensibly  inferior  to  oxy hydrogen 
with  a  blow-through  jet.  The  sweet  simplicity  of  the  generating 
system,  which  merely  demands  that  a  small  perforated  metal  cage 
should  be  filled  with  a  chalk-like  substance,  and  placed  in  a  metal 
holder  containing  water,  which,  in  contact  with  the  calcium,  disen- 
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gages  a  highly  luminous  gas,  that  has  only  to  be  conducted  through 
rubber  tubing  to  a  suitable  burner  and  kindled  in  the  usual  -way, 
places  the  light  within  the  reach  of  all.  During  the  coming  autumn 
■we  may  possibly  see  the  calcium  carbide  down  to  the  price  of  hypo ; 
in  any  event,  a  considerable  number  of  cheap  and  handy  generators 
will  be  on  the  market,  so  that  photographers  will  have  every  induce- 
ment to  try  the  light.  Personally,  I  am  charmed  with  it.  It  my 
readers  have  access  to  the  Lantern  Supplkmbnt  of  this  Journal 
for  January  3  last,  they  will  find  an  admirable  and  instructive 
article  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Edwin  Banks,  probably  the  best 
article  on  the  subject  that  has  yet  appeared. 


Some  of  the  most  valuable  and,  at  the  same  time,  amusing  in- 
formation in  photographic  matters  appears  in  the  columns  of  the 
JouRAL  devoted  to  the  Society  reports,  and  therefore  (I  fear)  escapes 
notice  on  account  of  the  dry -looking  nature  of  the  matter.  For  in- 
stance, at  page  206  in  the  report  of  the  Moseley  Photographic  Society, 
there  is  narrated  a  delicious  bit  of  comedy,  which  casts  a  bright  and 
instructive  light  on  the  proceedings  at  the  meeting  referred  to. 
Dr.  Radcliffe  had  given  a  lecture  on  Rome  Portraiture,  and,  the 
report  proceeds,  "the  Hon.  Secretary  then  made  a  few  remarks 
respecting  various  points  that  had  been  raised,  and  made  a  few 
further  suggestions  which  he  thought  might  be  useful  to  the  be- 
ginner or  home  portraitist.  Mr.  "Williams  then  said  that  he  thought 
it  quite  unnecessary  to  make  comments  on  what  the  lecturer  had 
said,  and  thought  it  very  presumptuous  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  to 
take  upon  himself  the  criticism  and  discussion  of  the  paper  Dr.  Rad- 
cliffe had  so  kindly  given.  The  Hon.  Secretary  then  called  atten- 
tion to  a  by-law  which  asked  for  comment,  criticism,  and  discussion, 
and  stated  that  he  thought  the  greatest  benefit  to  a  Society  would 
accrue  from  free  and  unrestrained  criticism.  He  was  sorry  if  he  had 
not  paid  sufficient  deference  to  the  lecturer,  for  he  felt  that  the 
greatest  praise  was  due  to  the  lecturer.  Dr.  Radcliffe,.for  his  very 
excellent  and  instructive  lecture,  and  proposed,  as  a  vote  of  thanks 
that  the  lecturer  take  the  fullest  and  most  sincere  thanks  of  an  in- 
terested and  instructive  meeting.  Mr.  Williams  seconded."  We 
are  not  told  whether  the  motion  was  carried,  but  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed it  was.  The  Hon.  Secretary  was,  apparently,  not  only  well 
within  his  rights  in  delivering  his  criticisms,  but,  upon  being, 
curiously  enough,  rebuked  for  them,  scored  a  great  point  by  moving 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  gentleman  he  had  taken  in  hand.  The  whole 
episode  is  very  amusing,  and  suggests  that  down  at  Moseley  they 
have  a  breezy  or  London  and  Provincial  way  of  conducting  a  dis- 


The  show  and  entertainment  possibilities  of  the  X  ray^boom'are 
to  be  lifted  from  the  smoky  and  mephitic  atmosphere  of  the  music 
haUs  and  the  cheap  side  show,  and  in  a  few  days  Lady  Clara  Vere 
de  Vere  and  the  "  hupper  suckles,"  generally,  are  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, in  the  patrician  neighbourhood  of  Piccadilly,  of  submitting 
their  delicate  digits  to  the  penetrative  powers  of  the  so-called  new 
light.  Where  Society  leads,  the  common  herd  usually  follows^as 
witness  the  cycling  fever  among  the  fair  sex — so  that,  in  addition  to 
its  imdoubted  surgical  uses  and  value,  the  New  Photography  wiU 
probably  hold  money  for  a  good  while  to  come.  By  the  way,  cycling 
has  had  to  wait  a  long  time  for  its  boom ;  I  wonder  how  long  it  will 
be  before  amateur  photography  is  seriously  taken  up  by  "the 
classes,"  and  will  really  diffuse  itself  widely  among  the  masses.  I 
question  whether  its  possibilities  as  a  popular  pursuit  have  yet  been 
realised.  Cosmos. 


TRUTH. 

[Photographisclie  Mittlieilnngen.] 
How  often  do  we  read  and  hear  the  expression  "true  to  nature," 
especially  in  the  loud  trumpet-blowing  praise  of  the  new  (?)  three  colour 
photography.  It  is  used  with  a  flippancy  that  can  only  be  explained  by 
the  lamentable,  widespread  want  of  knowledge  concerning  art  and  colour. 
What  is  truth?  said  Pilate.  What  is  truth  in  a  work  of  art?  To 
answer  this  question,  first,  we  must  be  conscious  of  the  peculiar  creative 
method  of  the  artist  by  means  of  which  he  unknowingly  works  out  his 
wonderful  inspiration.    For  some  time,  in   personal  association  with 


painters,  such  as  Gustav  Bichter,  Esohke,  Senior  and  Junior,  Breitbacfa, 
the  unrivalled  Adolf  Menzel,  Knauss,  Flickel,  Kubiersky,  Ehrentraut, 
Eoner,  and  many  others,  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  the  opportun  ity, 
honourably  and  sincerely,  to  investigate  their  methods ;  and  many 
things  have  suggested  themselves  to  us,  especially  in  connexion  with 
those  pictures,  whose  truth  to  nature  is  so  justly  appreciated  by  all. 

Hildebrand  thus  paints  a  snow  scene,  and  the  snow  is  not  white  bnt 
blue.  Is  this  truth  ?  The  sky  is  cobalt.  We  must  examine  the  natural 
sky  and  cobalt  through  a  spectroscope  to  comprehend  the  enormous 
difference  between  the  blue  of  the  heavens  and  cobalt-blue.  And  how  is 
the  sun  depicted?  A  yellow  spot,  of  at  most  fifteen  cmdles'  luminosity, 
whilst  the  real  sun  at  the  same  elevation  should  be  equal  to  about  6000 
candles.  In  shott,  if  we  analyse  the  luminosities  and  the  colours  one  by 
one,  we  find  untruth  upon  untruth,  and  yet  the  picture,  as  a  whole,  is 
strikingly  true,  notwithstanding  the  blue  snow  and  the  cobalt  sky.  Wors  t 
of  all,  we  do  not  even  notice  that  the  snow  is  blue,  and  it  does  not 
appear  so,  until  everything  but  the  snow  is  covered  with  black  paper. 
The  question.  Why  should  this  be?  has  led  us  to  study  colour,  and  to 
formulate  our  conclusions  concerning  colour  perception  in  several  articles, 
and  they  have  not  been  without  value  to  us  in  our  attempts  to  imitate  the 
colouring  of  the  artist  in  printing  in  natural  colours. 

Unfortunately  we  have  at  the  same  time  observed  that  our  so-called 
educated  public  knows  extremely  little  of  art. 

And  how  has  this  come  about  ?  We  learn  nothing  of  the  kind  in  our 
schools ;  drawing  only  is  taught,  nothing  of  ait,  and  in  our  schools  for 
classical  education  the  curriculum  does  not  even  include  that.  The  re- 
presentatives of  so-called  universal  culture  thus  wander  through  the 
world,  mostly  without  any  art  training,  and  they  express  their  opinions 
upon  works  of  art  in  a  way  that  makes  one's  flesh  creep. 

They  give  |pretentious  definitions,  impudently  and  dogmatically,  of 
things  they  know  just  as  much  as  they  do  of  the  man  in  the  moon. 

Much  harm  has  thus  been  done.  How  can  we  counteract  it  ?  Not 
through  the  purse-proud  financiers,  who  are  the  best  customers  the 
artists  have.  These  gentlemen  buy  pictures,  not  because  they  see  an  y 
beauty  in  them,  bnt  because  they  wish  to  get  public  renown  for  their 
galleries  of  modern  works  of  art. 

Painters  say  it  is  all  the  same  whether  our  pictures  are  in  Mr.  B. 
Meyer's  or  Mr.  A.  Sohultze's  collection.  The  one  knows  as  much  as  the 
other.    But  both  can  pay. 

Only  the  school  can  lead  the  youth  craving  for  knowledge  into  the 
right  path.  The  optical  lantern  is  being  used  more  and  more  in  our 
schools.  This  presents  an  opportunity  for  artistic,  scientific,  and  geogra- 
phical projections.    We  recommended  this  as  long  ago  as  1870. 

But  we  must  ever  remember  that  the  finest  lantern-slide,  although 
very  beautiful,  may  yet  be  untrue.  Thij  makes  a  knowledge  of  "  the 
truth  "  of  our  photographs  from  nature  imperatively  necessary. 


ASTIGMATISM  AND  A  NEW  "STIGMATIC"  LENS. 

[Royal  Photographic  Society.] 

My  principal  object  in  this  paper  is  to  treat  of  astigmatism  witb 
special  reference  to  a  new  type  of  lens  which  I  shall  introduce  ta 
you  later  on,  which  is  capable  of  giving  flat  images  very  free  from 
this  defect.  In  the  fllrst  place,  however,  I  think  it  conducive  to 
clearness  to  put  before  you  some  sketch  of  the  nature  of  pencils  of 
light  which  show  astigmatism,  and  spherical  and  other  aberrations 
without  special  reference  to  any  particular  forms  of  optical  systems, 
for,  though  we  have  become  used  to  describing  our  lenses  as  having- 
spherical  and  astigmatic  aberrations,  these  qualities  do  not,  of  course, 
belong  to  the  lenses,  but  to  the  pencils  of  light  which  pass  througk 
the  lenses  and  are  refracted  by  them.  This  subject  has  so  often, 
and  so  well,  been  e.xplained  lately,  that  I  fear  it  may  be  somewhat 
superfluous  to  go  very  fully  into  the  question ;  my  only  excuse  is 
that  I  may  be  able  to  put  the  subject  into  perhaps  a  slightly  novel 
form. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  considered  well  established  that  light 
consists  of  waves  of  small  disturbances  (probably  of  an  electrical 
nature)  which  travel  through  transparent  media  with  great  velocity, 
about  180,000  miles  a  second,  in  just  the  same  way  as  waves  travel 
over  the  surface  of  a  pond  when  a  stone  is  thrown  into  it.  A  wave 
front  is  a  surface  drawn  through  particles  of  a  transparent  medium, 
which  at  any  instant  are  in  the  same  state  of  disturbance,  just  as  a 
wave  crest  in  the  familiar  instance  of  waves  travelling  over  a  pond 
is  a  curve  drawn  through  the  particles  of  water  which  at  any  instant 
are  at  the  highest  point  which  they  reach  in  the  course  of  their 
oscillations.  The  direction  in  which  the  light  disturbance  is 
travelling  at  any  instant  is  the  normal  to  the  wave  front  at  that 
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point,  and  this  normal  to  the  wave  front  is  what  is  usually  called  a 
ray  of  light.  A  small  hundle  of  these  light  rays  or  normals  to  wave 
fronts  is  what  I  call  a  pencil  of  light. 

A  pencil  of  light,  all  the  rays  of  which  pass  through  one  point,  is 
said  to  be  free  from  aberrations.  When  the  rays  of  the  pencil  do 
not  all  pass  through  a  point,  the  pencil  is  said  to  have  aberrations. 
Now,  it  is  convenient  to  divide  pencils  of  light  into  two  classes,  viz., 
small  pencils  and  large  pencils ;  and  in  like  manner  the  aberrations 
into  two  classes — astigmatic,  and  what  are  called  spherical.  An 
astigmatic  aberration  is  one  that  remains,  however  small  the  pencil 
of  light  we  are  considering  be  made,  whereas  a  spherical  aberration 


is  o:ie  that   tends   to    diminish   indefinitely  with  the   size  of  the 
pencil. 

To  consider  first  the  nature  of  one  of  these  small  pencils,  or 
bundles  of  light  rays.  Selecting  one  ray  of  the  pencil  as  a  principal 
ray,  it  can  be  shown  that  all  the  other  rays,  in  the  most  general  form 
of  small  pencil,  pass  through  two  straight  lines  which  are  perpen- 
dicular to  the  principal  ray;  these  lines  are  called  the  two  focal  lines 
of  the  small  pencil.  The  two  planes  through  the  principal  ray,  and 
the  two  focal  lines  are  called  the  focal  planes  of  the  small  pencil. 
In  the  perfectly  general  case  of  a  small  pencil,  the  focal  planes  may 
be  inclmed  to  each  other  at  any  angle,  but  in  the  case  of  a  pencil  of 
light  rays,  which,  as  I  have  said,  are  all  normals  to  a  ctrtain  wave 


front,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  focal  planes  are  always  perpendicular 
to  each  other.  Such  a  small  pencil,  the  rays  of  which  do  not  all 
pass  through  one  point,  but  only  through  two  focal  lines,  is  called  an 
astigmatic  pencil.  I  shoW  some  models  constructed  to  explain  the 
arrangement  of  the  rays  of  small  astigmatic  and  non-astigmatic 
pencils. 

This  theory  is,  of  course,  onlv  strictly  applicable  to  pencils  which 
are  considered  indefinitely  small ;  when  we  come  to  consider  pencils 
of  finite  size,  the  rays  of  the  pencil  remote  from  the  principal  ray 
will  not,  in  general,  even  pass  actually  through  the  focal  lines,  and 
these  aberrations  of  the  marginal  rays  of  the  pencil  come  under  the 
head  of  spherical  aberrations.  The  effects 
of  these  spherical  aberrations  in  a  pencil 
of  finite  size  are,  in  general,  very  compli- 
cated, and  I  shall  have  to  confine  myself  to 
a  few  special  cases  as  they  arise. 

We  can  now  approach  the  subject  of 
the  effect  in  a  small  incident  pencil  of 
the  refractions  it  undergoes  in  passing 
through  an  optical  system.  The  optical 
systems  we  consider  consist  of  any  number 
of  spherical  surfaces  separating  homo- 
geneous refracting  media,  the  centres  of 
these  spherical  surfaces  lying  along  a 
straight  line  which  we  call  the  axis  of  the 
system.  Now,  when  a  small]non-astigmatic 
pencil  of  light  rays  is  incident  as  a 
spherical  refractive  surface,  the  emergent 
pencil  invariably  shows  these  two  focal 
lines  of  astigmatism,  except  in  two  special 
instances  (figs.  1,  2,  2a)  : — 

(1)  When  the  incidence  is  normal,  i.e., 
when  the  small  pencil  passes  through  the 
centre  of  the  refracting  surface  as  in  fig.  1. 

(2)  When  the  point  from  which  the 
rays  of  the  pencil  diverge  before  incidence 
is  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  refracting  surface,  ey.,  if  we  have  a 
small  pencil,  PHK,  diverging  from  a  point, 
P,  incident  as  a  refracting  surface  where 
centre  is  0,  then,  if  PC  bear  the  same  ratio 
to  the  radius  of  the  surface  as  refractive 
index  of  medium  of  emergence  is  to  re- 
fractive index  of  medium  of  incidence, 
then  the  part  of  pencil  after  refraction  will 
all  accurately  pass  through  a  point,  Q,  and 
this  will  be  true,  even  it  the  pencil  be  of 
finite  size  as  fig.  2  (fig.  3). 

Now  let  AB  be  an  optical  system,  PP' 
its^  axis,  and  let  PQ  be  a  fiat  object. 
Every  point  in  this  object  is  giving  out 
rays  of  light,  some  of  which  pass  through 
the  optical  system,  and  are  refracted  by 
it.  Let  P  be  a  point  in  this  object,  and 
on  the  axis  of  the  optical  system.  Let 
us  consider  the  refraction  of  a  small  pencil 
emerging  from  P,  and  incident  in  the  opti- 
cal system  along  its  axis,  PP'.  Since  this 
pencil  will  be  everywhere  nominally  inci- 
dent on  the  surfaces  of  the  optical  system, 
it  will  emerge  without  astigmatism,  and 
it  will  therefore  come  to  a  focus  at  some 
point,  P',  in  the  axis  of  the  system,  P' 
being,  in  fact,  the  conjugate  focus  of  P. 

Now  consider  some  point,  Q,  on  the  flat 
object,  not  on  the  axis  of  the  system,  and 
consider  the  refraction  of  a  small  pencil 
diverging  from  Q,  whose  principal  ray 
Q  lies  in  the  plane  containing  Q,  and  the 
axis  of  the  system,  whi  h  we  shall  call  the  primary  plane  of  the 
small  pencil.  Let  QR  be  this  principal  ray.  It  is  easy  to  see  that, 
after  refraction  through  the  system,  this  principal  ray  will  still  lie  in 
the  primary  plane,  but,  since  the  incidences  of  this  small  pencil  are 
not  in  general  normal,  this  small  pencil  after  refraction  will  in 
general  show  astigmatism.  It  can  be  shown  that  one  focal  line  (the 
primary  focal  line)  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  primary  plane,  and 
the  other  focal  line  (the  secondary  focal  line)  will  lie  in  the  primary 
plane.  Thf  points  where  these  focal  lines  meet  the  principal  ray  of 
the  emergent  pencil  we  call  the  primary  and  secondary  foci  of  the 
emergent  pencil ;  let  Q^'  Q,i  be  these  primary  and  secondary  foci. 
Then  (I  is,  in  fact,  the  focus  of  rays  of  this  small  pencil  which  lie  in 
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the  primary  plane,  and  Qj  is  the  focus  of  these  rays  which  lie  in  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  primary  plane.  Now  draw  two  spherical 
surfaces  whose  centres  are  on  the  axis  of  the  optical  system,  and 
which  pass  respectively  through  the  points  P'  and  Qj*  and  P,'. 
The  inverse  of  the  radii  of  these  two  surfaces  I  call  the  curvatures 
of  the  primary  and  secondary  images  of  the  plane  object  given  by 
the  rptiral  system  employed  with  a  small  stop  at  R. 


curvature  will  also  vanish.  Now,  it  is  our  object  to  produce  optical 
systems  with  a  flat  field  free  from  astigmatism,  in  other  words,  with 
zero  curvature  in  both  primary  and  secondary  planes.  One  con- 
dition, then,  that  such  a  system  must  satisfy  is  that  the  astigmatic 
constant  must  vanish.  Now,  as  I  have  said,  the  astigmatic  constant 
may  be  exhibited  as  a  function  of  the  curvatures  and  refractive 
indices  of  the  component  lenses.  I  shall,  however,  content  myself 
with  stating  that,  when  the  astigmatic  constant 
vanishes,  the  sum  of  thicknesses  of  component  lenses 
in  the  centre  must  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  thick- 
nesses at  the  edge,  or  rather  at  some  definite  distance 
from  the  centre,  each  of  such  thicknesses  being 
multiplied  by  a  certain  factor  depending  on  the 
refractive  index  of  the  glass  of  which  the  lens  is 
composed.  For  crown  glass  of  low  refractive  index 
this  factor  is  J,  and  for  heavy  flint  glass  this  factor 
is  f .  Since  these  factors  are  very  nearly  equal  (being 
in  fact  as  8  : 9),  we  see  that  in  our  "  stigmatic  "  lens 
the  aggregate  thickness  of  component  lenses  in  the 
centre  must  be  (approximally)  equal  to  the  aggregate 
thickness  at  the  edge.  I  can  now  give  you  a  brief 
sketch  of  how  such  system  can  be  constructed. 

H.  L.  Aldis,  B.A. 
{To  be  continued. ) 


Now,  both  the  primary  and  secondary  curvatures  depend  in 
general — 

(1)  On  the  position  of  the  small  stop,  R. 

(2)  On  the  distance  of  the  object,  PR,  from  the  lens. 

(3)  On  the  nature  of  the  optical  system. 

There  is,  however,  a  relation  between  the  primary  and  secondary 
curvatures  of  the  image,  which  I  think  I  can  call  extraordinarily 
simple,  considering  how  very  complicated  are  most  of  the  results 
which  are  obtained  in  the  general  theory  of  optical  systems,  and  it 
is  this,  that,  if  from  the  curvature  in  the  primary  plane  we  subtract 
three  times  the  curvature  in  the  secondary  plane,  we  obtain  a 
quantity  which  is  independent — 

(1)  Of  the  position  of  the  stop,  R. 

(2)  Of  the  distance  of  the  object,  PR. 

(3)  Of  the  thicknesses  of  the  component  lenses  of  the  system  and 
of  their  separations. 

In  fact,  this  quantity  (one  half  of  which  I  call  the  astigmatic 
constant  of  the  optical  system,  denoted  by  U)  is  a  function  only  of 
the  curvatures  of  the  surfaces  and  refractive  indices  of  the  glasses  of 
which  the  system  is  composed.  In  fact,  if  by  alteration  of  the 
position  of  the  stop,  or  position  of  object,  or  thicknesses  or  sepa- 
rations of  the  lenses,  we  alter  the  curvature  in  the  secondary  plane 
by  a  certain  quantity,  we  shall  alter  the  curvature  in  the  primary 
plane  by  three  times  that  quantity,  leaving  the  astigmatic  constant 
unaltered.  When  I  first  discovered  this  result,  I  was  so  much 
surprised  at  its  simplicity  that  I  concluded  that  I  must  have  made 
some  mistake  in  my  work.  I  soon,  however,  discovered  by  actual 
experiment  that  optical  systems  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  obey  this 
law,  and  soon  after  I  found  that  Airey,  the  late  Astronomer-Royal, 
had  actually  proved  this  result  for  an  optical  system  in  which  the 
component  lenses  are  indefinitely  thin  ;  his  work  is  reproduced  in  an 
early  work  on  optics  by  Coddington  (publiKhed  in  1829).  Airey 
apparently  did  not  see  that  the  result  applied  to  a  system  of  thick 
lenses,  and  it  is  certainly  strange  that  the  result  remains  absolutely 
unaltered,  however  thick  the  lenses  of  the  system  may  be.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  law,  the  labour  of  constructing  lenses  on  a  purely 
theoretical  basis  is  very  much  lightened;  in  fact,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  consider  the  action  of  the  opiical  system  on  the  rays  of  pencils 
which  lie  in  the  primitive  plane ;  for  instance,  if  we  construct  an 
optical  system  which  gives  zero  curvature  in  primary  plane,  we  can 
at  once  deduce  the  curvature  in  the  secondary  plane  from  knowledge 
of  the  astigmatic  constant  of  the  system;  in  particular,  if  the 
astigmatic  constant  be  zero,  it  is  at  once  evident  that  the  secondary 


PHOTOGRAPHY  WITH  THE  BICHROMATE 
SALTS. 
The  series  of    lectures  upon  this  subject,  arranged   in 
connexion  with  the  Affiliation  of  Photographic  Sooieties 
with  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  was  commenced  on 
Wednesday,  the  15th  inst.,  at  the  rooms  of  the  parent 
Society,  when  Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  C.B.,  D.CL., 
F.R.S.,  delivered  a  scienti6o  and  historical  preliminary 
lecture.      The   chair    was    taken    by   Mr.   W.   Thomas 
(Chairman  of  the  Affiliation  delegates),  and  there  was  a 
very    small    attendance.      Captain   Abney    began    with 
the  discovery  by  Mungo  Ponton  in  1839,  that  ordinary 
paper,  when    soaked   in   a   solution  of    bichromate    of 
potash,  was  sensitive   to  light  and  showed  a  print  produced  in    that 
manner,    and    proceeded    to    detail    the   subsequent  investigations  of 
Beequerel,  Fox  Talbot,  Poitevin,  Burnet,  Fargier,  Swan,  and  Johnson. 
Burnet's  method  of  exposing  through  the  back  of  the  tissue  suggested 
a  means  of  utilising  spoilt  cellnidin  films,  which,  being  immersed  in 
a  three  per  cent,   solution   of  bichromate  of  potash   and  dried,  would 
yield  very  good  tranepurencies  it   exposed  under  a  negative   and   de- 
veloped with  hot  water  in  the  usual  manner,  the  print  being  afterwards 
inttnsified  in  an  ordinary  dry-plate  developer.     This  was  very  similar  to 
Mr.  Bolas's  method  of  producing  reversed  negatives,  except  that  in  that 
cace  the  soluble  gelatine  was  not  washed  out.     Having  sketched  the 
principles    of    collotype,    Woodburytype,    and    photo-lithography,    the 
Jectnier  pointed  out  that  the  common  yellow  chromate  of  potash  was  also 
sensitive  to  light,   and  showed  a  transparency  produced  by  that  salt 
instead  of  the  bichromate.     He  alluded  to  hit  experiments  many  years 
ago  with  regard  to  regard  to  the  continuing  action  of  light  upon  biohro- 
mated  gelatine,  and  to  the  iotensi&catiou  of  carbon  transparencies  by 
means  of  permanganate  of  potash.     Incidentally,  a  protest  was  made 
against  the  meaning  orJinaiily  attached  in  England  to  the  word  actinic. 
All  rays  of  light  were  alike,  and  their  effect  depended  upon  the  nature  of 
the  substance  upon  which  they  fell.    Captain  Abney  showed  that  bi- 
chromate out  off  the  whole  of  the  blue  and  a  good  deal  of  the  green  of 
the  spectrum,  and  said  it  might  be  expected  thU  the  light  which  Wia 
active  was  that  which  the  bichromate  absorbed. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  the  Chairman  conveyed  to  Captain 
Abney  the  thanks  of  the  C  immittee  and  also  of  the  audience  assembled. 
The  second  lecture  was  given  on  Friday,  April  17,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Sinclair 
(the  Earl  of  Crawford  presiding),  upon  the  subject  of  Carbon  Printing. 
Ill  the  course  of  a  brief  retume  of  the  various  stages  in  the  evolution  of 
the  process,  he  said  that  Blair's  system  of  printing  without  transfer, 
invented  in  1863,  appeared  to  be  identic  il  with  the  Artigue  process. 
Blair  coated  plain  paper  with  gelatine  slightly  tinted  on  the  surfa'se,  and 
soluble  only  in  hot  water,  after  which  it  was  again  coated  with  a  mixture 
of  albumen  and  syrup,  blchromated,  and  dry  carbon  was  then  rubbed 
all  over  the  surface.  A  demoastratioo  of  carbon  printing  by  single 
transfer  was  given,  and  some  prints  on  Artigue  tissue  were  also  developed. 
As  a  substratum  for  enabling  drawing  paper,  &<s.,  to  be  u^ed  as  a  tiaal 
support,  Mr.  Sinclair  recommended  a  five  per  cent,  solution  of  gelatine, 
to  ten  ounces  of  which  twenty  drops  of  formalin  should  be  adde  I.  The 
development  of  Artigue  prints  by  means  of  very  fine  sawdust  mixed  with 
water  was  watched  with  much  interest ;  the  minute  particles  of  sawdust 
had  the  effect  of  a  fine  file  upon  the  surface  of  the  tissue,  dragging  awty 
the  soluble  portions  of  the  film,  and  leaving  the  unreversed  picture.  He 
thought  prints  by  this  process  would  be  found  to  contain  details  suffi- 
ciently harrowing  to  satisfy  even  "  Dogberry."  M.  Demichy  had  sent 
over  for  exhibition  a  number  of  examples  of  the  biohr  omated  gnn  prr- 
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cesB,  which  he  bad  said  mast  not  be  presented  as  an  easy  one,  a  qualifica- 
tion which  Mr.  Sinclair  said  applied  equally  to  the  Artigue  method,  and 
he  thought  both  of  them  were  too  difficult  to  become  commercial. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  Mr.  Sinclair  and  M.  Demaohy,  and 
also  to  the  Earl  of  Crawford  for  presiding.  The  attendance  on  this 
occasion  wag  rather  larger  than  before,  but  still  disappointingly  small, 
and  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  remaining  lectures  of  the  course 
will  attract  increased  audiencef. 

The  following  are  particulars  of  the  next  two  lectures : — 

Friday,  April  24,  Collotype,  by  W.  E.  Debenham,  Esq. — Syllabus: 
Principles  on  which  collotype  depends — Albert's  method — The  modern 
process  with  water  glass — Cleaning  and  grinding  the  plate  —The  first 
coating  to  secure  adhesion  of  the  printing  surface — Drying  and  washing 
— The  preparation  of  the  second  or  sensitive  coating — Details  of  pre- 
cautions employed  to  ensure  success — The  drying  oven — Applying  the 
second  coating  —  Drying  —  Preparing  the  negative  for  printing  —  The 
pressure  frame — Exposure  and  washing  out  of  the  soluble  salts — Drying 
— Details  of  the  printing  process — The  press,  rollers,  and  ink— Damping, 
or  the  so-called  etching  process — Demonstration  of  the  work. 

Tuesday,  April  28,  Woodbury  type,  by  J.  D.  Geddes,  Esq. — Syllabus: 
General  principles — Negatives — Preparation  of  sensitised  films  and  print- 
ing— Washing  and  drying  reliefs— Hydraulic  pressure  and  appliances — 
Metal  moulds  and  preparation  for  printing — Waterproofing  paper  and 
ink — Printing — Fixing — Mounting — Various  applications. 


M.  LIPPMANN  ON  COLOUR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Last  Friday  evening,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  M.  Lippman  gave  a  most 
interesting  lecture  on  Colour  Photography,  and  a  demonstration  on 
the  screen  of  some  of  the  results.  That  something  of  more  than 
usual  interest  was  expected  could  be  seen  by  the  hurried  way  in  which 
coats  and  hals  were  depjsitt;d,  and  a  seat  sought,  in  the  lecture  hall, 
even  fifteen  minutes  before  the  time  announced  for  the  lecture.  The 
number  of  well-known  F.K.S.'sand  scientific  men  who  had  put  in  an 
appearance  testified  to  the  fact  that  not  only  was  an  invention  to  be 
described,  but  also  that  there  was  a  desire  to  suitably  welcome  and 
honiur  a  French  savant. 

M.  Lippmann  prefaced  his  lecture  with  a  few  introductory  remarks  in 
French,  but  his  apologies  for  any  shortcomings  as  regards  the  English 
language  were  (as  it  turned  out)  unnecessary,  for  he  spoke  with  remark- 
able clearness,  and  in  language  that  was  easily  understood.  He  gave 
E.  Becquerel  the  credit  of  the  first  serious  work  in  colour  photography, 
at  a  dute  about  1840.  when  he  succeeded  in  taking  a  photograph  on 
which  colours  were  shown,  but  they  could  not  be  fixed,  and  so  were 
only  available  in  a  dark  room  or  place  free  from  actinic  light.  He  used 
sublimate  of  silver.  In  1861,  Charcot,  Durand,  and  a  German,  all  about 
the  same  time,  were  at  work  on  three-colour  photography,  and,  although 
be  was  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  great  future  for  this,  still  the  fact  that 
three  separate  photographs  have  to  be  taken  left  it  short  of  bis  ideal, 
especially  as  colours  or  pigments  had  to  be  employed. 

He  described  his  own  plan  as  the  "interferentiil  method,"  and  it  is 
performed  by  one  exposure  only,  and  any  film  can  be  u^ed  and  deve- 
loped in  the  ordinary  way.  The  only  addition  to  tbe  dark  slide  of  the 
camera  is  a  mercurial  or  silver  backing  to  act  as  a  reflector.  When  this 
announcement  was  made,  the  audience  were  enthusiastic  to  a  degree, 
and  no  wonder,  for  the  charm  was  in  the  simplicity  of  the  invention. 
As  the  m3i't  convenient,  he  arranged  his  dark  slide  with  an  extra  space, 
and,  when  the  plate  is  put  in  position,  a  valve  allows  the  mercury  to  flow 
down  behind  it,  and  forms  a  perfect  reflecting  surface.  Tbe  photo- 
graphic film  is  expose  d  with  the  glass  side  to  the  lens  and  light,  and 
When  developed  with  acid  or  alkaline  developer,  and  fixed  with  cyanide 
of  potasi^ium,  the  natural  colour  can  be  seen  by  reflected  light.  It  is 
necessary  to  so  hold  the  photograph  that  these  reflected  rays  fall  on  it  in 
the  proper  position,  as  otherwise  it  is  only  black  and  white  as  used  in 
a  negative  or  positive.  A  dark  backing  is  also  required  to  the  photo- 
graph. 

Several  photographs  taken  by  this  method  were  projected  on  a  small 
screen,  and  to  do  this  an  electric  opaque  lantern  was  employed,  the 
operator  fixing  the  subject  on  to  a  rod  that  permitted  it  to  be  turned  so 
as  to  get  the  colour  from  reflection  of  the  incident  rays.  Among  the 
subjects  were  a  stained-glass  window ;  a  lawn,  with  lady  sitting  on  a 
chair,  and  having  a  background  of  trees ;  a  house  illuminated  by  sun- 
light, with  climbing  plants  on  the  walls ;  a  mansion  with  tower  and 
garden  ;  groupings  of  fiowers  and  fruit,  and  a  gaily  coloured  parrot.  It 
was  stated  in  respect  of  the  flowers  taken  in  sunlight  that  a  three 
minutes'  exposure  was  giVen. 

M.  Lippmann,  in  his  explanation  of  the  results  obtained  by  this 
process,  used  the  phonograph  for  a  simile  or  analogy,  and  said  his 
Opinion  was  that,  as  sound  waves  are  inscribed  on  the  phonograph 
diaphragm,  so  light  waves  were  impressed  on  the  film  after  reflection. 
A  timple  and  telling  expeiiment  demonstrated  to  tbe  audience  that 
waves  are  both  direct  and  reflecting,  and  at  certain  positions,  where  the 
two  sets  of  waves  meet,  there  is  what  is  known  as  standing  waves.  A 
long  indiarubber  tube,  attached  near  the  ceiling,  was  set  in  motion  from 
tbe  floor,  and  tbe  waves  ran  up  to  the  top,  and  then  returned  in  cnmpli- 
liientary  waves,     by  increasing  the  moiiuu  loops  were  formed  ol  these 


waves,  and  at  definite  intervals  there  waa  no  motion.  The  mercary 
reflector  sent  the  waves  of  light  back,  and  at  half-wave  lengths  of  the 
incident  rays  the  colours  of  those  rays  proceeding  from  tbe  object  weie 
impressed  on  the  sensitive  film. 

The  interference  of  light  was  well  shown  by  making  a  sensitive  film 
damp  and  placing  it  in  the  rays  of  the  electric  lamp  in  the  opujue 
lantern.  As  the  film  dried,  most  beautiful  colours  were  shown  on  the 
screen. 

The  best  sensitive  plates  for  the  purpose  of  colour  photography  by  this 
method  are  g<>latine  bromide,  with  gelatine  in  excess  to  aboit  thirty 
per  cent,  by  weight,  and  an  ideal  plate  should  be  perfectly  igoohronatic. 

As  M.  Lippmann  had  been  at  work  ten  years  before  he  hit  on  this 
happy  idea  of  the  mercurial  reflector  and  modified  plate,  it  proves  the  old 
adage  of  perseverance,  and  that  the  try,  try,  try  again  policy  nearly  always 
leads  to  success.  G.  B.  Bakes. 
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Catalogue   Rbcbivbd. 

Marion  &  Oo.,  Soho-sqaare,  W. 
An  advance  copy  of  the  new  catalogue  just  being  issued  by  Messrs. 
Marion  has  reached  us.  We  turn  over  its  136  large  pages,  which 
are  lavishly  illustrated  and  printed  with  rare  excellence,  and  find 
that  the  volume  evinces  every  sign  of  having  been  compiled  with  a 
shrewd  regard  to  the  actual  requirements  of  the  photographer  of 
the  moment.  There  are  not,  as  in  some  catalogues  we  occasionally 
hare  sent  us,  obsolete  or  useless  items  of  apparatus  or  sundries 
figuring  in  Messrs.  Marion's  catalogue.  It  is  full  of  good  things, 
suitable  alike  to  the  amateur  and  professional.  A  feature  is  made 
of  Voigtlander's  coUinear  lens,  and  many  others  of  Messrs.  Marion's 
specialities.    The  catalogue  is  sent  post  free  for  1». 

Received:  Results  op  Meteorological  and  Magnbtical  Ob- 
servations AT  Stonvhurst  College  Observatorv.  1895.  By 
Rev.  W.  Sidgreaves,  S.J. 

The  Frbna  Exposure  Book. 

B.  ft  J.  Beck,  68.  Oomliill. 
This  little  book,  which  is  compact  enough  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket, 
supplies  a  number  of  ruled  pages  for  recording  particulars  of  "Frena" 
exposures.  By  way  of  preface,  there  are  given  some  useful  notes  on 
the  duration  of  exposure  for  moving  objects,  table  of  movement,  use 
of  the  swing  back,  packing  films,  and  other  information  calculated 
to  be  of  service  to  the  users  of  Frena  cameras. 


The  Year-Book  of  Photography  and  Amateur's  Holiday 
Guide,  1896. 
Londoa :  Tbe  Photographic  News,  22  FanuTal-Btreet,  E.O. 
Besides  appearing  earlier  in  the  year  than  hitherto,  the  Year-Book  of 
our  contemporary  assumes,  in  the  1896  volume,  which  is  now  before 
us,  some  features  that  were  not  to  be  found  in  preceding  issues.  It 
is  divided  off  into  five  sections,  the  first  of  which  includes  a  number 
of  articles  on  topics  of  practical  interest  by  H.  P.  Robinson,  Bothamley, 
Vincent  Elsden,  Hector  Maclean,  and  other  authorities ;  facts  and 
formulae,  relating  to  development,  printing,  toning,  and  other 
operations,  compiled  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall,  fill  Section  II. ;  the  Rev.  F. 
C.  Lambert  in  Section  III.  sets  forth  in  detail  much  useful  and 
varied  information  with  regard  to  photographic  touring  to  various 
points  of  interest  on  the  coast,  and  following  upon  a  section  devoted 
to  lanterns  and  their  accessories,  the  volume  winds  up  with  a  terse 
and  serviceable  review  of  recent  novelties  in  apparatus,  &c.  There 
are  several  illustrations,  and  the  book,  which  reflects  credit  on  all 
concerned  in  its  preparation,  shows  by  the  nature,  variety,  and 
excellence  of  its  contents  that  the  requirements  of  the  class  of  readers 
to  which  it  appeals  have  been  carefully  studied. 
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Lantern  Socibtv. — On  Monday,  April  27,  the  subjects  on  the  programme 
are  :  1,  Stereoscopic  Projection  vntli  the  Lantern,  2,  Among  the  Bees  with  a 
Camera,  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater,  F.R.M.8.,  F.R.P.S. 

The  Kineopticon.— a  successful  demonstration  of  Mr.  Birt  Acres'  invention 
for  showing  animated  photographs  on  the  screen,  to  which  we  referred  in  our 
issue  of  March  27,  was  given  in  the  rooms  at  Piccadilly-circus  on  Monday 
last. 

Mb.  J.  T.  Pattisos,  of  Fawley  Lodge,  South  Woodford,  Secretary  of  the 
Sunbeam  Postal  Photographic  Club,  desires  us  to  state  that  there  are  a  few 
vacancies  in  the  Club,  and  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  send  full  particulars  to 
any  photographers  wishing  to  join. 

WoLVKRHAMPTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SociETy. — This  Society  will  hold  an  Exhibi- 
tion of  Members'  Work  in  the  Blind  Institute,  Victoria-street,  Wolverhampton, 
on  Tuesday,  May  6,  1896.  The  Judges  are  Dr.  Hall  Edwards  and  Mr.  E.  C. 
Middleton.  The  Hon.  Socretary  is  Mr.  G.  Hanmer,  2  Dudley-road,  Wolver- 
hampton. 

The  Editors  of  the  Photogram  write  :  "  Will  you  do  us  the  great  favour  of 
allowing  us  to  ask  your  readers  for  their  assistance  in  making  Plwtograms  of 
1896  worthily  representative  of  the  present  position  of  photography.  This  is 
the  only  annual  attempting  to  reproduce  the  best  work  of  the  year,  and  we  are 
anxious  not  to  miss  seeing  anything  that  is  really  meritorious." 

lONiKON  Temperature  op  Acetylene  Gas.— Mr.  A.  E.  Coldwell  writes  to 
the  Scientific  American:  In  experimenting  recently  with  acetylene,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  its  ignition  point  so  low  that  it  would  take  fire  through  the 
gauze  of  a  Davy  lamp.  I  tested  it  by  lowering  the  lighted  lamp  into  ajar  of 
the  gas  and  also  by  directing  a  jet  of  the  gas  against  the  lamp.  In  both  cases 
the  acetylene  took  fire  outside  the  protecting  gauze  about  as  easily  as  hydrogen 
woiJd.  CHj  and  C5H4  will  not  ignite  in  this  way,  and  it  seems  strange  that 
the  higher  carbide  CjHj  should.     It  must  be  very  unstable. 

Sheffield  Photographic  Society. — The  Annual  Musical  Evening  in  con- 
nexion with  this  Society  took  place  on  Tuesday,  April  13,  at  the  Masonic  Hall. 
The  President  (Mr.  Nowill)  occupied  the  chair.  The  first  part  of  the  programme 
was  a  lantern  exhibition,  consisting  of  a  set  of  slides  of  interiors  of  English 
cathedrals  and  of  Windsor,  lent  by  Messrs.  R.  W.  Thomas  &  Co.  (Limited), 
and,  by  way  of  variety,  a  few  slides  made  by  members  of  the  Society  were  also 
thrown  on  the  screen  at  intervals.  "Ttie  lantern  was  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  E.  Beck,  who  also  announced  the  titles  of  the  pictures.  The  second  part 
consisted  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

Acetylene  is  being  tried  as  an  illuminant  on  the  Paris  tramcars.  The 
gasogene,  containing  calcium  carbide  and  water,  is  placed  on  the  rear  platform 
underneath  the  steps.  Though  its  weight  when  charged  is  only  twenty-seven 
pounds,  it  is  capable  of  producing  thirty-tive  cubic  feet  of  the  gas,  the 
illuminating  power  of  which  is  estimated  at  fifteen  times  that  of  ordinary  coal 
gas.  The  lighting  is  said  to  be  very  efficient,  it  being  possible  to  read  a  paper 
in  any  part  of  the  car.  The  cost,  so  far  as  the  experiments  have  yet  gone, 
works  out  at  less  than  that  of  lighting  by  petroleum  ;  but,  as  the  car  has  only 
been  in  use  some  six  weeks,  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  give  definite  figures. 

Radiographs  by  Fluorescent  Screens. — "It  may  perhaps  interest  those 
who  occupy  themselves  in  photographing  with  Rdntgen  rays,"  says  Herr 
Bleekrode  in  Jfature,  "to  know  that  a  very  effective  and  rapid  method  is 
obtained  when  proceeding  as  I  will  explain.  I  had  a  piece  of  scheelite  or 
native  tungstate  of  calcium,  such  as  occurs  in  a  collection  ol  minerals,  crushed 
to  a  somewhat  coarse  powder,  and  made  it  into  an  emulsion  with  gelatine ; 
this  was  applied  in  a  consistent  and  uniform  layer  on  a  piece  of  stiff  black 
paper,  and  after  this  was  dried  the  surface  showed  numerous  crystalline, 
glittering  particles.  The  right  condition  for  iluarescing  was  attained,  as  was 
evident,  when  a  Crookes'  tube  in  action  was  placed  behind  and  looked  at  in 
the  daik,  though  the  luminosity  was  not  so  strong  as  with  a  screen  covered 
with  crystals  of  platinocyanide  of  barium.  The  paper,  thus  prepared,  was 
simply  laid  down  on  a  very  sensitive  photographic  glass  plate,  with  its 
fluorescent  side,  of  course,  in  contact  with  the  film ;  on  the  upper  surface 
metallic  objects  or  the  fingers  were  put.  Applying  now  Newton's  focus  tube 
(which,  I  may  add,  gave  me  excellent  results  in  former  experiments)  with  an 
induction  coil,  regulated  to  give  sparks  of  five  to  six  inches,  I  obtained  sharply 
defined  radiographs  of  keys,  &c.,  in  twenty-five  seconds,  and  of  the  fingers, 
showing  the  bones  and  metallic  objects  hidden  between  them  and  the  plate, 
in  ninety  seconds,  distinct  enough  to  perceive  even  the  eye  in  a  needle  that 
was  put  in  the  epidermis.  I  also  tried  the  fluoride  of  calcium  mentioned  by 
Professor  Winkelmann,  of  Jena,  but  I  perceived  no  fluorescence,  perhaps 
because  the  powder  was  amorphous  throughout.  As  scheelite  is  a  very  cheap 
mineral,  large  screens  with  fluorescent  surfaces  may  be  constructed  at  a  trifling 
expense." 

Photographic  Exhibition  at  Wexkord. — Last  week  the  first  Photographic 
Exhibition  held  in  Wexford  was  opened  in  the  Town  Hall.  Not  only  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  number  of  exhibits  and  the  interest  taken  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion by  the  local  amateurs  and  the  public  generally,  but  alao  from  the  real 
merit  of  the  photographs,  the  Exhibition  has  been  voted  on  all  sides  an 
exceptional  and  unqualified  success.  The  large  number  that  filed  down  the 
stands  in  the  Town  Hall  were  not  alone  charmed  by  the  array  of  first-class 
pictures  of  every  kind,  but  very  much  surprised  indeed  at  the  undoubted 
merit  displayed.  There  were  on  every  side  convincing  proofs  that  amateur 
photography  has  seized  hold  of  some  of  the  best  artistic  talent  in  the  county. 
It  could  be  seen,  too,  that  this  talent  was  of  no  mean  order,  and,  supplemented 
by  extreme  care  and  attention,  has  been  put  to  use  io  the  best  possible  manner 
in  producing  fine  pictures.  It  was  in  the  Enlargement  Class  that  the  highest 
successes  were  gained.  In  this  class  the  exhibits  of  Dr.  Drapes  (Enniscorthy; 
won  the  admiration  of  all.    There  were  several  fine  pictures  of  his  on  show, 


and  it  was  a  difficult  task  indeed  to  select  the  best.  When,  however,  the 
Judge  gave  the  first  prize  to  The  Crofter's  Home,  the  public  unanimously 
endorsed  the  decision.  The  fine  collection  of  pictures  from  Mr.  M.  A.  Ennis's 
studio  attracted  considerable  attention  and  admiration.  A  very  artistic  lot 
were  the  portrait  groups  by  Miss  Jefferies,  Newbay.  Among  the  other 
successful  contributors  were  Messrs.  J.  B.  Pettigrew,  Herbert  Sutton,  F, 
Owens,  J.  E.  Shannon,  K  S.  O'Brien,  B.E.,  J.  O'N.  F.  Kelly,  D.I.,  R.  C. 
Koche,  W.  H.  M'Guire,  &c.  The  following  are  the  awards  :  Class  I.  (Quarter- 
plate  Landscapes),  first  prize,  F.  O'Neill  KeUy,  Wexford  ;  second  prize,  F.  J. 
Owens,  Wexford.  Class  IL  (Half-plate  and  larger-sized  Landscapes),  first,  A.  H. 
Sutton,  Wexford  ;  second,  A.  H.  Sutton,  Wexford.  Class  III.  (Quarter-plate 
Portraits  and  Groups),  first.  Miss  J.  E.  Jefferies,  Newbay,  Wexford  ;  second. 
Miss  J.  B.  Jefferies,  Newbay,  Wexford.  Class  IV.  (Half-plate  and  larger-sized 
Portraits  and  Groups),  first.  Miss  J.  E.  Jefferies ;  second,  J.  B.  Pettigrew. 
Class  V.  (Instantaneous  Subjects  on  Land),  first,  M.  A.  Ennis,  Wexford ; 
second,  M.  A.  Ennis,  Wexford.  Class  VI.  (Instantaneous  Subjects  on  Water), 
first,  J.  B.  Pettigrew,  Wexford  ;  second,  J.  B.  Pettigrew,  Wextord.  Class  VIL 
(Interiors),  first,  E.  S.  O'Brien,  Wexford ;  second,  M.  A.  Ennis,  Wexford, 
Class  VIII.  (Enlargements),  first,  Thos.  Drapes,  The  Asylum,  Enniscorthy; 
second,  Thos.  Drapes,  The  Asylum,  Enniscorthy.  Class  IX.  (Lantern  Slides), 
first,  F.  J.  Owens,  Wexford  ;  second,  F.  J.  Owens,  Wexford.  Class  X.  (Opals), 
first,  M.  A.  Ennis,  Wexford ;  second,  M.  A.  Ennis,  Wexford. 

The  Chemist's  Electric  Fdrnace. — Feeling  that  his  Royal  Institution 
audiences  have  had  enough  Ireezing  at  the  bottom  of  the  thermometric  scale, 
Professor  Dewar,  in  his  new  lectures  commenced  last  week,  decided  to  give 
them  a  little  roasting  at  the  top.  In  a  word,  he  has  ceased  to  discourse  on  the 
behaviour  of  bodies  at  200  degrees  of  frost,  and  has  commenced  to  describe  th» 
condition  of  things  when  tfie  thermometer  registers  about  4000  or  5000 
degrees  "  in  the  shade."  Now,  there  is  only  one  place  on  earth  as  hot  as  this, 
and  that  is  between  the  carbon  points  of  the  electric  arc  light.  It  is  a  little 
cooler  within  the  crucible  of  the  electric  furnace  proper,  but  the  difference  ia 
not  of  much  practical  importance.  The  chief  lesson  inculcated  at  last  week's 
lecture  was  the  extraordinary  significance  of  the  recent  discoveries  made  by 
M.  Moissan,  of  Paris.  In  the  electric  furnace  Moissan  has  shown  that  carbon 
will  do  that  which  it  will  not  at  any  lower  temperature,  namely,  unite  directly 
with  such  elements  as  calcium  (the  metal  of  lime),  strontium,  varium, 
aluminium,  yttrium,  and  other  elements  of  high  density.  The  combinations 
BO  formed  are  called  carbides.  Their  most  remarkable  feature  is  the  way  they 
break  up  or  decompose  when  placed  in  water,  giving  rise  immediately  to 
hydrocarbon  gases,  which  chemists  have  been  trying  in  vain  for  generations  to 
prepare  otherwise  than  by  roundabout  and  costly  processes.  Professor  Dewar 
took  the  simplest  case — carbide  of  calcium,  which  he  prepared  by  simply 
mixing  together  lime  and  powdered  graphite  (carbon),  and  fusing  them  in  the 
furnace.  This  carbide  is  a  grey  fused  mass.  Throw  it  into  water  and  it 
immediately  generates  acetylene,  a  gas  which  is  rapidly  coming  into  use  for 
illuminating  purposes,  since  it  gives  a  light  eight  times  more  brilliant  than 
coal  gas,  and  its  little  flame  rivals  the  incandescent  lamp.  Hitherto  this  gas 
has  been  little  more  than  a  chemical  curiosity,  prepared  only  by  costly  and 
roundabout  processes.  But  this  is  not  all.  If  you  pass  the  acetylene  gas 
through  a  red-hot  tube,  the  strangest  thing  happens.  The  gas  begins  to  glow 
as  if  it  were  on  fire  inside  the  tube,  and  in  the  ' '  twinkling  of  an  eye  "  you  are 
manufacturing  "benzole" — that  philosopher's  stone  of  modern  chemistry — 
the  basis  from  which  all  our  aniline  dyes  are  prepared,  and  the  parent  of 
the  hundreds  of  valuable  substances  which  are  known  generally  as  "coal-tar 
derivatives."  Hitherto  benzole  has  been  prepared  by  long  and  complex  pro- 
cesses from  coal  tar.  Finally,  Professor  Dewar  spoke  of  some  other  furnace 
carbides,  and  their  behaviour  when  placed  in  water,  which  is  strange.  Carbide 
of  aluminium  gives  off  "marsh  gas,"  but  the  carbides  of  cerium,  uranium,  and 
other  rare  metals  of  great  density  beat  the  record  by  giving  off  nothing  less 
than  crude  petroleum. 

Fakenham  Exhibition.— An  Exhibition  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  promoted  by  the 
Fakenham  District  Camera  Club,  was  held  under  distinguished  patronage  in 
the  Corn  Hall,  Fakenham,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  April  14  and  15,  and 
included  a  large  number  of  photographs,  photograpfiic  appliances,  oil  and 
water-colour  paintings,  art  needlework,  carvings,  etchings,  pencil  and  crayon 
drawings,  &c.  There  was  also  a  loan  collection  of  paintings,  engravings, 
curios,  statuary,  and  natural  history  exhibits.  The  Exhibition  was  opened  on 
Tuesday  by  the  Kev.  William  Martin  (President  of  the  Club),  who,  in  a  neat 
speech,  congratulated  the  Committee  and  the  Secretary  on  the  marked  success 
of  their  efforts.  He  also  drew  the  attention  of  his  hearers  to  the  great  strides 
photography  had  made  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  to  its  claims  to  be  called 
a  fine  art ;  as  an  enthusiastic  amateur  whose  experience  dated  back  to  the  wet- 
plate  days,  he  had  watched  with  great  interest  the  wonderful  growth  and 
ever-increasing  usefulness  and  popularity  of  the  art-science.  On  the  Wednes- 
day, the  Exhibition  was  opened  by  the  Countess  of  Leicester,  who  expressed 
her  pleasure  at  seeing  such  a  fine  sfiow,  and  hoped  it  would  be  in  every  way  a 
success.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of  the  public  on  both  days.  The 
evenings  were  enlivened  by  the  strains  of  an  excellent  string  baud,  under  the 
conductorship  of  Mr.  R.  8.  Utting.  The  pictures  and  photographs  lined  both 
sides  of  the  large  hall,  while  the  other  exhibits  were  effectively  displayed  on 
stages  draped  with  Indian  cloths  and  art  muslin.  The  assembly-room  adjoin- 
ing the  main  hall  was  set  apart  for  lantern  exhibitions  of  members  and  other 
slides,  given  each  evening  at  eight  o'clock,  and  lectures  on  the  Rdntgen  X  rays 
by  Dr.  Fisher,  acting  as  substitute  for  Dr.  Thomson,  of  Norwich,  who  was 
unable  to  attend.  The  limelight  lantern  was  worked  by  the  Messrs.  Davis  in 
their  usual  effective  manner.  The  following  were  the  awards  in  the  competi- 
tion classes :— General  Photographic  Work ;  1,  R.  W.  Copeman ;  2,  G.  H. 
Davis;  certificate,  N.  W.  Hugbes,  W.  H.  Clutterbuck,  E.  A.  de  Haven. 
Enlargements  :  1,  R.  W.  Copeman  ;  certificate,  W.  H.  Clutterbuck.  Mr.  W. 
Tylar,  of  Birmingham,  showed  his  well-known  Tit  Bits  hand  cameras  and  a 
collection  of  useiul  and  ingenious  photographic  novelties.  Amongst  other 
stalls  were  noticeable  that  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Roberts,  of  Fakenham,  with  some  fine 
enlargements ;  Mr.  H.  Applegate,  of  Fakenham,  good  general  portrait  work  ; 
Mr.  K  W.  Newman,  of  Fakenham,  a  tastefully  arranged  display  of  golf  clubs, 
cricket  bats,   tennis  rackets,   &c. ;    Messrs.   Bone  &   Readwin,  of  Fakenham, 
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bicycles,  leather  work,  &c.  The  photographic  work  of  Messrs.  W.  H.  Clutter- 
buck,  R.  W.  Copeman,  O.  H.  Davis,  and  N.  H.  Hughes  was  of  a  hif;h 
standard,  as  was  also  that  of  Mr.  C.  Wood,  who  exhibited  a  book  bound  hy 
himself  containing  180  views  taken  on  a  cycle  tour.  Some  tine  artistic  work 
sent  in  by  Mr.  C.  Hewitt,  of  Gateshead,  unfortunately  arrived  too  late  to 
compete.     Mr.  Sydney  M.  Broad's  landscape  paintings  were  highly  praised. 


mttnt  &.tixi&. 


Tbs  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between   April  8  and 

April  15,  1896  :— 

Dark  Slide.s. — No.  7385.      "A  Self-dusting  Dark  Slide  for  Photographic 

Cameras."    R.  MooDiE. 
Photographic  Apparatus. — No.  7448.      "  Improvements  io  Phonographic 

Tripod  Stands,  Printing  Frames,  and  Cameras."    H.  J.  Spbatt,  A.    S. 

Spratt,  and  G.  A.  Spratt. 
Pbintino. — No.  7462.     "  Apparatus  for  Photographically  Printing  Continuous 

Strips."    B.  Acres. 
Cameras  axd  Lanterns. — No.  7528.    "  ImproTements  in  Combined  Cameras 

and  Optical  Lanterns."    B.  Doylb. 
Washing  Ve'Sel. — No  7715.     "An  improved  Photographic  Washing  Vessel." 

A.  A.  Bradburne. 


MtttixxQ^  of  SboctettejS* 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK, 


April. 

Kama  ol  Society. 

8nb]eet. 

27 

North  Uiddlesex  

Copying.    H.  W.  Bennett. 

t  Members'  Annual  Exhibition  of  Pictures 

3     opens.— The  President  (Captain  W.  de 

27 

Ofunera  Olab 

27 

J     W.  Abney,  C.B.,  F.H.S.,  &c.).  Opens 

V     the  Siith  Annual  Conference. 

{  Stereoscopic  Projection  with  theLanierti. — 

<  Among  the  Bees  with  a.  Camera,    T.  E. 
(     Freshwater,  F.R.P.S.,  F.R.M.S. 
(Radiography;  oy^  Photography  by  Riint- 

<  gent's  X  Rays.     E.  A.  Ryman-H&U  and 
E.  L.  B.  Hill. 

f  A  Visit  to  India  and  Burmah.    Dr.  C. 
(     Wyman. 

J  The  Modern  Hand  Camera  and  Hoic  to 
\     Use  It.     F.  0.  Bynoo. 

27 

27 

28. 

28-30  

28 

Eihibition  and  Competition. 

Annual  Meeting'. 

f  Five  Hundred  Miles  up  the  Nile,  or  from 

SO 

30 

30 

(     Lewis. 

English  Cathedrals.    Mr.  Evans. 
Exhibition  of  Members'  Transparencies. 

Stereoscopic  Photography. 

30 

Oldham           

^M... 

1 

Camera  Club 

Borough  Polytechnic 

2 

Excursion :  Kew  and  District. 

ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

April  21, — Photo-mechanical  Meeting, — Mr.  L^on  Warnerke  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  T.  BOLAS,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  read  a  note  as  to  the  evolution  of 

Photogravure  Methods  in  Intaglio  and  Relief. 

Camera  photography  and  photogravure,  he  said,  took  their  birth  between  181  3 
and  1816,  by  the  labours  of  Nicephore  Niepce,  one  of  whose  cameras,  whic  h 
he  called  an  "  artificial  eye,"  being  still  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Chalo  n- 
sur-Saone.  His  process  was  first  called  " Haliographie, "  but  finding  that 
direct  sunlight  was  not  essential,  the  name  was  changed  in  1816  to 
"  Photographie. "  The  earliest  work  of  Niipce  now  known  to  be  in 
existence  is  a  photogravure  of  a  portrait  of  Cardinal  d'Amboise,  made  in 
1824 ;  and  the  first  photogravure  plates  made  in  this  country  were  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  W.  R.  (afterwards  Mr.  Justice)  Grove,  who  about  1840  made 
the  Daguerreotype  plate  the  anode  in  an  electrolytic  cell,  and  obtained 
a  very  delicate  intaglio.  After  referring  to  the  work  of  Chevalier,  Mr. 
Bolas  described  Claudet's  method  of  etching  Daguerreotype  plates,  in  which 
the  hollows  were  filled  with  ink  and  the  bare  parts  gilded,  so  that  the 
gold  film  could  be  used  as  a  resist  in  further  etching.  Talbot  etched 
through  a  film  of  bichromated  gelatine,  which  was  continuous  but  unequally 
hardened  by  exposure  under  a  transparent  positive,  while  Pretsch  obtained  his 
plate  by  moulding  from  the  swelled  and  reticulated  gelatine  film.  Talbot 
suggested  the  use  of  textile  screens,  and  Burnett  .suggested  ruled  glass  screens 
or  random  dots,  Berchtold  also  mentioning  line  screens  on  glass,  with  shift  at 
right  angles.  The  Talbot  Klic  process  now  gave  the  very  best  results  in 
photogravure  for  the  typographic  press.  The  fundamental  advance  made  by 
Ives  in  1S78,  which  Mr.  Bolas  fully  described,  introduced  a  definite  mechanical 
method  of  translating  the  gradation  of  the  Woodbury  relief  into  dots  of 
correspondingly  graduated  area,  the  principle  depending  upon  the  compression 
or  flattening  of  an  elastic  pyramid  to  a  degree  proportionate  to  the  height  of 
the  relief.  Mr,  Ives's  subsequent  method  of  graining  the  negative  by  putting 
a  ruled  screen  before  the  plate  in  the  camera,  so  that  each  window  in  the 
screen  should  form  a  pinhole  image  of  the  diaphragm  aperture,  had  now 


become  general.  Mr.  Bolas  exhibited  a  considerable  number  of  most  interesting 
prints  by  the  various  workers  in  connexion  with  the  different  processes,  many 
of  which  were  reganled  as  quite  equal  to  the  productions  of  the  present  day.  • 

Mr.  F.  E.  Ives,  allndiug  to  his  method  of  mechanically  translating  the 
Woodburytype  relief  Into  lines  and  dots,  said  that  Charles  Pettit,  of  Paris, 
made  a  cast  of  the  relief,  inked  the  surfiu:e,  put  it  in  a  planing  machine,  aud 
cut  V-shaped  grooves  in  it,  and  in  that  way  translated  the  relief  into  mecha- 
nical lines,  and  the  date  of  record  for  this  process  was  five  days  earlier  than 
Mr.  Ives's  date  of  record  for  the  impression  method  which  accomplished  the 
same  result. 

Mr.  H.  Wilmer  and  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lasibbrt  raised  a  question  as  to- 
whether  a  carbon  resist  could  be  laid  on  to  the  copper  plate  witnont  a  grain, 
and  said  it  was  quite  possible  to  ilo  so  without  the  film  lifting  in  the  etching. 

Mr.  Bolas  said  his  experience  was  that  the  film  would  not  hold  down 
without  a  grain. 

Mr.  W.  Gamble  thought  it  was  largely  a  matter  of  the  management  of  the 
perchloride  of  iron,  which  would  lift  the  film  if  it  contained  n)uch  free  acid. 

The  Chairman  said  the  gelatine  image  formed  a  better  resist  if  it  was  kept 
at  least  a  day  before  etching,  and,  if  heated,  it  would  resist  still  more  satis- 
facforilv. 

The  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert  showed  a  film  which  had  stripped  from  a  grained 
plate  in  consequence  of  too  rapid  drying. 

Mr.  Bci.len  remarked  that  better  resalts  would  probably  have  been  securad 
by  Pretsch  and  others  if  they  had  been  able  to  obtain  ink  and  paper  of  the 
quality  now  obtainable. 

Mr.  Ives  said  Dr.  Eder's  Year  Book  credited  him  with  the  invention  of  the 
fish-glue  ptocess ;  but,  although  that  was  developed  under  his  personal  super- 
vision, it  was  a  modification  of  a  French  photogravure  process  adapted  to  the 
production  of  relief  plates,  the  formula  for  which  was  found  in  an  old  Year- 
Book. 

Mr.  Gamble  showed  the  first  photo-zincograph  ever  made,  produced  by 
Colonel  Sir  Henry  Jam»s. 

The  subject  was  further  discussed  conversationally  by  the  Chairman,  Mr. 
Chapman  Jones,  Mr.  Debenhara,  Mr.  Ives,  and  others,  and  the  meeting  closed 
with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bolas. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

April  16, — Mr.  A.  Mackie  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary,  referring  to  the  desire  to  have  a  portrait  of  the  late 
Mr.  Traill  Taylor,  expressed  at  a  previous  meeting,  said  Mr.  Hay  Taylor  had 
kindly  obliged  him  with  a  negative,  and  he  had  made  a  carbon  print,  which  he 
now  presented  to  the  Association,  and  passed  round.  It  was  decided  to  frame 
and  hang  it  in  the  meeting  room. 

Residues. 

The  following  question  was  read  :  "  What  is  the  best  course  to  follow  to 
regain  gold  residues  and  make  into  chloride  for  use?" 

Mr.  RAreON,  who  wished  to  obtain  this  information,  said  he  had  about  an 
ounce  of  residue,  and  asked  whether,  after  dissolving  in  mixed  acids,  it  would 
require  any  other  cleaning  to  get  rid  of  the  acetate  of  soda,  &c.  He  also 
required  to  get  rid  of  the  slight  remaining  acid  still  present  after  evaporation. 

It  was  recommended  to  precipitate  with  iron  and  dissolve  with  acid,  followed 
by  repeated  evaporation.  Care  should  be  taken  to  remove  all  the  iron  also,  to 
prevent  the  reduction  of  the  gold  again.  The  addition  of  chalk  to  neutr^ise 
the  acid  was  suggested. 

Halation. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  during  a  recent  discussion  various  suggestions 
were  made  for  avoiding  halation,  since  which  he  had  made  some  further 
experiments.  They  had  discussed  the  question  of  plates  versus  films,  and 
while  away  at  Easter  he  had  tried  films  for  the  prevention  of  halation  with 
good  results.  The  picture  shown  was  taken  directly  in  front  of  an  east 
window,  with  an  exposure  of  ten  minutes  at  /-45,  and  there  was  scarcely  any 
trace  of  halation  in  this  window,  speaking  very  well  of  the  use  of  films  for- 
interior  work.  He  had  also  tried  exposures  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  front 
of  the  plate  versus  the  back  of  the  plate,  the  test  in  this  case  being  a  naked> 
gas  flame.  The  results  were  in  favour  of  exposing  directly  on  the  film  in  the 
usual  way,  and  not  through  the  glass.  Regarding  the  question  raised  by  Mr. 
Freshwater  as  to  the  possibility  of  avoiding  halation  in  development,  he  very 
much  doubted,  unless  one  used  very  thickly  coated  plates,  that  it  could  be- 
done.  If  one  could  get  a  very  opaque  film  which  absorbed  all  the  light  falling 
upon  it,  he  thought  the  evil  could  be  avoided  to  a  verj-  large  extent.  With 
thin  films,  however,  it  was  diflferent.  There  may  be  some  gain  in  development, 
but  not  a  marked  difference  under  the  same  conditions.  Of  course,  with  the 
carbon  process,  it  was  very  convenient  to  expose  through  the  glass,  and  It 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  how  to  overcome  halation  under  these  conditions. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Wei.kord  inquired  what  the  effect  of  a  blemish  in  the  glass 
would  be  in  exposing  througn  the  glass,  local  or  otherwise  ? 

The  Chairman  thought  it  would  be  local. 

Mr.  Welkobd  said  there  seemed  to  be  an  impression  that  films  would  not 
give  halation.     He  could  show  plenty  demonstrating  the  reverse,  however. 

The  Hon.  Secbetart  suggested  that  the  effect  of  dust  was  often  mistaken 
for  halation. 

Mr.  Fbeshwater  had  found  proportionately  long  exposures  less  likely  to 
yield  halation  than  short  exposures,  and  instanced  some  photographs  taken 
through  a  conservatory  and  a  couple  of  rooms.  In  some  which  were  under- 
exposed the  far  window^  was  almost  blocked  out,  while  in  the  case  of  fully 
exposed  plates  everything  was  sharp ;  there  was  detail  throughout,  but  no 
halation. 

The  Hon.  Sfcretary  said  there  were  three  distinct  stages  in  the  production 
of  halation.  First,  with  a  short  exposure,  when  you  get  halation  ;  second,  a- 
good  or  proper  exposure,  when  you  can  develop  the  image  before  attacking  the 
halation  deposit ;  and,  third,  when  the  exposure  has  been  still  longer,  where 
the  halation  is  right  through  to  the  front  and  develops  up  with  the  image. 

Mr.  Harvey  suggested  that  the  yellowish  colour  of  the  film  would  prevent 
a  certain  amount  of  halation. 
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Mr.  WlLFORD  said,  if  the  thickness  of  the  glass  is  responsible  for  the 
halation,  how  was  it  that  in  photo-mechanical  work,  where  plate  glass  was  often 
US  ■<},  they  avoided  halation  ?  .j    ,  • 

Mr.  Ratoon,  speaking  of  the  amount  of  silver  in  the  film,  said  his 
experience  showed  that  the  greatest  halation  occurred  with  plates  richest  in 
silver, 

Mr.  Draoe  suggested  that  the  new  stripping  film  coated  on  paper  would 
prolably  be  free  from  halation. 

Mr.  Welfobd  did  not  think  the  cause  of  halation  was  known.  The  very 
fact  that  films  are  subject  to  halation  is  a  proof  that  it  did  not  rest  altogether 
with  the  glass.  There  might  be  more  in  the  spreading  of  light  in  the  film. 
In  answer  to  a  remark,  he  did  not  consider  that  halation  could  be  avoided  by 
the  use  of  a  yellow  screen. 

Mr.  Rapson's  experience  was  that  yellow  screens  lessened  the  chances  of 
'halation  to  a  certain  extent. 

Bun.ssEi.8  Exhibition. 

Mr.  Welford  gave  a  short  account  of  the  Brussels  Exhibition.  What 
struck  him  was  the  success  of  the  British  and  American  exhibitors.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  they  only  attempted  what  could  be  rendered  by  photography, 
while  Continental  photographers  had  tried  to  get  effects  it  wa.>!  almost  im- 
possible to  portray.  Continental  photographers  had  a  lot  to  learn  in  framing 
and  mounting. 

Mr.  Atkins  showed  slides  on  Hill-Norris  dry-collodion  plates  from  drawings, 
drawing  attention  to  the  clearness  of  the  film. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 
April  16, — Mr.  J.  E.  Hodd  in  the  chair. 

A  circular  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  A.  Mackie,  asking  for  a  subscription  for 
the  Traill  Taylor  Memorial  Fund. 

Mr.  Nesbit  showed  some  of  the  film  negatives  which  he  had  made  on  his  last 
visit  to  Paris. 

Mr.  Hodd  passed  a  negative  round  which  had  been  intensified,  but  did  not 
yield  a  good  print  upon  ordinary  gelatine  paper ;  he  showed  a  second  print  on 
the  Ilford  special  P.O. P.  for  thin  negatives,  which  was  better. 

Messrs.  Bridge,  Foxlee,  and  Nesbit,  however,  agreed  in  thinking  that  a 
print  at  least  as  good  could  be  obtained  on  albumen. 

Mr.  Isenthal  promised  for  the  29th  instant  to  give  some  information  upon 
the  X  rays  in  connexion  with  medical  work  ;  he  also  promised  to  bring  to  the 
meeting  one  of  the  instruments  used  to  make  hidden  matter  visible. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

AvRiL  9.— The  President  (Mr.  H.  M.  Whitefield)  in  the  chair. 

The  evening  was  devoted  to  a  lecture  by  Mr.  N.  Luboshez,  of  the  Eastman 
Photographic  Materials  Company,  on 

Successful  Pohteaituee  and  Platino-bromidk  Pmnting. 

Mr.  Luboshez  took  the  latter  subject  first,  that  of  platino-bromide  printing, 
.ami  gave  his  hearers  a  most  interesting  description  of  what  that  paper  is.    The 
paper  is  coated  with  an  emulsion  similar  to  ordinary  bromide  paper,  i.e., 
bromide  of  silver,  the  difference  being  that  in  bromide  paper  emulsion  there 
are  less  silver  salts  in  the  gelatine  than  the  platino-bromide,  which  has  more  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  gelatine  ;  consequently,  whilst  being  richer  in 
silver,  the  image  is  still  on  the  surface,  and  is  absolutely  matt.     The  lecturer 
showed  that  it  was  suitable  for  large  or  small  work,  by  exhibiting  an  almost  life- 
.siz9  three-quarter  length  enlargement  of  a  lady,  as  well  as  several  examples  of 
small  work.     The  surface  of  the  paper  takes  colour  or  pastel  well,  and  is  very 
pleasant  to  work  upon.     In  the  case  of  negatives  with  excessive  contrasts, 
•    Mr.  Luboshez  gave  many  examples  of  dodging  in  order  to  secure  harmonious 
results  ;  and  for  development  he  advises  the  standard  ferrous  oxalate  without 
the  addition  of  bromide,  but  with  a  proportion  of  old  developer.    The  efifect  of 
this  developer  is  to  give  pure  black  to  white  with  good  half-tone  and  gradation ; 
it  builds  up  the  image  gradually,  the  shadows  first  appearing,  then  the  half- 
tones, and,  lastly,  the  detail  in  the  high  lights.     It  also  has  the  advantage  of 
not  developing  a  correctly  timed  print  further  than  the  right  stage,  being  in 
this  respect  unlike  simidol,  metol,  hydroquinone,  &o.    After  fixing,  the  image 
can  be  toned  to  a  beautiful  brown  by  immersion  into  a  solution  of  alum, 
1  part ;  hypo,  10  parts ;  and  water,  !80  parts,   which   should   be   gradually 
raised  to  boiling  point ;  the  print  is  then  taken  out  and  washed  as  usual. 
Mr,  Luboshez  then  proceeded  with  the  second  part  of  his  lecture  on  successful 
portraiture.     Many  professional  photographers,  he  said,  were  working  upon 
wrong  ideas  in  regard  to  the  lighting  of  the  sitter.    They  have  a  strong  top  and 
side  light  on  the  face  of  the  model,  and,  in  order  to  reduce  the  shadow  thus 
formed,  proceed  to  place  a  reflector  on  that  side,  which  simply  does  away  with 
.ill  modelling  by  flattening  and  distorting.     Several  examples  were  illustrated 
on  the  blackboard  of  this  falsity  in  lighting.    It  is  a  fallacy  to  say  that  the 
reflector  cannot  be  done  without,  however  deep  the  shadow  may  be,  which 
fact  was  demonstrated  by  the  lecturer  inviting  the  President  to  step  forward, 
when  by  means  of  a  muslin  diffuser,  between  the  light  and' the  head,  it  trans- 
formed the  harsh  root  and  whitewash  lighting  into  soft   and  harmonious 
modelling.     Mr.   Luboshez    advises  a  full  exposure,   always  observing  the 
maxim  to  expose  for  the  shadows,  and  let  the  high  lights  take  care  of  them- 
selves ;  the  subject  of  development  was  then  proceeded  with.    If  the  exposure 
is  unknown,  it"  is  advisable  to  commence  with  development,  and,  if  the  expo- 
sure has  been  sufficient  or  over-timed,  bromide  can  be  added  by  degrees,  and,  if 
much  over,  the  plate  may  be  put  into  a  weak  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium 
about  1  p.irt  to  100   of  water,  and  development  then  proceeded  with.     If, 
on  the  contrary,  the  plate  has  been  under-timed,  there  is  far  more  chance  of 
obtaining  detail  in  the  shadows  than  if  there  had  been  a  strong  developer 
'with  the  addition  of  bromide. 


Camera  Club.  —  If  all  photographers  were  obliged  to  work  under  the 
conditions  voluntarily,  and  necessarily  adopted  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Lodge,  we  fear 
that  this  art  would  very  (inickly  die  a  natural  death.  Mr.  Lodge  is  a  naturalist 
as  well  as  a  photographer,  and  this  particular  branch  of  natural  history,  to 
which  he  has  devoted  many  years  of  his  life,  is 

The  Study  of  Birds. 

In  this  interesting  paper,  read  before  the  Camera  Club  on  Monday,  last  week, 
he  fully  explained  the  manner  in  which  he  shot  at  our  feathered  songsters 
without  hurting  them,  and  how,  at  the  same  time,  he  gained  for  science  much 
valuable  information  as  to  their  ways  and  doings.  He  illustrated  his  remarks 
with  a  series  of  photographs,  many  of  which  were  beautiful  pictures,  and  some 
of  which  were  taken  under  extraordinary  conditions.  He  uses  the  tele- 
photo  lens  almost  exclusively,  and  better  examples  of  its  usefulness  in 
obtaining  large  pictures  of  distant  objects  were  never  exhibited.  But,  even 
witli  this  aid,  he  was  obliged  to  use  expedients  in  approaching  his  quarry, 
which  would  deter  most  photographers  from  such  work  ;  he,  therefore,  need 
have  no  fear  of  many  rivals  in  wild-bird  study  with  the  camera.  He 
envelops  himself  in  a  huge  bag,  camera  and  all,  and  thinks  little  of 
crawling  through  ditches  and  over  marshes  for  hours  in  the  endeavour  to 
stalk  his  game.  By  this  artifice,  he  has  been  able  to  photograph  birds  of 
the  most  timid  character  while  sitting  on  their  nests  or  tending  their  young, 
and  has  laid  up  a  store  of  pictures  which  would  have  delighted  the  heart  of 
Gilbert  White,  as  they  bring  pleasure  to  all  who  look  upon  them  to-day. 

On  the  Thursday  following  Captain  Spbatt  read  a  paper  on  another  kind  of 
hunting,  on  which  he  had  used  the  camera  to  great  advantage.     Its  title  was 

Elephant-hunting  in  the  Nepaul  Terrai, 

and  it  was  copiously  illustrated  with  Kodak  pictures,  taken  mo.stly  from  the 
back  of  one  of  the  animals  of  which  he  discoursed.     Commencing  with  a  map 
of  the  north-east  corner  of  India,   the  lecturer  pointed  out  the  .stretch  of 
country  covered  by  the  hunting  operations,   and  then  proceeded  to  give  a 
succinct  account  of  the  manner  of  hunting  the  wild  elephant  adopted  by  the 
Nepaulese.     A  hunt  of  this  description  is  organized  by  the  Maharajah  of  the 
district  every  four  years  or  so,  not  oftener,  or  the  forest  would  be  denuded  of 
big  game.     The  hunt  takes  place  solely  for  purposes  of  sport ;  there  is  nothing 
commercial  with  regard  to  it.     The  Maharajah,  whtn  he  goes  a  hunting,  is 
accompanied  by  about  3000  attendants,  consisting  of  hunters,  coolies,  and 
servants,  and  takes  with  him  about  300  elephants,  of  which  a  small  proportion  are 
trained  fighters.     This  small  army  of  men  is  kept  under  an  admirable  system 
of  control.     There  is  no  harsh  treatment,  plenty  of  smiling  faces,  and  every 
one  is  liberally  paid  and  rationed.     The  country  is  very  beautiful,   and, 
according  to  the  views  shown,  consisted  mostly  of  valleys  just  beneath  a  range  of 
mountains,  well  watered  by  rivers  and  smaller  streams.     In  several  pictures 
the  crowd  of  natives  had  a  strange   appearance,  from  the  |circumstance  that 
each  man  carried  on  his  back  a  kerosene  tin  to  hold  water.     When  a  con- 
venient spot  for  camping  is  reached,  a  long  line  of  outposts  is  sent  out  to  keep 
the  wild  elephants  from  getting  too  far  afield,  and  there  was  some  excitement 
one  night  when  the  camp  was  aroused  by  the  firing  of  guns  from  some  of  these 
watchers.     It  transpired,  on  the  following  morning,  that  a  large  bull  elephant 
had  escaped  through  the  cordon,  and  in  a  few  hours'  time  the  hunters  were 
astir  to  follow  in  his  track.    Footprints  of  the  great  beast  were  plainly  visible 
in  the  soft  earth,  and  in  many  of  these  the  additional  print  of  a  tiger's  pad 
was  seen,  thus  showing  that  there  was  another  hunter  on  the  war  path.     Each 
one  of  the  party  carried  a  heavy  pistol  to  fire  in  the  air  to  scare  the  elephant, 
or  to  use  in  a  more  direct  manner  should  he  show  fight.    The  three  hundred 
elephants  moved  into  the  forest,  and  the  hunt  began,  silence  being  observed 
by  all.    At  length  the  bull  was  sighted,  and  then  all  was  noise  and  bustle, 
every  one  pressing  forward  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  great  creature,  who  was 
occasionally  seen,  as  openings  in  the  jungle  permitted,  150  yards  ahead.     The 
chief  object  now  became  to  run  the  elephant  until  he  stopped  to  breathe.  After 
a  short  time  he  was  brought  to  bay,  but  before  he  could  be  attacked  he  again 
started  off  at  full  speed.    Again  he  came  to  a  stop,  charged  one  of  the  pursuing 
animals  and  knocked  him  over.    A  third  time  he  faced  his  many  enemies,  with 
a  couple  of  hundred  elephants  crowding  round  him,  but  not  one  among  them 
having  the  pluck  to  attack.       At  last  a  well-known  fighting  elephant  was 
brought  up,   and  he  too  turned  tail,  apparently  knowing  that  the  wild  bull 
was  more  than  a  match  for  him.     A  second  fighter  was  then  called  upon,  and 
then  the  combat  began,  the  two  elephants  charging  at  one  another  with  heads 
down,  and  their  skulls  coming  into  collision  with  terrible  thnds.    At  length 
the  wild  elephant,  with  loud  trumpeting,  acknowledges  his  defeat,  and  it  now 
only  remains  for  him  to  be  captured  .and  secured.     With  this  purpose  in  view 
he  is  driven  towards  water,  which  on  this  occasion  was  found  within  about  one 
mile  from  the  place  where  the  fight  occurred.     The  poor  beast  drank  deeply 
and  long,   and  douched  himself  with  spray,  becoming  so  forgetful  of  his 
situation  that  he  allowed  the  natives  to  crowd  round  him  and  hobble  his  hind 
legs.      Being  at  length  somewhat  refreshened,  he  attempted  to  charge  his 
enemies,  but  found  that  this  was  impossible.     Two  big  elephants  pushed  him 
forward,  and  he  was  finally  secured  to  a  tree  with  live  or  six  animals  left  to 
guard  him,  and  to  bring  him  into  camp  the  next  morning.     By  kind  treat- 
ment he  is  in  a  few  weeks  subdued,  and  in  as  many  months  is  quite  under 
control.     It  may  be  supposed  that  captivity  is  not  a  very  unpleasant  fate  for 
the   elephant,  for  he  is  generally  well  treated,  and  occasionally,  if  of  fine 
stature  has  little  to  do,  beyond  carrying  some  Eastern  potentate  in  a  gilded 
howdah  on  his  broad  back.     Colonel  Spratt  is  one  of  the  very  few  Europeans 
who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  this  magnificent  form  of  sport, 
and  he  must  be  congratulated  on  his  success  in  obtaining  so  many  photo- 
graphic souvenirs  of  such  a  unique  experience. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.— April  14,  Mr.  W.  A.  Hensler  presiding. 
—Members'  work  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Gosling,  Hindsley,  Dunkley,  Car- 
penter, and  Hensler.     Mr.  W.  Thomas  read  a  paper  on 

Pictorial  Work  with  the  Hand  Camera, 

in  the  course  of  which  he  laid  great  stress  on  the  following  points  :  1,  To  try 

I  for  success  in  technique  first,  and  for  this  purpose  it  was  adivisable  practise  to 
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time  exposures  until  the  requisite  experience  was  attained  ;  2,  the  subject  was 
of  minor  importance,  and  pictures  could  be  made  from  very  small  material ; 
3,  for  pictorial  work  very  little  detail  was  needed.  The  form  of  hand  camera 
was  immaterial,  but  it  should  possess  a  good  lens,  of  not  too  short  a  focus- 
say,  five  inches  and  five  and  a  half  inches  for  a  quarter-plate— with  the  avaU- 
able  working  aperture  as  large  as  possible.  Two  large  finders  (not  less  than 
one  inch  in  diameter,  and,  preferably,  one  and  a  half  inches)  should  be  pro- 
vided. ITie  view  in  the  finders  should  be  adjusted  to  exactly  correspond  with 
the  amount  thrown  on  the  plate  by  the  lens,  and  all  extraneous  subject  be 
blocked  out.  The  camera  should  have  a  good  shutter.  The  precise  form  did 
not  matter,  but  the  speaker  usedthn  Thornton-Pickard,  time  and  instantaneous. 
Dealing  with  the  pictorial  part,  Mr.  Thomas  showed,  by  means  of  diagrams, 
the  effect  of  lines  and  masses  of  light  and  shade  in  composition. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.— April  13,  Mr.  Macintosh  in  the 
iheohair— Mr.  Mummery  passed  round  two  negatives  on  LumiiWe's  plat&s, 
one  developed  with  a  normal  developer  and  the  other  with  considerably  more 
pyro,  and  asked  the  reason  of  the  fog  present.  Beyond  that  it  was  not  chemical 
log,  no  satisfactory  reason  was  arrived  at.  This  led  to  a  discussion  on  green 
fog  in  which  Messrs.  Child  Bayley,  Macintosh  and  others  took  part.  The 
Secretary  passed  round  some  prints  produced  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Moss's  process 
on  Whatman's  and  Joynson's  drawing  papers.  Mr.  Macintosh  said  the 
process  gave  very  good  results,  but  was  very  extravagant  in  silver.  Mr. 
Addison  asked  how  to  fix  plumbago  on  a  bromide  print  used  in  touching  up. 
Mr.  Beadle  recommended  exposing  it  to  the  steam  from  a  kettle  over  a  spirit 
lamp,  which  softened  the  gelatine  and  enabled  it  to  hold  the  plumbago. 

Aintree  Photogrraphlc  Society.— The  Society  were  fortunate  in  having 
decided  upon  Saturday.  April  18,  as  the  date  of  their  first  monthly  excursion 
■of  the  season.  The  weather  was  delightful,  quite  a  summer's  day.  and  the  drive 
of  over  fifteen  miles  through  Orrell,  Litherland,  &c.,  to  Crosby  Park  and  Hall, 
and  home  by  way  of  Ince  village,  Ince  Wood,  Sefton,  kc,  was  very  much 
enjoyed.  Mr.  W.  Blundell  met  the  party  at  Crosby  Hall,  and  escorted  most 
of  them  through  the  rooms,  the  other  members  scattering  themselves  over  the 
extensive  park  with  cameras.  Over  fifty  negatives  were  secured.  The  next 
excursion  is  fixed  for  Saturday,  May  18,  to  Knowsley  Hall,  by  permission  of 
Lord  Derby. 

BirmlSKham  Photographic  Society.— Tuesday,  April  14,  Mr.  William 
Jones  in  the  chair. — Subject : 

The  Retina  as  a  Phot  wraphic  Platb, 

by  Dr.  I.  0.  Tunstall,  M.D.  Lind.,  President  of  (he  Sutton  Coldiield  Camera 
Club.  Dr.  Tunstall,  in  his  opening  remarks,  said  :  "  It  has  lone  been  my 
feeling  that  a  lecturer,  in  any  attempt  to  bring  intelligibly  before  an  audience 
a  subject  of  a  special  and  technical  character,  does  well  to  divide  his  subject 
very  clearly  into  headings,  and  to  resort,  wherever  practicable,  to  explanatory 
diagrams."  Taking  first  the  subject  of  "The  Eye  as  a  Camera,"  the  lecturer 
said :  "  A  camera  in  its  simplest  form  is  an  optical  contrivance  by  which,  in 
a  dark-closed  chamber,  an  image  of  objects,  external  to  the  chamber,  is  pro- 
jected on  one  of  its  walls.  Even  a  lens  is  not  essential,  for  it  is  possible  that 
images  should  be  projected  upon  one  of  the  walls  through  a  minute  aperture 
unprovided  with  a  lens  ;  but,  in  our  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term,  photo- 
graphic camera,  we  include  a  lens,  or  system  of  lenses,  a  mechanism  by  which 
the  distance  between  a  lens  and  the  back  wall  of  the  camera  can  be  decreased 
or  increased,  i.e.,  the  focussing  mechanism,  and  finally  the  specially  prepared 
surface,  ground  glass,  or  sensitive  plate,  upon  which  the  image  of  external 
objects  properly  focussed  are  to  fall."  Diagrams  were  used  to  show  the 
optical  principles  of  the  formation  of  the  image  in  a  camera  whose  sole  re- 
fracting image  is  a  single  biconvex  lens.  The  eye  is  a  very  complex  camera. 
Instead  of  consisting  of  one  or  more  simple  bi-couvex  lenses  interposed 
between  media,  which  are  the  same  on  either  side  of  each  lens  (the  external 
medium  in  our  photographic  camera  being  always  air),  we  have  a  series  of 
refracting  surfaces,  and  no  fewer  than  three  media.  AH  rays  of  light  that 
reach  the  retina  must  pass  through  cornea,  aqueous  humour,  lens,  and  vitreous 
liumour,  and  at  the  junction  of  each  surface  with  its  contiguous  medium. 
■Mathematicians  have  shown  that,  if  the  refractive  indices  and  radii  of  curva- 
ture of  the  different  media  and  surfaces  are  ascertained,  then  a  complex 
■optical  system,  such  as  that  of  the  eve,  can  be  reduced  to  a  simple  diagram- 
matic system  of  two  media,  and  the  curved  surface  separating  them.  But 
there  is  another  difference  also  besides  the  difference  in  the  complexity  of 
media  and  curved  surfaces  between  the  eye  and  a  camera ;  there  is  the  won- 
derful accommodating  mechanism  of  the  eye  essential  for  focussing  purposes 
which  can  never  be  imitated  by  the  focussing  mechanism  of  a  camera.  In  the 
«ye  the  lens  is  not  made  of  hard  glass  of  which  the  curvature  of  the  surfaces 
cannot  be  altered  at  pleasure,  but  of  softish  living  tissue  contained  in  a  per- 
fectly transparent  capsule,  whose  margins  are  attached  near  a  muscular  ring 
that  goes  right  round  one  sector  of  the  eye.  When  this  little  muscle  acts, 
it  loosens  the  capsule  (or  suspensory  ligament,  as  this  outer  part  is  called), 
and,  the  elasticity  of  the  softer  lens  substance  coming  into  play,  the  lens 
bulges,  and  so  accommodation  is  effected  for  near  objects.  Accessory  to  these 
«8sential  parts  of  the  optical  mechanism  of  the  eye  is  the  beautiful  curtain, 
appropriately  called  iris,  which  shuts  off  peripheral  rays,  and  keeps  the  image 
on  the  retina  "sharp."  We  will  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  that 
sensitive  membrane,  the  retina  which,  without  doubt,  subserves  for  the 
organism  a  similar  function  to  that  subserved  for  the  photographer  by  the 
sensitive  plate.  When  I  tell  you  that  in  its  thickest  part  the  retina  is  not 
more  than  jijth  inch  in  depth,  you  will  be  prepared  to  marvel  at  the 
complexity  of  its  structure,  even  before  one  word  is  said  explanatory  of 
the  functions  of  its  various  parts.  The  retina  consists  of  seven  layers, 
but  we  shall  observe  more  particularly  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones,  which 
structures,  connected  as  they  are  through  the  other  layers  with  the  "  nerve 
fibres,"  form  the  ultimate  terminals  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  are  without 
doubt  the  bodies  in  which  visual  impulses  are  first  generated.  The  layer 
of  rods  and  cones  is  the  outermost  of  the  seven,  and  light  falling  upon  the 
•  retina  must  pa^s  through  the  other  layers  be'ore  it  can  act  upon  these  bodies. 


The  rods  and  cones  deserve  a  little  more  c  ireful  study  than  we  can  divote  to 
the  other  layers.  Each  rod  when  observed  un<ler  a  sufficiently  high  magnify- 
ing power  is  seen  to  consist  of  two  parts,  an  inner  and  an  outer.  The  outer  is 
absolutely  cylindrical,  whilst  the  inner  is  somewhat  fusiform.  Both  appear  to 
be  slightly  grooved  longitudinally  ;  but,  whilst  the  inner  is  colourless,  the 
outer  is,  iu  the  natural  stite,  tinged  a  pinkish  purple  by  a  colouring  matter 
diffused  through  its  substance.  The  colouring  matter  is  known  as  visual 
purple.  The  cones,  like  the  rods,  are  clearly  (livisible  iuto  two  parts  or  seg- 
ments, outer  and  inner.  The  inner  are  vinucated  cones,  very  similar  in  shape 
to  conical  bullets,  while  the  outer  are  regularly  tapering  elongated  cones.  The 
inner  segment  is  marked  longitudinally,  the  outer  transversely,  giving  the 
appearance  of  being  composed  of  superimposed  discs.  The  distribution  of 
rods  and  cones  is  not  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  retina.  On  the  greater  part 
of  Its  area  the  rods  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  cones,  the  proportion 
shown  in  any  vertical  section  being  about  three  rods  to  one  cone.  Touching 
slightly  upon  the  chemistry  of  photography,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  show 
very  clearly  how  the  retina  could  be  compared  to  a  photographic  plate.  It  is 
possible,  he  said,  by  means  of  the  visual  purple  to  pnotograph  a  bright  object 
on  a  retma,  and  to  "fix"  the  photograph  by  a  solution  of  potash  alum.  In 
conclusion,  the  inference  to  wnich  the  argument  tends,  even  if  it  does  not 
establish  it  in  an  absolute  proof,  is  this,  that  ju.'it  as  in  photography  a 
sensitive  plate  is  employed  whose  important  constituents  are  photo-chenucally 
active  substancers  and  sensitisers,  so,  in  vision,  phenomena  occur  which  are 
curiously  similar  to  the  first  series  of  those  reactions  by  which  the  "lisht 
pictures  "  we  call  photographs  are  produced  ;  for  in  the  eye  we  have  a  sensitive 
plate,  the  retina.  We  have  absolute  proof  that  light  can  form  pictures  on 
this  living  sensitive  membrane,  and  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  in 
ordinary  vision  the  stimulation  of  the  terminals  of  the  optic  nerves,  i.e.,  the 
rods  and  cones,  is  brought  about  by  chemical  changes  occurring  in  photo- 
chemically  active  substances  contained  in  the  outermost  layers  of  the  retina, 
the  photochemical  activity  of  one  of  which  substances,  viz.,  the  visual  purple, 
being  easily  demonstrated,  and  its  rSle  in  visual  phenomena  being  either  that 
of  a  sensitiser  or  substance  of  primary  importance  as  regards  vision  viA  the 
rods.  •— - 

Darvea  Photographic  AsHOClatlon,— April  16,  the  President  (Rev.  Henry 
Irving)  iu  the  chair. — Mr.  T  Mitchell,  of  Blackburn,  was  the  motive  of  in- 
citing a  very  pleasant  evening. 

PLATINOTYI'E, 

being  the  subject  of  his  demonstration,  was  dealt  with  in  a  most  presenting 
manner.  The  demonstrator,  in  his  introductory  remarks,  mentioned  Mr. 
W.  Willis  as  being  the  inventor  of  the  process,  and  gave  a  brief  account  of  the 
history  and  chemical  nature  of  the  paper.  For  the  benefit  of  any  member  who 
cared  to  make  his  own  paper,  seeing  that  the  patent  rights  of  the  Company 
have  now  expired,  the  following  formulie  were  given,  viz..  No.  1  :  Ferric 
oxalate,  600  grains ;  distilled  water,  5  ounces  ;  oxalic  acid,  40  grains.  No.  2  ; 
Chloroplatinite  potassium,  400  grains  ;  distilled  water,  5  ounces.  Of  So.  1 
solution  take  22  drachms  ;  No.  2,  24  drachms ;  water,  4  drachms.  The  paper, 
after  being  sized  according  to  the  tint  required  {i,e.,  gelatine  lor  bluish  black, 
and  starch  or  arrowroot  for  brownish),  is  fioated  face  downwards  in  the  above 
solution  for  not  more  than  three  minutes,  then  dried  in  about  100°  Fahr., 
care  being  taken  not  to  exceed  this  temperature,  otherwise  fogged  prints  will 
be  the  result.  He  then  exposed  a  number  of  prints  by  the  aid  of  a  platinotype 
printing  lamp,  as  advertised  by  the  Platinotype  Company,  charged  with  about 
thirty  grains  of  magnesium  powder,  and  also  two  cylinders  of  compressed 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  gas,  and  Duplex  patent  regulator.  The  frames  were 
placed  about  six  inches  from  the  flame  until  the  magnesium  was  burnt  away, 
after  which  Mr.  Mitchell  proceeded  with  the  development,  using  the  salts  as 
sold  by  the  Cjmpany  on  account  of  producing  better  half-tones,  urging  his 
audience  emphatically  upon  the  importance  of  having  the  developer  at  a 
minimum  temperature  of  60°  .and  a  maximum  of  1(X)°  Fahr.  On  account  of 
the  vigorous  action  of  the  developer,  Mr.  Mitchell  drew  attention  to  the 
manner  of  development,  which  was  better  done  by  taking  hold  of  the  paper  at 
each  end  and  drawing  it  face  downwards  through  the  solution  once.  This,  he 
said,  was  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  air  bubbles  on  the  picture,  and  to  be  more 
certain  of  damping  the  whole  surface  without  leaving  dry  patches,  as  the  action 
of  the  developer  is  so  rapid  that,  by  the  time  the  manipulator  notices  the 
defects,  it  is  very  often  too  late  to  rectify.  In  addition  to  this,  it  allows  a  little 
more  time  to  examine,  and,  with  three  immersions,  the  picture  is  generally 
about  developed.  After  this,  the  prints  were  transferred  to  three  baths  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  one  to  sixty,  and  allowed  to  remain  five,  ten, 
and  ten  minutes  respectively,  then  washed  for  about  twenty  minutes  in 
running  water,  the  whole  operation  of  printing,  clearing,  and  washing  being 
complete  iu  much  under  an  hour.  Another  point  wdich  the  demonstrator 
strongly  emphasised  was  the  use  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid  during  the  clearing 
process,  strongly  advocated  the  rejection  of  the  third  bath  immediately  it 
assumed  the  least  trace  of  slowness,  this  being  essential  if  permanent  prints 
are  to  be  the  result.  Many  prints  were  developed,  ranging  from  quarter-plate 
up  to  10  X  5.  By  making  the  following  solution  slightly  alkaline,  warm  tones 
may  be  produced.  Potash  soda  or  the  carbonates  of  these  alkalies  may  be 
used,  but  on  no  account  in  larger  quantities  than  just  sufficient  to  turn 
red  litmus  paper  blue  (ammonia  unsuitable) :  Oxalate  of  potash  solution, 
normal  strength  {i.e.,  1  pound  of  oxalate  dissolved  in  51  ounoej  of  water), 
1  part ;  water,  2  parts.  A  number  of  prints  were  exhibited  showing  their 
different  qualities  and  defects,  viz.,  prints  obtained  with  acid  developer,  alka- 
line developer,  old  developer,  the  defects  of  over-printing,  and  via;  versA, 
damp  paper,  also  development  with  mercury,  and  brush  development  with 
glycerine.  The  lecturer  was  thoroughly  at  home  with  his  subject,  and  treated 
it  in  a  very  interesting  and  attractive  form. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. — April  16. — Mr.  W. 
Lamond  Howjk  delivered  a  lecture  before  the  members  of  the  Association 
and  their  friends,  entitled. 

From  Mocnt  Bi-vnc  to  the  Matterhorn. 

The  lecture  was  illustratsd  by  a  number  of  la  item  slides  fro  n  negatives  takni 
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by  the  lecturer,  the  route  traversed  being  the  French  Alps,  round  Mount 
Blanc  into  Italy,  Aosta,  Milan  (the  chief  attraction  here  being  ths  beiutilul 
cathedral),  the  Italian  lakes,  and  Switzerland.  The  concludiu^  slides  sboned 
some  magnificent  views  of  the  Matterborn. 

Moseley  and  District  Photograpbic  Society. — Mr.  Myersward,  surgeon, 
was  enrolled  as  a  member.  Mr.  Fred  Pildk'H,  Hon.  Secretary  of  Aston 
Photographic  Society,  delivered  a  lecture  entitled 

Why? 

The  lecturer  explained  that  his  intention  was  to  give  the  ladies  ami  gentlemen 
present  an  insight,  as  far  as  his  ability  and  time  allotted  would  allow.  When 
he  (the  lecturer)  first  saw  a  plate  developed,  he  thought  it  was  wonderful.  You 
take  a  drop  of  solution  No.  1,  and  put  in  measure,  then  slash  in  some  No.  2, 
and  a  few  spots  from  a  bottle  No.  3,  and,  the  plate  having  been  pat  in  a  tray, 
the  developer  is  flowed  over,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  image  begins  to  become 
beautifully  evident.  That  seems  easy  enough.  Hang  it !  I  could  do  that. 
But,  upon  thinking  it  over,  the  lecturer  said  he  saw  that  it  was  evident  that 
the  gentleman  he  was  watching  developing  knew  why  he  mixed  his  developer 
as  he  did,  and  knew  why,  when  derelopment  was  about  half  completed,  he 
added  some  No.  1,  &c.,  and  ho  (the  lecturer)  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  he 
wns  to  do  anything  at  photography,  he  must  know  why  he  did  it.  Trciting 
u)ion  developing,  the  lecturer  explained  how,  ascording  as  he  understood  it, 
the  bromide  of  silver,  &c.,  film  upon  exposure  to  light  was  converted  into  a 
sub-bromide  in  those  parts.  The  lecturer  explained  by  symbols  how  the 
developer  composed  of  pyrogallic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia.  The  pyrogallio 
acid,  being  a  gteedy  substance,  would  take  the  oxygen  from  the  water,  thiis 
"leaving  the  hydrogen  free.  But  the  hydrogen  was  of  a  fickle  nature,  and,  after 
being  engaged  to  the  oxygen,  which  has  gone,  it  must  find  another  partner — 
hydrogen  is  no  baohelor^and  it  joins  the  (2NH3)  ammonia,  and  makes  another 
composition  of  ammonia  (2NH4).  But  where  the  light  has  acted  upon  the 
silver  bromide  and  made  it  a  sub-brortiide,  which  is  a  less  stable  compound, 
the  now  altered  ammonia  is  on  the  look-out  for  a  partner,  and  the  sub-bromide, 
which  is  a  weak  maid,  is  attracted  by  the  ammonia,  and  falls,  leaving  the 
silver  as  the  metal.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  developed  negative.  But,  where 
'the  light  did  not  act  on  the  silver  bromide,  the  ammonia  does  not  attack  it, 
and  it  remains.  This  is  the  creamy  substance  on  the  back  of  the  unfixed 
plate.  Hyposulphite,  or,  more  correctly,  thiosulphate,  of  soda  is  the  agent 
used  to  clear  or  dissolve  away  this  stabler  bromide.  In  fixing,  if  a  very 
weak  solution  of  hypo  were  used,  the  sub-hyposulphite  of  silver  is  formed, 
but  this  is  only  soluble  in  a  strong  solution  of  hypo,  so  the  plate  would 
not  fix,  for  the  weak  solution  would  not  dissolve  this  sub-hyposulphite 
of  silver.  So  we  have  to  use  a  strong  solution  four  or  five  ounces  to  the 
pint  of  H3O.  The  bromide  being  dissolved  away,  the  mttallic  silver  is  left 
in  suspension  in  the  gelatine  film  in  a  very  fine  state.  The  lecturer  then 
explained  the  two  develoners,  ferrous  oxalate  and  hydroquinone.  Hydro- 
quinone  was  very  nice  and  easy  for  a  beginner,  btft  when  the  tyro  began  to  fell 
big  way,  and  know  why  he  did  certain  things,  he  would  advise  pyro  and 
ammonia.  Hydroquinone  gives  pretty  negatives.  Pyro  ammonia  gives  good 
and  brilliant  prints.  There  is  the  difference.  The  lecturer  closed,  hoping  that 
all  would  take  a  greater  interest  in  the  scientific  side  of  photography,  and 
more  thoroughly  learn  and  investigate  these  things,  that  he  may  be  better 
enabled  to  develop'hts  picture.  The  lecturer  stated  he  would  be  only  too  glad  if 
there  was  discussion,  and  would  be  pleased  to  answer,  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
any  question  raised.  Nobody  else  miking  a  move,  the  Hon.  Secretaby 
(Mr.  Fred  Coop)  said  that  he  must  ptft  in  a  plea  for  the  artistic  side  of  photo- 
graphy, and  wished  all  preseift  to  understand  that  all  this  knowledge  of  the 
symbols  and  chemical  equations  was  not  necessary  for  the  production  of  good 
negatives  and  good  pictures.  He  advised  them  not  to  be  discouraged  because 
they  had  not  the  profound  knowledge  of  the  lecturer  on  these,  to  them, 
chemical  hieroglyphics.  Many  of  the  best  picture-makers  did  not  know 
these  things,  and  said  they  were  quite  unnecessary.  If  yon  had  the  artistic 
perseption,  and  went  out  and  saw  a  lovely  view,  beautiful  massing  of  light 
and  shade,  and  exposed  your  plate  as  experience  (not  mathematical,  or  chemical 
equations)  had  taught,  you  would  be  correct,  and  came  home,  you  would  have 
an  opportunity  or  chance  of  producing  a  good  picture ;  but,  if  you  only 
have  the  scientific  knowledge,  you,  when  out  at  nature,  would  not  perceive 
and  appreciate  the  wonderful  massing  of  light  and  shade  and  the  beautiful 
composition  and  graceful  lines,  and  should,  in  all  probability,  take  an  inferior 
view,  and  perhaps  make  a  good  technical  negative.  But  you  would  not  have 
had  the  chance  to  make  the  artistic  picture  the  other  had,  and  could  only  per- 
chance show  an' inferior  view.  'Jfo  doubt,  if  you  can  know  some  of  the  scien- 
tific side,  it  will  help  you,  but  to  give  pleasure  to  young  and  others  you  must 
have  the  artistic.  Mr.  RK^f^•IE  stated  that  the  science  an<l  art  of  photography 
were  only  made  possible  through  the  energies  of  scientific  investigators  and 
discoverers,  '*vhere AvoUld  photography  have  been  had  they  not  helped  <  There- 
fore he  would  put  in  the  plea  for  the  scientific  side  of  photography.  Mr. 
Fbkb  PitoicH'then  replied  that  photography  had  many  branches  in  science, 
and  was  being  used  in  so  many  different  scientific  directions,  that,  of  course, 
they  would '  'have  to  be  considered,  fie  owned  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  understand  in  all  cases  "why?"  but  still  he  thought  photographers  would 
do  better  work  and  get  better  results  by  thit  knowledge.  He  was  glad  there 
had  been  discussion,  it  showed  interest  had  been  raised,  and  he  thanked  them 
cordially. 

Ne'Woastle-on-TyiiB  and  Niorthem  Counties'  Photographic  Association. 
-rThe  ordinarv  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  April  14,  Mr.  John  Watson 
(Vice-President)  in  the  chair.  A  resolution,  proposed  by  Dr.  Blacklock,  that 
the 'Association  adopt  a  scheme  of  competitions  open  to  amateur  members  was 
unanimously  adopted.  Details  to  be  settled  by  the  Council  at  next  mee'ting. 
Mr.  T.  D.  Mawson'  then  read  a  paper  upon 

CiMOH  OB  AtrroTVPK  Prditiiio, 

afterwarjls  giving  a  very  interesting  and  successful  demonstration  of  the 
process    [This  will  appear  in  our  next.] 


Oxford  Camera  Club.— The  last  meeting  on  April  13  was  devoted  to  a. 
lecture  by  Mr.  Xahum  Luboshez,  of  the  Eastman  Photographic  Materials- 
Company,  on 

Platino-beomide  Papebs  and  Pobtbaitcrb. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Norton  occupied  the  chair.  After  pointing  out  the  difference 
between  this  bromide  paper  and  an  ordinary  negative,  the  lecturer  gave  the- 
following  as  axioms,  by  following  which  good  prints  could  be  relied  on  witlv 
pure  blacks  and  pure  whites  :  1.  The  ileveloper  tO'  reduce  all  the  sensitive 
material  on  which  light  has  acted.  Unless  this  is  done,  the  blacks  will  not  be 
pure,  but  tend  to  yellowness  or  muddiness.  2;  The  developer  not  to  stain,  or 
the  whites  will  not  be  pure.  Hence,  not  only  pyro,  but  strong  alkalies  are  to- 
be  avoided,  as  these  lend  to  yellow  the  gelatine  film.  3.  The  developer  must 
have  a  constant  composition,  so  as  to  ensure  identical  results  at  different 
times.  He  strongly  recommended  ferrous  oxalate  as  fulfilling  all  these  con- 
ditions, and  also  because  the  image  comes  up  gradually,  so  allowmg 
correction  if  anything  is  wrong.  One  part  of  iron  solution  to  four  of 
oxalate  solution  gave  the  strongest  developer  and  blackest  tones,  but 
as  low  as  one  to  ten  could  be  usied  for  very  soft  efi'ects.  The- 
blisters  often  occurring  in  bromide-paper  work  were  noticed,  and  shown  to 
arise  either  from  great  dilTerences  of  temperature  or  too  great  force  of  water. 
A  frequent  source  of  blisters  was  a  newly  made,  and  therefore  ice-cold,  fixing 
solution.  As  to  portraiture,  he  considered  the  usual  practice  of  photographers- 
of  using  a  reflector  on  the  shaded  side  to  lightBU  the  contrast  quite  wrong. 
The  efi'ect  of  the  reflector  was  to  throw  into  light  the  parts  that  ought  to  be  in 
deepes-t  shadow,  and  hence  give  a  false  modelling  to  the  face  that  destroyed 
true  likeness,  and  entailed  an  enormous  quantity  of  retouching  to  give  an 
appearance  of  truth.  A  far  better  plan-  was  to  use  a  difi'used  light,  as  through 
tissue  paper  or  ground  glass,  whioh  lighted  up  the  shadows  without  altering 
the  modelling,  .just  as  shadows  in  a  landscape  are  best  photographed  on  a 
cloudy,  not  a  bright,  day.  He  illustrated  this  point  most  etVectively  by  a 
wetted  handkerchief  on  a  stick,  held  between  the  light  and  the  face  of  the 
sitter.  The  direction  of  the  light  was  also  extremely  important,  as  a  sphere 
could  be  made  to  look  either  more  or  less  curved  than  in  reality  by  alteration, 
of  the  lighting,  hence  the  sometimes  lengthened  and  sometimes  broadened 
faces  in  ordinary  portraits.  The  development  should  be  kept  well  under  con- 
trol, preferably  by  adding  water.  If,  however,  over-exposure  was  found, 
bromide  could  be  added  when  the  detail  was  out,  so  practically  making  the- 
plate  slower,  and  allowing  density  to  be  givtn. 

Pbotograpbic  Society  of  Ireland.— April  10.  Mr.  Alfred  Werner  (Vice- 
President)  iu  the  chair.— Mr.  V.  E.  Smyth  delivered  a  lecture,  entitled 

Th&  Engadine, 

which  was  profusely  illustrated  with  very  excellent  slides,  the  majority  being, 
technically  perfect,  while  a  great  number  were  very  pictorial  renderings  of 
incidents  and  places  visited  by  the  lecturer  during  his  .journey.  Mr.  Smyth, 
in  the  course  of  bis  remarks,  said  he  was  indebted  to  his  friend  and  co-traveller, 
Mr.  Brown,  for  some  of  the  slides  ;  the  majority  were,  however,  of  his  own  pro- 
duction. Starting  from  Dover,  and  crossing  to  Calais,  of  which  two  places- 
some  very  good  snap-shots  were  shown,  the  traveller  passed  on  to  Laon,  and' 
in  this  city  some  perfect  bits  of  the  cathedral  were  obtained,  and  some  interest- 
ing historical  matter,  were  lucidly  described.  A  very  amusing  description  of  a. 
battalion  of  French  soldiers  was  given,  and  which  the  lecturer  entitled 
"Going  to  the  Canteen."  A  good  deal  of  fun  was  produced  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  slide  showing  the  return  from  the  canteen,  which  consisted  in  a  slide 
from  same  negative  as  above,  being  exposed  to  heat  vthile  still  wet,  causing, 
the  gelatine  to  run,  the  effect  was  ludicrous.  Kheims,  the  centre  of  the  Cham- 
pagne district,  we  next  visited,  and  some  beautiful  views  of  this  place  were 
shown,  notably  oue  of  the  Ancient  Roman  Arches,  a  very  beautiful  strueture. 
Mr.  Smyth  must  be  credited  with  the  excellent  way  in  which  clouds  had  been, 
so  successfully  introduced;  In  Switzerland  many  places  were  visited,  the 
principal  being  Berne,  Interlaken,  Thun,  Chur,  St.  Moritz,  and  Pontresina,. 
From  all  these  places  Mir.  Smyth  brought  home  some  very  pictorial  records,, 
and  that  this  gave  so  much  plea,sure  to  an  attentive  audience  is  hardly  surpris- 
ing. Rarely  hive  we  seen  anything  better  shown  before  this  Society.  Mr. 
Smyth's  success  may,  in  a  measure,  be  attributed  to  his  using  a  twio-lens 
camera,  and  thus  was  able  to  compose  the  picture  more  accurately  than  if  using; 
an  ordinary  finder ;  his  works  certainly  favours  the  use  of  this  style  of  handi 
camera  if  anything  like  success  is  desired. 


©otrtiEjponTirencr, 


•  Correspondents  should  never  wriie  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.    No  »ifltic«  ts  takeyf 
of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 


PBOCES8  PBICESj 
To  the  EDiioBSi 

Gentlemen, — Some  misconception  having  arisen  as  to  the  effect  of  the- 
resolution  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  various  firms  engaged  in  process- 
engraving  held  at  A^nderton's  Hotel  on  February  24,  I  am  directed  by 
the  executive  of  this  Association  to  ask-  you  to  be  good  enough  to  afford 
me  the  widest  publicity  possible-  to  the  statement  that  the  rates  agreed 
upon  at  that  meeting  were  not  to  be  registered  as  standard  rates  but  as 
■minimum  rates,  below  whioh  none  of  these  firms  represented  at  the  meeting 
were  prepared  to  undertake  the  production  of  work  in  the  future. 

It  in  no  vray  binds  them- to  undertake  all  or  any  classes  of  work  at  rates- 
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as  low  as  the  wdnimum ;  in  many  cases  the  surrounding  circumstances 
-will  necessitate  charges  considerably  in  excess  of  these  minimum  rates.— 
I  am,  yours,  Ac,  George  E.  Hollowat,  Secretary. 

47,  Lincoln't  Inn-fields,  April  20,  1896. 


TH^  ARTIGUE  PBOCESS. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  much  of  the  correspondence  and  articles  on  carbon 
printing  without  transfer  there  is  a  lamentable  and  persistent  tendency  to 
confuse  the  issues,  and  Mr.  Foxlee's  communication  in  the  current  number 
•of  your  JonBNAL  is  no  exception  to  this  tendency.  He  informs  us  with  the 
air  of  a  new  fact  that  the  Artigue  process  must  not  be  confounded  with 
that  of  Founcy  or  the  other  methods  described  by  me.  Why,  that  is  what 
I  have  persistently  insisted  upon  all  along,  in  the  face  of  the  extraordinary 
perversity  of  some  writers  on  this  subject !  In  1893 1  brought  the  Artigue 
process  prominently  forward  at  the  Conference  which  I  gave  at  the  Salon. 
The  beautiful  results  which  I  showed  were  pronounced  by  the  theorists  to 
have  been  made  under  special  conditions,  not  easily  to  be  followed.  Then 
the  battle  of  confusion  began,  and,  althongh  at  the  succeeding  Salon  the 
most  perfect  results  were  shown  in  the  pictures  by  Captain  Puyo,'the  fact 
that  they  were  carbon  prints  developed  froni'the  front  never  dawned  upon 
those  who,  like  "  Dogberry  "  and  Mr.  Foxlee,  say  that  "  tolerably  good 
results  "  can  be  obtained  by  this  method  under  certain  conditions. 

Mr.  Chapman  Jones  and  his  supporters  will  not  accept  the  challenge 
which  I  made  in  your  columns  a  few  weeks  back,  and  so  allow  judgment 
to  go  by  default.  In  plain  terms,  they  prefer  the  shelter  of  theoretical 
verbiage  to  a  straightforward  way  of  settling  a  contested  point.  It  would 
he  much  more  interesting  if  Mr.  Foxlee  would  take  up  this  challenge,  for 
"Dogberry,"  in  his'' anonymous  position,  must  of  course  be  allowed  to 
write  any  amount  of  irresponsible  vapouringg,  and  cannot  seriously  be 
reckoned  with. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Au'Reb  Maseell, 

Ilfracombe,  April  20,  1896. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  ILLUSTRATED  PEESS. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  think,  with  you,  that  it  is  high  time  that  a  protest 
should  be  uttered  against  the  class  of  illustrations  appearing  in  many 
publications,  which  depend  on  photography  for  the  means  of  filling  their 
pages  with  pictorial  matter. 

And  I  exult  that  you  have  been  the  first  (as  far  as  I  know)  to  couch 
your  lance  and  tilt  thereat.  Tour  "  Ex  Cathedrt't  "  remarks  are  to  the 
point,  and  I,  too,  feel  confident  that  no  sensible  man  of  the  world  will 
quarrel  with  your  objections,  bat  trust  that  they  will  be  taken  up, 
increase  in  volume,  and  swell  into  a  purifying  flood. — I  am,  yours,  &e., 

7  and  8,  Park-street,  Anlaby-road,  Hull.  W.  Barry. 


PHOTO-CHBOMOSCOPES. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — With  reference  to  the  subject  of  Mr.  Wall's  letter  on 
p.  255,  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  mention  Herr  Zink,  because 
my  date  of  record  for  the  invention  antedates  his,  and  his  work  is  there- 
fore of  interest  only  as  an  undoubtedly  genuine  ease  of  reinvention. 
What  either  of  us  did  before  our  dates  of  record  cannot  be  taken  into 
account.  Herr  Zink's  date  of  record  (by  a  public  exhibition),  of  a  com- 
paratively crude  invention,  is  antedated  by  my  application  for  a  patent 
covering  not  only  the  same  thing,  but  a  far  better  construction — more 
IKjwerful,  jnore  compact,  more  convenient,  and  stereoscopic.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  when  Herr  Zink's  work  would  have  been  put  on  record 
(possibly  not  at  all)  if  he  had,  like  myself,  waited  to  make  such  important 
improvements. — I  am,  yours,  Ac,  F.  E.  Ivbs. 

24,  Southwick-street,  Hyde  Park,  London,  W.,  April  17,  1896. 


ASSISTANTS  AND  THEIR  GRIEVANCES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— The  grievances  of  the  photographic  assistant  have  lately 
been  ventilated  in  your  columns  with  persistent  and  nnfailing  regularity ; 
for  this  privilege  assistants  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  late  Mr.  Traill 
Taylor,  and  also  for  the  good  advice,  sympathy,  and  encouragement  he 

■constantly  gave  them  in  this  Journal.  1  think  I  am  expressing  the 
feeling  amongst  assistants  when  I  say  that  they  fully  appreciate  the  con- 
tinuation of  Mr.  Traill  Taylor's  kindly  efforts  on  their  behalf,  and  are  not 
indifferent  to  the  fact  that  these  columns  are  still  open  for  the  expression 
of  legitimate  grievances.     The  publicity  recently  given  to  the  complaints 

•  of  assistants  has  gradually  changed  the  general  opinion  on  the  subject. 

-  At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  the  photographic  assistant  could  not 


possibly  have  a  grievance,  that  his  life  was  passed  in  a  state  of  heavenly 
calm,  undisturbed  by  a  single  pang  in  the  happy  hnnting-groands  of 
the  glass  house  and  the  dark  room ;  but  now,  even  the  most  optimistic 
printer  suspects  there  is  something  "rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark" 
when  he  is  compelled  to  work  for  11.  a  week  in  a  glass  house  having  a 
summer  temperature  of  110°  in  the  shade,  and  a  winter  of  somewhere 
near  zero  ;  and  the  most  callous  employer  feels  some  shame  at  patting 
his  operator  to  work  in  a  dark  room  compared  with  which  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  would  be  a  welcome  change. 

It  can  no  longer  be  denied  that  the  grievances  of  assistants  are  both 
pressing  and  real,  and  something  more  than  the  outpourings  of  a  discon- 
tented agitator,  or  grumbling  ne'er-do-well.  Having  admitted  the  reality 
of  grievances,  it  remains  to  accurately  specify  what  they  are  and  then  to 
seek  for  the  remedy.  In  many  instances  the  simple  statement  of  a 
grievance  is  sufficient,  and  if  laid  before  an  employer  in  the  right  spirit 
he  will  instantly  apply  the  remedy.  The  publication  of  grievances  has 
already  done  something  in  this  direction  even  in  the  firm  indicated  by  a 
"  North  Wales  Operator,"  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  many  other 
instances  it  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  treatment  of  assistants  by 
employers.  Mach,  however,  remains  to  be  remedied,  and  this  can  only 
be  done  by  combination  and  mutual  trust  amongst  assistants.  A  want  of 
trust  is  the  chief  difficulty,  as  will  be  shown  by  a  case  I  will  relate.  A 
short  time  ago  the  following  appeared  in  the  Clarion. 

"  UC.  is  a  young  girl  working  for  a  photographer  as  a  finisher  of  photo- 
graphs, for  ]2«.  per  week.  She  estimates  her  employer's  profits  at  1001.  per 
week  I  The  work  is  exceedingly  trying  to  the  ^yesight^  and  carried  on  in  a 
small,  close,  ill-ventilated  room  in  which  many  other  girls  are  working.  No 
talking  is  allowed,  and  one  girl  is  set  as  a  spy  to  watch  the  others.  Not  con- 
tent with  ruining  the  health  of  the  girls  who  slave  to  provide  him  with  his 
enormous  wealth  by  compelling  them  to  breathe  the  vitiated  atmosphere  of  his 
miserable  dens  of  workrooms,  he  must  also  make  their  lives  still  more  dreary 
and  monotonous  by  forbidding  them  to  indulge  in  a  little  pleasant  conver- 
sation.    What  system  of  slavery  could  be  more  complete  ?" 

"  Julia  Dawson,"  a  member  of  the  staff,  appealed  for  help  to  remove 
this  young  girl  from  her  position.  I  wrote  to  the  Clarion  promising  to 
do  what  I  could  to  bring  the  case  of  L.  C,  or  others,  before  the  photo- 
graphic world.  My  address  was  published  along  with  a  special  request 
by  "  Julia  Dawson  "  to  all  unjustly  treated  assistants  to  write  to  me  ;  yet 
in  spite  of  this  special  appeal  neither  L.  C.  nor  a  single  assistant  took  the 
trouble  to  communicate  with  me.  Such  apathy  prevents  any  serious 
attempt  being  made  to  redress  long-standing  grievances.  It  was  quite 
impossible  to  deal  with  the  case  of  L.  C.  because  of  a  lack  of  evidence. 
If  L.  C.  had  come  forward  to  verify  the  facts  stated,  it  is  clearly  a  case 
for  the  workshop  or  factory  inspector,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  work- 
people have  properly  ventilated  rooms.  I  fear  it  is  a  dread  of  consequences 
which  prevents  L.  C.  and  others  from  coming  forward  and  openly  stating 
the  injustice  under  which  they  suffer.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  done 
to  help  the  sufferers,  until  some  are  bold  enough  to  come  forward  to 
state  what  are  their  wrongs  and  who  are  the  wrong-doers. — I  am,  years, 
&e.  John  A  Randall. 

April  18,  1896.  18  Canbury  Park-road,  Kingston-on-Thamet. 


^xi^^tx^  to  €citteiE$))onDrentie{. 


*,*  A II  matters  intended  jor  the  text  portion  of  this  Joitbnal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "The  Editors,  Thb  British  Joc&mal  op 
Photoobaphy,"  2,  York-street,   Covent  Garden,  L<mdon.     Inattention  to 

this  ensures  delay. 

•»*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com- 
munications through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  arc  given. 

*,*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  ajfairt 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Gbkbnwood  &  Co.,  2,  Tork-street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 

Received  :— Welunqton  k  Ward  ;  .1.  W.  Moorhouse  ;  E.  Mentor  ;  B.  G. 
Davis  ;  "  One  of  the  Dpi-es  ; "  W.  Bbnninotoh  ;  and  others.  In  our 
next. 

Develoi'Ino.— W.  B.  The  bromide  acts  as  a  retarder,  the  alkali  as  an 
accelerator,  and  the  pyro  as  the  developer. 

Stains  on  Intensifud  Negatives.— Pyro.  We  fear  we  cannot  help  you 
without  seeing  a  negative.  Send  us  one  and  we  will  endeavour  to  sug- 
gest a  remedy. 

Value  OK  Lens. — B.  Brown.  The  catalogue  price  of  the  lens,  if  the  one 
listed  to  cover  15  x  12,  with  medium  stop,  is  2il.,  less  five  per  cent,  for 
cash.     We  do  not  value  second-  hand  app<iratu8. 

Stained  Negative.— H.  Aylward.— We  are  afraid  it  is  a  hopeless  case, 
unless  the  stain  is  but  slight.  The  only  thing  that  occurs  to  us  is,  to 
whiten  the  negative  again  with  bichloride  of  mercury,  thoroughly 
wash,  and  then  reblackeo,  using  great  care  in  the  operations. 
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Studio. — T.  Alston.  By  putting  the  backgronnd  end  of  the  studio  close  to 
the  wall  of  the  house  you  will  lose  no  light,  and  ^vill  gain  the  advantage, 
that  the  high  wall  will  stop  off  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  at  midday 
when  they  are  most  troublesome. 

Pbofbssionausm. — R.  C.  J.  We  think  it  will  jneet  your  requirements  better 
to  join  the  Photographic  Copyright  Union  than  the  National  Association 
of  Professional  Photographers.  The  former  deal  with  photographers' 
oopyright  questions  in  an  elTicient  manner,  and  that  seems  to  be  your 
only  object. 

Collodion  KsiciaioN. — C.  A.  Britten.  Pyroxyline  suitable  for  emulsion 
purposes,  whether  bromide  or  chloride,  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs. 
Kouch  &  Co.,  Thomas,  or  Hopkins  &  Williams.  We  do  not  expect 
that,  with  the  pyroxyline,  either  firm  supply  directions  for  making  the 
different  emulsions. 

Sale  of  BnsiNE.ss.— X.  A.  Z.  If  you  bought  the  lease  and  goodwill  of  the 
business,  and  made  no  restrictions  that  the  seller  should  not  start  a  fresh 
business  in  the  same  neighbourhood  you  are  without  a  remedy.  There 
is  no  rule  in  the  matter,  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  agreement,  and  appa- 
rently you  made  none. 

Dry  Platks  at  the  Customs. — Prospective  Toweist.  As  you  speak  a  little 
German,  if  you  have  the  plates  labelled  as  photographic  and  not  to  be 
exposed  to  the  light,  you  will  have  no  difficulty  on  the  German  frontier, 
particularly  if  you  carry  the  camera  and  stand  with  you,  or  have  it 
conspicuously  amongst  your  personal  luggage. 

Spots  on  Neoativks. — F.  Kussell.  From  the  description  of  the  spots  w  e 
fear  there  is  no  remedy  ;  you  might,  however,  try  immersion  in  a  bath 
of  alum  and  hydrochloric  acid,  such  as  is  used  for  "  clearing  "  purposes. 
If  you  think  they  are  silver  spots,  try  a  weak  solution  of  cyanide,  or  a 
solution  sold  for  the  purpose  by  Messrs.  Marion. 

Spotting  Opalines.— T.  J.  Evans  asks:  "Can  you  please  tell  me  the  best 
thing  to  mix  with  the  colour  to  spot  prints  before  they  are  wetted  to  be 
put  on  opalines,  so  that  the  spotting  will  not  come  off  when  put  in  the 
water?" — A  black-lead  pencil  is  often  used,  so  are  oil  colours.  Special 
colours  for  the  purpose  are  supplied  by  most  dealers,  and  they  will 
possibly  be  the  best  for  our  correspondent  to  use. 

Celluloib  Colouk  Sobbbns.— T.  Hobner.  Celluloid,  or  xylonite,  can  be 
had  of  various  colours.  It  can  also  be  stained,  or  dyed,  of  any  desired 
tint  if  alcoholic  tinctures  be  employed.  But  we  doubt  very  much  if,  so 
treated,  it  would  answer  so  well  lor  colour  screens  in  orthochromatic 
photography  as  collodion-stained  glass  plates.  Celluloid  would  certainly 
arrest  more  light  than  a  stained  collodion  film  on  glass. 

Studio. — P.  O'Mally.  If  yon  object  to  ground  glass  at  the  side  of  the  studio, 
use  fluted  glass ;  that  will  quite  prevent  the  neighbour's  children  from 
'  seeing  into  the  studio.  Ground  glass,  however,  will  not  obstruct  the 
amount  of  light  you  seem  to  imagine,  provided,  of  course,  that  it  is  kept 
reasonably  clean.  We  say  reasonably  clean,  because  cleaning  the  glass 
is  a  thing  that  is  but  little  attended  to  in  many  portrait  studios. 

Mounting. — Elphin  says  :  "  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  tell  me 
through  the  Journal  which  is  really  the  correct  way  to  mount  an 
oblong  view  on  a  cabinet  mount,  i.e.,  on  the  left  or  right  side  ?"— As  the 
mounts  are  very  unsuitable  for  the  purpose,  it  does  not  very  much 
matter  which  end  the  name  comes.  Perhaps,  on  the-  whole,  it  will  be 
best  on  the  left-hand  side.  It  ought,  of  course,  to  be  at  the  bottom 
or  nowhere. 

A  Doubtful  Transaction.— W.  A.  writes:  "Seeing  an  advertisement  of  a 
'set'  by  a  go->d  linn  at  a  low  price,  I  sent  the  money  lor  it,  but  have 
not  received  the  apparatus,  nor  can  I  get  any  answer  to  three  letters  I 
have  written.  It  is  now  ten  days  since  I  sent  the  money.  What  shall 
I  do?  The  place  is  over  two  hundred  miles  away."— Lose  no  time  in 
communicating  with  the  Superintendent  of  Police  in  the  district,  giving 
full  particulars.    The  thing  looks  very  like  a  fraud. 

Cleaning  Varnished  Gelatine  Plates.— .A..  Welsh  asks  how  to  get  the 
films  off  dry  plates  that  have  been  varnished  ? — Soak  the  plates  for  a 
day  or  two  in  water,  to  which  a  little  American  potash,  or  a  little 
caustic  soda,  has  been  added.  Then  put  into  hot  water,  and  the  films 
will  come  off  readily.  It  is  a  little  doubtful,  at  the  present  price  of 
silver,  if  the  metal  recovered  will  pay  for  the  trouble,  that  is,  if  the 
value  of  time  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Cheap  Enlargements.- Popular  asks  :  "  What  enlarging  paper  most  closely 
resembles  the  collodion  transfer,  and  to  be  equally  suitable  for  rapid 
colouring,  or  nearly  so,  sizes,  say,  from  cabinet  up  to  15x12,  either 
busts  or  full  ttgure  ?  Ordinary  bromide  paper  seems  altogether  too 
'cold'  to  obtain  the  result  desired  in  a  cheap  and  effective  way." — We 
can  suggest  nothing  better  for  the  purpose,  if  price  is  .the  chief  con- 
sideration, than  bromide  paper.  With  judicious  development  ah 
objectionable  cold  tone  may  be  avoided. 

Sticky  Camera  Bellows.— H.  Pinche  says :  "  On  opening  my  camera  to-day 
—the  first  time  for  months — I  found  the  bellows  all  sticking  together, 
and,  when  separated  and  folded  up  again,  it  sticks  as  before.  It  is  some 
kind  of  imitation  leather,  with,  I  fancy,  indiarubber  in  its  composition, 
by  the  smell.  Can  this  be  remedied  ?" — It  is  very  doubtful.  The  only 
thing  we  can  suggest  is  to  rub  French  chalk  well  into  the  folds,  and 
repeat  the  treatment  from  time  to  time.  The  best  remedy,  however, 
is  to  have  a  new  bellows  to  the  camera,  as  the  composition  covering  has 
apparently  perished. 


RrvK  Paper. — M.  T.  writes :  "  Could  you  kindly  inform  me  where  I  could 
obtain  some  Rive  paper  (plain)  '<  I  want  a  small  quantity — a  quire  or 
two.  Any  pure  paper  free  from  acid  would  suit  my  purpose." — In 
reply :  The  paper  is,  we  think,  supplied  by  most  dealers,  or  can  be 
obtained  of  the  agents,  L.  Trapp  &  Co.,  Budge-row,  KC.  ' 

Toning  Gelatinb  Paper.— H.  C.  If  you  cannot  get  such  good  tones  with 
separate  toning  and  fixing  as  you  do  with  the  combined  bath,  and  are 
doubtful  of  the  permanency  of  its  results,  why  not  try  another  brand  of 
paper  ?  There  are  several  gelatine  papers  in  the  market  that  yield 
every  variety  of  tone  with  the  separate  toning  and  fixing  method. 

Reflector  Hand  Cameras.— Glendale  writes  :  "  On  page  242  of  last  waek'» 
British  Journal  op  Photography,  in  the  second  paragraph,  you  men- 
tion the  fact  of  a  12  X 10  hand  camera  being  focussed  by  means  of  a 
Vanneck  reflector.  Could  you  convey  any  idea  to  me  as  to  how  it 
works,  or  by  whom  it  is  supplied  in  this  country  ?  failing  which,  B 
should  be  much  obliged  if  you  could  give  me  the  number  of  the  patent , 
if  it  has  been  patented."— In  reply  :  Messrs.  Watson,  High  Holborn, 
supply  the  Vanneck  camera.  What  is  probably  meant  is  that  the  imsge 
is  seen  full  size  by  means  of  a  reflector  fitted  on  to  the  top  of  the= 
camera. 

Collotype. — C.  Millen.  The  two  examples  sent  are  a  long  way  from  being- 
good,  but  they  are,  on  the  whole,  not  at  all  unpromising,  considering  that 
you  have  only  been  experimenting  for  a  month,  and  have  had  no  instruc- 
tion beyond  what  you  have  learnt  from  what  has  been  published  on  the- 
subject.  Be  not  discouraged,  but  persevere  ;  a  valuable  process  is  not 
learnt  in  a  day.  It  seems,  judging  from  the  prints,  that  the  film  is  too 
hard,  not  sufficient  moisture  in  it  to  repel  the  ink  where  not  required. 
Possibly  the  plates  were  partially  insoluble  before  exposure  through 
too  slow  drying  or  being  kept  too  long.  Aim  at  getting  them  to  absorb- 
more  water  when  wetted. 

Flexible  Support.— C.  Andrews  asks  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  flexible 
support  in  carbon  printing,  and  what  is  it  ? "  and  says,  ' '  Are  not  all 
carbon  prints  on  paper  on  a  Hexible  support?" — Yes,  of  course  they  are  ;. 
but  the  term  Hexible  support  is  applied  to  a  temporary  support  of  a 
flexible  character,  on  which  the  picture  is  developed,  to  be  afterwards- 
transferred  to  another,  in  contradistinction  to  its  being  developed  on  a. 
ridged  one,  such  as  glass,  zinc,  &c.  The  commercial  flexible  support  is 
paper  coated  first  with  insoluble  gelatine,  and  then  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  shellac.  Before  use  it  is  rubbed  over  with  a  mixture  of 
resin,  beeswax,  and  turpentine,  and  then  polished  off  with  a  clean  rag. 
From  this  support  the  carbon  image  may  be  transferred,  non-reversed, 
to  paper  or  any  other  material. 

Copying  Vases. — Terra  Vases  writes  as  follows  :  "Would  you  kindly  reply 
as  to  what  is  the  best  method  to  photograph  a  terra-cotta  vase  with 
black  shiny  figures  on  ?  We  have  to  take  several,  and  the  difficulty  is 
to  get  rid  of  the  bright  light  reflected  upon  the  black  figures.  We  have 
to  make  outlines  of  .all  detail,  photograph  first,  and,  after  tracing,  dis- 
solve out  the  basis  'with  mercury.  But  this  reflection  destroys  some  of 
the  detail  and  outline,  and,  as  these  vases  are  very  ancient,  we  must  get 
the  drawing  absolutely  perfect,  being  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating." — 
It  is  very  much  a  question  of  lighting  the  subjects,  so  that  light  from 
the  bright  parts  is  not  reflected  direct  into  the  lens.  The  glazed  portions 
can  also  be  dulled  by  dabbing  them  over  with  putty,  to  which  a  little 
black  pigment,  such  as  lamp-black,  has  been  added. 

Apprenticeship. — Gelatine  -writes  thus  :  "  I  am  an  apprentice,  having  given 
twenty  pounds'  fee.  The  first  year  was  chiefly  spent  in  going  with 
messages,  the  second  year  assisting  at  enamelling.  Now,  in  my  third 
year,  I  am  in  the  studio.  The  master  wants  me  to  go  back  to  the 
enamelling,  as  the  enameller  has  left.  I  have  refused.  Can  he  compel 
me,  it  being  my  last  year  ?  Personally  he  is  not  a  photographer,  and, 
only  for  the  kindness  of  the  operator,  1  would  be  a  duffer." — 'This  seems 
to  be  another  case  of  taking  fees  with  apprentices,  more  with  the  idea 
of  getting  work  done  cheaply  than  with  the  view  to  teaching  the  busi- 
ness. We  should  say  that  our  correspondent  would  be  quite  justified  in 
not  continuing  to  do  such  work  as  enamelling  in  the  last  year  of  his 
term.  He  could  certainly,  in  a  court  of  law,  compel  his  master  to 
properly  teach  him  his  business^and  studio  work  is  the  most  important 
part  of  it,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  indentures — or  return  the  money 
paid. 

An  Amusing  Reply. — Richardson  Brown  (who  says  he  has  uo  connexion 
with  the  party  who  replied  to  the  question)  writes  as  follows  :  "  Jie 
your  paragraph  '  An  Amusing  Reply.'  In  a  handbook  by  Mr.  J.  Pike 
you  will  find  the  following  recommended.  Saturated  solution  sulphate 
soda,  6  to  10  drachms ;  water,  3^  ounces ;  pyro,  15  grains ;  and  saturated 
solution  carb.  soda,  50  to  lOOdrops.  'This  I  have  repeatedly  used, 
and  can  testify  to  its  general  good  qualities  ;  and  as  fulphate  is  much, 
cheaper  than  sulphite,  and  carb.  soda  (otherwise  washing  soda)  is,  in 
such  a  small  quantity,  absolutely  without  value,  I  cannot  see  but  that 
the  question  asked  is  answered  so  far  in  a  proper  and  businesslike  way. 
As  no  size  of  plate  is  mentioned,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  writer- 
alluded  to  one  of  the  popular  sizes,  say,  half-plate  or  quarter-plate,  and  I 
think,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  test  the  sulphate,  you  will  allow 
that  it  gives  a  good  clear  negative  full  of  detail  and  perfectly  free  from, 
fog.  Of  course,  the  hypophosphate  is  a  printer's  error,  and  it  may  be 
amusing  or  otherwise,  but  to  the  man  who  tries  it  probably  otherwise."" 
— As  Richardson  Brown's  letter  will  probably  be  as  amusing  to  our 
readers  as  the  reply  we  quoted  last  week  was,  we  give  it  in  full.  Is  it 
not  rather  a  pity  that  Mr.  Browu  did  not  correct  the  "  printer's  error  " 
in  the  paper  in  which  it  appeared  for  the  benefit  of  the  one  who  put  the 
query,  instead  of  explaining  it  to  us  '. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

To  the  list  of  those  firms  who  supply  coils,  batteries,  and 
Crookes'  tubes,  for  experimental  work  with  the  Eontgen  rajs, 
must  be  added  the  na«je  of  Messrs.  Perken,  Son,  &  Rayment, 
Hatton-garden,  E.C. 


We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Photographic  Exhibition 
•which  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow  are  about  to  hold  in  the 
■new  Camphill  Gallery  bids  fair  to  be  of  a  successful  nature. 
It  will  open  early  in  June,  for  about  four  months,  and  will  be 
thoroughly  representative  of  practical  photography,  while  colour 
work  and  reproduction  processes  generally  will  receive  much 
attention.  The  scientific  and  other  sections  are  being  organized 
under  competent  direction,  and  the  Exhibition  will  follow  the 
lines  given  in  the  preliminary  prospectus,  which  we  quoted  in 
•the  Joubnal  of  March  6. 


With  reference  to  some  correspondence  that  appeared  in  our 
pages  last  September  upon  the  subject  of  a  "free"  baby 
portrait  scheme,   started   by  M.  Jarchy,  a  photographer,    of 


Union-road,  Rotherhithe,  we  have  received  the  following  letter 
from  a  correspondent  who  lives  in  that  neighbourhood  ;  "  You 
will,  no  doubt,  remember  that  last  September  several  letters 
appeared  in  the  Journal  re  free  babies'  photographs ;  1000 
babies  were  advertised  for  by  M.  Jarchy,  of  Union-road, 
Rotherhithe,  to  be  photographed  free  of  any  charge  whatever. 
It  was  said  that  M.  Jarchy  would  not  take  any  of  these  free 
photographs  without  a  frame  was  purchased  from  him  for 
2s.  9d.  M.  Jarchy  denied  this.  Any  way,  sir,  he  sent  you  a 
circular,  and  on  that  circular  it  stated  that  M.  Jarchy  was 
going  to  give  three  prizes — Ist,  gold  medal ;  2nd,  silver  medal ; 
3rd,  oil  portrait,  natural  siz3,  in  a  frame.  The  last  day  for 
taking  these  so-called  free  photographs  was  September  15, 
1895,  seven  months  ago,  and  there  are  several  inhabitemts  of 
South  London  anxious  to  know  when  M.  Jarchy  is  going  to 
hold  the  baby  show  at  the  Town  Hall,  and  distribute  the 
prizes.  Might  I  ask,  sir,  that  M.  Jarchy  may  reply  through 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography  when  he  intends  to 
award  the  prizes  and  hold  the  baby  showl"  We  shall  be 
happy  to  afford  M.  Jarchy  the  opportunity  of  utilising  our 
pages  for  the  information  he  is,  no  doubt,  eager  to  give,  and 
which  certainly  seems  called  for.  lu  order  to  assist  him  in 
framing  his  reply,  we  refer  him  to  pages  580  and  597  (Sep- 
tember 13  and  20)  of  our  volume  for  1895,  where  he  will  find 
reproduced  a  circular  and  a  letter  of  which  he  was  the  author. 
He  may  desire  to  refresh  his  memory  with  the  statements  and 

promises  there  made. 

«  •  * 

The  New  York  correspondents  of  the  daily  papers  inform  us 
that  Mr.  Edison's  vitascope  was  exhibited  in  New  York  last 
week.  "  A  series  of  life-size  figures  were  projected  on  a  screen 
which  reproduced  dances  and  prize  fights  with  startling  fidelity. 
The  splashing  of  waves  on  the  seashore  was  also  reproduced." 
The  "  vitascope "  appears  to  partake  qf  the  nature  of  the 
screen  kinetoscope  of  Lumifere,  Paul,  or  Acres.  The  great 
genius  of  Menlo  Park  seems  to  have  developed  quite  a  passion 
for  following  in  the  footstep^  of  other  inventors,  a  sign,  maybe, 
of  greatness  and  genius  as  it  is  understood  across  the  Atlantic. 


Ant  movement  which  has  for  its  object  the  preservation  in 
their  natural  beauties  of  our  commons  and  open  spaces  deserves 
the  support  of  all  lovers  of  the  picturesque  among  whom  photo- 
graphers should  be  not  the  least  prominent.  The  Gospel  Oak 
Photographic  Society,  which  has  its  location  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood  of  Hampstead,  has,  with  commendable  vigilance,  cast  an 
eye  upon  the  gardening  operations  of  the  London  County 
Council  on  the  north-webtem  heights,  and  has  felt  compelled  to 
pass  the  following  resolutions  :  "  That  the  Gospel  Oak  Photo- 
graphic Society,  while  appreciating  the  efforts  of  the  London 
County  Council  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Parliament  Hill  Fields, 
desires  to  record  an  emphatic  protest  against  the  gsu-dening 
operations  being  conducted  on  the  western  portions  of  Hamp- 
stead Heath,  and  more  particularly  against  any  interference 
with  the  lake  known  as  the '  Leg  of  Mutton '  pond,  whereby  its 
picturesque  beauty  may  become  impaired.  That  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  London  County  Council  and  the 
Vestries  of  St.  Pancras  and  Hampstead,  with  an  earnest  re- 
quest that  the  operations  complained  of  may  be  at  once  sus- 
pended. That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  also  sent  to  the  photo- 
graphic press  and  societies  in  London,  with  a  view  of  obtain- 
ing their  co-operation  in  the  matter." 


We  congratulate  the  Gospel  Oak  Society  on  its  action  in 
this  matter ;  it  has  set  an  example  of  public  usefulness  which, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not  be  lost  upon  other  photographic 
societies,  whose  energies  might  not  be  wasted  if  directed  to  the 
defence  of  nature  against  the  thoughtless  aggression  of  County 
Councils  and  similar  bodies.  We  trust  the  Gospel  Oak  Society 
will  be  supported  in  their  laudable  efforts  to  save  Hampstead 
Heath,  which  so  many  know  and  admire,  from  needless  "  im- 
provement." 


RECOVERING  GOLD  FROM  OLD  TONING  BATHS. 

A  QUESTION  on  this  subject,  asked  at  a  recent  London  and 
Provincial  Photographic  Association  meeting,  tells  us  that 
information  thereon  is  still  wanted,  though  the  matter  has 
been  treated  in  these  columns  before  with  some  amount  of 
fulness ;  but,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  more  modern 
toning  baths  differ  materially  from  the  old  alkaline  toning 
solutions,  some  little  uncertainty  may  be  felt  as  to  how 
far  the  old  methods  may  be  available.  A  reference  to  some 
of  the  earliest  editions  of  Hardwioh's  Photographic  Chemistry 
will  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  familiar  modes  of  treat- 
ment, which  are  as  useful  now  as  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  The  standard  method  of  throwing  down  the 
gold  remaining  from  spent  solutions  is  to  add  a  solution  of 
ordinary  sulphate  of  iron.  The  gold  is  thrown  down  in  fine 
powder.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the  most  usually 
adopted  plan — that  with  sulphate  of  iron — should  not  be 
adopted  with  sulphocyanide  toning  baths.  There  is,  however, 
this  point  of  difference  :  An  old  sample  of  iron  crystals  that 
have  browned  by  long  keeping  will  be  quite  effectual ;  but  the 
presence  of  the  precipitate  will  be  masked  by  the  deep  blood- 
red  colour  that  will  be  produced  by  the  oxidised  portion  of  the 
crystals,  a  very  minute  quantity  of  a  ferric  salt  sufficing  to 
deeply  colour  a  large  body  of  liquid  upon  the  addition  of  a 
sulphocyanide.  With  ferrous  salts,  Euoh  as  the  clean  crystals 
of  what  is  familiarly  known  as  protosulphate  of  iron,  no  dis- 
colouration at  all  is  produced. 

Hence,  where  both  kinds  of  toning  solutions  are  employed, 
the  disused  solutions  may  all  be  poured  in  one  waste  jar,  and 
at  a  suitable  time  thrown  down.  It  will,  however,  be  better 
to  choose  nice  clean  crystals  of  the  iron  salt,  and,  if  the  only 
store  at  hand  be  browned,  they  may  be  washed  in  a  little 


water  before  being  dissolved.  The  chief  part  of  the  ferric  salt- 
being  on  the  surface  of  the  crystals,  it  will  leave  a  comparatively 
pure  salt  behind,  which  may  then  be  used.  We  may  again 
remind  the  reader  that  the  gold  takes  a  considerable  time  to  - 
deposit  entirely,  so  that  the  precipitating  vessel  should  be  left 
for  at  least  a  day  before  pouring  off  the  supernatant  fluid. 
When  strong  solutions  of  gold  are  precipitated,  however,  the 
metal  falls  down  in  heavier  and  more  coherent  particles ;  but 
this  is  an  unlikely  state  of  things  under  the  circumstances  we 
are  considering. 

The  precipitate  thus  obtained  is  liable  to  be  contaminated 
with  organic  matter,  with  silver,  and  with  iron,  even  after  being 
well  washed,  as  is  absolutely  necessary.  Hence  it  will  be 
necessary  to  get  rid  of  them,  for  the  double  purpose  of  securing 
pure  gold  for  re-solution  and  of  ascertaining  the  exact  weight. 
By  a  series  of  successive  washings  in  ammonia,  water,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  gold  would  be  fit  for  final  washing  in  a  small 
filter,  which  should  then  be  dried,  and  the  filter  paper  with  its 
contained  gold  heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  crucible  and 
then  weighed,  making  a  suitable  allowance  for  the  weight  of 
the  charred  paper. 

This  residue  may  then  be  dissolved  by  the  aid  of  heat  in 
aqua  regia  in  as  small  a  quantity  as  possible.  The  result  will 
be  a  strongly  acid  solution  of  the  acid  chloride  of  gold.  It  will 
be  safe  to  consider  that  the  gold  used  will  produce  double  its 
weight  of  chloride  of  gold.  It  may  be  kept  in  solution  of  the 
usual  strength,  as  the  evaporating  down  and  the  reducing  of 
this  solution  to  the  crystalline  form  is  not  really  necessary, 
and,  is,  moreover,  a  piece  of  work  rather  beyond  the  inexpe- 
rienced photographer. 

It  will  be  quite  evident,  from  these  remarks,  that  the  treat- 
ment of  gold  residues  is  not  an  extremely  simple  matter,  like 
throwing  down  chloride  of  silver  from  the  washing  solutions, 
and  the  question  naturally  arises  whether  the  game  is  worth 
the  candle.  That  it  is  worth  while  to  obtain  all  the  re  maining. 
gold  from  spent  toning  baths  there  is  no  doubt,  the  only 
point  is  as  to  which  of  the  available  methods  involves  the 
least  trouble  consistent  with  the  avoidance  of  loss  of  the 
material. 

In  the  majority  of  oases  we  very  much  doubt  the  advisability 
of  taking  this  trouble,  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

We  have  recently  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  a 
number  of  the  credit  notes  of  the  metal  refiners  received  by 
a  well-known  photographer,  who  sends  all  his  residues  away. 
For  a  series  of  years  the  price  given  for  the  silver  obtained 
ranged  from  3«.  2<f.  to  3s.  M.  per  ounce,  a  value  which  is- 
about  twenty  per  cent,  above  the  maiket  price  of  pure  silver. 
Then,  about  twelve  months  or  so  ago,  the  price  allowed  ex- 
ceeded 5s.  per  ounce.  When  asked  for  an  explanation,  the 
gentleman  in  question  informed  us  that  the  increased  price 
dated  about  from  the  time  when  he  took  up  P. OP.  and  the 
sulphocyanide  bath.  All  his  waste  baths  'were  thrown  in  the 
waste  hypo  vat,  and  the  gold  went  down  with  the  silver.  If 
we  assume  that  the  residues  sent  away  included  about  equal 
parts  of  a  mixture  of  chloride  and  burnt  silver  paper,  and  of 
hypo  precipitate,  we  see  that  the  auric  argentic  precipitate 
from  the  hypo  alone  would  be  worth  10s.  or  15s.  an  ounce. 

From  this  and  the  previous  considerations  adduced,  it  is  a 
fair  inference  to  draw  that,  on  the  whole,  the  best  way  to  treat 
old  gold  baths  is  to  throw  them  all  into  the  old  hypo  tub  ;  but 
is  such  a  "  tub  "  usually  to  be  found  ]  We  have  often  dealt 
with  this  subject,  and  we  may  once  more  have  something  to 
say  upon  it  at  bo  distant  day. 
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An  Zsochromatlo  Xiens.  —The  Standard,  one  day  last  week, 
in  a  notice  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Hepworth'ai  lecture  on  "  Up-to-date  Photo- 
graphy," saye.  Amongst  the  novelties  dealt  with  is  "the  true  render- 
of  colours  in  relationships  of  black  and  white  by  the  isochromatic 
lens."  Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  photographic  lenses 
during  the  last  few  years,  but  this  is  the  first  time  we  have  heard  of 
an  isochromatic  one.     

A  Novel  Adjunct  to  Photography. — Photographers  as 
a  rule,  nowadays,  do  not  make  fortunes,  or,  at  least,  so  quickly  as 
not  a  few  did  ia  years  gone  by.  Many  now  have  to  supplement 
photography  by  other  trades  or  professions  even  to  make  a  living. 
The  latest  we  have  heard  of  with  the  view  to  a  fortune  is,  in  addi- 
tion to  photography,  that  of  telling  the  fortunes  of  others.  For  this 
•a  photographer  was  last  week  sentenced,  at  Canterbury,  to  two 
months'  hard  labour.  Fortune-telling,  on  the  face  of  it,  should  be  a 
lucrative  calling,  seeing  that  it  requires  no  stock  in  trade  or  cost  for 
material ;  but,  as  it  involves  the  risk  of  a  couple  of  months'  "  hard ' 
occasionally,  it  is  not  so  very  profitable,  after  all. 


Spring'  and  Photography.— Spring  and  its  effects  are  now 
•with  us,  and  we  remind  our  readers,  as  we  have  done  in  some  pre- 
vious years,  that  there  are  many  subjects  that  may  be  successfully 
photographed  now  which  cannot  be  done  at  any  other  time  with  any- 
thing like  satisfaction.  There  are,  as  most  are  aware,  some  subjects 
that  are  so  buried  with  trees  that  they  are  quite  hidden  when  the 
foliage  is  on,  and  to  take  them  when  the  trees  are  devoid  of  it  means  a 
sombre  and  cheerless  picture.  Hut,  if  the  view  be  taken  now,  while 
the  leaves  are  small  and  the  colour  is  light,  excellent  pictures,  with 
quite  a  summer  aspect,  may  be  secured,  yet  showing  the  principal 
object  as  well  as  if  it  were  photographed  when  the  trees  were  leaf- 
less. If  the  opportunity  be  lost  now,  it  will  not  occur  again  for  a 
year.  There  are  many  woodland  scenes,  too,  that  will  make  excel- 
lent pictures  now  that  it  would  be  utterly  useless  to  attempt  when 
the  trees  have  put  ou  their  full  summer  garb. 


The  DKetrlc  System.— The  general  adoption  of  this  system 
in  this  country  seems  to  be  as  far  off  as  ever,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  reply  given  by  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  House  of  Commons  one  day 
last  week.  He  said  that  he  did  not  think  that  it  would  be  within 
the  range  of  practical  politics  to  impose  by  law  on  the  inhabitants 
of  this  country  so  great  a  change  in  their  ordinary  habits  as  would 
bti  involved  in  giving  effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Metric  System.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  for,  sooner  or  later, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  adopted  here.  England  and  America 
are  about  the  only  countries  in  the  world  that  do  not  use  that  system 
in  weights  and  measures.  A  Bill  on  the  subject  has  been  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
result  of  that,  if  it  passes  into  law,  may  have  some  influence  here,  as 
we  shall  then  be  left  alone  in  the  world  with  our  old  system.  All 
Continental  photographic  formula  are  given  on  the  metric  system, 
and  often  suffer  by  being  put  into  English  grains  and  ounces,  inches 
and  feet.  

Amateur  Photographers  and  the  National  Gallery. 

— It  will  be  remembered  that  a  few  weeks  back  we  made  some 
comments  on  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Craigie  and  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery,  with  reference  to  the 
refusal  to  allow  amateurs  to  photograph  the  pictures.  Last  week  a 
question  on  the  subject  was  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  the  reply  given  by  Mr.  Ilanbury  was 
practically  the  same  as  the  reasons  we  gave  as  to  why  they  should 
not  have  the  right,  with  further  remarks  added.  It  vvas  mentioned 
that  students  are  admitted  to  photograph  the  pictures,  on  the  ground 
that  they  improve  themselves  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  art 
by  the  study  of  the  works  of  great  masters.  But  no  such  case  can 
t)9  pleaded  for  amateur  photographers,  who  will  gain  nothing  in  the 
practice  of  their  art  that  they  could  not  acquire  by  photographing 
any  picture  not  in  the  national  collection ;  also,  that,  if  they  desired 
to  possess  the  copy  of  a  picture,  they  could  do  so  at  a  cheap  rate  in 


the  market.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  Mr.  Hanbury's 
reply  evoked  an  emphatic  "  Hear,  hear"  from  the  majority  of  the 
Members  present  in  the  House. 


A  Valuable  Eng'raving-.— It  is  sometimes  said  that  the 
proof  of  the  value  of  a  thing  is  what  it  will  sell  for.  On  Saturday 
last,  at  Sotheby's  rooms,  an  engraving  was  disposed  of  at  auction 
for  no  less  a  sum  than  3001.  This  is  about  the  highest  price  we 
remember  an  engraving  fetching  "  under  the  hammer."  The  print 
in  question  is  a  mezzotint  by  Prince  Rupert  of  Bavaria,  entitled, 
T/ie  Executioner  of  St.  John  the  Baptint.  It  is  said  that  this  is  one 
of  the  oldest  mezzotints  known.  As  time  passes,  so  will  old  en- 
gravings, both  line  and  mezzotint,  increase  in  value,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  these  styles  of  engraving  are  fast  becoming  a  lost  art. 
As  the  old  engravers  have  died  off,  there  have  been  no  new  ones 
trained  to  take  their  places.  Photogravure  has,  no  doubt,  had  much 
to  do  with  this,  and  we  doubt  very  much,  in  face  of  the  perfection  it 
has  now  attained,  that,  however  skilful  an  engraver  of  the  old  style 
might  be," he  would  now  find  his  work  remunerative.  Further, 
plates  that  used  to  take  even  years  to  engrave  are  now  produced  by 
photogravure  in  a  few  weeks — an  important  consideration,  particu- 
larly with  subjects  of  passing  interest. 


Oulldhall  Water-Colour  Exhibition.— The  annual  loan 
collection  of  pictures  is  now  on  exhibition  in  the  Art  Gallery  of  the 
Corporation  of  London,  and  a  very  fine  one  it  is.  This  year  it  is 
confined  entirely  to  water-colcur  pictures,  of  which  there  are  about 
160,  all  of  the  British  school.  Several  of  the  works  have  never 
before  been  publicly  exhibited  ;  notable  is  one  lent  by  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  Henry  Tidey's  The  Fea»t  of  Hoses  from  Moore's  "  Lalla 
Rookh,"  also  about  twenty  little  vignettes  by  Turner,  lent  by  Sir 
Donald  Currie.  Amongst  the  names  of  the  artists  represented  may 
be  mentioned  David  Cox,  De  Wint,  Copley  Fielding,  IJirket  Foster, 
Sir  John  Gilbert,  Prout,  Holman  Hunt,  Millais,  Poynter,  J.  W.  M. 
Turner,  Clarkson  Stanfield,  and  many  others  of  equal  fame. 


A  QUBAT  deal  has  been  said  at  times  about  the  fading  of  water 
colours,  and  that  makes  an  exhibition  of  this  kind  additionally  in- 
teresting to  those  who  have  to  do  with  photographs  finished  in  water 
colours.  In  some  of  the  oldest  works  shown  at  Guildhall— the  cata- 
logue gives  the  date  of  the  majority  of  the  pictures — the  colours  ap- 
pear to  be  as  strong  and  brilliant  as  the  day  they  were  painted ;  but 
that  cannot,  unfortunately,  be  said  of  all,  even  those  of  compara- 
tively recent  date.  This  rather  inclines  one  to  think  that  modern 
masters  are  not  so  particular  as  to  the  pigments  they  employ  as 
regards  stability  as  were  those  of  the  older  school.  However,  very 
much  may  be  due  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  different  pictures 
have  been  kept  as  regards  exposure  to  strong  light  and  varying  at- 
mospheric conditions. 

As  this  is  the  only  chance  that  the  public  will  have  of  seeing  many 
of  these  works,  the  opportunity  should  not  be  lost.  The  Exhibition 
will  remain  open  till  July  31,  on  week  days  from  10  till  7,  and  ou 
Sundays  from  3  till  7.  The  admission  is  free.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  five  of  these  annual  loan  e.xhibitions  have  been  held,  and  they 
were  visited  by  nearly  a  million  persons,  a  very  good  proof  that  they 
are  appreciated.  In  addition  to  the  water  colours  is  the  collection  of 
works  illustrating  the  sculptor  Goldsmith's,  a  gem-engraver,  art, 
chiefly  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  lent  by  Sir  J.  C. 
Robinson.     These  were  in  the  Exhibition  of  last  year. 


PRACTICAL   PHOTOGRAPHY  WITH  RONTQEN   RAYS. 

The  inquiry  by  "Photophil"  (apparently  from  abroad),  inlast  week's 
JouKNAL,  has  confirmed  me  in  an  impression  I  have  for  some  time 
felt,  that  some  practical  instruction  in  the  necessary  working 
details  would  be  interesting  and  useful  to  a  large  nutaiber  of  readers 
of  this  JouR.VAL,  who,  being  quite  ignorant  of  electrical  matters, 
scarcely  know  how  to  set  about  fitting  up  the  needful  apparatus, 
and  who,  indeed,  do  not  know  what  is  needful. 
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This  information  I  hope  to  be  able  to  supply  in  the  following 
chapter,  with  also  ;some  idea  of  the  cost.  It  is  about  thirty  yews 
since  I  first  worked  with  the  apparatus  known  as  a  Ruhmkorfi  coil, 
and  the  experience  since  accumiilated  I  have  found  useful  in  enabling 
me  at  once  to  set  to  work  with  the  Rontgen  rays. 

It  will  be  well  to  "  begin  at  the  beginning,"  as  I  am  assuming 
that  my  readers  know  nothing  practically  of  what  is  required. 
Every  one  is,  of  course,  aware  that  the  new  rays  are  connected  with 
electricity  and  Crookes'  tubes;  what  the  latter  are,  and  how  the 
electricity  is  utilised,  will  be  seen.  The  process  may  be  briefly 
epitomised;  The  electricity  is  first  generated,  then  altered  in 
character  by  being  passed  through  a  species  of  transformer  termed 
an  intensity  coil,  then  passed  into  a  suitable  Crookes'  tube.  There 
then  emanate  from  the  tube  the  new  rays  which  have  equally  in- 
terested the  general  and  the  scientific  public,  and  about  which  it 
will  not  be  needful  for  me  to  write. 

The  Source  of  Electricity. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  use  one  of  the  many  forms  of  "  frictional 
electricity  machines "  (to  use  a  popular  form  of  description),  i.e., 
that  kind  of  machine  in  which  a  glaas  plate  or  plates,  or  a  glass 
cylinder,  is  turned  by  a  handle  when  electricity  is  generated ;  but, 
for  practical  purposes,  it  will  be  well  to  disregard  these  entirely,  and 
look  to  current  or  Voltaic  electricity  as  the  source  of  the  required 
energy.  This,  where  no  local  electric  supply  is  available,  is  obtained 
by  the  use  of  one  or  other  of  a  very  large  number  of  forms  of 
"battery,"  the  choice  being  dependent  on  various  considerations. 
The  battery,  the  source  of  electricity,  may  be  likened  to  the  boiler 
of  a  steam  engine,  the  coil  being  represented  by  the  engine,  and  the 
forms  of  battery  are  as  varied  as  are  those  of  boilers.  For  coil  work 
it  is  desirable  to  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  electric  current  of  high 
power,  and  to  have  it  readily  available  and  constant  in  character. 
First  and  foremost  among  these  sources  must  be  placed  the  well- 
known,  or,  at  least,  often-quoted,  "  accumulator ; "  but  these  are 
more  costly  and  involve,  when  they  are  exhausted,  either  the  des- 
patch to  a  storage  company  for  rechargiag,  or  this  being  done  by 
means  of  a  voltaic  battery.  As  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
recommend  the  cheapest  and  easiest  mode  possible  consistent  with 
good  work,  I  will  leave  this  form  aside,  after  saying  that,  where 
available,  it  is  the  best  form  for  many  reasons. 

The  Leclanch6  battery,  that  may  be  in  the  possession  of  some 
readers,  is  by  no  means  a  desirable  form,  as  it  quickly  "  polarises," 
i.e.,  ceases  to  work  tiU  "  rested,"  and  a  large  number  is  required  to 
obtain  the  requisite  amount  and  strength  of  current.  It  will  not  be 
desirable  to  enumerate  all  possible  forms  of  batteries,  but  a  few 
useful  forms  will  be  referred  to.  They  are  the  Grove,  Bunsen,  and 
bichromate  batteries,  in  order  of  their  excellence.  The  Grove 
"cells"  (i.e.,  batteries  or  electricity -producers)  are  the  dearest  and 
best ;  the  Bunsen's  are  almost,  but  not  quite,  as  good,  and  the 
bichromate  batteries  are  exceedingly  useful,  handy,  and  free  from 
chemical  vapours.  For  small  coils,  nothing  could  be  more  handy 
for  an  hour  or  two's  work ;  but,  for  larger  coils,  they  become  ex- 
pensive if  the  necessary  arrangements  for  disconnecting,  &c.,  when 
not  in  use,  be  applied.  The  "two -fluid"  bichromates  are  more 
useful  than  the  "  single-fluid,"  but,  being  more  complicated, 
they  are  less  removed  from  the  Grove  and  Bunsen  patterns. 
If,  however,  little  work  is  required  of  them,  half  an  hour  or  so, 
occasionally,  a  supply  of  the  bottle  form  is  serviceable  if  they  are 
kept  clean,  and  free  from  the  crystals  that  are  apt  to  accumulate 
upon  the  working  parts.  If  it  be  desired  to  work  for  a  few  hours 
together,  and  to  get  the  best  form  of  current  possible  constant  for 
several  hours  together,  my  strong  advice  is,  when'  accumulators 
are  not  available,  to  select  a  Grove  or  Bunsen,  preferably 
the  former,  which  is  considerably  dearer  thaft  the  Bunsen,  but 
more  durable  if  properly  worked,  and  giving  a  stronger  supply 
of  the  electric  current.  It  consists  of  an  outer  cell  of  glazed 
earthenware,  in  which  fits  a  second,  smaller,  cell  of  porous  earthen- 
ware. A  piece  of  zinc,  bent  letter  U  shape,  is  placed  in  the  larger 
eeU,  with  the  other  cell  inside  it.  Within  the  latter  hangs  a  piece  of 
platinum  sheet.  Proper  fittings  are  supplied  for  attaching  wires  to 
lead  away  the  current  generated  in  these  cells.  They  are  put  in 
action  by  filling  the  outer  cell  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid  (about 


1 :  12  is  a  good  proportion),  and  the  inner  cell  with  strong  commer- 
cial nitric  acid.  This  battery  sh«uld  either  be  placed  in  the  opett 
air  or  in  a  fireplace  with  a  good  draught  up  the  chimney,  as,  after  it 
has  been  working  some  little  time,  it  gives  off  objectionable  fumes  of 
nitrous  acid,  offensive  to  the  senses  and  injurious  to  any  metal 
fittings  which  they  may  come  into  contact  with.  Lenses  and 
cameras  would  soon  be  injured  if  the  fumes  were  allowed  to  escape- 
in  a  studio,  for  instance.  It  is  an  important  point,  to  avoid  wasting 
the  zinc,  and  to  prevent  the  current  being  depreciated,  to  keep  tlte 
zincs  well  amalgamated  with  mercury.  Many  plans  are  recom- 
mended, but  the  simplest  I  think  will  be  the  one  I  adopt.  Some- 
bichloride  of  mercury  is  placed  in  a  cup,  and  a  mixture  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  water  (one  to  three)  poured  upon  it,  and  the  mercury 
salt,  say  one  to  ten  of  solution.  This  mixture  is  well  rubbed  over 
the  zinc  surfaces,  especially  at  the  inside  of  the  U,  with  a  piece  of 
stick  on  which  has  been  tied  a  piece  of  rag  or  cotton-wool.  The- 
zinc  will  then  be  covered  with  a  film  of  mercury,  the  advantage  of 
which  lies  in  the  fact  that,  when  the  battery  is  not  working,  there 
will  be  little  if  any  wasting  of  the  zinc  by  the  acid  acting  upon  it^ 
The  battery  is  working  when  the  wire  leading  from  the  zinc  is 
connected  (either  through  the  coil  or  otherwise)  with  that  from  the 
platinum.  When  several  cells  are  employed,  the  zinc  should  be- 
joined  to  the  platinum  and  that  to  the  next  zinc,  and  so  on,  the  two 
fluids  of  each  pair  forming  a  connecting  link  for  carrying  the  current, 
This  method  is  called  joining  the  cells  in  "  series,"  and  for  working  a 
coil  is  better  than  joining  all  the  zincs  to  one  leading  wire  and  all  the- 
platinums  to  another  ("  joining  in  parallel "). 

In  order  to  understand  electrical  references  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  positive  current  is  supposed  to  go  out  of  the  battery  by  the 
platinum  and  to  enter  it  again  through  the  zinc,  the  former  being 
termed  the  positive  pole  or  anode ;  the  latter,  the  negative  pole  or 
cathode. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  batteries,  I  should  impress  upon  the 
reader  the  desirability  of  most  carefully  cleaning  and  washing  all  the 
parts  when  putting  it  away.  The  acids  should  be  emptied  out,, 
(remembering  that  nitric  acid  (aqua  fortis^is  a  most  corrosive  fluid)' 
and  freely  diluted  with  water  when  running  them  into  the  sink. 
When  pouring  this  latter,  or,  indeed,  any  corrosive  fluid  from  one 
vessel  to  another,  very  great  care  should  be  taken  that  no  minute 
drops  are  allowed  to  splash  into  the  face,  a  very  little  will  suffice  to- 
blind  the  eye  if  spirted  in  it.  All  the  brasswork  should  be  well 
washed  and  dried,  as  the  screw  fittings  are  apt  to  corrode.  Messrs. 
Griffin  have  recently  supplied  me  with  a  set  of  groved  cells  in  which 
the  ordinary  binding  screw  for  binding  the  platinum  to  zinc  is 
replaced  by  a  brass  clip  worked  with  a  helical  spring  instead  of 
screw,  which  is  a  great  improvement  upon  the  usual  pattern. 

G.  Watmough  Webster,  F.C.S.,  F.R.P.S. 
(To  be  continued.) 


DIGRESSIONS. 
V. — The  Contention. 
It  is  the  inalienable  right  of  every  man  to  have  a  holiday  at  least; 
once  a  year  if  he  can  get  it,  and,  if  he  is  wise,  he  wUl  struggle  for 
it.     Then  let  him  beware  what  he  does  with  it,  it  is  too  precious  to- 
be  wasted. 

Some  say  the  best  way  to  take  a  holiday  is  to  get  right  away  out 
of  sight  and  sound  of  your  ordinary  occupation.  This  is  nonsense. 
I  know  it  from  practical  experience ;  I  have  tried  it  once  in  my  life 
and — "  never  again  for  me."  This  was  only  two  years  ago,  when  I 
went  on  a  cruise  in  lovely  waters,  and,  with  a  cruelty  that  made  me 
feel  bad,  left  my  camera  behind.  The  agony  of  some  moments  of 
that  voyage  was  intense.  Lovely  subjects  would  persist  in  arising 
and  deriding  the  man  who  left  his  camera  at  home.  It  felt  wicked 
to  feel  wild  that  everything  was  so  beautiful.  There  was  one  time  I 
remember  that  was  so  bewilderingly  enchanting,  that  I  could  not 
stand  it,  and  sneaked  down  below  until  it  had  passed. 

What  is  man  without  the  means  by  which  he  lives,  especially  if 
those  means  have  been  chosen  as  a  delight  as  well  as  a  living  ?  Ask 
a  landscape  painter  to  come  into  the  country  and  forget  his  art- 
The  proverbial  London  waiter  enjoys  big  half-holiday  much  better  if 
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he  employs  it  in  helping  a  friend,  or  taking  his  place,  and,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  scale,  I  have  heard  of  a  couple  of  millionaire  merchants 
stopping  in  the  middle  of  a  turnip  field  when  partridge-shooting,  to 
discuss  the  price  of  produce.  Even  a  golfer,  when  he  goes  for  a 
holiday,  takes  his  clubs  with  him,  and,  as  the  busines  in  life  of  every 
young  man  when  he  is  off  his  cycle  seems  to  be  golf,  he  certainly 
does  not  leave  shop  at  home. 

Having  exhaustively  proved  that  it  is  not  wise  to  leave  shop  at 
home,  the  next  thing  is  to  find  where  you  can  get  it  best.  Fortunately 
this  is  not  difficult  for  a  photographer  to  decide,  a  matter  which  is 
already  cut  and  dried  for  him.  It  is  now  becoming  one  of  the  best- 
known  facts  in  the  history  of  photography  that  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Convention,  wherever  it  is  held,  is  the  happiest  place  to 
enjoy  talking  shop  in  the  world ;  it  is  a  fairy-land  of  make-believe, 
and  is  not  only  harmless,  but  salutary.  We  Conventionists  do  some 
things  in  the  most  serious  and  solemn  manner,  as  though  we  were 
not  out  for  a  holiday.  We  have  an  exhibition,  so  that  we  can 
delightfully  abuse  each  other's  works,  just  as  if  we  were  in  Piccadilly 
or  Pall  Mall ;  we  read  solemn  papers  and  feel  good  ;  we  listen  and 
make-believe  we  are  scientific ;  we  dine — this  is  real — of  course,  we 
go  to  a  photographer  in  our  thousands  to  have  our  portraits  taken, 
like  all  good  people  ;  and,  of  course,  we  have  our  lantern  shows.  I 
am  not  sure  we  shall  be  safe  from  Rcintgen  rays,  although  I  don't  see 
how,  on  the  small  excuse  of  our  having  lent  the  electricians  a  prepared 
plate,  they  can  claim  sufl[icient  kindred  with  us  to  warrant  them  in 
disturbing  our  enjoyment.  There  are  other  matters  more  mysterious. 
After  all  is  over  for  the  day  and  everybody  has  retired,  I  have  heard 
it  whispered  that  there  are  heard  "  sounds  of  revelry  by  night," 
supposed  by  those  who  study  the  occult  to  be  the  echoes  of  past 
Conventions  which  are  loth  to  lose  touch  with  the  present.  On  the 
next  occasion  I  hear  that  I  shall  be  a  past  master,  and  allowed  to 
investigate  these  out-of-focus  noises,  that  I  hope  give  delight  but 
hurt  not ;  unfortunately,  however,  I  also  hear  that  the  initiated 
become  for  ever  dumb,  and  unable  to  communicate  what  they  know- 
But  little  of  this  is  really  real,  or  feels  so.  It  is  just  something  on 
which  to  hang  some  good  solid  enjoyment.  It  is  becoming  a  truism 
that  no  public  bodies  on  this  earih  are  able  to  manage  excursions  so 
well  as  the  Photographic  Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Wet 
or  dry,  sunshine  or  shower,  or  all  mixed,  nothing  seems  to  interfere. 
At  Shrewsbury  last  year  the  county  was  at  our  service.  The  M.P.'s, 
mayors,  town  councillors,  town  clerks,  and  clerks  of  the  peace  of 
all  the  towns,  turned  out  to  do  us  honour  and  promote  our  enjoy- 
ment. Perhaps  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  delicate  attentions  was 
the  inauguration  of  a  splendid  new  flag  made  for  the  occasion  on  one 
of  the  grandest  castles.  When,  however,  that  flag  was  lowered  to 
suit  a  picture  which  was  thought  of  more  importance  than  a  senti- 
ment, a  gloom  was  cast  over  the  town.  At  one  town,  we  did  not 
find  the  mayor  in  his  municipal  array  ready  to  meet  us,  it  was 
raining,  not  that  I  would  accuse  a  proud  Salopian  of  minding  rain ; 
somebody  had  blundered.  We  sent  for  his  Worship,  and  all  avail- 
able members  of  the  council  were  hastily  assembled.  We  lectured 
them  on  their  duties,  and  they  opened  their  Town  Hall  to  us,  brought 
out  all  their  treasures,  and  behaved  very  well  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Towns  welcomed  us  in  our  hundreds ;  M.P.'s  luncheoned  us, 
manufacturers  turned  out  their  warehouses,  decorated  them  and 
feasted  us  ;  private  families  tea'd  us  on  their  lawns,  but  we  were  so 
true  to  our  art  that  we  always  returned  to — "  papers  !  " 

How  comes  this  ?  It  is  not  always  easy  to  get  two  or  three  to 
gather  together  to  listen  to  a  paper.  The  reply  is  simple.  Because 
our  papers  do  not  frighten  us  ;  we  haven't  got  a  blackboard!  Nobody 
wsints  to  explain  too  much ;  we  have  no  bores.  There  is  always  a 
fear  that  in  every  assembly  of  men  there  may  be  one  who  won't 
leave  off  talking ;  this  kind  is  rare,  but  exists.  I  hope  I  shall  never 
come  across  one. 

We  must  not  forget  we  are  holiday  photographers,  and  would  be 
even  as  little  children  for  the  time,  and  treated  as  such.  Give  us  as 
much  information  as  may  be  good  for  us ;  let  it  be  digestible,  we 
don't  want  nightmares.  If  any  member  seems  inclined  to  go  too 
seriously  into  things,  to  ask  "  why  "  too  often  ;  to  suggest  "  another 
way  "  when  his  road  is  straight  before  him ;  it  would  perhaps  be  well 
to  feel  his  pulse,  or  look  at  his  tongue.     At  the  Convention  last 


year  there  were  no  invalids  of  the  kind,  all  were  in  perfect  health, 
everybody's  pulse  did  "  temperately  keep  time."  I  certainly  saw  oae 
model  of  a  shutter  come  out  of  a  pocket,  but  it  was  quietly  hushed 
up,  there  was  no  scandal. 

I  am  an  ofllcial  this  year,  so  I  must  be  careful  what  I  write  ;  but, 
I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  don't  think  anything  very 
definite  ever  comes  out  of  conferences.  Yet,  it  is  good  to  talk  things 
over.  There  is  often  more  effective  work  done  by  three  men  in  a 
corner  than  by  a  solemn  meeting,  and  the  Convention  affords  every 
facility  for  all  kinds  of  conferences,  from  a  conspiracy  of  two  to  a 
gathering  of  a  couple  of  hundreds.  There  are  plenty  of  good  sub- 
jects. Here  is  one,  for  example :  Do  any  of  us  know  what  phot>>- 
graphy  really  isP  We  often  hear  of  it,  and  some  remarkable 
definitions  have  been  given.  The  very  latest  is  by  one  I  know  to  be 
so  admirably  conscientious  that  I  am  sure  it  is  his  honest  opinion, 
and,  when  high  authorities  go  wrong,  it  is  time  means  were  taken  to 
put  them  right. 

In  an  article  in  a  contemporary,  no  less  an  authority  than  the 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  gives  his  notion 
of  what  photography  should  be.  Here  it  is :  "  Our  idea  of  progress 
as  photographers  is  to  perfect  our  existing  processes,  so  far  as  they 
may  be  of  value,  to  become,  individually,  more  skilled  in  them,  and 
to  find  new  principles  and  new  appliances  of  old  principles,  so  that 
new  processes  may  be  developed."  Then  he  throws  down  the  glove, 
and  says,  "  Probably  no  one  will  dispute  this."  Won't  they  ?  I 
dispute  it  altogether ;  if  I  were  a  vestryman  I  should  say  in  toto. 

'This  is  where  the  mischief  lies  in  experimental  chemists  mistaking 
themselves  for  photographers ;  an  honest  mistake,  I  admit,  which  has 
been  led  up  to  for  many  years,  still  a  mistake  which  is  the  father  of 
mischief.  A  still  higher  authority  than  the  one  I  have  quoted,  the 
present  (I  think)  President  of  the  same  society,  once  defined  photo- 
graphy as  "  painting  by  light."  It  may  be  presumptuous  for  me  to 
say  I  entirely  agree  with  so  high  an  authority,  but  I  do.  I  agree 
also  that  it  is  the  business  of  a  photographer,  as  it  is  that  of  every 
worker  in  every  art,  to  become  more  skilled  in  it,  although  there  is 
danger  in  painting  the  lily  and  gilding  refined  gold,  but  I  cannot  see 
what  perfecting  processes  has  to  do  with  using  them. 

A  workman  may  perfect  a  paint  he  could  not  use ;  it  is  using  pro- 
.  cesses  that  is  photography  ;  and  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  "  photo- 
grapher"— the  user — to  worry  around  after  those  elusive  "new 
principles,"  or  multiplying  new  principles,  or  resuscitating  old  ones 
that  have  been  decently  buried.  But  there  is  something  worse  that 
all  this  leads  to,  which  seems  to  be  the  delight  of  those  who 
erroneously  call  themselves  photographers,  but  never  photograph ;  I 
mean  that  Qhoul-like  proceeding  which  nearly  always  happens  on 
those  rare  occasions  when  anything  useful  is  brought  forward. 
Somebody  whose  chief  aim  in  life  seems  to  be  to  recollect  dead  pro- 
cesses remembers  that  the  new  child  had  reputed  grandparents,  and 
hunts  for  their  forgotten  remains;  finds  and  unearths  them,  and 
exaltingly  shouts,  "  Look  here  !  this  is  the  real  old  antique  process, 
the  young  'un's  an  impostor !"  I  don't  accuse  Mr.  Chapman  Jones, 
for  whom  I  have  much  respect,  and  if  he  will  come  to  the  Con- 
vention, where  all  would  be  delighted  to  see  him,  I  would  argue  the 
matter  with  him  for  half  an  excursion. 

In  the  Year-Book  five  years  ago,  I  suggested  that  professional 
photographers  should  take  advantage  of  the  Convention  to  meet 
together,  and,  by  way  of  promoting  trade,  see  what  they  could  do  to- 
wards ruling  the/oiAions,  and  teaching  the  easily  led  public  what  it 
should  buy.  I  am  delighted  to  find  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Professional  Photographers  to  throw  in  their 
lot  with  the  Convention  this  year,  or,  at  all  events,  take  their  annual 
holiday  at  the  same  time  and  place.  This  ought  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity [which  may  not — I  mean  which  I  hope  will — often  happen 
again,  for  a  large  number  of  photographers  to  hold  a  sort  of  con- 
ference within  a  conference,  and  doing  that  which  in  them  lies  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  profession  generally.  I  am  quite  aware 
that  many  deem  any  attempt  at  combination  quite  hopeless ;  much 
in  the  past  has  taken  place  to  help  them  to  form  that  opinion,  but 
let  us  try  if  we  cannot  "  alter  all  that."  We  are  altering  it.  Look 
at  the  Copyright  Union.  It  is  ao  vast  a  body  that  it  would  not  do 
to  invite  the  unanimous  members  to  Leeds  during  the  Convention, 
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th-re  may  not  be  room,  in  the  town,  but  I  hope  we  may  see  some  of 
the  leading  membiers. 

Of  course  it  does  not  come  withia  the  province  of  the  Convention 
to  take  part  in  any  conferences  on  the  business  of  the  profession  (it 
bviug  a  body  of  photographers  only,  without  distioctioa  of  kind  ; 
there  are  no  divisions,  nor  any  labols) ;  but  an  opportuuity  of  meeting 
oftea  aflEojfds  the  only  impetus  n;  ed<-.d. 

I  have  individually  a  strong  convictioa  that  the  old  photography, 
as  seen  in  show-caes  and  shop  windows,  is  still  on  the  wane,  and 
that  something  very  difierent,  and,  needless  to  say  much  better,  must 
folbw  ;  also  that  the  coming  evolution  will  be  a  ease  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittBSt.  To  help  photographers  to  think  over  this  matter  I 
intend  to  endeavour  to  collect  together  a  little  exhibition  of  modern 
photography,  to  shjw  those  who  have  not  seen  what  is  now  doing  in 
photography,  not  only  in  exhibition?,  but  in  some  professional 
establishtnents. 

The  photographic  memory  is  A\  irt  :  does  anybody  remember  as 
far  back  as  187»  ?  In  that  year  I  went  into  a  photographer's  to  see 
h  s  place,  and  found  he  had  abolisliel  his  "  nitrate  bath."  A  thing 
arouid  which,  for  many  years,  the  whole  photographic  world 
revolved,  but  now  unknown  to  the  photographer — although  I 
believe  it  is  still  used  for  "  process,"  and  on  the  beach  for  taking 
photograms  aod  low-class  sixpenny-worths.  The  other  day  I  asked 
ai  a  photogi'apher.<  for  soma  albumenised  paper,  and  was  told  that  be 
had  not  possessed  any,  or  any  shiny  paper  for  months.  Now,  the 
moral  is,  that  before  about  1879  portraiture  was  impossible  without  a 
nitrate  bith,  and  now  it  is  unknjwn,  and  that  albumenised  paper  is 
following.     I  th.nk  that  here  ar«  hints  of  what  \*  coming. 

Now,  I  don't  want  to  bore  photo^jraphars  into  joining  us ;  we  want 
only  the  joUiest  of  voluutaers  CJmpitible  with  a  fouudition  of 
earnestness;  but  I  ask  any  photo,{rapher,  hiwever  imaginative  he 
may  be,  what  better  programme  for  a  week's  holiday  he  can  suggest 
than  the  one  the  Council  has  issued,  for  a  five-shilling  subscription? 

What  can  the  matter  be  this  mmth?  I  don't  know  when  to  stop, 
hat  I  must  tell  you  this : — 

I  know  a  man  who  oice  was  not  doing  well  and  had  plenty  of 
time  for  a  holiday,  so  he  sold  his  watch  and  went  to  a  former  Con- 
vention. In  a  few  days  he  gained  more  real  practical  knowledge  than 
h.«  thought  existed  in  the  world  The  useless  theories  that  had  pre- 
vijusly  filled  him  were  exorcised  out  of  him.  The  day  before  return- 
ing home  he  was  found  on  a  seat  in  the  town  recreation  ground  in  a 
brooding  melancholy.  '■  What  is  the  matter,"  asked  his  friend.  "I 
will  go  home  to-morrow,"  said  he,  "  and  it  will  have  to  be  suicide  or 
dyuanite,  I  didn't  kniw  what  photography  was  before."  He  went 
horn,',  a  divinj  fury  fiUeJ  him;  he  destroyed  everything  in  his 
win  lows  and  reception  rojm;  started  fresh  on  new  lines,  and  now, 
instead  of  not  kaowiug  where  the  next  dinner  was  to  come  from,  he 
is  coBplainiug  about  ho  v  little  interest  he  can  get  for  his  invest- 
ments. Before  his  awakening,  he  never  read  a  photographic  journal, 
but  I  am  sure  he  will  road  this,  for  he  is  now  a  reformed  character, 
and  up  to  date. 

Bat  why  tell  you  anything  that  the  thoughtless  may  say  is 
romance,  when  the  thing  itself  is  good  enough  ?  I  expect  to  see 
everybody  and  his  wife  and  all  who  are  worth  seeing,  at  the  Con- 
vention at  Leeds  in  July,  and  give  this  very  previous  reminder  that 
they  may  have  time  to  prepare.  H.  P.  Robinson. 


BY  THE  WAY. 

The  lengthy  paper  by  Dr.  Baekeland  on  the  subject  of  the  possible 
permanence  of  silver  prints  does  not,  I  am  afraid,  add  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  we  should  work  in  order 
to  secure  that  consummation,  though  one  or  two  points"  are  raised 
which  appear  fairly  open  to  question.  For  instance,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  developed  images  are,  as  a  rule,  more  permalient  than  those 
produced  by  direct  printing  or  "  printing  out,"  and,  as  the  particles  of 
rtllvvr  forming  the  first-mentioned  are  coarser  than  in  the  latter  case, 
J!  i.-.  suggested  that  the  state  of  division  has  a  direct  influence  on 
p-rmanence.  Now,  although  in  the  case  of  silver  or  any  other  metal 
in  an  e'xtremely  fine  state  of  division  and  unprotected  by  any  other 
medium  or  substance  from  outside  influences,  the  more  minute 
pirticlfes  might  bj  expected  lo   succumb  to   such   influences^  more 


rapidly  than  the  larger,  when  the  silver  is  imbedded  in  a  pro- 
tective layer  of  albumen,  gelatine,  or  collodion,  the  case  is  different, 
and  provided  the  vehicle  is  thoroughly  freed  from  injurious  matter 
and  is  also  itself  of  a  stable  nature,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
more  fiuely  divided  particles  are  more  completly  protected  than  their 
larger  brethren.  Of  course,  if,  from  insufficient  washing,  injurious 
matter  remains  shut  up  in  the  film,  the  more  finely  divided  image 
may  be  expected  to  suffer  complete  destruction  more  rapidly  than 
the  coarser,  though  the  commencement  of  the  actioa  would,  perhaps, 
occur  as  soon  with  one  as  the  other.  But  this  does  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  comparative  permanence  of  properly  washed  prints. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  writer  is  of  opinion  that  equally 
permanent  proofs  may  be  obtained  with  any  of  the  vehicles  now  in 
general  use,  or,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  it  matters  little  whether  it 
is  g-latine,  albumen,  or  collodion,"  provided,  I  presume,  that  proper 
treatment  is  given  in  each  case.  But  it  is  also  interesting  to  find 
that,  other  thingo  being  equal,  and,  in  spite  of  the  claims  to  extra 
p-rmanence  put  forward  in  favour  of  collodio-chloride,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Baekeland,  its  chances  are  inferior  to  those  of  gelatine, 
owing  to  the  smaller  quantity  of  silver  it  is  possible  to  combme  with 
the  collodion.  His  reference,  however,  to  the  possible  decomposition 
of  the  collodion  film  itself  and  the  disengagement  of  nitrous  vapours 
will  not,  I  fancy,  do  much  to  alarm  those  who  have  had  any 
acquaintance  with  collodion  negatives,  for  these,  barring  the  fragility 
of  the  glass,  appear  to  be  amongst  the  most  permanent  of  photo- 
graphic products.  That  pyroxyline  itself  will — and  rapidly  too — 
give  off  nitrous  fumes  is  an  undoubted  fact,  but  that  it  does  so  after 
its  conversion  to  the  condition  of  a  dry  pellicle  I  very  much  doubt.  lu 
the  liquid  state  as  collodion  it  may,  no  doub;,  change  more  or  less; 
but,  if  the  solvents  are  pure,  not  much  danger  need  be  anticipated, 
and  I  doubt  if  c  j1  I odio- chloride  prints  will  give  much  trouble  if  the 
only  cause  of  their  fading  is  to  be  traced  to  the  decomposition  of  ihe 
pyroxyline. 

But  Dr.  Baekeland  does  not  explain  how  it  is  that,  in  spite  of  the 
apparently  ab:olutely  permanent  character  of  dry  gelatine  and  the 
equally  suspicious  reputation  of  albumen,  gelatine  chloride  prints 
do  not,  in  private  practice  at  least,  enjoy  the  repitation  for 
permanency  that  would  seem  to  be  due  to  them  as  compared  with 
albumen.  We  have  heard  a  very  great  deal  during  the  past  few 
years  of  the  vast  superiority  of  gelatine  papers  over  albumen,  and 
no\t  collodion  pap-rs  are  to  supplant  gelatine;  but  the  fact  remains 
that  albumen  paper  still  keeps  its  place,  and  probably  will  continue 
to  do  so — indeed,  not  a  few  who  have  taken  up  gelatine  have  had  to 
return  to  albumen.  It  is  certain  that,  with  an  equal  amount  of  care 
bestowed  upon  each,  albumen  prints  will  be  at  least  as  permanent  as 
gelatine,  and  that,  with  an  equal  amount  of  want  of  care,  far  more 
so.  Sj  far  as  these  two  vehicles  are  concerned,  it  may  be  said  that 
though  either  will  give  permanent  results  when  properly  trea'ed, 
gelatine  suffers  far  more  in  proportion,  from  carelessness,  than  does 
albumen. 

The  evergreen  subject  of  the  colour  of  negatives  and  its  effect  on 
printing  has  cropped  up  once  more,  and  been  discussed  in  all  serious- 
ness, as  if  the  actual  quality  of  thj  print  depended  upon  the  colour 
of  the  negative,  either  in  its  lights  or  shadows,  as  such.  That  pyro- 
developed  negatives,  exhibiting  a  certain  amount  of  slain,  give,  as  a 
rule,  better  prints  than  the  colourless  films  produced  by  other  de- 
velopers, seems  to  be  the  general  opinion ;  but  it  is  rather  a  question 
of  better  gradation  on  the  part  of  the  pyro  than  of  colour,  otherwise 
a  similar  result  would  be  obtained  by  staining  a  colourless  negative 
or  printing  it  through  a  tinted  glass.  Undoubtedly,  there  are  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  latter  treatment  becomes  most  useful, 
but  it  would  be  obviously  foolish,  because  yellow  glass  and  slow 
printing  suited  one  particular  negative,  to  submit  to  the  incon- 
venience in  all  cases.  That  pyro  still  remains  the  favourite  developer 
seems  to  be  indisputable,  but  that  it  owes  the  quality  of  its  results  to 
its  staining  powers  I  for  one  refuse  to  believe ;  and  I  think,  if  an 
equal  amount  of  study  were  given  to  some  of  the  newer  agents,  they 
would  be  found  to  give  equally  good  gradation  with  far  quicker 
printing  qualities.  A  quick-printing  negative  does  not  necessarily, 
mean  a  thin  one,  and,  per  contra,  a  slow  printer  does  necessarily 
yield  a  print  that  is  rich  in  silver  deposit.     That  quality  depends 
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entirely  on  the  gradation,  and  not  at  all  on  the  mere  density  of  the 
negative. 

Speaking  of  the  colour  of  the  negative  naturally  suggests  thoughts 
of  sulphite  of  soda,  and  this  again  reminds  me  of  a  recent  editorial 
allusion  to  an  "  amusing  reply  "  to  a  photographic  query  in  one  of 
the  evening  papers,  in  which  sulphate  of  soda  was  given  as  an  irgre- 
dient  of  this  develnp  r  instead  of  sulphite.  Without  for  one 
moment  supposing  that  the  use  of  that  chemical,  either  in  the 
"  reply  "  or  in  the  "  handbook  "  referred  to  in  last  week's  Jot7RNAL, 
was  anything  but  a  printer's  error,  I  would  point  out  that  the  em-  j 
ployment  of  that  salt  is  not,  after  all,  so  absurd  as  many  may  perhaps 
imagine.  That  it  possesses  the  same  properties  as  the  sulphite  as  a 
preservative  of  pvro  is,  of  course,  not  a  fact,  hut  it  has  its  own 
peculiar  characteristics,  which  may  render  it  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  developi-r  under  certain  conditions.  The  late  Herbert  B.  Berkeley 
first  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  sulphate  of  soda,  in  common  with 
many  other  apparently  neutral  salts,  acts  as  a  very  powerful  re- 
strainer,  and  is  capable,  in  a  measure,  of  replacing  bromide  in  the 
developer.  A  notable  instance  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  ferrous- 
oxalate  developer  made  by  mixing  solutions  of  oxalate  of  potash  and 
sulphate  of  iron,  in  which  sulphate  of  potash  is  formed  by  double 
decomposition.  This  mixture  can  be  used,  and  will  develop  with 
perfect  clearness,  without  further  addition  of  bromide  or  acid,  where 
the  solution  made  by  dissolving  oxalate  of  iron  in  oxalate  of  potash 
would  veil  the  image  badly.  Some  two  or  three  years  back  a  writer 
in  a  German  periodical  recommended  the  substitution  of  the  sulphate 
for  the  sulphite,  and  where  the  preservative  and  stain-preventing 
actions  of  the  latter  are  not  required  it  will  be  quite  as  useful ;  in 
fact,  perhaps  it  will  prove  to  be  identical  with  much  of  the  so-called 
sulphite  that  gets  into  use. 

When  a  member  of   a  photographic  society  gets  np  to  read  a 
paper,  it  is  usually  supposed  that  he  has  something   to   say,  and 
means  to  say  it  seriously,  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  decide  what  pro,)or- 
tion   of   the    It-cture    delivered    before    the    Moseley  and  District 
Society,   reported  last  week,  should  be  considered  as  serious,  and 
how  much  as  facetious.     That  "  hydrogen  is  no  bachelor,"  and  that 
sub-bromide  of  silver  is  "  a  weak  maid,"  are  probably  new  chemical 
facts,  stated  in  what  is  intended  to  be  a  "  funny  "  way.     But  when 
the   "no-bachelor"   hydrogen    joins    "the    (2NH3)   ammonia,    and 
makes  another  composition  of  ammonia  (2NII4),  which  subsequently 
reduces  the  weak  maid,  I  fancy  the  lecturer  must  have  lost  him- 
self amongst  his  similes.     What  2NII4  means,  and  how  it  acts  upon 
the  sub-bromide  of  silvt-r,  requires  some  furtht^r  explanation.     If  the 
lecturer  had  made  the  uxorious  hydrogen  go  directly  to  the  weak 
maid  without   the  intervention  of  any  matrimonial  agency  in  the 
shape  of  2NHj,  he  would  perhaps  have  been  nearer  the  mark;  but,  as 
it  is,  I  wonder  why,  to  borrow  the  title  of  his  discourse,  he  under- 
took to  explain  developments. 

I  should  not  again  have  referred  to  the  single-transfer  carbon 
dispute  had  it  not  been  for  M.  Demachy's  and  Mr.  Maskell's  letters, 
and  only  do  so  now  to  say  that  the  question  is  not  worth  further 
argument  on  the  lines  adopted.  I  simply  said,  and  say,  that  true 
and  proper  gradation  can  only  be  got  by  transfer,  i.e.,  by  develop- 
ment from  the  back.  If  the  gentlemen  named  hold  that  their 
pictures  satisfy  the  conditions,  well  and  good — they  are  their  own 
judges,  and  should  be  satisfied — My  acceptance  of  Mr.  Maskell's 
challenge  would  be  useless  on  my  part  or  any  one  else's,  as  I  don't 
think  Mr.  Maskell  would  be  satisfied  with  anybody  else's  decision 
but  his  own,  and  that  clearly  would  not  satisfy  anybody  else  who 
thought  differently.  Dogberry. 
♦ 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  WOEKEBS  AT  WORK.  4 
IV. — How  Messrs.  Beck  Make  a  "  Fbena." 
The  ontside  appearance  of  a  Frena  and  its  ingenious  method  0!  film 
changing  must  be  well  known  to  our  readers,  so  that  a  description  of  a 
visit  to  the  works,  in  which  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  entire 
operation,  and  of  having  the  various  operations  explained  to  us  by  Messrs. 
Beck  themselves,  is  sure  to  command  a  certain  amount  of  interest. 

The  "  Frena"  cameras  and  their  offshoot,  the  Frena  film-changing  box, 
are  the  positive  outcome  of  many  years'  design  and  experiment,  the 
negative  results  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  a  host  of  msdels  of  discarded 


appliances  and  a  cabinet  full  of  elaborate  drawings  and  workshop  sketches, 
which  were  the  first  thing  shown  to  us.  Mr.  Conrad  Beck  told  us  that,  in 
the  course  of  three  years'  experimental  work,  every  film-changing  prin- 
ciple then  known,  with  one  exception,  was  tried  before  the  Frena  was 
finally  adopted  and  made.  In  this  collection  too  are  to  be  seen  the 
earlier  drawings  of  the  Frena  itself,  and  here  a  word  or  two  may  be 
said  as  to  the  system  employed  in  the  factory. 

When  the  general  idea  of  an  instrument  baa  been  decided  upon,  its 
design  is  got  out  in  drawings,  in  which  every  dimension  is  carefully  indi- 
cated, and  from  these  drawings  a  model  is  made.  The  model  is  almost 
certain  to  suggest  various  alterations  and  additions  which  are  carried  ont 
upon  it,  and  then,  when  the  form  is  finally  settled,  fresh  drawings  are 
made  from  which  the  workshop  sketches  and  tracings  are  obtained.  All 
drawings  used  in  the  factory  have  the  dimensions  marked  upon  them,  not 
in  inches  and  fractions  as  is  usually  the  custom,  bnt  in  whole  numbers 
representing  hundredths  of  an  incli.  From  the  designs  obtained  in  this 
manner  gauges  and  templates  for  every  dimension  of  every  part  are  made, 
the  complete  set  of  templates  for  any  one  instrument  being  kept  together 
in  one  box,  a  list  of  them  entered  in  a  register  and  consecutive  nambers 
given  to  each  template,  which  numbers  are  marked  upon  the  drawing. 

At  Mes«rs.  Beck's  works  everything  is  regtUar  and  systematic,  machinery 
and  special  tools  being  used  wherever  possible.  By  doing  this,  by  making 
every  part  rigidly  to  gauge,  and  by  making  large  quantities  of  each  part 
at  a  time,  the  final  putting  together  is  largely  facilitated,  imd  all  the 
cameras  are  entirely  interchangeable.  Over  and  above  all  this  is  the  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  the  finished  article  which  is  thus  ensured ;  in  (act, 
Mr.  Beck  informed  us  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  the  Frena 
commercially  if  this  were  not  done  without  putting  in  a  cheap  lens. 

Leaving  the  drawing  office,  we  first  visited  the  wood-working  department. 
Here  the  timber  is  stored  for  some  time  before  being  cut  up,  after  which 
storage  is  finished  the  wood  is  roughly  planed  and  sawn  into  the  sizesre- 
quired,  the  date  of  purchase  and  of  cutting  being  stamped  on  each,  and 
the  cut  pieces,  separated  to  expose  them  as  much  as  possible  to  the  air, 
are  kept,  where  possible,  for  nine  months,  to  thoroughly  dry.  This  over, 
they  are  taken  in  hand  once  more,  and  planed  and  cut  until  they  are  all 
ready  to  go  together  to  form  the  camera  case.  Space  precludes  us  from 
describmg  the  various  forms  of  wood-working  machinery  employed,  but 
one  formidable  machine  was  pointed  out  in  which  a  row  of  knives, 
whirling  round  at  a  rate  of  two  miles  a  minute,  was  cutting  the  wood 
quickly  and  leaving  it  as  smooth  and  even  as  could  be  desired,  and 
sending  out  a  perfect  fountain  of  chips  in  so  doing. 

Lightness  and  strength  are  the  requisites  for  the  timber  used  in  hand- 
camera  making,  and  to  this  end  American  whitewood  is  exclusively  em- 
ployed in  the  Frena.  To  avoid  difficulties  in  the  tropics,  moreover,  no 
glue  is  used  in  putting  together. 

When  the  whole  of  the  vaiious  pieces  are  completed  (and  we  may 
mention  here  that  a  thousand  Frenas  are  put  in  hand  at  a  time)  the  wood- 
work is  fitted  together  and  the  leather  covering  put  on,  this  being  dona 
before  the  metal  work  is  attached  to  the  instrument.  The  leather  em- 
ployed is  imported  by  the  firm ;  it  consists  of  ox  bide,  and  has  a  pleasing 
and  distinctive  pattern. 

Having  seen  the  various  operations  required  to  carry  the  manufacture 
of  the  camera  thus  far,  we  had  our  attention  tamed  to  the  metal  work. 
Here,  again,  the  use  of  specially  designed  tools,  made  for  the  most  part  in 


the  factory  itself,  is  the  most  conspicuous  feature.  The  whole  of  the 
metal  parts  in  the  camera  are  made  from  sheet,  wire,  and  tube  metal, 
turned  and  stamped  to  the  form  required,  not  a  single  casting  being  used 
We  were  shown  a  glass  case  in  which  were  displayed  the  303  separate 
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pieces  of  which  each  Ko.  2  Frena  is  compoged,  exclusive  of  nails.  Of 
tbeae  303  pieces,  176  are  pins  of  more  or  less  special  design,  each  form  of 
which  is  made  from  brass  wire  by  means  of  a  special  tool.  The  evolution 
of  one  of  these  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  many  others,  and  is  seen  in  the 
accompanying  sketch.  The  wire  which  is  first  shown  is  submitted  to  fonr 
operations,  the  first  a  cutting  one,  the  remainder  stamp  it  until  it  reaches 


its  final  shape  in  No.  5,  No.  6  being  a  view  of  the  under  side  of  the  head  to 
show  the  shoulder,  the  shape  of  which  could  not  be  indicated  in  No.  5. 

The  mechanism  of  the  Frena  is  too  well  known  to  call  for  any  detailed 
description  here.  Its  chief  feature  is  that  it  carries  forty  flat  films  in  a 
pack,  which  are  changed  automatically  by  simply  turning  a  handle,  and 
has,  with  a  reUable  adjustable  shutter,  a  really  good  lens.  The  box 
which  carries  the  films,  in  the  first  cameras  issued,  was  made  of  a 
length  of  square  brass  tube,  but  has  now  been  both  simplified,  and  at  the 
same  time  is  made  more  economically,  by  stamping  out  of  sheet  metal. 

The  various  metal  parts,  like  the  woodwork,  are  made  in  hatches 
sufficient  for  a  thousand  cameras  at  a  time,  and  are  stored  all  ready  to  be 
put  together.  The  boxes  in  which  they  are  kept  in  their  respective 
pigeonholes  each  have  a  big  E  printed  on  one  end.  So  long  as  the  box 
is  in  use,  this  end  is  turned  next  the  wall,  so  that  the  E  is  not  visible  ;  but, 
when  empty,  the  box  is  turned  with  its  other  end  inwards,  so  that  the  E 
is  seen,  and  the  state  of  the  stock  of  any  particular  fitting  can  thus  be 
ascertained  at  a  glance.  The  actual  putting  together,  in  consequence  of 
each  part  being  accurately  made  to  gauge,  is  a  very  simple  affair,  the  ad- 
justment of  the  fixed  focus  lens  being  the  most  interesting  portion.  This 
adjustment  is  made  by  sliding  the  film-holder  in  the  framework  that 
carries  it  in  or  out  until  the  correct  position  is  ascertained,  when  it  is 
fixed  once  for  all  by  three  screws  on  each  side.  To  do  this,  the  camera  is 
clamped  securely  on  a  wooden  stand,  the  film-carrier  and  its  bearings  being 
attached  to  a  framework  carrying  an  eyepiece  magnifying  forty  times ;  this 
framework,  and  consequently  the  film-carrier,  can  be  moved  farther  into 
or  out  of  the  camera  case  carrying  the  lens  by  a  lever,  a  large  movement 
of  which  shifts  the  framework  but  slightly,  and  so  a  very  nice  adjustment 
is  possible.  With  this  magnifier,  using  as  an  image  on  illuminated 
grating  at  a  certain  distance  down  the  shop,  the  exact  relative  position 
for  the  lens  and  sensitive  surface  is  ascertained,  and  before  the  camera  is 
released  from  the  apparatus  this  position  is  ensured  pnoe  for  all  by  the 
screwing  up  of  the  three  screws  on  each  side  already  referred  to. 

The  camera,  having  been  put  together,  has  to  be  tested,  which  is  done 
in  a  particularly  thorough  manner.  No  camera  is  allowed  to  leave  the 
works  until,  in  addition  to  a  photograph  being  taken  with  it,  every  part 
has  been  distinctly  examined  and  certified  to  be  in  the  right  condition. 
To  ensure  this,  the  tester  has  to  fill  in  a  form  giving  the  number  of  the 
camera,  date  of  testing,  and  signature  of  the  person  carrying  it  out,  which 
form  has  to  be  marked  for  each  particular  examined.  As  an  example  of 
the  exhaustiveness  of  this  test,  we  cannot  do  better  than  reproduce  that 
part  of  the  test  sheet  which  refers  to  the  film-holder  only,  the  other  fittings, 
the  shutter  and  the  camera  generally,  being  dealt  with  in  a  similar  manner. 


HOLDEB. 


The  bUnd  tight     

,,        „     properly  fastened 

Swing  back  easy 

Gravity  latch  acts 

Holder  correct  size  

„      square       

„      vertical     

,,      pins  correct  length 

„      fits  between  sides 

.,      burrs  removed  from  inside 
r>>  ssure  board  and  spring  flat  ... 

SUJers  travel  full  extent 

liiiiioator  correct 

Handle  parallel  with  top  of  case 

.,,       level  sound  ...  ' 

',.       easy  with  forty  fllma    ... 
Forty  films  paslsed  through 


It  is  only  when  the  camera  has  thus  been  tested  in  every  particular, 
and  a  photograph  taken  with  it,  that  it  is  ready  for  the  market,  and  the 
negative  and  record  of  the  test  is  filed. 

So  far,  we  have  seen  the  wood  and  metal  work  made ;  one  of  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  the  firm's  manufacture  has  still  to  be  seen,  we  refer 
to  the  lens-grinding  shop,  which  we  were  next  shown,  giving  a  glance  by 
the  way  at  the  ten-horse  gas  engine,  which  is  the  motive  power  of  the 
factory,  and  a  shed  in  which  the  operations  are  carried  out  which  impart 
that  fine  dead  black  to  the  brasswork  which  renders  it  so  attractive  and 
at  the  same  time  reduces  awkward  reflections  to  a  minimum.  We  cannot 
also  do  more  than  allude  to  that  part  of  the  works  devoted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  other  optical  instruments,  since  the  interest  of  this  article 
centres  round  Frenas. 

In  the  lens-grinding  department  are  to  be  seen  lenses  in  all  stages, 
from  the  rough  slab  of  glass  as  it  comes  from  the  glass  works  to  the 
finished  and  mounted  objectives,  which  latter  range  in  size  from  parts  of 
microscopic  objectives  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  telescope  lenses 
several  inches  in  diameter.  Our  appreciation  of  the  rough-looking  slabs 
of  glass  is  much  increased  when  we  hear  that  their  price  ranges  up  to  as 
much  as  2s.  8d.  per  ounce ;  much  of  the  glass  employed,  particularly 
the  more  expensive  varieties,  has  to  be  obtained  from  the  Jena 
factory.  The  operations  of  manufacture  consist  of  a  rough  grinding  to 
approximately  the  shape  required;  in  some  cases  the  glass  itself  is 
supplied  moulded  to  the  form  required,  and,  this  first  operation]  avoided, 
the  roughly  shaped,  however  obtained,  is  then  gradually  carried  finer  and 
finer  until  the  lens  is  ready  for  poUshing. 

It  seems  of  the  simplest  possible  nature,  but  we  are  told  that  it 
requires  years  and  years  of  practice  before  a  man  acquires  that  deUcacy 
of  touch  or  knack  by  means  of  which  the  grinding  tool  curved  to  the  form 
required  is  kept  moving  irregularly  over  the  face  of  the  work,  so  that  the 
pressure  is  even  over  the  entire  surface  and  the  curve  desired  is  obtained. 
Machine  work  here  is  out  of  the  question,  human  skill  being  the  only 
means  by  which  each  lens  can  be  satisfactorily  made.  In  tlus  depart- 
ment the  Frena  lens,  which  we  learn  is  by  far  the  largest  item 
in  their  cost,  and  the  Frena  "  magnifiers "  or  supplementary  lenses, 
are  made  and  tested,  the  latter  operation  being  carried  out  so  com- 
pletely that  no  less  than  eleven  tests  are  made  of  each  lens  before  it  leaves 
the  department  to  be  inserted  in  the  camera. 

More,  a  great  deal  more,  could  be  said  about  the  many  interesting 
operations  which  are  carried  on  at  Messrs.  Beck's  factory.  Exigencies  of 
space  have  compelled  us  to  pass  over  the  Frena  film-carriers,  telescopes, 
microscopes,  and  many  other  instruments  which  are  made  here.  In  fact, 
the  two  or  three  hours  spent  by  us,  here  could  easily  have  been  extended 
to  four  or  five  times  that  length  without  exhausting  the  sights  which 
appeal  to  and  interest  photographers.  We  are  compelled,  however,  to 
omit  the  description  of  much  even  of  what  we  did  see  in  that  time,  and 
to  strictly  limit  this  article.  We  can  only  conclude  by  recording  our 
obligations  to  Mr.  Conrad  Beck,  Mr.  William  Beck,  and  Mr.  Horace  Beck, 
for  the  trouble  to  which  they  put  themselves  to  enable  us  to  lay  before 
our  readers  some  account  of  how  they  "  make  a  Frena." 


ASTIGMATISM  AND  A  NEW  «  STIGMATIC  "  LENS." 

In  the  first  place,  the  simplest  form  of  a  stigmatic  lens  consists  of  a 
glass  plate  with  parallel  plane  sides.  Since,  however,  such  a  lens 
has  an  infinite  focal  length,  we  must  modify  this  lens  in  such  a  way 
as  to  obtain  a  positive  focus  without  altering  the  astigmatic 
constant.     There  are  three  principal  methods  to  proceed  by  (fig.  4). 

(1.)  Let  us  divide  the  glass  plate  into  two  lenses  by  means  of  a 
curved  surface  and  then  separate  these  lenses.  In  all  oases,  by  so 
separating  the  lenses,  we  shall  at  once  obtain  a  positive  focus, 
depending  on  the  amount  of  the  separation.  This  separation,  as  we 
have  seen,  has  no  e£Fect  on  the  astigmatic  constant,  and  thus  our 
first  method  consists  in  the  use  of  strong  positive  and  negative  lenses 
separated  by  considerable  intervals. 

(2.)  Let  us  suppose  the  surfaces  of  the  plate  to  be,  instead  of 
plane,  equally  curved.  In  this  case  also  we  shall  obtain  a  positive 
focus  dependmg  on  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  with,  at  the  same 
time,  zero  astigmatic  constant.  More  generally  if  we  have  two 
meniscus  lenses  with  equal  external  curvatures,  but  one  thick  and 
the  other  thin,  the  astigmatic  constants  of  the  two  will  be  the  same, 
but  the  thicker  lens  wiU  have  the  shorter  focus,  and  consequently  the 
thick  meniscus  has  smaller  astigmatic  constant  proportionally  to  its 
focal  length.  Our  second  method  is,  therefore,  the  employment  of 
thick  meniscus  lenses.    This  method,  in  reality,  closely  resembles 

*  Continued  from  page  264. 
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the  first ;  there  we  have  convereing  and  diverging  lenses,  separated 
"by  a  considerable  interval,  and  nere  converging  and  diverging  sur- 
faces separated  by  an  interval. 

(3.)  If  we  make  up  our  glass  plate  of  a  crown-shaped  lens  othigh 
refractive  index,  and  a  flint-shaped  lens  of  low  refractive  index,  we 
shall  also  be  able  to  obtain  a  positive  focus  with  zero  astigmatic 
constant.    On  account  of  the  difierent  factors  by  which,  as  I  have 


Fig. 4. 

said,  the  thicknesses  of  lenses  of  glass  of  difierent  refractive  indices 
must  be  multiplied,  it  will  be  found  that  this  form  of  lens  must  be 
actually  thinner  in  the  centre  than  at  the  edge  to  give  zero 
astigmatic  constant,  though  at  the  same  time  it  wul  give  a  positive 
focus.  On  the  other  hand,  with  a  (thin)  lens  made  up  of  a  crown- 
shaped  lens  of  low,  and  flint-shaped  lens  of  high,  refractive  index,  to 
^et  zero  astigmatic  constant,  the  thickness  in  centre  will  be  slightly 
greater  than  at  the  edge,  but  at  the  same  time  the  focus  will  be 
negative. 

It  wLU  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  discuss  some  lenses  which  exhibit 
these  types  of  correction.  With  respect  to  our  first  principle,  the  old 
triplets  of  Dallmeyer  were  an  example  of  its  partial  employment, 
and  these  lenses  are  still  well  known  for  their  flatness  of  field. 
Lately  we  have,  of  course,  had  a  lens  in  which  this  principle  has 
teen  more  fully  carried  out.  There  is  also  a  very  old  instance  in 
which  this  principle  was  very  fully  employed,  of  which  I  shall  give 
you  a  detailed  description,  as  I  believe  it  is  not  very  well  known.  A 
year  or  two  ago,  while  looking  over  some  old  photographic  papers, 
I  came  across  some  old  experiments  of  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth,  then 
Astronomer-Royal  for  Scotland.  Piazzi  Smyth  wanted  a  lens 
working  at  f-Z  with  a  flat  field  free  from  astigmatism.  He  found,  as 
we  all  know,  that  by  shortening  the  tube  of  his  portrait  lens  he  could 
get  rid  of  the  astigmatism,  though  at  the  same  time  introducing  a 
great  deal  of  curvature  of  field.    He  then  cast  about  for  some  means 


the  reasoning  by  which  he  arrived  at  this  construction  is  interesting, 
I  shall  here  give  it.  These  experiments  were  carried  out  in  the  old 
collodion  days,  and,  since  Piazzi  Smyth  was  exposing  his  sensitive 
plate  while  actually  in  the  bath,  he  had  to  put  a  glass  plate  in  front 
of  the  plate  to  prevent  the  liquid  from  spilling.  Finding  that  this 
plate  had  the  efiect  of  slightly  lengthening  the  focus  of  his  portrait 
lens,  and  the  more  so  the  thicker  it  was,  he  at  once  argued  that  if  he 
used  a  plate  of  varying  thickness,  in  fact  one  that 
was  thicker  at  the  edge  than  in  the  centre,  he  should 
be  able  to  lengthen  out  the  marginal  ravs,  and  so 
obtain  a  flat  field  without  astigmatism.  You  will  at 
once  see  that  this  is  merely  an  application  of  my 
first  principle ;  we  have  here  a  strong  negative  lens 
as  far  removed  from  the  positive  lenses  as  possible, 
and,  further,  the  proper  curvature  of  the  "corrector" 
lens  can  be  at  once  determined  by  the  fact  that  it 
must  be  as  much  thicker  at  the  edge  than  at  the 
centre  as  the  lenses  of  the  portrait  are  thicker  in  the 
centre  than  at  the  edge.  I  have  here  a  portrait 
lens  with  a  properly  curved  field  and  its  corrector 
lens  by  which  I  can  at  once  show  the  feasibility  of 
this  plan. 

fiy  drawing  a  figure  showing  the  path  of  the  rays 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  this  flattening  efiect  takes  place 
(fig.  5).  The  curvature  of  the  deep  side  of  the 
corrector  lens  must  be  about  three  times  the  curva- 
ture of  the  field,  consequently  the  marginal  rays 
meet  the  surface  of  the  corrector  lenses  sooner  than 
the  central  rays,  and  are  thus  more  lengthened  than 
the  central  ones  ;  thus,  in  previous  figure,  fi  being 
refractive  index  and  /■  radius  of  curvature  of  curved  face  of  corrector 
lens- — 
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■of  getting  rid  of  this  curvature  of  field  without  introducing 
astigmatism.  He  found  that  he  was  able  to  do  this  by  placing  a 
strong  negative  lens  just  in  front  of  his  sensitive  plate,  and,  since 


The  thick  aplanats  of  Steinheil  (and  the  similar  lens  known  as 
the  portable  symmetrical  of  Ross)  also  the  Steinheil  antiplanats  and 
the  Zeiss  and  Goerz  anastigmats  really  come  under  the  second  type 
of  correction. 

Under  the  third  type  of  correction  we  have  the  anastigmat  of 
Hartnack,  and  the  "  C jncentrio "  of  Ross.  As  before  pointed  out, 
lenses  of  this  type  have  to  be  actually  thinner  at  the  centre  than  at 
the  edge.  The  Zeiss  and  Goerz  anastigmats,  properly  speaking,  do 
not  come  under  the  third  head  at  all,  for,  though  they  contain 
crown  lenses  of  light  refractive  index,  they  also  contam  crown 
lenses  of  low  refractive  index,  the  two  nearly  neutralising  one 
another. 

Having  thus  dealt  with  the  question  of  astigmatism,  it  now 
remains  to  take  account  of  spherical  aberrations,  or  the  aberrations 
which  show  themselves  when  we  are  dealing  with  pencils  of  finite 
size.  For  the  reasons  I  have  already  set  forth,  I  shall  now  consider 
only  rays  of  pencil  which  lie  in  the  primary  plane,  i.e.,  the  plane  con- 
taining the  radiant  point  and  the  axis  of  the  system. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  really  two  conditions  for  complete 
aplanatism  for  an  optical  system,  and  not  one,  as  is  usually  stated, 
though  only  one  of  these  appears  for  large  pencils,  whose  radiant 
point  is  on  the  axis  of  the  system — the  form  of  spherical  aberration 
in  primary  plane,  which  only  appears  for  large  pencils  whose  radiant 
point  is  not  on  the  axis  of  the  system,  giving  rise  to  the  effects 
usually  known  as  "  coma." 

Referring  to  our  former  figure,  we  see  that,  in  the  large  pencil 
from  P  incident  on  the  system,  the  refraction  of  the  two  halves  of 
the  pencil  separated  by  the  principal  ray  is  exactly  the  same,  and 
consequently  only  one  condition  for  aplanatism  arises,  whereas  in 
the  large  pencil  from  Q  the  refraction  of  the  two  halves  of  the 
pencil  is  dissimilar,  and  consequently  we  obtain  two  terms  (which 
have  each  to  be  made  zero  for  aplanatism)  in  the  spherical  aberration 
of  such  an  eccentrical  pencil.  Further,  if  all  the  rays  from  an  extra 
axial  radiant  point  Q  (in  primary  plane)  after    refraction   pass 
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through  one  point,  Q,',  it  is  evident  that  the  primary  curvature  of 
the  system  is  independent  of  the  position  of  the  small  stop,  R.  The 
converse  of  this  is  also  true,  i.e.,  if  we  investigate  the  condition  that 
the  primary  curvature  shall  be  independent  of  the  position  of  the 
stop,  we  obtain  two  conditions  vthich  are  in  fact  the  conditions  for 
freedom  from  (what  are  usually  termed)  spherical  aberration  and 
coma.  But,  since  there  is  also  the  question  of  distortion  to  be  con- 
sidered, I  prefer  to  attack  this  question  in  a  different  sort  of  way. 
On  account  of  spherical  aberration  and  curvature  of  field,  the  dis- 
tortion of  the  general  optical  system  depends  in  general  on  the  posi- 
tion of  the  small  stop,  thus  (fig.  6). 

As  in  our  former  figure,  let  P'Q'  be  the  conjugate  plane  of  PQ. 
Let  QR  be  a  ray  from  a  point  Q  on  the  object,  passing  through  a 
small  stop  at  R,  suppose  this  ray  after  refraction  meets  the  conjugate 
plane  at  Q';  let  N,  Nj  be  the  firs-t  and  second  "nodal"  poiiits  of  the 
system  ;  draw  NjQ"  parallel  to  NjQ  meeting  the  conjugate  plane  in 
Q''.  Now,  distortion  consists  in  change  of  scaW  in  different  parts  of 
the  image.  According  to  the  Gauss  theory  the  scale  of  image: 
object  for  parts  of  image  near  to  axis  is  P'Nj :  N,P  or  P'Q'^ :  PQ. 
Now,  the  point  on  the  image  corresponding  to  Q  is  plainly  Q'. 
Hence,  we  may  take  Q'Q''  as  a  measure  of  the  distortion  with  a 
small  stop  at  R.  An  expression  in  perfectly  geneial  terms  can  be 
obtained  for  this  quaLtity,  Q'Q",  and  we  shall  find  that,  if  this 
quantity  is  to  vanish  for  all  positions  to  the  stop  R,  that  we  must 
satisfy  four  conditions  amorgst  the  constants  of  the  optical  system. 
Two  of  these  conditions  are  the  same  as  those  already  mentioned  for 
freedom  frtm  spherical  aberration  and  coma,  a  third  is  necessary 
that  the  curvature  in  primary  plane  thould  vanish,  if  these  three 
conditions  are  satisfied,  the  distortion  is  constant  for  all  pos-itions  of 
the  stop,  R,  arid  a  further  condition  must  therefore  be  satisfied  if  this 
constant  value  of  the  distortion  is  to  be  zero.  There  is  ako  the 
condition  that  the  astigmatic  constant  shall  vanish,  and  three  condi- 
tions for  complete  achromatism,  in  all  eight  conditions  to  be  satisfied 
by  an  optical  system  free  from  all  spherical  and  chromatic  aberra- 
tions, curvature  of  field,  astigmatism  and  distortion.     The  conditions 


(2)  The  refractive  indices  of  the  cemented  lenses    forming   the 
front  combination  are  all  high,  and  nearly  equal.     The  back  com- 


for  achromatism  are,  as  a  rule,  easily  satisfied  on  account  of  the 
variety  of  glass  with  same  refractive  indices  and  different  dispersions 
now  at  the  disposal  of  opticians.  My  method,  then,  of  constructing 
such  optical  systems  is  to  write  down  the  above  conditions  in  general 
terms,  and  treat  them  as  equations  for  determining  the  curves,  and 
thicknesses,  and  separations  of  the  lenses  of  the  system. 

The  first  lens  that  1  have  worked  out  by  these  principles  is  here 
figured.  It  resembles  in  general  form  the  type  of  portrait  lens 
introduced  by  the  late  J.  H.  Dallmeyer  in  1866.  The  chief  points  of 
difference  are : —  !Ptl      ~  """'•j 

(1)  That  the  back  combination  is  a  weak  negative  Jens  instead  of  a 
positive  lens. 


bination  is  formed  of  crown-shaped  lenses  of  high  refractive  index 
and  flint-shaped  lenses  of  low  refractive  index. 
(3)  The  front  lens  is  an  unusually  deep  meniscus. 

H.  L.  Aldis,  B.A. 


THE  TONING  OF  BROMIDE  PRINTS. 

A  MixoR  department  of  practice,  which  may  be  safely  left  for 
attention  when  days  are  dull  and  clients  few,  is  the  resuscitatioit 
and  rejuvenation  of  faulty  bromide  proofs. 

In  exposing  and  developing  a  dozen  or  so  of  bromides,  it  is  very 
rarely  indeed  that  a  percentage  of  more  than  eight  out  of  twelve 
turn  out  really  good  and  fit  without  further  treatment.  If,  however, 
we  thoroughly  fix,  wash,  and  dry  the  remainder — treat  them,  in  fact,, 
as  if  they  were  just  as  perfect  as  the  others— we  shall  often  find  it 
worth  our  while  at  some  leisure  time  to  devote  a  few 
minutes  to  them,  for  it  often  happens  that  out  of  this  lot 
of  faulty  wasters  we  can  get  one  or  more  prints  which 
really  may  surpass  the  first  and  selected  prints  in  tone 
and  brilliance.  In  other  words,  the  ugly  duckling  may 
develop  into  a  swan  of  wonderful  plumage. 

It  is  never  too  late  to  mend  a  poorish  bromide  provided 
it  has  been  T^TO^erXy  fixed  and  washed. 

I  lately  found,  in  a  most  unexpected  place,  a  roll  of 
bromide  prints,  15  x  12,  which,  I  should  think,  were  at  least 
seven  years  old — wasters  presumably,  and  yet  had  evidently 
been  stored  away  carefully,  in  the  hope  of  a  time  coming 
when  something  could  be  done  with  them.  They  were  a 
find  in  their  way,  being  the  sole  remaining  prints  of  a  medal 
negative  which  had  some  time  ago  gone  over  to  the 
majority. 

The  prints  were  badly  stained  (iridescent  stains),  inclined' 
to  be  mouldy,  had  some  symptoms  of  light  fog,  but  were 
fully  developed  — had  been  developed  with  ferrous  oxalate 
— and  were  of  a  greenish  tinge  far  from  pleasing. 

A  glance  through  the  Jouhnal  in  search  of  information' 
bearing  upon  the  subject  was,  of  course,  useful,  inasmuch 
as  a  variety  of  formulae  was  very  quickly  discovered. 

It  is  clear  that  nothing  can  be  done  of  any  value  if  the 
fixing  of  the  print  has  been  imperfect,  or  if  the  washing 
has  not  resulted  in  a  complete  elimination  of  salts.  Th& 
first  thing  to  be  done  was,  in  the  absence  of  any  confidence 
in  what  had  gone  before,  to  once  more  fix  these  prints  and 
wash  them.  This  was  done,  auct  they  were  ready,  after 
drying,  for  further  treatment. 

To  tone  or  intensify — for  that  is  usually  what  it  amounts 
to — is  never  to  be  done  in  the  absence  of  a  really  effective 
clearing  bath.  The  surface  of  a  bromide  print — or  any 
other  film  for  that  matter — is  never  in  a  good  condition  for 
this  operation,  unless  it  has  a  mild,  but  effective,  sort  of  •'  shampoo 
process,"  which  leaves  it  in  the  best  possible  condition  to  receive 
the  action  of  the  toning  salts. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  stains  and  fog,  Howard  Farmer's 
reducer  was  instantly  judged  to  be  the  best  "clearing"  agent  for 
this  purpose.  For  my  own  part,  I  very  rarely  intensify  without 
first  submitting  the  film  to  the  action  of  this  excellent  bath,  and  in 
the  present  case  the  prints  were,  as  may  be  expected,  greatly  im- 
proved. The  iridescent  stains  cleared  off,  the  light  fog  dispersed ; 
but  in  one  case,  that  of  a  print  not  so  fully  developed  out  as  the 
others,  it  was  cleared  at  the  expense  of  the  high  lights,  which  then 
had  rather  a  chalky  appearance.     A  second  washing  followed,  using. 
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gentle  friotion  with  wet  wool  at  interval*,  to  completely  clean  the 
surface. 

Three  toning  baths  wore  used :— Firstly,  the  alum  and  hypo 
bath  of  the  Eastman  Oompany.  Their  formula  is  as  follows : 
Sodium  hypisulphite,  ten  ounces;  dissolve  in  three  and  a  half  pints 
of  boiling  water,  then  add  graduiiUy  one  ounce  of  powdered  alum. 
This  bath  was  made  and  kept  some  days  before  use.  It  was  then 
warmed  to  100°,  and  two  prints  immersed  therein.  They  took 
quite  thirty-five  minutes  to  tone,  and  were  distinctly  the  better  for 
,  the  treatment.  There  was  rather  more  reduction  of  density  with 
this  bath  than  I  expected  ;  but,  as  the  prints  were  quite  over-dense 
to  start  with,  they  were  all  right  in  the  end.  The  prints  were 
placed  after  toning  in  a  simple  solution  of  alum  (three-quarters  of 
an  ounce  to  the  pint  of  water),  then  washed  and  dried. 

The  second  lot  were  toned  with  uranium,  e.g. : — 

Mix  freshly — 

j  Red  prussiate  of  potassium  4  grains. 

(  Water 4  ounces. 

!  Glacial  acetic  acid loO  minims. 

Water 4  ounces. 

Uranium  nitrate 4  grains. 

The  prints  were  not  immersed  in  the  above,  but,  having  been 
wetted  thoroughly  and  attached,  face  up,  to  a  piece  of  plate  glass, 
the  solution  was  applied  by  means  of  cotton-wool,  the  whole  of  the 
face  being  well  and  carefully  attended  to.  Toning  proceeded  so 
slowly  with  this  bath  that  I  added  a  few  drops  of  ordinary  "mer- 
curial intensifier"  (the  usual  five  per  cent,  solution),  and  got,  in  a 
few  minutes,  a  very  nice  dark  oak  tone,  which  admirably  suited  the 
subject.  By  surface  toning,  the  risk  of  staining,  degradation  of  the 
whites,  &c.,  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  washing,  though 
thorough,  need  not  be  prolonged. 

The  best  results  were,  I  think,  got  by  means  of  the  method  sug- 
gested, I  believe,  by  Mr.  Chapman  Jones,  viz.,  bleaching  with 
mercury  and  redeveloping.  For  th'S  purpose,  a  fresh  bath  of  mercury 
bichloride  was  made,  one  part  in  forty  of  water.  Bleaching  in  this 
diluted  bath  proceeds  slowly,  steadily,  and  evenly.  Thorough  wash- 
ing follows.  This  is  once  more  essential,  otherwise  development  will 
be  local  and  patchy.  Redevelopment  is  effected  with  eikonogen, 
am'dol,  hydroquinone,  or  ferrous  oxalate,  but  the  solution  must  be 
moderately  weak,  the  chloride  image  beinjf  very  easily  reduced.  On 
the  whole,  the  results  were  better  with  this  method,  but  merely  on 
accidental  grounds.  The  few  small,  mouldy  patches  showed  up  less 
with  this  operation  than  with  either  of  the  others,  and  these,  after 
mounting,  were  more  easily  obliterated  with  the  pencil.  The 
op.Tations  of  redevelopment,  &c.,  may  be  carried  out  in  daylight. 
The  prints  are  to  be  washed  and  dried 

It  is  quite  clear  to  me,  as  the  result  of  these  few  trials,  that,  with 
a  little  more  care,  a  much  higher  percentage  of  successes  in  bromide 
printing  would  result.  Let  the  prints  be  made  the  best  of  at  the 
time,  then  thoroughly  fix,  wash,  and  dry  the  lot ;  but  do  not  reject, 
without  a  trial  and  due  consideration,  those  which  may  be  below 
the  mark,  for  something  may  be  made  of  them.  J.  Pike. 

—^ : — 

PHOTOGKA.PHY  WITHTHE  BICHROMATE  SALTS. 
Tne  third  of  the  series  of  lectures  upon  this  subject,  organized  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Affiliation  of  Photographic  Societies,  was  delivered  on 
April  24,  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Dcbeuham,  the  snbject  on  this  occasion 
beiag  CoUutype.  Tuere  was  a  larger  attendance  than  at  the  previous 
lectures,  about  fifty  persons  being  present.  Hnving  sketched  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  process  depends,  Mr.  Debenham  gave  a  demon- 
stration of  the  same,  entering  very  fuliy  into  the  minulia  of  Albert's 
method,  from  the  cLaning  and  grinding  of  the  glass  plate  to  the  pulling 
of  proofs  in  the  press.  The  formnla  recommended  for  the  first  coating, 
to  secure  the  adtiesion  of  the  sensitive  film  to  the  printing  surface,  was 
as  follows :  — 

Water-glass  (silicate  of  soda)    1  ounce  by  measure. 

Beer  15  ounces  ,, 

Cauitii:  soda    30  grains. 

The  caustic  soda  was  not  always  used,  but  was  desirable  if  the  beer 
was  in  the  least  degree  sour;  ordinary  "four-ale"  was  frequently  used, 
bat  Pilsener  beer  was  to  be  depended  upon  for  the  pirpose.  The  solu- 
tion required  repeated  filtration,  and  every  precaution  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  bubbles  or  froth.  The  second,  or  sensitive, 
coating  was  made  by  swelling  an  ounce  of  middle-hard  gelatine  in 
water,  straining  off  the  water,  adding  2  ounces  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  the  bichromates  of  ammonia  and  potash,  1  drachm  of  ammonia, 
and  a  little  chrome  alum  (the  latter  fulfilling  the  double  purpose  of 
hardening  the  gelatine  and  forming  a  grain),  and  making  up  the  whole 
to  12  ounces.  Ttie  plate  having  been  coated  was  placed  in  the  drying 
oven  to  dry,  the  proper  temperature  being  120°  to  130°.     The  lecturer 


then  referred  to  the  preparation  of  the  negative  for  printing,  the  ex- 
posure and  subsequent  washing  out  of  the  soluble  salts,  and  proceedid 
to  explain  the  details  of  the  printing  in  the  prese.  Tliere  were,  he  said, 
two  or  three  methods  of  printing,  one  being  simply  to  damp  the  plate, 
as  a  lithographic  stone  is  damped,  dabbing  the  surface  until  no  shining 
spots  of  water  remained,  and  then  to  bcKin  to  ink.  Tfie  nsnal  method, 
however,  was  to  pour  on  the  film  a  so-called  etching  solution,  which  was 
allowed  to  act  for  a  few  minutes,  and  which  coniiiited  of  glycerine,  5 
ounces ;  water,  .3  ounces ;  and  salt,  1  drachm.  White  spots  on  the 
collotype  plate  might  be  remedied  by  touching  them  with  Indian  ink 
ground  up  in  a  solution  of  tannin.  Mr.  Debenham  concluded  by  saying 
that  he  beUeved  this  to  be  the  best  method  of  photo-mechanical  printing ; 
block  printing  was  now  done  exceedingly  well,  and  ooald  be  produced 
much  cheaper  than  collotype;  but  for  the  true  rendering  of  nature, 
without  loss  of  detail  or  gradation,  he  thought  there  was  no  process  to 
equal  the  latter. 

Friday,  May  1,  Photography  and  Photo-zincography,  by  Mr  W.  T. 
Wilkinson.  Syllabus.— -Requirements  of  a  photo-litho  transfer;  the 
paper ;  sensitising  the  paper ;  the  negative  and  exposure  to  light ;  inking 
up  the  print ;  development ;  use  of  various  colloids ;  direct  method  on 
zinc ;  half-tone  photo-litho ;  collotype  grain ;  screen  grain  ;  photo- 
zincography in  line  ;  the  negative ;  preparing  the  metal ;  printing, 
development,  And  preparing  for  etching ;  half  tone  ;  the  negative, 
printing  on  zinc  in  albumen  and  fish  glue  and  on  copper. 

{To  he  continued.) 


CAMERA  CLUB  CONFERENCE. 


I  The  eighth  annual  Conference  of  the  Camera  Club  was  opened  at  the 
Club  House,  Charing  Cross-road,  on  Monday  evening,  the  27th  inst.,  by 

i   Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  who,  at  the  annual  general   meeting  held 

,   in  the  previous  week,  had  been  re-elected  President  of  the  Club.     The 

I  exhibition  of  members'  work,  which  is  held  contemporaneously  with 
the  Conference,  includes  a  number  of  excellent  examples,  but  on 
Monday  evening  the  hanging  appeared  to  be  unfinished,  and  a  catalogue 

:  was  not  easily  discoverable.  Captain  Abney,  in  formally  opening  the 
Conference,  thought  there  was  reason  for  congratulation  in  the  fact  that 
the  meetings  were  to  be  held  in  the  Club's  own  prtmiees,  rather  than  in 
the  less  convenient  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  as  had  been  the  case  on 

I  previous  occasions,  except  the  Conference  of  last  year,  and  that  it  had 

I   been  arranged  to  hold  no  afternoon  meetings. 

\       Lord  Rayleigh  gave  an  account  of  his  experiments  in 
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I  by  photographic  means.  At  first  sight,  he  said,  it  would  appear  to  be  a 
I  comparatively  simple  matter  to  make  a  grating  upon  a  large  scale  and 
i  reduce  by  photography,  but,  if  one  went  into  figures,  this  method  was 
not  so  promising  as  it  looked,  for  a  grating  of  10,000  lines  to  the  inch 
magnified  1000  times,  so  that  there  were  ten  lines  to  an  inch,  a  con- 
.  venient  size,  would  require  the  wall  of  a  cathedral  to  hold  it.  There  was 
[  no  simpler  «r  belter  plan  than  to  cjpy  the  original — ruled  by  a  divi  ling 
maphme — by  the  process  of  contact  printing,  and  for  this  p  irpoae  the 
best  support  for  the  sensitive  surface  was  opticilly  workel  glass,  as  very 
close  contact  was  necessary,  although  selected  pieces  of  ordinary  plate 
wonld  enable  one  to  obtain  good  results.  The  old  albumen  process  was 
very  useful  on  account  of  the  almost  complete  absence  of  structure  in 
the  film,  and  because  the  hardness  of  the  surface  rendered  the  result 
comparatively  little  liable  to  injury ;  he  had  also  nsed  with  success  the 
dry-collodion  processes,  particularly  the  tannin  method,  and  some  of  the 
direct  printing  processes,  such  a?  the  coUodio  chloride,  which,  worked 
upon  glass,  gave  excellent  results.  In  the  latter  case,  considerable 
advantage  accrued  from  treating  the  finished  print  with  mercury  in  the 
manner  commonly  used  for  intensification,  except  that  the  treatment 
should  stop  with  the  mercury,  and  not  go  on  to  the  blackening.  The 
grating  after  bleaching  appeared  much  less  intense  than  before,  but  the 
spectra  became  very  much  more  intense.  More  than  twenty  years  ago 
he  obtained  very  good  reproductions  by  the  bichromated  gelatine  method. 
The  performance  of  photographic  copies  was  quite  equal  to  that  of  the 
originals,  except  where  there  was  some  obvious  defect,  and,  in  respect  of 
brightness,  it  not  unfrequently  happened  that  the  copies  were  far  the 
brighter,  although,  if  anybody  was  anxious  to  make  him  a  present,  he 
would  prefer  to  have  an  original.  In  order  to  do  anything  like  satis- 
factory work  with  diffraction  gratings,  it  was  necessary,  not  only  to  have 
a  very  great  number  of  lines,  but  to  have  them  spiced  with  extraordinary 
precision,  and  wonderful  success  had  been  attained  by  means  of  the 
beautiful  dividing  machines  of  Rutherford  and  Rowland ;  uniformity  of 
temperature  must  be  carefully  maintained,  as  the  slightest  expansion  or 
contraction  would  bring  the  grating  and  its  resulting  spectrum  to  utter 
confusion.  A  grating  upon  speculum  metal,  although  excellent  for  use, 
was  not  easily  reproduced,  but  he  had,  tj  a  certain  extent,  succeeded  in 
copying  one.  He  had  recently  endeavoured  to  copy  diffraction  gratings 
by  the  bitumen  process,  with  which  it  was  Lcoessary  to  give  two  hours' 
exposure  to  sunlight,  and  to  develop  with  turpentine,  but  he  had  not 
succeeded  in  finding  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  t.trpentine  without 
causing  disintegratioj  of  the  film. 
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Lord  Bayleigh  passed  rovind  for  examination  several  copies  of  grat- 
ings, and  in  the  course  of  the  subsequent  discussion  some  suggestions 
were  made  for  the  removal  of  the  turpentine  used  for  development  in  the 
bitumen  process.  Mr.  Pringle  suggested  spirit  of  wine,  and  the  Rev.  F. 
C.  Lambert  proposed  oil  of  lavender,  but  Lord  Bayleigh  said  he  had 
succeeded  best  by  washing  in  a  strong  stream  of  water. 

Mr.  Leon  Warnerke  referred  to  the  possibility  of  making  a  mould  of 
a  grating  in  Spencc's  metal,  which  would  yield  an  impression  of  a  greasy 
finger  tip. 

The  Earl  of  Crawford  said  an  impression  of  breath  upon  glass  could  be 
made  in  Spence's  metal,  but  to  properly  use  that  material  it  was  neces- 
sary to  keep  it  at  a  particular  temperature,  which  was  not  easy,  and  the 
metal  was  not  now  obtainable.  The  discussion  was  continued  by  Messrs. 
J.  W.  Gifford,  B.  Child  Bayley,  Charters  White,  and  others,  and  closed 
by  the  President. 

{To  be  continued.) 


THE  W.  H.  HABBISON  FUND  APPEAti. 

Amount  already  acknowledged  

A  Photographer  

Joseph  Swinburne,  Esq.         ...         

Sir  Cbas.  Isbam,  Bart.  

A.  E.  W 

J.  Ellerthorpe,  Esq 

Members  of  the  Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club 
— First  donation       

£54  11     0 
Further  contributions  will  be  thankfully  acknowledged  by 

Fredk.  H.  Vabley,  82,  Newington  Oreen-road,  London,  N. 
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JTlie  3fncrttirer» 

•»*  In  this  column  we  shaU,  from  time  to  time,  print  questions  that  may  be 
addressed  to  individual  contributors  to  ov/r  pages,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  us 
with  the  view  of  eliciting  information  from  a  variety  of  sowrces.  We  invite 
the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  rendering  this,  feature  of  the  Journal 
useful  and  instructive. 

Carbon  Printing.  (To  J.  C). — A  negative  suitable  for  gelatine  and 
collodion  is  absolutely  unadapted  for  carbon  printing,  being 
much  too  thin,  in  consequence,  of  course,  giving  a  very  weak 
print,  or,  if  over-printed,  a  flat,  heavy  one.  In  fact,  collodio- 
chloride,  which  J.  C.  says  give  him  good  brilliant  prints,  is 
generally  recommended  as  giving  good  prints  from  negatives 
which  are  much  too  thin  for  any  other  process.  Carbon  requires 
a  rather  particularly  plucky  negative,  as  J.  C.  would  know  if  he 
had  studied  his  text-book  instructions,  indeed  it  will  stand  a 
greater  amount  of  contrast  than  any  other  process  in  which  I 
have  had  experience,  albumen  coming  next  on  the  list,  then  hot- 
bath  platinotype,  then  cold-bath  platino.,  then  gelatino-chloride, 
and  then,  as  a  last  resource,  collodio- chloride. — W.  Benington. 

Chlorophyll.  (To  W.  H.  G.). — I  have  known  chlorophyll  to  be 
eflfective  when  applied  as  a  bath  to  gelatine  emulsion  plates  and 
followed  by  immersion  in  water,  but  its  action  is  very  uncertain. 
It  can  be  made  always  eflfective  by  flowing  the  plate  with  a 
strong  alcoholip  solution,  draining  and  drying,  then  immersing 
for  a  minute  in  distilled  water.  This  method  succeeds  with  all 
colour-sensitisers  not  perfectly  soluble  in  water.  But  I  cannot 
recommend  chlorophyll  for  use  with  gelatine  dry  plates  even 
when  applied  in  this  way ;  cyanine  is  better. — F.  E.  Ives. 

Babe  Room  fob  Devblopmest. — B.  G.  Davis  says :  "  I  should 
be  much  obliged  if  either  you  or  your  readers  could  inform  me 
of  any  place  where,  by  means  of  a  small  subscription,  I  could 
develop  any  photographs  that  I  should  require.  I  am  aware 
that  a  great  many  makers  of  cameras  have  dark  rooms  for  the 
use  of  their  customers,  but  they  all  close  at  6.30,  which  is  too 
early  for  me." — Some  correspondent  may  be  able  to  supply  the 
desired  information. 


meter  is  held  (as  shown  in  the  illustration)  close  to  the  eye.  The 
tube  through  which  the  eye  looks  is  pointed  to  the  base  of  the 
object,  towards  which  the  eye  is  directed,  and,  as  soon  as  the  object 
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The  Adams  Telemeteb. 

Adams  k  Oo.,  Gbariog  Cioss-road,  W.O. 
This  is  a  simple  device  for  enabling  a  hand  camera  worker  to  judge 
of  the  distance  of  an  object  he  is  photographing.    In  use,  the  tele- 


is  sighted,  the  spring  is  pressed  by  the  thumb.  This  fixes  the- 
indicator,  and  the  distance  in  yards  may  then  be  read  off.  We  have 
subjected  the  telemeter  to  tect  measurement,  and  find  it  accurate. 


The  Wellington  Film. 

Wellington  &  Ward,  Elatree,  Herts. 

The  Wellington  Film  makes  its  appearance  at  an  opportune  moment* 
Readers  of  our  pages  during  the  last  twelve  months  will  have  noticed 
that  we  published  communications  from  several  correspondents 
pleading  for  the  reintroduction,  at  the  hands  of  manufacturers,  of 
suitable  paper  coated  with  gelatine  emulsion,  for  negative  purposes. 
The  Wellington  Film  may,  in  many  respects,  be  accepted  as  an  answer 
to  these  requests. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Film  are  such  as  will  probably  attract 
considerable  popularity  to  it,  for  we  may  say  at  once,  as  the  result 
of  the  few  trials  we  have  so  far  been  able  to  make  with  it,  that  it  i» 
exceedingly  easy  to  manipulate.  It  may  best  be  described  as  a  fairly 
stout  film  of  gelatino-bromide,  supported  by  a  paper  backing,  from 
which,  after  development,  it  is  readily  stripped  by  the  mere  device  of 
turning  back  a  corner  of  the  film  from  the  support  and  gently  draw- 
ing it  off  the  paper.  Nothing  could  be  simpler.  Where  stripping  is- 
not  desired,  however,  the  backing  may  be  allowed  to  remain  and  the 
negative  printed  from  as  were  the  paper  negatives  of  a  decade  ago. 

In  use:  Pyro  ammonia  for  normal  exposures  and  amidol  for 
instantaneous  work,  are  recommended.  The  alum  bath  and  a  fixing 
solution  of  plain  hypo  are  also  advised.  Here  are  details  of  the 
other  manipulations : — 

Washing. 

On  removing  from  the  fixing  bath  wash  in  running  water  for  at 
least  one  hour. 

Soaking  Bath. 

On  taking  the  negatives  from  the  washing  water,  immerse  them 
for  a  few  minutes  (five  to  ten)  in  a  bath  composed  of : — 

Formalin  (40  per  cent.) , . , . .     3  drachms.. 

Glycerine 2        „ 

Ammonia,  880°    . . . . :   1  drachm. 

Water 20  ounces. 

The  addition  of  ammonia  renders  the  film  more  adhesive  to  the  glass 
plate  during  drying.  A  further  increase  in  the  quantity  of  ammonia 
tends  to  expand  the  film,  the  action  taking  place  after  the  film  has 
been  stripped  off,  and,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  solution,  this  may  be 
advantageous  in  the  case  of  over-development ;  by  this  means  an 
enlarged  negative  of  good  printing  density  may  be  obtained. 

Stripping. 
The  stripping  may  be  conveniently  started  by  rolling  one  comer 
between  the  finger  and  thumb.  Pull  off  the  transparent  film  from 
the  paper  backing  evenly  and  gently,  and,  after  a  momentary 
immersion  in  the  soaking  bath  to  wet  both  sides,  transfer  direct 
therefrom  to  a  glass  plate  (which  has  been  thoroughly  well  cleaned 
with  ammonia,  whiting  and  water),  and  when  quite  dry  dust  over  the 
surface  a  little  powdered  French  chalk,  polishing  off  lightly  with  a 
dry  cloth.  Ferrotype  plates  are  not  recommended,  as  the  films 
have  a  tendency  to  peel  off  these  during  drying.  Lay  the  film  care- 
fully hereupon,  avoiding  air  bubbles.  Do  not  squeegee,  which  is 
likely  to  distort  the  film,  but  carefully  drain  and  allow  to  dry  slowly 
in  a  cool  place ;  on  no  account  expose  the  drying  film  to  the  hot  rays 
of  the  sun  or  to  artificial  heat,  otherwise  the  film  may  become 
detached  from  the  plate  in  the  course  of  drying,  thereby  producing  ». 
wrinkled  and  cockled  film. 
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When  dry,  the  film  may  be  removed  from  the  glass  plate  by  lifting 
up  the  comer  of  the  film  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  it  will  be 
found  to  be  perfectly  plane  and  smooth. 

Varnishing. 

For  the  prevention  of  silver  staining  as  well  as  to  obviate  any  of 
the  evil  effects  of  dampness,  the  dried  film  may  be  conveniently 
varnished  by  dipping  bodily  into  any  suitable  varnish  which  requires 
no  heat.  Sufficient  varnish  should  be  poured  out  into  a  flat  dish  into 
which  a  single  film  should  be  immersed  ;  carefully  drain  it  by  slowly 
lifting,  and  pin  up  by  one  corner  to  dry. 

We  shall  be  surprised  if  the  Wellington  Film  does  not  come  into 
very  general  use.  It  is  issued  both  as  a  cut  film  and  in  the  roUable 
form.  Of  the  latter  we  hope  to  speak,  together  with  others  of  Messrs. 
Wellington  &  Ward's  new  introductions,  on  a  future  occasion.  In  the 
meanwhile,  Messrs.  Wellington  &  Ward  may  claim  to  have  made  a 
useful  and  practicable  addition  to  the  photographer's  resources. 


The  Paget  Prize  Collodio- chloride  Paper. 

The  Pafcet  Priie  Plate  Co.,  Watford. 

We  have  received  samples  of  the  latest  make  of  the  Paget  Company's 
coUodio-chloride  paper,  of  which  two  kinds  are  issued,  the  one 
coated  on  Rives,  and  the  other  on  Saxe  paper.  The  "  special  C.  C." 
is  intended  for  professional  usf,  and  is  not  supplied  in  shilling  packets. 
Both  papers  appear  to  be  all  that  is  desirable  in  a  printing  surface  of 
this  description,  and,  having  regard  to  the  charming  results  obtainable 
and  the  comparative  ease  in  working  it,  we  are  not  at  all  surprised 
to  hear  that  the  paper  is  growing  in  popularity. 


We  learn  that  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  attended  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Cimiez, 
on  April  20,  to  receive  Her  Majesty's  commands. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.— Elementary  course.— During  the  months 
of  June  and  .July  a  series  of  elementary  lectures  will  be  given  by  Messrs. 
E.  J.  Wall  and  W.  E  Debenham.  Subjects:  Lightirg;  Focussing;  Exposure; 
Development ;  Fixing ;  Intensitication  and  Reduction ;  Defects  in  Plates  ; 
Printing. 

Mb.  E.  Willitt,  of  168,  Cowley-road,  Oxford,  writes :  "  May  I  beg  the 
insertion  of  this  letter,  as  it  may  prove  a  caution  to  others !  A  heartless 
scamp,  to  whom  I  had  entrusted  an  Optimus  camera,  four  metal  slides,  a 
12x8  and  8x5  rapid  rectilinear  lens  (the  latter  without  stops),  and  7x5 
wide  angle,  has  disappeared  with  them,  stripping  me  of  my  means  of  living. 
Should  any  photographer  be  favoured  with  a  call,  I  trust  they  will  call  in 
police  aid,  in  whose  hands  I  have  placed  the  case." 

Hackney  Photoorathic  Society.- A  popular  lecture  and  demonstration 
of  the  Rontgen  rays,  the  New  Photography,  will  be  given  at  the  Morley  Hall 
Hackney,  on  Thursday,  May  7,  1896,  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Greenhill.  Syllabus.— 
Light :  General  properties,  visible  spectrum,  invisible  spectrum,  action  on 
certain  salts,  photography,  fluorescence.  Electricity  :  High  ■  pressure  dis- 
charges, discharge  in  air,  in  moderate  vacua,  in  good  vacua,  in  high  vacua, 
anode  effects,  cathode  effects,  comparison  with  ordinary  light  phosphorescence, 
radiant  matter,  light,  radiometer,  electric  radiometer,  heat  radiometer,  mill- 
wheel  experiment.  X  Rays :  Theories  concerning,  comparison  with  ordinary 
and  cathodic  rays,  action  on  certain  salts,  photography,  transparency.  Krypto- 
scope:  Dependent  on  fluorescence,  penetration  of  the  X  rays.  The  whole 
subject  will  be  fully  explained,  demonstrated,  and  results  shown  by  means  of 
optical  lantern.  Many  of  the  experiments  will  consist  of  photographing 
through  opaque  substances,  such  as  wood,  leather,  and  vulcanite,  Ac,  and  of 
the  bones  through  the  living  flesh.  The  chair  will  be  taken  by  Mr.  E  J. 
Wall,  F.R.P.S.,  supported  by  local  medical  gentlemen. 


MtttinoH  of  lboe(etCe)E(* 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK 


Thi  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  April  15  and 
April  22,  1896:— 

KiKBTOSCOrES.— No.  7801.  "  Improved  Apparatus  for  Obtaining  and  Viewing 
Chromo  -  photographic  or  Zoetropio  Pictures."  Communicated  by 
Auguste  Lumi^re  and  Louis  Lumiire.     B.  J.  B.  Mills. 

Photooraphic  Apparatus.— No.  7809.  "Improvements  in  or  relating  to 
Photographic  Apparatus."    Complete  specification .    G.  R.  Sanson. 

C'HBOso-PHOTOOHAPHic  APPARATUS. —No.  7817  "  Improvements  in  Appara- 
tus for  Taking,  Developing,  and  Exhibiting  series  of  Photographs." 
J.  OuLTON,  W.  Shaw,  and  K.  H.  Adams. 

Chanoinq  Boxes.— No.  7846.  "Improvements  in  and  relating  to  the 
Changing  Boxes  of  Photographic  Cameras."    R.  Dobson. 

MoiKiiNo  Photographs.— No.  8143.  "Improvements  in  and  relating  to 
the  Mounting  of  Photographs  and  other  Pictures."   S.  Dkl4pi»», 
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LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
April  23, — Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Welford  passed  round  for  examination  two  of  the  ContinentaT 
exhibition  medals. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Atkins  read  a  paper  on 

MlCRO-PHOTOOBAPHIC  REDUCTIONS.  [See  LANTERN  SUPPLEMENT.] 
After  the  paper  Mr.  Atkins  proceeded  to  demonstrate  the  process,  making 
three  exposures  in  all.  A  microscopic  slide  was  coated  with  wet-collo<lion 
and  exposed  to  a  wet-plate  negative  of  the  Ten  Commandments  for 
thirty-five  seconds.  He  then  developed  it,  using  pyrogallol,  fixed  in  cyanide, 
and  dried,  after  which  it  was  placed  under  the  microscope  for  examination  by 
the  members,  who  thought  it  very  good.  Mr.  Atkins  explained  that  there 
were  generally  a  lot  of  wasters  to  one  good  slide  produced,  and  every  one  was; 
by  no  means  a  success.  Another  exposure  to  a  negative  of  a  house  was  tried, 
and  it  being  a  gelatine  negative  more  exposure  was  necessary,  that  given  in 
this  case  being  about  seventy  seconds.  This,  on  examination,  was  not  so 
good.  The  third  exposure  was  for  eighty  second.s,  and  was  somewhat  better. 
The  focussing  arrangement  was  explained.  It  consisted  in  reversing  the 
position  of  the  light,  that  is,  to  the  end  where  the  plate  is  exposed,  and  the 
insertion  in  the  place  of  the  latter  of  a  micro  slide,  the  image  of  which  is 
focussed  on  a  ground-glass  screen,  occupying  the  position  of  the  negative  to 
be  reduced.  Difference  is  allowed  for  between  the  chemical  and  visual  focus 
subse(jueLtIy.  The  micro  lens  is  carried  in  a  tube,  sliding  in  an  outer  tube, 
the  joint  being  rendered  light-tight  by  velvet  lining.  The  actual  focussing  is 
done  with  the  micrometer  screw,  which  has  forty-eight  threads  to  the  inch. 
In  answer  to  a  question,  he  said  the  focus  of  his  condenser  was  about  seven 
inches. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  had  heard  that,  in  commercial  practice,  a  battery  of 
lenses  was  used,  and  the  plates  were  cut  up  afterwards. 

Mr.  Atkins  subsequently  demonstrated  the  mounting  of  the  slides,  the 
covering  glass  being  affixed  with  Canada  balsam  rendered  warm,  and  then- 
press.d  into  position. 

♦ 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

April  22,— Mr.  Frank  Haes  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Welford  showed  two  medals,  one  in  bronze  and  one  in  gold,  from' 
the  Brussels  Exhibition,  a  replica  of  which  was  sent  to  every  person  who8» 
work  was  accepted  for  exhibition.  The  medals  were  rectangular  in  shape,  and 
of  chaste  design. 

Mr.  Drage  sent  a  circular  with  information  regarding  the  coming  Convention 
at  Leeds. 

Mr.  Fry  distributed,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Alfred  Watkins,  a  number  of  copies  of 
the  different  reports  and  articles  which  had  appeared  consequent  upon  Mr, 
Watkins's  developing  competition. 

The  Chairman  drew  attention  to  and  explained  some  examples  of  archaic 
lenses. 

Messrs.  Watson  &  Son  exhibited  one  of  their  Alpha  hand  cameras.  This  is 
a  very  light  and  compact  instrument,  which  has  all  the  useful  movements 
that  a  camera  should  have.  It  is  fitted  with  a  Thornton-Pickard  shutter,  with 
a  novel  attachment  for  discharging  it,  viz.,  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
pressure  of  the  finger  which  relieves  the  catch  acts  against  the  rest  of  the  hand, 
and  so  rtduces  to  a  minimum  the  chance  of  shaking  the  camera  during  the 
operation.  The  camera  has  an  extension  long  enough  to  take  one  of  the  com- 
binations of  a  five-inch  lens,  and  is  fitted  with  a  rectilinear  lens  working  at 
/-7  '7.     The  price  of  the  apparatus  was  stated  to  be  13<.  complete. 

An  interesting  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  triggers 
and  pneumatic  balls  for  discharging  instantaneous  shutters.  The  general 
opinion  seemed  to  be  that,  for  a  camera  held  in  the  hand,  a  trigger  or  button 
was  the  better  method,  whilst  for  a  camera  upon  a  stand  the  preference  should 
be  given  to  the  ball. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bedding  said  he  had  been  using  a  half- plate  hand  camera  with  a 
ball  and  tube.  He  had  had  almost  total  failure  in  securing  sharp  pictures 
until  he  changed  his  method  of  exposing. 

Messrs.  Watson  also  showed  an  example  of  a  device  which  they  called  the 
"instantaneous"  flange.    It  consists  of  a  flange  in  which  for  the  ordinary 
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-screw  thread  is  substituted  three  jaws  on  the  principle  of  the  universal  jaw 
■chuck.  A  small  lever  closes  the  jaws  upon  the  threads  of  the  lens  screw, 
which  is  thereby  instantaneously  fixed  into  position.  The  device  appears  to 
be  a  very  useful  application  of  an  old  idea  to  a  new  use. 

Messrs.  Shew  ft  Co.  showed  examples  of  the  Xit  camera.  The  character- 
'isti-s  are  extreme  lightness  and  compactness,  a  whole-plate  camera  fitted  with 
a  Thomton-Pickard  focal  plane  shutter  weighing  as  little  as  one  and  a  half 
pounds.  The  apparatus  shown  by  this  firm  indicated  a  high  degree  of 
■mechanical  inzenuity. 

Mr.  J.  E.  HODD  showed,  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Spiers  k  Pond,  a  miscel- 
laneous selection  of  the  more  recent  novelties  as  follows  :  Tyler's  new  vertical 
fixing  bath.  This  is  made  in  papier-ra&che  with  six  separate  dippers  holding 
■the  plates  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  taken  in  and  out  of  the  fixing  bath 
without  soiling  the  fingere.  It  is  an  excellent  device.  An  adhesive  film-holder 
made  by  Marion.  Although  not  exactly  a  novelty,  this  seems  likely  to  fulfil 
a  useful  purpose.  Consid'^rable  interest  was  evinced  by  the  members  in  the 
use  of  Marion's  sensitive  finger  covers,  Mr.  Hodd  was  good  enough  to  permit 
the  members  to  retain  some  that  he  passed  round  so  that  they  might  try  them 
in  actual  use,  and  report  at  the  next  meeting.  Lancaster's  new  slide,  Mr. 
Hodd  said,  was  suitable  for  films  or  plates.  It  is  made  of  thin  sheet  iron  and 
•oelluloil,  and  is  very  light,  and  cannot  be  said  to  be  high-priced  at  2s  6d. 
Rubber  tripod  toes  and  a  new  portable  developing  lamp,  in  which  Russian  iron 
is  substituted  for  the  "odoriferous"  Brunswick -blacked  tin,  were  also 
shown.  Mr.  Hodd  completed  his  exhibit  by  showing  the  Midget  hand  camera 
with  a  new  device  for  magazine  changing.  He  said  that  the  camera,  which 
was  suitable  for  plates  or  films,  could  be  loaded  in  three  minutes,  and  he 
-demonstrated  in  a  deft  manner  that  it  could  be  unloaded  even  more  quickly. 


Brixton  and  Clapbam  Camera  Club. — April  21,  Mr.  J.  W.  Coade  presid- 
ing.— This  was  an  "open"  meeting,  it  being  considered  desirable  to  hold  such, 
to  enable  less  experienced  members  to  speak  of  their  photographic  difficulties, 
with  a  view  of  eliciting  information  which  would  assist  them  out  of  the  same. 
The  result  was  entirely  successful,  the  question-box  being  freely  used  and  the 
replies  and  subsequent  discussion  of  much  interest. 

Croydon  Camera  Club, — 

How  TO  Maeb  SrBBEOscopio  Photographs. 
Mr.  G,  VV.  Watson  gave  an  illustrated  and  succinct  description  of  how  to 
proceed  in  the  making  of  a  photo-stereograph  on  Wednesday,  the  22nd  ult.,  at 
the  Croydon  Cam  'ra  Club,  to  a  full  attendance  of  members,  who  followed  the 
lecture  with  considerable  interest,  Mr.  Watson,  having  sketched  the  optical 
points  connected  with  binociilar  vision,  explained  how  that  stereoscopic 
pictures  are  practically  impossible  except  by  the  aid  of  a  camera.  For 
obtaining  stereoscopic  negatives,  i  e. ,  twin  views  taken  from  two  points  about 
three  inches  apart,  Mr.  Watson  stated  an  ordinary  half-plate  camera  could 
easily  be  adapted,  two  ordinary  landscape  (single)  lenses  of  approximately 
identical  foci  being  used  ;  or,  in  some  instances,  a  quarter-plate  camera  niay 
be  employed,  moving  the  camera  between  the  first  and  the  second  exposure. 
An  attachment  is  sold  for  a  few  pence  by  Messrs.  Butcher,  of  Blackbeath, 
which  shifts  the  camera  the  necessary  number  of  inches  to  obtain  stereoscopic 
effect  when  the  resulting  prints  are  viewed  through  the  stereoscope.  Printing 
frames,  cutting  shapes,  aud  various  other  accessories,  which,  if  not  absolutely 
needful,  are  exceedingly  convenient,  were  shown  and  descriljed.  A  large  col- 
lection of  stereographs,  mad^;  by  the  lecturer,  were  displayed  by  means  of 
different  forms  of  stereoscopes,  aud  afforded  much  pleasure  as  well  as  instruc- 
tion. In  further  illustration  of  the  subject,  a  number  of  stereoscopic  trans- 
parencies were  projected  on  to  the  screen  by  means  of  a  biunial  lantern,  which 
was  kiudly  provided  at  short  notice  by  Mr.  Alfred  Underbill,  who  handled  it 
with  his  well  known  efliciency.  The  system  adopted  was  the  one  lately  intro- 
duced by  Messrs.  Newton  &  Co. ;  the  two  component  stereoscopic  slides  were 
respectively  coloured  green  and  bine,  and  were  so  projected  that  the  red  image 
fell  upon  the  screen  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  green  one.  The  audience  being 
provided  with  tinted  glasses,  so  that  the  right  eye  looked  through  red  glass 
and  the  left  tbrou^h  green,  the  two  pictures  upon  the  screen  are  merged  into 
one,  the  green  aud  red  images  becoming  as  it  were  mingled,  so  that  the  mind 
receives.the  impression  of  a  black-and-white  stereoscopic  view  of  the  ordinary 
kind.  Amongst  the  members  present,  many  were  unable  to  accomplish  this 
necessary  mental  synthesis,  not  so  much  because  of  any  radical  defect  in  the 
-system,  but  because,  besides  a  certain  proportion  of  individuals  who  cannot 
at  all,  or  can  only  partially,  see  pictures  with  stereoscopic  effect,  many  people, 
throngh  deficient  colour-sensitiveness  of  the  eye,  find  that  the  red  or  the  green 
fails  to  properly  impress  the  retina. 

Pbtitios  to  Pabuament. 

A  proposition  made  by  the  Pkbsident  that  the  Club  should  draw  up  a 
petition  lor  presentation  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  granting 
amateur  photographers  the  right,  under  suitable  restrictions,  to  photograph 
pictures,  prints,  and  other  objects  of  art  or  interest,  in  any  of  the  museums 
and  galleries  uader  Imperial  control,  was  unanimously  adopted.  Such 
petition  will  be  at  once  drawn  up,  and  members  are  requested  to  lose  no  time 
m  appending  their  signatures  thereto. 

Hackney  Ptiotographic  Society.— April  21,  Mr.  E.  Farmer  presiding.— 
Raports  of  the  West  Drayton  and  Snaresbrook  outings'were  given  by  the 
Excursion  Secretary.  Work  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Collins,  Wilks,  and  Hensler. 
Mr.  Hudson  showed  a  new  twin-lens  hand  camera.of  his  own  construction. 
Announcement  was  made  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  details  of  arrangements 
for  the  forthcoming  demonstration  and  lecture  ou  the  X  rays,  to  be  held  at  the 
Morley  Hall,  on  May  7,  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Greenhill. 

NorUi  Middlesex  Fhotograplilc  Society.— April  20,  Monthly  Instruction 
Evening,  Mr.  S'uith  in  the  chair. — Mr.  Cox  gave  a  report  on  the  outing  to  Hale 
End  ou  April  18.  Mr.  Child  Baylet  then  proceeded  to  give  his  demonstration 
on 

Backing  Plates. 
He  said  that  it  ought  rather  to  be  called  the  "  cure  of  halation,"  as  there  was 
nothing  to  learn  in  the  actual  coating  of  the  plate  with  backing.    He  explained 


how  part  of  the  light,  say  of  a  church  window  or  a  bright  point  in  falling  upon 
the  film  of  bromide  of  silver,  which  is  translucent,  was  partially  absorbed,  the 
rest  passing  through,  some  passing  right  through  the  glass,  this  upon  develop- 
ment appearing  as  halation.  In  connexion  with  this,  the  halo  sometimes  seen 
round  a  window  was  due  to  the  illumination  of  the  dust  particles  in  the  air, 
although  this  was  sometimes  exaggerated  on  development,  but  could  not  be 
called  true  halation.  To  get  over  this,  a  substance  having  the  same  refractive 
index  as  the  glass,  and  having  a  non-actinic  colour,  is  applied  to  the  back  of 
the  plate,  which  prevents  this  reflection,  and  practically  renders  the  reflecting 
surface  non-existent.  Caramel  has  this  property,  and  is  the  basis  of  most 
backing  mixtures.  Collodion  stained  with  aurine  is  also  effective.  Another 
method  of  minimising  halation  consists  in  staining  the  film  itself,  and  for  this 
reason  isochromatic  plates  give  les.s  halation  than  ordinary,  owing  to  the  dye 
they  contain.  Another  method,  the  subject  of  a  pateat,  consists  of  interposing 
a  film  coloured  with  permanganate  of  potash  between  the  glass  and  the  bromide 
of  silver.  He  passed  round  several  plates  coated  with  various  backings,  also 
a  piece  of  plain  glass  coated,  and  it  was  seen  that  the  reflection  of  the  gas 
flame  almost  totally  disappeared  where  the  backing  had  been  applied.  In 
reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Child  Bayley  said  that  a  quick 
development  with  a  strong  develop  ,'r  tended  to  show  less  halation  than  a  long 
development  or  a  weak  one.  Mr.  Wall  asked  if  backing  decreased  the  rapidity 
of  the  plate.  Mr.  Bayley  said  that  this  was  the  case  theoretically,  and  it  was 
borne  out  in  practice.  He  then  proceeded  to  make  some  caramel,  having 
deferred  it  till  the  end  of  the  evening  owing  to  the  unpleasant  fumes  given  off. 
It  consisted  in  heating  powdered  sugar  with  constant  stirring  in  a  saucepan 
over  a  gas  jet,  to  a  temperature  of  about  405"  Fahr.  for  about  ten  minutes, 
the  sugar  gradually  melting,  darkening  in  colour,  and  boiling  up.  When  it 
no  longer  tasted  of  sugar,  it  was  about  done.  If  the  temperature  rose  much 
above  that  mentioned,  or  it  was  too  long  heating,  it  was  carbonised  and  spoiled. 
He  boiled  some  caramel  in  water  aud  added  some  red  ochre,  a  little  spirit  to 
make  it  dry  quicker,  and  some  gum  water  to  make  it  dry  harder  and  prevent 
powdering.  He  then  coated  a  plate  with  some  that  he  had  thus  prepared,  and 
passed  it  round  for  inspection, 

April  27,  Mr.  S.  E.  Wall  in  the  chair. — Mr.  H.  W.  Bennett  deliverjd  a 
lecture  upon 

Copying. 

He  explained  the  methods  of  obtaining  equality  of  lighting,  and  showed 
diagrams  of  various  mechanical  sliding  rests  for  the  camera.  He  dwelt  upon 
the  necessity  of  the  object  copied  being  parallel  with  the  screen,  and  the 
method  of  securing  this,  the  advisability  of  removing  the  lens  and  screen  and 
examining  for  reflections,  especially  when  copying  oil  paintings.  He  also 
pointed  out  the  methods  of  correcting  the  defects  arising  from  the  use  of  single 
lenses,  and  the  misuse  of  the  swiug  back,  and  touched  upon  many  other 
matters  connected  with  his  subject.  An  interesting  discussion  followed,  in 
which  Messrs.  Pither,  Mattocks,  Mcintosh,  Cjx,  and  others  joined. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. — April  20,  Mr.  F.  W.  Edwards 
F.R.P.S.,  in  the  chair. — Prints  from  r.egatives  taken  at  the  Easter  excursion 
to  Chichester  were  shown.  Mr.  Nahum  Luboshez,  of  the  Eastman  Photo- 
graphic Materials  Company,  gave  a  lengthy  address  on  the  working  of 

Platinobromidb  Paper. 
He  first  pointed  out  the  difference  between  this  and  the  ordinary  bromide 
paper.  It  was  essential  that  a  developer  should  be  used  which  did  not  stain, 
and  left  the  whites  of  the  image  pure  ;  also  that  it  should  be  capable  of  re- 
ducing all  the  sensitive  salts  upou  which  the  light  had  acted.  He  strongly 
recommended  ferrous  oxalate  for  the  purpose,  and  the  image,  coming  up 
graiiually,  permitted  alterations  in  the  component  parts  of  the  developer  to  be 
made  to  correct  slight  errors  in  exposure.  One  part  of  iron  solution  to  four 
parts  of  the  oxalate  solution  gave  the  blackest  tones,  but  one  to  ten  could  be 
used  to  produce  soft  results.  It  had  the  advantage  of  not  developing  a 
correctly  timed  exposure  beyond  the  right  stage.  Amidol,  metol,  hydro- 
quinone,  &c.,  could  be  used,  but  with  each  of  them  it  was  essential  that  one 
should  be  able  to  judge  when  to  stop  development.  After  fixing,  the  image 
can  be  toned  to  a  beautiful  brown  by  immersion  in  a  solution  of  alum, 
1  part ;  hypo,  10  parts ;  and  water,  80  parts,  which  should  be  gradually 
raised  to  the  boiling  point. 

Birmingham  Ftaotographic  Society. — April  21,  Mr.  J.  H.  Pickard  in  the 
chair.  — Mr.  G.  A.  Thomas  lectured  on 

Development  of  Plates  foe  Bbqiknebs. 
Touching  slightly  upon  the  theory  of  development,  which  the  lecturer  con- 
sidered should  not  be  altogether  overlooked  by  the  beginner,  strong  objection 
was  made  to  the  use  of  ready-made  developers,  the  composition  of  which  was 
only  known  to  the  makers.  It  was  recommended  to  warm  all  solutions  and 
dishes  in  cold  weather,  or  the  effect  of  an  under-exposed  picture  would  be  the 
result.  As  it  was  very  difficult  to  judge  of  the  correct  exposure  in  all  cases,  it 
was  advisable  to  give  what  might  be  considered  too  much  exposure,  and  resort 
to  careful  and  intelligent  development. 

Citric  acid  was  often  very  useful  where  very  great  excess  of  exposure  had 
been  given,  as  its  action  was  to  immediately  stop  development  of  the  shadows, 
and  the  high  lights  might  be  built  up  with  a  strongly  restrained  developer. 

When  using  porcelain  dishes  the  developer  frequently  frothed  up,  owing  to 
the  uneven  surface  upon  which  the  plate  rests.  This  can  be  prevented  to  a 
very  great  extent  by  the  addition  to  the  developer  of  sulphite  of  soda.  Many 
hints  were  given  on  prevention  of  halation  by  the  use  of  asphalt,  or  burnt 
sienna  and  gum. 

An  interesting  discussion  afterwards  followed. 

Mr.  PioK^vRD  (the  Chairman)  said  that  negatives  were  best  intensified  by 
bleaching  with  bichloride  of  mercury  in  the  usual  way,  and  after  thoroughly 
washing  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  a  solution  of  bromide  of  ammonium, 
and  then  redeveloped  with  ferrous  oxalate. 

Derby  Photographic  Society.— April  21,  Mr.  A.  B.  Hamilton  in  the  chair. 
— The  pictures  entered  for  the  Outdoor  Meeting  Competition,  1895,  were  ex- 
hibited, and  the  report  of  the  Judge,  Mr.  W.  England,  read.  The  Chairman 
presented  the  awards  to  the  successful  competitors,  Mr.  G.  Walker  taking  the 
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eilver  medal  for  a  well-known  view  in  Chee  Dale,  and  Mr.  E.  Fearn  the  bronze 
medal  for  a  carefully  selected  study  at  Weston-on-Trent.  The  Chairman 
made  a  presentation,  on  behalf  of  the  members,  consistinf;  of  a  gold  albert  and 
pendant,  to  the  late  Secretary,  Mr.  T.  A.  Scotton,  as  a  mark  of  esteem  and 
appreciation  for  his  services  daring  the  past  four  years.  The  competitions  for 
1896  were  then  announced,  and  the  meeting  concluded  with  a  paper,  entitled 

Notes  on  Landscape, 
by  Mr.  F.  L.  Pither,  ably  read  by  Mr.  T.  Walker.    The  outdoor  meetings  of 
the  Society  will  take  place  on  May  30,  June  20,  July  25,  August  22,  and 
September  12. 

Uverpool  Amateur  PhotograpMc  Society.— There  are  few  places  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool  where  a  more  enjoyable  Saturday  half 
holiday  can  be  spent  than  the  rtistnct  between  Bromborough  village  and  Raby 
Mere,  and  the  artist,  either  with  brush  or  camera,  finds  abundance  of  work  in 
the  picturesque  lanes  and  the  old  ponds  with  reedy  margins  and  dark  water 
that  reflects  most  perfectly  the  twisted  oaks  which  overhang  the  banks  ;  and 
Saturday's  excursion  of  the  Photographic  Association  was  most  successful,  for 
nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  negatives  were  obtained  by  the  members  of  the 
party,  who  numbered  about  twenty.  The  walk  through  Dibbinadale  was 
greatly  enjoyed,  as  also  was  the  excellent  tea  provided  for  the  party  at  Mill 
House,  Raby  Mere.  «' 

Kilmamoclc  and  Ayrshire  Photographic  Society.— April  18,  Mr.  J. 
Mack  Wilson  presided.— A  limelight  exhibition  of  slides  was  held.  A  mag- 
nificent series  of  views  of  interiors  of  English  cathedrals  and  of  the 
Royal  Mausoleums  was  shown.  The  views  had  been  taken  on  Thomas's  anti- 
halation  plates,  and  certainly  showed  the  advantage  of  using  these  plates  for 
interiors.  Mr.  J.  R.  Hunter,  architect,  Ayr,  .showed  slides,  illustrating  the 
beauties  of  architecture  in  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  Somersetshire.  The 
President,  Vice-President,  and  several  other  members  showed  slides. 


©ort0)Si>ontifence. 


'  CorreepcndentB  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  thepap>:r.    No  rujticeis  taken 
of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 


THE  COLOUR  OF  NEGATIVES  AND  EETOUCHINO. 
To  the  Editobs. 
Gentlemen, — The  article  on  colour  of  negatives  and  retouching  them 
in  last  week's  Joubnal  opens  up  a  subject  not  without  interest,  especially 
the  colour  of  negatives  and  their  effect  upon  the  eyes.  Classing  negatives, 
so  far  as  colour  is  concerned,  under  two  headings,  blue  grey  and  yellow 
stain,  the  slightly  stained  negative  is  more  soothing  and  pleasant,  and 
does  not  tax  the  eye  of  the  retoucher  as  does  the  cold  blue-grey  class  of 
negative,  or,  rather,  that  is  my  experience. — I  am,  yours,  &o., 

J.  A.  MOOBHOtlSE. 

18,  high-street,  Sutton,  Surrey,  April,  21  1896. 


TRAILL  TATLOE  MEMORIAL. 
To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen, — Subscriptions  to  the  Memorial  Fund  are  still  coming  in, 
but,  naturally,  more  slowly  than  when  the  list  was  first  opened.  We  are 
looking  forward  to  a  very  hearty  response  by  the  Photographic  Societies 
to  the  appeals  made  to  them  in  your  columns  by  Hessrs,  B.  P.  Drage, 
P.  Everitt,  and  others,  and,  since,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  each  Honorary 
Secretary  by  myself.  I  have  a  few  societies'  subscriptions  already  in 
hand,  and  have  information  that  the  matter  is  under  consideration  by 
the  councils  of  several  others,  and  that  in  many  cases  subscription  lists 
have  been  opened. 

A  generous  offer  has  been  made  by  the  Autotype  Company  to  sub- 
scribe ten  guineas  to  the  fund,  conditionally  upon  the  amount  subscribed 
reaching  £500,  which  ought  to  be  of  assistance  in  drawing  subscriptions. 
— I  am,  yours,  Ac,  Alexander  Mackie. 


Fifth  Scbscripiion  List. 
The  Hackney  Photngraphi.^  Society 

„    Birmingham  Photographic  Society 

„     Photographic  Society  of  Madras 

„     Richmond  Camera  Club 

„    Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club     ... 
Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson 

„    A.  Seaman  (Chesterfield)  

„     H.  P.  Robinson     ...  

„    J.  Lang  (Shrewsbury)      

Col.  Waterhouse  

Messrs.  Sellman  &  Co.  (Huddersfield) 

F.  W.  Verel&Co 

„       Geo.  Nelson,  Dale,  &  Co 

Mr.  S.  H.  Fry 

„    Washington  Teasdale 

„    D.  Whyte  (Inverness)     

„    L.  Wamerke         _ 
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"PHOTOGRAPHIC  ILLUSTRATIONS." 
To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen, — The  comments  in  your  "  Ex  Cathedr&  "  of  the  24th  an  J 
17th  ult.,  will  certainly  do  good,  in  deterring  the  producers  of  bad  works  in 
this  line  (for  it  must  honestly  be  admitted  that  some  shocking  abortions 
in  half-tone  have  appeared  in  the  illustrated  press,  but  it  will  as  surely 
spur  on  those  who  have  the  artistic  ability  for  better  work  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  illustrated  press  and  book  publishers).  I  have 
(admittedly)  produced  some  fairly  good  work,  which  yourselves  (and  the 
late  Mr.  T.  Taylor;  and  qthers)  have  noticed  as  being  ' '  fine  artistic 
work  "  productions,  as  composite  combinations  of  photographic  and  fine- 
art  manipulations  for  illustrating  purposes.  The  vmter  of  the  article  in 
the  Publishers'  Circular,  noticed  in  your  "JEx  Cathedra,"  is  mostly  right  in 
his  remarks  for  special  knowledge,  for  this  special  line  of  work  is  really 
very  necessary ;  but,  with  such  knowledge,  it  is  assuredly  possible  that 
high-class  work  can,  and  will  continue  to,  be  produced,  let  the  lay  preee- 
say  what  it  may  against  it ;  for  I  know,  from  many  years'  practical  ex- 
perience as  a  scenic  artist,  stage  manager,  draughtsman,  and  photographer, 
that  a  thorough,  all-round  study  is  necessary  before  the  results  suitable 
for  the  highest  class  of  illustrations  can  be  produced.  But  to  men  of  all- 
round  qualifications  splendid  results  can  be  produced  by  the  half-tone 
photo-process,  given  that  the  originals  are  specially  produced  with  thii 
motive  in  vie^r  and  that  the  blocks  are  as  carefully  produced  therefrom. 

Art  editors  and  publishers  nowadays  are  too  wide-awake  to  their  own 
interests  to  throw  aside  a  process  of  production  that  has  already  given 
them  so  wide  a  scope  for  the  saving  of  time  and  money,  in  spite  of  all  the 
twaddle  that  has  or  can  be  said.  It  cannot  honestly  be  denied  that 
some  very  beautiful  results  have  been  produced  as  pictorials  by  photo-art 
work.  The  writer  you  have  quoted  honestly  admits  that  "  the  figures 
were  arranged  with  considerable  effect."  Here  is  the  keynote  for  the  art 
editors  and  publishers  for  what  to  avoid.  They  will,  in  future,  refuse 
"  combination  "  productions,  wherein  such  "  penny-gaffy  backgrounds 
and  scenic  paraphernalia  appear."  But  they  will  assuredly  heartily 
welcome  and  accept  good  combination  work,  showing  artistic,  com- 
ponent harmony  in  the  entire  production,  and  with  such  I  shall,  at  all 
times,  be  pleased  to  correspond  upon  this  subject. — I  am,  yours,  Ac, 

PhoTIQUE  ART. 

» 

"  AN  AMUSING  REPLY." 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Mr.  "  Richardson  Brown  "  is,  I  think,  in  error.  The- 
only  "  hand-book  "  of  mine  yet  published  is  on  Lantern  Slides  (P.  Limdf 
&  Co.),  and  a  careful  perusal  thereof,  of  both  first  and  second  editions, 
brings  to  light  no  such  sentence  as  your  correspondent  quotes.  To  my 
recollection  I  never  used  sulphate  of  soda  (Glauber's  salts)  in  a  developer 
in  my  life,  and  I  am  quite  sure  I  never  suggested  its  use  to  any  one  else. 

Pressure  of  other  business  prevents  me  looking  more  deeply  into  my 
various  proofs  and  MS.,  but  I  am  sure  the  above  statement  is  correct.- 1 
am,  yours,  iSo  ,  J.  Piki. 

7,  Church-drive,  Carrington,  Nottingham. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  PHOTOGRAPH. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — May  I  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Croydon  Camera> 
Club  is  preparing  a  petition  for  presentation  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
asking  that  amateurs  may  be  permitted  to  photograph  objects  in  the 
national  collections  ?  I  would  suggest  that  other  photographic  societies- 
should  adopt  a  simUar  course. — I  am,  yours,  <feo., 

Hectob  Maclean. 


ASSISTANTS  AND  THEIR  GRIEVANCES. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  heartily  endorse  Mr.  Randall's  remarks  in  your  last 
issue  that  all  assistants  owe  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  late  Mr.. 
Traill  Taylor  and  you,  sir,  for  the  kind  sympathy  with  every  well-directed 
effort  to  improve  the  condition  of  photographic  workers — to  enable  them 
to  work  in  sanitary  workshops,  to  obtain  fair  wages  and  reasonable  hoars 
of  employment,  and  for  opening  your  columns  on  behalf  of  those 
assistants  who  have  legitimate  grievances. 

I  quite  agree  with  "  North  Wales  Operator  "  and  Mr.  Randall  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when  something  should  be  done  to  make  the  sweated 
assistant's  life  a  little  brighter.  As  one  who  has  served  for  a  few  months 
and  seen  the  inner  working  of  this  large  firm  of  cheap  photographers,  and 
who  has  been  in  touch  with  nearly  every  assistant  employed  by  this  firm, 
will  you  allow  me  space  to  say  that  the  real  grievances  are  bad  pay,  and 
a  great  deal  less  of  that  which  the  two  heads  of  this  firm  are  pajt  masters 
in,  i.e.,  bullying,  also  the  want  of  holidays,  which  is  very  keenly  felt  by 
all  hands.  Now,  gentlemen,  all  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  very  dullf 
boy.  Although  the  heads  of  this  firm  take  an  annual  holiday,  it  never 
occurs  to  them  that  their  assistants  should  also  have  a  due  share  of  re- 
creation and  relaxation  after  a  roimd  of  monotony  terrible  to  think  of  ^ 
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True  their  atudios  close  early  one  day,  but  this  is  only  a  farce.  The 
operators,  as  already  pointed  out  in  your  columns,  stay  long  after  that 
hour  shut  up  in  a  close  ill-ventilated  dark  room  developing ;  the  nerve  of 
the  assistant  is  really  nothing.  Surely  operators,  &o.,  who  have  to  take 
from  forty  to  fifty  sitters  a  day,  must  need  a  brief  holiday,  wliich  would 
be  a  source  of  strength  to  mind  and  body,  qualifying  each  to  resume  his 
monotonous  round  of  daily  life  with  renewed  spirits  and  restored  health; 
yet  this  is  denied  them  ;  it  cannot  be  for  want  of  money. 

To  stop  this  grinding,  a  anion  should  be  formed  to  shorten  the  hours 
of  labour  and  regulate  the  relations  between  employers  and  employees, 
also  to  assist  members  in  case  of  distress,  through  illness  or  want  of 
■employment.  I  am  sure,  to  secure  the  above,  all  photographic  workers 
would  not  object  to  a  small  contribution,  say,  from  threepence  to  four- 
,pence  per  week. 

Should  only  a  small  number  join,  rather  than  let  the  matter  drop, 
■oould  not  they  amalgamate  with  some  other  union  of  an  allied  trade,  and 
wait  for  development  ?  If  a  meeting  could  be  arranged  after  business 
hoars,  1  am  sure  there  would  be  a  good  attendance  of  assistants,  for  I  want 
to  set  it  down,  As  unmistakably  as  I  can,  that  all  photographic  workers 
stand  sorely  in  need  of  some  means  of  appeal  against  unjust  dismissal, 
sweating,  and  the  petty  tyranny  which  is  carried  on  by  some  firms  ;  and, 
to  do  this,  workers  should  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  form  a  union  to 
fight  for  their  grievances.  Should  it  be  impossible  to  do  this,  perhaps 
some  of  your  readers  would  be  able  to  devise  means  which,  to  some 
extent,  would  relieve  these  grievances. 

It  is  lamentably  true  that  these  assistants  are  afraid  to  lift  a  finger  in 
their  owii  behalf.  They  are  content  to  put  up  with  any  form  of  treat- 
ment, for  they  know  there  are  more  recruits  on  the  firm  to  snap  up  their 
places  if  they  should  "kick."  With  two  or  three  exceptions,  the 
operators  are  mere  lads,  bred  and  bom  in  the  firm,  who,  after  serving  a 
few  months,  pick  up  a  slight  knowledge  of  operating  and  retouching,  and 
are  drafted  into  the  first  vacancy  which  occurs  with  the  magnificent 
salary  of  20«.  to  25s.  per  week.  It  is  with  this  class  of  assistants,  who 
have  no  previous  experience,  the  fiim  like  to  deal.  At  several  studios 
where  I  was  sent  to  retouch,  the  assistants  dread  the  time  to  come  when 
one  or  the  other  of  the  heads  of  the  firm  arrive  to  check  the  negatives, 
make  up  the  books,  and  commence  bullying  should  the  takings  for  the 
day  not  please  them. 

In  conclusion,  will  Mr.  Bandall  kindly  state  in  what  way  sufferers  are 
to  come  forward  and  state  "  who  are  the  wrong  doers  ?" 

Apologising  for  the  length  of  this  letter, — 1  am,  yours,  die., 

A  EEionoHBE  OP  Thirty  Yeabs'  Stakding. 


^n)StDer0  to  C0tte)E;))ontrent2Ei* 

%*  All  matters  intended  Jor  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
ifaeries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  Thk  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
PHOToaRAPHT,"  2,  York-strett,  Covent  Oarden,  London.  Inatteniion  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

%*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com- 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  narnea 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  aire  given. 

%*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  ajairs 
should  ie  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Gbkenwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-street, 
Covent  G/arden,  London. 

Stocks'  Lamp. — H.  Becker  says  :  "  Please  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me 
the  address  of  the  maker  of  Stocks'  patent  lamp  for  projection  (four 
wicks)?" — The  address  is  W.  Stocks,  Rye,  Sussex. 

"  The  Black  List."— J.  A.  Randall,  This  ceased  to  exist  some  four  or  five 
years  ago.  Our  experience  was  that  it  exercised  a  great  moral  effect — 
at  any  rate,  we  have  not  found  cause  to  continue  or  revive  it. 

COPYBIOHT. — Doubtful.  If  the  engraving  you  desire  to  copy  and  publish 
was  published  in  1697,  you  can  copy  it  without  let  or  hindrance.  If  it 
were  a  recent  reproduction  of  the  work,  the  case  might  be  different. 

The  "  Photo  Gazette.  " — Alex.  Grant.  We  cannot  remember  the  particular 
number  referred  to.  Call  at  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  12,  Hanover-square ;  the  Secretary  will  probably  allow  you  to 
consult  a  file. 

Starch. — T.  Rogers.  It  is  white  starch  that  should  be  employed  for  mount- 
ing photographs,  not  the  blue.  There  is  a  kind  known  as  "  moulding 
starch,"  which  is  admirably  suited  to  the  purpose,' but  we  think  it  can 
only  be  had  from  the  manufacturers  direct. 

Clearing  Brohide  Enlargements.— E.  Mentor,  asks:  "Do  you  consider 
that  clearing  bromide  enlargements  with  hydrochloric  acid  has  any 
injurious  effects  upon  the  enlargement?" — Yes,  decidedly,  ^unless  the 
acid  is  thoroughly  washed  out  of  the  paper  before  they  are  put  into  the 
hyposulphite  of  soda  fixing  bath. 

Cracked  Prints. — R.  E.  C.  The  cracks  are  caused  by  the  prints  being 
allowed  to  curl  up  as  they  dried  ;  then,  when  they  were  flattened  out, 
the  albumen  cracked  as  seen.  This  is  no  uncommon  thing  with  thickly 
albumenised  paper.  The  remedy  is  to  dry  the  prints  between  blotting 
hoards,  so  that  they  are  kept  fiat  the  while. 


Stamp  Portraits. — S.  Burrows  In  taking  postage-stamp  portraits  it  is 
usual  to  take  them  with  a  number  of  miniature  lenses — four  or  five,  or 
up  to  a  dozen  or  more.  If  only  one  lens  be  used,  then,  of  course,  the 
plate  must  be  shifted  after  each  exposure  to  get  the  number  of  portraits 
on  the  plate.  The  same  end  will  naturally  be  obtained  by  moving  the 
lens  instead  of  the  plate,  but  then  there  must  be  a  number  of  partitions 
in  the  camera  corresponding  to  the  number  of  portraits  taken,  the  same 
as  if  the  work  were  done  with  a  number  of  lenses. 

Pathology. — Sawbones  asks  :  If  there  is  any  real  advantage  is  using  ortho- 
chromatised  plates  in  photographing  surgical  and  medical  subjects.  He 
has,  he  says,  used  both  kinds  of  plates — orthoohromatic  and  ordinary — 
and  finds  no  difference  whatever  between  them.  He  .says  further  that  he 
has  not  employed  a  colour  screen,  as  he  is  told  that  that  is  not  necessary. 
We  should  recommend  that  the  experiments  he  repeated  with  colour 
screens  of  different  tints,  according  to  the  subjects,  then  a  decided  ad- 
vantage in  favour  of  the  orthochromatised  plates  should  accrue. 

Washing  Prints.— W.  Hawkins  writes:  "What  is  the  proper  time  to  give 
prints  in  washing,  after  fixing  ?  Some  say.  Wash  all  night ;  others  say  that 
gelatine  prints  will  not  bear  more  than  an  hour's  washing  without  their 
going  yellow ;  which  is  right  ?  " — The  prints  should  be  washed  until  all 
the  hypo  salts  are  eliminated,  and  the  quicker  that  can  be  done  the 
better  for  the  stability  of  the  prints.  If  prints  on  certain  papers  will 
not  stand  more  than  an  hour's  washing  without  deterioration,  they  must 
be  carefully  attended  to  the  while.  Prints,  however,  can  be  as  effectually 
washed  in  an  hour  or  two,  with  careful  attention,  as  with  many  hours 
soaking. 

Use  of  Dark  Rooms. — R.  C.  complains  that,  "on  applying  to  three  pro- 
fessional photographers  in  a  country  town,  they  refused  him  the  use  of 
a  dark  room  to  change  auH  develop  a  few  trial  plates  in  unless  he  paidi 
what  he  con.siders,  au  exorbitant  fee  for  the  privilege,  although  none  of 
them  had  sitters  at  the  time.  He  says  this  is  hard  upon  amateurs,  and 
churlish  on  the  part  of  professionals." — Every  one  has  the  right  to  fix 
his  own  terms  ;  and,  if,  what  we  have  often  heard  of  the  behaviour  of 
some  amateurs  when  they  have  obtained  ihe  use  of  a  room  be  correct, 
we  are  not  at  all  surprised  if,  in  some  instances,  they  are  high.  Some 
we  know  will  not  allow  the  iise 'oTttiBWrooms  on  any  terms  whatever. 

Toning  Difficulty.— J.  T.  P.  "The  present  is  to  trouble  you  respecting  a 
difficulty  I  am  in  as  to  getting  a  good  toning  bath  for  albumen  paper  to 
produce  good  black  or  purplish-brown  tones.  Of  the  three  specimen 
prints  I  enclose.  No.  1  was  toned  with  the  usual  acetate  bath,  and 
Nos.  2  and  3  with  the  carbonate  bath.  The  prints  were  well  washed, 
then  put  in  a  bath  of  washing  soda  and  water  (half  ounce  to  the  pint) 
to  neutralise  the  acid,  again  well  washed,  and  then  toned.  Chalk  had 
previously  been  added  to  the  gold,  as  usual,  yet  the  toning  was  very 
slow  indeed,  and,  as  you  see,  the  tone  anvthing  but  desirable,  and 
when  they  reached  a  certain  point  they  would  not  alter  at  all  in  tone. 
Prints  from  other  negatives  were  done  at  the  same  time,  but  they  all 
turned  out,  unfortunately,  with  the  same  rusty  tones.  The  only  thing 
I  omitted  to  use  was  distilled  water.  Would  this  account  for  it  ?  The 
bath  was  heated  to  about  70°.  If  you  can  possibly  assist  me  as  to  the 
cause  of  failure,  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged,  as  I  have  always  failed  to 
obtain  good  tones  with  albumen  paper?" — As  our  correspondent  does 
not  tell  us  anything  about  the  preparation  of  the  albumen  paper,  the 
salting  of  the  albumen,  sensitising,  &o.,  we  can  give  very  little  informa- 
tion of  value  on  the  subject.  We  may  say,  however,  that  quite  as 
much,  or  more,  of  the  tones,  depends  upon  the  negatives  as  the  paper  or 
the  toning  baths.  With  suitable  negatives  the  acetate  or  the  carbonate 
toning  baths  will  yield  the  tones  desired.  If  ready-sensitised  paper  be 
used,  we  should  suggest  that  another  brand  be  tried  with  the  same 
negatives. 

DouBTyuL  Conduct. — Painting  writes  as  follows :  "  Can  you  kindly  give  me 
an  idea  how  to  act  under  the  following  circumstances ; — A  man  I  have 
been  acquainted  with  for  some  time,  who  is  a  portrait  painter,  agrees 
verbally  to  paint  poi traits  for  me,  at  a  fixed  charge,  from  my  negatives. 
He  has  done  several  for  me,  and  I  have  paid  him  for  them.  I  got  an 
order  for  a  painting  from  one  of  my  negatives  of  a  child  that  had  been 
dead  some  months.  He  did  the  pamting,  and  I  paid  him  for  it  when  he 
brought  it  home.  As  it  was  a  good  subject,  he  casually  mentioned  that 
he  thought  he  would  paint  a  larger  size  also  ;  this  was  to  be  a  specimen 
of  work.  I  have  never  seen  this  one.  He  brought  home  the  smiU  one 
that  I  had  ordered,  and,  as  he  happened  to  be  going  in  the  locality 
where  the  customer  lived,  which  is  about  sixty  milei  from  here,  I 
entrusted  him  with  the  small  picture  that  was  ordered  to  be  taken  home, 
thinking  that  if  any  alterations  were  needed  he  could  make  them.  It 
was  also  arranged  between  us  that  he  should  take  the  large  picture  as 
well,  aid  I  told  him,  in  the  event  of  the  customer  wishing  to  purchase 
it,  what  price  to  ask.  He  had  never  seen  the  customer  before.  It 
appears  that  the  customer  did  purchase  it,  as  I  "sometime  afterwards 
discovered,  and  also  paid  him  the  lull  amount  1  had  told  him  to  ask  for  it. 
I  should  much  like  to  know  if  you  think  he  has  a  right  to  act  in  this 
manner.  As  he  refuses  to  have  anything  to  say  in  the  matter,  and  has 
appropriated  the  whole  of  the  sum  the  lady  gave  him  for  the  picture, 
can  I  claim  through  the  County  Court  or  otherwise  my  profit  on  the 
same,  as  it  does  not  seem  right  that  I  should  have  to  conduct  my  busi- 
ness and  take  negatives  for  his  use  ?  Trusting  you  will  favour  me  with 
a  reply  ? " — The  man  has  behaved  in  a  very  unhandsome,  not  to  say 
"  dirty  "  manner.  You  also  did  an  unwise  thing  in  entrusting  such  a 
man  with  your  customer's  address.  We  do  not  see  that  you  have  any 
remedy  at  law  in  the  matter.  The  only  remedy  that  we  can  suggest, 
which  has  already,  no  doubt,  been  adopted  by  you,  is  not  to  entrust 
the  man  with  any  further  work.  You  might  further  mention  the  matter 
to  your  photographic  friends.  Such  a  man  as  that  is  not  to  be  trusted 
with  wuik  lor  the  prolessicu. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  Process  Year-Book  for  1896,  which  has  just  been  issued 
by  Messrs.  Penrose  &,  Co.,  of  Amwell-street,  is  a  notable  book. 
It  contains  nearly  a  hundred  illustrations  in  line,  half-tone, 
collotype,  photogravure,  and  colour,  and  many  articles  by  quali- 
fied writers  and  experimentalists  to  whom  the  process  man  may 
safely  turn  for  help  and  guidance  in  his  doubts  and  difficulties. 
It  is  a  production  of  which  editor,  publishers,  and  printers  may 
be  proud — indeed,  to  the  printers,  Messrs.  Allen  &  Carruthers, 
of  the  Cranford  Press,  Chiswick,  distinct  and  special  praise  is 
due  for  the  unusually  excellent  manner  in  which  both  type  and 
blocks  have  been  rendered. 


To  those  iiiterested  in  process  work  Messrs.  Penrose's 
volume  will  be  welcome,  as  conveying  a  good  idea  of  the  strides 
that  have  recently  been  made  in  halftone  and  three-colour 
work.  Our  pleasure,  however,  in  turning  over  its  handsome 
pages  is  alloyed  by  the  reflection  that  the  apathy  of  photo- 
tographers  has  forced  what  is  virtually  a  new  industry  to 
appropriate  work  which,  from  its  very  nature,  photographers 
ehould  not  have  allowed  to  pass  them.     But  process  work,  in 


all  probability,  is  y6t  in  its  early  stages,  so  that,  to  the  photo- 
grapher who  decides  to  take  up  some  branch  of  it,  the 
opportunity  may  still  be  available.  As  contributors  to  the 
volume  we  are  mentioning,  we  note  the  names  of  Max  Levy, 
Vidal,  Dallas,  Henry  Blackburn,  Wilmer,  Wall,  Denison, 
W,  D.  Richmond,  E.  S.  Shepherd,  &c.  The  illustrations  are 
by  the  best  known  firms. 

*  »  • 

The  Hackney  Photographic  Society  has  been  endeavouring 
to  induce  the  great  railway  companies  to  grant  to  amateur 
photographers  some  concessions  in  the  matter  of  reduced  fares 
on  photographic  outings.  The  companies  decline,  however,  to 
entertain  the  idea.  Not  being  followers  of  the  gentle  craft,  we 
are  not  in  a  position  to  precisely  understand  why  anglers  were 
originally  granted  privilege  travelling  tickets,  and  therefore  we 
hesitate  to  plead  that  photographers  should  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  fishermen. 

*  *  * 

Cheaper  fares  would  probably  lead  to  increased  attend- 
ances at  photographic  outings,  so  that  the  companies  would 
conceivably  not  suffer  by  the  concessions.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  must  assume  that  there  are  good  and  cogent  reasons  for  the 
refusal  of  the  companies  to  give  way.  In  an  Interview  with 
some  railway  representatives  on  this  very  subject  some  few 
years  ago,  it  was  stated,  if  we  may  trust  to  memory,  that  the 
companies  were  actuated  In  their  refusal  by  the  idea  that  the 
privilege  tickets,  though  ostensibly  to  be  used  for  strictly 
photographic  purposes,  might  very  easily  be  availed  of  for 
ordinary  travelling,  pleasure,  or  business  objects,  a  factor 
which  possibly  need  not  be  reckoned  with  in  the  case  of  anglers, 
who  are  restricted  as  to  localities  and  seasons,  thus  making 
abuse  of  the  concession  difficult. 


Our  contemporary,  Nature,  moved  by  some  sharp  comments 
in  the  daily  press  with  reference  to  the  fact  that,  in  a  recent 
patent  dispute,  eminent  scientific  experts  figured  as  opposing 
witnesses,  with  the  result  that,  though  the  question  to  be  de- 
termined was  simply  one  of  chemistry  and  chemical  history — 
matters  of  pure  science,  in  fact — there  was  a  remarkable  con- 
flict of  tebtimony,  has  again  suggested  the  abolition  of  the 
expert  witness,  and  the  institution  of  a  system  whereby  a 
scientific  expert  should  not  be  called  by  a  particular  side  in  a 
case,  but  should  be  nominated  by  the  Judge.     Under  such  & 
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system,  it  truly  remarks,  no  question  of  bias  could  be  raised, 
and  science  would  not  be  scandalised  from  time  to  time,  as  it  is 
now,  by  those  who  are  content  thus  to  trade  on  their  scientific 

reputation. 

*  •  • 

Universal  endorsement  will  assuredly  be  given  to  our  con- 
temporary's suggestion.  The  inducements  to  an  official  expert  to 
depart  from  accuracy  would  be  removed,  so  that  the  truth 
would  be  more  readily  arrived  at  than  under  the  present 
system  where  it  appears  that,  the  more  eminent  the  witness, 
the  greater  is  the  influence  upon  his  testimony  exercised  by 
the  amount  of  his  fees.  There  have  been  cases  in  photography 
that  have  called  for  the  intervention  of  "  scientific  experts," 
whose  opinions  have  been  not  less  contradictory  than  in  the 
instances  quoted  above,  which  persuade  us  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  the  unofficial  expert  witness  in  photographic 
disputes  were  also  abolished.  We  have  in  mind  a  case  in 
which,  a  year  or  so  ago,  certain  markings  on  a  photograph  were 
said  by  some  expert  photographic  witnesses  to  have  been 
produced  in  a  particular  way.  Some  equally  expert  photo- 
graphic witnesses  were  in  attendance,  to  prove  that  the 
markings  were  due  to  totally  different  causes.  It  was  a 
merciful  thing  for  expert  photographic  testimony  that  the 
case,  half  way  through,  was  stopped  by  the  jury. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 
The  refusal  of  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  to  allow 
amateur  photographers  to  copy  the  pictures  seems  to  be 
causing  some  little  annoyance  in  certain  quarters.  Since  the 
publication  of  a  correspondence  between  the  Secretary  to  the 
Trustees  and  one  of  the  members  of  the  Camera  Club,  a 
question  on  the  subject  has  been  put  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  reply  given,  however,  does  not  appear  to  please 
the  Croydon  Camera  Club,  which,  according  to  a  letter  in  our 
last  issue,  is  going  to  petition  the  House  on  its  own  account, 
with  what  results  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  recent  correspondence  brings  to  one's  mind  what  was 
done  a  dozen  or  so  years  back.  It  will  be  remembered  that  up 
to  about  that  time  there  were  no  really  good  reproductions  of 
our  national  pictures,  as  a  series,  such  as  there  were  of  Conti- 
nental galleries.  Then  a  German  firm  obtained  permission  to 
photograph  the  collection,  and  also  the  liberty  to  erect  a 
studio,  outside  the  building,  in  which  to  do  the  work.  There 
was  a  great  outcry  at  this  at  the  time,  and  the  explanation 
given  was  that  the  firm  that  had  obtained  the  concession  had 
given  certain  undertakings  as  to  the  publication  of  the  copies, 
also  that  the  reproductions  it  had  made  in  the  various  Conti- 
nental galleries,  where  similar  facilities  had  been  given,  were 
of  an  exceptionally  high  order  as  compared  with  other  work 
at  that  period— for  then  orthochromatic  photography  was 
in  a  very  embryo  state,  except  with  that  firm  and  one  or  two 
others.  A  further  reason  for  the  concession  was  that  the 
copies  would  be  widely  circulated,  which  would  be  a  great 
boon  to  art  students. 

The  fact  that  some  of  the  pictures  had  been  previously 
photographed  by  a  French  house,  no  doubt,  gave  rise  to  the 
idea,  which  still  seems  to  prevail  with  some,  as  evidenced  by 
Mr.  Craigie's  letter  to  the  Trustees,  that  only  foreign  firms  were 
allowed  to  photograph  our  national  pictures.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  some  English  houses  are  continually  at  work  upon  them 
— the  Autotype  Company,  Messrs.  Eyre  ifc  Spottiswoode,  and 


others.  The  former,  by  the  way,  have  for  some  years  been' 
privileged  to  hang  frames  of  specimens  of  their  reproduc- 
tions in  the  entrance  hall  of  the  building.  Again,  Messrs. 
Walker  &  Boutall  are  at  present  engaged  in  photographing 
the  works  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  for  publication. 
This  at  once  dispels  the  idea  that  only  foreign  houses  are 
permitted  to  photograph  in  the  National  Gallery. 

We  now  come  to  the  question,  just  being  raised,  of  amateurs 
being  allowed  to  photograph  the  pictures.  The  pictures  are 
the  property  of  the  nation,  and  the  Trustees  are  their  custo- 
dians, and  are  responsible  for  their  safe  keeping.  They  are  at 
the  same  time  interested  in  the  furtherance  of  art  and  its 
study,  and  it  is  to  this  end  that  professional  photographers  are 
allowed  to  reproduce  the  pictures — because  they  will  be  pub- 
lished, and  so  become  of  service  to  art  students  and  lovers  of' 
art  generally.  The  Trustees  also  have  in  mind  that  the  work 
should  be  well  done  or  not  at  all,  and  we  doubt  much  if  any 
professional  would  be  permitted  to  take  photographs  of  the 
pictures  unless  the  former  were  tolerably  sure  that  the  work 
would  be  well  executed,  and  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  its 
being  widely  circulated.  No  such  end  is  gained  by  the 
amateur  photographer ;  he  simply  photographs  a  picture  for 
his  own  amusement,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter,  as, 
beyond  his  immediate  circle,  no  one  sees  the  result,  whatever 
may,  or  may  not,  be  its  merits.  During  the  time  the  amateur 
would  be  at  work  he  would,  of  course,  be  monopolising  the- 
picture  from  the  public ;  and,  as  it  was  said  in  one  of  the- 
letters  that  opened  this  question  that  the  reproduction  of 
pictures  involves  an  immense  amount  of  time,  such  as  the- 
professional  is  rarely  able  or  willing  to  give,  it  may  be  feirly 
assumed  that  the  amateur  will  monopolise  the  picture  for  a 
much  longer  time  than  does  the  professional.  If  that  be  the 
case,  it  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  Trustees'  refusal. 

Amateurs  ask  for  the  same  privileges  as  art  students  are 
accorded ;  but,  as  was  explained  in  the  reply  given  in  the- 
House  of  Commons,  the  cases  are  widely  different.  The  latter 
copy  the  works  to  improve  themselves  in  drawing  and  painting, 
but  the  amateur  photographer  could  no  more  improve  hi& 
photographic  knowledge  by  copying  a  Raphael,  a  Teniers,  or 
any  other  great  master,  than  he  would  by  reproducing  any 
other  oil  painting.  If  it  be  urged  that  his  object  is  to  improve- 
his  art  knowledge,  then  that  end  would  be  better  gained  by 
purchasing,  for  an  almost  nominal  sum,  one  or  other  of  the 
published  copies,  which  are  infinitely  superior,  as  regards  the- 
translation  of  colours,  to  the  majority  of  amateur  productions. 

One  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  refusal  to  amateur  photo- 
graphers was  that  the  galleries  are  now  often  inconveniently- 
crowded  with  students,  and  the  presence  of  cameras  would' 
further  increase  the  inconvenience.  We  strongly  suspect,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  another  reason  that  may,  and  no  doubt  does, 
weigh  with  the  Trustees,  namely,  the  risk  of  irreparable  injury 
to  works  for  which  the  nation  has  paid  fabulous  amounts. 
Removing  the  pictures  from  the  walls,  unglazing  them,  and: 
exposing  them  to  the  air  for  a  time  ;  then,  after  the-y  are  copied, 
reglazing  and  rehanging  them,  even  by  the  most  careful  hands, 
involves  a  certain  amount  of  risk.  Hence,  the  Trustees  of  the- 
nation's  pictures,  naturally,  do  not  care  to  incur  this  risk, 
however  remote,  oftener  than  can  be  avoided,  particularly  in. 
face  of  the  probability  that  it  would  frequently  have  to  ba 
repeated,  with  the  same  picture,  with  the  amateur  who  is  "  able, 
or  willing  to  afford "  the  time  and  attention  to  the  work. 
With  the  art  student  no  such  danger  ia  incurred. 

Taking  all  these  facts  into  consideration,  it  is-  scarcely  sur- 
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prising  that  the  Trustees  refuse  to  risk  the  safety  of  the 
nation's  pictures  for  the  amusement  of  single  individuals. 
However,  we  shall  see  what  comes  of  the  Croydon  Club's 
petition  to  the  Commons — if  it  is  ever  presented. 


IMPROVISING  A  SCREEN-HOLDER. 
Many  amateurs  and  others  commencing  experimental  work  in 
half-tone  etching  are  met  by  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable 
dark  slide  or  holder  In  which  to  use  the  screen.  The  ordinary 
dark  slides  do  not  aflford  sufficient  space,  while  the  special 
holders  constructed  for  this  purpose  are  necessarily  costly  appli- 
ances, owing  to  the  elaborate  and  delicate  arrangements  neces- 
sary for  the  accurate  adjustment  of  the  relative  positions  of 
screen  and  plate. 

Although  for  real  working  purposes  such  a  special  holder 
may  be  said  to  be  an  absolute  neceissity,  the  early  experimental 
attempts  may  be  very  well  carried  out  by  means  of  makeshifts, 
which  entail  no  great  expense  should  it  be  ultimately  decided 
to  relinquith  the  work,  and  jet  enable  the  operator,  with  a 
Tery  slight  amount  of  extra  troubje,  to  achieve  as  great  accu- 
racy as  with  the  more  expensive  tools,  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  an  improvised  holder  may  prove  useful  to  some  of  our 
readers  at  the  present  time. 

Unless  specially  ordered  of  the  exact  size,  the  half-tone 
screens  supplied  commercially  are,  as  a  rule,  considerably 
larger  than  the  size  of  plate  they  are  supposed  to  represent ;  for 
instance,  a  half  plate  screen  will  be  nearer  the  size  of  a  whole 
plate.  This  being  so,  either  a  larger  size  of  camera  should  be 
available  or  the  screen  must  be  obtained  of  the  exact  size  of 
some  existing  one,  in  which  case  it  will  be  advisable,  if  not 
indeed  absolutely  necessary,  to  work  with  a  smaller  size  of 
plate. 

It  is  possible  in  some  of  the  old-fashioned  cameras  that  the 
slides,  at  least  the  double  ones,  will  allow  sufficient  room  for 
both  screen  and  plate,  together  with  the  requisite  separation 
between  them  ;  but  this  will  not  often  be  the  case,  so  we  will 
assume  that  the  existing  slides  are  not  roomy  enough.  In 
order  to  supply  the  deficiency,  remove,  in  the  case  of  a  single 
slide,  the  hinged  back  door,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  double,  one 
of  the  shutters  and  the  central  division,  aud,  in  the  place  of 
either,  have  fitted  a  frame  carrying  a  central  aperture  a  little 
larger  each  way  than  the  largest  plate  to  be  employed.  Have 
constructed  also  a  carrier,  by  means  of  which  the  screen  can  be 
adapted  to  the  dark  slide ;  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  this 
will  be  found  to  occupy  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  whole  of  the 
available  space  within  the  slide,  so  that,  when  the  back  frame 
is  fitted  in  position,  it  keeps  the  screen-carrier  in  place,  and  the 
central  opening  forms  a  well  or  rebate,  into  which  the  sensitive 
plate  can  be  dropped,  in  actual  contact  with  the  screen  if 
desired. 

But,  as  a  certain  amount  of  separation  is  always  needful, 
this  can  be  secured  by  the  interposition  of  one  or  more  card- 
board masks,  and,  if  these  are  cut  from  boards  of  uniform 
.  thickness,  they  will  serve  to  definite  and  variable  distances 
between  screen  and  plate  at  will.  This  is  all  that  will  be 
needful  if  dry  plates  are  used  ;  but,  with  wet  plates,  some  light 
form  of  mask  or  carrier  must  be  provided  to  hold  the  plate, 
the  additional  masks  being  still  used  to  secure  variations  of 
distance.  A  hinged  or,  preferably,  a  detachable  back  door 
frith  spring  fitted  to  the  opening  will  complete  a  holder,  which 
with  the  aid  of  a  loose  piece  of  ground  glass,  will  serve  at  once 
as  focussing  glass  as  well  as  screen-holder  or  dark  slide. 


Photograpliy  Inalde  a  Crookea'  Tube. — The  mode  or 
flace  of  genesis  of  the  ROntgen  rays  is  still  matter  of  doubt,  and,  in 
the  endeavour  to  solve  it,  M.  G.  de  Metz  has  taken  photographs 
actually  within  the  tube  itself.  He  finds  the  cathode  rays  possess  one 
of  the  properties  of  the  Riintgen  rays,  in  that  they  nenetrate 
aluminium,  cardboard,  and  paper,  but  are  stopped  by  platinum  and 
copper. 

Mr.  Sspitt  on  X'lUoresoent  Screens.— Writing  to  the 
English  Mechanic,  he  describes  his  success  with  the  tungstate  salt, 
which  appears  to  have  been  very  considerable.  He  says  the  tung- 
state of  calcium  screen  was  examined  in  the  dark,  and  found,  even 
half  an  hour  afterwards,  to  be  luminous ;  but  a  fresh  sample  taken 
into  the  dark  from  a  gas-lit  room  was  found  to  be  quite  free  from 
luminosity.  Esculin  and  quinine,  which  give  fluorescence  with  the 
ordinary  vacuum  tube,  are  useless,  he  states,  for  the  Rontgen  rays. 


A  Kovelty  In  Ziltmus. — Though  no  photographic  equipment  is 
complete  without  a  book  of  litmus  paper,  more  often  than  not  termed 
is  the  printing  room  "  test  paper,"  as  though  it  were  the  only  test 
paper  in  existence,  yet  we  are  afraid  that  a  fair  sprinkling  of  esta- 
blishments in  a  large  way  of  business  manage  to  do  without  it. 
However,  those  who  are  familiar  with  its  advantages  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  of  a  new  form  for  using  litmus  which  bids  fair  to  do  away 
with  the  time-honoured  little  book  of  slips.  It  consists  of  a  litmus 
pencil,  in  which  the  tinctorial  material  replaces  the  usual  graphite. 
The  pencil,  further,  is  red  at  one  end  and  blue  at  the  other,  the  use 
of  which  is  obvious,  as,  indeed,  is  the  value  of  the  whole  pencil.  A 
piece  of  clean  white  paper  and  a  stroke  drawn  by  each  end  of  the 
pencil  will  afford  the  handiest  of  tests  imaginable.  The  agents  are 
Messrs.  Christy  &  Co.,  of  Lime-street,  E.G. 


A.  If  ovelty  In  Magrnesium  Xilgrht.— Magnesium  for  flash 
or  "  torch  "  has  been  very  popular  for  some  time  past,  but  ribbon  or 
wire  is  very  liable  to  "give  out"  just  when  the  light  is  most  needed, 
except  when  special  precautions  are  taken  or  arrangements  made. 
But  the  new  method  of  burning  seems  to  offer  a  perfect  medium  of 
actinic  combustion.  It  consists  in  the  "sandwiching"  of  magne- 
sium powdor  between  sheets  of  paper  impregnated  with  potassium 
chlorate.  Magnesium  powder  is  placed  between  two  sheets  of  paper, 
which  have  been  pasted  over  with  starch.  The  whole,  when  dry, 
forma  one  single  sheet.  Next,  each  side  is  covered  with  a  piece  of 
paper  impregnated  with  potassium  chloi'ate,  and  the  whole  covered 
with  a  further  sheet  of  paper  pasted  on  each  side,  a  thick  sheet, 
almost  like  cardboard,  being  thus  produced.  It  may  then.  When 
perfectly  dry,  be  cut  into  lengths  and  ignited  as  required.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Journal  of  Chemical  Industry,  the  combination  is 
quite  safe  and  keeps  well. 


Where  do  the   Rontg'en  Rays  Emanate  from?— M. 

PoincarriS,  criticising  M.  de  Metz's  conclusions,  propounds  the  theory 
(these  papers  all  being  presented  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences) 
that  the  conclusions  given  are  not  correct,  seeing  that,  he  says,  the 
cathode  rays  strilting  the  aluminium  or  platinum  screen  may  then  go 
through  the  metallic  plates.  The  cathode  rays  themselves  may  not 
possess  this  property.  Many  experimenters  have  been  on  this  track. 
Perrin  used  a  process  of  pinhole  photography,  and  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  they  arise  at  places  where  the  cathode  rays  strike 
against  a  solid  obstacle.  Rowland,  Carmichael,  and  Briggs  gave  the 
anode  as  their  origin.  Prince  Galitzin  and  M.  de  Karnogitsky  locate 
their  origin  within  the  tube  a  few  millimetres  behind  the  glass.  In 
an  article  in  Nature  over  the  signature  of  J.  J.  Thompson,  the  writer 
states  that  the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments,  in  which  he  was 
aided  by  Mr.  McClelland,  led  him  to  believe  that  they  always 
emanated  from  a  place  where  the  cathode  rays  struck.. 


PhoBphorescent  Screens  for  the  Hontgren  Stays. — 

The  best  material  for  this  purpose  has  been  much  discussed  lately, 
and  there  may  be  said  to  be  almost  two  schools  of  opinion.     On  the 
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one  hand,  a  platino-cyanide,  be  it  of  potassium,  lithium,  barium, 
&c.,  is  found  to  be  unequalled ;  while,  on  the  other,  the  calcic  tung- 
state  is  said  to  be  superior  to  anything.  Among  the  upholders  of 
the  latter  is  Mr.  Edison,  who  has  now  completed  his  adaptation  of 
the  original  idea  in  the  shape  of  an  instrument  to  show  the  internal 
structure  of  the  body  by  the  Rontgen  rays  and  phosphorescence. 
The  method  he  adopted  for  producing^  the  crystalline  form  of  this 
salt  is,  according  to  the  Scientific  Afkerican,  to  fuse  together  a 
mixture  of  sodium  chloride,  calcium  tungstate,  and  calcium  chloride. 
Calcium  tungstate,  insoluble,  is  produced,  and  is  obtained  by  washing 
with  water,  which  dissolves  out  the  soluble  salts,  and  leaves  the 
required  body  behind.  Then,  again,  another  experimenter,  as  already 
alluded  to  by  us,  prefers  the  natural  crystals  as  found  in  a  cheap 
mineral.  Mr.  Swinton  writes  to  Nature,  under  date  of  April  22, 
comparing  the  platino-cyanides :  "  I  have  obtained  considerably 
better  results  with  a  finely  ground  sample  of  calcium  tungstate, 
prepared  for  me  by  Messrs.  Hopkins  &  Williams.  It  may  be  used 
either  in  loose  powder  or  made  up  with  gum  into  a  paste  and  dried." 
Yet  other  writers  say  that  the  ordinary  salt  is  no  use  at  all.  It 
unfortunately  happens  that,  so  far,  the  crystalline  salt  is  not  an 
article  of  commerce. 


PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY  WITH  RONTGEN  RAYS.* 

The  Coil  or  Transformer. 

Having  now  fitted  up  an  arrangement  for  producing  a  current  of 
electricity,  we  proceed  to  transform  it  in  character.  The  electric 
current  obtained  as  explained  would  only  pass  through  a  very  small 
fraction  of  an  inch  of  air,  and  we  wish  it  to  have  power  enough  to 
pass,  in  the  shape  of  a  spark,  through  several  inches.  The  technical 
way  of  saying  this  is,  increase  the  electro-motive  force  (usually  put 
thus — E.M.F.).  The  gfreater  the  E.M.F.  the  longer  the  spark  obtain- 
able from  the  same  amount  of  electricity.  The  intensity  of  this 
E.M.F.  is  estimated  in  volts ;  each  cell  of  a  Grove  pattern  has  an 
E.M.F.  of  a  little  under  two  volts.  When  the  character  of  the 
current  is  changed,  its  E  M.F.  would  be  reckoned  in  thousands,  or 
tens  of  thousands,  instead  of  units.  The  most  generally  used  and 
most  readily  obtainable  form  of  transformer  is  that  known  as  a 
Ruhmkorff's  intensity  coil.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  explain  its 
working  parts ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  electricity  goes  in  at  a 
few  volts'  strength,  and  passes  out  at  many  thousands  volts.  There 
is  a  pair  of  binding  screws  on  the  baseboard  of  the  coil,  to  receive 
the  two  wires  from  the  battery  ;  and  there  are  two  smaller  binding 
screws,  usually  at  the  upper  part  of  the  instrument,  for  attaching 
the  wires  that  take  the  transformed  current  out  of  the  instrument. 
Any  one  purchasing  a  coil  would  have  its  working  described  by  the 
seller,  so  that  it  would  be  filling  unnecessary  space  to  give  those 
details  here,  slight  though  they  are.  But  a  particular  caution  must 
be  given,  never  to  touch  one  of  these  screws  (the  terminals)  or  even 
a  silk-covered  wire,  passing  from  them,  with  the  hand ;  a  very 
severe  shock  would  be  felt,  even  with  a  small  coil,  while,  if  both 
terminals  were  touched  at  once,  the  effect  would  be  very  serious,  and 
might  possibly  be  fatal,  especially  with  a  large  instrument. 

It  may  here  be  noted  that  it  is  better  to  use  insulated  wires  for 
the  current  from  the  battery  (the  primary  current),  and  essential 
to  do  so  with  the  current  from  the  coU  (the  secondary  or  induced 
current).  It  is  very  difficult  to  avoid  at  all  times  touching  the  wires 
accidentally  and  receiving  a  shock ;  and,  besides,  the  current  would 
be  weakened  if  bare  wires  were  used,  and  could  not  conveniently  be 
led  away  with  uncovered  wires,  as  it  would  strike  to  external  objects 
and  be  diverted. 

These  Ruhmkorff's  coils  are  obtainable  of  a  variety  of  powers, 
from  those  giving  a  spark  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  others  of  three 
or  four  up  to  twenty  inches  or  more.  The  longer  the  spark,  the 
higher  the  price.  The  battery  power  has  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
strength.  Messrs.  Griffin,  of  Garrick-street,  who  have  made  me  a 
new  coil  which  sparks  beyond  the  guaranteed  distance  recently,  have 
been  so  good  as  to  make  a  special  series  of  actual  trials  for  me,  in 
order  to  ascertain  practically  the  safest  and  most  suitable  battery 
*  Continued  firom  page  276. 


power  for  various  sizes  of  coils.     Though  it  applies  to  their  own  in- 
struments, it  would,  no  doubt,  be  about  the  same  for  other  makers : — 

Coil  to  give  in  Air  Groves'  Cells 

a  Spark  of  Needed, 

1  inch Three  1  pint. 

2  inches Four    1     „ 

3  »       Five     1     „ 

4  ,,       Six       1     „ 

6     „       Five     1  quart. 

"    »        >)       ^      )j 

10    „       1'     „ 

The  Crookes'  Tubes. 

We  are  now  ready  to  turn  the  electricity  in  these  famous  bulbs^. 
and  the  next  step  is  to  fit  them  to  the  coil.  Before  doing  this,  a' 
brief  explanation  of  what  a  Crookes'  tube  is  may  be  desirable.  Many- 
years  ago,  one  of  the  most  popular  exhibitions  of  electricity  was  the 
passing  the  induced  current  through  a  tube  or  bulb  greatly  exhausted 
of  air  or  other  gas.  The  tube  had  a  piece  of  platinum  wire  fused  to- 
each  end,  and  a  current  that,  as  a  spark  would  only  pass  through,, 
say,  an  inch  of  air,  would  pass  through  several  inches  when  the  gas 
was  rarefied.  In  the  course  of  his  molecular  investigations,  Mr. 
Crookes  experimented  with  such  tubes  with  greatly  increased  rare- 
faction. The  visible  glow  throughout  the  tube  gradually  di- 
minished, till,  when  a  certain  point  of  exhaustion  was  reached,  the- 
current  would  scarcely,  if  at  all,  pass,  and  the  uniform  glow  was 
succeeded  by  a  luminosity  at  the  cathode  pole..  Emanating  from 
this  pole  were  certain  remarkable  radiatjons,  one  property  of  which- 
was  the  cause  of  the  Rontgen  rays. 

Before  attaching  a  tube,  the  current  should  be  turned  off  by  means- 
of  a  little  adjunct  to  the  coil  termed  the  commutator.  Ajid  this 
shutting  off  the  current  should  always  be  done  before  in  any  way 
touching  or  altering  the  secondary  wires.  Quite  apart  from  the- 
question  of  the  pain  of  a  shock,  it  might  easily  cause  the  hands  to 
jerk  and  disarrange  or  break  tlie  valuable  tubes.  The  further — and' 
indeed,  the  original — use  (whence  its  name)  of  the  commutator  is  to 
reverse  the  direction  of  the  current. 

As  to  the  tubes  themselves,  their  variety  is  bewildering;  whatr. 
with  dealers'  and  actual  makers'  patterns,  it  will  be  difficult  to  effect 
a  choice.  Quite  recently  Mr.  Gifford,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
successful  workers  in  this  country,  writes  to  Nature  that  he  has- 
obtained  the  best  results  with  the  earliest  shape  of  tube  he  tried,, 
while  the  bulk  of  other  writers  recommend  a  so-called  "  focus  tube.'' 
Though  Mr.  Hicks  has  kindly  made  for  me  to  try  one  of  the  form  Mr,. 
Gifford  recommends,  my  own  preference  is  for  a  focus  tube.  The 
pattern  devised  by  Mr.  Jackson  gives  decidedly  the  sharpest  results, 
but,  in  my  experience,  needs  more  coil  power  than  the  other  cheaper 
form  almost  cylindrical  in  shape.  Mr.  Ilicks,  the  original  maker  of 
Crookes'  radiometer,  makes  about  eight  different  patterns  of  tubes ; 
of  those  I  have  tried  the  greatest  success  has  been  with  his  focus- 
tube  of  truncated  cone  form. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  fix  the  Crookes'  tube  in  a  steady 
position,  which  can  be  done  by  any  extemporised  holder,  or  by  the- 
aid  of  a  laboratory  tube- holder.  A  certain  amount  of  firmness  is- 
desirable,  for,  though  it  may  be  suspended  from  a  loop  at  the  end  of 
one  of  the  secondary  wires,  in  which  case  the  latter  must  be  secured' 
to  a  holder,  and  the  loop  be  close  to  the  support,  it  is  most  deeirable 
to  prevent  any  swinging.  If  the  tube  is  not  stationary,  the  rays  are- 
naturally  emitted  from  a  larger  area,  and  such  an  object  as  a  hand 
will,  in  consequence,  have  the  bones  represented  less  sharply,  through, 
the  penumbra  being  wider. 

The  tube  being  fixed,  and  one  end  connected  with  one  terminal 
wire,  it  only  remains  to  attach  the  other  terminal  to  the  second 
electrode  of  the  tube,  and  turn  the  commutator  so  as  to  allow  the- 
current  to  pass.  Immediately  the  luminosity  in  the  tube  becomes 
visible  the  green  glow  of  the  cathode  should  be  at  the  wide  circular 
metallic  disc.  If  it  should  not  be  so  seen,  the  current  should  be 
reversed  by  giving  the  commutator  a  half  turn,  when  the  glow  will 
be  transferred  to  the  disc,  which  is  now  the  oft-quoted  "  cathode,'' 
whence  the  rays  have  their  original  cause,  though  where  they 
actually  start  from  is  still  not  decided.  The  cathode  rays  seem  first 
to  need  to  impinge  upon  some  substance  before  the  Rontgen  rays  are; 
obtained.    It  is  stated  that  Edison,  by  means  of  a  long  metal  tube. 
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and  a  fluorescent  screen,  has  tried  to  locate  them,  and  found  them  to 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  vacuum  tube. 

It  is  necessary  to  give  certain  cautions  to  safeguard  the  tube.'. 

First,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  two  loops  of  thin  wire  fused 
into  the  tube  must  be  most  carefully  treated,  or  they  will  either  be 
broken  off  short,  or  the  glass  tube  at  the  point  be  split  or  cracked, 
an  event  which  would  ruin  the  tube  by  the  gradual  inflow  of  air. 
I  can  speak  feelingly  on  this  point,  for  I  had  a  magnificent  collection 
of  the  old  vacuum  tubes,  nearly  a  score  in  number,  and  I  lent  them 
to  a  scientific  friend,  whom  I  thought  I  could  safely  trust  to  handle 
them  with  care.  When  he  returned  them,  nearly  every  tube  was 
ruined  from  either  this  cause  or  another  which  I  will  mention. 

Secondly,  if  the  tubes  be  not  carefully  and  sulliciently  attached  to 
the  secondary  wires,  it  may  happen  that  one  wire  will  spring  away, 
and,  if  in  springing  the  uncovered  end  of  the  wire  should  touch,  be  it 
ever  so  lightly,  or  approach  at  all  closely  the  walls  of  the  bulb,  it  is 
very  probable  that  a  spark  may  pass  from  it  to  the  tube,  and,  if  it 
does,  the  tube  is  irretrievably  damagi?d,  a«  the  spark  would  pierce  a  mi- 
croscopic hole,  which  would  let  in  the  outer  air.  One  of  the  Crookes' 
tubes  I  have  been  experimenting  with  "  gave  out "  in  the  middle  of 
an  exposure  for  no  apparent  reason.  I  can  only  imagine  that  a  spark 
passed  from  the  supporting  wire  to  the  glass,  and  thus  pierced  it. 

The  deduction  from  this  recountal  is  obvious.  The  leading  wires 
should  only  be  uncovered  for  a  very  slight  distance  from  the  loop 
that  attaches  them  to  the  tube,  there  will  then  be  little  danger  of 
"  sparking." 

In  attaching  the  wires  to  the  tubes  they  will  be  found  to  behave 
in  a  most  refractory  manner,  springing  away  and  straining  the  tube 
electrodes  when  threading  them.  This  is  best  avoided  by  using 
covered  wires  as  thin  as  possible,  not  thicker  than  No.  24  gauge,  and 
they  may  be  bent  into  a  spiral  by  wrapping  round  a  long  pencil, 
which  is  then  removed.  A  wire  so  shaped  has  less  spring  in  it.  It 
will  avoid  strain  if  the  end  of  the  wire  have  a  loose  link  of  covered 
wire,  making  a  sort  of  chain. 

There  is  nothing  now  to  be  done  but  to  place  the  object  to  be 
photographed  upon  the  sensitive  plate.  This  should  be  placed  not 
iu  a  dark  slide,  but  inside  a  bag  of  three-fold  black  paper,  and  the 
object  to  be  electro-sciographed  put  upon  the  paper.  Now,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  fix  upon  the  exact  point  of  area  of  radiation,  it 
is  certain  that,  the  further  removed  the  tube  is  from  the  object,  the 
sharper  the  shadows  will  be,  and,  if  the  power  of  the  tube  sufficed,  a 
distance  of  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  would  enable  the  shadows  to 
be  beautifully  clearly  defined.  This,  however,  is  not  a  very  prac- 
ticable distance,  for  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  actinic  action 
decreases  about  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  so  that  for  twelve 
inches  the  exposure  needed  would  be  sixteen  times  as  great  as  at 
three  inches. 

In  taking  electro-sciographs  of  the  hand  or  foot,  the  position  of 
the  tube  must  be  regulated  by  what  point  is  most  likely  to  be  needed 
in  the  sharpest  definition.  If  the  tube  be  suspended  over  the 
knuckles,  the  division  between  the  bones  will  be  clearly  shown ;  if 
over  the  wrist,  it  is  obvious  the  rays  will  pass  across  the  separating 
space,  and  no  line  between  the  finger  joints  will  be  perceptible.  The 
further  the  tube  is  removed  the  less,  of  course,  do  these  remarks  apply. 

Again,  it  will  be  found  that  some  hands  will  not  lie  flat  on  a 
plane  surface,  the  fingers  will  spring  up  and  form  a  shallow  arch. 
Clearly,  the  bones  would  not  be  so  sharply  defined.  If  it  be  a  case 
where  sharp  definition  is  wished  for,  the  hand  should  be  bandaged 
flat  to  the  plate.  The  rays  will  pass  through  the  bandages  and  act 
on  the  plate  as  though  they  were  absent. 

A  word  or  two  about  price  of  apparatus  may  be  useful.  A  recent 
estimate  of  the  Editor,  in  reply  to  a  query  as  to  the  cost,  puts  23/.  as 
the  expense  of  an  outfit.  For  that  sum  a  very  superior  outfit  can 
be  obtained,  and  a  very  good  one  for  much  less.  I  have  three  coils, 
and  I  find  that  from  Griffin's  giving  a  four-inch  spark,  though 
nominally  only  a  three-inch,  capable  of  very  good  results.  Its  price 
was  9/.  A  battery  of  five  Grove  cells  and  stand  may  be  put  down  as 
46«.  Hicks'  price  for  a  focus  tube,  25«. ;  wire  leads,  acids,  and 
mercury,  say,  another  5s.     Total,  under  13/. 

I  am  particular  in  giving  my  own  experience,  as  all  the  facts  and 
prices  may  be  relied  upon ;  and,  as  Rontgen-ray  work  naturally  falls 
into  line  with  usual  photographic  practice,  I  am  hoping  that  what  I 


have  written  may  be  found  useful  by  brother  practitioners.  Anv 
point  that  I  have  not  made  clear  I  shall  be  pleased  to  elucidate 
through  the  colunins  of  this  Journal,  and  not  by  private  letters  to  un- 
known corresjwndents.  As  I  have  before  narrated,  I  have  suffered, 
and  thanklessly  so,  much  loss  of  valuable  time  through  queries  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  sent  to  me  by  post  from  perfect  strangen,  that 
I  have  to  make  a  point  of  declining  to  reply  except  to  personal 
friends.  G.  "VVATMoron  Webster,  F.C.S.,  F.R.P.S. 


CABBON  OR  AUTOTYPE  PRINTING. 
[Newcastle-on-Tyno  and  Northern  Counties'  Photographic  Aaaociation.) 
Theee  are  so  many  printing  processes  from  which  to  make  a  choice,  that 
the  amateur  photographer  is  puzzled  to  select  the  best  from  the  multi- 
tude. In  the  bulk  of  these  printing  processes  the  image  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  light  on  a  salt  of  silver  contained  either  in  albumen  or,  as  now 
more  generally  used,  in  gelatine.  These  silver  prints,  if  very  carefully 
made,  and  very  thoroughly  fixed  and  washed,  will  last  for  years ;  but 
how  often  do  we  see  prints  made  in  this  manner  showing  signs  of  fading 
and  the  whites  going  yellow.  The  silver  salts  contained  in  the  paper 
are  so  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light,  dampness,  fumes  of  sulphur,  Jtrc, 
that  we  can  hardly  class  silver  printing  amongst  the  more  permanent 
processes. 

In  my  opinion,  having  tried  nearly  every  process  of  printing,  there 
are  only  two  ways  of  making  a  really  perniinent  picture.  The  first  is 
the  platinotype  process,  and  the  other  is  the  autotype  or  carbon  process. 
Of  the  two  the  platinotype  is  the  easier  and  more  quickly  done,  but  the 
range  of  tone  is  limited  to  black  and  a  very  doubtful  sepia  tint.  But  the 
great  enemy  to  platinotype  printing  is  dampness  in  the  air.  The  paper 
has  to  be  kept  in  tubes  containing  dried  chloride  of  calcium  to  absorb 
moisture,  and,  if  printed  on  a  damp  day,  the  picture  comes  out  flat  and 
completely  spoiled.  la  the  carbon  process  you  have  none  of  these  draw- 
backs ;  you  can  procure  the  tissue  either  in  the  sensitive  or  in  the  insen- 
sitive state,  and  of  a  great  many  different  colours  and  shades  of  colour. 
Those  most  commonly  used  are  engraving  black,  warm  blaok,  sepia  of 
different  shades,  green  for  sea  views,  standard  purple  for  portrait  work, 
red  chalk,  and  various  shades  of  brown  and  chocolate  are  also  obtainable. 

Before  describing  the  manipulations  required  to  make  an  autotype  pic- 
ture, we  will  consider,  in  a  few  words,  the  action  of  light  on  the  tissue. 
When  a  solution  of  gelatine  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash,  and  exposed  to  light,  tlie  gelatine  is  turned  into  an  insoluble 
compound.  The  autotype  tissue  i-  simply  paper  coated  with  gelatine 
in  which  is  impregnated  the  colouring  matter  in  an  exceedingly  fine  state 
of  division.  The  tissue  is  sensitised  in  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash, 
and,  when  dry,  is  exposed  under  a  negative.  The  light  acts  through  the 
negative,  and,  as  more  gets  through  in  some  places  than  in  others,  yon 
get  the  tissue  rendered  more  or  less  insoluble,  through  all  the  gradations 
of  the  negative. 

In  the  year  1864,  Mr.  Joseph  Swan,  of  Newcastle,  following  on  the 
lines  of  previous  experimenters,  succeeded  in  working  out  the  first  practical 
method  of  carbon  printing.  He  took  out  a  patent  for  the  process,  which 
was  briefly  as  follows  :  A  sheet  of  glass  was  coated  with  a  film  of  collodion, 
and  then,  with  the  pigmented  gelatine,  this  film  of  gelatine  collodion, 
when  dry,  was  stripped  from  the  glass  and  exposed  under  a  negative, 
collodion  side  next  the  negative  ;  after  exposure  the  film  was  coated  with 
a  solution  ot  indiarubber,  and  transferred  to  a  sheet  of  paper  also  coated 
with  indiarubber.  The  two  were  then  passed  through  a  strong  rolling 
press,  to  receive  the  necessary  adhesion  of  the  two  surfaces.  The 
picture  was  then  developed  with  warm  water  in  the  usual  way,  and  some 
of  the  finest  carbon  pictures  which  have  ever  been  produced  were  made 
in  this  manner  ;  the  next  step  was  the  doing  away  with  the  glass  plate 
and  collodion.  The  pigmented  gelatine  was  simply  spread  on  paper, 
fastened  to  another  sheet  of  paper  with  indiarubber  as  before,  and  after 
development  gave  excellent  results,  but,  of  course,  reversed. 

About  four  years  after  (in  1S68)  a  Mr.  Johnson  patented  the  process  as 
now  worked.  He  found  out  that  no  indiarubber  solution  or  other  cement 
was  necessary  to  stick  the  tissue  to  either  a  temporary  or  permanent 
support,  provided  the  support  used  was  impervious  to  air  and  water,  and 
that,  by  simply  applying  the  wet  tissue  to  snob  a  support  and  rubbing 
down  into  contact,  it  adhered  firmly  by  atmospheric  pressure,  just  as  a 
boy's  dagger  (I  believe  yon  call  them  iu  this  part  of  the  world)  sticks 
to  a  paving  stone.  The  process  as  now  worked  is  exceedingly  simple  ;  the 
tissue  is  exposed,  squeegeed  on  to  a  piece  of  specially  prepared  paper, 
placed  in  hot  water,  after  a  few  minutes  the  paper  backing  is  pulled  off, 
the  picture  is  then  developed  with  warm  water.  The  print  is  reversed  if 
it  has  been  made  from  an  ordinary  negative ;  this  is  of  very  little  con- 
sequence if  the  negative  has  been  taken  simply  with  the  object  of  making 
a  picture  ;  hut,  if  the  negative  is  a  street  view  or  a  view  of  a  place,  it 
would  not  do  at  all.  In  this  case  the  exposed  tissue  is  developed  in  a 
temporary  support  either  of  prepared  paper  or  opal,  and  then  transferred 
to  a  final  paper  support. 

I  will  now  run  through  the  various  processes  necessary  to  make  a 
finished  autotype  picture.  To  begin  wiUi,  the  tissue  can  be  obtained 
ready-sensitised,  and,  for  any  cue  who  intends  doing  a  dozen  prints 
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straight  off,  this  is  the  better  way  to  buy  it.  The  price  is  the  same, 
either  sensitive  or  insensitive.  But  some  of  ns  may  want  a  few  copies 
now  and  not  want  to  print  again  for  a  week  or  two.  In  this  case,  the 
tisaue  must  be  purchased  in  the  insensitive  state,  as  it  gets  quite  in- 
soluble after  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  when  sensitised,  and  is  therefore 
useless.  Suppose  we  have  some  insensitive  tissue  to  sensitise  ;  it  is 
put  into  a  bath  composed  of — 

Bichromate  of  potash    3j  ounces. 

Liquor  ammoniffi    880    millimetres. 

Waterto  2    quarts. 

Be  careful  to  brush  air  bells  oS  both  back  and  front  of  the  tissue,  and 
allow  it  to  remain  in  the  solution  for  three  minutes.  It  is  then  removed 
and  squeegeed  on  to  a  piece  of  glass,  to  remove  the  superfluous  moisture, 
and  hung  up  to  dry. 

We  now  have  the  tissue  ready  for  exposure  in  printing  frame.  The 
negative,  however,  must  be  provided  with  a  "  safe-edge  "  first.  The  safe- 
edge  is  necessary  for  this  reason  :  most — in  fact,  nearly  all — negatives 
have  a  margin  of  nearly  clear  glass  round  the  image,  and,  if  printed  with 
this  margin,  a  line  of  insoluble  gelatine  would  be  formed  round  the 
picture,  which  would  in  all  probability  peel  off  during  development,  and 
most  likely  bring  a  portion  of  the  picture  with  it.  The  safe- edge  is  made 
by  placing  a  border  of  black  material  round  the  negative,  on  the  glass 
side.  It  is  important  that  this  be  done  on  this  glass  side,  not  the  film 
side,  of  the  negative.  Black  varnish  may  be  used  to  form  the  safe- 
edge,  but  I  find  a  black  lantern-slide  binder,  cut  half  width  and  gummed 
round,  answers  the  purpose  admirably. 

The  negative,  provided  with  safe-edge,  is  now  put  into  an  ordinary 
printing  frame,  along  with  a  piece  of  the  sensitised  tissue,  and  exposed 
to  daylight ;  but,  as  there  is  no  image  visible  during  printing,  we  must 
have  something  to  judge  exposure  by.  The  instrument  used  is  an 
aetinometer,  of  which  there  are  three  kinds  in  general  use — Johnson's, 
Sawyer's,  and  Burton's.  You  will  find  one  tint  is  about  the  correct 
exposure  for  an  ordinary  negative ;  but,  after  a  few  trials,  you  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  giving  the  correct  exposure.  The  action  of  light, 
having  once  started,  goes  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  so  that,  if  a  print 
is  put  out  late  in  the  day,  and  you  see  by  the  aetinometer  that  it  is  under- 
printed,  if  put  on  one  side  and  developed  next  morning,  it  will  generally 
come  out  fully  exposed. 

We  now  come  to  development  of  the  latent  image.  After  exposure,  the 
tissue  has  become  more  or  less  insoluble,  according  to  the  light  which 
has  found  its  way  through  the  negative.  The  whole  of  the  gelatine  in 
contact  with  the  negative  has  been  rendered  insoluble,  and  a  good  deal  of 
the  gelatine  in  contact  with  the  paper,  and  which  the  light  has  not 
reached,  is  soluble,  and  it  is  by  washing  this  soluble  matter  away  that 
the  picture  is  revealed  from  the  dark  mass  left  after  the  backing  is 
removed. 

We  have  now  got  to  the  stage  in  the  process  when  it  is  necessary  to 
decide  whether  the  picture  is  to  be  reversed  or  in  its  proper  position.  If 
it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  print  is  reversed  or  not,  we  mount 
the  tissue  on  a  piece  of  single  transfer  paper  ;  but,  if  it  has  to  be  finished 
the  correct  way,  it  is  mounted  on  a  temporary  support,  of  either  opal 
glass  or  a  specially  prepared  paper  support.  I  prefer  the  opal,  as  I  find 
the  paper  support  gets  very  much  stained  with  the  bichromate  solution, 
and  has  to  stay  a  very  long  time  in  the  alum  bath  before  the  yellowness 
is  removed,  the  temporary  support,  whether  of  opal  glass  or  paper,  is 
prepared  by  rubbing  over  it  a  waxing  solution  composed  of — 

Yellow  wax 6  drachms. 

Yellow  resin  2        ,, 

Turpentine 1  pint. 

It  is  as  well  to  wax  several  glasses  or  papers,  and,  when  dry,  put  them 
away  ready  for  use. 

Now,  having  decided  which  support  is  to  be  used,  we  proceed  to  mount 
the  tissue.'  Immerse  the  tissue  in  clean  water,  and  also  the  support ;  the 
tissue  will  curl  up  slightly  as  it  absorbs  moisture,  and  after  a  few 
moments  begin  to  flatten  out  again;  when  you  notice  this  flattening 
out,  it  is  the  oorreot  time  to  take  the  tissue  and  support  out  of  the  water, 
and,  laying  them  on  a  flat  surface,  they  are  squeegeed  into  close  contact ; 
it  is  then  put  between  blotting-paper  under  a  weight,  and  left  there  for  a 
short  time,  after  which  it  is  transferred  to  the  developing  tank,  containing 
water  at  110°  Fahr.,  and,  after  a  few  minutes'  soaking,  the  paper  is  peeled 
off  the  back,  and  the  tissue  washed  with  the  water  till  all  the  soluble 
matter  is  removed ;  the  picture  is  then  finished,  and  is  placed  in  cold 
water  to  stop  any  further  action,  then  transferred  to  abath  composed  of 

Alum  J  pound, 

Water 1  gallon, 

and  left  there  till  any  yellowness  is  removed.  This  alum  bath  converts 
the  gelatine  into  an  insoluble  parchment,  and  renders  the  pictures  abso- 
lutely permanent.  After  leaving  the  alum  bath  the  print  is  rinsed  in 
water  and  hung  up  to  dry,  and,  if  one  tissue  was  mounted  on  the  per- 
manent support,  it  is  finished,  and  can  be  trimmed  and  mounted  in  the 
iirdinary  manner;  but,  if  we  began  the  operation  by  mounting  on  a  tem- 
porary support,  it  must  be  transferred  to  the  final  support.  This  can  be 
done  whilst  the  picture  is  wet,  bat  I  think  a  beginner  has  a  better  chance  I 


of  success  if  he  allows  the  print  to  dry.  A  piece  of  final  support  is 
soaked  in  cold  water,  and  then  passed  through  a  bath  containing  water 
at  120°  for  a  few  moments,  and  squeegeed  on  to  the  picture.  They  are 
then  placed  between  blotting-paper  under  a  weight,  and  left  for  a  few 
hours,  after  which  the  mounted  pictures  are  placed  in  a  warm  place, 
and,  when  perfectly  dry,  the  final  support  is  stripped  from  the  temporary 
one,  and  brings  the  picture  sdong  with  it  in  its  proper  position. 

This  process  may  also  be  used  for  making  transparencies,  lantern 
slides,  <&c. ,  and,  for  making  enlarged  negatives  from  small  ones,  it  is 
much  better  to  make  a  carbon  transparency  than  a  gelatine  one,  as  there 
is  no  grain  in  the  carbon  tissue. 

For  making  transparemies,  a  piece  of  clean  glass,  an  inch  larger  each 
way  than  the  negative,  is  coated  with  a  solution  of  gelatine  made  thus: — 

Nelson's  No.  1  gelatine    6  drachms. 

Water 1  pint. 

Soak  the  gelatine  in  cold  water,  then  dissolve  with  gentle  heat,  and 
add  sufficient  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  to  make  the  solution 
sherry  colour ;  the  coated  glass  is  then  dried  in  daylight,  to  render  the 
coating  insoluble.  The  tissue  is  mounted  on  this  glass  and  developed  in 
the  usual  manner,  but  exposure  must  be  carried  very  much  further  than 
for  a  print — in  fact,  a  negative  which  yields  a  good  print  with  one  tint 
would  require  five  or  six  tints  to  make  a  satisfactory  transparency. 

Having  now  briefly  described  the  process,  I  will  endeavour  to  demon- 
strate it  from  the  time  the  printing  is  done,  and,  although  you  may 
think  the  process  very  complicated,  I  think,  when  you  see  it  done,  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  simplicity  itself.  T.  0.  Mawson. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  WITH  THE  BICHROMATE  SALTS.' 

The  fourth  lecture,  delivered  on  Tuesday,  April  28,  was  by  Mr.  J.  D. 
Geddes,  upon  the  subject  of  Woodburytype,  Mr.  W.  Thomas  presiding. 
The  lecturer  said  the  process  was  patented  in  1864,  and  it  was  curious 
that  it  had  continued  up  to  the  present  time  to  be  worked  almost  exactly 
in  accordance  with  the  details  given  in  the  patent  specification  ;  although 
nearly  all  methods   of  photo-mechanical   printing  had  in   some   way 
advanced  since  their  inception,  Woodbury  had  had  the  genius  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  place  upon  the  market  a  finished  and  complete  process, 
to  which  all  the  skill  and  research  of  later  years  had  scarcely  been  able 
to  add  a  detail.     The  first  operation  is  the  prepaiation  of  a  film  of  gelatine 
sensitised  with  bichromate  of  potash,  to  which  is  added  some  substance  to 
make  it  pliable  and  to  it  keep  from  breaking  under  the  strain  which  it  must 
afterwards  undergo.     The  gelatine  solution  is  coated  on  a  collodionised 
glass,  from  which  it  is  stripped  when  dry,  and  the  film  is  then  ready  for 
exposure  under  a  negative  ;  as  the  film  is  of  appreciable  thickness,  printing 
must  be  by  direct  light  or  the  definition  will  be  impiired.    After  printing, 
the  film  is  cemented  with  indiarubber  solution  to  a  piece  of  thick  glass, 
and  placed  in  constant  changes  of  hot  water  for  five  or  six  hours  to  remove 
the  soluble  portions,  and  then  soaked  in  methylated  spirit,  and  allowed  to 
dry  spontaneously.      When  dry,  the  film  forms  an   absolutely  incom- 
pressible relief,  although  feeling  as  soft  as  a  piece  of  silk,  and  it  is  then 
placed  between  a  polished  and  case-hardened  steel  plate  and  a  sheet  of 
hard  rolled  lead,  the  whole  being  subjected  by  means  of  a  hydraulic  press 
to  a  pressure  of  from  2000  to  5000  pounds  per  square  inch,  by  which 
means  a  mould  of  the  rehef  is  formed  in  the  lead,  from  which  the  final 
prints  are  produced.    For  printing,  a  solution  of  gelatine  is  made,  of  about 
twenty-five  grains  per  ounce,  with  which  a  pigment  is  added ;  a  pool  of 
the  mixture  is  poured  on  the  mould,  a  sheet  of  paper  placed  upon  it  and 
the  lid  of  the  printing  press  brought  down  and  pressure  applied ;  the 
pigmented  gelatine  is  thus  squeezed  over  the  entire  surface,  that  remain 
ing  in  the  depressions  of  the  relief  becoming  attached  to  the  paper,  and 
the  remainder  being  squeezed  out  at  the  sides.     In  a  few  minutes  the 
gelatine  sets,  and  the  paper  bearing  it  is  then  removed  and  dried,  and, 
after  treatment  with  alum  to  harden  the  gelatine,  the  print  is  ready  for 
trimming  and  mounting.     The  mould  is  lubricated  before  printing  with 
a  mixture  of  oUve  oil  and  petroleum,  and  the  paper  requires  to  be  water- 
proofed with  a  varnish  of  shellac  and  borax,  and  afterwards  rubbed  over 
with  an  emulsion  of  gelatine  and  shellac  to  give  it  a  tooth  and  prevent 
the  image  splitting  off.     There  are  two  drawbacks  to  the  process,  in  that 
the  prints  require  to  be  mounted,  no  method  of  printing  with  a  clean 
margin  having  been  discovered,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  pressure 
suflieiently  even  to  squeeze  out  the  ink  over  a  large  expanse  of  white. 
Mr.  Geddes  referred  briefly  to  the  modifications  known  as  Woodbury- 
gravure  and  Glyptotype,  and  exhibited  a  number  of  slides  illustrating  the 
application  of  the  process  to  lantern-slide  making,  specimens  of  sensitised 
film,  metal  moulds,  printing  papers,   and  finished  prints  in  various 
colours. 

Mr.  Bolas  passed  round  for  examination  a  Stannotype  mould  and  print 
made  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  and  gave  some  historical  details  of  the  process, 
and  after  some  discussion  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Geddes, 
and  the  proceedings  concluded. 

On  Friday,   1st  instant,  Mr.   W.   T.   Wilkinson   lectured  on  Photo- 
Uthographii  and  Photo-zincography,  both  of  which  processes  he  demon- 
strated.   'The  requirements  for  a  good  photo-litho  transfer  were  that  each 
*  Continued  from  page  283. 
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line  should  be  sharp  and  solid,  and  that,  when  damp  for  translerrmg, 
there  muBt  be  little  or  no  relief,  while  the  gelatine  coating  must  absorb 
snaSoient  moisture  to  cause  it  to  adhere  to  the  stone  the  first  time  it  was 
pulled  through  the  press.  Double  transfer  carbon  paper  formed  an  ideal 
paper  for  the  process,  and  should  be  sensitised  in  a  mixture  of  white  of 
ten  eggs,  water  thirty  ounces,  and  two  ounces  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash.  Exposure  should  be  timed  by  an  actinometer, 
and  when  printed  the  transfer  must  he  inked  up  with  a  glue  roller  until 
there  is  a  thin  and  even  film  of  ink  all  over  it  ;  after  soakujg  in  water  a 
short  time,  the  ink  is  rubbed  off  the  nnprinted  portions,  and  the  transfer, 
after  drying  and  again  damping,  is  ready  for  laying  on  the  stone.  The 
direct  method  of  printing  on  zinc  was  next  described,  and  also  half-tone 
photo-litho,  and  the  production  of  collotype  and  screen  grains.  For 
photo-zincography  the  prepared  zinc  plate,  sensitised  with  bichromated 
albumen,  was  printed  and  inked  up  as  in  litho  work,  and  after  drying  the 
image  was  dusted  over  with  finely  powdered  dragon's  blood,  which  was 
melted  by  heat,  and,  becoming  incorporated  with  the  ink,  gave  a  good 
resist.  Referring  to  the  fish-glue  process,  Mr.  Wilkinson  had  found  that 
a  very  bad  sample  of  gum,  dissolved  in  water  to  make  a  solution  of  the 
consistency  of  condensed  milk,  and  mixed  with  albumen  and  sensitised 
with  bichromate,  enabled  one  to  give  a  very  short  exposure,  and  could  be 
carbonised  without  making  the  metal  so  brittle  as  in  the  fish-glue  method. 
He  thought  that  fish-glue  and  gum  were  the  two  best  things  at  present ; 
and,  in  his  opinion,  the  fish-glue  process,  either  on  zinc  or  copper,  gave  a 
better  reproduction  of  the  fine  half-tone  in  a  photograph  than  any  other 
method  he  knew  of.  Various  modifications  of  litho  and  zinco  work  were 
alluded  to  and  briefly  outlined ;  and  the  audience  made  up  in  attention 
for  the  paucity  of  its  numbers. 

Friday,  May  8,  Process  -  work  Applications,  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson. 
Syllabus :  Photo-lithography,  in  line  and  half-tone— photo-zincography, 
in  line  and  half- one— swelled  gelatine— wash-out  gelatine— photogravure 
— dusting' on  process — the  various  bichromates— a  new  application. 


CAMEBA  CLUB  CONFEEENCE.' 

The  Conference  was  resumed  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  Earl  of  Crawford, 
K.  T. ,  in  the  chair,  when  Mr.  J.  W.  Gifford  gave  a  demonstration  of 

The  New  X  Bay  Phoioorapht. 
He  said  he  had  obtained  his  best  results  with  accumulators  with  a  ten- 
inch  coil,  and  with  accumulators  giving  ten  volts  four  amperes  were 
quite  sufficient,  and  answered  better  than  large  accumulators  brought 
down  by  resistance.  He  usually  employed  a  hand  dynamo  giving  ten 
volts,  and  wound  with  No.  12  wire.  He  found  he  could  work  a  ten-inch 
spark  coil,  and  get  a  very  long  spark  from  the  Tesla  apparatus  with  four 
two  gallon  size  Leyden  jars ;  but,  for  ordinary  purposes,  it  was  sufficient 
to  use  two  of  the  jars,  and  two  half-pint  Grove's  cells.  A  number  of 
vacuum  tubes  were  exhibited,  and  he  showed  lantern  slides  of  several  of 
his  results.  Some  fluorescent  screens  were  also  shown  and  tested, 
Mr.  Gifford  stating  that  he  had  found  potassium  platino-oyanide  pre- 
(rrable  to  tungstate  of  soda  for  this  purpose. 

The  Chairman,  Captain  Abney,  the  Eev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  Mr.  Stanley 
Kent,  and  others,  made  some  remarks,  and,  a  vote  of  thanks  having  been 
accorded  to  Mr.  Gifford,  Mr.  Frank  M.  Sutcliffe  read  a  paper  on 

PicioBiAL  Photographic  Pobtbaitube. 

Many  years  ago,  he  said,  there  were  two  children  bom  to  Photography, 
and,  though  they  were  well  able  to  earn  their  own  living  soon  after  they 
were  sent  out  into  the  world,  the  higher  education  of  both  was  for  a  time 
sadly  neglected.    One  of  the  sisters,  whose  name  was  Landscape,  had, 
however,  been  taken  in  hand  by  some  members  of  the  Club,  and  her 
education  was  now  so  complete,  that  she  was  acknowledged  to  be  fit  to 
move  in  the  best  society  ;  and  the  object  of  his  paper  was  to  arouse  a  like 
interest  in  the  higher  education  of  her  backward  sister,  Portraiture.     He 
did  not  agree  with  those  of  his  brother  professionals  who  thought  it  a 
good  job  that  amateurs  generally  fail  when  they  attempt  portraiture  ;  in 
fact,  his  opinion  was  that  portrait  photography  would  get  no  "forrarder" 
till  amateurs  mastered  it.     It  was  because  the  amateur  could  afford  to 
disregard  the  conventional  idea  of  what  a  good  photograph  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  that  he  thought  salvation  would  come  from  him.     Most  of  the  con- 
ventional ideas  of  what  a  good  photograph  is  were   based   on  rotten 
foundations  made  of  lies,  such  as  retouching,  imitative  accessories,  sham 
landscapes,  trees,  and  plants.     The  amateur  could  trim  his  prints  as  the 
subject  required,  and  could  take  portraits  with  a  diffusion  of  focus  which 
would  ruin  a  country  photographer's  reputation  in  a  week.     Twenty  years 
ago,  Mr.  Buskin  told  the  lecturer  that  he  thought  all  photographers  over- 
exposed and  over- developed  their  plates,  and  so  lost  much  of  the  subtle 
half-tone  in  the  lights,  upon  the  delicate  rendering  of  which  the  poetry 
of  portraiture  depended.     Simplicity,   more  than  anything    else,   dis- 
tinguished   a    pictorial   from    a  commonplace    portrait,    simplicity   of 
treatment,    subject,    dress,    background.      Next    to  simplicity,    truth ; 
don't  dress  your  friend  as  an  Italian  brigand  or  an  American  cowboy, 
even  if  he  has  bushy  black  eyebrows  and  a  fierce  moustache,  but  take 
him  as  he  is.     One  of  the  greatest  secrets  of  successful  portraiture  is  to 
let  the  sitter  alone  and  let  him  do  the  posing.    The  use  of  refieotors  was 
*  Coutioaed  from  pa^e  2&i, 


discouraged;  but.  If  the  light  were  filtered  through  tinue  paper,  the 
shaded  side  of  the  face  would  be  more  luminous,  and  the  light  might  be 
concentrated  or  subdued  where  required.  Everything  must  be  sub- 
servient to  the  face.  If  it  were  not  for  the  vagaries  of  our  climate,  the 
ideal  studio  would  be  an  outdoor  one,  and,  in  diffused  light  or  on  grey 
days,  certain  effects  next  door  to  impossible  in  any  glazed  studio  oould 
be  secured  by  those  who  would  only  look  for  them.  Certain  writers 
affected  a  very  lofty  tone  when  comparing  painted  with  photographic 
portraits,  and  said  that  a  painted  portrait  was  made  up  of  fifty  different 
expressions  of  the  sitter  rolled  into  one,  and  that  only  the  penetrating 
eye  of  the  painter  oould  see  all  this  and  reproduce  it ;  but  now  was  it 
that,  when  the  painter  went  out  of  doors  and  painted  nature,  he  tried  his 
hardest  to  depict  truthfully  only  one  aspect  of  the  soene  ?  The  photo- 
grapher of  the  future  would  spend  his  youth  in  the  study  of  art ;  the 
prices  he  would  charge  would  make  him  independent  of  size  ;  one  sitter  a 
day  would  give  him  employment  enough,  and  his  appointment  book 
would  be  full  for  years  in  advance ;  but  the  world  was  not  ready  for 
him  yet. 

Mr.  G.  Storey,  A.R.A.,  referred  to  an  album  of  portraits  taken  by 
Mr.  D.  0.  Hill  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  now  in  the  Club 
library,  which  he  said  were  examples  of  artistic  portraiture  which  he  had 
never  seen  surpassed.  Artists  sometimes  said  that  photography  oould 
not  render  the  expression  of  a  face,  but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  "  rot " 
talked  nowadkys,  and  that  sort  of  thing  was  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Craigie  had  found  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  maintain  a 
particular  expression  for  more  than  a  second  or  two,  and  he  suggested 
that  a  very  nice  sort  of  composite  expression  was  obtained  by  prolonging 
exposure,  and  allowing  the  sitter  to  vary  his  expression  as  he  pleased. 

The  Chairman,  as  an  amateur,  said  he  recognised  the  importance  of 
studying  the  sitter's  features,  but  his  experience  was  that  his  sitters 
would  not  give  him  a  chance  of  doing  so,  they  did  not  care  about  sitting 
a  second  time  ;  it  was  unfortunate,  too,  that  when  one  took  a  portrait  of 
a  beautiful  lady,  in  whose  good  graces  one  wished  to  be,  she  would  not 
speak  again  for  a  week.  He  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Sutcliffe,  and, 
the  same  being  carried  by  acclamation,  the  Conference  was  adjourned. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  April  29,  Captain  Abney  read  a  paper  dealing 
with  some  applications  of 

Carbok  Pbintino. 

It  was  often  considered,  he  said,  that  for  certain  puposes— such,  for 
example,  as  the  production  of  enlarged  negatives— a  carbon  transparency 
was  superior  to  one  made  by  any  other  means.  His  experience  was  that, 
as  a  rule,  carbon  transparencies  had  a  tendency  to  flatness,  and  the  ques- 
tion then  was,  What  could  be  done  to  improve  them  ?  A  flat  and  feeble 
result  could  be  much  improved  by  changing  its  colour,  either  by  means 
of  a  dye  or  by  immersion  in  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash,  the 
latter  imparting  a  rich  brown  colour,  which  produced  a  marked  difference 
in  the  printing  quality  of  the  transparency.  This  method  enabled  one  to 
reproduce  a  negative  of  satisfactory  printing  density  from  a  thin  and  flat 
original,  first  making  a  thin  carbon  transparency  and  intensifying  it  to 
the  necessary  extent  by  means  of  permanganate  solution.  Spoilt  oel- 
loidin  films,  coated  with  gelatino-bromide  of  silver,  oould  be  utilised  for 
the  production  of  transparencies  by  immersing  them  in  a  solution  of 
bichromate,  drying,  printing  through  the  back,  and  developing  with  hot 
water,  a  transparency  in  bromide  of  silver  being  thus  obtained,  which 
could  be  intensified  to  any  degree  by  treatment  with  an  amidol  developer, 
and  the  image  could  be  modified  locally  by  brushing  with  hyposulphite 
of  soda.  Bef erring  to  the  continual  ing  action  of  light  in  carbon  tissue, 
Captain  Abney  said  that  he  had,  many  years  ago,  discovered  that  tissue 
which  had  received  only  one-fourth  of  the  normal  exposure  would  be 
fully  printed  if  kept  in  a  damp  atmosphere  for  about  fifteen  hours  before 
development ;  and,  further,  that  the  scale  of  gradation  was  not  so  great 
as  in  prints  fully  exposed  and  developed  immediately.  A  soft  negative 
could  thus  be  made  from  a  hard  one  by  partially  exposing  carbon  tissue, 
and  developing  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours.  Chromate  of  potash  was 
nearly  as  sensitive  to  light  as  the  bichromate,  photographs  of  the  spectrum 
taken  on  plates  treated  with  the  chromate  showing  greatest  sensitiveness 
in  the  green  and  green-blue.  In  winter,  carbon  printing  was  quicker 
than  silver  printing,  which  was  most  sensitive  to  the  extreme  violet 
The  strength  of  the  permanganate  solution,  which  had  been  alluded  to, 
was  immaterial,  the  extent  of  intensification  depending  upon  the  time  of 
immersion. 

Mr.  L.  Warnerke  said  that  carbon  prints  could  also  be  intensified  with 
gallic  acid  and  an  iron  salt,  which  gave  exceedingly  fine  gradation.  In 
the  event  of  over-intensification  with  permanganate,  the  image  could  be 
reduced  by  dipping  in  oxalic  acid,  which  slowly  dissolved  the  peroxide  of 
manganese  which  was  deposited  on  the  film. 

Captain  Abney,  in  reply  to  questions,  said  some  gelatino-bromide  films 
were  apparently  insoluble,  but  the  addition  of  five  .drops  of  caustic 
potash  per  pint  of  the  water  used  for  development  rendered  it  easy  to 
wash  out  the  unaltered  portions.  Films  treated  with  permanganate  dried 
the  same  colour  aa  they  appeared  when  wet ;  sunlight  had  no  bleaching 
effect  upon  films  so  intensified. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Captain  Abney.  Dr.  C.  S.  Pateison 
read  a  paper,  illustrated  by  a  series  of  lantern-slides,  upon  the  subject  of 
Photographing  of  Fish,  for  the  delineation  of  natural  history  specimens 
in  a  manner  which  should  be  of  service  to  scientists.     The  method 
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generally  adopted  for  making  representations  of  snob  snbjeots  was  oarelal 
scale  drawings  by  band  and  engraving  ;  tbe  work  bad  to  be  done  by  the 
eye  and  the  band,  both  of  which  were  liable  .to  error,  it  inTOlved  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  labour,  and  was  often  entrasted  to  persons  who  were 
absolutely  ignorant  of  scientific  knowledge.  For  such  drawings  the  sub- 
ject had  to  be  preserved  in  spirits,  which  altered  the  structure  and 
destroyed  the  colour  ;  and,  owing  to  tlie  difficulty  of  getting  the  pictures 
made,  many  rare  specimens  were  not  drawn  at  all.  The  chief  advantages 
of  photographing  in  this  connexion  lay  in  the  facts  that  the  scientific  ob- 
server could  make  his  own  pictures  at  a  very  small  outlay,  and  that 
photographs  of  fresh  specimens  could  be  obtained  without  loss  of  time, 
it  was  to  be  hoped  that  tbe  Museum  authorities  would  follow  the  example 
of  Sir  WilUam  Flower,  and  call  in  the  aid  of  tbe  photographer,  so  that 
photographs  could  be  secured  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  specimens. 
To  obtain  successful  photographic  representations,  the  operator  must 
possess  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  fish  and  their  structure,  together 
with  a  knowledge  of  exposure  and  lighting,  which  was  only  to  be  gained 
by  practice  ;  be  must  be  able  to  adapt  himself  and  his  apparatus  to  all 
environments,  and  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  he  must  not  have  a  sen- 
sitive nose.  The  camera  should  be  capable  of  long  extension,  and  in 
order  to  facilitate  measurements,  an  inch  scale  should  always  be  included 
in  the  picture.  As  to  the  lens,  the  chief  point  to  remember  was  that  tbe 
longer  the  focus  the  less  would  be  the  distortion  between  the  various 
planes ;  a  vertical  stand  was  very  advantageous,  as  fish  were  slippery  and 
glistening.  Isochromatic  plates  were  recommended,  and  a  useful  size 
was  made  by  cutting  a  12  x  10  in  halves,  so  as  to  get  a  15  x  5,  most  fish 
being  three  times  longer  than  deep.  With  regard  to  screens,  the  tint 
must  not  be  too  dark,  or  colour  values  would  be  over-corrected  ;  tbe 
colonrs  were  not  those  of  the  spectrum,  but  were  mixed  with  white  Ught, 
and  the  correction  required  was  frequently  much  less  than  appeared  to 
the  eye  to  be  necessary.  A  series  of  slides  was  exhibited  showing  repre- 
sentations of  fish  skeletons,  obtained  by  Professor  Bontgen's  method. 
The  exposures  were  made  with  three-inch  sparks,  the  tube  being  five 
inches  above  the  object ;  it  was  found  that  tbe  bones  did  not  stop  the  X 
rays,  but  only  impeded  them,  and  that,  by  over-exposing,  the  thicknesses 
of  the  bony  strata  were  shown,  and  two  or  more  layers  of  bones  could  be 
differentiated. 

The  Earl  of  Crawford,  as  a  Trustee  of  the  British  Museum,  said  the 
question  of  the  appointment  of  an  ofiScial  photographer  had  received  a 
good  deal  of  consideration,  but  the  great  difficulty  which  the  Trustees  had 
to  contend  with  arose  from  the  action  of  the  Treasury.  A  very  fine 
catalogue  of  British  fishes  had  been  issued  by  the  Museum,  but  the  pre- 
paration of  photographs  for  such  a  large  work  would  hardly  be  practicable, 
as  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  specimens  were  preserved  before  they 
were  received.  He  had  been  agitating  for  some  time  for  a  Government 
laboratory  to  be  attached  to  the  Museum,  but  the  Government  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  spend  mnch  money  on  the  institutions  they  were 
supposed  to  keep  up. 

Dr.  Paterson  said  he  did  not  wish  to  convey  tbe  impression  that  photo- 
graphy was  not  useful  in  the  case  of  preserved  fish  ;  if  the  draughtsman 
could  draw  as  well  as  he  did  from  such  specimens,  certainlj  the  photo- 
grapher could  do  the  work  better,  and  quicker,  and  cheaper.  Government 
laboratories  were  greatly  needed  where  men  trained  to  the  particular 
work  might  be  available  at  a  moment's  notice. 

The  Chairman  (Captain  Abney)  remarked  that  he  was  glad  to  see  that 
something  really  useful  was  being  done  in  the  way  of  photography  by 
means  of  the  X  rays.  He  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Paterson,  and 
the  motion  being  carried,  the  Conference  adjourned. 

At  the  sitting  on  Thursday,  April  30,  Mr.  C.  H.  Botbamley  read  a 
paper  entitled 

Some  Points  concebnino  Silver  Pbints. 

He  detailed  a  number  of  experiments  undertaken  for  tbe  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  manner  in  which  a  combined  toning  and  fixing  bath  acts, 
and  determining  how  much  of  the  silver  compound  produced  by  the  action 
of  light  remained  m  the  print  in  its  original  condition  ;  how  mnch,  if  any, 
was  converted  into  silver  sulphide ;  how  much  gold  was  deposited,  and 
whether  any  lead  or  lead  sulphide  was  deposited  on  the  image.  He  had 
adopted  the  plan  of  investigating  the  action  of  the  combined  bath  without 
any  gold,  taking  hypo  and  alum  for  one  set  of  experiments,  and  hypo  and 
lead  for  another  set,  and  he  had  thus  discovered  the  cause  of  a  sort  of 
pseudo-toning  which  had  taken  place  in  certain  f«ded  prints  which  had 
been  brought  to  his  notice,  and  upon  which  apparently  no  gold  had  been 
deposited.  If  an  ordinary  silver  print  were  placed  iu  acidified  hypo  solu- 
tion, it  would  first  be  fixt  d,  and  would  afterwards  acquire  a  brownish- 
yellow  colour  which  had  been  called  "  sulphurisation  ;"  the  fixing  and 
sulphnrisation  did  not  proceed  simultaneouely,  as  was  often  said  to  be 
the  case.  Solutions  of  hypo  and  alum  behaved  in  precisely  the  same 
way ;  a  gelatino-chloride  print  removed  from  such  a  solution  after  four 
or  five  minutes'  immersion  bad  just  tbe  same  appearance  as  one  fixed  in 
a  slightly  alkaline  bath,  but,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  mixed  solution 
for  a  rather  longer  time,  the  print  was  in  outward  appearance  the  same  as 
if  the  image  had  been  toned  by  gold.  The  sulphurisation  was  generally 
said  to  be  due  to  nascent  sulphur,  but  experiments  proved  that  there  was 
no  difference  whether  the  hypo  had  been  acidified  lor  some  timo  or  was 
freshly  acidified,  or  whether  it  was  freshly  mixed  with  alum  or  kept 
before  use.  It  appeared  from  the  investigations  of  various  investigators 
that  a  very  long  time  elapsed  before  the  separation  of  sulphar  ceased  in 


acid  solutions  of  hypo  or  mixtures  of  hypo  and  alum ;  and  he  had  treated 
prints  in  such  solutions  nine  months  old,  and  which  were  perfectly  clear 
and  showed  no  signs  of  depositing  snlphur,  and  the  results  were  exactly 
as  before,  the  prints  first  fixing  and  then  acquiring  a  purplish  colour. 
This  appeared  to  prove  that  the  change,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  not 
due  to  nascent  sulphur  liberated  from  the  solution ;  it  was  perfectly 
clear,  therefore,  that  a  mixture  of  alum  and  hypo,  even  after  all  pre- 
cipitation of  sulphur  had  ceased,  would  so  change  the  colour  of  the  print 
that  it  might  be  supposed  to  have  been  properly  toned  without  any  gold 
having  been  deposited  upon  it.  Solntions  of  hypo  with  acetate  or  nitrate 
of  lead  were  not  acid,  but  slightly  alkaline,  and  produced  pseudo-toning 
of  a  similar  kind  to  that  caused  by  hypo  and  alum  or  acidified  hypo.  A 
mixture  of  hypo  and  lead  nitrate  deposited  its  sulphide  of  lead  much 
more  completely  than  hypo  and  lead  acetate.  The  cause  of  the  apparent 
toning  in  the  absence  of  gold  was  said  to  be  due  to  sulphnrisation,  a  term 
which  implied  that  the  image  was  to  a  large  extent  converted  into  silver 
sulphide,  but  he  had  found  that  nothing  like  complete  conversion  took 
place,  and  that  there  was  comparatively  little  sulphnrisation.  Owing  to 
recent  researches,  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  sub-salts  of  sUvei 
was  more  definite  and  extensive  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  every  reason  for  the  conclusion  that  the  dEirk  purple 
substance  formed  by  the  action  of  acidified  hypo,  or  hypo  and  alum,  was 
not  silver  sulphide,  but  silver  sub-sulphide.  The  main  points,  Mr. 
Bothamley  said,  in  his  fragmentary  series  of  experiments,  were  that  even 
in  the  absence  of  gold  paendo- toning  was  caused  by  the  presence  of  alum 
or  a  lead  salt  or  both  together ;  that  the  pseudo-toning  was  not  simol- 
taneons  with,  but  subsequent  to,  the  fixing  action  of  the  hypo ;  and  that 
in  all  probability  the  purple  colour  was  due  to  the  formation  of  silver 
sub-sulphide,  a  compound  tbe  stability  of  which  helped  to  explain  why 
images  of  that  kind  were  much  less  permanent  than  those  toned  and 
fixed  by  separate  operations. 

The  Earl  of  Crawford  asked  whether  Mr.  Bothamley's  remarks  were  to 
be  taken  as  arguments  against  the  combined  bath? 

Mr.  Bothamley  said  yes ;  but  only  if  such  a  bath  contained  lead  or  alum, 

Mr.  Lyonel  Clark  asked  whether  the  formation  of  snb-snlphide  would 
tend  to  stop  gold  toning  ? 

Mr.  Botbamley  said  he  was  not  yet  prepared  to  answer  the  question 
definitely,  but  it  was  extremely  likely  that  such  would  be  the  case. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  beeu  passed  to  Mr.  Bothamley,  the  concluding 
paper  of  the  Conference  was  read  by  Captain  Wilson  Barker,  B.N.,  the 
subject  being 

Clouds  and  Photography. 

After  showing  a  series  of  lantern  slides  from  photographs  of  every  variety 
of  clouds,  he  said  that  probably  the  clouds  of  the  greatest  importance  as 
weather  indicators  were  more  difficult  to  photograph  than  any  other 
object.  Cumulus  clouds  were  easily  photographed,  but  tbe  delicacy  of 
the  finer  varieties  of  stratus,  and  their  tendency  to  get  swamped  by  the 
powerful  effects  of  the  blue  sky,  rendered  it  very  difficult  to  photograph 
them.  One  of  the  most  successful  devices  was  the  use  of  a  black  mirror, 
and  he  had  got  satisfactory  results  by  interposing  a  very  thin  film  of 
mica  between  the  lens  and  the  plate.  Success  depended  chiefly  on  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  degree  of  illumination.  He  used  a  single 
wide-angle  lens  and  a  Boss  U,  S.,  but  the  result  was  about  the  same  with 
either,  and  developed  with  hydroquinone.  Photography  had  aided  con- 
siderably in  ascertaining  the  height  and  thickness  of  clouds,  two  cameras 
a  distance  apart  being  connected  by  a  telephone,  and  two  exposures  being 
made  simultaneously  on  the  same  cloud. 

A  brief  discussion  followed  the  paper,  and,  after  Captain  Wilson  Barker 
bad  been  thanked  for  his  paper,  the  Conference  closed. 

On  Friday  evening  the  annual  dinner  was  held  at  the  Cafe  Monico. 
Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  (the  President),  who  was  in  the  chair,  replied  to 
the  toast  of  "  Success  to  the  Club,"  submitted  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Sutcliffe,  and 
claimed  that  during  the  year  the  organization  had  made  substantial 
progress  both  in  scientific  and  artistic  work.  It  had  had  a  feast  of 
radicgraphy,  and  on  the  Club  walls  were  some  ghastly  productions  which 
he  would  personally  rather  not  see  there.  He  was  not  sure  that  any  save 
accomplished  physiologists  should  be  allowed  to  nse  the  X  rays,  for  it  was 
rather  impertinent  of  a  man  to  attempt  to  delineate  something  of  which 
he  knew  nothing.  On  tbe  other  hand,  he  anticipated  this  usefulness 
from  the  discovery,  that  announcements  of  engagements  in  the  morning 
papers  would  one  of  these  days  conclude  with  an  intimation  that  the 
photographs  of  the  skeletons  had  been  mutually  exchanged.  Surely  it 
was  desirable  that  everybody  should  be  tested  as  to  whether  they  were 
sound  in  limb  before  entering  tbe  married  state  ?  He  noticed  from  a 
visit  to  the  Academy  that  tbe  camera  was  being  need  by  painters, 
especially  for  the  adequate  portrayal  of  animated  street  scenes,  and  he 
believed  that  more  and  more  help  in  that  direction  would  be  demanded  of 
an  educational  club  like  theirs.  The  toast  of  "  The  Visitors,"  proposed 
by  Mr,  William  Clarke,  was  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Biohardson.  Other 
toasts  were  "  The  Press,"  "  The  Ladies,"  &o.,  &e. 


NOTES  FBOM  THE  WEST  OP  SCOTLAND. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  other  thoroughfare  in  the  kingdom  that  can  equal 
SauubiehaU-street,  Glasgow,  for  its  number  of  photographic  studios. 
This  street,  which  baa  now  beoonte-oneof  the  leading  lounges  in  the  City 
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on  account  of  its  being  the  main  thoroughfare  leading  west,  has  within 
recent  years  assumed  a  very  gay  and  busy  aspect,  and  from  morn  till  eve 
is  always  thronged  with  a  large  crowd  of  fashionably  attired  citizens  and 
tourists.  From  a  photographic  point  of  view  it  is  unique  at  the  present 
moment,  for  it  now  boasts  of  no  less  than  about  a  dozen  of  the  leading 
studios  in  the  City,  all  of  which  are  congregated  within  a  few  yards  of 
each  other.  In  addition  to  which  we  have  the  extensive  business 
premises  of  Messrs.  Geo.  Mason  &  Co.,  and  shortly  The  Albion 
Albnmenising  Co.  are  to  open  right  in  the  midst  of  this  busy  crowd  of 
photographers  also.  Opposition  certainly  would  appear  the  life  of  the 
trade  here. 

Mr.  Paton,  the  creator  of  the  Corporation  Galleries,  is  receiving  very 
gratifying  support  in  the  way  of  the  collection  that  will  be  shown  at  The 
Camphill  Exhibition  this  summer. 

Some  exceedingly  interesting  old  relics  of  bygone  photographic  days 
will  be  on  view,  including  most  likely  the  first  photographic  lens  used  in 
Glasgow  about  the  year  1840. 

Hand  cameras  are  very  much  in  evidence  this  year  again,  and  the  light 
daring  the  latter  portion  of  this  month  has  been  very  favourable  for 
shutter  work. 

Mr.  Alexander  Bobb  of  Gourock  has  been  doing  some  surprising  work 
with  his  shutter  under  cover,  the  amount  of  detail  he  can  coax  out  of  a 
plate  in  development  has  astonished  not  a  few,  who  thought  they  knew 
all  about  snap-shot  work.  Amidol  is  fast  gaining  in  favour  as  a  developer 
for  short  exposures. 

♦ 

CARDIFF  EXHIBITION. 
When  the  good  burgesses  of  Cardiff  decided  to  hold  a  big  "  Arts,  In- 
dustrial, and  Maritime  "  Exhibition,  the  Photographic  Society  in  Cardiff 
who  ere  now  have  held  very  successful  little  exhibitions  of  their  own, 
were  asked  to  take  the  responsibility  of  a  photographic  section,  to  which 
suggestion  the  Society  agreed. 

Subsequently,  however,  so  we  gather,  the  general  managing  committee 
began  to  begrudge  both  the  space  and  the  money  requisite,  and  the 
photographic  committee  appear,  from  first  to  last,  to  have  had  a  very  up- 
hill and  disheartening  time,  and  finally  found  themselves  quartered  in 
two  long  widely  separated  corridors,  with  only  side  light,  and  not  too 
much  of  that.  Now,  we  know  photographic  Hon.  Sees,  are  character- 
istically endowed  with  intense  reserve  energies,  and  in  the  present  in- 
stance Mr.  T.  H.  Faulkes  seems  to  have  accomplished  great  things,  and 
with  him  worked  the  President,  Mr.  S.  W.  Allen,  Mr.  J.  W.  Jenkins,  Mr. 
8.  Williams,  Mr.  N.  H.  Kitchen,  and  others,  so  that,  although  brief  time 
and  small  financial  resources  were  allowed  them,  the  two  galleries  possess 
a  very  creditable  appearance,  and  a  goodly  number  of  exhibits  have  been 
got  together. 

Not  the  least  difficulty  which  we  encountered  was  having  to  report  the 
Exhibition  without  a  catalogue,  the  fronts  of  most  of  the  pictures  pos- 
sessing no  indication  of  title  or  authorship,  so  that  the  conscientious  re- 
porter had  to  unhang  the  pictures  one  by  one  to  read  the  names  on  the 
back.     This  makes  exhibition  reviewing  tedious. 

It  is  only  fair,  ho-vever,  to  say  that  the  omission  of  a  catalogue  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  photographic  committee.  Mr.  Hon.  Sec.  had 
sat  up  all  one  night  to  prepare  the  list,  and  had  handed  it  in,  but  the 
first  edition  of  the  official  catalogue  came  out  minus  even  the  merest 
mention  of  the  existence  of  a  photographic  section  in  the  whole  building. 
Clearly  Cardiff  wants  educating  a  little.  Of  course,  every  man  thinks 
his  own  particular  sport,  profession,  or  calling,  the  most  important,  and 
when  a  man  is  a  great  owner  of  collieries,  or  a  great  dock-owner,  or  ship- 
bnilder,  he  cannot  be  expected  to  regard  as  of  serious  importance  such  a 
puny  thing  as  photograpby  ;  and  perhaps  that  is  how  it  is  that  the  Car- 
diff Exhibition's  strong  feature  is  steamboats,  guns,  ammunition,  model 
mines,  and  the  like. 

The  first  frame  we  were  tempted  to  unhang  to  read  its  name  on  the 
back  was  Sheep  in  Snoio,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Banks,  which,  though  very  nice, 
is  hardly,  we  should  have  thought,  the  best  in  the  class.  Still,  the 
Judges  have  seen  otherwise,  and  given  it  the  silver  medal. 

There  are  several  nice  little  quarter-plate  snap-shots  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Jenkins,  a  Cardiff  man,  who  takes  the  medal  in  Lantern-slide  Class. 

FMt  Falls  the  Eventide,  by  Mr.  Howard  Esler,  we  remember  to  have 
seen  before,  and,  whilst  we  admure  it  for  some  qualities,  we  feel  sorry  that 
its  value  is  seriously  marred  by  a  figure  which  disputes  chief  attention 
with  the  boat  stranded  on  the  soft  mud. 

Mr.  Charles  Moss  and  Mr.  Charles  Job  are  both  represented  by  several 
works  shown  last  year  in  London,  the  former  receiving  a  bronze  medal 
for  what  we  do  not  hesitate  to  call  the  least  worthy  of  the  things  he 
shows.  Mr.  Moss  can  and  does  do  some  very  capital  work,  and  he  has 
better  pictures  here  than  the  winding  road  "and  dark  masses  of  bushes 
and  trees  which  the  Judges  have  thought  fit  to  award. 

Mr.  C.  Job  has  a  sheep  picture,  which,  although  high  up,  we  climbed 
np  to,  and  ascertained  its  title  to  be  Linjield,  Simex,  very  pretty,  bright, 
and  well  chosen. 

Quite  unconventional  is  W.  Thomas's  narrow  upright  print  of  a  very 
grey,  misty  character,  a  sunset  over  some  snow-covered  ground.  We 
cannot  help  feeling  that  this  is  a  bit  out  oat  of  a  larger  negative,  and, 
whilst  trimming  down  is  an  excellent  practice,  it  should  never  make 
itself  felt 


In  the  Portrait  Class,  which  is  a  large  one,  the  silver  medal  is  with- 
held, and  two  bronze  medals  given  to  Mr.  Percy  Lankester  and  Mr. 
W.  J.  Jenkins  respectively,  and  a  certificate  to  Mr.  Smedley  Aston. 

The  sort  of  education  we  have  intimated  as  being  desirable  in  Cardiff 
will  not,  we  fear,  be  accomplished  by  the  painfully  commercial  show- 
case style  of  some  exhibits  in  the  Portrait  Class.  Large  stippled-up 
heads,  sumptuous  grey  and  gold  enamelled  frames,  upholstered  in 
crimson  plush,  and  a  similarly  decorative  (?)  advertisement,  containing 
showy  portraits  of  fair  ladies,  the  former  having  a  great  number  of 
other  frames  of  large  silver  prints,  figures  classically  draped,  and  some 

well,  the  gallery  was  deserted,  and  last  year's  Salon  has  prepared 

us  for  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Bichniond,  has  a  large  frame  containing  some  thirty  or 
forty  exquisite  child  portraits,  any  one  of  which,  if  mounted  alone,  would 
be  quite  enjoyable. 

Close  at  hand  are  some  of  Mr.  Hollyer'a  finest  works,  which  he  has 
lent,  and  we  hope  Cardiff  people  will  study  these,  and  take  their  lesson 
to  heart. 

Admirably  executed,  and  most  ingeniously  contrived,  is  the  charming 
damsel  who  sails  on  the  horn  of  the  orescent  moon,  and  for  this  and 
other  works  Mr.  Samuel  Allen,  the  President,  is  responsible,  and  is 
justly  proud  of. 

Mr.  Percy  Lankester  receives  the  silver  medal  in  the  Genre  Class,  and 
Mr.  F.  M.  Sutoliffe,  the  bronze.  Messrs.  J.  Chaffin  &  Sons,  of  Taunton, 
show  a  large  number  of  silver  prints  which  have  an  odd  old-fashioned 
look,  and  here,  too,  are  J.  Coath's  well-carried-out  series  of  children, 
dressed  in  fancy  costumes,  playing  a  part,  such  as  courting,  reproving,  Ac. 
H.  L.  Issenberg  shows  three  bird  studies  in  brown  carbon,  which,  both 
in  idea  and  conception  might  be  very  noticeable,  but  for  Mr.  Gambler 
Bolton's  work  which  has  spoilt  one's  taste  for  anything  but  the  very 
finest  animal  studies. 

In  the  Champion  Class  are  a  very  fine  lot  of  things.  Mr.  E.  E.  Ashton's 
In  Nubia  has,  like  all  his  Oriental  studies,  a  peculiar  and  distinctive 
quality. 

Here,  too,  are  two  tiny  gems  of  landscape  by  W.  B.  Post ;  8.  B.  Bolas 
&  Go's  fVinchester  Cathedral ;  and  Mr.  Steiglitz's  Scurrying  )uxme,  seen 
last  year  at  Pall  Mall,  has  the  honour  of  carrying  away  the  gold  medal. 

Mr.  Robert  Terras's  well-known  Ghost  Story  is  here,  with  several  more 
of  the  same  class,  though  hardly  of  the  same  merit,  entitled  Holiday 
Morning,  Grannie's  Counsel,  News  of  War. 

Messrs.  Chaffin  &  Son  have  a  Grie/ (No.  210),  which  is,  in  our  opinion, 
far  above  anything  else  they  show.  It  is  a  girl  and  dead  bird,  posed 
somewhat  statuesquely  against  a  quite  dark  background,  and  only  fails 
being  very  successful  for  want  of  a  little  discretion  in  tinting  down  the 
masses  of  white  drapery. 

Mr.  Bedwhar's  At  the  Fountain  will  always  be  welcome,  and  Edgar  G. 
L«e's  Castle  Garth,  also  At  the  Smithy,  are  both  excellent. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Kitchen,  an  active  member  of  the  Cardiff  Society,  shows 
three  good  enlargements— 4  Haymaker,  Carnarvon  Castle,  and  Village 
Smithy. 

Mr.  Archibald  Goldie  has  a  clever  little  picture  of  a  woman  suckling  a 
baby,  which  was  medalled  at  Amsterdam.  The  subject,  although  one 
most  difficult  to  treat,  has  been  done  cleverly,  with  good  taste,  and  even 
with  a  poetical  touch  about  it. 

Architecture  seems  a  large  class,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  large  size  of 

most  of  the  frames  and  the  number  sent  in  by  each  of  several  exhibitors. 

W.  D.  Dighton,  a  local  photographer,  has  a  fine  carbon  enlargement  of 

an  interior  of  Cardiff  Castle,  and  a  number  of  silver  prints  of  unequal 

merit. 

8.  B.  Bolas  &  Co.  send  a  big  lot  of  large  interiors,  for  one  of  which 
they  receive  the  silver  medal. 

A  remarkably  fine  photogravure  is  duly  distinguished  by  a  bronze 
medal.  This  is  by  Mr.  Harold  Baker  ;  and  an  extra  bronze  medal  goes 
to  Mr.  E.  R.  Ashton  for  an  oriental  subject. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Faulks  is  a  very  prolific  worker,  and  occupies  a  great 
amount  of  space  in  the  Enlargements  Class  with  some  excellent  work. 
The  silver  medal  for  enlargements  Roes  to  a  Cardiff  man,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Kitchen,  for  his  Anticipation,  a  technically  good  enlargement  frjm  a 
football  snap-shot,aad  the  same  exhibitor  has  some  good  maiine  enlarge- 
ments. Bronze  medal  is  awarded  to  S.  H.  Beale,  of  Banbury,  and  a 
certitjcate  for  Alteryn,  by  T.  Mitchell. 

The  Hand-camera  Class  is  very  small,  there  being  only  three  or  four 
entries,  and  a  bronze  medal  falls  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  W.  Tnomas,  the  silver 
medal  being  withheld. 

The  Lantern-slide  Class,  too,  is  not  large,  and  the  medal  is  given  to 
Mr.  J.  J.  Jenkins  (Cardiff). 

Some  excellent  X  ray  results  are  shown  by  S.  W.  Allen,  and  some 
photographs  of  geological  formations  by  W.  Norrie,  both  these  gentlemen 
receiving  special  bronze  medals. 

Many  fine  examples  are  sent,  "  not  for  competition,"  by  Messrs.  F. 
Hollyer,  Horsley  Hinton,  Eilph  Robinson,  West  &  Son,  and  others. 
Jesse  Williams  &  Co.,  of  Cardiff,  show  a  large  assortment  of  ohemioals, 
apparatus,  and  sundries. 

List  of  Awabds. 
Class  A  (Landscape   and   Seascape).— Silver  medal,  Sheep  in  Snow 
(No.   7),  W.  H.  Banks;    bronze.  Homeward  Bound  (No.  32),  Chules 
Moss  i  certificate.  Sunlight  and  Shadow  (No.  70),  Charles  Job. 
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ClasB  B  (Portraiture).  —  Silver  medal,  withheld ;  bronze,  portrait 
(No.  85),  W.  J.  Jenkins;  extra  bronze,  Gladys  (No.  101),  P.  S. 
Lancaster ;  certificate,  study  of  a  head  (No.  103),  W.  Smedley  Aston. 

ClasB  C  {Genre). — Silver  medal,  Natives  of  tluse  Isles  (No.  149),  F.  M. 
Sutcliffe;  bronze.  In  NubiaH^o.  190),  E.  R.  Aehton ;  extra  bronze, 
Greek  study  (No.  143),  F.  L.  Lancaster. 

Class  E.  (Enlargements).— Silver  medal.  Anticipation  (No.  348),  W.  H. 
Kitchin ;  bronze,  A  Classic  Corner  by  Serern's  Side  (No.  330),  S.  H. 
Beale;  certificate,  Alteryn,  Newport  (No.  335),  Colonel  P.  Mitchell. 

Class  D  (Architecture).— Silver  (No.  318),  S.  B.  Bolas  &  Co. ;  bronze, 
A  Portico,  Cairo  (No.  270),  E.  B.  Ashton ;  extra  bronze,  Wancick  Castle, 
photogravure  (No.  277),  Harold  Baker. 

Class  F  (Hand  Camera,  set  ol  six). — Silver  medal,  withheld ;  bronze, 
W.  H.  Thomas. 

Class  G- (Lantern  Slides).— Silver  medal,  J.  J.  Jenkins;  Bronze,  C.  S. 
Baynton  ;  certificate,  W.  Pugh. 

Class  H  (Champion). — Gold  medal  and  shield.  Scurrying  Home,  A. 
Steiglitz. 


BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  outside  exhibitors,  the  inclusion  of  a 
Dumber  of  survey  pictures  of  the  county  of  Warwick,  and  the  rearrange- 
ment of  the  screens  bearing  the  pictures,  makes  this — the  eleventh — the 
most  imposing  show  the  Birmingham  Society  has  yet  held. 

As  in  previous  years,  we  are  struck  by  the  large  number  of  classes  the 
works  are  split  into,  too  many  medals  being  offered;  and,  again,  we 
earnestly  suggest  that  the  local  Society  might  vastly  increase  the  artistic 
value  of  their  rewards  by  reducing  their  number.  In  the  members' 
classes  there  are  no  longer  the  few  workers  standing  head  and  shoulders 
above  their  fellows,  but  there  has  been  a  general  levelUng  up,  and,  speak- 
ing generally,  the  competitions  are  keen,  and  must  have  presented  con- 
siderable difficulty  to  the  Judges,  Messrs.  Lambert,  Gale,  and  Burt.  Mr. 
T.  C.  Hepworth  was  to  have  acted  as  the  third  adjudicator-,  but,  tele- 
graphing his  inability  to  attend,  the  well-known  artist,  Colonel  Burt,  was 
called  in  at  the  eleventh  hour.  The  effects  of  the  Salon  with  regard  to 
frames  and  other  matters  would  seem  to  be  passing  away,  while  the 
tendency  to  supplant  the  colder  tones  of  platinotype  by  various  colours, 
more  or  less  pronounced,  is  another  feature  that  forces  itself  upon  one. 

In  Class  I.  (Open  Landscape)  the  silver  medal  is  awarded  to  W.  T. 
Grealbach  for  a  sunset  effect,  which  is  particularly  noteworthy  for  its 
uniform  excellence.  It  represents  low-lying  woods  on  the  far  side  of  a 
pool  with  fine  clouds,  which  are  reflected  in  the  still  water.  We  should 
say  this  is  a  picture  produced  entirely  at  one  exposure,  so  well  does  the 
lighting  harmonise  over  the  whole  work.  So  strong  was  this  class  that 
the  Judges  awarded  two  extra  bronze  medals,  one  to  a  striking  subject  in 
which  some  Scotch  firs  on  the  crest  of  a  hill  stand  in  bold  relief  against  a 
distant  landscape,  by  F.  Bolton.  The  second  bronze  goes  to  A.  J.  Jeffreys 
for  a  winter  river  scene,  somewhat  "tender"  compared  to  surrounding 
works,  but  well  worth  the  award.  The  Mill  on  the  Avon,  by  C.  S. 
Baynton,  takes  a  certificate,  and  other  notable  works  are  shown  by  J.  P. 
Croft,  No.  9,  Departing  Day,  by  Greatbach,  Auld  Kirk  Yard,  of  John 
Stuart ;  while  No.  66,  A  Dutch  Waterway,  by  W.  J.  \yarren,  we  hardly 
consider  a  success. 

Class  II.  (Seascapes,  Open). — As  might  he  reasonably  expected  at  so 
inland  a  town,  the  exhibit  in  this  class  is  small ;  but  a  local  competitor, 
Mr.  Smedley  Aston,  takes  first  with  Seawards,  a  work  of  very  consider- 
able artistic  worth,  but  perhaps  too  great  a  leaning  to  the  fuzzy.  Four 
marine  studies  m  platinum,  showmg  excellent  work,  by  C.  F.  luston,  take 
the  bronze,  while  No.  78,  Sunset  across  the  Channel,  seems  to  be  about  the 
best  of  those  that  the  Judges  have  passed  over.  The  class  shows  good 
work  though  numerically  weak. 

Class  III.  (Open,  Genre  and  Figured  Studies)  is  a  good  strong  class, 
and  here  again  the  Judges  have  awarded  two  extra  bronze  medals.  The 
silver  medal  is  taken  by  0.  W.  Huntingdon  for  In  an  Attic,  a  gracefully 
posed  girl  working  at  a  spinning  wheel,  although  the  thought  at  once 
occurs  that  we  should  hardly  expect  a  lady  so  dressed  to  occupy  an  attic. 
No.  122,  a  portrait  study,  secures  a  bronze  medal;  this  is,  we  think, 
under  a  green  glass,  which  gives  a  ghastly  and  unnatural  effect  to  the 
subject.  After  the  Day's  Work  is  Done,  by  Greatbach,  is  a  new  render- 
ing of  a  familiar  subject,  good  in  arrangement,  but  a  tendency  to  heavi- 
ritss;  Domino  and  Dora,  two  fine  studies  of  children,  by  Ayton,  three 
figure  studies  at  Cairo,  by  Ashton,  Holiday  Time,  by  Fred  Coop,  and 
Pierrot  Reminiscent,  by  I.  Cruwys  Richards,  are  all  worthy  of  highest 
commendation. 

Class  IV.  (Open,  Enlargements).-  Sihe;  medal,  S.  E.  Wall,  for  a  fine 
work  on  tinted  paper ;  a  seascape  of  stormy  character  take  the  first 
award,  backed  up  by  an  Alpine  scene  by  W.  C.  Crofts  which  takes  the 
bronze.  Cloisters  at  Gloucester,  by  C.  S.  Baynton,  is  a  good  work,  also 
the  Banqueting  Hall  at  Haddon,  by  Croft ;  et  early  Home,  a  seascape  by 
J  B.  Johnson.  No.  183  Smoke-circled  Sky,  by  McNab,  astonished  the 
Birmingham  public  accustomed  as  they  are  to  smoke.  A  Sussex  Lane 
would  seem  to  be  constructed  of  the  same  material. 

Class  V.  (Open,  Lantern  Slides). — A  set  of  architectural  subjects  by  W. 
H.  Bagnall  worthily  take  first  place  ;  while  another  architectural  set  by 
E.  R.  Bull  take  the  second  award  ;  H.  0.  Isaac  takes  a  certificate.  The 
following  classes  were  open  to  members  of  the  Society  only. 


Class  VL  (Clouds)  is  usually  a  very  strong  and  effective  class  at 
Birmingham  and  we  were,  therefore,  surprised  at  the  smallness  of  the 
entries  ;  the  medal  is  withheld  and  the  award  of  a  certificate  made  to  P. 
T.  Dcakin,  although  we  think  there  is  a  little  too  much  landscape  for  a 
cloud  class.  No.  360,  by  Longmore,  being  rather  more  to  our  fancy. 

Class  VII.  (River  Scenery)  is  scarcely  up  to  the  form  we  find  at  Bir- 
mingham. An  Autumn  Morning,  by  W.  S.  Aston,  takes  the  silver  medal, 
although  we  cannot  quite  approve  of  the  Judges'  choice.  Dawn,  by  C. 
S.  Baynton,  takes  a  certificate,  and  is  in  a  similar  key.  No.  374,  by 
Greatbach,  is  a  bright  summery  bit  on  the  Stow. 

Class  VIII. — Home  Portraiture  is  more  than  usually  successful  as  a 
class.  No.  410,  a  fine  head,  good  in  pose  and  lighting,  by  Smedley  Aston, 
wins  ;  the  same  exhibitor,  also  takes  a  certificate  for  No.  412  ;  while  T. 
Taylor  and  B.  Moore  also  take  certificates.  Nos.  402  and  403,  by  I. 
Cruwys  Richards,  although  not  rewarded  by  the  Judges,  are  excellent, 
while  the  work  of  W.  P.  W.Browne,  WhitworthWallis,  and  T.  Taylor  are 
also  noteworthy. 

Class  IX.  (Architecture,  Exterior).- W.  P.  Greatbach  adds  to  his  laurels 
by  the  aid  of  the  West  Door,  Chester  Cathedral,  and  C.  J.  Fowler  takes  an 
award  with  Compton  Wyniates ;  buildwas,  by  Baynton,  and  an  old 
gateway  at  Cambridge,  by  Underwood,  are  good. 

Class  X.  (Interiors)  is  also  taken  by  Greatbach  with  the  Cloisters, 
Chester,  this  is  followed  by  much  other  good  work  by  Baynton,  Deakln, 
and  Moore. 

Class  XI.  (Small  Landscape)  After  the  Rain,  by  J.  P.  Croft,  a  river  bit  of 
which  more  might  be  made,  and  Marshland,  by  P.  T.  Deakin,  for  first. 

Class  XII. — Instantaneous  and  Hand-camera  Work  is  a  weak  class,  the 
best  being  by  Bavnton,  Of)'  Scarborough,  and  a  street  scene  on  Lifeboat 
Saturday.  The  Flower  Class  is  taken  by  W.  Smedley  Aston  for  a  good 
set  of  three. 

Class  XIV.  (Lantern  Slides).  The  Judges  gave  W.  Bateman  and  W.  P.W. 
Browne  as  equal,  C.  J.  Fowler  and  Baynton  taking  certificates.  The 
Novices'  Class  is  headed  by  Bateman  with  three  fine  enlargements  in 
carbon  of  architectural  subjects,  C,  H.  Barnsley  coming  next,  with  R. 
Hemming  third.  Dr.  Hall-Edwards  takes  a  certificate  for  radiographs  in 
Class  XVI.,  and  the  three  Warwickshire  Survey  Classes  are  won  by 
Baynton,  Greatbach,  and  Baynton,  being  followed  by  F.  Lewis  and 
Underwood.  In  addition  to  the  competition  work,  there  are  a  large 
number  ol  prints  of  the  Warwickshire  photographic  survey  and  shortly  to 
be  presented  to  the  town.  The  Exhibition  closes  on  the  9th,  Lantern 
shows  being  given  in  the  evening  by  Messrs.  Wallis,  Cossins,  Ward, 
Baker,  and  Pickard. 


THE  W.  H.  HARRISON  FUND  APPEAL. 

Amount  already  acknowledged  

J.  G.  Meyrick,  Esq.     ..  

"A  Junior"      

Geo.  Tapp,  Esq.  

£60  11     0 
Further  contributions  will  be  thankfully  acknowledged  by 

Fbedk.  H.  Vabley,  82,  Newington  Green-road,  London,  N. 
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*,*  In  this  column  we  sliall,  from  time  to  time,  print  questions  that  may  be 
addressed  to  individual  contributo-rs  to  our  pages,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  us 
with  the  view  of  eliciting  information  from  a  variety  of  sources.  We  invite 
the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  rendering  this  feature  of  the  Journal 
useful  and  instructive. 

Toning  Difficulty. — In  the  Answers  to  Correspondents  column, 
last  week,  in  reply  to  a  query  on  the  subject  of  toning  albumen 
paper,  it  is  suggested,  if  ready-sensitised  paper  i.s  used,  to  try 
another  sample.  I  should  like  to  ask  you,  or  any  of  your  readers 
who  may  be  able  to  give  the  information,  whether  there  is  any 
sample  of  ready-sensitised  albumen  paper  that  will  tone  as 
readily  when  it  is  a  few  months — or  even  weeks — old  as  when 
new.  I  am  not  asking  for  the  name  of  any  particular  brand  in 
order  to  give  it  a  free  advertisement,  but  simply  for  a  statement 
of  the  fact,  since,  in  my  experience  with,  I  think,  all  the  best 
brands  in  the  market  tor  many  years  past,  I  have  invariably 
found,  however  well  preserved  and  whatever  expedients  were 
resorted  to  for  that  purpose,  that  the  paper  gradually  becomes 
slower  in  toning,  and  loses  its  original  power  of  taking  a  really 
good  tone.  Gelatino-chloride  differs  very  greatly  in  this  respect, 
and  I  have  had  prints  on  more  than  one  of  the  popular  mikes 
that,  after  lying  untoned  for  months  without  any  special  care,  . 
have  toned  as  quickly  and  as  well  as  those  newly  made  upon 
fresh  paper.  I  would  suggest  that  perhaps  J.  T.  P.'s  paper  has 
been  a  long  time  either  on  his  or  the  dealer's  hands. — Red- 
gauntlet. 
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Half-tone  Scrbbn. — "I  have  purchased  a  half-tone  cross-line 
screen,  quarter-plate  size,  but  the  glass  is  much  larger  than  that, 
and  will  fit  neither  quarter  nor  half-plate  camera.  I  can,  how- 
ever, use  a  carrier,  or  adapter,  with  the  latter  size  of  camera,  but 
what  puzzles  me  id  how  to  get  the  screen  at  the  proper  distance 
from  the  sensitive  plate.  1  shall  use  dry  plates,  but,  even  if  I 
place  screen  and  plate  in  contact,  the  two  will  not  go  together 
into  the  slide,  and,  if  I  fix  the  screen  outside  and  in  front  of  the 
slide,  the  distance  between  it  and  the  plate  will  be  considerably 
over  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  I  am  told  it  should  not  be  more 
than  three-sixteenths.  How  is  it  done  ?  " — H.  Harper.  You 
will  have  to  provide  a  special  slide  or  screen-holder,  though  a 
makeshift,  described  in  another  column,  may  help  you. 

BiCHHOMATBD  Albumen  I'apbb. — Clonmel  says  :  "  Mention  was 
made  by  '  Dogberry,'  a  few  weeks  back,  of  albumen  paper  sen- 
sitised with  bichromate  of  potash.  I  have  tried  this,  floating 
the  back  of  the  paper  on  the  solution,  as  he  states,  for  two 
minutes,  but  the  only  result  I  can  get  is  that  the  whole  of  the 
albumen  is  washed  away  after  exposure,  leaving  no  image  what- 
ever except  that  produced  by  the  bichromate  in  the  body  of  the 
paper.  The  sensitising  solution,  in  fact,  does  not  appear  to 
penetrate  to  the  albumen  at  all.  Next  I  tried  floating  the  other 
side,  but  sure,  the  albumen  is  removed  before  exposure.  I  did 
manage,  by  floating  the  back  until  the  pa])er  came  limp  and  then 
just  turning  it  over  for  a  second,  to  wet  the  albumen  to  keep 
some  of  that  on  the  surface,  but  it  was  only  a  thin,  dull  coating, 
and  then,  after  exposure,  never  a  bit  of  it  would  wash  away,  but 
what  there  was  stopped  there.  I  would  be  glad  if  '  Mr.  Dog- 
berry '  could  tell  me  where  I  am  wrong  at  all." 

Diffraction  Gratings.— J.  Harbison  asks  whether  Lord  Ray- 
leigh's  paper  on  this  subject,  read  before  the  Camera  Club  Con- 
ference will  be  printed  in  extenso.  He  goes  on  to  say:  "From  the 
abstract  published  in  last  week's  issue,  I  do  not  gather  whether 
the  author  gave  working  details  of  the  different  processes  he 
mentioned,  but  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  successful  employment 
of  collodio-chloride  upon  glass  for  such  fine  work  as  gratings, 
with  10,000  lines  to  the  inch,  or  one  thousand  for  that  matter, 
does  not  seem  possible  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Setting 
■altogether  on  one  side  the  question  of  '  structure,'  which  is 
always  very  prominent  in  collodio-chloride,  the  crystallisation  of 
the  soluble  salts  in  the  emulsion — the  direct  printing  method  is 
referred  to — would,  one  would  imagine,  utterly  destroy  all  defi- 
nition. Even  with  gelatino-chloride  applied  to  glass,  I  should 
think  the  danger  would  be  present ;  but,  in  the  case  of  collodion, 
I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  avoided.  Can  you,  or  any  who 
have  had  experience  in  this  directwn,  give  me  any  information  ? 
also  where  can  I  find  an  albumen  formula  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose?' The  paper  will,  no  doubt,  be  printed  in  due  course  in 
the  Camera  CUib  Journal ;  when  it  appears,  we  shall  probably 
have  something  to  say  on  the  subject. 

Defective  Collodio-chloride. —  J.  P.  writes:  "1  have  a 
quantity  of  collodio-chloride  emulsion  made  by  myself  from  a 

formula  I  found  in  a  back  volume  of  the  Journal,  and,  although 
when  newly  made  it  printed  quickly  and  vigorously,  and  toned 

well  and  easily,  it  gave  a  very  thick  and  uneven  film,  running 
in  ridges  and  even  lumps,  the  coating  having  something  the 
appearance  of  a  newly  ploughed  field  on  a  small  scale.  When 
immersed  in  water  previous  to  toning,  the  paper  curled  up  into 
a  tight  roll  that  was  most  difiicult  to  unfold,  and,  when  the 
emulsion  was  applied  to  glass,  it  was  impossible  to  wash  it 
without  causing  it  to  leave  the  plate  altogether ;  but  this  was 
last  autumn.  A  short  time  back,  on  turning  out  the  emulsion 
for  use,  I  found  it  had  become  solid,  as  if  the  ether  and  alcohol 
had  all  evaporated  ;  but  this  I  know  not  to  be  the  case,  as,  inde- 
pendently of  the  fact  that  it  occupies  the  same  hulk  as  previously, 
the  stopper  has  been  tied  down,  so  that  evaporation  is  unpossible. 
Can  you  suggest  what  is  wrong,  and  tell  me  if  I  can  restore  the 
emulsion  to  a  useful  condition  ?  "  AVithout  further  data  to  go 
upon,  we  can  only  suggest,  from  the  description  of  the  behaviour 
of  the  emulsion  when  new,  that  an  unsuitable  pyroxyline  has 
been  used.  The  solidification  is  a  very  common  occurrence 
when  excess  of  citric  acid  is  employed  ani  more  especially  in  the 
presence  of  calcium  salts.  We  fear  there  is  no  way  of  restoring 
the  emulsion,  though  perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  be  able 
to  give  advice. 

C'.r.BON  Printing  (To  J.  C.).— The  reply  of  W.  Benington  to  this 
query  last  week  is,  I  venture  to  think,  misleading,  to  say  the  very 
least.  That  "  carbou  requiresarather  particularly  plucky  negative" 
is  indeed  news  to  me,  and  will  be,  I  fancy,  to  most  carbon 


workers  of  any  experience.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether 
or  not  it  is  correct  to  say  that  it  "  will  stand  a  greater  amount 
of  contrast  than  any  other  process,"  but  it  is  a  fact  that  it  may 
be  adapted  to  suit  very  dense,  hard  negatives,  just  as  it  may,  by 
special  treatment,  be  rendered  suitable  for  extremely  thin,  soft 
negatives,  such  as  would,  with  difliculty,  be  got  to  yield 
respectable  prints  by  any  modification  of  the  albumen  process. 
It  is,  1  imagine,  W\  Benington  who  has  failed  to  "  study  his 
text-book  instructions,"  if  he  is  really  unaware  that,  by  varying 
the  strength  of  the  bichromate  bath  used  in  sensitising  the 
tissue,  its  character  may  be  so  modified  that  it  is  equally  ap- 

Elicable  to  very  dense  or  very  thin  negatives ;  and,  years  ago,  I 
ave  often  availed  myself  of  this  fact  to  obtain  prints  from 
negatives  that  were  utterly  useless  with  albumen.  There  i« 
scarcely  any  printing  method  that  is  not,  to  a  greater  or  leses 
extent,  capable  of  modification  in  this  manner ;  albumen  paper, 
gelatino-chloride,  and  collodio-chloride,  can  all  be  prejared  to 
suit  varying  characters  in  the  negative,  but,  in  my  experience, 
none  possess  greater  or  as  great  latitude,  in  this  direction,  as 
carbon,  and  I  am  surprised  to  see  any  one  lay  down  the  dictum 
that  it  requires  a  special  character  of  negative,  and  more  par- 
ticularly a  plucky  one.  If  J.  C.  will  reduce  the  strength  of  his 
sensitising  bath  from  five  per  cent,  (which  I  darejsay  he  is  using) 
to  two  and  a  half,  or  even  one  and  a  half,  he  will  find  he  will 
get  more  brilliant  prints  from  comparatively  thin  negatives.  I 
have  used  a  bath  as  weak  as  five  grains  of  bichromate  to  the 
ounce,  and,  though  the  tissue  is  slower  in  printing,  it  gives 
results  from  thin  negatives  that  would  compare,  at  any  rate, 
with  gelatino-chloride ;  I  have  had  no  recent  experience  with 
modern  collodio-chloride,  so  am  unable  to  make  any  comparison 
with  that. — Syntax. 


#ur  (Btrttonal  ^aijle. 


The  "Sbnbiblb"  Exposure  Notb-book. 

Archer  &  Soos,  43-49,  Lord-Btreet,  Liverpool. 
A   NEAT   little   book,  small   enough   to  be  placed  in  the  waistcoat 
pocket,  and  giving  on  each  page  spaces  for  recording  particulars  of 
subject,  slide,  date,  hour,  light,  lens,  stop,  exposure,  plate,  &c 
should  be  appreciated  by  amateurs. 


It 


The  "  Primus  "  Combined  Dish-holder,  Platb-liftbb,  and 
Rocker. 

W.  Bntcher  &  Son,  Blnokheath. 
The  illustration  shows  a  little  adjunct  to  the  amateur's  developing 


outfit.  It  fulfils  its  three  offices  in  an  effective  manner,  and  will, 
doubtless,  be  welcomed  by  those  to  whom  digital  cleanliness  in 
development  is  regarded  as  an  essential. 


The  Imperial  P.O.P. 

The  Imperial  Dry  Plate  Company,  Cricklewood. 
The  latest  introduction  of  the  Imperial  Company  is  a  printing-out 
paper  which,  judging  by  the  specimen  prints  upon  it  that  are  hefore 
us,  as  well  as  some  that  we  ourselves  have  taken,  has  been  prepared 
with  an  eye  to  the  production  of  the  highest  class  of  results  a  surface 
of  this  nature  is  capable  of  giving.  The  sulphocyanide  toning  bath 
is  recommended.  Nothing  better  in  the  way  of  gelatine  prints  could 
be  desired  than  those  yielded  by  the  laiperial  P.O.P.  The  tones  are 
good,  rich,  and  pleasing,  and  the  paper  therefore  stands  every  chanca 
of  achieving  success. 
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The  Edwahds'  Developing  Holder  for  Films. 

B.  J.  Edwards  &  Co.,  Th«  GroTe,  Hackney. 
To  the  user  of  cut  films,  a  neat  and  effective  holder  for  the  films  as 
they  pass  through  the  operations  of  development,  fixing,  washing, 
and  drying,  is  almost  a  necessity.     It  is  well  met  in  the  Edwards' 


holder.  This  is  formed  of  thin  metal  with  the  edges  turned  over, 
and  when  the  film  is  placed  in  position,  development  and  subse- 
quent operations  may  be  proceeded  with  without  disturbing  the  film. 
The  holders  are  not  damaged  by  the  solutions,  and,  besides  being 
useful,  are  decidedly  cheap. 

The  Edwards'  Cambba  Stand. 

B.  J.  Edwaids  &  Co.,  The  Qrore,  Hackney. 
The  Edwards'  Camera  Stand  is  the  practical  and  successful  out- 
come of  the  attempt  to  combine  in  an  instrument  of  this  class  the 
qualities  of  rigidity;  rapidity  and  facility  in  fixing  for  use;  lightness 
and  compactness  when  folded.  These  ends  have  all  been  attained, 
the  consequence  being  that  in  actual  out-door  work  the  handling  of 
the  stand  cannot  fail  to  be  satisfactory. 

Metal  is  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  stand ;  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  parts  ensures  the  complete  absence  of  vibration. 
The  legs  are  made  in  U-shaped  sections  which  fold  one  within  the 
other.    Instead  of  being  fitted  with  the  usual  spike  at  the  end  of 


the  legs,  they  are  furnished  with  rubber  feet,  which  are  very 
durable,  and  prevent  slipping.  Besides  sheet  metal,  aluminium, 
at  about  double  the  cost,  is  employed  for  the  sections,  the  joints  of 
which  are  protected  by  tempered  brass  "shoes,"  which  impart 
rigidity  and  strength. 

The  stand  is  made  in  various  patterns.  The  larger  illustration 
shows  pattern  C,  with  adjustable  folding  head,  open  and  closed,  the 
head  being  a  permanent  part  of  the  stand.  The  second  illustration 
shows  the  manner  in 
which  the  stands  are 
folded  up.  The  camera 
screw  having  been 
slackened,  the  legs  are 
brought  side  by  side, 
and  unlocked  by  press- 
ing on  the  springs  as 
shown ;  then,  in  pattern  C,  the  three  legs  are  folded  section  within 
section  simultaneously,  the  head  turned  down  and  a  compact  parcel 
is  formed  like  the  illustration  on  the  left  hand  of  the  first  figure. 
This  parcel  measures  18  inches  long  by  2f  inches  wide,  ond  |  inch 
thick. 

We  may  add  that,  from  practical  trial,  we  could  not  wish  to  work 
with  a  more  rigid,  light,  and  generally  serviceable  camera  stand. 


The  Canesi  Wrapper. 

L.  Canesi  &  Co.,  360,  OM-street,  E.G. 

Photographers  who  are  accustomed  to  send  photographs  through 
the  post  will  find  in  the  Canesi  wrapper  a  good  and  simple  means 
of  packing  the  pictures  for  transit.  The  wrapper  is  of  the  usual 
form  with  projecting  tabs,  and  the  whole  thing,  when  folded  over 
and  stuck  down,  makes  both  a  convenient  and  protective  method 
of  sending  photographs  by  post. 


Professor  Ro.vtgen's  "  X  "  Rays. 

By  August  Diithab.  London :  Wlilttaker  Jc  Co.,  Paternaster.sqoare. 
An  illustrated  pamphlet  of  thirty-two  pages,  giving  a  brief  account 
of  Rontgen's  experiments  and  the  method  by  which  radiography  is 
accomplished.  The  introductory  part  of  the  pamphlet  is  devoted  to 
a  description  of  the  nature  and  phenomena  of  electricity,  and  the 
work  is  calculated  to  be  useful  to  those  undertaking  the  new  photo- 
graphy, and  desirous  of  acquiring  the  necessary  elementary  electrical 
knowledge. 

A  Matt-grain  Silver  Chloride  Paper. 

0.  A.  Endowsky,  3,  GaUdliall-chambers,  E.C. 
The  leading  characteristics  of  this  collodio-chloride  paper  are  that, 
besides  having  a  matt  surface,  the  paper  itself  is  grained.  It  is  made 
in  four  tints — white,  sky-blue,  sea-green,  and  brown,  and  thus  a 
variety  of  pleasing  effects  may  be  obtained  with  it.  Photographers 
will  p'obably  welcome  the  paper  on  this  account.  It  is  certainly  an 
excellent  and  artistic  printing  surface. 


it^tt)^  unts  i^ottfi* 


Mr.  Georob  W.  Tottbm,  F.R.P.S.,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  European 
Blair  Camera  Company,  has  rejoined  the  staff  of  the  Eastman  Photographic 
Materials  Company. 

A  copiously  illustrated  article  dealing  with  the  studies  of  Sir  Edward 
Burne  Jones  will  form  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  mid-May  number  of  the 
Studio.  The  supplement  accompanying  this  part  will  be  an  original  etching 
by  E.  W.  Charlton,  A.R.E. 

RoTAL  Photooraphic  SociKTT.  — Ordmary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  May  12,  at 
12,  Hanover-square  at  8  p.m.  Dri/  Plates  for  RiJnlgenray  Photography,  by 
n.  Snowden  Ward ;  Notes  on  the  Pi/ro-developecl  Image,  by  Alfred  Watkins ; 
A  New  Stripping  Film  for  Negative  Work,  by  J.  B.  B.  Wellington. 

Mr.  Lambert  Matthews  informs  us  that  that  the  Soientilio  Hand  Camera 
Company  have  entrusted  him  with  the  charge  of  their  London  office  at  97, 
Queen  Victoria-street,  City.  He  will  be  mueh  pleased  to  explain  the  special 
merits  of  the  Scientific  Camera  to  any  who  may  favour  him  with  a  call  at  that 
address. 

The  Photooraphic  Club. — The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Clnb  will  be 
held  in  the  Club- room  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  B.C.,  at  eight  o'clock 
on  Wednesday  evening,  May  13.  Tlie  evening  is  set  apart  for  an  Open  Night, 
and  members  are  requested  to  bring  objects  of  interest  to  the  meeting. 
Visitors  are  welcome. 

A  Photographer's  Bankrcptct.— ije  Abraham  Booth  (Nottingham). — 
Questioned  by  the  Official  Receiver,  debtor  said  he  was  a  photographer's 
assistant,  living  in  lodgings  at  2,  Palin-street,  Hyson  Green.  His  liabilities 
amounted  to  8S/.  6s.  3d.,  and  he  had  no  assets  or  property  except  13^.,  which 
he  had  deposited  with  his  solicitor.  He  had  been  a  photographer  on  his  own 
account,  and  had  commenced  buiness  about  twenty  years  smce  at  Belper.  He 
was  brought  up  to  the  business  of  a  draper.  From  Bslper  he  went  to  various 
places,  and  eventually  he  had  a  business  on  Mansfield-road,  Nottingham.  He 
went  there  about  1890,  and  remained  there  three  years.  Whilst  he  was  in 
those  premises,  he  carried  on  business  with  plant  and  furniture  belonging  to 
Mr.  Wm.  Jackson,  his  landlord.  Afterwards  he  moved  to  2,  Palin-street. 
Miss  Giirtrude  Fletcher  joined  him  in  the  business  before  he  went  to  Mansfield- 
road.  She  was  the  tenant  of  the  house  at  Palin-street.  His  wifeobtained  a 
decree  in  the  Divorce  Court  on  May  7,  1895,  and  he  was  ordered  to  pay  the 
costs  of  the  action.  The  costs  were  taxed  at  61/.,  but  he  had  paid  none  of 
them.  He  gave  Miss  Fletcher  a  bill  of  sale  on  his  plant,  furniture,  and  stock 
on  May  11,  to  secure  to  her  the  sum  of  107?.  His  indebtedness  to  Miss  Fletcher 
was  for  971.  She  gave  him  lOl.  at  the  time  the  bill  of  sale  was  made.— The 
Oflaoial  Receiver :  What  became  of  the  lOZ.  ?— Debtor :  I'm  afraid  I  spent  it 
rather  recklessly.  I  spent  it  on  brandies  and  sodas  and  cigars.  Continuing, 
debtor  said  Miss  Fletcher  had  had  two  legacies,  one  coming  from  an  aunt  m 
Derbyshire.  After  the  date  of  the  bill  of  sale  he  became  Miss  Fletcher's 
assistant  in  the  photography  business.  She  paid  him  \l.  a  week  and  kept 
him.  Miss  Fletcher  was  a  practical  photographer.  He  had  not  been  m 
business  on  his  own  account  within  three  years  of  filing  his  petition.  He  con- 
sidered that  since  1892  Miss  Fletcher  was  the  sole  owner  of  the  business, 
because  of  the  money  he  owed  her.  He  had  been  aware  of  his  insolvency 
since  1889.— The  examination  was  declared  closed. 
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Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  at  Bodmin.— The  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
above,  in  connexion  with  the  Bodmin  Section  of  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society, 
■was  held  in  the  Public  Rooms,  Bodmin,  on  April  28  and  29,  1896.  It  con- 
sisted of  oil  and  water-colour  paintings,  carvings,  art  needlework,  and  other 
kinds  of  decorative  work,  also  a  class  for  photographs.  This  class  was  rather 
weak,  but  some  of  the  photographs  afforded  interest.  There  was  only  one 
prize  given,  which  went  to  Miss  Tremain  for  a  set,  viz.,  Where  are  you 
going  to,  my  pretty  maid  ?  but  in  this  exhibit  natural  scenery  is  given, 
giving  good  effect ;  the  figures  are  very  small,  but  well  posed.  Some  lessons 
were  to  be  learned  by  the  studious  in  photography  in  reviewing  the  oil 
and  water  colours,  whilst  others  suggested  the  thought  and  wish  "never 
to  do  likewise."  Refreshments  and  good  entertainment  served  to  keep  the 
reviewing  from  being  monotonous,  and  led  many  to  wish  the  next  annual 
would  come  soon. 

The  New  Astro-photogeaphy.— Mr.  D.  Packer  writes  to  the  English 
Mechanic:  "The  latest  feature  in  this  new  research  is  an  important  and  very 
surprising  one.  It  has  been  found  that,  if  a  sheet  of  metal,  or  even  glass,  is 
exposed  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  foeussed  image  of  the  sun,  immediately  trans- 
ferred to  the  dark  room,  and  placed  in  contact  with  a  photographic  plate  or 
paper  for  several  hours,  on  development  an  image  of  the  solar  corona  makes  its 
appearance.  To  obtain  a  good  result,  it  is  necessary  to  treat  the  metallic  or 
glass  plate  as  if  it  had  received  a  charge  of  electricity.  Nothing  metallic  should 
be  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  it,  and  it  should  be  taken  out  of  its  frame  by 
some  insulating  tool.  This  new  discovery  goes  far  to  prove  that  the  nature  of 
the  newly  discovered  radiance  is  electrical.  It  also  affords  a  very  important 
confirmation  of  the  direct  method  of  exposure,  for  it  is  evident  that,  if  both 
methods  show  the  s-ame  result,  the  phenomenon  must  be  real,  and  not  due  to 
any  leakage  of  light  or  a  mere  effect  of  contact.  M.  Niepce  long  ago  dis- 
covered this  remarkable  property  in  sunlight  {Comptes  Rendus,  vols,  for 
1857-58),  many  papers),  and  he  even  bottled  up  this  'invisible  phosphor- 
escence,' as  he  calls  it,  in  tubes  saturated  with  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  or  a 
salt  of  uranium,  which,  after  exposure  to  light,  retained  their  property  of 
affecting  photographic  paper  for  months  after,  thus  wonderfully  anticipating 
Professor  Salvioni's  cryptoscope. " 

Hotels  IN  Norway.— Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  writes:  "The  hotel  proprietors  of 
Norway  are  becoming  keenly  alive  to  the  advantages  of  having  dark  rooms, 
and  at  several  of  the  places  where  Mr.  Bridgman  and  I  stayed  on  the  occasion 
of  our  last  visit  we  could  (had  our  folding  tents  not  made  us  independent  of  it) 
have  had  very  good  accommodation  for  changing  our  plates.  In  some  in- 
stances, however,  these  so-called  dark  rooms  were  only  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
The  hotels,  except  in  the  cities,  are  bnilt  almost  entirely  of  wood,  and  it  is 
never  wise  to  begin  changing  plates  until  you  have  been  in  the  dark  room  a  short 
time.  TTiese  cupboards  seem  all  right  at  first,  but  after  a  little  while  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  seeing  the  rubbish  left  behind  by  the  previous  occupant,  or,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  reading  a  newspaper  quite  comfortably.  Notwithstanding 
that  last  season  was  very  short,  and  not  considered  a  very  prosperous  one  in 
some  parts  of  Norway,  things  appear  to  be  flourishing  in  Bergen,  and  in  their 
preparations  for  the  forthcoming  season  the  hotel  proprietors  have  not  for- 
gotten the  amateur  photographer.  Only  a  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Smeby  (proprietor  of  Smeby's  well-known  hotel),  in  which  he  tells 
me  he  has  also  purchased  the  Hotel  Bergen,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
and,  among  the  attractions  of  the  new  hotel,  he  mentions  a  large  dining-room, 
which  will  hold  nearly  100  people,  100  beds,  a  good  smoking-room,  a  fine 
garden,  'which  I  think  everybody  will  like,'  and  last,  though  not  least,  a 
nice  dark  room  for  photographers  to  use.  Intending  visitors  to  Bergen  should 
'  make  a  note '  of  these  combined  advantages." 
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LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

April  30,— Mr.  E.  H.  Bayston  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Fbeshwateb  exhibited  some  shadowgraphs  of  a  young  pigeoni 
and  a  dove. 

Halation. 

The  Hon.  Sbcbetart  said  that  Mr.  Wiss  had  expresse<l  his  opinion  at  a 
previous  meeting  that  halation  was  largely  due  to  radiation  in  the  camera,, 
and  had  since  been  good  enough  to  get  a  piece  of  ruby-coloured  gla.ss,  coated 
with  emulsion,  whicli  he  had  asked  him  (the  Hon.  Secretary)  to  expose  with' 
another  plate,  coate<l  with  the  same  emulsion,  but  on  ordinar;^  glass.  Thu  he 
had  done,  but  the  ruby  glass  was  so  intense  that  it  was  practically  impossible 
to  judge  if  any  effect  as  suggested  had  taken  place,  but  he  was  going  to  strip 
the  film  and  make  a  comparative  examination  of  the  two  negatives. 

Mr.  Teape,  after  an  examination  by  gaslight,  pronounced  his  opinion  that 
there  was  no  hahation  in  the  negative  on  the  ruby  glass. 

The  Secrrtabt,  referring  to  some  surprise  that  had  been  expressed  at  his  • 
recommending  a  developer  weak  in  pyro,  jMSsed  round  a  negative  developed 
with  three-quarters  of  a  grain  of  pyro  per  ounce,  and  which  he  thought  would- 
have  been  better  with  less. 

Sample  sheets  of  Hedliczka's  new  Vindobona  Rembrandt  celloidin  paper- 
were  distributed,  and,  in  a  short  discussioa  on  the  subject,  the  Secretary  said 
he  had  tried  some  coUodio-chloride  papers,  but  did  not  like  them  much,  ae 
they  had  a  tendency  to  yield  "  flat "  prints. 

Mr.  Evans  then  gave  a  display  of  some  of  his  lantern  slides  of  Lincoln) 
Cathedral.  Referring  to  the  idea  that  he  had  come  there  to  show  them  how  to- 
overcome  halation  in  work  of  this  kind,  he  was  afraid  there  was  some  mistake. 
His  practice  was  to  shirk  the  impossible,  and  avoid  too  difficult  subjects.  He 
used  films  wherever  possible,  and  advised  them  to  do  likewise.  By  these 
means  he  said  he  had  got  a  good  many  successful  accidents  together,  and  thug, 
got  the  credit  of  conquering  halation.  He  u.sed  pyro  ammonia  (from  half  to 
three-quarters  of  a  grain  per  ounce),  and  developed  slowly,  giving  a  full 
exposure.  His  negatives  were  all  done  on  whole-plate  size,  and  were  the- 
result  of  eight  and  a  half  days'  work,  all  the  development  being  done  at 
Lincoln,  as  he  wished  to  make  sure  of  his  bag  before  leaving.  Pyro  ammonia 
was  also  used  for  the  slides,  and  they  were  very  fully  developed,  if  necessary 
being  reduced  subsequently.  During  the  exhibition  of  the  slides  he  gave  a 
running  history  of  the  building  and  the  restorations  that  had  been  made,  dis- 
tinguishing the  Norman  from  the  Early  Baglish  additions.  Every  subject, 
he  explained,  had  its  own  special  hour  of  lighting,  and  required  careful 
judgment  to  dodge  the  effect  of  the  rays  of  light  from  the  many  windows.. 
To  show  more  plainly  the  detail  in  some  of  the  carving  and  sculptures,  he 
threw  on  the  screen  enlarged  portions  from  the  same  negatives  which  were 
much  admired,  as  were  the  whole  series.  He  was  opinion  that  an  unbacked, 
film  would  work  quite  as  well  as  a  backed  plate,  unless  a  very  special  subject,, 
and  he  thought  that,  if  films  could  be  backed,  they  would  be  almost  perfect 
Very  little  backing  was  necessary  at  Lincoln,  there  being  a  good  deal  of  colour 
in  the  windows,  but  he  agreed  that  there  were  many  places  where  it  was 
beneficial. 

The  Hon.  Seohetart  had  found  a  deal  of  difference  in  the  colour  of  the 
stonework,  and  instanced  a  place  where  it  was  glaring  white  and  very  difficult 
to  render. 

Mr.  Evans  agreed.  He  preferred  to  have  a  lot  of  stained  glass  in  a 
cathedral,  as  it  gave  a  chance  of  long  exposure,  and  was  infinitely  better  than 
colourless  windows. 

Mr.  Teafe's  experience  with  films  was  not  great,  which  probably  accounted' 
for  his  belief  that  films  were  not  so  subject  to  halation  as  glass  plates.  He- 
commended  Mr.  Evans's  habit  of  avoiding  severe  tests. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

April  29,— Mr.  J.  E.  Hodd  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Frank  Haea  showed  one  of  Stone's  piston  pumps,  which  he  used  as  an. 
alternative,  and  preferably,  to  a  pneumatic  ball,  for  releasing  his  instantaneoos 
shutter. 

Mr.  ISKNTHAL  then  read  his  paper,  entitled 

A  Synopsis  of  the  New  Photographt, 
which  he  illustrated  with  a  selection  of  lantern  slides,  showing  the  very 
"  up-to-datest "  results  obtained  by  English  and  other  workers.  After  the 
paper,  the  lecturer  gave  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  method.  He  also- 
illustrated  the  use  of  the  cryptoscope— a  fluorescent  screen  by  which  the- 
action  of  the  X  rays  is  made  visible  to  the  human  eye.  The  apparatus, 
which  was  made  by  Hurst  &  Co.,  of  66,  Fenchurch-stieet,  consisted  of 
an  intensity  coil  capable  of  making  a  six-inch  spark,  and  worked  by  a  six- 
cell  primary  battery. 

Mr.  Horace  Wilmer  and  Mr.  Staley  having  submitted  to  the  operation  of 
having  their  hands  "radio'd,"  a  conversation  npon  the  general  aspects  of  the 
new  discovery  followed. 

Mr.  Snowdkn  Ward,  who  had  just  returned  from  his  lecture  tour  upon  the 
same  subject,  made  a  few  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  the  irregular  action  of 
the  radiant  matter  tubes  and  their  life.  He  thought  that  much  depended 
upon  the  position  in  which  the  tubes  were  placed  for  working  in  regarcf  to  the 
magnetic  field  of  the  coil,  and  said  that  the  result  of  some  investigations- 
which  he  had  been  engaged  upon— and  which  were,  indeed,  only  partly  com- 
pleted—led him  to  think  tliat  a  position  in  which  the  longer  axis  of  the  tube 
was  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  induction  coil  would  be  found  to  be  most  suit- 
able to  regular  working  and  the  life  of  the  tube  as  well.  Mr.  Ward  also- 
referred  to  the  fact  that  some  Continental  workers  had  claimed  to  make  good 
results  with  an  "  influence  "  machine  for  exciting  the  tube. 

Mr.  ISENTHAL  was  understood  to  agree  with  Mr.  Ward  as  to  the  necessity 
for  placing  the  tube  in  such  a  position  as  would  free  it  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  influence  of  the  magnetic  field  and  lines  of  force  of  the  coil.  In. 
regard  to  the  suggested  use  of  a  Wimshurst  machine,  the  climatic  conditions 
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in  this  country,  he  stated,  were  altogether  gainst  such  instruments,  which 
were  notoriously  unreliable  in  action.  He  stated  that,  at  the  Salpetri^re 
Hospital  in  Paris  everything  which  could  be  done  had  been  tried  to  ensure 
dry  insulation,  but  without  a  satisfactory  result.  He,  therefore,  preferred  the 
■more  reliable,  if  more  expensive,  coil  for  this  purpose.  He  added,  that  he 
believed  that,  with  increased  knowledge  and  improved  manufacture,  the  life  of 
the  so-called  "  focus  "  tube  should  be  almost  indefinitely  prolonged. 

A  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Isenthal  was  passed  by  acclamation,  in 
which  both  members  and  visitors,  of  whom  a  large  number  were  present, 
joined. 

On  May  27  Mr.  Frank  Haes  will  give  a  demonstration  of  the  Daguerreotype 
process. 

♦ 

Putney  Photographic  Society.— The  annual  Lantern-slide  Competition 
by  members  of  this  Society  was  held  at  their  new  premises,  Chelverton  Hall, 
Chelverton-road,  Putney,  on  Wednesday,  the  29th  ult.  Dr.  W.  J.  Sheppard 
occupied  the  chair,  and  Colonel  (iale  kindly  acted  as  Judge.  There  were  126 
■slides,  consisting  of  twenty-one  sets,  submitted  for  competition,  which  proved 
■to  be  rather  a  keen  one,  the  Judge  having  to  take  great  trouble  before  coming 
-to  a  final  decision.  The  awards  were  :  Silver  medal,  Mr.  W.  F.  Gorin  ;  bronze 
■medal,  Mr.  W.  Martin  ;  certificate,  Mr.  W.  J.  Colebrook. 

Aintree  Photographic  Society.— May  1.— Three  new  members  were  ad- 
mitted, milking  a  total  of  flfty-nine.  A  paper  should  have  been  read  on  stereo- 
scopic photography,  written  by  Mr.  Fenton-Jones,  Secretary  of  the  Hackney 
Photographic  Society,  but  had  to  be  postponed  in  consequence  of  the  large 
amount  of  other  business.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the  third  annual  Exhibition 
of  Works  of  Art  and  Photography  towards  the  end  of  the  present  year,  when 
the  new  and  spacious  public  hall  now  being  built  for  Mr.  W.  P.  Hartley 
would  be  complete,  and,  instead  of  limiting  the  competitions  to  local  societies 
only,  the  classes  would  be  open  to  all.  Further  particulars  will  be  published 
shortly,  and  societies  generally  are  invited  to  take  a  note  of  this. 

Bradford  Photographic  Society. — April  30,  Annual  Meeting,  the  President 
■(Mr.  Alex.  Keighley)  in  the  chair. — The  President  briefly  reviewed  the  past 
work  of  the  Society  and  its  growth.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  member- 
ship roll  of  176  members,  although  the  Society  is  only  a  little  over  sixteen 
months  old.  It  owns  a  very  good  lantern  and  accessories,  besides  various 
other  small  items,  although  its  subscriptions  up  to  this  have  only  been  2s.  6d. 
per  annum,  but  a  change  has  come,  and  the  subscription  is  to  be  raised  to 
,3s.  Qd.  per  annum.  Let  us  hope  this  will  be  more  satisfactory.  Still  there  is 
an  old  saying,  "  More  have,  more  want."  The  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  were  read  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  adopted.  Tlie  financial 
report  for  the  year  ending  December  31  was  read  by  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
which  was  very  satisfactory,  showing  a  balance  in  the  Society's  favour  of 
U.  lis.  4A(/.  This  was  adopted  amidst  loud  applause.  The  next  business 
was  the  reading  of  a  set  of  new  rules,  submitted  by  the  retiring  Committee. 
These  were  read  by  Mr.  Eamshaw,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  were  all 
that  could  be  desired,  but  in  all  societies  there  are  a  few  members  who  think 
they  know  best  how  to  govern  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  and,  of  course,  we 
have  got  a  few  of  these  kind  of  people  amongst  us,  and  the  consequences  were 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  evening  was  taken  up  by  a  lecture  from  one  of 
the  members  upon  the  working  of  other  societies,  instead  of  getting  on  with  the 
business  for  which  the  meeting  had  been  called.  Eventually  he  dried  up,  and 
twenty-three  general  rules  were  passed.  The  next  was  the  reading  of  a  set  of 
compttition  ruUs,  but,  as  it  was  getting  late,  Mr.  Lena  proposed  that  these 
be  postponed  until  next  Thursday.  Seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Marshall,  and 
carried.      The  next  business  was  the  election  of  officers.      The  following 

fentlemen  were  elected  : — Mr.  Keighley  was  re-elected  President  unanimously. 
Ir.  A.  P.  Rendell,  Mr.  Walter  Booth,  and  Mr.  F.  J.  R.  Sutcliffe  were  elected 
Vice-Presidents.  The  retiring  Secretary  was  proposed  for  re-election,  but,  as 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  work  in  harmony  with  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents, 
he  would  not  stand,  therefore  the  election  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer  was 
postponed  until  next  Thursday.  The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  on  the 
Committee :  Messrs.  H.  Cousen,  George  Swain,  S.  Hill,  F.  Nicholson,  W.  C. 
Bamshaw,  Peel  Wilkinson,  Rev.  W.  H.  Eastlake,  Messrs.  W.  A.  Bell,  George 
Thistlethwaite,  and  P.  B.  Newstead.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  to  the 
retiring  officers  by  a  member  who,  only  a  fortnight  previous,  had  proposed  that  a 
vote  of  censure  be  passed  on  the  Committee  for  its  sliortcomings.  The  propo- 
sition was  carried.  The  President  briefly  acknowledged  the  vote  of  thanks. 
According  to  the  new  rules,  the  night  of  meeting  is  to  be  altered  to  Monday, 
which  ought  to  be  a  decided  advantage,  because  it  will  allow  of  several 
members  connected  with  another  society  of  some  importance  in  the  town,  and 
who  are  good  amateur  photographers,  joining  the  Society,  seeing  that  the 
night  of  meeting  does  not  clash  with  theirs.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  on 
TTinrsday  next  the  members  will  turn  up  in  full  force,  as,  in  all  probability, 
there  may  be  some  alteration  in  the  general  rules.  Already  the  afore- 
mentioned knowing  member  has  given  notice  that  he  will  propose  the  re- 
scinding of  one  of  the  rules  he  proposed,  and  which  was  passed.  Let  us  hope 
that  they  will  get  over  the  work  a  little  quicker  than  at  the  last  meeting  ;  and, 
if  there  are  any  addresses  to  be  given,  it  would  be  as  well  if  the  members 
would  reserve  them  for  a  future  night,  when  the  whole  of  the  evening  can  be 
utilised. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.- April  30. — Mr.  David 
Lewis  gave  a  lecture,  entitled 

500  Miles  up  the  Nile,  ob  from  Caibo  to  the  First  Cataract. 
He  illustrated,  with  the  aid  of  some  120  lantern  slides,  the  interesting  objects 
of  interest  at  Luxor,  Kamak,  Assouan,  and  the  island  of  Philal. 

Oxford  Catnera  Club.— April  27,  Sir  W.  J.  Herschel,  Bart,  (the  President 
or  the  Club)  in  the  chair. — A  demonstration  was  given  by  Messrs.  E.  A. 
Rtman-Hall  and  E.  L.  B.  Hill,  of 

Radiography,  or  Photoorapay  by  Rontoen  X  Rats. 
A  number  of  lantern  slides  were  first  shown,  illustrating  various  objects  taken 
by  the  demonstrators.    Besides  the  radiographs,  or  electrographs,  of  animals, 


such  as  miw,  rats,  and  a  mole,  showing  the  skeletons  through  the  flesh, 
there  was  one  showing  a  needle  in  the  hand  of  a  patient  at  the  infirmary,  this 
having  been  used  to  find  the  position  of  the  needle,  which,  after  having 
rendered  the  hand  useless  for  nine  weeks,  was  thus  successfully  extracted. 
A  radiograph  was  then  taken  of  Miss  Herschel's  hand,  through  her  glove,  and 
afterwards  of  that  of  Mr.  G.  J.  Burch,  both  being  developed  before  the  end  of 
the  meeting  with  perfect  success  by  Mr.  Ryman-Hall.  An  interesting  point 
was  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Hill,  who  pointed  out  that  we  have  in  this 
process  an  infallible  test  for  diamonds,  the  real  article  being  quite  transparent 
to  the  rays,  while  "  paste"  is  very  opaque.  While  the  development  was  pro- 
ceeding, experiments  were  shown  with  a  phosphorescent  screen,  prepared  with 
barium  platino-cyanide.  This  was  quite  opaque  to  ordinary  light,  and  the 
Crookes'  tube  was  also  enclosed  in  a  cardboard  box,  so  that  it  was  quite  in- 
visible ;  but,  on  placing  the  hand  between  this  box  and  the  screen,  the  bones 
of  the  hand  and  even  of  the  arm  could  be  perfectly  well  seen  in  outline. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  evening  a  half-sovereign  was  thus  rendered  visible 
through  two  fairly  thick  books.  The  electric  curn-nt  for  working  the 
Crookes'  tube  was  supplied  from  accumulators  kindly  lent  by  the  Electric 
Light  Company. 

Rotherham  Photographic  Society. — April  28,  Mr.  J.  Leadbeater  (Vice- 
President)  in  the  chair. — The  American  interchange  slides  were  shown. 
Excursions  to  Piskhill  and  Blyth,  Bolsover  Castle,  and  Millers'  Dale  were 
arranged.  It  was  reported  that  the  balance-sheet  of  the  recent  Exhibition 
stowed  a  profit  of  over  51.  Regarding  the  members'  competitions  the  entries 
were  slight.  Mr.  C.  B.  K«ene,  F.R.P.S.,  Derby,  had  acted  as  Judge,  and  his 
awards  were  as  under :— Four  prints  (any  process)  :  1,  R.  Chrimes  ;  2,  Miss 
Crossley.  Four  silver  prints  :  1,  Miss  Crossley ;  2,  A.  S.  Lyth.  Lantern 
slides  :  1,  R.  Chrimes ;  2,  A.  S.  Lyth.  Eulargement :  1,  G.  T.  M.  Rackstraw  ; 
2,  A.  S.  Lyth. 

Stereoscopic  Club.  —  April  27,  four   new  members   elected.  —  Mr.    W. 
I.    Chadwick  (the    Hon.    Secretary)   exhibited    a    number    of  prints    from 
negatives  he  hatl   made   by  the  X   rays,   many  of   them  being  interesting 
physiological  subjects,  which  had  been  prepared  previously  to  surgical  opera- 
tions.    Mr.  Chadwick  said  the  apparatus  necessary  for  the  production  of  these 
X  rays  impressions  was  a  powerful  induction  coil,  with  a  suitable  electro- 
motive force,  a  highly  exhausted  (vacuum)  tube,   and  a  photographic  dry 
plate.     The  electro-motive  force  might  be  obtained  from  batteries  or  from  a 
dj'namo,  or,  in  some  cAses  from  the  street  main.     Bichromate  batteries  had 
the  advantage  of  inexpensiveness ;   Grove's   batteries  were  decidv-dly  more 
steady  and  uniform  in  action,  but  the  noxious  fumes  given  ott'  by  them 
rendered  them   ucsuitable  for  the  library,   study,   or  consulting-room,   and 
storage  batteries   (accumulators)   were    much   to    be    preferred ;    they   were 
steady  and   constant  in  the  discharge  ;   clean,  without  smell ;   exceedingly 
portable,  and  would  maintain  their  full  efficiency  for  thirty  or  forty  hours' 
solid   work   (either  continuously  or  at  intervals  spread  over  a  considerable 
period),  and  could  be  recharged  at  a  cost  of  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  each.     The.  in- 
duction coil  used  was  one  giving  a  four-inch  spark  in  air,  and  provided  with  a 
suitably  large  condenser.     This  latter  is  a  most  important  provision ;  and,  in 
connexion  with  induction  coils,   Mr.  Chadwick  said  that  twenty  y&irs  ago 
hundreds  of  scientific  amateurs  had  a  mania  for  constructing  a  large  induction 
coil,   and   confessed  that  he  himself  was  at  about  that  time  so  affected ; 
but  the  limited   use  to  which    powerful    coils  could  be  applied  in   those 
days  soon  caused  them  to  be  put  aside  as  things  of  the  past ;  but,  since  the 
publication  of  Professor  Rdntgen's  discovery— we  might  say  within  the  last 
three  months— most  of  these  old  coils  have  been  brought  to  daylight  again, 
either  to  be  pressed  into  service  or  to  be  disposed  of  at  extraordinary  hi^h 
prices.     It  should  be  said,  however,  that  many  of  the  coils  constructed  in 
those  days,  even  when  supplied  by  professional  electrical-instrument  makers 
and  dealers,  are  inferior  to  the  modern  instruments.     The  efficiency  of  a  coil  is 
not  to  be  judged  by  its  weight  or  its  bulk.     The  vacuum  tube  of  whatever 
form  should  be  highly  exhausted,  and,  to  give  a  comprehensive  notion  of  what 
high  exhaustion  means.  Professor  Crookes  stated  that  the  highest  measured 
exhanstion  0'02  M*  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  that  a  millimetre  does  to  thirty  miles,  or,  in  point  of  time,  that 
one  second    bears  to  one  year  and  eight    months.    Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  making  of  these  tubes  is  a  tedious  and  a  slow  process,  and,  with 
a  demand  at  present  far  exceeding  the  supply,  the  natural  result  follows 
that  a  large  number  of  low  vacuum  tubes  are  placed  upon  the  market,  and 
these,  for  successful  work,  are  practically  worthless.      The  greatest  care  is 
to  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  the  tubes.      The  negative  terminal  of  the 
coil  should  be  connected  to  the  cathode   of  the  tube,    and    the    positive 
connexion   from  the  coil  to    the   anode    of   the   tube.      If   this    poiiit    be 
neglected,   the    tube    may   be    permanently   injured.     Sometimes    it    is    an 
advantage  to  slightly  warm  the  tnbe  by  a  spirit  lamp,  and  this  may  be  done 
during  use,  but  on  no  account  touch  the  tube  by  the  hand  during  use.     A 
tube,  after  working  for  an  hour  or  two,  will  sometimes  refuse  to  work  longer, 
as  though  it  were  fatigued  ;  it  should  then  be  put  away  in  a  box,  packed  in 
cotton-wool,  and,  after  a  rest  of  a  few  hours,  it  will,  in  all  probability,  perform 
as  well  as  ever.     Respecting  the  best  photographic  plates  to  use,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  the   most  sensitive  plates  to  daylight' are  the   most 
sensitive  to  X  rays,  and  this  fact  opened  out  a  wide  field  for  investigation,  which 
he  was  diligently  pursuing  ;  many  suggestions  had  been  made  during  the  last 
few  weeks,  and  many  statements  had  been  made  on  the  results  obtained  in 
exceedingly  brief  exposures,  but  most  of  these  statements  "broke  down"  on 
investigation.     To  say  that  practical  results  had  been  obtained  in  a  second  or 
two,  or  that  the  wrist  bones  had  impressed  the  photographic  plate,  or  that  a 
developablelimage  of  the  wrist  bones  had  been  produced  in  one  minute,  was 
untrue.      Phosphorescent  and  fluorescent  screens  had,  within  the  last  few 
weeks,  received  much  consideration  and  attention,  and  with  some  improve- 
ment, it  should  be  said,  but  the  best  that  had  been  done  so  far  was  very  much 
inferior  in  definition— sharpness  of  outline— to  the  impression  secured  by  the 
photographic  plate.     He  had  himself  produced  a  fluoroscope  by  which  it  was 
»  M  means  one  millionth  of  an  atmosphere,  eo  that  0-02  M  means  two  hundredth 
pirt  of  one  millionth  of  an  atmosphere,  an  atmosphere  =  fifteen  pounds  per  sqnara 
inch  =3  thirty  inches  of  a  column  oi  mercury,  or  760  miUimetres. 
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quite  easy  to  see  the  coins  in  a  leather  purse,  placed  behind  a  Slater's 
dictionary  (a  book  four  inches  thick),  but  by  the  same  appliances  used  under 
ver^  similar  conditions,  he  could  not  find  a  neeiUe  imbedded  in  the  wrist  of  a 
patient,  whilst  photography  quite  easily  revealed  the  lost  needle.  The  in- 
terest manifested  by  the  members  drew  from  Mr.  Chadwick  a  promise  to  give 
an  illustrated  lecture  on  the  subject,  with  practical  demonstrations,  at  an 
early  date,  and  it  was  decided  that  members  be  entitled  to  invite  friends, 
including  ladies. 


iPatrnt  Btia^. 


Th>  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  April  22  and 

April  29,  1896  :— 

Printing  Surfaces. — No.  8390.  "  Producing  Printing  Surfaces  by  the  aid  of 
Photography."    C.  L.  A.  Bhasseue  and  S.  P.  Sampolo. 

PHPTOGiurBY. — No.  839i.  "Improvements  in  and  connected  with  Photo- 
graphy."   J.  M.  Davidson. 

Shutters. — No.  8405.  "  Improvements  in  Shutters,  Sheaths,  Slides,  and  the 
like,  applicable  to  Photographic  Purposes."    M.  M.  Dessau. 

KINETOSCOPB. — No.  8418.  "  Improvements  in  connexion  with  the  Projection 
of  Photographs  of  Animated  Subjects."    J.  Bonn. 

Colour  Photographs. — No.  8663.  "  Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Pro- 
ducing and  Viewing  Colour  Photographs."    W.  White. 

Pocket  Apparatus. — No.  8790.  "Improvements  in  Pocket  Photographic 
Apparatus."    Cousx  T.  d'Oksza  and  G.  Bourrellt. 


®orre)e;))ontrenc(* 


'  Correspondenis  should  never  write  on  hoth  sides  of  ihe  paper,    JJo  i*ot{ce  w  takm 
o/commumcatio«^  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  icrtfers  are  ginen. 


DEVELOPEBS  AND  THE  SPEED  OF  PLATES. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen,— My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  remark  passed  in  one 
of  your  editorials  with  regard  to  a  statement  made  by  me  at  the  Photo- 
graphic Club  :  You  say  that  Messrs.  Hurtcr  &  Driffield's  statement  that 
all  developers  give  the  same  speed  is  incorrect;  to  be  quite  strict, 
Messrs.  Hurter  &  Driffield  have  not  said  this.  In  their  original  paper, 
they  say  it  may  be  possible  that  some  developer  might  be  found  which 
would  give  a  speed  different  to  the  developers  they  tried  at  the  time  they 
wrote  their  paper.  There  has  been  bo  much  misunderstanding,  and  so 
much  aantipathy  to  the  views  of  Messrs.  Hurter  &  Driffield,  that  it  is 
necess  gry  to  offer  some  little  explanation. 

Som    plates  seem  to  show  very  little  difference  in  speed  readings  with 
various  developers ;  others,  again,  show  enormous  differences.    What  I 
implied  in  the  discussion  at  the  Club  was,  that  considerable  differences 
in   speed  could  be  obtained  by  varying  the  constituents  of  the  same 
developer,  but  the  reporter  went  a  step  further  than  this,  and  seemed 
to  imply  that   Messrs.  Hurter  &  Driffield  claimed  one  speed  for  every 
developer  ;  this,  of  course,  they  did  not  do,  and  I  hope  in  justice  to  them 
that  you  will  insert  this  explanation.     It  ia  a  point  now  well  acknow- 
ledged by  all,  and  also  by  Messrs.  Hurter  &  Driffield  themselves,  that 
different  speeds  can  be  obtained  by  varying  the  constituents  of  the  same 
developer,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  this  admitted  fact  is  universally 
true  for  all  kinds  of  plates.    I  myself,  with  a  view  of  trying  to  confirm  or 
disprove  Messrs.  Hurter  &  Driffield's  experiments,  tried  some   experi- 
ments with  some  extremely  slow  plates  of  a  particular  make,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  speeds  obtained  by  a  great  variety  of  developers  were 
practically  the  same.    I  have  even  had  the  extraordinary  result  of  one 
plate  being  practically  three  times  quicker  to  ferrous-oxalate  developer 
than  to  the  pyro-ammonia  developer  I  was  using  at  the  time  ;  another 
plate,  on  the  other  hand,  proved  three  times  quicker  to  the  pyro-ammonia 
than  to  ferrous-oxalate,   thus  entirely  reversing  the  order  of  things. 
Considering  the  intricacies  of  photographic  chemistry,  I  think  that  it 
would  show  a  little  better  feeling  if  less  hostility  were  shown  to  Messrs. 
Hurter  &  Driffield,  and  people  more  appreciated  the  valuable  work  which 
they  have  done.     After  nearly  four  years'  constant  practice  of  their 
system  of  speed  determination,  I  am  quite  unable  to  find  fault  with  the 
method ;  it  is  only  a  matter  of  practical  detail  as  regards  suitable  stan- 
dards for  their  system  to  be  proved  perfect  in  its  practical  application. 
They  were  the  first  to  show  the  relation  of  density  to  speed,  and  as  such 
deserve  credit  for  this  important  work. — I  am,  yours,  Ac, 
Athtead,  Surrey,  April  28,  1896.  James  Cadett. 


THE  DALLMEYEE-BEBGHEIM  LENS. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemsn, — In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  Mr. 
Sntoliffe's  paper  at  the  Camera  Club  last  Tuesday  week  night,  mention 
was  made  of  the  Bergheim-Dallmeyer  lens  with  respect  to  its  great  suc- 
cess in  artistic  portraiture,  but  there  seemed  to  be  a  very  prevalent 
opinion  that  its  merits  artistically  were  seriously  discounted  by  its 


demerits  practically,  that  it  required  too  long  an  exposure.  The  im- 
pression seemed  to  be  that  one  minute  and  a  half  at  least  wa»  the  neces- 
sary time. 

In  justice  to  the  instrnment,  may  I  be  allowed  to  lay  that  I  have  seen 
it  in  work,  and  excellent  portraits  taken  by  it  in  from  four  to  ten  seconds, 
and  I  rather  think  that  by  now  there  is  to  be  seen  at  the  Camera  Club  a 
portrait,  and  as  fine  a  one  as  could  be  well  wished  for,  which  was  taken  - 
in  eight  seconds. — I  am,  yours,  &o.,  Alicx  Cooper. 

Crichhton  Club,  39,  King-street,  Covent  Garden,  JV.C. 


ASSISTANTS  AND  THEIR  GRIEVANCES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  think  a  "  Retoucher  of  Thirty  Years'  Standing  "  voicee 
the  general  opinion  amongst  assistants  when  he  says  "  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  something  should  be  done."  He  also  strongly  recommends 
the  formation  of  a  Union.  To  form  a  Union  would  be  an  easy  matter  if 
only  the  necessary  funds  and  members  were  forthcoming.  At  least  20i^, 
would  be  required  for  printing,  advertising,  books.  Sec,  to  start  a  sound 
Union  ;  and  a  hundred  members  would  be  sufficient  to  ensure  its  success. 
Given  the  funds  and  the  members,  it  would  need  some  energetic  in- 
dividual to  work  very  hard  for  some  weeks  to  organize,  advise  and  cor- 
respond with  members.  Very  few  in  the  trade  are  in  a  position  to  give 
the  time  and  money,  or  to  devote  their  energies  to  making  such  a  Union 
a  sound  and  going  concern.  Once  fairly  started,  however,  it  would  be 
bound  to  succeed. 

Failing  a  photographic  Assistants'  Union,  there  remains  the  alter- 
native of  joining  some  kindred  society.  I  have  lately  been  in  com- 
munication with  the  leaders  of  several  trade  unions,  and  their  opinion  ia 
that  it  is  better  to  join  some  existing  union  rather  than  attempt  a  fresh 
venture.  In  short,  they  uphold  a  policy  of  "  fewer  unions  and  more 
union." 

The  "  Shop  Assistants'  Union  "  is  the  best  adapted  to  the  needs  ot 
photographic  assistants,  and  I  am  told  that  it  alretuly  numbers  some 
photographers  amongst  its  active  members.  Its  main  objects  are  as 
follows  : — 

To  reduce  the  hours  of  labour. 
To  secure  fair  payment  for  services  rendered. 
To  regulate  the  relations  between  employed  and  employer. 
To  assist  members  when  ill  or  unemployed. 
To  assist  members  to  obtain  a  situation. 

Now  all  these  are  precisely  the  objects  for  which  a  "Photographic 
Union "  would  strive.  The  subscription  ranges  from  2d.  per  week 
upwards,  with  special  terms  for  ladies.  The  General  Secretary,  Mr.  Jas. 
Macpherson,  55  and  56,  Chancery-lane,  London,  will  give  all  information, 
and  give  assistance  to  form  new  branches. 

With  respect  to  stating  "  who  are  the  wrong  doers,'  I  may  add  that 
this  can  only  be  done  effectually  by  trade -union  methods,  i.e.,  by 
members  making  complaints  at  their  branches,  and  the  Secretary 
warning  all  members  against  the  offenders. — I  am,  yours,  &e., 

18,  Canbury  Park-road,  Kingston-onThamei.  John  A.  Randall. 


AN  AMUSING  REPLY. 
To  the  Editors, 

Gentlemen, — I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Richardson  Brown 
which  entirely  relieves  me  of  the  paternity  of  the  developer  which  has  ■ 
caused  this  little  flutter. 

Whether  there  has  been  a  misprint,  or  whether  the  developer  was  put 
forth  bond  fidn,  I  do  not  know ;  but,  judging  from  a  print  which  Mr. 
Brown  sends  (and  to  this  extent  Mr.  Brown  has  a  pull  over  his  critics), 
there  is  no  doubt  that  good  average  results  are  to  be  had  by  means  of  its 
use  ;  I  say  average  results  advisedly„  for,  after  all,  they  are  no  better  than 
can  be  got  by  the  use  of  formulae  which  are  more  iii  the  beaten  track, 
and  which,  if  not  brilliant  or  eccentric,  are  eminently  nseftil  and  satis- 
factory. 

I  really  think  I  am  the  only  photographer  who  has  not  invented  a 
developer,  and  the  thing  seems  easy  enough  too  ;  but,  fr»m  »he  ohemiet'S' 
point  of  view,  when  some  of  these  formulie  are  brought  in,  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  sometimes  whether  one  is  "  making  up  "  a  spring  medicine,  a 
German  mineral  water,  a  weed-destroyer,  or  even  an  artificial  manure ! ' 
— I  am  yours,  <Sro.,  J.  Pikb. 

Nottingham.  » 

MONS.  JARCHY'S  BABY   SHOW. 

To  the  Editors. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  the  remarques  appeared  in  the  last  week  Number,  I  beg- 
to  state  that  if  the  whorty  eorrespondent  who  complain  of  not  carrying 
out  my  scheme  of  a  Baby  Show  will  be  manly  enough  to  sign  his  real'' 
name  and  adress  in  the  capacity  of  a  speaking  voice   of   several  com- 
plaining about  me,  I  will  be  only  too  glad  to  satisfy  him  in  extenso. 

"  Poltrons  "  only  hyde  their  nam'?,  and  to  those  I  never  reply. — It 
remain.  Dear  Sir,  yours  respectfully,  A.  L.  Jabcbt. 

45,  Union-road,  Rotherhitbe,  London,  May  4,  1896. 
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^ttjSbjerjE;  to  CortejSpontrentjS* 

*,♦  All  matters  intended  jm  the  text  portion  of  this  Joubnal,  including 
muries,  must  he  addressed  to  "  The  Editors,  Thb  BmnsH  JotmNAL  of 
Photooraphy,"  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

%•  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com- 
munications through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  nMnes 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

*-*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Hkuby  Grsbnwood  &  Co.,  2,  Tork-atreet, 
Covent  Garden,  London.      

Bright  Stops.— Stops.    Thoroughly  clean  the  metal,  and  then,  after  making 
them  hot,  plunge  them  in  a  weak  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum 
and  wash. 
thSCOLOUBED  PrRO  SOLUTION.— Beoinnbr.    If  the  solution  were  made  up  as 
directed,  and  it  works  satisfactorily,  the  slight  discolouration  may  be 
disregarded.     Certainly  the  straw-colour  tint  of  the  solution  will  have 
no  effect  on  the  permanence  of  the  negative. 
Sebctmens.— Operator.     We  should  not  advise  you  to  send  specimens  of  your 
work  to  the  party  named.     We  have  had  complaints,  more  than  once, 
from  those  who  have  done  so,  of  their  not  being  returned,  or  anything 
heard  from  the  people,  even  after  repeated  inquiries. 
•Cabbon  Tissue.— Joseph  Htman  asks  what  are  the  colours  used  in  making 
carbon  tissue  ?— They  are  numerous  ;  indeed,  any  pigment  may  be  used, 
provided  it  is  unaffected  by  the  bichromate,  and  that  it  itself  has  no 
action  on  the  gelatine  or  other  constituents  of  the  tissue. 
Registered  Title.— R.  A.  Black  says  :  "I  should  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you 
would  kindly  let  me  know  if  the  word  '  Photo-chromo '  is  a  registered 
title  for  coloured  photographs.  "—In  reply  :  We  cannot  say  whether  the 
name  is  registered  ;  in  all  probability,  not,  as  it  is  a  very  common  one. 
Oblatink   FOR   MOUNTIKG.— C.    ROOERSON.     The  trouble  has  been  due  to 
employing  an  unsuitable  gelatine.     Coignet's  gold  medal  is  a  gelatine 
that  sets  very  quickly,  and  you  require  one  of  an  opposite  character. 
Try  Nelson's  "  No.  2  Soluble,"  or  a  soup  gelatine.     Either  will  get  over 
the  difficulty. 
PHOTOGRAPHING  IN  EppiNG  FoREST.— B,  PuNFORD  Writes  :  "  Will  you  kindly 
inform  me  if  permission  is  required  to  take  views  in  Epping  Forest  ? 
If  so,  where  can  it  be  obtained  ?"— In  reply:  Permission  is  required, 
and  may  be  obtained  of  the  Town  Clerk  to  the  Corporation  of  the  City 
of  London,  Guildhall,  E.C. 
Colouring    Albumen   Prints.— Clara.     A   very   common   way   to   make 
albumen  prints  "  take  "  water  colours  is  to  lick  the  surface  over  with 
the  tongue.     Another  plan  is  to  wash  them  over  with  ox  gall,  as  sold  by 
the  artisi's  colourmen,  highly  diluted  with  water.    A  camel's-hair  pencil, 
charged  with  water  and  touched  with  the  gall,  is  sufficient. 
FORBION  Work  on  Photography.— Max  Seioel.    We  are  not  at  all  surprised 
that  you  have  failed  to  obtain  the  work  in  England,  as  foreign  works, 
unless  they  are    translated  into    English,   would  have  no  sale  here. 
However,  any  foreign  bookseller  will  obtain  it  for  you.     Better  still, 
perhaps,  ask  one  of  your  German  friends  to  get  it  in  Berlin,  and  post  it 
on  to  you. 
Blood  Albi-men.— A.  Z.   (Surbiton)  inquires  who  are  the  manufacturers  of 
blood  albumen,  as  he  wants  a  few  pounds  for  experiments  ?- There  are 
numerous  makers  of  it,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  of  them  will 
supply  it  in  small  quantities.     It  may  be  had  from  Skilbeck  Brothers, 
Upper  Thames-street,  B.  C. ,  but  whether  in  such  small  quantities  as  our 
correspondent  requires  we  do  not  know, 
AI3UMEN  Paper.- C.  Turner.    We  have  never  heard  of  that  brand  of  paper 
here.     If  yon  require  it,  you  will  have  to  get  it  direct  from  America. 
Probably  it  is  the  same  as  one  or  other  of  the  papers  supplied  here — 
made  in  Germany — under  another  name.     A  few,  very  few,   German 
houses  supply  albumenised  paper,  which  is  vended  In  various  parts  of 
the  world  under  scores  of  different  names. 
Publication  Photographs  ;  Address. — F.  D.     We  have  no  recollection  of 
such  an   advertisement ;  but  the  best  way  is  to  submit  a  copy  of  the 
photograph  to  the  papers,  and  state  your  fee  if  they  reproduce  it.     If 
you  join  the  Photographic  Copyright  Union,  it  will  give  you  all  the 
information  on  the  business  side  of  the  question.     The  firm  named 
ceased  to  exist  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago. 
WST  Collodion. — Reproducer.     Some   operators,   we   know,    prefer   the 
common  copperas   of  the  oil  shops  to  the  protosulphate   of   iron  of 
the  chemist  for  their  developing  solution.     The  reason  given  is  that  the 
former  is,  generally,  more  or  less  oxidised,  and  is  found  to  give  cleaner 
and  denser  negatives.     On  the  other  hand,  unless  it  is  made  itronger, 
it  is  not  so  energetic  a  developer  as  the  protosulphate. 
Passports. — R.  Wade.    Passports  are  not  necessary  for  Holland,  B  Jgium,  or 
Germany  ;  but  it  will  be  well  to  be  provided  with  one.     It  is  Jittle  or  no 
trouble  to  obtain,  and  its  cost  is  but  nominal.  '  It  is  rarely  useful,  but, 
when  it  is,  is  of  great  value.    An  English  passport  should  always  be  in 
the  possession  of  an  English  photographer  if  he  is  going  to  photograph 
on  any  of  the  frontiers,  especially  the  Franco-German  ones. 
Saving  Residues.- T.  Romer  writes :   "  I  am  an  amateur  and  use  a  hand 
camera,  and  consume  two  or  three  gross  of  plates  a  year  of  the  usual 
quarter  size,  and,  beyond  taking  a  proof  print  or  so,  put  my  printing 
but.     Do  you  think  it  would  ease  the  cost  of  photography  to  me,  a  not 
over-well-off  amateur,  to  save  the  residues?  ' — No  ;  it  would  certainly 
jiot  be  worth  while,  even  if  silver  were  double  the  price  it  is. 


Photographic  Material. — T.  S.  Habgrbaves.  Messrs.  Marion  ft  Co.,  or 
any  of  the  large  dealers,  will  supply  what  you  require.  We  cannot 
give  you  the  addresses  of  the  actual  manu  facturers,  and,  if  we  could,  we 
doubt  very  much  if  they  would  supply  you  direct.  The  manufacturers 
of  this  class  of  goods  only  supply  dealers  on  a  large  scale,  and  not 
consumers,  who,  perhaps,  only  require  a  gross  or  two  of  any  one  size 
occasionally. 

Lens  for  Copying. — Process  asks  :  "  Which  is  the  best  lens  for  copying,  the 
rapid  rectilinear  or  the  old  triplet  ?  I  have  heard  some  who  use  them 
say  that  the  triplet  is  the  better  of  the  two." — The  triplet  is  an  excellent 
lens  for  the  purpose,  and  so  is  the  other.  Some  prefer  one  and  some 
the  other.  Each  has  Its  advantages.  In  actual  practice,  as  we  learn 
from  those  who  use  both  forms,  there  seems  to  be  not  much  to  choose 
between  them. 

Copying  Daguerreotypes. — S.   &  Co.      There  is  no  difficulty  in  copying 
Daguerreotypes   if  care  be  paid  to   the  illumination  of  them  at  the 
time.     Arrange  the  light  so  that  the  buffing  or  polishing  of  the  plate 
does  not  show  on  the  focussing  screen.     Also  see  there  are  no  reflections 
in  the  studio  that  fall  on  the  plate.     It  is  a  good  plan  to  cover  up  the 
front  of  the  camera  with  the  focussing  cloth  to  avoid  reflections  from 
the  camera  and  its  fittings. 
Stained  Negativb.— Fred.  Jones  writes:  "I  unfortunately  left  a  plate  in 
the  hypo  all  night,   which  has  turned  the  plate  a  reddish  colour.     I 
shall  be  pleased  to  know  if  there  is  a  remedy  for  same." — If  the  hypo 
was  freshly  made,  we  should  not  expect  any  discolouration  that  womd 
materially  interfere  with  the  printing  quality  of  the  negative.     If  the 
stain  is  great,  try  the  effect  of  a  clearing  bath  of  alum  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  or  alum  and  citric  acid. 
X  Rats. — S.  E.  Wright.    A  coil  that  will  give  a  six-inch  spark,  with  three 
cells  of  Grove's  battery,  will  do  quite  well  for  experimenting  with  the 
Rontgen  rays,  and  such  an  instrument  would  be  very  cheap  for  2Z. ;  but, 
before  purchasing  it,  see  that  it  will  do  what  is  claimed  for  it.    When 
new,  it  might  have  done  so,  but  the  case  may  be  different  now.     The 
price  makes  us  a  little  doubtful.     Nothing  is  more  risky  than  buying  a 
secondhand  induction  coil  without  trial. 
Address  Wanted. — C.  Weaver  says  :  "  I  recently  bought,  with  other  goods, 
a  portrait  lens  bearing  the  name  of  Bourquin  &  Co.    The  balsam  of  the 
front  lens  seems  to  have  gone  wrong.     Can  you  tell  me  the  address  of 
the  firm,  that  I  may  send  it  to  them  to  be  set  right  ? " — The  address 
used  to  be  either  in  Berners-street  or  Newman-street,  if  we  remember 
rightly ;  but  the  house  must  have  ceased  to  exist  nearly,  or  quite,  thirty 
years  ago.     The  lens  will  be  of  French  make,  however. 
Water  Supply. — Barbel  says:  "  Some  time  ago  I  attached  a  small  barrel  to 
hold  water  to  the  one  side  of  my  dark  room  ;  the  water  brought  in  with 
an  Indiarubber  tube  and  tap,     The  barrel  was  tarred  to  stop  leakage. 
Now,  I  find,  .when  the  water  is  drawn  off,  it  smells  so  bad  that  it  cannot 
be  used.     Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  I  can  do  to  clear  it  ?    Is  it 
owing  to  the  top  of  the  barrel  not  being  open,  or  the  tar  outside  going 
through  ?" — The  only  remedy  is  to  frequently  change  the  water  and  not 
let  it  stay  long  in  the  barrel. 
Backing  Enamelled  Prints. — Enamel  asks  :  "  Would  you  kindly  inform  me 
what  sort  of  paper  would  be  suitable  and  chemically  pure  for  stiffetiing 
enamelled  prints  ?      I  am  at  present  using    ordinary  drawing. paper 
(white),  but  I  fear  the  result  on  the  prints.     Is  there  a  paper  sold  for 
the  purpose  ?    I  use  a  great  deal,  enamelling  nearly  all  the  prints  sent 
out.  — The  purest  paper  would  be  that  specialW  prepared  for  photo- 
graphic purposes,  namely,  that  known  as  the  "Saxe,"  of  Steinbach,  or 
the  Rives'  paper.     Either  of  these  may  be  relied  upon. 
Toning  Difficulty. — W.  K.  S.  writes  :  "Will  you  kindly  inform  me  where 
I  am  at  fault  in  toning  my  prints?    I  use  Ilford  (pink)  P.O. P.,  and  a 
fresh  bath  each  time  made  the  day  I  require  it  (sulphocyanide  ammo- 
nium, 30  grains ;  gold,  2  grains ;   water,  16  ounces).     They  generally 
tone  all  right,  but  after  washing  in  running  water  and  before  fixing 
they  turn  to  a  nasty  greenish  colour  and  remain  so." — Unfortunately 
we  cannot  say,  except  that  it  is  something  in  the  manipulation.    If  the 
prints  were  treated  in  the  usual  manner,  they  would  not  behave  in  the 
way  stated.     Of  course,  without  seeing  the  manipulations  carried  out, 
we  cannot  say  how  our  correspondent  has  got  wrong. 
Restoring  Daguerreotype. — R.  W.  writes  :  ' '  One  of  my  customers  is  going 
to  bring  me  a  Daguerreotype,  which  he  highly  values,  to  restore  and 
copy.     I  know  that  they  can  be  restored  ;    will   you   please  tell  me 
how?" — The  picture  can  be  cleaned   by  treatment   with   cyanide  of 
potassium  ;  but,  if,  as  we  imagine  from  the  query,  our  correspondent  is 
not  familiar  with  the  work,  he  had  better  entrust  it  to  the  hands  of  one 
who  is,  and  not  attempt  it  himself.    The  restoration  of  a  Daguerreotype 
is  a  very  simple  matter  with  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  process, 
but  many  highly  prized  portraits  have  been  utterly  ruined  by  those  who 
are  not.    The  method  of  cleaning  has  been  dealt  with  over  and  over 
again  in  these  pages. 
Spotty  Prints. — T.  W.  R.  writes  :  "Enclosed  please  find  four  cabinet  prints, 
which,  you  see,  are  covered  with  spots,  although  they  have  only  been  done 
from  three  to  four  months.    The  one  marked  with  a  X  was  only  printed 
a  month  ago,  and  yet  it  is  covered  with  spots.     They  are  very  small,  as 
you  see,  but  they  seem  to  get  bigger  with  time.     I  need  scarcely  tell 
you  that  there  were  no  spots  upon  them  when  they  were  sent  out.     I 
am  now  having  prints  brought  back  almost  daily  on  account  of  spots, 
and  it  is  threatenini;  to  do  my  business  a  serious  injury.     My  printer 
says,  and  as  I  have  kept  a  careful  eye  upon  him  I  believe  him,  he  takes 
every  care  in  the  fixing  and  washing.    What  can  be  the  cause  ? " — In  our 
opinion  the  cause  is  not  far  to  setk.     It  is  the  bronze   powder  with 
which  the  name,  &c.,  is  printed.     If  the  mounts  be  carefully  examined, 
it  will  be  found  that  they  are  studded  all  over,  back  and  front,  with  the 
bronze,  hence  the  spots.     Avoid  bronze  printed  mounts  in  future. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  success  of  the  Leeds  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Conven- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom  seems  assured,  and  we  should  not 
•be  surprised  if,  in  point  of  interest  and  numbers,  the  gathering 
surpassed  its  predecessors.  Two  months  intervene  between 
now  and  the  opening  day,  and  no  more  fitting  opportunity, 
therefore,  could  present  itself  for  the  consideration  of  matters 
affecting  the  Convention  meeting  of  1897 — that  is,  next  year. 
With  regard  to  that  meeting,  the  Council  are  without  any  invi- 
tations, and  there  exists  some  doubt  as  to  where  it  is  to  be 
held.  This  is  a  point  upon  which  it  is  desirable  that  some 
discussion  should  take  place. 

*  ♦  * 

Belfast  has  already  been  suggested  as.  a  centre,  and  we 
believe  the  local  photographic  Society,  presided  over  by  that 
firm  and  enthusiastic  conventioner,  Mr.  Alex.  Tate,  would 
welcome  the  gathering ;  but  it  is  pointed  out,  as  a  possible 
•objection,  that  Belfast,  for  the  majority  of  the  visitors,  would 
be  found  an  inconveniently  long  way  off";  moreover,  it  is  urged 
that  Ireland  was  visited  so  recently  as  two  years  ago,  and  that 
the  time  for  a  second  visit  has  not  yet  come  round. 


Geographically  speaking,  Norwich  seems  marked  out  for 
the  meeting ;  it  is  the  centre  of  a  district  rich  in  features  of 
archa)ological,  historical,  and  scenic  interest,  and  could  supply 
a  diversity  of  other  attractions.  The  East  Coast,  so  far,  has 
not  been  visited  by  the  Convention.  Everything,  therefore, 
favours  Norwich,  except  the  unfortunate  circumstance  that 
there  is  no  photographic  society  there  to  take  in  hand  the 
work  of  organization  incidental  to  the  visit  of  the  Convention. 


This  last  objection  also  holds  good  with  reference  to  Southsea 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  have  been  suggested  as  meeting 
places:  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  however,  have  not  yet 
been  visited,  and  are  centres  of  photographic  activity,  with 
large  and  flourishing  societies.  Oxford,  Bristol,  Exeter,  have 
also  been  pointed  at  as  supplying  suitable  meeting  places,  so 
that  a  wide  choice  is  before  the  Convention. 


Should  the  Council  fail  to  receive  an  invitation  for  1897 
from  a  photographic  society  having  its  home  in  a  suitable 
meeting  place,  the  obvious  plan  will  be  to  revert  to  the  course 
of  procedure  adopted  in  the  early  days  of  the  Convention's 
existence,  and  itself  select  a  town  to  be  visited.  After  all,  it 
ia  probably  not  vital  to  the  success  of  the  meeting  that  a 
formal  invitation  from  a  local  society  should  be  received. 
The  meeting  place  having  been  decided  upon,  we  are  confident 
that  a  small  committee  of  resident  photographers  could  easily 
be  formed  to  take  in  hand  the  preliminary  arrangements, 
and,  with  the  experience  of  ten  years  to  draw  from,  there 
would  probably  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  up  a  suitable  pro- 
gramme, and  successfully  carrying  it  out,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  a  photographic  society.  We  suggest  these  points  for 
consideration  between  now  and  the  time  when  a  decision  must 
be  arrived  at  as  to  the  Convention  meeting  of  1897. 


Mr.  John  Nicol  has  undertaken  the  editorship  of  our  con- 
temporary, the  America?!,  Amateur  Photographer.  The  name  of 
Mr.  Nicol  will  be  familiar  to  our  older  readers  as  a  frequent 
contributor  to  these  columns  some  years  ago.  More  recently 
he  edited  the  Chicago  Photo- Beacon,  in  which  his  admirable 
articles  and  pointed  comments  were  conspicuously  welcome 
features. 
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The  members  of  tha  Rojal  Photographic  Society  would 
appear  to  be  taking  more  interest  than  hitherto  in  the  selec- 
tion of  Judges  for  the  forthcoming  Exhibition,  the  nomination 
paper  just  issued  containing  the  names  of  a  greater  number  of 
suggested  Judges,  we  belie  ye,  than  the  papers  issued  during 
the  last  few  years.  It  may  be  interesting  to  give  the  names  of 
those  nominated  to  adjudicate  in  the  Art  and  Technical 
Sections  -.—Art  Section  :  Thomas  Bedding ;  J.  S.  Bergheim  ;  F. 
P.  Cembrano;  W.  L.  Colls;  W.  E.  Debenham;  W.  Downey;  W. 
England;  Colonel  Gale;  J.  A.  Hodges;  B.  W.  Leader,  A.R.A.; 
Colonel  Noverre;  Andrew  Pringle;  G.  A.  Storey,  A.R.A. ;  J.  B.  B. 
Wellington;  B.  Gay  Wilkinson;  W.  L.  Wyllie,  A.R.A. 
Technical  Section:  Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  C.B.,  D.C.L., 
F.R.S. ;  T.  Bolas,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. ;  A.  Cowan;  Chapman  Jones, 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S. ;  Andrew  Pringle,  F.R.M.S.  ;  J.  W.  Swan,  M.A., 
F.R.S.;  E.  J.  Wall;  Leon  Warnerke ;  Paul  L.  Waterlow ; 
Horace  Wilmer  ;  Sir  Henry  Trueman  Wood. 


It  will  be  observed  that  three  artists — Associates  of  the 
Royal  Academy — were  nominated.  The  inclusion  of  an  artist 
among  the  Judges  is,  we  think,  a  risky  thing,  for  this  course  is 
rarely  attended  by  wholly  satisfactory  results.  With  an  artist 
present,  the  awards  are  apt  to  create  considerable  mystifica- 
tion in  the  photographic  mind,  as  was  the  case  last  year  and 
the  year  before,  when  certain  photographs  of  an  obviously  poor 
quality  were  selected  for  the  distinction  of  a  medal.  The 
names  of  the  gentlemen  selected  by  the  members  of  the  Society 
to  act  as  Judges  will  be  found  on  page  317. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSISTANTS  AND  THEIR 
GRIEVANCES. 

Our  correspondence  columns  have  ever  been  open  in  the 
interests  of  photographic  operatives,  and  the  letters  that  have 
appeared  during  the  last  few  weeks  disclose  a  deplorable  state 
of  affairs  as  existing  in  some  photographic  establishments, 
unless,  indeed,  the  cases  are  considerably  overdrawn.  It  must 
not,  however,  even  for  a  moment,  be  assumed  that  assistants 
are,  as  a  rule,  haishly  dealt  with  in  large  establishments,  for 
we  know  as  a  fact  that,  in  the  majority  of  them,  they  are 
treated  with  the  greatest  cinsideration  and  kindness,  particu- 
larly the  females.  The  letters  we  have  received  refer,  we  are 
pleased  to  say,  to  only  an  insignificant  number  of  firms  that 
are  said  to  do  large  businesses  in  the  cheapest  kind  of  por- 
traiture. According  to  some  letters,  it  seems  that  not  only 
are  the  employes  compelled  to  work  long  hours  in  confined  and 
ill-ventilated  rooms  for  little  wages,  but  they  are  subjected  to 
great  degradation  in  the  shape  of  "bullying,"  <fec.,  by  the 
principals,  on  the  slightest  pretext. 

This  is  a  state  of  things  that  should  not  be  allowed  to  exist ; 
but  where  is  the  remedy  ?  That  is  a  question  more  easily  asked 
than  answered.  But,  if  the  facts  be  as  stated,  that  the  girls 
have  to  work  long  hours  in  crowded  and  ^adly  ventilated 
rooms,  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts  will  give  an  immediate 
remedy  for  that.  Indeed,  if  the  thing  exists  as  said,  it  shows 
great  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  factory  inspectors  for  the 
districts  in  which  the  establishments  are  situated.  If  formal 
complaint  be  made  to  those  officials,  they  will  have  to  see  that 
the  Act  is  complied  with.  It  is  said  that  the  employes  are  afraid 
to  complain  for  fear  of  the  after-consequences  to  themselves  ; 
but  any  one,  even  if  not  employed  in  the  place,  can  put  the 


law  in  motion.  A  letter,  which  will  be  treated  as  confidential, 
directed  to  the  office  of  the  Factory  Inspectors,  London,  S.W., 
is  all  that  is  necessary.  We  believe  that  even  anonymous 
communications  receive  attention,  if  there  is  reason  to  surmise 
that  the  writers  have  withheld  their  names  through  fear  or 
intimidation. 

With  regard  to  the  operators,  and  those  who  do  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  Factory  Acts,  a  remedy  for  their 
grievances  is  not  easy  to  suggest,  because  the  photographic 
labour  market  is  so  much  over-stocked,  except  perhaps  with 
the  highest  class  of  workers.  As  an  instance,  quoting  from 
one  of  the  letters,  the  writer  says  :  "  They  (the  assistants)  are 
content  to  put  up  with  any  form  of  treatment,  for  they  know 
there  are  more  recruits  on  the  firm  to  snap  up  their  places  if 
they  should  kick."  The  letter  also  refers  to  the  salary  of 
twenty  and  twenty-five  shillings  a  week  being  paid  for  operators. 
Now,  this  at  once  proves,  in  a  very  practical  way,  that  the 
labour  market  is  much  over-stocked,  or  such  a  cjndition  of 
things  would  not  obtain.  While  it  does,  we  fear  there  is  no 
efficient  way  of  altering  it.  - 

At  the  present  time  there  is  really  very  little  to  learn  in 
photography,  as  compared  with  the  wet-collodion  days,  to 
qualify  any  one  for  an  appointment  in  a  third  or  fourth-rate 
studio,  and  that  is  the  root  of  the  evil ;  in  any  profession  or 
calling  where  there  is  but  little  learning  required  the  supply 
of  labour  is  sure  to  be  in  excess  of  the  demand.  As  a 
remedy  for  assistants'  wrongs,  it  is  now  suggested  that  an 
Assistants'  Union  be  formed.  A  Trade  Union  of  photographers, 
to  regulate  wages,  hours  of  work,  and  other  trade  matters,  has 
frequently  been  suggested  ;  and  attempts  have,  more  than 
once,  been  made  to  form  one,  but  they  have  ended  in  failure, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  apathy  of  the  assistants  themselves. 
Judging  from  past  experience,  there  is  not  a  very  promising 
prospect  of  one  being  formed  at  present,  unless  the  assistants 
show  more  enthusiasm  in  the  matter  than  they  have  hitherto 
done. 

One  has  only  to  look  back  at  the  Photographers'  Benevolent 
Association,  now  practically  extinct,  for  confirmation  of  our 
remarks.  This  Association  was  established  some  years  ago  to 
relieve  photographers  in  distress,  and  to  find  them  engagements 
when  out  of  employment,  and  other  benefits.  Although  the 
subscription  was  but  half-a-crown  a  year,  scarcely  any  assistants 
were  members,  and,  when  the  Association  was  on  the  point  of 
being  wound  up,  a  meeting  of  assistants  was  called,  to  make  an 
eflFort  to  keep  it  going,  and  extend  its  usefulness.  We  think  we 
are  correct  in  saying  that  less  than  half  a  dozen  attended  the 
meeting,  and  an  invitation  to  a  second  meeting  met  with  no 
better  result.  With  these  facts  before  us,  the  prospect  of 
forming  a  Trade  Union  is  not  very  encouraging,  and  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  there  is  so  little  general  agreement  amongst* 
photographic  assistants. 

As  we  have  remarked  on  former  occasions  when  dealing  with 
this  subject,  photography  is  unlike  any  of  the  mechanical 
trades  ;  the  rate  of  pay  can  never  be  regulated  by  a  Union,  as 
it  will  alwajs  be  regulated  by  the  individual  artistic  and 
photographic  ability  of  the  worker.  Some  operators,  so  one  of 
the  letters  states,  are  paid  a  pound,  or.five-and-twenty  shillings 
a  week,  and  possibly  that  may  be  as  much  as  they  are  worth, 
while  others  command  a  salary  of  two  or  three  hundred  a  year. 
There  is,  however,  no  reason  why  a  Union  amongst  assistants 
should  not  be  formed,  if  not  alone,  in  connexion  » ith  another 
already  in  existence,  as  suggested  in  a  letter  laat  week,  and  we 
heartily  wish  it  every  success.     If  formed,  it  would,  if  not  put  a. 
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stop  to,  at  least  act  as  a  check  upon  such  "  sweating"  systems 
as  those  detailed  in  the  recent  correspondence. 

As  we  have  said  before,  it  is  only  in  an  exceedingly  few 
photographic  houses  that  the  assistants  ai-e  so  inconsiderately 
treated  as  they  are  in  those  alluded  to  by  our  correspondents. 


A  Monument  of  Astronomical  Photogrrapliy.— Somo 

conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the  astronomers'  -work  done  at  the 
Cape  Observatory  will  be  obtained  by  a  perusal  of  the  address  of 
Dr.  Gill,  H.M.  Astronomer  at  the  Cape,  at  the  last  ordinary 
meeting  of  the  British  Astronomical  Association.  Tie  referred  to 
the  starting,  a  good  many  years  ago,  with  the  aid  of  the  Royal 
Society,  to  photograph  a  certain  part  of  the  heavens- — from  declina- 
tion 18°S.  to  the  South  Pole.  Every  star  up  to  9'3  magnitude  he 
believed  was  included  in  his  finished  work.  The  result  was  a  cata- 
logue of  about  480,000  stars.  This  would  be  published  in  three 
volumes  of  about  800  pages  each.  The  first  volume  was  already 
completed,  the  second  was  in  the  press,  and  the  third  was  to  be 
ready  for  the  printers  before  the  first  was  out  of  the  press,  so  that 
in  about  two  years  the  printed  work  would  be  in  the  hands  of 
astronomers. 

Pliotogrraphic  Plates  as  Coronal  Jtiig-ht  Recorders. 

— At  the  same  meeting,  various  plans  were  suggested  for  utilising 
photographic  dry  plates  to  measure  the  actual  luminosity  of  the 
coronal  light.  One  member  suggested  that  a  print  be  obtained  by 
■contact  (on  a  dry  plate)  from  a  sort  of  sensitometer  scale ;  it  would 
foe  eaay,  he  said,  to  take  a  number  of  printing  frames  and  expose 
them  to  the  coronal  light,  which  he  anticipated  would  be  quite 
-easy,  seeing  that,  in  experiments  he  had  made  with  a  thin  negative 
fcy  the  light  of  the  moon,  he  had  found  forty-five  seconds  sufficient 
exposure.  They  would  have  to  be  exposed,  he  would  consider,  at 
the  bottom  of  a  box  to  keep  off  light  from  the  horizon.  Seeing, 
however,  that  Messrs.  Hurter  &  Driffield's  system  gives  an  exact 
measure  of  the  relative  value  of  light  and  density  of  the  developed 
plate,  it  would  seem  a  simpler  plan  to  estimate  the  light  power  by 
that  system  applied  to  unprotected  plates  exposed  to  the  corona  at 
the  bottom  of  a  box.      

Portrait  Zienses  versus  Seflecting'  Telescopes  for 
Astronomical  Work. — Mr.  Isaac  Roberts,  F.lt.S.,  whose  mag- 
nificent photographic  results  with  the  nebula)  are  well  known,  has  been 
making  a  series  of  exact  experiments  to  ascertain  the  relative  value 
of  these  two  types  of  image  recorders,  and  his  verdict  is  dead  against 
the  photographic  lens.  He  used  a  Dallmeyer  SJ  in.  aperture  and 
9"56  focus,  and  a  5  in.  Taylor  patent  lens  of  19'22  focus,  and  his  own 
large  reflector  telescope,  all  under  simultaneous  and  similar  con- 
ditions of  light  and  exposure,  and  similar  plates  and  similar  developers. 
His  reflector  gave,  in  one  region,  3"52  times  more  stars  than  the 
Taylor  lens,  and  7'78  than  the  Dallmeyer;  and,  in  another,  the 
increased  results  from  the  reflector  were  about  double  this.  Dr. 
Gill,  however,  thought  the  mode  of  comparison  quite  unfair  to  the 
photographic  instruments,  and  believed  that,  for  the  results  to  be 
accepted,  instruments  of  equal  light-gathering  power,  i.e.,  diameter, 
should  have  been  used. 

Tlie  New  Astro-Photogrraphy.— We  have  on  previous 
occasions  referred  to  the  remarkable  results  announced  by  Mr.  D. 
Packer  in  photographing  the  solar  corona  in  full  daylight  through 
opaque  screens,  and  last  week  a  letter  from  him  appears  in  the  English 
Mechanic,  dealing  with  the  same  topic.  He  says:  "The  latest 
feature  in  this  new  research  is  an  important  and  very  surprising 
one.  It  Las  been  found  that  if  a  sheet  of  metal,  or  even  glass,  is 
exposed  foi-  a  few  seconds  to  the  focussed  image  of  the  sun,  imme- 
diately transferred  to  the  dark  room,  and  placed  in  contact  with  a 
photographic  plate  or  paper  for  several  hours,  on  development,  an 
image  of  the  solar  corona  makes  its  appearance.  To  obtain  a  good 
result,  it  is  necessary  to  treat  the  metallic  or  glass  plate  as  if  it 
had  received  a  charge  of  electricity." 


A  Mew  Method  of  ITslng'  the  aontgren  Rays. — In  a 

recently  delivered  paper  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  M.  M.  L. 
Benoist  and  D.  Hurmuzescu  have  made  a  series  of  experiments  from 
which  they  draw  certain  general  conclusions  as  to  the  mode  of 
action  of,  and  how  to  work  with,  the  lUntgen  rays :  "  The  results 
which  we  have  just  stated  seem  to  us  to  indicate  in  what  direction 
future  researches  must  be  conducted  in  order  to  obtain  preparations 
more  sensitive  to  the  X  rays  in  photography  than  plates  of  silver 
gelatino-bromide.  The  salts  of  platinum,  being  more  absorbent,  will, 
doubtless,  be  more  advantageous,  which  we  piopose  to  verify."  It 
would  thus  appear  to  be  worth  while  trying  what  the  effect  of  the 
Riintgen  rays  would  be  upon  platinotype  paper.  It  is  true  that  this 
paper  is  many  hundred  times  less  sensitive  to  ordinary  light  than  a 
bromide  plate  ;  yet,  if  these  experimenters'  conclusions  be  verified, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  a  practicable  mode  of  working  might  be  the 
result  of  the  trial.         

Diffraction  of  Rontgren  Rays.— MM.  L.  Calmette  &  G.  J. 
Huillier  have  submitted  to  the  Academy  some  photographs  obtained 
by  passing  the  rays  through  through  a  slit  in  a  metal  screen,  placed 
so  that  the  rays  could  pass  through  it  and  on  to  a  second  metal 
screen,  in  which  is  pierced  a  slit  with  a  thin  metallic  rod  across  it. 
After  a  description  of  their  mode  of  working,  and  of  the  results 
they  obtain  by  it,  they  sum  up  by  saying :  "  If  we  compare  these 
results  with  those  obtained  by  light  in  the  same  conditions,  the  slit 
being  relatively  wide  and  the  intensity  weak,  it  seems  difficult  not 
to  ascribe  them  to  diffraction."  The  negatives,  however,  are  not 
sufficiently  sharp  to  enable  them  to  determine  the  wave-length  with 
precision. 


JOTTINGS. 
Eight  hundred  and  eighty  millimetres  of  liquor  ammoniie,  apparently 
recommended  by  Mr.  T.  0.  Mawson  on  page  294,  as  a  constituent  of 
the  bichromate  sensitising  bath  for  carbon  tissue,  implies,  on  the  face 
of  it,  that  the  volatile  liquid  referred  to  is  sometimes  quantitatively 
gauged  by  French  linear  measure,  a  thing  which,  to  quote  the 
Euclidian  phrase,  is  absurd.  Second  thoughts  induce  me  to  suppose 
that  Mr.  Mawson  intended  to  mix  up  ounces  with  cubic  centimetres, 
but  wrote  millimetres  instead.  Still,  thirty  ounces  of  strong 
ammonia  would  obviously  be  too  large  a  quantity  for  the  bath 
referred  to,  so  that  the  probabilities  are  that  a  smaller  proportion  of 
liquor  ammonise  880  was  meant  to  be  given,  and  that  a  typo- 
graphical error  is  responsible  for  the  confusion.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Mawson  will  kindly  oblige  with  the  necessary  correction. 


Little  things,  they  say,  amuse  little  minds.  But  for  this  merciful 
dispensation,  some  people  would  find  life  impossible  to  live.  Among 
such  I,  of  course,  will  not  class  Mr.  S.  Herbert  Fry,  who,  under  the 
7Km-de- guerre  of  "  Major  Kone,"  relieves  the  monotony  of  his  photo- 
graphic enlarging  labours  by  the  monthly  contribution  to  a  con- 
temporary of  a  number  of  paragraphs  which,  if  they  are  not 
consistently  characterised  by  good  taste  and  accuracy,  rightly 
demand  every  indulgence  in  the  way  of  criticism,  by  reason  of 
the  author's  obvious  ignorance  of  the  nice  art  of  differentiating, 
for  publication  purposes,  between  backstairs  tittle-tattle  and  matters 
of  legitimate  public  interest  and  comment. 


Mr.  Fry,  however,  atones  for  these  inevitable  deficiencies  by  the 
generosity  with  which  he  places  his  peculiar  knowledge  of  photo- 
graphic matters  at  the  disposal  of  the  all-too-limited  public  to  whom 
he  appeals.  In  contradistinction  to  the  class  of  individual  pointed 
at  in  the  first  line  of  the  preceding  paragraph,  there  are  numbers  of 
people  who  do  not,  or  cannot,  allow  their  minds  to  dwell  on  trifles. 
The  Editor  of  this  journal  b  evidently  one,  and  he  is  therefore 
politely  chided  by  Mr.  Fry  for  being  "  ignorant "  and  "  slipshod." 
The  gravity  of  his  offence  is  fully  proportionate  to  the  sweetness  of 
the  language  adopted  by  Mr.  Fry,  for — will  it  be  believed  ? — he  was 
actually  unaware  that  gelatino-chlori^e  papers,  in  the  many  sizes  to 
which  they  are  cut,  included  the  size  5ix4!  Mr.  Fry  must  bt! 
surprised  at  his  own  moderation. 
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There  are  some  persons  who  might  accuse  Mr.  Fry  of  giving  way 
to  that  small  weakness,  so  common  among  journalistic  novices,  of 
Editor-baiting,  and  he  shows  great  courage  in  risking  the  accusation. 
But  his  long  and  intimate  association  with  all  connected  with  this 
Journal  clearly  prove  that  he  is  not  animated  by  any  such  juvenile 
motive.  There  are  reasons,  known  to  Mr.  Fry,  which  would  force 
any  one  familiar  with  them  to  be  satisfied  that  his  only  object  was 
to  add  to  the  sum  of  our  photographic  knowledge,  otherwise  he  would 
scarcely  expose  himself  to  certain  obvious  retorts  which  a  malevo- 
lently inclined  individual  might  be  disposed  to  fling  at  him  in  reply 
to  his  implied  boast  of  knowing  so  much  about  the  photographic  trade 
and  photographic  paper-making.  And  then  that  unfortunate  term 
"  slipshod  " — to  how  many  things  besides  photographic  editing  (such 
as  photographic  trading),  can  it  be  applied,  and  with  far  more  point 
and  effect ! 

The  financial  position  of  the  Camera  Club  Company  is  said  to  be, 
just  now,  not  of  the  healthiest,  and  I  suppose  it  was  with  the  view 
of  improving  it  that  the  suggestion  was  made  to  employ  waitresses 
at  the  Club,  who  might,  as  occasion  arose,  act  as  models  for  those 
members  of  the  Club  who  desired  to  go  in  for  a  little  practical 
photography  now  and  then.  The  suggestion,  it  appears,  was  re- 
jected. It  does  not  appear  that  the  waitresses  were  expected  to  be 
willing,  and  qualified,  to  pose  for  "the  altogether;"  probably  not, 
otherwise  the  suggestion  might  have  been  adopted,  and  a  large  influx 
of  new  members  have  resulted. 


Undismayed  by  the  imminent  alarums  and  excursions  of  the  Club 
Company  meeting,  however,  the  Conference  appears  to  have  passed  off 
with  great  success,  the  reports  supplying  some  unusually  good  and  in- 
structive reading.  At  the  dinner  Captain  Abney  chaffed  the  painters 
who  are  exhibiting  at  the  Royal  Academy  for  making  much  (un- 
acknowledged) use  of  photography.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  and 
Cassell's  reproductions  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  other  pictures  are 
before  me  as  I  write,  so  also  is  the  Catalogue  of  the  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society's  last  Exhibition.  The  reproductions  of  many  of 
the  Royal  photographs — particularly  the  landscapes — make  these 
out  to  be  every  whit  as  "  pictorial "  and  "  artistic  "  as  do  the  repro- 
ductions of  the  Academy  exhibits  these  latter,  and  the  same  holds 
good  with  regard  to  many  portraits  and  figure  studies.  It  is  difii- 
cult,  in  fact,  to  say  whether  the  originals  are  paintings  or  photo- 
graphs. Have,  then,  photographers  so  much  to  learn  from  the 
painters,  after  all  ?  or  is  it,  as  Captain  Abney  seems  to  hint,  that  the 
painters  are  not  above  imitating  or  copying  from  photographs  ? 


The  remarks  on  pictorial  photographic  portraiture  (p.  295)  made 
by  Mr.  F.  M.  Sutcliffe  deserve  to  be  pondered  by  every  professional 
photographer  who  is  ambitious  to  improve  his  work  and  exalt  his 
calling.  They  tell  him,  in  brief,  how  to  become  a  genius ;  for  Mr. 
Sutoliffe's  remarks  ure,  on  the  whole,  a  plea  for  taking  pains — 
taking  pains  to  avoid  what  he  brusquely  terms  the  "  rotten  founda- 
tions made  on  lies  such  as  retouching,  imitative  accessories,  sham 
landscapes,  trees  and  plants."  He  also  pleads  for  simplicity  of 
treatment,  subject,  dress,  background ;  letting  the  sitter  alone ; 
and — by-and-by — one  sitter  a  day  I  I  can  forgive  Mr.  Sutcliffe  this 
last  and  only  real  bit  of  extravagance  in  an  excellent  address,  which 
a  photographer  should  hang  up  in  his  room  and  study,  for,  far- 
fetched and  impossible  as  some  of  Sutcliffe's  ideas  may  appear  to  the 
sordid  sweater,  who  by  means  of  cheap  labour  supplies  the  common 
herd  with  cartes  and  cabinets  at  phenomenally  low  prices,  the 
thoughtful,  aspiring  man  must  discern  much  in  them  that  points  the 
way  to  artistic  and  financial  success  in  his  profession. 


Reading  between  the  lines  of  the  correspondence  on  the  subject  of 
"  Assistants  and  their  Grievances,"  it  is  not  difiicult  to  believe  that, 
even  allowing  for  some  degree  of  exaggeration,  which  is  pardonable 
in  men  and  women  smarting  under  tyranny  and  injustice,  a  vast 
amount  of  sweating  still  goes  on  among  certain  houses  that  are  noted 
for  the  cheapness  of  their  photographic  productions.  It  is  easy  to 
sympathise  with  the  poor  wretches  of  men  and  women  who  have  to 


submit  to  be  ground  down  in  wages  ;  to  work  intolerably  long  hours 
under  unfavourable  conditions,  and  in  other  respects  be  treated 
simply  as  pieces  of  machinery  for  the  extraction  of  profits  at  cheap 
prices  ;  but  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  offer  any  useful  suggestions  for 
helping  them  out  of  their  troubles.  An  Assistants'  Union  would 
seem  to  be  urgently  called  for — but  who  would  join  it  ?  Not  those 
who  are  satisfied  with  their  position :  so,  whence  would  come  the 
power  of  a  Union  composed  of  men  and  women  with  only  a  week 
between  them  and  starvation?  I  hope,  however,  the  correspondence 
on  the  subject  in  these  pages  will  not  be  allowed  to  drop.  By 
keeping  the  attention  of  the  photographic  world  concentrated  upon 
their  grievances,  by  terrifying  the  sweating  firms  with  the  fear  of 
exposure,  much  remedial  good  may  ultimately  be  done  by  the  victims 
themselves. 

M.  Jarchy,  photographer,  of  Union- road,  Rotherhithe,  is  like 
another  great  man,  Mr.  C.  J.  Rhodes ;  he  does  not  care  to  face  the 
music.  Last  September,  M.  Jarchy  stated  in  print  that  he  intended 
to  hold  a  show  of  babies  whose  portraits  he  had  previously  taken 
free,  and  to  offer  three  prizes,  two  medals  and  an  oil  portrait.  Eight 
months  have  passed,  aud  a  resident  in  the  South  of  London  invites 
M.  Jarchy  to  state  why  the  Exhibition  has  not  been  held.  M.  Jarchy 
coyly  declines  on  the  ground  that  the  inquirer  withholds  his  name. 
Well  and  good ;  but  the  Editor  of  this  Journal,  on  p.  273,  associates 
himself  with  the  invitation,  possibly  so  to  have  no  room  left  for  any 
refined  scruples  as  to  anonymity.  So  come,  M.  Jarchy,  for  the 
credit  and  glory  of  the  noble  industry  of  free  portraiture,  conquer 
your  modesty,  and  tell  us  why  the  baby  show  was  not  held ;  or,  if  it 
is  to  be  held,  when  ?  But  don't  call  me  a  "  poltron,"  please,  or  I 
may  get  angry  with  you.  Cosmos. 


HALF-TONE  SCREENS  BY  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
II. 

Having  prepared  a  stock  of  dry  plates,  the  next  point  is  to  prepare 
for  making  the  reproductions,  and  here  the  beginner  at  that  class  of 
work  must  expect  to  meet  with  some  disappointments,  not  only  in 
connexion  with  the  photographic,  but  also  the  mechanical,  perfection 
of  his  work.  It  is  very  far  from  easy,  except  in  theory,  to  obtain 
perfection  of  result  in  the  comparatively  easy  work  of  reproducing 
line  engravings,  but,  when  we  come  to  the  much  finer  half-tone 
rulings  the  difticulties  are  vastly  increased.  In  consequence  of  the 
fineness  of  the  work,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  to  watch  the  pro- 
cess of  development  in  order  to  judge  of  density  and  clearness  ;  this 
part  of  the  work  must  be  done  entirely  by  time  development  with  a 
standard  exposure  and  developer,  which,  of  course,  have  to  be  settled 
by  practical  trial. 

Then,  again,  the  mechanical  and  optical  difficulties  will  be  greater 
than  would  at  first  sight  seem  possible,  and  it  will  surprise  most 
operators  to  find  how  difficult  it  really  is  to  secure  an  absolutely 
faultless  film,  for  the  most  minute  imperfections  that  would  pass 
entirely  unnoticed  in  an  ordinary  landscape  or  portrait  or  even  line 
negative  will  become  painfully  apparent  in  a  "  screen."  And  it  will, 
perhaps,  prove  a  revelation  to  many,  despite  the  great  perfection  to 
which  modern  lenses  have  been  brought,  how  difficult  it  is  to  secure 
equality  of  definition,  and  freedom  from  distortion,  especially  when 
the  original  has  to  be  either  reduced  or  enlarged ;  though,  when 
the  reproduction  is  of  the  same  dimensions,  i.e.,  the  same  number  of 
lines  to  the  inch,  the  influence  of  the  lens  can  be  eliminated. 

Under  these  latter  conditions,  instead  of  erecting  the  screen  and 
copying  it  as  one  would  an  engraving  or  transparency,  I  prefer  to 
place  it  in  close  contact  with  the  sensitive  plate,  just  as  it  would  be 
used  in  making  an  ordinary  half-tone  negative.  In  fact,  what  is 
required  is  simply  a  dot  negative,  in  which  the  dots  are  all  of  equal 
size,  and  this  is  secured  by  exposing  to  a  plain  white  surface  instead 
of  to  a  half-tone  picture.  In  this  operation,  while  we  are  relieved 
of  all  care  or  trouble  in  the  matter  of  gradations,  we  have  to  concern 
ourselves  with  the  shape  of  dot  and  sharpness,  and  to  arrange  the 
screen  distance  and  camera  extension,  as  well  as  size  aud  shape  of 
stop  accordingly. 

Assuming  that  a  cross-line  reproduction  as  nearly  as  possible- 
resembling  the  original  in  point  of  sharpness,  but  differing  in  the  ratio 
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between  black  and  -white,  is  wanted,  the  way  to  proceed  is  as 
follows :  The  "  stop  "  will  have  to  be  square,  as  the  shape  of  the 
dot  depends  on  that,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  sharpness, 
the  distance  between  screen  and  plate  should  be  as  close  as  possible 
consistent  with  the  securing  of  the  pinhole  lens  action  of  the  screen, 
which  is  essential  in  any  Tariation  of  the  size  of  dot.  I  speak  of 
the  size  and  shape  of  stop ;  but  whether  this  is  used  with  or  without 
a  lens  does  not  seem  to  be  very  material,  for  a  plain  aperture  in  one 
end  of  a  long  box,  if  properly  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the  box 
or  camera  extension,  appears  to  act  just  as  well  as  if  the  same 
aperture  were  used  as  a  stop  in  conjunction  with  a  lens. 

The  essential  points  to  ba-  observed  are  the  adjustment  of  screen 
distance  and  camera  extension  to  produce  the  alteration  in  size  of 
dot  that  is  required ;  but  this,  of  course,  will  have  to  be  arranged  in 
connexion  with  a  standard  exposure  and  development,  as  before 
stated.  Let  it  first  be  ascertained  what  exposure  and  what  length 
of  application  of  a  given  developer  will  give  the  necessary  depth  of 
deposit.  Then,  knowing  the  ruling  of  the  original  screen,  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  desired  to  thicken  the  lines,  or,  in  other  words, 
how  much  smaller  we  want  to  make  the  dots  than  the  clear  apertures 
in  the  screen,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  roughly  calculate  by  the  rules 
of  conjugate  foci  the  relative  positions  of  plate,  screen,  and  stop  for 
any  size  of  the  latter.  Practically,  the  size  of  dot,  with  the  standard 
exposure,  will  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  size  of  stop  used,  that 
the  distance  of  the  screen  from  the  plate  does  to  the  length  of  tube 
or  camera  extension.  But  this  will  necessarily  vary  if  the  exposure 
be  increased,  the  dot  becoming  larger,  as  well  as  losing  sharpness ; 
in  fact,  the  whole  busLaess  depends  upon  a  very  strict  adherence  to 
fixed  conditions. 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  space  at  my  command,  to  do  more  than 
indicate  the  lines  on  which  to  commence  work,  but  any  one  accus- 
tomed to  screen  work  will  be  able,  in  a  very  short  time,  to  fix  up 
things  to  answer  his  requirements,  and  those  comparatively  new  at 
the  work  will  learn  more  in  half  an  hour  behind  the  camera  than 
by  reading  pages  of  description.  In  fact,  the  theory  is  plain  enough, 
and  it  is  only  in  the  practical  carrying  of  it  out  that  the  difficulties 
appear,  and  these  can  only  be  mastered  by  actual  experience. 

If  a  round  dot  screen  or  vignetted  dots  be  required,  a  circular 
stop  will  have  to  be  substituted  for  the  square  one,  and,  to  secure 
the  "  softening,"  the  screen  distance  must  be  slightly  increased,  or, 
better  still,  two  or  more  exposures,  carefully  calculated,  should  be 
given,  with  stops  of  yarying  size,  also  calculated  to  give  a  dot 
decreasing  in  density  in  regular  zones  as  the  edge  is  approached. 
Here,  again,  users  of  the  screen  will  know  how  to  act. 

The  first  result  of  this  treatment  will  be  a  reverse  of  the  ordinary 
screen,  in  fact,  a  series  of  lines  of  dots  divided  by  transparent  lines, 
a  positive — in  fact,  from  which  a  cross-line  screen  can  be  made  by 
contact  printing.  But,  as  each  additional  exposure  introduces  fresh 
chances  of  defective  plates,  I  prefer  to  arrive  at  the  final  result  by  the 
method  of  reversal  with  nitric  acid  or  iron  alum.  This  is  quite  easy 
under  the  circumstances  of  standard  exposure  and  time  development, 
and  only  necessitates  a  perfectly  even  film  to  commence  with. 
Mottled  or  irregular  films  are,  however,  quite  out  of  the  question 
where  reversal  in  this  manner  is  to  be  effected,  and,  if  it  is  not  possible 
to  secure  the  necessary  uniformity,  it  will  be  far  better  to  resort  to 
the  double  operation. 

In  the  case  of  vignetted  screens  in  graduated  dots  the  films  may 
be  stripped  from  the  glass  by  any  of  the  well-known  methods  in 
order  to  permit  of  the  employment  of  the  scretns  in  printing  from 
ordinary  negatives  or  transparencies,  an  application  of  the  vignette 
screen  that  is  open  to  considerable  development. 

W.  B.  Bolton. 


PHOTOGBAPHY  AT  THE  NATIONAL  GALLEEY. 
Anoiheb  View  of  the  Qdestiom. 
This,  like  most  qnestions,  has  at  least  two,  and  possibly  many  more 
than  two,  sides.  One  side  has  already  been  very  ably  put  before  the 
readera  of  The  Bbitish  Joubnai,  of  Pbotoobai'by  (page  290).  The 
counsel  for  the  defence  baa  made  the  best  that  could  be  made  for  what 
we  may  call  the  conservative — or  "  we-aie-all- right-as- we-are  "  side. 
But,  alas  for  the  perversity  ol  bimian  nature,  the  article  referred  to  has 


not  carried  complete  conviction  to  the  present  writer.  Consequently,  to 
say  that  the  defence  failed  is  only  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  ooaniel 
did  the  best  possible  with  a  very  bad  case.  Who  can  make  good  briok* 
without  straw  ? 

It  is  a  canons  thing  that  we  English  folk  are  never  weary  of  vaunting 
our  freedom.  Yet  who  can  deny  that  we  are  bonnd  to  an  interesting 
assortment  of  fetishes  ?  One  of  them  we  politely  term  "  vested  interest." 
This  is  the  deity  which  prevents  slums  being  pulled  down,  roads 
widened,  pure  water  supplied  in  abundance,  and  many  public  nuisances 
or  inconveniences  being  removed :  "  Vested  interests  "  float  over  the 
place,  millions  of  people  are  awe-struck,  and  terrified  into  permitting  the 
nuisance  to  continue. 

Of  course,  the  idea'of  any  jealousy,  or  possibly  rivalry,  between  the 
amateur  and  professional  photographer  is  "  quite  too "  absurd ;  for 
every  one  knows  that  the  amateur  is  only  an  amateur,  and  therefore  of 
no  real  or  serious  account.  Still,  it  would  be  better  not  to  alter  the 
present  condition  of  things ;  it  might  interfere,  &<s. 

Let  us  examine,  aeriatm,  the  heads  in  the  defendants'  brief. 

"  The  pictures  are  the  property  of  the  nation."  True ;  but,  as  the  nation 
is  not  composed  entirely  of  professitmal  photographers,  it  seems  to  follow 
that  the  amateur  has  equal  rights  with  the  professional.  "  The  Trustees 
are  their  custodians."  True  again ;  but  their  function  is  stewardship 
rather  than  ownership,  and  hence  it  is  part  of  their  duty  to  see  that  the 
pictures  are  put  to  the  best  and  widest  use.  "  They  are  interested  in  the 
furtherance  of  art  and  its'  study."  From  this  it  is  argued  that  pro- 
fessionals are  permitted  to  photograph  the  pictures  because  they  will 
publish  the  copies.  This,  however,  is  not  altogether  proven.  It  may  be 
granted  that  some,  perhaps  most,  of  the  pictures  are  copied  with  a  view 
to  being  sold  generally.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  at  all  out  of  the 
question  that  some  of  the  copies  have  been  made  by  special  request,  and 
that  one  or  two  copies  only  were  distributed.  If  a  private  person  were  to 
commission  one  of  the  authorised  firms  to  copy  some  little-known  un- 
popular picture,  he  would  expect  to  pay  a  substantial  fee  for  the  work, 
knowing  that  the  professional  worker  might  never  sell  a  second  copy  of 
that  particular  subject.  In  such  a  cane  this  would  be  of  no  great 
advantage  to  the  nation  at  large.  "  The  Trustees  have  in  mind  that  the 
work  should  be  well  done  or  not  at  all."  This  is  a  neat  way  of  saying 
that,  if  it  has  to  be  well  done,  it  must  be  by  the  professional ;  in  other 
words,  amateurs  are  duffers  at  this  kind  of  work.  It  is  curious  to  notice 
that  there  are  instances  among  living  painters  of  repute  who  have  actu- 
ally been  ignorant  enough  to  prefer  the  rendering  of  their  own  paintings 
by  the  amateur  to  that  of  the  professional. 

Next  it  is  urged  that  the  amateur  "  simply  photographs  a  picture  for 
his  own  amusement,"  and  "  that,  beyond  his  immediate  circle,  no  one 
sees  the  result."  This  may  or  may  not  be  the  case,  but  it  certainly  is 
not  the  entire  case ;  for  suppose,  if  possible,  an  amateur  who  took  his 
photography  seriously,  who  made  a  real  study  of  pictures,  and  did  not 
treat  the  whole  thing  as  amusement.  Then,  again,  we  might  suppose 
this  misguided  amateur  sending  his  results  to  a  photographic  Exhibition, 
where  they  might  be  seen  by  a  considerable  number  of  people,  and 
meet  with  quite  as  much  attention  as  a  professional-made  copy— one  of 
many  in  a  stock  book  or  shop  window. 

"  During  the  time  the  amateur  would  be  at  work  he  would  be  monopolis- 
ing the  picture  from  the  public."  True,  but  so  would  the  professional. 
But  why  not  let  the  photographers  go  into  the  galleries  an  hour  or  two 
earlier  than  the  general  public  ?  As  to  monopolising  the  picture  from  the 
public,  the  time  taken  to  photograph  a  picture,  say  a  couple  of  hours,, 
is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  time  taken  by  art  students  copying.  This 
may  extend  over  months. 

Next  we  have  the  argument "  that  the  reproduction  of  pictures  involving 
an  immense  amount  of  time,  such  as  the  professional  is  rarely  able  or 
willing  to  give,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  the  amateur  will  monopolise 
the  picture  for  a  much  longer  time  than  does  the  professional.  If  that 
be  the  case,  it  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  Trustees'  refusal,'' 
Very  ingenious.  But  bearing  in  mind  that  the  Trustees  recognise  the 
importance  of  having  the  work  well  done,  it  would  seem  not  impossible 
that  an  enthusiastic  amateur  who  would  not  mind  trying  two  or  three 
times  the  same  picture  might  get  quite  as  good  results  as  a  professional 
who  is  neither  able  nor  willing  to  give  so  much  time  to  the  work. 

Then,  it  is  urged  that  the  camera  man  woulj  add  to  the  crowd  on 
students'  days.  This  is  a  question  of  degree,  i.e.,  depending  upon  the 
relative  numbers  of  the  two  parties ;  but  what  are  the  reasonable  pro' 
babilities?  Suppose  photography  were  restricted  to  the  two  students* 
days,  and  that  we  had,  on  an  average,  one  camera  in  each  room,  how 
far  would  this  one  person  add  inconvenience  ? 

The  counsel,  like  a  wise  man,  kept  bis  trump  card  for  the  last  trick 
This  was  the  question  of  risk  due  to  moving  and  unglazing.    No  one  can 
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deny  the  risk.  The  writer  would  be  the  laat  to  minimise  this  most 
important  point,  and  fully  recognises  the  importance  also  of  reducing  this 
to  a  minimum.  At  the  same  time  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that,  if  this 
risk  is  encountered,  it  seems  hardly  jast  that  it  should  be  wholly  and 
salely  for  the  benefit  of  the  professional  to  the  exclusion  of  the  amateur. 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  the  great  part  of  the  risk  could  be  eliminated 
{re  the  glazing  and  unglazing)  by  a  suitable  lens  hood,  with  a  light  frame 
for  curtains,  &c. ,  to  out  off  reflections.  Furthermore,  it  would  be  no 
serions  matter  to  combine  a  camera  stand  of  such  a  nature  that  a  great 
many  of  the  pictures  could  be  photographed  in  situ,  so  that,  so  far  as 
moving  the  pictures,  there  would  be  no  risk  at  all. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  to  imetgine  an  amateur,  who  is  a  dnSer, 
who  spends  hours  and  pounds  and  produces  only  ghostly  smudges, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  conjure  up  a  philanthropic  professional 
spending  his  skill,  time,  and  money  on  copying  pictures  with  the  sole 
motive  of  bringing  the  National  Gallery  treasures  into  every  home — 
giving  his  services,  &c.,  to  the  lovers  of  art  generally.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  quite  as  easy  to  imagine  our  professional  friend  also  a  man  of 
business,  who  deals  with  the  photography  of  pictures  exactly  as  the  re- 
production of  maps,  plans,  &e.,  i.e.,  entirely  as  a  matter  of  business  that 
will  pay  a  reasonable  return,  and  at  the  same  time  to  suppose  the  ex- 
istence of  a  capable  and  enthusiastic  amateur,  who  is  willing  to  devote 
his  abilities,  time,  and  money  to  the  furtherance  of  reproducing  and 
popularising  the  great  art  treasures  of  the  nation. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  there  is  an  impassable,  mighty  gulf  sepa- 
ting  the  amateur  painter  and  sunateur  photographer;  but,  after  all 
does  not  this  resolve  itself  simply  into  a  difference  of  methods,  a  differ- 
ence of  degree,  not  kind  ?  Both  may  be  art  students  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  term,  the  only  difference  between  them  being  comparable  to  the 
difference  between  the  painter  and  etcher  or  engraver. 

At  any  rate,  why  not  give  the  suggestion  a  trial  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  number  of  amateurs  at  all  likely  to  take  up  this  particular  line  of 
work — difficult,  costly,  demanding  skill,  patience,  and  taste — is  really  so 
small,  that  the  question  of  crowding  is  practically  out  of  court.  At  the 
same  time,  the  very  fact  of  the  difficulties  being  great,  and  the  number  of 
workers  consequently  being  small,  is  in  itself  a  most  cogent  reason  why 
every  reasonable  facility  should  be  offered  to  the  photo-student. 

F.  C.  Lambebt. 


INTENSIFICATION  WITH  BBOMIDE  OF  OOPPEB  AND  NITBATE 
OF  SILVEB. 

[PbotographisoheB  AroWv.] 
A  OKLATiNB  negative  can  be   intensified  to   an  exceptional  degree  if 
bleached  in  a  solution  of  bromide  of  copper,  tor  instance: — 

100  grammes  of  water, 
20  „  sulphate  of  copper, 

20  „  bromide  of  potassium, 

and  afterwards  treated  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

This  valuable  process  is,  however,  much  neglected  owing  to  the  fre- 
quency of  failure.  Only  the  recognition  of  the  cause  of  these  mistakes 
can  lead  to  a  safe  method  of  working.  I  have  already  drawn  attention  to 
several  of  these  errors. 

If,  after  bleaching,  the  washing  is  too  prolonged,  there  will  be  no  in- 
tensification when  the  plate  is  treated  with  nitrate  of  silver  {Jrchiv.,  1894, 
p,  337).  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  bleached  image  does  not  consist 
of  pure  bromide  of  silver,  but  contains  bromide  of  copper  in  conjunction 
with  the  silver.  The  intensification  is  solely  conditional  upon  this 
bromide  of  copper.*  But  the  bromide  of  copper  is  easily  washed  out,t 
consequently  the  intensification  does  not  occur. 

If,  after  bleaching,  the  washing  had  been  too  short,  the  intensification, 
in  this  case  also,  could  not  have  taken  place.  The  film  of  gelatine  would 
then  have  on  its  surface  a  protecting  layer  of  bromide  of  silver,  because 
the  bromide  of  copper  left  behind  unites  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
forms  bromide  of  silver.  Only  after  several  applications,  or  strength- 
ening of  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  will  intensification  take  place. 

•  Because  it  reduces  the  nitrate  of  silver  to  metal.  Nevertheless,  the  exceptional 
intensificatiom  is  not  thus  entirely  explained.  According  fco  usual  chemical  theory  the 
bromide  of  copper  can  only  reduce  so  much  silver  from  the  nitrate  as  was  primarily 
contained  in  the  negative.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  adjacent  bromide  of 
silver  is  converted  into  metal.  In  a  theory  of  development,  which  I  published  some 
time  ago  (Archiv.,  1894,  p.  305),  the  nascent  metal  unites  with  bromide  of  silver,  but 
even  this  would  only  explaiu  the  formation  of  the  latter,  and  not  the  metal. 

t  Carey  Lea  has  shown  {A^nerican  Journal  of  Scietict,  1887,  xxsiv.  p.  384)  that 
the  silver  haloids  enter  into  closer  oombiuation  with  the  haloidsof  iron,  nickel,  cobalt, 
manganese,  and  gold,  so  that  the  latter  cannot  be  removed  by  washing.  This  dis- 
position, however,  is  not  noticeable  vritli  the  salts  of  capper. 


Theje  occurrences,  which  usually  appear  as  failures,  may,  however,  be 
utilised  for  practical  purposes.  We  propose  to  discuss  them.  I  also 
desire  to  indicate  some  other  processes  that  may  lead  to  failure. 

1st.  A  badly  fogged,  finished  negative  was  half  plunged  into  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper  and  bromide  of  potassium,  until  the  immersed  half 
was  thoroughly  bleached.  After  washing  for  three  hours  in  many 
changes  of  water,  it  was  entirely  covered  for  one  minute  with  the  solution 
of  bromide  of  copper,  and  the  other  halt  bleached  also.  The  entire 
plate  was  then  rinsed  in  water  for  a  few  minutes,  and  placed  in  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  It  intensified.  The  half  which  had  only  been  treated 
onee  with  the  bromide  of  copper,  iatensified  as  much  as  the  other, 
although  the  bleaching]  had  only  comma«ced.  It  also  showed  a  strong 
deposit  of  fog.  On  the  other  hand,  the  halt  which  had  been  treated 
twice  with  bromide  of  copper  had  almost  clear  glass  in  the  shadows. 

This  phenomenon,  which  at  first  seems  remarkable,  can  be  easily 
explained,  because  the  half  that  had  first  been  dipped  in  the  solution  of 
bromide  iof  copper  had  been  washed  for  a  much  longer  time  after 
bleaching.  In  this  way  the  clearest  shadows  and  the  veil,  which  lay 
over  the  whole  plate,  had  lost  their  capacity  for  intensification.  (The 
bromide  of  copper  had  been  washed  from  those  parts,  and  therefore  the 
reduction  of  silver  only  occurred  in  the  denser  portions. ) 

The  value  of  this  process  is  very  evident.  If  it  is  intended  to  intensify 
an  over-exposed  or  otherwise  veiled  plate,  wash  it  for  some  time  after 
bleaching  with  bromide  of  copper.  An  under-exposed  plate,  in  which  it 
is  necessary  to  bring  up  detail  rather  than  greater  contrast,  should  be 
washed  but  very  little. 

2.  For  the  same  reason,  under  similar  conditions,  a  greater  degree  of 
intensification  may  be  attained  by  rapid  bleaching  with  a  more  con- 
centrated solution  of  bromide  of  copper  than 'with  a  weaker  one.  In  the 
latter  case  part  of  the  bromide  of  copper  dissolves. 

8.  If  the  negative,  after  bleaching  with  bromide  of  copper,  and  short 
washing,  is  exposed  to  sunlight,  it  rapidly  assumes  a  red-brown  coloor, 
and  there  is  no  appreciable  intensification. 

If  the  plate  is  now  kept  for  half  a  day  in  a  dark  place,  the  colour  dis- 
appears entirely.  When  experimenting  some  time  ago,  in  connexion 
with  the  sensitiveness  of  copper  salts  to  light,  I  had  a  similar  experience. 
Paper  prepared  with  chloride  of  copper  was  exposed  and  then  treated 
with  nitrate  of  silver.  A  remarkably  intense  image  was  obtained.  (Here 
also  the  strong  action  of  a  cuprous  salt  upon  nitrate  of  silver  is  apparent, 
as  in  the  case  of  intensification  with  silver.)  After  keeping  the  picture  a 
few  weeks,  I  found  upon  inspection  that  the  half-tones  had  faded  and 
become  an  objectionable  yellow  colour.  After  a  further  length  of  time 
the  entire  image  faded.    (See  also  a  paper  by  Ley,  Archiv,  1896,  p.  98.) 

In  both  cases  the  cause  was  the  same.  Either  there  was  unreduced 
cuprous  salt  in  the  film,  or  the  cuprous  salt  absorbed  oxygen  from  the 
air  and  passed  into  the  cupric  state.  The  latter  then  passed  on  a  portion 
of  its  bromine  or  chlorine  to  the  metallic  silver  and  bleached  it. 

(Similarly  the  occurrence,  which  has  been  noticed  before,  of  an  exposed 
oxalate  of  iron  paper,  losing  its  power  of  development,  after  being  kept 
for  some  time  in  the  dark  :  the  ferrous  salt  passes  into  the  ferric  state — 
see  Photographisches  Archiv,  1894,  p.  321.  I  am  making  experiments  to 
ascertain,  if  possibly  the  iron  salt  left  behind  in  Kallitypes,  or  the 
addition  of  uranium  and  copper  salts  to  collodion  emulsion  recently 
recommended  by  Valenta,  operates  prejudicially  upon  the  permanence  of 
prints. ) 

4.  After  intensification  in  the  silver  bath,  the  negative  must  be 
thoroughly  washed,  so  that  the  remaining  silver  nitrate  may  not  fog  the 
plate  when  exposed  in  the  printing  frame.  It  is  preferable,  in  all  cases, 
to  again  fix  with  hyposulphite  of  soda.  But,  in  so  doing,  great  care 
should  be  taken.  If  the  plate  has  been  insufficiently  washed,  the  intense 
black  colour  will  entirely  disappear.  The  salt  of  copper  remaining  in  the 
film  combines  with  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  forms  a  powerful 
reducing  agent.  E.  E.  LiESEGAMa. 


VOIGTLANDEB'S  IMPBOVEMENTS  IN  PHOTOGEAPHIC 
LENSES. 

Messes.  Voigtlandbb  <fc  KAEMPrER,  of  Brunswick,  state  that  their  inven- 
tion relates  to  photographic  objectives  which  consist  of  three  lenses 
cemented  together,  or  of  two  such  systems  of  lenses. 

Its  object  is  to  obtain  a  correction  of  the  spherical  aberration  or  an 
increase  in  the  sharpness,  which  is  rendered  much  more  perfect  than  that 
of  the  objectives  hitherto  known,  consisting  of  lenses  cemented  together. 

And,  in  order  to  obtain  the  object  in  view,  the  invention  consists  in  a 
photographic  objective,  which  is  composed  of  three  meniscuses  cemented 
together,  viz.  of  two  positive  and  one  negative  meniscus,  the  positive  one 
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being  between  the  other  positive  and  the  negative  meniscus,  both  the 
last-named  meniscuses  having  a  greater  refractive  power  than  the  inter- 
mediate or  enclosed  meniscus. 

Such  a  system  of  lenses  can  be  combined  with  a  second  equal, 
symmetrically  or  oppositely  placed,  system,  or  with  a  second  unequal 
system,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  double  objective. 

A  double  objective  consisting  of  two  equal  systems  of  lenses,  the  one 
of  which  being  symmetrical  in  relation  to  the  other  i.e.  being  the  mirror 
image  of  the  latter,  produces  also  sharper  images  than  the  double  objectives 
hitherto  known. 

By  replacing  in  this  double  objective  the  one  system  of  lenses  by 
another,  consisting  of  a  doxible  convex  lens,  a  double  concave  lens  and  an 
intermediate  positive  meniscus,  which  latter  has  less  refractive  power  than 
both  the  outer  lenses,  the  advantage  is  obtained,  that  this  double  objective 
unites  in  itself  the  advantages  or  preferences  of  each  of  the  two  unequal 
systems  of  lenses.     The  system  of  lenses  in  which  both  the  outer  lenses 
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FIGS. 


The  component  parts  of  the  objective  shown  in  fig.  1  by  way  o( 
example  are  as  follows,  if  the  focal  distance  is  150  "j^  and  the  aperture  is 
28  mm. 

Distance 
Badii  of  curvature.    Thicknesses  of  glass,    between  both  the 

systems. 

'-1  =  49.4    ">/„  d,  =  2    >»/„  D  =  10-/„ 

r,  =  16,7     „  ^2  =  2,7,, 

r,=21,95   „  d-i^ifi,, 
'•^  =  62,2     „ 

The  refractive  indices  »  are  with  relation  tothe  Fraonhofer  (WoIIaston) 
lines  D  and  F 

for  the  lens  b  .  .  .  .  n„  =  l,5682  ;  n,=l,57637 
„  „  „  a  .  .  .  .  n„  =  li5262  ;  n,  =  l,53347 
„     „      „    c  .  .  .  .  n„-li6112;  n,  =  l,61873 

In  the  double  objective,  shown  in  fig.  2,  the  back  or  bind  system  of 
lenses  (right-hand  side)  consists  of  three  meniscuses,  a,  b,  and  c,  whereas 
the  fore  system  (left-hand  side)  is  composed  of  a  double  convex  leng,  d,  a 
double  concave  lens,  e,  and  an  intermediate  positive  meniscus/,  which  baa 
less  refractive  power  than  the  outer  lenses. 

The  component  parts  of  the  objective  shown  in  fig  2,  by  way  of  example, 
are  as  follows,  if  the  focal  distance  is  510  ""L  and  the  ratio  of  the  said 
distance  to  the  aperture  is  1  :  6,3. 


are  respectively  double  convex  and  double  concave  allows  a  much  more 
perfect  correction  of  the  astigmatism,  whereas  the  other  system,  in  which 
the  outer  lenses  are  meniscuses,  does  not  allow  this  perfect  avoidance  or 
suppression  of  the  astigmatism,  but  allows,  as  above  mentioned,  a  much 
more  perfect  correction  of  the  spherical  aberration. 

In  the  accompanying  drawing 

Fig.  1  is  a  double  objective,  which  is  composed,  according  to  this  inven- 
tion, of  two  equal,  symmetrically  placed  systems  of  lenses  ;  and 

Fig.  2  is  a  double  objective,  composed  of  two  unequal  systems  of  lenses. 

In  fig.  1,  left-hand  side,  a  is  the  intermediate  positive  meniscus,  b  the 
one  outer  negative  meniscus,  and  c  the  other  outer  positive  meniscus. 
The  meniscuses,  b  and  c,  have  higher  refractive  power  than  the  middle 
meniscus,  a. 

In  fig.  1,  right-hand  side,  an  equal  but  symmetrical  system  of  lenses  is 
represented. 


Front  system, 

=  143    '^U 

=  105      „    d^  =  18      ■" 
=  58i4     „    rfj  =  lOiO 
=  151i8   „    d,  =  4,4 

D  = 


Bear  system. 

r^  =  156,92 
U        '•3  =  61,806    d,  =  11,4 

ra  =  51,366    A,  -  14,6 
„  r,  =  135i49    d,  =  13. 


24  X 
The  refractive  indices  are  for  the  lens — 

d  and  c n„  =  1,6065 ;  n,  =  1,61404 

/ %  =  1,5367 ;  n,  -  1,5441 

c n„  =  1,5624 ;  n,  =  1,57022 

a «„  =  1,5149;  n,  =  1,52156 

b  ......  n^  =  lj5687 ;  n,  =  1,57686. 

The  patentees'  claims  are  for  : — 

1.  In  a  photographic  objective  the  combination  of  three  meniscuses 
cemented  together,  the  intermediate  and  one  outer  one  of  which  are 
positive,  whereas  the  other  outer  meniscus  is  negative,  both  the  outer  ones 
having  greater  refractive  power,  than  the  middle  one. 

2.  In  a  photographic  objective  the  combination  of  two  equal 
symmetrically  arranged  systems  of  lenses,  each  consisting  of  three 
meniscuses  cemented  together,  the  intermediate  and  one  outer  one  of 
which  are  positive,  whereas  the  other  outer  meniscus  is  negative,  both 
the  outer  ones  having  greater  refractive  power  than  the  middle  one. 

3.  In  a  photographic  objective,  the  combination  of  a  system  of  lenses, 
consisting  of  three  meniscuses  cemented  together,  the  intermediate  and 
one  outer  of  which  are  positive,  whereas  the  other  outer  meniscus  is 
negative,  both  the  outer  ones  having  greater  refractive  power  than  the 
intermediate  one,  with  another  system  of  lenses,  consisting  of  a  double 
convex  lens,  a  double  concave  lens,  and  an  intermediate  positive  meniscus 
cemented  together,  the  latter  having  less  refractive  power  than  both  the 
outer  lenses. 


SOME  WOEK  OP  THE  GLASS  INSTITUTE  AT  JENA. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  a  scientific  club  at  Hamburg,  a  number  of  state- 
ments were  made  regarding  the  work  of  Dr.  Schott's  exi>erimental  Qlass 
Institute  at  Jena.  This  Institute  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Prussian 
Government,  and  its  purpose  is  the  carrying  out  of  scientific  and  practical 
experiments  in  glass.  That  it  has  been  fully  successful  in  both  is  certain. 
The  reputation  of  the  optical  and  chemical  glass  made  here,  and  the  value  of 
the  additions  which  Dr.  Schott  and  his  associates  have  made  to  the  litera- 
ture of  glass,  give  this  Institute  a  unique  position  in  the  scientific  and  the 
commercial  world.  The  success  of  the  glass  made  here,  says  the  Pottery 
Gazette,  is  to  be  attributed,  first,  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  the 
elements  which  may  enter  into  glass  as  its  principal  constituents  wm 
greatly  increased.  It  was  found  to  be  possible  to  introduce  boric  and 
phosphoric  acids  in  place  of  silica  in  amounts  up  to  705  per  cent.,  and 
to  make  good,  durable  glass,  although  the  introduction  of  new  bases  was 
also  necessary  in  using  these  acids.  In  place  of  the  five  elements  used 
for  so  long  a  time,  the  experiments  have  led  to  the  use  of  no  less  than 
twenty-eight,  which  can  be  contained  in  glass  in  quantities  up  to  ten 
per  cent,  at  least.  The  experiments  have  been  almost  entirely  with 
optical  and  chemical  glass,  the  endeavours  being  to  find  the  very  best 
glass  for  the  purpose  desired,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  establish  the 
connexion  between  its  properties  and  its  composition.  Samples  of  glass 
made  in  Jena  have  been  tested  by  a  number  of  eminent  scientists  (o 
ascertain  the  coefficient  of  expansion.    The  extremes  of  the  cubical  co- 
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efficient  of  expansion  hare  been  thus  found  to  be  0-0O0O1O97-0 -00003369. 
Dr.  Sohott  has,  however,  made  glass  with  an  infinitesimally  small  co- 
efficient, and,  on  the  other  hand,  glass  whose  coeilicient  is  about  that  of 
wrought  iron.  Up  to  this  time  the  linear  coefficient  had  been  put  at 
0-00000883.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  there  is  a  relation  between  the 
coefficient  of  expansion  and  the  kind  of  materials  in  the  glass,  though 
the  proportions  of  the  same  do  not  always  exert  a  great  influence.  A  large 
percentage  of  borax  in  the  glass  greatly  lowers  the  coefficient  of  expan- 
sion. The  great  difference  in  the  coefficients  of  various  kinds  of  glass 
has  been  used  by  Dr.  Schott  to  good  advantage  in  the  manufacture  of 
his  chemical  glass  and  gauges,  and  also  for  thermometers.  The  glass 
tubes  for  the  latter  purposes  are  made  of  two  layers  of  glass,  one  outside 
of  the  other,  and  these  layers  are  of  glass  having  different  coefficients  of 
expansion,  that  having  the  smallest  coefficient  being  on  the  outside. 
There  is  a  tension,  then,  away  from  the  point  whore  the  two  layers  join, 
and,  if  the  glass  be  suddenly  heated,  it  will  be  far  less  liable  to  burst  than 
a  tube  made  of  ordinary  glass.  For  the  manufacture  of  gauges  a  similar 
glass  is  used,  only  in  this  case  the  glass  having  the  smaller  coefficient  is 
placed  on  the  inside,  and  that  having  the  greater  on  the  outside,  as  the 
force  to  be  counteracted  in  this  case  is  not  heat,  but  pressure.  In 
addition,  the  glass  used  for  the  inside  of  such  tubes  must  be  of  a  compo- 
sition that  will  resist  water  and  steam  under  pressure  and  at  compara- 
tively high  temperatures.     These  gauges  are  used  in  the  German  navy. 

The  resistance  of  the  Jena  glass  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature  is 
no  less  noteworthy.  It  may  be  heated  to  a  temperature  of  300°-400' 
Fahr.,  and  then  plunged  into  cold  water  without  cracking. 

Another  specialty  of  the  Jena  Institute  has  been  thermometer  glass. 
After  laborious  experiments.  Dr.  Schott  brought  out  a  glass  that  is  the 
most  satisfactory  for  this  purpose  of  any  yet  made,  especially  with  regard 
to  giving  a  thermometer  with  a  zero  point  that  does  not  change.  His 
boro-sUicate  glass,  the  latest  he  has  brought  out,  is  about  the  ideal  of 
thermometer  glass. 

Other  ware,  principally  for  chemical  use,  is  made  in  large  quantities 
here,  such  as  combustion  tubes,  beakers,  and  bottles  of  highest  standard 
of  quality. 

— ♦ 

PHOTOGBAPHY  WITH  THE  BICHROMATE  SALTS.* 

The  concluding  lecture  of  the  series  upon  this  subject,  organized  by  the 
Affiliation  of  Photographic  Societies,  was  deliverpd  on  Friday  last,  when 
Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson  dealt  with  Process-ioork  Applications  of  the  Bi- 
chromate Salts.  He  began  by  discussing  the  question  as  to  which  of  the 
salts  was  most  suitable  for  the  production  of  a  printing  surface,  and 
pointed  out  that,  although  bichromate  of  soda  was  sometimes  recom- 
mended, it  was  almost  certain  to  end  in  failure,  on  account  of  its 
hygroscopic  nature ;  the  potassium  salt  was  most  generally  adopted, 
particularly  in  processes  where  gelatine  formed  the  ink-bearing  surface, 
and  where  it  was  not  necessary  to  dissolve  away  the  parts  not  acted  upon 
by  light ;  while  bichromate  of  ammonium  was  best  used  with  colloids 
soluble  in  cold  water  and  which  had  to  be  dissolved  to  form  the  whites,  as 
in  photo-zincography.  For  photo-litho  transfers  in  half-tone  nothing 
equalled  the  Pretsch  process,  for  which  the  following  formula  was 
given : — 

A. 

Kreutz's  soft  gelatine 50  grammes. 

Clarified  fish  glue 15        „ 

Water 200  o.  c. 

In  mixing,  first  soak  the  gelatine  in  the  cold  water  and  melt ;  then 
add  the  glue,  stirring  until  it  also  is  dissolved. 

B. 

Ammonium  bichromate 4  grammes. 

Water 100  c.  c. 

C. 

Silver  nitrate 2  grammes. 

Water 100  c.  o. 

D. 

Calcium  chloride  (crystals)    1  gramme. 

Water 20  c.  o. 

To  No.  1  add  No.  2,  stirring  vigorously ;  next,  still  stirring,  add  No.  3 ; 
then  add  sufficient  of  No.  4  to  just  discharge  the  red  colour  (due  to  the 
formation  of  ohromate  of  silver)  and  to  turn  the  mixture  white ;  and, 
finally,  stir  in  eight  drops  of  acetic  acid  and  ten  drops  of  glycerine.  After 
straining  through  muslin,  the  solution  is  to  be  coated  on  collotype  plates, 
previously  prepared  with  beer  and  silicate,  allowing  six  minims  for  each 
square  inch  of  surface,  and  the  plates  can  then  be  dried  at  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  130°  Fahr.  When  dry,  the  plate  is  exposed  under  a  re- 
versed negative  until  all  details  can  be  seen  on  the  back  of  the  plate, 
when  it  must  be  plunged  into  a  warm  saturated  solution  of  borax,  washed 
in  clean  cold  water  for  three  or  four  hours,  and  dried  and  etched.  Print- 
ing is  performed  as  from  an  ordinary  collotype  plate,  using  transfer  ink 
mixed  with  collotype  printing  ink,  and  pulling  the  transfers  upon  a  good, 
well-rolled  Scotch  transfer  paper  a  little  hard  from  age,  and  they  must 
be  put  down  upon  extra  smooth  stones  in  the  usual  way.  For  photo- 
*  CoQoludud  from  page  295. 


zincography  and  for  printing  on  the  metal,  Mr.  Wilkinson  recommended 
bichromated  albumen,  the  ammonium  salt  being  preferred  as  sensitiser. 
For  half-tone  the  same  was  largely  used,  but  better  results  were  obtained 
with  fish  glue,  or  gum  Senegal  and  albumen,  the  image  being  subse- 
quently carbonised  in  order  to  confer  acid-resisting  powers.  The  lecturer 
next  traced  the  history  of  Fox  Talbot's  photo  engraving  process,  and 
expressed  his  opinion  that  the  finest  results  in  photogravure  were  secured 
by  first  coating  the  metal  with  a  solution  of  bichromated  fish  glue,  drying, 
exposing  under  a  single  ruled  screen  of  from  200  to  300  lines  to  the  inch, 
developing  in  cold  water  coloured  with  aniline,  and  washing,  and  drying, 
and  burning  in.  On  this  ground  a  carbon  negative  print  could  be 
mounted  and  developed,  or  a  thin  film  of  gelatine  could  be  spread  over  it. 
Other  methods  of  photogravure  were  also  described,  and  the  fact  was 
emphasised  that  each  of  the  processes  which  had  formed  the  subjects  of 
the  course  of  lectures  required  its  own  particular  class  of  negative,  and 
that  the  negative  must  be  made  for  the  process,  and  not  the  process  made 
to  fit  the  negative.  Mr.  Wilkinson  passed  round  for  examination  some 
examples  of  three-colour  collotype,  and  specimens  of  calico  and  velvet, 
printed  and  embossed  by  means  of  rollers,  upon  which  the  patterns  were 
produced  by  photographic  means.  He  said  the  latter  process  was  an 
entirely  new  application  of  photography  with  the  bichromate  salts,  but 
he  gave  no  details  of  it  except  that  photo-lithographic  transfers  were 
transferred  to  the  rollers  and  then  etched,  the  ink  acting  as  a  resist.  By 
this  means  the  production  of  rollers  for  calico-printing,  velvet-embossing, 
the  production  of  Lincrusta  Walton  and  similar  materials  could  be  carried 
out  much  more  rapidly  and  cheaply  than  by  ordinary  methods.  He  had 
been  working  at  the  process  for  the  last  two  years,  and  this  was  the  first 
occasion  upon  which  it  had  been  publicly  referred  to. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Wilkinson  for  his  lecture,  and 
the  Chairman,  Mr.  W.  Thomas  (the  Chairman  of  the  Affiliation  Dele- 
gates) made  some  remarks  with  reference  to  recent  adverse  criticisms  of  tho 
Affiliation  scheme  in  a  certain  photographic  journal,  which  had  de- 
scribed the  Affiliation  as  a  corpse.  Mr.  Thomas,  at  some  length,  detailed 
the  work  which  had  been  achieved  since  the  inception  of  the  scheme, 
including  the  courses  of  lectures  on  photogravure,  colour  photography, 
the  science  of  development,  and  the  present  series,  and  also  the  meetings 
of  Judges  for  formulating  regulations  as  to  Exhibitions,  and  the  con- 
ference of  secretaries  of  the  affiliated  societies.  He  vigorously  defended 
the  Affiliation  against  the  "  sniggering  attacks  "  of  certain  papers,  and 
urged  the  delegates  to  continue  to  work  steadily  and  strenuously  at  the 
objects  in  view. 


THE  AFFILIATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETIES. 

[London  and  Provincial  Photograpbic  Asaociation.! 

The  fourth  year's  work  of  the  Affiliation  Committee  having  closed,  I  feel 
it  my  duty,  as  one  of  your  delegates,  to  make  a  report  of  what  has  been 
done,  and  give  my  opinion  of  the  future  of  this  Committee.  It  has 
been  given  a  fair  chance  of  securing  a  position  in  the  photographic  life 
of  the  country,  and,  as  application  has  been  made  for  the  renewal  of  our 
subscription,  before  asking  you  to  vote,  I  feel  compelled  to  take  your 
opinion  upon  the  probability  of  any  further  useful  work  commensurate 
with  the  expense  incurred. 

After  the  formation  of  the  Committee,  a  lecture  was  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Meldola,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  work  that  might  be  under- 
taken by  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  through  this  channel,  and  he 
recommended  a  Technical  Institute  as  the  goal  of  our  efforts.  It  will 
also  be  remembered  that,  after  the  abortive  scheme  of  Mr.  Biden,  the 
Royal  Photograpbic  Society  placed  itself  at  the  head  of  this  scheme  of 
Affiliation,  sketched  a  programme,  and  invited  the  attendance  of  dele- 
gates from  the  other  photographic  societies  to  discuss  the  matter  and 
carry  it  into  effect. 

I  was  sent  as  one  of  your  representatives,  and  must  say  that,  after  the 
first  meeting,  I  had  considerable  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  movement, 
as  the  parent  Society  seemed  far  too  anxious  to  retain  absolute  control 
over  the  Committee.  At  the  same  time  it  was  very  sparing  of  its 
liberality  in  the  financial  arrangements.  It  insisted  on  the  right  of  veto 
in  any  work  we  might  undertake,  and  asked  for  half  the  subscriptions 
for  secretarial  expenses  and  use  of  rooms.  But,  though  the  parent 
Society  claims  so  large  a  right  in  the  management,  and  has  three  dele- 
gates, it  makes  no  contribution  to  the  funds.  It  stipulated  for  all  the 
power  of  a  parent,  but  repudiated  its  duty  of  support.  In  fact,  we  were 
given  to  understand  that  we  must  provide  for  our  own  maintenance. 
Such  were  the  conditions  of  our  start  m  life,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
we  have  failed  to  reach  manhood.  We  made  a  bold  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, and  I  look  upon  the  first  two  years  of  our  work  as  fairly  prosperous, 
considering  the  disadvantages  under  which  we  laboured.  In  those  two 
years  we  gave  two  courses  of  lectures,  the  subjects  being  Photogravure  and 
Colour  Photography.  We  made  several  collections  of  lantern  slides,  which 
have  had  considerable  circulation,  we  tackled  the  knotty  question  of  judg- 
ing at  photographic  Exliibitions,  and  some  lectures  were  given  gratuitously 
by  our  old  friend,  Mr.  W.  E.  Dobenham,  before  some  of  the  affiliated 
societies.  The  lectures  on  Photogravure,  by  Mr,  Denison,  of  Leeds,  are 
deserving  of  special  mention,  as  tney  were  the  first  of  the  kind,  and  gave 
a  decided  impulse  to  the  process  in  this  country.  Meanwhile,  the  weak- 
nesses of  the   scheme  had  made  themselves  felt.     We  were  delegates 
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from  sooietiea  scattered  thronghont  the  oountry^even  India  was  repre- 
sented— bat  at  what  points  were  our  interests  in  common  ?  Our  fnnds 
were  far  too  small  to  permit  even  the  thought  of  founding  a  Technical 
Institute  or  school.  We  were  all  anxious  to  secure  material  for  the  pro- 
grammes of  our  individual  societies,  but  for  this  purpose  also  our  means 
were  too  limited,  and  we  could  not  afford  to  send  out  lecturers.  Other 
questions,  such  as  Securing  greater  facilities  for  railway  travelling,  were 
considered ;  but,  with  regard  to  the  railway  companies,  I  must  say  that 
the  half-hearted  manner  in  which  the  request  was  made  rendered  the 
prospect  of  failure  almost  certain.  Had  there  been  an  honorary  secre- 
tary with  some  enthusiasm  for  the  work,  petitions  might  have  been  pre- 
sented from  the  societies  throughout  the  country,  members  of  Parlia- 
ment might  have  been  approached,  and,  though  it  is  easy  to  malte  un- 
warranted assumptions,  I  think  some  minor  concessions  would  have  been 
obtained,  if  even  a  full  measure  of  success  was  impossible. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  difficulties  of  our  position  have  been  so 
apparent  that  little  else  has  been  undertaken  other  than  the  annual 
lectures ;  but,  throughout  the  whole  of  these  four  years,  what  help  have 
we  had  from  the  parent  Society  in  accomplishing  useful  work  of  import- 
ance, or  in  attempting  to  realise  Professor  Meldola's  idea  1 

I  think  I  may  say  that  the  assistance  has  been  merely  nominal  until 
this  year,  when  the  room  of  the  Society  was  placed  at  our  disposal  for 
the  lectures  on  the  bichromate  salts.  It  may  savour  of  ingratitude,  but 
I  venture  to  say  that  this  service  has  been  of  very  little  use.  Situate  at 
the  west  end  of  the  town,  the  room  is  of  no  practical  value  for  such  a 
course  of  lectures.  It  is  out  of  convenient  reach  for  most  of  the  London 
societies,  and  I  would  strongly  advise,  in  the  event  of  future  lectures, 
that  a  room  in  the  City  be  selected.  That  these  lectures  should  now  be 
the  only  useful  work  of  the  Affiliation  Committee  is  strong  evidence  in 
favour  of  Professor  Meldola's  idea  that  a  Technical  Institute  should  have 
been  the  aim  of  the  parent  Society. 

And  now  as  to  the  future.  I  think  these  lectures,  if  they  are  to  be 
continued,  can  be  as  well  carried  on  by  the  parent  Society  alone,  and  I 
would  therefore  recommend  that  this  Society  withdraw  from  Affiliation. 
I  see  no  adequate  result  for  the  money  spent  by  the  Committee,  and  I  am 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  Committee  should  be  now  dissolved.  If  other 
societies  will  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  London  and  Provincial,  the  Koyal 
Photographic  Society  will  have  to  reorganize  the  scheme,  carry  on  the 
work  alone,  or  abandon  it  altogether.  We  shall  then  ascertain  if  it  has 
any  real  interest  in  organizing  the  photographic  societies  throughout 
the  country  for  a  common  purpose,  whether  it  desires  to  be  the  centre 
from  which  a  Photograpliic  Institute  may  spring,  or  whether  it  will 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  some  other  learned  societies  and  retire  to  the 
respectability  and  somnolence  of  a  west-end  square. 

If  the  Eoyal  Photographic  Society  desires  to  increase  its  power  and 
influence,  it  will  keep  in  touch  with  the  best  and  largest  of  the  photo- 
graphic societies  throughout  the  country.  As  a  means  to  such  an  end,  I 
would  suggest  that,  in  place  of  the  Affiliation  Committee,  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society  should  offer  membership  to  one  or  two  delegates 
from  each  approved  society  on  the  same  terms  of  subscription  as  to  the 
Affiliation  Committee.  It  is  as  much  as  most  of  the  societies  can  afford 
for  such  a  purpose.  A  scheme  on  these  or  similar  lines  would  gradually 
centre  activity  in  photographic  matters  in  the  Koyal  Photographic  Society. 
Should  any  subject  of  general  interest  then  arise,  or  should  common 
action  be  necessary,  these  members  would  feel  it  their  duty  to  ask  the 
CO  operation  of  those  societies  they  represented.  In  this  way  there  would 
be  constant  means  of  communication  and  community  of  interest,  and 
the  best  blood  of  the  societies  would  be  drawn  to  the  parent  Society,  and 
it  might  then  reach  the  position  of  an  influential  body  reflecting  the 
opinions  and  aspirations  of  photographers  throughout  the  country.  A 
royal  charter  may  be  of  considerable  financial  value,  but  the  letters  F.B.P.S. 
will  be  a  mere  empty  appendage  unless  the  Society  attains  a  commanding 
position.  P.  EvERiTT. 


A  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  PE0GBES3  IN  THE  NEW  EADIATION. 

[Photographic  Clnb.) 

When  your  Secretary  some  two  weeks  ago  kindly  asked  me  to  give  you 
an  evening's  discourse  on  the  new  radiation,  I  felt  some  diffidence  in 
bringing  before  you  again  a  subject  which  had  been  so  ably  and  fully 
demonstrated  to  you  but  a  short  while  back  by  our  co-member,  Mr.  H. 
Snowden  Ward,  and  which  has  since  been  mentioned,  ad  nauseam,  in  the 
professional  and  lay  press.  But,  on  second  consideration,  I  decided  that 
it  might,  after  all,  prove  interesting,  and  perhaps  useful,  to  the  members, 
or  at  least  to  those  who  follow  the  development  of  this  new  branch  of 
our  science  or  art  (?),  to  have  a  synopsis  of  the  progress  made  since  the 
first  announcement  of  the  discovery  by  Professor  Eontgen. 

It  must  have  struck  even  the  casual  observer  that  the  literature  which 
the  new  discovery  has  called  into  existence  is  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
scientific  evolution,  taking  into  consideration  the  very  short  time  of  its 
existence,  and  to  the  careful  and  interested  observer  the  mass  of  facts 
brought  to  light  is  bewildering,  more  especially  since  many  of  these  facts, 
or  at  least  reports,  are  so  diversified,  contradictory,  vague,  and  irrelevant. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  subject  is  bo  very  abstract  and  of  such  intense 
theoretical  and  practical  interest,  that  a  systematic  and  exhaustive  classi- 
fication of  the  various  rediscoveries  and  observations  would  be  by  no 


means  an  easy  task,  and  at  some  later  date  would  be  well  worth  the 
attention  of  our  great  scientists.  What  I  can  do  this  evening  is  simply 
to  consider  the  whole  subject  of  X  ray  photography,  or  shadography,  or 
radiography,  or  whatever  else  you  may  please  to  call  it,  from  five  distinct 
points :  (1)  The  question  of  priority  of  discovery ;  (2)  the  advances  made 
in  its  explanation ;  (.S)  the  improvements  effected  in  the  means  o( 
working;  (4)  the  practical  results  obtained;  and  (5)  its  inherent 
possibilities. 

Taking  first  the  qnestion  of  priority,  it  would  have  seemed  almost 
ridiculous  to  pause  for  a  moment  to  discuss  this  point  when  the  discovery 
was  first  announced.  But  since  then  a  host  ol  disappointed,  and  up  to 
now  more  or  less  obscure,  amateur  experimenters  has  suddenly  sprang 
into  temporary  existence,  who  claim  priority,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
advisable  to  waste  your  time  in  enumerating  them  ;  but  I  should  like  to 
express  my  surprise  that  one  of  our  leading  electrical  periodicals,  in  a 
recent  interview  with  Mr.  H.  Jackson,  of  King's  College,  has  thought  fit 
to  pose  this  gentleman  as  having  anticipated  all  Professor  Kontgen's 
work.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  chain  of  scientific  progress  which  has 
made  Euntgen's  discovery  possible  has  been  chiefly  made  in  England,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  to  use  a  very  hackneyed  expression.  The  splendid  re- 
searches of  Clerk-Maxwell,  Lord  Kelvin,  Professor  Crookes,  and  Professor 
Lodge  have  -decidedly  been  most  important  links,  without  which  this 
latest  addition  to  the  science  of  electro-optics  would  never  have  been 
made ;  but  the  subsequent  work  of  Hertz,  Lenard,  and  Eontgen  is 
unique,  and  ought  not  to  be  made  the  subject  of  international  jealoasy. 
Science  is  the  inheritance  of  mankind,  and  its  furtherance  the  duty  of 
the  human  race  irrespective  of  nationality. 

It  is  certainly  no  mere  chance  that  great  discoveries  are  so  very  often 
made  almost  simultaneously  by  some  kind  of  mental  telegraphy,  and 
spectrum  analysis,  the  discovery  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat, 
the  telephone,  &a.,  furnish  points  in  question ;  but  the  credit  of  every 
discovery  must  be  given  to  the  man  who  is  the  first  to  publish  and 
scientifically  investigate  it. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  dispose  of  the  second  point.  There  are  at  least  a 
dozen  different  theories  brought  forward  to  account  for  the  properties  of 
the  new  radiation,  and  some  of  these  theories,  in  order  to  sustain  their 
useless  existence,  have  to  depend  upon  most  unscientific  assumptions. 

Briefly  stated,  there  are  at  present  three  reasonable  main  direottons 
along  which  the  explanation  of  the  new  rays  may  be  expected.  First, 
there  is  the  theory  that  these  radiations  are  the  long-looked-for  longi- 
tudinal vibrations  of  "  ether,"  and  this  theory  has  the  weighty  support 
of  Lord  Kelvin  and  Professor  Eontgen  himself.  The  second  theory 
(which  represents  the  majority  of  English  scientific  opinion)  is  that  the 
X  rays  are  transverse  vibrations,  similar  to  ultra-violet  waves  of  minute 
wave-length ;  and  the  third  regards  the  action  of  the  rays  as  some 
mechanical  manifestation  of  a  stream  of  material  particles  propelled 
with  tremendous  force,  somewhat  simitar  to  a  refined  sandblast. 

It  would  carry  me  too  far  to  attempt  a  review  of  the  proi  and  com  of 
these  three  theories,  and,  being  exclusively  of  an  electrical  nature,  it 
would  certainly  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  Club,  so  we  will  pass 
on  to  the  more  practical  third  point  tmder  consideration,  namely,  the 
improved  means  of  working  with  the  X  rays  ;  and  here  it  may  safely  be 
stated  that  the  most  important  progress  is  due  to  the  experiments  of 
English  investigators. 

When,  shortly  after  the  publication  of  Professor  Eiintgen's  paper,  some 
few  experimenters  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  possess  the  necessary 
apparatus  took  up  the  work,  they  were  obliged,  owing  to  the  meagre 
working  instructions  given  by  Professor  Eontgen,  to  find  out  the  best 
practical  conditions,  and  naturally  they  started  with  Crookes'  tubes, 
which  they  happened  to  possess,  and  which  were,  as  it  tamed  out  after- 
wards, most  unsuitable.  In  order  to  improve  upon  their  results,  they 
tried  more  powerful  apparatus,  higher  electrical  vibration  frequencies, 
and  the  like,  and  so  we  find  Mr.  Campbell  Swinton  at  first  emphasising 
the  necessity  of  using  so-called  "  Tesla  "  currents.  Perhaps  few  of  you 
realise  the  difficulties  and  inconvenience  of  this  otherwise  most  in- 
teresting and  promising  Tesla  apparatus ;  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  it 
requires  very  skilled  electrical  manipulation,  that  it  is  a  complicated 
arrangement,  and  that  special  tubes  are  required.  In  addition,  the 
noise  it  makes  is  sufficient  to  shake  all  but  very  hardened  nerves.  (I 
have  here  a  very  small  sample  of  this  noise,  which  I  hope  yon  wUl 
appreciate.) 

The  chief  characteristic  of  a  "Tesla"  coil,  as  compared  with  an 
ordinary  "Rhumkorff"  coil,  lies  in  the  fact  that,  whereas  the  latter, 
by  means  of  its  electro  magnetic  interrupter,  only  breaks  the  current 
about  150  to  250  times  per  second,  the  "Tesla"  coil  is  worked  with 
oscillating  currents  surging  to  and  fro  several  million  times  per  second, 
which  high  rate  is  attained  by  the  use  of  a  condenser  or  Leyden  jar 
spark  gap;  and  it  is  this  latter  which  causes  the  above-mentioned 
objectionable  noise. 

Very  soon,  however,  it  was  found  that  equally  good  results  could  be 
obtained  by  using  the  ordinary  induction  coil  alone,  and  so  we  find  very 
few  experimenters  using  the  "Tesla"  arrangement  to-day,  although 
Tesla  himself  has  naturally  been  workiug  with  his  apparatus  and 
obtained  excellent  results,  particularly  as  far  as  penetrative  power  is 
concerned.     (He  obtains  shadowgraphs  at  forty  feet  distance.) 

As  regards  the  size  of  the  induction  coils  used,  the  length  of  the  spark 
very  soon  roaches  a  limit  in  radiography,  very  long  spaiks  being  un 
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pleasant  things  to  work  with,  and  also  apt  to  injare  the  tnbes.  A  six- 
inch  or  eight-inch  spark  is  sufficient  for  any  case,  and  little  is  gained  by 
increasing  it. 

The  most  important  item,  however,  is  the  vacuum  tube,  and  it  is  here 
that  most  important  advances  have  been  made. 

It  was  at  first  generally  assumed  that  any  vacuum  tube  of  very  high 
exhaustion  was  suitable  for  the  work,  and  so  there  exist  a  number  of 
various  shapes,  &a.,  which,  although  of  very  good  quality  as  regards 
exhaustion,  necessitated  what  we  now  consider  long  exposures  (say, 
twenty-five  minutes  for  a  hand),  and  which  also  failed  to  give  the  desired 
definition  of  the  images.  As  long  as  a  tube  showed  the  characteristic 
apple-green  fluorescence,  it  passed  as  suitable.  Of  course,  as  in  the  case 
of  ordinary  light,  the  more  the  source  of  the  radiation  approaches  the 
size  of  a  point,  the  sharper  would  the  shadows  be,  and  this  condition  was 
far  from  being  fulfilled  in  the  early  tubes,  the  fluorescent  patch  on  the 
glass  from  which  the  X  rays  were  supposed  to  emanate  being  about  one 
to  two  square  inches  in  area,  and  so  causing  indistinct  images. 

A  really  important  step  forward  in  the  construction  of  the  tubes  was 
made  when  it  became  generally  acknowledged  that  the  place  or  point 
from  which  the  X  rays  start  is  always  that  portion  of  the  tube  where  the 
cathode  rays  (that  is,  the  stream  of  electrified  particles  shot  off  from  the 
negative  pole)  strike  against  a  solid  substance.  In  the  case  of  tbe  older 
tubes  with  flat  cathode  discs,  the  cathode  rays  were  a  cylindrical  bundle 
which  was  intersected  by  the  tube  wall,  and  so  produced  the  X  rays  from 
a  round  area.  (Demonstrated.)  On  making  the  cathode  a  concave  disc, 
the  cathode  rays  are  given  out  as  a  cone-shaped  bundle,  and  if  we  place 
a  solid  substance  in  or  near  the  centre  of  curvature  of  this  disc,  or,  in 
other  words,  in  its  focus,  we  have  the  X  rays  starting  from  this  focus 
point,  and  thus  get  what  we  want,  namely,  definition.  The  solid  in  the 
focus  is  mostly  a  plane  piece  of  platinum,  as  it  will  allow  no  X  rays  to 
pass  through,  it  being  very  opaque  to  them,  but  will  reflect  them  or  send 
them  all  outwards  on  to  the  object  to  be  radiographed.  This  tube,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  elaborated  by  Mr.  Herbert  Jackson,  of  King's  College, 
is,  in  fact,  a  tube  which  has  been  used  by  Professor  Crookes  in  1877, 
although  for  different  purposes.  We  also  know  now  that  the  green 
fluorescence  is  not  essential  to  the  presence  of  X  rays,  but  is  a  secondary 
phenomenon,  so  that  a  tube  may  work  very  well,  even  if  it  remains 
almost  dark. 

Another  point  lately  recognised  is  that  the  vacuum  of  a  tube  in- 
creases after  prolonged  use,  so  that  it  requires  higher  electrical  pressure 
(a  longer  spark)  to  send  the  electric  discharge  through  it.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  metal  electrodes  inside  the  tube  absorb  some  of  the  remaining 
oxygen  in  the  tube,  and,  in  order  to  bring  the  vacuum  again  to  the 
proper  degree,  the  tube  will  have  to  be  put  on  the  mercury  pump  again, 
or,  for  temporary  repair,  it  may  be  warmed,  in  order  to  liberate  the  air 
which  is  condensed  or  adhering  on  the  inner  walls. 

Tbe  various  attempts  made  to  replace  the  glass  walls  of  the  tube, 
which  are  rather  opaque  to  the  X  rays,  by  aluminium,  are  not  practicable 
yet,  and  introduce  a  lot  of  mechanical  and  electrical  difficulties  without 
corresponding  gain. 

The  last,  but  not  least,  important  requirement  for  the  production  of 
photographic  records  of  these  shadows  is  the  plate.  It  was  at  first 
assumed  that,  as  the  new  radiation  was  most  likely  very  different  from 
light,  the  speed  of  the  plate  was  of  no  importance ;  but  I  think  every 
one  who  has  tried  his  hand  at  the  new  game  will  find  that  a  very  rapid 
plate,  and  one  which  is  rich  in  silver  or  thickly  coated,  will  give  the  best 
results. 

In  this  connexion  I  venture  to  suggest  the  value  of  intensification  in 
order  to  increase  the  contrasts  ;  and  it  has  been  my  invariable  practice, 
when  developing  radiograms,  to  underdevelop  the  plates  with  hydro- 
quinone  (giving  chalky  negatives),  and  to  strongly  intensify  them  after. 

In  confirmation  of  my  remarks  in  the  preceding  paragraph  regarding 
the  speed  of  plate  required,  I  can  only  refer  to  an  experiment  I  made 
some  few  days  ago,  when  I  had  to  increase  the  exposure  of  a  certain 
object  to  treble  the  amount.  All  other  conditions  remained  unaltered, 
but  I  was  using  a  somewhat  slower  plate. 

I  personally  do  not  think  that  very  much  can  be  done  to  improve  upon 
or  adapt  the  present  plates  for  X  ray  work,  unless  we  coat  them  more 
heavily,  and  perhaps  embody  certain  substances  like  fluor  spar  with  the 
emulsion.     This  is  likely  to  do  away  with  some  of  the  definition. 

Of  the  various  attempts  to  decrease  the  exposure  necessary  for 
shadowgraphs,  very  few  of  those  that  have  been  suggested  have  survived. 
We  hear  now  little  or  nothing  about  the  effect  of  warming  the  plate  or 
steeping  it  in  chloride  of  iron  or  sulphate  of  quinine,  dc,  or  taking 
eosine  orthochromatic  plates. 

A  series  of  most  promising  experiments,  however,  that  have  lately  been 
carried  on  at  the  University  of  Jena  should  be  mentioned  here,  as  they 
are  likely  to  prove  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  has  been  often 
suggested  to  increase  the  X  ray  action  by  placing  a  fluorescent  screen, 
suoh  as  I  shall  describe  later  on,  in  contact  with  the  film  ;  but  this 
rather  tends  to  scatter  and  diffuse  the  light,  and,  as  Professor  Oliver 
Lodge  points  out,  "  this  would  be  a  poor  exchange  for  the  straight- 
forward penetrating  power  of  the  X  rays,  and  may  be  a  step  backward." 

If,  however,  tluor  spar  in  plates  or  in  the  crushed  state  be  brought  into 
contact  with  the  sensitive  film,  a  new  kind  of  rays,  likewise  invisible, 
not  fluorescing,  are  produced,  which,  acting  back  on  the  film,  increase  its 
sensitiveness  to  X  rays  about  one  hundred  times,  so  that  a  few  seconds' 


exposure  will  produce  the  same  results  as  do  now  two  minutes ;  but  this 
process  is  far  from  complete,  and  much  remains  to  be  done. 

There  will  be  most  naturally  a  certain  granular  or  marbled  appearance 
of  the  plate  after  development,  but  I  scarcely  think  this  matters  much, 
as  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  proper  diagnosis  of  fractures  and  disloca- 
tions, &o.,  and  even  the  location  of  needle  fragments,  &o.,  will  be 
possible. 

As  regards  the  practical  results  obtained,  they  have,  up  to  tbe  present, 
been  chiefly  of  benefit  to  the  medical  profession,  or,  more  strictly  speak- 
ing, to  the  surgeons.  There  are  a  few  isolated  cases  of  technical  and 
industrial  applications,  but  they  are  few  and  far  between. 

The  surgeons,  however,  have  certainly  every  reason  to  congratulate 
themselves  on  this  latest  acquisition. 

The  number  of  bullets,  fragments  of  bones  and  needles,  found  in  the 
extremities  and  body  is  remarkable,  and  make  us  wonder  how  the  world 
got  along  before  Eiintgen's  discovery.  The  X  rays  have  been  showing 
us  foreign  bodies  accidentally  swallowed  or  lodging  in  the  pharynx  or 
gullet ;  they  have  shown  us  the  blunders  made  by  surgeons  in  setting 
fractured  bones,  &c.,  and  they  have  also  somewhat  modified  the  views 
held  even  by  eminent  physicians  as  to  the  position  of  certain  bones  in 
the  body. 

I  have  here,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Vasey,  of  the  Lancet,  some 
specimens  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  which  have  come  under  his 
notice,  and  which  I  shall  pass  round.  They  are  rough  proofs  only,  as  the 
negatives  have  been  mislaid.  In  addition,  I  pass  round  some  of  my  own 
results,  and  later  on  will  show  some  slides.  But  these  results,  perfect  as 
they  are,  do  not  suffice,  and  the  question  I  am  almost  daily  asked  by 
doctors  and  others  interested  in  the  process  of  radiography  is,  WUl  it  be 
possible  to  photographically  record,  or  even  to  see  by  means  of  the  screen, 
the  internal  non-calcinous  or  non-osseous  parts  of  the  body,  such  as 
heart,  lungs,  kidneys,  &o.,  and  also  such  highly  inconvenient  formations 
as  gallstones,  tumours,  &o.  ?  And  the  answer  to  this  question,  which  is 
in  the  affirmative,  brings  me  to  our  next  and  last  point,  the  possibilities 
inherent  to  radiography. 

It  has  of  late  very  often  been  stated  that  the  electrician  has  done  for 
the  new  process  as  much  as  his  science  or  art  will  permit,  and  that  it  is 
now  for  the  photographer  to  further  improve  and  perfect  it,  a  prospect 
which  would  be  very  cheering,  as  it  would  add  another  very  lucrative 
field  to  the  operations  of  the  professional.  Well,  I  am  afraid  that  I 
cannot  quite  see  matters  in  this  light,  and  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

It  has  recently  been  found  tliat  what  we  are  wont  to  call  X  rays  are  in 
reality  a  bundle  of  X,  Y,  Z,  and  ever  so  many  more  mysterious  and 
unknown  rays,  which  have  all  different  properties— in  other  words,  that 
the  X  radiation  is  heterogeneous  (similar  to  a  bundle  of  light  rays  of 
various  colours,  which  would  affect  an  ordinary  plate  to  a  different 
degree). 

Some  of  these  rays,  let  us  say  the  X  rays,  do  not  penetrate  bones  and 
metals,  and  so  produce  the  shadow  pictures  with  which  we  are  now 
familiar.  As  all  our  results  are  so  far  alike,  save  for  details,  we  must 
assume  that  these  X  rays  are  largely  preponderating.  It  is,  however, 
possible  to  place  the  Crookes'  tube  into  such  an  electrical  condition  that 
these  bone  sliadows  do  not  appear,  which  shows  that,  under  certain 
circumstances,  Y  or  Z  rays  are  in  abundance,  and  of  X  rays  there  are 
but  few.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  in  this  difference  of  pene- 
trative power  we  may  look  for  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  problem  to 
make  the  whole  internal  mechanism  of  the  body  visible.  The  con- 
ditions governing  this  different  emissivity  of  the  tube  are  entirely  of  an 
electrical  nature,  and  it  will  be  an  electrician,  and  not  a  photographer, 
who  will  devise  means  of  filtering  or  sifting  these  rays,  and  making  their 
separate  application  possible. 

To  put  it  in  photographic  analogy :  We  want  to  find  and  reproduce 
the  three  primary  colours,  or  any  number  of  primary  rays,  whose  aggre- 
gation at  present  we  designate  as  X  rays.  Of  course,  the  photographer 
will  find  a  new  field  of  activity  through  the  new  process ;  I  have  no 
doubt  that  every  infirmary  or  hospital  will  in  future  require  its  photo- 
graphic assistant,  not  only  for  the  New  Photography,  but  also  for  the 
ordinary  photographic  registration  of  eases  for  reference  purposes,  a 
thing  that  certainly  ought  to  prove  very  valuable  for  clinical  and  educa- 
tional purposes. 

But  even  here  the  poor  photographer  meets  already  with  a  competitor 
in  the  shape  of  the  fluorescent  screen,  or  oryptoscope,  or  fluoroscope,  a 
most  simple  piece  of  apparatus,  which,  however,  has  had  the  distinction 
of  being  invented  four  or  five  times  during  the  last  three  months. 

Those  who  followed  the  first  scientific  reports  of  Professor  Eontgen's 
original  discovery  will  remember  that  it  was  this  very  screen  which  led 
Professor  Bontgen  to  his  remarkable  discovery,  since  he  accidentally 
observed  fluorescence  where  he  did  not  expect  it.  A  month  after,  we 
read  most  startling  newspaper  accounts  of  Professor  Salveoni's  discovery 
of  the  cryptoscope  to  make  the  X  rays  visible,  we  heard  of  various 
English  experimenters  improving  upon  it,  and  not  long  ago  Edison  him- 
self was  magnaoimous  enough  (for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  as  he  him- 
self acknowledges)  to  give  to  the  world  his  fluoroscope  free  of  patents, 
&c.  Well,  all  these  full-sounding  names  denote  the  same  thing,  which 
I  propose  showing  you  to-night  if  my  tube  works  well  enough. 

The  screen  is  simply  a  piece  of  paper  coated  with  some  salt,  which, 
under  the  action  of  the  X  rays,  becomes  fluorescent.  If  we  interpose  an 
object  between  the  source  of  the  X  rays,  that  is,  the  tube  and  the  screen. 
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'we  will  get  a  shadow  or  non-flnorescent  spot  on  the  screen  wherever  the 
X  rays  cannot  penetrate  the  object.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  same  as  if  you  take 
a  candle  in  a  dark  room  and  hold  between  it  and  a  ground  glass  an  object 
which  is  partly  opaque  and  partly  transparent,  you  get  a  shadow  picture 
on  the  ground  glass.     The  lantern  slide  will  make  this  clear. 

The  various  screens,  of  which  I  have  a  selection  here,  differ  only  in 
the  nature  of  the  fluorescent  salts. 

There  are  about  seventy-two  such  salts  known,  which  are  more  or  less 
suitable,  but  at  present  three  are  chiefly  used,  viz. ,  the  original  platino- 
cyanide  of  barium,  the  platinocyanide  of  potassium  suggested  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Jackson,  of  King's  College,  and  the  cheaper  calcium  tungstate 
recommended  by  Edison.  The  preparation  of  the  salts  and  the  spreadiDg 
on  the  screen  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  and  the  screens  are  at  present 
rather  expensive.  I  shall  now  try  and  show  its  detective  powers  to  the 
members  in  small  batches,  as  it  is  necessary  to  come  very  close  to  the 
screen.  Before  doing  so,  however,  I  should  like  to  end  this  discourse  by 
pointing  out  that  Professor  Bontgen  certainly  deserves  all  the  more  credit 
for  his  discovery,  because  he  at  once  made  it  public  without  in  any  way 
trying  to  secure  pecuniary  advantages  from  it.  He  thus  enabled  the 
scientific  workers  of  all  countries  to  take  it  up  and  to  bring  it  to  a  pitch 
of  comparative  perfection  within  such  a  short  time  as,  of  course,  would 
not  have  been  possible  had  a  single  man,  however  prominent  and  skilled, 
tried  to  elaborate  and  improve  it. 

It  would  be  rash  at  present  to  attempt  to  predict  the  outcome  of  the 
experimenting  going  on  now,  but  it  is  certain  to  bring  us  an  appreciable 
step  nearer  to  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  nature  and  composition  of  all 
matter  and  the  fundamental  law  governing  all  existence. 

A.  W.  ISENTHAL. 
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Marion's  Adhesivb  Film-holdbb. 

Uarian  &  Oo.,  Boho-sqoare,  W, 
Users  of  cut  films,  among  whom  we  not  infrequently  count  ourselves, 
will  welcome  these  film-holders  which  consist  of  thin  sheets  of 
-ebonite,  coated  with  a  substance  that  retains  its  adhesive  properties 
unimpaired  for  many  months.  The  films  readily  adhere,  and  are  as 
readily  detachable. 

A  Nkw  PaiNTiNO  Frame. 

Marion  &  Co.,  Sobo-tquare,  W. 
The  advantages  claimed  for  this  printing  frame  are  that  it  is  neat ; 
occupies  a  small  space ;  that  the  fixing  of  the  back  in  position  is  done 
by  means  of  a  downward  movement  only,  thus  obviating  any 
possibility  of  displacing  the  print,  and  that  evenness  of  pressure  over 
the  whole  of  the  plate  and  quickness  of  working  are  also  obtained. 


The  back  of  the  printing  frame  is  released  by  four  small  spring 
catches  shown  in  the  illustration,  and  the  back  itself,  being  unequally 
•divided,  allows  of  rather  more  than  half  the  print  being  examined 
when  occasion  demands.  It  is  a  capital  frame,  and,  especially  for 
securing  perfection  of  contact  in  printing,  a  point  not  always  assured 
with  orfinary  printing  frames,  should  be  found  very  useful. 

The  Wellington  Film  Varnish. 

Wellington  &  Ward,  Elstree,  Herts. 
An  excellent  varnish  for  films  is  being  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Welling- 
ton &  Ward.  It  requires  no  heating.  For  use,  sufficient  varnish  is 
poured  into  a  flat  porcelain  dish,  and  a  single  film  immersed  therein. 
It  should  then  be  raised  by  very  slowly  lifting  f  rocu  the  solution,  and 
pinned  up  by  one  corner  to  dry.  The  varnish  is  primarily  intended 
for  use  with  the  Wellington  film,  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 


Marion's  "Plate  Separator." 

Uarion  k  Oo..  Soho-sqnare.  W. 
This  is  a  simple  contrivance,  designed  to  prevent  plates  damaging 
one  another  wnen  two  or  more  are  being  developed  in  the  same  dish. 
The  comer  of  the  plate  is  placed  in  the  comer  of  the  separator, 
which  is  apparently  made  of  celluloid,  and  cannot  then  slip  over  its 
neighbour  and  damage  the  film.      To    the  hand-camera  worker, 


especially,  with  numbers  of  plates  to  develop,  and  to  photographers 
generally,  these  handy  little  separators  should  be  a  comfort  in 
working. 

They  may  be  obtained  to  accommodate  two  or  four  plates ;  the 
illustration  shows  one  made  to  take  the  larger  number. 


The  No.  3  (5x4)  Frena. 

R.  &  J.  Beck,  68,  Oombill. 

Messrs.  Beck  are  introducing  a  5  x  4  Frena  which  is  slightly  more 
bulky,  and  somewhat  heavier,  than  the  quarter-plate  size,  but  is  in 
other  respects  very  much  on  the  same  model.  The  following  is  a 
description  of  the  instrument : — The  finders  are  decidedly  larger,  and 
the  Frena  magnifiers  for  photographing  near  objects  are  an  integral 
portion  of  the  camera.  Below  the  front  board  of  the  camera  is  a 
revolving  disc  of  ebonite,  which  has  five  cells  and  one  blank  space  ; 
four  of  these  cells  carry  the  four  Frena  magnifiers,  and  one  of  them 


is  an  empty  aperture.  The  edge  of  the  blank  magnifier  disc  projects 
slightly  from  the  bottom  of  the  front  board  of  the  Frena,  and  by  this 
edge  it  may  be  revolved  so  that  each  of  the  cells  may  be  respectively 
brought  in  front  of  the  lens.  To  close  the  camera,  the  blank  space 
of  ebonite  is  brought  in  front  of  the  lens.  By  revolving  it  until  the 
first  click  is  felt,  the  empty  cell  is  brought  into  position,  and  the  lens 
of  the  camera  is  opened  ;  when  this  it  done,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  uncovered  edge  of  the  disc  at  the  bottom  of  the  camera  has 
engraved  upon  it  "  distance  to  30  ft.,"  indicating  that  the  camera  as 
used  in  this  state  will  give  sharply  defined  pictures  of  all  objects 
between  the  horizon  and  30  ft.  from  the  camera,  with  the  normal 


aperture  of  the  lens/-ll.  Upon  revolving  the  disc  to  the  next  click, 
the  first  Frena  magnifier  is  brought  into  position,  and  the  engraving 
on  the  exposed  edge  of  the  disc  reads  30  ft.  to  12  ft. ;  objects  situated 
at  this  distance  from  the  front  of  the  camera  will  now  be  in  focus. 
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The  second  magnifier  gives  objects  sharp  between  12  ft.  and  6i  ft. ; 
the  third  magnifier,  those  between  6^  ft.  and  4i  ft. ;  and  the  fourth, 
those  between  4  ft.  and  3i  ft.  Thus  the  camera  can  be  set  to  the 
right  focus,  according  to  the  objects  which  it  is  required  to  photo- 
graph, by  the  revolution  of  this  ebonite  disc,  which  also  by  a  further 
revolution  closes  the  camera  entirely. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  description  that  a  high  degree  of  adapt- 
ability to  the  varied  requirements  of  the  hand-camera  worker  has 
been  attained  with  the  No.  3  Frena,  which  we  have  no  doubt  will  be 
much  appreciated.  

Tyrbe's  Litmus  Pencil. 

ThoB.  Christy  St.  Co.,  25,  Lime-street,  E.C. 
This  convenient  tester  has  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  pencil,  in 
which  chemically  pure  blue  and  red  litmus  are  inserted.  It  is 
stated  to  be  characterised  by  such  extreme  sensibility  that  it  will 
detect  one  part  in  a  hundred  thousand  (100,000),  whereas  litmus 
paper  can  only  detect  one  part  in  fourteen  hundred  (1400).  For  use 
it  18  directed  to  sharpen  the  ends  as  one  would  any  ordinary  lead 


^^^^    [    fcTRi^ 


pencil,  mark  on  a  strip  of  white  paper  and  insert  the  paper  in  the 
specimen  to  be  tested.  If  the  blue  changes  to  red,  acid  exists ;  if  the 
red  turns  blue,  alkali  is  discovered.  The  ends  should  be  dampened 
when  in  use.  It  is  a  handy  and  economic  device,  which  all  those 
who  have  to  do  with  chemical  reactions  will  appreciate. 


The  Sylvio  Paper. 

WeUington  &  Ward,  Elstrae,  Herts. 

Messrs.  Wellington  &  Ward  send  us  samples  of  their  most 
recent  make  of  the  "  Sylvio  "  gelatino-chloride  paper,  of  which  it  is 
only  just  to  say  that  its  continued  excellence  and  carefulness  of 
manufacture  entitle  it  to  a  front  place  among  print- out  papers.  We 
note  that  the  phosphate  toning  bath  is  recommended.  This,  a 
favourite  bath  with  ourselves,  gives  tones  of  a  peculiarly  rich  plum- 
coloured  hue.  Here  is  the  formula  for  those  who  are  disposed  to 
try  it : — 

Phosphate  of  soda 40  grains. 

Gold  chloride 3      „ 

Water 16  ounces. 

The  bath  should  be  used  as  soon  as  it  is  mixed. 


The  Perfect  Devblopinq  Dish. 

Uarion  &  Co.,  Solio-square. 
This  dish  is  constructed  with  a  well  into  which  the  plate  fits  exactly, 
the  depth  coinciding  with  the  average  thickness  of  plates  in  general 
use.  Around  the  sides  of  the  well  is  a  narrow  rabbet,  the  top  of 
which  is  flush  with  the  top,  or  film  side,  of  the  plate.  At  one  end  of 
the  rabbet  is  a  semicircular  depression  to  facilitate  the  easy  removal 
of  the  developed  plate. 

Among  the  advantages  claimed  by  the  foregoing  arrangement  are 
these : — 

An  easy  uninterrupted  flow  of  the  developing  solution,  economy 
of  solution,  evenness  of  development.  The  Perfect  developing 
dish  has  evidently  been  devised  by  one  keenly  alive  to  niceties  of 
convenience  in  handling  plates  during  development.  It  embodies 
some  happy  ideas. 

Rbceivbd  :  FalUmfieWs  Remembrancer  for  May.  Replete  with 
particulars  of  the  newest  introductions  upon  the  photographic 
market,  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Fallowfield's  ever-welcome  Kemembrancer 
is  calculated  to  be  a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  photographer. 


m 

EoTAL  Photoqbaphic  Socmtt.  —  Photo-mechanical  Meeting,  Tuesdav 
May  19,  at  12,  Hanover-square,  at  eight  p.m.  Photo  -  mechanical  Met/wds  in 
Austria,  by  Ignatz  Herbst. 

The  Photographic  Club.— The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be 
held  in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C.  at  eieht  o'clock 
on  Wednesday  evening.  May  20.  Mr.  R.  Child  Bayley  wUl  read  a  paper 
entitled  Photographic  Societies  and  Photographic  Art.  Visitors  will  be 
welcome. 


Mr.  Edison  is  reported  to  have  said  to  a  press  representative  that  he  dis- 
covers "  a  great  many  things  that  I  would  be  glad  to  give  to  the  public  for 
nothing,  but  I  dare  not.  I  have  to  patent  these  things  to  save  myself  from 
defending  law  suits.  There  are  a  lot  of  sharks  in  this  world  who  are  con- 
tinually on  the  look-out  for  new  things,  and,  when  one  of  them  hears  of 
something  new,  he  bustles  to  the  Patent  Office  to  see  if  it  is  patented.  If  it  is- 
not,  he  claims  it  as  an  ori^al  discovery,  and  files  his  claim."  Then,  it 
appears,  law  suits  follow,  and  all  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  United- 
States  maintains  a  large  staff  of  examiuers  in  the  Patent  Office. 

Dbbby  Corpobation  Kxhibition  of  Photograph-s.— This  Exhibition,  to  be 
held  in  the  Art  Gallery,  Derby,  will  open  about  July  1,  and  remain  open  tea 
weeks,  and  works  will  be  received  at  the  Art  Gallery  on  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Wednesday,  June  22,  23,  and  24.  The  Committee  will  award  gold,  silver, 
and  bronze  medals  for  the  best  works  exhibited  in  the  various  classes.  Jurors  will' 
be  appointed  to  make  the  awards,  and  the  Committee  reserve  to  themselves  the 
right  to  withhold  any  of  the  medals  offered  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Jurors, 
there  are  no  works  of  sufficient  merit  in  any  class  to  warrant  their  being  given. 
In  connexion  with  this  Exhibition  there  will  be  a  display  of  works  produced 
by  processes  dependent  upon  and  akin  to  photography.  All  works  must  be 
sent,  carriage  paid,  addressed  to  Mr.  W.  Crowther,  Art  Gallery,  Derby,  of 
whom  entry  forms  and  all  further  particulars  may  be  obtained.  The 
following  medals  will  be  awarded  ;— Two  gold  medals,  one  for  portraits, 
groups,  or  genre  pictures  ;  one  for  landscapes,  architecture,  or  any  suoject  not 
coming  under  the  above  classification.  Silver  and  bronze 
medals  in  each  of  the  following  classes  :  C,  Landscape, 
Seascape,  or  series  of ;  A,  Oenre  or  Figure  Pictures, 
or  series  of ;  D,  Architecture  (interior  and  exterior),  or 
series  of;  B,  Portrait,  or  series  of  (not  more  than  six 
frames) ;  E,  Instantaneous  Pictures,  or  any  other  Pictures  of  special  merit 
not  included  in  the  above  classes,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  Judges^ 
The  Exhibition  will  not  include  lantern  slides. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Wolverhampton  Photographic  Society 
was  held  on  Tuesday  evening.  May  5,  in  the  Assembly-room  of  the  Wolver- 
hampton Blind  Institute,  Victoria-street,  a  large  company  being  present.  The 
Exhibition  was  regarded  as  satisfactory,  the  number  of  photographs  exhibited 
numbering  138,  besides  nearly  fifty  photographic  lantern  slides.  The  standard 
of  excellence  observed  in  former  years  was  fully  maintained.  The  Exhibition  was 
divided  into  six  sections,  and  certificates  of  merit  were  awarded  to  the  best 
productions  in  each  section,  the  Judges  being  Dr.  Hall-Edwards  and  Mr.  & 
C.  Middleton,  of  Birmingham.  In  the  section  devoted  to  Landscapes  and  Sea- 
scapes, certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  E.  Perry,  for  the  photograph 
Waiting ;  to  Mr.  J.  Gale,  for  "Die  Evening  Hour ;  and  Mr.  G.  Hannier,  for 
A  Lane  at  Chesterton.  In  the  Architecture  Section,  awards  were  secured  by 
Mr.  J.  Gale,  for  Stokesay  Castle ;  Mr.  H.  E.  Perry,  for  Newark  Castle  ;  and 
Mr.  J.  Stokes  for  a  view  in  Aston  Hall.  Mr.  H.  E.  Perry  was  successful  in 
the  Hand-camera  Section  with  two  views.  Inward  and  Outward  Bound  and 
Norfolk  Naiites ;  in  the  Enlargements  Section,  with  a  view  of  The  Angel 
Choir  of  Lincoln  Cathedral ;  and  in  the  section  devoted  to  Animal  and  Flower 
Photographs,  with  the  picture  Animal  Courtesy.  In  the  course  of  the  evening 
the  lantern  slides  were  illuminated  and  shown  upon  the  screen,  Mr.  Gal© 
acting  as  lantemist.  .Uter  the  Exhibition,  awards  were  made  to  Mr.  J.  Gale 
and  Mr.  H.  Holcroft,  each  for  a  set  of  three  views.  At  the  close  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  the  Judges  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Perry,  seconded 
by  Mr.  H.  Holcroft.  In  reply,  Dr.  Edwards  said  that  the  lantern  photo- 
graphs were  exceptionally  good,  and  might  be  exhibited  with  success  any- 
where. 
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Name  of  Society. 

North  Middlesex 

Sontb  London  

Binuingbam  Photo,  Society 

Brixton  and  Clapham    

CtospelOak    

Hackney 

Leeds  Photo.  Society 

North  Surrey    

Royal  Photographic  Society 

Borongh  Polyteohnio 

Croydon  Camera  Club  

Photographic  Club 

Ashton-nnder-Lyne 

West  Surrey 

Borongh  Polyteohnio 

South  London  


Bubjeet. 


Intensification  and  Reduction .    W.  Taylor. 
S'lccessfuL  Portraiture.  Nahum  Lnboshez. 
The  Choice  of  a  Subjiict.    W.  8.  Herton. 
Ordinary  Meeting. 
C&mpofniion,    C.  Stone. 
(  A  Chat  about  Adoantages  of  Carbon  for 
1      Malting  Enlargements.    J.  A.  Sinclair, 
Platinum  Printing.    T.  W.  Thornton, 
j  Hints  on  What  to  Do  and  What  Not  to 
\     Do  in  the  Field  dnring  the  Holidays. 
J  Photo-mechanical   Methods  in  Austria. 
i      Ignatz  Herbst. 
Phato  Chemistrjj.    J  D.  Evans, 
f  A  Talk  about  Successful  Portraiture  and 
\     Broinide  Papers,    Mr.  Luboshez. 
j  Photographic  Societies  and  Photographic 
1      Art.    E.  Child  Bayley. 
f  Generul  Meeting  to  Receive  Reports  of 
(     the  Rambles  and  to  Compare  Results, 
Clouds  and  Cloud  Negatioes.    G.  H.  James. 
Excnrsion ;  Richmond  Park. 
I' Excursion ;      Brockenhurst    and     Now 
■V     Forest    District.      Leaders,    C.     H. 
(    Oakden  and  A.  E.  Allen. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
May  12.— Ordinary  Meeting, — the  Earl  of  Crawford,  K.T.  (Vice-President),  in 
the  chair. 

BlLECTlON  OF  JuDtiES. 

The  Hon.  Secbkt.^RV  announced  that  the  following  gentlemen  had  been 
elected  to  act  as  Judges  at  the  forthcoming  Exhibition,  viz.,  Art:  Mr.  F.  P. 
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Cembrano  ;  Colonel  Gale ;   Mr.  B.  W.  Leader,  A.R.A. ;  Mr.  G.  A.  Storey, 
A.R.A. ;   and  Mr.  W.    L.    Wyllie,    A.R.A.     Technical:  Captain   W.    de  W. 
Abney,  C  B.,  R.E.,  &c. ;  Mr.  Chapman  Jones,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. ;  and  Mr.  Andrew 
Pringle,  F.R.M.S. 
Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellinoton  read  a  paper  npon  the  subject  of  his 

Nbw  Stwppiho  Film, 

demonstrating  the  operation  of  stripping,  and  exhibiting  specimens  of  the 
film  in  the  various  stages  of  manipulation,  which  were  fully  described  in  our 
issue  of  May  1,  page  284. 
Mr.  Alkred  Watkijjs  read  some  notes  on 

The  PyBO-DEVELOPED  Image. 

Htarting  with  the  fact  that  a  pyro-developed  image  is  warmer  in  colour  than 
that  produced  by  other  developers,  and  that  the  colour  is  dependent  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  sodium  sulphite  in  the 
developer,  he  said  that,  when  all  the  silver  was  removed  from  such  a  negative, 
a  yellow-brown  image  was  left,  varying  in  intensity  with  the  gradations  of  the 
exposure,  indicating  that  the  stain  was  not  caused  by  any  action  of  the 
reducing  agent.  Comparative  experiments  in  pyro  development,  with 
and  without  sulphite,  the  results  of  which  were  illustrated  by  means  of 
lantern  slides,  showed  that  an  equal  intensity  of  the  no-sulphite  negative 
contained  less  silver  and  more  pyro  image  than  the  negative  developed 
with  sulphite,  and  that  the  yellow  image  seemed  to  follow  the  same 
law  as  the  silver  image  in  respect  of  the  relation  between  intensity, 
exposure,  and  development.  When  ne^tives  developed  with  hydroqui- 
none,  rodinal,  amidol,  ferrous  oxalate,  eikonogen,  or  metol,  were  reduced 
with  cupric  bromide  and  hypo,  clear  gelatine  only  was  left,  but  pyro  metol 
gave  the  characteristic  yellow  image,  which  was  exceedingly  permanent,  for 
unsuccessful  attempts  had  been  made  to  reduce  it  by  means  of  acid  alum, 
thiocarbamide,  and  other  agents.  Another  slide  showed  that  the  black  silver 
image  obtained  by  development  with  metol,  superposed  upon  the  yellow  pyro 
image,  reproduced  the  character  of  the  original  pyro-developed  negative, 
pointing  to  the  conclusion  that  the  latter  was  formed  of  two  constituents,  the 
black  silver  deposit  and  the  yellow  pyro  image.  Tlie  presence  of  free  bromine 
and  pyro  seemed  necessary  to  the  formation  of  the  latter,  and,  when  suffi- 
cient sulphite  was  present  in  the  developer  to  absorb  the  bromine  as 
liberated,  it  was  not  formed.  With  most  printing  papers,  the  yellow  image 
appeared  to  give  softer  gradations  than  a  black  image  of  equal  intensity  in  the 
high  lights.  Mr.  Watkins  thought  the  slight  yellow  stain,  caused  in  the  film 
by  development  with  pyro,  was  quite  distinct  from  the  yellow  image  before 
referred  to  ;  it  was  to  some  extent  removable  by  clearing  agents,  and  was 
deposited  on  exposed  and  unexposed  parts  alike.  He  had  found  that  long 
washing  before  fixing  was  a  cause  rather  than  a  preventive,  of  this  yellow 
stain.  The  gradations  of  the  yellow  image  could  not  be  accurately  estimated 
by  the  shadow  photometer,  as  used  in  the  Hurter  &  Driffield  system,  and  he 
thought  that  negatives  developed  to  give  the  black  silver  image  only  would  be 
best  suited  for  determining  the  H.  &  D.  numbers  of  plates. 

Mr.  J.  Spillbb  said  that,  the  la'ger  the  quantity  of  alkali  present  in  a 
pyro  developer,  the  less  was  the  tendency  to  stain.  It  was  easy  to  remove 
the  stain  by  washing  with  an  alkali,  and  by  treating  a  deeply  stained  pyro- 
developed  negative  with  a  solution  of  washing  soda,  he  had  completely 
changed  its  character,  for  it  was  rendered  as  transparent  and  steely  aa  one 
developed  with  metol  or  eikonogen. 

After  some  discussion, 

Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward  read  a  paper  on 

Dry  Plates  for  Radioobaphy, 

detailina;  experiments  with  seventeen  varieties  of  plates,  the  duration  of  the 
exposures  varying  from  one  to  four  minutes  with  a  two  to  three-inch  spaik, 
development  being  by  means  of  a  standard  ferrous-oxalate  developer  at  60° 
Fahr.  With  regard  to  the  correspondence  between  light  sensitiveness  and 
X  ray  sensitiveness,  it  appeared  that  plates  fairly  sensitive  to  daylight  were 
needed  for  radiography,  but  some  curious  observations  were  made  ;  for  in- 
stance, a  plate  whicn  read  about  130  H.  &  D.  gave  immensely  better  results 
than  plates  by  the  same  makers  reading  158  and  331.  A  plate  specially  pre- 
pared for  radiography  gave  a  very  dense  deposit  of  silver  all  over,  even  under 
a  safety  strip  of  copper  and  lead.  Dr.  Hesekiel  had  exposed  a  dry  plate 
beneath  a  packet  of  a  dozen  sheets  of  bromide  paper,  obtaining  good  images 
alike  on  plate  and  pa|iers,  which  seemed  to  suggest  that  speed  would  be 
increased  in  direct  proportion  to  thickness  of  coating.  Experiments  with 
one  make  of  plate  conKrmed  thi-i  idea:  but,  with  a  diff  rent  plate,  the  result 
was  quite  opposite,  though  this  was  probably  due  to  an  error  on  the  part  of 
the  plate-maker  with  regard  to  the  double  coating.  Soaking  the  plates  in 
solutions  of  fluorescent  salts  tended  rather  to  loss  of  sensitiveness  than  to  in- 
crease of  speed,  and  celluloid  apiiarently  had  no  advantage  over  glass  as  a 
support  for  the  sensitive  film.  The  results  of  a  large  series  of  tests  were 
shown  by  means  of  tabli-s  of  com]iarative  readings,  iudicating,  among  other 
points,  that,  with  a  suitable  film,  increase  of  thickness  was  a  decided  ad- 
vantage, and  that  the  amount  of  silver  present  was  an  importani  factor. 

In  reply  to  questions,  Mr.  Ward  gave  some  details  as  to  the  precautions 
taki-n  in  his  exiieriments  to  ensure  accuracy  of  result,  and  the  meeting  con- 
cluded with  the  passing  of  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him,  similar  compliments 
having  already  been  paid  to  Mes  rs.  Wellington  and  Watkins. 


LONDO.V  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

May  7.— Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  had  been  going  into  the  question  of  the  effect  of  colour 
in  the  glass  of  wliich  lenses  are  made  at  the  present  time.  There  were  some 
rather  yellowish-coloured  glasses  used  in  lenses  now,  and  he  thought  they 
might  have  very  material  influence  on  the  rapidity  of  these  lenses.     As  a 


rough,  but  imperfect,  test,  he  took  five  different  lenses,  and  placed  them  upon 
a  piece  of  printing-out  paper  in  the  shadow  of  a  wall  for  about  twenty  minutes. 
The  lenses  included  a  Goerz,  a  Steinheil  aplanat,  a  new  single  Zeiss  lens,  a 
Concentric,  and  one  of  Swift's,  and  were  all  at  their  full  apertures.  He  pass«d 
round  the  print,  with  the  images  of  varying  intensities,  remarking  tuat  be 
thought  the  subject  worthy  of  further  and  a  more  critical  investigation.  Hl« 
object  was  to  test  the  absorption  of  different  specimens  of  glass,  so  as  to 
obtain  some  sort  of  factor. 

The  Chairman  suggested,  as  an  improvement,  the  removal  of  the  lenses 
from  their  mounts,  with  the  use  of  a  ground-glass  cover  to  counteract  any 
chance  interference  by  clouds,  &c.  He  recollected  an  American  exhibiting  a 
number  of  examples  of  the  effect  of  light  upon  glass  which  was  considerable. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  a  letter,  received  from  the  Gospel  Oak  Photo- 
graphic Society,  asking  for  the  Association's  co-operation  in  their  protest 
agamst  the  so-called  improvements  being  made  by  the  London  County  Council 
on  Hampstead  Heath.  He  thought  the  London  and  Provincial  should  give 
their  .support  in  time  to  prevent  its  rural  appearance  being  spoiled. 

Mr.  Welfobd  agreed,  and  proposed  that  the  Gospel  Oak  Photographic 
Society  be  informed  that  the  London  and  Provincial  accord  their  warmest 
support  in  preserving  the  beauties  of  the  Heath,  and  asking  in  what  manner 
their  help  would  be  appreciated. 

Mr.  Freshwater  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  carried. 

Mr.  Freshwater  gave  a  verbal  description  of  Mr.  Friese  Greene's  new 
apparatus  for  rapid  photographic  printing  for  book  illustration,  by  which 
about  2000  prints  per  hour  can  be  obtained. 

The  Affiliation  Scheme. 

The  Hon.  Secretary,  as  one  of  the  delegates  of  the  Association  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Affiliation  of  Photographic  Societies  with  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  read  a  report  on  the  subject  (see  page        ). 

Mr.  W.  D.  Wblford  thought  that,  as  the  matter  stood  at  present,  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society  left  it  to  the  societies  themselves  to  suggest  means  of 
improving  and  carrying  on  the  scheme,  a  work  which  should  be  done  by 
itself,  and  which  would  then  bring  them  the  support  required.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  the  Royal  Photographic  Socii-ty  would  not  be  at  all  sorry  if  the 
Affiliation  was  upset. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Drage  inquired  whether  the  Secretary  had  attempted  to  find  out 
the  views  at  present  held  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  in  the  matter.  He 
considered  it  would  be  a  pity  for  the  Association,  one  of  the  original  founders 
and  supporters  of  the  scheme,  to  be  the  first  to  wish  to  discontinue  its 
support 

The  Hon.  Secbetary  argued,  however,  that,  if  the  Affiliation  was  likely  to 
be  of  use,  it  should  have  made  more  headway  during  a  trial  of  four  years.  The 
results  of  the  first  two  years  were,  no  doubt,  fairly  good  ;  but  since  then  it  had 
got  weaker  and  weaker,  showing  there  was  no  more  interest  taken  in  the  move- 
ment, and  he  was  convinced  that  it  had  lost  its  utility  and  was  on  its  last  legs. 
'The  support  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  might  have  rendered  Its 
existence  more  productive,  and,  having  stipulated  for  so  much  control  in  the 
management,  it  had  neglected  its  duty  sadly. 

Mr.  Welfobd  said  that  the  fact  that  it  wanted  so  much  control  would  show 
that  the  original  intention  of  the  Society  was  to  support  it  as  much  as  possible, 
but  he  agreed  that  it  had  failed  to  do  so. 

After  further  discussion,  Mr,  Dragk  proposed  that  the  Association  continue 
its  support  for  one  more  year.  This  was  seconded  and  put  to  the  meeting,  an4 
was  carried  by  seven  to  three. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

May  6, — Mr.  Isenthal  in  the  chair. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  statement  in  the  minutes  of  a  previous  meeting, 
that  Mr.  Isenthal's  Khumkorff  coil  was  actuated  by  a  primary  battery,  was  an 
error.  Storage  cells  were  used  for  the  purpose.  The  two  whole -plate 
negatives  made  at  the  X  ray  demonstration  by  Mr.  Isenthal  were  passed 
round. 

The  Secretaby  read  a  note  from  Mr.  Bedding,  expressing  his  regret  that  he 
could  not  give  his  paper  as  arranged,  and  adding  that  he  hoped  to  redeem  his 
promise  on  some  future  occision. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Sinclair  passed  round  some  carbon  prints  by  Artigue's  method. 
The  characteristic  feature  of  the  prints,  which  were  of  great  excellence,  was  a 
tine  rendering  of  the  half-tones,  accompanied  by  considerable  pluck  and 
brilliancy.  Mr.  Sinclair's  method  is  to  sensitise  the  Artigue  tissue  in  a  two 
per  cent,  bichromate  bath  for  two  minutes  ;  when  dry  (the  drying  does  not 
take  long),  the  tissue  is  ready  for  printing.  This  takes  about  the  .same  length 
of  time  as  does  ordinary  carbon  tissue,  but  it  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
process  that  there  is  no  cofltinuing  action.  Mr.  Sinclair  develops  his  prints  by 
placing  them  in  warm  water  at  a  temperature  of  85"  to  90"  Pahr.,  until  the 
image  begins  to  appear  as  a  silhouette.  He  then  places  the  tissue  in  colder 
water,  temperature  of  about  60",  and  resorts  to  the  sawdust-soup  method  of 
development.  The  sawdust  is  of  the  size  of  fine  sand,  and  can  be  used  over 
and  over  again.  Mr.  Sinclair  stated  that  he  now  used  the  same  sawdust  soup 
as  he  had  done  when  he  began  to  work  the  process.  By  means  of  the  sawdust 
and  water  the  print  can  he  locally  developed.  Generally  speaking,  pnnts 
made  by  this  method  yield  more  vigorous  results  than  do  either  ordmary 
carbon  or  platinum. 

A  general  discussion  ensued  upon  the  process,  there  being  a  consensus  of 
opinion  that  the  results  were  verv  fine  indeed,  and  that  the  process  would 
afford  an  opportunity  for  such  as  were  skilful  and  careful  workers  rather  than 
for  such  as  desired  a  more  simple  method. 

Mr.  Nesbitt  passed  round  a  small  album  containing  prints  from  the  ex- 
posures he  had  made  with  an  Eistman  guinea  camera  in  Paris  at  EasterUde. 

The  Club's  special  summer  excursion  was  fixed  for  Saturday,  June  ZJ. 
Further  particulars  vrill  be  announced.  . 

Mr.  Child  Bayley's  paper  on  the  20th  will  be  entitled  Photographic  Societies 
and  Photographic  Art, 
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Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club. — May  5,  Mr.  J.  \V.  Coade  (President) 
in  the  chair. — A  lantern  lecture  on 

India  and  Burma 
was  given  by  Dr.  Cuthbert  Wyman,  of  tlie  Putney  Photographic  Society. 
This  gentleman's  slides  were  of  exceptional  interest,  and  gave  one  a  vivid  con- 
ception of  that  part  of  the  globe  in  regard  to  its  scenery,  architecture,  and 
native  characteristics,  the  frequent  applause  evidencing  the  appreciation  of  a 
good  thing  by  the  audience.  The  subject  for  next  meeting  (May  19)  is 
Siilarged  Paper  Negatives,  and  is  by  Mr.  H.  Stuart,  of  the  North  Middlesex 
Photographic  Society. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.— May  o,  Annual  General  Meeting. — The 
Society's  balance-sheet  and  report  showed  a  very  satisfactory  state  of  affairs. 
The  members  heard  with  regret  that  Mr.  W.  Fenton-Jones  did  not  seek  re- 
election to  the  office  of  Hon.  Secretary,  on  account  of  pressure  of  business. 
However,  no  one  being  willing  to  take  his  place,  he  was  persuaded  to  resume 
the  duties  for  at  least  one  year  longer.  Mr.  H.  Rose_  also  sought  retirement 
from  the  post  of  Hon.  Lanternist,  but  he  consented  to'  act  again  pro  tern.  As 
a  result  of  the  election,  the  new  Council  is  as  follows  -.—President :  Mr. 
Thomas  Bedding,  V.KV.S.  —  Council :  Messrs.  L.  S.  Wilks,  F.  Gosling, 
W.  Rawlines,  F.  Houghton,  A.  Barker,  E.  Puttock,  Dr.  Roland  Smith,  and 
Major  C.  Woolmer  Williams.  —  Hon.  Lanternist :  Mr.  A.  Rose.  —  Hon. 
Trea.H\i/rer  :  Mr.  J.  0.  Grant. — Hon.  Secretary:  Mr.  W.  P.  Fenton-.Iones.— 
Hou.  Assistant  Secretary :  Mr.  A.  D.  Fort. — Hon.  E.ccnrsion  Secretary  and 
Curator:  Mr.  A.  Dean. 

On  May  7,  a  very  successful  lecture  and  demonstration  of  the  X  rays  was 
given  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Ghkbnhill,  at  the  Morley  Hall,  to  a  large  audience.  In 
the  course  of  the  lecture  Mr.  Greenhill  took  a  number  of  radiographs  of  various 
objects,  and  the  plates  were  developed,  lantern  slides  reduced  from  the 
negatives  by  Dr.  Roland  Smith  and  Mr.  Rawlings,  and  shown  on  the  screen  at 
the  close  of  the  lecture. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. — May  4,  Mr.  F.  W.  Edwards  in  the 
chair. — Mr.  W.  Thomas,  Chairman  of  the  Affiliation  Committee,  gave  an 
address  on 

Pictorial  Work  with  the  Hajtd  Camera. 

He  said  that  hand-camera  work  had  been  despised  and  looked  down  upon  by 
certain  persons,  but  he  himself  believed  that  pictorial  records  could  be  ob- 
i;ained  with  the  hand  camera,  and  the  best  test  of  the  sincerity  of  the  belief 
was  the  practising  of  it.  Misconception  exists  as  to  what  are  the  necessary 
fixtures.  The  first  is  a  good  lens,  of  not  too  short  a  focus  (live  inches  or  five  and 
a  half  inches)  on  a  quarter-plate.  The  larger  the  available  working  aperture  the 
better.  He  had  one  which  could  be  used  at  5'6,  if  necessary.  Two  fairly  large 
finders  will  be  found  to  be  important  features  and  have  considerable  bearing 
upon  the  results.  They  should  include  as  much  of  the  view  as  the  lens  does 
on  the  plate  ;  if  they  include  more,  that  portion  should  be  stopped,  but  by 
the  use  of  black  paper  or  black  varnish.  The  shutter  should  have  means  to 
vary  the  speed  ;  the  one  he  used  (Thornton-Pickard)  he  considered  too  fast,  as 
it  could  not  be  set  at  less  than  one-fifteenth  of  a  second  without  setting  it  for 
time  exposures.  The  use  of  plates  or  films  is  a  mere  detail  of  convenience. 
Mr.  Thomas  followed  by  making  some  remarks  on  the  composition  of  pictures, 
illustrated  by  diagrams,  and  explained  some  of  the  rules  underlying  the  com- 
position of  pictures  which  he  brought  with  him.  In  answer  to  questions,  it 
transpired  that  the  lenses  used  by  the  lecturer  were  Wray's  and  Taylor, 
Taylor,  &  Hobson's,  and  his  favourite  plates  were  Lumiure's  Series  A.  In  reply- 
ing to  the  vote  of  thanks,  he  said  the  three  important  points  he  should  like  to 
leave  behind  were :  (1)  that  it  was  advisable  to  strive  for  perfection  in  tech- 
nique, and  then  to  use  it  wisely ;  (2)  mere  material  for  subject  is  of  minor 
"importance,  success  in  the  treatment  of  it  is  the  measure  of  success ;  and 
(3)  in  every  pictorial  eti'ect  very  little  detail  is  necessary.  Mr.  G.  H.  Cricks 
showed  and  explained,  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  W.  H.  Whittingham  &  Co. ,  a 
large  number  of  hand  cameras.  The  arrangements  for  the  three  days'  outing  to 
the  New  Forest,  at  Whitsuntide,  were  discussed. 

Carlisle  and  County  Amateur  Photographic  Society.— The  Eleventh  Annual 
General  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Viaduct  Hotel,  Carlisle,  on 
Wednesday,  May  6.  Mr.  William  Wright  was  voted  to  the  chair,  and  there 
was  a  fair  attendance.  The  Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr.  John  Robson,  presented  the 
financial  statement  for  t^ie  year,  which  showed  that  over  15/.  stood  to  the 
credit  of  the  Society.  Tlie  meetings  of  the  winter  session  have  been  fairly 
well  attended,  and  included  lantern  exhibitions  of  the  following : — Set  of 
slides  by  Mr.  Paul  Lange,  prize  slides,  also  an  exhibition  of  members'  slides 
at  last  ordinary  meeting.  A  long  and  animated  discussion  ensued  with 
reference  to  an  extension  of  the  Society's  usefulness  to  the  younger  members, 
whereupon  it  was  resolved — "  That  a  room  should  be  obtained  for  five  winter 
months ;  that  the  Society  should  meet  once  a  fortnight ;  that  demonstrations 
of  processes  be  given  ;  and  that  there  be  papers  and  discussion  upon  photo- 
graphic matters,  in  addition  to  the  annual  lantern  meetings."  It  was  decided 
that  print  and  lantern-slide  competitions  be  held  amongst  the  members.  The 
following  gentlemen  were  electud  office-bearers  for  1896-7  :— President :  The 
Mayor  of  Carlisle. — Vice-Presidents  :  Messrs.  R.  Maclaren,  M.P.,  and  Warwick 
Hele. — Committee:  Messrs.  J.  Beaty,  J.  Forsyth,  R.  M.  Hill.  W.  Milburn, 
and  W.  Wright ^flon..  Secretary:  Mr.  J.  S.  Atkinson.. —  Hon.  Assistant 
Secretary :  Mr.  Samuel  W.  B.  Jack,  7,  Petteril  Bridge-terrace. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. -^May  6. — The  Edinburgh  Photographic 
Society  had  under  discussion 

The  Hand  Camera. 
The  subject  was  introduced  by  Mr.  C.  Fraser,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Olipbant,  M.A., 
presided.  Some  fourteen  kinds  of  hand  cameras  were  shown  by  different 
members,  the  pocket  Kodak  being  the  smallest,  and  a  half-plate  camera  the 
largest.  Most  of  the  members  seemed  to  prefer  plates  for  snap-shot  work,  but 
some  of  the  best  workers  advocated  the  use  of  films,  Mr.  F.  P.  Moffat  and  Mr. 
James  Patrick  (Vice-Presidents)  both  speaking  favourably  of  the  latter.  In 
speaking  about  films,  Mr.  Patrick  strongly  deprecated  the  habit  which  some 
workers  have  of  developing  a  large  number  at  once.  One  at  a  time,  he  said, 
■was  all  that  could  be  undertaken  if  perfect  results  were  hoped  for.     He  men- 


tioned the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  was  in  the  habit  of  putting  a  number  of 
films  into  a  large  dish  of  developer,  and  giving  the  whole  an  occasional  stir 
with  a  stick.  This  worker  might  get  one  or  two  passable  negatives  out  of  the 
lot. 

April  13. — A  joint  meeting  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts  with  the 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  former  Society,  in 
George-street,  when  Mr.  F.  E.  IvEs  delivered  his  lecture  on  the 

Photochromosoope. 
There   was    a    large    audience,  and  the  chair  was  occupied    by    Professor 
Armstrong,  President  of  the  Society  of  Arts.     Mr.  Ives  was  heartily  thanked 
at  the  close  of  the  lecture. 

Photographic  Society  of  Ireland. — May  8,  Professor  J.  A.  Scott  (Pre- 
sident) in  the  chair. — Subjects, 

Odus  and  Ends, 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Ganb  ; 

The  Zeiss  and  Tatlor  Lenses, 
by  Professor  Scott.  Odds  and  Ends  consisted  in  the  demonstration  of  lantern 
slides,  with  description  of  various  subjects  taken  during  the  season  by  Mr.  J. 
H.  Gaue,  and  whicn  comprised  chietly  sea  pictures  and  yachting  studies,  some 
of  which  were  certainly  of  the  highest  order.  Mr.  Gane's  works  showed  careful 
treatment,  and  were  marked  with  a  good  deal  of  observation  of  subjects  which 
lent  themselves  to  pictorial  effect.  His  efforts  were  received  by  the  audience 
with  merited  applause.  Professor  Scott  described  very  lucidly,  and  in  an 
interesting  way,  a  difficult  subject  for  the  popular  taste.  The  Professor  ex- 
plained and  showed  by  diagrams  and  various  photographs  the  results  produced 
by  astigmatic  lenses,  and  compared  them  with  those  done  by  the  Goerz,  the 
Zeiss,  and  the  Cooke  lenses,  of  which  he  gave  lengthened  descriptions  of  their 
structure,  and  showed  the  degree  of  freedom  from  astigmatic  defects.  He 
thought  the  Cooke  lens,  while  producing  results  equal  to  the  foreigii  makers, 
had  the  advantage  of  being  very  much  less  costly.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
evening,  a  test  was  made  with  the  oxyhydrogen  light  against  the  oxyl-ether  jet ; 
the  former  proved  the  brighter  of  the  two,  while  the  latter  was  a  quieter  light, 
colder  in  colour  and  less  hurtful  to  the  eyes. 


Patent  fteto^, 

» — 

Thb  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  April  29  and 

May  6,  1896  :— 

Fra.mes. — No.  8804.     "Improvements  in  and  relating  to  Frames  for  Holding 

and  Displaying  Photographs  and  the  like."    R.  B.  Miller. 
Colour  PHOTOcRArHY.-No.  8865.     "Improvements  in  Colour  Photographs 

and  Apparatuse  for  use  therein. "     B.  J.  Edwards. 
ViEW-FiNDKR. — No.  9139.     "  An  Improved  Photographic  View-flnder. "    S.J. 

Levi  and  A.  J.  Jones. 
Hand  Cameras. — No.  9809.     "Improvements  in  Hand  Cameras."    S.  Her- 

blewhite. 


CorrejEiponliente. 


tS"  Correspmxients  siioiiW  nmer  rcrite  on  both  sid«s  of  the  ■paper.  _  No  notice  t»  taken 
of  cmnmunicationi  unless  tHe  naiiiei  and  address«a  of  the  viritert  are  qiven, 

llEPBODUCTION  OF  DIFFRACTION  GRATINGS. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,- From  the  report  of  the  Camera  Club  Conference,  I  see 
that  the  discussion  of  the  difficulty  tliat  I  had  met  with  in  removing  the 
turpentine  after  development  of  a  bitumen  grating  has  obscured  the  fact 
that  I  have  done  many  saccessful  copies  (one  was  handed  round)  by 
this  process,  with  one  not  only  much  more  brilliant  than  the  original, 
but  brighter  than  copies  by  any  other  process.  The  difficulty  referred  to 
is  serious  only  when  the  development  is  pushed.  Otherwise  the  turpentine 
can  be  removed  without  trouble,  either  by  washing  with  water  or  by  cen- 
trifugal foic3. — I  am,  yours,  (to.,  Bayleigh. 

10,  Douming-street,  Whitehall,  S.W.,  May  6,  1896. 


FINDEKS. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — I  read  with  some  surprise,  in  your  issue  of  April  17,  that 
a  patent  has  been  taken  out  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Fraas  for  view-finders  consisting 
o£  a  variety  of  combinations  of  prisms  and  lenses,  or  of  plane  and  curved 
surfaces  in  prisms.  I  do  not  see  how  a  combination  of  an  ordinary  lens 
and  a  prism  would  have  any  advantage  over  a  lens  with  an  inclined  mirror, 
and  it  would  be  much  more  expensive  ;  but  the  combination  of  curved 
and  plane  surfaces  in  a  prism  has  been  used  for  finders  in  our  hand 
cameras  for  some  time,  our  first  finders  of  that  sort  having  been  made 
something  like  two  years  ago.  We  have  now  on  hand,  in  various  stages 
of  manufacture,  more  than  a  thousand  finders,  consisting  of  prisms  with 
one  face  formed  into  a  convex  lens ;  and,  although  we  no  longer  use  them 
in  onr  hand  cameras,  for  the  reason  that  the  variation  of  ttie  image  in 
the  finder  with  the  position  of  the  head  makes  it  difficult  to  arrange  the 
picture  accurately  with  them,  we  certainly  do  not  propose  to  abandon  our 
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prior  rights  in  connexion  with  them.  Besides  the  prisma  with  convex 
surface,  we  have  experimented  with  a  prism  with  concave  surface,  which 
also  mtikea  a  brilliant  finder,  with  some  curious  properties. — I  am,  yours, 
&c.,  T.  M.  Clark,  Treasurer. 

The  Technical  Company,  22,  Congress-street,  Boston,  April  28, 1896. 


ASSISTANTS  AND  THEIB  GBIEVANCES. 
To  the  Editobs. 

Oektlemen, — With  reference  to  previous  correspondence  concerning 
assistants  and  their  grievances,  it  seems  that  operators  and  assistants, 
d'c,  have  grown  stronger  on  the  subject  of  a  union  ;  innumerable  schemes 
have  been  put  forth  with  a  view  to  improving  their  lot,  but  little  reform 
has  been  effected.  The  reason  for  these  repeated  failures  is  not  far  to 
seek.  Many  assistants  liave  failed  to  grasp  the  important  fact  that 
a  union  is  necessary,  and,  until  they  do,  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  away 
with  existing  grievances. 

Of  the  many  letters  which  I  have  read  in  the  Joubnal,  not  one  has  a 
word  to  say  concerning  the  treatment  meted  out  to  the  reception-room 
young  ladies,  employed  by  a  firm  of  cheap  photographers  (this  firm  is,  I 
should  say,  indicated  by  a  retoucher  of  thirty  years'  standing),  who  suffer 
under  the  same  grievances  as  the  operators  and  retouchers  ;  receive  12^. 
per  week,  for  which  they  work  from  9  till  8,  with  hardly  any  time  for 
meals.  They  also  work  on  all  bank  holidays,  and  are  bullied  should  they 
not  "  table  sitters  "  well.  Should  the  takings,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  be 
short,  they  are  required  to  make  up  the  same  out  of  their  hard-earned 
wages. 

At  one  studio  where  I  was  retouching,  a  parcel  was  delivered,  ad- 
dressed to  the  head  of  the  firm,  with  1/.  to  pay.  The  money  was  paid, 
and,  when  the  head  arrived  and  opened  the  parcel,  it  was  found  to  con- 
tain a  brick.  The  operator,  a  "  mere  lad,"  was  bullied  and  told  he  would 
have  to  refund  the  sovereign,  which  he  did.  This  operator  was  receiving 
25s.  per  week.  The  majority  of  assistants  employed  by  this  firm  are 
mere  puppets  in  the  hands  of  the  head  of  the  firm.  In  other  firms, 
assistants  work  in  the  most  friendly  and  cordial  relations.  Why  not  in 
this  firm  ?  It  is  also  a  well-known  fact  that  they  work  their  hands  till 
illness  overtake  them,  and  are  compelled  to  lay  up,  when  they  are 
stopped  for  sama 

With  regard  to  the  Union,  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  rather  uphill  work  to 
get  together  '201.  the  sum  suggested  by  Mr.  Kandall  to  start  a  Union  with, 
unless  some  kind  friend  comes  forward  with  that  amount.  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt  that  once  a  Union  is  started  it  would  be  a  great  success  ; 
but,  failing  this,  I  hasten  to  join  in  the  excellent  suggestion  made  by  Mr. 
Randall,  that  assistants  should  join  the  Shop  Assistants'  Union,  when 
they  could,  by  every  legitimate  means,  endeavour  to  secure  that  justice 
which  hitherto  has  been  denied  them. 

I  would  commend  to  all  workers,  specially  those  employed  by  this 
sweating  firm,  of  which  so  much  has  been  heard  of  late,  to  the  above 
Union,  whose  objects  seem  to  cover  all  their  grievances.  The  subscrip- 
tion is  small,  and  it  now  remains  for  all  workeis  to  join  in  large 
numbers. 

I  am  sure  the  best  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Randall,  who  has  so 
eloquently  pleaded  their  cause  in  the  correspondence  columns  of  the 
JonKNAL,  and  who  is  now  devoting  himself  to  the  redressmg  of  their 
grievances,  and  to  this  end  he  should  secure  the  co-operation  of  all 
workers  in  this  profesfion. 

One  word  in  conclution.  All  employes  of  the  cheap  firm  must  have 
hailed  with  intense  satisfaction  the  letters  which  jou  have  so  kindly 
pubhshed  from  time,  and  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  and  cordially  for 
the  assistance  you  have  always  given  to  operators  and  assistants  generally 
to  make  known  their  grievances  —I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  W. 

London,  May  9,  1896. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Since  my  letter  which  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Journal,  I  have  received  a  communication  from  the  friends  of 
''  L.  C,"  putting  me  in  possession  of  the  facts  of  the  case  and  the 
identity  of  her  employer.  Aftfr  considering  these  particulais,  I  am 
surprised  at  the  mildness  and  the  moderation  of  language  with  which 
Julia  Dawson  stated  the  case  of  "  L.  C."  in  the  Clarion. 

I  believe  it  would  not  be  possible  to  find  in  our  industrial  system 
another  instance  of  such  abuse  of  power,  of  absolutely  unnecessary 
interference  with  emplojes  by  meddlesome  regulations,  of  grinding  down 
of  wages,  forcing  the  recipients  to  the  verge  of,  crime,  of  unhealthy  and 
unsanitary  conditions,  of  total  want  of  consideration,  of  delight  in  in- 
flicting pain  upon  employes  out  of  mere  wantonness,  of  a  spirit  of  vin- 
dictiveness  and  of  a  spitefulness  which  passes  belief.  Harsh  treatment 
and  sharp  practices  might  be  expected  from  an  employer  engaged  in 
running  a  business  which  depends  on  cutting  prices,  and  who  makes  his 
profits  out  of  the  ruin  and  bankruptcy  of  bis  fellow-employers  ;  but,  in 
this  case,  even  this  extenuating  circumstance  is  wanting. 

"L.  C."  is  employed  by  a  leading  lady  photographer,  who  charges  for 
her  work  a  sum  nearer  three  guineas  than  five  shillings  a  dozen.  Her 
patrons  come  from  amongst  the  wealthiest  and  the  highest  in  the  land, 
her  praises  are  sung  by  many  fashionable  journals,  and  her  work  is 


reproduced  week  by  week  in  the  pages  of  the  leading  illustrated  papers. 
This  lady,  when  not  otherwise  engaged,  occupies  her  time  in  interviewing 
journalists,  airing  her  views  on  the  emancipation  of  women,  and  in- 
forming all  and  sundry  about  the  two  and  three  guineas  per  week  she  is 
paying  in  wages  to  the  women  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  b«  in  her 
employ.  This,  however,  is  only  her  fun ;  these  fabulous  wages  are 
purely  mythical ;  the  plain  matter  of  fact  is  she  pays  none  more  than  ai 
pound,  and  out  of  very  many  spotters  the  average  pay  is  a  paltry  12«. 
per  week. 

Can  any  one  come  forward  and  assert  that  12«.  per  week  is  a  living 
wage  ?  Every  one  knows  perfectly  well  it  is  not  a  living,  bnt  a  stanra- 
tion,  wage.  A  good  spotter  is  worth  at  the  least  15s.  per  we«k,  and  only 
last  week  an  advertisement  appeared  in  this  Journal  offering  l&i.  per 
week  for  a  spotter,  tmd  that  to  commence  !  It  would  be  idle  to  urge  that 
these  girls  are  incompetent,  and  not  worth  more  than  they  receive, 
because  I  know  for  a  fact  that  they  would  not  be  in  the  place  a  single 
day  if  they  were  not  up  to  their  work. 

Three  shillings  per  week  added  to  the  wages  of  these  girls  would  mean 
an  enormous  difference  to  them,  yet,  for  a  miserable  Zl.  15s.  out  of  a. 
weekly  profit  of  100(.,  this  model  employer,  who  is  supposed  to  be  doing. 
so  much  for  her  sex,  does  not  hesitate  to  inflict  a  starvation  wage,  ud 
the  consequent  intolerable  suffering  upon  her  less  fortunate  sisters  who 
are  within lier  power.  She  also  adds  insult  to  injury  by  loudly  proclaim- 
ing to  the  world  what  large  salaries  she  pays  to  her  employes,  creating 
the  impression  that  a  spotter  in  her  establishment  receives  a  larger  salary, 
than  an  operator  in  the  studios  of  the  common  or  garden  photographer. 

Insult  and  cruelty  are  much  harder  to  bear  than  low  wages,  and  in- 
the  case  of  "  L.  C,"  as  in  nearly  all  cases  of  dissatisfaction,  the  former 
and  not  the  latter  is  the  primary  source  of  complaint.  The  rule  against, 
talking,  which  is  here  enforced,  is  as  stupid  as  it  is  overdone.  Surely  it. 
would  not  be  very  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  incessant  chattering 
and  absolute  silence.  Other  employers  can  do  it,  and  why  not  the 
employer  of  "  L.  C?" 

This  "  system  of  slavery,"  to  quote  the  fearless  Julia  Dawson,  cannot 
possibly  last  if  a  business  is  to  prosper.  The  employer  who  is  the  enemy 
of  his  workpeople  will  find,  sooner  or  later,  that  it  is  a  policy  that  fails,, 
even  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  and  carries  with  it  the  elements  o( 
its  own  destruction.  Unfortunately,  the  actions  of  an  individual  reflect 
upon  the  whole  profession,  and  I  trust  photographers,  for  the  credit  of 
their  craft,  will  come  forward  and  give  an  emphatic  declaration  that 
these  actions  do  not  receive  their  approval. — I  am,  yours,  &o,, 

18,  Canbury  Park-road,  Kingston-on-Thames.  John  A.  Bakdall. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — My  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  letter  by  John  A. 
BandaU,  which  appeared  in  your  last  issue,  advocating  the  formation  of 
a  Union  of  Photographic  Assistants  or  the  alternative  of  joining  the  Shop 
Assistants'  Union. 

My  personal  opinion  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  "  fewer  unions  and  more 
union,"  and,  seeing  that,  as  Mr.  Randall  says,  the  objects  of  a  Photo- 
graphic Assistants'  Union  would  be  precisely  the  same  as  ours,  I  cer- 
tainly would  advise  the  photographic  assistants  to  join  the  National 
Union  of  Shop  Assistants,  Waiehousemen,  and  Clerks,  and  strengthen 
an  organization  that  has  now  got  over  the  inevitable  initial  diflicultiea 
in  connexion  with  the  formation  of  every  union. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  assist  in  pacing  the  expenses  in  con- 
nexion with  the  formation  of  branches,  and  will  be  glad  to  communicate 
with  any  assistant  uesirous  ot  seeing  a  branch  started  where  there  ia 
a  reasonable  chance  ot  success.  I  will  be  glad  to  forward  a  copy  of 
our  rules  on  application,  and  give  any  other  inlormation  I  can. — I  am, 
youre,  Ac,  Jas.  Macpherson,  General  Secretary. 

National  Uiiion  of  Shop  Asaistant^,  Warehousemen,  and  Clerks, 
Head  Office,  55  atid  56,  Chancetylane,  London,  W.C. 


THE  BRADFORD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETi'. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  grieves  me  to  see  that  you  have  allowed  your  columns 
to  become  the  medium  of  a  slur  being  cast  upon  certain  members  of  the 
above  Society,  who  have  done  their  level  btst  to  further  its  interests. 
Nobody  but  those  closely  connected  with  the  same  know  to  what  a  great 
extent  jealousy,  back-biting,  and  other  evils  have  been  carried  on ;  the 
proceedings  have  been  a  disgiace  to  the  Club. 

A  certain  clique,  by  some  means  or  other,  got  into  office  last  year,  and 
attempted  to  use  the  Society  as  a  means  of  pushing  their  goods,  and 
this  year  a  change  was  planned  by  the  so-called  "  opposition  party " 
(who  are  real  amateurs).  The  consequence  was,  the  trade  was  thrown 
out,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  clique  to  which  your  last  week's  corre- 
spondent belongs.  The  same  person  reported  in  the  local  press  only 
those  reports  that  suited  him,  and,  when  one  of  the  officials  "  with  whom 
the  Secretary  cannot  work  in  harmony  "  won  a  prize,  it  was,  of  course, 
not  recorded  ;  but  when  another  promment  member  wrote  one,  and  sent 
it  to  a  contemporary,  he  was  called  all  the  names  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Prayer-book.  Another  member  neatly  lost  his  position  through  an  inter- 
fering official  telling  his  employer  that  he  called  him  (his  employer,  "  the 
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boss,"  and  numerous  other  mis-Btatements.  In  short,  he  (the  employ^) 
■will  never  again  be  trusted.  Another  official  (a  professional)  once  treated 
an  amateur  demonstrator,  who  was  giving  his  fellow-workerg  an  insight 
into  the  mysteries  of  carbon,  in  a  most  unpleasant  manner  by  "  corner- 
ing "  and  other  ungentlemanly  exclamations. 

I  write  this  in  the  hope  that,  out  of  common  fairness,  you  will  give  the 
"  other  side  "  a  hearing,  and  not  let  your  readers  go  away  with  the  idea 
your  last  issue  would  give. — I  am,  yours,  <fec., 

A  Disgusted  Committeeman. 


THE  LILLE  (FKANCE)  EXHIBITION. 
^  To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Kindly  permit  me  to  call  the  attention  of  British  ex- 
hibitors to  the  above,  for  which  I  oftn  now  supply  entry  forms  and  all  infor- 
mation. Only  works  of  artistic  merit  will  'be  accepted,  and  they  have  to 
pass  a  Selection  Committee,  composed  of  five  artist  painters  and  two 
photographers.  There  are  no  awards,  but  each  accepted  exhibitor  will 
receive  a  commemorative  plaque  or  medal,  engraved  by  .VI.  Edgar 
Bonbry,  Director  of  the  School  of  Arts,  Lille.  Entry  forms,  duly  filled 
up  and  signed,  must  reach  me  on  or  before  June  1,  and  the  frames  on  or 
before  June  10.  The  frames  can  be  sent  to  my  office,  from  whence  they 
will  be  dispatched  in  a  joint  case  or  cases,  and  the  carriage  to  Lille  and 
back  will  be  equitably  proportioned.  I  do  not,  however,  accept  any  re- 
sponsibility beyond  making  the  necessary  arrangements  and  endeavour- 
ing to  get  them  carried  out.  Exhibitors  at  Harlem  and  Paris  can  have 
their  work  sent  on  to  Lille. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,      Walter  D.  Welfobd. 

"Photographic  Review"  Office,  15,  Farringdon-avenue, London.  E.C. 


^n^hjtvfi  to  CortejE{|)cinlrent]S* 

*»*  All  mMtters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  mitst  be  addressed  to  "The  Editors,  The  Bmtish  Journal  op 
Photooraphy,"  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensicres  delay. 

*,*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com- 
munications through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  ans^oered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

"*,*  Commvmications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Juessis.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-street, 
Covent  Garden,  London, 

PHOTOGR.vrHS  Kegistered  : — 
E.  S.  IBaker,  82,  Bristol-sti-eet,  'Birmmgimm.—Plwiograph  of  Asitm  Villa  TooHmII 

Clith,  League  Champions,  lfc95-6. 
Alfred  Ernest  Harris,  44,  Partridsre-rold,  Roath,  Cardiff.— Photojidjili  of  a  Mosaic  of 
Photographsy^iz.,  Waterfalls,  Hotel,  and  a  Portrait. 


Thanks ;  closer  inspection  will  show  you  that 


"Cloudy;"  Albert;  W.  R.  F.  ;  Alfred  Frekk;  W.  H.  Hill,  and  others. 
Received.    In  our  next. 

Metric  Formul.k. — J.  Liddy. 
it  was  a  misprint. 

Colour  of  Negative  and  its  Effect  in  Printing. — Formula.  The  subject 
referred  to  was  probably  a  discussion  at  the  Pliotographic  Club.  If  so, 
it  will  be  found  on  page  236  of  the  current  volume. 

■  J.  E.  G.  (Venice) — A  somewhat  difficult  question  to  answer,  but  we  have  had 
the  most  favourable  experience  of  Adams's  and  Newman  &  Guardia's 
changing  backs.     Shall  be  glad  to  assist  you  further  if  we  can. 

Photograph  OP  Edison. — Charles  WrLcox  writes :  "Is  it  possible  to  get  a 
photograph  in  London  of  Mr.  Edison,  the  inventor  l  Silver  print  pre- 
ferred."— Inquire  of  Mr.  Spooner,  Strand ;  Messrs.  Marion,  Soho- 
square  ;  Messrs.  Mansell,  Oxford-street,  W. 

Stains  on  Cloth. — A.  E.  Lane.  Unless  we  knew  the  composition  of  the  dye, 
which  you  have  not  stated,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  what  will 
remove  the  stains.  Probably,  however,  whatever  would  remove  the 
stains  would  also  alter  the  colour  of  the  cloth  where  the  stains  were. 

COAKSKNESs  OF  GRAIN  IN  NEGATIVES.— T.  Hendy.  The  coarseness  of  the 
grain  is  due  to  the  emulsion,  and  not  to  the  method  of  development. 
Some  very  rapid  plates,  such  as  those  you  have  evidently  been  using, 
have  a  very  coarse  grain.  As  a  rule,  the  slower  plates  are  the  finer  is 
the  grain. 

Sl-OTTING  Colour.— W.  R.  H.  asks:  "Can  you  advise  me  where  to  get  a 
spotting  colour  for  enamelled  pictures,  as  the  ordinary  spotting  colour 
comes  off  during  enamelling  ?  —Colours  for  the  purpose  are  supplied 
by  most  photographic  dealers.  If  yours  does  not  supply  them,  you  can 
get  them  from  Mr.  Rudowsky,  Guildhall-chambers,  E.  C. 

Eight  to  PHOTOcEArH.— C.  W.  E.  says  :  "  There  is  to  be  a  flower  show  and 
,Me  in  our  neighbourhood  at  Whitsuntide,  to  be  held  in  a  private  park. 
The  admission  will  be  Is.  I  applied  to  the  Secretary  for  permission  to 
photograph  in  the  grounds  on  the  day,  and  especially  a  ceremony  that 
is  to  take  place.  He  said  the  Committee  had,  for  a  consideration  to  the 
charity,  sold  the  right  to  another  photographer.  Can  you  tell  me  if  I 
pay  my  shilling,  and  another  for  my  assistant,  for  admission,  they  can 
legally  prevent  me  from  taking  such  negatives  as  I  choose?" — Yes, 
■  certainly,  as  the  grounds  are  private  property. 


Enamelunc  Silver  Prints.— T.  Mathias.  The  cause  of  the  collodion  be- 
coming ropy,  and  flowing  with  difficulty,  after  a  few  plates  have  been 
coated,  is  the  evaporation  of  the  solvents.  The  collodion  should  be 
thinned  with  ether  and  alcohol — say,  five  parts  of  the  former  to  one 
of  the   latter,  as  the  ether  evaporates  more  quickly  than  the  spirit. 

Enlarging. — Enlarger,  1.  Cover  the  window  with  one  or  more  thicknesses 
of  ground  glass,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  sunlight.  2.  Yes, 
certainly,  if  the  optical  arrangements  are  good,  as  they  are  in  the  various 
apparatus  supplied  specially  for  the  work.  3.  You  had  better  use  the 
formula  recommended  by  the  makers  of  the  paper  you  employ.  What 
would  be  the  best  developer  for  one  brand  of  bromide  paper  is  not 
necessarily  the  best  for  any  other. 

Studio  and  Building  Laws.— Stoited.  See  reply  to  "S.  W.  B."  If  the 
Town  Council  have  served  you  with  notice  to  pull  down  the  studio,  we 
can  only  assume  it  is  within  its  light  in  doing  so.  Of  course,  you  can 
light  the  matter  out  in  a  court  of  law ;  but  that  will  cause  delay,  and 
involve  some  expense  if  you  gain,  and  very  much  more  if  you  lose. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  modify  the  structure  so  as  to  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  the  authorities,  which  do  not  seem  very  much,  after  all, 
and  thus  save  time  (and  the  season  is  advancing)  and  cost  ? 

Studio. — S.  W.  B.  The  design  for  studio  shown  in  sketch  B  will  be  the  best 
in  every  respect.  Also  the  dimensions  are  good.  The  other  part  of 
your  letter  is  not  so  easy  to  answer,  because  so  much  depends  upon  the 
by-laws  of  the  district  in  which  you  reside.  We  may  say,  however, 
if  it  were  in  the  metropolis,  the  building  would  not  be  allowed  to  be  put 
up,  of  the  materials  proposed,  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  house. 
Our  suggestion  is  that  you  sulimit  plans  to  the  town  authorities,  and 
get  their  approval,  before  commencing  the  erection. 

Bromide  Prints  for  Platinum.— C.  and  C.  S.  write  :  "We  know  for  a  fact 
that  a  photographer  here  is  regularly  supplying  his  customers  with 
bromide  paper  prints  as  platinotypes,  and  for  which  he  is  charging  fifty 

Eer  cent  extra  over  silver  prints  for  them.  This  I  can  prove,  as  we 
ave  just  engaged  as  a  printer  the  man  who,  for  the  last  two  years,  ha.s 
made  them,  and  he  tells  us  that  platinum  printing  h.is  never  been  done 
in  the  place."— This  is  no  uncommon  thing,  though  it  is  a  fraud  on  the 
customers,  and  can  be  punished  as  such.  Any  one  so  defrauded  can 
institute  proceedings  against  the  photographer,  and,  if  one  does,  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  receive  a  report  of  the  case  for  publication. 

Photo-micrograi'HY, — L.VBORO  asks  : — "Will  you  kindly  inform  me  the  best 
work  on  photo-micrography,  English  or  German '!  I  have  a  whole-plate 
long- extension  camera  and  rapid  symmetrical  lens  (Ross's).  Could  I  use 
these  for  microscopic  work  .'  What  would  be  the  best  microscope  ? 
The  best  work  on  mounting  microscopical  specimens  (pathological)  •" — 
The  most  modern  work  and  best  is  that  by  Andrew  Pringle,  published 
by  Ilitle  &  Co.  The  whole-pI.ate  camera  may  be  utilised ;  but,  if  the 
lens  be  a  whole-plate  one,  it  will  not  be  suitable.  Any  good  micro- 
scope will  answer.  We  know  of  no  work  specially  devoted  to  mounting 
pathological  specimens.  In  Jlr.  Pringle's  work  will  be  found  much  that 
is  useful  on  the  subject. 

Wet-plate  Bath  for  Printing.— Printer  writes  :  "Kindly  inform  me  the 
best  way  to  prepare  an  old  wet-plate  bath  for  sensitising  albumen  paper 
(to  get  rid  of  the  iodine).  Does  boiling  down  till  fusion  takes  place  get 
rid  of  all  foreign  matter?" — Add  to  the  bath  a  solution  of  citric  acid, 
say,  two  drachms  of  a  thirty-grain  solution  to  each  quart  of  bath,  then 
add  liquor  ammoni;e  till  the  hlue  colour  ot  litmus  paper  is  restored. 
Filter  and  acidify  with  nitric  acid.  If  the  solution  be  then  made  up  to  the 
requisite  strength  with  fresh  nitrate  of  silver,  it  may  be  used  direct.  If 
the  bath  be  evaporated  and  the  nitrate  fused,  the  whole  of  the  iodide 
will  not  be  got  rid  of,  but  what  remains  will  do  no  harm.  We  have 
often  strengthened  up  a  collodion  bath,  and  used  it  without  further 
treatment,  and  found  no  trouble. 

COM.MENCING  BUSINESS.  —  STUDIO  says :  "I  must  ask  you  to  pardon  my 
troubling,  but-I  should  be  so  very  much  obliged  if  you  would  give  rae 
your  valuable  advice  on  the  following  question :  I  am  at  present 
employed  by  a  firm,  but  I  find  that  the  long  hours  and  worry  are 
simply  ruining  my  health.  I  have  saved  about  601.,  and  thought  I 
should  open  a  studio  for  myself.  I  am  thoroughly  experienced  in 
every  branch,  including  operating.  Do  you  think  I  have  sufficient  to 
start  with  in  a  humble  way  .'  and  would  you  advise  me  as  to  the  best 
district  ?  " — In  reply  :  We  cannot  advise  our  correspondent  to  start  in 
business  with  such  a  small  capital :  at  least  double  or  treble  would  be 
necessary.  Possibly  the  money  would  be  best  utilised  by  enabling  our 
correspondent  to  take  a  more  suitable  situation  and  purchase  a  small 
share  of  the  business. 

Toning  Difficulty. — Scotia  writes  :  "I  am  a  user  of  Ilford  P.O.P.  (mauve) 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  of  late  have  had  the  same  experience  in 
discolouration  as  your  correspondent,  '  W.  K,  S.'  I  am  a  careful  and 
clean  worker,  and  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it.  The  prints  are  all 
right  when  toned,  and  continue  so  if  put  into  the  hypo  within,  say,  ten 
minutes  after  toniuf,  but,  if  washed  longer,  begin  to  turn  a  nasty,  dirty 
yellow  colour,  which  increases  in  intensity  the  longer  they  are  washed. 
This  colour  appears  on  both  back  and  front  of  the  print.  The  prints 
are  washed  in  running  water,  and  are  not  allowed  to  clog,  and  all  hypo 
is  carefully  kept  out  of  the  way,  I  enclose  print,  which  was  toned  to 
an  ordinary  purple-brown,  and  which  assumed  the  black  tone  in  the 
washing,  I  repeat  that  it  wivs  washed  in  running  water,  and  carefully 
turned  about,  and,  being  in  one  of  the  first  toning  batches,  was  washing 
after  toning  quite  half  an  hour.  If  it  had  been  put  into  the  hypo 
within  ten  minutes  alter  toning,  it  would  have  undoubtedly  been  all 
right,  which  the  prints  in  the  last  batch  were," — The  print  enclosed 
seems  to  be  different  from  that  of  our  previous  correspondent  in  appear- 
ance. It  has  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  exposed  to  a  feeble 
actinic  light  during  the  half  hour  it  was  washing. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

Thbrb  appeal's  at  present  to  be  very  little  hope  of  a  refonn  in 
our  somewhat  unsatisfactory  patent  system.  In  the  Houte  of 
Commons  recently,  in  reply  to  Sir  J.  Leng  (Dundee),  who 
asked  a  question  with  reference  to  the  suggestion  of  Lord 
Justice  Kay  that  a  comptroller  of  patents  should  be  appointed 
to  deal  with  prior  specifications  and  applications  for  patents, 
Mr.  Ritchie  said  :  "  I  am  not  prepared  to  propose  the  altera- 
tion of  the  existing  practice.  The  subject  is  a  thorny  one,  and 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  Parliament  and  of  the  public  on 
and  off  for  many  years.  25,053  patents  were  applied  for  in 
1895,  and  an  enormous  staff  would  be  required  if  the  obliga- 
tion of  deciding  on  the  novelty  of  each  application  was  imposed 
on  the  Patent  Office.  I  must  further  remind  the  hon.  Member 
that  the  most  eminent  authorities  differ  occasionally  as  to 
whether  an  invention  is  new." 

*  *  * 

Mb.  Ritchie,  or  his  advisers,  probably  exaggerated  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  substitution,  for  the  present  hap-hazard  patent 
regulations,  of  a  method  whereby  official  and  indubitable  recog- 
nition of  the  validity  of  granted  patents  was  dispensed,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  United  Scates  and  Germany.  Of  course,  the 
trouble  of  the  department  would  be  vastly  increased,  and  the 


fees  would,  no  doubt,  be  calculated  on  a  much  higher  scale ; 
but  the  gain  to  invention  and  industry  would  clearly  be  very 
great  by  the  change.  But  our  present  patent  laws  bring  iu  a 
large  profit  to  the  department,  and  furnish  the  lawyers  with 
plenty  of  woric,  and  these  reasons,  in  the  official  mind,  are,  we 
suppose,  quite  sufficient  to  justify  the  perpetuation  of  a  defec- 
tive system. 

«  ♦  * 

U.vDEii  the  reform  suggested  by  Lord  Justice  Kay  we  should 
expect  to  witness  a  check  placed  on  dishonesty,  and  a  fillip 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  genuinely  inventive  Ideas.  If  we 
may  argue  upon  the  evidence  with  which  photography  supplies 
us,  under  a  reformed  system,  with  a  staff  of  examining  experts 
at  the  Patent  Office,  perhaps  not  a  fifth  of  the  25,000  applica- 
tions f  jr  patents  annually  made  to  the  English  Office  would,  on 
the  face  of  them,  be  entertained.  Scarcely  a  week  passes  but 
what  provisional  protection  is  granted  for  ideas  which  a  moat 
superficial  acquaintance  with  photographic  history  demon- 
strates to  be,  as  the  phrase  runs,  "  as  old  as  the  hills."  The 
Patent  Office  virtually  takes  inventors'  money  without  giving 
value  in  return,  a  practice  in  which  Mr.  Ritchie  is  not  prepared 
to  propose  any  alteration  ! 

♦  •»  ♦ 

Some  of  our  readers  may,  psrhaps,  be  able  to  furnish  a 
correspondent  with  a  remedy  for  a  skin  trouble,  which  is 
caused  in  the  following  manner :  Whenever  he  touches  the 
hypo  solution  with  his  hand,  small  blisters  appear  upon  his 
fingers  ;  they  break  and  remain  sore  for  several  days,  causing 
great  irritation,  besides  keeping  him  (he  is  a  professional 
photographer)  from  fixing  operations  until  they  are  healed. 
We  are  not  aware  of  having  before  heard  or  read  of  our  old 
friend  "  hypo "  coming  under  suspicion  in  this  disagreeable 

manner. 

•  «  ♦ 

AuB  gelatine  dry  plates  fluorescent  ?  If  they  are,  then  a 
new  and  valuable  light  is  possibly  thrown  on  the  photographic 
phenomena  of  what  we  are  still  justified  in  calling  the  X  rays. 
Mr.  W.  J.  WiUon,  of  the  Paget  Prize  Plate  Company,  has  been 
good  enough  to  hand  us  a  number  of  communications  to  his 
Compiny  from  Mr.  W.  J.  D.  Walker,  of  Boyne  Mill,  Drogheda, 
who  has  found  that  the  Paget  XXXXX  plates  are  markedly 
fluorescent  under  the  X  rays.  Coius  in  a  box  and  the  bones 
of  a  hand  were  distinctly  visible  when  a  plate  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  fluorescent  screen  for  visual  examination.     It  is 
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suggested  that  this  phenomenon  of  the  fluorescence  of  a  dry 
plate  accounts  for  the  photographic  action  of  the  X  rays. 
Probably,  as  Mr.  Walker  suggests,  any  good,  thickly  coated 
plate,  rich  in  silver,  will  fluoresce,  so  that  his  experiment  is 
open  to  the  verification  of  our  readers.  A  dry  plate  would 
form  an  exceedingly  cheap  substitute  for  a  fluorescent  screen. 
An  interesting  letter  on  the  subject,  from  Mr.  Walker,  appears 
in  our  Correspondence  columns. 

»  *  » 

The  management  of  that  popular  place  of  entertainment, 
the  Alhambra,  have  recently  included  in  their  programme  a 
series  of  lantern-slide  views  of  Buluwayo,  and  portraits  of 
Matabele  warriors,  members  of  the  defending  force,  and  promi- 
nent Chartered  Company  officials.  With  remarkable  unani- 
mity the  daily  and  weekly  press  characterise  the  Exhibition 
as  poor  and  unsuited  to  the  taste  of  variety-theatre  audiences. 
Curious  to  ascertain  for  ourselves  whether  the  press  verdict 
was  at  all  warranted  by  the  quality  of  the  slides,  we  recently 
took  occasion  to  inspect  them,  and  for  once  in  a  way  were 
forced  to  agree  with  our  lay  confreres.  We  have  seldom  seen 
publicly  exhibited  such  crude  and  depressing  productions  of 
the  camera.  In  future,  those  who  contemplate  utilising  photo- 
graphs for  entertainment  purposes  would  do  well  to  avail 
themselves  of  qualified  advice  in  their  selection.  Ou  the  other 
hand,  the  projected  photographs  of  animated  scenes  still  appear 
to  give  great  delight  to  the  audiences. 

♦  ■*  * 

A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  outing,  of  a  somewhat  unique  character,  is  to 
be  held  frem  to-day  (Friday)  till  Tuesday  next  The  Photo- 
graphic Field  Club,  which  was  formed  in  1860,  has  arranged 
for  a  visit  to  Ludlow,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  H.  P. 
Robinson  and  Colonel  Gale.  We  wish  the  party  fine  weather 
to  enjoy  the  natural  attractions  of  the  beautiful  Shropshire 
town.  That  an  association,  formed  thirty-six  years  ago  for  the 
prosecution  of  photography  as  an  outdoor  pursuit  should  still 
be  leading  an  active  existence  is  a  phenomenon  which  en- 
courages us  to  hope  that  field  photography  will  always  be 
popular  with  thorough-going  workers.  Ludlow  is  a  long  way 
from  London,  and  we  are  challenged  to  point  to  any  young 
enthusiasts  to  compete  with  the  Field  Club  veterans.  We 
reply :  Was  there  not  a  Convention  excursion  to  Ludlow  last 
year?  and  is  there  not  a  Convention  meeting  at  Leeds  this  1 

*  *  * 

Mr.  John  Carbutt,  the  well-known  plate-maker  of  Wayne- 
junction,  Philadelphia,  sends  us  a  copy  of  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  which  contains  an  account  of  some  interesting 
experiments  with  the  X  rays  undertaken  by  Dr.  Arthur  W. 
Goodspeed,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  This  enthu- 
siastic student  of  science  made  himself  the  subject  of  the 
experiment.  Taking  a  Carbutt  X  ray  plate,  sixteen  by 
twenty  inches  in  size,  he  placed  it  flat  on  a  table,  and  then  lay 
down  upon  it.  The  plate  was  just  large  enough  to  go  between 
his  shoulders.  The  tube  was  placed  over  the  body  at  a 
distance  of  two  feet  from  the  plate.  The  current  was  turned 
on,  and  an  exposure  of  forty-five  minutes  was  made.  Our 
contemporary  gives  a  reproduction  of  the  radiograph  of  the 
upper  portion  of  Dr.  Goodspeed's  skeleton. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  AND  THE  RAILWAY  COMPANIES. 
The  question  of  reduced  railway  fare*  to  photographers  is  one 
that  has  often  engaged  the  attention  of  photographic  societies, 
though,  unfortunately,  with  but  one  result.     The  first  society 


to  take  the  matter  vigorously  in  hand  was,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  the  West  London,  soon  after  its  formation ;  the  last, 
the  Hackney  Society ;  but  all  to  no  effect.  A  petition  to  the 
companies  to  the  same  effect  is  now  being  circulated,  and  we 
heartily  wish  it  every  success,  and  we  can  assure  our  readers 
that,  if  it  is,  we  shall  be  amongst  the  first  to  avail  ourselves  of' 
any  reductions  that  may  be  made. 

There  are  generally  two  sides  to  every  question,  and  there 
are  to  this — the  photographers  and  the  railway  companies — 
and,  as  we  mentioned  a  few  weeks  back,  there  were  probably 
good  reasons  why  the  same  privilege  as  anglers  enjoyed  over 
limited  districts,  at  certain  seasons,  should  not  be  accorded  to 
photographers,  over  unlimited  ones,  at  all  times.  The  various 
railway  companies  have,  at  different  times,  duly  considered  the 
matter,  and  we  are  given  to  understand  that  the  principal  ob- 
jection has  been  that  the  privilege  would  not  be  availed  of  for 
strictly  photographic  purposes  only ;  and  probably  they  have 
some  ground  for  this.  We  have  even  heard  of  persons  joining 
angling  societies  only  for  the  advantage  of  cheaper  railway 
fares,  and  probably  the  companies  are  not  ignorant  of  the  fact, 
therefore  they  are  not  altogether  unreasonable  in  suspecting 
that  a  similar  thing  might  happen  if  members  of  photographic 
societies  were  put  on  the  same,  and  extended,  footing  as 
anglers,  particularly  as  they  know  they  are  daily  being  de- 
frauded by  unscrupulous  travellers.  Of  course,  every  one  knows 
that  no  respectable  member  of  a  photographic  society  would' 
use  his  privilege,  if  granted,  improperly. 

Let  us  look  at  the  matter  from  a  strictly  railway  company's 
point  of  view,  not  as  counsel,  but,  as  it  is  well  to  do  so,  in  the 
case  of  any  more  petitions  being  presented,  so  that  such 
objections  as  may  be  raised  against  them  may  possibly  be  met. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  some  three  hundred 
photographic  societies  in  the  United  Kingdom,  averaging,  say 
fifty  members  each — some  have  less,  and  others  many  more. 
The  subscriptions  vary  from  a  few  shillings  a  year  upward, 
some  being  as  low  as  half-a-crown.  This  means  that  15,000 
people  ask  for  the  privilege  of  travelling  at  reduced  fares  if 
accompanied  by  photographic  apparatus.  Now,  a  hand  camera 
can  be  had  so  portable  as  to  go  into  the  pocket,  or  some  for  so  • 
low  a  price  as  a  few  shillings  ;  hence  any  member  of  a  "  Little 
Pedlington"  Society  in  existence,  or  to  be  formed,  for  the 
annual  subscription  of  half-a-crown,  and  the  outlay  of  a  few 
shillings  for  a  hand  camera,  would  have  the  right  to  travel 
where  he  listeth  at  a  reduced  fare. 

It  was  remarked  to  us  some  time  ago  by  a  railway  director, 
when  this  subject  was  then  to  the  fore,  that,  if  the  privilege 
was  given  to  photographers,  why  not  to  footballers,  cricketers, 
golfers,  or  other  outdoor  pleasure-seekers,  as  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  privilege  should  be  granted  is  that  the  photo- 
grapher only  travels  for  pleasure  and  not  for  profit?  Thia 
argument  is  somewhat  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  correspondent 
who  wrote  a  year  or  two  back  that  amateurs  should  be  supplied 
with  their  materials  on  better  terms  than  professionals  because 
they  made  no  profit  by  their  use.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  major  portion  of  railway  travelling  is  not  for 
strictly  business  purposes,  and  railway  directors  are  fully 
aware  of  that. 

Railway  managers  are  business  people,  and  business  and 
sentiment  do  not  go  always  hand  in  hand.  It  is  the  former 
that  they  consider  first  in  the  interest,  of  the  shareholders' 
dividends.  What  should  be  done  to  secure  the  desired  reduc- 
tion of  fares  to  photographers  is  to  convince  the  managers 
either   that  the   present   rate   compels   them  to   reach   their 
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'destinations  by  other  conveyances,  to  their  loss,  or  that,  by 
reducing  the  fares,  they  would  carry  larger  numbers  of 
passengers,  and  in  such  an  increased  proportion  as  to  com- 
pensate, or  more,  for  the  reduction  in  the  fares ;  also,  at  the 
same  time,  show  some  guarantee  that  the  privilege,  if  given, 
would  not  be  abused  by  its  being  used  for  other  than  strictly 
photographic  purposes.  When  this  can  be  done  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  companies,  we  feel  sure  that  what  we  all  desire 
will  be  accorded  without  any  largely  signed  petitions,  humble 
or  otherwise. 

♦ 

Anotber  Amuaingr  Query. — It  will  be  remembered  that  a 
few  weeks  back  we  quoted  from  one  of  the  evening  papers  an 
amusing  query  about  photography,  and  the  not  less  amusing  reply  it 
•evoked.  Here  is  another  photographic  query  that  has  since  appeared 
in  the  same  paper : — 

"  (31,067)  Pinhole  Photography.  —  I  shall  be  oblif;ed  for  re- 
cipes for  sensitising,  developing,  and  fixing. — Au  Natural." 


Value  of  Pictures. — We  have  frequently  referred  to  the  high 
prices  paintings  by  the  old  masters,  at  times  make,  and  the 
abnormally  low  ones  they  are  sometimes  disposed  of  at  auction  in 
this  country.  At  a  sale  in  Paris,  one  day  last  week,  a  painting, 
Diane  au  Bain,  by  Watteau,  was  knocked  down  for  107,000  fr., 
equal  to  about  £4280  English.  The  purchaser  is  said  to  be  the 
Comtesse  de  Miranda  —  better  known  by  her  professional  name, 
Mdme.  Christine  Nilsson.  Clearly  England  is  not  the  only  country 
in  which  good  pictures  realise  high  prices. 


Aoetylene  In  Use. — It  is  stated  that  acetylene  is  being  tried 
in  some  of  the  tram  cars  in  Paris,  and  with  promising  success.  The 
generator,  containing  the  calcium  carbide  and  water,  weighs  under 
thirty  pounds,  and  is  placed  beneath  the  steps  of  the  vehicle,  and  it 
contains  sufficient  material  for  generating  thirty-five  feet  of  gas. 
As  the  lighting  power  of  acetylene  gas  is  something  like  fifteen 
times  that  of  coal  gas,  the  cost  is  stated  to  be  less  than  that  of 
illuminating  the  cars  by  petroleum.  Doubtless,  after  this,  we  shall 
have  a  practical  and  safe  application  of  acetylene  for  lantern  pur- 
poses next  season. 

A  Proposed  New  Society.— ^joroioos  of  the  article  in  a 
recent  number,  on  Photographic  Societies  and  their  Future  Prospects, 
a  correspondent  sends  us  a  cutting  from  a  suburban  paper — an 
editorial  paragraph.     It  is  as  follows : — 

"We  are  glad  to  note  that  a  movement  is  on  foot  for  the 
establishment  of  a  photographic  society  in  Chiswick.  There  should 
be  plenty  of  room  for  such  an  institution.  To  put  it  mildly,  there 
are  not  too  many  societies  in  the  district  for  the  promotion  of 
friendly  intercourse,  and  an  addition  to  their  number  is  a  healthv 
sign.  The  multiplication  of  institutions  of  this  kind  will  do  much 
to  break  down  the  spirit  of  cliquism  which  is  characteristic  of 
suburban  districts." 

But  for  the  last  sentence,  we  should  have  surmised  that  the  writer 
was  unaware  of  the  existence  of  the  West  London  Photographic 
Society,  or  that  it  held  its  meetings  in  Chiswick.  We  have,  how- 
ever, heard  rumours  of  disaensions  in  the  Society,  and  possibly  the 
proposal  of  a  new  one  may  have  something  to  do  with  them.  The 
West  London  is  a  strong  Society,  and  one  that  has  done  good  work  ; 
as  such,  we  hope  it  will  continue.  We  can  only  reiterate  what  we 
have  said  before,  namely,  that  one  strong  society  is  better  than  half 
a  dozen  small  ones  in  a  district. 


Photo^apby  at  the  National  aallery The  communi- 
cation, in  our  last  issue,  from  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  commenting  on 
our  article  on  Amateur  Photographers  and  the  Trustees  of  the 
National  Gallery,  is  one  that  will  not,  we  fear,  be  likely  to  cause  the 
latter  body  to  alter  its  decision.     Indeed,  some  of  the  points  raised 


appear  rather  to  sustain  it  than  otherwise.  The  Rev.  gentleman 
suggests,  with  reference  to  the  Trustees  recognising  the  importance 
of  the  work  being  done  well,  "  that  an  enthusiautic  amateur  who 
would  not  mind  trying  two  or  three  times  the  same  picture  might  get 
quite  as  good  results  as  a  professional  who  is  neither  able,  nor  willing 
to  give  so  much  time  to  the  work,"  Now,  supposing  the  amateur 
did,  after  several  attempts,  get  a  good  result,  of  what  advantage 
would  it  be  to  any  one  but  himself  ?  This  is  what  the  Trustees,  no 
doubt,  have  in  mind,  and  they,  in  their  discretion  also,  we  believe, 
limit  the  privilege  of  photographing  the  pictures  to  such  professionals 
as  they  are  assured  imderctand  their  work,  and  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  best  results,  and  thos  without  having  to  make  several 
attempts  to  obtain  them. 

It  must  not  be  assumed,  as  some  have  done,  that  permission  to 
photograph  the  national  pictures  is  given  broadcast  to  every  profes- 
sional that  likes  to  apply.  Mr.  Lambert  refers  to  the  amateur  "  who 
is  a  duSer,  who  spends  hours  and  pounds  and  produces  only  ghostly 
smudges."  StiU,  he  is  an  amateur  photographer,  and  would  have  an 
equal  right  to  practise  on  the  national  pictures  as  the  most  pro- 
ficient, if  amateurs  had  the  right  at  all.  The  Trustees  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  examine  applicants  as  to  their  proficiency,  and  where  is  the 
"  duSer  "  that  considers  himself  one  ?  Mr.  Lambert  also  alludes  to 
the  "  capable  and  enthusiastic  amateur  who  is  willing  to  devote  his 
abilities,  time,  and  money  to  the  furtherance  of  reproducing  and 
popularising  the  great  art  treasures  of  the  nation."  It  is  a  little 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  amateur  could  popularise  the  works, 
except  by  publication ;  then  he  would  cease  to  be  an  amateur,  and 
would  be  doing  only  what  has  already  been  done  by  the  most  skilful 
art  reproducers  and  publishers  in  the  world.  If  the  Trustees  relax  the 
restrictions  as  to  photographing  the  National  pictures,  it  would,  we 
suspect,  be  on  stronger  arguments  than  those  yet  brought  forward  in 
the  interests  of  amateur  photographers.  Still,  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  advanced. 


Substitute  for  Diamond  for  Cutting-  01asr.<— The  tune- 
honoured  glazier's  diamond  seems  in  danger  of  being  displaced  by  a 
cheaper  substitute,  even  more  efficient  than  the  original  instrument. 
It  is  reported  that  M.  Moissan  has  discovered  a  means  of  forming  a 
compound  of  boron  and  carbon  by  heating  boracic  acid  and  carbon 
in  an  electric  furnace,  the  intense  heat  of  which  has  already  been 
the  means  of  introducing  into  every-day  use  substances  that  hitherto 
Were  either  unattainable  or  too  costly.  The  new  substance  in 
appearance  is  blf  ck,  something  like  zoophile ;  and  its  hardness  is  so 
great  as  to  enable  it  to  cut  diamonds  with  ease.  Unlike  the  results 
of  previous  experiments  in  artificial-diamond  making,  which  were  in 
minute  particles,  the  new  cutting  material  can  be  produced  in  pieces 
of  any  size  required. 

A  Pbotogrrapblc  Transit  Circle.— Dr.  H.  C.  Russel  has 
recently  devised  a  method  which  has  solved  a  problem  long  wanting 
solution — a  method  of  utilising  photography  for  registering  the 
transit  of  stars.  It  is  claimed  for  it  that  it  is  equally  good  with 
faint  stars  as  with  those  of  higher  magnitudes,  and  that  it  is 
capable  of  far  gfreater  exactitude  than  even  the  best  of  existing 
instruments.  It  consists  mainly  of  a  photographic  and  visual  tele- 
scope— the  former  being  thirteen  inches  in  diameter — mounted  to- 
gether, and  so  arranged  that  it  could  be  reversed  in  the  polar  axis 
and  two  images  thrown  on  the  plate.  If  they  coincided,  it  would 
show  that  there  are  no  errors  of  collimation  due  to  flexure  of  the 
instrument,  while,  if  a  double  image  was  produced,  a  point  between 
the  two  star  spots  on  the  plate  might  be  assumed  to  be  the  mean  of 
errors. 

Eclipse  Pbotog'rapbs. — In  view  of  the  near  approach  of  the 
next  solar  eclipse,  much  interest  attaches  to  the  Report  and  Dis- 
cussion of  the  Observations  on  Solar  Physics,  recently  presented  to 
the  Royal  Society  by  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer.  Messrs.  Fowler  and 
Shackleton's  reports  on  the  1893  eclipse  as  observed  in  West  Africa 
and  Brazil  were  fully  treated,  and  the  general  conclusions  given 
uader  nineteen  heads.     It  is  noticeable  that  a  certain  effect,  the  pro- 
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duction  of  a  line  D...  as  shown  in  the  1883  eclipse  photographs  (see 
paragraph  D),  is  now  supposed  to  haue  been  caused  by  a  photographic 
effect  due  to  the  unequal  sensitiveness  of  the  isochromatic  plate 
employed.  The  last  paragraph  (lO)  is  interesting  as  bearing  on 
chemical  theory,  it  strengthens  the  view  that  chemical  substances 
are  dissociated  at  a  temperature  so  intense  as  that  of  the  solar  orb. 


The  TTnlTersallty  of  Photograpby.— No  better  object- 
lesson  on  the  immense  value  of  photography  in  connexion  with 
physical  science  could  possibly  be  found  than  that  afforded  by  the 
recent  conversazione  of  the  Royal  Society.  Objects  of  interest,  on 
both  natural  and  physical  science,  were  shown,  but  the  latter  were 
predominant  and  attracted  most  attention;  the  novelty  of  Rcintgen 
work  not  having  worn  off,  the  exhibits  in  connexion  with  it  naturally 
attracted  a  great  share  of  the  visitors'  attention. 


Some  of  the  Fhotogrraphic  Exhibits.— Of  Rontgen  rays 
and  their  action  there  were  several  demonstrations.  Mr.  Herbert 
Jackson  showed  how  superior  to  all  other  substances  was  potassium 
platino-cyanide  as  a  phosphorescent  screen.  It  is  a  remarkable 
thing  that,  for  many  months  before  Rontgen  hit  upon  the  idea  of 
utilising  it  photographically,  Mr.  Jackson  should  have  been  working 
■with  it,  and  have  devised  a  form  of  Crookes'  tube  that  at  the  present 
time  holds  the  lead  against  all  others. 


Me.  Sydney  Rowland  exhibited  electro-sciographs  of  a  large 
variety  of  objects,  mainly  of  surgical  interest.  About  fifty  examples 
were  shown.  They  consisted  of  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  sciographs 
-of  foreign  objects,  fifteen  per  cent,  of  diseased  bones  and  joints,  ten 
per  cent,  of  bone  deformations  through  tuberculosis,  and  a  variety  of 
other  deformities  of  terminal  bones  and  joints. 


Mr.  Friese  Greene's  apparatus  for  producing  photographs  at  the 
rate  of  two  or  three  thousand  an  hour  for  periodical  illustration 
was  shown,  and  attracted  much  attention. 


Mb.  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  exhibited  a  glass  prism 
of  nine  inches'  aperture,  constructed  by  the  Brothers  Henry,  of  the 
Paris  Observatory,  for  the  purpose  of  photographing  stellar  spectra. 
The  construction  of  a  prism  would  seem  a  simple  enough  matter, 
but  the  very  highest  degree  of  skill  is  needed  to'produce  them  so  as 
to  perform  satisfactorily.  A  reflecting  prism,  for  example,  of  a  very 
few  inches'  diameter,  could  not  be  bought  for  a  himdred  pounds. 
The  same  exhibitor  showed  a  variety  of  photographs,  coronal 
spectral  rings,  spectra  of  stars,  spectra  of  helium  and  gas  in  refer- 
ence to  the  spectra  of  Orion  stars,  spectra  of  metals  of  the  iron 
group,  &c.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Mr.  F.  McClean,  F.R.S.,  and  Professor  Hartley,  F.R.S.,  also 
showed  an  interesting  variety  of  photographed  spectra,  celestial  and 
terrestrial.  

Professor  Wobthington,  F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  R.  S.  Cole  exhibited 
photographs  of  splashes,  of  falling  drops,  and  other  bodies  dropped 
into  liquids.  Photographers  often  speak  of  "instantaneous"  work 
but  rarely  is  the  title  so  justified  as  in  the  case  of  the  splash  pictures, 
for  the  exposure  was  about  three  one-millionths  of  a  second. 


Captain  Abney,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  exhibited  his  apparatus,  showing 
how  to  throw  on  a  screen,  or  photograph  on  a  plate,  the  image  of 
a  luminous  object  in  monochromatic  light. 


Mr.  Iaes's  stertoicopic  photo-chromoscope  was  also  a  centre  of 
attraction.  "  

Shorn  of  all  these  objects  of  photographic  interest,  the  conversa- 
zione would  have  been  in  comparison  very  commonplace  and  ordinary. 


FOREIGX  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 
Xntereating:  Experiments  with  the  X  Rays.— In  the^ 
PhotoffrajiAisches  Wochenblatt,  I.  Gaedicke  gives  a  very  interesting 
account  of  some  experiments  he  has  made  in  the  Rontgen  ray  photo- 
graphy, to  determine  the  value  of  several  substances  recommended 
for  screens.  A  screen  was  coated  in  sections  with  platino-cyanide 
of  barium  (Kahlbaum's),  Balniain's  paint,  powdered  fluor  spar 
(ordinary),  sulphate  of  quinine,  platino-cyanide  of  potassium,  natural 
fluor  spar  (very  pure),  and  pentadecylparatolylketon.  An  induction 
coil,  giving  a  spark  of  11  cm.,  and  a  Hittorf's  tube  were  used.  An 
ordinary  plate  was  dipped  in  a  bath  consisting  of — 

Water 1000  c.  c. 

Erythrosine  dissolved  in  spirit  1 :  380 40   „ 

Solution  of  silver  nitrate  132 :  1000 16  drops. 

Strongest  ammonia 4  c.  c. 

After  drying,  the  plate  was  placed  in  contact  with  the  screen,  and 
wrapped  in  black  paper  and  exposed.  The  results  were  compared 
photometrically  and  relatively  to  unprepared  sections  of  the  screen. 
gave  the  following  values : — 

Barium  platino-cyanide    9:1. 

Potassium  platino-cyanide 4:1. 

Balmain's  paint 2:1. 

Both  samples  of  fluor  spar 1-6 : 1. 

The  other  substances  made  no  appreciable  difference.  It  is  notice- 
able that  barium  platinocyanide  gives  by  far  the  best  result,  and 
Gaedicke  reiterates  the  question.  Do  the  Rontgen  rays  act  directly 
on  bromide  of  silver,  or  must  they  be  first  converted  into  light  ray» 
in  order  to  act  photographically?  The  order  of  efficiency  of  the 
screens  corresponds  with  their  order  of  fluorescence.  There  is  also 
the  important  fact,  remarked  by  Eder,  that  bromide  of  silver  in  a  non- 
fluorescent  medium,  such  as  collodion,  is  insensitive  to  these  rays. 
Gelatine  is,  however,  a  fluorescent  substance,  and  Gaedicke  thinks 
the  bromide  of  silver  may  be  affected  by  the  fluorescent  light  emitted 
by  the  gelatine,  which  might  be  determined  by  experiment. 

To  Avoid  Air  Bubbles. — To  avoid  air  bubbles  in  developing 
bromide  or  other  papers,  Liesegang,  in  the  Archie,  recommends  that 
they  be  immersed  in  the  developer  film  upwards,  and  that  the  film  be 
turned  downwards  before  another  sheet  is  placed  in  the  dish.  For 
the  development  of  chloride  papers,  without  inconvenience  from  air 
bubbles,  he  recommends  the  addition  of  alcohol  to  the  developer,  for 
instance : — 

Water    200  grammes. 

Gallic  acid    1        „ 

Acetate  of  soda    10        „ 

Alcohol 50        „ 


DEodem  Printlngr  Processes.— Jul.  Raphaels  writes  con-  i 
cerning  modern  printing  processes  in  the  Photoffrapkische  Corre-  I 
spondenz.  If  our  prints  are  to  appear  "  unphotographic,"  we  must 
give  as  much  attention  to  their  production  as  to  making  the  negative. 
Photogravure  he  pronounces  unrivalled  in  this  respect,  but  how  few 
amateurs  or  professionals  can  work  the  process.  After  comparative 
experiments  with  platinum,  bromide,  and  many  sorts  of  printing-out 
papers,  he  gives  the  preference  to  matt-surface  chloride,  slightly 
printed  and  developed.  Weak  negatives  give  less  satisfactory 
results  than  good  negatives  full  of  contrast.  The  developer  to  be 
used  is  important.  Hydroquinone  produces  a  reddish  image,  easily 
toned,  and  too  like  an  ordinary  print.  Gallic  acid  is  much  better, 
producing  olive-green  to  green-black  tints,  that  do  not  require  toning. 
The  exposure  should  be  a  quarter  to  one-sixth  of  that  given  for  a 
fully  printed  image.     The  developer: — 

W  ater 100  c.  c. 

Concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  gallic  acid      h  c.  c. 

Fifty  per  cent,  solution  of  acetate  of  soda ....     10    „ 

Alcohol 25     „ 

The  print  should  be  rather  over-developed,  then  washed  and  fixed. 
To  modify  the  tone,  after  development,  the  combined  bath  may  be 
used. 
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Stripping  Negratlves. — Two  methods  for  stripping  negatives 
from  gla^:.s  are  given  in  the  Photoyraphisches  Archiv.  The  first  by 
Mussat  is  on  the  following  lines.  The  plate  is  first  placed  iji  a  bath 
consisting  of  one  part  of  the  commercial  formalin  and  ten  parts  of 
water.  After  soaking  for  five  minutes,  it  is  rinsed  with  water,  and 
the  film  is  cut  through  with  a  knifn  at  about  ^g  inch  from  the  edge. 
The  plate  is  then  placed  in  a  water  bath  and  the  temperature  raised 
to  about  120°  Fahr.  The  film  separates  from  the  glass,  and  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  coUodionised  plate.  It  may  then  receive  another  coating 
of  collodion,  and  can  easily  be  separated  from  the  temporary  support. 
The  second  method,  by  Koy,  recommends  the  use  of  a  bath  consisting 
of  100  parts  water,  .50  parts  formalin,  and  o  parts  glycerine.  The 
film  is  cut  through  at  the  edges  and  allowed  to  dry.  To  strip  the 
film  from  the  plate,  place  the  negative  for  three  minutes  in  a  bath  of 
100  c.  c.  water,  and  20  grammes  carbonate  of  soda.  Without 
washing,  immerse  it  in  a  five  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  oarbonic  acid  generated  between  the  film  and  the  glass  will  eflEect 
the  separation.  The  film  is  then  transferred  to  coUodionised  glass, 
recoUodionised,  and  stripped.  In  either  case  the  film  does  not 
expand. 

The  Apprenticesliip  System  In  Germany. — A  recent 
case  cited  in  the  Deutsche  Photographen  Zeitung  may  encourage 
English  apprentices  to  be  more  contented  with  their  lot  in  this 
country.  By  rec  immendation  of  the  Potsdam  Military  Orphanage  a 
widow  was  induced  to  apprentice  her  son  to  a  photographer.  She 
summoned  the  man  to  show  cause  why  the  indentures  should  not  be 
cancelled,  as  her  son  complained  he  could  learn  nothing  at  the 
establishment  [?]  It  was  admitted  that  the  lad  was  set  to  work  to 
make  coffee,  peel  potatoes,  clean  boots,  mend  stockings,  go  to  market, 
turn  the  mangle,  and  watch  the  baby,  sometimes  till  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  He  was  also  sent  to  other  tradesmen  to  borrow  money, 
and  was  once  told  to  exchange  the  caps  of  his  master's  children,  and, 
if  caught,  to  say  he  was  apprenticed  with  a  certain  tailor.  The  Court 
ordered  the  indentures  to  be  cancelled  on  the  ground  that  the  lad  had 
been  taught  to  lie,  but  they  also  found  that  he  had  been  employed 
too  much  as  a  servant.  The  master  was  ordered  to  give  up  the  bed 
and  other  things  belonging  to  the  apprentice,  but  a  counterclaim  was 
set  up  for  M.  100  (.5/.)  damages,  for  photographs  spoiled.  This  was 
too  much  for  the  Court.  The  Judge  exclaimed,  "  It  is  a  disgrace  to 
hear  such  a  thing,"  and  added  he  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
managers  of  the  Military  Orphanage  to  the  case  and  warn  them 
against  this  master. 


OVEBrEXPOSURE  AND  CHLORIDE  RESTRAINERS.* 

The  four  experiments  which  I  am  now  about  to  describe  will  serve 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  capabilities  of  the  iron  bath,  and  of  its 
power  of  controlling  the  growth  of  density. 

The  plates  employed  in  the  experiments  were  the  Ilford  (ordinary 
brand),  and  the  exposures  were  made  in  a  well-lighted  room. 

The  first  plate  was  exposed  for  thirty-five  seconds  on  a  portrait 
subject,  the  aperture  of  the  lens  stop  being/- 14,  and  the  time  of  day 
12.40  p.m. 

Without  any  preliminary  treatment  it  was  developed  in  a  solution 
made  up  according  to  the  Ilford  formula  for  normal  exposures,  each 
fluid  ounce  of  developer  contaiaing 

Pyrogallol 3  grains. 

Crystallised  sodium  carbonate    22      „ 

Sodium  sulphite    22      „ 

Potassium  bromide   -o  grain. 

When  one  minute  and  a  quarter  had  elapsed,  the  image  began  to 
appear,  and  half  a  minute  later  it  was  visible  in  all  its  details. 
After  the  plate  had  remained  in  the  bath  for  two  minutes,  the 
developer  was  diluted  with  water  to  half  its  original  strength,  and 
the  development  was  continued  for  three  minutes  longer. 

The  standard  negative  thus  obtained  was  clear,  but  vigorous,  and 
ahowed  no  signs  of  over-exposure. 

The  second  plate  was  exposed  for  fifteen   minutes,   the  subject 

being  the  same  as  before,  the  aperture  of  the  lens  stop/-28,  and  ihe 

time  of  day  12.15  p.m.     It  will  be  observed  that  the  exposure  given 

in  this  case  was  about  five  and  a  half  times  in  excess  of  what  was 

•  Concluded  from  page  234. 


required,  the  correct  exposure  being  approximately  two  minutes  snd 
a  quarter. 

The  exposed  plate  was  soaked  for  twenty  minutes  in  th» 
standard  fen'ic-chloride  solution,  and  was  gently  rocked  during  thit 
immersion.  After  being  well  rinsed  in  water,  it  was  trantferred  to 
the  developing  dish.  A  freshly  prepared  soda  developer  (formula 
as  above)  was  again  employed.  On  being  flooded  with  the  developtr, 
the  film  became  instantly  black  all  over.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
seconds  the  black  colour  changed  to  a  deep  brown,  which  grew 
gradually  fainter  and  fainter,  and  in  about  two  minutes'  tim» 
entirely  disappeared,  leaving  the  film  of  its  original  hue.  Two 
minutes  more  passed  before  the  first  outlines  of  the  image  became 
visible.  The  growth  of  density  proceeded  steadily,  but  remained 
quite  under  control.  The  process  of  development  lasted  eight 
minutes  in  all. 

The  finished  negative  was  of  good  quality,  and  showed  no  tigns  of 
over-e.rpoKure.  The  range  of  contrast  obtained  was  quite  equal  to 
that  exhibited  by  the  standard  negative,  though  tbe  tone  wa» 
slightly  colder  than  that  of  the  latter,  more  reeembliiig  that  pro- 
duced by  ferrous-o.xalate  development.  Towards  the  foot  of  the 
negative  a  small  portion  of  the  image  was  eaten  away  at  the  point 
where  the  developer  had  first  come  in  contact  with  the  film.  This 
would  not  have  happened  had  the  developer,  instead  of  being  poured 
over  the  surface  of  the  plate,  been  transferred  to  the  bath  and  thi! 
plate  then  dropped  in. 

The  third  plate  was  exposed  for  two  minutes  on  the  original  sub- 
ject, the  aperture  of  the  lens  stop  being  /-14,  and  the  time  of  day 
12..30  p.m.  The  exposure  given  was  about  2'4  times  in  excess  of  the 
correct  one.     The  following  developer  was  employed  : — 

Pyrogallol    2  grains. 

Ammonium  bromide i>         „ 

Ammonia  ('880  s.g.)   10  minims. 

Wat«r 1  fluid  ounce. 

The  exposed  plate  was  immersed  in  the  ferric-chloride  bath  and 
allowed  to  remain  therein  for  ten  minutes.  After  being  thoroughly 
rinsed,  it  was  suddenly  dropped  into  the  dish  containing  the 
developer.  Instantly  the  film  became  of  a  rich  coffee-brown  colour. 
As  before,  the  stain  was  rapidly  bleached  by  the  further  action  of 
the  developer,  so  rapidly,  indeed,  that  in  the  course  of  about  a 
minute  the  film  regained  its  original  appearance.  Fully  six  minutes 
more  elaped  before  any  trace  of  an  image  could  be  detected.  Three 
minutes  later  the  details  thereof  were  clearly  visible,  but  the  erowth. 
of  density  was  too  slow  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory.  Altogether  the 
process  of  development  lasted  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  result  was  a  fine  negative,  possessing  clear  shadows,  fairly 
dense  high  lights,  and  remarkably  delicate  half-tones.  There  was, 
again,  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the  negative  to  indicate  over- 
exposure, the  image  being  in  all  respects  such  as  might  have  been 
obtained  by  correct  exposure  and  properly  conducted  development. 

The  fourth  plate  was  exposed  for  two  minutes  and  a  quarter,  the 
subject  being  again  the  same,  the  stop  aperture /-28,  and  the  time  of 
day  1.15  p.m.     In  this  case  the  exposure  was  practically  normal. 

The  plate  wes  immersed  for  two  minutes  in  the  ferric-chloride 
solution  which  had  been  employed  in  the  third  experiment.  Aft«r 
washing,  it  was  transferred  to  the  developer — pyro  and  ammonia, 
prepared  according  to  the  foregoing  formula.  The  film  darkened 
slightly  under  the  action  of  the  solution,  but  almost  immediately 
regained  its  whiteness.  Nearly  three  minutes  elapsed  before  the 
image  began  to  reveal  itself,  but,  once  it  did  appear,  the  develop- 
ment proceeded  briskly,  and  at  the  end  of  another  minute  all  the 
details  were  visible.  In  order  that  full  density  might  be  obtained, 
the  process  of  development  was,  by  an  error  of  judgment,  continued 
for  seventeen  minutes  longer. 

The  resulting  negative  was  thin  and  decidedly  weak,  the  weakness 
being,  of  course,  due  to  over-development.  Nevertheless,  the  range 
of  eontrast  which  the  image  exhibited  was  far  from  inconsiderable, 
and  could  hardly  have  been  obtained  without  the  preliminary  treat- 
ment in  the  chloride  bath. 

We  see,  then,  from  these  experiments,  that,  by  the  simple  means 
of  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride  applied  to  the  latent  image  previously 
to  development,  the  evils  arising  from  excessive  exposure  may  be 
completely  checked. 

We  may  also,  from  the  same  data,  draw  a  few  inferences  as  to 
the  conditions  and  circumstances  under  which  the  remedy  is  likely 
to  produce  the  best  results. 

Firstly,  as  to  the  duration  of  the  exposure.  The  second  experi- 
ment shows  that  we  may  safely  give  an  exposure  six  or  seven  timeu 
as  long  as  that  which,  in  ordinary  practice,  we  account  normal. 
How  much  further  than  this  the  over-exposure  can  be  carried  I  anx 
at  present,  unfortunately,  unable  to  state.    Meanwhile,  in  the  ab- 
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sence  of  more  exact  information  on  this  head,  the  working  photo- 
grapher had  better  not  exceed  the  limits  experimentally  obtained. 

As  a  safeguard  against  fog,  it  is  desirable  that  the  developer  (par- 
ticularly when  alkaline)  should  contain  a  small  percentage  of  a 
bromide.     If  the  over-exposure  be  slight,  the  presence  of  a  large 

Eercentage  will  unduly  prolong  the  development ;  but,  on  the  other 
and,  when  we  have  to  deal  with  exposures  of  not  less  than  three 
or  four  times  the  normal  duration,  a  strongly  restrained  developer 
may  be  employed  with  advantage.  The  third  experiment  may  be 
cited  in  proof  of  this,  though  here,  indeed,  the  bromide  might  well 
have  been  considerably  reduced  without  detriment  to  the  result. 

As  to  the  form  of  developer  most  suitable  for  use  along  with  the 
ferric-chloride  bath  I  can  say  but  little.  Of  the  two  developers 
experimented  with,  I  am,  however,  inclined  to  give  the  preference 
to  pyro  and  ammonia. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  conditions  which  must  be  regarded  as  essential 
to  success.  Perhaps  the  principal  of  these  is,  that  the  chloride 
solution  be  employed  only  when  m  a  fresh  and  active  state.  Once 
its  available  chlorine  is  exhausted,  the  bath  is  of  no  further  use  for 
reducing  purposes.  On  reaching  this  stage,  it  assumes  a  rich  orange 
hue,  due  to  suspended  ferric  oxide  formed  by  the  partial  oxidation 
of  the  protochloride  during  the  treatment  of  the  latent  image.  Now, 
since  we  are  obliged  to  increase  the  duration  of  the  reducing  process 
to  suit  the  increase  of  the  exposure,  and  vice  versa,  it  is  evident  that 
we  must,  for  this  purpose,  employ  a  chloride  solution  of  constant 
strength,  otherwise  we  shall  have  to  resort  to  guesswork  to  enable 
us  to  solve  our  difficulties.  On  this  account  the  bath,  after  being 
once  or  at  most  twice  used,  should  be  discarded,  and  a  fresh  one 
substituted. 

With  a  porcelain  developing  dish  of  the  smallest  size  (5^  x  4 
inches),  two  ounces  of  the  solution  will  more  than  suffice  for  a 
quarter  plate. 

The  length  of  immersion  will,  of  course,  wholly  depend  upon  the 
exposure  ;  but,  to  prevemt  failure,  it  may  be  recommended  that  each 
plate  (whatever  the  exposure  it  may  have  received)  be  soaked  in  the 
solution  for  at  least  five  minutes. 

During  the  development,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  examine 
the  image  by  transmitted  light  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  judge 
of  the  growth  of  density.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  real 
density  is  likely  to  be  considerably  less  than  the  apparent  density, 
owing  to  the  translucent  white  coating  of  chloride  of  silver  with 
which  the  film  is  overlaid.  After  one  or  two  trials,  the  extent  of 
this  deceptive  density  can  be  easily  estimated. 

At  some  future  date  I  trust  to  have  an  opportunity  of  con- 
tributing, by  way  of  supplement  to  this  article,  a  short  paper  on  the 
reducing  properties  of  the  chlorides  of  copper  and  tin. 

Matthbw  Wihon. 


ON  A  NEW  METHOD  OF  PBEPABING  PLATES  SENSITIVE  TO 
THE  ULTEA. VIOLET  BAYS.* 

VI.— The  Fixing. 

The  fixing  is  done  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  (1  :  4),  and 
proceeds  much  quicker  than  with  ordinary  dry  plates.  My  small  plates 
for  photographing  the  spectrum  in  a  vacuum  readily  fix  in  a  few  seconds. 
It  is  only  when  the  film  contains  iodide  that  minutes  are  required. 
Silver  iodo-bromide  plates  should  always  be  kept  horizontal  and  lie  in 
the  fixing  solution  face  downwards,  so  that  the  silver-laden  solution  may 
fall  quickly  to  the  bottom  and  make  room  for  fresher  and  more  active 
solution.  For  this  purpose  evaporating  dishes  are  most  suitable,  and,  if 
chosen  of  suitable  size,  they  have  the  further  advantage  that  the  plates 
as  hey  lie  can  only  touch  the  dish  at  the  edges  and  corners  and  not  on 
the  surface,  and  can  more  easily  be  laid  hold  of  and  taken  out  of  the 
bath  without  damage — an  advantage  not  to  be  under-rated  with  small 
sizes.  I  prefer  to  employ  two  baths,  the  second  for  the  after-fixing.  In 
this  way  the  negative  does  not  require  so  much  washing  and  keeps 
better.  By  long  use  the  bath  works  more  slowly,  especially  in  fixing 
plates  containing  iodide.     In  this  case  a  new  bath  should  be  made. 

Plates  without  a  binding  material  require  very  careful  handling  to 
prevent  the  image  from  floating  away.  In  this  case  the  film  side  mast 
naturally  be  placed  uppermost.  When  all  the  bromide  is  dissolved,  the 
best  plan  is  to  remove  the  fixing  solution  with  a  syphon.  The  dish  must 
not  be  shaken,  at  most  it  may  be  incUned  a  little  at  the  last,  as  much  as 
is  necessary  to  run  off  the  remaining  fluid  from  the  plate.  The  same 
care  is  necessary  during  the  subsequent  washing.  When  it  is  allowable, 
such  films  may  be  set  fast  with  a  gelatine  bath  after  development.  The 
fixing  will  be  made  very  much  easier  thereby. 

*  Continued  from  pa^ e  218. 


Vn. — Washino  afteb  Development  and  after  Piiino. 

If  the  plate  has  been  coated  with  gelatine  and  the  silver  bromide  also 
contains  gelatine,  then  it  will  stand  a  pretty  strong  stream  of  water 
without  damage.  In  any  case  it  can  be  washed  without  hesitation  in 
abundantly  flowing  water.  Greater  care  is  necessary  if  there  is  no 
gelatine  coating,  or  if  the  sensitive  bromide  contains  no  gelatine, 
especially  if  it  is  in  a  thick  layer.  In  this  case  standing  water  is  better. 
As  a  rule,  the  film  stands  better  than  one  would  expect. 

After  development  I  only  wash  a  few  seconds,  and  when  it  is  a  case  of 
suddenly  stopping  the  development  I  plunge  the  plate  into  the  fixing 
bath  without  washing.  I  keep  fixed  plates  in  a  stream  of  water  for  one 
to  two  minutes,  and  this  is  generally  enough  to  remove  the  fixing  salt. 
Larger  sizes  will  take  more  time.  I  only  work  with  small  plates,  and  they 
dry  on  blotting-paper  in  two  or  three  minutes.  Most  of  the  water  rnns 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  plates,  and  is  absorbed  by  the  paper.  The 
rest  I  shake  off,  or  let  it  soak  into  a  slip  of  blotting-paper  I  put  on  the 
edge  of  the  plate. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  touch  the  film  with  the  finger  while  it  is 
wet.  It  is  very  easily  damaged  in  this  way,  although  it  will  resist  a 
stream  of  water. 

If  the  plate  is  required  to  be  dried  off  quickly,  which  is  desirable  for ' 
the  better  preservation  of  the  sharpness  of  the  image,  then,  after  the 
water  has  drained  off,  I  hold  it  close  to  a  stove  or  lamp  chimney.     There 
is  no  fear  of  the  film  melting,  as  with  a  gelatine  dry  plate, 

Vm. — The  Negative  Image. 
The  negative  image  forms  a  lustreless  relief  of  a  dark  grey  or  brown 
colour.  By  rubbing  with  the  finger,  or  better  with  some  hard  substance, 
it  becomes  like  polished  silver.  Even  dusting  with  a  soft  brush  will 
often  cause  glittering  silvery  lines  to  appear.  If  the  silver  bromide 
contains  no  gelatine,  the  surface  of  the  image  is  much  more  tender,  and 
the  employment  of  a  brush  to  remove  dust,  &c.,  is  quite  impossible. 
(With  plates  containing  gelatine  the  silver  film  worked  over  with  a 
burnisher  gives  after  a  few  strokes  a  bright  silvery  film,  which  is  so 
resisting  that  it  may  be  highly  polished  with  a  leather  and  rouge.)  The 
image  may  be  further  protected  by  a  coat  of  varnish  or  gelatine,  but  not 
without  damage  to  the  sharpness.  That  is  the  case,  at  all  events,  with 
line  spectra ;  the  conditions  are  not  the  same  as  with  ordinary  dry 
plates,  in  which  the  image  is  within  the  gelatine  film  ;  in  the  new  plates 
it  is  more  hke  a  small  silver  roJ  on  the  gelatine  coating.  The  silver 
particles  which  compose  this  little  rod  lie  thickly  and  closely  together  in 
the  best  of  my  pictures  ;  hence  they  show  such  extraordinary  sharpness 
under  the  microscope.  As  soon  aa  the  varnish  runs  over  these  small  rods 
it  causes  a  swelling,  which  naturally  must  have  some  injurious  influence 
on  the  definition  of  the  edges  of  the  lines  upon  which  it  falls. 

XI. — The  Intensifying, 

Plates  with  a  very  fine  grain  sometimes  fail  in  density.  In  this  case 
they  must  be  intensified.  I  hoped  at  first  to  be  able  to  use  silver  intensi- 
fication with  advantage,  but  the  trials  did  not  answer  my  expectations. 
I  have,  however,  obtained  satisfactory  results  by  bathing  the  plates  in  a 
solution  of  mercury  bichloride  1'50,  well  washing,  and  then  treating 
them  with  dilute  ammonia  at  110,  followed  by  copious  washing.  As  a 
rule  the  intensifying  of  spectrum  negatives  is  not  to  be  recommended, 
because  it  deprives  them  more  or  less  of  their  original  character  and 
delicacy.  The  image  should  always  derive  the  necessary  density  from 
the  developer. 

X, — Sensitiveness, 

I  have  at  present  very  few  observations  on  this  point.  Until  quite 
lately  I  had  not  the  vacuum  apparatus  necessary  for  the  proper  treatment 
of  this  subject.  Such  of  my  results  as  are  of  importance  for  the  purposes 
of  this  paper  I  give  below. 

Silver  bromide  is,  as  already  stated,  made  more  sensitive  by  the 
presence  of  silver  iodide  and  gelatine.  The  same  result  occurs  whether 
it  settles  in  gelatine  or  if  the  grains  of  silver  bromide  are  in  contact  with 
gelatine  on  one  side  only.  Its  sensitiveness  is  considerably  increased 
thereby. 

Plain  glass  plates  were  coated  on  one  half  with  gelatine,  and  silver 
bromide  was  allowed  to  settle  on  them  as  before  described,  so  that  one 
half  of  the  plate  had  a  coating  of  gelatine  with  silver  bromide  above  it, 
while  the  other  was  coated  with  the  bromide  alone.  The  two  halves 
touched  each  other  in  a  straight  line  which  equally  divided  the  image  of 
the  spectrum  into  two  halves  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  Each 
exposure  gave  a  complete  spectrum  on  both  halves  of  the  coating.  When 
exposed  to  the  spectrum  of  the  sun,  the  gelatine  half  showed  itself 
certainly  four  or  five  times  more  sensitive  than  the  glass  half.  (If  the 
gelatine  coating  shows  any  bubbles  that  have  burst  and  left  plain  glass. 
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the  precipitated  silver  bromide  will  be  less  seneitive  in  such  places  and 
show  lighter  points  and  circular  spots.  Bromide  containing  gelatine 
does  not  show  this  defect.) 

These  pictures  were  repeated  with  silver  bromide  that  had  been 
precipitated  in  presence  of  ammonia,  as  well  as  with  some  that  had  been 
precipitated  from  a  solution  containinR  gelatine.  Attention  was  also 
paid  to  the  thickness  of  the  film  of  silver  bromide.  With  the  silver 
bromide  that  had  been  treated  with  ammonia  the  same  difference 
between  the  two  halves  appeared  as  before,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
that  containing  gelatine  the  gelatine  substratum,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  produced  no  effect.  The  explanation  of  this  is  easily  under- 
stood :  the  sensitiveness  of  the  silver  bromide  is  so  greatly  increased  by 
its  being  precipitated  from  gelatine  and  surrounded  by  it  that  the  very 
much  weaker  action  of  the  gelatine  substratum  has  no  visible  effect. 
The  same  thing  is  observed  with  silver  bromide  free  from  gelatine,  when 
it  is'^exposed  in  films  of  greater  thickness.  Hence  it  is  also  easy  to 
see  that  in  this  case  the  photo-chemical  action  of  the  rays  of  light  only 
reaches  the  outer  layer  of  the  film  which  does  not  come  under  the 
influence  of  the  bromine-abeorbing  action  of  the  gelatine  (H.  W.  Vogel), 
like  the  particles  of  bromide  deposited  directly  upon  the  gelatine  sub- 
stratum. In  this  case  the  action  on  the  two  halves  of  the  plate  must  be 
exactly  the  same. 

The  new  plates  are  not  very  sensitive  to  sunlight.  At  a  height  of  120 
metres  above  mean  sea  level  (Leipsio),  I  obtained  with  a  June  sun 
wave-length  293 -97  /j/i,  and  with  highly  sensitive  dry  plates  under 
the  same  conditions,  with  only  a  third  of  the  exposure,  wave-length 
293-70  iifi.' 

With  an  exposure  of  such  duration  (40  minutes)  as  was  necessary  for 
this,  the  spectrum  on  the  ultra-violet  sensitive  plate  breaks  off  sharply  as 
an  opaque  band  of  action  at  wave-length  297'38  /ifi,  and  runs  on  further 
from  there  in  distinct  lines  on  a  clear  ground  as  far  as  wave-length 
293'U7  fill.  This  clear  glass  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  most 
refrangible  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun  is  an  advantage  of  the  new  plates. 
Under  the  same  circumstances,  ordinary  plates  give  thick  fog,  in  which 
the  most  refrangible  lines  become  first  of  all  indistinct,  and,  if  an  effort 
is  made  to  photograph  them  more  clearly  by  longer  exposure,  they  dis- 
appear entirely.  On  account  of  this  defect  the  observation  of  the  most 
refrangible  rays  of  sunlight  on  ordinary  plates  is  made  considerably  more 
difiScult.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  always  to  be  preferred  on  account 
of  their  greater  sensitiveness. 

The  new  plates  can  only  come  into  question  in  cases  where  they  excel 
both  in  intensity  and  in  sensitiveness.  This  first  occurs  at  wave-length 
220  fift,  and  from  this  point  onwards  their  sensitiveness  increases.  Con- 
sequently their  greater  working  power  is  more  in  their  unusual  intensity, 
and  is  based  on  the  fact  that,  in  consequence  of  their  small  sensitiveness 
for  the  less  refrangible  rays,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  their  being  ex- 
posed for  a  long  time  without  becoming  thickly  fogged  as  ordinary  dry 
plates  do.  The  origin  of  this  fog  is  diffused  hght  arising  from  the  inside 
of  the  prisms  and  lenses  of  the  spectroscopic  apparatus,  of  which  the 
principal  part  consists  of  rays  for  which  gelatino-silver  bromide  emulsion 
is  much  more  sensitive  than  pure  silver  bromide. 

Since  the  use  of  gelatine  has  so  distinctly  improved  my  pictures  of  the 
less  refrangible  rays  of  the  new  spectral  region,  there  was  no  reason  for 
excluding  it,  for  the  opening  up  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  spectrum  as 
far  as  wave-length  100  mx.  My  attention  was  first  of  all  attracted  by  its 
presence  about  the  limits  of  action  of  the  plates  employed.  Circurn- 
atances  have  unfortunately  not  yet  allowed  me  to  approach  more  closely 
a  solution  of  this  question. 

The  resumption  of  my  experiments  on  plates  should  quickly  settle  the 
behaviour  of  pure  silver  bromide  with  regard  to  wave-length  100  /j/it,  and, 
as  the  following  considerations  will  show,  there  is  some  hope  of  success. 

If  one  considers,  that  is  to  say,  that  gelatine  even  in  a  thickness  of  only 
0'00004  mm.,  sensibly  weakens  the  rays  of  wave-length  185  2  /[i/j,  and 
that  in  still  much  thinner  layers  it  apparently  stops  all  photographic  ac- 
tion of  ordinary  dry  plates  near  wave  length  1820  /'/i,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  course  of  its  absorption  curve  between  220  fifi  and  182  iifi 
shows  no  increase,  but  rather  a  lessening  of  its  transparency  for  the  rays 
of  the  more  strongly  refrangible  region,  it  is  quite  a  surprise  that,  in  op- 
position to  this,  it  should  be  practicable  to  photograph  the  extensive  re- 
gion of  the  smallest  wave-lengths,  as  I  have  ventured  to  designate  the 
part  of  the  spectrum  lying  between  18.')-2  /i/i  and  100  /j(/,  by  means  of 

*  Both  lines  belong  to  the  extension  of  the  ultra-violet  sun  spectrum 
discovered  previously  by  H  rr  Oskar  Simony.  I  took  their  wave-lengths 
from  the  drawing  published  by  A.  Cornu  in  the  Comptet  Rendtu  (vol. 
cxi.),  of  this  part  of  the  spectrum  extending  to  wave-length  292-22  /i/<, 
which  was  made  from  Simony's  original  photographs. 


gelatine.  An  explanation  of  this  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  sensitising 
action  of  the  gelatine,  which  possibly  gets  the  upper  hand  in  the  strnggla 
with  absorption,  and  begins  to  lose  it  where  the  range  of  action  ol  the 
new  plates  ends. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  may  be  expected  that  the  discovery  of  the 
unknown  spectral  region  beyond  wave  length  100  /i/i  is  reserved  for  the 
pure  silver  haloid.  Gelatine  will,  however,  in  this  case  also  hardly  be 
superfiuons,  because,  when  used  as  a  substratum,  it  forms  the  only  pouibla 
means  of  increasing  the  sensitiveness. 

XI. — The  Keeping  Qca;,ities  or  the  Plates. 

I  have  kept  plates  prepared  in  different  ways  for  a  long  time  in  order 
to  test  their  keeping  qualities  from  time  to  time.  They  were  kept 
unpacked  in  a  light-proof  cupboard,  and  consequently  were  not  protected 
against  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  From  my  experience  with  gelatine 
emulsions  I  was  afraid  they  would  show  nnevenness  in  their  coating,  and 
above  all  increased  fog  round  their  edges  and  a  greater  development  of 
the  imperfections  of  their  surfaces.  Pictures  taken  with  them  show, 
however,  the  contrary.  The  plates  work  even  more  cleanly  after  keeping 
than  when  freshly  prepared,  and  some  kinds  were  even  more  sensitive.  I 
did  not,  liowever,  make  comparative  trials  with  the  sensitometer.  My 
experience  is  founded  only  on  the  photographic  pictures  of  the  new  rays 
beyond  185  f//4.  According  to  this,  the  new  plates  can  be  kept  quite  as 
long  as  ordinary  dry  plates.  Ckimpared  with  those  coated  with  an  emul- 
sion containing  silver  oxide  and  ammonia,  they  show  even  tar  superior 
keeping  powers. 

On  the  Emplovuent  op  the  Plates  SENSiirvK  to  ihb  Ultba-violet. 

The  plates  were  intended  from  the  very  commencement  for  photo- 
graphing the  spectrum,  and  have  hitherto  only  been  used  for  that  purpose. 
How  they  answered  (and,  not  less,  in  what  points  they  still  failed)  is  shown 
in  the  foregoing  account,  and  further  in  my  former  paper  I  have 
pointed  out  their  good  and  bad  qualities  impartially,  because  I  did  not 
wish  to  promise  more  than  they  could  be  trusted  to  perform,  I  there- 
fore consider  disappointments  in  their  use  as  entirely  excluded  from 
discussion. 

As  a  measure  of  their  actual  capabilities  the  spectra  11  and  12  on 
Plate  V.  of  the  above-mentioned  paper*  may  be  referred  to.  It  may, 
however,  be  remarked  that  the  definition  of  these  spectra  has  suffered  from 
defects  in  the  crystal  of  the  fluor-spar  prism  employed,  and  that  the  same 
plate  exposed  to  the  diffraction  spectrum  has  given  a  clearer  picture.  A 
proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  my  enlargements  to  more  than  300  times  of 
the  diffraction  pictures  of  the  rays  162  it/i. 

The  sharpness  of  my  negatives  has  here  and  there  led  to  the  belief 
that  the  new  plates  can  be  used  advantageously  for  astro-photography. 
Against  this,  however,  there  are  two  important  obstacles,  the  want  of 
sensitiveness  and  the  formation  of  a  round  grain  in  the  negative. 

For  the  rays  of  light  with  which  astro-photography  has  to  do,  the  plates 
hitherto  in  use  are  many  times  more  sensitive  than  the  new  ones.  The 
use  of  the  latter  could  only  be  thought  of  with  considerably  prolonged 
exposures.  Astro-photography,  however,  requires  the  exact  opposite, 
shortening  of  the  exposure.  Further,  the  disc-shaped  negative  grain 
arising  from  chemical  fog,  as  has  aleady  been  fully  explained,  is  so  like 
the  picture  of  a  star  that  some  of  my  plates  have  quite  the  appearance  of 
a  picture  of  the  starry  heavens.  Under  such  circumstances  mistakes 
could  hardly  be  avoided  in  star  pictures.  In  that  case,  too,  the  precau- 
tionary measures  that  have  hitherto  been  employed  for  recognising 
defects  of  the  plates  will  not  have  the  desired  effect,  bacause  the  grain 
alluded  to  often  comes  out  very  strongly.  Both  defects  outweigh  the 
advantage  of  greater  sharpness  of  image  to  such  a  great  extent  that  the 
new  plates  cannot  be  recommended  for  astro-photography,  and  for 
professional  photography  still  less.  The  only  use  they  might  find 
would  be  for  line  reproductions.  The  perfect  sharpness  with  which 
they  reproduce  lines  and  their  n")3oUitc  opioity  would  certainly  place 
them  in  the  first  rank  for  this,  if  llic  preparation  oE  faultless  films  over 
large  surfaces  did  uo:  only  involve  considerable  difficulties,  but  was  also 
too  costly  and  took  up  too  much  time  to  play. 

I  have  not  used  them  for  portrait  or  landscape  photography,  but  for 
the  same  reasons,  and  still  more  on  account  of  the  want  of  half-tones, 
they  are  quite  unsuitable  for  such  purposes. 

They  completely  fulfil  only  their  origin-al  object,  the  observatioa  of  the 
rays  beyond  wave-length  2-20  ;<//,  but  for  this  purpose  they  are  at 
present  not  to  bo  replaced,  Victor  Schumans. 

{To  be  continued.) 

•  Sitzimgsberichte,  Bd.  cii.  Abth.  2  o-'  "Uher  die  rhoto^rafhU  icr  Lichittfoldm 
fcti-iiister  irelUiil.iiijcii,"  I'arl  II.,  IBI'S. 
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WELLINGTON'S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  MEANS  FOB  FACILI- 
TATING THE  SEPABATION  OF  GELATINE  COATINGS 
FROM    PAPER    SUPPORTS. 

Mb.  Welmnoton's  invention  relates  to  a  mode  of  preparing  a  paper  sup- 
port upon  which  a  photographic  film,  consisting  wholly  or  in  part  of 
gelatine,  can  be  coated,  from  which  support  the  photographic  film  can  be 
stripped  prior  to  its  being  coated  with  emulsion,  and  he  thus  describes  it : 

"  My  invention  consists  in  the  treatment  of  a  temporary  backing  of 
paper  with  a  substratum  which  permits  the  ready  stripping  of  a  gelatine 
coating  made  upon  it  from  this  support.  The  said  treatment  is  based 
upon  the  employment  of  gums  in  alcoholic  solution  as  this  preparatory 
substratum. 

"  In  carrying  my  invention  into  effect,  I  coat  upon  any  suitable  paper, 
as  for  instance,  upon  the  well-known  photographic  paper  coated  with 
baryta,  whether  matt  or  calendered,  a  substratum  containing  a  suitable 
proportion  of  any  gum  or  resin  dissolved  in  any  of  the  well-known 
solvents  which  are  in  general  use  for  this  purpose.  In  practice,  I  have 
found  that  good  results  may  be  obtained  with  gum  mastic  and  gum,  thus  : 
in  varying  proportions  dissolved  in  methylated  spirit,  or  with  other  gums 
and  resins,  as,  for  instance,  damar,  copal,  and  their  congeners,  but  I 
preferably  use  gum  sandarac  or  gum  oopsJ.  The  consistency  of  the 
solution  of  these  gums  is  in  like  manner  capable  of  considerable  variation, 
and  will  depend,  in  great  measure,  upon  the  means  which  are  adopted 
for  coating  the  paper  ;  for  instance,  if  the  paper  be  coated  by  immersion 
in  a  trough,  a  solution  of  one  part  of  gum  sandarac  or  gum  copal,  and 
ten  parts  of  methylated  alcohol  will  be  found  to  answer  satisfactorily. 

"  Having  thus  prepared  my  paperbaeking  by  coating  it  with  a  substra- 
tum of  gum,  and  permitted  it  to  dry,  I  proceed  to  coat  thereupon  a  layer 
of  gelatine,  which  may,  if  desired,  be  rendered  insoluble  by  tltte  addition 
thereto,  immediately  prior  to  coating,  of  a  suitable  proportion  of  soda 
alum,  chrome  alum,  or  any  of  these  well-known  chemicals  which  have 
the  property  of  rendering  gelatine  insoluble  when  dry. 

"Upon  this  gelatine  I  may  coat  a  celluloid  film,  preferably  doing  this 
in  the  manner  set  forth  in  the  specification  of  Letters  Patent,  No.  14,274 
of  1893. 

"  The  film  body  may,  in  like  manner,  be  formed  of  any  transparent, 
non-hygroscopic  material  other  than  celluloid,  which  is  capable  of  con- 
junction with,  that  is  to  say,  adhering  to  the  gelatine  substratum  in  the 
manner  set  forth. 

"  It  desired,  in  lieu  of  coating  the  gummed  paper  with  gelatine  and 
the  latter  with  celluloid,  and  then,  after  stripping  the  film  from  the 
gummed  paper,  applying  sensitive  emulsion  to  the  gelatine  surface  of  said 
film,  I  may  apply  a  sensitive  emulsion  direct  to  the  gummed  paper,  and 
afterwards  apply  a  backing  of  celluloid  or  other  suitable  transparent 
material  thereto. 

"  When  the  film  body,  however  composed,  has  become  thoroughly  dry, 
I  strip  it,  together  with  the  gelatine  upon  which  it  was  coated  or  of 
which  alone  it  consists,  from  the  paper  backing,  preferably  by  winding 
the  film  upon  one  roller  and  the  gummed  paper  backing  upon  another 
roller,  the  function  of  the  substratum  of  gum  proposed  in  my  invention 
being  to  facilitate  the  separation  of  the  gelatine  from  the  paper.  In 
CISC  the  gelatine  film  has  been  coated  with  celluloid  or  other  trans- 
parent, non-hygroscopic  material,  the  film  obtained  may  then  be 
coated  with  sensitive  emulsion,  the  gelatine  surface  being  particularly 
well  adapted  to  receive,  and  to  cause,  the  adhesion  of  the  sensitised 
vehicle. 

"  The  claims  are  :  The  improved  means  for  facilitating  the  separation  of 
gelatine  coatings  from  paper  supports  in  the  manufacture  of  photo- 
graphic films.  In  means  for  facilitating  the  separation  of  gelatine 
coatings  from  paper  supports  in  the  manufacture  of  photographic  films, 
the  interposition  of  a  coating  or  substratum  of  gum  between  the  paper 
and  the  gelatine  coating.' 


COLOUR  IN  NEGATIVES.* 
ExPKBiMENT  A. — AVe  will  first  take  the  case  of  a  normally  exposed 
plate— say  one  that  will  develop  to  full  printing  density  in  about  three 
minutes  without  any  further  additions  to  the  developer.  Such  a  negative, 
after  rinsing  under  the  tap,  is  fixed,  as  usual,  ia  hypo,  and  then  washed 
again,  and,  when  dry,  will  be  found  to  have  a  small  amount  of  yellow 
colouration  in  it,  not  very  much,  but  still  it  is  there,  as  comparison  with 
a  metol-developed  plate  will  prove.  It  is  just  tnough  to  give  us  the 
desired  richness  in  printing. 

Plate  No.  2  shall  prove  to  be  a  bit  under-exposed.  When  it  makes  its 
first  appearance,  we  quickly  decide  that  it  wadts  a  fillip,  and  we  add 
accelerator  composed  of  soda  carbonate  and  soda  sulphite.  Probably, 
before  it  is  finished,  we  give  it  another  dose,  and,  if  it  is  an  cxtteme  case, 
W8  may  even  soak  it  in  accelerator  only.  This  plate,  when  dry,  will 
be  quite  different  in  colour  to  No.  1.  The  more  accelerator  there  has 
been  added  the  greyer  the  colour,  until,  in  the  extreme  case,  it  will  be 
nearly  as  pure  and  as  free  from  stain  as  a  metal  plate. 
*  Concluded  from  page  236. 


Plate  No.  3  olmll  be  kuown  beforehand  to  be  grossly  under-exposed. 
This  one  we  shall  not  put  into  a  normal  developer,  but  we  will  reduce  the 
quantity  of  pyro  until  we  have  only  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  pyro  and 
one-siiteenth  of  a  grain  of  bromide  present  to  the  ounce  of  mixed  deve- 
loper. The  deficiency  in  quantity  is  made  up  by  adding  water,  whilst 
the  amount  of  accelerator  remains  constant.  This  plate  will  be  a  very 
long  time  developing,  and  we  might  expect  a  deep  yellow  stain  to  result, 
but  the  sulphite  of  soda  is  so  largely  in  excess  of  the  pyro  that  it,  to  a 
large  extent,  prevents  this,  and,  when  finished,  it  will  be  found  to  be  only 
a  little  deeper  in  colour  than  plate  No.  1. 

Plate  No.  4  shall  prove  on  development  to  be  over-exposed.  We  im- 
mediately dose  it  with  pyro  and  bromide  stock  solution  ;  if  very  bad,  by 
adding  a  few  drops  of  ten  per  cent,  bromide  solution.  This  plate  will 
also  take  a  long  while  to  attain  density,  and  will  have  most  colour  of 
all — a  great  deal  too  much,  in  fact,  making  it  a  very  slow  printer. 

Now  we  have  four  negatives  tliat  differ  enormously  in  colour  when 
dry.  We  can  modify  to  some  extent  those  that  have  too  much  colour 
by  soaking  in  a  bath  of  alum  and  acid  (citric  or  hydrochloric),  but  we 
cannot  impart  colour  to  the  grey  one.  The  nearest  approach  is  a  dilute 
bath  of  bichromate  of  potassium,  but  it  doesn't  give  us  exactly  the  same 
result  as  would  the  pyro  colour  proper. 

All  this  you,  doubtless,  know.  Well,  we  will  try  again. 
Experiment  B. — Four  plates  of  equal  exposures  (and  that  normal) 
shall  be  developed  in  the  normal  developer  for  an  equal  length  of  time — 
say,  three  minutes.  On  removal  from  the  developing  dish,  allow  one  to 
wash  under  the  tap  for  thirty  seconds  (time  it  with  your  watch),  and  then 
transfer  to  the  hypo.  No.  2  wasli  for  thirty  seconds,  and  then  allow  it  to 
drain  in  a  rack  for  thirty  seconds  before  fixing.  No.  3.  wash  one  minute 
and  fix.  No.  4  wash  one  minute  and  drain  one  minute,  then  fix.  These 
four  plates  when  dry  will  again  give  us  different  results.  No.  1  will  be 
about  right,  Nos.  2  and  3  will  be  decidedly  yellower,  and  No.  4  nearly  as 
bad  as  No.  4  in  Experiment  A. 

Did  you  know  that  before,  or  have  you  ever  utilised  the  knowledge  ? 
Experiment  C. — Four  more  plates.  That  makes  a  dozen  I  Ah,  well! 
'tis  only  Is.,  and  we  may  learn  something  from  it.  All  four  shall  be 
normally  exposed,  developed  for  three  minutes,  washed  for  thirty  seconds, 
drained  for  thirty  seconds,  and  then  fixed.  Whilst  they  are  in  hypo 
prepare  an  alum  bath,  strength  about  three  per  cent.  No.  1  plate  shall 
w.ash  after  fixing  for  one  minute,  and  then  be  transferred  to  the  alum 
bath.  No.  2,  three  minutes'  washing  followed  by  alum.  No.  3,  five 
minutes'  washing  and  then  alum.  No.  4,  transfer  to  the  washing  tank 
without  any  washing  at  all.  After  drying,  comparison  will  again  teach 
us  much.  No.  1  will  resemble  So.  1  in  Experiment  A.  The  others  will 
progress  in  colour  until  No.  4  will  have  a  sert  of  olive-green  tint,  which 
will  be  very  objectionable  in  this  particular  negative,  but  which  would  be 
invaluable  in  a  thin  negative  that  would  otherwise  print  much  too  weak 
and  flat. 

If  you  care  to  break  into  another  dozen  plates  for  experimental  pur- 
poses, you  will  find  that  shorter  or  longer  soaking  in  alum  will  give  more 
or  less  colour,  but  the  differences  are  not  great.  After  drying,  you  might 
also  try  the  effect  of  alum  and  acid  on  the  various  plates.  Plate  No.  1  in 
each  experiment  will  be  deprived  of  almost  all  its  colour.  The  others  will 
give  up  less  and  less  of  their  colour  to  the  acid  solution  until,  with  No.  4 
(Experiment  C), you  will  find  that  the  colour  (if  discharged  at  all)  re-forms 
during  the  final  washing,  and  when  dry  it  will  be  as  yellow  as  ever. 

Now  see  how  you  can  ring  the  changes  in  producing  or  repressing 
colour  in  a  negative.  To  put  it  to  a  practical  test,  we  will  go  back  to 
Experiment  A.  This  is  how  I  should  have  dealt  with  those  four  plates. 
No.  1,  normal  exposure  and  normal  development.  (I  must  premise  that 
I  much  prefer  all  plates,  if  possible,  to  be  alumed ;  they  dry  quicker  and 
more  evenly.)  Therefore  I  should  wash  it  before  fixing  about  thirty 
seconds,  let  it  drain  fifteen  or  twenty  seconds,  fix  ten  minutes,  wash  one 
minute,  alum  one  minute,  and  transfer  to  washing  tank.  No.  2,  under- 
exposed, added  accelerator  during  development.  I  should  wash  at  least 
three  minutes,  and  set  aside  to  drain  for  another  minute  before  fixing. 
After  ten  minutes  in  hypo,  wash  until  a  good  body  of  colour  forms  in  it 
(probably  about  three  minutes),  and  then  alum.  Supposing  it  have  an 
extreme  case  which  had  needed  soaking  in  accelerator,  I  should  plunge  it 
for  a  moment  or  two  into  old  normal  developer  to  overcome  the  excess  of 
sulphite  in  the  film.  This  should  be  done  when  development  is  con- 
sidered complete,  and  it  must  only  be  for  a  very  short  time,  or  the  high 
lights  will  begin  to  gain  undue  density.  Then  proceed  as  before.  If 
after  fixmg.  it  still  did  not  gain  enough  in  colour,  I  should  omit  the  aluui 
bath,  and  I  have  gone  to  such  lengths  as  to  return  it  to  old,  discoloured 
developer  after  fixing  if  I  could  not  attain  the  colour  any  other  way.  No.  3 
will  probably  do  with  thirty  seconds'  washing,  and  no  draining  before 
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hypo.  After  fixing  treat  as  No.  1.  No.  4,  over-exposed,  very  prolonged 
development,  additional  pyro,  &o.  I  mast  keep  the  colour  down  as 
much  as  possible.  Five  seconds'  washing  witli  the  tap  full  on,  slip  it 
into  hypo  quickly,  and  let  it  stay  there  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
I  won't  look  4t  it  until  it  has  been  thoroughly  fixed  and  through  alum, 
because  I  know  that  every  moment  it  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  will 
help  to  form  colour  in  it.  At  the  end  of  the  time  decided  on  for  fixmg 
slip  it  out  qaiokly,  just  a  perfunctory  rinse  under  the  tap — not  more 
than  five  seconds — and  then  into  alum  for  half  an  hour.  I  know  it 
will  spoil  my  alum  bath  by  carrying  hypo  over  into  it,  but  I  value  ray 
negative  more  than  I  do  the  alum.  After  this,  it  will  require  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  washing,  as  the  film  will  be  very  tough. 
After  drying — not  before— alum  and  acid  may  be  resorted  to  if  necessary. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  how  the  thing  works.  You  will 
find,  in  practice,  that  it  is  much  easier  than  it  reads.  I  do  not  advise  a 
greater  proportion  of  sulphite  in  the  developer  than  that  given,  because 
if  more  is  present  it  means  proportionately  longer  washing,  &o.,  to  attam 
the  desired  amount  of  colour.  As  before  stated,  I  much  prefer  a  negative 
to  go  through  alum,  therefore  I  always  wash  long  enough  before  fixing  to 
make  the  alum  bath  a  necessity  afterwards. 

My  negatives,  at  one  time,  were  of  all  ^orts  and  conditions  of  colour, 
and  I  was  much  puzzled  to  know  why.  Having  found  out  the  reason,  I 
was  not  long  in  putting  the  knowledge  to  further  use,  as  above  described- 
Briefly  put,  the  matter  resolves  itself  into  this:  Pyro- soda  or  pyro-potasb 
developed  negatives,  if  washed  and  drained  sufficiently  before  fixing, 
acquire  the  power  of  turning  yellow  after  fixation,  and  this  in  such  a 
gradual  manner  that  it  can  be  stopped  at  any  desired  moment  by  the 
use  of  the  alum  bath. 

The  two  extremes  may  be  stated  as  follows  :  A  negative,  harsh  in  con- 
trast, which  I  should  endeavour  to  keep  free  of  colour,  that  it  might  print 
softer,  and  a  negative  lacking  in  contrast,  which  I  should  make  yellow  to 
increase  the  brilliancy  of  the  resulting  print.  Or,  again,  they  may  be  an 
under-exposed,  forced  negative,  lacking  the  necessary  vim  and  go  for 
printing,  and  a  thick,  dense,  over-exposed  negative,  which  in  itself,  with- 
out colour,  would  prove  a  slow  printer.  The  remedies  for  the  latter  two 
are  apparent  from  what  has  gone  before. 

In  conclusion,  if  you  wish  to  have  an  even,  grey  colour  to  all  your 
negatives,  and  do  not  want  the  additional  power  which  is  thus  placed  in 
your  hands,  it  is  only  necessary  to  use  an  acid  fixing  bath,  or  even  a  small 
proportion  of  ordinary  sulphite  in  the  hypo  bath,  and  you  will  not  be 
troubled  with  colour  in  your  negatives.  It  is,  however,  not  a  trouble  to 
me — it  is  an  advantage — when  under  control.       W.  E.  A.  Dbimkwaieb. 


BRUSHING. 

Of  the  many  manipulations  connected  with  the  practice  of  photo- 
graphy, perhaps  there  are  none  deserving  of  more  consideration,  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  receive  so  little  attention  at  the  hands  of 
photographers  generally,  than  the  use  of  a  brush  in  development,  and 
other  equally  important  operations  connected  with  an  all-round 
practice. 

Xo  doubt,  the  use  of  a  brush  is  strongly  urged  by  some  ^late- 
manufacturers,  in  combination  with  the  ordinary  application  of  a 
quantity  of  developing  solution  to  a  sensitive  plate  by  means  of 
flooding  the  developer  over  its  surface,  and  the  I'latinotype  Company 
have  been  instrumental  in  drawing  the  public's  attention  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  method  of  developing  their  admirable  printing  papers, 
chiefly  through  the  medium  of  an  excellent  little  handbook,  and 
which  they  circulate  among  all  the  dealers  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
instructions  as  to  the  best  means  to  follow  in  the  working  of  their 
sensitised  papers.  But,  with  the  vast  majority  of  workers,  the  idea 
of  using  a  brush  in  many  of  the  ordinary  operations  connected  with 
the  practice  of  photography  is  almost  entirely  unknown,  or  at  least 
the  writer  has  found  it  so  during  the  course  of  a  pretty  wide  ex- 
perience among  a  large  number  of  members  of  the  various  photo- 
graphic societies  in  the  west  of  Scotland. 

Of  the  numerous  uses  or  a]iplication8  to  which  a  broad  camel's-hair 
brush  may  be  put  with  advantage,  perhajis  there  is  none  more 
strikingly  practical  than  the  part  such  plays  in  the  development  of 
prints  on  large  or  small-sized  sheets  of  bromide  paper.  Any  one 
who  has  never  seen  a  brush  used,  and  who  happens  to  be  a  witness 
for  the  first  time  to  the  bringing  into  view  by  means  of  development 
of  such  imagps  by  the  merely  pa.ssing  across  the  surface  of  the  paper 
a  soft  camel's-hair  brush  well  charged  with  developing  solution, 
mvariably  gives  vent  to  an  expression  of  surprise  at  the  extreme 
ease  and  simplicity  of  such  an  operation,  as  compared  with  the 
more  commonly  practised  and  cumbersome  method  of  flooding  the 


entire  surface,  very  probably,  of  a  large-sized  sheet  of  paper  with  a 
considerable  quantity  of  expensive  developing  solution. 

It  only  wants  to  be  once  optically  demonstrated  to  cause  the  brush 
being  for  ever  afterwards  adopted  for  such  a  purpose. 

But  Very  little  consideration  will  be  required  by  any  one  having 
experience  in  the  development  of  enlargements  on  bromide  paper  to  see 
at  once  that  not  the  least  of  the  advantages  pertaining  to  the  use  of 
a  brush  lies  in  its  economy.  With  metol  at  2t.  Qd.  per  ounce,  and 
which  is  now  so  much  in  vogue  for  the  development  of  bromides, 
and  which  bids  fair  to  rival  and  supplant  our  good  old  friend, 
ferrous  oxalate,  this  question  of  econoiny  alone  becomes  an  important 
factor,  for,  in  reality,  the  adoption  of  brushing  in  place  of  flooding 
necessitates  the  employment  of  a  very  much  smaller  amount  of 
developing  solution  (probably  only  one-fifth  of  what  is  required  in 
ttnoding)  when  such  is  employed  to  the  entire  surface  of  a  print  in 
one  full  wave  of  developer. 

It  is  not,  however,  on  the  score  of  economy  alone  that  the  advan- 
tages lie  with  the  use  of  a  brush ;  there  are  several  others  of  which 
mention  should  be  made,  viz.,  the  power  an  operator  possesses  of 
retarding  or  hastening  the  development  of  any  desired  portion  of  the 
image  during  the  time  such  is  seen  coming  into  existence.  With  a 
brush  the  entire  operation  of  development  is  at  all  times  completely 
under  control,  and  many  a  fully  exposed  proof  can  be  manipulated 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  the  same  eventually  turning  out  an 
acceptable  print,  which,  by  the  method  of  flooding,  would  only  yield 
poor,  flat  results ;  whereas,  when  brushing  is  resorted  to,  at  no 
time  does  an  operator  lose  control  or  allow  the  image  to  get  beyond 
his  being  able  to  retard  or  accelerate  the  development  of  such  as  a 
whole  or  in  part,  for  by  means  of  one  or  two  extra  brushes,  which 
should  always  be  kept  at  hand,  well  charged  by  soaking  the  same  in 
specially  prepared  redeveloping  solutions  provided  for  this  purpose, 
certain  portions  may  be  kept  back,  and  others  hastened  forward  in 
quite  a  marvellous  manner  to  those  unacquainted  with  this  extremely 
useful  and  practical  method  of  development. 

Any  one  who  for  a  moment  gives  this  subject  a  little  thought,  and 
who  judges  these  manipulations  from  a  common  standpoint,  is  very 
apt  to  imagine  that  such  a  method  as  I  am  advocating  is  more  liable 
to  cause  streaks  or  surface  markings  than  would  be  the  case  with  the 
old,  or  rather  more  commonly  practised  (for  brushing  is  not  a  new 
idea),  method  of  flooding  the  entire  surface  with  one  full  wave  of 
the  developer ;  but  in  practice  such  objections  do  not  exist, 
although  those  workers  who  have  never  seen  a  print  brushed  into 
existence  are  very  liable  to  imagine  that  such  would  be  the  case ;  and 
especially  is  this  so  with  those  who,  for  the  first  time,  are  eye- 
witnesses of  the  operation,  for  the  first  brush  marks  invariably  bring 
into  view  those  parts  where  the  brush  has  applied  the  devbloper  at 
the  very  outset,  somewhat  in  advance  of  those  parts  where  the  brush 
was  applied  a  few  seconds  later  on.  A  very  short  time  is  needed,  how- 
ever, to  show  how  beautifully  all  this  seeming  irregularity  is  dis- 
pelled, for,  in  a  very  few  seconds,  the  parts  where  the  brush  was 
latest  applied  catch  up  the  earlier  strokes,  and  all  the  portions  develop 
out  in  beautiful  regularity  without  any  of  the  attendant  difficulty 
and  mess  nearly  always  present  when  dealing  with  the  slunging  of 
large  quantities  of  developing  solution  .in  large  wooden  or  other 
kinds  of  dishes. 

By  the  use  of  these  extra  brushes  high  lights  can  bo  retained  and 
strength  added  to  shadows  and  the  other  black  portions  of  a  positive 
image  in  quite  a  marvellous  manner. 

It  is  not  only,  however,  in  development  that  brushing  proves  par- 
ticularly useful  in  the  hands  of  an  operator.  As  I  write  these  lines, 
I  see  before  me  the  results  attained  by  means  of  a  brushing  operation 
that  would  have  been  quite  impossible  of  accomplishment  without 
the  services  of  such.  I  refer  to  the  advantages  a  brush  confers  in 
the  application  of  a  solution  of  mercury  to  certain  portions  only  of  a 
negative  that  required  being  strengthened  in  parts  without  applying 
such  as  a  whole. 

In  such  cases  as  this,  no  doubt,  brushing  confers  a  great  advantage, 
and  much  may  be  done  to  even  intricate  parts  of  a  negative  by  means 
of  a  brush  that  cannot  be  treated  in  any  other  way. 

The  partial  intensification  of  negatives  has  always  been  a  subject 
of  much  importance  with  advanced  workers,  and  a  good  many  some- 
what intricate  dodges  have  been  resorted  to  from  time  to  time  where- 
by certain  parts  of  a  negative  are  specially  prepared  with  some  pre- 
servative temporarily,  so  as  to  permit  of  other  portions  receiving  an 
application  of  mercury  without  the  same  aiiecting  the  parts  so 
shii'Ided.  Indiarubber  solution,  gum,  and,  in  some  instances,  varnish, 
has  been  used  for  this  purpose  of  temporarily  protecting  the  parts 
that  were  already  dense  enough.  In  my  experience,  all  such  e.xpe- 
dients  are  unnecessary,  for  the  parts  it  is  intended  or  desired  to  m- 
tensify  can  be  easily  treated  wiUi  mercury  by  means  of  a  broad  or 
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finely  pointed  camel's-hair  brush  in  an  extremely  effectual  manner 
by  simply  touching  such  parts  with  a  damp  brush,  or,  in  other  words, 
with  a  brush  that  is  not  overcharged  with  mercury. 

To  those  anxious  to  try  this  method  of  working  I  offer  the  follow- 
ing suggestions.  Any  negative  that  it  is  desired  to  intensify  in  parts 
only  should  be  first  well  soaked  in  cold  water  until  the  entire  surface 
of  the  film  becomes  soft;  it  is  then  placed  away  on  end  to  drain 
in  some  cool  place;  in  about  an  hour's  time  all  the  water  that  the 
gelatine  has  not  absorbed  will  have  left  the  surface  of  the  negative, 
the  film  of  which  will  now  be  in  a  soft  and  somewhat  swollen  condi- 
tion, but  there  will  be  no  surface  water  that  could  possibly  convey 
by  running  any  mercury  that  is  applied  to  its  surface  by  means  of  a 

^rush.  ....         ,       J 

When  the  negative  is  in  this  damp  condition,  it  is  either  placed  on 
a  retouching  desk,  or,  preferably,  on  a  horizontal  support  with  a 
white  reflector  underneath.  A  suitable  brush,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  parts  it  is  intended  to  apply  the  mercury  at,  is  then  used  in  a 
damp  state,  charged  with  the  intensifying  solution,  and  with  this 
those  parts  only  are  treated  ;  in  a  few  minutes  it  will  be  seen  that 
such  begin  to  thicken  up  nicely.  Broad  parts  can  be  treated  with  a 
flat  brush.  Then  the  negative  is  well  washed  again,  and  finally  the 
ammonia  solution  applied.  Such  is  another  of  the  many  advantages 
of  using  a  brush,  and,  once  an  operator  begins  to  taste  of  its  great 
utility,  he  will  never  discard  it.  T.  N.  Abmstrokg. 


PHOTOCHEMICAL  NOTES. 
Solubility  of  Silver  Haloids  in  variant  Soloents.— Some  time  ago.  Pro- 
fessor E.  Valenta  published  the  results  of  experiments  made  to  determine 
the  solubility  of  the  silver  halogen  salts  in  their  various  solvents  (see 
The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  1896,  p.  957).  Herr 
Ernst  Cohen,  in  a  recent  paper  {Zeit.  Physikal.  Chem.,  1895,  pp.  1861-9), 
points  out  that  the  figures  given  by  Valenta  are  not  those  deduoible  from 
the  equations  according  to  which  the  solvent  action  is  supposed  to 
take  place,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  potassium  cyanide  and  sodium  thio- 
sulpbate  are  concerned.  He  has  therefore  examined  these  solubility 
phenomena,  and  finds  that  silver  chloride,  if  not  present  in  excesFi 
dissolves  in  sodium  thiosulphate  solution  according  to  the  equation — 
3Na28203  +  2AgCl  =  (AgNaS203)NajSj03  +  NaCl. 
If,  however,  the  argentic  chloride  is  in  excess,  a  less  soluble  salt — 
Ag2Na,S,03 — is  formed.  Potassium  cyanide  also  exerts  its  solvent  action 
on  chloride  of  silver,  if  not  in  excess,  according  to  the  equation — 

2KCN  +  AgCl  =  KAg(CN)j  +  KCl. 
whereas,  in  the  presence  of  excess  of  silver  chloride,  the  above  double  saH 
is  partly  decomposed  with  the  formation  of  silver  cyanide  and  potassium 
chloride.  These  two  latter  compounds  can  act  in  the  reverse  way  until 
a  state  of  equilibrium  is  reached.  It  is  stated  that  Valenta's  results  were 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  operated  with  a  large  excess  of  silver  haloid. 

Estimation  of  Formaldehyde. — The  employment  of  formaldehyde  or 
"formalin"  in  photography  renders  some  means  of  ascertaining  its 
strength  desirable.  M.  Klar  {Pharm.  Zeit.  pp.  40-611)  proposes  the  addi- 
tion of  an  aqueous  solution  of  aniline  by  which  methylene  aniline  is  pre- 
cipitated and  may  be  filtered  off,  dried  at  40°  and  weighed.  A  more 
expeditious  method,  however,  is  to  titrate  the  excess  of  aniline  in  the 
filtrate  using  Congo  red  as  an  indicator.  A  standard  decinormal  solution 
of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  is  gradually  added  from  a  burette 
until  the  red  colour  acquiies  a  strong  bluish  tone,  remsiining  unaltered  on 
the  addition  of  a  further  small  quantity  of  acid.  The  original  aniline 
solution  is  similarly  titrated.  Each  cubic  centimetre  of  decinormal  acid 
represents  '003  gramme  of  formaldehyde. 

New  Beafientfor  Bromine  and  Iodine. — Solutions  of  metallic  iodides  or 
bromides  when  mixed  with  diohloro-benzine  eulphonamide  have  their 
respective  halogens  liberated.  This  reagent  is  recommended  by  J.  H. 
Kastle  {Amer.  Chem.  Joum.)  as  a  substitute  for  chlorine  water.  It  can 
be  used  either  in  the  solid  state  or  in  solution  in  carbon  bisulphide.  By 
its  means  '0000127  gramme  and  -0000065  gramme  iodine  together  with 
'04  gramme  and  '0036  gramme  bromine  respectively  may  be  recognised. 

New  Methnd  of  Preparing  Oxygen. — Now  that  hydrogen  peroxide  is 
becoming  a  fairly  cheap  article  of  commerce,  it  may  be  practicable  to 
employ  the  extremely  convenient  and  easy  method  of  preparing  oxygen 
gas  from  it  which  a  writer  named  Diosooride  Vitali  has  recently  introduced 
(see  L'Orosi,  1895,  1-5).  When  hydrogen  peroxide  is  added  to 
ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  oxygen  is  evolved  in  abundance 
in  the  cold.  An  indefinite  quantity  of  the  dioxide  can  be  decomposed  by 
means  of  the  same  quantity  of  the  copper  compound.  Hence,  by  allowing 
uydrogen  dioxide  (<S-4  per  cent,  sol.)  to  drop  from  a  tap  funnel  into  a 


saturated  solution  of  ammoniacal  copper  sulphate  (20-30  o.  c.)  contained 
in  a  capacious  Woulfe'g  bottle,  a  supply  of  gas  can  be  most  easily 
obtained.  The  gas  is  dried  and  purified  from  ammonia  by  passing 
through  sulphuric  acid.  The  rationale  of  the  reaction  appears  to  be 
similar  to  the  decomposition  of  potassium  chlorate  in  presence  of 
manganese  dioxide,  the  cupric  compound  reacts  with  the  dioxide,  yielding 
a  cuprous  salt  and  free  oxygen,  and  the  cuprous  compound  is  then  re- 
oxidised  by  another  portion  of  the  peroxide. 

The  Presence  of  Ozone  in  Oxygen. — Any  one  who  has  prepared  oxygen 
from  potassium  chlorate  and  manganese  dioxide  is  aware  of  the  Intense 
odour  of  the  gas  thus  obtained.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  this  odour 
was  due  to  chlorine  ar  an  oxide  of  chlorine  in  the  gas.  Experiments, 
however,  made  within  recent  years  have  shown  that  the  odour  is  due  to 
ozone,  and  that  only  a  trace  of  chlorine  is  evolved.  A  paper  by  Herr  Otto 
Bmnck  on  this  subject  {Zeit.  Anorg.  Chem.,  1895, 10,  pp.  222-247)  throws 
light  on  this  question  by  showing  that  oxygen  gas  when  passed  over  heated 
manganese  dioxide  is  partially  converted  into  ozone,  and  that  increasing 
the  quantity  of  manganese  dioxide  used  in  preparing  oxygen  raises  the 
proportion  of  ozone  in  the  gas.  Herr  Brunck  has  exhaustively  examined 
the  action  of  most  of  the  metallic  oxides  in  this  respect,  and  finds  that 
they  all  act  in  the  same  way,  though  none  of  them  so  powerfully  as 
manganese  dioxide.  G.  E.  Brown  A.I.C. 


*,*  In  this  column  we  shall,  from  time  to  tim^,  print  questions  that  may  be 
addressed  to  individual  contributors  to  our  pages,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  us 
with  the  view  of  eliciting  information  from  a  variety  of  sources.  We  invite 
the  co-operation  of  am  readers  in  rendering  this  feature  of  the  Journal 
useful  and  instructive. 

Chlorophyll. — Ohthochromatic  writes  as  follows :  "  The  recent 
mention  in  The  Inquirer  column  of  chlorophyll  as  applied  to 
collodion  emulsion  induced  me  to  try  its  effect  as  an  ortho- 
chromatising  agent,  as  I  have  some  recollection  of  seeing  a  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Ives,  I  think,  to  the  effect  it  may  be  used  in 
collodion  emulsion  without  any  free  silver.  If  this  be  so,  it  ia  in 
the  highest  degree  important,  since,  in  the  first  place,  an  ortho- 
chromatic  emulsion  can  be  made  that  will  keep,  and,  secondly, 
sensitiveness  to  the  less  refrangible  rays  being  the  weak  point 
of  collodion  emulsion,  practically  greater  sensitiveness  will  be 
gained.  But  I  have  tried  it  and  failed,  failed  in  so  far  that  I 
find  chlorophyll  absolutely  inert,  neither  beneficial  nor  the 
reverse.  I  have  added  it  to  washed  emulsion  and  used  it  both 
wet  and  dry,  and  also  under  the  same  conditions  with  emulsion 
unwashed  ;  I  have  exposed  without  a  coloured  screen  and  wi'h, 
but  without  finding  the  slightest  difference  in  action.  The 
chlorophyll  has  been  extracted  from  the  leaves  of  the  common 
periwinkle  as  well  as  from  those  of  ivy,  and  the  only  difference  I 
'  can  find  between  them  is,  that  in  a  given  time  the  latter  yields 
a  far  stronger  solution.  Mr.  Ives  has  had  considerable  experience 
in  this  direction,  perhaps  he  can  tell  me  what  is  wrong  or  why 
I  have  failed." 

Sulphite  of  Soda. — An  Olb  Amateur  writes :  "  In  re  the 
'  Amusing  Reply '  discussion  I  am  reminded  that  the  sulphite  of 
soda  of  to-day  does  not  appear  to  be  the  same  or  to  behave  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  obtainable  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago ;  or, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  much  of  the  product  now  supplied  by  photo- 
graphic dealers  is  anything  hut  pure  sulphite  of  soda,  as  may  be 
proved  by  directly  comparing  it  with  the  pure  article  obtained 
from  a  reliable  source.  Whether  the  difference  is  wholly  due 
to  partial  oxidation,  or  whether  there  are  other  impurities  present 
beside  sulphate,  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
useful,  not  only  to  myself,  but  to  many  others,  if  some  fairly 
easy  test  for  sulphite  of  soda  were  available.  When  1  first 
commenced  to  use  sulphite  in  the  comparatively  early  days  of 
gelatine,  four  grains  to  one  of  pyro  would  keep  the  plate  perfectly 
free  from  stain ;  but  with  many  of  the  plates  of  the  present  day 
a  saturated  solution  will  barely  do  so.  The  plates  themselves 
may  differ,  but  I  can  scarcely  comprehend  the  possibility  of  the 
whole  of  the  difference  lying  there ;  the  pyro  as  Mr.  Cadett 
suggests,  may  vary,  but  /  think  myself  it  is  far  more  likely  to  be 
the  sulphite.  Informer  days  I  failed  to  notice  any  retarding 
action  on  the  part  of  sulphite  ;  now,  with  the  substance  so  called, 
'  Made  in  Germany,'  I  suppose  development  takes  three  times 
as  long.  As  amidol,  metol,  and  suchlike  owe  most  of  their 
developing  action  to  the  sulphite,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  matter 
is  one  of  importance.     Is  such  a  test  as  I  suggest  available  ?  " 
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;Dbpbctivb  Collodio-chloridk.  (To  J.  P.). — In  reply  to  this 
query,  I  think,  perhaps,  one  of  the  principal  inducing  causes  may 
have  been  the  use  of  solvents  containing  too  large  a  proportion 
of  water,  or  the  addition  of  too  much  water  in  sensitising  the 
emulsion.  Of  course,  the  employment  of  an  unsuitable  pyroxy- 
liae,  as  suggested,  will  have  more  or  less  effect  on  the  result ; 
but,  with  good  solvents,  there  is  a  very  wide  latitude  in  this 
respect,  whereas,  when  the  latter  are  weak,  the  best  pyroxyline 
will  fail  to  work  satisfactorily.  J.  P.'s  symptoms  all  point  in  the 
direction  of  too  much  water.  A  collodion  or  emulsion  free 
from  water  gives  a  close  and  structureless  film  ;  but,  under 
reverse  conditions,  it  is  "  crapy,"  and  uneven,  and  runs,  as  de- 
scribed, in  ridges  and  lumps.  The  tendency  to  solidification, 
which  is  always  present  where  there  is  a  considerable  excess  of 
acid  in  the  emulsion,  is  also  greatly  increased  by  weak  solvents, 
so  that,  on  the  whole,  I  fancy,  if  J.  P.  will  look  back,  he  will 
trace  his  difficulty  to  the  source  I  mention.  The  remedy  is  ob- 
vious. The  best  way  to  treat  the  solidified  emulsion  is  to  extract 
the  silver,  and  send  it  to  the  refiner. — Syntax. 

Toning  Difficulty. — W.  Halliday  writes  :  "  My  experience  is 
similar  to  that  of 'Redgauntlet' in  the  matter  of  the  loss  of 
toning  power  in  preserved  albumen  paper.  I  am  strongly  of 
opinion  that,  although  it  is  easy  to  prepare  a  sensitised  paper 
that  will  keep  perfectly  colourless  for  several  months— properly 
stored,  of  course- — and  will  then  print  to  a  rich,  good  colour, 
there  has  yet  to  be  discovered  a  method  by  which  the  original 
toning  powers  are  preserved.  Some  years  back,  before  the  ad- 
vent of  gelatino-chloride,  I  was  greatly  troubled  in  this  direction, 
as  my  practice  was,  as  an  amateur,  to  make  a  few  prints  as 
opportunity  occurred,  and  to  allow  them  to  accumulate  until  I 
had  a  sufficient  number  to  tone  and  finish.  Sometimes  a  portion 
of  the  batch  toned  might  be  weeks  old,  while  others  were  per- 
haps on  new  paper,  and  the  results  were  anything  but  satisfying, 
either  in  uniformity  or  quality.  I  set  to  work  experimenting 
with  a  view  of  'preserving'  my  own  paper,  but  I  was  forced  to 
the  conclusion  above  recorded,  after  trying  a  great  number  of 
methods  and  preservatives.  Paper  only  a  week  old,  when  com- 
pared with  freshly  sensitised  (and  preserved),  a  new  bath 
and  precisely  similar  conditions  being  observed  in  both  cases, 
showed  a  distinct  difference  in  behaviour,  and  this  steadily  in- 
creased with  time.  A  slight,  or  even  a  very  marked,  dis- 
colouration in  keeping  is  of  little  consequence,  as  this  will 
generally  disappear  in  toning  and  fixing,  but  the  toning  qualities 
of  the  paper  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  I  should  not  like  to 
lay  it  down  as  an  absolute  fact,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  papers  which  do  change  colour  slightly  tone  better  than 
those  that  keep  quite  colourless.  If  this  be  really  so,  it  would 
be  well  if  the  makers  would  pay  a  little  less  attention  to  the 
appearance  of  the  paper  and  more  to  its  toning  properties." 


®ttr  €trttorial  EK\iit* 


Lbs  Rayons  X. 

By  Cb.-Ed.  Guillacmk.  Paris :  Ganthier-Villarg  et  FiU. 
Du.  Guilladmb's  work  is  probably  the  completest  that  has  yet 
appeared  on  the  subject  of  the  New  Photography.  In  the  first  and 
second  parts,  light  and  many  of  its  properties,  electrolysis,  and  the 
Taried  phenomena  of  electrical  discharges,  are  fully  surveyed  by 
way  of  introduction  to  the  main  theme  of  the  book,  which  concerns 
itself  with  what  has  been  done  and  discovered  since  the  publication 
of  Professor  Runtgen's  paper.  Prominence  is  given  to  the  recorded 
experiments  of  Continental  workers,  most  of  which  we  have  noticed ; 
but  possibly  the  references  to  what  has  been  done  by  experi- 
mentalists in  this  country  might  have  been  more  numerous.  The 
book,  nevertheless,  is  very  comprehensive. 


Notes  on  Alcminicm  and  its  Alloys. 

London:  The  British  Alumiuium  Compiny,  9,  Victoria-street,  S.W. 
Thb  history,  physical  and  chemical  properties,  working  particulars 
of  melting  and  casting,  forging,  rolling,  annealing,  hardening,  and 
Other  manipulations  of  metallic  aluminium,  are  clearly  detailed  in 
this  pamphlet  of  forty-two  pages.  It  abounds  in  useful  informa- 
tion regarding  that  most  interesting  of  metals,  which  plays  a  by  no 
means  small  part  in  the  manufacture  of  photographic  apparatus. 
The  pamphlet  is  sent  free,  and  is  well  worth  sendmg  for. 


Vblo-fylma. 

F.  B.  HiDldns,  Boyston,  Hert*. 

Velo-fylma  is  a  quick-drying  lac  varnish  for  cold  application  to 
films,  negatives,  slides,  or  prints.  It  is  recommended  to  apply  it 
with  a  camol's-hair  brush  moderately  charged  with  the  liquid.  So 
used,  it  answers  extremely  well,  and  dries  rapidly.  It  is  capable  of 
being  employed  for  a  variety  of  purposes  where  a  quick-dryiof 
varnish  is  a  desideratum,  and  appears  to  have  been  carefully  prepared, 
"  no  acid,  alkali,  minerals,  celluloid,  indiarubber,  or  borax,"  entering 
into  its  composition.    Mr.  Fallowfield  is  the  wholesale  agent. 


Photography  fob  Artists. 

By  Hectoe  UiCLitH.    Bradford :  Percy  Lnnd  &  Co. 

The  sub-title  of  Mr.  Maclean's  book  indicates  its  scope.  It  essays 
to  give  "  brief  and  useful  information  respecting  the  many  uses  of 
photography  in  various  walks  of  the  pictorial  and  allied  arts."  We 
may  say  at  once  that  the  information  is  well  calculated  to  be  of  help 
to  those  for  whom  it  is  intended.  A  preliminary  chapter  discusses 
the  great  extent  to  which  photography  is  availed  of  by  artists,  and 
is  followed  by  one  which  very  fully  enumerates  the  classes  of 
pictorial  art  in  which  photography  is  useful  for  supplying  studies. 
Somewhat  argumentative  chapters  on  photographic  falsities,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  an  artist,  and  the  photographic  misrepresent- 
ation of  tones,  are  included,  but  the  photographic  information  for 
the  guidance  of  artists  taking  up  the  camera  has  been  well  and 
judiciously  selected.  Notes  on  reproduction  processes,  the  prepa- 
ration of  illustrations  for  reproduction,  and  a  very  valuable  condensed 
list  of  photographers  of  whom  photographs  for  artists  may  be  ob- 
tained, add  special  utility  to  the  book,  which  is  full  of  sound  hints 
and  advice  to  artists  employing  photography.  There  are  a  number 
of  explanatory  illustrations. 

CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 
List  of  Stereoscopic  Views. 

a.  Seaman  &  Sons,  Ohesterfield, 

We  preserve  a  soft  corner  in  our  heart  for  stereoscopic  work,  and 
are  glad  to  receive  Messrs.  Seaman's  list,  which  deals  with  about 
1400  subjects  of  well-known  spots  of  picturesquenesa  in  London  and 
various  parts  of  the  country. 

William  Home,  1,  Lotliias-street,  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Hume's  catalogue  is  a  well-compiled  publication.  He  eaten 
specially  for  Rontgen  ray  work,  thereby  showing  his  enterprise, 
listing  complete  experimental  outfits  from  4/.  to  37A  os.,  and  all  the 
other  accessories  demanded  by  the  New  Photography.  The  remainder 
of  the  catalogue  concerns  itself  with  a  lavish  selection  of  photo- 
graphic apparatus  of  all  kinds,  and  prominence  is  accorded  to  the 
well-known  cantilever  enlarging  system,  which  is  Mr.  Hume's  spe- 
ciality. This  catalogue  is  the  compilation  of  a  man  who  thoroughly 
knows  his  business. 

Hau-tonb  on  the  American  Basis. 

By  W.  Obonenbebg.    Bradford  :  Percy  Land  k  Co. 

The  translation  of  this  book,  from  the  German,  has  been  entrusted 
to  the  competent  care  of  Mr.  Gamble,  and  the  result  is  a  clear  and 
fairly  complete  treatise  on  half-tone  work,  as  it  is  said  to  be  practised 
in  America.  The  differences  between  the  English  and  the  American 
bases  do  not  appear  to  be  vital ;  but  the  work  strikes  us  as  being 
especially  valuable  on  account  of  the  fulness  with  which  it  treats  of 
the  apparatus  employed,  in  which  respect  it  has  the  advantage  of 
other  books  on  half-tone  that  we  have  read. 


The  Barnbt  Extra-rapid  Cut  Films. 

Elliott  &  Son,  Barnet,  N. 

There  appears  on  the  part  of  the  makers  of  sensitive  preparations  a 
determination  to  give  celluloid,  as  a  support  for  the  film  of  gelatino- 
bromide,  every  chance  of  securing  a  permanent  share  of  photographic 
patronage.  Messrs.  Elliott,  of  Barnet,  are  laudably  striving  towards 
this  end,  and,  judging  by  the  sample  of  their  Extra-rapid  Films  we 
have  just  tried,  they  are  in  a  fair  way  to  reach  it.  These  films  remain 
quite  flat  in  an  ordinary  dark  slide ;  they  are  very  rapid  without 
being  unmanageably  so,  and  the  quality  of  the  developed  deposit  is 
singularly  fine  and  bright.  Altogether  a  well  and  carefully  prepared 
film. 
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RoVAL  Photookaphio  Society.— Technical  Meeting,  Tuesday,  May  26,  at 
eight  p.m.  Apparatus  far  Photography  oti  Small  Plates  {stiialler  than 
(^uarter-platts]. 

The  Photcokaphio  Cldb. — The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be 
held  in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  at  eight  o'clock 
on  Wednesday  evening.  May  27.  Jlr.  Frank  Haes  will  demonstrate  the 
Daguerreotype  Process.     Visitors  will  be  welcome. 

Solders  vor  Glass. — The  Pottery  Gazette  describes  several  metallic  solders 
for  glas.s,  proposed  by  Mr.  Charles  Margot.  The  first  is  an  alloy  composed  of 
ninety-Kve  parts  of  tin  and  five  of  zinc,  which  melts  at  200°,  and  becomes 
(irmly  adherent  to  glass.  Moreover,  it  is  unalterable,  and  possesses  a  beauti- 
ful metallic  lustre.  Another  alloy,  for  the  same  purpose,  is  composed  of 
ninety  parts  of  tin  and  ten  of  aluminium,  melts  at  390°,  is  strongly  soldered 
to  glass,  and  is  possessed  of  a  very  stable  brilliancy.  With  these  two  alloys 
it  is  declared  to  be  possible  to  solder  glass  as  easily  as  to  solder  two  pieces  of 
metal.  The  operation  is  as  follows :  The  two  pieces  of  glass  to  be  soldered 
can  either  be  heated  in  a  furnace,  and  their  surfaces  rubbed  with  a  rod  of  the 
solder,  when  the  alloy,  as  it  flows,  can  be  evenly  distributed  with  a  tampon  of 
paper  or  a  strip  of  aluminium,  or  an  ordinary  soldering-iron  can  be  used  for 
melting  the  solder.  In  either  case,  it  only  remains  to  unite  the  two  pieces 
of  glass,  and  press  them  strongly  against  each  other,  and  allow  them  to  cool 
slowly. 

SoUDiFiED  Gelatine.— Gelatine  possesses  the  curious  property  of  becom- 
ing insoluble  in  contact  with  formic  aldehyde,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  pre- 
serving perfect  transparency.  Gelatine  rendered  insoluble,  or  "petrified,"  to 
use  a  more  appropriate  term,  resists  water,  acids,  and  alkalies.  It  resembles 
celluloid,  but  has  the  great  advantage  over  the  latter  of  not  being  inflammable. 
The  gelatine  used  is  the  ordinarj'  article  found  in  commerce.  The  formic 
aldehyde  is  what  is  commonly  called  "formol,"  "  formaline,"  and  "tanna- 
line."  The  commercial  product  is  a  forty  per  cent,  solution  of  formic  alde- 
hyde in  water.  It  is  a  colourless,  syrupy  liquid  of  a  pungent  odour.  The 
vapour  is  not  inflammable,  and  it  is  a  powerful  antiseptic.  To  obt.<iin  moulds 
of  statuettes,  &c. ,  take  two  pounds  of  good  white  gelatine,  and  steep  it  in  a 
quart  of  water  for  a  night.  The  next  day  the  whole  is  melted  over  a  water 
bath.  For  delicate  mouldings,  the  solution  is  diluted  with  a  little  water. 
The  mould,  which  may  be  'made  of  plaster,  clay,  or  metal,  having  been  pre- 
pared, the  formic  aldehyde  is  poured  into  the  melted  and  slightly  cooled 
gelatine.  The  whole  is  well  stirred  with  a  wooden  spatula  to  obtain  a  homo- 
geneous mixture.  The  latter  is  then  poured  into  the  mould  and  allowed  to 
cool.  After  the  object  is  taken  from  the  mould,  it  is  finished  by  immersing  it 
for  a  few  moments  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  formic  aldehyde,  or,  if  it  is 
too  large  for  immersion  in  the  solution,  its  surface  is  painted  therewith. 
Objects  obtained  with  the  gelatine  alone  are  transparent,  and  resemble  glass. 
However,  by  previously  adding  to  the  gelatine  some  finely  sifted  zinc  white, 
mixed  with  a  little  water  and  alcohol,  and  operating  in  the  same  way,  beauti- 
ful imitations  of  white  marble  may  be  obtain!  d.  By  mixing  the  oxide  of  zinc 
with  appropriate  colours,  objects  of  all  shades  may  be  obtained,  and,  by  pro- 
perly arranging  the  colours,  veins,  striie,  spots,  &c.,  may  likewise  be  produced. 
The  solidified  gelatine  may  be  used  for  imitating  mother-of-pearl,  tortoise- 
shell,  amber,  coral,  ic,  anil  for  the  manufacture  of  toys  and  artificial  flowers. 
— Siientifij:  American, 
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MEETINGS   OF   SOCIETIES   FOR  NEXT   WEEK 
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25 

Kxcnrsion :  Windsor  and  Virginia  Water. 
J  Jliicnrsion  :  WestHoathly.    Leader,  Dr. 
1     H   F.  Parsons. 

Excursion;  Pnllborough. 

flxoursion ;  Billericay. 

Bevflwfmient.    R.  Beckett. 
J  Appai-atus  for  Photog:nipliy  ou  Small 
1      Plates  (smaller  than  Quarter  plates). 

The  Valuer,  cotupe  Process.    Frank  Haes. 

Annnol  Meeting. 

J  Washing  Siti'ci-  Prints  without  ifuniiinj 
1      Water.    A.  Haddon  and  F.  Urundy. 
J  Pfcotosrophic  Printing  Procases.    T.  W. 
1     Hilton. 

/Bxcnrsion:  SnttonPark.    Leader,  W.T. 
Greiitbatch.— Last  Day  for  Sending  in 

25 

as > 

25 

Hackney '. „ 

North  Middleaex  

26 

% 

Koyal  Photographic  Society    ... 
Pbotoj^raphic  Glnb 

27 

28 

Ireland       

28 

S» 

Oldham  

30 

Competitive  Prints  for  April  Eicur. 

SO 

V     siona. 

30. 

Oroydon  Oamera  Olnb  

J  Special  Visit    to  -the    Sew    Municipal 
1      HuildiDgs.     Leader,  The  President. 
Exc:  Crajturd.    Leader,  U.  Andrews. 

:» 

ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

May  19, — Photo-mechanical   Meeting,   the  Earl  of  Crawford,    K.T.,   in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  T.  BOLAS  called  attention  to  a  reference,  in  Robert  Hunt's  Researchss 
on  Light,  to  the  theory  of  invisible  radiations,  and  also  to  the  experiments  of 
Reicbenbach  with  regard  to  the  asserted 

Luminosity  of  Maonbts, 

in  which  the  effect  was  tried  of  the  magnetic  rays  on  the  Daguerreotype 
pUte. 


The  C'HAIK.MAN  said  Reichenbach's  experiments  followed  those  of  Dr. 
Olynthus  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh,  the  author  of  a  work  on  odic  force.  Reicben- 
bach ascertained  that  many  people  were  able  to  find  magnets  in  the  dark,  pro- 
vided the  poles  were  open,  when  a  different  coloured  light  emanated  from  each 
pole.  These  experiments  were  carried  into  the  electro-magnetic  period,  when 
the  light  apparently  grew  considerably  in  height,  but  not  much  in  breadth. 
Lord  Crawford  said  he  had  made  a  great  number  of  attempts  to  photo^ 
graph  these  emanations,  but  without  success,  and  had  also  found  that  many 
persons  were  able  to  indicate  the  precise  spot  upon  which  a  magnet  had  been 
deposited  in  a  dark  room.  If  a  magnet  or  a  piece  of  rock  crystal  were  brought 
near  one's  forehead,  almost  any  one  could  feel  its  approach,  even  though  the 
object  had  previously  been  raised  to  the  temperature  of  the  body.  People 
who  could  see  a  magnet  in  the  dark  generally  described  its  appearance  as 
"  lambent,"  which  probably  meant  that  it  gave  off  a  light  something  like  that 
of  bad  fish. 

Mr.  BoLAS  remarked  that  persons  differed  very  much  with  regard  to 
capability  of  perceiving  slight  radiations.  Some  people  could,  on  a  dark 
night,  gather  earth-worms  for  fish  bait  in  consequence  of  the  slight  phos- 
phorescence of  the  worms. 

Mr.  WiLMER  suggested  that  the  discovery  of  a  magnet  in  the  dark  might 
be  due  to  some  cause  other  than  light,  such  as  electrical  radiations  ;  but 

The  Chairman  did  not  think  this  was  the  case. 

Mr.  Snowdkn  Ward  said  Mr.  Brooks  had  made  experiments  with  regard  to 
the  pliotography  of  magnetic  radiations,  and,  as  the  subject  was  of  con- 
siderable interest,  he  might  be  induced  to  read  a  paper  thereon,  and  to  bring- 
his  results  before  the  Society.  Mr.  Ward  tliought  that  Mr.  Brooks  had  in- 
vestigated the  effect  of  human  emanations,  which  were  said  to  be  similar  to 
magnetic  effects. 

Mr.  BoLA.s  showed  an  original  print  of  an  advertisement  issued  by  Mr. 
Cowderoy,  of  Reading,  as  an  inset  to  the  Art  Union  Monthly  Journal  of 
July,  1846,  respecting  the  granting  of  licences  to  work  the  Talbotype  process, 
and  referring  to  the  application  of  photography  to  many  purposes  to  which- 
it  had  since  been  adapted.  It  was  arranged  that  the  leaflet,  as  possessing 
some  hi.storical  interest,  should  be  pasted  in  the  Society's  copy  of  Talbot's 
Pencil  of  Nature. 

Mr.  Ionatz  Hbrbst  had  been  announced  to  read  a  paper  on  Phoio- 
mec/ianical  Methods  in  Austria,  but  he  said  that  since  he  left  that  country 
the  introduction  of  Levy's  screens  had  so  changed  the  course  of  procedure 
that  he  did  not  propose  to  deal  with  that  subject.  He  showed  instead  a 
number  of  negatives  and  blocks  illustrating  his  method  of  working  in  London, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  production  of 

Half-tone  Zikc  Blocks. 

So  far  as  could  be  gathered  from  his  remarks,  he  recommended  a  ground  of 
bichromated  albumen,  the  resist  being  formed  of — 

Ethereal  extract  of  gamboge  20  grammes. 

Turmeric 20        „ 

Olive  oil 10         ,, 

Benzole   60        „ 

Heavy  coal  tar  naphtha  20        ,, 

Chloroform 150        ,, 

He  used  square  stops  of  two  sizes  in  exposure,  giving  about  seven  minutes 
with  a  small  stop  and  an  additional  minute  with  a  larger  one,  the  stops 
being  inserted  in  such  a  position  that  their  sides  were  across  the  lines  of  tne 
screen.  Mr.  Herbert  also  spoke  of  photo-lithography  in  half-tone,  and  showed 
samples  of  Hubl's  collodion  emulsion  for  three-colour  work,  but  we  re- 
gret to  say  that  his  knowledge  of  the  English  language  was  not  quite  suffi- 
cient to  enable  his  hearers  to  fully  grasp  the  valuable  information  which  he 
endeavoured  to  convey. 

In  the  course  of  a  conversation  which  ensued,  some  discussion  took  place 
upon  the  favourite  question  as  to  the  origin  of  "  devils,"  the  Chairman  sug- 
gesting that  they  might  be  due  to  the  deposition  upon  the  plate  of  meteoric 
iron  in  the  shape  of  impalpable  dust. 

Dr.  Lindsay  Johnson  passed  round  one  of  a  series  of  pamphlets  by  himself, 
entitled  Observations  on  the  Macula  lutea,  containing  reproductions  by  Mr. 
Herbst  of  micrographs  of  sections  of  the  retina,  the  degrees  of  enlargement 
varying  from  titty  to  5000  diameters.  From  the  original  negatives  prints  had 
been  made  on  Nikko  paper,  from  which  fresh  negatives  were  made  through 
screens  of  176  lines  to  an  inch,  and  prints  from  the  blocks  were  very  carefHlly 
made  on  fine  paper,  and  pasted  into  the  text  of  the  pamphlet. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
Mat  14, — Mr.  J.  Packham  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  passed  round  for  signature  a  form  of  petition  to  the 
railway  companies  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  asking  for  a  reduction  ia 
fares  to  photographers,  which  had  been  issued  by  a  contemporary.  With  re- 
ference to  the  support  they  had  promised  to  the  Gospel  Oak  Photographic 
Society,  in  their  appeal  to  the  London  County  Council  to  confine  their  gardening 
operations  to  certain  portions  of  Hampstead  Heath,  he  had  been  advised  that 
the  best  means  of  furthering  this  aim  would  be  to  pass  a  similar  resolution, 
and  forward  same  to  the  Council  and  the  vestries  as  a  separate  appeal,  and 
recommended  that  this  be  done. 

A  similarly  worded  resolution  was  therefore  proposed  by  Mr.  Freshwatbr, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Wall,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Freshwater  exhibited  a  shadowgraph  of  live  fi'ogs,  which  had  not  been 
chloroformed,  as  usually  done.     Exposure  was  complete  in  ten  seconds, 

Mr.  AsHBY  read  a  paper  on 

PHOTO-MICUOSCOPy. 

Many,  he  said,  regarded  the  microscope  as  a  mere  toy,  and  its  study  a  passing. 
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enjoyment,  l>ut  he  knew  members  of  the  London  and  Provincial  were  not  so 
flippant.  It  was  an  immense  subject,  and  the  application  of  photography  to 
the  microscope  opened  up  a  large  and  interesting  field.  Objects  requireii  very 
careful  lightius,  as  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  light  passed  right  through, 
and  was  not  reflected,  as  in  ordinary  jihotography.  They  should  lie  mounted 
as  flat  ns  possible,  so  as  to  get  everything  sharp.  In  onlinary  photography 
the  difl'erent  planes  are  brought  into  focus  by  stopping  down,  but,  by  keeping 
the  sections,  &c.,  as  flat  as  possible,  the  loss  of  light  so  caused  is  avoided. 
There  is  a  temptation  to  use  too  much  light,  but  what  is  necessary  is  an 
intense  light  under  perfect  control.  Sunlight  may  be  used  as  the  illuminant,  but 
most  people  are  debarred  from  its  use  on  account  of  the  indispensable  heliostat 
and  expense.  He  found  a  good  parathn  lamp,  with  round  wick,  all  that  he  de- 
sired. Some  people  advocated  the  use  of  the  edge  of  the  wick  as  the  source  of 
light,  but  he  preferred  a  round  wick.  The  addition  of  a  little  camphor  to  the 
oU  increases  the  whiteness  of  the  light.  The  apparatus  is  simjile  enough,  and 
consists  of  a  long  extension  camera  (that  used  by  Mr.  Ashby  being  of  his  own 
construction  throughout),  fitted  with  a  microscope,  capable  of  adjustment  in 
all  directions,  and  the  lamp,  all  being  placed  on  one  baseboard,  which  folded 
up  when  out  of  use.  He  used  two  focussing  screens,  one  of  ground  glass,  and 
another  of  plain  glass  for  fine  definition,  the  image  on  the  latter,  however,  not 
being  visible  without  the  aid  of  an  eyepiece.  The  first  and  great  essential  is 
that  everything  should  be  centered  perfectly,  or  failure  would  be  certain. 
TTie  size  of  the  diajihragm  was  more  or  less  controlled  by  the  objective  in  use, 
and  would  be  learned  r>y  practice.  Orthochromatic  plates  should  always  be 
used,  and  should  be  developed  rather  dense.  He  preferred  a  pyro-soda 
developer  to  any  other  for  the  work.  Some  sections  and  other  objects  were 
then  focussed  on  the  ground  glass  and  shown. 

The  CHAinMAN  thought  the  sight  of  the  apparatus  necessary,  for  the  pursuit 
of  this  .subject  startled  a  good  many,  but  he  said  it  was  a  simple  thing  to  get 
very  fair  pictures  without  the  costly  apparatus  and  beautiful  degree  of  adjust- 
ment seen.  He  had  found,  in  practice,  an  immense  advantage  in  the  use  of  a 
yellow  screen. 

Mr.  Freshwater,  referring  to  the  photographing  of  opaque  objects,  .said  it 
was  most  interesting,  and  one  got  a  photograph  of  the  object  itself.  Light- 
coloured  mbjects  were  pretty  easily  illuminated,  not  absorbing  much  light, 
but  with  dark  objects  it  was  more  ditticult.  He  recommended  the  use  of  iris 
diaphragms  for  cutting  down  the  light. 

Mr.  HoDD  asked  if  a  process  screen  could  be  used  for  focussing  ? 

Mr.  Wall  replied  that  the  lines  were  too  close,  but  one  with  about  twenty 
lines  to  the  inch  would  do.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Ashby's  preference  for  a  round 
wick,  he  -asked  if  he  liked  it  better  than  the  edge  for  high-power  work  ?  He 
always  used  the  edge,  as  he  had  found  a  loss  of  definition  with  flat  or  round 
wicks.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  using  a  very  large  diaphragm,  cutting  down 
with  coloured  screens,  such  as  signal  green,  or  a  chromate  of  copper  liquid 
screen.  These,  however,  can  only  be  used  for  some  subjects.  One  great 
difliculty  with  beginners  was  to  know  when  everything  was  correct  and  in 
sharp  focus. 

Mr.  A.SHBT  thought  the  lieht  better  for  its  yellow  tint,  except  when  using 
high  powers,  when  great  brilliancy  is  required. 

Mr.  Freshwater  agreed  with  Mr.  Wall  that  a  number  of  coloured  screens 
were  very  convenient. 

Mr.  AsHBT,  in  answer  to  a  question,  said  his  lenses  were  not  specially 
corrected  for  photographing. 

Mr.  Wall  had  used  monochromatic  light  a  good  deal,  but  there  was  a  great 
loss  of  illumination,  and  it  was  somewhat  expensive.  For  photographing,  a 
small  source  of  light  was  needed,  but  for  examination  he  preferred  a  large 
quantity  of  light.  The  chromate  of  copper  screen  mentioned  before  cuts  out 
the  violet,  but  the  amount  rested  with  the  thickness  of  the  screen.  He 
thought  the  binocular  microscope  provided  for  the  examination  of  the  slides 
infinitely  better  than  a  monocular. 

A  number  of  slides  were  then  thrown  on  the  lantern  screen  bv  Mr.  Ashby 
and  the  Chairman,  consisting  of  botanical  and  anatomical  subjects,  which 
were  highly  appreciated,  and  the  Chairman  also  displayed  some  taken  with 
low  powers  by  the  simple  apparatus  which  he  had  used  with  much  success. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 
Mat  13, — Mr.  Nesbitt  in  the  chair. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Gcospel  Oak  Photographic 
Society,  inviting  the  Club  to  co-operate  with  it  in  protesting  against  the 
alterations  which  the  London  County  Council  is  making  on  Hampstead  Heath. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Willmer,  however,  that,  as  the  Gospel  Oak 
Society's  first  protest  had  taken  place  some  considerable  time  ago,  it  was 
more  than  probable  the  Council  h.id  already  made  the  alterations  to  which 
objections  might  be  taken,  or,  in  the  alternative,  had  made  such  arrangements 
as  would  make  protest  of  no  practical  avail. 

Several  of  the  members,  however,  expressed  their  willingness  to  join  the 
Gospel  Oak  Society  in  protesting  aeainst  anything  done  by  the  London 
County  Council  which  would  have  the  efl'ect  of  spoiling  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  Heath. 

Mr.  Lambert  Matthews,  who  attended  on  behalf  of  the  Scientific  Hand 
Camera  Company,  showed  an  example  of  the  Company's  new  scientific  hand 
camera.  This  is  of  the  twin-lens  pattern,  the  photographer  having  a  full- 
sized  image  of  the  picture  he  is  about  to  photograph  visible  at  the  moment  of 
exposure.  The  Company  tits  Wray's  (or  any  other  maker's)  lenses  to  order, 
and  supplies  either  the  ordinary  double  backs,  or  &  Pullman  magazine  back. 
The  camera,  which  is  of  exceedingly  compact  design,  was  examined  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest,  and  Mr.  Matthews  was  thanked  for  showing  it. 

Mr.  (iolteur  showed  one  of  Marion's  plate-separators.  Tliese  are  made  of 
celluloid,  and  can  be  used  for  separating  and  holding  in  position  in  the  de- 
veloping dish  either  two  quarter-plates  in  a  half-plate  dish,  or  four  quarter- 
plates  in  a  whole-plate  dish.  The  simplicity  and  utility  of  the  device  is 
obvious. 

The  editor  of  the  Club's  Trcmaaclions  drew  attention  to  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Cadett,  referring  to  a  recent  editorial  comment  upon  the  published  report  of 
the  Club's  meetings. 


Some  conversation  ensaed,  and  Mr.  Bbukik  added  to  Mr.  Cadett's  previous 
remarks  upon  the  idiosyncrasies  of  pyrogallic  acid  as  regards  speed  the  fol- 
lowing :  He  said  he  had  recently  been  working  a  sample  of  pyrogallic  acid, 
which  differed  from  previous  samples  by  the  same  maker  to  the  extent  that  it 
only  required  one-half  the  amount  of  pyro  to  produce  normal  density. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Welkord  read  a  short  paper  upon  the 

Pbouoction  ok  Unsuccessful  Photographs 
in  a  manner  quite  his  own.     The  paper  told  the  members  of  the  Clnb  exactly 
how  "not  to  do  it."    It  was  written  in  a  sarcastic  vein,  and  will  probably 
apjwar  in  full  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Erratic  Club. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
May  14,— the  President  (Mr.  H.  M.  WhiteHeld)  in  the  chair. 

The  President  mentioned  that,  as  the  present  rooms  were  not  available  for 
the  summer  meetings,  the  Society  would  hold  them  out  of  doors  at  some  place 
convenient  to  Manchester,  on  the  second  Saturday  in  each  month. 

Mr,  A.  E.  Casson  exhibited  a  hand  camera  by  Miller,  which  be  has  had 
made  to  his  order.  The  size  of  plate  is  .5  x  4,  and  is  exposed  in  dark  slides ; 
there  is  an  adjustable  focussing  screen,  enabling  the  camera  to  be  used  on  the 
stand.  It  has  a  Goerz  six-inch  lens,  Thomton-Pickard  shutter,  and  detachabl» 
finder,  the  whole  being  most  perfectly  made  and  compact. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  was  then  proceeded  with,  Mr,  Harrt  Wadb 
reading  a  paper  on  the 

Home  Pkei'aration  and  Manipulation  of  Plain-surkac*  Silver  Pai-kb. 
Mr.  Wade  did  not  lay  any  claim  to  originality  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of 
tlie  paper.  Which  is  by  old  formula;  revived  and  verified  by  actual  experiment. 
Twenty  years  ago,  every  photographer  made  the  preparation  of  sensitiseii 
paper  his  special  study,  and  knew  the  theory  as  well  as  the  practice  of  what 
he  was  using  ;  but,  in  these  days  ot  trade  production,  photography  is  reduced 
to  such  extreme  simplicity,  that  one  has  only  to  follow  blindly  the  printed 
instructions  to  obtain  certain  results.  But,  to  be  able  to  vary  these  results  at 
will,  it  is  necessary  to  have  at  least  some  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
materials  in  which  we  are  working,  and,  in  view  of  encouraging  a  thirst  for 
knowledge,  a  few  notes  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  exhume  this  beautiful  but 
lost  art  of  silver  printing.  Mr.  Wade  then  gave  a  short  description  of  the 
action  of  light  on  silver  compounds,  afterwards  proceeding  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  paper.  For  small  work,  a  smooth  photographic  paper,  such  a» 
Saxes  or  Rives,  is  the  most  suitable,  while,  for  anything  above  cabinet, 
Whatman's  drawing  papers  are  the  best.  Sizing  and  salting  can  be  done 
simultaneously,  the  formula  being — 

Ammonium  chloride    160  grains. 

Gelatine 240     „ 

Water 20  ounces. 

Immerse  the  jiaper  bodily  in  the  warm  solution,  then  hang  up  to  dry ;  a 
quantity  can  be  prepared,  for  it  keeps  indefinitely.  The  paper  is  now  ready 
for  sensitising,  which  can  either  be  done  by  bru.shing  or  floating.  The  strength 
of  bath  should  be  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce ;  it  can  either  be  the  ammonia- 
nitrate  bath  or  an  acid  bath,  the  ammonia  being  made  up  by  adding  '880 
ammonia  to  the  silver  solution  till  the  precipitate  first  formed  disappears. 
The  paper  so  sensitised  prints  richer,  but  fails  to  keep  more  than  a  few  days. 
The  acid  bath  is  made  by  adding  twenty-three  grains  of  citric  acid  to  each 
ouiice  of  solution,  in  which  case  the  paper  will  keep  for  a  much  longer  jwriod. 
The  paper  should  be  floated  twice,  in  order  to  leave  no  places  unsensitised. 
The  paper,  after  printing,  should  be  well  washed  in  several  changes,  in  order 
to  free  it  from  all  nitrate,  and  then  toned  in  sulphocyanide,  acetate,  tunsgate, 
phosphate,  borax,  or  chalk  gold  bath,  the  combined  toning  and  fixing  as 
recommended  lor  Alpha  paper  and  platinum,  and  fixed,  washed,  and  mounted 
as  usual. 

After  the  paper,  Mr.  Wade  gave  a  complete  demonstration  of  his  method, 
from  salting  the  paper  to  fixing  the  prints,  in  which  the  members  were  greatly 
interested, 

^ 

Croydon  Camera  Clnb. — A  party  of  members,  in  chai^  of  Mr,  Hector 

Maclean  (the  President  of  the  Club),  spent 

Half  a  day  with  Mr.  A.  R.  Dbbssib, 
at  Springfield,  on  Saturday,  May  16.  With  characteristic  energy  and  kind- 
ness, Mr.  Dresser  rose  from  a  bed  of  illness  in  order  to  entertain  his  visitors, 
which  he  did  in  such  fashion  as  to  give  very  great  pleasure  to  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  present.  A  chatty  lecturette,  relieved  by  startling 
anecdotes,  and  accompanied  by  demonstrations  of  the  uses  of  various  more  or 
less  unique  pieces  of  apparatus,  was  introductorj'  to  a  personally  conducted 
tour  of  we  house,  many  of  the  numerous  art  objects,  curiosities,  and  photo- 
graphs calling  forth  remarks  from  the  host  which  were  reminiscent,  descrip- 
tive, or  laudatory.  During  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Wratten  took  the  usual 
recording  photograph  of  the  Club  excursion.  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle,  who 
happened  to  be  present,  was,  pro  ian.,  elected  An  honorary  member  of  the 
Club,  and  included  in  the  group,  into  which  Mr.  Dresser  took  the  opportunity 
of  pouring  in  a  number  of  "Bullet"  shots. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.— May  12,  Mr.  William  Rawlings  pre- 
siding.— Members'  work  was  shovra  by  Messrs.  Roofe,  Westcott,  and  Hinddey. 
Mr.  Cricks,  of  Messrs.  Whittingham  &  Co.,  showed  a  number  of  very  inge- 
nious new  hand  cameras  and  accessories.  The  Hon.  Secretary  showed  some  ex- 
amples of  colour  rendering  by  Lumiire's  orthochromatic  plates.  The  principal 
attraction  of  the  evening  was  a  lantern  lecture  by  Mr.  E.  T.  CoOMBES,  entitled 

A  Cycling  Toub  with  a  Camera. 
It  proved  to  be  a  most  interesting  one,  and  was  illustrated  by  sqme  very;  good 
slides.  The  following  particulars  are  to  hand  of  the  proposed  excursion  to 
Pulborough  on  Whit  Monday  :  A  permit  has  been  obtained  for  the  party  to 
go  by  the  8.40  a.m.  special  Portsmouth  train  from  London  Bridge,  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway.  To  avail  themselves  of  it,  members- 
intending  to  go  must  meet  the  Excursion  Secretary  (Mr,  Dean)  before  passing 
the  barrier. 
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HorUl  Hlddlesex  Photographic  Society. —May  II,  Mr.  Pither  in  the 
chiUr. — Mr.  Debenham  gave  a  paper  on 

Perspective. 
He  said  that,  among  the  reproaches  brought  against  photography,  that  one 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  surprising  is  that  of  rendering  objects  untruly  as 
to  perspective.  He  confined  himself  to  dealing  with  linear  perspective.  He 
showed  a  slide  in  which  a  series  of  globes  extended  along  the  top  the  entire 
width,  with  a  background  of  ruled  squares,  the  globes  near  the  corners  appear- 
ing as  ellipses.  Although  the  eye  never  sees  a  globe  as  an  ellipse,  it  would 
appear  so  if  the  eye  were  fixed  at  the  point  from  which  the  photograph  was 
taken.  He  also  showed  two  slides  of  a  man  holding  out  one  hand  in  front, 
and  the  other  behind  him,  taken  with  a  long  and  short-focus  lens  respectively. 
The  marked  difference  between  the  size  of  the  hands  in  the  photo  taken  with 
the  short-focus  lens  was  very  apparent.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture  the 
Ohairman  said  that  the  whole  matter  of  true  and  false  perspective  in  pho- 
tography might  be  summed  up  by  bearing  in  mind  that  the  retina  was  a 
concave  plane,  and  the  plate  a  right  plane.  Among  those  who  joined  in  the 
discussion  was  Mr.  Tilnky,  an  artist,  who  said  he  knew  very  little  about 
perspective,  and  his  opinion  was  that  the  whole  duty  of  an  artist  was  to  paint 
things  as  he  sees  them.  You  cannot  see  a  sphere  but  as  a  sphere,  because  the 
«ye  has  to  move  to  see  it.  The  eye  shifts  its  point  of  sight  many  times  a 
■second  to  take  in  a  view.  Artists  have  nothing  to  fear  from  photography,  but 
it  has  taus;ht  them  a  good  deal. 

Mat  19,  Instruction  Evening,  Mr.  H.  Smith  in  the  chair. — The  Hon. 
Sborrtart  gave  a  demonstration  on 

Intensification  and  REDnciioN. 
He  gave  various  formulae,  and  passed  round  various  examples,  to  illustrate  his 
remarks.  He  then  proceeded  to  intensify  a  plate  by  the  following  formulae  : — 
I.  Silver  nitrate,  22  parts  ;  water,  250  parts.  II.  Potassium  bromide,  10  parts  ; 
■water,  25  parts.  Mix  and  wash  precipitate  of  bromide  of  silver,  and  dissolve  in 
hypo,  60  parts  ;  water,  170  parts.  Make  up  the  whole  to  450  parts.  Im- 
merse negative  in  this  for  several  minutes,  and  place  in  a  ferrous-oxalate 
developer  (Wall's  Dictionary).  He  also  intensified  a  plate  with  bichloride  of 
■mercury,  followed  by  cyanide  of  silver.  For  reduction,  he  used  Howard 
Farmer's  and  Belitski's  formulae,  and  passed  round  the  plates  for  inspection. 
The  next  Instruction  Evening  will  be  on  June  15,  when  Mr.  W.  J.  Simpson  will 
demonstrate  silver  printing  and  toning. 

Aintree  Photographic  Society. — The  second  excursion  of  the  season 
arranged  by  this  Society  took  place  on  Saturday,  May  16,  to  Knowsley  Hall 
(by  permission  of  Lord  Derby).  Several  of  the  ladies  were  invited  to  inspect 
various  rooms  of  the  Hall,  the  camera  men  having  a  busy  hoar  and  a  half  in 
the  grounds.  About  ninety  plates  were  used  upon  the  Hall,  avenues,  sun- 
dials, cattle,  &c.  The  large  trees  of  hawthorns  and  varied-coloured  rhodo- 
dendrons in  full  bloom  were  quite  a  sight  The  party  of  thirty-nine  had  a 
most  enjoyable  day. 

Leeds  Photographic  Society. — May  7,  Mr.  J.  H.  Walker  (Vice-President)  in 
the  chair. — Mr.  Alfred  Naylor  (the  Hon.  Secretary)  introduced  the  subject  of 

Paper,  Stripping  Film,  and  Celluloid  Film  Negatives, 
briefly  stating  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  take  up  this  portable  form  of 
working,  and  showing  between  200  and  300  negatives,  taken  during  the  last 
nine  years,  these,  with  three  or  four  exceptions,  having  been  exposed  in  the 
Eastman  roller  slide.  Considerable  interest  was  taken  in  this  unique  collection 
of  negatives,  which  represented  both  local  and  distant  work  (within  Great 
Britain),  and  favourable  comments  passed  on  the  perfection  of  several  of  them, 
which  were  acknowledged  to  be  equal  to  wet-plate  negatives.  At  some  future 
date  Mr.  Naylor  proposes  devoting  a  full  evening  to  this  subject,  showing  the 
working  of  the  latest  apparatus  in  connexion  therewith.  An  A  phis  hand  camera, 
which  has  been  forwarded  for  inspection,  was  very  favourably  received. 

Oxford  Camera  Club. — May  11.— After  some  arrangements  for  an  Exhibi- 
tion to  be  hslil  in  the  autumn  had  been  discussed,  the  decision  being  postponed 
till  next  meeting,  a  demonstration  of 

Platinotypb 
was  given  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Stringer,  of  the  Platinotype  Company.  The  whole 
process  was  thoroughly  illustrated,  and  its  advantages  pointed  out,  both  as  to 
artistic  effact  and  permmency.  As  showing  permanency,  the  lecturer 
mentioned  a  case  of  platiuotype  prints  undamaged  after  three  weeks  under 
sea  water  in  a  sunken  ship.  The  lecturer  also  showed  how,  especially  in 
large  prints,  development  could  be  done  with  perfect  success  by  means  of  a 
brush,  if  development  were  restrained  by  the  addition  of  glycerine.  By 
rubbing  certain  parts  with  pure  glycerine  they  could  be  kept  back,  while 
others,  if  desirnd,  could  be  brought  up  quickly  by  unrestrained  developer.  A 
very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Stringer  was  passed  by  acclamation,  the 
audience,  though  nit  large,  having  been  very  much  interested,  and  much 
.admiring  the  ease  of  the  process  and  beauty  of  the  results  obtained. 


Corr(<E{))onIi(nc(* 


'COSMOS"  AND  MB.  PRY. 


We  are  sorry  that  in  the  Journal  of  last  week,  ander  the  heading 
"  Jottings,"  the  authorship  of  some  paragraphs  (that  had  appeared  in  a 
contemporary)  signed  "  Major  Kone,"  was  erroneously  attributed  to  Mr. 
S.  Herbert  Fry,  who  denies  identity  with,  or  knowledge  of,  the  writer. 
Mr.  Pry  farther  complains  of  the  term  "  slipshod  "  being  applied  to  his 
trading,  and  we  hasten  to  say  that  the  term  was  wrongly  applied. 

Wd  are  eoavinced  that  the  references  to  Mc.  Fry  were  not  designed  to 
be  of  a  harmful  or  offensive  nature,  but  we  are  sorry  they  were  allowed  to 
appear,  and,  ia  taking  this,  the  earliest,  opportunity  of  giving  pablicity 
to  Mr.  Fry's  denial  and  protest,  we  desire  to  add  tbat,  in  nnreservedly 
accepting  his  statement,  we  regret  the  insertion,  and  offer  him  our 
sincere  apology  for  the  mistaken  introduction  of  his  name. 


tW  Correspondents  should  newer  virite  on.  both  etdes  of  the  paper.    No  i.otioe  is  taleen 
of  com.mu,nications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  ore  given. 

BROMIDE  PAPER  FOR  NEGATIVES. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Last  year  there  were  several  letters  and  articles  in  the 
Journal  re  paper  negatives,  and  doubtless  many  of  your  readers,  on  seeing 
that  Messrs.  Wellington  were  about  to  introduce  a  paper  for  this  purpose 
supposed  that  this  demand  was  to  be  supplied.  But,  although,  doubtless, 
very  good  as  far  as  quality  and  convenience  goes,  the  article  this  firm  in- 
troduced is  not  at  all  what  was  wanted. 

The  principal  reason  paper  neg-itives  were  advocated  was  the  reduction 
in  cost.  12  X  10  bromide  paper  sells  at  4s.  per  dozen,  and  what  was 
required  was  a  negative  paper  at  same  price.  Why  should  it  not  be 
supplied?  Why  should  a  positive  paper  be  4*.,  a  negative  14».  per 
dozen  ?  If  it  could  be,  many  amateurs  would  work  it  in  a  home-made 
camera,  with  a  "  pinhole"  lens,  wliich  would  give  fair  definition  for  that 
size  picture.  Further,  would  it  not  be  possible,  by  using  a  chocolate- 
coloured  paper  and  whitening  the  image  with  mercury,  to  produce  a 
"  positive  "  ready  for  framing  ? 

Another  item  :  Some  months  ago  a  correspondent  from  India,  I  believe, 
offered  to  communicate  a  method  of  stripping  P.O.P.  on  to  glass,  or  any 
other  material  required ;  if  he  would  send  same,  I,  for  one,  should  feel 
obliged,  doubtless  many  others. — I  am,  yours,  &e.,  W.  R.  F. 


FLUORESCENCE  OF  GELATINE  DRY  PLATES. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gehtlemen, — When  experimenting  with  X  rays  on  the  llth  inet., 
I  found  that  a  Paget  XXXXX  plate  was  markedly  fluorescent  to  the  rays. 
I  was  able  to  see  clearly  coins  in  a  purse,  nails  in  wood,  and,  faintly,  the 
bones  of  my  hands  and  fingers  when  placed  between  the  tube  and  the 
plate  with  the  film  side  of  plate  towards  the  tube,  and  all  external  light 
absolutely  excluded.  As  this  opened  up  what  was  to  me  a  new  line  of 
experiment,  I  tried  several  experiments,  unsuccessfully  at  first,  but  after- 
wards successfully,  to  find  if  fluorescence  was  visible  with  plain  glass. 
On  ground  glass  fluorescence  was  quite  visible,  and,  although  faintly,  I 
saw  it  on  ordinary  lantern-slide  covers.  When  I  scraped  a  portion  of 
the  film  off  a  Paget  XXXXX  plate  or  an  Ilford  plate,  although  the 
fluorescence  was  very  muob  more  decided  on  the  coated  portion,  I  could 
still  see  the  coins  in  a  purse  on  the  clear  glass  portion  when  interposed 
between  the  tube  and  the  negative. 

I  am  satisfied  that  fluorescence  of  the  sensitive  film  as  well  as  of  the 
glass  takes  place,  but  I  have  not  had  time  to  verify  the  experiments  I 
wished  to  carry  out,  owing  to  the  failure  of  two  tubes,  one  after  another, 
which  I  was  working  with. 

I  found  a  red  half-plate  vignetting  glass  with  clear  portion  in  the 
centre  fluoresced  all  over  when  the  red  coloured  side  was  towards  the 
tube;  but,  when  the  red  side  was  towards  me,  only  the  central  clear 
portion  fluoresced,  indicating  that  the  fluorescence  was  on  the  side 
towards  the  tube,  and  that  the  red  glass,  when  next  myself,  cut  off  the 
luminous  effect,  except  in  the  centre.  A  pie:;eof  ordina  y  red  glass  acted 
the  same  way,  viz  ,  one  side  fluoresced  and  the  other  did  not.  I  failed 
to  detect  visible  fluorescence  with  celluloid  films  or  bromide  paper,  and 
I  found  that  most  crystals,  when  deposited  on  only  a  lantern  slide  cover, 
increased  the  visible  fluorescent  effect,  such,  for  instance,  as  bromide  of 
ammonium  and  pyrogallic  acid.  When  the  latter  was  put  on  a  white 
card  I  could  detect  no  fluorescence,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
crystals  were  increasing  the  visible  fluorescence  by  providing  the  glass 
with  a  white  reflecting  background.  I  found  ordinary  luminous  paint  on 
a  card  makes  a  very  fair  screen,  but  not  nearly  so  bright  as  scheelite  or 
potassium  or  barium  platino-oyanide. 

I  am  aware  that  tho  apnearance  which  some  plates  are  said  to  present 
of  the  image  coming  up  from  the  back  of  the  plate  during  development 
has  led  some  people  to  infer  that  the  action  of  the  X  ravs  is  at  the  back 
of  the  film.  I  have  developed  many  X  ray  photograohs.  and  have  not 
found  the  image  come  up  from  the  back  on  Paget  XXXXX  plates,  which 
I  generally  use,  and  I  hope  some  of  your  correspondents  will  repeat  and 
extend  the  experiments  which  I  have  referred  to,  as  the  subject  is  one  on 
which  some  light  may  be  obtained  by  experiments  in  this  direction. — I 
am,  yours,  &c,  W.  P.  Walker. 

Glenbanna,  Laurencetown,  Co.  Down,  May  16,  1896. 


BRADFORD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editors, 

Gentlemen,  —  As  a  good  example  of  the  kind  of  report  a  piqued 
Secretary  can  write,  the  report  published  in  your  paper  of  May  8  would  be 
bad  to  beat.  The  offijial  mostly  alluded  to  was  the  person  who  started 
the  Society,  aad  who  retired  because  of  the  attitude  taken  up  by  the 
Secretary,  and   who  was  the  "knowing  member"  alluded  to  by    your 
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oorregpondect.  The  said  "  knowiDg  one  "  has  been  the  means  of  expos- 
ing two  or  three  pieces  of  very  sharp  practice  in  the  affairs  of  tlie  Society, 
and  in  a  small  circle  of  the  Committee  was  rather  "loved"  a  long  way 
off.  He  treated  the  members  to  a  short  speech  touching  the  affairs  of 
other  societies,  and  he  finally  "  dried  up  "  when  he  had  got  all  his  rules 
passed  and  what  he  desired,  and  was  then  elected  a  Vice-President  by  the 
meeting.  This  is  very  contrary  to  the  impression  that  would  be  created 
by  a  stranger  reading  the  report,  and  it  seems  a  great  pity  that  a  Secre- 
tary should  so  have  reported  the  proceedings. — I  am,  yours,  <tc., 

Marj  18,  1896.  A  JIembeb  of  the  Late  Committee. 

P.S. — Nearly  all  the  new  Committee  were  elected  from  the  co-oalled 
opposition  party. 

CARDIFF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  —  As  an  old  photographer,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few 
words  concerning  the  management  of  the  Photographic  Exhibition  now 
being  held  at  Cardiff.  On  the  occasion  of  my  visit,  passing  through  the 
large  hall  of  the  Maritime  Section,  I  came  across  the  exhibit  of  a  great 
engineering  firm  from  the  north.  The  manager  of  the  same,  recognising 
me  as  one  who  had  done  a  deal  of  work  for  them  in  past  years,  suggested 
that  I  should  photograph  their  exhibit.  Judge  of  my  surprise  on  finding, 
that  the  right  to  photograph  was  vested  in  the  local  Society  (almost 
essentially  an  amateur  one)  who  are  also  running  a  portrait  studio  in 
the  grounds,  and  thus  entering  into  direct  opposition  to  the  professional 
photographer. 

I  should  imagine  that,  in  the  future,  members  of  the  photographic 
profession  will  be  very  chary  of  supporting  any  Exhibition  produced 
"  nnder  the  auspices  of  the  Cardiff  Photographic  Society." — Vide 
Advertisement. — I  am,  yours,  &b.,  The  Kaiser. 

Cardiff,  May  18,  1896.  

To  the  Editors, 

Gentlemen, — In  your  report  of  the  Photographic  Section  of  our  Cardiff 
Fine  Art  and  Industrial  Exhibition  you  do  not  appear  to  have  ascertained 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  all  glory  that  these  few  members  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  were  working  so  hard  for,  they  having  formed  themselves 
into  a  syndicate  to  work  two  studios  in  the  Exhibition,  also  the  right 
of  photographing  exhibits — concessions  granted  to  them  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Fine  Art  and  Industrial  Exhibition  for  getting  together 
the  Photographic  Exhibition  ;  also,  as  far  as  I  can  understand.  Is.  on  each 
season  ticket,  the  holder  of  which  has  to  have  a  portrait  on  the  inside. 
There  has  been  up  to  now  nearly  ,SO0O  issued.  The  amateurs  are  certainly 
up  and  doing.     Professionals  will  have  to  look  alive I  am,  yours,  &c., 

12,  Duke-street,  Cardiff,  May  12,  1896.  Alfred  Fheke. 


MONS.  JARCHY'S  BABY  SHOW. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  Mons.  Jarchy  of  Union-road,  Rotherhithe,  seems 
anxions  to  satisfy  me  as  to  when  the  Baby  Show  and  prizes  are  to  be 
awarded,  I  herewith  take  the  pleasure  of  appending  my  name  and  address. 
I  should  also  like  Mons.  Jarchy  not  to  send  any  reply  to  my  address, 
same  as  he  did  once  before,  but  reply  in  a  straightforward  manner 
through  your  Journal,  so  that  the  public  may  have  some  idea  of  when 
the  nicest-looking  babies  are  going  to  be  brought  before  the  competent 
Judge  and  Jury,  and  medals  pinned  on  their  dress. — I  am,  yours,  &e., 

62,  Eugenia-road,  Rotherhithe,  S.E.  W.  H.  Hill. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — You  were  good  enough  to  forward  me  a  letter  addressed 
to  me,  under  your  care,  by  Mons.  Jarchy ;  possibly  you  may  deem  it 
interesting  enough  for  publication. — I  am,  yours,  &o..  Cosmos. 

London,  May  19,  1896. 

45,  Union-road,  Rotherhithe,  London,  S.E. 

To  Mr.  Cosmos.  May  17,  1896. 

Dear  Sir,— I  wa.s  highly  delighted  to  read  in  the  last  week's  "  Jottings  " 
your  very  witty  note  comparing  me  with  C.  J.  Rhodes,  Esq.  I  hope,  Mr. 
Cosmos,  it  is  not  intended  as  a  compliment,  as,  truly,  I  should  very  much  like 
to  be  in  his  shoes. 

What  surprised  me  is  that  my  letter  adressed  to  the  concealed  individual 
has  been  answered  by  you,  and  in  a  rather  irritable  and  sarcastic  manner  ! 

In  fact,  it  is  strange  for  a  Son  of  Momus  to  be  partial  or  get  angry  with  me 
who  never  adressed  you  a  word  and  whom  you  never  saw.  And  you  leave 
the  part  of  a  neutral  and  impartial  judge  of  facts  in  associating  yourself  with 
the  man  behind  the  coulisse.    It  looks  to  me  too  personal.     "  Est-ce  vrai  ? " 

Now,  Mr.  Cosmos,  let  us  come  to  an  understanding  : 

A  note  appeared  in  the  "  Ex  Cathedu'i "  a  fortnight  or  so  ago,  where  a  com- 
plaint has  been  mentioned  from  a  South  East  correspondent  for  not  carrying 
out  my  promise  of  a  Baby  Show,  etc.,  etc.  And  you  were  kind  enough  to  put 
your  paper  at  my  disposal  to  satisKe  your  correspondent.  I  replied  to  the 
worthy  correspondent,  inviting  him  to  divilgue  his  name  as  an  accuser  should 
do.  "En  plus,"  1  threw  my  glove  to  his  face,  to  which  any 
gentleman  would  reply,  but,  instead,  he  coyly  applied  for  your  _fl^ 
protection.  Thanks  to  the  X  rajes,  I  can  see  his  epistle  ; 
•ud  Ora  pro  Nobis." 


"  Fi  done  ! "  Why  shoold  he  be  afraid  to  face  the  music  and  come  up  to  the 
area  of  a  fair  battle !  I  am  a  son  of  Mans,  and  defy  any  sneaky  iLUet-a-jieiu  ! 
What,  is  he  afraid  perhaps  for  a  law  suit— is  it  so  ? 

I  can  promis  you,  Mr.  Cosmos,  that  you  will  find  very  piquant  material  for 
your  "Jottings,"  to  last  a  year,  if  you  will  suggest  your  corresfiondent  to 
disguise  his  masque. 

I  am  very  prou(l  you  detected  in  me  a  refined  scruple.  I  was  told  so  several 
times,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  make  me  bite  the  bait. 

So  come,  Mr.  South  correspondent,  for  the  credit  and  glory  of  the  spying 
industry,  and  show  to  our  photographic  world  where  you  are,  and  what  is  it 
you  wish  from  me.  Or  I  may  get  another  name  in  the  'ife  diction  nary  in  the 
form  of  a  more  stronger  glove,  perhaps,  that  will  intimidate  your  ap[>earence. 
"  Jedis  ce  que  jepense."  I  remain,  yours,  respectfully, 

A.  L.  Jabcht. 


ASSISTANTS  AND  THEIR  GRIEVANCES. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Tonr  leading  article  of  May  15  on  the  above  subject 
should  cause  assistants  to  seriously  consider  their  position,  and,  by 
coming  forward  to  join  the  National  Union  of  Shop  Assistants,  give  proof 
that  they  have  taken  the  sound  advice  you  tender.  Tour  remarks  on  the 
over-stocked  state  of  the  photographic  labour  market  must  be  confirmed 
by  all,  though  some  may  not  agree  with  your  deduction  that  it  is  due  to 
the  "  little 'learning"  now  required  in  comparison  with  the  days  of 
collodion.  My  own  opinion  is  that  this  excess  of  labour  is  caused  by  the 
rise  of  the  specialist,  the  abuse  of  the  apprentice  system,  and  the 
facilities  now  offered  for  acquiring  an  insight  into  photography  apart 
from  the  workshop.  Photography  has  developed  to  such  an  extent  since 
the  wet-plate  days  that  no  man  can  possibly  become  an  adept  in  all 
branches.  The  specialist  is  therefore  a  painful  necessity.  This  change 
enables  many  to  enter  the  trade  who  have  a  knowledge  of  only  one  minor 
part  and  have  not  the  capacity  to  undertake  highly  skilled  work.  The 
trade  is  thus  thrown  open  to  a  larger  and  inferior  body  of  men.  Going 
back,  in  my  own  experience  of  twenty  years,  I  am  compelled  to  admit 
that  the  average  photographic  worker  of  to-day  is  much  the  inferior  of 
the  man  of  that  period.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  specialist  with  his 
"  little  learning,"  I  think  that  skilled  men  are  still  in  demand,  but  are 
not  supplied.  Take  printing.  A  printer  is  now  expected  to  work  at  least 
four  different  processes— albumen,  gelatine,  platinum,  and  carbon.  In 
my  wet-plate  days  the  majority  were  content  with  Rive  and  Saxe 
albumen  papers.  I  was  lately  told  by  an  employer  that,  out  of  twenty-two 
applicants  for  a  post  as  a  printer,  only  two  could  fulfil  these  requirements, 
and  he  engaged  and  paid  one  of  them  double  the  salary  asked  by  the  re- 
mainder. "  The  rest,"  he  added,  with  a  sneer,  "  wore  Polytechnic  photo- 
graphers." This  phrase,  "Polytechnic  photographer,"  has  given  me 
cause  for  reflection.  It  indicates  clearly  one  cause  of  the  over-stocking, 
and,  when  combined  with  the  specialist  and  the  bad  training  of  appren- 
tices, accounts  in  large  measure  for  the  great  numbers  of  inefficient 
workmen  clamouring  for  employment.  Skill  and  wide  knowledge  are 
still  in  demand,  but  "  little  learning  "  and  the  consequent  over-stocking 
carry  the  day,  because,  as  I  have  often  pointed  out  before,  the  photo- 
graphic worker  will  not  organize  to  protect  himself.  A  well-organized 
trade  is  not  likely  to  be  over-stocked,  because  its  members  can  regulate 
the  number  of  apprentices,  keep  up  a  high  standard  of  effcienoy,  and  in 
other  ways  make  it  difficult  for  those  to  practise  the  trade  who  have  not 
had  a  practical  training  in  the  workshop. 

Your  statement  that,  photography  being  unlike  the  mechanical  trades,, 
the  rate  of  wages  cannot  be  regulated,  seems  open  to  question.  Photo- 
graphy cannot  be  said  to  be  less  meciaanical  than  lithography,  yet  the 
Union  of  Lithographic  Artists,  Designers,  Writers,  Draughtsmen,  and 
Copperplate  and  Wood-engravers  is  a  most  flourishing  society,  and  easily 
meets  the  wages  question.  All  the  regulation  of  wages  desired  is  to  fix  a 
minimum  rate  for  each  branch.  For  instance,  in  photography  this 
minimum  might  be  fixed  at  30s.  for  operators ;  but  obviously  this  does 
not  prevent  a  member  from  taking  51.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  a 
Union  would  fix  the  minimum  wage  at  51.  when  the  average  rate  is  only 
SOs.  The  rate  is  fixed,  not  fram  abstract  principles  of  what  ought  to  be 
paid,  but  by  what  is  practically  paid  at  the  time  by  the  fairest  employers 
in  the  district.  Thus,  to  pay  spotters  12.s.  when  \5s.  is  the  wage  paid  by 
fair  employers  is  a  proceeding  which  a  Union  would  oppose  and  would 
take  means  to  protect  its  members  against.  '° 

"  Cosmos  "  states  that  those  who  are  satisfied  with  their  position  will 
not  join  a  Union.  Experience  proves  that  these  are  just  the  persons 
who  do  join  Unions,  not  to  improve  their  position,  but  to  secure  and 
maintain  it.  In  fact,  they  are  the  backbone  of  every  Union.  It  is  the 
combination  of  the  best  workmen  which  gives  the  power  to  trade  unionism 
that  it  exercises,  and,  the  more  uncertain  and  unstable  the  position  of  a 
workman,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  form  any  combination.  Once 
organize  the  best  workers,  and  the  condition  of  all  in  the  trade  improves, 
even  of  those  who  have  only  a  week  between  them  and  starvation  ;  for  it 
compels  those  who  are  not  snfliciently  skilled  to  demand  the  minimum 
wage  to  come  up  to  that  standard  or  quit  the  trade. 

I  again  urge  photographic  assistants  to  join  the  National  Union  ot 
Shop  Assistants,  55  and  56,  Chancery-lane,  London,  and  combine  for 
mutual  protection. — I  am,  yours,  &o.,  John  A.  Randall. 

18,  Canbury  Park-road,  Kingston-on-Thames. 
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liatent  j3,eUi)EJ. 


Thi  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  May  6  and  13, 

1896:— 

Camera  anb  Survetob's  Level. — No.  9493.     "A  Combined  Photographic 

Camera  and  Surveyor's  Level."    E.  Wood. 
.Burnishers. — No.   9510.      "  Improvements  in  or  relating  to  Photographic 

Burnishers."    Coiiplete  Specification.    G.  C.  W.  Gen'Nebt. 
Wall  Bracket  kor  Photographs. — No.  9781.    "  .\n  Improved  Wall  Bracket 

for  Holding  Photographs  and  other  Pictures."    W.  J.  Eobinson. 
Dish.— No.  9792.     "  A  New  Dish  for  Photographic  and  other  Purposes."    W. 

S.  Wain. 
Pri.'JTINQ  Frame.s.— No.  9799.      "Improvements  in   Photographic   Printing 

Frames."    E.  Mablow,  jun,,  and  T.  Mablow. 


^n^iatv^  to  €ortejSj)Otttmtt)S, 

'%♦  All  mailers  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
(raeries,  must  he  addressed  to  "  The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photoobapht,"  2,  York-street,  Covent  Owrden,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

■*,*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com- 
munications through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  ansioered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

"*,*  Communicaiions  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  afiairs 
shovM  be  addi'essed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,  York^street, 
<  ovent  Oarden,  London. 

'Photogkaphs  Registered  : — 

J.  Ellis,  332,  Great  Alfi-ed-sti-eet,  Nottingfliam.— Photogropd  0/  Bendtgo,  Cliampioii 

of  Englar\d. 
William  Thompson,  126,  Sydney-grove,  Newoastle-on-Tync. — Pfcotograiih  0/  Sfiss 

Mmizit%  as  *'  Galatea. 
A'-thur  Simmons,  25',  We8tmm.ster  Bridge-road,  S.E.— Photograph  0/  group  0/ 

lumnhevi  of  t\e  Terriers*  Association  ond  /rxends. 


"Thk  Collodion  Emulsion  Co.mpant. — Oitics.  We  have  written  the  Com- 
pany. 

Def.iulting  Manageu  of  Branch. — T.  Hammond.  I'lace  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  the  police  at  once. 

To>-iN«  Solutions  fob  Gelatinochlobide  Paper.— A.  C.  H.  Bell.  The 
sulphocyanide  toning  bath  you  quote  will  suit  all  the  papers  named. 
Fix  in  a  plain  hypo  solution. 

Want  of  Sharpness.— M.  Ferris.  The  print  shows  no  fault  in  the  lens; 
the  lack  of  sharpness  is  due  to  movement  of  the  camera  during  exposure. 
The  image  is  doubled  throughout. 

Yellow  Prints. — Hertford.  The  yellovraess  is  due  to  the  use  of  stale 
paper.  If  the  paper  has  become  yellow  before  it  is  printed,  white  prints 
must  not  be  expected.  There  is  no  remedy  with  such  discoloured 
paper. 

iExposuRES— Ball  and  Trioger.— F.  Tate.  Opinions  are  divided  on  the 
subject,  but  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the  pneumatic 
ball  for  stand  cameras,  and  triggers  or  similar  arrangements  for  hand 
cameras. 

iPrinting.— S.  E.  K.  J.  If  you  depart  entirely  from  the  formula  supplied 
with  the  paper,  as  you  have  done  completely,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
you  do  not  get  good  results.  In  such  circumstances  it  would  be 
manifestly  ridiculous  to  complain  of  the  paper. 

De  velopeb.— C.  Habdm an.  Distilled  water  is  not  necessary  for  the  developer, 
though  it  is  preferable.  Failing  a  supply  of  distilled  water,  water  that 
has  been  boiled  for  a  time  should  be  used.  Boiled  water  is  what  is 
generally  used  for  making  the  developing  solution. 

Damaged  Roi.leb.— Collotypk  If  the  leather  has  several  cuts  upon  it  from 
the  edges  of  the  glass  plates,  there  is  no  help  for  it  but  to  have  the 
roller  re-covered.  Why  were  the  edges  of  the  plates  not  ground,  as  is 
usually  done,  before  using  them  .'    All  instructions  are  to  that  effect. 

X.  Rats. — W.  A.  R.  The  print  sent  is  interesting,  but  it  is  not  anything  like 
so  good  as  those  now  made  with  the  improved  tubes,  and  a  good  induc- 
tion coil.  Influence  machines,  such  as  the  Wimshurst,  can  be  used,  as 
your  example  shows,  but  in  a  damp  atmosphere,  such  as  we  generally 
get  in  this  country,  they  are  very  uncertain  in  action. 

Stained  Negative.- Cloudy.  The  stain  is  due  to  the  liberation  of  sulphur 
in  the  film.  After  the  treatment  the  negative  has  been  subjected  to, 
we  suspect  the  stain  cannot  be  removed.  You  say  you  are  "  afraid  the 
stain  will  interfere  with  the  printing."  Why  not  try  a  print  and  see  if 
it  does  ?    We  should  doubt  it,  except  that  it  will  require  more  time. 

Bad  Hytosulphite.- R.  C.  B.  says:  "I  have  bought  fourteen  pounds  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  of  a  druggist  here,  who  has  gone  in  for  cheap 
photographic  goods  and  chemicals,  the  cheapness  of  which  is  made  a 
feature  of.  After  I  had  had  the  stuff  a  few  days,  it  got  quite  wet,  and 
the  bag  fell  to  pieces.  It  also  has  an  unpleasant  smell,  quite  unlike  any 
1  have  had  before.  Some  of  the  crystals  are  also  yellow.  Will  it  have 
.iny  harmful  effect  on  prints  fixed  with  it  ?"— It  is  evidently  a  very  im- 
pure article  and  unfit  for  photographic  jmrposes.  We  should  not  think 
-of  using  such  a  sample  ourselves. 


Wet  Collodion. — T.  Childes.  The  developers,  whether  iron  or  pyro,  as 
used  for  gelatine  plates,  cannot  be  used  for  wet  collodion.  The 
formuhe,  both  for  the  developer  and  the  intensifying  solutions,  are 
quite  correct.     Persevere,  and  you  will  succeed  in  the  end. 

Si-OTB  ox  Negatives. — J.  Landor  writes  :  "Will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
examine  negative  I  send  herewith.  You  will  find  it  has  a  number  of 
brown  spots  dotted  here  and  ihere  over  the  film,  and  it  is  on  the  sub- 
ject of  these  spots  that  1  ask  your  advice.  I  have  suffered  with  this 
photographic  measles  for  about  eighteen  months  now,  and  have  tried 
everyttiing  I  can  think  of  to  prevent  their  appearance.  I  notice  them 
more  particularly  when  a  fresh  fixing  bath  is  made  up." — The  spots  are 
caused  by  the  presence  of  iron  in  the  water  or  in  the  hypo.  If  fresh 
samples  of  both  are  used,  the  spots  will  doubtless  not  appear. 

Lens  kor  Hand  Camera. — J.  Wade  says :  "  I  have  a  hand  camera  fitted 
with  a  lens  of  five  and  a  half  inches  focus,  but  it  does  not  include,  on  the 
quarter-plate  so  wide  an  angle  as  I  should  like  to  take  in  the  pictures. 
1  think  of  having  another  lens  of  three  inches  and  three-quarters  focus. 
Would  that  not  take  in  a  much  wider  angle  of  view,  and  be  equally  as 
quick  as  the  other,  as  both  are  said  to  work  tAf-9,  V — Yes.  The  shorter- 
focus  lens  would  include  a  much  wider  angle  than  the  other,  and  it  will 
be  equal  to  it  in  rapidity,  but  it  must  not  be  expected  to  cover  the 
quarter-plate  with  the  same  aperture  as  the  longer-focus  one.  It  will 
require  stopping  down  considerably  to  do  the  work  properly :  then  it  will 
become  necessarily  a  slow  lens. 

Sbnsiti.sinc)  Bath. — One  in  Dikficulty  says:  "1.  I  have  had  some  trouble 
with  my  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  which  I  use  for  sensitising  albumen 
paper  on,  lately,  and  which  I  keep  up  to  about  60°  by  the  argentometer. 
I  have  got  it  too  alkaline,  and  I  wish  to  know  what  to  use  to  acidify  it 
with.  As  it  is,  it  will  not  alter  blue  litmus  paper.  Z  I  have  been 
troubled  by  the  paper  not  keeping  well  after  bein^  sensitised  ;  it  has 
not  been  fit  to  use  the  day  after  being  floated,  as  it  has  gone  so  yellow 
when  printing.  3.  What  eti'ect  would  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  have  if 
dropped  in  the  nitrate  bath  .' " — In  reply:  1.  Add  nitric  acid  till  blue 
litmus  paper  is  changed  to  red.  2.  The  acid  will  cause  the  paper  to 
keep  better.     3.  Precipitate  oxide  of  silver,  and  make  the  bath  alkaline. 

Blacking  Dark  Slides  and  Stops. — E.  P.  says  :  "  I  have  some  dark  slides. 
The  black  of  the  metal  plate  is  flaking  off.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to 
coat  it  with  to  stop  it,  or  reblack  ?  How  much  bichloride  of  platinum 
to  the  ounce  of  water  would  be  required  to  black  a  set  of  7  x  5  rapid 
rectilinear  lens  stops  ?  You  gave  a  diluted  solution.  I  do  not  want  to 
buy  a  quantity  if  a  few  grains  will  be  sufficient." — Clean  off  the  old 
black  from  the  slides,  and  reblack  with  dilute  shellac  varnish,  to  which 
some  lamp-black  is  added.  No  actual  proportions  can  be  given,  as  the 
varnish  varies  in  consistency.  After  the  black  is  added,  the  varnish 
should  be  diluted  with  spirit  until  the  coating  dries  dead.  With  too 
little  spirit,  the  work  will  dry  glossy  ;  with  too  much,  it  will  rub  off. 
For  the  stops,  the  strength  of  the  platinum  solution  is  not  very  im- 
portant.   Twenty  or  thirty  gi-ains  to  the  ounce  of  water  will  answer. 

S.\lary. — Bob  asks:  "Will  you  kindly  give  me  your  advice  on  the  following 
matter  ?  I  was  apprenticed  to  a  photographic  enlarger  for  three  years. 
The  wage  was  2s.  m.  per  week  for  first  year,  Zs.  6d.  for  the  second,  and 
5s.  for  third  year.  I  have  now  only  a  week  or  two  to  wait,  and  I  shall 
be  out  of  my  apprenticeship.  I  can  enlarge  well,  copy  well,  and  finish 
in  black  and  white,  although  I  do  no  finishing  for  the  firm ;  I  can  also  do 
trade  printing.  1  have  been  asked  to  stay  with  the  firm,  but  no  scale 
of  wages  has  been  mentioned.  Could  you  advise  me  what  wage  I  ought 
to  have  ?  I  may  say  that  I  am  only  seventeen  years  of  age.  Should 
feel  obliged  if  you  will  assist  me  in  this  matter." — If  our  correspondent 
is  proficient  in  all  the  things  he  mentions,  he  should  command  a  salary 
of  11.  5s.  to  1/.  10s.  a  week ;  if  highly  proficient,  more.  Of  course, 
salaries  are  always  dependent  upon  the  degree  of  proficiency,  i.e.,  the 
quality  of  the  work  produced. 

Sensitising  Paper. — W.  W.  Gregory  says  :  "  I  should  feel  extremely  obliged 
to  you  if  you  would  give  me  the  information  I  seek  below.  I  am  going 
in  for  home  sensitising  again,  and  it  is  such  a  long  time  since  I  did  any 
sensitising  that  I  forget  how  to  keep  up  the  normal  strength  of  the 
silver  bath.  Can  you  give  me  a  few  particulars  as  to  the  use  of  the 
argentometer,  and  how  should  the  strength  be  added  ?  Is  there  not 
some  multiplying  business  to  do  with  it ! " — The  argentometer  registers 
the  strength  of  the  bath  in  grains  to  the  ounce  of  solution,  and  no  after- 
calculations  are  required.  As  the  bath  gets  weaker  by  use,  so  must  its 
strength  be  made  up  by  the  addition  of  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  The  argentometer  only  registers  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solu- 
tion, whatever  may  be  in  it,  therefore  it  is  not  an  a!>solute  register  of 
the  strength  ;  but,  in  the  case  of  the  sensitising  bath  for  papet,  it  is  near 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 

COPYBIGHT. — BiEMDiGHAM  writes  :  "  Kindly  inform  me  if  I  can  copyright  a 
photograph  under  the  following  conditions  :  A  cycle  agent  asked  me 
to  photograph  his  stores.  No  terms  whatever  were  come  to.  I  did  it, 
and  submitted  a  proof.  He  approved  of  the  photograph,  but  changed 
his  mind  about  advertising  with  photographs,  as  he  at  first  intended, 
whereupon  I  offered  to  take  a  bicycle  if  he  gave  a  good  order.  He 
then  ordered  sufficient  photographs  for  a  large  number  of  villages,  iind 
I  had  to  pay  him  a  balance  only  of  a  few  pence  for  the  bicycle.  Finding 
the  advertisement  so  successful,  he  has  sent  one  of  the  photographs  to 
have  machine  prints  done  from  them,  and,  of  course,  dont  want  my 
hand-made  prints.  It  seems  to  me  scarcely  straightforward,  but  1  fear 
I  am  helple-ss  to  stop  him.  Your  opinion  will  very  much  oblige." — 
You  certainly  cannot  copyright  the  photograph.  You  were  paid  for 
taking  it,  if  not  in  money,  in  money's  worth.  We  scarcely  see  that  you 
have  anything  to  complain  of  in  the  transaction. 

*«*  Sevebal  answers  to  correspondents  and  other  communications  unavaid- 
ably  held  over. 
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EX  CATHEDRl. 

■Characterised  by  the  unvarying  care  with  which  all  the 
publications  of  Messrs.  Kelly  &  Co.  are  produced,  the  eighth 
•edition  of  the  Cliemisis'  and  Druggists'  Directory  has  just  been 
issued.  The  first,  edition  was  published  in  the  year  1870. 
The  work  includes  the  names  of  manufacturing  chemists, 
wholesale  druggists,  drysalters,  patent-medicine  vendors,  and 
other  trades  connected  therewith,  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
"Wales,  and  most  of  the  principal  towns  in  Ireland.  It  extends 
to  over  800  pages,  and  its  value  to  those  for  whose  immediate 
information  it  has  been  compiled  must  be  very  great. 


Photography  is,  of  course,  connected  with,  the  chemical  and 
drug  trades,  and  it  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the 
Directory  we  have  under  review  also  includes  a  list  of  photo- 
.graphers,  dealers,  manufacturers,  and  others  whose  businesses 
may  be  said  to  be  directly  connected  with  photography.  We 
turn  over  the  pages  of  the  book,  and  observe  that  the  photo- 
.grapher  and  the  photographic  dealer  are  mentioned,  whenever 
necessary,   with   the   same   minuteness   and    particularity   as 


the  chemist,  the  veterinai-y  surgeon,  the  vermin-destroyer,  the 
dentist,  or  the  mineral-water  maker.  The  book  is  sectioned 
off  into  a  "  List  of  Places,"  "  London,"  "  Country  Trades,"  and 

•'  Ireland." 

♦  ♦  * 

There  appear  to  be,  according  to  a  hasty  calculation  we 
have  made  from  the  lists  in  the  Directory,  about  3000  pro- 
fessional photographers  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 
In  the  principal  towns  of  Ireland  there  are  only  about  100 
photographers.  London  has  about  400.  We  well  remember 
some  ten  years  ago  going  through  an  edition  of  this  Directory 
published  at  about  that  time,  and  adding  up  the  number  of  pro 
fessional  photographers  as  then  given.  Our  impression  is  that 
the  numbers  we  then  obtained  were  nearly  those  that  appear 
in  the  1890  edition  of  this  Directory.  If  this  be  the  case,  then 
professional  photography  has  not  expanded  during  the  decade. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  growth  of  photo-mechanical  work  has 
been  very  great ;  while  the  spread  of  the  amateur — and  may 
we  add  the  pro-amateur  ? — has  gone  on  unceasingly. 


In  our  Correspondence  columns  we  insert  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Holliday,  Photographer,  Alton,  asking  our  assistance  in  tracing 
a  man  who  appears,  when  sent  out  to  do  some  photographic 
work,  to  have  decamped  with  his  employer's  apparatus.  We 
trust  that  the  publicity  we  are  giving  to  the  matter  may  help 
our  correspondent  to  recover  his  apparatus  and  bring  the 
offending  individual  to  justice.  It  is  with  regret  we  allude  to 
the  fact  that  this  is  the  third  case  of  its  kind  that  has  been 
brought  under  our  notice  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  weeks. 


Our  suggestion  that  Norwich  woiild  form  an  excellent  centre 
for  next  year's  Convention,  if  the  local  photographers  would 
form  themselves  into  a  small  committee  to  undertake  the 
necessary  arrangements,  has  brought  us  a  letter  from  Mr. 
R.  W.  Howes,  photographer,  of  East  Dereham,  Norfolk,  who 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  local  photographers  would 
be  willing  to  adopt  our  suggestion.  We  are  much  obliged  to 
our  correspondent,  and  trust  that  the  Council  of  the  Conven- 
tion will  take  due  note  of  the  circumstance.  In  the  mean- 
time, possibly  others  of  our  readers  have  ideas  on  the  subject 
of  next  year's  meeting  of  the  Convention  which  they  might 
care  to  publish  through  our  columns. 
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From  some  introductory  remarks  to  Mr.  Wilhelm  Cronen- 
berg's  book,  Half-tone  on  the  American  Basis,  we  learn  that  the 
following  are  the  average  wages  earned  by  some  of  the  workers 
employed  in  an  engraving  establishment  in  New  York;  ex- 
ceptional salaries,  of  course,  are  not  referred  to.  A  capable 
half-tone  photographer  earns  from  U.  to.  "il.  a  week ;  a  line 
photographer  11.  lOs.  to  Zl.  10s. ;  a  printer,  well  up  in  the 
albumen  and  enamel  processes,  11.  lOs.  to  3?.  10^.;  an  etcher 
in  line  and  half-tone  on  zinc  and  copper,  3Z.  to  4Z. 


The  price  paid  for  blocks,  Mr.  Cronenberg  informs  us,  has 
dropped  in  the  last  few  years  very  much,  and  the  golden  time 
in  this  branch  belongs  to  the  past.  The  average  price  for 
blocks  in  line  is  about  3Jd  to  5  W.  per  square  inch ;  those 
for  half-tone,  irrespective  of  the  metal  employed,  Is.;  and  for 
vignettes  the  price  is  Is.  3(f.  per  square  inch. 


ORDINARY  DRY  PLATES  FOR  PHOTO-MECHANICAL 
WORK.— I. 

Now  that  it  has  been  recognised  that  at  least  as  good  results 
in  photomechanical  work  are  to  be  obtained  upon  dry  plates 
as  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  only  possible  with  wet  plates, 
we  may  expect  that  before  long  a  pretty  extensive  choice  of  such 
plates  will  be  upon  the  market.  Meanwhile  it  would  be 
a^isurd  to  attempt  to  argue  that  the  ordinary  gelatino-bromid^ 
film  as  prepared  for  portraiture  or  landscape  work  is  capable  o^ 
competing  in  their  own  particular  line  with  those  plates 
specially  prepared  for  the  use  of  photo- mechanical  or  "pro- 
cess "  worlcers ;  nor  do  we  intend  to  argue  that  plates  pre- 
pared or  treated  in  the  manner  we  are  about  to  describe  will 
rank  in  point  of  convenience  side  by  side  with  the  special 
article. 

At  the  same  time,  where  the  latter,  from  any  cause,  does 
not  happen  to  be  available,  a  very  good  substitute  may  be 
found  in  the  ordinary  portrait  or  landscape  plate,  provided 
.  the  operator  is  willing  to  go  to  a  little  extra  trouble  in 
adapting  it  to  the  new  x^urpose.  Thus  circumstances  may 
arise  in  which  the  habitual  user  of  wet  plates  may  be 
almost  compelled  to  take  advantage  of  the  far  greater  rapidity 
of  the  dry  plate,  but  may  not  have  any  of  the  specially  pre- 
pared kind  en  hand,  though  the  ordinary  "  rapid "  plates 
may  be  in  stock.  In  such  cases,  at  the  expense  of  a  very  little 
trouble,  the  ordinary  plate  may  be  pressed  into  service  with 
little,  if  any,  loss  in  the  quality  of  result,  and,  further  than 
this,  old  and  deteriorated  films,  if  free  from  mechanical  fault 
or  injury,  may  also  be  converted  or  restored  to  a  practically 
useful  condition. 

It  is  not  only  possible,  but,  we  think,  very  probable,  that 
the  long-standing  prejudice  that  has  rested  against  the  use 
of  gelatino-bromide  plates  has  been  based  upon  a  huge  fallacy. 
The  superiority  of  the  wet  plate  has  been  attributed  to  its 
greater  capability  of  rendering,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
density  and  clearness,  while  the  dry  plate  has  been  condemned 
because,  although  any  degree  of  density  is  attainable  with  it,  it 
will  not  at  the  same  time  give  the  requisite  clearness  and  free- 
dom from  veil  or  deposit  in  the  clear  lines.  Perhaps,  in  times 
gone  by,  there  may  have  been — and,  undoubtedly,  there  was — 
foundation  for  this  charge ;  but  at  the  present  day  there  are 


brands  of  dry  plates  on  the  market — not  one  only,  but  several 
— which,  while  they  exhibit  a  sensitiveness  that  was  undreamt 
of  even  ten  years  Ijack,  give  greater  brilliancy,  clearness,  and 
freedom  from  fog,  when  intelligently  used,  than  the  slowest 
plates  of  a  decade  ago.  Why,  then,  are  they  not  available  for 
photo-mechanical  work  ? 

We  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  mainly, 
if  not  solely,  on  account  of  their  greater  rapidity,  and  that,  if 
by  any  means  collodion  or  albumen  films  could  be  brought  to 
the  same  high  pitch  of  sensitiveness,  they  would  be  found  to 
be  every  whit  as  unsuited  to  the  purpose  as  gelatine.  In 
saying  this,  we  in  no  way  wish  to  revive  the  old  controversy 
of  rapid  versus  slow  plates  for  general  work,  i.e.,  landscape  or 
portrait ;  that  has,  we  think,  been  settled  by  the  production  of 
rapid  plates — far  more  rapid  than  any  that  were  possible  in 
the  days  when  the  controversy  arose — that  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses, and  with  the  exercise  of  very  little  more  care,  will  give 
results  in  every  way  e^ual  to  those  obtained  with  plates  of  the 
slower  kind,  which  were  formerly  supposed  to  allow  so  much 
more  latitude.  At  the  time  when  it  was  argued  that  slow 
plates  were  the  best  for  landscape  work,  we  took  that  side  of 
the  question,  because  at  that  time  it  was  very  rarely,  and  then 
only  by  accident,  that  the  quickest  plates  prepared  were  free 
from  serious  defects  or  weaknesses  that  rendered  their  working 
far  more  difficult  and  interfered  with  the  attainment  of  the 
highest  quality  of  result. 

Now  that  the  most  rapid  plates  can  be  obtained  that  are 
quite  free  from  the  old  charge  of  lack  of  quality,  we  base  their 
inferiority  for  process  work  on  quite  different  causes,  in  which 
the  plates  themselves  are  not  to  blame,  but  the  conditions  of 
working ;  in  fact,  we  take  it,  that  the  want  of  clearness  and 
contrast  is  entirely  due  to  their  excessive  sensitiveness,  which 
renders  it  impossible  to  suppress  the  action  of  reflected  light 
in  the  camera,  whether  from  the  sides  of  the  camera  itself  or 
from  the  black  or  shadow  portions  of  the  subject  to  be  copied. 
In  the  case  of  collodion  or  of  the  slower  gelatine  plates,  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  films  for  the  weaker  radiations  is  so  greatly 
reduced  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  secure  the  contrast  reijuired ; 
but,  with  the  quicker  plates,  it  is  impossible  to  give  an 
exposure  of  any  length  that  will  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
density  in  the  lights  that  will  not  also  suffice  to  seriously  im- 
press the  portions  that  ought  to  be  perfectly  clear. 

This  fact — for  fact  it  undoubtedly  is — was  forcibly  impressed 
upon  us,  a  short  time  back,  when  making  some  comparative 
experiments  in  the  class  of  work  of  which  we  are  now  writing. 
With  collodion  plates,  both  wet  and  dry,  we  were  able  to  obtain 
moat  satisfactory  results,  without  any  greater  trouble  than  an 
extended  exposure ;  but,  with  dry  gelatine  plates  of  the 
slowest  ordinary  kind,  it  was  impossible  to  get  anything  but 
the  feeblest  and  most  unsatisfactory  images.  The  plates  used 
were  a  brand  remarkable  for  the  density,  brilliance,  and  abso- 
lute cleanness  of  image  for  ordinary  work,  and  their  altered 
behaviour,  under  the  new  circumstances,  suggested  that  the 
fault  lay  elsewhere.  On  examining  the  inside  of  the  camera 
—  which  was  an  old  -  fashioned  wooden-bodied  one  —  from 
beneath  the  focussing  cloth,  with  the  ground  glass  removed, 
the  cause  was  instantly  suggested.  With  age,  the  blocking  of 
the  woodwork  inside  had  entirely  lost  its  "dead"  character,  and 
the  light,  passing  through  the  lens  from  the  margin  of  the 
picture  we  were  copying,  fell  upon  the  semi-polished  sides,  and 
was  reflected  in  such  a  manner  as  to  light  up  the  interior  of 
the  camera,  and  remove  all  wonder  at  our  failure  to  obtain 
contrast  with  gelatine  plates. 
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The    Xiate  Xiord    Xieigrhton's    House.— The  attempt  to 

raise  the  sum  necessary  to  purchase  the  house,  and  retain  it,  in  fact, 
of  the  late  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  the  price  fixed  by 
the  relatives  has,  up  to  the  present,  ended  in  failure,  consequently 
the  house  was  submitted  to  auction  one  day  last  week.  The  biddings 
commenced  at  7000^.,  and  proceeded  feebly  till  12,000/.  was  reached, 
tit  which  point  the  property  was  withdrawn  from  sale.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  now  the  original  scheme  might  be  carried  out  for  a  con- 
siderably less  sum  than  that  first  asked  by  the  relatives — .35,000/., 
we  think.  Such  large  amounts  are  not  easily  raised,  even  to  secure 
a  miniature  palace  of  art. 


Photographic  Svidence  DeBtroyed.  —  Reference  has 
■frequently  been  made  as  to  the  value  photography  would  be  as  a 
witness  in  the  case  of  riot  and  disorder  if  it  were  forthcoming.  It  is 
•stated  that,  during  the  rioting  amongst  the  fishermen  at  Newlyn  on 
Monday  last  week,  photographers,  presumably  tourists,  were  noticed 
taking  snap-shots  of  the  extraordinary  scene.  They  were,  however, 
compelled  forthwith  by  the  mob  to  give  up  the  plates,  as  they  might, 
when  developed,  serve  as  a  means  of  identification  of  the  ringleaders. 
Evidently  the  wily  fishermen  of  Newlyn  are  fully  alive  to  photo- 
igraphy,  and  to  what  purposes  it  may  be  turned.  They  have,  doubt- 
less, been  made  more  familiar  with  this  matter  by  the  number  of 
photographic  tourists  who  visit  this  picturesque  fishing  village,  and 
include  portraits  of  its  inhabitants  in  their  pictures.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  they  clearly  will  not  have  their  illegal  proceedings  perpetuated 
by  photography  if  they  know  it. 


A  Valuable  Z*ind. — A  paragraph  has  appeared  in  some  of  the 
"  dailies  "  to  the  effect  that  another  genuine  Raphael  has  been  dis- 
covered, in  a  village  bric-;\-brac  shop  in  Burgundy,  by  a  connoisseur, 
who  purchased  it  for  five  francs  1  It  is  a  Sladonna  and  Child,  and 
is  said  to  have  at  one  time  belonged  to  an  historic  collection.  After 
the  dirty,  old  canvas  had  been  cleaned  in  Paris,  it  is  stated  that  the 
purchaser  was  offered  300,000  francs  for  the  picture,  which  offer  he 
refused.  About  4.s.  for  a  painting  worth  12,000/.  is  not  a  bad  in- 
vestment, if  the  paragraph  be  true.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn 
how  a  genuine  Raphael  got  from  an  historic  collection  into  a  village 
curio  shop,  also  how  it  was  that  the  keeper  of  the  shop  was  so  utterly 
ignorant  of  its  value.  As  a  rule,  this  class  of  dealers,  both  on  the 
Continent  and  here,  generally  know  pretty  nearly  the  worth  of  the 
things  that  come  into  their  hands,  or  at  least  they  do  not  under-value 
them  when  selling. 

Photographic  Poisons. — During  last  week  inquests  were 
held  on  two  suicides  who  ended  their  existence  by  taking  chemicals 
used  in  photography,  yet  neither  of  them  was  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  practice  of  photography.  One  was  a  jeweller,  who 
took  cyanide  cf  potassium.  The  other  was  a  builder,  who  swallowed 
a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash.  This  is  the  first  case,  so  far  as  we 
remember,  of  this  salt  being  employed  for  suicidal  purposes,  although 
it  is  in  such  general  use  in  the  arts,  and  is  retailed  without  any 
restriction  as  regards  the  Pharmacy  Acts.  We  do  not  either  re- 
member a  case  of  its  being  taken,  internally,  accidentally.  This  is  a 
little  .surprising,  seeing  that  the  bichromate  is  in  such  common  use, 
and  that  its  solution  so  closely  resembles  in  appearance  many  things 
that  are  taken  as  medicines  or  as  beverages.  As  poisoning  by  this 
salt  is  so  rare,  very  little  seems  to  be  known  of  its  actual  toxico- 
logical  properties.  Anyhow,  it  may  he  taken  that  it  is  not  a  deadly 
poison,  neither  is  it  very  rapid  in  its  action. 


The  Patent  Office. — The  annual  report  of  the  Comptroller 
<jeneral  of  Patents,  Designs,  and  Trade  Marks  has  just  been  issued 
as  a  parliamentary  paper.  From  it  there  will  be  seen,  as  we 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  there  was  no  increase  in  the 
number  of  applications  in  1895  over  that  of  the  previous  year,  in 
fact  there  was  a  decr-^ase  of  over  300.  This  is  the  fir.-t  time  since 
1885  that  there  hai  not,  each  year,  been  an  increase  over  the  previous 
ooe.  Of  the  25,065  applications,  591  were,  it  is  stated,  made  by 
women,  a  large  proportion  of  which  were,  as  might  be  surmised,  in 


connexion  with  articles  of  dress.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  many  of  the  total  number  of  applications  were  directly,  or  in- 
directly, in  connexion  with  photography,  and  what  is  the  trade,  pro- 
fession, or  calling,  of  the  applicants.  As  we  have  said  before, 
comparatively  few  of  the  photographic  patents  are  taken  out  by 
those  connected  with  the  business.  Such  callings  as  clerK  in  holy 
orders,  engineer,  surgeon,  "gentleman,"  &c.,  figure  conspicuously, 
the  latter  especially. 

The  number  of  applications  for  the  registration  of  deeigoa  also 
shows  a  decline  on  the  previous  year.  The  applications  for  the 
registrations  of  trade  marks,  on  the  other  hand,  show  an  increase  of 
over  250.  But  this  branch  of  the  business  is  of  little  interest  to  our 
readers.  There  was,  however,  a  marked  diminution  of  frequenters 
of  the  library — 5089  less  than  in  1894.  The  year's  receipts  of  the 
Patent  Office  were  187,012/.,  which  gave  a  surplus  of  86,341/.  With 
such  an  income,  the  building  of  the  present  Patent  Oflice  is  little  less 
than  a  national  disgrace. 

Reduced  Railway  Pares.— The  principal  railways  have 
made  a  considerable  concession  in  the  matter  of  reduced  fares  to 
commercial  travellers.  From  July  1  next  they  will  be  entitled  to 
first,  second,  and  third-class  tickets  to  return  to  their  homes  from 
Friday  to  Monday  at  single  fare  for  the  double  journey  to  all  places 
over  thirty  miles  distant.  This  privilege  will  be  a  great  convenience 
to  the  travellers,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  source  of  additional  profit 
to  the  companies.  AVe  believe  it  is  the  custom  with  "'  commercials,'' 
when  they  are  "  on  the  road,"  and  more  than  thirty  or  more  miles 
from  home,  to  spend  the  Sunday  at  the  hotel  on  account  of  the  cost 
of  railway  travelling.  With  the  concession  it  will  often  be  more 
economical  and  far  more  agreable  to  them  to  spend  the  day  at  home 
with  their  families.  This  will  mean  a  larger  amount  of  business  to 
the  companies,  which  they  would  otherwise  not  get.  There  are  some 
restrictions,  however,  accompanying  the  concession  beyond  the  mini- 
mum distance  of  thirty  miles.  In  order  to  prevent  fraud,  the 
traveller  must  be  a  member  of  the  Commercial  Travellers'  Institution 
or  kindred  body,  who  will  have  to  provide  him  with  a  ticket  of 
membership  as  well  as  forms  to  be  filled  up  when  applying  for  the 
railway  tickets.  The  Association  card  of  membership  must  also 
bear  upon  it  a  photograph  of  the  member. 


We  are  afraid  the  privilege  here  granted  cannot  be  taken  as  a 
precept  for  granting  a  similar  one  to  photographers,  which  so  many 
are  just  now  so  anxious  for.  The  cases  are  widely  different.  The 
commercial  traveller  travels  on  business,  and  usually  long  journeys  ; 
the  photographer  for  pleasure,  and  generally  short  trips.  The  former 
has  succeeded  in  showing  the  companies  that  they  would  gain  by 
an  increased  traflic  which  they  at  present  lose.  This,  as  we  mentioned 
last  week,  is  what  photographers  will  have  to  do,  we  strongly  suspect, 
before  they  will  attain  their  end. 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

The  pages  of  this  Journal  have  been  largely  utilised,  and  with 
great  propriety,  in  bringing  forward  what  has  been  termed  "  photo- 
graphers' assistants'  grievances,"  possibly  the  most  marked  ex- 
ample being  that  of  a  well-interviewed  lady  photographer,  who  gets 
as  many  pounds  a  dozen  for  her  portraits  as  some  photographers 
obtain  shillings.  It  is  open  to  speculation  whether  she  is  the  em- 
ployer responsible  for  the  wild  statements  so  freely  made  a  few 
months  ago,  and  repeated  in  most  of  the  ladies'  papers,  that  lady  re- 
touchers readily  made  ten  pounds  a  week  by  the  exercise  of  their  skill. 
If  what  we  read  is  trustworthy,  it  would  have  been  more  correct  for 
her  to  have  said  shillings  than  pounds.  It  is  too  sadly  true  that  she 
is  not  the  only  one  of  her  kind,  and,  unfortunately,  it  is  true  that 
in  a  large  number  of  studios  the  assistants'  hours  are  both  long  and 
laborious,  to  an  extent  that  prevails  in  scarcely  any  other  business 
or  profession.  The  suggestion  that  these  unfortunate  victims  should 
join  the  Shop  Assistants'  Union  is  a  good  one,  for  there  is  little  of 
either  camaraderie  or  common  ground  of  action  among  them  at  pre- 
sent.    Bat  our  Editor  sums  up  the  position  as  accurately  as  sue- 
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cinctly  -when  he  says  :  "  At  the  present  time  there  ia  very  little  to 
learn  in  photography,  as  compared  -vrith  the  wet-collodion  days, 
to  qualify  any  one  for  an  appointment  in  a  third  or  fourth-rate 
studio,  and  that  is  the  root  of  the  evil.  In  any  profession  or  calling 
where  there  is  but  little  learning  required  the  supply  of  labour  is 
sure  to  be  greater  than  the  demand."  Precisely.  And  the  only 
persons  who  can  reasonably  expect  to  have  a  living  wage  and  over 
are  those  who  have  attained  a  proficiency  that  will  raise  them  head 
and  shoulders  above  their  brethren.  "WTiy  should  a  man  who,  after 
a  few  months'  practice,  has  picked  up  a  knowledge  of  how  to  make 
a  negative  and  produce  a  print,  expect  to  obtain  as  much  wage  as  a 
working  joiner  or  a  bricklayer  who  has  served  au  apprenticeship, 
and  needed  years  of  practice  to  get  proficient  in  a  handicraft  ?  It  is 
hard  to  say  this,  but  it  is  true.  A  poor  sempstress,  the  living  type 
of  under-paid  skilled  labour,  is  far  more  entitled  to  a  good  wage. 
Years  of  practice  were  needed  before  she  could  earn  her  seven  or 
eight  shillings  a  week.  But  money  has  been  made  by  photographers, 
and  the  ranks  are  rushed  to  by  a  lot  of  incompetent  men  who  wish  to 
do  likewise,  when  a  whitewash  brush  would  be  more  suited  to  their 
abilities. 

Another  well-discussed  topic  has  been  the  photographing  of  the 
national  pictures.  It  seems  a  very  simple  matter.  It  is  an  un- 
doubted fact  that  a  "  man  with  a  camera  "  is  often  a  nuisance,  and 
certainly  would  it  be  the  case  if  every  amateur  who  applied  might 
get  a  permit  to  photograph  in  the  public  galleries  ;  especially  would 
he  be  so  looked  upon  if,  as  Mr.  Lambert  suggested,  he  took  several 
days,  so  that  he  might  get  a  good  one  eventually.  The  suggestion 
that  the  average  amateur  would  be  more  likely,  or  as  likely,  to  get 
good  results  as  a  professional  accustomed  to  the  work,  is  very  un- 
reasonable. There  are  very  few  photographers  who  know  how  to 
take  a  good  negative  from  a  bad  (as  regards  condition)  or  even  a 
good  oil  painting.  There  has,  however,  been  one  point  raised  that 
I  entirely  dissent  from,  the  danger  to  be  anticipated  from  the 
handling,  and  glazing,  and  unglazing  the  paintings.  Any  photo- 
grapher who  knows  his  business  can  take  just  as  good  a  negative 
from  a  glazed  as  an  unglazed  picture,  so  long  as  the  interior  surface 
of  the  glass  is  clean,  and  provided,  of  course,  tliat  he  is  possessed  of 
ihe  necessary  appliances. 

What  an  interesting  revival  of  old  memories  was  brought  about 
by  Mr.  Atkins's  paper  on  Micro-photographic  Reductions  at  the  London 
and  Provincial  Photographic  Association  the  other  day.  It  is  nearly 
half  a  century  since  these  curiosities  were  first  introduced,  I  believe, 
by  the  late  Mr.  Dancer,  the  well-known  Manchester  optician,  who, 
I  think,  first  used  the  name  micro-photographs.  There  was  rather 
a  craze  at  the  time  for  making  them,  and  somewhere  among  my 
optical  lumber  there  is  stored  one  of  the  pieces  of  apparatus  sold  at 
the  time  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  little  slides  (Mr.  Dancer  must 
have  sold  thousands  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  &c.).  It  is 
somewhat  after  Mr.  Atkins's  instrument,  with  micrometer  screw  to 
make  accurate  adjustments  for  the  difference  between  visual  and 
actinic  foci ;  but  it  had  a  little  dark  slide,  and  the  "  uncapping  "  was 
done  in  the  slide  itself  by  turning  a  little  swivel  door.  The  Hon. 
S.^cretary  was  correct  in  his  account  of  how  these  things  are  done 
commercially  by  a  battery  of  lenses.  Most  of  the  single-subject 
jiictures,  mounted  on  the  end  of  a  Stanhope  lens,  and  found  in  com- 
merce, were  done  by  Dagron,  who  used  a  battery  of  lenses.  I  am 
able  to  supply  further  details,  not  generally  known,  of  how  these 
little  things  are  done.  The  small  photographs  were  done  on  one 
sheet  of  glass,  cut  up  into  small  squares,  and  then  cemented  with 
Canada  balsam  to  the  end  of  the  lenses.  Then,  when  set  and  hard, 
the  whole  piece,  lens  and  photograph,  were  turned  in  a  lathe  and 
made  into  a  smooth  cylinder,  a  method  which,  it  will  be  seen,  readily 
accounts  for  what  is  often  a  puzzle,  the  accurate  fitting  of  photograph 
and  lens. 

Speaking  of  caramel  at  the  North  Middlesex  meeting,  a  descrip- 
tion was  given  of  the  way  to  make  it.  I  think  by  far  the  best  way 
is  the  plan  adopted  by  the  cook.  The  sugar  is  melted  as  described, 
but  the  frothing  stage  is  allowed  to  be  passed,  and  the  material  then 
becomes  liquid.  At  this  point  water  is  deftly  poured  in  gradually, 
and  with  much  stirring.  If  properly  done — and  experience  is  needed 
— a  beautiful  thick  syrup  is  obtained :  if  wrongly  doue,  the  result 
is — mess  and  early  English.  Free  Lance. 


PHOTOaRAPmC  SOCIETIES  AND  PHOTOGEAPHIC  ABT. 

[Photographic  Clab.l 

In  what  way  can  a  Photographic  Society  or  Club  do  anything  for  Photo 
graphic  picture-making  ? 

The  answer  to  suoh  a  question  would  doubtless  be,  as  far  as  some 
people  are  concerned,  "  by  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers  upon  art 
matters."  Before  accepting  such  a  reply  it  is  necessary  to  consider  what 
such  papers  are,  and  whether  their  publication  and  the  discussion  which 
sometimes  follows  ia  likely  to  be  of  any  use. 

The  literature  of  the  subject  is  veryjgreat.  Mora  than  a  dozen  treatises 
have  been  written  on  it,  many  columns  of  the  photographic  press  have 
been  and  still  are  devoted  to  it ;  in  fact,  I  have  seen  periodicals  which  con- 
tained little  else  except  the  advertisements.  The  subject  has  also  received 
attention  in  the  circulars  distributed  to  their  customers  by  some  west-end 
and  provincial  photographers,  in  forewords,  or  what  English  writers  would 
describe  as  prefaces,  to  the  catalogues  of  exhibitions,  in  an  epitaph,  and  in 
other  quarters  too  numerous  to  mention.  Eeputatious  of  a  kind  in  various 
little  photographic  coteries  have  been  made  by  men  who  never  exhibited 
a  photograph,  on  the  strength  of  the  opinions,  or  what  they  believe  to  be 
such,  embodied  in  their  writings  on  photography  and  art.  In  fact,  the 
little  brook,  to  which  the  first  paper  read  before  the  Koyal  Photographic 
Society  might  be  compared,  has  expanded  into  a  broad  river,  which,  from 
its  volume  and  from  the  mud  it  carries,  can  only  be  compared  to  the 
mighty  Mississippi  itself. 

Much  of  this  literature  I  have  read,  and,  if  you  will  bear  with  me  a  few 
minutes,  I  will  give  you  a  brief  analysis  of  the  compound,  for  such  it  ia. 
Chemists  who  wish  to  analyse  a  substance  the  composition  of  which  is 
unknown  would  tell  you  that  they  endeavour  first  to  isolate  it ;  and,  ap- 
plying this  principle  to  the  literature  of  photographic  art,  we  must  proceed 
to  get  rid  of  the  quantity  of  unnecessary  verbiage  in  which  it  is  dissolved. 
Much  of  this  art  writing  we  findwith]the  information  or  instruction,  when 
any  is  present,  dissolved  in  an  ocean  of  words,  drowned  in  a  sea  of  gush. 
We  find  it  accompanied  with  rhapsodies  upon  the  beauty  of  sunlight,  of 
mist,  and  so  on,  whidi  are  too  well  known  toineed  farther  description. 
Eliminating  all  this  foreign  matter  by  a  process  akin  to  evaporation,  we 
can,  if  we  care  to  go  on  long  enough  and  to  deal  with  a  sufficiently  large 
quantity  of  solution,  isolate  sufficient  of  what  may  fairly  ba  desjribed  as 
literature  dealing  with  photographic  art  to  enable  us  to  make  out  its 
composition. 

The  Literature  of  Photographic  Art. 

It  will  usually  be  found  to  be  a  compound,  or  rather  a  mechanical 
mixture,  of  some  of  the  following  : — 

1.  Capital  letters. — These  are  very  prominent  and  not  enthely  useless. 
It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  pick  out  the  "Art"  papers  in  a 
photographic  journal  by  merely  turning  over  the  leaves  and  observing  how 
often  capitals  occur.  Much  time  may  be  saved  by  noting  this,  which  is 
what  a  chemist  would  call  a  characteristic!  reaction. 

2.  The  next  most  common  constituent  is  praise  of  the  writer's  fellota- 
icorhers.  This  is  the  most  creditable  feature  of  the  whole  thing.  W  e 
have  not  very  many  constant  writers  on  photographic  art  in  London,  but  j 
the  regularity  with  which  they  praise  one  another,  and  the  unstinted  ad-  I 
miration  which  each  obviously  possesses  for  the  other  photographers  in 
his  particular  clique,  must  strike  every  reader,  and  spaaks  volumes  for 
their  freedom  from  the  jealousies  to  which  artists  ai'e  said  to  be  par- 
ticularly prone.  It  has  been  suggested  by  irresponsible  and  anonymous 
scribblers  that  this  ilattery  is  systematic,  and  is  praotioally  the  condition 
for  admission  to  the  circle,  but  I  am  quite  confident  that  there  exists,  in 
writing  at  least,  no  agreement  for  the  interchange  of  fulsome  adulation, 
such  as  is  hinted  at. 

3.  Assertioiis  tliat  photography  is  art,  and  that  everythinj  lohich  does 
not  7'elate  to  art  has  no  serious  import  to  a  photographer. — This  is  usually 
coupled  with  suggestions  that  those  who  pay,any  regard  to  the  soientifla 
or  technical  aspects  of  photography  can  never  hope  to  achieve  any  success 
in  artistic  photography.  (I  would  here  remark,  in  parenthesis,  that  the 
converse  of  this  proposition,  i.e.,  that  those  who  give  any  attention  to 
artistic  photography  can  never  hope  to  achieve  success  in  photographic 
science  or  technics,  has  never  been  put  forward  by  these  writers,  although 
I  should  imagine  it  is  quite  as  reasonable.)  Under  this  heading  would  be 
grouped  fifty  or  sixty  controversies  which  have  taken  place  at  different 
times,  which  may  be  summarised  in  the  following  manner,  eliminating 
first  the  unnecessary  verbiage. 

A.  "  Photography  can  never  hope  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  thelfine  arts  " 

B.  "  A.  is  a  perfect  fool,  and  knows  nothing  of  photography." 

A.  "  B.  ia  a  ditto,  and  is  absolutely  devoil  of  ars  knowledge." 

B.  "  You're  a  liar ! " 
A.  "  Ditto  ! "  and  so  on,  until  the  e  Utors  Btop  -t,  or  the  gentlemen  get 

exhausted. 
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4.  Our  foarth  constituent  is  more  technical.  It  consists  of  statementu 
as  to  the  amount  offomnsing  necessary,  and  of  asseverntions  that  photo- 
graphs focassed  sharply,  or  printed  on  glossy-surfaced  papers,  or  toned 
to  a  warm  colour,  or  mounted  on  a  white  card,  or  having  the  clouds 
printed  in,  or  depicting  scenes  in  nature  which  are  themselves  "  pretty,'' 
or  worse,  are  absolutely  unable  to  be  regarded  for  a  moment  as  betray- 
ing any  artistic  perception  in  their  producer,  or  vire  verm,  according  to 
the  views  of  the  particular  writer.  Under  this  heading  would  come,  of 
course,  all  writings  intended  to  convince  that  all  photographs  should  be 
able  to  able  to  bear  examination  with  a  magnifier,  that  rough  printing 
papers  are  a  ridiculous  fad,  and  that  painters  who  depict  forma  in  other 
ways  than  a  lens  would  do  are  wrong  and  their  pictures  false.  The  mark 
of  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  its  dogmatic  nature,  the  proofs  offered  of 
each  dogma  taking  the  form  of  repeated  assertions. 

The  foregoing  constitute  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  literature 
of  photographic  art ;  but  this  is  not  all.  Beading  carefully  and  con- 
tinuously, one  does  now  and  again  come  across  passages  containing 
hints  for  the  guidance  of  the  serious  worker,  and  suggestions  as  to  what 
to  do,  and  what  to  leave  undone,  to  obtain  the  most  pleasing  pictures. 
This  would  seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  some  of  the  papers 
might,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  of  use,  but  it  is  only  a  momentary 
illusion.  A  little  care  will  show  that  every  point  so  brought  forward  is 
to  be  found  elsewhere.  I  do  not  deny  that  I  have  heard  some  of  this 
writing  described  as  very  readable  ;  it  may  be  to  some  people,  but  is  it 
in  any  way  instructive  ?  Of  course  there  are  some  papers  which  both 
instruct  and  please.  Dr.  Emerson  has  written  a  book  on  the  subject 
which  would  certainly  come  under  this  category,  but  then  it  deals  with 
much.besides  mere  photography,  and  has  a  lot  of  interesting  informa- 
tion about  Egypt,  Dr.  Emerson  himself,  the  platinotype  process,  and  so  on 

Mk.  Robinson  and  the  Kotal  Photographic  Society. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Bobinson,  who  has  written  much  upon  this  subject,  in  a 
very  recent  article  has  repeated  the  charge  that  the  Photographic  Society 
has  ceased  to  foster  photographic  art,  and  brings  forward  the  statement 
of  an  Hon.  Secretary  of  many  years  ago  that,  "  although  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Society  should  be  devoted  to  the  scientific  rather  than  the 
artistic  side  of  our  subject,  an  occasional  paper  on  practical  picture- 
making  would  be  welcome,"  as  a  proof  of  his  accusation.  I  am  not  here 
to-night  to  defend  the  Photographic  Society  of  to-day,  much  less  the 
Photographic  Society  of  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  when  Mr.  H.  P.  Robin- 
son was  one  of  its  shining  lights,  or  I  should  point  out  that  the  casual 
observation  of  one  of  its  officers,  on  his  own  authority — an  observation 
which  the  Council,  on  the  part  of  the  Society,  distinctly  repudiated,  as 
Mr.  Robinson  has,  I  believe,  admitted  they  did  on  his  own  initiative — 
cannot  be  taken  as  in  any  way  binding  the  Society.  But  all  this  is 
beside  the  mark.  I  am  simply  here  to  give  you  my  own  opinions,  as  a 
member  of  the  Photographic  Club,  on  the  way  in  which  photographic 
clubs  and  societies  can  or  cannot  foster  photographic  art,  and  in  that 
capacity  I  must  say  that  the  statement  of  the  particular  Hon.  Secretary 
quoted  is  not  an  altogether  unreasonable  one. 

In  1868  a  very  interacting  a-i^  nse'nl  boVt.  en'i!lel  Pldirlal  FjT^ct  in 
Photography,  was  published,  which,  to  use  the  author's  own  modest  ex- 
pression, "  has  managed  to  survive."  Whether  the  ideas  put  forward  in 
that  work  were  new  or  not  is  immaterial,  but,  at  any  rate,  it  has  been  a 
little  gold  mine  to  those  of  the  subsequent  writers  on  the  subject  who 
have  recognised  the  importance  of  including  at  least  something  or  other 
of  use  to  the  student.  It  is  little  or  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  in 
ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  papers  which  have  been  read,  and  articles 
which  have  been  written,  since,  there  will  be  found  nothing  of  service  which 
is  strictly  germane  to  the  subject  which  is  not  to  be  found,  expressed 
more  happily  in  Pictorial  Effect,  or,  to  go  still  further  back,  in  Burnet. 
What  possible  benefit  to  photographic  art  could  accrue  from  the  reading 
of  a  rehash  of  Mr.  Robinson's  vaJnable  work,  diluted  more  or  less,  as  I 
have  indicated,  at  every  other  meeting  of  every  society,  let  us  say  ?  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine.     It  might  even  have  injured  the  sale  of  the  book. 

I  would  go  further  than  this,  and  say,  that  not  only  does  the  emission 
of  this  kind  of  literature  weary  the  reader,  without  assisting  him,  but  I 
am  convinced  that  it  has  a  very  serious  moral  or  intellectual  effect  upon 
its  writers.  I  will  not  stay  now  to  give  you  many  examples  of  my  mean- 
ing ;  one  must  suffice,  and  I  select  it,  not  as  the  worst,  but  as  coming 
from  one  who,  by  occupying  the  highest  place,  has  most  room  for  de- 
terioration, 

"  At  the  end  of  1804  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  was 
wound  up,  and  another  Society  founded  on  its  ashes,  which  is  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  the  science,  mechanics,  and  trade  of  photography." 
That  sentence  is  a  quotation  from  one  of  the  latest  writings  of  a  well- 
known  photographer.    I  will  not  do  more  than  point  out  the  skill  with 


which  a  legal  formality  has  been  described  so  aa  to  deceive  those  un- 
acquainted with  the  actual  facts  to  believe  that  something  (|uite  different 
took  place.  To  my  mind,  the  penning  of  such  a  paragraph  is  not  so 
much  a  matter  for  criticism  as  for  regret — regret  that  one,  whose  work 
all  photographers  must  admire,  should  injure  himself  by  attaching  his 
name  to  such  a  statement.  It  would  be  only  charitable  to  conclude,  if 
it  were  not  so  improbable,  that  for  once  the  facile  pen  has  failed  utterly 
to  convey  the  author's  meaning.  Whatever  may  be  the  reason  for  such 
an  utterance,  I  can  only  regard  it  as  one  example  of  the  effects  which 
mnch  writing  on  photographic  art  has  on  the  performers. 

Now,  the  question  I  ask  is,  What  useful  purpose  could  be  served  by 
the  iteration  and  reiteration  of  this  "  art  "  writing?  Does  it  lead  to  the 
acknowledgment  by  painters  that  photography  is  a  fine  art  ?  and,  if  it 
did,  what  is  the  use  of  the  expression  of  opinions  formed  simply  by  re- 
petition, as  one  teaches  a  parrot  to  talk?  If  you  ask  for  my  own 
opinion,  I  would  give  it  as  this :  That  the  emission  of  a  hundred  thousand 
pages  of  such  matter  is  less  convincing,  using  the  word  as  referring  to 
a  reasoning  process  rather  than  a  parrot  lesson,  than  the  production  of 
a  single  photographic  picture. 

How   OAN- A  SOCIBTY  FosTEB  PhOTOOBAPHIC   AeT  ? 

Neither  writers,  then,  )ior  readers,  are  benefited  by  it,  and  we  come 
back  to  our  original  question.  How  can  a  club  or  society  foster  photo- 
graphic art  ?  Clearly,  it  must  be  in  some  other  way  than  by  the  reading 
and  discussion  of  papers.  The  fact  is,  "Art  is  a  matter  which  cannot 
be  profitably  discussed,  talked,  or  written  about;"  a  great  artist  has 
said,  "It  must  be  felt."  The  oaly  clear,  deiinite,  and  con.ftaiif  way  in 
which  help  can  be  given  is  by  affording  every  opportunity  for  the  exhibi 
tion  of  photographs.  A  club  may,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  shall 
arise,  help  in  other  ways,  but  its  duty  at  all  times  is  clear  in  this  one 
direction . 

It  can  further  this  object  by  holding  or  assisting  to  hold  exhibitions  of 
the  works  of  particular  photographers,  living  and  dead,  such  as  have 
from  time  to  time  been  held  by  the  Camera  Club  and  other  institution 
and  by  the  holding  of  periodical  exhibitions  in  which  the  latest  produc- 
tions are  on  view.  For  this  reason,  then,  I  should  like  to  see  the  system 
of  "  one-man  shows"  increased  and  extended,  so  as  to  give  eveiy  photo- 
grapher an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  has  been  done  by  those  who  have 
gone  before  him ;  so  that  every  worker  may  know  where  his  starting- 
point  will  have  to  be  if  his  work  is  to  constitute  an  advance.  To  do  this, 
a  society  meeting  in  London  is  not  sufficient,  but  all  over  the  country 
the  local  societies  must  endeavour  in  the  same  way  to  show  their 
members  the  present  position  of  the  high-water  mark,  as  it  were,  and  to 
educate  them  in  the  one  method  by  which  it  can  most  directly  and  effici- 
ently be  done.  This  should  be  particularly  the  case  with  the  works  of 
deceased  photographers.  I  would  suggest  that  each  photographic  societv 
which  has  at  heart  the  interests  of  photographic  pictare-making  should 
form,  or  at  least  endeavour  to  form,  a  collection  of  the  works  of  the 
mighty  men  of  the  past ;  such  a  collection  will  not  only  show  what  has 
been  already  achieved,  but,  by  indicating  how  much  we  have  already  pro- 
gres--cJ,  will  help  to  ex  lite  in  the  more  serious  workers  a  conviction  that 
much  may  still  be  done. 

About  Exhibition.';. 

As  regards  the  open  exhibitions,  where  the  most  recent  work  can  be 
seen,  there  is  much  to  be  said.  The  actual  roles  and  regulations  seem  to 
occupy  much  too  great  a  space  in  some  people's  minds.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  all  exhibition  rules  and  regulations,  other  than  those  which  refer  to 
the  matter  of  making  the  exhibition  pay  its  way,  should  be  framed  with 
two  main  objects  in  view.  These  may  be  summarised  by  saying  that,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  exhibition  should  contain  the  best  work  of  every 
school,  and  that,  once  got  together,  it  should  be  displayed  so  that  those 
who  are  likely  to  profit  by  it  can  see  it  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances. To  carry  out  the  first  of  these  conditions,  it  is,  above  all  things, 
necessary  to  convince  the  exhibitors  that  the  works  to  which  they  have 
given  theu;  thought  and  care  will  be  considered  and  judged,  not  by  any 
particular  or  select  few  of  their  rival  exhibitors,  who  will  now  and  then 
admit  a  picture  or  two  by  some  one  outside  their  own  circle,  to  show  their 
impartiality,  but  by  a  body  of  men  in  whose  election,  if  they  will,  they 
may  have  a  voice,  whose  names  are  known  and  whose  merits  are  dis- 
cussed months  beforehand.  The  minor  details  of  such  an  exhibition— 
whether  medals  shall  be  given  or  not,  what  charges,  it  any,  shall  be 
made  to  exhibitors,  whether  the  show  itself  shall  be  held  in  the  same 
gallery  as  a  case  or  so  of  cameras  and  lenses  (an  unpardonable  offence  in 
some  eyes) — must  be  largely  passed  o/er  here ;  but  one  point  I  will  touch 
upon  :  It  is  sometimes  said  that  an  exhibition  of  photographic  pictures 
should  not  be  held  in  connexion  with  one  of  apparatus  and  other  tec'i- 
nical  exhibits  ;  this  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  great  mistake.     The  whoU 
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aim  of  an  exhibition  is  to  get  together  the  best  selection  of  things  to  be 
seen,  and  then  to  show  them  to  as  man;  as  possible  of  those  interested. 
Many  a  photographer  who  is  interested  in  pictnre-making  will  go  to  see 
an  exhibition  where  he  can  see  everything  photographic  that  is  new  and 
attractive  to  him  who  would  not  feel  inclined  to  devote  a  day  and  to  take 
a  long  journey  to  see  a  collection  of  the  works  of  some  forty  or  fifty 
persons  in  one  particular  direction  and  little  more.    For  this  reason,  I 
would  say,  Make  your  exhibitions  as  widely  interesting  as  you  can,  pro- 
vided a  comfortable  view  of  none  of  the  various  exhibits  is  interfered  with. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  exhibition  representative  of  every  phase 
of  photography,  and  not.  of  one  narrow  school  of  one  particular  branch  of 
it,  an  exhibition  commanding  the  confidence  of  the  exhibitors  in  the 
Judges  as  quite  disinterested  and  impartial,  and  one  visited  by  thousands 
of  photographers,  is  infinitely  more  powerful  in  encouraging  photographic 
art  than  one  which  is  the  reverse  of  all  these.   We  hear  nowadays  strange 
things  about  exhibitions  and  exhibition  management.      One    London 
show  is  said  to  have  done  much  for  photographic  art,  as  far  as  I  can 
make  out  from  the  claims  of  its  supporters,  because  it  has  succeeded  in 
disposing  of  a  number  of  photographs,  more  or  less  permanent,  at  prices 
which  suggest  a  fancy  fair.     I  see  little  to  cavil  at  in  selling  photographs 
for  what  they  will  fetch.     Many  of  the  pictures  at  Pall  Mall  every  year 
are  disposed  of  to  visitors,  especially  since  the  1893  Exhibition,  when 
means  were  taken  to  bring  the  fact  that  many  of  the  exhibits  could  be 
purchased  before  the  notice  of  the  public,  a  hint  of  which  the  Photo- 
graphic Salon  availed  themselves  when  they  opened  shortly  afterwards. 
In  fact,  the  highest  price  I  ever  heard  of  being  given  for  an  exhibit  was 
paid  for  one  at  the  Pall  Mall  1893  or  1892  Exhibition,  I  forget  which.     It 
is  important  to  remember,  however,  that,  while  this  sale  of  pictures  is, 
no  doubt,  advantageous  both  to  the  coffers  of  the  exhibitions  and  to  the 
professionals  who  exhibit,   it   has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  photo- 
graphic   art,    but    is    more    properly  considered  under    the    heading 
"Photography  as  a  Business." 

Under  the  same  heading  would  be  included  an  exhibition  organized  to 
advertise  its  promoters  and  exhibitors  in  the  lay  press,  and  to  induce  the 
outside  public,  if  it  troubles  itself  about  such  things  at  all,  to  regard 
■these  individuals  as  the  only  personages  in  the  photographic  world.  A 
distinguished  member  of  the  "  Linked  Eing  "  once  remarked  to  me  that 
no  small  amount  of  the  success  which  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
attended  that  mysterious  body  was  owing  to  the  skill  with  which  the 
non-technical  journals  had  been  manipulated.  I  did  not  gather  from 
that  that  anything  in  the  nature  of  bribery  had  been  or  would  be 
employed,  but  that  advantage  had  been  taken  of  friendship  and  acquaint- 
ances to  get  particular  workers'  photographs  eulogised  to  an  extent  which 
would  not  have  been  done  spontaneously,  or  by  any  one  acquainted  with 
photography.  It  did  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  my  informant  to  look 
at  the  moral  aspect  of  the  question,  it  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  perfectly 
blameless,  and  I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  should  make  use  of  its  influence  in  a  similar  manner.  May  I 
venture  to  express  the  hope  that  neither  that  body  nor  any  other  photo- 
graphic society  will  ever  resort  to  such  questionable  means  to  attract 
exhibitors  ? 

Photoqkaphers  as  well  as  Akiisis  should  be  catered  foe. 

The  people  for  whom  exhibitions  are  primarily  intended  should  always 
he  borne  in  mind.  At  Pall  Mall  most  of  the  leading  artists  are  to  be 
seen  every  autumn  (taking  advantage  of  the  hints  for  picture-making,  no 
doubt),  and  I  have  read  somewhere  that  a  number  of  artists  visited  one 
of  the  Salon  Exhibitions.  I  gather,  however,  from  the  fact  that  this 
was  specially  recorded,  they  do  not  make  a  practice  of  going  to  the 
Dudley  Gallery.  But  why  should  they  go  there  or  to  Pall  Mall  either  ? 
Let  them  by  all  means  pay  their  shillings  to  such  good  causes,  but  let  us 
not  forget  that  it  is  the  photographers  who  should  be  catered  for  first  and 
foremost  if  our  aim  is  to  further  photographic  art.  By  all  means  get  the 
artists  and  the  general  public  to  go  and  to  buj  the  pictures,  it  is  useful 
financially ;  but  this  should  not  be  the  aim  and  purpose  of  a  photo- 
graphic exhibition,  nor  should  it  be  put  forward  as  a  proof  of  its  success. 

By  holding  exhibitions,  then,  on  the  lines  I  have  suggested,  a  society 
can  do  much  to  foster  and  advance  the  art  side  of  our  subject.  What  can 
tie  done  further  with  this  aim  must  depend  upon  the  times  and  upon 
other  curcumstances.  One  opinion  has  long  forced  itself  upon  me,  and 
I  hat  is,  that  these  papers  upon  "  art,"  as  they  are  called,  may  encourage 
smart  writing,  undoubtedly  foster  toadying,  jealousy,  and  ill  feelings,  but 
without  apparently  bringing  any  commensurate  benefits  whatever. 

One  word  more  and  I  have  done.    From  the  nature  of  my  subject,  I 

have  dealt  entirely  to-night  with  photography  as  an  art.    I  hope  no  one 

will  go  away  Wiih  the  idea  that  1  am  one  of  those  who  regard  this  art 

spes;  of  photography  as  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  i)hotography  as  photo- 


graphy. There  are  some,  I  believe,  who  hold  that  it  is  no  part  of  a^ 
photographer's  business  to  endeavour  to  perfect  our  processes,  or  to  in- 
crease his  individual  skill  in  using  them  ;  that,  in  fact,  the  sole  aim  of  a 
photographer  should  be  to  "  paint  by  light,"  using  the  word  "  paint "  in 
its  narrowest  sense,  as  implying  the  object  "pictures."  This  is,  of 
course,  the  opinion  of  the  enthusiast,  and  will  be  echoed  and  re-echoed 
by  those  who  are  not  likely  to  achieve  success  in  any  other  direction.  I 
know  a  gentleman  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  maintain  that  the  whole 
aim  of  a  photographer  should  be  to  take  pictures  by  magnesium  light. 
Let  us  clear  away  from  our  minds  any  such  narrowing  prejudices. 
Photography  is  surely  Something  wider  than  this.  It  is  true  that  this  is 
the  particular  direction  in  which  pubUc  interest  is  most  manifested,  and 
that  ten  people  will  rush  to  see  a  pretty  picture  for  every  one  that  goes 
out  of  his  way  to  see  an  example  of  some  other  form  of  applied  photo- 
graphy. This  is  in  itself  an  argument  against  the  devotion  of  too  much 
collective  effort  to  encourage  picture-making.  The  tendency  nowadays 
often  is  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  none  the  less  true  in  consequence,  that 
this  particular  section  of  photographic  work  is  but  one  of  the  many 
divisions  of  applied  photography,  and  that  it  has  no  more  claim  to  be 
the  alpha  and  omega  of  the  photographer  than  has  photo-micrography, 
astronomical  photography,  or  the  manufacture  of  transparencies  for  the 
kinetic  lantern.  Is  not  this  very  tendency  a  reason  for  the  concentration 
of  the  more  powerful  efforts  of  the  societies  on  those  branches  of  the 
craft  which  are  suffering  most  from  neglect,  and  a  reason  against  spend- 
ing too  much  valuable  effort  in  fostering  that  which,  from  its  very  nature,, 
is  of  all  the  sections  of  our  subject  that  beat  able  to  stand  alone  ? 

E.  Child  Batley. 


PHOTOGEAPHIC  WORKERS  AT  WORK. 
V. — Messrs.  Illinowobth  k  Co.  at  WiiiLESDEN  JuscTiox. 
Our  visits  hitherto  have  been  to  works  at  which  photographic  materials, 
of  one  kind  or  another  have  been  made ;  on  this  occasion,  however,  we 
saw  the  production  of  photographs  themselves,  rather  than  of  implements 
by  which  photographs  are  produced.  Messrs.  Illing\Yorth  &  Co.  have 
recently  opened  an  attractive  showroom  at  No.  5,  Soho-street,  where 
specimens  of  the  firm's  work  in  the  shape  of  prints  in  carbon,  platinum, 
and  silver,  and  enlargements  of  all  kinds  are  to  be  seen ;  and,  after  a  call 
here,  we  took  advantage  of  the  excellent  train  service  from  Euston  to 
inspect  the  works  at  which  they  are  produced.  Nominally,  these  are 
situated  at  Willesden  Junction  ;  actually  they  are  at  Harlesden,  which  is 
the  less  known,  but  more  strictly  accurate,  title  of  the  rapidly  growing 
district  in  which  that  far-famed  railway  centre  is  located. 

A  few  minutes'  walk  from  the  station  brought  us  to  the  works  ;  these 
are  in  two  parts  :  the  first  an  ordinary,  double-fronted  house,  which  has 
been  adapted  to  the  business  to  be  carried  on  in  it ;  the  second,  and 
newer,  portion  consisting  of  a  series  of  buildings,  in  which  the  bulk  of  the 
photographic  work  is  now  done,  the  house  having  been  soon  outgrown. 

The  first  department  to  be  visited  was  devoted  to  carbon  printing,  and 
occupied  a  long  one-storied  building,  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which 
one  was  glazed  with  yellow  fabric  to  serve  as  a  filling  room  for  the  frames, 
and  the  other,  by  far  the  larger,  portion  was  used  for  developing  and 
finishing.  In  the  first  was  to  be  seen  a  plentiful  allowance  of  table  space, 
such  as  its  purpose  required,  together  with  arrangements  for  spotting  the 
negatives,  and  carrying  out  those  little  operations  of  a  similar  nature 
which  are  needed,  more  or  less,  by  every  negative,  in  order  to  secure  the 
best  result  possible  from  it.  The  developing  room  is  of  oblong  shape  ; 
down  one  side  of  it  are  the  squeegeeing  slabs  for  mounting  the  tissue, 
down  the  other  are  the  developing  tanks.  Slate  slabs  are  employed  here 
for  squeegeeing,  each  slab  being  mounted  in  a  wooden  sink  to  carry  off 
drippings.  The  tanks  on  the  other  side  of  the  room  are  four  in  number,, 
and  are  made  of  ample  proportions  of  galvanised  iron.  The  first  is  used 
for  mounting  the  tissue,  and  is,  of  course,  full  of  cold  water,  the  second 
for  developing,  containing  hot  water.  We  noticed  in  this  an  ingenious 
arrangement  for  syphoning  off  the  dirty  water,  so  as  to  keep  the  tank 
nearly  full  of  water,  which  was  nothing  like  so  dirty  as  is  usual  in  carbon 
works,  the  supply  coming  from  a  boiler  heated  by  gas,  and  capable  of_ 
delivering  twenty  gallons,  boiling,  in  twenty  minutes.  The  other  tanks 
contained  alum  and  cold  water  respectively,  and  call  for  Uttle  notice. 

In  front  of  this  building  is  a  large  yard,  which,  ec joying  a  north  aspect,, 
and  sheltered  from  the  sun  by  the  main  body  of  the  works,  is  eminently 
suitable  for  the  operation  of  printing,  which  is  there  carried  out  in  find 
weather. 

Parallel  with  the  building  in  which  the  carbon  work  is  carried  on  is  a 
large  two-storied  erection,  the  upper  fioor  of  which  affords  accommodatioiiL 
for  enlarged  negative-making.    In  a  spacious  dark  rcom  here,  the  atmo- 
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sphere  of  whioh  was  strongly  flavoared  with  ethor  from  the  collodioD,  we 
found  Mr.  Samuel,  a  wet-plate  worker  of  many  years'  standing,  engaged 
in  making  enlarged  negatives.      The  dark  room  was  roomy,  the  walls 
covered  with  black  waterproof  paper  for  easy  cleaning,  while  openings  on 
one  side  of  the   room,  each  with    a   camera 
fixed  in  front  of  it,  were  provided  for  enlarg- 
ing purposes.    In  front  of  these  cameras  ran 
lines  of  rail  oarrjioK  the  easels.    In  this  case 
the  latter,  being  coni.trncted  for  wet  plates, 
were  mere  frames,  in  which  the  plate  is  held 
as  shown  in  our  sketch.     The  bar,  a,  carries  a 
series  of  wooden  blocks,  notched  at  the   top, 
into  which  the  plate  is  dropped,  and  u,  whioh 
is   similarly  notched   underneath,   is  brought 
down  to  hold  the  plate  vertical.      The  latter 
bar,   n,  is  made  to  move  stiMy  throagh  the 
opening  provided  for  it  by  means  of  a  spring, 
and   so  no  further  clamp  is  requisite.      The 
bottom   bar,   d,   can    with  a   be    shifted    up 
and    down   the   framework    to    the    required 
height,   and    then    clamped.       In    case    the 
image  is  not  square  on  the  negative,  this  bar 
oan  also  have  one  of  its  ends  tilted  as  shown,  so  as  to  incline  the  plate  to 
one  side  or  the  other,  and  so  to  correct  the  enlarged  image.    No  dark  slide 
is  used  in  this  apparatus,  the  focussing  screen  being  inserted  into  the 
notches  in  the  easel,  and  the  image  centered  and  focussed.    The  arm,  c,  is 
then  brought  down  till  it  touches  the  screen,  and  acts  as  a  guide  for  the 
position  of  the  sensitive  plate,  and,  the  lens  beins?  capped  with  yellow 
glass,  the  plate  is  substituted  for  the  focussing  screen  and  the  exposure 
made. 

The  plates  to  be  coated  with  collodion  are  supported  either  with  a 
pneumatic  holder  in  the  case  of  small  plates,  or  with  large  ones  on  a 
ball,  and  the  silver  bath  is  a  horizontal  one,  mounted  on  trunnions,  and 
containing  a  box  for  the  solution  at  one  end,  so  that  the  bath  can  be 
tipped  up  to  remove  the  plate.  Hypo  is  employed  exclusively  ior  fixing. 
The  wet-plate  dark  room  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  upper 
part  of  this  building,  but  there  is  still  a  large  room  freely  glazed  in  whioh 
enlarged  negatives  are  made  in  the  camera  from  prints,  &c.  An  arrange- 
ment in  use  here  struck  us  as  being  very  convenient,  and  we  give  a  de- 
scription of  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  Every  one  who  has  done 
any  enlarging  in  the  camera  must  have  experienced  the  inconvenience  of 
adjusting  the  position  of  the  print  on  the  easel  to  that  of  the  camera, 
especially  when  they  are  some  little  distance  apart.  It  necessitates  a 
considerable  amount  of  oscillation  between  the  easel,  to  adjust  the  picture, 
and  the  focussing  screen  of  the  camera,  to  tee  whether  the  adjustment  has 
been  made  correctly.  At  Willesden,  a  little  invention  of  Mr.  lUingworth's 
obviates  this  altogether.  The  camera  slides  to  and  from  the  easel  in 
guides,  and  can  be  fixed  at  any  required  distance,  and  between  the  guides 
and  just  underneath  the  camera  are  four  cords.  The  board  of  the  easel 
to  carry  the  print  or  what  not  to  be  copied  slides  freely  in  two  series  of 
grooves,  one  vertical  and  the  other  horizontal,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
the  front  of  the  camera  with  rising  and  horizontal  movements.  Two  of 
the  cords  pull  the  movable  portion  of  the  easel  to  the  right  or  left,  the 
other  two  pull  it  up  or  down,  and  its  exact  position  can  be  settled  in  this 
way,  while  the  head  is  under  the  focussing  cloth  and  the  camera  at  any 
distance  from  the  easel.     It  struck  us  as  both  simple  and  efficient. 

We  now  went  into  the  ground  floor  of  the  same  building.  This  is 
occupied  with  bromide  enlarging,  in  whioh  the  firm  do  a  considerable 
business.  The  arrangements  for  illuminating  the  negatives  are  similar 
to  those  in  the  wet-plate  dark  room,  openings  in  the  wall  admitting  light 
from  a  series  of  fluted  glass  mirrors.  The  floor  here  is  of  concrete,  and 
the  rails  carrying  the  easels  are  bedded  in  it  so  as  to  prevent  the  slightest 
danger  from  vibration.  The  chief  operator  here,  observed,  in  showing 
as  the  various  operations,  that  the  exposure  required  by  the  bromide 
paper  was  never  measured  with  a  watch,  and  that  they  but  rarely  went 
astray.  This,  of  course,  led  to  an  inquiry  as  to  how  it  was  done.  "  I 
hold  my  finger  between  the  lens  and  paper,  so — "  says  our  informant. 
"  so  that  its  shadow  falls  across  the  most  opaque  part  of  the  negative, 
and,  by  noting  the  difference  in  the  illumination  of  the  least  lit  part  of 
the  enlarged  image  and  that  where  no  light  falls  upon  the  paper  at  all 
(the  Bhadow  of  my  hand),  the  exposuie  is  easily  estimated  with  a  little 
practice."  This  was  certainly  the  case  in  the  particular  instance  which 
we  saw,  the  print  developing  up  brilliant,  but  not  too  hard. 

Ferrous  oxalate  is  here  used  exclusively  for  bromide  paper  work,  with 
excellent  results.  The  oxalate  and  iron  solutions  are  kept  in  large  jars 
fitted  with  a  tap,  from  whioh  the  necessary  quantities  are  drawn  off  and 


mixed.  Glass-bottom  dishes  are  employed,  and  the  point  at  whioh  to  stop 
development  is  decided  by  looking  through  the  enlargement,  on  the  bottom 
of  the  dish,  at  the  yellow  lamp.  The  glass  baths  not  only  permit  this 
examination  to  be  done  easily,  but  are  also  very  eoonomioal  of  developer, 
three  ounces  being  sufficient  for  a  print  up  to  lo  x  12.  Aoetic  acid  is  em- 
ployed to  get  rid  of  the  iron,  and  is  used  both  before  and  after  fixing. 
The  enlargements  when  fixed  are  taken  out  of  the  dark  room  to  be 
washed,  an  operation  carried  on  in  a  series  of  large  tanks. 

The  washing  of  a  silver  print  or  bromide  enlargement  is  an  important 
matter,  and  is  evidently  so  regarded  by  Messrs.  lUingworth.  No 
mechanical  washers  are  employed,  but  the  print)  are  transferred  from 
tank  to  tank,  and  are  laid  down  on  an  inclined  slate  slab  between  each  such 
transfer,  sprayed  on  with  a  hose  and  squeegeed.  "This,"  says  Mr. 
lUingworth,  "  is  the  old-fashioned  way  of  thirty  years  ago,  with  silver 
prints,  and,  although  more  trouble  and  labour  than  any  mechanical 
washing,  is  in  my  opinion  more  efficient."  Tbis  would  certainly  seem  to 
be  the  case,  and  there  could  hive  been  very  little  trace  of  hypo  in  the 
prints  which  we  saw  undergoing  this  very  thorough  form  of  washing. 

So  far  we  have  been  in  the  new  buildings  specially  erected  for  the  woik 
done  in  them,  but  we  now  leave  these  and  pass  into  the  house  in  whioh 
the  works  started.  Here  we  find  the  offices,  together  with  two  rooms  in 
which  a  number  of  artists  are  to  be  seen  colouring  and  working  up  en- 
largements. At  the  back  of  these  premises  are  the  rooms  in  which 
platinotype  and  silver  printing  are  carried  on,  and  in  whioh  the  various 
prints,  iScc,  are  mounted.  Here  also  is  a  packing  room.  These  operations 
call  for  little  remark  from  us,  no  departure  from  recognised  methods 
being  noticed.  Before  leaving,  Mr.  Illingwurth  pointed  out  to  us  soma 
vacant  land  beyond  the  works  as  giving  him  the  opportunity  to  enlarge 
if  necessary,  a  proceeding  which,  to  judge  from  the  busy  condition  of  the 
firm,  is  far  from  being  unlikely ;  and  expressing  our  hope  that  this  will 
soon  be  the  case,  and  thanking  him  for  the  trouble  taken  to  enable  us  to 
lay  this  article  before  our  readers,  we  return  to  Willesden  Junction,  won- 
dering whether  photography  as  a  business  is  in  quite  such  a  bad  way  as 
some  of  our  pessimist  friends  appear  to  believe. 


PHOTO- MECHANICAL  NOTES. 
The  poesibility  of  taking  direct  half-tones  from  nature,  at  which  I 
hinted  in  my  last  notes,  and  referred  to  in  a  recent  editorial  in  this 
Journal,  has  been  long  ago  proved.  The  earliest  attempt  within  my 
experience  was  made  by  the  late  Mr.  R.  L.  Kidd,  who,  acting  upon 
my  suggestion,  had  a  portrait  of  himself  taken  through  a  Levy  screen. 
This  was  in  the  early  part  of  1894.  It  was  on  a  dry  plate,  and  was 
very  successful,  but  I  forget  the  exposure.  One  thing  the  negative 
was  chiefly  notable  for,  viz.,  the  most  subtle  rendering  of  delicate 
tones  in  the  high  lights.  For  instance,  a  strong  high  light  like  a 
white  collar  was  rendered  with  beautifully  soft  shade  in  the  curves 
and  folds,  and  the  flesh  tints  were  also  modelled  and  rounded  in  such 
a  way  that  the  negative  seemed  to  have  had  all  inequalities  smoothed 
down  by  a  skilful  retoucher.  Whether  Mr.  Kidd  followed  up  this 
experiment  I  don't  know,  probably  the  matter  was  putasidefor  further 
investigation  in  those  spare  moments  which  the  busy  man  fondly 
anticipates  but  never  attains ;  and  his  lamentably  sudden  death,  which 
occurred  not  many  months  after,  put  an  end  to  it  for  ever. 

Another  experiment  of  the  kind  which  I  well  remember,  and  in 
fact  I  have  the  negatives  somewhere,  was  an  attempt  of  mine  to  take 
a  landscape  through  the  screen,  whilst  on  a  visit  to  my  friend,  Mr. 
W.  A.  Whiston,  at  Llandudno.  This  was  in  the  summer  of  1894. 
The  view  was  from  the  window  of  that  gentleman's  house,  and  he 
will  be  able  to  corroborate  me  as  to  the  circumstances.  To  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  the  exposure  was  two  minutes,  with  a  square 
stop  corresponding  to  /-16.  The  plate  used  was  a  now  defunct 
Photo-mechanical,  and  the  camera  an  ordinary  half-plate,  with 
Dallmeyer  R.R.  lens.  The  dark  slide  was,  of  course,  made  sufficiently 
large  to  take  the  screen — 133  Ime  Levy — with  a  separation  of  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  from  the  plate.  It  required  three  shots  to  hit  the 
exposure  which  would  give  dots  in  the  shadows.  The  negative  was 
printed  and  etched,  and  there  was  a  quality  of  vigour  and  softness, 
quite  absent  from  the  usual  reproduction  from  a  silver  print. 

It  may,  no  doubt,  seem  strange  that  I  did  not  follow  up  these 
promising  results,  but  the  fact  is  I  Jid  not  think  more  rf  them  than 
that  they  were  successful  "  flukes,"  and  the  half-tone  process  had 
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been  co  l.ttl«  invesligated  at  that  time  that  I  could  see  no  sure  basis 
of  working;  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  one  could  go  into  the 
field  to  take  half-tone  negatives  by  a  process  "  of  trial  and  error."  To 
do  that,  one  would  have  to  take  out  a  dark  room  on  wheels  like  the 
old  wet-plate  perambulator,  and  that  was  impedimenta  not  to  be 
lightly  considered.  Any  way  I  have  had  no  time  to  do  anything 
more  in  direct  half-tone  since  then. 

No  doubt,  direct  half-tones  had  been  taken  before  my  experiences, 
but  I  have  not  heard  of  any  instances.  However,  our  American 
friends  have,  I  believe,  been  cultivating  this  branch  of  late,  and  it  is 
a  regular  thing  to  send  to  the  process  man  the  actual  objects  for 
catalogue  illustrations  in  half-tone.  The  firm  of  Blanchard  & 
Watts,  Boston,  U.S.A.,  have  been  conspicuously  successful  in  the 
direct  reproduction  of  articles  of  jewellery,  silver  plate,  &c.,  and  a 
wonderful  amount  of  detail  is  secured.  There  are  no  heavy  shadows, 
the  common  drawback  to  direct  photographs  prepared  for  the  wood- 
engraver,  for  the  skilled  half-tone  worker  knows  how  to  break  up 
the  shadows  with  minute  dots  in  the  negative.  Another  notable 
direct  half-tone  was  published  not  so  long  ago  in  the  Engraver  and 
Printer.  It  was  a  street  view,  the  negative  and  block  having  been 
made  by  the  Suffolk  Engraving  Company  of  Boston. 

There  is,  in  fact,  no  difficulty  in  making  direct  half-tones  from  still 
objects,  and  especially  in  a  well-lighted  studio,  or  out  of  doors  in  close 
proximity  to  the  dark  room.  In  such  case,  the  exposure,  which  is  the 
crucial  part  of  the  whole  matter,  can  be  tested.  Whether  the  making 
of  half-tone  negatives  from  nature,  anywhere  and  everywhere,  can 
ever  be  done  as  readily  as  ordinary  negatives  are  now  made,  is 
another  question.  So  much,  however,  has  been  done  of  late  to 
systematise  the  half-tone  process,  that  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  long 
before  we  hear  of  some  one  regularly  taking  direct  half-tones. 

Some  difficulties  of  apparatus  will  have  to  be  surmounted  first,  but 
no  difficulty  can  long  withstand  the  ingenuity  of  modern  camera- 
builders.  It  will,  for  instance,  be  necessary  to  have  a  screen  with 
much  thinner  cover  glass  than  at  present,  so  that  as  large  an  aperture 
as  possible  can  be  worked  within  the  lens.  The  screen  adjustment 
must  be  in  the  camera,  not  in  the  dark  slide,  so  that  several  double 
backs  can  be  used,  as  in  ordinary  landscape  cameras.  The  diaphragm 
system  must  be  so  calculated  as  to  work  in  geometrical  proportion  to 
the  screen  and  focal  extension  without  having  to  resort  to  guesswork. 
Further,  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  some  plan  of  apportioning  the 
exposure  of  foreground  and  sky  in  landscape  work.  The  lens  will,  of 
course,  be  fitted  with  a  prism  for  securing  reversed  negatives.  The 
exposure  will  have  to  be  accurately  timed  by  one  of  the  numerous 
meters  on  the  market,  or  in  some  definite  manner,  though  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  slow  "  process  "  plates  which  would  be  used  give 
a  great  amount  of  latitude,  and  a  little  over-exposure  can  easily  be 
corrected  by  means  of  a  reducing  solution.  The  dodge  of  flashing 
white  cardboard  in  front  of  the  lens  may  be  resorted  to  in  order  to 
quicken  the  general  exposure. 

Now,  if  such  a  process  as  I  have  indicated  comes  within  the  range 
of  practicability,  what  possibilities  it  opens  up  for  illustrated 
journalism.  The  negative  of  some  important  scene  could  be 
printed  on  a  copper  or  zinc  plate,  and  etched  out  within  one  to 
one  and  a  half  hour  from  the  time  of  its  being  dried  off,  and 
the  reproduction  would  have  lost  none  of  the  vigour  of  direct 
photographing.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  use  of  slow  plates 
and  the  retarding  action  of  the  screen  would  limit  the  class  of 
subjects  that  may  be  taken  in  this  way;  but,  as  rapid  plates 
are  now  made  with  wonderful  freedom  from  fogging,  it  would  be 
quite  possible  to  select  a  suitable  brand,  and  by  careful  adjustment 
of  screen  distance  and  diaphragm  no  serious  loss  of  sharpness  would 
result.  The  whole  tendency  of  recent  investigation  and  practice  has 
been  to  show  that  the  reason  dry  plates  have  not  rendered  such  good 
results  in  the  past  has  been  that  process  operators  did  not  work  the 
optical  conditions  sufficiently  exact  for  them,  and  a  looseness  of 
working,  which  was  permissible  with  the  wet-plate  process  by  reason 
of  the  ease  with  which  the  result  could  be  modified  by  intensification 
and  reduction,  was  soon  found  to  be  impossible  with  dry  plates. 

I  dare  say  it  will  be  amateurs  who  will  lead  in  any  advance  in  this 
direction.  Professional  workers  have  no  time  for  experimenting. 
But  amateurs  have  not  yet  grasped  the  half-tone  process,  so  it  may 


be  some  years  yet  before  direct  half-tones  are  a  regular  thing.  I 
hope,  however,  that  those  who  have  leisure,  whether  amateur  or 
professional,  will  give  some  attention  to  this  matter,  which  appears 
to  me  to  open  up  a  very  profitable  field.  William  Qamblb. 


BENABD'S  PBOCESS  AND  APPAEATUS  FOB  FLATTENING 
MOUNTED  PHOTOGBAPHS. 

M.  E.  Benasd,  the  patentee  of  this  device,  says  in  reference  thereto  : — 

"  When  a  photograph  is  mounted  on  card,  its  shrinkage  causes  the  card 
to  present  a  concave  curvature  on  the  face,  sometimes  in  the  length, 
sometimes  in  the  breadth,  sometimes  in  both. 

"  My  invention  relates  to  means  of  removing  this  curvature  so  as  to 
render  the  face  of  the  photograph  tiat. 

"  For  this  purpose  I  provide  boards,  convex,  some  longitudinally,  some 
transversely,  and  some  both  ways  ;  and  on  one  of  these,  of  suitable  form, 
I  place  a  mounted  photograph,  or  a  number  of  these,  their  convexity 
facing  the  convexity  of  the  board.  I  clamp  the  whole  within  a  rect- 
angular frame,  which  is  made  of  wood,  with  a  metal  rim  fixed  on  its 
upper  face,  this  rim  projecting  inwards  all  round. 

■'  The  mounted  photographs,  being  thus  clamped  between  the  convex 
board  under  them  and  the  flat  rim  above  their  margins,  are  flattened, 
and,  while  thus  clamped,  are  kept  a  few  minutes  in  a  hot  chamber, 
whereby  the  flattening  is  rendered  permanent." 


EECOMMENDING  A  HAND  CAMEBA. 

I  AM  often  asked  to  recommend  a  hand  camera.  "  Tell  me  which  of  all 
the  various  hand  cameras  I  see  advertised  should  I  buy,"  writes  one 
seeker;  and  "  How  am  I  to  select  the  best  hand  camera  in  the  market?" 
plaintively  asks  another.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  would  as  soon  recommend 
a  saddle  hack  to  a  friend  (says  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Photo- 
ijnqMc.  Society  of  India).  We  all  know  that  in  the  abstract  the  horse  is 
an  animal  that  can  be  ridden,  just  as  we  know  that  a  hand  camera  is  a 
piece  of  apparatus  in  which  a  photograph  can  be  taken ;  but,  whether 
the  hack  or  camera  I  would  recommend  is  the  best  for  the  purchaser's 
purpose  depends  on  so  many  circumstances  that  I  prefer  to  be  excused. 
For  instance,  for  the  beginner  in  photography  a  hand  camera  is  not  to 
be  recommended  at  all.  His  experience  should  be  gained  with  a  tripod 
camera,  a  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  and  a  slow  plate.  When  he  has 
mastered  the  rudiments  of  exposure  and  development,  spoilt  a  few  dozen 
plates,  and  given  vent  to  his  feelings  generally,  he  is  in  a  more  humble 
condition,  and  so  better  qualified  to  attempt  work  on  a  hand  camera. 
Even  at  this  stage  of  the  photographer's  progress,  I  doubt  the  advisa- 
bility of  trusting  hira  with  anything  lighter  or  handier  than  a  half-plate 
tripod  camera.  I  doubt,  indeed,  whether  one's  progress  is  ever  so  rapid 
as  to  warrant  the  total  abandonment  of  our  old  and  trusty  friend,  the 
tripod. 

In  some  of  the  recent  home  journals  may  be  seen  a  portrait  of  the  late 
Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor,  the  accomplished  Editor  of  The  Bbitish  Journal  or 
Photooeaphy.  He  is  depicted  with  a  half-plate  camera  fixed  to  its 
tripod,  like  a  trusty  rifle— "'at  the  shoulder"  Here  was  a  man  who 
knew  more  about  photography  than  most  people,  and  his  attitude  and 
his  camera  alike  are  silent  witnesBes  of  what  he  thought  was  a  good 
photographic  apparatus.  Personally  I  have  never  found  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a  hand  camera  to  beat  this  good  old-fashioned  instrument 
when  serious  work  is  in  hand.  But  the  average  amateur  is  not  a  serious 
worker.  On  the  contrary,  his  whole  and  sole  aim  is  the  acquisition  of 
numberless  little  pictures  of  scenes  he  has  visited,  episodes  he  has  passed 
through,  and  people  whom  he  has  met.  He  argues  that  he  cannot  pass 
through  life  with  a  tripod  camera  at  the  shoulder,  and  could  never  get 
the  pictures  he  wants  if  he  had  to  "  ground  arms  "  and  pass  through  the 
elaborate  drill  involved  in  focussing,  plate-loading,  capping,  presenting, 
and  firing  a  tripod  camera.  And  he  is  quite  right.  For  such  work 
nothing  but  an  ever-ready  hand  camera,  a  snap-shotter,  so  to  say,  can 
yield  him  the  "  bits  "  he  yearns  after. 

Now  we  are  approaching  our  subject.  Amongst  the  essentials  of  a  seriouB 
half- plate  tripod  camera  are  a  firm  support,  a  good  lens,  a  glass  plate-holder, 
arrangements  for  focussing,  and  a  cap.  There  may  be  added  to  these 
many  elaborations,  such  aa  rising  and  fallini;  fronts,  swing  backs,  lens 
shutters,  Ac,  but  they  all  tend  in  one  direction,  namely,  to  the  serious- 
ness of  the  work.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  hand  camera  these  essentials 
were  all  more  or  less  kept  in  view,  and  to  this  day  certain  makers  of 
them — themselves  serious  probably— insist  on  the  necessity  of  double 
backs,  focussing  arrangements,  rising  and  falling  fronts,  and  swing 
backs.  When  very  positive,  as  well  as  serious,  they  also  provide  a 
veritable  tripod  on  which  to  fix  their  instrument,  but  the  weaker  makers 
compromise  the  situation  by  turning  the  tripod  into  a  make-believe 
walking-stick.  With  such  instruments  as  these  the  serious  worker  who 
"  goes  in  "  for  a  hand  eameri  is  more  than  content ;  but,  between  you  and 
me  and  the  tripod,  dear  reader,  he  was  much  better  off  with  his  honest 
tripod  camera. 

Other  makers,  again,  crowd  into  their  hand  cameras  all  kinds  of 
maobineiy,  till  they  look  as  intricate,  and  bewildering,  and  dangerous  aa 
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the  engine-room  of  a  torpedo  boat-destroyer.  "  Give  no  a  long-focas 
hand  camera,"  says  one  worker,  "  something  with  wbioh  I  can  take  a 
distant  view  ten  thonsand  miles  away."  And  straightway  he  is  snppUed 
with  an  instrument  as  long  and  unwieldy  as  a  coflin.  "  Oh,  do  away 
with  those  heavy  double  backs,"  says  another  ;  "  I  can  only  carry  three 
of  them,  and  that  means  limiting  me  to  six  pictures  for  an  outing, 
whereas  I  want  to  take  six  hundred."  And,  presto !  out  comes  some 
marvellous  press-button  roll-holder  camera,  warranted  not  to  splutter. 
■■  But  I  must  see  the  image  full  size,  as  I  am  taking  it,"  says  a  third, 
'and  I  want  to  take  only  objects  in  motion  on  treble  XXXXX  rapid 
plates."  So  still  more  hand  cameras  are  placed  on  the  market,  which 
depict  a  bird  on  the  wing,  a  horse  leaping  a  fence,  or  a  man's  leg  in  the 
sir  as  he  is  walking  along— anything  and  everything  in  the  most  awkward 
and  ungainly  of  attitudes.  I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to  convince  in- 
quirers of  the  hopelessness  of  attempting  to  advise  in  the  purchase  of  any 
particular  hand  camera.  It  depends  entirely  on  the  wishes  and  pro- 
clivities of  the  purchaser  as  to  which  he  ought  to  buy,  and  there  are 
designs  now  in  the  market  to  suit  all  tastes,  from  the  most  serious  to 
the  most  frivolous,  and  all  pockets,  from  those  as  shallow  as  mine,  or, 
like  those  of  my  readers,  deep,  let  us  hope,  as  the  Indian  Ocean. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  OF  COLOUR. 
[Society  of  Amatenr  Photoffrapbers  o'  New  York.] 
It  would  be  presumptuous  on  my  part  to  expect  to  present  to  you  this 
evening  much,  if  anything,  entirely  new  pertaining  to  a  subject  to  which 
60  much  careful  stud;  hi-s  been  given  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, the  fandamenti.1  principles  of  which,  in  fact,  have  been  known 
ever  since  photographs  iiself  was  discovered.  It  only  remains  for  us  to 
bring  the  uiany  delicate  and  intricate  details  to  a  higher  degree  of  per- 
fection and  to  put  them  more  completely  under  our  control. 

In  order  that  we  may  proceed  intelligently  with  the  problems  before 
us,  I  will  briefly  state  the  theory  now  held  of  the  nature  of  light.  The 
boldest  assumption  ever  made  by  the  scientist  is  that  of  the  existence  of 
«u  all-pervading  ether,  a  nothingness,  yet  having  such  properties  as 
perfect  elasticity,  no  weight,  continuity,  filling  all  space  not  occupied  by 
matter,  &c.  Time  will  not  permit  of  the  discussion  of  the  nature  of  a 
scientific  theory.  SufiBee  it  to  say  that  no  theory  is  of  any  value  what- 
ever which  positively  fails  in  a  single  test  to  which  it  may  be  put.  In 
this,  as  in  most  oases,  the  proof  is  entirely  negative — it  cannot  be  demon- 
strated that  such  an  ether  does  not  exist,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
enables  us  to  account  for  a  large  number  of  phenomena,  otherwise 
unexplained.  So  much,  then,  for  the  validity  of  the  theory.  The  ether 
may  be  defined  as  that  compilation  of  properties  necessary  for  the  explan- 
ation of  the  phenomena  of  light,  electricity,  and  radiant  heat. 

The  undulatory  theory  assumes  that  energy  may  be  transformed  into 
that  state  in  which  it  may  be  propagated  by  the  ether  at  the  enormous 
velocity  of,  approximately,  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  miles  per 
second,  in  the  shape  of  waves,  exceedingly  small,  but  of  definite  dimen- 
sions. These  waves  are  of  the  transverse  kind,  i.e.,  similar  to  those  on 
the  surface  of  water,  in  which  the  vibratory,  or  up-and-down,  motion  is 
crosswise  to  the  onward  or  propagatory  motion.  At  present  our  know- 
ledge of  this  wave  motion  is  limited  to  a  range  of  about  fight  and  a  half 
octaves,  to  use  a  musical  term,  an  octave  meaning  the  doubling  of  the 
number  of  vibrations.  The  eye  is  affected  by  less  than  one  octave  of 
these  ether  vibrations,  the  longest  that  can  be  perceived  being  about  one- 
thirty -eight  thousandth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  shortest  about  one- 
fifty-nine  thousandth  of  an  inch.  Light,  then,  is  defined  as  that  range 
of  ether  vibrations  whose  wave-lengths  lie  between  these  limits.  I  shall, 
presently,  show,  with  the  lantern,  how  the  waves  of  different  lengths 
affect  the  eye.  For  the  present  it  will  be  sufficient,  but  important,  to 
note  the  well-known  fact,  that  the  longest  of  these  waves  produce  the 
sensation  of  red,  the  shortest,  of  violet,  while  those  of  medium  length 
produce  that  of  green.  Now  give  your  imagination  full  play  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  picture  every  source  of  light,  from  this  lamp  to  the  blazing 
Ban  itself,  as  sending  forth,  along  straight  lines,  in  all  directions,  a  subtle, 
palpitating  set  of  waves,  speeding  on  through  space  at  a  rate  great  enough 
to  carry  them  more  than  seven  times  around  the  earth  in  a  single  second, 
and  you  have  the  theory  in  operation  before  you. 

Perchance,  a  few  of  these  rays  enter  the  pupil  of  your  eye  and  strike 
into  that  sensitive  chemical  of  the  retina,  called  pnrpurine,  ia  which  the 
pptic  nerve  terminates.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  delicate  molecules  of 
this  substance  are  shattered,  and  its  rich  purple  bleached  and  faded,  and 
that  the  nerve  terminals  in  the  midst  of  this  disturbance  recognise  that 
Wmething  has  happened  ?  The  mind  simply  says  :  "  I  see."  This  is 
the  theory  of  vision.  We  are  interested  still  further  with  this  pnrpiuine. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  pupil  of  the  eye  dilates  or  contracts  accordingly 
«s  the  intensity  of  the  light  is  less  or  greater.    But  the  pupil  is  not  the 


only  regulator  in  this  matter,  as  was  formerly  lapposed,  nor  conld  it  be, 
for  the  eye  accommodates  itself  to  a  change  of  intensity,  amounting 
often' to  more  than  a  hundredfold,  while  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  to, 
say,  one-third  of  its  former  diameter  (and  that  amount  would  b« 
phenomenal)  would  compensate  for  less  than  a  tenfold  increase  in 
intensity.  It  is  now  known  that  the  amount  of  pnrpurine  infused  into 
the  retina  is  greater  as  the  quantity  of  light  is  smaller ;  in  other  words, 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  eye  is  made  by  this  means  to  vary  inversely  as 
the  quantity  of  light  admitted  approximately. 

Thus  the  eye  is  a  perfect  camera,  not  only  in  its  mechanical  construc- 
tion, but  in  its  chemical  action  also,  and  is  far  more  convenient,  in  that  the 
sensitive  film  is  not  monnted  on  a  glass  plate  or  on  a  roll  of  celluloid ; 
but  the  new  sensitive  material  is  constantly  supplied  and  the  old  with- 
drawn without  interrupting  the  operation  of  sight. 

The  theory  of  the  vision  of  colour,  assumes  that  there  are  three  kinds 
of  pnrpurine.  One  is  susceptible  to  the  action  of  the  long  waves  of  light, 
and,  consequently,  gives  the  sensation  of  red ;  this  may  be  called  the 
red-perceiving  variety  of  purpurine.  Another  kind  is  affected  by  the 
short  waves  and  gives  the  sensation  of  violet,  and  the  third  by  those  of 
medium  length  and  produces  the  sensation  of  green ;  and  these  may  be 
called  the  violet-perceiving  and  the  green-perceiving  varieties,  respectively. 
Other  colour  sensations  are  produced  when  two  of  these  varieties  are 
acted  on  simultaneously ;  for  example,  the  perception  of  yellow  results 
when  both  the  red  and  the  green  varieties  are  affected,  and,  when  all 
three  are  acted  on  in  the  proper  relative  degree,  the  sensation  of  white 
is  produced.  One  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  this  theory 
is  found  in  cases  of  colour  blindness,  in  nearly  all  of  which  the  result  is 
just  what  must  happen  if  the  red- perceiving  purpurine  is  absent;  in  a 
few  cases  the  green-perceiving  variety  is  wanting,  either  alone  or  along 
with  the  red.  This  is,  practically,  Toung's  theory  of  colour  vision,  but 
with  this  modification,  that  instead  of  his  triple  nerve  terminals  of 
different  lengths  and  their  mode  of  operation,  which  was  simply 
mechanical,  we  have  a  purely  chemical  process,  which  is  so  analogous  to 
photographic  action  as  to  demand  careful  consideration.  Instead  of 
assuming  the  actual  existence  of  different  varieties  of  purpurine,  it  would 
probably  be  more  correct  to  attribute  the  several  colour  sensations  to 
different  characteristic  modes  of  chemical  decomposition  of  the  purpurine 
by  the  various  rates  of  etheric  vibration. 

The  question  as  to  what  the  primary  colours  are  suggests  itself  in  this 
connexion.  We  will  define  them  as  that  fewest  number  of  colours  with 
which  aU  possible  varieties  of  colour  may  be  produced ;  and  these  are 
red,  green,  and  violet,  and  not,  as  is  usually  stated,  red,  yellow,  and  blue, 
notwithstanding  the  necessity  of  using  red,  yellow,  and  blue  pigments  to 
produce  the  whole  range  of  colour,  in  printing  or  paintmg.  Red,  yellow, 
and  blue  ought  not,  however,  to  be  called  the  primary  colours,  for 
neither  the  yellow  nor  the  blue  colour  of  a  pigment  is  a  simple  colour, 
but  rather  a  combination  of  two  colours,  in  consequence  of  which  green 
results  when  yellow  and  blue  pigments  are  mixed  or  snperposed. 

I  would  urge  the  adoption  of  such  a  definition  of  primary  colours  as 
will  avoid  the  necessity,  and  exclude  the  possibility,  of  there  being  two 
sets  of  primary  colours ;  one  set  for  coloured  light,  as  such,  and  another 
for  light  from  coloured  pigments,  for  that  is  both  confusing  and  un- 
scientific. Since  the  spectroscope  shows  the  colours  from  yellow  and 
blue  pigments  to  be  complex,  they  cannot  be  considered  primaries.  The 
definition,  then,  should  read:  The  primary  colours  are  that  fewest 
number  of  pure  spectral  colours  which,  singly  and  in  varying  combina- 
tion with  each  other  (or  by  their  total  absence),  will  produce  the  entire 
range  of  colour  vision.  Spectral  red,  green,  and  violet  are  these  colours, 
and  there  can  be  no  other  primaries.  A  pure  spectral  colour, 
physiologically  considered,  is  the  colour  sensation  produced  by  a  single 
limited  section  of  the  natural  spectrum ;  for  example,  roughly  speaking, 
the  section  from  d  to  e  is  spectral  yellow.  In  a  physical  sense,  a 
spectral  colour  is  a  particular  continuous  range  of  wave  lengths,  whose 
limits  are  largely  determined  by  its  physiological  effect.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  complex  colour,  as,  for  example,  complex  yellow,  results  when 
spectral  red  and  spectral  green  are  combined,  and  this  may  be  either  with 
or  without  spectral  yellow. 

The  eye  cannot  distinguish  between  spectral  and  complex  colours,  bat 
the  spectroscope  at  once  reveals  their  true  natnre. 

The  explanation  of  the  colour  of  an  object,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
that,  when  white  light  falls  upon  a  body,  some  of  the  waves,  the  longer, 
or  shorter,  or  medium  ones,  singly  or  combined,  are  absorbed  and  oease 
to  exist  as  light,  while  the  rest  are  reflected,  and,  being  of  particular 
lengths,  produce  a  corresponding  colour  sensation.  The  colour,  then,  is 
not  possessed  by  the  object  itself,  but  results  from  its  power  to  absorb  a 
part,  and  reflect  the  remainder,  of  the  white  light  which  strikes  it.     If 
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all  the  waves  are  reflected,  the  object  is  said  to  be  white,  as  a  piece  of 
white  paper  or  cloth ;  if  none  are  reflected,  but  all  absorbed,  the  term 
"  black  "  is  used  to  designate  the  absence  of  reflected  light.  A  perfectly 
black  hat,  hnng  against  a  perfectly  black  wall,  would  be  no  more  visible 
in  broad  daylight  than  in  blackest  night ;  but,  as  it  is  not  possible  to 
find  a  material  which  will  reflect  absolutely  no  light,  such  a  result  can 
only  be  approximated  in  the  experiment. 

In  the  case  of  transparent  coloured  bodies,  a  little  further  explanation 
is  necessary.  A  piece  of  clear  glass  transmits  the  waves  of  light 
practically  undisturbed,  so  far  as  their  length  is  concerned,  while  a  piece 
of  red  glass  permits  only  the  long  waves  to  pass  through  it,  at  the  same 
time  absorbing  the  others ;  a  green  glass  transmits  only  those  of  medium 
length,  whUe  only  the  short  waves  get  through  a  violet  glass.  Of  course, 
it  is  understood,  these  colours  must  be  pure  and  saturated,  conditions 
that  can  only  be  approximated  in  practice.  Often  the  waves  that  do  not 
penetrate  are  reflected  from  the  surface  on  which  they  fall  instead  of 
being  absorbed,  and  thus  a  large  part  of  the  set  of  waves  is  separated 
into  two  divisions,  and  the  colour  effect  produced  by  one  division  is  said 
to  be  complementary  to  that  produced  by  the  other,  that  is,  the  resulting 
colours  are  complementary. 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  two  complementary  colours  combined 
will  produce  white  light,  since,  together,  they  contain  the  whole  range  of 
visible  waves.  An  illustration  of  this  kind  of  separation  of  light  is 
found  in  common  red  ink.  If  a  few  drops  are  poured  on  a  black  surface, 
the  ink  will  appear  green  ;  or,  if  allowed  to  dry  on  a  pen  or  on  the 
stopper  of  the  bottle,  they  are  coloured  green.  The  inks  used  in  printing 
coloured  pictures,  and  many  of  the  pigments  used  by  the  artist,  are 
transparent  materials,  that  is,  a  high  degree  of  transparency  is  one  of 
their  most  essential  qualities,  and,  when  these  are  spread  on  a  white 
surface,  the  result  is  practically  the  same  as  laying  on  the  surface  a  very 
thin  piece  of  glass  having  the  same  colour.  In  both  cases  a  particular 
part  of  the  light  only  is  transmitted  to  the  white  surface  beneath,  which 
reflects  it,  to  be  retransmitted  and  carried  to  the  eye,  so  that  the  surface 
appears  to  have  the  colour  of  the  transmitted  light. 

Let  us  assume,  for  the  present,  what  will  be  proven  later,  that  blue 
glass  or  blue  pigment  is  blue  because  it  transmits  green  and  violet  light, 
either  with  or  without  spectral  blue,  and  that  yellow  glass  or  yellow  pig- 
ment is  yellow  because  it  transmits  green  and  red  light,  either  with  or 
without  spectral  yellow.  Now,  if  a  layer  of  blue  pigment  be  superposed 
on  a  layer  of  yellow,  but  one  colour  will  be  able  to  pass  through  both,  and 
that  will  be  the  one  transmitted  by  them  in  common,  that  is,  the  green. 
Consequently,  the  production  of  green  by  the  combination  of  yellow  and 
blue  pigments  is  not  caused  by  a  chemical  action,  but  is  a  purely 
physical  result.  Neither  does  it  argue  in  the  least  that  yellow  and  blue 
should  be  considered  primary  colours.  In  the  same  way  orange  is 
formed  by  the  combination  of  yellow  and  red,  and  purple,  from  blue  and 
red ;  and,  furthermore,  it  is  evident  that,  if  red  pigment  is  superposed 
with  yellow  and  blue,  all  the  light  will  be  absorbed,  and  the  surface 
becomes  black. 

We  are  now  ready  for  the  explanation  of  the  method  of  making  a 
coloured  picture  by,  what  has  been  termed,  the  tricolour  process.  Let  it 
be  understood  that  the  problem  of  coloured  photography  cannot  be 
admitted  into  onr  discussion  this  evening.  It  remains,  up  to  the  present, 
practically  unsolved,  and  bids  fair  to  baffle  the  scientist  for  some  time  to 
come,  notwithstanding  it  has  been  the  fondest  dream  of  the  photographer 
for  more  than  half  a  century  to  reproduce  Nature  in  all  her  varied  hues. 
The  photography  of  colour,  however,  is  a  very  different  thing,  and  is 
quite  practical.  It  constitutes  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  important, 
part  of  the  tricolour  process.  I  may  assume  that  all  who  are  associated 
with  this  Society  are  familiar  with  the  operations  of  making  an  ordinary 
photograph,  and  have  carefully  studied  that  all-important  thing,  a 
negative,  which  is  simply  a  film  rendered  opaijue  in  some  parts,  quite 
transparent  in  others,  and  having  all  degrees  of  sub-transparency  ranging 
between.  This  negative  is  a  miniature  reproduction,  perfect  in  form,  but 
without  any  of  the  colour  of  the  original. 

Now,  for  our  present  purpose,  we  will  group  all  the  colours  in  any 
subject  we  may  wish  to  make  a  picture  of  into  five  classes,  viz.,  the 
blacks,  reds,  yellows,  blues,  and  whites.  It  is  understood  that  each  of 
these  so-called  classes  is  supposed  to  contain  what  would  correspond  to 
one  of  the  effects  of  coloured  pigment  ingredients  if  the  original  had  been 
produced  by  the  use  of  red,  yellow,  and  blue  pigments,  i.e.,  each  class 
contains  a  particular  colour,  not  only  when  it  is  pure  and  uncombined 
(in  which  condition  it  might  be  absent  altogether),  but  also  when  com- 
bined with  one  or  both  the  others,  in  large  or  small  quantity,  and  no 
matter  bow  thoroughly  disguised.  A  careful  examination  of  a  common 
negative  shows  that  the  transparent  parts  correspond  to  the  blacks,  reds, 
and  yellows  in  the  original,  while  the  opaque  parts  correspond  to  the 


blues  and  whites  ;  the  whites  because  of  the  blue  in  them.  This  means, 
then,  that  only  the  blue,  or,  more  properly,  the  blue- violet,  light  produoea 
the  opacity  in  a  common  negative.  When  a  black-and-white  mono> 
chrome  or  ordinary  photograph  is  made,  its  light  and  dark  regions  are 
just  the  reverse  of  those  in  the  negative,  so  that  the  light  parts  of  the 
photograph  represent  the  whites  and  blues  in  the  original,  while  the  dark 
parts  represent  the  yellows,  reds,  and  blacks.  This  monochromatic 
representation  of  colour  is  strongly  objected  to  by  the  artist,  and  with 
good  reason,  as  I  will  show  a  little  later.  Eesults  very  different  from 
that  obtained  on  an  ordinary  plate,  with  the  usual  methods  of  exposure 
and  development,  may,  however,  be  had  under  special  conditions.  Most 
important  among  these  are  the  so-called  sensitisation  of  the  plate  and 
the  filtration  of  the  light.  Notwithstanding  the  interesting  results  of 
Mr.  Ives's  experiments  on  the  sensitisation  of  the  ordinary  plate,  published 
some  time  since,  which  seem  to  show  that,  with  proper  filtration  of  light, 
photographic  action  may  be  obtained  from  any  part  of  the  spectrum,  yet,^ 
in  practice,  it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of  sensitisation.  The  methods  of 
sensitisation  and  the  results  it  produces  may  be  clearly  stated,  but  not  so 
when  it  comes  to  explaining  what  the  nature  of  the  effect  produced  oa 
the  plate  really  is. 

The  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  acts  generally  as  a  reducing  agent, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  red  end  often  shows  a  tendency  to  act  as  an 
oxidising  agent,  under  ordinary  conditions.  However  this  may  be,  on& 
of  the  essential  properties  of  a  sensitiser  is  chemical  in  its  nature,  and 
such  as  to  enable  it  to  appropriate  to  itself,  and  dispose  of,  the  oxidising 
tendency  of  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum.  Another  very  important,  if 
not  indispensable,  property  is  physical  in  its  nature,  the  so-called  optical 
property,  i.e.,  to  be  most  effectual,  the  sensitiser  should  absorb  only  that 
colour  the  photographic  effect  of  which  is  desired,  the  remainder  bemg 
reflected,  which  means  that  the  colour  of  the  sensitiser  is  complementary 
to  the  colour  to  which  the  plate  is  to  be  rendered  sensitive;  thus,  cyanine 
and  malachite  green  sensitise  to  red,  and  erjthrosine  and  methyl  violet 
sensitise  to  yellow,  &a.  When  the  kind,  extent,  and  degree  of  sensitisa- 
tion are  determined,  the  problem  of  filtration  is  quite  simple. 

The  filter  must  be  chosen  with  reference  to  the  condition  of  sensitive- 
ness.    Many  experimenters  make  a  serious  mistake   at  this   point   by 
assuming  that,  because  the  end  in  view  is  to  obtain  three  photographs, 
one  of  the  red,  another  of  the  green,  and  another  of  the  violet  colour 
ingredient  (in  the  case  of  a  lantern  picture),  they  must  needs  use  ray 
filters  of  corresponding  colours.       Such   filters  would  perhaps   be  the 
correct  ones  to  use  if  there  could  be  produced  in  the  plate  a  perfectly 
uniform   and   continuous    sensitiveness    throughout    the   entire  visible 
spectrum.     It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  such  a  condition  is  at  all  desirable . 
Various  sensitisers  may  be  made  to  produce  maximum  sensitiveness  in 
one   or  more  particular  regions  of    the  spectrum  without,  as  a  rule, 
appreciably  diminishing  any  sensitiveness  previously  possessed  by  the 
plate.     If,  then,  sensitiveness  is  produced  in  regions  where  it  is  desired 
to  have  it,  there  will  generally  be  one  or  more  other  regions  also  sensitive, 
and  it  is  the  function  of  the  filter  to  cut  out  the  one  or  more  other 
colours  to  which  the  plate  is  sensitive,  but  which  it  is  desired  should 
not  produce  an  effect.    For  example,  if  a  plate  is  rendered  sensitive  to 
green,  it  will  still  be  sensitive  to  blue  and  violet,  and,  in  order  that  it  may 
photograph  green  only,  the  other  two  colours  must  be  cut  off;  conse- 
quently, any  filter  which  will  transmit  green  but  not  blue  and  violet  will 
do  equally  well,  i.e.,  it  may  be  a  yellowish  green,  or  a  yellow,  or  even  an 
orange,  and  the  result  will  be  the  same.     Or,  again,  if  a  plate  is  rendered 
sensitive  to  yellow,  it  will  retain  its  blue- violet  sensitiveness,  which  mikes 
it  necessary  to  cut  off  the  blue  aud  violet,  if  the  yellow  is  to  be  retained 
alone,  and,  as  before,  a  yellow,  or  orange,  or  orange-red  filter  will  give, 
approximately,  the  same  results.     Cyanine  produces   sensitiveness  in 
regions  of  the  yellow  and  orange,  and  well  into  the  red,  so  that,  with  the 
natural   blue-violet  sensitiveness,   all  the  spectrum,   except   the   green, 
region,  is  sensitive ;  consequently,  it  is  not  strange  that  almost  any  red 
filter,  which  does  not  transmit  blue  and  violet,  will  give  about  the  same 
result.     This  red  filter  may  transmit  much,  or  little,  or  no  green,  without 
modifying  the  result  in  the  least,  and  yet  the  difference  in  appearance  to 
the  eye,  resulting  from  the  transmission  of  more,  or  less,  or  no  green,  is 
exceedingly  great.     No  other  explanation  than  this  is  necessary ;  never- 
theless, some  of  the  best-known  experimenters  pronounce  it  paradoxical 
that  red  filters,  of  different  quality,  give  practically  the  same  results. 
The  question  is  not  so  much.  What  shall  the  ray-filter  admit?  as.  What 
shall  the  ray- filter  exclude?     Of  course,  it  must  admit  the  particular 
colour  whose  effect  it  is  desired  to  obtain.     It  follows  from  this  that  with 
the  usual  methods  of  sensitisation,  no  matter  what  the  result  desired, 
there  is  positively  no  need  whatever  of  a  green  filter. 

Pbofessob  J.  Stbwabt  Gibson. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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PHOTOGBAPHING  ANIMALS  TO  SCALE. 

Mii.  Vf.  I.  Chadwice's  plan  of  atilising  photography  for  the  pnrpoBe  of 
obtaining  photographs  of  animals  taken  to  scale  is  described  by  himself 
as  follows : — 

As  is  well  known,  photographs  of  animals  are  practically  useless  for 
pnrposes  of  measarement,  owing  to  the  effects  of  perspective,  ignorance 
of  the  distance  of  the  point  of  sight,  and  the  general  absence  of  com- 
parison with  objects  of  known  dimensions.  The  object  of  my  said  in- 
vention is  a  definite  process  or  procedure  having  known  conventional 
constants,  and  the  introduction  of  a  comparison  scale  into  the  photo- 
graphs for  purposes  of  measurement  or  estimation  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
animal. 

For  example,  in  making  photographs  of  horses  according  to  my  said 
Invention,  I  use  a  lens  of  known  focus,  fixed  at  a  known  height  above  the 
ground  and  at  equal  or  proportionate  distances  from  certain  fixed  marks 
in  the  ground.  The  horse  is  brought  in  front  of  the  lens  and  over 
the  indicating  marks  on  or  in  the  ground.  The  position  of  the  horse's 
feet  with  respect  to  such  marks  is  noted  either  by  eye  observation  or  by 
examination  of  the  photograph. 

Subsequently,  with  the  lens  still  in  the  same  position  with  regard  to 
the  indicating  marks,  a  screen,  having  horizontal  and  vertical  bars,  sub- 
divisions, or  graduations,  is  placed  on  the  line  running  between  positions 
previously  occupied  by  the  fore  and  hind  feet  of  the  horse.  A  photograph 
of  this  screen  is  taken,  and  by  double  printing,  superposition,  or  com- 
bination, the  two  photographs  of  the  screen  and  the  animal  are  combined 
into  a  single  photograph.  Owing  to  the  procedure  adopted,  the  vertical 
plane  of  the  screen  will  coincide  with  a  vertical  plane  through  the  spine 
of  the  animal,  and,  partaking  of  the  same  effects  of  perspective  projection, 
the  contour  of  the  animal  may  be  quantitatively  noted,  and  reliable  com- 
parison of  what  are  known  to  breeders  as  "  points  "  may  be  made  between 
photographs  of  animals  taken  at  different  times  and  places.  According 
to  a  modification  of  my  said  invention,  a  screen,  or  graduated  framework 
13  placed  about  the  animal  in  a  plane  passing  through  its  spine,  and  is 
photographed  simultaneously  with  the  animal. 


SEAMAN'S  PRINTING  FRAME  FOR  STAMP  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Mb.  Edwabd  Seaman  has  patented  a  printing  frame  to  print  twelve  photo- 
graphs, each  one  inch  by  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  on  one  piece  of 
prepared  photographic  paper  three  inches  square.  The  frame  consists 
of  two  slides.  One  contains  a  hole,  one  inch  by  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  size,  which  is  the  size  of  the  photographs,  made  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  negative  may  be  fixed  behind  it ;  the  other  slide  contains 
a  hole  three  and  a  quarter  inches  square.  The  paper  is  laid  on  a  ledge, 
which  goes  round  the  hole,  and  fixed  by  means  of  the  back.  The  slides 
are  grooved,  so  that  when  fitted  together  each  one  may  be  moved  to  and 
fro.  By  this  movement  the  paper  is  brought  into  position  behind  the 
negative,  and  is  exposed  by  the  frame  being  held  up  to  a  light.  The 
slide  is  moved  again  to  change  the  position  of  the  paper,  and  then  it  is 
again  exposed.  This  is  repeated  until  twelve  exposures  have  been  com- 
pleted, thus  producing  twelve  separate  photographs  on  one  piece  of  paper 


HODDLE'S  APPARATUS  FOR  MOUNTING  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Mr.  Charles  Hoddle's  description  of  his  invention  for  mechanically 
mounting  photographs  is  as  follows : — 

I  provide  a  drxim  or  cylinder,  mounted  in  any  suitable  manner,  and 
adapted  to  be  rotated  either  continuously  or  intermittently,  and  to  receive 
the  wet  photographic  or  other  prints,  which  are  placed  face  downwards 
thereon,  preferably  by  hand,  a  roller  being  provided  for  partially  drying 
the  prints  and  pressing  them  on  the  drum  or  cylinder. 

In  any  suitable  position  in  the  path  of  the  drum  or  cylinder  I  provide  a 
receptacle  to  contain  paste  or  other  adhesive  material,  the  said  receptacle 
having  an  opening  through  which  the  paste  escapes  on  to  the  back  of  the 
photographic  or  other  print  as  the  latter  passes  under  the  opening.  The 
opening  of  the  receptacle  is  provided  with  an  indiarubber  or  other  suit- 
able squeegee  or  scraper  for  spreading  the  paste  evenly  over  the  back  of 
the  print.  I  further  provide  a  case  or  receptacle  for  the  mounts,  and 
means  for  feeding  the  same  one  at  a  time  down  through  an  opening  or 
slit  in  the  bottom  of  the  receptacle  on  to  the  periphery  of  the  drum.  An 
indiarubber  or  other  roller  is  placed  underneath  the  said  slit  or  opening, 
so  that  the  mount  is  held  firmly  against  the  periphery  of  the  drum,  and 
the  movement  of  the  mount  is  so  regulated  that  it  arrives  opposite  the 
said  roller  at  the  same  time  as  the  corresponding  print,  whereby  the 
Utter  is  firmly  pressed  on  to  the  mount,  and  is  caused  by  the  paste  to 
adhere  thereto.  A  second  pair  of  rollers  is  preferably  provided,  through 
which  the  mounted  photographic  or  other  print  passes. 

For  feeding  the  mounts  through  the  op  ning  in  the  box  or  case 
containing  the  same  I  advantageously  mount  a  face  cam  on  the  drum 
or  cylinder  spindle,  or  I  form  the  same  on  the  end  of  the  drum,  the 
said  cam  actuating  a  lever  which  reciprocates  a  slide,  the  said  slide 
forcing  the  mounts  one  at  a  time  through  the  slit  or  opening  in  the  box 
containing  the  same. 
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Thb  "  Sweetheart  "  Adhesive  Cloth. 

Harion  &  Co.,  Sobo-»qnare, 

This  is  a  thin  cloth,  one  side  of  which  is  coated  with  an  adhesiTO' 
substance,  thus  admitting  of  the  rapid  mounting  of  photographs.  It 
is  pointed  out  that,  among  others,  reduction  m  weight  and  bulk, 
perfect  protection  against  tearing  or  cracking,  without  the  necessity 
of  using  a  rolling  press  in  mounting,  are  some  of  the  advantages  which 
may  lead  to  its  general  adoption.  The  following  are  the  directions 
for  use : — "  Place  the  photograph,  face  downward,  upon  a  sheet  of 
paper  larger  than  the  cloth,  place  the  brown  (coated)  side  of  the 
adhesive  cloth  upon  the  back  of  the  print,  apply  an  ordinary  fiat 
iron,  moderately  hot,  to  the  back  of  the  cloth,  and  press  well  in 
contact  with  the  print.  If  preferred,  a  hot  roller  press  can  be  used 
for  this  operation,  in  which  case  it  is  only  necessary  to  pass  the  print 
with  the  cloth  once  through  the  rollers."  Many  opportunities, 
doubtless,  arise  in  both  professional  and  amateur  practice  when  it  is 
advantageous  to  mount  prints  on  cloth  supports,  and  the  "  Sweet- 
heart "  cloth  supplies  quite  the  thing  for  the  purpose. 


The  Pebfectus  Sensitised  Albumen  Paper, 

The  Perfectus  Sensitised  Paper  Oo.,  38,  St.  John's-park,  Blackheath,  S.E. 

We  remarked,  last  week,  of  celluloid  films,  that  a  determined  effort 
was  being  made  to  popularise  them  among  photographors,  and  the 
same  observation  holds  good  with  regard  to  sensitised  albumenised 
paper,  in  which  many  photographers  and  some  manufacturers  appear 
still  to  retain  great  faith.  The  above-named  Company  sent  us,  the 
other  day,  some  pieces  of  the  "  Perfectus "  paper  to  try,  which 
yielded  us  prints  of  great  richness  and  evenness.  The  "  Perfectus  " 
paper  appears  to  have  been  well  made  and  liberally  sensitised,  and  is- 
as  good  a  paper  of  its  kind  as  we  have  tried. 


The  Pabastcdio. 

W.  Watson,  130,  West  Graham-street,  Qlaggow. 

A  ROUGH  model  of  the  Parastudio  has  been  submitted  to  us  for  in- 
spection by  its  inventor,  Mr.  W.  Watson.  It  is  intended  for  con- 
trolling the  light  in  outdoor  portraiture.  It  may  briefly  be  described 
as  consisting  of  a  light  metal  tripod  stand  with  a  species  of  umbrella 
attached,  which  is  adjustable  at  various  angles.  The  whole  thing  by 
the  aid  of  a  fabric  adapter  can  be  converted  into  a  tent.  The  Para- 
studio embodies  a  good  idea,  and  for  garden  portraiture  should  be 
found  useful  in  controlling  the  light  as  circumstances  dictate. 


The  Austin-Edwards  Films. 

Aafitdn  Edwards,  WUloughby-lane,  Park,  Tottenbani. 

Mb.  Austin  Edwards  has  lately  asked  us  to  subject  some  of  his- 
Double  Instantaneous  films  to  trial,  and  the  result  of  having  exposed 
and  developed  them  is  to  confirm  us  in  the  opinion  we  expressed  of 
them  when  they  were  first  introduced,  nearly  two  years  ago,  namely, 
that  they  possess  great  speed,  combined  with  the  power  of  resisting 
fog,  even  under  strong  or  forced  development.  The  emulsion  is  fine 
in  the  grain,  and  the  preparation  of  the  films  throughout  is  evidently 
accomplished  with  great  care.  Among  those  wno  cater  for  the 
supply  of  cut  films,  Mr.  Austin  Edwards  deserves  to  take  a  pro- 
minent place,  and  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  his  films  if  he  does  not 
retain  it. 


Catalogues  Received. 

JosXPH  Lsvi  &  Co.,  97,  Hatton-garden,  E.C. 

Messrs.  Levi's  catalogue  is  an  elegant  production  of  over  180  pages, . 
and,  between  its  covers,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  that  any  modem 
requirement  in  the  way  of  photographic  apparatus  has  been  denied 
mention.    The  catalogue,  in  addition  to  its  completeness,'  has  the  ■ 
further  merit  of  being  well  illustrated. 

W.  Bdtcheb  &  80S,  Blaokheath,  S.K. 

Messrs.  Butcher's  catalogue  is  largely  a  resurrU  of  the  firm's  own 
specialities,  of  which,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  they  have  many. 
For  the  rest,  a  large  selection  of  apparatus  and  sundries  is  recapitu- 
lated and  illustrated. 
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Redfco. 

Aethhe  Haeeisok,  221,  Cowbridge-road,  Cardiff. 
This  is  a  pink-coloured,  ointment-like  mixture,  which,  upon  being 
applied  gently  with  a  leather  stump  or  a  soft  cotton  rag  on  the  ball 
of  the  finger  to  the  too  dense  or  halated  parts  of  a  negative,  will 
effect  the  desired  degree  of  reduction.  We  have  tried  Reduce,  and 
found  it  answer  its  purpose. 


fteUj0  anDr  iHotejS* 


We  are  informed  that  the  Oxygen  Compression  Works  of  Messrs.  Leonard 
Chapman  &  Co.,  Sheffield-street,  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,W.C.,  have  been  acquired 
hy  Mr.  Walter  Tyler,  of  Waterloo-road,  S.E. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  an  announcement  made  in  our  outer  columns,  that,  in 
future,  packa«;e8  of  dry  plates  will  be  obtainable  at  the  railway  bookstalls  of 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  &  Sons.  Doubtless,  many  amateur  photographers  and 
others  will  much  appreciate  this  convenience. 

Paisley  Photographic  Societt. — The  following  are  the  office-bearers  for 
1896- 97  :— JTon.  Presidents:  Messrs.  H.  H.  Smiley  and  Stewart  Clark.— 
ffoti.  Vice-Presidents:  Messrs.  Eobert  Harris,  James  Donald,  jun.,  James 
Barr,  and  A.  F.  M'Callum. — President:  Mr.  Edward  Cook. —  Vice-President: 
Mr.  Thomas  Rastall. — Council:  Messrs.  D.  B.  Jack,  F.  Matheson,  J.  Gibson,  J. 
Mure,  C.  Glassford,  M.  M.  Wright,  and  J.  WKinlay  .—Treasurer :  Mr.  Robert 
Pitblado. — Secretaries:  Messrs.  Robert  M'Kinlay,  Wallace  Lea,  Glasgow-road ; 
and  Robert  Alexander,  2,  Gordon-place. 

Enlarging  on  Canvas. — In  the  St.  Louis  and  Canadian  Photographer  the 
following  method  of  enlarging  upon  canvas  is  given : — Wash  canvas  in  hot 
water,  rinse  with  cold,  after  which  stretch  to  remove  aU  folds.  Salting  solu- 
tion :  Potassium  bromide,  3  parts ;  potassium  iodide,  1  part ;  cadmium 
bromide,  1  part ;  water,  240  parts.  Thoroughly  saturate  the  canvas  with 
this,  and  hang  in  a  warm  room  to  dry.  Then  sensitise  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
4  parts ;  citric  acid,  1  part ;  water,  140  parts.  Sensitising  is  done  same  way 
as  salting.  Expose  in  solar  camera,  or  in  a  similar  camera  illuminated  by 
electric  light.  Develop  the  exposed  canvas  in  pyrogallic  acid,  10  parts  ;  citric 
acid,  4  parts ;  water,  410  parts.  Use  slightly  warm,  and  about  10  minutes 
are  necessary  to  bring  out  the  picture,  thoroughly  washing  after  development. 
Tone  same  way  as  aUver  prints,  with  acetate  of  soda  and  gold.  Fix  in  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda. 

The  law  of  copyright  in  this  country  has  occasionally  been  strained  unjustly 
in  cases  which  it  was  hardly  intended  to  cover,  but  in  America  it  is  apparently 
a  power  which  can  be  used  almost  to  the  extent  of  persecution.  Messrs. 
Harper  Bros.,  the  publishers,  of  New  York,  have  recently  entered  an  action 
against  Messrs.  Riley  Bros.,  of  Bradford  and  New  York,  the  well-known 
optical  lantern  outfitters,  which  certainly  puts  the  American  copyright  law 
in  a  very  unfavourable  light.  When  the  popular  story  Ben  Hur  was  printed 
by  Harpers,  they  reserved  all  rights  to  the  publication  and  dramatisation  of  the 
novel,  and  afterwards  sold  the  dramatisation  rights  to  Messrs.  Clarke  &  Coxe,  a 
Western  firm.  Messrs.  Riley,  at  considerable  expense,  have  prepared  an  illus- 
trated lantern  lecture  on  the  story,  and  Messrs.  CIarke'&  Coxe  now  object  to 
this  as  an  infringement  of  their  rights  of  dramatisation,  and  claim  damages 
to  the  tune  of  10,000  dollars.  The  case  had  not  come  to  a  hearing  when  the 
latest  advices  were  received.  — Bradford  Observer, 

The  statement  is  interesting,  as  coming  from  Professor  William  Huggins, 
foremost  in  such  researches,  that  beyond  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  there 
is  a  whole  gamut  of  invisible  rays,  which  only  reveal  themselves  by  their  effect 
in  promoting  chemical  action,  and  similarly,  i>eynTid  t^e  r.*bor  end  of  th'^ 
visilile  scale,  the  iWep  red,  there  is  a  g^mut  of  invisible,  or  dark,  rays,  which 
are  only  perceived  by  their  heating  effects.  Some  idea,  he  says,  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  "ultra  red ".  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  it  hft«  bi-en  traced 
to  a  distiince  nearly  ten  times  as  long  as  tlie  whole  rau^^e  of  the  visible,  or 
light-giving,  region  of  the  spectrum.  To  learn,  then,  the  character  of  these 
mysterious  dark  rays,  it  has  been  clearly  necessary  for  science  to  fit  itself  with 
some  new  sort  of  eyes  for  seeing  what  ordinary  eyes  cannot,  namely,  heat  rays 
and  chemical  rays  ;  and,  in  respect  of  the  latter,  the  photographic  plate  has 
brought  out  some  wonderful  facts,  while  the  bolometer  has  been  used  in 
feeling  for  absorption  lines  in  the  great  invisible  spectrum  which  lies  beyond 
the  red. 

The  Glasgow  "Evening  Tijies"  Annual  Photographic  Exhibition. — 
This  Exhibition  will  have  classes  for  amateurs  and  professionals.  Thirteen 
silver  medals,  thirteen  bronze  medals,  and  certificates  will  be  awarded.  The 
Exhibition  opens  August  3,  and  closes  August  29.  Pictures  are  to  be  sent  in 
on  July  15,  16,  or  17.  Classes  for  amateurs  only  :  I.,  II.,  III.  Landscape  or 
Seascape.  IV.  Portraiture  or  Genre  Study.  V.  Hand-ftamera  Work.  VI. 
Architecture.  VII.  Novices' Work.  VIII.  Lantern  Slides.  IX.  Stereoscopic. 
X.  Enlargements.  XI.  Champion  Class.  Classy  for  professionals  only  : 
XII.  Portraiture  or  Figure  Studies.  XIII.  Landscape  or  Seascape.  All 
pictures  must  be  sent  in  to  the  Rooms  of  the  Keening  Times  Camera  Club, 
46,  Gordon-street,  Glasgow,  on  one  or  other  of  the  following  dates :  July  15, 
16,  or  17.  On  each  of  those  days  the  Rooms  will  be  open  from  twelve  o'clocic 
noon  to  nine  p.m.  for  the  reception  of  pictures.  Correspondence  relative  to 
the  Exhibition  should  ba  addressed  to  Mr.  H.  C.  Shelley,  Evening  Times 
Office,  Buchanan-street,  Glasgow. 

RiiHTGEN  Ray  Phenomena. — Mr.  J.  Willi im  Glfford  writes  to  Nature: 
"  At  one  of  my  demountrations  last  week  two  tubes  failed  to  act.  They  were 
both  of  the  kind  which  depend  for  their  action  on  a  piece  of  platinum  placed 
within,  and  from  which  after  bombardment  by  cathode  ray  the  Rontgen  rays 


take  origin.  A  glance  at  the  tubes  showed  that,  owing  to  the  unusual  strength 
of  spark,  the  platinums  within  them  were  red-hot  at  the  point  of  impact. 
Before  the  demonstration  the  tubes  had  been  in  good  working  order.  I  con- 
sidered they  had  broken  down,  but,  on  returning  home,  tried  them  with  the 
spark  from  my  own  apparatus,  with  which  they  had  before  answered  well.  I 
was  somewhat  astonished  to  find  them  giving  off  Riintgen  rays  rather  more 
freely  than  when  first  tried.  This  tends  to  show  that  Riintgen  rays  are  not 
given  off  by  platinum  heated  above  a  certain  temperature.  I  think  this  has 
already  been  suggested,  but  I  have  not  seen  it  corroborated.  Following  up  the 
idea  of  reinforcing  the  effect  of  the  Rontgen  rays  by  placing  a  fluorescent 
screen  under  a  sensitive  film  on  celluloid,  the  celluloid  side  being  next  the 
screen  to  prevent  "grain,"  and  having  tried  screens  of  barium  platino-cyanide, 
potassium  platino-cyanide,  calcium  tungstate,  natural  scheelite,  artificial 
scheelite  (Edison's),  fluoro  spar  and  calcium  fluoride,  I  find  that  potassium 
platino-cyanide  and  artificial  scheelite  alone  produce  any  effect  through  cellu- 
loid. Barium  platino-cyanide,  placed  underneath,  gave  no  effect  either  in 
contact  with  the  sensitive  film  itself  or  through  celluloid,  but  the  films  were 
not  sensitive  to  yellow,  and  this  salt  gives  yellow  fluorescence.  The  effect 
with  potassium  platino-cyanide  was  decidedly  the  best." 

A  New  Ttpk  of  Telescope. — A  very  important  discovery  has  been  made         1 
by  Professor  C.  S.  Hastings,  of  the  Yale  Scientific  School,  the  result  of  which  1 

is  a  new  type  of  telescope,  in  which  the  defect  known  as  the  secondary  colour 
aberration  is  removed  without  the  use  of  other  than  the  ordinary  silicate 
glasses,  says  the  Evening  Post  (New  York).  In  developing  last  summer  the 
optical  equations  involving  the  thickness  and  separation  of  lenses  to  the 
second  order  of  magnitudes.  Professor  Hastings  found  a  term  which  might  be 
of  the  opposite  sign  to  that  involved  in  the  equations  of  colour  correction. 
Although  it  seemed  improbable  that  this  would  afford  a  means  of  correcting 
the  old  error,  it  demanded,  in  the  Professor's  opinion,  further  investigation. 
After  much  labour  he  demonstrated  theoretically  a  new  method  by  which  the 
secondary  chromatic  aberration,  which  had  resisted  solution  for  almost  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  might  be  remedied .  He  next  constructed  a  telescope  with  a 
ratio  of  focal  length  to  diameter  of  only  eight  and  a  half,  for  use  with  the 
spectroscope.  'This  has  fulfilled  in  every  way  the  hopes  founded  upon  the 
theoretical  investigation.  It  shows  the  solar  spectrum  with  absolutely  un- 
varying focus  from  extreme  red  to  extreme  violet,  eliminating  all  secondary 
colour  aberration.  While  the  e.\i>eriment  has  not  gone  beyond  this,  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  method  is  applicable  to  telescopes  of  all  sizes. 
Several  years  ago  Professor  Hastings  published  a  construction  involving  a  lens 
of  but  two  kinds  of  glass,  which  very  nearly  met  the  desired  end  ;  but  it  has 
proved  impossible  to  obtain  large  pieces  of  glass  of  the  required  kinds,  and 
thus  the  method  has  been  confined  to  small  telescopes.  It  is  an  intt  resting 
historical  fact  that  Fraunhofer,  while  endeavouring  to  solve  this  same  problem, 
discovered  the  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  which  bear  his  name.  The  discovery 
of  Professor  Hastings  will  add  at  least  ten  per  cent,  to  the  power  of  the  tele- 
scope, so  that  an  instrument  with  a  ten-inch  object-glass  will  be  about  equal 
to  an  eleven-inch  telescope  of  the  existing  type. 

A  Great  German  Telksoopk.— The  Berlin  Industrial  Exhibition  opened 
May  1,  and,  in  connexion  with  it,  the  Astronomical  Observatory  of  Grunewald 
will  be  transferred  to  Treptow,  near  Berlin.  One  of  the  features  of  the  Exhi- 
bition is  that  of  photographs  of  old  instruments,  models  of  telescopes,  repro- 
ductions of  astronomical  drawings  and  kindred  subjects.  As  the  largest 
refractor  hitherto  erected  in  Germany  has  only  been  one  of  eighteen  Inches' 
aperture,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  one  is  now  being  constructed  having  an 
aperture  of  twenty-eight  inches.  The  mounting  is  so  arranged  as  to  receive 
two  objectives,  of  which  one  is  designed  for  direct  visual,  the  other  for 
spectroscopic  and  photographic  observations.  For  this  reason  the  latter  will 
be  a  double  objective  of  short  focal  length,  twenty  to  twenty-three  feet,  and 
large  aperture,  forty-three  and  one-third  inches,  which,  for  the  present,  wiU  be 
exhibited  in  an  unfinished  condition,  as  the  means  for  the  purchase  and 
polishing  of  the  enormous  lenses,  which  have  been  very  successfully  cast  by 
Dr.  Schott,  can  only  be  raised  during  the  Exhibition.  The  rough  discs  of 
glass  for  the  lenses  of  the  telescope  have  been  furnished  by  Dr.  Schott  ami 
r„.n-i«,s(.r,  i.t  .T,;u;i,  wlii  t;  the  puli^uiu^  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  C.  A. 
Steinheil,  of  Munich.  The  mounting  of  the  instrument  was  intrusted  to  the 
Berlin  Maschinenbeau  Anstalt  C.  Hoppe,  "  who  were  assisted  "  by  the  firm  of 
Vt.  Meissner,  Berlin,  in  the  execution  of  the  minute  mtcbanic^l  portions.  Tlie- 
other  objective,  on  the  contrary,  is  completed,  and  has  an  aperture  of  twenty- 
seven  and  a  half  inches,  and  a  focal  length  of  sixty-eight  feet.  Instead  of  the- 
usual  dome,  the  telescoi»  is  provided  with  a  cylindrical  protective  envelope, 
which,  together  with  the  tube,  is  mounted  on  a  rigid  box,  which  can  be  rotated 
round  the  declination  axis.  The  polar  axis  is  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  pier. 
Attached  thereto,  and  therefore  revolving  round  it,  \a  a  kind  of  bell,  which  en- 
closes the  observer's  seat.  The  above-mentioned  box  revolves  with  the  bell 
round  the  polar  axis.  The  observer  sits  in  the  prolongation  of  the  polar  axis, 
in  such  a  manner  that  his  head  is  in  the  turning  point  of  the  whole  telescope, 
so  that  he  can  easily  follow  its  movements  by  slightly  turning  his  head.  The 
counterpoises  for  the  tube  extend  at  either  end  of  the  box,  besides  which  there 
is  attached  a  second  bell,  which  serves  to  relieve  the  polar  axis,  and  for  this 
purpose  runs  on  two  anti-friction  rollers  fixed  to  the  pier. 

Affiliation  of  Photographic  Societies. — Twenty-fourth  Meeting  of  Dele- 
gates, held  at  12,  Hanover-square,  oa  Thursday,  May  21,  1896,  Mr.  W. 
Thomas  (Chairman)  presiding. — The  Secretary  guve  the  approximate  figures  of 
expenditure  and  receipts  for  the  series  of  lectures  just  completed,  which 
showed  that,  as  far  as  could  be  seen  at  present,  the  lectures  would  have  cost 
between  III.  and  12/.  (after  deducting  sums  received  for  tickets).  After  some 
remarks  by  the  Chairman,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  M.  Demaohy  was  proposed  by 
Mr  Oakden  (South  London),  .secondeil  by  Mr.  Uuddy  (Richmond),  and 
carried.  On  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Panting  (Woolwich),  seconded  by  Mr. 
Beckett  (Hackney),  a  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  to  Royal  Photographic 
Society  for  the  use  of  their  rooms  for  the  lectures.  It  was  proposed  by  the 
Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  Oakden,  and  carried:  "That  the  thanks  of  the 
Affiliation  be  given  to  Captain  Abney,  and  Messrs.  J.  A  Sinclair,  \V.  E. 
Debenham,  J.  D.  Geddes,  and  W.  T.  Wilkinson  for  their  lectures."     The. 
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Cliairman  suggested  that  a  aeries  of  illustrated  lectures  should  be  prepared 
for  circulation,  and  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Oakden,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hertslet 
(North  Surrey),  and  carried,  "  That  the  Affiliation  Committee  provide  a  certain 
number  of  special  papers,  illustrated  by  slides  or  otherwise,  on  various  photo- 
graphic subjects."  After  some  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  Messrs.  Beckett, 
Hertalet,  Mackie  (Royal  Photographic  Society),  Oakden,  and  Panting  be 
appointed  a  Sub-committee  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  carrying 
this  resolution  into  effect,  the  following  subjects  being  suggested  :  Elementary 
papers  upon  lantern-slide  making,  pictorial  photography,  enlarging,  archi- 
tectural photography,  photographic  optics,  printing  methods,  hand-camera 
work,  and  negative  makiug.  Mr.  Oakden  said  that  a  desire  had  been  ex- 
pressed that  the  Committee  should  help  the  country  societies,  when  desired, 
to  arrange  for  lecturers.  The  following  resolution,  which  was  passed  on 
February  24,  1894,  was  read  :  "That  an  offer  should  be  made  to  assist  local 
societies  in  the  way  of  lectures  if  two  or  more  of  them  could  temporarily 
amalgamate  for  the  purjiose."  It  was  agreed  that  the  Committee  already 
appomted  should  be  instructed  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  carrying  out 
that  resolution,  which,  it  was  agreed,  should  apply  to  individual  societies  as 
well  as  to  more  than  one  society.  The  resolution  of  May  9,  1894,  with 
reference  to  the  circulation  of  a  set  of  slides  of  Rejlander's  work,  was  rescinded 
on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Bridge  (Photographic  Club),  seconded  by  Mr.  Mar- 
chant  (North  Middlesex).  A  desire  was  expressed  that  there  should  be 
another  conference  of  Secretaries,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  Secretaries 
of  metropolitan  societies  had  arranged  with  the  Secretary  that  they  were  to 
be  called  together  upon  the  application  of  any  three  Secretaries.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  Chairman  should  make  the  best  arrangements  he  could  for  the  publi- 
cation in  pamphlet  form  of  the  series  of  lectures  on  the  bichromate  salts,  with 
the  stipulation  that  200  copies  should  be  supplied  to  the  Affiliation  for  the 
Societies. 

Thb  Busisess  End  of  the  Question.— In  the  discussion  of  the  question  of 
emulsion  versus  albumen  paper  for  printing  photographs,  the  business  view 
of  the  question,  to  those  who  aspire  to  raise  our  profession  as  much  as 
possible  out  of  the  mire,  financially  and  otherwise,  has,  so  far,  been  ignoreii. 
Even  granting  that  the  question  of  relative  permanence  of  results  has  not 
been  determined,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  better  class  of  photographers  on 
which  side  their  bread  is  buttered  ?  Is  it  on  the  side  that  puts  the  product  in 
its  qualities,  after  the  negative  gets  to  the  printer,  on  a  dead  level  with  every 
tinkerer  and  cheap  .John  who  buys  the  same  paper,  or  in  adopting  one  where 
«ach  photographer  puts  his  owu  individuality  in  that,  as  he  does  in  his  nega- 
tive ?  I  have  already  proved,  by  our  own  experience,  that  the  old  method 
saves  labour,  both  in  the  toning  and  washing  operations,  and  in  the  finishing, 
and  is  therefore,  in  that  sense,  cheaper.  But  it  is  also  true  that  in  emulsion 
papers  there  is  no  latitude  of  treatment.  Each  paper  must  be  treated  by  the 
method  recommended  by  the  makers;  and  those  who  would  avoid  trouble 
must  see  their  prints  exactly  like  those  of  every  one  who  uses  that  paper. 
Whatever  is  made  easy  and  mechanical  is  one  more  nail  in  the  coffin  of  fair 
prices  for  superior  skill  and  taste.  On  the  contrary,  the  results  on  albumen 
paper,  though  always  good  in  first-class  hands,  can  be  varied  to  suit  each 
individual  taste.  One  may  like  very  warm  tones ;  the  other  very  cold  tones, 
black  and  gray ;  another  the  medium  between  the  two ;  yet  all  be  equally 
good,  according  to  the  taste  and  skill  employed.  One  may  like  strong  nega- 
tives and  a  weak  silver  bath ;  another  more  delicate  negatives  and  a  strong 
bath.  Both  may  yield  excellent  results,  and  yet  differ  entirely  in  character. 
One  may  like  the  purplish  tones  of  the  acetate  bath ;  another  the  neutral 
warm  black  of  the  lime  bath  (in  my  opinion  the  most  artistic  of  all) ;  another 
prefers  the  brown  and  blue-black  of  the  simple  bic.irbonate  of  soda  bath.  In 
none  of  these  cases  can  exact  imitation  be  followed  by  the  cheaper  class  of  men, 
but  only  by  those  with  equal  skill  In  all  the  emulsion  papers,  the  hard  steely 
whites  produced  by  the  enamelled  paper  forming  the  support  are  in  evidence 
where  the  negative  is  much  stronger  than  a  mud  wash,  and,  wherever  the 
toning  is  pushed  in  the  least  beyond  a  certain  limit,  we  have  the  horrid  effect 
of  cold  tones  in  the  half-shades,  witli  warmer  colour  in  the  deep  blacks,  while 
•every  artistic  instinct  points  the  other  way  ;  and  no  matter  how  strong  may 
^e  the  negative,  unless  it  represents  nothing  but  black  and  white,  the  albumen 
print  always  has  a  softer  and  more  tleshy  effect  in  the  whites,  an  effect  dis- 
tinctly different  from  most  emulsion  prints,  and  by  which  the  high-priced 
man  can  show  his  patron.s  that  his  work  is  not  like  his  dollar  or  two  dollar  a 
•dozen  neighbour,  who  buys  ready-made  and  ready-cut  print-out  papers.  It  i.s 
much  more  ea.sy  to  convince  people  when  the  tones  aud  surfaces  of  your 
prints  are  not  like  those  of  the  host  of  photographers  who  put  themselves, 
so  to  say,  in  the  hands  of  tlie  manufacturers.  In  other  words,  what  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  unskilful  and  ignorant  in  our  business  is  to  the  detriment  of 
those  who  are  of  the  better  class.  The  dry  plate  was  already  a  step  in  the 
levelling  direction,  yet  its  advantages  compensated  for  it ;  but  these  papers, 
while  incalculably  more  levelling,  certainly  .show  no  compensating  advantages 
so  far,  and,  if  we  can  save  ourselves  from  the  inevitable  result,  an  intelligent 
Jelf-interest  justifies  our  doing  so. — D.  Bachbach  in  Wilson's  Magazine. 
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Thh  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  May  13  and  20, 
1896 : — 

Photoobaphic  Apparatos.— No.  9935.  "Improvements  in  Apparatus  for 
Developing,  Toning,  and  Fixing  Photographic  Plates,  Prints,  and  Films." 
J.  G.  WiLUAJis. 

Automatic  Indicator  fob  Slidks.— No.  10,030.  "An  Automatic  Indicator 
for  Photographic  Dark  Slides."    J.  B.  SiNcocK. 

KiXETOscoPK. — No.  10,033.  "Improvements  in  the  Photographic  Repro- 
duction of  Moving  Objects."    S.  D.  Williams. 


UitANiujf  Intensifikbs  and  Reducers.— No.  10,072.  "Improved  Uranium 
Intensifiers  and  Reducers  as  applied  to  Photographic  Negatives  and 
Positives."    A.  Hill  and  The  Crksco  Fylma  Compant,  Limitiid. 

Photographic  Maps. — No.  10,118.  "An  Improved  Mode  of  obtaining 
Photographic  Maps  and  Earth  or  Ground  Measurements."  Communi- 
cated by  A.  Nobel.    A.  V.  Newton. 

Developino  Solutios.- No.  10,157.  "An  Improved  Apparatus  for  the 
Distribution  of  Solutions  in  the  Development  of  Photographs  and  for 
other  like  purposes."    F.  C.  BRioiiS  and  L.  M.  Isaacs. 

Lanterns. — No.  10,194.  "Improvements  in  Optical  Lanterns."  J.  Rilit, 
VV.  Riley,  and  H.  Dalbv. 

Film-holders. — No.  10,217.  "Improvements  in  Frames  or  Holders  for 
Photographic  Films."    F.  Andreae. 

Plates. — No.  10,242.  "  Improvements  in  the  Production  of  Photo-chromatic 
Plates  for  General  Printing  Purposes."    W.  Hayward. 

Apparatus. — No.  10,495.  "  Improvements  in  or  Relating  to  Len.ses,  Sensi- 
tive Films,  and  Cameras  for  Photographic  Purposes."  W.  Friesb 
Grkex. 

Lenses. — No.  10,518.  "  Improvements  in  Lenses  for  Photographic  Purposes.'' 
R.  Kbuoenbb. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK^ 


June. 

Name  of  Society. 

8abJ«ct. 

1 

North  Middlesex 

Informal  Meeting. 

j  The  Improvement  of  Kegafitet^     H,  J. 
\     Dalhy. 
Ordinary  Meeting. 
(  Judging  of   th«  Competition  Pictares 

1 

2 

2 

2 

•^             1     taKen  on  May  ». 

Hackney Lighting,    W.  E.  Debenham. 

T>«..«.,™i.  i»«i-4-««i.«i.,                    i  Lanterti   Slides,   their  Production  and 
Borough  Polytechmo |     jj^^^     yy   ^y^|g 

i:,j.  , .  T>v..*„  a t-i.-            i  Election  of  Office-bearers  and  CoanoU 

Edinburgh  Photo.  Society  j     f„^  g^„i„„  ^^,^,^ 

C  Some  Notes  on  the  Um  of  Orthochromatic 
Leeds  Photo.  Society -J     Plates,    vith    and    without    Screens, 

(     S.  A.  Warburtou. 
London  and  ProFinoial Stojis.   /-2.    P.  Eferitt. 

3 

3 

4 

4, 

5 

6 

Borongh  Polyteclmic , 

Excnrsion :  High  Barnet. 

Excursion:  Leigh.   Leader, C. A. Russell, 
j  Excursion:    Ingletou.     Leader,   J.    T. 
"i     Norman-Thomas. 

Exc.:  Alderk'v.    Leader,  J,  Fullalove. 
j  Excursion:    Edgware  and  Whitchurch. 
1     Leader.  W.  C.  Bovce. 

Excursion :  Kew  Gardens, 

6 

G 

Liverpool  Amateur 

Oldham   

6'. 

6 

6 

West  Surrey 

LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  AS30CI.4TI0N. 

Mat  21,— Mr.  W.  D.  Welford  in  the  chair. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall,  who  was  to  have  read  a  paper  before 
the  Association,  saying  he  was  prevented  from  fulfilling  his  promise  on  account 
of  the  death  of  his  mother. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Freshwater  that  the  coudolence  of  the  members 
be  conveyed  to  Mr.  Wall  in  his  bereavement,  seconded  by  Mr.  Beddisq,  and 
carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  brought  up  a  quantity  of  developer,  the  constituents 
of  which  were  not  mentioned,  and  asked  some  of  those  present  to  try  it  ag-iinst 
any  other  developer  aud  report  the  result. 

The  New  Photography. 

Mr.  T.  Bedding  had  had  a  communication  with  reference  to  fluorescence  of 
plates,  which  stated  that,  instead  of  using  a  screen  of  i)latino-C5'anide  of 
potassium  for  visual  use  with  the  X  rays,  one  might  substitute  a  gelatine 
dry  plate,  which  answered  in  the  same  way.  He  iniiuired  if  anybody  could 
conttrm  this,  and  said,  if  it  could  be  done,  it  would  probably  account  in  some 
measure  for  the  action  of  the  X  rays  on  gelatine  dry  plates. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Fbeshwater  did  not  think  in  the  ordinary  way  any  fluorescence 
could  be  got  from  a  plate.  He  had  been  going  into  the  subject,  but  had  failed 
to  notice  any  trace  of  such  an  occurreuce.  It  was  said  that  the  action  of  the 
rays  was  due  to  the  fluorescence  from  the  glass,  but  this  he  doubted.  He 
would  also  like  to  see  proved  the  assertion  that  a  plate  e.xposed  to  these  rays 
developed  from  the  back  instead  of  the  front  surface.  His  experience  pointed 
to  the  contrary,  the  image  coming  up  in  the  usual  manner.  He  did  not  think 
it  was  anything  to  do  with  the  glass,  as  one  got  the  same  result  with  films, 
whether  they  were  thick  or  thin. 

Mr.  Hexdeilson  inquired  how  the  screens  were  produced.  Those  he  had 
seen  were  very  rough. 

Mr.  Freshwater  said  the  paper  was  coated  with  the  crystals  with  the  aid 

of  some  tacky  substance,  but  the  process  was  kept  somewhat  secret.    Ther« 

was  a  screen  which  was  quite  smooth ;  but,  whatever  it  consisted  of,  it  did 

not  give  the  amount  of  fluorescence  obtainable  with  potassium  platino-cyanide. 

Scum  on  Negatives. 

Mr.  Beddinq  asked  Mr.  Henderson  what  was  the  cause  of  the  scum  on 
negatives  in  the  form  of  irregular  serpentine  markings,  which  were  often  to 
be  seen  many  years  ago  on  gelatine  plates.  He  had  recently  heard  it  put 
down  to  hand  coating. 

Mr.  Henderson  replied  that  the  probable  cause  was  simply  the  super- 
heating of  the  emulsion,  and  suggested  a  remedy  io  allowing  the  temperatur  - 
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to  go  down  and  filtering  through  washleather.  He  said  it  could  all  be  got  off 
the  negative  with  a  little  friction,  but,  as  the  exposure  was  made  through  tlie 
scum,  there  would  remain  transparent  marks. 

Mr.  Bedding  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  marks  he  referred  to  were  not 
visible  until  the  negative  was  dry.  He  had  not  encountered  them  at  all 
until  lately. 

Mr.  J.  E.  HoDD  imiuired  how  long  a  piece  of  bromide  paper  should  remain 
good  if  properly  kept,  and  whether  a  manufacturer  was  justified  in  declaiming 
resiionsibility  because  the  paper  had  been  made  five  months  ago. 

The  opinion  was  that  it  should  last  indefinitely. 

The  Chairman  mentioned  a  new  reducing  medium  which  would  soon  appear. 
It  resembled  cold  cream,  and  was  used  upon  the  negative  in  a  dry  condition 
by  means  of  a  wad  or  stump,  the  density  being  reduced  by  gentle  rubbing. 
He  did  not  know  its  composition. 

Mr.  Beddino  suggested  that  it  probably  consisted  of  fine  pulverised  pumice 
in  some  greasy  vehicle. 

Mr.  Henderson  thought  this  likely,  but  asked,  Why  play  about  with  such 
t  hings  when  you  have  ferricyanide  and  hypo — a  perfect  reducer  ? 

A  discussion  occun-cd  as  to  why  a  plate  appeared  denser  when  wet  than 
-dry ;  why  drying  by  heat  gave  a  denser  negative  than  when  done  naturally ; 
and  as  to  the  reason  for  a  black  developed  negative  drying  green. 

Mr.  Henderson  made  a  statement,  as  delegate  of  the  Association  to  the 
Convention,  with  reference  to  his  alleged  grievances  against  the  Council  of  the 
Convention,  and  his  future  attitude  towards  that  body,  giving  details  of  the 
reasons  for  the  breach  between  himself  and  the  Convention. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Bedding,  seconded  by  Mr.  Freshwater,  it  was 
Tesolved,  ' '  That  this  meeting  expresses  its  confidence  in  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson, 
as  delegate  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association  to  the 
Photographic  Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom,"  for  which  Mr.  Henderson 
•expressed  his  thanks. 

« 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 
May  20.— Mr.  Naegali  in  the  chair. 
_  Mr.  Welford  passed  round  a  series  of  photographs  made  with  a  hand  camera 
■similar  to  that  shown  by  Mr,  Hodd  at  a  previous  meeting.    The  results  were 
good. 

Mr.  Bedding  drew  attention  to  some  negatives  which  he  passed  round.  He 
asked  for  some  explanation  of  the  scum  marks  which  showed  upon  the  surface 
of  the  film.  Various  points  were  raised,  and  the  general  conclusion  was  that 
the  peculiarity  was  probably  inherent  in  the  method  of  manufacture  of  the 
«mulsion. 

Mr.  Tottem  showed  some  pieces  of  gelatine  printing-out  paper  which  had  a 
curious  white  mark  in  the  centre  of  each  sheet.  This  had  the  appearance  of  an 
oval  patch,  which  was  whiter  than  the  rest  of  the  paper,  and  which  could  be 
■more  clearly  seen  on  the  back  than  on  the  coated  side.  No  probable  explaua- 
lion  of  the  phenomenon  was  forthcoming. 

Mr.  Welford  asked  if  any  member  had  tried  the  new  reducer,  which  was 
in  the  form  of  a  "pink  grease,"  and  which  could  be  locally  applied.  He  had 
found  it  to  reduce  the  yellow  negative  deposit  caused  by  pyro  soda,  a  feat 
■which  was  difficult  of  accomplishmeot  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Child  Bayley  then  read  his  paper  upon 

Photographic  Societies  and  Photographic  Abt. 
Mr.  Bayley,  in  opening  his  subject,  said  that  one  of  the  first  papers  read 
before  the  now  Royal  Photographic  Society,  about  the  year  1853,  was 
upon  the  subject  of  art  in  photography,  and  that  many  persons  had  been 
writing  upon  the  same  subject  ever  since.  He  had  read  much  that  had  been 
published  on  this  subject,  and  he  ventured  to  say  that  he  believed  he  was  right 
"in  asserting  that  everything  which  was  worth  writing  could  be  found  in  either 
Burnett's  Essays  or  Robinson's  Pictorial  Photograph]/.  In  most  cases  these 
author.s  had  expressed  their  ideas  more  happily  than  their  imitators  and 
extractors.  Dealing  briefly  with  present-day  writers  upon  photographic  art 
matters,  the  author  of  the  paper,  without  descending  to  personalities  or 
mentioning  names,  applied  a  good  deal  of  humoi-ous,  if  sarcastic,  comment, 
and  closed  an  interesting  paper  with  the  statement  that  the  best  way  to  further 
photographic  art  was  to  have  a  frequency  of  Exhibitions  containing  the  best 
work  of  every  school  displayed,  so  as  to  show  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

In  discussing  the  paper,  Mr.  Bedding  stated  that,  although  Mr.  Bayley  had 
disclaimed  any  other  position  as  the  author  of  the  paper  than  that  of  a  member 
of  the  Photographic  Club,  he  could  not  help  regarding  it  as  a  plea  for  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society  versus  the  Salon.  In  brief,  Mr.  Bayley's  con- 
tention was,  that  we  should  make  photographs  and  not  talk  about  them; 
but  he,  Mr.  Bedding,  thought  that  the  various  papers  which  had  been  written 
upon  art  in  connexion  with  photography  (even  by  peoi)le  who  possibly  knew 
very  little  about  it)  had  done  some  good,  small  as  it  might  be.  He  said  that 
■critics  had  been  described  as  persons  who  had  failed  to  produce  successfully ; 
but  one  of  the  functions  of  persons  who  write  and  criticise  is  to  point  out 
where  failure  exists.  Knowledge  cannot  be  acquired  without  this  iteration, 
and  reiteration,  of  which  Mr.  Bayley  had  complained  in  his  paper.  How  was 
art  knowledge  to  be  spread  if  Mr.  Bayley's  advice  were  followed  ?  Mr.  Bayley, 
in  his  paper,  had  judiciously  omitted  to  refer  to  the  split  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  Society  a  few  years  since ;  but,  in  referring  to  it  himself,  he  would 
say  that  he  thought  the  cleavage  had  been  an  advantage,  possibly,  to  both 
parties  to  it. 

Mr.  Bridge  said  that  he  thought  the  ■writing  of  papers  on  snch  a  wide 
subject  as  photographic  art  would,  probably,  always  commend  itself  to  two 
classes  of  people— viz.,  secretaries  who  wanted  matter  for  their  meetings,  and 
editors  who  wanted  copy. 

Mr.  SixcLAiu  was  fully  in  accord  with  the  remarks  which  bad  fallen  from 
Mr.  Bayley.  For  liim'elr",  he  adniitted  that  he  had  learnt  more  by  seeing  good 
iiictures  than  by  reading  about  them.  He  contended,  however,  that  a  photo- 
graphic Exhibition  should  be  representative  of  art  all  round,  and  not  of  the  art 
of  a  clique. 

Mr.  Uaes  said  that  we  must  largely  be  guided  by  the  standard  of  art  of  the 
imes.     He  said  that  many  pictures  were  admitted  now  to  the  Royal  Aca'Ie-ti 


which  would  not  have  been  admitted  some  years  ago,  and  vice  versd.  No  rule 
could  be  laid  down  as  to  what  was  good  art.  There  would  always  be  a  fashion, 
and  it  would  vary  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  GoTz  emphasised  the  fact  that  photography  is  a  many-sided  subject,  and 
that  photographic  art  as  generally  uuderstood  was  only  one  p:irt,  and  perhaps 
a  small  one  at  that. 

Mr.  WELKI5RD  expressed  his  disappointment — his  great  disappointment — at 
the  paper.  He  expected  to  hear  something  which  would  lead  to  a  good  dis- 
cussion, whereas  the  writer  had  dealt  with  the  subject  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
leave  the  expressions  of  opinion  almost  all  of  one  character.  He  said  that  the 
paper  was  really  only  a  long  tirade  against  H.  P.  Robinson  and  the  Salon. 
As  regarded  the  latter,  whatever  might  be  the  verdict  of  postperity,  it  had 
accomplished  much  for  the  photographic  art  of  this  country ;  every  one  must 
work  in  his  own  way,  and,  so  far  as  papers  on  the  art  side  of  photography  were 
concerned,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  if  there  had  been  a  flood  of  articles 
upon  the  art  side,  the  photographic  world  had  been  deluged  with  articles  upon 
technique. 

Mr.  Child  Bayley,  in  his  reply,  said  that,  as  the  author  of  the  paper,  he 
must  be  regarded  entirely  as  a  fellow-member  in  a  private  club.  He  had 
neither  the  desire  nor  the  power  to  speak  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Society 
of  which  he  was  the  servant.  He  could  not  accept  Mr.  Wei  ford's  criticisms 
as  being  pertinent  to  his  paper.  He  was  glad  to  be  supported  in  his  opinion 
that  more  could  be  gained  and  learned  by  looking  at  good  photographs  than 
by  readine  about  them. 

Air.  Child  Bayley  was  cordially  thanked  by  the  meeting  for  his  interesting 
paper. 


Croydon  Camera  Club. — No  more  attractive  or  profitable  evening  has  been 
spent  at  the  Croydon  Camera  Club  than  on  Wednesday,  May  20,  when  that 
talented  and  distinguished  Russian-American,  Mr.  Nahd.m  E.  Luboshe;;,  gave 
a  most. animated  and  graphic  series  of 

Small  Talks 
upon  various  photographic  subjects.  Nothing  better  could  be  desired  than  his 
little  lecture,  vivacious  and  pointed,  pithy  yet  clear,  on  the  way  to  obtain 
artistic  ^or^^Ki'^s  ichich  arc  likenesses.  His  description  of  how  the  lights  of  a 
studio  should  be  arranged  was  so  forcibly  put  that  it  will  be  remembered  with 
advantage  by  all  who  were  present.  How  wide  or  long  faces  may  be  produced 
at  will  by  shifting  the  sitter  was  humorously  descanted  upon.  Mr.  Luboshez  was 
very  severe  upon  the  use  of  reflectors,  which  the  ordinary  portrait  photographer 
is  fond  of  employing  in  order  to  help  out  the  shadowed  side  of  the  face,  and,  by 
aid  of  quickly  sketched  diagrams,  he  explained  how  such  a  system  produced 
distortion,  which  at  times  was  exceedingly  grotesque ;  any  how,  the  face  is 
thereby  depicted  askew,  the  eyes  being  at  the  same  time  given  a  horrible 
squint.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  such  defects  are  usually  not  noticed  by 
the  ordinary  individual,  because  the  negative  undergoes  revision  at  the  hands 
of  the  retoucher.  Having  explained  the  foregoing  vice  of  portraiture,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  give  advice  upon  the  way  to  light  a  sitter  in  order  to  ensure  a 
faithful  and  fully  illuminated  portrait.  This  he  demonstrated  by  using  the 
head  of  the  President  as  an  object-lesson,  the  members  quickly  catching  up 
the  points  thus  illustrated  by  5Ir.  Luboshez.  Another  main  subject 
touched  upon  during  the  evening  was  that  of  bromide  printing,  Mr. 
Luboshez  detailing  with  considerable  fulness  why  bromide  paper  is  more 
adapted  to  the  amateur  than  many  other  papers.  He  also  explamed  why  he 
preferred  the  iron  developer  to  all  other  ones,  and  gave  his  audience 
much  personal  experience  which  they  would  not  else  be  likely  to  get. 
Greatest  interest  was  evoked  by  the  system  advocated  of  toning  the  ordinary 
black  image  brown.  The  method  described  appeared  simplicity  itself.  The 
print,  being  developed  and  fixed  in  the  ordinary  fashion,  is  immersed  in  a 
bath  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  10  parts ;  aluni,  1  part ;  water,  SO  parts. 
The  dish  is  then  placed  over  a  convenient  source  of  heat,  and  with  the  con- 
tained print  the  solution  is  heated  up  to  100  c,  when  the  toning  will  be 
complete.  Besides  the  advantage  gaineil  by  turning  the  black  tone  into  a 
brown  one,  Mr.  Luboshez  claimed  thiit  the  bromide  of  silver,  being  replaced 
by  a  sulphide  of  silver,  made  the  image  more  permanent ;  moreover,  immersion 
in  the  hot  bath  was  calculated  to  extract  destructive  impurities  which  might 
be  contained,  not  in  the  gelatine  coating,  but  in  the  paper  itself.  At  the  close 
of  Mr.  Luboshez'  remarks,  which  were  by  unanimous  desire  extended  until 
nearly  eleven  o'clock,  Mr.  Hkitob  Maclean,  F.G.S.  (the  President  of  the 
Club),  warmly  eulogised  both  the  manner  and  much  of  the  matter  of  Mr. 
Luboshez'  lecturette,  and  asked  members  to  accord  him  their  hearty  thanks. 
This,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Ssxdell,  was  carried  by  a  full  attendance  with 
much  applause.  The  particulars  of  tliree  Club  competitions  were  announced  : 
— (1)  Enlargement  competition  ;  Judge,  A.  Horsley  Hinton  ;  (2)  Lantern 
slides  ;  Judge,  John  A.  Hodges  ;  (3)  Negatives  and  prints.  Valuable  prizes 
are  offered  in  the  above  classes. 

HacSney  Photograpliic  Society. — May  19,  the  President  (Mr.  Thomas 
Bedding)  in  the  chair. — Mr.  J.  A.  Sinclair  gave  a  demonstration  of 

The  Artigue  Cabbon  Process, 
and  showed  that  most  beautiful  results  could  be  produced  thereby.  Briefly, 
the  various  operations  are  as  follows  ;  The  tissue  is  to  be  sensitised  by  immer- 
sion for  two  minutes  in  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  bichromate,  and 
then  dried  away  from  the  light.  Expose  beneath  the  negative  for  about  as 
long  as  for  ordinary  carbon  tissue.  To  develop,  immerse  the  print  in  water  at 
85°  to  90°  Fahr. ,  until  the  image  shows  faintly  ;  then  transfer  to  cold  water 
to  stop  the  action,  float  on  to  a  piece  of  glass,  and  then  d  velop  by  gently 
pouring  on  a  mixture  of  fine  sawdu^it  and  water  at  a  temperature  of  65°  or  70°. 
The  mixture  should  be  of  the  consistence  of  thick  soup,  and  should  be  ponred 
on  continuously  until  the  image  is  entirely  up.  Immersion  for  ten  minutes  in 
a  five  per  cent,  solution  of  alum,  afterwards  well  washing  and  drying,  completes 
the  process. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. — The  fourth  excursion  of 
the  season  took  place  ou  tiaturdav  las%  wlit-n  a  party  of  twelve  membt'ra  ard 
friends,  under  the  lealcrship  of  Mr.  James  Parkinson,  left  at  8  a.m.  for  Cliirk, 
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and  proceeded  by  the  tramway  to  Castle  Mill,  which  was  reached  about  10.15. 
A  beautiful  day  was  enjoyed  in  photographing  the  charming  scenery  of  the 
Ceiriog  Valley  up  to  the  picturesque  village  of  Llansaintffraid  Lylyn  Ceiriog, 
and  about  eighty  negatives  were  obtained.  Tea  at  the  Glyn  Arms  Hotel  was 
followed  by  a  drive  back  to  Chirk,  and  Liverpool  was  reached  about  eight 
«'clock. 


9^  Corresponiients  should  ■never  writ«  on  hoth.  sides  0/  the  paper,    J/o  notice  ts  taken 
0/ commumcatiOTis  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  vsriieri  are  gioon. 

BBOMIDE  PAPER  FOR  NEGATIVES. 
To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen,— As  a  dealerand  an  amateur,  I  heartily  endorse  "  W.  R.  F.'s  " 
remarks  in  yonr  issue  of  the  22nd  nit.  ,with  this  addition,  Reduction  in 
weight  as  well  as  cost. 

I  have  just  placed  in  my  slides  six  12  x  10  plates,  weighing  five  and  a 
half  pounds,  and  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  carting  this  dead  weight  of 
glass  about. 

What  is  wanted,  and  wanted  badly,  is  a  sensitised  film  on  paper  as  a 
means  of  taking  negatives  thereon.  You  may  point  out  to  me  that  there 
are  films  on  the  market  securing  that  reduction  in  weight  so  ardently 
desired ;  but,  then,  look  at  the  price !  They  are  luxuries,  not  ordinary 
daily  food.  Why  cannot  we  have  slow  films  at  the  price  of  slow  plates, 
and  a  sensitive  film  on  paper  at  half  the  present  prices  of  plates  ?  I  am 
.  constantly  asked  why  celluloid  films  are  so  expensive,  and  why  we  cannot 
have  paper  films  without  this  messing  stripping  business. 

Messrs.  W.  &  W.  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  new  production,  but 
we  are  still  waiting  for  a  paper  film,  and  the  manufacturer  who  places 
one  on  the  market  will  find  he  has  "  struck  ile." — I  am,  yours,  A-c, 

Leigh,  May  25,  1896.  William  Hasipsox. 


CURIOUS  FORM  OF  HALATION. 
To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  lately  been  in  the  south  of  France,  taking,  as 
■usual,  some  architectural  views,  and  had  pretty  good  success,  however 
making  some  mistakes  as  to  exposure,  of  which  I  may  speak  to  you 
later  on.  The  reason  of  this  letter  is,  however,  to  speak  to  you  of  a 
novel  happening,  at  least  to  me,  and  which  may  be  an  accident  I 
carmot  as  yet  explain,  or  it  may  be  some  new  kind  of  X  rays ;  but  I 
am  sure  never  to  have  seen  the  same  before.  With  the  idea  of  taking 
a  certain  class  of  views,  and  so  as  to  avoid  halation,  I  got  all  my  plates 
backed.  This  gave  me  very  good  results  with  most  of  my  views,  but  a 
few  of  them  showed  something  quite  different  from  the  usual  however, 
a  halo  also,  not  from  a  strong  front  light,  but  from  dark  objects,:  he 
strong  white  light  not  encroaching  on  the  dark  subject,  but,  returning 
on  itself,  collected  around  the  darkest  parts.  I  send  you  by  mail, 
and  untouched,  three  prints  which  are  enlargements  from  4x5  nega- 
tives made  to  8  x  10.  On  the  largest  one,  a  white  building,  you  can 
see  all  the  smallest  branches  of  the  tree,  and  prints  against  sky  or 
building  have  a  halo  on  both  sides.  Another  one  shows  a  halo 
around  the  palm-tree,  the  building  being  in  the  shade.  The  third  one, 
•a  white  building,  also  shows  a  halo  around  the  persons  in  front  of  it.  Can 
you,  or  some  one,  explain  this?  The  smaller  proofs  show  the  same 
Lalo,  but  less  noticeable. — I  am,  yours,  dc,  A.  Levy. 

Asniires. 

[The  prints  sent  by  M.  Levy  very  plainly  indicate  the  curious 
phenomenon  to  which  he  refers. — Eds.] 


FLUORESCENCE  OF  DRY  PLATES. 
To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen,— The  letter  from  Mr.  W.  P.  Walker  in  your  last  issue 
•calls  attention  to  a  very  interesting  point  in  Radiography.  I  do  not 
think  any  one  prior  to  Mr.  Walker  has  thought  of  employing  a  dry  plate 
as  a  cryptoscopic  screen,  but  the  fluorescent  properties  of  both  dry  plates 
and  the  glass  and  gelatine  employed  in  their  manufacture  are  well 
known.  Nearly  all  glass  is  more  or  less  fluorescent  according  to  its 
composition,  and  most  important  according  to  the  temperature  and 
duration  of  annealing.  Gelatine  itself  possesses  this  property  in  a 
marked  degree,  and,  curiously  enough,  the  source  and  method  of  manu- 
facture of  various  samples  seem  to  affect  it. 

Let  your  correspondent  take  any  rapid  dry  plate,  and  expose  it  in 
contact  with  a  luminous  calcium  sulphide  tablet  for,  say,  half  a  minute 
or  a  minute  ;  on  separating  them  he  will  observe  a  marked  fluorescence 
from  the  plate  which  lasts  visually  for  some  little  time.  If  he  sticks  a 
band  of  paper  across  the  tablet,  the  phenomenon  will  be  more  apparent 
by  contrast. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Walker  is  correct  in  assuming  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  fluorescence  to  arise  from  tlie  sensitive  film  itself. 


Nevertheless,  this  phenomenon  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  dry 
plate,  but  ia  exhibited  more  or  less  by  all  dry  plates,  without,  *o  far 
as  I  have  observed,  a  single  exception.  Several  batches  of  Edwaid'i 
"  Cathodal  Plates"  have  exhibited  this  so  strongly  as  to  rival  s  fluor- 
spar screen.  So  far  as  my  observations  extend  I  can  support  Mr.  Walter 
in  the  contention  that  the  reduction  does  not  take  place  from  the  back  of 
the  film.  To  settle  this  point,  a  film  which  showed  this  peculiar  appear- 
ance in  the  early  stage  of  development  was  fixed,  washed,  and  dissected, 
and  examination  revealed  that  the  reduced  silver  was  fairly  eqoiUly 
distributed  throughout. 

The  whole  question  of  the  most  suitable  plates  for  Radiography  is  most 
intimately  associated  with  the  property  of  fluorescence ;  but  hitherto,  of 
a  large  selection  of  materials  (celluloid,  tin  ferrotype  plate,  aluminium, 
zinc,  i-c),  glass  alone  seems  to  give  the  finest  results.— I  am,  yours,  &e.. 

The  Grove,  Hackney,  London,  N.E.,  May  23, 1896.      J.  B.  Findlat. 


CHLOROPHYLL. 

To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen, — "  Orthochromatic "  is  wrong  in  thinking  that  I  ever 
stated  that  chlorophyll  might  be  employed  successfully  "  in  "  a  collodion 
emulsion,  or  that  it  would  be  effective  when  the  plates  were  dry.  The 
glass  plate  must  be  flowed  with  a  coUodio-bromide  emulsion  which 
contains  no  free  silver ;  then,  when  set,  flowed  two  or  three  times  with 
the  alcoholic  solution  of  chlorophyll,  and  finally  immersed  in  water  to 
precipitate  the  chlorophyll  within  the  film.  The  plate  must  be  exposed 
while  wet,  as  the  colour  sensitiveness  is  destroyed  by  drying.  Such 
plates  are  not  more  sensitive  than  the  Cadett  spectrum  plate,  and  have 
the  disadvantage  that  they  will  not  bear  such  long  exposures,  because  it 
will  not  do  to  let  them  get  dry;  otherwise  the  results  are  about  the 
same. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  F.  E.  Ivss. 

24,  Southmck-street,  Hyde  Park,  London,  JV.,  May  22,  1896. 


AN  ABSCONDING  OPERATOR. 
To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  please  give  a  description  of  a  man  who  is  likely 
to  call  on  photographers  for  retouching,  or  else  he  will  use  the  camera, 
Ac,  which  I  sent  him  out  with  on  Monday,  and  which  he  has  not 
brought  back.  To-day  I  have  been  all  round  where  he  was  sent,  and  he 
has  not  done  any  work  there.  In  the  morning  I  shall  have  a  warrant 
issued  for  his  arrest.    The  following  is  a  description  of  him  : — 

Man,  about  thirty-eight,  dressed  in  blue-serge  suit,  hard  hat,  collar, 
and  cuffs,  rather  red  face,  sandy  hair  and  moustache,  has  Oxford  shirt 
which  shows  below  the  collar ;  will  most  likely  call  on  photographers 
for  retouching,  or  else  be  seen  with  the  following  camera : — 

Lancaster's  half-plate  instantograph,  without  shutter  ;  small  spirit  level 
on  top.  Has  two  double  dark  slides,  numbered,  in  black  lead  on  the 
bottom  edge,  1-2  and  3'4.  Slides  are  carried  in  black  cases,  which  have 
small  ivory  tablets  on  one  side  for  writing  on.  They  are  numbered  be- 
tween seven  and  twelve.  Tripod  has  one  stretcher  pin  loose,  and  a  small 
split  on  the  inside  edge,  where  one  of  the  stretchers  go.  Black-velvet 
focussing  cloth,  and  small  black  Gladstone  bag,  with  nickel  clasps. 
Has  most  likely  walked  into  Surrey. 

If  you  can  help  me  in  any  way  to  regain  apparatus,  you  will  greatly 
oblige.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A.  W.  Hollidav, 

Photographer  and  Picture-frame  Maker. 

Market-street,  Alton,  May  I'J,  189G. 


THE  CARDIFF  EXHIBITION. 
To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen, — ^Where  must  the  line  be  placed  that  separates  the 
amateur  from  the  professional?  It  has  hitherto  been  understood  that 
when  money  is  taken  for  work  done  the  amateur  ceases  to  be,  and  the 
professional  area  is  entered.  The  Cardiff  Exhibition  contains  a  photo- 
graphic studio  ostensibly  run  by  amateurs,  but  money  is  taken  th're  for 
work  done.  Has  the  line  been  out,  sir  ?  If  not,  it  has  "  sagged  "  awfully, 
and  the  "slack"  requires  hauling  in. — I  am,  yours.&o.,        A.  Hobton. 

Central  Studio,  Caroline-street,  Cardiff,  May  25,  189G. 


ASSISTANTS  AND  THEIR  GRIEVANXES. 

To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen, — I  desire  to  add  my  vote  of  thanks  for  the  excellent 
leaders  on  the  above  subject,  published  in  your  issue  of  May  15,  in 
which  you  sympathise  with  their  demands ;  and  I  am  sure  all  assistants 
will  recognise  this,  they  owe  a  very  signal  debt  to  the  Editors  of  the 
JouBKAL  for  exposing  the  sweating  and  bullyings  which  are  carried  on  by 
those  cheap  firms.  If  the  letterr  published  in  yonr  columns  from  time 
to  time  are  from  assistants  who  have  suffered  from  the  treatment  meted 
out  by  the  principal  of  a  firm  of  cheap  photographers  (of  whom  I  have 
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had  a  slight  acquaintance),  they  are  by  no  means  "  overdrawn."  It 
would  be  impossible  here  to  detail  all  the  petty  acts  of  tyranny  and 
injustice  practised  by  this  firm  on  their  assistants  which  have  come 
under  my  notice.  Should  this  firm  still  refuse  to  yield  to  the  demands 
of  their  assistants  for  better  treatment,  the  name  of  the  firm  should  be 
published.  They  would  then  have  to  face  the  music,  which  would  be  a 
bad  omen  for  them. 

The  public  who  patronise  these  cheap  firms  believe  the  assistants  em- 
ployed by  them  have  comparatively  easy  work.  Short  hours,  long  holi- 
days, good  salaries,  and  in  short,  by  comparison,  with  many  other 
workers,  that  they  are  a  class  that  live  in  "  clover.''  The  truth  is  that 
operatives'  and  assistants'  work  is  in  the  highest  degree  exacting  and 
nerve-wearing ;  that,  with  exceptions  of  the  comparatively  few  operators 
mentioned  in  your  leader  with  a  salary  of  two  or  three  hundred  a  year,  it 
is  miserably  underpaid  work.  It  is  the  "  mere  lads  "  mentioned  in  "  A 
Retoucher's  "  letter,  who,  after  a  Uttle  learning,  fancy  they  are  competent 
operators,  <Sc.,  who  over-stock  the  labour  market,  and  reduce  the  rate  of 
pay  with  regard  to  the  "  Polytechnic  photographer. "  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  one  institution  turned  out  large  nuaibers  of  young  men  who, 
after  going  through  a  three  months'  course  of  printing  (fee  10s.  Gd-),  rush 
on  the  market  as  printers ;  meanwhile  the  benefits  offered  by  a  Union  are 
becoming  more  widely  understood  and  appreciated,  and  assistants  should 
strain  every  nerve  to  form  one.  It  will  be  a  good  thing  for  assistants, 
but  like  other  good  things  they  are  not  to  be  had  or  kept  going  without 
money,  and  I  think  a  special  eiiort  should  be  made  to  finance  a  Union 
by  means  of  a  subscription  list,  say  in  the  Jouhnal,  assistants  could  send 
in  their  loose  cash,  which  they  would  probably  not  spend  otherwise  so 
well.  FaiUng  this,  I  trust  assistants  generally,  and  espeaially  Mr.  Eandall, 
will  not  relax  their  efforts  to  promote  the  establishment  of  a  photographic 
assistants'  branch  of  the  Shop  Assistants'  Union. 

The  essential  point  is  that  twelve  (according  to  Eule  XXXIII.  of  the 
Shop  Assistants'  Union)  capable  and  energetic  assistants  should  be 
formed  to  start  a  branch  with,  who  will,  first  of  all,  do  the  necessary 
hard  work,  and  who  will,  in  the  next  place,  understand  and  trust  each 
other.  Can  photographic  workers  supply  this  need  ?  If  they  can, 
much  may  be  achieved,  and  in  this,  as  in  most  other  lines  of  effort,  to 
be  faithful  and  effective  in  small  things  is  the  best  avenue  to  success 
to  form  a  Union  on  the  larger  scale.  It  is  therefore  profoundly  to  be 
hoped  that  operators  and  photographic  workers  generally  will  respond 
heartily  to  the  opportunity  and  the  generous  conditions  extended  to 
Ihem  by  the  Shop  Assistants'  Union.— I  am,  yours,  *c., 

London,  May  25,  1896.  Frank  Bbisley. 


^n<E$h)er<^  to  ^otrejSpontrentjS* 


*,*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Jouknai,,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photoqraphy,"  2,  York-Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

*,*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  Jmdedake  to  answer  com- 
munications through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  ansicered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  tifrilers  are  given. 

*»■*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Gkkenwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 


Photographs  Registered  : — 

John  Patrick,  53,  Coniston-road,  Edinburgh.— Photosrop/i  of  Birth-room  of  Thomas 
C'lrlylc,  Arched  House,  Ecdefechan,  S.B.;  Photograph  of  rhomas  CarlyWs  Study, 
Craigcnputt^ck,  Pam/nes-s/ii,-,',  XB, 


Your  query  was  answered  last  week.']  Do  you  not  read  the 


Salary. — "Bob." 
Journal  I 

Composition.— R  G.  Richardson.  We  do  not  know  the  composition  of 
the  material  mentioned.     We  imagine  it  is  a  trade  secret. 

EMri.OYMBNT  IN  Dry  |Factoky.— L.  Coombb.  Sorry  we  are  unable  to  help 
you.  We  know  of  nobody  who  is  about  to  start  in  the  manufacture  of 
dry  plates. 

Loan  op  Apparatus.— W.  B.  W.  We  believe  that  Messrs.  Sands  &  Hunter, 
and  Morley  &  Cooper  let  photographic  apparatus  out  on  hire.  We  are 
not  aware  upon  what  terms. 

C.  S. — The  article  is  clear  enough,  if  it  be  followed.  Any  good  optician,  who 
makes  microscopes,  will  construct  the  apparatus  for  you — Messrs.  Ross, 
Dallmeyer,  Perken,  Son,  &  Rayment,  or  Wray,  for  example. 

Patent  Title.— Trade  writes :  "  If  I  take  out  a  provisional  patent,  cost  II., 
and  do  not  complete  it,  can  I  mark  the  article  '  Patent '  for  trade  pur- 
poses?"— Certainly  not.  If  you  did  so,  you  would  render  yourself 
liable  to  a  heavy  penalty. 


Paper  voa.  WooDBrRYTTPE.— T.  Ball.  We  are  not  silre  that  paper,  ready 
for  use,  ior  Woodburytype  printing  is  to  be  purchased  in  this  country  ; 
we  thinl;  not.  Possibly,  however,  Waterlow  &  Sons  may  supply  it ;  if 
not,  you  can  obtain  it  from  Liesegang,  Diisseldorf. 

Paraffin  versits  Gas. — A.  Macinttbe.  A  paraifin  oil  stove  for  heating  is  far 
preferable  to  a  gas  stove  in  a  room  where  silver  paper  and  carbon  tissue 
is  dried.  The  fumes  from  the  former,  though  unpleasant,  are  far  less 
injurious  than  are  those  from  the  latter,  though  there  is  no  smell  with 
them.  If  the  oil  stove  is  kept  clean  and  the  wick  in  trim,  there  will  be 
little  or  no  smell. 

Bronze-edgei)  Mounts.— Simon.  The  chemist  has  deceived  you ;  the  edges 
of  the  mounts  are  not  gold  at  all,  but  ordinary  bronze.  This  you  can 
prove  for  yourself  by  touching  the  "gilt"  with  a  weak  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  Return  the  mounts,  and  demand  your  money  back. 
Any  respectable  photographic  dealer  would  have  supplied  gold-edged 
mounts  for  the  price  you  paid. 

Damaged  Len.s. — C.  Charles.  Apparently  nothing  worse  has  happened  than 
that  the  two  glasses  have  become  uncemented  through  the  balsam 
giving  way.  We  do  not  recommend  novices  to  attempt  recementing 
lenses,  though  it  is  a  simple  operation  if  the  glasses  are  not  burnished  in 
thin  cells,  which  most  lenses  of  the  rectilinear  type  are.  Send  the 
instrument  to  any  maker  of  photographic  lenses,  and  he  will  do  the 
work  for  a  very  small  sum. 

Copyright.— J.  H.  Jones  says:  "In  your  issue  of  July  10,  1891,  in  the 
column  headed  '  Answers  to  Correspondents, '  you  will  find  a  notice  that 
I  registered  two  photographs  of  model  of  house  in  which  Nelson  was 
bom.  Will  you  please  inform  me  whether  the  copyright  has  run  out ; 
and,  if  not,  what  steps  I  must  take  to  renew  the  same  ?" — The  copyright 
has  not  run  out ;  it  will  last  for  your  life  and  seven  years  after  your 
death,  counting  from  date  of  registration. 

Lens  fob  Portraitcre. — W.  S.  B.  writes:  "Would  you  kindly  say  what 
would  be  the  best  lens  to  use  to  take  a  full-length  cabinet  in  a  .studio 
that  will  only  allow  twelve  feet  from  sitter  to  leus  >." — No  lens  that  has 
yet  been  constructed  will  take  a  full-length  portrait  in  so  short  a 
distance  with  good  perspective.  The  question  simply  resolves  itself 
into  one  of  covering  power  rather  than  form  of  lens.  A  lens  of  about 
seven  and  ahalf  inches  equivalent  focus  will  be  necessary,  and  will  have 
to  be  stopped  down  until  sutiicient  covering  is  obtained.  Possibly  a 
lens  of  the  "extra  rapid  "  type  will  be  the  best. 

Steajiing  Show-case.— Speci.men  writes:  "I  am  much  troubled  with  steam 
on  the  inside  of  my  show-oases.  As  soon  as  the  sun  gets  on  them  the 
glass  is  covered  with  dew,  and  the  pictures  cannot  be  seen.  Is  there 
any  remedy  ?" — There  are  two.  One  is  to  have  plenty  of  ventilation  in 
the  case,  so  that  the  moisture  can  escape  freely ;  the  other  is  to 
thoroughly  dry  the  mounts,  pictures,  and  backboards,  and  then 
hermetically  seal  up  the  cases  so  that  no  moisture  can  gain  access.  In 
this  ease  the  backboards  should  be  thickly  painted  so  that  they  are 
impervious.  The  latter  is  the  better  plan,  as  then  the  pictures  are  the 
better  preserved  from  fading. 

Varnish  to  be  Applied  Cold. — W.  Reed  says:  " The  other  day  I  watched 
an  itinerant  photographer  at  work,  taking  glass  positives.  After  the 
portrait  was  taken,  he  recommended  the  customer  to  have  the  portrait 
varnished,  to  preserve  it — additional  charge,  Sd.  I  noticed  that  the 
varnish  was  applied  to  the  cold  plate,  yet  it  dried  quite  glossy.  Can 
you  tell  me  v/hat  varnish  it  was,  as  it  ought  to  prove  very  useful  for 
negatives  .-" — Probably  the  varnish  was  simply  dammar  resin  dissolved 
in  benzole.  That  is  what  is  generally  used  for  glass  positives.  It  is  not, 
however,  a  very  durable  varnish  for  negatives,  as  it  will  not  bear  rough 
usage.  A  very  hard  varnish,  to  be  applied  cold,  can  be  made  by  dis- 
solving amber  in  chloroform,  but  it  is  necessarily  expensive. 

Yellow  Prints. — E.  Parks  asks :  "  What  is  the  cause  of  the  yellowing  of  the 
enclosed  prints  ?  it  made  its  appearance  while  prints  were  in  washing 
under  running  water  between  aluming  and  toning  ;  also  the  cause  of  the 
metallic  stain  ?  I  have  been  using  P.O.P.  for  about  three  years,"and 
never  had  it  appear  before.  I  have  lost  about  eighty  prints  out  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  is  there  any  way  of  taking  out  yellowness  ;  I  have 
thought  that  it  has  been  caused  by  the  silver  and  alum  not  being  pro- 
perly washed  ont.  When  washing  my  prints  after  fixing,  I  change 
them  from  one  dish  to  another  for  two  hours,  each  change  taking  about 
ten  minutes  ;  is  the  hypo  likely  to  be  washed  out  in  that  time  ! " — The 
stains  are  due  to  faulty  manipulation — in  all  probability  from  the  prints 
being  washed  in  a  dish,  or  water,  contaminated  with  hyposulphite  of 
soda.  There  is  no  way  of  removing  the  stains.  The  washing  after 
fixing  will  be  sufficient  if  plenty  of  water  be  used. 

Spotty  Print. — L.  B.  asks:  "Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to  the 
development  of  the  small  white  spots  on  the  enclosed  print .'  There  are 
several  of  my  photographs,  in  the  same  album  from  which  this  was 
taken,  gone  in  the  s.ime  way,  but  most  of  the  others  are  all  right.  I 
have  a  print  myself  from  the  sauie  negative  as  the  enclosed  which  is  in 
perfect  condition,  and  was  printed  at  the  same  time.  It  cannot  be 
from  any  negligence  on  my  part,  I  think,  as  I  am  most  particular  in 
fixing  and  washing.  The  album  is  a  very  common  one ;  and  I  use 
gelatine  as  a  mountant.  I  might  also  add  that  the  photograph  will  not 
be  above  twelve  months  old." — There  are  so  many  causes  that  will 
conduce  to  spots  like  those  on  the  print  sent.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
one  sent  was  kept  in  common  album  and  became  spotty,  and  another 
that  was  not  so  kept  did  not,  will  not,  we  think,  account  for  the  spots. 
If  the  two  prints  were  identical  as  regards  mounts  and  mountant,  the 
cause  must  be  sought  for  in  the  manipulations. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

Messrs.  Cadett  &  Neall  are  issuing  with  their  price-list  of 
•dry  plates  some  interesting  particulars  relating  to  their 
recently  introduced  "Spectrum"  plate.  They  enclose  a  copy 
■of  the  colour  chart  which  is  given  with  Cassell's  Technical 
Eihtcator,  as  well  as  a  rejjroduction  in  half-tone  from  a  nega- 
tive on  a  "  Spectrum ''  plate  of  the  said  chart.  No  more 
effective  method  could  be  chosen  for  demonstrating  at  a 
glance  the  power  possessed  by  a  plate  of  more  or  less  correctly 
translating  colour  values  into  monochrome. 


As  regards  the  manipulation  of  the  "  Spectrum "  plates, 
Messrs.  Cadett  k  Neall  say  :  "  Where  perfectly  orthochromatic 
results  are  desired,  a  light  yellow  screen  must  be  used.  With 
"the  following  light  filter  all  visible  colours  are  rendered  cor- 
«»ctly  according  to  their  luminosities.  The  filter  should  be 
made  with  a  cell  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick  internally,  con- 
taining a  solution  of  pure  chromate  of  potash,  one  part  of  the 
■salt  to  i250  of  distilled  water,  made  slightly  alkaline  with  pure 
caustic  potash  or  carbonate  of  potaeL" 


The  entire  manipulation  of  the  plates,  Messrs.  Cadett  & 
Neall  state,  should  be  carried  out  in  total  darkness  until  the 
negative  is  nearly  finished  In  development,  when  a  moderate 
amount  of  the  dark-room  light  may  be  cautiously  used.  The 
"  Spectrum  "  plate  is  stated  to  be  very  slow,  but  we  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Cadett  will  shortly  have  ready  a  plate  of  much 
greater  rapidity,  with  the  same  colour-rendering  properties. 
In  passing  we  rank  it  as  a  tribute  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
manufacturers  that  the  plates  appear  to  have  to  be  prepared 
under  as  great  disadvantages  of  illumination  as  are  necessary 

for  their  development. 

*  *  * 

The  Speaight  Studio  is  the  name  given  to  a  new  studio 
which  Messrs.  Speaight  have  just  opened  at  No.  178,  Regent- 
street  premises  that  were,  we  believe,  formerly  in  the  occu- 
pation of  Messrs.  Lock  iV-  Whitfield.  Much  skill  and  taste  have 
been  expended  in  the  decora:  inn  and  adaptation  of  the  various 
suites  of  rooms,  which  compri.-e  the  usual  reception,  waiting, 
and  dressing  rooms,  studio,  dark  rooms,  and  various  other 
rooms  devoted  to  the  actual  production  of  the  photographs. 
The  "colour  scheme"  adopted  creates  an  impression  of  elegance 
upon  the  mind  of  the  visitor,  a  light  tint  pervading  the 
decorations  and  furniture.  The  studio  struck  us  as  being 
extremely  well  appointed,  the  accessories  are  in  good  taste, 
and  the  backgrounds  judiciously  chosen  to  give  natural  efifects. 
Messrs.  Speaight,  whose  work  is  of  good  class,  have  a  moderate 
scale  of  charges,  and  we  hope  will  receive  a  profitable  share  of 

the  public  patronage. 

»  •  » 

Repi.ying  to  Mr.  Hill,  who,  in  our  correspondence  columns, 
a  fortnight  ago,  expressed  some  anxiety  to  know  when  M. 
Jarchy,  photographer,  of  Union-road,  Rotherhithe,  would  hold 
the  baby  show  he  expressed,  so  long  ago  as  last  September,  an 
intention  of  holding,  we  have  received  from  M.  Jarchy  a 
letter  which,  we  regret,  is  couched  in  terms  that  render  its 
publication  inadvisable.  To  say  the  least  of  it,  M.  Jarchy  is 
very  frank  towards  his  interrogator.  However,  he  has  been 
kind  enough  to  state  when  the  baby  show  will  be  held. 
Thus  : — "  No.  1.  A  Baby  Show  for  the  Competition  of  Beauty, 
Health,  and  Weight,  will  be  held  as  soon  as  M.  Jarchy  can 
secure  1000  children  to  select  from." 

*  *  ♦ 

"  One  thousand  children  to  select  'rom  "  is,  if  we  may  quote 
one  of  the  favourite  locutions  of  the  day,  a  large  order;  still. 
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with  perseverance  and  a  little  inducement  to  the  mothers  of 
tlie  small  people  to  come  forward,  we  see  no  reason  why 
M.  Jarchy  should  not  succeed  in  his  object.  We  wish  him  a 
speedy  realisation  of  it,  and  trust  to  be  favoured  with  an 
iiivitatioij  to  the  Exhibition — when  it  is  ready  to  be  opened. 

*  *  *    . 

r 

.  The  old  grievance  of  the  war  of  prices  crops  up  again  in  the 
letter  of  a  countiy  correspondent.  "  What  can  be  done,"  he 
asks,  "  by  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  when  a  member 
treats  his  profession  in  this  manner  1"  He  refers  to  the 
bold  advertisement  of  a  firm  of  photographers,  in  the  same 
town  as  himself,  who  announce  that  during  the  month  of  June 
they  will  take  first-class  photographs  at  half  price  on  certain 
days.  This  is  a  matter  in  which  the  lloyal  Photographic 
Society,  cannot  interest  itself  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
regulation  of  photographers'  charges  does  not  come  within  its 
scope.  The  half  prices  in  this  instance  charged  are  lOs.  Gd. 
per  dozen  for  cabinets,  and  5s.  Cd.  per  dozen  for  cartes  ;  and 
the  prices  are  certainly  low,  but  we  could  point  to  numbers  of 
oases  in  which  they  are  lower.  As  to  the  main  question  in- 
volved, experience  shows  that  the  unreasonable  lowering  of 
prices  ultimately  retards,  rather  than  advance?,  business,  so 
that  the  wisdom  of  such  competitive  methods  is  not  obvious. 
»  *  ■»■ 

Mk.  W.  Browx,  9,  Gilmour-street,  Paisley,  writes  with 
reference  to  our  note  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal  as  to 
a  Skin  complaint  being  caused  by  hypo  :  I  may  say  that  I 
have  suffered  from  the  same  for  some  years,  and  blame  the  pyro 
and  ammonia  as  the  original  cause,  although  hypo  will  irritate 
the  complaint ;  indeed,  long  working  in  cold  water  will  revive 
it  after  once  started.  To  prevent  it  in  the  first  instance,  I 
think  it  advisable  to  lift  plates  from  the  solutions  with  a  thin, 
flat  crochet  pin ;  I  have  tried  many  remedies,  but  the 
following  is  the  only  one  which  has  been  effectual  with  me,  and 
for  which  I  am  indebted  to  a  photographic  chemist.  Before 
using,  wash  the  hands  with  Castile  soap  or  coal-tar  soap. 
Linioieut  of  iodine,  say  half  ounce,  one  or  two  applications 
with  brush  or  cork  will  dry  up  the  disease.  To  relieve  the 
irritation  aud  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  complaint,  I  use 
alwajs  after  developing,  and  when  troublesome,  the  following 
wash  ; — 

Carbolic  acid 1     drachm. 

Wright's  coal-tar  solution -},     ounce. 

Glycerine    3     drachms. 

Water  up  to   12  ounces. 

« 

EXPERIMENTS  UPON  HYPO  RESIDUES. 
We  return  again  to  a  topic  before  dealt  with  in  this  column,  in 
the  hope  that  a  set  of  experiments  we  have  made  will  throw 
further  light  on  the  practical  aspects  of  the  subject,  and  lead 
to  a  proper  appreciation  of  a  correct  mode  of  treatment  in 
which  all  the  metal  may  be  recovered,  It  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  facts  in  connexion  with  photography  on  a  large 
scale  that,  notwithstanding  all  we  and  others  have  written  and 
said  on  the  su'oject,  there  still  remains  a  large  majority  of 
workers  who  never  attempt  to  recover  the  silver  from  waste 
hypo  fixing  solutions,  and,  of  those  who  do  attempt  it,  a 
large  proportion  go  about  the  operation  in  the  wrong  way.  In 
proof  of  the  former  assertion,  we  may  say  we  have  been 
informed,  by  one  of  the  principals  of  what  is,  perhaps,  the 


largest'  portrait  publishing  firm  in  the  country,  that  they  never, 
under  any  circumstances,  attempt  to  recover  the  silver  from 
waste  hypo  solutions.  We  were  almost  incredulous,  till  we 
were  assured  again  that  all  the  waste  hypo  went  down  the 
sink.  It  Was  not  ft>r  uf,  of  course,  to  ask  so  close  a  question 
as  to  the  amount  of  silver  used ;  we  think  we  should  not  be 
over-estimating  if  we  said  that  a  hundred  pounds  sterling  would 
not  cover  the  value  of  the  metal  thus  wasted. 

Let  us  repeat  whait  we  have  said  before  many  times.  Taking 
ordinary  home-sensitised  albumenised  paper,  the  silver  recovered 
from  the  washings  of  the  prints  will  not  be  equal  in  value  to 
that  obtainable  from  the  fixing  solutions.  Taking  ready- 
sensitised  albumenised  paper,  the  washings  are  not  one-fifth 
the  value.  Taking  P.  0.  P.  or  coUodio-chloride  papers,  there  is 
still  less  precious  metal  in  the  washing  waters.  With  regard 
to  the  latter  there  is  apt  to  be  some  misconception,  for  there 
is  usually  a  considerable  milkiness  produced  in  the  water  the 
prints  are  placed  in  to  soak;  but  this  is  not  silver  chloride,  but 
baryta  white,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  paper. 

Turning  now  to  a  consideration  of  how  to  obtain  the  silver 
from  the  hypo,  there  are  three  leading  plans  in  vogue,  where 
the  hypo  is  treated  at  all.     They  are,  firstly,  the  addition  of 
strong  acid  ;  secondly,  the  suspending  of  strips  of  metal,  such  , 
as  zinc;  thirdly,  the  addition  of  solution  of  liver  of  sulphur. 

We  have  been  surprised  to  learn  how  often  the  plan  is 
adopted  of  adding  strong  acid  to  the  hypo,  and  our  hearers 
are  usually  surprised,  and  generally  incredulous,  when  we 
inform  them  their  method  is  useless  as  usually  worked.  We  are 
told  in  reply  that,  so  far  from  the  silver  not  being  thrown  down, 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  precipitate  produced.  The  answer 
to  this  is,  that  the  same  precipitate  would  be  seen  if  perfectly 
fresh,  unused  hypo  solution  were  experimented  with.  Tiie  preci- 
pitate obtained  in  the  usual  manner  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
sulphur,  with  possibly  a  slight,  very  slight,  percentage  of  silver 
aud  some  gold.  So  persistent  is  the  idea  of  the  value  of  this 
precipitate  from  hypo,  that  we  determined  to  make  actual  trial, 
and  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  the  experiments. 

Having  in  our  possession  several  gallons  of  old  fixing  baths, 
we  started  by  adding  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1"42,  in  a 
measured  quantity.  Though,  in  actual  practice,  commercial 
acid  would  be  used,  the  results  with  pure  acid  would  be  the 
same,  aud  there  would  be  no  fear  of  the  piesence  of  the  iron 
usually  found  in  the  crude  acid  masking  the  simple  reactions. 
AVe  used  what  we  thought  would  be  a  maximum  quantity  in 
practice,  five  fluid  ounces  to  a  gallon.  In  a  very  short  time 
the  solution  became  cloudy,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  dense, 
dirty,  yellow  precipitate  was  visible.  Leaving  this  to  settle, 
we,  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  hours,  drew  otf  a  portion  of 
tbe  supernatant  fluid  and  filtered  it.  Upon  testing  it,  after 
neutralisation,  with  sulphydric  acid,  we  ol)taiued  a  dense 
precipitate  of  sulphide  of  silver,  and  when  testing  it  in  a 
diluted  form  the  mdioations  showed  little,  if  any,  diminution 
in  the  amount  of  silver  originally  prcjeut.  We  then  in- 
creased the  amount  added  to  half  a  pint  of  acid  to  the 
gallon,  without  any  alterations  in  result  of  the  experiment. 
Next  we  added  acid  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  ounces  to  a  gallon,  a 
quantity  that  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  used  in  practice.  Still 
ttie  silver  remained  in  solution,  aud  the  precipitate  was  more " 
difficult  to  deal  with,  aa  a  2)ortiou  floated  upon  the  surface  of 
the  solution.  Finally  we  added  a  pint  of  acid  to  the  gallon : 
result,  sulphur,  very  dirty-looking,  thrown  down ;  almost  all 
the  silver  left  in  solution. 

We  had  by  this  ;time  very  little  hypo  solution  left,  so  wo 
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added  the  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  small  quantity,  almost  an 
equal  measure  of  each,  acid  and  hypo ;  then,  and  only  then, 
<lid  we  find,  after  a  day's  rest,  that  the  supernatant  fluid 
contained  no  silver ;  all  the  hypo  was  decomposed,  in  fact,  and 
there  waa  nothing  to  keep  the  silver  dissolved.  We  obtained 
a  large  mass  of  precipitated  sulphur,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
■silver  mixed  with  it. 

It  is,  however,  quite  plain  that  such  a  proportion  as  this  is 
Tiever  used  in  practice,  and  would  indeed  be  absurd.  Hence 
we  can  only  repeat  what  we  have  said  before,  and  now  more 
•strongly  in  the  light  of  these  actual  experiments.  It  is  useless 
to  attempt  to  recover  silver  from  hypo  by  means  of  the  addition 
■of  strong  acid.  We  have  so  recently  written  upon  the  use  of 
liver  of  sulphur,  that  we  need  not  again  refer  to  it,  except  to 
say  that,  though  offensive  in  smell  for  a  brief  time,  its  action  is 
as  perfect  as  that  of  the  well-known  kitchen  salt  for  precipitating 
the  chloride  from  first  washings  of  albumenised  paper  prints. 


ORDINAEY  DRY  PLATES  FOR  PHOTO-MECHANICAL 
WORK.— II, 
We  do  not  intend  in  this  place  to  indicate  the  remedies  for 
•this  state  of  aft'airs,*  chiefly  because,  in  using  plates  of  the 
highest  rapidity,  we  do  not  think  any  remedy  possible  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances.  We  mention  the  condi- 
-tioas  simply  in  order  to  emphasise  the  fact  that,  while  the 
collodion  plates  were  workable,  the  only  moderately  rapid 
.gelatine  ones  were  not.  The  internally  reflected  light,  while 
not  powerful  enough  to  seriously  afl'ect  the  collodion  film, 
which  is  notoriously  insensitive  to  weak  radiations,  was  more 
than  suflBciently  so  to  destroy  any  chance  of  success  with 
gelatine,  though  far  removed  from  the  highest  stage  of 
sensitiveness. 

After  this  digression  we  will  proceed  to  describe  the  manner 
>n  which  we  succeeded  in  perfectly  adapting  these  gelatine 
plates  to  our  purpose,  even  without  any  material  alteration  of 
the  other  conditions  beyond  masking  the  margin  of  the  subject, 
which  still  cast  a  considerable  amount  of  reflected  light  into 
the  camera.  The  specially  prepared  photo-mechanical  plates, 
:as  is  well  known,  are  much  slower  than  the  slowest  in  ordinary 
use,  and  we  consequently  set  about  reducing  the  sensitiveness 
•of  those  in  xise. 

The  first  attempt  made  consisted  in  immersing  the  gelatine 
plate  in  a  solution  containing  sixty  grains  of  bichromate  of 
potash  and  thirty  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium  in  ten  ounces 
of  water  for  three  minutes,  afterwards  washing  thoroughly, 
■and,  after  draining,  exposing  while  still  wet.  This,  we  had 
anticipated,  would  have  materially  reduced  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  film,  but  the  result  was  in  no  way  different  to  what  we  had 
-already  obtained,  and,  on  trying  a  plate  so  treated  side  by  side 
with  another  not  treated,  beyond  a  scarcely  perceptible  increase 
of  clearness  in  the  shadows,  there  was  no  difference.  The 
•same  treatment,  in  fact,  applied  to  a  plate  of  greater  rapidity, 
which  was  liable  to  a  slight  veiling  in  development,  actually 
had  the  effect  of  increasing  its  rapidity,  for  by  removing  the 
tendency  to  fog  without  directly  lowering  its  sensitiveness,  as 
we  should  have  expected,  it  permitted  the  development  to  be 
pushed  further,  with  the  result  indicated. 

Although  this  treatment  failed  in  reducing  the  rapidity,  as 

we  had  expected,  it  provides  a  means  by  which  deteriorated  or 

■foggy  plates  can  be  brought  into  a  utilisable  condition,  and,  as 

"■such,  it  will  be  found  most  useful ;  and,  where  such  plates  are 
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to  be  eventually  lowered  in  sensitiveness,  it  should  always  be 
applied  as  a  preliminary  treatment,  as  the  first  essential  is  au 
absolutely  clean  film. 

The  next  attempts  were  made  to  lower  the  sensitiveness  by 
impregnating  the  film  with  a  more  or  less  dilute  solution  of 
bromide  and  iodide  of  potassium  alone  and  in  combination  and 
conjunction  also  with  gallic  acid,  which  is  known  to  have  a 
very  powerful  slowing  action  ;  but  whether  it  is  a  slowing  action 
on  the  plate  itself,  or  only  a  retardation  of  development,  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  decided.  This  gave  a  better  result,  but 
still  not  what  we  required,  even  when  the  plate  was  treated 
with  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid,  with  two  grains 
of  bromide  and  half  a  grain  of  iodide  of  potassium  to  the  ounce. 
The  plates  were  allowed  to  soak  in  this  solution  for  two 
minutes,  drained,  and  exposed  without  washing,  and,  though 
considerably  "  slowed,"  were  not  placed  beyond  the  inflnence 
of  reflected  light. 

We  then  remembered  an  experience  of  several  years  back 
with  a  batch  of  commercial  plates,  which  were  subsequently 
found  to  contain  traces  of  bichromate  of  potash  used  in  their 
preparation  and  not  completely  washed  out.  These,  when 
applied  to  landscape  purposes,  gave  the  most  perfectly  graded 
and  most  brilliant  images  it  is  possible  to  imagine,  and  with  an 
ordinary  exposure  ;  but,  beautiful  as  the  image  appeared  before 
fixing,  it  disappeared  almost  completely  in  the  hypo,  only  the 
high  lights  remaining  with  any  strength  ;  indeed,  it  was  only 
the  sky  or  white  objects  in  sunshine  that  retained  any  density 
sufficient  for  printing  purposes.  Increase  of  exposure  had  not 
the  least  effect  on  the  shadows  and  half-tones,  though,  by  such 
treatment,  the  highest  lights  increased  in  density,  while  the 
half-tones  almost  disappeared,  and  the  shadows  became  abso- 
lutely clear  glass  in  fixing. 

This  suggested  the  lines  upon  which  to  proceed  in  adapting 
our  dry  plates  to  the  requirements  of  line  and  and  half-tone 
work,  and,  after  a  few  trials,  we  succeeded  in  obtaining  results 
quite  equal  to  any  obtainable  with  the  specially  prepared 
photo-mechanical  plates.  The  precise  quantity  of  bichromate 
to  employ  must  be  very  small,  and  it  will  vary  with  different 
plates  ;  some  will  bear  or  will  require  more  than  others.  It  is 
applied  by  simply  soaking  the  plate  for  a  given  time  in 
a  solution  of  known  strength,  and  draining  without  washing. 
Half  a  grain  of  bichromate  to  the  ounce  we  have  found  a 
suitable  average  strength.  If  the  solution  will  not  drain 
evenly  off  the  plate,  it  must  be  blotted  off  with  a  pad  of  linen 
or  cambric,  or  unequal  action  will  result.  We  hope  to  re^ 
port  further  of  this  process  after  more  extended  trials. 


The  Best  Tona  of  Crookes'  Tube  for  Bontgren 
Work. — Just  as  in  the  earliest  days  of  photography  the  form  of 
lens  to  be  used  was  the  least  important  consideration,  so,  with 
Rijntgen  photography,  the  marvellous  nature  of  the  results  almost 
overwhelmed  every  other  thought  but  that  of  photographing 
through  opaque  objects;  but,  for  some  time  past,  it  has  been  seen 
that  the  actual  shape  of  the  tube  lias  a  most  important  bearing,  first, 
upon  the  rapidity  of  impression ;  and,  secondly,  upon  the  sharpness 
of  outline  in  the  object  delineated.  For  some  time  past  the  form 
devised  by  Mr.  Jackson  has  been  looked  upon  a4  the  best,  and  it  is 
stated  that  this  form  o£  so-called  '•  focus  tube"  is  now  made  us*  of 
by  Eontgen  himself.  A  large  number  of  investigations  have  been 
made  upon  the  subject,  both  theoretically  and  iiractically,  ■wilh/the 
result  that  the  Jackson  form,  or  one  founded  on  it,  proves  t^e^D^t. 


A  VERY  neat  form  has  been  devised  by  Messrs.  Bra«ly  fc^Mttrtin, 
consisting  of  a  narrow  tube  in  which  the  eoncive  cathode  f&ces'-thA 
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usual  platinum  plate,  but  the  latter  is  immediately  attached  to  the 
anode,  ^ 

Wew  Fopm  of  Tube.— Writing  in  La  Nature,  M.  Gaston 
Tissandier  says  that  for  a  tube  to  give  the  maximum  sharpness  three 
requirements  hare  to  be  fulfilled  :  Firstly,  the  cathode  (supposed  to 
be  the  plane)  should  be  of  restricted  dimensions;  secondly,  the 
bundle  of  rays  from  the  cathode  should  strike  the  walls  of  the  tube 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  cathode :  thirdly,  the  cathode  ought  to 
be  sensibly  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  tube  itself,  and  so  arranged 
svs  to  form  a  ])artition  dividing  the  tube  into  two  compartments. 
Following  upon  these  considerations,  it  will  be  thought  that  sharp 
]>hotographs  will  be  obtained  with  a  narrow  cylindrical  tube  con- 
taining a  cathode  of  almost  the  same  diameter  as  the  tube,  and 
placed  sufficiently  deep  down  the  tube  as  not  to  be  separated  by  any 
great  distance  from  the  anode  or  antl-cathodic  wall.  This  form  of 
tube  has  been  employed  in  an  experimental  trial  and  found  to  give 
very  sharp  images.  In  lajt  week's  La  Nature  two  illustrations  are 
given,  one  with  the  ordinary  Crookes'  tube  and  the  other  with  the 
new  form  just  indicated.  The  first  is  very  indistinct  in  outline, 
while  the  latter  is  marvellously  sharp  and  clear.  The  tube  was 
])laced  fifteen  centimetres  (six  inches)  from  the  object,  and  when  one 
minute's  exposure  was  given  with  a  six-centimetre  (about  two  and  a 
half  inches)  spark  coil,  a  sharp  and  fairly  good  image  was  given 
Even  in  one  minute  a  negative  was  obtained,  feeble  but  sharp. 

Xlontg-en  Hays  at  the  National  Academy  of  Science. 

— Waslling'ton  laeeting- Naturally  great   prominence   was 

given  to  the  New  Photography  at  this  meeting,  and  Professor 
Rowland's  contribution  was  remarkably  interesting  and  full  of  sug- 
gesti?enes8.  He  pointed  out  that  the  greatest  development  of  the 
rays  took  place  when  the  cathode  discharge  fell  upon  the  anode,  so  that 
a  curved-surface  cathode,  the  reflections  or  molecular  bombardments 
from  which  fell  upon  a  reflecting  surface,  preferably  of  platinum, 
gave  the  best  results.  At  the  same  meeting,  however,  MM.  Michel- 
son  &  Stratton  expressed  their  views  to  the  effect  that  the  Rontgen 
rays  were  similar  to  the  Lenard  ray.s  and  that  they  radiate  in  all 
directions  from  the  surface  first  encountered,  and  that  they  do  not 
gt^rt  from  the  anode.       __^__ ^ 

Professor  Rowland  obtained  excellent  results  with  a  perfect 
vacuum  tube,  in  which  the  electrodes  were  placed  within  one  milli- 
metre from  each  other.  The  starting  point  of  the  rays  is  there  less 
than  the  one-thousandth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  gave  a 
shadow  of  remarkable  sharpness. 


five  and  a  half  feet  radius;  tha  result  was  that  the  whole  of  the 
spectrum  was  sharp  at  one  time  on  the  film. 


Failures  with  Tubes.— Mr.  Gifford  writes  to  Nature,  detail- 
ing certain  failures  and  their  causes.  At  one  of  his  demonstrations 
two  of  his  tubes  that  had  acted  perfectly  shortly  before  entirely 
failed  to  act  at  the  lecture.  He  thought  it  possible  they  had  been 
over- worked— it  is  well  known  that  the  "fatigue"  arrests  their 
action;  but  he  eventually  traced  the  cause  to  the  fact  that  the 
platinum  reflector,  owing  to  the  unusual  length  of  spark,  had 
become  red  hot,  at  which  stage  they  appear  to  cease  to  be  able  to 
give  off  the  Rontgen  rays. 

It  has  been  found  that,  after  a  tube  has  been  used  some  time,  and 
ceased  to  act  quickly  through  the  walls  of  the  tube  excluding  a 
portion  of  the  rarified  contents,  it  may  be  brought  back  to  its  former 
condition  by  gently  heating  in  a  Bunsen  burner  flame,  which 
causes  the  gas  to  be  redischarged. 


Tbe  Sxplosiveness  of  Celluloid.— Many  stories,  chiefly  of 
the  ben  trovato  type,  have  been  told  with  regard  to  the  alleged  ex- 
plosiveness  of  celluloid,  and  we  recollect  with  what  awe  the  state- 
ments were  received  by  the  "lay,"  or  non-scientific,  public  of  billiard 
balls  and  artificial  teeth,  composed  of  that  material,  having  un- 
expectedly exploded  when  used  with  rather  too  much  vigour.  Last 
week,  the  canard  crops  up  again  in  a  quasi-scientific  contemporarv, 
where  the  story  is  told  of  the  "  explosion  "  of  so  harmless  an  article 
as  a  celluloid  collar.  The  driver  of  a  traction  engine,  we  are  told, 
was  the  victim ;  he  was  driving  his  machine  when  a  spark  caught  his 
collar,  which  "  exploded  with  a  loud  report,"  and,  seizing  the  collar 
to  tear  it  off,  he  was  severely  burnt  about  the  hands  and  face.  Th" 
account  does  not  explain  how  it  was  that,  if  the  collar  "  exploded," 
it  remained  to  be  torn  off ;  that  might  have  been  the  cause  if  it  had 
merely  "  taken  fire,"  but  the  "  loud  report "  establishes  the  case,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  story  at  least,  as  a  genuine  explosion. 


The  Whole  of  the  Spectrum  Photogrraphed  on  one 

Plate.— Professor  Liveing  exhibited  at  the  Philosophical  Society 
at  Cambridge  photographs  of  a  variety  of  spectra  in  which  all  the 
spectrum  between  lengths  550  and  214  was  taken  at  one  operation 
,,011  a  single  plate,  or,  rather,  sheet  of  celluloid.  He  used  a  concave 
giating  of  ten  and  a  half  feet  radius,  with  the  slit  in  the  centre  of 
curvature,  the  slide  which  held  the  film  forming  part  of  a  cylinder 


After  many  years'  experience  with  celluloid  in  a  great  variety  of 
forms,  we  have  yet  to  meet  with  an  instance  of  its  explosiveness 
under  ordinary,  or  indeed  any,  circumstances.    That  the  basis  of  th  • 
composition  known  as  celluloid  or  xylonite  is  gun-cotton  is  qui:>i 
true,  as  well  as  sufficient  to  establish  its  dangerous  character  in  the 
minds  of  the  ignorant  and  unthinking,  but  those  who  are  best  ac- 
quainted with  it  will  be  aware  how  utterly  absurd  such  stories  ar<-. 
That  in  some  of  its  forms,  more  especially  when  on  thin  sheets  or 
films,  it  is  inflammable  goes  without  saying,  but  in  this  respect  it  is 
not  more  dangerous  than  ordinary  paper.    It  is  true  that,  if  a  quantity 
of  it  got  "well  alight,"  to  use  a  fire-brigade  expression,  it  would 
require  prompt  and  energetic  measures  to  extinguish  it ;   but  wh 
think  the  chances  of  accidental  firing  would  be  less  with  celluloid 
than  with  paper.     Let  any  one  who  doubts  this  try  the  experiment 
of  trying  to  ignite  a  celluloid  negative  and  a  piece  of  ordinary  paper, 
and  see  which  takes  fire  the  easier.     In  its  more  solid  forms,  as  in 
thick  sheets  or  slabs,  brush  handles,  combs,  and  the  innumerable 
fancy  articles  for  which  it  is  now  used,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
get  it  to  bum  at  all  unless  thrown  into  a  hot  fire.     The  gun-cotton  • 
from  which  it  is  made  is  of  the  lowest  grade  of  explosibility,  and 
mixed,  as  the  manufactured  article  is,  with  a  variety  of  other  sub- 
stances, this  quality  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  increased.    Those,  there- 
fore, who  make  celluloid  negatives  need  not  be  alarmed  for  their 
safety,  ^^^_^^_^__^____ 

This  reminds  us  of  an  instance  which  shows  how  readily  the  non- 
scientific  but  "  clever"  mind  works  in  and  to  its  own  interests.  Some 
years  ago,  in  the  pre-gelatine  days,  we  were  discussing  with  the  re- 
presentative of  one  of  the  largest  tire  insurance  offices  the  question 
of  photographers'  risks,  and  asked  why  it  was  that  the  companiss 
almost  unanimously  refused  to  insure  negatives  at  any  price.  Thu 
reply  at  once  amused  and  startled  us,  for  it  was  to  the  effect  that 
photographic  negatives  formed  one  of  the  most  hazardous  of  risks, 
owing  to  the  glass  being  coated  with  a  highly  explosive  compound  of 
gun-cotton  !     Truly  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing. 


THE    CAUSE    OF    THE    RELIEF    IN    GELATINE 

NEGATIVES; 

Thb  relief  which  occurs  in  a  finished  negative,  produced  under 
cert,ain  conditions,  must  have  attracted  the  attention  of  a  beginner 
before  he  has  finished  the  development  of  his  first  dozen  plates,  and 
yet  no  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  has  been  given  beyond  ascrib- 
ing it  to  the  tanning  action  of  pyro  on  gelatine,  though  it  la 
obvious  that,  if  this  is  the  case,  the  whole  of  the  gelatine  should  be 
made  equally  non-absorbent  of  water,  and  we  should  have  no 
solution  of  the  gelatine  taking  place  such  as  occurs  sometimes  when 
negatives  are  being  developed  in  a  tropical  country.  Pyro  V'^^** 
and  simple  has  no  tanning  action,  if  by  tanning  is  meant  rendering 
the  gelatine  less  absorbent  of  water,  and  causing  it  to  go  into  solutioa 
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at  a  higher  temperature  than  it  would  if  soaked  in  pure  water  and 
warmed ;  ^jTO,per  se,  has,  on  the  contrary,  a  softenings  action,  and  if 
^latine  be  soaked  in  a  strong  solution  of  pyro  (without  addition  of 
any  other  body),  as  soon  as  it  is  thoroughly  saturated  with  the 
solution,  the  shreds  of  gelatine  will  gradually  coalesce  into  one  soft 
mass. 

That  pyro  has  no  tanning  action  on  gelatine  we  proved  by  closing 
one  end  of  a  glass  tube  about  half  inch  in  diameter,  placing  some 
gelatine  in  it,  and  some  solid  pyro ;  the  open  end  was  then  drawn  out, 
*nd,  after  filling  the  tube  as  full  as  possible  with  water,  it  was  sealed. 
^Tien  the  sealed  end  of  the  tube  had  become  cold,  the  contents  were 
heated,  and  the  gelatine  was  found  to  dLssolre  at  the  same  tempe- 
cature,  or  even  a  lower  one,  than  did  the  same  sample  of  gelatine 
when  simply  soaked  in  water,  and  then  the  melting  point  determined. 
Gelatine  in  this  condition  will  not  "  set "  at  a,  much  lower  tempe- 
Tature  than  it  would  if  dissolved  in  pure  water ;  the  temperature  of 
"She  blood  is  sufficient  to  cause  such  a  mixture  to  become  fluid  enough 
to  allow  a  bubble  of  air  to  pass  from  one  end  of  the  tube  to  the 
•other  when  it  is  placed  in  a  vertical  position. 

Another  tube  containing  gelatine  and  a  solution  of  pyro  was  pre- 
pared and  allowed  to  remain  at  the  temperature  of  the  air  for  some 
"time ;  it  was  found  that  the  shreds  of  gelatine  gradually  coalesced, 
and,  on  placing  the  tube  in  a  vertical  position,  the  mass  flowed  from 
•one  end  to  the  other  liki!  a  viscous  liquid. 

These  two  experiments,  we  think,  proved  conclusively  that  gelatine 
is  not  tanned  or  rendered  insoluble  by  the  action  of  pyro  pure  and 
fslmple. 

Before  making  these  experiments,  we  soaked  some  gelatine  in  a 
solution  of  pyro,  and  tested  the  temperature  at  which  it  went  into 
■solution ;  we  found  this  temperature  a  little  lower  than  was  observed 
when  a  sample  of  the  same  gelatine  was  soaked  in  pure  water  and  its 
solution  point  tested.  On  the  following  day,  a  few  shreds  of  the 
igelatine  which  had  been  left  in  the  beaker  containing  the  pyro  solu- 
tion, which  was  now  very  dark  in  colour,  were  tested,  and  found  to  be 
Absolutely  insoluble  even  in  boiling  water ;  the  tanning  action  is  not 
■due,  therefore,  to  pure  pyro,  but  to  the  products  of  its  oxidation. 

When  once  gelatine  has  been  stained  by  the  oxidised  pyro,  we  have 
ifound  it  impossible  to  remove  the  colour,  the  gelatine  and  certain 
products  of  oxidation  have  so  powerfully  combined  that  only 
'decomposition  of  the  gelatine  will  cause  it  and  the  colour  to  go  into 
solution. 

In  our  recent  paper  on  The  Solubility  of  Silver  in  Hyposulphite  of 
Soda,  we  referred  to  the  fact  that,  after  all  the  silver  had  been 
removed  both  from  developed  paper  and  plates,  there  remained  a 
brownish-yellow  stain,  having  the  same  gradation  as  the  original ; 
this  stain  is  due  to  the  combination  of  the  oxidised  developer  and  the 
gelatine,  and  this  stain  is  unaffected  by  the  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
When  a  line  subject  is  reproduced  either  on  paper  or  on  a  plate,  and 
•developed  with  pyro,  the  oxidised  developer  renders  the  gelatine 
insoluble  where  the  light  has  acted  on  the  film,  as  there  the  oxidation 
of  the  pyro  is  greate.st  and  thus  the  gelatine  is  tanned  locally,  these 
particular  portions  of  the  film  thus  absorbing  less  water  and  swelling 
less  than  the  unexposed  parts,  in  which  the  gelatine  not  being  altered 
absorbs  the  maximum  amount  of  water  it  is  capable  of  doing,  and  is 
thus  swollen  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  tanned  portions ;  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  we  obtain  relief  in  gelatine  negatives. 

About  fourteen  years  ago  ^Mr.  Wamerke  worked  out  a  process  in 
which  the  film,  after  development,  was  in  part  dissolved  by  means  of 
warm  water,  those  portions  which  correspond  to  the  shadows  being 
soluble  in  warm  water,  the  portions  that  correspond  to  the  high 
lights  and  half-tones  being  more  or  less  insoluble.  Mr.  Warnerke 
simply  gave  the  results  of  his  investigations,  but,  as  far  as  we  can 
remember,  advanced  no  theory  in  explanation  of  his  observations. 

It  is  also  due  to  this  same  tanning  action  that  gelatine  negatives 
which  have  been  dried  swell  but  little  when  soaked  in  water,  the 
•oxidised  pyro  having  tanned  the  gelatine  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
Tender  it  non-absorbent  of  water ;  it  is  thus  difficult  to  dissolve  the 
igelatme  from  old  negatives,  as,  from  the  time  the  plate  leaves  the 
■developer  till  it  is  thoroughly  fi.xed,  the  pyro  which  the  gelatine 
•contains  still  continues  to  absorb  oxygen,  and,  combining  with  the 
«urfac^>?  gelatine,  renders  it  insoluble  in  water  even  when  hot 


In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  tanning  action  ia  due  to  only 
partially  oxidised  pyro,  or  to  pyro  which  has  absorbed  as  mur^h 
oxygen  as  it  possibly  can  by  free  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  tb" 
following  experiment  was  tried.  A  strong  solution  of  pyro  contaiairg 
carbonate  of  soda  was  placed  in  a  tube  and  air  bubbled  through  it 
for  sixteen  hours  ;  at  the  end  of  this  time,  the  solution,  which  had 
become  of  a  dark  brown  colour  and  syrupy  consistence,  was  tra,u»- 
ferred  to  a  beaker  and  some  shreds  of  Nelson's  No.  1  Photographic 
gelatine  soaked  in  it  for  twenty  minutes ;  the  gelatiije  wa^  thf.n 
washed  for  about  an  hour  in  running  water,  and  transferred  to  a  tent 
tube  containing  water  which  was  gradually  raised  tq  the  boilliiK 
point,  but  the  gelatine  refused  to  go  into  solution.  On  the  additi'  n 
of  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  and  further  boiling,  the  gelatina 
dissolved  to  a  very  deep-coloured  solution.  We  find  that,  of  all.tbu 
different  reagents  we  have  tried,  a  dilute  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid  has  the  greatest  power  of  lowering  the  temperature  at  which 
the  pyro-tanned  gelatine  goes  into  solution,  though,  a.s  is  well  known, 
a  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  containing  sulphuric  acid  dis- 
solves it  in  the  cold. 

We  have  noticed,  when  using  some  of  the  more  recently  introduc«d 
developing  agents,  that  in  some  cases  no  relief  was  visible  in  tlj" 
negative  after  fixing  and  washing,  though  in  other  cases  it  was  very 
marked.  , 

In  order  to  test  the  tanning  properties  of  the  modern  developer.', 
strips  of  gelatine  (Heinrich's)  were  soaked  in  solutions  of  the  follow- 
ing, rendered  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quaptity  of  spdiuni 
carbonate,  metol,  di-amido-phenol,  glycin,  eikonogen,  hydroquinone, 
rodinal,  and  amidol,  the  strips  of  gelatine  were  allowed  to  soak  in 
the  different  developers  until  they  had  absorbed  as  much  of  ■  tl  e 
solution  as  possible,  which  took  about  ten  minutes.  The  strips  thn- 
saturated  were  attached  by  one  end  to  a  sheet  of  paper  and  exposed 
to  the  air  till  thoroughly  dry ;  during  the  process  of  drying  th>i 
gelatine  strips  soaked  in  the  solutions  of  amidol,  metol,  eikonogMi, 
di-amido-phenol,  and  hydroquinone,  became  dark  brown  in  colour,  tbe 
intensity  of  the  stain  being  in  the  order  above  mentioned,  the  gelatine 
soaked  in  the  glycin  and  rodinal  solutions  being  unchanged  in  colour, 
though  the  oxidation  was  allowed  to  continue  for  two  months. 

Small  portions  of  these  gelatine  strips  were  soaked  in  water  for 
about  twenty  minutes,  and  at  the  end  of  this  time  they  were  placed 
in  test  tubes  half  filled  with  cold  water,  a  thermometer  was  then 
inserted  and  the  water  gently  warmed,  the  temperatures  at  which 
the  different  pieces  of  gelatine  went  into  solution  being  noted ;  tht) 
following  results  were  obtained : — 

Temperature  Remarks 

of  Solution.  JiematKs. 

.    45'  C. 

.  62'  C.  ,.  Does  not  dissolve  like  ordinfliy 
gelatine,  but  breaks  iuij 
pieces  at  about  .50'  C. 

Glycin 45"  C. 

Di-amido-phenol         . .    80'  C. 

Rodinal  ..  ..    4-5°  C. 

Eikonogen       . .         . .  100°  C.      . .     Dissolves  slightly  on  boiling. 

Hydroquinone,.         ..Insoluble...     Hardly  softened. 

Pyrogallic  acid  ..„..„  „ 

Amidol „         ..     Becomes  soft  and  slindy,  but 

refuses  to  dissolve. 

On  examining  the  above  table,  we  notice  that  the  gelatine  treated 
with  pyrogallol,  eikonogen,  hydroquinone,  and  amidol,  does  nor. 
dissolve  even  at  the  boiling  point  of  water;  that  treated  with  meiol 
and  di-amido-phenol  goes  into  solution  at  a  lower  temperature,  whiUt 
the  gelatine  treated  with  glycin  and  rodinal,  has  not  had  its  melting 
point  altered.  From  this  we  might  infer  that  the  first-meutione<l 
developers  would  produce  the  maximum  amount  of  relief,  the  second 
less,  and  the  la.st  none  at  all ;  in  practice  we  find  that  glycia  does  not 
give  any  relief,  and  most  probably  rodinal  would  behave  in  a  similar 
manner,  whilst  pyro  gives  great  relief. 

We  might  still  further  infer  that  the  oxidation  products  of  glycin 
and  rodinal  either  have  no  tanning  action  and  are  colourless,  or  dhat 
glycin  and  rodinal  do  not  oxidise  when  exposed  to  air  evett  in  con- 
junction with  an  alkali,  and,  iu  order  to  test  this  point  experimental  I  v, 
a  few  grains  of  glycin  were  dissolved  in  water  and  oxidised  by  the 


Developer. 

Original  gelatine 
Metol   . . 
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addition  of  a  little  bromine,  then  the  solution  boiled  to  drive  off  the 
excess  of  the  oxidising  agent ;  this  produced  a  slight  bro'wn  colour- 
ation, which,  when  we  had  neutralised  the  free  acid  produced  by 
means  of  sodium  carbonate,  became  dark  brown  in  colour,  and  on 
soaking  some  gelatine  in  this  for  a  few  miniites,  then  washing,  and 
testing  the  melting  point,  we  found  that  even  at  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water  it  was  quite  insoluble.  On  treating  rodinal  in  the 
same  manner,  a  similar  action  was  found  to  have  taken  place,  the 
gelatine  was  tanned  and  rendered  insoluble  in  boiling  water.  These 
results  show  that  glycin  and  rodinal  are  not  oxidised  even  when 
freely  exposed  to  air,  but  by  submitting  them  to  the  action  of  such  a 
powerful  oxidising  agent  as  bromine,  an  operation  which  takes  place 
in  the  development  of  a  plate,  a  coloured  oxidation  product  is 
obtained,  which  has  the  power  of  tanning  gelatine,  and  we  would 
therefore  expect  to  obtain  a  "  relief  image ''  when  developing  with 
rodinal  or  glycin. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  all  the  modern  developers 
are  associated  with  from  five  to  twenty  times  their  weight  of  sodium 
sulphite,  when  employed  as  developing  agents,  the  developer  merely 
serving  as  a  carrier  of  oxygen  to  the  sulphite  of  soda,  the  action 
most  probably  taking  place  as  follows : — 

X     +     2  Ag  Br    +    11^0     =     Xo     +     2  Ag     +     2  HBr 
developer         silver  water      oxidised        silver     hydrobromic 

bromide  developer  acid 

and 

Xo         +         NaaSo,         =-         Na^jSo^         +         X 
oxidised  sodium  sodium  developer 

developer  sulphite  sulphate 

This  will  explain  why  some  of  these  developers  can  be  used  to 
develop  a  number  of  plates,  and  also  why,  when  these  developers  are 
used  with  a  large  excess  of  sodium  sulphite,  no  tanning  action  of  the 
gelatine  takes  place,  and  therefore  no  relief  image  is  obtained;  it 
will  be  found  that,  if  a  plate  be  developed  with  pyro,  associated  with 
a  large  excess  of  sodium  sulphite,  no  relief  image  will  be  obtained,  or, 
if  it  does  occur,  it  is  very  much  less  pronounced  than  when  the 
sulphite  is  omitted. 

The  colour  of  the  tanned  gelatine  is  of  a  very  non-actinic  nature 
and  must  have  great  influence  on  the  printing  qualities  of  a  negative, 
and  we  thus  see  why  a  pyro-ammonia  developed  negative,  though 
apparently  very  weak  and  lacking  in  silver  density  in  the  high  lights, 
yields  such  plucky  prints,  as,  where  most  silver  is  reduced,  there 
also  the  maximum  amount  of  tanning  and  colouration  of  the 
gelatine  takes  place.  Visually  negatives  produced  by  the  modern 
developers  (with  plenty  of  sulphite)  are  much  denser,  but  as  printers 
they  are  often  very  disajipointing,  in  consequence  of  the  opacity 
depending  entirely  on  redueed  silver;  if,  however,  only  a  small 
quantity  of  sodium  sulphite  be  associated  with  hydroquinone 
eikonogen  &c.  slightly  brown-stained  images  are  obtained  with  better 
printing  qualities. 

When  certain  of  the  organic  developers  are  used  for  the  develop- 
ment of  plates  whose. opacities  are  to  be  determined  on  the  Hurter  i*>: 
Driffield  system,  considerable  error  might  be  introduced  if  the 
reducing  agent  be  not  associated  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sulphite 
of  soda  to  prevent  the  staining  of  the  gelatine. 

Any  one  can  easily  prove  for  himself  that  the  image  in  the  gelatine 
of  a  pyro-developed  plate  is  not  due  entirely  to  silver  by  placing  the 
])late  in  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate ;  the  colour  of  the  image  is 
changed,  due  to  the  conbination  of  the  iron  and  the  oxidised  pyro  in 
the  gelatine.  In  this  way  negatives,  as  is  known,  can  be  sometimes 
slightly  improved  in  printing  quality.  A.  IIaddon. 

F.  B.  Grundy. 

*- 

DIGRESSIONS.      ■ 
VI. —  Is  IT  Good  Enoogh  ? 
This  is  a  question,  not  without  a  suspicion  of  slang,  we  often  ask 
ourselves,  and  the  value  depends  upon  the  seriousness  with  which 
^e  take  our  work,  and  the  standard  we  set  up  by  which  it  may  be 
judged. 

Tbe  standard  is  everything.     What  do  we  want  to  be  or  do? 
Shall  we  work  or  play  ?     Shall  our  aspirations  lead  us  to  the  Salon, 


or  is  all  that  we  care  for  to  carry  a  tired  Kodak,  and  our  greatest 
merit  be  to  wait  patiently  for  the  finished  prints  ?  These  two  states 
are  as  wide  as  the  poles  asunder,  and  the  photographer  can  get  hot 
and  cold  many  times  between  them. 

It  is  said  that  the  cleverest  thing  to  achieve  in  any  art  is  to  find 
when  success  is  reached. 

I  remember  the  frontispiece  of  an  old  Preceptor  of  the  last  century 
— I  used  to  look  upon  this  as  one  of  the  wisest  books — which  repre- 
sented Minerva  leading  a  child  up  a  terribly  long  flight  of  steps 
to  the  Temple  of  Fame,  where  there  was  a  young  woman  blowing 
a  trumpet  in  anticipation.  He  appeared  to  be  an  intelligent  lad, 
but  not  altogether  happy;  but  then  he  had  not  climbed  very  far. 
In  the  foreground  was  a  group  of  children  playing  in  a  puddle. 
"Pleased  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw,"  it  was  good  enough 
for  them.  As  Mr.  Slawney  would  say,  this  was  not  altogether 
untypical. 

Eighty  out  of  every  hundred,  probably,  who  use  photography  do  1 
not  care  to  succeed  beyond  a  certain  point,  and  it  does  not  come  1 
within  their  scope  to  have  any  ambition  to  succeed.  It  is  not  every 
athlete  who  wants  to  get  from  Marathon  to  Athens  in  the  shortest 
time,  so  why  should  they  try ':  all  that  I  ask  for  is  that  those  who 
really  are  in  earnest  should  be  very  earnest  indeed.  As  I  have 
hinted,  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  arts  seems  to  be  to  know 
when  the  work  is  finished.  Much  depends  on  what  we  understand 
by  the  word  "finished."  Any  sense  of  laboured  effort  has  a  bad 
effect  on  the  beholder,  except  those  who  admire  the  lesser  virtues, 
patience  and  ingenuity  and  care,  which  are  by  no  means  the  essence 
of  art.  Indeed,  if  I  were  asked  what  I  most  admired  in  the  technique 
of  a  picture,  apart  from  the  subject,  1  think  I  should  say,  a  gpon- 
taneoics  ejfect  based  on  intention.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  flukes 
and  happy  chances,  if  they  are  too  obtrusive.  A  very  usual  criticism 
on  a  picture  is,  "  How  beautifully  it  is  finished ! "  when  probably  it 
would  have  been  all  the  better  finished  if  further  labour  had  been 
bestowed  on  effacing  all  the  '■  beautiful"  niggling.  I  have  heard  a 
painter  say,  "  Xow  I  am  doing  mischief.  It  would  be  better  to  let 
well  alone.     It  is  good  enough." 

On  the  other  hand,  anything  like  slovenliness  must  be  avoided. 
This  is  especially  true  in  our  own  art.  An  impressionist  painter — 
a  genuine  one,  I  mean — may,  and  does,  take  infinite  trouble  to  make 
his  work  look  as  though  he  had  thrown  his  subject  on  to  the  canvas 
by  a  mere  effort  of  thought,  and  by  that  means  produces  effects 
nearer  to  nature  and  more  beautiful  than  any  other  way  would 
afford,  but  this  is  the  result  of  real  hard  work ;  his  imitator,  the 
sham  impressionist — the  one  we  see  most  of  and  are  used  to — makes 
some  careless  dabs  of  paint,  and  says,  "How  fine,"  and,  helped  a 
little  by  his  own  pose,  trusts  to  the  ignorance  and  reverence  for 
fashion  of  his  well-drilled  audience  to  make  a  fine  work  of  it.  Much 
talk  by  these  kind  have  done  much  mischief,  but  there  are  other 
causes  of  slovenliness. 

Genius  makes  some  people  careless,  but  carelessness  must  not  be 
taken  for  genius,  and  there  is  always  the  tendency  of  the  black-crow, 
carelessness,  to  assume  the  peacock's  feathers  of  genius ;  but  some- 
times genius  suffers  for  not  caring  sufficiently  for  the  humble  means. 
Two  of  our  most  poetical  photographers — we  have  had  so  few  that 
I  need  scarcely  say  I  mean  Rejlander  and  Mrs.  Cameron — cared 
little  for  manipulation,  and  suffered  accordingly :  indeed,  the  beauty 
of  that  part  of  the  execution  on  which  the  effect  depends  of  Mrs. 
Cameron's  pictures  owes  much  to  the  accident  of  what  was  then 
called  a  bad  lens,  the  qualities  of  the  badness  of  which  seem  now  to 
attract  the  admiration  and  imitation  of  our  best  opticians.  So  the 
world  wags.  But  she  could  see,  and  had  the  sense  to  take  advantage 
of  accident,  unlike  many  of  our  original  inventors  of  gelatine  emul- 
sions and  other  processes,  who,  if  we  are  to  believe  them,  had  fame 
and  fortune  between  their  fingers,  and  had  not  sense  enough  to 
close  their  hands,  and  we  hear  a  good  deal  of  their  "'  generosity  "  in 
giving  away  processes  which  never  really  existed  until  long  after 
those  who  had  failed  to  see  had  passed  on,  and  somebody  else  had 
put  to  use  crude  experiments  that  had  been  allowed  to  run  to  waste. 
It  is  matter  for  curious  speculation  if  we  should  ever  have  heard 
any  more  of  early  emulsion  experiments  if  Bennett  had  not  stewed 
his  preparation  of  it.     Our  experience  with  the  many  slow,  dry- 
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plate  processes,  more  numerous  in  tlieir  time  even  than  developers 
are  now,  -vvas  not  exhilarating.  We  had  a  few  operators  who 
showed  that  beautify!  work  could  bu  done  with  patience;  they  had 
to  use  much  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  still  more  common  sense. 
Even  then  their  technique  wa.«  no  better  than  a  pupil  can  do  now 
the  emulsion  has  been  stimulated  by  fire,   and  nothing  more.     A 

'  complete  list  of  the  old  dry-plato  processes  would  show  how 
ingenious  and  even  imaginative  we  were  in  those  days.  Every- 
body modified  everybody  else's  process,  and  with  great  originality 
tried  almost  every  article  of  kiicheu  chemistry  as  a  preservative 
except  nvustard  and  pepper;  y^t  there  was ,  some  good  work  donn. 
The  gum-gallic  and  collodio-albumeu  proce.=ses,  in  the  hand.s  of  sixh 
men  as  Russell  Manners  Gordon,  Mudd,  of  Manchester,  and  Lyndon 
Smith,  of  Leeds,  produced  pictures  worthy  of  any  time  or  process; 
but  their  lasting  quality  (in  the  sense  that  vou  did  not  tire  of  them) 
was  due  to  the  artistic  knowledge  of  their  makers.  The  last  name 
I  have  mentioned  is  almost  forgotten.  He  died  young,  being 
drowned  while  skating.     He  was  certainly  the  most  poetical  land- 

.  scape  photographer  of  the  time,  and  1  think  he  took  the  first  medal 
ever  offered  for  photography  in  Great  Britain.  Technically,  every- 
body can  do  better  now  without  much  technical  study.  The  ghastliest 
failure  of  all  the  dry  processes  was  the  one  about  which  most  fuss 
was  made — the  tannin.  The  greatest  discovery  of  the  time  was 
alkaline  development,  first  published  in  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  by  Mr.  Leahy,  of  Dublin. 

I  will  return  to.my  subject  by  making  the  general  statement  that 
a  picture  has  reached  the  greatest  attainable  perfection  when  it  is 
"  good  enough ;"'  but,  when  it  reaches  that  altitude,  is  the  problem  so 
difiicult  of  solution  :-  If  it  goes  beyond  that  uncertain  point,  degene- 
racy begins  to  set  in, — 

"  To  add  another  hue  to  the  rainbow 

Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess." 

The  question  then,  "  Is  it  good  enough  ?  "  should  always  be  kept  in 
mind,  and  be  the  touchstone  of  all  you  do.  It  is  just  possible  that  in 
course  of  time  you  will  find  yourself — being  your  own  judge  and 
jury — letting  yourself  off  rather  easily ;  this  must  be  checked.  Pass 
some  unmerciful  judgments  and  smash  negatives ;  also  think  of  the 
court  of  appeal,  for  which  you  may  take  the  exhibition. 

The  question  "  When  is  a  picture  finished  ? "  has  caused  much 
controversy.  Mr.  Whistler  is  one  of  the  few  who  have  endeavoured 
to  replj-.     He  says : — 

"A  picture  is  finished  when  all  trace  of  the  means  used  to  bring 
about  the  end  has  disappeared. 

"  To  say  of  a  picture,  as  is  often  said  in  its  praise,  that  it  shows 
great  and  earnest  labour,  is  to  say  that  it  is  incomplete  and  unfit  for 
yiew. 

"Industry  in  Art  is  a  necessity — not  a  virtue — and  any  evidence 
of  the  same  in  the  production  is  a  blemish,  not  a  quality  ;  a  proof, 
not  of  achievement,  but  of  absolutely  insufficient  work,  for  work 
alone  will  efface  the  footsteps  of  work.'' 

In  which  is  great  wisdom  if  you  read  it  rightly. 

It  is  a  very  usual  thing  to  say,  I  often  say  it  myself,  I  hope  with 
discrimination,  "  Never  be  satisfied."  But  I  am  not  sure  it  is  not 
like  playing  with  edged  tools.  To  wait  for  perfection  is  to  lose  all. 
.  It  is  better  to  do  well  what  is  possible,  or  even  easily  possible  so  that 
it  is  good  enough,  than  to  cry  for  the  moon  and  fail.  The  most  per- 
fect state  of  mind  for  a  photographer  to  attain  is  that  which  enables 
him  to  see  instantly  what  will  make  a  good  picture,  and  to  possess 
the  courage  to  secure  it  without  more  ado.  I  am  afraid  that  many 
photographers  proceed  in  a  very  different  manner ;  they  may  have 
eyes  to  see  a  good  subject,  but  cannot  satisfy  themselves  that  it  may 
not  be  made  better,  then  they  hesitate,  and  confusion  sets  In.  They 
have  come  to  the  end  of  their  knowledge,. the  crowning  knowledge, 
which  teaches  them  that  it  is  good  enough. 

But  to  act  with  decision  is  nearly  always  only  to  be  attained  by 
long  experience.  The  greatest  painter  I  ever  knew,  and  far  and 
away  the  greatest  true  impressionist,  put  his  picture  on  to  the 
canvas  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time ;  every  touch  was  ri(/ht 
in  tint,  and  tone,  and  j)lace,  and  never  retouched,  but  all  this  was 
the  result  of  the  most  minute  study  for  very  many  years.  I  knew 
kirn  from  his  early  days,  when  he  was  an  enthusiastic  pre-Kaphaelite, 


and,  if  he  cov.ered  a  square  inch  of  canvas  in  a  long  day's  work,  he 
knew  he  had  done  well.  In  his  later  years  his  decision  was  absolute, 
and  his  painting  almost  as  sudden  as  a  snap-shot,  but  with  this 
ditference,  every  touch  was, applied  with  assured  intention,  while, 
I  am  afraid,  the  certainty  of  absolute  intention  seldom  presses  the 
button.  This  swiftness  and  certainty  of  touch  could  only  be  won  in 
l)erfection,  as  my  friend  won  it,  ty  painful  study  and  something 
very  like  hard  labour. 

The  danjjer  of  too  high  a  standard  is  like  the  search  for  truth,  a 
compulsory  impracticability  is  set  up,  and  the  result  is  that  nothing 
is  found  good  enough,  and,  as  with'  the  experimenters,  everything 
ends  in  talk.  Is  there  not  an  old  song  with  a  refrain  that  goes 
something  like  this  Y — 

"Little  fools  will  love  too  much. 
But  great  ones  not  at  all." 

That  little  sentiment  about  expresses  thfc  situation.  In  judging 
whether  they  are  "good  enough,"  the  Weak,  undertrained  photo- 
grapher is  apt  to  take  all  his  geese  for  swaiis,  but  the  earnest  student 
often  goea  too  far  the  other  way,  and  we  lose  what  might  have  been 
of  value.  "  When  in  doubt  smash  the  negative  "  i.s  a  good  rule,  but 
there  is  something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  It  depends  an  your 
temperament.  If  you  trust  yourself  not  fo  be  too  lenient,  it  may  be 
well  occasionally  to  put  a  doubtful  negative  aside  for  a  month  or 
two  for  further  consideration.  There  is  a  household  saying:  "Put 
it  away  for  seven  years  and  it  may  come  useful ;  if  not,  try  another 
seven."  Here  is  an  example  of  how  the  saying  has  worked.  After 
my  pot-hunting  days  were  over,  when  E.xhibitiou  committees  racked 
their  brains  to  find  numerous  classes  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
worst  photography  under  the  escuse-of  heljiing  the  young,  I  e.xperi- 
mented  in  the  direction  of  taking  just  another  medal.  To  have  any 
success,  I  found  I  had  to  look  up  some  pictures  that  were  cast  away 
twenty  years  ago,  which  I  did  with  success.  They  were  "good 
enough;"  better  would  hare  failed.  I  ou>;ht  to  add  that,  although 
the  exhibition  to  which  they  were  .sent  Was  a  large  one,  there  was  no 
room  for  my  newest  and,  I  think,  best  efforts.  They  were  not 
wanted.     So  photography  was  encouraged.  II.  P.  1!obinso\. 


FORM 

How  many  otherwise  good  pictures  are  6])oiled,  or,  at  any  rate,  their 
appearance  considerably  impaired,  by  inattention  to  their  shape,  it  i.-J 
difficult  to  say.  The  final  trimming  may  make  or  mar  the  result.  A 
very  presentable  picture  may  frequently  be  cut  from  one  which,  if 
left  of  the  original  size,  would  be  fit  for  nothing  hut  the  residues. 
So,  if  Kijntgen  rays,  kinetoacopic  projections,  and  colour  photography 
have  not  hustled  out  every  other  subject,  a  word  or  two  about 
trimming  and  form  may  be  profitably  considered. 

Enlargements  especially  suffer  from  being  left  of  inartistic  pro- 
portions, there  is  such  a  disinclination  to  cut  down  for  no  fault  but 
superfluity  of  subject,  that  the  offending  portions  are  retained  from 
sheer  reluctance  to  destroy  beautiful  detail,  although  that  detail 
may,  if  left,  seriously  damage  the  appearance  and  art  value  of  the 
whole  subject.  After  practising  photography  for  many  years,  I  have 
experienced  the  feeling  myself,  and  with  sundry  spasms  of  regret 
have  sliced  off  little  by  little  part  of  a  pretty  foreground  until  the 
picture  was  depleted  of  the  full  amount  I  had  in  the  first  instance 
thought  would  be  necessary  to  remove.  No  matter  how  crisp  and 
full  of  light  the  portion  may  be,  providing  it  interferes  with  the 
proper  balance  of  the  subject,  the  shears  must  be  ruthlessly  applied, 
shutting  our  eyes  to  everything  else  but  artistic  form,  which  must, 
if  possible,  he  secured  at  almost  any  cost,  if  we  mean  to  have  a, 
picture  and  not  merely  a  photograph.  Of  course,  providing  our  work 
is  a  mere  topographical  representation,  there  are  other  considerations 
perhaps  more  important  than  the  purely  artistic,  at  the  same  time  we 
must  go  as  near  as  possible  to  the  correct  form,  as  a  judiciously 
trimmed  print  will  make  as  much  better  of  an  awkward  subject  as 
a  badly  trimmed  one  will  make  worse  of  it.  Photographers  more 
frequently  err  in  respect  of  an  unsuitable  proportion  of  foreground 
than  in  any  other  manner,  it  may  be  too  little  or  it  may  I)B  too 
much,  frequently  the  latter,  especially  when  the  idea  is  to  get 
a  picture  tue  full  size  of  the  plate.  I  believe  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  decide  precis-ly  and  definitely  as  to  the  exact  amount  of  subject 
that  will  make  the  best  picture,  by  examining  the  image  on  the 
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foedssuig  screen.  It  is  not  until  we  have  the  print  before  us  that  we 
can  satisfactorily  do  this,  and  even  then  it  takes  more  consideration 
than  might  be  supposed  would  be  necessary,  masking  off  a  slice  here 
and  a  slice  there  until  the  final  shape  is  determined  upon. 

The  fact  of  having  become  accustomed  to  work  with  plates  of 
definite  sizes,  and  making  our  photographs  to  fill  them  up  as  much  as 
possible,  irrespective  of  other  considerations,  has  been  a  prime 
factor  in  fostering  the  disinclination  to  cut  the  prints  down.  Mounts, 
too,  being  made  lor  quarter-plate,  half-plate,  whole-plate,  &c.,  sizes, 
has  also  influenced  the  makers  of  negatives  and  prints  to  make  them 
to  correspond  with  the  mounts.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  mounts  are 
in  the  market  that  are  not  made  in  accordance  with  the  usual  sizes 
of  the  plates ;  that  is,  if  we  purchase  them  ready-made,  with  paste- 
down  or  lithographed  tints,  or  ornamental  lines  and  borders.  A  plain 
board  will,  of  course,  suit  any  shape,  but  a  print,  quite  different  in 
',)roportion  to  the  usual  tints,  looks  very  ugly  when  attached  to 
them,  unless  the  prints  are  very  much  smaller  than  the  tints  they 
nre  laid  on.  Taking  one  size  with  another,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  general  run  of  photograph  is  too  square  for  landscape 
pictures,  a  somewhat  longer  shape  would  be  preferable.  However, 
this  is  a  mere  matter  of  taste,  and  is  also  in  a  measure  regulated  by 
'he  subject  itself,  or  ought  to  be  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  is. 
When  suitable,  one  of  the  advantages  of  a  longer  form  is,  that  it 
increases  the  effect  of  extent.  The  shape  termed  panoramic  gives 
?he  widest  obtainable  by  trimming,  and  very  often  a  photograph  of 
this  kind  may  be  cut  from  a  squared  form  with  advantage,  making 
a  good  picture,  when  the  original  was  unsatisfactory.  The  pro- 
j)ortions  of  a  panoramic  picture  may  be  anything  more  than  having 
the  length  twice  that  of  the  width.  It  is  especially  suitable  for 
i-ketches  of  flat  country,  or  river  scenes  when  there  are  no  tall 
objects  in  the  near  or  middle  distance ;  if  there  are,  we  are  almost 
bound  to  adopt  a  square  form.  It  is  very  seldom  that  a  picture 
looks  its  best  when  the  width  equals  its  height';  perfectly  square  or 
fircular  forms  are  only  occasionally  useful  in  landscapes,  and  even 
then  the  square  is  a  doubtful  advantage ;  probably  the  same  subject 
in  an  oblong  or  oval  would  have  a  more  pleasant  appearance. 

If  we  examine  many  artistic  and  delightful  etchings  and  en- 
pravings,  we  find  a  portion  bounded  by  the  segment  of  a  definite 
circle,  or  eccentric  shape,  and  the  rest  vignetted;  then,  the 
outside  form  is  unimportant,  and  is  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
'•ase.  In  the  book,  or  in  whatever  it  may  be  mounted,  the  subject 
being  a  rule  to  itself,  and  independent  of  outside  trimming.  Tall, 
narrow  forms  are  only  applicable  to  tall  narrow  subjects,  floral  or 
decorative  photographs,  but  for  ordinary  landscapes  or  portraits  they 
Hre  quite  out  of  place.  If  three  or  four  of  this  upright  narrow 
shape  are  mounted  side  by  side,  the  conditions  are  altered,  and  they 
assume  the  more  ordinary  character,  the  outside  margins  or 
lines  of  the  xvhole  impress  one  with  the  general  effect,  and 
not  each  individual  picture,  which  singly  would  appear  un- 
satisfactory, although,  together,  the  effect  is  pleasant  enough.  As  a 
rule,  the  horizon  line  regulates  the  amount  of  sky  and  foreground, 
the'position  of  which  is  dependent  on  the  height  of  the  eye  of  the 
spectator,  but  in  a  photograph  this  rule  is  frequently  disregarded. 
l''or  instance,  a  photograph  taken  from  a  great  elevation  has 
frequently  a  much  larger  allowance  of  sky  than  it  ought  correctly 
to  have  ;  and  one  taken  from  a  very  low  point  of  view  may  have 
much  more.  There  is  no  absolute  rule  as  to  the  proportion  of  sky 
or  foreground  above  and  below  this  line,  but  one-third  of  the  width 
of  the  picture  above  the  horizon,  and  two-thirds  below  it,  is 
frequently  adopted  as  a  satisfactory  adjustment.  If  the  sky  and 
landscape  occupy  exactly  the  same  amount  of  space,  there  is  a 
formality  imparted  to  the  picture  better  avoided. 

When  the  upper  part  of  the  subject  is  well  filled  with  clouds,  a 
new  interest  is  added,  and  then  the  horizon  line  may  be  lower,  with 
:idvantage,  than  were  the  clouds  non-existent.  When  the  subject 
consists  principally  of  near  objects,  without  any  distance,  an 
imaginary  line  is  drawn  of  the  average  height  of  a  standing  figure, 
and  the  print  trimmed  to  suit  it. 

It  is  a  very  common  practice  to  take  the  interior  of  large 
buildings  from  an  unusually  high  standpoint,  which-  gives  an  unreal 
fffect,  unless  there  is  something  that  unmistakably  indicates  the 
pisition  from  which  the  view  was  taken.  If  an  unobstructed  view 
■  tan  be  had  from  the  floor,  the  general  effect  is,  in  my  opinion,  much 
b.itter  ;  even  if  we  have  to  tip  the  camera,  swing  the  back,  and  raise 
'he  lens,  the  point  of  sight  still  remains  the  same.  There  are 
occasions  when  something  m  the  foreground  has  to  be  left  out ;  that 
can  only  be  managed  by  adopting  a  high  standpoint,  or  it  may  be 
the  position  for  which  a  photograph  can  be  made  is  so  restricted 
that  the  elevated  position  is  imperative.  This  is,  however,  rather 
outside  the  subject  of  shape,  which  we  ore  more  especially  con- 


sidering, although  the  amount  of  floor  space  and  roof  has  a  very" 
important  effect  on  the  results.  Too  much  trimmed  off  the  fore- 
ground makes  a  building  seem  to  be  sinking  into  the  ground,  andl 
too  little  gives  an  up-hill  appearance,  to  what  should  be  the  level. 
This  up-hill  look  is  frequently  seen  when  churches  and  similar 
buildings  are  taken  from  a  lofty  gallery ;  it  is  not  that  the  perspective 
is  incorrect,  but  that  the  point  ot  sight  is  unusual,  and  we  get  too 
little  foreground  to  make  a  pleasant  picture.  This  emphasises  the 
necessity  of  having  the  horizon  line  of  a  suitable  height,  so  that  the 
perspective  may  not  appear  di?;torted,  and  applies  to  all  architectural 
photographs,  especially  those  that  have  to  be  taken  from  a  near 
point  of  view,  for  no  trimming  will  get  rid  of  the  effect  of  an 
unsuitable  standpoint. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  architecture  too  great  importance  cannot 
be  laid  on  the  necessity  of  having  perpendicular  uprights  obtained 
only  by  properly  adjusting  the  dark  slide  so  that  it  is  truly  vertical 
and  level.  In  a  print  in  which  lines  that  ought  to  be  upright  incline- 
one  way  or  the  other  the  trimming  must  in  some  degree  be  managed 
to  counteract  the  inclination  ;  supposing  they  incline  inwards  at  the- 
top,  the  trimming  must  be  slightly  inclined  too,  which  will  make  the 
top  edge  of  the  print  narrower  than  the  bottom  ;  in  mounting  the  top 
can  be  stretched  a  little,  so  that  the  want  of  uprightness  of  the  lines 
is  remedied,  and  the  mounted  print  will  be  more  correctly  rectilinear. 
Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  uprights  are  so  much  out  of  truth 
that  it  is  impossible  to  stretch  the  paper  sufficiently ;  in  this  case  the 
sides  of  the  prints  are  better  left  slightly  sloped,  which  will  apparently 
reduce  the  inclination  of  the  image,  and  so  be  better  than  accurate 
trimming  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  emphasise  the  fault. 
Eccentric  shapes  are  to  be  deprecated,  even  dome-shaped  tops  or  very 
much  rounded-off  top  corners  interfere  with  the  appearance  of  the 
subject ;  but,  as  for  cushion  shape,  it  should  be  abolished  altogether,  it- 
was  originally  introduced  to  cut  off  defective  corners,  as  also  .was 
the  dome;  but  since  we  have  cleaner  manipulation  there  is  no- 
necessity  for  perpetuating  a  decidedly  ugly  shape.  The  only  place  in 
which  such  forms  are  not  very  objectionable  is  in  the  portrait- 
miniature,  which  will  permit  the  use  of  such  shapes  that  for  other 
kinds  of  photographs  are  quite  out  of  the  question  ;  at  the  same  time- 
the  trimming  of  portrait  subjects  is  governed  by  the  same  rules  as 
landscapes  with  a  few  additional  precautions. 

The  oval  form  is  a  favourite  one  for  vignetted  heads  and  busts,, 
and,  when  the  boundary  line  is  not  too  close  to  the  subject,  very 
suitable ;  trimming  so  that  the  head  occupies  the  proper  position 
both  with  reference  to  the  centre  and  the  pose  is  important.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  head  should  be  rather  above  the  centre  of  the- 
picture  and  never  below  it,  and  neve  trimmed  so  as  to  appear 
pitching  forward  or  backward,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  the  body  is 
included  in  the  vignette,  although  the  pose  may  be  a  leaning  one,  the- 
picture  should  be  upright ;  this  especially  applies  to  full-lengthi 
figures.  In  portraiture,  the  trimming  usually  is  secondary  to  the 
mounting,  at  any  rate  it  is  the  determination  of  the  outside - 
boundaries  of  the  subject,  so  it  comes  to  the  same  thing.  Squarer 
formsare  generallymore  applicable  to  portraiture  than  landscape  work;, 
narrow  oblongs,  either  horizontal  or  vertical,  more  rarely.  In  the  first, 
a  reclining  figure  or  extended  group,  and  in  the  second  a  single  standing: 
figure  or  small  standing  group  are  most  appropriate.  But  for  alb 
subjects  the  shape  is  controlled  by  the  composition  as  to  length- 
and  breadth,  the  only  imperative  condition  is  that  it  shall  be- 
symmetrical.  Edward  Dunmore, 


CO-OPERATIVE  PHOTOGBAPHY. 

The  photographic  trade  has  expanded  considerably  of  late  years,  and  is- 
rapidly  adding  to  itself  all  the  good  and  bad  features  of  modern  com- 
mercialism.    This  progress  is  shown  by  the  complaints  of  employers- 
that  work  is  harder  to  obtain,  profits  are  smaller,  and  that  competition 
grows  keener  every  day.     The  severe  struggle  to  make  photography  pay 
is   felt  by  assistants,  who  are  also   complaining  of  worse   conditions, 
decreasing  wages,  and  a  general  want  of  consideration  in  the  treatment, 
they  receive  from  employers.    Both  master  and  man  are  seeking  to  form 
unions  to  protect  their  class  against  the  aggression  and  sharp  practices 
of  the  other.     All  this  follows  the  ordinary  laws  of  commercialism,  andi 
comes  from  the  development  of  photography  into  one  ot  the  ordinary 
industries  of  the  country.    It  indicates  an  advance  from  the  nature  of  a 
simple  unorganized  cottage  industry  towards  that  complex  aud  highly 
organized  condition  which  is   manifested  in  the  factory  system.     The 
factory  system  has  already  made  its   appearance  in  some  branches  of 
photography,  such  as  enlarging,  view  work,  cheap  portraiture,  and  re- 
touching.    Every  branch  is  becoming  specialised,  and  a  worker  no  longer 
practises  the  trade  throughout,  but  confines  himself  to  a  single  branch. 
Such  division  of  labour  leads  directly  to  the  factory  system,  and  large- 
firms  are  becoming  common  who  employ  a  great  number  of  men  o>u-- 
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stantly  working  at  one  thing  at  ■which  they  are  very  proficient.  These 
men  are  combined  nnder  one  head  or  manager,  and  the  firm  thus 
becomes  a  most  perfect  machine  for  producing  the  best  work  at  the 
cheapest  possible  cost. 

This  progress  towards  the  factory  system  is  the  main  tendency  of 
photography;  bnt  at  the  present  moment,  due  to  various  canses,  of 
which  Polyteclmic  teaching  is  the  chief,  there  is  also  a  minor  movement 
away  from  the  factory  system  and  division  of  labour.  Springing  np 
everywhere  we  see  a  great  number  of  small  masters  whose  existence 
almost  reduces  the  trade  to  the  condition  ol  a  cottage  industry.  These 
master  men  employ  little  assistance  outside  their  own  families,  and  are 
satisfied  if  their  incomes  are  a  trifle  better  than  the  average  wage. 
However,  this  condition  cannot  last,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  many  of  these  small  masters  will  go  down  before  the  advance  of 
the  factory  system.  It  only  wants  the  men  to  arise  with  a  faculty  for 
organization  to  break  np  all  these  small  capitalists. 

The  factory  system,  although  having  great  advantages  over  indi- 
vidual production,  is  one  of  the  evils  of  modem  commercialism  ;  it 
increases  the  greed  of  employers,  reduces  the  workman  to  a  machine, 
and  destroys  individual  initiative.  To  remove  these  evils,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  secure  the  advantages  of  the  factory  systegi,  the  principle 
of  co-operation  was  formulated.  That  principle  maintains  that  all  the 
workers  m  a  society  shall  share  in  the  management,  receive  the  whole 
profits,  and  sustain  the  losses.  Many  so-called  cooperative  societies 
are  merely  so  in  name  and  not  in  principle,  but  there  are  also  many 
flourishing  societies  in  which  the  principle  of  co-operation  is  faithfully 
npplied.  Whether  competing  against  the  factory  system  or  the  more  en- 
lightened co-operation,  the  individual  producer  is  at  a  disadvantage, 
and,  under  equal  conditions,  will  be  forced  out  of  the  struggle. 

The  majority  of  cooperative  societies  are  simply  distributors,  and  not 
manufacturers  of  goods.  A  little  consideration  will  show  why  it  is  more 
difficult  to  carry  on  a  cooperative  productive  than  a  distributive  society, 
yet  many  of  these  co-operative  productive  societies  are  working  well  and 
f  upplanting  the  usual  capitalist  and  factory  system  of  production.  For 
instance,  in  the  boot  trade  at  Kettering  and  other  towns  in  the  Midlands, 
these  societies  are  managed,  and  the  stock  owned,  by  working  shoe- 
makers, who  are,  in  consequence,  much  better  oft  both  as  regards  wages 
and  conditions  of  labour  than  if  working  in  a  shoe  manufactory. 

A  study  of  these  various  efforts  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
similar  methods  could  be  most  successfully  applied  to  photography,  and 
would  add  greatly  to  the  prosperity  and  well-being  of  the  workers 
engaged.  Co  operative  photography  has  never  yet  been  tried,  though  I 
Relieve  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  lady  at  Maidstone  to  form  a  society. 
This  is  somewhat  remarkable,  for  few  trades  appear  to  be  so  peculiarly 
adapted  to  this  method  of  production,  and  in  few  trades  exist  the  same 
l^roportion  of  isolated  master  men  who  could  work  more  economically 
and  with  more  profit  by  combining  their  resources. 

Photography  would,  of  course,  come  under  the  head  of  co-operative 
production,  the  more  difficult  case  ;  but,  in  spite  of  this,  I  will  indicate 
Nome  of  the  reasons  which  lead  me  to  think  it  would  add  one  more  to  the 
huccesses,  and  not  the  failures,  of  co-operation.  Many  attempts  at  co- 
operation have  failed  through  bad  work  and  mismanagement.  In  a 
photographic  business  both  these  defects  can  be  immediately  dealt  with 
and  remedied  before  much  harm  is  done.  Bad  work  carries  its  own 
condemnation  with  it,  and  bad  management  soon  brings  confusion. 
This  confusion  from  mismanagement  comes  from  the  character  of  photo- 
Kraphio  work  as  a  continuous  process.  To  produce  a  photograph  our 
methods  must  be  so  adjusted  that  they  work  like  a  well-arranged 
luaohine.  When  once  the  proeees  is  started,  the  slightest  failure  in  a 
t-ingle  part  upsets  the  whole  scheme.  Operator,  retoucher,  printer  are 
like  the  wheels  in  a  watch,  all  must  move  if  one  is  started.  The  sitter 
once  taken,  the  remaining  work  must  follow  to  completion.  Photo- 
;;raphy,  therefore,  is,  by  its  very  nature,  a  co-operative  process.  This 
highly  organised  state  of  photography  reduces  the  duties  of  management 
to  a  minimum,  and  we  see  this  in  actual  practice,  for  the  head  of  many  a 
large  business  does  the  operating  himself,  as  well  as  fulfilling  his  duties 
as  manager.  In  general  trade  this  would  not  be  possible,  the  work  of  a 
manager  demanding  the  whole  time  and  attention  of  the  principal.  In 
photography,  however,  it  is  usual  to  combine  the  two  functions  of  work- 
man and  manager.  In  a  co-operative  firm  the  duties  of  management 
could  be  still  further  simpUfied  by  each  section  doing  its  own,  and  in 
this  way  the  co-operators  would  be  at  little  expense  for  wages  of 
management. 

Bad  work  can  always  be  detected,  becaase,  in  past  work,  there  is  a 
standard  to  which  present  work  can  be  compared  ;  and,  practically,  it  is 
a  simple  matter  to  keep  up  the  quality  of  pliotographic  work.  The 
check  of  one  worker  upon  another  aids  in  this  result,  the  operator  soon 
detecting  a  falling  o£f  in  the  printing,  and,  a  printer  being  the  first  to 
complain  of  faulty  negatives,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  each  to  secure  the 
finest  work  from  the  other.  By  experience  it  will  be  found  that  a  photo- 
grapher can  have  no  more  exacting  critic  than  those  with  whom  he  is 
working.  From  bad  work  and  mismanagement,  I  see  no  good  reasons 
to  expect  the  failure  of  any  scheme  of  co-operative  photography,  carried 
out  by  thoroughly  qualified  workers  ;  in  fact,  these  two  main  sources  of 
failure  are  not  such  grave  objections  against  cooperative  photography. 

The  first  (?ain  from  any  sclieme  of  co-operative  photography  would  be 
financial.    The  principal  difficulty  to  be  met  in  all  photographic  ventures 


is  the  primary  oatlay  for  apparatus,  accessories,  and  stock.  EeoUomy  in 
these  respects  cripples  all  future  action,  and  leads  to  complete  failure  ;  bat 
this  obstacle  would  be  readily  overcome  by  the  intending  co-operaton 
adding  their  small  means  and  making  one  respectable  total.  For  ex- 
ample, many  an  operator  or  printer  commences  business  with  an  ontlay 
of  about  1002.  With  this  amount  be  is  quite  unable  to  purchase  a  very 
extensive  outfit,  and  in  consequence  he  is  compelled  to  limit  himself  to  a 
single  class  of  work.  For  a  large  proportion  of  bis  trade  he  must  hire 
apparatus,  or  put  it  out  to  be  done,  because  be  possesses  no  con- 
venience for  doing  it  himself.  He  is  thus  paying  wages  for  work  he 
might  do  himself  bad  he  the  necessary  appliances ;  but,  supposing  an 
operator,  retoucher,  and  printer  combine  their  means  and  start  with  an 
outlay  of  from  300/.  to  4002.,  they  can  commence  with  a  practically  com- 
plete outfit,  able  to  do  all  the  ordinary  work  of  the  trade,  and  with  the 
conveniences  for  doing  a  very  large  quantity.  In  the  end  this  will  p»y, 
first,  because  they  take  the  first  profit,  and  the  only  profit,  on  all  they  do ; 
secondly,  because,  when  one  branch  is  slack,  another  will  be  busy.  The 
single  man  loses  both  these  advantages,  for  he  must  share  with  many 
others  the  profits  on  a  large  part  of  his  output. 

A  good  outfit  having  once  been  secured,  it  will  remain  in  working 
condition  for  some  years,  and  the  remaining  heavy  expenses  of  the  busi- 
ness, to  be  fonstantly  met,  will  be  wages  and  materials.  Leaving  aside 
material,  and  considering  wages,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  co-operators 
would  gain  on  this,  the  largest  item  of  expenditure  in  a  photographic 
business.  Profits  coming  solely  from  the  skill  of  the  workmen,  and 
varying  with  the  rate  of  wages,  it  follows  that,  the  members  having  every 
inducement  to  display  the  highest  skill,  the  maximum  profit  will  be 
made  for  the  lowest  wage ;  but,  supposing  the  operators  pay  themselves 
the  ordinary  wage,  they  are  then  obtaining  underpaid  labour,  and  their 
profits  swell  by  the  exact  amount  of  the  difference  between  the  value  of 
capitalist  labour  and  co-operative  labour.  Hence,  in  a  co-operative  society, 
in  which  the  skill  resides  in  the  owners,  the  maximum  of  work  is  obtained 
for  the  minimum  wage,  and  the  largest  possible  profit  is  made. 

In  materials,  likewise,  a  saving  might  be  effected,  and  the  waste  re' 
duced  to  the  minimum. 

To  avoid  waste  of  material,  and  also  waste  of  time,  is  of  first  con- 
sideration  in  any  business  doing  a  high  class  of  work,  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  waste  would  be  the  least  possible  amongst  workers  who 
were  directly  interested  in  avoiding  bad  work.  Waste  of  time,  in  like 
manner,  would  be  small ;  every  ray  of  daylight  would  be  utilised,  and  ia 
no  trade  is  it  so  necessary  to  catch  the  fleeting  sunshine  as  in  photo- 
graphy— in  fact,  it  is  the  first  element  of  commercial  success. 

A  society  of  photographers,  working  on  co-operative  principles, 
would  thus  be  certain  to  attain,  in  a  high  degree,  good  work, 
economy,  and  dispatch,  and  these  are  the  elements  of  success.  Manage- 
ment and  business  aouteness  are  of  secondary  importance  as  distinct 
factors,  for  they  are  contained  in  the  former.  Worsmen  possessing  the 
necessary  skill  are  quite  as  able  to  secure  the  profits  on  that  skill  aa 
any  of  the  capitalists,  totally  ignorant  of  photography,  who  is  at  present 
exacting  his  wages  of  management. 

In  co-operation  might  also  be  found  a  remedy  for  some  of  those  griev- 
ances of  which  assistants  are  repeatedly  complaining,  for  there  can 
be  no  question  that,  if  nothing  more  were  obtained,  tlie  improved  con- 
ditions of  the  workmen  would  repay  those  who  made  the  venture. 

John  A.  Bandaix. 


EFFECTS  OF  BICHE0MATE3  ON  THE  SKIN. 

[Autotype  Notes.] 

Questions  are  frequently  asked  at  demonstrations  of  the  carbon  process, 
and  in  the  photographic  press,  as  to  the  ill  effects  the  bicchromate  sale 
is  likely  to  have  on  its  users.  As  carbon  printing  is  rapidly  extending 
amongst  amateurs,  as  well  as  professionals,  this  seems  a  proper  subject 
to  be  deal  with  in  Autotype  Notes.  1  am  one  who  has  suffered  somewhat 
severely  from  the  bichromate,  as  well  as  seen  its  effects,  and  non-effects, 
on  others.  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  its  injurious  effects  are  com- 
paratively rare,  for  I  have  many  friends,  who  have  worked  the  carbon 
process  for  many  hours  daily  for  twenty  years  and  more,  who  have 
experienced  no  inconvenience  whatever,  while  others,  after  a  few  months, 
have  suffered  severely.  In  no  instance,  however,  have  I  known  any 
trouble  to  arise  where  the  process  is  worked  only  on  an  amateur  scale. 

The  pernicious  effects  of  the  bichromate  may  be  experienced  in  two 
ways,  each  distinct  from  the  other ;  that  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  W.  B. 
Richardson,  who  has  gone  somewhat  deeply  into  the  matter,  and  my  un- 
pleasant experience  quite  confirms  it.  The  first  form  is  from  the  use  of 
cold,  strong  solutions,  such  as  those  used  for  sensitising  carbon  tissue, 
paper  for  photo-lithography,  &c. ;  the  other  from  warm,  dilate  solations, 
such  as  result  from  the  continuous  development  of  carbon  prints  in  the 
same  water.  The  former  is  only  likely  to  cause  trouble  when  there  is  an 
abrasion  of  the  skin.  Then  the  salt  causes  a  smartmg,  may  set  up 
inflammation,  cause  festering,  and  ultimately,  perhaps,  ulceration.  This 
latter  often  results  in  a  deep  and  painful  wound,  exceedingly  difficult  to 
heal.  The  second  trouble  takes  the  form  of  a  skin  disease,  and  has  been 
termed  the  "  bichromate  disease." 

The  first  symptom  of  that  is  an  irritation  of  the  skin  at  the  back  of, 
and  between,  the  fingers;   slight  at  first,  bat,  it  neglejted,  increasing 
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later  with  the  appearance  of  minute  watery  pustules.  The  skin  then 
becomes  dry,  and  afterwards  exfoliates  in  bran-like  scales.  In  the  more 
acute  stsces  of  the  disease  mattery  pustules  form,  the  skin  dries  up  like 
hard  leather,  and  cracks  into  painful  sores,  particularly  on  the  joints 
when  bent.  The  skin  then  peals  off  in  thick  scales  not  unlike  the  shell 
of  a  shrimp.  At  this  stage  the  itcliing  is  almost  unbearable.  It  is,  how- 
ever,  consoling  that  the  bichromate  disease  is  quite  a  local  one,  as  it  does 
not  extend  beyond  those  parts  that  come  into  direct  contact  with  the 

solutions the  hands,  wrists,  and  forearms,  and  there  only  where  the 

skin  is  thinnest.  I  have  never  known  the  palms  of  the  hands  to  he 
affected.  In  some  phases  of  the  disease  it  closely  resembles  a  form  of 
psoriasis,  and  has,  before  now,  been  mistaken  for  it. 

Remediiilviciiivres.— In  the  &tst  form  of  trouble,  bathing  the  part  in 
warm  water,  to  which  is  added  a  little  ammonia,  followed  by  bread  and 
water  poultices;  if  taken  in  time,  this  treatment  will  usually  effect  a  cure. 
If,  however,  it  does  not,  and  there  is  an  appearance  of  ulceration,  a  doctor 
should  be  consulted  without  delay.  With  regard  to  the  cure  of  the 
cutaneous  disease,  none  is  known  to  the  medical  profession.  There  is, 
however,  a  simple  and  efficacious  one,  namely,  to  avoid  further  contact 
with  the  bichromate,  and  nature  herself  will  quickly  work  a  cure.  This 
mav  be  done  by  working,  in  future,  in  indiarubber  glove?. 

Vnlliaiives.—lf,  at  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  the  affected  parts  have 
a  little  of  the  strong  nitrate  of  mercury  thinly  applied,  though  well 
rubbed  into  the  skin,  and  future  contact  with  the  bichromate  be  avoided, 
as  a  rule,  no  further  inconvenience  will  be  experienced.  In  the  more  ad- 
vanced stages  of  the  disease  the  following  lotion  will  be  found  to  greatly 
allay  the  irritation  :— Alcohol,  5  ounces ;  carbolic  acid  (crystallised),  40 
graiiiB  ;  glycerine,  ,'.  ounce.  If  the  skin  is  much  cracked,  this  lotion  may 
cause  considerable  smarting,  in  which  case  it  may  be  diluted  with  water, 
or  a  dilute  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead  may  be  used  instead.  When 
the  hands  are  washed,  a  carbolic  oil  soap  is  preferable  to  all  others,  as  it 
allays  the  irritation,  and  at  the  same  time  softens  the  hard  skin. 

Precautionary  ineasurt-i. — After  sensitising  tissue,  always  wash  the 
hands,  before  exposing  them  to  a  strong  light,  in  water  to  which  a  little 
liquor  ammonias  has  been  added,  and  afterwards  in  warm  water.  The 
ammonia  will  take  the  stain  out  of  the  skin  and  nails.  If  there  happens 
to  be  an  abrasion  of  the  skin,  a  smarting  will  be  felt;  then,  after  the 
washing,  the  place  should  be  well  sucked  for  a  few  minutes,  and,  if  further 
pam  is  felt,  the  part  must  be  poulticed  at  bedtime.  After  finishing 
development  wash  the  hands  and  arms,  if  they  have  been  in  contact  with 
the  developing  water,  in  warm  water,  using  a  carbolic  oil  soap  and  a  hard 
nail  brush.  When  these  simple  precautious  are  taken,  and  the  old 
proverb,  "  Prevention  is  better  than  cure,"  is  kept  in  mind,  there  is  little, 
it  any,  fear  of  ill  effects  from  carbon  printinf^  even  when  it  is  practised 
continuously  and  on  a  large  scale.  I  speak  feelingly  on  this  point,  as  the 
total  neglect  of  them  for  a  long  period  entailed  very  serious  incon- 
veniences on  myself,  E.  W.  Foxlee. 


PHOTOGE.\PHY  OF  COLOUE.' 
The  first  step  in  the  tricolour  process  consists  in  making  three  nega- 
tives of  the  subject,  which  are  exactly  alike  in  form,  but  each  different 
from  the  others  in  that  its  opacity  represents  different  kinds  of  colour. 
Tiiey  are  similar  in  this  respect  (which  is  true  of  all  negatives),  that  all 
are  transparent  in  regions  corresponding  to  black  in  the  original,  and  all 
opaque  in  regions  corresponding  to  white ;  but  here  the  likeness  ends : 
one  must  be  further  transparent  in  regions  corresponding  to  red,  another 
in  those  corresponding  to  yellow,  and  the  third  in  those  corresponding  to 
blue.  To  accomplish  this,  various  kinds  of  sensitisation  and  filtration 
are  necessary.  The  fundamental  conditions  to  he  considered  are  these  : 
First,  black  will  always  be  represented  in  a  negative  by  transparency,  and 
white  always  by  opacity ;  and,  second,  the  superposition  of  red,  yellow, 
and  blue  transparent  pigments  on  white  paper  produces  Hack,  while  the 
absence  of  all  three  will,  of  course,  leave  the  paper  white  ;  therefore, 
whatever  be  the  process  of  printing,  this  common  or  black,  representing 
transparency  of  the  three  negatives,  must  have  corresponding  to  it  the 
three  pigment  impressions ;  and,  further,  the  common  or  white,  repre- 
senting opacity,  must  have  corresponding  to  it  none  of  the  three  pigments. 
The  transparency,  then,  of  each  negative  represents  the  extent  and 
degree  of  distribution  of  a  particular  pigment.  The  red-printing  nega- 
tive is  transparent  for  black  and  red,  but  opaque  for  yellow,  blue,  and 
white;  the  yellow-printing  negative  is  transparent  for  black  and  yellow, 
bat  opaqne  for  red,  blue,  and  white;  and  the  blue-printing  negative  is 
transparent  for  black  and  blue,  but  opaque  for  red,  yellow,  and  white. 
And,  since  opacity  results  from  the  action  of  light,  while  transparency 
means  the  absence  of  such  action,  it  follows  that  each  negative  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  white  light  minus  that  particular  colour  which  is 
to  be  printed  by  it.  In  other  words,  the  colour  of  the  light  which 
produces  each  ijegative  is  complementary  to  the  colour  of  the  pigment 
printed  by  the  plate  made  from  it.  An  ordinary  plate  will  not  serve  to 
make  one  of  the  negatives.  Such  a  plate,  however,  is  almost  invariably 
*  Concluded  from  pa^o  3iti. 


used,  and  this  means  the  underlaying  of  all  the  red  pigment  with  the 
yelloy.  An  attempt  to  correct  this  error  is  made  by*  using  a  red  ink, 
containing  more  or  less  blue,  to  neutralise  the  warm  effect  caused  by  the 
yellow,  but  much  of  the  luminosity,  and  many  of  the  delicate  effects, 
especially  in  the  tints,  are  lost  by  this  compromise.  The  artist's  severe 
criticism  of  the  process  with  regard  to  this  point  is  certainly  most  jusU 
This  arrangement  makes  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the  yellow  should 
be  printed  first,  and  the  aim  seems  to  be  to  bury  it  just  as  deep  as 
possible.  Such  should  not  be  the  case,  but  rather,  provided  the  pigmeni." 
are  equally  pure  and  transparent,  any  order  of  superposition  ought  to 
give  the  same  result.  But  there  will  be  no  such  fault  if  the  third  plate 
is  properly  sensitised  and  exposed. 

A  very  interesting  fact  in  connexion  with  this  subject  seems  to  hav& 
been  quite  overlooked.  In  producing  coloured  pictures  in  pigments,  or 
by  light  in  the  lantern,  distinct,  visible  colours  are  substituted  for  various 
regions  of  the  spectrum  with  reference  to  correspondence  of  colour, 
either  when  separate  or  when  in  combination;  consequently,  the  ultra, 
violet  light  must  be  taken  into  account,  so  that  its  very  marked  chemical 
action  may  not  result  in  the  introduction  of  one  or  more  of  the  colours 
in  places  and  proportions  wholly  foreign  to  the  original.  This  is  of 
especial  importance  in  makin;-:  a  coloured  lantern  picture,  and  must  be 
provided  against,  by  barring  out  the  ultra-violet  action. 

The  mechanical  part  of  the  process  consists  in  preparing  a  plate  from 
each  of  these  three  negatives,  from  which  an  impression  in  ink  may  be 
transferred  to  paper.  Eed,  yellow,  and  blue  ink  is  then  applied  to  the 
respective  plates,  and  the  three  impressions  are  successively  superposed 
on  white  paper,  care  being  taken  to  have  them  registered  exactly. 

Of  the  many  perplexing  problems  which  present  themselves  when  i 
comes  to  the  printing  operation,  we  can  say  nothing  here.  To  print  from. 
gelatine  seems  to  be  the  easiest  and  most  satisfactory  method  for  experi- 
ment, although  the  difficulty  in  controlling  the  quantity  of  ink  is  a  very 
serious  one.  If  the  right  materials  are  used  and  the  work  is  properly 
done,  the  printed  picture  thus  produced  will  be  a  very  exact  reproduction 
of  the  original  in  colour.  In  actual  practice  there  are  a  number  of  di  fii 
culties,  as  yet  not  entirely  mastered,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
majority  of  coloured  pictures  made  in  this  way  only  approximate  to  the- 
desired  result.  But  this  may,  in  all  justice,  be  said  of  it,  that  the  theory 
is  sound,  and  that  it  is  the  only  practical  method  so  far  discovered  by 
which  a  permanent  coloured  picture  can  be  produced  by  the  aid  of  the 
cimera.  Photography  is  made,  not  only  to  select  the  proper  colours,  but 
to  distribute  them  correctly  as  well.  A  simple  illustration  may  serve  to 
clear  up  some  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  process.  Let  it  be  required 
to  make  a  coloured  picture  of  a  bouquet  of  three  flowers,  one  red,  one 
yellow,  and  one  blue,  with  a  green  leaf  or  two,  all  tied  up  with  a  white- 
ribbon,  and  arranged  with  a  black  background  ;  not  a  very  artistic  group, 
I  must  admit,  but  it  best  serves  our  purposes.  The  three  negatives  are 
taken  and  the  printing  plates  prepared,  each  of  which  is  rolled  with  its 
proper  ink.  The  picture  is  to  be  made  on  white  paper,  and  we  understand 
that  red,  yellow,  and  bine  pigments  all  three  combined,  produce  black. 
What  is  each  plate  to  do  ?  It  is  evident  that  all  three  plates  must  spread 
ink  over  that  part  of  the  paper  which  is  to  represent  the  background,  for 
that  is  black.  Again,  none  of  them  must  leave  any  ink  on  the  space 
where  the  white  ribbon  belongs  in  the  incture.  The  space  for  the  red' 
flower  must  receive  red  ink  only,  and  so  with  the  yellow  and  blue  flower 
spaces,  each  of  which  must  be  printed  with  the  one  colour  only,  and,  as 
for  the  green  leaf  space,  that  must  receive  both  yellow  and  blue  ink,  and 
tlie  resulting  colour  will  bs  green  ;  that  is,  each  plate  has  certain 
portions  of  its  surface  blank,  so  that  it  does  not  obtrude  its  colour  whera  I 
it  does  not  belong.  1 

The  production  of  a  coloured  picture  with  the  lantern,  by  the  use  of 
three  slides,  is  based  on  the  same  principles  ;  but  thefe  are  certain  im- 
portant differences  in  the  negatives.  That  the  differences  are  very  coo- 
,  siderable  is  not  difficult  to  see ;  notwithstanding  which,  some  eminent- 
experimenters  have  come  to  the  remarkable  conclusion  that  a  set  of 
negatives  which  are  correct  for  a  coloured  print  are  equally  good  for  a 
lantern  picture  and  rice  versi'.  This  seems  strange,  for  it  may  easily  be 
shown  that  not  a  single  negative  in  the  print  set  is  duplicated  in  the  set 
from  which  the  lantern  slides  are  made.  To  make  this  set,  an  ordinary 
plate  may  be  used  for  one  negative,  and  it  is  exposed  with  a  filter  which 
cuts  off  the  ultra-violet  rays  only.  It  corresponds  very  closely  to  the 
ordinary  negative,  but  the  ultra-violet  action  must  be  suppressed,  else 
violet  light  will  be  substituted  for  what  was  invisible  in  the  original,  a 
very  common  fault  with  triple  lantern  pictures.  The  second  negative  is 
made  from  a  correct  orthoehromatic  plate,  and  a  plate  sensitised  to  red  is 
used  for  the  third. 

The  positive  used  in  the  red  lantern  is  transparent,  not  only  to  the 
pure  red,  but  also  to  the  red  in  composition  in  the  orange  and  j  oUow  ;  tk 
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one  in  the  green  lantern  transmits,  besides  the  pure  Rreen,  the  component 
^reen  in  the  orange,  yellow,  and  blue  ;  while  tlje  violet  elide  transmits 
pure  violet  and  the  violet  ingredient  of  the  blue. 

There  is  one  other  point  of  interest  in  connexion  with  the  so-called 
orthochromatic  plate.  The  name  signifies  correct  colour  value.  By  that 
is  meant  a  true  representation  of  the  luminosity,  as  measured  by  the 
eye,  of  the  various  parts  and  colours  of  the  object  photographed,  when 
reproduced  in  the  black-and-white  monochrome.  Photographic  action  is 
regulated  far  more  by  the  kind  of  colour,  the  hue,  than  by  luminosity. 
On  the  whole,  the  most  luminous,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  most 
effective  colour  ingredient  in  a  coloured  object  or  group  is  the  yellow, 
the  blue,  as  a  rule,  being  inferior.  It,  then,  any  one  colour  class  to  be 
represented  by  lieht  is  to  be  luminous  in  the  monochrome,  it  should 
^e  the  yellow,  and  not  the  blue,  as  is  the  case  in  all  ordinary  photographs. 
Sensitisation  to  yellow  and  proper  infiltration  aejomplish  this  result.  It 
■is  always  necessary  to  use  a  filter,  however,  in  order  to  prevent  the  action 
■of  the  blue-violet,  which,  together  with  the  yellow,  would  destroy  the 
balance  in  the  monochrome,  too  much  being  represented  as  light.  If  the 
colours  be  grouped,  as  before,  into  the  blacks,  reds,  yellows,  blues,  and 
whites,  and  two  of  these  groups,  one  of  which  is  the  white,  be  represented 
as  light,  and  the  other  three,  which  include  the  black,  be  represented  as 
•dark,  the  resulting  monochrome  seems  to  be  well  balanced. 

An  ordinary  plate  produces  two  groups,  the  whites  and  blues,  as  light 
Tegions  ;  a  good  orthochromatic  plate  without  a  filter  reproduces  three 
groups;  the  whites,  blues,  and  yellows,  as  light  regions,  while  the  same, 
with  an  orange  filter,  reproduces  the  white  and  yellow  as  light,  and  the 
^iues,  reds,  and  blacks  as  dark  parts,  thus  preserving  the  balance  and 
giving  a  true  orthoshromatic  result  in  the  monochrome. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  fairly  claimed  that  the  subject  of  photography 
of  colour  furnishes  a  most  interesting  and  profitable  field  for  investigation 
and  study.  It  is  of  much  worth  to  the  scientist  in  dealing  with  the  many 
subtle  phases  of  the  nature  of  light.  Of  no  less  imnortance  is  it  to  the 
artist,  who  frankly  acknowledges  the  aid  derived  from  the  analysis 
«nd  synthesis  of  light  by  this  means,  and  its  bearin:;  on  the  nature 
ol  pigment  colour.  But  the  greatest  value  probably  lies  in  the  promise 
■of  its  becoming  a  means  of  true  education  of  the  itsthetic  sense  with 
reference  to  that  much-neglected,  not  to  say  greatly  abu-ied,  asi^ect,  the 
■colour  quality.  Professor  J.  Stewart  Gibson. 


THE  BOYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY'S  EXHIBITION. 

The  Forty-first  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Society  will  be  held  from 
September  28  to  November  12,  189G,  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Roval  Society 
•of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  oa,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W. 

Admission. 

The  Exhibition  will  be  inaugurated  on  Saturday,  September  26,  by  a 
Private  View,  followed  in  the  evening  by  a  CnnrcrsarJnne. 

The  Exhibition  will  remain  open  daily  (Sundays  excepted)  from 
^londay,  September  28,  until  Thursdny,  Xovember  12.  Admiision  (from 
ten  a.m.  till  tive  p.m.).  Is.  It  will  also  be  open  on  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Saturday  evenings,  when  lantern  slides  may  be  shown  ;  admission 
(from  seven  to  ten  p.m.),  6i/. 

Members  have  free  admission  at  any  time.  They  receive  ten  tickets 
for  their  friends,  available  either  in  the  day  or  the  evening,  and  can  pur- 
chase additional  tickets  at  half  price.  Members  of  affiliated  societies 
can  purchase  tickets  at  half-price  of  their  respective  Secretaries.  Every 
exliibitor  receives  a  season  ticket  and  a  catalogue  of  the  Exhibition. 

Medals. 

Medals  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  .T-.idges.  Exhibitors  may 
state  whether  they  wish  their  exhibits  to  go  before  the  Judges  in  the  Art 
or  the  Technical  Section,  or  both.  The  Exhibition  will  be  conducted 
according  to  the  rules  adopted  at  the  Conference  of  Judges. 

The  under-mentioned  gentlemen  have  bsen  elected  by  the  Members  of 
the  Society  to  act  as  Judges,  and  have  consented  to  serve  : — 

Art  Section.— 'Mi.  V.  V.  Cembrano,  jun..  Colonel  J.  Gale,  Messrs.  B. 
W.  Leader.  A.R.A.,  G.  A.  Storey,  A.R.A.,  and  W.  L.  Wyllie,  A.R.A. 

Technical  .Section.— Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S., 
Messrs.  Chapman  Jones,  F.I.C.,  E.C.S.,  and  Andrew  Pringle,  F.R.AI.S. 

General  Regulations. 

Photographs. — Each  exhibitor  must  fill  up  the  entry  form  supplied  by 
the  Society,  and  send  it  to  the  Secretary,  Royal  Photographic  Society, 
12,  Hanover-square,  London,  W.  Information  as  to  particulars  should 
be  given  with  any  work  produced  by  a  special  process  of  the  exhibitor. 

.\t  the  back  of  each  frame  must  be  written  the  name  and  address  of  the 
«-xhibitor,  with  the  title  or  description  of  the  photograph,  and  the  number 
<if  there  are  more  than  one)  to  which  it  refers  in  the  entry  form.  The 
front  of  the  frame  or  picture  may  have  the  exhibitor's  name,  and  the 
title  of  the  picture,  neatly  inscribed  upon  it,  and  thin  only.  To  avoid 
damage  to  other  frames,  it  is  requested  that  all  frames  have  sunken  | 


backboard,  with  the  fastening  nails  not  pr>  jeilhig,  and  il  e  ba;ks  covered 
with  thick  brown  paner. 

Lantern  slides  will  not  be  eligible  for  award  nnless  both  the  negatives 
and  slides  are  the  work  of  the  exhibitor.  Frames  will  be  provided  for 
them. 

Negatives,  transparencies,  photo- mechanical  prints,  stereoscopic  work, 
photographs  of  purely  scientific  interest,  and  photographs  coloured  by 
scientific  or  mechanical  means  will  be  admitted.  Photographs  in  Oxford 
frames,  photograplis  already  shown  in  any  public  Exhibition  within  the 
London  postal  district,  and  photographs  coloured  by  band  are  not  eligible 
for  admission.  Excessive  breadth  in  frames  or  mounts,  silvered  or  oval 
frames,  or  projecting  mouldings,  are  undesirable,  and  may  prevent  photo- 
graphs from  obtaining  the  position  they  otherwise  merit.  It  is  generally 
desirable  that  each  photograph  be  separately  framed. 

All  working  up  of  photographs  by  hand,  except  mere  spotting,  is  un- 
desirable, and  may  cause  the  rejection  of  the  exhibit. 

Aoparatiii. — Each  exhibitor  must  fill  up  the  entry  form  supplied  by  the 
Society.  A  removable  card  must  be  attached  to  the  exhibit  containing 
the  name  of  the  exhibitor  and  the  number  to  which  it  referi<  in  the  entry 
form,  .attention  is  requested  to  this  regulation,  as,  without  it,  the 
description  of  the  apparatus  may  not  appear  in  the  catalogue.  Tbe 
exhibitor  should  fasten  on  each  exhibit  a  small  adhesive  label  containing 
his  name  only. 

No  apparatus  will  be  admitted  that  has  been  shown  in  the  Society's 
previous  Exhibitions  unless  it  has  some  new  detail.  All  apparatus  must 
be  concisely  described,  and  a  list  of  the  novel  details  given,  .\pparatag 
that  has  already  been  shown  at  London  Exhibitions  may  be  refu'<ed. 

Sales.  — The  prices  of  the  exhibits  will  be  published  in  the  catalogae  so 
far  as  they  ate  furnished  by  the  exhibitors.  Exhibits  not  priced  on  the 
entry  form  will  be  indicated  as  being  "not  for  sale."  Fifteen  per  cent, 
commission  will  be  deducted  on  sales. 

Foreign  Exhihilors  are  invited  to  contribute.  They  will  not  be  charged 
for  wall  space.  The  Society  will  provide  frames  or  portfolios  during  the 
Exhibition  for  nnproved  photographs. 

Reception  of  Exhibits  — Exhibits  sent  by  carrier  must  be  carriaije  paid, 
and  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Royal  Photographic  Society,  12,  Han- 
over-square, London,  W.,  and  must  arrive  on  or  before  Wednesday, 
September  !l. 

Exhibits  sent  by  hand  will  be  received  at  12,  Hanover-square,  W., 
only  from  nine  a.m.  to  nine  p.m.  on  Thursday,  September  10,  after 
which  time  and  date  no  exhibit  can,  under  any  circumstances,  be  received 
for  competition. 

Very  large  frames  and  balky  or  fragile  apparatus  may  be  delivered  at 
the  Gallery,  .Sa,  Pall  Mall  East,  if  special  arrangement,  beforehand,  is 
made  with  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

Rfmoval  of  Exhibits Exhibits   received  in  packing  eases  will  be 

repacked   and  dispatched  as  soon  as  possible  after   the   close  of  the 
Exhibition. 

Exhibits  delivered  by  hand  must  be  fetched  away  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed, due  notice  of  which  will  be  sent  to  the  exhibitors. 

Particular  attention  is  requested  to  the  removal  of  exhibits  on  the  day 
appointed.  If  not  taken  away  then,  considerable  expense  will  be  in- 
curred in  removing  and  warehousing.  This  expense  will  be  charged  to 
the  exhibitor.  Exhibitors  can  have  their  pictures  packed  in  a  case  and 
sent  by  carrier,  by  giving  instructions  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  and 
paying  the  cost. 

Charges. 

The  privileges  mentioned  below  are  accorded  to  members  of  the  Sosiety 
whose  subscriptions  are  not  in  arrear,  and  are  granted  to  them  in  their 
individual  capacity  only.  A  firm  or  company  exhibiting  in  their  cor- 
porate capacity  is  treated  as  a  non-member,  although  one  or  more 
members  of  the  firm  may  be  members  of  the  Society. 

n'all  Spate— No  charge  will  he  made  to  members  of  the  Society. 
To  non-members  a  charge  of  li.  per  square  foot,  and  to  members  of 
affiliated  societies  a  charge  of  0((.  per  square  foot,  will  be  made  for  wall 
space.  To  obtain  this  reduction,  the  entry  form  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  membership  voucher  bearing  the  affiliation  stamp.  The  minimum 
cfiarge  in  each  case  is  5s.  Lantern  slides  and  transparencies  will  be 
charged  as  for  pictures.  Twelve  lantern  slides  are  calculated  as  eiiual  to 
one  square  foot.  Postal  orders  to  pay  for  the  wall  space  required  must 
accompany  the  entry  form,  and,  should  any  of  the  photographs  not  ba 
accepted,  the  due  proportion,  in  excess  of  the  minimnm  charge,  will  be 
returned.  The  charge  for  wall  space  to  those  exhibitors  who  may  be 
elected  as  members  of  the  Society  before  the  end  of  the  year  will 
be  remitted,  and  the  amount  paid  credited  to  their  entrance  fee  and 
subscription. 

Apparatus.— The  apparatus  will  be  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
an  attendant,  who  will  be  ready  to  furnish  explanations  to  visitors  during 
the  whole  time  the  Exhibition  is  open.  Eacd  apparatus  exhibit  will  bo 
described  in  the  catalogue,  and,  where  thought  desirable,  illustrated. 
Tlie  charge  to  members  will  be  at  the  rate  of  'if.  for  each  piece  of  appa- 
ratus or  square  foot  of  table  or  floor  space  (whichever  is  greater),  wil.i  a 
minimnm  charge  of  10,?.  The  rate  to  non-members  will  be  at  10s.,  with 
a  minimum  charge  of  20,«.  These  charges  must  be  enclosed  with  tha 
entry  form,  or  the  exhibit  will  not  be  received.  If  a  case  of  apparatus 
is  accepted  for  exhibition,  each  item  contained  in  it  will  be  treated  as  » 
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separate  ezfaibit  and  s^o  qatalosued  and  aharged  (or,  except  when  the  items 
■Batnrally  form  a  single  exhibit :  as,  for  example,  a  hand  camera,  in- 
cluding the  camera  and  lens,  or  an  apparatus  with  parts  of  it  shown 
^separately  to  illustrate  its  construction. 

C0NDITI0>'8. 

It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  sending  of  exhibits  signifies 
Acceptance  by  the  exhibitor  of  the  decision  of  the  Council  upon  all 
•tnatters  connected  with  the  Exhibition  as  absolute  and  final. 

'  The  Council  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  any  damage  that 
■may  happen  to  the  exhibits  while  in  their  custody,  but  every  precaution 
-*ill  be  taken  to  ensure  their  safety  and  prompt  return  to  the  owners  at 
-the  close  of  ths  Exhibition.  They  reserve  the  right  to  reproduce  in  the 
catalogue  any  of  the  pictures  exhibited. 

OniciL  Lantern. 
Photographic  lantern  slidps  will  be  shown  by  means  of  the  Society's 
•o  jtical  lantern  during  the  Exhibition.  The  loan  of  slides  for  this  pur- 
Ijose  is  invited.  They  must  not  exceed  three  and  a  quarter  inches  in 
liei«ht,  and.  to  facilitate  selection  and  arrangement,  they  must  be 
delivered  at  the  Gallery  not  less  than  three  days  before  the  evening  of 
their  being  shown  in  the  lantern.  If  sent  by  carrier,  they  should  be 
iiddressed  to  the  Secretary,  Eoyal  Photographic  Society,  5a,  Pall  Mall 
Hast,  S.W.,  and  they  will  be  returneol  within  seven  days  of  their  exhi- 
tMtion. 

:  Blank  entry  forms  and  any  further  information  respecting  the  Exhi- 
bition, also  nomination  forms  for  membership,  can  be  obtained  from  the 
-Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Society,  12,  Hanover-square,  London,  W. 


THE  W.  H.  HAHEISON  FUND  APPEAL. 

"Donations  previously  acknowledged 

■H.  M.  A.  

Mrs.  Fleming  Baxter,  M  E.I 

"Wm.  Crookes,  Esq.,  F.B.S 

iPer  the  Editor,  The  British  Jocbsal  of   Photo- 
OBAPHY — M.  Carey  Lea,  Esq.         

£67    2    0 
•Further  donations  will  be  thankfully  acknowledged  by 

Fredk.  H.  Vablky,  82,  Newington  Oreen-road,  London,  N. 
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Modern  Optical  IssTRCME^fTS. 

By  Henbt  Orfobd.    London :  Whittaker  ft  Oo  ,  2,  Wiite  Hart-street, 
Paternoster-square. 

TMr.  Orford  is  already  favourably  known  by  his  volume  on  I^ens 

H'or^yor  .4?na<eurs  which  establiahed  his  capacity  for  dealing  in  a 

ipractical  manner  with  thf  optics  of  photographic  lenses.    The  present 

Dock  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  study  of  optics  as  applied  to  the 

'human  eye,  the  aberrations  of  which,  as  well  as  its  properties  as  an 

optical  instrument,  form  an  introduction  to  a  series  of  chapters  on 

the  employment  of  the  ophthalmoscope ;  retinoscopy ;  and  spectacles 

add  their  selection.    It  will  thus  he  seen  that  the  little  work,  which  is 

■clearly  and  concisely  written,  is  calculated  to  prove  serviceable  to 

those  making  a  study  of  the  aberrations  of  the  eye  and  the  remedial 

■  treatment  therefor  demanded.     Chapters  on  the  optical  lantern,  the 

•stereoscope  and   the  spectroscope  conclude  the  volume,  which  is 

"freely  illustrated,  and  is  got  up  in  the  praiseworthy  manner  one  is 

';'>tcustomed  to  look  for  in  Messrs.  Whittaker's  publications. 


Walnotine. 
Walnot  ft  Co.,  917,  Oarscube-road,  Glasgow. 

. '"  Walnotine  "  is  the  name  of  a  two-solution  developer,  sample 
,  l)ottle8  of  which  Messrs.  Walnot  &  Co.  have  sent  US' for  experimental 
■use.  It  answers  admirably,  yielding  with  correctly  exposed  plates 
bright  and  well-gradationed  negatives.  It  admits  of  repeated  use, 
retains  its  colourlessness  for  a  considerable  time,  and  should  be 
-appreciated  by  amateurs  and  occasional  workers. 

'"'*'■'  .  Catalogue  Received. 

,  ■,  I,  ,  Andrew  H.  Baird,  37,  Lotliian.street,  Edinburgh. 

'Mr.  Baird  has  deservedly  won  a  prominent  place  among  Northern 
'jghotographic  dealers,  and  this  neatly  turned-out  catalogue  testifies 
'to, the  Acumen  with  which  he  selects  his  stock.    Particular  mention 


is  made  of  the  Lothian  cyclist  camera :  the  Todd-Forret  magnesium 
lamp  (excellent  examples  of  e.xposures  made  therewith  being  given); 
and  many  other  of  Mr.  Baird's  specialities,  which  sandwich,  as  it 
were,  a  well-selected  assortment  of  general  apparatus  and  sundries. 

Edwards'  Plates  and  Films. 

B.  J.  Edwards  &  Co.,  The  Grove,  Hackney. 
Messrs.  Edwards  were  early  in  the  field  with  the  manufacture  of 
g-ilatine  dry  plate.*,  and  it  says  much  for  the  good  qualities  of  these 
plates  and  »he  reputation  of  the  firm  that,  after  the  lapse  of  so 
many  years,  they  should  enjoy  such  a  large  measure  of  public 
esteem.  During  the  last  few  weeks  they  have  given  us  the  oppor- 
tunity of  trying  some  of  their  plates  and  films  of  most  recent 
manufacture.  As  is  well  known,  Messrs.  Edwards  issue  two  series 
— isochromatic  and  ordinary — each  in  three  rapidities,  medium,  in- 
stantaneous, and  snap-shot.  It  is  late  in  the  day  to  advert  to  the 
colour-correct  rendering  qualities  of  the  isochromatic  plate.?,  which 
were  long  ago  recognised  as  putting  a  great  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  photographer  having  objects  in  colours  to  take.  The  slower 
kinds  of  plates  appear  to  be  very  thickly  coated,  and  thus  become  of 
great  service  for  long  e.xposures  and  interior  work.  The  "  snap- 
shot," ordinary  and  isochromatic,  are  exijuisitely  sensitive,  and  the 
grain  bears  the  scrutiny  of  magnification  extremely  well.  Both 
plates  and  films  possess  great  mechanical  evenness,  are  easy  to  de- 
velop, and,  as  regards  the  "  snap-shot "  (probably  as  quick  an  emul- 
sion as  there  is)  well  withstand  development  veil,  that  b;igbear  with 
very  rapid  plates.     Altogether,  Edward's  plates  highly  deserve  the 

popularity  thev  enjoy. 

« 

Royal  Photographic  Society. — Ordinarj-  Meeting.  Tue.srlay,  .lune  9,  at 
eight  p.m.,  .it  12,  Hanover-square.  Cellulose  and  its  Dervidives,  by  Meiwrs. 
Cross  .anii  Bevan.  On  Printuw  Densities,  by  Captain  W.  de  W.  Abaey, 
C.B.,  F.R.S. 

SouTHPORT  Social  Photoobaphic  Club  — Th<>  Sixth  Annual  Exhibition  of 
members'  work  will  be  held  from  October  26  to  31  inclusive.  Five  awards  (a 
volume  of  the  Magazine  o/  Art,  two  value  10s.  6d,,  and  two  value  5^.)  will  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Judges,  to  be  given,  if  the  work  merits  it,  for  the 
artistic  and  technical  excellence  of  photographs  and  transparencies. 

KiMBERLEV  Ca.meba  Club. —-Honorary  officers,  1896-97.  President:  Mr. 
James  Lawrence,  M.L.A — Chairman:  Mr.  Montague  Thane. — Vice-Chair- 
man  :  Mr.  Charles  Howie. — Council :  Messrs.  J.  Childs,  J.  Bennett,  E.  Goffe, 
S.  Turner,  and  P.  H.  A.  Pope. — Lanternists :  Messrs.  J.  Childs.  E.  Goffe, 
and  J.  W.  Lawrence. — Secretary  and  Treasurer:  Mr.  Frank  H.  Hancox, 
P.  0.  Box  305,  Kimberley. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Charles  Heaviside,  who  died  on 
the  25th  ulto.,  in  his  seventy-.second  year.  It  is  the  older  readers  of  The 
British  .Tournal  of  Photography  who  will  remember  Mr.  Heaviside.  He 
was  for  twenty  five  years  the  trustworthy  manager  for,  and  confidential  friend 
of,  the  late  J.  H.  Dallmeyer  and  of  his  son  and  successor.  Mr.  Heaviside  was 
a  man  of  considerable  artistic  and  literary  ability,  and  no  mean  musician. 
His  imposing  personality  and  charm  of  manner  eminently  fitted  him  for  the 
commercial  duties  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  gained  for  him  a  wide  circle 
of  friends.  He  retired  from  active  busine.ss  life  in  18S4,  and  had  suffered  for 
some  years  from  indifferent  health.  The  immediate  cause  of  death  wax 
bronchitis.  In  addition  to  the  personal  friends  and  relatives  who  attende'1 
the  funeral,  some  of  the  oldest  hands  from  the  firm  of  Dallmeyer  attended  as 
a  last  mark  of  affection  and  respect. 

The  X  Rats. — The  General  Electrical  Assojiation  of  Berlin  announce  that 
they  have  .succeeded  in  so  improving  the  Rontgen  tube  as  to  render  it 
possible  for  the  internal  structure  of  the  head,  the  larynx,  and  more  especially 
the  action  of  the  respiratory  organs  and  heart,  to  be  observed  direct  on  thii 
fluorescent  screen.  A  practical  demonstration  will  be  given  at  the  Surgical 
Congress.  Mr.  Edison  gave  a  semi-public  exhibition  of  his  new  light  at  New 
York  last  week.  It  was  variously  described  as  "  luminous  ether  light  "  and 
"X  ray  light."  The  lamp  used  was  an  ordinary  Crookes'  tube,  about  fifi) 
inches  long,  coated  inside  with  some  kind  of  crystals  easily  obtainable,  the 
exact  nature  of  which  the  inventor  refused  to  disclose.  To  an  interviewer  Mr. 
Edison  said  :  "  The  X  rays  undergo  some  organic  change  in  passing  through 
the  crystals,  and  practically  no  heat  is  generated.  Thus,  all  the  energy  which 
in  an  incandescent  lamp  is  lost  in  heat  is  turned  into  light,"  resulting  in  an 
economy,  it  is  understood,  of  seventy-five  per  cent.,  one  of  the  new  lamps  of 
only  four-candle  power  giving  a  light  equal  to  that  obtained  by  the  usual 
sixteen-candle  power  incandescent  lamp.  The  comnurcial  value  of  the 
discovery  remaius  to  be  demonstrated. 


— ^ — 

Th»  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  May  20  and  27, 
1896:— 

KiNETOscoPB. — No.  10,773.     "Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Taking  and 
Exhibiting  Successive  Photographic  Pictures."    A.  N.  Petit. 
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TiUMMiNa    Pnijpra.— No.    10.872.      "The  'Practical'  Trimming  Glass    for 

Trimming  all  kioda  of  Photodrarbio  and  the  like  Prints,  Drawings,  and 

Illustrations."    T.  R.  Watson. 
PflOTOCHROMT.— No.  10,994.      "  A  Process  of  Reproducing  Photographs  of 

Oil  Paintings."    S.  Rappa  and  J.  Berry. 
FiNDEE.— No.  11,001.      "  A  Finder. or  Camera  Obscura  for  Photographic  or 

other  purposes."    J.  Aliis. 

Cameba. — No.  11,015.    "Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras."  H.  W.  G. 

Plunkbtt. 
Artificial  Light  Photography.— No.  11,262.    " Improvements  in  connexion 

with  Artificial-light  Photography."    C.  E.  Elliott. 
Developino   Solutions.— No.    11,306.      "  Improvements    in    Photographic 

Developing  Solutions. "    Complete  specification.    J.  HArFP. 


MmiuQ^  of  aoctetteiS. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT   WEEK. 


BTune  o(  Btelaty. 


I 


aabjMt. 


'8 North  Uiddleaex  . 


^ '  Birmingham  Photo.  Societj 

...   Hackney 


9.. 

a3. 


Boyal  Photographic  Society   ...i  i 
I 


London  and  Provincial 
Borough  Polytechnic... 

Lsytonstone 

Oldham  


( Demoustration     on     Rough     Bromide 

I     Paper.     S.  H.  Fry. 

/Exhibition    of    Competition    Pictures 

J     token  npon  the  Eccnrsions  to  Mar. 

J     ston    Green  and   Kenilworth    during 

(  .  April. 

Discussion  on  previouq  Lectures. 

t  CeVulose  and    its   Derivatives,     Me3.srs. 

'     Cross  an*!  Beran. — On  Prtntinij  Dtju- 

siti«3.      Cantain   W.   de   W.    Abney, 

C.B  ,  F.R.S. 
Who  fsfs  Qmck  Plates  for  Hani^ 'Camera 

Work?    W.  D.  Welford. 
Ewursion:  Sonth  Norwood  and  Shirley. 
(  Kicnrsiou :  Lonihton  and  High  Beech. 
(      Leader,  C.  A.  Bussell. 
J  Eicnrsion :    Bramhall    Hall.      Leader, 
\     C.  A.  Hemp^tock, 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
SIay  26,— Technical  Meeting,— Mr.  E.  Cecil  Hertslet  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Lambert  Matthbw.s,  of  the  Scientific  Hand  Camera  Company,  ex- 
{libited  and  described  the  "  Scientific  "  hand  camera  for  6  x  4  plates,  constructed 
•oa  the  twin-lens  principle,  and  adapted  for  use  with  dark  slides,  roU-hnlder,  or 
with  a  changing  box,  and  fitted  with  a  rapid  rectilinear  lens  by  Beck  and  a 
Tliornton-Pickard  shutter. 

The  subject  for  consideration  was 

Apparatus  for  Photooeaphino  on  Small  Plate3 
t(les3  than  quarter-plate),  and  several  instruments  were  exhibited. 

Mr.  E.  Clifton  showed  an  early  form  of  binocular  camera,  which  was  given 
to  him  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Spicer,  of  Clerkeuwell,  and  which  was  probably 
one  of  Geymet's  cameras. 

Mr.  T.  Bolas  said  that  in  Geymet's  cameras  the  changing  mechanism  oon- 
"tained  a  disc,  in  which  an  aperture  was  cut,  and  thi.s  was  revolved  to  bring  a 
dift'erent  part  of  the  plate  into  position  for  exposure. 

The  Assistant  Seckf,tary  (Mr.  Child  Bayley)  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining one  of  G«ymet'a  instruments,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late 
Mr.  Traill  Taylor,  and  the  camera  shown  by  Mr.  Clifton  appeared  to  be 
identical  with  it. 

Mr.  Clifton  also  showed  one  of  M.iyfield's  ■  ebonite  hand  cameras  belonging 
to  Mr.  Noel  Cox,  in  which  several  modificatious  had  been  made,  including 
■the  addition  of  a  specially  constructed  shutter  by  Newman  &  Guardia, 
working  from  i  to  ^Ju  second,  and  changing  boxes  to  hold  twelve  plates 
■or  twentv-four  tilm.s. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  Chapman  Jones)  showed  a  small  camera  from 
the  Society's  museum  which  bore  the  name  "Bryceson,  Edinburgh,"  and  wa.s 
provided  with  a  Dallmeyer  medallion  lens,  which  had  been  identified  as  having 
"been  made  in  February  1870,  working  at  /-2.  The  camera  appeared  to  be 
identical  with  the  form  used  by  the  late  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth.  It  was 
adapted  for  the  silver-bath  proces.s,  and  comprised  a  square,  water-tight 
receptacle,  each  face  of  which  carried  a  plate,  and  which  revolved  in  order  to 
bring  the  plates  successively  into  position.  TTie  lens  was  mounted  in  a  spring 
.jacket,  and  could  be  adjusted  at  four  difl'erent  points,  presumably  for  focussing 
at  varying  distances.  The  exposed  portion  of  the  plate  was  an  inch  square, 
liut  the  bath  would  accommodate  one  three  inches  in  length,  which  was  exactly 
the  size  of  the  ordinary  micro  slip  used  by  Professor  Smyth.  Mr.  Chapman 
Jones  said  he  had  always  advocated  the  use  of  the  half-quarter  plate  for  hand 
cameras,  which  possessed  many  advantages,  and  he  showed  a  cutting  board 
which  he  had  designed  for  facilitating  the  division  of  quarter-plates  into  two 
•equal  portions. 

Messrs.  Newman  k  Guardia  exhibited  a  hand  camera,  constructed  to  carry 
twelve  plates  or  twenty-four  films  of  half-quarter-plate  size,  and  fitted  with  a 
^Zeiss  lens  of  3|-inch  focus,  and  working  at/-6'3. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  thought  nearly  all  hand  cameras  were  made  the  wrong 
shape  ;  in  all  changing  arrangements  tliere  must  be  a  little  space  on  one  side 
of  the  plate,  and  most  makers  put  that  extra  space  on  the  narrow  side,  thus 
iproducing  a  "lumpy"  parcel,  instead  of  a  flat  one. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Tottem,  of  the  Eastman  Company,  showed  the  Pocket  Kodak, 
and  specimen  negatives,  prints,  and  enlargements.  As  an  instance  of  the 
popularity  of  this  instrument,  he  mentioned  the  fact  that  during  last  week 
J300  cameras  and  26,000  film  cartridges  had  been  sold. 


Mr.  Lion  Warnrrke  spoke  highly  of  the  performance  of  the  camera  iloriag 
his  tour  on  the  Continent  in  February  and  March  last,  and  said  ha  had  be«ni 
able  to  obtain  fresh  supplies  of  film  in  small  towns  in  various  parts  of  f  raoca, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Switzerland. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Barlow,  representing  Messrs.  Beck,  exhibited  a  No.  1  Freiu; 
and  Mr.  Middlemiss  sent  a  camera  for  enlarging  from  small  negatives. 
That  Devil  Again. 

Mr.  Leon  Warnf.rei  said  that  at  a  recent  meeting  some  meniban  had  i«i<l 
they  did  not  l;now  what  "devils  "  were,  and  he  had  therefore  brought  for  in- 
spection a  plate  and  print  in  which  "the  devil  himself"  was  plainly  »i«ible. 
Asked  for  an  explanation  to  account  for  his  majesty's  appearance,  he  said  bu 
could  offer  no  theory,  and  wiser  man  than  he^liad  been  unible  to  fathom  the 
mystery. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
May  28.— Mr.  R.  Beckett  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Rdward  Simpson  was  nominated  for  membership. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  reported  that  he  had  written  to  the  County  Council 
and  the  Hampstead  and  St.  Pancras  Vestries  as  resolved  in  the  matter  of  the 
operations  on  Hampstead  Heath,  and  had  received  a  letter  from  the  last- 
named  stating  that  their  Committee,  having  gone  into  the  matter,  recommend 
that  no  aetion  be  taken.  The  Hon.  Secretary  referred  to  some  experimenU 
conducted  by  himself  and  Mr.  Wiss  as  to  whether  the  use  of  ruby  glass  as  a 
support  for  the  emulsion  instead  of  ordinary  glass  would  tend  to  avoid  baU 
tion,  and  said  that  the  films  had  now  been  stripped  for  examination,  as, 
owing  to  the  density  of  the  ruby  glass,  this  was  not  possible  before.  H« 
thonght  that  the  negative  on  the  ruby  glass  showed  a  certain  amount,  though 
less,  of  halation,  and  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ordinary'  plate  in 
the  high  lights  was  very  much  thinner  than  the  ruby,  although  they  botli 
received  identical  exposures  and  development,  and  were  of  the  same  batch  of 
emulsion. 

A  discussion  took  place  on  the  subject  of  the  accelerating  action  of  air  en 
a  plate  during  development,  and, 

Mr.  Welford  detailed  a  case  in  hij  own  experience  where  a  pkte,  after 
long  immersion  in  the  developer,  showeil  no  sign  of  an  image,  but,  on  sab- 
jectlng  the  same  to  the  action  of  the  air  for  five  minutes,  the  silver  was  found 
to  be  reduced  almost  through  to  the  back.  His  opinion  was  that.  th«  morn 
the  plate  was  taken  out  of  the  solution  and  exposed  to  the  air,  the  quicker 
would  the  action  be. 

Mr.  Henderson  referred  to  the  practice  of  washing  the  plate  in  water  two 
or  three  times  during  development,  so  as  to  get  a  softer  negative,  and  thought 
you  might  just  as  well  dilute  the  developer  at  the  beginning  instead. 

On  the  Washing  of  Prints  without  Rosnino  Water. 

Messrs.  Haddon  and  Grundv,  in  a  paper  on  the  above  subject,  after 
referring  to  the  result  of  their  investigations  on  the  washing  of  albumen  prints 
in  running  water,  which  showed  that  the  usual  two  hours'  washing  wai 
unnecessary,  as  all  the  silver  and  hypo  capable  of  elimination  by  water  could 
be  washed  away  in  twenty  minutes,  said  they  had  been  singe  endeavouring  to 
decide  the  number  of  changes  of  water  necessary  for  the  perfect  washing  of  a 
print  when  running  water  was  not  available.  Albumenised  paper  was  .sensi- 
tised on  a  neutral  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  dried,  and  cut  into  pieces  of  equal 
size.  These  pieces  were  then  washed  in  several  changes  of  water  until  all 
milkiuess  had  gone,  when  they  were  immersed  in  a  litre  of  twenty  per  cent,  of 
hypo  for  twenty  minutes,  with  constant  movement,  after  which  they  wer» 
removed  to  the  washing  water.  The  authors  decided  that  the  amount  of 
washing  water  should  bear  a  fixed  ratio  to  the  area  of  the  paper,  that  decide<l 
on  being  one  cubic  centimetre  of  water  to  every  square  centimetre  of  paper 
surface,  which,  with  the  quantity  of  paper  to  be  treated,  gave  a  quantity  of 
2445  cubic  centimetres  of  water.  At  the  end  of  five  minutes'  immersion,  .with 
constant  movement  in  this  water,  two  pi<>ces,  equal  to  a  ([uarter  sheet,  weri 
withdrawn  for  the  estimation  of  the  quantity  of  silver  therein  contained,  and 
dried,  the  remainder  being  placed  in  another  vessel  containing  2201  cnbio 
centimetres  of  water,  the  difference  being  allowed  for  the  lesser  quantity  of 
paper,  so  as  to  keep  the  same  ratio  of  paper  area  to  washing  water.  The  same 
process  was  observed  through  ten  changes  of  water,  a  quarter  sheet  being  with- 
drawn at  each  change  for  estimation.  At  the  same  time  tests  were  made  of 
the  value  of  the  various  methods  for  ascertaining  whether  a  print  has  been 
properly  washed  by  examining  the  wash  water,  a  quantity  from  each  change 
being  set  apart  for  this  purpose.  The  tests  adopted  were  the  permanganate  of 
potash,  iodide  of  starch,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  methods,  the  first  two  for 
the  presence  of  hypo,  and  the  latter  for  detecting  the  silver.  Several  test 
tubes  were  taken,  two  being  filled  with  ordinary  tap  water,  and  to  one  of  them 
one  drop  of  permanganate  of  potash  solution  was  added,  which  coloured  ihn 
water  a  faint  pink.  The  other  test  tube  was  likewise  treated,  iodide  of  starch 
replacing  the  permanganate.  The  tints  of  these  were  fixed  on  as  standards, 
and  to  test  the  wash  water  some  w.as  placed  in  a  tjst  tube,  and  the  number  of 
drops  of  permanganate  and  iodide  necessary  to  bring  it  to  the  same  tint  as 
the  standard  tubes  showed  roughly  the  quantity  of  hypo  in  the  water,  and 
the  progress  of  the  washing.  The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  added  to  the 
wa.^h  water  in  a  test  tube,  and,  after  standing  some  time,  on  looking  down 
the  tube,  the  presence  of  silver  was  indicated  by  a  brown  tint.  Tb<i 
amount  of  silver  still  present  in  the  paper  after  each  washing  was  esti- 
mated by  allowing  them  to  dry,  and  burning  to  ashes  in  a  dish.  This  ash  was 
boiled  in  distilled  water  with  several  changes,  and  then  with  dilute  nitriu 
acid  to  dissolve  the  metal,  filtered,  and  the  residual  ash  treated  with  stiting 
ammonia  to  dissolve  any  silver  chloride  possibly  formed  by  impurities  in  thn 
nitric  acid.  This  was  neutralised  by  nitric  acid,  and  added  to  the  former 
solution,  which  were  then  together  heated  to  boiling  point,  and  a  few  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid  added  to  precipitate  the  silver.  The  chloride  thus  formed 
was  allowed  to  settle,  filtered,  and  washed,  and  then  estimated  in  the  usual 
way.  It  was  found  that,  after  the  third  change,  the  amount  of  silver  remaine<l 
constant,  and  no  effect  was  produced  with  further  washing.  It  was  likewi»M 
found  that  the  third  change  was  the  last  in  which  any  hypo  coald  be  traced. 
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When  it  is  remembered  that  the  function  of  the  water  is  not  to  dissolve  the 
silver  salts,  but  to  replace  the  sodium  hyposulphites,  which  already  contain 
the  silver  in  solution,  it  is  easier  to  understand  that  three  changes  were 
sufficient  to  extract  the  soluble  silver  salts  ft-om  the  paper,  although  at  first  it 
may  seem  extraordinary.  The  authors  state  that  their  experiments  show  that 
live  changes  are  sufKcient  to  completely  eliminate  the  hypo  and  all  soluble 
silver,  but  they  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that,  throughout,  the  paper  was 
continually  on  the  move. 

The  CHAlBiMAN  thought  it  evident  that  Messrs.  Haddon  and  Grundy  had 
given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  these  experiments.  Mr.  Henderson  had 
found  that  long  washing  was  injurious.  Whenever  he  found  prints  fading,  it 
was  generally  traceable  to  this  cause,  and  with  this  he  agreed.  It  was  not 
only  utterly  useless,  but  .extremejy  harmful,  and  lime  might  be  deposited  in 
the  paper.     With  gelatine  papers  the  effect  would  be  worse. 

Mr.  Henderson  repeated  that  the  prints  had  been  kept  in  constant  motion, 
and  that  this  s;reatly  affected  the  result.  He  detailed  a  method  of  washing 
prints,  introduced  by  Ross  &  Pringle,  of  Edinburgh,  where  the  prints  were 
suspended  from  cross  pieces  in  tanks,  and  the  water  automatically  syphoned 
off,  leaving  the  prints  to  drain,  the  tank  subsequently  refilling.  With  refer- 
ence to  long  washing,  it  used  to  annoy  him  to  have  prints  returned  faded,  but 
he  found  it  to  be  due  to  the  bronze  in  the  mounts.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
■fixing  baths  of  too  great  strength  were  used,  and  that  by  so  doing  a  fading 
action  was  set  up,  and  an  element  of  failure  introduced.  He  had  purposely 
tested  the  merits  of  strong  and  weak  fixing  solutions  under  the  same  conditions, 
and  was  convinced  of  the  error  of  using  strong  solutions. 

Mr.  Gbundy  said  in  washing  prints  most  people  looked  at  it  as  if  they 
were  dissolving  something  out  instead  of  simply  replacing.  With  albumen 
paper,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  out  with  hypo  the  remaining  silver,  but,  in  the 
oase  of  two  brands  of  gelatine  paper  he  had  tried,  you  can  get  rid  of  all  traces 
of  it. 

Mr.  Henderson  ijueried  whether  some  of  the  gelatine  papers  did  not 
contain  albumen. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

'May  27, — Mr.  A.  Mackie  in  the  chair. 

After  some  formal  business,  the  Chairman  asked  the  members  to  welcome 
the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert  as  a  visitor. 

Mr.  Welford  passed  round  some  strips  of  pocket  Kodak  negatives  from  ex- 
posures which  he  had  lately  made  in  Holland. 

Mr.  Snowden  Ward  passed  round  some  samples  of  colour  printing,  which 
'were  called  Synchromie.  These  were  made  by  Count  Turati's  process,  and.  the 
point  of  novelty  consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  seventeen  colours  of  which  the 
print  was  composed  were  printed  at  one  impression,  The  advantage  appeared 
to  be  a  great  saving  of  time  in  the  printing  operation,  general  economy,  and 
the  certainty  of  accurate  register. 

Mr.  FoxLEB  queried  whether  commercially  the  three-colour  printing  process 
was  in  successfnl  operation,  and  whether  the  best  colour -work  by  typographic 
methods  was  not  obtained  with  a  larger  number  of  printings. 

Mr.  Wakd  said  that  undoubtedly  the  three-colour  process  in  this  country 
was  generally  used  for  the  cheaper  class  of  work,  whereas  in  America  they 
bad  laid  themselves  out  to  do  the  highest  class  of  work  with  it,  regardless  of 
commercial  considerations.  He  thought  that  the  more  expensive  colour 
printing  was  usually  done  by  processes  involving  a  larger  number  of  scjjarate 
printings. 

Mr.  F.  Haes  then  gave  his  demonstration  of 

The  Dagl'erkeotype  Process. 
He  first  of  all  gave  a  short  account  of  the  early  workers,  and  said  that, 
although  Daguerre  had  given  his  name  to  the  process,  it  was  extremely 
probable  tliat  Niepce  really  deserves  the  credit  for  the  discovery.  Daguerre 
had  first  used  iodine  only  for  sensitising  his  silver  plates,  and  the  resulting 
films  were  terribly  slow,  a  portrait  in  full  sunshine,  and  with  a  large  aperture, 
requiring  sometimes  more  than  half  an  hour's  exposure.  In  1839  Goddard 
found  that  the  vapour  of  bromine,  in  conjunction  with  iodine,  largely  increased 
the  speed  of  the  plate,  and  this  combination  afterwards  obtained.  The 
Daguerreotype  process  was  essentially  one  depending  upon  the  man  as  well  as 
the  material,  and  in  this  is  quite  the  opposite  to  our  present  "press-the- 
button"  methods.  Everything  had  to  be  of  the  utmost  purity,  and  the 
greatest  care,  cleanliness,  and  regularity  of  method,  manners,  material,  and 
temperature  had  to  be  observed.  Mr.  Haes  then  proceeded  to  demonstrate 
the  working  of  the  process.  He  polished  his  silver  plates  with  tripoli,  and 
buckskin  or  cotton  velvet  buffs,  which  he  had  made  himself  for  the  occasion. 
Having  prepared  the  plate  and  described  the  use  of  the  sensitising  box,  which 
contained  an  arrangement  of  reflectors  and  mirrors,  by  which  the  progress  of 
the  sensitising  could  be  watched,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  prepare  a  plate  and 
to  point  out  the  changes  in  colour  as  they  took  place.  He  also  pointed  out 
that,  when  perfectly  sensitised,  by  a  skilled  use  of  the  combination  of  the 
vapours  of  bromine  and  iodine  in  separate  vessels  an  extremely  sensitive  film 
resulted,  almost  as  sensitive,  in  fact,  as  a  modern  dry  plate.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fineness  and  sharpness  of  the  lines  of  the  pictures,  and  their  extreme 
delicacy  were  unapproachable  by  modern  methods.  After  sensitising,  the 
plate  was  developed  over  the  vapour  of  heated  mercury,  apd  the  principle  of 
development  was  clearly  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  whilst  the  change  in  the 
iodide  film  took  place  in  a  marked  degree  where  the  light  had  acted  upon  it, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  deposit  of  mercury,  or  any  alteration  in 
character,  of  the  polished  silver  film  of  the  copper  plate  where  it  had  not  been 
attacked  by  the  bromine  or  iodine  vapour.  Mr.  Haes  described  the  completion 
of  the  picture  by  the  Fisot  fixing  method. 

A  very  interesting  eveniiii  was  suitably  concluded  'liy  an  exhibition 
of  old  Daguerreotypes  from  the  museum  of  the  Club,  the  lecturer  being  well 
plied  with  interesting  questions  of  a  technical  character.  In  the  course  of 
these  questions  it  was  stated  that  the  Daguerreotype  process  was  in  use  in 
America  for  observatory  work  so  recently  as  within  the  last  teu  years,  and  that 
bromide  of  potassium  was  listed  at  ix.  per  ounce,  and  hyposulphite  of  soda  at 
■6s,'per  pound,  in  the  days  when  Daguerreotype  was  the  photographic  method. 


Mr.  Fry  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Haes  for  all  the  trouble  he  had 
taken  in  working  wp  the  methods  and  almost-forgotten  details  of  the  oldest 
and  most  interesting  process.  Mr.  Haes  had  been  exceedingly  kind  to  the 
Club  in  this  matter.  First  he  had  presented  a  complete  set  of  apparatus 
peculiar  to  the  process.  In  the  second  place,  by  taking  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  incurring  some  further  expense,  he  had  given  the  members  a  capital 
insight  into  the  actual  technicalities  of  the  process  itself.  This  was  most 
interesting  to  the  younger  and  older  members  alike,  and  Mr.  Haes  had  added 
still  more  to  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  the  members  individually,  and  the 
club  generally,  owed  him. 

The  Chairman  said  that  no  fonn.al  seconding  of  a  proposition,  which  was 
so  obviously  acceptable  to  all  present,  would  be  put  by  him  to  the  meeting, 
which  thereupon  signified  its  complete  accord  by  heaity  applause. 

Mr.  Haes  expressed  his  thanks  and  the  pleasure  it  had  afforded  him  to 
give  the  demonstration. 


Brixton  and  Claphstm  Camera  Club. — May  19,  Mr.  W.  Thomas  (Vice- 
President)  in  the  chair. — Under  the  arrangement  for  the  interchange  of 
demonstrations  between  affiliated  societies,  a  paper  on 

ENI.ARGED  Paper  NEGATIVEfS 
was  read  by  Mr.  H.  STtJART,  of,  the  North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society. 
'J'he  following  is  a  brief  summary : — Paper,   as  a  support  for  the  negative 
photographic  image.  w.as  used  before  glass,  and  is  therefore  no  novelty,  but 
the  jirocess  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  and  has  become  almost  extinct.     Con. 
sideriug,    however,   the   improvement    in    the   manufacture    of   papers    and 
emulsions  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  I  am  led  to  believe  the  method 
worth  resuiTection.     My  experiments  have  been  confined  to  the  production  of 
enlarged  negatives  on  paper  from  small  positive  prints,  and  I  think  the 
process  has  its  recommendations.    The  way  I  set  to  work  is  to  take  a  contact 
print  on  smooth  bromide  or  gelatino-chloride  paper,  and  squeegee  the  same 
on  a  piece  of  glass,  say,  a  well-cleaned  spoilt  negative.     Gelatino-chloride 
paper  is  perhaps  the  best,  and  the  print  need  not  be  toned,  but  simply  fixed 
and  washed,  and,  owing  to  the  non-actinic  colour  of  the  untoned  image,  a  weak 
print  will  be  found  to  copy  well.     By  mounting  behind  glass,  as  mentioned, 
the  grain  of  the  paper  will  give  no  trouble,  at  any  rate  for  enlargements,  such 
as  from  quarter-plate  to  12x10.    The  print  is  then  cnharged  to  the  required 
size  by  reflected  light,  the  usual  form  of  daylight  enlarging  apparatus  being 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose.     In  consequence  of  the  faintness  of  the  image, 
the  ground-glass  screen  is  unsuitable  for  focussing,  which  must  be  done  with 
an  eyepiece  on  the  aerial  image  itself.     It  is  also  well  to  mark  once  for  all  on 
the  baseboard  of  the  camera  the  correct  distance  from  the  lens  for,  say,  10  x  8, 
12x10,  and  15x12  in  enlargements,  thus  saving  adjustment  on  future  occa- 
sions.   Slow  bromide  paper  is  the  substance  on  which  the  enlarged  negative  is 
taken,  and  it  must  be  placed  behind  a  piece  of  glass  in  the  dark  slide  so  as  to 
be  kept  Hat.    Exposure  is  prolonged  and  varies  of  course  with  the  degree  of 
enlargement,   strength  of  light,  &c.     Enlarging,  for  instance,   from  quarter- 
plate  to  12  x  10  with  ,/'-16  may  take  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  summer  to 
three  hours  in  winter,  but  by  using  an  aetinometer,  as  in  carbon  printing,  the 
question  of  exposure  is  reduced  to  a  simple  one,  and  no  difficulty  need  occur. 
After  exposure,   the   bromide  paper  is  developed   (preferably  with  hydro- 
(juinone),  and  an  enlarged  negative  is  the  result.     This  may  be  waxed  over  to 
render  more  transparent  and  to  fill  in  the  grain  of  the  paper,  or  may  be  used 
as  it  is  if  the  grain  is  not  objected  to.    Waxing  is  a  tricky  matter  and  requires 
practice.     Coating  with  a  lirush  dipped  in  melted  paraffin  wax  is  one  way  ; 
others  are,  soaking  the  negative  in  a  hot  solution  of  the  same,  or  brushing 
over  a  solution  of  wax  dissolved  in  some  solvent  (as  benzine)  which  quickly 
evaporates,  leaving  the  paper  translucent.     The  negative  being  now  finished, 
a  positive  may  be  printed  from  it  in  gelatino-chloride,  platinotype,  carbon,  or 
citlier  desired  process.     In  conclusion,  the  following  points  may  be  claimed  in 
favo;ir  of  the  system  :  Economy. — Bromide  paper  is  less  than  half  the  cost  of 
glass  plates  or  celluloid  films ;  is  not  liable  to  breakage,  a  not  uncommon 
mishap  in  printing  from  large  glass  negatives  ;  is  lighter  than  glass  and  stores 
in  less  space.     Jiase  in  Rtiouching. — The  paper  negative  can  be  spotted  or 
retouched  with  far  greater  ease  than  a  glass  negative  or  transparency.     In 
Carbon  Printing,  by  single  transfer,  a  reversed  negative  is  unnecessary,  the 
loss  of  sharpness  caused  by  printing  through  the  paper  being  very  slight.     To 
add  force  to  his  description,  Mr.  Stuart  showed  two  or  three  dozen  enlarged- 
negatives,  together  with  the  originals  from  which  they  were  taken,  and  also 
enlarged  prints  in  bromide,  gelatino  paper,  and  carbon.     Mr.  Stuait  said  some 
of  these  were  examples  of  what  to  avoid,  being  mistakes  which  might  be 
expected  in  the  experimental  working  of  a  process  about  which  little  infor- 
mation could  be  obtained  from  the  ordinary  photographic  sources.     Be  this  as 
it  may,  many  of  the  results  shown  were  really  excjuisite,  and  several  present 
decided  to  give  the  process  a  trial. 

Croydon  Camera  Club. — May  30. — A  party  of  thirty  members  of  the  Club, 
in  charge  of  the  I'resident  (Mr.  Hector  .Maclean,  F.G.S.),  visited,  by  special 
permission  of  the  Mayor  of  Croydon,  the  new  municipal  buildings  lately 
opened  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Cameras  were  busily  employed  from 
2. 30  to  about  7. 30.  Besides  the  v.arious  law  courts,  the  council  chamber,  and 
public  library,  members  found  that  the  grand  staircase,  the  Mayor's  parlour, 
the  steam  heating  apparatus,  the  clock  machinery,  and  bird's-eye  views  of 
Croydon  from  the  campanile  gave  them  promising  subject-matter.  By  kind- 
ness of  the  Mayor  tea  was  provided,  at  5.45,  in  one  of  the  committee-rooms,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  President  proposed  the  Club's  hearty  thanks  to  Mr. 
F.  T.  Edridge  (the  Mayor),  for  having  afforded  all  so  acceptable  an  opportunity 
of  picturing  the  magnificent  Town  Hall.  Seconded  by  the  Vice-Ch.airman 
(Mr.  J.  Nooks),  the  above  was  carried  with  much  fervour. 
Payment  foii  RErKODXJCTiONS. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  to  members,  Mr.  Maclean  drew  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  proprietor  of  a  local  journal  specially  invited  amateurs  to  submit 
photographs  for  publication  of  the  Royal  visit,  &c.  He  explained  to  those 
assembled  that  the  trade  cus'om  was  to  not  accept  less  than  10s.  tirf.  per  print, 
and  urged  upon  members  of  the  Club  not  to  undersell  each  other,  or  spoil  the 
market,  by  offering  prints  for  less  than  the  standard  minimum.     These  re- 
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marks,  pointed  by  personal  experiences,  were  not  only  well  received,  but 
seemed  to  have  made  an  enduring  impression  upon  the  large  gathering. 
Before  dispersing,  Messrs.  Underbill  aiud  Bown  took  negatives  of  the  party 
grouped  upon  the  Town  Hill  steps;;  ,j 

North  Uiddlesex  Photographlfi  Society.— June  1.— Mr.  Pithkb  opened  a 
discussion  on 

ARcaiTECTOftiL  PHOTOI^APHY. 

He  brought  down  numerous  engravings  to  illustrate  his  remarks  of  various 
styles  of  architecture,  and  suggested  that  the  Society  should  make  a  study  of 
old  buildings,  churches,  &c.,  and  photograph  special  parts  of  interest,  not  only 
takini?  general  views  of  the  subject,  and  suggested  that  a  special  outing  should 
be  held  with  this  object  in  view,  to  see  how  the  idea  worked.  A  lengthy  dis- 
cussion took  place,  in  which  a  numlier  of  members  joined,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  meeting  the  opinion  of  those  present  was  taken  as  to  the  advisability  of 
this  step.  Mr.  Child  Batley  proposed  and  Mr.  Cox  seconded  that  ''it  is 
desirable  that  an  outiue  on  the  lines  suggested  by  Mr.  Pither  should  be  held." 
A  number  of  members  promised  to  assist  if  called  uiion 


CorresliJontrettce. 


■  Correspondimts  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  iiopsr.    Ko  notice  l  J  fokfn 
o/communtoattons  unless  the  names  and  addressea  of  th«  writers  ore  given. 


BROMIDE  PAPER  FOR  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editoes. 

Gentlemen,— Replying  to  "  W.  R.  F."  in  your  issue  of  May  22,  I 
•would  advise  him  to  apply  to  the  Eastman  Photographic  Materials 
Company,  Limited. 

I  have  a  roll-holder  in  which  I  wished  to  use  bromide  paper,  and  I 
applied  to  the  above  firm,  askini;  them  it  they  would  supijly  me  with 
bromide  paper  in  rolls  of  the  size  I  required.  They  immediately  con- 
sented to  do  so  at  the  usual  price  of  bromide  paper.  I  gave  the  order  for 
one  dozen  rolls  (txent^-four  exposures  each,  half -plate)  on  a  Monday,  and 
the  rolls  were  delivered  on  Thursday.  It  is  "An  Extra-Kapid"  quality 
that  I  have,  and  I  have  been  delighted  with  the  results  I  have  obtained. 
Of  course  it  is  slow,  in  comparison  with  dry  plates ;  about  equal,  in  fact, 
to  a  •'  process  "  plate  ;  but  personally  I  prefer  a  slow  plate. 

I  rarely  use  wax  or  oil  on  tliis  paper,  and  it  is  perfectly  suited  for 
carbon  printing  (single  transfer)  by  printing  through  the  negative. — 
I  am,  yours,  Ac, ,  Alfred  Park. 

Redditch,  May  27,  18%. 


MR.  E.  CHILD  BAYLEY  ON  ART  MATTERS. 
To  the  Editobs). 

Obhtlemen, — Is  there  a  subtle  conspiracy  to  worry  photographic  art 
and  artists  all  along  the  line  at  a  time  of  year  when  every  true  pictorial 
photographer,  who  would  do  Lis  utmost  for  his  art,  prefers  to  be  engaged 
making  pictures  instead  of  repljing  to  those  who  try,  with  a  kind  of 
glorified  pleasure,  to  prove  there  is  nothing  in  pictorial  photography,  and, 
if  there  is,  it  doesn't  matter?  I  have  only  recently  had  to  help  to  teach 
a  writer  in  a  contemporary,  who  knows  something  of  art,  that  it  is 
possible  for  photographers  to  be  artists — I  hope  successfully  ;  and  now  I 
hear  I  am  expected  to  reply  to  a  reader  of  a  paper,  who,  I  hope,  won't 
think  I  mean  unkindly  when  I  say  that,  if  he  would  study  the  subject 
diligently  for  a  few  years,  he  may  learn  something  about  it.  At  present 
I  feel  that  Mr.  E.  Child  Bajley  knows  moie  about  photographic 
chemistry,  and  possibly  X  rajs,  than  art.  I  give  him  every  credit  tor  a 
knowledge  of  his  own  department,  with  which  I  never  interfere  or  pretend 
to  know  anything.  There  is  much  that  I  agree  with  in  his  paper  on 
Photographic  Societie-i  and  Pliotographic  Art,  but  also,  I  regretfully  notice, 
much  that  is  unworthy  of  Mr.  Bayley. 

As  to  replying  to  Mr.  Bayley's  paper,  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  what 
was  said  in  the  discussion  when  the  paper  was  read  at  the  Photographic 
Club  (I  thank  Mr.  Beddin;?  and  Mr.  WeUoid  especially) ;  but  I  must  say 
I  asree  with  him  particularly  when  he  says  that  too  many  read  papers  on 
subjects  of  which  they  know  little  or  nothing,  and  I  greatly  regret  that 
this  paper  of  Mr.  Bayley's  almost  compels  me  to  add  him  to  the  com- 
pany. Nothing  has  ever  been  more  definitely  and  unanimously  acknow- 
ledged, by  friends  and  foes  all  over  the  world  (always  excepting  Mr.  Child 
Bayley),  than  the  vast  improvement  in  pictorial  photography  since  the 
institution  of  the  "  Linked  Ring,"  and  I  feel  hopeful  about  Mr.  Bayley. 
When  lie  grows  older — I,  of  course,  mean  in  knowledge — he  will  re- 
read his  first  cmde  attempt  at  giving  his  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  be 
sorry.     I  have  known  similar  cases. 

Another  reason  for  not  adding  to  this  letter  is  that  I  want  to  avoid 
saying  anything  to  make  Mr.  Bayley  angry,  as  the  time  is  fast  coming 
when  I  shall  want  him  to  "cheer  up"  and  be  a  good  Conventioner.  I 
know  from  personal  experience  that  he  shines  as  a  Conventioner. 

H.  P.  ROBINSDX. 


■  CAEDIFF  EXHIBllrO.V. 

t    ■ 

To  the  Zbnota.    ■ 

Gentlbmen,— I  nottce  in  your  paper  a  letter, signed  b;  ne. 

Mr.  Freke  is  a  friend  of  mine  and  a  highly  respected  tradesmuv  iu  the 
town  of  Cardiff.  H»  is  a  piotare  dealer,  an  enterprising  ei\Sf)'iU>r  of 
pictures  by  celebrated  Artists.  He  runs  an  artiit  colourman's  and  fanqy 
shop,  and  takes  photography  as  one  branch  of  his  bosineee. 

Mr.  Freke  accuses  certain  members  of  the  Cardiff  Photographic  Society 
of  running  a  studio  in  the  Exhibition  for  profit.  Well,  Sir.  Freke  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Cardiff  Photographic  Society,  and  he  runs  a  studio  in 
the  town.  I  am  sure  I  hope  on  the  same  lines  which  is  also  the  ease  with 
several  other  esteemed  members. 

Mr.  Freke  was  offered  the.  studio,  but  he  said  it  would  cost  a  hundred 
pounds  to  build  it,  and  4^  a  week  for  an  operator  besides  other  expenses, 
so  as  he  did  not  see  how  it  was  going  to  pay,  he  declined  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  it.  That,  I  may  say,  was  the  opinion  of  all  the  professional 
photographers  in  Cardiff  including  myself,  so,  very  much  against  the 
grain,  the  individuals  who  obtained  the  concession  have  had  to  engage 
two  professional  operators  and  assistants,  and  to  run  the  studio  them- 
selves, and  we  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Freke  ttiat  there  is  nothing  in  it. 

Witii  regard  to  the  letter  from  Mr.  Horton,  I,  not  having  the  pleasure 
of  that  gentleman's  acquaintance  resolved  to  interview  him.  I  found  a 
shop,  the  window  filled  with  photographs,  and  a  card  stating  the  price 
was  from  Si.  per  dozen,  there  was  also  a  pole  projecting  from  the  front- 
door. I  turned  the  handle,  and  to  my  astonishment  found  myself  in  a 
barbers'  shop.  I  was  informed  by  the  "  operator  "  of  the  scissors  that  the 
price  for  hair-cutting  was  threepence,  but,  on  my  suggesting  a  combined 
price  for  the  hair  cut  and  the  photograph,  he  called  down  Mr.  Horton, 
and  I  had  the  honour  of  an  introduction  to  that  gentleman.  I  may  add, 
Mr.  Horton  is  also  a  skilled  musician,  and  used  to  play  the  ttnte  at  the 
local  theatre  ;  but  I  presume  he  considered  that,  being  a  photographer  by 
profession,  he  had  no  right  as  an  amateur  to  deprive  a  professional 
musician  of  his  living,  which  is,  of  course,  greatly  to  his  credit.  ^; 

13,  Well  ford-road,  Cardiff.  Wm.  Bootd.  ^ 


^ttjEitueriei  to  CotrejE^pontientje;. 


*,*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  p&rtion  of  this  JotTBKAL,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "Thb  Editors,  Thk  British  Journal  of 
PflOTOOBAPHT,"  2,   York-street,   Covent  Oarden,  London,     Inattention  to 

this  ensures  delay. 

',*  Corresoondents  are  infj^rmed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  anstver  com- 
munUMions  through  tlie  post  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  namet 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

\*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
sJwuld  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Hksry  Gbknwood  Jc  Co.,  2,  York-street, 
Covent  Garden,  London, 

PH0T00HAPH3  RKQISTKRED  : — 

Percy  P.  Hore,  50,  High-road,  Killmrn,  N.W.— Photojroph  of  lady, 

Henry  Oolrlsmitb,  Hav  Cottase,  Glen  Aldyn,  Rimsey,  I«le  of  Mai  —Pholojrrph  of 
intenor  of  Sod  i^ottage,  th&teKed,  near  Sc,  Inies,  .Andreas,  Isle  of  Man, 

Joseph  Smith,  7,  George-stree',  Stroud,  Ciiouc9>terjhir«.— Tu-o  vholtgrafhx  <^  opm- 
iiuj  of  nev:  Conseroaci  e  Club  at  Stroud,  Gloucestarehire,  by  the  Ui.jht  Hyn.  Lord 
Oforje  Hamilton,  MP.,  Her  Majetty's  S.eretiry  of  State  for  India. 


Receivrd  :— Nemo  :  Jas.  Macphersox  :  C.  Kbnnard  ;  Jas.  Parkinson  ;  A. 
HoLLiDAT;  "Patent,"  aud  others.    In  our  next. 

Rives  Paper.— J.  Harrison  (Burtonon-Trent).  The  adiresj  of  the  mikers 
is  Rives,  France.     Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.  are  the  agents  for  it. 

Patent  kor  Invention. —B.  W.  W.  Registration  would  be  of  no  good 
whatever.     To  secure  the  invention  to  yourself,  it  must  be  patented. 

Suggestion.  —  C.  Molloy.  Thanks  for  the  suggestion,  but  we  think  the 
subject  would  be  an  unsuitable  one  to  be  dealt  with  in  our  columns. 

Copyright.— Lakternist.  If  the  picture  is  copyright,  it  will,  of  course,  be 
illegal  to  copy  any  portion  of  it,  even  the  two  portraits  out  of  the  severa 
dozen. 

Photooiiaphio  Chemicals.— S.  G.  R.  The  address  of  the  firm  is  Wolver- 
humpton.  We  are  not  aware  If  it  mike^  a  speciality  of  photographic 
chemicals. 

Fkhroiypb.— F.  I.  We  do  not  know,  unless  it  is  Walter  Tyler,  48,  Witerloo- 
road.  If  you  cannot  get  them  there,  or  at  Fallowtield's,  probably 
either  would  procure  them  to  order. 

Varnish  fob  Nkoatives.— Dammar.  Dammar  dissolved  in  benzole  will  form 
a  varnish  that  may  be  applieii  to  the  negative  cold,  and  will  dry  trina- 
parent,  but  it  is  not  a  goo  I  varnish  for  negatives  that  have  ta  be  much 
used,  as  it  is  very  easily  scratched  aud  Injured.-  It  is  very  suitable  for 
glass  positives,  however,  as  they  are  protected  by  tbe  glass;         - 
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Toning  —J.  J.  Jones.  CoUodio-cUoride  paper  may  he  toned  in  the  combined 
bath,  but  that  bath  is  no  more  to  be  recommended  for  that  paper  than 
it  is  lor  gelatine  papers,  -where  permanence  is  an  important  consideration. 

AssHTAN-ra  AND  Their  Giiievances.— Celtic.  We  think  it  preferable  not  to 
publish  your  letter  ;  your  case  may  have  been,  and  probably  was,  hard, 
out  it  his  little  or  no  bearing  on  the  subject  at  present  being  discussed 
in  our  columns. 


X  Ray^.— T.  Bell. 


,«  _T  Bell  \  coil,  such  br  used  for  medical  purposes,  is  quite  useless 
for  photographing  by  the  X  rays,  even  if  you  were  to  substitute  a 
Grove  battery  in  place  of  the  Smee,  Tith  which  it  is  at  present  htted. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  battery,  but  coil,  in  your  case. 

Retouching  — S.  R.  The  retouching  is  verv  neatly  done,  and  shows  no  traces 
of  the  pencil,  hut  all  modelling  is  destroyed.  The  face  reminds  us  ol 
the  wax  1  urns  shown  in  hairdressers'  windows  rather  than  of  a  living 
being.     Kor  that  reason  we  cannot  pronounce  it  good. 

Thb  i'aoTOGPAPHic  Society's  Exhibition.— Ritchiis  &  Co.  write:   "Could 
.    .  you  favour  us  with  particulars  for  sending  exhibits  to  the  next  Photo- 
graphic Exhibition,  or  let  us  know  to  whom  to  apply  for  same  ?  —In 
reply :  See  particulars  in  another  part  of  the  Journal. 

Dark  Pykooallic  Acid.— Zero.  If  the  crystals  of  pyrogallic  acid  "have 
become  quite  blacic  with  age,"  we  should  say  that  it  is  of  little  use  lor 
developing  with.  However,  it  is  a  very  little  trouble  to  tryit,  by 
making  up  some  developer  with  it  and  see  the  result  in  practice. 

:Stddio  and  Blinds.— T.  Bi-agkove.  Eitherthe  ridge  roof  or  "  lean-to"  form 
is  preferable  to  the  studio  shown  in  the  "B"  sketch.  That  form  ot 
studio,  though  at  one  time  advocated  by  some,  is  one  that  is  seldom 
adopted  by  tirst-class  photographers,  except  for  purely  copying  pur- 
poses—green or  dark  blue  blinds  for  the  south  side,  and  unbleached 
for  the  other. 

•■Studio.— R.  Osman.  We  are  not  at  all  in  favour  of  the  form  of  studio  sho^yn 
in  the  sketch  for  portraiture.  The  ridge  roof,  or  "lean-to  "  form,  is  far 
preferable  for  the  professional  portraitist  for  general  work.  For  re- 
^  production  work  solely,  the  sketched  form  would  be  very  good.  From 
twenty-tive  to  thirty  ieet  long  by  from  twelve  to  fifteen  leet  wide  will 
be  good  proportions. 

Toning.— Printer  writes  :  "  The  enclosed  print  was  toned  in  the  tungstate 
bath,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  John  Robson  about  twelve  months  ago. 
I  have  followed  the  instruction  exactly.  Why  should  it  be  this  nasty 
colour  /"—If  the  bath  be  the  ordinary  tungstate  bath,  the  print  should 
not  be  that  colour.  Possibly,  however,  the  paper  is  not  one  that  is 
best  suited  for  that  bath. 

Plate  Backing.- R.  Smith.  Certainly  there  will  be  a  great  gain  in  backing 
the  plates  for  photographing  the  interiors  of  the  greenhouses.  With 
the  majority  of  plates  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  such  results  as 
would  satisfy  the  florist  without.  You  cannot  do  better  than  use  this 
formula :  Gum  solution,  2  ounces  ;  caramel,  2  ounces ;  burnt  sienna, 
1  ounce  ;  methylated  spirit,  5  ounces. 

Disinfectant.  Flies  in  Studio.— Birmingham  writes  :  "Kindly  inform  me 
in  '  Answers  to  Correspondents '  if  permanganate  of  potash  will  do  for  a 
disinfectant.  Also,  can  you  suggest  a  remedy  to  keep  away  house 
dies  in  studio  ;  "—Yes  ;  it  is  a  good  disinfectant.  Flies  have  an 
objection  to  the  smell  of  carbolic  acid,  and  avoid  it :  so  they  are  said  to 
have  to  eucalyptus  oil.  Sprinkle  a  little  of  either  about  the  floor  of  the 
studio. 

Sroken  Plates.— C.  W.  complains  "  that,  upon  opening  two  packets  of  half, 
plates,  he  found  four  out  of  the  two  dozen  broken.  He  asks  who  should 
bear  the  loss,  the  dealer  from  whom  he  bought  them  or  the  maker,  as  he 
had  the  same  thing  happen  before,  and  there  ought  to  be  some  redress, 
he  says!"  —  The  makers,  of  course,  take  no  responsibilities  after  the 
plates  leave  the  works,  and  we  should  expect  the  dealer  to  decline  to 
make  any  recompense. 

■Bain  Water. — R.  Conyer.  Theoretically,  rain  water  is  as  good  as  distilled 
water :  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is,  when  caught  from  the  roofs  of 
building.s,  or  is  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  a  very  impure 
article,  and  quite  unadapted  for  photographic  purposes.  Ordinary  tap 
water,  or  well  water,  is  tnerefore  far  preferable  to  "  rain  water."  If  the 
orelinary  supply  water  be  boiled,  it  will  be  improved  for  photographic  use 
— making  solutions,  &c. 

•Celluloid  and  Electricity. — H.  0.  M.  0.  writes  :  "  Celluloid  is  said  to  be 
a  highly  electrical  substance.  Is  there  not  a  great  danger  with  cut 
films,  when  handled,  generating  sufficient  light  to  fog  the  films,  and' 
may  not  the  deterioration  of  films  from  fogging  be  attributed  to  this 
cause  ?" — It  is  quite  true  that  celluloid  is  an  electrical  material,  but  it  is 
very  unlikely  that,  in  ordinary  handling,  sufficient  electricity  is  evolved 
to  emit  light  enough  to  fog  the  negatives. 

.■Stops  for  Lens. — M.  W.  R.  ■writes:  "Having  purchased  a  10x8  portrait 
lens,  by  Darlot,  without  stops,  could  you  tell  me  in  yonr  next  issue  the 
diameters  they  should  be.  The  focus  is  13i  of  an  inch." — The  focus 
quoted,  if  the  lens  be  for  10  x  8,  is  probably  the  back  focus.  It  is  from 
the  equivalent  focus  that  t'ne  stops  are  calculated.  Find  the  equivalent 
focus,  and  on  page  959  of  the  Al.manac  you  will  find  a  table  and 
diagram  giving  the  size  of  the  stops  according  to  the  Photographic 
Society's  standard. 


Kisetoscopes.— Seaside  says:  "Can  you  oblige  me  with  the  address  ot  a  • 
firm  supplying  the  kinetoscope,  or  a  machine  suitable  for  a  show  at  sea- 
side /  Through  my  premises  changing  hands  I  am  without  a  studio, 
and  am  anxious  to  get  something  to  fill  up  the  time  usually  occupied 
by  studio  work."- We  think  the  Edison  Company,  Brook-street, 
Holbom,  can  supply  you  with  what  you  require.     Write  them. 

Stains.— S.  &  Co.  write  as  foUo-ws  :  "We  are  sending  you  a  print  very  much 
stained.  It  has  not  been  printed  six  months,  and  has  been  carefully 
stowed  away  all  the  time.  You  will  see  it  is  an  ordinary  P.O.P.  print, 
toned  in  separate  bath— sulphocyanide,  &c.  We  have  had  several  prints 
go  the  same  way,  not  in  batches,  but  one  or  two  here  and  there.  Can 
you  give  us  any  clue  to  this  cause  of  fading  !  "—The  cause  is  clearly  due 
to  imperfect  fixing.  Probably  the  print  stuck  to  another  or  to  the 
bottom  of  the  dish,  so  that  the  hyposulphite  did  not  have  free  action 
to  it. 

Lens  for  Hand  Camera.- T.  Simmonds.  The  most  general  focus  lens  for  a 
quarter-plate  hand  camera  is  that  of  the  one  yon  have— five  and  a  half  ■ 
inches.  Of  course,  a  shorter-focus  one  would  include  a  greater  angle  ot 
view,  and  one  of  four  inches  a  much  greater  angle ;  but  you  must  bear 
in  mind  that,  with  such  a  lens,  the  plaie  will  not  he  so  well  covered  at 
the  edges,  also  that  a  small  stop  will  be  requisite  to  get  anything 
beyond  a  lantern  size  sharp,  and  consequently  the  lens  will  be  slower 
than  that  you  have.  Why  not  have  two  lenses,  and  only  use  the  shorter 
focus  one  as  occasion  may  require  .' 

Apprenticeship.- A.  W.  C.  If  you  were  apprenticed  for  three  years  to  learu 
photography,  you  ought  not  to  have  spent  two  years  and  a  half  ot  the 
time  in  picture-frame  making  and  mounting,  and  the  law  will  give 
redress.  As,  however,  you  are  not  of  age,  you  cannot  institute  pro- 
ceedings. They  must  be  taken  by  your  mother,  who  paid  the  money. 
The  return  of  that  and  damages  may  be  sued  for.  Too  many  who  take 
apprentices  think  more  of  getting  the  premiums  and  the  services  of  the 
apprentices  for  nothing,  or  a  merely  nominal  wage,  than  fulfillmg  their 
portion  of  the  contract,  teaching  the  apprentice  the  business. 

Business  Wanted.— Mad  asks  :  "  The  points  I  want  information  upon  are  : 
1.  How  should  I  set  to  work  to  find  a  good  firm  who  would  take  me  as 
a  partner?  2.  It  by  advertising,  would  the  annexed  be  a  suitable  way 
of  putting  the  matter,  or  could  you  suggest  any  improvement .'  3. 
What  would  be  a  fair  price  to  pay  for  a  half  share  in  a  good  concern, 
which  would  surely  bring  me  in  about  300/.  a  year  as  my  share  ?  4. 
Would  a  respectable  firm  allow  an  investigation  on  my  behalf  by  a 
solicitor  or  accountant  ?"— In  reply  :  The  advertisement  as  sent  will, 
doubtless,  bring  replies  answering  Nos.  1  and  2.  We  do  not  think  it 
can  be  improved  on.  -3.  This  question  is  rather  beyond  our  scope.  4. 
Undoubtedly. 

Finishing  Bromide  Enlargements.— J.  Heeeert  says  :  "I  should  be  much 
obliged  if  you  would  kindly  tell  me  whether  it  is  harmful  to  a  bromide 
enlargement  to  take  out  the  brilliant  lights  with  bichloride  of  mercury  ; 
and,  if  so,  what  is  the  best  means  ot  doing  it  ?  also  what  ought  to  be 
done  to  prepare  the  surface  in  order  to  work  on  the  same  -n'ith  water 
colour,  as  I  find  it  impossible  to  lay  on  a  flat  wash  ?"— A  solution  of 
bichloride  of  mercury  will  destroy  the  silver  image  where  it  is  applied. 
We  should  not,  however,  recommend  its  use  for  the  purpose  suggested. 
A  wash  over  with  a  dilute  solution  of  ox  gall,  as  supplied  by  artists' 
colourmen,  or  rubbing  the  surface  over  lightly  with'an  ink-eraser,  will, 
no  doubt,  get  over  the  difficulty. 

Employment  in  America.— Alpha  Beta  writes:  "In  a  few  weeks  I  am 
leaving  England  for  America  ■  can  you  tell  me  what  chance  I  shall 
have  out  there  of  getting  on  (I  am  a  general  assistant  and  retoucher,  b-at 
cannot  operate  much),  the  name  of  the  paper  that  inserts  adver- 
tisements for  assistants,  and  its  price,  also  the  average  salaries  that 
assistants  earn  '.  " — In  reply  :  We  do  not  think,  from  inquiries  made, 
that  our  correspondent  will  stand  any  better  chance  of  securing 
employment  in  America  than  here  at  home  —  especially  with  such 
limited  qualifications  as  he  appears  to  possess.  Probably  the  Photo- 
graphic Times  (New  York)  is  the  best  paper  to  advertise  in.  Write 
the  publishers.  The  average  salaries  are  probably  not  higher  than  tliose 
paid  in  England ;  but  we  cannot  say  definitely. 

Ferrotyi'E.— Dan  Osborne  writes  :  "  Please  help  me  out  of  my  difiieulty. 
1.  What  are  those  white  streaks  on  plate?  2.  The  cause?  3.  -A.iid 
prevention  ?  "The  plate  does  not  become  a  nice  creamy  colour  in  sensi- 
tised bath.  I  have  fused  bath,  but  to  no  efl'ect.  Bath  is  forty-nve 
grains  to  ounce.  I  bought  collodion  ready-made.  4.  Is  Ma^wson's 
collodion  reliable  ■  5.  Is  it  best  to  have  iodiser  separate_ .'  6.  Dees 
commercial  nitrate  of  silver  require  to  be  fused  ?  7.  What  is  be'.t 
book  on  ferrotyping  '" — 1,  '-i,  3.  The  "  streaks  "  are  what  are  kno^wn  as 
"  oyster-shell  markings."  One  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  trouble  is 
the  silver  solution  not  being  thoroughly  drained  from  the  plate  before  it 
is  put  into  the  slide,  and  then,  alter  contact  with  the  corners  of  the 
carrier  settling  over  the  plate.  Remedy  :  Drain  the  plates  well,  and 
pat  blotting-paper  at  the  bottom  of  the  carrier  and  on  the  corner  wires, 
to  absorb  the  silver  solution.  A  newly  iodised  collodion  is  more  prone 
to  the  markings  than  one  that  has  been  iodised  a  month  or  two.  Forty- 
five  grains  to  the  ounce  is  too  strong  for  the  silver  bath:  thirty  to 
thirty-five  grains  would  be  better.  Possibly  some  of  the  iodide  of  silver 
was  redissolved  by  the  strong  solution.  4.  Yes.  5.  Yes,  if  the 
collodion  is  bought  in  large  quantities  at  a  time.  6.  No.  7.  Fallow- 
field,  we  think,  issues  a  work  on  ferrotyping. 

*»*  Several  answers  to  correspondents  unavoidably  held  over. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

We  have  received  an  intimation  from  the  Council  of  the 
Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur  Photographic  Associa- 
tion that  the  Triennial  Photographic  Exhibition  promoted  by 
that  body  will  be  held  in  the  galleries  of  the  Academy  of  Arts, 
Queen's-road,  Clifton,  Bristol,  from  Monday,  December  14, 
1896,  to  January  23,  1897.'  Fuller  particulars  isill  be  found 
in  another  column.  We  retain  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  magni- 
ficent Exhibition  held  in  1893-9-i,  the  best  works  of  several 
preceding  years  finding  place  in  the  lofty  and  spacious  suite  of 
galleries  the  Association  were  fortunate  enough  to  obtain.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  a  similar  success  awaits  the  Exhibition  for 
which  preparations  are  thus  early  afoot,  and  that  every  eifort 
will  be  made  to  bring  before  the  West  of  England  a  display  in 
all  respects  representative  of  present-day  photographic  art. 


Some  weeks  ago,  in  commenting  upon  a  photograph  of  the 
finish  of  the  Inter-' Varsity  Boat  Race  that  had  been  sent 
us,  we  remarked  that,  in  the  future,  photography  might  super- 
sede the  distance  Judge,  and  automatically  record  what  is  now, 
largely  matter  of  guesswork.      The  following  extract  from  a 


contemporary,  indicating  that  photography  has  been  employed 
to  record  the  appearance  of  a  boat's  crew  at  practice,  sug- 
gests that,  as  we  ventured  to  hint,  the  camera  may  yet  be 
called  in  to  act  as  an  automatic  judge  as  well  as  an  automatic 
"coach":— 

♦  •  * 

"  The  latest  use  of  the  photograph  in  America  is  to  take 
snap-shots  at  Yale's  Henley  crew  at  practice  for  the  use  of  the 
coach  when  too  busy  to  leave  his  office  at  Brooklyn,  seventy- 
five  miles  away  from  the  course.  These  photographs,  which 
are  taken  at  various  moments  during  the  practice  of  the  crews, 
carefully  record  every  change  or  fault,  no  matter  how  insig- 
nificant. They  show  defects  that  the  inexperienced  would 
hardly  expect  to  find  in  a  'Varsity  crew.  A  few  have  been 
reproduced  in  the  journal,  and  they  make  very  interesting 
studies.  One  brawny  fellow  is  looking  at  his  oar,  contrary  to 
the  rule  'eyes  in  the  boat.'  Another  has  buried  his  oar  half- 
way up  to  the  outrigger.  Other  photographs  show  one  or  two 
members  of  the  crew  too  far  forward  or  too  far  back,  uneven- 
ness  of  the  stroke,  where  a  man  is  too  slow  or  too  fast  in  the 
'  catch,'  improper  method  of  recovery,  shoulders  doubled  up, 
or  one  shoulder  lower  than  the  other.  This  novel  experiment 
of  coaching  at  long  range  is  said  to  have  proved  most  satis- 
factory in  its  results,  for  not  only  does  the  coach  see  the 
faults  and  suggest  corrections,  but  the  men  see  themselves, 
and,  understanding  the  defects  more  fully,  seldom  repeat  the 
error." 

♦  ♦  * 

Mr.  H.  Piquet,  of  Port  Talbot,  forwards  us  an  embossed 
photograph  which  is  simply  backed  with  a  tin  shield,  thus 
dispensing  with  the  use  of  wadding,  which  is  commonly  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose.  The  metal  shield  prevents  the  photo- 
graph from  losing  its  shape,  and  Mr.  Piquet  informs  us  that, 
in  the  process  of  mounting,  there  is  no  more  trouble  with  the 
shield  than  without — in  fact,  his  mounter  finds  less,  and  a 
better  and  a  more  even  embossing  is  possible.  The  shields  are 
made  to  various  sizes  and  shapes  ;  they  will  be  supplied  com- 
mercially. 

♦  #  •   -    . 

With  reference  to  our  remarks  on  the  suggested  meeting  of 
the  Convention  next  year  at  Norwich,  a  friend  draws  our 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  contrary  to  our  statement,  Norwich 
has  a  Photographic  Society — the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Camera 
Club,  which,  no  doubt,  would  be  pleased  U>  assist  in  the 
arrangements  if  Norwich  is  selected  for  the  place  of  meeting. 
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Great  Yarmouth,  which  is  about  twenty  miles  from  Norwich,, 
has  two  photographic  societies  from  which  help  might  also  be 
forthcoming.  We  gather  that  many  local  photographers  are 
in  favour  of  having  the  1897  Convention  Meeting  held  at 
Norwich,  and  we  should  be  pleased  to  hear  that  a  movement 
is  to  be  made  with  a  view  of  taking  the  matter  into  con- 
sideration. 

As  to  the  Leeds  meeting,  we  give  elsewhere  the  official 
particulars  of  the  week's  programme,  which  will,  no  doubt, 
prove  useful  to  many  Conveatiouers  desirous  of  making  their 
arrangements  well  in  advance.  We  also  take  the  opportunity 
of  drawing  the  attention  of  dealers  and  the  trade  to  the  fact 
that  the  Council  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  for  wall 
or  table  space  for  the  exhibition  of  their  specialities. 

*  •  * 

The  Exhibition  will  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Leeds 
Philosophical  Society,  Park-row,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary  of 
the  Local  Committee,  Mr.  Godfrey  Bingley,  of  Thorniehurst, 
Headingley,  Leeds,  will  give  every  information  as  to  space  at 
disposal,  or  inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  Mr.  E.  P.  Drage, 
Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  95,  Blenheim-crescent,  Lon- 
don, W. 

*  *  * 

Mb.  Alfred  Maskell,  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Salon,  writes  :  "  Will  you  allow  me  to  state  that  the 
Photographic  Salon,  1896,  will  open  at  the  Dudley  Gallery  on 
September  24,  and  continue  open  until  November  7.  I  Vieg 
to  send  herewith  a  copy  of  prospectus  and  entry  form.  The 
regulations  regarding  the  sending  in  of  exhibits  difter  slightly 
from  those  in  previous  years,  and  we  should  feel  obliged  by 
your  giving  publicity  to  the  same.  It  will  be  seen  also  that 
the  list  of  the  General  Committee  has  increased  in  number. 
Entry  forms  will  be  sent  out  in  the  usual  way  early  in  August, 
itnd  may  be  obtained  also  after  that  date  on  application  to  me 
at  the  Dudley  Gallery." 

*  *  * 

The  varied  nature  of  some  photographers'  businesses  was 
brought  home  to  us  the  other  day  when  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge, 
of  East  Ledge,  Dalston-lane,  showed  us  some  specimens 
of  the  work  he  has  been  called  upon,  from  time  to  time,  to 
execute.  The  well-known  Universal  Provider,  Mr.  W.  Whiteley, 
of  .Westbourne-grove,  possesses  at  Hanworth  an  estate  devoted 
to  the  growth  of  fruit  and  vegetables  ;  the  breeding  of  dogs, 
pigs,  fowls,  &c. ;  dairy-farming  ;  jam-making  ;  and  many  other 
allied  purposes.  With  his  usual  enterprise,  Mr.  Whiteley  some 
time  ago  issued  a  handsome  volume  fully  descriptive  of  his 
little  estate,  and  illustrated  by  half-tone  reproductions  of  over 
1 50  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Bridge. 


One  might  say  that  in  this  collection  of  photographs  Mr. 
Bridge  covered  almost  the  entire  range  of  ground  which  the 
professional  has  to  travei^se  in  the  course  of  several  years. 
Fruitpickiug,  cottage  architecture,  animal  portraiture,  groups, 
men  and  women  at  what  we  may  conveniently  term  factory 
labour,  dark  interiors,  machinery,  loadiiig  and  unloading 
produce,  and  a  score  of  other  subjects  incidental  to  farm  work 
came  in  for  treatment,  all,  we  need  scarcely  say,  with  the  most 
successful  results.  Another  series  embraced  such  prosaic 
objects  as  foundry  interiors,  portions  of  iron  bridges,  sewer 
tubes,  the  ruins  of  fires,  walls  more  or  less  disintegrated,  ships' 


saloons,  and  so  forth.    Mr.  Bridge  never  exposes  a  second  plate- 
on  one  subject. 

»  •  » 

"  There's  not  much  '  art '  in  such  photographs,"  smilingly 
remarks  Mr.  Bridge,  and,  while  we  yield  a  partial  assent  to  the- 
statement,  we  recognise  his  work  as  admirable  examples  of  the 
every-dayor  bread-and-butter  aspects  of  photography.  There 
may  not  be  much  "  art "  in  successfully  taking  a  difficult 
interior  or  a  group  of  restive  dogs  or  cattle  at  the  first  time  or 
asking ;  but  there  is  great  skill,  and  no  inconsiderable  hard 
work.  We  hear  so  much  spoken,  and  read  so  much  that  is^ 
written,  of  the  importance  of  the  art  side  of  photography, 
especially  by  non-professional  men,  that  it  becomes  positively 
welcome  and  refreshing  now  and  then  to  be  reminded  that- 
modern  photography  has  its  utilitarian  side,  in  which  the- 
qualities  needed  for  success  demand  a  degree  of  application,, 
persistence,  and  knowledge  such  as  are  probably  not  dreamedf 
of  by  those  who  are  never  called  upon  to  exercise  their  photo- 
graphic abilities  in  that  direction. 


DAGUERREOTYPES :  THEIR  STABILITY  AND  THEIR 
RESTORATION. 

The  interesting  demonstration  of  the  Daguerreotype  at  the' 
Photographic  Club  recently,  by  Mr.  Frank  Haes,  will  not,  wfr 
suspect,  induce  many  modern  photographers  to  essay  its  work^ 
ing,  although  it  was  mentioned  incidentally  that  it  is  at  the- 
present  time  being  worked  in  America. 

The  extreme  care  and  precautions  necessarj-  in  the  manipula^ 
tions,  as  they  were  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Haes  as  he  went  through 
theu),  seemed  to  take  many  by  surprise.  An  opinion  we  heard 
expressed  afterwards  was  that  the  amateur  of  old,  who  prac- 
tised Daguerreotype,  must  have  been  of  a  very  ditferent  type 
from  the  majority  of  modern  ones,  who  now  expect  everythin» 
supplied  ready  for  use.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  few  will 
now  be  likely  to  take  up  Daguerreotype,  notwithstanding  the- 
beauty  of  the  results  obtainable  by  it  and  their  stability. 

It  may  appear  a  little  anomalous  to  speak  of  the  stability 
of  a  thing  and  its  i-estoration  in  the  same  breath.  The- 
Daguerreotype  is,  however,  the  most  permanent  of  all  silver 
processes,  though  many  examples  are  now  in  a  bad  state, 

A  Daguerreotype  does  not  fade  in  the  sense  that  a  paper 
picture  fades ;  the  image  does  not  fade  away,  but  the  metal 
plate  tarnishes  if  the  atmosphere  gains  access  to  it,  in  the- 
same  way  that  all  silver  goods  become  tarnished.  It  is  this- 
that  obliterates  the  image ;  remove  it,  and  the  picture  is  as- 
good  as  ever.  AVhen  a  Daguerreotype  becomes  tarnished,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  binding  of  the  plate,  matt,  and  glass  together 
was  imperfectly  done,  or  that  it  has  become  loosened  since,  and 
so  admitted  air.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  this  is  not  the 
first  time  that  the  restoration  or  cleaning  of  Daguerreotypes- 
has  been  treated  upon  in  these  pages,  yet  we  are  continually 
receiving  letters  seeking  information  on  the  subject,  also  at 
times  laments  on  account  of  accidents  while  attempting  the 
work.  Those  who  were  at  the  Club  the  other  night  would 
not  be  surprised  at  this  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  only 
familiar  with  the  manipulation  of  gelatine  plates.  Although 
the  Daguerreau  image  is  the  most  permanent  of  all  silver 
ones,  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  moat  tender  in  a  me- 
chanical sense.  The  least  friction,  even  the  lightest  rub  with 
the  finger,  is  sufficient  to  remove  the  image.     Lack  of  this 
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knowledge  has   led  to   many   highly   prized    pict^re8    be'n? 
irretrievably  ruined. 

Here  is  the  method  of  cleaning  in  practice.  First  make 
up  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  strength,  say,  one 
drachm  to  the  ounce  of  water ;  then  take  the  picture  out  of  its 
case  and  clean  oflf  the  paper  or  gold-beater's  skin,  with  which 
it  is,  or  was,  secured  to  the  matt  and  glass,  taking  care  th.at 
none  gets  on  the  front.  Blow  off  any  dust  that  may  be  on  the 
surface — the  image  is  too  delicate  for  a  dusting  brush.  Now 
have  at  hand  some  alcohol,  distilled  water,  a  spirit  lamp,  and  a 
P3,ir  of  pliers.  Holding  the  plate  by  one  corner,  flood  it  with 
spirit  for  a  minute  or  two,  or  until  it  takes  evenly  to  the  metal. 
Then  wash  under  the  tap  till  all  greasiness  disappears.  Next 
take  some  of  the  cyanide  solution  and  dilute  it  to  about  eight 
or  ten  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  flow  evenly  over  the  plate, 
keeping  it  rocking  to  and  fro,  and  pouring  it  on  and  off, 
particularly  on  to  those  portions  where  the  tarnish  is 
greatest.  In  a  very  short  time  the  tarnish  will  begin  to 
disappear.  If  it  does  not,  the  cyanide  solution  must  be 
strengthened.  It  is,  however,  better  not  to  use  a  stronger 
solution  than  can  be  avoided.  Instead  of  pouring  the 
solution  on  the  plate,  a  dish  may  be  used,  but  we  prefer 
the  former  plan,  as  it  admits  of  a  certain  degree  of  local 
application. 

When  all  the  tarnish  has  been  removed,  the  plate  is  well 
washed  back  and  front  under  the  tap  to  get  rid  of  all  traces  of 
the  cyanide.  If  the  plate  were  now  dried,  the  picture  would  be 
considerably  marred  by  a  thiu  veil  from  impurities  in  the 
water,  hence  it  must  be  well  rinsed  with  distilled  water.  The 
drying  of  a  Daguerreotype  plate  is  a  rather  important  opera- 
tion. If  it  were  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously,  it  would  be 
covered  with  wavy  marks,  therefore  it  must  be  dried  by  heat. 
Light  the  spirit  lamp  and  take  the  plate  firmly  with  the  pliers 
by  one  corner,  give  a  final  rinse  with  distilled  water,  and 
drain  off  at  another.  From  this  time  the  position  of  the 
plate  must  not  be  changed  until  it  is  dry.  Now  bring  the  top 
corner  of  the  plate — that  diagonally  opposite  the  one  from  which 
the  water  was  drained — ;iust  above  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  and, 
as  it  dries,  gradually  bring  more  of  the  plate  over  it,  so  that 
the  drykig  proceeds  uniformly  from  the  top  downward.  If  the 
drying  be  checked  at  any  point,  a  mark  will  be  the  result. 
The  picture  should  now  be  replaced  in  its  case  without  delay. 
The  plate  must  be  bound  round  with  paper  or  gold-beater's 
skin  to  the  mat  and  glass  so  as  to  make  it  perfectly  airtight, 
and  starch  or  flour  paste  is  preferable  to  gum  for  the  purpose 
of  an  adhesive,  as  the  latter  is  prone  to  split  from  the  metal 
if  it  becomes  very  dry. 

The  object  of  the  treatment  with  the  spirit  is  to  cause  the 
cyanide  to  take  evenly,  as  some  Daguerreotypes  are  very 
repellent  and  then  stains  might  arise.  If  the  picture  were 
well  gilded  in  the  first  instance,  it  will  now  be  restored  to  its 
original  beauty,  and  will,  if  perfectly  protected  from  the  air, 
last,  practically,  for  ever.  So  indeed  it  would  have  done  if  it 
had  been  properly  secured  when  it  was  first  produced.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  restoration  of  Daguerreotypes  is  a  very  simple 
affair.  Simple  though  it  seems,  it  requires  some  judgment,  and 
we  should  not  advise  any  one  to  make  his  first  attempt  on  a 
highly  prized  portrait.  Rather  than  do  that,  it  would  be  better 
to  intrust  the  work  to  an  expert,  or  to  get  one  or  two  valueless 
ones  to  experiment  upon.  In  any  case  it  will  be  better  for  the 
novice  to  make  a  copy  of  the  picture  before  cleaning  it,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  fall  back  upon  that  in  case  of  any  accident  to  the 
original. 


Zllegral  Use  of  the  Xtoyal  Arms.— A  c«ge  of  somp 
interest  to  those  photographers,  as  we  believe  there  are  several,  who 
use  the  Royal  Arms  without  the  authority  to  do  so,  was  heard  at  the 
-Marylebone  Police-court  a  week  or  so  back.  Four^West-cnd  tradea- 
men — a  carver  and  gilder,  a  millmer,  a  stationer,  and  a  baker— were 
proceeded  ag-aiiLiit  for  having,  without  authority,  assumed  and  used 
in  connexion  with  their  business  the  Koyal  Arm»,  or  arms  ko  nearly 
resembling  the  same  as  to  be  calculated  to  deceive  and  lead  to  the 
belief  that  the  businesses  were  carried  en  under  Royal  authority. 
The  prosecution  was  instituted  by  tha  Incorporated  Association  of 
Her  Majesty's  Warrant-holders.  This  Association,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, is  a  number  of  tradesmen,  who  have  the,  Royi|l  WKrant», 
banded  together  to  protect  themselves  against  persons  illegally  using 
the  Royal  Arms.  The  prosecution  did  net  press  for  the  full  penalty, 
which  is  twenty  pounds,  but  for  a  nominal  one,  as  an  undertaking 
that  the  use  of  the  arms  would  be  discontinued.  Upon  the  defend- 
ants giving  this  imdertaking,  they  were  each  fined  the  mitigated 
penalty  of  forty  shillings  and  costs. 


The  defendants  pleaded  ignorance  of  the  law,  but  the  magistrate 
(Mr.  Plowden)  said  that  he  should  have  thought  it  common  know- 
ledge that  permission  had  to  be  obtained  before  a  tradesman  could  use 
Royal  Arms.  We  have  little  doubt  but  that  several  photographers 
who  are  using  the  Royal  Arms  are  doing  so  quite  in  ignorance  that 
they  .are  breaking  the  law.  Hence  our  giving  prominence  t«  this 
prosecution.  Some  we  know  are  under  the  impression  that,  if  they 
have  supplied  anything  to  her  Majesty,  or  may  have  executed  an 
order  for  her,  they  have  forthwith  the  right  of  putting  up  the  Royal 
Arms.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  No  one  is  entitled  to  use 
the  Royal  Arms  without  a  special  warrant  to  do  so  under  a  penalty 
of  twenty  pounds. 

It  may  not  be  known  to  every  one  that  it  is  illegal  to  use  the 
terms  "  Patent,"  "  Patented,"  "  Registered,"  or  such  terms  as  would 
imply  that  the  article  was  patented  or  registered  when  it  is  not. 
The  penalty  in  this  case  is,  on  summary  conviction,  five  pounds. 
We  merely  mention  this,  as  we  often  see  on  photographs  the  work 
"  copyright,"  although  we  have  known  there  was  no  copyright  in  the 
work. 

A  Caution  to  Eng'Iish  Tourists  Abroad.  —  Three 
English  cyclists,  with  hand  cameras,  found  themselves  in  an 
awkward  dilemma  last  week  in  Fronce.  While  at  Stenay,  the  Sixth 
Army  Corps  were  under  review,  and  they  took  some  snap-shots  of  it 
without  being  aware  that  they  were  doing  anything  wrong.  However, 
they  were  quickly  arrested,  and  they  were  detained  during  the  whole 
of  the  time  the  review  lasted,  and  then  subjected  to  a  severe  verbal 
examination.  Finally,  they  were  liberated,  but  not  before  the 
general  staff  had  departed.  This  incident  should  serve  as  a  caution 
to  English  photographic  tourists  in  France  as  to  the  indiscreet  use 
of  their  cameras.  Things  are  different  on  the  Continent  from  what 
they  are  here.  A  hand  camera,  we  suspect,  would  not  be  objected 
to  at  any  of  our  military  displays. 


The  above  incident,  occurring  just  at  the  opening  of  the  touring 
season,  leads  us  once  more  to  suggest  that  English  tourists,  with 
cameras,  on  the  Continent  should  provide  themselves  with  passports 
before  starting,  although  they  may  not  be  required  by  law  in  the 
countries  in  which  they  travel.  Any  one  not  knowing  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  a  country  may  innocently  transgress,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  three  Englishmen  just  cited,  and  the  possession  of  an 
English  passport  is  usually,  on  the  Continent,  taken  as  a  guarantee 
of  the  owner's  bona  Jules,  and  thus  helps  him  out  of  the  difficulty. 
A  passport  is  obtained  without  trouble,  and  its  cost  is  but  nominal. 
It  will  do  for  all  countries,  and  will  serve  for  all  time.  To  be  "  run 
in "  in  a  foreign  country,  while  on  pleasure  bent,  from  an  innocent 
cause,  even  for  a  few  hours,  is  not  pleasant;  and,  although  the 
passport  will  not  avoid  the  arrest,  it  will  generally  hasten  the 
rsleise. 
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Picture  Sxbibitions.— The  picture  season  is  now  "  full  on," 
and  each  season  seems  to  bring  forth  more  exhibitions  than  the 
previous  one.  A  glance  down  the  advertisement  columns  of  the 
Times,  or  any  of  the  leading  papers,  will  give  evidence  of  this.  Fine 
Art  Exhibitions,  at  this  season,  are  not  confined  to  England,  as  there 
lire  at  the  present  time  similar  shows  in  all  the  principal  Continental 
cities.  On  Monday,  last  week,  the  Annual  International  Art  Exhi- 
bition at  Munich  was  opened  at  the  Glass  Palace  by  the  Prince 
Regent.  The  liavarian  capital  has  always  been  an  art  centre,  and  its 
annual  exhibition  generally  includes  some  of  the  best  works  of  the 
]eiding  artists  of  all  nations,  England  usually  being  well  represented. 
This  year  there  are  f  ome  thirteen  hundred  works  shown,  and  we  learn, 
from  private  sources,  that  the  Exhibition  is  quite  up  to,  if  not  beyond, 
the  average,  and  that  means  a  good  deal  in  Munich. 

An  Amateur's  Business  DXatter. — On  the  occasion  of  the 

Croydon  Camera  Club's  visit  to  the  new  municipal  buildings  recently 
■  opened  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Mayor,  the  President,  Mr.  Maclean,  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  proprietor  of  a  local  paper  had  specially  invited  amateurs  to 
submit  photographs  of  the  Royal  visit  for  publication.  He  ex- 
plained that  the  trade  custom  was  not  to  accept  less  than  lOs.  Oil. 
for  each  print,  and  urged  the  members  of  the  Club  not  to  undersell 
each  other  or  spoil  the  market  by  offering  prints  for  less  than  the 
standard  minimum.  The  report  says  that  these  remarks  were  well 
received  by  those  present.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  none  have  let 
their  pictures  be  used  for  any  less  sum  than  that  mentioned,  thereby 
luiderselling  the  professional  photographers.  Somf  illustrated  papers 
just  now  are  very  an.xious  for  amateurs'  work,  thinking,  no  doubt, 
that  they  will  save  the  fees  charged  by  the  professional,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  see  that  all  amateurs  do  not  swallow  the  bait. 

The  Spitzberg-en  Expedition.— This  Expedition,  under  Sir 
Martin  Conway,  is  now  on  its  way,  having  left  Hull  on  Tuesday 
last  week.  A  well-known  member  of  the  Alpine  Club,  who  is  a 
geologist  and  a  good  photographer,  forms  one  of  the  party.  As  this 
Expedition  will  not  proceed  to  the  extreme  northern  regions,  and 
will  only  remain  during  the  summer  months,  the  plates  taken  are  not 
likely  to  be  exposed  to  long-continued  extreme  cold,  as  in  the  case  of 
other  Northern  expeditions.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
■gelatine  plates  will  behave  after  being  subjected  to  abnormal  cold 
for  a  lengthened  period,  and  then  exposed  under  similar  conditions 
of  extreme  cold.  None  of  the  Arctic  expeditions  have  supplied 
reliable  information  on  this  subject  up  to  the  present. 

Fbotog-raphing'  Stars  witb  a  Small  Telescope 
without  a  Driving"  Clock. — Many  amateur  photographers 
with  a  knowledge  of  astronomy  have  been  debarred  from  joining 
their  two  hobbies  through  not  being  able  to  incur  the  expense  of  the 
driving  clock,  usually  considered  a  necessity  for  the  work,  but  in  a 
recent  number  of  yature*  BIr.  Joseph  Lunt  has  a  valuable  article 
showing  how  to  perform  much  interesting  and  useful  work  with  no 
special  apparatus  whatever — no  clock,  no  driving  machinery,  not 
oven  a  tangent  screw  and  slow-motion  rod.  He  very  rightly  ob- 
serves that  "  when  amateurs  come  to  recognise  that,  with  their  small 
instruments,  such  a  fruitful  field  of  investigation  is  open  to  them, 
astronomy  will  probably  be  enriched  by  many  discoveries  which 
would  otherwise  be  missed  or  delayed."  He  gives  in  the  article 
referred  to  an  illustration  of  the  home-made  apparatus  employed. 
His  telescope  is  three  and  a  half  inches,  mounted  oa  a  firm  equatorial 
stand,  supported  on  a  home-made  brick  pillar.  It  is  nrountedona 
home-made  wooden  tube  of  square  section,  and  on  theop;j^-i:,o  sideof 
the  axis  is  a  second  telescope,  used  as  a  finder.  Ai .  lohed  is  also 
a  small  finder,  and,  in  addition,  a  fourth  optical  arrangement,  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  small  camera,  with  a  tvro-and-a-quarter-inch 
portrait  lens.  The  latter  is  used  for  obtaining  duplicate  photographs 
on  a  small  scale  simultaneously  with  the  larger.  "  As  regards  the 
actual  driving  of  the  apparatus,  very  little  power  is  required,  as 
gentle  pressure  of  the  finger  at  the  lower  end  of  the  baseboard 
carrying  the  objective  and  the  plate  is  sufficient  to  move  the  tele- 
scope at  the  proper  rate,  and  the  co-operation  of  hand  and  eye  during 
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finding  seems  soon  to  become  almost  automatic  in  character." 
Good  and  useful  star  charts  c.in  be  obtained,  Mr.  Lunt  states,  by 
means  of  the  photographic  camera  alone,  and  without  any  motion, 
about  fifteen  seconds'  exposure  giving  good  results,  the  stars,  of 
course,  showing  as  trails  instead  of  dots.  To  use  the  finding  teler 
scope,  the  image  of  a  star  much  out  of  focus  was  observed,  the  eye 
being  kept  constantly  at  the  telescope,  so  as  to  keep  the  image  con- 
stantly in  the  centre  of  the  crossed  lines.  As  the  size  of  instruments 
indicated  are  not  larger  than  those  possessed  by  many  an  amateur 
observer,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Lunt's  method  may  be  the 
means  of  increased  pleasure  and  usefulness  to  many  an  amateur 
photographer  and  astronomer. 


Eclipse  Preparations. — As  the  time  of  the  August  eclipse- 
approaches,  it  is  rendered  evident  that  observations  will  be  made  by 
astronomers  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  From  this  country  the- 
observers  will  mostly  proceed  to  Norway,  but  Mr.  Maunder  and 
some  American  astronomers  have  selected  Japan,  and  have  already 
sailed  en  route  for  that  country.  Unfortunately,  from  statistics  fur- 
nished by  the  Japanese  Ministers,  the  prospects  for  fine  weather  are- 
distinctly  bad.  For  the  last  five  years,  the  average  gives  for  the- 
month  of  August — cloudy  days,  22  ;  rain  or  snow  on  22  days ;  clear 
days,  0!  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer  desires  to  erect  his  station  on  the- 
south  side  of  'X'aranger  Fjord  if  possible,  and,  to  ascertain  whether  it 
will  be  available,  Captain  King  will  be  detached  from  the  Squadron 
to  investigate.  The  eclipse  will  be  visible  from  many  parts  of 
Russia,  and  the  various  societies  and  learned  bodies  will  send  rejire- 
sentatives  to  Nova  Zambia,  Olenkminsk,  the  Mourman  coast,  and 
Uleaborg  in  Fmland. 

The  Kig'h  Price  of  Camphor  and  Photog-raphy. — 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  connexion  between  the  gradually  in- 
creasing price  of  camphor  and  the  pursuit  of  this  favourite  science ; 
but  Professor  Abel,  after  having  shown  that  the  notion  that  the  use 
of  camphor  in  smokeless  powder  has  caused  such  demand  as  to 
increase  the  price  is  entirely  f.illacious,  points  out  that,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  cause  is  owing  to  the  large  use  made  of  camphor  in  the 
production  of  celluloid,  so  largely  used  of  late  in  lieu  of  glass  for 
photographic  and  other  purposes. 


Kontgren  Sciography.— Steady  work  is  now  being  carried 
on  by  scientific  men  in  investigating  the  cause  and  actual  character 
of  the  rays  ;  but  they  seem  to  l)e  as  far  off  as  ever  from  arriving  at  a 
decision.  The  theory  at  one  time  advanced,  and  afterwards  mostly 
rejected,  that  they  are  a  form  of  ultra-violet  rays  seems  again  to  be- 
attracting  more  attention  and  receiving  support.  Professor  Hartley 
gives  four  points  in  common  between  the  ultra-violet  and  ther 
Riintgen  rays.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  polarise  them :  but,, 
though  there  is  some  little  doutit  as  to  the  bearing  of  the  experiments, 
they  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  indicate  non-pDlarisation.  Mr.  T.  C. 
I'orter  of  Eton  College,  has  been  endeavouring  to  analyse  them,  and 
finds  himself  able  to  divide  the  radiations  into  two  qualities  which 
he  provisionally  terms  Xi  and  X.j,  the  former  possessing  the  usual 
character,  and  the  latter  being  quite  different :  able,  for  example  to 
pass  through  metal,  the  type  of  ray  possibly  which  is  able  to  pass 
through  the  metal  screens  and  produce  photogftiphs  of  the  solar 
corona  in  daylight,  as  described  by  Mr.  Packer.  At  the  University 
Extension  College,  Reading,  Mr.  George  J.  Birch  in  conjunction  with 
his  colleagues,  has  been  utilising  the  Rijntgen  rays  for  exhibiting, 
the  details  of  plant  structure,  and  has  obtained  most  interesting 
results,  for  example,  the  ovules  inside  an  unopened  bud,  the  seeds 
within  a  seed  vessel,  and  even  the  veins  in  the  petals  of  a  whitfr 
flower  have  been  photographed. 

The  Queen  of  Portng-al  and  the  X  Rays.  — Queen 
Amulie  has  turned  an  investigation  on  the  rays  to  a  novel  and 
praiseworthy  purpose.  She  has  been  taking  sciographs  of  the 
trunks  of  various  Court  ladies,  exhibiting  them  to  the  subjects  of 
the  experiment  with  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  evils  of 
tight-lacing.  This  is  truly  bringing  in  science  to  bear  on  human- 
itarian objects. 
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BY  THE  WAY. 

AbIC  sit  down  to  write,  the  weather  is  that  of  late  summer  or  early 
aatamn,  instead  of  mid  spriof^,  and  both  lij^ht  and  temperature 
remind  ■  one  of  August  rather  than  the  early  days  of  June.  The 
"  photographic  campaign,"  as  it  was  wont  to  be  called,  has  fairly 
opened;  and,  with  a  fine  Whitsun  Bank  Holiday  just  passed,  it  may 
be /predicted  with  certainty  that  a  large  number  of  successful  pictures 
hji^e  been  already  secured  by  the  vast  army  of  photographers  who 
pjrobably  make  that  their  opening  day.  Not  that  nowadays  time  and 
seison  matter  much  in  photography,  modern  plates  being  quick 
enough  to  work  as  well  in  mid  winter  as  in  the  height  of  summer, 
rs^in  and  fog  being  the  only  enemies  the  outdoor  worker  has  to  fear., 

I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  the  immense  difference  that  exists 
between  the  conditions  now  prevailing  and  those  of  twenty  years 
ago  on  turning  over  a  portfolio  of.  miscellaneous  photographs  a  few 
days  ago.  I  had  been  making  exposures  of  a  fraction  of  a  second  on 
"ordinary"  plates,  the  subjects  being  landscapes  clothed  in  spring 
foliage,  and,  if  anything,  I  could  have  done  with  a  smaller  stop  or  a 
shorter  time.  I  came  across  an  old  photograph  by  a  distinguished 
American  amateur  of  days  "one  by,  and  still  happily  alive.  Dr. 
Ellerslie  Wallace,  that  brought  vividly  to  my  mind  the  difference  I 
have  referred  to.  The  subject  was  a  street  scene  in  one  of  the  old- 
time  Continental  towns,  an  albumen  print  that  shows  all  the  vigour 
and  brilliancy  for  which  the  best  work  of  twenty  years  ago  was 
notable,  combined  with  the  delicacy  and  fulness  of  detail  that  is 
supposed  to  be  the  special  feature  of  modern  gelatine  plates.  From 
the  particulars  noted  on  the  back  of  the  mount  I  gathered  that  the 
picture  was  taken  in  July  1877,  on  a  Fothergill  plate,  with  a  Ross 
seven-inch  portable  symmetrical  lens,  stop  /-20,  and  an  exposure  of 
six  and  a  half  minutes  !  Think  of  that,  ye  modern  "  snap-shotters," 
and  try  to  realise  the  difference  in  time  only  involved  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  dozen  negatives,  and  the  possible  size  of  an  afternoon's 
^'  bag  "  then  as  compared  with  now. 

But  the  difference  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  time  question,  < 
more  especially  in  the  class  of  subject  I  have  mentioned,  or,  indeed, 
in  any  kind  of  picture  round  about  the  usual  holiday  resorts. 
With  an  exposure  of  a  part  of  a  second,  or  even  a  few  seconds,  the 
photographer  is  comparatively  independent  of  human  interference, 
intentional  or  otherwise,  if  he  lay  his  plans  with  ordinary  circum- 
«pection ;  but  think  of  the  crowd  of  curious  spectators  and  mis- 
chievous gamins  that  would  collect  together  round  the  camera  in  six 
minutes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  unwitting  interference  of  innocent 
j)assers-by !  As  an  old  worker  of  dry  plates  in  days  when  exposures 
were  reckoned  in  minutes  instead  of  tenths  of  a  second,  I  have 
ipainful  recollections  of  many  a  half  hour  or  longer  spent  in  giving 
disjointed  exposures  which,  when  complete,  perhaps  only  totalled  up 
to  two  or  three  minutes ;  and  only  those  who  have  experienced  it  can 
realise  the  intense  pleasure  that  is  to  be  derived  from  the  badinage  and 
"  chaff,"  if  nothmg  worse,  of  a  half-hour's  contest  with  an  unruly 
•crowd,  who  all  wish  to  occupy  the  best,  and,  to  the  photographer, 
perhaps,  most  awkward  positions  in  the  picture. 

But  the  culminating  point  of  agony  and  wrath  combined  was  reached 
■once  when  photographing  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  numerous  water- 
falls in  the  English  Lake  district.  All  was  quiet  when  I  arrived  on  the 
«pot^  and  every  condition  of  light  and  freedom  from  wind  was  in  my 
favour,  and  I  anticipated  nothing  but  a  "good  time."  1  had 
leisurely  selected  my  point  of  view,  and  focussed  to  my  satisfaction, 
when,  on  emerging  from  beneath  the  "  velvet  pall,"  to  my  horror,  I 
noticed  a  crowd  of  people  climbing  down  the  rocks,  and  remembered 
that  there  was  a  "  cheap  trip  "  that  day  from  one  of  the  northern 
manufacturing  towns.  I  was  working  at  the  time  some,  for  the 
period,  pretty  quick  plates,  and  hoped  to  get  through  with  my  ex- 
posure before  the  interruption  of  the  crowd  reached  me ;  so  I  got 
my  plate  into  position,  and  uncapped  the  lens  with  all  celerity  ; 
but  fate,  in  the  shape  of  a  sharp  breeze,  was  against  ,mo,  and  I  was 
compelled  to  cap  the  lens  and  wait  for  stillness,  and  before  that 
came  the  enemy  was  upon  me.  ^i  _ 

Not  only  upon  me,  but  nbove,  bebw,  and  all  round  ma,  and  lunch 
baskets,  bundles  of  sandwiclies,  and  ginger-beer  bottles  figured  in 
jirarftirient  positiocs  en  every  coign  of  advan-agtJ.     Polite,  requests 


for  a  clear  view  for  only  two  or  three  minutes  were  .utterly  unavaU,- 
ing,  and  expostulation  only  led  to  vituperation  of  a  kind  that  only 
the  Lancashire  factory  operative  can  equal,  and,  as  I  was  only  one 
against  thirty  or  forty,  I  had  to  content  myself  with  patiently  wait- 
ing until  it  should  please  my  tormentors  to  take  themselves  off. 
For  upwards  of  an  hour  and  a  half  I  stood  by  the  camera  to  protect 
it  from  any  accident  that  might  chance  to  it  frona  their, horse  play. 
One  lout  actually  slid  from  a  height  down  the  rocks  to  within  a  foot 
or  two  of  the  tripod,  and  I  must  admit  that  it  was  with  feelings  not 
altogether  akin  to  sorrow  that  I  saw  him  picked  up,  bruised  and 
shaken,  and  carried  or  led  away  by  his  companions.  At  intervals, 
when  the  coast  was  clear,  I  managed  to  get  in  a  few  seconds'  ex- 
posure, and  eventually,  when  it  became  necessary  that  they,  should 
retire  in  a  hurry  to  catch  the  train,  I  accepted  their  final  abuse  with 
equanimity  and  even  pleasure,  and  proceeded  to  finish  my  exposure 
with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  a  metaphorical  "patting  on  the 
back  "  for  my  patience  that  were  eminently  soothing ;  but  this  feel- 
ing was  changed  to  the  bitterest  gall  when  I  discovered  that  I  had 
forgotten  in  my  hurry  to  draw  the  shutter,  and  it  was  too  late  to 
commence  afresh  I 

Then,  again,  from  an  artistic,  or,  rather  let  me  say,  from  &  pictorial 
aspect,  how  things  have  changed  !  I  remember  on  another  occasion 
in  the  Lake  district,  at  the  close  of  a  summer  afternoon,  gazing  on  a 
scene  that,  if  I  could  have  transferred  it  to  my  plate,  would  have 
created  a  "  sensation "  in  Pall  Mall.  I  was  standing  on  a  pro- 
montory jutting  out  into  Windermere  Lake,  with  the  ranges  of  hills 
behind  Ambleside  filling  up  the  background,  and  the  rapidly  setting 
sun  throwing  long  shadows  of  Belle  Isle  across  the  water  in  mid 
distance,  while  in  the  foreground  a  group  of  cattle,  knee-deep  in  thw 
margin  of  the  lake  cooling  themselves  after  the  heat  of  the  day, 
completed  a  picture  that  ■would  have  been  hard,  to  beat.  I  had  a 
plate  left:  but,  if  it  had  been  midday  instead  of  nearly  sunset,  it 
would  have  required  at  the  very  least  a  minute's  exposure  with  the 
largest  aperture  I  dare  use  ;  as  it  was,  probably  an  hour  would  havo 
been  insufficient,  so  sadly  did  the  dry  plates  of  that  day  fall  off  in 
sensitiveness  late  in  the  day,  so  I  was  compelled  to  bear  away  the 
picture  in  memory  only,  instead  of  in  more  tangible  form,  wheta  to* 
day  I  could  have  secured  it  easily,  only,  however,  to  take  its  place 
amongst  others  as  a  very  ordinary  piece  of  work. 

That  was  some  thirty  years  agoj  but  let  us  look  back  to  a  much 
later  date — the  early  days  of  gelatine  plates — and  compare  the  work 
then  with  that  of  now.  Probably  many  of  my  readers  will  re- 
member, to  select  one  e.xample  hap-hazard.  Colonel  Gale's  picture  of 
Bri.vham  Traivlers,  one  of  the  "  gems  "  of  the  Exhibition  of  1879  or 
ISSO.  Simple  in  the  extreme,  a  group  of  fishing  1)oatj  exquisitely 
rendered,  with  the  faint  ripple  on  the  almost  still  water,  and  the 
delicate  haze  or  atmosphere  of  early  mom  or  late  afternoon — how  io 
took  popular  fancy  as  a  foretaste  of  the  capabilities  of  the  theu 
'•  new "  plates !  but,  now,  probably,  it  would  be  passed  over  as  a 
pretty  picture,  without  doubt,  but  nothing  out  of  the  common. 

Similarly,  many  will  remember  the  famous  Swallow  picture  of  tW 
same  artist,  and  the  sensation  it  caused,  as  well  as  the  sharp  contro- 
versy as  to  its  genuineness  as  a  pure  photograph,  the  truth  on  that 
point  having  never  yet,  I  believe,  been  authoritatively  settled. 
Here  was  a  picturesque  pool  of  water,  surrounded  by  trees,  through, 
which  the  sun  glinted,  causing  a  bright  reflection  in  the  centre  of 
the  pool,  over  which  poised,  "dipping  his  wing,"  was  a  swallow,  so 
sharply  defined  that  the  markings  of  his  feathers  were  clearly  seen  with 
a  magnifier.  Cruel  critics,  indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  say  they  could 
distinguish  something  put  in  by  the  "  stuffer  "  to  represent  its  eye  ; 
but,  be  that  as  it  may,  whether  a  live  or  a  stuffed  bird,  it  was  so 
happily  placed  as  to  make  a  veritable  picture,  and  was  the  admirrd 
of  all  visitors,  and  the  picture  of  the  show.  If  a  similar  picture  of  un- 
doubted genuineness  were  produced  at  the  present  day,  it  would  be 
accepted  without  surprise  as  a  clever  coujy-de-main,  rather  than  as  a 
photographic  achievement ;  its  artistic  merits  .might  be  undeniable, 
it  wojuld  take  rank  as  a  picture,  but  Would  no  more  raise  any  ques- 
tion fts  to  its  method  of  production  than  if  it  were  a  paint  iug. 

Yet,  with  all  our  improved  facilities  in  working,  I  qu  -i-tion  very 
much  wheth'.T,  at  the  present  day,  as  good  ^ork  prop.jitionattly  Lt 
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done  as  was  done  twenty,  or  even  thirty,  years  ago.  Mind,  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that,  at  the  present  time,  there  is  not  a  far  larger  bulk 
of  really  good  work  done  than  was  done  in  the  old  days,  for  that 
would  be  simply  absurd :  but,  taking  into  account  the  possibilities  of 
modem  plates  and  the  immensely  larger  number  of  workers  using 
them,  there  is  a  far  smaller  proportion  of  pictures  produced  that  can 
be  classed  as  out  of  the  common  than  was  formerly  the  case.  Take, 
for  instance,  from  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view,  the  historic 
picture  by  Fox  Talbot,  taken  at  the  Royal  Institution  by  means  of 
the  electric  spark,  of  some  printed  matter  attached  to  the  periphery 
of  a  rapidly  revolving  wheel.  With  the  sensitive,  or  rather  in- 
sensitive, films  of  that  day,  this  was  a  really  wonderful  achievement, 
as  may  also  be  said  of  the  "instantaneous"'  pictures,  some  of  which 
still  exist,  taken  upon  Daguerreotype  plates  forty  or  fifty  years  ago. 
Then,  on  the  artistic  side,  reverting  to  Colonel  Gale's  Brit-ham 
Trawlers,  at  the  time  that  picture  appeared  I  had  in  my  possession 
still — but  they  have  now  gone  the  way  of  too  many  albumen  prints 
— some  stereoscopic  pictures  of  similar  subjects  which  took  a  prize 
for  "instantaneous"  work  given  by  the  Amateur  Photographic 
Association  in  the  early  "  sixties."  These  consisted  of  sailing  barges 
Ojf  Grays,  and,  except  in  delicacy  of  definition,  having  evidently 
been  taken  with  a  very  wide  aperture,  were  almost  as  perfect  as  the 
more  modern  productions. 

I  have  just  alluded  to  the  way  of  too  many  albumen  prints  of 
fading,  but  I  am  far  from  being  of  opinion  that  it  is  an  invariable 
or  a  necessary  way.  The  picture  I  referred  to  in  the  early  part  of 
this  article,  by  Dr.  EUerslie  Wallace,  was  produced  long  before  the 
days  of  gelatino-chloride,  and  has  been  in  my  possession  at  least 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  I  cannot  say  the  exact  date  I  had  it,  and, 
though  the  mount  has  become  dirty  and  i/ellow,  the  print  .itself  is 
as  rich  in  tone  and  as  pure  in  the  whites  as  if  it  had  only  been  done 
yesterday.  Some  unmounted  prints  by  the  same  artist — and  I  use 
the  term  in  its  fullest  sense,  given  to  me  bv^himself  on  the  occasion 
of  one  of  his  visits  to  this  country  in  1876  or  1877 — were  in  an 
equally  good  state  of  preservation  the  last  time  I  saw  them,  two  or 
three  years  ago,  in  the  album  of  a  lady  friend,  who  fell  so  deeply 
in  love  with  them  that  I  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  let  her 
"annex"  them.  For  which  reasons — and  many  others  of  a  similar 
character  might  be  cited — I  do  not  think  that  albumen  prints  are 
necessarily  more  fugitive  than  any  others.  It  has  been  said  that 
albumen  prints  must  fade  from  their  very  nature,  which  I,  for  one, 
think  absurd.  Oh  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  said,  with  more 
apparent  truth,  that,  if  an  albumen  print  will  keep  for  twenty 
years,  or  even  for  ten,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  keep 
indefinitely. 

The  truth  is,  more  depends  upon  the  worker  than  upon  the  paper, 
and  the  reason  why  poor  albumen  has  got  such  a  bad  name  of  late 
years  is  that  the  working  standard  is  not  as  high  as  it  used  to  be, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  tendency  to  carelessness  is  greater.  This,  com- 
bined with  the  introduction  of  cheap  and  nasty  papers,  will,  no 
doubt,  account  for  the  bad  repute  of  an  article  that,  if  properly  used, 
will  answer  the  requirements  of  permanence,  as  has  been  proved 
beyond  doubt  for  periods  of  twenty,  five-and-twenty,  and  thirty 
years ;  and,  if  such  periods  as  these,  why  not  longer  ? 

It  is  not  with  any  intention  of  posing  as  laudator  temporis  acti 
that  I  speak  of  the  lowering  of  the  working  standard.  On  the 
contrary,  I  believe  that  at  the  present  day  there  are  workers  quite 
as  careful  as  those  of  twenty  and  thirty  years  back,  who  possess, 
moreover,  the  additional  advantage  of  a  wider  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  processes  and  materials  they  use  than  was  possible  at  the 
earlier  period  ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  there  are,  in  the  ranks  of 
photography,  a  vast  number  of  workers  to  whom  the  scientific  or 
technical  side  is  but  a  nuisance  and  a  bugbear,  who  follow  photo- 
graphy simply  for  the  sake  of  its  pictorial  results,  and  who  only  go 
through  the  mechanical  part  of  the  business  if  they  do  it  themselves, 
because  it  is  necessary  to  the  end  they  have  in  view.  It  is  chiefly 
th^se  who  bring  discredit  upon  photography  as  a  means  of  permanent 
record,  not  perhaps  from  inherent  carelessness,  but  rather  from  in- 
suhcient  knowledge.  I  know  two  or  three  of  the  class  who  are 
notable  for  their  fastidious  care  and  "  finicking  "  ways  in  everything 


they  undertake,  but  who  make  horrible  messes  of  things  generally 
in  photography  because  they  will  not  go  deeply  enough  into  its 
"  drudgery.'" 

The  fact  is,  the  whole  face  of  photogr.aphy  has  changed  of  late 
years.  The  best-known  amateurs  are  those  whose  names  are  known 
through  the  prize-list,  with  a  small  scattering  of  scientists.  The 
best  known  professionals  are  those  who  make  our  plates  and  papers, 
while  the  old  "  professional,"  the  portrait  photographer,  keeps  him- 
self pretty  much  to  himself.  In  former  days  it  was  the  professional 
who  talked  "  art "  and  picture  making  before  the  societies  and  who 
took  most  of  the  prizes,  while  it  was  the  amateur  who  talked— 
"  shop,"  I  was  going  to  say,  or  processes  and  formuho  ;  but  we  have 
changed  most  of  that,  and,  as  time  wears  on,  no  doubt  the  difference 
will  be  wider  still. 

Before  closing  this,  I  cannot  help  going  back  to  a  subject  that  has 
occupied  a  good  deal  of  my  previous  contributions — carbon  printing 
without  transfer — but  only  to  pass  on  a  suggestion  made  by  a  friend 
of  my  own.  It  is  this,  that  those  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  simplicity  of  the  bichromated  gum,  or  other  non-transfer  pro- 
cess, have  only  to  procure  a  Levy  screen  and  make  "  half-tone " 
negatives,  which,  if  the  ruling  be  fine  enough,  will  entirely  get 
over  any  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  half-tone  or  gradation.  A 
"half-tone"  negative  from  a  hard  positive  possessing  over-strong 
contrasts  can  be  made  to  yield  a  print  of  any  degree  of  softness  and 
delicacy  on  silver  paper,  if  not  carried  to  the  degree  of  density  re- 
quired for  etching,  and  without  showing  nearly  so  much  grain  as  the 
etching  would ;  and  such  a  negative  would  be  very  suitable  for 
carbon  printing  without  transfer.  Until  it  becomes  feasible  to  pro- 
duce such  plates  direct  in  the  camera,  there  would,  of  course,  be 
the  necessity  for  reproduction. 

''Clonmel"  asks  me  a  question  or  questions  re  bichromated 
albumen  paper.  I  think  his  difficulties  arise  solely  from  not  floating 
the  paper  long  enough  for  the  solution  to  penetrate  to  the  albumen, 
which  it  will  not  do  in  two  minutes,  and  from  over-exposure. 

DOOBEBRY. 


NOTES  ON  RADIOGRAPHY. 


At  so  early  a  date  in  the  investigation  of  a  series  of  phenomena, 
which  will  require  years  of  research  before  any  definite  and  conclu- 
sive results  can  be  arrived  at,  I  should  feel  great  diffidence  in  ad- 
dressing your  readers  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  so  many  mis- 
leading and  inaccurate  statements  are  daily  put  forward  by  the  lay 
and  scientific  press. 

In  a  paragraph  of  your  issue  of  May  8,  referring  to  some  experi- 
ments made  by  M.  G.  de  Metz,  appears  the  following  sentence : 
"  He  finds  that  the  cathode  rajs  possess  one  of  the  properties  of  the 
Rcintgen  rays,  in  that  they  penetrate  aluminium,  cardboard,  and 
paper,  but  are  stopped  by  platinum  and  copper."  Some  two  months 
back  I  stated  in  public  that,  in  my  opinion,  no  substance  is  opaque 
(in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word)  to  the  so-called  X  rays,  grant- 
ing that  a  sufficiently  lengthy  exposure  be  given.  At  the  present  time, 
after  numerous  experiments,  I  see  no  reason  to  withdraw  this  state- 
ment ;  on  the  other  hand,  increased  experience  only  serves  to 
emphasise  the  fact.  Whether  or  not  the  cathode  rays  pass  through 
platinum  and  copper,  I  am  unable  personally  to  make  a  positive 
statement,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  do  not;  but  that  the 
X  rays  do  pass  through  these  metals  1  am  certain,  and  by  way  of 
proof  I  enclose  a  radiograph  through  eight  metals,  among  which  are 
platinum  and  copper.  The  negative  from  which  this  print  was  mad<! 
was  produced  upon  a  Thomas's  cathodal  plate,  with  an  exposure  of 
five  minutes,  at  six  inches  from  a  focus  tube,  made  for  me  by  Mr. 
Cossor,  an  eleven  and  a  half  inch  spark  being  used. 

I  have  succeeded,  iinder  the  same  conditions,  in  radiographing  a 
sixpence  through  seven  thicknesses  of  pen-steel,  through  five  thick- 
nesses of  hard-rolled  copper,  and  through  eight  layers  of  ferrotype 
plate.  With  ten  minutes'  exposure,  at  the  same  distance  from  th" 
tube,  I  obtained  radiographs  through  ten  layers  of  pen-steel  and 
seven  of  sheet-lead. 

In  an  interesting  article,  On  the  Progress  in  ■  the  New  Radia- 
tio7i,  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Isenthal,  in  a  recent  issue,  when  speaking 
about  the  focus  tube,  the  following  statement  is  made :  "  The  solid 
in  the  focus  is  mostly  a  plane  piece  of  platinum,  as  it  will  allow  no 
X  rays  to  pass  through,  it  beiog  very  opaque  to  them,  but  will  reflect 
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them  and  send  them  all  outwards  on  to  the  object  to  be  radio- 
graphed." I  h^ve  already  shown  that  platinum  is  not  opaque  to  th« 
X  rays,  and,  moreover,  have  failed  to  produce  evidence  of  their  being 
reflected  by  this  metal. 

My  experiments  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  term  "  focus," 
as  applied  to  this  special  form  of  tube,  is  not  the  right  one.  In  the 
first  place,  we  have  not  yet  positive  evidence  that  the  X  rays  start 
withm  the  tube ;  hence  it  is  premature  to  surmise  that  platinum 
reflects  these  rays  within  the  tube  while  it  fails  to  do  so  outside. 

That  platinum  stops  the  cathode  rays  has  been  demonstrated  by 
Mr.  Crookes,  and,  granting  that  it  is  a  fact  that  the  X  rays  start 
from  the  surface  of  the  glass  struck  by  the  cathode  rays,  is  it  not 
probable  that  the  metal,  by  confining  these  rays  to  a  small  portion  of 
the  tube,  limits  the  area  from  which  the  X  rays  emanate  ? 

As  it  is  for  various  reasons  impossible  for  me  to  manufacture  and 
experiment  with  new  forms  of  tubes,  I  make  this  suggestion,  in  the 
hope  that  some  investigator  who  has  facilities  for  so  doing  may  use 
his  endeavours  in  throwing  light  upon  this  most  important  question. 
A  few  days  since  an  investigator  published  a  list  of  substances 
which  he  states  are  opaque  to  the  X  rays.  The  enclosed  radiograph 
clearly  proves  that  four  of  the  substances,  viz.,  steel,  copper, 
platinum,  arid  nickel,  are  anything  but  opaque,  and  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  the  rays  will  pass  through  every  one  of  them. 
The  results  here  shown  do  not  give  the  comparative  transparencies 
of  the  metals  experimented  with,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is 
very  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  sheets  of  various  metals  of  the 
same  thickness ;  they  are,  however,  as  nearly  alike  as  I  can  at 
present  obtain  them,  and  are  sufficiently  so  to  prove,  at  any  rate, 
that  they  are  not  opaque. 

My  reason  for  burdening  your  readers  is  to  draw  their  attention 
to  the  fact  that  they  must  not  accept  as  gospel  truth  any  and 
every  statement  which  is  set  forth,  even  in  the  scientific  journals. 

Hall-Edwardb,  L.R.C.P.,  F.R.P.S. 

P.S. — The  rings  in  the  enclosed  radiograph  are  of  brass,  one- 
twentieth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  They  are  placed  upon  the  sheets 
of  metal  in  order  to  show  their  transparency,  as  they  could  not 
be  seen  unless  the  X  rays  had  passed  through  the  metal, 

1.  Hard- rolled  copper. 

2.  Platinum. 

3.  Steel. 

4.  Nickel. 
6.  Zinc. 

6.  Strips  of  aluminium. 

7.  Sheet  lead. 

8.  I  Brass  brace  buttons.    These  are  interesting,  as  they  show  the 

9.  1  differences  of  thickness. 

[Dr.  Hall-Edwards's  radiograph  lies  at  our  office  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  those  interested. — Eds.] 


A    COMPARISON    OF    ORTHOCHROMATIC    WITH 
ORDINARY   PLATES. 

I. 
So  much  admirable  information  upon  the  subject  of  this  paper  has 
lately  been  forthcoming,  that  some  explanation  is  due  to  my  readers 
for  adding  this  contribution  to  the  already  large  mass  of  matter 
that  has  been  recently  published. 

That  I  do  so  is  because,  in  the  first  place,  Mr.  G .  R.  White,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  gave  an  exhaustive  address  to  the  members  of 
the  Croydon  Camera  Club,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  reported 
as  making  certain  statements  which  were  hotly  challenged  by 
several  well-known  writers  upon  photographic  matters.  Secondly, 
circumstances  have  ever  since  prevented  Mr.  White  from  recapitu- 
lating, with  the  necessary  fulness  and  precision,  what  was  the 
staple  of  his  remarks  on  the  occasion  in  question.  He  has  therefore 
placed  in  my  hands  his  notes  and  illustrations,  and  has  further  sub- 
mitted himself  to  my  cross-examination,  so  that  I  might  be  in 
a  position  to  place  before  the  photographic  world  what  are  the  main 
conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived  after  careful  and  independent 
study  and  experiment. 

I  need  hardly  remind  the  average  reader  that  what  is  termed 
erthoehromatic  renderimj  of  colours  in  equivalent  tone  values  is  a 
subject  which,  ab  initio,  bristles  with  difficulty.  To  begin  with,  the 
comparative  brightness  of  one  colour  to  another  is  not  by  any  means 
a  constant  value,  but  varies  almost  indefinitely,  according  to  the 
individual  colour-sensitiveness  of  the  eye.    Thus,  in  extreme  cases,  a 


full  orange,  but  well-lit,  cloud,  standing  out  from  a  deep  blue  sky, 
may,  to  some  eyes,  seem  as  a  dark  against  a  light,  which,  although 
quite  the  reverse  of  how  it  strikes  the  average  eye,  is  very  much 
what  a  bad  photograph  might  render.  Besides  this  disturbing  in- 
fluence, due  to  the  variable  effect  of  diflferent  colours  on  different 
eyes,  we  are  at  the  very  threshold  of  any  comparative  test  between 
makes  of  plates  or  systems  of  screening,  &c.,  confronted  with  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  constant  standard  of  comparison  which,  with 
approximate  accuracy,  includes  the  conditions  of  lighting  met  with 
in  ordinary  practice. 

Ever  since  the  subject  has  been  seized  upon  by  the  laboratory  in- 
vestigator, practical  photographers  have  felt  that,  however  true  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  particular  series  of  experiments  held  under 
artificial  conditions  might  be,  the  results  did  not  of  necessity  afiEect 
practical  photography;  for,  to  commence  with,  the  colours  mamly  re- 
lied upon  nave  been  what  may  be  termed  pure  primaries,  secondaries, 
or,  more  rarely,  tertiaries.  By  pure  I  mean  as  pure  as  ordinary  pig- 
ments make  possible ;  but  in  every-day  practice  we  never  meet  with 
pure  colour.  A  cursory  examination  of  almost  any  object  will 
reveal  that  its  colour  is  a  very  complex  combination,  capable  of 
resolution  into  blue,  red,  and  yellow  ;  any  how,  the  occasion  will  be 
rare  indeed  where  an  object  does  not  contain  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  latent  actinic  power  due  to  this  colour  mixture ;  apart  from 
which  we  have  to  consider  the  important  bearing  of  reflected  white 
light,  i.e.,  rays  which  fall  upon  the  surface  at  such  an  angle  as  to 
escape  selective  absorption. 

Place  a  smooth,  rubu-red  covered  book  on  a  table  between  yourself 
and  the  window,  so  that  it  lies  about  eighteen  inches  below  the  eye ; 
at  a  certain  distance,  easily  found  by  experiment,  the  cover  will 
seem  almost  white,  and,  if  photographed  from  the  position  in  ques- 
tion, the  resulting  negative  might  be  made  to  print  the  book  cover  as 
quite  white,  this  notwithstanding  that  its  colour  is  of  the  most  non- 
actinic  deep  ruby  red.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  surface  were 
rougher,  the  normal  effect  would  become,  pari  passu,  less. 

From  these  experiments  it  might,  at  first  sight,  be  assumed  that 
only  smooth  objects  reflect  any  considerable  amount  of  white,  or 
almost  white,  light.  The  truth  of  the  matter,  however,  is  that  wher« 
a  surface  is  broken  up,  either  by  its  main  contours,  or  by  the  irregu- 
larity of  its  surface  texture,  the  variously  inclined  planes  thus  pre- 
sented so  deflect  the  white-light  rays  that,  although  just  as  many 
may  be  surface-deflected,  they  do  not  assert  themselves  in  any  one 
particular  direction,  but  are  given  off  as  scattered  light. 

Thus  the  total  amount  of  white  light  emitted  by  a  non-actinically 
coloured  illuminated  object  may  be  not  a  whit  less  than  in  the  case 
of  the  red  book  cover  referred  to  above ;  but,  instead  of  the  object 
being  partially  illuminated  by  such  white  reflected  light,  the  whole 
surface  gives  off  a  somewhat  regular  proportion  of  actinic  rays, 
which  are  perfectly  independent  of  the  local  colour. 

Now,  in  copying  coloured  diagrams  or  charts,  special  arrange- 
ments are  made,  by  means  of  side-lighting,  &c.,  to,  as  far  as  may 
be,  entirely  eliminate  the  above  "surface  reflections,"  thereby 
falsifying  the  natural  conditions  which,  except  in  copying  pictures, 
&c.,  prevail. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  printed  or  painted  pigment 
colour  charts,  although  in  some  respects  better  than  the  spectroscopic 
tests,  are  so  prepared  that  the  results  must  necessarily  be  liable  to  mis- 
lead, for,  without  entering  into  technicalities  of  painting  by  means 
of  stippling,  glazing,  hatching,  and  other  resources,  the  difference 
between  visual  and  photographic  values  may  be  very  considerably 
varied;  for  all  which  Mr.  White  has  illustrated  his  arguments 
mainly  by  means  of  photography  of  a  colour  chart  which  he 
has  prepared  for  the  occasion.  This  because  one  cannot  well  speak 
about  tne  colour-rendering  of  a  scene  which  is  not  before  the  eyes 
of  an  audience. 

One  merit  the  screen  possesses  is  that  it  differs  in  its  preparations 
from  others. 

To  my  mind  the  chief  value  of  what  Mr.  White  advances  is  that 
his  testimony,  as  far  as  I  can  find  out,  is  perfectly  free  from  bias, 
and  is  that  of  a  photographer  who  has  been  in  active  and  varied 
practice  for  over  ten  years,  during  a  considerable  proportion  of  which 
time  he,  as  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Croydon  Camera  Club,  has  en- 
joyed the  opportunity  of  comparing  results  obtained  by  membeis, 
some  of  whom  being  well-known  experts  in  practical  technique. 

Partisanship,  either  for  or  against  specially  sensitised  plates,  is, 
no  doubt,  a  great  help  to  the  cause  of  correct  colour-rendering,  inas- 
much as  the  extremists  on  both  sides  give  each  other's  arguments 
no  quarter,  and  thus  aid  in  establishing  the  real  truth.  Meanwhile 
the  ordinary  photographer,  who  does  not  want  to  wait  until  the 
wordy  fray  is  done,  will  be,  I  feel  sure,  glad  to  hear  what  are  the 
results  of  an  independent  examination  of  the  question  by  one  who 
has  no  axe  to  grind.  Hector  MIcuian,  F.R.P.S. 
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THE  80LABISATI0N  OF  DEY  PLATES. 
[Photograpbiicliea  ArcIiiT,] 

Examine  from  the  back  a  number  of  finished  negatives  taken  on  dry 
plates.  When  the  plate  is  held  against  a  black  background,  a  positive 
image  may  be  seen  on  some,  wiiilst  on  others  this  is  not  the  case. 

Although  both  classes  of  negatives  have  a  corresponding  black  appear- 
ance when  examined  from  the  front,  the  former  have  a  white  colouration 
on  the  glass  aide,  whilst  the  latter,  in  corresponding  parts,  are  black. 

This  whiteness  is  due  to  a  remnant  of  bromide  of  silver,  which  is  left 
unchanged  during  fixation,  and  it  is  held  between  the  reduced  silver  and 
the  glass. 

Negatives  retaining  bromide  of  silver  are  those  that  have  been  fully 
exposed.  In  under-exposed  plates  it  is  absent.  It  is  only  visible  in  the 
high  lights  in  correct  exposure,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  sky  of  a  land- 
scape. 

In  those  parts  of  the  plate  fixation  is  not  complete,  and,  if  even  more 
time  had  been  given  for  the  action  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  the 
bromide  of  silver  would  not  have  been  removed.  This  appearance  is 
quite  as  marked  in  negatives  developed  with  hydroqninoue  and  amidol, 
as  in  those  with  pyrogallio  acid,  Consequently  it  does  not  arise  from  the 
tanning  of  ^e  gelatine. 

In  the  Photographisches  Archiv,  1896,  p.  10,  I  have  drawn  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  a  dry  plate  upon  which  a  metallic  veil  has  been  formed 
during  development  fixes  very  badly.  It  always  contains  a  remnant  of 
bromide  of  silver.  Only  when  the  red  fog  has  been  removed  by 
means  of  bromide  of  copper  can  the  elimination  be  completed  with 
hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  fixation  is  therefore  hindered  in  fogged  plates 
by  the  thin  film  of  silver.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  appearance  to 
which  we  now  draw  attention  has  the  same  cause,  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  silver  reduced  by  light  and  the  developer  does  not  permit  the  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  to  force  itself  through.  This  explanation  is  supported  by 
the  fact,  that  at  the  juncture  of  a  very  dark  with  a  light  part  of  the  nega- 
tive the  bromide  of  silver  is  removed  in  fixing  for  the  breadth  of  about 
a  millimetre  round  the  dark  part.  Consequently  the  positive  seen  from 
the  back  of  the  plate  is  smaller  than  the  negative.  The  hyposulphite  of 
soda  in  those  parts  has  not  penetrated  from  above,  but  sideways.  (See 
also,  in  comparison,  the  remarks  on  the  lines  noticeable  at  the  margin  of 
exposed  and  unexposed  images. — Photographisches  Archiv,  1895,  p.  158.) 

The  observation  that,  under  the  circumstances  referred  to,  bromide  of 
silver  may  be  left  in  a  negative,  is  of  itself  of  no  great  importance.  It, 
nevertheless,  increases  our  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  finished 
negative,  and  we  must  remember  that  it  contains  not  only  silver,  gelatine, 
and  oxidised  products  of  the  developer  (see  Photographisches  Archiv,  1895, 
p.  174),  but  also  unreduced  silver  salts.  But  much  more  important  are 
the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  therefrom  for  the  physios  of  development. 

If  bromide  of  silver  is  left  behind  amongst  the  silver,  the  former 
cannot  have  been  reduced  by  the  developer,  and  the  picture  does  not 
always  extend  from  the  surface  to  the  glass.  And  especially  is  this  the 
case  in  the  highest  lights,  where  it  might  be  most  expected. 

It  is  therefore  certain  that  the  developer  also  has  not  penetrated  to  this 
depth  in  the  high  lights,  and  therein  resembles  the  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
With  a  shorter  exposure,  on  the  contrary,  it  penetrates  the  entire  film 
and  reduces  the  bromide  of  silver  through  to  the  glass. 

In  this  way  a  phenomenon  can  be  accounted  for,  in  explanation  of 
which  purely  chemical  causes  have  usually  been  accepted,  viz.,  the  solari- 
sation  of  dry  plates. 

If  part  of  a  plate  is  very  considerably  over-exposed,  the  reduction  is 
confined  to  the  mere  surface  in  that  part.  The  film  of  metallic  silver 
formed  there  is  extremely  thin,  but  it  hinders  completely  the  further 
penetration  of  the  developer. 

The  reduction  on  the  surface  is  too  rapid  at  that  part,  but  at  the 
others,  where  the  exposure  is  legs,  the  reduction  occurs  more  slowly,  and 
meanwhile  there  is  time  fgr  the  developer  to  penetrate  to  the  underlying 
portions.  The  latter  consequently  are  stronger,  and  contain  no  bromide 
of  silver. 

The  rapidity  of  reduction  is  th»  all-important  thing.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  assume,  as  I  at  first  thought,  that  with  longer  exposure  a 
coherent  skin  of  silver,  whilst,  on  th«  contrary,  with  shorter  exposure, 
one  richer  in  pores,  is  formed. 

With  over-exposed  plates,  a  strong  developer  gives  flatter  pictures  than 
a  weak  one.  For  this  reason  we  find  a  very  weak  developer  in  a  dipping 
bath  so  valuable  in  such  cases.  An  addition  of  bromide  of  potassium 
slows  development,  and  consequently  gives  denser  images.  Bat  there  is 
also  the  possible  explanation,  that  the  bromide  of  potassium  renders  the 
surface  less  amenable  to  development,  and,  by  a  consequent  slower 
formation  of  the  film  of  silver,  permits  a  deeper  penetration  of  the 


developer.  The  increase  of  the  aolarisation  by  an  addition  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  thiosinamine,  or  much  ammonia,  is  Referable  to  the 
reverse  process. 

It  is  impossible  to  prove  or  to  controvert  this  theory  of  solarisation,  in 
the  development  of  dry  plates,  by  experiment,  either  by  exposure  through 
the  back  or  by  stripping  the  gelatine  film  from  the  glass  before  develop- 
ment. In  the  first  case,  the  protecting  film  of  silver  is  still  formed  on 
the  surface  through  over-exposure,  because  the  light  has  penetrated  from 
back  to  front.  The  remaining  bromide  of  silver  is  clearly  visible  from 
the  back  of  the  plate  after  fixation.  If  the  film  is  stripped,  the  protecting 
layer  is  formed  on  both  sides  during  development,  and  encloses  the 
bromide  of  silver  (or  perhaps,  more  correctly,  sub-bromide  of  sUver). 

If  a  negative  is  examined  from  the  back  during  development,  some- 
times the  image  is  invisible,  but  sometimes  a  negative,  and  at  others  a 
positive,  can  be  seen.  The  image  at  the  back  is  different  with  different 
kinds  of  plates.  Gelatino-chloride  plates  give  an  image  through  the 
back  much  more  quickly  than  the  very  rapid  bromide  plates.  This 
difference  depends  partly  upon  the  greater  penetration  of  the  active  rays 
through  the  fine  grain  of  the  chloride  than  the  coarse  grain  of  the 
bromide. 

But  I  will  not  enter  further  upon  the  causes  of  these  differences,  and 
will  only  describe  what  may  be  seen  with  one  description  of  plate,  a 
gelatino-bromide  plate  of  ordinary  sensitiveness.  These  observations, 
however,  give  very  important  support  to  my  new  theory  of  solarisation. 

A  normally  exposed  plate,  after  a  certain  time,  shows  a  negative 
through  the  glass.  (For  shortness,  I  will  use  the  expression.  Negative 
penetration.)     This  negative  grows  more  intense  as  development  proceeds. 

An  under-exposed  plate  also  shows  negative  penetration,  especially  if 
so  much  light  has  passed  through  that  a  blackening  is  perceptible  from 
the  glass  side.     Otherwise  it  remains  nnooloured. 

A  much  over-exposed  plate,  after  prolonged  development,  shows  strong 
positive  penetration.  Sometimes  this  positive  is  preceded  by  a  negative, 
but  this  soon  disappears  as  the  back  takes  on  a  faint  even  colour.  The 
positive  then  follows. 

Of  these  separate  points  I  will  treat  in  a  further  article  at  a  future 
time ;  but,  in  any  case,  the  protective  power  of  the  quickly  reduced  film 
of  silver  can  be  deduced  from  these  observations.        B.  E.  LiEgisaANa. 


AN  IMPEOYED  FLASHLIGHT. 


Thb  patentee,  Mr.  York  Schwartz,  observes : — 

"  Objects  to  be  photographed  are,  as  is  known,  oftentimes  illuminated, 
i.e  ,  suddenly  or  momentarily  lit  up  by  aid  of  an  easily  inflammable  and 
quickly  combustible  mixture  that  contains  magnesium,  aluminium,  or  an 
equivalent  substance.  This  mixture  is  generally  employed  in  the  form  of 
a  conical  heap,  the  free  surface  of  which  is  very  small  in  comparison  to 
the  volume  of  the  material,  and  the  intensity  of  the  light  emitted  does 
not  correspond  to  the  quantity  of  the  material  used,  especially  as  the 
light  produced  by  the  inner  portion  of  the  mixture  is  greatly  absorbed  or 
neutralised  by  the  flame  resulting  from  the  combustion  of  the  outer 
part.  To  obviate  this  drawback,  the  mixture  has  already  been  used  not 
in  the  form  of  conical  heaps,  but  in  that  of  longish  heaps  or  '  trains,' 
but  then  the  generation  of  the  light  is  distributed  over  or  through  a  longer 
period  of  time,  which  again  is  very  disadvantageous  for  the  photographing 
of  some  kinds  of  objects. 

"  I  now  propose  to  mix  the  lighting  material  with  an  easily  inflammable 
and  quickly  combustible  cementing  medium,  for  instance,  with  a  solution 
of  pyroxyline  in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  to  bring  this  mixture  into  the  shape 
of  a  foil  of  suitable  size.  After  the  foil  has  become  dry,  it  may  be  hung 
up  by  means  of  a  wire,  and  then  lighted.  The  surface  of  the  foil  is 
considerable  in  proportion  to  its  volume,  and  there  is  practically  no 
absorption  of  light  daring  the  combustion.  The  materal  burns  with 
a  very  great  quickness,  and  the  full  intensity  of  the  light  is  at  once 
attained.  I  am  therefore  enabled  to  use  less  material  than  has  heretofore 
been  required  in  order  to  obtain  a  certain  definite  volume  of  light. 

"Instead  of  mixing  the  lighting  material  directly  with  a  solution  of 
the  cementing  medium,  I  may  mix  it  first  with  the  dry  cementing 
medium,  and  then  add  the  dissolvent  for  the  latter  to  that  mixture,  or  I 
may  form  foils  of  the  cementing  medium,  and  enclose  a  layer  of  the 
lighting  material  between  two  of  said  foils,  or  provide  one  such  foil  on  either 
side  with  a  layer  of  said  lighting  material.  In  fact,  a  great  many  varia- 
tions may  take  place  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  combining  the 
lighting  material  with  the  cementing  medium,  and  I  wish  to  be  under- 
stood that  I  do  strictly  confine  myself  to  the  examples  mentioned. 

"  Other  advantages  afforded  by  my  novel  method  reside  in  the  facili- 
tation of,  first,  the  handling  of  the  material ;  and,  second,  the  pro- 
portioning or  adjusting  of  the  quantity  that  is  requisite  or  sufficient  for 
one  photographic  or  like  operation,  and  I  wish  it  further  to  be  under- 
stood that  I  do  not  confine  myself  to  employing  my  novel  method 
solely  for  such  lighting  materials  as  are  used  for  photographing  purposes, 
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as  the  same  ig  equally  applicable  for  pyrotechnic  purposes,  such,  for 
instance,  as  in  production  of  the  so-called  Bengal  lights,  especially  where 
the  latter  are  employed  for  signalling  purposes. 

"  The  size  and  shape  of  the  lighting  foils  may  greatly  vary,  and  is,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  dependent  on  the  volume  of  light  required  and  the 
purpose  for  which  the  light  is  to  be  used." 

Mr.  Schwartz  claims  :  1.  As  a  new  article  of  manufacture,  a  foil  con- 
sisting of  an  easily  inflammable  and  quickly  combustible  lighting  material, 
and  of  a  cementing  medium  for  creating  cohesion  between  the  particles 
of  the  same.  2.  In  a  combustible  composition  for  illuminating  purposes, 
the  combination  with  an  easily  inflammable  and  quickly  combustible 
lighting  material,  of  a  cementing  medium  for  the  particles  of  the  same, 
said  composition  being  made  up  into  a  form  or  forma  most  suitable  for 
rapid  combustion. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONVENTION  OF  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM. 
Lbbds  Meeting,  July  13-18. 
The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  week's  arrangements  : — 

Monday,  July  13. 
Opening  of  the  Convention.  Beception  by  the  Mayor,  the  Bight  Hon. 
W.  L.  Jackson,  M.P.,  in  the  City  Art  Uallery,  at  7.30,  followed  by  the 
Presidential  address  and  exhibition  of  lantern  slides,  illustrating  the 
Shrewsbury  Convention  and  Bolton  Abbey  and  Woods  (Tuesday's 
excursion). 

Tdesdat,  JniiT  14. 

Bolton  Abbey  and  Woods.  By  train  from  Midland  Station  at  9.27. 
Beturning  from  Bolton  Abbey  Station  at  5.39.  Carriages  from  Bolton 
Abbey  Station  to  Abbey  and  Strid.  Tickets,  including  luncheon,  5s.  Qd. 
each.  Luncheon  at  the  Devonshire  Arms,  Bolton  Bridge  (j-mile  from 
the  Abbey)  at  four  o'clock. 

Route  4.— Leader,  Dr.  Thos.  Thresh.  Leaving  Bolton  Abbey  Station 
by  conveyance,  the  Abbey  will  be  reached  by  a  drive  of  a  mile  and  a  half. 
Bolton  Abbey  was  founded  about  1120,  for  monks  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Eiver 
Wharfe.  Near  the  Abbey  is  Bolton  Hall,  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire.  From  the  Abbey,  members  will  work  up  the  south  side  of 
the  river  to  the  Strid,  and  on  the  return  cross  the  wooden  bridge  and 
work  up  and  down  the  stream  on  the  north  bank  to  the  stepping-stones, 
and  there  cross  to  the  Abbey.     The  Strid  is  two  miles  from  the  Abbey. 

Route  B.— Leader,  Mr.  J.  H.  Walker.  By  carriage  from  the  Station  to 
the  Abbey,  and  at  once  cross  the  stepping-stones  and  work  down  and  up 
the  north  side  of  the  river  to  the  wooden  bridge,  which  cross  to  soiith 
bank  of  the  river  and  go  up  to  the  Strid,  then  return  along  the  south  side 
of  river  to  the  Abbey.     The  Strid  is  two  miles  from  the  Abbey. 

Route  (7. —Leader,  Mr.  Godfrey  Bingley.  By  carriage  from  station  to 
ihe  Strid.  After  photographing  about  the  Strid,  cross  the  wooden  bridge 
and  work  up  and  down  the  river  on  the  north  bank,  and  cross  to  the 
Abbey  by  the  stepping-stones.    About  two  miles. 

The  Strid  is  a  narrowing  of  the  rocks  where  the  Wharfe  rushes  through 
a  confined  space.  As  there  have  been  numerous  fatal  and  serious  accidents 
to  persons  attempting  to  jump  over  the  stream  at  this  point,  it  is  hoped  no 
members  will  make  the  attempt,  as  the  distance  across  is  very  deceptive.  In 
all  cases,  members  wishing  to  cross  the  river  must  retrace  their  steps  to  the 
wooden  bridge. 

Papers :— At  the  Philosophical  Hall  at  8.30  p.m.  Fixing  and  Washing 
of  Paper  Prints— A,  Haddon ;  lantern  slides  illustrating  excursions  to 
Kirkstall  and  York,  and  former  Conventions. 

Wednesday,  July  15. 

General  meeting  in  the  Philosophical  Hall  at  10  a.m.  Meeting  of 
General  Committee  in  the  Philosophical  Hall  at  11  a.m.,  after  which  visit 
Yorkshire  College  (trams  pass  Pliilosophical  Hall  every  five  minutes. 
Fare  to  College-road,  Id.).  The  Convention  Group  will  be  taken  at  the 
College  about  noon. 

Afternoon  excursion  to  Kirkstall  Abbey.  Leader,  Mr.  Washington 
Teasdale.  Trams  to  near  the  Abbey  pass  the  Queen's  Hotel  every  ten 
minutes.  Fare,  3d.  Kirkstall  Abbey  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Biver  Aire,  about  three  miles  from  Leeds.  The  Abbey  (Cistercian)  was 
founded  by  Henry  de  Lacy  in  the  year  1152.  In  1889  the  Abbey  and 
afljoining  grounds  were  purchased  by  Colonel  J.  T.  North,  and  pre- 
sentfd  by  him  to  the  city  of  Leeds.  At  that  time  the  Abbey  was  very 
picturesque,  many  of  the  walls  being  covered  with  ivy,  and  numerous 
trees  were  growing  about  the  ruins.  Unfortunately,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  ruins,  the  Corporation  found  it  necessary  to  remove  the  ivy  from 
the  walls  and  cut  down  the  trees,  so  that  now  the  Abbey  has  lost  much 
of  its  former  beauty. 

Annual  dinner  and  smoking  conceit  at  Queen's  Hotel,  7  p.m.  Tickets, 
Bs.  each. 

Thursday,  July  16. 

Excursion  to  York.  The  following  gentlemen  of  York  have  kindly 
promised  to  lead  the  different  seotions :  Dr.  Tempest  Anderson,  Mr.  John 


Saville,  Mr.  H.  M.  Platnaner,  Mr.  Geo.  C.  Dennis,  Mr.  Watson  Hirst 
By  train  from  New  Station,  North  Eastern  Railway,  at  9.5  a.m.  Betam- 
ing  from  York  at  6.20.  Tickets,  including  luncheon,  5<.  each.  LuDobeon 
(hot  or  cold)  at  the  Boyal  Station  Hotel,  1  to  3  o'clock  ;  and  flrit-clau 
refreshment  room  (station  platform),  express  laocheon,  1.30  to  3  o'clock. 
The  city  of  York  affords  a  tine  field  for  the  photographer,  especially  if  at 
all  interested  in  architectural  work.  In  addition  to  the  noble  Minster, 
there  are  numerous  old  churches  possessing  features  of  interest :  the  city 
walls,  with  the  four  gates  or  bars,  of  Micklegate  (1300),  Bootham,  Walm- 
gate  (1618),  and  Monkgate;  Chfford's  Tower;  the  Guildhall,  which  i« 
best  photographed  from  the  Lendal  Bridge ;  and  numerous  old  shops 
and  houses  in  Fossgate,  Petergate,  Stonegate ;  the  old  buildings  in  the 
Shambles  being  particularly  interesting.  Near  the  east  end  of  the  Minster 
is  St.  William's  College,  now  converted  into  dwelling-houses,  but  still 
well  worth  a  visit.  In  the  grounds  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society 
(entrance  near  Lendal  Bridge)  are  to  be  foand  the  Natar^  History  and 
Roman  Museums,  the  ruins  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey  (Benedictine),  St. 
Leonard's  Hospital,  the  Multangular  Tower  (Boman),  Ac.  The  Council 
of  the  above  Society  has  generously  thrown  the  grounds  open  free  to 
members  of  the  Convention,  and  will  also  allow  the  use  of  the  dark  room 
in  the  Museum  for  changing  plates.  The  old  Manor  Honse,  or  Palace  of 
James  the  First  (now  the  Wilberforce  School  for  the  Blind)  is  interesting 
alike  to  the  photographer  and  antiquarian.  Permission  has  been  given 
for  members  to  photograph  in  any  part  of  the  palace.  Note  :  Orders  for 
photographing  in  the  interior  of  the  minster  may  be  obtained  from  the 
local  Hon.  Secretary.  Mr.  Godfrey  Bingley.  Members  wishing  to  photo- 
graph in  the  choir,  ladje  chapel,  or  chapter  house,  must  pay  the  verger 
the  usual  charge  of  6d.,  all  other  parts  of  the  minster  being  free.  Dark 
rooms  for  changing  plates  (small  charge) :  Mark  Midgely,  Stonegate ; 
Baurley  &  Co.,  Minster  Gates  ;  J.  Marshall  Smith,  15,  High-Ousegate  ; 
A.  Yardley,  99,  Nunney-Iane. 

Helmsley,  for  Bievaulx  Abbey.  No  special  excursion  arranged.  Trains 
—Leeds  :  7.25,  arrive  Helmsley,  9.41 ;  9  5,  arrive  Helmsley,  11.50.  Be- 
turn— Helmsley  :  5.54,  arrive  Leeds,  9.7.;  8.0,  arrive  Leeds,  10.22. 
Eeturn  fare,  7s.  Sd.  Helmsley  Castlo  of  no  particular  interest.  There 
is  an  old-timbered  house  in  the  market-place.  Bievaulx  ibbey  is  about 
three  miles  from  Helmsley,  carriages  may  be  hired  at  the  latter  place  if 
desired.     Tickets  for  "  the  Terrace  "  and  Abbey,  Is.  each. 

Papers:— At  the  Philosophical  Hall  at  8.30  p.m.  Orthochromatie 
Pliotography — C.  H.  Bothamley ;  exhibition  of  lantern  slides,  illustrating 
excursion  to  Bipon  and  Fountains  Abbey,  and  former  Conventions. 

Friday,  July  17. 

Excursions  to  Bipon,  Studley  Eoyal,  and  Fountains  Abbey.  Leaders, 
Mr.  Thos.  S.  Mason,  Fountains  Hall;  F.  W.  Bedford,  A.B.LB.A.; 
Herbert  Denison  ;  Godfrey  Bingley.  By  train  from  New  Station,  North 
Eastern  Bailway,  at  7.50  (arriving  at  Bipon  at  9.1).  Beturning  from 
Bipon  at  6.20  (twenty-five  minutes  should  be  allowed  for  walking  from 
hotel  to  station  after  lunch).  Conveyances  from  station  to  Fountains 
Abbey  and  back  (two  miles),  also  from  the  Minster,  about  noon  for 
Fountains  and  back.  All  conveyances  will  return  from  Fountains  about 
3.45.  Tickets,  including  luncheon,  6s.  6d.  each.  Luncheon  at  the 
Unicorn  Hotel,  Bipon,  at  4.20.  Light  refreshments  can  be  obtained  on 
payment  at  the  "  Canal  Gates,"  Studley.  Permission  has  been  granted 
for  members  to  photograph  the  Minster  any  time  except  during  the 
services,  which  commence  at  12.15  and  5.15.  Those  desiring  to  photo- 
graph the  Minster  had  better  do  so  on  their  arrival  at  Bipon,  and  then 
proceed  to  Fountains  a  little  before  noon.  The  only  point  of  interest  in 
Kipon  is  the  Minster,  the  beat  view  of  which  is  obtained  from  the  south, 
near  a  foot-bridge  crossing  the  Biver  Skel,  about  ten  minutes'  walk  from 
the  station.  Formerly  the  cathedral  had  three  spires :  in  1660  one  of 
these  fell,  and,  four  years  afterwards,  the  remaining  two,  being  con- 
sidered unsafe,  were  taken  down.  Dark  rooms  at  Bipon  for  changing 
plates :  Mr.  H.  B.  Rudd,  chemist,  29,  Westgate  ;  Mr.  C.  Watson,  photo- 
graphic artist,  Kirkgute.  The  grounds  at  Studley  Boyal,  the  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Bipon,  present  many  beautiful  features.  The  distance  from 
the  "Canal  Gate"  (the  point  to  which  carriages  are  allowed  to  drive)  to  the 
Abbey  by  the  upper  route  is  one  mile,  and  by  the  lower  road  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  less.  Fountains  Abbey  (Cistercian)  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  perfect  monastic  houses  in  England.  Near  the  Abbey 
is  the  old  mansion  of  Fountains  Hall,  which  will  afford  several  pleading 
photographs.  By  the  kind  permission  of  Thos.  S.  Mason,  Esq.,  members 
may  change  plates  in  a  small  dark  room  which  will  be  found  in  the  yard 
at  Fountains  Hall,  and  also  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Abbey.  Per- 
mission has  been  given  to  photograph  the  interior  of  Studley  Church, 
which  will  be  seen  on  the  right  before  entering  the  "Canal  Gates."  The 
church  is  modern,  but  the  interior  is  very  fine. 

Papers  :— At  the  Pliiloaophical  Hall  at  8.30  p.m.  Photography  at  the 
Seadde—F.  M.  Satcliffe ;  exhibition  of  lantern  slides— Knaresbro',  &a., 
and  former  Conventions.     Council  Meeting. 

During  the  week  there  will  also  be  probably  demonstrations  of  P/toto- 
graviire,  Colour  Photography  by  the  three-colour  method,  Novelties  c</n- 
nected  with  the  Sontgen  Hays. 

Saturday,  July  18. 
Excursion  to  Knaresbro'.    Leaders,  Bev.  W.  E.  Hancock ;  Mr.  J.  W. 
Add^man.    By  train  from  New  Station,  North  Eastern  Bailway,  at  8.30, 
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arriTing  at  9.35 ;  10.2,  arriving  at  11.25.  Betnrn  trains  from  Knareebro' 
at  5.47,  6.17,  and  6.50  p.m.  Tickets,  including  lanoheon,  4s.  7d.  each' 
Tickets  for  this  excursion  are  available  for  return  from  Knareabro'  or 
Harrogate  until  the  following  Monday.  Luncheon  at  the  Elephant  and 
Castle  at  2  p.m.  Dark  room  (small  charge)  at  C.  B.  Southwell's,  High- 
street.  Various  sizes  of  Ilford  plates  stocked.  The  town  of  Knares bro' 
is  very  picturesquely  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Nidd,  and  is  about 
three  miles  from  the  well-known  health  resort  of  Harrogate.  Good  views 
of  the  town  and  Castle  can  be  obtained  from  each  side  of  the  river, 
especially  from  the  Long  Walk  on  the  south  bank  of  the  stream.  The 
chief  places  of  interest  in  addition  to  the  views  up  and  down  the  river 
are :  the  Castle,  Dropping  Well,  St.  Robert's  Chapel,  Fort  Montague,  and 
Eock  House  ;  and,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  lower  bridge,  St.  Robert's 
Cave  and  Grimbold  Crag.  A  email  charge  is  made  for  admission  to  the 
Dropping  Well,  St.  Robert's  Chapel  and  Cave.  Plumpton  Rocks  are 
about  two  miles  from  Grimbold  Bridge  and  four  from  Harrogate,  and 
several  places  of  interest  may  be  reached  by  a  short  railway  journey  from 
Harrogate. 

Places  of  Interest, 
Leeds.      There  is  not  much  of  photographic  interest  in  the  city  of 
Leeds.     Although  there  are  numerous  good  buildings  in  the  city,  pro- 
bably the  Town  Hall  is  the  only  one  that  will  have  any  attraction  for 
members  of  the  Convention. 

Kirkstall  Abbey  is  about  three  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  and 
may  be  reached  by  tram  or  rail.     (See  Wednesday's  excursion.) 

Adel  Church.  About  five  miles  from  the  city,  and  two  miles  from  the 
Headingley  train  terminus  (fare  Sd.),  is  a  small  but  very  interesting  old 
church  dating  from  the  twelfth  century.  The  old  Norman  porch  is  con- 
sidered by  archsBologists  to  be  the  finest  in  the  country.  There  is  also  a 
fine  Norman  arch  across  the  nave. 

Roundhay  Park,  three  and  a  half  miles  from  Leeds,  may  be  reached 
by  tram  (changing  at  Sheepscar  into  the  electric  tram)  or  by  wagonette 
from  Briggate.  This  Park  is  beautifully  situated,  is  very  extensive,  but 
contains  only  a  few  features  of  interest  for  the  photographer. 

The  Yorkshire  College  is  situated  in  Collegs-road,  Woodhouse-lane, 
and  was  built  from  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhoufe.  Per- 
mission has  been  given  for  members  to  look  over  the  College,  and  it  will 
be  visited  after  the  morning  meeting  on  Wednesday.  Trams  on  the 
Headingley  line  pass  Queen's  Hotel  and  Philosophical  Hall  every  five 
minutes.    Fare  Id. 

General  Infoemation. 

Application  for  membership  should  be  made  through  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  or  through  the  Local  Hon.  Secretary.  The  subscription  is 
6s.  per  annum,  and  is  due  on  January  1  in  each  year,  and  carries  with  it 
admission  to  all  the  meetings  and  to  the  Exhibition  throughout  the 
week,  and  liberty  to  purchase  tickets  for  the  excursions. 

An  Exhibition  of  Photographs  and  Photographic  Apparatus  will  be 
held  in  the  Philosophical  Hall  from  July  13  to  18,  between  the  hours  of 
nine  a.m.  and  nine  p.m.  Members  must  produce  their  badges  on  enter- 
ing.    The  public  will  be  admitted  on  payment.     Tickets,  Sd.  each. 

A  special  and  attractive  feature  of  this  year's  Exhibition  will  be  a 
large  collection  of  modern  Pictorial  Photographs  (kindly  got  together 
and  arranged  by  the  President,  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson),  comprising  pictuies 
by  the  leading  exhibitors  of  recent  years,  showing  the  great  advances 
made,  both  in  portraiture  as  well  as  in  landscape  work,  up  to  the  present 
date  by  photography. 

The  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Leeds  Philoi«phical 
Society  on  Wednesday,  July  15,  at  ten  a.m. 

The  Queen's  Hotel  (Midland  Station)  will  be  the  Convention  head- 
quarters during  the  meeting. 

Grovp. — The  Group  will  be  taken,  weather  permittins,  at  the  Yorkshire 
College,  on  Wednesday,  July  15,  about  noon,  by  Mr.  Donald  Mclver,  nf 
8,  Bond-street,  Leeds.  Price,  in  silver  or  platinotjie,  mounied,  15  x  12, 
5s.,  or  12  X  10,  is.  each. 

Dinner  and  Smoking  Concert.— The  Dinner  will  be  held  at  the  Queen's 
Hotel  (headquarters),  on  Wednesday,  July  15,  at  seven  p.m.,  to  be 
followed  by  a  Smoking  Concert.  Tickets  5«.  each,  to  be  obtamed  of  the 
Hon.  Secretaries.  Evening  dress  optional.  Ladies  will  be  welcome  at 
the  Dinner  and  Concert. 

Members  on  arrival  are  requested  to  enter  their  names,  full  addresses, 
and  where  staying  in  Leeds  in  the  signature  book  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Leed  Philosophical  Society. 

The  Mechanics'  Institute  and  Literary  Society,  Ccwkridge-street,  a  few 
minutes'  walk  from  headquarters.  The  Directors  of  this  Institution 
have  kindly  given  permission  for  visiting  members  to  have  free  use  of  the 
Bcading-room  during  the  Convention  week. 

Dark  Boojfts.— Queen's  Hotel,  headquarters  (for  changing  only) ;  Philo- 
sophical Hall  (for  changing  only) ;  Messrs.  Reynolds  &  Branson,  Com- 
mercial-street;  Messrs.  Pearson  &  Denham,  5,  New  Station-street ;  Mr. 
C.  C.  Vevers,  Market-street,  Briggate ;  Messrs.  R.  H.  White  &  Co., 
18,  Park-row  (changing  free,  small  charge  for  developing). 


Hotels  and  Tariffs. 

Queen's  Hotel  (Headquarters.  Midland  Railway).  — Private  dining- 
room,  private  smoking-room.  Bedroom,  light,  and  attendance,  from  4s. 
Table-d'hote  breakfast,  2s.  6d.  Table-d'hSte  lunch,  3s.  Table-d'h6te 
dinner,  5s.     Meat  tea,  2s.  <jd. 

Dinner  and  Smoking  Concert  to  be  held  at  Queen's  Hotel. 

Great  Northern  Railway  Station  KoteZ.— Private  Smoking-room.  Bed- 
room, attendance,  and  breakfast,  6s.  &d.  Luncheons,  28.  Gd.  and  3s. 
Dinners,  4s.  Gd.     Daily  terms,  inclusive,  10s.  Gd. 

Griffin  Hotel  (Boar-lane).— Bed,  attendance,  and  breakfast,  53.  Gd. 
Table-d'hote  luncheon,  2s.    Dinners,  from  3s.  Gd.     Meat  tea,  23. 

Victoria  Hotel  (Great  Georges-street,  back  of  Town  Hall).— Bed,  attend- 
ance, and  breakfast,  4s.  Gd.    Dinners,  2s.  Gd.    Meat  teas,  2s. 

Trevelyan  Temperance  Hotel  (Briggate  end  of  Boar-lane).— Bed,  at- 
tendance, and  breakfast,  5s.  Luncheons,  2s.  Dinners,  2s.  Gd.  Meat 
teas,  2s. 

Note. — No  discount  from  any  of  the  above  terms. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SALON,  1896. 

The  Photographic  Salon,  1896  (fourth  year),  will  be  held  at  the  Dudley 
Gallery  (Egyptian  Hall),  Piccadilly,  London,  W.,  from  September  24  to 
November  7,  1896. 

The  aim  of  the  Committee  is  to  exhibit  only  that  class  of  work  in 
pictorial  photography  in  which  there  is  distinct  evidence  of  personal 
artistic  feeling  and  execution. 

Careful  consideration  will  be  given  to  all  pictures  entered  for  exhibition, 
and  a  selection  of  works  of  pictorial  merit  made  by  the  Committee. 
Pictures  which  have  already  been  publicly  exhibited  in  London  will  not 
be  accepted.  Pictures  sent  for  exhibition  to  any  other  Exhibition  open  in 
London  at  the  same  period  are  liable  also  to  be  disqualified.  No  awards 
are  offered,  and  no  charge  made  to  exhibitors.  Exhibitors  will  be 
entitled  to  a  season  ticket.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  sale  of 
pictures,  if  desired,  and  a  commission  of  fifteen  per  cent,  will  be  charged 
on  sales  effected. 

The  following  are  the  conditions  of  entry,  &a. : — 

1.  Each  picture  must  be  separately  framed,  and  each  frame  must 
bear  on  the  back  name  of  exhibitor,  number  and  title  of  picture,  and 
price,  if  offered  for  sale,  corresponding  to  the  particulars  on  the  entry 
form. 

2.  Pictures  will  be  received  at  the  Dudley  Gallery  only  on  Monday, 
September  14,  from  ten  a.m.  to  six  p.m. 

3.  They  must  be  delivered  carriage  paid,  accompanied  by  their  entry 
form,  and  without  packing  or  wrappers  of  any  kind,  either  personally 
or  through  an  agent. 

4.  The  well-known  packers  and  exhibition  agents,  Messrs.  Dioksea 
&  Co.,  of  7,  Ryder-street,  St.  James's,  S.W.,  will  undertake  to  receive, 
deliver,  and  return  exhibits  on  the  following  terms,  viz.,  they  will  collect 
(or  receive  and  unpack)  and  deliver  at  the  Gallery ;  also,  if  rejected,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  Exhibition,  will  remove  from  the  Gallery  and  re- 
deliver in  London  (or  repack),  for  the  sum  of  one  shilling  each  for  pictures 
up  to  three  feet  long  outside  the  frame,  and  one  shilling  and  sixpence 
each  above  that  length.  All  frames  remaining  in  their  warehouse  after 
the  close  of  the  Exhibition  without  instructions  from  the  owners  will 
be  charged  at  the  rate  of  threepence  per  week. 

5.  Pictures  which  are  not  accepted  must  be  removed  from  the  Gallery 
on  Monday,  September  21,  between  the  hours  of  ten  a.m.  and  six  p.m. 
If  not  so  removed  they  will  be  warehoused  at  Messrs.  Dicksee's  at  the 
risk  and  expense  of  owners. 

6.  At  the  close  of  the  Exhibition,  all  exhibits  must  be  removed  on 
Monday,  November  9,  between  the  hours  of  ten  a.m.  and  six  p.m.  If 
not  removed,  they  will  be  warehoused  as  stated  in  Clause  6. 

7.  Correspondence  relating  to  the  forwarding  or  return  of  exhibits 
should  not  in  any  case  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary.  The  Committee 
accept  no  responsibility  except  while  the  pictures  are  actually  in  their 
charge  at  the  Gallery. 

8.  An  insurance  is  effected  on  the  pictures  hung  for  exhibition. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND. 
The  event  of  the  week  has  been  the  opening  of  the  Corporation  Exhibi- 
tion at  Camphill  House  on  the  3rd  inst. 

The  Parks  and  Galleries  Committee  issued  invitations  to  a  goodly 
number  of  citizens,  as  well  as  professional  and  amateur  photographers  in 
Glasgow,  among  those  who  came  from  a  distance,  and  who  were  favoured 
with  invitations,  being  Mr.  Crookes,  ot  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Charles  Reid, 
of  Wishaw. 

Of  local  workers  there  was  a  very  large  turn  out.  The  company 
assembled  in  City  Chambers  prior  to  driving  over  to  the  Exhibition,  and 
among  those  present  we  noticed  the  following  well-known  workers : — 
Provost  Stuart,  Messrs.  Mason,  Annan,  Ralston,  Lang,  Morison,  Oliver, 
Armstrong,  Watson,  Warneuke,  Goodwin,  Laing,  Lindsay,  Miller,  Duncan, 
Todd,  and  about  a  hundred  others. 
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Baillie  Shearer,  in  opening  the  Exhibition,  stated  that  it  gave  the 
Pafks  and  Qalleiies  Trust  great  pleasure  to  see  so  many  present  inte- 
rested in  photography,  and  heartily  tlianked  those  gentlemen  who  had 
rendered  such  valuable  assistance  in  gathering  together  such  a  fine  col- 
ieotion  of  work  as  they  saw  around  them. 

To  say  that  from  every  standpoint  the  Exhibition  is  nnique  does  not 
overstate  its  value,  and  probably  no  other  Exhibition  ever  held  in 
Glasgow,  or  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  that  matter,  could  be  compared 
with  it  from  an  historical  or  educational  standpoint. 

In  number  one  room  alone  the  entire  history  and  progress  of  photo- 
graphy, from  its  inception  by  Daguerre  down  to  the  latest  phase  of 
photo-mechanical  work,  is  shown,  and  any  student  of  photography  who 
carefully  studies  the  exhibits  in  this  room  alone  will  learn  much  indeed. 

Mr.  Paton,  the  Curator  of  the  Corporation  Galleries,  accompanied 
^hose  present  at  the  opening  ceremony,  and  briefly  described  the  various 
works  of  interest  shown. 

An  excellent  catalogue  has  been  published,  and  the  Exhibition  will  be 
open  free  to  the  public  for  the  next  three  months. 

The  recently  formed  Professional  Photographic  Society  of  Glasgow  has 
made  a  good  and  practical  start.  One  of  the  abuses  to  which  pro- 
/essional  workers  were  subjected  was  an  exorbitant  charge  by  the  Cor- 
poration for  water.  The  action  of  this  new  Society  has  succeeded  in 
getting  these  charges  very  much  reduced.  We  understand  the  Council 
have  in  view  the  dealing  with  other  items  of  economy  which  affect  the 
trade  generally. 


THE  W.  H.  HARRISON  FUND  APPEAL. 

Acknowledged  last  week 

Eight  Hon.  Lord  Grimthorpe.  LL.D.  

Bight  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Fry,  D.C.L. ;  F.E.S. 

K.  H 

Members  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society 

C.  C.  Massey,  Esq 

X.  Y.  Z 


£7y  U  6 
Allow  me  to  appeal  to  the  members  of  the  local  societies  and  clubs,  and 
to  ask  that  tliey  may  follow  the  excellent  example  of  the  Brixton  and 
Clapham  Photographic  Club,  and  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society, 
by  making  a  collection  from  among  the  members  and  forward  them 
through  the  Hon.  Sees,  to 

Fkedk.  H.  Vakley,  82,  Newington  Green-road,  London,  N. 
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*,*  In  this  column  wc  shall,  from  time  to  time,  print  questions  that  may  be 
addressed  to  individual  contributors  to  our  pages,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  us 
with  the  view  of  eliciting  information  from  a  variety  of  sources.  We  invite 
the  co-operation  of  our  realiers  in  rendering  this  feature  of  the  Joubnal 
useful  and  instructive. 

Reproducing  Negatives.— J.  Hastie  writes :  "  I  should  like  to 
practise  carbon  printing  by  single  transfer;  but,  rather  than 
strip  my  negatives,  I  -would  reproduce  them  in  reverse  if  there 
were  any  cheap  and  simple  method  available.  Glass  plates  are 
too  expensive  for  the  job,  and  somewhat  uncertain  ;  but,  if  the 
<iuality  of  image  is  sufficiently  good,  I  see  no  reason  why  paper 
negatives  should  not  be  made  both  cheaply  and  with  certainty. 
Will  any  reader  who  has  experience  in  this  direction  advise  me 
as  to  the  probable  feasibility  of  the  plan  and  the  best  sort  of 
paper  to  use  ? '' 

" BjiESSBOASii "  Screens.— "I  have  read  lately  of  'chessboard 
toeens  for  half-tone  work ;  these,  I  presume,  are  screens  in 
which  the  pattern  consists  of  lines  of  alternate  black  and  white 
squares  placed  sidfrby  side  or  alternate  lines  of  black  and  white 
squares  placed  diagonally.  Are  such  obtainable  commercially, 
or  how  are  tbey  produced  ?  Thev  can  scarcely  be  ruled  in  the 
ordinary  way.— Beta."  A  patent  has  b^jen  recently  taken  out 
for  such  screens,  but  we  have,  so  far,  no  details  as  to  mode  of 
production,  nor  can  we  say  whether  they  are  on  the  market. 

-Methylated  Spirit.— J.  G.  E.  asks:  "How  can  I  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  ordinary  (mineralised)  methylated  spirit  and 
'finish?'  Formerly,  before  the  introduction  of  the  mineral 
naphtha,  it  sufficed  to  pour  a  little  of  the  spirit  to  be  tested  into 
a  glass  of  water,  when  'finish'  produced  a  cloudy  precipitate  and 
the  pure  spirit  remained  clear  or  nearly  so.  JS'ow  either  pro- 
duces cloudiness  with  water.  I  have  obtained  a  sample  for 
burning  which  behaves  so  badly,  clogging  the  wick-holder  and 
refusing  to  burn  after  a  very  few  minutes^  that  I  am  convinced 


it  contains  gum,  though  the  dealer  who  supplies  it  says  it  is 
'  burning  spirit.'  How  can  I  decide  ? " — We  should  say  yott 
would  have  very  little  difficulty  in  deciding  by  pouring  a  little 
on  to  a  piece  of  cold  glass,  when  on  evaporation  the  gums  would 
"  chill "  and  form  a  surface  like  grouna  glass.  If  aome  of  the 
spirit  were  evaporated  in  a  small  basin  or  saucer,  so  as  to  con- 
centrate the  solution  of  gum,  and  then  allowed  to  get  cold,  the 
effect  would  be  more  pronounced. 

Cleaning  Old  Negative  Glass. — W.  Howard  wants  to  know 
"  the  best "  way  to  clean  off  old  negatives  films.  He  says :  •''I 
have  a  large  number  of  spoilt  plates  which  I  might  use  up  in  a 
variety  of  ways  if  they  were  clean,  but  I  find  it  takes  me  half 
an  hour  or  so  to  get  the  old  film  off  a  single  one,  and  then  it  is 
by  no  means  clean.  Which  is  the  best  and  quickest  way  to 
proceed  'f  I  am  sure  many  others  besides  myself  would  be  glad 
of  some  ready  method  of  utilising  old  negatives." — Perhaps  some 
of  our  readers  can  name  "the  best  way;"  we  "give  it  up.' 

Screen  Kinetoscopy  in  1888. — Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  ask.i : 
"Will  you  please  inform  me  who  was  the  exhibitor  of  the 
moving  photographs  on  the  screen  that  were  exhibited  at  the  last 
International  Brussels  Exhibition,  about  the  year  1888  ^  I  have 
not  seen  any  results  equal  to  them." — Perhaps  some  of  our 
readers  can  give  Mr.  Henderson  the  information  he  seeks. 


aetOjS  antr  Bott&* 


Royal  Photographic  Society. — Photo-mecbanioal  Meeting,  Tuesday, 
•June  16,  at  eiglit  p.m.,  at  12,  Hanover-9(|uare.  Collodio-bromidc  awl  Trans- 
parencies for  Plwtogravuire,  by  Mr.  E.  Sanger  Shepherd. 

SixcE  his  return  to  England,  Mr.  Whistler  has  devoted  much  of  Us  time  to 
a  new  series  of  lithographs  of  London  and  district,  one  of  which — a  view  of 
the  Thames  looking  towards  Westminster — will  be  among  the  supplements  to 
the  first  part  of  the  new  volume  of  the  Studio,  due  about  the  middle  of  June. 

Thb  Photographic  Cluh.— The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  he 
held  in  the  Club-room  at  AnJerton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  at  eight  o'clock 
on  Wednesday  evening,  June  17.  Mr.  W.  D.  Welford  will  Introduce  a  dis- 
cussion upon  the  subject  of  Art  and  .'Science  as  an  Educational  Factor  in  the 
Advancement  and  Progress  of  Photograph;/. 

X  Rays  in  Piracy. — The  pitiless  pirate  scanned  the  distant  horizon  wi^h 
one  of  his  eagle  eyes.  "  Ha  ! "  It  was  a  short  word,  but  there  must  have 
been  a  motive  lor  it.  "A  sail !  a  sail !"  Turning  to  his  first  mate,  he  com- 
manded him,  with  a  fearful  oath,  to  run  up  the  regulation  tiag.  That  person 
replied  that  there  wasn't  one,  as  the  only  Hag  they  ever  had  was  shot  away  in 
the  last  affair.  Was  the  pirate  chief  rattled  ?  Nay  :  For  th^  bold  buccaneer 
to  rush  down  into  his  cabin,  bring  up  his  Rontgen  camera,  and,  by  means  of 
the  X  rays,  to  take  an  instantaneous  photograph  of  the  mate's  skull  and  of  a 
couple  of  cross  bones  from  his  twisted  leg  was  bat  the  work  of  a  moment,  and 
in  a  wink  tlje  sable  pennant  was  flying  from  the  foretopsail  of  the  saucy 
I'lankwalker.  From  that  instant,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  all  was  excite- 
ment.— Detroit  Free  Press. 

A  Dofi's  Vasity.— The  HOtel  Vendomc,  in  San  Josi',  is  the  home  of  a 
pretty  Skye  terrier  named  Nellie.  She  attracts  a  great  deal  of  attention  from 
the  guests.  Cameras  are  plentiful  among  them,  and  nearly  everybody  who 
owns  one  wants  a  picture  of  Nellie.  Those  before  whom  she  has  posed  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  giving  her  something  to  eat,  and  at  present  Nellie  does 
not  w.ant  anything  better  th.iu  to  have  her  picture  taken.  If  she  sees  anybody 
walking  along  the  streets  with  a  camera,  she  will  run  in  front  of  them  and 
stand  on  her  hind  feet,  making  every  effort  to  look  her  prettiest.  If  her 
request  is  complied  with,  she  has  several  "  poses  "  that  she  will  gladly  take  in 
succession  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  "  snapped."  She  knows  when  the 
exposure  has  been  made,  and  always  jumps  around  as  soon  as  she  hears  the 
shutter  click.  Nellie's  picture  can  be  seen  in  nearly  every  large  city  in  the 
Union. —  Westminster  Gazette. 

RoNTGEjj  Rats  Demonstration  at  Socthwold. — On  Whit  Monday  even- 
ing a  very  successful  experimental  demonstration  was  given  in  the  Tbwn  Hall, 
Southwold,  by  Mr.  J.  Godfrey  Martyn,  M.R.P.S.,  before  a  large  and 
appreciative  audience.  The  apparatus  employed  was  that  which  Mr.  Martyn 
had  lately  been  using  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  with  it  the  hands  of  four 
individuals  (two  each  of  ladies  and  gentlemen)  were  admirally  rendered,  with 
shot  embedded  in  two  instances.  The  results  were  shown  at  the  meeting, 
besides  a  goodly  series  of  animal  structures  and  miscellaneous  objects, 
previously  taken  by  the  lecturer  and  thrown  upon  the  screen.  The  latest 
form  of  radiant  tube  was  employed  with  a  powerful  RiihmkorfT  coil,  but 
other  earlier  forms  of  Crookes'  and  Giessler  tubes  were  also  shown  in  action, 
besides  the  new  Jackson  fluorescent  screen,  which  revealed  the  contents  of 
several  boxes  and  parcels  placed  in  the  path  of  the  X  rays.  The  Town  Clerk 
moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

A  Warning  to  Photographers. —On  Tuesday,  June  2,  at  the  Altcn 
(Hants)  Petty  Sessions,  with  Mr.  J.  G.  Wood  in  the  chair,  a  man  named 
Vipond  was  sent  for  trial  at  Winchester  Assizes  on  the  charge  of  stealing  a 
camera  and  slides,  with  the  usual  appliances,  and  also  a  Gladstone  bag,  the 
jiropsrty  of  Mr.  A.  VV.  HoUiday,  photographer,  9,  Market-street,  Alton.  From 
the  eviutnce  it  was  gathered  that,  a  few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  HoUiday  was  called 
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upoi  by  Vipond,  who  solicited  work,  and  he  was  given  some  to  do,  and  kept  on 
for  nearly  a  foknight.  He  was  then  sent  out  with  the  apparatus  to  tak'i 
views,  but;  Instead  of  taking  views,  he  proceeded  to  Portsmouth,  pawned 
part  of  his  employer's  property  for  25s.,  sold  the  rest  to  private  individoals, 
and  eventually  fouud  himself  ia  the  hands  of  Police  Serjeant  Wakford.  who, 
at  any  rate,  has  proved  himself  far  from  a  sleepy  individual .  in  tracking 
thieves.  Of  course,  such  jjr.actice  i?  put  a  stop  to  tor  a  little  time,  at  least, 
and  we  congratulate  Mr.  Holliday  on  the  recovery  of  his  property,  and  warn 
all  such  Ijusiness  men  to  be  careful  whom  they  employ  before  entrusting  them 
with  their  valuable.'.  -  The  annoyance  and  unpleasantness  attached  to  such 
■cases  are  not  the  least  things  to  be  thought  of. 

Bristol  International  Teiemsial  PHOTOORArHio  Exhibition.— The 
Council  of  the  Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur  Photographic  Associa- 
tion begs  to  announce  that  the  Triennial  International  Exhibition  of  Photo- 
eraphs,  Apparatus,  Appliances,  and  Processes,  will  be  held  in  the  galleries  of 
the  Academy  of  Arts,  Queen's-road,  Clifton,  Bristol.  To  be  opened  on 
Monday,  December  14,  1896,  continuing  open  till  Saturday,  January  23, 
1897.  Apart  from  photographs  for  competition,  the  Council  will  esteem  it  a 
favour  if  those  who  have  anv  interesting  examples  of  the  history  and  progress 
of  photography  will  kindly  "lend  them  for  exhibition.  The  following  is  a  list 
■of  medals  which  will  be  awarded  by  a  Committee  of  five  Judges— four  being 
well-known  photographers,  and  one  an  eminent  painter,  three  of  the  Judges 


irrespective  of  size  or  subject.  1.  Two  silver  and  two  bronze  medals  for  land- 
scape or  seascajie,  of  not  less  than  64  x  4J  size.  '2.  Two  silver  and  two  bronze 
medals  for  marine  subjects  of  not  less  than  6^  x  4 j  size.  3.  One  silver  and  one 
bronze  medal  for  set  of  not  less  than  six  landscapes  or  seascapes  of  5  x  4  or 
under.  4.  One  silver  and  one  bronze  medal  for  architectural  subjects.  5.  One 
silver  and  one  bronze  medal  for  portrait  or  series  of  portraits  of  8Jx6i  or 
under,  tal;en  direct.  6.  One  silver  and  one  bronze  medal  for  portrait  or  series 
of  portraits  above  8J  x  6i.  taken  direct.  7.  One  silver  and  one  bronze  medal 
for  nmn-  pictures.  '  8.  "One  silver  medal  for  the  best  picture  or  series  of, 
pictures  of  any  subject  taken  by  artificial  light.  9.  One  silver  and  one  bronze 
medal  for  enlargements  of  any  subject  and  by  any  process,  provided  both  the 
original  negative  and  enlargement  be  entirely  the  work  of  tne  exhibitor.  An 
unframed  mounted  print  from  the  original  negative  to  accompany  each 
exhibit.  10.  A  silver  medal  for  the  best  transparency  or  series  of  trans- 
parencies (stereoscopic  or  otherwise),  not  being  lantern  slides.  11.  One  silver 
tvnd  one  bronze  medal  for  sets  of  twelve  lantern  slides,  by  any  process  other 
than  mechanical.  Table  frames  will  be  provided.  12.  One  silver  medal  for 
botanical  or  zoological  subjects,  micrographioal,  astronomical,  or  other 
scientific  branches  of  photography.  13.  Two  silver  medals  for  heliochronie 
and  other  process  work.  Only  ordinary  photographic  retouching  will  be 
jiermitted  on  the  negatives.  The  Judges  will  have  the  power  of  requiring  the 
negatives  of  any  picture  receiving  an  award  in  this  class  to  be  produced  lor 
inspection.  14.  One  silver*nd  one  bronze  medal,  to  be  awarded  according  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Judges,  for  improved  apparatus,  materials,  processes,  or 
for  any  other  meritorious  productions. 
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Name  of  Society. 


Snbject. 


15. ...I  North  Middlesex  . 

15 1  Soath  LoadoQ  .... 


I  j  Stiver    Printing    and    Toning, 
\      Simpson. 


W.    J. 


I 


17 Photoyrapliio  Clab  . 


[  Social  Kveuing. 
I  A.i.*„„ —J.,  T-™  I  I  Ejcursion;    Wilmslow    and    AUerley. 

1'' I  Ashton-Mider-Lyne .U     Leader,  Cha.lei  Wilfon. 

16..., j  Birmingham' Photo.  Societr    ...  ]  Exairjicm:  ComptonW.nyate,;  Leader, 

10 I  Brixton  and  Olapbam    Ordinary  Meeting. 

IS i  OoBpelOj.k    Oliaracter  Studies  by  Flashlight. 

ig I  Hackney l  Pnntin<7  v:ith  Sdutr  Paper.    Ji.  J.  Wall. 

T.-  i>«..i  i>h,.>..«..n>,;«  n^mat,         1  CoUoilio-hmmide  and  Transparencies  for 

1« Royal  Photographic  (Society    ..  ,\     ph^togra,u,-e.    E.  Sanger  .-^hc-pUerd. 

„,„,.,.  j  Contact  Printinr)  and  EnUrgiwj  on  Bro- 

37 Borough  Poljteohuic |     ^„,j,_    a.  HumphreT«. 

17 I  Oroydott  Oamera  Olob  ■  Sand  cmnera  Work.    W.  Thomas. 

'Art  and  Science  as  an  Educitinnnl  Fac'or 
in  ttie  Advancement  and  P.Oflresa  ■/ 
Photagrajthy.     W.  D.  Welford. 

■20 1  Aintrefi  and  District  Etcursion:  LlanfroUen, 

20 ,    Bor"airU  Polyteclinic Excursion :  Oited. 

20 '  Hackne.v , Excursion:  Eai?t  Moulsey. 

20 I  Leytonstone Special  Bale  and  Eich.ange  Night. 

20 liiverpool  Amateur Encnrsiou:  Ovei-ton-aud  Erbistock. 

„-  I  _,.,  ,iEicnr.5iou:  Chew  Valley.   Leader,  J.  W. 

20 Oldham  .....,J     Cooper. 

-     , ,  T      J                              '   ij  Excursion:  Leatherhead.  Leader,G.A* 
20 ;  South  London  H.    m^^n 

20 j  WolverhamptoB  Eicuwion:  Warwick. 

KOYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
June  9,— Ordinary  Meeting,— Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 
.(President),  in  the  chair. 

""The  Hon.  Secretary  announced  that  the  following  had  been  elected  as  the 
Sauging  Committee  at  the  forthcoming  Exhibition,  viz.,  Messrs.  Cembrano, 
Uoilges,  Mackie,  Mummery,  Sinclair,  and  W.  Thomas  ;  and  also  that  the 
Hanging  Committee,  the  Judges,  .and  Messrs.  Wall,  Wellington,  and  England 
■would  constitute  the  Selecting  Committee. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  ordinary  routine  business,  the  cljaijjfas  temporarily 
taken  by  Sir  HetilryTraeman  Wood,  M.A.,  and  the 'PresidbS*  read  a  paper 

■      'PRteriNG  Density  IN  Negativks. 

Premising  that  he  had  still  many  points  under  consideration  and  in  process  of 
discussion  by  means  of  experiments,  and  assuming  that  Tik  method  of  measuring 
the  opacity  of  photographic  plates  was  sutticient,  he  toojt  as  his  starting  point 
a  negative  -with  every  grade  of  transparency  from  perfect  transparency  to  an 
opacitv  allowing  one  two-hundredth  of  the' incident  light  to  pass  through  it,  and 
possessing  every  shade  of  gradation  between  these  extremes,  the  problem  to 
be  solved  being  hcnv  miicb  of  that  range  was  useful  for  printing  purposes 
and  how  much  was  useless.  Such  a  negative  as  that  indicated,  however, 
would  be  an  intolerable  nuisance  to  work  with  or  to  raeasurA,  and  he  had 
therefore  adopted  for  his  experiments  a  new  form  of  the  Warnerke 
sensitometer,  of  which  he  spoke  in  highly  eulogistic  terms.  He  had  found 
that  for  platinotype  printing  it  was  useless  to  have  a  negative  more  opaque  in 
any  part  than  would  allow  the  passage  of  -V  of  the  light  passing  through  the 
least  opaque  part,  though  bv  alteration  of  the  sensitive  salt  and  by  develop- 
ment this  proportion  might  be  slightly  varied.  For  printing  with  printing-out 
papers,  his  measurements  indicated  that  a  negative  should  only  be  so  opaque 
in  its  densest  part  that  yi^  of  the  light  passing  through  the  transparent 
part  should  be  transmittea'by  the  fonuer,  all  further  opacity,  though  visible 
to  the  eye,  being  useless  for  printing  purposes.  It  thus  appeared  that  for 
measurement  the  negative  for  printing  with  P.O.P.  might  have  half  as  much 
again  of  opacity  as  it  should  have  with  platinum  papers.  The  blackness  of 
P.O.P.  was  considerably  greater  than  that  of  platinum,  the  measurements 
showing  that  the  greatest  density  of  the  former  only  reflected  about  one  per 
cent,  of  white  light,  whereas  platinum  paper  reflected  about  five  per  cent. 
Turning  to  the  physiological  etfects  produced  by  greys  of  different  degrees  of 
darkness  or  lightness,  Captain  Almey  refen-ed  to  a  large  series  of 
observations  which  he  had  made  during  the  past  ten  years.  Taking 
a  series  of  grey  squares,  varying  between  black  and  white,  he 
found  that,  if  a  person  were  asked  to  pick  out  the  particular  tint 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  intermediate  between  the  two  extremes,  he 
would  not  select  the  grey  reflecting  the  mean  of  the  white  reflected  from  both, 
but  one  considerably  darker,  this  peculiarity  continuing  when  similar  selections 
were  made  from  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  original  series.  Applying 
this  fact  to  photographic  prints,  a  negative  which  by  measurement  might 
appear  perfectly  satisfactory  mizht  yet  give  a  print  which  failed  to  please  the 
eye.  He  showe.i  strips  painted  bv  eminent  artists  to  illustrate  their  ideas  m 
to  the  mean  of  a  series  of  grey  tints,  and  pointed  out  wherein  they  differed 
from  the  theoretical  shades  ascertained  by  measurement. 

Mr.  Warnerke  suggested  that  paper  ruled  with  black  lines  with  diflerent 
spaces  would  have  lieen  more  useful  for  Captain  Abney's  purpose  than  the 
squares  of  various  tints  painted  by  artists,  as  there  might  then  be  a  perfect 
numerical  relation  between  the  black  and  white. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debbnham  referred  to  the  reversal  of  the  image  in  platinotype 
printing,  and  showed  a  print  in  which  this  had  occurred  in  the  deep  shadows  ; 
he  attributed  it  to  the  fact  that,  in  quick  printing,  the  products  of  chemical 
decomposition  by  light  could  not  get  away.  He  thought  that  the  visual 
selection  of  greys  would  very  much  depend  upon  the  strength  of  the  light  in 
which  the  tints  were  examined. 

Captain  Abney,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Warnerke,  said  that  a  paper  was  read  at 
the  Royal  Society,  many  years  ago,  in  which  the  use  of  black  and  white  lines 
was  .suggested,  and  Sir  George  Stokes  pointed  out  that  the  physiological  effect 
of  the  lines  need  not  be  the  same  under  all  circumstances ;  he  therefore  thought 
it  better  to  employ  a  graduated  scale  of  greys,  of  which  the  whiteness  could 
be  accurately  measured.  He  confirmed  Mr.  Debenham's  remarks  as  to  the 
reversal  of  the  platinotype  image,  and  as  to  its  cause,  and  also  as  to  the 
visual  mean  of  greyness  varying  according  to  the  light  in  which  the  selection 
was  made.  . 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  President  for  his  communication. 
Mr.  C.  F.  Crcss  then  read  a  paper  by  himself  and  his  partners,  Messrs.  E.  J. 
Bevau  &  C.  Beadle,  on  the  subject  of 

CKIiUL0.SE  AND  IT.S  DERIVATIVES. 
In  replv  to  the  question,  What  has  cellulose  to  do  with  photography?  the 
authors'expressed  the  opinion  that  the  science  of  photography  was  intimately 
bound  up  with  coming  developments  of  the  greatest  moment,  that  it  was 
important  that  its  basis  should  be  broadened  as  much  as  possible,  and  that 
cellulose  was  destined  to  play  a  considerable  part  in  the  advance  of  the  science 
Particular  attention  was  directed  to  the  various  forms  in  which  cellulose  coukl 
be  obtained  in  solution,  there  being  certam  compounds  of  the  metals  which  in 
aqueous  solution  readily  dissolved  it,  viz.,  zinc  cbloride,  zmc  chloride  dissolved 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  or  solutions  of  cupratnmonium.  Photographers  might 
make  an  interesting  demonstration  by  putting  a  platinum  prmt  face  down- 
wards upon  a  resistent  surface,  such  as  glass,  porcelam,  or  asbestos,  and 
pouring  over  it  a  solution  of  zinc  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid,  when  the  paper 
would  be  dissolved,  leaving  the  platinum  image  upon  the  support.  The  paper 
described  very  fully  several  compounds  of  cellulose,  and  a  number  of  ditterent 
varieties  were  exhibited,  and  examined  by  the  audience  with  much  interest, 
the  new  "artificial  sUk,"  or  ■'  lustra.cellulose."  receiviua;  special  attention. 

After  some  remarks  by  Messrs.  J.  W.  Swan,  J.  Spiller,  T.  Bolas,  and 
S.  Davies,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  authors  of  the  paper,  and  the 
meeting  concluded. 

m  ■ 

LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

June  4.— Mr.  H.  C.  Rapson  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Edward  Simpson  was  elected  a  member.        ,    ,  ^    ^.  „  .^.  -.,, 

Mr  A  L  Henderson  showed  a  device  to  be  attached  to  the  camera  front  tor 
facilitating  the  changing  of  lenses.  The  arrangemant  consisted  ot  a  ou-cnUr 
plate  of  aluminium  revolving  in  a  flange  and  carryioe  on  its  face  three  separate 
pairs  of  lenses  for  stereoscopic  work,  any  pair  bemg  brought  into  action  by 
partially  revolving  the  disc.     Any   one  of  the  six  l.nses  could  bo  used  by 
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means  of  a  second  plate  at  the  back  of  the  first,  which  could  be  so  adjusted  as 

to  close  the  second  opening,  the  dus'ice  also  allowing;  of  the  lens  chosen  being 
placed  at  the  top,  bottom,  or  either  side  of  the  camera  front. 

Mr.  Freshwater  showed  an  aluminium  plate  of  graduated  thickness,  used 
for  nieasurins;  the  relative  speeds  of  tubes  for  X  ray  photography,  made  by 
Reynolds  &  Branson  of  Leeds,  and  a  photograph  taken  by  its  means. 

The  Hox.  Skckktary  considered  that,  unless  all  the  conditions  were  con- 
stant, which  was  rrither  unlikely,  the  instrument  was  not  of  much  Utility. 

The  Hon.  SEcitETAUY  read  a  paper  on 

The  MEASUBiNci  of  Stops. 
Home  years  ago  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  established  a  system 
kuowii  as  the  Universal  Standard,  tak  iug  as  basis  the  intensity  of  a  portrait 
lens,  the  aperture  of  which  is  one-fourth  of  the  focus,  usually  expressed  as./'-4. 
Of  the  Universal  fitindard  this  is  No.  1,  and  it  was  jiroposed  that  others  of  a 
series  should  be  fractional  of  this,  so  that  each  successive  stop  should  neces- 
sitate twice  the  exposure  of  that  preceding  it.  These  stojis  are  numbered 
1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  &c.,  representing  nmltiples  of  the  exposure  given  with 
No.  1.  This  standard  might  have  become  Tiniversal  on  account  of  its  con- 
venience, but  for  one  error.  Objections  have  been  raised  to  it  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  he  thought,  on  the  most  important  point  of  aperture,  the  English 
system  wrong.  Attention  has  been  called  to  this  lately  by  the  improvements 
made  possible  by  the  new  Jena  glass.  The  system  of  stops  adopted  by 
German  opticians  is  based  upon  the  ratio  of  effective  aperture  and  focus,  and 
not,  as  in  the  English  method,  diameter  of  stop  and  focus.  With  reference  to 
whether  the  new  (German  lenses  are  as  rapid  as  they  would  appear,  any  given 
stop,  with  lenses  of  the  same  focus,  is  smaller  in  (ierman  instruments  than  in 
English.  With  only  two  classes  of  lens  that  the  author  is  acquainted  with  is 
the  Engli.sh  system  true — the  single  landscape  and  Dallmeyer's  rectilinear 
landscape,  in  both  of  which  the  stop  is  placed  in  front,  and  the  light  is  inter- 
cepted before  the  glass  is  reached.  In  the  case  of  a  doublet,  however,  the 
light  passes  through  the  front  combination  and  converges  before  meeting  the 
stop,  being  consequently  more  intense  where  it  passes  this  spot,  and  it  is 
evident  that  at  this  section  as  much  light  will  be  conveyed  by  a  smaller  circle 
as  could  1)e  done  by  a  larger  one  at  the  front  of  the  lens.  A  stop  of  same 
diameter  as  the  front  lens  will  convey  no  more  light  than  a  smaller  stop  the 
size  of  the  circle  of  convergent  light  at  the  diaphragm  section.  The  author 
has  measured  by  the  Continental  method  a  Steinheil  aplanat,  Series  3,  of 
10fi7  inches  focus,  .ind  a  Goerz  anastigmat  of  lOjf  inches.  After  focussing  on  a 
distant  object  and  ascertaining  the  focal  length  by  Grubb's  method,  the 
focussing  screen  was  replaced  by  a  piece  of  card  having  a  pinhole  through 
the  centre.  A  piece  of  bromide  paper  was  then  exposed  in  the  lens  cap  through 
the  pinhole,  which,  being  situated  at  the  principal  focus,  the  light  proceeding 
from  the  lens  would  be  in  parallel  rays,  and  the  image  of  the  aperture  would 
be  impressed  ou  the  paper.     The  result  was  as  follows  : — 

Effective  Focus  divided  hy 

Fooaii.  Aperture.  diameter  of  stop. 

Goerz  anastigmat lOJ  in /-8        /-9i 

Steinheil  rapid  aplanat  ., .     lOji'^ /-7'5     /-8'4 

The  English  system  is  thus  incorrect,  and  the  error  would,  therefore,  extend 
to  the  whole  series.  This  point  of  aperture  is,  however,  not  the  only  one  to 
be  considered  in  arriving  at  the  rapidity  of  a  lens.  The  greater  the  separation 
of  the  two  halves  of  a  doublet,  the  less  illumination  would  there  be  at  the 
margins.  The  number  of  reflecting  surfaces  in  a  triplet  must  also  tend  to 
render  them  slower  than  doublets.  Then  there  is  the  absorption  of  light  by 
the  glass,  especially  where  heavy  flint  glassJbrms  part  of  a  lens.  From  some 
tests  made,  the  author  finds  the  rapid  Steinheil  has  the  advantage  in  trans- 
parency over  the  Goerz,'  but  the  Steinheil  wide  angle  shows  more  falling  off. 
The  Concentric  and  the  new  Ross-Zeiss  f-S  show  very  good  results.  With 
reference  to  the  claim  that  the  new  Jena  glass  hai  less  absorption  than  the 
old  crown  and  tliut  glasses,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  with  one 
exception — the  Concentric— all  the  lenses  of  this  new  series  are  much  thicker. 
It  is  often  said  that  long-focus  lenses  require  longer  exposures  than  short- 
focus,  and,  although  this  opinion  has  not  been  accepted  by  all,  there  seems 
good  reason  for  the  idea,  the  lenses  being  thicker  and  wider  apart  propor- 
tionately to  their  diameter.  Eder's  Jahrbuch  for  1891  contains  an  article  on 
the  subject  of  absorption,  by  Dr.  Miethe,  who  found  that  a  certain  lens 
required  with  an  increase  of  aperture  considerably  more  than  its  proportionate 
exposure,  and  which  he  put  dowu  to  the  absorption  by  the  flint  glass  of  the 
negative  lenses  in  the  combination  which  happened  to  be  thicker  at  the 
margin  than  the  centre.  He  conducted  a  number  of  experiments  with  Jena 
and  some  old  kinds  of  glass,  and  a  table  which  he  sives  shows  the  Jena  to 
possess  some  advantage,  especially  in  evenness  between  flint  and  crown ;  but 
the  author  doubted  if  this  advantage  was  retained  in  the  lenses  themselves  on 
account  of  their  being  mostly  much  thicker  than  the  old  rectilinears.  Messrs. 
Hurter  &  Driffield  have  given  a  \ery  perfect  system  for  the  measurement  of 
speed  and  exposure  of  dry  plates,  but  he  believed  lenses  were  factors  in  the 
problem  also.  He  wished  to  point  out. that  the  standard  of  their  intensity 
was  ouly  approximate,  and  that  for  most  lenses  the  universal  standard  started 
on  a  wrong  basis,  thus  affecting  the  stop  values  throughout.  This  error  might 
be  set  right  by  substituting  the  effective  aperture  for  the  fraction  of  the  focus 
as  the  starting  point.  A  lens  aperture  of /-4  might  rejdace  stop  aperture /■4. 
A  standard  of  intensity  would  also  assist,  and  lenses  might  be  numbered  to 
represent  the  real  intensity  under  a  given  angle,  attention  being  given  to 
absorption  and  other  factors  which  mar  their  efficiency. 

Mr.  Beckett  did  not  know  that  any  better  work  would  be  done  if  the 
correct  exposure  were  known,  if  three  seconds  were  the  correct  exposure  as 
generally  understood,  he  would  always  give  six,  and  maintained  that  a  better 
picture  would  result  by  so  doing.  What  was  generally  known  as  correct 
exposure  was  a  bare  exposure,  and  he  would  give  more.  He  did  not  think  a 
^ate  worth  much  unltss  it  could  stand  twelve  times  this  correct  exposure. 
He  thought  it  generally  the  case  that  plates  were  under-exposed.  He  jdeaded 
for  the  English  methoa  of  measuring  stops,  and  said  that  some  of  the  German 
lenres  were  now  markeil  by  the  English  method. 

Mr.  ATKixssaid  that,  when  mounting  lenses  •hims^lf,  hehad  always  made  the 
apertures  of  stops  by  the  Coutiuenta'  method.  - 


Mr.  Mackie  stated  that  there  was  no  such  term  as  correct  exposure  in  itself. 
■Develot>ment  is  a  factor  for  consideration. 

Mr.  HESDEtiSiis  dlsagreeti  with  Mr.  Beckett  that  under-ezpoenre  was  the 
rule,  and  thought  the  rei'erse. 

The  .Secretary  agreed  with  Mr.  Mackie  that  the  ordinary  amateur  did  not 
ai>preciate  the  difference  in  value  of  subjects,  and  saiii  that  an  amateur  woald 
do  well  to  study  Hurter  &  Driffield's  work. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 
June  3. — Mr.  Stretton  in  the  chair. 

Mr,  Drac^e  mentioned  that  Mr.  Alexander  Cowan  bad  met  with  an  accident- 
and  fractured  his  leg. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  was  asked  to  write  to  Mr.  Cowan  expre.ssing  the  con- 
dolence of  the  members  present,  and  the  hope  of  his  speedy  recovery. 

Mr.  Wallis  showed  some  prints  upon  some  samples  of  paper  which  had  1)eeD 
sent  to  the  Club  ;  he  also  snowed  prints  from  the  same  negatives  on  lUbnl 
P.O.P.,  so  that  members  could  compare  results.  He  mentioned  that  the  new 
paper  took  about  three  times  as  long  to  print  as  the  Ilford  did. 

Mr.  Welford  handed  round  some  work  which  he  had  done  ou  Wellington's 
new  films. 

Mi.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  then  gave  a  demonstration  upon 
The  Wellinuton  STRirpiNo  Film. 

In  his  opening  remarks  he  said  that  the  notion  of  supporting  the  setutitive- 
film  upon  a  llexible  support  was  not  new — in  fact,  it  was  as  old  as  photography 
itself.  Th*e  advantages  gained  by  the  employment  of  glass  had  counter- 
balancing drawbacks,  and  thus  the  attention  of  inventors  had  been  constantl}' 
directed  to  the  discovery  of  some  kind  of  flexible,  and  preferably  transparent- 
film.  Scott  Archer  had  invented  a  film  in  which  gutta  percha  dissolved  in 
benzole  was  the  support.  In  1868,  Mr.  Geo.  Dawson  had  a  somewhat  similar 
idea,  and,  in  1869,  Mr.  Warnerke  invented  the  well-known  film  bearing  hi* 
name.  Pnmphrey,  of  Birmingham,  and  Stebbing,  of  Paris,  had  each  devised 
films,  and  they  were  followed  by  Morgan  &  Kidd  and  the  Eastman  Company, 
who  coated  emulsion  direct  upon  a  very  fine  quality  of  paper.  To  get  rid  of 
the  grain,  Warnerke  had  the  idea  of  coating  the  paper  film  with  emulsion  on 
both  sides.  Paper  as  a  support  for  negative  films  had  never  achieved  a  widt^ 
popularity.  The  Vergara  film,  in  which  the  support  was  insoluble  gelatine. 
was  the  next  invention,  followed  closely  by  the  stripping  film  of  the  Eastman 
Company.  After  this  came  the  cut  celluloid  film  in  pretty  much  its  present 
form.  'The  Wellington  film  consists  of  a  paper"  backing  possessing  an  exceed- 
ingly fine  grain  impregnated  with  gum  copal  dissolved  in  alcohol ;  this  permits- 
the  gelatine  coating  to  be  easily  stripped  from  the  paper  when  in  a  wet  condi- 
tion. The  prepared  side.oRthe  paper  is  coated  with  a  sufficient  thickness  ol' 
gelatine  to  form  a  support  to  the  film,  and  this  compound  paper  and  gelatine- 
film  is  coated  with  a  sensitive  gelatine  emulsion.  'The  film  thus  prepared  is 
intended  for  roll-holders.  For  using  in  sheet  form,  the  other  side  of  tlie  paper 
is  also  coated  with  gelatine  so  as  to  give  an  even  tension  or  strain  to  the  com- 
pound film.  Development,  broadly  speaking,  is  the  same  as  for  a  glass  plate, 
with  a  single  exception,  that  ' '  pyro  and  soda  "  are  not  recommended.  The 
stripping  process  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  but,  being  very  simple,  will  pro- 
bably be  generally  resorted  to.  To  strip  the  film,  the  fixed  and  washed 
negative  is  immersed  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  bath  which,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  is  called  the  "soaking."  ijath,  as  follows  : — 

Formaline     „ 3  drachms. 

Glycerine 2       ,, 

Ammonia,  -880   1  drachm. 

Water    20  ounces. 

The  addition  of  the  ammonia  has  the  effect  of  making  the  film  more  adhesive 
to  the  glass  plate  upon  which  it  is  subsequently  dried,  but  too  much  ammonia 
makes  the  film  swell.  After  soaking  in  this  bath  for  five  minutes,  it  will  be- 
found  that  the  gelatine  film  can  be  stripped  easily  from  its  paper  support.  The 
film  must  now  be  laid  down  upon  a  piece  of  clean  glass,  prepared  with  Franch 
chalk,  so  that  when  dry  it  will  strip.  It  is  neither  necessary  nor  advisable  to 
squeegee  the  film  down  upon  the  gla.ss.  Mr.  Wellington  then  proceede  i  to 
strip  a  few  films  which  he  had  lironght  with  him  for  the  purpose,  and  he 
invited  the  Chairman  and  others  present  to  try  the  stripping  operation  for 
themselves.     In  every  case  the  strippiug  was  satisfactorily  and  easily  effected. 

Mr.  Beddixij  said  that  he  had  teju  using  some  of  the  films,  and  he  found 
them  strip  quite  readily. 

Mr.  Bridge  asked  if  Mr.  Wellington  had  tried  to  make  lantern  slides  from 
the  film  negatives. 

Mr.  WELLiN<iTos  reminded  Mr.  Bridge  that  he  had  shown  some  slides  at  the 
Club,  which  were  not  only  made  upon  his  film,  as  far  as  the  negative  was - 
concerned,  but  the  lantern  slides  also  were  produced  upon  a  stripping 
film. 

Mr.  F.  Haks  recalled  with  satisfaction  his  use  of  the  old  Eastman  paper 
film,  and  regretted  that  it  could  not  now  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Dbagb  said  that  the  new  film  would  entirely  do  away  with  halation. 

The  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert  and  Mr.  Mackie  questioned  whether  this  would  be 
so,  and  Mr.  Wellington  gave  an  instance  in  which  halation  had  occurred. 

Mr.  Fnv  said  that  there  were  two  distinct  kinds  of  hal-ation,  tfiat  due  to- 
reflection  from  the  support,  and  that  due  to  dispersion  in  the  film  itself. 

Mr.  Mackie  mentioned  a  third  kind,  due  to  the  dust  in  the  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Bedding  passed  round  prints  showing  a  fourth  kind,  and  the  discussion 
turned  for  the  moment  upon  halation. 

Mr.  Welfokd  said  he  had  only  one  difficulty  with  the  new  films.  Having 
explained  this, 

Air  Wellington  replied  that  his  difficulty  would  disappear  "if  he  did  not 
squeegee  the  stripped  films  down  upon  glass,  but  simply  laid  them  down.  Mr. 
\\  ellington  then  took  one  of  the  films  which  he  had  stripped,  and  decn-.-nstrated 
how  it  should  be  laid  down  upon  the  glass  without  squeegeeing  or  s'-  tching, 
the  film  in  any  way.  He  avoided  air  bubbles  by  placing  the  fiilm  down  from 
the  centre  first. 

Mr.  Lambert  asked  if  films  which  were  spoilt  by  having  dried  irregularly; 
could  be  dried  a  second  time  ? 
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Mr.  Wellington  said  yes,  and  added  that  a  film  dried  with  the  paper  back- 
ing upon  it  could  afterwards  be  stri)iped.  After  having  drawn  attention  to 
the  ingenious  method  by  which  his  roljs  Of  films  could  be  fitted  into  any  of  thie 
existing  roll-holders,  Mr.  Wellington  was  cordially  thanked  by  the  Chairman 
for  his  most  interesting  and  impartial  statement  of  the  merits  of  his  new  film. 


Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  CtOb.- — lane  2,  Chairman,  Mr.  W.  Fraser 
(Vice-President).— A  series  of  slides,  Balmoral  and  the  Western  Bighlamh  of 
ScoOand,  was  shown  and  described  by  Mr:  W.  H.  Whittard.  Entries  for  the 
members'  "Lindscape"  competition  close  on  the  16th  inst.  Mr.  Horsley 
Hinton  has  kindly  consented  to  judge.  '  > 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.— June  2.— Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  gave  a 
lecture  on  the  subject  of— - 

LlGHTINQ, 

in  the  course  of  which  he  siid  that,  for  distant  views,  a  rather  sharp  side 
lighting  should  be  chosen,  and  the  sun  should  not  be  too  high  in  the  heavens. 
In  photographing  dfstance  there  was  a  tendency  to  get  too  much  flatness  on 
account  of  the  interposed  atmosphere.  For  ordinary  landscapes  and  marine 
subjects  the  lighting  should  be  rather  decidedly  on  one  side  ;  lighting  from 
behind  the  subject  and  from  behind  the  camera  in  both  cases  tended  to  pro- 
duce flat  resnlts.  For  shutter  work  it  was  desirable  to  have  the  light  rather 
more  behind  the  camera,  and  the  sky  should  have  some  brightly  lit  clouds  to 
illuminate  the  shadows.  In  photographing  the  human  figure  good  results 
could  be  obtained  in  the  open  air,  and  in  rooms  with  proper  management. 
The  lecturer  showed  by  diagrams  how,  in  the  former  respect,  the  back  wall  of 
a  house  could  be  utilised  in  conjunction  with  a  garden  wall  running  at  right 
.angles  to  it.  In  indoor  photography,  whether  in  a  studio  or  in  a  room,  it  was 
a  mistake  to  have  a  small  area  of  principal  light,  it  tended  to  produce  harsh- 
ness, as  witness  the  effect  of  using  a  single  flash  lamp.  Reflectors  were  very 
useful,  and  the  position  and  placing  of  these  was  a  very  important  matter. 
The  reflected  light  must  not  be  too  strong ;  but  ordinarily  it  was  not  so,  for  it 
could  not  be  so  powerful  as  the  original  light  it  reflected.  Artificial  lighting 
mast  be  managed  on  the  same  principle— a  large  area  of  illumination  and  suit- 
able reflection.  This  enjoined  the  use  of  a  number  of  flash  lamps  over  a  large 
space.  For  copying  work  the  light  should  as  much  as  possible  fall  directly  on 
the  subject,  and  the  side  lighting  should  be  etjual  to  avoid  showing  grain  ;  but, 
in  copying  hand  work  generally,  such  as  drawings  and  paintings,  the  lighting 
should  be  regulated  in  the  direction  to  agree  with  that  m  which  the  work  was 
originally  done.  In  the  course  of  his  lecture,  Mr.  Debenham  dealt  very  fully 
with  portraiture  in  rooms  and  in  the  studio,  illustrating  his  remarks  with 
diagrams,  and  replying  to  the  many  questions  which  were  asked. 

Aintree  Photographic  Society. — June  5. — During  the  evening  the  Pre- 
sident (Mr.  C.  H.  Adkins)  introduced  and  explained  the  various  parts  of  a 
baud  and  stand-focussing  camera  which  has  been  built  to  his  own  designs  ; 
and,  as  it  contains  several  new  .and  useful  feature^,  he  has  had  the  same  pro- 
tected by  patent.  Another  item  was  the  stereo-photo-duplicon,  which  is  now 
being  placed  upon  the  market  by  J.  F*llowfield.  One  of  these  had  been 
kindly  lent  to  the  Society  for  the  evening.  The  object  of  this  new  patent  is  to 
enable  one  with  a  half-plate  camera  and  one  lens  to  obtain  a  stereoscopic 
picture  of  either  moving  or  still  life,  landscapes,  &c.  Before  the  close  of  the 
business  it  was  decided  to  have  no  ordinary  meeting  in  July  or  August  next, 
on  account  of  the  summer  holidays. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.— June  3,  Mr.  J.  C.  Oiiphant,  M.A., 
presiding,  when  office-bearers  for  next  session  were  elected.  Messrs.  H.  J. 
Rlanc,  R.S.A..  and  J.  C.  Oiiphant,  M.A.,  were  elected  Hon.  Presidents;  Mr. 
F.  P.  Mofi'at,  President ;  and  Messrs.  James  Patrick  and  A.  Eddingtnn,  Vice- 
Presidents.  The  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  S.  M'CuUocb,  W.S.)  and  the  Treasurer 
(Mr.  George  Cleland)  were  re-elected.  There  were  three  vacancies  in  the 
Council,  and  Dr.  Scott  Lauder  and  Messrs.  James  Hay  and  James  Ritchie 
were  elected  to  fill  the  posts.  The  reports  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
showed  the  Society  to  be  in- a  very  prosperous  condition.  There  were  close  on 
400  members  on  the  roll,  seventy-six  having  joined  during  the  past  session.  A 
paper  entitled,  , 

One  Wobd  More  on  Photogbapht  and  Art, 

in  which  the  claims  of  photoeraphy  to  be  considered  an  art  were  ably  put 
forth,  was  read  by  Mr.  John  Warrack,  jun.  The  artistic  photographer,  he 
held,  could,  like  the  painter,  iufuse  an  element  of  personality  into  his  work, 
and  photography,  as  a  means  to  picture-making,  was  too  often  condemned  by 
those  who  did  not  fully  understand  what  could  be  done  with  the  camera  in 
the  hands  of  an  artist.    Mr.  Warrack  was  warmly  thanked  for  his  paper. 

Photographic  Society  of  Ireland.— May  28,  Annu.al  Meeting,  Professor  J. 
A.  Scott  in  the  chair. — The  election  of  otticers  for  the  coming  session  took 
place,  with  the  following  result: — President:  Alfred  Werner. — Vice-Pre- 
sidents: Messrs.  L.  R.  Strangways,  M.Aj  and  J.  A.  C.  Ruthven,  A.M.  I.C.E. — 
Council:  Messrs.  J.  Armstrong,  J.  H.  Gane,  A.  M.-Geddis,  R.  M.  Inglis, 
J.  M.  Keogh,  and  George  E.  Matthews.  Members  retaining  their  seats  on  the 
Council  for  another  year  are  Messrs.  H.  Goodwillle,  J.  H.  Hargrave,  B.A.,  and 
J.  R.  Simpson.  Mr.  W.  Bewley  was  unanimously  re-elected  Hon.  Treasurer, 
and  Mr.  V.  E.  Smyth  was  elected  Hon.  Secretary,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Kuthven, 
who  resigned.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Dr.  Scott  for  the  able 
manner  in  which  he  filled  the  presidential  chair  during  his  term  of  office,  and  a 
like  vote  was  passed  to  Mr.  J.  A.  C.  Ruthven  for  his  untiring  eflorts  on  behalf 
of  the  Society  as  Hon.  Secretary.  Mr.  Alfred  Werner  distributed  the  medals 
to  the  successful  exhibitors  at  the  Society's  last  Exhibition.  This  meeting 
concluded  the  session,  which  in  every  way  proved  very  satisfactory  to  the 
Society. 


IPatent  B.tm* 


Ta»  following  applications  fiw  Patents  were  made  between    May  27  and 
June  3,  1896  :— 

Photo-reliek  Prockss — No.':  11,604.  "Means  for  Transforming  in  Relief 
Photographic  Negatives  and  Diapositives.  or  Turned  Negatives,  without 
any  Copying  Process,, for  Artistic  and  Industrial  Purposes."  M. 
Magnus. 

Cameras. — No.  11,771.  .".liBiprovenients  in  Photographic  Cameras."  W.J. 
Lascaster., 

KiNBTOscoPE. — S'o.  11,836.  "Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Taking  and 
Exhibiting  Photographs  in  Series."    J.  Ter.me  and  A.  de  Mahoussem. 


■  Corresponienti  sftould  vnver  Mcriie  on  hotK  sides  of  file  paper.    No  notice  ts  takm 
of  commwxic  itions  ui.Iess  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  u-rifers  are  (jUen. 


INFLUENCE  OF  AIR  ON  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— In  reading  this  week's  British  JocRN.iL  of  PHOTooBAPHr, 
I  notice  the  report  of  a  discnsaion  On  the  Accelerating  Action  of  Air  on  a 
Plate  during  Development.  I  do  not  make  much  study  of  such  technical 
points,  but  I  have  repeatedly  observed  while  developing  tentatively  that 
no  sign  of  an  image  appears  for  a  considerable  time,  perhaps  thirty  to 
sixty  seconds  after  the  application  of  the  developer.  Then,  when  a  few 
more  drops  of  alkali  are  put  in  the  measure  glass,  and  the  developer  is- 
poured  off  the  plate  into  the  measure,  thus  leaving  the  plate  exposed  to 
the  air.  the  image  will  come  out,  sometimes  so  rapidly  as  to  lead  one  to 
fear  over-exposure.  More  than  once  I  have  added  pyro  and  bromide, 
only  to  find  later  that  the  exposure  was  about  correct,  after  all,  and  that 
more  alkali  was  needed  to  satisfactorily  complete  development.  I  re- 
member being  taught  during  my  apprenticeship  that  the  less  developer 
used  the  better  the  quality  of  the  negative,  and  my  experience  is  that,  if 
enough  developer  is  used  to  just  cover  the  plate  with  a  wave  from  end  to 
end  as  the  dish  is  rocked,  the  density  and  gradation  of  the  negative  are 
superior  to  what  is  produced  when  the  developer  is  half  an  inch  deep. 
Whether  this  is  because  the  lesser  quantity  of  developer  used,  as  I  have 
indicated,  allows  the  air  to  reach  the  plate,  I  cannot  say.  I  have  found 
a  large  quantity  of  developer  more  likely  to  give  the  effect  of  under- 
exposure, so  far  as  the  absence  of  shadow  detail  produces  that  appear- 
ance.— I  am,  yours,  &0.,  Charles  Henry  Hewitt. 

Catherine-terrace,  Gatesheadon-Tyne,  June  6,  1896. 


MB.  CHILD  BAYLEY  ON  AST. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Child  Bayley  insinuates  that  when  the  Linked  Ring 
hold  their  Exliibition  they  carefully  confine  it  to  their  own  works,  and 
only  admit  a  stray  "  outsider"  or  two.  The  object  of  Mr.  Bayley  seems 
evident.  "You  send  to  our  show  at  Pall  Mall,  not  to  the  other  one, 
which  is  only  a  sham.  They  don't  want  anybody's  work  but  their  own  ; 
the  chances  are  your  pictures  will  not  be  accepted  ;  therefore,  to  avoid 
that,  support  the  old  firm,  who  open  their  doors  and  admit  everything." 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is  wrong  for  a  man,  even  the  Assistant  Secretary 
to  a  Eociety,  to  boom  his  own  Exhibition,  but  it  should  not  be  done  by 
the  aid  of  mis-statements. 

As  Mr.  Bayley  has  consented  to  his  paper  being  published,  and 
poseibly  circulated  widely,  it  is  as  well  that  any  one  reading  it  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  real  truth,  although  it  may  be  distasteful  to  Hr. 
Bayley  to  have  it  stated. 

I  have  extracted  the  following  figures  from  the  catalogue  of  the  Salon 
Exhibition,  1895,  and  any  one  who  has  a  copy  can  verify  them.     There 
were  118  exhibitors,  35  members  of  the  Linked  Ring,  83  non-members. 
There  were  823  photographs  exhibited,  158  by  members  of  the  Linked, 
Ring,  165  by  non-members. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  L.  C.  B. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHERS  AND  THE  FACTORY  ACT. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Some  months  ago  Mr.  J.  Stuart,  of  Glasgow,  called  a  meet- 
ing of  the  professional  photographers  of  Glasgow  and  district  to  take 
into  consideration  the  Factory  Act  in  connexion  with  the  printing  depart- 
ment of  photographic  work. 

By  the  Act,  as  it  then  stood,  all  the  printers  had  to  leave  work  at  one 
hour,  at  the  meal  interval  (if  women  or  young  persons),  and  during  that 
time  printing  had  to  be  suspended.  In  the  winter  time  this  was  a 
serious  drawback,  because,  if  the  prints  were  left,  sun  and  rain  might 
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occur,  and  not  only  would  the  prints  be  rained,  but  the  negatives  also  in 
many  cases. 

The  matter  was  then  considered  by  the  professional  photographers, 
and,  after  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  it  was  resolved  to  apply  to  the  Home 
Secretary  to  be  put  under  the  Continuous  Process  Act,  to  go  at  different 
hours,  always  remembering  that  no  females  or  young  persons  work  more 
than  five  hours  at  a  stretcii  witliout  rest  and  a  meal. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  enclosed  official  copy,  sent  by  the  Secretary  to 
Mr.  Stuart,  that  he  has  considered  the  matter,  and  they  now  have  the 
privilege  of  having  their  employees  working  at  diflerent  bonrs. — I  am, 
yours,  etc,  G.  M. 

fOFKIcrAL  Cdl'T.] 

STATUTORY  RULES  AND  ORDERS,  1896. 
No.  330. 

FACTORY  AND  WORKSHOP. 

Order  of  the  Seobetary  of  State  dated  May  1,  1S96,  e.xtendiko  Spbcial 
Exception  :— Different  Meal  Hours. 

■WTiereas  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1878,  section  52,  contains  .i 
special  exception  to  the  etl'ect  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  which  require  that 
all  the  children,  young  persons,  and  women  employed  in  the  factory  or 
workshop  shall  have  the  times  .lUowed  for  meals  at  the  same  hour  of  the  day 
shall  not  apply  in  the  cases  therein  referred  to ;  and  power  is  given  to  the 
Secret.ary  of  State  to  extend  such  exception  to  other  classes  of  factories  and 
workshops : 

And  whereas  it  has  been  proved  to  my  satisfaction  that  in  the  class  of 
factories  and  workshops  wherein  there  is  carried  on  the  printing  of  photographs 
it  is  necessary,  by  reason  of  the  continuous  nature  of  the  process  and  the 
special  circumstances  affecting  such  class,  to  extend  thereto  the  foregoing 
special  exception,  and  that  such  extension  can  be  made  without  injury  to  the 
health  of  the  children ,  young  ])er3ons,  and  women  afl'ected  thereby  : 

Now  I,  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley,  Baronet,  one  of 
Her  M.\jesty's  Principal  Secretiiries  of  State,  by  this  Order,  made  under  Part 
Two  of  the  said  Act,  extend  such  special  exception  accordingly  to  factories  and 
workshops  in  which  is  carried  on 

T!ie  Printing  of  Photographs, 

subject  to  the  condition  that,  in  every  iaotOrj'  and  workshop  the  occupier  of 
which  avails  himself  of  this  exception,  there  shall  be  affixed  a  notice  showing 
the  names  of  the  children,  young  persons,  and  women  employed  iu  the  factory 
or  workshop,  and  the  times  allowed  to  each  of  them  for  meals. 

Whiiehall,  May  1,  1890.  M.  W.  RiDIEY. 

» 

ASSISTANTS  AND  THEIB  GRIEVANCES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — My  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  letter  by  Frank 
Brisley,  which  appeared  in  your  issue  of  May  2U. 

I  am  asked  the  question  as  to  what  is  meant  by  the  sentence  where 
Mr.  Brisley  expresses  the  hope  that  assistants  generally,  and  Mr. 
Bandall  particularly  will  not  relax  their  efforts  to  promote  the  esta- 
bUshment  of  a  Photographic  Assistants'  Branch  of  the  Shop  Assistants' 
Union. 

I  cannot  say  what  Mr.  Brisley  means ;  but,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned 
we  have  no  such  intention.  What  we  have  offered  to  do  is  to  admit 
photographic  assistants  to  our  branches  on  exactly  the  same  terms  as  we 
admit  other  assistants.  At  the  present  moment  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  shop  assistants  have  joined  the  National  Union ;  they  need  the 
help  of  the  photographic  assistants,  and,  in  return,  any  assistance  that 
can  be  rendered  by  the  organization  in  existence  will  be  given.  Any 
member  has  the  power  to  bring  before  the  Committee  of  the  branch  of 
which  he  or  she  is  a  member,  any  grievance  under  which  he  or  she 
may  suffer,  and,  if  the  case  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  the  local  Committee, 
an  appeal  can  be  made  to  the  executive,  and  by  this  means  whatever 
power  the  organization  possesses  as  a  whole  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
any  grievance  any  member  may  bring  forward. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  no  organization  can  hope 
to  do  much  for  its  members  until  a  fair  proportion  of  those  eligible  to 
join  become  members,  so  that  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  all  those  as- 
sistants who  believe  in  organization  should  join  at  once,  and  then  try 
and  urge  others  to  do  likewise.— I  am,  yours,  itc, 

Jas.  Macphebson,  General  Secretary. 

National  Unicm  of  f^hop  Asshtants,  Warehousemen,  and  Clerks, 
Head  Office,  oh  and  .5(j,  Chancerydane,  London,  W.C. 


THE  CARDIFF  EXHIBITION. 
To  e/iif  Editoes. 
Genilmen,— Probably  I  am  a  duUard,  and  cannot  see  the  connexion, 
but  what  on  earth  have  amateurs  taking  pay  for  work  done  to  do  with 
my  letting  the  under  part  of  my  house  for  barber's  purposes  ?  It  suits 
me,  it  hurts  nobody.  An  individual  did  call  on  me  one  day  last  week, 
and,  ignoring  the  usual  courtesy  of  giving  his  name,  stated  in  a  some- 
what erratic  and  pretentious  manner  that  he  was  a  professional  who 
bad  joined  a  syndicate  of  amateurs  formed  to  run  a  studio  on  the  Cardiff 
Exhibition  ground.  (It  takes  more  tlian  one  swallow  to  make  a  summer). 
He  said,  "You  take  portraits  for  3-:.  per  dozen."     I  did  not  deny  the 


soft  impeachment,  but  enlightened  him  to  the  fact  thai  that  earn  coveted '  , 
the  cost  of  midgets  only. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  Professional  versim  Amateur  :  I  became  a  professional 
photographer  in  lii58,  and,  as  such,  have  occupied  my  present  premises'   ' 
for  thirty-two  years  (since  1864). 

I  also  claim  to  be  a  professional  musician,  having  joined  the  mu'ical 
ranks  in  18.51,  and  have  occupied  a  seat  in  the  Theatre  Eoyal  and  other 
orchestras  in  Cardiff  for  twenty-eight  years.  Tliirty-eight  years  a  photo- 
grapher, forty-five  years  a  musician,  and  following  both  professions  con- 
currently. What  am  I  in  either— professional  or  amateur?  Is  it 
incompatible  for  a  man  to  follow  two  professions  ?  Let  Mr.  Booth  put 
that  question  to  his  friend  Mr.  Freke,  and  hear  his  opinion  thereon. 

I  am  one  of  the  few  professionally  oldest  photographers  left  in  Cardiff 
who  began  the  torture  of  the  silver  bath  before  the  advent  of  carta-de- 
rwifc.-Thanking  you  in  anticipation  for  the  insertion  of  this  letter,  I 
am,  yours,  etc.,  Alfred  Hortox. 

Central  Studio,  Caroline-street,  Cardiff,  June  7,  1890. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  but  a  poor  defence  of  the  action  of  the  Cardiff 
Photographic  Society,  on  .Mr.  Wm.  Booth's  part,  when  he  asserts  that, 
because  professional  photographers  could  not  see  their  way  to  snccessfully 
run  a  studio  in  the  Exhibition  grounds,  it  thereupon  became  incumbent 
on  Mr.  Wm.  Booth  and  his  band  of  amateurs  to  take  the  matter  in  hand, . 
thus  running  completely  counter  to  the  recognised  ethics  of  amateurism. 
— I  am,  yours,  <tc..  The  Kaiser. 

15,  Newport-road,  Cardiff,  June  8,  189fi. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gesilejien,- With  reference  to  the  letter  re  Cardiff  Exhibition,  which 
appeared  over  the  name  of  Mr.  A.  Freke  in  your  issue  of  May  22,  the 
facts  of  the  case  are  as  follows  : — 

The  President  of  the  Cardiff  Photograpliio  Society  was  requested  by 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  Exhibition  to  form  a  Committee  to  work 
the  Photographic  Section.  This  he  did,  and,  taking  previous  Photo- 
graphic Exhibitions  as  a  basis,  a  lump  sum  was  asked  for  to  cover  cost 
of  same.  This,  however,  could  not  be  granted,  as  no  provision  therefor 
had  been  made  in  the  estimates,  therefore  the  Committee  ceased  to 
exist. 

Later,  the  President  was  asked  if  he  conld  form  a  Committee  to  work 
the  section  in  exchange  for  certain  concessions,  one  of  which  was  the 
studio  of  which  Mr.  Freke  complains.  That  the  Committee  did  not 
intend  to  run  the  studio  themselves  your  ad vertisicg  columns  will  prove  ; 
but,  not  having  received  an  offer  for  same,  they  were  compelled  to  engage 
two  professional  operators,  with  assistants.  That  the  studio  is  run  by 
amateurs  is  a  report  put  about  by  Mr.  Freke  for  his  own  ends. 

This  gentleman  has  been  a  dealer  in  similar  monopolies,  having,  to  my 
knowledge,  bought  the  sole  photographic  rights  at  two  previous  Exhibi- 
tions held  in  Cardiff.  These  facts  he  should  have  borne  in  mind  before 
rushing  into  print.  Moreover,  he  signified  his  intention  of  m>iking  a  bid 
for  the  one  under  discussion,  and  was  waited  upon  the  day  before  the 
date  upon  which  tenders  wer^  advertised  to  close.  He  preferred,  however, 
to  play  a  waiting  game,  and  when,  a  month  later,  he  wished  to  treat,  he 
found  he  had  waited  too  long,  and  that  other  arrangements  nad  been 
made ;  hence  the  heartburn. 

The  only  way  in  which  the  name  of  tlie  Cardiff  Photographic  Society 
has  been  tised  is  in  connexion  with  the  Exhibition  of  Photographs  in  the 
Art  Galleries,  which  is  calculated  to  do  the  Society  an  immense  amount 
of  good  locally  and  should  largely  increase  the  membership.  The  Society 
participates  in  the  profits  of  the  concession,  if  any,  but  contributes 
nothing  ;  and,  if  it  results  in  a  loss,  this  will  be  borne  by  the  few  who 
have  had  to  do  the  work  and  advance  the  monev. — I  am,  your»,  <Src., 

Cardiff,  June  3,  ISPG".  T.  H.  Faulks, 

Hon.  Secretiry  Cardiff  Photographic  Society. 


^n^tanfi  to  a^orreisliionUentjQ;. 

%*  Ail  mailers  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  JouRlf AL,  including 
queries,  imtst  be  addressed  to  "The  Editors,  Thb  BRirtsa  Journal  op 
Photoorapht,"  2,  Tork-street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  to 
thii  ensiires  delay. 

*,*  Correspondents  are  informed  thai  vx  cannot  undertake  to  ansioer  com-  ■ 
munications  through  the  post.    Questions  are  not  aaavjered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

%*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Hknet  Gri«NWOOD  k  Co.,  2,  Tork-street, 
Covent  Oarden,  London. 

Photograph  Rbgistkred  :-T 

Henry  (roWsmitU,  Hay  Cottage,  Glea  ildyn,  Rtmsey,  Isle  of  JUa.— Plwtosropli 

intf^rior  of  ynnd  cottage,  Jurl>y  Eati:,-ttv'tiei  and  litM  in  ty  H'tUitwi  CorUtl's  Ci-oit 

E-Qrianen,  •         '■ 

DooiiLE  ExPOSDBE.— C.  Vkward.    Evidently  the  plate  has  been  expose* 
twice. 
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Bbown  Toses.— a.  M.  The  prints  referred  to  are,  for  the  most  part,  in 
carbon.    If  not,  on  apeciaUj  prepared  (by  the  users)  silver  paper. 

Photographisg  OS  THB'JlHiNS.— G9rman:Todkist.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  ' 
there  are  no  restfictioni  with  Regard  to  photographing  the  scenery  on  / 
the  Rhine,  so  long  as  yon  are  not  iu.the  neighbourhood  of  fortifications  • 
or  military  stations  or -works.  Be'' very  careful '  on  this  ^oint,  or  you  " 
may  tind  yourself  in  trouble. 

ViQNBTTB  Masks.— Sensitise  thin  papeii'^ndi  th?n. print,  shading  those  por- 
tions in  proportion  as  the  graduation  is  required.    When  fixed,  they 
need  not  be  toned  ;  immerse  in  melted  paraffin,  iud  iron  off  with  a  hot 
laundry  iron  between  blotting-paper.     These  papers  are  sold  so  cheaply  , 
that  you  will  find  it  more  economical  to  purchase  than  to  rnalie  them. 

CameKa  Bellows.— G.  B.  M.  says :  "I  hstve  a  large  camera  with  cloth  bellows 
which  has  become  spoilt  by  innumerable  holes.  Could  you  tell  me  if  I 
could  .remedy  this  in  any  way ;  or,  if  that  is  impossible,  five  me  the 
-  name  of  some  one  in  London  who  would  replace  the  defective  one  with 
a  new  bellowB  ? " — There  is  no  remedy  but  a  new  bellows,  and  that  any 
camera-maker  will  snpply. 

PHOTOORAPHIC  Ai'FJVKATDS  ON  THE  HlBB  SYSTEM.— EAST  DEVON  SayS  : 
"  Would  yon  kindly  tell  me  if  there  is  a  firm  of  photographic  dealers 
who  supply  things  on  the  hire-purchase  system  ?  I  saw  the  address  in 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography  some  time  ago,  but  cannot 
find  it  now." — We  do  not  know  the  address.  Possibly  some  of  our 
readers  may  be  able  to  supply  it. 

SuooESTED  Fading  of  Bromide  Prints.— C  Vandtck.  We  should  scarcely 
,  characterise  the  pictures  as  having  "  faded."  The  whites  appear  to  be 
sliehtly  degraded,  which  probably  has  arisen  from  prolonged  exposure 
to  light  or  "  age,"  as  you  suggest;  but  the  pictures  are  in  such  a  good 
condition  that  we  cannot  imagine  \vhy  the  Sydney  photographer  failed 
to  obtain  a  good  result  from  them.    Always  glad  to  be  of  service. 

Ferrotype. —R.  Wade.  There  is  very  little  surprise  that  you  have  failed  in 
getting  good  results.  Sixty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of 
water  for  the  sensitising  bath  could  lead  to  nothing  but  failure.  You 
are  quite  wrong  in  supposing  that,  by  increasing  the  strength  of  the 
bath,  you  will  obtain  greater  whiteness  in  the  image.  Thirty  to  thirty- 
five  grains  to  the  ounce  is  quite  strong  enough  for  a  ferrotype  bath  ; 
some  use  a  weaker  one  than  that. 

Situation  in  Paris. — Xemo  says  :  "  I  am  desirous  of  obtaining  a  situation  in 
Paris.  Could  you  tell  me  the  name  and  address  of  the  paper  forFrance 
corresponding  to  The  British  Journal  op  Photography  of  England, 
and  wflether  the  .average  money  is  as  good  there  as  here,  also  the  day 
the  paper  is  published  '! " — We  fear  we  cannot  help  you.  However,  you 
might  address  L'Amateur  Photographe,  21,  Boulevard  St.  Germain, 
Paris ;  or  Le  Mmiiteur  de  la  Photographic,  55,  Quai  des  Grands 
Augustins,  Paris. 

Colour  for  Studio. — Blinds  says:  "I  should  feel  obliged  if  you  would 
advise  me  on  the  following :  What  colour  blinds  for  north  lighted  studio 
for  all-round  work  !  What  colour  walls  and  woodwork  ?  From  ridge 
to  eave  is  matchboards,  then  plastered  wall,  and  matchboard  dado. 
Would  light  staining  and  varnishing  do  for  woodwork  or  floor,  or 
would  it  reflect  too  much  ? " — Light  green  or  dark  blue  will  do  quite  well 
for  the  blinds,  or  even  unbleached  calico  may  be  used,  but  the  former 
will  look  best.  A  dark  French  grey  will  be  a  good  colour  for  the  walls, 
but  anything  like  a  varnished  or  glossy  reflecting  surface  should  be 
avoided. 

Residues. — Hypo  Baths  says:  "I  have  about  a  dozen  gallons  of  old  fixing 
baths  I  am  desirous  of  converting  into  cash,  and  should  be  obliged  if 
you  can  give  me  an  idea  .is  to  the  quantity  of  liver  of  sulphur  required 
to  precipitate  sUver.  Also  would  you  advise  treating  bulk  in  barrel  or 
in  separate  vessels,  a  gallon  or  two  at  a  time  ?  In  any  instructions  I 
have  seen,  no  idea  of  quantities  has  been  given." — The  quantity  of  liver 
of  sulphur,  of  course,  is  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  silver  there  is 
in  the  solution.  Add  the  liver  of  sulphur  till  no  more  turbidity  is 
produced,  after  the  solution  has  stood  a  few  hours,  by  a  farther  addi- 
tion. It  matters  not  whether  the  solution  is  treated  in  bulk  or 
piecemeal. 

Obtaining  Patent.— Patekt  asks:  "Will  you  please  inform  me  througli 
your  '  Answers  to  Correspondents '  which  is  the  safest  and  cheapest  way 
for  any  one  in  the  country  to  obtain  a  patent,  and  who  would  be  the 
best  agent  to  get  a  patent  connected  with  photographic  apparatus,  and 
what  would  be  the  cost  ? " — The  safest  way  is  to  put  the  matter  in  a 
respectable  and  old-established  patent  agent's  hands.  The  cost  then 
will  be,  for  the  term  of  four  years,  about  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds.  If 
our  pcrrespondent  does  the  work  himself,  the  Government  fees  for  four 
years  are  four  pounds  ;  a  provisional  protection  for  twelve  months,  one 
jiound.  If  the  invention  is  of  any  value,  we  should  advise  the  employ- 
ment of  a  patent  agent. 

Washing  Prints.— J.  B.  C.  writes  thus:  "Is  it  to  be  inferred  from  your 

report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic 

Association  and  the  paper  by  Messrs.  Haddon  &  Grundy  that  thirty 

minutes'  washing  in  a  Wood's  or  other  running  water  aufomatic  washer 

is  amply  sufficient  for  P.O.P.  prints  after  fixing,  and  that  the  same 

suffices    for    bromide    prints    and    for    negatives,  on   film,    that    the 

presence  of  alum  would  not  affect  the  thorough  washing  in  the  above 

time?" — Messrs.    Hadcion  &   Grundy's  experiments  were  made  with 

V  albumen  paper,  and  nbt  'Wth  gelatine,  also- the  paper  was  fixed  in  a 

f.  twenty  per  cent,  solution  of  hyposulphite  of- soda  for  twenty  miiiutes. 

',  'Further,  the  paper  was  kept  in  motion  by  hand  all  the  time  it  was 

in  the  hyposulphite  and  also  in  the  washing,  waters,     Their  experiments 

cannot  be  taken  as  -applying  to  gelatifie  prints  and  negatives.     That 

weald  require  further  exjierimtnt. 


Sensitising  Paper. — Mottled  says:   "1.  I  am  at  present  troubled  by  my^ 
sensitised  paper  going  mottled.     It  goes  this  way  whilst  pinned  up  to 
•■'    it    dry,  after  being,  taken  (iff  the  nitrate  bath,  which  I  keep  up  to  about- 
'    seVentj^per  cent.   I  enclose  you'a  small  piece  which  I  have  just  done,  and 
,',(■  which  is  hardly  as  bad  as  I  haVe  had  it.   'It  seems  to'me  as  if  the  paper 
,.'  was  greasy.     I  do  not' think, it  is  thfe  fault  of  the  bath.     If  you  can 
solve  this  question  for  me,  I  shall  be  ever  so  much  obliged.     2.  I  wish 
...  to  evaporate  the  nitrate  bath  down.     I  have  got  a  dish  and  stove- 
suitable.    Will  you  kindly  tell  me  how  to  proceed  when  I  have  evapo- 
rated all  the  liquid  away,  BO  as  to  make  the  bath  up  again?" — If  our 
correspondent  is  using  his  silver  bath  at  seventy  per  cent,  strength,  we 
are  not  at  all  surprised  he  does  not  get  on  satisfactorily.     We  presume, 
however,  that  he  really  means  seventy  gi'ains  to  the  ounce.    A  little- 
alcohol  in  the  silver  solution  will  sometimes  get  over  the  greasiness.     If 
not,  the  paper  must  be  blotted  oft'  with  pure  blotting-paper.     2.  Evapo- 
rate the  solution  to  dryness  and  weigh  the  crystals,  then  dissolve  in  the 
proportion  desired. 
Deposit  on  Negative. — Beginner  says  :    "  Will  you  kindly  inform  me, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Joirnal — 1.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  white 
deposit  on  the  film  of  the  negative  herewith  '(    2.  Can  it  be  cured,  and' 
how  I    3.  How  it  can  be  prevented  ?    The  plate  is  Ilford  special  rapid  ; 
developer,  hydroquinone.     The  plate,  after  development,  was  immersed 
for  about  ten  minutes  in  a  saturated  solution  of  alum,  and  then  fixed 
in  the  usual  way.     It  was  then  washed  in  a  zinc  bath  with  running  water, 
from  the  tap,  by  means  of  an  iudiarubber  tube,  for  a  full  two  hours. 
The  deposit  appeared  after  drjing.    This  is  the  worst  of  four  plates, 
one  of  which  is  quite  free,  although,  as  far  as  I  know,  they  were  all 
treated  in  the  same  manner.    Is  there  any  pu'olication  which  describes- 
the  working  of  the  various  kimls  of  hand  cameras  and  the  advantages  of 
each?" — In  reply  :  1.  You  evidently  did   not  wash  the  negative  suffi- 
ciently after  its  immersion  in  the  alum  bath.     Plain  water  and  a  little 
friction  has  removed  the  deposit  on  the  negative  sent.     The  remedy, 
therefore,  is  obvious.    2.  Not  that  we  know  of.    A  copy  of  the  Almanac 
contains  mention  (in  the  advertisement  pages)  of  most  types  of  hand 
cameras  extant. 
Convention.    Less.    Studio. — Studio  puts  the  following  queries  :  "1.  Please- 
give  address  of  proper  person  to  apply  to.     I  want  to  be  present  at  the 
Leeds  Photographic  Convention.     What  is  the  subscription  ?    2.  Would 
a  Ross's  cabinet  lens,  worked  at/-ll,  give  as  good  a  group  photograph 
as  a  Ross's  extra-rapid  imiversal  symmetrical  at  /-ll  ?    The  latter  lens 
is  9  X  7  for  studio  work.    3.  What  is  the  best  type  of  lens  (Ross's  or 
Dallmeyer  preferred)  for  general  work  in  studio,  SJ  x  6J,  mu.st  be  as 
rapid  as  their  cabinet  series  ?    4.  How  can  I  repair  some  large  papier- 
mache    trays'?     They   are    CDming   uncemented  at  comers,    ie.,   the 
different  thicknesses  of  boards  are  sep.arating.  and  forming  four  separ.ate 
boards,  instead  of  one  solid  piece.     Could  I  fasten  them  by  screws  or 
rivets,  and  then  cement  over  again  ?    How  can  I  make  the  very  hard 
black  paint  or  varnish  these  trays  are  painted  v;ith  ?    5.  Is  it  possible 
to  produce  first-class  results  in  a  studio  of  the  following  descriptions  : 
side-light  of  studio,  10  x  9  ft. ;  top-light  of  studio,  10  x  12  ft.  ?    At  south 
side  there  is  another  high  building.     If  you  can  give  me  any  help — 
what  is  the  bsst  plan  of  blind  arrangements,  and  best  position  for 
sitter  ? — I  should  be  very  thankful." — In  reply  :   1.  Mr.  R.  P.  Drage, 
95,  Blenheim-crescent,  W.     The  subscription  is  five  shillings  annually. 
2.  Practically,  yes ;  if  both  lenses  be  of  the  same  focal  length.     3.  If 
the  lens  must  be  as  rapid  as  the   cabinet  lens,  there  is  no  better  form 
than  that.     4.  Evidently  the  trays  are  worn  out.     Perhaps  they  may  ba 
patched  up  with  marine  glue.    Papier-mache  goods  are  japanned.     5. 
Yes,  very  good  results.    But  we  should  advise  you  to  continue  the- 
glass  right  up  to  the  building  on  the  ea,st  side  of  the  studio,  and  put 
the  dark  room  at  the  middle  of  the  south  side.     You  can  then  have  the 
sitter  at  either  end,  according  to  the  light  at  the  time.     Ordinary 
unbleached  calico  for  the  blinds. 
Frilling  FiLMS.^CoLONEL  GuBBiNs  writes:  "I  am  an  old  amateur  photo- 
grapher, but  I  am  quite  nonplussed.     I  have  recently  returned  from  a- 
trip  to  Italy  (Milan,  Verona,  Venice,  Ravenna),  where  I  did  a  good  deal 
of  work,  using  films.     They  were  the  remains  of  what  I  got  two  years 
ago.      When  I   came  to  develop  them,    I  was   disgusted  at  the  way 
they   frilled.     Two    came    otf   the    celluloid    altogether,    only    about 
two  or  three  of  ttose  that  I  have  developed  have  not  frilled  badly. 
With  one  I  made  a  small  leaden  trough,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  by 
half  an  inch  and  one  inch  longer  than  the  film,  put  beeswax  into  it,  heated 
till  the  wax  was  melted,  and,  in  the  dark  room,  dipped  all  four  edges 
of  the  film  into  the  melted  wax.     There  was  no  frilling  in  this  case,  but 
I  woidd  sooner  work  with  some  other  make  than  have  that  bother  with 
each.     I  had  perinessos  to  take  the  interiors  of  several  churches,  a  con- 
dition of  granting  a  permesso  being  that  I  was  to  .'send  three  prints  from, 
each  negative  to  the  authorities.     Can  you  tell  me  of  any  way  of  pre- 
venting the  films  from  frilling  ?    Would  alum  before  developing  aflect 
the  development?    As  in  every  case,  except  one,  which  could  be  ex- 
plained, the  frilling  commenced  at.  and  worked  inwards  from,  the  edge, ,. 
it  appears  tome  (l).that  my  size  (7^  x  5)  is  got  by  cutting  up  larger  ones' 
after  they  have  been  coated  ;  (2)  tilat  the  coating  is  torn  and  lifted  from 
the  support  either  frpm  carelessness  in  cutting  up  or  from  the  cutter 
being  blunt.     If  yon  can  Jielp  lue  to  get  pver  my  difficulty,  you  wil|.^ 
greatly  oblige."-T-We  do  not  altogether  like  the  idea  of  alum  befor*'^ 
developing,   though  that  would,  doubtless,  be  a  preventive.     As  the" 
waxing  operation  prevents  the  frilling,  and  is  perfectly  safe,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  adopt  that.     We  have,  when  we  have  had  plates  that 
frilled  badly,  rubbed  the  edges  round  with  a  paraffin  candle,  and  then, ' 
after  development,  alumed  the  plate  before  fixing.     That  has  proved/^, 
cure.     It  is  possiDle  that  the  cause  may  be  as  suggested.  "i 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  unfavourable  comments  we  recently  passed  on  the  quality 
of  the  lantern  slides  of  Buluwayo  scenes  and  incidents  that 
were  exhibited  at  the  Alhambra  Theatre  of  Varieties  induced 
a  well-known  lantern-slide  artist  to  write  to  the  management 
informing  them  that  he  was  open  to  undertake  orders  for  the 
production  of  optical  lantern  slides  of  "  first-class  quality  only.'' 
This  gave  Mr.  Moul,  the  General  Manager,  the  opportunity  for 
a  peculiarly  happy  reply,  which  we  append. 

♦  »  * 

"Whilst  not  prepared  to  give  you  an  order,"  writes  Mr. 
Moul,  "  I  can  suggest  to  you  going  out  to  South  Africa  or  the 
Soudan,  and  endeavouring  to  obtain  pictures  from  sabjects  of 
■equally  vivid  interest  to  those  exhibited  by  me  here  at  the 
Alhambra.  Under  the  conditions  which  you  will  probably 
find  compulsory,  you  may  discover  it  fairly  difficult  to  get 
what  you  term  '  slides  of  first-class  quality  only.'  Should 
you,  however,  undertake  such  an  expedition,  and  be  fortunate 
«nough  to  obtain  such  subjects  as  I  have  exhibited,  and  as 
well  taken  and  in  equally  good  condition,  I  shall  be  only  too 
pleased  to  consider  the  exhibition  of  them  at  the  Alhambra 
when  you  have  them  ready  to  propose  to  me." 


Mr.  Moul  is,  of  course,  entitled  to  make  the  most  of  the 
difficult  conditions  under  which  the  Buluwayo  photographs 
were  obtained,  for  which  nobody  would  be  readier  than 
photographers  to  make  allowances ;  but  we  fear  that  the 
public,  which  pays  its  money  to  be  entertained  and  amused, 
does  not  trouble  itself  much  about  the  technical  difficulties 
that  have  to  be  contended  with  in  the  production  of  photo- 
graphs, or  other  parts  of  the  programme,  so  long  as  it  is 
satisfied  with  what  it  pays  to  see  and  hear.  •  However,  we  hope 
that  the  next  photographs  shown  at  the  Alhambra  will  be 
better  than  those  we  are  now  referring  to,  although,  if  we 
might  tender  a  bit  of  advice  to  the  management,  it  will 
probably  be  more  to  the  taste  of  its  audiences  if  lantern-slide  ~ 
entertainments  are  not  included  in  the  programme.  We  do 
not. think  that  kind  of  thing  is  wanted  in  Leicester-square. 

*  •  • 

OxE  of  the  features  of  the  Speaight  Studio  in  Regent-street, 
which  we  recently  visited,  is  perhaps  sufficiently  novel  to  merit 
special  reference.  Messrs.  Speaight  intend  devoting  particular 
attention  to  theatrical  portraiture,  and  tothatend  have  provided 
facilities  in  their  studio  for  the  employment  of  a  system  of 
lighting  which  will  impart  to  the  photographs  of  stage  ladies  a 
footlight  effect,  intended  to  convey  the  appearance  of  the 
photographs  having  actually  been  taken  in  the  theatre. 

*  »  * 

We  observe  with  regret  the  announcement  of  the  death  of 
Colonel  V.  M.  Wilcox,  President  of  the  E.  .t  H.  T.  Anthony  Co., 
of  New  York.  Colonel  Wilcox  joined  the  firm  about  thirty 
years  ago,  and  became  successively  partner,  secretary,  vice- 
president,  and  president.  He  was  much  esteemed  by  a  large 
circle  of  business  and  private  friends. 

m  ^  * 

The  many  inquiries  regarding  postage-stamp  portraits  that 
are  just  now  being  sent  us  induce  us  to  refer  to  some  very 
good  specimens  of  this  kind  of  work  that  come  from  Mr. 
Alfred  Pumphrey,  of  G2,  Stanhope-street,  Birmingham.  They 
are  supplied  in  gummed  sheets,  fifteen  copies  being  made  of 
the  original  on  a  quarter-plate,  and  the  prices  for  prints  and 
negatives  are  moderate. 

*  *  ♦ 

A  SUGGESTION  for  Overcoming  the  cockling  tendency  of 
mounted    gelatino- chloride    prints    reaches    us   from   Mr.    A. 
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Martin,  photographer,  Wanganui,  New  Zealand.  Mr.  Martin 
places  the  mounted  prints  in  long  grooved  frames  to  dry. 
This  imparts  some  degree  of  convexity  to  the  photographs, 
■which,  when  taken  out  of  the  frame,  are  quite  flat,  owing  to 
their  natural  inclination  to  cockle  being  overcome  by  their 
having  been  well  bent  back.  The  hint  may  be  of  use  to  some 
of  our  readers.  The  frames,  according  to  a  photograph  Mr. 
Martin  sends  us,  are  simply  long  grooved  parallel  bars,  joined 

together  at  the  ends. 

#  *  * 

The  value  placed  upon  the  services  of  professional  photo- 
graphers by  some  commercial  firms  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
copy  of  a  correspondence  which  has  been  placed  in  our  hands 
by  Mr.  Henry  Hill,  photographer,  of  New  Brompton,  Kent. 
A  few  days  ago  he  was  written  to  and  asked  his  price  for  a 
negative  of  a  set  of  engines  and  vertical  boiler  that  he  happened 
to  have.  He  answered  that  his  price  for  the  negative  (a 
oabinet-siEjd  one)  was  7s.  &d.,  upon  which  he  was  informed 
that  the  price  he  was  asking  was  "simply  absurd,"  and  that 
2s.  6d.  was  "  plenty  "  for  the  negative,  an  offer  which  Mr. 
Hill  declined.  We  presume  that  the  offer  of  2s.  6rf.  was  meant 
to  include  the  right  of  reproduction,  but,  in  any  case,  it  cannot 
ba  said  to  err  on  the  side  of  munificence. 


CROSS-LINE  VERSUS  CHESS-BOARD  SCREENS. 
Inquiries  are  constantly  reaching  us  with  regard  to  the  "chess- 
board "  screen  for  half-tone  work,  for  which  a  patent  was 
taken  out  by  Mr.  Deville,  Surveyor-General  for  Canada.  As 
its  name  implies,  this  is  a  screen  composed  of  alternate  trans- 
parent and  opaque  squares  arranged  chess-board  fashion ;  but, 
up  to  the  present  time,  we  have  not  seen  any  of  the  results 
produced  by  its  means,  nor  are  we  aware  of  any  one  having 
used  it  on  this  side. 

At  first  sight  it  might  be  set  down  as  only  one  more  on  the 
long  list  of  whimsical  va-isitious  from  the  ordinary  cross-line 
screen,  and  yet,  on  looking  more  closely  into  it,  it  seems  to 
present  points  of  difference  from  the  Utter  that  would  stamp  it 
as  a  distinct  and  useful  departure,  although,  on  following  these 
up  still  more  closely,  we  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  whether,  in 
practice,  it  will  be  found  to  behave  iu  any  essentially  different 
manner  from  the  cross-line,  or  perhaps  even  whether  it  is  not  a 
retrograde  step.     Let  us  briefly  examine  into  the  matter. 

If  we  take  an  ordinary  chess-board,  composed  of  alternate 
black  and  white  Squares,  we  have  what  actually  represents  a 
greatly  enlarged  image  of  the  half-tone  screen  so  called  ;  and, 
if  we  fill  up  the  white  squares  in  each  alternate  line,  horizontal 
and  vertical,  we  have  a  similarly  enlarged  representation  of  a 
cross-line  screen,  in  which  the  opaque  and  transparent  lines 
r  of  equal  thickness.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  we  may 
lake  this  form  of  cross-line  screen,  although  in  actual  practice 
the  screens  are  ruled  iu  a  variety  of  different  ratios  between 
black  and  white. 

The  first  difference  that  strikes  us  is  that,  whereas  in  the 
chess-board  screen  each  square,  whether  black  or  white,  is 
bounded  on  every  side  by  a  square  of  tiie  opposite  character, 
those  of  the  same  character  only  touching  at  their  corners, 
in  the  cross-line  screen  each  white  or  transparent  square  is 
entirely  surrounded  on  all  sides,  as  well  as  at  its  corners,  by 
■  an  opaque  zone  equal  in  width  to  its  own  side.  Instead,  in 
fact,  of  its  comers  touching  squares  of  the  same  character,  as 
in  the  chess-board,  these  corner  spaces  are  opaque,  from  which 


it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  important  point  of  difference  is  a 
more  complete  isolation  of  the  transparent  squares,  and  ap- 
parently a  greater  preponderance  of  black  in  opaque  spaces. 

In  the  chess-board  obviously  exactly  half  the  space  is 
opaque  and  the  other  half  transparent ;  but,  if  we  repeat  the 
filling-in  operation,  by  which  we  convert  the  chess-board  into 
a  cross-line  screen,  we  shall  find  that  we  fill  in  just  one  half  of 
the  transparent  squares,  so  that,  whereas  in  the  chess-board 
screen  the  ratio  of  black  to  white  is  1:1,  in  the  cross-line 
screen  of  equally  ruled  lines  it  is  3  : 1.  This  means,  of  course, 
that  just  twice  as  much  light  is  arrested  by  the  cross-line 
screen  as  by  the  chess-board,  or,  in  other  words,  that,  under 
similar  conditions,  the  latter  ought  to  work  twice  as  quickly  as 
the  other.  We  shall  see  later  on  whether  it  actually  does ; 
but,  if  this  were  the  only  advantage  to  be  gained,  a  similar 
result  would  accrue  iu  the  cross-line  screen  by  making  the 
opaque  lines  narrower. 

The  next,  and  perhaps  a  more  important,  point  that  must 
strike  us  is  that,  in  a  given  area,  the  chess-board  screen  has 
just  twice  as  many  open  spaces  as  the  cross-line,  or,  in  other 
words,  in  practice,  the  dots  would  be  so  much  closer  together, 
and  therefore  a  proportionately  finer  grain  would  result.  In 
actual  figures,  taking  two  screens  in  which  the  transparent 
spaces  were  equal,  the  result  as  regards  mere  fineness  given  by 
the  chess-board  screen  would  be  similar  to  that  yielded  by  a 
ruling  of  nearly  one  and  a  half  times  the  number  of  lines  to 
the  inch.  A  chess-board  screen  of  120  squares  to  the  inch 
would  give  the  same  number  of  dots  in  a  given  area  as  a  ruled 
screen  of  170  lines,  and,  2)er  contra,  to  produce  the  same  result 
as  that  obtained  with  a  ruling  of  120  lines,  a  chess-board  screen 
of  85  squares  would  suffice. 

To  sum  up  what  would  seem  to  be  the  advantages  of  the 
chess-board  screen,  they  may  be  put  down  as  greater  working 
rajjidity,  with  finer  grain,  and  perhaps  a  more  equal  distribu- 
tion of  the  opaque  and  transparent  spaces.  How  far  these 
advantages  can  be  sustained,  we  will  now  proceed  to  inquire. 

First,  in  the  matter  of  rapidity,  we  have  already  said  that, 
if  this  were  a  real  advantage,  it  can  be  easily  attained  in  the 
cross-line  screen  by  a  narrower  ruling  of  the  black  lines  ;  but 
the  fact  that,  in  the  Levy  screens,  the  black  lines  are  never 
less  than  two-thirds,  and  more  frequently  of  equal  thickness  with 
the  transparent,  is,  we  think,  sufficient  proof  that  rapidity 
gained  by  simply  increasing  the  amount  of  light  passed  is  not 
an  advantage.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  look  at  it  from  a  dif- 
ferent standpoint  altogether,  it  seems  probable  that  this 
feature  in  the  chess-board,  or,  indeed,  any  form  of  screen,  may 
be  an  actual  disadvantage.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
use  of  the  screen  know  full  well  that  the  gradation,  or  half- 
tone, is  obtained  by  the  more  or  less  complete  closing  up  of 
the  opaque  dots  formed  by  the  light  passing  through  the  trans- 
parent openings  in  the  screen.  In  the  half-tones  and  shadows 
these  dots  remain  detached  and  distinct,  the  aim  being  to  get 
them  graduated  in  size  from  the  minutest  points  in  the  deep 
shadows  until  they  touch  and  overlap  in  the  high  lights. 

Now,  iu  the  chess-board  screen  the  squares  are  already  closed 
up  by  the  corners,  and  present  precisely  the  same  appearance 
as  the  half-tones  of  a  negative  produced  by  means  of  the  cross- 
lined  screens;  Granted,  as  it  undoubtedly  will  be,  that  such  a 
screen  is  capable,  with  suitable  screen  adjustment  and  size  of 
stop,  of  rendering  detached  and  isolated  dots,  it  can  only  be 
by  altering  the  conditions  very  materially  from  those  that  pre- 
vail with  the  cross-line  screen,  but  more  especially  in  the 
direction  of  using  a  smaller  stop.     This  being  the  case,  what 
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becomes  of  the  increased  rapidity  of  working?  It  is  surely 
counterbalanced  by  the  necessity  for  slowing  down  the  lens,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  too  complete  closing  up  of  the  high-light 
dots. 

If  the  necessity  for  a  decrease  of  the  stop  exists  in  con- 
nexion with  the  high  lights,  how  much  more  will  it  be  so  for  the 
shadows  1  The  tendency  will  be,  with  the  transparent  open- 
ings in  the  screen  so  close  together,  for  the  high-light  dots  to 
close  up  with  a  much  smaller  stop  than  usual,  the  consequence 
of  which  will  be  that  no  detail  will  be  obtainable  in  the 
shadows  without  a  very  long  exposure  with  an  inconveniently 
small  stop,  so  that,  in  the  long  run,  it  is  probable  the  chess- 
board screen  will  be  found  actually  slower  in  working  than  a 
cross-line  of  ordinary  ruling. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  fineness  of  dot,  this  can  scarcely 
be  claimed  as  an  advantage,  since  it  is  a  quality  that  is  limited 
by  the  capabilities  of  the  etcher  and  the  printer.  When 
extreme  delicacy  is  required  and  can  be  utilised,  it  can  be 
secured  by  using  a  fine  ruling  much  more  conveniently  than 
by  resorting  to  the  chess-board  screen,  which,  from  its  very 
nature,  combines  the  opposite  qualities  of  a"  fine  and  a  coarse 
ruling,  and,  in  the  matter  of  the  adjustment  of  the  screen 
distance  alone,  it  must  prove  vastly  more  difficult  to  manage 
than  the  ruled  screen. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  apparently  more  uniform  distribution 
of  the  black  and  white  spaces,  which  would  at  first  strike  one 
as  a  valuable  feature  in  connexion  with  the  chess-board  screen; 
but,  in  reality,  this  is  purely  imaginary,  for  the  distribution  of 
the  transparent  spaces,  which  is  all  that  concerns  us,  is 
equally  regular  in  the  ruled  as  in  the  chess-board  screen,  only 
in  the  former  they  are  separated  by  perfect  zones  of  opacity 
instead  of  closing  up  at  the  corners,  and  it  is  this  feature  more 
than  any  other  that  gives  to  the  cross-line  screen  what  will,  we 
-think,  prove  in  practice  its  superiority  over  its  newer  rival. 
It  is  this  distinct  isolation  of  the  transparent  spaces  that 
allows  scope  for  the  influence  of  the  screen  to  work,  whether 
that  influence  depends  upon  diff'raction  or  any  other  cause, 
and  we  think,  after  due  trial,  that  the  chess-board  screen  will 
be  laid  aside,  as  so  many  other  fancies  have  been  before  it. 


The  Ug'ht  of  the  Future, — This  is  what  the  gas  engineers 
term  the  electric  light,  and  they  appear  to  be  content  that  the  term 
may  be  employed,  as  they  contend  that  gas  is  the  light  of  the  present. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Gas  Institute  the  President 
put  forth  the  opinion  that  gas  was  leaving  electric  light  a  long  way 
'behind.  It  appears  that  the  capital  invested  in  the  latter  is  six 
^millions  odd  compared  with  sixty -nine  millions  odd  in  gas  com- 
panies, and,  notwithstanding  the  immense  boom  which  electric 
lighting  has  had,  the  output  of  electricity  from  the  whole  country 
•did  not  reach  one-half  of  the  actual  progressive  increase  of  the  gas 
■  companies. 

Photography  at  the  Pole.— The '  Arctic  E.xpeditions  are 
■now  well  on  their  way.  The  yacht  Windward,  of  the  Jackson- 
Harmsworth  Expedition,  left  St.  Katharine's  Dock  on  Tuesday,  last 
week,  to  rejoin  the  party  at  Franz  Josef  Land.  The  Windward  takes 
■with  her  an  immense  stock  of  provisions  and  material.  A  telegram 
received  on  Saturday  last  says  -that  the  Virffo,  with  M.  Andree  and 
others  of  the  Balloon  Expedition  to  the  Pole  on  board,  arrived  the 
previous  day  at  Tromsti  from  Gothenburg,  and  resumed  their  journey 
the  following  day.  Photography  is  always  to  be  made  a  feature  of 
in  Arctic  expeditions,  but,  unfortunately,  we  see  very  little  of  the 
results.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  various  enterprises  now  en  route 
[will  be  able  to  show  some  good  ones  on  their  return  home. 


The  "  Greenwich  Visitation." — This  annual  event,  which 
dates  back  from  the  year  1712,  brings  into  prominence  the  photo- 
graphic work  of  the  Observatory.  A  full  account  of  the  progress  of 
the  star  catalogue  is  given,  and  from  it  we  learn  that  it  will  contain, 
at  the  expenditure  of  a  comparatively  small  cost,  the  positions  of 
stars  down  to  the  eleventh  magnitude  to  an  extent  ten  times  that  of 
a  well-known  standard  star  atlas.  Between  two  and  three  millions 
of  stars  will  be  included,  seven  years  being  considered  the  correct 
time  to  estimate  for  its  full  completion.  The  dome  of  the  central 
octagon  tower  will  be  the  home  of  the  twenty-inch  photographic 
telescope,  the  gift  of  Sir  H.  Thompson,  which  is  now  nearly  finished, 
and  may  be  seen  at  Sir  Howard  Grubb's  works  in  Dablin. 


Acetylene. — Such  is  the  commercial  importance  of  the  "  new 
gas"  that, a  journal  devoted  to  the  development  of  acetylene  has 
been  brought  out  and  is  now  published  in  Milan.  The  greater  or 
less  success  of  this  illuminant  is  simply  a  question  of  cost  of  the 
calcium  carbide  from  which  it  is  made.  One  of  the  earliest  expecta- 
tions with  regard  to  its  possible  future  and  usefulness  was  that  it 
might  be  used  to  enrich  ordinary  coal  gas  of  low  illuminating  power, 
which  can  be  produced  at  a  low  rate,  owing  either  to  the  inferior 
grade  of  coal  that  can  be  employed  in  its  manufacture  or  to  the 
larger  amount  that  can  be  produced  from  a  given  quantity  of  coal 
when  a  large  proportion  of  hydro-carbons  is  not  needed  to  be  present. 
To  a  certain  extent  these  anticipations  have  been  realised ;  but,  with 
regard  to  water  gas,  which  is  largely  used  in  some  quarters,  it  is 
found  that  the  use  of  acetylene  leads  to  the  loss  of  the  illuminating 
power  of  the  latter. 

nXore  Royal  Photog'i'aphers. — It  is  said  that  Prince 
Henry  of  <  trleans  is  an  enthusiastic  photographer,  and  has  quite 
an  extensive  collection  of  snap-shot  photographs  that  he  has  secured 
on  his  travels.  Photographs  of  tiger-hunting,  we  are  told,  figure 
largely  amongst  the  collection.  Our  Royal  family  have  always  been 
enthusiastic  in  photography,  from  the  Queen  and  the  late  Prince 
Consort  downwards.  The  Princess  of  Wales  is  a  votary  of  photo- 
graphy, and  has  her  cameras,  and  the  late  Prince  Ileriry  of  Batten- 
burg  had  a  well-appointed  private  dark  room,  adjoining  the  photo- 
graphic studio,  at  Windsor  Castle.  A  professional  friend,  a  day  or 
two  ago,  remarked  to  us,  on  the  spread  of  amateur  photography 
amongst  fashionable  society,  that  it  meant  ruin  to  professional 
photography.  We  do  not  take  this  pessimist  view  of  the  question, 
but  we  surmise  it  will  not  tend  to  its  advancement  as  a  business,  or, 
at  least,  for  the  time  being. 


Peg^amold.  —  Under  this  name  there  is  now  being  introduced 
into  commerce  a  new  substance  which  seems  to  combine  in  itself 
the  respective  virtues  of  leather,  celluloid,  waterproof  varnish,  and 
close  grained  wood.  It  is  claimed  that  artificial  leather  made  by  its 
aid  is  superior  to  even  real  morocco,  while  American  cloth  and 
cheap  leathers  are  entirely  put  out  of  court  by  the  new  substance, 
which  is  both  waterproof  and  uncrackable;  it  will  not  chip  off.  nor 
spontaneously  ignite,  which  are  two  qualities  often  characteristic  of 
the  materials  named.  It  will  do  for  covers  of  books  and  trunks,  and 
may  be  used  for  maps  and  enamelled  paper,  and  is  very  suitable  for 
wall  and  ceiling  papers,  which  can  be  easily  washed  and  cleaned. 

For  this  reason,  if  all  that  is  claimed  for  it  turns  out  to  be  realised, 
it  should  be  of  the  highest  value  in  photography.  Dark-room  papers 
and  fittings,  not  to  speak  of  cameras,  hand  or  otherwise,  should 
offer  a  very  suitable  field  for  its  employment.  We  await,  with, 
considerable  interest,  some  further  account  of  its  behaviour  in 
actual  use.  ^^^ 

The  Spy  Scare  Abroad.— Last  week  we  called  attention  to 
the  trouble  that  tourist  photographess  may  find  themselves  in  from  the 
incautious  use  of  the  camera  abroad.  Even  sketching  sometimes 
gets  the  tourist  into  difficulties,  as  happened  one  morning  last  week 
at  Metz.  A  party  of  British  officers  were  visiting  the  battlefields 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  and  ascended  the  tower  of  the  Cathedral, 
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and  while  there  two  of  them  commenced  sketching.  The  military 
telephonic  staff  stationed  in  the  tower  noticed  what  they  were  doing, 
and  at  once  communicated  with  the  town  commandant,  with  the 
result  that  they  were  forthwith  arrested  on  suspicion  of  being  spies. 
They  were  then  taken  from  the  guard-house  to  the  chief  police-office, 
where  they  were  able  to  prove  that  there  was  no  ground  for  the 
suepicion ;  they  were  then  liberated,  about  midday.  This  occurrence, 
following  quickly  on  that  chronicled  in  our  last  issue,  emphasises  what 
was  then  said  as  to  the  caution  that  should  be  used  when  photo- 
graphing on  the  Continent.  It  is  only  in  France  or  Germany,  how- 
ever, that  trouble  is  likely  to  arise,  and  there  principally  on  the 
frontiers  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fortifications. 


Extraordinary  Prices  for  Pictures.— Some  remarkably 
high  prices  for  paintings  were  realised  at  auction  sales  last  week — 
that  is,  high  prices  considering  they  were  portrait  subjectsi  At 
Robinson  &  Fisher's  sale  rooms  on  Wednesday,  a  picture  of  the 
Viscountess  Clifden  and  her  sister,  by  Romney,  was  sold  for  10,.500 
guineas.  The  first  bid  was  1000  guineas,  and  then  the  bidding 
proceeded  slowly  till  5000  was  reached.  Then  the  competition 
became  spirited  between  two  bidders,  when  it  was  finally  knocked 
down  to  Wertheiimer  for  the  sum  just  mentioned.  At  Christie's 
rooms,  on  Saturday,  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid's  pictures  were  sold, 
amongst  which  was  Dorothea,  Lady  Eden,  by  Gainsborough,  which 
sold  for  .5000  guineas ;  Barbara,  Countess  of  Coventry,  by  Sir  J. 
Reynolds  3800  guineas;  The  Hon.  Mary  Moncton,  by  the  same 
artist,  7500  guineas;  and  Mrs.  Mathetr,  also  by  Reynolds,  4000 
guineas.  A  Romney  Mrs.  Oliver  {nee  Jliss  Shakespeare),  with  a 
sleeping  Babe  on  her  Lap,  sold  for  .3100  guineas.  The  prices  realised 
at  these  sales  are  amongst  the  highest  reached  for  portrait  subjects. 
The  total  amount  of  the  last-named  sale  was  a  little  over  67,000/. 


Washing'  Prints  and  Keg-atives. — The  report  of  the 
meeting  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association,  at 
which  Messrs.  Haddon  and  Grundy  detailed  their  experience  of  the 
washing  of  albumen  prints,  has  brought  us  several  letters  from  some 
who  evidently  do  not  care  for  the  trouble  of  print  and  negative 
washing,  as  to  whether  gelatine  prints  and  negatives  can  be  effec- 
tually washed,  automatically,  in,  say,  half  an  hour.  Albumen  prints 
can  be  effectually  washed  in  that  time  under  the  conditions  laid 
down  by  Messrs.  Haddon  and  Grundy.  It  will  be  noted  in  the 
report  that  the  paper  was  fixed  in  a  twenty  per  cent,  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  for  twenty  minutes.  This  is  a  very  different 
condition  of  things  from  those  that  obtain  in  practice  with 
gelatine  papers  when  a  weaker  solution  is  used  and  a  shorter  immer- 
sion given,  to  say  nothing  of  the  difference  between  the  thick  film 
of  gelatine  and  the  thin  one  of  albumen.  But  that  is  not  the  point 
entirely,  it  is  the  long  immersion  of  the  paper  in  the  strong  solution 
of  h3rpo  that  is  the  factor  in  the  case.  Under  these  conditions  the 
silver  salts  are  completely  dissolved  by  the  hypo,  and  are  then  easily 
washed  away  by  the  water. 


A  Xiadies'  ITlg-ht  at  the  Xtoyal  Society. — The  second 
SoirSe  of  the  season  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Burlington  House  on 
Wednesday  last  week,  and,  notwithstanding  the  wretched  weather, 
there  was  a  large  attendance  of  visitors.  The  subjects  that  proved 
most  interesting  to  the  ladies  were  photography  and  electricity, 
though  some  of  the  experiments  in  the  latter  were  somewhat  inter- 
fered with  by  the  dampness  of  the  atmosphere,  consequent  upon  the 
heavy  rain  throughout  the  day.  Of  course  th«re  were  experiments, 
galore,  with  the  Riintgen  X  rays,  and  Messrs.  Siemens  Brothers 
showed  a  number  of  illustrations  of  electrical  discharges  in  vacuo. 
.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  stereoscopic  photo-chromoscope  was  in 
high  favour,  particularly  amongst  the  lady  visitors.  So  also  were 
the  electric  lantern  exhibitions.  The  things  shown  at  the  Royal 
Society's  soirees  are  always  the  latest  novelties  in  science,  but  the 
soirees  are  only  available  to  a  select  few.  However,  the  Lords  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  have  arranged  for  the 
public  exhibition  of  a  number  of  the  objects  shown  at  the  Soiree  in 
the  Western  Galleries  of  the  Science  Museum,  South  Kensington, 


where  they  can  be  seen  by  any  one  interested,  and  no  doubt  many  of 
our  readers  are.  The  exhibition,  it  is  arranged,  will  be  open  for 
about  a  fortnight,  so  that  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost  by  those  who 
intend  to  pay  it  a  visit. 


Recent  Xlesearches  in  B.ontg'en  Rays. — Th'*  period  of 
popular  exposition  is  gradually  giving  way  to  scientific  investigation, 
though  it  is  still  the  case  that  no  satisfactory  theory  is  yet  pro- 
pounded as  to  the  nature  and  source  of  the  rays.  Many  improved 
forms  of  apparatus,  principally  in  the  shape  of  the  Crookes'  tube, 
are  being  brought  forward,  and  a  full  account  of  them  is  given  in  a 
recent  number  of  La  Nature.  The  production  of  the  rays  is  governed 
largely  by  the  nature  of  the  coil  employed,  and,  above  all,  on  the 
contact  breaker.  Unfortunately  this  is  liable  to  constant  dis- 
arrangement through  the  passage  of  the  spark  producing  rapid 
destruction  of  the  opposing  platinum  surfaces  used,  the  result  being 
the  spark  going  askewj  and  thus  leading  to  irregular  action.  M. 
Marcel  Deprez  has  ingeniously  avoided  this  difficulty  by  causing  one 
of  the  contact  points  to  rotate  quickly,  and  thus  render  the  passage 
of  the  spark  uniform  and  even. 


M.  Masson,  with  the  same  object,  causes  the  break  to  make  action 
by  a  wheel  containing  a  number  of  segments  which  bring  about  the 
making  and  interrupting  of  the  current.  Of  course  a  separate  electric 
arrangement  is  needed  for  this,  and  the  expense  of  the  installation 
is  in  consequence  increased. 


"  It  is  difficult,"  says  M.  C.  E.  Guillaume  in  La  Xature,  "  to  give 
general  indications  as  to  the  best  length  of  spark  to  employ  for 
working  the  tubes.  This  length  depends,  above  all,  on  the  tube,  that 
is  to  say,  the  distance  between  the  poles  and  the  state  of  the  vacuum, 
in  a  word,  on  the  resistance  of  the  interior  of  the  tube.'' 


Kow  the  Tiring'  of  the  Tube   is  Prevented.— When 

working  with  small  sparks,  the  current  from  the  cathode  may  be 
diverted  by  the  use  of  a  magnet  which  causes  it  to  be  deflected  to 
any  required  direction  and  so  utilise  different  parts  of  the  glass.  As 
Mr.  Meslin  has  shown,  the  rays  may  actually  be  concentrated  by 
means  of  a  non-uniform  magnetic  field.  M.  Wood's  method  is 
alluded  to  with  praise.  The  cathode  in  his  form  is  suspended  from  a 
sort  of  pulley,  so  that,  by  moving  the  tube  a  little,  the  rays  may  be 
systematically  diverted  to  different  parts  of  the  tube,  and  so  the 
effect  of  "  tire  "  obviated. 


Kow  to  Test  the  Tube. — Using  a  focus  tube  of  the  Jackson 
form,  MM.  Joubert  and  Bertini  Sang,  of  Montpellier,  are  credited 
with  having  devised  a  method  which  is  almost  a  copy  of  that  invented 
by  Mr.  Espin,  and  described  some  time  ago  in  these  columns.  These 
gentlemen  take  a  bundle  of  glass,  or  even  metal,  tubes,  and  pointing 
it  endwise  to  the  emitting  surface  of  the  glass,  take  a  negative  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  tubes.  A  series  of  circular  discs  will  be  shown, 
all  varying  in  brightness,  that  where  there  is  most  action  showing  a 
denser  circle,  and  thus  the  exact  spot  whence  the  rays  issue  at  their 
best  can  be  localised.  All  that  is  then  needed  is  to  use  a  diaphragm 
over  the  spot,  and  it  may  be  made  of  any  suitable  shape  according  to 
the  indications  of  the  bundle  of  tubes  negatives. 


INTERNATIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COPYRIGHT. 
There  are  two  classes  of  persons  to  whom  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  law  of  international  copyright  may  prove  useful — the  large 
and  increasing  number  of  photographers,  both  professional  and  quasi- 
amateur,  who '  regularly  or  occasionally  produce  photographs  that 
possess  a  distinct  commercial  value,  and  the  perhaps  still  larger 
number  of  people  who  buy  photographs  for  business  and  other  uses. 
To  the  one,  such  knowledge  would  ensure  them  the  full  benefits  that 
should  accrue  by  their  works  ;  to  the  other  it  would  save  the  annoy- 
ance and  ezpeiise  consequent  upon  even  unwitting  infringements  of 
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the  copyright  laws:  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  ordinary 
layman  would  feel  inclined  to  undertake  the  labour  necessary  to 
disinter  that  knuwletlge  from  the  tomb-like  depths  of  the  various 
Acts  of  Parliament,  conventions,  Orders  in  Council,  and  law  reports 
in  which  it  is  contained. 

It  would  be  found  upon  search  that  the  central  point  was  the 
Berne  Convention,  the  final  ratifications  of  which  were  exchanged  in 
that  city  on  September  5,  1887,  behind  which  were  the  International 
Copyright  Act  of  1886  and  the  Fine  Arts  Copyright  Act  of  1862, 
and  in  front  was  the  Order  in  Council  of  November  2S,  1887,  while 
over  all  was  spread  the  veil  of  the  judicial  decisions  that  interpreted 
the  construction  of  these  various  enactments.  The  Convention  was 
concluded  between  Cireat  IJritain,  Germany,  lielgium,  Spain,  France, 
and  Switzerland,  the  Kepublic  of  Haiti  and  the  Principality  of 
Tunis:  and  by  it  those  powers  constituted  themselves  an  Inter- 
national Copyright  Union,  taking  power  also  to  admit  into  the 
Union  any  other  country  that  might  thereafter  accede  to  the  Con- 
vention in  writing,  and  reserving  the  right  of  withdrawing  there- 
from after  giving  one  year's  notice  of  their  intention  to  do  so.  Their 
primarj-  object  was  the  common  protection  of  the  rights  of  authors 
of  literary  and  artistic  work,  while  subsidiary  objects  were  the 
collection,  arrangement,  and  publication  of  information  as, to  such 
rights  and  their  protection,  and  the  making  of  arrangements  for  the 
convenient  study  of  questions  of  general  utility  relating  thereto. 
By  a  final  protocol  it  was  agreed  that  those  countries  of  the 
Union  which  did  not  refuse  the  character  of  artistic  works  to  photo- 
graphs should  admit  them  to  the  benefit  of  the  Convention,  but 
should  not  be  bound  to  afford  to  the  authors  of  such  photographs 
any  further  protection  than  was  accorded  under  their  own  internal 
laws.  The  protocol  further  declared  it  to  be  understood  that  the 
authorised  photograph  of  a  work  of  art  which  came  within  the 
definition  given  in  the  Convention  should  be  given  in  all  the 
countries  of  the  Union  legal  protection  for  the  same  period  as  the 
principal  artistic  work  itself  enjoyed.  The  distinction  thus  drawn 
between  the  two  classes  of  photographs  should  be  carefully  noticed. 
Put  in  non-legal  terms,  it  comes  to  this  :  A  photograph  which  claims 
to  be  of  itself  a  work  of  art  is  only  entitled  under  the  Convention  to 
protection  in  those  countries  where  such  a  claim  would  be  recog- 
nised and  admitted  under  their  own  domestic  legislation ;  but  a 
photograph  which  is  a  reproduction  of  a  copyright  work  of  art — say, 
for  example,  of  an  original  painting — would  be  protected  in  every 
country  of  the  Union  as  fully  and  for  as  long  a  period  as  the 
principal  right  of  reproduction  of  the  work  itself  existed.  Great 
Britain  extends  the  benefits  of  artistic  copyright  fully  and  un- 
reservedly to  photographs ;  and  so,  equally  or  to  a  lesser  degree,  do 
France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland. 

The  English  Maker. 

Thus  far  we  have  given  the  general  principles.  What,  then,  are  the 
practical  applications  r  The  British  Jourxal  of  Photography 
in  February,  1895,  contained  a  brief  summary  of  the  essential 
features  of  photographic  copyright  in  this  country,  and  from  that  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  deposit  of  an  official  form,  duly  filled  up,  with 
the  payment  of  certain  very  small  fees  (Is.  or  os.,  according  to 
circumstances),  entitle  the  author  of  a  photograph  to  copyright  therein 
for  the  remainder  of  his  natural  life  and  for  seven  years  after  his 
death.  Under  the  Berne  Convention,  such  registration  of  his  copy- 
right here  also  entitles  him,  (y^io/ac^o,  without  any  further  formality, 
to  rights  in  every  country  of  the  Union  equal  to  those  which  each 
such  country  would  have  granted  if  such  author  had  been  a  native 
thereof  and  had  duly  complied  with  the  requirements  of  its  internal 
laws.  In  other  words,  compliance  by  the  author  of  an  artistic  work 
with  the  copyright  laws  of  the  country  of  origin  of  such  work  is 
equivalent  to  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  copyright 
laws  of  every  country  comprised  in  the  International  Copyright 
Union,  and  secures  to  the  author  rights  and  privileges  equal  to  those 
granted  to  natives. 

The  Berne  Convention  also  gave  liberty  for  the  accession  thereto 
of  the  Powers  on  behalf  not  only  of  themselves,  but  also  for  all  or 
any  of  their  colonies  or  dependencies ;  and  Great  Britain,  as  well  as 
France  and  Spain,  took  full  advantage  of  this  provision.  The  Inter- 
national Copyright  Act  of  1886  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  en- 


abling this  country  to  accede  to  the  Convention  and  to  make  it 
binding  as  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  :  and  the  Order  in  Council  of 
November,  1SS7,  made  under  the  authority  of  that  Act,  e.xpresSly 
directed  that  as  from  December  0  of  that  year  the  Berne  Convention 
should  have  effect  throughout  all  the  dominions  of  the  empire. 

The  English  Buyer, 

The  buyer  is  concerned  in  international  copyright  in  exactly  the 
converse  direction  of  the  maker — the  one  is  anxious  ti  secure  his 
rights  with  their  attendant  benefits,  while  the  other  is  naturally 
desirous  of  escaping  from  the  liabilities  which  follow  their  infringe- 
ment. In  this  country  it  is  an  infringement  to  make  for  sale,  hire, 
exhibition,  or  distribution  (though  not  for  mere  personal  gratific.i- 
tion),  any  copy,  engraving,  or  reproduction,  of  a  copyright  photograph 
or  the  negative  thereof  by  any  means  anil  in  any  size,  and  the  penalty 
for  so  doing  may  reach  to  10/,  for  each  copy,  with  power  of  im- 
prisonment in  default  of  payment.  By  the  Convention,  the  foreign 
owner,  of  a  copyright  photograph  becomes  entitled  here  to  precisely 
similar  rights  as  the  English  owner  of  a  copyright  photograph 
registered  under  the  Fine  Arts  Copyright  Act  of  1862;  and  there- 
fore all  buyers  of  foreign  photographs,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
with  the  intention  of  copying  or  reproducing  the  same  in  any  way 
for  sale,  hire,  exhibition,  or  distribution,  or  any  business  purpose 
whatever,  should  be  careful  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  actually 
copyright  or  not.  If  they  are,  the  copyrights  must  be  purchased,  or 
a  licence  in  writing  for  the  use  thereof,  limited  to  the  desired  form 
or  process  if  needful,  must  be  obtained.  In  any  case,  the  burden  of 
ascertaining  whether  any  photograph  is  copyright  or  not  rests  upon 
the  buyer,  and,  although  in  this  as  in  other  countries  notice  of  the 
fact  is  not  required  to  be  placed  ui)f)a  copyright  photogfraphs, 
ignorance  of  the  fact  will  not  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  pirated 
copies,  or  be  accepted  as  a  defence  to  an  action  for  penalties  or  for 
damages.  It  is  also  an  infringement  to  import  from  abroad,  or  sell, 
publish,  let  on  hire,  exhibit,  or  distribute,  without  the  consent  of  the 
proprietor,  any  copy  or  reproduction  unlawfully  made  of  a  copyright 
photograph ;  but  in  such  cases  guilty  knowledge  is  essential  to  a 
conviction.  If  that  can  be  proved,  the  penalties  are  as  before, 
stated,  1;rnest  ,I.  Richabds. 


LABORATORY  NOTES  AND  NOTIONS. 

Silver  Waste  and  Residues. — Much  has  been  written  from  time  to 
time  as  to  the  best  methods  of  recovering  silver  from  the  inevitable 
waste  which  occurs  in  the  laboratory,  whether  of  the  manufacture 
of  dry  plates  and  sensitised  papers  or  in  the  ordinary  every-day 
practice  of  the  amateur  or  professional  photographer.  The  instruc- 
tions given  frequently  involve  a  great  deal  of  labour  in  precipitating, 
collectmg,  and  di'ying,  with  the  advice  to  send  the  results  to  the 
professional  refiner  for  melting  down,  and  ending  with  considerable 
dissatisfaction  and  disappointment  at  the  final  yield.  In  conversa- 
tion with  a  dry-plate  maker,  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that 
even  in  a  large  factory  this  method  was  adopted,  and  that  no 
attempt  was  made  to  reduce  the  residues  and  waste  on  the  premises. 
The  magnitude  of  the  issue  involved  would  be  a  surprise  to  an  out- 
sider, and  evidently  forms  an  important  item  in  the  profit-and-loss 
account  of  any  firm  doing  a  large  trade  in  dry-plate  or  sensitised- 
paper  making.  In  these  days  of  keen  competition,  when  makers  are 
vieingwith  each  other  to  produce  the  most  rapid  plate,  the  necessary 
cooking  of  the  emulsion  is  pushed  to  a  point  perilously  near  the 
fogging  stage,  and  accidents  frequently  happen,  with  the  result  that- 
a  whole  batch,  containing  many  pounds  of  silver  nitrate  in  its 
manufacture,  goes  wrong,  and  is  condemned  as  unfit  for  plate- 
making.  A  not  inconsiderable  leakage  of  silver  also  occurs  in  the 
first  washing  water  of  the  emulsion,  as  well  as  in  the  various 
utensils  in  use  in  the  laboratory  itself.  It  will  thus  be  readily 
understood  that  a  perfect  and  simple  system  of  waste-saving  and 
reducing  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  both  from  the 
manufacturer's  and  consumer's  point  of  view.  In  treating  on  this 
subject  in  the  present  article,  I  will  not  enter  into  the  method  of 
recovery  by  furnace.  It  is  not  every  one  who  has  a  properly  con- 
structed furnace  at  hand,  nor  would  such  be  a  desirable  addition  to 
the  factory  or  lalioratory.  There  are  other  and  equally  efficacious 
methods,  however,  which  I  will  describe,  such  aa  any  one,  with  the 
simplest  appliances,  can  readily  recover  his  silver  waste  by,  and  utilise 
it  for  further  work  or  experiment.    The  principal  materials  to  be  dealt 
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with  are,  first,  emulsions,  either  gelatine,  or  collodion ;  second,  pre- 
pared plates  or  paper  ;  third,  hypo  fixing  baths. 

Emulsions. — In  a  condemned  emulsion  the  quantity  of  silver  is 
generally  pretty  accurately  known,  and  therefore  an  emulsion  forms 
a  good  test  of  the  accuracy  of  the  reducing  process.  As  illustrating 
different  methods  of  reducing,  I  will  describe  one  or  two  carefully 
carried-out  experiments  I  have  recently  gone  through.  A  quantity 
of  experimental  emulsions,  made  by  different  formula?,  but  each  con- 
taining 20  grains  silver  nitrate  or  its  equivalent  in  bromide  to  the 
ounce  was  taken  and  divided  into  portions  of  20  fluid  ounces.  Ea«h 
lot,  therefore,  contained  400  grains  of  silver  nitrate  in  its  formula 
for  mixing. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  obviously  to  get  rid  of  the  gelatine ; 
and,  fortunately,  this  is  an  easy  thing  to  do.  The  emulsion  is  melted 
and  put  into  a  beaker  or  boiling  flask  of  sufficient  capacity,  and  two 
ounces  of  commercial  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  it.  Heat  is  then 
applied,  and,  when  the  liquid  is  near  the  boiling  point,  an  ounce  or  so 
of  common  salt  is  added,  a  little  at  a  time.  The  hydrochloric  acid 
which  is  thus  liberated  in  the  emulsion  quickly  destroys  the  gelatine, 
and  the  silver  bromide  will  be  seen  to  separate  as  a  coarse  granular 
precipitate,  which  quickly  subsides  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
When  this  takes  place,  remove  from  the  fire  or  turn  off  the  gag,  and 
allow  to  settle  completely,  when  the  supernatant  liquid  may  be 
poured  away,  and  its  place  supplied  by  clean  water.  Again  boil  to 
get  rid  of  all  the  gelatine,  and  decant,  after  allowing  the  silver  to 
settle.  To  ensure  purity  of  result,  the  washing  should  be  repeated 
with  several  changes  of  cold  water,  but,  from  tne  coarse  and  heavy 
state  of  the  silver,  this  is  very  quickly  done. 

The  precipitate  now  consists  of  bromide  of  silver,  with  perhaps  a 
trace  of  iodide  and  chloride.  To  reduce  this  to  the  metallic  state  is 
the  next  operation.  For  this  purpose  some  finely  granulated  zinc, 
about  half  an  ounce,  was  added,  and  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
poured  upon  it.  A  gentle  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas  at  once  com- 
menced, aud  the  white  silver  precipitate  quickly  changed  to  a  black, 
dirty-looking  powder.  It  was  put  aside  for  twenty-four  hours,  with 
occasional  additions  of  sulphuric  acid,  until  all  the  zinc  was 
dissolved,  when  the  resulting,  muddy-looking  product  was  well 
washed  in  water,  and  boiled  at  least  once  to  get  rid  of  all  the  zinc 
salts  formed. 

After  allowing  to  settle  and  draining  closely,  nitric  acid  was  added 
until  nrftnore  of  the  silver  would  dissolve,  and  the  resulting  silver 
'titrate  evaporated  to  dryness  and  weighed.  There  should  have  been 
400  grains  of  silver  nitrate ;  but,  on  weighing,  there  turned  out  to  be 
only  280  grains,  or  a  deficiency  of  120  grains.  This  deficiency  had 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  undissolved  sediment,  after  treating  with 
nitric  acid.  This  was  again  treated  with  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid, 
and  then,  after  washing,  with  nitric  acid,  and  a  further  yield  of 
silver  nitrate  resulted,  but  still  not  satisfactory.  The  reducing  was 
a  third  time  resorted  to,  when  the  whole  of  the  sediment  dissolved  in 
the  acid,  and  385  grains  of  silver  nitrate  altogether  were  obtained, 
but,  as  the  operation  was  tedious  and  the  result  not  what  it  should 
have  been,  the  method  was  abandoned.  Evidently  the  nascent 
hydrogen  reduced  the  external  portions  of  the  granular  silver 
molecules,  but  could  not  penetrate  through  them,  and  thus  a  con- 
siderable nucleus  of  unreduced  bromide  remained.  Iron  filings  were 
substituted  for  the  zinc  in  another  trial  and  longer  time  allowed,  but 
with  no  better  result. 

Another  twenty  ounces  of  emulsion  was  taken,  and  the  gelatine 
git  rid  of  in  the  same  way  as  the  last,  and  the  precipitate  well 
■washed ;  but  this  time  the  reducing  properties  of  sugar  and  alkali 
■were  employed.  To  the  drained  precipitate  10  ounces  of  water, 
2  ounces  of  white  sugar,  and  1  ounce  of  soda  hydrate  were  added, 
and  the  whole  brought  to  brisk  ebullition,  which  was  maintained  for 
•birty  minutes.  By  that  time  the  whole  of  the  silver  appeared  to  be 
reduced,  and  of  a  bro^wnish  black  colour.  After  well  washing,  nitric 
afid  was  added,  and  heat  applied  until  no  more  would  dissolve. 
The  solution  was  carefully  collected  from  the  residue,  evaporated, 
and  weighed,  when  there  •were  found  to  be  365  grains  of  silver 
nitrate,  showing  a  deficiency  of  thirty-five  grains.  This  was  a 
decided  improvement,  and  a  saving  in  time  as  well.  ■  The  residue 
left  undissolved  was  again  boiled  with  sugar  and  alkali,  when  the 
■whole  of  it  was  readily  dissolved  by  the  nitric  acid  with  only  a  few 
grains'  deficiency. 

Silier  Chloride. — I  next  tried  a  silver-chloride  emulsion,  which 
contained  ten  grains  of  silver  nitrate  to  the  ounce.  The  emulsion 
had  been  made  for  *  printing-out  purposes,  and  contained  both 
chloride  and  citrate  of  silver.  The  latter  was  first  converted  into  a 
chloride  by  the  addition  of  sufficient  salt,  and  the  gelatine  destroyed 
as  before.  Twenty  ounces  were  taken,  and  consequently  200  grains 
of  silver  nitrate  should  be  looked  for.    On  the  addition  of  the  sugar 


and  soda  hydrate,  as  described  above,  reduction  commenced  at  once, 
even  in  the  cold.  By  the  time  the  liquid  boiled  all  appeared  to  be^ 
complete,  but  ebullition  was  kept  up  for  fifteen  minutes.  On  wash- 
ing and  dissolving  in  nitric  acid,  the  whole  of  it  dissolved  readily, 
leaving  no  sediment,  and  there  was  no  loss  of  silver.  On  trying  an 
experimental  lot,  consisting  of  three  separate  and  weighed  portions 
of  100  grains  each  of  silver  nitrate,  precipitated  as  an  iodide,  a 
bromide,  and  a  chloride,  and  treating  each  to  the  alkaline-sugar  re- 
ducer, it  was  found  that  the  chloride  was  reduced  at  once,  the. 
bromide  took  longer  time,  and  was  not  so  thoroughly  reduced,  whilst 
the  iodide  was  scarcely  affected. 

To  sum  up,  then,  from  these  results,  the  easiest  and  best  method 
of  recovering  silver  from  emulsions  is  to  first  destroy  the  gelatine- 
and  well  wash  the  precipitate,  then  convert  all  into  a  chloride  be- 
fore attempting  reduction.  Very  much  time  will  be  saved,  and  a. 
better  yield  given  by  doing  so.  The  method  of  doing  this  is  very 
simple.  Allow  sufficient  water  to  cover  the  precipitate,  and,  by 
means  of  a  ^lass  tube  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  pass  into  it  a 
stream  of  chlorine  gas,  which  may  be  readily  generated  in  a  small 
glass  flask.  The  chlorine  will  be  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  water, 
and  will  also  at  once  displace  both  the  iodine  and  bromine  from  their 
combination  ■with  the  silver,  and  leave  a  pure  chloride  behind.  The 
eye  is  sufficient  test  for  the  completion  of  the  operation,  for  the 
colour  of  (he  silver  chloride  is  pure  white,  whilst  any  bromide  or 
iodide  gives  a  more  or  less  yellow  colour  to  it.  After  washing,  the 
whole  may  be  at  once  reduced  by  sugar  and  soda  hydrate,  and,  if 
carefully  done,  no  sediment  remains  behind,  and  no  loss  of  silver 
will  be  found.  Even  the  furnace  method  will  not  equal  this.  A 
large  quantity  can  be  reduced  as  perfectly  as  a  small,  being  only 
governed  by  the  capacity  of  the  boiling  utensils,  whilst  the  CDSt  in 
material  and  time  is  very  little. 

Plates  and  Cuttingt. — Frequently  a  batch  of  plates  will  be  coated, 
and,  after  drying,  will  not  prove  satisfactory,  either  from  fog,  or 
frilling,  or  lack  of  density.  1  understand  that,  in  this  case,  it  is  usual 
to  boil  off  the  emulsion,  and  recover  the  silver  by  subsidence,  aa 
operation  unnecessarily  slow  and  tedious.  Spoilt  plates  should  be 
first  soaked  in  a  strong  solution  of  common  salt,  and  then  transferred, 
to  a  bath  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  hydrochloric  acid  generated 
in  the  film  will  quickly  loosen  it  from  the  glass,  and  it  can  be  readily 
removed  without  melting.  All  can  thus  be  gathered  up  and  drained, 
when  the  same  method  of  reduction  to  the  metal  and  nitrate  may  be 
employed  as  with  emulsion. 

Collodion  Emulsion. — This  was  treated  differently  to  the  gelatine,. 
but  was  equally  simple  to  reduce.  As  the  object  was  to  recover  the 
ether  as  well  as  the  silver,  twenty  ounces  of  coUodio-bromide  were 
placed  in  a  boiling  flask,  which  could  be  connected  with  a  suitable 
condensing  arrangement.  The  emulsion  contained  300  grains  of 
silver  nitrate.  Two  ounces  of  soda  hydrate  were  added  to  it,  and 
also  a  solution  of  sugar  made  into  a  syrup  with  water.  Precipita- 
tion at  once  took  place,  and  the  flask  containing  the  collodion  was 
placed  in  a  water  bath,  and  the  temperature  of  which  was  gradually- 
raised  imtil  the  contents  of  flask  were  in  gentle  ebullition.  Pre- 
caution was  then  taken,  by  lowering  the  gas,  to  allow  of  no  increase- 
of  heat,  otherwise  boiling  over  would  arise  and  serious  results  might 
ensue.  With  a  little  care,  however,  the  operation  is  quite  safe.  la 
about  half  an  hour  all  the  ether  had  passed  over,  and  the  action  was- 
stopped.  Water  was  added  to  the  residue,  which  was  now  a  pasty 
black  mass,  and  brisk  boiling  carried  on  for  another  half  hour, 
when  the  precipitate  was  washed  as  before,  treated  with  chlorine- 
water,  again  boiled  with  sugar  and  alkali,  and  dissolved  with  nitric- 
acid.  The  pyroxyline,  of  course,  remained  behind,  and  was  treated 
to  several  digestions  with  water  to  extract  all  the  silver.  On  weigh- 
ing the  resulting  nitrate  the  whole  of  the  silver  was  recovered. 

Paper  Residues. — These  may  be  either  coUodio-chloride,  P.O. P.,  or 
argentic  bromide,  and  present  considerably  more  difficulties  in  the- 
way  of  reduction.  Many  of  the  printing-out  papers  have  a  pre- 
liminary coating  of  gelatine  and  barium  sulphate,  and  this,  with  the 
large  mass  of  organic  matter  in  the  shape  of  paper,  gelatine,  sizing,. 
&c.,  even  when  reduced  to  ashes,  makes  a  bulky  mass  with  only  a 
small  proportion  of  silver  present.  In  this  case  the  best  method  of 
recovering  the  silver  at  home  is  to  dissolve  all  out  with  a  strong: 
solution  of  hypo.  This  should  then  be  treated  with  a  plate  of  zinc 
scoured  bright,  or  a  number  of  strips  of  zinc  would  be  better.  After 
about  twenty-four  hours  the  whole  of  the  silver  will  be  precipitated 
as  an  impure  metal,  being  contaminated  with  both  zinc  and  sulphur.. 
The  adhering  silver  should  be  brushed  off  the  zinc  into  the  hypo,  and 
allowed  to  settle,  when  the  black  mass  should  be  thoroughly  washed' 
in  several  changes  of  water,  then  in  weak  sulphuric  acid,  and  again 
in  water.  .Then  add  the  necessary  amount  of  nitric  acid,  and  bring 
to  a  boil  over  the  gas.    Now  dilute  with  water,  and  again  precipi- 
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tate  with  a  solution  of  salt,  when  a  pure  chloride  will  be  obtained, 
which  may  be  readily  reduced  as  before. 

An  experiment  was  tried  which  will  serve  as  a  hint  to  photo- 
graphers generally,  and  perhaps  draw  attention  to  what  must  be 
an  enornftous  waste  all  over  the  country.  A  dozen  half-plates, 
iomb  of  which  had  been  exposed  and  developed,  but  not  fixed,  were 
placed  in  salt  and  sulphuric  -  aci J  solution  alternatHly,  and  the 
loosened  films  carefully  collected,  and  treated  as  a  sample  of  emul- 
sion. On  evaporating  the  resulting  product,  very  nearly  a  drachm 
weight  of  silver  nitrate  was  obtained.  This  would  be  equal  to  one 
and  a  half  ounces  of  silver  nitrate  to  the  gross  of  half-plates,  and  yet 
how  many  photographers  are  there  who  go  to  the  slight  trouble  of 
recovering  this  waste  ?  Of  course,  if  the  plates  were  first  passed 
through  the  fixing  bath,  this  quantity  of  silver  would  not  be 
obtained  from  them,  and  it  must  be  looked  for  in  the  hypo. 

Silver  Nitrate. — A  few  words  will,  perhaps,  be  useful  as  to 
making  the  reduced  silver  into  nitrate  fit  for  use  in  photographic 
operations.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  first  solution  will  have 
a  large  excess  of  acid  present,  and  most  probably  other  impurities, 
which  must  be  got  rid  of  before  it  is  available  for  use.  This  is  done 
by  evaporating  the  acid  solution  down  to  dryness,  using  a  very 
gentle  beat  for  the  purpose,  or  loss  will  ensue  from  too  violent  ebul- 
lition of  the  concentrated  solution.  The  safest  way  is  to  employ  a 
water  bath  until  the  contents  of  the  evaporating  dish  are  quite  dry; 
then  remove  from  the  water  bath,  and  apply  heat  to  the  dish  by 
placing  over  the  Bunsen  burner  a  piece  of  fine  wire  gauze,  and  on 
this  the  dish.  On  raising  the  temperature,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  vapour  of  nitric  acid  will  be  given  off,  and,  finally,  the  nitrate 
will  fuse  and  settle  down  to  a  clear-looking  fluid  ;  now  remove  from 
the  gas  and  allow  it  to  cool.  In  fusing,  not  only  is  the  excess  of 
acid  driven  off,  but  any  organic  impurity  which  may  have  acci- 
dentally got  into  it  will  be  eliminated.  When  cold,  a  small  quantity 
of  water  is  added,  and  the  solid,  fused  nitrate  redissolved  by  h^at, 
the  solution  filtered  and  crystallised  in  the  ordinary  way.  If  time 
will  not  permit  of  crystallising,  it  may  be  evaporated  do«n  again  to 
dryness,  and  the  silver  nitrate  will  he  found  sutficiently  pure  for  all 
purposes.  Edwin  Bakks. 

'■  OUTSIDE  STUDIO  WORK. 

Bbtwbbn  the  ordinary  routine  of  a  daily  practice  in  the  studio 
•  where  portraiture  forms  the  chief  bulk  of  the  work  that  has  to  be 
accomplished,  and  that  of  the  operator,  who  has  to  undertake  work, 
here,  there,  and  everywhere,  of  almost  every  description,  there  is, 
indeed,  a  very  wide  difference.  In  the  one  case  the  work  may  be 
said  to  assume  a  purely  mechanical  form,  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  which,  although  necessitating  a  fair  amount  of  thought 
and  attention,  is  conducted  under  circumstances  of  but  little  doubt 
as  to  the  most  successful  method  to  adopt,  both  for  comfort  in 
working  and  the  certainty  of  gaining  successful  results,  and  is, 
therefore,  by  no  manner  of  means  to  be  compared  to  the  difficulties 
attendant  upon  an  outside  operator,  who  is  frequently  called  upon 
to  undertake  work  in  all  sorts  of  places  and  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances. 

With  the  latter  it  but  seldom  happens  that  everything  necessary 
to  suce*ssfully  accomplish  the  work  is  forthcoming  without  recourse 
having  to  be  had  to  numerous  makeshift  arrangements,  or  the  de- 
vising of  special  means  to  permit  of  the  work  being  undertaken  with 
anything  like  fair  prospects  of  success. 

As  a  rule,  the  general  public,  within  recent  years,  have  come  to 
look  upon  the  practice  of  photography  as  a  thing  of  such  easy  ac- 
complishment, in  all  places  and  under  all  sorts  of  conditions, 
that  in  many  instances,  where  previously  it  would  have  been 
deemed  absolutely  necessary  to  send  particular  articles  to  a  studio 
for  the  purpose  of  having  such  photographed,  now  it  is  generally 
considered  only  necessary  to  send  for  the  photographer,  to  attend  at 
home  or  the  place  of  business,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  have  the 
work  accomplished  on  their  premises  instead,  without  any  thought 
being  given  to  the  facilities  that  exist  •  for  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  the  job.  No  doubt,  there  are  many  instances,  such  as 
home  portraiture,  where  good  business  may  be  done  in  this  line  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  innumerable  cases  where  such 
away-from-home  workine  can  only  be  accomplished  under  circum- 
stances of  great  inconvenience  and  difficulty.  Speaking  generally, 
there  are  always  a  large  number  of  fixtures,  however,  that  never 
could  be  dealt  with  other  than  in  the  positions  they  occupy.  To 
remove  such  to  a  studio  would  be  simply  impossible,  hence  they 
have  to  be  photographed  just  where  they  stand,  often  under  circum- 
, stances  of  great  difficulty. 

In  this  class  may  be  mentioned  panels,  or  r>th»r  large  pictures  or 
fortxitt  io  galleri-js,  so  fixed  as  to  prevludo  any  possibility  of  photo- 


graphing in  situations  other  than  they  occupy.  When  such  are 
found  to  be  well  lighted,  the  erection  of  a  suitable  staging  or  plat- 
form to  work  from  will  be  the  only  obstacle  to  overcome. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens,  however,  that  these  panels  or  pic- 
tures are  found  to  occupy  such  positions  that  a  very  poor  amount  of 
daylight  is  found  to  fall  upon  them,  an  amount  quite  inadequate  to 
show  up  much  of  the  fine  detail  that,  as  it  were,  lies  buried  out  of 
sight. 

It  is  in  cases  and  under  circumstances  of  these  kinds  that  an  out- 
side operator  requires  all  his  experience  to  aid  him  in  securing  good 
results,  by  devising  such  means  as  will  enable  him  to  underUike  the 
work  by  means  of  artificial  light. 

To  accomplish  such,  a  considerable  amount  of  preparation  in  the 
way  of  stagings  is  often  required,  and  especially  is  this  the  case 
when  the  objects  are  situated  in  what  may  be  termed  outlandish 
places. 

Much  of  the  comfort  and  success  will  depend  upon  the  erection  of 
a  suitable  platform  or  stage  to  work  from,  and  a  few  shillings 
judiciously  expended  on  such  is  never  thrown  away  in  the  long  run. 

Of  the  particular  form  of  artificial  lighting  to  employ,  much  wQi 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  subject  being  dealt  with.  In  cases 
where  only  a  small  area  has  to  be  illuminated,  the  employment  of 
two  or  three  good  limelight  jets  will  be  found  very  convenient  to  use. 
They  can  be  placed  in  any  desired  situations  without  much  trouble. 
In  cases  where  a  large  surface  has  to  be  lighted,  such  as  the  entire 
side  of  a  room,  perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  convenient  than  a 
number  of  godd  paraffin  lamps  ranged  at  various  heights  and 
distances  from  each  other.  With  a  battery  of  eight  of  such  lamps 
I  have  secured  some  exceedingly  good  results  when  working  m 
difficult  situations.  The  main  factor  is  exposure.  It  is  not  likely 
any  one  will  at  the  first  attempt  just  strike  the  right  thing  io  this 
respect,  but  a  trial  plate  will  soon  lead  to  the  correct  timing  of  the 
plate. 

Any  one  who  has  never  worked  with  the  aid  of  such  lamps  on 
larjfe  areas  will  be  surprised  at  the  amount  of  detail  such  a  method 
of  lighting  yields.  I  have  seen  large  maps,  i.e.,  some  fifteen  feet  by 
seven,  copied  with  the  aid  of  paraffin  lamps,  in  which  the  minutest 
detail  was  developed  out,  detail  that  was  Quite  startling,  and 
which  was  hardly  apparent  to  the  naked  eye.  The  main  factor  is  to 
give  plenty  of  time  to  the  plate  and  develop  accordingly. 

Lamps  are  a  great  boon  to  an  operator  when  working  away  from 
his  studio.  There  are,  however,  innumerable  instances  in  which 
movable  objects  have  to  be  dealt  with  as  well  as  fixtures,  and  then 
comes  into  play  the  golden  rule  which  should  never  be  neglected 
when  po-sible,  viz.,  "  Do  your  utmost  to  get  such  moved  to  a  suitable 
position  in  the  open  air."  Daylight,  no  doubt,  is  the  photographer's 
best  friend,  and,  whenever  possible,  should  be  employed  in  preference 
to  any  method  of  artificial  lighting. 

The  photographing  of  pictures,  for  instance,  having  surfaces  that 
yield  trouble  in  reflection,  I  firmly  believe  can  be  dealt  with  better 
in  the  open  air  by  means  of  a  good  diffused  light  than  by  any  other 
m-ans  of  lighting,  and  I  should  never  hesitate  to  adopt  this  method 
of  working  whenever  possible.  It  is  not  always  possible,  however, 
to  get  even  movables  away  from  the  positions  they  are  found  to 
occupy,  and  here  again  comes  in  no  small  amount  of  trouble,  neces- 
sitating at  times  a  combination  of  daylight  and  artificial  lighting 
that  is  seldom  resorted  to,  and  yet  very  excellent  results  are  obtained 
by  means  of  such  contriving. 

The  employment  of  suitable  backgrounds  is  a  further  point  that 
needs  attention.  No  doubt,  in  many  instances,  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  entirely  blocking  out  the  entire  surroundings  when  any  one 
special  object  has  to  be  dealt  with  ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  will  be 
found  that  more  harmonious  results  are  secured  where  the  relief  is 
obtained  by  means  of  a  properly  situated  background,  hence  a  few 
good  plain  sheets  of  various  colours  become  an  indispensable  adjunct 
to  an  outside  operator's  impedimenta.  The  employment  of  such 
saves  a  lot  of  labour  in  blocking  out,  and  well  repays  the  extra 
labour  in  moving  about  the  same.  T.  N.  Abmstbono, 


DYES  AND  PIGMENTS  IN  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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Carbon  Tissue— Grrum'u:  Pigments— Photographic  Ray  Filters— Dye* 
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clusion, 
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dejjartment  pf  modern  photography  that  a  knowledge  of  the  be- 
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hayiour  of  dyes  and  pigments  is  a  necessary  part  of  photographic 
education.  Unfortunately,  the  number  and  variety  of  colouring 
matters  now  available  have  had  the  inevitable  result  of  involving 
th»  whole  question  in  such  obscurity  that  the  photographer  who 
would  know  the  nature  of  the  materials  which  he  uses  day  by 
day  is,  at  the  outset,  bewildered  at  the  mere  mention  of  colouring 
materials. 

Existing  manuals  treat  the  subject  of  pigments  chiefly  from  the 
artist's  point  of  view;  but  in  photography  there  are  so  mar y  other 
considerations,  some  of  them  of  extreme  delicacy,  that  it  may  be 
useful,  in  view  of  the  rapidly  extending  employment  of  colours  in 
photographic  processes,  to  consider  the  subject  purely  Irom  a  photo- 
graphic standpoint. 

Such  a  treatment,  if  at  all  exhaustive,  would  extend  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  even  a  moderate-sized  text-book.  The  notes  offered  in 
the  following  articles,  therefore,  will  be  confined  to  a  brief  discussion 
of  the- more  important  considerations  which  should  guide  the  photo- 
grapher in  the  selection  of  suitable  colouring  matters  in  the  various 
branches  of  his  art.  For  the  purpose  of  greater  clearness,  the  subject 
will  be  treated  under  the  separate  headings  suggested  by  the  different 
branches  of  photographic  routine.  Thus,  in  the  first  place,  the  theory 
and  practice  of  dyes  and  pigments  in  photographic  papers  will  be 
discussed  ;  then  will  follow  remarks  on  the  pigments  used  for  carbon 
tissue,  ceramic  pigments,  colours  for  non-actinic  media  or  ray  filters, 
dyes  and  pigments  useful  for  dry-plate  processes,  printing  processes 
in  dyes,  colours  for  photographic  positives,  pigments  used  in  photo- 
mechanical inks,  and  histological  stains  suitable  for  photo-micro- 
graphy. 

Dyes  and  Pigments  in  Photographic  Papers. — The  chief  points  to  be 
considered  in  this  case  are  the  permanency  of  the  colour  and  its 
possible  action  on  the  permanency  of  the  photograph.  A  great  many 
tinted  albumen  and  gelatine  printing  papers  are  undoubtedly  dyed 
with  fugitive  aniline  colours,  which  rapidly  deteriorate  when  exposed 
to  sunlight.  There  is  less  excuse  for  the  use  of  these  dyes  now  that 
the  more  permanent  madder  colours  are  to  be  obtained  so  cheaply. 
A  simple  test  for  the  presence  of  fugitive  colours  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  a  tint  which  is  rapidly  destroyed  by  light  will  also 
be  quickly  bleached  by  chemical  agents.  A  small  piece  of  the  paper 
to  DB  te-ited,  therefore,  is  placed  in  a  dilute  solution  of  bleaching 
powder,  made  by  dissolving  two  ounces  of  the  salt  in  one  pint  of 
water  and  filtering.  It  is  better  to  control  the  result  by  comparison 
with  another  piece  of  paper  dyed  to  the  same  depth  wiih  a  fugitive 
aniline  dye.  Many  photographers  may  prefer  to  tint  their  silver 
prints  after  finishing,  as  then  any  desired  parts,  suoh  as  the  high 
lights,  may  be  protected  fr>m  the  action  of  the  dye  by  coating  them 
with  collodion  or  by  touching  them  with  a  sable  pencil  dipped  in 
melted  wax.  The  staining  can  then  be  done  to  any  requi'ed  tint. 
Rich  tints  are  got  by  successively  treating  the  print  with  pink 
madder  and  Hismark  brown  solutions.  A  warm  orange  tint  can  be 
got  by  ufiing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  aloes,  followed  after  washing 
by  a  bath  of  dilute  ammonia. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  is  an 
erroneous  idea  that  all  aniline  dyes  are  unstable  in  sunlight.  It  is 
true  that  many  of  the  older  dyes  of  the  magenta  type  are  very 
fugitive,  but  others,  such  as  the  triphenylmethane  group,  are  very 
permanent. 

We  come  now  to  the  question  of  coloured  mounts  used  as  a 
support  for  silver  prints.  Dark-coloured  buff  and  brown  cards  very 
often  contain  iron  compounds.  In  some  specimens  water  alone  will 
abstract  enough  iron  to  give  a  distinct  blue  reaction  with  ferro- 
eyanide  solution.  The  reaction  of  the  paste,  which  often  contains 
both  common  salt  and  an  acid,  may  easily  lead  to  the  formation  of 
enough  ferric  chloride  to  be  most  fatal  to  the  permanence  of  a  silver 
print.  Acid  mountants  should  therefore  be  avoided  in  the 
presence  of  iron  compounds.  The  nature  of  the  pigment  in  brown 
mounts  may  often  be  determined  by  soaking  the  card  in  water  until 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  pigment  drops  off  as  an  oc.hry  deposit. 
This  can  then  be  tested  for  iron  by  dissolving  in  hydrochloric  acid 
and  adding  a  drop  of  sulphocyanide  solution,  a  red  colouration 
denoting  iron.  Yellow  mounts  generally  contain  chrome  yellow,  a 
chromate  of  lead  which  appears  to  be  quite  harmless. 

No  less  important  in  its  reaction  on  the  silver  print  is  the  presence 
of  sulphide  in  the  mount.  This  substance  may  be  preseut  either  as  a 
pigment  or  as  the  reduction  product  of  a  sulphate  used  as  a  loading 
for  the  paper.  The  most  likely  source  of  this  trouble  is  ultramarine, 
which  contains  sodium  sulphide,  and  is  often  added  to  paper  pulp 
to  secure  a  pure  cold  white.  It  is  also  a  frequent  constituent  of 
some  green  and  blue  cards.  A  simple  test  for  ultramarine  is  to 
bum  the  card  until  all  the  carbon  is  consumed,  and  examine  the  ash 
under  a  magnifying  glass  for  any  blue  particles,  which  will  be  easily 


distinguishable,  both  by  their  colour  and  by  their  bleaching  on  addition 
of  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Any  card  containing  sulphide  will 
show  a  brown  stain  if  a  drop  of  silver  nitrate  is  placed  upon  it  in  the 
dark.  The  reduction  of  sulphate  to  sulphide  may  easily  occur  in  the 
presence  of  damp  organic  matter.  The  white  pigment  used  as 
loading  is  generally  eithet  calcium  sulphate  or  barium  sulphate,  of 
which  the  former  is  especially  liable  to  reduction,  either  to  sulphite 
or  sulphide,  either  of  which  is  very  undesirable  in  the  presence  of  an 
acid  mouutant. 

Sometimes  the  pigment  used  for  coloured  mounts  is  of  too  soluble 
a  nature,  and,  when  pressed  in  contact  with  a  damp  photograph, 
stains  the  print.  This  fault  has  been  noticed  in  some  dark  chocolate 
mounts,  but  may  be  readily  detected  by  soaking  the  suspected  mount 
in  water  and  pressing  upon  it  a  piece  of  white  paper. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  dangers  which  lurk  in  certain 
tinted  mounts,  a  source  of  even  greater  trouble  is  to  be  found  in  the 
bronze  powder  so  often  used  for  the  edges.  These  powders  adhere 
very  loosely,  and  particles,  getting  detached,  readily  fall  upon  the 
surface  of  the  card.  Pure  gold  leaf  would,  of  course,  be  harmless, 
but  gold  bronzes  are  often  used,  which  consist  of  mixtures  of  copper 
and  zinc.  The  cheapest  mounts  are  frequently  bronzed  with  aurum 
musivum,  an  unstable  sulphide  of  tin,  most  pernicious  to  silver 
prints.  A  simple  test  for  the  nature  of  the  bronze  powder  is  a  drop 
of  nitric  acid,  which  at  once  dissolves  metallic  bronzes,  but  does  not 
attack  the  stannous  sulphide.  The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  is  dis- 
solved by  alkaline  solutions,  which  do  not  affect  the  metal  bronzes. 
Pure  gold  leaf  is  at  once  distinguished  from  metal  bronzes  by  the 
absence  of  any  action  with  a  drop  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution.  The 
instability  of  inferior  bronzes  is  an  important  consideration  also  in 
the  selection  of  gold  and  silver  papers  to  be  used  as  a  support  for 
collodion  transfers  in  reproductions  of  weapons,  armour,  or  medals. 

Hitherto  attention  has  been  called  only  to  the  influence  of  those 
colouring  matters  which  have  been  intentionally  added  to  the  paper 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  effects ;  but  photographers  have  also  to 
contend  against  other  more  insidious  evils  arising  from  the  methods 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  paper  and  cards  which  they  use. 
In  the  first  place  the  pulp  is  naturally  more  or  less  coloured  from 
the  impurities  in  the  ingredients  used  in  its  manufacture.  To  pro- 
duce pure  white  paper  it  is  necessary  to  bleach  the  pulp.  This 
renders  necessary  the  employment  of  an  antichlor,  which,  until  some 
short  time  ago,  was  almost  invariably  sodium  thiosulphate.  The  out- 
cry rais-ed  by  the  photographic  press  against  the  use  of  this  substance 
has  probably  led  to  its  abandonment,  at  least  for  photographic 
purposes.  Many  photographers,  however,  prefer  to  mount  their  pro- 
ductions upon  cards  made  from  unbleached  pulp,  with  an  enamelled 
surface  of  permanent  white  pigment. 

The  suitability  of  this  white  pigment  depends  chiefly  upon  its 
opacity  or  body,  as  it  is  technically  called.  Some  white  pigment?, 
such  as  magnesia,  transmit  more  light  than  they  reflect,  and  are  use- 
less in  the  production  of  enamel  papers ;  while  one  of  the  most 
opaque  white  substances  known,  lead  carbonate,  is  not  suitable  as  a 
photographic  pigment  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  darken  by 
sulphurisation  in  an  impure  atmosphere.  Baryta  whi'e,  or  barium 
sulphate,  is  a  constituent  of  many  enamel  papers,  either  alone  or  in 
conjunction  with  either  kaolin  or  plaster  of  Paris.  All  other  white 
pigments  in  common  use,  with  the  exception  of  Chinese  white,  an 
oxide  of  zinc,  contain  variable  proportions  of  lead  compounds,  and 
are  therefore  objectionable  for  photographic  use.  A  substitute  for 
white  lead,  which  is  claimed  to  have  even  a  greater  covering  power 
than  that  substance,  is  made  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  zinc 
sulphate  with  a  soluble  sulphide.  The  resulting  zinc  sulphide  is 
calcined  and  stirr-  d  at  a  red  heat,  and  washed  when  still  hot  by  cold 
water.  The  result  is  an  oxysulphide  of  varying  composition,  which 
is  not  only  non- poisonous  but  is  unaffected  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.* 

The  question  of  enamel  surface  papers  loaded  with  white  pigment 
is  of  increasing  importance  in  connexion  with  reproductions  from 
process  blocks,  as  the  finest  results  can  only  be  secured  by  the  care- 
ful selection  of  a  suitable  paper.  .White  pigments  are  also  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  ivory  surfaces,  which  can  be  made 
by  mixing  finely  divided  barium  sulphate  with  gelatine  or  albumen, 
and  compressing  the  mixtures  into  sheets,  which  are  then  dried  and 
polished. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of  colours  in  papers  is  the 
tendency  to  discolouration.  Mr.  Sawyer  has  said  that  the  Autotype 
Company  has  found  it  practically  impossible  to  find  a  psper  which 
does  not  change  its  tint  by  age  and  exposure  to  light.  This  may  be 
due  to  several  causes. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  practice  of  some  paper-makers  to 
*  Phipson,  British  Association  Reports,  Dublia,  1878. 
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correct  a  yellow  pulp  by  the  addition  of  an  aniline  dye,  the  sub- 
sequent fading  of  which  obviously  cause*  the  yellowness  to  reappear. 
Another  cause  of  discolouration  is  to  be  found  in  the  use  of  certaia 
vegetable  fibres,  such  as  esparto  or  wood  pulp  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper.  It  is  said  that  some  foreign-made  papers  and  mounts  are 
especially  liable  to  discolouration  from  this  cause.  The  pulp  from 
these  sources  is  liable  to  contaia  portions  of  the  incrusting  matter 
of  pine  wood,  which  is  well  known  to  darken  in  sunlight.  Rag 
papers  seldom  darken.  It  may  be  useful,  therefore,  to  mention 
certain  tests  which  have  been  proposed  for  the  detection  of  this 
evil.  The  presence  of  the  light-sensitive  incrusting  matter  in  paper 
may  be  recognised  by  immersion  in  an  acid  solution  of  commercial 
aniline,  containing — 

Aniline 2  ounces. 

Hydrochloric  acid    3      „ 

Water    I  pint. 

On  exposure  to  the  air,  a  yellow  tint  appears  in  the  presence  of  the 
objectionable  substance.  The  characteristic  tints  which  wood  paper 
assumes  with  various  reagents  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  rag 
papers.  Thus,  with  orcine  a  dark  red  is  produced,  resorcine  and 
phenol  produce  shades  of  green,  and  phloroglucine  a  blue  violet  tint. 
The  whole  question  of  photographic  paper  is  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest and  importanse.  In  more  than  one  instance  a  faulty  paper  has 
damaged  the  reputation  of  photographic  processes  for  permanence 
and  stability.  J-  Vinchnt  Elsden. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC   WORKERS    AT    WORK. 

VI. — Messbs.  B.  J.  Edwabds  at  Hicenet. 

"  A  nm  of  photograpbio  industry  "  is  a  term  that  possibly  not  inaptly 
describes  the  well-known  establishment  of  Messrs.  B.  J.  Edwards  &  Co., 
in  The  Grove,  Hackney.  Our  pages  for  very  many  years  past  bear  witness 
to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Edwards  is  a  man  of  considerable  inventive  ingenuity, 
and  a  couple  of  hours  passed  in  bis  society  prove  handsomely  corrobora- 
tive of  the  fact. 

"  This  "  says  Mr.  Edwards  to  as,  "  is  called  •  my  enpboard.'  "  We  are 
standing  in  the  private  office,  and  from  the  said  cupboard,  whose 
spaciousness  at  once  excites  our  envy,  Mr.  Edwards  takes  the  camera  for 
making  photo-ohromosoopic  negatives  that  has  recently  been  described  in 
our  columns.  At  first  sight  the  instrument  bears  the  appearance  of  an 
ordinary  hand  camera  with  a  reflector  on  the  top  ;  closer  inspection , 
however,  reveals  the  fact,  thai,  small  as  it  appears,  it  gives  facilities  for 
the  simultaneous  exposure  of  the  three-colour  sensation  negatives  required 
by  the  process.  Inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  lens  are  two  silvered  mirrors  ; 
the  first  surfaces  reflect  the  images  for  two  of  the  colour  sensations  in  a 
vertical  direction,  dark  slides  for  the  plates  and  grooves  for  the  colour 
screens  being  pluoed  in  litu,  while  the  plate  and  screen  for  the  third 
negative  occupy  the  usual  position  at  the  rear  of  the  camera.  The 
apparatus,  as  our  readers  have  already  been  Informed,  is  adaptable  for 
viewing  the  positives.  The  "  cupboard  "  shelters  many  other  evidences 
of  indastry  which  time  did  not  allow  us  to  examine  closely. 

With  a  glance  at  the  well- filled  and  workmanlike  workshop  of  Mr. 
Edwards,  we  pass  to  the  laboratory,  and  in  the  intervals  of  a  discussion 
on  some  aspects  of  the  evergreen  subject  of  development,  we  have  leisure 
to  note  the  ingenious  method  of  speed-testing  adopted  for  arriving  at 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  plates.  Another  interesting  room  is  that  devoted 
to  the  preparation  of  the  varnishes,  developing,  and  other  solutions, 
which  apparently  issne  in  large  quantities  from  Messrs.  Edwards's 
establishment. 

The  oft-times  asked  qnestion  as  to  whether  albumen  has  received  its 
death-blow  again  ocoars  to  us  when  we  arrive  at  a  large  room  illuminated 
by  a  pale  yellow  light  which  is  set  aside  foe  the  flotation  of  albumenised 
paper.  In  answer  to  a  question,  we  learn  that  a  considerable  demand  still 
exists  for  this  printing  surface,  and  that  Mr.  Edwards  includes  himself 
among  those,  and  they  are  not  a  few,  who  think  that  the  manipulative 
advantages  and  the  quality  of  the  results  yielded  by  albumen  paper  will 
assure  it  considerable  use  by  photographers  for  a  long  time  to  comt>. 

After  an  inspection  of  the  glass- cleaning  room,  and  other  portions  of 
he  works,  we  ultimately  find  ourselves  in  the  coating  room,  which  is 
built  underground.  We  have  been  in  many  plate-coating  rooms,  but 
never  in  one  as  "  safe  "  on  the  score  of  illumination  as  that  of  Messrs- 
Edwards.  The  sources  of  light  appear  to  be  placed  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  emulsion  and  the  coating  machine  ;  they  consist  of  gas  jets 
shielded  by  deep  luby  chimneys.    Bemaiking  upon  the  extreme  gloom  of 


the  coating  room,  we  are  informed  that  Snap-shot  Isoohromatio  plates  un 
to  be  coated ;  and,  tor  our  edification,  a  batch  is  coated,  and  we  have 
occasion  to  note  with  what  evenness  the  emulsion  is  placed  on  the  glass 
by  the  well-known  Edwards's  coating  machine,  over  twenty  of  which  we 
incidentally  learn  are  in  use  by  plate-makers  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  The  coated  plates,  as  is  well  known,  travel  on  endless  bands 
over  water  and  under  ice  trays,  and,  by  the  time  they  reach  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  machine,  the  emulsion  is  set  and  the  plates  are  placed  in 
racks  for  transport  to  the  drying  room. 

Of  late  years  a  new  department  has  b^a  aided  to  Messrs.  Edwards's 
business,  namely,  the  manufacture  of  light  metal,  double  dark  slides, 
and  tripod  stands,  to  both  of  which  we  have  from  time  to  time  referred. 
The  portions  of  the  premises  set  apart  for  the  evolution  of  these  items  of 
apparatus  supply  to  any  one  of  a  mechanical  torn  of  mind  most  inter- 
esting food  for  reflection. 

The  presses  and  tools  for  such  an  apparently  simple  piece  of  apparatus 
as  a  metal  double  dark  slide  have  to  be  specially  made,  and  cost,  we  learn, 
not  without  surprise,  some  hundreds  of  pounds.  Both  tinned  steel  and 
aluminium  are  employed  for  the  parts,  and  to  complete  one  frame  no  less 
than  forty-three  distinct  mechanical  movements  are  necessary.  The  plain 
sheet  of  metal  is  first  of  all  given  a  certain  irregular  figure,  and  then  a 
long  series  of  patterns  are  employed  to  turn  it  into  the  shape  and  inter- 
relationship it  is  to  ultimately  occupy.  Soma  of  these  movements  we 
were  permitted  to  observe,  and  the  amount  of  ingenuity  brought  to  bear 
in  the  deiails  of  the  construction  surprised  us.  In  like  manner  the 
light  metal  stands,  to  which  we,  only  the  other  day  made  reference,  enter 
the  workshops,  so  to  say,  as  plain  sheets  of  metal,  and  are  stamped  into 
shape,  jointed,  enamelled,  and  finished  under  the  one  roof. 

Mr.  Edwards  is  confident  that  his  three-colour  camera,  when  it  is 
commercially  ready,  will  not  present  any  great  diffioulty  in  working,  and 
he  is  hopeful  of  being  able  to  provide  a  process  which  will  enable  the 
three  negatives  to  be  utilised  for  colour-printing  purposes  on  paper.  We 
finally  quit  the  Grove  with  the  persuasion  that  the  present  position  of 
the  busy  firm  of  B.  J.  Edwards  &  Co.  is  due  to  unremitting  effort  and 
hard  work,  which  are  the  secrets  of  success. 


A  SIMULTANEOUS  PRINTING  AND  TONING  PROCESS. 

This  iathe  invention  of  Messrs.  Paul  Emil  Schoenfelder  <fe  Emil  Kehle, 
who  state  that  its  object  is  to  provide  a  chemical  componnd  or  composi- 
tion for  the  preparation  of  paper,  especially  glazed  paper,  porcelain,  or 
any  other  suitable  material,  on  which  photographic  prints  are  to  be 
made  from  a  negative  plate,  whereby  the  louing  of  the  picture  is  accom- 
plished simultaneously  with  the  printing,  and  thus  the  subjecting  of  the 
print,  after  it  is  made,  to  a  separate  tonmg  bith,  is  fully  avoided. 

The  composition  consists  of  ihe  following  ingredients,  combined  in  the 
proportions  stated,  and  which  we  will  call  stock  or  ground  solutions, 
viz. : — 

Stock  Solction  A. 

Collodion. 

PyroxyUne —..  800  grains. 

Ether  1  pound. 

Alcohol  (absolute) I     n 

Stocx  Solution  B. 
Fifteen  grains  of  chloride  of  a  metal  of  the  platina  class, 
such  as  uhloriJe  of  gold,  of  iridium,  of  rhodium,  of  osmium, 
of  palladium,  or  of  platinum. 

Said  fifteen  grains  of  chloride  being  dissolved  in  half  an 
ounce  of  iJcohol  (forty  per  cent.). 
From  the  stock  solution  A  one  and  a  half  ounces  is  thorongbly  mixed 
with  ten  drops  of  stock  solution  B,  and  the  following  ingredients  are 
added  in  the  proportions  stated,  viz.  :— 

(a.)  Three  grains  of  an  organic  acid,  such  as  citric  acid  (tartaric  acid, 
formic  acid,  &a ),  which  is  dissolved  before  mixing  with  the  other  in- 
gredients in  three  drops  of  alcohol. 

(6.)  Fifteen  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  its  equivalent,  first  dissolved 
in  fifty  drops  of  forty  per  cent,  alcohol. 

(c.)  One  and  a  half  grains  of  a  chloride— such  as  chloride  of  strontium, 
or  of  barium,  or  of  ziroonia— dissolved,  before  mixing  with  the  other 
ingredients,  in  three  drops  of  forty  per  cent,  alcohol ;  and— 
(d).  Two  drops  of  a  softening  chemical,  such  as  glycerine  or  castor  oiL 

The  above  emulsion  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  material  on  which 
the  picture  or  photograph  is  to  be  printed. 

The  surface  must  be  thoroughly  dried  before  using. 

After  the  print  has  been  m»de,  it  is  given  a  bath  in  a  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  one  part  to  fifteen  p*rts  of  water,  in  which  bath  it 
remains  until  all  superfluous  ohemioala  have  been  removed  from  the 
picture  (about  five  minutes),  when  it  is  taken  out  and  thoroughly  washed 
in  clean  water. 
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The  piotdre  is  then  ready  for  mounting,  and  does  not  require  any 
additional  toning,  as  the  toning  has  beea  accomplished  simaltaneously 
with  the  printing,  and  it  has  a  superior  finish,  that  will  not  fade  or 
turn  yellow  by  being  exposed  to  light. 

In  place  of  stock  solution  A,  a  solution  can  be  used  composed  of 
gelatine  one  part  and  water  three  parts,  in  wUiuh  case  the  ingredients 
mentioned  under  a,  b,  and  c  are  dissolved  in  water  instead  of  alcohol. 

The  claims  are : — 

1.  A  chemical  composition  to  be  used  for  preparing  the  surface  of 
suitable  material  for  photographic  purposes,  consisting  of  a  chloride  of 
metal  of  the  platinum  class,  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  its  equivalent,  a 
holding  substance,  and  an  organic  aoid,  such  as  citric  acid. 

3.  A  chemical  composition  to  be  used  for  preparing  the  surface  of 
suitable  material  for  photographic  prints,  consisting  of  a  salt  of  a  metal 
of  the  platinum  class,  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  its  equivalent,  a  holding 
substance,  such  as  collodion,  an  organic  aoid,  such  aa  oitrio  acid,  and 
glycerine  or  its  equivalent. 

3.  A  chemical  composition  to  be  used  for  preparing  the  surface  of 
suitable  material  for  photographic  (>rints,  consisting  of  a  holding  sub- 
stance, such  as  collodion,  a  salt  of  a  metal  of  the  platinum  class,  of 
nitrate  of  silver  or  its  equivalent,  a  chloride,  such  as  chloride  of  strontium, 
a  softening  ingredient,  such  as  glycerine,  an  organic  acid,  snoh  as  citric 
aoid. 


THE  W.  H.  HABBISON  FUND  APPEAL. 

Amount  acknowledged  last  week       

Mrs.  and  the  Misses  Cook      ...         .„         

Dr.  Wsi.  Huggins,  D.C.L.,  F.B.S 

Dr.Wyld  

£82    4    6 
Further  donations  will  be  thankfully  acknowledged  by 

Fbbde.  H.  Vaslet,  82,  NevingUm  Oreen-road,  London,  N. 
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%*  In  this  column  we  shall,  from  time  to  titne,  print  questions  thai  may  be 
addressed  to  individual  contributors  to  our  pages,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  us 
with  the  mew  of  eliciting  information  from  a  variety  of  sources.  We  invite 
the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  rendering  this  feature  of  the  Journal 
useful  and  instructive. 

Cleaning  Old  Negative  Glass.  (To  W.'  Howard).— If  the 
negatives  are  not  varnished,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  strip  them 
in  the  ordinary  way  with  weak  hydrofluoric  acid  ;  this  will 
remove  the  film,  leavinjj  the  glass  quite  clean ;  if  the  negatives 
are  varnished,  the  varnish  must  first  be  removed  with  methy- 
lated spirit.  W.  H.  will  also  find  that,  if  he  has  any  quantity  of 
plates,  the  films  are  well  worth  sendiug  to  the  refiners  for  the 
sake  of  the  silver  left  in  the  film. — W.  T. 

Portrait  Mounts.^— F.  H.  writes  from  Cape  Town  :  "  Some  years 
ago,  when  over  in  England,  I  came  across  a  new  size  of  photo- 
graph mount  which  I  should  like  to  introduce  as  a  novelty ; 
but  I  have  forgotten  what  it  was  called.  It  was  about  the  same 
length  as  a  cabinet,  but  much  narrower;  similar  in  shape  to, 
but  smaller  than,  the  imperial,  boudoir,  and  panel  shapes. 
Can  you  tell  me  if  it  is  an  article  of  commerce  still  ?" — No  doubt, 
the  ''  Malvern  "  is  the  card  referred  to.  If  so,  it  can  most  likely 
he  obtained  of  Marion  &  Co.,  or  any  of  the  principal  dealers. 

Cleaning  Old  Negatives.  —  In  reply  to  W.  Howard,  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  the  best  way,  but  the  following  is  the  method  I 
always  adopt  for  removing  old  gelatine  films,  and  which  I  find 
the  quickest  and  most  convenient,  as  well  as  the  cleanest,  I 
have  tried.  Prepare  a  half-saturated  sQlution  of  alum— that  is 
to  say,  a  saturated  solution  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of 
water,  and  add  to  it  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  proportion  of  one 
drachm  to  each  ounce.  Have  this  ii.  i  deep  dish,  and  immerse 
the  plates,  without  previous  wetting,  for  two  or  three  minutes 
— more  will  do  no  harm.  Take  them  ouc  singly,  and,  if  the 
fingers  be  at  all  tender,  rinse  off  the  acid  first,  and  then  com- 
mence at  one  corner  and,  with  a  sort  of  rolling,  rubbing  action, 
remove  the  film  from  the  edges  of  the  glass.  When  it  is  once 
well  started,  it  may  be  peeled  oH  with  the  greatest  ease  in  an 
unbroken  sheet,  leaving  the  glass  beautifully  clean.  Many 
plates  will  peel  easily  by  simple  immersion  in  water,  but  not  all. 


The  aliim  tougheng  the  film,  and  the  acid  loosens  it  from  the 
glass  and  renders  all  perfectly  easy ;  and  I  have  never  found 
any  plate,  however  developed,  refuse  to  part  with  its  film  under 
this  treatment. — Syntax. 

Green  Fog.— Edbb  Emulsion  says :  "  I  have  been  experimenting 
in  emulsion-making  and  for  simplicity,  and  under  certain  con- 
ditions prefer  Eder's  ammonia-nitrate  process.  All  the  text- 
books state  that  green  fog  depends  upon  the  gelatine  used.  In  ' 
my  experiments  I  have  used  twenty  different  kinds  of  gelatine 
in  all  quantities  and  at  all  temperatures,  and  have  never  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  batch  that  does  not  give  green  fog  with  pyro- 
ammonia  developers.  I  feel  convinced  that  this  process  is  used 
commercially  in  such  a  manner  that  green  fog  is  avoided,  aJid 
should  be  obliged  for  any  hint  ttat  you  or  your  readers  could 
give  to  put  me  in  the  right  way  to  avoid  this  defect." — Perhaps 
some  of  our  readers  experienced  in  emulsion-making  can  give  the 
desired  information. 

Cleaning  Old  Negative  Glass.  (To  W.  Howard).— I  find 
that  some  brands  of  plates  are  much  more  difiicult  to  clean  than 
others,  but  fancy  that,  as  a  rule,  plates  that  have  been  coated 
with  a  rapid  emulsion  are  the  easiest  to  manage.  Sandell  plates 
are  certainly  the  most  difficult.  A  plate  cannot  be  cleaned  un- 
less the  film  has  had  a  long  soaking.  I  find  the  best  way  is  to 
put  a  number  of  plates  in  the  developing  sink,  cover  them  with 
a  hot  and  strong  solution  of  washing  soda  and  soap,  and  leave 
them  all  night.  In  the  morning  the  films,  in  most  cases,  can  be 
easily  rubbed  off  with  a  piece  of  flannel,  and  any  that  will  not 
yield  to  this  treatment  are  not  worth  troubling  about.  Slight 
traces  of  gelatine  will  be  left  adhering  to  the  glass,  but  they  can 
be  cleaned  off  with  flannel  and  a  little  sapolio  or  sunlight  soap. 
A  final  rinsing  in  dilute  nitric  acid  is  desirable.-^C.  Welbornb 
Piper. 

CoRious  Effect  of  Alum. — J.  B.  E.  says :  "  Having  run  out  of 
ordinary  alum  a  few  days  ago,  and  having  by  me  some  crystals 
labelled  '  iron  alum,'  I  used  some  of  these  instead  in  making  up 
a  'hardening'  bath  for  some  freshly  developed  negatives,  as  I 
was  under  the  impression  that  all  the  alums  possess  the  property 
of  hardening  gelatine.  To  my  surprise,  on  treating  the  first 
negative,  the  image'almost  entirely  disappeared,  leaving  nothiug 
but  a  faint  yellow  stain  where  it  had  been.  Needless  to  say,  I 
did  not  repeat  the  experiment.  The  salt  is  something  like 
ordinary  alum,  in  the  shape  of  crystals,  hut  a  brownish-red 
colour,  and  quite  without  smell.  Can  you  give  any  explana- 
tion aa  to  what  it  is  ?" — The  salt  is,  no  doubt,  what  it  purports 
to  be — iron  alum.  In  this  case,  most  probably  the  ammonia 
compound,  the  sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia  (ferric).  Our 
correspondent  is  quite  right  with  regard  to  its  hardening 
properties  upon  gelatine,  but  he  reckoned  without  its  solvent 
action  on  metallic  silver,  which  was  the  reason  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  image. 

Reproducinq  Negatives. — I  think  the  following  plan  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  J.  Hastie.  Select  a  good  sample  of  Rives' 
albumenised  paper  and  float  it,  reverse  side  downwards,  on  a 
fifty  or  sixty-grain  bath  for  a  somewhat  longer  time  than  would 
be  necessary  for  ordinary  purposes.  For  ordinary  printing  what 
is  required  is  to  keep  the  image  as  much  as  possible  upon  the 
surface  of  the  albumen,  in  order  to  secure  brilliancy,  and  for 
this  purpose  a  short  floating  is  best ;  but,  for  our  present  re- 
quirements, a  belter  result  accrues  from  the  formation  of  the 
image  in  the  body  of  the  paper.  Consequently  the  latter  is 
floated  on  its  back  for  a  long  enough  period  to  draw  the  chloride 
from  the  albumen  into  the  pores  of  the  paper.  Four  or  five 
minutes  will  usually  be  suificient.  The  printing  may  be  done 
upon  either  side  of  the  paper,  but  if  from  the  albumen  side  there 
will  be  scarcely  any  surface  image.  In  any  case,  however,  the 
printing  must  be  judged  by  transmitted  light,  so  that  the  sur- 
face image  is  of  no  importance.  Print  very  deeply,  until  the 
highest  lights  are  tinted,  wash  and  fix  in  clean  hypo  without 
toning.  The  image  may  be  toned,  if  that  course  be  preferred  ; 
but  it  is  a  needless  expenditure  of  gold.  In  that  case  the 
printing  need  not  be  carried  quite  so  far.  When  fixed,  wash 
Well,  dry,  and,  if  rapidity  of  printing  he  desired,  apply  wax,  oil, 
or  vaseline,  to  the  back  of  the  print,  which  at  this  stage  should 
appear  on  the  surface  hopelessly  over-printed,  but  show  a  strong 
clear  image  by  transparency.  Now  repeat  the  operation,  using 
this  print  as  the  clichi,  and  the  result  will  be  a  negative  that  is 
printable  from  either  side,  and,  if  properly  done,  will  give  proofs 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  original. — Skntax. 
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Photoobaphic  Amcsbmbnts, 
Bj  Waltir  E.  WooDBDRy.    New  Tork :  The  Boorill  &  Adams  Co. 

Mr.  Woodbury  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  a  variety  of 
sources  for  the  contents  of  this  entertaining  volume,  which  sets 
forth,  so  to  say,  the  art  and  mystery  of  trick  photography.     Multi- 

Shotography,  spirit  photography,  silhouettes,  caricature  photographs, 
istorted  images,  freak  pictures  by  successive  exposures,  artificial 
mirages  by  photography,  composite  photographs,  and  "  doubles,"  are 
only  a  few  of  the  subjects  dealt  with.  We  can  fairly  say  that  the 
book  well  redeems  its  title,  and  supplies  a  fund  of  amusement  in 
producing,  to  quote  Mr.  W^oodbury,  "  a  number  of  novel  and  curious 
effects  that  can  be  obtained  by  the  aid  of  the  camera."  For  all 
that,  we  beg  to  be  allowed  to  demur  to  the  inclusion  of  telephoto- 
graphy, lightning  photography,  instantaneous  photography,  direct 
positives  in  the  camera  by  the  thiosinamine  process,  and  the  hydro- 
fluoric acid  method  of  enlarging,  in  a  volume  avowedly  compiled  to 
entertain  and  amuse.  They  strike  us  as  being  uncommonly  serious 
branches  of  photography.  .However,  the  book  is  very  well  illus- 
trated, and,  on  that  and  other  grounds,  much  may  be  forgiven  it. 


Sample  Books  of  Catibon  Tints. 

Thomas  Illingworth  4  Co.,  Willesden  Jnnction. 

Messrs.  Illisoworth  send  us  a  book  of  sample  tints  used  as  speci- 
mens for  their  carbon  enlargements,  which  they  are  issuing  to  their 
customers.  The  prints,  as  such,  are  admirable  examples  of  the 
process,  and  the  idea  of  so  issuing  them  is  both  good  and  novel. 


The  "  Shashix-Sowa  "  Photoghaphee's  Pocket  Book. 

The  Shashia-Sowa,  Tokyo. 

Oi  R  contemporary  has  issued  a  neat  little  pocket  note  book.  Space 
is  provided  for  photographic  memorandi,  and  probably  a  great  deal 
of  information  on  photographic  matters  is  given — in  Japanese. 
However,  there  are  occasional  oases  in  the  desert,  for  here  and  there 
we  come  across  lists  of  chemicals,  diaphragm  numbers,  and  so  forth, 
which  warrant  the  assumption  that  the  information  is  really  and 
truly  photographic.  We  welcome,  even  if  we  don't  wholly  under- 
stand, the  latest  photographic  note  book. 


Exposure  Tables  fou  PEorooRAPHERS  in  India  and  the  Fab 

'East. 

By  Georqe  Ewi»g.    Oalcntta:  Thacker,  Spink,  &  Co. 

Mb.  Ewisg's  contributions  to  our  contemporary,  The  Journal  of  the 
PhotograjMc  'Society  of  India,  are  always  marked  by  undoubted 
practical  knowledge ;  and  he  has  evidently  been  at  great  pains  in 
compiling  the  tables  in  this  book.  They  are  calculated  for  the 
various  months  between  N.  latitudes  30°  and  23°,  and  for  near  the 
equator,  and  should  be  useful  to  eastern  photographers,  as  they  are 
obviously  the  outcome  of  much  conscientious  work. 


Rough's  Eureka  Hand  Camera— Half-plate  Sizb. 

W.  W.  Rouch  A  Co.,  1«1,  strand. 

There  evidently  exists  a  demand  for  hand  cameras  constructed  to 
Parry  plates  larger  than  quarter-plate  size,  for  Messrs.  W.  W, 
Rouch  &  Co.  are  introducing  a.  half-plate  hand  camera  on  their  well- 
Icnown  Eureka  design,  and  have  submit  ted  it  to  us  for  inspection. 
WJien  closed,  its  dimensions  are  0x7x6 — a  by  no  means  large 
size.  It  is  beautifully  made  in  mahogany,  and,  if-  occasion  arises,  it 
can  be  used  on  a  stand,  as  it  takes  dark  slides  and  a  focussing  screen. 
Ordinarily,  however,  it  is  fitted  with  the  firm's  Eureka  changing 
back,  which  has  been  favourably  known  for  several  years.  The  lens 
is  a  rectilinear  of  TJ  inches  focus,  and  a  Thornton-Pickard  time  and 
instantaneous  shutter  is  employed,  the  speed  of  which  is  regulated 
from  underneath  the  camera,  the  speed  dial  showing  on  the  top. 
The  release  is  effected  by  pressure  upon  a  metal  pin,  and  two 
bright  finders  are  fitted  to  the  camera,  which  is  focussed  by  means 
"f  a  milled-head  screw  adjustment,  a  focussing  scale  being  affixed  to 
lie  side  of  the  instrument.  The  half-plate  Eureka  has  been  in 
-iiccessful  use  for  some  time.  It  is  a  thoroughly  useful  and  well- 
made  instrument  and  deserves  to  be  popular. 


Thb  Manx  Stand. 

The  Sciopticon  Company,  10,  Highbttr7.qiiadrant,  S. 

Many  of  our  older  readers  will  learn,  we  are  sure,  with  interest 
that  the  Sciopticon  Company,  of  which  the  late  George  Smith  (a 
name  once  very  prominent  and  respected  in  photographic  circles) 
wag  the  moving  spirit,  are-  continuing  the  preparation  and  'sale  of 
the  special  productions  for  which  it  has  been  long  noted.  We 
observe,  from  the  catalogue  before  us,  that  a  lengthy  list  of  elides  by 
the  incomparably  beautiful  Woodbury  process  is  given,  and  that 
the  Sciopticon  lantern,  the  Woodbury  photometer,  and  many  other 
useful  items  are  described. 

The  Manx  tripod  stand,  here  illustrated,  has  ever  been  a  favourite 
with  tourist  photographers,  and  well  merits  that  favour.      Fully 


opened,  its  height  is  o  feet;  closed,  the  measurement  is  2  feet  8' 
inches,  its  weight  being  only  Ij  lbs.  AVhen  dra-vra  out,  the  brass 
holders  (shown)  secure  it  in  position,  and  impart  to  it  very  great 
rigidity.  Its  lightness,  rigidity,  and  simplicity  of  construction  con- 
stitute" the  "Manx  "  stand  an  ideal  addition  to  the  apparatus  of  the- 
tourist  photographer.  

Catalogues  Received. 

Louis  Gandolfi,  752,  Old  Kent-road. 
Mr.  Gandolfi  devotes  himself  to  the  manufacture  of  cameras  and 
other  items  of  photographic  apparatus,  which,  from  his  list  appear  to 
be  good  and  cheap.  

Harrini^on  &  Co.,  66,  King-street,  Sydney,  N.S.W, 
Wb  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  before,  a  photographic  dealer's- 
catalogue  from  "  down  under,"  and,  on  turning  over  Messrs, 
Harrington's  well-printed  volume  of  192  pages,  we  realise  how 
much  antipodean  photography  depends  upon  home  products,  most  of 
the  goods  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  emanating  from  the  old 
country.  This,  however,  by  the  way.  The  catalogue  contains  much 
useful  information  on  technical  subjects,  and  in  other  respects  is  an 
excellent  production,  which  is,  doubtless,  much  appreciated  by 
Australian   photographers. 

!_. 

W.  I.  Ohadwick,  2,  St.  Mary's-street,  Manchester, 
Mr.  Chad-wick's  newest  list  is  devoted  to  radiography,  for  which 
purpose  illustrations  and  prices  of  coils,  vacuum  tubes,  fluorescent 
screens,  &c.,  are  here  set  forth. 


Newton  *  Co.,  3,  Fleet-street,  B.C. 

Messrs.  Newton,  as  is  well  known,  have  specially  addressed  them-* 
selves  to  the  supply  of  radiographic  apparatus,  and  their  list  deals 
with  tubes,  coils,  screens,  and  other  requirements  of  the  "new" 
photographer. 

AusFUHBLicHEs  Handbuch  der  Photoghaphib. 
(2  Auflage.    Siebentes  Heft.    II.  Band,  2  Heft.) 

Dr.  Josef  Maria  Edxr.    Wilhelm  Knapp,  Halle-a-S. 
This  volume  of  Dr.  Eder's  complete  guide  to  photography  deals  with 
the  wet-collodion  process  in  all  its  branches,  including  ferrotype  and 
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the  production  of  negatives  for  process  work.  It  is  characterised 
throughout  by  .Dr.  Eder's  thoroughness  and  wide  research.  The 
book  will  he' of  especial  value  to'  the  process-worker,  giving,  as  it 
does,  the  scientific  principles  involved  in  the  use  of  the  screen  and 
BtQps  of  different  forms.  Short  practical  rules  are  also  given  for 
their  use,  ^ 

KUNSTLEBISCHE  PhOTOGRAPHIB. 
By  J.  Raphaels.  Ed.  Liesesraiig,  Diisseldorf. 
This  work  may  be  compared  to  some  extent  with  Dr.  Emerson's 
noteworthy  treatise  on  Naturalistic  Photography,  and  may  probably 
attain  an  analogous  position  in  German  photographic  literature. 
The  author's  standard  is,  that  a  photograph,  for  other  than  scientific 
purposes,  should  give  an  impression  to  the  eye  similar  to  that  pro- 
duced by  a  copy  of  a  true  work  of  art.  In  other  words,  photographs 
should  resemble  photogravures  of  paintings  of  the  highest  order. 
The  writer  not  only  treats  of  the  ajsthetic  side  of  the  subject,  but.  in 
the  second  division,  enters  into  the  technical,  and,  unlike  Dr. 
Emerson,  recommends  the  photographer  to  avail  himself  of  the 
many  devices  by  which  negatives  and  prints  can  be  modified  to  suit 
the  desired  end!  The  book  has  for  frontispiece  Dr.  Emerson's  well- 
known  picture,  the  I'^.ast  Anglian  study  of  Floughing. 


Die  ZinkAtzc.vg. 

By  Jacob  Hdskik.  A.  Hartleben,  Vienna. 
A  SECOND  edition  of  this  work  has  just  been  published,  and  the  clear 
and  systematic  treatment  of  the  subject  cannot  but  add  to  the  repu- 
tation of  the  author  as  a  teacher  and  craftsman.  The  first  part  deals 
with  the  history  of  chemical  engraving,  and  describes  in  a  lucid 
manner  the  various  processes  involved  in  photo-zincography.  The 
second  part  treats  of  the  various  tools  and  materials  employed.  In 
this  edition  the  author  includes  descriptions  of  the  different  routing 
machines,  which  now  play  an  important  part  in  this  branch  of  work. 
There  are  also  some  illustrations  showing  the  capacity  of  zinco- 
graphy as  a  graphic  art.  It  is  a  valuable  guide  and  reference  book 
to  those  engaged  in  this  branch  of  photo-engraving. 


^t^^  antr  ^otejs* 


Royal  Photographic  Society. — Technical  Meeting.  Tuesday.  June  23. 
at  eight  p.m.  A  Practical  Demonstration  of  Colour-screen  Making  and 
Testing,  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Ives. 

Leytox^tone  CiMRRA  Ci.UB. — A  Cycling  Section  having  been  formed  in 
connexion  with  this  Club,  it  has  been  decided  to  admit  all  persons  joining  as 
members  on  or  before  the  annual  general  meeting,  June  2-t,  without  entrance 
lee.     Annual  subscription  5s. 

The  Photogb.\pbic  Club. — The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be 
held  in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  at  eight  o'clock 
on  Wednesday  evening,  Jane  24.  Subject  for  discussion,  Toning  Silver 
Prints.     Visitors  are  always  welcomed  by  the  members. 

The  New  Photography. — Tylar's  light-tight  bags  are  being  fiipplied  in 
l.i'ge  quantities,  both  to  the  professors  at  home  and  on  the  Continent,  for 
mitainiDg  plates  and  films  for  radiograph  experiments.  When  used  with  a 
celluloid  film,  they  can  bo  bound  round  a  limb,  giving  closer  contai't  and 
better  results. 

The  following  are  the  awards  in  the  competition  for  negatives  on  "  Gem  " 
Portrait  Plates  by  professional  photographers  :  1st  prize,  Miss  Grertrude  Reston, 
The  Studio.  Stretford,  Manchester  ;  2nd,  G.  E.  Stone,  25,  Farringdon-street, 
New  Swindon  ;  3rd  and  4th,  divided  between  B.  T.  Ord,  3S,  Derwentwater- 
road,  Gateshead,  and  W.  Hillman,  South-beach  Studio.  Pwllheli. 

In  a  late  paper  in  the  Comptes  Rendus  on  the  products  of  combustion  of  an 
acetylene  burner,  ajid  explosive  mixtures  of  acetylene  and  air,  M.  M. 
Grehant  states  that  the  combustion  of  acetylene  gas  in  an  ordinary  fishtail 
burner  is  complete,  the  products  not  comprising  the  least  trace  of  a  com- 
bustible gas  containing  carbon.  With  mixtures  of  acetylene  and  air,  the 
most  violent  explosion  was  produced  when  the  volume  of  air  was  nine  times 
that  of  the  acetylene. 

"For  nearly  half  a  century,"  says  the  Chmiical  Neifs,  "there  has  been  an 
Bctive  search  for  a  true  method  of  photography  in  colours — some  process  for 
obtaining  at  once,  without  any  "hand-work"  etching  and  the  like  can 
vroduce  on  the  sensitive  plate,  the  reproduction,  e.g.,  of  a  sunset  sky  in  its 
natural  colours,  and  which  shall  not  be  liable  to  fade.  The  very  fact  that, 
after  thousands  of  experiments,  we  are  little,  if  any,  nearer  the  mark  than  in 
the  days  of  Fox  Talbot — the  very  fact  of  such  prolonged  failure  is  dis- 
couraging, and  no  less  so  are  the  attempts  at  obtaining  coloured  results  in  a 
roundabout  and  partially  mechanical  manner.  Nevertheless,  hope  and  ertbrt 
shonld  not  be  abandoned.  Some  day  objects  may  be  reproduced  by  a  pure 
photo-chemical  process,  and  we  may  then  bow  the  hand  work  out  of  court. " 


At  the  Reception  in  aid  of  Guy's  Hospital  at  the  Imperial  Institute,  on 
Wednesday,  June  10.  a  demonstration  of  the  X  rays  was  given  by  Mr.  Le 
Conteur  and  Messrs.  Houghton  &  Sou,  with  apparatus  supplied  by  the  latter. 
A  very  successful  negative  was  taken  of  the  hand  of  H.Fi.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  took  great  interest  in  the  apparatus,  this  being  the  first  time  he 
has  seen  a  demonstration  of  the  EiJatgen  rays.  Messrs.  Houghton  &  Son  had 
five  complete  apparatus  at  work,  and  Mr.  Joyce,  of  Oxford,  Mr.  (4ray,  and 
Mr.  Martin  were  all  present  with  apparatus. 

"  Dr.  Baraduc  has  been  describing,  before  the  Paris  Medical  Society,  hi» 
system  of  photographing  thought.  The  images  which  he  obtained,"  says  the 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  "are  as  vague  as  his  theories, 
and  give  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  comic  criticism.  The  erudite  physician  says 
that,  by  the  aid  of  his  hand  or  his  forehead,  he  can  project  his  thoughts  or 
ideas  on  a  photographic  plate  in  the  dark.  The  reproduced  figures  which  he 
showed  as  the  results  of  his  experiments  were  clouds,  dim  human  forms,  a 
sort  of  cavern,  and  a  heart,  the  latter  being  the  iconographic  outcome  of  the 
emotions  experienced  by  the  doctor,  who  is  evidently  pious,  after  he  had  been 
visiting  the  Church  of  the  Sacrc-C<Bur  at  Montmartre.  With  the  help  of 
electricity,  he  also  obtained  other  efl'ects,  but  he  maintains  that  this  force  is 
unnecessary  when  the  person  who  wishes  to  project  his  thoughts  on  a  i)late  L* 
a  being  of  potent  imaginatiou  and  resolution.  Further  explanations  of  the 
doctor's  theory  must  be  awaited  bRfore  any  judgment  can  be  pronounced  on 
the  value  of  his  thought  pictures." 

Hair  Lines  and  Friction  Marks  on  Bromide  Paper. —We  have  lately 
several  times  had  occasion  to  answer  questions  with  regard  to  the  removal  of 
the  fine  hair  lines  and  friction  marks  which  occur  on  the  surface  of  bromide 
papers,  and  especially  of  Nilcko  paper.  These  marks  may  be  caused  by  the 
friction  of  one  sheet  over  another  when  withdrawing  them  from  a  packet,  or 
they  may  be  caused  by  rubbing  the  finger  or  nail  accidentally  over  the  sensitive 
surface.  The  harder  and  more  smooth  this  surface,  the  more  easily  are  the 
marks  produced.  Fortunately  their  removal  is  a  very  simple  matter,  as  they 
are  entirely  on  the  surface.  The  developed,  fixed,  alumed,  and  washed  prints 
must  be  allowed  to  dry.  Then  soak  a  piece  of  cotton-wool  in  water  (or 
methylated  spirits,  though  this  does  not  work  quite  so  quickly),  and  squeeze 
it  out.  Proceed  to  wipe  over  the  surface  of  the  print  with  the  damp  cotton- 
wool firmly  but  not  too  roughly.  Do  not  have  your  cotton-wool  too  wet,  as 
this  does  not  work  so  well.  Finally  wipe  the  whole  surface  over  with  a  wet 
clean  pad  of  cotton-wool.  When  dry,  the  prints  will  be  found  to  be  spotless 
and  iierfect. — Kodak  yeios. 

Many  are  the  uses  to  which  the  Rontgen  rays  may  be  put.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  reserved  for  Miss  Frances  Willard,  a  bright  and  shining  light  of 
transatlantic  temperance,  to  promise  the  enrolment  of  the  X  rays  beneath  the 
lianner  of  militant  teetotalism.  One  has  heard,  says  the  Graphic,  of  the 
Awful  Warning,  that  is  to  say,  the  reclaimed  drunkard  who  thrills  a  teetotal 
audience  with  the  recital  of  his  past  alcoholic  achievements.  It  seems  that 
the  Awful  Warning  will  now  have  an  even  more  favourable  opportunity  of 
working  for  the  cause.  It  is  proposed  to  utilise  the  X  rays  ' '  for  revealing  the 
process  of  deterioration  as  it  develops,  drink  by  drink,  in  the  drunkard's 
stomach."  This  should  be,  from  the  spectacular  as  well  as  from  the  scientific 
point  of  view,  a  very  remarkable  experiment,  but  it  occurs  to  one  that  it  will 
take  rather  a  long  time  to  perform.  The  process  of  deterioration  as  produced 
by  a  succession  of  single  drinks,  is  not  rapid,  and  the  subject  of  the  experi- 
ment will  have  to  take  a  good  many  before  he  gets  perceptibly  "  furtherer  "  in 
any  sense  of  the  term.  Nevertheless,  the  Awful  AVaruing  will  have  au 
uncommonly  good  time:  and  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that,  if  ever  the  Awful 
Warning  succumbs  to  the  effects  of  his  zeal  for  temperance,  there  will  be  no 
lack  of  candidates  for  the  reversion  of  his  position  in  front  of  the  camera. 

"PvUling  Diffraction  Gratings. — 'Rowland's  grating'  is  made  by  ruling 
parallel  lines  on  a  concave  [date  of  what  i*  known  as  speculum  metal.  This 
metal,"  s^ys  Appleion's  Popular  Science  ilonlhly,  "  is  an  alloy  of  two  parts 
copper  and"  one  part  tin.  The  parallel  grooves  are  made  with  a  delicately  ad- 
justed diamond  point.  The  machine  on  which  the  grating  was  made  was- 
manufactured  after  eighteen  months'  hard  work  by  Theodore  C.  Schneider, 
the  machinist  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  from  the  designs  of,  and  by  pro- 
cesses invented  by.  Professor  Rowland,  who  was  constantly  at  hand  to  direct 
every  movement.  This  machine  is  in  a  dark  vault  under  the  laboratory. 
When  a  'grating'  is  being  made,  it  runs  night  and  day.  The  vault  is  locked, 
and  no  one  is  allowed  to  enter  it,  for  the  machine  is  so  sensitive  that  the- 
temperature  of  a  human  body  would  disarrange  it.  When  a  new  diamond 
point  is  being  tested,  as  is  now  the  case.  Professor  Rowland  will  permit  a  few- 
people  to  visit  it.  Sir  William  Thomson,  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  Lord  Rayleigh, 
Professor  Ball,  Astronomer  Royal  of  Ireland,  the  kite  Professor  Helmholtz,  of 
Berlin,  Professor  Mascart,  of  Paris,  ami  Professor  Lemstrom,  of  Sweden,  ar« 
among  those  to  whom  this  courtesy  has  been  extended.  The  motive  power  of 
the  machine  is  an  hydraulic  engine.  Tlie  water  is  kept  at  a  constant  height  in  ! 
tank  near  the  roof,  to  ensure  unvarying  speed.  It  is  driven  by  a  belt  attacheii 
to  a  solid  br.iss  driving  wlieel  on  the  machine.  A  crank  is  turned  by  the  same 
on  the  other  end  of  the  shaft.  This  crank  moves  the  carriage  that  conveys  ths 
diamond  point  back  and  forth  over  the  surface  of  the  '  grating '  or  plate.  Thij 
carriage  rests  on  two  steel  ways,  which  are  fiat  on  top  and  slanting  slightly 
outward,  so  that  there  are  three  points  on  one  way  or  rail  on  which  the 
carriage  rests.  These  '  ways  '  are  ground  so  as  to  make  them  as  nearly  .iccu" 
rate  as  possible ;  but  they  cannot  be  made  perfect,  for  Mr.  Rowland  testeii 
them  with  a  microscope  and  found  that  they  were  'out' — that  is,  not  exactly 
perfect — by  one  fifty-thousandth  of  an  inch.  He  did  not  attempt  to  improv 
them." 

Tesla's  New  Light.— The  PKiladtljjhia  Public  Ledger,  of  May  21,  contai 
the  following  interesting  item  of  news  :  It  is  announced  that  Nikola  Tesla  ha! 
solved  the  problem  which  he  set  before  himself  many  years  ago,  and  which  ma; 
revolutionise  the  system  of  electric  lighting.  It  is,  electrical  experts  say,  thi 
nearest  perfect  adaptation  of  the  great  force  of  nature  to  the  use  of  man.  Il 
Mr.  Testa's  laboratory  in  Houston-street  is  a  bulb  not  more  than  three  inche 
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in  length,  which,  when  the  current  is  turned  into  it,  hecotnes  a  bulb 
•of  light.  With  it  a  very  large  room  ia  Ro  lighted  that  it  is  possible  to 
read  in  any  comer.  Yet  this  is  done  without  the  attachments  necessary  in 
existing  lights.  The  rays  are  so  strong  that  the  sharpest  photographs  may 
be  taken  by  them.  No  new  dynamo  is  required  to  produce  the  current. 
There  is  ho  danger  of  harmful  shock  in  its  use.  Stories  have  come  from 
time  to  time  from  Mr.  Tesla's  laboratory  that  he  was  experimenting  on  a 
•light  of  this  sort.  Rumours  of  auccefis  and  failure  have  followed  each  other, 
and  Mr.  Tesla's  friends  were  inclined  to  doubt  that  be  would  succeed.  A 
half  dozen  times  the  discover)-  was  on  his  finger  tips,  only  to  elude  him,  but 
now  he  has  told  his  friends  of  his  success.  Mr.  Tesla  has  been  working  for 
many  years  on  his  theory  of  the  necessity  and  practicability  of  the  conversion 
of  electricity.  The  present  incandescent  light  gives  only  three  per  cent,  of 
illuminating  power;  the  other  ninety-seven  per  cent,  is  wasted  in  heat.  In 
accordance  with  his  theories,  which  have  been  already  applied  successfully  to 
the  economical  transmission  of  the  electric  fluid,  hq  applied  himself  to  the 
saving  of  some  of  this  wasted  energy  in  electric  light.  The  bulb  which  he  has 
perfected  gives  ten  per  cent,  of  light,  and  loses  ninety  per  cent,  of  energy. 
Mr.  Tesla  declares  that  he  will,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  more  experiments,  be 
able  to  produce  forty  per  cent,  of  light,  so  that  the  waste  will  be  reduced  to 
•only  sixty  per  cent.,  or  thirty-seven  per  cent,  less  than  at  present.  The 
principle  of  the  light  is  vibration.  The  illumination  is  secured  by  means  of 
what  Mr.  Tesla  terms  a  vibrator  within  a  bulb,  which  holds  the  vibrating 
needle  within  a  vacuum.  The  needle  vibrates  so  rapidly  that  the  figures  per 
second  sound  imaginary,  but  it  is  this  intensity  of  energy  which  gives  the  light 
its  brilliancy  and  its  apparent  steadiness.  The  light.s  do  not  have  to  be 
renewed. 

Peopdrtion,  as  Applied  to  Enlargement  and  Reduction. — Professional 
photographers  when  giving  orders  for  enlargements  are  not  at  all  times  suffi- 
ciently definite  in  their  instructions  to  the  enlarger  to  enable  him  to  carry  out 
their  wishes  exactly,  and  it  is  fouud  oat,  when  too  late,  that  the  result  is  not 
quite  what  was  expected.  Disappointment  is  often  experienced  through  the 
inability  of  the  photographer  to  sufliciently  allow  for  the  difference  in  the 
proportions  of  the  original  to  the  enlargement.  For  instance,  an  order  for  a 
12  X 10  enlargement  is  given,  to  be  made  from  a  cabinet  print,  and  all  the  sub- 
ject is  to  be  included.  The  order  is  executed  and  dispatched,  when,  forthwith, 
a  complaint  is  made  that  the  enlargement  measures  only  12  x  8J  instead  of 
12  X 10,  and  it  is,  therefore,  of  no  use,  as  it  was  wanted  to  go  into  a  frame 
already  made,  having  a  mount  with  an  opening  11  >;  9.  To  prevent  these 
4isappointments,  I  purpose  here  to  point  out  a  way  by  which  any  one  may 
■know  exactly  what  proportions  any  print  or  negative  will  have  when  enlarged. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  it  is  required  to  enlarge  a  cabinet  portrait  to  12  x  10, 
proceed,  first  of  all,  to  measure  off  the  full  size  of  the  cabinet  print  (flj  x  4)  on  a 
piece  of  paper.  Now  draw  a  diagonal  line  from  the  left-hand  bottom  to  the 
right-hand  top  comer,  continuing  the  line  for  about  16  inches  ;  then,  from  the 
left-hand  bottom  corner,  coutinue  the  vertical  line  to  exactly  12  inches  high, 
and  from  this  point  draw  another  line  at  right  angles  till  it  meets  the  diagonal 
line ;  a  measurement  of  this  line  will  show  the  width  given  by  the  cabinet 
print  when  the  height  is  enlarged  to  12  inches,  viz.,  Sif  inches.  This  explana- 
tion may  appear  somewhat  complicated,  but  it  is  in  reality  very  simple,  and  is 
easily  proved  by  following  this  example  on  paper.  It  applies  to  any  size  and 
proportion.  In  the  Photoaraphic  News  Year-Booh  for  1830  I  gave  a  further 
application  of  this  principle,  which  is  illustrated.  It  is  termed  ' '  A  Measuring 
Mask  ; "  the  whole  thing  is  very  simple,  and  any  one  could  make  them  with  a 
few  sheets  of  thin  cardboard.  The  great  advantage  of  these  masks  is,  that  the 
opening,  when  ad.iusteil  to  the  desired  height,  will,  at  a  glance,  show  the  true 
proportionate  width  that  will  be  included  In  the  enlargement.  For  cabinet- 
■aized  negatives  the  openings  n  eed  not  be  larger  than  6x5,  which  will,  of 
•course,  answer  as  well  as  12x10,  and  be  more  easily  handled.  It  will  be 
obvious  that  a  mask  will  be  ro  uired  for  sizes  that  do  not  bear  the  same  pro- 
portion to  6  X  5.  A  mask,  for  i  natance,  with  an  opening  10  x  8,  will  also  suit 
for  15  X 12  and  20  x  16,  as  the  re  iation  in  each  case  is  as  5  is  to  4.  The  propor- 
tion of  6  to  5  will  suit  for  12  x  li  t,  and  IS  x  15,  and  24  x  20,  because  they  are  in 
4he  proportion  of  6  to  5.  It  wil  i  thus  be  seen  that  a  large  number  of  m.%sk3 
■will  not  be  required  to  take  all '  li  -usual  sizes.  In  copying  a  painting,  it  is 
sometimes  useful  to  know  what  tii,  width  of  it  will  be  when  the  base  line  is 
•reduced  to  any  given  length.  StreU'.h  a  thread  diagonally  across  the  picture 
■from  opposite  corners.  M,t.k  the  rei  uired  base  line,  from  the  lowest  end  of 
<Jiagonal,  along  the  bott'-.m  edge  of  i  ainting ;  then,  with  another  piece  of 
thread,  with  a  weight  it  one  end,  plinib  right  over  the  mark.  The  point 
where  the  threads  cross  will  always  be  the  piC,-"rtionate  width. — H.  J.  Bcuiox, 
in  Autotype  Notes, 
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Tai  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between   June   3   and 
June  10,  1896:— 

Apparatus. — No.    11,909.      "Improvements    in    Photoiraphic   Appiiratus. " 
Complete  specification.     A.  E.  Dehnert  and  K.  H.  G.  Hedwig. 

liANTERNS. — No.  12,005.     "  Improvements  in  and  relating  to  Magic  Lanterns." 
R.  Ehruch. 

.8HUTTER.S.— No.  12,048.     "Improvements  in  Photographic  Shutters."    G.  J. 
F.  M.  Mattkjli. 

Embossing  Photoqraphs. — No.  12,182.    "An  Improved  Method  of  Backing 
Embossed  Photographs,   Prints,  Cards,  or  other  Embossed  Articles. 
H.  Piquet. 

tiKNSBS.— No.  12,219.    "Improvements  in  L?nses."    P.  Rudolph. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT   WEEK. 
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(Choict  of  Apvaratu*,  SeUction  ofSvihject, 
TTse  of  S'cinij  Back^  Stc,  and  Erpoiwrt, 
Walter  Booth. 
I  Oiaer  aiumt  on  Picture  Having.     F.  C. 
t     Tiluey. 

J  Gihibition     of     'Views     of     Licblield 
(     Cathedral. 

Architecture.    Charles  Morgan. 
DiscuBsion  ou  Printtnir. 

{A  Practical    DemomUatkr,    of  C"'»nr- 
scrccn    Making    and    Testing.      F.  K. 
Ive<. 
Annual  General  Meeting. 
Toninir  Silver  Prints. 
Annnal  Meeting. 

(  Ezcarsion :    Miildlewood.  for  Poynton 
t     Foul.     Leader,  Ui;s  Maraland. 
Ktcurs.on;  Ealiujir  and  Diktrict. 
Ezrurs'on;  Epsom  Downs  StUion,  for 

He-dley,  4c.    Leader,  A.  W.  Birat. 
Exonrsion :     Staines     and     Chert^ey. 

Leader,  Mr.  Lincoln. 
Exoorfion  :    BiUericay.      leader.   Dr. 
■W.  P.  Turner. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
June  16,— Photo-mechanical  Meeting,— Mr.  T.  Bolas,  F.l.C,  F.C.S.,  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  E.  Sanger  Shepherd  read  a  paper  on 

COLLODIO-BROMIDK  AND  TRANSPARENCIES  FOR  PHOTOGRAVDRK. 

Transparencies  for  photogravure,  he  said,  must  possess  the  greatest  range  of 
gradation,  and  must  not  be  too  dense,  and,  when  a  negative  would  yield  such 
a  transparency  in  autotype  tissue,  that  method  was  the  most  suitable.  In  the 
case  of  flat  or  over-intense  negatives,  however,  or  when  it  was  necessary  to 
alter  the  size,  the  best  means  of  obtaining  a  transparency  was  by  the  use  of 
collodion  emulsion.  He  preferred  an  unwashed  emulsion,  with  an  excess  of 
bromide,  with  which  the  coating  could  be  effected  in  a  fairly  bright  yellow 
light,  the  plate  being  afterwards  washed  in  a  saler  light.  To  make  ten 
ounces  of  emulsion  he  gave  the  following  formula  : — 

Silver  nitrate    250  grains. 

Water    21  drachms. 

Dissolve  by  heat  and  add 

Absolute  alcohol 2i  ounces. 

Then  put  into  the  stock  bottle 

Pyroxyline    50  grain.s 

Ether  (-770) 5  ounces, 

and  add  the  silver  solution  as  above. 
Tfie  bromising  solution  was 

Zinc  bromide    200  grains. 

Alcohol 2J  ounces. 

After  coating,  allow  the  emulsion  to  become  well  set,  and  then  plunge  the 
plate  into  cold  water  and  leave  it  until  all  greasiness  has  disappeared.  Expose 
about  the  same  as  for  wet  collodion  and  develop  with  pyro  and  ammonia,  as 
recommended  by  Mr,  Brooks.  For  ordinary  subjects,  the  be.st  intensifler  was 
pyro  and  silver,  but,  for  line  work,  the  lead  intensifier  was  to  be  preferred. 
For  line  work  in  photogravure,  there  should  be  a  very  small  amount  of  dust 
grain  on  the  plate,  and,  where  there  were  large  black  masses  without  detail, 
these  should  be  allowed  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  etching,  being  worked 
up  afterwards,  by  which  means  the  character  of  the  fine  lines  was  preserved. 
In  very  delicate  work  it  was  necessary  to  use  a  very  fine  grain  and  plenty 
of  it,  but,  with  coarse  subjects,  it  was  possible  to  employ  two  grains,  first  with 
bitumen  and  then  with  resin.  He  never  used  a  substratum,  and  found  that  a 
narrow  edging  of  indiarubber  solution  was  quite  sufficient  to  keep  the  film 
from  slipping.  In  developing,  the  image  should  be  kept  as  thin  as  possible, 
the  requisitedensity  being  obtained  by  intensifying  with  pyro  and  silver  for 
halftone  subjects,  or  with  ferricyanide  of  lead  for  line  work,  treatment  with 
sulphide  of  ammonium  producing  a  deep  black,  which  would  not  print  through 
in  several  minutes'  exposure  to  sunlight.  The  addition  of  a  few  minims 
of  alcoholic  solution  of  erythrosine  to  the  emulsion  rendered  it  possible  to 
obtain  excellent  copies  from  originals  on  yellow  paper,  and,  in'cases  where  the 
originals  were  on  paper  tinted  with  aniline  dyes,  the  colour  could  be  removed 
by  washing  in  water. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Dkbenha.m  asked  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  obtain  a 
suitable  carbon  transparency  from  a  weak  negative  by  means  of  intensification 
with  permanganate  of  potash  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd  said  a  suitable  result  could  be  obtained  in  that  manner,  bnt 
the  final  etfect  of  intensification  with  permanganate  was  so  miich  greater  than 
the  visual  effect  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  tell  when  the  requisite  degree 
of  intensity  was  reached. 

Mr.  Debenham  had  found  that,  after  treatment  with  the  lead  intensifier, 
a  collodion  film  had  a  great  tendency  t )  crack  in  drying. 

Mr.  Shepherd  said  that,  if  the  image  was  very  thin  and  thoroughly  fixed 
with  hypo,  he  had  never  had  any  trouble. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Ives  had  made  a  very  large  number  of  coUodio-bromide  positives, 
and  for  line  subjects  had  always  intensified  with  copper  bromide  and  silver, 
and,  judging  from  the  specimens  shown  by  Mr,  Shepherd,  he  thought  this 
method  was  better  than  lead  intensification. 
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Mr.  Debeshaji  suggested  that  the  water  used  for  dissolving  the  silver  in  the 
emulsion  would  have  a  tendency  to  cause  frilling,  and 

Mr.  Ives  said  he  had  always  been  afraid  to  >ise  any  water,  and  it  was  quite 
possible  to  get  the  silver  in  without  it. 

The  Chairman,  alluding  to  the  question  of  intensification,  remarked  that  it 
was  an  interesting  fact  that  a  collodion-emulsion  plate  could  be  exposed  and 
fixed  without  development,  clear  glass  resulting,  tlie  image  being  entirely 
obtained  by  means  of  intensification  with  pyro  and  silver,  although  previous 
to  intensification  the  image  was  quite  invisible. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  (Mr.  Child  Bayley)  said  he  had  used  Schering's 
celloidin  for  washed  emulsions,  and  found  it  so  satisfactory  that  he  would  now 
use  nothing  else,  the  only  objection  being  that  it  required  at  least  twelve 
hours  to  dissolve.  Mr.  Shepherd  had  said  that  he  kept  his  emulsion 
bottle  in  a  tin  box,  to  preserve  it  from  the  light ;  but  he  (Mr.  Bayley)  had 
never  found  that  collodion  emulsion  in  bulk  was  sensitive  to  light,  and  he 
showed  a  sample  which  had  been  kept  on  a  shelf  in  an  ordinary  room  for  about 
two  years  without  being  affected.  He  asked  Mr.  Ives  what  form  of  bromide 
he  used  for  an  emulsion  made  without  water  ? 

Mr.  Ives  replied  that  with  95  per  cent,  alcohol,  bromide  of  cadmium,  suffi- 
cient time,  and  plenty  of  heat,  he  always  succeeded  in  getting  the  requisite 
amount  of  silver  dissolved  ;  he  made  up  the  emulsion  and  let  it  stand  for  a 
few  hours  with  excess  of  silver,  and  then  added  more  bromide  of  cadmium  and 
alcohol  to  neutralise  the  free  silver. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
June  11.  Mr.  Thomas  Bedding  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Atkins,  resigning  his  office  of 
Hon.  Recorder,  in  consequence  of  his  removal  from  London.  After  expressing 
his  appreciation  of  Mr.  Atkins's  labours,  he  proposed  that  he  be  elected  an 
hon.  member  of  the  Association,  as  a  token  of  its  esteem,  which  was  seconded 
hy  Mr.  Henderson  and  caiTied  unanimously,  and  suitably  acknowledged  by 
^Ir.  Atkins.  The  Hon.  Secretary  drew  attention  to  a  photogravure  of  Dr. 
Obermayer,  by  himself,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Vienna  Camera  Club,  as  an 
e.xample  of  work  by  a  spectacle  lens. 

Mr.  J.  E.  HODD  asked  for  opinions  as  to  certain  comet-like  marks  on  a 
negative  which  he  produced,  and  which  was  one  of  a  dozen  exhibiting  similar 
<lefects.  Amongst  other  suggestions  were  that  the  wrapping  paper  might  have 
caused  it,  or  packing  face  to  face,  while  Mr.  Hodd  thought  that  during  wash- 
ing some  particles  driven  from  the  tap  at  high  pressure  might  have  been  forced 
into  the  film.  Eventually  Mr.  Henderson  subjected  it  to  some  experiments, 
*ut  nothing  definite  was  heard  .as  to  the  cause. 

Plates  for  Hand-cameha  Work. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Welfohd  opened  a  discussion  on  this  topic  by  asking  who  uses 
•quick  plates  for  hand-camera  work — in  other  words.  Why  use  rapid  plates 
when  slow  ones  will  do  as  well  '  It  is  constantly  advocated  that  rapid  plates 
be  used,  and  he  had  been  attacked  for  advising  the  use  of  slow  plates.  He 
had  always  held  that  rapid  plates  were  more  difficult  to  develop  than  slow 
rplates,  but  this  was  often  denied.  In  the  next  place,  greater  precautions  must 
be  taken  as  to  the  safety  of  the  dark-room  light.  He  claimed  that  there  was 
less  latitude  in  exposure,  too,  with  fast  plates,  and  one  had  to  more  nearly 
hit  the  mark  compared  with  slow  plates.  Then,  of  course,  there  was  the 
question  of  expense.  He  preferred  slow  to  rapid  plates,  provided  they  were 
last  enough;  and,  further,  he  liked  a  slow  plate  with  an  energetic  developer 
Ijetter  than  a  rapid  plate  with  a  slower  developer.  Most  hand  cameras  were 
-.ijenerally  worked  too  fast,  and  for  which  he  could  see  no  necessity.  He 
thought  exposures  of  from  J-  second  and  upwards  were  very  useful ;  but, 
-if  great  speed  was  required,  some  shutters  are  provided  up  to  j-Jj;  second.  If 
he  were  going  to  work  at  such  a  speed,  however,  he  would  drop  a  hand  camera 
altogether  and  use  a  stand  camera.  That  the  speed  of  the  shutter  is  much 
'too  great  could  be  verified  by  considering  that  most,  people  with  any  experi- 
ence could  make  an  exposure  up  to  two  seconds  with  a  hand  camera,  while  an 
ordinary  worker  should  certainly  be  able  to  give  up  to  J  second.  By  slow- 
ing the  shutter  and  adopting  slower  plates,  he  was  sure  much  improved 
results  would  follow.  He  exhibited  some  of  his  own  work,  all,  with  one 
exception,  being  taken  on  ordinary  plates,  that  is,  of  the  first  rapidity,  and 
answering  to  Ilford  ordinary.     They  were  mostly  taken  ivith  stop  f-l'l,  and 

■  some  with  ,/-16. 

Mr.  Hexderson  inquired  what  "  Warnerke  "  speed  this  slow  plate  was  to  be .' 

Mr.  Welford  replied,  Seventeen  or  eighteen. 

Mr.  Henderson  called  that  a  quick  plate. 

Mr.  Hodd  endorsed  most  of  Mr.  Welford's  remarks.  All  his  work  had  been 
done  on  a  slow  medium  plate.  A  fast  plate  was  really  very  unsuitable  for 
making  enlarged  negatives  from,  on  account  of  the  general  coarseness  of  grain. 
He  had  some  whole-plate  enlarged  negatives  irom  these  slow  plates  which 
required  a  sharp  eye  to  discern  that  they  were  enlargements  .at  all.  Fast 
, plates  presented  much  difficulty  in  getting  shadow  detail,  and  there  was  less 
latitude.  He  did  not  understand  why  hand  cameras  were  not  suited  for  very 
rapid  work. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  felt  bound  to  say  he  was  inclined  to  take  the 
other  side,  and  support  those  misguided  individuals  .in  favour  of  rapid 
.plates.  The  arguments  used  were  very  antiquated  and  showed  a  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  plate-makers.  That  the  rapid  plate  is  more 
difficult  to  develop,  that  it  gives  less  margin  of  error  in  exposure,  that  it 
'  induces  coarseness  of  grain,  and,    consequently,  is   unsuitable  for  enlarging 

■  from,  and  that  it  is  more  susceptible  to  fog,  may  have  been  true  years  ago,  but 
.  good  rapid  plates,  with  little  grain,  and  which  do  not  fog  in  ordinary  working 

light,  are  now  easily  obtainable.  This  plate  was  of  a  speed  of  about  SO  Hurter 
.  &  Driffield,  which  was  a  rapid  plate,  and  should  not  be  classed  with  the  plate 
advocated  by  Messrs.  Welford  and  Hodd.  He  thought  the  tendency  was  towards 
under-exposure.  As  regards  choice  of  stop,  a  great  deal  depended  on  the  sub- 
ject. For  near  figures,  /'-ll  to  /-Iti  were  not  very  suitable,  if  you  also  want 
definition  in  the  background.  Ha  thought  the  question  of  holding  hand 
camera  steady  for  an  exposure  of  two  seconds  out  of  the  question,  and  found 
-it  difficult  enough  to  .get  sharpness  with  j'„-  second. 


Mr.  Henderson  agreed  with  the  Secretary  as  to  rapid  plates  being  superior, 
and  instanced  one  or  two  of  Mr.  Welford's  examples  that  would  have  been 
better  for  a  rapid  plate. 

Mr.  Rapson  maintained  that  a  better  negative  could  be  obtained  from  a 
forced,  barely  exposed,  slow  plate  than  from  a  rapid  plate,  over-exposed,  with 
tentative  development. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  to  compare  fast  and 
slow  plates,  to  ascertain  whether  tliere  was  any  truth  in  the  contention  that 
slow  plates  gave  more  gradation  than  fast  plates. 

The  CaURMAN  remarked  that  he  had  not  been  very  successful  in  long 
exposures  with  hand  cameras.  About  the  grain  of  plates,  even  visually  the 
grain  varied  considerably.  As  regards  the  main  question,  he  would  prefer  a 
slow  plate. 

Mr.  Welford  had  not  touched  the  question  of  granularity,  because  very 
little  argument  could  be  founded  upon  it.  He  disagreed  with'  the  Secretary's 
opinion  as  to  there  being  more  under-exposures.  Very  little  over-exposure 
of  a  rapid  plate  caused  much  tlatuess,  and,  moreover,  it  was  exceedingly 
difficult  to  restrain  a  rapid  plate  when  over-exposed.  He  advocited  a  stand 
for  very  fast  work  on  account  of  the  great  vibration  caused  by  rapid  shutters, 
and  by  this  means  avoided  it  considerably.  With  reference  to  protracted 
expo.sures,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  one  from  leaning  against  a  tree  or 
other  support,  and  in  this  way  two  seconds  could  be  easily  given. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Club  was  held  at  Anderton's 
Hotel  on  AVednesday  evening,  June  10,  Mr.  Welford  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Alexander  Cowan,  thanking 
him  for  the  sympathetic  letter  which  he  had  sent  on  behalf  of  the  Club,  and 
staling  that  he  was  getting  along  as  well  as  it  was  possible  to  do  under  the 
circumstances.  The  Hon.  Secretary  handed  round  prospectuses  and  entry 
forms  of  the  Bristol  International  Photographic  Exhibition. 

Mr.  Nesbit  showed  negatives,  made  by  his  son  and  developed  by  himself, 
of  the  snake-keeper  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  with  one  of  his  pets  encircled 
round  his  neck.  Mr.  Nesbit  tool:  the  opportunity  of  thoroughly  abusing  tho^e 
dry-plate  makers  who  sent  out  plates  which  were  badly  cut.  He  said  that,  in 
a  dozen  8Jx6J  plates  recently  purchased  by  him,  six  of  them  were  too  small, 
and  he  naturally  felt  aggrieved. 

It  was  pointed  out  that,  as  these  plates  were  whole-plates,  it  was  probably 
the  fault  of  the  glass-manufacturer  rather  than  the  dry-plate  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Nesimt  said  he  did  not  care  whose  fault  it  was  ;  when  he  bought  plates, 
he  wanted  them  to  fit  his  slides. 

Mr.  Welford  passed  round  some  prints  made  on  Eastman's  matt  Solio  paper 
toned  to  a  sepia  colour.     He  used  the  Eastman  platinum  toning  formula, 

Mr.  Sfretton  said  that,  in  connexion  with  the  Club's  proposed  outing,  Mr. 
(rotz  and  he  had,  amongst  other  places,  been  to  Windsor,  and,  taking  all 
things  into  consideration,  their  suggestion  was  that  the  Club  should  select 
that  locality  for  its  proposed  day's  outing.  He  suggested  that  the  day  might 
be  changed  to  July  -1,  because  in  that  case  he  could  arrange  to  have  his  boat 
at  Windsor,  and  the  members  would  be  able  to  make  pictures  from  both  sides 
of  the  river.  He  said  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  district,  and  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  place  his  knowledge  and -services  at  their  disposal.  The 
date  was  accordingly  altered  to  July  4. 


Hackney  Photographic  Society.— June  9,  Mr.  R.  Backett  presiding.— A 
report  of  the  excursion  on  the  preceding  Saturday  to  Leigh  was  given  by  Mr. 
Dean.  A  discussion  was  held  on  the  lecture  on  Lijhti.t;/,  given  the  week 
belore  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenhaui.  Jlr.  Hoddle,  of  Messrs.  Thorn  &  Co., 
showed  the 

INCANTO  Acetylene  Uas  Generator. 
It  was  claimed  to  be  automatic,  simple,  portable,  and  safe.  A  demonstra- 
tion of  its  action  certainly  seemed  to  agree  with  these  claims,  and  the  light 
produced  was  very  good  indeed,  being  very  much  brighter  than  the  incan- 
descent gas,  and  purer  in  colour.  At  the  meeting  it  was  subjected  to  a  rather 
severe  test,  that  of  being  placed  in  the  club  lantern.  It  illuminated  the  slides 
and  screen  very  well,  and  is  superior  to  any  form  of  oil  light  or  the  incan- 
descent gas. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society. — June  8,  Mr.  J.  Addison  in  the 
chair. — Mr.  H.  U.  F.  Wheeler  was  proposed  as  a  member  of  the  Society.  Mr. 
MnM.MERY  reported  on  the  last  outing  to  Purfleet.  0 iving  to  the  absence  of 
Mr.  S.  H.  Fry,  who  was  to  have  demonstrated  on  rough  bromid'i  paper,  and 
who  had  written  to  say  he  was  quite  unable  to  attend,  owing  to  business  en- 
gagements, the  meeting  devoted  itself  to  asking  questions  and  discussing  various 
suDJects.  Mr.  Child  Bayley  asked  if  any  one  had  had  any  e.xperience  with  iso- 
chromatio  plates  and  a  screen  in  a  hand  camera  'i  Mr.  H.  Stuart  said  that 
he  had,  and  it  was  only  a  matter  of  exposure.  He  found  he  could  give 
exposures  up  to  half  a  second,  with  tlie  camera  held  in  the  hand.  Mr.  S.mith 
asked  for  a  platinum  toning  bath  for  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Moss  to  formula. 
Various  baths  were  recommended,  among  them  the  platinum  bath  issued  with 
Solio  paper.  Mr.  Mattocks  said  that,  on  opening  one  of  Edwards's  dark 
slides  suddenly,  he  noticed  a  fiash  of  light.  This  was  said  to  be  electricity, 
caused  by  the  friction  of  the  celluloid  shutter  against  the  velvet  at  the  top, 
and  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  dry  weather.  After  a  varied  discussion  on  a 
developer  for  bromide  paper  and  the  permanence  of  prints  toned  in  the  com- 
bined bath,  the  meeting  dispersed. 

June  15,  Mr.  H.  Smith  in  tlie  chair. — Mr.  Marohant  said  that  members 
would  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  President  (Mr.  Mummery)  had  been  elected  to 
serve  on  the  Hanging  Committee  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society's  Exhi- 
bition.    Mr.  W.  J.  Si-MPSOX  then  proceeded  to  give  a  demonstration  on 

Silver  Printing  and  Toning, 
meant  especially  for  beginners.     He  said  that  home-sensitised  albumen  paper 
gave  finer  results  thin  ready-sensitisel,  as  the  la';ter  contained  a  consider.ill^ 
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amount  of  acid,  in  order  to  make  it  keep.  He  recommended  the  paper  to  be 
bought  ready-salted  and  albiimeniaed,  as  it  saved  a  lot  of  trouble.  The 
strength  of  the  silver  bath  for  lloating  the  paper  should  be  about  forty-five 

f  rains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce,  and  should  be  kept  up  to  that  strength 
y  adding  a  solution  of  120  grains  to  the  ounce  as  required,  testing  by  the 
.argentometer.  He  also  gave  a  volumetric  test,  using  a  solution  of  common 
^aft  of  delinite  strength.  The  paper  should  be  floated  for  three  minutes,  and 
then  hung  up  to  drain,  and  dried  between  blotting-paper  soaked  in  carbonate 
of  soda,  which  enabled  the  paper  to  be  kept  about  a  week.  If  this  was  not 
done,  the  paper  would  have  to  be  used  at  once,  as  it  would  not  keep.  He 
recommended  the  acetate  bath  for  toning— 30  grains  acetate  of  soda,  1  grain 
chloride  of  gold,  10  ounces  water— this  has  to  be  made  up  twenty-four  hours 
before  using.  The  borax  or  phosphate  bath  could  be  used  instead,  and  mixed 
iust  before  using,  100  grains  of  borax  or  phosphate  of  soda  being  substituted 
for  the  acetate  of  soda.  The  prints  should  be  fixed  in  a  one  to  six  solution  of 
ihypo,  and  well  washed,  but  not  kept  soaking.  He  toned  several  prints  in  the 
acetate  bath  to  a  very  rich  dark  brown,  and  also  showed  how  to  float  the  paper 
on  the  silver  bath,  several  members  taking  away  a  sheet  to  print  at  home. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.— On  Saturday,  the  6th 
instant,  the  members  of  this  Society  journeyed  to  Ellesmere,  near  Wrexham, 
travelling  bv  the  new  railway  from  Seacombe.  The  party  left  the  landing- 
stage  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  reached  Ellesmere  about  two.  The  day  was  a 
good  one  for  photography,  and  several  good  pictures  were  obtained.  An  ex- 
cellent tea  was  partaken  of  at  the  Red  Liou  Hotel,  and  Liverpool  was  reached, 
after  a  long  journey,  about  a  quarter  to  eleven.  The  party  included  some 
ladies,  and  numbered  thirteen  in  all. 


4^  Correspondents  should  neuer  u-rite  on  both  sides  of  the  ■pnj^er.    No  notice  \$  taken 
of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  oftht  tcriters  are  given* 

MB.  CHILD  BAYLEY  ON  ART.  • 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Last  week  but  one's  edition  of  your  Journal  contains  some 
remarks  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Kobinson,  the  correctness  of  which  I  should  like  to 
contradict.  He  writes  as  follows :  "  Nothing  has  ever  been  more  definitely 
and  unanimously  acknowledged,  by  friends  and  foes '  all  over  the  world 
(always  excepting  Mr.  Child  Bajley),  than  the  vast  improvement  in  pic- 
torial photography  since  the  institution  of  the  '  Linked  King.'  " 

I  am  not  connected  "  all  over  the  world, "  but  I  am  fairly  well  connected 
over  our  own  little  part  of  it,  and  I  can  assure  Mr.  H.  P.  Bobinson 
4;hat  Mr.  Child  Bayley  is  not  the  "  exception  "  in  relation  to  his  opinions 
■as  pronounced  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Bobinson.  Many  friends  and  acquaintances, 
as  well  as  myself,  are  of  the  opinion  that  pictorial  photography  was 
exactly  so  far  developed  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  as  it  is  to-day,  and 
the  "Linked  Bing,"  is  very  much  mistaken  if  he  attributes  in  this 
•direction  any  improvement  to  himself. — I  am,  yours,  <1"C.,  F.  B. 


ASSISTANTS  AND  THEIR  GBIEVANCES. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — From  a  most  detailed  description  of  "  a  leading  lady 
photographer"  in  a  letter  from  a  Mr.  Kandall,  m  your  issue  of  May  15, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  that  lady. 

Now,  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  treatment  accorded  to  the 
spotters  engaged  by  her  (knowledge  not  given  to  me  by  friends  of  any 
one),  I  deny,  emphatically,  that  '•  a  system  of  slavery"  so  grossly  exag- 
gerated and  indignantly  assailed  by  Mr.  Bandall  exists,  and  more,  that 
€ven  slavery  in  its  mildest  form  is  carried  on. 

What  does  Mr.  Bandall  know  abont  wages  ?  When,  again,  he  expresses 
his  opinion  of  the  value  of  a  worker,  let  him  remember  that  wages  are 
paid  for  competence,  and  that  beginners  are  not  paid  the  same  as  older 
hands.  And  for  Mr.  Bandall  to  say  he  knows  anything  about  the 
business,  as  a  fact,  that  too  I  deny,  though,  it  I  remember  rightly,  he 
spent  a  day  at  this  firm,  yet  he  saw  nothing  of  the  spotters. 

To  accuse  this  lady  of  resorting  to  the  degrading  practices  contained  in 
the  second  paragraph  of  the  letter  under  notice,  to  realise  the  weekly  profits 
of  1001.  attributed  to  her,  and  so  generously  published,  is  utterly  false.  I 
am  not  possessed  of  such  eloquence  as  Mr.  Bandall,  so  must  content  my- 
eelf  with  simply  denying  his  charges,  begging  Mr.  Bandall  to  confine  him- 
self to  facts,  and  not  to  write  such  things  as  his  letter  contains — I  am, 

JOUIB,  d'C,  NORI. 

THE  CARDIFF  EXHIBITION. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  the  letter  in  your  last  issue  but  one  signed 
"  Booth,"  I  am  very  sorry  indeed  he  should  think  fit  to  rush  into  print  for 
the  express  purpose  of  holding  np  to  ridicule  a  brother  photographer  of 
old  standing,  perhaps  the  oldest  established  in  Cardiff.  It  is  not  every- 
one who  can  obtain  tlie  highest  position,  and,  as  long  as  a  man  is  a  good 
citizen  and  works  fairly,  he  is  entitled  to  respect.  Cheap  work  is  as 
great  a  necessity  in  every  business  as  the  expensive.  As  regards  myself, 
I  am  much  flattered  by  Mr.  Booth  claiming  me  as  a  friend,  but  this  I  put 


down  as  a  joke,  as  he  is  the  funny  man  of  the  Society ;  at  the  same  time  he 
has  caught  hold  of  the  wrong  end  of  the  stick  when  enumerating  all  my 
business  qualifications. 

I  was  for  many  years  a  photographer  in  Cardiff  before  beooming  s 
fine  art  dealer ;  my  love  for  pictures  gradually  drifted  me  into  the  latter 
trade.  As  regards  Mr.  Booth  being  a  professional,  I  can  quite  believe 
this ;  how  long  he  has  been  a  professional  photographer  I  am  nnabla 
to  discover,  but  should  say  it  is  about  five  or  six  weeks. — I  am,  yours, 
(Sec,  Alfred  Fbkee. 

Cardiff,  June  9,  1896.  

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen. — I  am  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Faulkes,  the  Secretary  ot  the 
Cardiff  Photographic  Society,  has,  after  three  weeks'  serious  considera- 
tion, given  the  Syndicate's  version  of  amateur  venut  professional. 

Before  replying  to  his  letter,  allow  me  to  give  you  a  short  outline  of 
the  history  of  the  Cardiff  Photographic  Society.  For  years  it  was  called 
the  Cardiff  Amateur  Photographic  Society.  This  title  precluded  the 
admittance  of  professionals.  It  was  desired  by  several  of  its  then 
members  that  professionals  should  be  admitted,  and  the  title  was  altered 
by  omitting  the  word  amateur,  and,  I  believe,  the  professional  brethren 
of  the.  town  were  all  invited,  but  only  three  joined,  as  far  as  I  know — 
myself  and  two  others. 

This  alteration  of  title  did  not  make  the  other  members  professionals, 
as  Mr.  Faulkes  wished  me  to  believe,  when  they  began  to  run  this  studio. 

Mr.  Faulkes  states  in  his  letter  that  the  Photographic  Society's  name 
has  been  used  only  in  connexion  with  the  Exhibition  of  Photographs.  I 
have  a  letter  before  me,  headed  "Cardiff  Photographic  Society,"  and 
signed  "  T.  H.  FaulkeSj  Hon.  Secretary,"  which  runs  as  follows  : — 

"It  has  been  decided  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Cardiff  Exhibition 
that  all  season  tickets  shall  bear  a  photograph  of  the  holder  thereof,  and,  as 
we  have  the  concession  for  supplying  these  photographs,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
learn  at  what  price  you  are  prepared  to  supply  two  midgets  unmounted,  and 
also  what  lump  sum  you  are  prepared  to  pay  the  Society  for  the  sole  right  of 
taking  these  photographs.  We  need  scarcely  poiut  out  that  this  right  should 
prove  extremely  valuable,  even  if  the  photographs  were  supplied  at  cost  price, 
as  it  would  bring  about  5000  of  the  best  people  of  the  neighbourhooii  .to 
your  studio,  most  of  whom  would  probably  order  copies  of  the  photographs 
for  their  own  use. 

"  We  have  also  the  sole  right  of  erecting  a  photographic  studio  in  the  Exhi- 
bition grounds,  and  have  power  to  allot  space  for  this  purpose  to  the  extent  of 
1200  square  feet,  or  40  x  20.  and  shall  be  glad  to  receive  your  tender  for  this 
also.    The  photographer  would  erect  the  studio  himself. 

"  Awaiting  the  favour  of  your  kind  reply,  we  remain,  faithfully, 

"T.  H.  Faulkes,  Hon.  Secretary." 

I  certainly  was  asked  to  tender  for  this  monopoly,  but  the  ideas  of  the 
Syndicate  were  so  large  [iOOl.)  that  I  did  not  tender,  thinking  then,  as  I 
do  now,  that  it  was  a  scheme  to  put  money  in  the  pockets  of  a  few 
amateurs  at  the  expense  of  the  professional. 

Mr.  Faulkes  states  that,  to  his  knowledge,  I  have  bought  the  monopoly 
at  two  other  exhibitions.  This  is  not  correct ;  but,  even  if  it  were,  it 
would  have  been  quite  legitimate  for  me  as  a  professional. 

If  the  Cardiff  Photographic  Society  is  represented  by  this  syndicate, 
they  are  like  the  weather  toy  I  have  seen — when  the  lady  comes  out  it  is 
fine  weather,  and  when  the  soldier  appears  it  is  a  sign  of  wet. 

For  one  pait  of  the  year  they  pose  as  amateurs,  and  receive  all  the 
attentions  usually  bestowed  upon  such  societies,  and  at  another  start  in 
the  profession. 

During  the  four  or  five  months  previous  to  the  Exhibition,  the  Com- 
mittee never  asked  the  professionals  to  join  in  their  consultations, 
although  members  of  the  same  Society ;  but,  as  soon  as  everything  was 
cut  and  dried,  they  wanted  to  know  what  the  professionals  would  give 
them.  They  really  induced  one  photographer  in  the  town  to  take  the 
midget  photographs  for  nothing,  and  he  took  1400  or  1500,  for  which  the 
syndicate  received  Is.  each,  amounting  to  70f.  or  over.  Altogether,  5000 
tickets  have  been  issued,  making  a  total  of  2501. ,  which  the  profession 
was  entitled  to  receive. 

I  should  like  Mr.  Faulkes's  definition  of  amateur  as  distinguished  from 
professional,  as  he  persists,  in  another  portion  of  his  letter,  that  I  have 
put  about  "  a  report  to  suit  my  own  ends  "  —  that  the  studio  is  run  by 
amateurs.  Who  is  running  it  if  not  amateurs  ?  At  all  events,  I  am 
content  to  take  Mr.  Faulkes's  own  statement  of  facts,  and  leave  the 
public  to  judge.  These  are  the  facts.  A  few  posing  as  amateurs  open  a 
studio  at  the  Exhibition,  and  employ  professional  assistants  to  do  part 
of  the  work.  There  would  appear  to  be  no  comment  necessary. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  Alfred  Frees. 

Cardiff,  June  15,  1896.  

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  T.  H.  Faulkes,  the  Hon.  Secretary  ot  the  Cardiff 
Photographic  Society,  in  his  lucid  explanation  as  to  how  that  Society 
became  transformed  into  a  syndicate,  to  practise  photography  as  a  b««i- 
ness,  says,  "  That  the  Committee  did  not  intend  to  run  the  studio  them- 
selves your  advertising  columns  will  prove,  but,  not  having  received  an 
offer  for  same,  they  were  compelled  to  engage  two  professional  operators 
with  assistants,"  <&c. 

From  the  above  one  would  imagine  that  the  studio  had  already  been 
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erected,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  engage  the  assistance,  in  order  to 
recoup  themselves,  and  prevent  further  loss.  Such  was  not  the  case. 
It  was  the  right  to  build  that  they  offered,  and  that  for  a  substantial 
■consideration  too.  Professionals  evidently  could  not  see  much  chance  of 
a  return  on  the  outlay,  and  did  not  tender.  "  Fools  rush  in  where  angels 
iear  to  tread,"  and  the  Cardiff  Society,  not  to  be  denied,  did  the  rushing. 

Mr.  Faulkes  did  not  enter  into  particulars  of  another  concession  the 
Society  had  obtained,  viz.,  the  right  to  photograph  each  season  ticket- 
holder,  probably  some  5000,  for  which  they  were  to  receive  Is.  each. 

With  a  commendable  desire  to  advance  the  art-science,  this  un- 
sophisticated Society  proposed  to  professional  photographers  of  the 
■town  that  they  should  undertake  this  portion  of  the  work  at  cost  price  of 
materials,  or  even  without  remuneration  ;  this  on  the  ground  that  it 
■would  be  a  splendid  advertisement  for  the  photographer.  One  gentle- 
man, I  believe,  did  take  the  work  on  the  latter  terms,  but,  whether  he 
found  it  not  quite  so  remunerative  as  he  had  anticipated,  or  whether  he 
could  not  turn  out  the  work  fast  enough,  I  trow  not ;  at  any  rate,  other 
photographers  were  asked  to  tender,  with  the  result  that  some  portion  of  the 
work  was  placed  in  their  hands  at  sweating  prices,  and  finally,  when 
their  studio  was  ready,  even  this  wonderful  concession  was  withdrawn, 
and  the  Society  went  "  holus  bolus  "  into  the  business  themselves,  with 
their  sole  rights  to  photograph  all  and  everything,  living  or  dead,  within 
the  Exhibition  and  its  grounds. 

Some  one  has  said  that  "  Barabbas  was  a  publisher ;  "  this  must  have 
fceen  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  amateur  photographer. — I  am,  yours,  <&c., 

15,  Newport-road,  Cardiff',  June  15,  1896.  T.  Bkiggs. 


attjSUjerig;  to  ©orreiS^JoittreittiES. 

%*  All  mailers  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  op 
Photography,"  2,  Vork-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

*,*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com- 
munications throurjh  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  ike  writers  are  given. 

%*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs,  Hknry  Grbenwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-street, 
Covent  Garden,  London, 

Photographs  Eegistered  : — 
Henry  Goldsmith,  Hay  Cottage,  Glen  Aldyn,  Ramsey,  Isle  of  Man. — PTiofograpTi  of 

Iaju?scape.    £ast  GU)l  Ald\jn,fi'0'tn  tl\c  Craig. 
W.    H.  Jacob,  Broadway  Studio.  Sandgate. — A  copy  of  an  oM  photograph  of  the 

Viaduct  at  Folkestone,  taken  dboid  thirty  years  ago. 
John    Davis,    34,    Cheltenham-street,   Barrow-in-Fnrnesg. — Three  photographs   of 

H.AT.S.  "FoT:erfnl,"  shoxoing  H.M.S.  **Juno"  and  Barrow  Shipyard;  and  tlfo 

photographs  of  if.iU.S.  " Poweiful.'* 


T.  Beiggs  (Cardiif), — It  was  an  oversight  which,  however,' the  nature  of  the 

letter  renders  quite  immaterial. 
Asi'ECT  OF  Studio. — Light.    A  pocket  compass  will  indicate  whether  the 

"  supposed  north  light "  is  clirect  north  or  not. 
F.  H.  Burton. — Thanks  for  the  cutting  ;  it  is  very  amusing.     The  moral  is  : 

Bead  The  BrarisH  Journal  of  Photographt. 
Spots  on  Paper. — Spots.    We  should  recommend  you  to  send  some  examples 

of  the  defects  complained  of  to  the  makers  of  the  paper.     They  will, 

doubtless,  be  able  to  help  you  in  the  matter. 
Blacking  Sheaths.— A.  J.  Fpoad  writes :  "  Will  you  tell  me  the  best  way 

to  blaclcen  my  tin    sheaths,   through  your    paper?" — They  may  be 

blackened  with  Bates'   dead  black  varnish,   or  with  shellac  varnish, 

diluted  with  alcohol,  to  which  some  lamp-black  is  added. 

Copyright. — JI.  McXeil.  Certainly  an  amateur  can  make  a  portrait  photo- 
graph copyright  if  he  took  it  himself.  If  the  vicar  sat  for  the  portrait 
under  the  conditions  stated,  you  can  cert.ainly  prevent  any  one  from 
IJirating  the  picture,  even  if  it  is  to  he  sold  in  the  same  bazaar. 

Bitumen  for  Photogravceb. — C.  Leach.  This  must  be  in  fine  powder  and 
free  from  lumps.  As  you  remark,  it  is  very  troublesome  to  grind  it  fine 
enough  in  a  mortar  and  then  sift  it,  but  the  bitumen  may  be  had  ready 
pulverised  and  sifted  ready  for  use.  Mawson  &  Swan  supply  it  in  that 
state,  so  we  expect  do  Penrose  &  Co. 

Faded  Blinds. — S.  J.  W.  We  cannot  give  you  dhections  for  dyeing  faded 
green  cotton  blinds.  That  is  a  question  for  a  dyer.  However,  we  may 
say  that  you  will,  in  all  probability,  find  it  better  to  replace  the  blinds 
by  new  ones.  Faded  blinds  are  generally  very  rotten,  and  not  worth 
the  cost  of  dyeing,  and,  moreover,  washed  or  renovated  blinds  rarely 
travel  well  on  their  rollers. 

Judging  Distance. — Marine  writes:  "In  calculating  the  exposure 
necessary  for  a  moving  object,  you  take  the  distance  of  object  from 
camera  in  inches,  dividStl  by  number  of  yards  per  hour  at  which 
object  is  travelling,  multiplied  by  focus  of  lens  in  inches.  How  can  I 
find  distance  of  object  from  camera,  as  in  marine  photography  it  is 
not  possible  to  measure  distance  i " — Messrs.  Adams  &  Co.  supply  an 
instrument  for  the  purpose  ;  but,  for  marine  photography,  me  should 
tWnk  any  one  could  estimate  near  enough  for  all  practical  purposes  ; 
a  few  yards  is  not  of  very  great  importance. 


The  Gp.I-mston  Shutteu. — G.  W.  Knight  says :   "I  have  a  Grimston  patent 
shutter,  which,  I  think,  is  termed  llie  '  right  about  turn '  movement, 
it  being  charged  by  an  arm  at  the  top.     Will  you  kindly  inform  me 
where  I  can  have  same  repaired  and  regulated  ?    I  have  inquired  at  a 
photographic  apparatus  flnn,  and  was  told  it  was  a   French   make ; 
perhaps  you  can  tell  of  an  English  firm  who  might  understand  same." — 
The  Grimston  shutter  is  made  hy  Messrs.  Wratten  &  Wainwright,  38, 
Great  Queen-street,  who  will  probably  undertake  its  repair. 
Mbthvlated  Alcohol. — S.   Koch.     The  only  way  to  obtain  methylated 
spirit  free  from  the  mineral  spirit  is  to  obtain  a  licence  to  purchase  it  in 
that  state.     The  trouble  of  obtaining  the  licence  is  not  great,  and  the 
occasional  visit  of  the  exciseman  will  not  cause  inconvenience.     But 
this  fact  must  be  kept  in  mind,  and  that  is  important  in  your  case,  the 
licence  will  not  enable  you  to  purchase  the  spirit  stronger  than  about 
sixty-four  over  proof,  and  you  say  you  require  it  as  absolute.     Neither 
will  the  licence  to  buy  the  spirit,  or  one  to  use  a  still,  permit  of  the 
spirit  being  redistilled  to  strengthen  or  purify  it. 
Amateurs'  RKiHTS. — C.  W.  writes  thus  :  "  Last  week  I  went  to  photograph 
some  ruins  of  an  old  priory.    I  was  told  by  the  caretaker  that  I  could 
not  photograph  the  ruins,  as  the  owner  of  the  property  had  given  the 
sole  right  to  do  so  to  a  local  professional  photographer,  on  condition 
that  he  gave  a  royalty  on  what  was  sold  to  the  Cottage  Hospital.     Is 
not  this  interfering  with  amateurs'  rights.'" — Certainly  not.     Amateur 
photographers  have  no  rights  in  other  people's  property.     Owners  of 
property — whether  ruins  or  not — can,  of  course,  do  as  they  like  with  it, 
and  admit  who  they  like  to  it,  and  make  any  terms  they  choose. 
Factory  Act. — Factory  Act.    All  the  regulations  of  this  Act  maybe  ob- 
tained from  the  Office  of  the  Factories  Inspectors,  London,  S.  W.     The 
local  inspector  of  your  district  will  also  give  you  every  information. 
We  do  not  see  that  "poor  photography  is  being  sat  upon  "because 
young  people  employed  in  photographic  workshops  cannot  be  kept  after 
four  o'clock  on  Saturdays  any  more  than  are  dressmaking  and  kindred 
.     trades.     The  Factory  Act  is  to  prevent  sweating.     Surely  photographic 
employes,  like  every  one  who  lias  to  earn  a  livelihood,  require  a  little 
time  for  recreation,  and  that  the  Factory  Act  compels  employers  to  give 
them. 
Intensification  of  Varnished  Negative. — J.    Yes,  the  negative  can  be  in- 
tensified notwithstanding  that  it  is  varnished,  but  the  varnish  will  have 
to  be  removed  first,  and  completely  removed  too.    Immerse  the  negative 
in  methylated  spirit,  and  let  it  soak  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  rubbing  it 
occasionally  with  a  pledget  of  cotton-wool.    If  the  varnish  dissolves  off 
freely,  well  and  good.    If  not,  a  little  caustic  potash  or  soda  may  be 
added  to  the  spirit ;  this  will  aid  the  solution.     When  the  varnish  is 
dissolved  otf,  rinse  with  two  or  three  changes  of  spirit,  and  then  wash 
out  the  spirit  with  water,  and  proceed  to  intensify  in  any  way  you 
have  been  accustomed  to. 
Photographing  Furniture. — R.  W.  says  :  "  I  shall  have,  in  two  or  three 
weeks'  time,  to  photograph  a  quantity  of  furniture,  the  negatives  to  be 
used  for  process  blocks  for  a  catalogue.     The  firm  tell  me  I  can  photo- 
graph the  articles  either  before  they  are  polished  or  afterwards.     As  I 
have  never  done  anything  of  the  sort  before,  I  thought  I  would  do  it 
afterwards,  as  I  should  get  brighter  pictures.     The  manager  then  re- 
marked that,  when  they  had  had  similar  work  done  before,  the  photo- 
grapher always  had  the  things  in  the  unpolished  state.     What  would 
you  advise .'" — Photograph  the  goods  in  the  unpolished  state,  by  all 
means.     It  will  save  you  a  lot  of  trouble  in  the  lighting,  and  the  result 
will  be  very  much  better  in  the  end. 
Portrait  Lens. — S.  E.  Benn  says:  "I  have  recently  been  given  a  leps — a 
portrait  lens — bearing  the  name  of  McLean,  Melhuish,  &  Co.,  and  one  of 
the  glasses  is  cracked  ;  otherwise  the  lens  seems  good.     I  have  looked  in 
the  Post  Ojfice  Directory,  and  cannot  find  the  name  of  the  firm,  neither 
can  I  in  the  advertisements  in  the  Almanac  or  the  Journal,  so  as  to 
get  tlie  glass  replaced.     Can  you  tell  me  the  address  of  the  firm  ', " — 
The  firm  used  to  be  in  the  Haymarket,  if  we  remember  rightly  ;  but  it 
ceased  to  exist  some  decades  "ago.     It  was  not  a  maker  of  lenses,  but 
supplied  those  of  French  make,  after  examination.     Any  photographic 
graphic-lens  maker  would  replace  the  broken  glass,  though   it   is   a 
question  if  it  would  cost  less  than  a  new  lens,  unless  it  be  of  large 
size. 
Sale  ok  Business. — R.  S.  says:  •' In  the  autumn  of  last  year  I  bought  this 

business  of &  Co.     They  assured  me  the  returns  were  so  much,  and 

the  profits  a  certain  amount  per  cent,  upon  them.  I  have  been  in  the 
business  now  for  nine  months,  and  I  find  the  takings  are  not  half  what 
was  stated.  Can  I  compel  them  to  take  the  business  back  and  refund 
what  I  have  paid  •  The  people  are  substantial,  and  have  other  places." 
— Yes,  you  can,  if  you  can  produce  evidence  of  fraud  or  misrepresenta- 
tion in  the  receipts,  not  without.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
selling  a  business  the  vendor  cannot  guarantee  that  the  purchaser  will 
do  the  same  amount  of  business  he  did,  that  must  depend  upon  the 
customers,  and  how  they  appreciate  the  new  comer,  and  many  other 
circumstances. 
Process  Blocks.— Observer  writes:  "Is  process  block-making  nncertain 
work,  and  do  the  present  cutting  prices  cause  the  makers  to  turn  out 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent  work,  without  rejection  of  the  indifferent 
and  bad  ?  My  object  in  asking  this  query  is,  that  I  see  process  blocks 
by  the  same  firms,  or,  at  least,  bearing  the  same  names  at  the  corners, 
that  are  in  some  cases  most  excellent,  and  in  others  simply  a  disgrace  to 
British  process  work.  I  can  hardly  imagine  that  these  firms  turn  out 
diflerent  classes  of  work."— We  do  not  surmise  that  they  do  ;  but  what 
our  correspondent  complains  abort  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  print,  the 
paper,  or  the  ink.  Unless  these  are  suitable,  the  best  block  may  be 
spoilt  in  printing.  Block-maiters  of  repute  turn  out  good  blocks,  but 
they  are  not  responsible  for  1^eir  printing,  and  they  are  too  frequently 
ruined  in  that  operation. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  medals  and  diplomas  awarded  to  British  exhibitors  at 
Chicago  have  at  length  been  issued  to  H.  B.  M.  Ambassador 
at  Washington,  and  have  been  transmitted  by  him  to  the 
Foreign  Office.  Sir  Henry  Trueman  Wood  has  been  requested 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  undertake  the  duty  of  distributing 
them,  and  this  will  be  done  at  once.  All  the  exhibitors  may 
expect  to  receive  their  medals  within  about  a  month  from  the 
present  date. 

*  •  • 

Wb  are  requested  to  annoimce  that  a  summer  outing  of  the 
Photographic  Club  has  been  arranged  for  Saturday,  July  4. 
Trains  from  Padtlington  for  Taplow  at  10.13  a.m.  and  1.5  p.m. 
Mr.  Stretton  will  have  his  boat  near  Maidenhead  Bridge  at  the 
service  of  members  wishing  to  visit  the  district  above  bridge, 
Cookham,  Boulter's  Lock,  ic.  Meet  at  2  o'clock  to  2.30  on 
Monkey  Island  for  luncheon  (2s.).  Easy  walk  to  Windsor 
during  afternoon.  Jleet  at  Royal  Oak,  Windsor,  for  tea.  Trains 
from  Windsor  at  7.. 5  and  8.  The  entire  arrangements  have 
been  kindly  undertaken  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Stretton,  of  4,  Queen- 
street-place,  E.C.,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Gotz,  215,  Shaftesbury-avenue, 
W.C,  and  members  and  their  friends  wishing  to  join  the.  ex- 


cursion, and  desirous  of  obtaining  railway  tickets  at  a  reduced 
rate  (2s.  6d.  return),  should  make  their  wishes  known  to  one  of 
these  gentlemen  not  later  than  Monday  next,  June  29. 


Professor  Buka,  of  the  Berlin  Technical  College,  ha?,  it  is 
stated  in  a  contemporary,  succeeded  in  observing  the  internal 
organs,  or  some  of  them,  by  means  of  the  X  rays.  He  uses  a 
screen  consisting  of  a  plain  glass  plate  closely  covered  with 
paper,  in  which  a  U-shaped  window  is  cut.  Barium  platino- 
cyanide  is  very  evenly  spread  over  this  U-shaped  space,  and 
the  whole  is  covered  with  a  second  layer  of  paper.  The 
remainder  of  the  apparatus  is  the  usual  Crookes'  tube,  a 
Ruhmkorff  induction  coil,  Jtc.  When  the  screen  is  placed 
before  the  luminous  vacuum  tube,  the  U-shaped  space  be- 
comes fluorescent,  and,  if  the  outspread  hand  is  brought 
between  the  screen  and  the  vacuum  tube,  the  bones,  which, 
of  course,  are  not  penetrated  by  the  X  rays,  appear  on  the 
screen  as  dark  shadows  with  outlines.  They  may  thus  be 
directly  observed,  and  the  movements  of  the  joints  are  equally 
visible  on  the  screen.  A  still  more  striking  phenomenon  was 
the  direct  observation  of  the  ribs,  the  respiratory  action  of 
which  was  quite  perceptible ;  and»  in  addition  to  the  osseous 
parts  of  the  thorax,  there  came  into  view  a  dark  mass  on  its 
left  side,  showing  the  distinct  outlines  of  the  heart.  The  livor 
also  became  visible,  but  the  lungs,  which  are  penetrated  by 
X  rays,  were  not  seen. 

*  »  ♦ 

The  attention  now  being  bestowed  in  many  quarters  on  the 
probable  utilisation  of  acetylene  as  an  illuminant  for  photo- 
graphic purposes  invests  with  peculiar  interest  the  report  that 
a  very  serious  accident  has  happened  to  Mr.  Lennox,  chief 
assistant  to  Professor  Dewar,  which  was  caused  on  Tuesday  last 
week  by  the  explosion  of  an  apparatus  containing  acetylene  that 
took  place  in  the  laboratory.  It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Lennox  has 
thereby  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye.  At  present,  we  also  learn,  the 
sight  of  the  other  does  not  appear  to  have  been  impaired,  and 
it  is  hoped  this  will  be  completely  preserved.  Particulars 
with  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  explosion  will,  we  are  sure,  be 
awaited  with  interest  by  photographers  contemplating  the 
employment  of  acetylene. 

*  »  ♦ 

We  occasionally  receive  from  photographers  in  remote  pirts 
of  the  country  requests  for  information  as  to  the  address  of 
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auy  one  undertaking  the  prepai-ation  of  illuminated  addresses 
for  presentation  purposes,  and  such  an  inquiry  to  hand  this 
week  gives  us  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  Mr.  W. 
Theodore  Parkes,  of  14,  Nevill's-court,  Fetter-lane,  a  clever 
artist  and  engraver,  has  recently  submitted  to  us  for  inspection 
an  illuminated  address  made  by  himself  which  was  presented  by 
the  London  staff  of  the  Irish  Times  to  the  proprietor,  Sir  John 
Amott,  on  his  receiving  the  honour  of  a  baronetcy.  Alike  in 
design,  colouring,  and   execution,  the  address  is  a  beautiful 

work,  of  art. 

*  ♦  * 

A  VALUED  correspondent,  Mr.  tieorge  Bankart,  sends  us  the 
description  of  a  method  he  has  adopted  for  the  prevention  of 
frilling  in  celluloid  films,  elicited  by  the  complaint  on  the  same 
subject  made  to  us  by  Colonel  (iubbins  in  the  Journai.  of 
June  12.  Film-users  generally,  who  find  themselves  working 
with  films  that  are  prone  to  frill,  will  probably  welcome  Mr. 
Bankart's  remedy,  which,  he  informs  us,  he  adopted  with 
collodion  dry  plates  twenty-five  yeara  ago. 


(1)  Procure  a  small  bottle  of  varnish  made  of  amber  dis- 
solved in  chloroform.  (2)  Get  a  small  camel's-hair  pencil,  and 
tie  it  to  a  thin  stick  of  cedar  or  wood  like  the  handle  of  a 
painter's  tool  (artist's  brush).  The  stick  acts  as  a  "  guide  "  to 
the  brush  when  applied  to  the  edge  of  the  plate  or  film.  (3) 
Dip  the  tool  into  the  chloroform  varnish,  and  run  it  quickly 
round  the  edge  of  the  film  on  the  emulsion  side.  It  will 
leave  a  fine  film  of  varnish,  which  dries  very  quickly  and  is 
impervious  to  water.  Care  must  be  used  not  to  use  too  much, 
or  it  wiU  overlap  the  rebate  edges  of  the  plate  (or  film),  and 
will  prevent  the  action  of  the  developer ;  but,  if  neatly  done, 
it  will  be  a  perfect  cure  for  frilling,  and  is  easily  and  quickly 
applied.  It  will  dry  (enough  to  handle)  in  one  minute.  If  it 
is  desired  to  take  it  off  the  negatives  after  they  are  completed 
and  washed,  a  little  clean  chloroform  will  do  it.  Guard 
against  splashes  or  spurts  of  varnish  on  the  film,  as,  if  any 
spots  settle  on  it,  the  development  will  be  jjrevented.  It  the 
emulsion  has  been  slightly  separated  from  the  support  (in 
cutting  up),  the  varnish  will  run  in  underneath  it  and  cement 

it  to  the  support. 

♦  *  » 

AVe  have  received  the  catalogue  of  the  Photographic  Exhi- 
bition now  being  held,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Glasgow 
Corporation,  in  the  Camphill  Gallery,  Glasgow.  It  is  prefaced 
by  some  brief  but  clearly  written  notes  on  photographic  pro- 
cesses, given  in  historical  order  from  the  days  of  Nii'pce 
downwards,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  James  Paton,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Exhibition  Committee,  upon  whom  the  work  of  organiza- 
tion has  largely  fallen.  The  Exhibition  appears,  from  the  list 
given  in  the  catalogue,  to  be  rich  in  features  of  historical 
interest,  while  examples  of  ancient  and  modern  printing  pro- 
cesses and  apparatus  are  included,  which  will,  no  doubt,  prove 
instructive  and  attractive  to  the  visitors.  The  Exhibition  will 
remain  open,  we  believe,  for  another  two  months. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Professional 
Photographers  will  be  held  at  Leeds  during  the  Convention 
week,  the  annual  meeting  being  fixed  for  Tuesday  evening, 
July  14,  at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Briggate  (the  Association's 
headquarters).     Mr.  W.  Barry,  of  Hull,  is  the  President  of  the 


Association,  which  some  time  ago  formally  resolved  to  take 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention.  The  Secretary  of 
the  N.A.P.P.  (Mr.  D.  J.  O'Neill),  47,  Charlotte-road,  Bir- 
mingham, will  be  glad  to  receive,  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
names  of  members  intending  to  be  present. 


The  Sixty -fourth  Annual  Exhibition  of  tho  Royal  Cornwall 
Polytechnic  Society  will  open  at  Falmouth  on  Tuesday,  August 
25,  1896.  As  usual,  medals  and  prizes  are  offered  for  photo- 
graphs by  professionals  and  amateurs,  and  for  photographic 
apparatus.  Information  respecting  the  photographic  depart- 
ment may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  W.  Brooks,  Laurel  Villa,  Wray 
Park,  Reigate  (member  of  the  General  Committee). 


SLOW  AND  FAST  PLATES  FOR  HAND-CAMERA 
WORK. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photo- 
graphic Association  there  was  an  interesting  discussion  as  to 
whether  slow  plates  or  fast  ones  were  the  preferable  for  hand- 
camerawork.  The  subject  is  a  seasonable  one  to  deal  with  just 
now,  as  the  conditions  under  which  band  cameras  are  employed 
at  midsummer  are  widely  different  from  what  they  are  during 
the  autumn  or  winter  months.  It  is  manifest  that  plates 
which  can  be  successfully  used  now  would  be  quite  unsuited 
to  a  winter  or  an  autumnal  light.  Of  course,  "  fast  plates  " 
and  "slow  plates"  are  but  comparative  terms,  and  what  some 
characterise  as  slow  others  consider  as  fast.  This  was  the 
case  at  the  meeting  referred  to.  The  majority  of  makers  now 
supply  plates  of  three  degrees  of  sensitiveness,  and  opinions 
were  varied  as  to  which  of  these  it  is  must  desirable  to  use. 
The  object  of  the  worker,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  to  obtain 
the  best  possible  negative,  and  the  question  is,  How  is  that 
best  accomplished  ? 

A  slow  plate  is  alleged  to  give  a  batter,  photographically, 
negative  than  a  very  rapid  one.  But,  of  course,  a  slow  plate 
demands  a  longer  exposure,  and  to  give  that  entails  greater 
risk  of  the  camera  not  being  held  perfectly  still  during  that 
period,  as  well  as  the  chance  of  moving  objects  being  palpably 
blurred  in  the  picture ;  also  a  slow  plate  cannot  be  used  with 
so  small  a  stop  in  the  lens  as  a  quick  one  can  without  in- 
creased risk  of  movement,  hence  there  may  be  a  lack  of  sharp- 
ness in  the  different  planes  of  the  picture.  With  plates  of 
great  rapidity  a  quick  exposure  may  be  given,  even  with  a 
small  diaphragm  in  the  lens  :  hence  the  chance  of  movement, 
either  of  the  camera  or  the  subject,  is  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
while  the  greatest  sharpness  in  different  planes  of  the  pictur^  is 
ensured.  But  it  is  said  that  very  rapid  plates  are  diftioult'to 
manipulate,  inconvenient  to  use,  and  that  there  is  not  the  same 
latitude  in  the  exposure  that  there  is  with  the  slow  ones ;  also 
that  the  grain  in  them  is  so  coarse  that  the  negatives  are  un- 
suitable for  enlarging  from  or  for  lantern  purposes.  The 
question  is,  In  which  direction  does  the  balance  of  advantages 
liel 

It  is  quite  true  that  at  one  time  very  rapid  plates  were 
characterised  by  great  granularity  of  the  image,  so  great,  in- 
deed, as  to  show  palpably  in  enlargements,  even  of  moderate 
size,  and  very  pronounced  on  the  lantern  screen ;  but  of  late 
makers  have  given  a  deal  of  attention  to  this  point,  and  very 
quick  plates,  if  not  the  quickest,  may  now  be  obtained  with  a 
grain  as  fine  as  that  which  was  only  to  be  had  on  "  ordinary 
plates,"  ao  that  part  of  the  question  may  be  dismissed.     With 
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reference  to  the  subject  of  manipulation  there  is  no  question 
that  plates  of  ultra  rapidity  are  somewhat  more  inconvenient 
to  use,  and  do  require  greater  skill  in  working  than  slow  ones. 
For  this  reason  novices  are  more  likely  to  obtain  better 
negatives  photographically  on  the  latter  than  on  the  former. 
Then  comes  the  question  of  movement  during  the  exposure. 
With  objects  in  motion,  the  exposure  must  be  so  brief  that  no 
visible  movement  is  shown,  yet  sufficiently  long  for  full  detail 
to  be  secured  in  the  shadows  of  the  picture — a  quality  too 
frequently  absent  in  hand-camera  work.  Then  comes  the  im- 
mobility of  the  camera  during  exposure.  A  second  is  a  very 
short  time,  yet  there  are  few  hand-camera  workers  who  can 
bold  the  instrument  absolutely  still  for  that  period,  or  for  even 
a  quai-ter  of  the  time.  There  is  no  question  that,  the  briefer 
the  exposure  can  be  made,  the  less  chance  there  is  of  blurring 
from  movement  either  of  the  camera  or  the  objects  photo- 
graphed. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  many  work  at  quite  an 
■unnecessary  speed,  and  employ  plates  of  unnecessary  rapidity, 
thereby  increasing  their  difficulties  and  the  uncertainty  of  their 
results.  An  exposure  of  the  twentieth  or  the  thirtieth  of  a 
«econd  is  quite  sufficient  for  most  hand-camera  subjects — 
street  scenes,  and  the  like — with  a  lens  of  moderate  aperture, 
and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  holding  the  camera  quite  still  for 
•that  time.  Any  good  lens  of  not  less  than  five  and  a  half 
inches  focus — such  as  most  hand  cameras  are  furnished  with — • 
will  cover  the  quarter-plate  well  with  an  aperture  of  f-ll, 
and  such  a  stop  will  suffice  for  rendering  the  different  planes 
in  most  subjects  quite  sharp.  Under  these  conditions  plates 
■of  what  are  known  as  of  medium  rapidity — intermediate 
between  "  ordinary  "  and  "  extra  rapid  " — will,  in  an  average 
light,  suffice  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  Why,  then,  it  may 
well  be  asked,  use  extremely  rapid  exposures,  when  they  are 
■not  required,  which  entail  the  employment  of  ultra-quick 
plates,  with  their  accompanying  inconveniences,  and,  in  un- 
skilled hands,  uncertainty  in  the  results  ?  We  are  not  referring 
to  work  in  the  winter  months,  when,  of  course,  circumstances 
■Are  different  from  now. 

Plates  of  extreme  sensitiveness  are  a  power  at  command,  and 
when  the  light  is  dull,  and  with  some  subjects,  results  may  at 
times  be  secured  with  them  which  could  not  otherwise  be 
■obtained ;  therefore  it  would  sometimes  be  an  advantage  to 
carry  both  kinds  of  plates,  and  expose  either  as  occasion  may 
require.  This,  unfortunately,  the  majority  of  magazine 
■cameras  will  not  permit  of  being  done.  It  is  here  that  dark 
slides  and  changing  boxes  liave  an  advantage.  If  a  magazine 
camera  could  be  arranged  to  carry  two  different  kinds  of 
plates,  so  that  either  could  be  exposed  at  will,  it  would  often 
prove  an  acquisition  when  the  acme  of  perfection  in  results  is 
.-aimed  at. 


Another  New  Test  for  Iodides.— This  is  founded  on  the 
fact  that  thallous  iodide  is  quite  insoluble  in  cold  dilute  alcohol, 
•even  in  the  presence  of  salts  of  ammonia  and  other  compounds  in 
which,  when  dissolved,  thallous  chloride  is  taken  up.  The  iodide  is 
precipitated  out  of  a  30  per  cent,  alcohol  solution  by  a  4  per  cent. 
"Solution  of  thallium  sulphate,  and  the  thallous  iodide  thrown  down 
after  standing  half  a  day  washed  with  a  mixture  of  30  per  cent, 
•alcohol,  containing  o  per  cent,  of  ammonium  sulphate,  washed  in  a 
filter,  dried  at  boiling  point,  and  weighed.  Any  chlorine  present 
'is  estimated  by  precipitation  with  nitrate  of  silver,  after  first  boiling 
the  filtrate  to  expel  the  alcohol,  and  adding  about  3  per  cent,  nitric 
acid.  Bromine  is  found  in  a  similar  manner,  but  the  result  is  less 
■exact,  as  thallous  bromide  is  not  entirely  insoluble. 


The  natlno-cyanides  In  Rontgren-ray  IXTork.— The 

opinion  of  observers  upon  the  relative  values  of  the  various  platino- 
cyanide  salts  is  by  no  means  unanimous.  T.  Argynopoulos  has  been 
experimenting  with  the  various  compounds  with  the  object  of  ascer- 
taining their  respective  powers,  and  finds  the  barium  salt  to  be 
inferior  to  those  of  either  the  potassium  and  sodium  or  potassium 
and  lithium  salts.  He  found  the  luminosity  with  the  former  was 
visible  at  a  short  distance  only,  while  with  the  latter  salts  the 
luminosity  was  visible  at  five  feet  distance. 


An  X  Ray  meter. — This  is  the  name  given  by  Messrs. 
Ileynolds  &  Brausom,  of  Leeds,  to  an  ingenious  and  simple  little 
instrument  they  have  devised  for  readily  ascertaining  the  strength 
of  the  rays  from  a  focus  tube.  It  consists  simply  of  a  series  of 
layers,  like  terraces,  of  metallic  aluminium,  in  the  form  of  a  qua- 
drant. The  meter  is  placed  between  a  fluorescent  screen  and  the 
focus  tub'e,  and  can  thus  be  used  as  a  measure  of  one  tube's  capacity 
against  another,  or  for  ascertaining  the  relative  strengths  of  the 
radiations  from  various  parts  of  the  tube.  Of  course,  if  a  permanent 
register  be  required,  a  sensitive  plate  will  be  used  in  lieu  of  the 
phosphorescent  tablet.  , 

TTranium  as  a  Radiation  Source. — M.  Henri  Becquerel 
hss  shown  that  this  metal  gives  off  radiations  of  photographic 
potency  after  passing  through  such  opaque  bodies  as  cardboard, 
aluminium,  copper,  platinum.  The  effects  are  precisely  similar  to 
those  before  described,  obtained  with  salts  of  the  metal,  but  are 
about  four  times  as  powerful. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  last  month  Pro- 
fessor Chrystal  suggested  the  use  of  metallic  uranium  for  intensifying 
Rontgen  rays.  ^^^^^^^^^_^___ 

The  Action  of  Xiigrht  on  Ferric  Chloride  and  Oxalic 
Acid. — M.  Georges  Lemoine  has  been  investigating  the  proportions 
of  this  action,  his  arrangement  for  varying  the  intensity  of  th« 
light  falling  on  the  small  cell  in  which  the  liquid  is  contained  con- 
sisting in  the  use  of  two  large  polarising  prisms.  The  result  of  his 
experiments  goes  to  show  that  the  chemical  action  is  directly  propor- 
tioned to  the  visual  intensity  of  the  light,  there  being  no  appreciable 
"  period  of  induction."  The  result  was  the  same  whether  the  total 
amount  of  light  was  permitted  to  act  continuously  or  at  intervals. 
He  found,  too,  that  on  calm,  cloudless  days  the  visual  intensity  of 
the  light  remained  virtually  without  alteration  for  comparatively 
long  periods.  ^^^_______^_^_ 

Combustion  of  Acetylene. — The  following  figures,  ex- 
tracted from  the  proceedings  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Science,  will 
be  of  interest  in  connexion  with  the  burning  of  mixtures  of  air  and 
acetylene,  seeing  that  it  has  often  been  stated  that  the  presence  of 
air  is  advantageous  to  its  due  combustion.  Air  with  "'74  per  cent, 
of  the  gas  burns  completely,  the  product  being  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
the  flame  pale  yellow,  with  little  illumiuating  power.  Between 
that  proportion  and  17'.'!7  per  cent.,  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide  are 
found  in  the  products  of  combustion  ;  the  flame  is  pale  blue,  with  a 
feeble  yellowish  aureole.  With  more  than  the  latter  proportion  th« 
combustion  is  incomplete,  some  unburnt  gas  being  found  as  well  as 
hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide,  and  the  flame  is  red  and  smoky.  2  H 
and  65  per  cent,  are  the  extreme  limits  within  which  combustion 
takes  place.  

Experiments  with  "  Dark  Iiig-ht."— M.  GOstav  le  Ben 

continues  his  experiments  on  this  subject,  which  appear  still  to 
attract  but  little  attention  in  comparison  with  that  given  to  the 
Riintgen  rays.  Seeing  that  the  dark  light  appeared  to  possess  maoT 
characteristics  in  common  with  electricity,  he  supposed  it  might  be 
possible  to  condense  it,  like  electricity,  on  the  surface  of  metallic 
plates,  and  his  experiments  have  borne  out  his  suppositions.  The 
following  are  his  coacluaiona :— Invisible  Sadiationt  of  Fluoresdnt 
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£t)dies. — These  pass  through  metal ;  they  are  reflected  and  refracted, 
and  consequently  show  none  of  the  characteristics  of  Riintgen  rays. 
Itiintgen  Ray». — These  do  not  pass  through  metal,  and  are  neither 
reflected  nor  refracted.  They  pass  through  black  paper.  Madiations 
from  Metallic  Surfaces  illuminated  by  Visible  Light.— These  pass 
through  neither  black  paper  nor  the  majority  of  organized  bodies, 
but  do  pass  through  a  great  number  of  metals.  They  possess 
also  the  property  of  being  condensed  on  the  surface  of  metals. 
Radiations  proper  to  Organized  Beings.  —  Radiations  are  emitted 
in  darkness  by  organisms,  and  can  produce  photographic  effects 
which  M.  Le  Bon  has  shown  by  operating  on  ferns,  fishe.?,  and 
various  animals.  They  seem  to  be  connected  with  the  radiations  of 
invisible  phosphorescence,  only  they  differ  from  them  in  being  unable 
to  pass  through  the  metallic  bodies,  especially  so  with  aluminium, 
with  which  the  author  experimented. 


Kome-made  Chloride  of  Gold. — We  have  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  when  writing  on  the  subject  of  the  saving  and  con- 
version of  residues,  advised  our  readers,  or  those  of  them  who  are 
unversed  in  chemical  manipulation,  to  leave  the  conversion,  at  any 
rate,  to  those  who  are  competent  to  undertake  the  task,  for,  even  when 
successfully  performed,  it  is  questionable  whether  it  results  in  any 
economy  to  do  it  at  home  ;  but,  vrhen  the  work  is  inelliciently 
carried  out,  the  actual  loss  may  be,  as  in  a  case  that  has  just  come 
under  our  notice,  out  of  all  proportion  to  any  saving  that  could 
possibly  accrue.  There  are  very  many  of  our  readers,  too,  who  not 
with  a  view  of  economy,  but  rather  for  the  sake  of  the  experiment, 
will  persist  in  the  attempt  to  convert  their  own  residues,  and  to 
those  also  we  give  the  same  advice,  "  Leave  the  task  in  competent 
hands,  it  will  pay  you  better."  It  is  a  very  easy  and  simple  matter 
to  dissolve  so  much  silver  or  gold  in  nitric  acid  or  aqua  regia,  but  it 
is  altogether  a  different  affair  to  produce  a  satisfactory  product. 


Si'CH  was  the  experience  of  a  young  amateur  who  has  just 
appealed  to  us  in  his  distress.  Everything  had  gone  wrong  in  his 
printing  arrangements,  and,  no  matter  whose  paper  he  used,  not  only 
could  he  get  no  decent  tones,  but  all  the  detail  was  bleached  out  of 
the  prints.  The  toning  bath — the  formula,  at  least — was  the  same  he 
had  formerly  used  with  success,  except,  as  it  turned  out,  he  was 
using  his  own  chloride  of  gold.  He  did  not  think  there  was  any- 
thing wrong  with  that ;  "  nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  make 
chloride  of  gold,  he  could  not  see  where  any  one  could  go  wrong." 
Yet,  unfortunately,  he  had  gone  very  wrong.  Simply  he  had 
dissolved  his  gold,  using  plenty  of  acid,  which  was  perhaps  what 
made  the  operation  so  easy,  and,  after  evaporating  to  dryness,  re- 
dissolved  the  result  to  make  up  a  solution  containing  by  calculation 
one  grain  of  chloride  of  gold  per  ounce.  As  a  matter  of  course,  his 
solution  was  terribly  acid,  which' he  did  not  at  all  take  into  account, 
and,  if  he  had  done,  the  result  would  not  have  been  greatly  improved, 
and  so  all  his  troubles  arose. 


It  cannot  be  too  strongly  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  will  dissolve 
their  own  gold  residues  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  get  rid 
as  completely  as  possible  of  all  traces  of  acid.  Formerly  this  did  not 
matter  so  greatly,  but  with  modern  printing  papers  the  retarding 
influence  of  soluble  chlorides  in  the  toning  action  is  so  great  that  the 
old  practice  of  neutralising  an  acid  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  with 
chalk  is  of  very  little  avail.  The  only  possible  way  of  working  is  to 
prei)are  the  chloride  in  a  state  of  neutrality,  and  it  is  just  there 
where  the  difiiculty  comes  in.  Any  "  muff ''  can  dissolve  the  gold  if 
he  hag  it. 


JOTTINGS. 
The  illustrious  Goethe's  dying  aspiration  is  said  to  have  been 
"  Light ;  more  light !"  In  a  different  sense  to  that  meant  to  be  con- 
veyed by  the  expiring  author  of  Wilhelm  Meister,  his  words  have 
frequently  been  echoed  by  photographers  pining  at  times  for  more 
daylight,  for  more  "  light "  in  the  dark  room,  and  for  new  and  im- 


proved artificial  illuminants.  In  the  latter  regard  the  newest 
claimant  for  notice — acetylene — is  likely,  as  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  to  engage  and  deserve  much  attention  during  the  coming  winter. 
By  that  time  I  hope  the  calcium  carbide  that  is  then  available  will 
be  pleasanter  to  use  than  some  I  have  recently  had  occasion  to  ex- 
periment with.  I  may  have  been  unfortunate  with  these  particular 
samples,  but  the  odour  they  gave  off  strongly  resembled  the  over- 
whelmingly complicated  perfumes  you  sometimes  encounter  at  gas 
works,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  a  sewer— so  much  so,  that  my  ''  search 
after  knowledge  "  of  acetylene,  which  I  was  recently  conducting  in 
my  domestic  abode,  was  the  other  night  ruthlessly  stopped  by  the 
peremptory  refusal  of  its  other  inhabitants  to  put  up  with  the 
"  nasty,  sickening  smell."  Do  all  samples  of  the  carbide  behave  in 
this  way  ?  and,  if  so,  how  can  the  smell  be  thrown  down  r' 


There  appears  every  probability  of  the  Convention  meeting  of  1^*97 
being  held  in  East  Anglia,  Norwich  marking  itself  out  as  a  most 
suitable  centre.  Opportunities  will  surely  be  g'iven  for  exploring 
some  of  the  quiet  and  charmiuq-  rivers  and  broads  of  the  English 
Holland,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  while,  in  addition  to  the  places 
named,  such  towns  as  Bury  and  Ely  are  full  of  interest  for  the 
photographer  and  the  archaeolojfist,  so  that  all  the  elements  are  to 
hand  for  assuring  a  good  meeting.  I  wonder  if  it  would  be  possible 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  that  enthusiastic  lover  of  East  Anglia, 
Dr.  P.  H.  Emerson,  and  persuade  him  to  lead  an  excursion  ?  Better 
still,  why  not  Dr.  Emerson  as  President  ? 


A  very  great  number  of  plates  are  exposed  during  these  Convention 
meetings  and  on  the  whole,  taking  circumstances  and  conditions  into 
consideration,  the  number  and  the  average  quality  of  the  results 
obtained  are  fair.  Bat  far  less  "  serious"  photography  seems  to  be 
attempted  than  might  be  the  case.  Now,  as  an  exhibition  of  photo- 
graphs forms  an  attraction  at  each  Convention,  would  it  not  act  m^  an 
incentive  to  Convention  photography  to  institute  a  section  for  photo- 
graphs taken  at  places  visited  by  the  members,  and  offer  Convention 
"  plaques  "  for  the  best  work  ?  I  suggest  plaques  because  medals 
and  certificates  are  done  to  death  elsewhere,  and  an  artistically 
designed  plaque  might  have  an  ornamental  as  well  as  a  commemo- 
rative value.  

Mr.  Child  Bayley  has  heroically  resisted  the  temptation  to  reply 
to  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  and  the  other  critics  who  took  him  to  task 
over  certain  portions  of  his  paper  on  photographic  societies  and 
photographic  art.  I  am  the  more  surprised  at  this  "  mute  but 
glorious  "  attitude,  as  at  least  two  of  those  who  ranged  themselves 
against  him  afforded  him  the  opportunity  for  a  highly  effective 
rejoinder.  However,  I  merely  interpose  for  the  purpose  of  protest- 
ing, in  the  mildest  manner,  against  the  admirable  advertisement 
which  Mr.  Bayley,  a  sturdy  anti-Salonite,  has  given  the  photographie 
Salon.  Mr.  Maskell  should  send  a  cheque  for  at  least  51.  5s., 
half  for  Mr.  Bayley,  and  half  for  the  editor  of  the  Journal  for 
having  published  the  advertisement  in  its  columns.  The  references 
to  the  Salon  having  nobbled  the  lay  press,  sold  photographs  at  good 
prices,  and  attracted  artists  and  photographers  to  its  exhibitions, 
are  calculated  rather  to  entrap  than  repel  the  average  would-be 
exhibitor,  so  that  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  Committee  of 
Selection  did  not  this  year  have  a  larger  and  more  varied  number  of 
pictures  to  choose  from  than  hitherto.  I  am  disappointed  that 
Mr.  Bayley  missed  one  obvious  point,  which  is,  that,  while  the  Salon 
may  be  allowed  to  claim  having  done  something  for  "  Art,"  nobody 
will  dream  of  accusing  it  of  having  done  anything  for  photography. 
While  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  continues  to  advance  the 
interests  of  photography,  in  all  its  varied  aspects,  as  it  has  done 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  it  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
sporadic  competition  of  the  ;Salon. 

I  hear  that  Mr.  J.  Bulbeck,  a  clever  worker  personally  known  to 
many  of  my  readers,  is  about  to^commence  practice  as  a  photo- 
grapher, mapping  out  for  binlself  a  field  embracing  the  best  and 
highest  class  of  technical  Work.  He  will  have  associated  with  him 
my  young  friend,  Mr.  John  H.  Avfery,  than  whom  as  an  architectural 
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photographer  I  know  nobody  better.    I  wish  tlie  new  firm  every 
tuccess.  

I  was  much  interested  in  the  description  given  at  page  347  of 
Jlr.  W.  I.  Chadwicli's  plan  of  photographing  animals  to  scale  by 
usmg  a  lens  of  known  focus,  fixed  at  a  known  height,  in  conjunction 
with  a  screened  and  measured  framework,  which,  by  means  of  a 
system  of  double  printing  or  otherwise,  would  enable  the  actual  and 
proportionate  size  of  the  animal  to  be  read  off  in  the  pliotograph. 
VoT  breeding  and  stud  purposes  the  plan  should  be  decidedly  useful, 
and  it  is  probably  worth  the  attention  of  the  Jockey  Club  and  other 
societies ,  interested  in  thoroughbred?  and  live  stock.  The  plan, 
which  is  reminiscent  of  the  Bertillon  anthropometrical  system, 
might  also  be  found  serviceable  with  human  beings,  as  cases  (outside 
tlie  criminal  jurisdiction),  doubtless,  occasionally  arise  where  it  is 
desirable  to  have  a  reliable  photographic  attestation  of  a  man's 
height  and  "  points,"  say,  for  example,  in  corresponding  with  a  lady 
through  the  post  with  a  view  to  matrimony ;  in  applying  for  a 
situation  as  footman,  or  as  janitor  at  a  music  hall '. 


From  the  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  photographic  installation 
at  the  Cardiff  Exhibition,  that  has  been  running  in  these  pages  for 
some  weeks  past,  it  seems  that  the  old  controversy,  amateur  v. 
professional,  has  recently  broken  out  at  Cardiff  in  a  very  acute  form. 
The  Cardiff  Society,  it  appears,  is  administering  the  photographic 
monopoly  at  the  Fine  Art  and  Industrial  Exhibition,  and  seems  in  a 
fair  way  to  make  a  profit  out  of  it.  The  local  professionals  rise  in 
arms  against  this  "  amateur  "  usurpation,  which  provokes  the  retort 
that  the  concession  was  open  to  professional  tender  ;  and  this,  in  its 
turn,  brings  forth  the  rejoinder  that  there  was  no  chance  of  pro- 
fessionals making  a  profit  out  of  the  "rights"  offered  to  them. 


The  Cardiff  Society  is  evidently  composed  of  smart  business  men. 
They  have  set  up  as  professional  photographers.  They  have  a  studio 
in  the  Exhibition  grounds ;  they  have  the  concession  for  photograph- 
ing the  season  ticket-holders  ;  they  try  to  sub-let  these  concessions ; 
they  fill,  and  so  they  work  them  themselves,  pocketing  the  profits, 
risking  the  losses,  as  other  business  men  (and  photographers)  do.  I 
entirely  sympathise  with  Messrs.  Freke,  Horton,  and  Briggs  in  their 
protect  against  a  society,  ostensibly  formed,  I  suppose,  for  the  study 
and  advancement  of  photography,  entering  into  competition  with 
professional  photographers  and  continuing  to  call  itself  a  "  Society." 
It  ii-  in  reality  a  photographic  company  if  ever  there  was  one. 


Apparently  the  professionals  had  no  chance  of  directly  tendering 
f  0^  the  concessions,  in  which  case  it  appears  to  me  that  they  have 
simply  been  elbowed  out  of  a  field  which  was  rightly  and  legitimately 
thiirs.  There  are  many  amateur  societies  that  confer  great  advan- 
tages on  photographic  progress  by  occasionally  engaging  in  exhibition 
management,  but  this  is  the  first  instance  I  have  met  with  in  which 
that  course  has  operated  to  produce  the  effect  of  taking  the  bread  out 
of  professional  mouths,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  the  last.         Cosmos. 


HALF-TONE  SCREENS  BY  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
IIL 
Since  I  wrote  on  this  subject  a  few  weeks  back  I  have  had  several 
letters  asking  for  information  on  points  which  it  appears  I  have  left 
somewhat  obscure,  and  as  there  may  be  others  to  whom  the  following 
remarks  may  be  useful,  I  propose  to  add  to  what  I  have  already  said. 
First  of  all,  I  must  thank  an  old  friend  for  his  joking' letter 
charging  me  with  having  "  gone  back  to  the  bath  at  last,"  but  I 
would  point  out  that  I  have  not.  In  recommending  bath  plates 
in  preference  to  emulsion,  I  thought  I  inade  it  sufficiently  clear 
that  that  recommendation  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  not  well-versed  in  the  preparation  of  collodion  emulsion. 
Where  suitable  materials  are  available  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
collodion  emulsion  work,  just  as  good  results  can  be  obtained  with 
the  latter  form  of  films  and  with  less  trouble  to  the  regular  emulsion 
worker;  but  I  expect  the  very  reverse  will  be  the  case  with  the  habitual 
wet-collodion  man,  for  whom  the  advice  was  chiefly  meant.  In  fact, 
of  two  men  equally  unacquainted  with  collodion  emulsion,  the  one 


who  happened  to  be  wtU  up  in  wet-plate  work  would  be  at  a  decided 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  one  who  knew  nathiog  at  all  about 
it,  since  he  would  have  a  good  many  thinas  to  unlearn  before  hf 
would  feel  comfortable  with  emulsion,  whereas  the  simple  washing 
and  dicing  of  a  wet  plate  would  present  absolutely  no  dipcultiea. 

Then,  again,  with  unsuitable  pyroxyline  and  solrents  of  doubtful 
strength,  the  preparation  of  an  emulsion  that  will  give  an  absolutely 
structureless  film,  such  as  is  required  for  the  present  purpose,  is  a 
perfect  impossibility,  and  to  attempt  to  carry  out  the  work  under 
such  conditions  would  be  simply  to  court  failure.  After  all,  though 
I  ccinmenced  by  "  denying  the  soft  impeachment '"  of  going  back  on 
emulsion,  I  am  not  very  sure  that  for  this  particular  class  of  work — 
the  reproduction  of  screens — if  I  had  a  lot  of  work  to  do,  I  should  not 
prefer  the  bath  on  the  score  of  evenness  of  film,  though,  on  the  other 
hand,  perhaps  the  balance  of  advantages  would  perhaps  turn  in 
favuur  of  emulsion. 

The  difference  between  the  two  processes  is  just  this,  thaf, 
whereas  a  perfectly  fluid  collodion  may  be  very  highly  salted,  an 
emulsion  containing  the  same  quantity  of  bromine,  in  the  form  of 
brouiide  of  silver,  would  be  too  thick  to  flow  with  anything  like  th" 
smoothness  necessary.  The  collodion,  moreover,  can  be  filtered 
under  pressure  through  the  very  finest  of  filtering  media  without 
injury,  but  such  treatment  applied  to  an  emulsion  would  rob  it  of 
the  bulk  of  its  sensitive  material. 

Two  or  three  correspondents  join  issue  with  me  in  the  matter  of 
simply  bromised  or  bromo-iodised  collodion,   on   which  particular 
question  I  am  not  going  to  take  very  strong  ground  either  way.     A" 
1  said  iu  my  previous   article,   the  presence  of  a  little   iodide   is 
advantageous,  on  the  ground  that  it  renders  the  film  less  liable  to 
halation  or  internal  spreading,  which  is  a  matter  of  no  little  import- 
ance.    But  I  cannot  go  to  the  same  length  as  my  correspondents  in 
believing  that  an  ordinary  bromc-iodised  collodion  is  more  sensitive, 
and  in  every  way  superior,  to  simply  bromised  when  used  dry.     On 
the  contrary,  I  emphatically  deny  this,  although  I  am  free  to  admit 
that  possibly  an  old  "  wet "  hand  may  prefer — at  first — the  bromo- 
iodised  plate.    After  a  little  experience,  however,  with  a  strongly 
bromised    collodion,    I    think    he    will    alter    his    opinion,    and 
find  that  he  will  not  only  get   greater   sensitiveness,  but  also  far 
greater  density  of  image  and  contrast.     However,  this  is  a  point  on 
which  convenience  or  individual  fancy  will  be  studied  more  than 
quality  of  result,  as  either  form  of  collodion  -will  work  satisfactorily. 
There  is  this  to  be  said  equally  in  favour  of  the  bath— inasmuch 
as  it  gives  less  "  structure" — and  of  simply  bromised  collodion,  tha". 
it  is  only  where  these  conditions  are  observed  that  the  "  reversal" 
process  can  be  successfully  adopted.   It  is  quite  possible  for  ordinary 
negative  work  to  use  an  emulsion  that  shows  a  very  decided  amount 
of  mottling  and  irregularity  of  film  before  fixing,  but  which  dis- 
appears entirely  in  the  hypo.    This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  th« 
development  proceeds  downwards  from  the  surface  of  the  film,  and, 
unless  it  be  carried  right  through  to  the  glass,  the  image  is  tolerably 
uniform  in  character,  and  the  unevenness   lies   in  the  unreduced 
bromide,  which  is  removed  in  fixing ;    but,  when  we  turn  to  the 
'  reversal '  process,  it  matters  not  whether  development  is  carried 
right  through  the  film,  as  it  ought  to  be,  or  whether  it  reaches  only 
partly  through,  the  final  result  is  the  same;  the  bulk  of  the  origiaMl 
mottling  remains  in  the  bromide  unreduced  by  the  developer,  find 
when,  after  the  removal  of  the  negative   image,  this   is   in   turn 
reduced,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  unevenness  remains  in  all  its 
original  force,  if  not  with  added  intensity. 

So  far  as  the  presence  of  a  small  proportion  of  iodide  is  concerned. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  interferes  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the 
reversal  of  the  image,  but  the  conditions  are  altogether  altered  when, 
as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  wet-plate  collodion,  the  film  is  chiefly 
composed  of  iodide  of  silver.  It  is  usually  supposed  that,  when  but 
a  slight  trace  of  iodide  of  silver  is  present  with  the  bromide,  the  two 
undergo  simultaneous  reduction  by  the  alkaline  developer,  but  this 
can  scarcely  be  the  fact  when  the  iodide  preponderates.  Were  it  so. 
the  presence  of  the  iodide  would  be  in  no  way  detrimental,  since,  if 
it  suffered  reduction,  it  would  also  be  amenable  to  the  action  of  the 
nitric  acid  or  other  solvent  subsequently  applied.  Upon  such  a 
bromo-iodised  film— that  is,  one  containing  a  very  large  proportion 
of  iodide— it  is  quite  possible  to  develop  a  strong,  vigorous  image 
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■with  alkaline  pyro ;  but,  if  this  be  treated  with  nitric  acid,  instead  of 
dissolving  completely,  as  in  the  case  of  a  plain. bromide  film,  the 
iodide  of  silver  remains  behind  as  a  veil  over  what  should  be  the 
transparent  portions  of  the  negative  or  positive  as  the  case  may  be. 
Theoretically,  the  reapplication  of  alkaline  pyro  should  reduce  only 
the  bromide  of  silver  left  behind,  and  leave  the  iodide  to  be  removed 
by  a  second  fixing ;  but,  practically,  it  will  be  found  that  the  alka- 
line developer  has  sufficient  action  on  the  iodide  of  silver  to  produce 
a  badly  veiled  reversal ;  for  which  reason,  if  for  no  other,  I  think  a 
very  small  proportion  of  iodide  is  admissible. 

No  doubt,  those  who  uphold  the  use  of  the  ordinary  wet-plate 
collodion  have  not  had  the  reversal  process  in  view,  as  it  is  not  all 
who  would  choose  to  adopt  that  plan.  But  others  amongst  my  cor- 
respondents complain  that  they  cannot  get  clear  reversals  either  with 
nitric  acid  or  ammonia  (iron-alum).  These  are  possibly  using 
bromo-iodised  collodion,  which  would,  as  I  have  shown,  produce  the 
result,  or,  more  likely,  have  not  carried  the  first  development  suf- 
ficiently far ;  or,  again,  have  been  using  too  thick  a  film  of  bromide, 
which  the  developer  is  incapable  of  penetrating  completely.  Where 
the  reversal  method  is  to  be  adopted,  the  film  of  silver  bromide 
should  not  be  too  thick  for  the  developer  to  penetrate  in  a  reasonable 
time ;  indeed,  I  think  the  best  results  are  attained,  and  with  inuch 
greater  ease  and  certainty,  with  a  film  decidedly  thinner  than  would 
be  used  for  an  ordinary  negative.  If  this  point  is  attended  to,  and 
the  development  carried  some  degrees  further  than  it  would  be  if  a 
direct  negative  were  being  taken,  the  image  will  go  right  through  to 
ihe  glass,  and,  on  the  application  of  the  nitric  acid,  perfectly  clear 
glass  lines  will  be  obtained.  The  only  effect  of  over-development  is 
to  reduce  the  general  density  of  the  final  image,  but  this  is  not  of 
much  moment  if  the  image  has  been  developed  through  to  the  glass, 
as  bromide  of  copper  will  give  any  amount  of  density  without  the 
opportunity  of  filling  up  the  transparent  lines. 

There  is  one  other  point  in  connexion  with  the  chemical  side  of 
the  manipulations  that  I  may  touch  upon,  and  this  holds  good,  I 
think,  in  every  branch  of  process  work  where  alkaline  development 
is  used.  Many  operators  err  in  trying  to  get  full  density  in  develop- 
ment, which,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  only  leads  to  filling  up  the 
clear  lines  or  dots.  If  a  proper  exposure  be  given,  and  a  quick 
development,  with  a  strong,  well-restrained  solution,  a  result  will 
ensue  that,  for  ordinary  portrait  or  landscape  work,  would  be  de- 
scribed as  "  hard  " — that  is  to  say,  the  shadows  will  be  clear  glass. 
If  the  negative  be  now  fixed,  and  intensified  after  fixing,  there  is 
almost  no  risk  of  filling  up  the  shadows ;  whereas,  if  the  intensifica- 
tion be  carried  out  before  fixing,  development  is  going  on,  more  or 
less,  at  the  same. time.  The  old  rule  with  collodion  dry  plates  used 
to  be — for  contrast,  intensify  after  fixing  ;  for  detail,  before. 

Turning  to  the  other  side  of  the  question,  several  correspondents 
complain  that  they  cannot  get  square  dots,  however  close  the  screen 
may  be  to  the  plate,  and  even  when  using  a  square  stop.  Well,  I  do 
not  know  that  this  matters  very  much ;  for  my  own  part,  I  think  that 
•ircular  dots,  which  when  reversed  form  a  cross  line  screen  with 
circular  apertures,  should  theoretically  behave  better  than  square 
ones,  just  as  a  circular  lens  is  used  in  preference  to  a  square  one.  If 
modern  screen  theories  be  correct,  these  apertures  act  as  minute 
lenses,  and,  that  being  the  case,  the  circular  aperture  is  the  better.  I 
do  not  say  it  is  impossible  to  get  square  dots,  but  it  is  very  difficult 
except  when  they  just  close  up  and  form  the  chessboard  patterns ;  and 
this  holds  equally  good  whether  the  screen  is  being  copied  in  contact 
with  the  plate  or  in  the  ordinary  way  for  enlargement  or  reduction. 
The  circular  shape  seems  to  depend  upon  the  spreading  action  of 
development  rather  than  upon  any  other  influence,  for,  if  a  very  short 
exposure  be  given,  the  dots  are  square,  but  the  deposit-  is  not  thick 
euough  to  be  of  any  practical  use.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
were  it  a  matter  of  importance,  the  exposure  and  other  conditions 
could  be  so  adjusted  as  to  form  square  dots,  but  it  seems  to  me  the 
circular  ones  do  very  well  and  are  less  trouble.        W.  B.  Bolton. 


of  improving  the  shadows  and  deep  tones  in  process  prints,  platino- 
types,  bromide  prints,  &c.  The  process  is  a  simple  one,  and  give& 
excellent  results  in  the  hands  of  the  man  of  taste,  but  «ven  the  ordi- 
nary worker,  who  must  study  cheapness  and  rapidity,  wiU  find  it 
worth  attention.  The  print  is  coated  with  bichromated  gum,  or  other 
medium,  again  exposed  in  the  printing  frame  under  the  negative,  and 
afterwards  washed  in  tepid  water.  The  shadows  retain  the  gum 
rendered  insoluble  by  exposure  to  light,  and  their  depth  and  trans- 
parency are  considerably  enhanced.  Accurate  register  is  not  of  much 
importance  for  the  second  printing.  As  a  further  means  of  increasing 
the  efiect,  a  slight  addition  of  colouring  matter,  of  either  cold  or  warm 
tone,  according  to  subject,  may  be  made  to  the  gum  solution.  Similar 
processes  are  used  in  chromotype,  chromo-lithography,&c.,  where  the 
shadows  are  treated  with  varnish.  Recent  American  process  prints- 
also  exhibit  a  glazing  of  this  sort,  and  thereby  gain  considerably  in 
character  and  attractiveness.  Count  Turati  thinks  both  glazed  and! 
matt  surfaces  are  open  to  objection  individually,  but  combined  they 
should  carry  all  before  them. 


Xtontgren  Photograpliy. — Eder  and  Valenta  give  an  account 
in  the  Photographische  Correspondenz  of  experiments  they  have  made- 
to  reduce  the  exposure.  The  definition  in  the  photograph  increases 
with  distance  between  tube  and  subject ;  but,  as  the  intensity 
diminishes  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  a  point  is  soon  reached 
beyond  which  it  is  useless  to  go  for  practical  purposes.  Ortho- 
chromatic  plates  were  not  found  of  any  use  to  shorten  the  exposure.^ 
Fluorescent  substances  were  tried  in  conjunction  with  ordinary 
plates.  A  screen  of  barium  platino-cyanide  gave  negative  results, 
and  a  uranium  glass  plate  was  also  of  no  use.  A  plate  was  dipped 
in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  but  did  not  show  increased 
sensitiveness,  perhaps  due  to  the  presence  of  moisture,  which  lowers 
the  efficiency  of  the  rays.  Better  results  were  obtained  by  warming 
the  plates  to  .50^  0.  on  a  water  bath.  Winkelmann's  and  Strombel's 
experiments  with  powdered  fluorspar  were  also  tried,  and  gave  good. 
results.  Films  gave  still  better  pictures,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
exposure  might  be  reduced  to  one-half,  or  one-third,  by  placinj  the 
sensitive  side  of  the  film  in  contact  with  the  powdered  fluorspar,  but 
a  certain  granularity  was  noticeable  in  the  photograph,  due  to  the 
powder,  which  could  not  be  entirely  obviated  by  repeated  grinding  of 
the  fluorspar  in  an  agate  mortar. 


FOREIGN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

Glazing:  Shadows. — Count  Vittorio  Turati,  of  Milan,  recom- 
mjads,  in  the  Photoyraphisches  Archiv,g\&zmg  as  an  important  means 


Tbe  Croerz  Xiens. — ^The  Photographisches  Wochenblatt  givesan 
account  of  the  Goerz  lens  factory,  which  now  employs  2o0  workmen 
on  the  premises  and  forty  opticians  outside.  On  December  2,  1894, 
was  celebrated  the  completion  of  the  20,0(X)th  lens,  and  the  number 
has  since  risen  to  29,000. 

Pyrocatecliin. — Liesegang  draws  attention  in  the  Photogra- 
phisches Archiv  to  this  substance  as  a  developer  for  chloride  prints. 
Owing  to  the  lower  price  at  which  it  is  now  procurable,  it  may  attain 
some  importance  as  a  developer  for  dry  plates.  Prepare  the  following 
solutions : — 

A. 

Water    250  grammes. 

Acetate  of  soda    -50        „ 

B. 

Alcohol 200  grammes. 

Pyrocatechin     10        „ 

For  use,  equal  quantities  of  both  solutions  are  taken  and  diluted 
with  water,  according  to  exposure  or  strength  of  contrast  required,. 
For  soft  prints  ten  parts  each  of  A  and  B,  with  fifty  parts  of  water, 
are  recommended,  but  for  great  contrast  increase  A  and  B  to 
twenty-five  parts  each.  With  the  same  developer  less  exposure  will 
give  weaker  prints.  Develop  rather  stronger  than  required  for  the 
final  result,  and  tone  in  the  usual  combined  bath.  This  will  give 
prints  of  the  ordinary  photographic  brown  tone.  Fixing  without 
toning  gives  unpleasant  tones  and  reduces  the  print  too  much. 


Improving'  Process  Negatives. — Dr.  Eder,  in  the  Photo- 
graphische CorrespondeiK,  gives  the  following  chemical  method  for 
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modificatioh  of  the  size  of  the  dote,  which  has  been  used  with  great 
success  in  the  Vienna  Technical  School.  For  such  a  purpose  the 
image  of  the  screen  may  be  more  pronounced  than  usual  in  the 
negative.  Smaller  stops  may  be  used,  and  pre-exposure  can  be 
utilised  with  much  effect  by  means  of  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  say  for 
twenty  minutes,  at/-oO  to/-60  with  a  square  stop.  The  exposure  is 
then  made  for  the  original,  with  a  round  stop,  at  ^-16  to /-Id,  and 
should  be  in  proportion  to  the  pre-exposure,  which  iu  this  cate  would 
be  six  to  ten  minutes.  Develop  with  a  four  per  cent,  iron  and  sul- 
phate of  copper  developer.  Before  fixing,  the  negative  is  intensified 
with  hydroquinone  and  silver.  Fix  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  wash, 
and  whilst  still  wet  intensify  by  dipping  in  a  solution  of — 

Sulphate  of  copper 120  parts. 

Bromide  of  potassium    4    ,, 

Water 1000    „ 

followed  by  quick,  plentiful  washing  in  water,  and  a  bath  of  1  part 
of  nitrate  of  silver  to  10  or  20  parts  of  water  and  a  few  drop^  of 
nitric  acid.  The  negative  is  now  reduced  in  cyanide  of  potassium 
solution,  to  which  has  been  added  a  solution  of  iodine  and  iodide  of 
potassium.  This  is  carried  so  far  that  the  dots  in  the  shadows  are 
fine  and  sharp,  but  still  black  on  a  transparent  ground.  After  another 
washing,  intensification  with  silver  and  copper,  as  before,  is  repeated, 
and  the  negative  is  again  thoroughly  washed,  and  then  intensified  with 
lead.     This  bath  consists  of — 

Ferridcyanide  of  potash      6  parts. 

Nitrate  of  lead 4     „ 

Water   100      „ 

Filter,  dip  the  negative  in  the  same,  whilst  still  wet,  till  a  yellowish 
white  colour  is  attained.  Wash  thoroughly  in  running  water,  until 
the  negative  is  whitish,  then  flow  over  it  a  solution  of  one  part  of 
acetic  acid  to  one  part  of  water,  wash  thoroughly  and  blacken  with 
ammonium  sulphide.  The  reintensification  with  copper  may  be 
omitted  if  the  negative  is  clear  and  plucky  after  development.  Dr. 
Eder  recommends  this  method  of  correcting  process  negatives  as 
practical  and  safe.  

Orthochromatlo  Pbotogr^aphy. — It  is  iiii-tructive,  and 
sometimes  amusing,  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us.  In  an  article 
upon  dry  plates  for  different  photographic  purposes,  R.  Jahr,  of 
Ileidelbprg,  says  in  the  PJiotographische  Currespondenz :  "In 
England,  where  the  use  of  orthochromatic  plates  has  long  been 
neglected,  eager  attention  has  been  given  to  them  of  late,  and  of 
course  with  good  results.  But  this  could  not  happen  without  con- 
tradiction from  persons  who  either  cannot,  or  will  not,  go  forward. 
We  mention,  as  a  curiosity,  that,  according  to  the  experience  of  a 
certain  Mr.  White,  colour-sensitive  plates  only  show  orthochromatic 
properties  when  they  are  used  with  a  deep  yellow  screen  and  exposed 
a  few  thousand  times  longer  than  is  necessary  with  an  ordinary  plate 
without  yellow  screen.  Photographs  of  moving  objects^not  to 
mention  sitters  in  a  studio  —  are  therefore  impossible  with  these 
plates,  and  the  whole  process  is  only  of  importance  for  the  repro- 
duction of  a  few  oil  paintings.  Contradiction  is  unnecessary  for  us 
in  Germany.  The  writer  can,  however,  mention  that  he  has 
repeatedly  taken  instantaneous  pictures  of  street  scenes,  in  which 
tram  cars  going  at  full  speed  are  quite  sharp,  and  this  on  ortho- 
chromatic plates,  without  a  yellow  screen."  The  writer's  apprecia- 
tion of  the  use  of  orthochromatic  plates  in  this  country  seems  to  be 
confined  to  th'e  remarks  of  Mr.  G.  11.  White  at  the  Croydon  Camera 
Club  in  January  of  this  year  (The  British  Jouiinal  op  Pnoio- 
GBAPHY,  p.  4.5).  Perhaps  German  makers  of  orthochromatic  plates 
will  be  sending  over  largo  consignments,  now  it  is  announced  that 
instantaneous  picturen  may  be  taken  on  them  without  a  yellow 
screen ! 

The  "  Wiener  Photographlsclie  Blatter."  —  We  can 

recommend  the  June  number  of  this  paper  to  our  readers  as  an  ex- 
cellent one.  It  is  published  by  the  Vienna  Camera  Club,  and  con- 
tains two  excellent  photogravures  besides  a  number  of  smaller  illus- 
trations. The  frontispiece,  a  photogravure  portrait  of  Dr.  R.  Ober- 
meyer,  by  himself,  deserves  special  attention  for  pose  and  artistic 
treatment.  It  was  taken  with  a  spectacle  lens.  We  gather  from 
this  paper  that  an  organized  movement  is  on  foot  for  photographing, 


with  a  view  to  publication,  characteristic  farm  bouses  and  farm 
buildings  in  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Switzerland,  and  frontier 
countries.  Each  country  will  have  a  separate  part,  which  may  be 
bought  separately.  As  the  associations  of  engineers  an<l  architects 
have  taken  the  matter  iu  baud,  the  work  will,  no  doubly  be  of  great 
value  as  a  record  of  country  habitations. 


PHOTOQRAPHIC  WORKERS  AT  WORK. 
VII. — How  A  "  Mkisenbaoh  "  Block  is  Madb. 
Just  as  America  was  named,  not  after  its  discoverer  Columbus,  but  aft«r 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  whose  connexion  with  it  was  much  slighter,  so  has 
custom  conferred  upon  the  halftone  block,  made  by  means  of  a  hned 
screen,  the  name  of  Meiseubach.  M.  O.  Meisenbaoh,  however,  although 
not  the  Inventor  of  sach  blocks,  was  the  first  to  make  the  process  a  really 
commercial  one,  so  that  use  and  wont,  in  this  case,  has  been  nearer  the 
mark  than  it  frequently  is.  "  Meisenbach  blocks  "  are  now  frequently 
spoken  of  when  half-tone  blocks  b;  other  makers  than  the  Meisenbaoh 
Co.  are  referred  to,  but  that  Company,  whose  works  cover  a  considerable 
area  at  West  Norwood,  may  fairly  .claim  to  be  the  pioneers  in  what 
has  now  become  so  large  an  industry,  of  which  industry  they  enjoy 
a  vpry  largo  share. 

The  Meisenbaoh  Company  commenced  business  in  Favriugdon-street 
twelve  years  ago,  but  it  was  not  long  before  they  found  that  the  vibration 
of  that  busy  thoroughfare  interfered  eriously  with  the  miking  of  the  screen 
negative,  and  that  they  would  have  to  select  a  spot  where  this  evil  did 
not  exist ;  so  a  site  at  West  Norwood  was  chosen  for  the  factory,  which 
was  then  specially  built  for  the  work.  Nowadays,  of  course,  since  the 
use  of  the  copying  cameras  hung  on  a  swinging  framework  has  been  in- 
troduced, vibration  is  not  such  a  bugbear  as  it  was  in  the  early  days  of 
process,  such  as  1884,  and  many  iirms  are  able  to  carry  on  their  work 
successfully  in  the  heart  of  a  big  city  ;  still  the  tendency  is  for  such  in- 
dustries to  go  further  away  from  the  crowded  streets  and  high  rents  of 
the  mbtropolis,  and,  no  doubt,  the  move  which  was  caused  by  vibration 
has  not  been  without  other  advantages  besides. 

Probably  most  of  the  readers  of  the  Joubnal  are  acqoainted  with  the 
vaiiouB  stages  by  which  a  half-tone  relief  block  is  prepared  ;  still,  as  a 
preliminary  to  our  account  of  the  works  where  so  many  are  made,  we 
will  run  over  the  operations  in  brief.  The  photograph,  drawmg,  or  other 
subject  to  be  reproduced,  is  photographed,  a  wet-pla'e  negative  being  made 
in  which  the  tints  of  the  original  are  broksn  up  into  a  series  of  dots  by 
means  of  a  glass  screen  ruled  with  black  cross  lines  placed  immediately 
in  front  of  the  sensitive  plate  during  exposure  in  the  camera.  From  this 
negative  a  print  is  made  either  by  the  bitumen  or  by  a  bichromated 
gelatine  process  upon  a  zinc  or  copper  plate,  which  plate  is  then  etched 
by  immersion  in  an  etching  solution  such  as  perchloride  of  iron.  The 
etching  liquid  eating  away  the  unprotected  parts,  leaves  those  which  huve 
been  protected  standing  up  above  the  rest,  as  required  by  the  printinit 
press,  and  it  only  remains  to  mount  the  block  "  type  high  "  on  a  wooden 
slab. 

To  come  to  the  works  themselves,  we  were  first  shown  a  separate 
building  in  which  were  the  gas  engines  and  dynamos  for  the  eleotrio 
light.  It  contained  three  engines,  two  of  fourteen  and  one  of  twenty-foar 
nominal  horse  power,  of  which  two  were  in  use  on  the  occasion  of  our 
visit,  and  the  other  in  reserve.  Each  gas  engine  is  connected  by  a  belt 
with  a  Siemens  dynamo.  From  these  dynamos  is  taken  the  current, 
which  lights  not  only  the  arc  lamps  in  the  studios,  but  two  large  arcs 
for  printing  purposes,  as  well  as  a  number  of  incandescent  h'ghta 
employed  throughout  the  buildings  for  ordinary  lighting  purposes. 
After  a  glance  round  the  neat  and  orderly  engine-room,  we  returned  to 
the  main  building,  only  noting  on  the  way  that  there  aie  three  large 
stoves  for  the  hot-water  pipes,  which  are  laid  throughout  tbe  wh.jle  of 
the  building  for  heating  purposes. 

The  first  of  the  operations  alluded  to  above,  that  is  to  say,  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  half  tone  negative,  is  carried  on  in  three  studios,  which 
contain  in  all  thirteen  cameras,  each  provided  with  its  easel  and  a  pair  o{ 
arc  lamps  for  illuminating  the  copy.  While  on  the  subject  of  the  studios 
we  may  mention  an  incident  tol  t  us  by  Mr.  Dilworth,  the  manager, 
indicating  how  experience  in  a  new  industry  has  to  be  bought.  "  Here," 
says  he,  "  is  our  first  studio,  which  we  built  with  a  north  light, 
thinking  it  would  be  best  for  copying  purposes.  We  found  it  too  weak, 
so  that,  when  building  the  second  studio,  we  gave  it  a  south  aspect, 
only  to  find  that  the  strong  sunlight  cast  the  shadows  of  the  window 
frames  on  the  easels.  Finally,  in  putting  up  the  thurd  studio,  we  disre- 
garded dayUght  illumination  altogether,  and  relied  on  arc  lamps  entirely." 
We  found  accordingly  in  all  three  studios  the  daylight  practically  eK- 
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dnded,  although  through  the  open  door  of  one  we  caught  a  pleasant  fresh 
glimpse  of  green  leaves  and  grass. 

The  studios  are  lofty  buildings  with  white  walls,  and  are  of  a  long 
rectangular  shape.  Down  one  side  are  the  cameras,  down  the  other  a 
row  o(  dark  rooms  for  the  operators,  together  with  a  little  room  for 
glaBs-cl«ning.  Each  studio  has  an  attendant  whose  dut.y  it  is  to  keep  it 
clean  and  in  order,  and  to  provide  the  operators  with  all  the  clean  glass 
they  need.  Patent  plate  is  employed  for  the  negatives,  the  image  being 
cleaned  oft  when  once  the  block  is  made,  and  the  glass  used  afresh. 

From  the  studios  we  were  taken  into  one  of  four  rooms  where  the 
printing  on  metal  is  carried  out.  The  negatives  when  made  are  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  the  printers,  together  with  a  piece  of  metal 
the  proper  size.  Both  the  albumen,  the  bitumen,  and  the  enamelline 
processes  are  carried  on  here,'the  last-named  being  usually  adopted  for 
copper  only.  Mr.  Dilworth  told  us  that  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
work  done  for  newspaper  and  other  publications  printed  on  inferior 
paper  was  engraved  on  zinc,  which  was  found  best  suited  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  copper  for  finer  work,  where  high-grade  paper  and  ink  are 
used.  For  this  purpose,  enamellme  is  not  much  used,  as  the  heating 
which  the  plate  has  to  undergo  in  the  process  is  likely  to  be  detrimental 
to  a  metal  with  so  low  a  melting  point.  For  copper,  the  fish-glue  or 
enamelline  process  is  not  attended  with  the  disadvantage  alluded  to, 
and  is  employed  with  success. 

Printing  on  to  the  metal  plate  is  performed  either  by  daylight  or  by 
means  of  an  arc  lamp  of  a  very  powerful  nature  (of  which  there  are  two 
in  operation  here),  under  which  prints  are  obtained  in  from  three  to 
fifteen  minutes  according  to  the  negative  employed.  There  are  four  sets 
of  printers  in  this  department,  whose  employment  we  have  described,  and 
who  hand  the  printed  plates  out  to  the  etchers,  who  then  take  them  in 
hand.  Previous  to  this,  however,  each  plate  has  its  final  dimensions 
indicated  upon  it  by  means  of  four  lines,  which  are  cut  round  the  picture 
on  the  zinc  or  copper.  The  rough  etching,  or  etching  proper,  as  it  may 
be  termed,  is  carried  out  in  a  series  of  stoneware  sinks  which  extend  all 
down  one  long  room.  From  these  baths  the  etched  plates  are  taken  to  a 
press  and  proved,  the  print  so  obtained  being  compared  with  the 
original.  Plate  and  proof  are  then  passed  on,  when  necessary,  to  the 
fine  etcher's  room,  where,  by  rolling  up  and  rebiting,  vigour  is  given  and 
contrasts  brought  out,  equal  to  the  original  copy.  Here  also  it  goes  into 
the  hands  of  the  engravers,  who  give  what  final  artistic  touches  may  be 
necessary,  after  which  the  plate  is  cut  to  size  and  a  final  proof  taken 
before  it  is  mounted  and  made  ready  for  delivery. 

Having  in  this  way  passed  through  the  works  and  followed  the  process 
stage  by  stage  from  the  making  of  the  negative  to  the  mounting  of  the 
block,  we  found  ourselves  once  more  in  Mr.  Dilworth's  office,  and  are 
shown  a  print  from  what  is  probably  one  of  the  longest  half-tone  blocks 
in  existence,  its  dimension  being  a  little  ovSr  thirty-nine  inches  wide  ;  the 
subjeci  is  a  bird's-eye  view  of  Oxford,  and  the  appearance  of  the  block  all 
that  can  be  desired.  Before  leaving  we  put  our  courteous  guide  through 
a  little  cross-examination  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  and  elicited  from 
him  the  fact  that  there  were  now  about  100  men  in  employment  at  the 
works,  ten  or  eleven  cameras  being  now  in  constant  use.  At  the  rate  of 
ten  negatives  per  day  to  each  camera — no  very  extravagant  estimate,  and, 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  four,  six,  or  even  more,  subjects  are  often 
copied  on  one  plate — it  will  be  seen  that  the  works  are  capable,  without 
any  further  increase  of  any  kind,  of  an  output  of  about  300  blocks  per 
day,  or  1800  to  2000  per  week ;  or,  for  those  who  do  not  care  for  mental 
arithmetic,  about  90,000  per  annum,  allowing  for  a  fortnight's  holiday  in 
the  year  all  round.  When  it  is  remembered  that  this  is  one  firm  only,  the 
size  of  the  half-tone  industry  is  seen  to  be  extraordinary  for  one  of  such 
rapid  growth,  and  we  find  ourselves  wondering  of  these  blocks  as  some 
philosopher  has  of  the  pins— where  they  all  go  to  ? 

The  screens  in  regular  use  at  West  Norwood  are  of  75,  85,  110,  125, 
133,  150,  and  175  lines  to  the  inch  respectively,  although  others  are  used 
occasionally.  Of  these  the  75  lines  is  that  employed  for  newspaper  and 
similar  work,  and  is  known  as  "  open  grain,"  125  lines  being  styled  "fine 
grain  "  and  being  that  in  the  largest  use.  Some  of  the  screens  in  use 
have  been  made  on  the  premises,  being  photographic  copies  of  the  ruled 
screens,  and  these  are  found  to  be  in  every  way  satisfactory ;  in  fact,  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing,  where  a  number  of  blocks  have  to  be  made  to  some 
special  out-of-the-way  size  of  grain,  to  make  a  screen  for  them  in  this 
way. 

Before  leaving  we  asked  Mr.  Dilworth  how  long  it  takes  to  make  a 
block  throughout.  "  In  the  ordinary  course,"  he  replied  "  we  have  the 
finished  block  ready  in  two  or  three  days.  We  often,  however,  have  to  get 
blocks  turned  out  the  same  day  as  they  come  in,  and,  if  required,  a  block 
could  be  pushed  through  in  two  or  three  hours,  but  high  speed  is  not 
advisable  where  the  best  result  ii  desired." 


A  FEW  PERTINENT  QUESTIONS. 
[The  Professional  Photographer.] 
A  FEW  well-known  Michigan  photographers  who  were  exchanging  ex- 
periences lately  were  asked  to  state  six  questions  that  they  would  like  to 
have  answered  in  the  columns  of  the  Profetsional  Photographer.  The 
questions  below  were  given  by  them  in  response  as  being  of  especial 
interest  at  the  present  time,  and,  as  it  was  intended  at  that  time  to  devote 
this  number  to  Michigan  photographers  as  a  Michigan  number,  a  few 
good  men  of  that  State  were  asked  to  answer  these  questions.  Some 
have  responded,  and  their  answers  follow  the  list  of  questions. 

The  Questions. 

1.  What  do  you  consider  the  most  effective  colour  for  mounts  used  for 
matt-surface  papers — (a)  for  dark  tones,  (6)  for  sepia  tones?  Do  yon 
favour  large  or  small  mounts? — by  small  mounts  are  meant  the  usual 
cabinet  size  for  cabinet  prints,  &o. 

2.  What  do  you  consider  the  best  background  for  show-case  displays  ? 
What  class  of  work  does  it  pay  you  best  to  exhibit  ? 

3.  Does  advertising  pay,  and  what  do  you  think  the  best  method  of 
advertising  for  the  photographer  ? 

4.  What  accessories  do  you  use  when  photographing  babies  ?  How  do 
you  keep  them  "  in  pose,"  and  what  means,  if  any,  do  you  employ  to 
attract  or  give  expression  ? 

5.  Do  you  favour  Sunday  work  ?  Does  it  pay  ?  Would  you  support  a 
Sunday-closing  Act  if  made  general  ? 

6.  Of  what  actual  value  to  you  are  the  photographic  journals? 

(1)  Answers  to  the  Questions,  by  Chas.  E.  Heath,  Gband  Rapids, 
Michigan. 

After  a  careful  consideration,  and  experimenting  with  different  colours 
for  mounting  the  matt-surface  picture,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  while  there  are  a  variety  of  colours  which  are  effective  and  har- 
monious, including  some  of  the  shades  of  grey,  tea  colour,  terra  cotta, 
(fee,  there  is  nothing  so  truly  artistic,  refined,  and  pleasing  in  the  long 
run  as  white.  In  recommending  a  white  mount  I  would  add  that  there 
should  be  a  border  around  the  print  about  a  quarter-inch  wide  of  India 
tint  or  some  other  insubordinate  shade,  which,  though  hardly  visible 
against  the  white,  adds  greatly  to  the  effect  of  the  picture  when  mounted. 

A  few  months  ago  I  prepared  some  prints  of  different  sizes,  from 
20  X  24  down  to  cabinet,  for  exhibition  purposes,  and  mounted  them  as 
follows  :  The  prints  were  toned  to  the  black-and-white  tone,  mounted  on 
ordinary  black  and  white  cardboard  mounts,  and  bevelled,  leaving  no 
margin  of  mount  whatever. 

They  were  next  mounted  with  glue  on  deep,  cream-coloured,  pebbled 
matt  board.  I  next  cut  a  matt  out  of  pure  white  matt  board,  making  the 
opening  one  inch  larger  each  way  than  the  bevelled  print.  This  matt 
was  mounted  on  the  cream  board  so  as  to  leave  an  equal  border  of  cream 
colour  half-inch  wide  around  the  print.  The  whole  was  then  placed  in  a 
plain  gilt  frame,  half-inch  wide  and  without  glass.  The  effect  is  not 
only  exceedingly  pretty,  but  is  neat,  and  does  not  detract  from  the  picture 
itself,  which  is  always  to  be  avoided. 

Another  mount  which  is  very  artistic  and  effective  for  the  black  tone  is 
one  of  black.  The  print  should  be  bevelled  as  before,  and  mounted  upon 
the  black  cardboard,  or,  if  lor  framing,  the  matt  should  be  black,  with  a 
deep  white  bevel  and  a  gold  frame. 

As  I  confine  myself  to  the  black  tone,  I  have  not  been  as  observant  of 
the  elifects  for  sepia,  still  I  should  again  recommend  the  white  mount. 

A  nice  effect  is  obtained  with  sepia  tone  and  sepia  mount  to  match, 
but  there  must  be  harmonious  blending  of  the  two  or  the  effect  is  entirely 
lost. 

In  using  the  sepia  mount  as  above  mentioned,  there  should  be  a 
narrow  border  of  white  between  the  print  and  the  mount  to  give  the  best 
effect. 

The  matt  prints  should  have  wide  margins  about  them  ;  the  margin  of 
the  ordinary  cabinet  mount  for  a  cabinet  print  is  not  sufficient  to  show  it 
to  the  best  advantage. 

In  preparing  pictures  for  the  show-case,  I  think  it  would  be  diflBcult 
to  decide  upon  any  one  background  as  the  best,  because  where  the 
pictures  are  changed  the  background  should  also  he  changed  in  order  to 
make  a  complete  revolution,  which  is  the  only  way  to  attract  the  most 
attention.  All  of  the  backgrounds  must  be  good  and  selected  with  great 
care,  but  each  one  should  be  different  from  the  preceding. 

In  my  present  display  the  background  is  gold,  produced  by  coating 
large  sheets  ol  matt  board  in  the  same  manner  as  for  gold  matts.  The 
prints  are  matt  surface,  toned  black,  which  is  the  only  kind  I  exhibit  or 
make.  They  are  mounted  on  cardboard  and  bevelled,  then  mounted  on 
black  cardboard  so  as  to  leave  a  border  of  black  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  wide  around  the  print.  The  whole  is  then  mounted  on  the  gold 
in  the  desired  position.  In  addition  to  this  the  showcase  is  illuminated 
at  night  by  twenty  miniature  incandescent  lamps,  and  the  whole  effect  is 
the  most  attractive  of  anything  I  have  yet  observed. 

The  show-case  at  the  door  is  one  of  the  photographer's  best  advertise- 
ments, and,  as  the  advertising  question  is  one  which  to  a  great  extent 
absorbs  the  minds  of  merchants  in  all  lines  of  business,  I  will  give  my 
opinion,  gained  from  actual  study  and  experience.  I  find  that  advertising 
pays,  but  there  are  modifications  to  that  statement.  The  newspaper, 
programme,  in  fact,  any  of  the  established  methods  of  advertising  are 
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good ;  still,  setting  these  one  side,  the  pictures  themselves  are  the  best 
advertisements  for  the  photographer.  In  no  other  line  of  business  does 
the  result  of  one's  labour  show  to  advantage  or  disadvantage,  as  the  case 
may  be,  as  in  photoeraphy.  If  one  makes  twelve  good  cabinets  for  a 
customer,  the  supposition  is  that  those  twelve  pictures  go  into  twelve 
families,  which  means  that  you  have  proven  directly  to  twelve  families 
the  quality  of  your  work.  Good  work  is  by  nil  means  the  hfst  advertise- 
ment. The  babies  are  the  most  satisfactory  customers  one  has.  There 
is  very  little  to  be  done  excepting  to  place  the  baby  in  some  suitable 
chair,  -which  can  be  covered  by  its  cloth<'»,  focus,  and  then  use  your 
patience.  Accessories  do  not  improve  babies'  pictures.  Get  a  good 
photograph  of  the  baby,  and  yon  will  sun-ly  please  the  parents  and  all 
its  friends,  which  you  will  find  is  also  an  excellent  advertisement. 

One  cannot  do  much  to  induce  babies  to  assume  a  suitable  expression ; 
don't  be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry,  because,  if  the  baby  is  left  partly  to 
itself,  the  expression  will  come,  and  be  better  than  if  the  little  one  is 
worried.  Oftentimes  various  sounds  to  which  it  is  not  accustomed  will 
be  a  help,  although  I  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  keep  the  operating  room 
lull  of  rattles,  tin  horns,  &c. 

I  am  asked  for  my  opinion  concerning  Sunday  work.  I  most  em- 
phatically disapprove,  still  I  am  obliged  to  keep  open  my  studio  every 
Sunday. 

If  one  judged  the  value  of  Sunday  work  by  the  number  of  sittings,  the 
conclusion  would  be  that  it  paid.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people  who 
say  they  can  have  their  picture  taken  only  on  Sunday  would  not  go  with- 
out them,  and  if  they  could  not  get  them  Sunday  would  get  them  some 
other  day.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  such  people 
find  time  during  the  week  to  attend  a  ball  game  or  some  other  place  of 
amusement. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  photographer  should  be  obliged  to  work  seven 
days  each  week. 

The  studio  is  confining,  and  to  do  one's  best  work  an  occasional  rest  is 
necessary.  I  believe  every  intelligent  and  progressive  photographer 
should  and  would  support  a  Sunday-closing  law,  and  it  is  only  through  the 
efforts  of  the  photographers  themselves  that  this  can  be  accomplished. 

In  this  wtirk  the  journals  can  be  of  great  service,  and  it  is  on  questions 
of  this  kind,  as  well  as  by  articles  on  actual  manipulation  of  different 
processes,  that  the  journals  are  of  actual  value  to  the  profession. 

Every  photographer  should  read  the  journals,  for  it  is  by  this  means 
only  that  he  can  have  knowledge  of  what  others  are  doing  who  are  doing 
the  best. 

The  photographer  who  never  reads  a  magazine  of  the  subject,  who 
never  goes  to  a  Convention,  is  sure  to  discover  at  some  time,  sooner  or 
later,  that  he  is  decidedly  behind  the  times,  and  his  business  gone. 

(2)  Bi  Hebbeet  Randall,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

I  will  repeat  your  questions  in  their  order,  and  answer  in  accordance 
with  my  judgment. 

1.  What  do  you  consider  the  most  effective  colour  for  mounts  used  for 
matt-surface  paper  (a)  ?    For  dark  tones  (6)  ?    For  sepia  tones  ? 

For  black  tones,  grey  or  white. 
For  sepia  tones,  a  soft  brown. 

2.  Do  you  favour  small  mounts  or  large  ones  for  the  usual  cabinet  size 
print? 

For  best  effect  I  favour  larger  mounts  than  are  ordinarily  used  for 
cabinet  prints,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  using  them  without  an  advance  in 
price.  I  get  two  dollars  a  dozen  extra  for  cabinets  mounted  on  large 
mantello  mounts. 

3.  What  do  you  consider  the  best  background  for  show-case  displays? 
I  use  garnet,  black,  or  dark  green  velvet,  or  plush. 

4.  What  class  of  work  displayed  attracts  the  most  attention  and  the 
most  dollars  ? 

Portraits  of  familiar  faces. 

5.  Does  advertising  pay,  and  what  method  is  best  ? 

A  certain  amount  of  judicious  advertising  pays,  but  I  think  much 
money  is  wasted  in  advertising.  With  me  the  best  advertisement  is  a 
well-dressed  window,  kept  fresh  and  clean. 

6.  What  accessories  do  you  use  in  photographing  babies?  How  do 
you  keep  them  in  pose  ?    What  means  do  you  employ  to  gain  expression  ? 

I  use  very  few  accessories.  If  you  refer  to  six-month-old  babies,  it  is 
"  catch  as  catch  can  ;"  if  two  or  three  years  of  age,  it's  a  difficult  thing 
to  explain.  I  talk  into  their  eyes  ;  they  understand  common-sense  con- 
versation better  than  older  ones,  often  are  so  mobile  and  quick  to  grasp 
your  thought  that  the  cleverness  of  magnetism  is  usually  sufficient;  but, 
if  it  is  a  certain  expression  that  the  mother  is  after,  you  are  about  as 
sure  of  it  as  you  are  of  catching  the  "  lightning  bug "  that  flits  before 
you  on  a  summer  evening.  I  wish  mothers  could  understand  that,  the 
more  starched  up  the  child  is,  the  less  poetry  and  childishness  is  im- 
possible to  obtain  in  a  picture  ;  their  preparatory  training  is  an  obstacle  ; 
their  "  Do  just  as  the  man  says  "  makes  more  trouble  than  it  overcomes. 
The  charm  of  child  beauty  is  simplicity,  every-day  home  apparel,  bare 
feet,  if  it  may  be,  without  fuss  and  feathers. 

7.  Do  you  favour  keeping  galleries  open  on  Sundays  ?  Does  it  pay  ? 
Would  you  support  a  Sunday-closing  Act,  if  made  general  ? 

I  do  not  approve  of  opening  places  of  business  on  Sunday.  It  makes 
no  difference  whether,  from  a  financial  standpoint,  it  pays  or  not ;  how- 
ever,  I  believe  it  does  not  in  the  long  run.    I  object  as  a  matter  of 


principle,  but  I  have  a  class  of  trade  which  would  denounce  it.  Then  I 
believe  no  man  is  fit  for  work  seven  days  in  a  week,  and  he  ought  to  get 
both  rest  and  inspiration,  at  church  or  elsewhere.  There  is  no  argument 
in  its  favour,  spiritually  or  otherwise,  based  on  good  judgment.  I  am 
not  a  crank,  and  would  accommodate  a  customer  under  special  circum- 
stances. I  simply  condemn  the  practice  of  general  opening  of  a  place  of 
business  on  Sunday.  I  would  not  in  any  way  interfere^ith  my  neigh- 
bour's affairs,  yet  I  believe  his  disregard  for  the  Sabbath  retards  the  pro- 
gress of  civilisation.  I  try  to  live  up  to  my  own  ideas  of  what  is  right ; 
on  this  law  all  happiness  is  based.  I  honour  manhood,  and  would  not 
ask  an  employe  to  endanger  his  character  by  performing  duties  which  I 
would  not  do  myself.  This  is  a  consideration  that  every  employ^  is  en- 
titled to.  I  believe  that  existence  and  happiness  do  not  so  much  depend 
upon  dollars  and  cents  as  some  think  they  do. 

8.  Of  what  actual  value  to  you  are  the  photographic  journals? 

Both  I  and  my  workmen  get  inspiration  from  them. 

I  do  not  think  that  art  theories  are  discussed  enough  therein. 

The  literature  of  aesthetics,  criticisms,  and  contributions  of  a  different 
order  might  be  of  value.  The  soul  is  developed  by  beautiful  thought, 
and  it  is  partly  within  the  province  of  our  art  to  furnish  it. 

The  commingling  and  interweaving  of  refined  ideas  are  means  for 
elevating,  and  by  these  and  the  infinity  of  nature  we  are  trained  to 
higher  things,  being,  as  Hamerton  says,  "  only  something  by  the  place 
we  hold  in  the  intellectual  chain  of  humanity." 

(3)  By  G.  H.  Fowleb,  Charlotte,  Michigan. 

1.  Technically  speaking,  I  would  not  like  any  coloured  mounts  for  matt 
surface  photographs;  would  prefer  a  light  shade  of  drab  or  grey.  I  think 
a  line  of  India  tint  to  come  between  the  margin  and  photograph  would  look 
well,  especially  with  black  tones.    I  like  plenty  of  margin. 

2.  It  depends  on  the  shade  or  colour  of  mounts  and  tone  of  pictures. 
Black  will  do  for  almost  any  tone.  Maroon  and  shades  of  drab  and  grey 
are  good.  Quite  an  effective  and  lasting  background  is  made  by  stretch- 
ing some  burlap  or  any  coarse  cloth  over  a  board  and  mixing  up  alabas- 
tine  thick,  then  work  in  relief  plastic  designs,  and  while  wet  pouncing  on 
gold  bronze  on  prominent  parts.    Almost  any  shade  goes  nicely  with  gold. 

8.  It  pays  to  exhibit  the  best  work  you  can  make,  and  not  exhibit  it 
very  long  at  a  time.  A  small  showcase  at  the  door,  changed  often,  is  a 
good  thing.  If  you  do  larg«  work  and  your  studio  is  upstairs,  and  no  one 
else  uses  the  stairway,  a  good  way  is  to  fix  up  a  sliding  show-case  to  run 
down  nights.  Make  it  to  fill  up  the  entrance ;  use  pulleys  and  rope 
weighted  so  as  to  make  it  run  up  and  down  easy,  then  put  in  a  light — 
incandescent  is  the  best— and  exhibit  your  large  work  framed  up  and  pat 
in  your  case  evenings.  I  have  one,  and  exhibit  a  good  many  pictures 
during  the  year  in  this  way.  Your  pictures  are  an  excellent  advertising 
medium.  Spicy  locals  in  newspapers  pay ;  attractive  bulletin  boards  in 
the  country  pay.  Best  of  all,  don't  allow  any  poor  work  to  leave  your 
studio.    Let  Cheap  Johns  turn  out  that  kind  of  work. 

4.  Any  kind  that  will  not  attract  the  eye  from  the  subject  in  hand,  the 
baby.  In  portrait  photography  the  background  should  not  be  remembered 
by  those  who  look  at  the  pictures.  I  like  to  get  happy  pictures  of  babies, 
and  I  always  catch  their  smiles  if  I  can,  unless  the  mother  objects  to 
smiles,  and  very  few  do.  Yes,  I  try  for  expression,  have  tried  for  an 
hour  at  a  stretch  before  now,  and  sometimes  have  caught  it,  but  it  is 
better  to  have  everything  in  shape  and  catch  the  expression  quick.  I  have 
a  raised  platform  to  sit  babies  on  who  can  sit  up,  then  turn  their  feet 
around  to  one  side  or  the  other,  never  in  front.  'i?hey  look  as  though 
they  were  sitting  on  the  floor,  and  are  quite  satisfactory. 

5.  I  d  >  not  favour  Sunday  work,  and  never  do  any  except  in  extreme 
necessity.     I  would  favour  and  support  a  Sunday-closing  movement. 

6.  Journals  are  of  great  value,  like  conventions ;  exchange  of  ideas ; 
more  experience  from  workers  who  have  had  a  "finger  in  the  pie."  I 
take  five ;  yours  makes  six. 


WOOD-ENGRAVINGS   VERSUS  HALF-TONE  BLOCKS. 
[An  Extract  from  a  Paper  read  at  the  Sooiety  of  Arti.J 
WooD-BNGRAViNG,  We  are  told  by  some  people,  is  dying  out,  or  will  be  one 
of  the  past  arts  before  many  years,  and  process  or  mechanical  work  by 
means  of  photography  will  take  its  place  as  a  medium  for  illustrating 
books,  magazines,  and  papers. 

This  is  what  we  hear  on  all  sides,  and,  it  we  look  at  the  illustrations  at 
present  produced  in  most  of  the  publications,  it  undoubtedly  does  appear 
at  the  first  glance  as  if  there  were  something  in  this  almost  universal 
opinion.  But  what  is  this  so-called  popular  opinion  ?  I  think  it  only 
comes  from  readers  who  confine  themselves  to  the  sensational  side 
of  literature,  and,  not  having  their  imaginations  fully  developed,  want 
something  beyond  the  letterpress  to  help  them  to  realise  what  they  are 
reading ;  then  cheap  art  comes  in  to  help  the  cheap  publications,  which 
are  on  the  increase  to  such  an  extent,  that  process  illustration  looks  as  if 
it  were  taking  everything  before  it. 

But,  by  dipping  a  little  deeper  into  the  question,  we  find  a  very  different 
state  of  things.  We  see  that  wood-engraving  was  never  more  alive  as  a 
fine  art,  or  in  a  higher  state  of  perfection,  than  it  is  at  the  present  period ; 
and  it  is  still  capable,  in  the  bauds  of  right  good,  earnest  workers,  of 
being  lifted  to  a  much  higher  position. 

We  may  grant  that  wood-engraving  has  been  sapeiseded  for  a  time,  for 
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purposes  of  illnstration,  bj  process  vrork,  on  account  of  the  latter  being  so 
much  more  rapid,  and  also  much — very  much — cheaper.  I  will  not  say 
very  much  inferior,  for  it  is  unquestionably  better  than  bad  wood-engrav- 
ing. And  here  I  may  say,  I  do  not  mean  essentially  bad  work,  but  work 
that  has  to  be  done  in  a  rush,  such  as  war  subjects,  which  Bometimea 
have  to  be  engraved  in  a  few  hours. 

Yet,  so  long  as  the  public  are  blind  enough  (blindness  which  makes  one 
wonder,  considering  the  art  culture  that  is  going  on  all  over  the  country) 
to  take  bad,  or  rather,  as  some  put  it,  "  soft  and  delicate  "  kinds  of  illus- 
tration, instead  of  good  art,  iioth  delicate  and  beautiful,  so  long  wUl 
some  publishers  give  them  bad  rather  than  good  work,  charge  the  same 
for  the  publication,  and  pocket  the  difference  ;  and  why  not,  it  the  public 
will  be  so  foolish  ?  Every  opportunity  is  afforded  them  to  distinguish  the 
good  from  the  bad  ;  but  they,  or  the  majority  of  them,  judging  from  the 
publications  that  pay  best,  prefer  the  bad  to  the  good.  Then,  what 
happens  ?  So  long  as  this  blindness  or  apathy  lasts,  so  long  will  wood- 
engraving  suffer  ia  this  particular  department  of  publication. 

But  we  have  a  much  brighter  side  to  look  at.  Let  us  leave  behind  the 
lovers  of  cheapness  and  speak  to  those  who  are  lovers  of  art  for  art's  sake. 
To  them  I  say  that  wood-pngiaving,  as  a  reproductive  fine  art,  never  can 
be  touched,  or  ever  will  be  touched,  by  any  process  yet  invented.  I  am 
now  speaking  of  all  the  mechanical  processes  at  present  being  used  tor 
illustration.  With  regard  to  the  higher  or  fioe-irt  process-K,  I  hope  to 
show  further  on  that  wood-engraviug  is  f'lr  and  asvay  above  any  of  them 
in  its  marvellous  versatility  of  technique,  which  enables  the  engraver  to 
translate  not  only  the  value?,  but  the  very  individual  touch  of  each  artist, 
from  whose  picture  he  may  be  engraving. 

All  processes  dependent  upon  photography  are  bound  to  go  wrong  in 
the  rendering  of  values,  since  photography  has  not  yet  been  brought  to 
such  a  state  of  perfection  as  to  master  the  difliculties  of  exact  colour 
translation.  In  fact,  photography  is  utterly  iuadequate  in  the  most 
simple  wash  drawings  in  black-and-white.  For  instance,  a  dra  ving  exe- 
cuted in  black,  no  matter  what  black,  when  Chinese  white  is  used  mixed 
with  the  black,  will  come  out,  as  a  whole,  entirely  unirue  as  to  values  in 
the  process  block,  because  of  the  brown  in  the  black  and  the  1)1  ue  in  the 
white.  The  slightest  difference  in  the  admixture  of  the  two  folours  will 
be  entirely  mistranslated,  although  the  drawing  may  look  peifectly  right 
as  to  the  values  to  the  eye. 

Even  in  a  pure  wash  drawing,  without  the  use  of  Chinese  white,  the 
paper  drawn  upon  being  more  or  less  yellow,  the  high  lights  that  are  left 
are  lower  in  tone  in  consequence. 

Take  any  process,  and,  it  you'havean  intimate  knowledge  of  the  original 
painting  or  drawing  from  which  the  process  plate  has  been  done,  you  will 
see  at  once  how  very  far  short  it  falls  of  the  original.  All  the  spirit  has 
departed  from  it — it  is  weak  and  insipid.  Indeed,  although  photography 
has  made  great  strides  in  late  years,  it  has  not  yet  been  able  to  get 
over  its  main  difficulty,  values,  and  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  see  at 
present  how  it  can  get  over  it.  No  process  plate  that  I  have  ever  seen, 
eitherl  from  a  painting  or  a  black-and-white  wash  drawing,  has  had  a 
pure  black,  or  a  properly  gradated  white,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  it 
cannot  carry  out  the  most  simple  rules  of  translation  of  values.  But  I 
admit  with  pleasure  that  a  pen-and-ink  drawing  in  pure  black  ink  could 
hardly  be  reproduced  in  a  better  manner  than  by  the  best  process.  I  sav 
the  best,  as  I  only  now  and  again  see  a  very  fine  line  reproduced  thoroughly 
well  by  process.  As  a  rule  it  is  either  broken  or  thicker  than  the  original, 
and  thus  loses  its  value.  But,  beyond  this,  I  most  emphatically  assert 
that  nothing  does  or  ever  can  compare  with  the  work  done  through  the 
sensitive  medium  of  the  eye  and  hand  of  man.  In  fact,  I  consider  wood- 
engraving  far  better  than  any  or  all  the  reproductive  arts,  as  it  stands 
quite  alone  in  its  wonderful  adaptability ;  tor  any  variety  of  texture  one 
likes  can  be  produced  on  the  boxwood  block.  .  This  cannot  be  sa'd  for 
either  etching,  mezzotint,  steel  or  copper,  each  having  its  own  methods, 
great  as  the  masters  have  been  who  have  worked  upon  one  or  the  other 
of  these  materials ;  and,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  they  never  h  ive  lippirted 
from  the  original  mode  of  treatment,  peculiar  to  the  material  they 
worked  upon.  Thus,  they  have  necessarily  missed  the  individuality  of 
the  painter  they  translated,  the  reason,  of  course,  being  that  the 
material  will  not  lend  itself  to  variety  of  treatment. 

Now,  with  regard  to  wood-engraving  on  boxwood,  any  texture  jou  lik'! 
can  be  engraved  upon  this  material,  it  is  so  adaptable  ;  but  it  require< 
an  artistic  engraver,  not  a  mechanic,  to  arrive  at  anything  like  good 
results.  Happily,  at  the  present  time,  we  have  plenty  of  ri«lit  good 
artistic  engravers,  not  only  herein  London,  but  all  over  the  world. 

The  crowning  advantage  enjoyed  by  wood-engraving,  through  which  it 
obtains  its  immense  superiority  over  all  other  methods,  is  that  the 
engraver  is  enabled  to  work  in  both  black-and-white  line.  This,  in  the 
hands  of  an  artistic  engraver,  one  who  knows  his  work,  and,  beyond  that, 
loves  it,  is  a  most  valuable  power. 

Nothing  is  out  of  the  range  of  imitation  possiblt^  to  wood-engraving. 
The  differences  of  texture  of  flesh,  sUk,  satin,  cloth,  wool,  steel,  glass,  the 
grain  of  wood,  marble,  weather-worn  stone,  furs  and  skins  of  animals, 
atmospheric  effects,  foliage  of  all  kinds  ;  all  these  it  can  represent,  and, 
beyond  everything,  it  can  render  the  differences  between  oil  and  water 
colour,  and  can  accurately  transcribe  the  old  master's  work  with  all  its 
cracks  and  blemishes  from  damp  and  shrinkage.  It  has  been  sad  by 
some  that  the  old  masters  cannot  be  rendered  in  this  way  except  by 
photography.  W.  Biscombk  Gardner. 


JOLY'S  METHOD  OF  MOUNTING  AND  STOKING  TRANSPARENT 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Db.  Jolt  states  that  the  object  of  his  invention  is  to  mount  transparent 
photogrjphio  pictures  on  glass,  or  celluloid,  or  other  transparent  material, 
whether  positives  or  negatives,  in  a  book  or  album,  and  so  that  they  can 
be  readily  inspected  by  transmitted  light.  The  leaves  of  the  album  are 
perforated  through  and  through  with  openings  of  the  required  size  to 
receive  the  plates.  Alternate  leaves  are  blank  and  of  white  card  or  other 
white  or  reflesting  material,  so  that  light  reflected  from  this  surface 
enables  the  photographic  transparency  to  be  seen  by  transmitted  light  as 
the  leave!  are  turned  over;  or  the  alternate  blank  leaves  are  omitted  and 
a  single  white  leaf  or  reflector  provided,  which  can  be  inserted  anywhere 
iu  the  album  to  reflect  light  through  the  pictures  on  the  adjoining  pige 
of  the  album. 


MORA'S  PROCESS  FOR  THE  REPRODUCl^ION  OF  OIL,  WATER, 
AND  WATER-BODY  COLOUR  PAINTINGS. 

Sio.  G.  Mora's  invention  relates  to  the  reproduction  by  mechanical  means 
of  oil  or  water- body  colour  paintings  which  may,  at  pleasure,  deal  with 
historical  or  religious  subjects,  represent  landscapes  or  other  views,  or  be 
used  for  advertising  purposes,  for  the  preparation  of  topographical  plans 
or  geographical  maps,  for  imitating  carpets  or  tapestry,  or  for  the  repro- 
duction of  serial  views  (or  copies  thereof),  also  of  book  covers,  frontis- 
pieces, or  the  like ;  all  of  which  reproductions  or  representations  it  is 
proposed  to  obtain  by  the  superposition  of  transparent  colours  upon  the 
layers  of  colours  used  in  the  original  to  be  reproduced,  no  matter  whether 
these  are  oil  oolour;<,  water  colours,  body  colours,  or  honey  colours,  or 
whether  they  are  coated  with  varnish,  size,  or  gelatine,  the  various 
reproductions,  upon  cloth,  paper,  wood,  metal,  ivory,  or  the  like,  being  so 
carried  out,  that  they  present  accurate  copies  of  the  originals — no  matter 
whether  of  old  or  recent  creation — rendering  every  detail  of  the  model 
copied  from,  every  stroke  of  the  pencil  or  brush,  and  giving  even  a  notion 
of  the  relative  thickness  of  the  several  layers  of  colour  applied,  so  that  the 
appearance  of  the  picturj  having  actually  been  (hand)  painted  is  fully 
kept  up. 

This  result  ia  obtained  by  the  following  method  :— 

After  a  suitable  suppDrt,  such  as  paper,  canvas,  wood,  metal,  or  the  like 
has  been  selected,  that  -vhioh  may  be  called  a  "preparatory"  coating  is 
applied  thereto ;  for  which  purpose  a  layer  of  an  insoluble  mixture,  damp- 
proof  and  ioopervious  to  water,  composed  of  salts  of  chromium,  for  instance, 
bichromate  of  ammonia,  bichromate  of  potassium,  chromic  acid,  mixed 
with  a  watered  solution  of  fiih  jelly,  gum,  glue,  or  the  like,  making  such 
solution  an  insoluble  one  in  water,  when  smeared  on  a  surface  exposed  to 
the  light,  is  spread  over  the  support  by  means  of  a  brush,  preferably  made 
of  the  tail  of  the  hake  or  s  .It  cod,  or  simply  by  hand,  or  by  a  suitable 
mechanical  contrivance,  according  to  requirements,  or  to  the  nature  of 
the  support  or  of  the  original  to  be  reproduced.  When  this  is  done,  the 
back  of  the  support  to  be  printed  upon  is  covered  or  lined  with  paper,  or 
with  thin  metal  plates,  as  tie  case  maybe,  such  lining  or  covering  being 
fixed  thereto  by  starch  paste,  so  that  a  species  of  stiffening  surface  is 
formed  for  the  time  being,  though  it  is  subsequently  (upon  the  completion 
of  the  work)  removed  by  the  aid  of  steam.  Nov  a  tracing  is  taken  of  the 
model  to  be  reproduced — which  may  be  the  original  picture,  or  a  copy  or 
photo,.irap  i  of  the  same — the  operation  being  the  same  as  that  usual  in 
chiomo-litho^'iaphy.  Tuis  traomg  (or  positive  photographic  impression) 
is  thou  tiausteirHl  to  cardboard,  rendered  insoluble  or  water-resisting,  or 
to  thin  meial  sheets,  or,  indeed,  to  sheets  or  veneers  of  wood,  also  ren- 
dered impervious  to  water  j  and  these  sheets  (whatever  the  material  they 
consist  of  m  ly  be)  are  converted  either  by  hand,  by  a  chemical  process,  or 
by  means  of  a  cutter,  used  while  the  sheets  are  dry,  into  as  many  open  or 
perforated  patterns  as  may  be  required  to  reproduce  the  several  layers  or 
thicknesses  of  colour,  with  their  different  tones  or  shades,  each  of  such 
patterns  corresponding  to  a  portion  of  the  original,  painted  a  given  colour. 
The  support  employed  (viz. ,  the  paper,  canvas,  wood,  or  the  like),  whereon 
the  tracing  (or  photographic  impression  taken  on  the  preparatory  coating) 
is  iipplied,  is  then  mounted  in  a  suitable  frame. 

Up  in  this  support  there  is  then  adjusted  by  means  of  marking  points 
or  pins,  one  after  another  iu  succession,  as  many  patterns  as  there  are 
different  colours  in  the  original  requiring  to  be  reproduced,  there  being 
one  pattern  tor  each  of  the  m  tin  colours  or  shades ;  alter  which  the  corre- 
sponding colour  is  applied  to  the  copy  (through  the  pattern  or  stencil)  by 
means  of  suitable  brushes,  by  hand,  or  by  means  of  special  machines 
fitted  with  brushes.  The  c  ilour  or  ink  employed  for  this  purpose  should 
be  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  a  suitable  siccative,  while  in  all 
other  respects  it  should  correspond  to  that  of  the  original,  no  matter 
whether  such  original  was  painted  in  oils  or  water  colours  or  the  like,  and 
whether  or  not  it  was  sized  or  varnished ;  and,  as  iu  the  case  of  the 
urigiual,  the  colours  to  be  used  for  the  copies  may  be  prepared  with  honey, 
gelatine  size,  oil,  or  the  like. 

When  the  principal  shades  of  colouring  have  thus  been  reproduced  and 
a  complete  solid  layer  of  colour  formed,  and  after  every  stroke  of  the 
brush,  appearing  in  the  originul,  has  been  rendered,  with  its  reUtive  size 
or  thickness  (which  is  seen  to  before  the  colour  has  become  quite  dry),  the 
well-dried  copies  are  coated  with  varnish  containing  alcohol ;  and  then  the 
reproduction  of  the  half-tints  ia  proceeded  with. 
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In  order  to  obtain  the  I'.alf-tiats,  it  is  oecesgary,  first,  to  prepare  a 
photo-isoohromatic  copy  of  the  picture  to  be  reproduced,  which  should  be 
tranBferable  by  the  ordinary  means  or  methods  now  in  use,  such  as  photo- 
lithography, photo-typing,  photo-engraving,  or  the  like,  and  such  copy  ie 
then  transferred  to  stone,  metal,  or  gelatine. 

These  half-tints  are  then  so  displayed  that,  both  in  design  and  in  value 
or  strength  of  tone,  they  are  exactly  in  keeping  with  the  corresponding 
half-tints  of  the  original ;  which  result  is  accomplished  by  chemical  pro- 
cesses such  as  helio-typing,  chromo-typing,  and  the  like,  and  by  touching 
up  the  picture  with  a  pen,  pencil,  or  graver. 

To  print  the  half-tints,  impressions,  previously  obtained  upon  zinc, 
copper,  stone  or  gelatine,  with  ink  such  as  has  been  above  suggested,  are 
resorted  to,  care  being  taken  to  render  the  said  ink  transparent ;  or 
such  ink  as  is  ordinarily  employed  for  lithography  or  printing  generally 
may  be  used,  plane  or  roller  printing  presses  (preferably  with  india- 
rubber  rollers,  such  as  are  in  use  for  printing  upon  sheet  metal)  being 
adopted ;  or  printing  presses  or  machines,  as  used  in  ordinary  typo- 
graphy or  lithography,  may  answer  the  purpose  ;  or  machines,  suited  to 
the  special  requirements  of  each  case,  may  be  specially  constructed,  the 
choice  of  the  machinery  to  be  employed  depending  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  nature  of  the  "  support "  adopted  for  the  reproduction  of  the  copies. 

When  the  semi-tints  have  thus  been  applied  to  the  coloured  ground- 
work, obtained  by  the  aid  of  the  patterns  or  stencils  (which  groundwork, 
may,  however,  have  been  produced  through  the  medium  of  photography, 
or  simply  drawn  or  painted  by  hand,  if  preferred),  the  copies  are  allowed 
to  dry  in  a  convenient  desiccating  chamber.  After  this,  the  said  copies 
are  varnished,  so  as  to  raise  the  tones  of  colouring  into  due  prominence, 
whereupon  the  tracing  of  the  original  is  again  printed,  care  being  taken 
to  sprinkle  over  it  colour  which  is  soluble  either  in  water,  alcohol,  or 
petroleum.  This  tracing  serves  as  a  reliable  guide  for  the  ultimate 
touching  up,  which  should  be  performed  by  hand,  i.e.,  with  a  brush,  and 
the  object  of  which  is  to  "  finish  "  the  copy,  so  as  to  carry  the  identity 
between  it  and  the  original  to  perfection. 

The  last  tracing  is  then  removed  at  the  points  where  this  has  not  been 
done  in  the  retouching  operation;  for  which  purpose  a  sponge,  soaked  in 
water,  alcohol,  or  petroleum,  should  be  used ;  and  the  final  coat  of 
varnish  is  eventually  applied  as  is  usually  done  in  the  case  of  oil 
paintings ;  while,  where  water-body  colour  paintings  are  to  be  copied, 
albumen  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  varnishing. 

In  some  oases,  the  preparatory  operations  may  be  performed  simply 
with  a  brush,  by  hand  or  machinery,  and  with  patterns  or  stencils,  upon 
a  tracing  to  be  finished  with  a  brush  by  hand ;  this  would  specially  apply 
where  a  large  number  of  copies  is  not  required.  The  final  result  obtained 
by  this  method  will  prove  positively  astonishing  in  its  realism,  as  it  will 
in  a  most  remarkable  manner  keep  up  in  the  observer's  mind  the  illusion 
of  its  being  an  original  hand-painted  image  or  design. 
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%*  In  this  column  we  shall,  from  time  to  time,  print  questums  thai  may  be 
addressed  to  individual  cmitributors  to  our  pages,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  us 
with  the  view  of  eliciting  informiiion  from  a  iiariety  of  sowrces.  We  invite 
the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  rendering  this  feature  of  the  Journal 
VMfvl  and  instructive. 

Cement  Fon  Glass  and  Paper. — Cimex  says :  "Can  any  fellow 
professional  give  me  a  reliable  recipe  for  a  cement  or  paste  with 
which  to  attach  labels  to  glass  ?  I  am  in  the  habit  of  attaching 
a  label  to  each  of  my  negatives  begore  storing  them  away,  and  I 
usually  keep  them  for  some  weeks  on  a  shelf  in  the  printing 
room,  in  case  they  may  be  wanted  before  final  storage.  The 
room  is  always  kept  warm  by  means  of  a  stove,  and  it  is  annoy- 
ing to  fiud  a  large  percentage  of  the  labels  detach  themselves 
apparently  through  e.\cessive  dryness.  I  have  tried  a  lot  of 
preparations  containing  glycerine,  sugar,  and  similar  sub.stances, 
but  have  not  yet  hit  perfection.  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if 
any  of  your  readers  can  help  me." 


Glbaning  Old  Negative  Glass  (To  W.  Howard)  —  The  beat 
way  that  I  have  found  to  clean  old  negative  glass  is :  The 
old  negatives  should  be  put  together  in  water ;  water  which 
has  a  little  ordinary  washing  soap  dissolved  in  it  is  preferred. 
Procure  a  piece  of  Brookes's  soap,  and,  with  a  piece  of  wet  rag 
rubbed  on  it,  apply  it  to  the  film,  or  the  bar  of  soap  itself  may 
be  used  instead.  In  a  short  time  the  film  will  blister,  and  can 
easily  be  stripped  off  the  glass  without  the  least  trouble. — 
T.  Mathias. 

Gbbbn  Fog  (To  "  Eder  Emulsion"). — Although  the  presence  or 
absence  of  green  fog  will  be  influenced  to  some  extent  by  the 
character  of  the  gelatine,  it  is  quite  possible  either  to  have  it  or 
to  steer  clear  of  it  with  one  and  the  same  sample.  Much  more 
depends  upon  the  temperature  employed,  for  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  ammonia  or  any  other  alkali,  in  the  presence  of 
gelatine  at  a  temperature  very  little  above  100°  Fahr.,  acts 
as  a  reducing  agent  towards  silver  salts.  On  this  account  - 
most  gelatines  will  give  more  or  less  green  fog  with  the 
ammonio-nitrate  method  of  emulsification.  As  regards  the 
commercial  use  of  this  method,  it  is  probable  that  the  immunity 
from  green  fog  in  most  of  our  best  brands  of  plates  is  due  to  the 
employment  of  the  centrifugal  separator,  which,  in  removing, 
the  decomposed  gelatine,  also  removes  the  "  dye "  which  is 
supposed  to  cause  the  dichroic  fog,  as  well  as  the  coarser 
particles  of  silver  which  go  to  form  ordinary  grey  fog. — 
Syntax. 

Wet  Plates  and  Alkaline  Development. — A  Beginner  in 
Wet-plate  Work  writes :  "  I  have  read  somewhere,  recently,, 
of  a  method  of  intensifying  wet-plate  negatives,  after  ordinary 
silver  development,  by  means  of  alkaline  pyro,  and  I  have  also 
been  told  that  it  is  possible  to  develop  wet  plates  in  the  same 
manner  ;  but,  having  tried  both  plans,  I  have  signally  failed  to 
arrive  at  any  result  but  a  hopeless  mass  of  fog.     Naturally,  I 
can  understand  the  importance  of  removing  the  free  nitrate  of 
silver  from  the  collodion  film  before  applying  the  alkali,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  can  be  the  neglect  of  this  that  has  caused  my 
failure,  as  I  have  been  careful  to  wash  very  thoroughly  before 
proceeding  either  to  develop  or  intensify,  but  still  the  fog  comes. 
Can  it  be  that  for  such  treatment  the  bath  requires  to  be  in 
a  special  condition  as  regards  acidity,  or  perhaps  of  alkalinity  'i 
My  trials  have  been  made  with  ordinary  bromo-iodised  collodion 
(Mawson's)  suitable  for  iron  development." — In  reply,  there  is 
no  reason  why  a  wet  plate,  that  would  develop  properly  with 
iron,  should  not  also  behave  in  the  same  manner  with  alkaline 
pyro   or  any  similar  development,  provided  the  film   be  first, 
rigidly  cleaned  of  all  free  silver ;  but  this  is  an  operation  that 
requires  more  than  a  mere  perfunctory  surface  washing.    After 
a  copious  rinsing  in  plain  water,  the  plate  should,  for  safety's 
sake,  be  flooded  with  a  weak  solution  of  common  salt,  and  again . 
rinsed,  when   it  is  scarcely  likely  that  any  free  nitrate  will 
remain.    This  can  be  done  either  before  or  after  exposure,  or,  in  , 
the  case  of  intensification,  after  the  first  development. 

Recovering  Silver  from   Hypo  Solutions.  —  Theo  asks  with, 
reference  to  our  recent  leading  article  on  Kvperi/nents  upon  Hypv 
Residues :  "  What  is  the  best  metal  to  use  for  the  purpose  of 
precipitation  ?  "    He  goes  on  to  explain,  "  I  do  not  like  liver  of 
sulphur — -because  for  want  of  space  I  am  obliged  to  keep  my 
residue  tank  in  any  ordinary  workroom  where  I  have  to  do  my 
toning  and  fixing,  and,  in  fact,  perform  all  my  photographic 
work.     The  stuff  itself  is  sufiiciently  unpleasant,  but  I  imagine 
the  fumes  given  off  must  be  actually  dangerous  to  any  sensitive 
films,  whether   plates,  paper,  or  carbon  tissue,   that  may  be 
exposed  to  it,  and  I  should  therefore  prefer  to  use  one  of  the 
metals  as  the  precipitant.      But  which  ?  "  —  In  reply :    Zinc, 
copper,  or  iron,  may  be  used  indiscriminately,  and,  assuming 
that  the  precipitate  is  to  be  subsequently  sent  to  the  refiner,  it 
matters  little  which  is  chosen,  as  all  of  them  cling  with  more  or 
less  tenacity  to  the  precipitated  silver,  and  each  requires  special 
treatment  for  its  thorough  removal.     If,  on  the   other  hand, 
the  silver  is  to  be  converted  into  nitrate  by  the  photographer 
himself,  we  should  say,  use  zinc,  because  adthough  at  least  as 
difficult  of  removal  as  the  others,  the  presence  of  a  slight  trace 
in  the  resulting  nitrate  would  be  perhaps    less    objectionable 
than  either  copper  or  iron.     Our  correspondent  must,  however, 
bear  in  mind  that,  even  when  any  of  the  metals  are  used  for  this 
purpose,  considerable  quantities  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are 
given  off,  and  he  will  be  wise  to  transfer  his  residue  jar  to  th» 
open  air,  where,  in   all  probability,  the   objection  to  liver  of  ■ 
sulphur  will  disappear. 
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Catalogue  Received. 

Newman  &  Gnardia,  02,  Shaftesbury-avenue,  W- 
This  is  the  height  of  the  hand-camera  season,  and  therefore  an 
appropriate  time  for  the  appearance  of  Messrs.  Newman  &  Guardia's 
catalogue — as  handsome  a  production  of  its  kind  as  we  have  seen. 
The  various  patterns  of  the  "N.  &  G."  hand  cameras  are  fully  de- 
scribed, and  other  sections  of  the  catalogue  treat  of  the  accessories 
of  those  cameras — changing  boxes,  shutters,  stands,  and  other  items 
of  apparatus  that  Messrs.  Newman  &  Guardia  specialise.  Excel- 
lence of  get  up  and  printing  distinguish  the  catalogue,  which  is 
adorned  with  a  number  of  photographic  reproductions  from  negatives 
made  in  the  "N.  &  G."  cameras.  The  quality  of  these  pictures  is 
superb,  and  altogether  the  catalogue  exemplifies  in  the  highest 
degree  the  capabilities  of  the  typographic  art. 


The  Half-tone  Pbocess. 

By  Jcinis  Vekfa8Sek.  Bradford  :  Percy  Lund  &  Co. 
A  SECOND  edition  of  this  excellent  little  treatise  has  been  is- 
sued. In  the  sections  devoted  to  negative-making,  printing,  and 
etching,  much  new  matter  has  been  added,  the  author  having  taken 
account  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  during  the  past  year 
towards  the  use  of  collodion  emulsion  and  gelatine  plates.  Other 
and  minor  additions  have  also  been  made  to  the  book,  which  has 
deservedly  won  a  permanent  place  as  a  clear  and  reliable  exposition 
of  half-tone  theory  and  practice. 


Litnd's  Directory  of  Photographers,  MANUFACTrRBRS, 
Dealers,  &c. 

Bradford  :  Percy  Land  &  Co. 
The  ground  covered  by  this  Directory  includes  England  and  Wales, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  North  and 
South  America,  and  Australia.  The  information  is  given  under  the 
heads  of  the  various  towns,  and  also  alphabetically,  and  it  comprises 
the  names  and  addresses  of  those  who  are  dealers,  enlargers,  picture- 
frame  makers,  lantern  specialists,  manufacturers,  and  professionals 
and  dealers.  The  Directory  has  evidently  taken  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  to  compile,  and  should  prove  useful  to  many. 


New  Ground  in  Norway.    "With  Fifty-six  Illustrations  from 
Original  Photographs  by  Paul  Lange. 

By  E.  J.  Goodman.    London  :  G«orge  Xewnes  (Limited). 

Southern  Norway  is  the  "  new  ground  "  over  which  Mr.  Goodman 
takes  the  reader.  He  describes  it  as  that  part  of  the  country  which 
lies  between  Christiansand  and  Christiania,  and  extends  from  the 
coast  inland  for  from  50  to  150  miles.  Southern  Norway,  unlike 
the  more  familiar  west  and  north,  is  said  by  Mr.  Goodman  to 
be  a  land  of  lakes  and  rivers,  forests  and  mountains.  It  is  essen- 
tially a  green  land,  richly  fertile  in  timber  and  foliage,  possessing,  so 
to  speak,  a  clothed  wilduess,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  more 
naked  savagery  of  the  North.  From  Christiansand  the  author 
pleasantly  leads  us  through  a  charming  and  unconventional  country. 
The  inhabitants  are  as  interesting,  primitive,  and  agreeable  as 
their  surroundings  are  beautiful,  and  Mr.  Goodman's  account  of  both 
is  attractively  written.  J^}2  parenthlse,  he  has  some  piquant  things 
to  say  of  Dr.  Henrik  Ibsen,  of  whom  a  portrait  is  given.  There  are 
about  sixty  illustrations  from  Mr.  Paul  Lange's  negatives.  The 
reproductions  (in  half-tone)  are  well  done,  and  it  goes  without 
saying  that  such  a  skilful  worker  as  Mr.  Lange  has  not  fallen  below 
his  reputation.  Each  view  is  a  picture,  and  the  costume  studies  are 
quaint  and  fresh.     It  is  altogether  a  delightful  book. 


chapters  on  "Models,"  "Foregrounds,"  "The  Sky,"  and  "The  Sea," 
illustrated  as  they  are  by  examples  of  Mr.  Robinson's  own  work, 
are  probably  those  that  may  be  read  with  the  greatest  direct  profit 
by  the  photographer,  as  they  are  full  of  sound  teaching  clearly 
exposed.  Some  of  the  sea  pictures,  by  the  way,  are  very  badly 
reproduced,  but  the  other  illustrations  are  well  done,  and  the  book 
is  entirely  one  whose  ripened  ideas  on  pictorial  photography  give  one 
plenty  to  reflect  upon. 


Jtetoj^  antr  Jtot^jes« 


The  Elements  of  a  Pictorial  Photograph. 

By  H.  P.  BoEiifSOS.    Bradford :  Percy  I^nnd  &  Oo. 

Mr.  Robinson's  book  is  thus  dedicated :  "  To  my  brothers  of  the 
Linked  Ring,  whose  efforts  have  done  much  towards  saving  the  art 
of  photography  from  extinction ; "  and  its  object,  in  the  author's 
words,  is  to  help  the  amateur  to  recognise  that  there  is  much  more 
in  the  art  than  the  taking  of  a  simple  photograph,  that  its  materials 
are  only  second  in  plasticity  to  those  of  the  painter  and  draughts- 
man, and  that,  if  they  are  more  difficult  to  manage,  there  are  effects 
to  which  they  are  even  more  adapted  than  other  means  of  art.    The 


Messes.  Marion's  Annual  Stocktaking  Clearance  .Sale  will  commence  .on- 
July  1,  and  terminate  July  10. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  recently  of  Mr.  Henry  Jackson,  who  was- 
in  business  many  years  at  Fishguard  as  a  photographer. 

Colonel  George  Hope  Lloyd-Verket,  late  of  the  3rd  Battalion  of  the 
Hampshire  Eegiment,  died  at  Clarens,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  on  Sunday  week, 
.at  the  age  of  fifty-four.    He  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Photogwphic  Club. 

The  Stereoscopic  Society,  under  its  recently  revised  rules,  is  now  prepared' 
to  admit  four  fairly  advanced  workers,  l.idies  "or  gentlemen.  Fall  particulars 
may  be  obtained  from  the ,  Secretary,  B.  Diseri,  Huutly,  N.B.  Early  applica- 
tion is  desirable. 

The  Photographic  Club.— The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be- 
held in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.G.,  at  eight  o'clock 
on  Wednesday  eveiiing,  July  1.  Subject  for  discussion,  The  Relative  Merits^ 
of  Different  Intensifiers.  The  date  of  the  Club  outing  has  been  ilteied  from 
June  27  to  Saturday,  July  4.  Full  particulars  are  announced  elsewhere. 
Letters  of  inquiry  may  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Gotz,  215,  Shaftesbury-avenue, 
W.C.    Visitors  are  welcome. 

Photogkaphixg  Thought. — In  his  communication  to  the  Acadi'-mie  de 
Mi'decine,  Dr.  Baraduc  relates  that  Dr.  Istrate,  when  he  was  going  to  Cam- 
■jana,  declared  he  would  appear  on  a  photographic  plate  of  his  friend,  51. 
Hasden,  at  Bucharest.  On  August  4,  18^4,  M.  Hasden,  at  Bucharest,  went  to 
bed  with  a  photographic  plate  at  his  feet,  and  another  at  his  head.  Dr.  Istrate 
went  to  sleep  at  Campana,  at  a  distance  of  about  300  kilometres  from  Bucharest,, 
but  before  closing  his  eyes  he  wUled  with  all  his  miglit  that  his  image  shouh'a 
appear  on  the  photographic  plate  of  his  friend.  According  to  Dr.  Baraduc, 
that  marvel  was  accomplished.  Journalists  who  have  examined  the  photo- 
graph in  question  state  that  it  consists  of  a  kind  of  luminous  spot  on  the- 
photographic  plate,  in  the  midst  of  which  can  be  traced  the  profile  of  a  man  ! 

Society  of  Arts.  Prizb  for  Industrial  Htijene. — The  Council  of  the- 
Society  of  Arts  are  prepared  to  award,  under  the  terms  of  the  Benjamin  Shaw 
Trust,  a  gold  medal,  or  a  prize  of  20/.  The  medal,  under  the  conditions  laidi 
down  by  the  testator,  is  to  be  given  "for  any  discovery,  invention,  or  newly 
devised  method  for  obviating  or  materially  diminishing  any  risk  to  life,  limb^ 
or  health,  incidental  to  any  industrial  occupation,  and  not  previously  capabW 
of  being  so  obviated  or  diminished  by  any  known  and  practically  available 
means."  Intending  competitors  should  send  in  descriptions  of  their  inventions- 
not  later  than  December  31,  1896,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
Adelphi,  London,  W.C.  The  Judges  will  be  appointed  by  the  Council.  The- 
Council  reserve  the  right  of  withholding  the  prize  or  of  awarding  a  smaller 
prize  or  smaller  prizes,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  Judges  nothing  deserving  the 
full  award  is  sent  in. 

On  reading  about  the  new  X  rays,  our  Egyptian  correspondent,  whose 
silence  hitherto  we  all  deplore,  writes  to  say  that,  having  armed  himself  with 
a  brand  new  Cook's  tourist  camera,  an  Italian  induction  coil,  and  a  Crookes' 
tube,  he  approached  the  Sphinx  with  a  view  to  penetrate  the  brain  of  that 
most  ancient  of  oracles,  and  find  out  the  why  and  wherefore  of  these 
dispatches  of  Indian  troops  to  Suakim.  He  was  received  with  characteristic 
inscrutable  calm  and  dignity.  On  developing  his  plates,  he  was  surprised  to 
find  not  only  an  accurate  delineation  of  the  features  of  the  oracle,  but,  strange 
to  say,  through  some  reflected  light  in  the  half-closed  eye  of  the  monolith,  .an 
equally  admirable  picture  of  himself  as  he  focussed  the  scene  before  him. 
Unfortunately,  the  rays  brought  to  bear  on  the  Sphinx  were  powerless  to 
throw  any  light  on  the  raison-d'Mre  of  the  Suakim  expedition,  although  the 
expression  on  its  features  so  admirally  brought  out  by  our  esteemed 
correspondent  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  suggestive.  He  adds  that  he 
means  to  have  another  attempt,  and  hopes  to  be  more  successful, — Journal 
of  the  Photographic  Society  of  India. 

"Satisfaction  Guaranteed." — "Satisfaction  guaranteed"  means  that  one 
will  make  sitting  after  sitting  until  all  the  whims  of  some  unreasonable  sitter 
have  been  exhausted,  and  even  then  satisfaction  not  be  found.  The  photo- 
grapher should  do  his  best  at  all  times.  This  is  all  that  should  be  required. 
The  samples  should  be  an  index  to  the  quality  of  the  work  done.  ' '  One  must 
compete  with  his  own  samples,"  says  Mr.  J.  R.  Swain,  in  the  St.  Louis  and 
Canadian  Photographer.  "The  customer  should  expect  the  work  to  equal  the 
samples  displayed,  nothing  more.  If  resittings  have  to  be  made  on  account  of 
the  hair  or  clothing,  they  should  be  charged  for,  especially  if  the  fault  was  in 
the  customer.  I  have  known  parties  perfectly  pleased  with  their  pictures  till 
some  old  crone  called  their  attention  to  some  little  defect  iu  the  h>iir  or 
clothing  that  did  not  amount  to  anything  or  injure  the  pictures  in  the  least. 
But,  if  satisfaction  is  guaranteed,  the  work  is  all  to  be  done  over  again.  It  is 
sometimes  a  good  plan  to  give  these  self-styled  art  critics  a  broad  hint  by 
asking  them  to  make  the  resitting  for  you.  One  such  hint  is  generally  enough. 
It  is  one  thing  to  satisfy  a  customer  ;  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  satisfy  the 
whole  family  and  all  their  connexions.  It  is  well  to  have  an  understanding 
with  the  sitter  at  the  beginning,  that  her-  p-cture  shall  compare  favourably 
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with  the  samples  displayed ;  nothing  more  should  be  promised^  If  your 
samples  are  not  satisfactory,  better  let  her  go  somewhere  else.  Keep  up  the 
dignity  of  the  profession  by  not  promising  too  much,  and  making  good  all 
that  is  promised." 

Cdi'YEiOHT  IN  Photohraphs. — In  the  Queen's  Bench  Division,  on  Monday, 
Mr.  Justice  Cave  and  Mr.  Justice  Wills,  sitting  a-s  a  Divisional  Court,  had 
before  them  the  case  of  Guggenheim  and  Another  versus  I,eng  &  Company. 
Tliis  was  an  appeal  by  the  plaintiffs,  who  carry  on  business  as  photographers  in 
the  Midlands,  against  a  decision  of  the  County  Court  Judge  of  Sheffield. 
Plaintiffs  sued  in  respect  of  an  infringement  of  a  copyright  of  a  photograph  by 
the  defendant  newspaper  proprietors  of  Sheffield.  Tlie  photograph  was  that 
of  the  Wolverhampton  Wanderers'  football  team,  and  permission  was  given  to 
the  defendants  to  use  this  in  a  a  paper  issued  by  tliem  called  Sports.  The 
photograph  was  issued  as  a  supplement,  and  not  in  the  body  of  the  newspaper. 
A  number  of  the  photographs,  however,  were  sent  to  Wolverhampton,  and 
sold  separately  from  the  paper.  The  County  Court  Judge  held  in  favour  of 
tlie  defendants  in  this  instance,  but  in  another  case,  in  which  the  heads  of  the 
players  were  reproduced  and  published  in  defendants'  journal,  T/ie  Weel-,  the 
County  Court  Judge  found  for  plaintiffs,  and  awarded  V.  damages,  to  avoid 
the  expense  of  a  new  trial.  The  Judge  was  asked  to  assess  the  damages 
in  the  case  of  Sporls  if  he  was  held  to  be  wrong,  and  20?.  was  fixed  by  him. 
Plaintiffs  now  asked  for  judgment  to  be  entered  in  tlieir  favour  for  2U.  Their 
Lordships  now  held  that,  though  defendants  were  right  in  publishing  the 
photograph  as  a  supplement  to  S/ioris,  they  had  no  right  to  issue  it  separately, 
and  in  this  respect  the  County  Court  Judge  was  wrong.  Their  Lordships  re- 
versed the  decision  in  favour  of  plaintiffs  for  II,  in  respect  of  the  drawing 
of  the  head  of  the  players  in  The  Week.  Judgment  was  then  entered  for 
plaintiffs  for  20/.,  with  costs. 

"  I  BELtKVE  I  am  correct  in  stating,"  says  Mr.  Martin  R.  Cobbett  in  a 
contemporary,  "that  an  eminent  Cameranian  made  a  long  and  perilous 
.-journey  into  the  wilds  of  Wiltshire  with  intent  to  acquire  a  counterfeit 
presentment  of  Mr.  Fulton's  mare  Laodamia,  charming  daughter  of  an,  if 
jiossible,  more  perfect  mother.  His  reception  was  very  old  Irish  in  more 
senses  than  one,  but  it  began  and  ended  with  ancient  Irishism  ;  photograph- 
ing was  out  of  the  question.  So  the  ambassador  accredited  to  the  court  of 
Fulton  came  empty  awav — in  at  least  one  respect.  Which  reminds  me  that 
T  once  was  similarly  baffled  wlien  endeavouring  to  take  or  procure  the  taking 
of  another  eminent  Irish  racer — no  less  a  one  than  Lord  Marcus  Beresford. 
I  laid  on  an  artist  who  could  sketch  closely  enough  to  the  real  thing  or 
)>erson  if  he  had  a  fair  chance.  All  he  wanted  was  to  get  his  subject  to  be 
*-tiU  for  a  few  moments.  Lord  Marcus,  then  Jockey  Club  starter,  was 
approached  by  stealth  on  tlie  Rowley  Mile.  His  Lordship  tumbled  to  tha 
sittist's  game,  and  figuratively  tumbled  him  over  completely,  for,  like  the 
'  plaguy  old  woman '  of  nursery  rhyme  fame,  he  would  never  keep  quiet  till 
he  chose.  My  emissary  thought  to  fi.\-  him  up  between  the  races  ;  this  was  on 
a  lovely  warm  day  iu  spring.  But  he  reckoned  without  his  study,  wlio 
bustled  about  from  one  starting  post  to  another,  and  all  the  while  he  had  a 
<\eld  in  hand.  Then,  directly  they  were  off,  Lord  M.  played  at  taking  a 
snooze  on  the  turf,  with  his  arms  for  pillows.  All  we  got  was  a  most  truthful 
pencil  picture  of  his  Lordship's  heels  and  the  back  part  of  his  trousers,  dorsal 
developments  and  shoulders,  with,  as  headpiece,  a  billycock  that  covered 
even  the  back  of  his  head  from  observation.  We  had  views  of  the  starter 
from  the  north  and  south,  the  east  and  west  —admirable  studies  in  full  length, 
broadside  on,  and  fore  and  aft,  with  true  foreshortening  effects ;  but  our 
journalistic  enterprise  did  not  go  to  the  extent  of  publishing  these  as  like- 
nesses of  Lord  Marcus.  So  we  confessed  ourselves  beaten,  and  did  no 
publishing  at  all,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned." 

An  Exhibition  has  been  given  in  New  York  of  the  results  of  the  new  dis- 
covery that,  by  coating  the  inside  of  a  Crookes'  tube  with  a  ttaorescent  sub- 
stance, it  can  be  made  to  give  a  light  comparable  to  that  of  an  incandescent  lamp 
when  an  electric  current  is  passed  through  it.  The  tube  in  which  the  light  is 
produced  is  an  ordinary  Crookes'  tube,  about  four  inches  long  and  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  diameter.  The  peculiarity  of  the  invention  is  the  coating  of  the 
interior  of  the  tube  with  crystals  of  a  newly  discovered  mineral  that  possesses 
tluorescent  properties  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  tungstate  of  calcium.  Mr. 
Edison  refused  to  tell  what  tlie  mineral  is,  except  that  it  is  abundant  and  very 
cheap.  The  crystals  are  introduced  into  the  tube  and  fused  to  the  inside  of 
the  bulb.  When  the  current  is  turned  on  from  the  Rhumkorff  coil,  instantly 
the  tube  glows  with  a  pure  white  light.  Mr.  Edison  says  that  the  X  rays  are 
entirely  absorbed  by  the  fluorescent  crystals,  and  that  the  closest  tests  fail  to 
f.how  their  existence  outside  of  the  tube.  So  far,  Mr.  Edison  has  only  made 
these  lamps  of  about  three  and  one-half  or  four  candle  power.  He  has  now  to 
find  a  way  of  producing  the  light  from  a  direct  current  without  the  Bhutiikorff 
coil,  and  to  work  out  the  commercial  side  of  the  problem.  Some  remarkable 
Tesults  have  been  found.  One  is  that  the  electrical  energy  is  transformed  into 
light  with  hardly  any  heat,  and  the  other  is  the  remarkable  conservation  of  the 
energy  and  the  great  economy  of  the  new  light.  When  Mr.  Edison  first 
Tcachei  his  results,  and  took  the  tests  by  the  ammeter  and  the  voltmeter,  he 
could  not  believe  the  figures,  and  sent  for  other  instruments.  These  gave  the  same 
results,  and,  still  to  make  sure,  a  third  set  of  testing  instruments  was  brought 
into  use.  These  only  confirmed  the  original  records.  The  record  showed  that 
•the  new  light  was  produced  with  the  expenditure  of  only  thirty-nine  foot 
pounds  of  energy  per  candle  power,  a  marvellous  showing  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  ordinary  incandescent  lamp  requires  about  150  foot  pounds  of 
■energy  per  canlle  power.  In  other  words,  one  horse  power  would  run  846  of 
these  lamps.  The  light  is  pure  white,  resembling  clear  sunlight,  and  has  none 
of  the  moonlight  effect.  Tests  wilh  the  spectroscope  show  that  there  is  the 
normal  amouut  of  red  in  the  new  light.  Mr.  Edison  is  confident  that  he  can 
succeed  in  reaching  the  commercial  result  by  eliminating  the  Rhumkorff  coil. 
He  says  that  he  has  a  new  device  that  he  has  been  working  at  that  will  change 
the  ordinary  current  into  one  of  the  enormously  high  voltage  needed  with  the 
low  amperage.  The  coil  that  Mr.  Edison  is  using  in  these  experiments  gives  a 
•current  of  from  40,000  to  50,000  volts,  while  the  amperage  is  hardly  measurable. 
He  has  tested  the  new  lamps  in  multiple  arc  circuits,  and  finds  that  they  work 


well  together.  He  is  now  engaged  in  test  experimenta  on  the  endurance  of  the 
bulbs,  and,  in  connexion  with  this,  is  tackling  the  commercial  end  of  the 
problem.  He  told  a  Tnbmw,  reporter  that  he  lielieved  that  he  would  reach 
the  desired  end,  bnt  that  it  would  be  only  after  a  long  and  costly  analyti>^ 
process.  He  said  :  "  Of  this  you  are  as  competent  as  I  am,  for  it  is  something 
that  no  one  can  foresee." — A'em  York  Tribune, 

A  PBAOTiciL  ENi.iRoraa  Process  von  thk  Ahatkdr  and  PnoFKagiONAt.— 
For  many  years,  at  convenient  moments,  1  have  experimented  to  ascertain  the 
very  best  method  to  be  used  for  enlarging  negatives.  There  are  many  times 
when,  in  the  case  of  friends  passing  away,  we  find  only  some  small  pictoree, 
the  result  of  random  snap-shot,  out-of-door  photographs,  which,  of  them- 
selves, are  not  satisfactory.  When  the  negatives  of  such  pictures  exist,  a 
result  can  be  obtained  by  the  process  1  will  describe,  which  is  sorprisin^  even 
to  an  expert.  The  method  hitherto  in  use,  when  the  negative  prove<l  available, 
was  to  print  a  glass  positive  by  superposition  or  in  contact  with  the  negative, 
and  from  the  resulting  positive — which,  of  course,  is  the  size  of  the  original 
negative — make  an  enlarged  negative  through  a  camera.  This  has  always 
been  against  my  conviction,  as  it  seemed  as  if  the  grain,  the  retouching,  and  all 
the  imperfections  and  strise  of  the  glass  were  proportionately  enlareed  and  re- 
produced without  remedy.  But,  as  it  was  the  generally  acceptea  method  in 
use  abroad,  and  especially  in  the  large  (carbon)  establishments  in  London,  it 
was  accepted.  Of  late,  I  reversed  the  operation  by  first  making  a  full-timed 
positive  the.  exact  size  desired  for  the  enlarged  negative.  The  amendments, 
improvements,  and  changes  that  can,  at  this  stage,  be  made  are  remarkable. 
Upon  the  perfection  of  this  positive  and  the  work  thereon  depends  the  success 
in  the  final  result.  Let  this  positive  be  very  carefully  retouched  and  improved, 
as  already  suggested.  When  done,  place  it  in  a  printing  frame,  of  coarse  with 
the  glass  side  out,  and  in  perfect  contact  with  a  dry  plate  Back  plate  with 
black  cloth  or  felt  to  prevent  halation,  and  expose  it  at  the  distance  of,  say, 
4  feet  from  a  6-foot  burner  two  or  three  seconds,  depending  upon  the  vigour 
and  strength  of  the  positive.  I  usually  expose  and  develop  a  small  (4  x  5)  plate 
as  a  test  of  the  proper  time.  If  all  is  carefully  done,  the  resulting  negative 
will  compare  favourably  with  a  negative  made  from  life.  When  a  small 
negative,  especially  a  portrait,  is  made  with  the  intention  of  making  an  en- 
larged negative,  the  sitter  should  be  well  away  from  the  camera,  the  latter 
having  as  large  a  lens  as  is  practicable.  For  instance,  if  one  possesses  a  3a 
Dallmeyer,  the  ordinary  cabinet  negative  will  be  nearer  to  correct  perspective 
(there  is  perspective  in  portraiture)  and  proportion  than  if  taken  with  a 
3b  or  smaller  lens.  An  18  x  22  negative,  recently  made  in  the  above 
manner  from  a  cabinet  of  Mrs.  Maud  Ballington  JBooth,  compares  very 
favourably  in  all  respects  with  any  negative  in  my  establishment  taken  direct 
from  life.  That  the  perspective  and  proportion  are  better  and  the  distortion 
less  goes  without  saying ;  but  "that  is  another  story,"  to  which  I  hope  soon 
to  give  attention.  Finally,  let  all  the  steps  in  the  process  be  carefully  made, 
even  to  the  dusting  off  and  cleaning  the  uncoated  sides  of  the  original  negative. 
Let  the  positive  be  somewhat  vigorous,  but  full  of  detail  and  modelling.  When 
dry,  there  is  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  tasteful,  careful  retoucher  to  not  only 
remove  imperfections,  but  to  much  enhance  many  details  all  through  the 
picture.  Lights  may  be  accentuated  and  shadows  darkened.  —  Gbobqk  U. 
RocKWOOD,  in  Anthony's  Bulletin. 
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ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

.Junk23,— Technical  Meeting,— The  Earl  of  Crawford,  K.T.  (Vice-President) 
in  the  chair. 

CoLocB  Sensitivenkss  of  Obdinaby  Plates. 

The  Hon.  Seobetaby  (Mr.  Chapman  Jones)  read  a  A'ofe  on  the  Sensilivene.t.i 
of  Ordinary  Plates  to  the  Less  Refrangible  Light,  tiai  showed  the  results  of 
experiments  made  with  the  colour  screens  recently  exhibited  to  the  Society  by 
Mr.  F.  E.  Ives,  confirming  Mr.  Ives's  conclusions,  and  proving  also  one  or  two 
additional  points.  On  each  plate  he  had  photographed  the  flame  spectrum  of 
the  double  carbonate  of  potassium  and  sodium  without  the  interposition  of 
any  screen,  and  the  results  showed  that  the  visually  feeble  violet  lines  of 
potassium  came  out  very  strongly,  and  were  much  over-exposed,  while  the 
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'visually  strong  sodium  lines  sometimes  showed  qnite  distinctly,  but,  on  other 
plates,  they  were  very  weak,  though  always  present.  Other  slides  illustrated  the 
results  obtained  by  the  use  of  an  ordinary  Argaad  ga.s  lamp,  and  with  colour 
screens  made  with  chrysoidine,  aurantia,  multiple  yellow,  and  brilliant 
yellow. 

Colour- scRKBS  Makwo  and  Tusxraa. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Ives  gave  a  practical  demonstration  of  colour-screen  making  and 
testing.  Given  suitable  facilities  and  conditions  for  the  work,  he  thought  the 
best  method  was  to  coat  patent  plate  glass  with  gelatine,  and,  when  the  film 
was  dry,  immersing  iu  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  dyestuff  until  a  quantity 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  was  absorbed,  and  afterwards  cementing  the  plate  to 
another  piece  of  patent  plate  by  means  of  Canada  balsam.  Unless,  however, 
the  necessary  facilities  and  conditions  were  available,  there  was  great  difficulty 
iu  preventing  dust,  &c.,  settling  on  the  gelatine  before  it  was  set,  and  the 
moisture  present  in  the  atmosphere  also  militated  against  the  production  of 
satisfactory  screens.  The  method  which  he  had  made  use  of  for  many  years, 
and  which  he  now  demonstrated,  was  with  collodion  films.  For  this  purpose 
it  was  necessary  to  employ  patent  plate  glass,  with  plain  surfaces,  as  nearly  as 
possible  parallel  to  each  other,  selecting  the  glass  by  taking  the  reflection  of  a 
distant  gas  flame,  when  only  one  image  of  the  tlame  would  be  visible  if  the 
surfaces  were  perfectly  parallel,  while,  if  the  glass  was  prismatic,  two  flames 
would  be  seen,  increasing  in  separation  with  the  degree  of  want  of  parallelism  in 
the  two  surfaces  of  the  glass,  Unless  one  wished  to  make  a  number  of  screens, 
it  was  sufficient  to\:oat  the  plate  first  with  plain  collodion,  and  then  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  dyestuflf,  drain  it  on  absorbent  paper,  and  allow  the  film 
to  dry  spoutaneously.  If,  however,  the  colouring  matter  had  been  tested,  and 
several  screens  were  to  be  made,  the  better  plan  was  to  mix  the  dyestuft'  with 
the  collodion,  and  coat  by  one  operation.  The  films  were  sometimes  liable  to 
blister,  but  this  couM  be  obviated  by  first  coating  the  glass  with  albumen. 
The  plain  collodion  should  be  made  with  a  cotton  giving  a  tolerably  structure- 
less film,  and,  when  set,  a  nearly  saturated  sohition  of  the  dyestuff  should  be 
flowed  over  the  film  two  or  three  times,  and  then  drained  off  by  means  of 
blotting-paper,  the  operation  being  carried  on  in  a  dry  room  to  avoid  the 
absorption  of  moisture,  which  caused  minute  pimples  in  the  collodion.  When 
he  had  tested  the  dye,  and  knew  that  he  had  what  was  wanted  for  the  purpose 
in  view,  his  practice  was  to  make  a  coloured  collodion,  for  eight  ounces  of 
which  he  took  four  ounces  of  an  alcoholic  saturated  solution  of  the  dye  and 
forty  grains  of  pyroxyline,  to  which  was  added,  after  shakins,  an  equal 
ciuantity  of  ether.  To  make  screens  of  a  lighter  colour,  plain  collodion  could 
be  added  to  the  coloured  collodion  until  the  desired  effect  was  produced. 
Some  difficulty  had  been  experienced  'in  obtaining  the  brilliant  yellow  which 
he  used  for  screens,  but  Mr.  Cadett  had  found  that  it  was  supplied  by  Messrs. 
A.  Leonhardt  &  Co.,  of  Miihlheim,  near  Fraukfort-on-Maine.  When  dry,  the 
plates  were  coated  with  a  varnish  of  mastic  dissolved  in  benzole,  cemented 
together  face  to  face  with  Canada  balsam,  and  bound  round  the  edges  with 
gummed  paper.  Mr.  Ives  made  several  screens  by  the  methods  referred  to,  fully 
aescribing  the  various  operations  involved,  the  dye  used  being  brilliant  yellow, 
and  he  tested  one  of  them  against  a  screen  made  with  multiple  yellow  and 
having  visually  almost  exactly  the  same  appearance.  The  first  object  of  a 
•colour  screen,  he  said,  was  to  cut  out  the  invisible  ultra-violet  and  the  dark 
violet  rays,  and  at  the  same  time  to  greatly  reduce  the  action  in  the  blue,  and 
the  most  effective  test  was  to  expose  an  ordinary  plate  through  the  screen  and 
a  piece  of  pot  yellow  glass  and  a  piece  of  cobalt  blue  glass,  and,  if  in  the  result 
the  cobalt  blue  was  as  dark  or  darker  than  the  yellow,  one  might  be  sure  that 
the  dark  violet  was  cut  out  by  the  screen,  which  was  the  essential  point  to  be 
determined.  The  two  screens  were  then  tested  iu  this  manner  by  exposure  to 
an  electric  arc  light,  and  the  result  showed  that  the  brilliant  yellow  one 
lullilled  the  requisite  conditions,  the  multiple  yellow  screen  allowing  the 
cobalt  blue  to  photograph  lighter  than  the  yellow. 

A  discussion  of  a  conversational  character  took  place  while  Mr.  Child  Bayley 
developed  the  test  plates,  and,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to 
Mr.  Ives,  the  meeting  concluded,  bringing  the  present  session  of  the  Society  to 
-a  termination. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

■Junk  18,— Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater  in  the  chair. 

A  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  appointment  of  two  delegates  to  the  Leeds 
Convention,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  for  some  years  no  delegates  had  been 
■officially  recognised.  Eventually  it  was  moved  that  no  delegates  be  elected  to 
represent  the  Association  this  year ;  but,  on  being  put  to  the  meeting,  this  was 
defeated.  The  meeting  therefore  proceeded  to  vote  for  two  representatives, 
with  the  result  that  Messrs.  A.  L.  Henderson  and  W.  D.  Welford  were 
elected. 

Professor  Stebbino,  of  Paris,  who  asked  .ibout  the  progress  of  photography 
in  France,  thought  they  had  to  look  to  England  more  than  France  for  this. 
He  passed  round  a  number  of  colour  screens,  and  an  instrument  designed  by 
M.  Leon  Vidal  lor  testing  the  colour  sensitiveness  of  plates,  and  which  he  was 
now  making.  On  account  of  the  bad  quality  and  scarcity  of  the  water  supplied 
in  Paris,  he  had  cast  about  for  some  means  whereby  perfect  washing  of  prints 
could  be  ensured  with  a  limited  quantity.  He  constructed  a  reservoir,  in 
which  were  placed,  .at  about  three-quarters  of  the  In  i  »ht  up,  a  number  of  light 
wooden  frames,  one  over  the  other,  and  which  were  strung  across  and  across 
with  twine,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  sieve.  The  prints  were  placed  on  these 
sieves  face  upwanls,  and  the  tank  filled  with  water  in  a  slow  stream,  the 
surplus  being  continually  svplioned  off.  He  found  the  prints  perfectly 
washed  if  lett  all  night,  and  yet  only  about  four  pails  of  water  had  been 
used. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  exhibited  an  album  of  photographs  taken  for  the 
arbitrators  in  the  Behring  Sea  seal  controversy,  showing  the  habits  and  life  of 
these  animals  in  their  native  state. 

Nominations  of  olficurs  for  the  ensuing  session  were  made,  and  a  number  of 
•  suggested  altjrations  of  the  rules  real  by  Mr.  Kapsox. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 
Junk  17,— Mr.  Charles  Wallis  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  welcomed  Professor  Stebbing,  a  member  of  the  Club  residing 
in  Paris. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  passed  round  copies  of  the  Kodak  A'cws  and  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Leeds  Convention. 

Mr.  ToTTEM,  referring  to  some  printing-out  paper  with  peculiar  markings 
upon  it,  which  he  had  shown  at  a  previous  meeting,  said  he  had  found  that 
these  marks  were  due  to  the  paste  used  on  the  label. 

Several  members  expressed  their  doubts  as  to  whether  this  was  a  final  settle- 
ment of  the  question. 

Professor  SlBBBiNr,  showed  Leon  Vidal's  apparatus  for  ascertaining  the 
rapidity  iind  colour-sensitiveness  of  plates.  The  instrument  is  a  modification 
of  Warnerke's  sensitometer.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  coloured  screens  through 
which  the  light  from  a  candle  is  filtered  upon  the  plate  to  be  tested,  the  re- 
sulting impression  indicating  to  which  colours  the  plate  is  most  sensitive.  Pro- 
fessor Stebbing  said  that  the  instniment  is  largely  used  in  France,  and  added, 
in  reply  to  a  question,  that  the  tendency  there  is  for  workers  to  colour-sensi- 
tise their  own  plates.  The  Professor  also  showed  a  series  of  tinted  liiscs 
{Jicrmts  colore.s)  of  suitable  colours  for  attaching  to  diaphragms  of  lenses  for 
isochromatic  work. 

Mr.  Beddinc  asked  if  the  colours  were  tested  speotrosoopically,  and  an 
affirmative  reply  was  given. 

Mr.  Welfohd  then  opened  a  discussion  upon  the  subject  of 

Art  and  Scien'CE  as  EoncATioSAL  Factors  in  the  .Aj3vancement  and 
Pbociress  of  Photooraphy. 

He  said  that  this  was  really  a  question  of  art  versus  technique.  The  particular 
moaning  of  the  word  educational  must  also  be  allowed  for.  He  should  espouse 
the  art  side.  Artistic  requirements,  he  said,  had  improved  our  processes,  our 
apparatus,  and  our  work,  and  instanced  improved  printing  methods.  Photo- 
graphs must  be  judged  pictorially — in  fact,  the  public  insist  upon  having  ait 
in  uieir  pictures,  and  it  is  the  man  whose  pictures  contain  the  most  art  who 
gets  most  recognition  at  Exhibitions. 

Mr.  Mackie  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Child  Bayley's  paper,  to  which  this  effort 
of  Mr.  Welford's  seemed  to  be  a  reply,  was  not  a  protest  against  art  in  photo- 
graphy, but  against  articles  on  art  in  photography. 

Mr.  BRiDf:E  differed  from  the  author  of  the  paper  so  far  as  the  statement 
that  art  had  produced  improvements  in  photographic  methods.  He  instanced 
the  commercial  gelatine  printing-out  paper,  which  was  a  device  for  obtain iug 
a  passable  print  from  a  poor  negative.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  the  sfate- 
ment  that  all  the  art  was  put  into  a  picture  when  the  exposure  was  made,  or 
before.  He  did  not  find  that  men  who  got  their  living  by  photography 
developed  their  plates  a  dozen  in  a  dish.  The  average  results  would  not  justify 
such  a  course. 

Mr.  Fry  said  that  art  was  an  appeal  to  the  emotions.  He  did  not  think 
the  methods  of  the  worker  should  be  inquired  into,  or,  indeed,  had  any  con- 
nexion with  the  [ileasurable  sensation  caused  by  looking  at  a  good  picture. 
Every  picture  must  stand  upon  its  own  merits,  and  would  appeal  to  different 
persons  in  a  different  manner.  He  would  give  a  man  who  developed  a  dozrn 
pictures  at  one  time  in  a  dish  any  credit  he  thought  he  was  entitled  to  if  one  of 
them  turned  out  a  good  one.  There  was  such  a  thing  as  constructive  art  in 
photography,  and  it  sometimes  took  place  long  after  the  exposure  h.ad  Iweu 
made.  He  instanced  some  of  Mr.  Robinson's  composition  pictures,  in  which 
several  negatives  were  made  to  form  one  complete  picture.  The  picture  itself 
was  the  thing  to  be  considered,  and  not  the  method  by  which  the  end  was 
obtained. 

Mr.  GoTz  said  that  the  art  side  of  the  question  could  not  by  any  means  I'e 
said  to  stop  at  the  construction  of  the  picture.  The  painter  had  first  of  all 
to  conceive  his  picture,  and  then  to  carry  it  out.  He  could  no  more  see  that 
in  photography  art  ceased  when  the  exposure  was  made  than  it  did  in  the 
instance  he  hi-vd  given,  and  which  he  considered  a  parallel  case.  He  regarded 
photography  as  art  based  upon  science. 

Mr.  Stretton  thought  that,  as  practised  by  the  majority,  photography  had 
neither  art  nor  science  in  it.  It  had  this  use,  however,  that  the  Pbilisfine 
could  now  make  a  picture  record  of  the  places  and  things  he  saw  instead  o;' 
maintaining  his  former  barbarous  habit  of  chipping  off  pieces  as  relics. 

Mr.  Bedding  said  that  a  portrait  photographer,  who  had  to  make  a  pleasing 
picture  for  the  public,  would  fare  but  badly  unless  he  could  infuse  some 
artistic  feeling  into  his  efforts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  advances  in  material 
and  in  optics,  and,  in  fact,  in  all  branches  of  photography,  had  been  'he 
result  of  scientific  investigation  and  improved  technical  knowledge.  The 
artist  and  the  man  of  science  depend  upon  one  another  iu  photography,  and 
neither  would  succeed  without  the  other  at  the  back  of  him. 

Mr.  Welford,  in  his  reply,  said  that  he  could  only  t.ike  Mr.  Child  Biyley's 
paper  as  it  stood.  He  thought  it  ridiculed  the  artistic  aspiration  from  liegiu- 
ning  to  end,  and  ridicule  must  always  tend  to  depreciate.  He  admitted  tKat 
his  paper  was  a  reply  to  Mr.  Bayley's.  After  dealing  with  the  various 
speakers  briefly,  Mr.  Welfrard  concluded  by  maintaining  his  original  position. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  made,  on  the  13th  inst.,  a  diversion  from  the  usual  monthly 
meeting,  when  twenty-four  members  and  friends  travelled  by  saloon  car  to 
Delamere,  in  the  heart  of  Che.shire.  After  an  agreeable  w.alk  of  two  miles. 
Flax  Mere  was  reached,  and  soon  cameras  were  at  work  along  its  rush  liiiifd 
shores.  The  route  now  lay  through  the  midst  of  the  Forest  of  Delamtrt.-.  the 
dense  foliage  of  the  trees  making  a  refreshing  shade  from  the  almost  trjjioal 
heat  of  the  sun.  Mouldsworth  was  reached  for  tea,  which,  after  the  long 
walk,  was  amply  done  justice  to. 

After  tea  the  ordinary  meeting  was  held,  Mr.  F.  W.  Burt  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Mitchell  was  elected  a  member. 


June  26,  1896] 
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:  The  Hon.  Sbcrbta^bt  (Mr.  A.  E.  Cosson)  mentioned  that  arrangements  had 
been  satisfactorily  concluded  with  the  Directors  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  which  is  to  be  the  future  home  of  the  Society. 

Alter  a  group  had  been  taken,  the  party  dispersed  to  ramble  in  the  fields, 
«nd  some  to  expose  on  the  fine  snnset.  Assemblini;  at  the  station,  the  party 
reached  Manchester  about  9.30,  after  a  n-.ost  enjoyable  picnic  meeting. 


Croydon  Camera  Club.— June  17,  the  President  (Mr.  Hector  Maclean)  in 
the  chair. 

PicTOEiAL  Gems  with  a  Hand  Camera. 

The  above  subject  was  ably  dealt  with  by  Mr.  \V.  Thomas,  who — so  the 
President  of  the  Club  informed  members — was  not  only  distinguished  for  the 
high  pictorial  qualities  of  his  liand-oamera  work,  but  was  at  the  present  time 
notable  for  his  efforts,  as  Chairman  of  the  Delegates,  to  infuse  fresh  vigour  in 
the  afliliation  of  photographic  societies.  Amongst  the  points  touched  upon 
and  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  lecturer,  were  that  nearly  all  hand-camera 
work  was  rubbish  ;  that  tbe  hand  camera  will  or  should  do  just  what  the 
brain  of  the  worker  wills ;  that  bad  technique  is  never  good  art ;  that  a  good 
picture  may  be  formed  out  of  anything ;  that  Watkins's  actinometer  is  a  great 
aid  to  the  estimation  of  exposure  ;  that  views  should  be  judged  through  blue 
spectacles;  that  refiuetl  smudge  and  skilful  light  and  shade  are  better  than 
subject  or  detail ;  that  chemical  fog  will  cure  bad  cases  of  under-exposure, 
and  much  more  of  the  like.  Mr.  Thomas  also  explained  certain  rules  of 
^composition,  which  he  considered  fundamental,  illustrating  his  contentions  by 
a  number  of  clever  charcoal  sketches.  He  sub.sequently  handed  round  and 
explained  a  very  charming  collection  of  delightful  miniatures  of  sea  and  land- 
scapes. These  were  all  characterised  by  a  full  scale  of  subtly  rendered  silvery 
half-tone,  with  high  lights  and  deep  shadows  but  sparingly  present ,  in  most 
cases  the  detail  was  rather  suggested  than  expressed.  In  the  subsequent 
discussion  the  Pbesidknt  ( Mr.  Hector  Maclean)  took  exception  to  the  remark 
that,  "  as  anything  would  make  a  good  picture,  it  is  futile  to  hunt  aboiit  for 
attractive  subjects."  The  President  considered  that,  the  better  the  subject 
and  the  nobler  its  features,  so  much  easier  is  the  work  of  picture-making,  so 
much  better  and  attractive  the  result.  He  strongly  deprecated  in  photo- 
graphy, as  in  painting,  the  teaching  of  latter-day  innovators.  (.►•.,  that  the 
essentials  of  the  highest  pictorial  art  are  included  in  technique.  Capable 
composition  and  adroit  handling  are  not  sufficient,  unless  there  be  the  state- 
ment of  a  sublime  natural  truth,  or  the  indications  of  imagination  and  culture  ; 
a  picture  may  be  admirable  as  a  decorative  panel,  but  falls  short  of  the 
highe.st  level  of  pictorial  expression.  Others  who  took  part  in  the  discussion 
were  Mesisrs.  S.  H.  Wratton,  J.  T.  Sandell,  A.  Underhill,  H.  E.  Holland,  and 
W.  H,  Rogers.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  accorded  by  a  capital  attendance  of 
members  concluded  the  proceedings.  The  President  handed  round  for  com- 
parison recent  examples  of  hand-camera  work  taken  by  Frcaa,  pocket  Kodak, 
and  Bullseye  cameras.  He  also  presented  the  Club  with  a  copy  of  his  newly 
published  book.  Photography  for  Artists.  Mr.  I'nderhill  "presented  all 
present  with  a  well-executed  group  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  members 
taken  during  the  excursion  to  the  Town  Hall.  Sixteen  names  were  given  in 
•of  those  intending  to  visit  Hatfield  House  with  the  President  on  the  1st  prox., 
and  it  was  announced  that  the  list  would  be  closed  on  the  24th  inst.,  by 
which  date  all  who  intend  going  must  notify  the  Hon.  Secretary. 

Hackney  PbotograpMc  Society.— June  16.— Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  delivered  a 
lecture  on 

Pbintino  with  Silver  Paper, 

in  the  course  of  which  he  advised  amateurs  to  always  buy  their  paper  in  cut 
sizes.  Cutting  up  the  sheets  involved  the  risk  of  wa.ste,  and  also  the  chance 
of  spoiling  the  surface  with  finger  marks.  The  best  way  to  keeji  the  paper 
was  to  place  the  sensitive  surfaces  face  to  face  and  keep  the  whole  betwetn 
pieces  of  strawboard,  under  a  weight.  Gelatine  and  collodio-chloride  papers 
were  very  aensitive  to  light,  and  care  .should  be  taken  not  to  expose  them  to 
«ven  a  small  amount,  either  before  or  after  printing,  as,  although  the  effect  was 
not  shown  at  first,  it  became  apparent  after  toning  in  the  form  of  degraded 
Jiigh  lights.  To  prepare  prints  for  toning,  they  must  be  immersed  in  running 
water  or  a  solution  of  salt,  to  remove  the  free  sdver  salts.  For  gold  toning 
there  were  two  methods,  viz.,  tlie  sulphocyanide  bath  and  the  combined  bath. 
Both  were  good,  if  made  and  nsed  properly.  For  the  former,  the  Iltord 
Company's  formula  was  eoirect,  thirly  grains  of  sulphocyanide  to  the  sixteen 
•ounces  of  water.  It  should  be  mixed  in  the  following  way:  Di.ssolve  30 
grains  of  sulphocyanide  in  8  ounces  of  water ;  then  di.ssoive  2  grains  of 
gold  chloride  in  another  8  ounces  of  water,  and  add  it  gradually  to  the 
sulphocyanide  solution— not  the  latter  to  the  gold,  or  the  resulting  mixturt^ 
■would  be  red  and  be  unfit  for  use  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  addition  of 
acetate  of  soda  and  other  salts  to  the  sulphocyanide  bath  was  of  no  use,  and 
might  well  be  dispensed  with.  The  addition  of  ..alt  to  the  bath  made  it  tone 
more  regularly,  but  impaired  its  keeping  power.  If  properly  made  and  used, 
the  sulphocyanide  bath  could  not  be  heateu.  Some  seemed  to  prefer  the  use 
of  a  combined  bath ;  but,  as  it  wa.s  always  advisable  to  place  the  priats  in  a 
supplementary  fixing  bath  after  removal  from  the  combined  bath,  the  advan- 
tages of  using  the  latter  were  not  apparent.  Combined  baths,  to  be  safe, 
abould  never  contain  lejid,  alum,  or  acid  salts,  otherwise  sulphur  toning, 
beautiful  but  fugacious,  would  result.  A  good  formula  was  as  follows  :  Hypo, 
4  ounces  ;  soda  acftate,  CO  grains  ;  gold  chloride,  2  graius ;  water  to  16  ounces. 
The  prints  must  be  thoroughly  washed  first  to  get  rid  of  the  acid.  Platinum 
toning  was  a  very  simple  matter  if  the  following  points  were  remembered  : 
Always  use  the  preliminary  salt  bath,  have  tlie  toning  solution  acid,  and 
mimerse  the  toned  print  iu  a  solution  of  salt  and  well  wash  befoie  fixing. 
Both  goU  and  platinum  toning  solutions  were  sensitive  to  light,  so  they  should 
be  kept  in  the  daik  when  not  in  use.  The  duration  of  fixing  depended  to  some 
•extent  on  the  strength  of  the  bath  ;  but,  if  a  solution  of  ton  per  cent,  hypo  were 
•ised,  and  this  was  the  li;ht,  i:  should  not  take  longer  than  a  quarter  of  an 


hour,  and  generally  not  longer  than  ten  minutei.  to  thorooghly  fix.     Wanhiag 
should  not  be  too  long,  one  hour  in  running  water  being  quite  sufficient. 

Aintree  Fbotographlc  Society.— Twenty  members  and  their  friendu  had 
their  third  trip  of  the  season  on  Saturday,  June  20,  to  Llangollen,  a  splendid 
afternoon  being  spent  in  good  weather.  The  party  numbered  twenty,  and, 
though  there  were  only  half  a  dozen  cameras,  plenty  of  work  was  found  for 
them  in  this  delightful  neighbourhood.  , 


Ipatent  fteh])E(* 


Thi  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  twtween  Jime  10  and 

June  17,  1896:— 

Colour  Photoorai'HY.— No.  12,645.  "  Improrements  in  .tnd  relating  to 
Colour  Photography."    Complete  specification.    J.  W.  MoDonough. 

FRA.MES. — No.  12,712.  "  Improvements  in  Frames  for  Photographic  and 
other  Picture."    B.  HoDOEs. 

No.  12,772.  "An  improved  Process  or  Method  of  and  Means  for  Producing 
Designs,  Written  or  Printed  Matter,  Photographs,  and  the  like."  t! 
Sakdnai.. 

Ktneto.scoi'E.— No.  12,906.  "  Improved  Apparatus  for  Taking  and  Projecting 
Pbotographsof  Moving  Objects  "    J.  B.  MEDLAND.and  W.  H.  Wo:)D. 

Changing  Plate.s.— No.  13,019,  "  Improvements  in  the  Method  of  Changing 
Photographic  Plates  or  Films  in  Apparatus  used  for  the  Exposure  of 
Same."    J.  W.  Jetes  and  A.  L.  Adams. 

ViiiNETTBR.— No.  13,040.     "Salmon's  Adjustable  Vignetter."     A.  Salmox. 

KiNBtosc'OPK.— No.  13,098.  "Apparatus  for  Producing  Photographic  Im- 
pressions in  Rapid  Succession  of  Moving  Objects  and  for  Projecting  the 
said  Impressions  for  Producing  Animated  Photographs."     P.  Gautier. 


Cort^)Ej))onlTtnce* 


■  CorrespoTnItmts  shouM  never  virile  <m  hoih  8iol«.i  of  the  jm\>tr.    Jio  notici  M  talim 
of  communications  iiuloss  the  namei  and  adireisw  of  the  writers  are  giMn. 


THE  CONVENTION. 

To  the  Ediiors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  annoance  to  all  probable 
Conventioners  that,  in  addition  to  the  lectures  and  papers  already 
announced  in  the  official  programme  of  the  Convention  at  Leeds,  the 
Papers  Sub-committee  of  the  Council  have  induced  Mr.  F.  W.  Branson, 
F.I.C.,  to  give  a  demonstration  ol  Novelties  connected  with  the  R'm'ijcn 
Hays.  Mr.  Herbert  Denison,  F.B.P.S.,  has  consented  to  give  a  demon- 
stration on  Photogravure,  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall,  F.R.P.S.,  will  demonstrate 
Colour  Printing  by  the  Three-colour  Process. 

It  ia  hoped  tbat  members  in  large  numbers  will  attend  at  the  City  Art 
Gallery  for  the  reception  by  the  Mayor  of  Leeds.'  The  Bight  Hon.  W.  L. 
Jackson,  M.P.  (Chairman  o£  the  Great  Northern  Railway),  at  7.30  p.m., 
on  Monday,  July  13. 

The  Council  also  wish  to  invite  members  who  attended  the  Shrewsbury 
Convention  to  bring  witli  them  to  Leeds  (or  send  them  for  selection)  good 
slides  from  their  Shrewsbury  negatives  for  exhibition  on  the  opening 
night. 

May  I  also  state  tbat  Messrs.  Watkinson  &  Co.,  of  Leeds,  the  largest 
photographic-camera  makers  in  the  world,  have  kindly  offered  to  throw 
open  to  all  Conventioners  their  manufactory  on  certain  days,  to  view  tbe 
different  processes  in  camera^  making  ;  the  same  firm  will  also  send  on  all  < 
exenrsions,  for  nse,  free  of  any  charge  to  Conventioners,  a  commodious 
dark  room  for  changing  plates.  B.  P.  Draoe,  Hon.  Secretari/. 

95,  Blenheim-crescent,  London,  W. 


LONDON  VISITORS  TO  THE  CONVENTION. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  generally  known  that  reduced  fares  are  this  yeir 
out  of  the  question,  bat  there  might  be  some  advantage  for  a  party 
travelling  together,  such  as  a  saloon  carriage  or  at  all  events  reserved 
compartments.  If  those  intending  to  go  from  St.  Pancras  ( Midland)  on 
Monday  morning,  13  Jnly,  will  communicate  with  me  promptly,  I  will  do 
my  best  to  make  the  journey  to  Leeds  as  comfortable  as  possible. — I  am, 
yours,  Ac,  Walter  D.  Welfoeu). 

1-5,  Farringdon-avenue,  London,  E.C. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING  AT  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 
'lo  the  Ediioks. 

Gentlemen, — Having  followed  with  interest  the  recent  correspondence 
in  your  Journal  relating  to  photographing  pictures  in  the  National 
■Gallery,  I  shonld  have  liked  at  the  time  to  have  trespassed  a  little  on 
your  space,  treating  the  subject  from  the  professional  standpoint. 
Perliaps  it  is  not  now  too  late. 

Shortly,  my  experience  is  this.  Armed  with  the  necessary  permit,  I 
visit  the  Gallery  to  see  the  situation  of  the  picture.  If  it  is  not  too  high 
up  and  with  a  movable  glass,  all  is  well ;  but,  if  it  is  a  faurly  large  work 
with  a  fixed  glass,  it  breeds  trouble  and  red  tape  of  an  antiquated  width 
and  length.  In  this  manner  I  interview  Mr.  Eastlake  or  Mr.  Ambrose, 
and  say  that  I  could  do  my  work  satisfactorily  if  the  picture  could  be 
removed  from  the  wall  and  taken  from  its  frame.  In  nineteen  cases  out 
of  twenty  this  reasonable  request  is  refused.  I  say  reasonable,  because  of 
the  already  existing  permit  to  photograph  the  picture.  I  am  told  that  I  can 
instead  erect  a  black  screen.  In  two  quite  recent  cases  this  meant  putting 
up  one  twenty-four  feet  by  twelve,  blocking  up  more  than  half  the  room, 
preventing  six  students  from  working  an  entire  morning  (they  were  not 
nice  about  it),  and  wishing  generally  that  I  had  not  been  born.  While 
the  exposure  was  going  on,  amiable  visitors  would  stand  steadfast  in 
light  raiment  between  the  screen  and  the  work.  My  assistant,  not  being 
a  polyglot  policeman,  got  tired  and  struck  at  the  task  of  "  moving  on," 
so  I  was  obliged  to  swear  myself  in,  in  as  many  languages  as  I  could 
jnuster.  • 

If  the  picture  had  been  removed  from  the  wall,  the  whole  affair  would 
have  been  finished  in  an  hour,  and  no  one  would  have  been  interfered 
with.  It  is  no  question  of  expense,  as  clients  are  willing  to  pay  the 
necessary  costs  to  obtain  the  best  results. 

What  makes  me  kick  so  much  at  this  nonsense  is  that,  while  I  am 
struggling  and  getting  hot,  the  Gallery  attendants  are  removing  large 
pictures  from  the  walls  at  the  rate  of  about  one  per  hour,  to  be  photo- 
graphed by  a  Continental  firm,  who,  besides  having  this  that  is  denied 
an  English  firm,  have  also,  and  have  had  for  nearly  two  years,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  largest  room  in  the  Gallery  walled  off  for  their 
soU  use  as  a  photographic  studio.  Please,  sir,  do  not  think  me  a  man 
with  a  grievance.  My  only  regret  is  that  public  servants,  like  the 
National  Gallery  Trustees  and  officials,  have  such  an  un-English  sense  of 
equity  and  fair  play. — I  am,  yours,  (fee,  George  P.  Newman. 


^itjStoerjS  to  €orte]Sjj(ittt)rent|i» 


',*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Joubnal,  incUuUng 
queries,  mtist  be  addressed  to  "The  Editors,  Thb  British  Journal  of 
Photography,"  2,  York-street,  Corcent  Garden,,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensiires  delay, 

•»*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  anstcer  com- 
munications through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  ansioered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  uviters  are  given. 

•»*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
shmdd  be  addressed  to  Messrs,  Hbnby  Grkenwood  &  Co.,  2,  Tork-street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

William  Artlinr  Sl^ill,  9,  Ma^ies.sinare,  Lin'oln.— Tr-t  }ilint-<graph8  of  subsidence 
cf  the  Riocr  Witham  emhankincnt,  city  oj  Lincoln,  Xos.  1  and  2. 

William  John  Bishop,  Kins[*a  College  Hospital.—PhotograpTi  of  men  picking  stone 
underproKjid,  tahcii  h<j  magnesium  liqM.  Photograph  of  man  sawing  stone  und*r- 
groxind,  tal:en  by  magnesium  light.  Photograph  of  men  at  u-orfc  with  ^indirgruund 
crane,  taken  by  magnesium  light. 


Wi  P.  D. ;  Pai'er  ;  W.  A.  T.     Received  too  late  ;  in  oiu-  next. 

Geo.  Bankabt. — Thanks ;  we  have  not  the  address  at  hand,  but  have  else- 
where utilised  the  information,  which  will,  no  doubt,  thus  reach  the 
gentleman  named. 

Crystal  Palace. — Amateur.  Photographing  in  the  Palace  and  grounds  is 
not  allowed,  as  the  sole  right  of  doing  so  is  disposed  of  to  Messrs. 
Negretti  &  Zambra. 

CorvRiGHT.— C.  R.  J.  If  there,  is  no  copyright  in  the  portrait,  as  there  would 
not  be  if  you  took  it  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  you  are  not 
entitled  ao  stamp  the  mounts  "copyright."  It  would  be  a  misrej re- 
sentation. 

Bad  Lighting.— T.  H.  W.  The  rtatness  in  the  portraits  is  due  to  the  lack  of 
shadow.  This  is  fully  accounted  for  if  there  are  only  white  calico  blinds 
to  stop  out  the  Sim  from  the  south  side  while  the  sitter  is  supposed  to 
be  illuhiined  from  the  north  side.  Put  dark  blinds— say,  dark  green 
or  black— on  the  south  side,  and  that  will  get  over  the  trouble. 


Embossino. — T.  Stmmonds.  Send  us  an  example  to  see.  Embossed  prints 
may  be  produced  without  any  costly  appliances,  but  we  do  not  quite 
understand  from  your  letter  the  kind  of  embossing  you  mean. 

Matt  Opal  Glass. — W.  Tait  complains  that  the  ordinary  pot  opal  glass  is  of 
too  coarse  a  surface  lor  the  purpose  he  requires  it,  and  asks  how  to  g«t 
it  finer. — We  have  little  doubt  that  any  glass  merchant  who  makirs  a. 
speciality  of  this  material  will  supply  it  with  a  finer  grain.  If  not,  he 
will  have  to  grind  it  himself,  with  fine  washed  emery,  in  the  way  he 
proposes. 

The  E,  P.  S.  Exhibition.— H.  A.  Atlward  says :  "  I  have  a  photograph  I 
should  like  to  exhibit  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Sojiety.  Cm  I  do  so 
witaout  being  a  member  !  Would  you  kindly  give  me  particulars 
through  the  Journal?" — In  reply;  You  can  exhibit  without  being  a 
member.  Full  particulars  rehting  to  the  Exhibition  are  printed  in  the 
•Journal  of  June  5. 

Engr.vved  Blocks  kob  Mousts.— P.  Uolan.  If  you  have  had  brass  blocks 
specially  cut  for  printing  the  mounts,  we  consider  the  price  charged  for 
them  reasonable.  From  the  tone  of  your  note,  we  imagine  that  you  did 
not  place  the  order  for  the  mounts  with  those  who  malie  a  speciality  of 
photographic  mounts,  but  an  ordinary  printer.  If  that  is  so,  the  cost  is 
fully  accounted  for,     , 

Stainj  on  Nails. — J.  P.  U. — The  stains  are  difficult  of  removal  from  the 
nails — if  not  impossible — if  they  are  so  deeply  seated  as  yours  would 
seem  to  be.  Tbose  from  the  rtesh  can  generally  be  got  rid  of  by  treat- 
ment with  a  strong  solution  of  bleaching  powder,  followed  by  pumice 
stone.  The  bleaching  solution  will  also  help  with  the  nails.  Why  not 
avoid  the  stains  altogether  by  more  careful  manipulation,  or  by  the  use 
of  indiarubber  finger  stalls  .' 

Retaining  Specimens. — Operator.  As  you  have  written  twice  for  the  return 
of  the  specimens,  and  got  no  answer,  we  should  advise  you,  if  you  do 
not  receive  them  by  the  time  you  see  this,  to  write  to  the  Superinten- 
dent of  the  district  in  which  the  adveriisers  reside.  We  have  had  no 
complaints  of  the  people  before  ;  but,  if  the  facts  be  as  said  by  your 
friends,  they  are  liable  to  prosecution  for  fraud.  If  by  this  time  you 
have  not  got  your  pictures  back,  put  your  case,  and  the  statements  of 
the  others,  before  the  Police  Superintendent. 

Copying  Engravings. — Portrait  Photo  writes:  "  I  have  had  three  very  old 
engravings  sent  me  to  copy,  the  paper  of  which  is  very  yellow — India 
paper,  i  have  made  several  negatives,  but  cannot  get  sufficient  contrast 
between  the  yellow  paper  and  the  black  ink.  I  use  the  ordinary  plates, 
not  the  rapid.  Can  you  give  me  a  tip?" — Either  get  plates  orthochro- 
matised  with  eosine,  or  tre.-vt  some  ordinary  ones  according  to  the 
formuke  given  in  the  Almanac.  Greater  contrast  would  be  obtained 
by,  instead  of  using  "ordinary"  plates,  employing  those  specially  for 
photo-mechanical  work,  if  orthochromatic  ones  are  not  used. 

Starch  Paste. — S.  Watson  writes:  "We  have  to  mount  from  100  to  ISO 
photographs  every  day,  and  we  find  that  the  starch  goes  watery  after  a 
couple  of  days,  and  gets  mouldy,  and  won't  stick,  a  lot  always  has  to 
be  thrown  away,  which  is  waste.  Is  there  anything  we  can  add  to 
prevent  it  going  bad  .-" — Antiseptics  may  be  added,  which  will  prevent 
the  mould ;  hut  anything  of  the  kind  is  not  to  be  recommended  while 
starch  is  so  cheap  and  its  paste  so  easily  made.  We  should  advise  our 
correspondent  to  make  up  the  paste  daily  (sufficient  for  the  day's  use), 
and  throw  away  what  is  left  over.  Decomposed  mountants  are  a  fruitful 
source  of  fading  photographs. 

Gold  Solution. — W.  Bourne  writes:  "  I  have  a  large  bottle  of  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold,  which  has  been  in  the  place  for  several  years.  I  do 
not  know  how  much  gold  it  contains,  but  I  beUeve  it  originally  came 
from  an  electro-gilder's.  When  I  have  tried  it  for  toning,  I  can  do 
nothing  with  it.  Will  it  be  best  to  send  it  as  it  is  to  a  refiner's  to  get 
out  the  gold,  or  throw  that  down  myself  and  send  the  residue  only  .'  If 
the  latter,  how  ?" — Yes.  Add  to  the  gold  solution  a  filtered  solution  of 
protosulphate  of  iron,  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  until  no  further 
precipitate  is  produced,  wash  in  several  changes  of  water  and  dry.  The 
result  is  practically  pure  gold,  and  for  which  you  ought  to  receive  some- 
thing over  il.  per  ounce. 

Studio,  Design  for. — Side  Light.  The  proportions  of  the  proposed  studio 
are  very  good,  but  we  are  not  at  all  tal;en  with  the  lighting  of  it.  There 
should  be  much  more  side  light,  and  corresponding  in  position  with 
that  in  the  roof.  The  studio  would  also  be  improved  by  being  a  foot  or 
so  higher  at  the  ridge,  and  six  inches  or  a  foot  lower  at  the  eaves.  ITiis 
will  give  more  slope  to  the  roof,  which  will  then  the  better  be  made 
watertight,  and  have  less  risk  of  breakage  in  case  of  heavy  hailstorms. 
If  the  sketches  are  approximately  to  scale,  the  lighting  will  be,  practi- 
cally, all  top  light.  We  should  recommend  that  the  side  light  be  con- 
tinued down  to,  say,  three  feet  six  inches  or  four  feet  of  the  fioor. 
Messrs.  Marion  &  Co,  have  a  small  work  on  the  subject. 

Use  of  Rotal  Arms. — Loyal  writes  as  follows:  "I  was  greatly  surprised 
to  find,  in  your  current  issue,  that  having  supplied  royalty  with  por- 
traits did  not  permit  the  use  of  the  royal  arras,  and  must  thank  you  for 
warning  given.  Kindly  let  me  know,  through  your  valuable  paper, 
does  having  supplied  a  member  of  the  English  royal  family  with  a 
photograph  (which  was  accepted),  and  receiving  a  letter  of  thanks  in 
her  name,  allow  me  to  use  the  words  '  patronised  by  royalty,'  or  '  under 
royal  patronage,'  without  the  royal  arms  ?" — Under  these  circumstances 
our  correspondent  is  certainly  not  entitled  to  use  the  royal  arms.  We 
scarcely  think  him  right  using  the  term  "patronised  by  royalty," 
inasmuch  as  the  work  was  not,  apparently,  executed  to  the  order  of 
royalty.  It  was  simply  accepted.  However,  we  do  not  see  any 
illegality/  in  the  use  of  "patronised  by  royalty,"  if  the  royal  arms  be 
omitted. 
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EX  CATHEDRl. 

Messrs.  Wellington  &  Ward  are  placing  on  the  market  a 
specially  prepared  bronaide  paper  for  negative  work.  The  half- 
j)]ate  size  will  be  sold  at  l.v.  6rf.  per  dozen.  We  have  had 
submitted  to  us  a  number  of  negatives  made  on  the  paper,  and 
their  comparative  freedom  from  granularity  is  a  point  that 
must  tell  in  its  favour.  Mr.  Wellington  also  demonstrated  to 
us  how,  by  giving  the  back  of  the  paper  a  very  brief  exposure 
to  light  before  development — say  a  second,  to  the  dark-room 
lamp — the  granularity  of  the  paper  is  practically  inappreciable 
when  the  image  is  developed. 

*  •  • 

In  our  article  of  last  week  on  Sloio  and  Fast  Plates  for  Hand- 
■eamera  Work,  we  remarked  that,  if  a  magazine  hand  camera 
could  be  arranged  to  carry  two  different  kinds  of  places,  so  that 
either  could  be  exposed  at  will,  it  would  often  prove  an  acqui- 
sition. Mr.  Frank  Miali,  of  13,  Shelgate-road,  Clapham  Junc- 
tion, draws  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Focussing  Facile 
hand  camera  fulfils  these  requirements.  Several  rapidities  of 
plates  can  be  carried  in  it  at  one  time,  and  any  of  these  can  be 
brought  opposite  the  lens  for  exposure  easily  and  without 
complication. 


Answering  a  correspondent  last  week  on  the  subject  of 
coarse-surfaced  matt-opal  glass,  we  expressed  the  opinion  that 
glass  merchants  would  supply  it  with  a  finer  grain  than  that 
which  it  ordinarily  haa.  Messrs.  Moores,  De  Saulles  <fc  Co.,  of 
Wordsley,  near  Stourbridge,  send  us  a  sample  of  extremely 
fine-grouud  matt-opal  glass,  which  we  think  quite  fills  our 
correspondent's  requirements.  Others  besides  him  may  be 
interested  in  knowing  that  Messrs.  Moores  are  prepared  to 
meet  a  demand  for  fine-ground  opal  glass. 

»  •»  » 

Messrs.  Wells  &  Co  ,  of  Avenue-road,  New  Southgate,  have 
sent  us  some  specimens  of  their  work  iu  post.ige-stamp  por- 
traiture, and  they  remark  that  they  believe  they  were  among 
the.  first  to  supply  this  kind  of  production  to  the  profession  in 
this  country.     The  little  prints  are  admirably  done,  and  they 

are  cheap. 

*  *  * 

A  "  PHOTOGRAPHER  of  twenty-five  years'  experience  "  draws 
our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Salvation  Army  are  entering 
into  rather  sharp  competition  with  professional  photographers. 
He  says :  "  I  would  very  much  like  your  ideas  about  the  en- 
closed. Hasn't  this  sort  of  thing  a  very  baneful  effect  upon 
photographers,  and  been  the  cause  of  such  bad  prices  prevail- 
ing? It  seems  very  much  on  a  par  with  the  pouud  of  tea  with 
a  cream  jug  thrown  in.  I  am  much  surprised  at  this  ema- 
nating from  the  Salvation  Army  of  all  places  in  the  world.  In 
rescuing  the  submerged,  are  they  not  submerging  some  of  the 
rescued  1  Allow  me  to  ask  how  many  customers  will  they  ex- 
pect at  this  sale  1  They  say,  Come  in  thoumnds.  How  are  they 
going  to  do  these  thousands  V 


Two  circulars  are  enclosed  with  our  correspondent's  letter, 
from  which  it  appears  that  a  great  trade  sale  was  held  last  week 
at  the  Army's  trade  headquarters,  98-102,  Clerkenwell-road, 
and  among  the  inducements  to  seekers  after  bargains  was  the 
statement  that  every  purchaser  would  be  presented  with  a 
free  cabinet  photograph  of  himself  An  advertisement  in  the 
}Yar  Cry  alleged  that  the  meetings  were  crowded,  and  that  the 
photographer's  hair  was  turning  grey.  We  are  at  one  with 
our  correspondent's  criticisms ;  bit  it  is  well  recognised  that 
the  Army  is  largely,  if  not  almost  entirely,  a  trading  concern, 
and  rather  prone  to  "  cutting "  and  underselling  in  various 
branches  of  industry,  so  that  there  is  no  cause  for  surprise 
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that  photography  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  trades  that 
have  had  reason  to  protest  against  the  business  methods  of 
"  General  "  Booth's  organization. 


■\VuiTixG  from  38,  Great  Queen-street,  W.C.,  Messrs.  Wratten 
&  Wainwright  issued,  last  week,  the  following  notica  of 
removal ;  "  In  consequence  of  the  expiration  of  the  lease  of 
our  warehouses  and  offices  as  above,  we  propose  to  discontinue, 
as  early  as  practicable,  the  retail  of  photographic  apparatus  and 
sundries,  and  to  confine  ourselves  henceforth  solely  to  the 
manufacture  of  the  '  London '  dry  plates  at  our  factory  at 
Croydon."     Messrs.  Wratten's   sole   address  is  now  Crojdon, 

Surrey. 

•»  ♦  * 

The  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  have  awarded  a  silver 
medal  to  Mr.  A.  A.  Campbell  Swinton  for  his  paper  on 
Hijntqin's  Photography  of  the  Invisible.  Mr.  Swinton'a  paper 
appears  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photogkaphy  for 
March  13,  20,  and  April  3  last. 


A  NUMBBE  of  prints  made  from  negatives  taken  by  means  of 
the  X  rajs  have  been  shown  to  us  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Chadwick,  of 
2,  St.  Marj'ij-street,  Manchester,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest 
in  the  tield  of  the  New  Photography.  Mr.  Chad  wick's  results 
are  certainly  the  finest  we  have  seen,  being  well  exposed  and 
sharply  defined  throughout.  Many  of  his  studies  of  hands, 
arms,  legs,  and  ftet  are  interesting  from  a  surgical  point  of 
view,  besides  appealing  to  us  as  t.\ce]lent  examples  of  X  ray 
work.  One  cf  the  greatest  curiosities  shown  to  us  was  the 
picture  of  a  hand  with  a  double  thumb,  with  whicb,  we  are 
assured,  the  owner  could  write  or  pick  up  a  pin.  Mr. 
Chadwick's  results  are  all  on  large  plates ;  thus  the  hand  and 
the  arm,  the  leg  and  the  foot  included  on  one  plate,  are 
invariably  shown.  These  large  pictures  have,  we  believe,  the 
preference  with  many  medical  men  and  patients. 


A    POINT    OF    COPYRIGHT. 

The  case,  on  appeal,  reported  in  our  issue  last  week,  is  an 
important  one  to  photographers,  inasmuch  as  it  reverses  the 
judgment  of  the  Sheffield  County  Court  Judge,  who  decided 
that,  as  the  defendants  had  permission  to  reproduce  a  photo- 
graph in  their  paper,  they  were  entitled  to  issue  it  as  a 
supplement,  and  also  sell  it  separately  from  the  paper.  The 
result  of  this  appeal  again  makes  it  clear  that,  when  permission 
is  given  for  one  definite  purpose,  it  does  not  extend  to  any 
other.  Although  the  law  is  now  clear  on  this  subject,  photo- 
graphers should,  in  granting  a  right  of  reproduction,  always 
make  a  distinct  stipulation  to  that  eftect,  as  per  the  forms 
issued  by  the  Photographic  Copyright  Union,  as  then  there 
can  be  no  possible  misunderstanding  in  the  matter,  and  legal 
expenses  may  be  avoided. 

There  is  one  point  that  should  always  be  kept  in  view 
when  giving  licence  to  reproduce  a  work;  namely,  the  efltict 
that  the  reproduction  may  have  on  the  sale  of  the  photo- 
graphs. In  the  case  referred  to  the  supplement  was  a  separate 
picture,  and,  of  course,  could  be  mounted  or  framed,  and  thus 
take  the  place  of  the  photograph.  The  same,  of  course, 
applies  to  the  large  supplements  issued  with  the  Christmas 
and  summer  numbers  of  the  illustrated  weeklies.      Some  of 


these  are  now  printed  so  well,  and  in  such  close  imitation  of 
photogravures,  both  iu  colour  and  size,  that  they,  when  framed 
and  glazed,  might  well  be  mistaken  for  them  by  a  certain 
portion  of  the  public.  This,  one  can  well  imagine,  must  injure 
the  sale  of  the  work,  if  afterwards  published,  as  an  expensive 
reproduction. 

A  friend  of  ours  tells  us  that  he  recently  saw  in  a  shop 
window  a  number  of  small  reproductions,  fiamed  and  glazed, 
of  works  now  beiug  exhibited  in  the  Pioyal  Academy,  the  price 
being  about  a  couple  of  shillings  each,  though  the  frames  were 
only  worth  a  few  pence.  The  prints  were  recognised  as  being 
taken  out  of  the  annuals,  published  yearly,  at  the  opening  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  Of  course,  the  artists  or  the  owners  of 
tha  copyrights  had  not  given  permission  for  the  reproductions 
to  be  used  in  this  way,  but  there  is  no  law,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  to  prevent  them  being  so  used,  as  any  one  purchasing  the 
work  can  do  what  he  likes  with  the  pictures  in  it.  As  the 
prints  in  some  of  these  annuals  are  now  so  good,  utilising 
them  iu  the  way  mentioned  must  necessarily  militate  against 
the  sale  of  the  small  photographic  reproductions  of  the  same 
works  when  issued. 


Scientific  K.ite-flying'.— The  kite  promises  to  be  of  great 
USB  111  fcietitiiic  observations,  from  its  portability  and  the  readiness 
with  which  it  can  be  used  for  observations  from  a  considerable 
height.  Jt  has  been  used  with  a  small  camera  affixed,  though  the 
most  recent  kite  work  has  been  devoted  to  meteorological  recording, 
in  the  latest  ascents,  an  altitude  of  almost  a  mile  has  been  attained. 
Tbese  kites,  as  explained  by  Mr.  R.  de  C.  Ward,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, are  not  made  of  the  usual  form,  but  box-shaped,  with  ends 
open  and  sides  covered  partly  with  silk  or  cloth.  It  is  stated  that 
a  very  fine  piano  wire  is  used  instead  of  twine.  They  make  splendid 
iiying  instruments. 

Vreather-progmosticating'.  —  Nothing  is  more  unsatis- 
factory in  connexion  with  photographic  tours  than  a  thunder 
shower;  but,  according  to  3[r.  B.  Woodd  Smith,  writing  in  Nature, 
there  is  one  sky  sign  which,  when  present,  infallibly  foretells  thunder 
within  twenty-four  hours.  "  It  consists  in  the  formation  of  j/nralM 
nfirakif  of  cloud,  seldom  more  than  three  or  four  in  number,  definite 
in  form,  and  limited  in  extent  and  duration,  appearing  either  as 
white  streaks  on  the  blue,  or  more  rarely  as  darker  streaks  against 
nimbus  or  cumulo-nimbus.  I  have  rarely  seen  these  parallel  bars,  as 
I  have  come  to  call  them,  without  their  being  followed  by  thunder 
within  twenty-four  hours."  It  appears  that  the  first  description  of 
this  ])rigno8tic  ajipeared  in  Nature  in  1888. 


The  Eclipse  Observation  Arrangrements.  —  A  slight 
hitch,  which,  however,  it  is  not  supposed  will  interfere  with  the 
projected  arrangements,  has  happened  iu  connexion  with  the  vessel, 
the  Volai/e,  carrying  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer  and  his  equipment.  She 
has  been  detached  from  the  training  squadron,  and  is  now  under- 
going repairs  at  Portsmouth.  All  the  ships  of  this  squadron  are  to 
proceed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Valauger  Fiord,  to  observe  the 
eclipse.  Novaya  Zembla  will  be  the  station  for  the  Russian  ob- 
servers, and,  as  Sir  George  Baden-Powell  has  offered  his  yacht  for 
the  purpose,  it  is  probable  that  English  observers  will  al=o  proceed 
there.  The  Harvard  College  expedition  goes  to  Japan,  their  special 
object  being  observations  by  a  large  prismatic  camera. 


Dr.  Kug-o  Schroeder's  Corrector. — Dr.  Schroeder  de- 
scribes in  Ph'itiiip-fiphisclie  Mittheiliini/eii  the  use  that  can  be  made  of 
a  compound  lens  with  external  plane  and  parallel  surfaces,  the  com- 
ponent lenses  joining  internally  at  surfaces  of  any  suitable  curvature. 
The  simplest  form  may  be  produced  by  the  aid  of  an  ordinary  aclro- 
matic  plano-convex  lens  ground  to  a  plane  on  the  curved  surface.  It 
would  then  have  almost  the  same  spherical  and  chromatic  aherra- 
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tions  as  the  removed  plano-convex  portion,  but  with  opposite  signs' 
The  character  of  the  lens  may  be  reversed  by  substituting  crown  for 
flint,  and  vice  vend.  Such  a  lens,  placed  in  the  cone  of  rays  from 
an  objective,  would  indicate  the  effect  producible  by  altering  the 
curves  of  the  latter.  By  its  aid  an  ordinary  telescope  (achromatic, 
of  course)  can  be  utilised  for  photographic  purposes,  but  the  field  of 
view  will  be  very  restricted  unless  the  corrector  be  made  of  as 
large  a  diameter  as  the  objective  itself. 


Cycles  as  Studio  Accessories. — It  is,  or  used  to  be, 
common  enough  for  photographers,  in  some  parts,  to  be  provided 
with  costumes  of  the  country,  to  take  vi.sitors'  portraits  in.  For 
example,  we  have  a  portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  Baden  Pritchard,  in 
Arab  costume,  taken  on  the  occasion  of  his  trip  to  the  great  Sahara, 
a  stock  dress  supplied  by  the  photographer.  The  late  Mr.  Adam 
Salomon  also  had  a  stock  of  "  property  "  dresses,  mostly  of  velvet, 
ior  the  use  of  sitters.  Cycles  now,  it  would  seem,  have  become  a 
photographic  "  property,"  for  we  noticed  in  the  window  of  a  well- 
inown  photographic  firm  at  the  West-end,  the  other  day,  the 
"following  announcement :  "  To  lady  cyclists.  Ladies  photographed 
on  bicycles.  Machines  kept  in  the  studio.'  This  is  certainly  a 
novelty,  and,  we  have  little  doubt,  attracts  some  additional  business. 
It  certainly  saves  ladies  bringing  their  cycles  to  the  studio.  It  may 
^also  induce  some  to  be  taken  on  a  machine  who  have  never  mounted 
one  before,  just  for  "  the  fun  of  the  thing,"  or  to  see  how  they  would 
look  on  a  bicycle.  As  the  cycle  is  such  &  furore  amongst  ladies  just 
now,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  see  other  houses  following  the 
example  set,  and  introduce  cycles  as  accessories  in  the  studio. 


A  Curious  Obliteration  of  the  Photog'rapliic  Zmagre. 

— At  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Club  last  week  a  curious  in- 
■stance  of  the  disappearance  of  a  collodion  picture  was  shown.  It 
was,  or  had  been,  a  micro-photograph  of  the  Hon.  Secretary ;  but  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  although  protected  by  a  cover  glass,  the 
image  had  entirely  disappeared.  It  was  explained  that  the  minute 
picture  was  developed,  fixed  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  washed 
in  the  ordinary  way,  the  latter  operation  being  more  carefully  per- 
formed than  usual.  The  thing  seemed  very  mysterious  at  first,  but 
it  was  elicited  that,  instead  of  the  cover  glass  being  cemented  on 
with  Canada  balsam,  a  few  drops  of  Scehnee  photographic  varnish 
was  used.  This  varnish,  it  was  explained  by  some  of  the  old 
collodion  workers  present,  is  made  with  very  strong  spirit,  and  some 
kinds  of  pyroxyline  are  soluble  in  very  strong  alcohol,  as  turned  out 
to  be  the  case  with  that  used  for  the  collodion  in  this  instance. 
When  the  thin  cover  glass  was  pressed  on,  a  certain  portion  of  the 
spirit  was  imprisoned  and  could  not  escape.  It  then  had  a  pro- 
longed solvent  action  on  the  collodion,  so  that  in  the  end  the 
particles  of  silver  which  had  formed  the  image  became  diffused  in 
the  film,  and  so  it  became  effaced. 


A  Scenic  Artists'  Trades  XTnion. — A  meeting  of  scenie 
artists  was  recently  held  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Covent  Garden  to 
protest  against  the  "  cutting  prices  "  in  the  profession.  After  dis- 
cussing the  subject  for  some  time,  it  was  resolved  to  form  a  union 
for  self-protection.  A  correspondent,  in  calling  our  attention  to 
this  matter,  says,  if  scene-painters  and  those  engaged  in  stage  effects 
can  form  a  trades  union,  why  cannot  photographers'  assistants  ? 
The  query  is  certainly  a  pertinent  one,  though  the  two  cases  are 
not  quite  parallel.  To  become  a  scene-painter  or  a  scenic  artist  re- 
quires considerable  training  and  art  knowledge  very  different  from 
that  required  now  by  photographic  assistants,  such  as  those  whose 
grievances  have  recently  been  so  ventilated  in  these  columns.  More- 
over, we  fear  there  is  not  sufiicient  unity  amongst  the  latter  ;  that 
has  always  been  the  case  with  photographers,  both  employers  and 
employes.  Some  time  ago  there  was  a  meeting  of  "  process  workers  " 
to  fix  a  minimum  price  for  blocks,  and,  although  the  principal  towns 
agreed  on  one,  it  has  not  influenced  the  "  cutter  "  of  the  "  garret- 
master"  type  ;  he  still  "  cuts  "  as  low  as  ever,  if  not  lower.  It  is  a 
pity  there  is  not  more  unity  amongst  photographers  in  the  different 
.4)ranches  than  there  ie. 


Has  Amateur  Photography  Reached  its  Zenith  7— 

When  a  thing  has  reached  its  height,  it  is  generally  said  to  subside. 
Is  that  the  case  with  amateur  photography  ?  This  question  occurs 
to  us  from  the  fact  that  apparatus-makers,  dealers  in  materials,  and 
others  who  cater  more  especially  for  amateurs,  complain  that  trade 
is  not  nearly  so  good  this  season  as  it  has  usually  been  for  several 
years  past.  This  complaint  is  not  confined  to  the  metropolis,  but 
extends  to  the  provinces  as  well.  What  is  the  reason  !■'  That  given 
by  one  and  all  that  we  have  spoken  to  on  the  subject  has  been  the 
same — the  craze  for  cycling.  People,  it  is  said,  now  prefer  to  lay 
out  their  spare  cash  on  the  latest  thing  in  cycles  who  used  to  spend 
it  in  photography.  Cycling  has  become  a  fashionable  hobby  amongst 
both  sexes,  and  promises  to  stay.  Many  entered  the  ranks  of  amateur 
photography,  not  for  the  love  of  the  art,  but  simply  because  it  was 
fashionable.  Such  people,  however,  must  not  be  classed  as  the 
genuine  amateur  photographers,  for  they  are  ready  to  change  their 
hobby  for  the  next  fashionable  craze.  They  were,  however,  good 
customers  to  apparatus-manufacturers,  as  well  as  plate-makers,  and 
they  are  now  missed.  The  cycle  and  camera  used  to  go  hand  in 
hand,  but  now  the  latest  phase  of  cycling,  with  both  sexes,  seems  to 
be  "  scorching "  along  the  road  on  the  lightest  and  latest  machine, 
regardless  of  the  picturesque. 


Rontgren  Sdog^raphs  of  Bullets  in  the  Head.— At  a 

recent  meeting  of  the  Paris  Academy,  MM.  E.  Brissand  and  Londe 
exhibited  photographs,  by  the  Rontgen  rays,  of  a  bullet  lodged  in 
the  brain.  Last  Friday,  Li  Hung  Chang  visited  the  Charlottenburg 
Polytechnic,  and,  after  being  shown  a  number  of  experiments  with 
the  New  Light,  consented  to  an  attempt  being  made  to  discover,  by 
means  of  the  rays,  the  position  of  the  bullet  fired  at  his  head  by  the 
assassin  at  Shimonoseki  last  year.  The  image  of  the  head  which  was 
obtained  shows  clearly  the  track  of  the  bullet  in  the  left  cheek,  and 
the  bullet  itself  lodged  in  the  tissues  slightly  below. 


Important  Sugrgrestions  for  Zmprovingr  the  Vacuum 
Tubes  for  Kontgren-ray  Work — Mr.  T.  C.  Porter,  of  Eton 
College,  in  a  lengthy  communication  to  Nature,  indicates  a  series  of 
improvements  in  the  use  of  the  focus  tubes  which  promise  to  improve 
the  rapidity  and  sharpness  obtainable  with  the  ordinary  tube.  The 
following  extracts  from  his  letter  contain  the  practical  parts  of  his 
article. 

"After  examining  the  fluorescent  and  photographic  action  of 
the  rays  (X„)  emitted  on  strongly  heatimj  a  '  focus  tube,'  and  finding 
them  different  to  the  rays  which  have  been  hitherto  noticed  (X,),  in 
that  the  relative  transparency  of  flesh,  bone,  aluminium,  and  glass 
differs  for  the  two  kinds  of  rays,  it  seemed  desirable  to  try  the  effect 
of  cooling  the  tube.  Solid  carbon  dioxide  and  ether,  and  then  solid 
carbon  dioxide  alone,  were  employed,  with  the  result  that  in  both 
cases  the  fluorescence  of  screen  and  tube  very  rapidly  died  out,  and 
the  current  apparently  failed  to  pass  through  the  latter ;  as  the  tube 
gradually  grew  warm  again,  the  fluorescence  in  it  returned,  not 
gradually,  but  \ery  suddenly,  at  a  temperature  not  very  far  below 
that  of  the  room,  the  glass  lighting  up  brilliantly,  and  the  shadows 
of  the  bones  showing  on  the  screen  with  increasing  distinctness, 
the  emission  of  Xj  rays  reaching  a  maximum  at  about  13°  C.  (a 
rough  guess).  On  further  heating,  X„  rays  begin  to  be  evolved, 
judging  from  the  increasing  opacity  of  the  flesh,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  the  fluorescence  excited  on  the  screen  grows  rather  brighter, 
until  the  state  recorded  in  my  paper  of  June  4  is  reached.  As  the 
condition  for  the  maximum  of  Xj  rays  probably  varies  to  a  certain. 
extent  with  the  different  forms  of  tube,  and  even  different  specimers 
of  the  same  kind  of  tube,  with  the  degree  of  exhaustion,  &c.,  it 
seems  to  follow  from  these  experiments  that,  in  some  cases,  warming 
the  tube  slightly  might  be  useful  in  photographing  the  bones,  whilst 
in  others  moderate  cooling  would  be  better  ;  and  from  the  accounts 
of  various  operators  such  would  seem  to  be  the  case,  though,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  light  of  subsequent  experiments,  the  particular  method 
of  heating  or  cooling  is  an  important  factor  in  the  result.  Solid 
carbon  dioxide  seems  very  opaque  to  the  rays  when  its  low  density 
is  considered,  but  the  effect  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the  frost 
condensed  upon  it  from  the  air. 

"  Daring  some  experiments  on  the  tube  with  an  18"  Wimshurat 
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machine,  I  noticed  that  the  Xj  rays,  i.e.,  those  showing  the  bones 
best,  seemed  to  be  emitted  or  not  according  as  a  brush  discharge 
occurred  on  the  wire  leading  to  the  anode  of  the  tube,  close  to  the 
tube,  or  not ;  and  that  the  '  electric  wind,'  which  blows  from  the 
tube  as  from  all  charged  bodies,  seemed  also  to  vary  in  intensity 
with  the  X,  ray  flashes,  the  X[  rays  being  mo,st  copiously  emitted 
apparently  at  the  moment  when  the  brush  discharge  ceased  or  the 
wind  moderated.  I  soon  found  that  by  making  a  small  brush  on  the 
•wire  near  the  anode,  or  drawing  one  with  the  finger  from  various 
parts  of  the  tube  (but  not  from  all),  best  from  the  circular  section  of 
the  tube  in  a  plane  with  the  edge  of  the  kathode  mirror,  or  in  the 
very  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  line,  the  discharge  producing 
the  X,  rays  could  be  induced  at  will  in  a  tube  which  was  not  other- 
wise giving  them,  or,  at  any  rate,  only  giving  them  very  feebly. 
Thinking,  therefore,  that  the  production  of  the  X,  rays  must  be  in 
some  way  connected  with  intermittent  leakage  of  the  charge  which 
resides  on  the  outside  of  the  tube  (a  continuous  drain  stops  fluores- 
cence and  the  emission  of  any  rays  capable  of  exciting  my  fluorescent 
screen  altogether),  I  tried  various  ways  of  drawing  off  this  charge 
intermittently,  with  several  curious  results ;  but  the  plan  I  find  to 
work  best  is  to  place  a  ring  of  plain  copper  wire  round  the  tube  in 
the  plane  of  the  kathode  mirror's  edge,  not  touching  the  glass,  but 
very  near  it,  and  then  to  cause  a  very  rapid  but  intermittent  dis- 
charge by  bringing  a  wire  connected  to  earth  within  a  very  small 
distance  of  some  part  of  this  ring ;  so  far  I  cannot  discover  any 
particularly  favourable  position.  The  sparks  between  this  ring  and 
the  earth  wire  are  very  small,  but  the  effect  on  the  fluorescent 
screen  exceedingly  striking. 

"  "What  is  still  more  interesting  is  that  not  only  is  the  discharge 
of  X  rava  made  much  more  regular  (when  the  adjustment  of  the 
ring  and  wire  is  carefully  made),  but  the  X  rays  can  thun  be  induced 
in  a  tube  icitk  afar  weaker  current;  the  weakest  current  capable  of 
inducing  sparks  between  the  ring  and  conductor  seems  capable  of 
giving  the  X  rays,  though  they  are  more  copiously  emitted  with  a 
stronger  current.*  And  not  only  so,  but  the  tubes  I  have  experi- 
mented with  seem  to  show  as  yet  no  symptoms  of  growing  fatigued. 
I  have  caused  a  brilliant  emission  of  the  X  rays  from  a  tube  which 
was  before  '  fatigued.'  at  least,  my  coil  seemed  too  weak  to  excite  it, 
and  the  emission  of  X,  rays  has  been  sustained  for  over  two  hours 
with  but  a  few  short  intervals  without  showing  any  signs  of  diminu- 
tion, judging  by  the  screen  effects;  but,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the 
ring  and  wire,  it  at  once  failed  to  give  any.  This  seems  an  im- 
portant result,  for  it  must  greatly  shorten  the  exposure  and  fatigue 
necessary  for  the  photography  of  thick  objects,  and  also  greatly 
save  the  expense  of  the  operations. 

"  In  one  experiment  I  placed  a  ring  round  the  glass  in  the  plane  of 
the  concave  mirror  of  a  Crookes'  tube,  showing  the  '  independence  ' 
of  the  positive  pole,  from  which  I  could  not  get  any  X  rays,  and 
found,  on  extracting  a  series  of  small  sparks  from  it  with  a  wire 
leading  to  earth,  a  very  decided  increase  m  the  still  general  fluores- 
cence of  the  tube,  but  it  gave  no  rays.  Incidentally  it  was  noticed 
that,  when  a  wire  brush  connected  to  earth  was  pressed  lightly  a  gainst 
the  glass  over  the  dark  spot  opposite  the  kathode,  in  every  place 
touched  by  the  wire,  a  most  brilliant  green,  fluorescence  was  excited, 
which  faded  away  verv  quickly  when  the  brush  was  withdrawn. 
It  is  therefore  certain  that  much  may  yet  be  done  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  tubes  used  for  the  production  of  X  rays  by  a  further 
study  of  the  action  of  neighbouring  conductors  upon  them. 

"Addendum,  JwnQlZ. — After  trying  various  forms  of  conductor, 
coating  different  parts  of  the  X  ray  tul)e  with  Dutch  gold  and  alu- 
minium leaves,  I  find  the  following  a  most  effective  plan,  and  fee! 
no  hesitation  in  recommending  it.  First  coat  the  external  part  of 
the  tube  between  the  kathode  wire  loop  and  the  aforementioned 
plane  of  the  edge  of  the  kathode  mirror  with  any  conducting  metallic 
loaf,  being  careful  that  none  of  it  projects  beyond  the  trace  of  this 
plane  on  the  glass  of  the  tube.  Next  coil  a  stout  piece  of  copper 
wire  into  a  circular  loop  with  a  stem,  and  place  it  so  that,  whilst  the 
loop  is  in  the  plane  of  the  edge  of  the  kathode  mirror,  it  does  not 
touch  either  the  glass  of  the  tube  or  the  metallic  coating.  I  find  an 
interval  of  about  the  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  answers  excellently. 
And,  lastly,  instead  of  using  a  wire  to  earth,  bring  the  stem  of  the 
looped  wire,  or,  better  still,  a  more  pliable  piece  of  wire  connected 
with  the  loop  stem,  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  part  of 
kathode  wire  from  the  coil  close  to  the  tube.  The  adjustment  is 
easily  made  in  practice,  and  the  emission  of  X,  rays  which  follows 
will,  I  think,  be  found  satisfactory,  to  say  the  least,  especially  when 
it  is  remembered  that,  without  the  looped  wire,  the  tube  may  be 
giving  no  X  rays  at  all." 

*  I  have  succeeded  in  eliciting  feeble  X  rays  from  a  Newton's  focus  tube 
with  a  small  coil  giving  only  one-third  of  an  inch  spark,  using  the  ring  and 
earthed  wire  or  finger. 


DIGRESSIONS. 

VII. — Some  Heresies  about  PoRTBAiruRB. 

In  every  work  of  art  there  is  something  more  required  than  fidelity 
to  facts,  whether  the  work  is  painting,  literature,  music,  photo- 
graphy, or  any  other  creative  art.  In  speaking  of  novel-writing  Sir 
"Walter  Scott,  who  was  a  genuine  art  workman,  expresses  this  fact 
very  clearly.  He  says :  "  Though  an  unconnected  course  of  ad- 
ventures is  what  most  frequently  occurs  in  nature,  yet,  the  province 
of  the  romance  writer  being  artificial,  there  is  more  required  from 
him  than  a  mere  compliance  with  the  simplicity  of  reality."  It  is 
evident  that  this  opinion  obtains  even  among  the  writers  of  history, 
whose  mission,  judging  superficially,  one  would  think  would  be  facts, 
but  whose  first  thought,  apparently,  is  the  decoration  that  shall  be 
hung  on  to  the  facts,  and  whose  first  rule  seems  to  be,  "  picturesque 
certainly,  true  if  possible,  and  if  it  suits  me."  All  arts  are  only 
variations  of  one,  and  I  don't  see  why  photographic  portraiture 
should  be  treated  as  an  exception.  We  don't  want  the  anatomical 
facts  of  a  man,  the  hairs  of  his  beard,  the  freckles  of  his  skin :  we 
want  the  air,  the  spirit,  the  character,  the  "  go"  of  him.  Likeness 
we  must  have  ;  but,  if  we  get  character,  our  faithful  art  will  take 
care  of  the  likeness.  There  has  always  been  too  much  insistance  on 
the  petty  details  of  a  man's  face.  Who  cares  for  Cromwell's  wart  P 
The  anecdote  ttlls  us  something  of  the  mind  of  the  man,  the  wart 
itself  nothing.  Ii  has  been  a  stock  exclamation  with  photographic 
writers,  "  "What  would  not  the  world  give  for  an  untouched  portrait 
of  Shakespeare  ? "  "Why  should  we  desire  it  ?  If  I  may  judge  from 
my  own  feelings,  we  don't  want  anything  of  the  kind.  "We  have 
been  brought  up  with  the  existing  portraits,  and  we  no  more  want  to 
have  our  fixed  ideas  of  him  altered  than  we  want  a  wicked  American 
to  prove  that  his  divine  plays  were  written  by  Lord  Bacon. 

For  my  ])art  the  first  portrait  of  Shakespeare  I  met  with — some 
time  in  the  last  half  century — was  a  copy  of  the  Droeshout  in  the 
first  folio,  next  the  Stratford-on-Avon  bust,  and  I  don't  think  my 
life  felt  quite  fulfilled  until  I  had  acquired  a  copy  of  the  original 
plate  of  the  engraved  portrait  and  a  cast  of  the  bust.  They  agree 
sufliciently  well  as  a  likeness  to  show  they  are  not  copies,  and  tbey 
represent  the  man  I  have  all  my  life  believed  to  be  the  poet,  and  I 
don't  want  to  change  him.  I  have  to  put  a  surprising  restraint  on 
myself  to  prevent  this  becoming  a  stupendous  digression,  for  I  should 
like  to  say  a  lot  about  the  collection  of  those  vafious  editions  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  photographic  portraiture. 

But,  if  we  don't  get  the  facts,  we  want  the  effect.  The  greatest 
portrait  painter  we  ever  had.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  never  minutely 
copied  the  features,  but  he  gave  us  the  man  at  his  best,  and  he 
usually  convinces  us,  who  never  saw  the  original,  that  it  is  a  "  won- 
derful likeness;"  witness  the  portrait  of  Lord  Heathjield  in  the 
National  Gallery — surely  nobody  would  venture  to  say  that  that  was 
not  like.  This  is  a  very  characteristic  example  of  Sir  Joshua's 
method  of  portraiture.  He  seldom  represents  his  figures  in  fixed 
attitudes,  but  sets  them  "  in  the  midst  of  active  life  as  if  simply 
interrupted  by  the  artist's  arrival." 

In  one  of  his  lectures  Constable  spoke  of  this  noble  work,  and 
showed  how  much  meaning,  what  u  history  could  be  put  into  a 
portrait.  He  described  it  as  "  almost  a  history  of  the  defence  of 
Gibraltar.  The  distance,  with  a  glimpse  of  the  opposite  coast, 
expresses  the  locality,  and  the  cannon  pointing  downwards,  the 
height  of  the  rock  on  which  the  hero  stands,  with  the  chain  of  the 
massive  key  of  the  fortress  twice  passed  round  his  hand,  as  to  secure 
it  in  his  grasp.  He  seems  to  say  '  I  have  you,  and  will  keep  you  ! "' 
This,  with  the  determined  expression  of  the  grand  old  man,  makes  a 
portrait  picture  worthy  of  the  photographer's  earnest  consideration — 
if  not  imitation.  It  is  not  every  man  who  is  worthy  of  having  his 
history  painted  in  his  portrait,  neither  are  such  elaborations  of 
thought  and  manipulation  of  accessories  adapted  to  our  art. 

Every  professional  portrait  photographer  must  have  noticed  what 
has  probably  been  to  him  an  experience  diflicult  to  explain.  We 
will  suppose  he  has  sent  home  three  or  four  proofs  for  selection — 
two  or  three  of  them  which  he  thought  the  best,  retouched,  mounted, 
and  finished.  He  may  have  set  his  mind  on  one  to  be  specially  proud 
of,  yet  in  the  resulting  order  the  prints  which  he  thought  best  were 
rejected,  and  the  number  required  ordered  from  the  one  proof  that 
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was  included  on  the  off  chance  that  a  copy  or  two  might  be  ordered. 
This  is  not  a  rare  instance  but  happens  continually,  and  the  lesson  to 
he  deduced  from  it  is,  that  there  are  some  natural  qualities  in  a 
portrait  which  will  excuse  defects  and  supersede  a  good  deal  of  the 
artfulness  which  is  not  art. 

It  is  not  possible  to  consider  your  work  too  seriously,  but  it  is 
Tery  possible  to  make  too  much  parade  of  being  careful,  or,  indeed, 
of  really  taking  too  much  care.  Care  is  said,  by  the  best  authorities, 
to  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  kill  a  cat,  and  too  much  show  of  it 
in  the  operator  certainly  takes  it  out  of  a  sitter.  The  same  thing 
has  hajipened  in  painting.  It  is  related  in  Redgreave's  Century  of 
JSnglish  Painters  that  "  Lawrence  was  fettered  latterly  by  his  very 
fastidiousness  and  desire  of  surface  finish,  as  well  as  by  his  endeavour 
to  give  the  most  polished  aspect  of  kis  sitter."  Reynolds  and  Gains- 
borough, the  latter  more  esp-icially,  struck  off  some  of  their  best 
portraits  at  a  single  sitting. 

It  seems  almost  immoral  to  say  a  word  against  hard  work,  but 
much  mischief  is  done  by  over-elaboration.  I  would,  however,  rather 
put  it  that  in  portraiture  the  work  is  done  in  the  wrong  place. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  work  should  be  done  before  you  come  to  the 
■camera. 

Here  I  am  off  on  a  digression.  I  noticed  with  many  photo- 
graphers, landscapists  as  well  as  portraitists,  that  they  can  only  see 
their  picture  on  the  ground  glass.  They  would  find  it  much  more 
■convenient  if  they  would  learn  to  see  their  composition  in  nature,  and 
refer  to  the  camera  only  to  see  that  the  right  amount  is  included  in 
the  field,  the  head  in  the  right  place,  and  for  focussing  none  of  which 
should  require  much  correcting  at  the  last  moment.  In  the  case  of 
a  portrait  these  operations  shoiald  take  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 
Anything  in  the  shape  of  flurry  or  doubt  is  distressing  to  a  sitter.  It 
ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  say  this,  but  it  has  been  my  observation 
that  photographers  sometimes  take  too  much  care,  which  often  takes 
the  appearance  of  flurry  and  doubt.  They  must  try  this,  and  try 
that ;  have  practical  demonstration  in  the  camera  of  how  the  face 
looks  in  profile,  three-quarters,  or  full,  and  often  feel  it  difficult  to 
-decide,  and  must  have  another  look,  and  all  the  time  the  sitter  is 
wasting.  All  this  should  have  been  settled  long  before  the  victim 
sat  down.  The  clever  conjurer  never  gives  you  time  to  find  out  his 
tricks.  I  must  admit  there  is  sometimes  a  little  danger  the  other 
w^ay.  Some  old  ladies  are  quite  capable  of  accusing  a  photographer 
of  not  doing  enough  work  for  his  fee,  although  his  skill  has  probably 
•eecured  an  almost  impossible  portrait  of  a  diificult  sitter. 

Those  from  whom  the  artist  hides  the  art  seldom  take  into  account 
the  awful  amount  of  talk,  and  shall  I  say  humbug,  that  has  to  be  let 
off  before  what  they  think  is  all  that  happens  begins. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  many  photographers  think  they  know  all 
about  portraiture  because  they  can  take  a  photograph.  Will  it  seem 
much  of  a  paradox  if  I  say  portraiture  is  quite  a  different  business 
from  photography,  and  that  photography  is  only  one  of  many  means 
of  producing  a  result  ?  All  portraitists,  whether  they  use  photo- 
.graphy,  paint,  pencil,  or  marble,  should  have  the  same  qualifications 
with  their  individual  technicalities  added — the  same  instinct,  the 
same  knowledge  of  human  nature,  the  same  shrewdness  of  obser- 
vation, and  knowledge  of  established  rules  of  art,  or,  in  other  words, 
what  arrangement  of  lines  and  masses  will  make  the  best  effect. 

Here  I  am  off  down  a  new  siding.  Some  years  ago,  about  a  dozen 
I  think,  a  loud  but  inadequately  informed  voice  denounced  rules  of 
art  as  conventional.  Now  a  shrewd  philosopher  has  noticed  that, 
when  once  a  general  statement  has  been  brought  into  a  sort  of  con- 
"venient  formula,  it  is  repeated  and  echoed  by  persons  who  have  no 
clear  idea  of  its  meaning,  and  frequently  adopt  it  in  circumstances 
with  which  it  has  little  connexion,  which  may  account  for  many 
eccentricities  of  fashion.  Certain  it  is  that  the  denunciation  of  the 
established  rules  of  art  has  not  only  abated,  but  these  convenient 
conventionalisms  are  being  looked  on  again  with  some  respect. 
Although  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  discourses  have  been  quoted  until 
we  almost  know  them  by  heart,  as  they  deserved,  I  may  do  worse 
than  tell  you  again  what  he  has  said  about  study,  and  those  who 
have  the  folly  to  begin  by  presuming  on  their  own  sense :  — 

"  I  would  chiefly  recommend  that  an  implicit  obedience  to  the 
rules  of  art,  as  established  by  the  practice  of  the  great  masters, 


should  be  exacted  from  young  students ;  that  those  models  which 
have  passed  through  the  approbation  of  ages  should  be  considered  by 
them  as  perfect  and  infallible  guides,  as  subjects  for  this  imitation, 
not  their  criticism  ;  for  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim  that  he 
who  begins  by  presuming  on  his  own  sense  has  ended  his  studies  as  soon 
as  he  has  commenced  them." 

The  photographer  who  wants  an  excuse  for  not  doing  his  possible 
best  will  say,  "  This  is  very  lofty  talking,  but  many  sitters  would 
never  make  pictures,  however  well  treated.  This  is  very  true,  and  I 
admit  that  in  these  hard  times  they  cannot  be  turned  away.  Adam 
Salomon  rigidly  selected  his  sitters,  but  that  method  is  not  open  to 
every  photographer ;  but  I  do  ask  every  photographer  to  qualify  him- 
self for  doing  much  better  than  he  has  ever  done,  in  a  better  manner, 
and  to  charge  accordingly .'  H.  P.  Robinson. 


BY  THE  WAY. 

This  is  the  season  when  we  are  naturally  led — in  thought,  at  least, 
if  not  in  actuality — into  the  open  air  rather  than  to  the  meeting 
room,  and  when,  in  fact,  photographers  are  to  be  found  engaged  in 
practical  camera  work  rather  than  in  the  discussion  of  technical 
points  before  the  societies.  Yet  what  a  change  has  taken  place, 
even  in  this  respect,  during  the  past  few  years.  We  do  not  need  to 
look  back  very  far  to  find  a  time  when  the  most  ardent  devotee  of 
photography,  if  he  happened  to  feel  a  longing  for  the  stuffy  meeting 
room  of  his  club  or  society  in  preference  to  the  breezy  mountain  side, 
would  have  found  it  impossible,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  to  gratify  his  wish  during  the  present  and  next  two 
months,  for  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  there  was  not  a 
single  society  existing  that  did  not  close  its  doors,  so  far  as  evening 
meetings  are  concerned,  for  at  least  two  or  three  months  of  the  year. 
But  now,  whether  it  be  owing  to  an  increased  love  for  the  techni- 
calities, a  spread  of  social  feeling,  or  an  alteration  in  the  nature  of 
our  meetings,  I  cannot  say,  scarcely  a  town  of  any  importance  but 
has  at  least  one  meeting  a  week,  even  during  the  dog  days,  while  in 
some  of  the  great  centres,  but  especially  in  the  metropolis,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  fill  in  every  night  in  the  week  with  photographic 
recreation  (?). 

Then,  as  if  the  regular  meetings  did  not  suffice  to  satisfy  the 
craving  for  science  and  sociability  combined,  we  have  a  sort  of  extra 
festival  in  the  shape  of  the  Convention,  where  outdoor  work  and 
pleasure  are  combined  with  technical  meetings  and  talk,  rather,  it 
must  be  admitted,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  two  latter.  I  may  ot 
may  not  be  present  at  the  Convention,  but  if  I  am  I  shall  be  strongly 
tempted  to  raise,  or  cause  to  be  raised,  the  question  of  meetings 
generally,  not  so  much  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  over-frequency 
or  the  reverse,  nor  of  the  scientific  xvr.ins  the  sociable,  or,  as  it  has 
been  irreverently  described,  "  the  beer  and  tobacco "  side  of  the 
question,  but  simply  and  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  reporting. 

I  have  for  a  long  time  personally  felt  a  strong  desire  to  grumble 
at  things  generally  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  mornings, 
when  I  open  my  photographic  papers  and  find  so  very  small  a  pro- 
portion of  matter  that  I  do  not  pass  over  imread,  simply  because  it 
is  matter  that  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  and,  if  it  were  not,  has  no  earthly 
interest  for  me  or  anybody  else  beyond  the  Secretary  of  some  distant 
village  society,  or,  possibly,  some  happy  individual  who,  having  made 
his  tUbut  as  the  reader  of  a  paper  carefully  compiled  from  available 
sources,  is  pleased  to  see  it  and  the  discussion  thereon  well  "  dis- 
played "  by  his  friend  the  Hon.  Secretary.  It  is  an  excusable  kind 
of  feeling,  I  know  from  personal  experience,  and,  thougli  time  has 
done  much  to  soften  the  pangs  of  disappointment  in  my  own  case,  I 
shall  never  altogether  forget  the  feelings  of  pleasurable  excitement  of 
hope  and,  shall  I  confess  it,  of  disappointed  surprise  that  attended 
my  first  "  paper,"  read  before  a  photographic  society  in  the  good  old 
days  of  stiff  formality.  No  matter  what  the  subject  was,  but  it  was 
one  that  at  the  time  was  exercising  the  public  mind  considerably, 
and  it  had  pleased  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  Committee  of  my  Society 
to  think,  or  profess  to  think,  that  I  could  throw  some  light  on  it, 
and  I  undertook  to  read  a  paper  at  the  next  meeting. 
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The  e-ventful  eTeninft  arrived,  and  so  did  I,  but  it  was  not  long 
ere  I  recognised  that  I  had  done  a  distinctly  unwise  thing  in  inviting 
some  half-dozen  non- photographic  friends  to  witness  my  triumph. 
Somehow  I  did  not  seem  to  care  twopence  for  the  whole  Society, 
President  and  all,  but  those  half-dozen  "  laymen,"  with  the  scarcely 
suppressed  air  of  expectant  amusement  that  wreathed  their  coun- 
tenances, completely  upset,  me,  and  I  am  afraid  the  performance 
was  not  an  elocutionary  success  in  any  sense,  and  my  outside 
friends  themselves  confessed  afterwards  that  even  they  pitied  me. 
However,  when  it  was  over,  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  came,  which 
was  slightly  dashed  when  no  mention  of  my  paper,  or  even  of  the 
meeting,  was  to  be  found  in  the  local  prints.  In  due  course  the 
meeting  was  reported  in  the  only  two  journals  then  existing, 
and  one  of  them  published  an  abridgment  of  the  paper  without 
any  comments,  the  other  ignored  it  altogether,  and  from  that  day 
to  this  neither  the  Times,  nor  any  of  the  papers  that  occasionally 
take  cognisance  of  scientific  matters  of  more  than  ordinary  im- 
portance has  had  the  slightest  reference  to  the  matter. 

Bnt  that  was  in  the  days  when  the  whole  of  the  photographic 
meetings  of  the  year  could  have  been  comfortably  squeezed  into  a 
week,  and  not  have  made  so  crowded  a  time  as  the  present,  and 
there  would  have  been  some  excuse  for  making  "  copy  "  of  my  un- 
fortunate paper  and  the  discussion  thereon,  but  now  1  should 
really  not  expect  it.  Then,  again,  there  is  another  matter  to  be 
looked  at.  Under  the  Affiliation  scheme  we  may  expect  papers  to 
be  read  over  and  over  again,  and  though,  if  printed  once,  I  scarcely 
imagine  they  would  be  reprinted  if  read  a  second  or  a  third  time,  yet 
the  mere  repetition  of  the  fact  is  irritating  and  unnecessary. 

But  this  is  not  so  bad  as  to  notice,  as  I  have  done,  no  less  than 
three  times  on  a  single  page  in  the  reports  of  different  provincial 
societies,  the  announcement  that  "  Mr.  De  Monstraytor  of  the  Camera 
Plate  Company  "  had  kindly  given  an  interesting  address  on  the  con- 
version of  sensitive  films  into  gold  and  silver,  &c.  It  is  all  very 
well,  if  it  pays,  to  send  travelling  demonstrators  about  the  country, 
and  undoubtedly,  in  places  cut  off,  so  to  say,  from  the  metropolis  and 
civilisation,  they  fill  a  valuable  and  useful  position  ;  but  there  is  no 
need  to  take  up  valuable  space  in  the  weekly  journals  to  chronicle 
these  important  events. 

But  the  difficulty  is  what  to  do  in  the  matter.  It  is  a  question, 
I  fancy,  that  hinges  more  on  the  common  sensfe  of  secretaries  than 
anything  else,  for  it  is  upon  them,  I  assume,  that  the  editor  is  de- 
pendent for  his  reports  of-  meetings  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
and  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  already  overburdened  individual  to 
Spend  his  time  in  cutting  down  and  rewriting  the  reports  of  the 
some  hundreds  of  societies'  meetings  that  take  place  in  the  course  of 
the  year;  which  is  "  why  I  remark"  that  I  think  the  Convention 
would  provide  a  ^ood  opportunity  for  ventilating  this  matter 
generally.  ,■. 

But  there  are  some  directions  in  which  editorial  action  might  be 
taken  and  editorial  severity,  I  think,  exercised  without  injustice. 
Some  few  mouths  back  I  remember  a  discussion  taking  place  over 
some  trivial  matter  in  which  a  dissatisfied  member  impugned  the 
correctn".«8  of  a  secretarial  report.  Of  course,  in  an.y  matter  of  vital 
importance,  a  correction  of  this  kind  may,  and  in  all  justice  should, 
be  made ;  but,  when  the  thing  resolves  itself,  as  it  did  in  this  case, 
into  a  bit  of  trade  jealousy,  the  Editor  can  scarcely  be  charged  with 
undue  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  if  he  promptly 
"sits  upon"  the  whole  business.  More  recently  we  had  the 
spectanle  of  the  purification  in  public  of  the  soiled  linen  of  another 
provincial  society,  in  which  apparently  two  factions  existed,  and, 
though  the  internil  nmngem^nts  of  that  society  may  be  of  the 
highest  interrst  to  its  own  members,  their  little  quarrels  don't 
greatly  interest  the  outside  world. 

Precisely  the  same  may  be  said  with  rpgnrd  to  the  still  more  recent 
C'ardiff  Society  difcusfion;  it  is  pcarcelv  of  paramount  importance  to 
anybody  whether  one  member  "runs"  a  barber's  shop  or  another 
plays  the  flute  in  a  local  band,  but  it  is  a  sorry  spectacle  to  see  such 
personalities  introduced  into  a  discussion  of  any  sort,  and  it  scarcely 
reflects  any  credit  upon  the   society  to  which   the   said   members 


belong,  and  certainly  does  not  affect  the  question  upon  which  the 
discussion  started.  It  seems  to  me  that,  in  a  place  like  Cardiff,  the 
authorities  of  the  Exhibition  did  the  wisest  thing  they  possibly  could 
in  offering  the  management  of  the  photographic  department  to  the 
local  photographic  society,  who  would  certainly  seem  to  be  the  most 
likely  body  to  understand  the  business.  As  the  Society  does  not 
profess  to  be  a  strictly  amateur  one,  I  fail  to  see  where  the  question 
of  amateur  versus  professional  comes  in ;  and.  indeed,  if  it  were  an 
amateur  Society,  it  seems  to  me  that,  if  in  their  collective  capacity 
they  undertake  the  risk  of  management  of  the  photographic  part  of 
this  Exhibition,  it  would  be  a  pity  and  a  shame  if  they  did  not  make 
some  profit  out  of  it.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  it  is  really  not  a  question 
of  individual  amateurs  making  a  profit,  but  simply  of  the  Society 
collectively  undertaking  a  task  in  the  interest  of  photography  gene- 
rally, and  endeavouring  to  do  it  without  pecuniary  loss.  Could  any 
one  reasonably  object  to  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  making 
their  Exhibition  a  pecuniary  success  ?  Yet,  I  believe,  there  are  one 
or  two  hnnd-firle  amateurs  belonging  to  that  Society  who  do  not  feel 
to  lose  status  as  such  in  consequence  of  the  Exhibition. 

Some  other  day  I  may  indulge  in  a  growl  on  the  subject  of  the 
"  rot "  that  is  talked  on  the  subject  of  amateurs  and  professionals — 
for  such  it  really  amounts  to  ;  and  the  introduction  of  the  question 
in  this  Cardiff  business  is  a  good  example.  It  is  generally  a  certain 
class  of  professional  who  is  only  too  glad  to  make  the  "  amateur  "  the 
excuse  for  any  and  everything.  Dogberry, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  WORKERS  AT  WOJIK. 
VIII. — Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.  at  Socthgate. 
The  works  at  Sontbgate,  at  which  the  papers,  plates,  and  other  products 
of  Messrs.  Marion  have  their  origin,  are  situated  on  the  northern  edge  of 
that  pretty  old-fashioned  village,  as  yet  unspoilt  by  the  hands  of  the 
jerry  builder,  and  are  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Palmer's  Green 
Station,  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company's  Enfield  branch. 
On  the  occasion  of  our  visit  we  were  unable  to  be  conducted  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Cowan,  who,  as  works  manager,  baa  identified  himself  with 
the  large  factory,  every  room  in  which  bears  evidence  of  his  ingenuity 
and  invention,  as  he  was  confined  to  his  room  by  an  accident  which  has 
resulted  in  a  broken  leg,  but  enjoyed  an  eflScient  substitute  in  his 
son,  Mr.  Ashley  Cowan. 

The  factory  consists  in  a  great  measure  of  two  large  buildings,  similar 
in  external  appearance  and  placed  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  but 
entirely  separate  and  each  complete  in  itself,  with  a  view  to  avoid  any 
stoppage  which  a  fire  might  otherwise  occasion.  In  addition  to  these 
two  buildings,  there  is  an  annexe  of  considerable  size  to  one  of  them  and 
a  number  of  smaller  structures.  Entering  the  annexe  just  referred  to, 
we  find  it  contains,  in  addition  to  an  office,  a  dark  room  for  experimental 
work,  packing  rooms,  and  one  devoted  to  speed  measurement,  to  which 
we  shall  refer  later  on. 

In  the  first  of  the  main  buildings  we  notice  a  3J  horse-power  Otto  gas 
engine,  which  supplies  the  motive  power  for  that  factory,  and  pass  it  by 
to  enter  the  emulsion-making  room.  Here  are  to  be  seen  a  number  of 
stoneware  "coppers,"  set  in  pairs  in  square  masses  of  brickwork.  Each 
copper  is  surrounded  by  a  metal  vessel  of  similar  shape,  through  which 
a  stream  of  water  em  be  made  to  pass,  while  underneath  is  a  powerful 
gas  burner.  The  coppers  are  provided  with  light-tight  lids,  through 
which  passes  a  vertical  spindle,  carrying  stirring  arms  on  its  lower  end 
and  connected  up  above  to  shafting  to  rotate  it.  By  means  o(  the  light- 
tight  lid,  the  emulsion  as  soon  as  it  is  mixed  can  be  cooked  and  stirred 
the  while,  the  room  being  in  full  daylight ;  in  fact,  this  was  the  case  on 
the  occasion  of  our  visit,  two  of  the  coppers  being  then  in  operation. 
The  lid  of  each  copper  is  provided  with  a  small  hole  closed  with  a  plug 
through  which  a  thermometer  can  be  introduced  if  desired,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  emulsion  being  controlled  by  the  cold  water  which  can  be 
caused  to  circulate  in  the  outer  vessel  by  turning  a  tap,  a  little  opening 
in  the  outflow  pipe  being  left  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  can  be 
ascertained  as  it  leaves  the  vessel.  Light  is  obtained  by  means  of 
lanterns  provided  with  yellow  fabric  windows,  and  containing  gas  jefc, 
while  sliding  doors  to  the  window  frames  of  the  room  allow  it  to  be 
flooded  with  daylight  when  it  need  not  be  otherwise. 

In  another  room  is  to  be  seen  the  glass-cleaning  machinery,  through 
which  the  glass  plates  are  passed  before  they  go  to  the  coating  room. 
Each  plate  is  laid  down  upon  rollers,  which  carry  it  between  scrubbing 
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brushes  moving  backwards  and  forwards  over  both  faces  of  the  glass. 
The  plates  pass  from  the  brushes  up  a  long  trough,  during  their  passage 
up  which  they  are  rinsed  by  a  series  of  streams  of  water  from  pipes 
which  cross  the  trough  every  four  or  five  inches.  At  one  end  of  the 
glasa-oleaning  machine  stands  a  girl  who  feeds  the  glass  plates  into  it, 
while  they  are  in  like  manner  taken  of!  at  the  other  end,  stood  up  in 
racks,  and  carried  to  a  hot-air  chamber  which  rapidly  dries  them.  They 
are  then  stacked  up  in  trays,  and  taken  to  the  coating  room. 

Before  describing  the  operation  of  coating,  there  are  one  or  two 
rooms  to  which  we  must  give  attention,  as  they  are  those  in  which 
the  emulsion,  after  it  leaves  the  "coppers"  in  which  it  has  been 
cooked,  is  washed  and  filtered.  The  first  of  these  is  devoted  to  the 
melting  of  the  emulsion,  and  for  this  purpose  contains  two  huge  earthen- 
ware vats,  each  capable  of  containing  120  gallons.  These  vats,  like  the 
smaller  ones  in  the  emulsion-making  room,  are  mounted  in  water  baths 
for  melting  up  the  finished  emulsion.  Leading  out  of  this  is  the 
filtering  room  and  emulsion  store.  The  word  emulsion  is  derived  from 
the  Latin,  and  means  literally  a  milk-like  substance ;  and  the  true  force 
of  this  derivation  was  brought  home  to  us  as  we  entered  the  room  in 
question.  Nothing  more  like  a  model  dairy  could  well  be  conceived. 
Clean,  cool,  and  air}',  the  floor  covered  -with  a  lot  of  light-tight 
earthenware  jars  over  each  of  which  was  a  ^hite  cloth,  the  resemblance 
was  striking.  ' 

The  filtration  is  effected  by  means  of  a  large  globular  earthenware 
vessel  open  at  both  top  and  bottom.  The  filtering  material,  leather  or 
nainsook,  being  tied  over  the  bottom,  the  emulsion  is  poured  in  above 
and  allowed  to  run  through  by  its  own  weight,  a  little  force  only  being 
needed  at  the  finish.  The  filtering  vessel  is  mounted  on  rails  projecting 
from  the  wall,  so  that  a  number  of  jars  are  arranged  in  a  row,  and  the 
vessel  is  merely  wheeled  along  from  one  to  the  next  as  each  jar  gets 
tilled  up.  When  the  jars  are  full  they  are  covered  over  with  their  lids, 
and  a  cloth  moistened  with  dilute  carbolic  acid  laid  over  each  to  guard 
against  the  slightest  chance  of  putrefaction. 

Leading  out  of  the  room  just  mentioned  is  one  devoted  entirely  to  the 
washing  of  the  emulsion.  In  this  the  jelly-like  mass  cut  up  into  thin 
shreds  is  placed  in  revolving  cylinders  through  which  a  stream  of  water 
is  kept  running.  As  this  room  is  kept  absolutely  dark,  our  knowledge  of 
the  process  is  derived  from  Mr.  Cawan's  description,  which  was  cor- 
roborated as  far  as  it  went  by  the  rolling  sound  of  the  cylinders  which 
then  contained  emulsion. 

Having  in  this  way  seen  both  the  emulsion  and  the  glass  through  the 
various  stages  of  preparation,  we  went  into  the  coating  rooms  to  see 
ihem  brought  togetlier.  These  rooms  are,  of  course,  lighted  only  by  the 
feeblest  yellow  light,  and  it  was  some  little  time  before  our  eyes  accus- 
tomed themselves  to  the  darkness,  and  were  able  to  note  anything  likely 
to  interest  the  readers  of  The  British  Joorxal  of  Photoorafhy. 
Entrance  to  the  rftoms  is  obtained,  not  through  doors,  which  would 
be  awkward  to  pass  when  laden  with  a  tray  of  glass  plates  for  the 
machine,  but  by  means  of  a  winding  passage,  which  effectually  cut  off  all 
light  before  the  room  itself  was  reached.  There  are  two  of  these  coating 
rooms  and  another  in  process  of  formation,  but  a  description  of  one  will 
serve.  The  passage  opens  up  into  one  end  of  a  long  narrow  room,  all 
down  one  side  of  which  is  the  coating  machine  itself.  At  the  end  nearest 
the  machine  is  an  employe,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  it  supplied  with 
glass  plates.  These  are  carried  by  rollers  upon  which  they  are  laid, 
first  under  a  dusting  brush,  which  ensures  their  top  surface  being 
perfectly  clean,  and  then  under  the  opening  of  a  V-shaped  trough, 
which  delivers  on  to  the  plate  a  coating  of  emulsion.  The  thickness  of 
this  coating  depends  upon  the  rate  at  which  the  emulsion  is  fed  into  the 
trough,  the  source  of  supply  being  a  large  glass  aspirator  or  bottle  with  a 
stopcock  at  the  bottom,  from  which  the  emulsion  runs  in  a  thin  stream 
into  the  trough.  The  plates,  touching  one  another  in  a  long  procession, 
pass  under  the  trough  and  then  onward  down  a  long  narrow  box-like 
structure  ending  in  a  roller.  This  roller,  the  circumference  of  which 
travels  a  little  faster  than  the  stream  of  plates,  takes  each  plate  up  and 
passes  it  on  into  another  long  box,  the  bottom  of  which  is  formed  of 
slate  slabs.  Down  these  slabs  endless  cords  are  continually  travelling, 
and  the  plates,  separated  from  one  another  by  reason  of  the  increased 
rate  at  which  the  roller  and  cords  travel,  glide  on  down  the  trough.  As 
they  do  so,  a  little  jet  of  water  underneath  them  ensures  that  their  under 
aide  is  completely  wet,  in  fact  they  glide  on  a  film  of  cold  water,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  emulsion  is  set  by  the  time  the  plates  reach 
the  far  end  of  the  box,  where  they  are  at  once  placed  in  racks  and  sent 
up  into  the  drying  room  overhead.  The  coating  machine  is  thus  seen  to 
be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  long,  narrow,  shallow  box,  down  which 
the  plates  are  carried,  and  in  so  doing  are  dusted,  coated,  separated,  and 


then,  by  means  of  cold  water,  set.  The  top  of  the  box  is  covered  with 
sheets  of  glass  which  protect  the  plates  from  dust,  while  at  the  same 
time  allow  the  operations  to  be  seen.  One  of  such  machines  is  capable 
of  coating  six  or  eight  gross  of  whole-plates  per  hour,  the  actual  number 
depending  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  time  of  year,  since  the  plates  can 
only  be  passed  through  at  such  a  rate  as  allows  of  their  setting,  and  this 
takes  place,  obviously,  quicker  in  winter  than  in  the  warmer  months. 

Ho  far  we  have  been  entirely  on  the  ground  floor,  the  upper  floor 
being  devoted  to  the  drying  of  the  plates.  This  is  done  in  the  racks  in 
which  they  leave  the  coating  machine,  which  are  sent  up  by  a  lift  and 
passed,  by  means  of  rails,  through  the  drying  room,  each  rack  pushing  on 
those  in  front  of  it.  There  is  no  need  to  visit  the  drying  room  to  ascer- 
tain the  temperature,  as  a  box  in  one  of  the  rooms  down  below  contains 
pulleys  and  cords,  by  means  of  which  a  maximum  and  minimum  regis- 
tering thermometer  from  each  of  the  two  drying  rooms  could  be  brought 
down  for  inspection  at  once,  the  box  containing  a  book  in  which  the  tem- 
perature of  the  drying  rooms  is  regularly  entered  up. 
"  Messrs.  Marion,  as  is  well  known,  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the 
manufacture  of  plates  alone,  but  make  also  celluloid  films  as  well  as 
gelatino-obloride  and  other  papers.  The  process  of  film  coating  is  almost 
identical  with  that  of  the  glass  plates.  The  celluloid  in  strips  not  more 
than  a  yard  long  and  a  little  wider  than  the  size  of  the  finished  film  is 
laid  down  upon  glass  plates  coated  with  a  composition  which  holds  the 
film  firmly  and  quite  flat,  but  allows  it  to  be  separated  easily  by 
pulling.  These  glass  strips  carrying  the  film  in  this  way  are  passed 
through  the  coating  and  drying  operations,  the  film  is  then  pulled  o£[  its 
glass  support,  cut  to  size  and  packed,  while  the  glass  goes  back  to  have  a 
fresh  piece  of  celluloid  laid  down  upon  it  for  coating. 

We  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  other  of  the  main  buildings.  This 
also  is  provided  y?ith  its  gas  engine,  of  the  same  power  as  the  other,  but 
of  a  later  and  more  compact  pattern.  This  building  also  contains  a 
number  of  lathes  and  other  tools  required  in  fitting  up  and  maintaining 
the  factory,  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit  was  being  provided  with  another 
coating  machine  and  drying  room  for  plate-manufacture. 

On  the  upper  floor  we  found  the  paper-coating  machinery.  A  lift 
brings  up  a  roll  of  paper  and  deposits  it  close  to  the  machine,  it  is  fitted 
in  and  fed  round  a  series  of  rollers,  coated  with  emulsion  and  automati- 
cally hung  in  long  festoons  up  and  down  the  room,  provision  being  made 
for  drying  a  mile  of  piper  at  a  time.  Paper-coating  machinery  is  very 
much  alike,  and  the  general  arrangements  we  have  only  recently  de- 
scribed. At  Southgate,  however,  there  are  one  or  two  modifications  which 
interested  us.  The  paper  is  not  passed  round  a  roller  through  a  trough 
of  emulsion,  but  the  latter  is  fed  up  ai^ainst  the  surface  of  the  paper  in  a 
smooth  stream.  As  it  travels  vertically  upwards,  the  paper  picks  up  as 
much  of  the  emulsion  as  it  will  carry,  and  the  surplus  flows  back  into  the 
receptacle  from  which  it  is  pumped  up  again  for  use.  The  coating 
machine  possesses  also  a  novel  and  ingenious  arrangement  by  means  of 
which,  when  the  coUing  is  stopped,  the  paper  is  cut  off  clean,  the  bottom 
part  held  so  as  not  to  necessitate  threaling  it  through  the  roller.^  when  it 
is  required  again  for  use,  while  the  loose-coated  end  has  a  dummy  or 
apron  of  fabric  attached  to  it,  to  carry  it  loond  the  loUers  so  that  the 
loose  end  is  not  wasted. 

In  this  part  of  the  factory  is  also  a  winding-up  machine  for  the  paper 
when  coated  and  dry,  guillotines  for  cutting  it,  while  one  of  the  large 
ventilators  in  the  roof  is  fitted  up  with  windows  and  a  spiral  staircase, 
and  gives  a  beautiful  view  over  Enfield  and  Epping  Forest. 

There  is  much  all  over  the  factory  which  is  worthy  of  note,  but  our 
space  here  is  limited,  and  we  must  hurry  back  to  the  laboratory  whence 
we  started,  to  see  the  various  testing  operations  to  which  we  have  only 
hitherto  alluded,  and  which  are  here  very  complete  and  systematic.  Tho 
emulsion  as  it  goes  through  the  various  stages  is  tested  repeatedly,  an  i 
until  these  tests  have  been  performed  none  of  it  is  coated.  By  this  meai.a 
it  is  not  only  easy  to  localise  at  once  any  carelessness  or  error,  and  so 
detect  the  cause  of  any  defect,  but  much  useless  coating  and  subsequent 
cleaning  off  is  avoided,  and  a  consequent  economy  effected.  These  test." 
are  invariably  pei-f ormed  with  pyro  and  ammonia  and  with  pyro  and  soda 
without  bromide,  the  developer  being  one  which  all  the  plates  are 
required  to  stand.  Spots,  imeven  coating,  and  similar  defects  are  looked 
for  by  exposing  a  large  plate  to  light  all  over  and  then  developing  to  get 
a  deposit  which  should  be  perfectly  even.  In  this  way  the  emulsion  is 
watched  through  its  various  stages  until  the  finished  plates  are  ready. 
They  now  undergo  a  double  test,  the  first  being  one  on  the  lines  indicated 
by  Messrs.  Hurter  &  Driffield.  Strips  of  the  plates  to  be  measured 
together  with  a  standard  plate  are  exposed  in  the  step  by  step  dark  sUde 
devised  by  Mr.  Cowan  to  the  light  of  a  standard  candle.  Overhead  swings 
a  seconds  pendulum,  and  the  exposure  is  performed  by  pulling  oat  a  row 
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of  pegs  one  at  a  time  at  snitable  intervals.  When  tbe  strips  so  obtained 
are  developed  and  dry,  they  are  measured  in  a  Bnnsen  photometer 
in  the  manner  often  described.  One  or  two  departures  from  the 
usual  practice  are  to  be  noted.  The  photometer  box  itself  is  three  feet 
long,  the  Schmidt  &  Hensch  arrangement,  which  is  extraordinarily 
sensitive,  being  substituted  for  the  usual  grease  spot. 

This  test  is  always  supplemented  by  another.  A  miniature"  studio  in 
one  comer  of  the  dark  room  contains  a  patient'and^uneomplaining  sitter 
in  the  form  of  a  wax  doll.  A  camera  is  fixed  in  one  end  of  the  studio  in 
which  is  slipped  the  plate  to  be  tested.  One  side  of  this  studio  is  formed 
of  a  pane  of  ground  glass,  and  outside  this  is  burnt  a  piece  of^magnesium 
wire,  the  length  of  which  is  determined  by  the  previously  measured  speed. 
In  this  way  it  will  be  seen  that  a  practical  test  is  given  as  well  as  one 
which  some  people  might  regard  as  rather  theoretical.  One  most  (im- 
portant matter  in  testing  is  not  overlooked.  It  is  insufficient  to  take  one 
plate  out  of  a  batch,  measure  it,  and  from  that  say  the  speed  of  this  batch 
is  so-and-so.  In  the  same  batch  the  plates  first  coated  may  differ  consider- 
ably in  speed  from  those  last  coated,  and  it  is  only  by  taking  plates  here 
and  there  right  through  the  coating  that  a  fair  average  of  their  speed 
can  be  obtained,  and  this  is  a  precaution  which  is  not  neglected  by 
Messrs.  Marion. 

In  this  way,  then,  we  passed  through  the  works  and' found  ourselves 
once  more  in  the  office,  where  we  are  met  by  Mr.  F.  Bishop,  one  of  the 
partners  in  the  firm.  In  concluding  this  notice  we  can  only  express  our 
thanks  to  that  gentleman  and  to  Mr.  Ashley  Cowan  once  more,  for  the 
readiness  with  which  they  showed  us  the  many  interesting  and  clever 
arrangements  which  the  works  contain  ;  many  of  these  we  have  been 
forced  to  pass  over  without  mention,  but  all  are  devised  to  ensure  that 
high  standard  of  excellence  and  uniformity  which  their  products  possess. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  TICTUEE -MAKING. 
[North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.] 
When  one  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  the  friend  of  a  President  of  a  Society 
and  in  a  weak  moment  succumbs  to  his  flattering  pressure  to  read  a  paper 
before  his  Society ;  and  when,  further,  the  President,  out  of  his  abundance, 
gives  bim  a  week  to  settle  upon  a  title,  it  is  then  that  the  lecturer,  in  the 
desperation  of  the  crisis,  is  tempted  to  welcome  the  first,'phrase  that  enters 
his  head  provided  it  has  the  ring  and  style  of  the  usual  lecture  title,  and 
he  does  so  with  the  vaguest  possible  notions  of  what  he  is  to  talk  about, 
and  with  little  hope  of  being  able  to  justify  the  title  at  all.  So  things 
happened  in  the  case  of  your  dutiful  servant,  who  was  stared  in  the  face  by 
the  consciousness  that  he  knew  nothing  about  photography— a  fact  that 
will  need  no  special  demonstration  to-night— and  recognised  that,  if  any- 
thing he  could  say  to-night  be  worth  the  hearing,  it  could  only  be  a  state- 
ment of  those  few  truths  which  hard  work,  failure,  and  repeated  effort 
have  formalised  into  mental  furniture,  so  to  speak.  Certain  of  these  two 
facts,  he  fell  at  once  upon  "  Picture-making,"  there  being  nowhere  else  to 
fall.  I  am  bold  enough  to  say  that,  provided  I  stick  to  my  last,  there 
may  be  no  great  disadvantage  in  being  only  an  admirer  of  photographs, 
and  not  a  maker  of  them.  You  will  think  it  not  modest  of  me  to  say  such 
a  thing  ;  but,  then,  I  do  not  glory  in  membership  of  this  Society,  and  so 
its  great  virtue  has  not  possessed  me.  Some  months  back,  the  Society 
heaped  hospitality  upon  me  at  an  evening  meal  in  Holborn,  the  sweet 
llavour  of  which,  like  Macbeth's  amen,  still  sticks  in  my  throat.  On  that 
occasion  I  learned  how  fine  a  thing  it  was  to  be  a  photographer,  and  be 
possessed  of  the  great  virtue  which  on  tbat'night  enveloped  every  speaker 
and  was  known  by  the  name  of  N.  M.  Modesty.  My  modesty,  if  I  have 
any  at  all,  is  not,  I  fear,  of  the  N.  M.  order ;  therefore,  am  I  so  bold  as 
to  say  that,  for  our  purposes  this  evening,  there  is  no  disadvantage  in  my 
being  quite  ignorant  of  the  mysteries  of  the  photographic  art  ? 

There  are  numberless  ways  in  which  the  inborn  talent  of  every  photo- 
grapher may  find  demonstration  ;  but,  primarily,  they  divide  themselves 
into  three — the  scientific,  the  commercial,  and  the  artistic.  Perhaps  the 
scientific  progress  and  uses  of  the  camera  in  late  years  give  the  most 
cause  for  wonder  and  appreciation.  The  realm  of  science  is  yet  a  new 
field,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  future  may  show  that  photography  will 
have  done  more  than  any  other  agent  in  unlocking  the  countless  portals 
of  Nature's  marvels  and  secrets,  and  giving  those  marvels  and  secrets  forth 
10  the  world  in  a  widespread  way  undreamed  of  in  old  days. 

In  the  commercial  field,  photography  goes  by  leaps  and  bounds  even  at 
this  day,  and  it  is  no  great  draught  upon  the  imagination  to  picture  to  our- 
selves that,  by  payment  of  some  small  fee,  no  larger  than  we  now  pay  for 
•  he  Daily  Graphic,  that  latest  achievement  which  the  camera  has  made 
pas=ible,  some  great  development  of  kinematography  for  instance,  may 


show  to  tbe  world  absolute  reproductions  all  alive  of  battles,  pnblia 
ceremonies,  or  what  not,  as  they  occur  day  by  day.  In  fact,  there  seems 
to  be  no  limit  to  the  possibilities  of  photography,  scientifically  or 
commercially.  But,  artistically,  when  we  come  to  that  phase  of  it,  we 
find  a  thing  so  different  as  to  be  almost  another  pursuit  entirely.  For 
let  us  understand  that  the  artistic  aspects  of  photography,  as  I  shall' 
define  them  to-night,  preclude  all  technical  questions  and  considerations  • 
these  may  have  distinct  bearings,  but  I  am  powerless  to  discuss  them,  ' 
and  shall  deal  only  with  the  finished  results,  the  picture  ;  for,  although  ,' 
the  science  of  photography  may  perhaps  help  the  attainment  of  such  j 
artistic  results  as  might  be  thought  desirable,  yet  the  demands  of  art 
must  first  be  estabUshed,  in  order  that]  science  may  be  directed  towards 
them.  Then,  when  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  demands  of  art  alone,  we 
begin  to  understand  why  artistic  photography  is  such  a  different  thing  to  i 
that  of  other  kinds.  Thinking  for  a  moment  of  science  and  commerce 
as  we  are  now  using  the  terms,  it  is  borne  in  upon  our  minds  that  their 
highest  successes  are  high-water  marks,  so  to  speak,  caused  by  the 
pressure  of  curiosity  and  cupidity  respectively.  This  is  perhaps  a  reck- 
less summing  up  ;  but,  at  best,  it  represents  the  case  broadly.  Now,  art 
is  a  little  thing  ready-made  in  each  man's  breast  in  a  more  or  less  degree, 
mostly  less. 

The  struggle  for  existence  does  not  call  it  forth,  the  adulation  ofi 
the  mass  only  degrades  it.  It  is  simply  passion  and  emotion ;  technique 
scarcely  counts,  apparatus  goes  for  nothing,  the  pressure  in  this  case 
comes  from  within,  and  that  makes  the  difference.  But  all  these 
conditions  of  art  have  existed  unchanged  for  ages,  and  so  we  find 
that  art  existed  ages  ago  as  good  as  any  to  be  seen  to-day.  Should 
we  expect  to  find  more  of  it  in  the  future  than  has  been  in  the 
past?  And  now  for  the  culminating  question,  Does  the  camera^ 
promise  us  more?  It  would  seem  that  the  field  of  art  is  already 
overtrodden,  and  that  the  camera  will  scarcely  find  a  patch  of  virgin  soil. 
We  are  stopped  by  the  high  boundary  wall  of  limitations  in  photography 
so  soon  as  we  think  to  walk  as  far  afield  as  did  Kuysdael,  Constable,  and 
Turner,  for  the  very  reason  that  art  is  not  an  exact  science,  that  it  finds 
its  sustenance  in  the  passions  and  emotions  of  men  rather  than  in  their 
intellectual  activity  or  in  their  experiments  and  calculations.  For  this 
reason  is  it  like  an  old  sweet  tale  which  has  been  told  and  retold  in  a. 
thousand  ways  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  teller,  but  never  by  any 
chance  altered  or  extended  without  ceasing  to  be  what  it  is. 

Zola  very  finely  described  Art  as  Nature  seen  through  temperament. 
That  being  so,  why  do  not  the  countless  devotees  of  palette  and  brush, 
though  they  paint  on  and  strive  to  be  original  and  see  something  freshly,, 
in  the  long  run  see  more  than  did  Ruysdael,  Constable,  or  Turner,  when- 
they  walked  the  fields  ?  They  look  at  the  same  old  nature,  although  it 
be  through  their  own  temperaments,  and  men  may  foUow  with  cameras- 
and  meet  with  marvellous  success,  as  we  know  they  do ;  but  they  will 
not  achieve  more.  Nobody  for  a  moment  expects  that  they  will.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  can  never  achieve  so  much,  and  for  this  reason. 

The  indefinable  charm  and  fascination  of  a  fine  picture  arises,  not  so 
much  from  the  natural  scene  which  was  its  model,  as  from  the  something 
which  makes  its  first  appearance  in  the  actual  process  of  painting — 
something  that  emanates  from  the  artist,  an!  makes  him  reader  the 
natural  scene  just  so,  and  not  just  so.  It  is  the  temperament  we  have 
spoken  of.  It  is  not  the  oorrectuess  of  portrayal,  which  may  be  absolutely 
correct  or  otherwise.  If  it  were  that  correctness,  possibly  the  camera 
would  have  a  good  chance ;  but  it  is  the  temperament  through  which 
nature  is  seen,  and  what  I  may  ask  is  the  temperament  of  a  camera  ? 
The  finest  artistic  temperament  is  displayed  willy-nilly  by  the  artist,  and- 
he  is  only  conscious  of  it  by  the  struggle  that  goes  on  in  his  brain,  and 
the  absolute  concentration  of  his  energies,  which  in  a  physique  not 
robust  may  cause  a  palpable  fatigue.  It  is  bred  by  love  of  Nature,  and  a 
constant  observation  of  her  face,  through  all  its  smiles  and  tears,  its- 
frowns  and  sweetness.  Every  observation  and  experience  of  the  artistic 
mind  is  stored  up,  we  don't  know  where ;  and  the  more  that  is  amassed 
the  more  is  the  mind  tempered.  When  a  picture  is  painted,  all  this- 
stored-up  richness  plays  its  part,  the  painter's  mind  is  permeated  by  it, 
and  the  work  duly  affected.  Unfortunately,  in  the  case  of  minds  less- 
receptive,  less  subtle  in  action,  or  warped  by  commercial  and  other 
influences,  the  temperament  is  impaired,  the  stored-up  experiences 
crystallise  into  cheap  mannerisms  and  tricks  which  are  used  for  the 
speedy  production  of  work,  the  obvious  and  catch-penny  effects  and 
other  degradations  only  too  prevalent.  From  one  pole  to  the  other, 
however,  there  is  a  highly  graduated  scale  of  work.  Some  of  the  finest 
landscapes  never  had  an  actual  counterpart  in  Nature  at  all,  but  have 
been  entirely  the  output  of  these  stotedrnp  feelings,  sensations  and  factsi 
How  different  is  this  state  of  things  from  that  of  the  photographer,  who- 
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has  to  take  vrbat  is  pnt  before  him,  and  who,  in  addition,  has  to  deal 
with  the  endless  faults  of  the  lens,  which  won't  see  things  as  they  should 
be  Been — to  wit,  the  defects  of  focus,  undue  sharpness  or  indistinctness 
of  definition,  yiolent  ranges  of  definition,  unequal  definition  and  lighting 
abnormal  perspective,  astigmatism  (spheres  seen  as  egg  shapes,  and 
other  similar  atrocities),  distorted  perpendiculars,  halation,  and  so  on 
and  BO  on,  not  to  mention  the  further  vagaries  of  toning  and  printing. 

Now,  we  all  agree  that  artistic  photography  makes  no  effort  to  pose  as 
painting,  and  I  will  not  add  a  quack  to  the  cackle  already  heard  upon  the 
subject  of  palette  versus  negative ;  but  perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  say 
that,  as  Art  is  Nature  seen  through  temperament,  and  that  as  the  tempe- 
rament of  the  camera,  if  it  have  one  at  all,  is  a  somewhat  perverted  one, 
it  follows  that  what  artistic  feeling  there  is  in  a  photograph  must  be  largely 
due  to  the  photographer  himself,  and  that  such  a  fact  places  both  artist 
and  photographer  on  an  equal  footing  where  they  bad  much  better  shake 
each  other's  hands  than  kick  each  other's  shins,  and,  for  my  part,  see 
here  no  difference  between  them.  There  is  nothing  fresh  to  be  discovered 
in  the /ace  of  Nature,  each  commonly  do  their  best  to  preserve  her  smiles 
less  clumsily,  and  this  is  the  end  of  all  landscape  ait.     - 

It  will  always  be  found  that  the  uninitiated,  although  quite  prompt  at 
expressing  a  preference  for  one  picture  before  another,  can  never  give  a 
reason  for  their  so  doing;  i.e.,  apart  from  mere  points  of  subject,  associ- 
ation, sentiment,  or  such  non-technical  considerations.  A  more  highly 
analytic  or  introspective  spectator  may  be  able  to  do  so,  and  will  perhaps 
express  a  preference  much  more  forcibly;  be  may  say,  "I  don't  like  that 
corner,"  or  "  That  tree  seems  awkward,"  or  "  That  piece  from  the  house  to 
the  shore  is  lovely,"  but  beyond  such  generalisations  he  will  be  unable  to 
go,  and  to  find  a  cause  for  his  likes  and  dislikes  will  be  out  of  his  power. 
The  trained  mind  alone  is  able  to  make  a  diagnosis,  which  it  does  by  the 
help  of  certain  standards  or  canons  already  fixed  in  the  mind  by  the  course 
of  training  through  which  it  has  passed.  It  finds  that  the  displeasing 
part  of  the  picture  violates  one  or  more  of  these  canons,  and  that  part 
which  gives  delight  does  so  because  it  coincides  with  preconceived  ideas 
as  to  what  is  most  beautiful  in  this  or  that  direction.  It  is,  therefore, 
obvious  that  the  duty  of  every  one  who  wishes  to  make  fine  pictures  is  to 
come  to  some  knowledge  of  these  canons  and  laws  and  how  they  should 
be  applied.  He  will  do  this  best  by  studying  the  finest  works  of  art,  and 
trying  to  find  reasons  for  his  preferences  ;  he  will  do  it  still,  but  less  well, 
by  reading  books  on  the  subject ;  and  least  well  of  all  by  hearing  lectures. 
In  most  books  it  will  be  found  that  these  laws  are  tabulated  in  a  very 
precise  and  methodical  way ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  principles 
which  give  rise  to  them  can  be  found  running  through  all  branches  and 
phases  of  art.  For  instance,  gradation  may  be  made  as  much  a  matter 
of  form  as  of  tone,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  massing,  contrast,  balance, 
repetition,  and  all  the  others.  But,  as,  however,  they  an  only  be  talked 
of  one  at  a  time,  maybe  there  is  no  help  for  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  in  a  photograph  is  composition, 
which  may  be  defined  as  the  disposition  of  the  elements  of  a  picture  to 
the  best  advantage  in  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole.  There  is 
composition  of  line  and  composition  of  mass,  but  in  landscape  art  the 
difference  between  the  two  is  not  very  marked,  although  in  ornament, 
for  instance,  there  is  a  very  strongly  marked  difference.  Not  much  is  to 
be  gained  at  tliis  moment  in  carefully  dividing  the  subject  into  headings 
and  sub-headings ;  but,  roughly,  it  may  be  said  that  the  art  of  compo- 
sition embraces  several  principles,  amongst  which  I  may  mention  flow  of 
line,  massing,  balance,  repetition,  even  distribution  and  contrast.  Many 
of  these  it  is  possible  to  have  in  one  and  the  same  picture.  The  principle 
of  even  distribution  is  usually  only  applied  to  ornamental  art.  An 
ordinary  chess-board  or  a  diaper  pattern  is  suflicient  instance  of  it,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  method  has  no  great  place  in  landscape  art. 
Nevertheless,  I  will  show  you  a  view  which  is  strongly  dominated  by  this 
principle,  and  you  will  see  that  its  power  is  to  give  quietness,  modesty, 
and  tenderness  to  a  view.  This  is  a  scene  of  Eedlands  Woods,  taken 
by  my  good  friend,  Mr.  F.  H.  Evans,  who  has  been  kind  enough  to 
lend  a  score  of  slides  for  our  purpose  to-night.  Here  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  leaves  on  the  trees  and  on  the  ground  are  so-equal  in  scale  and  tone, 
owing  to  the  diffused  lighting,  that  only  the  larger  boughs  and  the  ivy 
on  the  trunks  tell  at  all  in  any  strength. 

Of  course  these  strong  portions  and  the  delightful  detail  are  the  saving 
of  the  picture,  and  go  to  make  its  charm.  A  modern  black-and-white 
artist,  working  in  wash,  and  therefore  shirking  all  the  small  drawing,  as 
they  do  nowadays,  would  be  hopelessly  tame  and  weak  with  such  a 
treatment.  This  slide  is  parenthetically  shown,  however,  as  an  exception 
to  the  rule  that  even  distribution  is  not  often  found  in  landscape  art.  I 
should  prefer  to  start  with  the  principle  of  unity,  or  singleness  of  subject, 
as  we  may  call  it. 


A  picture  should  have  something  to  say ;  but  it  should  not  say  too ' 
many  things.  It  is  usual  with  beginners  in  art  to  stumble  upon  the  side 
of  putting  too  many  interests  into  their  work.  When  an  idea,  a  motive, 
a  theme— call  it  what  you  will— has  been  decided  upon  for  the  subject  of 
a  picture,  we  shall  not  do  wrong  in  giving  it  every  chance  and  every 
square  inch  of  room  that  it  demands  for  its  support.  The  spectator  will 
not  trouble  to  hear  a  very  long  tale,  and,  if  we  give  him  a  dozen  incidents 
all  of  equal  importance,  he  will  be  impressed  by  none.  His  attention' 
refuses  to  divide  itself  up  over,  it  may  be,  a  house,  a  tree,  a  mountain,  a 
stream,  a  horse,  a  cart,  children  playing,  clouds  towering,  birds  flying, 
and  so  on,  and  so  on,  each  of  which  clamours  as  loudly  as  another. 
Something  should  be  allowed  a  first  place.  Supposing  it  to  be  the  bouse, 
then  all  the  other  items  can  be  included,  if  necessary,  but  in  such  a  way 
that  the  spectator  need  not  notice  them  unless  he  likes  ;  but  he  must  be- 
made  to  see  the  house.  Here  is  a  very  rough  print  of  John  Sell  Cotman's- 
famous  water-colour,  The  Draining  Mill,  Lincolnshire. 

The  impressiveness  of  this  wonderfully  dignified  work  is  due  to  the- 
fact  that  it  is  a  picture  of  the  mill  pure  and  simple,  all  else  there  is  in" 
the  picture  only  working  towards  the  one  effect,  which  the  mill  initiates. 
The  bank  of  the  pool  is  very  simply  massed  together  with  the  mill,  and 
thus  not  only  supports  it,  but  becomes  a  part  of  it.  The  pool,  while 
giving  in  a  romantic  way  an  echo  of  the  sky,  at  the  same  time  repeats 
the  story  of  the  mill  in  its  reflections.  As  for  distracting  elements,  there 
are  none.  The  next  illustration  is  another  null,  this  time  by  David  Cox. 
The  same  simplicity  is  here.  There  is  no  absorbing  interest  anywhere 
but  in  the  windmill.  The  sky  is  so  quiet  as  to  be  almost  flat,  the  fore- 
ground, mid-distance,  and  distance  are  also  broad  and  Jlat,  which  is  to 
say  even  in  tone  ;  and  nothing  in  them  is  strongly  made  out.  I  would 
also  draw  ybur  attention  to  the  horizontal  composition  of  these  parts,  by 
which  the  vertical  lines  of  the  mill  gain  a  dignity  and  importance,  two- 
qualities  which  would  be  the  sum  of  an  ordinary  person's  after-impression,, 
supposing  him  not  to  have  seen  the  work  before.  Yet  another  mill,  thiS' 
time  by  a  photographer,  and,  moreover,  by  your  esteemed  member,  Mr. 
Samuel  Wall,  The  simplicity,  dignity,  and  charm  of  this  very  lovely 
composition  are  due  to  exactly  the  same  principles  as  are  those  of  the 
two  prints  you  have  just  seen.  Yet  it  must  not  be  thought  that  wind- 
mills alone  supply  these  necessary  qualities.  I  was  tempted  to  include 
tliis  elide  because  it  composes  so  well — the  foreground,  the  boats,  the 
distance,  and  sky,  all  being  beautifully  in  harmony ;  and  I  also  wish 
you  to  appreciate  how  much  of  Cotman  and  Cox  there  is  in  your  fellow- 
worker,  Mr.  Wall.  Nevertheless,  windmills  usually  make  dignified 
subjects,  by  reason  of  their  exposed  position. 

Now,  we  have  another  picture  by  the  same  worker,  taken  one  day  when 
he  was  antagonistic  to  Cotman  and  Cox.  It  has  numberless  fine  points, 
which  we  will  not  dwell  upon  now,  for  I  show  it  on  account  of  its  one 
unsatisfactory  point,  the  divided  interest  of  its  composition.  As  it  stands 
there  is  enough  material  for  two  pictures,  and  the  eye  jumps  from  the 
house  to  the  bridge,  and  back  again,  and  finds  no  place  to  settle  happily. 
It  will  be  found  that  all  the  styles  of  composition  and  all  laws  of  picture- 
making  can  be  made  to  serve  this  important  end  —  unity  of  interest. 
Given  a  motive  or  theme,  and  we  can  make  lines  to  lead  the  eye  to  it, 
masses  to  support  it,  reflections  to  echo  it,  gradation  to  lead  up  to  it, 
contrasts  to  enforce  it,  and  so  on  in  endless  resource.  In  a  moment  we 
shall  have  a  slide  (which  you  have  seen  before),  made  by  another  good 
friend  of  mine,  your  worthy  President.  But  first  I  ought  to  say  that 
these  slides  are  lent  to-night  Mmply  to  help  the  coherence  of  my  remarks, 
the  owners  do  not  regard  all  of  them  as  triumphs  in  photography  or 
slide-making,  and  I  do  not  court  your  criticism  in  regard  to  them.  What 
remarks  I  may  make  apply  to  matters  entirely  outside  photographic 
technicalities,  and  outside  matters  of  taste  also,  upon  which  there  can  be 
no  disputation. 

In  looking  at  photographs  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  mere 
luck  can  make  or  mar.     There  i^  no  persuading  or  liberty  taken  as  there 
is  in  sketching.     If  there  is  luck  and  you  know  the  moment  to  seize  it,  a  . 
really  fine  thing  may  be  ready  to  hand  ;  but  without  such  luck  yon  are 
courting  doubtful  success,  if  not  failure. 

Now  look  at  this  picture.  First  of  all,  there  is  unity  of  interests,  about  . 
which  I  have  been  preaching,  fairly  kept,  the  arch  is  evidently  the  chief 
motive,  it  is  larger  than  anything  else ;  it  has  the  important  place  in  the 
composition  and  is  strongest  in  colour.  Very  well,  the  eye  goes  there 
first,  and  takes  it  all  in  ;  but  here  is  the  misfortune,  it  is  so  quickly  satisfied 
that  it  leaves  the  arch  at  once  and  wanders  down  the  stones  of  the  brook, 
which  it  likes  much  better,  for  in  them  ihere  is  more  variety  and  richness 
and  much  more  interest.  But  the  deep  black  of  the  arch  coll  the  eye 
back  again  so  lustily  that  back  it  goes  conscience-striken,  this  time  it 
may  discover  the  branches  and  twigs  across  the  portion  in  the  shadow, 
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and  may  stop  a  little  longer,  All  this  can  mean  nothing  but  the  arch 
is  "  doing  the  heavy,"  if  you  will  allow  me  so  much  slang,  under  false 
pretences  ;  and  really  there  is  nothing  very  absorbing  about  it  in  spite  of 
the  prominence  it  takes.  Probably  the  artist  himself  felt  this,  for  I  will 
show  you  another  view  where  the  interest  is  transferred  to  the  boulders. 
But  first  let  me  point  out  another  piece  of  111  luck,  which  is,  that  the  two 
trees  to  the  right  and  the  two  nearer  edges  of  the  arch  are  all  nearly 
equidistant ;  that  they  make  right  angles  with  the  top  of  the  wall,  which 
ia  itself  a  decided  horizontal  line.  These  points  refer  to  principles  which 
will  be  reverted  to  later. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  next  slide.  Here  is  the  same  subject  making  a 
very  beautiful  picture.  The  water  rushing  over  the  boulders  becomes  the 
chief  object  of  interest.  They  have  the  highest  light  and  the  deepest 
shades.  The  arch  being  now  smaller  and  further  away  has  become 
secondary,  but  is,  nevertheless,  more  interesting  than  it  was  before,  and 
yet  it  does  not  detract  from  the  water  and  boulders,  for  its  softened  tones 
echo  those  of  the  foreground  while  they  give  a  richer  spot  to  the  mid- 
distance.  The  equidistance  of  the  vertical  elements  is  not  so  marked, 
the  horizontal  wall  has  gained  a  dip  somehow  in  the  centre,  while 
its  edge  has  become  softer  in  quality ;  and  lastly,  the  extreme  distance 
has  a  finer  character.  All  these  improvements  are  the  outcome  of  a 
better  selection ;  and  selection  is  the  photographer's  only  substitute  for 
the  painter's  licence  of  omitting,  inventing,  and  altering. 

F.  Colin  Tilsey. 
(To  be  continued.) 


FKIESE  GREENE'S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  RAPID  PRINTING  BY 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  Mr.  Friese  Greene's  improvements 
ia  the  production  of  prints  by  photography,  and  in  apparatus  for  the 
purpose . — 

"  I  print  successively  by  means  of  photography  a  number  of  impressions 
from  the  same  photographic  or  other  negative,  or  from  the  same  series 
of  negatives,  upon  a  continuous  band  of  sensitised  paper  or  other  sensitised 
material,  as  this  is  caused  to  travel  continuously  in  contact  with  a  trans- 
lucent cylinder  which  bears  or  carries  the  negative  or  negatives,  the  said 
cylinder  being  lighted  internally,  preferably  by  one  or  more  incandescing 
electric  lamps. 

"  In  carrying  out  the  invention,  when  the  negative  or  negatives  employed 
are  photographic  negatives,  I  use  negatives  which  have  been  taken  upon  a 
flexible  translucent  material  such  as  a  thin  sheet  of  celluloid,  and  I  place 
this  sheet  upon  a  supporting  cylinder  of  glass  in  such  manner  that  the 
sheet  bearing  the  negative  or  series  of  negatives  surrounds  the  cyhnder. 
Within  this  cylinder  I  place  one  or  more  lamps.  Over  or  under  the 
cylinder,  and  in  contact  with  the  celluloid  sheet  toereon,  I  carry  a  band  of 
sensitised  material  from  a  roll  or  otherwise,  this  band  being  so  guided 
that  there  is  always  a  part,  say,  several  inches,  of  it's  length  in  contact 
with  the  celluloid  sheet  and  this  part  of  the  band  being  maintained  taut. 
Rotary  motion  is  given  to  the  cylinder  and  forward  motion  at  the  same 
surface  speed  to  the  band  with  the  result  that  every  section  of  the  band 
equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder  has  printed  upon  it  by  means 
■of  the  light  a  positive  impression  from  the  negative  or  negatives  on  the 
cylinder,  the  same  picture  or  pictures  being  produced  upon  every  suc- 
cessive section  of  the  band.  On  leaving  the  cylinder  the  band  is  carried 
to  and  through  fixing  and  developing  baths  ;  or,  if  it  be  required  to  print 
upon  both  sides  of  the  band,  it  goes  from  the  first  cylinder  to  a  second  and 
similar  cylinder,  where'it  is  printed  in  like  manner  upon  its  second  side  ; 
it  then  passes  on  to  the  fixing  and  developing  baths. 

"When  the  negatives  employed  are  not  photographic  negatives,  they 
may,  for  example,  be  transparencies  or  sheets  having  the  parts  that  do 
not  constitute  the  design  in  black,  red,  or  other  non-actinic  colour,  and 
the  other  parts,  that  is  to  say,  the  design  transparent,  or  vice  versa. 

"It  is  not  essential  to  employ  the  glass  cylinder  described  if  the 
sheet  that  bears  the  negative  or  negatives  is  strong  enough  to  be  self- 
supporting." 


NOTES  FROM  THE  "WEST  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Some  time  ago,  we  were  enabled  to  inform  our  readers  that  a  movement 
was  on  foot  in  Glasgow  and  the  surrounding  district  with  the  view  of 
having  another  International  Photographic  Exhibition  on  similar  lines  to 
the  one  held  in  Glasgow  during  the  autumn  of  1891,  and  which  proved 
such  a  big  success  for  its  promoters. 

No  doubt  the  Exhibition  would  have  been  held  this  autumn,  but  it  was 
found  that  several  circumstances  stood  in  the  way  of  arranging  for  such, 
the  chief  of  these  being  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  the  Fine  Art 
Institute  in  Sauchiehall-street,  which  was  secured  a  long  time  ago  for  the 
autumn  months  for  the  Burns  Exhibition. 

We  are  pleased,  however,  to  be  able  to  state  that  all  obstacles  in  the 
■way  of  securing  these  fine  rooms  for  the  autumn  of  1897  have  been  over- 


come, and  that  Mr.  Goodwin,  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  the  Glasgow 
and  West  of  Scotland  Association,  has  signed  a  contract  for  the  entire 
Institute's  accommodation  during  the  months  of  September  and  October 
of  next  year. 

This  scheme  will  be  carried  out  with  much  vigour,  and  amateurs  and 
professionals,  both  north  and  south  of  the  Tweed,  should  keep  the  autumn 
of  1897  in  view,  considering  the  importance  of  this  event. 

Fifteen  thousand  persons  visited  the  Corporation  Camphill  Exhibitiorb 
during  the  first  ten  days  of  its  opening. 
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*,*  In  this  column  toe  shall,  from  time  to  time,  print  questions  that  may  he 
addressed  to  individual  contributors  to  our  pages,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  up 
with  the  view  of  eliciting  information  from  a  variety  of  sources.  We  invite 
the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  rendering  this  feature  of  the  Journal 
useful  and  instructive. 

Image  in  Chromate  or  Silver. — Chromatic  writes :  "  Is  there 
any  method  by  which  I  can  convert  an  ordinary  silver-image 
negative  or  positive  (untoned)  into  chromate  of  silver  ?  I  want, 
to  utilise  the  colour  of  the  silver  salt  for  transparencies  and 
positives  of  a  particular  class  of  subjects." 

Storing  Negatives  (To  "C'imex"). — Put  a  little  varnish  (if  tacky,, 
so  much  the  better)  on  the  spare  part  of  the  negative.  Whea 
nearly  dry,  press  on  the  label.  But  why  not  write  on  the  face 
what  you  require  with  a  lead  pencil  'r  This  will  show  suffi- 
ciently, and  cannot  be  rubbed  off.  Or  you  can  scratch  it  neatly 
with  a  strong  pin,  showing  clear  lettering. — -AV.  G. 

Cement  for  Glass  and  Paper. — In  reply  to  the  query  of  '•  Cimex  " 
in  The  Inquirer  column  of  last  week's  British  Jo(j.rnal  ok 
Photography,  I  may  say  that  I  find  it  a  good  plan  to  make- 
negative  labels  of  albumenised  (unseusitised,  of  course)  paper, 
sticking  them  on  to  the  film  side  of  the  negatives  by  simply 
wetting  the  albumen.  They  should  be  put  on  before  varnishing,, 
the  latter  operation  giving  them  greater  durability. — Drink- 
water  Butt. 

Wet  Plates  and  Alkaline  Development. — J.  B.  writes  :  "  Itt 
connexion  with  the  query  on  this  subject  last  week,  I  have  for  a 
long  time  employed  ferrous  oxalate  in  the  intensification  of  wet 
plates,  and  I  find  it  decidedly  superior  to  pyro  or  any  other  form, 
of  alkaline  development.  There  is  less  tendency  to  the  fault 
complained  of  by  your  correspondent,  viz.,  stain  from  insutiicient 
washing,  it  gives  greater  density,  and  a  colour  that  more  nearly 
resembles  ordinary  silver  development.  In  order  to  get  the  full 
effect,  it  is  necessary  to  continue  the  application  for  some  time, 
as  the  image  formed  by  the  first  development  seems  to  hinder 
the  penetration  of  the  intensifier.  It  should  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  density  increases  in  drying  more  than  is  the  case 
with  pyro  and  silver." 

Wet  Plates  and  Alkaline  Development. — In  reply  to  "A 
Beginner  in  Wet-plate  Work,"  may  I  add  to  what  was  said  last 
week  that  his  failure  is,  without  doubt,  due  to  insufficient 
washing.  There  are  several  methods  besides  the  special  use  of 
a  solution  of  salt  by  which  the  last  traces  of  silver  can  be  con- 
verted, but  perhaps  the  simplest  is  to  apply  the  pyro  (or  other 
reducer)  and  the  bromide  to  the  plates  before  adding  the  alkali, 
in  which  case  any  trace  of  free  silver  is  converted  into  bromide. 
It  is  the  silver  and  alkali  that  react  upon  one  another,  not  the 

Syro  and  silver,  as  ^^/ff/'i  pyro  can  be  applied  to  a  film  containing 
ecided  traces  of  silver.  The  addition  of  a  few  grains  of  nitrate 
of  ammonia  to  the  developer  will  prevent  the  mutual  reaction 
referred  to,  and  at  the  same  time  act  as  a  restrainer  of  develop- 
ment.— Syntax. 
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Cement  for  Labels  (To  "Cimex").— If  your  correspondent  will  try 
the  simple  plan  of  adding  a  little  loaf  sugar  or  a  few  drops  of 
glycerine  to  the  adhesive,  I  think  he  will  find  his  difficulties  dis- 
appear. The  cause  of  the  lahels  becoming  detached  is  that  the 
mountant,  whether  paste,  gum,  or  gelatine,  becomes  too  dry  and 
brittle,  and  then  loses  its  attachment  for  the  glass,  though  good 
paste  does  not  usually  exhibit  this  -weakness.  The  sugar  or 
glycerine  supplies  sufficient  hygroscopic  matter  to  prevent  the 
state  of  excessive  dryness,  and  preserves  the  adhesion  of  the 
labels.  If  "  Cimex "  lives  anywhere  near  a  bookbinder  or  a 
shoemaker,  either  will  supply  him  with  a  paste  that  answers 
admirably  for  such  work  as  he  speaks  of,  but  I  should  not  advise 
him  to  mount  photographs  with  it. — W.  L.  Bbown. 

Cement  for  Glass  and  Labels  (To  "  Cimex ").— Pharmacist 
writes :  "  It  '  Cimex '  wants  a  good  and  reliable  cement  for 
Babels,  I  will  give  him  a  recipe  I  have  used  for  many  years,  and 
■which  I  have  occasionally  employed  for  mounting  photographs, 
my  only  reason  for  not  so  employing  it  regularly  being  that  it 
necessitated  being  used  warm ;  and,  besides,  the  prints  are  very 
difficult  to  remove  if  not  placed  in  proper  position  on  the  mount 
at  first  attempt.  Let  him  procure  at  any  chemist's  an  ounce  or 
two  of  gelatine  lozenges— not  the  glycerine  jujubes,  though  I 
dare  say  these  would  answer,  but  the  old-fashioned  round,  flat 
lozenges.  Cover  these  with  cold  water,  and  allow  to  soak  for 
some  hours ;  then  dissolve  by  heat  and  thin  to  a  convenient 
consistency.  It  requires  liquefying  by  heat  before  use,  and  will 
keep  indefinitely,  owing  to  the  sugar  and  flavouring  the  lozenges 
contain.'' 

Cleaning  off  Old  Negatives. — At  the  risk  of  overdoing  the  advice 
to  W.  Howard  re  cleaning  old  negatives,  a  simpler  and  cheaper 
plan  than  any  yet  published  is  as  follows  (this  may  be  of  use  to 
others  as  well):— Put  some  washing  soda  into  a  saucepan  of 
water ;  make  it  boil.  "While  heating,  take  a  pan  and  place  a 
negative  in  it  film  uppermost ;  on  it  at  each  end  place  a  match, 
■if  you  are  a  smoker,  or  any  other  small  object.  Upon  these  put 
another  glass,  film  downwards,  leaving  a  space  between.  The 
'third  can  go  flat  on  the  second,  matches  and  plates  as  before, 
until  the  pan  is  full.  Then  pour  in  your  solution,  hot  and 
strong.  By  the  time  it  is  cool  enough  to  take  out  the  plates, 
the  film  will  be  detached,  or  may  be  with  the  edge  of  one  of 
plates.  Sometimes  a  very  obstinate  case  requires  a  second  dose. 
Rinse  in  clean  tepid  water.  It  wanted  chemically  clean,  follow 
with  a  washing  of  acidulated  water. — W.  G. 

X  Ray  Work. — Mona.  This  correspondent  writes  a  long  private 
letter  to  Mr.  Watmough  Webster,  asking  for  advice  re  Kiintgen 
ray  work,  although  Mr.  Webster  in  his  paper  on  this  8ubj*'Ct 
specially  asks  strangers  to  apply  through  the  Journal  if  desir- 
ing information  regarding  this  or  any  of  his  contributions. 
Briefly,  '•  Mona's  "  focus  vacuum  tube  has  gone  wrong.  It  had 
a  brass  cap  cemented  on  at  one  end,  and  thus  had  gradually 
-come  loose,  and  the  tube  has  lost  its  power.  "  Mona"  wishes  to 
know  if  this  is  a  customary  way  to  construct  these  tubes,  and 
wishes  to  have  Mr.  Hicks'  address  so  as  to  send  the  tube  to  him 
for  repair,  the  maker  ignoring  all  "  Mona's  "  letters. — Reply  to 
"  Mona : "  You  do  not  .say  whether  the  brass  cap  is  essential  to 
closing  the  tube  or  not.  It  is  not  the  usual  way  of  making 
these  tubes  to  seal  an  end  with  a  metal  cap  cemented  to  the 
glass  tube  ;  usually  the  tube  is  complete  of  itself,  the  vacuum 
being  made  by  means  of  the  small  projecting  glass  tube  that  is 
seen  as  part  of  these  tubes.  It  has  been  recommended  to 
increase  the  potency  of  the  tube  by  putting  a  metal — tinfoil — 
cap  outside  the  anode.  Perhaps  "  Mona's "'  tube  had  the  brass  cap 
padded  for  that  purpose.  If  the  cap  was  needed  for  closing  the 
tube,  the  latter  would,  of  course,  be  destroyed  upon  the  separa- 
tion. The  most  probable  cause  of  the  failing  of  the  tube  is  that 
"Mona"  has  "sparked"  it— a  very  common  occurrence  with 
those  not  used  to  manipulating  vacuum  tubes.  If,  through  one 
connecting  wire  springing  or  otherwise  coming  in  close 
proximity  to  the  tube  while  the  other  wire  is  connected  with 
an  electrode  of  the  tube,  a  spark  passes  from  wire  to  tube,  the 
latter  is  pierced  with  an  invisible  microscopic  aperture,  and  the 
atmospheric  air  enters.  "Mona"  will  find  that  a  three-inch 
spark  coil  is  as  low  as  possible  for  ioing  quick  work  with. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Hicks'  address  is  8,  9,  and  10,  Hatton-garden,  EC. 
But  "Mona"  will  find  that  no  one  is  likely  to  repair  a  spoiled 
tube. — G.  Watmough  WEiiSTEU.  P.S.  "Mona"  may  be  able 
to  improve  the  value  of  his  tube  by  means  of  the  plan  suggested 
by  Mr.  Porter,  which  in  all  probability  the  Editor  may  publish 
.this  week.-G.  W.  W. 
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Catalogue  Received. 

S.  J.  IiKTi  &  Co.,  71,  Farriogdon-road. 

A  VERY  comprehensive  catalogue  of  112  pages,  illustrating  a  large 
variety  of  photographic,  stereoscopic,  microscopic,  optical,  and 
electrical  apparatus.  The  trade  in  particular  will  find  the  volume 
extremely  useful  on  account  of  its  completeness,  scarcely  an  item  of 
modern  photographic  requirements  being  denied  mention. 


Views  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  West  S.mithpield. 

By  FnsEMAS  Dovaston.     With  Notes  by  K.  A.  Wins. 
London :  F.  Dovaston,  5,  George-street,  Euston-road. 

On  a  previous  occasion  we  wrote  in  commendatory  terms  of  a  col- 
lection of  half-tone  views  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  from  Mr.  Freeman 
Dovaston's  negatives,  and  the  same  indefatigable  worker  has  in  the 
present /^cof/j/'/e  got  together  a  number  of  similar  reproductions  of 
a  series  of  negatives  of  that  interesting  church,  iSY.  Brntholnmi'v:  the 
Great,  West  Syatthjield.  Keeping  in  view  the  difficulty  of  photo- 
graphing the  far-from-well-lighted  interiors,  the  views  of  the  choir, 
the  baptistry,  the  tombs,  the  West  door,  the  ambulatories,  and  other 
parts  of  the  church  are  very  well  done,  while  Mr.  Webb's  notes  are 
terse  and  useful,  and  the  brochure  (which  sells  at  1«.  net)  may,  as  a 
whole,  be  commended  to  all  lovers  of  Old  London. 


The  "  P.  S."  Plate  (.\ctinograph  No.  80). 

Marion  &  Ou. ,  Sobo-eqaare,  W. 
In  sending  us  for  trial  some  of  their  new  plates — the  "P.  S." — 
Messrs.  Marion  draw  our  attention  to  their  announcement  that, 
following  the  recommendation  of  the  Speed  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  the  speed  of  these  plates  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Hurter  &  Driffield  method  by  using  the  same  developer 
as  advocated  for  use  in  actual  practice,  viz.,  pyro  and  soda.  We  em- 
ployed pyro  soda  in  the  development  of  the  plates  we  exposed,  our 
experience  of  which  was  entirely  satisfactory.  The  emulsion  is  ex- 
(juisitely  sensitive,  clean,  and  fine  in  the  green,  and  yields  negatives 
of  a  peculiarly  harmonious  and  well-gradationed  character.  We 
could  not  wish  to  work  with  a  better  or  more  carefully  prepared 
plate  than  the  "  P.  S." 

The  Elements  of  Stereoscopic  Photography. 

By  C.  F.  Seymodb  Rothwell,  F.O.S.    Bradford :  Percy  Land  &  Co. 

Mr.  Rothwell  knows  his  subject  well,  and  writes  of  it  very  clearly ; 
his  book,  in  fact,  is  well  calculated  to  be  of  assistance  to  the 
beginner  in  this  fascinating  branch  of  work.  Alluding  to  the  size  of 
plate  to  be  used,  he  strongly  condemns  a  favourite  size  of  our  own, 
tii  X  i\,  on  the  ground  that  plates  of  that  size  are  difficult  to  obtain. 
"  It  has,"  he  says,  "  its  chief  advocates  in  people  who  are  interested 
financially  in  the  sale  of  appliances  of  this  size."  We  have  used  the 
size  for  years  for  stereoscopic  work,  and  have  no  financial  interest  in 
it,  but  we  occasionally  find  it  convenient  to  use  two  quarter-plates 
instead  of  one  6i  x  4J-  plate  when  the  latter  does  not  happen  to  be  at 
hand.  For  the  rest,  we  can  thoroughly  recommend  the  book,  merely 
adding,  however,  that  the  author  has  overlooked  mention  of  probably 
the  simplest  method  of  stereoscopic  transparency  making  by  contact, 
viz.,  where  the  negative  is  clamped  in  position  over  an  aperture 
approximating  to  its  own  size,  and  the  transparency  plate  in  the  two 
successive  exposures  is  moved  from  side  to  side. 


Practical  Radiography. 

By  H.  Showdeh  W*ed.  London;  Dawbarn  k  Ward,  15,  FarriDgdon-avenne,  K.O. 
Prefaced  by  a  brief  outline  of  the  electrical  principles  involved  in 
radiography,  we  have  in  Mr.  Snowden  Ward's  ably  compiled  little 
manual  chapters  on  "  How  to  Make  an  Accumulator,"  by  Mr.  A.  E. 
Livermore,  and  "  How  to  Make  an  Induction  Coil,"  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Robins.  The  remainder  of  the  book  treats  of  the  electrical  and 
photographic  branches  of  the  main  subject,  and  well  realises  its 
introductory  claim  of  being  of  servi-^e  to  photographers  insufficientlv 
acquainted  with  electricity,  electricians  insufficiently  acquainted  with 
photography,  and  surgeons  insufficiently  acquainted  with  both. 
There  are  numerous  illustrations,  and  the  handbook  is  one  of  the 
most  practical  of  the  many  volumes  so  far  called  into  existence  by- 
Professor  Rijntgen's  remarkable  paper  and  experiments. 
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We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  Mr.  Alexander  Jolinston,  F.K.P.S.,  photographer, 
of  Wick,  died  at  Edinburgh  on  June  21. 

The  Photographic  Club. — The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be 
ield  in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  at  eight  o'clock 
■on  Wednesday  evening,  July  8.     Members'  Open  Night. 

Up-to-Date. — Physician  of  the  new  school,  after  turning  X  rays  on  patient: 
"  Your  ca.se  is  a  somewhat  complicated  one.  There  is  a  slight  trouble  with 
jour  left  lung,  and  I  observe  enlargement  of  the  liver,  and  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  heart.  Kindly  hand  me  those  two  sovereigns  in  your  right-hand  trousers 
pocket,  and  I  will  prescribe  for  you. " 

In  the  year  ending  1896,  May  10,  photographs  of  the  sun  were  t;\ken  at 
Oreenwich  with  the  Dallmeyer  photo-heliograph,  mounted  on  the  terrace  roof 
of  the  south  wing  of  the  Physical  Observatory,  on  229  days,  and  of  these  459 
have  been  selected  for  preservation,  besides  fourteen  photographs  with  double 
images  of  the  sun  for  determination  of  zero  of  position  angle. 

Albert  Mkdal.— The  Albert  Medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  has  been  awarded, 
with  the  approval  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  President  of  the  Society, 
to  Professor  David  Edward  Hughes,  F.R.S.,  "  in  recognition  of  the  services  he 
"has  rendered  to  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce  by  his  numerous  inven- 
■tious  in  electricity  and  magnetism,  especially  the  printing  telegraph  and  the 
microphone." 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  I  alluded  to  the  useful  purpose  photography  had  served  in 
the  coaching  of  the  Yale  crew  in  America.  There  seems  no  earthly  reason 
Tvhy  it  should  not  serve  a  still  more  useful  purpose  on  the  turf.  Not  only  at 
the  finish  of  a  race,  but  at  the  other  end  as  well,  it  might  be  brought  into 
requisition.  An  instantaneous  photograph  of  the  start  of  some  races  I  have 
seen  would  make  a  particularly  interesting  study  for  the  handicapper. — The 
Weekly  Sun. 

Failures. — The  following  passage,  from  a  speech  by  Lord  Kelvin,  is  worth 
recording  :  "  One  word  characterises  the  most  strenuous  of  the  efforts  for  the 
advancement  of  science  that  I  have  made  perseveringly  during  fifty-five  years, 
.that  word  ia  failure.  I  know  no  more  of  electric  and  magnetic  force,  nor  of 
the  relation  between  ether,  electricity,  and  ponderable  matter,  nor  of  chemical 
affinity,  than  I  knew  and  tried  to  teach  my  students  of  natural  philosophy 
•fifty  years  ago  in  my  first  session  as  professor.  Somethin?  of  sadness  must 
come  of  failure ;  but,  in  the  pursuit  of  science,  inborn  necessity  to  make  the 
•effort  brings  with  it  much  of  the  ccriaminis  gaudia,  and  saves  the  naturalist 
from  being  wholly  miserable,  perhaps  even  allows  him  to  be  fairly  happy,  in 
his  daily  work.  And  what  splendid  compensations  for  philosophical  failures 
we  have  had  in  the  admirable  discoveries  by  observation  and  experiment  on 
the  properties  of  matter,  and  in  the  exquisitely  beneficent  applications  of 
■science  to  the  use  of  mankind  with  which  these  fifty  years  have  so  abounded." 

Society  of  Arts  Medals. — The  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  have 
awarded  the  Society's  silver  medals  to  the  following  readers  of  papers  during 
the  session  1895-6 -.—W.  J.  Dibdin,  F.C.S..  for  his  paper  on  "Stand.ards  of 
Light ; "  A.  J.  Hipkins,  for  his  paper  on  "  The  Standard  for  Musical  Pitch  ;  " 
A.  A.  Campbell  Swinton,  for  his  paper  on  "Runtgen's  Photography  of  the 
Invisible  ; "  Dr.  D.  Morris,  C.M.G.,  M.A.,  for  his  paper  on  "Bahamas  Sisal 
Industry;"  Edward  W.  Badger,  for  his  paper  on  "Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Drying ; "  E.  W.  Moir,  M.Inst. C.E.,  for  his  paper  on  "  Tunnelling  Ijy  Com- 
pressed Air;"  Col.  R.  G.  Woodthorpe,  C.B.,  R.E.,  for  his  paper  on  "The 
Shan  Hills,  their  Peoples  and  Products  ;"  J.  H.  Glass,  CLE.,  for  his  paper 
on  "The  Great  Landslip  at  Gohna,  in  Gurhwal,  and  the  measures  adopted  to 
Prevent  Serious  Loss  of  Lite ; "  G.  W.  Christison,  for  his  paper  on  "  Tea 
Planting  in  Darjeeling;"  Frank  Cundall,  for  his  paper  on  "  Jamaiea  in  the 
Past  and  Present ; "  G.  Scott  Elliot,  for  his  paper  on  "  The  Commercial 
Prospects  of  English  East  Africa  and  British  Central  Africa  ;  "  Charles  R. 
Valentine,  for  his  paper  on  "  The  Colonies  and  the  Supply  of  Dairy  Produce 
and  Products  of  Petite  Culture;"  Gleeson  White,  for  his  paper  on  "The 
Poster  and  its  Artistic  Possibilities;"  William  Burton,  F.C.S.,  for  his  paper 
on  "The  Palette  of  the  Potter ; "  George  Simonds,  for  his  paper  on  "  Bronze 
Casting  in  Europe." 

A  Question  of  Colouk.— At  the  present  time,  when  so  much  is  being  done 
Tjy  way  of  experiment  in  colour  printing  and  straining  after  the  utmost  effe" 
obtainable  with  the  three  primary  colours,  it  occurs  to  a  studious  mind  that 
the  extreme  fineness  of  the  subdivision  of  these  three  colours  necessitates  as 
much  extreme  care  in  their  interpetation  by  the  printing  press.  It  only  needs 
to  run  through  one  edition  of  such  a  piece  of  colour  work  to  note  the  ineq^uality. 
Where  the  yellow  predominates  ever  so  slightly,  the  effect  in  the  result  is 
crude ;  if  the  red  predominates,  then  the  picture  looks  too  fiery,  and,  if  the 
blue  predominates,  too  cold  or  inclined  to  green  or  to  purple,  according  to  its 
relative  value  to  the  other  two  colours.  It  is  to  obviate  this  that  the  intro- 
duction of  a  suitable  shade  of  light  grey  printed  in  conjunction  with  the  three 
.primaries  has  the  effect  of  mixing  with  and  binding  together  the  three  raw 
colours.  Heliochrome  inks,  so  called  from  their  being  slightly  neutralised  or 
toned  down  by  the  admixture  of  small  proportions  of  their  complementaries 
(grey)  bring  the  three  raw  colours  into  harmony;  yet  does  this  only  in  relation 
to  each  individual  colour.  Now,  hj  printing  on  grey,  obtained  by  mixing  the 
•same  three  inks  in  proper  proportion,  the  effect  is  still  further  to  harmonise 
and  bind  together  the  three  colours.  This  principle  is  well  known  in  chromo 
colour  printing.  To  make  a  key  block  and  print  in  black  or  photo  brown  and 
let  the  red,  yellow  and  blue  take  their  chance,  is  to  get  the  coloured-up  photo 
■look  in  the  result.  Instead  of  this,  to  get  the  utmost  subdivision  in  three 
primaries,  of  which  the  blue  is  the  most  important,  giving  the  vital  drawing 
of  the  picture,  and  to  print  the  key  block  a  suitable  grey,  is  to  aid  the  blue  in 
its  effect  as  far  as  density,  depth,  and  the  drawing  in  the  picture  are  concerned. 
—Joseph  Soholbfield  m  The  Practical  Process  Worker. 


DcmiNO  last  year  M.  Flammarion  made  some  Interesting  experiments  as  to 
the  effect  of  lights  of  different  colours  upon  vegetable  growth  (h>dl.  Sac.  Ast. 
France,  June).  On  July  4,  eight  identical  sensitive  plants,  which  had  been 
sown  at  the  same  time,  were  selected  for  experiment.  These  were  placed  two 
by  two  in  similarly  constructed  glass  boxes,  of  which  the  sides  were  of  different 
colours,  one  being  red,  one  green,  one  blue,  and  another  of  ordinary  clear 
glass.  All  were  exposed  to  precisely  the  same  meteorological  conditions 
throughout.     The  rates  of  growth  were  as  follows: — 

Bed.  Green.  Blue.  White, 

m.  m.  m.  m. 

September  6    0-220    0-090    0-027    0-045 

„        27    0-345     0150    0-027    0-080 

October     22     0-420     0-152    0-027     0-100 

Thus,  while  the  plants  exposed  to  blue  light  made  no  progress  whatever,  those 
exposed  to  red  increased  their  height  fifteen  times.  The  latter,  moreover, 
acquired  an  extraordinary  degree  of  sensitiveness.  Similar  results,  but  not  so 
strongly  marked,  were  obtained  with  geraniums  and  other  plants.  The  fact 
that  the  plants  exposed  to  white  light  grew  less  rapidly  than  those  which  were 
under  red  glass,  although  receiving  the  same  amount  of  red  radiations,  seems 
to  suggest  that  the  presence  of  blue  light  in  the  former  case  not  only  did  not 
accelerate  the  growth  of  the  plants,  but  actually  retarded  it. 

RoTAL  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Exhibition. — The  following  are  particulars 
of  the  classes  and  prizes  for  the  photographic  section  :— In  all  cases  state 
whether  the  work  is  professional  or  amateur,  and  name  process  of  production. 
AH  work  sent  for  competition  must  have  been  executed  within  eighteen  months 
of  the  date  of  this  Exhibition.  <'arte-de-visite  portraits  are  excluded  from 
exhibition,  except  when  illustrating  some  special  process  or  novelty.  All 
enlargements  for  competition  must  be  the  work  of  the  exhibitor.  Information 
respecting  the  photographic  department  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  W.  Brooks, 
Laurel  Villa,  Wray  Park,  Reigate  (member  of  the  General  Committee). 
Professional. — Medals  are  offered  by  the  Society  for  meritorious  productions  in 
the  following  subjects :— Outdoor  photography  :  1,  Landscape,  not  less  than 
20  by  16  inches  ;'  2,  Landscape,  12  by  10  inches  and  under ;  3,  Oenre ;  4, 
Architectural  (exterior) ;  5,  Instant.aneous,  including  Marine ;  6,  Animals  ;  7, 
Enlargements.  Indoor  photogi-aphy :  1,  Portraits,  not  less  than  20  by  16 
inches  ;  2,  Portraits,  15  by  12  inches,  and  under ;  3,  Home  Portraiture  ;  4, 
Still  Life,  Flowers,  &c.  ;  5,  Interiors,  Agricultural  or  otherwise  ;  6,  Photo- 
micrographs;  7,  Englargements.  Aviateur. — 1,  Landscapes  ;  2,  Architectural, 
exterior  or  interior  ;  3,  Hand  camera  work — not  less  than  twelve  examples  ;  4, 
Instantaneous,  including  Marine ;  5,  Still  Life ;  6,  Enlargements.  Photo- 
graphic Apparatus. — With  a  view  to  offer  facilities  to  manufacturers  to  bring 
their  specialities  prominently  belore  the  public  in  the  West  of  England,  the 
Society  purpose  this  year  to  apportion  space  for  photographic  apparatus  gene- 
rally, includingjthe  lantern  and  its  appliances. 

Photography  and  the  Royal  Family. — At  the  recent  -visit  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  other  Princesses  to  Machynlleth,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  know  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  carrying  her  hand  camera 
about  in  the  Plas  Machynlleth  (the  seat  of  Lady  Londonderry-),  taking  chance 
groups  of  the  friends  as  they  talked  or  played  croquet  on  the  lawn.  That  the 
interest  and  amusement  caused  to  Royalty  by  photography  and  photographers 
is  by  no  means  small,  the  following  amusing  incident  will  show  :  There  were 
to  be  two  young  trees  planted  in  the  grounds,  one  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  other  by  the  Princess.  When  the  royal  visitors  had,  with  Lady  London- 
derry and  a  few  friends,  departed  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  planting,  the 
Prince  having  taken  the  spade  in  his  hand,  a  peculiar  noise  was  heard  by 
them.  However,  they  took  no  notice  ;  but,  upon  hearing  the  noise,  "as  of 
the  lower  jaw  of  a  skeleton,"  repeated  several  times,  the  Prince,  Princesses, 
and  the  nobility  collected  made  for  to  discover  the  meaning  of  these  uncanny 
sounds.  Long  and  loud  was  the  laughter  by  all  when  it  was  found  that  Mr. 
B.  Pearce  and  Mr.  Fred  Coop  were  concealed  in  the  adjoining  bushes,  and  that 
it  was  the  snap  of  their  'Thornton-Pickard  shutters  which  had  caused  the 
investigation.  The  undaunted  photographers  snapped  off  the  Royalty  when 
laughing  boisterously,  and  highly  amusing  were  the  excellently  successful  groups 
produced  under  sucli  marked  difficulties — seven  p.m.  The  two  above  photo- 
graphers on  the  same  morning  had  the  honour  of  photographing  the  Royal 
group  at  the  Plas  before  their  temporary  departure  to  Aberystwith  to  open  the 
University  College  of  Wales,  recently  built  there.  Lord  Herbert,  son  of  Lady 
Londonderry,  declared  that  the  group  referred  to  could  not  be  better,  and  that 
it  was  a  perfect  likeness  of  all.  Very  gracious  were  the  royal  visitors  to  the 
photographers,  as  is  further  exemplified  by  the  fact  that,  at  the  station  on 
Saturday  morning,  previous  to  their  departure,  the  Princess  sat  down  in  the 
carriage  again  at  the  request  of  the  photographer,  and  allowed  a  picture  to 
be  taken. 

Edison's  New  Electric  Light,— A  notable  example  of  the  stiraulationof 
invention  by  new  discoveries  is  found  in  the  latest  work  of  Edison  which 
follows  the  discovery  of  Rontgen  and  the  fluoroscope  of  his  own  invention. 
This  latest  invention  is  a  fluorescing  lamp  in  which  is  found  the  promise  of  the 
artificial  light  of  the  future.  The  lamp  appears  to  have  all  the  qualities 
requisite  for  perfect  illumination.  The  light  is  mild,  but  effective  ;  it  is 
diffusive,  like  daylight.  It  gives  off  no  perceptible  heat,  which  latter  quality 
goes  to  show  that  its  economy  has  no  parallel  in  other  kinds  of  artificial 
illumination.  One  form  of  the  lamp  consists  of  a  highly  exhausted  oblong 
glass  bulb,  having  wires  sealed  in  the  ends,  each  wire  being  provided  with  a 
small  plate  inside  the  bulb,  one  of  these  plates  being  inclined,  to  cause  a 
distribution  of  the  rays  over  the  side  of  the  lamp.  Tne  inner  surface  of  the 
lamp  is  covered  with  a  granular  mineral  substance,  which  is  fused  on  the 
glass,  and  is  highly  fluorescent.  When  the  lamp  is  excited  by  connexion 
with  an  induction  coil,  the  fluorescent  material  becomes  luminous.  Originally 
Edison  used  calcium  tungstate  for  his  fluorescing  material,  but,  by  trial,  he 
found  that  the  vacuum  soon  deteriorated,  and,  after  a  long  series  of  experi- 
ments, has  discovered  a  fluorescing  material  which  does  not  affect  the  vacuum, 
while  it  has  a  higher  efficiency  than  the  calcium  tungstate.  Mr.  Edison 
thinks  that  the  fluorescing  material  converts  all  of  the  X  rays  into  light.  He 
has  a  theory  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  light  is  produced.   The  crystals  are 
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■composed  of  light  and  heavy  particles,  and  the  impact  of  the  waves  produces  a 
stress  in  the  crystals  which  causes  the  emission  of  light.  Mr.  Edison  describes 
these  waves  as  sound  waves,  because  they  differ  in  their  mode  of  vibration 
from  ether  waves.  Their  motion  is  infinitely  more  rapid  than  that  of  sound 
waves,  with  which  wb  are  familiar  ;  they  are  comparaole  as  regards  velocity 
with  electric  or  light  waves.  As  to  efficiency,  the  ttuorescine  lamp  produces 
iight  at  the  rate  of  0-3  of  a  watt  per  candle  power.  When  this  is  compared 
with  3  watts  per  candle  power  for  incandescent  lamps,  and  J  watt  per  candle 
power  for  arc  lamps,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  must  be  great  economy  in  the 
fluorescing  lamp. — Scientific  American, 

Abe  ROntgen  Rats  Polarised  ? — Mr.  J.  William  Giffonl  writes  to  Nature: 
^'Mr.  L.  Casella  has  made  for  me  a  Crookes'  tube,  having  as  the  anode  a 
platinum  window  sealed  into  the  end  of  the  tube  opposite  the  cathode,  which 
is  the  ordinary  aluminium  disc.  Owing  to  the  glass  sealing,  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  platinum,  about  3  mm.  in  diameter,  is  free  to  act.  The  light 
.from  all  but  this  portion  was  screened  off  by  thick  glass  discs  and  a  brass  disc, 
these  having  each  an  aperture  in  the  centre.  The  result  with  the  fluorescent 
screen  was  at  tirst  poor,  because  the  vacuum  was  too  low ;  but,  as  that  got 
higher,  it  improved,  and  I  was  able  to  electrograph  a  part  of  the  hand  by  the 
rays  given  off  by  this  small  platinum  window  in  fifteen  seconds,  the  plate 
being  two  and  a  half  inches  from  the  window.  An  ordinary  focus  tube  takes 
thirty  seconds  to  produce  the  same  effect  under  similar  conditions,  but  gives 
better  definition.  With  the  platinum  window  tube,  though  the  bones  are 
defined  on  the  fluorescent  screen,  there  seems  to  be  too  much  white  li^ht,  and 
■the  difference  between  bones  and  fle.sh  is  less  marked.  The  tilted  platmum  of 
a  focus  tube  apparently  reflects  most  of  the  cathode  ray.*,  but  transmits  some. 
Compare  the  behaviour  of  the  platinum  in  both  tubes  with  the  action  of  light 
on  glas.s.  With  both  glass  and  platinum,  part  of  the  rays  are  transmitted  and 
part  reflected,  the  proportion  varying  with  the  angle  of  incidence ;  but.  with 
both,  those  rays  which  are  perpeudicular  are  apparently  transmitted.  If  the 
^lass  be  tilted  at  the  proper  angle,  the  reflected  rays  and  a  small  part  of  the 
transmitted  rays  are  polarised.  Suppose  the  plate  of  glass  in  the  position  of 
the  platinum  window,  and  the  source  of  light  a  luminous  point  within  the 
tube  ;  although  most  of  the  transmitted  light  would  be  radiated  direct  from 
the  luminous  point,  part  would  be  rays  which  had  been  polarised  by  reflection 
from  the  walls  of  the  tube.  The  analogy  would  stUl  hold  good,  for  we  know 
that,  as  far  as  X  rays  are  concerned,  glass  behaves  very  similarly  to  platinum, 
for  these  rays  are,  under  suitable  conditions,  given  off  by  both.  These  con- 
siderations and  the  appearance  of  microscopic  pi-eparations  containing  bone 
undecalcified  when  examined  by  low  powers  and  ordinary  light  under  Nicol 
prisms,  lead  me  to  hazard  the  suggestion  that  a  bare  possibility  exists  of  X 
rays  Irein^  polarised  cathode  rays.  Were  this  so,  the  two  kinds  of  X  rays 
described  by  several  observers  would  be  explained,  .and  we  should  also  under- 
stand why  those  who  have  tried  to  polarise  these  X  rays  should  have  failed, 
the  rays  being  already  polarised.  If  this  view  is  correct,  e-rtinctiou  of  tlie  X 
lays  should  be  caused  by  reflection  from  a  second  platinum  surface  at  the 
proper  angle.  Whether  this  would  succeed  at  atmospheric  pressure  I  know 
not ;  the  experimeut  should  be  tried  in  vacuo,  and  a  tube  constructed  specially 
for  the  purpose.  The  window  tube  has,  at  all  events,  proved  that  a  quantity 
of  cathode  rays,  with  some  X  rays,  may  be  transmitted  through  moderately 
thin  platinum  under  these  conditions." 
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(     Thames.    Leader,  C.  E.  Fottane, 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
June  25,— Mr.  R.  Beckett  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  the  annual  rei>ort  of  the  Committee,  together 
with  the  balance-sheet,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  Associatian  was  in  a 
healthy  financial  condition,  with  a  balance  in  hand  of  39/.  odd.  During  the 
year  a  heavy  loss  had  been  sustained  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Traill  Taylor,  one  of 
the  Trustees,  the  vacant  post  being  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  A. 
Haddon,  whose  ofSce  of  Curator  is  now  held  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Grundy.  In  con- 
sequence of  removal  from  London,  Mr.  Atkins  has  resigned  the  Kecordership, 
and,  in  recognition  of  his  services,  he  was  elected  an  honorary  member.  The 
Committee  regret  that  Mr.  Henderson's  offer  of  five  guineas,  coupled  with  a 
similar  amount  from  the  Association,  for  the  most  valuable  papers  read  during 
the  session  had  not  Ijeen  responded  to  as  expected,  but  Mr.  Henderson  has 
consented  to  the  sum  being  held  over  for  disposal  on  the  same  lines  at  a  future 
date.  The  Committee  also  wished  to  impress  upon  the  members  the  de- 
sirability of  their  co-operation  with  the  officials  in  rendering  the  meetings  as 
attractive  and  interesting  as  possible. 


Mr.  Henderson  proposed  that  the  report  and  balance-sheet  be  accepted. 
I  by  Mr.  Freehwater  and  carried. 


This  was  seconded  1 


The  election  of  officers  and  committee  for  the  ensalD?  year  then  took  pUca 
with  the  following  result: — Trustees:  Messrs.  A.  Haddon  anil  .1.  B.  B. 
Wellington. — Committee:  Messrs.  Bayston,  R.  Beckett,  K.  P.  Draee,  T.  E. 
Freshwater,  .J.  E.  Hodd,  J.  S.  Teape,  E.  .1.  Wall,  and  W.  D.  Welford.— 
Curator :  Mr.  F.  B.  Grundy. — Librarian :  Mr.  H.  C.  R»p«OD. — Hon.  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer  :  Mr.  P.  Everitt. 

Mr.  Bayston  showed  a  print  of  a  "double  "  taken  in  an  ordinary  camera  in 
a  very  simple  manner  by  the  insertion  of  a  suitable  piece  of  card  midway 
between  the  lens  and  the  plate,  which  protected  one-half  of  the  plate  during 
the  first  exposure,  after  which  it  was  shifted  across,  the  subject  re-posed,  and 
the  second  exposure  made.  If  the  camera  is  not  moved,  hardly  any  distinction 
can  be  seen  between  the  two  exposures. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  laid  on  the  table  the  two  portraits  of  the  late  Mr.  Traill 
Taylor  which  he  had  been  instnicted  to  frame,  and  which  he  had  now  had 
done. 

The  consideration  ot  the  alterations  to  the  rules,  and  farther  business  of  the 
annua!  meeting  were  deferred  to  the  next  meeting. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

June  24, — Mr.  Thomas  Bedding  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Fry  passed  round  some  prints  upon  some  defective  paper  which  had 
been  shown  at  the  previous  meeting. 

Considerable  discussion  took  place  upon  the  probable  cause  of  the  defect 
which  had  been  alleged  to  be  due  to  tlie  paste  with  which  the  labels  were 
attached  to  the  packets  of  paper,  but  no  definite  conclusion  was  arrived  at. 

Mr.  Haes  showed  some  prints  made  upon  Dr.  Liesegang's  coUodio-chloride 
paper.     'The  prints  were  nine  years  old,  and  were  as  good  as  ever  they  were. 

Mr.  FOXLEE  said  that  Mr.  Bruce,  of  Duns,  had  been  using  the  collodio- 
chloride  process  commercially  for  twenty  years.  He  (Mr.  Bruce)  had  never 
met  with  a  faded  print  He  coated  his  own  paper  with  emulsion  purchased 
commercially — Mr.  Foxlee  thought  from  Dr.  Liesegang. 

Mr.  Bridge  showed  what  had  been  a  microscopic  picture  of  himself---made 
by  Mr.  Williams— the  image  of  which  had  entirely  disappeared.  This  w.-is 
due,  it  was  suggesteil,  to  the  use  of  a  varnish  made  with  absolute  alcohol, 
which  dissolved  the  collodion  and  so  destroyed  the  image. 

Mr.  Isenthall  showed  .some  radiograms  ot  large  dimensions.  The  entire 
arm,  the  leg  from  the  knee  downwards,  and  the  chest  and  trunk  of  a  man  were 
amongst  the  examples.  The  negatives  were  made  on  plates  about  twenty-four 
inches  long. 

The  subject  for  discussion  which  next  occupied  the  meeting  was 
Toning  Silver  Prints. 

A  general  talk  upon  combined  toning  and  fixing  baths,  the  possibilities  of 
toning  after  fixing,  the  advantages  of  adding  platinum  compounds  to  the  gold 
bath,  and  the  many  technicalities  of  the  various  processes  in  vogue  concluded 
the  programme. 

» 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.— June  23,  Mr.  R.  Beckett  presiding. — A 
long  and  very  useful  discussion  was  held  on  the  subjects  included  in  the 
lectures  on  Development  and  Printing  with  Silver  Paper  respectively,  given  at 
preceding  meetings.  Mr.  Dean  rendered  report  of  the  excursion  on  the  pre- 
ceding Saturday  to  East  Moulsey.  Mr.  GosLiNO  showed  the  results  of  his 
experiments  as  to  modifying  the  focal  length  of  a  single-combination  achro- 
matic lens  by  placing  lenses  of  different  focal  lengths  in  front.  Thus,  by  using 
an  8-inch  single  lens  with  spectacle  lenses  of  various  foci,  the  following 
results  were  obtained :  8-inch  single  +  a  30-inch  positive  lens  =  a  focus  of 
6  inches.  8-inoh  sinsile  +  a  30-incli  negative  lens  =  a  focus  of  lOJ  inches. 
8-inch  single  -l-  a  26-inch  negative  lens  =  a  focus  of  12  inches.  8-inch  single  -I-  a 
16-inch  negative  lens  =  a  focus  of  14^  inches.  The  advantage  of  the  above 
arrangement  was  that  the  effect  of  an  expensive  set  of  casket  lenses  could  be 
obtained  at  a  cost  of  only  Gd.  each  combination. 

North  Mtddleaez  Photographic  Society.— June  22,  Mr.  Child  Bayley  in 
the  chair. — Messrs.  Mummeuy  and  Smith  reported  on  the  outing  to  Purfleet  on 
Saturday.  Mr.  H.  F.  B.  Wheeler  was  unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the 
Society.     Mr.  Tilnky  then  read  an  extremely  interesting  paper  entitled 

Observations  on  Prture-makino. 
By  means  of  sketches,  engravings,  and  lantern  slides  kindly  lent  him  by 
Messrs.  F.  H.  Evans,  J.  Mummery,  and  S.  E.  Wall,  he  showed  the  reason  why 
a  picture  pleased,  and  pointed  out  what  to  avoid.  He  explained  the  various 
forms  of  composition,  and  traced  them  out  on  the  screen,  criticising  the  slides 
as  well.  There  was  very  little  discussion  on  the  paper,  Messrs.  Johnson, 
Pither,  and  Macintosh  m.iking  a  few  remarks,  and  the  Chair.ma.x  (Mr.  Child 
Bayley),  in  tendering  his  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  said  that,  after  the  amount  of 
trash  and  twaddle  that  had  Ijeen  written  and  spoken  on  this  subject  by 
incapable  persons,  it  was  a  genuine  pleasure  to  listen  to  a  trained  artist  who 
had  .so  full  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  the  power  to  impart  it.  A  formsj 
vote  of  thanks  concluded  the  meeting. 

Bradford  Photographic  Society.— On  Saturday,  June  20,  the  members  of 
the  Bradford  Photographic  Society  held  their  first  annual  competitive  excursion 
to  Fountains  Abbey,  when  about  twenty-four  took  advantage  of  the  pleasure- 
party  tickets  by  the  train  leaving  Bradford  at  7.30  a.m.,  and  another  detach- 
ment (including  the  President)  came  on  by  the  afternoon  excursion.  Alto- 
gether nearly  400  exposures  were  made,  one  member  making  forty-four,  and 
another  only  eight,  in  cameras  in  all  sizes,  from  the  lordly  12  x  10  down  to  a 
quarter  of  a  quarter-plate  ;  in  the  ingenious  little  camera  made  and  used  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Gray.  Fountains  Abbey  is  ce-tainly  one  of  the  finest  ruins  in 
England,  and  there  was  ample  scope  to  show  what  kind  of  work  the  members 
are  capable  of  turning  out,  and  the  ruins  are  so  extensive  that  a  fall  day  can  be 
spent  most  advantageously.  One  of  the  Vice-Presidents  had  thoughtfully  pro- 
vided a  commodious  yet  portable  changing  tent,  which  was  much  appreciated, 
and  we  should  certainly  advise  all  societies  visiting  here  to  provide  some  such 
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arrangement  and  take  plenty  of  i)lateB.  The  early  part  of  the  day  lieing  very 
■wet,  the  time  was  agreeably  occupied  in  photographing  the  very  fine  cloisters, 
and  in  this  way  not  much  time  was  lost.  The  Abbey  was  taken  from  all 
paints  of  view,  good  and  bad,  but  the  wet  morning  prevented  certain  portions 
■being  photographed  under  the  most  suitable  conditions,  and,  there  being  plenty 
of  wind,  the  foliage  was  difficult  to  manage.  Certain  accidents  or  omissions 
were,  of  course,  inevitable.  One  gentleman  had  forgotten  his  tripod  screw, 
and  another  had  camera,  lens,  three  dozen  plates,  but  had  left  his  tripod  at 
home.  The  prizes  offered  are  a  silver  medal,  a  bronze  medal,  framed  photo- 
graphs given  by  a  Vice-President ;  The  Photographic  Reference  Book  given 
by  another  Vice-President ;  another.  Society's  certificate.  The  competitors  are 
allowed  until  July  20  to  get  up  their  prints,  but  it  is  not  yet  decided  who  is 
to  judge  them.  The  Society  is  making  headway,  and  the  new  Committee 
certainly  are  justifying  their  existence,  and  at  almost  every  meeting  two  or 
more  new  members  are  added  to  the  number  ;  and,  although  the  weather  has 
Tieen  so  very  sultry,  the  Monday  evenings  are  better  attended  than  ever. 

Photogn^aphic  Society  of  Japan. — The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Society,  for  the  year  ending  Mav,  1896,  was  held  at  the  College  of 
Science,  Imperial  University,  Tokyo,  on  Friday,  the  22nd  inst.,  at  4.30  p.m. 
The  Secretaries  being  called  on  for  their  report,  the  following  was  read  : — 
During  the  past  year  the  Society  has  been  in  a  transition  state,  and  has  suffered 
to  a  certain  extent  in  consequence.  Though  we  have  had  few  meetings  and 
only  one  field  day,  there  has  probably  been  no  year  when  the  individual 
members  have  been  more  active  than  during  the  present  one.  Some  of  our 
members  have  carried  on  investigations  and  produced  results  which  deserve  a 
wide  publication.  The  vital  question,  whether  we  shall  have  a  home  of  our 
own,  after  having  been  referred  to  a  competent  committee,  seems  now  to  be 
verging  towards  an  affirmative  conclusion,  and,  should  the  plans,  which  are 
already  anticipated,  be  carried  out,  we  are  in  a  way  to  increase  even  our  old 
reputation.  We  are,  as  it  seems,  to  advance  during  the  present  year  and 
coming  years  by  strictly  uniting  our  forces  and  moving  onwards  towards  better 
results.  The  Treasurers  were  then  called  on  for  their  report.  Mr.  A.J.  Hare 
explained  that,  in  the  absence  of  his  colleague  in  the  Treasurership,  Mr.  S. 
Ivajima,  jun.,  who  was  travelling  in  Europe,  it  was  not  possible  to  make  out  a 
balance-sheet.  He  explained,  however,  in  general  terms  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  Society.  Although  all  the  expenses  of  the  past  year  came  out  of 
money  collected  by  him  (Mr.  A.  J.  Hare)  as  Foreign  Treasurer,  he  had  still  a 
balance  of  cash  in  the  bank  of  94 '04  dollars,  and  this  though  he  had  to  confess 
to  remissness  in  collecting  subscriptions.  The  balance  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Kajima  at  the  end  of  the  last  financial  year  had  been  235'455  dollars,  andmust 
be  more  now.  as  it  had  not  been  drawn  on  at  all.  The  officers  of  the  Society 
-then  resigned.  It  was  duly  proposed,  seconded,  and  carried,  that,  apart  from 
the  Treasurer— the  Treasurership  being  modified  on  account  of  alteration  of 
rules— the  officers  should  all  be  re-elected.  It  having  been  announced  that 
Sir  Ernest  Satow  would  be  willing  to  act  as  Vice-President  if  elected,  he 
was  duly  proposed,  seconded,  and  unanimously  elected  a  Vice-President 
of  the  Society.  Toe  question  of  the  Treasurership  then  came  up,  and  Mr. 
A.  J.  Hare,  after  making  some  objections,  agreed  to  take  the  post  if 
■elected.  He  was  duly  proposed,  secon'lcti,  and  unanimously  elected. 
In  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  Ciairraan,  the  following  document, 
a  copy  of  which  wdl  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Society,  was  read  : — 
"Proposed  Pernmnent  (Juarters  for  the  Pknto^jraphic  Society  of  Japan. — 
During  the  last  few  years  the  practice  of  photography  has  very  greatly 
increased  in  this  country.  The  amateur  class  may  be  said  to  have  come  into 
-existence  as  an  actual  body,  and  it  is  coming  to  be  recognised  tliat,  in  the 
hand^  of  thosn  who  have  the  necessary  taste  and  artistic  knowledge,  photo- 
graphy is  more  than  a  science  and  a  craft — It  is  a  fine  art.  The  greatest 
difficulty  there  hai  been  to  contend  against,  up  to  the  present  time  has  risen 
from  the  want  of  means  of  readily  acquiring  the  necessary  technical  know- 
ledge, and  of  haviag  access  to  publications  describing  the  latest  processes, 
appliances,  &c.  The  Photographic  Society  of  Japan  has  filled  this  want  so 
far  as  possible  since  the  beginning  of  its  existence,  but  it  has  been  sadly 
handicapped  for  want  of  any  permanent  quarters.  Large  numbers  of 
periodicals  and  books  are  received  by  the  Society,  and  many  samples  of 
goods  and  useful  pieces  of  apparatus,  but  there  is  no  place  in  which  these 
can  be  deposited  so  as  to  be  available  to  members.  In  both  Europe  and 
America  there  are  photographic  societies  having  permanent  quarters.  Some 
of  these  societies  are  purely  for  artistic  and  scientific  purposes,  others  combine 
the  social  element  with  these,  and  are  of  the  nature  of  clubs.  The  Committee 
of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Japan  considers  that  the  time  has  now  come 
when  the  Society  shou[d  establish  itself  in  permanent  quarters,  which  shall 
include  d.ark  rooms,  enlarging  rooms,  meeting  room,  and  reading  room.  In 
the  last  -  mentioned  there  will  be  deposited  the  leading  photographic 
periodicals  of  Europe  and  America,  and  the  beginning  of  a  photographic 
library  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  in  time  become  extensive."  The  Committee 
instructed  Mr.  Isawa  to  prepare  a  design  for  such  a  building.  There  were 
exhibited  durin  g  the  meeting,  by  Dr.  A.  Wood,  a  very  fine  enlargement  of  a 
laughing  girl  taken  whilst  wading  at  Shiwo  shi,  the  shell-tishing  carnival  that 
takes  place  at  Shinagawa  every  spring ;  by  Mr.  T.  Konishi,  a  casket  contain- 
ing a  variety  of  lenses  by  Goerz ;  and  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton,  a  .stereoscopic 
.  view  of  the  lower  end  of  the  ice  cave  at  Shojl,  taken,  along  with  Dr.  Wood 
by  magnesium  light.  The  negatives  had  been  made  in  two  hand  cameras 
placed  side  by  side,  the  lenses  being  of  different  type  and  different  focal 
length,  but  positive  transparencies  of  the  same,  and  the  proper  stereoscopic 
-size,  had  been  produced,  and  the  effect  was  quite  good.  The  prismatic  effect 
of  the  magnesium  light  internally  reflected  and  refracted  was  particularly  well 
rendered,  because  the  stereoscope  being  a  cheap  one  had  lenses  not  corrected 
for  chromatic  aberration.  The  business  part  of  the  meeting  having  ended, 
the  members  and  visitors  moved  into  the  large  hall  of  the  Collefe  when 
Professor  K.  Yamakawa,  Ph.B  ,  Director  of  the  College,  gave  a  lecture  on, 
and  demonstration  of,  the  work  of  the  Rdntgen  X  rays.  In  spite  of  the  vilest 
of  weather,  the  attendance  was  good.  The  demonstration  went  off  with 
perfect  success,  and  was  of  extreme  interest.  The  lecture  included  a 
description  of  original  investigations  by  Professor  Yamakawa  concerning 
/■reflection  and  refraction  of  X  rays. 
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Thk  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  June  17  and 
June  24,  1896:— 

Shutters. — No.    13,180.      "  Improvements    in   Shutters   for    Photographio 

Cameras."     J.  W.  Jetes  and  A.  L.  Adams. 
Cameras. — No.   13,284.      "Improvements    in  or  relating   to    Photographic 

Cameras    or    Film-exposing    Apparatus."      Communicated  by  T.    H. 

Blair.     A.  J.  BouLT. 
Shutter.— No.  13,324.     "  An  Improved  Time  and  Instantaneous  Roller-blind 

Shutter  for  Photographic  Purposes."    H.  P.  Tatteh.sall. 
KINETOSOOPY.— No.  13,380.     "Photographic  Apparatus  for  Taking  Pictures 

on  Films  and  Projecting  Apparatus  for  Displaying  the  Pictures  on  a 

Photographic  Screen."    G.  Richards. 
Cameras. — No.    13,425.      "An   Improvement   to   Photographic    Cameras." 

J.  Pearse. 
Kinbtoscopt, — No.  13,642.     "Improvements  in  or  relating  to  Apparatus  for 

Use   in  Receiving  and   Projecting  Photographic   Images."      Complete 

specification.     A.  F.  Parnaland. 
Cameras  axd  Lan'terns. — No.  13,674.     "Improvements  in  or  connected  with 

Cameras  and  Optical  Lanterns."    A.  Wrench. 


€orreiSvmttJence. 


■  Correspondents  should  never  icrite  on  both,  sides  of  the  paper.    Xo  notice  ts  fakm 
of  com,m,unicationt  unless  the  names  ond  addresses  of  the  icritors  are  given. 


THE  N.  A.  P.  P.  AND  THE  CONVENTION. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Allow  me  space  to  say,  that,  as  the  National  Convention 
is  near  (July  13),  I  urge  all  professional  photographers  who  «in  spare 
the  time,  to  rally  round  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  the  President  for  the 
year,  and  give  him  a  hearty  welcome.  His  writings  from  time  to  time 
have  mostly  been  for  the  studio  and  for  professional  photographers. 

I  may  say  personally  I  have  derived  more  benefit  from  his  repeated 
hints  as  to  how  to  condact  a  studio,  and  manage  sitters  (the  latter  a 
science  in  itself),  than  from  any  other  source. 

The  Convention  ought  this  year  to  be  a  reunion  of  all  classes,  whether 
professional  or  otherwise. 

The  N.i.P.P.,  I  think,  have  wisely  arranged  their  outing  at  the  same 
time,  and  from  a  letter  I  have  had  from  Mr.  Drage,  the  ever-aotive  Con- 
vention Secretary,  there  will,  I  hope,  be  a  record  attendance.  Just  one 
hint  more.  Will  members  of  the  profession  bring  with  them  goodly 
specimens  of  their  work,  platinotype,  and  silver  portraits,  and  views, 
(fee. — I  am,  yours,  &e.  Thomas  F.ill. 

9  d-  10,  Baker-street,  W. 


"PHOTOGKAMS"  AGAIN. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  regret  to  have  to  correct  an  egregious  mistake  made  by 
one  of  your  contemporaries,  which  I  fear  is  deliberate,  I  wont  say  mis- 
chievously deliberate. 

The  paper  to  which  I  allude  announces  that  at  the  C  invention  there 
will  be  an  exhibition  of  100  pictorial  photograms,  selected  by  H.  P. 
Bobinson.  Now,  there  is  no  authority  whatever  for  any  such  annoance- 
ment  in  any  document  issued  by  the  Council,  and  I  am  quite  precisely 
the  last  person  in  the  world  to  have  anything  to  do  with  "  photograms," 
a  word  which  I  feel  dishonours  our  art.  I  complain  with  great  reluct- 
ance so  near  our  festive  time,  but  it  is  just  possible  that,  if  I  made  no 
protest,  my  friends  would  assume  that  I  had  accepted  the  word,  and 
may  desert  me  in  disgust  and  there  would  be  no  show.  Let  me  assure 
them  that  to  this  little  exhibition  nothing  but  "  photographs  "  will 
be  admitted,  and  I  can  only  express  my  regret  that  they  have,  either 
mischievously  or  ignorantly,  been  called  photograms. 

In  ordinary  life  it  is  not  considered  very  well  behaved  to  "call  names ;  " 
perhaps  it  is  different  in  some  journalistic  announcements. 

H.  P.  Robinson. 


MR.  CHILD  BAYLEY  ON  ART. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — "  Cosmos,"  in  last  week's  British  Journal  of  Photo- 
graphy, seems  a  little  surprised  that  I  have  not  replied  Id  the  various 
criticisms  upon  a  paper  read  by  me  recently  before  the  Pliotographic 
Club.     My  reason  for  not  troubling  you  with  a  letter  on  the  subject  was 
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that  so  far  I  had  seen  little  or  nothing  to  reply  to.  Mr.  H.  P. 
Kobinson,  it  is  true,  stated  the  following  week  that  I  should  lu  the  future 
alter  my  opinions  therein  expressed,  and  be  sorry  I  had  put  them  to 
paper.  It  is  quite  possible,  though  I  trust  not  probable,  that  I  shall. 
At  any  rate,  Mr.  Robinson  has  grasped  the  main  idea  of  my  paper  to 
write  about  the  subject  one  knows  most  about,  and  in  talking  of  changes 
of  opinion  or  of  a  sudden  intellectual  right-about-face,  he  is,  of  course, 
/juite  at  home.  I,  too,  ''  have  known  similar  cases."  When  Mr.  Bohin- 
son,  however,  leaves  this  familiar  ground,  and  endeavours  to  argue  that 
the  improvement  in  pictorial  photography  has  taken  place  since  the 
institution  of  the  Linked  King,  and  is  therefore  due  to  it,  he  is  dealing 
more  or  less  with  a  science,  logic,  and  shows,  as  indeed  he  often  asserts, 
that  this  is  not  his  forte.  The  improvement  has  taken  place  since  the 
institution  of  the  Linked  Ring,  since  what  I  have  heard  described  as 
the  "purification"  of  another  Society,  since  the  affiliation  of  photo- 
graphic societies,  since  the  institution  of  County  Councils,  and  since  the 
sinking  of  II.M.S.  Victoria,  and  is  there/ore,  no  doubt,  due  to  these 
occurrences.    As  I  never  said  it  was  or  wasn't,  this  may  pass. 

If  your  next  correspondent  be  the  talented  gentleman  whose  pictures 
both  in  Pall  Mall  and  Piccadilly  I  have  often  admired,  he  is  quite  con- 
sistent in  deprecating,  by  innuendo,  the  fact  that  I  wrote  of  matters  with 
which  I  might  be  acquainted  rather  than  of  societies  and  exhibitions  of 
which  X  was  entirely  ignorant,  since  he  follows  out  this  rule  by  producing 
photographic  pictures,  but  writing  on  the  law  of  averages.  If  the  figures 
he  quoies  mean  anything,  they  indicate  clearly  enough  that  a  member  of 
the  Linked  Ring  stands  between  three  and  four  hundred  times  the  chance 
that  one  of  the  twenty  thousand  or  so  outsiders  do,  of  getting  a  picture 
bung  at  the  Salon. 

Of  other  criticism  I  have  little  to  complain.  One  gentleman  connected 
'with  the  press  compares  your  humble  servant  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
with  Lord  Salisbury,  because,  presumably,  they  and  the  body  they 
belong  to  are  subject  to  repeated  attacks  from  the  party  who  recently 
suffered  so  heavily  at  the  ballot  boxes.  The  comparison  may  be  flattering, 
but,  when  coupled  with  a  column  and  a  half  of  abuse,  which  is  supposed 
"  to  let  him  off  lightly,"  was  surely  unnecessary,  especially  as  my  paper 
was  considered  so  dangerous  that  it  had  to  be  diluted  by  passage  through 
my  critic's  brain,  before  in  a  travestied  condition  he  put  it  before  his 
readers. 

As  far  as  a  definite  reply  is  concerned,  I  woiUd  refer  those  who  think  it 
necessary  to  the  paper  itself — it  contains  all  the  reply  I  have  to  make  upon 
pomts  raised  by  myself,  although,  of  course,  no  reference  will  be  found 
in  it  to  opinions  saddled  on  me  by  my  critics  to  afford  them  opportunities 
for  discussion.  I  should  like  to  thank  "  F.  B."  for  his  expression  of 
opinion,  as  well  as  several  gentlemen  who  have  written  direct  to  myself 
to  a  similar  effect.  Mr.  Robinson,  I  trust,  acquits  me  of  "  spitefulness  " 
towards  himself,  with  which  I  have  been  charged ;  it  would  be  both 
unreasonable  and  ungrateful  if  I  entertained  any  such  feeling,  which  I 
don't.  E.  Child  Baylet. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  AT  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY, 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Apropos  of  the  last  paragraph  of  Mr.  Newman's  pathetic 
letter  (p.  416  of  your  last),  it  may  interest  your  readers  to  know  that  the 
Continental  firm  in  question  have  announced  the  issue  of  an  illustrated 
work  on  the  National  collection,  to  which  Mr.  Eastlake  has  kindly 
offered  to  contribute  literary  assistance. 

Another  interesting  item  is  that  the  same  firm  is  offering  a  series  of 
email  carbon  reproductions  of  the  National  collection  ( probably  printed 
in  Germany),  and  are  underselling  the  modest  price  hitherto  asked  by  the 
Englishman  here,  by  some  33J  per  cent.  Of  course,  in  the  "  Land  of  the 
Free"  all  this  is  perfectly  legitimate,  but  it  seems  to  be  slowly  and 
gradually  drawing  on  the  minds  of  the  public  that  far  too  many  facilities 
are  given  here  to  foreign  enterprise. 

The  question  has  already  been  before  Parliament,  but  with  abortive 
results.  I  hope  on  the  next  occasion  it  will  be  brought  forward  in  a  form 
that  will  secure  its  deserved  attention. — I  am,  yours,  &o.,        J.  Liddy. 

34,  Tunley-road,  Craven  Park,  N.W. 


RE  THE  AFFILIATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETIES. 
To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen, — May  I  claim  space  to  refer  to  the  above  matter  now  the 
excitement  exhibited  regarding  it  in  several  quarters  appears  to  have 
bubbled  itself  out? 

The  object  of  the  movement,  as  I  understand  it,  is  for  the  benefit  of 
those  societies  atllliated.  Each  such  society  elects  two  delegates  to  look 
after  its  interests.  Any  failure  of  any  particular  society  to  reap  in  full 
8uoh  benefits  as  are  available  is  the  failure  of  its  own  delegates  to  do  the 
duty  entrusted  to  them,  any  failure  of  the  scheme  as  a  whole,  again, 
being  simply  the  individual  failure  of  each  delegate. 

Is  it  a  failure  as  a  whole?  or  need  it  be?  Speaking  as  a  delegate  on 
fcehalf  of  the  Society  I  have  the  honour  to  represent,  I  should  say,  cer- 
tainly not.     Taking  up  the  past  year,  we  have  had,  through  the  Affilia- 


tion scheme,  at  least  five  or  six  important  lectures  and  demonstrations 
given  us  by  well-known  workers,  and  in  return  fifteen  or  sixteen  lectuieB 
and  lantern  shows  have  been  given  by  our  members  before  other  affiliated 
societies.  These  figures  are  well  within  the  mark.  Again,  our  members 
saved  II.  5«.  alone  on  admission  tickets  to  the  last  Pall  Mall  Exhibition. 
Then  we  have  had  twenty-four  numbers  of  the  Royal  Photographie 
Society's  Journal,  representing  a  cash  value  of  1^  4^.  Again,  such  ot 
our  members  as  were  interested  in  the  subjects  attended  the  series  of 
lectures  just  concluded,  and  paid  for  admission  at  the  rate  of  twopence 
per  lecture.  But  enough  of  this.  Our  subscription  for  these  and  other 
benefits  is  one  guinea  per  annum,  We  are  told  in  the  old  Book  "  to 
such  as  ask  shall  be  given ;"  and,  in  regard  to  this  scheme  it  is  certainly 
no  exception  to  the  rule  that  "  self  help  is  the  best  help,"  and  it  is  just 
this— Each  society  is  supposed  to  elect  representatives  to  do  for  them, 
viz. ,  look  after  their  welfare. 

So  far  what  has  been  said  has  been  so  said  as  a  delegate.  Now  I 
would  crave  your  indulgence  yet  a  little  further,  that  I  may,  as  Chiirman 
of  this  scheme,  make  one  or  two  statements  regarding  it. 

The  series  of  six  lectures  recently  given  on  the  subject  of  Photography 
with  the  Bichromate  Salts  are  to  be  published  in  pimphlet  form,  and 
copies  will  be  sent  each  affiliated  society  free. 

In  order  to  extend  the  series  of  papers,  lectures,  itc,  available  for  use 
of  our  societies,  commissions  have  been  placed  for  six  fully  illustrated 
lectures,  being  prepared  on  the  following  subjects  : — 

Pictorial  Photography,  by  Mr.  A.  Horsley  Hinton ;  Lantern  Slide- 
making,  by  Mr.  John  A.  Hodges ;  Negative-making ;  Architectural 
Photography,  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Bennett ;  Intensification  and  Reduction, 
by  Mp,  J.  Mcintosh  ;  Hand-camera  Work,  by  Mr.  W.  Thomas. 

These  lectures,  the  first  five  at  any  rate  of  which  certainly  are  in  the 
hands  of  gentlemen  eminently  capable  of  handling  their  respective 
subjects,  will  be  ready  for  circulation  among  affiliated  societies  early  in 
October,  and,  as  funds  will  allow,  others  will  follow ;  but,  for  one  year's 
work,  twelve  important  lectures  by  experts  looks  somewhat  unlike  that 
moribund  condition  of  things  some  would  persuade  the  world  at  large 
exists  within  the  camp  of  affiliated  societies. 

That  there  exists  ample  call  for  some  such  organization  is  clear.  What 
we  want  is  help.  We  want  workers  ;  for  such  there  is  room.  Mere  idle 
vapouring  about  other  people's  failures  we  have  no  room  for,  and  I  have 
taken  the  perhaps  uncalled-for  course  of  troubling  you  and  your  readers 
with  this  somewhat  lengthy  letter  in  order  that  those  societies  scattered 
about  this  country  of  ours,  who  only  come  in  touch  with  matters  of  this 
kind  through  the  photographic  papers,  may  know  that,  if  the  good  ship 
Affiliation  is  to  sink,  she  does  so  "  scuttled,"  and  the  gallant  little 
band  of  delegates  who  have  stood  round  me  since  my  election  to  the 
chair  are  determined,  when  the  end  comes,  if  it  does  come,  we  go  down 
with  flag  flying,  and  firing  oar  last  broadside,  leaving  the  responsibility 
to  attach  where  it  should. 

But  are  we  doomed  ?  The  need  for  existence  is  still  with  us,  and  I 
would  ask  each  society  affiliated  to  see  that  those  it  elects  as  repre- 
sentatives fulfil  the  functions  entrusted  to  their  hands.  To  unaffiliated 
Societies  at  all  interested  in  this  or  some  similar  movement  I  would 
commend  the  matter  to  their  careful  consideration,  "for  many  littles 
make  much,"  and  with  funds  sufficient  to  work  on  a  great  deal  of  the 
trouble  many  societies  find  in  providing  for  programmes,  &o.,  might  be 
lessened. 

Apologising  again  for  taking  up  so  much  of  your  space, — I  am,  yours, 
&c.,  W.  Thomas,  Chairman. 


%n^\iytx^  to  ©ortejSpotttrentiEJ* 

\*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photoobaphy,"  2,  York-street,  Covent  Oarden,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay, 

*»*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com- 

Tnunications  through  the  post.     Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 

and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
*,*  Commvmications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 

should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,  york-street, 

Covent  Oarden,  London.      ^ 

Photoqraphs  Registered  : — 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Oatey,  Wadobridga,  Cornwall.— Tioo  phalograplj  o/  Albtrt  J.  Hmvcood, 

Pddstov:,  Co}-nv:all. 
Richard  Bailey,  35,  Storev-Eqnare,  Barrow-la-Furness,  Lancaehire.— Photojraph  o/ 

U.U.S.  "Powerful"  in  <)«  fleooviaMrc  Docl:,  Bartow-in-FurnaM. 
Frank  Coflilan,  31,  Carlisle-i-oad,  LondonHorry.— Pdotograph  0/  hsad  and  shoulder* 

of  tfte  Ren.   Deius   Quigky,    C.C.,  Londonderry.      Photografh  of  the  Ren.  Dmis 

(iuijley,  C.C,  Londonderrjj.     Three-'iaarler  I»tij*fc  cabinet. 
John  Owen,  49,  Broail-Btreet,  Newtown,  North  Wales. -P.'ioto<jiapJi  0/ Plas  Macli- 

ynlleth,  with,  group  of  Sox,al  party.     T/ii-eo  pholoarap/is  0/  jroup  of  Hoyal  party  at 

fliw  Machynlleth.     Photograph  0/  tlu  Royal  prooesgim  at  Machynlleth,  June  25, 

1896. 
George  Taylor,  5,  South-road,  Bishop  Aack'and.— PfiolograpJi  0/  Bishop  Auckland 

Football    Team,   winiiere    of   the    English    Aetociation    Amateur  Choil«nje  Cup, 

1895-6.    Photographof  Bishop  Aucldand  Football  Team  ond  "#uiall  of  the  ClM, 

winners  of  the  English  Association  Amateur  Challenye  Cup,  l-9j-6. 
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KKCEn'ED.— T.  S.  Bbucb  ;  Souo ;  F.  Coohlas  ;  aud  others.    In  our  next. 

A.  LOMAX. — Sorry  we  are  unable  to  print  your  letter  as  it  stands, 

A.  H.  Cade. — The  firm,  -we  believe,  is  a  respectable  one.  Trobably  they  are 
offering  bromide  enlargements. 

AcBTi)  asks  where  calcium  carbide  can  be  obtained,  and  the  price  ?— In  reply  : 
Almost  any  dealer  will  procure  it  for  you.  The  price  ranges  between 
itl.  and  Is.  per  pound. 

Assistants  axd  their  Grievances. — Tohn  A.  Randall  ;  Sidney  Lydkord  ; 
G^.  C.  Laws.  We  withhold  your  letters,  as  the  subject  has  now  been 
fully  ventilated.    Thanks,  nevertheless. 

yAEMiSH  FOB  NEGATIVES. — C.  BIRD.  As  the  varnish  dries  with  a  more  or  less 
matt  surface  when  applied  cold,  try  warming  the  plate  before  its 
application,  and  dry  with  a  moderate  heat. 

JVmuNB  Dyes.— W.  A.  T.  If  the  colours  you  propose  to  use  run,  and  we 
doubt  if  they  will,  employ  those  only  soluble  iu  alcohol.  Why  not  use 
the  colours  specially  sold  for  the  purpose  .'  there  is  no  difficulty  with 
them. 

-Stkippinq  Collodion  NEiiATlvus. — T.  Bendon.  It  is  quite  a  matter  of 
opinion  as  to  which  is  the  best,  French  chalk  or  beeswax,  for  preparing 
the  glass  with ;  both  answer  well  if  properly  applied.  The  former  is 
perhaps  the  least  trouble  in  application. 

J!XMRATI0N  OF  AoRElMENT — B.  W.  As  the  agreement  was  for  a  certain  and 
definite  term,  no  notice  of  its  termination  is  necessary  from  either  side. 
It  might,  however,  be  courteous  to  notify  some  little  time  ahead  when 
it  terminates,  as  the  fact  might  possibly  be  overlooked. 

Sale  of  B0srNBSS. — Sold.  Taking  your  statement  as  being  correct,  there  is 
no  doubt  you  have  been  taken  in  ;  but  your  difficulty  will  be  in  proving 
that  the  amount  the  books  show  was  not  taken,  or  that  it  was  not  taken 
as  boiiA-tidc  business.  If  you  can  show  that,  then  you  will  succeed  in 
obtaining  a  return  of  the  money  or  a  portion  of  it. 

■'SlL^'ERiNG  Mirrors. — W.  P.  D.  writes  :  "  Can  you  inform  us  how  to  silver 
mirrors  used  in  process  work  " — Martin's  method  is  generally  considered 
the  best,  and  it  is  given  on  page  879  of  the  Almanac  for  the  current 
ye.ir.  Silvering  mirrors  is  .1  very  simple  operation,  though  it  requires 
some  little  practice  to  do  it  with  certainty. 

■Stained  Clotbes. — J.  Kinsley  says:  "Having  unfortunately  spilt  pyro- 
gallic  acid  on  a  light  pair  of  trousers,  will  you  kindly  let  me  know 
which  is  the  best  means  or  way  to  remove  it .'" — We  know  of  no  way  of 
taking  out  the  stain  without  also  interfering  with  the  original  dye  of 
the  fabric.  The  best  way  will  be  to  send  the  garment  to  a  dyer's  to  be 
dyed  a  darker  colour. 

BVELOPER. — Developer  says  :  "  I  have  been  taking  several  views  lately,  and 
I  cannot  settle  to  a  developer.  Would  you  please  state  through  your 
paper  which  developer  would  be  the  best — pyro  ammonia  or  pyro  soda — 
for  good  brisk  negatives  that  are  wanted  for  views  ',  " — In  reply  :  You 
had  better  employ  whatever  developer  is  recommended  for  the  particular 
brands  of  plates  you  use. 

J'ybogallic  Acid  Developer  for  Collodion  Negatives. — Bradford.  Yes, 
wet-collodion  negatives  can  be  developed  with  pyrogallic  acid  acidified 
with  acetic  acid.  Indeed,  that  was  the  developer  that  was  always  used 
in  the  early  days  of  the  process,  when  only  iodised  collodion  was  used. 
\Vhen  bromo-iodised  collodion  was  introduced,  iron  developer  was 
found  better,  if  the  image  was  afterwards  intensified  with  pyro  and 
silver. 

Bnlaroing  on  Bromide  Paper. — J.  Carpenter  says  :  "  Enclosed  please  find 
two  bromide  enlargements  to  show  what  I  complain  of.  You  will  see 
they  are  of  a  cold  and  inky  tone,  and  I  can  get  no  other.  I  have  tried 
different  papers,  but  they  are  all  alike.  I  use  the  ferrous-o.xalate 
developer.  Can  you  help  me  with  a  hint  or  two?" — The  cold  tone  is 
fully  accounted  for- by  under-exposure  and  forced  development.  Give 
longer  exposure — double  at  least — and  more  satisfactory  tones  will  be 
obtained. 

A I/OVBRS'  Qdarrel. — In  a  Fix  says  :  "I  had  a  young  man  and  woman  come 
to  have  their  photographs  taken  together,  for  which  the  young  man 
paid,  and  then  the  young  man  paid  for  six  cartes  of  the  young  woman 
by  herself.  Since  then  they  have  fallen  out,  and  the  young  woman 
forbids  me  giving  the  single  photographs  to  the  young  man,  and  the 
young  man  demands  them  because  he  has  paid  for  them.  Will  you  let 
me  know  the  best  thing  to  do  in  the  matter?" — Legally,  we  believe,  as 
you  did  not  receive  payment  from  the  young  woman,  you  are  entitled 
to  let  the  young  man  have  the  photographs ;  but  we  should  advise  you 
to  return  the  money,  and  decline  to  part  with  the  photographs  to 
either  party  until  the  quarrel  has  been  smoothed  over— such  quarrels 
usually  are. 

Process  Blocks. — Country  Typo  says  :  "  One  of  my  customers  has  supplied 
me  with  what  he  calls  '  process  blocks '  to  uao  in  printing  some  hand 
bills  for  him  at  a  cheap  rate.  I  sent  them  in,  and  he  has  returned  them, 
as  the  illustrations  are  so  bad,  .and  he  shows  me  the  proofs  he  received 
with  the  blocks,  but  they  are  printed  on  a  very  fine-surfaced  and  costly 
paper.  Such  impressions  I  find  it  impossible  to  get  on  the  common 
paper  I  have  to  use.  Is  this  the  case  with  process  blocks  generally  ?" — 
Yes.  Fine  process  blocks  are  quite  unadapted  for  rough  printing  on 
common  paper.  It  is  a  pity  that  you  did  not  supply  proofs,  and  explain 
that  they  were  the  best  that  the  blocks  would  yield  under  the  circum- 
stances. Had  your  customer  supplied  the  paper,  you  would  have  had  a 
better  case  in  the  County  Court  than  we  fear  you  have  now. 


Embossing  Prints. — Enamel  asks  :  "Where  can  I  obtain  masks  or  dies  suit 
able  for  embossing  enamelled  prints  '.  I  propose  to  do  several  at  one 
time,  and  use  the  ordinary  letterpress  to  obtain  the  pressure.  I  do  not 
see  anything  of  the  kind  in  dealers'  lists,  excepting  so-called  embossing 
presses,  which  do  not  meet  my  views  either  in  price  or  practical  value." 
— All  who  supply  embossing  presses  will,  doubtless,  supply  the  masks 
and  dies  without  the  presses,  and  will,  doubtless,  do  so  cheaper  than  any 
ordinary  brass-worker  would  make  them  to  order.  Try  such  houses  as 
Marion's,  .-Vdams',  Fallowfield',  &c. 

Book  on  Photographic  Chemistry.— H.  K.  E.  says:  "I  have  Meldola's 
Chemistry  of  Pliotogruphy ;  but,  as  I  have  not  had  any  instruction  in 
chemistry,  I  find  the  work  too  far  advanced,  and  shall  be  pleased  and 
obliged  if  you  will  recommend  a  suitable  work  that  would  be  a  '  le.ad 
up '  to  the  one  mentioned.  If  sucli  a  one  is  issued,  one  that  will  t^ach 
elementary  chemistry,  but  principally  as  applied  to  photography,  is,  I 
think,  the  one  I  want." — In  reply:  There  is  really  no  book  which 
entirely  meets  our  correspondent's  requirements.  A  book  on  the 
elements  of  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry  (to  be  obtained  of  any 
educational  bookseller),  Leaper's  Materii  Photographka  (Iliffe,  Coven- 
try), Hardwich's  Photographic  Chemistry  (J.  &  A.  Churchill),  will, 
however,  probably  supply  between  them  a  good  introduction  to  ileldola's 
book. 

Mounting  Stereoscopic  Slides.- A.  E.  M.  To  answer  your  letter  of  eight 
closely  written  pages  in  detail  would  involve  the  occupation  of  far  more 
space  than  we  could  spare.  You  had  better  consult  the  1887  volume  of 
the  Almanac,  where  the  late  Mr.  Traill  Taylor  deals  with  the  subject  of 
Stereoscopic  Photography  in  a  very  full  manner.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
following  replies  to  your  queries  suggested  by  the  prints  you  enclose 
may  be  of  service  to  jou.  1.  'J'oo  wide  apart ;  yon  have  them  three  and 
a  half  inches  ;  they  should  not  exceed  three  inches,  and  are  better  if 
only  separated  two  and  three-quarters.  2.  No  wonder  you  do  not  get  a 
good  effect  with  this  slide— the  picture  has  not  been  transposed  in 
mounting.  3.  Clearly  the  nearer  the  subject  the  nearer  should  be  the 
centres  of  the  lenses  ;  thus,  in  taking  portraits  of  a  sitter  removed  from 
the  camera  only  seven  or  eight  feet,  a  separation  of  two  and  a  half  inches 
is  ample.    4.  Donnadieu's  book  has  not  been  translated  into  English. 

Neighbours. — .\mateur  writes  as  follows  :  "My  next-door  neighbour  and  I 
are  not  on  very  good  terms.  I  have  put  up  a  studio  in  my  garden,  in 
which  I  intend,  eventually,  to  carry  on  a  portrait  business.  When  I 
commenced  to  build  he  tried  to  stop  the  erection,  but  the  District 
Council  would  not  hear  of  it,  as  they  said  it  was  quite  within  their  by- 
laws. Now  my  neighbour  is  building  up  his  side  wall,  and  adding 
another  room  or  two  to  his  house,  which  will  quite  stop  out  my 
principal  side  light,  and  this,  he  says,  is  his  main  object.  Can  I  stop 
him  by  any  process  less  co»tly  than  an  injunction  in  Chancery  .'" — No  ; 
nor  by  an  injunction  in  Chancer)'.  Any  one  is  entitled  to  erect  any- 
thing he  likes  on  his  own  premises,  provided  it  does  not  infringe  the 
Building  Act.  If  your  studio  had  been  up  siifiiciently  long — not  less 
than  twenty  years — to  entitle  you  to  "  Ancient  Lights,"  the  case  would 
be  different.  Then  the  Court  of  Chancery  would  give  you  redress  ;  as  it 
is,  you  have  none. 

Anhydrous  Sodium  Sulphite.— C.  H.  C.  says:  "On  account  of  the 
tendency  of  the  crystallised  form  of  sulphite  of  sodium  to  decompose 
by  heat,  and  on  account  of  the  small  quantities  used  by  most  amateurs, 
requiring  frequently  the  loss  of  half-a-pound  bottle  or  more,  I  have  been 
trying  tor  some  time  to  use  the  chemical  in  its  dried  and  powdered 
form,  in  which  condition  it  seems  to  keep  perfectly  and  to  be  unaffected 
by  heat.  It  is  difScult,  however,  to  know  what  quantity  to  use  in 
place  of  the  crystals,  and  I  am  unable  to  get  an  answer  to  the  query 
here.  You  will  greatly  oblige  if  you  will  give  some  definite  rule  or 
formula  by  which,  the  proper  quantity  of  the  crystals  being  stated,  the 
eijuivalent  quantity  of  the  dry  chemical  can  be  ascertained," — We 
presume  that  our  correspondent  means  that  he  is  using  anhydrous 
sodium  sulphite.  In  that  case,  as,  roughly  speaking,  the  ordinary 
sulphite  has  seven  parts  of  water  of  crystallisation,  about  half  the 
'luantity  by  weight  of  the  anhydrous  salt  should  be  substituted  for  it. 

Printing  Troubles. — Paper  says  :  "  Lately,  in  fact  for  some  months  past,  I 
have  been  troubled  with  wretched  ready-sensitised  paper  (sample 
enclosed),  and  write  to  ask  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  give  your 
opinion  on  the  following  : — Cause  of  mealiness,  whether  it  is  due  to 
sensitising  or  if  it  is,  as  the  traveller  says,  '  already  in  the  paper,  when 
purchased  by  their  firm."  Also,  can  you  recommend  a  thorough  good 
paper  ?  If  not,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  say  the  best  means  to  keep 
paper  which  yon  make  yourself,  as  I  find  mine  has  a  decided  tendency 
to  turn  yellow  before  the  evening,  when  I  tone  ?  Would  the  bath  being 
slightlj-  acid  help  me  ?  The  paper  1  use  takes  a  lot  of  gold  and  also  a 
fearful  time  to  tone,  and  the  prints,  when  finished,  are  really  fit  only 
for  the  waste-paper  basket." — Without  trying  the  paper,  in  the  condi- 
tion it  is  received  by  the  sensitisers,  we  cannot,  of  course,  say  whether 
it  is  their  fault  or  that  of  the  albumenisers,  or  the  makers  of  the  raw 
paper.  It  is  against  our  rule  to  recommend  any  particular  maker's 
wares.  The  sensitising  bath  should  be  decidedly  acid,  or  the  paper  will 
not  keep  this  weather.  If  the  paper,  both  before  and  after  printing,  be 
stored  between  sheets  of  blotting-paper  that  has  been  moistened  with  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  allowed  to  dry,  its  whiteness  will  be 
retained  for  a  much  longer  time.  The  print  sent  seems  very  much  as  if 
the  paper  was  in  an  abnormally  dry  state  when  it  was  printed  ;  if  so, 
that  might  account  for  the  mealiness  and  the  length  of  time  taken  in 
toning.  Try  the  effect  of  placing  the  pads  and  backs  of  the  frames  iu 
a  damp  cellar  for  twenty- four  hour«,  and  the  paper  in  the  same  place, 
for  a  few  hours  before  printing.  That  will  possibly  get  yon  out  of  your 
difficulty. 
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meat  which  has  already  been  prepire.i  aud  made  between  those 
officials  and  the  Company. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 
"We  have  received  the  prospectus,  dated  .May,  189G,  of  the 
Institute  of  Photographic  Artists  "to  be  incorporated."  The 
Institute,  through  its  President,  invites  professional  photo- 
graphers to  become  members.  The  leading  objects  of  the 
Institute  are,  briefly :  To  provide  for  (a)  an  organization  of 
photographic  artists,  &c. ;  (6)  the  better  definition  and  protec- 
"tlon  of  the  profession  by  the  issue  of  certificates  of  member- 
ship, examination  of  pupils,  &e. ;  (c)  opportunities  for  inter- 
course, reading  of  papers,  lectures,  <Src. ;  (< )  the  administration 
of  a  charitable  fund  ;  (y)  and  "  other  lawful  things." 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Membership  is  open  to  professional  photographers,  and  their 
assistants  may  become  "  students  "  of  the  Institute.  A  Loudon 
Fellow  is  asked  to  pay  21.  2s.  a  year  subscription,  and  21.  2s. 
as  an  entrance  fee.  Then  there  are  Associates,  who  pay  half 
these  sums,  and  country  Fellows  and  Associates.  Fellows  may 
put  F.I.P.A.  after  their  names";  Associates,  .\.I.P.A.  But  the 
Institute  does  not  intend  to  grant  degrees.  We  gather  from 
"the  proposed  Memorandum  of  Association  that,  inter  alia,  the 
President  and  .Secretary  are  to  hold  office  in  virtue  of  an  agree- 


The  prospectus  is  backed  by,  among  other  names,  that  of 
the  President,  Luwee  Harris,  Esq.,  F.I.A.S.,  whose  only  address 
is  vaguely  given  as  .Soutli  Kensington ;  and  that  of  the 
Vice-President,  E.  L.  Toller,  Esq.,  F.I.S.E.,  who  just  as  vaguely 
hails  from  East  Dulwioh;  while,  of  the  Provisional  Council, 
H.  H.  Robinson,  Esq.,  F.S.I.,  merely  dates  from  Brondesbury. 
The  Standing  Council  (sic),  Bankers,  Organizing  Secretary,  and 
Secretary  are  named,  but,  while  the  latter  official  i*  said  to  live 
at  West  Brorapton  (which,  like  South  Kensington,  is  a  large 
suburb  to  date  from  so  unprecisely),  the  offices  are  set  down  as 
at  Gl  i  G2,  Chancery-lane,  W.C. 


We  are  sorry  to  have  to  point  out  that  the  ground 
proposed  to  be  covered  by  the  Institute  of  Photographic 
Artists  is  already  occupied  more  or  less  by  existing  photo- 
graphic bodies,  so  that  the  necessity  for  the  foundation  of  the 
Institute  has  possibly  not  been  established.  We  are  un- 
acc;uainted  with  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  pro- 
moting the  Institute — a  fact  which  we  state  for  the  informa- 
tion of  those  of  our  readers  who  may  have  received  solicitations 
to  become  members.  As  to  the  scheme  itself,  we  decline  to 
express  any  opinions ;  but  we  venture  to  say  that,  if  the 
Institute  secures  a  membership  in  the  exact  ratio  of  its 
intrinsic  value  and  possibilities,  nobody  will  have  any  just 
cause  for  complaint. 

«  •  • 

The  presence  on  our  table  of  Messrs.  Sands,  Hunter,  &  Co.'s 
second-band  list  of  photographic  apparatus  gives  us  the 
opportunity  of  stating,  in  answer  to  some  questions  that  have 
reached  us  this  week,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  our  other 
readers,  that  this  firm  also  makes  a  speciality  of  lending  out 
cameras,  leases,  &c.  on  hire.  The  charges  appear  to  be  very 
reasonable,  and  the  address  of  Messrs.  Sands,  Hunter,  &  Co.,  is 
20,  Cranboum-street,  Leicester-square,  W.C. 


Last  week,  at  the  bazaar  held  at  Queen's  Hall,  Regent-street, 
in  aid  of  the  Actors'  Orphanage  Fund  (when,  by  the  way,  let 
us  ask,  will  photographers  and  their  assistants  take  the 
formation  of  a  similar  fund  in  hand  ?)    photography  of  tie 
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"  while-you-wait  order  "  was  one  of  the  means  adopted  by  the 
fair  organizers  of  the  bazaar  for  increasing  the  profits.  This 
photographic  department  was  under  the  control  of  the  charming 
Miss  Letty  Lind,  with  professional  assistance,  and  a  "  Duplex  " 
machine,  the  invention  of  Mr.  L.  Nievsky,  was  used.  An 
example  of  the  pictures  thus  (automatically)  produced  is  before 
us,  and,  though  the  prices  charged,  in  the  name  of  charity,  were 
such  as  would  make  a  photographer  very  envious,  there  is  no 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  quality  of  the  results,  which 
are  good  examples  of  this  class  of  tintype,  the  moie  especially 
as  the  portraits  were   taken  in  a  balcony  lighted  from  the 

side  only. 

*  •  * 

A  PROFESSIONAL  reader,  Mr.  Frank  Coghlan,  of  .31,  Carlisle- 
road,  Londonderry,  draws  our  attention  to  the  prospectus  of  a 
midsummer  pie  held  in  his  town  on  June  -'>.  Among  the  attrac- 
tions is  listed,  "  Artistic  photography  by  the  following  ladies  and 
gentlemen."  Here  are  given  the  names  of  seven  young  ladies 
(they  are  all  "misses")  and  eight  gentlemen,  who  undertook 
to  deliver  photographs  within  one  week  at  the  prices  of  one 
shilling  each  for  cabinets,  and  sixpence  each  for  airtefJc-visite- 
We  do  not  gather  from  the  prospectus  that  the  fete  was  held 
on  behalf  of  any  charitable  institution,  but  we  presume  it 
■was.  Our  correspondent  thinks  we  should  comment  strongly 
on  this  matter,  and  condemn  the  principle  ;  "  if  not,  amateurs 
will  shortly  drive  professionals  out  of  the  field."  We,  however, 
prefer  to  dismiss  these  suggestions  with  the  remark  that,  as  a 
rule,  professional  photographers  are  amply  avenged  by  the 
quality  of  the  results  turned  out  by  amateurs  ou  these  and 

similar  occasions. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

An  announcement,  published  in  our  advertisement  columns 
last  week  regarding  the  photographing  of  210  babies  in  seven 
hours  with  a  hand  camera,  has  broupht  us  a  communication 
on  the  subject  from  Mr.  Owen  Brooks,  Photographer,  of  8:i, 
Dewsbury-road,  Leeds,  who  desires  to  correct  Mr.  Jenkinson, 
of  Broken-hill,  when  he  thinks  no  one  has  ever  taken  more 
babies  in  one  day  in  a  studio,  and  it  would  be  utterly  im- 
possible with  au  ordinary  camera.  "In  May  of  1892,  I  adver- 
tised that,  on  the  30th  and  31st,  for  seven  hours  each  day 
(from  nine  to  one  and  one  till  five),  I  would  take  all  babies 
free,  and  give  one  cabinet  to  each  mother.  In  the  two  days 
we  took  025  babies'  photographs,  using  an  ordinary  camera. 
For  this,  on  June  18,  1892,  I  was  awarded  the  'Sloper  Award 
of  Merit '  and  the  title  of  '  Champion  Baby  Photographer.'" 

*  »  » 

We  are  pleased  to  give  Mr.  Brooks  the  opportunitj'  of  in- 
forming our  readers  by  what  feat  of  photographic  dexterity  he 
acquired  the  two  distinctions  that  have  been  conferred  upon 
him.  Of  course,  like  other  champions,  he  must  be  prepared 
to  maintain  his  title  against  all  comers,  and,  as  a  result  of  this 
publicity  of  his  powers,  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  that 
title,  honourable  as  it  is,  subjected  to  the  challenge  of  some 
ambitious  rival.  But,  seriously,  are  these  methods  of  at- 
tracting business  profitable,  and  do  they  not  savour  somewhat 
of  what  our  brother  photographic  editors  in  America  term 
"Cheap  John  "-ism  ( 

♦ 

RONTGEN  WORK  FOR  PROFIT. 
So  much  has  now  been  written  on  this  topic  that  photographers 
are  beginning  to  ask,  "Is  there  money  in  it?"  a  sure  sign  of 
growing  interest.     The  question,  however,   is  one  that  cannot 


be  answered  with  a  plain  "yes"  or  "no."  Everything  de- 
pends upon  surroundings.  At  the  outset  it  seems  to  be  found 
that  few  "  sitters  "  are  to  be  had  who  will  give  a  paying  fee  out  of 
pure  personal  or  scientific  interest  for  any  Rontgeu  picture  of 
any  limb  or  poitiou  of  their  body.  If  a  fee  is  to  be  had,  it 
will  simply  be  from  those  who  require  surgical  diagnosis  of 
injury,  malformation,  or  disease  of  internal  structures,  such 
as  can  be  given  by  this  means  alone.  At  present  the  main 
source  of  supply  of  "  New  Light "  pictures  is,  firstly,  one 
or  other  of  the  surgeons  who  have  taken  up  the  practice 
of  RuQtgen  work  as  either  an  interesting  study  or  for 
actual  use  in  their  profession.  Secondly,  there  is  also 
over  the  country  a  large  number  of  scientific  enthusiasts 
who  have  given  great  attention  to  the  subject,  purchased 
valuable  apparatus,  and  made  themselves  thoroughly  au 
fait  in  taking  these  electro-sciographs,  and  they  have  been 
utilised  by  resident  surgeons  for  obtaining  the  desired  repre- 
sentations of  the  lesions  of  such  portions  of  their  patient's 
frame  as  they  are  desirous  of  investigating.  This  is  probably 
done  without  charge,  and  the  professional  photographer  will 
be  apt  to  imagine  that  they  would  interfere  with  any  possible 
profit  he  might  make. 

I'urther,  the  use  of  the  fluorescent  screen  lessens  the  need 
for  photographic  intervention,  so  many  cases  being  at  once 
diagnosed  when  the  fluorescent  picture  is  seen.  It  will,  how- 
ever, if  the  photographer  is  to  make  money  out  of  the  process, 
be  just  as  easy  for  him  to  either  let  his  surgeon  clients  observe 
the  fluorescent  picture  alone,  or  to  take  a  negative  as  a  per- 
manent record.  There  would  need  to  be  little  or  no  dif- 
ference in  the  fee  to  be  charged,  seeing  that  the  capital 
expenditure  is  the  same,  and  the  time  needed  for  putting  the 
apparatus  in  working  condition  not  much  less  in  either  case. 

These  preliminary  asjiects  of  the  subject  being  duly  considered, 
the  photographer  is  in  as  good  a  position  as  possible  for  dis- 
covering for  himself  whether  there  is  anything  to  be  made  out 
of  RiJntgen  ray  work.  He  has  first  to  consider  the  capital 
expenditure  involved,  the  cost  of  wear  and  tear,  the  probability 
of  sitters.  Our  own  opinion,  given  with  every  reserve,  is  that 
there  ought  to  be,  in  fairly  large  centres  of  population,  quite 
a  sutlicient  number  of  cases  to  make  it  pay  ;  and,  of  course, 
the  mere  bringing  of  patients  as  sitters  would  aid  in  stirring 
business.  We  hope  that  ere  long  there  will  be  a  sutficieut 
number  of  professional  workers  who  will  be  able  to  give  us  the 
benefit  of  their  actual  experience,  and  we  should  be  very 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  of  publishing  any  remarkj 
they  could  make. 

■The  subject  of  outlay  has  already  been  treated  by  one  of 
of  our  contributors,  whose  figures  may  be  relied  upon,  and, 
if  even  we  substitute  for  the  Grove  cells  the  more  expensive 
well-known  bichromate  battery,  with  the  removable  elements, 
the  best  form  of  which  is  sold  at  about  4/.,  we  find  15/.  or 
16/.  represents  the  needful  outlay  with  a  three-inch  fpaik  coil. 
This  size  is  a  really  good  working  instrument,  moderately  quick 
in  action;  but,  if  deep  structures  are  to  be  scii'graphed,  a 
five  or  six-inch  spark  coil  must  be  used,  and  it  would  increase 
the  first  outlay  by  from  5/,  to  10/. 

These  sums  do  not  include  the  fluorescent  screen,  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  best  opinion  runs  in  favour  of  those 
made  with  platino-cyanide  salts.  These  substances  are  j ust  about 
as  dear  as,  or  probably  a  little  dearer  than,  chloride  of  gold, 
and  some  conception  of  the  cost  will  be  found  when  it  is  stated 
that  nearly  au  ounce  would  be  required  for  a  12  x  10  screen. 

The  tungstates  are  chosen  by  some  workers,  but  the  ordinary 
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tind  of  calcium  tungstate  does  not  answer  in  the  hands  of  many 
workers.  Messrs.  Hopkins  &  Williams,  however,  sell  a  special 
'kind,  at  about  four  times  the  price  of  their  ordinary  descrip- 
tion. 

Mr.  Edison's  screens,  so  much  talked  of,  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  tried  to  any  practical  extent.  In  using  fluorescent  screens 
it  is  desirable  to  take  the  sciograph  on  a  celluloid  film,  for  it  is 
the  general  opinion  that,  if  the  screen  is  placed  between  hand 
and  plate,  an  unpleasant  amount  of  granularity  is  produced  ; 
but,  by  placing  the  fluorescent  tablet  on  the  table,  then  the 
celluloid  film,  sensitised  side  towards  the  tablet,  and,  lastly, 
the  object  to  be  sciographed  on  the  top,  the  best  effect  will  be 
obtained,  the  thickness  of  the  celluloid  producing  no  appreciable 
diminution  of  sharpness.  The  use  of  the  screen  by  the  universal 
consensus  of  opinion  greatly  reduces  the  exposure. 

The  mode  of  employing  the  screen  simply  as  an  exhibition  sur- 
face is  self-explanatory  so  long  as  it  is  remembered  that  the 
observer  should  be  in  complete  darkness  when  making  his  obser- 
■vations.  With  regard  to  the  pattern  of  Crookes'  tube  to  select, 
the  general  verdict  is  unanimously  in  favour  of  the  Jackson 
pattern,  both  for  the  sharpness  of  image  and  rapidity  of 
exposure.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  already  several 
important  applications  of  modifications  of  the  principle  of  this 
tube  have  been  described,  and,  as  time  progresses,  we  are 
likely  to  have  further  improvements.  If  any  one  possess  one 
of  the  older  patterns  of  Crookes'  tube,  he  can,  of  course, 
improve  its  sharpness  just  exactly  as  he  would  the  defining 
power  of  a  bad  lens  by  the  introduction  of  a  diaphragm,  which 
can  be  satisfactorily  made  by  punching  an  aperture  in  a  sheet 
of  lead.  This,  as  we  need  not  observe,  while  increasing  sharp- 
•ness  by  reducing  the  emitting  area,  increases  the  exposure 
jjari  passu,  and  not  at  the  rate  of  a  lens  diaphragm. 

Finally,  we  would  say  that,  in  fixing  his  charges,  the  photo- 
grapher must  bear  in  mind  that  much  time  is  consumed  in  the 
work,  and  the  tubes,  even  apart  from  inevitable  breakages  and 
■damages,  will  not  last  for  ever;  but,  whether  he  find  the 
-adventure  at  once  profitable  or  not,  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
a  most  excellent  advertisement,  and  thus  indirectly  a  source  of 
profit. 


DEVELOPING   FORMULAE. 

It  may  seem  rather  late  in  the  day  to  refer  to  a  matter  that 
■would  seem  to  have  been  thoroughly  threshed  out  years  ago, 
but  it  is  probably  because  the  subject  is  so  apparently  well 
understood  that  the  desirability  of  once  more  calling  attention 
to  it  arises.  The  circumstances  that  led  to  our  now  referring 
to  the  matter  are  as  follow. 

A  short  time  back  a  number  of  negatives  were  submitted  to 
us  with  a  view  to  our  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  "  what  was  the 
<natter  with  them,"  and  the  verdict  given  without  any  hesitation 
was  that  they  were  much  under-exposed.  This  was  also  the 
■view  of  the  owner  of  the  negatives,  but  it  was  not  shared  by 
the  makers  of  the  plates,  and  hence  the  appeal  to  us.  The 
-plates  were  one  of  the  leading  brands  of  the  highest  rapidity, 
the  exposures  were  all  made  out  of  doors,  and  were  of  the 
ordinary  every-day  run  of  snap-shot  subjects,  averaging 
about  one-tenth  of  a  second.  So  far  there  was  nothing  what- 
ever to  account  for  the  results,  for,  with  those  or  even  mucli 
slower  plates,  the  exposures  ought  to  have  been  ample.  A 
<5ouple  of  the  plates  were  given  us  to  try,  and  under  precisely 
similar  conditions  gave  two  faultless  negatives,  remarkable  for 
*he  brilliancy  and  crl^pnees  of  their  detail,  and  their  general 


air  of  "  robustness,"  whereas  those  previously  exhibited  had  been. 
thick  and  muddy,  and  utterly  devoid  of  any  half-tone,  to  say 
nothing  of  shadow  detail. 

The  conditions,  we  repeat,  were  identical,  so  far,  at  Ieast,'a8 
choice  of  subjects  and  exposure  were  concerned,  but  develop- 
ment remained  to  be  considered.  The  faulty  negatives  had 
been  produced  by  means  of  the  maker's  own  formula,  ours 
were  developed  according  to  our  own  judgment  of  the  treat- 
ment required  under  the  circumstances  and  knowing  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  plates.  It  may  seem  absurd  to 
say  it,  but  the  cause  of  failure  consisted  solely  in  adhering 
too  closely  to  the  printed  instructions  issued  with  the  plates. 

At  the  present  time,  in  the  competition  for  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  rapidity  attainable,  it  is  perhaps  quite  true 
to  say  that  more  depends  upon  the  development  than  upon  the 
plate,  or,  at  least,  that  the  most  rapid  plate  in  reality  may 
prove  in  practice  much  slower  than  it  really  is  if  not  properly 
developed.  Plate-makers  therefore  have  worked  their  develop- 
ing formula)  out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  get  the  very  utmost 
out  of  a  plate  under  the  most  trying  conditions.  We  are 
speaking  of  the  ultra-rapid  brands  now  obtainable,  which  in 
fact  may  be  said  to  embody  in  their  instructions  the  formula3 
calculated  for  working  the  plates  at  high  pressure,  or  under 
the  least  favourable  conditions. 

For  instance,  we  read  of  plates  speeded  as  high  as  200,  300, 
and  even  400  Hurter  &  Driffield,  figures  which,  to  the  majority 
of  workers,  are  practically  meaningless,  but  maybe  faintly  grasped 
when  we  say  that  on  a  bright  winter  day  with  a  plate  marked  50 
Hurter  <fe  Driffield,  and  the  lens  working  at/-22,  we  have  had  no 
difticulty  in  taking  "  instantaneous  "  outdoor  groops  in  about 
one-tenth  of  a  second.  If  we  compare  the  value  of  the  light  in, 
say,  January  with  the  present  time,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
estimate  what  would  be  the  corresponding  exposure  requisite 
under  similar  conditions  with  a  plate  speeded  at  400  Hurter  <k 
Driffield,  in  fact,  for  such  work  such  a  plate  is  not  only  un- 
necessary, but  is  actually  a  nuisance.  The  class  of  work  for 
which  such  films  are  specially  adapted  is  chiefly  confined  to 
rapid  portraiture  under  adverse  conditions  of  light,  interiors 
and  suchlike,  when  they  undoubtedly  prove  most  valuable 
aids,  and  it  is  in  connexion  with  this  kind  of  work  when  the  fuU 
powers  of  the  plate  are'required  that  the  formula3  are  calculated. 

But,  when  plates  of  this  degree  of  rapidity  are  applied  to 
ordinary,  everyday  work,  it  savours  somewhat  of  the  use  of  the 
steam  hammer  to  crack  a  filbert ;  and,  though  such  application 
is  perfectly  passible,  it  necessitates  something  more  than 
ordinary  care  to  ensure  success.  In  the  case  of  the  negatives 
to  which  we  have  referred,  the  plates  were  not  of  anything 
like  the  abnormal  rapidity  just  spoken  of,  but  something  like 
1.50  by  the  Hurter  ifc  Driffield  meisurament,  a  sufficiently  high 
degree  of  rapidity,  however,  to  require  more  than  ordinary 
care  when  employed  for  well-lighted  outdoor  subjects,  with 
even  very  short  exposures ;  and  yet,  when  we  came  to 
compare  notes  in  the  matter  of  development,  we  found  that 
our  unsuccessful  friend  had  been  using  no  less  than  two  and 
a  half  times  the  quantity  of  alkali,  and  one-fourth  the  re- 
straining bromide  that  we  had  ourselves  employed  in  pro- 
ducing successful  negatives. 

The  moral  of  this  is  that,  although  it  is  always  a  com- 
mendable practice  to  follow  the  instructions  given  with  any 
make  of  plates,  it  is  equally  desirable  that  some  judgment 
should  be  exercised,  and  in  this  connexion  it  should  always 
be  borne  in  mind,  as  has  been  frequently  pointed  out  in  our 
columns— and  elsewhere — that  the  maker's  formula  generally 
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represents  the  strongest  possible  form  of  developer  the  plates 
will  stand,  when  necessary  ;  and  that,  for  ordinary  work,  when 
the  pressure  of  conditions  is  not  great,  it  may  be,  and  iadeed 
should  be,  considerably  modified. 

Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  there  is  scarcely  a 
published  developing  formula  of  the  present  day  that  will 
not  bear  to  have  tlie  proportion  of  restraining  bromide  at 
least  doubled  for  ordinary  work,  and  the  alkali  probably,  at 
the  same  time,  considerably  curtailed.  The  worst  that  can 
happen,  if  this  course  be  followed,  -is  a  slightly  prolonged 
development,  while,  in  case  the  exposure  shall  have  been 
misjudged,  there  is  a  much  wider  margin  for  correction  than 
would  be  possible  if  the  developer  were  vorking  at  its  utmost 
power. 

♦- 

The  Guildhall  Exhibition. — The  loan  collection  of  pictures 
in  the  Corporation's  Art  Gallery  is  attracting  a  large  number  of 
visitors,  particularly  on  Sundays.  We  may  remind  our  readers  who 
have  not  yet  visited  the  Exhibition,  and  intend  doing  so,  that  it  closes 
at  the  end  of  the  current  month.  The  show  is  open  from  ten  till 
seven  on  week  days,  and  from  three  till  seven  on  Sundays. 


X  Rays  :  Further  Discovery. — Tiie  latest  discovery,  if  it  is 
possible  to  get  "  the  latest "  into  print  before  a  later  is  discovered,  in 
connexion  with  the  Rontgen  rays,  comes  from  Berlin.  It  is  said  that 
a  physician  there  has  found  that  the  stomach  and  intestuies  can  be 
photographed  by  the  aid  of  the  X  rays,  provided  they  contain 
solutions  of  metallic  salts;  which,  he  says,  he  finds  just  as  im- 
penetrable to  the  rays  as  the  metals  themselves.  The  bones,  which 
are  composed  chiefly  of  lime,  are  the  most  impervious  by  the  ray.a, 
of  all  parts  of  the  body  and  it  is  now  claimed  that  preparations  of 
lime,  even  including  lime  water,  are  equally  as  opaque  to  them.  This 
discovery  ought,  if  it  be  as  stated,  to  lead  to  further  useful 
developments  of  X  ray  photography. 


An  Xnteresting'  Photog-raph. — Li  Hung  Chang  is  just 
now  "  the  lion "  on  the  Continent.  It  appears  that,  on  his  visit  to 
that  veteran  statesman,  Prince  Bismarck,  at  his  residence  at  Fried- 
richsruh,  the  two  were  photographed  while  sitting  together  on  the 
terrace.  The  photograph  has  since  been  published  in  Berlin,  and, 
we  are  informed,  is  meeting  with  a  ready  sale  there.  As  the  Celestial 
statesman  will  shortly  be  in  this  country,  there  is  no  question  that 
enterprising  portraitists  here  will  be  soliciting  sittings  from  him,  but 
how  many  will  be  accorded  remains  to  lie  seen ;  also,  whether  the 
portrait  will  be  much  in  demand  by  the  British  public.  As  a  rule, 
the  Chinese  are  not,  or  were  not,  much  given  to  having  themselves 
photographed,  and  generally  sit  with  reluctance. 


International  Copyrigrht. — The  eighteenth  congress  of  the 
International  Literary  and  Artistic  Association  will  be  held  at  Berne, 
from  August  23  to  August  29.  The  proceedings  will  turn  more 
especially  on  the  question  of  literary  and  artistic  copyright,  and 
photography  will  not  be  overlooked.  The  international  copyright 
law  has  been  a  great  boon  to  painters,  as  well  as  photographers,  in 
preventing  the  piracy  of  their  works  in  foreign  coimtries — or  at 
least  in  those  which  are  signatories  to  the  Berne  Convention 
of  1887,  and  they  include  the  greater  number  on  the  Continent. 
English  artists  now  suffer  most  from  the  piracy- of  their  works  at 
the  hands  of  America.  There  their  work  is  pirated  in  the  most 
unscrupulous  manner  conceivable,  as  many  English  and  Continental 
publishers  know  to  their  cost. 


The  Jackson  Polar  Expedition.  —  The  steam  yacht 
Windivard,  which  started  from  Vardu  to  Franz  Joseph  Land  one  day 
last  week,  presented  a  very  interesting  appearance  on  her  decks.  In 
one  part  were  stalled  several  teams  of  reindeer,  in  another  a  number 
of  sheep,  while  amidships  were  stowed  a  large  quantity  of  provender 


for  them  and  stores  generally.  Huge  ice  saws  and  drills  for  clearing  a 
■n-aj'  through  the  ice  were  very  prominent  on  board.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  expedition  will  be  in  communication  with  Mr.  Jackson  by  the 
end  of  this  month  or  the  beginning  of  next  at  the  latest.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  expedition,  which  has  been  so  considerately  planned, 
will  be  more  successful,  photographically  and  otherwise,  than  several 
that  have  preceded  it.  Many  are  also  anxiously  looking  forward  to 
the  results  of  the  balloon  expedition  to  the  Pole,  as  well  as  to  the  safe 
return  of  the  intrepid  vojMgers. 


The  Royal  VTeddiugr. — The  forthcoming  wedding  of  the 
Princess  Maud  of  Wale.?  vrith  Prince  Charles  of  Denmark  has 
been  a  good  thing  for  those  who  have  negatives  of  the  royal  pair,  or 
of  one  or  other  of  them.  We  are  given  to  understand,  through  the 
trade,  that  the  sale  of  the  portraits  has  been  exceedingly  large  ever 
since  the  announcement  of  the  engagement  was  made,  and  still  con- 
tinues. This  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  marriage  is 
popular,  and  also  that  the  Princess  Maud,  like  all  the  Princesses  of 
Wales,  is  a  general  favourite  with  the  British  public.  It  is 
announced  that,  after  the  ■wedding,  there  will  be  a  grand  procession 
of  the  royal  party,  which  will  include  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Denmark,  and  others  of  the 
Royal  Family,  from  Buckingham  Palace  to  Marlborough  House,  by 
way  of  St.  .Tamea's-street  and  Piccadilly.  As  the  time  of  day  and 
season  of  the  year  will  be  propitious  for  rapid  photography,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  plenty  of  cameras  will  be  seen  on  the  route.  W 
may  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  cameras,  even  hand  cameras 
they  are  seen,  are  not  allowed  in  the  park  without  a  permit. 


Chelsea  Beach. — The  London  County  Council  does  not  seem 
to  be  adding  to  its  popularity  by  the  way  it  spends  some,  at  least,  of 
the  ratepayers'  money.  Certainly  it  does  not  amongst  artists  and 
admirers  of  the  picturesque  generally.  Just  recently  there  was  a 
general  outcry  by  artists  and  residents  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  well 
as  the  public  generally,  as  to  the  way  it  proposed  to  despoil  the 
beauties  of  Hampstead  Heath  by  clearing  off  furze  bushes,  levelling 
up  its  hollows,  and  cutting  it  up  with  gravelled  walks,  according  to 
the  usual  "  taste  "  of  the  Council.  Now  it  proposes  to  destroy  the 
picturesqueness  of  Chelsea  Reach,  which  has  always  been  a  happy 
hunting  ground  for  artists,  and  several  letters  protesting  against  the 
scheme  have  appeared  in  the  "  dailies."  Where  boats  and  barges 
with  their  brown  sails  are,  there  can  good  pictures  be  made,  even 
though  they  lie,  at  low  water,  on  evil-smelling  mud  banks,  as  every 
photographer  knows  quite  well.  There  is,  however,  also  the  question 
of  utility,  which  must  receive  consideration.  Many  of  our  older 
readers  will  remember  the  picturesqueness  of  the  Thames  banks  before 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Embankments  were  constructed.  The  latter 
became  necessary  to  preserve  the  great  highway;  but  whether  the 
same  is  the  case  with  Chelsea  Reach  is  very  ijuestionable.  Baths  it 
is  considered  by  the  Council  are  required  at  this  point,  and  to 
provide  them  there  must  be  an  embankment,  which  will,  of  course, 
quite  do  away  with  the  beauties  of  the  Reach.  London,  and  the 
Thames  banks  in  its  vicinity,  can  now  ill  spare  any  of  its  remaining 
beauty  spots,  and  we  would  fain  hope  that  this  one  may  yet  be 
spared  us  ;  but,  in  this  utilitarian  age,  the  useful  generally  receives 
more  consideration  than  the  ajsthetic ;  though  this  does  not  always 
apply  to  the  London  County  Council.  It,  in  its  "  taste,"  would  often 
destroy  the  latter  without  in  any  way  contributing  to  the  former- 
the  spoliation  of  Hampstead  Heath,  to  wit. 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL  NOTES. 

There  has  always  been  a  great  deal  of  mystery,  which,  indeed,  still 
exists,  as  to  who  was  the  actual  inventor  of  the  fish-glue  process  for 
half-tone  printing,  and  what  led  to  the  use  of  such  an  odd  substance. 
The  process  has  been  variously  ascribed  to  Mr.  F.  E.  Ives,  Mr.  Max 
Levy,  Mr.  M.  Wolfe,  Mr.  W.  II.  Hyslop,  Herr  lleimbecker,  and 
other  American  workers;  but  it  has  always  been  thought  that 
Mr.  Ives  had  the  best  claim  to  the  origination  of  it.     That  gentle- 
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man,  however,  recently  stated  this  to  be  a  mistake,  at  least  so  far  as 
tile  use  of  fish  glue  is  concenied.  Mr.  Ives  certainly  did  bring  into 
use  a  process  of  burning  in  an  "enamel"  resist  on  copper  plates  in 
half-tone  photo-engraving.  He  says  the  process  was  developed 
under  his  personal  supervision,  and  was  used  for  some  years  for 
producing  blocks  from  his  negatives  before  any  one  else  adopted  a 
similar  method :  it  was  not,  however,  his  invention,  but  a  modifica- 
tion of  a  French  photogravure  process,  the  formula  for  which  was 
found  in  an  old  year-book.  The  man  who  did  most  of  the  work  of 
experimenting  and  developing  the  process  was  an  Englishman 
named  Purton.  The  use  of  fish  glue  was  introduced  some  years 
after  the  method  was  started,  the  material  at  first  employed  being  a 
mixture  of  albumen  and  gum  arabic  with  a  little  honey  or  glycerine 
to  make  the  film  hygroscopic,  development  being  effected  originally 
by  dusting  -with  a  powdered  tin  salt,  which  prevented  the  formation 
of  the  hard  "  enamel "  by  heat  on  those  parts  where  it  adhered.  The 
use  of  the  tin  salt  was  afterwards  abandoned,  and  the  washing  out 
relied  on  for  forming  the  image. 

From  this  it  appears  Mr.  Ives  makes  no  claim  for  fish  glue,  nor  do 

1  believe  either  Mr.  Levy  or  Mr.  Wolfe,  both  of  whose  processes  are 
understood  to  be  on  the  gum  basis.  Either  Hyslop  or  Ileimbecker 
have  a  better  claim,  but  I  cannot  say  whether  either  were  originators 
of  the  fish  glue  or  that  they  only  took  it  up  after  the  secret  leaked 
out.  Certainly  they  both  exploited  fish  glue,  and  their  names  are 
the  only  ones  I  have  publicly  heard  of.  Hyslop  placed  an  "  enamel  ' 
on  the  market,  which  I  have  tried,  and  do  not  think  is  anything  else 
but  a  clarified  fish  glue,  thnugh  it  is  essentially  different  in  appear- 
ance to  the  Le  Page's  Clarified  Fish  Glue.  He  eventually  published 
his  formula.  Heimbecker  never  owned  up  to  the  use  of  fish  glue, 
though  the  stuff  be  supplied  for  th«  use  of  those  who  paid  him  for 
the  formula  was  very  suspiciously  like  it.  His  proce.ss  was 
eventually  exploded  by  one  of  his  pupils  publishing  it  in  an 
American    trade   journal.      It    was    the   well-known    formula    of 

2  ounces  of  glue,  '3  whites  of  eggs,  4  ounces  of  water,  and  120 
grains  of  ammonium  bichromate.  About  that  time  every  half-tone 
worker  appeared  to  have  a  secret  enamel  process  to  sell,  and  many 
were  sold.  This  applied  both  to  the  process  and  to  the  people  who 
bought  it  m  many  cases.  I  heard  of  one  amusing  case  in  which  two 
operators  each  had  an  enamel  process,  which  neither  of  them  could 
work,  though  neither  would  admit  it.  They  each  believed  that, 
if  the  two  formula'  were  compared,  they  would  reveal  something 
which  was  wanting  on  both  sides,  and  eventually  they  agrefd  to 
exchange  formulie,  upon  which  it  turned  out  that  both  had  the 
same  thing,  and  both  had  evidently  derived  it  from  the  same  source 
viz.,  some  trade  journal. 

In  spite  of  these  supposititious  proeessec,  there  were  on  the  market 
then,  and  for  a  year  or  two  previous  to  any  publication  of  an  enamel 
process,  some  practical  formuliv  offered  for  sale  by  makers  of  screens 
and  dealers  in  process  appliances,  and  many  firms,  both  in  America 
and  in  this  country,  derived  their  earliest  knowledge  of  the  enamel 
process  from  these  sources.  It  was  found  that  it  was  not  so  much 
the  formula  as  the  manner  of  working  it  that  was  the  valuable 
part  of  the  secret,  and  here  was  where  the  vendors  of  the  processes 
scored  over  the  professed  formula;  that  were  published.  Many 
who  had  tried  the  published  formulas,  and  could  not  work  them, 
eventually  bought  the  instructions.  The  process,  in  fact,  depended 
a  good  deal  upon  experience  or  practice,  the  method  being  so  novel 
that  operators  could  not  be  induced  to  shake  off  the  habits  of 
working  and  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  conditions.  Most  of  the 
successful  enamel  workers  of  the  present  day  can  look  back  on  some 
disheartening  early  struggles  to  master  the  tricks  of  the  process. 
They  had  to  find  out  how  to  meet  the  varying  viscidity  and  tenacity 
of  the  glue,  the  conditions  of  climatic  changes,  the  values  of 
bichromate  in  the  solution,  the  suitability  of  the  negative,  the  best 
methods  of  coating  and  drying,  the  extent  to  which  to  carry  the 
burning  in,  the  best  method  of  etching,  and  a  hundred  other  little 
things  which  go  to  make  the  success  of  the  process.  A  great  many 
of  these  points  could  hardly  be  imparted  in  written  or  printed 
instructions.  They  are  just  the  sort  of  things  which  can  only  be 
picked  up  by  seeing  a  practical  man  at  work  day  by  day  meeting  all 
the  little  dilficulties  as  they  cropped  up. 


Of  formulio  there  have  been,  I  was  goiDfj;  to  say,  hundreds 
published,  but  they  hardly  run  to  that  extent.  Yet  the  Photographr 
ische  Corre»pundenz,  a  few  months  ago,  tabulated  comparatively 
twenty-four  different  ones,  collected  from  various  sources,  and 
Cronenberg,  in  his  recently  published  book.  Half-tone  on  the  Amfrican 
Bans,  gives  seven  distinct  formulie.  It  must  be  seen  when  compared 
in  this  way  that  they  all  bear  a  strong  family  likeness.  In  the  FMo- 
ffrajMsche  Correspowlenz  batch  fifteen  out  of  the  twenty-four 
contain  ordinary  iish  glue,  three  give  clarified  glue,  and  the 
remainder  introduce  a  little  variety  with  albumen  (dried  or  fresh), 
gum  arabic,  gelatine,  Cologne  glue,  and  white  glue.  Sixteen  form  ulju 
give  fresh  egg  albumen  in  addition  to  the  glue,  whilst  only  one 
gives  albumen  alone.  Three  give  gum  in  addition  to  glue  or  albumen. 
Twenty -one  formuliB  out  of  twenty-four  contain  ammonium 
bichromate  in  preference  to  the  potassium  salt. 

Taking  the  first  twelve  fish-glue  formulie,  I  find  the  average  com- 
ponents to  be  about  as  follows  : — 

Fish  glue  (ordinary) 600  parts. 

Egg  albumen 400     „ 

Ammonium  bichromate   3"     „ 

Water     1000     „ 

This  comes  to  pretty  much  the  same  thing  as  the  practical  formula? 
in  general  use.  There  is  no  standard  formula,  because  a  standard 
would  be  impossible  when  it  is  well  known  that  the  glue  varies  in 
viscidity,  and  that  sometimes  it  will  take  a  larger  proportion  of 
bichromate  than  at  other  times. 

A  typical  formula  for  the  gum  process  is  the  following,  published 
in  1893  along  with  perhaps  the  first  fish-glue  formula  seen  in 
print : — 

Gum  arabic  (finest) 1  ounce. 

Saturated  sol.  bichromate  of  ammonia    ....  1       „ 

Chromic  acid    10  grains. 

Water 10  ounces. 

The  glue  formula  given  was  : — 

Glue  2  ounces. 

Eggs  (whites)    2       „ 

Water    4       „ 

Bichromate  of  ammonia 120  grains. 

These  were  published  in  the  American  Artist  Printer,  and  have  been 
extensively  copied  therefrom  by  various  publicatirns. 

A  modification  introduced  by  A.  C.  Austin,  under  the  title  of  th« 
Adamantine  I'rocess,  consisted  simply  of  introducing  well-ground 
lamp-black  into  the  bichromate  fi-h-glue  solution.  Others  have 
introduced  aniline  dye  into  the  solution,  but  this  did  not  improve  the  • 
printing  quality,  and  it  washed  out  before  development  was  complete 
The  best  way  has  always  been  to  stain  the  image  with  the  aniline 
dye  in  the  course  of  development. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  gum  process  has  never  been  con- 
sidered suitable  for  zinc  etching,  on  account  of  the  high  temperature 
required  for  fully  burning  in  the  enamel.  On  copper  it  goes  very 
well,  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  manage  in  many  ways  than  fish  glue. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  enamel  process  at  its  best  is  suitable 
for  zinc.  The  intense  heating  changes  the  character  of  the  zinc, 
making  it  soft  and  coarsely  granular,  but  it  is  worked,  neverthelesf , 
by  many  on  this  metal. 

The  whole  subject  of  these  enamel  processes  is  exceedingly  interest- 
ing at  the  present  moment,  and  there  is  a  great  amount  of  scattered 
information  on  the  subject  which  would  be  valuable  if  brought  to  a 
focus.  I  hope  to  make  some  further  points  the  subject  of  a  subse- 
quent article  in  these  pages.  William  Gamblb. 

— ♦ 

MECHANICAL  AIDS  IN  PRINT- WASHING. 

I  AM  glad  to  notice,  in  the  report  of  a  recent  meeting  of  the  London 
and  Provincial  Photographic  Association  that  Professor  Stebbing 
has  drawn  attention  to  the  method  of  print-washing  that  I  described 
in  an  article  on  page  581  of  last  year's  volume,  and  I  am  only  sur- 
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prised  that  its  simplicity  and  efficiency  have  not  brought  it  into  more 
general  use.  If  reiteration  of  its  good  points  will  have  any  effect  in 
bringing  it  into  use,  that  must  be  my  excuse  for  once  more  directing 
attention  to  it  at  a  time  of  year  when  rapii/  and  thorough  washing 
are  of  the  very  highest  importance. 

All  users  of  gelatino-chloride  and  collodio-chloride  papers  must 
he  too  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  these  will  not  bear  with  impunity 
the  same  amount  of  rough  usage  that  is  permissible  with  albumen, 
although  it  is  at  least  equally  necessary  to  remove  all  soluble  matter 
from  them.  Prolonged  soaking  in  still  water,  with  the  prints  massed 
together  in  contact,  is  worse  than  useless,  and  the  old-fashioned 
style  of  mechanical  washers  is  scarcely  safe  with  the  extremely 
tender  modem  films.  The  only  course  open  for  adoption  is  there- 
fore the  plan  usually  followed,  of  changing  the  prints  singly  from 
one  vessel  of  water  to  another,  and  this  necessarily  involves  con- 
stant attention,  or  practically  so,  during  the  whole  period  of  wash- 
ing, for,  as  soon  as  that  attention  is  taken  off,  the  prints  settle  down 
in  contact  with  one  another,  and  the  process  of  diffusion,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  ceases. 

But  under  proper  conditions,  where  diffusion  can  proceed  freely, 
simple  soaking  in  even  perfectly  still  water,  changed  at  intervals,  is 
in  every  way  as  effective  as  the  most  violent  fricf tonal  washing ; 
indeed,  it  is  better,  for,  no  matter  how  powerful  a  stream  of  water 
may  be  directed  on  to  the  prints,  it  has  little  effect  beyond  cleaning 
the  surface,  the  salts  contained  in  the  body  of  the  paper,  and  in  the 
sensitive  films,  being  only  removed  by  gradual  diffusion.  The  simple 
apparatus  described  by  Professor  Stebbing  and  myself  provides  the 
necessary  conditions,  by  keeping  the  prints  rigidly  separate,  and  at 
the  same  time  permits  the  water  to  be  either  gradually  and  con- 
stantly changed,  or  the  tank  to  be  completely  emptied  and  refilled 
instantly  at  intervals,  without  the  necessity  for  handling  each  in- 
dividual print. 

All  that  is  required  is  a  tank  or  vessel  somewhat  deeper  than  the 
ordinary  "deep"  porcelain  dishes;  the  washing  tanks  used  for 
negatives  will  answer  perfectly,  but  I  prefer  a  deep  wooden  tray 
built  up  of  ordinary  flooring  boards,  which,  with  a  very  ordinary 
amount  of  care  and  ingenuity,  can  be  made  perfectly  watertight. 
This  has  the  advantage  that,  for  a  few  pence,  a  tray  of  large 
dimensions  can  be  made  to  accommodate  trays  which  will  each  hold 
several  prints,  and  so  save  the  necessity  for  constructing  a  large 
number  of  individual  trays.  For  the  rest,  these  trays  consist  of  light 
frames  of  wood,  not  necessarily  more  than  a  quarter  or  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  deep,  over  which  is  stretched  some  sort  of  netting  or  open 
fabric,  to  convert  them  into  a  sort  of  sieve.  A  friend  of  my  own 
uses  strips  of  light  cane,  fastened  together  at  the  corners,  Oxford 
frame  fashion,  and  strung  across  after  the  manner  of  a  tennis 
racquet,  with  stout  ordinary  thread.  If  of  large  size,  these  frames 
may  be  subdivided  into  separ.ate  cells  for  each  single  print ;  a  frame 
measuring  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  square  will  then  hold  half  a 
dozen  half -plate  prints. 

In  use  the  frames  are  filled  with  prints  and  piled  one  on  top  of 
another  in  the  washing  tank  with  a  weight  of  some  sort  to  prevent 
them  floating  up.  The  tank  is  then  filled  with  water,  and  the  prints 
left  to  soak,  each  one  being  freely  exposed  on  both  sides  to  the  full 
action  of  the  water.  The  tank  may  be  provided  with  a  syphon  or 
overflow  pipe  to  allow  of  a  continuous  change  of  water,  or  it  may  be 
emptitd  bodily  at  intervals  by  simply  lifting  out  the  whole  block  of 
rays  and  rcfilllDg,  this  plan  i^nsuring  a  thorough  and  complete  change 
of  water.  A  very  slight  movement  or  agitation  of  the  block  of  trays 
will  set  the  water  in  motion  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  prints, 
both  back  and  front,  and,  in  fact,  the  washing  proceeds  in  the  most 
thorough  manner  possible  with  a  minimum  of  attention. 

I'rufessor  Stebbing  speaks  of  the  prints  being  thoroughly  washed 
with  a  very  small  quantity  of  water  if  left  all  night;  but,  though  I  do 
not  say  this  is  an  injurious  length  of  soaking,  it  is  not  desirable  at 
the  present  season  with  gelatino-chloride  paper,  especially  if  un- 
alumed.  Practically  I  find  an  hour  with  a  gradually  changing 
current  of  water,  or  six  or  eight  changes  bodily,  at  intervals  of  a 
few  minutes,  will  elTectually  remove  all  soluble  salts,  and  during 
very  hot  weather  I  think  it  is  indisputable  that  rapid  washing,  if 
tborougb,  is  in  every  way  desirable.  W.  B.  Bolton. 


DYES  AND  PIGMENTS  IN  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

II. 

2.  Pigments  for  Carbon  Tissue.- — Pigments  for  the  carbon  process- 
require  special  qualities  in  addition  to  the  usual  considerations  of 
permanency.  Being  themselves  chemical  compounds  with  specific- 
reactions,  we  have  to  consider  their  behaviour  in  the  presence  of 
potassium  bichromate,  and  with  the  gelatine  or  other  colloid  medium' 
employed.  Of  secondary,  but  by  no  means  of  small,  importance  is 
the  degree  of  cohesion  of  the  particles  when  the  pigment  is  finely 
powdered  and  mixed  with  gelatine,  and  their  consequent  freedom 
from  any  tendency  to  agglomerate,  instead  of  remaining  evenly  di.s- 
tributed  through  the  £lm.  This  granulation  is  an  insuperable  ob- 
jection to  the  use  of  certain  pigments,  which  would  otherwise  be  of 
service.  The  use  of  ordinary  lamp-black,  for  example,  has  for  this- 
reason  been  abandoned  by  many  workers  in  favour  of  Indian  ink. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  any  pigment  containing  fatty- 
matters,  even  in  a  minute  degree,  as  these  tend  to  form  insoluble- 
substances  with  gelatine  and  potassium  bichromate.  Ordinary, 
lamp-black  must,  therefore,  be  purified  from  any  greasy  matter  by 
washing  first  in  benzole,  and  afterwards  in  a  strong  solution  of  potash 
or  ammonia.  Some  pigments  produce  this  insolubility  of  bichro- 
mated  gelatine,  even  when  pure,  as,  for  example,  the  mercury 
compound.s  and  many  of  the  lakes  containing  a  base  of  alumina  or- 
zinc. 

The  cold,  black  tone  of  pure  carbon  is  changed  to  a  disagreeable 
tint  by  admixture  with  the  green  alteration  product  of  potassium 
bichromate.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  add  to  the  black  some 
warm  pigment  to  neutralise  this  effect.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
carbon  process,  both  carmine  and  cochineal  were  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  fugitive  character  of  which  pigments  greatly  imperilled 
the  reputation  of  the  carbon  process  for  permanency,  since  it  was- 
found  that  the  rich,  warm,  photographic  black  thus  obtained  speedily 
relapsed  into  a  greenish-black  mixture  of  carbon  and  chromic  oxide. 
The  substitution  of  alizarine  for  carmine  speedily  overcame  this 
defect,  which  is  also  obviated  by  Monckhoven's  suggestion  to  use 
for  admixture  with  carbon  the  ferric  oxide  precipitated  in  a  spongy 
state  from  a  ferric  chloride  solution.  The  greenish  colour  of  the 
chromic  oxide  produced  in  carbon  tissue  becomes  of  still  greater 
consequence  when  delicate  shades  of  mauve  or  rose  madder  are  used 
as  pigments.  For  this  reason  it  is  necessary,  when  using  these 
colours,  to  add  as  little  bichromate  as  possible,  and  to  make  up  for 
the  deficiency  by  more  prolonged  exposure. 

The  use  of  the  madder  lakes  also  is  not  unattended  with  difficulty,, 
for  the  permanency  of  this  pigment  seems  to  depend,  to  some  extent, 
on  the  amount  of  alumina  used  to  precipitate  the  lake ;  but,  if' 
enough  alumina  is  added  to  ensure  permanency,  the  pigment  reacts 
upon  the  bichromated  gelatint',  rendering  it  insoluble. 

This  difficulty  has  been  overcome  by  adding,  in  the  first  place,  only 
just  enough  alumina  to  precipitate  the  lake,  and  then  substituting 
another  base,  such  as  a  salt  of  lime  or  magnesia,  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  make  the  colour  permanent.  To  secure  the  best  results,  therefore,., 
special  precautions  have  to  be  taken  in  the  preparation  of  lakes, 
some  of  which  are  found  to  be  too  soluble,  and  liable  to  stain  the 
collodion  in  the  single-transfer  process,  or  else  to  dissolve  out  in  the 
alum  bath. 

When  using  enamel  papers  in  the  carbon  process,  the  enamel 
pigment  should  consist  of  some  inert  substance,  such  as  kaolin :  for 
zinc  oxide,  barium  sulphate,  and  lead  carbonate,  are  all  liable  to- 
become  stained  by  double  decomposition  with  the  bichromate. 

It  is  often  useful  to  employ  double-tinted  films  for  carbon  work,, 
the  upper  stratum  containing  sepia,  and  the  lower  one  purple.  By 
single  transfer  the  films  are  reversed,  and  an  image  in  sepia  on  a 
purple  ground  is  produced.  liy  this  means  a  greater  depth  of  tone 
is  to  be  obtained  than  when  a  single  colour  is  used.  Landscapes 
should  be  in  two  colours  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature,  such  as  dark 
brown  and  sepia,  or  purple  and  violet.  Mountainous  scenes  may 
have  a  lower  shade  of  dark  sepia  and  an  upper  layer  of  blue.  By 
having  a  warm,  thin,  brown  tone  on  top,  and  a  very  dark  tone  below,, 
we  get,  not  only  delicate  half-tones,  but  deep  black  shadows  in 
addition. 

A  wide  range  of  colours  is  available  for  the  manufacture  of 
pigmented  carbon  tissue,  and  it  is  possible,  in  many  cases,  to  repro- 
duce works  of  art  in  the  original  monochrome  in  which  they  were 
drawn.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  red  chalk  drawings,  pencil 
sketches,  and  wash  drawings  in  Indian  ink  or  sepia.  Unfortunately... 
there  is  a  very  great  variation  in  the  proportion  of  colouring  matter 
in  commercial  samples  of  the  various  pigments,  and  consequently 
great  discrepancies  exist  in  the  various  formulae  which  have  been 
proposed  for  the  production  of  different  to"nes.    These  discrepancies^ 
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are  easily  intoUigible  when  it  is  considered  that  the  proportion  of 
carbon  in  different  samples  of  Indian  ink  has  been  found  to  vary 
between  twenty  and  sixty  per  cent.  The  following  tables,  therefore, 
must  be  regarded  as  giving  only  approximate  quantities  in  grammes 
per  kilogramme  of  gelatine : — 


Reddish-brown  Tonrs. 


Lamp-blaok  .. 
Indian  ink 
Bone  black 
Burnt  sienna .. 
Baw  sienna    .. 
Purpnrin 
Prussian  blue 
Alizarine 
Rose  madder  .. 
Indian  red 
English  red    .. 
Vandyke  brown 
Indigo     
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With  regard  to  the  purity  of  these  pigments  and  their  reaction 
with  each  other,  inferior  samples  often  lead  to  troubles.  Lamp-black 
often  contains  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia,  and  Indian  inks  may  be 
adulterated  with  earthy  impurities.  Both  Indian  red  and  English 
red,  as  now  frequently  prepared,  contain  a  trace  of  sulphuric  acid 
sufficient  to  destroy  other  colours  such  as  indigo.  Both  Vandt/he 
brown  and  sepia  have  recently  boen  proved  to  be  somewhat  wanting 
in  stability,  and  Professor  Church  has  shown  that  a  year's  exposure 
to  sunshine  causes  an  appreciable  change  in  colour  even  of  the 
madders.  Prussian  blue  and  indiffo  are  liable  to  oxidation  by  the 
bichromate. 

To  prepare  the  colours,  it  is  necsssary  to  grind  them  very  fine  on  a 
slab  with  a  muUer,  and  make  into  a  paste  with  a  little  gelatine  to 
ensure  perfect  admixture  with  the  main  quantity  of  gelatine.  For 
tran.sparencies  even  greater  care  in  grinding  is  necessary,  and  the 
pigmented  gelatine  must  be  filtered  before  using.  Since  the  finest 
state  of  subdivision  is  necessary,  it  is  not  safe  to  use  powdered  pig- 
ments which  have  been  kept  long,  on  account  of  their  tendency  to 
aggregation.  If  required  to  be  kept,  it  is  better  to  mix  them  up  with 
a  little  gelatine  and  let  them  set  and  dry  completely,  after  which 
they  can  at  any  time  be  redissolved  for  use  without  the  risk  of 
agglomeration. 

Ceramic  Pigments. — The  action  of  heat  in  the  process  of  firing 
enamels  precludes  the  use  not  only  of  organic  colouring  matters, 
which  would  carbonise,  but  also  of  those  mineral  pigments  which 
are  altered  in  tone  at  high  temperatures,  such  as  viridian,  the 
hydrated  oxide  of  chromium  (which  loses  its  water  of  hydration  on 
heating),  and  volatile  pigments  like  vermilion. 

Obernetter  has  shown  that  the  quality  of  the  colour  is  liable  to  be 
affected  by  the  action  of  potassium  bichromate.  This  is  especially 
noticeable  when  lead  fluxes  are  used,  yellow  lead  chromate  being 
formed,  and  the  resulting  colour  of  the  enamel  modified  in  conse- 
quence. As  enamel  pigments  usually  consist  of  metallic  oxides, 
which  are  especially  susceptible  to  the  action  of  acids,  no  powder 
image  should  be  washed  in  acids,  but  rather  with  an  alkali,  such  as 
soda,  which  is  not  only  harmless  in  its  action  on  the  colours,  but 
also  dissolves  any  lead  chromate  which  may  have  formed. 

The  action  of  the  flux  is  also  to  be  considered.  Certain  enamel 
colours,  notably  manganese  dioxide,  require  alkaline  fluxes,  such  as 
borax,  which,  however,  are  not  always  suitable,  as  they  cause  some 
colours  to  run.  Lead  fluxes  are  not  so  suitable  for  such  colours  as 
gold,  purple,  and  cobalt  blue  as  for  the  darker  shades  produced  by 
the  oxides  of  iron  and  antimony. 

Ceramic  colours  are  usually  sold  with  the  flux  already  added,  the 
underglaze  colours  containing  less  flux  than  overglaze  colours.  If 
the  colours  are  prepared  specially,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
different  oxides  have  different  fusing  points,  and  that  the  proportion 
of  flux  must  be  varied  accordingly.  If  the. carbon  process  is  used 
for  the  production  of  the  enamel,  the  proportion  of  gelatine  must  be 
increased  sufficiently  to  hold  the  heavier  pigments  in  suspension. 
Sometimes  a  little  carbonaceous  matter  is  beneficial  to  prevent  per- 
oxidation of  protoxide  colours,  with  a  consequent  loss  of  colour. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  red  oxide  of  copper,  but  any 
carbonaceous  matter  is  to  be  avoided  with  peroxide  colours,  on 
account  of  the  danger  of  reduction  to  a  lower  degree  of  oxidation. 

The  following  are  the  pigments  recommended   for  the   various 
enamel  colours  :— 
Black, — Protoxide  of  iron,  or  manganese  dioxide,  with  a  trace  of 


cobalt  oxide,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  copper  oxide,  cobalt  oxidv, 
and  manganese  dioxide  may  be  used. 

Brown. — As  above,  using  oxide  of  antimony  in  place  of  cobalt. 
Purple. — Oxide  of  gold  tind  manganese  dioxide. 
Blue.— OxiAq  of  cobalt   either  alone  or  toned  down  with  zinc 
oxide. 

Yellmo.  — Antimoniate  of  lead  (Naples  yellow). 
Green. — Chromic  oxide  and  oxides  of  copper  and  cobalt. 
Violet. — Manganese  dioxide  and  purple  of  cassius. 
Orange. — Reel  oxide  of  iron  and  oxide  of  antimony, 
/ieri.— Protoxide  of  copper. 
White. — Oxide  of  tin. 

The  flux  for  the  ground  of  the  enamel  may  be  coloured  in  imita- 
tion of  various  gems  by  suitable  admixtures  of  the  above  substances. 
The  process  of  firing  converts  the  metallic  oxides  into  corresponding 
silicates.  The  composition  of  the  two  typical  forms  of  flux  is  as 
follows : — 

1.  White  Enamel.  ' 

Lead  oxide  10  parts. 

Tin  oxide 3    „ 

Powdered  quartz    10    „ 

Common  salt    , 2    „ 

3.  Tbanspaeent  Fldx  or  Stbass. 

Powdered  quartz 1600  grains. 

Borax 560      „ 

White  lead    3200      „ 

Manganese  dioxide   1  grain. 

J.  Vincent  Elbdbn. 

♦ 

OUTSIDE  STUDIO  WORK. 


II. 

In  a  previous  article  reference  was  made  to  the  great  difference  that 
existed  between  operating  inside  a  studio  and  the  all-round  working 
of  an  outside  operator,  who  has  to  undertake  at  times  subjects 
requiring  special  apparatus  for  his  work.  To  attempt  to  detail  even 
a  small  portion  of  what  may  be  termed  special  jobs  of  this  kind 
would  indeed  be  difficult.  Mention,  however,  may  be  made  of  those 
subjects  which  require  the  camera  being  held  in  a  vertical  position ; 
in  this  class  we  find  ancient  gravestones  bearing  inscriptions ;  these 
are  often  required  to  be  photographed  by  antiquarians  and  others  for 
thij  purpose  of  book  illustrations.  In  work  of  this  kind  an  ordinary 
tripod  is  of  no  use  whatever  unless  the  subject  be  of  very  small 
dimensions;  and  when  such  has  to  be  undertaken,  special  staging 
must  be  employed,  whereby  the  camera  can  be  elevated  to  the  required 
height  and  placed  in  a  suitable  position,  the  lens  pointing  down- 
wards. To  permit  this  being  done  with  any  degree  of  comfort  or 
security,  specially  arranged  clamping  boards  to  carry  the  camera 
should  be  provided ;  these  are  two  boards  joined  at  one  side  by  strong 
hinges  having  an  eyelet  in  one  of  them,  through  which  the  camera 
screw  passes  to  bind  the  camera;  at  the  downmost  end  of  this  is 
placed  a  ledge  of  wood  about  three  inches  broad,  this  acts  as  an  extra 
support  for  the  front  of  the  camera  to  rest  upon,  and  relieves  the 
extra  strain  thrown  upon  the  binding  screw  of  the  camera.  When 
such  is  used  in  this  upright  position,  guy  rods  or  laths  are  then  nailed 
temporarily  from  the  upright  board,  carrying  the  camera  to  the 
sides  of  the  baseboard,  resting  flat  on  the  staging,  to  enable  which 
being  kept  absolutely  steady,  the  service  of  a  fifty-six  pound  wtight 
will  he  found  about  as  handy  as  anything  to  employ  if  it  can  be 
easily  procured ;  if  not,  a  good  heavy  weight  of  some  description  or 
other  must  be  substituted  ;  to  balance  the  weight  of  the  camera,  some 
heavy  stones  are  useful  when  more  handy  articles  are  not  forth- 
coming. 

Once  an  operator  has  so  arranged  h's  staging  and  a  support  or 
tripod  for  his  camera,  whereby  such  can  be  made  to  point  downwards, 
he  has  overcome  the  chief  ditliculties  in  this  work  when  such  has  to 
be  performed  in  the  open  air ;  alas,  however,  such  jobs  have  some- 
times to  be  undertaken  in  interior  situations  where  the  light  is  very 
bad,  in  fact,  quite  unsuitable  for  photography  unless  recourse  be  had 
to  some  means  of  artificial  lighting. 

I  remember  one  instance  where  the  difficulties  in  lighting  a  very 
old  tombstone  were  so  great,  that  ueveral  experiments  bad  to  to  be 
made  both  with  slow  combustion  powder  and  also  the  use  of  lime- 
light jets ;  eventually  satisfactory  results  were  obtained  by  burning  a 
plentiful  supply  of  magnesium  ribbon  at  several  points  to  the  side 
and  above  the  camera. 

I  find  that,  as  a  rule,  antiquarians  are  very  particular  about  the 
correct  representation  of  every  figure  or  inscription  such  tombstoneg 
contain,  hence  the  need  for  a  careful  preparation  of  the  stone  before 
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hand.  I  strongly  advise  any  one  having  such  a  commission  to  under- 
take to  make  it  distinctly  understood  that  such  cleaning,  or  clearing 
away  of  the  dirt  ani  rubhish  of  years,  is  in  no  way  th»  duty  of  the 
photographer,  but  is  entirely  devolving  on  those  who  desire  the 
work  being  performed. 

To  enable  this  being  done  properly  is  by  no  means  so  easy  as  many 
might  imagine,  and  in  some  instances  means  a  deal  of  bother  to  get 
even  permission  to  lay  a  finger  on  such  stones;  for  instance, 
special  permission  even  to  photograph  inside  our  Glasgow  Cathedral 
has  to  be  obtained  from  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  in 
Edinburgh.  Antiquarians,  however,  never  object  to  spare  any 
amount  of  trouble  in  endeavouring  to  decipher  the  most  minute 
letterings  or  marks,  and  the  services  of  a  competent  mason  are 
nearly  always  required ;  this  relieves  the  photographer  of  a  large 
amount  of  risk  and  trouble,  and  should  be  always  specially  agreed 
upon  when  terms  are  being  arranged. 

When  such  tombstones  are  situated  in  the  open  air,  then  the  work 
is  not  nearly  so  difficult  of  execution,  and  generally  resolves  into  the 
erection  of  suitable  fixings  and  the  selection  of  the  best  time  of  day 
for  exposure ;  the  best  result  I  ever  saw  obtained  was  late  in  the 
evening,  when  the  shadows  were  long  and  low.  It  is  wonderful 
what  a  lens  and  a  sensitive  plate  will  bring  into  view  in  work  of 
this  kind.  I  have  known  instances  where  very  important  detail  has 
been  divulged  that  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  antiquarian, 
and  from  which  some  very  interesting  deductions  were  made  that 
were  never  thought  of  previously. 

At  the  present  time  a  heated  discussion  is  going  on  between  some 
learned  gentlemen  as  to  the  burial  place  of  one  of  our  ancient 
Scottish  kings,  and  photography  has  lent  valuable  aid  in  deciphering 
an  almost  obliterated  inscription,  upon  which  much  depends  in  the 
way  of  settling  a  very  crucial  point  in  the  argument. 

The  using  of  a  camera  in  a  vertical  position  to  photograph 
numerous  small  objects  has  recently  been  brought  prominently 
before  the  public  by  means  of  a  description  of  a  useful  piece  of 
apparatus  that  is  now  upon  the  market  for  serious  outside  work 
of  the  kind  I  have  described ;  however,  all  tripods  are  simply  use- 
lens,  there  is  nothing  better  than  a  couple  of  good  tressels  with  stout 
plankings  thrown  over  them,  and  the  flap  to  carry  the  camera  as 
I  have  described.  T.  N.  Abmstrong. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  PICTURE  -  MAKING.* 
It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  unity  of  subject  can  only  be 
expressed  by  the  singleness  and  isolation  of  the  chief  elements,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  mills  we  saw.  We  may  have  groups  and  masses  acting  as 
the  prominont  features  of  a  scene,  and  these  may  perhaps  extend  over  a 
larger  portion  of  the  area,  as  in  the  case  of  battle  pictures.  Unity  of 
subject  is  really  very  much  a  mental  matter  and  amounts  to  very  much 
the  same  thing  as  unity  of  idea.  In  this  reproduction  of  -The  Lion  Hunt, 
by  Rubens,  there  is  no  one  figure  that  is  more  pronounced  than  another, 
unless,  indeed,  it  be  the  warrior  in  the  centre  who  is  about  to  strike  the 
lion  with  his  sword.  There  are  seven  men  and  six  animals  ;  but  only 
one  idea— the  capture  and  slaughter  of  the  lion.  The  ground,  the 
distance,  and  the  sky  are  quite  unimportant,  the  picture  being  entirely 
tilled  with  the  motive,  which  finds  expression  in  the  bustle  and  confusion 
of  the  episode. 

The  principle  of  massing  is  essential  to  such  effects  as  these.  A  com- 
position that  is  scattered  is  in  the  same  degree  weak,  and  therefore  not 
so  well  able  to  do  its  work. 

This  view  of  fishing  boats,  by  Mr.  Mummery,  is  very  satisfactorily 
composed,  because  the  boats  are  fairly  well  massed.  If  you  can  conceive 
them  more  apart  from  each  other,  you  will  find  that  they  would 
"  fight,"  as  we  say.  By  massing  them,  or,  rather,  catching  the  moment 
when  they  massed  themselves,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  operator 
gained  unity  for  them,  and  therefore  strength  :  we  are  able  to  think  of 
them  as  boats,  rather  than  as  three  boats.  Their  lines  also  come  very 
happily  :  their  slanting  booms  round  off  the  right  angles  formed  by  the 
masts  with  the  hulls  and  lead  to  the  row  boat  in  tow,  tying  it,  or  holding 
it,  so  to  speak,  to  the  mass.  You  will  notice  that  the  boats  together 
make  a  wedge-shaped  form,  and  the  waves  also  are  at  a  suitable  line, 
opposing  and  balancing  the  line  of  the  booms. 

This  pretty  scene  is  another  of  Mr.  Wall's.  The  landscape  composes 
well,  but  the  whole  suffers  from  a  want  of  massing.  Had  the  operator 
exposed  the  plate  when  the  ferry  boat  was  nearer  the  trees,  under  which, 
if  I  mistake  not,  the  landing  stage  is  placed,  the  whole  would  have 
gained  in  strength,  and,  as  a  composition,  it  would  have  been  finer. 
The  interest  would  then  have  been  massed  together,  for  the  trees  con- 
*  Coneluded  from  pago  126. 


stitnte  the  chief  interest  in  the  landscape,  and  this  should  have  been 
enhanced  by  the  boat,  which,  in  its  present  position,  detracts  from  it. 

The  next  slide  shows  what  is  meant  in  a  highly  satisfactory  way.  It 
will  be  apparent  to  all  that,  although  there  is  an  abundance  of  points  of 
interest  in  this  picture,  there  is,  nevertheless,  no  rivalry  between  them. 
The  steamers  are  primary,  the  barges  secondary,  the  Tower  bridge 
and  the  tugs  are  tertiary,  and  the  mind  is  content  with  this  arrangement, 
which  allows  the  eye  to  be  carried  round  in  a  crescent-like  path  from  one 
object  to  another  in  the  true  order  of  its  importance.  No  painter  conld 
improve  on  the  composition  of  this.  The  horizontal  lines  of  the  bridge 
are  well  borne  out  by  the  barges  at  each  side  of  the  picture — an  arrange- 
ment which  keeps  the  whole  restful  and  broad,  in  spite  of  the  bustle  and 
life  of  the  scene.     This  slide  is  also  lent  by  Mr.  Wall. 

I  spoke  just  now  of  a  wedge-shaped  form  in  the  picture  of  the  boats, 
and  also  of  a  crescent  shape  in  this  slide.  It  will  be  found  that  most 
well-massed  compositions  suggest  some  shape  to  the  mind,  and  this  is  a 
distinct  advantage  provided  that  the  shape  is  no  more  than  merely 
suggested.  Thus  we  may  have  crescents,  wedge  shapes,  spirals, 
S  shapes,  pyramidical  forms,  and  numberless  others  that  defy  all 
nomenclature. 

We  now  come  to  a  pair,  by  the  same  artist,  which  show  an  alternative 
arrangement  of  similar  elements.  It  is  extremely  interesting  to  get  in 
this  way  two  different  compositions  of  the  same  subject,  and  much  more  is 
likely  to  be  gleaned  from  them.  The  first  one  shows  a  very  agreeable 
composition,  taking  the  form  of  what,  in  copy  books,  is  called  a  pot- 
hook. This  form  starts  in  the  tree,  runs  down  through  the  group  of 
girls,  then  up  through  the  cottage,  and  down  again  to  finish  in  the  man's 
figure.  It  is  all  very  nice,  only  the  group  and  the  cottage  struggle  for  a 
first  place,  and  the  parts  are  all  similar  in  weight,  as  we  say.  Here,  how- 
ever, is  another  version  ;  to  my  mind  a  better  one.  The  cottage,  by  being 
a  larger  mass,  becomes  undoubtedly  the  motive  of  the  picture,  and  wo 
feel  glad  to  have  the  matter  settled.  There  is  still  sufficient  of  the  pot- 
hook composition  left,  and,  in  addition,  a  great  gain  in  breadth.  We 
have  a  much  finer  sky,  and  a  broad  foreground,  giving  relief  and  charm 
to  the  smaller  and  richer  parts,  and  this  foreground  is  just  sufficiently 
broken  by  the  shadows  and  pebbles  to  prevent  its  looking  empty; 
moreover,  although  this  touches  another  matter  entirely,  the  gronp  is 
capital  in  its  go  and  happy  lack  of  self-consciousness. 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  massing  we  will  look  at  two  more 
pictures,  the  first  by  Mr.  Wall  and  the  second  by  Mr.  Evans.  They  both 
show  that  a  composition  may  be  massed  to  any  extent,  and  yet  be 
neither  heavy  nor  dense.  The  delicacy  of  these  trees  and  the  exquisite 
variety  of  colour  and  wealth  of  detail  in  them  will  commend  the  picture 
to  you,  and  I  need  say  nothing  of  the  charm  of  the  other  portions. 

This  is  Lincoln  Cathedral,  seen  through  the  trees  of  the  Vicar's  close. 
No  one  would  choose  such  a  point  to  view  the  place  itself,  but  such  an 
object  was  not  in  the  operator's  mind.  His  was  a  more  subtle  one. 
You  will  notice  that  the  trees  and  the  near  houses  make  roughly  a  right 
angle  of  rather  strong  tone,  and  that  the  towers  of  the  Cathedral  do  the 
same  in  a  much  more  delicate  colour.  This  is  a  coincidence  which  we 
can  forgive  the  artist  lor  making  actual  by  backing  up  the  thin  dark 
stems  of  the  trees  by  the  broad  light  mass  of  the  towers,  for  such  a 
treatment,  besides  being  an  agreeable  bit  of  pleasantry,  softens  the  trees, 
gives  value  by  contrasts  to  the  towers,  and  gains  solidity  by  massing  for 
the  upper  part  of  the  picture.  In  this  slide  we  can  also  find  an  example 
of  repetition  in  the  gable  of  the  house  being  overtopped  by  the  larger 
one  of  the  fane ;  further,  an  example  also  of  what,  for  want  of  a  better 
term,  I  call  building  up,  which  is  something  akin  to  massing,  but  not 
quite  the  same  thing.  It  is  seen  here  that  the  mass  made  by  the  small 
gable  and  all  to  the  right  of  it,  supports  the  larger  gable  and  its  neigh- 
bouring masses,  and  superimposed  upon  this  again  is  the  tall  tower  ;  and 
the  whole  of  this  mass  is  strengthened  by  the  trees  in  front,  which  to  the 
right  have  a  similar  boundary  of  mass  to  complete  a  pyramidil  form. 

But  this  building  up  is  better  exemplified  in  the  next  slide,  a  charming 
view  of  Belaugh  Church,  well  beloved  by  visitors  to  the  Broads.  From 
the  house  and  the  deep  shadows  below  we  have  a  steady  and  determined 
building  up  of  the  mass  until  the  church  tower  tops  it  all,  gaining  sub- 
limity from  its  position,  to  which  all  other  elements  in  the  picture  per- 
force contribute.  If  only  some  advantage  could  have  been  taken  of  a 
variety  in  colour  or  tone  in  the  water,  or  even  a  small  boat,  thus  to 
secure  interest  to  the  lower  portion  and  possibly  break  the  line,  the 
picture  would  have  been  all  the  finer  for  it,  I  think.  Perhaps  a  wherry 
with  the  sail  down  would  not  have  been  too  overpowering  for  the 
church. 

Let  us  now  give  a  thought  or  two  to  balance.  The  term  explains 
itself.  Perfect  balance,  as  it  appears  in  absolutely  symmetrical  designs 
like  those  of  the  decorator,  is  not  desirable  in  landscape  art ;  for  the 
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reason,  I  imagine,  that  such  a  thing  never  occurred  in  nature,  except  aa 

tlic  result  of  modification  by  artifice. 

Some  figure  subjects  have  been  so  composed,  particularly  the  Early 
Italian  altar  paintings,  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  be  severe,  impressive, 
and  unlicensed ;  but  paintings  of  this  kind,  like  that  also  of  Mr.  T.  C. 

Gotoh  in  the  present  Itoyal  Academy  Kxhibition,  though  realistic  in 
detail,  are,  nevertheless,  quite  decorative  in  intention  and  effect.  Sym- 
metry, then,  we  must  leave  to  the  decorator — the  ornamentalist,  as  some 
call  him — and  the  architect.  Where  we  employ  balance,  it  must  be  of 
that  sort  only  which  exists  in  the  impressions  of  the  mind,  and  is  too  subtle 
to  submit  to  measure  or  calculation,  a  compensation,  as  much  as  any- 

hing,  demanding  that  what  is  weak  must  be  opposed  by  a  smaller 
amount  of  what  is  strong,  or  vice  versa.  If  the  elements  of  a  picture  are 
symmetrically  balanced,  as  would  be  if  three  trees  of  about  the  same 
character    were    placed    in    a    row,    the    result    would    be    tame,    for 

his  reason :  objects  that  are  at  equal  distance  each  from  the  other 
have  a  minimum  of  relationship  to  each  other :  there  is  a  baldness 
and  ndependence  in  their  relative  positions  which  awakens  no  interest 

n  the  mind,  and  the  inter-spaces  tell  with  a  boring  monotony. 
Iron  railings  that  have  no  redeeming  ornamental  work  are  a  sufficient 
instance  of  this.  A  gate  is  better,  because  the  parts  are  usually 
bound  together  or  enclosed,  but  this  trenches  upon  another  principle. 
If  three  objects,  say,  stand  thus  each  upon  its  own  merits  and  tell  no 
tale,  we  feel  impelled  to  move  one.  In  so  doing  we  certainly  make  a 
greater  estrangement  from  one  of  those  remaining,  but  we  make  also  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  third,  and  thus  i.  relationship  is  effected  which  is 
no  longer  bald.  There  is  a  tale  being  told,  and  we  have,  moreover,  a 
variety  in  the  interspaces.  Here  is  a  very  fine  picture  of  Mr.  Evans's 
which  just,  and  only  just,  escapes  the  unhappy  arrangement  I  allude  to. 
It  is  saved,  firstly,  by  the  further  beech  having  a  smooth  trunk,  which 
makes  a  slight  difference  in  the  three  chief  items  ;  secondly,  by  the 
middle  tree  having  another  trunk  either  adjoining  or  quite  close  to  it, 
which,  with  the  third  trunk  seen  beyond,  helps  to  make  a  moss  of  the 
second  and  third  trees  and  what  is  between  them.  Thus  the  idea  of 
three  beeches  is  somewhat  modified  in  our  minds  into  a  group  of  beeches 
with  oTui  knobbly  beech  in  front,  which  is  better.  In  the  next  slide  by 
Mr.  Mummery,  where  the  lighting,  foreground,  balance  of  light  and 
shade,  and  other  quaUties  are  surijrisingly  fine,  we  find  the  same 
symmetrical  disposition  of  the  trees,  which,  to  my  mind,  mars  an  other- 
wise lovely  thing.  One  cannot  help  looking  at  the  trunks  in  a 
one-two-three,  three-two-one  sort  of  way.  The  weight  of  the  foremost 
as  compared  with  the  others  would  be  sufficient  to  put  matters  right 
were  not  the  two  spaces  between  so  similar  in  character  and  tone. 
Perhaps  a  slight  change  in  the  point  of  view  might  have  made  all  the 
difference.  A  draughtsman  would  probably  have  altered  the  relative 
positions  of  the  trees,  or  placed  a  figure  or  two  in  one  of  the  spaces. 

Here,  however,  we  have  balance  without  symmetry — a  marked  success 
—two  groups  of  upright  trees,  with  a  straggling  one  nearly  in  the  centre. 
The  two  groups  obey  another  profound  law  of  beauty,  which  is  similarity 
with  a  difference — a  most  valuable  principle  to  keep  in  mind.  The 
whole  arrangement  here  is  not  too  central.  The  middle  tree  really 
springs  from  the  right-hand  group  and  leans  over  to  the  left  one,  thus 
having  a  sympathy  with  each  and  uniting  both — exactly  what  iron 
railings  do  not  do  for  each  other.  This  slide  and  the  next  are  both  by 
Mr.  Evans,  taken  in  the  New  Forest,  and  at  last  we  get  the  best  com- 
position of  all ;  the  single  tree  aufliciently  opposing  the  line  of  trees 
which  runs  right  into  the  heart  of  the  picture.  There  is  a  distinct 
S  shape  to  be  seen  along  by  the  roots  of  the  line  of  trees.  This  belongs 
to  the  province  of  line  composition,  the  advantages  of  which  are,  that 
continuity  of  parts  is  preserved,  items  are  connected  which  would  other- 
wise be  patchy,  and  the  contours  and  boundaries  of  parts  can  be  made 
to  express  strength,  vigour,  grace,  or  movement  by  its  help.  Here,  for 
instance,  Mr.  Evans  has  taken  in  the  path  in  the  foreground  on  purpose 
that  it  may  be  traced  meandering  throughout  the  whole  depth  of  the 
landscape.  The  power  and  charm  of  the  sweep  which  the  sinuous  line 
takes  must  be  felt  by  all.  Nevertheless,  there  is  not  much  interest  below 
the  trees.  The  scene  is  not  a  wild  one ;  if  it  were,  there  would  probably 
be  undergrowth  or  bracken  in  the  foreground.  The  evidence  of  cultiva- 
tion in  a  wide  drive  of  this  sort  suggests  figures,  and  a  child  sitting  near 
the  edge  of  the  drive  in  the  near  right-hand  corner  in  such  a  way  as  to 
round  it  off  and  not  clash  in  interest  with  the  trees  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  improve  the  long  line,  which  it  is  seldom  well  to  allow  to 
run  right  slick  out  of  the  picture  (to  use  more  slang).  There  would  have 
been  enough  plain  space  left  to  give  value  to  the  tracery  of  the  trees 
above,  and  the  strength  of  tone  in  theui  would  have  thus  found  a 
toitable  echo       the  little  figure  on  the  grey  stretch  of  turf. 


We  must  now  spare  a  moment  to  the  oompoeition  of  line  as  it 
affected  by  the  principle  of  radiation  Itadiation  is  the  sheet  anchor  of 
ornamental  art,  but  it  plays  a  large  part  in  landscape  also.  Thi 
winter's  view  by  your  President  might  bo  called  an  ideal  case,  for  it  is  an 
example  of  the  radiation  of  lines  of  the  most  pronounced  kind.  There  is 
a  decided  centre  of  the  picture  ;  the  man's  head,  which  is  exactly  upon 
the  point  of  sight,  all  the  leading  lines  radiate  from  that  point  ;  com- 
mencing with  those  of  the  figure  itself,  we  see  those  of  the  road, 
the  dog,  the  hedge,  the  fence,  the  horizon ;  and,  finally,  the  branch- 
ing of  the  trees,  particularly  the  distant  one,  all  follow  the  same 
law  and  meet  at  the  same  point.  Now,  the  great  advantage  of  this 
principle  consists  in  the  power  it  has  of  drawing  the  eye  to  the  vortex  or 
point  where  the  radiation  begins.  It  is  of  inestimable  service  in  compo- 
sition by  reason  of  this  power,  and  attention  cannot  be  led  away  where 
it  is  employed.  In  the  picture  before  us,  however,  one  is  tempted  to 
think  that  the  art  has  been  a  little  unnecessarily  enforced.  At  least,  the 
fact  that  the  meeting  point  of  the  lines  is  so  near  to  the  centre  of  the 
picture,  that  centre  being  the  man's  head,  tempts  us  to  think  that  the 
principle  is  too  much  in  evidence,  for  the  end  of  art  is  to  hide  art.  Apart 
from'  this  the  picture  is  full  of  fine  points.  There  is  certainly  no  fear  o( 
a  divided  interest.  The  feeling  in  the  figure  of  the  wayfarer  is  particu- 
larly true  and  tender  in  sentiment,  he  is  correct  in  tone  and  suitably 
forcible  in  colour. 

By  the  same  worker  we  have  another  slide  which  shows  the  principle 
in  an  excellent  way.  The  centre  is  here  to  the  left,  in  the  group  of 
figures,  which,  though  a  trifle  picnicy — their  own  fault  and  the  artist's 
misfortune— are  suitably  placed  in  the  landscape,  giving  scale  and  Ufe. 
It  was  just  in  this  way  that  Turner's  figures  were  placed  to  be  a  help  to 
the  landscape.  A  bird  or  a  slender  tree  diagonally  opposite  to  the  figures 
would  have  supplied  a  subject  which  we  now  seem  to  wait  lor,  crossing 
the  radiating  lines  with  a  break  and  throwing  back  the  foreground.  The 
circular  treatment  suits  the  subject  well,  which  is  very  beautiful  in  the 
delicacy  of  the  distance,  contrasted  as  it  is  with  the  well-massed  fore- 
ground. 

Mr.  Wall  here  supplies  an  example  of  radiation  in  the  sky  at  sunset. 
It  is  strange  that  sunset  skies  so  often  have  the  clouds— not  the  rays 
only — disposed  in  this  way.  There  is  a  reason  for  it,  of  course,  but  to 
me,  who  know  it  not,  it  seems  that  the  sun  himself  orders  it  so,  to  draw 
attention  to  his  own  glorious  self. 

Leaving  now  composition  proper,  we  come  to  the  art  of  blaok-and  • 
white,  light  and  shade,  chiaroscuro,  or  whatever  other  name  you  choose 
to  know  it  by.  This  is  perhaps  the  quality  next  essential  to  photo- 
graphy. The  Germans  and  Dutch  have  always  been  pre-eminent  in 
this  seductive  art.  It  is  the  reverse  of  flatness  ;  it  secures  relief,  bright- 
ness, and  vigour.  By  its  aid  we  are  able  to  receive  a  keen  and  de- 
lightful impression  of  nature  without  the  aid  of  colour.  Many  and  many 
a  design  has  been  saved  by  the  tuncly  insertion  of  a  strong  dark  place  or 
a  bright  light  one,  to  the  intense  enhancement  of  all  the  other  parts. 
Among  all  the  photographs  I  have  seen,  I  must  confess  that  those  of 
our  absent  friend,  Mr.  Evans,  possess  this  quality  in  the  greatest 
degree.  He  has  himself  told  me  that  no  photographer  can  do  his  best 
until  he  has  learnt  his  black-and-white.  I  will  show  yon  one  of  his  own 
slides,  a  stairway  in  the  south-west  turret  of  Lincoln  Cathedral — a 
queer  place  for  a  photographer  to  go  for  a  picture,  you  will  say  ;  but 
the  result  justifies  the  journey.  In  this  picture  there  is  a  perfect  gamut 
of  tones,  from  the  practically  pure  white  on  the  step  in  the  middle  to 
the  rich,  impenetrable  gloom  of  where  the  topmost  step  should  be  if  the 
eye  could  distinguish  it.  It  is  here,  and  usually  in  most  other  cases 
also,  as  though  a  strip  of  material  had  been  painted  from  white  to  black 
in  gradation,  and  then  bent  round  in  a  circle  until  the  extremes  met. 
And  what  force  we  get  when  extremes  meet !  how  the  one  enhances  the 
other,  and  how  pearly  the  middle  tones  become  by  contrast !  It  is  no 
only  so  in  art,  but  in  nature  too ;  the  highest  light  is  set  off  by  the 
deepest  shade.  You  will  see  by  this  study  how  artful  an  artist  Mr. 
Evans  is.  See  how  he  frames  in  this  little  sparkling  upright  jewel  by  the 
grey  walls  that  flank  it,  which  do  what  a  mount  should  do — relieve  all 
portions.  Observe  how  the  moulding  on  the  right  wall  tells  against  the 
distant  lighter  portions,  and  how  its  form  is  preserved  thereby.  See 
what  radiation  there  is  in  the  roofing,  and  how  the  arches  recede  in 
progression.     What  graduation  of  tone  and  balance  of  parts ! 

Here  is  another  example  of  strong  black-anl- white  by  the  same  artist 
— a  piece  of  nature's  architecture ;  yet  it  aI::iost  looks  as  though  the 
rose  window  had  been  touched  in  with  mortil  hands  ;  but  I  don't  know, 
and  can't  say.  The  illusion  is  certainly  very  good,  and  the  formality  of 
the  composition  is,  therefore,  not  unpleasing.  The  pines  are  great  in 
dignity. 
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In  this  landscape  by  Mr.  Wall  we  have  again  the  circle  of  graduated 
black  •  and  -  white  joined  at  its  extremes ;  a  very  charming  picture, 
which  all  must  admire.  There  are  no  empty  spaces,  and  yet  all  is 
broad  and  large  in  style.  The  opportunity  in  black-and-white  which 
the  water  offered  has  been  seized  and  made  the  most  of.  Now  another 
landscape  by  Mr.  Evans,  where  the  best  possible  moment  has  been 
waited  for  and  secured.  The  parts  appear  richly  in  relief,  and  the 
maximum  of  character  has  been  gained  for  the  broken  ground.  The 
shadow  in  the  valley  is  sufficient  to  give  a  topographical  value  to  the 
spot,  and  yet  preserve  artistic  effect.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a 
triumph  in  the  matter  of  a  mass  of  detail  in  a  broad  shadow. 

We  now  come  to  the  observation  of  how  values  or  the  correct  strength 
of  the  tones  of  different  objects  can  be  made  to  play  their  part  in  a 
scheme  of  black-and-white. 

This  charming  little  sea  piece  is  to  Mr.  Wall's  credit.  The  relative  value 
of  the  darks  in  the  ship  and  the  waves  seem  to  be  well  preserved  ;  and 
the  surface  of  the  water,  besides  being  admirably  broken,  well  composed 
and  well  balanced  against  the  ship  in  the  strength  of  the  darks,  is,  in 
consequence,  as  true  a  piece  of  illusion  as  we  have  seen  to-night.  When- 
ever, in  looking  at  a  view,  we  feel  we  are  actually  there,  the  fact  is  due  to 
the  correctness  of  the  values  of  the  tones.  In  taking  artistic  liberties 
with  the  toning  and  printing  of  a  photograph,  a  great  risk  is  run  of 
falsifying  the  values  of  a  landscape.  The  result  is  that,  though  a 
photograph  so  printed  may  make  a  more  pleasing  picture,  it  will  probably 
be  less  like  nature.  Here  is  a  very  peculiar  case  of  values,  which  I  am 
told  by  Mr.  Wall  is  absolutely  correct ;  we  see  that  parts  of  the  sea  are 
in  strong  light,  of  which  we  do  not  see  the  source.  It  is  seldom  that  the 
sky  is  in  all  parts  darker  than  the  objects  which  reflect  its  light,  still  the 
effect  has  a  grand  and  eerie  look. 

The  same  worker  now  affords  us  a  good  example  of  the  gradation  of 
tones  by  the  agency  of  mist,  a  medium  much  resorted  to  by  photo- 
graphers both  by  natural  means  (as  here)  and  by  artificial. 

In  the  next  picture  Mr.  Evans  hag  risen  to  feelings  of  the  most 
poetic  and  sublime  sort.  The  composition  displays  the  Great  Gable 
Mountain  to  the  best  advantage.  In  the  cleverly  treated  road  the  dip 
has  been  discovered,  and  pressed  into  service  to  give  the  necessary 
variety.     The  whole  is  magnificently  broad  and  solemnly  lit. 

I  should  now  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  colour,  by  which  I  mean, 
of  course,  the  black-and-white,  not  the  particular  tint  the  picture  takes 
in  printing,  although  that  may  count  for  something.  It  is  diiheult  to 
say  exactly  what  I  do  mean.  A  copper-plate  printer  would  describe  it  as 
the  "fatness  "  of  the  darks.  When  it  occurs  in  photographs,  it  is  due 
mostly,  I  think,  to  the  massing  of  the  middle  tones,  and  the  blending 
of  them  with  the  darks,  which  gives  a  rich  and  luscious  look,  called  by 
black-and-white  artists  "colour." 

I  have  once  or  twice  made  special  reference  to  foregrounds,  and  should 
like,  before  dismissing  the  subject,  to  show  you  one  slide  of  the  Presi- 
dent's. In  this  everything  takes  its  proper  place  and  proper  strength ;  i' 
is  quiet  and  poetic,  yet  has  sufficient  force  for  its  subject ;  but  I  wish  you 
particularly  to  note  what  a  great  advantage  it  is  to  get  a  foreground  of 
this  description,  by  means  of  which  the  other  parts  are  sure  to  gain.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  foreground  is  flat,  and  runs  clear  and  unbroken 
out  of  the  picture,  as  so  many  we  have  seen  to-night  do,  there  is  an  un- 
finished look  about  it  which  is  much  to  be  avoided.  A  lot  can  be  done 
in  extemporising  foregrounds  by  sticking  in  the  earth,  or  among  sparse 
bushes  or  tall  grass,  similar  growth  or  wild  flowers  brought  from  other 
parts  of  the  neighbourhood.  Of  course,  these  must  be  arranged  with  due 
regard  to  fitness  and  truth,  so  that  they  do  not  prove  objects  of  merri- 
ment to  the  botanist  and  the  countryman. 

And  now,  for  the  sake  of  completion,  and  at  the  risk  of  tiring  you,  I 
think  something  must  be  said  on  the  subject  of  figures  in  landscape. 
The  insertion  of  figures  is,  at  times,  a  most  desirable  thing  to  the  land- 
scape artist.  Not  only  do  they  give  a  life  interest  and  make  a  work 
pictorial,  not  to  say  saleable,  but  they  also  afford  the  artist  a  modicum 
of  control  over  the  composition  in  hand,  being,  as  they  are,  movable 
items  where  everything  else — before  a  camera,  at  least— is  fixed  and 
uncompromising.  As  to  figure  subjects  proper,  I  do  not  recommend 
them.  Portraiture  is  apart  from  my  subject,  of  course,  though  even 
portrait  groups  are  doubtful  successes  artistically.  I  remember  seeing  a 
tale  illustrated  by  photographs,  where  the  result  was  stiffness  and  self- 
consciousness  of  the  models,  and  very  decided  unpicturesqueness. 
But  figures  in  landscape  are  legitimate  accessories  only,  and  therefore 
the  risks  and  dangers  of  the  faults  we  have  noticed  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  In  the  view  I  now  put  upon  the  aeieen,  all  will  admit  that 
the  children  in  the  foreground  add  a  great  charm  and  value  to  the  scone. 
They  are  not  too  large,  are  of  secondary  interest,  and  in  grouping,  colour. 


force,  and  scale  arc  all  that  could  be  wished,  besides  which  they  have  a 
delightful   spontaneity  and   unconsciousness.      In  the    next    slide  we 
approach  nearer  to  the  portrait  set  in  the  landscape,  which  is  what  I 
consider  a  new  field  for  portrait  artists  if  they  can  achieve  something  of 
the  style  that  Gainsborough  employed — anything  rather  than  a  painted 
landscape  on  a  background.     The  figure  here  is  admirably  spontaneous 
and  full  of  life ;  the  dog  is  capital,  and  the  foreground  is  of  the  kind  I 
much  admire.     By  the  same  artist  is  the  next  slide,  a  group  of  ohildren, 
which  makes  a  hook-shaped  composition.     They  are  not,  however,  qnite 
free  from  self-conscionsneas,  nor  are  children  ever  eo  when  told  to  pose, 
they  should  be  caught  in  the  act.     Here  are  some  by  Mr.  Wall  which 
have  been  so  caught.     They,  however,  are  looking  out  of  the  picture,  as 
artists  say,  who  have  a  golden  rule  that  figures  in  action,  or  looking  in  a 
certain  direction,  should  have  the  lesser  portion  of  the  field  of  the  picture 
behind  them.     In  the  next  case  they  may  be  seen  so  arranged,  and  you 
will  agree  as  to  the  more  satisfactory  look  of  completeness  thus  secured. 
I  must  just  point  out  the  pleasing  repetition  in  the  shapes  of  the  largo 
and  the  small  figure,  and  the  further  repetition  of  masses  in  the  large 
and  the  small  tree.     You  may  think  that  such  a  triviality  makes  no 
impression  on  the  mind,  but  I  assure  you  it  makes  a  very  pleasing  one. 
My  last  slide  illustrating  this  topic  shows  a  beautiful  little  composition, 
in  which  the  boy,  peacefully  fishing,  gives  an  enormous  interest  (fancy 
him  omitted  for  a  moment !),  and  yet  preserves  the  tranquillity  of  the 
scene.     The  picture,  albeit,  exhibits  a  point  upon  which  I  have  not  yet 
touched.     You  will  see  that  there  is  no  "  way  out " — another  jargon 
term  of  the  studios.     This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  closed  gate  ;  but 
simply  means  that  the  mid-distance  is  stretched  across  the  whole  field  of 
the  picture,  and  affords  no  glimpse  of  extreme  distance,  or  even  of  sky. 
A  spot  or  two  of  light  might  have  been  introduced  at  the  deepest  portion 
of  the  trees  with  an  increase  of  interest  and  effect. 

There  now  remain  a  few  slides,  which  I  shall  show  to  yon  as  ex- 
hibiting varying  degrees  of  sharpness  and  softness  of  detail.  The  first 
is  a  shrine  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  by  Mr.  Evans,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  series.  The  shrine  itself  is  admirably  set  off,  the 
mass  being  well  relieved,  by  the  help  of  light  against  dark,  at  every 
point ;  the  detail  in  the  stonework  is  clear  and  well  defined,  as  it  should 
be  in  an  architectural  work  of  this  sort,  yet  there  is  not  the  least  feeling 
of  hardness  anywhere  in  the  picture.  Most  of  these  beautiful  results 
come  from  watching  the  subject  under  all  conditions  of  lighting  and 
choosing  the  best  effect.  The  light,  as  here  chosen,  has  given  breadth,  as 
a  whole,  to  the  shrine,  while  emphasising  its  parts  and  its  general  shape, 
the  arch  and  receding  portions  being  softened  in  a  luscious  and  trans- 
parent shadow.  The  window,  by  having  the  light  falling  mostly  upon  its 
inner  surface,  is  entirely  without  halation. 

In  this,  by  the  President,  the  detail  is  softest  of  all ;  it  comes  almost 
near  to  being  out  of  focus ;  but  it  is  an  effect  which  painters  are  con- 
stantly aiming  at,  and  in  texture  it  is  delightfully  velvety.  Like  the  fore- 
going, it  is  a  beautiful  picture,  and  I  am  truly  glad  to  have  such  good 
things  to  save  until  the  last. 

In  conclusion,  I  will,  in  a  few  words,  reiterate  those  salient  points 
which  the  artist-photographer  should  keep  in  mind.  We  saw,  first,  that 
it  is  essential  to  have  one  prime  interest  in  a  picture,  and  as  many  others 
as  may  be,  provided  that  they  do  not  fight  with  the  chief  or  even  amongst 
themselves.  This  led  us  to  the  consideration  that,  whatever  interest  we 
chose,  it  should  be  massed ;  in  fact,  the  more  the  primary  and  sub- 
sidiary interests  are  attached  the  better  for  the  picture.  Mr.  Wall's 
steamers  near  the  Tower  Bridge  was  our  best  example  of  this. 

We  then  discussed  the  advantage  to  be  gained  from  a  built-up  method 
of  composition,  which  gives  stability,  dignity,  and  impressiveness.  I 
need  only  refer  yon  to  Turner's  countless  castles  and  churches  set  upon 
rocks  and  hills,  to  show  how  much  grandeur  is  to  be  gained  by  this 
method. 

We  next  spoke  of  balance,  which  must  be  without  symmetry,  and  we 
learnt  the  golden  phrase,  Similarity  with  a  difference. 

Composition  of  line  next  claimed  our  attention,  and  we  found  that  a 
design  gains  in  continuity,  or,  as  we  say,  "  hangs  together  "  by  the  use 
of  a  line  (only  seen  when  sought  for),  which  may  be  traced  out  along  the 
edges  and  contours  of  all  the  elements  of  a  picture.  It  is  similar  in  idea 
to  the  various  shapes  which  masses  may  be  made  to  take  ;  but  it  must 
always  be  bold  and  determined,  not  wavering  or  of  an  unsweet  curve. 
In  the  studies  exhibited  on  the  screen  the  line  was  actually  supplied  by 
a  road  or  path  ;  but  the  mere  contour  of  an  object  is  enough.  I  have  here 
a  magnificent  "  old  master,"  by  G.  F.  Watts.  It  is  full  of  beautiful  lines 
and  convolution.s.  Very  roughly,  and  not  very  ably,  I  have  traced  these 
lines,  which,  seen  by  themselves,  teach  a  tine  lesson  in  design. 
The  next  important  matter  we  noticed  was  black-and-white,  in  regard 
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to  wKich  W3  fonnd  that  brillianoy,  by  contraEt  and  gradation,  was  the 
result  of  judicious  arrangement  of  these  qualities ;  that  high  lights  and 
deep  shadows  will  give  force  when  it  is  desirable  that  an  object  should 
tell  strongly.  We  then  spoke  of  values  and  their  necessity  to  a  realistic 
result;  then  of  colour  or  rich  tonality. 

Next  vfe  instanced  the  use  of  suitable  foregrounds  to  add  to  the  com- 
pletion or  rounding  off  of  a  view ;  and  finally  we  came  to  figures  and 
their  introduction  into  landscape  to  give  scale  and  interest. 

Throughout  we  saw  the  necessity  of  breaking  straight  and  hard  lines, 
and  of  helping  them  out  by  any  elements  at  our  disposal,  or  by  trimming 
down  the  print.  I  imagine  that  most  tricks  of  this  sort  are  done  by 
manipulation  in  the  study.  When  this  is  the  case,  let  me  beg  of  you  to 
see  that  the  conditions  of  lighting  in  your  inserted  parts  are  similar  to 
those  already  in  the  negative.  Judge  and  calculate  your  scale  by  some 
other  object  in  the  same  plane  in  which  your  added  element  is  to  appear. 
In  inserting  skies,  see  that  they  join  the  horizon  without  betraying 
their  foreign  origin  by  a  bright  line  at  the  juncture.  Look  to  it  that 
your  clouds  are  the  right  way  up,  and  Of  the  proper  description  for  the 
effect  in  hand.  Xotioe  that  you  do  not  put  your  luminary  or  bright  sky 
at  one  point,  while  your  reflection  in  river  or  sea  stares  out  from  an- 
other place  above  which  the  sky  is  dark.  Do  not  put  elaborate  and 
well-lit  detail  on  the  near  side  of  a  figure  which  has  all  the  light  behind 
it.  See  to  these  and  countless  other  little  trifles  that  only  suggest  them- 
selves in  actual  work,  and  do  not  be  above  learning  a  lesson  or  two  from 
painters,  who,  in  their  turn,  have  learnt,  hnd  are  still  learning,  so  many 
from  you. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  thank  you  for  the  kind  and  patient  way  in 
which  you  have  listened  to  my  remarks,  and  to  thank  those  three  gentle- 
men whose  names  you  have  heard  me  repeat  so  often  to-night  for  their 
kindness  in  intrusting  to  me  the  beiutifal  examples  of  their  art  and  skill 
which  I  have  thus  been  able  to  put  before  you.  F.  Colin  Tilney. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  WOEKERS  AT  WORK. 
IX. — Messrs.  Adams  &  Co.  in  Bunhill-bow. 
We  believe  we  are  correct  in  saying  that  there  exists  an  impression 
amongst  many  people  that  Messrs.  Adams  &  Co.,  whose  shops  in 
.\ldersgate-street  and  in  the  Charing  Cross-road  are  well  known  to 
photographers,  are  dealers  in  apparatus  and  not  manufacturers  of  it. 
Su>!h  an  impresssion  would  soon  be  dissipated  by  a  visit  to  the  firm's 
factory  in  Bunhill-row,  where  almost  everything  to  be  met  with  in 
their  warehouses  may  be  seen  in  the  making. 

The  firm,  which  commenced  business  ten  years  ago  in  a  sufficiently 
modest  manner  in  Charterhouse-buildings,  has  grown  rapidly  with  the 
growth  of  photography  as  a  popular  pursuit,  and  the  works  which  at  first 
occupied  premises  in  Aldersgate-building»,  were  found  insufficient  for  the 
demands  made  upon  them,  which  necessitated  about  nine  months  ago  a 
move  into  the  more  spacious  erection  they  now  occupy.  Here  Messrs. 
Adams  ct  Co.  possess  two  large  floors,  the  first  and  second,  the  space  in 
which  is  fully  taken  up  with  the  machinery  and  benches  at  which  cameras, 
changing  boxes,  finders,  &c.,  are  gradually  evolved  from  the  raw  material. 

On  entering  the  works  the  first  thing  to  which  our  attention  was  drawn 
was  a  pile  of  models  and  experimental  changing  boxes  of  one  form  and 
another,  some  of  patterns  made  only  to  ba  discarded  entirely,  others 
showing  earlier  stages  in  the  history  of  the  Adams  changing  box  itself. 
Here,  too,  we  were  shown  a  model  of  a  hand  camera  of  great  simplicity 
and  compactness  which  it  is  understood  will  be  upon  the  market  very 
shortly  at  a  price  which  should  command  for  it  a  mo-;t  popular  and 
extensive  sale.  On  this  floor  are  to  be  seen  the  Adams'  Ideal  an  I  Vesta 
cameras  in  various  stages  of  completion,  to  each  of  which  machinery  very 
largely  contributes.  How  great  a  saving  can  be  effected  in  tbi^  direction 
was  indicated  by  Mr.  Adams,  who  picked  up  a  piece  of  wood  in  which  a 
groove  for  the  thumb  had  to  be  cut.  "  These  were  first  made  by  hand," 
remarks  he,  "a  quarter  of  a  gross  were  turned  out  by  a  man  in  four  hours. 
The  same  number  are  now  made  by  the  machine  in  three  minutes." 

In  this  part  of  the  works  a  number  of  dark  tents  were  being  made,  and 
we  expressed  our  surprise  that  a  form  of  apparatus  which  was  so  popular, 
not  to  say  indispensable,  in  the  wet-collodion  days,  should  still  be  in 
demand.  "It  is  largely  used  abroad  and  on  board  ship,'  says  Mr. 
Adams,  "  people  feel  safer  as  regards  changing  if  they  have  one  of  these 
with  them  in  their  cabin,  and  we  get  rid  of  a  good  many  through  export 
orders." 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  department  in  the  entire  factory  was  that 
in  which  the  leather  working  was  carried  on.  Three  kinds  of  leather  are 
in  general  employment  here,  the  first  being  that  which  covers  the  well- 
known  Ideal  cameras.    This  is  an  ox  bide  which  hai  its  pittern  impressed 


upon  it  by  machinery.  The  pattern  is  first  obtained  by  hand  graining  on 
a  skin,  which  is  then  sent  to  the  electro-platers.  Here  it  is  immerBed  in 
a  plating  batli,  and  a  substantial  electro  is  made  of  the  worked  surface, 
this  electro  being  subsequently  mounted  and  pressed  while  hot  on  to  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  leather. 

A  seal-skin  leather  is  that  employed  on  the  more  expensive  instrumentSi 
and  a  very  fine  appearance  it  gives  them.  As  an  example  of  the  way  in 
which  the  cost  of  the  material  for  an  article  runs  up  with  an  increase  in 
its  size,  we  were  shown  a  half-plate  twin  lens  hand  camera,  which 
required  no  less  than  four  pounds'  worth  of  this  leather  to  cover  it.  A 
third  kind  employed  here  is  the  well-known  Russian  leather,  which  is 
necessary  in  cameras  made  for  tropical  countries,  to  protect  the  bellows 
from  the  ravages  of  insects  who  have  an  unconquerable  objection  to  the 
odour  of  the  musk  ox  which  pervades  it. 

Up  above,  on  the  second  floor  of  the  building,  is  to  be  found  the  gas 
engine  which  forms  the  motive  power  for  the  machinery,  and  a  room 
devoted  to  woodwork.  We  paused  a  few  minutes  to  see  the  circular  saws 
and  the  planing  machine  cutting  up  and  smoothing  wood  in  different 
forms,  the  last-mentioned  tool  revolving  at  a  high  number  of  revolutions  a 
minute,  casting  up  a  column  of  fine  shavings  in  the  air  and  making  a 
deafening  noise  as  it  gripped  each  plank  and  forced  it  along  under  the 
whirling  knife.  We  were  glad  to  escape  into  the  comparative  calm  of 
the  main  building,  where  a  large  number  of  hands  were  at  work  on  v/hat 
is  probably  the  most  popular  of  all  Messrs.  Adams'  productions,  the 
Brilliant  View-finder. 

These  were  to  be  seen  in  all  stages,  piles  of  the  lenses  and  mirrors  of 
which  it  is  composed,  stampings  in  bra?s  and  aluminium  for  the  bodies 
and  finders  being  pat  together,  or  finished  and  packed. 

On  this  floor  is  to  ba  found  the  usual  thermometer  bulb  arrangement^ 
for  testing  the  various  lenses  to  be  supplied  in  the  hand  cameras  as  well' 
as  an  apparatus  for  timing  shutters.    This  latter  consists  of  a  large  dial' 
some  four  feet  in  diameter,  black  in  the  centre,  but  have  at  the  edge  a  . 
circle  divided  into  a  hundred  parts.    The  camera,  the  shutter  of  whieh'is 
to  be  tested  is  fixed  up  in  front  of  this  dial,  and  an  arm  which  carries  a 
bright  tip,  distinctly  visible  on  the  blackened   surface  of  the   dial,  is 
steadily  revolved  by  clockwork  at  the  rate  of  one  revolution  per  second.- 
An  exposure  is  then  made  on  this  subject,  and  the  duration  of  this  expo- 
sure is  seen  at  a  glance  by  the  number  of  divisions  passed  by  the  tip  of 
the  revolving  arm,  which  is  clearly  shown  when  the  plate  in  the  camera  is  ■ 
developed. 

In  tiiis  and  in  other  ways  it  will  be  seen  that  great  care  is  used  in  test- 
ing and  examining  the  various  productions  of  the  factory  before  they  are 
placed  upon  the  market.  The  works  throughout  looked  healthily  busy, 
compact,  and  well  lit,  and  seem  in  every  way  well  suited  for  the  operations 
carried  out  in  them.  We  had  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Adams  himself  as 
cicerone  during  our  visit  of  inspection,  and  for  the  readiness  with  which 
every  operation  was  shown  to  us  and  its  nature  and  methods  explained' 
we  felt  greatly  indebted  to  him.  Our  interest  in  everything  seen  there 
was  not  lesseoed  by  the  fa^t,  that  we  are  able  to  speak  from  personal 
experience  of  the  many  points  of  excellence  of  the  firm's  hand  cameras. 


THE  W.  H.  HARBISON  FUND  APPEAL. 

£   t.  (t. 

Acknowledged  last  week        91  16  O 

Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club,  second  donation      5    5  0> 

£100  1  0. 
Further  donations  will  be  thankfully  acknowledged  by 

Fbedk.  H.  Vablet,  82,  Newington  Orem-road,  London^  Nk 


JTiie  HJuqutiTr. 


•,*  In  this  column  tee  shall,  from  time  to  time,  print  questions  that  may  io- 
addressed  to  individual  contributors  to  our  pages,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  us 
with  the  view  of  eliciting  information  from  a  variety  of  sources.     We  invite 
the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  rendering  this  feature  of  the  JousKAb. 
useftd  and  instructive.  

Cement  for  Glass  and  Paper  (to  "  Cimex'').— Here  is  dn  original, . 
reliable,  and  economical  recipe  I  have  used  for  years  to  stick 
chemical  formula  labels  on  bottles,  and  that  is,  do  not  throw 
away  any  spoilt  or  overdone  P.O. P.  prints  but  Cut  them  up  to 
size  required,  simply  wet  them,  and  place  gelatine  side  to  the 
glass  and  rub  down  with  a  cloth.  I  will  g^iarantee  that  they 
will  not  come  off.  The  dirtier  the  glass  the  better  for  the 
purpose. — Geo.  W.  Valestixe. 
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Magnesium  Light. — J.  H.  asks  :  "  Can  you  inform  me  if  any  photo- 
metric measurements  have  been  made  of  the  relative  value  of 
magnesium  light  as  compared  with  average  sunshine,  or,  I  ought 
perhaps  to  say,  actinometric,  for  I  wish  to  arrive  at  the  approxi- 
mate relative  exposures  necessary  with  sunlight  and  magnesium 
respectively  under  certain  conditions?  Any  information  that 
you  or  any  of  your  readers  can  give  me  I  shall  be  very  thankful 
for." — Can  any  reader  help  our  correspondent  ? 

Image  in  Chromate  of  Silver  (to  "  Chromatic  "). — If  this  cor- 
respondent will  treat  his  films  vrith  bichromate  of  potash, 
acidified  with  nitric  acid,  the  image  will  be  converted  into  silver 
chromate  readily  enough,  but  unfortunately  that  salt  is  soluble 
in  the  excess  of  acid,  and  so  undergoes  solution  almost  as  rapidly 
as  formed.  If  the  bichromate  contain  only  a  very  minute  trace 
of  nitric  acid,  or  even  none  at  all,  the  image  will  be  slowly  con- 
verted, but  the[colour  will  then  not  be  what  I  infer  "Chromatic'' 
requires,  but  merely  a  dirty,  yellowish  brown,  with  none  of  the 
characteristics  of  chromate  of  silver  about  it.  I  have  more  than 
once,  upon  an  ordinary  gelatine  plate,  succeeded  in  getting  a 
rich,  red  image  of  chromate  of  silver,  although  varying  greatly 
in  depth  in  different  parts  of  the  plates,  but  what  are  the  con- 
ditions that  rule  the  uncertainty  I  am  unable  to  say. — Syntax. 

Solution  of  Iodine. — Perplexed  writes :  "  Can  you  or  any  of 
your  readers  assist  me  in  my  present  ditHculty  ?  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  using  iodine,  followed  by  cyanide  of  potassium,  for 
clearing  up  the  lights  of  my  lantern  .elides,  the  form  in  which 
the  iodine  was  employed  being  the  '  tincture '  of  the  chemist's 
shop.  But  recently  I  procured  some  iodine  in  crystals,  and  dis- 
solved it  myself  in  spirits  of  wine,  shaking  up  a  quantity  of  the 
crystals  until  the  spirit  would  take  up  no  more.  Now,  although 
I  am  sure  this  solution  is  stronger  than  the  ordinary  tincture,  it 
refuses  to  mix  with  water  at  all,  the  whole  of  the  iodine  being 
apparently  precipitated  to  form  a  black,  muddy  mess.  How  am 
I  to  proceed?" — The  reason  of  the  behaviour  described  is,  no 
doubt,  the  strength  of  the  alcoholic  solution,  which  contains  far 
more  iodine  than  it  should  do.  The  crystals  are  soluble  only 
to  the  extent  of  about  a  grain  in  a  pint  of  water,  but  the  solu- 
bility is  greatly  increased  by  the  presence  of  a  soluble  iodide, 
such  as  iodide  of  potassium. 

Image  in  Chromate  of  Silver. — J.  P.  writes:  "In  reply  to 
'  Chromatic,'  the  only  way,  I  fancy,  in  which  he  will  succeed  in 
obtaining  an  image  in  chromate  of  silver  will  be  by  the  some- 
what roundabout  method  to  be  described,  in  which  the  aid  of  bi- 
chromated  gelatine  is  called  in.  Prepare  an  emulsion  of  carbonate 
of  silver — it  is  not  necessary  to  preser\e  it  from  the  light,  except 
very  strong  light — spread  it  upon  paper,  and,  when  dry,  sensitise 
with  bichromate  of  potash  in  the  same  manner  as  carbon  tissue, 
and,  in  fact,  treat  it  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  carbon 
tissue.  Or  the  bichromate  may  be  added  to  the  emulsion  before 
coating.  In  either  case  the  carbonate  of  silver  is  converted  into 
insoluble  chromate  of  silver,  which  form.*  the  pigment  in  the 
finished  picture.  If  the  chromate  of  silver  be  formed  by  the 
mutual  reaction  of  silver  nitrate  and  bichromate  of  potash,  it 
will  be  soluble  owing  to  the  atom  of  acid  set  free  on  its 
formation.  Pictures  made  in  this  manner  can  be  converted  into 
chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide  of  silver,  and  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state  by  any  of  the  usual  developers. 

Alkaline  Development  of  Wet  Plates, — Wet  1'late  writes 
as  follows:  "Apropo.ioi  the  question  of  alkaline  development 
or  rather  intensification  of  wet  plates,  raised  in  The  Inquirer 
column.  I  may  mention  my  experience  in  that  direction,  not 
recently  but  some  years  ago  when  the  matter  was  first  mooted, 
I  think  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Sherman,  of  Milwaukee.  The  plan,  at 
first  sight,  undoubtedly  appears  to  be  the  most  rational  method 
of  intensifying  an  image  produced  by  building  up,  since,  without 
further  straining  the  film  in  that  direction,  a  greater  depth  of 
deposit  is  secured  by  the  reduction  of  the  metaL  that  has  been 
acted  on  by  light.  But  in  practice  certain  conditions  have  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  which  do  not  affect  pfit/sical 
intensification,  and  which  in  some  measure  militate  against  the 
complete  success  of  the  chemical  method.  In  the  first  place, 
the  power  of  intensification  is  directly  dependent  upon  the 
amount  of  the  light's  action,  and  this  is  materially  interfered 
with  by  the  image  first  formed,  which  acts  as  a  sort  of  screen 
or  '  cut  oflE '  between  the  sensitive  film  and  the  solution  which 
is  required  to  act  upon  it.  In  physical  intensification  the 
action  may  go  on  entirely  regardless  of  the  original  exposure, 
that  is  to  say,  a  faint  original  image  may  be  intensified  up  to 
any  degree  of  opacity  ;  but  in  any  case  the  action  of  the  solution 


is  directly  upon  the  image  to  be  intensified.     In  the  case  of 
'chemical'  intensification  the  action   is  exactly  proportiocate- 
to  the  degree  of  light  effect,  or  would  be  but  for  the  more  or  less 
retardent  or  neutralising  action  of  the  acid  developer,  and  the 
intervention  of  a  layer  of  metallic  silver  of  varying  thiciness- 
on  those  portions  of  the  film  to  be  intensified.     In  other  words, 
the  free  action  of  the  alkaline  pyro  or  other  solution  employed 
is  very  materially  interfered  with,  both  chemically  and  mechani- 
cally, by  the  formation  and  presence  of  the  first  image  developed, 
and  the  actual  addition  of  density  is  very  considerably  less  than 
might  be  expected.    This  can  be  practically  demonstrated  by 
cutting  an  exposed  plate  in  halves,  developing  one  with  alkaline 
pyro  or  ferrous  oxalate,  and  the  other  by  the  physical  method  ^ 
following  this  with  intensification  by  means  of  the  same  form  of 
chemical  development  adopted  with  the  first  half  of  the  plate, 
and  carrying  the  action  to  tlie  utmost  possible  limit.     If  the  two- 
halves  be  now  treated  with  nitric  acid  or  other  silver  solvent  in 
order  to  remove  the  image,  it  will  be  found  that  a  far  stronger 
reverse  image  will  be   left  upon    the   plate   developed  by  the- 
chemical  method  alone,  showing  that  the  deposited  image  upon 
the  other  has  more  than  appreciably  interfered  with  the  reducing 
action  in  the  other  case.     I  should  like  to  ask  if  any  of  your 
readers  can  suggest  a  feasible  means  of  overcoming  this  deterrent- 

action." 

♦ 

<©ttr  (Btrittittal  Enhlt, 

The  Radiant  View-finder. 

Marion  &  Co.,  Solicsquare,  W. 
This  Finder,  the  construction  of  which  is  indicated  by  fig.  2r 
gives,  from  its  nature,  a  very  brilliant  image,  and  therefore  is  surt^ 
to  be  much  appreciated  by  hand-camera  workers.  No  mirror  or 
ground-glass  screen  is  employed,  and  a  totally  reflected  image  is  ob- 
tained, which,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  is  a  condition  that  makes  a 
finder,  as  such,  the  very  best  sui  i/eneris.  The  illustrations,  given 
actual  size,  are  explanatory  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Radiant  Finder 
is  attachable  to  the  camera,  and  it  is  also  described  below. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


"Fig.  1  is  designed  for  use  on  any  camera,  and  is  fitted  with  a 
rotating  plate  showing  both  vertical  and  horizontal  views.  In  the 
base  there  are  two  key-hole  slots  for  fixing  to  the  camera  by  two 
round-head  screws  at  top  and  side,  placed  with  centres  exactly  one 
inch  apart  and  in  a  line  with  the  axis  of  lens. 

"  Fig.  2  is  the  form  for  insertion  in  hand  cameras,  one  serving  for 
both  vertical  and  horizontal  views  by  simply  rotating  it  through  an 
angle  of  90°."  

The  Practical  Photographer's  First  Handbook. 

By  Matthew  Surface.    Bradford :  Percy  Lnnd  &  Co. 
This  is  the  ninth  edition  of  a  little  work  compiled  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  novices.     Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  writes  a  brief  but  commenda- 
tory preface  to  the  work,  of  which  both  text  and  lUustrations  are 
calcvdated  to  be  instructive. 

Catalogue  Received.- 

Sands,  Hunter,  &  Co.,  20,  Cranbourn-street,  Leicester-square,  W.C. 
Messrs.  Sands,  Hunter,  &  Co.'s  second-hand  list  is  devoted  to  the 
enumeration  of  a  large  stock  of  second-hand  photographic  apparatus  ' 
—lenses,  stand  cameras,  hand  cameras,  complete  sets,  and  sundries- 
n  great  variety. 
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Rruce's  Matt-subface  Powder. 

T.  S.  Brace,  6,  VUlas-onHeath,  Tho  Valo,  Hampatead,  N.W. 
Mn.  Bruce,  to  whose  retouching  medium  we  made  favourable 
reference  some  years  ago,  has  introduced  a  levigated  powder  which 
retouchers,  miniature  painters,  colourists,  and  black-and-white  artists 
should  find  serviceable.  It  imparts  a  good  tooth  for  retouching  pur- 
poses, and  is  so  fine  that  it  does  not  scratch  the  film  or  varnish.  It 
i.s  also  applicable  to  the  rubbing  down  of  prints  and  enlargements, 
cleaning  ivory,  the  preparation  of  surfaces  to  take  colour,  working 
up,  &c.  We  have  subjected  the  powder  to  trial,  and,  for  the  many 
purposes  for  which  a  preparation  of  such  extreme  fineness  is  required, 
It  will,  no  doubt,  prove  very  useful. 


Beginners'  Guipb  to  Photoguaphv. 

By  a  Fellow  of  the  Chemical  Society. 
London :  Perken,  Son,  &  Eayment  99,  Hatton-garden,  E.G. 

A  NEW  edition — the  sixth— of  this  concise  and  clearly  written  little 
guide  has  been  issued.  It  remains,  as  hitherto,  an  admirable  hand- 
book to  present  to  a  beginner,  who  will  find  therein  simply  written 
directions  for  the  use  of  photographic  apparatus  which,  diligently 
studied,  should  enable  him  to  produce  good  photographs  with  hand  or 
stand  cameras;  while  such  advanced  branches  of  photography  as 
stereoscopic  work  and  photo-micrography  are  also  touched  upon. 


itetOjEi  antr  Bott^. 


Tke  Photographic  Club.  —The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be 
held  in  the  Chit-room  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  B.C.,  at  eight  o'clock 
on  Wednesday  evening,  July  15.  Subject  for  discussion,  Fixing  Prints. 
■Visitors  are  welcome. 

The  Loudon  C^amera  Company,  liavingtaken  over  the  premises  and  plant  of 
Mr.  T.  Naylor,  at  13,  Greek-street,  Soho-square,  London,  W'.,  are  now  in  a 
liosition  to'execute  all  orders  for  photographic  apparatu.-i  of  every  description 
v/itliout  delay.  The  London  Camera  Company  have  made  considerable  ad- 
ditions in  improved  plant  and  machinery,  and  will  mike  a  special  feature  of 
repairs,  fittiDgs,  and  alterations. 

Wbstbocunk  Pabk  Institute. — The  Sixth  Annual  Industrial  Exhibition 
will  be  held  on  September  21,  22,  23,  24,  25  next.  Prizes  are  offered  for 
Group  VII.,  Photography. — Section  A,  Indoor  photography,  portraits,  in- 
teriors, &e.  ;  B,  Outdoor  photography— (1)  silver  prints,  (2)  bromides,  platino- 
types,  &c.  ;  C,  Instantaneous ;  D,  Enlargements  (untouched) ;  E,  Lantern 
slides.     The  General  Secretary  is  Mr.  W.  J.  Black,  147,  Shirland-road,  W. 

The  Great  Northern'  Kailivat  and  the  Convention. — The  G.N.R.  are 
issuing  a  circular  giving  particulars  of  the  train  service  between  the  principal 
.stations  on  and  in  connexion  with  the  Great  Northern  system  and  Leeds. 
for  the  convenience  of  delegates  (?  members)  who  propose  to  reside  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Leeds  during  the  sitting  of  the  Convention,  the  following 
arrangements  for  the  issue  of  cheap  tickets  have  been  made,  viz.,  upon  pro- 
■duction  of  their  official  passes,  or  letters  of  invitation,  delegates  may  obtain 
return  tickets  at  a  single  ordinary  fare  (minimum  charge,  6rf.)  for  the  double 
journey  from  Leeds  to  any  station  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway  not  more 
than  fifty  miles  distant.  The  tickets  will  be  available  for  return  on  the  day  of 
issue  or  the  following  day,  or  from  Saturday  to  Monday. 

Directions  for  preparing  barium  platino- cyanide,  the  original  fluorescent 
sttbstance  used  in  Salvioui's  skiascope  and  similar  devices  for  directly  viewing 
Bijntgen  shadow  pictures,  are  thus  given  in  the  National  Druggist :  "It  can 
be  obtained,  no  doubt,  of  any  chemical  works  on  application,  but  as  to  its  cost 
we  have  no  information.  It  can  be  prepared  very  easily  by  proceeding  as 
follows  :  Add  3  parts  of  barium  carbonate,  in  fiuest  subdivision,  and  2  p.art3  of 
platinum  chloride,  to  10  parts  of  distilled  water.  Pat  on  a  water  bath  and 
heat.  When  the  boiling  point  is  nearly  reached,  add  hydrocyanic  acid,  a 
little  at  a  time,  until  the  cessation  of  bubbles  shows  that  carbonic  acid  and 
oxygen  are  no  longer  given  olf.  The  resulting  barium  platino-cyanide,  after 
crystallisation,  answers  to  the  following  formula — Pt(CN)4Ba-r4HjO." 

iNFLnEhXE  OP  Acetylene  os  Coal  Consumption. — When  it  is  considered 
that  our  coal  fields  are  not  inexhaustible,  observes  Dr.  Frank,  of  Charlottenburg, 
the  influence  likely  to  be  exerted  on  coal  consumption  by  acetylene  gas  con- 
stitutes a  subject  of  considerable  interest.  If  it  be  admitted  that  ten  tons  of 
gas  coal  generate  2800  cubic  metres  (38,886  cubic  feet)  of  lighting  gas,  only 
one-third  that  quantity  of  coal  would  be  required  to  produce  a  ton  of  carbite,  or 
:3QD0  cubic  metres  (105,949  cubic  feet)  of  acetylene  gas,  having  a  considerably 
higher  illuminating  power  than  an  equal  quantity  of  ordinary  lighting  gas. 
The  above  figures  are  based  upon  the  estimate  of  2400  horse  power  per  hour 
being  required  to  produce  a  ton  of  carbite,  which  is  now  sold  at  400  francs 
(161.)  per  ton  :  but  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  this  price,  as  well  as 
the  amount  of  motive  power,  and  consequently  of  coal,  required  for  the  pro- 
duction of  this  substance,  will  soon  be  considerably  reduced.  Opinions  vary 
greatly,  however,  as  to  the  yield  of  carbite  in  acetylene  gas,  from  225  to  350 
cubic  metres  (mean  10,135  cubic  feet)  per  ton  being  given  by  different  authori- 
ties. Dr.  Frank  concludes(that,  although  nothing  definite  can  be  predicted  at 
present  as  to  the  final  result  of  the  struggle  for  supremacy  by  lighting  gas, 
electricity,  and  acetylene,  the  chances  are  not  at  all  unfavourable  to  the  last- 
mamed  substance. 


PBOKESSon  Raoul  Pictet,  of  Geneva,  lately  gave  a  lecture  at  Lii'^ge  on 
acetylene  gas.  Daring  the  lecture  he  had  two  candelabra,  each  with 
nine  burners  burning  the  gas,  and  consuming  about  nine  and  a  half  cubic 
feet  per  hour,  little  more  thau  is  consumed  by  a  tingle  Benzel  gas  burner,  yet 
the  light  produced  was  said  to  be  far  more  brilliant  than  the  electric  light. 
The  one  great  drawback  to  the  light  is  that,  in  its  impure  state,  as  prepared  by 
the  action  of  water  on  calcium  carbide,  the  impurities  pieseut  act  upon  metals  , 
especially  copper,  and  there  is  a  liability  of  forming  an  exjdosive  compound  of 
acetylene  and  copper.  Professor  Pictet  showed,  however,  that,  if  the  gas  be 
passed  through  sulphuric  acid  at  a  temperature  of  50°  C.  below  zero,  the  whole 
of  these  impurities  are  removed.  If,  after  thus  purifying,  the  gas  is  stored  in 
nickelised  cylinders  and  a  small  gasometer  connected  to  admit  of  expansion, 
the  gas  can  be  safely  used,  and  gives  an  illuminating  power  from  fifteen  to 
forty  times  that  of  ordinary  gas.  The  spectrum  of  acetylene  approaches  nearly 
to  the  solar  spectrum,  and  deUcate  shades  of  flowers,  &c.,  are  very  slightly 
altered. 

Combined  Action  ok  Lioht  and  Water  in  the  Libbeation  ok  the 
Perfumes  of  Plants. — It  is  light,  and  not  oxygen,  as  it  has  been  assumed, 
which  is  the  priucipal  cause  of  the  transformation  and  destruction  of  odorous 
substances,  but  in  many  cases  these  two  agents  seem  to  act  in  concert.  The 
action  of  light  makes  itself  felt  in  two  different  manners :  on  the  one  hand,  it 
acts  as  a  chemical  power,  capable  of  furnishing  energy  to  all  the  transforma- 
tions through  which  the  odorous  products  pass  from  their  elaboration  to  their 
total  resinification ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  exerts  a  mechanical  action  which 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  general  life  history  of  plants,  and  this  property 
explains  fhe  mode  of  the  periodical  liberation  of  the  perfumes  of  flowers.  The 
intensity  of  the  perfume  of  a  flower  depends  on  the  equilibrium  which  is 
established  at  every  hour  of  the  day  between  the  pressure  of  water  in  their 
cellules,  which  tends  to  drive  outward  the  perfumes  already  elaborated  con- 
tained in  the  epidermis,  and  the  action  of  light,  which  combats  this  turges- 
cence.  The  whole  physiology  of  perfumed  plants  flows  from  this  simple 
notion.  It  is  thus  explained  why,  in  the  countries  of  the  East,  the  flowers  are 
less  odoriferous  than  with  us  :  why  the  trees,  the  fruits,  even  the  vegetables, 
are  sometimes  filled  with  odoriferous  products  more  or  less  resinified.  It  is 
also  explained  why  in  those  countries  the  vegetation  is  thorny  ;  the  vegetation 
in  those  countries  has  too  much  light  and  too  little  water. — EoGBNB  Mesnard, 
in  Comptes  Rendus. 

Visibility  of  Lights  at  Sea. — Special  investigations  have  been  undertaken 
to  determine  the  visibility  of  lights  at  sea,  by  the  Governments  of  the  United 
.States,  Germjvny,  and  the  Netherlands,  the  object  being  to  determine  the  in- 
tensity of  light  needed  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  laws  governing  the 
rules  of  the  road,  which  says  that  the  "word  visible  in  these  rules  shall  mean 
visible  on  a  dark  night  with  a  clear  atmosphere."  The  result  of  a  large 
number  of  obser%'ations  by  the  German  Committee  gave  as  the  distance  at 
which  a  white  light  of  one  candle  power  became  visible,  1  '40  miles  for  a  clear 
dark,  1  mile  for  a  rainy  one.  At  the  Long  Beech  Light  Station,  the  American 
experiments  undertaken  gave  the  following  results  in  very  clear  weather : — 
A  light  of  one  candle  power  was  plainly  visible  at  1  nautical  mile  ;  one  of 
three  candle  power,  at  3  miles  ;  a  ten  candle  power  light  was  visible  with  a 
binocular  at  4  miles  :  one  of  twenty-nine  candles  faintly  at  5,  and  one  of  thirty- 
three  candles  visible  without  difficulty  at  the  same  distance.  On  a  second 
evening,  exceptionally  clear,  a  white  light  of  3'2  candle  power  could  readily  be 
distinguished  at  3  miles,  one  of  56  candle  power  at  4,  and  one  of  17'2  at  5 
miles.  The  Dutch  Government  experiments,  conducted  at  Amsterdam,  gave  a 
light  of  one  candle  power  visible  at  1  nautical  mile,  3 '5  at  2,  and  sixteen  at 
5  miles.  In  the  experiments  with  coloured  lights  it  was  found  only  necessary 
to  use  green,  as  it  was  conclusively  proved  that,  if  a  light  of  that  colour 
fulfils  the  required  test,  a  red  light  of  the  same  intensity  will  more  than  do  so. 
It  was  found  that  the  candle  power  required  for  a  green  light,  to  be  visible  at 
1,  2,  3,  4  miles  at  sea,  was  two,  fifteen,  fifty-one,  and  106  respectively.  The 
extraordinarily  rapid  diminution  of  the  green  light  with  distance,  even  in  good 
observing  weather,  and  the  still  more  rapid  decrease  in  rainy  weather,  of  a 
character  which  will  but  slightly  diminish  the  intensity  of  white  light,  show 
that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  select  for  the  glass  a  shade  of  colour 
which  will  interfere  with  the  intensity  of  the  light  as  little  as  possible.  The 
shade  recommended  is  a  clear  blue-green.  Yellow-green  and  grass-green 
(says  a  contemporary)  should  not  be  employed  at  all,  as  they  become  indis- 
tinguishable from  white  at  a  very  short  distance.  For  the  red  light  a  much 
wider  range  is  allowable,  but  a  coppery  red  is  probably  the  best. 

The  Thornton-Pickard  Company's  Employes'  Annual  Picnic— The 
picnic  of  the  employis  of  the  Thornton-Pickard  Manufacturing  Company 
took  place  on  Saturday,  June  27,  under  almost  ideal  conditions.  The  weather 
was  pleasant  and  fine,  but  not  too  warm,  so  that  getting  about  was  quite  a 

i)leasare.  The  party,  numbering  over  200,  travelled  in  five  saloon  carriages 
>esides  engaged  compartments  from  West  Timperley  Station  at  eight  a.m.  to 
Southport,  arriving  there  at  twenty-five  minutes  past  nine.  Both  dinner  and 
tea  were  sumptuously  served  in  the  Temperance  Institute,  London-street,  a 
building  most  suitably  adapted  for  the  purpose.  During  the  day  numerous 
places  of  interest  were  visited,  including  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Hesketh  Park, 
Kew  Gardens,  Winter  Gardens,  &c.  Boating  and  drives  were  indulged  in,  -as 
were  also  various  other  amusements.  After  tea,  Mr.  Sanderson  (representing 
the  counting-house  staff)  said  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  have  the  pleasure  of  moving 
a  resolution  as  follows: — "The  employis  of  the  Thornton-Pickard  Manu- 
facturing Company,  their  families  and  friends,  here  assembled,  desire  to 
express  their  appreciation  of  the  kindness  of  the  firm  in  providing  this 
enjoyable  outing."  In  moving  this  resolution  Mr.  Sanderson  stated  that  the 
firm  had  most  generously  undertaken  the  whole  expense  connected  with  this 
picnic  ;  not  only  had  they  paid  the  travelling  expenses,  but  they  had  also 
provided  both  dinner  and  tea,  and  that  not  for  the  employis  alone,  but  for 
their  wives  and  families,  whilst  the  single  men  were  at  liberty  to  invite  a 
friend  to  partake  of  this  almost  unheard  of  hospitality,  the  only  stipulation  in 
this  case  being  that  they  should  pay  the  reduced  railway  fare.  This  was  only 
another  instance  showing  how  deep  was  the  interest  taken  both  by  Mr. 
Thornton  and  Mr.  Pickard  in  the  welfare  of  those  whom  they  employed. 
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'During  his  long  connexion  with  the  firm  he  had  had  many  opportunities  of 
noticing  this,  and  could  give  almost  innumerable  instances  proving  con- 
clusiTely  that  the  motto  of  the  firm  was  not  "Get  all  you  can  by  giving  as 
little  as  you  can,"  but  that,  as  the  business  increased,  as  it  deserved  to  do, 
they  let  their  workmen  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  increase.  If  em- 
ployers generally  were  like  theirs,  there  would  be  less  recrimination  and  fewer 
bickerings  between  employers  and  employed,  and  strikes  would  also  be 
avoided.  He  was  sure  all  would  return  to  their  duties  on  ilouday  more 
resolved  than  ever  to  uphold  the  honour  and  the  world-wide  reputation  of 
their  firm.  He  considered  it  a  greit  honour  to  be  connected  in  any  way 
with  the  Thornton-Pickard  Manufacturing  Company,  and  it  was  with  the 
;greatest  pleasure  he  moved  the  resolution.  This  was  most  ably  seconded  by 
Mr.  Redhouse  (the  works  foreman),  and  carried  with  great  acclamation.  The 
party  left  Southport  at  half-past  eight  in  the  evening  after  a  day's  pure 
enjoyment,  arriving  at  West  Timperley  at  ten  o'clock.  It  was  the  unanimous 
ojpinion  of  all  that  this  had  been  one  of  the  pleasantest  days  in  their  lives. 


patent  ftetujEi. 


Th«  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  Jane  24  and 

Julyl,  1896:— 

•.Shutter.— Xo.  13,  701.     "An  Improved  Photographic  Shutter."    W.  Tniiir- 

SON  and  H.  Smith. 
Condensing  Lenses.— No.  13,865.     "Improvements  in  or  relating  to  Optical 

Condensing  Lenses."    W.  F.  Botcher  and  G.  Harrop. 
Screens  or  Shutters.— No.  13,895.  "  Improvements  in  Photographic  Screens 

or  Shutters."    Complete  specification.     J.  W.  McDonough. 
Photographic  Apparatus. — No.  13.912.     "  Improvements  in  or  connected 

with  Photographic  Apparatus. "    J.  Landsing. 
"Cameras.- No.  13,918.     "  Improvements  relating  to  Photographic  Cameras." 

Communicated  by  0.  Richter.     A.  J.  Boult. 
KJamkraS.— No.    14,018.     "Improvements    in    Photographic   Cameras."    -1. 

Gage. 
:  Screen    Kinetosoopt. — No.    14,021.      "  Impravemonta   in   Apparatus    for 

Producing    and    Reproducing   Photographic    Impressions    of    Moving 

Objects."    C.  C.  Brodbeck. 
iPhotoqraphic  Apparatus. — No.  14,038.     "Improvements  in  Apparatus  for 

Use  in  Taking  Photographs."    J.  F.  Parsons. 
*PHOT0(iRArHic  Process. — No.   14,077.     "A   Process    for  Producing  Plioto- 

graphs  in  Gold,   Silver,  or  other  Metals  on  Polished  Surfaces."    H. 

Fowler. 
Drying   Plates. — No.   14,150.      "Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Drying 

Photographic  Plates  and  Negatives."    J.  H.  V.  Watts. 
Screen  Kinetoscopy.— No.  14,305.   "Means  and  Apparatus  for  Photographirg 

Periodifially."    W.  S.  Simpson. 
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LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

.lULY  2, — Adjourned  Annual  Meeting,— Mr.  R.  Beckett  in  the  ch.air. 

A  number  of  alterations  and  amendments  in  the  rules  were  made,  and  a 

Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Beckett,  Mackie,  and  Rapson,  appointed  to 

revise  the  wording  of  the  same,  but  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  existing 

me.inings.     The  alterations  provide  that  the  Recorder  and  Librarian  have  a 

seat  on  the  Committee  of  Management  a>!  ex-nfficio  members,  and  that  the 

office  of  Treasurer  may  also  be  held  by  the  Secretary.     Rule  II.,  laying  down 

'hat  the  Secretary  shall  enter  up  the  minutes,  is  now  worded,  "The  minutes, 

.  &c.,  shall  be  entered  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose."    Provision  is 

.  made  that  a  special  record  of  any  future  alteration  in  the  rules,  and  of  any 

,  resolution  concerning  the  management  of  the  Association  shall  be  kept. 


Mr.  J.  E.  Hodd  brought  up  for  examination  two  dark  slides  and  some  plates 
which  had  been  exposed  in  the  same,  and  which,  on  development,  exhibited,  in 
places  corresponding  to  the  position  of  the  hinges  of  the  slide,  a  broad  band, 
which  was  lighter  or  darker  according  to  the  period  the  plates  were  left  in  the 
slides.     He  su.spected  it  was  caused  by  the  drill  used  in  the  hinges. 

Mr.  Wall  said  it  appeared  that,  the  longer  the  plate  was  left  in  the  slide, 
the  thinner  the  band,  and  the  shorter  the  period  the  darker  was  the  band. 
He  contended  that  the  action,  which  might  be  due  to  some  emanation  from  the 
material  of  which  the  hinges  were  made,  went  on  and  brought  about  the  effect 
of  over-exposure.  He  had  had  a  similar  experience,  and,  although  he  had 
taken  plates  direct  from  the  maker  and  put  them  in  the  slides  in  absolute 
darkness,  and  for  varying  periods,  he  had  still  got  the  band  wherever  the 
hinge  came.  He  recommended  coating  the  drill  with  bichromited  gelatine, 
and  exposing  to  light  to  get  over  the  trouble. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  did  not  think  it  was  due  to  penetration  of  light,  but 
rather  to  some  ingredient  in  the  composition  with  which  the  slides  were 
blacked. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Rapson  showed  a  negative  which  had  been  developed,  properly 
fixed,  and  washed  for  an  hour  in  a  shallow  dish  in  running  water.  To  dry- 
quickly,  it  had  been  treated  with  methylated  spirit,  and  when  only  half  dry 
had  been  turned  over,  on  which  some  drops  of  spirit  ran  back  over  the  dry 
portions,  leaving  a  mysterious  deposit  in  the  film,  which  he  could  not  account 
lor. 

Mr.  Henderson  thought  it  a  deposit  of  gum  resin  from  the  spirit,  but 

5Ir.  Haddon  said  it  would  all  vanish  by  washing  in  water  once  more. 

Mr.  Rapson  detailed  some  comparative  experiments  he  had  made  with  some 
developer  provided  by  Mr.  Henderson  against  pyro  soda  and  velox,  and  passed 
round  the  results. 

Mr.  Wall  said  that,  to  make  a  critical  test  of  the  qualities  of  developers  one 
against  another,  the  conditions  should  be  more  constant  than  \<ould  be  the 
case  in  exposing  the  plates  one  after  the  other,  and  using  with  each  a  different 
developer.     He  advised  the  Hurler  &  Driffield  method. 

The  composition  of  the  developer  In  question,  which  had  been  used  with 
much  advantage  by  Mr.  Henderson,  was  given  by  him  as  follows  : — 

A. 

Hydroquinone    120  grains. 

Metol   60      „ 

Sodium  sulphite    2  ounces. 

Water  20     „ 

R 

Caustic  .soda   100  grains. 

Sodium  carbonate 120      ,, 

Carbonate  of  potash 120      ,, 

Water  20  ounces. 

Make  up  with  boiling  water  and  boil  afterwards.     For  use,  mix  equal  parts 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

July  ], — Mr.  Crofton  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Welford  presented  a  diploma  of  the  Erratic  Club  to  the  members. 
The  Rev.  F.  C.  L.vmbert  introduced  the  subject  of  the  evening,  viz., 

The  Relative  Merits  ok  Dikkerent  Intensifiees. 

He  showed  a  print  from  a  num1)2r  of  "  strips  "  of  glass  which  had  received 
a  series  of  progressive  exposures,  and  had  been  subsequently  intensified  by  the 
following  methods  :  A.  Mercury,  followed  by  ammonia  ;  B.  Mercury,  followed 
liyhypo;  C.  Mercury,  foUowe.l  by  sulphite  of  soda  ;  D.  Mercury,  redeveloped 
with  ferrous  oxalate ;  E.  Mercury,  followed  by  silver  cyanide  ;  F.  Mercury 
and  potassium  bromide,  followed  by  silver  cyanide;  G.  Lead,  followed  by 
ammonia  sulphide ;  U.  Cadmium  bromide  and  silver  nitrate  ;  J.  Iodine  and 
Schlippe's  salt ;  and  K.  Potassium  hicliromate,  and  redevelopment  with  hydro- 
quinone. The  prints  from  these  intensified  slips,  when  compared  with  the 
unintensified  negative,  showed  considerable  variations  of  scale,  and  Mr. 
Limbert  invited  opinions  upon  the  results.  As  compared  with  the  standard 
print,  the  slips  intensified  by  B  and  C  showed  little  difference  in  scale,  but 
E,  F,  D,  M,  and  K  all  showed  an  apparently  steeper  gradation.  G  was  unprint- 
able owing  to  the  intensity  of  the  whole  deposit. 

Mr.  Fry  asked  if  the  intensification  had  been  carried  as  far  as  it  would  go  ? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Mr.  Mackie  said  that  one  of  the  things  photographers  often  failed  to  re- 
member was  that  it  was  only  possible  to  get  printable  densities  within  certain 
limits.  Assuming  that  every  good  negative  had  a  certain  amount  of  clear 
glass  as  shadow,  the  examples  which  Mr.  Lambert  had  shown  clearly  indicated 
the  amount  of  density  which  could  not  be  exceeded  without  having  some  por- 
tions of  the  negative  which  were  of  no  printing  value.  The  strips  marked  K 
and  M  practically  showed  every  gradation  from  white  to  black,  and  would, 
therefore,  serve  as  guides  to  indicate  the  greatest  possible  density  of  a  useful 
character,  which  such  a  paper  as  that  used  for  printing  by  Mr.  Lambert  would 
render  effectively. 

Mr.  Lambert  objected  that,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  he  did  not  like 
any  clear  glass  on  a  negative,  Init  a  member  facetiously  remarked  that  the 
artistic  argument  could  not  be  used  there. 

Mr.  Foxlee  said  that  Adam  Salomon— who  was  celebrated  in  a  previous 
decade  for  what  was  popularly  known  as  Rembrandt  effect— always  started 
from  bare  glass — such  bare  glass  as  was  only  obtainable  with  collodion  plates 
— and  ran  up  the  whole  scale  of  eradation  to  opacity. 

ilr.  Fry  doubterV  whether  tiio^e  c'uractevisiics  which  were  known  as 
"quality  "  and  "colour"  in  a  print  could  best  be  obtained  from  a  negative 
which  started  from  clear  glass.  He  was  speaking  of  the  gelatine  process.  A 
negative  required  to  possess  a  certain  amount  of  resistance  to  the  passage  of 
lignt  to  produce  the  best  technical  effects. 

Mr.  Mackie  contended  that  it  made  no  practical  difference  whether  the 
negative  started  from  clear  jlass  or  fiom  a  slight  deposit. 
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Mr.  Fbt  said  it  would  make  a  great  difference  of  intensification  were  it  to  be 
tresorted  to.  If  the  negative  had  clear  glass  shadows,  intensification  would 
Always  increase  the  contrast. 

Mr.  Cadett  said  that  Messrs.  Hurtor  &  Driffield  had  stated  that  all  the 
•deposits  in  a  perfect  negative  should  be  in  the  period  of  correct  exposure, 
and  that  the  representation  of  a  black  surface  in  a  strong  light  should  be  re- 
pre.sented  by  a  slight  deposit  in  the  negative,  and  not  by  clear  glass.  He  added 
that  the  fact  was  that  our  negatives  were  capable  of  representing  a  much  longer 
scale  than  any  printing  paper  would  register,  ana  that  it  was  therefore 
alway.s  necessarj-  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  scale  must  be  compressed, 
so  far  as  the  negative  was  concerned.  The  value  of  the  light  reflected  from 
such  surfaces  as  black  velvet  and  white  paper  in  diffused  daylight  was  ap- 
proximately as  one  to  300,  whereas  the  light  reflected  from  the  deepest  black 
in  a  platinum  print,  as  compared  with  that  reflected  from  the  paper  itself,  had 
the  ratio  of  one  to  thirty-five,  and  that  was  all  that  could  be  got  from  a  nega- 
tive, however  much  longer  the  scale  of  the  plate  might  be.  Glossy-surfaced 
paper  possessed  the  jiower  of  rendering  a  more  extended  scale,  and  in  that 
sense  gave  better  picture.'.  Many  artists,  however,  preferred  the  matt 
•surfaces. 

Mr.  Nesbit  stated  that  the  wide  range  of  contrast  which  had  been  alluded  to 
seldom  existed  in  such  scenes  as  one  desired  to  photograph.  When  it  did 
«xist,  it  was  seldom  attractive. 

Mr.  Lambert  was  thanked  for  introducing  the  subject,  and  the  meeting 
closed. 

» 

Croydon  Camera  Club. — An  excursion  of  sustained  and  keen  interest  was 
lield  on  Wednesday,  the  Ist  inst.,  by  the  Croydon  Camera-Club,  when  a  party 
•of  twenty-three  members,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Hector  Maclean  (the  President), 
visited  the  palatial  Elizabethan  mansion,  Hatfield  House,  where,  by  the  great 
kindness  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  every  facility  was  given  the  members  to 
photograph  all  parts  of  the  stately  interior  possessing  general  interest,  and 
also  to  take  some  of  the  innumerable  views  of  pictorial  quality  obtainable  in 
the  private  gardens  of  this  edifice,  so  full  of  interest  both  in  regard  to  its  con- 
nexion with  the  history  of  the  Cecils  and  with  the  annals  of  our  country 
since  Henry  VIII.  This  last  worthy  it  was  who  first  rescued  Hatfield  House 
from  the  comparative  oblivion  of  an  archiepiscopal  palace.  Had  it  remained 
in  possession  of  the  Church,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  "  Old  Noll's  "  Round- 
heads would  have  made  short  work  of  it.  Nothing  at  Hatfield  is  perhaps  more 
impressive  to  the  multitude  than  a  touching  memento  of  a  great  beauty  and 
her  ever- illustrious  daughter — I  mean  a  quaintly  carved  oaken  cradle,  on  which 
•are  carved  "A.  R.,"  the  initials  of  her  whose  fate  it  was 

*'  To  he  perk'd  up  in  glistering  grief 

And  wear  a  golden  sorrow." 

This,  the  bassinette  in  which  Anue  Boleyn  rocked  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  surely 
irresistible  in  arresting  the  attention  and  awakening  the  imagination  of 
even  the  humblest  visitor.  There  are  also  shown  the  trappings  which 
the  white  palfrey  of  Good  Queen  Bess  was  harnessed  with  when  Her  Majesty 
reviewed  her  troops  at  Tilbury.  But  these  are  sceptically  regarded,  inasmuch 
as  some  historians  now  declare  that,  the  appointed  day  being  wet,  the 
Queen  did  not  turn  out,  but,  local  reporters  having  written  full  descriptive 
accounts  of  the  proceedings  in  anticipation  of  the  event,  these  were  duly 
published,  and  hence  passed  into  history  !  Happily  our  present  age  is  much 
more  conscientious,  so  that  we  can  hardly  imagine  such  things  happening — no, 
not  even  in  halfpenny  newspapers.  One  thing  specially  grateful  to  the 
camerists  was  the  information  imparted  to  them  that  the  modem  and  the  finest 
portion  of  the  mansion,  which  is  between  three  and  four  hundred  years  old,  is 
entirely  the  work  of  amateurs.  If  amateurs  can  be  so  supremely  successful  in 
architecture,  why  not  in  photography  !  This  question  the  party  put  to 
practical  test  by  attempting  between  three  and  four  hundred  views  of  the 
house  and  its  demesne,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  when,  later  in  the  year, 
tho.se  pleasant  lantern  shows  are  resumed  at  the  Braithwaite  Hall,  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  answer  will  be  given  to  the  above  question  in  the  form  of  a 
brilliant  series  of  pictures.  To  epitomise  all  the  giories  in  art,  architecture, 
decoration,  antiquarianism,  and  floriculture  which  abound  is  here  out  of  the 
-question  ;  enough  that  such  imposing  apartments  as  the  famous  marble  dining 
hall,  with  its  magnificent  woodwork,  and  emblems  of  victory  in  the  shape  of 
Napoleonic  eagle-headed  banners  ;  the  long  gallery,  with  its  gilt  ceiling  ;  the 
armoury,  with  its  grilled  windows ;  the  private  chapel,  with  its  full- 
•coloured  Flemish  stained  glass  ;  the  grand  .staircase,  the  state  drawing-room, 
literally  crammed  with  oojects  which  are  connected  with  the  great  people 
cf  the  present  century;  tae  state  bedrooms,  and  many  more  of  the  like, 
supplied  more  suliject-matter  than  could  be  digested  by  even  twenty  cameras. 
The  exterior  views  were  not  less  entrancing,  although  not  in  all  cases  so 
suitable  for  photographic  picturing.  A  word  or  two  of  praise  should  not  be 
wanting  for  the,  in  many  ways,  charming  gardens,  specially  delightful  being 
the  linden  arcades,  which  form  a  quadrangle,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  most 
captivating  pleasaunce  of  old  English  perennials,  which,  on  Wednesday,  was 
notable  for  the  great  masses  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  blue  larkspurs,  which 
dominated  all  the  other  floral  delights.  At  the  termmation  of  a  long  day's 
work,  the  party  partook  of  an  excellent  repast  at  the  Red  Lion.  At  the 
instance  of  the  President,  an  enthusiastic  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury  for  the  privilege  accorded  to  members  ;  and,  on  the  pro- 
posal of  Mr.  Underbill,  seconded  by  Mr.  Woodcocl;,  the  members'  thanks 
were  bestowed  upon  the  President  for  having  arraiiged  such  a  notable  outing. 
It  should  be  added,  that  much  of  the  comfort  of  the  party  was  due  to  the 
admirable  arrangements  made  as  regard  cheap  tickets,  train  service,  kc,  by 
the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  H.  E.  Holland). 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society. — June  30,  Mr.  Cox  in  the  chair. 
—Mr.  H.  Stuart  showed  some  carbon  prints  with  which  he  had  experienced 
some  difficulty  in  stripping  from  the  supports.  Other  members  had  experi- 
enced the  same  result,  and  it  was  put  down  to  the  hot  weather.  Mr.  Cox 
•showed  specimens  of  pyramidal  grain  paper,  which  he  had  found  gave  pleasing 
■results  if  sensitised  either  by  Mr.  Moss's  process  or  plaiu  salted  silver  process. 
He  also  exhibited  prints  on  plain  salted  paper  and  a  print  on  Kallitype  paper 


(1891),  which  had  not  lost  in  intensity,  and  a  silver  print  made  in  1865,  in 
which  the  image  had  not  faded,  although  the  paper  and  mount  had  slightly 
yellowed.  The  sel-d'or  bath  had  been  used  in  toning  it.  .Mr.  Cox  calle<l 
attention  to  an  excellent  article  on  mildew  in  drawing  paper  by  I'rofcssor 
Russell  (Maga::ine  of  Art,  January,  1896).  Messrs.  Slarion  &  Co.  kindly 
forwarded  some  .samples  of  ingeniou.s  novelties  they  had  introduced,  including 
the  "  S.  B."  printing  frame  with  side  clips,  obviating  the  shifting  of  the  print 
while  examining ;  a  film  carrier  of  vulcanite,  coated  with  an  adhesive  sub- 
stance ;  and  pieces  of  "  Sweetheart  "  adhesive  cloth  for  mounting  prints. 

Jdly  6,  Mr.  Mattocks  in  the  chair. — Mr.  Smith,  in  reporting  on  the  outing 
to  London  Colney,  said  a  very  enjoyable  afternoon  was  spent,  a  conveyance 
having  been  ordered  to  carry  them  to  their  destination.  A  number  of  plates 
were  exposed,  but  the  wind  was  too  high  for  good  work  to  be  done.  Mr. 
MUMMERT  announced  that  Mr.  Tilney's  jiaper  would  be  found  printed  in 
extenso  in  The  British  Journal  of  PHOTOGKArHT.  The  old  question  about 
cheap  railway  fares  for  photographers  was  discussed  at  length,  the  opinion 
being  that  the  railway  companies  would  not  take  any  steps  in  the  matter. 
Mr.  Mattocks  read  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A.,  entitled — 

Criticism  of  Paintings  and  PaoTOGRArHS, 
and  a  discussion  easued.     Voting  on  the  prints  taken  at  the  outing  to  Purfleet 
resulted  in  Mr.  Smith  being  placed  first  and  Mr.  Macintosh  second. 


t^  Correspondents  should  never  ^rite  on  both  aides  of  the  paper.    No  notice  it  taken 
of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addressee  of  the  writers  ar«  given^ 


AN  IMPORTANT  DISCOVERT. 
To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen, — -I  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  I  have  made  what  I 
consider  a  most  interesting  discovery,  photographically  speaking,  second 
only  to  the  X  rays,  and  most  likely  these  mysterious  rays  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  phenomenon.  I  intend  bringing  the  matter  before 
the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association  on  the  Thursday 
following  the  Convention  meeting. — I  am,  yoars,  &o., 

277,  Lewisham  High-road,  July  6,  1896.  A.  L.  Hendkbson. 

MOVING  PICTURES  ON  THE  SCREEN. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  your  remarks  under  the 
head  of  Lantern  Mems  in  your  issue  of  July  3,  and  I  would  like  to  correct 
them  as  far  as  they  apply  to  me  and  to  my  patents  for  taking  and  pro- 
jecting the  so-called  animated  photographs  upon  a  screen. 

On  June  21,  1889  (which,  you  will  notice,  is  two  months  before  Croft's 
application),  I  applied  with  another  for  provisional  protection  for  an 
apparatus  for  taking  photographs  in  rapid  series.  The  patent  was  sealed 
on  May  10,  1890,  No.  10,131.  A  careful  search  has  failed  to  find  any- 
thing on  similar  lines  prior  to  this,  so  that  yon  will  see  I  am  abso- 
lutely the  first  in  the  field,  and  the  pictures  that  are  now  being  taken  for 
projection,  as  well  as  for  the  kinetoscope,  are  really  taken  in  the  way 
described  in  this  patent. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  projection.  I  applied  November  29,  1893,  for 
provisional  protection  for  an  apparatus  for  doing  this,  and  it  was  sealed 
on  November  29,  1894,  No.  22,934,  so  that  here  again  I  am  ^^n<^oubUdly 
the  first.  I  do  not  often  ventilate  my  grievances,  but  I  do  think  it  neces- 
sary to  place  these  facts  before  you.  Will  yon  be  good  enough  to  verify 
them ;  and,  after  you  have  done  so,  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  give  as 
much  publicity  to  them  as  you  have  done  to  the  statements  I  wish  to 
correct. 

You  go  on  to  say  I  am  netting  about  120i.  a  week  from  the  use  of  my 
apparatus.  I  only  wish  it  were  true.  Unfortunately  it  has  been  my  fate 
to  sow  while  others  reap.  I  can  safely  say  that  my  experiments  in  con- 
nexion with  these  patents  cost  me  over  lOOOZ.  in  money,  and  no  end  of 
time,  while  hitherto  I  have  had  no  return. 

I  am  hoping,  however,  that  the  wheel  of  fortune  is  about  to  turn  in  my 
direction.  If  it  does,  I  shall  surely  take  immediate  and  active  steps  to 
vindicate  my  position.— -I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  Friese-Geeene. 

39,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  S.W.,  July  6,  1896. 

[The  remarks  Mr.  Friese-Greene  attributes  to  ourselves  were 
made,  we  must  point  out,  by  our  contributor,  Mr.  G.  R.  Baker,  and 
the  reference  to  the  120/.  per  week  was  probably  not  intended  to  apply 
to  him.  However,  we  ourselves,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  of  the 
matter,  are  persuaded  that  Mr.  Friese- Greene's  claims  to  priority  in 
the  devising  of  apparatus  for  taking  and  projecting  "animated" 
photographs  are  well  founded,  and  we  should  be  very  pleased  to  hear 
that  his  great  ingenuity  and  hard  work  had  resulted  in  the  reward 
both  unquestionably  merit. — Eds.] 


"  PHOTOGRAMS  "  AGAIN. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen,— Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson's  letter  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
Journal  causes  a  sense  of  great  relief  to  my  feelings,  which  were  con- 
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eiderably  shocked  by  the  repoit  that  he  had  adopted  a  word  which  I,  and 
probably  most  other  photographers  of  forty  years'  standing,  decidedly 
object  to. — I  am,  yours,  &o.,  J.  A.  Branfill. 

29,  BosendaU-road,  West  Dulwich,  S.E.,  July  4, 1896. 


THE  PHOTOGEAPHIC  COPYRIGHT  UXION. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — From  the  many  applications  received  by  the  Committee, 
there  appears  to  be  some  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  some  country 
photographers  that  the  annual  subscription  is  still  in  force.  Permit  me, 
through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  Journal,  to  state  that  this  is  not 
the  case,  it  having  been  decided  at  the  last  annual  meeting  to  discontinue 
the  annual  subscription,  and  that  the  Union  should  be  supported  by 
voluntary  donations  by  the  members  and  those  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  profession.  To  ensure  membership,  all  that  is  required  is  the 
signed  adberence  to  the  rules  of  the  Union,  a  copy  of  which  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  forward  on  application  to  any  photographer,  either  professional 
or  amateur,  who  would  like  to  join  us  and  so  further  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  Committee  in  their  endeavours  to  protect  photographic  copy- 
right.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Henry  Gower,  Secretary. 

Botolph  House,  Eastcheap,  London,  E.C.,  July  6,  189G. 


^m^tueriEj  to  €orr^^j)ontretttj;» 


'*,*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
qiceries,  must  be  addressed  to  "The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  op 
Photography,"  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

"•»*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com- 
munications through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  vrriters  are  given. 

■*,*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  hisiness  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 


Fhotographs  Registered  : — 

Percy  LIsyd,  Post  Office,  Albnry,  Guildford.— Two  photographs  of  his  Grace  the  sixth 
Duke  of  Northxunbtrland. 

fiiRE  OP  Apparatus. — Agnum;  C.  B.;  and  others.    See  editorial  note  imder 

the  heading  of  Ex  Cathedni. 
Premises.— Seventeen   Years  Reader.     Yours  is  entirely  a  case  for  a 

solicitor,  whom  we  advise  you  to  consult. 
'ClNEMATOGBAPHic  APPARATUS.— Wet  AND  Drv.     Sony  we  cannot  help  you. 

Better  write  Mr.  Friese-Greene,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
Address  Wanted.— A.  Urban  says:  "  How  and  where  can  the  Wiener  Photo- 

graphische  Blotter  be  obtained  '. " — In  reply  :   Address  the  publishersi 

Vienna. 

Cementing  Lenses.— C.  Tubnbe.  Canada  balsam  is  supplied  by  all  the 
dealers  in  philosophical  apparatus.  It  is  generally  sold  in  sixpenny  and 
shilling  bottles. 

Bankruptcy. — Operator.  As  you  are  paid  quarterly,  your  salary  will  be 
paid  in  full  in  preterence  to  the  other  creditors.  You  are  entitled  to 
the  full  quarter's  salary. 

Platinotype  Instructions. — Savoir.  Our  space  is  too  limited  for  what  you 
ask.  Write  the  Platinotype  Company,  Charlotte-street,  Bedford- 
square,  and  they,'  no  doubt,  will  oblige  you  with  the  necesstiry  infor- 
mation. 

IsocHBOMATic  PLATES.— J.  CARTER.  We  know  of  no  reliable  method  for  the 
purpose.  Better  purchase  a  plate  already  prepared.  Write  Messrs. 
Fuerst  Bros.,  Philpot-lane,  who  are  the  agents  for  Lumiere's  plates,  or 
Messrs.  Cadett  &  Neall,  Ashtead. 

Blinds  for  Studio.— R.  Phillips.  As  the  sun  is  only  on  the  studio  for  an 
hour  or  two  a  day  during  the  summer  months,  we  should  not  have 
black  blinds  on  that  side,  bat  dark  green,  and  of  a  thick  material. 
Ordinary  window  hoUand  will  answer. 

Patent  and  Registration. — Inventor.  Registration  would  be  no  protection 
whatever  in  your  case.  You  can  only  secure  the  invention  to  yourself 
by  a  patent.  If  you  register  the  apparatus,  and  put  it  in  the  market, 
you  cannot  secure  a  valid  patent  for  it  afterwards,  as  you  seem  to 
surmise. 

■Stills.— -R.  S.  W.  Without  a  licence  from  the  Excise,  it  is  illegal  to  work  a 
still,  although  it  is  only  used  for  diRtilling  water.  The  cost  of  a  licence 
is  but  ten  shillings  a  year,  but  the  licence,  if  taken  out,  will  not  permit 
you  to  purify  m.ethylated  spirit.  That  is  not  allowable  under  any 
conditions. 

•Colouring  Photographs. — B.  Marion.  The  best  way  will  be  for  you  to  get 
.a  few  lessons  from  a  proficient,  and  then  practise  and  profit  by  the 
instruction  given.  We  cannot  in  this  column  teach  you  to  colour 
pliotojrapbs  in  oil  colours,  or  give  such  instruction  as  to  be  of  .any  real 
service  to  one  who,  apparently,  has  no  knowledge  whatever  on  the 
sabject. 


Rbcovebing  Gold  rROM  Old  Toning  Baths.— Residue  says :  "I  should  be 
very  pleased  if,  through  your  Answers  to  Correspondents  columns, 
you  would  inform  me  what  is  the  simplest  and  quickest  way  of  pre- 
cipitating metallic  gold  from  old  sulphocyanide  and  acetate  baths,"  &c.  ? 
— If  our  correspondent  refers  to  our  issue  of  May  1  last,  he  will  find  an 
article  on  the  subject. 

Copying  Engraving.- A  Brighton  Amateur.  A  lens  of  the  "  rapid  "  type 
of  eleven  inches  focus  will  not  copy  a  line  engraving,  with  fine  and  crisp 
definition  to  the  corners,  and  with  perfect  illumination,  15  x  12,  even 
with  a  small  stop ;  althougli  the  same  leus  may,  with  the  smallest  stop, 
answer  for  a  landscape  ol  those  dimensions.  By  all  means  use  tbe 
eighteen-inch  focus  leus  for  the  work,  and  hire  a  camera  long  enough  to 
take  it. 

Automatic  Machines. — J.  Hitcbins  writes  :  "Perhaps  you  would  give  me  a 
little  information.  I  want  to  get  a  machine  in  that  will  get  the  picture 
finished  in  a  minute.  I  suppose  Nievsky's  patent  would  be  the  best, 
but  I  do  not  know  where  to  obtain  it.  Perhaps  you  could  tell  me,  and 
also  give  me  some  idea  of  the  price." — In  reply  :  Write  Mr.  L.  Nievsky, 
14,  Granesdenroad,  Shepherds  Bush,  who,  we  believe,  supplies  such 
machines. 

PRiSiis  AND  Mirrors,— Process.  If  the  two  be  of  equal  merit— that  is,  if 
each  are  as  optically  perfect,  there  is  not  much  to  choose  between  then:, 
except  that  the  silver  surface  of  the  mirror  has  to  be  renewed  from  time 
to  time.  As  optical  instruments,  the  prisms,  as  met  with  in  the  market, 
are  more  perfect  than  mirrors,  and,  at  the  same  time,  are  more  portable 
and  are  less  liable  to  accidental  injury.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are 
more  costly  in  the  first  instance. 

Building  Law. — S.  Page.  If  your  neighbour's  windows,  although  only  in 
an  outbuilding,  have  been  in  existence  over  twenty  years,  he  can 
certainly  prevent  you  from  building  a  studio  that  will  obstruct  his 
light,  and  if  he  goes  to  law  on  the  matter  he  will  obtain  an  injunction 
to  restrain,  with  costs,  and  possibly  some  damages.  Better  make  terms 
with  him,  if  possible.  If  not,  find  another  situation  for  the  studio,  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  his  lights. 

Lantern-slide  Illustrations  to  a  Book. — G.  M.  Mason  says:  "Will  you 
kindly  answer  the  following  questions  :  Can  I  make  life  model  illustra- 
tions, i.e.,  lantern  slides,  to  illustrate  a  book,  without  permission  of  the 
publishers  of  such  book,  and  sell  copies  of  the  slides?  My  illustrations 
would  be  original  from  the  text  of  the  book,  which  in  itself  contains  no 
illustrations." — In  reply :  Yes  ;  so  long  as  you  don't  pirate  the  copy- 
right of  any  part  of  the  book. 

Directory  of  Photocraphehs.— F.  W.  Tassell  says:  "1.  Would  you 
kindly  inform  me  if  you  k'low  the  address  of  a  firm  of  photographers 
trading  as ■ '  2.  Could  you  tell  me  if  there  is  a  directory  of  photo- 
graphers ?  or  can  you  put  me  in  the  way  of  finding  out  if  there  is  a  firm 
of  this  name,  and  their  address?" — 1.  We  do  not  know  the  firm.  2. 
Messrs.  Percy  Lund  &  Co. ,  Bradford,  publish  such  a  book.  We  do  not 
undertake  to  answer  questions  through  the  post. 

Expiration  ok  Lease. — Trouhi.ed.  At  the  termination  of  the  lease  the 
tenancy  ceases,  and  the  landlord  can,  of  course,  make  his  own  terms  for 
its  continuance.  The  fact  that  you  have  worked  up  a  good  business 
during  the  seven  years  is  nothing  to  him.  He  will  make  you  no  allow- 
ance tor  that  when  you  give  up  possession  of  the  premises.  He  can  also 
compel  you  to  make  good  all  dilapidations  and  leave  the  place  in  good 
repair,  even  the  outbuilding  you  put  up  yourself.  It  does  not  show 
good  business  tact  on  your  part  to  leave  the  arrangement  for  a  new  lease 
till  a  couple  of  months  of  the  expiration  of  the  current  one.  However, 
you  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  landlord,  and  the  only  advice  we  can 
give  is  to  make  the  best  terms  you  can  if  yon  desire  to  continue  the 
tenancy. 

Misappropriation  of  Specimens. — R.  M.  Nelson  says  :  "  Would  you  be  so 
good  as  to  give  me  your  advice  in  reference  to  the  following :  One  of  my 
assistants  left  my  employment  and  opened  an  opposition,  and  in  his 
show-case  displays  a  copy  of  a  group  taken  by  me  when  he  was  in  my 
employ.  I  got  my  solicitor  to  write,  asking  him  to  remove  .same  and 
return  it,  to  which  I  received  an  impertinent  letter,  stating  he  had  a 
group,  and  it  was  lying  about,  and  he  would  send  it  to  me  when  he  got 
time,  and,  if  I  wanted  any  more,  he  would  do  them  for  me.  Some  time 
ago,  in  your  Journal,  I  read  something  on  this  question.  My  solicitor 
is  out  of  town,  and,  before  he  comes  back,  I  would  feel  extremely 
obliged  if  you  would  be  good  enough  to  put  me  on  the  proper  track." — 
In  reply:  If  you  have  registered  the  photograph,  you  can  proceed  for 
damages  for  infringement  oi  copyright.  Better  lay  the  case  before  yomr 
solicitor.    See  the  Copyright  Act  in  Almanac  for  189."i. 

Di.sohdeeed  Toning  Bath.— Solid  writes:  "1.  Why  does  an  acetate  bath  go 
black  after  using  but  two  days  ?  It  is  made  as  follows  : — 12  drachms  of 
acetate,  24  grains  of  gold  (120  grains  of  chloride  of  gold  to  15  ounces 
of  water),  and  6  pints  of  water,  made  a  couple  of  days  before  using,  and 
kept  in  the  dark,  and  strengthened  after  using.  I  am  using  Eastman's 
Solio.  I  find,  if  used  when  in  a  dark  state,  the  prints  have  a  yellowish 
look.  I  have  used  the  bath  several  years  for  silver  paper,  and  it  iised 
to  keep  well  then.  Kindly  give  me  a  remedy  for  tbe  same.  2.  Will  a 
bottle  of  water,  stood  in  the  sun  for  a  few  days,  with  a  few  drops  of 
permanganate  of  potash  added,  answer  the  same  as  distilled  water  for 
sensitising  ?"— 1.  I'nless  the  toning  bath  is  made  with  impure  materials, 
which  is  probably  the  case,  there  is  something  in  the  paper  that  has 
brought  about  the  reduction.  In  that  case  the  remedy  is  to  makeup  only 
snlficient  of  the  solution  for  the  day's  use.  2.  Yes,  nearly  ;  but  we 
should  prefer  to  use  a  few  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  place  of  tue 
permanganate. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  Convention  meeting  that  is  being  held  this  yreek  at 
Leeds,  promises,  as  may  be  gathered  from  our  reports,  to  rank 
high  in  the  scale  of  success  that  has  invariably  attended  these 
gatherings.  Apart  from  its  agreeable  social  aspects,  this 
particular  meeting  has  possessed  features  of  a  distinctly  useful 
character  -which  are  not  likely  to  have  only  an  ephemeral 
effect.  We  may  in  particular  allude  to  the  collection  of 
modem  pictorial  photographs,  arranged  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson, 
the  President,  as  establishing  a  precedent  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  be  made  use  of  at  succeeding  meetings,  inasmuch 
as  it  indicates  in  what  manner  they  may  be  available  for 
educational  purposes.  Not  merely  the  present  position  of 
pictorial  photography,  but  possibly  various  branches  of 
technique  and  processes,  might  usefully  be  illustrated  in  this 
way, 

*  *  ♦ 

Thb  President's  Address  (given  elsewhere)  is  a  characteristic 
production,  iu  which  Mr.  Robinson  airily  takes  occasion  to 
reiterate  his  well-knawn  views  on  the  differences  between  what 
are  calle  cthe  Old  and  the  New  Photography.  It  Is  a  pity  that 
the  Address  could  not  be  discussed  at  the  Convention,  other- 


wise much  of  an  interesting  character  might  have  been  said  on 
several  points  that  it  raises.  ^Ve,  however,  anticipate  that 
the  Address  will  attract  attention  in  the  correspondence 
column  of  the  photographic  press.  We  heartily  endorse  the 
advice  Mr.  Robinson  gives  the  professional  photographer;  to 
endeavour  to  improve  the  quality  of  his  work.  When  the 
desiderated  revolution  in  professional  portraiture  arrives,  then, 
surely,  there  will,  or  rather  should  be,  a  prosperous  time  for 
professional  photography. 


A  QUESTION  of  copyright  has  been  brought  under  our  notice, 
with  the  request  that  we  will  not  publicly  divulge  the  parti- 
culars as  to  locale  and  personality,  although  we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  absolute  authenticity  of  the  facts.  While  in  a 
moral  sense,  no  doubt,  the  '•  question  of  copyright "  does  coire 
in,  we  are  rather  inclined  to  look  upon  the  matter  as  a 
"  question  "  of  either  honour  or  honesty — at  any  rate,  of  good 
taste. 


It  seems  that  the  propijetors  of  a  locally  circulating  weekly 
paper  have,  for  some  time,  been  publishing  illustrated  de- 
scriptions of  mansions  and  places  of  note  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  pictures  being  mostly  supplied  by  a  professional  photo- 
grapher belonging  to  the  town,  though,  when  the  illustrations 
are  taken  from  photographs  by  such  firms  as  Valentine  &  Sons, 
or  G.  W.  Wilson  «fe  Co.,  due  recognition  is  given.  So  far  so 
good ;  but  these  pictures  have  appeared  bearing  the  name  of 
the  local  professional  as  the  author,  which  our  informant — an 
amateur — avers  are  from  photographs  taken  by  him,  or,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  from  copies  of  his  photographs, 
for  the  proprietors  of  the  publication  assert  that  all  the 
negatives  of  the  pictures  credited  to  Mr.  So-and-So  are  in  their 
possession.  Copies  of  the  reproductions  as  well  as  of  the 
original  photographs  taken  by  our  amateur  correspondent  which 
have  been  sent  to  us  leave  little  doubt  as  to  who  is  the  origina.1 
author  of  the  pictures.  In  other  words,  there  is  not  the  faintest 
doubt  but  that  the  half-tone  etchings  have  been  made  from  the 

amateur's  originals. 

«  *  » 

A  RATHER  comic  sido  of  the  question  is  found  in  the  defence 
of  the  professional,  who  is  prepared  to  '-swear"  the  pictures 
are  his  own.  He  first  inquires,  sarcastically,  whether  the 
amateur  "  claims  copyright  in  the  point  of  view,"  and  wonders 
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whether  it  ever  struck  hitn  that  two  people  could  take  a 
picture  from  the  same  standpoint.  But  it  was  pointed  out  to 
him  that  there  are  certain  similarities  between  the  amateur 
pictures  and  his  alleged  independently  produced  ones  that  are 
something  more  than  mere  coincidences.  For  instance,  in  one 
view,  at  precisely  the  same  point,  and  at  apparently  precisely 
the  same  time  of  day,  as  shown  by  the  shadows,  there  appear 
in  both  pictures  a  man  and  a  barrow ;  and,  moreover,  a  besom, 
a  rake,  and  a  spade  are  leaning  against  the  barrow  in  exactly 
the  same  positions  in  each  case.  In  reply  to  this,  the  pho- 
tographer says,  that '•  after  inquiry"  he  finds  that  the  same 
gardener  has  beea  employed  on  this  estate  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years,  so  thit  "there  is  nothing  surprising  in  his 
appearing  in  both  the  photographs."  However,  it  is  not  the 
question  of  the  same  man  appearing — for  he  is  practically 
unrecognisable  or  uucomparable  in  the  reproduction — so  much 
as  his  occupying  just  the  same  position  at  the  same  time  of 
day,  and  with  the  very  same  tools.  Gardeners,  we  know,  have* 
to  be  men  of  very  regular  habits ;  but  this,  at  least,  seems  to 
us  to  be  straining  a  point  a  little  too  far. 


However,  as  a  question  of  copyright — leaving  altogether  out 
of  sight  this  particular  case — what  is  the  position  of  a  photo- 
grapher or  a  publisher  who  uses  his  work,  who  "  pirates  "  the 
work  of  another,  keeping  himself  just  beyond  the  bounds  of 
legal  proof  of  his  delinquency  ?  For,  as  in  this  case,  as  well 
as  in  another  of  a  very  similar  character  that  came  under  our 
notice  some  years  ago,  there  may  be  strong  moral  evidence 
that  does  not  amount  to  proof.  In  the  Gambler  Bolton  case 
the  only  legal  proof  of  piracy  was  found  in  the  reproduction 
of  the  scar  or  abscess  on  the  tiger's  jaw,  which,  however, 
served  to  turn  the  scale  in  the  interests  of  justice.  In  the 
case  we  have  cited  above,  if  a  jury  should  decide  that  it  was 
impossible  to  recognise  the  gardener  as  the  same  in  the  two 
pictures,  or,  identifying  him  as  the  same,  found  that  it  was  not 
impossible  that  he  might  have  been  taken  on  two  separate 
occasions,  would  the  other  overwhelming  "  cninoidences  "  have 
to  be  put  on  one  side  as  merely  circumstantial  evidence  of  no 
legal  value? 

»  #  « 

A  CORRESPONDENT  writes,  apropos  of  Mr.  Friese-Greeue's 
letter  in  last  week's  issue  on  the  subject  of  priority  of  inven- 
tion in  the  moving  photograph  business,  that  every  one  seems 
to  have  entirely  overlooked  Muybridge  in  this  connexion,  and 
points  out  that,  some  years  before  the  dates  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Friese-Gresne,  Muybridge  exhibited  his  apparatus  with  almost 
as  formidable  a  name  as  the  more  modern  ones,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Paris,  and  probably  he  was  the  individual  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  a  week  or  two  ago  as  havino' 
e.xhibited  in  Brussels.  Without  referring  to  published  reports, 
we  cannot  fix  the  exact  date,  but  it  must  have  been  some- 
where in  the  early  or  raid  "  eighties  "  that  we,  in  company 
with  a  distinguished  party,  including  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales  and  their  daughters,  listened  to  a  lecture  by  Muy- 
bridge at  the  Royal  Institution,  and  saw  for  the  first  time  his 
"  something  "praxiscope  in  action,  and  either  the  following 
or  the  preceding  evening  we  were  present  at  Burlington  House 
when  he  explained  his  methods  and  apparatus  at  the  soiree  of 
the  Royal  Academy. 

♦  ■♦  # 

There  was  one  very  fanny  incident  on  the  occasion  of  the 
lecture  in  Albemarlestreet.      The   picture  on  the  screen  re- 


presented a  number  of  deer  running  in  a  semi-wild  state,  in 
some  "  park,"  in  the  States,  and  something  unfortunately  went 
wrong  with  the  machinery,  which  began  to  run  more  and  more 
slowly,  until,  finally,  it  came  to  a  stand-stilL  Mr.  Muybridge 
was  compelled  to  leave  his  position  on  the  platform — with  a 
muttered  remark  that  sounded,  from  our  distance,  to  say  the 
least,  suspicious — and  proceeded  to  investigate  matters  at  the 
lantern.  After  a  short  time,  things  began  to  move  again 
slowly,  but  with  a  most  comical  result,  for  a  fine  young  stag, 
that  occupied  the  centre  of  the  picture,  commenced  to  advance 
with  his  fore  leg,  while  his  hind  quarters  remained  stationary, 
until  his  body  appeared  to  be  about  the  length  of  an  ordinary 
Pullman  car.  Then  Muybridge  looked  up,  and  the  light  went 
out  suddenly,  until  matters  had  been  satisfactorily  arranged. 
Although  Mr.  Muybridge  declared  afterwards,  it  was  not  a 
rehearsed  scene,  it  was  undoubtedly  the  most  popular 
portion  of  the  evening's  performance. 


On  the  occasion  of  the  same  visit  to  this  country,  Mr. 
Muybridge  lectured  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  at  Eton 
College,  besides  a  great  many  more  places,  and,  although  his 
results  were  not  precisely  like  those  shown  at  the  present  time, 
he  can,  no  doubt,  make  a  strong  claim  to  priority  in  the  matter 
of  public  exhibitions  of  moving  photographs. 

*  ♦  » 

It  is  scarcely  credible  at  the  present  day,  when  almost 
everybody  who  has  exposed  a  dozen  plates  wants  to  write  a 
guide  to  photography,  that  there  should  exist  individuals  who 
seem  to  be  really  honest  in  their  simplicity,  but  such  a  case 
has  just  cropped  up.  An  amateur  of  not  immature  years  was 
advised  a  short  while  back  to  use  starch  instead  of  gum  arable 
for  mounting  purposes,  but  in  a  few  days  returned  in  high 
dudgeon  to  complain  that  the  stuff  would  not  stick  at  all. 
We  .suggested  he  perhaps  did  not  put  enough  starch  on  to  the 
print,  or,  possibly,  he  rubbed  it  down  too  much,  and  so  expelled 
the  greater  part  of  the  mountant,  but  a  specimen  peeled  print 
had  quite  the  opposite  appearance,  the  starch  lying  in  thick 
layers  on  the  bare  mount. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Then  we  noticed  that  it  had  a  very  powdery  appearance, 

and  was  easily  rubbed  oil",  and  the  cause  of  the  difiiculty  began 

to  loom  in  view.     "How  did  you  mix  the  starch  1"  we  asked. 

"Oh,  with  water  !"     "  Yes  ;  but  did  you  boil  it  or  use  boiling 

water?"     "No,  just  stirred  it  up,  as  you  said,  into  a  thick 

paste."    We  then  proceeded  to  explain  that  that  way  of  mixing 

was  not  much  use,  that  the  starch  must  be  boiled,  or,  at  least, 

made  with  boiling  water,  and  must  assume  the  appearance  of  a 

transparent  jelly.     Our  friend  retired  apparently  satisfied,  but 

will  it  be  believed  he  came  back  next  day  to  tell  us  that  his 

housekeeper   said   that   starch   "  didn't  want   boiling,  it   was 

'  cold-water  '  starch  ! "     AVe  told  him  he  had  better  take  his 

housekeeper  as  his  photographic   instructor,  aud  he  would  bo 

sure  to  do  well. 

♦ 

POINTS  FOR  CONSIDERATION  IN  rURCHASING  A 
PHOTOGRAPHIC   BUSINESS. 

Our  advertisement  columns  of  late  have  shown  that  there  have 
been,  and  are,  a  large  number  of  photographic  businesses  in  the 
market.  This,  no  doubt,  accounts  for  the  number  of  letters  re- 
ceived with  reference  to  the  value  of  the  goodwill  of  photographic 
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■businesses — whether  it  is  based  upon  the  gross  returns  or  the 
net  profit,  &c.  We  have  also  received  letters  as  to  alleged 
Tniarepresentations  in  the  sale  of  businesses,  based  upon  the 
circumstance  that  the  purchaser  has  not  done  the  same  amount 
of  trade  that  the  vendor  did,  or  stated  he  did. 

The  value  of  the  goodwill  of  a  photographic  business — we  are 
dealing  with  portrait  businesses  only — cannot  be  appraised  by 
any  set  rule,  as  is  the  case  with  many  other  businesses,  so 
much  must  necessarily  depend  upon  collateral  circumstances. 
For  example,  take  two  businesses,  each  making  the  same 
returns,  say,  1000/.  a  year.  In  the  one  the  prices  range 
fairly  high,  say,  on  a  guinea  a  dozen  for  cabinet  portraits 
nase,  while,  in  the  other,  they  rule  low — half  the  price  or  less. 
Now,  it  is  obvious  that,  although  both  businesses  return  the 
same  gross  receipts,  there  is  a  vast  diiFerence  in  the  net  profits 
of  the  two.  In  the  latter,  considerably  more  than  double  the 
plates,  paper,  mounts,  and  material  generally  are  necessary,  as 
well  as  considerably  more  labour,  though  possibly  of  not  quite 
so  expensive  a  kind  ;  also  it  will  entail  more  supervision  and 
business  anxiety  on  the  part  of  its  proprietor  than  will  the 
other,  which  requires  a  less  number  of  hands  for  its  working. 
Hence  it  will  be  seen  there  is  a  very  great  difference  in  the 
market  value  of  the  two  concerns. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  many  businesses,  the  average 
receipts  for  the  previous  three  years  are  taken  as  a  basis. 
When  this  is  done  in  photography,  the  last  year  is  the  most 
important  for  consideration,  for  it  is  clear  that,  if  this  is  less 
than  the  previous  ones,  it  shows  that  the  business  is  on  the 
decline.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  more,  it  indicates  that  it 
is  increasing,  and  an  increasing  business  is  obviously  of  more 
Talue  than  a  diminishing  one.  Another  matter  for  considera- 
tion is  opposition  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  business  that  is 
surrounded  by  a  considerable  number  of  competing  ones  is 
clearly  not  equal  in  value  to  one  where  there  are  none  or  very 
few.  A  small  business  is  not  worth  so  much  proportionately 
as  a  moderate  one,  all  things  being  equal,  because,  in  the 
former,  a  certain  number  of  hands  must  he  engaged,  such  as 
reception-room  attendant,  printer,  &c.,  and  there  is  often  not 
■sufficiont  work  to  fully  occupy  their  time,  whereas  there  is  in 
the  latter.  Therefore  the  labour  costs  no  more  in  the  mode- 
rate business  than  it  does  in  the  smaller  one,  where  a  larger 
amount  of  work  is  turned  out. 

Considerable  importance  is  often  attached  to  the  number  of 
negatives  in  store.  At  one  time  this  was  a  more  important 
item  than  we  are  given  to  imderstand  it  is  now,  except  in  the 
case  of  publication  portraits,  because,  as  prices  are  now  gene- 
rally much  lower  than  they  used  to  be,  so  many,  especially 
ladies,  prefer  to  have  fresh  sittings  in  their  latest  costumes  to 
•ordering  duplicates  from  old  negatives.  Therefore,  except  in 
the  case  of  deceased  persons  or  notabilities,  a  large  collection 
of  old  negatives  is  not  worth  what  it  used  to  be  in  former 
times. 

Here  is  another  point  that  should  be  considered  in  purchas- 
ing a  portrait  business,  namely,  the  lines  upon  which  it  has 
heen  run  for  the  previous  year  or  two.  For  instance,  a  man 
may  start  a  business  in  a  small  provincial  town,  and  by  dint 
•of  great  enterprise  work  up  a  good  trade  in  a  year  or  two 
which  is  bond  fide  as  the  books  show  it ;  but  during  the  time 
the  residents  have  become  so  well  stocked  with  photographs 
that  comparatively  few  more  will  be  reqxiired  by  them  for 
some  time  to  come.  The  trade  in  the  place  has  been  exhausted 
for  a  period.  To  use  a  common  phrase,  "  the  orange  has  been 
aacked  pretty  dry "  before  it  is  parted  with.     Purchasers  of 


SMch  businesses  have  often  lamented  their  bargains,  though 
there  was  no  misrepresentation  whatever  as  to  the  amount  of 
trade  that  had  really  been  done. 

In  a  photographic  business  individuality  is  a  very  important 
factor.  In  a  sense  a  portrait  photographer  is  somewhat 
analogous  to  a  medical  man.  The  latter  may  dispose  of  his 
practice,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  patients  wlU  be 
transferred  with  it,  although  the  new  man  may  be  as  able  a 
practitioner  as  his  predecessor.  The  same  frequently  happens 
in  photography.  The  new  comer  may  not  be  so  well  liked  in 
the  studio  by  the  sitters  as  was  the  previous  proprietor,  or 
maybe  a  neighbouring  artist  may  be  liked  better,  yet  his  work 
may  be,  photographically,  as  good,  or  even  better.  Of  course, 
that  is  a  matter  the  vendor  of  the  business  cannot  control. 
We  have  known  in  cases  of  this  kind  of  allegations  being  made 
that  there  had  been  fraud  and  misrepresentation  as  to  the 
returns,  thougli,  of  course,  they  were  groundless.  We  should 
not  for  a  moment  say  that  there  has  never  been  misrepresenta- 
tion in  the  sale  of  a  photographic  business,  because  we  know 
there  often  has  been,  as  there  has  been  in  the  case  of  most 
other  businesses. 

Here  is  another  point  to  have  in  view  when  buying  a  photo- 
graphic business.  It  is  customary  to  bind  the  seller  over  not 
to  carry  on  a  similar  business  within  a  certain  radius.  That, 
of  course,  does  not  apply  to  any  of  the  employes.  If  the 
studio  has  been  much  left  in  the  hands  of  an  operator,  who  is 
well  liked  by  the  sitters,  and  he  leaves  and  starts  in  business 
for  himself,  or  enters  the  service  of  another  photographer  in 
the  neighbourhood,  the  business  of  the  old  concern  is  likely  to 
suffer  badly,  particularly  if  the  incomer  is  not  of  agreeable 
manners,  or  if  he  does  not  produce  the  same  kind  of  work  as 
was  formerly  turned  out.  There  is  always  the  possibility  of 
this  kind  of  thing  happening  when  a  business  has  been  mainly 
conducted  by  employes.  We  have  here  made  no  estimate  as 
to  the  value  of  photographic  businesses,  large  or  small,  but 
merely  call  attention  to  a  few  points  that  purchasers  would  do 
well  to  give  attention  to,  as  by  so  doing  they  wUl  often  avoid 
after-disappointment. 


Electric  Xilgrlit  Peculiarities. — An  instructive  instance  of 
the  effect  of  the  atmosphere  acting  on  a  turbid  medium  on  light  has 
recently  been  discussed.  Photographers  are  unfortunately  too 
familiar  with  the  actinic-light  filtering  powers  of  fog  upon  sunlight, 
and  the  same  effect  upon  the  visual  constituents  of  electric  light 
seems  to  be  produced  by  mists.  It  appears  that  since  the  loss  of  the 
Di-ummond  Castle  the  attention  of  Government  has  been  called  to 
the  fact  that,  since  the  use  of  the  electric  light  in  lighthouses,  vessels 
have  been  lost  in  close  proximity  to  these  beacons,  though  possessed 
of  some  of  the  most  powerful  electric  lights  in  the  world.  Close  to 
Dungeness,  I^'zard  Point,  St.  Catherine's  Point,  and  now  off  ITshant, 
vessels  have  been  wrecked,  and  the  survivors  have  stated  that  the 
lights  were  invisible  though  but  a  slight  distance  away. 


Astronomers'  Troubles. — The  discomfiture  of  the  unfor- 
tunate photographer  who  discovers,  on  setting  up  his  camera  a  long 
way  from  home,  that  it  has  been  kept  in  a  damp  place  and  will  not 
"  fit,"  is  well  known  and  sufficiently  real.  It  is  in  a  eimiiar  direction 
paralleled  by  the  mishaps  recently  chronicled  by  the  Astronomer 
Royal  for  Scotland.  Every  one  Imows  the  important  part  played  in 
astronomical  work,  whether  visual  or  photographic,  by  the  "driving 
clock,"  and  this  is  where  the  trouble  has  happened.  Sir  Howard 
Grubb's  two  clocks  work  perfectly,  but  th'>  one  for  the  lo-inch  equa- 
torial, which,  for  stability  and  freedom  from  changes  of  temperature, 
has  been  built  in  a  chamber  in  the  middle  of  a  mass  of  brickwork, 
further  protected   by   slag-wool-lined   doors,   is   in    danger,     Thia 
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central  chamber  turns  out  to  be  quite  damp  owing  to  the  evapora- 
tion from  the  cement  or  mortar  used  in  joining  the  bricks,  &c. 
Meanwhile  everything  iu  being  done  to  remedy  matters,  unslaked 
lime  and  anhydrous  chloride  of  calcium  being  placed  so  as  to  absorb 
the  moisture.  It  is  anticipated  that,  when  the  mortar  is  quite  dry, 
all  will  be  well.  Any  one  who  knows  anything  about  bricks  and 
mortar  would  be  sorry  to  state  how  many  years  would  have  to 
elapse  before  that  consummation  would  be  arrived  at. 


FrogrnoBticating'  the  Weather. — A  correspondent  writes 
in  reference  to  our  paragraph  on  this  subject  in  last  week's  issue, 
asking  if  the  theory  of  the  spectroscopic  forecasting  of  the  weather 
has  been  altogether  abandoned.  He  says,  and  we  loiow  it  to  be  a 
fact,  that  the  theory  of  the  so-called  "  rain  band  "  met  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  opposition ;  but  we  believe,  speaking  from 
recollection  as  well  as  from  our  own  personal  experience,  that  the 
truth  wag,  that  whereas  in  a  fairly  clear  atmosphere — as  in  the 
country — the  rain  band  formed  a  tolerably,  if  not  an  absolutely, 
reliable  forecast  of  rain,  in  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  town  it  is  either 
altogether  invisible,  or  may  be  caused  by  other  influences  than 
aqueous  vapour.  Our  own  experience  with  a  little  pocket  spectro- 
scope agrees  with  that  of  our  correspondent,  in  that  we  have  in- 
"variably  found  the  appearance  of  the  rain  band — in  the  country,  at 
least — to  be  followed  by  rain  within  a  few  hours.  Indeed,  on  one 
occasion  we  brought  down  a  vast  amount  of  ridicule  upon  the  rain 
band,  as  well  as  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth,  when  we  discovered  it  in  a 
blue  and  almost  cloudless  sky,  and  whan  the  barometer  gave  not  the 
least  indication  of  any  change  from  "  set  fair."  But  there  was  a 
violent  downpour,  accompanied  by  a  thunderstorm,  within  an  hour 
and  a  half.  

ZncreasiniT  the   Rapidity  of  Rontgren  Work. — We 

have  already  detailed  some  important  discoveries  bearing  on  this, 
and  in  last  week's  Nature  another  variation  is  described  by  INIr.  T. 
G.  Crump  of  Burnley.  It  consists  in  "  placing  the  flame  of  a  small 
spirit  lamp  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  Crookes'  tube,  the  wire  passing 
to  the  cathode  and  allowing  a  series  of  sniall  sparks  to  pass  to  the 
flame  from  the  wire." 


BoT,  at  the  Royal  Society's  meeting  on  June  11,  Mr.  A.  A.  0. 
Swinton  brought  forward  a  series  of  remarkable  experiments  he  had 
been  making  upon  the  action  of  a  magnet  upon  the  cathode  rays. 
He  was  enabled  to  focus  the  rays  very  sharply  upon  a  point  inside 
the  tubes,  but  when  so  treated  the  external  issuing  rays  were  pro- 
foundly modified  in  character.  The  form  of  tube  used  was  the 
earlier  form  of  "  focus  tube,"  shaped  like  a  pear.  According  to  a 
note  in  Nattci'e^  with  Mr.  Swinton's  signature,  since  these  experi- 
ments were  made,  a  further  aeries  have  been  carried  out.  He  writes 
(Nature,  vol.  liv.  p.  239)  :— 

"With  a  tube  of  the  form  shown,  exhausted  to  an  extent  that 
gave  X  rays  plentifully  under  ordinary  conditions,  and  supported 
over  an  electro-magnet,  the  X  rays  disappeared  as  soon  as  the 
magnet  was  excited,  but  reappeared  the  moment  the  magnet  was 
demagnetised. 

"With  another  tube  of  similar  form,  but  furnished  with  an 
inclined  platinum  plate  forming  the  anode  placed  near  the  bottom  of 
the  tube,  similar  results  were  obtained.  This  tube  being  kept  on,  the 
pump  was  further  exhausted  to  a  degree  that  allowed  the  electric 
discharge  to  pass  with  difficulty  when  the  magnet  was  not  excited, 
and  under  these  conditions  gave  X  rays  of  a  character  that  pene- 
trated the  bones  of  the  hand  almost  as  easily  as  the  flesh  with  but 
little  contrast.  With  this  exhaustion  the  excitation  of  the  magnet 
not  only  caused  the  cathode  rays  to  focus  on  the  platinum,  thus 
giving  sharper  shadows,  but  at  the  same  time  had  precisely  the 
same  effect  as  lowering  the  vacuum,  in  so  far  as  the  moment  the 
magnet  was  excited  the  X  rays  became  more  plentiful,  and  became 
of  such  a  character  as  to  penetrate  the  flesh  with  much  greater  ease 
than  the  bone,  so  that  the  contrast  between  bone  and  flesh  was 
exceedingly  marked.  A  photograph  of  the  hand  taken  with  one 
minute's  exposure  with  the  tube  in  this  condition,  and  with  the 
nutgaet  excited^  though  considerably  over-exposed,  proved  to  be  a 


very  good  one.  Further  investigations  are  in  progress,  but  the 
application  of  a  strong  magnetic  field  in  the  manner  described  gives 
promise  of  having  considerable  practical  utility,  not  only  in  so  far 
as  it  facilitates  the  accurate  focussing  of  the  rays  proceeding  from  a 
flat  cathode  upon  any  desired  point  of  the  platinum  anode,  but  also, 
and  more  especially,  because  by  employing  a  high  exhaustion,  and  by 
varying  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  field,  it  is  possible  at  will  to 
arrive  with  ease  at  the  exact  conditions  requisite  to  produce  a 
maximum  of  X  rays  of  exactly  the  penetrative  character  that  may 
be  best  for  any  ^iven  purpose,  a  result  which  hitherto  has  been 
difticult  of  attainment. ' 

Iodine  after  Fixing'. — We  have  repeatedly,  in  these  columns, 
written  down  the  practice  of  using  hypo  eliminators,  that  is  to  say, 
of  using  chemical  means  to  decompose  the  hyposulphites  remaining 
in  negative  or  positive  films  after  fixing.  One  of  the  substances 
formerly  recommended  for  this  purpose  is  iodine,  which,  however, 
we  have  on  a  former  occasion  shown,  is  calculated  to  leave  quite  as 
dangerous  compounds  behind  it  as  the  hyposulphites  themselves.  A 
very  forcible  proof  of  thi'  truth  of  this  has  just  been  presented  to  us 
in  an  indirect  manner.  A  correspondent  writes  that,  in  intensifying 
collodion  emulsion  negatives  after  fixing,  he  invariably  gives  a  pre- 
liminary wash  of  weak  iodine  solution,  which  materially  aids  the 
process  of  intensification ;  but  latterly  he  has  been  troubled  at 
intervals  with  the  appearance,  at  some  stage  of  the  operation,  of  a 
faint,  though  sometimes  very  marked,  opalescence  in  the  transparent 
parts  of  the  plate,  which  looks  as  if  it  had  not  been  thoroughly  fixed. 
But  neither  hypo  nor  cyanide,  nor,  in  fact,  any  treatment  he  has 
tried,  will  remove  it,  and  before  intensification  has  been  completed 
the  opalescence  has  been  converted  into  a  deep  ruby  stain. 


Aftek  careful  investigation,  he  has  traced  this  evil  to  its  source, 
which  is,  originally,  imperfect  fixation,  possibly  aggravated  by  in- 
sufficient washing.  Thi^  films,  consisting  of  bromide  of  silver,  are 
fixed  with  hypo,  and  if  the  operation  be  not  thoroughly  performed, 
or  if  the  washing  be  hurriedly  done,  there  will  remain  a  certain 
portion  of  soluble,  and  semi  or  insoluble,  silver  salts.  If  iodine  be 
now  applied,  there  will  be  a  visible  formation  of  iodide  of  silver ;  the 
iodide,  being  less  soluble  in  hypo  than  the  bromide,  is  precipitated, 
and,  if  the  plate  be  now  refixed  in  either  hypo  or,  preferably,  cyanide, 
not  much  damage  will  be  done,  provided  a  careful  washing  be  given. 


But,  if  the  danger  be  not  suspected,  and  intensification  be  pro- 
ceeded with,  the  opalescence  we  have  mentioned  first  appears,  and 
this  eventually  increases  into  a  deep  and  indelible  stain.  We  cannot 
follow  out  the  precise  chemical  changes  that  go  on,  but  may  repeat 
what  we  previously  said,  namely,  that  one  of  the  results  of  the 
reaction  of  iodine  and  sodium  hyposulphite,  or  thiosulphate,  is  the 
formation  of  sodium  tetrathionate,  and  probably  other  of  the  thio- 
nates,  and,  if  silver  hyposulphite  be  present,  there  will,  of  course,  be 
the  corresponding  silver  salt.  This,  as  the  experience  quoted  shows, 
Is,  as  we  have  before  stated,  at  least  as  dangerous  as  the  salt  decom- 
posed, and,  controverts  the  opinion  so  frequently  expressed  that  no 
eliminator  is  so  safe  as  honest  washing. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONVENTION  OF  THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Lbbds  Meeting,  Monday. 
The  Eleventh  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Convention  of  the  Unite 
Kingdom  commenced  on  Monday  last  at  Leeds  in  beautiful  weathei 
which,  if  it  should  prove  to  have  continued  throughout  the  week 
will  go  far  towards  making  the  Convention  a  memorable  one.  W< 
have  little  doubt  that,  when  the  history  of  this  Convention  comes  t< 
be  at  leisure  reviewed,  the  word  "  success  "  will  be  applied  to  it  will 
as  much  readiness  as  jt  was  to  any  of  its  predecessors. 

Leeds  is  grimy,  ptosaic,  and  intensely  matter  of  fact,  but  it  i 
earnest,  a  valuable  quality  of  which  the  members  of  the  local  photo 
graphic  Society,  who  have  taken  in  hand  the  work  [of  organization 
possess  their  full  share.    During  the  past  few  weeks  much  heav 
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work  has  had  to  be  gone  through  to  ensure  the  programme  being 
■worked  off  smoothly,  and  the  arrangements  come  to  were  well 
calculated  to  achieve  that  end.  The  Local  Executive  Committee 
consists  of  Messrs.  John  Henry  Walker,  Chairman  ;  B.  A.  Burrell, 
F.I.C. ;  Peter  Gilaton,  J.P.  (Ex-Mayor),  President  Leeds  Photo- 
graphic Society  :  Washington  Teasdale,  F.R.A.S.,  &c. ;  Dr.  Thomas 
Thresh,  Ph.D.,"  L.R.C.P. ;  W.  J.  Warren ;  H.  F.  Wigglesworth ; 
IlBrbert  Denison,  F.R.P.S.,  Hon.  Treasurer:  and  Godfrey  Bingley, 
Hon.  Secretary,  Thoruiehurst,  Ileadingley,  Leeds;  and  one  and  all 
of  these  gentlemen  have  applied  themselves  to  the  work  of  organiza- 
tion and  arrangement  in  the  most  thoroughgoing  manner. 

Saturday  and  Sunday  brought  a  number  of  arrivals  from  distant 
jiarts  of  the  kingdom  to  the  Convention  headquarters,  the  Queen's 
Hotel.  Mixed  with  the  old  faces  that  have  been  seen  at  all  or  most 
f'f  the  preceding  Conventions  were  many  new  ones.  Early  on 
Monday  a  stream  of  arrivals  appeared,  and  the  Philosophical  Hall, 
at  which  the  meetings  are  to  be  held  throughout  the  week,  was 
crowded  with  members  taking  tickets  for  the  week's  excursion.^, 
exchanging  greetings. 

The  meetings  of  the  week,  with  the  exception  of  the  Reception. 
are  being  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Philosophical  Museum,  which,  in 
addition  to  a  lecture  theatre  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  members, 
allows  of  the  use  of  three  galleries  for  Exhibition  purpose.*,  as  well 
as  offices  where  Mr.  Drage,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Bingley,  Mr.  Dennison, 
luid  other  members  of  the  Local  Committee  conducted  the  business 
transactions  of  the  Convention — no  light  task,  especially  as  regards 
the  clerical  work  attendant  on  the  issue  of  tickets. 

The  ExHiBiTio>f  of  Pictorial  PhotoctRAphs. 

This  Exhibition,  which  has  been  organized  by  the  President,  Mr. 
Robinson,  is  hung  in  the  Library  of  the  Museum — a  well-lit  apart- 
ment which  is  excellently  adapted  for  the  purpose.  There  ixe  about 
IL";  photographs,  selected  chiefly  from  those  that  have  been  hung  at 
the  Exhibitions  of  the  Salon,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  works  that 
antedate  that  Institution,  and  one  or  two  that  are  quite  new.  The 
hanging  has  been  most  ably  done.  The  bookcases  are  covered  with 
a  dark  purplish-brown  cloth,  which  forms  a  good  background.  We 
were  pleased  to  observe  that  very  early  in  the  day  the  Library 
received  a  good  number  of  visitors,  who  manifested  great  interest  in 
the  photographs. 

It  would  be  easy  for  us  to  pick  a  just  quarrel  with  Mr.  Robinson 
for  having  given  the  display  a  too  Salonic  character ;  but,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  Convention  week,  and  the  display  is  really  a  good  and  beau- 
tiful one,  we  refrain.  One  thing,  moreover,  for  which  we  think  Mr. 
Robinson  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  Leeds  Conventioners  and  photo- 
graphera  generally  is  in  having  set  his  face  against  including  in  his 
display  any  of  those  preposterous  eccentricities  which  have  formed 
the  amusing  element  in  the  Salon  Exhibitions. 

Among  the  exhibitors  are  Messrs.  Arthur  Burchett,  J.  Craig  Annan, 
Shapoor  N.  Bhedwar,  W.  Crooke,  Deinachy,  F.  Hollyer,  E.  R.  Ashton, 
Ralph  W.  Robinson,  H.  P.  Robinson,  F.  M.  Sutcliffe,  H.  E.  Davis, 
Karl  Greger,  G.  Davison,  A.  Ilorsley  Hinton,  B.  Alfieri.  Most  of 
these  gentlemen  are  represented  by  the  works  with  which  they  have 
recently  been  prominently  identified,  and  that  have  been  referred  to 
in  these  pages,  and  therefore  a  detailed  reference  to  them  is  un- 
necessary, although,  to  give  our  readers  at  a  distance  an  idea  of  the 
general  appearance  of  the  Exhibition,  we  may  say  that  it  includes 
several  of  Burchett's  figure  studies,  Annan's  portraits,  Bhedwar's 
"  naver"  series,  Crooke's  portraits,  Hollyer's  portraits  (one  of  a' 
young  lady  with  her  head  against  a  door  knob  is  conspicuously  not 
at  Mr.  Hollyer's  best),  Ashton's  Eastern  scenes,  Mr.  II.  P.  Robinson's 
land  and  seascapes  (including  Storm  Cloarinc/  Off),  Sutclifte's  Watir 
Rats,  Davison's  Onuni  Field,  Horsley  Hinton's  Uai/'s  AicaJcenin// and 
Day's  Decline,  &c. 

The  Leeds  Mercury  says  of  the  E.xhibition:  "Any  one  in- 
terested in  art  should,  under  no  circumstances,  miss  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  them  of  examining  a  very  beautiful  collection  of  work, 
produced  by  several  of  the  most  skilful  photographers  of  the  day. 
There  is  an  agreeable  surprise  in  store  for  those  who  are  only 
acquainted  with  the  style  of  picture  ordinarily  turned  out  by  the 
knights  of  the  Camera.  The  majority  of  the  prints  shown  in  the 
Exhibition  are,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  works  of  art.'" 


Our  contemporary  terms  Mr.  Davison  the  "  Whistler  of  photo- 
graphy."   Of  Mr.  Lionel  Bennett's  Thames  study,  Imrard  llfmnd,  i 
remarks :  "  We  should  have  imagined  it  too  easy  a  matter  to  produr 
a  foggy  photograph  to  make  it  worth  an  artist's  while  to  photograph 

a  fog." 

ExHIBITIOtf  OF  APPARATfS   AND   PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Besides  apparatus,  this  section  of  the  Exhibition  includes  a 
number  of  photographs  by  various  processes.  The  display  is  spread 
over  the  entrance  hall  and  two  of  the  galleries,  which  are  filled  with 
geological  and  other  specimens. 

Tayi.or'.s  Drug  Company,  Leeds. — This  firm  has  a  large  case  of 
hand  and  stand  cameras,  &c.,  placed  in  the  entrance  hall. 

Waticinsox  &  Co.,  Leeds. — The  members  of  the  Convention  were 
invited  by  Messrs.  Watkinson  to  visit  their  apparatus  works,  and 
many,  no  doubt,  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege.  The  firm's 
display  in  the  museum  included  two  large  cases,  showing  cameras  in 
parts,  finished  cameras,  light  stands,  and  a  variety  of  other  items  of 
apparatus,  apparently  of  good  quality  and  undeniably  cheap. 

Reynolds  &  Branson,  Leeds. — The  high  reputation  held  by 
Jlessrs.  Reynolds  &  Branson  justified  us  in  looking  for  an  excellent 
exhibit  from  them,  and  we  were  not  disappointed.  A  case  of  Ro^s 
and  other  lenses;  a  variety  of  extremely  well-made  cameras,  includ- 
ing a  fine  photo-micrographie  instrument;  a  well-filled  chemical 
cabinet  and  specimens  of  apparatus  for  X  ray  work  formed  some 
of  the  firm's  exhibits,  the  remainder  of  which  were  both  good  and 
interesting. 

Percy  Lcnd  &  Co.,  Bradford. — Specimens  of  printing  in  half- 
tone and  colours  were  included  in  Messrs.  Lund's  exhibit.. 

The  AiiROGRAPH  Company,  Memorial  Hall,  London,  E.G.  — 
Some  very  beautiful  examples  of  the  use  to  which  the  air  brush  raiy 
be  put  in  the  working  up  and  finishing  of  enlargements  are  shown  b*' 
the  Aerograph  Company.  Examples  in  colour  are  also  included. 
The  quality  of  the  results  yielded  by  this  method  of  diatribatine 
liquid  colours  convinces  us  that  photography  will  continue  to  regnrd 
the  Aerograph  with  great  favour.  The  results  are  very  popubir 
with  the  public — especially  that  large  section  of  the  said  public 
which  is  not  yet  educated  up  to  "  pictorial "  photography. 

R.  &  J.  Beck,  Cornhill,  E.C.  — The  stand  of  this  well-known 
house  is  devoted  to  specimens  of  the  new  5x4  Frena,  an  ingenious 
little  collapsible  pocket  and  opera  glass,  a  simple  clip  for  attachiuif 
as  a  luggage  carrier  to  cycles,  the  Bynoe  printing  frame,  and  other 
specialities.     Mr.  Bynoe  was  in  charge  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 

Pearson  &  Dbnhasi,  Leeds. — Examples  of  cameras,  stands, 
packages  of  dry  plates,  i.'v.'C.,  adorned  this  firm's  .stall. 

Wellington  \-  Ward,  Elstree.— The  Elstree  house  contented 
themselves  with  sending  two  frames  of  prints  in  their  Sylvio  and 
platino-bromide  papers.  As  examples  of  faultless  technique  these 
prints  would  be  difficult  to  surpass. 

Elliott  &  Son,  Barnet.— A  large  bromide  enlargement,  measuring 
at  a  guess  nine  feet  by  four  feet,  and  handsomely  framed,  is  Messrs. 
Elliott's  sole  contribution  to  the  Exhibition.  It  hangs  in  the  lecture 
room.  The  negative,  by  Mr.  James  Bacon,  is  that  of  a  lady,  full 
length,  and  the  enlargement  forms  a  striking  and  effective  adorn- 
ment of  the  room,  the  quality  of  the  work  being  exceedingly  good 
throughout.  The  tone  of  the  enlargement  is  a  peculiarly  rich 
black. 

The  Eastman  Company-,  115,  Oxford-street,  W.  —  The  fiour 
well-known  printing  processes  of  this  firm— nikko,  bromide,  solid, 
and  platino-bromide — are  illustrated  in  their  exhibit,  which  include.% 
about  a  dozen  frames  of  subjects.  The  nikko  pictures  are  particularly 
fine  and  rich,  and  make  the  popularity  of  this  process  not  difficult 
to  realise.  Some  well-chosen  portraits,  figure  studies,  views,  and 
snap-shots  are  used  for  illustratmg  the  capabilities  of  the  Eastman 
printing  processes,  and  the  display  is  a  thoroughly  good  and  artistic 
one  throughout. 

We  here  take  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  the  members  of 
the  Convention  are  indebted  to  the  Leeds  Photographic  Society  for 
handy  maps  of  Leeds,  York,  and  Bolton,  which  were  presented  to 
every  one  attending.    These  maps  are  found  useful  guides. 

The  Reception. 
The  formal  opening  of  the  Convention  took  place  in  the  evening 
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at  the  City  Art  Gallery.  This  is  an  imposing  building,  containing 
galleries  filled  with  a  fine  collection  of  ancient  and  modern  paintings, 
and  for  such  a  function  no  better  venue  could  have  been  selected. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  last  autumn  the  Leeds  Corporation 
promoted  a  photographic  and  black-and-white  exhibition,  which  was 
held  in  this  building. 

In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Mayor  (the  Right  Hon.  W.  L. 
Jackson,  M.P.),  the  Deputy-Mayor  (Mr.  John  Gordon)  received  the 
members  of  the  Convention,  to  meet  whom  a  very  large  number  of 
local  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  invited.  The  scene  when  the 
galleries  were  filled  was  a  beautiful  and  animated  one,  and  it  was 
felt  on  all  sides  that  the  Convention  had  been  highly  honoured  by 
the  magnificence  and  appropriateness  of  the  surroundings  in  which 
it  had  been  received. 

During  the  evening  the  band  of  the  Eighth  (King's  Royal  Irish) 
Hussars  played  a  selection  of  music,  and  light  refreshments  were 
provided.  The  company  numbered  several  hundreds.  Among  the 
photographic  notabilities  present  we  observed  Mr.  II.  P.  Robinson 
and  Mrs.  Robinson;  Mr.  A.  Haddon,  retiring  President;  Mr.  C.  H. 
Bothamley  ;  Mr.  George  Mason  :  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle ;  Mr.  John  II. 
Walker,  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee;  Mr.  II.  Dennison  ;  Mr. 
Golfrey  Bingley  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  P.  Cembrano  ;  Mr.  Harold  Baker ! 
Mr.  R.  P.  Drage ;  Mr.  C.  S.  Baynton ;  Mr.  H.  Sturmey  ;  Mr.  F.  A- 
Bridge ;  Mr.  H.  M.  Dennis  ;  Mr.  J.  Ilowson ;  Mr.  W.  Crooke  ;  Mr. 
S.  B.  Webber;  Mr.  C,  Phipps  Lucas;  Mr.  F.  W.  Williams;  Mr. 
M.  J.  Harding;  Mr.  J.  Porritt ;  Mr.'W.  Barry  ;  Mr.  T.  Fall ;  Mr- 

E.  J.  Wall ;  Mr.  A.  Ilorsley  llinton  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snowden  Ward' 
Mr.  Hubert  J.  Elliott ;  Mr.  F.  0.  Bynoe ;  Mr.  J.  L.  Lyell ;  Major 
Ly^aght;  Mr.  A.  C.  Baldwin;  Mr.  J.Stuart,  Glasgow;  Mr.  A.  L. 
Henderson;  Mr.  and   Mrs.   Percy  Lund;   Mr.  A.  F.   Mowll;  Mr. 

F.  W.  Hindley ;  Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw;  Mr.  D.  J.  O'Neill;  Mr.  A. 
Tate;  Mrs.  Stevenson;  Mr.  C.  B.  Keene ;  Mrs.  Keene;  Mr.  C. 
Winter ;  Mr.  E.  R.  Ashton ;  Mr.  E.  and  Mrs.  Woodward ;  Mr. 
W.  W.  Naunton;  Mr.  T.  Scotton;  Mr.  W.  J.  Warren;  Mr. 
Washington  Teesdale ;  Mr.  Thomas  Bedding ;  and  very  many 
others. 

After  the  guests  had  made  the  tour  of  the  various  galleries,  they 
gathered  in  the  large  Central  Court,  the  Mayor  being  supported 
^y  the  past  Presidents  of  the  Convention, 

Mr.  John  H.  Walker  introduced  the  past  Presidents  of  the  Con- 
vention and  the  President  to  the  Deputy  Mayor,  and  said  that  it 
gave  him  peculiar  pleasure  to  do  so  inasmuch  as  at  Shrewsbury  he 
was  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Leeds  Society  in  inviting  the  Convention 
to  meet  in  their  town.  He  alluded  to  the  Convention  as  consisting 
of  good  fellows,  and,  remarking  upon  the  fact  that  photography 
entered  largely  into  every-day  life,  invited  the  Deputy  Mayor  to 
welcome  the  Convention  to  Leeds. 

The  Deputy  Mayor,  having  apologised  for  the  absence  of  the 
Mayor  (Mr.  Jackson),  who  was  detained  in  London  by  his  Parlia- 
mentary duties,  remarked  that  many  years  ago  photography  was  not 
recognised  as  an  art.  That  time  had  passed,  and  it  now  took 
its  place  among  the  arts.  He  was  grateful  for  what  retouching  did 
in  portraiture,  and  he  only  wished  it  could  smooth  the  wrinkles  out 
of  our  lives  as  well  as  out  of  our  faces.  He  was  delighted  that 
Leeds  had  been  recognised  as  a  fitting  place  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Convention,  and  he  bade  the  members  a  hearty  welcome,  and  assured 
them  of  the  sympathetic  interest  of  the  inhabitants  of  Leeds. 

Mr.  Haddon,  having  introduced  Mr.  Robinson  to  the  meeting,  the 
Presidential  address  was  read  by  Mr.  Bothamley. 

PRESIDENT'S   ADDRESS. 

When,  five  years  ago,  I  was  nominated  for  this  honourable  position, 
I  felt  compelled  to  decline,  knowing  that  I  could  not  carry  out  the 
duties  as  they  should  be  carried  out,  having  a  defect  of  voice  which 
would  not  allow  me  to  read  my  own  address.  The  Convention  was 
greatly  the  gainer.  By  retiring,  I  made  room  for  one  who  is  a  born 
organizer  of  photographic  matters,  a  powerful  and  ready  speaker  and 
writer,  and  a  true  artist.  I  have  recently  re-read  Mr.  Davison's 
address  to  you  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  delighted  with  its  power, 
eloquence,  literary  skill,  and  almost  prophetic  sense.  Although  only 
:i  few  years  ago,  we  were  then  not  far  from  the  revival  of  pictorial 
photography,  and,  putting  on  the  "vinegar  and  brown  paper"  after 


the  battle  of  the  styles,  we  now  feel  we  are  nearing  success,  anA 
perhaps  peace,  although  there  are  still  clou  is  on  the  horizon.  I  have- 
used  the  term,  "  revival  of  pictorial  photography,"  because  I  think 
we  sometimes  want  reminding  that  photography  Sid  not  begin  witb 
the  bromo-gelatine  process,  as  some  suppose  poetry  originated  with 
Rossetti  and  Swinburne,  forgetting  Homer  and  Shakespeare,  and 
some  other  ancient  rhymsters.     But  I  am  digressing  early. 

At  our  Shrewsbury  meeting  I  was  waylaid  at  every  corner  by 
amiable  councilmen  and  even  prospective  presidents,  who  suppressed 
their  own  claims,  and  asked  me  to  preside  over  you,  therefore  what 
could  I  do  but  succumb,  demanding  however,  and  obtaining,  a  dispen- 
sation for  all  shortcomings.  And  now  1  feel  at  once  proud  and  humble 
— proud  of  being  drawn  for  a  brief  period  to  take  the  head  of  this- 
noble  body  of  photographer,s,  and  very  humble,  indeed,  when  I 
consider  my  inability  to  occupy  a  situation  which  almost  any  one 
of  you  is  capable  of  adorning. 

What  is  Photography  ? 

In  a  presidential  address,  delivered  before  a  Society  which  meets- 
but  once  only  in  the  year,  it  may  be  expected  that  a  full  summary 
should  be  given  of  the  progress  of  the  subject  which  brings  that 
association  together.  I  nave  carefully  thought  this  matter  over, 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  of  the  kind  is  possible 
in  our  case,  the  principal  difficalty  being  that  nobody  can  say  with 
any  confidence  what  photography  is.  At  a  Camera  Club  conference, 
in  the  course  of  discussion,  a  member  once  asked,  in  the  most  artless 
and  innocent  manner,  "What  is  photography,  Mr.  President?"' 
There  was  a  blank  pause,  as  if  something  dreadful  had  happened. 
Some  of  the  audience  looked  wise,  others  doubtful,  but  few  could' 
have  replied  offhand.  The  result  is,  that  we  have  now  the  dictum' 
of  Captain  Abney,  the  greatest  photo-scientific  authority,  that  photo- 
graphy is  "painting  by  light."  If  we  acted  on  this  judgment,  it 
would  enable  us  to  clear  off  a  crowd  of  encumbrances  that  have 
been  crushing  legitimate  photography  of  late  years,  and  obstructing 
our  true  subject.  It  seems  clear  to  me,  for  instance,  that,  looking- 
at  our  art  as  a  business,  the  many  subsidiary  inventions  we  so 
eagerly  welcome  are  taking  photography  out  of  the  hands  of  photo- 
graphers, and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  other  trades.  Take  what 
is  now  the  chief  of  these  parasites,  that  which  is  called  "process," 
what  has  that  to  do  with  photography  ?  It  is  a  printing  and 
engraving  business  that  gets  all  it  can  out  of  photography.  It  is 
the  cuckoo  in  the  hedge-sparrow's  nest  that  is  quickly  elbowing  the 
genuine  bird  out  of  its  own  cradle.  The  promoters  of  "process" 
have  much  to  answer  for  to  the  photographer. 

Then,  again,  how  am  I  to  enumerate  all  the  progress  that  science 
— the  genuine  science  of  photography — has  made  during  the  year  ? 
How  winnow  out  the  false,  and  leave  the  true  ?  And  what  is  the 
use  of  saying  anything  this  year  about  what  may  be  altered  by  the 
next,  for  the  science  of  photography  is  a  paradox  r"  Science  is  said' 
to  be  the  art  of  facts,  or  certain  knowledge.  Everything  is  proved- 
as  we  proceed,  but  in  the  science  of  photography  we  soon  find,  with 
Macbeth,  that  "nothing  is  but  what  is  not."  There  seems  to  be 
nothing  more  unstable  than  fact,  and  a  photographic  society  appears- 
to  be  but  a  branch  of  the  College  of  Laputa. 

But,  if  much  that  is  called  photography  has  no  right  to  the  name, 
there  is  not  anything — neither  the  oldest  nor  the  youngest  of  the 
arts  and  sciences — that  is  not  indebted  to  our  art.  The  most  sub- 
lime of  the  sciences — astronomy — owes  to  the  art  which  takes  the- 
portrait  of  the  humblest  child  in  the  automatic  machine  in  the- 
streets,  its  greatest  triumphs. 

The  "New  Photogbapht." 

It  is  curious  how  everything  claims  affinity  with  photography.. 
There  must  be  something  worth  claiming  in  the  word.  A  method 
of  showing  your  naked  living  bones  by  aid  of  the  dark  rays  of  a. 
Crookes'  tube  has  not  "only  been  called  photography  (or  light  painting, 
where  there  is  no  light),  but  those  who  have  been  spending  their 
time  with  it  have  gone  to  the  preposterous  length  of  calling  it  "  the 
New  Photography."  Now,  this  is  not  only  ignorance,  but  rank 
piracy.  The  term,  "  the  New  Photography,"  has  been  used  so  much 
in  connexion  with  the  forward  movement  in  pictorial  photography 
that  the  pictorial  photographers  ought  to  have  acquired  a  copyright 
in  the  title.  Any  fine  morning  in  October,  the  traveller  in  Picca- 
dilly may  observe  twelve  or  twenty  sandwichmen  bearing  aloft  the 
banner  of  "the  New  Photography,"  in  connexion  with  the  Photo- 
graphic Salon.  It  is  a  wonderful  discovery  ;  but  is  it  photography, 
especially  the  New  Photography  ? 

Last  year  I  think  I  gave  a  sort  of  informal  promise  that  I  would 
not  touch  on  art  in  this  address,  but  would  confine  my  remarks  ta- 
abstract,  if  not  occult,   science.    This,   I   think,  was  made   at 
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gathering  of  sometimes  misunderstood  science,  welcomed  through- 
out the  world  as  the  A.M.S. ;  but,  on  reconsideration,  I  cannot  help 
supposing  that  it  will  be  expected  that  I  say  a  few  words  on  the 
branch  o?  photography  to  which  I  pay  most  attention. 

Advancbs  in  Pictorial  PHOToaRAPHY. 

I  think  it  mutt  be  admitted  that  pictorial  photography  has  made 
great  advarces  the  last  three  or  four  years.  The  initiation  of  the 
Salon  was  the  outward  expression  of  what  has  become  nothing  less 
than  a  revolution  iu  pictorial  photography.  The  Salon  was  not  an 
accident.  It  was  thought  over  and  discussed  for  some  years  before 
it  was  attempted.  It  was  received  with  derision,  and  the  usual 
endearments  which  try  the  quality  of  every  pew  thing  that  is  worth 
trying;  it  not  only  withstood  the  onslaught,  but  it  converted  all 
opponents  worth  converting,  and  made  them  into  very  good  friends ; 
and  the  Salon  is  now  an  institution  that,  I  believe,  no  true  photo- 
grapher would  willingly  let  die.  And  what  is  the  theory  of  the 
Salon  ?  The  main  intention  of  its  promoters  was  to  keep  pictorial 
photography  (which  was  in  some  danger  of  extinction)  pure,  and  to 
itself,  and  to  lead  it  out  of  the  groove  in  which  it  was  withering. 
It  was  a  struggle  for  liberty,  for  freedom  from  conventionality, 
for  individuality.  The  object  was  to  look  to  the  end,  to  make  a 
good  picture  without  being  dragged  away  by  side  issues ;  to  treat 
the  materials  as  our  tools,  and  not  the  main  or  sole  consideration  ; 
to  be  content  with  a  negative  when  it  was  adequate,  without 
measuring  its  density,  or  trying  to  prove  that,  if  another  similar 
plate  were  exposed  under  the  same  conditions,  the  photographer  had 
no  power  of  making  other  than  a  facsimile  of  the  first ;  feeling  and 
expression  in  the  print  were  to  be  more  valued  than  the  bloom  on 
the  film  ;  that  how  a  picture  was  made  was  a  matter  between  itself 
and  its  maker,  which  could  not  be  described  in  a  formula ;  and,  in 
short,  that  there  should  be  a  great  deal  more  of  the  mind  of  the 
man  than  evidence  of  his  camera.  Under  these  auspices,  landscape 
has  become  from  being  an  unemotional  transcript  of  a  view  a  sym- 
pathetic interpretation  of  dominant  characteristics,  and  portraiture 
raised  to  a  dignity  to  which  it  has  not  hitherto  aspired. 

There  is  this  difference  between  many  of  the  pictures  in  the 
exhibitions  under  the  old  regime  and  the  new.  In  the  old,  the 
photographer  seems  to  have  selected  the  view,  and  the  camera  did 
the  rest,  whether  the  photographer  liked  it  or  not ;  in  the  new,  if 
there  is  any  evidence  that  a  camera  was  used,  it  was  only  as  a  tool 
under  control.  If  one  or  two  exhibitors,  in  their  zeal  for  originality, 
have  overstepped  the  borders  of  the  sublime,  with  the  usual 
unfortunate  consequences,  who  shall  blame  them  ?  I  hold  that  not 
one  of  their  apparent  failures  has  been  wasted  ;  there  has  been  more 
use  in  some  of  the  much  laughed-at  lunacies  than  in  acres  of  what, 
for  want  of  a  better  phrase,  we  may  call  "  the  usual  thing."  It  was 
soon  found  that  those  who  came  to  laugh  remained  to  praise.  The 
eccentricity  of  yesterday,  if  it  has  not  become  the  commonplace  of 
to-day,  has  evolved  from  a  thing  to  be  laughed  at  to  be  something 
to  think  over. 

The  work  of  the  extremist  is  done,  and  it  is  now  left  to  the  more 
moderate  to  show,  as  it  has  never  been  shown  before,  that  even  a 
photograph,  as  Zola  says  of  other  works  of  art,  is  "  a  piece  of  nature 
seen  through  the  medium  of  a  temperament." 

Wanted — A  Revolution  in  Professional  Portraiture. 

The  subject  of  pictorial  photography  is  one  on  which  I  easily 
become  enthusiastic ;  but  I  have  introduced  it  here  with  a  definite 
practical  purpose,  as  well  as  because  I  thought  you  would  expect  it. 

Some  of  you  are  professional  photographers,  and  I  am  told  that 
the  business  is  not  now  so  good  —with  those  particularly  who  never 
attend  this  Convention— as  it  used  to  be  in  former  times.  Now,  my 
firm  opinion  is  that  there  wants  some  such  revolution  in  the  portrait 
profession  as  has  taken  place  in  the  opinions  and  practice  of  those 
whose  chief  aim  is  pictorial  photography.  The  way  to  that  desirable 
goal  is  through  harder  study  of  art,  on  entirely  different  lines  from 
what  is  usual,  and  the  greater  confidence  which  knowledge  brings. 

We  make  no  attempt  at  originality  or  individuality.  Let  the 
thought  I  am  about  to  state  take  hold  of  you  and  awaken  your 
consciences.  This  very  day,  bad  as  the  times  are,  the  professional 
photographers  of  England  have  taken  many  thousands  of  portraits. 
These  "  counterfeit  presentments,"  with  very  rare  exceptions,  are 
all  manufactured  to  the  same  conventional  pattern,  with  very  little 
variation,  since — let  us  say — the  cabinet  portrait  was  introduced. 
Do  you  wonder  at  the  public  getting  tired,  even  of  beautiful  mauve 
albumenised  paper  and  billiard  ball  retouching,  the  stolidity  of  the 
stiff  pose,  or  the  strain  in  the  pictures  of  those  who  attempt  "  a  grace 
beyond  the  reich  of  art  ?  "  Are  you  surprised  that  the  public  rush  for 
the  quiet  simplicity  of  those  portraits  which  appear  almost  too  simple 
to  be  art,  bat  which  are  all  art,  that  have  been  shown  you  in  the 


Salon  ?  With  regard  to  the  public,  I  met  with  a  curious  illustrative 
example  only  the  other  day.  A  month  ago  I  was  one  of  between 
two  and  three  hundred  guests  at  a  double  wedding.  The  previotu 
day  I  had  an  opportunity  of  suggesting  that  a  professional  photo- 
grapher should  be  engaged,  and  was  crushed  by  the  reply,  "  We  are 
tired  of  highly  polished  professional  photogfraphy,"  and  thus  what  I 
know  would  have  been  a  very  large  order  was  lost. 

I  am,  perhaps,  becoming  too  dictatorial,  and  really  feel  I  must 
apologise ;  but  to  me  the  decline  or  stagnation  of  photography  is 
like  the  illness  of  a  personal  friend — I  cannot  stand  by  and  see  it 
die  without  an  effort,  however  ineffectual. 

Now,  as  I  have  indicated,  what  we  want  in  professional  photo-  > 
graphy  is  some  such  revolution  as  we  have  had  in  the  pictorial 
division.  I  am  much  among  photographers,  and  find  that,  when  a 
man  gets  out  of  the  old  groove,  it  shows  that  the  thought  he  is  using 
is  his  own,  and  not  his  neighbour's;  if  he  has  any  skill  on  the 
pictorial  side,  he  succeeds.  1  also  notice  that  no  man  will  care  how 
low  his  neighbours  drive  their  low-class  trade,  so  that  for  whatever 
he  charges  he  gives  money's  worth  in  quality.  It  may  interest  some 
photographers  to  know  that  there  are  often  sold  at  the  Salon,  and 
the  purchasers  value  them  as  treasures,  simple  untouched  prints,  at 
from  two  to  five  guineas  each — not  according  to  size  or  weight — 
which  the  ordinary  photographer  would  value  at  less  than  ok\i-ar 
crown  a  square  foot.  They  are  not  even  on  mauve  albumenised 
paper,  and  possibly  not  retouched,  yet  it  is  thought  that  quality 
accounts  for  the  price. 

A  Plea  for  Specialism. 
In  connexion  with  portraiture,  there  should  be  plenty  of  room  in 
large  towns  for  specialism.  I  only  recollect  two  specialists,  but  they 
did  well — Adam  Salomon  and  Camille  Silvy.  The  latter  was  the 
first  in  time;  the  only  kind  of  photograph  he  produced  was  the 
carte-fU-visite.  He  also  confined  himself  to  one  quantity  and  one 
price  (forty  copies  for  two  guineas),  and,  when  he  had  taken  forty 
sitters  in  the  day,  nothing  could  induce  him  to  take  another.  His 
carriage  was  in  waiting  every  afternoon  to  carry  him  away  from  the 
importunity  of  his  would-be  clients.  Surely  this  was  good  business, 
not  beneath  the  attention  of  the  modern  photographer.  Adam  Salomon 
was  the  other  specialist  i  have  known,  he  produced  one  kind  of  picture 
only ;  it  measured  lOiin.  by  8Ain.,  and  was  covered  with  a  piece  of 
glass,  but  not  framed.  His  price  for  the  first  copy  was  one  hundred 
francs,  or  4A,  and  it  was  worth  it.  Another  praiseworthy  character- 
istic of  Salomon  was  that  he  selected  his  sitters.  If  he  judged  a 
sitter  unworthy  of  his  camera,  he  declined  to  photograph  him. 

Photography  has  given  a  Loftier  Tone  to  Art. 

Much  as  his  work  wants  improving,  the  portrait  photographer  has 
done  a  worthy  work  in  the  world.  I  could  appeal  to  your  feelings 
as  to  the  aid  his  work  has  been  to  family  affection  and  the  domestic 
relations,  but  this  has  become  rather  trite.  I  can,  however,  point 
out  a  fact  that  I  don't  think  has  had  the  attention  it  deserves. 

There  are  not  many  painters,  perhaps,  who  are  prepared  to 
acknowledge  the  fact  that  photography  has  not  only  improved  their 
drawing,  and  light  and  shade,  but  also  their  taste,  and  the  taste  of 
the  world.  We  no  longer  see  any  very  great  absurdity  in  a  painting — 
None  of  the  old  background  horrors,  for  instance.  But  I  mean 
deliberately  to  go  a  great  deal  further,  and  I  believe  I  am  perfectly 
sane  when  I  say  that  photography  has  given  a  loftier  tone  to  art 
altogether.  I  feel  that  this  statement  requires  to  be  illustrated,  if 
not  mathematically  proved.  Years  ago,  before  the  beneficent 
influence  of  photography,  everybody  who  could  draw  a  line  claimed 
to  be  an  artist,  and  his  claim  was  allowed.  If  he  claimed  to  be  a 
professional,  he  looked  down  with  contempt  on  the  most  accom- 
plished amateur.  Photography  is  more  particular,  and  has  taught 
us  to  look  for  other  qualities  besides  the  mere  use  of  the  pencil,  the 
brush,  the  chisel,  or  the  camera.  A  man  is  no  longer  an  artist 
because  he  can  make  a  picture,  any  more  than  the  writer  of  doggerel 
is  a  poet. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  used  up  my  time,  and  shall  weary  you,  but 
there  is  one  other  subject  to  which  I  must  allude,  and  I  hope  I  shall 
not  be  misunderstood. 

A  Word  for  Pure  Photographt. 
The  Council  of  the  Convention  has  decided  to  spend  its  surplus 
money  in  the  endowment  or  encouragement  of  research.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  ever  heard  of  any  good  ever  having  occurred  from 
small  money  grants  for  scientific  research,  but  it  is  possible,  and  I 
shall  look  for  the  practical  results  in  this  case  with  great  interest. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  should  like  to  see  research  made  for  all  the  dead 
and  gone  and  useless  inventions  that  have  clogged  and  hampered 
photography,  that  they  may  be  utterly  destroyed  out  of  the  memory 
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of  the  most  rabid  experimentalists — those  who  have  been  smothered 
for  years — and  allow  them  to  breathe  once  more  the  fine  air  of  pure 
photography.  After  more  than  fifty  years,  we  want  a  spring  cleaning. 
.  I  should  also  like  to  see  a  commission  appointed  to  inquire  into 
that  great  question  to  which  I  have  already  referred — "What  is 
photography  P " — that  we  may  know  where  we  are.  At  present, 
many  of  us  seem  to  be  following  other  arts  and  sciences,  using  photo- 
graphy as  an  excuse,  the  professionals  going  into  other  traces,  but 
not  bettering  themselves ;  the  amateurs,  on  the  excuse  of  the 
lantern,  going  into  voyages  and  travels,  and  other  alien  subjects. 
In  fact,  we  have  given  ourselves  away.  We  have  made  ourselves 
too  cheap.  The  prosperous  times  of  photography  were  when  we 
were  more  nearly  pure  photographers. 

This  was  thirty  years  ago,  when  hundreds  of  us  lived  where, 
metaphorically  speaking  I  hope,  thousands  now  starve.  We  are  all 
apt  to  rejoice  whenever  some  invention  makes  another  opening  for 
our  wonderful  art,  or  our  art  makes  possible  another  business.  But 
where  does  this  generally  land  us  ?  To  take  one  case.  Who  makes 
our  local  views  ?  German  printers ;  or,  if  they  are  made  in  England, 
it  is  in  a  manufactory  by  a  firm.  I  remember  when  nearly  every 
professional  photographer  derived  some  income  from  the  sale  of 
views  of  his  town.  There  was  another  difference.  In  those  days  a 
photographic  view  sold  freely  for  a  few  shillings,  and  was  valued  by 
its  purchaser;  now  a  copper  is  the  splendid  remuneration  for  a 
splendid  German  print  t  They  are  no  longer  the  personal  productions 
of  the  photographer,  but  are  hawked  from  town  to  town  by  the 
carpet-bagger,  and  we  get  process  prints  of  all  round  the  world  for 
sixpence,  if  we  can  only  get  a  coupon  permitting  the  purchase  from 
the  local  newspaper  office. 

No  DiFFBBBNCB  Between  AMAiEuaa  and  Professionals. 

But  what  am  I  doing  p 

I  am  recognising  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  professional  photo- 
raphy.     On  an  occasion  like  this,  and,  indeed,  on  all  other  occasions, 

would  prefer  not  to  note  any  difference  between  professionals  and 
amateurs.  I  have  belonged  to  both,  and  find  the  amateur  by  far  the 
most  exacting  position.  My  experience  is  that  when  you  are  a  pro- 
fessional, you  attend  to  your  own  business,  and  when  an  amateur 
you  look  after  that  of  everybody  else.  Let  us  all  be  known  as 
photographers  —  those,  I  mean,  who  practise  photography — and 
brothers  in  the  art  we  all  love. 

But,  whether  professional  or  amateur,  let  me,  in  concluding  this 
inadequate  address,  wish  you,  in  work  or  play,  increased  success,  and, 
in  the  watchword  of  this  Convention,  to  "  cheer  up." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  were 
passed  and  acknowledged. 

The  Reception  passed  off  with  great  Mat,  and  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  those  who  were  present  for  its  brilliant  success.  The 
evening  concluded  with  an  exhibition  of  lantern  slides,  illustrating 
the  Shrewsbury  Convention  and  Bolton  Abbey. 
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Tuesday. 

Compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  previous  years,  the 
Leeds  Convention  is  numerically  ahead  of  all  its  predecessors,  more 
members  having  joined,  so  far,  than  on  former  occasions.  Doubtless, 
when  the  total  comes  to  be  made  up  at  the  close  of  the  week,  it  will 
be  found  that  this  superiority  has  been  maintained  throughout. 

The  National  Association  of  Professional  Photographers  was 
instrumental  in  drawing  many  of  its  members  to  the  Convention ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  professional  element  will  continue  to 
expand  at  these  gatherings.  The  opportunity  for  the  interchange  of 
ideas  and  comparison  of  experiences  should  prove  an  incentive  to 
photographers  to  support  the  Convention,  and  be  present  at  its 
meetings. 

The  weather  throughout  the  day  was  bright  and  pleasant,  and 
about  120  members  undertook  the  excursion  to  Bolton  Woods 
and  Abbey.  The  charming  well-wooded  grounds,  the  river,  and 
the  ruins  of  the  old  Augustinian  Abbey  supplied  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunities for  photography,  about  1000  exposures  being  made.  An 
excellent  luncheon  at  the  Devonshire  Arms  Hotel  wound  up  an 
enjoyable  day,  and  the  party  returned  to  Leeds  well  pleased  with 
the  outing. 

The  programme  for  the  evening  included  the  reading  of  a  paper  by 
Mr.  A.  Haddon  on  the  Fivitiff  and  Washing  of  Paper  Prints — this  will 
appear  in  our  next — followed  by  a  display  of  lantern  slides  illustrative 
of  Kirkstall  and  York.     In  the  discussion  that  followed, 

Mr.  B.  A.  Borrell  said  that  he  had  heard  Mr.  Uaddon's  paper 


with  great  pleasure.     Anything  that  he  said  on  the  subject  wm 
worthy  to  be  taken  with  respect. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Webber  inquired  which  was  the  most  efficient  way  of 
applying  the  water  in  the  washing  of  the  prints. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Bothamley  remarked  that  it  was  an  extremely  useful 
thing  to  have  presented  to  the  Convention  a  nummary  of  the  four 
pages  that  Messrs.  Haddon  and  Grundy  had  read  on  the  subject  of 
the  fixing  and  washing  of  prints.  Some  complete  nonsense  was  to 
be  found  in  photographic  literature  as  to  the  time  solutions  got  in 
and  out  of  a  film.  Some  solutions  diffused  in  and  out  at  very 
great  rapidity,  as  an  example  of  which  he  cited  the  fixation  of 
gelatine  negatives.  In  reference  to  the  information  Mr.  Haddon 
gave  as  to  the  amount  of  silver  left  in  a  print  after  it  was  fixed 
and  before  it  was  washed,  Mr.  Bothamley  observed  that  this  de- 
pended upon  the  total  volume  of  fixing  solution,  and  the  strength 
of  the  solution.  Taking  ten  ounces  of  hypo  solution  to  fix  a  certain 
number  of  prints,  and  twenty  ounces  for  a  similar  number,  there 
would  be  half  as  much  silver  left  in  one  print  as  in  the  other, 
but  just  the  same  amount  of  hypo.  This  was  an  example  of  the 
complexity  of  the  question.  He  believed  in  short;  over  long  wash- 
ing. It  was  a  fatal  thing,  too,  to  allow  prints  to  stick  together  in 
washing,  as  this  prevented  the  elimination  of  a  solution  from  the  film. 
He  took  exception  to  the  theory  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  fading 
of  prints  is  the  hypo  left  in  them. 

Mr.  Andrew  Pringle  remarked  upon  the  necessity  of  our  prints 
being  permanent,  condemned  hypo  eliminators  and  long  washing 
Nothing  had  been  done  to  approach  the  work  of  Messrs.  Haddon  & 
Grundy  in  removing  such  mischievous  ideas.  As  to  how  the  fixa- 
tion of  a  print  ought  to  be  done,  his  own  opinion  was  that,  if  the 
solution  of  hypo  is  sufficiently  strong,  and  of  the  proper  temperature, 
and  not  acid,  fixing  would  take  place  in  a  very  reasonable  time.  He 
was  shy  of  fixers  containing  free  acid.  The  presence  of  acidi&ed 
sulphite  gave  clear  negatives,  and  obviated  the  use  of  alum,  but  this 
was  the  only  gain.  As  to  washing  the  hypo  out,  he  pointed  out 
that  hypo  was  extremely  solvent,  and  only  wanted  the  access  of 
water  to  complete  solubility.  He  recommended  the  use  of  a  rose 
tap  for  non-professional  use,  and  believed  that  washing  in  water 
often  changed  would  thoroughly  remove  hypo  from  the  print. 

A  member  believed  that  the  introduction  of  acetate  of  soda  in  the 
toning  bath  had  paved  the  way  to  the  fading  of  albumen  prints.  He 
used  to  wash  every  print  with  a  sponge  on  a  glass  plate,  and  gave 
half  an  hour's  washing.  He  had  thirty-year-old  prints,  toned  with 
alkaline  gold,  that  showed  no  signs  of  fading. 

Mr.  J.  Stuart  (Glasgow)  agreed  with  Mr.  Haddon  as  to  the 
sufficiency  of  short  washing.  He  had  always  been  puzzled  as  to  the 
compound  left  by  insufficient  washing,  and  believed  it  was  a  silver 
compound.  Years  ago,  when  using  the  borax  bath,  his  prints  were 
covered  with  little  white  spots ;  other  photographs  had  the  same 
complaint,  and  in  every  case  the  borax  bath  was  used.  His  own 
belief  was  that  the  nitrate  of  silver  left  in  the  paper  should  be  con- 
verted into  chloride,  and  he  therefore  always  treated  them  with  a 
salt  bath  before  toning.  He  was  not  in  the  position  of  never  having 
faded  prints,  but  he  quoted  an  instance  of  prints  made  in  1861  and 
1862  on  evil-smelling  paper  that  had  not  faded. 

Dr.  Thresh  had  taken  advantage  of  the  specific  gravity  of  different 
solutions  of  hypo  to  ensure  complete  fixation,  and  believed  that  the 
lower  specific  gravity  of  a  hypo  bath  used  after  one  of  a  higher 
strength  had  ensured  complete  fixation.  Washing  prints  by  the 
dialytic  method  had  eliminated  all  that  could  be  got  out  in  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes.  If  a  sulphur  compound  was  left  in  a  print,  he  did 
not  see  why  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  permanent,  in  support  of 
which  he  quoted  experiments  made  on  sulphur-toned  prints  to  test 
their  permanency. 

Mr.  Haddon,  in  the  course  of  his  reply,  recommended  running 
water  for  the  washing  of  prints,  the  latter  to  be  separated.  lie 
agreed  with  Mr.  Bothamley  that  hypo  was  probably  not  the  cause  of 
fading,  but  rather  silver  left  in  the  high  lights.  He  doubted  the 
utility  of  Dr.  Thresh's  method  of  using  solutions  of  hypo  of  different 
strengths,  and  concluded  by  remarking  that  he  shortly  hoped  to  give 
a  paper  on  the  influence  of  the  strength  of  hypo  used. 

In  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Haddon  for  his  paper,  which 
was  cordially  passed,  the  President  observed  that  that  paper  was  » 
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very  yaluable  one.  The  only  perfect  albumen  prints  he  knew  of  had 
been  washed  in  a  pie  dish  for  half  an  hour ;  but,  in  those  days,  pure 
albumen  and  pure  paper  were  used. 

The  National  Association  of  Professional  Photographers,  many 
members  of  which  body  were  present  at  the  Convention,  also  held  a 
meeting  in  the  evening. 

Wkdnesdat. 

The  General  Meeting  and  the  meeting  of  the  General  Committee 
were  held  in  the  Philosophical  Hall.  It  was  decided  that  next  year's 
Convention  shall  be  held  at  Great  Yarmouth. 

After  the  meeting,  a  group  of  the  assembled  members  was  taken  at 
the  Yorkshire  College  by  Mr.  Donald  Mclver,  of  Bond-street,  Leeds. 

Thursday's  e-xcursion  was  to  York,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Bothamley 
read  a  paper  on  Ortkoc/iromatic  Photoyraphy .  To-day  (Friday) 
RipoD,  Studley  Royal,  and  Fountains  Abbey  are  to  be  visited,  a 
Council  metting  being  held  in  the  evening.  The  Convention 
meeting  concludes  with  a  visit  to  Knaresborough,  Harrogate,  &c. 


OUTSIDE  STUDIO  WORK.— III. 
Among  the  numerous  outside  commissions  a  photographer  is  asked 
to  undertake,  there  are  none  perhaps  requiring  more  skill  and 
patience  than  the  photographing  of  animals,  and  a  by  no  means 
uncommon  example  of  such  work  is  found  when  dealing  with  horses, 
the  owners  of  which,  having  very  crude  ideas  of  photography,  often 
request  the  photoerapher  to  take  such  animals  going  at  their  fastest 
possible  speed,  eithsr  in  trotting  or  galloping,  as  the  case  may  be,  for 
in  these  days  of  instantaneous  photography  it  is  considered  an  easy 
thing  for  a  photographer  to  take  a  horse  going  at  full  gallop,  when 
trains  travelling  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour  are  photographed; 
and  who  has  not  heard  of  the  marvellous  results  achieved  by  Muy- 
bridge  and  others,  of  which  many  people  have  read  but  evidently 
never  seen  examples  f 

There  is  no  doubt  much  misconception  exists  on  the  part  of  the 
public  generally  as  to  the  limits  of  photography  when  dealing  with 
subjects  in  rapid  motion,  and  even  numbers  of  photographers  could 
be  found  who  have  but  a  poor  idea  of  the  difficulty,  if  indeed  not 
impossibility,  of  photographing  a  horse  gjoing  at  full  gallop,  provided 
anything  like  a  reasonable  size  of  image  is  to  be  the  result. 

As  to  the  productions  of  Muybridge,  these,  no  doubt,  served  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  intended,  viz.,  to  depict  the  various 
motions  a  horse  developed  in  the  act  of  galloping,  but  it  is  going  too 
far  to  call  such  results  pictures,  for  they  were  merely  silouhettes, 
and  such  results  would  certainly  not  be  accepted  as  satisfactory 
photographs  by  the  owners  of  horses  generally,  who  look  for  the 
results  showing  the  utmost  amount  of  definition  possible. 

Others,  again,  point  to  horses  jumping  over  hurdles,  and  say,  Look 
at  that,  how  easily  that  is  done.  Yes ;  but  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  a  horse  taken  at  the  moment  of  jumping  a  hurdle  and  when 
the  same  is  distended  at  full  gallop  shortly  before  rising  to  the  leap ; 
and,  if  any  one  doubts  this  assertion,  let  him  proceed  to  test  the 
question  by  exposing  a  plate  on  both  situations,  when  he  will  get  his 
I  eyes  opened,  no  doubt. 

I  _  The  fact,  is  that  to  obtain  a  fully  exposed  image  of  moderate  dimen- 

Uions,  say,  even  up  to  five  inches  in  extent,  of  a  horse  going  at  full  gallop, 

Im  such  a  position  as  will  show  the  animal's  four  legs  and  his  tail  cut 

idean  and  sharp  with  a  fair  amount  of  definition  and  detail  in  the 

leyes  and  other  portions  of  the  body,  is  a  feat  but  seldom  achieved, 

l»nd  no  one  knows  the  difficulty  better  than  those  photographers  who 

tare  in  the  habit  of  making  a  special  study  of  animal  photography, 

fany  one  of  whom,  on  being  asked  to  undertake  such  a  commission, 

will  think  twice  before  guaranteeing  to  do  so  with  any  hope  of 

success,  and  any  workers  who  have  never  had  a  try  at  such  a  job 

should  be  careful  before  undertaking  such  a  difficult  feat. 

I  know  quite  well  fast  shutters  can  be  made  to  do  a  good  deal  in 
conjunction  with  fast  plates,  but  I  am  not  now  referring  to  small- 
sized  toy  images,  such  as  are  taken  by  quarter-plate  cameras.  I  am 
speaking  as  to  the  production  of  images  direct  of  a  fair  amount  of 
size,  say,  on  plates  up  to  whole-plate  dimensions.  Others,  again, 
know  the  secret  of  so  placing  the  camera  as  to  take  a  rapidly  moving 
object  from  such  a  standpoint  as  will  almost  blind  off  any  appearance 
of  rapid  motion,  such  as  the  taking  of  a  train  or  a  bicycle,  end  on, 
•  i  u°  ^°"''''  '■^'*  dodge  holds  good  to  a  certain  extent  when  dealing 
with  horses ;  but  such  results  never  satisfy  an  owner  who  require 
the  action  of  his  animals  shown.  It  is  this  dash  or  action  that  is  so 
much  desired,  and  it  is  this  dash  or  action  that  is  so  difficult,  if 
indeed  not  impossible,  to  obtain.    At  least,  if  thwre  are  examples  of 


such,  I  have  never  seen  them,  of  any  considerable  extent  as  to  size, 
when  taken  from  such  a  standpoint  as  will  depict  the  horse's  four 
legs  and  tail  with  all  the  rest  of  the  image  well  defined  as  to  detail. 

Sometimes  one  meets  with  very  clever  photographers  who 
know  a  great  deal  and  who  have  done  this  sort  of  thing  often,  but, 
on  bein^  asked  to  do  it  again,  or  even  to  show  any  of  their  boasted 
productions,  they  slink  into  obscurity. 

I  am  not  writing  of  such  images  as  silouhettes  or  of  very  small 
images  taken  with  short-focus  lenses  at  a  fairly  long  distance,  I  am 
referring  to  a  direct  picture  of  sufficient  size  to  form  a  half-plate 
or  whole-plate  photograph  when  mounted. 

There  are,  however,  examples  of  a  less  exacting  kind  which, 
although  somewhat  difficult  of  execution,  are  not  by  any  means 
verging  on  the  impossible,  in  this  class  of  subjects  we  have  trotting 
horses  or  horses  moving  rapidly  in  vehicles. 

In  undertaking  work  of  this  kind,  where  the  image  is  required  of 
even  a  moderately  fair  size,  the  best  of  light,  quick  plates,  and  a 
shutter  set  for  a  high  rate  of  speed  are  all  necessary.  Practice 
beforehand  on  a  similar  subject  is  also  beneficial,  because  it  enables 
an  operator  to  learn  exactly  the  proper  amount  of  tension  to  set  upon 
his  shutter ;  if  the  shutter  is  driven  too  rapidly,  loss  of  definition  or 
detail  will  follow ;  if  too  slow,  of  course  movement  in  the  image  is 
the  neceesary  consequence. 

A  few  trials  at  a  well-selected  standpoint  are  of  great  assistance,  it 
not  only  enables  the  exact  speed  of  the  shutter  to  be  ascertained,  but 
it  also  helps  the  driver  to  do  his  part  of  the  operation  properly,  for  a 
good  deal  more  depends  upon  the  driver  than  many  imagine,  working 
at  such  close  distance  the  sharpness  of  the  image  is  very  liable  to 
suffer  if  the  horse  and  vehicle  are  not  led  exactly  over  the  chosen 
spot  focussed  upon. 

To  give  anything  like  an  idea  of  the  speed  a  shutter  should  be 
worked  at  for  such  a  subject  as  a  trotting  horse  is  in  my  opinion 
quite  useless,  the  only  way  to  arrive  at  such  is  to  practise  well 
beforehand. 

I  believe  a  great  deal  of  misconception  exists  regarding  the  speed 
at  which  it  is  claimed  some  shutters  work,  and  I  know  also  that 
shutters  are  driven  frequently  far  faster  than  there  is  any  need  for 
in  instantaneous  work.  The  movement  or  blurring  perceptible  in 
a  negative  of  a  moving  object  taken  with  a  fast-working  shutter  is 
often  caused  by  the  vibration  of  the  shutter,  and  not  by  the  want  of 
speed  at  which  the  shutter  was  working ;  with  some  shutters,  to 
obtain  high  rates  of  speed,  increased  tension  in  the  springs  is  required, 
and  this,  of  course,  means  a  firmer  grip  on  the  release  clip,  with  the 
necessity  for  a  consequently  greater  power  or  pressure  to  release  the 
same.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  this  extra  pressure  required  to 
release  the  grip  of  the  shutter  causes  a  distinct  kick  or  vibration  at 
the  most  critical  time  in  its  use,  just  at  the  moment  of  exposure 
(I'm  not  speaking  now  of  toy  apparatus),  but  of  such  as  are  required 
for  fairly  large  commercial  worlsing,  and  this  is  a  fatal  fault  in  all 
shutters  which  are  liable  to  it.  Many  years  ago  I  realised  the 
importance  of  this,  and  discarded  the  use  of  several  shutters  in  which 
this  preparatory  kick  was  apparent  at  the  moment  just  prior  to 
exposure. 

I  set  about  therefore  to  design  and  make  a  shutter  that  was  free 
from  such  defects,  and,  although  the  one  I  use  is  quite  a  home-made 
article,  made  out  of  a  common  cigar  box  in  fact,  I  have  vet  to  see 
another  that  is  better  for  any  very  fast  work,  or  that  will  yield  a 
better  illumination  of  the  foreground.  Sometimes  I  smile  when  I 
am  out  working  at  the  astonishment  depicted  on  the  faces  of  amateur 
workers,  who  evidently  consider  my  flaps  quite  an  antediluvian 
production,  when  compared  with  some  of  the  modern  highly  polished 
articles  but  I  know  the  value  of  a  good  shutter,  and,  although  the 
one  I  use  resembles  old  Toole  in  one  of  his  inimitable  characters, 
when  he  says,  "  You  will  find  me  a  rum  un  to  look  at  but  a  good  un 
*o  ?rO)"  I  prefer  it  for  several  reasons  to  any  I  have  hitherto  seen, 
one  of  these  reasons  being  that  I  have  two  release  movements 
attached  to  it,  whereby  I  can  use  it  either  right  or  left  in  accordance 
to  the  direction  the  object  is  travelling ;  by  this  means,  should  there 
be  any  kicking,  the  same  follows  the  direction  of  the  object,  and  tends 
to  prevent  any  signs  of  movement  of  the  object  in  the  negative;  there 
is  more  in  working  a  shutter  after  this  manner  of  dodging  or  chasing 
than  many  imagine  when  very  high  pressure  is  being  used  for  fast 
speeds. 

A  close  scrutiny  of  a  negative  in  which  there  is  blurring  or  move- 
ment of  a  moving  object  will  often  reveal  the  fact  that  such  blurring 
is  caused  by  an  up-and-down  motion,  even  in  cases  where  the  object 
has  been  travelling  across  the  plate ;  this  defect  is  clearly  attributed 
to  the  kick  of  the  shutter,  and,  as  I  have  said,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
is  caused  by  the  pressure  on  the  release  clip  being  too  great. 

T.  N.  AjtfjiSiEONa. 
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IMPEESSIONISM  AND  REALISM  :  THEIR  SCOPE  AND  LIMITS 

IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Six  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  by  Dr.  Emerson  to  show  that  what 
he  called  the  naturalistic  school  of  painters  was  the  only  true  school  of 
art,  and  that  photography,  being  closely  related  to  such  a  style  of  paint- 
ing, was  thereby  raised  not  merely  to  the  position  of  an  art,  but  to  the 
full  dignity  of  a  fine  art.  This  contention  caused  a  storm  in  a  teacup. 
Discussions  arose  in  every  direction  on  the  relation  of  photography  to 
art,  its  limitations,  and  how  far  it  was  capable  of  rendering  a  naturalistic 
or  impressionistic  view  of  nature,  Dr.  Emerson  and  his  followers  assert- 
ing that  photography  is  an  art  in  the  highest  degree,  capable  of  revealing 
in  works  the  mind  and  personality  of  the  artist,  and  by  certain  modifica- 
tions able  to  yield  effects  even  to  the  extreme  of  impressionism.  Their 
opponents,  of  course,  took  up  the  opposite  position  to  this,  denying  art 
in  any  form  to  photography,  degrading  it  to  the  merely  mechanical, 
arguing  that  the  artist  could  not  impress  his  mind  upon  such  material, 
and  that  it  was  a  purely  imitative  process,  its  only  merit  being  the  exact 
reproduction  of  minute  and  intricate  detail  which  had  no  claim  to  the 
title  of  art.  The  theory  started  by  Dr.  Emerson  he  has  since  renounced, 
withdrawing  from  circulation  his  book  on  Naturalistic  Photography  in 
wWch  it  was  put  forth.  He  now  denies  art  to  the  products  of  the 
camera,  excepting  in  a  very  narrow  sense.  This  conflict  between  the 
two  sides  continued  for  several  years.  The  naturalists  exhibited  in 
various  galleries  some  of  their  pictures,  in  which  they  embodied  the 
principles  of  art  they  believed  and  taught.  So  marked  was  the 
individuality  of  their  works  that  they  became  a  class  apart  from  the 
orthodox  photographers,  this  fact  alone  showing  that  in  some  particular 
or  method  of  working  they  departed  from  accepted  canons,  and  proving 
their  contention  that  personality  can  find  expression  even  in  a  photo- 
graph. Lately,  however,  the  vigour  of  this  controversy  has  somewhat 
abated,  breaking  out  only  in  an  occasional  article  in  the  journals  from 
some  extremist  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Now  that  the  heat  of  the 
conflict  has  passed  away,  time  having  been  given  for  ideas  to  mature,  to 
settle  in  the  mind,  and  for  new  thoughts  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  old, 
it  would  not  be  without  interest  to  endeavour  to  draw  from  the  contro- 
versy its  lessons,  if  any,  and  try  to  discover  the  exact  position  in  which 
it  has  left  photography.  To  determine  if  it  has  had  any  material  effect 
on  the  artistic  development  of  photography,  if  it  has  modified  the 
opinion  generally  held  respecting  its  artistic  merits,  has  strengthened  or 
weakened  its  claims  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  fine  arts. 
Impressionism. 

It  will  be  well  to  obtain  at  the  beginning  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of 
what  is  meant  by  such  terms  as  "  naturalism,"  "  impressionism," 
"  realism."  This  is  not  so  easy  as  would  at  first  appear,  the  terms 
used  in  art  not  admitting  of  that  exact  definition  which  is  possible  to 
science,  the  real  significance  of  a  word  being  often  missed  when  defined 
too  closely.  However,  I  shall  attempt  it  by  giving,  first,  the  defini- 
tions of  men  who  speak  with  some  title  to  be  seriously  considered  by 
photographers ;  and,  secondly,  by  reference  to  paintings  and  photographs 
in  which  the  different  methods  are  displayed,  the  latter  means  being 
at  once  the  most  delightful  and  instructive. 

In  general,  the  naturalistic  and  impressionist  school  are  regarded  as 
one  and  the  same,  and  so  Dr.  Emerson  in  his  first  book  classes  them 
together.     He  observes  : — 

"  But,  as  we  have  said,  we  regard  the  terms  '  impressionism '  and 
'  naturalism '  as  fundamentally  synonymous,  although  we  think  the  work 
of  the  so-called  modern  '  impressionists'  but  a  passing  craze." 

In  his  latter  writings  Dr.  Emerson  cancels  this  opinion,  and  dis- 
tinguishes very  sharply  between  naturalism  and  impressionism.  Thus: — 

"  Naturalism — the  more  or  less  correct  reflection  of  nature,  wherein 
truth  of  sentiment,  illusion  of  truth  (so  far  as  possible),  and  decoration 
are  of  first  importance." 

"  Impressionism,  which  is  a  purely  personal  vision  of  nature,  as  thus : 
An  impressionist  may  paint  sharply,  or  may  paint  colours  wrongly  from 
defect  of  vision,  as  does  Monet." 

Naturalism  thus  becomes  a  mere  reflection  of  nature,  whilst  impres- 
sionism is  a  vision,  an  impression  seen  through  the  mind  of  the 
individual.  For  our  purpose  we  will  leave  this  refinement  on  one  side, 
its  evident  purpose  being  to  exclude  photography  from  art,  and  return 
to  Dr.  Emerson's  first  work,  where,  regarding  naturaUsm  to  include 
impressionism,  he  defines  it  thus  : — 

"  Naturalism.  By  this  term  we  mean  the  true  and  natural  expression 
of  the  impression  of  nature  by  an  art ; "  or,  again, 

"  This,  then,  is  what  we  understand  by  naturalism,  that  all  suggestions 
should  come  from  nature,  and  all  techniques  should  be  employed  to  give 
as  true  an  expression  of  nature  as  possible."    And  he  adds  :  *■  We  prefer 


the  term  '  naturalism,'  because  in  the  latter  the  work  can  always  be 
referred  to  a  standard — nature." 

According  to  these  quotations  impressionism  means  unfailing  fidelity 
to  nature  ;  no  very  new  claim  as  the  standard  of  a  school  of  painters  ;  in 
fact,  many  in  the  past,  and  not  a  few  in  the  present,  uphold  the  same 
ideal.  Schools  have  differed,  not  in  their  aim,  but  in  their  interpretation 
of  nature.  What  is  a  true  expression  of  nature?  This  is  the  real 
question.  Thomas  Bedding,  however,  denies  the  impressionists  the  right 
to  this  claim,  and  he  sums  them  up  in  no  measured  terms  as  follows : — 

"  On  the  whole,  from  the  foregoing  illustrations,  it  may  be  deduced 
that  impressionism  cares  nothing  for  truth ;  that  it  follows  the  imagina- 
tion wherever  it  turns ;  that  it  seeks  to  know  no  amenability  to  in- 
tellectual discipline;  that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  expression  of  unbridled 
licence,  an  eager  yearning  after  the  new,  the  strange,  the  grotesque — 
after  anything  or  everything  which  has  in  its  composition  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  revolt  against  generally  accepted  forms  and  ideals." 

This  is  a  strong  condemnation,  denying  what  Dr.  Emerson  especially 
claimed  for  impressionism,  its  truth  to  nature.  H.  P.  Robinson,  on  the 
other  hand,  freely  admits  the  fidelity  to  nature,  but  questions  the  possi- 
bility of  including  the  whole  of  art  within  such  bounds.  He  says: 
"  There  are  those  who  look  upon  art  as  consisting  entirely  of  a  truthful 
representation  of  nature,  modified  by  the  moods  and  caprices  of  the  artist, 
and  believe  that  it  is  a  matter  very  greatly  of  tones  and  colours,  and  that, 
above  all,  it  should  not  teach  or  tell  a  story,  or  be  in  any  other  way 
interesting  than  as  being  an  expression  of  the  impression  of  the  effect  of  a 
scene  on  the  eye  of  the  artist  at  the  first  glance.  This  particular  sect  is 
small  in  number,  but  loud  in  assertion,  and  protests  that  all  art  is  worth-, 
less  which  does  not  use  nature  in  a  particular  manner,  according  to  a 
peculiar  optical  theory  of  its  own.  These  sectarians  have  dubbed  them- 
selves '  naturalistics,'  as  though  they  absorbed  into  themselves  all 
nature  ;  but  an  examination  of  their  works  and  doctrine  will  show  that 
their  claims  as  nature-worshippers  extends  to  a  very  small  part  of  the 
universal  mother." 

The  foregoing  should  be  carefully  considered,  coming,  as  it  does, 
from  a  man  who  has  done  more  than  any  other  to  demonstrate  the 
powers  of  photography  as  a  fine  art.  The  final  paragraph,  as  I  shall  try  to 
show  later,  is  a  true  estimate  of  the  impressionist.  The  last  definitions 
I  shall  give  are  from  George  Davison,  a  follower  of  Dr.  Emerson,  who 
upheld  the  principles  of  impressionism  against  the  Doctor  when  he 
made  his  famous  renunciation  of  naturalism  and  all  its  works. 

Davison  says :  "  In  art  the  same  influence  is  discovered  in  the  revolt 
against  conventionalism,  and  in  the  scholarly  practice  of  those  painters 
who  have  been  variously  called  impressionists,  naturalistics,  and  the 
like.  It  was  such  a  return  to  nature,  such  a  close  observation  of  natural 
appearance  under  the  influence  of  the  materialistic  tendency  of  the  age, 
that  led  to  the  growth  and  praotioe  of  the  body  of  painters  known  as 
impressionists.  A  more  judicious  section — those  who  seek  a  natural  and 
scientific  basis  for  their  practice— has  preferred,  as  far  as  such  tenets 
permit  any  crystallisations,  to  style  itself  '  the  Naturalistic  School.' 
Finally,  truth  to  nature  is  the  first  article  of  their  faith,  and  the  truest 
that  science  teaches  concerning  light  and  colour,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  eye  sees  is  made  a  guiding  principle." 

From  these  various  statements  of  the  meaning  of  impressionism  it' 
may  be  gathered  that  the  impressionist  strives  hard  to  give  an  exact 
representation  of  nature.  He  makes  the  sensation  caused  by  a  scene  - 
upon  the  eye  at  a  first  glance  the  guiding  principle,  and  disregards  all 
the  conventions  or  rules  of  art  that  have  been  practised  by  previous 
artists.  More  than  this  we  are  not  justified  in  extracting  from  these 
writers'  definitions.  By  such  statements  they  have  missed  the  true 
inwardness  and  meaning  of  impressionism,  and  added  that  which  is  not 
essential.  The  first  point  is  in  no  way  the  special  mark  of  impression- 
ism, and  the  second  has  been  previously  discussed  by  artists.  Burnet 
dismissed  the  doctrine  as  neither  nature  nor  art.  Hence,  if  impres- 
sionism means  no  more  than  these  definitions  imply,  it  contains  no 
principle  which  separates  it  from  other  schools,  unless  it  be  the  negation 
of  all  previous  rules  of  art.  But  we  see  in  its  results  a  marked  positive 
quality,  and  for  this  effect  there  must  exist  some  adequate  cause.  This 
ciuse,  and  the  real  meaning  of  impressionism,  the  more  easily  to  show 
its  bearings  on  photography,  I  will  proceed  to  unfold.  For  this  purpose 
we  will  follow  the  second  method  of  illustrating  from  pictures,  taking  as 
examples  two  paintings  of  the  naturalistic  school  in  public  galleries  that  ■ 
all  may  study.  The  one,  mentioned  favourably  by  Dr.  Emerson  is  at  ■ 
South  Kensington,  Carnation  Lily ;  Lily  Rose,  by  Sargent,  at  present 
hanging  in  a  badly  lighted  corner,  and  very  difficult  to  study.  The  other 
is  in  the  National  Gallery,  The  Harhoiir  of  Re/age,  by  F.  Walker,  a 
painter  commended  by  Dr.  Emerson  in  his  naturalistic  days.  
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Things  may  be  pictorially  reprodnced  nnder  several  aspects,  as  colour, 
form,  light  and  shade,  and  likewise  as  stationary  or  in  motion,  meaning 
by  motion  a  change  of  light,  as  a  sunrise  or  a  sunset,  the  movement  of 
bodies,  the  vitality  of  plants,  the  activity  of  animals,  and  the  life  and 
mind  of  man.  This  phase  of  motion  is  not  generally  brought  forward  in 
connexion  with  art,  for  reasons  to  be  given  later.  The  predominance  of 
one  or  the  other  of  these  several  aspects  in  a  work  of  art  will  determine 
the  character  and  position  of  a  painter.  Thus,  the  pre-Baphaelites  are 
an  example  of  a  school  of  artists  who  painted  chiefly  the  colours  of 
bodies,  subjecting  all  in  their  pictures  to  the  scheme  of  colour.  Buskin 
says  of  Bossetti,  that  he  could  conceive  in  colour  only.  The  Dutch 
pixinters  were  also  largely  dominated  by  colour,  form  took  a  very  im- 
portant place,  and  they  excelled  in  the  subtle  rendering  of  light  and 
shade,  yet  they  lack  something.  In  Eembrandt  colour  and  form  are 
feeble,  but  in  their  place  we  have  a  masterly  management  of  light  and 
shade. 

Coming  now  to  motion,  there  was  no  European  school  who  could  be 
said  to  represent  the  domination  of  motion  in  their  works,  until  the 
birth  of  the  modem  impressionist,  and  they,  I  maintain,  subordmate  all 
in  their  pictures  the  better  to  suggest  the  idea  of  motion.  There  exists, 
however,  a  non-European  school  of  painters  who  have  attained  to  per- 
fection in  tlieir  skill  of  representing  motion,  and  that  is  the  Japanese. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  largely  from  the  study  of  Japanese  art  that  the  modem 
French  impressionists  gained  their  ideas.  Many  of  the  Japanese  studies 
"f  birds  and  flowers,  meagre  as  they  often  are  in  detail  and  wanting  in 
colour,  have  more  of  real  life  in  them  than  any  of  the  carefully  painted 
Dutch  flowers  and  fruit,  with  their  faithfully  represented  flies  and  drops 
of  dew.  Motion  is  the  something  missing  from  Dutch  art.  They  were 
rontent  to  paint  dead  birds,  the  Japanese  strive  to  paint  them  living. 
This  effort  to  suggest  motion  with  another  characteristic,  to  be  discussed 
below,  springing  from  their  revolt  against  conventionalism,  separates  the 
impressionists  from  any  school  which  has  preceded  them.  The  orthodox 
painter  follows  the  teaching  of  Lessing,  that  objects  in  motion  cannot  be 
represented  by  painting;  or,  in  his  own  words,  "the  painter  can  only 
create  a  presumption  of  motion ;  in  reality,  however,  his  figures  are 
without  motion."  This  is  true  when  comparing  the  power  of  suggesting 
motion  possible  to  painting  and  poetry  respectively ;  but,  when  considered 
alone,  painting  can,  and  does,  represent  motion  in  a  large  degree,  mainly 
by  suggestion  to  the  imagination,  and  likewise  by  deceiving  the  eye. 

Now,  the  impressionist  claims  to  represent  bodies  as  they  strike  the 
eye  of  an  observer  at  a  first  glance.  The  first  notion  of  sight  to  engage 
the  mind  is  not  colour,  form,  light  and  shade,  but  the  motion  of  bodies. 
Hence  the  impressionist  is  constantly  striving  to  give  this  idea  full 
expression,  and  neglecting  colour,  form,  and  light  and  shade.  To  sup- 
port this  contention  that  motion  is  the  primary  effect  on  the  mind  in 
i-ight,  I  will  recall  the  well-known  case  of  the  boy  who  was  born  blind, 
nnd,  by  an  operation  in  after-years,  received  his  sight.  When  asked 
what  was  his  first  impression  on  opening  his  eyes,  he  replied,  "  The 
things  jumped  up  and  struck  me."  A  passage  from  Addison  will  also 
Slow  this  attractiveness  of  motion,  a  passage  interesting  to  photo- 
(^raphers,  as  it  gives  a  beautiful  description  of  a  picture  formed  by  the 
■4mera  obscura :  "  The  prettiest  landscape  I  ever  saw  was  one  drawn 
■  in  the  walls  of  a  dark  room,  which  stood  opposite  on  one  side  to  a 
navigable  river,  and  on  the  other  to  a  park.  The  experiment  is  very 
common  in  optics.  Here  you  might  discover  the  waves  and  fluctuations 
of  the  water  in  strong  and  proper  colours,  with  the  picture  of  a  ship 
entering  at  one  end,  and  sailing  by  degrees  through  the  whole  piece. 
On  another  there  appeared  the  green  shadows  of  trees,  waving  to  and 
fro  with  the  wind,  and  herds  of  deer  among  them  in  miniature,  leaping 
about  upon  the  wall.  I  must  confess  the  novelty  of  such  a  sight  may 
be  one  occasion  of  its  pleasantness  to  the  imagmation,  bat  certainly  the 
chief  reason  is  its  near  resemblance  to  nature,  as  it  does  not  only,  like 
other  pictures,  give  the  colour  and  figure,  but  the  motions  of  the  things 
it  represents." 

Motion  or  life,  then,  is  what  the  impressionist  is  trying  to  represent 
on  his  canvas,  and  he  subordinates  to  this  aim  colour,  form,  and,  in  a 
leas  degree,  light  and  shade.  This  can  be  still  further  shown  by  con- 
sidering in  what  manner,  and  how  far,  the  impressionist  is  successful  in 
reproducing  inanimate  bodies,  say,  a  vase.  Compared  with  the  Dutch 
painters,  he  totally  fails  to  give  a  complete  or  adequate  impression  of  the 
vase  to  the  eye  or  mind  of  the  observer.  The  impressionist  creates 
nothing  but  a  vague  and  confused  idea  of  such  an  object,  and  he  turns 
in'ftiuctively  to  bodies  upon  which  he  can  exercist  his  skill,  living  things 
and  things  of  motion. 

The  second  essential  of  impressionism,  which  divides  it  from  older 
schools,  and  marks  the  rupture  from  the  conventional,  is  the  iec:'gnition 


of  tones  and  the  correct  rendering  of  near  and  distant  coloars.  Here  it' 
breaks  away  from  all  established  rules,  the  tricks  of  older  painters,  and 
endeavours  to  represent  colours,  not  as  they  are  in  the  objects  themselves, 
but  as  they  seem  to  the  eye  of  an'observer.  Such  a  recognition  of  colour- 
values  is  a  distinct  advance  in  art,  and  a  disavowal  of  the  methods  of  the 
pre-Baphaelites  who  painted  in  colours  of  one  value,  totally  ignoring  the- 
atmosphere  and  other  conditions  that  alter  the  relative  values  of  colours. 
The  impressionist  admits  no  rales  to  regulate  the  management  of  colour, 
and  light  and  shade  in  his  pictures,  but  paints  directly  from  nature. 

Examining  next  the  pictures  in  which  these  principles  sure  worked  out, 
it  can  be  readily  noticed  that  they  are  painted  exactly  as  might  be 
expected  to  bring  out  most  fully  the  idea  of  motion,  and  the  doctrine  of 
tone  and  colour  values.  Both  pictures  express  motion,  not  in  detail,  but 
throughout  the  whole  subject.  That  is,  they  show  a  falling  light,  a  sun- 
set, a  movement  from  light  to  dark.  A  falling  light  is  the  simplest  kind' 
of  motion  that  can  be  pictorially  depicted,  and  it  is  instructive  to  notice- 
that  both  artists  have  chosen  the  same  subject.  In  Sargent's  picture 
there  is  a  second  motion,  the  straggling  of  Chinese  lanterns  to  overpower 
the  dusk.  It  thus  depicts  at  the  same  time  a  rising  and  a  falling 
light. 

The  Harbour  of  Refuge  represents  the  two  sides  of  a  square  of  those 
small  almshouses  so  common  in  the  country.   A  stone  figure  on  a  pedestal) 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  background,   standing  out  against  the  red 
bricks  of  the  building.     On  a  seat  at  the  base  of  this  pedestal  are  some- 
very  old  men,  idling,  driven  from  the  storms  of  the  world  to  their  las* 
refuge,  spending  their  few  remaining  days  in  calm.     In  the  foreground  is- 
a  muscular  young  man,  mowing  the  grass,  behind  him  a  may  tree  in  full 
blossom.     On  the  other  side  two  figures  parading  a  moss-covered  walk, 
the  one  a  woman  in  the  prime  of  life,  leading  the  other,  a  tottering  dame- 
bent  double  with  age.     Such  is  the  picture  ;  a  subject  which  in  ordinary- 
hands  would  yield  little.     The  first  and  only  strong  impression  on  look- 
ing at  this  picture  is  that  it  is  evening,  and  not  only  evening,  bat  that" 
the  sun  a  few  moments  before  went  down  behind  the  row  of  cottages  in 
the  background.     The  very  time  of  the  day  could  be  named  so  subtly  is 
the  failing  light  rendered.     So  perfect  is  the  illusion  that  a  prolonged 
look  at  the  picture  causes  in  the  mind  the  same  pleasant,  melancholy 
emotions  which  sunset  produces ;  in  fact,  as  we  gaze  on  this  work  of  art,. 
we  can  feel  the  shades  of  evening  slowly  falling. 

On  looking  into  the  picture  it  drops  to  pieces.  It  must  be  viewed  as  » 
whole,  the  drawing  being  subordinated  to  the  general  effect.  This  can 
be  readily  seen  by  close  examination  of  the  mower  in  the  foreground,  the 
one  figure  in  the  picture  in  violent  action.  No  detail  can  be  traced  in  his 
dress,  the  folds  and  creases  melting  one  into  the  other ;  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  they  flow  in  the  direction  of  liis  movement.  The  result,  obtained 
by  a  sacrifice  of  detail,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  man's  action.  A  Dutch 
painter,  delineating  the  same  subject,  would  have  painted  with  great 
pains  every  crease  and  fold  in  the  man's  dress  direct  from  nature,  the 
result  being  a  wooden  formal  thing,  stood  up  to  be  painted.  The  Dutch 
seemed  to  recognise  this  limitation  of  their  style,  and  they  seldom  show- 
things  in  motion. 

Another  feature  to  notice,  bearing  upon  the  colour  values,  is  that  the- 
picture  is  without  those  heavy  shadows  and  masses  of  black  so  common 
in  the  older  schools  of  painting  when  reproducing  a  sunset.  But,  in^ 
spite  of  this  lack,  the  effect  of  evening  is  quite  natural,  proving  that  the 
addition  of  shadows  by  older  painters  was  but  an  artifice,  and  not 
grounded  on  observation. 

A  third  feature,  showing  how  Walker  must  have  studied  from  nature 
the  value  of  his  colours,  is  the  brightness  in  which  some  of  the  objects 
are  painted.  Thus,  the  may-tree  blossom  is  pure  white,  the  colours  of  a 
border  of  flowers  in  the  shadow  of  the  cottages  are  also  bright,  and  a 
tube  holding  a  plant  is  painted  a  mid-day  green.  This  brightness  of 
colours  amidst  the  shades  of  evening  is  a  very  noticeable  phenomenon,, 
flowers  always  appearing  unusually  bright  in  a  dull  light.  Walker  must 
have  discovered  this  fact,  and  taken  advantage  of  it  to  brighten  the 
illusion  he  wished  to  create. 

Sargent's  painting  is  of  a  simple  subject ;  it  represents  two  children, 
robed  in  white  dresses,  occupied  in  a  gaiden  lighting  Chinese  lanterns, 
and  suspending  them  amongst  the  lilies  and  laurels.  At  a  first  glance, 
you  fancy  they  are  attending  to  the  family  washing,  the  next  impression 
is  somewhat  confused,  the  eye  failing  to  rest  or  to  be  led  up  to  a  prominent 
part  of  the  picture ;  at  last  there  comes  an  impression  of  greyness,  it 
suddenly  strikes  the  mind  that  it  is  evening,  it  is  almost  dark,  and  the 
lanterns  are  struggling  to  overpower  the  dimness  and  indefinitenetS 
which  prevail.  The  confusion,  the  indistinctness,  the  greyness  which 
are  the  peculiar  qualities  of  objects  seen  in  the  dusk,  are  seized  upon  and 
well  rendered ;   the  subject  ia  likewise  arranged  in  a  manner  to  increase 
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the  illusion,  the  lanterns  faithfully  recording  their  struggle  to  extinguish 
the  dying  light  of  day.  Of  beauty  of  form,  or  even  form,  in  this  painting 
there  is  none,  the  only  attempt  at  graceful  outline  being  the  figure  of  the 
child  in  the  foreground.  On  a  closer  scrutiny  all  detail  and  outline  melt 
away  :  a  conception  of  the  picture  is  not  possible  without  viewing  it  from 
a  distance  and  as  a  whole.  This  picture  likewise  has  none  of  those 
heavy  shadows  we  associate  with  paintings  of  evening,  in  fact  the  black 
stockings  of  the  child  partake  of  the  general  greyness.  Ah  we  look  on 
them,  the  children,  lanterns,  and  lilies  appear  to  sway  and  vibrate,  and 
produce  on  the  mind  a  strong  sensation  of  motion  throughout  the  whole 
there  is  an  appearance  of  life  and  of  vitality  which  is  very  striking. 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  deduced  tliat  the  most  prominent  features 
of  these  paintings  are :  (a)  the  lack  of  detail,  (6)  the  impossibility  of  taking 
a  part  away  from  them,  (c)  the  general  weakness  of  form  and  outline,  (d) 
the  representation  of  dusk  by  middle  tones  instead  of  dark  tones,  (e)  the 
extension  of  the  falling  light  through  every  part  of  the  subject. 

Lack  of  detail,  and  weakness  of  form  and  outline  are  the  first  neces- 
sities of  the  impressionist ;  and  in  the  photographic  school  these  traits 
are  most  marked.  Fuzziness  is  forced  upon  the  impressionist  because  by 
that  method  alone  can  he  express  the  greatest  amount  of  motion  in  his 
production.  In  the  old  numbers  of  Punch  the  wheeh  of  a  moving  cab 
were  represented  by  a  number  of  radii  taking  the  place  of  the  spokes. 
This  artifice  was  fairly  successful.  It  had  the  defect  of  making  the 
wheels  go  and  the  cab  stand  still.  The  impressionist,  taking  up  this 
method,  simply  extends  it,  and  carries  it  oa  through  the  whole  of  his 
picture.  Such  a  plan  is  the  only  one  by  which  motion  can  be  suggested 
to  the  imajiination  by  the  eye.  To  paint  a  body  in  motion  with  sharp 
outline  and  minute  detail  is  fatal.  At  South  Kensington  is  a  picture  of 
this  class  called  Disturbed,  a  bird  on  the  wing  just  risen  from  a  nest,  it  is 
nothing  but  a  stuffed  one,  suspended  in  mid  air,  and  we  unconsciously 
look  for  the  wire  which  upholds  it.  Turner  recognised  this  necessity  in 
liis  Great  Western  Railway,  but  he  went  too  far  and  destroyed  the  actual 
structure  of  his  subject.  John  A.  Eakdall. 

(To  he  continued.) 

♦ 

A  SIMPLE  METHOD  OF  STEIPPING  GELATINO-BEOMIDE 
PLATES  FOR  USE  AS  FILM  NEGATIVES. 
[Photo^rapliische  Correspondenz.  ] 
Stripping  plates  are  to  be  had  commercially,  but  they  have  certain 
drawbacks  (the  film  often  comes  off  in  development),  and  'generally  they 
must  be  ordered  in  advance.     In  consequence  of  this,  for  a  considerable 
time  ways  and  means  have  been  thought  of  for  stripping  an  ordinary  dry 
plate,  without  special  preparation  in  the  manufacture.     As  an  example, 
we  may  mention  treating  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  a  plate  tanned  with 
p.lum ;  but  tlie  film  must  be  transferred  to  another  plate,  anrl  is  often 
distorted,    as    the    gelatine    expands    unequally,    notwithstanding    the 
hardening  process. 

Fluorides  and  citric  acid  are,  hcwever,  better. 

Hill  &  Barratt  obtained  on  English  patent  for  a  method  of  stripping 
gelatine  films  from  glass.    For  this  purpose  they  used  a  mixture  of 

Fluoride  of  soda 1  drachm. 

Citric  acid 9  drachms, 

Water   , 7  ounces, 

in  which  the  gelatine  negative  was  dipped.  But  there  is  considerable 
expansion  of  the  film,  and  it  increases  with  the  amount  of  citric  acid  in 
solution.  Consequently  this  method,  otherwise  very  useful,  is  open  to 
objection.  A  method  of  preparing  film  negatives  from  ordinary  dry 
plates  has  been  worked  out  by  M,  H.  Reeb,  of  Paris. 

As  means  to  this  end  he  sends  out  two  colourless  fluids:  "liqueur 
icifaillible,"  and  a  collodion  "collodion  infaillible,'' contained  in  yellow 
bottles  of  '.10  grammes,  and  .300  grammes. 

M.  H.  Eeeb's  process,  for  preparation  of  a  film  negative  from  an 
ordinary  dry  plate  is  very  simple  and  gives  good  results.  We  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  using  it  frequently. 

The  procedure  is  as  follows,  according  to  the  instructions  sent  out  with 
the  preparations : — 

1.  Soak  the  gelatine  negative  in  the  "  liqueur  infaillible."  The  object 
of  this  operation  ia  to  destroy  the  adhesion  of  the  gelatine  to  the  glass. 

One  part  of  the  "  liqueur  "  is  diluted  with  nine.parts  of  water  ;  in  this 
the  negative  is  soaked  five  fo  ten  minutes,  then  drained  and  dried.  It 
matters  not  if  the  negative  is  wet  or  dry,  intensified  or  not  intensified, 
retouched  or  untouched,  provided  that  the  retouching  is  insoluble  in  water. 

2.  Coating  the  film  with  "collodion  infaillible." 

The  negative,  after  having  been  treated  as  above  with  the  "  liqueur 
infaillible"  and  dried,  is  placed  on  a  levelling  stand  in  a  horizontal 
position  and  coated  with  the  "  collodion  infailUble."     For  this  purpose 


seven  cubic  centimetres  are  used  to  cover  100  square  centimetres  (about 
sixteen  square  inches). 

The  collodion  is  allowed  to  set  perfectly,  when  it  turns  a  dull  milky 
colour,  which  passes  over  to  a  uniform  blue.  When  it  has  reached  this 
stage,  the  negative  is  well  washed  and  the  film  is  cut  through  round  the 
margins,  with  the  edge  (not  point)  of  a  sharp  knife.  The  cut  should  be 
made  at  one  or  two  millimetres  from  the  margin.  After  drying  the  film 
with  filter  paper,  pressed  down  with  an  indiarubber  roller,  which  will 
remove  all  superfluous  moisture,  the  stripping  can  Ije  performed  with 
ease.     The  film  is  then  transferred  to  the  following  glycerine  bath : — 

Glycerine 50  cubic  centimetres. 

Alcohol 50     „  „ 

Water  1000  .  „ 

3.  Drying  the  films. 

The  film  is  dried  on  the  glass  from  which  it  has  been  stripped,  but 
with  the  collodionised  side  next  the  glass.  For  this  purpose,  the  glass  i» 
cleaned  by  sponiring  with  a  little  of  the  diluted  glycerine  bath,  the  film  i» 
then  laid  down  upon  it,  whilst  still  dripping  wet  from  the  glycerine  bath, 
a  sheet  of  filter  paper  is  then  pressed  upon  the  film  with  a  rubber  roller 
in  both  directions,  and  the  plate  is  stood  up  to  dry  spontaneously.  The- 
film  then  loses  its  milky  appearance. 

The  dried  film,  whilst  still  on  the  glass,  is  again  coated  with  thinned 
"collodion  infaillible"  (one  part  collodion  to  two  parts  ether  anoE 
alcohol)  and  drained. 

If  oily  drops  appear  on  the  surface,  they  may  be  removed  with  a  wad' 
of  dry  linen  or  a  little  diluted  alcohol.  The  dried  negative  is  again  out 
through  at  the  margins,  stripped  from  the  glass,  and  preserved  flat 
between  sheets  of  paper.  If  there  is  any  difficulty  in  stripping,  the  plate 
is  placed  in  warm  water  (40°  C),  when  it  will  come  off  directly.  Dry 
between  two  drying  boards  under  slight  pressure  in  a  copying  frame. 

The  process  we  have  just  described  is  very  good  and  practical,  an(J 
would,  doubtless,  be  very  welcome  to  all  if  the  price  of  the  materials, 
which  Mr.  M.  H.  Reeb  has  placed  upon  the  market  was  not  so  consider 
able.  A  small  bottle  containing  90  cubic  centimetres  of  "  liqueur  infail- 
lible "  costs  2  frs.  50  o.  A  bottle  containing  300  o.  c.  of  "  collodion 
infaillible"  costs  4  frs.  50  c.,  according  to  the  labels.  For  the  worker 
these  prices  are  too  high.  We  have,  nevertheless,  introduced  the  process 
at  the  Imperial  Technical  Institute,  and  we  have  succeeded  in  making 
up  both  preparations,  and  we  now  find  it  very  inexpensive. 

As  the  matter  interested  me  from  the  photo-mechanioal  as  well  as  the- 
chemical  point  of  view,  I  investigated  the  composition  of  both  solutions, 
the  "liqueur"  and  the  "collodion  infaillible,"  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

The  investigation  showed  that  both  the  solutions  in  question  were  of 
rather  simple  composition.  The  "liqueur  infallible"  is  a  solution  of 
formaldehyde,  similar  to  that  sold  by  Schering,  of  Berlin,  under  the 
name  of  formalin,  whilst  the  "  collodion  infaillible  "  is  an  oily  collodion, 
such  as  we  meet  with  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  enamel  collodion 
(plain  collodion  with  two  par  cent,  of  castor  oil).  The  experiments 
instituted  with  formalin  and  enamel  collodion  gave  very  good  resuits, 
and,  based  upon  them,  I  can  give  the  following  cheap  and  simple  direc- 
tions for  the  stripping  of  gelatine  plates  : — 

Formalin 10  c.  c. 

Water   150  to  200  c.  e. 

The  negative  is  left  in  this  solution  for  ten  minutes,  then  dried  and 
coated  with  a  two  per  cent,  enamel  collodion,  or  solution  of  gelatine. 

In  the  first  case,  the  treatment  should  be  as  already  described  for  the 
"liqueur"  and  "collodion  infaillible;"  in  the  latter,  the  dry  plate  is 
treated  as  though  it  were  a  stripping  plate,  or  a  collodion  emulsion  plate. 
The  plate  is  placed  on  a  levelling  stand,  brought  accurately  to  the 
horizontal,  and  coated  with  the  following  gelatine  solution,  in  a  slightly 
warm  condition,  to  a  depth  of  2  mm.  : — 

Gelatine 75  grammes. 

Water 500        „ 

Glycerine  10        ,, 

Filter  through  flannel. 

After  the  plates  are  set,  they  are  set  up  to  dry,  and  then  coated  with  a 
much  diluted  negative  varnish ,  or  plain  collodion,  to  protect  them  from  dam  p. 

When  they  are  again  dry,  the  film  is  out  through  with  a  sharp  knife 
and  stripped  from  the  glass. 

The  action  of  the  formalin  is  that  of  an  exceptionally  good  indurator  ; 
the  film  of  the  dry  plate  is  hardened  through  and  through,  and  does  not 
adhere  so  firmly  to  the  glass.  It  can  consequently  be  stripped  easily  by 
meane  of  the  collodion  or  gelatine  coating,  which  adds  to  the  strength  oS 
the  film.  The  process  is  uniformly  successful,  and  gives  very  good 
results.  For  this  reason,  and  because  the  cost  of  the  chemicals  placss  it 
within  easy  reach,  I  can  especially  recommend  it  to  practical  men. 

E.  Valenia. 
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',*  Tn  this  column  we  shall,  from  time  to  time,  print  questions  that  may  be 
addressed  to  itidividital  contributors  to  our  pages,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  us 
with  Vie  view  of  eliciting  information  from  a  variety  of  sources.  We  invite 
tlie  co-operation  of  ov/r  readers  in  rendering  this  feature  of  the  Jodbnal 
useful  and  instructive.  

•Chbomate  01'  Silver. — Billbeicay  writes :  "Is  it  a  fact,  as  asserted 
in  this  column  last  weelc,  that  an  insoluble  chromate  of  silver  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  bichromate  of  potash  on  carbonate  of 
silver  Y  I  have  treated  a  film  of  carbonate  of  silver  in  gelatine 
with  bichromate,  and  the  resulting  red  stain  is  entirely  dis- 
charged by  washing." 

Iodine  in  Solution  (To  "Perplexed"). — Qerabd  writes:  "This 
correspondent,  if  he  wants  a  strong  solution  of  iodine,  had  better 
get  the  solution  sold  by  chemists,  and  known  as  'LugoVs  Solution,' 
or  he  can  make  it  himself.  It  consists  of  a  solution  of  iodine  in 
iodide  of  potassium,  I  forget  the  official  strength,  but  that  does 
not  matter  if  the  quantities  used  be  noted,  a  solution  of  any 
strength  can  be  made  and  diluted  as  required,  as  it  mixes  with 
perfect  freedom  with  either  water  or  spirit." 

Solution  op  Iodine  (To  "  Perplexed").— The  tincture  of  iodine  of 
the  chemist  is  the  handiest  way  of  using  the  halogen,  as  if  not 
added  into  too  large  proportion  it  mixes  readily  with  water  to 
form  a  solution  strong  enough  for  use  on  negatives  or  trans- 
parencies Ln  carele-'s  bauds.  If  a  stronger  solution  be  required, 
or  if,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  gelatine  films,  the  presence  of 
the  spirit  is  objectionable,  the  iodine  in  crystals  or  scales  may  be 
■dissolved  in  a  solution  of  a  soluble  iodide,  or  in  sal  ammoniac,  or 
nitrate  of  ammonia,  all  of  which  greatly  increase  its  solubility. 
A  plan  that  I  have  often  found  useful,  when  I  have  not  had  a 
soluble  iodide  or  either  of  the  other  salts  at  hand,  consists  in 
shaking  up  the  iodine  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
or  carbonate  of  soda  until  it  acquires  a  sufficient  degree  of  colour- 
tition.  In  this  case  a  soluble  iodide  is  first  formed,  and  this  then 
reacts  upon  the  excess  of  iodme.  When  the  solution,  on  being 
allowed  to  settle,  shows  the  characteristic  colour  of  iodine,  it  may 
■be  known  that  the  iodine  is  in  solution,  and  a  very  strong 
«tock  solution  can  be  made  in  this  way. — Syntax. 


The  Photosraphic  Clob.— The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be 
held  in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.G.,  at  eight  o'clock 
on  Wednesday  evening,  July  22.  Halation,  its  Cause  and  Cure.  Visitors 
are  welcome. 

Thk  South  London  Photographic  Society  pay  a  visit  to  St.  Albans  on 
Saturday,  July  25,  by  Midland  Railway,  St.  Pancras,  at  2.25  p.m.,  returning 
at  8.39  p.m.,  fare  Is.  9d.  Tea  at  Clarendon  Temperance  Hotel,  Chequers- 
street.  To  all  visitors  is  extended  a  welcome,  and  they  are  requested  to 
addre.ss  all  communications  to  A.  E.  Alien. 

Assistants  and  their  Grievances. — A  correspondent  who  had  advertised 
for  an  assistant,  and  asked  for  specimens  to  be  submitted,  writes  regarding  the 
latter :  "  I  should  have  liked  you  to  have  seen  the  contents  of  that  package.  I 
suppose  it  was  from  one  of  those  very  much  oppressed  assistants.  It  con- 
tained a  quantity  of  soiled  specimens,  some  of  whicli  mnst  have  been  exposed 
for  some  time,  torn  away  from  backs  out  of  show-cases." 

GitiMSBT  AND  District  PHOXotiBAi-Hic  Society. — The  following  are  the 
•newly  elected  officers: — President:  Mr.  J.  Sutclitfe. —  Vice-Presidents :  Mr. 
R.  C.  Long  and  Dr.  Simpson. — Committee :  Messrs.  Hewitt,  Tuxworth,  Flint, 
Matthews,  Wilmot,  Brampton,  T.  E.  Gale,  W.  H.  Marris,  and  Botterill.— 
I/ibrarian;  Mr.  C.  Dewing. — Treasurer:  Mr.  H.  Dodds. — Secretaries: 
Messrs.  John  H.  Clayton,  43,  Tasburg-street,  Grimsby,  and  William  H. 
Marris,  118,  Freeman-street,  Grimsby. 

"Tbb  highly  poisonous  nature  of  acetylene  has  suggested  to  M.  Chuard," 
say.i  Nature,  "  the  possibility  of  employing  carbide  of  calcium  as  an  insecti- 
cide for  agricultural  purposes.  M.  Chuard  proposes  to  try  thoroughly  mixing 
the  carbide  vrith  earth,  so  that,  under  the  influence  of  moisture,  acetylene 
would  be  slowly  given  oil'  at  the  roots  of  plants,  thus  preserving  them  from 
attack.  At  the  same  time,  the  by-products,  consisting  of  chalk  and  a  little 
ammonia,  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  soil.  It  is  proposed  to  try  this  ' 
method  against  phylloxera.  Whether  this  wo.uld  succeed  equally  well  in  all 
weathers,  wet  or  dry,  is  quite  another  question." 

Radiographs  while  you  Move.— Mr.  V.  E.  Johnson,  M.A.,  F.R.M.S., 
sends  as  (Daily  Chronicle)  from  Alderley  &ige  a  couple  of  really  admirable 
photographs  of  the  bones  of  horse's  knees  taken  by  the  Riintgen  rays.  He 
states  that  the  apparatus  used  was  a  Grove's  battery  of  six-quart  cells,  a  ten- 
inch  induction  coil  by  Apps,  and  a  focus  tube  by  A.  C.  Cossor,  together  with 
other  apparatus,  concerning  which  he  proposes  to  take  out  a  patent ;  for  the 
novelty  of  the  idea  consists  in  the  fact  that,  as  he  declares,  the  horses  were 
by  no  means  Rtill  while  the  "skiagraph  "  was  being  taken.  He  even  promises 
us  that  with  the  same  device  here  used  he  will  take  photographs  of  any  part 
of  the  human  animal,  not  "  while  you  wait,"  but  "as  you  run." 


Kinetoqrapht. — We  have  received  the  following  particalars  relating  to  the 
De  Bedt's  Kinetograph  for  showing  pictures  in  motion : — The  films  are  maile 
for  exhibition  on  the  standard  size  Edison  kinetoscope.  They  are  fifty  feet  to 
100  leet  and  270  feet  in  length.  The  De  Bedt's  kinetograph  takes  pictures  at 
the  rate  of  five  to  eighty  per  second,  and  can  be  loaded  with  100  feet  of  film. 
The  same  camera  can  also  be  used  as  an  optical  lantern  for  projecting  the 
pictures  life  size  on  to  a  screen.  The  same  camera  can  also  be  used  a.H  a 
kinetoscope.  The  weight  of  the  De  Bedt's  kinetograph  is  ten  pounds,  the  siza 
is  8  X  8  X  6  inches.  The  price  complete  is  402. ,  with  a  discount  to  the  trade. 
The  address  is.  The  Anglo-Aimrican  Photo  Import  Office,  368,  Rue  Saint- 
Honore,  Paris. 

In  looking  over  old  literature,  I  have  frequently  found  many  useful  ideas, 
which,  because  of  insufficient  rejection,  had  not  been  thoroughly  impressed 
on  my  mind  at  the  first  reading.  For  instance,  a  negative  which  has  cracked 
without  breaking  the  film  may  be  made  to  print  perfectly  by  painting  the 
crack  on  the  gl.iss  slide  with  a  thin  solution  of  balsam  of  fir  and  turpentine, 
using  a  small  camel's-hair  brash  for  the  application.  The  balsam  of  fir  uuites 
with  the  broken  edges,  and,  being  transparent,  nearly  obviates  the  shadow 
which  the  crack  would  ordinarily  cast.  Or,  in  photographing  hollow  silver 
ware,  you  may  fill  it  with  ice  water  and  make  the  negative  as  it  begins  ta 
sweat,  thereby  getting  rid  of  the  glistening  which  would  otherwise  prove 
troublesome. — H.  C.  VoOBHEES  in  The  Canadian  Photographic  Journal. 

Mr.  V.  A.  Bridoe,  who  has  just  returned  from  another  photographic  tour 
in  Norway,  tells  us  of  a  very  sad  accident  which  happened  there  on  J  uly  4. 
An  American  gentleman  and  his  wife,  both  provided  with  Kodaks,  were 
being  driven  in  a  stolkjerre  between  Stalheim  and  Voas,  when  by  the  side 
of  the  beautiful  and  placid  Opheim  Like  there  came  up  a  pony  which  was 
being  led  from  the  mountains,  its  woodou  paniers  well  tilled  with  milk 
collected  from  the  cows  grazing  there.  Wishing  to  Kodak  this  (to  them) 
unusual  sight,  they  made  a  halt.  A  .stinging  fly  had,  unfortunately,  settled 
on  their  own  pony's  neck ;  in  its  effort  to  shake  off  the  tty,  the  pony  somehow 
got  the  reiu  under  the  end  of  tlie  shaft  and  then  commenced  to  back,  and, 
unfortunately,  continued  to  do  so  until  it  had  backed  itself  and  its  passengers 
into  the  lake.  The  "  Gut,"  who  had  been  driving,  jumped  off,  but  the  lady 
and  gentleman,  being  fastened  in  by  the  apron,  could  not  release  them- 
selves, and  when  the  bodies  were  recovered  life  was  extinct.  There  were  to 
have  been  grand  doings  at  Htalheira  that  evening  in  honour  of  July  4,  but  all 
festivity  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  this  lamentable  accident. 

A  County  ConsT  Judge  and  the  Riintcbn  Rays.— At  the  Liverpool 
County  Court  on  Monday,  during  the  hearing  of  an  action  under  the  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Act,  in  which  a  dock  labourer  claimed  150i.  damages  for 
personal  injuries,  the  plaintiff's  counsel  produced  two  photographs  of  the 
injured  arm  taken  by  means  of  t'ae  Runtgeu  rays,  which  he  proposed  to  put  in 
as  evidence.  The  defendant's  counsel  objected  to  them  being  receiveil,  and 
stated  that  he  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  Dr.  Buchanan,  of  the  University 
College,  by  whom  the  photographs  had  been  taken,  was  competent  to  pro- 
duce reliable  radiographs  by  the  new  process.  Judge  Shand  said  that,  from 
all  he  had  read  concerning  the  process,  he  should  himself  be  able  to  take 
photographs,  providing  he  had  the  necessary  apparatus.  Dr.  Buchanan 
agreed,  and  stated  that  it  was  perfectly  simple,  and  could  be  done  by  any  one. 
Judge  Shand  thought  he  must  adait  the" photographs,  but  it  would  be  open  to 
defendant's  counsel  to  address  the  jury  regarding  their  value  or  otherwise. 
The  photographs  were  then  produced,  and  showed  clearly  the  injury  which 
had  been  done  to  the  bone  of  the  plaintiff's  arm.  The  jury  awarded  the 
plaintiff  60^.  damages. 

Gelatine  and  Photocbaphv. — There  is  one  point  in  connexion  with 
gelatine,  and  what  it  has  done  for  photography,  that  must  not  be  overlooked, 
though  it  would  be  more  pleasant  to  do  so  if  one  could.  It  has  rendered 
photography  so  simple  that  there  is  now  very  bttle  indeed  to  learn  in  it.  At  one 
time  there  was,  as  in  the  collodion  days,  and  when  the  user  had  to  prepare  his 
own  paper,  &c.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  as  in  all  crafts  where  there  is  little 
to  leam,  the  labour  market  is  over-stocked,  with  the  result  that  salaries  have 
become  greatly  reduced  from  what  used  to  be  paid.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
employes,  so  with  those  who  have  businesses  of  their  own  ;  they  have  increa-sed 
to  such  an  extent  that  competition  has  become  exceedingly  keen  in  every 
direction,  with  the  effect  that  prices  are  now  so  reduced  that  they  are  scarcely 
remunerative.  That,  however,  is  not  all.  There  is  now  generally,  in  most 
families,  one  or  more  amateurs,  and  they  obtain  their  material  at  much  the 
same  price  as  do  professionals,  so  that  the  cost  of  everything  used  is  tolerably 
well  known  to  the  lay  public.  Owing  to  this,  reasonable  charges  for  photo- 
graphs are  often  looked  upon  as  being  extortionate.  Looking  at  gelatine  from 
this  point  of  view,  it  is  very  questionable  if  it  has  proved  an  altogether  un- 
mixed blessing  to  professional  photography.— K  W.  Foxleb,  in  Autotype 
Soles. 

"Mischievous  Advertisements  I" — No  little  of  the  contemptuous  tolera- 
tion which  photography  has  to  endure  is  directly  traceable  to  the  photographic 
community  itself.  First  there  are  its  workers,  and  then  there  are  its  dealers. 
The  wealuiess  of  its  workers  is  that  many  of  them  cannot  defend  their 
pictures.  They  find  themselves  in  a  false  position.  They  have  begun  picture- 
making  without  knowing  anything  very  definite  about  pictures,  and  when 
their  work  is  attacked  they  are  not  sufficiently  sure  of  their  ground  to 
endeavour  to  repel  the  assault.  Others  of  them,  who  do  know  what  they  are 
aiming  at,  claim  too  much  for  their  work,  and,  of  the  two,  this  is  a  more 
difficult  positiou  to  defend  than  a  claim  of  too  little.  Then,  there  are  the 
dealers  with  those  mischievous  advertisements  of  apparatus — the  magic 
apparatus  that  a  child  can  manipulate  without  mistake — that  produces  its 
splendid  pictures  on  the  mere  pressure  of  a  button,  the  turning  of  a  single 
screw,  or  the  mere  patting  of  a  penny  (the  operator  in  this  instance  is  required 
to  make  the  intellectual  effort  of  noting  that  a  halfpenny  or  a  button  won't 
do)  into  a  slot.  Now  can  lying,  even  advertisement  lying — which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  very  perfection  of  the  art— further  go?  Advertisement  is 
useful — often  it  is  a  downright  necessity — but  it  ought  to  be  something 
approaching  a  rough  approximation  to  the  truth.  When  it  is  damaging  alike 
to  the  dignity  and  worthiness  of  the  pursuit  out  of  which  the  advertiser  seeks 
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to  profit,  and  for  the  Ijcnefit  of  which  he  professes  to  labonr ;  when  it  brings 
yoth  his  customers  and  the  pnrsait  they  follow  into  ridicule  and  reproach,  it 
s  mischievous,  and  stands  self-condemned.  The  opponents  of  photography 
nave  made  most  effective  use  of  these  advertisements.  In  the  face  of  them 
outsiders  can  not  be  blamed  for  looking  upon  photography  as  a  pursuit  not 
qnite  beyond  simpletons  and  idiots.— -6.  E.  Meli.or  in  The  Photographic 
Jtecord. 

The  Cameka  Club. — The  ad.ioumed  General  Meeting  of  the  Camera  Club  was 
Tield  at  the  Club-house,  as  arranged,  on  May  28,  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
Directors  of  the  Company  and  Committee  of  the  Club  for  the  next  twelve 
months.  Some  disappointment  was  expressed  that  arrangements  had  not 
been  made  for  ascertaining  the  result  of  the  "whip,"  some  members  being 
inder  the  impression  that  it  had  been  arranged  to  do  this  ;  this,  however,  was 
not  so.  There  was  a  long  discussion  on  various  matters  regarding  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Club,  and  a  proposal  was  made  to  still  further  adjourn  the 
•election  of  the  Committee,  it  being  considered  by  some  of  those  present  that 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  decide  as  to  the  election  of  a  Committee  until  it 
was  known  whether  a  sufficient  amount  had  been  subscribed  to  ensure  that 
the  Club  would  continue  to  exist ;  however,  after  further  discussion,  including 
a  stirring  speech  from  the  Rev.  Fitzpatriok,  full  of  that  esprit-de-corps  which 
used  to  be  such  a  delightful  feature  of  the  members  of  this  Club,  it  was 
■decided  to  proceed  to  the  election,  and  the  whole  of  the  old  Committee 
received  the  somewhat  doubtful  honour  of  re-election.  A  further  meeting  was 
■ailed  for  Monday,  June  22,  and  the  meeting  terminated  about  eight  p.m.  At 
"this  meeting  the  Directors  were  able  to  announce  that  the  sum  of  800^.  had 
been  subscribed,  and  that  therefore  the  Club  conld  be  carried  on  without 
lifficulty.  Up  to  the  morning  of  June  20,  on  which  day  the  list  was  closed, 
250  members  had  subscribed  676?.,  this  leaving  124?.  still  wanting  to  complete 
the  sum  of  800?.,  which  was  fixed  as  the  minimum  amount  required  to  ensure 
the  continuance  of  the  Club  in  f\iture  ;  at  this  juncture  the  Rev.  N.  K.  Fitz- 
■fiatrick,  who  had  already  subscribed  generously  to  the  whip,  came  forward, 
and,  in  a  splendid  spirit  of  generosity  and  loyalty  to  the  Club,  made  a  further 
donation  of  124?.,  so  that  the  success  of  the  whip  should  be  put  beyond  all 
'loubt.  The  Committee,  feeling  that  a  further  effort  should  be  made  to  induce 
snore  members  to  subscribe,  proposed  that  the  list  be  still  kept  open  until  the 
end  of  July,  so  that,  if  further  subscriptions  were  received  in  that  time,  thev 
might  still  be  able  to  obtain  the  sum  they  required  without  taking  so  much 
from  Rev.  Fitzpatrick.  This  proposal  was  agreed  to  without  any  dissentients. 
It  was  then  proposed  that  a  statement  of  the  present  position  of  the  Club 
:and  its  future  prospects,  together  with  a  short  account  of  the  past  events, 
should  be  drawn  up  by  some  members  of  the  Conmiittee  and  posted  to  all  the 
members,  so  that  they  might  see  the  exact  position  of  ail'airs,  and  also  that 
■:hose  who  had  not  already  contributed  to  the  whip  might  satisfy  themselves  as 
to  the  desirability  of  doing  so.  This  also  was  agreed  to,  and  then,  after  a  few 
•remarks  from  some  of  those  present,  the  meeting  was  brought  to  an  end  by  a 
■very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  our  Chairman  for  all  the  trouble  and  attention 
he  had  bestowed  on  the  affairs  of  the  Club.  This  v.as  proposed  in  a  short, 
but  cordially  worded,  speech  by  Mr.  Pringle,  and  seconded  by  a  number  of 
■members  in  all  parts  of  the  room.  Needless  to  say,  it  appeared  to  be 
■ananimonsly  agreed  to. — Camera  Club  Journal. 

Thk  Art  of  Photographing  Birds'  Nests. — The  genesis  of  the  idea  of 
illustrating  a  book  on  birds'  nests  from  photographs  taken  direct  from  nature 
same  about  through  my  brother  (who  had  already  written  and  published  a 
very  successful  book  on  birds'  nests  and  egg-collecting),  and  finding  the  nest 
of  a  thrush  one  fine  morning  during  a  stroll  near  Enfield,  in  a  very  pretty 
•dtuation,  I  remarked,  "I'll  fetch  my  camera  and  photograph  that." 
"Right,"  he  answered,  "I'll  find  you  some  more  nests  for-the  same  sort  of 
-treatment,  and  I'll  write  another  book  on  the  subject,  which  you  shall 
illustrate  for  me  by  photographs  taken  in  every  case  //(  situ."  We  accord- 
ingly set  to  work  seriously,  but  for  several  reasons  did  not  get  much  done 
during  that  season  (1893).  I  think  it  well  to  remark  here,  that  I  soon 
discovered  the  fact  that  even  with  a  bird's  nest  it  was  of.no  use  to  set  up  the 
.amera  and  leave  it  to  "make  a  picture"  for  itself.  I  sometimes  spent  an 
hour  in  examining  a  nest  from  all  sorts  of  attitudes  and  points,  in  order  to 
photograph  it  from  the  most  picturesque  point  of  view,  and  such  time  was, 
I'm  quite  sure,  well  spent,  for  it  has  trained  my  eye  and  considerably 
enhanced  the  value  of  the  work  I  have  done.  At  the  beginning  of  my  career 
I  experimented  with  a  variety  of  plates,  but  after  a  fair  trial  I  finally  selected 
Ilfords,  which  I  now  use  exclusively,  and  have  more  than  ample  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with.  1  use  the  hydroquinone  developer,  which  I  consider  the  best 
all  round  after  an  extensive  test,  and  the  fair  trial  of  others  which  I  have 
used  on  the  recommendation  of  photographic  friends.  My  advice  to  beginners 
is,  When  you  have  begun  to  understand  a  good  formula,  plate,  or  camera, 
stick  to  it,  if  there  seems  to  be  any  likelihood  of  getting  good  work  out  of  it. 
The  next  points  I  would  urge  are  care  and  patience.  See  that  your  lens  is 
absolutely  clean,  satisfy  yourself  that  you  are  going  to  take  your  picture  from 
the  best  possible  point  of  view  either  for  picturesque  eftect  or  the  showing  of 
some  particular  part  you  desire  to  emphasise.  Use  every  care  to  prevent  your 
plate  from  "fogging"  or  your  camera  from  vibrating  whilst  a  negative  is 
being  exposed,  get  into  a  fixed  habit  of  noting  which  plate  was  last  exposed 
so  as  to  avoid  confusion,  and  the  taking  of  one  pretty  picture  on  the  top  of 
another,  exercise  great  care  in  charging  and  recharging  yftur  slides  and 
developing  your  plates,  pains,  patience,  and  cleanliness  pay,  especially  in 
developing  and  washing  a  negative.  When  out  on  a  loqg  day's  work,  I  have 
a  changing  bag,  which  I  am  most  particular  to  have  carefully  adjristed  about 
the  sleeves  and  face  so  as  to  avoid  any  chance  of  spoiling  negatives  and  thus 
ruining  pictures  or  the  chances  of  making  them.  My  brother,  who  is  as 
thorough  as  a  Teuton  and  as  enterprising  as  a  Yankee,  always  seconds  me 
.admirably  in  the  exercise  of  care  and  completeness,  and  sometimes  on  a  very 
bright  sunny  day  I  may  be  seen  just  stirring  under  a  heap  of  garments,  whilst 
he  stands  quietly  by  almost  denuded  of  clothing.  In  photographing  nests  in 
grass,  rushes,  reeds,  or  low  bushes  when  there  is  the  faintest  suggestion  of  a 
■breeze  blowing,  my  brother  and  I  hold  our  jackets  (sometimes  top  coats)  so 
as  to  prevent  tie  wind  from  shaking  the  foliage.  We  made  ourselves  a  screen 
of  green  baize,  with  a  sharp-pointed  post  at  either  end  for  running  into  the 


ground,  but  this  we  discovered  to  add  too  much  to  our  impedimenta  when 
making  long  journeys,  so  abandonecl  it.  When  photographing  a  bird's  nest 
in  bright  sunlight,  I  have  generally  got  my  brother  to  shade  the  area  around 
it  by  holding  up  his  jacket  or  a  piece  of  waterproof  cloth  in  which  I  carry  my 
slides.  This  entails  a  rather  longer  exposure  sometimes,  but  prevents  a  nasty 
sheen  (which  is  a  difficult  matter  at  all  times  to  deal  ■with,  especially  on  highly 
polished  shells)  from  destroying  the  markings  of  the  eggs  where  the  light 
strikes  them.  It  also,  to  my  thinking,  produces  a  softer  and  better  picture, 
although  I  have  obtained  some  astonishing  results  (instance  pochard's  nest  in 
British  Birds'  Jfests)  where  I  have  been  unable  to  shade  the  object  under 
treatment.  I  have  now  obtained  "a  screen,"  at  the  urgent  request  of  friends 
who  swear  by  it,  but  I  have  not  yet  liad  sufficient  experience  with  it  to 
warrant  me  in  saying  anything  about  its  .advantages  or  disadvantages.  In 
dealing  ■with  nests  situated  in  nigh  hedges,  my  brother  generally  borrows  a 
cart  (a  tumbril  is  far  better  than  a  spring  cart  for  the  purpose)  from  the 
nearest  farmhouse,  and  backs  it  into  the  hedge-row.  I  get  inside,  and  whilst 
he  holds  the  shafts  I  make  a  photograph.  "The  nests  of  the  hedge-sparrow, 
greenfinch,  and  blackbird  appearing  in  my  brother's  book  were  all  photo- 
graphed in  this  way.  In  obtaining  negatives  of  the  nests  of  tree-builders 
such  as  the  sparrow-hawk,  carrion-crow,  ring-dove,  and  others,  I  have  climbed 
the  tree  in  which  they  were  situated,  or  another  close  by,  and  dropped  the 
end  of  a  long  rope  which  I  have  taken  up  with  me  to  my  brother  below.  He 
has  then  attached  the  camera,  and  I  have  hauled  it  up  hand  over  hand.  This 
is  an  operation  which  needs  considerable  care,  as  the  slightest  swing  or  twist 
will  often  dash  the  apparatus  heavily  against  some  branch.  When  I  have 
secured  the  camera,  I  lash  the  legs  of  the  tripod  to  the  nearest  branches  and 
commence  to  focus.  It  is  generally  a  very  difficult  matter  to  arrange  things 
satisfactorily  for  this  sort  of  work,  and  I  would  earnestly  advise  beginners, 
who  are  not  good  gymnasts  and  have  not  steady  heads  on  their  shoulders,  to 
exercise  a  great  deal  of  care.  I  am,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  trained  gymnast 
with  some  ballooning  experience,  and  feel  just  as  much  at  home,  photo- 
graphing on  the  end  of  a  rope  with  two  hundred  feet  of  "thin  air"  between 
me  and  the  sea  below,  as  I  do  standing  on  a  garden  path,  but  all  the  same  I 
know  the  dangers  of  the  work  and  appreciate  them.  Without  any  intention 
of  in  the  least  boasting  about  my  own  feats,  I  may  mention  that  only  the 
other  day  my  brother  and  I  affixed  a  ladder  nineteen  feet  long  on  the  topmost 
branches  of  a  tree  at  least,  fifty  feet  in  height.  This  was  done  in  order  to  get 
a  good  look  into  a  carrion-crow's  nest,  which  is  a  very  deep  one,  and  obtain  a 
picture  ■with  the  eggs  showing  in  it.  As  the  branches  to  which  the  ladder 
had  to  be  lashed  were  near  the  top  of  the  tree,  they  were  not  very  thick  or 
strong.  This  necessitated  the  position  of  the  ladder  being  absolutely 
perpendicular,  as  any  angle  would  have  caused  such  a  leverage  on  it  as  to 
mstantly  snap  the  branchee.  After  an  hour  or  two  we  fixcil  the  ladder  up, 
and  ascended  and  lashed  the  legs  of  my  tripod  thereto.  Whilst  focussing  and 
preparing  to  take  a  photograph,  I  had  a  hand  occupied  on  each  side  of  the 
ladder,  and,  to  prevent  myself  from  falling  backwards  over,  I  was  obliged  to 
literally  hold  on  by  my  teeth  to  one  of  the  rungs.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
time  occupied  in  obtaining  these  diiricult-to-come-at  pictures,  I  may  mention 
that  the  procuring  of  the  above  photograph  cost  us  a  full  half  day. — 
C.  Kbabton  in  Pliotographic  Scraps. 
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^^ i  Bradford -j     raent  of  Negations     P  R.  Salmon. 

20 Nortli  Middlesex Broir>ide.  Pape-f.    S.  E.  Wall, 
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21 1  Brixton  and  Olapham    ;  Ordinary  Meeting-. 

21 Gospel  Oak j  |  P™^°5  °<»'e<«  ^^  Working  up  Nega- 

21 'Hackney i  Finiiti  and  Washing.    B  .T.  Wall. 

22 1  Photosn-aphio  Olnb i  Halation,  its  CauFe  and  Cure. 
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'' I  Borough  Polytechmo ■;      ^„„  Bromley. 
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25 1  Leyconstone Cycle  Ron. 

(E«onrsion:  St.  Albans.    Le;liler,  A.  K. 
I     Allen. 

LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

July  9, — Mr.  H.  C.  Rapson  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Edwin  Banks  was  nominated  for  membership. 

Dark-room  Illumination. 

Mr.  Beckett  thought  it  was  a  very  common  habit  with  photographers  to 
work  with  too  little  light. 

Mr.  Henderson  believed  the  time  not  far  distant  when  they  would  find  out 
what  actinism  really  was,  and  how  to  counteract  it,  and  that  they  would  be 
able  to  manipulate  in  a  light  very  nearly  as  good  as  that  of  day.  He  recalled 
a  competition  he  had  instituted  years  ago  for  the  discovery  of  a  light  that 
would  have  no  effect  on  a  certain  plate  in  a  given  time  which  he  fixed,  but 
which,  unfortunately,  elicited  no  response  at  the  time,  although,  some  time 
after  its  withdrawal,  a  method  was  submitted  to  him  which  consisted  in  perfo- 
rating a  doubled  piece  of  card  with  pinholes,  and  then  partially  opening  out 
the  same,  resulting  in  a  sort  of  dillused  light,  which  was  said  to  be  quite  .^afe. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  was  in  the  habit  of  using  a  gas  burner  out.side  a 
v/indow,  constructed  of  a  sheet  of  ground  glass  backed  up  with  a  brownifh- 
orange  glass,  and  one  thickness  of  cinary  medium,  whicli  answered  admirably. 
For  orthochromatic  work  he  had  an  extra  ruby  glass,  but  only  used  this 
extreme  oases. 
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Mr.  Hen'debson  pointed  out  tliat  different  samples  of  canary  medium  varied 
in  quality.  The  original,  which  was  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  worked 
exceedingly  well. 

Mr.  BuLLKN  said  it  could  be  got  in  any  quantity  at  Marion's,  and  thought 
very  few  plate-makers  were  without  it ;  in  fact,  the  only  time  that  bare  glass 
was  used  was  in  examining  the  plates  for  spots  and  dust. 

Mr.  Bayaton  used  an  ordinary  oil  lamp  provided  with  one  thickness  each  of 
yellow  glass  and  commercial  orange  paper.  He  found  that  plates  exposed  to 
this  light  for  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  minutes  at  twelve  inches  distance  fogged  in 
every  case,  while,  when  exposed  to  a  candle  shaded  by  a  piece  of  opaque 
material  to  prevent  the  direct  rays  from  falling  on  the  plate,  and,  at  a  distance 
of  fifteen  feet,  very  little,  if  any,  effect  could  he  found.  With  the  former 
light,  however,  in  developing,  no  ill  effect  was  experienced. 

Mr.  Teape's  experiments,  which  he  had  made  very  severe,  pointed  to 
Christla  medium  as  the  best  substance  for  illumination  he  had  tried,  one 
thickness  being  superior  to  several  of  others. 

The  Chairman  had  had  a  contrary  experience,  an  ordinary  plate  fogging 
very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Welkoru  thought  the  fact  was  overlooked  that  none  of  these  media 
■would  stand  a  very  extended  exposure  to  sunlight  without  bleaching.  He 
contended  that  the  size  of  the  window  did  not  matter.  With  a  larger  window 
no  more  light  fell  upon  the  plate,  but  one  could  see  better  round  the  room, 
and  so  supposed  the  light  stronger. 

The  Hon.  SECRBTAHr  differed.  With  daylight  the  size  of  the  window  is 
certainly  a  factor,  and  one  should  regulate  the  distance  of  the  sink  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  Bkckktt  would  like  to  know  the  definition  of  a  safe  light.  Seeing  that 
all  light  fogged  plates,  a  window  with  one  foot  of  area  would  be  safer  than  one 
•of  sixteen  feet.  As  to  whether  artificial  illumination  or  daylight  should  be 
used,  fie  would  never  use  the  latter  again  for  developing  by.  The  former  was 
much  more  manageable  and  more  constant. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 
July  8, — Mr.  R.  P.  Drage  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  GoTz  made  his  report  of  the  result  of  the  Club's  first  summer  outing. 
He  said  that  he  had  no  cause  to  regret  the  trouble  which  he  and  his  coadjutor 
<Mr.  Stretton)  had  taken  in  connexion  with  the  outing.  Although  the 
uumbers  present  were  not  large,  the  company  thoroughly  enjoyed  them- 
selves—they  had  a  jolly  time  and  splendid  weather.  'They  were  specially 
indebted  to  Mr.  Stretton  for  the  use  of  his  lioat .  The  feedmg  arrangements 
■turned  out  satisfactory,  and  the  trip  generally  was  a  success.  He  passed 
Tound  a  group  of  the  excursionists.  Another  year  Mr.  Gotz  hoped  that  a 
larger  percentage  of  ladies  would  be  induced  to  attend. 

Mr.  Welford — as  one  of  the  party — recognised  the  strenuous  efforts  which 
the  organizers  of  the  excursion  had  made.  He  moved  that  they  be  heartily 
thanked,  and  Mr.  Foxlee  having  seconded  the  proposition,  and  added  a  word 
or  two  in  favour  of  Mr.  Gotz's  idea  that  ladies  should  be  specially  invited  to 
attend  on  future  occasions  of  the  sort,  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  welcomed  Mr.  Tagliaferro  to  England  and  the  Photographic 
Club. 

Mr.  Wallis  handed  in  a  sketch  illustrating  a  new  view-finder  which  he  had 
seen.  This  device — which  was  recognised  by  several  of  the  members  present 
— was  of  the  same  type  as  the  Heywood  tinder,  viz.,  a  metal  frame  and  a 
sighting  point  It  was  stated  that,  although  useful  for  a  fixed  camera,  it  was 
not  witliout  objections  from  the  hand  camerist's  point  of  view. 


Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club. — July  7,  the  chair  being  occupied 
by  the  President  (Mr.  J.  W.  Coade). — Alterations  in  the  rule  relating  to  the 
electiou  of  officers  at  the  annual  general  meeting  in  January  were  considered 
and  agreed  to,  and  a  special  committee  elected  to  arrange  details  of  the  forth- 
coming Exhibition,  which  will  be  held  early  in  October  next,  and  will  include 
both  open  and  members'  classes,  silver  and  bronze  medals  being  awarded  to 
successful  competitors  in  each  class. 

A  MKMBKB.S'  excursion  to  Perivale  and  Greenford  took  place  on  Saturday, 
June  27.  The  attendance  was  not  so  large  as  might  be  desired,  but  the 
ramble  was  a  most  enjoyable  and  successful  one,  a  result  largely  due  to  Mr. 
E.  Whiting,  of  the  Ealing  Photographic  Society,  who  kindly  acted  as 
conductor. 

Croydon  Camera  Cluli.— The  award  of  Mr.  John  A.  Hodges,  F.R.P.S., 
who  was  appointed  to  judge  the  lantern  .slides  sent  in  competition  for  three 
prizes  offered  by  the  Croydon  Camera  Club  to  its  members,  has  just  beeu 
puldished.  Forty-five  entries  were  forthcoming  in  two  classes.  No  com- 
petitor was,  however,  allowed  to  take  more  than  one  prize.  In  Class  A 
(architecture)  the  prize  (half-a-guinea)  went  to  Mr.  Hector  Maclean  for  a 
*' clean,"  forcible  view  of  the  half-ruined  remains  of  St.  Thomas's  Church, 
Winchelsea.  In  Class  B  (any  subject  other  than  architecture)  the  first  prize 
(Iialf-a-gninea)  was  given  to  Mr.  A.  E.  Isaac  for  a  clever  and  striking  com- 
position of  river,  trees,  and  clouds,  entitled  A  Stonny  Evening;  it  is  the 
least  hackneyed  of  the  landscapes  submitted.  Second  prize  (5s. )  fell  to  Mr. 
H.  K  Holland  for  an  admirable  scene  on  the  River  Teign,  near  Chagford.  In 
this  the  colour  and  general  technitiue  are  most  praiseworthy,  also  to  be  greatly 
commended  is  the  placid  beauty  of  its  subject. 

Croydon  Microscopical  and  Natural  History  Club  (Photographic 
Section).— On  Saturday  a  party  of  fifteen  visited  the  remains  of  the  old 
Roman  villa  at  Darenth,  Kent.  This  is  situated  about  a  mile  from  the 
f.^rringdonroad  Station  (L.C.D.U),  and  is  close  by  the  old  Roman  road  con- 
necting Rochester  and  London.  The  excavation  was  first  commenced  in  1894, 
after  a  buri.-d  of  probably  1500  years,  although  the  site  is  marked  on  old 
ordnance  maps.  Crossing  the  field  close  to  the  station,  the  party  proceeded  by 
the  high  road  as  far  as  the  mill  pond  through  which  the  river  Uareut  flows. 
Here  several  interesting  botanical  specimens  were  obtained  by  means  of  wading 
by  an  adventurous  and  enthusiastic  member  of  the  party.  Among  the  plants 
found  was  the  flowering  rush,  by  no  means  a  common  plant.  The  path  then 
skirted  the  banks  of  the  river  until  the  villa  was  reached.     The  remains  are 


the  most  extensive  yet  discovered  in  England,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
villa  was  the  residence  of  a  high  military  officer  of  the  Roman  army  of  occu- 
pation. From  east  to  west  is  an  unbroken  line  of  rooms  and  other  enclosed 
places  extending  for  450  feet.  In  front  of  those  to  the  south  is  a  corridor  of 
the  same  length.  Beyond  the  corridor  are  two  courts,  ninety-two  and  ninety- 
one  feet  long,  and  seventy-eight  feet  wide  respectively.  Along  the  ea>t  sad 
West  sides  of  these  courts  a  series  of  rooms  extends  for  some  distance.  The 
centre  of  the  house  was  occupied  by  the  cold  rooms  for  summer  nse.  Three 
of  these  are  paved  with  red  tessern>,  the  remainder  with  concrete  and 
tiles.  Some  of  the  walls  are  a<lomed  with  distemper  painting,  but  the 
colours  have  now  almost  disappeared.  The  winter  rooms  are  at  the  south- 
east corner,  and  the  floors  of  the  heated  chambers  were  suspended  in  various 
ways.  One  was  laid  on  piles  of  Hat  tiles,  two  others  were  supported 
on  fiue  tiles,  and  a  fourth  on  blocks  of  chalk  in  rows  about  six  inches 
apart.  Flue  pipes  still  remain  in  the  walls.  The  doorways  of  one  or  two  of 
the  rooms  had  been  blocked  in  Saxon  times  with  herring-bone  work.  The 
baths  are  situated  at  the  west  of  the  summer  rooms,  the  largest  being  forty 
feet  long  and  ten  feet  wide,  and  the  walls  are  still  four  feet  high.  This  was 
reached  by  lour  steps  plastered  and  rounded  at  the  edges,  bat  at  some  time 
during  the  Roman  occupation  a  wall  had  been  built  across  it.  Two  small 
baths,  about  seven  feet  square,  connected  with  rooms  probably  used  for  dress- 
ing, adjoin.  There  are  several  tanks  at  the  north  angle,  originally  fitted  with 
leaden  pipes,  a  portion  of  one  still  remaining.  These  communicate  with  a 
water  channel  discharging  into  a  drain.  At  the  southern  and  western  ex- 
tremities of  the  courtyard  are  the  remains  of  stables  and  outhouses,  the  wallii 
of  which  appear  to  extend  into  the  field  beyond.  To  prevent  inundations,  a 
wall,  340  feet  in  length,  had  been  erected  between  the  river  and  the  courts. 
The  foundations  of  the  villa  are  now  from  four  to  five  feet  below  the  surface. 
Numerous  antiquities  have  beeu  found,  such  as  coins,  ornaments,  knives, 
fragments  of  pottery  and  glass,  and  bones  of  various  animals.  The  founda- 
tions of  a  small  temple  have  also  been  discovered  close  by.  From  the  fact 
that  the  walls  of  the  adjacent  church  at  Darenth  contain  many  Roman  tiles,  it 
is  supposed  that  the  materials  from  the  rains  of  the  villa  were  used  in  the 
construction  of  this  edifice.  Successful  photographs,  showing  the  hypocausts 
and  other  special  portions  of  the  villa,  also  a  general  view  of  the  entire  renutins 
of  the  villa  as  now  seen,  were  obtained  by  Messrs.  Sparrow,  Page,  and 
Baldock. 

Dulwlch  Photographic  Society. — The  members  of  this  Society,  on  the  27th 
ult.,  visited  Childwick  Bury,  St.  Albans,  the  residence  of  Sir  J.  Blundell 
Maple,  M.  P.,  by  his  kind  invitation.  .Some  good  pictures  of  the  house  and 
grounds  were  secured,  after  which  the  party  were  entertained  to  tea.  The 
Society  is  now  arranging  a  steam  launch  trip  up  river. 

Ashton-under-Lyne  Photographic  Society. — On  Saturday  the  Aahton 
amateur  photographers  and  a  tew  friends,  to  tne  aggregate  number  ot  forty- 
five,  went  on  a  day  excursion  to  the  ancient  city  of  Lichneld  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  views  of  its  beautiful  Cathedral.  The  party  left  Oldham-road  Station, 
Ashton,  at  8.10  a.ra.,  and  included,  amongst  others.  Dr.  A.  Hamilton  (Pre- 
sident), Mr.  J.  W.  Kenworthy  (who  acted  as  leader),  Major  K.  Bradley,  Rev. 
J.  M.  Craven,  Messrs.  T.  Glazebrook,  E.  Hampson,  J.  Morris,  W.  Morris,  S. 
WooUey,  S.  Sharp,  T.  F.  Kershaw.  J.  Shaw,  W.  H.  George,  E.  Belfield,  W. 
Duckworth,  J.  Greenhalgh,  J.  H.  Lawton,  W.  Marsland,  W.  M.  Hyslop,  H. 
Hurst,  J.  Jones,  J.  K.  Greenhalgh,  J.  "Taylor,  J.  Urmson,  W.  Leigh,  J. 
Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Moores,  and  Mr.  R.  T.  Marsland  (Secretary).  Lichfield 
was  reached  two  hours  before  mid-day,  and  the  party  at  once  proceeded,  some 
in  conveyances  and  others  on  foot,  to  the  one  attraction  of  the  city.  In 
traversing  the  mile  and  a  half  or  so  from  the  station  to  the  Cathedral,  one 
got  the  impression  that  life  moved  slowly  in  the  city,  and  this  impression  re- 
ceived ample  confirmation — in  the  case,  at  least,  of  five  unfortunate  individuals 
— before  the  day  was  over.  On  arriving  at  the  scene  of  operations,  no  time 
was  lost  in  fixing  the  tripods  and  adjusting  the  lense,s  to  the  proper  focus  for 
taking  exterior  views  of  the  building,  the  morning  light  being  deemed  the  best 
for  this.  While  the  photographers  were  busy  with  their  cameras,  the  rest  of 
the  party  went  on  a  tour  ot  inspection.  The  Cathedral  itself  is  an  imposing 
structure,  dating  far  back  into  the  misty  past.  Outside,  the  most  striking 
portion  is  the  west  front,  in  which  there  are  three  entrances.  The  doors 
are  partially  covered  with  old  ironwork,  the  arches  are  so  richly  sculptured  as 
to  present  "quite  a  mass  of  foliage  and  figures,  and,  studded  all  over  the  ex- 
tensive front,  are  other  figures  in  bas-relief,  representing  the  genealogy  of 
Christ  and  of  ancient  kings  and  princesses,  who  have  encouraged  the  growth 
of  Christianity.  Entering  by  one  of  these  doorways,  the  steps  of  which  are 
worn  low  by  the  incessant  tramp  of  feet,  what  a  change  there  was — what  a 
contrast !  Outside  was  the  glare  of  a  hot  sun,  and  the  animation  occasioned 
by  the  fresh  arrival  of  visitors  ;  within,  the  atmosphere  was  deliciously  cool, 
and  the  vast  interior  productive  of  restful  calm.  Dim  shadows  lingerecl  amid 
the  clustering  pillars  and  away  up  into  the  lofty  arches,  and  in  deep  recesses, 
where  the  eye  tried  in  vain  to  separate  formless  objects  from  the  surrounding 
gloom.  One  admired  the  amazing  height  and  girth  of  the  numerous  ornate 
columns,  wrought  by  cunning  hands  in  a  long-vanished  past ;  the  soft  lights 
and  shades  were  restful  to  the  eye,  and  the  solemn  silence,  disturbed  only  by 
the  casual  footsteps  of  visitors  flitting  hither  and  thither,  as  soothing  to  the 
spirit.  Presently  music,  soft  and  sweet  from  the  choristers  chanting  the 
psalm.s  for  the  day,  laintly  broke  the  impressive  stillness,  and  the  music  rose 
and  fell  in  undulating  cadences  as  one  wandered  to  the  extremities  of  the 
transepts,  or  in  and  out  among  the  effigies — the  mute  monuments  of  departed 
greatness.  At  4.20  the  members  and  friends  assembled  near  the  north  door- 
way, and  were  photographed  in  a  group,  and  immediately  afterwards  an 
adjournment  was  made  to  a  neighbouring  hostelry,  which,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  the  five  individuals  before  mentioned,  shall  be  nameless,  where  Mr. 
Kenworthy  generously  provided  them  with  a  splendid  repast.  At  the  clo-sa  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  him,  on  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Craven,  seconded  by  Major  Bradley  ;  and,  a  similar  compliment  having  been 
paid  to  the  Secretary  (Mr.  Marsland)  for  the  excellent  arrangements  he  had 
made  for  the  day,  the  company  btiook  themselves  to  brakes,  which  were  in 
waiting  to  convey  them  to  the  station,  and  home  was  reached  shortly  after 
8.30.  The  number  of  plates  exposed  was  300,  and  the  number  of  cameras 
twenty-one. 
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iPatent  fteti)0. 


Thi  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made   between  July    1    and 
Jnly  8,  1896  :— 

Lighting.— No.  14,332.  ' '  Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  the  Use  of  Electric 
Light,  Gas,  or  Oil  for  Photographic,  lUnminating,  anJ  other  purposes." 
A.  6.  Adamson. 

Automatic  Photographic  Machines.— No.  li,435.  "  Improvements  in  and 
relating  to  Coin-freed  Automatic  Photographic  Machines."    P.  Mushet. 

Screen  Kinetoscopy. — No.  14,443.  "  Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Pro- 
ducing Magic-lantern  Pictures  in  Space  and  in  Motion."    K.  X.  Brucb. 

Magazink  Cameras.— No.  14,503.  "  Improvements  in  Magazine  Cameras." 
J.  J.  Clipsham. 

Sheath.— No.  14,560.  "A  Sheath  for  Holding  Plates,  Films,  or  Papers  for 
Photographic  or  other  Purposes."    J.  Airs. 

Developing  Tents.— No.  14,593.  "Improvements  in  or  relating  to  Photo- 
graphic Developing  Tents."    F.  Beresfoed. 

Washing  Ai'I'akatus.- No.  14,628.  "Improvements  in  Washing  Photo- 
graphic Plates  and  Prints  and  in  Apparatus  therefor. "    A.  Lehmann. 

Photographic  Apparatus.- No.  14,734.  "An  Improved  Method  of  Ex- 
tending and  Collapsing  Photographic  and  other  Apparatus."  A.  C. 
Smith, 

lENS.— No.  14,821.  "Improved  Optical  Lens  for  Exhibition  purposes." 
.1.  Walsh. 

■-:fREEN  Kinetoscopy.— No.  14,830.  "A  Camera  for  Taking  Instantaneous 
Photographs  in  Rapid  Succession,  and  for  Exhibiting  the  same."  J. 
Scotnet-George. 


Corrospondente  should  never  write  on  both  aide»  of  t\e  pajier.    No  ivottcc  is  taken 
of  communication*  wdess  the  names  and  addresses  oftlu  vriters  are  givMi. 


"  PHOTOGKAPHING  IN  THE  NATIONAL  GALLEBY." 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  continuation  of  my  last  note,  which  you  kindly  pub- 
lished, I  send  Herewith  a  circular  from  the  Continental  firm  in  question, 
■and  which  I  readily  obtained  in  the  National  Gallery.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  neighbourhood  there  are  some  half-a-dozen  heavily  taxed, 
rented,  and  rated  printsellers  who  have  spent  hundreds  of  pounds  in  the 
reproduction  of  National  pictures,  it  seems  a  strange  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  the  Gallery  officials  that  they  should  permit  the  issue  of  this 
•circular  within  the  walls  of  the  National  institution.  One  of  the  said 
printsellers  informed  me  that  a  lady  entered  his  shop  a  few  days  since  and 
expressed  surprise  on  finding  that  he  sq^  Gallery  prints,  she  having  been 
informed  by  a  Gallery  official  that  they  could  only  be  procured  as  per 
circular.  This  statement,  as  made  by  a  reliable  and  respectable  person, 
will  be  confirmed  on  oath  if  necessary.  I  think  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  the  Gallery  authorities  that  such  extended  privileges  to  any  firm, 
much  less  to  a  foreign  one,  is  calculated  to  breed  trouble. — I  am,  yours, 

4&C.,  J.  LlIJDY. 

34,  Tunley-road,  Craven  Park,  N.W. 


^njEJtBetU  to  mottt^potostnt^. 


\*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portiom  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  mnst  be  addressed  to  "The  Editobs,  The  British  Journal  op 
Photoohaphy,"  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

*»*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  v)e  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com- 
munications through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  loriters  are  given. 

*»*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Hbnby  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-street, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  

Photographs  Kegistered  : — 
Albert  Rndolpli  Douglas,  23,  Upper  Diccon8on-stre«t,  Wijcan,  Lancashire. — T'^o 
photographs  of  Eoyal  Allert  EdKard,  Infirmary,  Wigan,  Lancashire.    Size,  15xl'i 

inches. 


T.  Bird  (Kingstown). — Letters  returned.     Please  sen.i  your  address. 
Cinimatooraph. — W.  H.  writes:  "Could  you  kindly  inform  me  where  I 

could  get  information  about  the  Lumiere   cinematograph — the  price, 

how  to  expose,  print,  and  develop  the  films,"  &c.  ? — Write  to  Messrs. 

Lumiere,  Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent-street. 
Transparencies. — A.  E.  Colling<.     -■Vny  ordinary  water  colours  of  a  tran^.- 

pareot    character,    such   as    are    used    for    lantern    slides.      Messrs. 

Barnard   &   Son,    and    other  artists'  colour-Tien,    we   believe,   supply 

colours  specially  for  lantern-slide  colouring. 


Hand  Camera. — P.  0.  Malley.    The  trouble  is  due  to  light  getting  into  the 
camera.     As  the  fog  is  always  at  the  same  corner  of  the  plate,  there 
should  be  no  dilficulty  in  localising  the  defect  and  remedying  it. 
Value  of  Goodwill.  —  S.  J.   and   Provincial.    It  is  <|aite  out  of  our 
province  to  value  photographic   busine.sses ;   .ind,  even  if  it  were,  it 
would  be  quiie  impossible  to  do  so  on  the  data  supplied  by  either 
correspondent.    Head  article  on  the  subject  on  another  page. 
Dark  Slides. — S.  J.     Jf  a  very  sensitive  plate  be  left  in  a  dark  slide  fully 
exposed  to  a  strong  light  for  a  time,  it  will  be  fogged,  and  even  show  the 
grain  of  the  wood  and  the  form  of  the  panels.     No  careful  operator 
leaves  his  slides  so  exposed,  as  he  knows  what  would  be  the  result. 
Use  more  care  in  future. 
Enamelling  Prints.— Enamel  asks  :   "Can  you  inform  me  as  to  the  best 
method  of  enamelling  albumenised  silver  prints  ?" — Space  is  too  limited 
in  this  column  to  give  the  working  details.     Several  articles  on  the 
subject  will  be  found  in  the  .\lmanac'  for  the  current  and  past  years. 
Refer  to  these  ;  they  give  full  working  instructions. 
MouNTANT. — W.  Wilson.    Dextrine — that  is,  dextrine  as  found  in  commerce 
— is  not  to  be  recommended  as  a  niountant  for  photographs,  because  it 
is  almost  invariably  acid,  and  in  this  state  might  have  a  pernicious 
action  on  the  picture.     If  the  dextrine  were  pure,  and  free  from  acid, 
we  see  no  objection  to  its  use,  and  it  would  be  a  convenient  mountant. 
Albumenised  Paper. — B.  Ovenden.     There  is  no  very  great  difficulty  in 
albumenising  paper,  though  it  re<iuires  some  jiractice  before  proficiency 
is  attained.     As  you  only  consume  a  ream  or  two  a  year,  we  can  assure 
you  that  it  would  be  false  economy  to  albumenise  your  own.      You 
can  purchase  it  cheaper  and  better  than  that  you  would  be  likely  to 
produce,  if  you  have  had  no  experience  in  the  work. 
Sensitising  Paper. — Sensitiser  writes:  "I  have  some  Double  albumenised 
paper  (cross  swords)  brand,  which  I  want  to  sensitise  ;  will   you  be 
good  enough  to  give  me  instructions  for  same  ?    I  have  an  argentometer 
and  some  nitrate  of  silver  by  ine. " — Make  up  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  fifty  to  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water  ;  place  in  a  dish,  and 
float  the  paper  on  it  for  two  to  three  minutes,  and  dry. 
Opalines   Peeling  ofk. — F.   W.   K.   says:    "I  have  done  a  quantity  of 
opalines  lately  with  P.O.P. ,  and,  although  I  do  not  harden  the  prints 
with  alum,  I  find  the  greater  (juantity  of  them  leaving  the  glass  at  the 
edges ;  and,  as  you  cannot  u=e  the  hot  gelatine,  could  you  advise  me  in 
any  way  •" — Coat  the  glass  with  a  solution  of  gelatine,  and   let  it 
thoroughly  set.     Then  s<iueegee  the  print  down  upon  that,  instead  of  on 
the  bare  glass. 
Photogra I'Hii'  Paper. — T.  Coombs  writes  :  "Is  there  no  cheaper  paper  than 
the  Saxe  and  the  Rives  that  will  do  as  well  for  albumenising  and  photo- 
graphic purposes  generally  '    The  price  of  these  papers  is  simply  ex- 
tortionate as  compared  with  the  very  best  writing  papers." — We  know 
of  no  paper  that  answers  so  well.     The  manufacture  of  all  the  photo- 
graphic paper  used  throughout  the  world  is  confined  to  two,  or,  per- 
haps, three,  tirms  on  the  Continent.    They  have  the  business  entirely  in 
their  own  hands. 
Lenses. — Captain  Woolley  writes:  "I  have  hitherto  worked  with  a  half- 
plate  Boss's  rapid  symmetrical,  but  am  now  desirous  of  getting  a  whole- 
plate  lens  for  a  new  camera,  and  after  reading  your  remarks  in  this 
year's  Almanac,  never  having  used  an  anastigmat  myself,  I  am  still 
undecided  whether  to  have  a  rapid  symmetrical  or  a  Zeiss,  Series  Ha, 
which  Ross  says  would  suit  me,  as  I  like  a  long  focus.     Is  it  only  a 
matter  of   rapidity  that  constitutes  the  principal  advantage  of  the 
Zeiss?" — In  reply:  The  anastigniats  have  the  advantage  over  the  older 
forms  in  freedom  from  astigmatism,  while  they  give  a  flatter  field  and 
are  more  rapid. 
Sale  of  Business. — Victim  writes :   "  I  can  sympathise  with  your  corre- 
spondent '  Sold,'  replied  to  a  fortnight  ago.     I,  too,  have  been  sold  in 
the  purchase  of  a  business,  for  which  I  paid  a  good  price.     I  have  been 
in  it  now  nine  months,  and  I  find  that  the  takings  are  not  more  than 
half  what  they  were  represented  as  being  for  the  corresponding  months 
of  the  two  previous  years.     In  fact,  there  are  no  profits  at  all  after  the 
expenses  are  paid.     Surely,  there  ought  to  be  some  remedy  for  this 
kind  of  thing  ?" — There  is,  if  there  has  been  a  fraudulent  misstatement 
as  to  the  amount  of  business  that  was  done.     If  that  can  be  proved, 
the  law  will  give  ample  redress. 
Fading  Prints. — W.  G.  H.    The  prints  are  certainly  in  a  sorry  plight,  con- 
sidering they  are  only  a  couple  of  months  old.    They  are  on  bo.^rd  of  a 
much    commoner  quality  than  is  usually  employed  by  professional 
mounters.     It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  mounts  are  the  cause 
of  the  fading,  because  some  common  board  is  occasionally  more  inert 
on   photographs  than  is   some   of   the    more   expensive    kinds.     The 
only  way  to  arrive  at  the  cause  of  the  fading  is  by  a  thorough  chemical 
examination.     A  noteworthy  feature  in  the  case  is  that  several  of  the 
prints  have  the  imprint  upon  them  of  a  foot  rule.     It  would  be  interest- 
ing to    know  at   what   stage  of  the  work  this  was   used,    what  for, 
and  of  what  material  it  is  composed  ? 
Faulty  Dark  Slides. — C.  Wright  writes  :  "  I  enclose  a  print  from  each  of 
two  negatives,  in  which  you  will  see  that  they  are  fogged  through  the 
light  getting  through  the  wood  of  the  shutters.    You  will  see  distinctly 
the  shape  oi  the  panels,  but  no  trace  of  fog  where  the  flexible  material 
of  the  hinge  is.     The  plates  were  exposed  in  very  bright  sunlight,  but 
the  slide  was  not  exposed  to  it  more  than   could  be  helped.     The 
shutters,  when  examined  by  direct  sunlight,   seem  perfectly  opaque. 
Have  you  ever  seen  such  a  case  before  .'" — Yes,  more  than  once.     The 
shutters  of  some  dark  slides  are  much  too  thin  for  some  of  the  very 
rajiid  plates  now  made  if  they  are  e.\ posed  for  long  to  a  bright  summer 
light.     Thicker  wood  means  greater  weight,  and  that  many  object  to. 
The  only  thing  we  can  suggest  is  to  reblack  the  inside  of  the  shutters, 
an'l  protect  the  slides  as  much  a?  possible  from  light  when  in  use. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

Mr.  .T.  Howlbtt,  of  East  Dulwich,  writes  to  us  with  regard  to 
a  couple  of  Answers  to  Correspondents,  in  our  last  issue,  on 
the  subject  of  defective  dark  slides,  that  he  was  formerly 
troubled  in  the  same  direction,  until  he  adopted  a  simple 
expedient  that  has  proved  a  perfect  remedy.  Having 
frequently  noticed,  when  working  in  the  open  air,  in  a  strong 
light,  that  his  plates  were  more  or  less  fogged  or  veiled, 
except  where  the  cloth  hinge  of  the  shutter  crossed  the  plate, 
he  came  to  the  conclusion,  as  stated  in  our  Answer,  that  the 
wood  shutters  were  not  suiBciently  thick  to  afford  adequate 
protection  to  the  plates.  He  sent  the  slides  to  the  maker,  and 
had  the  whole  surface  of  the  shutters  covered  with  the  black 
cloth  or  drill,  instead  of  merely  a  strip  to  form  the  hinges,  anel 
since  that  has  never  had  a  fogged  plate ;  which  reminds  us 
that,  some  few  years  back,  we  saw  a  set  of  slides  made  by  an 
amateur,  the  shutters  of  which,  for  portability's  sake,  were 
constructed  of  such  thin  wood  that,  in  its  unblaoked  and 
unprotected  condition,  it  was  quite  translucent  in  a  fairly 
strong  light.  But,  for  the  double  purpose  of  giving  strength 
and  opacity,  the  inner  sides  of  the  shutters  were  covered  with 
^tout  black  jean,  the  pores  of  the  wood  being  first  filled  up  by 


rubbing  in  lamp-black  mi.xed  with  thin  glue,  the  result  being 
that  the  slides  were  perfectly  light-tight.  The  remedy  is  for 
leaky  sliutters  seems  a  simple  one  that  might  be  taken  notice 
of  by  camera  manufacturers. 


TiiK  same  gentleman  also  sends  us  what  he  terms  a 
"  wrinkle  "  in  connexion  with  sulphite  of  soda,  suggested  by  a 
recent  allusion  to  the  anhydrous  salt.  He  says,  and  we  fully 
agree  with  him,  that  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  stuff  sold  as 
sulphite  that  contains  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  that  salt, 
the  crystals,  instead  of  being  large  iiud  well  formed,  being  small 
and  mixed  up  with  dusty  powder.  On  getting  such  a  siimple, 
he  says,  "  I  sift  out  the  dust  and  proceed  to  make  a  warm 
saturated  solution  of  the  remaining  crystals.  I  then  partly  fill 
a  glass  boiling  flask  with  the  crystals,  and  cover  them  with  the 
warm  saturated  solution,  which  is  then  raised  to  the  boiling 
point  by  immersing  the  flask  in  a  saucspan  of  boiling  water, 
the  contents  being  kept  in  motion  by  a  gentle  swirling  action 
of  the  flask.  When  as  hot  as  it  can  be  got  in  this  manner  the 
liquid,  after  a  final  shake,  is  quickly  poijred  olY  into  a  thm  beaker 
glass,  when  it  will  be  found  to  be  milky  or  opaque  from  the 
presence  of  a  fioc  powder  held  in  suspension,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda.  This  quickly  settles  down, 
and  the  supernatant  liquid  is  poured  back  into  the  flask,  and 
the  boiling  operation  repeated  until  no  more  of  the  anhydrous 
salt  can  be  extracted,  or  until  a  sufliciency  has  been  obtained. 
If  allowed  to  cool,  after  boiling,  the  white  powder  will  redissolve, 
hence  the  necetsity  for  pouring  off  the  liquid  quickly.  In  this 
manner  I  get  even  from  the  most  suspicious  looking  samples  a 
product  which  in  dissolving  to  saturation  at  normal  temperature 
is  far  nearer  to  the  correct  composition  of  neutral  sulphite  of 
soda  than  the  majority  of  samples  sold  as  such,  as  can  be  proved 
by  the  barium-chloride  test  followed  by  hydrochloric  acid." 


This  seems  to  be  a  very  simple  method  by  which,  under  un- 
favourable circumstances,  a  tolerably  reliable  solution  of 
sulphite  may  be  obtained.  As  met  with  in  commerce,  the 
crystals  too  often  consist  almost  wholly  of  sulphate,  but  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  peculiar  property  of  sulphite  of  soda 
of  separating,  in  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  anhydrous 
condition  from  boiling  solutions,  the  sulphate  is  altogether  got 
rid  of,  and  the  powder  that  is  collected  proves  itself  by  virtue 
of  its  separation  to  be  sulphite.     Another  method  by  which  the 
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sulphite  can  be  obtained  ia  the  anhydrous  condition — in 
■which  it  is  a  more  stable  substance  than  when  hydrated — is  to 
keep  it  for  some  time  at  a  high  temperature,  though  this,  of 
course,  assumes  a  reliable  sample  of  the  sulphite  to  be  selected 
in  the  first  instance.  If  the  ordinary  hydrated  crystals  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  temperature  of  about  300°  Fahr.  in  an  ordinary 
oven  or  in  a  sand  bath,  they  will  lose  the  whole  of  their  water 
of  crystallisation,  and  become  compact  and  glassy  in  character, 
and  in  this  state  resist  oxidation  far  better.  If  a  demand 
arose  for  the  anhydrous  salt,  we  have  little  doubt  :t  would  be 
met  by  those  interested. 


The  most  serious  and  sacred  matters  rarely  escape  ridicule, 
or,  at  least,  travesty,  and  science  generally,  and  photography 
in  particular,  are  no  exceptions  to  the  rule ;  but,  where  the 
fun  is  good-natured  and  harmless,  one  cannot  very  well  com- 
plain of  it,  as  was  the  case  with  one  of  Albert  Smith's  lectures 
many  years  ago.  In  this  he  happily  hit  off  the  capabilities  of 
the  photographic  lens  in  the  way  of  distortion  in  a  Plioto- 
graph  of  the  Artid  by  Himself  which  consisted  of  a  gigantic 
hand.  The  explanation  given  was  that,  having  to  uncap  the 
lens  himself,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  anything  but  his 
hand  was  visible.  Equally  good  was  the  View  of  Slrashurg 
Cathedral  by  Night,  a  mere  daub  of  black,  and  the  spectator 
who  complained  that  he  could  not  see  the  cathedral  was  met 
by  the  inquiry  as  to  how  he  expected  to  see  it  in  the  dark. 


Now  the  Riintgen  rays  have  come  in  for  their  share.     A 

short   time   back,  at  a  private   garden  party   where  various 

amusements  were  introduced,   a   small    tent   was   noticeable, 

with    an    announcement  something  to   the   following    effect, 

"  Ck)me  and  see  the  'Xtraordinary  Rays  !     These  extra  ordinary 

rays  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  ordinary  X  rays,  but  are 

calculated  to  bath  educate  and  amuse,  and  the  artistic  nature 

of  their  results  has  been  testified  to,  amongst  others,  bj'  several 

ordinary  Ji.A.'s." 

■^  *  * 

Inside  the  tent  was  a  table  bearing  a  small  glow  lamp 
worked  by  a  battery  to  represent  the  Crookes'  tube,  together 
with  a  lot  of  interesting  but  apparently  useless  apparatus,  so 
far  as  the  performance  was  concerned ;  for,  after  a  brief 
"lecture"  by  one  of  the  "professors"  iu  charge,  a  candidate 
came  forward  to  have  his  hand  "  shadowgraphed."  Laying 
the  hand  on  wliafc  looked  like  an  ordinary  blotting  pad,  it  was 
carefully  covered  with  a  dark  cloth  and  a  thick  book,  upon 
which,  when  all  was  declared  to  be  ready,  the  two  operators 
exerted  such  an  amount  of  pressure  as  to  extort  a  yell  of  pain 
from  the  victim,  who  was  then  quietly  informed  it  was  all 
over.  Then  from  out  the  folds  of  the  blotting  pad  was  pro- 
duced an  admirable  impression  of  the  hand,  the  combined 
result  of  the  heavy  pressure  and  a  sheet  of  "carbonised"  paper. 
But  the  greatest  success  of  the  afternoon  was  the  reproduction 
of  the  foot  of  one  of  the  gardeners,  which  showed  only  a  series 
of  rows  of  hobnails.  This  was  described  as  "  slightly  under- 
exposed, but  highly  interesting,  as  it  showed  so  clearly  the 
superior  transparency  to  these  rays  of  the  iron  nails." 


Messrs.  Newman'  ic  Guaudia  of  92,  Shaftesbury-avenue 
write  :  "  We  have  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  we  have 
turned  our  business  into  a  limited  liability  company.      Tliis> 


however,  has  been  a  purely  private  arrangement,  and  no  shares 
have  been  offered  to  the  public.  The  business  will  continue 
under  our  sole  management,  and  every  instrument  bearing  our 
name  will,  as  before,  be  made  and  tested  under  our  constant 
personal  supervision." 


SILVER  CHROMATE. 


Inasmuch  as  the  silver  salts  play  so  prominent  a  part  in  photo- 
graphic work,  each  one  of  them,  however  apparently  unim- 
portant, possesses  an  interest  for  photographers  altogether 
independent  of  any  practical  use  or  application  it  may  have. 
This  is  the  case  with  regard  to  silver  chromate,  in  connexion 
with  which  some  discussion  has  been  going  on  in  the  Inquirer 
column  during  the  past  week  or  two. 

Chromate  of  silver,  as  such,  has  hitherto  found  no  im- 
mediate application  to  any  photographic  purpose,  although  in- 
directly its  services  have  been  called  in  in  more  than  one 
process,  chromic  acid  acting  as  a  sort  of  useful  go-between  in 
various  reactions  iu  which  silver  salts  are  concerned.  The 
well-known  application,  for  instance,  of  bichromate  of  potash 
in  correcting  a  foggy  emulsion  depends  upon  the  action  of  the 
loose  atom  of  chromic  acid  upon  the  particles  of  silver  in  a 
state  of  semi  or  incipient  reduction,  which  constitute  the  fog, 
by  virtue  of  which  they  are  brought  more  freely  within  the 
scope  of  the  free  haloids  present,  to  be  restored  by  them  to  the 
condition  of  normal  haloids  of  silver. 

Some  years  ago  a  method  of  emulsification  was  introduced  by 
a  French  chemist,  based  upon  the  precipitation  of  silver  chro- 
mate, which,  after  washing,  was  incorporated  with  the  gelatine, 
and  subsequently  converted  into  bromide  of  silver  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  soluble  bromide.  The  raison-d'etre  of  such  a  pro- 
cess is  not  very  palpable  when  we  look  at  the  fact  that  such  an 
emulsion  still  requires  to  undergo  the  process  of  washing  be- 
fore it  is  fit  for  use,  and  the  only  advantage  that  wc  could  ever 
recognise  as  derivable  from  the  method  was  that,  iu  the  days 
when  the  conditions  requisite  in  emulsification  were  less 
thoroughly  understood  than  they  are  now,  this  mode  of  work- 
ing went  far  to  ensure  a  product  that  would  work  clean  and 
free  from  fog. 

As  a  pigment  for  dark-room  windows,  chromate  of  silver  has 
indeed  been  recommended,  and,  if  properly  prepared  and  used, 
no  doubt  fulfils  the  function  successfully  ;  but  even  here  its 
value  has  been  discounted,  while  the  latest  proposed  appli- 
cation, for  the  purpose  of  making  transparencies  of  such  sub- 
jects as  its  pronounced  colour  will  suit,  seems  to  be  chemically 
beyond  attainment,  at  any  rate  in  a  direct  manner,  since  those 
methods  which  are  practicable  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
the  reduced  photographic  image  into  silver  chromate,  produce 
it  for  the  most  part  in  a  soluble,  or  partly  soluble,  condition. 

According  to  Watts'  Dictionary,  if  metallic  silver  is  acted 
upon  by  strong  solution  of  potassium  bichromate,  acidified 
with  sulphuric  acid,  the  result  is  an  acid  chromate  of  silver, 
corresponding  in  composition  to  the  potassium  salt,  and 
■feaid  to  be  "  partly  "  soluble  in  water.  Similarly,  the  action  of 
such  a  solution  upon  a  photographic  image  should  produce  the 
same  result,  namely,  should  convert  the  image  into  one  of  red 
chromate  of  silver,  which  on  after  washing  would  partially 
disappear.  To  a  certain  extent  such  is  the  case,  though  the 
colour  of  the  converted  image  is  not  usually  the  rich  red  of 
silver  chromate,  or,  if  it  is,  it  quickly  changes,  leaving  a  sickly, 
yellowish-brown  deposit,  having  none  of  the  characteristics  of 
silver  chromate  as  we  know  it. 
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The  question  of  the  existence  of  two  separate  chromates  of 
silver,  corresponding  to  those  of  potassium,  has  been  more 
than  oiioe  raised,  and  the  description  of  the  acid  chromate 
given  above  does  not  seem  to  argue  very  strongly  in  favour  of 
tts  being  a  definite  compound.  A  substance  that  is  "partly  " 
soluble  in  water  must,  if  of  definite  composition,  be  very  easily 
decomposed  —  even,  in  fact,  by  contact  with  water,  or  else, 
which  seems  far  more  likely,  it  is  a  mixture  of  two  or  more 
substances.  A  definite  compound  may  be  "  slowly  "  soluble  in 
water,  and  totally  soluble  if  sufBcient  time  be  allowed ;  but,  if 
a  point  is  reached  at  which  it  ceases  to  dissolve,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  believe  that  it  is  not  a  definite  compound,  and 
this  is  just  the  position  in  which  the  supposed  acid  salt  stands. 

If  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  be  precipitated  with  a  solution 
of  neutral  chromate  of  potassium,  a  rich  purple-red  precipitate 
is  formed,  which  is  quickly  washed  free  of  auy  excess  of  either 
reagent,  and  then  resists  all  further  action  of  water.  If, 
instead  of  the  neutral  chromate,  the  bichromate  bo  employed, 
a  precipitate  is  similarly  formed  ;  but  it  is  of  a  much  brighter 
colour,  with  more  of  a  crimson  or  even  scarlet  tint ;  but  the 
•diflference  does  not  cease  there.  If  allowed  to  stand  until  the 
precipitate  has  settled,  the  supernatant  liquid  will  be  of  a  deep 
red  colour,  even  though  there  be  no  excess  of  bichromate, 
showing  that  the  precipitate  itself  is  partially  soluble ;  and  on 
pouring  this  off,  and  replacing  it  with  fresh  water  for  a  number 
of  times,  each  will  extract  a  gradually  decreasing  quantity  of 
colouring  matter  \mtil,  at  length,  a  point  is  reached  at  which 
the  supernatant  liquid  remains  colourless.  If  the  coloured 
liquids  ba  tested,  they  will  be  found  to  contain  silver,  showing 
that  the  colour  does  not  consist  simply  of  excess  of  bichromate 
of  potash. 

From  which  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  supposed  acid 
chromate  of  silver  doe^  not  exist  as  a  definite  compound,  or,  if 
it  does,  it  is  decomposed  by  water. 


IPliotograpliy  and  the  School  Board. — It  seems  that  one 
day  last  week  the  Ijondon  School  Board  indulge'l  its  vanity  in  being 
photographed  while  in  session.  As  the  time  was  late  in  the  day, 
and  the  light  was  bad,  the  members  were  enjoined  to  remain  per- 
fectly quiet  while  the  operator  counted  sixty.  Evidently  the  task 
set  them  was  harder  than  the  majority  expected,  because,  when  the 
"  sixty  "  was  reached,  it  was,  it  is  said,  hailed  with  loud  cheers.  I 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  how  many  members  of  the  Board  are 
not  altogether  satisfied  with  their  portraits  as  depicted. 


Vesuvius  Active.  —  According  to  a  News  Agency  telegram 
from  Rome,  Vesuvius,  after  being  dormant  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
has  again  awakened,  and  is  in  a  state  of  eruption.  Two  streams  of 
lava  are  descending  the  plain  of  Ginestre,  and  threatening  the  line 
•of  the  observatory.  It  is  added  that  there  is  no  immediate  danger. 
So  far,  that  is  satisfactory  ;  but,  as  we  have  pointed  out  before,  an 
observatory  on  a  mountain,  whether  Vesuvius  or  any  other,  is  not 
the  residence  that  many  would  choose.  The  occupants  of  more  than 
one  have  had  narrow  e9caj)es  from  the  elements  at  times. 


Round  the  World  with  Cycle  and  Camera.— Three 
cyclists  started  one  day  last  week  from  St.  Pancras  Church,  accom- 
panied, according  to  a  lay  contemporary,  by  the  "  inevitable 
camera"  and  the  minimum  of  personal  luggage,  for  a  cycling  trip 
round  the  world.  It  is  added  that,  if  all  goes  well,  the  tourists  wiU 
be  back  again  in  England  in  a  couple  of  years'  time.  A  good  many 
photographers  will  naturally  be  speculating  as  to  the  number  of 
plates  or  films  these  travellers  will  carry  with  them  on  their  cycles 
-as  a  two  years'  supply,  in  addition  to  their  personal  luggage.  It  they 


take  the  whole  with  them  on  their  machines,  the  supply,  one  would 
surmise,  is  very  limited  for  a  "round-the-world  '  tour  which  is  to 
occupy  a  couple  of  years. 

A    little-lcnown    Picture    Gallery — It  may   not   be 

generally  known  to  many  of  our  readers  that  it  is  the  custom  with 
Royal  Academicians,  on  their  election  to  membership,  to  present  oikj 
of  their  works  to  the  Academy,  usually  one  of  those  shown  at  the 
last  or  current  Exhibition.  It  may  be  imagined  that  every  artist 
wishes  to  present  one  of  his  best  works,  so  the  collection,  though 
not  large,  contains  some  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  present  and 
past  Academicians'  pictures.  This  collection  is  deposited  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  Burlington  House,  and  is  known  as  the  Diploma 
Gallery.  It  is  open  free  to  the  public  on  week  days.  We  allude  to 
this  interesting  Gallery  because  it  does  not  figure  in  most  of  the 
usual  lists  of  the  picture  galleries  of  London. 


B.aiding'  the  North  Pole.— If  the  Pole  is  not  reached,  it  is 
certainly  not  from  a  lack  of  expeditions.  There  are  the  Nansen, 
Jackson-IIarmsworth,  Andrea  (balloon),  Peary,  all  now  well  on  the 
way.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  other  arctic  expeditions— Sir 
Martin  Conway's  and  the  Swedish  <4eer-Knorring,  &c.  In  aU  cf 
these  photography  is  said  to  be  a  prominent  feature ;  so  it  was  to 
have  been  in  most  previous  ones,  though  very  little  has  been  seen  of 
the  results.  Although  the  attempts  to  reach  the  Pole  have  ended 
in  failure,  still  one  would  have  expected  some  photographs  of  the 
parts  visited,  or  objects  met  with,  to  have  been  forthcoming.  How- 
ever, It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  expeditions  now  on  the  way  will  be 
more  successful  in  their  attempts,  both  in  reaching  the  desired  goal 
and  in  photography,  than  their  predecessors.  It  requires  a  good  deal 
of  courage  to  face  the  arctic  and  antarctic  regions,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  when  the  explorers  will  be  able  to  get  away  from  them 
again. 

The  Metric  System.— There  really  seems  some  prospect  of 

this  system  being  adopted  in  this  country  at  no  very  remote  period. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Friday  last.  Sir  S.  Northcote  put  a 
question  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  as  to  whether  he 
would,  this  session,  introduce  a  Bill  to  deal  with  the  metric  system, 
so  that  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  others  interested,  might 
have  sufficient  time  during  the  recess  to  consider  the  proposals  of 
her  Majesty's  Government  on  the  subject.  In  reply,  Mr.  Ritchie 
said  he  should  be  glad  to  introduce  the  Bill,  as  he  knew  that  greac 
interest  was  being  taken  in  the  matter.  But  he  added,  that  of  course 
he  should  not  introduce  it  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  with  it 
this  session.  l<'rom  this  it  would  appear  that  something  is  likely  to 
be  done,  eventually,  to  establish  the  metric  system  in  Great  Britain. 
Nobody  would  welcome  the  universal  adoption  of  that  system  more 
than  photographers,  because  all  the  Continental  formulae  are  given 
according  to  it  and  ever  have  been. 


Photographs  of  Peet.— Photographers,  just  now,  are  eagerly 
on  the  k">!i-out  for  something  in  the  shape  of  a  novelty  to  increase 
trade.  Thii  may  (?)  be  of  service.  A  paragraph  has  been  "going  the 
round  "  to  the  effect  that  the  latest  fashion  in  Sydney  is  to  have  the 
feet  photographed.  The  paragraph  adds,  significantly,  that  is,  if 
they  are  supposed  to  be  Trilby  ones.  That  we  can  quite  understand, 
for  we  cannot  imagine  any  one,  male  or  female,  the  possessors  of 
feet  bearing  a  plentiful  crop  of  corns,  even  with  a  buuion  thrown  in, 
desiring  to  perpetuate  them  by  means  of  photography.  If  this  kind 
of  thing  really  is  the  fashion  in  Sydney,  which  is  doubtful,  it  should 
make  it  good  for  the  chiropodists  as  well  as  photographers,  the  same 
as  photography  often  brings  grist  to  the  hairdresser's  mill  Possibly 
the  appearance  of  the  feet  can  be  as  much  improved  by  the  chiro- 
podist as  the  hair  can  be  by  the  hairdresser,  and  the  owners  would 
certainly  like  them  to  be  shown  to  the  best  advantage.  Some  time 
ago  it  was  rumoured  that,  in  Paris,  there  was  a  craze  amongst 
ladies  for  having  their  hands  photographed.  But  the  Antipodes  are 
credited  with  making  a  feature  of  the  other  extremities. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONVENTION  OF  THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Leeds  Meeting,  Tuesday,  Jllv  14  {coutimml). 

Wb  append  the  paper  on  the  Fl.iin;/  and  Wnihinr/  of  Pc//>er  Prints 
read  by  Mr.  A.  Iladdon  at  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  on  Tuesday 
evening,  July  14. 

FIXING  AND  WASHING  OF  PAPER  PRINTS. 

By  A.  Haddon. 

The  permanency  of  a  print  depends  on  the  thorough  removal  of  salts 
of  silver  from  the  high  lights  and  the  subsequent  elimination  of  the 
fixing  agent.  The  removal  of  the  fixing  agent  can  be  easily  and  most 
rapidly  effected  by  means  of  plain  water,  but  the  complete  removal 
of  the  insoluble  salts  of  silver,  in  the  case  of  albumenised  paper,  is  a 
task  which  up  to  the  present  has  not  been  accomplished.  Hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  will  dissolve  with  ease  the  insoluble  inorganic  salts 
of  silver  from  the  paper,  but  the  organic  salt,  most  probably  albu- 
menate  of  silver,  is  not  so  easy  to  dissolve,  and,  if  silver  pr'nts  are  to 
be  made  more  permanent  than  they  are  at  present,  we  must  devote 
our  attention  to  the  solution  of  this  difficult  problem.  The  complete 
removal  of  the  organic  salt  is  not  an  impossibility,  but  we  must  con- 
sider the  effect  of  the  reagent  on  the  material  of  which  the  picture 
itself  is  formed. 

On  August  .J,  1893,  Mr.  Grundy  and  myself  read  a  paper  before 
the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association,  in  which 
we  gave  in  detail  our  endeavours  to  arrive  at  the  cause  of  the  fading 
of  prints  on  albumenised  paper,  and  also  the  time  necessary  for  the 
complete  removal  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  from  such  paper  by 
washing  in  running  water. 

The  method  we  adopted  was  briefly  this : — Albumenised  paper  was 
sensitised  on  a  fifty  grain  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  neutral,  for  three 
minutes,  the  paper  was  then  allowed  to  dry  in  the  dark.  When  dry 
it  was  cut  up  into  pieces  measuring  oi  x  81,  i.e.,  each  piece  was  one- 
eighth  of  a  sheet.  Three  sheets  were  necessary,  and  each  piece  from 
the  same  sheet  was  marked  so  as  to  distinguish  the  pieces  from  the 
different  sheets. 

The  paper  was  then  washed  and  fixed  just  as  would  have  been 
done  had  these  pieces  of  paper  been  prints  instead  of  unprinted  paper. 
Tlie  strength  of  the  hypo  solution  was  twenty  per  cent.,  and  the  time 
of  fixation,  as  usual,  fifteen  minutes. 

In  all  cases  a  quarter  of  a  sheet  was  dealt  with  in  order  to  obtain 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  material  to  work  upon,  and,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  mean  result,  the  two  pieces  were  selected  from  different 
sheets. 

After  the  washing  was  completed,  two  pieces  were  set  aside  to 
determine  the  quantity  of  silver  to  be  removed  and  the  amount  of 
sulphur  in  the  paper  after  fixation,  also  two  pieces  were  selected  to 
estimate  the  silver,  soluble  and  insoluble,  and  the  total  sulphur.  The 
remainder  of  the  fixed  paper  was  then  transferred  to  a  large  vessel 
filled  with  water,  and  into  which  water  was  running  from  a  piece  of 
indiarubber  tubing  connected  to  the  water  supply.  The  temperature 
of  the  water  was  13°  C.  During  the  first  hour  the  pieces  of  paper 
were  constantly  turned  over  by  hand  in  order  to  prevent  them 
sticking  together. 

Two  pieces  were  removed  at  the  end  of  5,  10,  lo,  25,  40,  60,  90, 
120  minutes,  and  19  hours,  and  the  amounts  of  sulphur  and  silver 
determined. 

The  estimation  of  the  sulphur  and  silver  was  carried  out  as 
follows : — 

In  each  case  the  two  pieces  of  paper  were  allowed  to  drain  for 
five  minutes,  and  then  torn  up  into  small  pieces  and  placed  in  a 
large  beaker  with  a  mixture  100  c.  c.  of  nitric  acid,  and  200  c.  c.  of 
hydrochloric  acid  (free  from  sulphur),  covered  with  a  clock  glass, 
and  heated  on  a  sand  bath  till  the  paper  was  completely  destroyed. 
The  solution  was  then  taken  down  to  dryness,  and  250  c.  c.  of  pure 
distilled  water  and  three  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  added,  and  the 
whole  heated  to  boiling,  allowed  to  cool,  and  filtered,  and  the  filter 
paper  broken  and  washed  with  boiling  distilled  water.  The  filtrate 
was  heated  to  boiling  point,  and  chloride  of  barium  added,  which 
precipitated  all  the  sulphates  present  as  barium  sulphate.  This  was 
collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  and  weighed  in  the  usual  way, 
and  from  the  weight  of  sulphate  of  barium  the  amount  of  sulphur 
present  calculated. 

The  chloride  of  silver  on  the  original  filter  paper  was  dissolved 


out  by  means  of  ammonia,  and  precipitated  with  nitric  acid,  filtered 
off,  and  treated  as  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  figures  ol)tained  were  as  follows  :— 

Weight  of  Sulphur.    Weight  of  Silver. 
Irrammes.  Grammes. 

In  original  paper    -OOGO     -0734 

„  water  adhering  to  paper "000032 

,,  paper  lixed  but  not  washed     '2243 


after  H  minutes'  washing     ....  0063 

„    10       „  „  ....  -ows 

.,     1'-,        „  .,  ....  -0048 

„     i5        „              , -0044 

,.40        „  .,  ....  0043 

„     60        .,  „  ....  -0046 

„    90        „              , -0047 

.,    120      „              -0045 

„     19  hours'         , -00  i7 


•0080 
•0051 
•0035 
•0037 
•0037 
•0033 
•0036 
•0038 
•0040 
•0039 


From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that,  after  ten  minutes'  washing 
in  rapidly  changing  water,  as  much  hypo  and  silver  are  eliminated  ai 
can  be  removed  in  nineteen  hours.  After  ten  minutes'  washing,  the 
([uantities  of  sulphur  and  silver  become  constant. 

From  the  figures  given  above,  it  can  be  easily  calculated  that 
about  a  quarter  grain  of  metallic  silver  remains  in  a  whole  sheet  of 
albumenised  paper,  and  this  after  the  paper  has  been  as  thoroughly 
fixed  as  is  possible  using  hypo,  and  after  washing  so  as  to  remove  all 
that  water  can  dissolve  out. 

This  quantity  of  silver  spread  over  an  area  of  17  x  22  in.  might 
at  first  sight  seem  to  be  so  small  as  to  have  no  colouring  power  when 
converted  into  chloride  and  acted  on  by  light. 

Paper  fixed  and  washed  as  described  when  brought  into  contact 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  turns  brown.  When  the  gas  is  used  it 
requires  time,  but  when  a  solution  of  the  gas  is  employed  the  action 
is  much  more  prompt. 

The  existence  of  silver  in  albumenised  paper  which  has  not  been 
exposed  to  light,  but  has  been  fixed  and  washed,  can  be  easily  shown 
by  first  converting  the  silver,  in  whatever  form  it  may  exist  in  the 
paper,  into  chloride  (by  soaking  it  in  chlorine  water  and  washing) 
and  then  resensitising  by  brushing  over  the  surface  a  weak  solution 
of  nitrate  of  potash.  Such  paper,  when  exposed  under  a  negative, 
gives  a  fairly  strong  print — much  stronger,  indeed,  than  would  be 
ascribed  to  the  small  quantity  of  silver  jiresent. 

In  the  case  of  gelatino-chloride  of  silver  paper  it  is  possible  to 
remove  the  whole  of  the  silver  when  the  paper  is  fixed  in  a  fairly 
strong  solution  of  hypo,  and  the  amount  of  washing,  with  running 
water  and  proper  care,  was  not  found  to  exceed  that  required  in  the 
case  of  albumenised  paper. 

It  ought  not  to  be  astonishing  that  the  whole  of  the  silver  from 
the  high  lights  of  pictures  on  such  paper  can  be  removed,  as  mos-, 
probably  the  gelatine  is  never,  during  the  preparation  of  the  emulsion, 
in  presence  of  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  from  this  cause  no 
organic  salt  of  silver  is  formed,  as  in  the  case  of  albumenised  paper. 
Gelatine,  however,  is  a  very  treacherous  compound  to  deal  with,  and, 
if  any  change  in  colour  take  place  in  a  print  on  such  paper,  it  must  be 
due  to  imperfect  fixation,  bad  washing,  a  combination  of  the  two,  or 
to  the  gelatine  itself  undergoinfi  change. 

Long  soaking  in  the  case  of  gelatine  papers  is  a  disadvantage,  as 
the  water  dissolves  out  the  alum  used  by  the  manufacturer  to  harden 
the  gelatine,  and,  if  under  these  circumstances  the  prints  are  squee- 
geed to  glass  or  ferrotype  plates,  they  invariably  stick,  and  cannot      j 
by  any  means  be  removed  perfect.  1 

Many  photographers  are  under  the  impression  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  greater  thickness  of  the  layer  of  gelatine  as  compared  with 
albumen,  it  requires  a  longer  soaking  to  remove  the  salt :  but 
this  is  a  mistake,  as  gelatine  allows  the  solution  of  the  salts  to 
diffuse  through  it  with  equal  or  even  greater  facility  than  in  the  ca.se 
of  albumen. 

The  results  I  have  given  you  thus  far  are  those  obtained  when 
the  paper  has  been  washed  in  running  water;  but  this  mode  of 
washing  cannot  be  universally  employed,  as  in  some  cases  water  may 
be  scarce,  and  in  others  it  may  not  be  convenient  to  leave  the  prints 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  servants  in  the  kitchen,  or  even  in  the 
bath  room,  and  then  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  the  hypo  by 
soaking  the  prints  in  water  contained  in  shallow  dishes.  When 
this  method  of  washing  is  adopted,  three  questions  have  to  be 
answered  before  we  can  say  that  all  the  soluble  salts  have  been 
removed  from  the  prints. 

1.  What  must  be  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  water  to  the  area  of 
paper  to  be  washed  ? 

2.  How  long  must  the  prints  be  allowed  to  soak  in  each  quantity 
of  water? 
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3.   How  many  chaottea  of  wat«r  must  the  prints  be  subjected 

to? 

"  These  questions  we  have  endeavoured  to  answer  in  a  paper  con- 
tributed to  the  l'liotiii/rii]>hic  Ilfn'ctr,  June,  1896,  and  also  read  before 
the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

We  selected  albumenised  paper  in  preference  to  gelatino-chloride, 
ao  the  latter  is  usually  so  loaded  with  sulphate  of  barium  that  it  is 
exo-edingly  difficult  to  obtain  clear  solutions  by  filtration  through 
paper,  especially  when  treating  the  ash  of  the  burnt  paper  with 
iimmonia :  and,  from  what  we  now  know,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
what  is  true  of  the  ono  kiud  of  paper  is  equally  true  for  the  other  as 
regards  time  of  washing. 

We  did  not  attempt  to  determine  the  amount  of  sulphur  left  in 
the  paper,  as  it  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  case  of  albumenised 
l)aper,  washed  in  running  water,  the  sulphur  and  silver  disappeared  at 
rho  same  rate,  and  that,  when  the  quantity  of  silver  became  constant, 
then  also  did  the  sulphur,  so  that  the  determination  of  the  tilver, 
!fft  at  given  intervals  of  washing,  was  a  difficult  guide  to  say  how 
many chaugesof  water,  undergiven conditions,  the  paper  should  receive. 

The  albumenised  paper  was  marked,  sensitised,  washed,  and  fixed 
as  already  described. 

The  first  thing  to  be  decided  before  proceeding  to  the  washing  of 
the  paper  was  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  water  to  area  of  paper. 
I'or  convenience  of  measurement,  we  settled  on  1  c.  c.  per  square 
centimetre  of  paper,  i.e.,  roughly  about  1  fluid  ounce  of  water  to 
every  4i  square  inches  of  surface  to  be  washed. 

After  the  prints  had  been  fixed  the  requisite  time,  they  were 
]>lunged  and  separated  from  each  other  as  rapidly  as  possible  into 
'  lie  measured  quantity  of  water.  After  soaking  for  five  minutes 
with  constant  movement,  two  pieces  were  taken  out  and  dried,  the 
remainder  being  transferred  to  another  dish  with  the  quantity  of 
water  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  paper  removed. 

This  operation  was  carried  on  till  the  last  pieces  received  ten  soak- 
ings  of  five  minutes  each  in  ten  different  changes  of  water, 

A  portion  of  each  washing  water  was  set  aside  for  testing  with 
p-?rmanganate  of  potash,  iodide  of  starch,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
dissolved  in  water. 

It  was  found,  by  a  preliminary  experiment,  that  one  drop  of  each 
C'i  the  solutions  of  permanganate  and  iodide  of  starch  produced  a 
distinct  colouration  in  a  test  tube,  filled  with  water,  six  inches  long, 
when  looked  through  lengthwise  at  a  sheet  of  white  paper.  In 
nrder  to  ascertain  when  the  hypo  in  the  washing  water  had  exactly 
(lone  its  work,  such  a  number  of  drops  of  the  reagents  were  added  to 
the  water,  in  similar  test  tubes,  so  as  to  just  match  the  tints  in  the 
lest  tubes  filled  with  plain  water  and  one  drop  of  reagent. 

The  number  of  drops  required  in  each  case,  and  the  amount  of 
.silver  left  after  each  washing,  will  be  given  in  a  table  presently. 

The  papers  being  dry,  they  were  placed  in  a  porcelain  dish,  and 
li-'ated  till  ash  free  from  carbon  was  left.  The  ash  was  then  washed 
.-'veral  times  with  boiling  distilled  water,  and  then  boiled  with 
li'lute  nitric  acid,  in  order  to  dissolve  out  the  metallic  silver.  The 
!•  Mitents  of  the  beaker  were  then  filtered  and  washed,  and  the  ash  on 
!  lu"  filter  paper  subjected  to  the  action  of  strong  ammonia,  in  order 
to  dissolve  any  silver  chloride  that  might  have  been  formed  due  to 
impurities  in  the  nitric  acid,  This,  when  filtered,  was  treated  with 
nitric  acid,  and  added  to  the  previous  filtrate;  the  whole  was 
then  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  and  a  few  drops  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  added  to  precipitate  the  silver  as  chloride.  The  pre- 
c'pitate  was  then  collected  and  weighed,  and  the  silver  estimated  in 
til"  ordinary  way. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  obtained  : — 


Number  of  Drops  of 

Change  of 

Silver  iu 

Qiiart-r 

Piute. 

Snip 

Hy< 

liuretted 

Water. 

Permanganate. 

lodiile  of  Starch, 

Irogen. 

1 

■005.5 

more 

than  10 

more 

than  10 

brown  colour. 

2 

•004.5 

)» 

„    10 

>i 

10 

faint  tinge. 

3 

•0040 

2 

3 

no 

coionr. 

4 

•0040 

5 

•0044 

6 

■0042 

7 

•0044 

" 

8 

•0040 

0 

•0043 

10 

•0040 

It 

These  results  show  that,  at  the  end  of  the  third  washing,  the 


amount  of  silver  becomes  constant,  and  that  farther  washing  hu  no 
effect  as  regards  reducing  the  quantity  of  silver  left  in  the  paper. 

The  hypo  indicators  also  point  to  the  same  result,  that,  after  the 
third  change  of  water,  no  hypo  is  present  to  discharge  the  colour  of 
the  permanganate  or  decompose  the  iodide  of  starch. 

Three  soakings  in  different  water  seems  at  first  sight  insufficient 
■n'ashing  to  remove  the  salts,  but  at  the  same  time  we  must  remember 
that  all  that  the  water  has  to  do  is  to  displace  a  given  volume  of  tlje 
solution  of  hypo  contained  in  a  medium  through  which  diffusion 
can  take  place  very  readily.  The  silver  is  already  in  solution,  and  it 
is  merely  a  matter  of  rate  of  diffusion.  Naturally  it  takes  longer 
for  the  last  traces  to  be  removed  than  it  does  for  the  bulk  of  the  salts 
to  pass  out. 

Five  minutes  ought  to  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  salts  to  diffuse 
out  into  the  surrounding  water ;  and,  if  this  be  so,  it  becomes  a  verj- 
simple  calculation  to  find  how  many  changes  of  water  the  prints 
must  be  subjected  to  in  order  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  hypo  in  a 
given  area  of  paper  to  something  so  very  small  that  is  is  incapable  of 
producing  any  deleterious  effect  on  the  print. 

Hypo  eliminators  have  been  recommended  at  different  times,  and 
praised  by  some  and  abused  by  others.  If  the  same  amount  of 
trouble  be  taken,  usiner  plain  water  instead  of  these  salts,  I  am  sure 
equally  good,  if  not  better,  results  will  follow.  Any  hypo  oxidiser 
is  dangerous,  in  that  it  is  likely,  by  destroying  the  solvents,  to  throw 
down  some  silver  compound  when  it  would  not  have  been  deposited 
if  water  only  had  been  used.  Fortunately,  however,  we  are  gene- 
rally recommended  to  give  the  prints  three  or  four  washings  before 
applying  the  compound,  and  this  is  the  safeguard,  for,  if  it  had  been 
applied  at  an  early  stage  of  the  washing,  its  effect  for  evil  would  be 
very  much  more  marked  than  has  been  the  case. 

The  removal  of  hypo  and  the  silver  compounds  formed  is  an  easy 
matter  if  done  with  care.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  mere  soaking 
of  paper  at  the  bottom  of  a  dish  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  will 
remove  these  salts;  the  prints  must  be  constantly  turned  over  so  as 
to  bring  fresh  water  into  contact  with  them.  The  two  or  three  hours 
washing,  as  still  recommended  by  several  paper-makers,  is  a  mistake, 
especially  if  the  prints  are  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  In  the 
case  of  gelatino-chloride  papers  even  proper  washing  for  that  length 
of  time  is  detrim>>ntal  to  the  quality  of  the  gelatine,  it  tends  to  remove 
the  alum  the  maker  has  purposely  addi?d  in  order  to  harden  it,  and  if 
it  be  removed  by  long  soaking,  on  attempting  to  glaze  such  prints  by 
attaching  them  to  any  support,  they  invariably  stick.  Give  a  short 
washing  and  the  result  is  different. 

I  am  certain,  if  photographers  will  persist  in  their  old-fashioned 
way  of  washing  prints  for  six  or  eight  hour.«,  that  it  would  amply 
repay  the  water  companie.s,  where  much  printing  is  done,  to  supply 
labour  free,  to  constantly  change  the  prints  in  the  water,  and  give 
short  washings,  thus  ensuring  better  results  and  a  less  waste  of  that 
most  valuable  natural  product  H^O. 

The  discussion  on  Mr,  lladdon's  paper  will  be  found  on  p.  4o6  of 
last  week's  Journal. 

Wbdne8dat,  July  1.5  {conti/acfd). — The  Annual  General 
Meeting. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  members  was  held  in  the 
Philosophical  Hall  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  President  (Mr.  H. 
P,  Robinson)  occupying  the  chair. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Drage  (Hon.  Secretary)  read  the  annual  report,  showing 
that  up  to  date  the  Convention  numbered  295  subscribers,  of  whom 
198  had  signed  the  attendance  book.  There  was  a  fuvourabU- 
balance  on  the  year  of  771.  9s. ;  a  further  sum  of  50/.  had  been 
invested  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  and  the  total  Convention 
fund  up  to  December  23  of  last  year  amounted  to  127/.  9s.  A  re- 
commendation was  brought  forward  by  the  Council  to  the  effect  that 
there  should  be  some  memento  of  the  great  services  rendered  to  the 
Convention  by  the  late  Mr.  Traill  Taylor,  and  it  was  suggested  that 
a  sum  of  twenty  guineas  be  devoted  to  the  Traill  Taylor  Memorial 
Fund.  Mr.  F.  P,  Cembrano  moved,  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson 
seconded,  that  a  sum  of  twenty  guineas  be  set  aside  for  the  purpose  ; 
and  this  was  agreed  to,  it  being  left  to  the  administrators  of  the  fund 
to  decide  the  particular  object  to  which  the  money  shall  be  applied. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  an  invitation  had  been  received  from  the 
Great  Yarmouth  Camera  Club  to  hold  the  Convention  meeting  of 
1897  at  Great  Yarmouth. 

Dr.  Adcock  (Great  Yarmouth)  said  that  Yarmotith  would  be  very 
pleased  to  have  the  Convention  there  next  year,  and  he  was  sure 
that  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  would  accord  their  co-operation. 
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Mr.  George  Mason  said  that  the  whole  of  the  Glasgow  societies 
joined  in  inviting  the  Convention  to  meet  next  year  at  Glasgow. 

Mr.  John  Stuart  supported  Mr.  Mason,  but  said  that  he  was  con- 
scious that  Yarmouth  really  had  the  preference.  However,  he 
looked  forward  to  the  Convention  meeting  at  Glasgow  in  1898. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  formally  proposed  that  the  invitation  of  the 
Great  Yarmouth  Camera  Club  be  accepted,  and  this,  being  seconded 
by  Mr.  J.  Porritt,  was  carried  unanimously. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  local  Committee  for 
their  labours  on  behalf  of  the  Convention,  and  the  compliment  was 
acknowledged  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Walker,  Mr.  Herbert  Denison,  and  Mr. 
Godfrey  Bingley,  each  of  whom  was  warmly  applauded  by  the 
meeting. 

The  General  Committee  having  been  elected,  certain  alterations  in 
the  rules  were  made  on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Bothamley. 
Briefly,  the  new  rules  provide  for  the  abolition  of  delegates,  and  of 
the  General  Committee ;  the  election  of  the  Council  by  the  members 
instead  of  by  the  General  Committee  as  hitherto,  and  the  adoption  of 
voting  by  ballot.  The  details  of  the  alterations  were  referred  to  the 
Council  for  arrangements. 

Mr.  Frank  Bishop  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  aims  and  objects 
of  the  Photographic  Copyright  Union,  to  which  he  invited  the 
support  of  photographers. 

Mr.  Addyman  suggested  that  the  Convention  might  take  in  hand 
the  subject  of  a  fixed  tariff  for  headquarters,  similar  to  that  adopted 
by  the  Cyclists'  Touring  Club,  and  the  President  promised  that  the 
Council  would  take  the  matter  into  consideration. 

The  election  of  the  Council  was  then  proceeded  with,  and  re- 
sulted as  follows  :  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  Mr.  A.  Haddon,  Sir  Howard 
Grubb,  Mr.  E.  J.  Appleby,  Mr.  Thomas  Bedding,  Mr.  Godfrey 
Bingley,  Mr.  C.  H.  Bothamley,  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  Mr.  F.  P.  Cem- 
brano,  Mr.  Alexander  Cowan,  Mr.  Herbert  Denison,  Mr.  M.  J. 
Harding,  Mr.  11.  M.  Hastings,  Mr.  Paul  Lange,  Mr.  C.  Phipps  Lucas, 
Mr.  Percy  Lund,  Mr.  J.  L.  Lyell,  Major  Lysaght,  Mr.  George  Mason, 
Mr.  Thomas  Mayne,  Mr.  W.  W.  Naunton,  Mr.  J.  Porritt,  Mr.  A. 
I'ringle,  Mr.  J.  C.  Ruthven,  Mr.  A.  Seaman,  Mr.  J.  Stuart,  Mr.  H. 
Sturmey,  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  Mr.  A.  Tate,  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall,  Mr.  H- 
Snowden-Ward,  Mr.  G.  Watmough  Webster,  Mr.  S.  B.  Webber,  Mr- 
J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  Mr.  F.  W.  Williams,  Mr.  A.  F.  MowU,  Mr.  A. 
Horsley  Hinton,  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Welford. 

The  proceedings  of  the  General  Meeting  then  terminated,  and 
members  adjourned  to  the  Yorkshire  College.  They  were  introduced 
to  Professor  Bodington  (Principal  of  the  College),  who  gave  them  a 
cordial  welcome,  and  they  were  then  conducted  over  the  various 
departments  by  Professor  Smithells.  Mr.  Donald  Maclver  then 
took  the  group  on  a  stand  specially  erected  for  the  purpose.  In  the 
afternoon  the  members  divided  into  scattered  parties,  and  visited 
places  of  interest  within  easy  distance  of  the  city,  Kirkstall  Abbey 
and  Roundhay  Park  being  the  chief  points  of  attraction.  The 
weather  was  dull  and  rather  cold  for  the  time  of  the  year,  and  not 
much  work  was  done  with  the  camera.  Some  of  the  members  also 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Carlton  Hill  Works  of  Messrs.  Watkinson  &  Co., 
manufacturers  of  photographic  apparatus. 

The  Annual  Dinner. 

The  annual  dinner  took  place  at  the  Queen's  Hotel.  Covers  were 
laid  for  over  120  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  President  (Mr.  H.  P. 
Robinson)  occupied  the  chair.  Among  the  guests  present  were 
Principal  Bodington,  Mr.  J.  W.  Willans,  Mr.  Edmund  Wilson,  and 
Alderman  Hepworth.  The  Chairman  gave  the  toast  of  "  The  Con- 
vention," which,  he  said,  at  no  period  had  been  in  a  better  financial 
or  social  position.  A  great  deal  of  their  success  was  due  to  their 
Secretaries,  Mr.  Drage  and  Mr.  Bingley,  whose  names  he  coupled 
with  the  toast. 

Mr.  Drage,  in  responding,  declared  that  the  Leeds  Convention,  in 
the  numbers  attending  it,  and  in  other  respects,  had  been  the  most 
satisfactory  they  had  held.  He  was  not  born  an  orator,  so  that  they 
would  have  to  excuse  him  as  much  as  possible.  A  great  deal  of 
work  was  attached  to  the  organization  of  the  Convention,  but  he  had 
been  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  Bingley.  The  work  was  amply  recom- 
j.enged  by  the  smiling  faces  round  him,  and  they  were  much  indebted 
to  the  photographic  press  for  the  assistance  given. 


Mr.  Godfrey  Bingley,  the  Local  Secretary,  also  replied.  If  he  had 
been  born  an  orator,  he  would  have  found  some  difficulty  in  express* 
ing  what  he  felt. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Bothamley  gave  "  The  Local  Committee,"  coupled  with 
the  names  of  Mr.  H.  Denison  (Hon.  Treasurer)-  and  Dr.  Thomas- 
Thresh.  The  Leeds  Committee  had,  he  said,  engineered  things  un- 
commonly well.  They  had  even  managed  to  break  the  record  by 
providing  them  with  fine  weather  on  the  Convention  Tuesday,  which) 
was  always  a  wet  day  with  them.  They  had  been  received  in  the 
city  with  open  hands,  and  were  going  away  with  a  great  deal  more 
than  they  brought.  Knowing,  as  he  did,  the  district  fairly  well,  he- 
could  appreciate  the  difficulty  the  Committee  had  in  arranging  their 
programme. 

Mr.  Denison  and  Dr.  Thresh  briefly  replied. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  (ex-President)  proposed  "  Other  Photographic- 
Societies."' 

Mr.  Peter  Gilston,  J.P.  (ex-Mayor),  replying  as  the  President  of 
the  Leeds  Photographic  Society,  made  a  humorous  speech,  in  the- 
course  of  which  he  made  some  references  to  the  New  and  Old  Photo- 
graphy, lie  said  he  had  in  his  way  taken  some  interest  in  photo- 
graphy, not  only  as  a  hobby,  but  as  a  study,  and  he  had  derived  a> 
good  deal  of  pleasure  from  it.  He  might  not  as  yet  have  done  any- 
thing remarkably  great,  but  he  was  not  without  hopes.  It  was  welli 
we  should  have  hobbies,  and  he  knew  of  none  better  than  photo- 
graphy, which,  like  mercy,  was  twice  blessed — it  blessed  in  the- 
gathering  and  in  the  distribution. 

Mr.  Green  Hirst,  the  President  of  the  Leeds  Camera  Club,  also- 
replied.  The  Club,  he  stated,  was  started  about  two  years  ago  with. 
twenty-eight  members,  but  it  had  now  nearly  200. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Cembrano  proposed  "  The  President,"  and  with  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  compliment  by  Mr.  Robinson  the  speech- 
making  came  to  an  end.  The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  devoted: 
to  songs  and  other  musical  items. 

Thchsday,  July  16. — Excursion  to  York. 
Over  a  hundred  members  undertook  the  excursion  to  Y'ork,  led  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Walker,  Mr.  Godfrey  Bingley,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Denison. 
On  arriving  in  Y'ork,  they  repaired  direct  to  the  grounds  of  the  Y''ork- 
shire  Philosophical  Society,  where  they  were  welcomed  by  Dr.  Tempest 
Anderson,  Mr.  J.  SaviUe,  Mr.  H.  M.  Platnauer,  Mr.  G.  C.  Dennis,. 
Mr.  F.  B.  Cattley,  Mr.  Watson  Hirst,  and  other  gentlemen.  The 
Conventioners  soon  dispersed  about  the  beautiful  old  city,  and  we- 
subsequently  gathered  that,  dividing  themselves  into  five  or  sL\ 
parties,  each  having  a  guide  who  knew  what  objects  would  be  best 
calculated  to  catch  the  eye  and  fancy  of  the  photographer,  they  set  out 
in  quest  of  some  of  the  tit-bits  of  quaint  and  historically  or  archreo- 
logically  interesting  architecture  with  which  the  city  abounds. 
■'  A  given  route  was  started  at  different  stages,  hence  each  group  of 
workers  saw  much  of  what  was  worthy  of  their  artistic  effort  with- 
out clashing  with  other  sections.  One  party  that  had  Mr.  Cattley 
for  its  cicerone  commenced  operations  in  the  Shambles  and  High 
Petergate,  where  the  old  buildings  are  replete  with  interest.  Thence 
they  went  to  Monk  Bar,  which  Mr.  Britton  regards  as  the  most 
perfect  specimen  of  this  sort  of  architecture  in  the  kingdom.  Next 
St.  William's  College,  near  the  east  end  of  the  Minster,  came  under 
notice,  and  from  there  they  proceeded  to  the  Cathedral,  of  the  ex- 
terior of  which  they  took  views  from  the  south,  the  east,  and  the- 
north.  The  west  front  was  left  till  the  afternoon,  in  the  hope  that 
the  sun  might  assist  the  camera  in  doing  greater  justice  to  this  mag- 
nificent example  of  Gothic  architecture.  Special  leave  was  granted 
to  photograph  the  south  transept,  the  choir,  the  Lady  Chapel,  and 
the  chapter  house,  inside  the  Minster,  and  advantage  of  this  privi- 
lege was  taken  by  a  majority  of  the  parties.  From  the  Minster,  Mr. 
Cattley  took  his  representatives  of  the  Convention  to  the  picturesqua 
overhanging  houses  in  Low  Petergate,  and  on  to  Bootham  Bar,  the 
Manor  House,  and  St.  Mary's  Abbey.  Aiter  luncheon  attention 
was  devoted  to  the  Bar  Walls,  the  Guildhall,  and  the  Mansioa 
House  and  its  interesting  contents,  and  Micklegate  Bar,  the  most- 
imposing  of  all  the  bars  of  the  city.  Drake  and  Lord  Burlington 
attribute  the  structure  to  the  Romans,  but  most  writers  now  agree 
that  it  is  Norman  work.  The  heads  of  traitors  were  formerly- 
exposed  there.    Hence,  the  route  lay  by  way  of  Skeldergate  Bridge, 
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the  Blue  Bridge,  and  the  New  Walk,  snap-shots  of  which  were  taken 
in  passing,  to  Walmgate  Bar,  the  only  one  that  retains  its  barbican, 
and  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  point  where  the  Watling- 
street  of  the  Romans  entered.  The  ancient  and  quaint  churches  of 
St.  Lawrence,  St.  Dennis  (where  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who 
fell  at  Taunton,  is  supposed  to  be  buried),  and  St.  Margaret's,  with 
its  fine  Norman  arch,  having  yielded  some  excellent  opportunities,  the 
photographers  returned  to  the  Minster.  Thanks  to  better  light  and 
less  wind,  many  very  satisfactory  exposures  on  the  west  front  of  the 
Minster  were  got  before  the  various  divisions  of  the  party  returned 
to  the  station."  Altogether  the  number  of  plates  exposed  was 
believed  to  be  nearly  1000. 

At  the  evening  meeting  the  following  paper,  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides,  was  read : — 

SOME  NOTES  ON  ORTHOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  C.  H.  Bothamlby,  F.I.C,  F.O.S. 

It  always  seems  to  me  to  be  a  useful  function  of  annual  gatherings 
of  this  kind  to  take  stock,  as  it  were,  of  the  present  position  of  our 
knowledge  of  particular  branches  of  photography  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  exactly  where  we  stand,  and  what  progress,  if  any,  has  been 
made.  In  the  case  of  orthochromatic  photography  it  must  be 
admitted  that  very  little  progress  has  been  made  in  the  past  few 
years,  so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  methods  are  concerned.  Erythrosine  and 
cjanine  still  remain  the  best-known  sensitisers,  each  in  its  own  way, 
and  no  improvements  in  the  modes  of  applying  them  have  been 
placed  on  record.  Nevertheless,  these  sensitisers  are  of  such  great 
practical  value  that  orthochromatic  or  isochromatic  plates  have  come 
largely  into  use,  and  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  now  regarded  as 
indispensable  in  several  special  classes  of  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  disputed  that  orthochromatic  plates  have  not 
with  anything  like  the  same  completeness  displaced  ordinary  plates 
for  landscapes  and  other  outdoor  work.  The  explanation  seems  to 
lie  in  the  fact  that  most  outdoor  work  is  done  during  the  middle  of 
the  year,  when  all  subjects,  whatever  their  colour,  reflect  a  very 
considerable  proportion  of  white  light,  and  the  ordinary  plates  are 
thus  put  more  nearly  on  the  same  footing  as  orthochromatic  plates 
than  they  are  in  the  early  spring  or  late  autumn. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  state  that,  so  far  as  my  own  experi- 
ence is  concerned,  commercial  orthochromatic  or  isochromatic  plates 
are  now  very  much  better  in  both  general  and  special  qualities  than 
they  were  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  There  are  at  present  avail- 
able to  photographers  who  do  not  wish  to  orthochromatise  their  own 
plates,  or  who  wish  for  such  plate*  with  better  keeping  qualities  than 
can  be  obtained  by  the  bath  process,  no  fewer  than  three  different 
brands  of  commercial  plates  showing  great  sensitiveness  to  yellowish- 
green  and  greenish-yellow  rays,  one  brand  which  shows  considerable 
sensitiveness  to  yellow-orange  and  orange-red  rays,  and  one  brand 
which  is  sensitive  to  a  very  useful  extent  to  all  rays  from  yellowish- 
green  to  orange  red.  At  the  same  time,  all  these  plates  show,  of 
course,  the  strong  sensitiveness  to  blue  and  violet  rays  which  is 
characteristic  of  gelatino-bromide  plates. 

In  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  search  systematically,  and  not 
hap-hazard,  for  new  sensitisers,  it  is  indispensable  that  we  should 
ascertain  exactly  how  the  dyes  used  act  as  sensitisers,  and  what  is 
the  relation  between  their  sensitising  action  and  their  composition 
and  general  properties.  There  are  two  well-known  hypotheses  as  to 
the  mode  of  action.  Accordmg  to  Eder  and  Vogel,  the  sensitiser 
absorbs  the  energy  of  the  light  rays,  and  its  m  1  rules  are  thereby 
thrown  into  violent  agitation.  This  motion  is  communicated  to  the 
molecules  of  silver  bromide  in  contact  with  the  molecules  of  the 
sensitiser,  and  they  are  consequently  thrown  into  such  violent 
agitation  that  they  split  up  and  yield  a  latent  or  developable  image. 
According  to  Abney,  the  dye  used  as  a  sensitiser  is  first  oxidised,  and 
the  oxidation  product  and  the  developer  together  reduce  the  silver 
bromide  and  so  produce  an  image. 

Experiments  that  I  have  made  show  that  with  all  the  ordinary 
sensitisers,  whether  added  to  the  emulsion  or  applied  in  a  bath, 
the  orthochromatic  effect  is  produced,  or,  in  other  words,  the  less 
refrangible  rays  act  on  the  plates,  even  when  the  plates  are  exposed 
whilst  immersed  in  strongly  reducing  solutions,  such  as  a  solution  of 
sodium  sulphite  containing  pyrogallol  and  a  small  quantity  of  alkali. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  any  intermediate  oxidation  of  the  dye  should 
take  place  under  these  conditions,  and  it  follows  that  Abney's 
hjrpothesis  is  not  tenable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  alternative 
hypothesis  is  only  an  hypothesis,  and  the  precise  mechanism  of  the 
action  of  the  sensitiser  is  still  unknown  to  us. 
Another  point  of  interest  is  the  question  of  the  relation  between 


the  maximum  absorption  of  the  sensitising  dyes  and  the  position  in 
the  spectrum  of  the  maximum  action  of  the  less  refrangible  rays.  A 
series  of  long  and  careful  experiments  some  time  ago  led  Eder  to  the 
conclusions :  firstly,  that  the  maximum  absorption  of  the  dye  in  a 
simple  gelatine  film  does  not  coincide  with  maximum  absorption  of 
dyed  silver  bromide ;  and,  secondly,  that,  although  the  position  of 
maximum  photographic  effect  of  the  less  refrangible  rays  is  not 
coincident  with  the  maximum  absorption  of  dyed  plain  gelatine,  it 
is  coincident  with  the  maximum  absorption  of  dyed  silver  bromide. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  later  experiments  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Acworth  lead 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  this  coincidence  is  non-existent,  and  that 
the  position  of  maximum  photographic  effect  is  somewhat  nearer  the 
red  end  of  the  spectrum  than  the  maximum  absorption,  this  result 
being  in  accordance  with  a  theory  of  Wiedemann's. 

Last  year,  in  a  communication  to  the  Chemical  Section  of  the 
British  Association,  I  pointed  out  that,  although  Acworth's  experi- 
ments lead  to  a  number  of  interesting  observations,  they  are,  so  far 
as  their  main  conclusion  is  concerned,  vitiated  by  a  fundamental 
error.    The  method  adopted  was  to  add  a  definite  quantity  of  dye 
to  a  definite.quantity  of  emulsion  of  known  composition.     In  most, 
if  not  all,  cases,  however,  the  quantity  of  dye  added  was  much  larger 
than  could  enter  into  intimate  association  with  the  silver  bromide, 
and  consequently  there  was  an  excess  of  dye,  which  was  simply 
staining  the  gelatine.    The  absorption  measured  was,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  (and  this  is  readily  seen  on  examination  of  Acworth's  own 
tables),  the  absorption  of   dyed  gelatine,  and  not   of   dyed  silver 
bromide.      Somewhat   later    Von  Hubl   made  an    exactly   similar 
criticism.     It  follows  that  the  accuracy  of  Eder's  conclusions  is,  in 
reality,  not  disturbed  by  Acworth's  results.     It  is,  however,  very 
doubtful  whether  the  point  can  be  quite  definitely  settled  by  experi- 
ment ;  at  any  rate,  with  our  present  means  of  observation,  since  the 
quantity  of  dye  necessary  to  produce  the  maximum  sensitising  effect 
is  so  extremely  small.     A  properly  washed  orthochromatic  emulsion 
differs  very  little  in  colour  from  an  ordinary  emulsion.     The  point 
is  one  of  considerable  scientific  interest,  but  at  present  it  has  no  very 
direct  bearing  on  immediate  practical  needs,  and  it  is  the  chemical 
side  of  the  problem  that  at  present  has  the  greater  importance  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  discovery  of  new  sensitisers. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  Mr.  Bothamley  for  his 
paper,  Mr.  F.  W.  Branson,  of  Leeds,  who  had  a  large  collection  of 
radiographic  apparatus  on  view,  gave  a  short  discourse  on  Radio- 
graphy. First,  by  means  of  a  fluorescent  screen,  he  showed  a  bullet 
in  the  hand  of  a  youth  who  accidentally  shot  himself  three  weeks 
ago.  The  ball  entered  the  centre  of  the  palm,  and  was  imbedded  in 
the  base  of  one  of  the  fingers.  Mr.  Branson  said  that  Edison  had 
cabled,  with  reference  to  calcium  tungstate,  that  the  salt  must  be 
crystallised.  He,  on  the  contrary,  preferred  the  material  in  an 
amorphous  condition,  and,  when  this  was  used  as  a  substratum  for  a 
sensitive  film,  a  radiograph  might  be  taken  in  a  twentieth  of  the 
usual  time.  For  example,  the  bones  of  the  human  hand  might  be 
taken  in  a  single  second.  Another  new  method  of  procedure 
described  was  one  whereby  a  negative  and  several  impressions  on 
paper  might  be  taken  at  the  same  time,  merely  by  passing  the  X 
rays  through  a  box  containing  at  the  base  an  ordinary  photographic 
plate,  and  above  it  as  many  pieces  of  matt-surface  bromide  paper, 
according  to  the  number  of  impressions  required,  the  object  to  be 
radiographed  being  placed  outside  the  box,  so  that  the  X  rays  might 
first  pass  through  this,  then  through  the  papers,  and  finally  through 
the  surface  of  the  negative.  Thus,  added  Mr.  Branson,  all  were 
developed  together,  all  being  equally  exposed. 

Mr.  Branson  illustrated  his  remarks  with  numerous  experiments, 
high  vacua  tubes,  fluorescent  screens,  &c. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon,  in  the  course  of  a  few  remarks,  adverted  to  the 
desirability  of  varying  the  degree  of  vacuum  of  tubes  on  account  of 
the  varying  opacity  of  bodies  to  the  X  rays.  As  to  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Branson,  that  the  tungstate  of  calcium,  prepared  by  double  decom- 
position and  heated,  was  in  an  amorphous  state,  Mr.  Haddon  pointed 
out  that  precipitated  tungstate  of  calcium  gave  no  effect  of  fluor- 
escence, but  when  raised  to  a  red  heat  became  fluorescent.  But  it 
was  not  then  amorphous. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  Mr.  Branson,  slides  illus- 
trative of  Ripon  and  Fountains  Abbey  were  shown. 

Friday,  July  17. — Excursion  to  Fountains 'Abbby. 
The  most  beautiful  weather  of  the  week  was  experienced  on 
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Friday,  and,  in  consequence,  a  large  party  set  out  very  early  in  the 
morning  for  Ripon  and  Fountains  Abbey. 

The  leaders  were  Mr.  F.  W.  Bedford,  Mr.  Denison,  and  Mr.  Bing- 
ley,  Mr.  C.  Watson,  of  Ripon,  being  appointed  as  local  guide.  Con- 
■veyances  from  the  Unicorn  Hotel  were  in  waiting  at  Ripon  Railway 
Station,  many  of  the  party  electing  to  drive  direct  to  Studley  and 
Fountains  Abbey,  where  they  were  met  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Mason  (Lord 
Ripon's  agent).  "  Meanwhile  the  smaller  section  of  the  party,  with 
Mr.  Watson,  first  visited  the  Cathedral,  where,  through  the  kindness 
of  the  Dean,  opportunity  was  afforded  of  inspecting  the  architectural 
details  as  well  as  to  take  photographs  of  the  edifice,  both  of  the 
exterior  and  interior,  from  numerous  points  of  advantage.  They 
then  went  forward  to  Fountains  Abbey,  the  adjacent  picturesque 
grounds  and  the  romantic  valley  of  the  Skell  affording  ample  scope 
for  camera  work,  full  advantage  being  taken  of  all  the  facilities 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  visitors  by  Mr.  Mason.  In  addition  to 
the  ruins  of  the  fine  Cistercian  Monastery,  a  striking  contrast  was 
afforded  in  a  visit  to  the  splendidly  decorated  memorial  church  of 
St.  Mary  the  Virgin  in  Studley  Park,  permission  to  take  photo- 
graphs from  the  interior  being  kindly  given.  The  old  mansion  of 
Fountains  Hall  (Mr.  Mason's  residence)  was  almost  viewed  with 
interest." 

Over  1230  exposures  (chiefly  on  Fountains  Abbey)  were  made,  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  day  will  not  readily  be  forgotten — the 
delightful  weather,  the  grandeur  of  the  old  ruin,  and  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  the  district  creating  a  deep  impression  on  the  Conven- 
tioners. 

At  the  evening  meeting  the  following  paper  was  read : — 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  SEASIDE. 

By  Frank  Meadow  Sutcliffb. 

When  I  was  asked  to  tell  you  something  about  photography  at 
the  seaside,  it  seemed  to  me  that  nothing  could  be  easier ;  but,  when 
I  began  to  arrange  my  scattered  thoughts,  I  found  that  1  knew 
very  little  about  seaside  photography,  except  what  I  had  done 
myself,  and,  as  I,  like  every  one  else,  have  a  most  decided  objection 
to  be  continually  repeating  the  first  person  singular,  I  was  for  giving 
up  the  attempt,  and  for  telling  Mr.  Pringle  that  the  thing  could  not 
be  done,  when  a  friend,  whom  I  will  call  Peter,  came  to  my  aid ;  so, 
instead  of  telling  you  about  my  own  experiences,  I  will  tell  you  of 
Peter's ;  it  will  relieve  me  considerably,  and  it  will  not  hurt  Peter. 
If  you  think  that  Peter  tells  you  too  much  about  one  particular 
place  at  the  seaside,  please  put  it  down  to  his  ignorance  of  other 
places,  and  not  to  Peter's  prejudice.  He  says  he  is  quite  willing  to 
believe  that  the  sea  washes  the  doorsteps  of  other  towns  than  the  one 
he  lives  in ;  but,  unfortunately  the  anchor  which  fastens  him  to  that 
particular  bit  of  coast  is  too  securely  fastened  in  the  sand,  or,  to  be 
more  accurate,  in  the  mud,  for  him  ever  to  hope  to  weigh  it,  and 
taste  the  delights  of  other  climes,  and  acquire  experience  else- 
where. 

Inland,  the  year  is  supposed  to  begin  on  the  first  of  January,  but  at 
the  seaside  it  begins  with  the  season,  which  varies  according  to  the 
situation  of  the  town.  At  Whitby,  for  instance,  the  first  of  January 
is  somewhere  between  the  middle  of  June  and  the  middle  of  July. 
By  the  end  of  the  latter  month  every  house  is  taken,  not  by  photo- 
graphers, but  by  an  army  of  young  and  old,  carrying  spades  and 
pails — to  be  sure,  there  are  many  photographers  among  them.  If 
you  look  into  some  of  the  pails,  you  will  find  a  Kodak  inside. 

One  morning  last  August,  Peter  heard  that  a  big  ship  was  coming 
in.  Nowadays  a  ship  is  a  curiosity  at  Whitby — once  the  fifth 
port  in  the  Kingdom.  With  the  exception  of  a  timber  ship — 
— that  is  a  ship  laden  with  timber — or  two,  and  one  laden 
with  ice  from  Norway,  ships  pass  us  by  on  ,the  other  side  of 
the  Bell  Buoy.  Fetching  ice  to  Whitby  seems  to  be  a  piece 
of  foolish  extravagance,  for  geologists  tell  us  that  three  glaciers 
met  at  Whitby  in  the  olden  times.  Peter  says  he  quite  believes  the 
geologists,  and  that  he  does  not  think  the  glaciers  ever  parted,  and 
that,  if  the  top  soil  was  scraped  off,  the  three  old  glaciers  would 
be  found  there  to-day.  He  proves  his  belief  by  the  coldness  of  his 
feet. 

Well,  as  I  said,  Peter  heard  that  a  big  ship  load  of  ice  was  coming 
in  for  the  fish-packers,  so  he  went  along  the  pier  with  his  camera  in 
hope  of  getting  a  picture  before  the  sails  were  taken  in.  There 
were  three  little  visitor  boys  sitting  on  the  pier  rails,  and,  as  he 
passed,  they  said,  "  There's  another!"  On  hearing  this,  Peter 
turned  back,      lie  says  he   does  not  mind  being  compared  to  a 


ha'porth  of  soap  after  a  day's  washing,  but  he  will  not  be  called 

"  another."  When  he  was  a  boy  at  school,  when  one  boy  called 
another  "another,"  there  had  to  be  a  fight  to  prove  that  they  were 
not  another,  but  themselves. 

Sometimes,  after  Peter  has  been  out  photographing,  he  often 
thinks  he  is  "  another,"  and  not  himself.  You  should  know  our 
harbour  is  rather  muddy  in  places,  and  sometimes  he  is  apt  to 
forget  all  about  the  mud  in  his  pursuit  of  pictures.  Only  when  he 
goes  home  to  breakfast,  and  finds  the  front  door  fast,  and  some  one 
at  the  window,  saying,  "  You  will,  perhaps,  kindly  go  round  to  the 
back,  and  get  some  of  the  mud  off  your  boots  and  clothes  before  you 
come  in,"  and  it  dawns  upon  him  that  he  is  very  unlike  the  man 
who  went  out  of  the  front  door  an  hour  before. 

Then,  too,  the  salt  water  sometimes  takes  all  the  starch  out  of  his 
linen.  Maybe,  the  wind  has  been  blowing  pretty  strong  from  the 
nor'-nor'-east  for  some  days,  and  the  sea  has  got  up,  and  he  fills  his 
slides,  and  goes  on  to  the  pier  in  the  hope  of  getting  some  breaking 
waves ;  but,  unless  he  is  very  lucky,  they  will  get  him  first.  You 
see,  he  can  never  tell  whether  they  will  break  out  at  sea,  where  the 
camera  is  pointed  to,  or  come  further  in  and  break  at  the  pier  edge 
under  his  feet.  If  they  do,  it  means  no  more  photography  that  day, 
for  one  good  splath  will  wet  lens  and  shutter  through  and  through, 
to  say  nothing  of  Peter's  self.  Maybe,  his  hat  is  taken  away,  and 
he  feels  decidedly  like  "  another "  as  lie  goes  home  and  tries  to  get 
the  water  out  of  his  lens  and  camera.  I — no,  Peter — once  heard  of 
a  man  who  was  taken  off  his  feet  at  the  pier  end,  and  who  struck 
out,  so  great  was  the  quantity  of  sea  which  came  over. 

Cameras  are  as  common  at  the  seaside  as  bicycles  are  inland. 
What  becomes  of  all  the  plates  exposed  by  the  sea  is  a  mystery 
as  unfathomable  as  the  sea  itself.  The  number  of  cameras  is  only 
exceeded  by  the  number  of  grains  of  sand  on  the  shore,  yet  we  may 
hunt  many  a  photographic  exhibition  round  and  round  in  vain  for 
any  prints  from  all  the  plates  exposed.  Perhaps  the  workers  do  not 
take  into  account  the  extraordinary  degree  of  light  and  the  lumin- 
osity of  [the  subjects  near  the  sea.  When  it  is  possible  to  take 
drop-shutter  pictures  after  sunset,  one  cannot  help  thinking  that 
many  plates  must  be  wofully  over-exposed.  Peter  says  he  saw  a 
man  one  bright  morning  last  summer  with  a  camera  take  out  his 
watch  and  slowly  count  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven  seconds 
before  he  capped  his  lens  on  a  subject  which  can  any  day  be  got  with 
a  quick- shutter  exposure.  He  felt  inclined  to  advise  him  to  expose 
another  plate,  and  give  it  the  twentieth  of  a  second,  but  he  did  not 
like  to  address  a  stranger,  especially  a  stranger  with  such  a  beautiful 
set  of  apparatus. 

Strange  photographers  are  seldom  as  shy  as  Peter  is ;  perhaps  they 
are  Conventioners,  who,  I  understand,  soon  get  the  bloom  of  modesty 
and  bashfulness  rubbed  off — as  I  have  never  been  to  a  Convention,  I 
cannot  say.  Well,  Peter  was  going  over  Whitby  Bridge  one  morn- 
ing with  his  camera — the  bridge,  you  must  know,  divides  the  old 
and  beautiful  from  the  new  and  ugly  town — when  he  was  accosted 
by  a  stranger  with  a  camera,  who  told  him  that  it  was  no  use  his 
going  over  there  to  the  old  town,  there  was  nothing  worth  taking. 
Peter  pretended  to  be  much  obliged  for  the  information.  The 
stranger  further  vouchsafed  the  information  that  he  was  waiting  on 
the  bridge  for  a  boat  load  of  naked  boys,  but  could  not  make  out  why 
they  were  so  long.  Peter  asked  him  what  he  wanted  the  naked  boys 
for,  and  was  told  that  they  were  to  be  turned  into  water  rats,  but 
Peter  did  not  see  how  a  boy  could  be  turned  into  a  water  rat,  so  he 
went  away  ashamed  of  his  ignorance.  He  heard  afterwards  that  by 
some  mistake  the  boat  load  of  naked  boys  waited  a  full  hour  near 
another  bridge  for  a  photographer  who  never  came. 

Some  people  think  it  always  ought  to  be  bright,  and  clear,  and 
sunny  at  the  seaside,  and,  if  all  these  conditions  do  not  exist,  that  it 
is  of  no  use  unpacking  the  camera.  Now,  to  Peter's  mind,  the  great 
charm  of  the  seaside  is  that  the  weather  is  always  changing,  and 
that  there  is  always  a  certain  degree  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  it  is 
going  to  do  next.  You  never  find  fishermen  atfiicted  with  that  curse 
which  is  ruining  our  nation,  the  curse  of  gambling;  the  speculating 
on  the  wind  and  the  weather  is  quite  enough  to  keep  interest  alive. 
The  whole  town  may  be  enveloped  in  a  mist  one  minute,  when 
suddenly  a  wind  springs  up,  and  all  is  changed.  Besides,  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  effects  are  only  seen  in  bad  weather ;  so,  if  you 
come  to  the  seaside  in  bad  weather,  do  not  go  to  the  railway  people 
and  ask  for  your  money  back  because  you  cannot  see  the  sea  for  fog. 
To  be  sure,  it  requires  some  little  courage  to  set  up  your  camera  in  a 
fog,  for  people  who  still  think  that  bright  sunshine  and  photography 
cannot  exist  opart  look  on  any  one  who  puts  his  head  under  a 
focussing  cloth  on  a  misty  day  as  a  kind  of  lunatic,  or,  at  any  rate, 
as  one  who  does  not  know  much  about  his  own  business.  There  was 
one  man,  he  is  dead  now — I  hope  Peter's  erratic  way  of  trying  to 
take  photographs  in  all  kinds  of  weather  did  not  hasten  his  death — 
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The  Sandell  Works,  213,  2i5?SelhurstfRd.,  S.  Norwood. 

rriHIS  EXHIBITION  of  the  work  01  our  Managing  Director  on  the  SandeU  Plates  will 
be  optned  on  Aphil  Ist,  1897,  and  continue  open  until  May  Slst  at  the  Works.  It  will  consist  of  upwards  of  Four 
Hundred  Pictures,  principally  15  x  12,  comprising  :  Continental  Views— The  Halls  op  the  City  Guilds — The  Guild  Hall 
AND  Mansion  House — Gray's  Inn — Lincoln's  Inn — Lambeth  Palace — Westminster  Abbey — Windsor  Castle — Phabma- 
cbutical  Society's  Establishment — 1896  Convention  Views.  Many  users  of  the  Plates  have  promised  contributions,  and  we 
shall  welcome  the  support  of  all  interested  in  furthering  the  advance  of  Photography.  We  are  prepared  to  pay  the  carriage  to 
and  fro  of  all  exhibits.     Demonstrations  of  Practice  with  the  Plates  will  be  given  on  fixed  days. 

Tickets  Free  on  Application  Dibkct  ob  through  all  Leading  Dealers. 


The  SANDELL  WORKS  COMPY.,  Ltd. 

.    .    South  Norwood,  London,  S.E. 


Telegrams:  "STEREOGRAM,  London.' 


RAIL  STATION  :  Norwood  Junction  (L.  B.  S.  C.  Ry). 
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AWSON  AND  SWAN'S 


mm 


Dry  Plate 


MAWSON&  SWAN,  33  Soho' Square,  London, &Neweastle-onTyne. 


THE  BEST 

TESTIMONIAL 

OF  ALL. 

We  have  again  the  pleasure  to  announce 
that  the  output  of  our  Special  Brands  of 
Dry  Plates  continues  steadily  to  Increase^ 
and  has  necessitated  a  considerable  Extent 
sion  of  our  Works  which  is  just  now 
complete. 


MA^W^SON  &  S^sATAN, 

London  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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"Charmed  with  Results." 

PAGET  PRIZE 

SPECIAL  ex. 


"34  Union  Street,  Torquay, 

''July  lOth,  1896. 

"Dear  Sirs, — Please  send  on  thrc^e  quires  CC. 
pink.  Paper  is  working  very  satisfactorily. 
We  are  cliarmed  with  results,  and  with  care 
and  clean  hands  it  is  easily  worked.  We  get 
rid  of  a  quantity,  and  I  feel  great  pleasure 
in  sending  out  my  work  now. 

"Truly  yours,  J.  C.  DINHAM," 
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■who  used  to  annoy  him  very  much.  He  always  wanted  to  know 
what  Peter  saw  there  which  he  thought  worth  taking,  and  was  for 
ever  telling  him  that  there  was  too  much  haze,  or  that  the  light  was 
too  dull,  or  the  sunlight  too  fitful,  and  he  was  always  inviting  Peter 
to  go  to  his  house  to  see  some  large  photographs  of  Venice,  which 
were  wonderfully  clear,  which  had  only  cost  him  tenpence  a  piece. 
He  wanted  to  know  why  Peter  could  not  take  photographs  like  them, 
and  why  he  seemed  to  care  so  little  whether  the  distance  was  clear 
or  not.     Hundreds  of  people  have  the  same  notions  about  photo- 

fraphy  as  this  man  had — if  they  do  not  express  it  in  words,  they  do 
y  their  faces ;  so,  if  when  you  are  at  the  seaside,  and  you  wish  to  be 
considered  a  clever  photographer  by  the  populace,  you  will  see  that 
the  sun  is  shining  and  the  haze  has  gone  before  you  venture  out  with 
the  camera,  but,  if  you  wish  for  pictures  to  please  yourself  and  three 
or  four  of  your  friends,  you  will  take  no  notice  of  the  weather,  nor 
the  wise  people,  but  wiU  stroll  round,  seeking  for  your  prey  in  fine 
weather  and  in  foul. 

For  more  reasons  than  one  it  is  not  advisable  to  keep  the  head 
under  the  focussing  cloth  too  long,  especially  if  workmg  on  the 
beach  with  houses  above,  or  an  avalanche  of  empty  mussel-shells,  or 
something  worse,  may  be  shot  from  above  on  the  top  of  the  photo- 
grapher and  his  camera,  to  the  delight  of  all  the  small  boys  round 
about.  Peter  once  knew  a  man  who  swam  across  the  river  at 
Kirkstall  Abbey,  whose  landlady  refused  to  let  him  in  when  he  went 
home.  Your  landlady  will  have  equal  grounds  for  refusing  you 
admission  if  you  don  t  keep  an  eye  open  to  see  that  none  of  the 
refuse,  which  you  feed  pigs  on  in  towns,  but  which  we  throw  into 
the  sea  to  feed  the  fishes,  is  thrown  over  you  and  your  focussing 
cloth.  There  are  other  dangers  besides  pigment  to  be  met  with  at 
the  seaside.  There  is  the  tide,  which  has  a  way  of  its  own  some- 
times overlooked  by  strangers.  Peter  says  he  has  had  people  come 
to  his  studio  with  sorrowful  tales  of  the  sea — how  they  nave  un- 
packed their  cameras  on  a  stone,  quite  out  of  the  way  of  the  water, 
but,  on  going  for  another  slide  soon  after,  have  found  everything 
quite  wet.  He  has  also  heard  of  lenses  being  left  on  a  rock,  being 
covered  by  the  tide,  and  never  heard  of  again.  There  was  an 
advertisement  in  our  local  weekly  newspaper  one  summer  which  ran 
as  follows : — ■"  Lost,  on  the  Scaur,  part  of  the  inside  of  a  camera  ;  so 
much  reward,"  &c.,  but  it  did  not  state  what  part  of  the  inside  of  the 
camera  it  was  which  was  left  behind.  You  might  leave  the  lohole 
of  the  inside  of  a  camera  on  the  moors  or  in  the  woods,  and  find  it 
where  you  left  it  a  month  after,  but  a  single  night's  tide  will  take 
not  only  the  inside,  but  the  outside  too,  of  the  heaviest  camera 
clean  away  by  next  morning. 

My  friend  Peter  tells  me  that  he  often  feels  inclined,  when  he 
gets  away  from  home  into  places  where  cameras  are  sold,  to  go  into 
a  shop  aud  ask  the  shopman  to  be  good  enough  to  show  him  a  seaside 
camera  and  legs,  but  he  says  he  never  has,  for  he  knows  it  would  be 
of  no  use.  His  ideal  camera  for  the  seaside  is  an  ugly  thing — it  has 
no  bellows,  and  is  only  a  square  box;  it  has  no  focussing  rack,  for 
when  the  wind  is  strong,  it  will  rack  in  a  camera  with  a  rack  as  easily 
as  winking ;  it  has  a  rising  front  fastened  with  a  screw,  and  it  has  not 
only  a  rising  front  but  a  falling  front.  Why  camera-makers  don't 
make  the  front  to  fall  as  well  as  to  rise  is  odd.  The  ideal  camera  of 
my  friend  has  the  shutter  near  the  plate,  or,  at  any  rate,  behind  the 
lens,  for  when  the  winds  blows  it  plays  the  mischief  with  the  speed 
of  shutters,  and  sometimes  makes  them  go  very  slowly  when  set  to 
go  very  fast.  And  the  legs  are  as  heavy — no,  much  heavier— than 
the  camera,  without  any  joints  or  anything  to  stick  when  wet.  A 
tripod  for  seaside  work  ought,  says  Peter,  to  be  of  the  old-fashioned 
sort,  without  any  machinery  to  go  wrong  and  get  out  of  order  if 
sand  gets  into  its  joints.  When  working  in  wet  sand,  it  is  necessary 
to  expose  as  quickly  as  possible  after  focussing,  or  the  legs  may  settle 
down  in  the  sand  unequally. 

Seaside  photographers  are  often  asked  why  they  do  not  get  more 
pictures  of  storms.  Now,  a  photograph  of  a  storm  is  one  thing,  and 
a  painting  of  a  storm  is  another.  In  the  first  place,  the  sky  is 
seldom  as  black  as  painters  make  it,  and  the  waves  seldom  as  big — 
for,  when  the  wind  is  blowing  its  hardest,  it  seems  to  flatten  the  sea 
down  and  keep  it  from  knocking  about.  Then,  those  picturesque 
groupiners  of  fisher-people  are,  I  may  safely  say,  never  seen  in  real 
life.  What  you  do  see  is  a  black  mass  of  humanity  sheltering  as 
much  as  possible  out  of  the  wind.  The  force  of  the  wind  is  seldom 
taken  into  account.  You  see  people  in  paintings  standing  in  places 
■where  nothing  less  than  an  elephant  could  stand !  In  fact,  some- 
times the  only  way  of  getting  along  is  to  go  on  your  hands  and  knees. 
I  have  seen  a  man  too  proud  to  adopt  this  undignified  method  of 
progression  twirled  round  and  round,  and  thrown  down  on  his  face 
insensible.  In  a  gale  of  wind  one  man  can  do  nothing  with  a 
camera :  even  in  u  sheltered  cjmer  one  man  is  wanted  to  hold  on  to 


the  legs  while  the  other  looks  after  the  plate  and  expoiing.  But 
worse  than  the  force  of  the  wind  is  its  keenness.  On  our  coaat  we 
only  get  rough  seas  when  the  wind  is  north-easterly.  Standing 
beside  the  camera  when  a  piercing  wind  is  blowing  is  often  more 
than  a  joke.  I  have  felt  the  wind  go  through  my  coat,  and  cut  my 
arm  like  a  knife.  Sometimes,  after  waiting,  maybe,  for  a  gleam  of 
light  for  half  an  hour,  the  photographer  finds  hie  hands  so  benumbed 
that  he  has  lost  the  power  of  using  them,  and,  do  what  he  will,  he 
cannot  even  take  hold  of  his  camera  legs  to  take  it  away,  much  leea 
take  his  camera  down  and  pack  it  up.  One  feels  very  stupid  to  have 
to  ask  a  passer-by  to  be  good  enough  to  take  up  the  camera,  and 
carry  it  along  till  the  blood,  like  melted  lead,  begins  to  flow  again. 

Not  the  least  picturesque  part  of  the  seaside  are  the  inhabitants 
thereof,  especially  the  fishermen.  Their  distinctive  dress  of  sou'- 
wester, guernsey,  and  sea  boots  would  be  worth  taking  alone ;  but, 
when  you  have  besides  a  handsome,  open,  bronzed  face,  absolutely 
without  guile  or  deceit  of  any  kind,  the  photographer,  and  not  the 
model,  will  be  at  fault  if  the  photograph  turns  out  a  failure. 

If  not  so  bronzed  as  the  men,  the  women  are  certainly  more 
brazen-faced,  and  will  sometimes  demand  half-a-crown  from  a 
strange  photographer  before  they  will  stand  to  be  taken.  What 
with  skeining  mussels,  baiting  lines,  mending  nets,  and  feeding 
men  and  bairns,  the  women  have  little  time  to  give  a  photographer, 
and  he  would  be  a  mean  fellow,  indeed,  who  would  run  away  with 
a  good-looking  woman's  face  in  his  camera  and  not  want  to  pay  for 
it.  The  amount  of  hard  work  these  fishermen's  wives  and  daughten 
undertake  is  marvellous.  Let  the  photographer  follow  them  when 
out  flither-picking  on  the  rocks,  he  will  soon  be  wet  through  up  to 
the  waist ;  and  then,  when  they  have  got  their  baskets  and  sacks 
full,  let  him  climb  with  his  apparatus — but  a  feather  weight  compared 
to  the  weight  of  their  loads  of  flithers — with  them  up  a  cliff  side,  some 
500  feet  high,  he  will  then  think  that  the  woman's  work  by  daylight 
is  even  harder  than  the  fisherman's  toil  and  danger  at  sea  by  night. 

I  spoke  a  short  time  ago  about  photographers  leaving  their  appa- 
ratus on  the  seashore.  Peter  reminds  me  of  an  adventure  a  friend  of 
his  had  with  a  strange  hand  camera — a  thing  I  know  very  little 
about.  Though  any  one  can  photograph  in  the  ordinary  way  with  a 
decent-sized  lens  and  camera,  genius  is  necessary  to  manipulate  a 
hand  camera.  I  do  not  speak  in  jest,  for  I  have  been  trying  for  some 
two  years  now  to  get  a  decent  plate  with  a  hand  camera ;  so  far 
I  have  got  nothing  which  is  not  flat,  thin,  and  foggy.  There  was  a 
sale  by  auction  at  Whitby  last  year,  and  among  the  things  on  the 
table  in  the  auction-room  was  a  hand  camera.  Peter's  friend,  who 
had  been  looking  round,  took  it  up  and  examined  it  carefully.  He 
was  rather  surprised  to  find  it  there  among  a  lot  of  old  odds  and 
ends,  for  it  was  in  perfect  condition — the  lens  and  shutter  were  of 
the  most  improved  make — in  fact,  Peter's  friend  made  up  his  mind 
to  come  to  the  sale,  and  had  visions  of  seeing  that  camera  knocked 
down  to  him  for  five  or  six  shillings.  The  only  part  about  it  he 
could  not  understand  was  the  changing  arrangement,  so  he  took 
the  back  off  and  emptied  the  plates,  which  were  inside,  out  while 
he  made  himself  master  of  the  mechanism.  This  accomplished,  he 
had  just  put  the  plates  back  in  their  place,  and  was  putting  the 
camera  down  on  the  table,  when  a  stranger  came  up,  who  said 
abruptly,  "What  are  you  doing  with  that!'"  "Just  been  having 
a  look  at  it "  Then  the  stranger  turned  very  red,  and  began  to 
splutter,  "How  dare  you  touch  what  does  not  belong  to  you?" 
The  photographer  replied  calmly  that  he  expected  everything  which 
was  in  the  sale-room  could  be  examined,  and  that  was  why  they 
were  on  view.  Then  the  man  turned  redder  than  before,  and  said, 
"You  did  not  opeu  it,  did  you?"  "Of  course  I  did,"  came  the 
answer.  Then,  when  the  stranger  walked  off,  muttering  and 
cursing,  with  the  camera  under  his  arm,  it  dawned  upon  Peter's 
friend  that  the  camera  was  not  for  sale,  and  that  by  examining 
the  changing  appliance  he  had  exposed  to  light  the  whole  of  some 
one's  day  8  work.  Peter  says  his  friend  rushed  after  the  s'ranger 
and  offered  to  buy  new  plates,  and  said  how  sorry  he  was,  but  the 
man  with  the  hand  camera  refused  to  be  comforted,  and  went  down 
the  stairs  uiiing  language  which  Peter  cautioned  me  not  to  repeat, 
except  on  board  ship  or  in  a  windy  corner. 

After  all,  photography  at  the  seaside  is  like  photography  everywhere 
else — if  we  get  more  than  our  share  of  stormy  weather,  so  that  our 
trees  give  up  as  hopeles.s  the  attempt  of  trying  to  grow  before  they 
are  many  years  old,  those  very  same  winds  bring  compensation  in 
the  shape  of  fresh  air,  which  enables  the  photographer  to  work 
eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  without  feeling  as  weary  as 
he  would  with  the  regulation  eight  hours  inland. 

If  Leeds  was  only  at  the  seaside,  one  thing  is  quite  certain — she 
would  be  troubled  with  smoke  no  lorgor,  uie  sea  hr<»pz<»s  wnnld 
blow  it  all  away,  if  they  did  not  blow  all  the  chimneys  down  ;  but, 
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then,  Leeds  ivould  not  be  Leeds  without  its  smoke,  and  Yorkshire 
without  Leeds  would  be  nowhere,  and  England  without  Yorkshire 
would  be  nowhere,  and  the  world  without  England  might  just  as 
well  giye  up  the  trouble  of  turning  on  its  axis,  so  it  is  just  as  well 
that  Leeds  is  not  at  the  seaside,  after  all. 

I  am  afraid  the  impressions  I  have  given  you  of  photography  at 
the  seaside  have  been  very  indistinct,  very  much  out  of  focus. 
May  I,  in  conclusion,  suggest  that  you  should  all  go  to  the  seaside, 
and  get  your  own  impressions  P  After  such  a  hard  week's  work  as 
you  must  have  had  this  week,  I  am  sure  a  change  of  air  and  a  little  rest 
and  quiet  would  just  set  you  up,  or,  as  we  say  at  Whitby,  would 
just  "  trim  "  you. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Addyman,  Mr.  Sutcliffe  said  the  light  at  the  sea- 
side was  much  more  actinic  than  inland  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  smoke.  The  exposures  were  reduced  to  about  one-fourth  of  those 
given  inland. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  Mr.  SutclifEe,  a  series  of 
slides  illustrative  of  beautiful  places  in  Yorkshire,  not  placed  on  the 
week's  programme,  was  next  shown. 

Thb  Council  Meeting. 

A  Council  Meeting  followed.  Mr.  F.  P.  Oembrano  was  proposed 
B8  President  for  the  year  1897-8  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Lucas.  Jlr.  George 
Mason  seconded,  Mr.  Sturmey  supported,  the  nomination,  and,  on  a 
vote  being  taken,  Mr.  Cembrano  was  declared  unanimously  elected. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  passed  to  the  local  Committee  and  duly 
acknowledged. 

Mr.  Drage  intimated  that  he  would  be  unable  to  continue  the 
secretaryship,  but  was  induced  to  adhere  to  the  office  pro  tem. 
Several  members  of  Council  thought  that  by  the  engagement  of  a 
paid  assistant  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  would  be  so  lightened  that 
he  would  be  willing  to  retain  his  position. 

Subsequently  the  principal  members  of  the  Convention  met  at  a 
smoking  concert,  organized  by  the  officers  and  committee  of  the 
Leeds  Camera  Club,  in  the  Green  Dragon  Hotel.  The  Chairman  was 
Mr.  J.  Green  Hirst  (President),  and  the  Vice-Chairman,  Mr.  W.  A.  M. 
Brown  (Vice-president).  To  the  latter  gentleman  the  company, 
which  numbered  several  hundreds,  were  indebted  for  the  evening's 
hospitality,  for  which  he  was  cordially  thanked  by  those  present. 
Songs,  recitations,  and  instrumental  solos  constituted  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  programme,  and  there  were  also  several  appropriate 
toasts.  A  number  of  professional  artistes  from  the  Princess's  Palace 
appeared.  The  pianist  was  Mr.  W.  McMillan.  •  The  hearty  good 
welcome  of  the  Leeds  Camera  Club  was  thoroughly  appreciated  by 
the  visitors. 

The  week  ended  by  the  visit  to  Knaresborough  on  Saturday  of 
about  twenty-four  members  of  the  Convention. 


"COSMOS"  AT  THE  CONVENTION. 
Between  the  hours  of  one  and  three  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
July  12,  Kirkstall  Abbey,  near  Leeds,  was  almost  entirely  given 
over  to  the  occupation  of  the  writer  of  these  lines.  Provided  with 
pencil  and  note-book,  I  sat  where  the  great  high  altar  once  stood, 
and  the  only  interruption  I  suffered  in  my  imagi  lative  efforts  tT 
people  the  ruined  and  restored  Cistercian  abbey  with  the  monks  of 
the  olden  time — to  call  back  the  glitter,  the  glory,  and  the  dim 
religious  light  that  once  filled  its  stately  aisles  and  transepts — came 
from  a  colony  of  quarrelsome  birds  that  had  found  lodgment  in 
its  walls.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  that  pleasant  and  lonely  hour, 
for,  during  an  eventful  busy  week,  it  was  at  once  the  most  peaceful 
and  the  only  one  to  which  I  was  able  to  lay  undisputed  claim. 


You  will  infer  from  the  foregoing,  dear  reader,  that  the  members 
of  the  Leeds  Convention  found  plenty  with  which  to  occupy  their 
time.  Speaking  for  myself,  and  I  believe  for  others,  I  can  say  that 
last  week,  for  sheer,  physical,  hard  work,  would  be  difficult  to  beat 
in  the  ordinary  way — that  is  in  a  week  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of 
one's  usual  avocation.  As  an  idea  of  what  we  went  through,  I  give 
the  tale  of  [my  own]  Friday's  proceedings :  Called  at  6.30  ;  7.50  train 
to  Ripon.  Drove  to  Fountains  Abbey.  Five  hours  photographing  and 
being  photographed.     Walked  and  drove  back  to  Ripon.     Lunch  at 


4.30.    Train  back  to  Leeds  at  6.20.    Arrived  at  7.46.    Meeting  8.30 

to  10.30.     Smoking  concert  till  midnight.     Then  a  visit  to 

But  that,  besides  being  another  story,  was  not  on  the  programme ; 
so  we  will  let  it  pass. 

For  all  that,  the  week  was  enjoyable  as  well  as  bustling.  They 
are  good  men  of  business  at  Leeds ;  and  so  things  went  without  a 
hitch.  The  reception  in  the  beautiful  and  well-filled  picture  galleries 
delighted  the  ladies,  and  gave  them  and  the  men  the  opportunity  of 
looking  their  best.  The  civic  dignitaries  were  affability  itself,  and 
the  Deputy- Mayor  (Mr.  J.  Gordon)  pleasantly  talked  photography 
without  boring  us,  or  betraying  signs  that  he  had  crammed  up  the 
article  on  photography  in  the  Encyclop<Bdia  Britannica  for  his  speech. 
The  President's  address  gave  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  Con- 
ventioners  the  opportunity  of  disagreeing  with  him,  and  so  the  week 
commenced  in  a  most  promising  way. 


Of  the  papers  read,  that  delivered  by  Mr.  Haddon,  on  The  Filing/ 
and  Washing  of  Paper  Prints,  was  the  one  that  met  with  the 
greatest  amount  of  attention.  It  was  highly  appreciated  by  all  who 
heard  it,  as  being  full  of  sound,  useful  information  on  the  subject. 
It  was  listened  to  with  marked  interest,  and  evoked  a  good  dis- 
cussion. One  such  paper,  which  appeals  to  every  photographer,  is 
sufficient  to  redeem  a  Convention  meeting  from  the  charge  of  doing 
nothing  for  photography.  We  all,  or  most  of  us,  fix  and  wash  silver 
prints ;  few  of  us  do  it  properly,  and  Mr.  Haddon  tells  us  how  it 
should  be  done.  He  hints  at  pursuing  the  subject,  and  I  may 
therefore  remind  him  that  the  Convention  possesses  a  Research  Fund 
of  which  he  should  take  advantage. 


Some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago  a  friend  and  I  were  having  a 
humble  tintype  photograph  of  ourselves  taken  by  the  aid  of 
magnesium,  and  when  the  operator  had  replaced  the  cap  I  ventured 
to  suggest  to  him  that  the  use  of  gelatine  dry  plates,  which  were 
then  making  headway,  would  enable  him  to  shorten  his  exposures. 
Regarding  me  with  an  expression  of  savage  contempt,  he  intimated, 
in  emphatic  but  utterly  unprintable  language,  that  in  his  experience 
those  people  who  knew  something  of  photography  always  made  the 
worst  sitters,  and  he  expressed  bitterly  ironical  surprise  that  they 
condescended  to  be  photographed  by  anybody  but  themselves.  The 
moral  of  this  has  never  been  lost  to  me,  and  the  incident  rose  in  my 
mind  on  Wednesday  morning  of  last  week,  when  Mr.  Mclver,  of 
Leeds,  was  taking  the  Convention  group  at  the  rear  of  the  Yorkshire 
College. 

The  light  was  dull,  the  wind  was  blowing  hard,  the  focussing 
cloths  swirled  and  waved,  one  or  two  members  thought  they 
knew  better  than  the  photographer  where  they  should  stand,  and, 
when  the  first  exposure  was  made,  somebody  loudly  and  confidently 
expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  underdone.  'Then  one  of  the 
cameras  appeared  to  be  not  quite  level,  and  somebody  else  obligingly 
informed  the  photographer  of  the  fact.  The  reply  of  Mr.  Sellman 
of  Huddersfield,  who  was  assisting  Mr.  Mclver,  was  simply,  "  Would 
)0u  like  to  come  and  look  for  yourself?"  and,  not  wishing  to  be  out 
of  the  group,  the  interrupter  was  silent.  Other  very  photographic 
criticisms  were  met  by  the  stem  request,  emanating  from  some 
sensible  photographer  in  the  crowd,  to  "  give  the  man  a  chance ! " 
and  at  last  the  chance  was  given.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
obstacles,  a  really  admirable  group  resulted,  a  fact  upon  which  Mr. 
Mclver  is  to  be  congratulated.  The  background  is  not  very  pictu- 
resque, but  the  group  contains  136  very  good  portraits. 


The  136  members  that  figure  in  the  group  form  considerably  less 
than  half  of  the  total  number  that  attended  the  Convention ;  this 
fact  deserves  mention  as  otherwise  an  erroneous  idea  might  be 
formed  of  the  attendance.  Hard  work,  occasionally  punctuated  by 
pleasure,  was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  week.  Observation 
would  lead  me  to  think  that  there  was  far  less  than  hitherto  of  that 
silly  snap-shotting  of  one  auothj^r  in  positions  which,  when  the  slides 
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are  publicly  shown,  are  calculated  to  raise  a  laugh  or  provoke  ridicule, 
Bolton  Abbey,  the  woods,  and  the  river;  York  with  its  Minster, 
gates,  walls,  and  other  old  buildings ;  Ripon  Cathedral,  Studley 
Royal,  with  the  incomparably  beautiful  ruins  of  Fountains  Abbey, 
gave  opportunities  for  careful  and  well-considered  work  that  were 
taken  full  advantaf^e  of,  A  crop  of  good  results  may  assuredly  be 
looked  for,  as  the  weather  on  the  occasions  named  left  nothing  to  be 
desired,  Messrs.  Watkinson's  portable  dark  room,  which  accom- 
panied us  on  our  travels,  was  largely  used,  and  a  word  of  thanks  is 
distinctly  due  the  firm  for  its  thoughtf ulness. 


The  humours  of  a  Convention  meeting  would  provide  matter 
for  an  entertaining  book.  I  have  only  space  and  time  for  the  narra- 
tion of  one,  which  gave  a  deal  of  innocent  pleasure  to  all  who 
figured  in  it.  On  the  Thursday  afternoon,  in  St,  Mary's  Abbey, 
York,  a  party  of  about  a  dozen,  headed  by  the  President,  had 
gathered  together.  It  occurred  to  somebody  to  have  a  group  taken, 
which  was  done  by  means  of  a  pocket  Kodak,  Then  a  member 
with  a  quarter-plate  was  pressed  into  service,  and  so  we  passed  to 
0x4,  eix45,  7ix.5,  8ix6i,  and  ultimately  to  9ix6|.  In  all, 
about  ten  separate  photographers  were  cajoled,  forced,  bullied,  or 
inveigled  into  exposing  on  the  Presidential  group,  under  the  induce- 
ment of  obliging  Mr.  Robinson,  helping  trade,  immortalising  them- 
selves, and  giving  one  of  the  party  an  opportunity  of  showing  how  a 
group  ahiiulil  be  taken.  The  confidence,  the  nervousness,  the  astonish- 
ment, the  self-deprecation,  the  reluctance  of  more  than  one  of  those 
who  were  called  upon  to  photograph  groups  in  which  such  photo- 
jrraphic  notabilities  as  Robinson,  Lange,  E.  R.  Ashton,  and  others 
figured  was  most  amusing  to  contemplate.  The  triumj)h  of  the 
afternoon  was  reached  when  two  ladies  were  persuaded  to  take  the 
group,  which  they  did  in  a  thoroughly  cool  and  workmanlike  manner. 


The  music  of  "  broad  Yorkshire ; "  the  irrepressible  animal  spirits 
of  the  Leeds  Camera  Clubbers;  the  tact  and  distinction  of  Godfrey 
Bingley,  Herbert  Denison,  W.  J.  AVarren,  and  J.  H.  Walker,  kept  us 
company  throughout,  so  that  the  proceedings  never  flagged.  I  have 
referred  to  the  animal  spirits  of  the  Leeds  Camera  Club.  They 
gave  us  a  smoking  concert  one  night,  under  the  chairmanship  of  their 
President,  Mr.  J.  Green  Hirst,  and  the  determined  manner  in  which 
they  set  about  the  business  of  enjoying  themselves  and  ministering 
to  the  comfort  of  their  guests  not  only  astonished  the  languid 
London  contingent,  but  filled  us  with  envy.  Yorkshire  folk  do  not 
appear  to  know  what  rest,  repose,  or  sleep,  means.  They  work  hard ; 
they  play  hard  ;  and  they  seem  to  be  always  doing  one  or  the  other. 

Same  former  Conventioners,  such  as  Watmough  Webster,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Werner,  Thomas  Mayne,  Hepworth,  J.  A.  C.  Ruthven, 
Child  Bayley,  and  Mrs.  Mason,  were  missed,  but  some  interesting 
new  blood  put  in  an  appearance.  The  late  J.  Traill  Taylor — to 
whom  the  Convention,  in  its  early  days,  owed  so  much — was  not 
forgotten,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  vote  of  twenty  guineas  to  the 
fund  now  being  raised  to  provide  a  memorial  to  him.  This  was  the 
right  and  proper  thing  to  do,  and  the  applause  with  which  the  sug- 
gestion was  greeted  indicated  that  his  name  will  long  find  a  warm 
place  in  the  hearts  of  his  former  colleagues. 


To  the  tale  that  is  told  elsewhere  I  have  little  more  to  add,  except 
that  Mr,  Drage  was,  as  usual,  absolutely  unselfish  and  tireless  in 
ministering  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  Conventioners.  He  was 
wholly  unsparing  of  himself,  and  if  ever  a  man  toiled  hard  for  other 
people,  and  met  with  success  in  his  single-minded  efforts,  that  man 
was  Drage.  With  the  assistance  that  he  is  entitled  to  receive,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  he  will  guide  the  Convention  for  many  years  to 
come. 

To  sum  up,  the  Leeds  Convention  was  an  all-round  success. 
Everything  was  of  the  best ;  the  attendance,  the  papers,  the  weather, 
the  places  visited,  the  harmony,  and  the  dinner;  while  good  fellow- 
ship reigned  throughout.    At  the  beginning  of  the  week  a  little 


cloud  appeared  on  the  horizon,  but  the  wind  changed,  the  sun  burst 
forth,  and  the  rest  of  the  week  was  bright  and  fair.  And  so  good- 
bye to  grimy,  smoky,  noisy,  bustling  Leeds,  and  the  enjoyable^ 
earnest,  thoroughgoing  Convention  of  1896. 


The  last  four  non-Leeds  Conventioners  remaining  in  the  town  oiv 
Saturday  afternoon  made  their  way  to  the  •'5,30  express  for  London^ 
pleased  and  tired  with  their  week's  experiences.  When  the  train 
started,  one  of  them  softly  removed  his  Convention  badge  from  the 
lappel  of  his  coat.  "  Is  the  Convention  ended  'r "  asked  a  second,  in 
a  tone  of  voice  e,\pressive  of  surprise  at  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
week  had  gone.  The  others  nodded,  silently  and  somewhat  sadly,, 
and  then  the  mighty  express  sped  on  its  way  south.  Cosmos. 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 
I  HAVE  -been  considerably  interested  of  late  in  scanning  The 
Inquirer  columns  of  this  Jouunal  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  meet  a  long-felt  want,  and,  though  I  do  not  go  to  the  extent 
of  saying  that  no  photographic  home  is  complete  without  them,  I  dO' 
think  they  will  be  found  very  useful  to  a  large  number  of  readers,- 
I  must,  however,  say  that  the  very  least  compliment  that  could  be- 
paid  to  those  who  reply  would  be  to  read  the  replies  before  asking' 
for  further  information.  I  am  led  to  make  this  remark  by  the  query  of 
"  Billericay,"  who  wishes  to  know  if  it  is  a  fact,  as  asserted  last 
week,  that  an  insoluble  chromate  of  silver  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
bichromate  of  potash  on  carbonate  of  silver.  He  goes  on  to  show 
that  his  experience  is  contrary  to  the  substantiation  of  such  fact. 
Now,  if  "  Billericay  "  wUl  only  go  to  the  trouble  of  reperusing  the 
replies  on  this  subject,  he  will  find  that  the  exact  converse  of  his 
alleged  fact  is  set  down. 

With  regard  to  "  Perplexed  "  and  others  writing  about  iodine  in 
solution  there  is  all  the  necessary  information  for  practical  pur- 
poses, but  not  a  definite  explanation  of  his  original  difliculty.  The 
truth  is,  the  "  tincture  of  iodine  "  of  the  pharmaceutist  is  not  a  simple 
spirituous  solution  of  iodine,  but  a  solution  made  by  the  addition  of 
iodide  of  potassium  to  the  extent  of  fifty  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the^ 
iodide  employed.  It  is  the  presence  of  this  potassium  salt  that  pre- 
vents the  precipitation  when  the  tincture  is  added  to  water.  When. 
a  solution  of  iodine  is  needed  for  stock — and  it  is  a  most  desirable- 
preparation  in  any  photographic  establishment — the  simplest  way  to^ 
make  it  is  to  rub  up  some  iodine  in  a  mortar  with  a  little  water,  and' 
add  a  few  crystals  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  keep  on  stirring  tillt 
the  iodine  is  all  dissolved,  adding  a  further  supply  of  crystals  if- 
necessary.  This  is  an  invaluable  solution  for  removing  silver  stains- 
from  the  hands  or  linen.  Apply  the  solution,  followed  by  a  solution 
of  cyanide  of  potassium.  Any  silver  stains,  however  old,  will  giv&- 
way  to  this  treatment,  which  may  have  to  be  given  a  second  time  if  > 
the  stain  be  very  strong  or  the  iodine  solution  not  strong  enough. 

The  event  of  the  week — the  event  of  the  year,  I  may  say — is  past 
and  gone,  and  the  Convention  of  1896  is  the  most  illustrious  of  any, 
if  mere  numbers  count.     What  very  mixed  feelings  our  worthy 
President's  address  must  have  raised !  but  the  genial  way  in  whichj. 
he  trod  on  people's  corns  robbed  it  of  all  offence.     When,  in  the- 
early  part  of  his  address,  the  President  repeated  the  bon  mot  ofa» 
camera  club  man,  "  What  is  photography  ?  "  he  scored  a  point ;  but 
he  rather  gave  himself  away  afterwards  in  his  plea  for  pure  photo- 
graphy, for,  when  any  one  fresh  to  the  subject  views  the  annual  • 
exposition  of  the  works  of  the  Linked  Ring,  Wliat  is  photography?  i» 
the  very  question  that  arises  in  his  mind.     C'ett  Tnagnifique  mais  ce 
nest  pas  la  photographie,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  the  liberty  I  take 
with  a  celebrated  saying,     Mr.  Robinson  says,  "  In  the  science  of 
photography  we  soon  find,  with  Macbeth,  that  '  nothing  is  but  what 
is  not.' "   An  equally  fair  quotation  could  be  made  from  the  Brothers 
James  and  Horace  Smith's  inimitable  parody,  when  Photography 
and  the  New  Photography  were  compared  and  discussed  in  the  dim 
seclusion    of   the    Salon :     "  Nought    is   everything,   everything  is 
nought,  and  thinking  is  but  waste  of  thought." 

By  the  bye,  why  does  our  most  esteemed  photographic  stalwart  of 
the  stalwarts  appropriate  the  term  "  The  New  Photography "  to  the 
Salon  and  all  its  works?    I  have  a  very  distinct  recollection  of/ 
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seeiug  an  advertisement  of  a  professional  photographer — years  before 
the  genesis  of  the  Salon,  headed  "  The  New  Photography." 

What  a  charming  picture  is  drawn  in  the  address  of  the  "  public 
rush  for  the  quiet  simplicity  of  those  portraits  which  appear  to  be 
almost  too  simple  to  be  art,  but  which  are  all  art,  that  have  been 
shown  to  you  in  the  Salon."  Unfortunately  the  rush  for  photographs 
is  a  thing  of  the  past  to  most  people,  and  to  suggest  that  business 
would  be  improved  by  avoiding  retouching  is  to  suggest  the  arrival 
of  the  millennium  and  the  sudden  surcease  of  vanity.  It  is  retouching, 
however  degrading  it  may  be — and  too  often  it  is  a  vile  degradation 
— it  is  retouching  that  has  kept  professional  portraiture  alive,  sad 
though  it  may  be  to  state  it.  What  became  of  the  arch-priesta  of 
photographic  purity  when  retouching  became  general  ?  They  either 
sank  utterly,  never  to  rise,  or,  after  a  brief  struggle,  frantically  stuck 
to  retouching  as  the  only  lifebuoy.  Talk  of  Silvy  as  a  specialist ! 
there  is  nothing  special  in  charging  two  guineas  for  forty  cartes-do 
visite,  and,  in  his  day,  little  but  cartes  were  asked  for.  He  and 
Salomon  were  men  of  great  artistic  taste,  which  permeated  and 
distinguished  all  their  work.  What  greater  specialist  or  worker  of 
more  artistic  feeling  than  poor  Rejliinder  ?  And  what  did  he  make 
out  of  it  ?  The  thing  necessary  above  all  to  make  photography  a 
paying  profession  is  business  talent.  Silvy  had  a  happy  com- 
bination of  both,  and  he  made  it  pay  handsomely.  Some  of  the  most 
wretched  samples  of,  what  I  suppose,  must  be  called  photography 
were  sent  out  of  his  studio,  and  some  of  the  most  beautiful. 

To  make  a  good  thing  out  of  professional  photography  is  very  rare 
nowadays,  and,  notwithstanding  the  editorial  dictum  about  email  and 
moderate  businesses,  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  man  who 
takes,  say,  500/.  a  year,  working  it  entirely  himself,  with  perhaps  a 
young  girl  to  be  useful  to  see  clients,  will  make  a  bigger  income 
than  one  whose  receipts  are  three  times  aa  much,  with  the  con- 
comitant necessary  assistants,  and  larger  premises,  and  general 
expenses.  I  have  at  this  moment  in  my  mind's  eye  the  example  of 
a  photographer  in  one  of  the  Channel  Islands,  not  to  be  too  precise. 
He  is  a  splendid  worker.  He  takes  all  his  sitters  himself ;  prints, 
tones,  mounts,  and  despatches  every  print,  and  deems  himself  passing 
fortunate  if  he  takes  two  sitters  a  day.  That  man's  receipts  are 
pure  profit  within  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent.,  while  the  "  pro."  is  an 
exceedingly  lucky  man  if,  with  gross  receipts  of  three  times  600/., 
h.is  profits  reach  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent. 

One  of  the  meanest  pieces  of  photographic  sharp  practice  is  that 
referred  to  in  last  week's  Ex  Cathedra,  where  a  local  photographer, 
in  supplying  a  series  of  views  for  publication,  oalmly  appropriates 
another  photographer's  work  by  copying  it,  and  sending  the  copied 
print  with  the  pirate's  name  as  author.  The  editor  speaks  of  the 
possibility  of  a  jury  accepting  the  probability  of  a  coincidence 
accounting  for  two  different  pictures  appearing  alike.  That  is  pos- 
sible, for  the  ways  of  the  juror  are  beyond  account.  Fortunately, 
however,  there  is  another  mode  of  procedure,  which  would  give 
absolute  and  irrefragable  proof.  Let  each  of  the  two  photographs  be 
copied  to  an  exactly  similar  size,  and  mounted  as  a  stereoscopic 
slide,  a  deviation  of  a  straw's  breadth  in  the  position  of  barrow, 
man,  or  broom,  would  be  startlingly  evident  if  the  slide  were  viewed 
in  a  stereoscope.  I  present  this  suggestion  to  the  injured  original 
photographer. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  see  attention  given  to  the  question  of  fading 
again,  by  so  eminent  an  authority  and  accurate  experimentalist  as 
Mr.  Iladdon  ;  but  I  would  commend  to  his  notice  the  question  of 
mounts.  I  have  evidence  which,  to  me,  is  amply  sufficient  that  an 
immense  amount  of  fading  is  due  solely  and  wholly  to  some  fault  in 
the  mounts  (not  the  mounting) ;  mounts,  too,  that  have  no  right  to 
be  faulty,  if  their  cost  is  to  be  any  criterion.  This  is  a  question  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  will  force  itself  to  the  front  eventually. 

Free  Lancb. 


DAVET'S  SYSTEM  OF  EMBOSSING  PORTRAITS. 

Mr.  WiLLiiM  Davbt,  of  66,  Truro-road,  Wood  Green,  describes  this  in- 
vention (a  communication  to  him  by  Frank  Davey,  of  121,  Post-street, 
San  Francisco,  photographer). 

It  has  for  its  object  to  increase  the  lifelike  appearance  of  photographic 
portraits  by  embossing  the  parts  of  the  print  corresponding  to  the  features, 
tigure,  disss,  and  accessories,  in  bas-relief,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  photo- 


graphic high  lights,  half-tones,  and  shadows  will  be  enhanced  by  actual 
modelling  of  the  surtaoe  of  the  photograph.  ' 

"  In  order  to  emboss  a  portrait,  I  either  prodaoe  directly  npon 
a  anitably  prepared  wood  block  a  photographic  print  from  a  trans- 
parency which  has  been  made  from  the  same  negative  as  the  print  to  be 
embossed,  or  I  transfer  to  the  wood  block  a  collodion  film  or  a  single 
transfer  carbon  print,  or  a  thin  gelitine  film,  or  a  traced  outline  from  the 
same  negative  or  from  a  print  produced  from  the  same  negative,  the 
object,  in  any  case,  being  to  produce  upon  the  block  a  more  or  less  per- 
fect outline  of  the  portions  of  the  portrait  to  be  embossed,  the  relative 
position  of  the  parts  being  reversed,  as  regards  right  and  left,  to  serve  as  a 
guide  to  the  carver  in  the  subseijuent  operation.  I  then  carve  the  wood- 
block so  as  to  produce  an  approximately  correct  counterpart  in  intaglio 
(reversed  as  regards  right  and  left)  of  the  features  and  other  portions  of 
the  picture  to  be  embossed,  the  depth  of  the  carving  being  approximately 
proportional  to  the  natural  relief  and  rotundity  of  the  parts  of  the  subject 
represented. 

"  The  photograph  print  to  be  embossed,  having  been  mounted  apon  a 
thick  soft  paper  which  will  adapt  itself  readily  to  the  die  and  permit  of 
embossing  in  relief  without  splitting,  is  generally  damped  before  being 
embossed,  especially  if  the  relief  is  to  be  considerable,  except  In  the  case 
of  carbon  and  gelatine  prints,  which  would  be  liable  to  adhere  to  the  die 
if  damped,  and  must  therefore  be  embossed  dry. 

"  The  mounted  print  is  then  subjected  to  pressure,  in  a  screw  or  other 
press,  between  the  carved  die  and  a  soft  rubber  pad,  or  a  counterpart  in 
cameo,  the  face  of  the  print  being  in  contact  with  the  intaglio  die,  and 
due  precautions  being  taken  to  ensure  correct  register  between  the  die  and: 
the  photograph.  With  this  object  in  view,  I  trace  an  outline  from  the  nega- 
tive and  apply  it  in  correct  register  to  the  die,  and  drive  register  pin.* 
through  the  tracing  into  the  marginal  portions  of  the  die.  I  then  remove 
the  tracing  and  apply  it  in  correct  register  to  the  print,  and  perforate  the 
print  through  the  holes  in  the  tracing.  The  mounted  and  perforated  print 
is  then  placed  on  the  die,  the  pins  coming  through  the  perforations- 
keeping  the  print  in  proper  register. 

"  The  counterpart  in  cameo  may  be  an  easily  mouldable  material  such 
as  paper  pulp,  or  a  pad  of  soft,  elastic  indiarubber  which  adapts  itself  to 
tlie  configuration  of  the  die  at  each  pressure,  and  may  serve  for  dies  of 
difi'erent  forms.  In  order  to  obtain  a  perfect  impression  of  the  die,  the 
print  may  be  first  pressed  with  a  soft  pad,  such  as  referred  to,  and  then 
subjected  to  a  second  pressure  between  the  same  die  and  a  counterpart 
formed  of  guttapercha  which  has  previously  received  the  impression  of 
the  die  in  the  press.  The  print  should  be  left  under  pressure  for  about 
ten  minutes,  or  (especially  if  pressed  dry)  until  it  has  permanently  ac 
quired  the  configuration  of  the  die,  and,  after  being  removed  from  the 
press,  it  should  be  mounted  in  a  deep  passe-partuut,  or  other  frame, 
which  will  protect  the  relief  surface  of  the  print  from  injury.  It  is  also 
preferable  to  back  up  the  embossed  parts  of  the  print  with  cotton-wool, 
and  to  mount  it  on  a  stout  cardboard  backing." 

The  claims  are  : — ■ 

1.  The  described  method  of  embossing  pliotographic  prints  in  relief  by 
pressure  between  a  correspondingly  carved  die  and  a  suitable  pad  or 
counterpart. 

2.  A  photographic  print  embossed  or  modelled  in  relief. 
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©ur  OEtrttorial  Kniiit* 

Radiography  as  an  Aid  to  Diagnosis  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet 
by  Dr.  Hall-Edwards,  of  Birmingham,  in  which  the  author,  an  ardent 
radiographic  worker,  quotes  cases  upon  which  radiography  has 
thrown  considerable  light,  and  has  aided  the  diagnosis.  The  pamphlet, 
which  is  reprinted  from  the  Birmingham  Medical  Review,  appeals  to 
surgeons,  who,  doubtless,  will  appreciate  it,  as  it  is  replete  with 
useful  suggestions. 

Marion's  Catalogue  for  Pbofbssionai,  PHOToaEAPHBRS. 

Marion  k  Oo.,  Soho-sqnare,  W. 
The  section  of  Messrs.  Marion's  catalogue  which  contains  particular -i 
of  goods  primarily  intended  for  the  use  of  professional  photographers 
is  before  us.  Accessories  in  great  variety,  backgrounds,  show-cases, 
mounts,  show-screens,  and  numerous  other  requirements  of  the  pro- 
fessional man  are  described  and  illustrated  in  the  course  of  a 
hundred  pages.     It  is  a  well-got-up  volume. 
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The  Simplex  Changisg  and  Developixg  Test. 

F.  BEEEsrORD,  li,  Bridge-road  West,  Btttterses. 
Mr.  Ueresfohd  has  shown  us  his  latest  production  —  a  tent, 
primarily  intended  for  developing  on  emergency,  but  also  capable 
of  being  used  for  changing  purposes.  Two  metal  uprights  and  a 
cross  piece  support  the  fabric,  which  is  secured  by  stout  elastic  to  the 
l)ottom  of  the  box,  forming  the  base,  so  that  no  light  can  enter. 
There  are  large  holes  for  the  arms,  and  an 
elastically  bound  face  hole  fitting  just 
beneath  the  nose,  and  so  allowing  one  to 
breathe  freely.  When  set  up,  the  tent 
is  nineteen  inches  high,  and  gives  a 
working  space  of  twenty -two  inches 
r,i  ,  by  sixteen.  Folded  up  in  its  box,  the 
.^  :«,  4:..\  measurements  are  eleven  by  sixteen  by 
three  inches.  Three  thicknesses  of  material  are  used,  and  perfect 
light-tightness  should  therefore  be  obtained.  The  Simplex  struck 
^ls  as  being  a  useful  and  practicable  tent. 


The  Roman  Ruins  at  Darenth. 
3Ir.  J.  H.  Baldock,  of  the  Croydon  Microscopical  and  Natural 
History  Society,  has  kindly  sent  us  two  photographs  of  the  Old 
Roman  ^'illa  at  Darenth,  which  he  took  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Society "s  photographic  outing  there  a  few  days  ago.  The  photo- 
graphs are  excellent.  __^ 

PHOTO-AniOCOPYIST   SPECIMENS. 
The  Autooopjist  Company,  72,  London- wall,  E.G. 

We  have  received  from  the  Autocopyist  Company  some  specimens  of 
.collotype  printing  done  on  the  simple  hand-vyorked  apparatus  that  has 

been  "frequently  described  in  these  pages.     Appropriately  enough, 
Jbaving  regard  to  the  Leeds  Convention,  one  of  the  views  is  of  Kirk- 

i^tall  Abbey  before  its  "  restoration."'    This  and  the  remainder  of  the 

specimens  are  remarkably  good  examples  of  this  simple  system  of 
ink  printing,  which  deserves  to  achieve  wide  popularity  by  means  of 

the  Photo-autocopyist.     Rough  surfaces  and  variously  coloured  inks 
■ate  employed  with  equally  happy  effects. 


Pai'ER  for  Photoobaphic  PuErosES. — Mr.  F.  F.  Weeks  writes:  "Re 
answer  to  correspondent,  T.  Coombs,  page  464,  I  note  your  answer.  But 
why  not  an  English  firm  start  making  a  special  paper  of  Al  quality  and  various 
graies  for  photographic  purposes  ?  Surely  there  is  a  big  opening  for  such  a 
fine.  We  have  some  famous  British  paper-making  firms  ;  it  ought  to  be  worth 
their  while  to  make  the  trial." 

Errata. — Owing  to  absence  from  home  at  the  time  of  publication  of  our 
last  issue,  some  errors  escaped  notice  until  too  late  for  conection.  In  the  last 
paragraph  of  leaderettes  ou  page  452,  last  line  but  one,  "controverts" 
should  read  "  corroborates,"  which  exactly  reveirses  the  meaning ;  but,  as  we 
have  for  many  years  consistently  condemned  "  eliminators,"  we  have  little 
doubt  from  the  context  moat  of  our  readers  will  have  recognised  the  mistake. 
Mr.  Bothamley  is  made  to  speak  of  Mr.  Haddon's  four  "  pages  "  ;  "  papers  "  was 
cie:int,  of  course. 

Pbacticablk  Application  op  Acetylenb. — At  a  garden  party  held  on 
Saturday,  the  11th  inst.,  at  Camberwell,  S.E.,  the  lawn  was  brilliantly 
ilhuuinated  by  acetylene  gas.  The  generators  and  fittings  were  supplied  and 
filed  by  Messrs.  Thorn  &  Hoddle,  inventors  and  manufacturers  of  the  Incanto 
acetylene  gas  generators.  This  is,  we  believe,  the  first  occasion  on  which  this 
light  has  been  applied  in  such  a  practical  manner.  The  light  wiis  exceedingly 
brilliant,  and  illuminated  the  spacious  lawn  (on  which  dancing  was  being 
enjoyed  by  about  five  hundred  persons)  in  a  manner  that  would  favourably 
compare  with  an  elaborate  electric-light  installation. 

Fob  etching  letters,  names,  or  designs  on  metallic  goods,  such  as  knives, 
for  instance,  the  Zeit.  /.  Electroclie-in.  gives  the  following  directions : — The 
objects  are  covered  with  the  following  mixture:  1  litre  of  naphtha,  J  kilo- 
gramme of  carbon  bisulphide,  2  kilogrammes  of  pulverised  resin,  and  1"5 
kilogramme  of  chloride  of  copper.  After  covering  with  a  thin  layer  of  this, 
the  stencil  or  typo  is  washed  with  a  weak  solution  of  potash  and  pressed  on 
the  surface,  which  is  then  washed,  after  which  it  is  wetted  with  a  weak 
solution  of  sal  ammoniac,  through  which  a  current  is  passed,  which  then 
etches  the  metal  where  the  insulating  coat  has  been  removed. 

On  Saturday,  July  11,  the  emploijls  of  Messrs.  Penrose  &  Co.,  Upper 
Baker-street,  W.C.,  the  well-known  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  process- 
woik  appliances,  had  their  annual  outing.  The  party,  numbering  twenty- 
five,  proceeded  by  train  to  Hampton  Court,  and  thence  by  steam  launch  up 
the  river  to  Chertsey,  where  luncheon  was  served.  Mr.  A.  W.  Penrose 
presided,  and,  in  responding  to  e.xpressions  of  goodwill  aud  thanks  from  the 
stalJ',  said  he  fully  hoped  to  see  double  the  number  around  him  next  year. 
Cricket  and  boating  were  afterwards  indulged  in,  and  the  party,  having 
partaken  of  tea,  started  about  seven  o'clock  on  the  return  journey,  which  was 
ibeguiled  by  some  excellent  songs  and  music  from  various  members  of  the  staff 


An  Optical  Illusion. — While  doing  some  photographic  work  with  a  light 
from  a  Welsbach  burner,  which  shone  through  a  ■mall  ground-glau  window 
in  a  dark  room,  I  noticed  that,  when  a  lamp  emitting  red  rays  from  its  vertical 
sides  was  placed  in  a  position  so  that  its  top  was  illuminated  by  the  white 
light  from  the  window,  and  while  in  this  light  it  was  then  moved  by  hand  to 
and  fro  in  a  horizontal  plane,  the  top  appeared  to  be  loose,  or  (li«i)Ucei'  in 
opposite  directions  to  the  red  sides.  The  top  was  of  bright  tin,  and  it* 
surface  sufliciently  irregular  to  cast  slight  shadows,  which  rendered  the  effect 
very  marked.  This  illusion  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  a  physiological  action  at  the 
retina,  in  which  the  impression  produced  by  the  white  or  grey  light  peniata 
longer  than  that  from  the  red,  causing  an  apparent  lag  of  the  top.  The 
persistency  may  be  still  further  accounted  for  when  the  fact  is  borne  in  mind 
that  the  lag  could  only  be  obtained  with  weak  lights  in  a  dark  room,  and 
therefore  with  the  pupil  of  the  eye  largely  expanded,  and  in  consequence  a 
relative  increase  of  intensity  of  the  white  over  the  red  light  upon  retinal  area* 
of  different  sensibUity.  Lamplight  or  daylight  can  be  used  instead  of  a 
Welsbach.  I  found  it  convenient  to  vary  the  intensity  and  colour  of  the 
lights  by  superposing  sheets  of  coloured  tissue  papers. — F.  H.  LoBlNtt  in 
Xalurt. 

The  Commercial  Value  op  Apmjbd  Chbmistrt.  —  Professor  Dewar'n 
recent  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution  was  a  rapid  survey  of  the  galloping 
pace  at  which  chemical  discovery  of  value  in  the  arts  has  lately  proceedel,  says 
the  Chronicle,  It  was  a  complete  justification  of  Mr.  Lndwig  Mond's  dictum, 
that  chemi&l  research  spells  commercial  success.  Take,  for  instance,  what 
Mr.  Mond  himself  has  brought  to  light  and  utilised,  all  through  his  attempts 
to  improve  the  gas  battery  first  invented  by  Lord  Justice  Grove.  Why  cannot 
we  turn  coal  directly  into  electricity  without  the  cumbrous  boiler,  steam 
engine,  and  dynamo  process  intervening — burn  it  up  as  you  burn  up  zinc  in  a 
galvanic  battery  ?  Well,  the  idea  is  very  magnificent,  but  not  yet  within  the 
range  of  practical  science.  But  the  suggestion  that  carbonic  oxide  might  bf 
used  in  some  way  led  Mr.  Mond  to  discover  a  strange  and  totally  unexpected 
property  of  this  gas,  namely,  that  it  will  directly  unite  with  metallic  iron  and 
uiclcel  to  form  gases  which  are  called  carbonyls  of  these  metals.  Could  any- 
thing be  more  strange  than  the  idea  of  iron  as  gas  at  an  ordinary  temperature  ? 
And  could  anything  be  more  valuable,  for,  as  soon  as  you  heat  these 
carbonyls,  they  give  out  the  metal  again  with  the  greatest  facility  '.  The  re-fult 
is,  that  sir.  Moud  is  now  using  carbonic  oxide  to  extract  nickel  from  its  ores. 
He  gets  nickel  carbonyl  as  a  gas,  subsequently  heats  it  to  make  it  part  with 
its  nickel,  aud  sends  back  the  carbonic  oxide  to  extract  some  more.  In  this 
way  pure  nickel  can  be  obtained,  for  the  gas  will  only  pick  up  the  nickel. 
Professor  Dewar  also  described  the  famous  Castner  process  for  getting  pure 
soda  from  common  salt.  Here  we  have  electrolysis  at  work  once  more,  but 
with  a  movable  electrode  in  the  shape  of  a  fiowing  stream  of  mercury,  which 
bears  away  the  metallic  sodium  in  a)ualgamic  solution  as  fast  as  it  is  separated 
from  the  salt.  The  amalgam  then  passes  into  water,  where  the  sodium  dis- 
solves as  hydrate,  leaving  the  mercury  free  to  go  round  again.  Bat  there  is 
something  more  than  this.  As  the  sodium  dissolves,  it  generates  electricity. 
Formerly  this  electricity  was  generated  in  the  electrolytic  bath  itself,  and 
obstructed  the  operating  current  by  setting  up  a  "back  current"  on  its  own 
account.  Now,  the  "back  current,"  being  separately  generated,  is  made  to 
travel  the  right  way,  aud  supplement  instead  of  obstructing  the  working 
current.  Finally,  Professor  Dewar  illustrated  the  discovery  of  the  effect  of 
the  oxides  of  the  rare  earths,  such  as  those  of  zirconium,  thorium,  and  lantha- 
num, in  transforming  heat  into  light.  This  is  the  principle  of  the  incandescent 
gas  burners.  The  now  familiar  mantle,  which  is  suspended  in  an  atmospheric 
or  Bunsen  burner,  and  glows  so  brilliantly,  is  made,  as  Professor  Dewar 
showed,  by  saturating  a  cotton  mantle  with  salts  of  these  metals  and  then 
incinerating  it.  The  organic  cotton  is  all  burned  away,  leaving  nothing  bnt  a 
skeleton  mantle  of  oxides  and  silica.  When  these  are  suspended  in  the 
colourless  gas  ttame,  they  glow  in  the  l)rilliaut  fashion  now  so  familiar,  far 
surpassing  the  incandescence  which  can  be  obtained  from  platinum,  magnesium, 
lime,  and  other  substances  heated  to  the  same  point 

National  Association  op  Professional  Photographbrs. — The  summer 
meeting  of  the  N.A.P.P.  was  held  this  year  in  connexion  with  the  Photo- 
graphic Convention,  Leeds.  The  Association  attended  the  reception  by  the 
Mayor  of  Leeds  in  the  City  Art  Gallery,  and  all  the  various  excursions, 
meetings,  dinner,  &c  ,  with  loyal  devotion  to  their  "  badges  "  as  members  of 
the  1896  Photographic  Convention.  The  business  meeting  during  Convention 
week  was  held  at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Leeds,  headquarters,  as  on  the  previous 
occasion  of  the  N.A.P.P.  Mr.  Barry  (Hull),  President,  in  the  chair.  Amongst 
those  present  were  Messrs.  T.  Fall  (London),  Harold  Baker  (Birmingham),  J. 
Davis  (Lancaster),  Boak  (Driffield),  E.  J.  Walker  (Maybole,  Ayrshire), 
Priestley  (Egremont),  Eddison  (Leeds),  Crosby  (Rotlierham),  Preke  (Cardiff), 
and  R.  Stewart  (Elgin,  N.B.).  Amongst  other  professionals  who  joined  in  the 
Convention  were  Messrs.  Warwick  Brookes  (Manchester),  W.  Crooke  (Edin- 
borough),  J.  Stuart  (Glasgow),  and  T.  Birtles  (Warrington).  The  Hon. 
Secretary,  Mr.  T.  Bromwich  (Kidderminster)  was  absent  through  illness. 
Letters  of  apology  for  non-attendance  were  received  from  nearly  fifty  members 
of  the  N.A.P.P.,  all  expressing  extreme  regret  at  being  unable  for  various 
reasons  to  be  present,  and  wishing  their  professional  brethren  "a  good  time 
and  good  weather."  The  annual  report  referred  to  the  very  pleasant  summer 
meeting  held  last  year  at  Matlock,  aud  the  special  courtesies  extended  to  the 
N.A.P.P.  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  o!  Devonshire  when  visiting  Chatsworth 
House.  Over  100  professional  members  are  enrolled  on  the  books  of 
the  Association,  and  it  is  in  the  happy  position  of  having  funds  in 
hand.  Messrs.  Charles  Speight  (Kettermg)  and  E.  J.  Walker  (Maybolc, 
Ayrshire)  were  elected  as  new  members.  Some  resignations  were  reported. 
Mr.  Harold  Baker  (Birmingham)  submitted  some  skilful  photogravures,  of  his 
own  production,  which  are  intended  to  illustrate  a  work  he  is  preparing  upon 
the  Avon  district  and  Shakespeare's  lard.  Mr.  T.  Fall  (Loadon)  pave  the 
brethren  a  treat,  by  showing  some  of  his  inimitable  photographs  of  dogs— a-s 
he  said,  with  his  Yorkshire  humour,  he  was  only  a  poor  photographer,  anil 
had  nothing  to  show  but  photographs  of  dogs  and  donkeys.  The  announce- 
ment of  the  death  of  two  old  members  of  the  N.A.P.P.,  Mr.  Jesse  Holloway 
(Cheltenham)  and  Mr.  Adamson,  sen.  (Rothesay),  was  received  with  profomid 
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-TfTet.  The  usual  dinner  and  London  rasating  had  been  held,  Novemher  9, 
.\t''Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-otreet,  at  which  the  opinion  was  expressed  that 

■the  past  action  of  the  N.A.P.P.  ha'1  resulted  in  a  very  definite  improvement 
in  the  terms  allowed  to  professional  photographers,  and  the  publication  of 
lists  for  the  trade,  and  the  trade  only,  where  formerly  no  such  lists  were 
issDed  or  even  named.  Mr.  Hubert's  proposal  to  amalgamate  the  Photo- 
graphers' Benevolent  with  the  N.A.P.P.,  had  not  received  the  approval  of 
the  Council.  Referring  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Draycott's  suggestion  as  to  professional 
photographers  acting  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Printsellers'  Protection  Asso- 
ciation, it  was  considered  that  the  circumstances  and  details  of  the  two  trades 
were  so  essentially  different,  as  to  prevent  any  action  in  the  direction 
suggested.  The  Secretary  (Mr.  D.  J.  O'Neill,  Birmingham)  drew  attention 
to  the  present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  law  of  photographic  copyright. 
Hope  was  expressed  for  a  proper  and  authentic  codification  of  the  confused 
and  conflicting  legal  enactments,  which  are  a  som'ce  rather  of  doubt  and 
Uffioulty  than  of  security  and  protection  to  the  profession  in  many  cases. 
The  next  meeting  of  the  N.A.P.P.  will  be  held  on  the  Monday  following  the 
opening  night  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
•expected  to  be  September  28. 


Patent  i^eUiK. 


Thb  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made   between  July   8   uid 

July  15,  1896  :— 

fHOTOGRAPHio  APPARATUS. — No.   14,972.      "An  improved  Camera,  Dark 

Slide,  and  Changing  Bag  for  Photographic  and  other  Sensitive  Plates." 

M.  Stephens. 
■Cameras. — No.  15,154.     "  Improvements  in  or  appertaining  to  Photographic 

Cameras."    J.  Gaqb. 
■Screen   Kinktoscopt. — No.   15,155.     "An  improved  Chrono- photographic 

Apparatus  or  Motograph."    Complete  specification.     J.  Rous. 
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Name  of  Society. 


Snbjeet. 


North  Middlesex 

Birmingham  Fhoto.  Society 

Hacl^ney 

Oldham  

Photographic  Olub 

Birming:ham  Photo.  Society 
liondon  and  Provincial 

Borough  Polytechnio , 

Darwen  


(  Demonstration  on  Sandell  Plates.    J.  T, 

(      Sandell. 

j  Excursiou:  Astley,  South  ■Warwickshire, 

(     Leader,  'W.  Jones. 

Ia*ensijitjatio)i  and  Reduction.    K.  J.  "Wall. 

(  Excursion ;      Rossett     and     Gresford. 

(      Leader,  J.  S.  DronsHeld,  J, P. 

j  The  Management   of  a    Photographic 

(     Society. 

{Last  Day  for  Sending  in  Competition 
Pictures  for  June  Excursions:  Arbury, 
Comptnn  "Wynyates,  and  Stokesay. 
(  Tlnder^exposurt:,  and  How  to  Make  the 
\     Itost  of  It.    J.  B.  Hodd. 

Excursion ;  Streatham  and  Beddington. 
I  £xo.:  HoUinshead  Hall  and  Rocky  Brook 
\     District.    Leader,  Albert  Almond. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
July  16,— Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Edwin  Banks  was  elected  a  member. 

Mr.  Ashby  showed  a  photo-micrograph  of  a  diatom  magnified  to  about  eight 
hundred  diameters,  the  many  different  planes  being  very  sharp.  The  objec- 
tive used  was  of  one-sixth  inch  power. 

Mr.  Batston  inquired  what  was  an  easy  way  of  calculating  the  angle 
■shown  by  any  lens  on  a  plate  of  a  given  size. 

The  Hon.  SEdiETAUY  referred  Mr.  Biystou  to  an  article  and  tables  of  his 
on  page  664  of  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  1894, 
which  gave  a  very  simple  method,  adopted  by  Professor  Burton  and  the 
leading  Continental  authorities,  and  which  was  also  the  mathematical  ■way  of 
<loing  it.  A  .')i-inch  lens  on  a  8^x6^  plate  would  include  an  angle  of  about 
88°,  that  is  when  using  the  lens  in  the  centre  of  the  plate,  but  by  shifting  the 
lens  to  one  side  the  angle  is  altered. 

In  a  short  discussion  on  the  latest  developments  of  the  Rontgen-ray  photo- 
..graphy,  the  Chairman  said  he  had  found  that  those  plates  that  were  more 
sensitive  to  the  X  rays  were  also  more  sensitive  to  the  photographic  rays. 
He  had  failed  in  the  use  of  a  gelatine  dry  plate  as  a  fluorescent  screen,  as 
suggested  recently. 

The  Hon.  Sbcrbtabt  said  it  had  been  shown  that  collodion  plates  which 
were  not  fluorescent  were  useless  for  radiography,  while  gelatine  plates, 
which  were  fluorescent,  were  sensitive  to  the  rays:  He  thought  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  a  more  fluorescent  gelatine  would  produce  a 
more  sensitiTe  dry  plate. 

■» 

MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
On  Satorday,  the  11th  inst.,  twenty-four  members  and  friends  assembled  on 
London-road  Station  about  1.15.  The  event  was  the  second  outdoor  meeting 
jf  the  .season,  and  tlie  weather,  li'iie  the  last  excursion,  was  perfect.  The 
train  left  punctually  at  1.30,  landing  the  contingent  about  2.15  at  Chelford. 
After  a  short  walk,  a  shady  road  was  reached  which  led  down  to  the  church, 
which  edifice  being  .so  surrounded  by  trees  made  it  unphotographic.    Turning 


to  the  right,  and  presenting  our  credentials  at  the  lodge,  we  enter  the  park  of 
Astle  (permission  being  kindly  granted  by  the  owner,  Colonel  Dixon),  where 
■:ameras  were  soon  at  work  on  the  rush-lined  shores  of  the  mere.  Nearing 
the  hall,  a  refresliing  sound  of  falling  w^ter  tells  us  that  we  are  near  the 
waterfall,  and  several  plates  were  exi)Osod  on  it,  seen  through  the  arched 
bridge,  .Vbout  five  o'clock  the  party  collected  together,  and  walked  by  lane 
and  field  to  Nether  Alderley,  where  tea  was  partaken  of  at  the  Eagle  and 
Child  Farm,  after  which  those  members  who  had  the  fortune  to  have  some 
plates  left,  exposed  on  haymaking  scenes,  the  church  and  rectory,  and  many 
other  subjects.  The  usual  group  was  taken  in  the  churchyard,  and,  after  a 
pleasant  walk  to  Alderley,  caught  a  most  crowded  train  back  to  Manchester, 
arriving  about  ten  o'clock. 

* 

North  Middlesex  PhotograpMc  Society. — .July  13,  Mr.  Mattocks  in  the 
chair. — Mr.  Milne  gave  a  deirioa.«tration  on 

Venus  Paper. 
The  lecturer  began  by  passing  round  some  prints,   showing  what  conld  be 
done  on  the  paper,  the  prints  being  of  various  grades  of  .surface,  from  rough 
to  smooth,  and  exhibiting  a  great  range  of  colour.     Mr.  Milne  then  toned 
some  prints  in  the  Venus  combined  bath,  which  gave  very  pleasing  brown 
tones,   and  also  toned  one  to  a  platinum  black  by  immersing  it  in   th 
Company's  No.  1  bath  to  a  warm  purple  shade,  which  changed  to  black  i 
the  combined  bath.     He  also  toned  some  in  a  platinum  and  nitric  acid  bath 
which  gave  a  pleasing  warm  brown  tone.    He  recommended  the  addition  of> 
borax  to  the  fixing  bath  : — hypo,  1  ounce  ;  borax,  .|-  ounce  ;  water,  20  ounces. 
The  prints  toned  in  the  combined  bath  required  further  fixing  in  this  solution, 
as  the  action  was  very  quick — .about  one  minute  is  suflicient.    Mr.  (J<).sling 
asked  if  a  partially  printed  proof  could  be  developed  up.     Mr.  Milne  said 
Yes,  and  recommended  hydroquinone.    Several  further  questions  were  asked 
and  replied  to,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  passed  to  the  lecturer. 

So-ath  London  PhotograpMc  Society. — The  last  meeting  of  this  Society 
was  devoted  to  a  Beginners'  Night,  when  the  Hon.  Secrktary  (Mr.  Oakden) 
dealt  with  the  subject  of  Cameras,  their  forms  and  accessories.  After  ex- 
plaining the  advantages  of  various  cameras,  he  went  into  detail  as  to  the  uses 
of  the  various  movements,  .".ud  also  as  to  how  and  when  they  should  be 
utilised.  Lenses  and  their  difi'erent  forms  received  their  share  of  attention 
from  the  lecturer,  who  explained  the  advantages  foi'  certain  purposes  of  some 
forms  over  the  others.  A  camera  stand  should,  above  all  things,  be  light,  -with 
sufficient  rigidity  to  prevent  the  apparatus  moving  during  e.xposare,  A  stand 
which  was  not  rigid  was  a  nuisance. 


t^  Covr^Bpondents  should  never  ■irrite  on  both  sides  ofthe^paper.    No  notice  ts  talcen 
of  conumtmiications  unless  the  tiames  and  addresses  of  the  u'rtters  are  fjiven. 

THE  CONVENTION  OF  1896  AT  LEEDS. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gbntlekek, — The  Leeds  Convention  is  at  an  end,  the  treatment  that 
has  been  meeted  ont  to  us  by  our  Leeds  friends  will  make  the  period  of 
our  stay  in  the  district  a  not  easily  to  be  forgotten  week. 

First  and  foremost  the  President's  address,  and  the  valuable  papers 
and  demonstrations  (attendances  at  which  have  been  very  large)  have 
supplied  us  with  ample  food  for  our  minds  during  the  week. 

We  have  had  placed  before  us  an  inexhaustible  stock  of  food  for  our 
cameras  (considerably  over  3000  plates  and  films,  ranging  up  to  the 
lordly  12  x  10  and  15  x  12,  having  been  exposed  during  the  three 
principal  excursions),  while  the  arrangement  for  food  for  our  bodies  have 
been  practically  faultless,  owing  to  the  care  and  forethought  of  the  local 
Executive  Committee. 

There  were  305  subscribers,  209  Eigaing  the  attendance  roll,  a  large 
increase  on  former  numbers  of  Convention. 

Mr.  Godfrey  Bingley,  the  local  Hon.  Secretary,  on  whom  great  respon- 
sibility has  rested,  and  on  whose  labours  the  success  of  the  Convention 
so  largely  depended,  deserves  the  heartiest  thanks  of  every  member  of 
Convention ;  may  he  long  |be  enabled  to  devote  his  special  gift  of 
organization  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellows. 

Oar  reception  at  the  City  Art  Gallery  will  long  be  remembered  by 
those  who  attended ;  and  to  Mr.  Herbert  Denisou,  the  local  Hon. 
Treasurer,  we  all  owe  our  best  thanks  for  his  labours  in  arranging  such  a 
very  pleasant  function,  and  also  to  the  other  members  of  the  local 
Executive  committee,  the  Chairman  of  ■which,  Mr.  John  Henry  Walker, 
by  his  tact,  urbanity,  and  good  fellowship,  has  done  much  to  make  our 
visit  to  Leeds  so  very  enjoyable. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  the  members  decided  to  vote  twenty 
guineas  of  the  Convention  funds  towards  the  Traill  Taylor  Memorial 
Lectureship  Scheme. 

A  very  cordial  invitation  to  make  Great  Tarmoath  otu  centre  for  the 
meeting  of  1897  was  accepted  unanimonsly, 

Mr.  F.  P.  Cembrano  was  elected  President  of  the  Convention  for  the 
year  1898. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  R.  P.  Drioe,  Iltn.  Sec.  {pro  tern.). 

Photographic  Convention  of  the  TTnited  Kingdom. 


VARIOUS  SUGGESTIONS. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — Your  valuable  Jofrnaij  is  always  received  with  thanks. 
I  wrote  to  you  some  time  ago  to  have  an  explanation  in  regardio  a 
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•certain  kind  of  halation,  but  have  had  no  answer  as  yet,  and  all  parties 
I  have  shown  it  to  were  unable  to  explain.  I  therefore  mast  give  it  ap, 
for  the  time  beinK  at  least.  On  June  12  last,  in  your  Correspondence, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Hewitt  refers  to  his  way  of  using  the  air  in  developing 
a  plate.  This  is  not  quite  new,  as  it  was  known  to  me  and  to  others, 
as  I  am  not  the  discoverer,  over  fifteen  years  ago,  and  even  now  it  is  a 
great  help  to  me.  While  developing  the  plate,  X  lift  it  out  occasionally, 
and,  while  looking  at  it,  I  leave  it  in  the  air  some  time,  when  the  in- 
tensity increases  more  rapidly  than  otherwise,  while  an  occasional  good 
rinsing  under  the  tap  hastens  the  development  also.  I  have  even  found 
lately  that  a  plate,  when  fully  developed,  intensifies  somewhat  when  left, 
say,  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  under  the  tap  before  fixing  in  hypo. 

On  June  19  last,  page  385,  "  A  Suggestion  for  Overcoming  the 
Crackling  Tendency,"  etc.,  is  not  quite  new  either,  as  the  explanation  of 
auch  a  contrivance  was  given  by  me  at  some  length  in  your  Almanac  of 
three  or  four  years  ago. 

A  few  weeks  ago  one  of  your  correspondents  complained  of  the  irre- 
gularity of  the  ready-sensitised  paper.  I  have  had  some  trouble  in  the 
same  line,  but  not  so  much  lately  as  formerly.  If  the  paper  is  badly 
prepared  (as  I  do  not  think  the  trouble  lies  in  the  paper  itself),  that  is,  in 
the  albumen  or  in  the  silver  bath  generally  in  such  cases  too  weak,  the 
remedy  is  scarcely  possible,  except  one  is  satisfied  with  a  very  light 
purple  tone,  but  never  a  black  tone  can  be  approached.  I  have  lately 
found,  however,  that  the  results  can  be  improved  in  a  very  simple  way. 
I  must,  liowever,  at  once  say  that  the  method  I  use  seems  not  only 
childish,  but  almost  ridiculous ;  but  I  give  it  to  you  for  what  it  is 
worth,  and  it  may  be  followed  or  not.  I,  for  one,  am  satisfied  with  the 
jresults. 

When  about  to  tone  (I  use  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  gold  bath),  I 
prepare  my  bath  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  beforehand.  This 
time  may  be  lengthened  to  one  hour,  but  I  don't  like  to  shorten  it. 
Now,  if  I  make  a  toning  bath  of,  say,  sixteen  ounces  of  water  with 
proportions  of  bicarbonate  and  gold,  to  tone  100  10  x  8  inch  prints,  I 
may  succeed  in  obtaining  a  good  tone  and  rapid  toning,  but  sometimes  I 
do  not.  My  proportion  of  very  good  results  is  more  certain  when  I 
prepare  the  same  necessary  quantity  of  gold  and  bicarbonate  in  about 
three  or  four  ounces  of  water ;  then  let  it  rest  as  above,  and  add  the 
required  quantity  of  water  just  before  using  the  bath.  I  cannot  explain 
the  why  of  it,  but  this  is  my  experience. 

I  see  also  in  one  of  the  later  numbers  of  The  Bkitish  Jocbnal  of 
Photogbaphy  parties  finding  that  the  bicycle  harms  the  camera  business. 
This  may  be  so,  but  the  camera  man  is  to  blame  for  a  great  part  of  this 
lack  of  interest.  I  have  advised  the  manufacturers  of  cameras  to  devote 
some  attention  to  the  making  of  a  light  and  compact  folding  camera,  and 
then  the  bicyclist  may  carry  one  along,  otherwise  he  will  be  apt  to 
leave  it  at  home.  Of  course,  some  manufacturers  will  say  that  they  have 
such  a  one  for  sale,  and  that  it  is  all  that  can  be  desired ;  but  'ten  to 
one  that,  if  he  is  a  cyclist  himself,  he  does  not  use  his  own  instrument, 
and,  if  not  a  cyclist,  he  is  no  good  judge.  The  camera,  if  carried  at  all, 
should  be  inside  the  frame,  between  the  legs,  and  the  tripod,  if  any, 
across  the  guide  or  steering.  The  cameras,  as  made  now  for  such  pur- 
pose, are  too  heavy,  when  complete,  with  rising  front  and  swing  back, 
Ac,  or  too  clumsy,  or  otherwise  too  flimsy  to  resist  any  shaking  during 
the  outing,  and  the  wind,  however  slight,  during  exposure. 

Give  us  a  camera  of  5x4  or  7x5  plates,  strong,  light  compact,  and 
complete,  to  fix  inside  the  frame,  and  I  dare  say  a  ready  sale  will  reward 
the  manufacturer,  as  the  instantaneous  boxes  are,  however  light,  always 
•clumsy,  and,  as  long  as  one  has  to  stop  cycling  to  take  any  view,  he  may 
as  well  have  a  good  one,  and  correctly  exposed  and  focussed,  to  have  a 
better  result,  specially  for  enlargements.— I  am,  yours,  *c.,     A.  Levy. 

Asnihes,  Seine,  July  16,  1896. 

DEVELOPING  FOEMUL.E. 
To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen,— We  are  so  heartily  in  accord  with  your  views  as  to  the 
unsuitability  of  many  developing  formula;  for  the  ultra-rapid  plates  of 
to-day,  that  we  gladly  welcome  the  leading  article  on  the  subject  in  your 
issue  of  the  10th  instant. 

When  the  great  increase  of  speed  of  plates  was  attained,  we  at  once 
found  the  grave  risks  which  such  speed  involves  in  the  matter  of  de- 
velopment, as  so  forcibly  pointed  out  by  you,  and,  after  careful  experi- 
ment, we  decided  to  adhere  strictly  to  our  then  developing  formula- pyro 
soda— which  is  perfectly  safe  to  use  with  even  such  ultra-rapid  plates  aa 
the  Ilford  Special  Rapid  series. 

Not  only  is  this  formula  perfectly  safe  for  these  plates,  but  it  is  one 
that  brings  out  all  possible  detail,  and  thus  admits  of  the  shortest  pos- 
sible exposures. 

The  risks  arising  from  using  our  developmg  formula  are  therefore  nil, 
but  there  remain  the  farther  risks  due  to  the  use  of  formula;  other  than 
our  own. 

To  draw  attention  to  this  matter,  and  to  minimise  the  risks,  we  have, 
for  some  time,  added  the  following  warning  on  our  Special  Kapid  labels  •— 

"Developing  Formula.— Special  Note.— For  Ilford  Special  Kapid  plates 
the  following  is  the  most  suitable,  and  the  only  one  we  recommend." 
—We  are,  yours,  &a..  The  Buitassia  Works  Company,  Limited 

Ilford,  London,  A'.,  July  21,  1890. 


DIRECT  HALF-TONE  NEGATIVES. 
To  the  EnrroBS. 

Gentlemks, — Mr.  W.  Gamble,  in  his  "  Photo-mechanical  Notes  "  in 
The  Bkitish  Jouenal  ok  Photoqiuphv,  of  May  29,  IH'Mi,  refers  to  taking 
direct  half-tone  negatives  from  life,  and  points  out  the  great  advantage 
it  would  have  over  the  present  mode  of  making  half-tone  negatives  from 
prints,  and  the  great  saving  in  time  for  producing  blocks  for  newspaper 
illustrations,  &a. 

I  have  given  this  matter  my  serious  attention  for  a  long  time,  and 
have  at  last  succeeded  in  making  what  I  may  call  direct  half  ■  tone 
negatives  from  life,  snap-shots  not  excluded.  I  enclose  a  few  copies  of  a 
negative  produced  by  my  process,  so  that  you  may  jadge  for  yourself. 
The  copies  are  produced  in  collotype,  as  I  have  no  convenienoe  for 
making  half-tone  blocks. 

I  shall  esteem  it  a  favour  it  you  will  be  good  enough  to  put  me  in 
communication  with  Mr.  Gamble,  as  I  should  like  to  see  him  oo  the 
subject,  and  hear  his  opinion. — Thanking  you  in  anticipation,  I  am, 
yours,  Ac,  E.  Fenske. 

19,  Rockhourne-road,  Forest-Ilill,  S.E.,  July  20,  189t;. 

[The  results  our  correspondent  encloses  are  promising.  In  all 
probability  this  letter  will  come  under  the  notice  of  Mr.  W.  rramble, 
who  will,  doubtless,  communicate  with  Mr.  Fenske  direct. — Ed.] 

—    < 
MOVING  PICTURES  ON  THE   SCREEN. 
To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen, — Referring  to  the  paragraph  in  your  issue  of  July  17, 
under  the  head  of  Ex  Cathedra,  in  which  your  correspondent 
says,  apropos  of  Mr.  Friese-Greene's  letter  in  last  week's  issue,  that 
"  every  one  seems  to  have  entirely  overlooked  Muybridge  in  this  con- 
nexion." Now,  it  appears  to  me  that  -Maybridge's  methods  and  results 
do  not  bear  upon  the  present  controversy  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  I 
think  you  will  find  that  his  pictures  were  not  taken  with  one  camera, 
but  with  a  series  of  cameras  taking  one  picture  each ;  conseqnently 
they  were  not  taken  upon  a  continuous  travelling  film,  neither  were 
they  taken  from  one  point  of  view — they  were,  in  fact,  a  number  of 
detached  photographs  upon  glass.  The  pictures  were  afterwards  printed, 
in  series,  upon  a  glass  disc,  which  was  made  to  revolve  in  a]lantern,  the 
result  being  a  sort  of  modified  zoetrope,  in  fact  the  only  difference  I  can 
see  between  Mnybridge's  apparatus  and  the  old  "  wheel  of  life  "  is  that 
the  pictnres  were  shown  on  a  screen  instead  of  being  viewed  through  a 
slot.  The  essence  of  Mr.  Friese-Greene's  invention  consists  in  the  taking 
of  the  pictures  upon  a  continuous  film,  in  one  camera,  and  in  projecting 
them,  intermittently,  from  the  same  or  similar  apparatus  upon  a  screen. 
The  comical  episode  your  correspondent  refers  to  sulUcieutly  fixes  the 
difference  of  method  and  result,  as  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to 
get  a  similar  effect,  or  anything  like  it,  from  Mr.  Friese-Greene's  ap- 
paratus. I  take  it  that  Mr.  Friese-Greene  does  not  clsdm  to  be  the 
inventor  of  the  zoetrope,  but  of  a  camera  for  taking  photographs  upon  a 
continuous  band  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  of  an  apparatus  for  projecting 
them  upon  a  screen  so  as  to  produce  a  lifelike  effect,  and  his  claim  cer- 
tainly appears  to  be  unassailable. — I  am,  yours,  ifeo.      T.  H.  Bethell. 

Parliament  Mansion-'',  Westminster,  July  20,  1890. 


THE  SALE  OF  PHOTOGR.^PHIC  BUSINESSES. 
To  the  Editobs. 
Gentlemen, — Your  leader  in  last  week's  Joubnal,  touching  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  photographic  businesses,^i8  one  that  all  professional  photo- 
graphers should  be  interested  in,  and,  although  it  is  admitted  that  no 
fast  rule  could  be  arranged  for  the  disposal  and  purchase  of  all  businesses 
alike,  there  are  still  many  points  that  are  general  to  any  business  and 
might,  with  advantage,  be  more  carefully  observed  by  both  purchasers 
and  vendors  of  businesses.  I  think  one  of  the  first  inquiries  a  purchaser 
should  make,  and  insist  upon,  is  a  balance-sheet  of  the  business,  showing 
the  profit  and  loss  of  the  undertaking  for  the  past  three  years.  It  may 
be  argued  that  photographers  are  proverbially  bad  bookkeepers,  and  that 
to  make  a  balance-sheet  would  be  a  difficult  matter  in  most  cases,  but  L 
contend  that  a  photographer,  having  anything  to  sell  worth  selling, 
would  be  consulting  his  own  interests,  as  well  as  the  purchaser's,  by 
calling  in  a  respectable  accountant  and  having  a  sheet  properly  prepared, 
the  cost  of  which  certainly  should  not  exceed  one  per  cent,  and  the  same 
would  enable  him  to  fix  more  accurately  the  value  of  his  business.  A 
second  inquiry  a  purchaser  should  make,  and  again  insist  upon,  is  an 
inventory  of  the  instruments,  furniture  Ac,  and  an  account  of  the  stock 
in  trade,  and  I  think,  fortified  with  these  primary  particulars,  any  man 
finding  himself  taken  in  with  a  business  would  have  no  one  bnt  himself  to 
blame,  and  certainly  would  have  no  redress  in  a  law  court.  Your 
remarks  in  reference  to  the  caution  required  with  regard  to  the  Unes  a 
business  has  been  run  upon  do  not,  to  my  mind,  contain  as  much  im- 
portance as  would  at  first  be  impressed,  unless  the  business  is  in  a  very 
small  place,  where  the  population  is  not  actually  growing ;  for  I  am 
under  the  impression  that,  where  the  town  is  large  enough,  you  can  no 
more  exhaust  the  demand  for  photographs  than  you  can  that  for  clothes, 
boots,  Ac,  for  each  year  brings  forward  its  rising  generation,  full  of  the 
same  vanity  as  its  predecessors.     What  mast  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  the 
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mew  proprietor  of  a  business  ia  resource  within  himself,  an  ability  to 
adapt  himself  to  his  new  surroandings  and  cultivate  new  ideas  to  attract 
the  public,  lEc.  Your  remarks  in  reference  to  the  employees  of  a  new 
•impinesB  not  being  "bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  "  is  a  very  pertinent 
one,  and  the  purchaser  of  a  business  should  partly  base  his  valuation  on 
the  probability  of  such  n  breach  taking  place,  particularly  if  he  is  paying 
anything  for  the  goodwill  of  the  business.  In  conclusion,  I  will  also 
refrain  from  making  any  estimate  of  the  valuation  of  businesses,  but 
attention  to  the  suggestions  made  above  cannot  fail  to  prevent  disappoint- 
smeat  where  ordinary  care  is  taken. — I  am,  yours,  Ac,  Nosilla. 


•„*  All  matters  intended  for  the   text  portion  of  this  JocrnaL,   including 

queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  ov 

Photoobapht,"  2,   York-street,   Covent  Garden,  London.     Inattention  to 

this  ensures  delay. 
%•  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com- 

mtmications  through  the  post.    Questions  are  tiot  answered  unless  the  names 

mad  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
•,•  Gommumication*  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 

should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Hbmrt  Grkkswood  &  Co.,  2,  Tork-strett, 

Covent  Garden,  London. 

PSOTOQRAFHS  RKGISTERED  : — 

Honry    Dniining.    Bridge- street,    Tst,    Monmoutliphire. — VTioitigrapli    cj    Colcnel 

Burton  on  liori^eback  at  brigade  iuspecfioii, 
Edward    Ad'^Ipbns    Ttar,    5,    Wcstijate-rtreet,    Ip>wicb.— i'ho/oji-apl,    of    Charles 

Barnard  Wextley,  Vhanyion  of  Si(Jfolfc,  on  bicycle. 
Debonham  &  Co.,  5.  Clifford-Btreet,  York.-  Photograjili  of  the  Lonl  Major  of  York, 

Mr.   Aldennan  Mihvard.  tii  robes  a>id  chain.  thr>e.<iUarUr  length  profile,     rhoto- 

i7>ouh  of  the  Lard  Mayor  of  i'orli  (large  htad),  Mr.  AUrrman  Mdvard,  in  rc'.ef  anl 

chain. 

Stbaiminc.— N.  B.  (Burton-on-Trent.  1.  Ordinary  chamois  leather.  2.  Nain- 
sook, as  sold  by  all  linendrapers. 

The  Rontgkn  Rays  and  Consumition. — H.  R.  Sharpies.  Your  doctor  was 
quite  right ;  the  X  rays  are  not  germicidal. 

One  ok  Oi'R  .\dvertisers. — You  omitted  your  namt;  and  ciildn-ss.  We  do 
not  answer  such  questions  as  yours,  vi/,,  ''What  i«  tlie  best  liam! 
camera  ? " 

Address  Waxtf.1). — Edwards  &  Son  ^vrite:  "  Will  you  kindly  give  us  the 
addres.i  nf  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  who  wrote  article  P/iotogrnphii  as  a 
Bu.sinexs  some  time  ago?" — In  reply:  Mr.  Robinson's  address  is  Win- 
wood,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

.Process  Blocks.— P.  Millek.  Yes,  process  blocks  could  be  produced  with 
much  finer  screens  than  those  generally  used  commercially,  but  yov: 
must  have  in  mind  th.it  the  finer  the  screen  the  greater  )<  the  care 
reqwired  in  printing  ;  also  that  these  tine  screens  necessitate  a  better 
•luality  of  paper  and  ink  than  are  usually  employed  for  commercial 
work. 

The  Kxhibitions. — Chalklby,  liouLD,  &  <Jo.  write  ;  "Would  you  kindly 
inform  us  through  the  medium  of  your  paper  the  latest  dale  for  sendinp 
ill  photographs  to  the  Roy»l  Photographic  Society's  E-xbibition  in 
I'iccadiUy,  and  alto  lor  the  Salon  Photographic  Exhibition,  and  oljlige." 
—  In  reply  ;  Our  correspondents  had  better  considt  the  .TorRNAL  for 
June  5  and  12.     Dates  and  full  particulars  are  given  there. 

Photoqbaphino  in  Greenwich  Park. — R.  J.  Dubbin  s.ays:  "Will  you  please 
inform  me  to  whom  I  am  to  apply  for  permission  to  photograph  in 
Greenwich  Park,  &c.  ?  I  know  jou  have  made  this  known  through  the 
Journal  several  times,  but  I  cannot  remember  it  now.  Thanking  you 
in  anticipation." — In  reply:  Pei mission  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  H.M.  Oflice  of  Works,  1'2,  Whitehall-place.  We  do  not 
undertake  to  reply  through  the  post. 

^TNEtjnAr,  Time  in  Shutter. — Cyclist.  There  is  a  very  simple  explanation 
of  the  discrepancies  in  the  exposures,  although  the  shutter  was  set  at 
the  same  speed  for  all.  You  mention  that  you  travelled  on  your  bicycle 
fourteen  miles  to  take  the  pictures,  consequently  particles  of  grit  Iron: 
the  dusty  roads  got  into  the  working  parts  of  the  shutter,  and  thus  had 
an  influence  on  its  normal  speed.  That  must  always  be  the  case  w^ill; 
shutters  of  the  type  mentioned,  unless  they  are  carefully  protected  from 
dust  when  touring. 

Studio  and  Business. — Twenty-seven  to  thirty  feet  long,  by  twelve  or 
thirteen  feet  wide,  will  be  good  proportions.  The  amount  of  glass, 
top  and  sides,  will  very  much  depend  upon  the  aspect  and  the  form  of 
studio  settled  upon.  We  can  give  no  idea  of  the  cost,  .as  the  price  of 
material  and  labour  vary  in  different  localities,  i-et  out  a  plan  of  th<; 
building  desired,  and  then  ask  local  builders  to  est  iniate  for  tlie  work. 
.\.ny  light  business  you  are  familiar  with  will.go  with  photography,  such 
as  carving  and  gilding,  stationery  and  printing,  &c.,  it  you  ,ire  prolicient 
in  them. 

iPate.nt. — S.  G.  writes  as  follows  :  "  I  have  recently  applied  for  a  patent  for 
."vn  invention  I  have  made,  and  a  provisional  protection  has  been  granted 
me  by  the  Patent  Office,  and  I  am  now  ni,aking  the  article.  A  friend, 
who  professes  to  know  more  than,  I  think,  he  does,  says  I  am  not 
entitled  to  call  the  thing  '  patent,'  and  that  I  am  rendering  myself 
liable  to  a  penalty.  Kindly  give  me  your  opinion." — Your  friend  is 
quite  right.  You  have  no  patent,  and,  by  saying  you  have,  you  incur  a 
penalty.  You  may  use  the  terms,  "  Patent  applied  for,"  ' '  Provisionally 
protected,"  &c.,  but  not  "  Patent." 


XoNDKLn'BRv  OF  Goods, — H.  Hiighk^  says:  "Will  you  kindly  advise  me 
what  to  do  in  ihe  following  '    On  May  29  I  ordered  and  paid  for  a 

camera  and  slides  of  Messrs.  ,  who  advertised  in  your  .Journai. 

of  that  week.  They  informed  me  the  camera  and  slides  would  be  sent 
on  the  following  week.  On  .Ir.ne  12  ind  17  1  wrote  again,  asking  them 
to  refund  cash  or  forward  the  goods.  To  neither  of  the  letters  did  they 
condescend  to  reply.  I  informed  the  Superintendent  of  Police  in  this 
district,  and  he  has  not  heard  anything;.  1  see  they  are  still  in  the  land 
of  the  living,  as  they  advertise  elsewhere  this  week.  How  can  I  get 
camera  and  slides  or  my  money  back  ?" — In  reply :  A  County  Coait 
summons  would,  no  doubt,  be  your  best  coarse.  We  do  not  know  the 
firm. 

DrsTiNG-ON  Process — ^T.  Hdmf.w  abd  says :  "  I  have  been  trying  the  powder 
process  for  the  first  time,  aud  cauuot  get  on  at  all  with  it.  I  have  tried 
two  of  the  formula'  given  in  the  Almanac,  but  the  resiUt  is  the  same 
with  both,  the  powder  will  not  take.  My  object  is  to  make  reversed 
negatives." — The  failure  may  be  due  to  two  causes.  First,  over- 
exposure. If  the  print  be  over-exposed,  the  powder  will  not  adhere. 
Second,  the  film  too  dry.  Moisture  pays  an  important  part  in  the 
process,  and  the  atmosphere  has  been  very  dry  of  late.  Probably,  sup- 
posing the  plates  were  not  over-exposed,  if  they  had  been  developed  in 
a  damper  amosphere,  the  results  would  have  been  different.  There  «r»- 
other  causes  of  failure,  but  we  have  indicated  the  two  chief  ones  in  the 
direction  mentioned. 

Platisotype  Troubles. — Neddig  says:  "If  you  could  help  me  over  the 
dilHculty  I  am  about  to  bring  to  your  notice,  you  would  be  doing  me  i. 
great  favour.  The  print  enclosed  is  aplatinum,  developed  in  the  ordinal)' 
way  with  oxalate,  ;ind  has  had  three  acid  baths,  also  sixteen  changes  ii: 
washing.  The  rubber  backing  was  dried  before  using,  and  the  frame 
'Kept  indoors.  You  will  notice  the  wretched  yellow  tone  which  appears, 
more  or  less,  in  every  print  we  do.  If  you  could  give  me  any  hints 
as  to  how  the  splendid  blue-black  tone  is  got  by  some  people  it  would 
tiolve  the  mystery.  I  may  add  that  I  am  a  professional,  and,  as  you 
may  guess,  my  employer  is  far  from  satisfied  with  the  platinuuis ;  ao 
you  will  understand  bow  any  hints  would  help  me.  I  have  also  tried 
Dr.  Jacoby's  platinum  paper,  with  the  same  result." — So  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  print  sent,  supposing  that  the  manipulations  were  carried 
out  in  the  usual  way,  moisture  is  the  source  of  the  trouble  at  some  stage 
or  other.  Possibly  the  paper  was  not  in  good  condition  when  received. 
Try  another  brand,  or  communicate  with  the  makers  of  that  in  use. 

Discoloured  Print. — J.  B.  C.  says  :  "The  enclosed  print,  which  I  should  be 
obliged  if  you  would  return,  is  a  curiosity,  the  mystery  of  which  1 
should  much  like  solved.  It  is  on  Eastman's  permanent  bromide, 
developed  in  metol  and  carbonate  of  soda,  thoroughly  washed,  fixed  in 
pure  (recrystallised)  hypo,  about  one  pound  in  one  hundred  ounces,  for 
twelve  minutes,  then  wa.sbed  one  and  a  half  hour  in  Wood's  washer. 
I  am  not  certain — I  thought  not — but  I  may  have  toned  it  about  three 
minutes  in  uranium  and  prussiate  of  potass  solution,  and  then  washed 
riftcen  minutes.  1  believe  it  was  not  toned,  but,  as  I  did  several  in  the 
batch,  can't  be  quite  certain.  I  made  the  print  last  night,  and  thi'; 
morning  it  was  white ;  at  one  o'clock,  as  it  leaves  here,  blue.  'The 
marks  in  the  corners  come  from  my  shutting  it  in  a  book  without 
noticing  that  they  were  still  wet.  It  was  exposed  to  the  light  all  the 
morning." — In  reply :  We  cannot  tell  the  exact  cause  of  the  blue 
colouration,  but  in  all  probability  it  is  due  to  the  access  of  iron  to  the 
potassium  ferridcyanide  of  the  toning  solution,  which  would  result  it 
the  formation  of  a  blue  deposit,  and  the  consequent  discolouration  o! 
your  print.     Still,  this  is  only  a  surmise  on  our  part. 

Over-bxposdre  and  Chloride  Restkainer.s.— Shari'  Focus  says  :  "  In  your 
No.  1881,  of  Friday,  May  22,  I  read  an  article  on  the  above,  by  Mr. 
Matthew  Wilson.  Having  some  negatives  which  I  know  to  have  beet 
considerably  over-exposed,  I  applied  to  ray  dealer  for  the  standard 
ferric-chloruie  solution  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wdson,  and  at  the  same  time 
gave  the  article  to  him  (dealer)  to  read.  He  tells  me  he  would  no; 
advise  me  to  try  this  metliod,  as  he  is  sure  I  have  read  the  article 
wrongly,  and  that  Mr.  \\  ilson  means  the  over-exposed  plate  to  be 
developed  first,  then  soaked  in  ferric  chloride,  and,  lastly,  redeveloped. 
I  read  the  article  to  soak  for  five  minutes  in  ferric  chloride  first,  and  thei. 
to  develop.  I  should  feel  obliged  if  you  would  direct  me  on  this  point, 
;is  also  how  to  make  up  the  ferric  chloride.  I  have  also  seen  some  other 
methods  described,  which,  however,  I  forget  at  present,  and  in  any 
case  place  more  reliance  on  your  paper  than  on  others.  It  appears  to  me 
that  such  articles  as  Mr.  Wilson's  are  of  far  greater  importance  and 
worth  than  all  the  trash  that  is  jiublished  by  '  Fuizy  Jones'  to  prove 
oat-of- focus  photographs  better  and  more  artistic  than  paintings.  I 
,u  close  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  reply  through  post." — In  reply: 
We  do  not  undertake  to  reply  through  the  post.  You  read  the  article 
aright.  The  author  says  he  first  soaks  the  plate  in  ferric  chloride,  and 
then  develops.  As  to  the  method  of  preparing  the  standard  ferric-chloride 
solution,  if  our  correspondent  will  turn  to  the  .Ioubnal  of  April  10,  he 
will  fin<i  that  the  author  of  the  article  gives  the  necessary  particulars. 

■,*  Many  communications  stan  !  over  on  account  of  pressure  of  '  onvention 
matter. 


NOTICE. 

With  the  Journal  o/  this  u-eel:  ."c  issue  a,  halftone  illustration,  l/y  the 
Strand  Engraving  Company,  represeniiiig  some  of  the  members  of  the  Eleventh 
Annual  Photographic  Vonveniiou  of  the  United  Kingdom,  assembled  at  Leedf, 
on  Wednesday,  Jalylh,  1896.  Mr.  J>.  Mclver,  of  Leeds,  took  the  negative. 
A  key,  with  the  names  of  members,  i.^alsogii^'t:,  and,  olOiovghitis  xtnavnidahlit 
inf.omptfte,  iir.  tender  <>wr  thanks  to  the  serrrnl  gejitlemen  who  assisted  us  to 
identify  many  of  the  memiers.  We  .'ihnt!  lie  glad  to  luive  the  names,  for 
ftihlication  i.e.:!  uvek,  rf  those  m'm'O'rs  icho  are  not  named  in  trie  k-y. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

•Our  contemporary  and  neighbour,  the  Echo,  draws  attention  to 
the  congested  state  of  the  market  traffic  in  and  about  Covent 
<Jarden  on  certain  mornings  of  the  week,  and  hints  at  the 
terrible  condition  of  things  that  would  ensue  on  the  outbreak 
of  a  fire  in  the  locality  when  it  is  blocked  by  waggons,  carts, 
horses,  produce,  <fec.  It  asks  for  the  opinions  of,  among  others, 
the  editors  of  papers  published  in  the  immediate  district.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  observing  that  Covent  Garden  Market  is 
a.  nuisance  to  the  locality.  In  time  to  come  we,  or  our  descend- 
ants, will  be  smiling  at  the  fact  that  in  this  year  of  grace,  1896, 
the  greatest  city  in  the  world  was  content  to  put  up  with  the 
numerous  inconveniences  of  a  small  and  shabby  vegetable,  fruit, 
and  flower  market,  such  as  would  disgrace  a  town  not  a  tenth 
■of  the  size  of  London.  Covent  Garden  and  its  approaches  on  a 
market  morning  cry  aloud  for  the  photographer ;  for,  without 
the  irrefragable  records  of  the  lens  and  the  dry  plate,  we  fear 
that  not  only  our  descendants,  but  many  people  still  living  at 
home  and  abroad,  would  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  such  a 
deplorable  place  as  "  Mud- salad  Market "  ever  had  an  existence 
in  &ot. 


The  echoes  of  the  Leeds  Convention  have  hardly  died  away 
before  we  find  ourselves  instinctively  looking  ahead  to  the 
Great  Yarmouth  meeting  of  1897.  We  are  glad  to  observe 
that  thus  early  the  press  of  the  interesting  seaside  town  for 
which  Nelson  had  so  much  affection  is  well  disposed  towards 
the  Convention,  and  evinces  every  anxiety  to  make  the  visit  a 
success.  The  Yarmouth  Mercury  takes  a  very  practical  view 
of  the  advantages  likely  to  accrue  to  the  town  from  the  Con- 
vention meeting.  It  remarks  :  "  The  visit  will  not  only  be 
the  means  of  bringing  many  strangers  into  our  midst,  but  will 
also  prove  a  huge  advertisement,  as  photographs  of  the  scenery 
of  the  locality  will  find  their  way  into  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.  As  there  are  many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  British  Isles  who  do  not  know  of  the  charms  of  our  town 
and  broadland,  it  must  inevitably  follow  that  the  subsequent 
exhibition  of  the  views  taken  hereabouts  will  result  In  our 
reaping  a  rich  harvest.  Mr.  Harvey-George  informs  me  that 
some  500  members  are  likely  to  come  here  next  July,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  will  render  the 
Camera  Club  every  possible  assistance  in  entertaining  the 
visitors,  as  the  Mayors  of  other  towns  have  done."  The  kindly 
spirit  in  which  the  Convention  is  thus  regarded  will  assuredly 
not  be  lost  on  its  many  members. 

•  •  » 

Shakespeare's  Tovm  and  Times  is  the  title  of  a  book  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Snowden  Ward  that  is  to  be  published  forthwith,  and 
to  which  we  shall  shortly  have  an  opportunity  of  further  re- 
ferring. From  the  synopsis  of  the  contents  we  anticipate  a 
readable  and  painstaking  life  of  the  "  bard  of  all  time."  There 
are  over  120  illustrations  in  the  book,  most  of  which  are  in 
half-tone  from  negatives  made  by  Mrs.  Ward.  The  subject 
and  the  admirable  manner  in  which  it  appears  to  be  treated 
should  ensure  the  work  wide  appreciation  and  success.  The 
world  cannot  tire  of  Shakespeare,  and  it  is  always  ready  to 
shower  thanks  on  those  who  write  of  him,  illustrate  him,  or  aot 
him  earnestly  and  well. 

«  »  « 

The  brief  report  of  the  National  Association  of  Professional 
Photographers'  meeting,  held  at  Leeds  in  the  Convention  week, 
that  appeared  in  our  last  number,  is  pleasant  but  disappointing 
reading.  Of  business  tend'ng  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
photographic  profession,  or  eve  i  of  individual  members  thereof 
the  Association  appears  to  have  done  none  at  all.  It  Is,  with- 
out doubt,  a  thing  laudable  enough  In  itself  to  bring  together 
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once  or  twice  a  year  a  number  of  professional  men  for  purposes 
of  social  intercourse,  but,  unless  a  distinct  community  of 
interest  also  prevails,  experience  shows  that  mere  festivity 
and  enjoyment  are  powerless  to  prolong  the  existence  of  peri- 
patetic organizations  such  as  the  N.A.P.P.  May  we,  as  sincere 
and  well-wishing  friends  of  the  photographic  profession,  ex- 
press the  hope  that  an  early  opportunity  will  arise  for  proving  to 
the  world  that  the  National  Association  of  Professional  Photo- 
graphers is  not  doomed  to  succumb  to  inanition  1 
*  *  * 

An  old  friend  and  correspondent  of  the  Journal,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Cunningham,  J.P.,  sends  us  this  week  a  letter  from  Georgetown, 
British  Guiana,  in  which  the  disadvantages  that  wait  on  photo- 
graphy in  a  hot,  humid  climate  are  realistically  described. 
What  does  the  stay-at-home  photographer  think  of  the  pheno- 
menon of  plates  being  attacked  by  bacterial  growths  in  a  fort- 
night, or  of  the  difficulties  that  also  necessarily  beset  printing  ? 
The  production  of  photographs  under  such  conditions  is  a  task 
that  would  delight  a  Tapley.  Mr.  Perkins's  paper  on  Photo- 
graphy in  British  Guiana,  which,  by  the  kindness  of  the  author 
and  Mr.  Cunningham,  we  also  print,  is  a  record  of  photographic 
work  achieved  in  disadvantageous  circumstances  that  forms 
instructive  reading.  We  wish  our  friends  of  the  British  Guiana 
Graphic  Club  success  in  their  pursuit  of  photography. 
»  *  * 

The  following  interesting  announcement  appears  in  a  New- 
quay publication  :  —  "  After  seven  years  of  patient  investi- 
gation, our  townsman,  Mr.  Wallace  Bennetto,  Photographer 
of  Newquay,  has  attained  what  at  one  time  appeared  to  be  an 
unrealisable  dream,  viz.,  photography  in  colours  of  nature,  by 
purely  photographic  means.  The  results  by  this  process  are, 
beyond  imagination,  beautiful,  being,  in  fact,  what  a  true 
photograph  should  be,  an  exact  representation  of  the  subject. 
When  the  surroundings  of  Newquay  are  considered,  it  will 
readily  be  believed  that  photographs  of  the  cliffs  against  the 
electric  blue  of  the  sea,  varied  by  sea  pinks,  in  full  bloom,  are 
something  quite  in  contrast  to  anything  that  has  hitherto  been 

accomplished. 

»  *  » 

"  Several  leading  scientists  and  distinguished  persons  have 
seen  the  results,  and  hive  declared  them  marvellous.  Those 
■we  have  seen  have  left  us  with  the  same  feeling,  and  we  are 
glad  now  to  publicly,  as  we  have  long  ago  privately,  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Bennetto  on  having  discovered  the  long-sought- 
for  Philosopher's  Stone  of  photography.  Mr.  Bennetto  intends 
to  give  an  Exhibition  at  Newquay  before  the  season  is  over. 
Already  pictures  of  Newquay  beaches  and  cliffs,  sea  and  sky 
studies,  sunrises  and  sunsets,  flower  pictures,  and  figures  have 
been  taken,  and  will  appear  with  others  in  the  Exhibition. 
The  Exhibition  will  really  be  one  of  the  greatest  events  in 
photography  since  its  discovery,  and  this  development  by  Mr. 
Bennetto  will  be  regarded  by  the  future  scientific  historian  as 
of  the  greatest  importance.  We  hope  to  be  in  a  position  to 
give  further  information  soon ;  meanwhile  we  congratulate  our 
town  and  ourselves  on  the  discoverer  being  a  Newquayite." 
*  •»  * 

We  endorse  the  aspirations  contained  in  the  concluding 
sentences  of  the  above  extraot,  but  are  siirpriaed  to  learn,  from 
a  correspondent,  that  Mr.  Bennetto  declines  to  show  the  results 
to  a  photographer.  We  should  have  thought  he  would  have 
sought  the  earliest  opportunity  to  have  had  his  discovery 
professionally  verified. 


PLATINOTYPE  AND  PLATINOTYPE  PRINTING. 
The  gradual  spread  of  platinotype  work  is  made  evident  by 
the  increasing  number  of  queries  on  the  subject  we  receive,  as- 
shown  by  our  Answers  to  Correspondents.  Experts  in  the 
process,  and  it  is  a  simple  one,  can  scarcely  understand  what 
there  is  to  inquire  about,  but  the  query  of  a  professional 
printer,  as  seen  in  our  issue  for  last  week,  is  a  fair  sample  of 
the  difficulties  some  beginners  experience.  Again,  we  were 
quite  recently  shown  a  letter  received  by  a  well-known 
contributor  to  these  pages  from  a  photographer  with  a  large 
studio  and  good  business,  asking  if  he  would  object  to  do  some 
platinotype  prints,  the  writer  having  an  order  for  some  and 
not  being  able  to  get  good  results.  Taking  all  these  facts  into 
consideration,  it  is  evident  a  few  practical  remarks  on  the 
subject  will  be  useful  to  many  of  our  readers. 

There  is,  however,  at  the  outset,  one  piece  of  advice  to  give, 
which  we  ofifer  in  the  confident  assurance  that,  if  attended  to, 
it  will  solve  the  difficulties  of  nearly  every  worker.  It  is  brief 
and  to  the  poiut :  "  Carefully  read  the  manufacturer's  paper  of 
instructions,  and  attend  to  them."  It  is  quite  easy  to  do  this; 
yet  how  few  there  are  who  have  adopted  the  advice  ! 

The  most  important  consideration  in  connexion  with  this 
class  of  prints  is  their  permanency  or  otherwise.  As  to  the 
prints  being  permanent,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  there- 
can  be  no  possible  doubt;  but  there  is  one  little  difficulty  that 
arises.  We  have  been  told  many  such  pictures  have  been 
known  to  fade.  This  we  have  always  denied,  the  fact  being 
that  no  fading  can  take  place ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  large 
number  of  the  platinotype  prints  sent  out  by  workers  of  the 
highest  skill  do  turn  yellow  or  various  shades  of  light  brown  in 
the  whites.  Nothing  fades,  but  the  whites  discolour.  Can 
this  be  prevented  ?  Save  by  a  complete  sealing  from  the  air, 
we  have  grave  doubts.  Most  of  the  platinotypes  we  have  seen 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  undoubtedly  "  go  "  in  the  whites ; 
but,  if  there  is  no  absolute  prevention,  it  is  true  that,  by  care- 
fully attending  to  instructions,  this  discolouration  will  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  Never  less  than  three  (and  four  would 
be  still  better)  acid  baths  must  be  used,  and,  further,  the 
prints  must  be  continually  separated  while  in  the  baths,  or  a 
larger  proportion  of  iron  will  be  left  behind.  It  is  the  greatest 
mistake  in  the  world  to  hurry  this  part  of  the  process.  We 
have  before  us  as  we  write  an  exceedingly  good  portrait  in 
platinotype,  done  by  a  well  known  lady  photographer,  whose 
prices  do  not  suggest  any  need  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, yet,  though  only  a  comparatively  recent  picture,  it  has 
gone  a  sickly,  dirty  yellow  all  over,  showing  this,  of  course,  only 
in  the  whites  and  lighter  tones.  We  therefore  again  say.  Do  not 
economise  in  the  use  of  acid  baths,  and,  above  all,  do  not  try 
to  do  cleaper  work  by  using  commercial  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
yellow  colour  of  which  is  mainly  attributable  to  iron  ;  that 
is  the  very  body  which  we  desire  to  keep  out,  or  to  eliminate 
when  present ;  for  it  has  been  conclusively  demonstrated  that  it 
is  to  the  presence  of  iron  imprisoned  within  the  fibres  of  the 
paper  that  the  degradation  of  the  whites  is  attributable. 

The  next  point  that  troubles  so  many  is  the  want  of  crispness 
and  brilliancy  in  the  prints.  Bat,  in  the  first  place,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  a  print,  however  brilliant,  done  on  a 
dead  surface,  cannot  compete  for  richness  and  range  of  tones 
with  one  done  on  a  glossy  surface.  Leaving  that  point  aside, 
however,  it  is  certain  that  some  workers  only  get  the  poorest, 
greyest,  flittest  of  effects,  whatever  negative  they  print  from 
and  whatever  the  brand  of  paper  they  employ.  But  the  main 
1  cause  of  this  is  simply  the  want  of  attention  to  instructions. 
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Those  unaccustomed  to  chemical  experimeuta  cannot  under- 
stand the  readiness  with  which  anhydrous  substances  can 
attract  water  from  the  atmosphere,  but  we  wish  to  say  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner  that  a  piece  of  unprinted  platinotype 
paper  left  lying  about  for  a  few  minutes  is  rendered  worthless 
for  producing  perfect  prints.  Anything  which  leads  to  the 
.possibility  of  moisture  being  absorbed  leads  at  the  same  time 
to  flat  prints.  Even  when  the  paper  is  removed  from  the  frame 
the  same  care  must  be  taken.  It  Is  absolutely  necessary  to 
keep  them  in  a  box  suitably  prepared  for  retaining  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere. If  the  prints  are  merely  put  in  a  drawer,  or  placed  in 
any  ordinary  receptacle,  poor  prints  will  result.  They  must 
be  placed  in  a  box  supplied  with  a  desiccating  material. 
Asbestos,  impregnated  with  chloiide  of  calcium,  is  usually 
employed.  Yet,  again,  it  must  be  remembered  this  drying 
agent  does  not  last  for  ever ;  it  soon  gets  wet,  and  is  then 
useless  till  it  has  been  strongly  heated  to  drive  off  the  moisture 
it  has  absorbed.  For  the  same  reason  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  leave  the  lid  off  either  the  store  tin  or  the  tin  in  which 
prints  are  kept.  Every  time  the  lid  is  removed,  damp  air 
■enters,  and  has  to  be  desiccated  by  the  action  of  the  absorbent. 
We  are  convinced  that  the  bulk  of  the  complaints  arise  from 
this  source  of  evil  alone.  Paper  will  keep  good  for  months  if 
the  original  package  be  not  opened. 

Another  point  that  has  been  objected  to  is  that  the  tone 
-cannot  be  varied  to  the  subject,  like  albumenieed  paper ;  but 
surely  this  is  no  disadvantage  if  the  defect  exists;  no  one  com- 
.plains  of  the  want  of  variety  in  the  colour  of  engravings.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  considerable  variety  of  tone  possible. 
First,  there  is  the  sepia  modification  ;  and,  next,  a  great  variety 
of  shades  of  black  to  brown  by  varying  the  temperature  of  the 
solution  and  the  length  of  time  of  keeping  the  unused  paper. 

Others,  again,  have  it  that  it  it  necessary  to  use  a  special 
class  of  negative  to  get  good  results;  but  the  paper  is  so 
much  improved  nowadays  that  it  must  be  a  very  poor,  thin 
negative  from  which  a  good  print  cannot  be  got.  Further, 
almost  every  degree  of  hardness  or  softness  may  be  obtained 
by  using  uew  or  old  paper. 

A  rusty  colour  in  the  shadows  is  often  complained  of.  Here, 
too,  it  must  be  remembered  that  bronziness  in  the  shadows  of 
an  albumenised  paper  print  cannot  always  be  avoided,  and  in 
platinotype  this  rustiness  is  comparable  to  bronzed  shadows. 
It  can,  however,  often  be  avoided  by  using  weaker  developing 
solution.  It  is  possible  that  occasionally  the  makers  send  out 
papers  defective  in  this  respect,  but  none  but  experienced  workers 
are  competent  to  say  that  this  rustiness  comes  from  over- strong 
developer,  and  that  rustiness  comes  from  defective  paper. 

We  have  briefly  touched  upon  the  points  most  likely  to 
arise  in  the  practice  of  beginners,  and,  in  conclusion,  will 
repeat  our  advice,  that  most  troubles  will  disappear  if  the 
makers'  instructions  are  learnt  and  followed. 


PRINTING  DIFFICULTIES  IN  HOT  WEATHER. 
That  we  are  now  passing  through  one  of  the  most  trying 
periods  of  the  year  scarcely  any  of  our  readers  will  require 
reminding ;  but,  though  the  difficulties  surrounding  the  use  of 
our  plates  of  to-day  during  hot  weather  are  far  less  than  they 
were  ten  years  ago,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  our  printing 
papers.  Now  is  the  season  when  the  alum  bath  becomes  an 
absolute  necessity  with  gelatine  papers,  and  even  with  collodio- 
ohloride  it  is  a  great  aid  to  success.  With  the  former,  although 
•*he  prints,  with  care,  may  pass  safely  through  the  ordeal  of 


washing  without  damage,  it  is  p  ajtitally  impossible  to  mount 
them.  We  have  heard  many  complaints  lately  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  only  a  few  weeks  ago  we  experienced  the  difficulty 
ourselves  with  some  gelatinochloride  prints  that  had  been 
dried  after  washing,  but  without  using  the  alum  bath.  They 
were  rewetted  previous  to  mounting,  but  the  gelatine  surface 
proved  more  adhesive  than  the  mountant,  and,  on  rubbing 
down,  they  became  firmly  attached  to  the  paper  used,  and, 
after  ineffectually  trying  to  save  the  first  two  or  three,  we 
were  compelled  to  alum  the  rest. 

During  the  hot  and  "  thundery  "  period  of  last  year,  about 
this  time,  we  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  effect  of  heat  and 
thunder  on  gelatine  films,  but  the  most  remetrkable  instance 
we  have  yet  heard  of  the  narrowness  of  the  line  that  divides 
us  from  the  borderland  of  danger  with  gelatine  papers  has  just 
reached  us  from  an  amateur  correspondent.  It  appears  he 
had  just  finished  tonhig  and  fixing  a  number  of  gelatine  prints, 
and,  though  the  weather  was  by  no  means  sultry,  it  was  close 
and  "thundery,"  a  storm  actually  occurring  a  few  hours  later. 
The  prints  had  appeared  more  than  usually  tender,  and  had 
required  careful  handling,  but  had  shown  no  signs  of  actual 
softening.  The  dish  containing  them  had  been  left  for  a  few 
minutes  on  the  kitchen  sink,  when,  on  going  to  change  the 
water,  the  colouring  matter  was  seen  to  be  oozing  out  from 
between  the  prints  and  the  dish  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
our  correspondent  describes  it — as  from  a  piece  of  carbon 
tissue  before  stripping  for  development.  On  attempting  to 
lift  the  prints,  those  in  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  dish 
were  found  to  have  melted  and  become  attached  firmly  to  it, 
while  the  upper  layers  were  perfectly  intact.  A  subsequent 
inquiry  showed  that,  during  his  absence,  the  don^estic  had 
emptied  a  saucepan  of  hot  water  into  the  sink,  and  this,  flow- 
ing round  the  porcelain  dish,  had  warmed  it  sufficiently  to 
upset  the  "  tottering  state  of  equilibrium  "  of  the  gelatine  and 
produce  the  result  stated. 

Mauy  workers  with  gelatine  papers  object  to  the  vise  of 
alum,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  ensuring  its  complete 
removal  after  it  has  done  its  duty.  Alum,  we  know,  has  been 
recommended  as  an  eliminator  of  hypo,  and  in  that  capacity 
we  know  many  have  used  it  to  their  cost,  and  have  come  to 
regard  it  with  no  friendly  feelings.  The  opinion  so  frequently 
expressed  in  these  columns  on  the  subject  of  hypo  eliminators 
is  well  known,  and  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  a  statement 
we  heard  made  a  few  days  ago,  that,  of  the  two,  alum  is  a 
more  dangerous  enemy  to  our  prints  than  hypo.  If  carelessly 
used  or  imperfectly  removed,  it  is  undoubtedly  so,  and  we  can 
safely  say,  from  our  own  experience,  that  we  have  had  more 
cases  of  unstable  prints  from  amongst  those  that  have  been 
alumed  after  fixing  than  from  those  not  alumed.  Very 
probably,  if  the  alum  were  applied  before  fixing,  it  would  not 
prove  so  dangerous,  because,  knowing  the  necessity  for  its 
removal  before  passing  the  prints  into  the  hypo,  greater  care 
would  be  taken  in  washing. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  a  far  safer  application  will 
be  found  in  chrome  alum,  especially  if  it  be  first  purified  by 
Professor  W.  K.  Burton's  method  of  washing  the  powdered 
crystals  with  spirit.  We  have  used  it  in  place  of  ordinary 
alum,  in  solution  of  about  four  or  five  grains  to  the  ounce, 
and,  judging  by  the  comparative  effi>ct  produced  by  prolonged 
immersion,  we  should  say  it  is  far  safer  than  that  salt.  If  a 
print  be  cut  into  three  portions  and  immerfcd  in  solutions  of 
ordinary  potash  alum,  chrome  alum,  and  hypo,  the  first  will 
be  bleached  out  or  turned  yellow  in  two  or  three  hours  at  the 
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outside,  that  in  the  hypo  undergoes  a  very  gradual  reduction 
in  depth,  but  no  serious  discolouration,  for  perhaps  twenty- 
four  hours,  while  the  chrome  alum  seems  to  make  very  little 
difference. 

It  has  been  recently  recommended  to  alum  coUodio-chloride 
prints,  in  order  to  harden  the  gelatine  under  surface,  and  some 
operators  perform  this  function  before  toning ;  but  it  cannot  be 
too  strongly  borne  in  mind  that,  unless  very  completely  re- 
moved before  toning,  the  alum  will  cause  great  trouble.  This 
has  been  pointed  out  in  connexion  with  gelatine  prints,  with 
which  it  has  been  recommended  in  order  to  counteract  the 
softening  effect  of  sulphocyanide.  With  collodion,  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  film,  it  is  not  supposed  to  require  so  much 
washing  to  remove  it.  This  is  perhapj  true  so  far  as  the 
collodion  itself  is  concerned,  but  there  is  the  gelatine  film 
underneath  to  be  considered  also,  for  which  reason  we  advise 
that  at  least  as  perfect  washing  be  given,  or  else  the  alum  left 
until  after  toning  at  least. 


Shortening'    the    Exposure    in  Rontgen  Work.— In 

reference  to  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Porter  recently  described  by  us, 
Mr.  Alexander  Thurburn  writes  to  Nature,  giving  details  of  a  very 
easy  method  of  applying  it.  He  says :  "  Many  tubes  for  Rontgen- 
ray  researches  have  the  edge  of  the  cathode  mirror  opposite  the  short 
neck,  and  in  such  cases  the  expedient,  described  by  Mr.  Porter  in 
your  issue  of  the  18th  ult.,  can  be  very  easily  carried  out  by  fitting 
an  indiarubber  ring  on  this  neck,  winding  two  coils  of  copper  wire 
round  it,  and  leaving  two  or  three  inches  free  at  one  end,  which  is 
then  bent  so  as  to  bring  the  point  sufiiciently  near  to  the  cathode 
loop."  This  seems  a  very  easily  arranged  application,  which  any  of 
oxu:  readers  would  have  no  diificulty  in  bringing  to  a  practical  test. 


The  Balloon  Polar  Expedition. — The  steam  ship  Lofoten, 
which  left  Spitzbergen  on  the  18th  inst.,  reports  that  Herr  Andr^e 
would  commence  filling  the  balloon  on  that  day,  and,  if  the  meteoro- 
logic  conditions  were  favourable,  would  make  the  ascent  on  Monday 
last,  the  27th.  This  venture  has  been  much  commented  upon  ever 
since  it  was  first  proposed,  and  the  safety  of  the  intrepid  explorer 
and  what  he  will  accomplish  engages  the  minds  of  many  at  the 
present  time.  It  requires  a  considerable  degree  of  pluck  for  an 
arctic  expedition,  even  with  the  moat  complete  equipment,  but  with 
such  a  frail  bark,  and  one  of  such  an  uncertain  destination  as  a 
balloon,  much  more.  Every  one  wishes  Herr  Andr^e  all  the  success 
his  daring  enterprise  deserves,  and  a  safe  return. 


Photog^raphio  Evidence. — On  several  occasions  we  have 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  ends  of  justice  might  frequently  be 
furthered  if  photography  wore  used  more  in  evidence  than  it 
usually  is.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  railway  accidents,  photo- 
graphs, if  taken  immediately  after  the  occurrence,  and  before  any- 
thing is  disturbed,  would  sometimes  help  materially  to  elucidate  the 
cause.  So  in  the  case  of  murders,  where  there  is  often  a  great  dis- 
crepancy in  the  evidence  of  witnesses  as  to  the  state  and  position  in 
which  the  victim  was  when  first  discovered,  owing  to  the  natural 
state  of  excitement  at  the  time,  photographs,  if  forthcoming,  would 
often  be  more  decisive.  We  notice  in  a  report  of  the  inquest  on  the 
body  of  the  unfortunate  girl  who  was  recently  murdered  at  Kernel 
Hempstead  that  the  doctor  who  was  called  in  his  evidence  said  that, 
before  allowing  the  body  to  be  disturbed,  he  took  five  photographs 
of  it.  Those  photographs,  whether  they  help  in  furthering  the  ends 
of  justice  or  not,  are  better  evidence  as  to  the  position  and  sur- 
roundings than  will  be  any  verbal  testimony  that  may  be  brought 
forward.  _^__^_^___^_^_ 

The  X  Rays  in  Divorce. — By  the  New  Photography  is 
generally  understood  by  the   lay  public,  and  even  photographers, 


photographs  produced  by  the  Riintgen  rays.  In  connexion  with 
this  subject,  a  correspondent  sends  us  a  cutting  from  a  daily  paper 
— an  advertisement  of  one  of  those  inquiry  agencies  that  engage  to 
find  out  where  private  people  go,  what  they  do  in  their  late  hours, 
what  company  they  keep,  &c.  We  give  the  cutting  as  it 
appears  verbatim,  omitting,  of  course,  the  name  and  address,  as  we 
shall  not  give  this,  to  us,  latest  expert  in  the  New  Photography 
a  free  advertisement :  "  The  New  Photography. — Owing  to  the 

success has  personally  achieved  with  the  New  Photography, 

he  is  prepared  to  introduce  same  in  divorce  matters  free  of  charge.' 
To  us  it  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  learn  how  Rijatgen's 
discovery  is,  or  can  be,  utilised  in  divorce  matters,  even  if  a  sub- 
stantial charge  were  made,  instead  of  its  being  free.  At  present^ 
we  must  confess  it  is  "  beyond  our  ken,"  and  probably  is  beyond 
that  of  Professor  Rciatgen  himself.  This  is  the  only  reply  we  can 
give  to  our  correspondent. 


Rontgren  Rays. — A  few  weeks  back  we  mentioned  that  a 
Berlin  physician  had  found  that  the  intestines  could  be  photO' 
graphed  by  the  X  rays  provided  they  contained  solutions  of  metallic 
salts.  Now,  according  to  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Standard 
a  German  army  doctor  has  found  that  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine 
in  a  pure  state  are  not  easily  penetrated  by  the  Riintgen  rays,  but 
that  this  fact  is  not  a  consequence  of  the  grouping  of  the  atoms  in 
the  molecule,  but  depends  upon  the  atoms  of  the  haloids.  From  that 
he  concludes  that  all  chemical  combinations  of  the  halogens  are  im- 
penetrable by  the  X  rays  in  proportion  to  their  halogenic  percentage. 
This  doctor — Dr.  Scharwald — has  also  found  that  the  shadows  of  the 
soft  parts  of  the  body  are  partly  produced  by  the  iron  contained  in 
hemoglobin  and  in  the  alkaline  metals,  and  especially  by  the 
chlorine  the  soft  parts  contain,  and  that  muriatic  acid,  chloroform, 
liquid  chloride  of  carbon,  and  especially  liquid  bromoform,  all  free 
from  water,  are  almost  impenetrable  to  the  Roatgen  rays,  and  they 
therefore  act  as  a  filter  for  them.  The  four  most  important  elements 
— carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen — it  is  also  said  are  almost 
absolutely  penetrable  by  the  rays.  If  this  be  the  case,  there  seems 
to  be  a  further  important  use  for  Rontgen's  discovery. 
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A  Cause  of  Unsteadiness  in  the  Use  of  Delicate 
Recording'  Instruments. — Every  one  familiar  with  micro- 
scopic work,  visual  or  photographic,  is  aware  of  the  almost  complete 
improbability  of  avoiding  tremors  at  all  times  under  the  usual  con- 
ditions. Professor  H.  Turner  at  Oxford  has  been  making  a  series  of 
experiments  which  have  a  practical  bearing  upin  the  point,  working 
upon  old  data  which  suggested  the  possibility  of  the  weight  of  a 
shower  of  rain  actually  causing  a  distortion  of  the  earth's  surface, 
as  he  could  not  call  down  with  success  a  shower  of  rain  whenever 
he  wanted  to  test  the  matter,  he  utilised  the  services  of  a  body  of 
sixty-seven  men,  whom  he  marched  and  countermarched  in  compact 
or  in  loose  order,  and  found  that  no  effect  was  produced  until  the 
walls  of  the  observatory  were  reached.  Hence  he  concluded  that, 
with  regard  to  displacement  from  the  vertical  of  any  apparatus,  there 
was  practically  nothing  to  be  apprehended  from  such  an  event  as  a 
heavy  fall  of  rain.  It  was  yet  evident  that  external  agencies  are  quite 
capable  of  effecting  the  indications  of  delicate  instruments.  For 
example,  "small  local  earthquakes"  were  supposed  to  be  acting 
causes  in  such  cases.       ^.^^^^__^__ 

Departure  of  the  Eclipse  Expedition — This  expedition 
is  now  on  its  way,  and  is  timed  to  reach  Vadso  on  Monday  next,  so 
as  to  allow  suifioient  time  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for 
the  work  to  be  done.  This  expedition  is  unique,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
a  scientific  one  and  a  pleasure  trip  combined.  It  has  been  arranged 
and  carried  out  by  the  Messrs.  Gaze,  who  have  chartered  the  Norse 
King  for  the  purpose — a  large  vessel,  formerly  one  of  the  P.  and  0. 
liners.  It  has  about  a  couple  of  hundred  berths,  lighted  throughout 
by  electric  light,  and  magnificently  fitted;  indeed,  it  maybe  con- 
sidered a  first-class  floating  hotel.  Large  as  is  this  vessel,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  supplement  it  by  another,  to  accommodate  some 
sixty  more  passengers,  for  whom  there  was  not  room  aboard  the 
Norse  King.     Few  scientific  expeditions  have  been  made  under  such 
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usurious  conditions  as  this.  Often  thay  have  been  made  under  just 
the  reverse  state  of  things,  and  the  members  of  them  have  had  to  put 
up  with  many  discomforts,  not  to  say  "  rough  it."  Amongst  the 
company  are  many  ladies,  doctors,  professors,  colonels,  a  bishop,  &c. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  array  of  talent  and  learning,  under  such 
auspicious  conditions,  both  as  regards  time  of  day  and  season  of  the 
year,  will  materially  add  to  our  knowledge.  The  duration  of  the 
eclipse  is  about  a  minute  and  three-quarters  at  Vadso. 


A  Cbeap  Gratlngr  for  Aatro-photogrraphlc  Special 
Work. — The  very  great  expense  attendant  upon  the  use  of  a  diffrac- 
tion grating  is  a  bar  to  its  employment  bj'  many ;  but  a  recent  inven- 
tion of  Messrs.  Hall  &  Wadsworth,  described  in  the  June  number  of 
the  Astro-p/iysical  Journal,  will  enable  the  desired  work  to  be  done  at 
an  immense  reduction  in  cost  of  apparatus.  Some  idea  of  the  saving 
possible  will  be  obtained  when  it  is  stated  that  the  new  grating,  if 
applied  to  the  Lick  telescope,  for  example,  would  only  cost  the  one 
two-hundredth  part  of  what  would  be  required  for  the  ordinary  kind. 
The  experiments  were  made  with  a  twelve-inch  lens  working  at  an 
aperture  of/- 18.  Two  screws  twenty-seven  cm.  long,  and  with  sixty- 
three  threads  to  the  centimetre,  were  cut  in  two  along  their  axes,  and 
the  half  screws  mounted  parallel  to  each  other  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
rectangular  frame.  Copper  wire  was  thrown  across  the  successive 
threads  of  the  half-screws,  and  soldered  to  them  so  as  to  form  a  grating. 
When  applied  to  the  telescope,  photographic  spectra  of  both  the  first 
and  the  second  order  could  be  obtained,  and  cases  are  quoted  showing 
the  agreement  of  the  adduced  wave-length  with  Kowland's  values. 
The  exposure  to  wind  was  found  disadvantageous,  but  it  is  proposed 
to  avoid  this  by  soldering  light  rods  across  the  wires  parallel  to  the 
half-screws. 


Stability  of  Aluminium.— The  uses  to  which  this  metal  is 
being  put  are  so  numerous,  and  in  photography  it  is  so  very  useful, 
that  many  investigations  have  been  made  as  to  its  power  to  withstand 
not  only  atmospheric  influence,  but  also  the  corrosive  action  of  many 
substances  with  which  it  is  likely  to  be  brought  into  contact.  The 
cause  of  the  dull  grey  tarnish  so  familiar  upon  unlacquered  aluminium 
has  been  attributed  to  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  sodium 
taken  up  in  its  manufacture,  and  means  have  been  devised  for  pre- 
venting its  presence.  The  Journal  of  the  Iranklin  Institute  contains 
B  paper  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Richards,  who  has  been  investi- 
gating the  action  of  corrosive  liquids  upon  the  metal  when  alloyed 
with  various  other  metals.  The  bearing  of  his  experiments  is  to  the 
effect  that  pure  aluminium  is  more  resistant  to  alkalies  than  any 
alloy,  as  it  is  also  to  nitric  acid  and  common  table  salt  solutions.  If, 
however,  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  contained  in  a  liquid  for  which 
aluminium  vessels  are  employed,  Mr.  Richards  finds  that  an  alloy 
containing  two  per  cent,  of  titanium  is  of  advantage. 


It  is  worthy  of  note  in  this  connexion  that  mercurial  salts,  so 
often  found  in  the  photo^'raphic  laboratory,  are,  according  to  Mr. 
Percy  A.  E.  Richards,  F.I.C,  writing  in  the  Chemical  News, 
decidedly  injurious.  lie  finds  that  nearly  all  mercurial  salts  have 
an  action  of  a  continuing  character.  "  It  seeems  to  me,"  he  writes, 
"  that  this  result  is  brought  about  by  the  mercury  first  forming  an 
amalgam  with  the  aluminium,  and  this,  reacting  at  once  on  the 
moisture  present  in  the  air  or  on  the  surface  of  the  metal,  forms 
alumina,  at  the  same  time  liberating  the  mercury,  which  once 
more  forms  amalgam.  ...  In  short,  these  results  show  that  the 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  any  apparatus,  &c.,  of 
aluminium  being  brought  into  contact  with  mercury  in  any  shape'or 
lontt." 


FOREIGN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 
Serelopment  of  Chloride  yrlnts.  — Ed.  Liesegang,  in 
the  Photographisches  Archiv,  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  develop- 
ment of  printing-out  papers  will  be  more  generally  adopted,  and  may 
supplant  other  processes.  Such  prints  are  also  superior  to  those 
produced  on  the  usual  papers  for  development  only.  The  developer 
'ahould  not  be  alkaline,  or  at  most  only  slightly   so,    otherwise 


fog  ensues.  Wilson's  method  he  rejects  as  being  difiicult  to  work. 
Ferrous  oxalate  and  amidol  also  are  quite  unsuitable,  as  they 
produce  a  general  blackening  of  the  imeige.  Hydroquinone  and 
gallic  acid  are  practically  the  only  two  useful  developers.  Others, 
like  pyrogallol,  brenzcatechin,  and  para-amido-pbenol,  produce  un- 
pleasant tones.  Hydroquinone,  with  acetate  of  soda  and  citric  s«id, 
yields  prints  that,  after  fixing,  have  the  appearance  of  ordinary 
prints,  viz.,  a  warm  reddish-yellow.      Qallic  acid,  with  addition  of 

!  acetate  of  soda,  also  produces  warm  tones  if  printing  is  som»wbat 
full  and  development  stopped  at  an  early  stage;  but  the  tones  are 
not  as  pure  as  with  hydroquinone.  With  short  exposures  the  tone 
assumes  a  greenish  colour.  The  methods  of  development  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes :  the  first,  in  which  a  colour  is  given  to 
the  picture  that  does  not  require  modification  by  toning  with  gold. 
This  can  be  done  with  gallic  acid,  and  red-brown,  olive,  or  greciiith- 
black  prints  may  be  obtained.  The  second  method  requires  after- 
toning  in  a  combined  bath.  A  little  reflection  will  show  that 
hydroquinone  is  the  most  suitable  for  this,  because  the  toning 
depends  upon  the  presence  of  a  red  silver  deposit,  which  is  modified 
by  the  blueness  of  the  gold.  The  photographic  tone  is  due  to  the 
red  of  the  silver  showing  through  the  thin  blue  deposit  of  gold. 

I  Black  bromide  prints  will  receive  a  deposit  of  gold,  but  are  not 

I  toned  because  the  colour  cannot  be  modified  by  the  gold  depositfd. 

'•  Some  time  ago  the  writer  recommended  tannin  as  a  developer.  It 
yields  a  red  tone,  but  is  valueless  iu  practice.  The  colour  is  not  as 
pure  as  with  hydroquinone;  the  back  of  the  print  is  liable  to  dis- 
colouration, and  it  spoils  the  combined  bath. 


Copying'  Frame  for  Pbotog'raphs  on  Wood.— In  Die 

Photographie  we  read  that  a  new  frame  has  been  patented  by  K. 
Schlatter,  of  Stuttgart.  It  has  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary 
pressure  frame,  but  without  the  back  and  springs.  The  negative  is 
held  in  position  by  means  of  thin,  broad  steel  plates,  fitted  with 
screws  for  ad j  ustment  to  any  of  the  usual  (Continental)  sizes,  and  the 
plate  cannot  be  shifted.  The  block  of  wood  is  brought  into  position 
by  means  of  fine-threaded  screws,  of  which  there  are  two  on  each 
side  of  the  frame.  The  pressure  is  secured  by  means  of  small  screws, 
which'  are  more  suitable  than  wedges,  on  account  of  greater  uni- 
formity. The  block  can  be  examined  as  often  as  necessary  without 
fear  of  displacement. 

Warnerke's  Sensitometer. — A  source  of  error  in  the  use 

of  this  instrument,  that  has  hitherto  been  unnoticed,  forms  the 
subject  of  a  short  article  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Q.  Eberhard,  in  the 
Photographische  Correspondenz  The  sensitometer  is  constructed 
with  a  shutter  between  the  scale  and  the  phosphorescent  tablet. 
The  latter  is  hinged,  and  is  turned  over,  like  a  door,  on  to  the  scale 
for  exposure.  Thinking  the  shutter  might  be  an  unsafe  protector  of 
the  plate,  whilst  burning  magnesium  in  front  of  the  phosphorescent 
tablet,  a  trial  was  made  by  inserting  a  plate  in  the  frame  and  burning 
three  centimetres  of  magnesium  ribbon  at  five  centimetres'  distance 
from  the  closed  shutter.  To  the  writer's  astonishment,  about  eight 
numbers  of  the  sensitometer  could  be  easily  read  on  the  plate.  As  a 
distance  of  five  centimetres  is  usual  in  burning  magnesium  ribbon  in 
front  of  the  tablet,  the  writer  recommends  the  substitution  of  a 
metal  shutter  for  that  of  wood  supplied  with  the  instrument. 


Toning-  Xiantem  Slides.— In  the  same  periodical,  Th.  J. 
Placzek,  of  Vinna,  writes  in  reference  to  the  toning  of  collodion 
transparencies.  If  pyrogallic  acid  be  used,  instead  of  iron,  for  de- 
velopment, a  pleasing  blue-black  deposit  results,  that  can  be  easily 
toned  with  neutral  chloride  of  gold,  chloride  of  palladium,  &c. ;  but 
the  large  addition  of  glacial  acetic  acid  to  the  developer  makes 
double  the  exposure  necessary  as  compared  with  iron  development. 
In  consequence  of  this,  attempts  have  been  made  to  tone  the  greyish- 
black  image  of  iron-developed  positives,  and  the  following  bath  has 
been  found  very  useful : — 

Solution  of  potassium  chloro-platlnite  (1 :  50)      4  c,  c. 

Nitric  acid  12  drops. 

Solution  of  chloride  of  gold  (1 :  60) Sec. 

Distilled  water 650  to  600    „ 
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The  plales,  after  fixation  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  or  preferably 
cyanide  of  potassium,  are  well  washed,  and,  whilst  still  wet,  placed 
in  the  toning  bath  for  one  to  two  minutes.  They  acquire  a  blue- 
violet  tone,  which  is  found  very  suitable  for  lantern  slides  or  stereo- 
scopic transparencies.  Dry-collodion  plates  may  also  be  toned  in 
this  bath,  but  the  process  is  much  slower,  owing  to  the  homy 
character  of  the  collodion  film,  which  resists  the  penetration  of  the 
solution.  A  bath  of  potassium  chloro-platinite  (1  :  1400),  slightly 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  gives  a  blacker  tone.  A  solu- 
tion of — 

Water 500  parts, 

Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium    20    „ 

Hyposulphite  of  soda     ^  part, 

added  in  equal  quantity  to  the  following : — 

Water  500  parts, 

Chloride  of  gold  solution  (1 :  50) 30  to    40     ,, 

gives  grey-blue  tones.  Platinum  and  gold  toning  is  very  successful 
with  these  baths. 


Phosphorescence  In  Development. — A.  Ilelheim  draws 
attention  to  this  subject  in  the  Photographiaches  Arckiv.  After 
reciting  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Neuhauss  in  1892,  Dr.  Precht  in 
1895,  and  those  of  Lenard  and  Wolff  in  1888,  he  writes  that  he  has 
had  similar  experience  in  studying  the  action  of  formaldehyde  as  a 
constituent  of  the  developer.     He  made  up  a  developer  of — 

Water    30  grammes. 

Pyrogallic  acid 1  gramme. 

Carbonate  of  soda    1^  grammes. 

Formaldehyde  (40  per  cent.) 2        „ 

The  negative  was  over-exposed  and  fogged.  After  laying  aside  a 
few  minutes,  the  plate  was  seen  to  glimmer,  first  at  the  edges  and 
then  towards  the  centre.  The  light  was  bluish-white,  and  observable 
even  in  presence  of  the  dark-room  lamp.  The  phosphorescence 
appeared  as  soon  as  all  moisture  was  absorbed  from  the  surface,  and 
lasted  several  minutes.  Thinking  the  absorption  an  important 
factor,  as  the  phosphorescence  was  imperceptible  whilst  the  plate 
was  in  the  dish,  the  VTriter  tried  the  effect  of  another  absorber  of 
water,  and  added  30  c.  c.  of  alcohol  to  the  developer.  A  very  intense 
phosphorescence  was  at  once  visible.  As  it  passed  away,  it  could  be 
revived  by  shaking  the  bottle.  The  addition  of  alcohol,  of  course, 
precipitated  the  carbonate  of  soda,  and  prodiiced  similar  conditions 
to  those  in  the  experiments  of  Lenard  and  Wolff,  who  poured  pyro- 
gallic acid  developer  into  an  equal  quantity  of  saturated  solution  of 
alum. 

The  aoUer-bllnd  Shutter.  —Dr.  R.  Kriigener,  in  the  Photo- 
graphische  Mittheilunyen,  compares  this  shutter,  ustd  immediately  in 
front  of  the  plate,  with  one  he  has  constructed  of  similar  pattern  for 
use  in  front  of  the  lens.  He  maintains  that  a  slit  passing  in  front  of 
the  lens  can  be  quite  as  effective  for  exposure  as  a  slit  passing  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  plate.  Light,  passing  through  a  slit  in  a 
shutter  on  the  front  of  the  lens,  will  fall  upon  the  plate  in  band 
form.  Take  a  blind  40  mm.  long  with  a  slit  3  mm.  wide.  This  gives 
an  aperture  of  1'2  sq.  c.  The  lens,  a  collinioscope,  with  aperture  of 
35  mm.  and  largest  effective  stop  of  30  mm.,  covers  the  plate  13  x  18  c. 
sharp  to  the  edges.  The  slit  exposes  on  the  plate  a  band  30  mm.  wide, 
or  about  J  of  the  length.  But,  as  the  blind  aperture  is  1'2  sq.  c.  and 
the  aperture  of  the  stop  is  about  7  sq.  c,  the  illumination  is  only  about 
J,  as  compared  without  the  shutter.  But,  as  the-light  passing  through 
the  slit  covers  only  J  of  the  plate,  it  is  six  times  more  intense,  for 
with  full  aperture  the  light  is  distributed  over  the  entire  plate.  It 
therefore  follows  that,  in  using  the  slit  in  front  of  the  plate,  even 
with  full  aperture,  no  more  light  passes  the  blind  than  if  the  shutter 
is  placed  in  front  of  the  lens.  We  have  now  only  to  deal  with  the 
breadth  of  the  band  of  light.  With  the  same  speed  for  both  shutters 
the  band,  of  light,  30  mm.  wide,  with  shutter  in  front  of  lens,  must 
travel  4J  times  quicker  across  the  plate,  than  with  the  blind  next  the 
plate.  The  first  must  traverse  40  mm.,  and  the  second  180  mm.  Theo- 
rttically,  a  slit  of  the  breadth,  i%=6-6  should  suffice,  if  next  the  plate, 


and  in  practice,  as  shown  by  comparative  experiments,  the  writer 
finds  such  a  slit  gives  the  same  results  as  a  slit  of  3  mm.  in  front  of 
the  lens.  A  shutter  fitted  to  the  front  of  the  lens  may  be  turned  to 
any  angle,  according  to  the  subject,  and  its  smaller  size  is  a  great 
advantage. 

A  German  Photog'raphlc  Convention.— The  Deutsche 
Photofjraphen  Zeltung  announces  the  twenty-fifth  Convention  of 
German  Photographers  at  Treves  on  August  25  to  August  29. 
This  is  a  professional  gathering,  and  promises  to  be  very  successful. 
There  will  be  an  exhibition  of  photographs,  apparatus,  and  objects  of 
historical  interest.  Excursions  and  papers  on  photographic  subjects 
also  form  part  of  the  programme.  The  German  Photographers' 
Association  have  organized  this  gathering,  and  their  balance-sheet 
for  the  year  ending  December  31  last  shows  an  income  of  about 
5.30/.  There  is  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  Association  of  about  170/., 
subject  to  some  outstanding  liabilities.  We  wieh  our  German 
friends  every  success,  and  we  hope  their  Convention  will  be  a  most 
enjoyable  one. 


CELLULOSE  AND  ITS  DERIVATIVES. 

[Rojal  Photographic  Society.] 
What  has  cellulose  to  do  with  photography  ?  is  a  question  which  ■ 
may  have  occurred  to  many  of  our  present  audience,  and  may  express  J 
a  certain  curiosity  which  accounts  for  their  presence.  We,  on  our 
part,  do  not  expect  to  gratify  any  anticipations  which  proceed  from 
the  "  Athenian  "  desire  to  hear  some  new  thing.  In  the  first  place, 
cellulose  is  an  extremely  common  substance,  and  while  it  is,  so  to 
speak,  the  theatre  of  many  of  the  most  striking  dramas  of  the 
molecular  world,  it  would  be  itself  popularly  described  as  an  ex' 
tremely  uninteresting  substance.  It  is  true  it  discharges  a  numbei 
of  important  functions  in  the  natural  world,  and  then  employs 
stupendous  amount  of  capital  and  labour  in  fitting  it  for  furthe 
uses  in  the  human  sphere.  But  the  same  might  be  said,  for  instance, 
of  water ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  substance,  colourless 
inert,  and  devoid  of  positive  characteristics,  and,  above  all,  of  th< 
commonest,  should  be  able,  per  se,  to  excite  the  imagination.  In  th« 
domain  of  science,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  "  common ; "  and,  i 
a  substance  plays  a  large  part  in  the  natural  order,  it  is  entitled  to 
the  more  consideration.  In  endeavouring  to  treat  scientific  subjects 
from  the  point  of  view  of  general  interest,  these  aspects  always 
conflict,  and  the  present  is  not  likely  to  prove  an  exception.  If, 
therefore,  we  venture  on  an  all-round  treatment  of  the  subjecS 
matter  "  in  the  hope  that  by  any  means  we  might  save  some  "  who, 
as  yet,  are  in  darkest  ignorance  of  the  position  and  function  of  this 
remarkable  substance,  cellulose,  we  are  sure  to  offend  fellow- 
specialists  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  essential  outlines  of  the 
subject,  but  who  may  expect  disclosures  of  new  matter  containing 
suggefctions  of  theoretical  or  technical  progress.     Quefaire  ? 

Perhaps,  if  we  address  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  uses  of 
cellulose,  actual  and  possible,  in  photography,  we  may  succeed  in 
getting  somewhere  near  that  highest  level  to  which  the  lecturer  caq 
aspire,  that  is,  to  offend  the  least  number. 

Photographic  processes  depend  essentially  upon  the  two  factors, 
the  photo-sensitive  substance  and  the  medium  through  which  it  \i 
distributed.  This  holds  for  photographic  action  in  its  widest  sense 
which  is,  indeed,  of  the  widest,  for  it  includes  the  whole  arena 
light  actions. 

What  radiant  energy  accomplishes  in  the  plant  world  we  know  L- 
an  aggregate :  but  the  mechanism  of  its  actions  is  as  yet  largely 
unknown.  But  here  also,  as  in  the  photographic  plate,  we  have  the 
same  essential  factors,  the  photo-sensitive  substance  and  the  medium 
through  which  it  is  distributed. 

In  photo-sensitive  substances  we  have  the  common  property  of 
absorbing  light  energy.  The  energy  appears  to  undergo  that  kind  of 
"appreciation"  by  which  it  becomes  chemical  or  atomic.  Wears 
accustomed  to  changes  of  terms,  or  transformations  in  radiant  energy. 
A  familiar  example  is  afforded  by  the  "  incandescent "  gas  burner  t 
the  hood  or  mantle  of  the  special  oxides  of  which  it  consists  has  ths 
effect  of  changing  the  character  of  certain  constituents  of  the  total 
radiation  of  the  flame,  raising  or  lowering  them  to  the  condition 
associated  with  maximum  luminosity.  Another  example,  but  of  a 
different  order,  is  afforded  by  the  phenomena  of  electrolysis.  The 
electric  current  is  passed  between  two  conductors  through  a  fused 
metallic  salt  or  its  aqueous  solution.  The  two  constituents  of  the 
salt,  metal  and  acid,  are  separated  and  appear  each  at  its  respective 
pole  or  conductor.    This  may  be  regarded  in  general  terms  as  a  com- 
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munication  of  euergy  to  a  compound  body,  and  the  appreciation  of 
the  energy  lands  the  constituents  of  the  compound  into  the  emanci- 
pated condition  of  elementary  or  dissociated  molecules. 

So  much  briefly  and  superficially  concerning  the  main  function  of 
the  photo-sensitive  substance. 

And  what  of  the  medium  ?  The  media  actually  used  in  practical 
photography  are  not  many.  They  have  one  feature  in  common,  they 
belong  to  the  group  of  colloids.  The  term  applies  to  a  diversified 
group  of  compounds  containing  representatives  of  all  the  more 
prominent  chemical  types :  bases,  acids,  salts,  alcohols,  ethers,  &c. 

It  distinguishes  a  common  property  of  such  compounds  in  solution, 
viz.,  that  of  forming,  when  dissolved,  gelatinous  or  viscous  liquids, 
as  opposed  to  the  limpid  or  mobile  solutions  of  the  compounds  known 
as  crystalloids.  The  group  of  phenomena  summed  up  in  these  two 
antithetical  terms  were  exhaustively  investigated  in  certain  directions 
by  Graham,  many  years  ago.  But  in  recent  years  they  have  been 
more  profoundly  studied,  and  have  in  fact  become  one  of  the  most 
prominent  arenas  of  pioneer  work  in  molecular  physics.  It  is,  of 
course,  in  the  order  of  things  that  the  problems  of  physical  science 
should  become  more  and  more  refined.  The  chemistry  of  a  genera- 
tion ago  revelled  in  discoveries  which  were  striking  enough  to  excite 
the  crudest  intellects.  Thus  the  enrichment  of  the  world  by  the 
introduction  of  the  coal-tar  colours  and  the  colossal  industry  which 
has  been  built  up  on  this  foundation,  offers  broader  features  of 
interest,  which  excite  wonder  and  interest  from  whichever  point  of 
view  regarded.  We  doubt  whether  the  current  and  future  develop- 
ments of  chemical  science  will  prove  attractive  in  the  same  sense. 

Of  the  problems  of  more  general  import  now  engaging  the  active 
work  of  investigators,  we  may  cite  the  following  as  having  a  direct 
connexion  with  our  subject :  the  theory  of  solution,  the  mechanism  of 
the  process,  and  the  actual  molecular  condition  of  substances  in 
solution ;  more  broadly,  the  actual  configuration  of  molecules  in  the 
various  states  of  aggregation  of  matter,  and  the  connexion  of  physical 
properties  with  the  order  of  configuration. 

The  theory  of  assimilation  in  the  plant  world.  How  radiant 
energy  is  brought  in  the  plant  cell  to  act  upon  such  unpromising 
materials  as  carbonic  acid  and  water  and  mould  them  into  starch, 
cellulose,  &c.  The  theory  of  pJiotographic  action  in  the  narrower 
sense :  what  is  the  actual  meaning  of  the  "  invisible  image  "  produced 
by  the  impact  of  light  on  the  prepared  plate  ? 

The  connexion  of  these  groups  of  phenomena  with  one  another 
may  not  be  obvious,  and  it  would  take  us  too  far  afield  to  demon- 
strate their  intimate  relationships  to  those  who  have  not  as  yet  given 
any  thought  to  the  subject.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purposes 
to  remind  photographers  that  they  are  moving  in  very  good  company 
as  regards  the  scilence  of  their  art.  We  may  go  further  in  stating 
that  the  science  of  photography  is  intimately  bound  up  with  coming 
developments  of  the  greatest  moment. 

It  is  important  therefore  that  its  working  basis  should  be  broadened 
as  much  as  possible,  and  to  include  all  substances  or  materials  calcu- 
lated to  contribute.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  cellulose  is 
destined  to  play  a  more  important  part  than  heretofore,  if  not  in  the 
art.  at  least  in  its  scientific  developments. 

This  is  our  preliminary  answer  in  general  terms  to  the  question, 
"What  has  cellulose  to  do  with  photography?"  We  shall  now 
demonstrate  the  more  important  properties  of  the  substance  in  the 
hope  of  suggesting  a  few  subjects  of  investigation  and  practical 
inquiry,  which  in  the  hands  of  experts  should  lead  to  results. 

The  external  or  mechanical  properties  of  cellulose  are  remarkable, 
and  there  can  be  no  better  demonstration  of  the  wide  range  of  varia- 
tions of  aggregation  and  structure  which  are  conditioned  by  these 
properties  than  an  exhibition  of  specimens  of  cellulose  in  its  most 
characteristic  forms,  natural  and  artificial. 

Here  we  have,  of  the  former  group,  the  fibres— cotton,  rhea,  calo- 
tropis;  side  by  side  we  will  place  the  new  artificial  silk  or  "lustra- 
cellulose,"  which  has  recently  been  the  subject  of  much  writing, 
ad  captandum  populum,  in  the  daily  press.  P"ar  be  it  from  us  to 
endeavour  to  invade  the  "precious"  incredulity  with  which  many 
will  meet  the  statement  that  this  "silk"  is  identically  the  same  in 
substance  as  cotton.  As  a  matter  perhaps' of  unpleasant  duty,  we 
have  to  point  out  that  its  brilliant  lustre  is  due  merely  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  solid  cylinder  of  smooth  and  regular  outline,  whereas  the 
cotton  fibre  is  a  flattened  tube  with  membranous  walls.  The  form 
of  the  "silk"  favours  regular  and  maximum  reflection  of  light,  that 
of  the  cotton  favours  the  scattering  and  breaking  up  of  the  incident 
light. 

Here  we  have  a  coarser  thread,  also  prepared  in  continuous  length 
by  squirting  a  viscous  solution  of  cellulose  into  a  liquid  which  pre- 
cipitates or  solidifies  it.  This  thread  is  carbonised  for  making  the 
filaments  of  the  electric  incandescent   light,  the  resulting  carbon 


having  great  compactness  or  density.  Here,  again,  we  have  the 
cellulose  in  the  form  of  artificially  prepared  films,  which  are  trans- 
parent and  of  great  tensile  strength.  Again  we  have  the  cellulose 
in  masses  of  a  firm  resistant  jelly,  a  form  in  which  it  separates, 
combined  with  water,  from  certain  aqueous  solutions  to  be  afterwards 
described.  In  this  form  it  has  considerable  elasticity,  approximating 
in  the  mass  to  that  of  indiarubber,  though  without  the  exceptional 
texture  of  the  hydrocarbon.  This  hydrate  parts  with  its  water  with 
extreme  slowness,  and  the  cellulose  molecules  in  aggregating  together 
constitute  a  solid  of  extraordinary  hardness  and  taking  an  extremely 
high  polish. 

These  solids  are  so  dense  in  texture  that  they  are  hardly  amenable 
to  wood-turning  machinery,  and  the  usual  comment  which  is  passed 
on  a  casual  inspection  is  that  they  must  have  been  submitted  to  an 
enormous  pressure.  As  we  have  seen,  on  the  other  hand,  the  only 
factor  involved  is  the  extraordinary  cohesion  of  the  cellulose  mole- 
cules or  particles.  Of  course,  in  the  natural  world,  cellulose  and 
cellulose  compounds,  which  constitute  the  entire  framework  of  the 
vegetable  world,  present  themselves  in  an  imposing  array  of  structural 
forms,  from  the  tenderest  silky  mycelium  of  a  fungus  to  the  densest 
of  woods,  such  as  lignum  vitse.  But  in  these  natural  forms  there  are 
considerable  variations  of  chemical  composition  which  somewhat  in- 
validate comparisons.  We  have  therefore  chosen  the  various  forms 
of  the  pure  substance,  natural  and  artificial,  as  an  object-lesson  of 
the  great  diversity  of  structural  form  which  one  and  the  same 
substance  may  assume.  But  we  have  now  to  deal  with  the  more 
interesting  question  of  the  chemistry  of  this  substance.  So  far  we 
have  remained  in  the  region  of  sense  impressions ;  the  province  of 
the  chemist  is  in  the  sub-sensible  region,  which  can  only  be  entered 
through  the  channels  of  the  imagination.  At  the  same  time  the 
results  of  the  chemist  can  be  very  well  appreciated  apart  from  a 
close  study  of  their  theoretical  basis,  and  we  must  endeavour  to  give 
a  brief  chemical  history  of  cellulose  from  this  more  limited  practical 
point  of  view. 

Cellulose  is,  for  a  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  a 
body  of  remarkable  inertness.  It  entirely  resists  a  number  of  very 
severe  treatments,  more  especially  is  able  to  withstand  the  action  of 
alkalies  at  high  temperatures.  It  is  difficult  of  attack  by  oxidising 
agents.  The  industrial  value  of  cellulose  and  its  uniqun  position  and 
functions  in  the  vegetable  world  are  largely  due  to  these  negative 
characteristics.  If  we  compare  cellulose  with  the  well-known 
substance  starch,  to  which  it  is  in  many  respects  nearly  related,  we 
find  that  both  are  aggregates  of  sugar  or  glucose  groups. 

Starch,  on  the  one  hand,  is  soluble  in  water,  and  easily  broken 
down  in  solution  by  certain  ferments  to  the  simple  sugars  of  which 
it  may  be  regarded  as  compounded.  Cellulose  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  can  only  be  resolved  into  sugars  by  the  action  of  powerful  re- 
agents, such  as  sulphuric  acid. 

In  its  original  fibrous  and  insoluble  form,  cellulose  is  therefore  a 
very  unattractive  substance.  It  is  useful  to  the  photographer  in  the 
various  forms  of  paper  which  are  employed  in  the  art ;  but  in  thes« 
uses  the  negative  characteristics  of  the  substance  are  to  the  fore,  and 
we  shall  therefore  pass  them  by. 

Special  interest,  however,  attaches  to  cellulose  when  it  is  obtained 
in  solution.  There  are  three  groups  of  treatments  for  obtaining  such 
solutions. 

(1)  There  are  certain  compounds  of  the  metals  which  in  aqueous 
solution  dissolve  cellulose  directly: — 

(a)  Zinc  chloride.  When  warmed  with  a  forty  per  cent,  solution 
of  this  salt,  cellulose  swells  up  to  a  gelatinous  mass,  and  finally 
dissolves  to  a  homogeneous  viscous  solution.  The  cellulose  is 
reprecipitated  in  flocculent  masses  on  dilution  with  water,  the 
precipitate  retaining  a  large  proportion  of  zinc  oxide  approximately 
in  the  proportion  2C|jHjo05,ZnO. 

By  alcohol  the  compound  is  precipitated  in  a  tenacious  homo- 
geneous form — i.e.,  in  films  or  threads,  according  to  the  method  of 
bringing  the  liquids  together. 

We  have  often  wondered  why  photographers  have  made  no  use  of 
this  solution.  It  certainly  lends  itself  to  the  manipulations  with 
which  the  craft  is  familiar,  and  appears  to  offer  a  method  of  pre- 
paring a  suitable  medium  for  carrying  the  photo-sensitive  substance, 
whether  on  glass  or  paper.  Certainly  it  should  be  found  useful  in 
investigations,  and  we  commend  the  preparation  to  notice  as  afford- 
ing a  plastic  modification  of  cellulose — one,  moreover,  which  is  easily 
obtained. 

(A)  Zinc  chloride  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
A  solution  of  the  salt  in  twice  its  weight  of  the  aqueous  acid  acts 
instantaneously  on  cellulose  in  the  cold,  and  for  many  uses  in  re- 
search work  has  therefore  important  advantages  over  the  preceding 
solvents. 
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Photographers  may  make  some  interesting  demonstrations  with 
this  solution.  If  a  platinum  print  be  laid  face  downwards  upon  a 
resistant  surface — e  ij.,  glass,  porcelain,  or  asbestos — and  the  reagent 
poured  upon  the  paper,  the  solution  of  the  paper  is  accompanied  by 
the  appearance  of  the  photograph  in  full  detail.  The  effects  are 
interesting,  and,  as  every  chemical  effect  finds  a  practical  application 
somewhere  or  other,  we  quite  expect  to  see  this  solvent  taken 
advantage  of. 

We  have  now  described  two  solvents  of  cellulose — one  a  normal 
salt,  a  compound  of  a  metallic  oxide  and  an  acid  in  equivalent  pro- 
portions ;  and  one  an  acid  solution  of  this  salt.  We  have  now  to 
describe  an  alkaline  solvent,  a  compound  of  a  metallic  oxide  which 
may  be  regarded  as  having  acid  properties,  with  the  alkali  ammonia. 

(c)  Solutions  of  cuprammonium  are  prepared  by  adding  precipitated 
copper  oxide  to  strong  aqueous  ammonia.  Crystallised  copper  sul- 
phate is  dissolved  in  water,  and  to  the  cold  solution  caustic  soda 
(solution)  is  added.  The  blue  gelatinous  precipitate  of  copper  oxide 
(hydrated)  is  well  washed  on  a  cloth  filter,  squeezed  and  pressed,  and 
stirred  into  strong  aqueous  ammonia.* 

The  solution  should  contain  the  reagent  in  the  proportion  NH.^ 
10  to  16  per  cent.,  C4O.  25  to  30  per  cent. 

The  solution  may  be  also  prepared  by  placing  scrap  copper  in 
contact  with  very  strong  ammonia  and  in  presence  of  air.  The 
metal  is  oxidised  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  the  oxide  dissolved 
by  the  ammonia. 

This  solution  rapidly  attacks  cellulose  in  the  cold,  and  forms 
usually  gelatinous  or  ropy  liquids.  The  reaction  has  been  largely 
used  in  the  arts  for  treating  cloth  and  paper ;  the  treatment  with  the 
solvent,  followed  by  evaporation  of  the  solvent  on  the  fabric,  leaves 
the  surface  in  a  condition  impervious  to  moisture.  As  far  as  we 
know,  there  have  been  no  applications  of  this  solution  or  the  reaction 
in  photography.  But  we  see  certain  possibilities  of  results,  and  we 
have  therefore  included  it  in  our  list  of  cellulose  products. 

These  three  solvents  constitute  a  group ;  their  action  depends  upon 
reactions  of  a  not  very  definite  order,  speaking  chemically.  They 
may  be  broadly  described  as  an  interaction  of  acid  and  basic  groups 
of  the  cellulose  itself,  reciprocally  with  basic  and  acid  groups  of  the 
respective  solvents ;  there  results  therefore  in  each  case  a  species  of 
soluble  double  salt. 

We  cannot  here  discuss  the  theoretical  bearing  of  the  reactions, 
and  we  must  refer  those  who  wish  to  follow  them  up  to  the  special 
literature  of  the  subject. 

We  now  pass  to  methods  of  dissolving  cellulose  which  depend 
upon  well-defined  reactions,  in  which  the  cellulose  is  converted  into 
derivatives  or  compounds  belonging  to  well-known  groups.  These 
reactions  are  reactions  of  synthesis,  and  take  place  with  those  groups 
of  the  cellulose  molecule  the  presence  of  which  make  it  an  alcohol. 
The  reactions  of  cellulose  are,  in  fact,  exclusively  those  which  belong 
to  the  group  of  alcohols.  Thus,  if  we  write  ordinary  alcohol,  the 
arch-fiend  of  the  "blue-ribbon"  philosophers,  as  C2H5.OH,  we  may 
write  cellulose,  for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,"as  CeHeO.(OH)4. 
It  is  the  OH  groups  which  are  alcoholic. 

We  shall  now  describe  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  such  com- 
pounds of  cellulose,  which  occupies  an  intermediate  position  between 
the  ill-defined  compounds  above  described  and  a  group  to  be  subse- 
quently dealt  with  in  conclusion.  It  is  a  compound  soluble  in  water 
in  all  proportions,  whereas  in  the  latter  group,  that  of  the  acid  ethers 
of  cellulose,  the  relationship  to  water  becomes  negative :  they  are 
eminently  water- resisting  compounds.  In  respect  of  this  property, 
therefore,  the  transition  is  maintained.  Cellulose  is  attacked  by 
solution  of  the  caustic  alkalies  at  a  certain  degree  of  concentration, 
e.g.,  at  and  above  a  strength  represented  by  twelve  per  cent.,  Na.,0 
on  the  solution.  The  effect  on  the  fibrous  celluloses  is  remarkable. 
They  swell  up,  shrinking  considerably  in  length,  and  become  trans- 
lucent or  transparent.  The  effects  are  due  to  the  definite  com- 
bination of  the  cellulose  and  alkali  in  the  proportion  CuHioOj :  Na.,(). 
We  may  express  the  compound  "alkali  cellulose"  in  the  abbreviated 

form,  X  V  Qj^o-  This  compound  in  the  presence  of  water  reacts 
with  carbon  bisulphide  in  the  cold.  The  molecules  unite  thus, 
X  \oNa "^  *^^^"  '^^  resulting  sulpho-carbonate  of  cellulose  may  be 
written  as  CS<(^g^^  "    The  compound  is  perfectly  soluble  in 

water,  and  the  solution  is  now  employed  on  the  large  scale  in  several 
industries,  being  known  as  "  viscose."  Its  most  important  property 
is  that  of  decomposing  spontaneously  on  keeping,  the  cellulose  being 
regenerated  in  compact  coherent  masses.  The  decomposition  is  more 
rapid  at  high  temperatures. 

*  See  also  Ber.  Deutsch.  Chem.  Oes.,  13,  1822. 


Obtained  as  described,  the  solution  has  a  yellow  colour,  due  to  by- 
products of  the  reaction.  The  pure  compound  is  obtained  by  treating 
the  crude  solution  with  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt  or  with 
alcohol.  Both  reagents  precijiitate  the  pure  cellulose  sulpho- 
carbonate.  If  the  liquids  are  poured  into  the  viscose,  the  compound 
is  precipitated  in  flocculent  masses ;  but,  if  the  viscose  be  spread 
upon  a  glass  plate  and  the  whole  submerged  beneath  the  precipitating 
solution,  the  compound  is  obtained  as  a  coherent  film  of  a  greenish 
colour.  Cross,  Bevan  and  Beadle. 

{To  be  continued.) 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  INTERIOR  OF  BRITISH  GUIANA. 

[British  Guiaua  Grapliic  Olub.] 
My  first  experience  of  photography  in  the  bush  wag  in  1881-5,  when  I 
accompanied  Mr.  E.  Im-Tburn  to  Roraima.  At  this  time  there  were,  I 
think,  but  few  amateur  photographers  iu  the  colony,  as  I  remember  I 
found  it  particularly  difficult  to  get  any  dry  plates  for  my  camera,  which 
was  a  quarter-plate  by  Lancaster,  kindly  lent  to  me  by  the  late  Mr. 
Glaisher,  Curator  of  the  Museum.. 

I  went  to  one  or  two  of  the  professional  photographers,  but  they  said 
they  were  unable  to  let  me  have  any  plates,  as  their  own  supplies  were 
small,  and  they  might  at  any  time  run  short.  At  the  eleventh  hour,  I 
may  say,  Mr.  Gilzean,  who  was  then  at  Anna  Regina,  kindly  lent  me, 
through  Mr.  Im-Thurn,  some  three  dozen  plates,  and  with  these  I  tried 
my  best  to  secure  good  pictures  of  Roraima  and  the  adjacent  country. 

I  had  decided  to  take  a  camera  with  me  only  a  few  days  before  we  left 
Bartioa,  and  I  had  not  had  any  lessons  or  practice  at  all  m  photography, 
and  therefore  made  up  my  mind  to  just  expose  the  plates  and  repack 
them  for  development  in  Georgetown  on  our  return. 

There  was  only  one  doable  back  to  my  camera,  so  my  chances  of  taking 
many  pictures  at  a  time  were  very  limited.  To  remedy  this,  however,  I 
obtained  from  Mr.  Norton,  who  was  then  established  in  Georf^etown,  a 
small  collapsible  changing  box,  male  of  cloth,  covered  with  pasteboard, 
and  provided  with  a  red-fabric  light  side,  and  a  pair  of  observing  glasses 
through  which  the  work  of  plate-changing  could  be  easily  seeu  and 
carried  out,  the  hands  being  introduced  into  the  box  by  tvo  sleeves 
fitted  with  elastic,  which  tightened  over  the  arms.  After  taking  pictures 
on  the  two  plates  in  the  double  back  I  had  to  use  my  changing  box  for 
refilling,  and  at  the  same  time  repacked  the  two  plates  that  had  been 
used. 

In  this  way  I  managed  to  expose  all  the  plates,  but,  of  coarse,  had  no 
idea  of  the  value  of  my  results,  which,  I  regret  to  say,  were  far  from  satis- 
factory. One  of  my  minor  difficulties  was  the  instability  of  the  camera 
which  had  a  nervous,  irresponsible  way  of  supporting  itself,  and  in  the 
occasional  strong  gusts  of  wind  which  prevail  at  certain  seasons  on  the 
mountain,  and  especially  about  5300  feet  up,  the  camera  and  all  blew 
bodily  over.  I  got  over  this  trouble,  after  one  or  two  falls  of  my  instru- 
ment, by  suspending  a  heavy  stone  f'Om  the  centre  of  the  wooden  plat- 
form under  the  bellows  body  of  the  camera,  but  it  always  took  a  con- 
siderable time  to  prepare  for  action  before  a  stone  suitable  for  the  purpose 
could  be  found  and  tied  up  in  position. 

When  I  got  back  to  Georgetown  the  plates  were  submitted  to  Norton 
for  develepment,  and  were  all  pronounced  by  him  to  be  suffering  from 
red  fog  ;  some  of  them  were  over-exposed  and  yet  others  under-exposed. 
I  show  here  some  prints  taken  from  the  beat  of  the  negatives. 

I  found  the  plates  travelled  fairly  well,  they  were  carried  in  their  own 
packages  wrapped  up  in  brown  paper,  and  placed  inside  tin  boxes,  and 
were,  at  times,  exposed  to  very  considerable  heat,  both  when  taken  to  and 
from  Roraima,  over  the  open  savannah  country,  where  the  sun  beat 
down  fiercely  all  day  long  on  the  backs  of  the  Indian  porters  who  carried 
our  luggage  day  by  day  from  one  camp  to  another. 

I  think  the  chief  reason  why  the  plates  did  not  turn  out  well  was  my 
entire  ignorance  of  photography  at  the  time,  but  I  also  fancy  that  my 
changing  box  may  not  have  been  quite  light-tight.  I  intended  to  have 
brought  it  down  to  town  for  Norton  to  test  it,  but  it  had  to  be  left  behind 
at  the  mission  in  the  Potaro  River,  along  with  some  other  things,  as  we 
had  very  little  room  for  the  boats  in  which  we  came  to  Bartica  from  the 
mission,  and  I  never  saw  my  belongings  again. 

Thus  ended  my  first  endeavours  in  photography,  and  I  did  not  take  it 
up  hotly  again  till  1887,  when  I  purchased  the  half-plate  camera  I  always 
use  now ;  and,  after  some  instructions  from  Norton,  I  provided  myself 
with  six  dozen  of  Rouch's  plates,  and  in  September,  1887,  left  Georgetown 
for  the  Puruni  River,  where  I  remained  seven  months,  and  where  I  had 
a  regular  camp,  but  no  dark  room  for  developing  plates  or  other  photo- 
graphic work. 

On  the  way  from  Bartica  I  took  a  few  pictures,  intending  to  work  them 
up  when  I  reached  my  destination,  as  I  had  no  opportunities  to  do  so 
whilst  on  the  journey.  The  plates  I  changed  at  night  by  a  red  lamp,  and 
repacked  the  exposed  ones  in  their  original  packages.  When  I  got  to  my 
chief  camp  on  the  Puruni,  I  found  a  small  house  already  built,  and  which 
had  been  occupied  by  the  surveyor,  who  had  been  there  before  me.  The 
sides  were  roughly  wattled  and  let  in  the  daylight  freely,  so  all  my 
developing  work  had  to  be  done  at  night. 
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I  fixe'l  np  a  conple  of  shelves,  one  to  hold  my  developing  dishes  and 
lamp,  and,  above  this,  another,  on  which  I  placed  a  bucket  filled  with 
WH'e'.  whinh  I  u«ed  by  means  of  a  flexible  indiarubber  tube  employed  as 
a  syphjn,  the  water  being  shut  off  when  not  required  by  a  spring  paper- 
clip. 

The  bush  water,  I  found,  did  not  injure  the  plates  or  stain  them  in  any 
way,  though  it  was  not  quite  colourless,  being  of  a  light  brown ;  and  I 
used  to  find  that,  if  the  alum  dish  was  allowed  to  stand  till  morning, 
there  was  always  a  slight  brown  scum  at  the  bottom,  whilst  the  rest  of 
the  solution  was  clear.  One  of  my  chief  troubles  in  developing  was  the 
lightning,  which  on  certain  nights  compelled  me  to  give  up  work 
altogether,  and  which  fogged  several  of  my  plates  when  a  sudden  flash 
illuminated  the  whole  house  and  the  surrounding  bush.  On  what  I 
called  regular  lightning  nights  I  did  not  attempt  to  work,  but,  as  I  have 
just  said,  I  lost  a  few  plates  by  lightning  when  I  commenced  work  on 
what  appeared  to  be  a  favourable  night,  in  which,  however,  there 
were  unexpected  lightning  flashes. 

Another  trouble  was  the  presence  of  fireflies  and  the  fire  beetles,  which 
were  occasionally  quite  numerous,  and  seemed  to  have  a  partiality  for  a 
dull  red  light  such  as  my  lamp  emitted.  I  don't  know  what  is  the  actinic 
force  of  a  firefly's  or  fire  beetle's  light,  but  I  ascribed  the  fogging  of  some 
of  my  plates  to  their  being  exposed  to  this  light ;  and  I  am  afraid  the 
force  of  my  language  exceeded  that  of  the  insects'  light. 

For  the  final  washing  of  my  plates,  I  used  to  subject  them,  after  a 
copious  washing  with  the  water  through  the  indiarubber  tube,  to  a 
soaking  of  a  couple  of  hours  in  a  bucket  of  water.  I  found  this  impera- 
tive, as  I  could  not  store  enough  water  before  night  fell  for  all  the  work 
I  wished  to  do,  and  I  always  refrained  from  getting  more  from  the  river 
at  night,  as  the  bank  was  high  and  precipitous,  and  on  the  only  occasion 
on  which  I  tried  to  get  water  at  night  I  nearly  fell  into  the  river. 

My  present  practice,  when  photographing  in  the  bush,  is  to  leave 
development  till  I  return  to  town,  unless  a  favourable  opportunity  offers 
of  using  a  dark  room,  or  unless  I  can  get  some  house  where  I  am  likely 
to  stay  for  a  day  or  two,  and  where  the  plates,  after  thorough  washing, 
can  have  time  to  dry.  This  I  don't  look  upon  as  a  satisfactory  plan, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  picture  of  an  elfective  view  of  some  spot  visited 
on  a  journey  may  turn  out  very  badly,  and  the  place  may  not  be  revisited, 
or,  if  revisited,  the  attendant  circumstances  of  time,  weather,  and  light, 
may  not  be  at  all  favourable  for  a  successful  picture. 

On  the  few  occasions  on  which  I  have  developed  whilst  actually  tra- 
velling, I  have  found  that,  owing  to  the  great  dampness  of  the  air, 
my  plates  did  not  dry  by  next  morning  at  half -past  six,  bj  which  time 
everybody  was  ready  to  start  on  the  next  stage  of  the  journey,  and  the 
plates  had  to  be  put  into  light-tight  tin  boxes,  grooved  inside  to  hold 
plates.  Once  1  found  some  large  ants  had  taken  a  fancy  to  the  films  in 
the  night,  and  had  eaten  off  most  of  the  pictures,  again  a  vigorous 
boviander  kicked  a  mass  of  sand  over  the  negatives,  and  another  time  I 
found  a  dog  belonging  to  the  boat  captain  industriously  licking  the 
negatives,  with  strips  of  gelatine  hanging  on  to  each  side  of  his  mouth. 
As  one's  position  is  constantly  changing  during  a  bush  journey,  it  often 
happens  that  the  same  route  is  followed  when  returning  to  Georgetown, 
chances  occur  of  taking  pictures  of  places  which  have  been  already 
photographed,  but  which  have  not  turned  out  well,  and  I  hope  to  be  able, 
in  future,  to  allow  myself  sufficient  time  always  to  develop  all  my  plates 
when  I  have  got  to  the  end  of  my  journey  from  town,  so  that  I  may 
repair  any  deficiencies  on  my  return  to  town  if  necessary. 

Concentrated  developers  and  vulcanite  dishes  reduce  the  bulk  of  the 
load  when  travelling,  and  should  be  adopted.  The  plates  themselves,  if 
the  journey  be  a  long  one,  and  the  stay  from  town  extend  over  some 
months,  should  be  specially  packed,  and  particularly  so  if  it  be  intended 
to  leave  development  till  the  return  to  town,  as  I  found  during  my  stay 
in  the  Puruni,  although  I  had  each  dozen  of  plates  packed  in  soldered 
tin  cases  before  I  left  town,  and  did  not  open  the  last  two  dozen  till 
about  three  weeks  before  I  returned  to  Georgetown,  that  some  actire 
deteriorating  effect,  the  cause  of  which  I  am  ignorant,  had  set  in,  and  I 
was  unable  to  get  a  single  good  result  from  the  last  plates. 

I  submit  for  your  inspection  one  of  these,  and  would  like  to  hear  your 
Iviews  on  it.  I  had  many  others,  which  I  regret  to  say  I  have  been 
Itinable  to  find,  and  may  have  possibly  destroyed  them. 

H.  I.  Perkins,  I'.K.G.S.,  Acting  Commissioner  of  Mines, 
British  Guiana. 


STEINHEIL'S   IMPROVEMENTS  IN   LENSES. 

B.  Steinheil,  the  patentee,  says:  "The  discovery  of  new  sorts 
Df  glass  has  rendered  it  possible  to  produce  two  kinds  of  lenses  which 
loonsist  of  two  positive,  equal  or  similar  parts,  each  of  which  is  in  itself 
lehromatically,  spherically,  and  astigmaiically  corrected,  consequently 
Ithe  finished   lens  contains  these  three  corrections,  whereas  formerly 
•lenses  of  two  positive,  equal  or  similar  parts,  could  only  be  corrected 
chromatically  and  spherically,  as,  in  attempting  to  effect  the  astigmatic 
correction,  an   unsymmetrical   construction   resulted.     Astigmatic   cor- 
rections can  only  be  made  on  a  divisional  surface  of  two  mediums  which 
presents  the  concave  side  to  the  greater  refractive  medium,  whilst  the 
spherical  correction  can  only  be  made  on  a  divisional  surface  which 
presents  the  concave  side  to  the  lesser  refractive  medium. 


"With  this  principle  as  a  basis,  lenses  can  be  oonitraoted  cat  of 
symmetrical  or  similar  halves,  which  on  the  first  divisional  surface  of 
the  separate  halves  are  corrected  astigmatically,  and  on  the  second 
surface  are  corrected  spherically.  Lenses  so  constructed  have  this 
characteristic,  that  a  positive  lens  is  enclosed  by  a  doable  convex  one, 
and  by  a  double  concave  one,  both  of  which  have  a  higher  refractive 
power  than  the  enclosed  positive  lens, 

"  The  lens  shown  on  the  accompanying  drawings  consists  of  sym- 
metrical or  similar  halves,  differing  onlv  in  proportion,  each  of  which  is 
composed  of  three  cemented  lenses.  'The  middle  lens  is  a  positive  one, 
and  is  enclosed  by  a  double  convex  lens  and  by  a  double  concave  lens, 


^yg,^. 


FigM. 


each  of  the  two  latter  possessing  stronger  refractive  power  than  the 
enclosed  positive  lens. 

"  Fig.  1. — Taking  a  focal  distance  of  492  mm.,  a  lens  constrncted  on 
the  principle  of  this  invention,  with  a  degree  of  exposure  of  1 :  6,  would 
have  the  following  elements  : — 

.T  0  -  41. 


RO  =  R14  =  -)-  173,00 mm. )ts  ,  _  n  i, 
B  2  =  K  12  =  +  139,66   „     /^  ^  -  "  ^^ 


on™.„  /«D  =  1,61003 
20mm.|„p  _  161759 


B4  =  B10=  t    77,805,,       D3  =  Dll  =  25mm- 


fn  D  =  1,51874 


\nP 


R6  =  R 


D5  =  D9    = 


.  /nD=  1,56370 


1,52561 
1,56370 
1,57160 


n  D  and  n  F  = 
R  : 


-  202,47 

Difference  D  7  =  50 
the  indices  of  refraction  for  the  Franenhofer  lines  D  F. 
Radii.  D  =  Thickness, 

.r  0  =  Radius  of  lens  aperture. 

"Fig.  2. — With  a  focal  distance  of  476  mm.,  with  an  exposure  pro- 
portion of  1:4,  the  elements  of  a  lens  constructed  from  the  foregoing 
point  of  view  are  the  following  : — 

j:  0  =  59,5 
R  0  =  R  14  =  -f-  229      \ 
R  2  =  R  12  =  +  562,95  ( 

R  1  =  R  10  =  +  142,03 


R6  =  R8 


490,196 


D  1 


D  13  =  20;  D  3  =  D  11  =  25; 
D  7  =  50 


{)iX)  =  1,62356 
\n  F  =  1,63498 
j  H  D  =  1,50786 
yn  F  _  1,51351 
/nD  =  1,60304 
\n¥  =  1,61128 
D  5  =  D  9  =  4 ;  Difference, 


The  claim  is:— A  lens  consisting  of  symmetrical,  or  similar  halves, 
differing  only   m    proportion,   each  of   which    is    composed    of    three 
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cemented  lenses,  namely,  a  positive  lens,  a  double  convex  lens  and  a 
double  concave  lens,  the  two  latter  enclosing  the  former,  and  both  of  said 
double  convex  and  double  concave  lenses  possessing  stronger  refractive 
powers  than  the  enclosed  positive  lens. 


WHAT  IS  IT? 


[London  and  ProTincial  Photographic  Assooiation.] 
I  NEED  not  apologise  for  bringing  this  subject  before  you  to-night,  but, 
from  numerous  failures  and  peculiarities  observed  in  plates  by  experi- 
mentalists, it  warrants  a  close  investigation.  A  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Hodd 
exhibited  here  several  negatives  somewhat  strangely  marked.  These 
marks,  although  not  new  to  us,  are  very  puzzling.  In  them  I  at  once 
recognised  an  old  enemy,  and  recalled  to  my  mind  the  fact  that  I  had 
several  examples  by  me  of  a  more  marked  character,  taken  about  eight 
years  since.  I  exhibited  them  at  the  time,  and,  althongh  some  of  our 
members  ventured  theories,  yet  I  was  not  satisfied,  still  living  in  hopes 
that  the  mystery  would  be  solved  some  day.  When  an  effect  is  produced 
from  more  than  one  cause,  the  difficulties  of  investigation  are  very  great. 

Here  is  a  plate  that  has  been  placed,  film  side,  in  contact  with  a  piece 
of  glass,  in  order  to  prevent  any  chemical  action  ;  the  two  plates  were 
wrapped  up  in  brown  paper,  and  a  small  hole  torn  through  the  wrapper. 
Several  thicknesses  of  white  cigarette  papers  were  placed  over  the  hole, 
then  the  parcel  was  further  covered  with  more  brown  paper ;  this 
packet  was  carefully  put  away  for  about  three  months ;  then,  an  energetic 
developer  applied,  a  dark  mark  came  up  corresponding  with  the  hole  in 
the  inner  paper.  I  don't  for  one  moment  think  that  the  X  rays  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  phenomena;  it  is  evidently  a  phosphorescent 
action  emanating  from  the  cigarette  papers. 

Who  amongst  us  has  not  been  a  sufferer  from  markings  on  the  nega- 
tives, caused  by  the  separating  cards  ?  Believing  that  it  was  a  chemical 
action,  I  had  some  cards  dried  and  thoroughly  saturated  with  paraffin 
wax.  I  used  them  as  separators.  The  cure  was  worse  than  the  disease  ; 
the  markings  gradually  spread  almost  into  the  middle  of  the  plate.  This 
must  be  phosphorescence  in  the  cardboard.  I  have  lately  examined  some 
plates,  made  about  ten  years,  that  were  separated  with  tinfoil.  They 
developed  clean  and  clear  to  the  edges,  thereby  showing  the  valve  of  tin- 
foil as  a  separator.  The  expense  might  be  lees  than  cardboard.  Three 
pieces,  three-quarters  by  half  an  inch,  are  sufficient  for  twelve  quarter- 
plates.  See,  here  are  several  negatives  that  represent  an  accelerated  and 
restrained  action.  They  are  drop-shutter  exposures,  and  taken  on  board 
a  P.  and  0.  steamer  off  Colombo.  You  will  notice  that,  in  one,  half  of  the 
plate  is  comparatively  insensitive — that  is  a  restrained  effect ;  in  another 
you  will  perceive  an  accelerated  effect ;  another  where  the  image  has 
almost  disappeared ;  and  another  where  the  reversed  action  has  com- 
menced. How  can  we  account  for  this  ?  In  one  we  have  an  exudation 
from  the  dark  slide,  which  attacks  the  film  (a  sort  of  waterproofing), 
thereby  preventing  the  equal  reduction.  I  have  carefully  tested  this  by 
subjecting  a  plate,  or  part  of  a  plate,  to  the  vapour  of  turpentine.  If  I 
take  a  plate  and  put  it  in  a  dark  slide,  and  keep  it  close  to  a  small,  wet 
pad,  say  of  chamois  leather,  leave  it  there  for  a  qu^er  of  an  hour  in  the 
darkroom,  then  I  quickly  examine  the  plate  by  reflected  light,  I  notice 
that  the  plate  is  glossy,  i.e.,  the  part  that  was  near  the  damp  pad.  This 
moisture  acts  as  a  restrainer,  and,  if  a  very  energetic  developer  be 
applied,  the  film  will  slightly  fog,  leaving  the  moist  part  clearer.  This  is 
easily  explained — moisture  is  the  delinquent. 

I  have  discovered  that  moisture  under  varied  circumstances  will  give 
different  effects.  Here  is  a  plate  that  has  been  cut  in  half ;  one  half  has  been 
exposed  in  a  dark  slide  for  about  twenty  minutes  in  sunlight,  the  other  half 
exposed  the  same  length  of  time,  the  only  difference  being  that  a  stencil 
plate,  out  out  of  leather,  has  been  glued  to  the  shutter,  a  brass  escutcheon 
being  fixed,  and  the  leather  plate  moistened  with  water.  Both  halves  of 
the  plate  were  placed  in  a  strong  developer,  with  the  result  that  a  strong 
impression  of  the  escutcheon  plate  and  leather  is  visible.  Examined 
carefully,  you  will  see  that  the  part  of  the  brass  plate  nearest  the  plate  is 
less  sharp.  This  I  cannot  understand.  If  a  moist  piece  of  leather  is 
put  at  one  end  of  a  dark  slide,  and  the  sun  allowed  to  play  on  the  dark  slide 
through  the  leather  for  about  twenty  minutes,  on  development  you  may 
have  a  light  action  more  apparent  at  the  moist  end,  or  yoa  may  have  a 
restraining  effect,  as  aforesaid. 

As  far  as  the  sunlight  experiments  are  considered,  I  think  the  X  rays 
are  to  be  credited  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  credit  may  be  given  where  it 
is  not  due.  The  plate-makers  have  a  legitimate  excuse  when  plates 
give  out  or  deteriorate.  Many  dealers  keep  their  stock  of  plates  on 
shelves,  exposed  to  strong  light,  and,  if  a  small  amount  of  moisture  is 
present,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the  plates  go  bad. 

I  might  argue  that,  as  the  X  rays  do  not  readily  pass  through  glass, 
that  might  account  for  markings  round  the  negative.  I  may  mention 
that  the  plates  I  experimented  with  with  the  tin  foil  were  kept  in  the 
dark.  I  am  continuing  experiments,  but  I  cannot  hope  to  exhaust  them, 
suffice  it  to  say,  I  have  some  celluloid  receivers  made,  by  which  I 
intend  to  pass  the  light  through  various  substances.  Some  years  ago 
Professor  Gladstone  showed  some  interesting  experiments  at  one  of  the 
British  Association  meetings  showing  the  absorbent  of  light  property  of 
disulphate  of  quinine.  I  repeated  the  experiments  successfully.  He 
demonstrated  that,  when  a  wine  glass  half  full  of  ink  and  another  half 


full  of  a  colourless  solution  of  quinine  were  photographed  together,  it 
was  impossible  to  distinguish  one  from  another.  It  has  also  been  stated 
that  light  passed  through  a  cell  of  quinine,  that  it  rendered  the  light 
safe  for  wet-plate  photography.  This  I  did  not  find  correct,  yet  I  have 
made  an  experiment  which  tends  to  show  that  quinine  does  exercise 
some  influence  on  the  invisible  rays  passing  through  dark  slides. 

I  think  the  information  suggested  by  these  experiments  valuable  to 
plate-makers ;  in  the  mean  time,  I  would  suggest  separating  by  tinfoil, 
keeping  the  plates  in  metal  boxes  and  in  the  dark. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  ask  an  oft-repeated  question  (which  is  usually 
answered  by  asking  another),  Why  is  a  gelatine  plate  more  opaque  when 
wet  than  dry  ?     Usual  answer,  What  good  will  it  do  you  if  you  knew  ? 

But  I  want  to  know.  A.  L.  Heni>ebson. 


ANIMATED  PHOTOGRAPHS  AT  MARLBOROUGH  HOUSE. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  the  21st  inst.,  Mr.  Birt  Acres  had  the  honour  of 
showing  some  of  his  animated  photographs  at  Marlborough  House,  by 
command  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  (through  General  Sir  Dighton 
Probyn),  before  the  distinguished  company  invited  by  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  to  the  dinner  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  H  R  H.  the 
Princess  Maud  of  Wales  to  H.R.H.  Piince  Charles  of  Denmark.  The 
detflonstration  was  given  in  a  specially  arranged  marquee  in  the  grounds 
of  Marlborough  Housp.  The  company,  which  numbered  about  seventy- 
five,  included  the  following:  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.R.H.  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  T.R.H.  the  Crown  Prince  and  Crown  Princess  of 
Denmark,  T.R.H.  the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  of  Sparta.  H.R.  H. 
Prince  Nicholas  of  Greece,  TR.H.  the  Duke  and  Duobess  of  Connaught, 
T.R.H.  Prince  and  Princess  Christian  of  Schleswig  Holstein  and  her 
Highness  Princess  Victoria  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  H.R.H.  Princess  Louise 
(Marchioness  of  Lome)  and  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of 
Albany  and  her  Serene  Highness  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Waldeck- 
Pyrmont,  H.R.H.  Prince  Christian  of  Denmark,  H.R.H.  Prince  Charles  of 
Denmark,  H.R.H.  Prince  Harold  of  Denmark,  H.R.H.  Princess  Ingeborg 
of  Denmark,  H.R.H.  Princess  Thyra  of  Denmark,  T.R.H.  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  York,  HR.H.  Princess  Louise  (Duchess  of  Fife)  and  tlie  Duke 
of  Fife,  HRH.  Princess  Victoria  of  Wales,  H.R.H.  Princess  Maud  of 
Wales,  T.R.H.  Prince  and  Princess  Philip  of  Saxe-Coburg,  H.R.H. 
Princess  Frederick  of  Sohaumberj^-Lippe  and  his  Highness  Prince 
Frederick  of  Sciiaumberg-Lippe,  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  his 
Highness  Prince  Christian  Victor  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  their  Highnesses 
Prince  and  Princess  Edward  of  Saxe-Weimar,  his  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Teok,  H.S.H.  Princess  Viotorin  of  HoheuloheLangenburg  and  Countess 
Feodora  and  Helena  Gleichen,  T.S.H.  the  Prince  and  Princess  Adolphua 
of  Teck,  Count  Gleichen,  Count  and  Countess  Siegfried  Clary  and 
Countess  I.  Kinsky,  the  Danish  Minister  and  Madame  de  Bille,  the 
Swedish  Minister  and  Countess  C.  Lewenhaupt,  the  (ireek  Charge 
d'Affaires  and  Madame  Metaxa  and  Count  and  Countess  Ahlefeldt 
Laurvig,  Mdlle.  de  Wimpffen,  Count  Moltke,  Captain  Bull,  Lieut.  Lewald 
and  Col.  the  Hon.  Hy.  Byng,  Mdlle.  Condostavalo  and  Col.  Sapountzakis, 
Lady  Mary  Lygon,  the  Hon.  Derek  Keppell  and  Sir  Charles  Oust  and 
Comtesse  Sermade,  Baron  Gablenz  and  Captain  W.  Campbell.  Lord  and 
Lady  Colville  of  Culross,  Lord  and  Lady  Saffield,  General  Sir  Dighton 
and  Lady  Probyn,  Sur  Francis  and  the  Hon.  Lady  KnoUys,  Major- 
General  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  A.  Ellis,  Major-General  and  Mrs.  S.  Clarke, 
Miss  KnoUys,  Commander  the  Hon.  S.  Fortescue,  the  Hon.  Stonor,  and 
Mr.  Holzmann,  &a. 

The  programme  consisted  of  twenty-one  scenes  as  follows  : — 

1,  Capstone  Parade,  Ilfracomhe.  2,  Children  Playing.  3,  Great 
Northern  Railway  —  Departure  of  an  East  Coast  Express.  4,  The 
Derby,  1895.  5,  Niagara  Falls  (in  three  tableaux) :  No.  1,  The  Upper 
River  just  above  the  Falls;  2,  The  Falls  in  Winter;  3,  The  Whirlpool 
Rapids.  6,  The  German  Emperor  Reviewing  his  Guard  previous  to  the 
opening  of  the  Kiel  Canal,  June,  1895.  7,  Carpenter's  Shop  Scene,  Re- 
freshments. 8,  The  Boxing\Kangaroo.  9,  The  arrest  of  a  Pickpocket.  10, 
A  Visit  to  the  Zoo.  11,  Yarmouth  Fishing  Boats  Leaving  Harbrur.  12, 
Golf  Extraordinary.  13,  Tom  Merry  (lightning  artist)  drawing  Mr. 
Gladstone.  14,  Tom  Merry  (lightning  artist)  drawing  Lord  Salisbury 
15,  Boxing  Match  in  two  rounds  by  Sergeant  Instructor  F.  Barrett  and 
Sergeant  Pope.  16,  Highgate  Tunnel.  17,  Henley  Regatta.  18,  The 
Derby,  1896.  Clearing  the  Course  ;  the  Preliminary  Parade ;  the  Race  : 
"  Persimmon"  wins;  the  rush,  intense  enthusiasm,  waving  of  hats,  &c. 
19,  Broadway,  New  York.  20,  A  •' Sowh  Wester."  21,  H.R.H.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  accompanied  by  T.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wul-s,  Princess 
Victoria,  and  Princess  Maud,  arriving  at  the  Cardiff  Exhibition,  June  27, 
1896. 

All  the  pictures  were  well  reosived,  but  in  the  last  picture  Royalty 
recognised  themselves  as  they  had  never  been  pjrtrayel  before;  aad.  as  the 
figures  were  thrown  life  size  on  the  screen  and  the'  portraits  were  clear  and 
distinct  and  readily  recognisable,  this  picture  met  with  the  most 
enthusiastic  reception,  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  programme  was 
an  exceptionally  h'ng  one,  this  last  picture  had  to  be  repeated. 

At  the  conclusion,  H.B.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  personally  thanked  Mr. 
Birt  Acres. 

The  disc  thrown  on  the  screen  was  perhaps  the  large.=t  that  has  been 
attempted  in  this  class  of  work,  measuring  as  it  did  about  eleven  feet  by 
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eight  feet  six  inchep,  and  the  light  throughout  was  excellent,  largely  due  to 
the  facte  that  transparent  films  were  used. 

H.E.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  gave  Mr.  Acres  permission  to  take  kinetic 
photographs  on  the  following  day  at  the  wedding,  and  we  understand 
that  Mr.  Acres  secured  excellent  negatives  each  80  feet  long  and  consisting 
of  about  1500  separate  photographs  of  the  departure  of  the  royal  party 
from  Marlborough  House  and  also  of  the  return  to  Marlborough  House 
after  the  ceremony  at  Buckingham  Palace.  Later  on,  Mr.  Acres  secured 
an  excellent  negative  on  the  Lawn  of  Marlborough  House  of  the  departure 
of  the  royal  couple  for  Sandringham. 

Mr.  Acres  was  greatly  impreefed  with  the  kindness  and  consideration 
of  their  Eojal  Highnesfes,  as  every  facility  was  granted  to  him  to  ensure 
satisfactory  results  both  at  the  demonstration  on  Tuesday  evening  and 
also  while  the  photographs  were  being  taken  on  the  wedding  day. 


THE  W.  H.  HAEEISON  FUND   APPEAL. 


Acknowledged  last  week 
Albtrt  Clout,  Esq. 
Mrs.  Louisa  Lowe 


£105    4    0 
Farther  donations  will  be  thankfnlly  acknowledged  by  • 

Fbedebick  H.  Vablet,  82,  Netcinyton  Green-road,  Lot.don,  N 
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•»*  In  Ihit  column  we  shall,  from  time  to  time,  print  questions  that  may  be 
addressed  to  individual  ccntrihutcrs  to  our  pages,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  us 
with  the  view  of  eliciti  ng  information  from  a  xariely  of  sources.  We  invite 
the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  rendering  this  feature  of  the  Joubnal 
vMfvl  and  instructive. 

Mag  nesium  Light.  —  J.  H.  asks  for  a  comparison  between  sun 
light  and  magnesium.  As  I  use  magnesium  in  preparing  the 
standard  tint  for  my  actinometer,  and  made  careful  trials  for 
the  purpose,  I  can  give  him  some  information.  I  found  that 
two  grains  of  magnesium  ribbon,  burned  in  a  coil  at  a  distance 
of  four  and  three-quarter  inches  from  the  object,  had  the  same 
actinic  power  as  two  seconds'  t  xposure  to  mid-day  June  sunlight} 
and  skylight. — Alfred  Watkins. 

Lens  Query.— Non-mathematical  Reader  writes:  "Distance  o 
object  and  focus  of  lens  being  known,  to  find  size  of  image 
also,  size  of  object  and  fecus  being  known,  to  find  distance  at 
which  an  image  of  a  certain  s-ize  can  be  obtained.  Can  you 
giTS^me  formulae  for  working  out  thpse  calculations?" — We 
cannot  go  into  the  matter  here,  but,  if  our  correspondent  will 
bring  a  little  thought  and  common  sense  to  bear  on  the  table  of 
conjugate  foci  in  the  Almanac,  he  will  not  have  much  difficulty 
in  arriving  at  a  solution  of  both  questions. 

€hromate  of  Silver  in  Emulsion  (To  "  Billericay  ").— It  seems  to 
me  that  there  must  have  been  free  nitrate  of  silver  present  as 
well  as  carbonate  in  the  film  referred  to  by  your  correspondent, 
in  which  case  a  somewhat  complicated  reaction  would  result. 
In  the  first  place  acid  chromate  of  silver  would  be  formed  by 
the  mutual  decomposition  of  the  silver  nitrate  and  the  bichro- 
mate, and  this  is  soluble  in  water,  while  any  neutral  chromate 
formed  at  the  expense  of  the  silver  carbonate  would  probably 
be  partially  or  wholly  decomposed  and  rendered  soluble  by  the 
nitrate  of  potash  formed  in  the  first  reaction.  In  order  to  secure 
a  film  of  insoluble  or  neutral  chromate  of  silver,  there  should  be 
nothing  present  but  carbonate  of  silver."— Syntax. 

Unmounting  Gelatine  Prints.  —  Albumen  writes:  "Will 
any  one  kindly  recommend  a  reliable  method  of  unmounting 
gelatino-chloride  prints  that  have  apparently  been  put  on  the 
cards  with  a  gelatine  mountant  ?  I  have  a  number  of  such 
prints  to  take  off  the  cards  and  transfer  to  an  album  or  scrap- 
book,  and,  as  they  are  of  some  value  to  the  owner,  I  dare  not 
risk  spoiling  them.  I  have  soaked  them  in  cold,  and  even  in 
slightly,  warm  water,  but  cannot  get  the  slightest  sign  of  de- 
tachment. With  albumen  prints  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to 
use  hot  water,  but  this  is  out  of  the  question  with  gelatine,  and 
to  render  the  gelatine  print  insoluble  would  also  result  in  a  like 
action  upon  the  mountant.  Is  there  any  method  of  removing 
them?" 


Photographing  the  Moon.  —  Astro  asks:  "Is  it  possible  to 
take  instantaneous  photographs  of  the  moon  sufficiently  sharp 
to  boar  subsequent  enlargement  ?  I  have  a  four-foot  focus 
(about)  achromatic  lens,  which,  I  am  told,  is  a  telescope  lens  ; 
if  I  mount  this  in  a  long  tube,  can  I  take  photographs  of  the 
moon  and  stars  without  any  driving  apparatus  and  with  a 
moderate- sized  stop?  Will  the  pictures  be  sufficiently  sharp 
for,  say,  lantern  slides?  Or  would  the  lens  work  with  full 
aperture  ? — it  is  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  therefore  equal 
to  about  f-48.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  of  the  exposure 
necessary  with  quick  commercial  plates,  and  whether  it  is 
worth  my  while  to  attempt  astronomical  photography  under 
thefe  conditions?" — Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  who  are 
familiar  with  this  class  of  work  will  supply  the  information. 

Alkaline  Intensification  of  Wet  Plates. — Without  doubt, 
"  Wet  Plate  "  (page  -144)  is  correct  in  what  he  says  with  regard 
to  the  retarding  influence  of  the  layer  of  silver  deposited  by  the 
first  developer,  but  this  may,  especially  in  the  case  of  under- 
exposure, be  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  alkaline  method  of 
intensification.  With  a  properly  prepared  bath  film,  there  is 
very  little  difference  in  the  sensitiveness  whether  iron  or 
alkaline  pyro  be  used ;  but  with  a  collodion  emulsion  film,  or 
when  pyro  and  silver  is  employed  as  the  developer,  the  alkaline 
method  is  much  the  quicker.  Now,  in  case  of  under- exposure, 
whatever  may  be  the  first  developer  employed,  obviously  there 
still  remains  the  small  proportion  of  haloid  that  has  been  acted 
on  by  light,  and  which,  being  practically  uncovered  by  any  silver 
deposit,  or  a  very  slight  one,  is  fully  exposed  to  the  reducing 
action  of  the  alkaline  intensifier,  while  the  better-exposed  por- 
tions, covered  with  a  thicker  coating  of  reduced  metal,  are  more 
thoroughly  protected,  and  do  not  undergo  proportionate  reduc- 
tion. Thus,  this  style  of  intensification  would  seem  calculated 
— as  it  actually  does — by  its  selective  action  to  favour  the  pro- 
duction of  detail  and  softness,  and  this  is  very  markedly  the 
case  when  acid  pyro  is  the  first  developer  used. — Syntax. 

Sulphocyanide  Toning. — Two  Years  an  Amateur  says :  "  I 
have  hitherto  met  with  very  fair  success   in  printing,  using 

and  paper,  with  both  of  which  the  sulphocyanide 

bath  gives  me  as  good  results  as  I  could  desire ;  but,  recently, 

my  dealer,  being  out  of  both  those  brands,  sent  me instead. 

Now,  although  the  instructions  give  the  sulphocyanide  amongst 
other  formulae,  I  cannot,  with  this  paper,  work  it  at  all.  If 
the  toning  bath  be  new  and  of  full  strength,  the  first  few  prints 
pass  through  it  fairly  well ;  but,  after  less  than  one-fourth  of 
the  proper  number  have  been  toned,  it  becomes  very  slow  in 
action,  and  eventually  refuses  to  tone  at  all.  Adding  more  gold 
'  wakens  it  up '  a  little ;  but,  although  the  image  may  tone,  the 
high  lights  and  half  gradations  take  a  variety  of  tints — pink, 
yellow,  and  even  green — and,  after  fixing,  the  things  are  simply 
horrible.  I  cannot  get  the  paper  changed,  as  the  clealer  implies 
that  it  is  my  fault,  not  that  of  the  paper.  Have  you,  or  any  of 
your  readers,  had  similar  experience  with  this  special  brand  of 
paper  ?" — It  is  against  our  rules  to  discuss  the  relative  working 
merits  of  commercial  preparations,  but  we  may  say  that,  with 
other  toning  formulse,  we  have  used  this  brand  of  paper  with 
satisfaction.  Why  not  try  acetate  or  phosphate,  both  of  which 
work  well  ? 

Chromate  of  Silver  (To  " Billericay ").— J.  P.  writes  :  "Having 
made  the  statement  to  which  this  correspondent  alludes,  namely, 
that  an  insoluble  chromate  of  silver  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
bichromate  of  potash  on  carbonate  of  silver,  I  suppose  I  must, 
as  I  am  prepared  to,  justify  it.  If  '  Billericay '  will  heat  an 
emulsion,  or  an  emulsion  film,  containing  nothing  but  pure 
carbonate  of  silver  with  bichromate  of  potash,  he  will  find  the 
fact  as  I  have  stated ;  the  chromate  of  silver  will  remain,  and 
will  withstand  any  amount  of  washing.  If,  however,  there  be 
any  soluble  nitrate  present,  either  in  the  form  of  decomposition 
products  or  of  free  silver  nitrate,  then,  no  doubt,  the  chromate 
formed  will  be  more  or  less  soluble,  as  he  states,  being  in  the 
first  case  acted  upon  by  the  nitrate  of  potash,  soda,  or  ammonia, 
as  the  case  may  be ;  on  the  other,  by  the  nitric  acid  set  free  by 
the  reaction  of  the  silver  nitrate  with  the  bichromate.     I  ima- 

fine  that '  Billericay '  has  operated  upon  an  emulsion  made  by 
ouble  decomposition  of  the  salts  in  the  gelatine,  but  this  is  not 
the  best  way  of  making  a  carbonate  emulsion.  If  the  carbonate 
of  silver  be  precipitated  from  aqueous  solutions  of  the  salts  and 
washed,  it  will  readily  emrlsify  in  warm  gelatine,  and  bichro- 
mate may  be  added  to  it  without  fear  of  loss,  or  the  film  of 
gelatino-carbonate  may  be  dried  and  sensitised  with  bichromate 
in  the  same  manner  as  carbon  tissue." 
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The  "Moskly"  View  and  a  Half-Pbinting  Frame. 

G.  Hoaghtou  &  Sju,  89,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 
This  frame  is  novel  in  construction.     It  has  a  double-jointed  back, 
■wHch  allows  of  a  three-quarter  view  of  the  print  being  obtained  at 
either  end,  thus  permitting  every  part  to' be  examined.     The  print  is 


held  firmly,  so  that  it  cannot  possibly  move  during  examination- 
The  advantage  of  being  able  to  view  the  whole  of  the  print  without 
incurring  the  risk  of  displacing  it  should  render  the  "  Mosely  "  frame 
very  popular.     It  is  cheap  and  well  made. 


Mabion's  Large  Bamboo  Double  Mibboe. 

Marion  &  Co.,  Solio-square,  W. 

The  useful  accessory  here   illustrated   will,  doubtless,  be  found  of 
great  service  in  the  professional  .studio.     The  mirrorn  nre  five  feet 
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picture  the  appearance  of  a  highly  glazed  collotype.  This  surface- 
conduces  to  the  obtaining  of  the  utmost  detail.  In  use,  the 
manipulation  of  the  paper  does  not  differ  from  that  of  ordinary 
bromide  paper.  The  white  enamel  bromide  paper  will  doubtless  be 
appreciated  for  a  variety  of  special  purposes,  as  the  results  it  yields- 
are  in  every  respect  excellent. 


Trom  a  photo  by  W.  &  i).  Dourwj/,  iilbury-stret^f. 

long  and  two  feet  broad,  and  are  of  plate.     Full-length  reflections  , 
are  to  be  obtained,  and  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  many  novel  poses 
will  suggest  themselves  to  the  photographer.     The  whole  is  of  solid 
bamboo  on  casters.  i 


White  E.vambl  Bhomidk  Paper. 

Mjbuax  &  KiDD,  Kichmond,  S.W. 

The  white  enamel  bromide  paper  of  Messrs.  Morgan  &  Eidd,  of 
which  they  have  seat  us  specimen  prints,  together  with  sample  for 
r  ia'.,  has  a  very  great  degree  of  gloss,  thus  imparting  to  the  finished 


A  Rbtotjching  Powder, 

Norman  Viae,  5,  Elthome-aTenae,  Hanwell. 
This  is  an  extremely  fine  impalpable  powder,  for  imparting  to  un- 
varnished negatives  a  smooth  matt  bite  for  taking  pencil  work.  It 
is  applied  by  means  of  a  fine  linen  rag,  and  can  afterwards  be 
varnished.  As  a  substitute  for  matt  varnish  on  the  glass  side  of  the 
negative  it  is  also  recommended.  The  powder  appears  to  answer  its 
purposes  very  well. 

Catalogues  Received. 

McGhie  k,  Co.,  75,  St.  Vincent-stroet,  GUsgrow. 
The  supplemental  catalogue  of  Messrs.  McGhie  is  devoted  to  the 
latest  introductions  in  lenses  ;  finders  ;  cameras,  hand  and  stand  ;. 
studio  stands ;  shutters ;  apparatus  generally ;  mounts ;  back- 
grounds, &c.  The  catalogue  should  be  useful  alike  to  professional 
and  amateur,  for,  in  the  familiar  phrase,  it  is  well  up  to  date. 

David  H.  Hogg,  662,  Oraig-street,  Montreal. 
If  we  may  judge  by  the  handsome  catalogue  before  us,  Mr.  Hogg 
holds  a  very  prominent  place  amongst  Canadian  photographic  dealers. 
It  is  a  well-executed  compilation,  the  choicest  photographic  goods 
of  England  and  the  United  States  beiag  described  and  illustrated  in 
its  pages. 


ftetojEj  antr  Jtot^je;* 


Messrs.  F.  S.  Thoen  &  Co.,  of  169,  Camberwell  J^ew-road,  inform  ns  that  io 
future  their  firm  will  be  known  as  Tliorn  &  Hoddle. 

The  Com'BNTlON  Group.— No.  58  is  Mr.  J.  Houghton,  of  Leeds ;  No.  71, 
Mr.  A.  Nicholson,  Leeds;  No.  51,  Mr.  William  Booth,  Manchester:  No.  101, 
Mr.  Walter  Booth. 

The  Photographic  Club. — The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be  held 
in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  at  eight  o'clock,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  August  5.  Subject  for  discussion,  Tht  Use  of  Small 
Cameras  and  the  Making  of  Enlarged  Negatives. 

Leicester  and  Leicesteeshire  Photoqbaphic  Society. — An  Exhibition 
of  photographic  pictures  will  be  held  in  the  Co-operative  Hall,  High-street,  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  Npvember  34-26.  Tliere  will  be  one 
open  competition,  viz.,  for  landscape  or  seascape,  with  or  without  figures,  and 
a  silver  or  bronza  medal  will  be  given  for  the  best  and  second  best  single 
pictures.  Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  T.  Brown, 
tS,  Church -gate,  Leicester. 

Mb.  Jackson,  of  King's  College,  has  been  lately  examining  with  the  spectro- 
scope the  light  emitted  from  different  fluorescent  screens  under  the  influence  of 
the  X  rays.  According  to  last  week's  Electrician,  he  finds  that  the  barium, 
platino- cyanide  and  the  potassium  platino-cyanide  give  respectively  the  light 
of  barium  and  of  potassium,  which  is  an  important  point,  seeming  to  show 
that  we  are  not  dealing  with  vibrations  of  the  molecules,  but  rather  with  some 
of  the  constituent  atoms.  This  confirms  Professor  Silvanus  Thompson's 
remark  made  during  an  address  recently  delivered  at  Oxford,  that  "  X  rays 
apparently  can  touch  the  atom  within  the  molecule  and  set  it  into  vibration." 

A  KEW  material  for  filling  paper  has  recently  been  introduced  under  the 
name  of  "  ncmatolith. "  It  is  of  a  fibrous  nature,  and  promises  to  prove  of 
great  utility  as  a  filler.  Chemically  speaking,  a  member  of  the  asbestos 
tamlly,  it  has  an  advantage  over  the  latter,  owing  to  its  freedom  from  the 
iron,  lime,  and  sulphur  compounds  that  are  usually  found  in  crude  mineral 
asbestos,  the  raw  material  from  which  nematolith  is  prepared  for  paper- 
making  purposes  testing,  on  analysis,  96°  of  pure  silicate  of  magnesia.  It  Is 
very  white,  and,  owing  to  its  fibrous  nature,  it  is  readily  retained  by  the  pulp. 
It  may  be  hoped  that  it  will  take  the  place  in  America  of  the  very  heavy 
filling  of  barytes  there  used. 

An  account  is  given  in  the  Physical  Review,  by  R.  A.  Millikan,  of  some 
careful  tests  of  light  emitted  by  glowing  solids  and  liquids,  with  a  view  to- 
discover  the  laws  of  its  polarisation.  This  phenomenon  is  exhibited  strongly 
by  incandescent  platinum,  silver,  gold,  and  by  molten  iron  and  bronze  ;  a 
somewhat  feebler  polarisation  is  shown  by  copper,  brass,  lead,  zinc,  a'nd  solid 
iron.  The  most  significant  result  named  is  that  polarisation  is  minimum  with 
rays  emitted  normally  to  the  surface,  and  maximum  at  a  grazing  emission, 
thus  indicating  that  the  vibrations  take  place  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to- 
the  emitting  surface.  Glass  and  porcelain  also  emit  polarised  light,  but  to  a 
lesser  amount ;  fluorescent  bodies  do  the  same,  so  that  evidently  a  high 
temperature  is  not  necessary  ;  and  in  the  case  of  uranium  glass  it  is  said  to  be- 
the  green  reflected  light  which  is  polarised,  and  not  the  blue  incident  light 
diffused  from  the  suriace. 
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The  Sandell  EsHiBmON,  1897. — This  Exhibition  of  the  work  of  the 
Managing  Director  of  the  Sandell  Works  Company  on  the  Sandell  plates  will 
be  opened  on  April  1,  1897,  and  continue  open  until  May  31,  at  the  Works. 
It  will  consist  of  upwards  of  four  hundred  pictures,  principally  15  x  12, 
comprising  Continental  Views,  the  Halls  of  the  City  Guilds,  the  Guildhall 
and  Mansion  House,  Gray's  Inn,  Lincoln's  Inn,  Lambeth  Palace,  Westminster 
Abbey,  Windsor  Castle,  Pharmaceutical  Society's  Establishment,  1896  Con- 
vention Views.  Many  users  of  the  plates  have  promised  contributions,  and 
the  support  of  all  interested  in  furthering  the  advance  of  photography  is 
invited.  The  Company  are  prepared  to  pay  the  carriage  to  and  fro  of  all 
exhibits. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  bones  are  relatively  opaqne  to  the  X  rays,  and 
that  this  opacity  is  due  to  the  chemical  composition  of  the  fundamental  bony 
tissues,  which  are  made  up  of  calcium  salts  (phosphates,  carbonates,  and 
fla»rides).  The  question  would  then  be  a  natural  one,  whether,  by  intro- 
ducing a  salt  of  lime  into  the  veins,  they  could  be  made  to  leave  a  shadow  on 
the  photographic  plate.  The  Physical  Institute  at  Rome  has  performed  this 
experiment.  Into  the  brachial  artery  of  a  dead  body  was  injected  a  paste  of 
sulphate  of  lime,  sufficiently  liquid  to  penetrate  all  the  blood  vessels,  and 
then,  after  it  had  hardened,  the  hand  was  photographed,  the  Crookes'  tube 
being  held  at  a  great  distance,  so  that  the  shadows  would  be  very  sharp. — 
Costnos,  Paris, 

RoNTGKN  X  Rays  Competition. — The  council  of  Animals'  Hospital  and 
Institute,  which  it  will  be  remembered  was  established  in  memory  of  Sir 
Henry  Hawkins'  famous  dog,  "Jack,"  primarily  with  the  object  of  providing 
the  poor  with  gratuitous  treatment  for  their  animals,  propose  holding  a  com- 
petition with  the  object  of  showing  improvements  in  the  Rontgen  X  rays,  as 
applied  to  the  diagnosis  of  lameness  and  disease  in  the  human  subject  or  the 
lower  animals.  Owing  to  the  unfortunate  illness  of  Professor  Atkinson,  the 
well-known  bone-setter,  who  has  charge  of  the  Exhibition,  it  is  perforce  post- 
poned, but  probably,  before  long,  what  cannot  fail  to  be  an  interesting  col- 
lection will  be  shown  at  the  institute  in  Kinnerton-street,  where  at  present 
Professor  Matthews,  the  medical  superintendent,  has  a  number  of  animal 
patients  under  treatment. 

Novak  and  Sulc  have  examined  nearly  three  hundred  substances  on  the 
absorption  of  the  Rontgen  rays  by  chemical  compounds.  Their  method  of 
investigation  consisted  in  attaching  rings  of  glass  to  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 
placing  uniform  layers  of  the  finely  pulverised  materials  in  the  different  rings, 
so  that  the  thickness  of  the  layer  was  0'4  cm.  in  each  case.  The  paper  with 
the  rings  was  then  placed  over  a  photographic  plate,  which  was  enveloped  in 
black  paper,  and  exposed  to  the  Rcintgen  rays  for  a  period  of  twenty  to 
twenty-five  minutes.  By  comparing  the  photographic  effect  of  the  rays  where 
the  substances  were  interposed,  the  relative  absorptions  were  determined. 
The  authors  found,  says  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  that  a  great 
number  of  organic  compounds  containing  only  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
nitrogen,  are  equably  penetrable,  and  hence  they  conclude  that  the  absorption 
has  no  relation  to  molecular  weight  or  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms. 
Organic  halogen  derivatives  were  found  to  possess  much  greater  absorption, 
which  increased  with  the  number  of  halogen  atoms  present.  This  effect 
increased  with  the  atomic  weights  of  the  halogens,  two  atoms  of  bromine 
having  a  greater  effect  than  six  chlorine  atoms,  while  iodine  derivatives  were 
entirely  impenetrable  under  the  conditions  used  in  the  experiments.  This 
indication  of  the  influence  of  elements  of  varying  atomic  weight  led  the 
authors  to  examine  a  series  of  elementary  substances,  all  of  rather  low  atomic 
weights. 

Aluminium  Glass.— M.  Leon  Appert,  the  distinguished  glass  expert,  has 
contributed  to  the  Moniieur  de  la  Ceramique  et  de  la  Verrerie  an  able  article, 
in  which  he  discusses  the  prominent  part  which,  he  thinks,  alumina  is 
destined  to  play  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  "  After  having  made  numerous 
analytical  tests  of  ancient  window  glass,"  says  M.  Appert,  "I  have  arrived 
at  the  following  conclusions,  which  appear  to  be  of  practical  industrial  value. 
The  introduction  of  alumina  into  glass  prevents,  or  at  least  retards,  devitri- 
fication, which  will  occur  always  by  the  slow  and  repeated  lowering  of  the 
temperature.  The  presence  of  alumina  makes  it  possible  that  a  part  of  the 
alkaline  bases,  soda  or  potash,  may  be  replaced  advantageously  by  an  equal 
quantity  of  lime.  Glass  thus  modified  in  its  composition  is  more  solid,  less 
cnangeable,  and  more  elastic.  The  alumina  can  be  added  to  the  silica  without 
any  inconvenience  in  a  proportion  not  exceeding  seven  to  eight  per  cent.  The 
fusibility  of  glass  is  slightly  increased  thereby,  while  its  ductility  is  not 
sensibly  diminished.  The  only  inconvenience  that  can  arise  from  the  use  of 
aluminium  is  that  it  will  colour  the  glass  to  some  extent.  This  colouring  does 
not  result  from  the  alumina  itself,  but  from  the  action  of  the  iron  oxide, 
which  is  always  found  in  it  when  in  an  impure  condition.  To  sum  up,  the 
use  of  alumina,  which  permits  its  introduction  only  into  bottle  glass  con- 
taining larger  proportions  of  sand  bases,  should  be  extended  equally  to  glass 
destined  for  other  purposes,  such  as  mirror  glass,  window  glass,  and  especially 
drinking  glasses.  The  quality  of  such  glass  would  be  greatly  improved 
thereby.  In  the  latter  case  the  addition  of  alumina  could  best  be  accom- 
plished if  pure  clay  or,  still  better,  if  feldspar  is  used,  which  can  be  obtained 
at  a  low  price.  For  the  batch,  the  purest  .materials  possible  should  be 
selected  among  those  destined  to  furnish  the  silica,  soda,  and  lime  bases." 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Victoria  Institute,  Sir  George  G. 
Stokes  gave  an  address  on  the  Rontgen  rays,  and  described  at  considerable 
length  the  work  which  led  up  to  Rontgen's  discovery.  Referring  to  the  fact 
noticed  by  Lenard,  that  the  cathode  rays  could  pass  through  aluminium, 
he  said  he  did  not  think  they  did  so  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  passage  of 
light  through  glass  Supposing  the  cathode  rays  to  be,  strictly  speaking,  not 
rays,  but  streams  of  molecules,  he  suggested  that  an  electrical  a^tiott  took 
place  through  the  aluminium,  resembling  what  electrolysis  was  on  one  theory 
supposed  to  be.  The  molecules,  being  highly  charged  with  electricity,  might 
set  in  motion,  on  the  other  side  of  the  aluminium  wall,  other  molecules 
similarly  charged.  Sir  George  Stokes  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  nature  of 
the  Rontgen  rays.  They  bad  their  origin  in  the  part  of  a  Crookes'  tube 
opposite  the  cathode ;  but  they  wire  not  cathode  rays.    That  they  could  pass 


through  substances  opaqne  to  ordinary  light  did  not  prove  they  were  not  of 
the  same  nature  as  light.  Light  was  regarded  as  consisting  of  transversal 
vibrations  propagated  in  the  luminiferous  ether.  Supposing  X  rays  to  consist 
of  a  process  in  the  ether,  were  the  vibrations  giving  rise  to  the«u  transversal  or 
longitudinal  ?  They  differed  from  ordinary  light  in  several  ways  ;  but,  if 
phenomena  of  polarisation  could  be  obtained  f»om  them,  that  would  prove 
them  to  consist  of  transversal  vibrations.  Many  experiments  bad  been  made 
to  get  such  phenomena,  but  most  had  failed.  One  or  two  investigators 
thought  they  had  been  successful.  If  that  were  so,  we  might  affirm  that  the- 
X  rays  were  due  to  transversal  vibrations  of  the  luminiferous  ether.  The 
absence  of  diffraction  and  interference  phenomena  was  explicable  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  vibrations  were  of  an  exceedingly  high  order  of  frequency.. 
Lord  Kelvin,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks,  .said  he  liad  listened  with  satis- 
faction and  comfort  to  Sir  George  Stokes,  and  his  faith  had  bten  strengthened 
by  what  he  had  heard.  Sir  George  declared  for  transversal  vibrationn,  and  he 
himself  felt  fortified  in  accepting  that  view.  Not,  however,  that  the  fact  was 
absolutely  demonstrated,  but  there  was  great  probability  of  that  conclusion 
that  was  true. 

-Amonq  the  many  phenomena  for  which  the  broilint;  sun  of  July  is  probably- 
answerable,  that  of  presenting  the  Rontgen  rays  in  a  new  and  somewhat 
grotesque  light  is  one  of  the  most  curious  in  certain  of  its  con.Hequences. 
A  number  of  eminent  savants,  French  and  American,  says  the  Daily  Tehffrapk, 
maintain  that  the  X  rays  possess  various  mysterious  virtues,  such  as  that  of 
killing  microbes  in  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  &c.,  and  MM.  Lorney  and  Qenoudi 
lately  communicated  to  the  Academic  des  Sciences  the  results  of  certain  of 
their  numerous  and  successful  experiments,  tending  to  show  that  even  tuber- 
culosis is  mitigated  and  arrested  by  their  influence — a  statement  which  is 
categorically  denied  by  an  Italian  bacteriologist,  Sornini,  who  subjected  no 
less  than  sixteen  varieties  of  bacteria  to  the  action  of  the  rays,  and  discovered 
that  the  microscopical  little  scourges  merely  basked  in  them.  Another  enter- 
prising Frenchman,  from  Dijon,  having  read  that  Professor  Vanderbilt,  of 
Tennessee,  is  of  opinion  that  the  X  rays,  if  caused  to  penetrate  the  human, 
skull,  utterly  destroy  the  roots  of  the  hair,  making  havoc  of  the  most  luxuriant 
tresses,  and  leave  the  jwtient  bald  for  life,  hurried  to  Paris  to  make  a  fortune 
by  applying  the  discovery.  Not,  of  course,  that  M.  Gaudoin  was  simple  enough 
to  fancy  that  the  population  would  crowd  to  his  ante-chamber  and  pay  him 
royally  for  inducing  baldness.  Nature  ha*  provided  numberless  cheap  ways 
of  attaining  that  particular  result.  But  he  was  aware  that  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  his  countrywomen  are,  if  not  precisely  born  into  the  world,  at  least 
early  endowed,  with  soft,  silky  moustaches,  which,  although  eagerly  yearned 
for  by  the  masculine  youth,  are  by  no  means  appreciated  by  marriageable 
young  girls,  or  even  married  ladies.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  use  the 
Rontgen  rays  as  a  dSpilatoire,  to  remove  the  superfluous  hair  from  their  lips, 
and,  when  needful,  from  their  chins.  Having  discreetly  made  known  hi* 
benevolent  intention,  he  was  not  long  in  getting  fair  customers.  They  flocked- 
into  his  lab  )ratory,  patiently  awaiteil  their  turn,  cheerfully  paid  their  fees^ 
and  received  the  invisible  rays  on  their  full-blown  moustaches  and  incipient 
beards  But  these  hirsute  appendages  made  no  sign  of  vanishing,  and  one 
young  lady  who  had  betn  under  the  treatment  a.oked  to  have  her  money  back. 
Another  lady,  a  well-developed  widow  from  the  Hilles,  whose  moustache  and 
beard  ought  to  make  her  fortune  at  country  fairs,  told  the  operator  that,  if  he 
had  not  found  an  infallible  depiiataire,  she  had,  and,  pointing  to  her  fingers 
and  nails,  informed  the  scared  scientist  that  she  would  operate  on  the  exiguous 
hairs  of  his  devoted  head  unless  he  then  and  there  refunded  the  money.  M. 
Gaudoin  appeased  thiia  infuriated  Graces,  and  hurriedly  retired  from  the> 
business  with  the  fees  he  had  accumulated. 

The  British  Guiana  Graphic  Club  —Elsewhere  in  our  columns  we  print 
a  letter  from  an  old  friend  of  the  Journal,  Mr.  H.  H.  Cunningham,  President 
of  the  British  Guiana  Graphic  Club,  also  a  paper  by  one  of  the  members.  We 
append  some  interesting  extracts  from  the  local  press  relating  to  a  recent 
Exhibition  of  the  Club :  "The  Graphic  Club.— 'The  members  of  the  above 
Club  are  at  present  holding  an  Exhibition  in  their  studio  in  Main-street, 
where  the  artistic  productions  of  the  members,  comprising  photographs  and. 
paintings,  are  on  view.  There  are  three  classes  of  pictures — landscape, 
portraits,  and  paintings.  In  the  two  former,  Mr.  Anson,  of  Morawhanna, 
has  some  conspicuously  good  platinotype  photographs  of  typical  scenes  in  the 
interior.  The  groups  of  aboriginal  Indians  are  exceptionally  fine,  and  hia 
picture  of  the  Barima  Mine  conveys  a  vivid  impression  of  the  famous  property 
on  which  the  immediate  future  of  the  gold  industry  in  this  colony  will  so 
much  depend.  Mrs.  Fred.  White  exhibits  some  photographs  which  fully 
maintain  the  reputation  she  has  won  as  a  distinguished  lady  amateur,  and  her 
study  representing  two  little  boys  fishing  in  a  trench,  where  the  Victoria 
Regia  is  growing  in  profuse  luxuriance,  is  one  of  the  most  effective  things  of 
the  kind  we  have  seen.  The  members  are  quite  up  to  date,  and  on  the  walls 
are  hung  photographs  of  the  latest  spectacular  sights  that  the  city  has 
afforded,  including  the  swearing-in  of  Sir  Augustus  Hemming,  and  the  fire  at 
Messrs.  Sandbach,  Parker,  &  Co.'s  premises.  Mr.  F.  A.  Conycrs  exhibits 
some  very  fine  impressions,  notably  a  graphic  scene  taken  from  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  entitled.  When  Shades  of  Evening  Fall.  air.  H.  H.  Cunningham 
(the  President)  exhibits  an  oil  painting  of  Kaieteur  Fall,  and  Mrs.  Bellairs 

and   Mrs.   George   Garnett  have  also  some  pretty  studies  in  oil In 

connexion  with  the  Exhibition  of  the  Graphic  Club,  to  which  allusion  is  made 
elsewhere,  the  Chairman  and  members  held  an  "At  Home"  on  Saturday 
evening.  A  large  number  of  invited  guests,  which  included  His  Excellency 
the  Governor,  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  afl'orded  them  to  view 
the  Exhibition,  which  evoked  general  expressions  of  admiration.  Many,  too, 
were  not  a  little  surprised  to  learn  that  such  a  strong  amateur  organization 
exists  in  the  city,  with  members  capable  of  turning  out  such  excellent  and 
highly  finished  work.  A  ballot  was  held  during  the  evening,  and  as  the 
result  of  it  the  following  artists  we.e  awarded  the  palm  : — Class  A,  Views, 
Mrs.  F.  White  (for  the  picture  of  two  boys  fishing  in  a  city  trench) ;  Class  B, 
Portraits,  Mrs.  F.  White  (portrait  of  a  little  girl) ;  Class  D,  Paintings,  Mr. 
H.  H.  Cunningham  (the  Kaieteur  Fall).  We  trust  this  Exhibition  wUl  be  the 
means  of  inducing  many  others,  who  either  paint  or  go  in  for  amateur  photo- 
graphy, to  join  the  Club."— Z/ewiccara  Daili/  Chronicle. 
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patent  Uttuiet. 


Thi  following  appUcatioQS  foi  Patents  were  made  between  July  15  and 
July  22,  1896  :— 

X  Rats — No.  15,654.  "  Improvements  in  and  relating  to  Apparatus  for  the 
Application  of  the  Rontgen  X  Rays  to  Human  Beings,  Hsrses,  and 
other  Animals."    V.  E.  Johnson. 

SCBKEN  KiNETOSCOPY.— No.  15,603.  "  Improvements  in  or  relating  to  Appa- 
ratus for  Use  in  Taking  or  Reproducing  Animated  Pictures."  H.  J. 
Hkinzb. 

Peintinq  Maohineby.— No.  15,781.  "Improvements  in  Photo-printing 
Machinery."  Complete  specification.  L.  M.  Scumibrs  and  J.  D.  H. 
Stbin. 

liAKTRKN  TiNTEBS.— No.  15,804.  "Improvements  in  the  Method  of  Pro- 
ducing Coloured  Glass  Lights  for  Lenses,  also  applicable  for  other 
suitable  purposes."    J.  Davis  and  A.  J.  Davis. 

Dbvbloping, — No.  15,847.  "  Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Developing 
Pliotographic  Plates."    W.  Brookes. 

Printing. — No.  15,852.  "Improvements  in  Chemical  Compositions  for  Pre- 
paring the  Surface  of  Suitable  Material  for  Photographic  Prints." 
E.  P.  SCHOFNPELDEB  and  E.  Kehlp. 

Developing.— No.  15,929.  "Improved  Apparatus  for  Developing  Photo- 
graphic Films  in  Rolls."    A.  M.  Thompson  and  W.  W.  G.  Webb. 


MntinQ^  of  Sboct>ttejS, 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT   WEEK. 


August. 

Name  ol  Society. 

Snbleot. 

3 

Borough  Polytechnic 

3 

3 

Nortli  Middlesex 

3 

Sontti  Loniion  

Etc.  :  Eynsfoi'd.     Leader,  H.  Goodwin. 
Oppn  Kvenintr. 

(  The   Use  of  Small  Oameras.  and  the 
1      Making  of  Bnlarged  Negatives. 
Etcurs'on :  Neasden  and  Harrow. 
OonverpatiouRl  Meeting. 

5 

Borough  Polytechnic 

3 

Photographic  Club 

8 

8 

8 

Gospel  Oak    

8 

Hackney 

f  Ejcnrsion ;    Holland   Park  Gardens  or 
1      P  nner  Wood.     Leader.  .7.  Gardner. 
( Excursion  :     ^fo^eton    Hall.      Leader, 
1     W.  A.  Nash. 

8 

Oldham 

persistence  of  the  action  of  the  X  rays.  A  number  of  articles  were  placed  on  a 
card  box,  in  which  was  a  sensitive  plate,  and  an  exposure  made.  Subsequently 
another  plate,  treated  in  the  same  box,  bat  without  the  objects,  showed,  on 
development,  reproductions  of  these  objects,  which  had  been  removed,  and 
which  was  due,  he  believed,  to  some  constituent  of  the  cardboardi 
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LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
July  23, — Mr.  A.  Haddon  in  the  chair. 

Wellington's  Nbgativb  Paper. 

Mr.  J.  E.  HoDD  passed  round  a  negative  and  a  print  from  the  same,  taken 
on  Wellington  &  Ward's  new  negative  paper,  which  was  to  be  distinguished 
from  their  stripping  film,  as  the  emulsion  with  which  it  was  coated  was  not 
removed  from  the  paper  support  after  development,  but  the  printing  done 
through  the  paper.  It  was  not  intended  that  the  negative  should  be  waxed 
for  printing,  and,  in  fact,  he  found  that  course  objectionable.  It  was  easy  to 
work,  and  printed  in  about  the  same  time  as  a  glass  negative.  He  had  found 
-410  trace  of  halation,  but  said  there  was  a  tendency  to  blister.  He  mentioned 
that  he  had  used  no  alum. 

Mr.  Kellow  pointed  out  that  alum  was  recommended  by  the  makers,  and 
would  probably  do  away  with  the  blistering. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  understood  that  Mr.  Wellington  advocated  a  very  short 
exposure  of  the  back  of  the  paper  to  light,  so  as  to  obviate  any  grain  in  the 
negative  by  filling  up,  so  to  speak,  the  small  inequalities  in  the  paper.  Ha 
considered  that  for  carbon  printing  the  trouble  of  making  reversed  negatives 
was  overcome,  as  one  could  print  from  either  side. 

Mr.  A,  L.  Hesderson  read  a  paper  entitled 

What  is  it  ? 
[see  p.  490]. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  recently  used  some  slides,  which  he  had  possessed  for 
about  seven  years,  with  some  very  rapid  plates.  'Two  of  them,'deve!oped  soon 
after  exposure,  came  out  quite  correct,  but  the  others,  which  had  been  left  for 
four  days  before  development,  exhibited  a  band  across  ^ach  near  the  position 
of  the  hinge,  although  not  very  marked. 

Mr.  Hodd  gave  some  further  experiences  he  had  had  with  his  dark  slides  in 
the  presence  of  their  maker,  and,  although  the  plates  had  never  seen  daylight, 
the  band  still  appeared.  He  showed  some  of  the  hinge  material  and  the  black 
varnish,  which  was  composed  of  gold  size  and  dead  black. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  turpentine  would  repel  the  developer  and 
prevent  its  action,  but,  if  dissolved  off  with  ether  and  the  plate  washed,  the 
developer  would  be  able  to  effect  its  object. 

Mr.  Wblkord  said  years  ago  he  had  subjected  a  dark  slide  to  very  hard 
treatment  by  putting  it  into  a  damp  cellar  for  a  time,  and  then  inserting  a 
plate,  and  exposing  to  the  sun's  rays  until  the  moisture  had  condensed  on  the 
plate,  but  was  unable  to  trace  anything  to  this  treatment. 

The  Chairman  detailed  some  experiments  which  had  been  made,  showing  the 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

July  22. — Mr.  Prank  Haes  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Wei  ford  passed  round  a  copy  of  the  St.  Louis  and  Canadian  Photo- 
grapher. This  photographic  journal  is  illustrated  with  a  series  of  sixteen 
pictures,  showing  the  ruin  inflicted  npon  the  city  of  St.  Louis  by  the  tornado 
which  struck  the  city.  Mr.  Welford  also  passed  round  a  considerable  number 
of  snap-shots  of  the  Convention.  The  negatives  were  developed  and  prints 
made  in  forty-eight  hours. 

Mr.  Wallis  showed  some  Daguerreotype  plates,  the  tarnished  surface  of 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  repolish.  Failing  in  this,  he  had  replated  them, 
but  the  result  was  not  successful,  the  metal  being,  apparently,  too  tltiu  to 
stand  the  burnishing  of  the  silver  deposit. 


Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club.— A  meeting  was  held  on  the  2l3t 
inst.,  the  greater  part  of  the  time  being  occupied  in  examination  of  the  prints 
sent  in  for  the  recent  quarterly  competition,  and  a  study  of  the  criticisms 
which  the  Judge  (.Mr.  Horsley  Hinton)  had  been  requested  to  make.  The 
bronze  medal,  presented  by  the  President,  was  won  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Levett,  Mr. 
J.  Gunston  being  second,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Welham  third. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society. — July  20,  Monthly  Instruction 
Evening,  Mr.  Smith  in  the  chair. — Mr.  S.  E.  Wall  gave  a  demonstration  on 

Bromide  Printing. 

Speaking  of  the  kind  of  paper  to  use,  he  preferred  rapid  paper  when  artificial 
light  is  to  be  used,  and  slow  for  daylight.  He  found  it  an  advantage,  when 
enlarging  by  daylight,  if  the  light  was  very  bright,  to  tone  it  down  by  means  of 
several  sheets  of  tissue  paper  placed  between  the  light  and  the  negative,  until 
a  Watkins'  exposure  meter  took  about  100  seconds  to  turn  to  the  standard 
tint.  He  advocated  the  free  use  of  iiiatt  varnish  and  judicious  pencilling  on 
the  negative  to  get  the  best  effects.  If  the  negative  was  at  all  weak,  use  a 
weak  light,  and  a  good  light  for  a  strong  negative.  He  found  Eastman's  rapid 
paper  registered  about  35,  Walkins'  and  Wellington's  about  30.  He  liked 
rough  bromide  paper,  but  found  it  more  liable  to  blister  than  smooth.  He 
thought  there  was  more  latitude  in  exposure  in  bromide  paper  than  in  a  dry 
plate,  and  ferrous  oxalate  was  better  to  use  than  hydroquiuone,  and  less  liable 
to  fog,  and  a  mixture  of  old  and  new  developer  gave  better  results  and  was 
more  under  control.  Hypo  1'200  was  a  good  accelerator,  but  wanted  careful 
using.  Too  much  bromide  gave  a  nastv  greenish  tone.  The  paper  should  be 
carefully  washed  after  the  acid  bath  before  fixing,  and,  if  hydroquiuone  had 
been  used,  the  addition  of  bisulphite  of  soda  to  fixing  bath  got  rid  of  any 
stain.  He  passed  round  some  fine  examples  of  his  work,  and  then  developed 
two  prints,  keeping  back  certain  portions  by  partially  drying  with  a  spill  of 
blotting-paper,  and  using  a  small  quantity  of  developer.  After  replying  to 
several  questions,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  lecturer. 
JoLY  27,  Mr.  Marchant  in  the  chair. — Mr.  J.  T.  Sandell  read  a  pa;^  er  on 

Anti-halation  and  Latitude  in  Dry  Plates. 

He  sketched  the  various  methods  used  to  combat  the  evil  of  halation,  and 
contended  that  the  best  method  of  overcoming  it  was  by  means  of  multiple 
films,  as  found  in  Sandell  plates.  These  plates  reduced  the  simplicity  of 
development  to  a  minimum.  All  that  was  necessary  was  to  immerse  the  plate 
in  the  developer  (several,  having  different  exposures,  could  be  developed  in  one 
dish)  for  a  certain  time,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  developer ;  take  out 
and  fix.  If  any  were  too  dense,  they  could  be  reduced  with  potass  ferrid- 
cyanide.  He  developed  three  plates  together  in  a  dish,  an  interior,  fifteen 
minutes  exposure,  and  a  landscape,  one  having  one  second  and  the  other  six- 
teen seconds.  He  passed  round  some  maguiticeut  prints  taken  from  Sandell 
plates.  In  reply  to  a  question,  he  said  a  yellow  screen  could  be  used  with 
benefit  with  exposure  three  or  four  times  that  given  with  isochromatic  plates. 

Stockton  Photographic  Society. — At  the  monthly  meeting,  held  at  the 
Royal  Hotel,  on  the  2lst  inst.,  the  chief  incident  was  a  presentation  to  the 
Hon.  Secretary  ( Mr.  J.  E.  EUam),  who  is  leaving  the  district.  The  gift  con- 
sisted of  a  silver  cigarette  case  bearing  the  inscription,  "Presented  to  Mr. 
J.  E.  EUam  by  the  Stockton  Photographic  Society,  21st  July,  189S,"  and  a 
silver- mounted  walking-stick.  The  President  (Mr.  W.  S.  I'othergill),  in 
handing  them  to  Mr.  -Ellam,  said  that  he  hoped  they  would  in  after-time 
serve  to  remind  him  of  his  old  friends  in  Stockton.  A  letter  was  read  from 
Dr.  Stainthorpe,  of  Siltburn,  regretting  his  inability  to  be  present,  and 
expressing  his  sense  of  the  loss  to  the  Society  which  Mr.  EUam's  removal 
would  cause.  Eulogistic  speeches  expressing  admiration  for  Mr.  Ellam's 
skill  and  gratitude  for  his  help — which  were  ever  at  the  disposal  of  members 
both  in  the  way  of  demonstrations  before  the  Society  and  advice  in  cases  of 
individual  perplexity — were  made  by  the  following  gentlemen  :  Messrs.  W. 
Downs  (Vice-President),  J.  H.  Jackson,  F.  L.  Dodds,  M.A.,  Thomas  Watson, 
M.D.,  H.  Bradley,  G.  F.  Allan,  and  J.  Bowron.  Mr.  Ellam  thanked  the 
members  for  their  present,  assuring  them  that,  while  nothing  of  the  sort  was 
necessary  to  keep  him  in  mind  of  his  long  and  pleasant  association  with  the 
Stockton  Society,  he  greatly  appreciated  this  mark  of  their  esteem.  He 
further  promised  a  demonstration  of  carbon  printing  for  the  next  meeting  if 
he  should  be  within  reach.  Regret  was  expressed  that  Mr.  H.  Bradley  (a 
Vice-President)  is  also  about  to  leave,  and  a  hearty  farewell  was  bidden  to 
both  members. 
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®otr^jSj)onJrettce, 


'  CorretpondenU  should  never  write  on  both  8xde»  of  the  paper.    So  notice  M  talcen 
of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  vriter$  are  gioen. 


TRAILL  TAYLOR  MEMORIAL. 
To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen, — As  the  time  for  closing  this  fund  is  now  at  hand,  I  shall 
feel  obliged  if  you  will  allow  me,  through  your  columns,  to  ask  those  who 
have  not  already  subscribed,  and  who  intend  to  do  so,  to  send  me  their 
subscriptions  at  once  ;  and,  further,  may  I  ask  that  Hon.  Secretaries  of 
societies,  and  others  who  have  subscription  lists  open,  will,  at  their 
earliest  convenience,  let  me  know  the  amounts  they  have  in  hand  so  that 
I  may  be  enabled  to  report  to  the  Executive  Committee,  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy,  the  total  sum  to  be  dealt  with. 

Tour  readers  will  already  have  learnt,  from  your  report  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Convention,  that  that  body,  at  their  annual  meeting,  voted 
twenty  guineas  to  the  fund. — I  am,  yours,  Ac,        Alexander  Mackie, 

3,  Upper  Baker-itreet,  N.W.  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Fund. 


ORTHOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen, — On  looking  over  Mr.  Bothamley's  Convention  paper  on 
Orthochromatio  Photography,  as  given  in  the  last  week's  issue,  I  find 
therein  some  criticisms  referring  to  a  communication  of  mine  upon  the 
same  subject. 

Mr.  Bothamley  states  that  the  main  conclusions  from  my  experiments 
are  vitiated  by  the  fundamental  error  of  adding  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  dye  to  the  emulsion  than  would  enter  into  intimate  association  with  it. 
He  also  states,  without  any  modification,  that  the  method  adopted  was  to 
add  a  definite  quantity  of  dye  to  a  definite  quantity  of  emulsion. 

This  is  true  only  for  a  limited  number  of  the  dyes  used. 

I  always  tried  to  avoid  the  optical,  as  distinguished  from  the  chemical, 
method  of. sensitising,  and  only  resorted  to  the  former  when  I  found  the 
latter  impossible.  In  a  chemically  sensitised  emulsion  I  maintain  that 
the  dye  compound  of  silver  and  the  bromide  of  silver  are  as  closely  asso- 
ciated as  in  an  ordinary  chloro-bromide  emulsion,  no  matter  the  relative 
proportion  of  silver  dye  compound  and  silver  haloid  or  haloids. 

Regarding  Mr.  Bothamley's  remark  with  reference  to  the  extremely 
small  quantity  of  dye  required  to  produce  "  maximam  sensitising  effect," 
I  wotild  prefer  to  say  "  maximum  general  sensitising  effect,"  for  the 
maximum  sensitising  effect  of  a  dye  can  be  increased  by  adding  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  dye,  and  this  latter  method  I  have  frequently  had  to 
employ  so  as  to  get  results  that  I  could  interpret  photographically.  I  do 
not  therefore  agree  with  Mr.  Bothamley  when  he  says  that  the  quantity 
of  dye  added  was  much  larger  than  could  enter  into  intimate  association 
with  the  silver  bromide.  The  quantity  may  be  large  or  small  within 
certain  limits,  and  yet  always  associated  with  silver  bromide  if  the 
emulsion  be  properly  prepared. 

In  the  near  future  I  propose  giving  a  further  communication  on  this 
subject,  and  hope  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  position  of  maximum 
photographic  effect  of  a  dye  is  somewhat  nearer  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum  than  its  maximum  absorption.— I  am,  yours,  &e., 

Cricileieood,  N.W.,  July  27,  1896.  J.  J.  Acwobth. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  BRITISH  GUIANA. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— You  used  to  know  me  in  your  pages,  and  I  still  read 
them ;  but,  since  residence  in  the  tropics,  I  have  been  able  to  do  little 
for  photography  except  locally. 

The  amateurs  here  are  gathered  under  a  club,  called  the  Graphic  Club 
of  British  Guiana,  which,  though  it  includes  some  who  paint  and  model, 
is  mainly  confined  to  photographic  amateurs.  Our  title,  as  yon  will  see', 
includes  all  sorts  of  "graphing."  We  number  some  thirty  or  forty 
members,  and  meet  monthly  for  the  hearing  of  papers  on  subjects  of 
local  and  photographic  interest,  and  for  discussion  (much  as  English 
societies  do),  in  our  own  jh'emiees  in  Main-street,  Georgetown,  where  we 
have  a  dark  room  and  studio. 

I  send  you  a  paper  lately  read  by  Mr.  Perkins,  F.R.G.S  ,  one  of  the 
members  who  was  the  first  to  climb,  along  with  Mr.  Everard  Im-Thurn, 
that  strange  mountain,  on  the  borders  of  British  Guiana  and  Brazil! 
called  Roraima.  It  has  been  lately  climbed  again  by  Mr.  Quelch  and 
Mr.  F.  M'Connell ;  and  they,  by  passing  a  night  on  the  top,  were  able 
to  secure  better  photographic  and  other  records  of  its  peculiarities. 

Photography  in  this  damp  climate,  with  a  temperature  of  80°  to  90° 
Fahr.,  is  quite  another  thing  from  photography  in  England,  and  one's 
tnals  are  many  -  bacterial  growths  attack,  and  render  worthless,  plates 
in  a  fortnight,  and  consequently  dealers  can't  keep  more  than  a  small 
stock ;  thus  one  is  often  at  a  loss  for  a  plate,  and  when  a  good  subject 


occurs  lose  it.  Nor  does  printing  paper  keep  any  better,  and  I  leav» 
you  to  judge  of  platinotype.  Still,  we  do  our  best,  though  sulphurou* 
language  gives  a  tone  now  and  then.— Yours,  Sec, 

H.  H.  CUNNINOEAU,  J.P.,  BA. 
Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  July  7,  1896. 


ART  verms  MECHANICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To  the  Editors, 

Gentlemen, — At  a  time  when  so  many  are  complaining  that  photo^ 
graphy  is  being  thrust  on  one  side  by  cycling,  and  that  the  ranks  of  the 
latter  are  increasing  at  the  expense  of  the  former,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to 
ask  the  question.  Have  we  more  than  a  mere  handful  of  men  and  women 
occupying  themselves  seriously  with  the  subject,  and  going  beyond  the- 
mechanical  manipulations,  which  are  at  the  best  only  a  means  towards 
the  end,  the  expression  of  art  through  the  medium  of  the  camera?  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  number  of  those  possessing  more 
than  a  mere  transient  interest  in  photography  is  very  small  indeed  •  for 
considering  either  the  societies,  the  exhibitions,  or  the  journals,  every^ 
where,  excepting  in  a  few  rare  instances,  one  finds  the  eternal  supremacy 
of  matters  relating  to  the  advantages  of  different  forms  of  apparatus,  the 
merits  of  rival  processes,  the  trivial  details  of  manipulation,  and '  but 
rarely  those  relating  to  the  principles  of  art,  the  education  of  the  eye, 
and  the  cultivation  of  artistic  qualities.  In  this  manner  do  we  occupy 
ourselves,  for  ever  worrying  about  the  paints  and  brushes,  or  the  canvas 
while  the  Goddess  of  Art  is  sleeping  on.  our  doorsteps,  waiting  to  be  let  in! 

The  time  is  ripe  for  a  great  development  of  pictorial  art  in  photography, 
if  only  photographers  will  arouse  themselves  and  become  alive  to  ita 
possibilities.  There  is  a  need  for  good  teachers  of  photographic  art ;  we 
have  ample  means  of  learning  the  rudiments  of  manipulation.  Cannot 
the  Linked  Ring,  our  only  organization  which  has  grasped  the  artistic- 
potentialities  of  photography,  arrange  for  a  course  of  lectures  in  London 
and  the  provinces  ?  They  have  put  an  ideal  before  us,  will  they  now 
help  us  towards  attaining  it  ?— I  am,  yours,  *c.,      Matthew  Surface 

Bradford,  July  24, 1896. 


^xi^\xitx%  to  ®otte<e())ontrentiE;. 

*,*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  indudina 
qutriss,  must  be  addressed  to  "The  Editoks,  The  British  Journal  o^ 
Photoorapht,"  2,  York-street,  CoverU  Garden,  London.  InaUenUon  to- 
this  ensures  delay, 

',*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  ansioer  com- 
munications through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  name* 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

*,*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affair* 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs,  Henri  Greenwood  k  Co.,  2,  Tork-street, 
Covent  Garden,  London, 

Photographs  Registered  : — 
John  Lander,  24,  DiTision-street,  Sheffield.— Tico  photographs  of  gun  shield. 
John  Lander,  24  to  30  Division-street,  Sheffield.— Photoyroph  of  tied  steel  test 
Photograph  of  spiral  steel  test. 


Address  Wanted.— Norman  Vine.    We  do  not  know  the  address,  but  he  is  - 

Leeds  man,  and  probably  Mr.  Godfrey  Bingley,  Thomiehurst,  Heada 

ingly,  will  tell  you  where  he  lives. 
Platinotype.— Hants.    With  paper  the  colour  of  that  sent  it  will  be  quite 

useless  to  attempt  to  get  prints  with  aBvthing  like  pure  whites.    It  has 

clearly  been  exposed  to  damp,  as  the  makers  say. 
Royal  Arms.- Doubtful.     Supplying  photographs  to  the  Royal  family 

under  the  conditions  mentioned  certainly  does  not  entitle  you  to  put 

up  the  royal  arms.     To  use  them  you  must  obtain  the  Royal  Warrant 

to  do  so. 

Lens.— C.  Wells.  The  lens,  as  the  prints  show,  is  a  very  good  one  ;  but  you 
are  expecting  too  much  from  it.  A  lens  of  four  and  a  half  inches'  f.icus- 
will  not  cover  a  quarter-plate  sharp  up  to  ike  comers  with  its  MX 
opening  of  f-5  6. 

PHOToaRAPHiNG  HYMNS.— G.  S.  says  :  "  Will  you  tell  me  if  permission  is 
required  to  photograph  hymns  for  majsic-lantem  slides  —  Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modern  and  Moody  and  Saakey's i "— In  reply:  Yes, 
if  the  hymns  are  copyright. 

Photographing  in  Hyde  Park.— Hard  Up.  You  will  certainly  not  get 
permission  to  take  either  ferrotypes  or  glass  positives  of  the  equestrians 
in  the  "Row."  Itinerant  photography  is  not  allowed  in  Hyde  Park,  or,, 
indeed,  in  any  of  the  royal  parks. 

Stains  on  Negative.— Oxon.  The  stain  on  the  negative  enclosed  is  caused 
by  imperfect  fixation— that  is,  the  whole  of  the  unaltered  bromide- 
has  not  been  dissolved  out.  As  the  negative  has  been  printed  from 
several  times,  nothing  can  now  be  done  with  it  to  remove  the  stain. 

Studio.— M.  Carpenter.  Either  fix  on  1  or  3  form  of  studio  m  preference  to- 
any  of  the  others  for  general  all-round  work.  If  you  are  likely  to  do- 
many  groups  from  time  to  time,  the  latter  form  might  prove  rather  the- 
better  of  the  two,  but  so  little  as  not  really  to  be  worth  nuch  con- 
sideration. 
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Fbhuno, — T.  SHRiNN.  This  is  simply  a  hot-weather  trouble,  though  we 
have  never  suffered  from  it  with  the  brand  of  plates  referred  to ;  but  we 
are  careful  not  to  handle  them  with  warm  lingers  more  than  we  can 
help,  as  all  plates  are  liable  to  frill  more  or  less  with  such  treatment 
in  such  weather  as  we  have  been  having  of  late. 

Mkthtlatbd  Spirit. — A.  C.  V.  In  all  probability  the  seller  has  not  deceived 
you.  It  does  not  follow,  because  the  spirit  is  rendered  turbid  on 
the  addition  of  water,  that  it  is  "finish."  All  the  methylated  spirit 
now  sold  retail  at  oil  shops  becomes  turbid  if  mixed  with  water,  owing 
to  the  compulsory  admixture  of  mineral  oil  with  it. 

IiBABNEK  AND  HOLIDAYS.— S.  Weedon. — If  you  made  no  arrangement,  when 
the  agreement  was  signed,  as  to  holidays,  you  are  not  entitled  to  any  ; 
but  most  employers  give  their  hands  a  week  or  so  during  the  year.  Pro- 
bably yours  may  do  so ;  but,  of  course,  it  must  not  be  expected  at  his 
busiest  season,  and  that  seems  to  be  what  you  are  complaining  of. 

Collodion  Process. — Thos.  Collins.  The  formulae  for  collodion,  as  given  in 
the  Almanac,  are  quite  right.  Probably  your  failure  is  due  to  your 
not  keeping  strictly  to  temperature  and  time,  imperative  conditions  in 
the  manufacture  of  pyroxyline.  Why  not  purchase  your  collodion 
ready-made,  that  is  what  nearly  every  photographer  did,  and  does  now  ? 

•Crackkd  Prints.— S.  Richards.  The  prints  are,  as  you  say,  in  a  sorry 
plight,  but  their  state  is  not  at  all  unusual  with  some  of  the  very 
highly  albumenised  paper,  if  the  prints  are  allowed  to  dry  and  curl  up 
this  hot  weather.  Prints  on  that  kind  of  paper  should  be  dried  between 
blotting  boards,  so  that  they  are  kept  flat  the  while,  or  be  mounted 
while  they  are  wet.     In  either  case  there  will  be  no  cracking. 

•Carbon  Pbintino. — W.  S.  Read.  Your  difficulty  is  distinctly  traceable 
to  the  hot  weather.  The  water  in  which  the  prints  were  soaked  in 
prior  to  mounting  them,  the  support  upon  which  they  were  developed, 
were  too  warm.  This  water  should  not  exceed  65°,  or  trouble  may  be 
expected.  Water  at  this  temperature  is  not  difficult  to  obtain,  as  a 
rule.  If  it  is  in  your  case,  a  few  lumps  of  ice  will  supply  all  that  is 
necessary. 

Poisons  Act.— Provincial  Photo- Dbalbr.  No,  you  will  be  acting  illegally 
if  you  sell  solutions  for  intensifying  negatives  which  contain  either 
bichloride  of  mercury  or  cyanide  of  potassium.  That  Trade  Union, 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  will  be  down  upon  you  for  their  penalty. 
It  is  only  members  of  their  body  that  the  law  allows  such  things  to  be 
vended  by,  although  they,  as  a  rule,  know  nothing  of  their  uses  or 
their  properties. 

Bbd  Prints. — A.  S.  B.  writes:  "Would  you  please  to  favour  me  with  the 
formula  of  the  toning  bath,  also  what  paper  is  used  to  produce  prints 
similar  in  tone  to  the  colour  of  the  printing  on  the  enclosed  tissue  ?  I 
have  seen  prints  similar  to  this  (but,  if  any  difference,  not  quite  so  red), 
and  like  them  very  much,  and  should  like  if  you  could  favour  me  with 
the  information."^The  prints  so  much  liked  are,  doubtless,  by  the 
carbon  process,  and  the  tissue  used  is  what  is  known  as  "  red  chalk 
tissue." 

43TARCH  Pastb.— P.  Z.  L.  S.  asks :  "  Can  you  tell  me  what  I  can  put  in  my 
starch  for  mounting  prints  to  prevent  it  from  turning  sour,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  no  injurious  effects  on  the  photographs?" — Carbolic 
acid  or  salicylic  acid  will  prevent  the  starch  from  going  sour ;  but  we 
do  not  recommend  any  antiseptic  to  be  used,  as  starch  is  so  cheap 
and  the  paste  so  quickly  prepared.  Freshly  made  starch  is  more 
adhesive  and  better  for  silver  prints  than  stale  starch  made  containing 
foreign  matter. 

'Enamrllikg  Silver  Prints.— A.  B.  says  "  he  would  like  to  know  if  there  is 
any  method  of  making  collodion  to  enamel  sliver  prints  cheaper  than 
using  the  ordinary  enamelling  collodion  and  thinnin<;  solution,  or 
whether  vitriol  can  be  used  in  part  ?" — "  Vitriol  "  certainly  cannot  be 
used  in  place  of  either  the  ether  or  the  alcohol.  There  are  no  cheaper 
solvents  for  the  pyroxyline  than  methylated  ether  and  alcohol.  The 
latter  may  be  the  methylated  if  it  is  free  from  the  mineral  spirit,  and  of 
not  greater  specific  gravity  than  -820. 

iExposUKE.— -S.  A.  Jones.  To  take  a  group  of  a  couple  of  hundred  people  in 
a  "  fairly  lighted  "  hall  is  not  an  easy  matter.  We  can  give  you  no  idea 
what  would  be  a  proper  exposure,  although  you  tell  us  the  lens 
and  stop,  and  the  plates  to  be  used.  "Fairly  lighted"  at  six  in  the 
evening  is  too  vague.  What  we  should  recommend  you  to  do  is  to 
make  one  or  two  exposures  in  the  hall  a  day  or  two  beforehand  under 
the  same  conditions  as  the  picture  has  to  be  taken.  Then  you  will  be 
in  no  doubt  as  to  the  exposure  required. 

Ekbidues. -Residue  says:  "1.  I  save  all  fixing  baths  from  plates  in  an 
earthenware  jar.  Can  I  throw  the  silver  down  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
or  what  would  be  the  easiest  way  to  collect  the  residue  ready  for  the 
crucible?  2.  I  also  save  the  first  washing  of  prints — P.O. P. — and  put 
this  in  with  the  above  old  fixing  bath.  Is  this  all  right  ?"^ — In  reply  : 
1.  It  is  better  to  precipitate  the  silver  from  old-  fixing  baths  with 
sulphide  of  potassium  (liver  of  sulphur).  2.  It  is  preferable  to  keep  the 
washing  waters  separate,  and  throw  down  the  silver  from  them  with 
hydrochloric  acid  or  common  salt. 

S'adino  Prints. — Herts  Amateur  says:  "I  sent  some  negatives  to  a  pro- 
fessional printer  about  a  year  ago  to  be  printed  on  gelatine  paper.  At 
first  he  demurred  to  doing  them  on  that,  and  recommended  me  to  have 
them  on  albumen  instead.  However,  I  insisted  on  their  being  on  gela- 
tine, as  I  preferred  it,  and  got  them.  Now  many  of  them  are  turning 
yellow,  and,  on  complaining,  he  says  he  is  not  surprised,  and  that  1 
should  have  had  them  on  albumen,  as  he  recommended,  and  he  will 
make  no  recompense.  What  can  I  do?" — The  only  thing  we  can  sug- 
gest is  to  sue  for  the  amount  paid,  and  produce  expert  evidence  that  the 
yellowness  is  due  to  his  work,  and  not  to  the  process — a  somewhat 
■difficult  matter. 


Expiration  of  Lease  and  Repairs. — R.  C.  W.  Without  seeing  the  lease,  we 
can  give  no  definite  opinion ;  but  if  there  is  a  clause  in  it,  and  most 
probably  there  is,  as  in  most  leases,  that  the  premises  are  to  be  left  in 
good  repair,  the  tenant  will  have  to  put  them  in  good  repair.  That  the 
landlord  has  not  troubled  about  the  condition  of  the  premises  during 
the  fourteen  years  till  now  is  of  no  moment,  and  no  defence  to  not 
leaving  them  in  good  repair  at  the  end  of  the  term.  That  must  be  done 
if  it  is  in  the  terms  of  the  lease  to  do  so. 

Inky  Tones  in  Bromide  Enlargements. — W.  Searle  writes:  "I  enclose 
some  pieces  of  bromide  enlargements  to  show  you  the  cold,  inky-like 
tones  I  frequently  get,  I  use  the  iron  developer  recommended  by  the 
makers  of  the  paper.  Sometimes  I  get  very  satisfactory  colours,  but 
more  generally  such  as  these,  and  all  with  the  same  developer,  for 
I  use  no  other.  Is  it  likely  that  the  paper  is  mixed  ?  "—Very  unlikely 
indeed.  The  difference  in  colour  is  entirely  due  to  the  exposure.  The 
examples  enclosed  are  all  under-exposed,  and  have  been  forced  in  deve- 
lopment, hence  the  cold  tones.  The  others,  the  colour  of  which  was 
good,  doubtless,  received  a  proper  exposure. 

Repaibino  Lease. — R.  W.— So  far  as  we  can  see,  your  landlord  is  quite  right 
in  his  claim,  though  we  can  give  no  opinion  as  to  whether  the  amount 
is  reasonable  or  not.  In  taking  the  premises,  you  signed  the  lease, 
for  seven  years,  agreeing  to  paint  the  outside  of  the  premises  once 
during  the  term,  and  the  inside  twice.  It  seems  that  you  have  only 
fulfilled  your  part  of  the  contract  once  with  regard  to  the  inside,  and 
not  at  all  as  to  the  outside.  This  will  now  have  to  be  done,  although 
you  will  reap  no  benefit  therefrom.  Had  it  been  done  before,  you,  of 
course,  would.  You  will  also  have  to  make  good  all  dilapidations  as 
well.  We  should  advise  you  to  come  to  terms  with  the  landlord,  for  if 
you  do  not,  and  he  appeals  to  the  law,  you  w^ill  be  certain  to  be  the 
loser. 

Design  for  Studio. — Studio  writes  :  "  I  beg  to  enclose  a  plan  of  a  studio  I 
propose  building  shortly.  I  would  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  will 
give  me  your  opinion  on  it,  and  also  answers  to  the  following: — 1.  Is 
the  slope  of  roof  sufficiently  steep  ?  I  have  extended  the  roof  one  foot, 
as  you  will  see  by  the  plan,  to  shade  the  roof  (glass)  from  sun,  as  studio 
cannot  be  shaded  on  south  side.  It  will  face  north,  with  house  on  east 
end.  2.  What  material  is  best  for  blinds  in  studio,  and  best  colour  ?" — 
1.  The  design  is  very  good,  and  the  only  suggestion  we  can  make  is  that 
the  roof  might  be  extended  a  little  more  on  the  south  side,  so  as  to 
shield  off  the  sun  more  at  midsummer.  Bat  that  is  not  really  necessary, 
as  it  would  only  be  advantageous  for  a  mouth  or  two  in  the  year.  The 
slope  of  the  roof  will  do  quite  well.  2.  A  light  green  or  dark  blue 
window  hoUand  will  be  very  suitable  for  blinds. 

Stereoscopic  Photography. — Ad  Valorem  writes:  "I  shall  be  greatly 
obliged  if  you  will  give  me  information  as  to  the  pros  and  con3.  of 
taking  stereoscopic  pictures  by  (1)  twin  lenses,  (2)  by  mirror  appliances. 
Will  they  (1 )  and  (2)  give  equivalent  results,  &c.  ?  I  think  a  short  article 
on  the  above  subject  would  be  appreciated  by  a  number  of  the 
Journal's  readers  who  have  a  lot  of  doubts  on  the  principles  in- 
volved."— In  reply :  We  shall  probably  have  an  article  on  the  subject 
shortly.  In  the  mean  while  we  may  say  generally,  that,  the  employ- 
ment of  the  double  reflection  principle  in  stereography  obviates  the 
cutting  or  transposition  of  the  prints— gives  you,  as  it  were,  a  direct 
stereoscopic  result,  the  effect  of  which  is  practically  as  good  as  that 
obtained  by  twin  lenses  and  transposition ;  but  the  binocular  method  has 
advantages  which  make  it  par  eoxellence  the  best  system  of  taking 
stereo-photographs. 

Toning. — E.  Batt  says  :  "I  shall  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  could  oblige  me 
by  letting  me  know  what  formula;  I  should  use  to  obtain  a  good  purple- 
black,  or,  what  I  mean,  next  door  to  over-toning  ?  I  have  tried  the 
ordinary  sulphocyanide  and  gold  bath,  and  sometimes  obtain  the  above 
colour  in  this  bath,  but,  on  immersing  in  the  hypo,  the  prints  change  to 
a  brown,  although,  when  dry,  they  are  a  shade  better,  and  dark,  but  not 
much.  Should  you  advise  the  combined  bath,  and  tone  till  I  get  the 
colour,  or  can  you  put  me  up  to  a  trick  SD  as  1  shall  be  able  to  obtain 
always  the  one  colour— a  blue-  black  ?  Also,  if  you  could  suggest  my 
purchasing  any  particular  book  that  would  give  me  a  few  hints  on  toning, 
I  shall  be  thankful.  It  seems  to  be  my  great  misfortune,  '  toning  ;' 
everything  else  seems  to  go  quite  correct  and  smoothly." — In  reply  : 
1.  Possibly  tlie  phosphate  bath  will  give  the  tone  you  want.  The 
formula  is :  Gold  chloride,  1  grain ;  phosphate  of  soda,  20  grains ;  water, 
8  ounces.  It  gives  tones  of  a  deep  purple  nature,  but  must  be  used  soon 
after  preparation.  We  have  used  this  successfully  ourselves.  2.  _We 
do  not  recommend  the  combined  bath.  3.  We  know  of  no  book  specially 
devoted  to  the  purpose,  but  Almey's  Iiistructions  may  help  you. 

The  X  Rays. — Db.  Q.  Lindsay  Johnson  writes:  "I  notice  in  this  week's 
(July  24)  number  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  under 
Answers  to  Correspondents,  you  state  :  '  The  Roatgen  Rays  and  Con- 
sumption.—H.  R.  Sharpies.  Your  doctor  was  quite  right ;  the  X  rays 
are  not  germicidal. '  I  think  your  reply  is  certainly  at  variance  with  my 
experience.  I  enclose  a  cutting  from  this  week's  British  MedicaUoumal 
which  fully  bears  out  my  results."— In  reply  :  We  were  aware  of  Lortet 
and  Genoud's  experiments  with  inoculated  guinea  pigs,  but  we  believe 
we  are  correct  in  stating  that  the  preponderance  of  medical  opinion  so 
far  is  opposed  to  the  X  rays  having  any  germicidal  effects-— that  i^i  ^?r 
curative  purposes.  Dr.  Lindsay  Johnson  will  probably  be  interested  in 
the  following  extract  from  the  Daily  Chronicle  of  Monday  last :  "  We 
referred  last  week  to  some  experiments  made  to  test  the  action  of  the 
Rontgen  rays  on  tuberculosis.  M.  F.  Berton  has  recorded  before  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  some  trials  of  the  effects  of  the  rays  on  the 
diphtheric  bacillus,  unfortunately  without  favourable  results,  as  no 
attenuation  of  the  virus  could  be  obtained  by  exposure  to  the  rays  for 
forty-eight  hours."  We  shall,  however,  be  glad  to  know  definitely  that 
Dr.  Lindsay  Johnson's  own  experiments  have  been  successful. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 
Photography,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  W.  Downey,  of  tlie  well- 
known  firm  of  W.  &  D.  Downey,  was  highly  honoured  on  the 
occasion  of  the  festivities  held  in  connexion  with  the  marriage 
of  Princess  Maud  of  Wales.  Mr.  Downey  received  an  invita- 
tion to  the  royal  garden  party,  and  Her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  of  Wales  sent  him  a  written  permission  to  privately 
inspect  Princess  Maud's  presents.  This  recognition  of  photo- 
graphy at  one  of  Royalty's  most  important  functions  will,  wo 
are  sure,  be  much  appreciated  throughout  the  profession.  It 
adds  another  to  the  many  marks  of  encouragement  and  support 
that  photography  has  received  from  the  members  of  the 
reigning  House. 

•  •  » 

Messrs.  Elliott  &  Sox,  of  Barnot,  inform  us  that  their  new 
factory  for  the  manufacture  of  photographic  papers  is  now 
complete.  They  have  already  coated  over  a  mile  of  "  Barnet " 
platino-matt  bromide  paper  in  it.  The  building  is  seventy  feet 
m  length,  and,  as  a  precaution  against  fire,  is  quite  isolated 
from  the  dry-plate  factory.  The  new  machinery  is  a  great  im- 
provement on  the  old,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  venti- 
lating and  drying  arrangements.  .  The  new  factory  is  believed 
to  be  the  most  jierfectlv  fitted  of  its  kind. 


TiiK  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Copyright  Union 
will  take  place  nu  Thursday,  October  8  next.  The  date  has 
been  chosen  in  order  to  give  country  members  who  may  be  in 
London  at  that  time  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  Photo- 
graphic Society's  Exhibition  an  opportunity  of  also  being 
present  at  the  Copyright  Union  meeting.  Last  year  a  great 
deal  of  useful  work  in  connexion  with  the  revision  of  the  rules 
and  other  important  matters  was  got  through  at  the  anni;ai 
meeting.  The  attendance  was  large,  and  much  interest  was 
manifested  in  tlie  proceedings.  We  anticipate  that  this  year's 
meeting  will  excite  equal,  if  not  greater,  interest  among  photo- 
graphers. 

*  m  * 

The  value  of  photographs  as  evidence  was  never  more  strik- 
ingly illustrated  than  in  the  following  case,  which  we  quote 
from  an  American  contemporary,  relating  to  the  hearing  of  the 
Senate  Investigating  Committee  at  Philadelphia  on  June  2»'>, 
whicli  was  enlivened  by  the  introduction  of  the  Citizen 
Municipal  Association,  of  a  series  of  instantaneous  photo- 
graphs, in  their  efforts  to  show  the  interference  by  the  police 
at  the  municipal  election  in  February  last.  During  the  covirsc 
of  the  hearing,  Charles  W.  Crane,  of  Trenton,  a  photographer, 
was  asked  to  identify  eight  large  photographs  representing 
scenes  on  election  day,  last  February,  outside  the  polling  place 
of  the  sixteenth  division  of  the  fifth  ward.  The  views  showed 
policemen  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  polling  booths  and  talk- 
ing through  an  open  window  to  persons  inside.  Mr.  Crane  said 
that  before  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  took  his  station  at 
a  second-floor  window  of  a  house  just  across  the  street,  and  he 
took  the  photographs  at  intervals  during  the  day  without  any 
one  in  the  street  being  aware  of  his  presence. 


It  is  not  reported  what  effect  the  production  of  these  photo- 
graphs had  upon  the  Investigating  Committee,  but  it  appears 
that  many  other  similar  photographs  were  identified ;  indeed, 
the  police  were  systematically  shadowed  by  means  of  the  camera. 
Happily,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  occasion  rarely,  arises  for 
the  employment  of  photography  to  prove  interference  with  the 

rights  of  citizens. 

»  *  «  ' 

It  is  probable  that  ere  long  more  than  one  "  substitute  "  for 
celluloid  as  a  support  for  the  sensitive  film  will  be  placed  on 
the  market.     With  that  end  in  view,  we  are  aware  of  esperi- 
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ments  being  conducted  by  three  dry-plate  makers  with  three 
different,  if  not  wholly  dissimilar,  substances.  A  sample  of 
one  of  these  proposed  substitutes  was  recently  shown  us  by 
Mr.  Conrad  Beck,  who  tells  us  that  it  is  to  be  employed  for 
Frena  films.  In  appearance  and  degree  of  flexibility  this 
strongly  resembled  celluloid,  although  we  were  not  informed 
of  its  composition.  On  the  other  hand,  we  were  assured  by  a 
well-known  film-maker  that  a  perfect  substitute  for  celluloid 
had  yet  to  be  produced.  It  is  also  open  to  doubt  whether, 
except  as  regards  cost  and  some  few  unfavourable  experiences 
of  the  keeping  qualities  of  celluloid  films  in  hot  climates,  there 
exists  a  real  nee  ssity  for  the  displacement  of  celluloid.  The 
slowing  of  the  emulsion,  the  destruction  of  the  undeveloped 
image,  and  spontaneous  fog  in  hot  climates  are  faults  that 
have  been  urged  against  celluloid  films ;  but  the  evidence 
adduced  has  not  been  conclusive.  As  regards  the  keeping 
qualities  of  celluloid  films  under  normal  conditions  at  home, 
we  seldom  hear  any  objection  urged.  Piocently  we  exposed 
and  developed  some  celluloid  films  that  were  five  years  old, 
and  their  good  qualities  were  unimpeachably  good. 


"  Sitting  for  a  Picture  "  is  the  title  given  to  a  series  of  hints, 
intended  for  those  about  to  be  photographed,  that  recently 
appeared  in  a  contemporary.  Our  professional  friends  will,  no 
doubt,  be  interested  in  the  instructions,  which  probably  did  not 
emanate  from  a  photographic  studio,  and  to  some  of  which  it 
would  be  easy  to  take  objection. 


"A  VEIL  imparts  a  patchy  appearance  to  the  face.  Gloves 
make  the  hands  appear  much  larger  than  they  are  in  reality. 
It  is  unwise  to  wear  a  new  dress  ;  it  always  falls  in  awkward 
folds.  Whenever  possible,  it  is  money  well  spent  to  drive  to 
the  photographer's.  A  feather  boa  or  a  lace  fichu  has  a  won- 
derfully softening  effect  on  the  features.  Generally  speaking, 
the  head  and  shoulders  make  a  far  prettier  picture  than  a  full- 
length  portrait.  Above  all,  if  you  want  your  sun  picture  to 
have  a  natural  expression,  you  must  forget  where  you  are. 
Unless  there  is  any  urgent  reason  for  it,  it  is  a  great  mistake 
to  be  pliotographcd  if  you  are  either  out  of  health  or  in  low 
spirits.  A  just-the-mode-of-the-moment  style  of  costume  or 
coififure  will  '  date '  the  photograph,  and  .soon  make  it  look  out 
of  fashion.  A  white  dress,  or  one  that  takes  '  white,'  gives  a 
ghastly  effect,  and  one  far  from  becoming,  unless  the  sitter  is 

young  and  pretty." 

♦  »  » 

The  hints  are  clearly  addressed  to  ladies,  a  fact  which  in 
itself  justifies  the  assumption  that  they  (the  hints)  are  not 
likely  to  be  attentively  observed.  Ladies,  as  a  rule,  pay  little 
heed  to  photographic  dictation  in  millinery  matters. 


ORTHOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  some  of  the  leading  supporters 
of  the  Photographic  Convention  have  at  last  recognised  that 
an  annual  gathering  of  this  kind  should,  if  possible,  be  made 
the  occasion,  as  it  was  so  aptly  put  by  Mr.  Bothamley,  "to 
take  stock,  as  it  were,  of  the  present  position  of  our  knowledge 
of  particular  branches  of  photography.'' 

We  should  like  to  see  the  example  thus  set  in  the  paper 
imder  the  above  title  and  in  that  of  Mr.  Haddon  followed  in 
years  to  come. 


The  two  points  directly  raised  by  Mr.  Bothamley  are  of 
considerable  practical  importance,  and  open  up  fields  of  in- 
vestigation, which,  however,  are  unfortunately  beset  with 
considerable  difiiculties.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  consider- 
able difficulty  in  obtaining  pure  samples  of  the  dyes,  for  many 
of  the  commercial  samples  are  loaded  with  impurities,  either 
intentional  or  accidental.  Further  than  that,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  haloid  salts  of  silver  differ  considerably  in  their 
behaviour  to  various  dyes,  and  therefore  the  experimentalist 
must  either  manufacture  bis  own  emulsion  or  else  work  with 
an  unknown  quantity  in  the  shape  of  commercial  plates. 

With  regard  to  the  two  hypotheses  of  the  action  of  the  dyes, 
the  one  that  seems  the  more  feasible,  particularly  in  the  face 
of  Mr.  Bothamley's  experiment,  is  that  held  byEder  and  Vogel. 
It  is  difficult,  too,  to  accept  the  theory  of  the  oxidation  of  the 
dye  when  we  recall  Eder's  experiment,  in  which  he  added  some 
eosine  to  a  gelatino-bromide  emulsion,  and  separated  by  a 
centrifugal  machine,  and  washed  the  silver  bromide  ibree 
times  in  succession,  till  it  showed  no  colouration,  and  yet  gave 
a  distinct  sensitising  maximum  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
D  line,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  it.  Further  than  that,  if 
the  oxidation  theory  is  correct,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to 
paint  an  unexposed  dry  plate  with  an  oxidised  dye  to  obtain  a 
strong  image.  This  experiment  has  actually  been  tried  by 
Eder  with  negative  results. 

A  solution  of  cyanine,  which  had  been  exposed  for  one  year 
to  light,  and  turned  quite  brown,  and  would  therefore  contain 
plenty  of  the  oxidation  products  of  cyanine,  caused  no  reduc- 
tion when  painted  on  an  unexposed  plate  and  submitted  to  the 
action  of  a  developer. 

It  may  possibly  be  as  well  to  call  attention  at  this  stage  to 
a  passage  which  occurs  in  Meldola's  Chemistry  of  PhAogrophy, 
p.  320.  After  discussing  tlie  two  hypotheses  and  explaining 
that  the  bleaching  of  a  colouring  matter  may  be  due  to  photo- 
chemical oxidation,  he  goes  on  to  say:  "If  this  be  the  case, 
atmospheric  oxygen  may  be  essential  for  the  production  of 
orthochromatic  effect,  and  the  formation  of  a  second  maximum 
in  the  less  refrangible  part  of  the  spectrum  might  be  prevented 
by  immersing  the  dyed  plate  in  a  reducing  solution,  or  in  some 
inert  liquid  or  gas  which  prevented  the  access  of  air.  Experi- 
ments of  this  kind  might  easily  be  made,  and,  if  the  action  in 
the  green,  yellow,  or  orange,  did  not  take  place  under  these 
circumstances,  the  chemical  hypothesis  of  orthochromatic 
photography  would  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  proved  theory ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  second  maximum  still  appeared, 
this  hypothesis  would  not  be  disproved,  because  it  is  possible 
that  the  breaking  down  of  the  complex  molecule  of  the  colour- 
ing matter  by  the  action  of  light  might  take  place  in  the 
absence  of  oxygen,  and  thus  aUo  give  rise  to  the  formation  of 
products  of  a  reducing  character." 

It  is  obvious  from  this  that  further  researches  upon  the 
action  of  the  oxidation  products  of  the  various  sentitisers  in 
the  haloid  salts  of  silver  are  required  before  we  can  obt.ain  any 
satisfactory  explanation  of  orthochromatic  photography. 

The  second  question,  as  to  the  coincidence  of  the  maximum 
absorption  with  the  maximum  of  sensitiveness,  we  do  not  intend 
to  touch  upon,  except  for  the  secondary  point,  and  that  is  the 
screening  effect  of  the  dye  used. 

To  attain  the  best  results  on  colour-sensitive  plates  for  all- 
round  landscape  work,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  a  yellow 
screen  is  necessary,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  although  we 
increase  the  sensitiveness  of  the  silver  salts  to  the  less 
refrangible   rays,  yet  the    abnormally   high    blue   and    violet 
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sensitiveness  still  preponderates.  Why,  then,  should  we  not 
insert  our  yellow  screen  in  the  plate  itself,  and  do  away  with 
the  usual  glass  light  filter,  and  thus  make  use  of  the  very 
screening  effect  to  which  reference  was  made  t 

The  idea  of  replacing  the  yellow  screen  by  dyeing  the  vehicle 
of  the  silver  salt  is  due  primarily,  we  believe,  to  Dr.  E.  Albert, 
yrho  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago  placed  upon  the  market  an 
orthochromatic  collodion,  the  sensitiser  for  which  was  ammo- 
niacal  solution  of  silver  eosidc,  any  excess  of  ammonia  being 
neutralised  with  picric  acid,  the  ammonium  picrate  thus 
formed  acting  as  a  screen.  This  idea  was  also  suggested 
some  years  later  by  Vidal  for  gelatine  plates. 

There  may  be,  of  course,  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  a 
dye  which,  whilst  efficient  as  a  reducer  for  the  blue  and  violet, 
«hall  sensitise  for  the  green,  yellow,  and  orange,  and  if  we  have 
to  resort  to  two  dyes — one  as  sensitiser,  the  other  as  screen — 
•another  difficulty  of  the  Incompatibility  of  the  two  may  stare 
us  in  the  face.  Eosine,  which  is  at  present  the  best  sensitiser 
for  yellowish-green,  would,  if  used  of  sufficient  strength  to  dje 
the  film,  cut  down  the  green  rays,  for  the  absorption  curve  of 
this  colouring  matter  commences  at  Di-  E,  rises  sharply  to  a 
maximum  at  D|  E,  and  then,  slowly  sinking,  stretches  beyond 
F.  Now,  at  E.  we  find  there  is  always  a  .sudden  depression  in 
•the  sensitiveness  curve  of  all  orthochromatic  plates,  and  there- 
fore the  screening  action  of  eosine  would  make  bad  worse. 
The  same  statement  applies  equally  to  cyanine,  for,  with  a 
strongly  coloured  film,  there  is  practically  no  sensitising  action 
at  D,  where,  without  any  screening  effect,  practically  the 
maximum  sensitiveness  should  lie. 

The  ai-gument  may,  of  course,  be  advanced  that  this  placing 
■of  the  screen  in  the  film  would  lower  the  general  sensitiveness  ; 
but,  as,  when  a  yellow  screen  is  used,  the  exposure  has  to  be 
prolonged,  the  necessary  increase  of  exposure  with  the  stained 
|)late  would  not  be  a  disadvantage. 


DEVELOPING  FORMUL/E. 
Amokgst  the  very  numerous  suggestions  that  have  reached  us 
In  connexion  with  our  article  on  this  subject  some  weeks  ago 
are  several  which  aim  more  or  less  directly  at  the  establish, 
ment  of  a  universal  or  standard  developing  formula  that  shall 
be  applicable,  with  slight  modifications,  to  all  brands  of  plates 
and  to  the  different  conditions  of  exposure,  and  the  so-called 
•"standard  "  firmula  of  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers 
of  New  York  is  indicated  as  an  example  of  what  is  required. 

With  regard  to  the  feasibility  of  such  a  universal  developer, 
we  can  only  say,  at  the  very  outset,  that  that  formula,  or, 
•indeed,  any  other,  good  or  bad,  will  answer  equally  well  for 
the  purpose  of  a  "standard  "  to  be  used  under  all  or  any  con- 
ditions ;  in  fact,  to  put  the  matter  in  the  form  of  a  reductio  ad- 
ahaurdum,  the  formula  itself  is  not  of  the  slightest  importance, 
its  practical  value  lying  in  the  modifications  made  to  meet  the 
varying  conditions  under  which  it  is  used,  if  we  may  put  it  in 
that  way.  In  other  words,  it  may  be  said  at  once  plainly  to 
those  who  are  in  pursuit  of  the  ignis  fatiius,  a  "  standard 
developing  formula,"  that  such  a  thing  is  impossible,  unless 
we  take  plain  water  as  the  standard,  to  be  varied  by  the  addi- 
tion of  other  suhstunces  as  nccessirv  may  require. 

Even  in  the  days  of  wot  collodion,  when  the  sensitive  films 
prepared  by  different  operators,  in  spite  of  the  ditlerences  in 
the  collodion  used  and  the  strength  and  condition  of  the  batli, 
po8ses,scd  probably  a  fur  'closer  rcsenibLuice  to  one  another 
than  do  the  gelatine  films  prepare:!    by  different  makers  at 


the  present  day,  there  was  no  such  thing  tiiought  of  as 
a  standard  developer.  It  is  true  that  the  general  strength  of 
the  developer  in  its  normal  conditi<jn  for  studio  use  was  fifteen 
grains  of  ferrous  sulphate  to  the  oimce  of  water  acidified  with 
fifteen  minims  of  acetic  acid  ;  but  tlieso  proportions  were  by  no 
means  adhered  to  by  different  operators,  oven  under  similar 
conditions  while  the  same  operator  would  scarcely  have 
employed  the  same  solution  out  of  doors  that  he  used  in  the 
studio. 

Considering,  then,  the  wide  difference  that  exists  between  the 
characteristics  of  different  makes  of  gelatine  plates,  what  pro- 
bability can  there  be  of  the  respective  manufacturers  com- 
bining to  establish  a  universal  formula ;  looking  at  the  fact, 
too,  of  the  widely  different  requirements  that  exist  in  the 
development  respectively  of  a  portrait  in  the  studio  and  in  tin 
ordinary  room,  of  a  well-lit  landscape  and  a  dark  interior,  or, 
indeed,  between  any  two  subjects  it  is  possible  to  select,  how  is 
it  possible  for  any  one  maker  to  establish  anything  more  tlia)i 
approximately  resembling  a  standard  developer,  even  for  the 
plates  of  his  own  make  and  tmdcr  ordinary  and  normal  con- 
ditions ]  The  published  formulte  are  those  which  the  respective 
plate-manufacturers  find  to  be  the  most  suitable  for  their  jiar- 
ticular  films  under  certain  conditi'ins — generally  for  portraits 
in  the  studio,  and  a  comparison  of  the  different  formulae  given 
in  our  Almakac  will  sufficiently  show  how  varied  are  the 
requirements  of  different  plates,  and  how  unlikely  it  is  that 
any  combination  of  makers  will  ever  arrive  at  uniformity  in 
this  respect. 

We  are  quite  willing  to  agree  with  some  of  our  corre- 
spondents in  the  belief  that  there  is  an  unnecessary  amount  of 
divergence  between  many  of  the  formulte  published,  but  then 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  different  opinions  may  exist, 
and  that,  with  one  and  the  same  plate,  different  operators  may 
hold  as  many  different  views  as  to  which  is  the  best  method  of 
developmeat.  One  may  prefer  pyro  ammonia,  another  pyro 
soda,  while  others  prefer  hydroquinone,  metol,  or  ferrous 
oxalate,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  this  is  but  a  matter  of  indi- 
vidual taste.  It  seems  to  be  universally  agreed  by  the  most; 
experienced  workers  that  pyro  ammonia  still  remains  the  mos* 
elastic — the  best  all-round  developer,  though  pyro  soda,  in 
point  of  convenience,  is,  perhaps,  the  more  general  favourite. 
Perhaps  the  very  best  average  of  results,  in  competent  hands, 
will  accrue  from  the  use  of  the  first-named,  but  it  is  beyond 
doubt  that,  even  at  the  present  day,  there  are  some  plates  on 
the  market  that  require  the  most  caref  id  treatment  when  that 
form  of  develiip orient  is  used,  whereas,  with  pyro  soda,  they  will 
bear  a  considerable  amount  of  rough  handling,  although  that 
deveteper  does  not  offer  the  same  power  and  latitude. 

But,  taking  any  one  particular  form  of  developer,  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  establish  a  standard  that  shall  be  capable  of  use 
with  different  kinds  of  plates,  even  under  normal  conditions.  The 
combination  of  pvro,  ammonia,  and  bromide,  for  instance,  that 
would  be  a  quick  developer  for  one  kind  of  plate,  might  pos- 
sibly be  an  extremely  slow  one  for  another  make,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  some  films  absolutely  require  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  bromide  than  others,  while  twice  the  quantity  of 
pyro  that  would  give  a  dense  image  on  one  plate  would  be  in- 
sufficient with  another.  The  same  may  be  said  with  equal 
truth  of  other  developing  agents.  With  one  kind  of  plates, 
for  instance,  metol  may  be  n^ed  without  bromide,  and  will 
give  dense,  vigorous  ima;ie3,  while,  under  the  same  conditlonx, 
with  another  plate,  a  thin,  g'ey,  ghostly  picture  is  all  tlia.t 
results. 
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Until  photographers  give  more  attention  to  the  study  of 
development,  and  less  to  the  search  for  an  automatic  method, 
there  will  be  no  possibility  of  arriving  at  anything  like  a 
standard,  and,  when  any  such  is  arrived  at,  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  it  cannot  possibly  be  either  a  single  solution  or  even  a 
two-solution  developer.  For  any  given  make  of  plate  the 
necessity  must  always  exist  for  more  or  less  varying  the  pro- 
portion of  alkali  and  reducing  agent,  according  to  the  conditions 
of  subject  and  exposure ;  consequently  a  single  solution,  or  a 
mixture  of  two  solutions  in  definite  proportions,  is  only  possible 
under  one  set  of  conditions  ;  and,  if  the  bromide  be  combined 
with  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  solutions,  circumstances 
may  arise,  even  with  the  plate  for  which  the  mixture  is 
specially  intended,  under  which  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
three  ingredients  get  "  out  of  gear."  But,  if  the  same  solutions 
are  to  be  used  for  plates  of  widely  different  character  so  far  as 
the  quantity  of  bromide  they  require  is  concerned,  it  will  be 
quite  impossible  to  preserve  the  correct  proportion  of  the 
different  ingredients  without  having  three  separate  solutions. 

This,  in  fact,  briugs  lis  back  to  the  old  method,  introduced 
in  these  columns  a  dozen  or  more  years  ago,  under  the  name  of 
"rational  development,"  in  which  three  solutions  of  definite 
strength  are  kept — ten  per  cent,  solutions  are  convenient — and 
mixed  pro  re  natd.  This  we  believe  to  be  the  nearest  approach 
possible  to  a  "  standard  "  developer,  but  it,  of  course,  neces- 
sitates at  least  some  little  trouble  in  calculation,  if  it  does  not 
lay  any  very  great  strain  upon  the  mental  faculties;  but  we 
fear  that  it  is  this  necessity  for  thought  and  calculation  that 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  matter,  and  that  gives  rise  to  the 
cry  for  standard,  or  automatic,  development. 

It  is  probabl}-  the  extreme  convenience  of  pyro  and  ammonia 
in  this  style  of  development  that  gives  that  combination  the 
first  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  more  careful  workers.  The 
ready  solubility  of  pyro,  and  high  developing  value  of  concen- 
trated ammonia  render  them  extremely  easy  of  use  in  strong 
stock  solutions  ;  while  the  lower  degree  of  solubility  of  hydro- 
quinone,  metol,  and  similar  substances,  as  well  as  of  the  car- 
bonates, make  ten  per  cent.,  or  even  less  concentrated  solutions, 
an  impossibility.  Still  the  same  principle  can  be  followed,  and, 
if  the  makers  of  plates  would,  one  and  all,  in  addition  to  giving 
a  definite  formula  for  stock  developing  solutions,  state,  as  some, 
at  least,  do,  the  quantities  per  ounce  of  developer  of  the 
different  materials  best  suited  to  the  plates  under  "  nominal  " 
conditions,  then  photographers  would  be  within  measurable 
distance  of  being  able  to  deal  with  any  kind  of  plate  whatever 
with  the  minimum  of  trouble. 


Eclipse  Expeditions.— Sir  George  Baden  -  Powell's  yacht 
Ontario,  with  a  portion  of  the  British  Government  Eclipse  Ex- 
pedition, sailed,  last  Friday,  from  Vardo  for  Mellor  Bay,  Nova 
Zembla.  In  view  of  the  different  expeditions'now  on  the  way,  one 
is  very  much  inclined  to  question  if  "  old  Sol,"  with  all  his  previous 
eclipseK,  has  ever  been  flattered  by  the  attendance  of  so  many  English 
scientiiits,  dilettanti  scientists,  and  excursionists,  as  he  is  in  the 
present  one.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  expeditions  de  luxe  will 
end  in  a  great  acquisition  to  our  present  knowledge,  and  not  make 
good  an  old  adage,  that  "  too  many  cooks,"  &c. 


Kexr  Srldg-e. — This  familiar  object,  so  well  known  to  Metro- 
politan artists,  and  some  photographers  (as  adjacent  to  Strand-on- 
ihe-Green),  is  to  be  pulled  down,  and  replaced  by  a  new  one.  This 
would  have  been  done  long  ago  but  that  the  Middlesex  and  Surrey 
County  Councils  could  not  be  brought  into  agreement  in  the  matter. 


That  safety  required  a  new  bridge  long  ago,  tliere  is  no  question. 
While  the  new  bridge  is  being  erected,  the  old  one  will  be  replaced 
by  a  temporary  one.  As  the  commencement  of  operations  will  not 
be  long  delayed,  those  who  wish  to  obtain  pictures  includinpr  the 
bridge  should  lose  no  time  in  taking  them.  Strand-on-the-Green 
does  not  seem  to  be  so  well  known  amongst  photographeis  as  it 
deserves  to  be,  and  we  question  if  there  is  to  be  found  within  half  a 
dozen  miles  of  Hyde  Park  Corner  so  much  real  picturesque  river 
scenery,  and  food  for  the  camera,  in  so  small  a  space,  as  there  is  at 
Strand-on-the-Green.  It  is  easily  come-atable  by  road,  train,  or 
boat. 


The  Spy  Scare  Still  On.— According  to  a  Dalziel  telegram 
from  Metz  one  day  last  week,  two  French  tourists,  father  and  son, 
who  live  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  were  arrested  for  taking  photo- 
graphs with  a  hand  camera  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Fort  Zastrow.  The 
telegram  concludes:  "They  were  detained  in  custody  pending  tho 
development  of  the  negatives."  We  merely  allude  to  the  telt-gram 
for  the  purpose  of  once  mora  impressing  upon  English  photogniphic 
tourists  who  may  just  now  be  about  spending  their  holidays  abroad, 
particularly  on  the  Franco-Cierman  frontier,  which  abounds  in  food 
for  the  camera,  the  inconvenience  they  may  unconsciously  incur. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  every  fort  in  this  district  there  are  alsrays 
patrols,  or  sentinels,  anxious  for  their  services  to  be  recognis»-d  at 
headquarters,  and,  if  they  happen  to  see  anyone  with  a  camera,  he  ix 
at  once  treated  as  a  suspect.  If  he  happens  to  take  a  view,  even  if 
the  fort  is  not  in  sight,  he  is  forthwith  arrested,  and  has  to  submit  to 
inconveniences,  not  to  say,  in  some  instances,  indignities,  and  r.eces- 
sarily  delay.  These  may  sometimes  form  an  amusing  anecdote  when 
relate    at  home,  but  they  are  best  avoided  when  on  pleasure  bent. 


The  British  Medical  Association  versus  the  Phar- 
maceutical Association. — Conventions  and  congre.'ses  are 
now  apparently  in  full  season — last  week  especially.  Then,  amongst 
others,  two  what  may  be  termed,  in  a  sense,  trades  union  con- 
gresses were  held,  namely,  that  of  the  British  Medical  Association, 
and  that  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Association.  The  former,  however, 
scarcely  comes  under  the  title  of  "  trades  union,"  because  it  seldom 
exercises  its  privileges  as  such,  though  the  latter,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  undoubtedly  does  to  the  fullest 
extent.  It  might  be  supposed  that  both  these  bodies  would  row  in 
unison ;  but,  from  what  took  place  at  the  congresses,  it  is  clear  they 
do  not.  The  pharmaceutists  complain  that  the  "  medicos "  do  not 
make  the  same  use  of  drugs  as  they  used  to  do,  and  at  the  .-amn 
time  insinuate  that  they  know,  from  their  training,  very  little  about 
the  chemistry  of  what  they  prescribe.  The  medicos,  on  the  other 
hand,  complain  of  chemists  counter-prescribing,  and  condemn  the 
practice  of  medicine  by  chemists  and  druggists,  and  suggest  prose- 
cutions against  them  under  the  Apothecaries  Act. 


Thbbb  is  no  question  that,  if  the  medical  societies  were  to  put 
their  powers  in  force  against  the  pharmaceutical  chemists  in  the 
same  way  that  the  latter  do  against  those  who  infringe  their  trade 
rights,  it  would  fare  badly  with  them,  one  and  all.  Chemists  and 
druggists  supply  medic'mes  for  all  and  every  ailment  when  applied 
to  for  them,  though  they  are  not  qualified  to  do  so ;  but,  if  any  of 
the  informers,  or  spies,  of  their  trades  union  can  iind,  or  induce,  say, 
a  photographic  dealer  to  supply  a  small  quantity  of  anything 
included  in  the  schedule,  such  as  bichloride  of  mercury  or  cyanide 
of  potassium,  he  is  forthwith  sued,  or  threatened  to  be  sued,  unless 
he  at  once  remits  the  five  pounds'  penalty  and  lawyer's  fees. 
This  many  do  to  save  further  expense.  Not  long  ago  a  firm  of 
oilmen  were  mulct  in  a  penalty  of  five  pounds  and  costs  for  selling 
a  well-known  brand  of  "  fly  papers."  This  proves  that  only  phar- 
maceutical chemists  are  qualified  to  sell  fly  papers.  How  long,  if 
the  matter  were  vigorously  taken  in  hand  by  those  concerned,  would 
this  trades-union  monopoly  exist  ? 
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DIGRESSIONS. 

VIII. — Some  of  thk  Harvest. 

LEAvrN'ff  out  of  consideration  professional  portraiture,  the  bulk  of 
the  annual  crop  of  negatives  will  have  been  gathered  in  by  the  end 
of  the  month,  and  the  Exhibition  season,  entering  on.its  wild  career, 
with  those  critics  who  want  to  hunt  with  the  hounds  and  run  with 
the  hare  still  not  able  to  answer  the  question,  "  Under  whiah  king, 
Bezoiiiau?"  The  harvest  it  is,  of  course,  not  possible  to  estimate 
with  anything  approaching  correctness,  but  some  idea  of  the 
luxuriant  crop  may  be  guessed  by  a  glance  at  one  small  field.  It 
is  estimated  that  over  .jOCK)  exposures  were  made  during  five  days  of 
the  Convention  week.  The  quantity,  however,  great  as  it  is,  will 
leave  a  considerable  aftermath  of  exposed  plates  to  be  brought  home 
from  the  autumn  holidays- 

The  quantity  of  the  produce  we  can  approximately  estimate  by  the 
output  of  material,  and  know  it  to  be  increasing  and  enormous, 
beaten  indeed  only  by  the  marvellous  run  on  cycles,  and  I  would 
euggest  that  the  manufacturers  should  take  into  consideration  some 
liberal  scheme  of  almshouses  for  those  who  spend  their  all  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  art  which  is  more  profitable  to  them  than  to  anybody 
else.  Its  quality,  however,  is  to  a  great  extent  a  matter  of  specula- 
tion or  individual  taste  and  judgment.  Let  us  look  over,  or  rather 
speculate  over,  the  outcome  of  the  year's  work  as  far  as  the  not  very 
easy  circumstances  of  the  case  will  allow. 

In  professional  photography,  except  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  I  fear, 
something  very  like  stagnation  exists,  but  fthose  few  are  moving. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  usual  photographer  never  does  anything 
towards  increasing  his  business,  except  in  the  usual  objectionable 
way.  lie  will  tout,  cut  prices,  "do  'em  'arf  price  during  Whitsun- 
tide," or  for  nothing  every  Monday,  or  if  they  will  only  come  a 
thousand  at  a  time,  mid  advertise  that  his  "  goods  "  are  the  best  in 
the  market.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  these  are  lower  down  than 
the  class  I  have  in  my  mind  at  present.  Bat  I  am  afraid  it  is  the 
middle  class  that  is  the  stagnant  class,  the  only  effort  at  improve- 
ment they  attempt  being  to  imitate  the  works  of  others  when  they 
hear  they  are  "paying ;  "  there  is  never  any  attempt  to  break  out  in 
a  fresh  place,  or  improve  the  art  for  the  art's  sake  ;  no  accident  ever 
happens  to  the  middle-class  photographer,  and  moments  of  inspira- 
tion are  unknown.  There  are  men  who  cannot  make  a  bad'picture, 
neither  can  they  do  a  good  one,  and  are  fully  content  if  they  can  do 
AS  good  as  their  neighbours,  and  look  in  his  window  for  a  lead. 
Mediocrity  is  the  saddest  fate  that  could  happen,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not 
surpassed  by  the  dreary  sameness  in  the  work  of  the  photographer 
whose  work  is  all  alike  at  the  highest  level  of  mechanical  perfection. 
Perfection  easily  becomes  a  calamity,  especially  when  it  is  pro- 
duced in  quantity.  It  becomes  a  machine-made  article,  wanting  in 
inspiration.  I  once  heard  a  photographer  exclaim,  "Thank  goodness, 
I  can  still  make  a  thoroughly  bad  picture ;  it  is  not  a  lost  art  with 
me,"  and  felt  the  lesson  if  I  did  not  quite  understand  it  at  the  time. 
I  am  not  sure  that  the  beauty  of  a  good  deal  of  the  work  of 
IJejlanderand  Mrs.  Cameron  was  not  so  much  in  spite  of,  as  because 
of,  their  faults.  Absolute  perfection  does  not  match  creation  ;  it  is 
unnatural ;  there  is  no  blind  spot  in  its  eye.  [This  is  not  written  for 
the  youngest  amateur,  I  don't  want  to  demoralise  him,  and  I  hope 
he  will  skip  it.  He  may  trust  himself  not  to  be  too  perfect  for  some 
years.] 

To  resume.  I  don't  believe  that  among  the  bulk  of  professional 
photographers  there  has  been  the  least  decrease  in  retouching  of  the 
worst  kind,  although  its  practice  is  falling  off  considerably  among 
the  better  class,  which  I  am  afraid  I  am  obliged  to  estimate  at  about 
a  score ;  this  is  not  encouraging.  But  there  is  tin  upper  middle-class 
business  about  which  I  am  beginning  to  hope,  the  class  that  I  am 
afraid  has  been  having  the  worst  of  it  for  years.  The  members  of 
this  class  are  certainly  doing  better,  and  more  of  them  are  showing 
at  exhibitions.  They  are  showing  better  work:  they  are  using 
plainer  backgrounds ;  the  palm-tree  is  abolished ;  a  full-length  figure 
can  walk  about  without  kicking  the  crockery  over.  (I  have  seen  a 
full-length  figure  which  must  have  been  built  into  its  place  with 
flower-pots  to  be  photographed.)  They  ehow  an  appreciation  of 
breadth  of  effect  and  simplicity.  They  acknowledge  that  they  now 
ee  !h8  necessity  of  reading  works  oyi  art,  as  well  aj  looking  at  works 


of  art ;  they  cannot  suppress  retouching  all  at  once,  it  would  be 
business  suicide  with  an  ignorant  public,  but  they  are  personally 
disgusted  with  it  as  at  present  practised. 

Of  the  residuum,  the  immense  residuum,  the  makers  of  photograms, 
who  set  up  their  tents  on  the  sands,  I  have  seen  nothing  this  year« 
but  I  hear  they  are  as  flourishing  as  ever.  Neither  can  I  say  any- 
thing of  process  work,  or  radiography,  two  results  of  science  which 
seem  beyond  the  boundaries  of  our  art. 

It  is  the  amateur  who  is  the  backbone  of  true  photography,  after 
all,  but  it  requires  some  courage  to  say  so,  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
notice  that  the  |hand  camera  is  gradually  being  raised  from  thx 
position  of  a  frivolous,  or  mischievous,  or  scientific,  toy  into  the 
dignity  of  a  serious  tool  for  the  production  of  pictorial  photographs. 
This  I  notice  all  round.  Among  others  there  is  a  certain  club 
whose  excursions  have  lasted  without  default  for  between  thirty  and 
forty  years,  some  members  of  which  are  conservative  in  the 
dimensions  of  their  apparatus ;  but  I  have  noticed  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years  that  the  size  of  their  cameras  has  been 
dwindling.  The  usual  size  used  to  be  10  x  8  ;  when  the  wet  process 
went  out  and  gelatine  came  in,  the  weight  was  reduced  to  about 
28  lbs. ;  now  the  8|  x  6^  has  taken  its  place,  and  a  hand  camera  often 
accompanies  the  older  instrument,  to  take  the  chief  place  after  a 
decent  interval. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  find  that  the  art  of  the  members 
increases  as  the  weight  of  their  tools  decreases.  There  are  only 
two  now  who  tallc  apparatus  where  there  once  was  a  score,  and 
even  that  is  only  about  the  internal  machinery  of  hand  cameras. 
But  I  must  say  that,  when  a  camera  "jams,"  the  interest  is  intense, 
and  all  the  coats  in  the  company  are  instantly  thrown  on  the  ground 
to  make  a  tent  for  half  the  unfortunate  owner's  body,  so  that  he  mav 
rectify  the  machinery,  which,  like  the  assistant  secretary  I  intended 
to  have  mentioned  above,  but  will  try  not  to  forget  again,  would 
go  wrong  at  a  trying  time.  If  anybody  doubts  this  setting  up  of  a 
dark  room  of  garments,  I  can  confute  him,  for  I  have  all  the  incidents 
of  such  a  chain  of  events  duly  set  down  in  the  art  that  cannot  lie — 
although  I  am  always, trying  to  prove  that  the  latter  statement  is 
a  libel. 

Thousands  of  half-plate  negatives  and  snap-shots  are,  of  course, 
still  taken  annually  of  many  of  our  popular  castles,  abbeys,  churches, 
ruins,'  and  other  objects  which  go  under  the  heading  of  places  of 
interest.  But  a  change  is  coming  over  our  amateurs.  I  visited, 
with  a  party  of  photographers,  in  early  summer,  one  of  our  most 
picturesque  medi;i;val  towns,  with  church,  castle,  river,  all  complete. 
I  noticed  that  the  chief  attraction  was  the  river.  I  don't  think  a 
single  plate  was  exposed  in  the  church,  one  of  the  finest  in  England, 
and  very  few  in  the  castle,  although  it  was  full  of  "  objects."  One 
member  of  the  party  found  the  top  of  the  keep  a  capital  place  for 
getting  clouds,  and  expended  his  plates  in  this  way,  although  there 
was  nothing  very  attractive  in  the  sky  at  the  time,  rather  than  on 
Norman  arches  and  medieval  architecture.  Tlie  fact  is,  the  advanced 
amateur  has  at  last  discovered  that  it  is  no  longer  interesting  or 
profitable  to  take  photographs  of  places  of  which  he  require.s  onli 
a  single  copy,  when  he  can  get  them  beautifully  executed  for  a 
single  sixpence  each,  or,  if  he  would  be  economical  as  well  a^ 
encourage  the  foreigner,  in  "  German "  for  the  sum  of  one  penny. 
He  has  at  last  learnt  that  more  pictorial,  if  not  such  easy,  subjects 
are  better  worthy  of  hia  camera ;  and  he  takes  more  interest  in 
looking  up  little  riverside  bits,  with  cattle,  sheep,  or  rustic  figures, 
and  gets  his  local  views  from  the  professional, 

I  said  just  now  "beautifully  executed"  local  views  could  be 
obtained.  That,  however,  depends  upon  whether  there  is  a  local 
photographer  in  the  town  who  takes,  perhaps,  more  than  a  business 
interest  in  his  work.  The  work  done  by  travelling  photographers 
for  large  firms  is  often  very  poor.  Printed  from  reproduced 
negatives  made  thin  for  the  purpose  of  quick  printing,  without 
regard  to  quality,  they  are  black  and  without  atmosphere,  and  not 
worth  even  the  small  sum  for  which  they  are  nearly  given  away. 

The  societies  are  getting  along  at  the  usual  jog-trot  pace, 
reiterating  the  usual  topics.  In  a  method,  in  the  scientific  part 
of  which  there  is  so  little  to  teach,  this  is  the  most  useful  thing 
they  can  do.  But  some,  and  perhaps  most,  of  the  suppliers  of 
papers,  rather  than  not  keep  on  supplying  papers,  write  on  subjecta 
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that  are  only  very  remotely  connected  with  our  art,  or,  worse  still, 
that  they  know  nothing  ahout.  Can  it  be  that  such  delightful 
subjects  as  developers,  emulsion-making,  ceramic  enamels,  and 
isochromatics  are  played  out,  and  process  work  only  left,  that  a 
ifepresentatiTe  man  of  the  chemical-mixing  persuasion  must  write 
a  paper  on  art  for  the  purpose  of  saying  (not,  he  is  careful  to  say, 
on  behalf  of  the  Society  of  which  he  is  Assistant  Secretary,  though 
it  had  much  that  appearance)  to  art,  "You're  another,  and  ought 
never  to  have  been  written  about  at  all?"  Now,  the  art  side  has 
no  jealousy  of  this  sort  of  the  scientific  side,  and  rejoices  to  see 
the  severely  scientific  nature  of  the  papers  now  being  read  at  the 
Royal.  How  Mr.  Child  Bayley  could  have  deserted  the  delights 
of  emulsion-making,  for  which  he  is  admirably  fitted,  if  a  little 
late,  for  the  thorny  paths  of  art,  a  subject  in  which  he  has  shown 
himself  inexperienced,  surprises  me.  It  is  as  if  I,  the  most  un- 
mathematical  person  iu  the  world,  insisted  on  reading  a  paper  on 
■"fluxions,"  and  demanding  its  publication  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions.  Not  that  I  think  emulsion-making  wanted  reiterating, 
for  it  is  better  done  for  us  by  the  manufacturers  than  Mr.  Child 
Bayley  can  tell  us  how  to  do  it.  But  v:e — the  art  side — never 
object  to  his  writing  about  it  as  often  as  he  likes.  I  must  say  this, 
any  how,  even  if  the  sky  falls,  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
could  not  have  spent  the  money  of  the  Society  half  so  well  as  in 
sending  its  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  late  Convention  to  learn  a 
little  art  before  he  took  to  writing  on  the  subject.  But  the  Royal 
always  misses  its  opportunities.  He  would  have  seen  a  little 
exhibition  there  consisting  entirely  of  pictorial  photographs,  from 
which  he  would  have  learnt  what  such  photographs  should  be,  and 
— what  would  have  been  of,  perhaps,  more  use  to  him — how  to  hang 
them.  This  he  would  have  learnt  from  a  local  society  too,  for  the 
Leeds  Committee  were  entirely  responsible  for  the  splendid  hanging. 
By  application  to  the  Committee,  he  might  also  have  secured  police 
protection  to  prevent  any  one  teaching  him  anything.  He  might 
have  learned  from  the  pictures  alone,  for  he  is  of  th«  second-hand 
opinion  that  art  cannot  be  taught ;  that  all  art  can  be  better  learned 
by  merely  looking  at  good  photographs — how  does  he  know  when 
he  comes  to  a  good  one  ? — than  by  reading  about  art.  I  am  only  an 
artist,  but  I  cannot  see  how  anything  can  be  learned  by  merely 
looking  at  good  pictures  without  the  aid  of  some  written  or  spoken 
description  of  7rhi/  they  are  good,  or  some  preliminary  knowledge  of 
the  same  kind  got  from  talk  or  books.  This  kind  of  tasting  only 
tickles  the  palate,  it  doesn't  feed.  I  should  as  soon  expect  a  scientific 
tyro  to  give  me  a  quantitive  and  qualitative  analysis  of  a  bottle  of 
physic  by  simply  holding  it  up  to  the  light.  H.  P.  Robinson. 


COLLODIO-BROMTDE  AND  T1!,.4NSPARENCIE3  FOR 
PHOTOGRAVURE. 

[Royal  Photographic  Society.] 

Is  order  to  produce  a  photogravure  plate  it  is  first  of  all  necessary 
to  h'lve  a  trauspareiioy  made  from  your  negative,  and  it  is  only  by 
taking  the  great  est  care  thar.  this  shall  be  perfect  for  its  purpose  that 
a  perfect  plate  can  be  secured. 

It  is  necessarv  that  this  transparency  should  have  every  tone  of 
the  subjectr  clearly  di-fin>-d,  and  with  as  wide  a  range  of  g.-adation  as 
])Ossible.  It  must  start  in  the  highest  lights,  with  all  but  bar«  glass 
in  every  case,  but  the  density  of  the  deepest  shadows  must  be  in 
accordance,  not  so  much  with  the  subject  as  the  nature  of  the  grain 
to  be  used  on  the  copper  plate. 

Roughly  you  may  put  it  in  'his  way: — 

1.  Very  delicnte  subjects  with  fine  detail  require  a  very  fine  even 
dust  grain  on  the  copper  plate,  and  a  very  delicate  transparenCT  ;  all 
the  detail  must  be  there,  but  the  deepest  shadows  must  be  decidedly 
thin. 

2.  All  ordinary  subjects,  including  negatives  from  nature,  such  as 
would  print  well  on  silver  paper. 

3.  Reproductions  of  pHin'inirs  with-  heavy  masses  of  shadow,  and 
Terv  large  pUtes,  such  as  require  a  coarse  grain  in  order  to  avoid 
umddine-s. 

For  hirg-  masses  of  shadow  and  heavy  subjects,  it  is  necessary  to 
pet  ve''y  mu''h  w  der  ra  ji>-T  <if  'O'  e  in  the  transparency,  because  one 
must  u-e  a  larger  dust  srain  "n  the  pla'e,  and,  in  order  lo  get  the 
requisite  idnck,  h-  etc'iinff  -"dution^  mast  act  longer  ou  each  tmie,  /e, 
the  total  time  of  etching  munt  be  very  lanch  longer.    Irtstead  of  an 


even-siLed  gram  lOr  such  subjects,  1  prefer  to  use  a  mixed  bitumen 
and  resin  grain.  First  lay  a  coarse  bitumen  grain,  rather  wide  apart 
on  the  plate,  and  affix  by  heat  in  the  usual  way,  then  lay  a  copious 
very  fine  resin  grain  over  the  bitumen,  and  heat  only  sufficient  to 
firmly  affix  it  to  the  plate.  "With  snch  a  grain  the  fine  particles  of 
resin  will  soon  be  undercut  in  the  deepest  shadows  by  the  etching 
solution,  leaving  the  bitumen  to  form  the  ink-holding  capacity  of  the 
plate,  but  the  resin  will  secure  delicate  half-tones  in  the  lighter  parts 
of  the  picture,  and  the  few  dots  of  white  in  between  caused  by  the 
bitumen  will  add  to  their  brilliancy. 

I  have  here,  and  will  pass  round,  two  transparencies.  One  is  a 
carbon  print,  such  as  would  yield  a  good  photogravure ;  it  is  from  a 
negative  from  nature,  that  negative  being  of  such  density  that  it 
will  give  all  the  gradations  and  density  required,  by  simply  printing 
in  autotype  tissue.  Where  your  negative  is  of  this  type  and  tho 
required  size,  I  think  this  process  may  always  be  relied  upon  to 
secure  the  finest  results. 

The  second  is  a  much  more  delicate  subject,  being  a  reproduction 
of  a  silver  point  drawing.  Such  a  subject  requires  a  very  fine  grain, 
preferably  white  resin,  and,  as  that  grain  is  very  easily  undercut  by 
the  etching  solutions,  it  is  necessary  to  get  all  the  gradation  in  a 
very  much  closer  scale. 

Perhaps  the  easiest  method  of  securing  a  transparency  of  anv 
desired  kind  is  to  use  collodion  emulsion.  Gelatine  dry  plates  I  know 
will  do  very  well  for  many  subjects,  but  I  have  always  found  col- 
lodion more  certain  and  less  difficult. 

For  the  emulsion  I  prefer  as  simple  a  formula  as  possible,  and, 
after  experimenting  with  many,  I  settled  on  an  unwashed  bromide 
emulsion  as  the  most  suitable.  The  emulsion  is  made  in  bulk,  using 
an  excess  of  bromide,  so  that  in  the  unwashed  state  it  is  very  in- 
sensitive ;  by  using  it  in  this  form,  and  afterwards  washing  out  the 
excess  of  bromide,  you  may  coat  the  plate  in  a  good  light,  when  all 
defects  may  be  at  once  noted,  dust,  specks,  Sec,  and  then  take  the 
plate  into  a  safer  light,  whilst  washing  out  the  excess  of  bromide. 

With  such  a  plate  any  class  of  transparency  required  may  be 
obtained  with  ease,  by  varying  the  exposure  and  length  of  develop- 
ment, a  strong,  plucky  picture  from  a  very  thin  negative,  or  ricf 
cersd.  I  find  it  best  with  line  subjects  to  get  only  a  yevy  faint  image 
with  the  development  and  secure  the  requisite  density  by  after- 
intensification. 

To  prepare  10  ozs.  of  the  emulsion,  dissolve  2.50  grains  of  silver 
nitrate  in  a  test  tube,  with  L'i  drachms  of  water,  and  add  2h  ozs.  of 
warm  alcohol  (805),  weigh  out  -iJO  grains  of  pyroxyline,  and  place  in 
a  12  oz.  amber  glass  bottle,  add  the  silver  solution  and  H  ozs.  of 
ether  ('"'26)  to  dissolve  the  cotton. 

In  2i  ozs.  of  alcohol  dissolve  200  grains  of  zinc  bromide,  take  the 
solutions  into  the  dark  room,  and  gradually  add  the  bromide  to  the 
collodion,  shaking  well  between  each  addition. 

For  development  I  have  always  used  the  formula  for  pyro  and 
ammonia  given  by  Mr.  Brooks : — 

No.  1. 

Saturated  solution  of  carbonate  ammonia    . .     4  ozs. 

Potassium  bromide 4  drachms. 

Water  to  20  ozs. 

No.  2. 

Pyrogallic  acid 6  drachms. 

Alcohol 4  ozs. 

For  a  half-plate  take  A  oz  of  No.  1  and  6  to  12  minims  of  No.  2, 
according  to  the  class  of  transpiirr-ncy  required. 

Either  hypo  or  cyanide  may  be  u^ed  for  fixing,  but,  if  the  negative 
is  to  be  intensified,  I  prefer  cyanide,  as  the  film  can  be  washed  in  a 
shorter  time;  I  never  use  a  substra'um,  but  only  an  edging  of  rubber 
solution ;  dishes  are  not  nece-ssury,  and  any  size  platf  may  be  coated 
with  ease  without  the  uncertainty  of  using  a  different  batch  of 
emulsion,  as  you  would  probably  have  to  di  with  gt-latine  plates. 
A  heavily  weighted  stone  jar,  with  a  pad  fixed  in  the  mouth,  should 
stand  in  the  sink  to  support  the  plate  during  development,  &c. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  secir"  tli-i  Ufoessary  density  of  half-tone 
subji-cts  by  development  or  acid  pyro  iiitensifica'ion,  but  for  line 
work  I  prefer  to  get  a  very  fain',  clear  imag-  with  the  developer, 
and  intensify  with  lead  ;  after  fixing,  wash  well,  and  flow  over  with 

Nitrate  of  lead : 2  ozs. 

Red  prussiate  potash   2    „ 

Water  to   20    „ 

Wash  well  under  the  tap,  and  floiv  over  svith  water  10  ozs.,  nitric 
acid  I  drachm,  wash,  and  flow  witli  sulphide  of  a'n'nonium,  wash,  and 
again  apply  the  acid.  The  v^rv  ti  ie-<t  line  work  may  be  copied  iu 
this  manner  without  fear  of  the  lii:es  filling. 
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For  keeping  the  emulsion,  I  use  a  10  oz.  ordinary  ■wet-collodion 
pourer  with  cap,  kept  in  a  tin  with  loose-fitting  cover,  so  that  it  may 
be  easily  taken  off  with  one  hand  in  the  dark  room.  For  copying 
from  line  subjects  on  yellow  or  toned  papers,  add  a  few  drops  of  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  erythrosine  to  the  collodion,  and  use  a  faint 
yellow  screen. 

Extreme  contrast,  such  as  required  for  line  work,  can  be  much 
more  easily  obtained  with  an  unwashed  than  with  a  washed 
emulsion. 

For  line  work  in  photogravure  I  prefer  to  have  a  very  small 
amount  of  dust  grain  on  the  plate,  and,  if  the  drawing  contains 
brush  work  or  larg^e  black  patches,  to  let  these  go  in  the  etching, 
and  recover  their  values  afterwards  by  re-etching.  If  you  attempt  to 
use  a  sufficiently  large  dust  grain  to  give  brilliant  deep  blacks,  the 
finest  lines  would  etch  broken  or  rotten. 

r  will  pass  round  an  example.  There  are  in  this  drawins  a  great 
number  of  very  fine  lines,  together  with  solid  patches  of  black  ;  these 
fine  lines,  if  etched  over  a  coarse  enough  grain  to  suit  the  black 
patches,  would  have  been  broken  up  into  dots,  but,  by  keeping  the 
grain  fine,  the  fine  lines  are  all  sweet  and  clean,  and  the  solid  blacks, 
which  were  undercut  in  the  etching,  have  been  recovered  by  after- 

Ij't'ng- 

I  would  like  to  mention  a  wrinkle  in  connexion  with  line 
negatives.  One  sometimes  wishes  to  copy  a  print  on  coloured 
paper,  and  I  have  found  it  more  easy  to  bleach  out  the  colour  than 
to  attempt  to  make  a  good  line  negative  by  the, use  of  orthochromatic 
plates  and  a  yellow  screen. 

I  may  say,  the  only  difficultv  likely  to  be  met  with  in  making  the 
collodion  emulsion  is  with  the  pyroxyline ;  this  should  dissolve 
w^ithout  leaving  any  glutinous  particles.  The  best  way  is  to  try 
several  brands,  and,  when  you  get  a  suitable  one.  buy  a  quantity,  a 
little  sand  of  insoluble  matter  in  the  emulsion  will  not  matter,  but 
always  shun  a  cotton  which  gives  a  flossy  collodion. 

E.  Sanger  Shepherd. 


CELLULOSE  AND  ITS  DERIVATIVES.' 

A\'e  do  not  propose  on  this  occasion  to  do  more  than  demonstrate 
the  main  properties  of  the  solution,  and  of  the  new  forms  of 
structureless  cellulose  to  which  it  gives  rise. 

We  pass  on  to  the  third  group  of  soluble  and  plastic  compounds  of 
cellulose,  those  formed  by  the  reaction  of  the  OH  groups  of  cellulose 
with  negative  or  acid  and  radicals ;  these  are  the  acid  ethers  or 
esters. 

Of  the  possible  esters  of  cellulose,  the  following  have  been  investi- 
gated :  the  nitrates,  acetates,  benzoates,  and  sulphates. 

Whereas,  however,  the  first-named  take  a  prominent  place  in  the 
industrial  world,  the  three  latter  are  known  only  to  specialists.  Wo 
need  only  briefty  remind  our  audience  of  the  chief  uses  of  the  nitrates 
of  cellulose.  They  are  two,  and  in  strong  contrast  to  one  another. 
The  higher  nitrates  of  cellulose  are  the  basis  of  the  modern  high 
explosives,  the  so-called  smokeless  powders  and  the  like ;  the  lower 
are  employed  as  the  basis  of  the  many  forms  of  transparent  and 
opaque  films  employed  in  photography,  of  celluloid,  xylonite,  and 
other  plastic  materials  of  this  group,  also  of  the  wf  11-known  collodion 
which  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  early  day*  of  photography, 
and  still  more  recently  as  the  basis  of  the  new  "artificial  silk"  in- 
dustry. Avoiding  the  details  of  their  applications,  we  may  say 
a  few  words  on  the  more  important  chemical  feature  of  these 
products. 

Cellulose  combines  with  nitric'acid  in  several  proportions.  Writing 
the  compound  as  CgH-O.^  .  (0H).„  each  of  the  Oil  groups  may  be 
made  to  react  with  HNO,  or  nitric  acid,  each  OH  becoming  in  suc- 
cession O  .  NO^.  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  weight  of  the  re- 
sulting nitrate.  What  we  wish  to  point  out  is,  that  with  the  entrance 
of  these  highly  negative  or  acid  groups  the  physical  properties  of  the 
parent  molecule  are  not  profoundly  modified.  The  products  are 
soluble  in  various  liquids,  e.g.,  ether-alcohol,  nitro-benzine,  nitro- 
glycerine, which  are  without  action  on  cellulose,  but  the  properties 
of  the  compounds  in  solution  are  very  much  those  of  cellulose  itself 
as  seen  in  the  solutions  previously  described.  This  could  not  be 
better  illustrated  than  in  the  processes  of  spinning  and  preparing  the 
"artificial  silk."  What  is  actually  spun  or  drawn  is  a  viscous  collo- 
dion, the  ether-alcohol  solution  of  the  intermediate  nitrate.  The 
resulting  thread  after  elimination  of  the  solvent  is  therefore  the 
explosive  compound  or  nitrdte.  But  the  nitric  groups  are  easily  re- 
moved by  a  chemical  treatment.  The  yarn  is  treated  with  ammonium 
sulphide  for  this  purpose,  and  there  finally  results  a  thread  of  pure 

*  Concluded  from  page  488. 


cellulose,  with  very  slight  attendant  change  of  physical  properties. 
(See  J.  S(/c.  C/tem.  Ind.,  June,  1896.)  The  celluloge  is  therefore 
taken  through  a  cycle  of  chemical  treatments  without  sensible  change 
in  properties,  in  order  to  take  advantage  (while  in  the  ntermediate 
stage  of  nitrate  and  in  this  form  soluble  in  suitable  solvents)  of  the 
plastic  and  structural  properties  which  are  evidently  those  of  the 
parent  molecule. 

The  acetates  stand  next  to  the  nitrates  iu  order  of  technical 
interest.  They  are  not  easily  prepared  from  the  fibrous  celluloses, 
but  are  obtained  by  simple  reactions  from  the  cellulose  regenerated 
from  solutions  as  sulpho-carbonates.  These  reactions  are  described 
in  a  paper  which  we  communicated  to  the  Chemical  Society  in  1805. 
(See  J'lunial,  p.  43.3.)  The  acetates  are  in  physical  properties  similar 
to  the  nitrates.  They  are,  however,  non-explosive  and  withstand 
high  temperatures,  melting  above  200"  C.  to  a  clear  liquid.  They 
are  in  fact,  as  might  be  expected,  extremely  stable  compounds,  and 
in  many  respects,  therefore,  they  are  superior  to  the  nitrates  for  in- 
dustrial uses.  We  are  taking  steps  to  have  them  manufactured  on 
the  industrial  scale,  and  hope  very  soon  to  be  able  to  offer  them  to 
photographers. 

It  would  be  interesting,  if  only  on  theoretical  grounds,  to  make 
comparative- trials  of  the  well-known,  but  now  relatively  obsolete, 
collodion  processes,  with  the  acetates  used  in  place  of  the  nitrates. 
If  any  expert  minded  to  undertake  such  investigations  will  commu- 
nicate with  us,  we  shall  be  able  to  put  him  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
supplies  of  the  material.  We  shall  not  discuss  the  probable  uses  of 
these  new  products  in  detail,  but  content  ourselves  with  a  demon- 
stration of  their  properties,  and  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
specialists. 

The  benzoates  again  are  compounds  easily  jtrepared  from  the  more 
reactive  celluloses  obtained  from  the  sulpho-carbonate  solutions. 
They  have  been  even  less  investigated  than  the  acetates.  They  have 
the  same  general  properties,  and  will,  no  doubt,  in  due  course  find 
their  application. 

These  compounds  will  be  found  more  fully  described  in  our  book 
on  Cellulr/ie  (Longmans,  1895).  On  this  occasion  we  have  meraly  to 
bring  them  together  in  a  certain  connexion,  i.e.,  with  the  view  of 
making  photographers  acquainted  with  the  possibly  useful  forms  of 
cellulose  and  its  compounds.  The  annexed  table  sums  up  the  results 
of  this  discussion,  and  gives  a  bird's-eye  view  of  these  various  pro- 
ducts regarded,  from  the  present  practical  point  of  view,  as  methods 
of  bringing  cellulose  into  solution. 

Soluble  Compounds  of  Cellulose. 

A.  By  direct  treatment  with  solvents :  the  cellulose  in  solution  as 
a  species  of  double  salt :  the  solutions  are  aqueous. 

1.  Xeutral.     Zinc  chloride. ' 

2.  Acid.     Zinc  chloride  iu  hydrochloric  acid. 

3.  Basic.    Cuprammonium  compounds. 

B.  Compounds  previously  prepared  by  synthetical  reactions  with 
alcoholic  OH  groups. 

1.  Sodium  hydrate  and  carbon  bisulphide.  Synthesis  of  sulpho- 
carbonate  in  two  stages.  Solutions  aqueous,"  and  of  course 
alkaline. 

2.  Acid  esters  of  cellulose  :  compounds  of  "  neutral"  properties. 

Nitrates.  Acetates.  Benzoates. 

Soluble  in :  ether,  alcohol,  acetone,  chloroform,  glacial  acetic 
acid,  &c. 

We  now  return  for  a  few  moments,  in  conclusion,  t»  general 
considerations. 

Cellulose,  as  the  colloid  medium  for  the  photo-sensitive  substance, 
has  of  late  years  given  place  largely  to  its  rival  gelatine.  Gelatine  is 
a  substance  differing  radically  in  composition  and  constitution  from 
cellulose,  having,  however,  a  fairly  close  resemblance  to  cellulose  in 
phvsical  properties,  more  especially  in  aqueous  solution. 

If  we  are  to  have  positive  knowledge  of  the  actual  function  of  the 
"medium"  in  the  photographic  system,  it  must  be  made  the  subject 
of  definite  scientific  investigation.  An  important  aid  to  investigation 
is  the  power  to  vary  at  will  the  several  factors  of  a  result.  In 
cellulose,  which  includes,  we  may  say,  a  number  of  natural  products 
of  different  constitution,  and  in  the  groups  of  derivatives  which  may 
be  formed  from  it,  we  have  a  substance  which  may  be  studied  under 
a  range  of  suitable  variations.  The  purpose  of  this  demonstration 
has  been  to  suggest  methods  of  m  mipulating  various  forms  of  the 
substance,  the  details  of  which  will  readily  occur  to  those  familiar 
with  the  technicalities  of  the  art.  Those  who  have  not  followed  us 
from  this  point  of  view  will,  we  hope,  at  least  have  got  some  fresh 
insight  into  a  very  attractive  province  of  the  chemistry  of  nature's 
raw  materials.  Cross,  Bbvan  and  Beadle. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  WORKERS  AT  WORK. 
X.  —  The  Autotype  Company  at  Ealixg  Dean. 
TnB  Autotype  Company,  whose  reproductions  of  the  works,  both  of  old 
masters  and  of  modern  artists,  are  to  be  met  with  far  and  wide,  is  one  of 
the  few  photographic  firms  which  enjoy  a  reputation  both  inside  and  with- 
out photographic  circles.  To  the  outsider  they  appeal  by  the  reproduc- 
tions just  referred  to,  by  the  illustrations  of  coins,  medals,  &c.,  in  the 
British  and  other  museums,  and  as  proprietors  of  handsome  showrooms 
in  New  Oxford-street.  To  the  photographer,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
known  as  manufacturers  of  carbon  tissue  and  implements  for  carbon 
printing,  as  enlargers  and  printers  by  that  process,  and,  more  recently, 
as  makers  of  platinum  paper. 

The  history  of  the  firm,  whose  prosperity  seems  now  assured,  has  been 
a  chequered  one,  and  it  is  not  the  least  curious  circumstance  in  connexion 
with  its  career  that,  while  formed  originally  to  work  the  Swan  patent  for 
pigment  printing,  its  business  in  this  respect  has  enormously  increased, 
even  since  the  expiration  of  the  main  patent.  The  works  were  started  in 
186S,  at  Willesden,  in  premises  adjoining  the  house  of  Mr.  Ernest 
Edwards,  who  was  interested  in  the  Company  at  that  time ;  three  months 
later  they  were  shifted  to  Brixton,  and.  after  fifteen  months  there,  a  re- 
move was  made  to  the  present  site  at  Ealing  Dean,  where  they  have 
grown  steadily  and  continuously  to  their  present  size.  We  might  mention 
here  that  we  had  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Burton's  guidance,  a  gentleman 
who  has  been  with  the  firm  since  its  commencement,  and  who  is  now  works 
technical  manager.  The  Gallery,  where  the  productions  of  the  Company 
fire  on  sale,  in  like  manner  started  at  No.  5,  Haymarket.  Messrs.  Tooth's; 
removed  thence  to  Rithbone-place,  where  a  disastrous  fire  oacurred ;  and 
was  transferred  finally  to  the  present  site,  at  No.  74,  New  Oxford-street. 
M  a  little  distance  from  Castle  Hill  Station,  on  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  the  Works  of  the  Company  are  to  be  found,  and  entering  them, 
we  are  first  conducted  to  see  the  manufacture  of  carbon  tissue  and  of 
transfer  paper.  The  gelatine,  which  enters  the  works  in  the  form  of  thin 
sheets,  is  first  soaked  in  water  and  melted  up,  and  is  then  transferred  to 
metal  churns  in  which  it  is  kept  in  continual  agitation  for  some  hours — 
a  process  designed  to  get  rid  of  a  certiin  lumpiness  which  it  otherwise 
would  possess — after  wliieh  churning  it  is  run  out  and  allowed  to  solidify 
in  large  masses  of  jelly. 

In  the  mean  while  the  pigment,  which  is  received  from  its  manufacturers 
ground  to  a  very  fine  state  of  subdivision,  is  being  once  more  ground  up 
in  a  paint  mill  with  a  small  portion  of  the  gelatine,  the  bulk  of  the  latter 
only  being  added  when  these  have  been  thoroughly  incorporated.  The 
jellies  so  made  are  mixed  in  the  necessary  proportions  to  secure  the 
result  aimed  at,  and  after  the  colour  has  ;been  finally  tested  on  slips  of 
opal  glass,  a  pile  of  which  were  to  be  seen  here,  it  is  transferred  to  the 
coating  rooms.  Of  these  rooms  there  are  two,  and_  a  description  of  one 
of  them  must  serve  for  both,  since  they  are  very  mujh  alike,  the  chief 
difference  being  that  sensitive  tissues,  i.e.  tiiose  containing  the  bichromate, 
a'e  made  in  one  of  the  rooms  only,  and  not  in  either  indiscriminately, 
aUhough  both  are  fitted  for  their  production,  if  nesessary. 

The  coating  machine  is  a  gallowe-Iike  erection,  carrying  a  roller  at  its 
upper  extremity.  The  paper  in  large  rolls  is  fitted  in  a  frame,  which 
carries  four  rolls,  and  the  end  of  the  first  length  is  led  round  rollers  till 
it  passes  round  under  one  at  about  three  feet  from  the  floor.  This  roller 
runs  in  a  trough  of  pigmented  or  plain  gelatine  (pigmented  for  the  tissue, 
plain  for  transfer  papers),  which  is  fed  upwards  by  a  form  of  cam  known 
as  a  snail,  so  that  at  the  lowest  part  of  its  course  the  paper  is  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  liquid  gelatine.  It  picks  up  a  coating  of  this  as  it 
travels  on,  and  is  led  straight  up,  over  the  roller  at  the  top  of  the 
machine  and  down  an  inclined  plane  on  the  other  side  on  to  a  long  table. 
Tills  tiible  cirrie.s  a  broad  web  of  canvas  down  its  entire  length,  on  the 
endless-belt  principle  although  the  web  itself  is  not  strictly  speaking 
endless,  and  the  web,  always  travelling  on  away  from  the  coating 
machine,  carries  on  its  surface  the  coated  paper.  As  soon  as  the  paper 
reaches  this  table  it  is  taken  in  hand  by  a  girl,  who  slips  a  bar  of  wood 
underneath  the  band  and  cuts  off  a  length  of  about  twelve  feet  six  inches, 
and  attaches  to  the  two  ends  of  this  length  strips  of  wood  by  means  of 
clips.  When  this  paper  has  travelled  down  the  tabic,  the  two  ends  of  the 
bar  engage  in  a  carrier,  and  another  girl,  pulling  a  cord,  raises  the  band 
in  the  form  of  a  loop  hanging  over  it  to  the  top  of  a  scaffold,  from  whence 
a  third  girl,  with  a  long  carrier,  like  a  magnified  broom,  picks  ofi  the  bar 
by  its  two  ends  and  conveys  it  and  the  band  of  tissue  hanging  over  it  to 
wooden  pegs  on  which  it  is  hung  to  dry.  This  takes  placs  by  the  next 
day,  sometimes  sooner,  since  each  room  is  heated  by  steam  pipes  and  is 
provided  with  a  fan  for  ventilating  purposes.  The  motive  power  for  one 
oi'  the  coating  rooms  is  in  the  form  of  a  two-and-a-half  horse  Gardner  gas 


engine,  which  does  its  work  qaietly  and  effectively.  The  rest  of  the 
power  required  throughout  the  works  is  furnished  by  a  pair  of  steamr 
engines,  the  boilers  for  which  also  supply  hot  water  for  printing 
purposes  and  the  steam  for  heating,  the  condensed  steam  providing  a 
constant  and  ample  allowance  of  distilled  water. 

The  length  of  time  taken  by  the  tissue  and  transfer  papers  in  drying 
matters  little  within  reasonable  limits,  except  in  the  case  of  the  sensitive 
tissue.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  becomes  very  important,  and  has  to 
be  dried  within  a  certain  time  to  be  satisfactory.  Sensitive  tissues  are 
coated  on  Monday  and  Thursday,  so  that  orders  received  on  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays  for  this  product  are  filled  by  that  made  the  day  before^ 
The  coating  rooms  are  each  capable  of  containing  and  drying  upwards  of 
a  hundred  lengths  of  tissue.  The  water  supply  is  situated  in  a  tower 
attached  to  the  tissue-making  department,  and  is  contained  in  four  large 
tanks  for  the  regular  supply  of  cold  water,  one  still  bigger  as  a  reserve, 
and  one  containing  hot  water. 

The  next  department  to  be  visited  by  us  was  that  in  which  negative- 
making  was  being  carried  on,  here  pictures  are  copied  and  enlarged 
negatives  made  for  the  subsequent  operations  of  carbon  printing,  photo- 
gravure, collotype,  <fec.  Outside  the  studio  where  much  of  this  work  is 
done,  stands  a  colossal  easel,  for  carrying  very  large  pictures  for  copying 
purposes.  This  Goliath  is  over  ten  feet  high  and  travels  along  two 
G.W.R.  rails  firmly  bedded  in  cancrete.  To  seiuro  rigidity,  the  whole 
strncture  is  of  the  most  substantial  nature.  Cameras,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  are  not  usually  employed,  the  room  in  which  the 
operator  works  acting  as  the  camera,  and  it  is  rarely  the  case  that  a 
negative  is  made  direct,  a  reversing  mirror  being  used  with  the  camera 
at  right  angles  to  the  picture  ;  the  smaller  negatives  made  in  the  studio 
are  made,  however,  in  a  camera. 

The  wet-collodion  process  is  extensively  employed  for  enlarging  and 
copying,  orthochromatio  dry  plates  being  used  when  rendered  necessary 
by  the  subject  being  in  colours.  The  collodion  used  is  made  by  the 
Company  with  pyroxyhne,  which  is  also  of  their  manufacture,  and  many 
of  the  dry  plates  employed  are  of  their  make  also.  A  dark  room  for 
coating  wet  plates  contains  nothing  very  novel  as  a  rale,  but  the  Autotype 
Company's  was  rendered  interesting  by  the  fait  that  they  frequently  deal 
with  wet  plates  sixty-five  inches  in  length  by  thirty-six  in  breadth  !  To 
manipulate  these  liuge  plates,  a  frame  is  used  having  a  handle  at  one 
corner  and  supported  in  its  centre  by  a  universal  joint.  Three  operators 
are  required;  one  pours  the  collodion  on  the  plate;  another,  holding  the 
frame  by  the  handle,  inclines  the  plate  until  it  is  covered,  and  then- 
pours  it  off  into  a  funnel  held  by  the  third.  The  plate  is  next  transferred 
to  a  bath  of  correspondingly  larga  proportions  swinging  on  pivots.  This 
bath  is  of  the  well  pattern,  and,  being  fixed  vertically,  receives  twelve 
gallons  of  silver  solution  into  its  well,  after  which  the  plate  is  placed  in 
it  erect,  supported  just  above  the  well  on  ebonite  pegs,  and  a  lid  en- 
closes plate  and  solution  in  a  light-tight  and  dust-tight  box.  The  bath 
is  tlien  swung  down  into  a  horizontal  position,  when  the  liquid  flows 
over  t'as  plate,  and  in  this  p33ition  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  when  it  is  once  more  brought  to  the  vertical  again, 
and  left  in  the  bath  for  some  time  to  drain.  Exposure  is  made  in  one  of 
the  rooms  devoted  to  the  operation,  development  being  carried  on  in  a 
special  dark  room,  and  intensification  in  another.  A  quart  of  developer 
is  found  to  be  sufficient  if  properly  applied,  and  the  very  large  plates  are 
fixed  and  washed  in  the  sink  in  wnich  they  were  developed,  the  washing 
being  carried  out  by  a  rose  and  length  of  rubber  tubing.  "  .\3  we  can't 
take  the  plate  to  the  water,"  says  Mr.  Burton,  "  we  bring  the  water  to 
the  plate."  A  large  dipping  bath  i?  used  for  fixing  smaller  plates  in, 
"smaller  plates  "  at  Ealing  referring  to  such  sizes  as  36  x  28  and  under. 
The  silver  baths,  where  so  much  wet-plate  work  is  carried  on,  need 
particular  attention,  and  we  found  them  occupying  several  carboys. 
Cotton-wool,  rinsed  first  with  alcohol,  ihen  with  tap  water,  and  finally 
with  distilled  water,  is  employed  for  filtering,  and  some  idea  of  the 
amount  of  wet-plate  work  done  can  bo  got  from  the  fact  that,  as  we  were 
informed,  no  less  than  a  hundred  ounces  of  nitrate  are  used  per  month 
in  this  one  department.  The  negatives  are  varnished  in  a  room  devoted 
to  the  purpose,  being  heated  in  gas-heated  ovens  for  the  purpose.  In 
the  varnishing  room  too  we  found  a  large  gas-holder  containing  oxygen 
for  the  limelight.  Daylight  is  much  preferred  at  Ealing  for  enlarging 
purposes,  but  occasionally  in  winter  time  it  cannot  be  got,  and  recourse 
is  had  to  the  limelight.  For  this  purpose  we  were  shown  a  twenty-two 
inch  condenser,  each  lens  of  which  weighs  three  quarters  of  a  hundred- 
weight, an  instrument  capable  of  lighting  a  12  x  10  plate  easily.  Triplets, 
Grubbs,  and  Darlots  are  the  lenses  employed  for  enlarging  and  copying, 
of  which  the  triplets  seem  to  be  the  favourites ;  and  numerous  lenses  are. 
in  constant  use,  as  well  as  many  mirrors. 
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Carbon  printing  was  the  department  to  which  we  next  tamed  onr 
attention.  This  is  carried  on  in  a  large  building  divided  into  four  or 
five  rooms,  each  of  which  resembles  the  rest.  Each  room  contains  three 
or  four  large  tables  travelling  on  rails  by  means  of  flanged  wheels.  When 
these  tables  are  drawn  right  into  the  room,  they  are  in  a  subdned  light, 
which  is  kept  by  means  of  yellow  fabric  of  a  safe  character  for  filling  and 
e-nptying  the  frames.  The  tables,  when  loaded  with  frames,  are  pushed 
along  the  rails  until  they  are  just  outside  the  rooms,  they  are  then  under 
glass  for  printing  in  rainy  weather.  In  fine  weather  they  can  be  pushed 
still  further  out  until  right  out  of  doors.  Johnson's  and  Burton's 
actinometers  are  those  most  frequently  employed,  the  printing  frames 
having  plate-glass  fronts  and,  being  employed  for  carbon  work  only, 
backs  which  are  not  hinged.  The  large  negatives  already  referred  to  are 
printed  in  a  frame  capable  of  carrying  a  negative  68  x  43  inches,  faced 
up  with  plate  glass  half  an  inch  thick.  This  frame  is  mounted  on  a 
truck  of  its  own,  and  swings  on  pivots  for  convenience  in  getting  to  its 
back.  The  tissue  in  actual  use  in  the  printing  rooms  is  kept  in  a  series 
of  bins,  and  is  cut  up  by  means  of  a  very  blunt  knife  on  a  sheet  of  thick 
zinc. 

When  printed,  the  tissue  is  taken  to  the  developing  room,  which  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  works.  Along  the  sides  and  ends  of  this  room 
are  large  sinks,  eighteen  in  number,  some  of  which  are  over  six  feet 
long  by  three  or  four  wide.  Here  the  prints  are  mounted,  developed, 
alnmed,  washed,  and  dried  in  a  manner  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers. 
For  convenience  in  developing  the  prints  in  the  large  sinks  boards  are 
sometimes  used,  which  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water  and  carry  the 
print,  the  water  is  then  taken  up  in  a  sponge  and  squeezed  over  the  print 
to  develop  it.  For  double  transfer  Sawyer's  flexible  support  is  employed 
usually,  but  we  saw  some  double  transfer  prints  having  a  very  pleasant 
matt  surface,  due  to  the  employment,  as  a  temporary  support,  of  a  sheet 
of  m*tt  opal  glass  coated  first  with  wax. 

From  the  carbon -printing  department  we  go  into  the  "House,"  a 
private  house,  once  the  residence  of  Mr.  Sawyer,  but  now  absorbed  into, 
and  fully  occupied  by,  the  works.  In  one  part  we  find  photogravure 
being  carried  on,  Messrs.  A.  E.  Smith  &  Handford,  winners  in  the  recent 
photogravure  competition  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  being  busily  engaged 
here.  Carbon  transparencies  are,  of  course,  employed,  and,  to  relieve  the 
main  works,  a  building  is  now  being  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
parency-making only.  In  this  building,  as  well  as  the  photogravure 
department,  we  find  the  manufacture  of  dry  plates  being  carried  on,  as 
well  as  of  platinum  paper.  This  is  the  most  recent  enterprise  of  the 
.\utotype  Company,  and  is  progressing  healthily.  We  saw  a  number  of 
wpecimena  on  papers  of  various  degrees  of  roughness,  from  some  thick 
liives,  with  a  beautiful  ivory-like  surface,  down  to  a  very  coarse  Creswick, 
both  in  black  and  in  sepia  tints.  Spaca  forbids  us  from  giving  to  these 
departments  the  attention  they  deserve.  For  the  same  reason  we  cannot 
do  more  than  refer  to  the  collotype  department,  a  very  old-established 
portion  of  the  works,  collotype  having  been  done  here  since  1870.  There 
is  much  also  to  interest  the  spectator  in  the  many  minor  operations 
>»hich  are  carried  on  in  the  Ealing  works.  The  enamelling  of  paper,  the 
maonfacture  of  pyroxyline,  the  rolling  of  prints  and  pipers  for  collotype, 
Hod  many  other  matters  attract  attention  in  walking  through  the  works, 
but  cin  only  be  alluded  to  here. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  remark  that  the  works  are  compact  and  well 
liuilt.  Their  numerous  departments  are,  doubtless,  arranged  with  a 
view  to  business  convenience  and  the  due  sequence  of  operations,  but  at 
u.  cursory  view  are  quite  bewildering  in  their  number  and  connexions 
with  one  another,  and  everything  shows  signs  of  a  large  business  being 
done,  and  that  of  a  good  class.  The  situation  for  this  purpose  is  an 
excellent  one,  plenty  of  light  and  of  fresh  air,  and  a  good  supply  of  water 
being  available.  The  Antotypa  Company  has  taken  its  place  as  one  of 
the  great  enterprises  of  photography. 


ASTEONOMICAL  PHOTOGEAPHT. 
In  this  week's  Jouunal  you  ask  any  of  your  readers  who  know,  to  give 
a  querist  information  as  to  the  above.  As  an  .amateur,  I  have  done  a 
little  that  way.  The  size  of  an  image  of  the  moon  in  any  telescope  is, 
according  to  M.  Flammarion,  one  hundredth  part  of  its  focal  length. 
In  a  telescope  of  forty-eight  inches'  focus,  such  as  your  inquirer  possesses, 
the  image  of  the  moon  at  the  principal  focus  would  be  barely  five-tenths 
of  an  inch.  As  a  sixpence  is  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  you 
can  easily  see  how  small  the  image  would  be.  As  regards  the  amount  of 
light,  a  telescope  of  forty-eight  inches'  focus  and  four  inches  diameter 
would  give  a  practically  instantaneous  picture  of  the  moon.  My  own 
instrument  is  an  eight-and-a-half-inch  silveron-glass  reflector  of  seventy- 
seven  inches  focus,  with  the  flat  silvered,  but  with  the  large  mirror  uu- 
silvered,  that  is,  only  plam  glass,  I  get  an  instantaneous  picture  of  the 


moon  nearly  eight-tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  I  have  enlarged  some 
of  these  up  to  one  and  a  half  inches,  and  they  show  a  good  many  of  the 
leading  features  of  the  moon  very  well. 

Dr.  Steinheil,  of  Munich,  has  shown  that  plain  glass  only  reflects  five 
per  cent,  of  the  light  falling  upon  it,  while  a  recent  experimenter  ha» 
made  it  only  three  per  cent.  The  proportion  betwixt  a  fonr-ineb  and 
an  eight-and-a-half-inch  is  as  sixteen  to  sixty-eight;  but,  to  get  tb» 
effective  intensity  of  hght  affecting  the  plate  in  the  two  cases  men- 
tioned, we  must  divide  sixty-eight  by  twenty,  thus  reducing  the  effec- 
tive aperture  of  my  reflector  numbers  to  a  glass  equivalent  to  one 
3-4  inches  in  diameter.  I  nsed  no  shutter.  I  just  placed  my  cap 
between  the  flat  and  the  eyepiece  mount  and  took  it  away,  and  replaced 
it  agiin  as  rapidly  as  I  could.  Of  course,  yonr  inquirer  may  get  much 
larger  pictures  of  the  moon  if  he  nses  a  properly  corrected  negative  lens 
in  front  of  the  sensitive  plate.  In  my  own  case,  I  have  a  Zeiss  negative 
lens  of  three  inches'  negative  focus,  such  as  Zeiss  make  for  tele-photo- 
graphy; but,  owing  to  the  moon  being  unsuitably  placed  during  the 
summer  as  regards  my  window,  I  have  been  unable  as  yet  to  use  it. 
With  such  a  negative  lens  I  shall  be  able  to  get  the  image  of  the 
moon  at  least  one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.  Of  course,  the  size 
of  the  image  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  camera  nsed. 

There  is  another  point :  your  inquirer  would  require  his  instrument, 
being  a  refractor,  first  of  all,  to  find  its  actinic  focus.  This  he  can  do 
by  placing  a  plate  in  the  attached  camera,  keepmg  the  telescope  fixed, 
and  allowing  a  star  to  make  a  trail  across  the  plate.  He  should  do  this 
with  different  lengths  of  his  draw  tube.  On  development,  the  plate  will 
at  once  show  which  is  sharpest.  The  plates  I  used  were  not  rapid  ones, 
but  ordinary.  Weoa. 


"  PHOTOGK.\PHY  IN  NATURAL  COLOURS  "(?)- A  CHALLENGE. 

Last  week  we  had  a  reference  to  the  alleged  discovery  by  Mr.  Bennetto, 
of  Newquay,  of  a  method  of  taking  photographs  in  the  colours  of  natore. 
We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Seicquay  I'isitors'  Noteslot  July  31,  con- 
taining the  following  communication  from  Mr.  G.  G.  Bnllmore,  of 
Newquay  : — 

A  friend  of  mine  has  read  your  article,  "  A  grand  discovery  by  & 
Newquay  photographer  "  in  your  last  week's  issue,  in  which  you  state : 
"  After  seven  years  of  patient  investigation,  our  townsman,  Mr.  Wallace 
Bennetto,  has  attained  what  at  one  time  appeared  to  be  an  unxealisable 
dream,  viz..  photography  in  colours  of  nature  by  purely  photographic 
means."  This  friend  is  like  Thomas  of  old— faithless  and  unbelieving,"' 
but  also,  like  the  said  Thomas,  is  open  to  conviction.  He  has,  there/ore, 
placed  in  my  hands  the  sum  of  twenty  guineas,  which  he  offers,  through 
me,  to  devote  to  the  furnishing  of  a  ward  in  the  new  Isolation  Hospital, 
if  you  will  produce,  within  the  space  of  one  month,  such  photographs  as 
you  describe,  viz.,  "  Of  the  cliffs  against  the  electric  bine  of  the  sea, 
varied  by  sea  pinks  in  full  bloom  ;  or  a  sunrise  and  sunset,"  on  the  con- 
ditions that,  should  you  fail  to  do,  so  you  will  pay  the  sum  of  201.  to  a 
similar  object,  and  present  a  bound  volume  of  theNeitquay  Visitors'  Notes 
and  Directory,  containing  a  copy  of  last  week's  issue,  to  the  British 
Museum. 

You  have  stated  that  "several  leading  scientists  and  distinguished 
persons  have  seen  the  results  and  have  declared  them  marvellous."  It 
may  shorten  the  issue  if  you  will  give  their  names,  but,  if  I  should  not  be 
satisfied  that  they  are  qualified  to  give  an  expert  opinion,  I  am  willing  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Editor  of  Tbk  British  Journal  of  Photo- 

GEAPHY. 

Personally,  I  am  anxious  that  some  public  institution  may  be  thus 
benefited,  and  I  presume,  on  again  reading  your  article,  there  should  bo 
no  difhcnlty  in  accepting  the  offer  through  your  columns  in  the  current 
issue.  Of  course,  before  the  matter  is  proceeded  with,  the  two  amounts- 
must  be  deposited  with  some  disinterested  person  to  be  mutually  agreed 
upon. 

Our  contemporary  states  that  an  announcement  concerning  Ms. 
Bullmore's  offer  will  probably  appear  in  its  next  issue  (August  7). 


IMPRESSIONISM  AND  REALISM:    THEIR  SCOPE  AND  LIMITS- 
IN  PHOTOGEAI'HY.' 

Realism. 
Havinu  endeavoured  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  im- 
pressionism, I  will  proceed  to  define  realism.    This  will  not  be  so  difficult, 
because  the  term  is  narrower  in  its  scope,  and  by  its  nature  more  readily 
admits  of  exact  definition. 

Dr.  Emerson  defines  realism  as  "  the  sharp  photograph — whereiQ 
sentiment,  illusion,  and  decoration  are  disregarded ;  merely  a  register  of 
bald  facts  mathematically  true."  In  another  place  he  adds:  "For 
example,  the  realist,  if  painting  a  tree  a  hundred  yards  off,  would  not 
strive  to  render  the  tree  as  it  looks  to  h<m  from  where  he  is  sitting,  but 
he  would  probably  gather  leaves  of  the  tree  and  place  them  before  him, 
and  paint  them  as  they  looked  within  twelve  inches  of  his  eyes,  and,  as. 
•  Conclud°    from  page  460. 
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the  modem  pre-Baphaelites  did,  he  might  eren  imitate  the  local  colour 
of  things  themselves."  Another  definition,  by  the  Bev.  F.  C.  Lambert, 
runs  :  "  The  Realists  aim  at  a  faithful  presentation  of  nature  as  opposed 
to  expression  of  abstract  ideas.  Perhaps  the  Dutch  School  carried  this 
method  out  most  thoroughly,  and  painted  a  oat  or  a  fiddle,"  as  Beynolds 
said,  "  so  that  you  could  take  it  up."  This  slavish  imitation  of  the 
Dutch  painters  was  their  chief  trait.  They  copied  objects  exactly  as  they 
appeared  in  every  respect.  There  is  a  curious  example  of  this  in  a 
portrait  of  a  gentleman  in  the  National  Gallery.  We  see  a  middle-aged 
gentleman  without  bis  hat,  the  lower  part  of  his  face  ruddy  from 
exposure  to  the  air  and  sun  ;  his  forehead,  having  been  shaded  by  his 
hat,  is  white,  with  the  exception  of  one  red  band  caused  by  the  pressure 
of  his  head  gear  against  the  skin.  To  depict  such  a  mark  is  the  essence 
of  realism,  the  realism  of  accidents.  As  F.  C.  Bbbinson  remarks, 
"  There  is  the  Mr.  Bounderby  of  photography,  who  must  have  facts,  and 
nothing  but  facts."  Near  to  this  portrait  of  a  gentleman  hangs  a  land- 
scape with  figures,  which  carries  out  the  "  facts  and  nothing  but  facts  '' 
ideal ;  in  this  picture  every  leaf  in  a  tree  is  accurately  reproduced,  and 
we  marvel  at  the  patience  and  industry  of  the  artist  who  could  paint 
objects  with  this  microscopic  care.  This  is  the  realism  of  essentials. 
Buskin  also  classes  the  pre-Baphaelites  with  the'realists.  He  says  their 
aim  was  "to  paint  tilings  as  they  probably  did  look  and  happen,  and 
not  as,  by  rules  of  art  developed  under  Baphael,  they  might  be  supposed 
gracefully,  delicionsly,  or  sublimely  to  have  happened."  To  sum  up, 
realism  may  be  pithily  described  as  "  fidelity  to  nature  or  to  real  life; 
representation  without  idealisation,  and  making  no  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion, adherence  to  the  actual  fact." 

From  a  study  of  these  attempts  to  fix  the  meaning  of  the  ideas  we 
attach  to  the  terms  "realism  "and  "Impressionism,"  it  will  be  readily  seen 
each  stands  for  a  distinct  phase  of  art ;  and,  furthermore,  that  they  are 
contradictory.  Each  is  possible  only  by  the  suppression  of  the  other. 
Impressionism  gains  its  effects  by  the  neglect  of  form,  colour,  light  and 
shade,  striving  to  give  the  motion  or  vitality  of  the  subject ;  realism 
depends  solely  on  form,  colour,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  on  light  and  shade, 
leaving  aside  all  attempts  to  impress  the  spectator  with  the  idea  of 
motion.  It  is  at  once  perceived  to  be  ridiculous  to  show  every  hair  on  a 
running  dog,  every  feather  on  a  flying  bird,  or  every  fibre  of  a  flower 
bending  with  the  wind,  and  such  motion  cannot  be  depicted  on  canvas, 
but  only  suggested  to  the  imagination  by  an  impression.  This  opposition 
between  realism  and  impressionism  will  be  still  more  marked  in  discussing 
their  scope  and  limits  in  photography. 

Impressionism  :  Scope. 

The  scope  of  impressionism  in  photography  is  very  contracted,  mainly 
due  to  the  chief  purpose  it  seeks  to  carry  out,  that  of  representing  motion 
— a  thing  less  possible  in  the  photograph  than .  the  painting.  The 
photographic  impressionist,  to  practise  his  method,  must  suggest 
motion  by  want  of  sharpness  or  "  fuzziness,"  as  the  painter  does  by 
indefiniteness  of  outline,  weakness  of  fonn,  and  obscured  detail ;  but, 
in  the  photograph,  the  limit  of  such  a  process  is  quickly  reached  in  the 
destruction  of  the  structure  of  the  image  which  takes  place.  The 
painter,  however,  can  go  much  beyond  the  photographer,  and  retain  his 
form  amidst  a  very  indefinite  outline.  Thus,  compelled  by  this  necessity, 
we  see  that  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  work  of  photographic  im- 
pressionists is  the  disregard  of  sharpness,  and,  as  in  the  paintings,  every 
phase  is  subjected  to  the  general  effect,  the  result  being  that  it  throws 
out  the  immaterial  or  imaginative  qualities  of  the  work  at  the  expense  of 
the  material  and  actual.  The  soul,  or  want  of  soul,  is  laid  bare.  A 
photographer  can  thus,  to  a  certain  extent,  take  advantage  of  impres- 
sionist treatment  to  animate  his  works  with  the  quality  of  life  and 
movement. 

Another  power  which  impressionism  gives  to  the  photographer  is  that 
of  suppressing  some  portions  of  his  pictures  and  giving  prominence  to  a 
few  beautiful  and  striking  features.  In  this  connexion  I  will  quote 
Edward  Dunmore,  who  has  pointed  this  out  very  clearly.  He  says  : 
"  Sometimes  a  fuzzy,  ont-of-focus  picture  possesses  very  many  art 
qualities,  and  has  very  great  charms  for  a  true  artist,  whether  he  is 
a  photographer  or  not ;  but  the  charm  does  npt  lie  in  the  fuzziness,  but 
in  certain  leading  beautiful  lines,  which  are  emphasised  by  all  minor  or 
less  important  ones  being  suppressed  or  indistinct."  In  technical 
language,  this  is  the  quality  of  broadness,  that  simple  and  wide  treat- 
ment of  light  and  shade,  which  is  wanting  in  so  many  photographs.  Spot- 
tiness of  light  and  shade  is  a  standing  defect  of  camera  pictures,  and 
impressionism  certainly  supplies  the  remedy  to  cure  this  ill. 

A  third  lesson  we  may  learn  from  impressionism ;  and  the  most  im- 
portant, not  only  to  photographers  but  to  artists  generally,  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  relative  values  of  tones.      This  should    be  carefully 


examined  by  all  photographers,  and  the  works  of  impressionists  studied 
diligently.  This  doctrine  is  in  no  way  necessarily  confined  to  impres- 
sionism, but  can  be  applied  independently  to  any  method  of  pictorial  art. 
In  general,  partly  inherent  in  defects  in  the  chemical  process,  and  partly 
through  lack  of  knowledge,  the  photograph  wants  harmony  of  tone  with 
nature.  This  failure  to  yield  a  pleasing  and  natural  gradation  of  tone 
can  be  seen  in  many  of  the  reproductions  from  the  National  Gallery 
paintings.  They  entirely  failed  to  give  the  values  of  light  and  shade  and 
atmosphere  of  the  originals.  Take,  for  example,  Kembrandt's  picture 
of  himself ;  the  original  is  a  marvellous  rendering  of  light  and  shade, 
and  yet  in  the  reproductions,  although  good  copies  photographically,  it 
comes  out  harsh  and  crude.  This  may,  of  course,  be  due  to  the  colour 
scheme  of  the  original ;  but,  whatever  the  cause,  the  reproduction  cannot 
for  one  moment  be  compared  with  the  painting  As  a  rule,  photo- 
graphs are  too  dark  in  the  shadows,  and  too  light  in  the  half-tones ; 
hence  a  gap  in  gradation  occurs.  This  being  a  general  fault,  it  would 
be  far  better  to  work  within  a  narrower  range  of  tones,  instead  of 
from  black  to  white.  In  all  sunlit  photographs  the  shadows  are 
too  black,  and  altogether  too  intense  as  an  impression  received 
from  nature ;  these  shadows,  being  so  deep,  throw  out  of  harmony 
the  remainder  of  the  subject.  How  can  this  be  remedied  ?  It 
will  always  remain  a  standing  difficulty ;  for,  if  we  expose  for  the 
shadows,  in  the  mean  time  the  lighter  tones  have  lost  their  proper 
relative  value ;  therefore  with  such  a  subject  we  may  over,  under, 
or  correctly  expose,  each  time  obtaining  a  different  tone  value,  and 
each  time  a  false  value  to  nature.  An  idea  has  occurred  to  me,  in 
looking  over  some  portraits  of  ladies'  wearing  veils,  which  might  be 
utilised  to  lessen  this  heaviness.  I  notice  in  these  prints  that, 
where  the  veil  covers  the  hair,  there  the  shadows  are  much  more 
harmonious.  Now,  it  would  be  possible,  by  using  a  gauze  curtain 
in  a  particular  position,  to  break  up  the  shadows  throughout  a  photo- 
graph by  a  similar  method,  and  yet  show  no  grain.  Such  a  process  is 
daily  used  for  obtaining  a  decided  grain  for  photo-mechanical  work,  but 
I  have  never  seen  it  suggested  for  the  above  purpose.  It  would  be  worth 
tiying  to  lighten  heavy  shadows. 

The  foregoing  three  points  indicate  the  leading  merits  of  impressionism-, 
and  all  are  especially  difficult  to  practice  in  photography. 

LiUITS. 

The  limitations  of  impressionism  in  application  to  photography  may 
be  shortly  stated  as  want  of  form,  detail,  reality,  mind,  and  by  its  being 
tied  to  nature. 

The  great  artistic  defect  of  photography  is  its  want  of  colour,  hence  it 
must  gain  its  results  either  by  form  or  light  and  shade.  The  impressionist 
takes  away,  or  rather  subordinates,  form,  colour,  and  light  and  shade  to 
motion,  so  that  the  photographic  impressionist,  without  colour,  is  left 
with  form,  light  and  shade,  and  motion  in  which  to  express  himself- 
But  form  tends  to  vanish  in  motion  ;  thus  ultimately  he  is  driven  to  the 
single  power  of  light  and  shade  in  which  to  obtain  his  effects.  And  this, 
as  I  have  shown  above,  is  a  false  and  often  untruthful  means  of  expres- 
sion by  photographic  processes.  Thus  the  photograpliic  impressionist, 
without  colour,  deliberately  sacrifices  form,  the  next  strong  power  of 
delineating  objects ;  he  therefore  weakens  his  power  of  representing 
inanimate  objects  in  which  form  predominates.  A  house  to  be  truthfully 
depicted  does  not  want  the  attribute  of  life  which  is  the  main  end  of  the 
impressionist  to  create,  though  such  a  treatment  will  undoubtedly  suit 
clouds,  trees,  or  animals,  which  are  in  the  same  picture.  The  house,  in 
losing  its  correctness  of  form  and  the  clearness  of  detail,  becomes 
shadowy,  unsubstantial,  and  weak.  This  will  be  found  to  be  the  character 
of  the  houses  in  Walker's  picture  ;  they  are  not  real  houses,  but  ghosts. 
The  loss  of  form  and  detail  in  things  which  are  by  nature  solid  and  real, 
means  a  want  of  reality.  Thus  the  impressionist,  whilst  gaining  the 
reality  of  trees  and  flowers,  loses  the  reality  of  solid  things.  This  vague- 
ness of  solid  objects  creates  a  feeling  of  want  of  mind,  for  it  is  only  by 
the  exercise  of  reason  and  our  mental  powers  that  we  can  conceive  of 
solids  at  all.  Solids  do  not  impress  us  at  a  glance,  but  rather  by  ana- 
lysing the  form  and  carefully  noting  the  detail ;  it  is  a  process  of  judgment 
combined  with  simple  perception,  and  takes  time  ;  hence,  to  give  an  idea 
of  solidness,  the  picture  must  also  be  built  up  bit  by  bit  in  the  observer's 
mind,  and  not  impressed  in  a  flash.  Lastly,  this  want  of  mind  is  mainly 
the  outcome  of  the  contracted  sphere  of  nature  in  which  the  impressionist 
is  content  to  work.  Bobineon  noticed  the  narrowness  of  the  impres- 
sionist's interpretation  of  the  term  "  nature,' '  it  practically  excludes  man  an  d 
his  emotions.  This  deficiency  of  impressionism  was  noticed  as  early  as 
the  days  of  Velasquez  ;  a  writer  of  that  period  observes  :  "  The  naturalist 
is  a  mere  reader,  who  cannot  think  beyond  what  he  finds  in  the  book  (of 
nature)."     On  the  other  hand,  the  true  artist  is  a  thinker,  a  dialectician^ 
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"wbo  argneg,  demonstrates,  disproves  and  conolndes  with  his  pencil. 
"When  impressioniem  goes  beyond  its  own  conception  of  what  oonstitntes 
nature,  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  other  pictorial  methods  ;  this  I  can 
better  illustrate  nnder  the  scope  of  realism. 

Realism  :  Scope. 

Beallsm  is  of  much  greater  value  to  the  photographer  than  impres- 
sionism ,  because  it  upholds  the  supremacy  of  form  and  definition.  The 
photographer  should  never  release  his  grip  of  form  and  detail,  for  they 
are  the  richest  and  most  fruitful  art  sources  under  which  he  can  work. 
Form  combined  with  light  and  shade  is  the  proper  sphere  of  the  photo- 
grapher, and,  it  he  work  with  the  spirit  of  an  artist,  he  will  produce 
pictures  having  a  just  claim  to  be  regarded  as  fine  art.  Under  realism  it 
is  possible  to  express  more  of  the  attributes  of  nature  than  under  any 
other  artistic  method.  The  impressionist  can  only  gain  his  end  by 
sacrificing  some  of  the  advantages  of  realism  that  he  might  use.  In  a 
realistic  work  we  gain  what  we  lose  in  an  impressionistic,  that  is,  form, 
detail,  reality,  and,  as  a  consequence,  an  evidence  of  mind  and  a  fuller, 
richer,  and  more  interesting  picture  of  nature.  The  scope  of  realistic 
photography  is  wider  than  any  other  manner,  its  limits  are  consequently 
fewer ;  in  addition,  it  is  not  confined  to  palpitating  nature,  hut  can  roam 
at  will  through  every  field  of  art.  There  is  one  sphere  totally  ignored  by 
the  impressionist,  thus  admitting  that  it  is  without  the  bounds  of  his 
art,  yet  which  comes  well  within  the  range  of  realism,  I  refer  to  the 
picture  with  a  story  to  tell ;  such  a  thing  is  almost  impossible  to  the 
former,  hence  his  disdain,  but  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  latter. 
Thus  every  picture  with  a  story  to  tell  is  painted  realistically.  Take  for 
instance,  Choosing  the  Wedding-gown  by  Malready.  What  could 
the  impressionist  make  of  such  a  subject?  The  very  question  reveals 
the  limitations  of  impressionism ;  human  emotions  are  beyond  its  sphere, 
they  partake  too  much  of  the  internal  above  the  external.  That  is  to 
say,  in  such  a  picture,  the  subjects  must  be  drawn  as  "  real  persons  in 
a  solid  world — not  of  personifications  in  a  vaporescent  one,"  and  painted 
after  the  fashion  of  the  realist,  who  works  from  the  cause  to  the  effect, 
and  does  not  let  the  effect  reveal,  and  perhaps  hide,  the  cause.  Subject 
pictures  are  very  complex,  the  mind  must  first  analyse  them,  and  then 
put  them  together  again  before  they  become  intelligible.  Hence,  in 
iuilding  them  up,  the  mind  experiences  the  emotions  which  the  various 
parts  of  the  painting  express,  and  a  direct  appeal  is  made,  not  only  to 
the  eye,  but  also  to  the  mind.  Now,  it  is  not  possible  to  project  ourselves 
in  this  manner  into  an  impressionist  work ;  their  unity  prevents  it,  and 
they  give  the  mind  no  support.  The  Harbour  of  Refuge  certainly 
arouses  the  emotions  of  the  spectator,  I  have  tried  to  ascertain  from 
■whence  this  arises,  but  am  still  in  doubt.  It  is  not  the  subject  of  the 
picture,  but  probably  the  association  in  the  mind  of  the  declining  snn 
and  the  declining  days  of  the  aged ;  perhaps  it  is  caused  solely  by  the 
reproduction  of  sunset,  in  any  case  it  is  the  eye,  and  not  the  mind,  which 
ia  chiefly  addressed. 

Impressionism  appeals  mostly  to  the  eye ;  realism,  bringing  in  more 
thought,  acts  more  upon  the  mind,  and  in  so  doing,  establishes  its 
anperiority ;  realism  is  thus  a  richer  art  and  can  express  more  of  the 
beautiful  than  impressionism.  As  Sir  J.  Reynolds  remarks:  "It  is  not 
the  eye,  it  is  the  mind  which  the  painter  of  genius  desires  to  address. 
Realism,  we  may  therefore  conclude,  is  the  larger  art,  it  is  more  in  agree- 
ment with  photography,  and  better  adapted  to  bring  out  the  special 
<iualitie8  of  the  camera  products  ;  hence  photographers  should  use  it  the 
more  largely,  remembering  that  its  merits  are  form,  detail,  reality,  mind, 
and  a  wider  scope.  Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  impres- 
sionism can  be  successfully  used  upon  such  subjects  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  and  cannot  be  surpassed  to  give  simplicity  and  broadness  of 
«£fect. 

LiHITS. 

The  faults  of  realism  are  that  it  tends  towards  woodenness,  want  of 
vitality,  to  vulgarity  and  the  ugly,  to  place  detail  before  form,  and  to  dis- 
regard tone  values. 

It  is  obvious,  that  any  method  which  gives  minor  detail  equal  promi- 
nence with  the  larger  masses  must  be  wrong,  photography  is  very  liable 
to  this  mistake.  Reynolds  pointed  this  error  out  in  his  lectures ;  he  says : 
■"  Even  in  portraits,  the  grace,  and,"  we  may  add,  "  the  likeness,  consists 
more  in  taking  the  general  air  than  in  observing  the  exact  similitude  of 
every  feature."  This  precept  he  practised  in  his  works.  The  Dutch,  on 
the  contrary,  copied  every  hne  and  every  fault  in  their  sitters ;  their 
portraits  are  the  more  truthful,  but  Sir  Jofhna's  are  the  more  beautiful. 

This  fidelity  to  detail  helps  to  increase  the  stiffness  so  common  in 
ptunters  of  the  realistic  school,  they  suffer  from  the  defect  of  their 
virtues.  Exact  copying  of  natura  leads  to  slavish  imitation,  to  vulgarity, 
and  to  perpetuate  blemishes.      It  also  causes  painters  to  place    tlie 


methods  of  ait  before  its  aims.  Tlie  cabbage  is  thus  a  favourite  snb- 
ject  of  realists,  not  because  of  its  beauty,  but  because  it  otfers  an  excel- 
lent means  for  the  display  of  technical  skill.  In  like  manner,  dark 
interiors  are  often  the  subjects  of  photographers,  not  tor  their  beauty,  bat 
for  the  display  of  technical  skill.  Degeneration  soon  follows  such 
realists,  for  they  begin  by  copying  the  decayed  leaves  of  a  cabbage,  and 
end  by  portraying  some  horrible  object  fresh  from  the  hospital.  So 
entirely  engrossed  by  detail  is  the  realist,  that  he  is  apt  to  lose  sight  of 
his  picture  as  a  whole;  the  subtlety  of  light  and  shade  and  relative 
values  he  thus  misses,  and  still  further  increases  the  hardness  of  his 
pictures.  All  these  faults  can  be  urged  against  photography,  and  they 
should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible ;  but  it  may  be  debated  whether 
these  defects  are  not  compensated  for  by  the  supreme  truth  which  their 
very  presence  implies. 

Throughout  these  articles  I  have  made  no  reference  to  idealism, 
because,  firstly,  it  would  only  have  helped  to  confuse  a  subject  none  too 
clear  already  ;  secondly,  photographers  have  still  many  worlds  to  conquer 
in  the  realm  of  impressionism  and  realism ;  thirdly,  it  will  bo  time  for 
photographers  to  discuss  idealism,  when  the  men  calling  themselves 
artists  because  they  can  express  idealism,  and  denying  the  same  name  to 
photographers  because  they  cannot — when  such  men  show  this  same 
idealism  in  their  works  which  is  now  totally  missing  ;  fourthly,  whilst 
the  pictorial  irts  express  idealism  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  other  arts 
express  it  with  ease ;  and  I  hold  it  is  best  left  with  them. 

Returning  to  the  question  with  which  we  started — the  Influence  of 
impressionism  on  artistic  photography — I  will  draw  the  following 
conclusions : — 

(1)  That  impressionism  has  aide  J  photography  by  directing  attention  to 
its  art  possibilities,  and  by  giving  it  a  new  method. 

(2)  It  has  proved  that  photography  can  and  does  express  individuality, 
even  to  creating  opposite  schools. 

(3)  It  has  given  a  means  to  express  the  artistic  quality  of  broadness, 
and  pointed  forcibly  to  the  importance  of  tone  values. 

(4)  Taken  throughout,  it  has  immensely  strengthened  the  right  of  photo- 
graphy to  the  title  of  a  fine  art,  and  raised  the  artistic  merits  of  its  pro- 
ductions. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  have  liked  to  have  supported  these  assertions  by 
referring  to  actual  works,  easily  accessible  to  aU ;  but  no  such  coilecliou 
exists.  That  pleasure  I  must  defer  until  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Gallery  of  Photographic  Art.  John  A  Randali.. 


TABEB'B  METHOD  OF  PRODUCING  EMBOSSED 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

The  patentee,  Mr.  F.  A.  Taber,  says  : — 

"  Heretofore  photographs  have  been  produced  on  flat  paper  and 
rounded  or  bulged  paper,  the  latter  being  an  endeavour  to  project  the 
image  to  give  the  idea  of  relief.  On  the  flat  paper  the  same  idea  ha"! 
been  carried  out,  in  accenting  the  light  and  shadows  on  the  image,  and 
throwing  an  imaginary  shadow  on  the  background  such  as  would  bo 
produced  by  a  raised  image. 

"  This  invention  is  designed  to  produce  the  above-mentioned  effect, 
and  consists  in  forming  a  mould  from  a  photographic  impression  from 
the  same  negative  as  used  in  producing  the  prints,  and  then  in  pressing 
them  into  the  mould,  where  they  are  dried  under  pressure  to  the  form  of 
the  mould. 

"  The  first  step  in  this  process  is  in  the  taking  of  the  negative,  as  is 
usual  in  photography.  A  block  of  wood  ia  then  provided  with  a 
sensitised  surface  to  receive  a  photographic  impression,  which  is 
developed  as  a  plate  or  paper.  In  some  cases  I  prefer  to  merely 
provide  as  a  sensiiised  surface  for  the  block  a  prepared  sheet  of 
sensitised  paper.  This  block  is  then  carved  out  to  varying  depths, 
according  to  the  intensity  of  the  lights  and  shadows  on  the  photograph. 
In  carving,  the  high  lights  and  pronounced  features  are  sunk  the 
deepest,  and  from  them  the  remaining  carving  is  graduated.  This 
mould  is  dressed  off  smooth  to  leave  no  rough  surfaces  to  mar  the 
photograph,  and  is  then  ready  to  receive  the  print.  While  I  have  here 
described  the  carving  as  being  minute  in  details  of  features,  this  is  not 
essential,  for  the  reason  that  the  smallest  featmres  are  shown  by  the 
lights  and  shades  of  the  photograph. 

"  To  register  the  moulded  impression  and  the  print,  I  provide  a  form 
or  frame  which  is  the  exact  size  of  the  print.  Within  this  the  print  is 
laid,  and  must  register  exactly  with  the  mould. 

"  The  prints  are  now  mounted  on  a  cardboard  backing,  and  when  set 
they  are  moistened  and  placed  over  the  mould  in  the  frame  face  down- 
wards. Sponge  rubber  is  then  spread  over  the  back,  and  the  whole 
placed  in  a  press,  which  by  menus  of  the  interposed  rubber  forces  tins 
print  into  the  mould  and  compels  it  to  take  the  shape  of  the  mould. 
This  shape  being  sunk  in  the  mould  to  the  varying  depths,  produce^  ii 
the  photograph  a  counter  relief. 

"  The  print  is  now  maintained  under  pressure  until  dried,  when  it 
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-^rill  be  found  to  be  embossed  to  conform  to  the  photograph,  the  features 
Iieing  pronounced  in  likeness  to  the  individual. 

"  When  so  dried,  the  embossed  print  is  mounted  on  suitable  mounts. 
In  some  cases  I  tind  it  desirable  to  fill  the  back  of  the  embossed  image 
•with  plaster  or  other  material,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  it  solid. 
Also  I  find  I  can  park  them  more  easily  by  placing  them  on  mounts 
•with  sunken  panels,  as  the  sides  of  the  mounts  prevent  the  mashing  of 
the  embossed  prints." 

The  patentee's  claims  are : — 

1.  The  method  of  producing  a  photographic  image,  which  consists  in 
transferring  a  photographic  impression  upon  a  block,  sinking  into  the 
said  block  a  mould  for  the  features  in  conformity  with  the  photographic 
impression,  placing  over  the  mould  a  photographic  print,  and  pressing 
the  game  into  the  mould  to  emboss. 

2.  As  a  new  article  of  manufacture,  a  photographic  image,  the  features 
of  which  are  embossed. 

3.  As  a  new  article  of  manufacture,  a  photographic  image,  the  features 
of  which  are  embossed  and  are  packed  with  a  hard  material  to  prevent 
mashing. 

4.  As  a  new  article  of  manufacture,  a  photographic  image,  the  features 
of  which  are  embossed  and  backed  with  a  hard  material  to  prevent  mash- 
ing, and  provided  with  a  mount,  the  sides  of  which  extend  to  a  level 
■with  and  above  the  highest  embossed  parts. 

[It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  above  process  with  a  very  similar 
one  that  has  been  previously  patented,  and  is  described  in  the 
.TouRXAL  of  July  24. — Eds] 


POCKNELL'S  IMPBOVEMENTS  IN  DARK  SLIDES. 

Mr.  Edward  Pocknkll  says  ; — 

"According  to  one  portion  of  my  invention  I  employ  an  improved 
shutter  in  which  the  main  portion  of  the  shutter  can  be  detached,  leaving 
the  bottom  part  permanently  connected  to  the  slide. 

"  For  this  purpose,  a  pull  off  hinge  or  connexion  is  used,  so  that  the 
shutter  can  be  pulled  to  the  top  of  the  slide,  and  then  at  once  detached. 
The  shutter  and  bottom  ledge  slide  in  grooves  in  the  usual  manner,  the 
bottom  ledge  being  prevented  from  moving  past  the  upper  end  of  the 
slide.  This  ledg9  covers  the  top  of  the  glass,  and  prevents  any  danger  of 
light  leaking  through  this  part,  and  thus  injuring  the  plate  at  the  other 
side. 

"  The  connexion  I  propose  to  employ  between  the  shutter  and  the 
•ledge  consists  of  a  small  hook  on  the  latter  and  a  corresponding  hook  on 
the  bottom  of  the  shutter,  so  placed  that  the  two  can  engage  together 
when  the  shutter  is  in  line  with  the  ledge.  The  shutter  and  ledge  are 
rebated,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  shutter  is  formed  with  a  recess  in  its 
inner  face  into  which  the  hook  on  the  ledge  can  extend  to  engage  with 
the  upper  hook.  Thus,  on  pulling  the  shutter  to  the  top,  it  can  be  at 
once  detached  by  a  slight  motion  to  one  side. 

"This  arrangement  is  especially  convenient  in-  the  case  of  hand 
cameras,  as  it  allows  the  shutter  to  bo  completely  removed  instead  of 
■having  it  lying  on  top  of  the  camera,  or  otherwise  placed  in  an  ineon- 
■venient  position. 

"Another  portion  of  my  invention  consists  of  a  simple  indicating  device 
fitted  to  the  top  of  the  slide.  This  indicator  is  made  from  a  small  metal 
bar  or  strip  furnished  with  a  head  and  sliding  in  a  groove.  The  indicator 
•can  be  moved  to  either  end  of  the  groove,  and,  according  to  its  position, 
it  will  indicate  whether  the  plate  has  or  has  not  been  used. 

"  To  open  the  slide  for  insertion  or  removal  of  the  plates,  I  employ  a 
■amall  door  of  metal  or  rather  suitable  material  hinged  to  one  of  the 
lower  corners  of  the  slide  and  extending  across  the  bottom,  a  groove 
'tseing  formed  to  receive  it. 

"  The  door  is  furnished  with  a  small  hinged  plate  serving  as  a  catch,  a 
pin  being  fitted  to  the  side  of  the  slide  to  retain  the  plate.  The  door  is 
furnished  with  two  narrow  ribs  or  ledges  which  project  into  the  ends  of 
'the  compartments  carrying  the  plates  supporting  the  latter  and  holding 
them  in  position. 

"  To  remove  the  plates,  the  door  is  opened,  allowing  them  to  fall  into 
the  hand." 


FAY'S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  MOUNTING  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CAMERAS  OX  THEIR  TRIPODS  OR  SUPPORTS. 
Mr.  John  Henry  Fat,  of  22,  Eastbourne-road,  South  Tottenham,  says 
that  the  object  of  his  invention  is  to  provide  very  simple  and  cheap,  but 
highly  efficient,  means  for  mounting  photographic  cameras  on  their 
tripods  or  other  supporting  appliances  in  such  wise  that  these  cameras 
•can  very  easily  and  quickly  be  moved  into  any  position,  and  be  pointed  in 
any  direction  and  be  trained  on  objects  or  views  wheresoever  such  objects 
•or  views  may  be. 

"To  carry  out  this  object  I  place  on  the  top  or  platform  of  the  tripod 

•or  other  supporting  appliance  a  table  of  the  desired  size  and  shape,  and 

centrally  or  thereabouts  pivoted  thereon  in  such  wise  as  to  be  capable  of 

'being  turned  on  this  top  or  platform,  and  of  bjing  clamped  theron  in  any 

position. 

"  Two  parallel  plates  are  made  of  any  desired  aizea  and  shapes,  and 
vmaintained  in  any  convenient  manner  a  certain  small  distance  apart,  and 


these  plates  can  togother  be  mounted  on  edge  transversely  across  the 
table,  it  may  be  by  a  web  common  to  both  hinged  or  pivoted  on  such  table 
or  otherwise  in  such  manner  that  they  can  together  be  erected  on  this 
table,  and  also  turned  down  on  both  sides  until  they  are  parallel  with  the 
same  or  thereabouts.  To  support  these  plates  in  their  desired  position-" 
a  semicircular  slotted  guide  can  be  erected  on  the  table  across  one  of 
their  ends  through  which  slot  can  pass  a  stud  or  bolt  secured  on  or  to 
this  end  of  the  plates,  and  a  screw  nut  on  such  stud  can  clamp  the  same 
in  position  in  the  slot. 

"  A  lug,  or  bracket,  or  the  like,  is  formed  on  or  attached  to  the  camera 
in  any  desired  position,  and  may  be  of  any  suitable  size  being  capable  of 
being  inserted  between  the  two  plates,  and,  when  properly  placed  between 
the  same,  a  bolt  can  be  passed  through  the  pins  to  act  as  a  pivot,  where- 
on this  lug,  or  the  like,  and  therefore  also  the  cimera,  can  be  turned,  and 
a  screw  nut  on  this  bolt  can  clamp  these  parts  in  any  desired  relative 
positions. 

"  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  camera  can  be  easily  and  quickly 
moved  on  the  pivot  in  the  plate.",  the  platfs  on  their  hinges  or  jjivots  oil 
the  table,  and  the  table  on  its  pivot  on  the  top  of  the  tripod  or  appliance 
into  what  relative  positions  are  required,  and  therein  can  be  securely 
clamped,  and  then  as  easily  and  quickly  be  moved  into  other  positions,  and 
so  on. 

"  Instead  of  hingeing  or  pivotiug  the  plates  by  or  through  their  lower 
horizontal  edges  on  the  table  as  aforesiid,  thfy  can  be  pivoted  by  thit 
lower  parts  of  their  lateral  edges,  or  by  prolongations  of  tlae  same  in 
brackets  or  the  like  erected  in  the  proper  positions  on  the  table,  or,  when 
desired,  only  one  of  such  lateral  edges  cin  be  so  fitted,  whereby  the  same 
effects  would  be  produced. 

"Again,  instead  of  the  semicircular  slotted  guide  aforesaid,  a  large  fla^. 
and  broad  standard  can  be  erected  on  the  table  in  the  same  position,  and 
the  plates  aforesaid  can  be  formed  on  or  secured  to  a  disc  or  the  like  by 
or  through  one  of  their  lateral  edges,  and  this  disc  or  the  like  can  be 
centrally  or  thereabouts  pivoted  on  the  face  of  the  large  standard  on 
which  pivot  a  screw  nut  can  be  fitted  to  clamp  this  disc  or  the  like  iu 
any  desired  relative  position  whereby  also  tbe  same  effects  would  be 
produced. 

"  Although,  as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  preferable  to  provide  two  plates 
between  which  the  lug  or  bracket  on  the  camera  can  be  pivoted,  yet,  when 
desired,  only  one  plate  may  be  provided,  whereto  or  whereon  tliis  lug  or 
bracket  could  be  pivoted  in  the  same  manner.  In  this  case  also  the 
lug  or  bracket  on  the  camera  could  be  duplicated  if  desired,  and  could 
pass  on  both  sides  of  the  single  plate. 

"  In  all  cases  the  pivots,  the  hinges,  and  the  clamping  appliances  can 
be  made  and  fitted  in  any  usual  and  convenient  manner  suitable  for 
allowing  them  to  perform  their  necessary  functions  aforesaid  with  ease, 
rapidity,  and  certitude." 


A   NEW  FREXA   CAMERA. 
E.  i  J.  Beck,  63,  Cornhill,  E.C. 


With  the  title  of  the  "  No.  00  "  (or  memorandum  si^e),  Messrs.  Beck  are 
introduoinga  new  Frena  camera,  taking  films  of  the  size  3J  <25,  and 
possessing  several  novel  features  which  constitute  it  one  of  the 
simplest  and  most  effective  little  hand  cameras  that  has  been  shown  to 
us  for  a  considerable  time  past.  The  same  form  of  shutter,  diaphragms 
to  the  lens,  the  swing  back  and  level,  the  tinders,  automatic  indicator, 
and  the  other  features  of  the  larger  and  more  expensive  Frena  camera 
have  been  retained  in  the  memorandum-size  Frena,  which  carries  forty 
films  in  a  pack,  as  in  the  other  Frena  cameras.  The  operation  of 
changing  the  film  is  effected  as  before  by  turning  the  handle  round  half 
a  revolution  and  back,  but  the  mechanism  of  the  film  chaoging  hai 
been  altered. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  side  view  of  the  cimera      To  take  out  the  exposed 
films,  the  strap  handle  having  been  unbuckled,  the  back  of  the  camera, 


Fio.  1. 

o.  is  removed  by  undoing  the  spring  catch  at  the  top.  The  exposed 
tilms  will  be  found  lying  in  the  back  of  the  camera.  It  will  then  be 
observed  that  the  metal  holder  which  carries  the  pack  of  unexposed 
films,  together  with  the  handle,  indicator,  Ac,  swings  on  bearings  which 
tit  in  semicircular  cradles  formed  by  the  sides  of  the  camera  itself. 

This  holder  mav  be  lifted  entirely  out  of  the  camera  for  recharging 
(figs.  2  and  3).    To  load  the  empty  camera,  a  stiff  dummy  film  (fig.  4), 
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13  placed  in  the  holder,  the  packs  inserted  exactly  as  supplied  by  the 
imakers,  and  the  pressure  board  snapped  into  position ;   the  holder  ia 


Fio. ; 


then  placed  in  position  in  the  Frena  (fig.  2),  and  the  back  of  the  camera 
snapped  on,  and  the  camera  is  reloaded.  The  process  of  changing  the 
film  is  as  follows:— Hold  the  camera  with  its  lens  pointing  upwards 
towards  the  sky,  and  grasp  the  level  handle,  k  (fig.  1),  by  the  ends, 


Fio.  3. 

which  releases  the  retaining  catch;  tarn  it  a  complete  half  tarn  in 
■whichever  direction  it  is  free  to  move,  and  then  return  it  to  its  original 
position.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  operator  will  find  that  each  time  a 


Fio.  4. 

film  is  changed  it  Is  turned  in  an  opposite  direction,  but,  as  it  cannot  be 
turned  in  the  wrong  direction,  this  is  no  inconvenience. 

The  camera  has  a  revolving  finder,  which  may  be  rotated  so  as  to 
show  the  exact  image  that  will  be  photographed  in  the  vertical  or 
horizontal  finder  hole  respectively,  according  as  to  whether  a  vertical 
or  horizontal  picture  is  being  taken. 

The  shutter  has  five  different  speeds,  l,  ^i^,  -r},,,  I'j,  aV  second,  and 
also  time  exposures.  For  instantaneous  exposures  the  set-of{  knob  is 
pushed  in,  and  for  time  exposures  the  same  set-off  knob  is  pulled  out, 
opening  the  lens,  and  then  pushed  in  to  close  the  lens.  The  speed  to 
which  the  shutter  is  set  is  recorded  in  the  lens  aperture.  The  lens  is  a 
single  achromatic  Beck  lens,  provided  with  diaphragms  operated  by  a 
knob  on  the  front  of  the  camera. 

The  swing  back  is  obtained  by  simply  tilting  the  holder  in  which  the 
-films  are  held  until  the  bubble  of  the  level  in  the  handle  is  central, 
whatever  the  angle  of  the  camera  may  be.  This  corrects  the  distortion 
that  may  be  caused  by  pointing  the  camera  up  or  down. 

The  lens  Is  then  stopped  down  to  correct  any  loss  of  definition  that 
may  be  caused  by  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  film  being  out  of  focus.  An 
indicator  counts  the  number  of  exposures. 

The  memorandum-size  Frena  weighs  only  two  and  three-quarter 
ipounds,  loaded  with  forty  films.    It  measures  9i  x  5  x  3J  inches. 

Kesnita  produced  by  the  new  Frena  are  before  us  as"we  write,  and 
they  are  unusually  good.  The  camera  is  cheap,  and  from  a  careful 
examination  made  of  it  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  well 
made  and  exceedingly  simple  to  work.  It  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
making  hand-camera  work  "as  easy  as  shelling  peas." 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  RONTGEN  RATS  ON  THE  SKIN. 

It  may,  or  it  may  not,  be  known  that  the  X  rays  are  productive  of  a 
serious  affection  of  the  skin,  if  it  is  frequently  subjected  to  their  influ- 
ence.   As  a  case  in  point,  the  demonstrator  at  Olympia,  who  has  daily 


experiments  to  attend  to  with  this  force,  haa  his  handa,  as  far  aa  tba 
fecond  joint  of  the  fingers,  almost  denuded  of  skin ;  they  appear  as  if 
they  had  been  severely  scalded,  with  considerable  inflammation  and 
swelUng.  Suppuration  of  one  finger-end  seems  to  be  in  progreas.  Alto- 
gether the  state  of  the  handa  is  very  painful  and  unsightly ;  bat  with 
regard  to  the  pain,  since  the  swelling  subsided,  it  has  not  been  muob. 
This  is  the  first  case  of  injury  that  has  been  brought  to  my  notice,  as  I 
have  seen  no  allusion  to  it  in  any  publication  that  I  happen  to  have 
read,  although  it  is  quite  possible  others  may  have  suffered  in  the  same 
manner,  attributing  the  aJOfeotion  to  something  else.  Of  coarse,  the 
effects  in  this  case  may  be  owing  to  something  else ;  but  the  sufferer,  an 
intelligent  man,  is  perfectly  convinced  that  the  Bontgen  rays  are  un- 
doubtedly the  cause,  and  nothing  else.  On  the  strength  of  this  opinion 
I  forward  you  these  notes.  Edward  Dukmobk. 


®ttt  ©Uttortal  EKtit. 


Photography  Annuaf,  1896. 

Edited  by  Henbt  Sturhev.    London :  IliSa  &,  Storme;,  3,  Bride-strwt. 

Well  printed  and  got  up,  as  hitherto,  the  1896  Annual  of  our  con- 
temporary, Photoi/vaplnj,  is  before  us.  The  prominent  features  of 
previous  issues  are  retained  and  some  improvements  in  detail  arn 
introduced.  Tables  of  reference,  a  list  of  dealers  and  dark  rooms, 
practical  articles,  including  contributions  on  X  ray  photography  by 
Abney,  Swinton  &  Qifford  find  place  in  the  Annual,  wherein  abo 
Mr.  Bothamley  has  an  exhaustive  record  of  progress  in  photographic 
chemistry  during  189.5 ;  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  so  treating  of  optics  and 
Mr.  ]  Solas  of  photo-mechanical  printing.  Rev.  F.  0.  Lamberr, 
summarises  artistic  progress  in  1895.  He  surveys  both  the  Salon 
and  Royal  Photographic  Society's  Exhibitions  with  an  impartiality 
as  refreshing  as  it  is  uncommon.  Mr.  Albert  Taylor  as  usual  deal/< 
with  astro-photography  in  1895,  and  Mr.  C.  R.  Rowe  puts  a  deal  of 
conscientious  work  into  th«  compilation  of  the  section  devoted  to 
photographic  apparatus.  There  are  several  excellent  illustrationt 
from  negatives  by  Mr.  Sturmey,  Mr.  Rowe,  Mr.  Harold  Baker,  and 
others ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  Annual  must  be  pronounced  an  admir- 
able production. 

Thb  X  Rays. 

By  AaianE  TaoBjrroii,  M.A.    Bridford :  Percy  Lund  &  Co. 

Mr.  Thornton's  great  diificulty  in  the  compilation  of  this  little  book 
has  obviously  been  want  of  space,  much  of  the  information  he  gives 
being  of  a  very  fragmentary  nature.  Nevertheless,  within  the  limits 
at  his  command,  he  has  contrived  to  give  us  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing little  treatises  in  connexion  with  radiography  that  has  so  far 
been  published.  The  earlier  chapters  are  devoted  to  an  elucidation 
of  the  theories  of  sound  and  light  vibrations,  and  the  phenomena  of 
electrical  discharges.  Thence  follows  a  history  of  the  discovery  of 
the  X  rays  by  Rontgen,  together  with  a  brief  examination  of  the 
explanatory  theories  that  have  since  been  published  with  regard 
thereto.  The  photographic  aspects  of  the  subject  next  engage  atten- 
tion. Mr.  Thornton  is  concise  and  clear  in  his  exposition,  and  shows 
that  he  is  at  home  in  the  practice  as  well  as  the  theory  of  radio- 
graphy.   

Shakespeare's  Town  and  Times. 

By  H.  Snowdeh  WABoand  OATHsaiNK  Weed  Ward. 
London :    Dawbarn  &  Ward,  G,  Farriaffdon-avenue,  B.O. 

We  look  forward  to  the  time  when  this  book,  which  is  obviously  the 
outcome  of  a  loving  and  painstaking  study  of  a  facinating  theme, 
shall  have  secured  the  matured  fame  of  a  cheap  edition,  for,  while  in 
all  probability  the  Shakespearean  scholar  will  welcome  it,  the  very 
humblest  reader  of  the  bard  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  in,  and 
instructed  by,  the  plain  tale  of  the  great  poet's  life  and  surroundingM 
that  it  sets  forth.  Stratford-on-Avon  and  district  are  exhaustively 
described,  while  the  poet's  ancestry,  childhood,  bovhood,  youth,  and 
courtship ;  his  struggles  in  quest  of  a  fortune ;  his  manhood  and 
close  of  life  are  dealt  with  in  a  series  of  ably  written  chapters  to 
which  are  appended  useful  information  for  visitors,  a  map  of  the 
district,  Shakespeare's  will,  and  other  interesting  items.  The  authors 
appear  to  have  spared  no  trouble  in  research  to  verify  their  facts  and 
dates,  so  that  the  literary  portion  of  the  book  has  all  the  stamp  of 
being  a  thoroughly  careful  and  conscientious  history. 

From  the  photographic  point  of  view,  the  chief  attraction  of  the 
work  lies  in  the  illustrations,  of  which,  in  all,  there  are  considerably 
over  a  hundred.     With  few  exceptions,  no  clue  is  given  as  to  who 
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•was  responsible  for  the  original  photographs,  but  it  is  safe  to  con- 
jecture that  these  are  the  work  of  Mrs.  Snowden  Ward,  whom  we 
know,  to  have  passed  much  time  at  Stratford  with  the  camera. 
Without  exception,  the  photographs,  depicting  scenes  in  and  about 
Stratford — old  houses,  memorials,  streets,  churches,  monuments, 
tombs,  interiors,  copies  of  paintings,  land  and  river  scapes,  statues, 
portraits,  mostly  suggestive  of  or  conveying  an  idea  of  the  surround- 
ings of  the  poet  and  Anne  Hathaway  in  the  spacious  sixteenth 
century,  have  been  admirably  executed.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
interiors,  for  technical  and  artistic  excellence,  would  be  difficult  to 
excel.  The  illustrations  are  in  half-tone  by  the  Swan  Engraving 
Company,  and  are  qualitatively  above  reproach.  Messrs.  Allen  & 
Carruthers,  the  printers,  of  Chiswick,  have  turned  out  the  volume  in 
faultless  style;  paper  and  type  have  been  well  selected,  and  we 
should  like  to  pay  a  special  compliment,  rarely  accorded,  to  the 
makers  of  the  inks  used — Messrs.  Shackell  &  Edwards — who  have 
enabled  the  fullest  justice  to  be  done  to  the  exquisite  blocks  and 
typography. 

All  concerned,  and  especially  the  authors,  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  production  of  a  book  in  every  respect  worthy  of  its  great 
subject,  and  which  deserves  to  secure  a  permanent  place  among  the 
literature  devoted  to  William  Shakespeare. 


fteU)!Ei  antr  B^ott^. 


Si,UM-LiFE  PHOTOGBArHY.— This  month's"  (,*KM'ei- leads  off  with  a  briglitly 
written  antl  telling  article  on  the  inhabitants  of  Slumland  by  Mr.  Hector 
Maclean.  Of  special  interest  to  our  readers  are  the  illustrations,  which  have 
been  reproduced  from  photigraphs  by  Mr.  Edgar  Scamell.  .\lthough  the 
printing  and  paper  of  the  magazine  hardly  do  justice  to  the  blocks,  a  liVieral 
amount  of  line  and  hatch  has  been  put  in  by  hand,  which,  although  photo- 
graphic purists  may  object,  certainly  helps  to  give  vigour  and  linish  to  the 
half-tone  reproduction.  The  above  clever  collaboration  of  photographer  and 
writer  is  an  example  which  might  with  advantage  be  followed. 

I  ENTIRELY  dispute  the  contention  that  the  lantern  is  in  its  decadence.  Its 
possibilities  are  only  being  recognised,  and  whether  as  the  adjunct  of  the 
scientist  or  the  explorer,  or  simply  in  embellishing  the  text  of  the  entertainer, 
lantern  slides  will  ever  be  in  demand  by  the  lecturer.  It  is  only  when  the 
lantern  is  abu.«cd  that  spectators  tire.  There  is  surely  nothing  so  wearisome 
to  the  eye  and  brain  as  the  rapid  passing  through  of  a  stream  of  "linkless" 
pictures  one  after  the  other,  with  no  description  beyond  the  bald  announce- 
ment of  the  name  of  subject.  What  is  required  is  a  lecturer  who  can  appeal 
to  his  audience  through  tbe  force  of  his  periods,  and  heighten  the  interest  of 
his  subject  by  the  illuminated  examples  lie  throws  on  the  screen  before  them. 
— Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  India. 

German  Gl»ss  iNoasTRY. — According  to  the  Hdndcls  Mxiscuiii  the  glass 
industry  of  Germany  can  be  divided  into  two  groups,  the  one  including  works 
which  produce  glass  out  of  the  raw  material,  while  to  the  .second  group  belong 
those  factories  which  receive  glass  from  the  former,  and  improve  it  by  blowing 
and  cutting  At  the  present  time  there  are  312  actual  glass  manufactories  in 
Germany,  with  .')0,00f)  emolovex.  In  these  factories  gla«s  and  glass  wares  are  pro- 
duced for  consumption,  such  as  bottles  and  other  hollow  glass,  mirror,  and 
window  glass.  Of  these  factories,  187  are  in  Prussia,  54  in  Bavaria,  and  the  re- 
maifider  in  the  other  German  states.  To  the  second  group  of  this  industry 
belong  163  establishments,  with  9000  cmploi/ts,  so  that  the  total  number  of 
factories  producing  and  imoroving  glass  in  Germany  is  therefore  47.'>.  Of 
these,  241  are  in  Prussia,  108  in  Bavaria,  .33  in  Saxony,  and  the  remainder 
in  the  smaller  German  states.  The  glass  industry  of  Germany  has  to  contend 
against  a  very  keen  competition  with  Austria- Hiirgary,  Belgium,  and  France 
— all  these  countries,  owing  to  advantagns  obtained  by  their  commercial  treaties 
with  Germany,  being  able  to  import  into  the  latter  country  large  quantities  of 
glass  and  glass  wares. 


MtttittQ^  of  JboctettejS* 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK; 


Angnat 

Name  of  Society. 

Subject. 

10 

North  Midrtlesei    

Technical  Meeting. 

t  Exhibition    of    Competition    Pictures 

<      taken  np  «n  the  Kxcnrsions  to  Arbury, 

(,     Cornptoa  Wynyates,  and  Stokesay. 

Mnmbers'  Opi-n  Niu'ht. 

(  Btonrsion:   Streatham  and  None-snoh 

\      Park. 

11 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society    ... 
Photographic  f^ub    ..., 

12 

15 

15... 

15 

J  Excursion :  Laatrho  and  Dincfcley  Ferry. 
1      Leader,  James  CoopHr, 
(  Etcarpioa  :       Onk.'?hotfc      and     Eslier. 
\     Leader,  J.  T.  French. 
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LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

July  30, — Mr.  R.  A.  Hodd  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretabt  recounted  some  tests  he  had  made  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  whether  the  peculiar  markings  on  negatives  brought  np  and  dis- 
cussed at  the  previous  meeting  might  be  attributed  to  some  action  of  the 
material  used  for  the  hinges  of  the  slides,  or  the  varnish  used  for  blackening  their 
interiors.  A  portion  of  the  hinge  stuff  was  put  in  contact  with  the  plate,  and 
some  of  the  black  smeared  on  the  slide  ;  but,  although  development  was  forced 
until  fog  set  in,  no  trace  of  an  image  was  found.  Two  further  exposures 
showed  nothing  of  a  retarding  or  accelerating  action,  and  the  negatives  were 
practically  perfect.  It  may  be  due,  as  suggested,  to  the  .acid  state  of  the  glue. 
It  was  thought  that  the  exposures  had  not  been  sufficiently  long,  and  that  the 
plates  should  have  been  left  in  the  slides  for  fifty  hours,  so  as  to  compare  with 
other  tests. 

He  further  drew  attention  to  a  note  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photo- 
(iRAi'HY  on  the  roller-blind  shutter,  in  which  Dr.  Kriigener  compares  the  use  of 
this  form  of  shutter  immediately  in  front  of  the  plate  with  one  need  in  front 
of  the  lens.  He  finds  that  the  shutter  in  front  of  the  lens  is  quite  as  effective 
as  when  used  in  front  of  the  plate.  The  Hon.  Secretary  thought  this  was 
rather  anomalous. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Hodd  opened  a  discussion  on 

Undkr-kxposcbb,  and  how  to  makb  thb  most  op  it. 

Granted  that  the  appearance  of  an  underexposed  negative  was  known  to  all, 
he  considered  that  the  retention  of  the  normal  developer,  trusting  to  additional 
alkali  to  finish  the  development,  was  very  unwise,  resulting  generally  in  fogging 
the  whole  plate,  without  improving  the  shadow  detail.  Tentative  development 
only  was  reliable.  He  did  not  consider  that  any  of  the  newer  scries  of  reduc- 
ing agents,  used  alone,  were  superior  to  pyro,  with  the  exception  of  glyciu, 
although,  ill  combination  with  pyro,  some  of  them  were  valuable,  rodinal 
being  the  best.     The  following  formula  has  answered  well  ;^ 

1. 

Pyro    I    ounce. 

Potassium  metabisulphiie J      ,, 

Waterto    9    ounces  1  drachm. 

2. 

Potassium  carbonate    1    ounce. 

Hidium  sulphite  J      „ 

Waterto 10    ounces. 

3. 

Potassium  bromide 1  ounce. 

Water  to 10  ounces. 

For  a  normal  developer,  take  of  pyro  solution  20  minims,  alkali  2  to  3 
drachms,  bromide  .">  minims,  in  which  a  correct  exposure  should  begin  to 
appear  in  from  thirty  to  fifty  seconds  ;  but,  if  the  time  of  appearance  is  much 
in  excess  of  this,  a  fresh  solution,  composed  of  pyro  solution  10  minims, 
alkali  1  to  2  drachms,  bromide  5  minims,  should  be  substituted,  with  the 
addition  of  five  drops  of  rodinal  per  ounce.  Glycin  was  found  to  be  a  very 
fair  developer  with  under-exposures,  and  there  was  no  tendency  to  fog.  As 
regards  a  preliminary  soaking  in  alkali,  he  considered  it  increased  the  chances 
of  chemical  foj  and  Irilling,  .and  preferred  the  application,  locally,  of  rodinal 
for  bringing  out  detail.  An  improved  negative  may  often  be  obtained  by 
making  a  transparency,  developing  for  detail  only,  and  from  that  a  second 
neg.ative.  A  coat  of  matt  varnish,  tinted,  it  necessary,  with  aurantia  on  the 
glass  >ide,  will  be  found  to  strengthen  the  shadow  detail,  that  on  the  high 
lights  being  scraped  away.  A  matt  chloride  paper  would  suit  this  style  of 
negative. 

Mr.  Henderson,  with  reference  to  time  of  appearance  of  the  imjge,  said  the 
gelatine  films  of  no  two  batches  of  plates  were  equally  hard  or  soft,  and  one 
would  take,  say,  a  minute  against  a  few  seconds  iu  the  other  case.  If  the 
plates  were  previously  thoroughly  soaked  in  water,  the  rule  might  apply.  As 
regards  the  treatment  with  alk.aU  first,  if  there  were  a  small  quantity  of 
bromide,  mixed  with  the  alkali  instead  of  fog,  you  would  get  clearness.  He 
recommended  bleaching  the  negative  with  bichloride  of  mercury  and  exposing 
to  light,  when  a  great  improvement  would  be  noticed.  In  rejily  to  a  question, 
be  advocated  soaking  in  water,  provided  it  be  pure.  Although  development 
did  not  start  so  soon,  it  caught  up  later,  and  did  not  take  any  more  time  in 
the  end. 

Mr.  Maokib  recalled  a  statement  that  the  speed  of  the  plate  would  be 
increased  by  treatment  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  potash  before 
exposure.  He  had  subjected  one-half  of  a  plate  to  this  solution,  and  on 
flowmg  on  the  developer  the  portion  treated  flashed  up  immediately,  but  by 
the  time  sufficient  density  was  obtained  he  could  not  see  a  dividing  line,  and 
it  appeared  as  if  not  treated  at  all.  There  was  no  hard-and-fast  rule  as  to 
developing.  In  the  case  of  a  very  rapid  plate  of  200  Hurter  &  Drifiield  and  an 
ordinary  plate,  both  proportionately  under-exposed,  he  would,  in  the  latter 
case,  put  on  the  alkali  first  and  add  the  pyro  gradually,  but  this  would  fog  the 
fast  plate. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  found  that  the  activity  of  the  developer  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  use  of  warm  water  up  to  about  80°  or  90°,  and  preferred  that 
to  addmg  ammonia. 

Mr.  Teape  thought  there  was  an  unnecessary  fear  of  getting  fog.  He 
always  developed  under-exposed  plates  until  they  did  fog,  and  thought  they 
were  better  for  it  and  printed  softer. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  mentioned  that  hypo,  if  added  to  pyro  developer  at 
starting,  was  said  to  have  no  effect,  but,  if  added  when  the  plate  was  half 
developed,  it  helped  the  detail  out. 

Mr  Banks  agreed  that  preliminary  soaking  in  alkali  was  beneficial,  but  it 
should  not  be  in  the  form  of  ammonia.    Cirbonate  of  potash  or  soda  would  do. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

July  29,— Mr.  E.  W.  Foxlee  in  the  chair. 

The  Chaibman  welcomed  Mr.  Charters  White,  a  former  memb«r  of  the 
Club,  to  the  meeting,  and  asked  bim  if  he  had  any  matters  of  photographic 
interest  to  mention. 

Mr.  White  said  that  recently  he  had  been  doing  as  little  work  in  his  dark 
room  as  possible,  as  he  disliked  the  extreme  heat.  His  photographic  work, 
however,  was  principally 

Histological  Wokk  with  the  Microscoi'k. 

In  dealing  with  some  of  the  technical  details,  Mr.  Charters  White  said  that  he 
found  a  convenient  developer  to  be  of  prime  importance.  He  had  been  for 
sometime,  and  was  now,  using  "  Hintokinone,"  a  one-solution  developer,  which, 
in  his  hands,  was  exceedingly  useful  and  efficient.  It  gives  clean,  bright 
imayes,  and  will  not  stain  either  the  fingers  or  the  plate.  Mr.  White  said 
that  he  always  gave  a  full  exposure,  and  then  treated  the  plate  to  a  careful 
development.  Should  he  find  the  exposure  to  be  more  than  sufficient,  he 
diluted  his  solution,  and  perh.ips  added  a  little  bromide  ;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
under-exposure  were  )iresent,  he  sliould  strengthen  up  his  developer  from  his 
stock  solution.  The  Hintokinone  is  a  concentrated  solution,  which  has  to  be 
diluted  with  ten  times  its  bulk  of  water  for  use. 

Mr.  Nesbitt  said  that  he  was  glad  to  hear  of  any  developer  which  was 
simple  in  character  and  at  the  same  time  did  not  involve  the  use  of  the 
caustic  alkalies  of  potash  or  soda,  to  both  of  which  he  had  a  strong  objection. 

Mr.  Bridge  said  that,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Charters  White's  remark 
about  diluting  the  developer  to  remedy  overexposure,  Mr.  Alexander  Cowan 
had  proved  to  his  owu  satisfaction,  and  he  thought  to  that  of  many  members 
of  the  Club,  that  dilution  of  the  developer  did  not  affect  the  final  result. 

Mr.  Fbv  said  that  that  was  so,  but  that,  as  the  result  was  considerably 
delayed,  ample  time  was  given  during  the  operation  to  select  a  suitable  moment 
for  closing  the  act  of  developmcDt,  and  thus  a  variety  of  results  might  be 
obtained.  He  added  that  he  thought  the  stitement  that  no  alteration  would 
be  effected  by  the  dilution  or  concentration  of  the  developer  must  be  taken  as 
only  obtaining  within  certain  reasonable  limits,  because  extreme  dilution 
tended  to  give  a  feeble  image,  however  protracted  the  action  might  be,  and 
vice  versd. 

A  member  raised  the  question  whether  in  the  experiments  and  paper  read 
l)y  Mr.  Haddon  before  the  Convention  the  use  of  silver  paper  upon  which  no 
printed  image  had  been  made  would  be  on  all  fours  with  similar  experiments 
in  which  the  actual  printed  image  was  used.  He,  the  member  in  question, 
had  a  weakness  for  the  actual  tests  which  took  place  in  the  workroom.  He 
asked  for  information,  and  not  in  a  querulous  spirit,  as  to  whether  some 
chemical  or  physical  difi'erence  might  not  make  a  practical  diflference  between 
the  two  sets  of  conditions. 

A  general  discussion  upon  the  alleged  superior  stability  of  the  old-time  silver 
prints,  the  value  of  gold  toning  as  an  aid  to  permanency,  and  other  analogous 
subjects  of  interest  to  photographers,  took  place. 

Mr.  Charters  White  promised  at  an  early  date  to  give  the  Club  a 
Travellers'  Night.  He  would  show  a  selection  of  his  Swiss  views,  of  which 
lie  was  anxious  to  have  the  opinion  of  his  old  friends  of  the  Club. 


South  London  Photographic  Society.  —At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society, 
■held  at  Hanover  Hall,  Hanover  Park,  Peckhara,  S.E.,  Mr.  W.  F.  Slater  (Vice- 
President)  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Albert  Hill  attended,  and  gave  a  demonstra- 
tion of 

Cresco-kylha  Novelties. 
He  first  dealt  with  intensification  with  uranium.  The  intensifler  as  at  present 
sold  is  in  an  improved  form,  and  is  free  from  the  disadvantages  of  the  earlier 
formula.  A  negative  which  is  too  thin,  but  free  from  fog,  is  simply  placed  in 
the  solution  and  left  until  it  is  sufficiently  built  up.  If  it  is  afterwards  desired 
to  discharge  the  intensification,  and  it  is  unsatisfactory,  it  can  be  removed  by 
placing  the  intensified  negative  in  an  alkaline  solution,  which  removes  the 
■colour.  The  negative  can,  after  washing,  if  desired,  be  intensified.  Local 
intensification  can  be  performed  by  applying  the  intensifier  with  a  brush. 
Portions  of  the  intensification  can  be  locally  removed  by  the  use  of  a  solution 
of  ammonia  (one  in  ten),  which  removes  the  colour.  The  intensifier  can  also  be 
used  for  lantern  slides,  but  only  red  colours  can  be  obtained  by  its  use.  The 
Argura  paper,  recently  placed  upon  the  mirket,  is  coated  on  Whatman's 
drawing  paper,  with  a  large  percentage  of  silver,  in  order  to  get  a  good  image. 
The  toning  solution  is  used  weaker  than  with  other  paper.  A  good  sepia-like 
tone  can  be  obtained  by  simply  fixing  the  print  in  hypo,  and,  after  washing, 
drying  it.  No  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  colour  of  the  print  as  it  comes 
from  the  printing  frame.  Prints  can  be  waxed  by  rubbing  the  surface  with  a 
solution  of  beeswax,  dissolved  in  turpentine.  Prints  on  this  paper  contrasted 
favourably  with  others  made  on  matt-surface  papers  from  the  same  negatives. 
The  shadows  were  more  transparent.  Mr.  Hill  brought  before  the  notice  of 
the  members  present  some  experiments  he  had  been  making  in  the  direction  of 
photo-sculpture.  He  had  used  bichromated  gelatine,  and,  after  printing, 
fixing  it  to  a  glass  plate,  immersed  it  in  a  cresco-fylma  solution,  which  caused 
the  gelatine  to  expand  vertically.  Some  casts  obtained  from  negatives  made 
in  this  way  were  shown. 


— ♦ 

Thi  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  July  20  and 
July  25,  1896  :— 

No.  16,080.—"  Improvements  in  or  relating  to  Apparatus  fo*  Taking,  View- 
ing, or  Proiecting  Photographic  Images  in  Rapid  Succession  to  give  .-i  Life-like 
Bffect."    W.  R.  Routledok,  A.  Rosenberg,  .and  W.  McDonald. 

No.  16,303.  —  "  Improvements  in  Actinometers."    G.  F.  Wynne. 


Kf  CorrcspontUnts  should  nmer  «rif«  on  both  >td<a  o/  th*  p<>p<r.    Wo  notice  ti  tokon 
of  communications  uvXm  the  names  and  addretaea  oftM  vriif/r*  are  given. 


THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  kindly  insert  this  refutation,  in  yonr  neit 
weekly  issue,  of  a  series  of  unfounded  statements  which  appeared  in  a 
photographic  monthly  of  August  ? 

Referring  to  the  Leeds  Convention  Meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Professional  Photographers,  after  stating  that  this  Association  "  rectu-ed 
its  death  there,"  it  was  stated  that  there  was  proposed  ''  a  motion  that 
the  Secretary  be  requested  to  resign,  and,  this  being  carried,  he  promptly 
left  the  meeting  .  .  .  .,  which  then  closed." 

There  is  npt  a  word  of  truth  in  the  foregoing  statements. 

Mr.  Barry  (Chairman  and  President),  Mr.  T.  Fall  (Vice- Chairman), 
Messrs.  Harold  Baker,  A.  Freke,  and  other  photographers,  well  known  to 
the  profession  and  to  the  Convention,  were  in  Leeds  all  that  week,  and 
easily  accessible  for  inquiry  and  information. 

The  headquarters  of  the  National  Association  of  Professional  Photo- 
graphers (the  Imperial  Hotel,  Leeds)  were  publicly  advertised  in  The 
British  Journal  ok  Photography,  were  publicly  posted  in  the  Convention 
Rooms  Office,  Leeds,  and  in  the  halls  of  the  five  hotels  named  in  the 
Convention  programme. 

Moreover,  a  full  and  lengthy  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Associa- 
tion was  published  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photooraphy  of  July  24 
and  Photography  of  July  23,  *c.,  wherein  it  was  announced  that  the 
next  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Professional  Photographers 
would  be  held  in  London,  on  the  Monday  after  the  opening  day  of  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  in  September  next. 

The  Leeds  Convention  closed  on  July  18,  a  fortnight  before  the  publica- 
tion of  these  unfounded  statements.  , 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  with  such  ample  means  of  ascertaining 
the  truth,  a  series  of  unfounded  and  misleading  statements  should 
have  been  promulgated  in  a  monthly  periodical,  wherein  the  amende 
honorable  could  not  possibly  appear  for  another  month.  —  We  are, 
yours,  &o.,  D.  J.  O'Neill,  S«cr«tary. 

47  Charlotte-road,  Birmingham,  August  4,  1896. 


THE  W.  H.  HARRISON  APPEAL. 
To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen,— Will  you  kindly  allow  us  to  publish  a  final  account  of 
the  Fund  raised  as  a  testimonial  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison,  and  to  express 
the  thanks  of  the  recipient  and  his  family  to  all  the  friends  who  have  so 
generously  contributed  to  the  fund. 

The  total  amount  of  the  subscriptions  is  1051.  is.,  and  after  deducting 
61.  lis.  (cost  of  stationery,  printing  appeals,  Ac),  there  remains  a  balance 
of  98i.  13s.,  of  which  251.  has  already  been  handed  over  to  Miss  Harrison, 
in  whose  care  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  remains. 

The  balance  of  73J.  13s.  is  now  held  in  trust  for  Mr.  Harrison,  and  will 
be  paid  over  in  monthly  instalments  of  2^.  to  Miss  Kate  Harrison,  for 
the  benefit  of  her  invalid  brother. 

Should  Mr.  Harrison  recover  during  the  next  three  years  sufficiently  to 
be  able  to  manage  his  own  affairs,  the  balance  remaining  unapplied  will 
be  handed  over  to  him,  or,  in  the  event  of  his  death,  to  his  sister.  These 
arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  approval  of  all  those  most 
closely  concerned. 

Any  further  donation  received  will  be  added  to  the  fund  to  be  applied 
in  the  same  manner. — We  are,  yours,  Ac,  Fredk.  H.  Vablev, 

Andrew  Psinolb. 


COLOUR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,- Under  Ex  Cathedra,  I  read  with  interest  about  Mr. 
Bennetto's  colour  photography.  I  also  note  your  remarks  as  to  how  he 
docs  not  let  a  photographer  see  it.  I  have  not  seen  any  result  although 
living  so  near,  but  wish  to  inform  you  and  the  photographic  public, 
that  Jane's  Colour  Photography  is  not  dead  or  done  out,  and  that  photo- 
graphers and  scientists  are  allowed  to  see,  handle,  or  have  in  their 
private  possession,  upon  signing  a  fcrm  of  receipt  of  same.  I  am 
obliged  to  be  cautious  as  to  this,  as  one  good  gentleman  to  whom  I  sent 
about  twenty  of  my  best  specimens  has  not  returned  them,  and,  upon 
inquiry,  I  find  he  has  crossed  over  somewhere.  This  has  caused  me 
great  inconvenience  and  loss  of  time ;  this,  along  with  other  obstacles, 
and  attention  to  business,  has  compelled  me  almost  to  abandon  my 
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process  for  the  time.  I  hope  to  get  something  in  the  Eoyal  Exhibition. 
I  will  further  confirm  my  previous  statement,  that  in  my  process  there 
are  no  dyes  used. 

I  regret  I  have  to  sign  my  name  plain  "  Arthur  Jane,"  and  have  not  a 
few  links  or  coupling  chams  at  the  end  of  it,  so  that  any  that  might  be 
able  might  lay  hold,  and  help  on  a  bit.  I  have  experienced  enough 
liuffers,  but  had  very  few  couplers  from  the  photographic  world. 
Possibly  it  may  not  be  (scientifically)  blended  to  suit  the  water  of  the 
district. 

"  Unfinished — I  declare  it ; 
Rebuffed— I'll  bear  it." 
I  am,  yonrs,  Ac,  Arthdr  Jade. 

Crockwell-street,  Bodmin,  August  1, 1896. 


^n^iott^  to  €orre3Si)on3jetttjES, 


%*  All  matters  intended  far  the  text  portion  of  this  Joubnal,  including 
queries,  must  he  addressed  to  "  Thb  Editors,  Thb  British  Journal  of 
Photoobapht,"  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay, 

%*  Correspondents  are  infornied  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com- 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  namet 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

♦,*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Hknbt  Grkbnwood  &  Co.,  2,  Tork-strett, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 

Photographs  Kegistkrbd  : — 

Thomas  Arthur  Morrson,  Dumfries,  Scotland.— Four  i)iio(ojrap7is  of  the  Rigid  Hcv. 
Dr.  Turner,  Lord  Bishop  of  Galloxcay,  Scotlond. 


Received.— E.  S.  Hodgson  ;  E.  Harrison  ;  W.  Hampson  ;  W.  Bbnnetto  ; 
and  others.     In  our  next, 

Album  Maker.- Lex  .|Lowthime,  Lamb's  Conduit-street,  W.C,  will  probably 
meet  your  requirements. 

^poxxr  Prints. — T.  W.  There  is  very  little  question  that  the  spottiness  arises 
from  the  bronze  powder  with  which  the  mounts  are  lettered  and  edged. 

Lens. — J.  McKbnnon.  A  single  lens  will  do  quite  as  well  for  general  land- 
scape work  as  a  double  combination.  Indeed,  some  of  onr  best  workers 
prefer  that  form,  for  that  class  of  subject,  to  any  other. 

Ferrotype  Plates. — E.  Morgan  says  :  "  Will  you  kindly  inform  we  where  I 
could  purchase  the  dry  ferrotype  plates,  also  the  gilt  frames  for  the 
same  ?''— In  reply  :  Of  F.allowfield,  146,  Charing  Cross-road,  W.C. 

Ether  for  Collodion. — A  good  quality  of  methylated  ether  will  do  quite 
well  for  collodion  for  the  wet  process.  Methylated  alcohol,  however,  as 
met  with  commercially,  will  not  do.  The  unmethylated  alcohol  is 
necessary. 

Tilting  the  Camera.— S.  Stephens.  The  print  shows  that  you  tilted  the 
camera  to  get  in  the  whole  of  the  structure,  but,  at  the  same  time,  you 
neglected  to  bring  the  swing  back  into  use.  If  the  camera  be  tilted,  the 
swing  back  must  be  used. 

York  Minster.— W.  W.H.  Conventioners  were  accorded  special  privileges 
on  their  visit  to  the  cathedral  town.  Xo  doubt,  similar  facilities  are  to 
be  obtained  by  others  by  application  to  the  proper  authorities,  but  we 
are,  for  the  moment,  unable  to  say  who  they  are. 

Patent.— R.  JI.  C.  You  can  certainly  patent  the  camera  stand,  the  same  as 
you  can  anything  else,  but  the  patent  would  not  be  valid,  because  the 
thing  has  been  done  before.  Indeed,  that  form  of  stand  was  introduced 
many  years  ago,  and  has  been  superseded  by  the  different  forms  now  on 
the  market. 

Photo-micrography.- C.  Thohnton.  We  should  certainly  advise  you  not  to 
commence  with  high  power.  Make  your  first  essays  with,  say,  a  two- 
inch  or  an  inch-and-a-half  objective,  and  attain  to  good  results  with 
that  before  going  higher.  With  the  quarter  and  eighth  of  the  maker 
mentioned  you  will  not  be  troubled  with  a  "  chemical  focus." 

Valci  of  Lens.— C.  A.  S.  We  do  not  undertake  to  value  apparatus,  there- 
fore we  cannot  say  what  the  lens  is  worth.  W6  may  say,  however,  if  it 
is  by  the  maker  whose  name  it  bears,  it  would  be  very  cheap  indeed  at 
the  price  mentioned,  supposing  it  to  be  perfect.  Before  paying  the 
whole  of  tlie  sum,  we  should  advise  you  to  show  it  to  the  maker,  who 
will  advise  you  as  to  its  genuineness. 

Lantern  Slides.— S.  W.  Owen  says  :  "  I  shall  be  obliged  if  yon  can.  inform 
me  what  are  '  photo  relief  print '  lantern  slides  ?  I  have  purchased 
some  slides  second  hand,  and  they  have  that  title  printed  in  gilt  letters 
on  the  mask.  They  look  rather  like  Paget  printing-out  slides,  or,  at 
any  rate,  as  if  they  had  been  toned."— In  all  probability  the  slides  are 
produced  by  the  Woodbury  process. 


Encaustic— S.  asks  :  "What  is  meant  by  eneausticing  prints,  which,  I  am 
told,  used  to  be  done  to  make  them  more  permanent,  as  well  as  im- 
prove their  appearance."— Practically,  it  was  polishing  the  prints  with 
beeswax,  after  the  manner  that  furniture  is  polished.  A  little  of  the 
compound  is  rubbed  over  the  picture,  and  polished  off  with  a  piece  of 
flannel.  A  formula  for  the  "encaustic  paste"  will  be  found  in  the 
Almanac. 

Removing  RETOUCHlNa. — T.  Minns  says  :  "  I  sent  some  negatives  to  one  who 
advertises  to  do  retouching,  but  the  work  is  so  badly  done  that  the 
negatives  are  spoilt  as  they  are.  Is  there  any  means  of  removing  it  i  I 
am  afraid  to  use  indiarubber,  for  fear  of  injuring  the  films.  "-Sup- 
posing the  retouching  medium  used  was  of  the  commercial  kind,  the 
work  can  be  cleaned  of!',  without  injury  to  the  film,  with  a  pledget  of 
cotton-wool  charged  with  turpentine. 

Salted  Paper. — C.  H.  says  :  "  I  have  salted  some  drawing  paper  by  im- 
mersion, one  white  of  egg,  one  ounce  of  common  salt,  twenty  ounces  of 
water.  Result,  very  unsatisfactory  ;  looks  .as  if  it  were  '  nnsalted.'  Can 
you  give  me  a  better  recipe  ?" — We  should  say  that  paper  so  treated 
would  bear  evidence  of  being  rery  much  over-salted.  We  should  advise 
our  correspondent  in  his  next  essay,  if  the  paper  is  immersed,  to  use  a 
quarter  only  of  the  salt  to  twenty  ounces  of  water  at  most. 

Embossing  Prints. — T.  Davies  says:  "When  embossing  prints  in  a  cameo 
press,  if  they  are  on  double  albumenised  paper,  the  albumen  is  often 
cracked,  especially  when  it  couies  in  direct  contact  with  the  die.  This 
does  not  take  place  with  the  less  glossy  paper.  Can  you  give  me  a 
remedy?" — We  have  no  doubt  that  the  trouble  may  be  avoided  by 
embossing  the  prints  before  they  become  "bone  dry,"  that  is,  soon 
after  they  are  mounted,  and  while  the  paper  still  retains  some  moisture. 

Glass  for  Studio. — S.  Wells  writes  :  "I  am  told  that  some  kinds  of  glass 
are  very  prone  to  turn  yellow  when  exposed  to  the  light  for  a  lime. 
Such  glass  would  certainly  be  unsuitable  for  glazing  a  studio  witli. 
Can  you  tell  me  the  best  kind  to  use  for  the  purpose  ? " — Some  very 
white  glass  was  in  the  market  many  years  ago  that,  by  long  exposure 
to  light,  ilid  change  to  a  decidedly  yellow  colour,  and  we  are  not  sure 
that  it  is  made  now.  The  ordinary  sheet  glass  of  commerce  answers 
every  purpose,  and  is  very  unlikely  to  change  colour. 

The  Combined  Bath. — A.  Frankun  says:  " Kindly  inform  me  whether  the 
chloride  papers  are  as  permanent  toned  with  the  combined  bath  as  Ihe 
separate  baths.  I  have  sent  you  the  formula  which  I  use,  and  by 
which  I  get  very  good  tones,  but  I  have  been  questioned  as  to  the 
permanency  of  them." — In  reply :  Our  and  many  others'  experience 
points  to  the  fact  that  there  is  considerable  risk,  when  using  a  com- 
bined bath,  of  imparting  fugacity  to  the  prints.  We  should  recommend 
you  to  abandon  the  formula— containing  alum  and  lead  nitrate— for  the 
combined  bath  you  have  been  using,  and  employ  separate  baths,  toning 
with  gold  and  sulphocyanide,  and  fixing  with  plain  hypo. 

Hand  Camera. — Beginner  says:  "I  have  just  got  a  hand  camera,  but  I 
cannot  get  a  sharp  picture  with  it.  On  showing  the  results  to  a  photo- 
grapher, he  curtly  told  me  that  I  had  not  properly  locussed.  That 
cannot  be  the  cause,  because  the  camera  is  a  fixed-locus  one,  and  requires 
no  focussing.  Can  you  explain  the  reason  the  pictures  are  not  sharp  '" 
— No,  because  there  are  so  many  reasons  why  they  may  not  be.  For 
example,  the  camera  not  held  still  during  exposure,  faulty  lens,  or 
worked  with  too  large  an  opening,  the  lens  not  properly  adjusted.  If, 
however,  the  lens  is  properly  adjusted  for  distant  objects,  it  will  not 
be  in  focus  for  near  ones  ;  therefore,  if  used  for  such,  they  will,  of 
course,  be  out  of  focus. 

Defaulting  Canvasser. — Photo  say  :  "Will  you  kindly  inform  me  what  to 
do  in  the  following  case  '!  About  two  years  ago  I  appointed  a  man  as 
agent  for  nie  in  a  distric.  about  seven  or  eight  miles  from  Thombury. 
He  obtained  some  orders,  which  were  executed  and  cash  paid  ;  but  on 
the  last  two  orders  he  has  never  paid  over  the  money  for  same,  which  I 
know  he  has  received.  I  did  not  know  the  names  of  the  persons  he  had 
the  orders  from,  so  enclosed  the  bill  of  each  with  the  photographs  made 
out  in  blank.  I  have  made  several  applications  for  the  money,  but 
have  not  been  able  to  get  it.  I  don't  think  it  will  be  much  use  to  put  him 
in  the  County  Court,  as  he  is  in  debt  to  so  many  people  in  the  town. 
What  I  particularly  wish  to  know  is,  do  you  think  he  can  be  prosecited 
for  embezzlement ; " — In  reply :  Probably  a  prosecution  would  lie,  but 
you  bad  better  get  legal  opinion  on  the  matter.  Tlie  border-line 
between  ' '  embezzlement "  and  ' '  matters  of  account "  is  not  always 
plain. 

Toning;  Lens. — H.  Mason  says:  "1.  I  should  be  obliged  if  you  will  kindly 
inform  me,  through  your  Answers  to  Correspondents  column,  what 
toning  formula  I  should  use  to  produce  a  fire  grey  tone  ?  I  have  heard 
something  about  a  'salt  bath,'  but  do  not  Icnow  the  formula.  Can  I 
obt-ain  a  grey  tone  with  any  make  or  tint  of  paper?  2.  Will  you  also 
kindly  say  if  a  No.  2ii  Dallmeyer  lens  is  a  cabinet  or  carte  lens  '  I 
have  one  in  use,  but  it  will  not  cover  a  cabinet  plate  without  the  sm.iU 
stop  No.  4.  I  am  told  it  will  cover  8x6  plate." — 1.  It  is  not  stated 
what  kind  of  paper  is  being  employed,  whether  albumen,  gelatine, 
coUodio-chloride,  or  platinotype.  It  may,  however,  be  mentioned  that 
the  more  glossy  the  paper,  as  a  rule,  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  get 
grey  tones  upon  it.  Plain  salted,  or  some  of  the  matt-suriace  gelatine 
papers,  are  best  adapted  for  grey  tones.  2.  The  "No. 2b "of  the  maker 
named  is  only  intended  for  rarte-de-  ciiilc  size,  though  cabinet  poitraits 
are  frequently  taken  with  it  when  stopped  down. 
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COnttltt^*  j  interesting  reading.   A  short  article  is  devoted  to  photography, 

.  I  ^^^  we  observe  from  the  reproductions  given  that  Daguerreo- 

'  typy  was  referred   to   in  the  very  first  number  of  our  coc- 

lETisG's    iMrR5TEMi;NT8    iw    ott  temporary.     The  Scientific  American   has  always  looked  with 

STi'^^jr, ":. ':!.!.™".''*.':"'.%:iJ  ,  ^''^""^^y  ^yes  upon  photographic  progress,  and  we  wish  it  a 

A  tkif  to  northkbk  italt.    By        i  lengthened  career  in  which  to  continue  its  encoiiraeement 

J.  E.  <;nbbiD9    .122    ;  ° 

The  Inqcirer  5.;;    '  •  *  # 

OtTB  BiiiTOEiAL  Table: —  i  ^  ,  ,  »c       n    -r.        ,         -n    1  , 

joKri.iufi  /fir  Photoartrhie  uni  UL'R  confrvn-,  Mr.  F.  Uuu.i.i-    Todd,  editor  of  the  Chi^-ago 

eiasrVhotograpiw' !..~ .".*^.!  52t  i   I'hotographic  BeacoTi,  sends  us  the  following  intereiting  note 

NiiwBASD Notes 5.'4  \   with    reference    to    the    invention   of  the   fish-glue   process: 

M^^rrsoci;;;;;;-' ''"  '   "  «y«l°P'  '^^  conversation  with  n.e,  frequently  claimed  to   be 

PhotoKraphic   Club— Manciiester  the  Writer  of  the  article  ia  the  Arlixi  Printer,  and,  so  far  as  I 

Photographic  Society — Borough  i  ,        ,  ,  ^ 

Polytechnic  Photographic  So.  KQOw,   no  One  else  has  o?er  done  80.     The  experiments,  he 

^tpiJc'l°"irty  .'.'?.'!.'!'"..^.'!°!.''.'.  5:5      '**i'^>  °»  which  he  based  the  process  were  made  for  another 

OoRREspoKDENCE:—  purpose  in  the  Camera  Club,  Loudou,  aud  the  idea  of  usin-' 

Kat.on.il    Association    of    Profes-  \        e       \.   iff  j.  i  i,..^  ' 

sionai  Photographers -Effect  of  giuc  lor  naU-tone  work  striicK  him  m  Chicago.     I  used  to  see 

in|  uSmTd'wM^-o'lS';  Hyslop  almost  daily,  but  for  two  years  I  have  lost  track  cf 

pS^rl;^y-rp:i»1S,''rt"!!  ««   ,  ^i'".  so  cannot  refer  him  to  Mr.  Gamble's  paper." 

The   Eepakbios    of    Paper.      By  *  *  *. 

B.  W.  Foilee 5J7    I 

A»«wERs TO coRREaposDENTs 528  '       A  CORRESPONDENT  Writes:    "May  I  point  out  an  instance 

—  which  may  have  escaped  your  notice,  showing  how  an  author 
should  be  careful,  in  writing  stories  in  which  the  latest  scien- 
tific discoveries  are  introduced,  to  fully  inform  himself  on  the 
subject.  The  Strand  Ma<ja:in''  for  July  contains  the  first  in- 
stalment of  a  new  series  ot  sketches,  entitled  '  The  Adventures 
of  a  Man  of  Science,'  in  which  the  scientist,  in  utilising  the 
New  Photography  to  find  out  whether  a  Brahmin  had  swallowed 
a  valaable  diamond,  informs  us  that,  after  having  arranged  his 
subject  in  such  a  position  that  the  X  rays  should  pass  through 
his  body,  and  turned  off  the  light  in  the  room,  he  removed  the 
cap  fi-'ini  tk"  camera,  and,  after  an  exposure  from  seven  to  ten 
minutes,  felt  certain  he  had  taken  a  careful  photograph.  It  is 
carious  to  note  that  the  same  number  contains  an  article  fuDy 
describing  how  the  New  Photographs  are  taken." 
♦  ♦  * 


EX  CATHEDRA. 


The  Britannia  Works  Company  have  issued  a  special  edition  of 
Photographic  Scraps,  intended  for  professional  photographers 
only.  As  far  as  the  Company  have  been  able,  they  have  sent 
a  copy  to  every  professional  photographer  in  the  world.  This 
issue  of  Scraps  has  been  written  by  professionals  for  pro- 
fessionals, and  such  well-known  men  as  Byrne  (of  Richmond), 
West  I  (of  Southsea),  Wilson  <fc  Co.  (Aberdeen),  W.  Crooke, 
W.  E.  Debenham,  and  Harold  Baker  contribute  short  articles 
descriptive  of  their  experiences  with  the  Hford  plates  and 
papers.  The  Britannia  Works  Company  are  to  be- congratu- 
lated on  their  enterprise.  We  may  add  that,  should  any  of  our 
professional  readers  not  have  received  a  copy  of  this  special 
issue  of  Photographic  Scraps,  a  post  card  to  the  Company  will 
bring  one. 


We  tender  our  congratulations  to  our  contemporary,  the 
■Scientific  American,  which  has  celebrated  its  half- century  of 
existence  by  the  publication  of  a  special  number,  in  which  it 
gives  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  progress  of  American 
mechanical  science  since  1S45.     The  number  is  full  of  deeply 


Mr.  Wallace  Bknnbtto  writes  us,  with  reference  to  some 
remarks  of  ours,  made  a  fortnij;ht  ago,  touching  his  alleged 
discovery  of  photography  in  natural  colours  :  "  In  some  notes 
you  give  about  my  colour  photographs  you  state  you  '  are  sur- 
prised to  learn  from  a  correspondent  that  Mr.  Bennetto  declines 
to  show  the  results  to  a  photographer,'  itc  Will  you  kindly 
state  that  no  photographer  has  ever  asked  permission  to  SBff 
tue  pictures,  tint  no  one  has  ever  asked  on  behalf  of  a  photo- 
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grapher,  and  therefore  the  statement  is  false,  and  I  will  thank 
you  to  give  me  the  name  of  your  correspondent.  I  have  shown 
the  results  to  several  persons  as  stated,  and  hope  shortly  to 
exhibit  the  pictures  to  the  public,  of  which  I  will  give  you  due 
notice."  We  give  Mr.  Bennetto's  denial  the  utmost  possible 
prominence.  Our  authority  for  the  statement  that  he  declined 
to  show  his  results  to  a  photographer  was  a  Newquay  pro- 
fessional photographer. 

♦  •*  * 

It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  a  paragraph  which  we  print 
under  the  heading  News  and  Notes,  that  Mr.  Bennetto  has 
declined  the  challenge  of  Mr.  Bullmore  to  produce  the  results. 
These  are  to  be  exhibited  shortly,  and  we  hope  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  them.  We  would  suggest  the  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society's  Exhibition  next  month  as  a  suitable  place  for 
their  display.  We  have  no  desire  to  say  anything  that  might 
be  construed  as  prejudicial  or  hostile  to  Mr.  Bennetto,  but,  in 
this  matter  of  the  alleged  discovery  of  photography  in  natural 
colours,  the  public  has  so  often  been  misled  by  claims  and 
announcements  that  have  not  stood  the  test  of  analysis,  that 
each  fresh  "  discoverer"  has  only  himself  to  thank  if  his  state- 
ments evoke  feelings  of  scepticism  when  they  are  made  in 
newspapers  that  are  not  qualified  to  pronounce  an  authorita- 
tive opinion  on  the  specimens  subniitted  to  them. 


ENGLISH  PATENTS. 


Comments  have  frequently  been  made  in  the  technical  press  as 
to  the  way  in  which  patents  are  granted  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
At  the  English  Patent  Office  no  inquiry  whatever  is  made  as 
to  whether  the  invention  is  new,  original,  if  it  has  been  in  use 
previously,  or,  indeed,  if  it  has  even  been  patented  before.  As 
a  consequence,  patentees  often  find  themselves  involved  in 
costly  litigation,  which  might  well  have  been  avoided  if  only  a 
very  limited  inquiry  had  been  made  by  the  authorities  before 
the  patent  was  granted.  In  most  other  countries  a  patent  is 
not  granted  without  the  authorities  instituting  an  investigation, 
of  some  sort  at  least,  as  to  the  novelty  or  otherwise  of  the 
invention  for  which  protection  is  sought. 

In  America,  as  well  as  in  Germany,  for  example,  the  inquiry 
is  very  complete,  and,  if  it  is  found  that  the  invention  is  not 
new  and  original,  the  patent  is  refused.  In  the  latter  country 
the  inquiry  is  more  complete  than  in  the  former,  and  there  it 
is  not  only  necessary  that  the  thing  be  new  and  original,  but 
it  must  also  be  of  public  utility  as  well,  or  a  patent  will  not  be 
granted.  This  is  a  very  good  point  in  connexion  with  German 
patent  law,  inasmuch  as  it  prevents  a  monopoly  being  created 
in  trifling  things  which  are  not  worthy  of  it.  Owing  to  the 
strict  investigation  made  by  the  German  Patent  Office  before  a 
patent  is  given,  the  validity  of  a  similar  patent,  under  the 
International  patents  arrangement,  is  seldom  questioned  in  any 
other  country.  In  England  the  Patent  Office  simply  takes  tbe 
money  and  asks  no  questions,  and  the  same  thino'  can  be 
patented,  over  and  over  again,  even  if  it  were  not  original  in  Ihe 
first  iustance.  That  is  not  as  it  should  be,  considering  that 
the  profits  of  our  Patent  Office  are  something  like  100,000/.  a 
year. 

Here  is  a  case  in  point,  in  connexion  with  photography,  as 
to  the  way  English  applications  are  accepted.  In  our  issue  of 
the  24th  ult.  we  printed  the  "complete  specification"  of  a 
patent  applied  for  by  Mr.  Davey  for  producing  embossed 
portraits,  and  last  week   we  gave  the  complete  specification, 


with  a  brief  append,  of  Mr.  Taber  for  a  precisely  similar 
thing,  embossed  portraits.  If  the  specifications  be  compared, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  two  methods  are,  practically,  identical 
in  every  particular ;  yet,  in  the  ordinary  course,  both  patents 
will  be  sealed,  and  the  patent  will  possibly  have  to  be  litigated 
afterwards,  unless,  indeed,  one  or  other  of  the  applicants  is 
successful  in  opposing,  before  the  comptroller,  the  sealing  of 
the  other's  patent.  That  involves  considerable  trouble,  and 
sometimes  no  little  expense.  Ten  shillings  has  to  be  paid  on 
giving  notice  of  appeal,  and  twenty  shillings  by  each  party  on 
hearing  by  the  comptroller.  It  is  rarely  that  the  contending 
parties  appear  by  themselves — they  are  usually  represented  by 
their  patent  agents  or  by  counsel.  This  materially  adds  to  the 
cost  of  the  proceedings,  and  each  litigant  will  have  to  bear  his 
own  costs,  as  none  are  allowed  to  the  successful  party. 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  two  applications  just 
referred  to  were  made  within  about  a  fortnight  of  each  other, 
namely,  Davey's  on  October  25,  1895,  and  Taber's  on  No- 
vember 12,  1895  ;  also  that  the  two  complete  specifications 
were  accepted  within  about  the  same  time  of  one  other, 
the  former  on  June  20  of  this  year,  and  the  latter  on 
July  4  following.  Both  inventors,  it  is  noteworthy,  date 
from  San  Francisco,  and  the  patents  are  applied  for  through 
English  agents. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  would-be  patentees 
that  the  English  Patent  Office  will  grant  a  patent  for  an 
invention  that  may  have  no  originality  whatever  in  it,  and 
which  may  oven  have  been  patented  before,  though,  of  course, 
such  a  patent  would  have  no  validity  if  contested  in  a  court  of 
law.  This  being  the  case,  it  behoves  applicants  who  desire 
valid  patents  to  make  themselves,  personally  or  through  their 
agents,  perfectly  cognisant  of  what  has  been  done  previously 
before  lodging  their  specifications.  This,  if  done  personally  and 
completely,  involves  a  great  deal  of  time  and  trojible ;  and,  if 
done  by  a  patent  agent,  of  course  it  incurs  considerable  expense. 
A  very  complete  search  by  a  patent  agent  is  sometimes  a 
costly  matter,  and  in  the  end  is  not  always  conclusive  in  such 
subjects  as  photography. 

Patent  agents  mostly  confine  their  investigations  to  what 
has  previously  been  done  with  regard  to  patents.  Some,  how- 
ever, do,  when  a  supposed  valuable  invention  in  connexion 
with  such  a  thing  as  photography  is  in  question,  engage  the 
services  of  an  expert  in  photographic  matters,  and  wbo  is  well 
versed  in  what  has  been  done  in  the  past.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  a  thing  may  have  been  patented  before  to  make  a  subse- 
quent patent  for  it  invalid.  It  is  quite  sufficient  if  the  thing 
has  been  shown  publicly,  worked,  or  published.  Many  patents 
now  pass  as  being  valid  which  would  be  quite  upset  on  this 
score  if  contested.  In  some  countries,  we  believe,  prior  publi- 
cation or  use  does  not  invalidate  a  patent,  provided  the  thing 
has  not  been  published,  used,  or  patented  during  the  previous 
fifty  years.  Therefore  an  invention  that  may  be  over  fifty 
years  old,'  if  it  has  been  in  abeyance  the  while,  can  there  ba 
patented  as  a  new  thing,  and  the  patent  will  be  valid.  In 
England  this  is  not  the  case,  though  some  patent-law  reformers 
would  have  ii;  so. 


The  Action  of  Ziiglit  on  some  Oirg'anic  Acids  in 
tlxe  Presence  of  Sunligrbt. — This  is  the  title  of  a  paper 
forming  the  thesis  written  by  Henrj-  Fay  for  his  degree  of  Ph.D.  in 
the  .Tohn  Hopkins  University,  and  it  contains  a  most  valuable  and 
interesting  rciuyne  of  early  investigations  relative  to  the  action  of 
light   on   various  bodies,  many  of  which    possess    germs  of  value 
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Appearing  to  be  now  quite  lost  sight  of.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
make  an  efficient  brief  precig  of  the  paper,  which  itself  partakes  of 
the  character  of  an  abstract,  hence  we  merely  call  attention  to  its 
most  interesting  character,  pointing  out  to  those  who  have  no  means 
■of  access  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  University  that  the  paper  is 
4being  republished,  in  e.rtenso,  in  the  pages  of  the  Chemical  News,  the 
first  part  appearing  in  the  issue  for  July  31. 


Action  of  Zinc  on  Sensitive  Plates.  —  At  a  recent 
■meeting  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  some  singular  experi- 
■ments  in  this  direction  were  described  by  M.  R.  Colson.  Their 
•outcome  is  to  the  effect  that  it  is  inadvisable  to  use  cameras,  slides, 
or  plate  boxes  of  metallic  zinc,  as  M.  Colson  finds  it  to  volatilise  at 
ordinary  temperatures  in  quantity  sufficient  to  produce  an  effect  on 
the  plate.  The  action  is  energetic  with  freshly  cleaned  surfaces  of 
the  metal,  as,  for  example,  when  it  is  abraded  with  emery  paper,  and 
falls  off  as  the  zinc  becomes  oxidised. 


With  reference  to  this  remarkable  fact  and  the  volatilisation  of 
metals  at  ordinary  temperatures,  a  further  reference  was  made  at  a 
succeeding  meeting  of  the  Academy  by  M.  H.  Pellat,  who  stated 
that,  using  steel  in  lieu  of  the  zinc  employed  by  M.  Colson,  he  had 
•obtained  quite  similar  results. 


Tbe  1893  Eclipse. — A  report  at  an  apposite  moment  has 
1)een  issued  by  M.  Deslandres  upon  the  work  of  the  French  eclipse 
•expedition  to  Senegambia  to  observe  the  solar  eclipse  of  189:-!.  As 
•our  readers  have  been  made  aware,  some  account  of  the  work  done 
has  already  been  published,  but  the  recent  reports  given  describe  the 
whole  plan  and  purpose  of  the  expedition,  with  particulars  of  the 
work  accomplished.  The  programme  involved  photography  of  the 
■corona  and  its  spectrum,  especially  in  the  ultra-violet,  and  a  spectro- 
«copic  study  of  the  movements  of  the  corona.  M.  Deslandres  fin^s 
that,  for  photographs  of  the  corona,  rapid  plates  are  not  advisable. 
He  has  obtained  his  best  results  with  plates  of  medium  rapidity. 
When  examining  and  collating  the  images  on  his  various  plates, 
this  investigator  found  an  annoying  difficulty  to  arise :  he  was  quite 
unable  to  determine  on  one  of  his  negatives  whether  certain  spots 
that  appeared  were  the  result  of  stellar  images,  or  were  mere  par- 
ticles of  dust  or  imperfections  of  the  film.  Hence  he  makes  the 
Taluable  suggestion  that,  when  searching  for  intra-mercurial  planets, 
two  cameras,  at  least,  should  always  be  employed. 


Acetylene. — There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this  illuminant  holds 
•an  important  place  in  the  scale  of  light-giving  agents,  and  is  the 
subject  of  grave  consideration  in  high  quarters.  Granted  a  suitable 
turner,  the  light  from  acetylene  is  extremely  powerful ;  the  points 
'that  need  consideration  are  the  generators,  mode  of  storage,  relative 
«afety  as  compared  with  ordinary  coal  gas.  Already  there  are 
several  generators  described,  or  now  placed  on  the  market,  some  of 
which  take  the  place  of  storage  apparatus.  For  storing  the  gas,  the 
most  important  plan  is  that  of  keeping  it  in  the  compressed  form, 
and  the  statement  was  quoted  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia 
Fire  Underwriters'  Association  that  a  cylinder  four  inches  wide  and 
■four  feet  long  would  supply  sufficient  light  for  a  ten-roomed  house 
for  three  months.  As  regards  safety,  acetylene  has  to  be  looked  at 
■from  several  points,  as  its  characteristics  vary  to  a  great  extent  from 
those  of  coal  gas.  At  the  meeting  referred  to  it  was  stated  that,  if 
supplied  to  the  consumer  through  underground  pipes,  in  the  same 
manner  as  ordinary  gas  comes  to  the  consumer,  it  was  just  as  safe  as 
the  latter ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is 
liable  to  form  dangerously  explosive  compounds  with  copper.  It  is 
further  to  be  noted  that  Berthelot  has  shown  it  to  be  an  endothermic 
compound,  and  so  liable  to  explosions.  Thus,  if  mixed  with  atmo- 
spheric air  in  the  burner,  it  might  strike  back  into  the  mains  or  the 
gasometer.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  whether  this  would  be 
■sufficient  to  initiate  an  explosion  of  the  whole,  but  it  has  been 
••experimtntally  shown  that  a  reservoir  of  gas  is  capable  of  explosion 


by  the  aid  of  a  percussion  cartridge  in  the  manner  best  adapted  to 
explode  a  mass  of  gun-cotton. 


TuE  quality  of  the  ^ight  is  very  restful  to  the  eye  in  comparison 
with  the  electric  and  incandescent  gas  lights.  In  a  recently  pub- 
lished work  dealing  with  this  subject  it  is  stated  that  a  light  rich 
in  the  violet  and  ultra-violet  rays  (such  as  is  obtamed  with  the 
arc  and  magnesium  light)  is  hurtful  to  the  eye,  these,  for  example, 
being  the  rays  in  sunlight  that  bring  on  sunstroke  or  erythema. 


TTses  of  Hydrofluoric  Add.— .\n  important  article,  by 
Herr  Carl  F.  Stahl,  upon  the  commercial  aspects  of  this  chemical, 
recently  given  in  the  pages  of  the  Chemical  Newn,  concludes  by  a 
brief  account  of  various  industrial  aspects  of  the  use  of  the  com- 
mercial" acid,  and,  as  many  of  them  would  be  available  in  the 
photographic  laboratory,  we  give  here  an  abstract  of  them :  "  The 
oldest,  and,  up  to  the  present  time,  most  extensive  application  is  for 
etching  on  glass.  For  this  purpose  it  can  be  applied  in  three 
different  ways:  in  the  gaseous  form,  by  suspending  the  articles 
to  be  etched  over  a  mixture  of  fluor  spar  and  sulphuric  acid. 
This  is  the  oldest  way  of  etching,  and  I  believe  most  burettes, 
graduated  cylinders,  kc,  for  laboratory  use,  are  still  marked  in  this 
way.  If  applied  in  gaseous  form,  the  acid  leaves  the  surface  opaque, 
while  the  liquid  acid  leaves  the  surface  smooth  and  transparent. 
For  the  production  of  an  opaque  surface  with  liquid  acid,  many 
empirical  formuloe  are  published,  and  every  glass  factory,  or,  rather, 
every  etching  boss,  has  his  own  secret  formula.  But  they  all  aim  to 
produce  a  mixture  of  hydrofluoric  acid  with  a  fluoride  of  ammonia, 
or  potassium,  or  sodium,  with  which  a  number  of  other  substances, 
such  as  sulphuric,  acetic,  or  muriatic  acids,  or  ammonium,  or  po- 
tassium sulphate,  itc,  are  mixed  ;  but  it  seems  quite  unnecessary.' 
it  may  be  noted  that  some  years  ago  we  gave  a  recipe  for  such  a 
mixture  or  etching  ink,  in  which  sulphate  of  baryta  was  used,  and 
we  found  it  a  very  useful  opaque  etching  material,  the  baryta  giving 
It  a  body  enabling  it  to  be  used  with  a  quill  pen,  subserving,  in  fact, 
the  same  uses  as  the  gum  added  to  ordinary  black  writing  ink.  It 
appears  that  lead  glass  only  requires  an  acid  of  half  the  strength 
desirable  for  a  lime  glass,  and  needs  less  time  than  to  do  the 
necessary  work.  It  is  further  pointed  out  in  the  article  that  it  i< 
important  that  the  article  to  be  etched  and  the  etching  fluid  should 
be  at  a  temperature  of  about  XS'C 


1  r  any  of  our  readers  desire  to  make  use  of  any  of  these  formulae, 
it  is  well  to  remind  them  that,  if  the  strong  acid  is  allowed  to  touch 
the  skin,  a  dangerous  wound  may  result.  For  example,  a  single 
drop  falling  on  the  hard  hand  of  a  workman,  though  its  presence 
may  at  the  time  ciuje  no  feeling  ot  pain,  is  yet  capable  of  setting  up 
a  painful  inflammatory  action  in  half  a  day. 


ON  PRINT  WASHING  AND  PRINT  WASHERS. 

The  Washinq. 

This  subject  having  recently  been  brought  into  prominence,  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  become  a  topic  for  general  discussion,  some  account; 
of  an  experience  extending  over  a  period  of  between  thiry  and  forty 
years  may  be  of  some  value.  No  one  estimates  Messrs.  Haddon  and 
Grundy's  most  valuable  investigations  in  this  matter  more  highly 
than  I  do ;  hence,  though  my  own  actual  practice  may  not  coincide 
with  their  recommendations,  it  is  from  no  feeling  of  opposition  on 
my  part  that  I  pen  this  account. 

With  regard  to  practical  results,  I  may  say  that  I  have  a  series  of 
register  prints  from  the  last  portion  of  my  various  negatives  bound 
in  volumes,  from  No.  1  print,  pasted  in  about  twenty-five  years  ago, 
down  to  those  of  the  present  year.  Of  the  first  hundred  pasted  in 
the  book,  such  of  them  as  have,  by  close  contact  with  the  adjoining 
leaves,  been  protected  from  access  of  air,  are  as  bright,  and  fresh, 
and  free  from  fading  as  though  placed  in  the  volume  to-day ;  and, 
with  not  one-half  per  cent,  of  exceptions,  the  same  may  be  said  of 
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the  many  thousands  that  have  eve*' since  been  regularly  placed  into 
the  register  books,  and  are  still  being  placed.  I  have,  farther,  a  few 
hundred  prints,  kept  wrapped  in  brown  paper  and  stored  in  a  desk, 
which  were  taken  prior  to  that  time,  and  date  from  the  very  earliest 
days  of  alkaline  gold  toning.  The  same  permanent  character, 
ceteris  paribus,  appertains  to  them  as  to  those  in  the  books.  Per- 
sonally, therefore,  as  I  appear  to  have  nothing  to  gain  by  altering 
my  method  of  procedure,  I  am  in  this  position :  I  thoroughly  endorse 
Messrs.  Haddon  and  Grundy's  recommendations,  and  I  believe  their 
system  of  short  washing  to  answer  every  requirement,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  I  have  no  present  intention  of  adopting  it. 

My  prints  receive,  on  an  average,  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  hours' 
soaking  in  running  water.  I  am  satisfied  with  their  quality,  and 
most  assuredly  no  one  can  truthfully  say  that,  in  their  case  at  any 
rate,  long  washing  has  the  injurious  effect  that  so  many  writers 
attribute  to  it.  These  remarks  all  refer  to  albumenised  paper. 
With  P.O.?.  or  coUodio-ehloride  paper,  short  washing  is  a  necessity 
if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

There  is  one  point  to  be  well  noted,  as  it  is  the  key  of  the  position 
with  regard  to  all  washing  methods.  When  removed  from  the 
hypo,  each  individual  print  must  receive,  directly  upon  being 
removed  from  the  hypo,  a  preliminary  rinse  in  a  separate  vessel  of 
water,  before  b'jing  placed  in  the  ultimate  washing  receptacle.  The 
theory  underlying  this  procedure  is  simply  that  thiosulphate  of  soda, 
partly  saturated  will  silver  salt,  in  other  words,  the  double 
thiosulphate  of  soda  and  silver,  in  presence  of  thiosulphate  of  soda, 
is  less  liable  to  decompose  when  in  strong  solution  than  when 
slightly  diluted  with  water.  Hence,  with  prints  taken  in  mass  from 
the  fixing  solution  and  placed  into  a  dish  of  water,  there  is,  though 
they  be  well  stirred  about,  much  probability  of  decomposition,  when 
here  and  there  among  them  some  prints  remain  in  contact  with  but 
slight  admixture  of  water.  It  is  most  probable  that,  owing  to  the 
want  of  efficiency  of  washing  methods  generally,  and  the  bringing 
about  of  these  objectionable  conditions,  the  complaint  of  fading 
through  long  washing  has  been  promulgated. 

It  is  a  well-known  and  trite  observation,  though  insufficiently 
understood  even  now,  that  the  object  of  washing  is  less  the 
elimination  of  hypo  than  the  removal  of  the  compound  of  silver  and 
hypo  from  the  fixed  print.  Let  any  one  take  a  finished  washed 
print,  and,  after  soaking  it  in  a  weak  solution  of  hypo,  hang  up  to 
dry  without  a  preliminary  wash.  It  will,  even  after  the  lapse  of  a 
twelvemonth,  be  little  the  worse.  Next,  let  half  a  dozen  prints  be 
taken  from  the  hypo,  placed  in  a  small  dish  of  water,  and  left  there 
over  night,  without  any  stirring ;  the  probabilities  are  that  they  will 
not  be  fit  to  look  at  the  next  morning.  When  the  every-day  con- 
ditions of  washing  are  such  as  to  render  it  possible  that  some  of  the 
prints  may  remain  touching  all  the  while,  want  of  permanency  is 
bound  to  follow.  And  herein  lies  the  great  virtue  of  short  washing ; 
the  prints  must  be  moved  about,  and  individually  separated,  every 
chance  being  thus  given  for  the  fixing  results  to  be  soaked  out.  With 
long  washing,  it  is  too  frequently  the  case  that  the  printer  expects 
length  of  time  in  the  water  to  compensate  for  incomplete  handling 
of  the  prints,  especially  in  the  first  and  second  washing  water.  A 
case  that  came  under  my  own  personal  observation  may  be  here 
quoted  to  show  what  will  suffice  for  some  first-rate  men.  Many 
years  ago  I  was  invited  to  visit  and  advise  upon  certain  matters  a 
provincial  photographer  of  the  very  first  rank,  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
the  art  and  doing  a  large  business.  I  was  taken  through  the 
printing  department  at  the  close  of  the  day,  and  the  prints  had  just 
been  placed  to  wash.  The  plan  was  simple,  and 'as  bad  as  simple. 
A  large  number  of  prints  were  placed  in  a  twenty-four  inch 
porcelain  dish,  slightly  tilted;  a  water  tap  was  placed  over  one 
corner,  the  water  turned  on,  and  allowed  to  run  out  of  the  opposite 
corner— the  spout  or  lip !  Upon  my  pointing  out  how  ineflicient 
such  a  system  was,  the  proprietor  blandly  replied,  "Oh,  but  the  tap 
is  running  all  night,  and  they  get  eighteen  hours'  washing."  It  is 
quite  certain  that  in  half  an  hour's  time  the  prints  would  slowly 
collect  in  a  compact  mass  towards  the  etHux  end  of  the  dish,  and  the 
fate  of  the  prints  would  entirely  hang  upon  the  manner  of  their 
treatment  when  first  placed  in  the  water. 

From  the  very  earliest  days  of  the  alkaline  gold  toning,  following 
the  indications  of  Messrs,  Davanne  and  Girard's  classical  investi- 


gations, the  plan  of  a  complete  preliminary  rinsing  has  been  the 
leading  idea  of  my  practice,  and  should  be  of  every  one's;  and  to 
it  almost  wholly  do  I  attribute  the  immunity  from  fading  my  prints 
have  enjoyed  when  not  subjected  to  other  later  disturbing  influences. 
Such  being  the  case,  my  further  recountal  of  personal  experience 
with  washers  may  be  robbed  of  some  of  its  value  or  interest.  Never- 
theless, for  those  who  care  to  peruse  it,  the  following  description 
is  given  of 

The  Washing  Apparatus. 

In  the  very  earliest  days  when  attention  was  given  to  washing 
under  a  proper  system,  the  desirability  of  a  frequent  complete  change 
of  the  water  was  pointed  out,  the  method  of  turning  the  tap  on  to 
the  prints,  &c.,  and  letting  the  water  run  away  was  shown  to  be  im- 
perfect. It  is  perhaps  over  thirty  years  ago  when  this  was  proved 
by  calling  attention  to  the  length  of  time  it  would  take  under  thi» 
system  to  get  rid  of  the  colour  produced  by  putting  a  pint  of  ink  in 
a  bucket  of  water  and  turning  the  tap  on.  The  ink  representing 
hypo,  it  was  seen  that  the  latter  would  be  equally  slow  in  being 
removed.  Hence,  at  a  very  early  stage,  "  siphon  washers "  were 
devised.  The  prints  were  placed  in  a  vessel  from  the  lowest  part  of 
which  proceeded  a  siphon,  whose  bend  was  on  a  level  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  when  at  its  maximum  height.  As  soon  as  this 
was  reached,  the  siphon  was  to  begin  to  act,  and,  having  a  large 
bore,  it  would  empty  the  vessel  quickly  (though  water  was  coming 
in  all  the  while)  and  then  cease  to  act.  The  water  thereupon  began 
to  fill  the  vessel  again,  and  so  on,  automatically. 

Practical  men  know  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  alternating 
action  did  not  necessarily  continue,  for  sometimes  the  siphon  would 
continue  dribbling  off  the  water  for  quite  a  long  time.  Still,  on  the 
whole,  the  apparatus  acted  well,  and  it  had  a  great  repute.  The 
first  apparatus  of  the  kind  that  I  remember  being  offered  for  sale  was 
made,  I  believe,  by  Bull,  of  Great  Queen-street,  and  was  a  good  one. 
The  vessel  was  in  effect  a  shallow  bucket  of  zinc  with  straight  side-; 
the  siphon  was  placed  inside,  and  had  the  longer  limb  passed  through 
the  bottom.  The  prints  were  prevented  from  being  drawn  into  the 
siphon  by  means  of  a  false  bottom  of  perforated  zinc.  This  pattern 
was  made  for  many  years,  and  until  very  lately  was  offered  for  sale. 
made  of  semi-porcelain  ware.  The  objection  to  it  was,  that  when 
the  water  emptied  itself  the  prints  would  lie  in  the  corners,  and, 
forming  a  kink,  never  become  detached  during  the  whole  of  the 
washing,  unless  periodically  attended  to  by  hand.  I  determined  to 
devise  an  improvement.  After  trying  many  experimental  forms,  I 
gradually  evolved  a  shape  that  I  adopted  and  kept  in  use  till  about 
a  dozen  years  ago,  till  indeed  cabinet  pictures  became  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  These  washing  machines  were  for  carte 
work,  it  will  be  understood.  The  ultimate  form  I  designed  was  in 
principle  the  same,  but,  instead  of  a  closed,  cylinder-shaped  vessel,  I 
had  one  constructed  of  sheet  zinc  shaped  like  a  deep  saucer,  three  feet 
in  diameter,  with  the  siphon  starting  from  the  centre.  One-third 
of  it,  the  central  portion,  was  a  piece  of  perforated  zinc  carefully 
soldered  so  as  to  leave  no  surface  roughness,  and  separated  only  by  a 
fraction  of  an  inch  from  the  main  body  of  the  saucer.  This  was  n 
perfect  form.  The  great  difficulty  was  to  devise  a  mode  of  intro- 
ducing the  jet  or  jets  of  water  that  would  keep  the  prints 
well  separated.  The  prints  would  either  congregate  in  a  compac" 
heap  in  the  middle  of  the  water,  or  be  propelled  to  one  part  of  th« 
side  of  the  vessel  and  obstinately  stick  there.  I  tried  an  immense 
number  of  forms,  and  finally  hit  upon  what  was  practically  a  perfect 
method.  Four  upright  and  shaped  lead  pieces  were  soldered  just 
above  the  saucer  edge,  and  upon  them  rested  a  circle  of  lead  piping, 
into  which  the  water  was  led  by  an  indiarubber  tube.  Out  of  this 
circle  projected  four  short  pieces  of  narrower  lead  piping  through 
which  the  water  issued  into  the  dish,  these  small  tubes  being  com- 
pressed at  their  ends  to  a  narrow  elongated  aperture.  The  whole 
secret  of  successful  practice  lay  in  the  way  these  four  water  jets 
were  arranged.  If  they  were  bent  so  as  to  cause  the  water  to  issiw 
from  each  in  a  jet  parallel  to  the  sides,  a  rotary  motion  was  certainly 
imparted ;  but  the  prints  did  not  change  their  position  relative  t  > 
each  other.  If,  however,  three  of  the  jets  issued  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  side,  and  the  fourth  jet  came  out  in  a  line  crossing 
them,  pointing,  indeed,  very  nearly  to  the  centre,  the  rotary  motion 
was  not  destroyed,  but  each  time  a  print  passed  this  jet  it  was 
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caused  to  gently  slide  over  its  neighbour,  and  all  the  pri&ts  in  turn 
changed  places. 

So  long  as  prints  of  small  size,  such  for  example  as  cartes,  with 
a  few  cabinets  only,  were  placed  in  the  apparatus,  its  action  was 
•perfect ;  but,  when  cabinets  came  to  be  in  more  frequent  demand,  it 
was  found  that  they  were  liable  to  become  doubled  up,  and  remain 
so  through  all  the  llushings  and  emptyings,  with  the  result  of  a 
permanent  disfiguring  creaso. 

So  serious  did  this  evil  become,  and  so  apt  were  the  prints  to  mass 
together,  with,  at  the  same  time,  the  peculiar  evils  of  the  siphon 
system — the  ceasing  to  refill  as  the  level  of  the  water  became  low — 
1  hat  it  was  felt  necessary  to  entirely  revise  the  plans  for  washing. 
I  may  incidentally  remark  that  I  also  had  large  bowls  of  Doulton 
■n  iire  made  on  a  similar  system  ;  but,  apart  from  the  great  cost  of 
the  earthenware,  I  found  the  zinc  the  handiest  to  use,  the  coat  of 
Japan  varnish  given  to  them,  to  prevent  the  action  of  zinc  on  dis- 
(•olved  silver,  lasting  a  long  time.  The  Doulton-ware  bowls  were 
made  with  perforations  from  the  bottom  to  about  half  way  up  the 
(•ides,  and  with  an  outside  projecting  ledge  whereon  to  fasten  the 
funnel-shaped  outer  part  which  carried  the  siphbn.  All  these,  how- 
ever, were  thrown  aside  with  the  increase  in  cabinet  portraits.  The 
final  plan  adopted  was  a  modilication  of  the  apparatus  I  had  long 
before  that  time  made  for  larger-sized  prints,  and  is  here  described. 

Square  or  Frame  Washers. 

As  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  have  12  x  10  and  larger  prints 
whirling  about  loose  in  a  washer,  I  had  made,  about  thirty- 
years  ago,  a  washer,  which  to  this  day  is  quite  efficient.  The 
washer  proper  was  a  deep,  square,  wooden  box  on  legs,  with  a 
siphon  outside,  the  short  leg  being  led  inside  the  trough  close  to  the 
bottom,  and  secured  by  a  flanged  end,  puttied,  and  nailed  into  its 
place.  The  whole  trough  was  coated  several  times  over  with  shellac 
holution  to  keep  it  water-tight,  and  the  joints  of  the  sides  and  bottom 
Were  filled  in  with  paper  and  white  lead.  The  prints  were  placed  in 
this  on  a  series  of  trays,  which  were  piled  one  on  the  other  till  only 
an  inch  or  two  of  water  rested  above  them.  The  construction  of 
the  trays  was  peculiar.  It  was  a  first  necessity  that  they  should  be 
easily  removable.  To  realise  this,  their  framework  was  made  of 
thick  wire  bent  into  a  rectangular  form,  slightly  smaller  than  the 
inside  of  the  trough,  with  the  object  of  rendering  it  easy  to  pass  the 
lingers  between  a  tray  and  the  sides  of  the  trough.  To  prevent 
these  rectangles  slipping  over  each  other  through  not  fitting  closely 
to  the  box.  each  wire  corner  was  made  into  a  kind  of  loop,  so  that 
the  tray  fitted  e.xactly  in  place.  To  prevent  the  trays  actually 
touching  each  other,  a  short  small  foot  was  made  by  soldering  a 
piece  of  bent  wire  at  each  angle  of  the  frame.  These  were  con- 
structed for  me  by  a  manufacturer  of  galvanised  wire  netting,  the 
whole  frame  being  galvanised  after  being  put  together,  thus 
making  it  compact  and  free  from  possible  bare  iron,  which  would 
lead  to  most  undesirable  iron  rust.  The  framework  made,  it  was 
readily  converted  into  a  tray  by  wrapping  thin  twine  tightly  round 
it,  beginning  at  one  end  and  finishing  at  the  opposite.  When  the 
prints  were  ready  to  wash,  after  their  first  preliminary  douche,  they 
were  placed  one  by  one  on  the  trays,  which  were  then  fitted  in  the 
trough,  their  own  weight  keeping  them  down,  and  the  water  gradu- 
ally run  in  by  means  of  an  upright  pipe  running  the  whole  height  of 
the  trough,  and  perforated  with  holes  for  the  issue  of  minute  jets  of 
water?  I  preferred  the  use  of  twine  before  netting  for  the  supporting 
medium,  as  it  lent  itself  to  causing  the  print  to  form  a  series  of 
furrows,  as  it  were,  which  allowed  the  water,  when  the  trough 
emptied  itself,  to  run  off  instead  of  lodging  in  hollows. 

This  trough,  as  I  have  said,  lasted  for  many  years.  I  had  several  of 
them  of  different  sizes  made,  and  eventually  there  was  evolved  from 
them  a  still  larger  one,  constructed  on  similar  lines,  and  yet  more 
substantially  built.  This  I  use  for  both  large  work  and  cartes  and 
cabinets.  The  mode  of  construction  is  the  same,  the  details  only  are 
altered.  Large  troughs  are  difficult  to  keep  water-tight  if  made  of 
•wood  only,  so  that  my  later  patterns  are  lead-lined,  and  the  incommg 
water  is  all  distributed  over  the  surface  by  means  of  a  copper  tube, 
which  runs  round  the  top  of  the  trough,  and  is  perforated  with 
minute  apertures,  so  throwing  the  water  like  fine  rain,  and  causing 
no  current.    The  washings  from  the  prints  thus  fall  towards  the 


lower  part  of  the  body  of  liquid  by  their  own  gravity.  The  water 
leaves  the  trough  at  the  bottom  by  means  of  siphon,  which  i« 
ingeniously  devised  to  act  as  a  mere  overflow  ])ipe  or  in  the  usual 
siphon  fashion,  at  will,  by  opening  or  closing  a  small  cock  let 
into  the  bend  of  the  siphon.  I  do  not  know  whose  invention  this 
device  is,  but  it  was  made  for  me  by  Messrs.  Marion. 

The  trays  for  this  trough  are  framed  of  wood  instead  of  iron,  and 
are  somewhat  like  an  Oxford  frame  in  shape,  to  enable  them  to  be 
handled  and  removed  with  ease.  It  is  necessary  to  weigh  them 
down  when  stacked  and  full  of  prints.  Instead  of  using  twine  as 
the  supporting  medium — which  I  found  apt  to  cause  marks  upon  the 
prints,  if  they  were  left  half  dry  upon  them  for  any  length  of  time 
—  I  ultimately  hit  upon  gutta-percha  cord.  This  is  admirable  in 
every  way ;  it  never  marks  the  i)rints,  there  is  no  chance  of  its  re- 
taining any  hypo  and  transferring  to  a  print,  and  it  can  be  readily 
cleansed.  It  is  attached  to  the  frame  by  means  of  small  nails  driviMi 
into  the  edge  of  the  latter.  The  cord  is  secured  to  the  first  nail, 
passed  across  the  frame,  bent  round  the  nail  on  the  opposite  side, 
then  taken  to  the  adjoining  nail,  across  the  frame  once  more,  and  to 
on  till  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  series  of  chemically  inert, 
thin  bars.  On  these  frames  are  placed  midgets,  carln,  cabinets. 
twelve  by  tens,  and  so  on,  which  rarely,  if  e\er,  become  displaced 
during  a  whule  night's  washing,  and  which  have  every  probability  of 
being  thoroughly  washed,  as  no  one  print  is  ever  in  contact  with 
another. 

Finally,  though  I  do  think,  if  my  advice  were  aaked,  I  should  say, 
Follow  Messrs.  lladdon  and  Grundy's  plan  of  o])erations,  I  jft  adhere 
to  my  old  and  tried  plan  of  washirj^-  all  night,  feeling  sure  that,  how- 
ever careless  a  printer  might  be  at  work,  he  could  not  fail  to  put  in 
the  pictures  in  a  way  which  would  ensure  their  perfect  washing  quiie 
automatically.  G.  Wat.modoh  Wbbstbb,  F.C.S.,  F.R.P.S. 


BY  THE  WAY. 


Had  I  suspected,  when  I  wrote  last  month  the  fewlines  about  the  non- 
sense that  is  talked  on  the  subject  of  "  amateurs  and  professionals," 
that  I  should  have  apparently  hurt  so  many  susceptibilities  and 
brought  down  upon  myself  such  a  volume  of  abuse,  I  should  have 
hesitated  before  writing,  or  perhaps  altogether  have  refrained  from 
penning  the  lines  I  did ;  but,  having  committed  myself,  there  i» 
nothing  for  it  but  to  boldly  "  face  the  music." 

Since  those  lines  appeared  in  print,  I  have  received  a  large  number 
of  indignant,  and  in  some  cases  mostabusive,  letters  from  individual.s 
who  are  without  exception  entirely  unknown  to  me,  and,  I  dare  say,  to 
the  greater  part  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  apparently  charging  me 
with  personally  insulting  them.  As  I  cannot  trace  the  name  of  any 
single  one  of  my  correspondents  as  having  been  in  any  way,  publicly 
or  privately,  connected  with  any  discussion  on  this  seemingly  very 
delicate  subject,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how  I  can  be 
held  to  have  had  any  hidden  personal  meaning  in  my  brief  remarks  ; 
but  I  a«i  surprised  at  the  number  of  strangers  who  find  "the  cap 
fits."  The  imaginary  sting  of  my  remarks  appears  to  lie  in  th« 
allusion  to  "  a  certain  class  of  professional  "  and  one  individual  con- 
cludes a  more  than  ordinarily  rude  epistle  by  surmising  that,  in  my 
'•promised  growl,"  I  intend  to  "put  the  honest  professional  lower 
down  than  he  is  already,  and  praise  up  to  the  skies  the  wretched 
thing  that  calls  itself  an  amateur."  This  is  only  one  example  of  how 
the  "  honest  professional  "  of  a  "  certain  class  "  jumps  at  false  con- 
clusions, but  it  seems  to  be  the  general  idea  running  through  my 
correspondence  ;  I  can  only  re])ly  generally,  that  I  am  distinctly  of 
opinion  that,  if  these  critics  are  fair  samples  of  the  noble  creature 
that  "calls  itself"  honest  professional,!  am  distinctly  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  far  beyond  my  powers  to  place  him  lower  than  he  has 
already  placed  himself. 

The  whole  gist  of  the  matter  resolves  itself  into' a  misappre- 
hension of  facts,  or  at  least  of  terms,  and  it  was  that  circumstance 
that  induced  me  to  speak  of  the  nonsense  that  is  written  with 
regard  to  the  amateur  question.  The  real  amateur  can  in  no  sense 
be  considered  as  interfering  with  the  professional  any  more  than  my 
Lord's  brougham  can  be  looked  upon  as  an  infringement  of  the  rights 
of  the  hackney  cab  ;   but,  if  my  Lord  authorises  his  coachman  to  fill 
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up  his  spare  time  by  taking  "  fares,"  the  somewhat  touchy  body  that 
-watches  over  the  interests  of  "  cabbies  "  would,  provided  he  took  out 
the  necessary  licence,  haye  no  legal  cause  for  complaint,  I  imagine  ; 
and  it  just  strikes  me,  to  pursue  the  simile  a  little  further,  that  in 
photography,  as  in  other  branches  of  industry,  the  cab  trade  being  no 
exception,  probably  the  public  is  better  served  by  the  "  amateurs " 
who  take  up  the  business  boldly  than  by  many  of  the  thorough 
"  pro's."  who  rail  so  loudly  on  the  subject. 

But  the  quasi-amateur  who  takes  up  photography  originally, 
perhaps  for  mere  pleasure  or  because  it  is  fashionable,  and  gradually 
drifts  into  selling  his  pictures  whether  at  a  profit  or  a  loss,  is  no  more 
an  amateur  than  are  the  aristocratic  cab-owners  of  the  metropolis,  but 
purely  and  simply  a  professional  in  a  small  way  of  business ;  and, 
BO  long  as  this  is  a  free  country  and  there  is  no  licence  required  to 
use  a  camera  or  to  sell  photographs,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  anv 
one  who  possesses  the  necessary  skill  from  doing  just  as  he  pleases  in 
the  matter  of  either  making  a  profit  out  of  his  work  or  selling  it  at  a 
dead  loss  to  only  partially  recoup  the  expenses.  But,  when  the  shoe 
is  found  to  pinch,  it  is  not  the  right  thing  to  make  it  a  question  of 
amateur  ivrsus  professional,  for  it  is  simplv  a  matter  of  trade  prices: 
and  if  the  so-called  amateur  can  do  better  work,  get  more  customers 
or  work  for  less  money,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  professional,  who 
can't  or  won't.  lie  feels  it  hard,  no  doubt,  and  it  is  calculated  to 
make  him  sore,  to  find  his  business  falling  off,  and  prices  going 
steadily  down,  but  don't  let  him  lay  the  blame  on  innocent  shoulders 
— those  of  the  amateur. 

The  same  sort  of  thing  has  been  going  on  since  the  earliest  days  of 
photography,  and  no  one,  not  even  the  highest  in  the  profession,  can 
dream  of  getting  the  same  prices  as  in  the  "  golden  days  "  of  the 
Daguerreotype.  Except  in  very  few  instances,  it  has  always  been 
the  energetic  and  enterprising  artist,  who  was  willing  to  do  really 
good  work  at  a  moderate  price,  who  has  done  the  biggest  business ; 
and  it  has  ever  been  the  "  slow  coach,"  or  the  incompetent,  who  has 
shouted  loudest  against  "  cutting  "  prices.  I  well  remember  the  out- 
cry  there  was  many  years  ago  when  a  leading  firm  of  fashionable 
photographers  brought  their  prices  down  to  seven-and-sixpence  per 
dozen  for  cartes-de-visite ;  but  it  was  not  the  leaders  of  the  profession 
that  complained  most  loudly  or  at  all,  but  those  whose  inferior  work 
put  them  out  of  competition.  Quality  will  always  command  its 
value,  and  in  photography,  as  in  every  other  business,  it  is  a  case  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  and  it  is  the  weaker  and  inferior  that  go  to  the 
wall  first  and  make  the  loudest  outcry . 

That  is  just  about  what  I  meant  when  I  wrote  of  the  nonsense  that 
is  talked  on  the  amateur  question,  which  is  really  no  amateur 
question  at  all ;  I  had  no  intention  to  either  belittle  the  professional 
or  bepraise  the  amateur.  Each  in  his  way  stands  alone  and 
beyond  personal  comparison.  The  only  possible  comparative  test  is 
that  of  quality  of  work  ;  but,  whether  that  be  good  or  bad,  the  true 
amateur  can  never  in  any  way  interfere  with,  or  injure,  the  pro- 
fessional, who,  in  turn,  if  of  the  ''  right  sort,"  will  never  find  any 
cause  to  fear  a  competition  that  does  not  exist.  In  the  words  of  the 
presidential  address  at  Leeds,  "Let  us  all  be  known  as  photo- 
graphers," and,  if  any  distinction  be  necessary  between  different 
classes  of  trader--,  let  it  be  "profession"  and ''shamateur  "  (to  use 
the  happy  definition  suggested  some  years  ago),  but  leave  the 
amateur  out  of  the  quarrelling. 

I  had  no  intention  of  discussing  the  jiros  and  cons,  of  an  already 
well- ventilated  subject,  or  of  suggesting  any  remedy  for  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  for  such  I  deem  to  be  an  impossibility.  But  there  is 
one  phase  of  the  question  that  is  harped  upon  by  nearly  all  my 
critics,  as  well  as  by  almost  every  writer  on  the  professional  side  of 
the  subject,  for  years  past,  to-which  I  cannot  help  alluding.  I  refer 
to  the  allegation  that  amateurs  are  supplied  by  the  dealers  with 
their  materials  on  as  good,  if  not  on  better,  terms  than  the  pro- 
fessional; and,  as  was  taid  only  a  short  time  ago  that,  thanks  to  our 
advertising  annuals,  every  one  now  knows  exactly  the  price  of 
everything,  and  consequently  will  not  pay  reasonable  prices. 

Now,  so  far  as  the  first  part  of  the  statement  is  concerned,  I  for  one 
ran  tee  no  reason  why  a  professional  photographer  should  be  charged 
jiny  less  for  an  ounce  of  pyro,  bay,  than  an  amateur.  It  is  a  custom, 
1  I. now,  in  the  druggist's  trade  to  have  a  sliding  scale  of  terms,  and 


"  doctors'  prices "  are  materially  lower  than  those  charged  to  the- 
general  public.  But  this  is  only  a  private  arrangement  between  the 
chemist  and  the  medical  man,  in  order  to  secure  a  good  and  regular 
customer.  Similarly,  no  doubt,  if  any  professional  photographer 
would  give  his  undivided  trade  to  any  one  dealer,  "special  terms"' 
might  probably  be  arranged  if  it  were  worth  the  dealer's  while  ;  but, 
sad  to  say,  in  these  days  of  competition,  I  am  afraid  the  professional 
likes  to  buy  in  the  very  cheapest  market  just  as  well  as  the  amateur, 
and  would  not  long  adhere  to  any  such  arrangement  if  he  saw  a 
chance  of  doing  better.  He,  at  any  rate,  has  the  advantage  of  being- 
able  to  buy  in  quantity,  and  so  secure  an  extra  discount ;  but,  if  he 
be  one  of  the  class  who  used  to  go  down  to  "  the  Cut,"  on  Sunday 
morning,  for  two  ounces  of  collodion,  he  must  not  expect  the  special 
terms  usual  with  "  shipping  orders." 

It  has  been  also  said,  I  think,  lately,  that  the  dealers  nowadays 
study  the  amateurs  in  preference  to  the  professionals.  Well,  I 
should  think  the  dealers  very  much  wanting  in  common  sense  if  they 
did  not  give  so  little  attention  to  the  "  predominant  partner."  The- 
professional  has  mainly  the  amateur  to  thank  for  the  low  prices  at 
which  he  can  himself  get  his  goods  now,  as  compared  with  a  few 
years  ago.  What  but  the  immense  increase  in  the  number  of 
amateurs  has  brought  down  the  price  of  pyro,  within  very  few 
years,  from  four-and/-sixpence  to  a  shilling  an  ounce  ?  In  the  ante- 
gelatine  days  the  relative  proportions  of  the  professional  and 
amateur  element  were  so  different  from  what  they  are  now,  that 
the  larger  quantities  of  material  consumed  by  the  former  made  him: 
the  better  customer,  and  so  worthy  of  special  consideration  ;  but, 
nowadays  the  amateurs  so  vastly  outnumber  the  professionals,, 
and,  as  it  has  been  facetiously  if  cruelly  said,  "  spoil  so  many  more 
plates,"  that  they  cannot  now  be  relegated  to  the  "  back  seat "  they 
formerly  filled. 

With  regard  to  the  production  of  trade  enlargements,  another 
point  that  has  been  raised,  there  certainly  would  seem  to  be  ground 
for  complaint  against  the  enlarging  firms  if,  as  alleged,  they  supply 
enlargements  to  amateurs  on  the  same  terms  as  professionals ;  but,, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  "  trade  terms  "  issued  by  such  firms  are 
subject  to  the  production  of  business  card  if  the  customer  be 
unknown,  and  I  imagine  that  those  who  cater  for  the  trade  only 
would  be  careful  to  observe  the  rule.  But  even  here  a  complication' 
arises  from  the  competition  of  the  "  stores,"  who  will  supply  single 
enlargements  to  their  customers  at  precisely  the  published  trade 
prices.  If,  then,  the  enlarging  firms  adhere  strictly  to  their  trade- 
rules,  the  professional  photographer  is  very' little  better  off.  As 
regards  the  "  shamateur "  it  is  a  matter  between  him  and  the 
enlarger,  who  must  elect  to  class  him  either  as  an  amateur  or  a  trader 
as  he  chooses.  If  he  wants  the  enlargements  "  to  sell  again,"  he  is 
clearly  entitled  to  some  discount  or  allowance  from  the  prices 
usually  charged,  and,  as  published  prices  are  at  everybody's  finger 
ends,  he  cannot  get  much  out  of  the  transaction  except  at  trade 
prices. 

And  that  brings  me  to  one  point  or  argument  in  which  the 
professional  impeaches  himself,  namely,  the  statement  that  the 
public  is  so  well  educated  in  the  matter  of  trade  terms  that  they  will 
not  pay  rcasonaJile  prices.  I  have  known,  as  an  absolute  fact,  an 
enlargement,  which,  made  and  framed  complete  by  a  firm  of  trade 
enlargers  at  a  cost  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  shillings,  with  perhaps  a 
shilling  or  two  extra  for  carriage,  &c.,  was  charged  to  the  customer 
three  guineas  and  a  half.  This  may  be  an  extreme  case,  but,  if  it  be 
anywhere  near  the  ordinary  professional's  conscientious  idea  of 
remonable  terms,  I  don't  wonder  at  the  lay  public  refusing  to  pay 
them. 

To  sum  up :  I  hold  no  brief  for  either  professional  or  quasi-amateur. 
The  real  amateur  is  out  of  the  question  altogether,  but  I  want  to 
show  where  the  difficulties  lie  between  the  two.  Until  there  is  some 
sort  of  tax  or  licence  levied,  or  until  the  photographic  tariff  is 
placed  under  a  compulsory  trade  imion,  the  same  sort  of  difliculties 
must  continue ;  but,  while  they  exist,  it  is  absurd  and  ridiculous  iiv 
the  extreme  to  blame  the  amateur.  Our  societies  might  commence 
to  do  something  in  the  way  of  having  a  sharper  line  drawn  between 
amateur  and  professional,  but  /  scarcely  like  to  suggest  in  what 
direction.  Dogbekry. 
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FOREIGN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

Tellow  Screens. — An  importwit  paper,  by  Dr.  Otto  Busi, 
appears  in  the  current  number  of  the  Photographische  Corretpondent 
upon  the  action  of  various  yellow  dyes  upon  the  spectrum,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  the  ultra-violet.  Picric  acid,  safranine, 
Martin's  yellow,  naphthol  yellow  S.,  aurantia,  fast  yellow,  metanil 
yellow,  and  auramine  all  show  more  or  less  absorption  of  the  visible 
blue  and  violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  but  yet  allow  considerable 
quantities  of  the  ultra-violet  to  pass,  and  in  most  cases  the  distinctly 
marked  bands  of  non  -  absorption  lie  beyond  \  360.  Several 
vegetable  colouring  matters  were  also  examined,  such  as  saffron, 
turmeric,  mace,  euonymus  petals,  and  also  acme  of  the  pure  crystal- 
line colouring  matters,  such  as  xanthophyll,  xanthacarotine,  and  of 
these  the  xanthophyll  completely  absorbed  the  ultra-violet,  and,  if  it 
were  possible,  this  would  make  a  good  isochromatic  screen.  Alco- 
holic extract  of  the  yellow  petals  of  corydalis  Intra,  primula  elatior, 
calendula,  and  carthamus,  and  the  yellow  colouring  matter  of  the 
lemon  absorb 'also  the  whole  of  the  ultra-violet. 


Dr.  Buss  points  out  that  most  of  the  existing  formulre  for  yellow 
screens  are  extremely  unsatisfactory,  and  that  they,  like  the  com- 
mercial glass  screens,  only  absorb  the  rays  from  II  in  the  violet  to 
G  or  F,  and,  because  our  eyes  are  extremely  insensitive  to  these  rays 
a  slight  damping  of  these  rays  is  falsely  recognised  as  total  absorp- 
tion, whilst  actinic  rays  may  still  pass;  and  the  only  way  to  really 
test  a  screen  is  by  photographic  examination  of  a  dye  in  quartz 
spectroscope,  which  permits   the  whole  of  the  ultra-violet  to  pass. 


Some   VTell-known  Formulee. — As  an   example  of  how 

some  of  the  acreeus  act,  he  takes  Vogel's  formula  for  making  yellow 

screens,  which  is  a  solution  of  aurantia  in  collodion  1:260;  20  c.c. 

of  this  being  allowed  for  a  screen  1.3  x  20  c.c,  the  thickness  of  the 

20 
resulting  collodion  film  would  be  ys — ^j,  =  0  0077  mm.    Buss  points 

out  that  he  used  a  solution  I'COOO  in  a  thickness  of  5  mm.,  which  was 
thirty-two  times  stronger  than  Vogel's,  and  yet  this  allowed  ultra- 
violet light  from  X  370  to  X  300  to  pass,  and  he  sarcastically  asks, 
"How  much  more,  then,  would  the  thirty-two  times  thinner  film 
allow  to  pass  ?  " 

The  Absorption  by  Glass. — It  might  be  assumed  that  the 
glass  itself  of  the  screen  or  the  lens  would  absorb  the  ultra-violet, 
but  Eder  and  Valenta  have  pointed  out  that  1  c.  of  the  most  ultra- 
violet-opaque glass  only  absorbed  up  to  X  340,  and,  as  the  glass  used 
for  screens  is  very  much  thinner,  this  canaot  be  taken  into  account. 
Further  than  this,  it  is  pointed  out  that  even  the  thick  lenses  of  the 
present  day  are  really  very  transparent  to  the  ultra-violet,  and 
therefore  could  not  make  up  for  the  weakness  of  the  screens. 


Dark-room  Windows. — The  use  of  aurantia,  picric  acid 
auramine,  &c.,  for  making  dark-room  window  screens,  ought  there- 
fore to  be  avoided,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  use  of  these 
absorbents  may  account  for  many  fogged  plates.  Every  material 
used  for  blocking  out  light  from  the  dark  room  ought  to  be  tested  in 
a  quartz  spectroscope  to  see  whether  it  allows  any  ultra-violet  to 
pass  or  not. 

Tbe  iritra-vlolet  In  Practical  Work.— The  action  of  a 
yellow  screen  is  to  cut  down  the  blue  and  violet  so  that  the  maximum 
action  of  light  may  be  in  the  yellow  and. yellowish  green.  Our  eyes 
are  quite  insensitive  to  the  ultra-violet,  and  cannot  discern  whether  a 
particular  light  contains  ultra-violet  rays  or  not,  and  Dr.  Buss  states 
it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  ultra-violet  rays  play  any  part  in  an 
ordinary  orthochromatic  exposure  or  not,  as  long  as  they  do  not 
increase  the  action  of  the  blue  and  violet  rays.  If  we  use,  therefore, 
any  substance  as  a  yellow  screen  which  absorbs  the  blue  and  violet, 
but  which  allows  the  ultra-violet  to  pass,  we  permit  the  latter  to 
intensify  the  yellow  and  green,  and  thus  photograph  the  yellow  and 
green  by  yellow,  green,  and  ultrarviolet  rays.  A  yellow  screen, 
which  transmits  the  ultra-violet  will  enable  us  to  obtain  a  stronger 


action  in  the  yellow  and  green  than  one  which  abeorbe  the  ultn- 

violet.  

Alizarine  Blue  Bisulphite.— Dr.  Eberhard,  of  Ootha, 
continuing  bis  researches  upon  orthochromatic  plates,  suggest! 
bathing   a  Cadett   lantern    plate  (black  tones)  in  the  following 

sensitiser : — 

Water    100  c.  c. 

Alizarine  blue  (1  :  500) 100  „ 

Rose  des  Alpes  (1  :  200)    2     „ 

Ammonia  (sp.  gr.  0  :  91)  1     „ 

Silver  nitrate  (1  :  40)    46  drop*. 

The  solutions  are  mixed  in  the  above  order,  well  shaken  and 
filtered,  and  the  plates  bathed  for  two  or  three  minutes.  The  red 
sensitiveness  of  these  plates  is  very  high,  and  the  strong  sensitising 
action  of  the  Rose  des  Alpes  (Thiodichlortetraiodo  fluorescence  made 
by  Durand,  Iluguenin,  &  Co.,  of  Hiiningen,  EUass)  appears  from 
Ci  D  to  E,  so  that  a  very  nearly  closed  band  from  the  extreme  red 
to  the  ultra-violet  is  obtained. 


Two  well-known  Men.— M.  Adolphe  Martin,  and  M.  J.  H. 
Voight  have  gone  over  to  the  big  majority.  M.  Martin  calculated 
out  and  constructed  most  of  the  instruments  in  the  Paris  Obser- 
vatory, and  his  name  will  probably  be  familiar  to  many  as  a  maker 
of  photographic  lenses,  and  as  the  author  of  a  very  good  method  of 
silvering  glass.  M.  Voight  was,  for  many  years,  the  President  of 
the  Frankfort  Photographic  Society,  and  a  constant  contributor  to 
foreign  journals. 

Action  of  Xilgrht  on  Vrcmyl  Oxalate.— Mr.  Henry  Fay, 

contributes  a  long  paper  on  the  action  of  light  on  various  uranyl 
salts,  and  amongt  them  uranyl  oxalate,  which  is  very  rapidly  reduced 
to  uranous  oxalate,  the  sensitiveness  being  much  greater  than  ferric 
oxalate.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  very  little  use  is  made  of  the 
light  sensitiveness  of  uranium  salts,  although  it  was  suggested  in 
1889  by  AUeyne  Reynolds  to  use  uranyl  chloride  in  combination 
with  sodium  ferric-oxalate,  and  chloro-platinite  of  potassium,  when 
the  uranyl  would  be  reduced  to  uranous  chloride,  which  in  contact 
with  the  ferric  salt  would  reduce  the  latter  to  ferrous,  and  itself  be 
converted  to  uranyl  chloride  again,  the  resulting  image  being  very 
soft  and  free  from  solarisation. 


"  XriederschlagTB  DKembran."- By  this  pretty  title,  which 
may  be  translated  by  "membranous  precipitate,"  Liesegang  desig- 
nates a  peculiar  surface  precipitate,  which  forms  when  a  chlorised 
film  of  gelatine  is  immersed  in  a  weak  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  and 
prevents  the  penetration  of  the  silver  solution  into  the  film.  He 
argues  from  this  that,  when  using  the  cupric  bromide  intensifier,  a 
strong  solution  of  silver  nitrate  should  be  used  for  blackening,  and 
that  gelatino-chloride  prints  should  be  well  washed  before  toning  in 
a  sulphocyanide  bath,  or  a  surface  precipitate  of  silver  sulphocyanide 
may  be  formed,  which  may  cause  unequal  toning  by  preventing  the 
access  of  the  solution  to  the  deeper-lying  particles  of  the  image. 


Stereoscopic  Badlogrraphs.  —  According  to  Professor 
Schiffner,  it  is  possible,  from  stereoscopic  radiographs,  to  tell  not 
only  the  exact  position  of  an  opaque  object  as  well  as  the  distance 
from  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  box  in  which  it  may  be.  The  object 
has  merely  to  be  taken  or  radiographed  from  two  points,  and,  if  the 
object  is  lying  on  the  bottom  of  the  box,  it  will  appear  in  the  same 
position  on  each  plate ;  whereas,  if  it  is  not  on  the  bottom,  it  will 
appear  in  different  positions,  and  from  the  difference  in  the  two 
positions  and  the  distance  of  the  tube  can  its  position  be  calculated. 


THE  PHOTOGEAPHIO  COPTBIGHT  UNION :  ITS  POSITION 
AND  PROSPECTS. 
The  praiseworthy  attempt  to  bring  the  Photographic  Copyri{|ht  Union 
onoe  more  prominently  to  the  notice  of  professional   photographers 
through  the  medium  of  the  Leeds  Convention  was  defeated  by  oireum- 
ttances,   the   time   and  the  occasion,  the   Wednesday  forenoon,  just 
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anterior  to  the  taking  o(  the  all-important  group,  not  being  the  most 
fsTonrable  for  the  purpose.  Our  own  interest  in  the  progress  of  the 
Union,  however,  together  with  the  strong  olaimD  to  the  support  of  pro- 
fessional photographers  which  that  body  undoubtedly  possesses,  has 
since  induced  us  to  take  advantage  of  an  opportunity  of  inquiring  for 
oarsetves  into  the  present  position  of  the  Union,  and  of  obtaining  such 
other  information  concerning  its  progress  and  prospects  as  would  be 
likely  to  prove  instructive  to  members  and  non-members  alike.  The 
correspondence  that  leaches  as  week  by  week  proves  that  a  great  deal  of 
ignorance  and  misconception  prevails  with  regard  to  the  Union,  which, 
it  is  very  desirable,  should  be  removed.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Frank 
Biahop  (the  President  of  the  Union),  and  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Elliott  (the  Vice- 
President  and  Founder  of  the  Union),  for  kindly  answering  our  inquiries, 
and  thus  enabling  as  to  set  forth  the  following  details. 

Thk  Work  or  ihb  Union. 

Naturally,  the  first  question  that  occurs  to  us  has  reference  to  the 
present  position  of  the  Union  ;  and  we  obtain  the  satisfactory  reply  that 
it  has  a  membership  of  several  hundreds,  a  considerable  and  increasing 
reserve  fund,  and  that  the  Union's  influence  in  the  protection  of  photo- 
graphers' copyright  is  greatly  extending.  Nevertheless,  it  is  felt  that 
there  is  scope  for  a  membership  of,  at  least,  2000  or  3000,  and  that  it  is 
only  the  ignorance  of  photographers  as  to  the  aims  and  objects  of  the 
Union  that  impedes  its  progress.  The  Union  acts  as  a  species  of 
advising  Society  for  them  in  copyright  matters,  the  extensive  experience 
of  the  Committee  and  of  the  Solicitors  (who  are  expert  in  copyright  law) 
being  utilised  for  this  purpose.  Moreover,  the  Union  registers  members' 
photographs,  and  sapplies  the  forms  (which  we  reproduced  in  the  Journal 
of  January  10  last),  giving  authorisation  for  the  reproduction  of  photo- 
graphs to  newspapers  The  usual  method  for  the  transaction  of  business 
is  by  addressing  the  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  Gower,  Photographic  Section  of 
the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Botolph  House,  Eastoheap,  who 
answers  inquiries.  In  important  or  complicated  cases  the  Committee 
are  consulted,  and  in  cases  where  redress  is  to  be  had  by  legal  means  the 
Solicitors  act.  From  the  commonplace  book  ot  the  Committse  (which 
meets  monthly)  we  learned  that  quite  recently  advice  had  been  sought 
by  photographers  in  India,  Africa,  Ireland,  Scotland,  London,  and  the 
country,  the  majority  coming  from  the  country  and  abroad.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  main  work  of  the  Union  consists  in  obtaining  redress  for 
the  piracy  of,  and  compensation  for  the  use  of,  copyright  photographs, 
but  we  were  informed  that  it  unfortunately  often  happens  that  mem- 
bers, instead  of  putting  the  matter  at  onoe  into  the  hands  of  the  Copy- 
right Union,  enter  into  direct  communication  with  the  offending  paper, 
thus  jeopardising  their  own  interests. 

The  Executive  of  the  Union  has,  so  far,  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  what  it  has  accomplished,  but  is  justly  entitled  to  look  for  a  far 
larger  membership. 

The  Obstacles  to  Pbookess. 

The  obvious  question  as  to  why,  with  a  total  of  between  4000  and  5000 
professional  photographers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Union  does  not 
number  its  members  by  thousands  instead  of  hundreds,  elicits  the  state- 
ment that  photographers  generally  do  not  know  that  there  is  no  fee  for 
membership.  It  cannot  be  too  widely  known  that  there  is  no  subscrip- 
tion. The  expanses  of  t'le  Union  are  met  by  voluntary  donations  and  a 
percentage  on  the  amounts  recovered,  and  it  is  inti-nded  that  this  plan 
shall  be  continued  to  be  adopted  for  paying  expenses,  and  it  deserves  to 
be  urged,  with  all  possible  emphasis,  that,  by  joining,  members  incur 
no  financial  liabil  ty  whatever,  either  immediate  or  prospective.  The 
only  liability  is  in  the  obligation  not  to  allow  their  copyright  photo- 
graphs to  be  reproduced  for  less  than  the  minimum  fee  of  10s.  6d. 

Ag*in  it  seems  thai  there  is  an  impression  that  the  obligation  of  being 
obhged  to  charge  a  minimum  fee  may  react  adversely  to  photographers' 
interests.  Against  this  misconception  we  were  cited  numbers  of  cases  in 
which  members  experiences  were  all  to  the  contrary ;  indeed  the  effect 
of  the  minimum  is  being  felt  in  the  readiness  with  which  a  large  section 
of  the  illuotrated  press  now,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  without  solici- 
tati  n,  tender  fees.  The  Committee  have  every  cause  to  be  gratified 
for  not  having  swerved  from  the  minimum  charge  of  10».  6d.,  and  they 
regard  strict  adherence  thereto  as  the  crucial  point  in  the  administration 
of  the  Union. 

Furthermore,  some  photographers  imagine  that  the  Union  works  only 

for  a  few  Loudon  photographers ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  were  assured 

and  are  personally  satisfied,  that  such  is  not  the  case — that  provincial 

,, photographers  receive  a   larger    shure    of    attention   than   their    town 

^^^^B^hren,  wl^o  are  probably  better  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  In 

oopyrigbt  matters.     Bat  we  regard  the  feeling  that  the  Photographic 


Copyright  Union  exists  solely  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  photographers  as 
unworthy  of  further  notice;  though  it  certainly  must  be  regarded  as  an 
obstacle  to  its  progress.  There  is  also,  we  learn,  a  feeling  with  many 
photographers  that  they  are  in  no  danger  of  having  their  works  copied 
or  pirated,  and  that  therefore  the  Union  is  of  no  service  to  them. 
Independently  of  the  fact  that  our  own  recent  experience  of  such 
matters  accentuates  the  fallacy  of  such  an  attitude,  Mr.  Bishop  and  Mr. 
Elliott  produced  almost  overwhelming  testimony  to  the  contrary.  "  The 
photographer  never  knows  when  he  may  want  the  services  of  the 
Union,"  we  were  told,  and  therein  to  our  mind  lies  the  best  argument 
adducible  in  favour  of  every  photographer  joining  it. 

SouB  Minor  Points. 

Many  photographers  are  still  content  to  give  the  use  of  their  photo- 
graphs in  return  for  the  "privilege"  of  having  their  names  printed 
under  the  reproduction;  but  this  "advertisement"  has,  we  were  told, 
been  shown  to  be  practically  valueless.  The  Union  takes  up  the  busi- 
nesslike position  that,  whatever  is  worth  having  is  worth  paying  for. 
As  to  what  constitutes  a  copyright  photograph  much  misconception 
exists.  A  photograph  is  copyright  so  soon  as  it  is  produced,  but 
registration  at  Stationers'  Hall  is  necessary  to,  as  it  were,  make  the 
copyright  a  legal  integer.  The  photographer  may  register  whenever  he 
pleases,  though  he  cannot  avail  himself  of  any  statutory  remedies  until 
the  photograph  is  registered  ;  but,  if  a  copyright  picture  is  pirated  before 
registrdtion,  he  can  subsequently  register,  when  he  is  entitled  to  avail 
himself  of  all  the  statutory  remedies  against  the  reproducer  for  all  copies 
sold  after  registration. 

The  administration  of  the  Union  itself  is  one  in  which  all  members 
may  exercise  a  share  or  influence.  It  is  governed  according  to  rules ; 
an  annual  meeting  of  the  members  is  held,  and  the  Committee  and 
officers  are  elected  by  the  members.  We  state  this  much  in  further 
refutation,  if  such  were  necessary,  of  the  statement  that  the  Photo- 
graphic Copj  right  Union  is  run  in  the  interests  of  a  minority.  It 
appeals  to  all  photographers,  and  its  administration  is  conducted  on  a 
broad  and  popular  basis. 

Apathy  and  ignorance  have  been  obstacles  not  inferior  in  extent  to  the 
opposition  of  the  illustrated  press  that  the  Union  has  so  far  had  to  fight ; 
but  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  press  and  the  Union  are  working 
together  in  a  feeling  of  harmony  which  is  daily  on  the  increase.  The 
hard  work  of  the  past  three  years  is  bearing  fruit,  and  it  may  be 
not  unfairly  claimed  that  the  Union  has,  besides  being  of  pecuniary 
service  to  many  of  its  members,  caused  professional  photography  to  be 
regarded  with  increased  respect,  and  thus  materially  helped  to  raise 
its  status. 

Thk  Future  of  the  Union. 

The  future  of  the  Union  is  in  the  hands  of  the  professional  photo- 
graphers of  the  United  Kingdom.  To  us  it  appears  that  it  has  earned 
the  undying  gratitude  of  the  profession  by  giving  to  a  copyright 
photograph,  what  it  distinctly  did  not  possess  before,  a  market 
value.  The  efforts  of  the  Union  to  compel  users  of  copyright  photo- 
graphs to  pay  for  them  are  perceptibly  having  a  wide-spread  effect,  for 
payment  is  now  made  as  a  matter  of  course  where  once  it  was  quite 
exceptional,  if  done  at  all.  In  return  for  these  efforts,  the  Union  asks 
for  the  moral  support  of  all  photographers,  which  can  be  best  and  most 
effectively  given  by  taking  up  membership,  and  adhesion  to  the  agree- 
ment not  to  charge  less  thin  the  minimum  fee  of  10s.  6<f.  for  the  repro- 
duction of  their  copyright  photographs. 

We  conclude  by  recommending  the  Photographic  Copyright  Union  to 
the  hearty  support  of  all  our  readers,  who,  or  such  as  are  not  members, 
may  obtain  full  particulars  of  membership  from  the  Secretary,  Mr.  H. 
Go*er,  Photographic  Copyright  Union,  London  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Botolph  House,  Enstcheap,  E.G. 


FXFIY  YEABS  OF  PHOTOflRAPHY. 

[Soitintitic  American.] 

In  the  entire  range  of  invention  and  discovery  nothing  shows  a  more 
brilliant  series  ot  succesies  than  the  art  ot  photography. 

A  bundled  and  fifty  years  ago,  copies  of  writing  h\d  been  made  by  the 
action  of  light  on  sensitive  paper.  Giarabdttista  Pjrta  had  invented  the 
camera  obocura;  and  more  recently  Ni6pce  anl  Daguerre,  by  different 
metbods,  had  sncceeded  in  making  sun  pictures ;  and  Fox  Talbot  had 
invented  the  oalotype  or  Talbotype  ;  Uerschel  had  given  to  the  impression 
made  from  the  object  the  name  "negative,"  and  to  the  print  from  the 
negative  the  name  "  positive." 
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Fifty  years  ago,  in  1840,  Schonbein  discovered  gun-cotton,  and  soon 
after  collodion  was  produced  by  mailing  a  solution  of  gun-cotton  in 
aloobol  and  ether.  It  was  almost  immediately  adopted  by  Archer  for  a 
film  in  lieu  of  albumen  and  gelatine.  Pictures  produced  on  the  sensitive 
film  having  collodion  as  the  basis  superseded  the  calotype  and  Daguerreo- 
type, and  were  made  almost  exclusively  after  this  discovery  up  to  within 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  This  film  is  still  used  by  many  photographers 
for  special  purposes,  but  more  particularly  in  photo-engraving,  and  for 
transparencies  and  lantern  slides.  The  collodion  film  was  used  for 
making  negatives  as  well  as  positives  ;  some  of  the  best  photographic 
pictures  ever  produced  were  made  by  means  of  wetplate  collodion-film 
negatives,  albumenised  paper  being  used  in  making  the  positive  prints. 
Prior  to  the  use  of  albumenised  paper  sensitised  with  the  silver  salts,  glass 
positives,  called  ambrotypes,  were  introduced  by  making  a  very  thin 
negative  image  and  backing  the  plate  with  asphaltum  varnish  or  black 
velvet,  the  black  background  producing  a  p-^sitive  effect.  In  some  cases 
they  were  bleached  by  means  of  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride. 
Collodion  positives  are  still  made  upon  thin  japanned  iron,  commonly 
called  tintypes. 

After  a  great  many  experiments,  the  modern  dry  plate  was  produced, 
not  in  its  present  state  of  perfection,  but  in  a  way  which  indicated  its 
capabilities.  The  gelatine  dry  plate  could  not  be  made  in  perfection 
until  after  the  gelacino  itnelf  had  been  improved  so  as  to  render  it  suit- 
able for  this  purpose.  It  is  to  the  perfection  of  the  extremely  sensitive 
dry  plate  that  the  great  popularity  of  photography  is  to  be  attributed. 
Barring  the  bicycle,  probably  no  craze  was  ever  so  widespread  as  that  of 
modern  photography.  Methods  of  manipulation  and  improvements  in 
lenses  and  apparatus  have  kept  pace  with  improvements  in  the  art  itself, 
and  the  large  demand  for  apparatus  and  material  effected  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  prices.  Lenses  have  been  devised  for  every  use,  and  the 
very  recent  improvements  in  optical  glass  have  rendered  it  possible  to 
produce  lenses  which  are  marvels  of  perfection. 

It  is  needless  to  mention  the  improvement  in  cameras  and  portable 
apparatus,  for  we  think  it  would  be  almost  a  rarity  to  find  a  family  of 
which  some  member  is  not  practically  interested  in  photography.  A 
great  impetus  was  given  to  modern  photography  by  the  invention  of  the 
hand  camera  and  more  particularly  that  of  the  magazine  hand  camera. 
Magazine  cameras  in  great  variety  have  been  brought  out.  Most  of  them 
have  been  fitted  for  the  use  of  roll  films  or  cut  films,  but  a  small  pro- 
portion are  arranged  for  receiving  glass  plates.  Such  cameras  have  been 
made  as  large  as  8  x  10.  The  beautiful  modern  folding  camera,  being 
very  light  and  portable,  has  become  a  great  favourite  with  both  pro- 
fessionals and  amateurs.  It  is  even  more  portable  than  the  magazine 
camera. 

From  the  ordinary  side  window  as  a  source  of  illumination,  the 
Daguerreotypist  turned  to  the  skylight,  and  special  skylights,  some  of 
them  of  large  size,  were  constructed  and  used  to  great  advantage  in  the 
production  of  pictures  which  have  never  been  surpassed  in  soft,  delicate 
shading. 

After  the  invention  of  highly  sensitive  plates  it  was  possible  to  make  a 
good  picture  with  a  smaller  skylight,  also  with  a  good  side  light,  when 
suitable  screens  were  provided.  With  sensitive  plates  came  the  use  of 
artificial  lighting  and  flashlights  for  instantaneous  work  in  the  night, 
and  in  caves  and  dark  places. 

Since  the  development  of  the  electric  light  many  photographic  es- 
tablishments have  been  fitted  out  with  electric-lighting  apparatus,  permit- 
ting of  taking  portraits  at  night  and  in  cloudy  weather.  An  additional 
advantage  in  the  use  of  artificial  light  is  that  of  carrying  on  the  work  on 
the  first  floor,  thus  saving  stair-climbing  or  travelling  in  the  elevator. 
With  proper  management  the  amateur  photographer  may  procure  flash- 
light pictures  at  home  in  the  evening  which  compare  favourably  with 
daylight  work. 

Early  in  the  history  of  photography  it  was  noticed  that  true  colour 
values  were  not  rendered  in  any  photographic  pictures.  Yellow,  red,  and 
green  always  appeared  darker  in  the  picture  than  in  the  object,  while 
blue  and  violet  appeared  lighter.  To  correct  this  defect  in  photographic 
pictures,  the  plates  were  made  colour-sensitive  by  colouring  them  with 
applied  dyes,  or  by  incorporating  the  dyes  with  the  emulsion  used  in 
coating  the  plate.  The  difference  between  pictures  taken  with  ortho- 
obromatic  plates  and  those  taken  on  ordinary  plates  is  very  noticeable. 
Coloured  screens  have  been  used  in  connexion  with  ordinary  rapid  plates 
for  securing  similar  results,  and  in  copying  paintings,  tapestries,  and 
other  works  of  art  depending  upon  colour  value  for  effect.  Both  the 
yellow  screen  and  the  orthochromatic  plates  have  been  applied  simulta- 
neously. 

Very  early  in  the  history  of  photography, '  in  fact  before  Daguerre's 
discovery,  the  workers  in  this  line  conceived  the  idea  of  making  pictures 
in  the  colours  of  nature,  or  as  they  are  shown  on  the  ground  glass  or 
screen  of  the  camera  obscura.  Fugitive  coloured  pictures  were  made, 
which  could  be  examined  by  weak  light,  but  they  were  quiokly  destroyed 
when  exposed  to  strong  light.  No  means  were  ever  found  for  fixing  these 
coloured  images.  Experiments  looking  forward  to  the  discovery  of  some 
means  of  fixing  and  preserving  the  images  have  been  carried  on  without 
much  success  smce  the  days  of  Daguerre. 

Tricolour  photography  is  not  a  strictly  modern  invention,  but  it  has 
been  perfected  to  a  great  extent  within  ten  years,  and  very  pleasing 
pictures  can  be  produced  by  this  process,  although  they  do  not  present 


the  ideal  coloured  picture.  Such  pictures  are  produced  by  using  three 
separate  plates,  and  taking  the  pictures  through  three  aepcmtte  eoloar 
screens—  red,  green,  and  blue.  A  positive  made  from  a  negative  tdken 
through  a  red  screen  is  transparent  through  all  places  where  pure  red  is 
seen  in  the  subject  represented,  also  more  or  less  in  parts  representing 
purple  or  violet  and  orange.  A  positive  taken  through  the  green  soreeo 
will  be  transparent  in  the  parts  that  are  green  in  the  sabject  It  will  be 
transparent  also  in  the  parts  representing  yellow.  In  a  similar  way  a 
picture  taken  through  a  blue  screen  is  transparent  to  the  parts  repre- 
senting the  blue  portions  of  the  subject. 

According  to  one  method,  the  prints  from  the  negetire  are  mode  apon 
sensitised  gelatine,  the  gelatine  carrying  the  colour  which  is  required  to 
build  up  the  portion  of  the  picture  demanding  that  colour,  When  these 
three  prints  are  made  and  superposed,  they  reproduce  approximately  the 
colours  of  the  scenes  represented. 

A  modification  of  this  method,  which  results  in  trner  colours,  is  aocom- 
plished  by  making  three  positive  black-and-white  prints  representing  the 
three  colours,  and  projecting  them  on  a  screen,  where  they  are  super- 
posed, suitable  coloured  screens  being  placed  in  front  of  eaoh  positive. 
Some  very  beautiful  effects  are  produced  by  this  method. 

Lippmann,  of  Paris,  not  long  since  discovered  a  very  simple  and  inter- 
esting method  of  producing  photographs  in  colour.  He  first  prodaces  • 
suitable  negative,  prints  a  positive  from  the  negative,  and  backs  up  the 
positive  with  a  film  of  mercury.  The  image  is  seen  by  reflected  light, 
and  the  colours  are  produced  by  interference  of  light  in  a  manner  similar 
to  Newton's  rings.  [This  description  of  Lippmann's  process  is  not  quite 
accurate. — Ens.  B.  J.  P.] 

Among  other  developments  in  photography  within  very  reoent  yean 
may  be  mentioned  several  methods  of  reproducing  photographic  pictures 
in  black-and-white,  and  other  tints  by  lithography,  photogravure,  collo- 
type, half-tone,  and  line  etching.  The  collotype  is  a  simple  style  of 
photographic  reproduction.  In  making  the  collotype,  the  glass  which  is 
to  support  the  film  is  finely  ground,  and  a  solution  of  albumen  and  silieate 
of  soda  and  water  poured  over  it  to  form  a  foundation  for  the  film.  Upon 
this  foundation  is  poured  a  solution  of  ammonium  bichromate  and 
gelatine  in  water.  When  the  plate  is  dry  it  is  exposed  to  the  light 
through  a  negative  and  immersed  for  a  time  in  cool  water,  after  which  it 
is  dried  in  a  bath  of  glycerine  and  water,  and  coated  with  printing  ink.  The 
plate  is  then  printed  according  to  the  method  of  the  lithographic  printer. 
In  photogravure  the  shadows  are  depressed  in  the  plate,  and  the  print- 
ing is  done  on  practically  the  same  principle  as  that  of  steel  oi  copper- 
plate printing. 

In  making  a  photogravure,  a  iransparenoy  or  positive  is  taken  from  • 
negative  by  any  of  the  well-known  methods,  and  a  copper  plate  larger 
than  the  print  to  be  made  is  cleaned  and  dried,  and  then  coated  with  a 
solution  of  gelatine  and  potassium  bichromate  in  water.  The  plate  if 
then  dried,  placed  in  a  printing  frame,  and  exposed  through  the  trans- 
parency or  positive,  after  which  the  surface  of  the  film  is  dusted,  etched, 
and  cleaned,  when  the  plate  is  printed  from,  after  inking  and  wiping  off, 
either  in  the  same  manner  as  a  copper  or  steel-plate  engraving,  or  as  an 
etching,  leaving  a  thin  film  of  colour  in  different  positions  on  the  high 
lights  to  modify  the  effects. 

In  the  half-tone  process  the  sensitive  plate  is  exposed  in  the  camera 
through  a  grating,  which  leaves  a  texture  on  the  negative,  which,  when 
printed  through  on  the  bichromatised  metallic  plate,  produces  lines  or 
dots,  which  are  etched,  and  which,  in  printing,  leave  high  lights  and 
carry  the  ink,  which  produces  the  shadows.  When  three  plates  are 
made  through  three  coloured  screens,  and  three  impressions  are  prodaoed 
from  the  plate  with  appropriate  colours,  very  good  pictures  approxi- 
mating the  tints  of  nature  are  produced.  This  is  now  the  most  popular 
method  of  illustrating  with  colours.  Becently,  improvements  in  the 
shape  of  apertures  in  the  screen  have  been  made. 

With  the  improvements  In  photography,  the  projection  lantern  has 
been  rendered  very  efiScient,  so  that  either  coloured  or  black-and-white 
pictures  may  now  be  projected  upon  a  screen  twenty-five  feet  square,  pro- 
ducing very  satisfactory  results.  In  fact,  some  of  the  most  popular 
entertainments  of  the  day  are  on  this  order.  With  improvements  in 
lenses,  plates,  and  developers,  the  speed  of  photography  has  been  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  a  distinct  image  in  the  space  of 
ii!!iV(i  o'  a  second.  This  renders  it  possible  to  catch  images  of  insects, 
birds,  and  other  animals,  and  even  projectiles,  in  their  successive  posi- 
tions. By  reversing  the  process  these  images  are  reproduced  in  such 
rapid  succession  as  to  give  the  pictures  all  of  the  movements  of  life, 
without  any  apparent  break  in  continuity.  This  is,  in  brief,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  kinetoscope. 

Photography  has  proved  itself  to  be  of  incalculable  value  to  other 
sciences.  In  surgery  it  h{LS  been  employed  for  differentiating  tissues. 
It  has  been  employed  for  detecting  stains  invisible  to  the  eye.  It  is  a 
faithful  recorder  of  physical  phenomena,  and  has  been  made  by  Bontgen, 
in  connexion  with  the  X  rays,  to  show  interior  portions  of  the  body,  and 
make  other  disclosures  of  a  startling  nature. 

In  addition  to  these,  photography  has  been  used  for  grasping  celestial 
objects  beyond  the  power  of  the  eye  and  telescope,  for  mapping  the 
heavens,  measuring  and  reoording  spectra,  showing  the  structure  of  the 
sun,  revealing  the  extent  of  nebulee,  picturing  comets,  and  making 
records  of  eclipses  and  other  phenomena.  It  has  also  revealed  things 
beyond  the  power  of  vision  and  the  miorosoope. 
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McDONOUGH'S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  AND  RELATING  TO 
COLOUR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Thb  nainre  ol  Mr.  McDonough'g  improvements  may  poasibl;  be  gathered 
from  Mb  olaims,  which  are  as  follows : — 

1.  A  frame  for  holding  or  printing  photographic  pictures  in  colours, 
consisting  of  a  receptacle  for  holding  a  negative  or  positive  plate,  a  cover 
for  holding  a  printing  paper  or  material  in  contact  with  the  plate,  and 
means  for  moving  the  plate,  or  paper,  or  material,  relatively  to  each  other, 
to  canse  lines  or  patterns  on  their  faces  to  register  with  each  other. 

2.  A  frame  for  holding  or  printing  photographic  pictures  in  colours, 
eonsisting  of  a  receptacle  for  holding  a  negative  or  positive  plate,  a  cover 
for  holding  a  printing  paper  or  material  in  contact  with  the  plate  pro- 
vided with  a  surface  of  rough  or  tacking  material  next  to  and  in  contact 
with  the  paper  or  material,  to  prevent  the  same  from  shifting  or  expanding 
while  printing,  and  means  for  moving  the  plate,  or  paper,  or  material, 
relatively  to  each  other,  to  cause  lines  or  patterns  on  their  faces  to  register 
with  each  other. 

3.  A  frame  for  holding  or  printing  photographic  pictures  in  colours, 
consisting  of  a  receptacle  for  holding  a  negative  or  positive  plate,  a  cover 
for  holding  a  printing  paper  or  material  in  contact  with  the  plate,  and 
springs  and  screws  operating  in  opposition  to  each  other  for  moving  the 
plate,  or  paper,  or  material,  relatively  to  each  other,  to  cause  lines  or 
patterns  on  their  faces  to  register  with  each  other. 

4.  A  frame  for  holding  or  printing  photographic  pictures  in  colours, 
eonsisting  of  a  receptacle  for  holding  a  negative  or  positive  plate  and 
printing  paper  or  material  in  contact,  and  provided  with  adjusting  screws 
to  effect  the  registration  of  the  lines  on  the  plate  and  paper. 

5.  A  SCI  een  or  plate  for  photographic  purposes  provided  with  coloured 
substances  arranged  accordmg  to  regular  recurring  patterns — as  dots, 
lines,  figures — and  having  a  portion  where  there  is  a  fixed  or  invariable 
and  distinctive  characteristic  which  is  reproduced  in  the  sensitive  material 
applied  to  it,  by  which  fuch  material  may  thereafter  be  registered  or  ad- 
justed in  position  in  use. 

6.  A  screen  or  plate  for  photographic  purposes  provided  with  coloured 
substances  arranged  according  to  regular  recurring  patterns — as  dots, 
lines,  figures — and  having  a  portion  or  portions  where  one  line  or  pattern 
is  opaqued  printed  over. 

f^  7.  A  screen  or  plate  for  photographic  purposes  provided  with  coloured 
iubstances  arranged  according  to  regular  recurring  patterns — as  dots, 
lines,  figures — and  having  a  portion  where  a  line  or  pattern  of  one  colour 
is  opaqued  and  others  of  other  colour  or  transparent  and  clear. 

8.  A  screen  or  plate  for  photographic  purposes  provided  with  coloured 
substances  arranged  according  to  regular  recurring  patterns — as  dots, 
lines,  figures — and  having  a  portion  where  a  line  or  pattern  is  trans- 
parent and  clear,  and  others  ( f  other  f>olour  opaqued. 

9.  A  Ecrten  or  plate  fcr  photographic  purposes  provided  with  coloured 
substances  arrHnged  accoiding  to  regular  recurring  patterns— as  dots, 
lines,  figures — and  having  a  portion  or  portions  where  all  lines  are  trans- 
parent and  colourleBs. 

10.  A  screen  or  plate  for  photographic  purposes  provided  with  coloured 
substances  arranged  according  to  regular  recurring  patterns— as  dots, 
lines,  fignies  —  and  having  a  portion  or  portions  where  all  lines  are 
spotted  or  opaqued. 

11.  A  screen  or  plate  for  photographic  purposes  provided  with  coloured 
Bubstances  arranged  according  to  regular  recurring  patterns — as  dots, 
lines,  figures — and  having  a  portion  or  portions  where  one  line  or  pattern 
is  extended  beyond  the  others. 

12.  A  screen  or  plate  for  photographic  purposes  provided  with  coloured 
substances  arranged  according  to  regular  recurring  patterns — as  dots, 
lines,  figures — in  combination  with  a  screen  for  registering  purposes, 
having  transparent  and  opaque  lines  or  patterns  corresponding  in  register, 
size,  and  alteration  with  the  lines  or  patterns  of  the  multi  coloured 
screen. 

13.  A  negative  or  positive  photographic  plate  made  with  recurring 
patterns — as  dots,  lines,  figures — and  having  a  portion  where  there  is  a 
fixed,  and  invariable,  and  distinctive  characteristic,  which  is  produced  in 
the  sensitive  material  of  the  plate,  and  by  which  the  plate  may  there- 
after be  registered  or  adjusted  m  position  in  use. 

14.  A  negative  or  positive  photographic  plate  made  with  recurring 
patterns — as  dots,  lines,  figures — produced  by  the  action  of  different 
coloured  light  in  regular  alternating  order,  having  a  portion  of  its  surface 
printed  and  developed  for  the  purpose  of  registering  by  means  of  and 
with  a  transparent  line  or  pattern  in  each  series  of  lines  or  patterns. 

15.  A  negative  or  positive  photographic  plate  made  with  recurring 
patterns — as  dots,  lines,  figures—  produced  by  the  action  of  different 
coloured  light  in  regular  alternating  order,  having  a  portion  of  Ht  surface 
printed  and  developed  for  the  purpose  of  registering  by  means  of  and 
with  an  opaque  line  or  pattern  in  each  series  of  lines  or  patterns. 

16.  A  negative  or  positive  photographic  plate  made  with  recurring 
patterns — as  dots,  lines,  figures — produced  by  the  action  of  different 
coloured  light  in  regular  alternating  order,  having  a  portion  of  its  surfacs 
printed  and  developed  for  the  purpose  of  registering  by  means  of  and 
with  an  opaque  spot  covering  all  lines  and  patterns  in  that  spot. 

17.  A  negative  or  positive  photographic  plate  made  with  recurring 
patterns — as  dots,  lines,  figures— produced  by  the  action  of  different 


coloured  light  in  regular  alternating  order,  having  a  portion  of  its  surface 
printed  and  developed  for  the  purpose  of  registering  by  means  of  and 
with  a  transparent  spot  covering  all  patterns  in  that  spot. 


IRVING'S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  OR  RELATING  TO 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  CAMERAS. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Irvine,  the  patentee,  thus  summarises  his  improvements  : — 

The  camera  is  made  square,  with  double-extension  swing-back  rising- 
front  reversing  arrangement,  and  is  fitted  with  a  shutter,  which  shutter 
can  be  fitted  behind  the  front  of  the  camera  and  inside  the  bellows. 
The  kind  of  shutter  I  prefer  is  hereafter  described.  The  bellows  are 
attached  to  the  sides  of  the  frame,  instead  of  two  wings  at  right  angles, 
as  usual,  that  the  folds  may  not  cut  off  the  light  from  the  edges  of 
the  plate,  the  back  folds  of  the  bellows  are  larger  than  the  front  folds, 
and  are  made  more  pliable,  so  as  to  open  fully  before  the  others  begin 
to  unfold.  The  dark  slides  are  made  square,  and  are  so  arranged  that 
they  can  be  put  in  the  camera  to  replace  the  ordinary  reversing  back, 
and  can  be  used  either  vertically  or  horizontally.  The  front  of  the 
camera  may  be  supported  on  the  baseboard  (which  baseboard  can  have 
the  usual  rackand-pinion  movement)  by  a  brass  or  other  stirrup  having 
slots,  in  which  pins  on  the  adjusting  rack  fit  and  hold  the  front  of  the 
camera  in  the  right  position.  The  front  of  the  camera  has  also  the 
usual  rising-front  arrangement.  The  back  of  the  camera  is  formed  so  as 
to  swing  backwards  or  forwards  by  means  of  a  strut  of  sheet  metal 
fastened  at  one  end  to  the  baseboard,  and  bent  at  right  angles  in  a 
plane  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  side  of  the  strut,  thence  again  per- 
pendicular at  right  angles  to  this  plane,  and  snppHed  with  a  long  slot 
having  a  sudden  hook  bend  and  a  second  slot.  A  screw  pin  in  the  frame 
works  in  this  slot,  and  there  can  be  several  hooks  in  the  slot,  and  thus 
several  different  points  at  which  it  comes  to  a  full  steady  stop.  By, 
however,  allowing  the  pin  to  round  the  projection,  it  can  run  into  the 
next  slot,  and  thus  the  swing  back  opens  still  further.  As  the  pin  arrives 
at  the  end  of  the  slot,  it  is  held  from  going  further  by  the  projection. 
The  lens  has  the  usual  iris  diaphragm  attached  to  it,  but,  instead  of 
having  the  setting  lever  which  actuates  the  diiphragm  project  through 
the  side  of  the  casing,  I  place  it  within  the  hood  of  the  lens  mount  at 
the  front,  as  by  this  means  the  lens  may  be  more  deeply  or  entirely  sunk 
within  the  camera,  and  the  lever  is  easier  of  access. 

I  also  arrange  at  the  back  of  the  camera  a  focussing  screen,  which 
may  be  made  of  anv  suitable  material,  such  as  celluloid  or  the  like;  but, 
as  the  poreen  is  liable  to  bend  if  made  of  pliable  material,  I  place  a 
light  frame,  fitted  with  vertical  and  horizontal  bars,  against  the  screen, 
and  which  forms  a  kind  of  grating.  These  bars  serve  to  ktep  the  centre 
of  the  screen  scraiKht,  and  also  can  be  used  instoid  of  the  vertical  and 
hoiizontal  lines,  which  are  usually  ruled  on  focussing  screens. 


A  TRIP  TO   NORTHERN  ITALY. 

I  TOOK  a  trip  to  Venice  two  years  ago,  but  it  was  a  very  short  one  ;  so, 
like  OUver  Twist,  I  wanted  some  more  of  it.  This  year  I  was  able  to 
manage  another  visit,  breaking  the  journey  at  Milan  and  Verona. 

Except  the  celebrated  Cathedral,  there  is  not  much  in  Milan  in  the 
way  of  architecture,  which  is  the  line  I  mostly  work  at ;  but  at  Verona 
there  is  an  abundance  of  subjects — the  Arena  (a  Roman  amphitheatre), 
several  churches,  Arche  degU  Scaligeri,  Piazza  Erbe,  and  the  curious 
water  mills  on  the  Adige.  These  last  are  unlike  anything  I  ever  saw  else- 
where ;  they  consist  of  three  large  flat-bottomed  barges,  two  of  which 
are  fastened  close  together,  and  the  third  fastened  to  the  other  two  by 
large  beams,  but  about  its  own  width  away  from  them.  A  water 
wheel  works  in  the  space  between,  the  mill  being  on  a  couple  of  barges. 
The  whole  affair  is  moored  out  in  the  stream,  and  connected  by  a 
gangway  with  the  shore. 

With  the  exception  of  S.  Marco  and  I  Gesuiti,  the  interiors  of  the 
churches  in  Venice  are  not  very  good  subjects  for  photographing,  St.  M. 
della  Salute  in  particular,  picturesque  as  it  is  outside,  being  too  short  (it 
is  poljgonal)  and  also  very  lofty,  so  that  no  part  of  the  dome  can  be  got 
in.  I  Gesuiti,  as  it  is  always  called — I  forget  its  real  name — is,  like  the 
other  churches  of  this  Order,  remarkable  for  good  work  and  lavish  orna- 
mentation. It  is  lined  with  white  marble  and  inlaid,  but  the  general 
effect  is  not  very  pleasing.  I  Prari  has  a  very  handsome  exterior,  which 
is  the  more  remarkable  from  its  being  almost  entirely  built  of  red  brick. 

Many  of  the  oldest  churches  in  Venice  have  been  closed  as  such,  and 
sold,  being  used  as  stores ;  S.  Gregorio  is  one  of  them,  and  is  now  a 
Government  wine  store  ;  the  abbazia  of  it  is  picturesque,  but  somewhat 
spoilt  by  a  quantity  of  stone  rubbish  being  deposited  in  the  middle  of  the 
court. 

Most  foreign  churches  are  to  some  extent  picture  galleries.  I  am  not 
an  artist,  and  do  not  know  what  pictures  are  good  and  what  are  not,  but 
I  know  what  I  do  and  what  I  do  not  like.  The  good  pictures  are  freely 
mentioned  and  praised  in  the  guide  books,  but  there  are  some  which  are 
peculmr,  and  which  are  only  mentioned — neither  praised  nor  described, 
i.e.,  a  Las'.  Supper,  by  Cesare  da  Conegliano,  in  S.  Apostoli.  There  is 
an  interesting  bas  relief  in  S.  M.  dei  Miiacoli,  which  "  Baedeker  "  says 
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IB  a  copj,  with  variationB,  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  La*t  Supper,  but  whioh, 
I  have  been  told  in  Italy,  is  the  original  from  which  he  got  the  idea. 

I  took  the  opportunity,  whilst  at  Venice,  of  going  down  to  Kavenna, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  places  in  Italy.  Here  are  churches,  some  of 
which  were  consecrated  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  and  are  still 
in  good  repair.  The  mosaics  in  some  are  wonderfnl,  especially  those 
in  the  Batistero  and  S.  Apolinare  NnoTO ;  but,  owing  to  some  of  them 
being  in  domes  (the  two  baptistries  are  practically  nothing  else),  it  is 
necessary  to  have  some  means  of  photographing  vertically,  either  by 
using  a  prism  or  by  pointing  the  camera  upwards. 

On  the  way  to  Kavenna  I  had  to  wait  some  hours  at  Ferrara,  also  an 
interesting  old  place,  but  in  a  different  way  ;  I  was  unable  to  take  any 
pictures  there,  as  a  very  wide-angle  lens  is  necessary. 

A  "  permisso  "  is  usually  necessary  for  photographing  the  interiors  of 
churches  in  Italy,  and,  to  enable  others  to  avoid  a  considerable  amount 
of  trouble  which  I  had  to  take,  I  will  say  how  it  ought  to  be  obtained. 

In  Venice  you  have  to  buy  a  stamped  paper,  valued  sixty  centesimi, 
and  on  this  the  application  has  to  be  written.  In  my  case  an  official 
wrote  it  —  in  Italian  —  for  me,  and  I  got  the  permesso  the  same 
evening  without  any  further  payment.  The  office  (Ufficio  Kegionale  par 
la  Conservazione  dei  Monumenti  del  Veneto)  is  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
ducal  palace,  diagonally  opposite  the  Scala  dti  Qigante.  For  photo- 
graphing at  Kavenna  application  has  to  be  made  to  the  Ufficio 
Kegionale  per  la  Conservazione  dei  Monumenti  di  Antichita,  Bologna. 
I  made  mine  by  a  reply  prepaid  telegram,  and  got  the  permesso  in 
this  case  also  without  having  anything  more  to  pay.  One  condition  on 
which  a  permeeso  is  granted  is,  that  yon  have  to  send  three  prints 
from  each  negative  to  the  oflice. 

In  Venice  there  are  at  least  two  places  where  plates  and  apparatus 
I'nn  be  bought,  and  where  a  dark  room  can  be  hired,  viz.,  C.  Acerboni, 
Ponte  Cavalletto,  96,  and  Antonio  Trauner,  Merceria,  724.  The  charge 
for  using  the  dark  room  is,  at  either  house,  two  lire  an  hour. 

I  went  from  London  via  Newhaven,  with  Cook's  return  ticket,  avail- 
able for  forty-five  days,  the  cost  of  whicli,  second  class,  was  8^.  13s.  6rf., 
and  which  enabled  me  to  break  the  journey  wherever  I  chose  in  Italy. 

It  is  advisable,  when  travelling  by  rail  in  Italy  (1)  not  to  have  much 
'uggage,  as  there  is  none  carried  free  except  what  you  take  in  the 
carriage  with  you  ;  (2)  to  have  really  good  portmanteaux  and  looks,  as 
the  guards  have  the  reputation  of  opening  luggage  and  helping  them- 
selves ;  (3)  not  to  have  large  trunks ;  (4)  to  insure  all  your  baggage. 

J.  E.  GUEBINS. 
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*»*  /»  this  column  we  shall,  from  time  to  time,  print  questions  that  may  be 
addressed  to  individual  contributors  to  our  pages,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  us 
■with  the  view  of  eliciting  information  from  a  variety  of  sources.  We  invite 
the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  rendering  this  feature  of  the  Journal 
useful  and  instructive. 

Lens  Query. — If  "  Non-mathematical  Header  "  vrill  bear  in  mind 
that  the  size  of  the  object  and  the  size  of  the  image  bear  the 
same  relation  to  one  another  as  the  distance  of  the  object  and 
the  focus  of  the  lens,  he  will  not  have  much  difficulty  in  work- 
ing out  his  calculations. — J.  E.  Clahk. 

Utilising  Calomel. — W.  H.  E.  writes :  "  I  have  a  considerable 
quantity  of  calomel  for  which  I  have  no  use.  Can  I  in  any 
way  adapt  it  for  use  in  intensification  by  converting  it  into 
corrosive  sublimate  ?  I  have  added  hydrochloric  acid  to  a 
portion  of  it,  but  that  appears  to  have  no  action.  Can  any  of 
your  chemical  readers  assist  me  ?  " 

Unmounting  Gelatine  Prints. — J.  W.  H.  says:  "In  reply  to 
'  Albumen,'  let  him  treat  his  prints  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
crystoleum  painting.  Squeegee  the  thoroughly  soaked  prints  to 
glass,  but  without  any  adhesive,  and  proceed  to  remove  the 
mount  by  scraping  and  rulibing  until  no  particle  of  uneven- 
ness  remains.  Then  reapply  fresh  mountant  and  transfer  to 
scrap  book." 

Fixing  Prists. — C.  P.  R.  says  :  "  Having  read  the  report  and  dis- 
cussion of  Mr.  Haddon's  Convention  paper,  I  should  much  like 
repli<;s  to  the  following  queries : — To  fix  a  batch  of  prints  with 
a  lifteen  per  cent,  solution  of  hypo  for  fifteen  minutes,  what 
method  do  you  advise  for  gauging  the  sufficiency  of  the  solution 
requisite  in  order  to  have  the  necessary  quantity  for  the  work  to 
be  done  ?  and  what,  supposing  just  sufficient  solution  had  been 
used,  should  be  the  strength  left  after  fixing  ?  Whose  hydro- 
meter is  most  ^suitable  for  taking  Jthe  specific  gravity  of  the 
aqueous  solutions  used  in  general  photography  and  would  it  be  a 
reliable  method  to  test  with  an  hydrometer  the  strength  of 
solutions  before  using  ?  " 


Washing  of  Pbints,  re  thb  pisccssion  upon  Mr.  Haddon's 
PAPBB. — Alpha  says:  "Will  Mr.  Pringle  kindly  oblige  by 
stating  what  in  his  opinion  should  be  the  strength  of  the  fixing 
solution  ;  the  temperature  of  same ;  and  the  reosoaable  time 
required.  Answers  from  able,  experienced,  and  successful 
workers,  detailing  their  modus  operandi,  are  most  valuable. 
Some  recommend  only  two  ounces  hypo  to  twenty  ounces  water, 
made  alkaline  with  ammonia ;  others,  I  see,  four  ounces  hypo." 

Non-coaqulable  Albumen. — E.  Freeman  aeks:  "Can  you  give- 
me  any  information,  or  tell  me  where  I  can  find  it,  of  a  peculiar 
form  of  albumen  which  possesses  almost  diametrically  opposite 
properties  to  those  of  ordinary  egg  albumen  I-*  If  I  remember 
rightly,  it  is  not  coagulated  by  heat,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 
I  have  read  a  description  of  its  properties  somewhere  in  the 
.Journal  or  Almanac,  but  how  long  since  I  am  unable  to  say ; 
but  it  is  probably  some  years  ago,  for  I  cannot  find  the  refer- 
ence."— We  cannot  at  the  moment  refer  our  correspondent  to 
the  number  of  the  Journal  containing  the  description,  but  it 
appeared,  we  believe,  in  leader  form  several  years  ago,  and  we 
will  endeavour  to  find  it. 

Insensitive  Collodion  Emulsion.— "I  have  been  told,"  writes 
Halifax,  "that  an  unwashed  collodion  emulsion,  containing 
free  bromide,  is  insensitive  to  light,  until  the  excess  of  bromide 
is  removed  by  washing.  If  this  be  really  the  case,  is  it  not 
possible  to  coat  the  plates  in  daylight,  and  wash  only  in  the 
dark  room  ?  Also,  if  such  be  the  case,  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  need  to  take  very  special  care  of  the  bottle  containing 
the  emulsion.  I  see  that  Mr.  E.  Sanger  Shepherd,  in  last  issue, 
speaks  of  coating  in  a  i/i>t)d  light,  so  as  to  be  able  to  freely 
examine  for  defects  before  washing  the  plates.  This  woulc! 
appear  to  answer  my  question ;  but  what  iit  a  '  good '  light  ? 
Daylight  ?  "  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  try  the  experiment,  bub 
cui  honof 

Unmounting  Gelatine  Prints.  —  J.  S.  writes  in  reply  to 
"  Albumen  " :  "  If  '  Albumen '  will  attack  the  prints  from  the 
rear,  he  will,  perhaps,  have  better  success  than  from  the  front. 
Soak  mounts  and  all  in  cold  water  until  the  different  layers  of 
the  cardboard  can  be  removed  piecemeal,  leaving  only  the  front 
sheet  of  fine  paper  th&t  forms  the  surface  in  contact  with  the 
print.  If  every  particle  of  rough  cardboard  and  mountant  be 
gently  rubbed  off  with  the  ball  of  the  finger  without  injuring 
the  surface  sheet,  which  is  easily  done  if  a  little  care  be 
exercised,  it  will  be  needless  to  remove  the  latter,  and  it  may  be 
trimmed  to  the  size  of  the  print  and  remounted  with  it.  Or  it 
may  he  separated  by  carefully  damping  the  back  with  a  sponge 
and  hot  water  until  the  gelatine  is  melted,  the  face  of  the  print, 
being  laid  smoothly  in  contact  with  a  sheet  of  wet  glasa." 

Lens  Query. — In  reply  to  "Non-mathematical  Reader,"  I  think 
he  has  not  completely  stated  the  conditions  of  his  first  problem^ 
Distance  and  size  of  object  and  focus  of  lens  being  known,  it  is 
easy  to  arrive  with  sufficient  iipproximation  for  all  practical 
purposes  at  the  size  of  image.  Let  D  be  the  distance  and  S  the 
size  of  object, /the  focus  of  lens,  and  s  the  size  of  image.  It  is 
then  a  simple  rule-of-three  sum — : :  D  :  / : :  S  :  ».  For  absolute 
correctness,/ would  represent  the  actual  conjugate  and  not  the- 
principal  focus,  so  that,  except  for  objects  at  some  distance,  the- 
error  arising  from  variations  in  the  camera  extension  would  be 
considerable.  For  the  second  problem  the  formula  would  be — 
s  :  S  : :  /:  D,  the  same  remarks  applying.  The  results  obtained 
are  sufficiently  accurate  for  use  in  the  portrait  studio,  taking 
the  principal  focus  as/,  but  for  copying  it  would  be  necessary 
to  go  into  further  calculations  to  find  the  true  /.  —  Forest 
Hill. 

Transparent  Carbon  Tissue. — Carbo  says  anent  some  recent 
discussion  on  carbon  printing  without  transfer:  "Now  that 
celluloid  and  other  transparent  mediums  are  so  easilv  obtain- 
able in  extremely  thin  sheets  of  considerable  strength,  I  wonder 
that  some  of  the  makers  of  carbon  tissue  do  not  utilise  these 
substances  in  place  of  paper  as  the  support  at  once  '  temporary '' 
and  '  permanent.'  The  printing  could  then  be  done  through  the 
support  which,  if  thin  enough,  would  not  interfere  with  sharp- 
ness, and  the  development  would  proceed  in  the  ordinary  way, 
just  as  the  development  of  a  film  negative,  the  result  being 
finally  squeegeed  on  to  paper,  glass,  or  opal,  as  desired,  or, 
better  still,  direct  on  to  a  suitable  carbdoard  mount.  As  far  as 
I  can  see,  there  need  be  no  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
carrying  out  the  idea ;  but,  of  course,  there  would  be  a 
difference  in  cost,  which  would  be  more  than  compensated  for- 
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by  the  saving  of  trouble  in  use."  Swan's  original  patent  was 
for  a  tissue  on  this  principle,  namely,  bichromated  gelatine 
spread  upon  coUodionised  glass,  and  stripped  after  drying.  The 
extreme  thinness  of  the  collodion  film  ensured  perfect  sharpness 
of  the  image,  but,  at  the  same  time,  necessitated  the  mounting 
of  the  tissue  during  development.  It  is  questionable  whether 
the  colour  and  thickness  of  the  modern  film  materials  would 
permit  of  their  use  in  this  direction. 


©ttt  (BUttortal  EuhU. 


Jahkbuch  fur  Phoiographie  und  Eeprodoctionstei'hnik. 

Wilhelm  Enapp,  Halle  a/S. 
TiiB  volume  for  1896,  edited  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Eder,  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  photographic  literature  of  the  year.  The  high 
character  of  this  annual  is  fully  maintained,  and  the  articles,  written 
by  many  of  the  most  competent  authors  of  the  day,  record  the 
progress  of  photography  in  all  its  branches  since  the  compilation  of 
the  previous  volume.  We  notice  several  very  interesting  and 
valuable  papers  on  orthochromatic  and  colour  photography,  and 
many  others  on  photo-mechanical  and  kindred  subjects,  by  leading 
men  in  these  branches.  All  recent  improvements  in  lenses  and 
apparatus  are  recorded  and  described,  and  there  are  many  articles  on 
printing  papers,  developers,  and  other  subjects  of  special  interest  in 
ordinary  photographic  practice.  Among  the  numerous  contributors 
to  the  work  we  notice  the  names  of  A.  Albert,  J.  J.  Aownrth, 
A.  C.  Angerer,  Dr.  Paul  Czermak,  C.  H.  Bothamley,  G.  Fritz,  C.  P. 
Goerz,  E.  von.  Hoegh,  Dr.  J.  Husnik,  A.  Lainer,  R.  Ed.  Liesegang, 
Dr.  P.  Rudolph,  A.  and  L.  Lumiere,  L.  Schrank,  E.  Valenta.  Dr. 
^'ogel,  and  E.  J.  Wall.  A  collection  of  prints  at  the  end  of  the 
volume  illustrates  the  present  position  of  photo-mechanical  work  and 
colour  printing. 

Stamp-sized  Photo0raphs. 

A.  Seaman  &  Sons,  Ohesterfleld.  lUcestou,  and  Matlock. 

In  the  .Journal  of  May  29  we  described  a  printing  frame,  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Seaman,  for  making  stamp-size  photographs  direct 
from  larger  originals.  By  meaus  of  this  frame,  twelve  photographs, 
each  one  inch  by  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  aie  printed  from  a  small 
negative  on  a  sheet  of  paper  three  inches  square.  The  frame,  as  our 
readers  will  gather  from  the  description  (see  page  347),  is  a  very 
simple  piece  of  apparatus,  and  should  be  found  useful  by  those 
undertaking  the  production  of  these  tiny  photographs,  which,  as  we 
have  lately  more  than  once  taken  occasion  to  remark,  appear  to  be 
growing  in  popularity. 

Of  the  quality  of  the  results  so  produced,  Messrs.  Seaman  have 
enabled  us  to  judge  by  sending  us  an  assortment  of  specimens, 
including  some  stamp-sized  reproductions  of  our  own  portrait. 
Very  pleasing  little  photographs  are  producible  in  this  manner,  and 
we  are  not  at  all  surprised  to  learn  that  Messrs.  Seaman  find  great 
(I'raand  for  them.  They  appear  to  be  executed  on  surface  bromide 
j/hi-er,  and  are  qualitatively  all  that  could  be  wished  for. 


JtetDjEj  anH  B.OU&* 


The  following  are  the  awards  in  the  last  competition  for  amateurs'  negalivcs 
on  Gem  plates: — Ist  prize,  C.  A.  Morgan,  Grange-road,  Alloa,  N.B. ;  2nd, 
Miss  H.  Phi!lip.s,  Wooillaiid  Park,  Colwyn  Bay ;  3rd,  Miss  E.  S.  James,  Hill- 
side, Newton  Abbot ;  4th,  F.  W.  Smith,  16,  Parson's-green,  Folham,  S.  W. 

The  Photoqraphic  Club.— The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be 
held  in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.  C. ,  at  eight  o'clock 
on  Wednesday  evening,  the  subject  of  discussion  will  be  The  Jielalioe  Results 
nf  Different  Developers  in  the  Same  Series  of  Exjposures.  Visitors  are  welcomed 
by  the  members. 

Gardens  of  Taste  for  Town  Workers. — In  connexion  with  the  "One 
and  All"  Flower  Show  at  the  Great  National  Co-operative  Festival  this  year, 
will  be  a  unique  exhibition  of  photographs  and  other  illustrations  of  suburban 
and  rural  gardens  and  scenery.  The  competing  views  strikingly  show  what 
a  wealth  of  lloral  adornment  may  be  effected  in  a  small  space.  Perhaps  the 
capabilities  of  photography  as  a  means  of  illustrating  sylvan  and  garden 
scenes,  and  bringing  out  the  nicest  gradations  of  light  and  shade,  have  never 
been  so  well  displayed  as  in  some  of  the  specimens  which  will  be  on  view  at 
this  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Angust  22. 


Ax  amusing  and  totally  unrehearsed  incident  took  place  at  Lord  and  Lady- 
Salisbury's  garden  party  to  Li  Chung  Tong  at  Hatfield,  on  Saturday,  which  U 
worthy  of  being  recorded.  The  uliifjuitous  pliotographer,  without  whom  no 
alfre^ei)  function  is  complete,  had  arrived,  and  iaamediately  pointed  his  camera 
"full  on"  at  the  distinguished  Chinaman  ;  but,  just  as  the  crucial  moment 
arrived,  and  Lord  Salisbury,  and  his  guest  were  placed  in  position,  the  Prime 
Minister's  pet  boar-hound,  indignant,  possibly,  at  being  excluded  from  the 
group,  make  its  way  to  the  front,  convulsing  every  one  by  the  vigour  with 
which  it  wagged  its  enormous  tail.  Tlie  development  of  that  picture  will  be 
looked  forward  to  with  interest,  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  timely 
ajjplication  of  tlie  X  rays  conld  have  reproduced  the  nether  limbs  of  the  noble 
Marquis  and  the  Chinee,  which  the  waving  of  the  hound's  tail  so  successfully 
bid  irom  view. 

The  Solar  Eclipse:  Obskrv.itions  in  Norway  a  Failure. —No  resuU-s 
of  any  value  were  obtained  of  the  solar  eclipse,  notwithstanding  the  extensive 
equipments  of  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  parties.  On  a  hill  four  hundred 
feet  high  to  the  north  of  Vadsii  was  Professor  P..  Copeland,  Astronomer  Royal 
for  Scotland,  with  a  forty-foot  telescope.  Close  by  was  Dr.  A.  A.  Common, 
F.  R.S.,  President  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Societv,  with  elaborate  arrange- 
ments for  photogi'aphiug  the  corona  and  its  spectrum.  Lower  down  were 
more  than  tifty  observers  on  an  island  opposite  the  town,  and  as  far  as  was- 
known,  Professor  J.  Norman  Lockyer  (editor  of  Nature),  with  more  than 
seventy  observers,  was  at  Braeshavn,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  liord.  A 
Russian  party  was  located  further  east.  All  the  observations,  however,  were 
rendered  unsuccessful  by  a  patch  of  cloud.  The  sun  was  seen  for  a  few 
monjents  through  clouds,  but  was  quite  obscured  during  totality.  A  dispatch 
from  Bodd,  Norway,  received  by  the  PoUtiken,  states  that  the  eclipse  of  the- 
sun  was  well  observed  there,  the  sky  being  clear.  A  telegram  from  Bodij, 
received  to-night,  states  that  a  photographer  from  Flensburg  has  taken  eleven 
photographs  of  the  eclipse  at  Bredvig  on  the  Skjerstad  Fjord,  where  it  was 
clearly  seen. 

Bic_i  Photooraphs  used  as  Wall  Paper'. — Tit  Hits  says:  "  A  fashionable- 
photographer  of  Regent- street  has  just  communicated  to  us  some  reallv  as- 
toundmg  facts  concerning  the  growth  of  his  profession.  It  seems  that  the- 
latest  development  of  taste  in  house  decoration  is  the  substitution  of  immense 
photographs  for  the  ordinary  ornamental  frieze.  This  extraordinary  fasliion 
has  its  origin  in  a  rather  remarkable  circumstance.  One  evening  a  large  party 
ot  ladies  and  gentlemen,  bound  for  a  fancy  dress  ball,  alighted  at  the  establish- 
ment of  our  informant  in  Regent-street  for  the  purpose  of  being  photographed 
in  costume.  Tliey  arranged  themselves  iu  a  more  or  less  cliaotic  group,  so 
that  the  photographer,  who  chances  to  be  a  painter  by  profession,  was  in 
despair,  and  ultimately  asked  his  troublesome  clients  to  march  through  th.5 
room  and  perform  the  graceful  movements  of  the  minuet.  To  photograph  a*- 
many  as  sixteen  people  so  engaged  may  sound  impossible,  and  no,  doubt,  it 
would  be  so  to  the  ordinary  (sie)  photographer.  The  great  man  in  Regent-street, 
however,  has  discovered  and  patented  a  process  wherebv  not  only  is  the 
electric  light  apjilied  to  the  purjioses  of  (ihotography,  but  all  the  rays  are  con- 
verged upon  the  sitter.  Bringing  his  process  to  bear  on  the  occasion  alluded 
to,  the  artist  succeeded  in  producing  an  admirable  photograph  of  the  wholt* 
party  ;  it  meisiiied  three  leet  in  iltptli,  .and  no  less  than  sixteen  feet  iu 
length.  No  sooner  were  copies  of  it  reproduced  than  they  were  utilLseil  forth- 
with as  Iriezes  for  fashionable  drawing-rooms,  and  in  this  way  started  a  very 
uniijue  mode.  At  the  present  time  photographic  wall  papers  have  become- 
(juitti  an  aristocratic  craze,  and  it  may,  perhaps,  bs  necessary  to  mention  that- 
our  informant's  clients  are  chielly  drawn  from  the  very  highest  circles  of 
society." 

RiDBEi)  Glass  Windows. — Ribbed  window  glass  is  making  its  way  very 
rapidly  in  America,  and  the  reasons  for  its  adoption  are  many  and  practical. 
With  the  old  form  of  glass,  both  in  fair  and  cloudy  weather,  the  direction  oT 
the  light  entering  the  window  is  downward  at  an  angle  of  about  40°  or  .'iO". 
Thus  the  brightest  portion  of  the  room  is  the  tloor  immediately  in  front  of  thft 
window.  The  lioor  (says  a  contemporary)  is  not,  as  a  rule,  a  very  elfective- 
retlector,  as  a  large  amount  of  light  is  absorbed  by  it  and  lost.  Early  in  the 
morning  and  towards  the  evening  the  angle  of  incidental  light  with  the- 
horizon  is  less  ;  therefore  the  light  penetrates  through  into  the  room,  but  the  wall 
spaces  between  the  windows  get  very  little  of  it.  If  panes  of  ribbed  glass  are- 
substituted  for  the  plain  glass,  the  bright  spot  in  front  of  the  floor  disappears, 
and  the  entire  walls  and  ceilings  appear  of  the  same  brilliancy.  The  action  of 
the  ribbed  glass  is  somewhat  prismatic,  the  greater  part  of  the  light  being  re- 
llected  and  spread  out  into  a  fan  shaped  beam,  wliich  lies  in  a  plane  almost 
perpendicular  to  that  of  the  glass  and  the  direction  of  the  ribs.  It  has  been 
discovered  that  the  effect  of  having  the  ribs  horizontal  is  to  give  an  increase  of 
light  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  a  decrease  at  the  sides,  whereas  the 
vertical  ribs  give  an  increase  at  the  sides  and  a  decrease  at  tlie  centre.  The. 
diffusion  of  heat  is  effected  in  tlie  same  way  ;  there  is  no  point  where  the  heat 
rays  stream  directly  iu  when  ribbed  glass  is  used,  thus  it  is  cooler  than  the 
plain  glass  by  from  4^  to  15°  Fahr.  The  ribbed  glass  is  itself  hotter,  however ;, 
thus  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  much  the  same  in  both  cases.  Several  large 
factories  iu  America  have  been  fitted  up  with  this  ribbed  glass,  and  the  effect 
is  said  to  be  in  each  case  extraordinary.  In  cases  where  rooms  were  overlooked, 
by  other  buildings  the  increase  in  light  is  really  surprising.  A  large  new 
establishment  in  Boston  has  been  treated  in  this  way,  and  the  working  people 
BTijiged  there  all  speak  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  of  this  new  means  of 
lighting. 

Colour  Photogbapht  ;  Mr.  G.  G.  Bullmore's  Challenge. — It  will  be 
remembered  in  our  last  issue  Mr.  Bullmore  challenged  us  (on  account  of  a> 
friend)  to  produce  within  one  mouth  such  photographs  in  colours  as  were 
described  in  the  previous  issue.  Of  course  it  will  be  plain  to  Mr.  Bullmore 
that  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  produce  such  photographs  without  the  per- 
mission of  Mr.  Wallace  Bennetto.  Now,  this  gentleman  declines  to  give  his. 
consent  on  several  grounds.  Firstly,  that  he  regards  the  whole  letter  as  based 
on  the  implication  that  he  does  not  speak  the  truth.  This,  he  says,  puts  the. 
matter  entirely  out  of  court  as  far  as  he  is  concerned.    Secondly,  that  he  t* 
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not  aware  that  it  is  iis'ial  to  meet  any  iurentor  with  what,  in  his  opinion,  is  a 
common  street  bet.  Thinlly,  that  he  does  not  feel  I)Ounil  to  consult  anybody 
as  to  when  or  Iiow  he  shall  prove  the  validity  of  his  discovery.  He  has  stated 
he  will  hold  a  demonstration  during  the  season,  when  he  expects  to  satisfy 
•even  the  Thomas-like  friend  of  Mr.  liullmore.  Now,  we  quite  understand  that 
those  who  have  not  seen  the  pictures  are  sceptical ;  we  were  ourselves.  The 
description  which  we  inserted  was  only  a  result  of  what  we  have  seen.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  be  professionals,  but  we  are  most  certainly  of  opinion  that  Mr. 
Bennetto's  results  are  not  obtained  by  any  band  work.  Thi.s  opinion  we  find, 
without  exception,  held  by  those  who  have  seen  them,  and,  we  may  truthfully 
say,  disbelieved  by  nearlyall  who  have  not !  It  does  seem  rather  curious,  it  is 
always  hard  to  believe  that  a  ))erson  residing  in  one's  native  place  has  made  a 
discoverv.  If  he  lived  at  Plymouth  or  London,  iloubts  would  possibly  not 
arise.  Mr.  Bennetto  declines  to  let  us  accept  the  challenge  respecting  the 
■20^.,  but,  if  Mr.  BuUmore  will  make  tlie  suggestion  reciprocal  respecting  the 
rest  of  his  offer,  we  will  accept,  i.e.,  we  will  undertake  that  the  photographs 
as  described  shall  be  produced  on  or  before  November  1  on  condition  that  Mr. 
BuUmore  will  present  a  liound  volume  of  the  Xewi/uai/  Xotes  and  Directory  to 
the  British  Museum,  containing  reference  to  the  challenge  by  Mr.  BuUmore  or 
ourselves,  and  we  will,  if  our  promise  is  unfulfilled,  present  those  numbers 
booiid  to  the  British  Museum.  We  are  quite  willing  to  extend  our  offer  so  as 
to  cover  the  Newquay  Institute  and  Reading  Room. — Newquuy  Viaitors' 
JSotes. 

Recovery  of  Silver  and  Gold  kbom  Photographic  Residues.— The 
Airurican  DrugiUt  translates  from  the  Xeueste  Erfindiaigeti  und  Erfah- 
Tungen  an  original  contribution  by  Weidert,  as  follows: — "Analysis  of 
tinisbed  photographs  shows  that  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  gold  and 
silver  used  in  their  preparation  remain  in  the  finished  print,  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  metals  being  retained  in  the  baths.  The  methods  of 
recovery  of  silver  residues  vary  with  their  character.  The  silver  from  old 
fixing  baths  can  be  recovered  in  the  simplest  manner.  By  hanging  strips  of 
copper  or  zinc  in  the  baths,  the  silver  will  be  deposited  on  the  strips  in  a 
greyish  black  powder  or  in  small  leaflets  of  a  metallic  lustre.  This  method, 
however,  is  tedious  and  extravagant,  since  a  large  portion  of  the  silver  remains 
in  this  solution.  A  somewhat  better  method  is  to  agitate  the  bath  after  the 
addition  of  zinc  dust,  and  then  filter  off  the  precipitate,  wash,  and  then  treat 
with  diluted  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  in  order  to  dissolve  out  the 
valueless  zinc.  This  process,  also,  is  not  particularly  to  be  commended.  It 
is  generally  customary  to  precipitate  the  silver  with  an  aqueous  solution  of 
potassium  sulphide,  and  drain  the  brownish  black  sulphide  of  silver  on  a 
muslin  filter  and  dry  it.  In  order  to  reduce  this  to  silver,  it  is  fused  with 
calcined  soda  in  a  porcelain  or  graphite  crucible  and  ]>oured  upon  an  iron  or 
marble  slab.  The  sulphide  of  silver  can  also  be  roa-.ted  in  the  atmosphere, 
then  mixed  with  throe  or  four  parts  of  potassium  nitrate,  and  introduced 
carefully  in  small  portions  into  a  glowing  crucible.  In  order  to  recover  the 
silver  from  the  paper  clippings,  &c.,  which  have  not  been  'fixed,'  the  paper 
residue  should  be  cut  into  small  pieces  and  put  for  two  hours  into  a  bottle 
where  the  old  fixing  bath  is  kept.  This  bath  is  theu  filtered  and  treated  as 
above  directed.  Since  all  photographic  silver  paper  contains,  in  addition  to 
the  silver  chloride,  easily  soluble  silver  nitrate,  the  first  wash  water  from  the 
toning  in  particular  should  be  collected,  and  the  silver  precipitated  by  the 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  sodium  chloride.  After  drying,  this  should 
be  reduced  in  the  same  manner  as  the  silver  sulphide,  by  the  means  of 
potassium  or  sodium  nitrate.  One  may  also  pour  over  this  precipitate  a  five 
per  cent,  solution  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  hang  in  the 
solution  a  piece  of  zinc,  whereupon  the  silver  is  thrown  down  in  the  metallic 
form.  Gold  is  generally  precipitated  from  the  baths  by  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate.  The  gold  is  thrown  down  as 
a  brownish  red  powder,  which  should  be  washed  well  and  fused.  Occasionally 
ammonium  chloride  is  added  in  excess  to  the  toning  bath  with  some  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  gold  then  precipitates  out  after  a  short  time  (if  in  a  warm 
place  and  particularly  in  light)  in  the  form  of  metallic  glistening  scales." 

The  Battle  ok  the  Baths. — I  have  already  spoken  of  the  advantages  of  the 
combined  bath,  but,  like  most  other  questions,  it  comes  up  again  and  again, 
and  at  the  present  time  is  being  fought  as  hard  as  ever.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
•under.stand  why  it  should  be  so.  Although  photography  is  essentially  a 
chemical  operation,  photographers  generally,  professionals  as  well  as  amateurs, 
know  little  or  nothing  of  chemistry,  and  unthinkingly,  or  rather  thinking 
wrongly  that  the  makers  of  sensitised  paper  know  best  what  is  best  for  their 
paper,  employ  for  fixing  and  toning  messy  mixtures  that  fill  the  pores  of  the 
paper  with  the  seeds  of  decay,  that  sooner  or  later  must  induce  fading,  and 
that  neither  hypo  nor  water  will  remove.  In  the  too  frequently  recommended 
messes,  including  hypo,  alum,  gold,  lead,  <tc.,  and  especially  when  salts  of 
silver  are  added  by  the  immersion  of  prints  in  the  solution,  decompositions 
and  recompositions  occur  to  such  an  extent  as  to  defy  even  an  accomplished 
chemist  to  say  what  may  be  their  ultimate  composition,  or  what  may  or  may 
not  b»  left  in  the  finished  print,  and  tlierefore  no  photographer  who  has  any 
respect  for  his  character,  or,  if  he  be  a  professional,  who  wishes  to  retain  his 
customers,  should  ever  use  them.  To  the  professional  photographer  who  tones 
•nd  fixes  a  large  number  of  prints  daily,  the  question  of  convenience  and  other 
advantages  of  the  combined  bath  are  not  very  material ;  but  to  the  amateur 
who  prints  only  a  few  copies  now  and  then  they  are  very  great.  He  may,  for 
instance,  make  up  enough  to  last  him  for  a  whole  year ;  pour  into  a  tray 
eoou^h  to  well  cover  the  few  prints  he  wants  to  fix  and  tone,  get  any  colour 
he  desires,  and  then  return  it  to  the  bottle  to  be  ready  for  the  next  time  ;  and 
that,  provided  the  bath  has  been  properly  made,  with  the  perfect  certainty 
that  his  prints  are  in  every  way  as  good  as  if  he  had  employed  the  separate 
soJution  method.  "The  battle  of  the  baths,"  then,  is  simply  the  battle  of  the 
two  sides  of  the  shield.  An  improperly  made  combined  bath — and  almost  all 
that  are  in  present  use  are  such — is  an  abomination,  but  one  that  is  properly 
made  is  more  convenient,  more  economical,  gives  equally  permanent  and  equally 
beautiful  results,  and  is  in  every  respect  better  than  any  system  of  separate 
toiiii)g  and  fixing.  I  have  experimented  with  almost  every  brand  of  printing- 
out  paper  that  has  been  introduced,  and  say  most  emphatically  that  almost 


any  desired  tone  from  warm  brown  to  a  purplish  black  may,  with  suitable 
negatives  and  suitable  printing,  be  reduced  on  any  or  all  of  them  in  a  bath 
containiug  only  sodium  hyposulphite  and  gold.  An  exact  formula  is  a  matter 
of  little  importance,  so  long  as  there  is  sufficient  of  the  one  to  fix  and  of  the 
other  to  give  the  colours,  the  difference  between  weak  and  strong  solation* 
being  simply  a  question  of  time.  The  formula  I  generally  employ  has  sened 
me  faithfully  for  over  forty  years,  and  is  as  follows  i  Sodium  hyposulphite, 
1  ounce ;  gold  chloride,  1  grain  :  water,  8  ounces.  Disaolve  the  hypo  in  six 
ounces  of  the  water  and  the  gold  in  the  remaining  two  onncea.  Neutralise  the 
latter  with  so<Uum  carbonate  and  add  it  to  the  former.  The  prints  may  be 
placed  in  the  bath  either  with  or  without  washing,  hut  I  almost  always  do  the 
latter,  and  when  the  desired  colour  is  reached,  which  may  be  In  a  few  minntes, 
or  in  an  hour  or  more,  depending  on  the  temperature  and  the  colonr  desired, 
transferred  to  a  solution  of  common  salt,  say,  a  handful  to  the  gallon.  The 
bath,  as  I  have  said,  will  keep  indefinitely,  but  must  be  discardra  as  soon  as 
the  gold  is  exhausted,  which  will  probably  be  after  having  toned  a  sheet  and  a 
half  of  paper ;  say,  twenty-five  cabinets  for  the  darker  tones,  and  half  as  many 
more  in  warmer  colours.  To  those  who  may  not  have  the  convenience,  or  who 
do  not  care  to  take  the  trouble  of  weighing  and  raeasming,  the  following 
formula  will  be  acceptable,  and  give  a  combined  bath  sufficient  to  fix  and  tone 
prints  equal  to  from  four  hundred  to  six  hundred  cabinets:  Sodinm  hypo- 
sulphite, -1  pound ;  gold  chloride,  16  grains  ;  water,  1  gallon.  Dissolve  the 
pound  of  hypo  as  it  comes  from  the  stock  house  in  the  water,  leaving  out  an 
ounce  or  two  in  which  to  dissolve  the  15-grain  bottle  of  gold,  which,  when 
neutralised  by  sodium  carbonate,  add  to  the  hypo  solution.— JOHN  NicoL,  in 
Outing. 
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Th»  fol'owin?  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  Jnly  29  and 

August  5,  1898:—  , 

Cameras  and  Stands.— No.  16,544.  "Improvements  in  Pbotograpbic 
Cameras  and  Tripods  or  Stands  therefor.  J.  K  THORNTON  and  E. 
Pickard. 

Magic  Lanterns. — No.  lfi,599.  ''Improvements  in  Magic  Lanterns  and 
Objects  therefor."    J.  H.  PepI'kr. 

Lknses  — No.  16.60'3.  "An  Improved  Protecti»-e  Device  for  Ihe  Dispersing 
Len.ses  of  Light  Projectors."  Communicated  by  ElektricitUts-Actien- 
gesellschaft  vormals  Shuckert  &  Co.  Complete  specification.  H.  H. 
Lakr. 

Plate  Forceps.— No.  16,866.     "  Photographic  Plate  Forceps."    H.  Parson. 

JFiLM-HOLDER.— No.  16,868.    "  Photographic  Film-holder."    H.  Parson. 

Screen  Kinetoscopy. — No.  17.049.  "An  Improved  Apnaratus  for  Taking 
Photographs  in  Quick  Succession  and  Projecting  them  on  a  Screen." 
G.  H.  Harrison  and  T.  J.  Harrison. 


iHeetmgjS  of  SboctettejS* 


MEETINGS  OP  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Anguit. 

Name  of  Society. 

SvblMt. 

17 

Bradford 

North  Middlesex 

Prtntiri'j  and  TontTuyt     F.  Nicholsnn. 

17 

18 

Birminifhani  Photo.  Society    .. 

BriitoQ  and  OUpham    

Hackney 

Oldham 

Borough  Polytechnic 

jEicuraionr    Lillieshall    Abbey,  Bkrtrp- 
1      Rbire.      Leader,  W.  B.  Osborn. 

Ordinary  HeetiiM;. 

Address  by  the  President. 

IR 

18 

18 

J  Excursion :     Queen's     Pnrk     Museum. 

i      Lender.  J.  Greaves,  jnn. 

Open  Kveninff. 

(The  Relative  Besults  of  Different  De- 

l     relopers  on  the  Same  Seriei  of  Kx- 

19 

19 

22 

Borough  Polytoob.nio ■ 

(     posuros. 

(Excaraion:    Otford,    or   Bromley   ft&d 

(     Orpington. 

OonTeraational  ICeeting. 

22         

22 

Haokney 

Exc. :  Dagenham.    Lender,  W.  Hensler. 

22 

Lejrtonatoae 

j  Ex.'ursion:  South  Weald.   Leader,  G.U. 
\     Uaslam. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

AnonsT  5, — Mr.  Crofton  in  the  chair. 

The  Hose.  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cowan.  He  said  that  he  was 
now  beginning  to  get  about  with  the  aid  of  a  crutch  and  stick,  and  that  he 
hoped  soon  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  this  assistance.  He  enclosed  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Montague  Troup,  a  member  of  the  Club,  who  had  recently  gone  to 
Western  Australia.  The  letter,  which  was  of  an  interesting  and  chatty 
character,  was  read  to  the  meeting  by  the  Hon.  Secretary,  who  was  directed 
to  thank  Mr.  Cowan  for  his  kindness  in  forwarding  it  on.  The  Hon.  Secretary 
then  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cole,  of  Barnet,  calling  the  attention  of  the  Club 
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to  a  statement  (which  was  published  in  a  report  of  the  Club's  proceedings) 
that  a  model  of  a  rising  and  tailing  front,  shown  by  Mr.  Foxlee  and  presented 
to  the  Club  by  Mr.  George  Hare,  was  the  same  as  Mr.  Cole's  invention. 

The  members  of  the  Club  present,  including  Mr.  Foxlee,  were  unanimously 
of  opinion  that  this  was  not  so,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
write  to  Mr.  Cole  to  this  effect. 

A  short  discussion  then  took  place  upon  the  use  of  small  cameras  and  the 
making  of  enlarged  negatives. 

Mr.  Charters  White  asked  the  best  method  of  enlarging  from  a  quarter- 
plate  negative  which  he  produced.  He  said  he  had  a  foor-and-a-half-inch 
condenser,  and  wanted  to  produce  the  best  possible  result,  so  that  the  editor 
of  a  paper  could  use  it  for  reproduction  purposes  in  his  journal. 

Some  of  the  members  examined  the  original  negative  and  the  enlarge- 
ment already  produced  by  Mr.  White,  and,  having  criticised  them,  offered 
.suggestions. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Despite  the  predictions  of  the  morning's  paper  weather  prophet,  and  the 
gloomy  appearance  of  the  weather,  about  twenty  members  with  their  friends 
assembled  on  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  inst.  at  London  road  Station  for  the  last 
outdoor  meeting  of  the  season.  The  destination  was  Bramhall,  and  the  party 
alijjhted  at  Cheadle  Hulme  station  and  proceeded  across  the  fields  to  Bramhall 
Hall,  permission  to  photograph  being  kindly  given  by  the  owner,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Nevill.  The  exterior  unfortunately  was  only  available,  but,  despite  a  few 
showers,  cameras  were  soon  at  work  on  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  black-and- 
white  in  the  district.  The  Hall  stands  on  the  top  of  a  grassy  mound  sloping 
gradually  to  a  rippling  stream,  which  has  lieen  artifically  made  to  form  a 
small  but  artistic  lake.  The  Hall  was  originally  built  about  the  time  of  King 
Edward  IV.,  but  Mr.  Nevill  has  made  many  restorations,  of  which  he  is  his  own 
architect.  After  everything  had  been  taken  that  could  be  taken,  the  party 
traversed  a  pretty  woodland  path  to  a  farm,  where  good  fare  was  provided  for 
the  workers  and  those  who  looked  on.  Leaving  Bramhall  Station  about  half- 
past  seven,  Manchester  was  reached  at  a  quarter  past  eight,  closing  about  the 
jleasantest  season  of  outings  the  Society  has  ever  held. 


Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.— On  August  Bank  Holiday 
over  forty  members  of  the  above  Society  (including  many  of  the  fair  sex) 
■visited  the  ancient  historical  city  of  St.  Albans  in  the  form  of  a  picnic  party  ; 
and,  favoured  with  fine  weather,  a  most  enjoyable  day  was  spent,  Vioth  photo- 
graphically and  otherwise.  Immediately  upon  arriving  at  St.  Albans,  soon 
::ifter  ten  o'clock,  the  whole  of  the  party  visited  the  old  Abbey  Church,  one  of 
the  finest  buildings  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom,  consisting  of  a  nave  with 
western  porches,  aisles,  transepts,  choir  with  aisles,  saints'  chapel,  eastern 
Lady  Chapel,  and  a  chantry  chapel  on  its  south  side,  with  a  central  tower  con- 
taining eight  bells  (of  which  the  tenor  weighs  thirty  cwt. )  and  a  sanctus  bell. 
The  central  parts  are  most  ancient,  and  are  built  of  Roman  bricks  from  the 
ruins  of  Verulam.  Despite  the  constant  capping  of  the  lens,  in  consequence 
of  the  numerous  people  passing  backwards  and  forwards,  and  the  many  other 
difficulties  one  has  to  contend  with  in  photographing  interiors,  some  excellent 
results  were  obtained,  and  we  were  kept  fully  occupied  until  past  the  appointed 
hour  for  dinner,  which  was  pirtaken  of  on  the  meadow  of  a  local  farmer,  and 
full  justice  was  done  to  the  excellent  and  plentiful  supply  of  provisions  pro- 
vided. After  dinner  a  brake  was  chartered,  which  conveyed  many  of  the 
party  through  some  splendid  scenery  as  far  as  Hatfield  and  back,  frequent 
stoppings  being  made  for  those  who  took  their  cameras  with  them.  The  remain- 
der of  the  party,  who  did  not  go  for  a  drive,  contented  themselves  with  scouring 
the  surrounding  country  in  search  of  "bits."  What  is  said  to  be  the  oldest 
inhabited  house  in  the  kingdom  (and  its  appearance  certainly  goes  to  favour  the 
■statement),  and  known  as  the  Fighting  Cocks,  was  the  object  of  several  of  our 
party.  Tea  was  served  ia  splendid  style  at  six  o'clock,  after  which  most  of  the 
jiarty,  who  had  by  this  time  exposed  their  last  plate,  indulged  in  some  games, 
•Sic,  whilst  a  second  party  were  driven  to  Redbourn,  thence  to  Harpenden, 
past  Kothamsted  Park,  and  back  to  St.  Albans.  Little  was  done  in  the 
way  of  photography,  as  the  light  for  the  most  part  was  now  very  bad  :  given  a 
good  light,  there  is  a  heap  of  work  for  the  amateur  along  this  route. 
Upoa  the  second  brake-party  returning,  a  concert  was  held  on  the  meadow, 
which  fittingly  wound  up  what  was  unanimoiisly  voted  "the  most  successful 
and  enjoyable  outing  of  the  season."  We  are  now  prepiring  our  winter  session 
■syllabus,  and  the  Secretary  will  ba  glad  to  hear  from  any  one  who  would  be 
disposed  to  help  us  with  a  paper  or  demonstration  on  any  subject  on  any 
Wednesday  or  Saturday  evening.  Communications  should  be  addressed  to 
103,  Borough-road,  London,  S.E. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.— August  10,  Technical  Meeting, 
Mr.  F.  W.  Cox  in  the  chair. — Mr.  Walker  reported  on  the  outing  to  Cam- 
bridge on  Bank  Holiday.  He  said  eight  members  attended  and  spent  a  very 
enjoyable  day.  They  photographed  ia  several  of  the  colleges,  and  were  kept 
interested  by  Mr.  Pither  by  his  descriptions  of  the  architecture,  &c.  Messrs. 
Cox,  Mattocks,  and  'Taylor  brought  up  some  results  they  had  obtained  on 
Venus  paper,  on  which  a  demonstration  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Milne  at  a 
previous  meeting,  and  the  prints  were  much  admired.  Mr.  Cox  said  a 
member  had  told  him  of  a  dodge  for  obviating  silver  stains  on  an  unvarnished 
negative,  which  consisted  of  using  a  sheet  of  papier  mineral  between  the 
negative  and  print.  He  found  no  loss  of  definition  resulted.  Mr.  Macintosh 
described  Wellington's  stripping  film,  and  passed  round  a  negative  he  had 
stripped.  He  also  said  a  good  way  to  clean  off  the  emulsion  from  spoiled 
negatives  was  to  immerse  one  in  a  solution  of  potassium  bicarbonate,  and 
transfer  to  one  of  weak  acid.  Carbonic  acid  gas  was  given  off  in  the  film,  and 
that  loosened  it,  and  it  came  easily  away.  He  also  exhibited  a  Krugener's  book 
camera.  In  the  comjietition  for  the  prints  taken  at  London  Colney,  Mr. 
Smith  was  pla-ied  first  and  Mr.  Lisett  second. 


€orre)Ef|ionliettce» 


'  Correspondenis  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper,    No  notice  is  taTu% 
of  communtcations  w»Iess  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  ler  ters  are  given. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OP  PBOFESSIONAL 

PHOTOfiRiPHERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  take  exception  to  a  portion  of  your  paragraph  re  the 
N.A.P.P.  You  eay  :  "  Of  business  tending  to  advance  the  profession,  or 
even  of  individual  members  thereof,  the  Association  appears  to  have  done 
none  at  all." 

Now,  I  could  give  you  the  names  of  large  dealers  who,  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Association,  did  business  extensively  outside  the  profession,  who 
now  deal  solely  with  photographers.  I  enclose  you  a  letter  just  received, 
not  for  publication,  which  is  a  case  in  point. 

As  to  benefiting  individual  photographers,  I  may  say  my  correspondence 
alone  has  been  very  considerable,  and  I  fancy,  beneficial ;  any  how, 
repeated  letters  of  thanks  to  me  ought  to  be  a  proof  of  benefits  received-— 
please  understand  I  should  not  have  been  bronght  into  communication 
with  my  correspondents  but  for  the  N.A.P.P. 

United  action  among  the  profession  scattered  so  wide  apart  is 
ditlicult,  as  the  dealers  soon  found,  when  they  attempted  a  similar 
association  and  failed. 

No,  the  Association  may  not  have  come  up  to  expectations — but  it  has 
done  much  good  in  the  past,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  indifference  of  the 
members  of  the  profession  generally.— I  am,  yours,  &a. 

9,  Baker-street.  Tnos.  Fall. 


EFFECT  OF  THE  X  RAYS  ON  THE  SKIN. 
To  the  Editobs. 

Sir. — Mr.  Dunmore  will  do  a  distinct  service  if  he  investigates  further 
the  subject  of  his  short  note. 

Of  course,  the  deleterious  effect  on  the  skin  of  certain  developers  and 
solutions  is  well  known,  though  not  thought  so  much  of  as  it  might  be. 
In  the  anxiety  to  get  results  with  the  New  Photography  one  is  apt  to 
neglect  precautions  which  otherwise  would  be  taken ;  at  least,  that  is 
my  experience.  But  the  least  relapse  to  a  condition  of  eezematous 
trouble,  analogous  to  that  described  by  Mr.  Dunmore,  and  whicli  is 
practically  identical  with  the  effects  produced  by  the  unguarded  use  of 
certain  developers,  will  be  a  very  sufficient  warning. 

With  regard  to  X  rayi,  is  any  one  yet  capable  of  giving  an  authori- 
tative opinion  ?  Certainly  we  see  eonflieting  statements.  If  they  exert 
a  harmful  effect  on  the  fingers,  why  not  upon  the  eyes  or  nose  ?  In 
my  own  work,  so  far,  I  find  the  hands  and  fingers  least  exposed  to  the 
rays.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  usually  encased  in  a  pair  of  rubber 
gloves ;  secondly,  as  the  current  is  not  switched  on  until  the  subject  is 
arranged  in  position — the  usual  practice,  I  imagine — they  are  practically 
out  of  range  during  the  whole  of  the  exposure. 

If  the  gentleman  referred  to  by  Mr.  Dunmore  has  at  any  time  during 
the  past  month  exposed  his  digits  but  once  or  twice  to  the  action  of  one 
or  other  of  the  strongly  alkaline  developers  so  popular  (and  useful)  at 
the  present  time,  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  the  cause  of  his  trouble. — I 
am,  yours,  <fec.,  J.  Pike. 

Nottingham,  August  7,  189C. 


MOUNTING  UNALUMED  PRINTS. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentle5ien, — I  see,  by  last  week's  edition  of  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,  that  you  mention  in  an  article  on  "Prints,"  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  mount  prints  that  have  not  been  alumed.  This  is 
just  the  reverse  of  my  experience,  and,  ever  since  its  commercial  career, 
I  have  used  it.  I  tone,  fix,  and  wash  in  Hie  usual  way,  except  that  I 
never  use  a  rotary  washer.  I  have  up  to  the  present  time  used  gome 
two  hundred  tubes  of  gelatine  chloride  paper  with  a  shiny  surface,  and 
have  never  used  an  ounce  of  alum,  or  lost  a  print  through  the  heat  dis- 
solving the  films  or  by  frilling.  A  scratched  print  is  a  rara  avis  with  me, 
and  so  it  would  be  with  any  one  who  takes  care  wiih  the  ma  dpulation  in 
the  various  stages  of  washing,  &c.  My  prints  are  trimmed  when  dry 
after  toning  and  fixing,  not  when  they  have  left  the  printing  frame.  I 
mount  them  with  a  rubber  roller,  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  they 
never  crack  or  peel.  Of  course,  I  may  be  wrong  in  going  against  so  good 
an  authority,  but  my  experience  certainly  tells  me  different. — I  am, 
yours,  <!tc.,  Lionel  P.  G.  Ddnoroft  Taylor. 

Thames  Bank  House,  Mortlake,  August  7,  1896. 


August  It,  1896] 
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OPACITY  OF  PLATES. 
To  tlie  EDiroBs. 

Gentlkmbn,  —  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  in  last  week's  JouRNAt,  asks 
"  Why  is  a  gelatine  plate  more  opaque  when  wet  than  dry  ?  " 

Though  not  presuming  to  give  the  real  ecientific  reason  (I  know 
nothing  of  science  and  chemistry),  I  venture  to  suggest  that  it  might  be 
accounted,  up  to  a  certain  degree,  to  the  hygroscopic  property  o(  gelatine, 
which,  according  to  Captain  Abney,  in  cold  water,  swells  up  and  absorbs 
from  five  to  ten  times  its  weight  of  water. 

Henoe  the  increase  in  opacity— due  to  the  greater  thickness  of  the 
film.  The  action  of  drying  rids  the  gelatine  of  water,  and  makes  the 
film  thinner  and  more  transparent.  Whilst  engaged  in  emulsion-making 
I  have  noticed  sometimes  a  freshly  coated  plate,  which  seemed  to  me 
thick  and  greasy,  come  out  of  the  drying  cupboard  considerably  reduced 
in  opacity. 

To  ascertain  if  my  surmise  is  correct,  I  should  coat  a  plate  with 
gelatine  containing  some  colouring  matter,  such  as  Payne's  grey, 
Chinese  ink  or  sepia,  and,  after  drying,  compare  it  with  another  plate  wet. 
— I  am,  yours,  ifrc,  Alberto  Oabibaldi  White. 

Villa  Valentino,  Isola  di  Capri,  Golfo  di  Napoli,  Italy, 
Augutt  b,  1896. 


abt  versus  mechanical  PHOTOGRAPHT. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Seeing  a  letter  in  your  Journal,  by  Matthew  Surface, 
entitled  "  Art  vertus  Photography,"  "asking  what  all  these  cameras  and 
processes  lead  to,  may  I  make  a  few  remarks  ?  Is  it  not  to  bring  the 
beautiful  into  the  homes  of  our  fellow  man?  and  then  comes  the 
question,  What  is  the  beautiful  ?  and  how  are  we  to  make  our  works  a 
thing  of  beauty  ?  Well,  for  some  few  weeks,  I  have  been  writing  a 
pamphlet  on  "  What  is  Beauty?  "  illustrated,  but  I  have  not  yet  got  it  in 
print,  but  when  printed  I  should  be  glad  to  send  it  to  any  photographer 
desirous  of  having  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  photographers  of  the  future  should  make  it  their 
business  to  be  artists,  if  they  wish  to  succeed  as  photographers.  Well, 
how  is  it  to  be  done?  In  my  early  years  I  was  exceptionally  favoured  in 
having  the  means  and  time  to  study,  both  at  the  South  Kensington  Art 
Schools,  gaining  many  prizes  there,  also  seven  years  student  of  the 
Boyal  Academy  of  Arts,  and  practising,  with  success,  photography ;  and 
the  result  of  art  training  is  that  it  teaches  us  to  see 

"  There's  a  beauty  all  around  our  paths, 
If  but  our  watchful  eyes 
Can  trace  it  'midst  familiar  things. 
And  through  their  lowly  guise." 

I  should  be  pleased,  later  on,  it  desired,  to  give  a  lecture  and  demon- 
stration to  photographers,  free,  if  it  could  be  arranged  by  appointment 
perhaps,  at  my  own  address— a  certain  number  at  a  time— and  point 
out  what,  to  an  untrained  eye,  would  pass  unobserved  and  lost  to  the 
unlearned. 

"  Twas  in  that  glance  that  God  threw  o'er 
The  young  created  earth. 
When  he  pronounced  it  '  very  good,' 
The  beautiful  had  birth." 
I  am,  yours,  Ac,  John  Bool. 

8(i,  Warmck-street,  Belgravia,  S.W.,  August  5,  1896. 


RE  POISONS  ACT. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— In  your  Answers  to  Correspondents  column  of  last  week 
I  met  with  a  most  remarkable  statement  under  the  above  heading. 

After  pointing  out  to  a  provincial  photographic  dealer  that  it  would  be 
illegal  for  him  to -sell  solutions  of  bichloride  of  mercury  or  cyanide  of 
potassium,  you  go  aside  to  make  an  unwortliy  attack  on  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society,  and  make  statements  which  it  would  be  only  merciful  to 
stigmatise  as  ignorance  were  it  not  for  their  obviously  spiteful  nature. 

It  is  untrue  to  assert  that  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  is  a  trades 
onion.  It  has  none  of  the  attributes  of  a  trades  union.  It  has  certain 
weU-defined  duties  placed  upon  it  by  the  State;  and  these  duties  are, 
primal  ily,  to  protect  the  public,  not  to  secure  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  its 
members. 

The  penalty,  forsooth  !  It  may  be  news  to  vou  to  know  that  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  is  compelled  by  the  nature  of  its  Charter  to 
prosecute  for  all  infringements  of  the  Poisons  Act,  and  that  these  prose- 
cutions annually  result  in  a  money  loss  to  the  Society. 


Your  last  statement  is  enough  to  make  a  horse  Ungb.  To  auert  th«t 
members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  as  a  rule,  know  nothing  of  the 
uses  or  properties  of  cyanide  of  potassiom  and  bichloride  of  mercury  is 
BO  monstrously  false  that  I  am  surpriaed  yon  should  thus  seek  to  impofle 
on  the  credulity  of  the  readers  of  The  British  Joubnal  o»  Photoobapht, 
and  it  assumes  great  gullibility  on  the  part  of  yoni  lubscribers  when 
such  statements  are  maide. 

I  defy  you  to  produce  any  facts  that  will  support  your  statement  that 
any  member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  has  been  guilty  of  sucli  gross 
ignorance  as  imputed  in  your  columns. 

Trusting  you  will  reconsider  your  perfectly  unjustifiable  remarks,— I 
am,  yours,  Ac,  William  Hampson,  Pharmaceutical  Chemitt, 

Member  of  the  PharmaceMieal  Society. 

Leigh,  Lancashire,  Augutt  8, 1896. 

[With  regard  to  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  our  correspondent's 
letter,  the  ignorance  imputed  was,  of  course,  as  to  the  photographic 
properties  of  the  poisons  named.  Were  it  worth  while,  we  might 
adduce  many  amusing  instances  of  pharmaceutical  chemists'  mistaken 
ideas  as  to  the  uses  of  photographic  chemicals.  In  reference  to  the 
other  poytions  of  our  correspondent's  letter,  we  see  no  reason  to 
deviate  from  opinions  frequently  given  in  these  pages,  and  even  so 
lately  as  last  week  (p.  500). — Eds.] 


THE  EXPANSION  OP  PAPEB. 


(Autotype  Notes.) 

Experiments,  detailed  in  The  British  Journal  op  Photoobaphy  a  few 
years  ago,  showed  that  the  normal  expansion  of  Rives  paper  was,  in  the 
direction  of  the  web,  but  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  twenty-four  inches ; 
while  that  across  it  expanded  more  than  half  an  inch.  Now,  taking  the' 
greatest  expansion,  it  will  be  seen  that,  after  ^1,  it  does  not  amount  to 
inuch,  only  about  one  in  forty-eight.  That  being  the  case,  it  is  very  un- 
likely that  any  marked  difference  would  be  noticed  in,  say,  the  features 
of  a  couple  of  cabinet  portraits  if  they  were  made  on  paper  cut  the  two 
directions  from  the  sheet,  though  it  is  manifest  that  they  are  ditTerent. 
There  is  often,  however,  a  much  greater  difference  in  some  prints  thaii 
can  well  be  accounted  for  by  the  normal  expansion  of  the  paper,  and  the 
object  of  this  article  is  to  point  out  the  cause. 

Paper,  when  thoroughly  soaked  with  water,  can  be  stretched  very  con- 
siderably, and  it  is  to  stretching  in  the  mounting  that  considerable 
distortion  and  dissimilarity — when  it  exists— in  prints  is  generally  due. 
Quoting  from  the  experiments  just  referred  to,  we  find  that  twenty-four 
inch  strips  cut  longitudinally  of  the  web  when  mounted  wet  on  stout 
cardboard  (with  stretching)  measured  twenty-four  and  a  half  inches  when 
dry.  Those  cut  the  reverse  way,  and  similarly  dealt  with,  measured 
twenty-five  and  three-quarter  inches,  or  an  extension  of  an  inch  and 
three-quarters.  That  was  with  plain  Bives  paper,  but  on  the  experiments 
being  repeated  with  albumenised  paper  the  distension  was  still  greater, 
namely  two  inches  in  the  twenty-four,  or  just  one-twelfth.  Now,  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  would  be  a  palpable  difference,  supposing  two  prints 
were  made  from  the  same  negatives,  the  one  on  paper  cut  along  the  web 
and  mounted  without  stretching,  and  the  other  cut  across  it  and  stretched 
to  its  maximum  iu  the  mounting.  Tlie  one  would  be  a  twelfth  longer 
than  the  other,  equivalent  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  a  three-inch  head. 

It  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing  with  some  mounters,  when  a  print 
is  not  evenly  placed  on  the  mount  in  the  first  instance,  to  gently  strain  it 
into  position  instead  of  taking  it  quite  off  the  mount  again.  It  will  be 
seen  that,  in  this  way,  the  perpendiculars  of  a  building  may  be  rendered 
anything  but  straight,  and  also  that  the  features  in  a  portrait  can  be 
much  distorted,  particularly  by  diagonal  stretching. 

What  takes  place  with  ordinary  papers  also  takes  place  with  "  parch- 
ment paper,"  and  in  greater  degree  even.  It  is  this  kind  of  p*per  which 
is  used  in  a  collotype  process  that  has  been  demonstratea  frequently 
before  photographic  societies  during  the  last  three  or  four  years.  As,  in 
this  method,  the  paper  has  to  be  strained  very  tightly  to  keep  it  fiat  in 
the  apparatus  for  inking,  it  will  be  seen  that  collotypes  made  by  this 
system  may  show  a  considerable  degree  of  distortion,  and  also  not  be 
true  to  scale,  unless  allowance  be  made  for  the  stretching  in  taking  the 
negative. 

The  expansion  of  paper  may,  however,  sometimes  ba  turned  to 
profitable  account.  It  may  be  made  the  means  of  producing  a  more 
flattering  portrait,  say,  for  example,  a  round  face  may  be  lengthened  by 
cutting  the  paper  crosswise  of  the  web,  and  gently  stretching  the  print  in 
the  mounting  ;  or  a  long  and  thin  face  may  be  similarly  broadened.  In 
copying  designs  to  scale,  it  may  sometimes  be  turned  to  account  in  the 
event  of  the  negative  not  being  strictly  to  the  dimensions  ordered,  a 
trifle  smaller,  for  example.  If  tue  print  oe  mounted  wet,  it  will  be  more 
or  less  larger  than  the  negative,  according  to  the  way  of  the  paper.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  be  mounted  dry,  and  with  a  mountant  tuat  con- 
tains a  large  proportion  of  spirit  in  place  of  water,  it  will  be  practically 
the  same  size  as  the  negative,  supposing  the  paper  be  cut  lengthwise. 

E.  W.  Foxlbb. 
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^njStoerjS  to  ©ortejSiJOtttTrntjS* 


%•  All  malters  iniended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  JouRNAX,  including 
meries,  must  be  addressed  to  "The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  op 
Photoobapht,"  2,  Tork-street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

•»*  Correspondents  are  informed  thai  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com- 

munications  through  the  post.    Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  ntanei 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

*,*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  busiTiess  affairs 
shmdd  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Hknby  Grbknwood  k  Co.,  2,  York-street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 

"Photographs  Registered  : — 

Harry  Lothian,  lii  and  146,  Freemaa-etreet,  Grimsby. — Two  pliotograp'ha  of  August 
Bank  Kolidaxf  at  Cleethorpes. 

Peter  Charleton,  (rarrison  Stnflio,  Newbridge,  CO.  Kildare,  Ireland. — P'koto^a'i'i'h  of 
drwm.  Jiorse,  Jack,  Royal  Dragoons,  with  camp  for  haclcground.  PhoUtgraph  of 
drum  Iwrse,  Mick,  1-tth  King's  Hussars,  with  camp  for  background. 

G.  B.  Bra'^ehaw,  Hieh  Bank.  Altrincham,  Cheshire. — Photograph  of  Rei.  F.  Wain- 
^cright.  Vicar  of  St.  John's  Church,  Altrincha^n  (cabinet  size).  Photograph  of  Rev, 
F.  Wainwriqht,  Vicar  of  St.  John's  Church,  Altrincham,  and  Mrs,  Wainicright 
{cahiuet  sizt).  ^ 


•SReceiyed. — C.  L.  Hett ;  thanks. 

B.  W.  WiLtMOTT. — Quite  unable  to  publish  your  letter. 

Exchanges. — L.  R.  ;  C.  S.  E. ;  F.  M.  G.    We  have  abolished  them. 

'Phosphorescent  Sulphide  ok  Calc'IU.m. — Phospho,  The  substance  is  sup- 
plied, we  believe,  by  Home,  Cow  Cross-street,  E.G. 

Photophil. — 1.  If  a  silver  print,  treat  it  with  a  solution  of  bichloride  of 
mercury,  and  then,  to  restore  it,  use  sodium  sulphite.  2.  Scarcely 
worth  while. 

TUlRBOR. — Process.  Ordinary  plate  glass,  however  thick,  will  not  do  for  a 
reversing  mirror.  The  plass  for  the  purpose  must  be  optically  worked, 
so  as  to  secure  a  perfectly  plane  surface. 

Tnk  Stain  ox  a  Photograph. — Hannibal.  This  may  be  partially,  if  not 
entirely,  removed  by  the  application  of  hydrochloric  acid.  But  you  mn 
some  riak  of  damaging  the  photograph  if  a  silver  print. 

■C'DMPETiTiONs.— Herbert  Mitchell  writes:  "Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if 
there  are  any  photographic  competitions  taking  place  at  any  time  in 
conne.xion  with  your  paper .'" — In  reply  :  We  do  not  hold  competitions. 

Halation. — Hai.o  asks  if  halation  can  be  prevented  by  backing  plates  with 
collodion .' — In  reply :  Of  course  not ;  but,  if  with  the  collodion  any 
dark  red  or  brown  pigment  is  mixed,  an  effective  remedy  will  have  been 
devised. 

liKNS. — Symmetry.  You  are  probably  alluding  (although  it  is  merely  a 
surmise  on  our  part)  to  the  Stigmatic  lens.  This  is  the  invention  of 
Mr.  H.  L.  Aldis,  and  is  manufactured  by  Messrs.  D.allmeyer,  Newman- 
street,  W. 

Photo-chromoscopic  Cameras.— Anxious  wishes  to  know  if  the  cameras 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Ives  and  Mr.  Edwards,  in  their  correspondence  in  the 
Jot'RNAL  some  months  ago,  are  yet  on  the  market. — In  reply  :  We  are 
without  tidings  of  such  cameras. 

Copyright  in  Music. — ^S.  G.  Ifthere  is  a  permit  on  the  music  that  it  may  be 
sung  in  public  without  fee,  that  does  not  entitle  any  one  to  reproduce  it . 
as  a  lantern  slide,  to  be  thrown  upon  a  screen,  and  used  at  evening 
entertainments  in  rural  districts. 

Replying  to  Correspondence. — W.  R.  We  do  not  undertake  to  reply  to 
letters  through  the  post.  This  also  answers  several  other  correspondents 
who  have  neglected  to  peruse  the  directions  printed  at  the  head  of  our 
Answers  to  Correspondents  column  every  week. 

Developing  Chloride  Prints.— A.  C.  Cooke.  Prints  on  the  paper  named 
can  be  developed,  after  being  partially  printed :  but,  whether  that  method 
of  proceedure  is  largely  practised  by  professional  photographers  or  not, 
we  are  scarcely  in  a  position  to  say. 

Liter  of  Sulphur. — C.  B.  Sulphide  of  potassium,  or,  ,-is  it  is  often  termed, 
"  liver  of  sulphur,"  may  be  made  by  fusing  together  one  part  of  sulphur 
and  four  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash.  When  cold,  the  mass  must  be 
broken  up  and  kept  in  a  wide-mouthed,  corked  bottle. 

"Varnish. — H.Meyer.  If  you  refer  to  the  Almanac,  yon  will  find  several 
formulas  for  negative  varnishes,  all  of  which  are  good.  We  cannot, 
however,  say  if  the  commercial  varnish  mentioned  is  made  by  any  one 
of  them.  English  manufacturers,  like  those  of  your  country,  do  not 
publish  the  formula?  by  which  they  manufacture  the  materials  they 
sell. 

Patent. — T.  C.  B.  We  can  scarcely  advise  you  in  the  matter  of  taking  out  a 
patent  for  your  invention.  The  chief  points  for  your  consideration  are : 
Is  the  invention  new  and  original !  I)oubtle«s  it  is  as  regards  yourself, 
but  that  is  not  sufficient  to  make  a  valid  patent  if  the  thing  has  been 
done,  or  substantially  done,  before.  Also,  if  you  are  able  to  establish  a 
valid  patent,  will  you  be  able  to  turn  it  to  commercial  advantage  ?  If 
yon  cannot,  it  will  be  quite  useless  to  waste  money  in  taking  out  a 
.patent. 


Mounting  Prints  in  Optical  Contact  with  Glass. — J.  R.  S.  wishes  to 
know  how  this  is  done. — In  reply:  Apply  a  warm  fifty-grain  solution 
of  gelatine  to  the  face  of  the  print,  and  immediately  lay  it  face  down  on 
the  glass  ;  then  apply  a  squeegee  to  ensure  contact  and  freedom  from 
air  bubbles. 

Magic  Photographs. — Rev.  T L asks  what  these  are. — In  reply  : 

They  are  ordinary  silver  prints,  fixed  without  being  toned.  They  are 
well  washed,  and  placeil  in  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  which 
obliterates  the  picture.  They  are  again  wa.shed,  and,  when  it  in 
desired  to  make  the  pictures  visible  again,  a  solution  of  sodium  hypo- 
sulphite will  do  the  needful. 

Articled  Pupil. — Trustee.  There  are  no  fixed  or  recognised  terms  for 
"articled  pupils"  or  apprentices  in  the  photographic  profession;  to 
much  depends  upon  the  statiis  of  the  firm,  and  what  they  are  capable 
of  teaching.  We  may,  lowever,  say  that,  if  we  were  in  your 
position,  we  certainly  would  not  pay  half  the  premium  you  mention  to 
"article"  your  charge  to  the  firm  named,  or,  indeed,  any  sum 
whatever. 

Chloride  Paper. — E.  Harbison  (Burton-on-Trent).  The  reason  the  samplie 
of  chloride  paper  enclosed  is  not  .so  good  as  that  you  "buy  at  the 
shop  "  is  that  you  have  not  prepared  it  in  the  same  way  as  the  cono- 
meriial  papers  are.  We  should  recommend  you  to  purchase  the  paper 
ready  for  use,  unless  your  consumption  of  it  is  such  as  to  warrant  you 
■  in  laying  down  proper  plant  for  preparing  it  as  the  commercial  papers 
are  prepared. 

Copyright.— Ignoramus  says  :  "Please  will  you  answer  the  following  ques- 
tions .-  I  have  got  a  car(e-de-risiic  to  copy  cabinet  size,  and  it  has 
printed  '  cojiyright  reserved '  on  the  mount.  The  person  was  an  ordinary 
sitter  to  the  photographer  who  made  the  print.  1,  Is  it  copyright? 
and,  2,  Would  I  run  any  risk  if  I  made  the  prints  wanted!  The  print 
is  a  good  age,  is  yellow,  and  slightly  faded." — In  reply:  1.  Prouibly 
the  photograph  is  copyriglit.     2.  Most  likely. 

Copyright. — R.  Biggs.  If  the  sitter  came  and  sat  to  you  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business,  your  competitor  cannot  be  restrained  from  making 
enlarged  cDjiies  of  the  portrait  and  selling  them.  You  have  no  copy- 
riglit m  the  portrait,  therefore  what  would  be  the  use  of  registering  it  ? 
The  Office  makes  no  inquiry  as  to  the  legality  of  the  copyright  when 
they  accept  the  registration.  If  the  one  who  registers  it  has  no  right 
to  it,  of  course  the  registration  gives  him  no  legal  right  to  it. 

Copying. — W.  A.  Del  Mar.  It  is  impossible  to  answer  such  a  question. 
How  is  it  possible  to  say  the  exposure  necessary  to  make  a  copy  with 
no  other  data  as  to  light  than  the  "  middle  of  August  and  stop  /32?" 
The  only  practical  advice  we  can  give  is  to  make  a  trial  negative  at  the 
time  and  thus  judge  for  yours<df.  Thi^  can  be  done  on  a  small  plate  on 
a  portion  of  the  subject,  if  the  copy  is  to  be  of  large  size.  A  single  e.t- 
periment  of  this  kind  will  teach  more  than  anything  we  can  say. 

De\'Elopment.— S.  Cooper.  .\s  the  developer  you  Iiave  used  is  one  that  the 
makers  of  the  plates  say  is  not  to  be  recommended  for  that  class  of 
work,  we  do  not  see  how  we  can  help  you,  except  by  telling  you  to  em- 
ploy those  they  say  are  best  suited  for  the  tones  you  desire.  Makers 
know,  or  at  least  ought  to  know,  the  developers  best  suited  to  their 
plates  to  produce  the  various  colours  Ihey  are  capable  of  yielding,  and 
we  should  say  that  they  had  best  be  adhered  to  in  ordiuary  practice. 

Spotting. — A.  Vandyke.  "Can  you  tell  me  of  any  method  of  spotting 
albumenised  prints  before  enamelling  so  that  the  spotting  does  not 
come  off  in  the  process  f" — If  the  prints  are  spotteil  with  the  ordinary 
oil  colours,  as  sold  in  tubes,  thinned  with  spirit  of  turpentine,  the 
spotting  will  not  be  disturbed  by  the  enamelling.  Special  colour."  are, 
however,  sold  for  the  purpose.  They  may  be  obtained  from  Mr. 
Rudowsky,  Guildhall -chambers,  E.C.,  and  of  most  of  the  Large 
dealers. 

Toning.— H.  Mason.  Your  second  letter  does  not  help  at  all.  "Sensitised 
paper"  does  not  tell  us  how  the  paper  is  salted  and  sensitise<l,  and 
what  proportion  of  chloride  to  silver  it  contains.  If  you  cannot  get 
the  grey  tones  yon  desire  with  the  acetate  bath,  try  the  lime  toning 
bath  or  the  carbonate  of  soda  bath.  Possibly  the  negatives  you  are 
using  are  such  as  will  not  give  fine  grey  tones.  As  much  depends  upon 
the  negatives,  as  regards  tones  in  the  prints,  as  upon  the  paper  or  the 
toning  bath. 

Fi.\iNO. — A  Worthing  Amateur  writes:  "How  many  prints,  -IjxS],  will 
three  ounces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  fix  ?  I  fear  I  have  been  using  much 
more  than  has  been  necessary,  and  thus  adding  to  my  photograph  icout- 
lay  .' " — This  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  because  it  entirely  depends 
upon  the  chloride  of  silver  in  the  prints  that  has  to  be  removed, 
and  every  brand  of  paper,  whether  albumen,  gelatine,  or  collodion, 
varies  in  the  quantity  of  chloride  it  contains.  Practical  photographers, 
as  a  rule,  do  not  stint  the  hypo,  but  use  enough  to  ensure  the  perfect 
solution  of  the  silver  salts,  because  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  so  very 
cheap. 

The  Bergheim-Dallmeyeb  Lens.— .John  says:  "I  shall  be  obliged  if  yon 
will  inform  me  whether  you  consider  a  Bergheim-Dallmeyer  soft-focus 
portrait  lens  suitable  for  amateur  portrait  photography.  My  camera 
(Optimus)  is  whole-plate  (extension,  sixteen  inches).  Should  I  ijurchase 
a  lens  of  the  ordinary  size  for  whole-plate,  or, would  it  be  better  to  have 
the  next  size  larger  ?  Also,  is  the  Bergheim-Dallmeyer  soft-focus  lens  a 
rapid  one  ?  1  much  like  the  soft  effect  it  produces.  I  have  a  good 
studio." — In  reply  :  1.  The  lens  is,  we  believe,  suitable  for  the  work. 
2.  The  firm  recommend  their  No.  2  for  this  size  and  upwards.  3.  Not 
so  rapid  as  the  ordinary  portrait  lens,  but  quick  enough,  we  think,  for 
your  requirements. 
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EX  CATHEDRA, 

Mr.  a.  W.  Rider,  who  has  been  associated  with  the  Eastman 
Photographic  Materials  Company  from  its  formation,  eleven 
years  ago,  and  has  acted  as  Secretary  since  its  conversion  into  a 
limited  liability  Company,  informs  us  that  his  connexion  with 
the  Company  has  been  severed.  He  proposes  shortly  engaging 
in  the  photographic  business  on  his  own  account,  and  we  are 
sure  he  will  carry  with  him,  in  his  venture,  the  good  wishes  of 
liis  friends  in  the  photographic  world. 

•  •  • 

The  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Romer,  in  the  case  of  Shew 
■versus  The  Societe  des  Lunetiers,  which  is  given  in  another 
part  of  the  Joubnai^  establishes  the  validity  of  the  patent 
for  the  well-known  "  Eclipse "  camera,  and  the  shutter 
working  between  the  lenses.  The  patent  for  the  camera 
was  taken  out  in  the  year  188.5— when  there  were  few 
if  any  hand  cameras  on  the  market — so  that  it  was  not  until 
over  ten  years  afterwards  that  Messrs.  Shew  were  compelled  to 
defend  their  position.  It  says  a  great  deal  for  the  practical 
value  of  a  hand  camera  that,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years, 
•during  which  innumerable  new  forms  have  been  introduced,  it 


should  be    worth  risking 
patent  granted  for  it 


costly  lawsuit  in  defence  of  the 


We  hinted  last  week  at  some  of  the  fiascos  that  have 
attended  the  comparatively  frequent  "  invention "  of  photo- 
graphy in  natural  colours,  and,  as  the  subject  is  of  constant 
interest,  it  may  be  useful  if  we  allude  to  two  or  three  processes 
that  have  been  introduced  in  recent  years,  only  to  be  either 
ridiculed  out  of  existence  or  neglected  as  impracticable.  It 
may  be  said,  with  reference  to  the  main  subject,  that,  so  far, 
what  is  known  as  the  three-colour  system  and  the  interferential 
method  of  Lippmann,  both  of  which  have  been  freiiuently 
described  in  our  pages,  are  probably  the  only  processes  that 
have  yielded  results  at  all  entitled  to  the  designation  of 
photography  in  natural  colours,  and  that  inspire  any  hope  for 
the  ultimate  practicability  of  colour  photography. 


Shortly  after  the  publication  of  Lippmami's  process,  in  1891, 
Dr.  Kopp,  of  Lucerne,  momentarily  startled  the  world  by  claim- 
ing to  have  made  the  discovery  of  photography  in  natural  colours. 
His  process — which  appears  to  have  died  with  liim  (for  the 
inventor  went  over  to  the  majority  shortly  afterwards) — 
seems  to  have  been  a  modification  of  one  attributed  to 
Poitevin.  Briefly  described,  it  consisted  of  exposing  specially 
prepared  silver  chloride  paper  to  diffused  light,  with  the 
formation  of  silver  subchloride.  The  paper  was  then 
immersed  in  a  mixture  of  potassium  bichromate,  copper 
sulphate,  and  mercurous  nitrate  and  zinc  chloride.  Exposure 
of  such  a  paper  was  said  to  pruduce  the  yellow  and  green 
colours,  the  other  colours  being  "veiled."  However,  by 
varnishing  the  green  and  yellow,  the  other  colours  could  be 
developed  with  sulphuric  acid,  all  the  colours,  "including 
white "  (as  Dr.  Kopp  averred),  appearing  in  "  all  their 
brilliancy."  We  cite  this  process  (of  which  the  barest  outline 
only  has  been  given)  as  typical  of  many,  based  on  early  experi- 
ments, which  resulted  in  comparatively  small  success,  the  main 
difficulty  being  to  fix  or  retain  the  colours  when  obtained. 


At  the  instance  of  a  once  well-known  West-end  photographer, 
whose  invention  the  "process"  was  said  to  be,  much  stir  was 
made  in  the  non-photographic  press  and  elsewhere,  about  nine 
years  ago,  over  his  alleged  solution  of  the  problem  of  taking 
photographs  in  the  colours  of  nature.     Upon  examination  the 
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results  appeared  to  be  simply  albumen  prints  coloured  with 
liquid  pigments  and  varnished.  It  was  also  surmised  that  the 
process  was  really  a  modified  crystoleum  one,  the  pigments 
being  applied  behind  a  pellicular  positive,  and  backed  up  by 
paper.  The  "  discovery,"  as  our  readers  will  have  imagined, 
came  to  nought.  Some  light  was  thrown  on  the  nature  of  the 
inventor's  views  on  the  production  of  photographs  in  colours 
by  his  subsequent  claim  to  have  reproduced  Daguerreotypes  iu 
natural  colours  by  a  process  of  applying  the  "  colours  of  the 
vibrations  "  stored  up  in  the  originals  for  thirty  years  ! 


The  method  of  colouring  photographs  jast  described  has 
formed  the  basis  of  many  subsequent  discoveries !  of  photo- 
graphy in  natural  colours,  as  a  study  of  our  patent  intelligence 
even  so  recently  as  the  last  two  or  three  years  will  show. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  for  the  want  of  effort  that  a  company  was 
not  formed  a  comparatively  short  while  ago,  for  the  purpose 
of  licensing  out  such  a  process  !  Lastly,  it  will  probably  be 
within  the  recollection  of  many  of  our  readers  that  an 
analogous  or  so-called  process  of  photography  in  natural 
colours  figui-ed  in  the  criminal  courts  a  few  years  ago,  and  that 
one  of  those  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  exploitation  of 
the  discovery  received  a  term  of  imprisonment.  Having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  in  about  thirty  years  there  has 
been  discovered  but  one  method  of  taking  photographs  in 
natural  colours — Lippmann's — which  has  been  verified  by 
independent  experimentalists  (Messrs.  Lumiere,  to  wit),  and 
that  even  this  process  does  not  appear  to  be  within  measur- 
able distance  of  coming  into  use,  we  think  we  have  said 
suflBcient  to  justify  an  attitude  of  scepticism  when  any  fresh 
armouncement  of  the  great  discovery  is  made. 


During  Li  Hung  Chang's  brief  sojourn  at  Hawarden  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  Mr.  G.  Watmough  Webster,  of  Chester,  was 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure  several  admirable  photographs 
of  Li  seated  in  company  with  Mr.  Gladstone.  Several  interior 
and  exterior  views  of  the  Castle  and  the  assembled  company 
were  also  obtained.  The  picture  of  the  Chinese  Envoy  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  will  appear  in  several  of  this  week's  illustrated 
papers.  We  may  be  permitted  to  cite,  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
Mr.  Webster's  business  alertness  in  disposing  of  the  photo- 
graphs, for  the  negatives  were  developed  and  retouched, 
gelatino-chloride  prints  struck  with  aJl  dispatch,  and  the 
finished  photographs  personally  submitted  and  disposed  of  to 
the  editors  of  the  illustrated  press  before  noou  on  Monday  last. 


THE  FIXING  POWER  OF  HYPO. 

The  recent  investigations  of  Messrs.  Haddon  and  Grundy  on 
the  subject  of  the  fixing  and  washing  of  prints,  and  the 
discussion  of  the  matter  that  arose  on  the  latter  gentleman's 
paper  at  the  Convention,  have  deservedly  brought  this 
important  question  once  more  to  the  front.  '  But,  while 
recognising  to  the  full  the  absolute  necessity  for  perfect 
fixation  and  thorougli  washing,  it  seems  to  us  there  is  a 
tendency  iu  .some  directions,  by  ultra-carefulness,  to  nullify 
much  of  the  benefit  that  is  likely  to  accrue  from  giving  the 
subject  its  due  amount  of  attention. 

A  question  answered  in  the  Correspondence  column  of  our 
last   issue  is  only  a  type  of  a  very  large   number  tliat   arc 


constantly  reaching  us,  as  to  the  precise  fixing  value  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda.  "  How  many  prints,  4:J-  x  Z\,  will  three 
ounces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  fix]"  asks  our  correspondent, 
and  adds,  "  I  fear  I  have  been  using  much  more  than  is 
necessary,  and  thus  adding  to  my  photographic  outlay." 
From  other  similar  communications  we  judge  that  a  large 
number  of  our  readers  are  under  the  impression  that,  as  Mr. 
Haddou's  experiments  show  that  we  have  been  in  the  liabit  of 
subuiitting  our  prints  to  an  unnecessarily  long  washing  after 
fixing,  so  perhaps  we  may  be  overdoing  the  fixing  operation 
itself.  Hence  a  tendency  to  cut  down  expenses  by  economising 
hypo,  and  by  attempting  to  reduce  the  fixing  of  prints  to  an 
exact  process,  like  emulsiou-making. 

But  we  would  poiat  out  that  the  success,  or  otherwise,  of 
the  fixing  and  washing  process  does  not  depend  upon  the 
chemical  side  of  the  question  at  all ;  that  is  simple  and 
straightforward  enough,  and,  if  the  reaction  between  tlie  fixing 
agent  and  the  silver  salts  were  tlie  only  condition  to  be 
studied,  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  fading.  If,  iu  fact, 
as  some  seem  to  imagine,  it  were  simply  a  question  of  using 
so  much  hypo  for  so  many  prints,  to  ensure  perfect  fixation, 
all  the  difficulties  that  have  surrounded  silver  printing  from 
its  earliest  days  would  at  once  disappear.  But  such  is  not 
the  case,  for  the  difificulties,  where  they  exist,  come  entirely 
from  the  mechanical  side,  and  lie  in  the  uniform  and  free 
application  of  the  fixing  agent  to  a  mass  of  prints  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  necessary  chemical  changes  shall  be  thoroughly 
and  efficiently  carried  out ;  and,  after  that,  in  an  equally 
thorough  washing  to  remove  the  products  of  the  reaction. 
There  is  no  chemical  difficulty,  but  simply  a  mechanical  one  ; 
l)ut,  in  proportion  as  we  attempt  to  reduce  the  process  to  a 
strictly  chemical  one,  so  do  we  create  chemical  difficulties  from 
the  increasing  inefficiency  of  the  mechanical  treatment. 

Let  us  try  and  illustrate  this.  In  the  process  of  fixing,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  course  of  the  solution  of  the  unreduced 
chloride  of  silver  by  the  hypo,  a  chemical  change  goes  on 
which  results  in  the  formation  of  a  double  salt — a  hyposulphite 
of  soda  and  silver — together  with  chloride  of  sodium.  But, 
as  is  well  known,  there  are  two  of  these  double  hyposulpliites, 
one  of  which  is  perfectly  soluble,  the  other  insoluble,  or  but 
partly  soluble  and  easily  decomposed.  In  the  formation  of 
the  first-named,  which  is  the  ultimate  object  oi perfect  fixation, 
three  parts  of  hypo  combine  with  two  parts  of  chloride  of 
silver.     Thus  : — 

3Na,S,03  +  2AgCl  =  Ag,Na,3(S,03)  -i-  2NaCl 
and  the  result  is  a  perfectly  soluble  salt,  which  is  easily 
washed  out  of  the  prints.  But,  when  the  quantity  of  hypo 
present  is  insufficient  to  form  the  completely  soluble  salt,  the 
reaction  is  slighth-  different,  and  the  two  substances  combine 
in  equal  proportions — 

Na.SoO.  -1-  AgCl  =  AgNaS.Og  +  NaCl 
forming  the  insoluble  double  salt,  which  is  the  chief  cause  of 
fading. 

Looking  at  the  above  formuhe,  it  is,  of  course,  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  calculate  exactly  how  much  hypo  is 
necessary  to  fix  a  given  number  of  prints,  if  we  possess  the  other 
necessary  data  to  work  upon.  According  to  the  figures  given 
above,  three  ounces  of  hypo,  supposing  it  to  be  pure,  should 
dissolve  a  little  over  an  ounce  of  chloride  of  silver.  We  s*y 
"  supposing  it  to  be  pure,"  because  the  ordinary  hypo  of 
commerce,  or,  at  least,  as  supplied  to  photographerc,  is 
certainly  not  an  article  above  suspicion,  and,  if  its  impurities 
consist  of  nothing  worse  than  water,  its  fixing  value  must  b 
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materially  lessened  thereby.  However,  we  have  volumetrically 
tested  a  fairly  good  commercial  sample,  as  supplied  for  photo- 
graphic purposes ;  and  as  the  mean  of  three  estimations,  all 
pretty  close,  the  actual  fixing  value  was  less  than  one  per 
cent,  below  the  theoretical  or  calculated. 

But  of  what  practical  value  is  this  information  when 
obtained  1  We  may  know  the  power  of  our  fixing  bath,  and 
the  quantity  of  silver  chloride  it  is  capable  of  dissolving ;  but 
how  are  we  to  arrive  at  the  quantity  to  be  dissolved  1  Even 
■if  the  paper-makers  gave  us  an  exact  analysis  of  the  com- 
position of  these  films,  and  a  guarantee  that  they  contained 
the  iiuautity  of  AgCl  stipulated,  how  are  we  to  estimate  what 
proportion  of  the  original  salt  remains  unreduced,  and  there- 
fore subject  to  solution  ]  The  thing  becomes  an  absurdity 
at  once. 

Even  supposing  this  difficulty  were  removed,  and  it  were 
possible  to  accurately  adjust  the  proportion  of  hypo  requisite 
to  the  formation  of  the  soluble  double  salt,  the  use  of  a  fixing 
■solution  containing  just  the  theoretical  quantity  would  be 
absolutely  impracticable  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  evenly 
distributing  and  so  as  to  act  uniformly  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  prints,  and  also  because,  as  the  solution  became 
gradually  exhausted,  the  last  portions  of  the  hypo  would 
cease  to  have  any  power  of  action  and  the  process  would  never 
be  completed.  In  fact,  the  efficiency  of  the  fixing  operation 
depends  wholly  upon  its  being  carried  out  in  the  presence  of  a 
considerable  excess  of  hypo. 

The  necessity  for  this  excess  appears  in  another  way.  In 
fixiog  a  large  batch  of  prints  it  is  practically  impossible  to  keep 
them  separate  during  the  whole  process,  and  the  action  of  the 
hypo  must  consequently  take  place  during  the  interval  of 
•turning  them  over.  If  a  very  weak  solution  be  used,  then  all 
fixing  action  ceases  as  soon  as  the  print  is  shut  off  by  contact 
with  another,  and  the  chloride  of  silver  consequently,  unless 
the  process  is  very  prolonged,  partially  escapes  conversion,  or 
is  only  reduced  to  the  form  of  the  insoluble  double  salt.  If  a 
■stronger  solution,  and  plenty  of  it,  be  used,  the  excess  of  hypo 
-confined  between  the  prints  keeps  up  the  fixing  action  even 
whilst  they  are  in  contact,  and  so  ensures  perfect  or  complete 
reduction  of  the  chloride. 

Of  course  it  might  be  possible,  in  operating  upon  a  single 
•print,  or  only  a  few,  to  successfully  work  with  a  quantity  of 
hjjio  somewhat  approaching  the  theoretical  quantity,  though 
we  much  doubt  it.  But  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of  a  far 
greater  amount  of  applied  trouble  and  far  longer  time  than 
would  in  any  way  compensate  for  the  saving  in  hypo  a  hundred 
tidies  over.  Our  fixins^  salt  is  cheap  enouijh  to  permit  of  its 
^euerous  use  when  the  advantage  of  that  course  is  so  plain, 
aud  we  think  it  will  be  agreed  that  any  attempt  at  economy 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  our  correspondent  of  last  week  is 
in  the  highest  degree  foolish. 

Besides,  turning  again  to  Mr.  Haddon's  paper,  in  order  to 
derive  the  benefit  of  the  short  washing  shown  to  be  possible 
and  efiective,  we  must  just  have  perfect  fixation,  that  is  to 
say,  the  thorough  conversion  of  the  chloride  of  silver  into  the 
■soluble  form.  When  this  occurs,  the  double  salt  diffuses  freely 
out  of  the  gelatine  film  without  any  risk  of  decomposition ; 
but,  when  the  conversion  is  imperfect,  or  barely  sufficient,  and 
where  there  is  not  an  excess  of  hypo  present,  some  of  the 
silver  is  pretty  certain  to  be  left  behind  In  the  insoluble 
■condition — not  as  chloride,  but  as  hyposulphite.  The  former 
would  discolour  by  exposure  to  light ;  the  latter  does  not,  but 
gradually  undergoes  a  change,  in  the  course  of  which  yellow 


sulphide  of  silver  ia  formed  which  constitutes  the  so-called 
fading. 

The  imperfect  fixation  charged  against  the  sulphocyanides, 
when  introduced  some  years  ago,  arises  from  a  different  cause, 
namely,  the  precipitation  of  the  chloride  as  either  chloride  or 
sulphocyanide  on  dilution  of  the  solution.  So  far  as  we  can 
ascertain,  this  never  occurs  in  the  case  of  hypo,  as  a  solution 
of  any  given  strength  saturated  with  AgCl  may  be  diluted 
without  causing  any  precipitate. 


Pure  Stber. — This  liquid,  which,  once  upon  a  tiiue,  wag  the 
subject  of  poignant  discussion  as  to  its  exact  condition  when  pure, 
is  now  rarely  referred  to  since  the  decline  of  collodion.  Still,  it  will 
be  interesting  to  learn,  on  the  authority  of  Herr  II.  Thorns,  that 
ether,  even  when  most  carefully  purified,  is  not  the  neutrally  re- 
acting substance  so  often  imagined,  for  it  turns  sensitive  red  litmus 
paper  blue. 

Aontg'eii  Ray  Xnvestig'ationB. — From  practical  and  from 
theoretical  standpoints  investigations  continue  to  be  made  to  the 
continued  elucidation  of  some  aspects  and  the  further  confusing  of 
others.  With  regard  to  the  wave-length,  Dr.  Fomm,  of  Munich, 
has  made  a  series  of  investigations  which  result  in  his  evaluating 
them  at  about  one-fifteenth  the  length  of  the  smallest  hitherto 
calculated  wave  in  the  ultra-violet. 


Their  Reflection  and  Transmission. — This  has  been 
investigated  by  M.  V.  \.  Dwellshauvers  Dery,  and  he  finds  no 
regular  geometric  reflection,  though,  from  certain  of  his  experiments, 
a  diffuse  reflection  seemed  to  be  indicated.  He  placed  a  plate  face 
downwards,  and  half  covered  it  with  ruby  paper,  and  sheets  of  brass, 
copper,  tin,  and  collodion  were  placed  under  this,  then  followed  a 
second  plate,  film  upwards.  It  was  found  that  the  collodioa 
increased  the  transmission, ,  and  that  in  practice  exposure  was 
diminished  by  covering  the  film  with  a  sheet  of  collodion.  The 
metals  reflected  in  the  following  order:  tin,  zinc,  copper,  brass, 
iron,  platinum,  gold,  lead,  aluminium.  The  most  important  fact 
was  the  ruby  paper  intercepted  a  large  proportion  of  the  retltcted 
rays,  which,  the  writer  pointed  out,  could  not,  in  consequence,  be 
RiJntgen  rays  proper. 

The  Fluorescent  Tablets. — Herr  W.  Arnold  has  been 
experimenting  in  various  directions,  and  his  experience  was  that 
tungstate  of  lime  was  the  most  luminous  of  all  salts  under  the  action 
of  the  rays — more  marked,  indeed,  than  the  platino-cyanide  of  barium. 
Other  writers  obtain  somewhat  similar  results,  though  it  is  evident; 
that  considerable  variations  in  the  fluorescent  power  are  to  be 
observed,  according  to  the  mode  of  manufacture.  Messrs.  Hopkins 
&  Williams  in  this  country,  for  example,  supply  a  tungstate  for 
Riintgen  work  as  about  four  times  the  price  of  their  ordinary 
tungstate. 

Znterestingr  Photogrraphs. — .\.  few  weeks  »go,  it  will  ba> 
remembered,  we  mentioned  that  Li  Hung  Chang  and  that  veteran 
statesman,  Prince  Bisinark,  were  photographed  together  in  a  group 
at  the  latter's  residence  at  Friedrichsruh.  The  group  has  since 
appeared  in  one  or  more  of  our  illustrated  papers.  On  Saturday 
last,  as  remarked  elsewhere,  Li  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Gladstone  at 
Hawarden,  and  during  the  stay  these  two  veteran  statesmen  were 
also  photographed  together,  as  a  group,  sitting  side  by  side.  Xo 
doubt,  these  two  pictures  will  serve  as  a  pleasmg  reminder  of  his 
European  visit  to  the  Celestial  "  lion  "  on  his  return  home. 


The  Kate  Solar  Eclipse. — After  all  the  weU-considered 
preparations  made  for  it,  and  the  flocking  thither  by  scientists, 
liilettmtti  and  otherwise,  the  Norway  Eclipse  Expeditions  may  be 
considered  a  failure  in  every  way.    Evidently  the  Norwegian  clerk 
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of  the  -weather  was  not  propitious  on  the  occasion,  as  he  has  not 
been,  according  to  all  accounts,  the  greater  part  of  this  season  to 
tourists.  The  pleasure-seekers  accompanying  the  expedition  excur- 
sion did  not,  we  are  informed,  derive  all  the  enjoyment  they  antici- 
pated from  the  trip  on  account  of  the  weather.  It  is  easy  to  be  wise 
after  the  event,  and  some  are  now  saying  that  the  locality  chosen  for 
the  observations  was  ill-advised.  Anyhow,  the  weather  does  not 
seem  to  be  much  better  anywhere  else  where  observers  went.  A 
recent  Japanese  telegram  says  that  the  eclipse  was  clearly  seen  at 
Tokio  and  at  Yokohama ;  but,  in  the  north,  where  the  astronomers 
had  gone,  the  weather  was  wet  and  cloudy  all  the  time,  so  that  no 
observations,  photographic  or  otherwise,  could  be  made. 


Sir  Jobn  MlUalB. — Within  the  space  of  a  few  months  the 
Royal  Academy  has  lost  its  President  for  the  second  time  by  the 
death  of  Sir  John  Millais,  who  passed  away  on  Thursday,  last  week, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  Sir  John,  we  are  told,  was  by  no  means 
anti-photographic,  and  often  used  photographs  to  help  him  in  his 
work,  particularly  in  the  case  of  portraiture.  This  may  in  some 
measure  be  due  to  the  pronounced  pre-Raphaelite  tendency  of  the 
artist  in  his  earlier  life.  Amongst  the  most  popular  subject  works 
of  Millais  may  be  mentioned  The  Huguenot,  Concealed  Roi/alist,  My 
i'irst  Sermon,  Apple  Blosmms,  New-laid  Eggs,  North-west  Passage, 
&c.  The  best  known  of  Sir  John  Millais'  works  by  the  general 
public  is,  however,  the  one  that  has  adorned  the  hoardings  for  some 
years  past — we  allude  to  Bubbles.  This  picture  was  purchased  at  a 
very  high  price — ten  thousand  pounds  it  was  said — by  an  enter- 
prising firm,  who  use  reproductions  of  it  as  an  advertisement  for 
soap. 

Failure  of  Another  Aictlc  Expedition. — Dr.  Nansen 

and  Lieutenant  Schott-Hansen  have  arrived  home,  having  failed  to 
reach  the  Pole,  though  they  got  farther  north  than  any  previous  ex- 
peditions, and  have  beaten  the  record  by  four  degrees.  They  had, 
however,  to  "  rough "  it  to  an  unpleasant  degree,  until  they  quite 
accidentally  fell  in  with  Mr.  .Jackson,  of  the  .Tackson-Harms worth 
Expedition.  With  misleading  maps,  stopped  chronometers,  and 
travelling  on  foot  for  weeks,  the  situation,  for  a  time,  must  have 
been  anything  but  pleasant. 


Wb  have  more  than  once  commented  on  the  fact  that  in  all  Polar 
expeditions — as,  indeed,  now  with  all  expeditions — photography  is 
an  important  item,  but  we  seldom  see  or  hear  anything  of  the  results. 
It  is  therefore  interesting  to  learn,  from  a  communication  from  Mr. 
Jackson,  that  something  has  been  done  in  that  direction.  Here  is  a 
passage:  "During  the  lulls  in  the  gales,  and  when  the  sun  occa- 
sionally shone,  we  were  able  to  take  a  large  number  of  valuable 
photographs,  which  will  give  you  an  excellent  idea  of  the  terrible 
Arctic  nature  of  this  ice-eapped  country."  These  will,  indeed,  be  an 
interesting  collection. 

Protectingr  Negratives. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  North 
Middlesex  Photographic  Society  one  of  the  members  mentioned  that, 
another  member  had  told  him  of  a  dodge  for  obviating  stains  on  an 
unvarnished  negative,  which  consisted  of  interposing  a  sheet  of 
papier  mineral  between  the  negative  and  paper  while  printing.  He 
also  mentioned  that  he  found  that  no  loss  of  definition  resulted  there- 
from. This  may  be  a  good  way  of  protecting  this  film,  but  many 
people,  no  doubt,  have  wondered  why  varnishing  the  film  did  not 
suggest  itself  as  the  best  way  of  avoiding  stains.  It  is  astonishing 
the  number  of  amateurs,  and  professionals  too  for  that  matter,  who 
complain  of  stained  negatives,  from  printing,  yet  how  few  take  the 
little  trouble  of  varnishing  them  with  the  view  to  their  preservation 
till  too  late.  In  this  way  very  many  valuable,  and  irreparable, 
negatives  have  been  utterly  ruined.  There  is  no  better  way  of  pre- 
serving gelatine  negatives  that  have  to  be  much  printed  from  than 
that  suggested  by  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  Bedford,  which  is  this: 
Thoroughly  fix  and  well  wash  the  negative ;  then,  when  dry,  coat 
with  enamelling  collodion,  and  afterwards  varnish  with  a  good  spirit 
varnish. 


Sl,  Note  on  Thermometers. — Under  this  heading  there  is, 
in  the  current  number  of  the  Chemical  News,  a  note  by  Dr.  Phipson 
on  a  topic  we  have  more  than  once  dealt  with;  that  is,  the  incorrect 
reading  of  many  thermometers  whose  indications  are  relied  on  for 
accurate  work.  He  points  out  that  though  the  ordinary  laboratory 
thermometers  may  be  supplied  by  first-class  makers,  and  be 
"guaranteed,"  various  discrepant  records  suggest  that  the  instru- 
ments are  in  fault,  and  he,  himself,  having  had  many  thermometers 
brought  to  him  for  testing,  has  found  them  wrong  by  4°  or  5°  F., 
and  sometimes  even  more.  For  ordinary  photographic  purposes 
minute  accuracy  is  not  a  cardinal  necessity,  but  when  the  manufac- 
ture of  pyroxyline,  for  instance,  is  involved,  a  difference  of  a  degree 
or  two  of  temperature  will  cause  a  considerable  variation  in  the 
quality  of  the  resulting  product.  Dr.  Phipson,  however,  strangely 
enough,  does  not  call  attention  to  the  simplest  method  of  ascer- 
taining the  correctness  of  a  thermometer,  that  is,  to  send  it  to  Kew, 
where,  for  a  sum  varying  from  one  shilling,  upwards,  according  to 
the  range  of  the  instrument,  it  will  be  tested  and  a  record  of  its 
performance  given  down  to  one-fifth  of  a  degree  F. 


The  Balloon  Expedition  to  the  Pole. — There  seems  to 
be,  according  to  recent  telegrams,  some  doubts  as  to  whether  Herr 
Andree's  balloon  expedition  to  the  Pole,  in  which  photography  is  to 
be  a  not  unimportant  feature,  is  on  its  way,  whether  it  is  in  abeyance, 
or  whether  it  will  be  abandoned  until  next  year.  In  due  course  we 
have  been  told  that  the  balloon  house  has  been  completed,  and  every- 
thing was  ready  for  inflating  the  balloon  ready  for  ascent  when  the 
wind  was  in  a  favourable  direction ;  then  that  the  balloon  was 
inflated,  but  four  rents  were  discovered  in  it,  and  these  might  cause 
such  a  delay  that  the  balloon  would  have  to  be  left  in  the  balloon 
house  till  next  year.  This,  however,  has  since  been  questioned  by 
the  wife  of  the  maker  of  the  balloon,  who  says  that,  if  a  few  weak 
points  were  discovered,  her  husband  has  with  him  everything  to 
make  them  good.  One  weak  place  is  more  than  enough  in  a  balloon, 
particularly  in  such  a  perilous  voyage  as  that  proposed.  Up  to  the 
time  of  writing,  the  latest  news  was  to  the  effect  that,  on  the  9th 
inst.,  a  vessel,  thirty  miles  south  of  Spitzbergen,  encountered  a 
southerly  wind,  and  that  its  captain  believes  that  Herr  Andree  may 
have  started  on  his  journey. 


A  XTew  Electric  Gas  Xiigrhter. — The  ever-lighted  gag 
burners,  as  those  know  only  too  well  who  have  had  them  long  in 
use,  are  so  liable  to  get  out  of  order  that  the  introduction  of  a  simple 
and  automatically'lighted  burner  will  be  welcomed,  for  the  use  of 
such  appliances  in  the  dark  room  alone  is  simply  invaluable.  We 
have  pleasure  therefore  in  calling  attention  to  the  "  New  Era  "  gas 
lighter,  made  by  the  American  Electric  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
This  new  burner  is  operated  only  by  a  key,  which  is  securely 
attached  to  the  valve,  tie  latter  extending  up  through  the  body  and 
terminating  in  the  pillar  containing  a  lava  tip.  The  spring  electrode 
is  rigidly  secured  to  the  pillar,  and  turns  with  it  when  the  key  is 
operated.  A  pin  enters  this  spring  electrode  and  projects  a  little 
below  it,  resting  upon  and  sliding  over  the  surface  of  a  cam.  This 
cam  is  so  constructed  that,  as  the  key  is  turned  from  left  to  right, 
the  pin  is  gradually  elevated  by  the  cam,  and  lifts  the  point  of  the 
spring  electrode  until  it  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  point  on  the 
fixed  electrode.  It  then  falls  off  from  this  high  position,  the  contact 
is  broken,  the  spark  is  made,  and  the  gas  is  let  on  and  lighted.  In 
turning  the  key  to  the  left  to  extinguish  the  gas,  the  pin  slides  on  a 
lower  plane  of  the  cam,  which  permits  the  spring  electrode  to  pass 
under  the  fixed  electrode  without  contact,  after  which  it  reaches  an 
incline,  which  eventually  restores  it  to  its  former  position. 


The  TTse  of  Aluminium. — There  is  at  the  present  time  so 
much  capital  sunk  in  concerns  established  for  the  manufacture  of 
this  metal  that  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  every  effort  is  made 
to  exploit  its  use  in  further  directions.  That  its  production  pays 
well  is  shown  by  the  balance-sheet  of  the  Aluminium  Company, 
which  enabled  a  dividend  of  fifteen  per  cent,  to  be  declared  a  fort- 
night  ago.     Sir  Henry   Roscoe  presided  at   the   meeting,  and  he 
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ntiQipated  still  better  things  in  the  near  future,  though  he  pointed. 
out  that  the  Company's  patents  for  the  production  of  sodium — an 
important  factor  in  the  manufacture — were  being  infringed  in  Ger- 
many. When  the  "new  metal,"  as  it  was  called  when  a  cheap  way 
of  making  it  was  first  discovered — now  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
Bsro — it  was  called  silver  white,  untarnishable,  unchangeable  in  the 
nir,  and  so  on,  and  it  was  largely  used  for  jewellery,  and  other  orna- 
mental purposes.  This  use  soon  fell  off,  for  it  was  quickly  found 
that  too  much  was  claimed  for  it,  and  that,  like  nickel,  it  quickly 
lost  its  silvery  whiteness,  and  became  more  like  lead,  and  often 
f  potty-looking.  It  is  true  it  can  be  lacquered,  but  lacquer  will  wear 
off,  and  then  the  metal  tarnishes.  Further,  the  new,  bright  metal 
soils  the  hands  and  clothes.  Still,  when  all  these  objections  are 
urged  and  proved,  the  fact  of  its  light  weight  remains,  and  it  is  on 
this  account  most  valuable  for  many  purposes.  Lens  mounts, 
camera  fittings,  and  tripods  will  continue  to  be  made  of  aluminium, 
."^o  long  as  the  owner  of  such  apparatus  is  aware  that  nothing 
unusual  has  happened,  if  they  become  discoloured,  no  real  harm  is 
done. 


JOTTI^'GS. 
Bicycles,  metaphorically  speaking,  are  in  the  air.  It  seems  to  be 
the  prayer  of  many  people  that  they  were  literally  so,  or, 'at  any  rate, 
that  they  might  be  anywhere  but  on  tenvi  firma ;  for  the  bicycle, 
if  what  one  hears  be  true,  is  responsible  for  the  complete  dislocation 
of  several  branches  of  trade,  whose  representatives  therefore  regard 
the  wheel  fever  that  is  sweeping  over  civilisation  with  distinctly 
unfriendly  feelings.  The  Revenue  and  Board  of  Trade  returns  point 
to  a  condition  of  general  prosperity,  but  many  minor  industries 
',  are  crying  out  against  the  badness  of  the  times,  and  they  ascribe  the 
depression  to  the  spread  of  cycling.  Oddly  enough,  the  carriage 
builders  do  not  appear  to  have  been  adversely  affected  by  the  rivalry 
of  the  omnipresent  safety  ;  and  so  far  I  have  not  heard  mention  of  a 
slump  in  horse  flesh.  To  labour  the  subject  in  these  columns  is 
obviously  unnecessary,  and  I  should  not  have  mentioned  it  but  for 
the  fact  that  some  photographic  manufacturers  and  dealers  are 
joining  in  the  chorus  of  envious  lamentation  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  fringe  of  amateur  photographers — 
the  butterflies — have,  this  season,  dropped  camera  work  for  cycling 
but  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  the  attractions  of  photography  to  be  so 
,  slender,  or  the  interest  taken  in  it  so  small,  that  any  considerable 
■  number  of  persons  who  have  once  taken  it  up  will  be  permanently 
weaned  from  it.     Experience  tends  to  show  that  it  is  all  the  other 
,  way.      This  year,   everything    has    favoured    the    cycling    boom : 
'•  Society  "  has  artixed  its  hall  mark  to  the  wheel ;  the  fair  sex,  sheep- 
like as  usual,  has  followed  its  leaders  ;  the  weather  has  been  superb, 
and  trade  has  revived.     Probably  next  year  the  boom  will  still  be 
expanding;  but,  even  then,  I  do  not  think  that  photography  will 
suffer  any  more  than  (if  it  has  at  all)  this  year.     Cycling  and  photo- 
graphy da  not  clash,  so  far  as  I  can  see;  neither  do  they  parallelise. 
Their  relations  to  each  other  are  of  an  entirely  independent  nature. 
£h  parenthese,  it  is   satisfactory  to  note   that  professional  photo- 
graphers appear  to  have  no  cause  to  regret  the  growth  of  cycling. 


I  am  aware  that  many  will  regard  my  opinion  that  cycling  and 
photography  have  little  in  common  as  very  heterodox.  The  two 
things,  I  admit,  go  admirably  together — on  paper.  It  is  twenty 
years  since  I  first  got  astride  of  a  wooden  velocipede,  and  getting  on 
for  that  time  when,  in  company  with  another  aspiring  youth,  I  first 
attempted  wet-collodion  portraiture  in  a  back  garden,  with  very 
remarkable  results.  On  and  off  I  have  been  a  cyclist  and  photo- 
grapher ever  since  ;  but,  as  a  cyclist,  I  have  never  felt  the  smallest 
inclination  to  carry  a  camera,  while,  as  a  photographer,  I  have  never 
been  tempted  to  adopt  the  wheel  as  an  adjunct  to  photography.  I 
believe  my  case  to  be  that  of  many  thousands  of  others.  That 
cyclists  do  take  photographs,  and  that  photographers  are  sometimes 
also  cyclists,  cannot  be  denied,  but  it  does  not  prove  the  existence  of 
a  link  between  the  two  pursuits.     It  is  a  good  many  years  since 


articles  on  cycling  and  photography  began  to  appear  in  these  pages, 
and  just  as  long  since  the  old  Temple  Bicycle  Club  used  to  1mv» 
occasional  entertainments,  with  cyclo-photographs  thrown  in ;  but 
the  alliance  between  cycling  and  photography  is  no  nearer  now  than 
then.  In  the  old  ordinary  days  the  cycling  journals  occasionally 
had  "  photographic  "  departments,  which  attracted  no  more  attention 
than  they  do  now,  or  than  a  "  wheel "  column  does  in  a  photographic 
paper.  There  is  just  as  much  reason  for  journalists  making  a  feature 
of  cyclo-photography  as  there  is  for  booming  photo-cricket,  photo- 
rowing,  photo-football,  photo-tennis,  or  photo-tipcat.  The  expressive 
if  inelegant  locution  that  "  there's  nothing  in  it "  hits  off  the  worthr 
lessness  of  the  idea  to  a  nicety. 


Mr.  T.  A.  Scotton,  of  11,  Pear  Tree-road,  Derby,  who  was  in- 
cluded in  the  various  Presidential  groups  taken  at  St.  Mary's  Abbey, 
York,  during  Convention  week,  asks  me  to  state  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  receive  copies  of  those  groups.  On  my  own  responsibility 
I  will  add  that,  doubtless,  !Mr.  Scotton  will  send  exchange  prints, 
which  are  sure  to  be  good,  as  he  is  an  able  photographer.  So  far,  I 
have  not  seen  many  Convention  results,  although  the  opportunities 
for  serious  photography,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  were  ex- 
ceptionally good. 

Mention  of  the  Leeds  Convention  suggests  a  brief  reference  to  the 
Convention  of  the  Photographers'  Association  of  America  that  met  in 
June  last  at  Lake  Chautauiiua,  and  full  reports  of  which  have  just 
reached  this  country.  Professional  photographers  from  all  parts  of 
the  States  appeared  to  have  been  present ;  a  competitive  exhibition 
of  photographs  was  held ;  papers  were  read  and  discussed  :  excursions 
made ;  receptions  and  a  ball  also  figured  on  the  programme,  and 
there  was  a  plenitude  of  Convention  incidents  and  humour  such  as- 
are  not  wholly  foreign  to  a  similar  gathering  annually  held  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  But,  of  the  two,  the  American  Convention, 
judged  by  the  reports,  seems  to  have  been  by  far  the  more- 
boisterous.  On  one  evening  there  was  a  competition  among  the 
photographers  for  the  production  of  the  most  catchy  and  amusing^ 
"  yell ! "     Boston  led  off  with  :— 

"  Boston,  Boston,  here  we  are 
AU  together,  rail,  rah,  rah  ! 
Are  we  in  it,  we  should  smile 
•We've  been  in  it  all  the  while. 
Si— boom — ah  I  " 

I  select  this  as  the  tamest  of  many  competitive  efforts. 

The  "  demonstrator  "  is  a  potent  force  in  photography  on  the  other 
side  and  at  the  Convention  "Charlie"'  This  and  "Tom"  That,  repre- 
senting gelatino-chloride  p.iper  firms,  &c.,  were  feted  right  royally  in 
return,  one  may  surmise,  for  considerable  freehanded  ness  in 
advertising  their  wares  among  the  photographers  present.  We  read 
that  there  was  a  well-beaten  path  from  Gamp  Aristo  (the  Aristotype 
Company's  representatives  appear  to  have  camped  out)  to  the  hot^l, 
which  suggests  various  reflections.  The  papers  were  not  too 
technical  or  exacting — "  How  to  Treat  a  Customer  '"  being  the 
curiously  chosen  title  of  one— and  a  very  enjoyable  time  seems  to 
have  been  experienced.  The  personal  comments  made  on  the  events 
of  the  week  by  some  of  the  American  photographic  papers  would 
scarcely  be  considered  in  good  taste  here. 


The  Kodak  Neir.t,  published  by  the  Eastman  Photographio 
Materials  Co.,  always  contains,  in  addition  to  many  well-reproduced 
illustrations,  some  useful  practical  notes.  The  little  publication  does- 
credit  to  those  responsible  for  its  production.  I  observe  in  the  last 
number  an  article  telling  how  two  pocket  Kodaks  placed  side  by  side 
may  be  used  to  take  stereoscopic  photographs.  May  I  point  out  that 
a  fim/le  camera,  used  in  the  hand,  may  also  be  employed  for  taking 
binocular  pictures  ?  All  that  is  necessary  to  do  is,  when  one 
exposure  has  been  made,  to  remain  quite  still,  keep  the  camera 
perfectly  level,  and  just  move  it  three  or  four  inches  to  the  left  or 
the  right,  as  the  case  may  be,  before  making  the  second  exposure. 
The  two  negatives  so  obtained  will,  with  the  usual  treatment,  yield 
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a  proper  stereoscopic  effect.  Of  course,  it  is  assumed  that,  if  there 
are  any  figures  in  the  view,  they  have  not  moved  between  the 
successive  exposures.  

Some  thin-skinned  chemists  apparently  do  not  like  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  being  dubbed  a  trade  union,  Tvhich  it  unquestionably 
is,  as  I  remarked  a  year  ago,  just  as  much  as  is  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  -which,  like  the  Pharmaceutical, 
exists  solely  for  the  aggrandisement  of  its  own  members.  All  the 
talk  about  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  "protecting  the  public" 
against  photographic  dealers  selling  a  few  pennyworths  of  mercuric 
chloride  is  silly  nonsense.  Assuredly  the  public  does  want  pro- 
tection, but  it  is  against  the  chemists,  for  taking  upon  themselves  to 
prescribe  for  all  sorts  of  ailments,  thus  encroaching  upon  the  pre- 
serves of  qualified  medical  men.  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that,  after 
having  half  ruined  the  photographic-dealing  trade  by  mercilessly 
cutting  the  prices  all  round,  the  chemists  heap  insult  on  injury  by 
neglecting  no  opportunity  of  persecuting  the  dealer  with  that  model 
of  privileged  inquity,  the  Poisons  Act,  the  schedule  of  which  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  legislature.  As  to  that  trade  union,  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society,  I  recommend  its  defenders  to  read  the  remarks  of 
the  Edinburgh  Judges  and  press  on  its  action  last  year  in  pro- 
secuting two  Edinburgh  dealers  for  calling  themselves  "  photo- 
graphic chemists."  They  should  have  been  sufficient  lo  make  any 
self-respecting  Society  petition  to  have  its  charter  revoked. 

Cosmos. 
♦ — — — — - 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS  AND  THEIR 
ADULTERATIONS. 

Without  some  knowledge  of  the  chief  adulterations  ordinarily  to 
be  met  with  in  the  photographic  chemicals  of  commerce,  and  of  the 
tests  whereby  these  adulterations  may  be  detected,  the  technical 
equipment  of  the  practical  photographer,  however  perfect  it  may  be 
in  other  respects,  cannot  be  regarded  as  complete. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the 
beautiful  series  of  reactions  upon  which  photography  is  based,  we 
shall,  I  think,  be  ready  to  admit  that  the  absence  or  presence  of 
impurities  in  our  chemicals  may  have  a  larger  share  of  influence  on 
the  quality  of  the  results  than  we  have  hitherto  suspected.  Many 
of  the  defects  which  we  are  wont  to  attribute  to  other  and  quite 
different  causes  would  probably,  on  investigation,  be  found  easily 
traceable  to  the  unsuspected  door  of  the  manufacturing  chemist,  and, 
the  real  culprit  once  identified,  the  growth  of  the  mighty  army  of 
anxious  inquirers  and  puzzled  editors  would  no  longer  increase  by 
leaps  and  bounds. 

After  all,  the  photographer  has  the  remedy — to  a  large  extent  at 
least — in  his  own  hands.  A  very  slight  familiarity  with  the  pro- 
cesses of  elementary  analytical  chemistry  will  enable  him  to  dis- 
tinguish between  good  chemicals  and  bad,  a  measure  of  knowledge 
amply  fulfilling  all  his  requirements. 

For  convenience'  sake,  adulterations  may  be  broadly  divided  into 
two  great  classes,  the  active  and  the  passive. 

This  division  is  not  arbitrary,  but  essential,  and  is  accordingly  of 
more  than  merely  theoretical  importance. 

By  active  adulterations  are  to  be  understood  all  such  impurities 
as  are  possessed  of  properties  actually  injurious  to  any  process  or 
product  into  which  they  may  find  their  way.  By  passive  adultera- 
tions, on  the  other  hand,  are  comprehended  those  adulterating  bodies 
whose  presence  is  without  influence  on  the  reactions  into  which  they 
may  be  introduced,  except,  indeed,  in  so  far  as  it  weakens  the  active 
properties  of  the  ingredients  in  which  they  exist  as  contaminations. 

Now,  if  we  are  careful  to  observe  the  distinction  between  these 
two  classes  of  bodies,  it  will  greatly  facilitate  our  analytical  opera- 
tions ;  because,  having  once,  by  simple  testing,  identified  an  impurity 
of  the  first  or  active  class,  we  are  spared  the  trouble  of  estimating  its 
actual  proportions,  and  for  this  very  obvious  reason,  that  any  body 
which  is  ^jer  se  of  a  harmful  character  ought  to  be  rigidly  excluded, 
whether  its  actual  percentage  be  large  or  small. 

The  only  remedy  under  the  circumstances  is  to  substitute  a  good 
article  for  a  bad,  and,  fortunately  for  the  photographer,  this  can 
generally  be  easily  done. 

A  different  course  may,  however,  be  pursued  in  the  case  of  the 
other  or  harmless  class  of  adulterations.  With  regard  to  these, 
seeing  that  their  influence  wholly  depends  not  on  their  quality,  but 
"11  their  proportions,  the  processes  of  quantative  analysis  may  often 
be  employed  with  advantage.    Once  the  percentage  of  the  adulterat- 


ing bodies  has  been  ajscertained,  due  allowance  can,  of  course,  b& 
made  for  any  action  which,  indirectly,  they  are  Mkely  to  exert  in 
that  particular  branch  of  work  in  which  the  crude  chemical  finds  ita 
proper  application. 

On  this  account  I  have  not  hesitated  to  introduce  to  the  photo- 

frapher's  notice  several  processes  pertaining  to  quantitative  analysis. 
hese,  however,  are  mostly  of  a  simple  character,  my  object  here,  as- 
elsewhere,  having  been  to  restrict  myself  to  the  description  of  such 
tests  as  do  not  make  too  serious  a  demand  on  the  knowledge  and 
skill  of  the  operator,  or  require,  as  a  condition  of  success,  the 
elaborate  and  complicated  adjuncts  of  the  chemical  laboratory. 

I  propose,  in  the  first  place,  to  treat  of  the  adulterations  of  the 
principal  metallic  salts  employed  in  photography;  after  this,  the- 
adulterations  of  certain  of  the  acids  and  alkalies  will  claim  their 
share  of  attention ;  and,  finally,  I  shall  have  to  speak  of  the  im- 
purities of  one  or  two  miscellaneous  compounds  not  referable  to  any 
single  distinct  head. 

I. — Potassium  Salts-. 

Bicarbonate  af  Potash.  —  The  formula  of  this  salt  is  KHCO,.. 
The  pure  crystallised  bicarbonate  should  contain  forty-seven  per 
cent,  of  potash.  The  commercial  bicarbonate  frequently  contains  a* 
percentage  of  neutral  carbonate,  together  with  moisture,  insoluble 
earthy  matter,  and  traces  of  potassium  sulphate  and  chloride. 

Neutral  potassium  carbonate,  if  present,  may  be  detected  by  the- 
orange  red  precipitate  which  is  produced  in  a  solution  of  the  sample 
on  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  a  strong  solution  of  mercuric 
chloride.  The  superfluous  moisture  may  be  estimated  by  drying  a, 
weighed  portion  of  the  sample  in  a  watch  glass  over  sulphuric  acid 
under  a  desiccator,  and  noting  the  loss  of  weight  from  time  to  time,, 
as  long  as  any  change  is  apparent.  The  moisture  cannot  be  de- 
termined by  heating,  as  the  salt  is  thereby  decomposed  into  carbonic 
acid,  water,  and  neutral  carbonate.  The  silica  and  insoluble  matter 
may  be  estimated  by  collecting  them  on  a  weighed  filter,  which, 
after  washing  and  drying,  being  reweighed,  will,  by  its  increase  of 
weight,  afford  the  data  for  calculating  their  percentage.  Potassium 
sulphate  may  be  detected  by  dissolving  forty  or  fifty  grains  of  the- 
sample  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  tiien  adding  a  strong  solution 
of  barium  chloride,  which  will  produce  a  white  precipitate  if  any 
sulphate  be  present.  If  no  sulphate  be  present,  potassium  chloride- 
may,  in  its  turn,  be  identified  by  dissolving  the  bicarbonate  in  dilute 
nitric  acid,  and  treating  the  concentrated  liquor  with  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  whereby  any  chloride  will  be  precipitated  in  the 
form  of  chloride  of  silver. 

Independently  of  these  tests,  the  general  purity  of  a  sample  of 
bicarbonate  ma}'  be  very  readily  ascertained  by  means  of  the  follow- 
ing simple  volumetric  process.  A  standard  solution  of  pure  oxalic 
acid  is  prepared  by  dissolving  6'3  grains  of  the  crystallised  acid  in  an 
ounce  of  distilled  water.  This  solution  should  be  effected  in  an 
alkalimeter  tube  or  burette  of  1000  fluid  grains'  capacity.  When 
the  acid  has  been  dissolved,  water  must  be  added  until  the  bulk  of 
the  whole  is  exactly  1000  grain  measures.  Oxalic  acid  being 
bivalent,  and  6-3  grains  being  one-twentieth  of  its  molecular  weight, 
the  whole  volume  of  the  solution  is  therefore  equivalent  to  one-tenth' 
of  the  molecular  weight  of  the  bicarbonate  ot  potash,  which  tenth 
amounts  to  exactly  lO'Ol  grains.  Ten  grains  of  the  sample  should) 
be  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  water  contained  in  a  white  porcelain 
basin.  The  liquid  having  been  coloured  a  deep  blue  by  means  of  a, 
few  drops  of  solution  of  litmus  (or  cochineal  extract,  in  which  case- 
the  colour  will  be  violet),  the  oxalic  acid  solution  is  then  added 
gradually  from  the  alkalimeter,  and  the  addition  is  continued  until 
the  last  trace  of  violet  is  replaced  by  a  vivid  pink,  indicating  the 
completion  of  the  reaction.  Should  the  sample  be  pure,  this  stage 
will  not  be  reached  until  the  whole  contents  of  the  alkalimeter  have- 
been  exhausted.  Should  it,  as  is  suspected,  be  adulterated,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  adulteration  may  be  estimated  from  the  volume  of  oxalic- 
acid  consumed  in  the  process. 

Supposing  that  900  measures  have  been  consumed,  we  know  that,^ 
as  every  hundred  measures  are  equivalent  to  one  grain  of  pure- 
bicarbonate,  ten  grains  of  our  sample  must  contain  nine  grains,  or 
ninety  per  cent.,  of  bicarbonate,  and  one  grain,  or  ten  per  cent.,  of 
foreign  matter. 

Potassium  Bichromate. — This  salt  is  often  contaminated  with  sul- 
phate of  potash.  Sometimes,  too,  it  contains  traces  of  alkaline- 
carbonates.  Sulphate  of  potash  in  a  sample  may  be  detected  by 
adding  to  the  aqueous  solution,  previously  strongly  acidified  with, 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  few  drops  of  a  weak  solution  of  barium  chloride.. 

Any  sulphate  present  is  precipitated  as  barium  sulphate.  Car- 
bonates, if  present  in  quantity,  may  be  identified  by  the  effervescence- 
which  ensues  when  the  dry  sample  is  treated  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphuric  acid.    The  powdered  sample  should  be  wholly/ 
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soluble  in  water.  When  dried  in  a  water  bath,  it  should  not 
appreciably  lose  in  weight,  seeing  that  the  pure  crystallised 
bichromate  is  an  anhydrous  salt. 

I'otassium  Bromide. — This  salt  occasionally  contains  traces  of 
potassium  carbonate  or  hydrate.  Instead  of  testing  for  these 
separately,  it  is  more  convenient  that  the  percentage  of  bromide  in  a 
weighed  portion  of  the  sample  be  alone  determined.  This  may  be 
done  as  follows :  Dissolve  8-5  grains  of  pure  crystallised  nitrate  of 
silver  in  1000  grain  measures  of  distilled  water.  Each  100  measures 
of  this  solution  are  equivalent  to  '695  grain  of  potassium  bromide. 
Dissolve  five  grains  ot  the  sample  to  be  tested,  in  a  pint  of  distilled 
water,  transfer  to  a  porcelain  basin,  and  add  a  small  crystal  of 
potassium  chromate.  The  yellow  liquid  is  then  titrated  with  the 
nitrate  solution,  the  latter  being  added  from  a  burette  or  alkalimeter 
tube.  When  the  yellow  colour  is  changed  to  an  orange-brown,  and 
when,  at  the  same  time,  the  red  precipitate  of  chromate  of  silver  no 
longer  dissolves  freely,  the  reaction  is  completed.  From  the  number 
of  grain  measures  consumed,  the  percentage  of  bromide  may  then  be 
calculated.  If  the  sample  be  free  from  adulteration,  840-3  measures 
will  have  been  required. 

Carbonate  of  I'otash. — The  anhydrous  neutral  carbonate  is  that 
usually  employed  in  photographic  processes.  The  crystallised  salt 
contains  two  molecules  of  water.  The  former  is  frequently  very 
impure,  the  principal  impurities  being  those  referred  to  in  speaking 
of  the  bicarbonate  of  potash.  They  may  be  detected  by  the  tests 
already  mentioned.  The  carbonate  being  exceedingly  deliquescent, 
the  determination  of  the  percentage  of  moisture  in  a  sample  should 
never  be  omitted.  It  may  be  estimated  by  the  loss  suffered  when 
the  sample  is  heated  to  low  redness  in  a  porcelain  crucible. 

Potassium  Cyanide. — The  commercial  cyanide  is  a  very  crude  salt, 
and  frequently  contains  less  than  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  pure  cyanide. 
Among  the  impurities  the  following  are  of  most  frequent  occur- 
rence:— Carbonate  of  potash,  cyanate  of  potash,  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide,  potassium  sulphide,  potassium  sulphocyanide,  and  alkaline 
culorides  and  sulphates.  The  carbonate  of  potash  may  be  dissolved 
out  by  digesting  the  sample  with  alcohol  of  '853  specific  gravity. 
The  residue,  dissolved  in  water  and  treated  with  barium  chloride 
solution,  will,  on  boiling,  give  a  white  precipitate  of  barium  car- 
bonate if  cyanate  of  potash  be  present.  If  a  white  precipitate  of 
barium  sulphate  be  produced  before  the  solution  is  boiled,  it  must  be 
filtered  off,  and  the  test  repeated  on  the  filtrate.  Potassium  ferro- 
cyanide  may  be  detected  by  the  blue  precipitate  which  is  produced 
when  the  acidified  aqueous  solution  of  the  contaminated  sample  is 
treated  with  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride.  If  potassium  sulphide  be 
present,  it  may  be  identified  by  the  brown  precipitate  which  appears 
when  the  solution  is  treated  With  acetate  of  lead. 

Strongly  acidititd  with  hydrochloric  acid,  in  which  ferric  chloride 
has  been  dissolved,  the  solution  turns  red  when  potassium  sulpho- 
cyanide is  present.  Sulphates  may  be  detected  m  the  sample  by 
treatmg  the  aqueous  solution  with  barium  chloride,  and  boiling  the 
precipitate  so  produced  with  excess  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  in 
order  to  dissolve  out  the  barium  carbonate.  The  residue  will  be 
barium  sulphate.  Most  of  these  impurities  are  of  the  harmless  class. 
Samples,  however,  which  contain  more  than  a  trace  of  potassium 
sulphide  are  unsuitable  for  photographic  purposes,  and  should  be 
rejected.  The  same  may  perhaps  be  said  ot  those  containing  sulpho- 
cyanide. Under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  will  generally  be  found 
sufficient  merely  to  estimate  the  percentage  of  cyanide  present  in  the 
sample.  This  may  be  done  volumetrically,  a  standard  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  of  the  same  strength  as  that  required  in  the  analysis 
of  potassium  bromide  being  required.  Each  100-grain  measures  of 
the  solution  are  equivalent  to  '^7  grain  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and, 
consequently,  to  "46  grain  of  pure  potassium  cyanide.  Five  grains  of 
the  po  wdered  sample  are  transferred  to  a  porcelain  basin,  and  dis- 
solved  in  ten  fluid  ounces  of  water.  The  silver  solution  is  to  be 
added  from  the  alkalimeter  until  the  liquid  begins  to  be  turbid  from 
the  formation  of  a  faint  precipitate.  The  alkalimeter  is  then  allowed 
to  drain,  and  the  number  of  measures  consumed  is  read  off"  on  the 
scale.  From  this  number  the  percentage  of  cyanide  present  is  then 
calculated. 

Potassium  Ferrocyanide. — The  crystallised  salt  is  in  general  suffi- 
ciently pure  for  the  purposes  of  photography.  When  purchased  in 
the  powdered  state,  it  should  be  tested  for  carbonate  of  potash. 
This  may  be  done  by  dissolving  it  in  water,  and  treating  it  with  a 
strong  solution  of  calcium  chloride.  Any  carbonate  present  will  be 
precipitated  as  calcium  carbonate.  The  sample  should  be  perfectly 
soluble  in  water.  Any  insoluble  residue  (consisting  of  the  oxide  or 
sulphide  of  iron)  may  be  removed  by  filtration. 

Potassium  Iodide. — The  commercial  salt  frequently  contains  car- 
bonate of  potash,  and  also  potassium  iodate,  sulphate,  and  chloride. 


The  presence  of  the  first  may  be  detected  by  the  eSorTescence  which 
ensues  when  the  powdered  sample  is  moistened  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  salt  may  be  purified  from  carbonate  and  iodate 
by  digesting  it  in  hot  strong  alcohol,  when  these  adulterations,  being 
practically  insoluble,  will  be  left  behind,  and  may  be  removed  by 
filtration. 

Potassium  sulphate  may,  as  usual,  be  detected  by  the  addition  of 
barium  chloride  to  the  aqueous  solution,  previously  strongly  acidified 
with  hydrochloric  acid  to  prevent  precipitation  of  any  carbonate 
present.  Potassium  chloride,  if  present,  will  be  precipitated  along 
with  the  iodide  on  adding  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
On  treating  the  washed  precipitate  with  ammonia,  the  chloride  of 
silver  only  is  dissolved,  and,  after  separation  from  the  residue  of 
yellow  iodide,  may  be  reprecipitated  by  the  addition  of  a  little  weak 
nitric  acid  to  the  ammoniacal  solution.  The  percentage  of  iodide 
in  a  commercial  sample  may  be  estimated  volumetrically.  For  this 
purpose,  8°3  grains  of  mercuric  chloride  must  be  dissolved  in  1000 
grain  measures  of  water.  Take  twenty  grains  of  the  sample,  dis- 
solve in  water  in  a  basin,  and,  having  filled  an  alkalimeter  with  the 
chloride  solution,  add  the  latter  gradually,  stirring  the  contents  of 
the  basin  continually  during  the  titration.  Continue  the  addition 
until  the  red  precipitate  of  mercuric  iodide  is  no  longer  dissolved. 
The  number  of  degrees  consumed,  multiplied  by  I'3083,  will  give 
the  percentage  of  potassium  iodide  in  the  sample. 

Potassium  Oxalate  (K^C^O^.  'ilLfi). — The  commercial  salt  fre- 
quently contains  carbonate  of  potash.  When  crude  oxalic  acid  has 
been  employed  in  its  preparation,  it  may  also  contam  traces  of  in- 
soluble organic  matter.  To  detect  the  former,  treat  the  aqueous  solution 
with  solution  of  calcium  chloride.  The  mixed  precipitate  of  calcium 
oxalate  and  carbonate  thereby  obtained,  treated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  dissolves  with  effervescence,  due  to  be  liberation  of  carbon 
dioxide.  If,  however,  the  precipitate  consist  only  of  calcium  oxalate, 
no  effervescence  will  result.  Any  insoluble  matter  which  the  sample 
contains  may  be  separated  from  the  solution  by  filtration  in  the 
ordinary  manner. 

Potassio-aluminium  Sulphate. — This  salt,  the  common  potash  alum 
of  commerce,  is  often  contaminated  with  potassium  chloride,  sulphate, 
and  chloride  of  iron,  and  insoluble  siliceous  matter.  In  testing  for 
chlorides,  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  sample  must  be  treated  with  ace- 
tate of  lead.  Any  chlorides  present  will  be  precipitated  in  the  form  of 
chloride  of  lead.  If  salts  of  iron  be  present,  a  leddish-brown  precipitate 
will  be  produced  when  caustic  potash  is  added  in  excess  to  a  boiling 
solution  of  the  sample.  Another  portion  of  the  solution  may  be  boUed 
with  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  tested  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  A 
blue  precipitate  will  indicate  iron.  Samples  of  alum  which  contain  more 
than  a  mere  trace  of  ferrous  and  ferric  salts  should  not  be  emplojred 
by  the  photographer,  on  account  of  the  appreciable  influence  which 
these  salts  exert  upon  the  compounds  ot  silver.  Any  silica  and 
insoluble  earthy  matter  present  as  contaminating  bodies  may  be 
removed  by  filtration. 

The  various  salts  of  potassium  of  which  I  have  been  treating 
include  all  those  which  are  required  in  the  ordinary  processes  of 
photography.  In  my  next  paper  I  shall  deal  with  the  salts  of 
sodium  and  ammonium  and  their  adulterations,  after  which,  if  space 
suffices,  I  shall  have  something  to  say  concerning  the  salts  of  the 
heavy  metals.  Matthbw  W^ilson. 


CALOTYPES. 

Now  that  photography  reaches  each  year  a  higher  and  higher  place 
among  handicrafts,  and  the  number  of  people  interested  in  it  directly 
or  indirectly  becomes  larger  as  time  rolls  on,  an  increasing  interest 
manifests  itself  in  the  memorials  and  relics  of  the  earlier  stages  of 
its  career.  The  earliest,  or  one  of  the  earliest,  of  the  practical 
processes  was  the  calotype,  the  invention  of  Talbot,  after  whom  it 
was  frequently  styled  Talbotype  ;  and  of  this  beautiful  process  there 
are  many  specimens  extant. 

The  Koyal  Photographic  Society,  of  late  years,  has  been  forming  a 
collection  of  these  calotypes  in  its  museum,  and  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  results  obtained  by  their  forerunners  in  the  "  forties " 
cannot  do  better  than  examine  the  many  specimens  in  the  Society's 
collection.  First  in  importance,  as  being  the  actual  hand  work  of  the 
inventor  are  a  number  of  paper  negatives  of  streets  in  Frankfurt-on- 
the-Main,  and  other  apparently  German  towns,  views  on  the  Rhine, 
&c.  These  were  taken  in  or  about  the  year  1843,  and  have  written 
on  them,  by  Talbot  himself,  some  of  the  particulars  as  to  their  pro- 
duction, such  as :  "  Frankfort.  Gloomy  with  rain,  forty  minutes." 
Most  of  these  have  the  skies  blocked  out  with  Indian  ink,  while  a 
print  which  accompanies  them  shows  no  signs  of  fading. 
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The  first  book  to  be  illustrated  by  photographic  means,  as  is  well 
known,  was  the  The  Pencil  of  Nature.  In  the  Society's  copy  of  this 
important  book,  which  was  formerly  the  property  of  the  late  J.  Traill 
Taylor,  is  the  following  inscription  in  that  gentleman's  writing : 
"  Talbot's  Pencil  of  Nature,  The  Earliest  Work  on  Photoyraphy .  The 
negatives  were  taken  (on  paper)  anterior  to  1843.  The  prints  are  on 
plain  paper,  anterior  to  the  discovery  of  gold  toning.  The  fading  of 
some  is  caused  by  the  paste  around  the  margins.  "  The  Earliest 
Work  on  Photography  "  should  obviously  read  by  photography,  since 
Uaguerre's  own  book  had  run  through  two  editions  in  this  country  in 
a  translated  form,  and  had  been  followed  by  several  others  of  like 
nature.  Speaking  of  this  work  of  Daguerre's,  it  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  the  manuscript  of  it  was  offered  for  sale  in  this  country 
a  year  or  two  ago,  when  the  writer  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
it.  It  was  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  but  the  bulk  was  in 
the  handwriting  of  an  amanuensis  although  some  of  the  corrections, 
if  not  all,  appeared  to  be  in  the  author's  own  writing. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  The  Pencil  of  Nature  appeared  in 
six  parts,  issued  by  Longmans  at  irregular  intervals,  the  first  being 
sold  at  12«.,  part  two  at  a  guinea,  and  the  rest  at  Ts.  <6d.  each ;  the 
first  part  appeared  in  1844,  and  the  last  in  1846.  The  title-page, 
which  is  printed  in  two  colours,  red  and  black,  in  addition  to  the 
publisher's  name  and  date,  contains  merely  the  words.  The  Pencil  of 
Nature,  by  H.  Fox  Talbot,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  and  the  motto,  "  Juvat 
ire  jugis  qua  nulla  priorum  casialiam  molli  devertitur  orbita  clivo." 
The  introductory  remarks,  which  occupy  three  pages,  are  followed  by 
a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  invention,  narrating  how  the  first 
suggestion  of  fixing  the  image  of  the  camera  obscura  occurred  to 
Talbot  while  sketching  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Como  with  the  aid  of 
Wollaston's  camera  lucida.  The  plates,  which  are  twenty-four  in 
number,  measure  8  x  6j  inches,  the  dimensions  of  the  mount  being 
12  X  9  inches.  No.  3  has  for  its  subject  some  china,  and  the 
letterpress  contains  the  earliest  allusion  of  which  I  am  aware  to  the 
use  of  the  stop  in  a  photographic  lens.  Of  this  Talbot  says,  "  The 
glass  should  be  diminished  by  placing  a  screen  or  diaphragm  before  it, 
having  a  circular  hole  through  which  alone  the  rays  of  light  may 
pass.  When  the  eye  of  the  instrument  is  made  to  look  at  objects 
through  this  contracted  aperture,  the  resulting  image  is  much  more 
sharp  and  correct.  But  it  takes  a  longer  time  to  impress  itself  upon 
the  paper,  because,  in  proportion  as  the  aperture  is  contracted,  fewer 
rays  enter  the  instrument  from  the  surrounding  objects,  and,  conse- 
quently, fewer  fall  upon  each  part  of  the  paper."  Later  on,  Talb^ 
complains  that  the  green  rays  act  very  feebly  upon  the  paper,  and 
hence  render  it  difficult  to  photograph  buildings  of  a  very  light 
colour  at  the  same  time  as  trees,  &c.,  while  with  plate  seven,  the  leaf 
of  a  plant,  farther  particulars  as  to  the  effect  of  different-coloured 
rays  upon  the  paper  are  given,  and  the  experiment  suggested  of  filling 
a  room  with  the  invisible  rays  at  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  in 
which  objects  might  be  photographed,  although  persons  in  the  room 
would  remain  invisible  to  one  another. 

Plate  XII.  represents  the  bridge  of  Orleans,  and  will  be  subse- 
quently referred  to ;  while  Plate  XIV.  represents  a  group  of  three 
men  with  a  ladder,  and  is  an  early  example  of  portraiture  by  the 
calotype  process.  Aprojios  of  Plate  XV.,  Talbot  states  that  his 
country  home,  Lacock  Abbey,  Wilts,  was  the  first  building  "ever 
yet  known  to  have  drawn  its  own  picture.  It  was  in  the  summer  of 
1835  that  these  curious  self-representations  were  first  obtained. 
Their  size  was  very  small ;  indeed,  they  were  but  miniatures,  though 
very  distinct,  and  the  shortest  time  of  making  them  was  nine  or  ten 
minutes." 

But  enough  has  been  said  of  this  interesting  work,  which  has  been 
described  at  greater  or  less  length  many  times  before,  and  with  the 
remark  that  the  fading  which  has  taken  place  is  mainly  at  the  edges, 
the  centre  of  each  print  being  of  a  deep  red  colour,  which  was 
presumably  its  tint  when  first  prepared,  we  will  leave  the  Pencil  of 
Nature, 

In  the  year  1815,  that  is  between  the  publication  of  the  first  and 
last  parts  of  the  Pencil  of  Nature,  a  book  called  Sun  Pictures  itt 
Scotland  was  produced  by  Talbot.  Most  of  the  prints  are  similar  to 
size  and  preservation  to  those  in  the  more  important  work ;  but  the 
last  ten  of  the  twenty-three  prints  it  contains  are  about  4  x  3J  inches 
only,  and  are  mounted  two  on  a  page.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this 
book  was  ever  offered  for  sale:  no  publisher's  name  appears,  the 
title-page  merely  bearing  the  name  of  the  book  and  author,  the 
same  motto  as  in  the  Pencil  of  Nature,  and  the  inscription,  "London, 
1845,"  but  copies  of  it  seem  fairly  numerous.  The  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society  acquired  theirs  some  three  years  ago,  and  since  that 
date  the  writer  has  had  another  through  his  hands.  The  letterpress 
which  helped  to  make  the  Pencil  interesting  is  here  absent,  the  only 
information  given,  beyond  the  titles  of  the  various  pictures,  being  a 


printed  slip  with  the  following  words: — "Notice  to  the  Reader. — 
The  plates  of  the  present  work  are  impressed  by  the  agency  of 
light  alone,  without  any  aid  whatever  from  the  artist's  pencil.  They 
are  the  sun  pictures  themselves,  and  not,  as  some  persons  have 
imagined,  engravings  in  imitation." 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  is  in  the  Society's  collection  a 
fine  album,  very  recently  acquired,  containing  eighty-two  calotypes, 
which  are,  generally  speaking,  in  much  better  preservation  than  the 
foregoing.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  mountant,  which  in  this 
case  must  have  been  less  conducive  to  fading,  and  has  been  applied 
all  over  the  prints.  It  contains  in  MS.  a  list  of  the  subjects,  and  an 
inscription  to  the  effect  that  they  were  taken  in  1843  and  are  among 
the  earliest  examples  of  photography.  Whether  they  were  all  taken 
in  1843,  or  whether  some  of  them  must  be  referred  to  a  later  date, 
seems  doubtful,  as  well  as  the  original  owner  of  the  work.  In  all 
probability  this  was,  however,  Talbot  himself,  since  many  of  the 
subjects  are  those  in  the  Pencil  of  Nature  and  in  Sun  Pictures  in 
Scotland,  which  are  known  to  be  his  work,  and  they  are,  moreover, 
better  prints  than  those  in  the  published  books ;  in  fact,  one  or  two 
of  the  prints  in  this  book  would  hold  their  own  easily  with  those 
produced  to-day  in  every  respect.  Notably  is  this  the  case  with  an 
old  arched  doorway,  which  is  a  fine  print  without  any  traces  of 
fading  whatever.  The  additional  subjects  in  this  book  are  chiefly 
views  in  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dublin,  Kenilworth,  Home,  and  Malta, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  represents  in  itself  alone  the  finest 
collection  of  calotypes  got  together  prior  to  the  year  1847. 

In  the  year  1846  the  Jirt  Union,  a  periodical  afterwards  known  as 
the  Art  Journal,  published  a  lengthy  account  of  the  "  Talbotype  sun 
pictures,"  and  gave  as  an  illustrated  supplement  to  this  a  print  from 
one  of  Talbot's  negatives  which  had  been  used  in  the  production  of 
the  Pencil  of  Nature.  Different  copies  of  the  paper  got  different; 
subjects,  the  Society's  copy  containing  a  print  of  the  "  Bridge  of 
Orleans,"  already  referred  to.  It  is  attached  to  a  sheet  of  paper,  the 
size  of  the  periodical,  by  its  edges,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  print  iii 
the  Pencil,  is  very  much  faded — so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  littln 
beyond  the  heaviest  shadows  are  to  be  seen.  The  other  copies  of  tlio 
periodical  which  the  writer  has  at  different  times  seen  have  all  been 
faded  in  an  equal  degree.  An  adhesive  label  under  the  print  informs 
the  reader  that  it  was  taken  from  nature  in  1843. 

With  this  copy  of  the  Art  Union  was  issued  a  circular,  a  copy  of 
which  Mr.  T.  Bolas  recently  presented  to  the  Society,  which  states 
that  it  is  intended  to  send  "  well-qualified  persons  to  visit  America, 
the  Indies,  and  other  distant  lands,  and  to  bring  home  from  thence 
authentic  views  of  the  natural  scenery  of  those  regions,"  and  which 
refers  once  more  to  the  belief  that  these  early  calotypes  were  not 
actual  sun  pictures,  but  engravings  or  lithographies  {sic)  made  from 
the  original  image  obtained  by  light.  The  terms  for  licences  to 
work  are  stated  as  being,  for  amateurs,  one  guinea;  for  businets 
purposes,  "according  to  circumstances." 

Hitherto  the  calotypes  mentioned  have  been  mainly  the  production 
of  Fox  Talbot  himself,  but  in  the  next  volume  to  be  mentioned  thi^ 
is  no  longer  the  case.  Calotypes  by  David  Octavius  Hill, 
U.S.A.,  anil  Robert  Adamson.  Edinburgh  MDCCCXLIIl.  to 
MDCCCXD'IIl.,  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  magnificent, 
work.  Its  pages,  over  a  hundred  in  number,  are  25  x  18  inches  in 
measurement,  and  are  handsomely  bound  with  gilt  edges,  the  wholi- 
book  weighing  many  pounds  avoirdupois.  The  promise  of  such  an 
exterior  is  not  disappointed  on  opening  the  volume,  except,  perhaps, 
as  regards  the  dimensions  of  the  photographs  themselves,  which  are 
never  more  than  about  whole-plate  size,  and  seem  lost  on  such  large 
mounts.  They  are,  generally  speaking,  in  good  preservation — in 
some  cases,  in  conspicuously  better  preservation  than  their  mounts, 
which  are  dotted  here  and  there  with  mildew — and  bear  out  an 
observation  based  on  other  specimens  that,  broadly  speaking, 
calotypes  which  have  been  mounted  by  the  edges  only  have  faded  ; 
those  which  have  had  the  mountant  applied  all  over  their  backs  have 
remained  very  much  as  they  originally  appeared.  This  fading, 
although  commencing  at  the  edges  with  an  irregular  termination 
towards  the  centre  of  the  print,  suggests  at  first  sight  that  it  is  the 
nature  of  the  mountant  itself  which  has  given  rise  to  the  fading, 
and  this  is,  no  doubt,  what  has  usually  occurred,  although  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  fading  so  started  has  taken  place  also 
over  the  unmounted  parts  as  well. 

Artistically,  those  best  qualified  to  speak  pronounce  the  joint 
productions  of  D.  O.  Hill  and  Robert  Adamson  as  of  great  value. 
Mr.  Maskell— surely  no  mean  authority  on  such  matters — coming 
across  some  of  Hill  s  work  some  year  or  so  ago,  pronounced  him  to 
be  a  "  man  of  the  very  earliest  days  of  photography  whose  work 
would  appeal,  both  in  portraiture  and  in  landscape,  to  the  most 
advanced  supporters  of  '  the  new  movement ' "  which  in  photography 
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it  will  be  seen  dates  from  1843).  Mr.  Maskell  is  so  far  almost  the 
only  photographer  we  know  who  has  drawn  attention  to  the  work  of 
HiQ,  aud  who  has  attempted  to  give  him  the  place  he  undoubtedly 
deserves  in  artistic  photography ;  but,  in  so  doing,  he  seems  to 
minimise  the  part  played  in  these  joint  productions  by  Robert 
Adamson  (whom  he  calls  John  Adamson)  on  the  ground,  apparently, 
that  he  was  a  "  distinguished  chemist."  Chemist  or  no  chemist,  he 
and  Hill  between  them  are  to  be  thanked  for  the  productiou  of  a 
series  of  photographs  which  are  not  only  highly  meritorious  in 
themselves,  but  which  are  in  many  cases  portraits  of  celebrities  of  a 
most  valuable  character,  and  portraits  which  should  be  copied  by 
some  more  permanent  methods  without  loss  of  time.  Amongst 
others.  Lady  Eastlake,  Dr.  Chalmers,  Professor  Fraser,  Sir  John 
Steele,  R.S.A.,  Wm.  Etty,  R.A.,  Sir  W.  Allan,  and  James  Ballantine 
are  portrayed  in  the  volume  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society,  together  with  a  number  of  subjects,  such  as  "  New- 
haven  Fish  Wives,"  ''Soldiers  at  Edinburgh  Castle,"  &c. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Society's  collection  contains  a 
number  of  calotype  negatives  by  Corelli  Ifere,  and  some  prints  by 
the  process  of  scenes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Crimea  by  Mr. 
Maynard.  They  are  being  added  to  from  time  to  time  as  occa.sion 
offers,  and  already  occupy  the  most  prominent  place  in  the  museum 
which  the  Society  is  gradually  acquiring.  R.  Child  Baylky. 


BY-PATHS  OF  EXPERIMENTAIi  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

(President's  Address  to  the  Hackney  Photooraphio  Society.) 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  circumstances  and  the  occasion  of  this 
address  warrant  its  being  cast  in  a  comprehensive  rather  than  in  a 
particularised  form.  My  predecessor,  Mr.  £.  J.  Wall,  supplies  me  with  a 
precedent  for  this  course ;  for,  if  I  remember  aright,  he  devoted  bis 
inaugural  address  to  an  examination  of  the  advantages  of  specialistic 
photography,  enumerating  the  vaiioas  branches  of  work  that  may  be 
takeu  up,  and  recommending  the  Individual  photographer  to  select  one 
of  thoHe  branches  and  acquire  a  mastery  of  it,  in  preference  to  dabbling 
in  several.  Society  activity  is  about  to  recommence,  and  indoor  work 
will  again  receive  more  attention  than  it  has  received  during  the  past 
three  or  four  months,  so  that  the  opportunity  is,  possibly,  a  favourable 
one  lor  an  address  of  this  nature,  which,  if  it  possesses,  in  some  persons' 
estimation,  the  disadvantage  of  being  technical  and  not  artistic,  may,  I 
hope,  balance  that  defect  by  the  quality  of  being  intelligible. 

The  Encouraqesient  of  Photooraphio  Beseabch. 
In  a  paper  that  was  recently  read  before  one  of  the  societies  it  was 
sought  to  ascertain  in  what  manner,  and  by  what  means,  photographic 
societies  could  benefit  photographic  art.  Opinion  has  also  been  expressed 
that  photographers  in  conclave  do  not  give  much  attention  to  art 
subjects ;  and  some  photographic  extremists  even  appear  to  think  that 
discussions  on  technical  matters  are  entirely  saperAuous.  I  can  well 
sympathise  with  the  section  of  photographers  that  laments  the  neglect  to 
which  art  is  subjected  by  photographic  societies,  for,  paradoxical  as  it 
may  sound,  I  entertain  the  converse  feeling  that  photographic  societies 
do  not  by  any  means  attempt  or  achieve  enough  for  technical  photo- 
graphy. It  is  quite  true  that  facilities  for  the  reading  of  papers,  and  the 
holding  of  discussions  thereon,  are  abundant ;  bat  the  ultimate  benefit  to 
photographic  progress  would  probably  be  greater  were  original  experi- 
mental work  and  research  singled  out  for  encouragement  by  the  han^eds 
of  photographic  societies  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

That  the  need  for  some  such  extraneous  encouragement  has  been 
observed  and  felt  is  evident  from  the  action  of  the  Photographic  Con- 
vention of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  has  set  aside  a  portion  of  its 
capital  and  income  for  the  institution  of  a  fund  to  be  applied  in  aid  of 
research.  It  is  permissible  to  hope  that  occasion  may  shortly  arise  for 
the  expenditure  of  some  of  this  money.  In  the  mean  while,  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  independent  photographic  investigation  reposes  in  the 
hands  of  but  very  few  men.  To  mention  Dr.  Hurter  and  Mr.  Driffield, 
Captain  Abney,  Mr.  Botbamley,  Mr.  Haddon,  and  Mr.  F.  B.  Grundy,  is  to 
name  probably  all  thuse  who  have  recently  undertaken  independent  aud 
original  experimental  work  of  the  first  class.  The  number  appears 
extremely  small,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  such  investigations  as 
these  men  take  in  hand  demand  an  amount  of  time  and  an  extent  of 
knowledge  and  appUcation  such  as  few  persons  possess,  or,  if  they 
possessed  it,  would  care  to  expend  gratuitously.  It  is  no  secret  that 
Messrs.  Uurter  &  Driffield's  work  in  the  determmation  of  the  speed  of 
plates  extended  over  a  period  of  several  years  ;  that  Mr.  Botbamley  has 
been  following  up  the  action  of  colour-correct  sensitisers  for  a  very  long 
period  ;  and  that  the  beautiful  experiments  in  ascertaining  the  extent  to 
which  silver  prints  really  need  be  washed  after  fixation,  which  look  so 
simple  on  paper,  cost  Mr.  Haddon  months  of  time  and  work. 

Wanted — A  Sobstitdte  fob  Hvpo. 
With  the  suggestion  that  photographic  societies  might  well  co-operate 
in  a  concerted  effort  to  provide  the  means  for  the  greater  euoooragement 


of  photographic  research,  I  may  next  be  allowed  to  point  out  that  tbei* 
still  remains  a  wide  field  open  for  investigation  work  of  a  minor  nature, 
which  either  individual  photographers  or  societies  might  un  lertake  at 
comparatively  little  cost  of  time  or  money.  Take,  for  example,  the 
question  that  has  from  time  to  time  cropi>ed  np  as  to  the  replacement  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  by  a  less  troublesome  but  equally  efficient  fixative 
for  negatives  and  prints.  You  are,  doubtless,  aware  that  the  silver  salts 
are  more  or  less  soluble  in  the  alkaline  chlorides  and  bromides,  in  the 
snlphocyanides,  in  sodium  sulphite,  and  in  ammonia.  In  the  very  early 
da;s  the  first-named  were  used  for  prints,  but  did  not  answer  satis- 
factorily, as  they  were  said  to  be  not  perfect  solvents.  Potassium 
bromide  was  used  with  more  success,  although  its  action  was  slow, 
and  the  addition  of  strong  ammonia  to  the  tiypo  bath  has  been,  and 
is,  occasionally  recommended  to  facilitate  fixation.  Sodium  salpbite  has 
been  found  to  be  a  too  weak  solvent.  The  drawback  to  the  employment 
of  potassium  cyanide  for  negatives  and  prints  is  that,  being  a  fairly 
powerful  solvent  of  metallic  silver,  it  mast  be  used  weaJc  and  carefully, 
otherwise  your  half-tones  are  likely  to  suffer;  but  the  sulphocyanides 
have  been  used  as  fixing  agents,  though  they  are  somewhat  inferior  in 
power  toTiypo  for  the  purpose.  The  greater  solubility  of  silver  chloride 
in  these  and  other  reagents  suggests  that,  for  paper  prints,  it  might  be 
possible  more  readily  to  displace  hypo  for  fixing  prints  than  for  negatives. 
Probably  the  sulphocyanides,  according  to  the  stated  solubility  of  the 
silver  haloids  in  them,  give  most  hope  of  success  for  the  doable  purpose ; 
but  the  entire  subject  is  one  that  awaits  exhaustive  experiment,  and  is 
well  worth  taking  up  when  we  consider  that,  notwithstanding  its  excel- 
lence as  a  solvent,  hypo  has  many  well-known  drawbacks,  of  which  few 
of  us  are  without  experience.  I  suggest  the  subject  as  being  well  within 
the  reach  of  individual  experiment,  as  the  work  required  is  obviously  not 
of  a  very  complex  character. 

Orthochbomatics 

The  very  interesting  subject  of  orthochromatio  photography  demands 
in  its  higher  branches — such  as  the  effect  and  action  of  various  dyes  on 
gelatino  -  bromide  of  silver,   and    the  determination   of    the  spectrum 
sensitiveness  of  the  preparation — an  amount  of  care  and  close  attention 
that  the  ordinary  member  of  a  photographic  society  is,  as  a  rule,  unable 
to  bestow  upon  it;   but  there  is  one  division  of  the  matter  that  has 
recently  come  into  prominence  in  which  many  are  well  qualified  by  time 
and  endowment  to  take  part.    I  allude  to  the  alleged  orthochromatio 
properties  of  sensitive  plates  not  specially  corrected  for  colour.     You  are 
aware  that  it  is  held  by  many  that  by  the  use   of    suitably  selected 
coloured  screens  an  ordinary  plate   may  be  made  to  yield  an  ortho- 
chromatic  effect,  but  that  the  practicability  of  such  a  result  is  denied  by 
others.     Such  a  point  as  this — which  appears  to  contlict  with  the  theory 
generally  held  with  regard  to  orthochromatic  photography,  viz.,  that 
the    use  of  a  coloured  screen   on  a  non-colour  corrected  plate  merely 
increases  the  exposure  without  imparting  to  the  plate  sensitiveness  to 
the  less  refrangible  spectrum  rays,  is  one  well  within  the  power  of  a 
fairly    skilled  worker  to  refute  or  confirm.     On  the  other  band,  the 
theory  I  have  referred  to  frequently  receives,  in  the  experience  of  all  of  as, 
a  very  rude  shock,  for,  no  matter  what  colour  of  glass  or  fabric  we  use  in 
our  dark-room  lamps,  are  we  not  always  careful  to  keep  the  light  as 
much  as  possible  from  our  plates,  and  do  we  not  often  find  that  some 
amount  of  exposure  to  that  light  produces  fog  ?    I  myself  have  found 
this  to  be  the  case  even  with  glass  that  has  been  guaranteed  to  cut  oat 
the  actinic  rays,  and  the  experience  is  one  that  seems  to  contradict  the 
theory  of  the  non-sensitiveness  of  ordinary  plates  to  yellow  and  red. 
But  the  conditions  governing  the  reproduction  of  objects  in  oolour-correot 
values  not  only  deserve  more  study  than  they  receive,  but  it  is  quite 
certain  that  colour-sensitive  plates  are  not  used  so  much  tis  they  ought 
to  be.     This  is  more  especially  apparent  with  the  growth  in  use  of  half- 
tone blocks.     These  always  strike  me  as  having  a  tendency  to  degrade 
the  colour  values  of  the  originals,  which  might  frequently  be  obviated 
by  the  employment  of   colour-sensitive  plates  in  the  taking   of   the 
negatives. 

Developers,  &c. 

There  is,  again,  the  apparently  simple  but  really  complex  qaestion  of 
development.  This,  it  is  true,  receives  a  vast  deal  of  attention  at  photo- 
graphic society  meetings,  which,  however,  is  seldom  of  a  nature  to  make 
any  reliable  addition  to  our  knowledge.  For  what  are  known  as  the 
newer  developing  agents,  all  sorts  of  advantages  and  properties  have 
been  claimed  that  have  been  admitted  by  some,  and  denied  by  others,  on 
far  from  complete  evidence.  It  is  really  a  difficult  matter  to  convince 
most  old  workers  that  for  negative  work  pyro  ammonia  and  pyro  soda, 
and  for  bromide  paper  ferrous  oxalate,  are  exoelled  by  more  modern 
compounds,  and  this  is  not  surprising  when  we  consider  that  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  demonstrate  by  scientific  means  wherein  the  practical 
advantages  of  the  newer  reagents  are  supposed  to  lie.  This  is  a  branch 
of  investigation  eminently  adapted  to  be  taken  in  hand  by  photographic 
societies,  for  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  lay  down  uniform  conaitions 
of  working,  within  the  limits  of  which  any  photographer  of  ordinary 
intelligence  could  keep  himself.  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether 
the  matter  is  now  really  worth  taking  np  until  a  problem  of  much  greater 
importance  has  been  solved.  I  allude  to  the  nature  and  constitution  of 
the  latent  or  undeveloped  image,  a  subject  that  appears  to  have  been  lost 
sight  of  during  recent  years.    It  may  he  fairly  conjectured  that,  when 
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thia  fascinating  but  elusive  secret  of  science  has  been  unlocked,  develop- 
ment will  enter  upon  a  new  phase,  and  ttiat  therefore  we  are  at  present 
dealing  with  an  unknown  product,  which  leaves  us  very  much  in  the 
dark  as  to  what  development  really  is — I  mean,  of  coarse,  the  precise 
action  that  takes  place  in  the  redaction  of  the  exposed  surface. 

In  determining  the  merits  and  properties  of  a  given  printing  process, 
or  for  making  comparisons  between  varioas  papers,  so  far  as  their  power 
of  rendering  the  scale  of  gradation  contained  in  our  negatives  is  involved, 
or,  indeed,  for  arriving  at  the  actual  scale  the  paper  is  capable  of  depict- 
ing, the  members  of  a  society,  all  working  under  determined  equalised 
conditions,  might  accomplish  some  really  valuable  work.  It  is  matter 
for  surprise  that  comparative  experiments  of  this  kind  should  be  virtually 
neglected,  and  mere  individual  expressions  of  opinion  or  solitary  expe- 
riences relied  upon  in  preference.  This  suggestion  is  obviously  typical  of 
others  in  which  advantage  might  be  taken  of  the  circumstance  that  a 
number  of  workers,  as  represented  by  a  photographic  society,  could  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  studying  a  subject  concurrently,  and  of 
subsequently  comparing  results. 

Societies  as  Agencies  for  Eeseaech. 

These  illustrations,  indicative  of  the  existence  of  easily  traversed  by- 
paths in  experimental  photography,  are  merely  typical,  and  might  be 
almost  indefinitely  increased,  but  those  I  have  chosen  serve,  I  hope,  to 
prove  my  point,  that  there  is  a  wide  field  open  for  research  work  of  a 
minor  kind.  Nevertheless,  I  am  appealing  less  to  individual  photo- 
graphers than  to  members  of  societies  collectively  to  divert  a  portion  of 
their  efforts  in  this  direction.  The  difficulty  of  filling  a  season's  pro- 
gramme is  one  experienced  and  complained  of  by  neatly  all  honorary 
secretaries ;  but  that  difficulty,  I  venture  to  auRgest,  arises  from  the 
habit  they  have  of  too  often  looking  away  from  home  for  men  and 
material.  Most  societies  nowadays  include  within  their  membership 
one  or  two  men  of  more  or  less  chemical  and  physical  knowledge,  and 
few  are  withoat  several  of  proved  photographic  ability.  Would  it  not  be 
possible,  then,  for  these  societies,  utilising  the  knowledge  possessed  by 
such  members,  occasionally  to  depart  from  the  beaten  track  of  set 
demonstrations,  papers,  discussions,  or  lantern  evenings,  and  systemati- 
cally to  undertake  and  report  on  the  investigation  of  some  of  the  innu- 
merable little  chemical  and  other  problems  which  modern  photography  still 
offers  for  solution  ?  A  great  deal  of  useful  knowledge,  even  of  a  negative 
character,  might  be  gained  in  this  way.  lu  their  collective  capacities, 
societies  hold  exhibitions  and  excursions,  and  they  undertake  surveys, 
the  publication  of  journals,  and  so  forth  ;  so  why  not  a  little  serious  work 
in  the  shape  of  repearch  ?  Of  course,  one  always  thinks  the  most  of 
one's  own  ideas,  and  I  fancy  I  discern  in  the  one  I  am  tendering  you  the 
germ  of  what  possibly  might  prove  to  be  a  valuable  movement ;  for 
assuredly  a  combination  of  some  300  societies,  all  willing  to  aid  in  re- 
search work,  could  be  made  a  powerful  factor  in  photographic  progress. 

It  is  perhaps  of  use  to  remark  that  one  of  the  drawbacks  to  individual 
experiment  or  research  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  confirma- 
tion or  verification  of  sne's  results  is  not  always  .to  be  had.  This 
difficulty  is  one  that  vanishes  in  the  case  of  a  society  possessing  several 
members  competent  to  undertake  such  work,  and  is  another  argument 
in  favour  of  my  suggestion. 

SnaoESTED  Exhibition  of  Pore  Photoorapht. 
All  that  I  have  hitherto  said  is  a  plea  on  behalf  of  constituting  photo- 
graphy a  craft  or  science  of  precision.  Photography,  as  an  "art,"  is 
already  well  looked  after.  We  have  it  on  unimpeachable  authority  that 
it  demands  little  or  no  photographic  knowledge,  and  therefore  it  does  not 
exact  precision  of  aim  or  application.  It  demands  imagination,  and  in 
recent  years,  at  any  rate,  it  has  had  it  to  such  an  extent  that  humble 
mortals  like  myself  have  occasionally  been  driven  to  conclude  that  the 
authors  of  many  so-called  art  photographs  have  relied  too  much  upon 
their  imaginations,  or  have  exercised  tliem  when  they  are  in  a  condition 
of  disease  or  decay.  It  is  time,  I  venture  to  submit,  that  the  technical 
photograph  had  its  share  of  popular  attention  and  applause.  We  have 
exhibitions,  occasionally  of  a  peiipatetio  character,  devoted  to  pictorial 
photography,  in  which  photography,  qua  photography,  plays  a  part  of 
relatively  small  importance  ;  do  you  not  think,  therefore,  that  an  exhi- 
bition exclusively  devoted  to  technical  photographs  would  come  as  a 
welcome  change  ?  The  Koyal  Photographic  Society  might  consider  the 
idea  ;  for  it  is  said  tlui'  during  the  last  lour  years  its  annual  exhibitions 
have  been  so  excessively  well  patronised  by  "  pictorial  "  photographers — 
the  competition  to  be  hung  in  Pall  Mall  has,  in  fact,  been  so  keen — that 
for  lack  of  accommodation  a  number  of  disappointed  would-be  exhibitors 
have  been  compelled  to  take  refuge  elsewhere,  and  thus  in  neither  place 
has  pure  or  technical  photography  received  that  share  of  attention  which 
ia  clearly  its  due.  Thomas  Beddino. 


THE  EEPBODUCTION  OF  MOVING  OBJECTS. 

Photography  has,  during  the  past  year,  made  many  claims  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public.  The  truly  wonderful  results  obtainable  by  Bontgen's 
method  will  continue  to  excite  the  interest  and  admiration  of  those 
interested  in  matteis  scientific,  and  will  find  extensive  application  in 
Borgical  circles.      To  the  layman,  however,    says  Anthony's  Bulletin, 


perhaps  one  of  t.b"  most  mirvellous  outcomes  of  photographic  research 
and  inventive  ability  is  the  combination  of  instruments  for  reproducing, 
with  practically  absolute  fidelity,  moving  objects,  and  exhibiting  them  in 
enlarged  form  upon  a  screen,  with  all  distinctness,  and  with  a  truth  that 
is  amazing.  What  the  phonograph  does  for  the  voice,  the  new  apparatus 
does  for  objects  in  motion.  With  a  perfect  phonograph  and  a  perfect 
apparatus,  such  as  we  are  abont  to  describe,  the  words  and  actions  of  any 
speaker  or  number  of  persons  may  be  recorded  and  exactly  reproduced  at 
any  time.  The  full  significance  of  this  it  is  not  easy  to  recognise  to- 
day; but,  as  the  years  roll  by,  the  value  of  a  combination  of  phono- 
graph and  vitascope  will  be  appreciated.  Events  of  to-day  will  be  repro- 
duced for  posterity,  and  our  children  will  marvel  at  our  customs  and 
scoff  at  our  points  of  weakness.  As  a  means  of  recording  important 
events,  the  vitascope  stands  easily  first. 

We  use  the  word  vitascope  without  desiring  in  any  way  to  give  offence 
to  the  makers  of  other  similar  instruments,  all  of  which  are  excellent  in 
every  way.  The  projecting  apparatus  is  known  under  the  names  eidolo- 
scope,  vitascope,  kineoptioon,  animatographe,  and  oinematographe,  and 
in  the  results,  as  shown  in  the  theatres  and  music  halls,  there  ia  very 
little  to  choose  between  them. 

The  kinetoscope  is,  doubtleas,  familiar  to  all  our  readers,  and  the 
objections  to  it  are  obvious.  The  small  size  of  the  image,  the  obvious 
photographic  effect,  and  the  fact  that  only  one  person  can,  at  a  given 
time,  view  the  travelling  band  of  film,  militate  against  its  commercial 
success.  Just  as  the  sounding  apparatus  has,  to  a  large  extent,  super- 
seded the  ear  pieces  in  the  phonograph,  so  the  projecting  apparatus  has 
relegated  the  kinetoscope  to  comparative  obscurity.  In  the  new  apparatus 
the  images  on  the  travelling  band  of  film  are  enlarged  to  life  size  and 
thrown  upon  a  screen,  thus  affording  an  opportunity  for  the  effect  to  be 
witnessed  by  a  large  audience. 

The  general  principle  of  the  method  is  as  follows  : — A  band  of  sensi- 
tive film,  about  one  and  three-quarter  inches  wide,  and  some  laO  feet 
long,  is,  by  means  of  suitable  mechanism,  exposed  upon  an  object  in 
such  a  manner  that  a  series  of  successive  exposures  are  made  upon  the 
band  of  film  with  a  rapidity  of  from  twenty-eight  to  fifty  per  second,  each 
negative  measuring  about  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  long  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  wide.  This  band  of  film  is  then  developed  in  large 
wooden  tanks,  fixed,  washed,  and  dried,  beiag  afterwards  run  through  a 
machine  in  contact  with  a  second  sensitive  strip,  upon  which  a  series 
of  positives  are  made  by  exposure  to  an  electric  light.  This  positive 
strip  ia  developed  and  treated  ia  the  usual  manner,  the  result  being  a 
succession  of  small  lantern  slides.  This  strip  is  punctured  to  fit  the 
driving  machinery,  and  is  then  run  through  the  projecting  apparatus  at 
a  very  high  speed,  with  the  result  that  the  object  is  reproduced  upon  the 
screen,  showing  the  exact  motion  and  expressioa  existent  at  the  time  of 
exposure.  The  method,  then,  consists  in  making  a  succession  of  nega- 
tives in  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  and  exhibiting  positives  made 
from  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  one  succeed  the  other  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  the  impression  to  the  eye  being  that  of  continuou  s 
motion. 

The  effects  produced  are  simply  wonderful.  One  very  well-conceived 
and  remarkably  successful  record  is  that  showing  a  suburbanite  watering 
his  garden  by  the  aid  of  a  hose  pipe.  His  mischievous  boy  steps  upon 
the  pipe,  thus  cutting  off  the  supply  of  water.  The  innocent  amateur 
gardener,  after  puzzling  over  the  Ciuse  of  the  trouble,  proceeds  to  inves- 
tigate, finally  examining  the  nozzle.  The  youngster  removes  his  foot, 
deluging  his  respected  parent,  who,  after  a  lively  chase  around  the  garden, 
catches  the  urchin,  and  administers  chastisement.  Shown  on  the  screen, 
enlarged  to  life  size,  it  is  a  truly  remarkable  series.  Every  expression  of 
consternation,  glee,  and  disgust,  and  the  varioas  evolutions  performed 
by  each  from  start  to  finish,  are  faithfully  reproduced,  and  the  audience 
is  aroused  to  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  never  excited  at  a  lantern-slide 
exhibition,  and  seldom  seen  anywhere.  Another  record  is  a  street  scene, 
with  two  children  dancing  to  the  music  from  a  hand  organ.  An  actual 
street  organ  is  played  behind  the  curtain,  and  the  whole  effect  is  very 
real.  In  some  instances  the  band  of  positive  film  is  carefully  coloured, 
and  here  the  effect  is  truly  lifelike.  When  it  is  remembered  that  there 
may  be  5000  or  6000  positives  to  be  tinted,  it  is  seen  that  this  colouring 
is  no  small  undertaking.  It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  scenes  from  home 
life  take  better  with  the  general  public  thaa  more  ambitious  efforts. 
The  record  showing  wash  day  at  home  aroused  much  more  enthu- 
siasm than  an  acrobatic  trio  or  a  regiment  of  soldiers.  The  pro- 
jection of  these  images  is  not  absolutely  perfect,  but  this  is  due  to  slight 
imperfections  in  apparatus  and  to  other  causes,  which  experience  will 
enable  the  operators  to  overcome.  The  chief  trouble  seems  to  be  due  to 
a  slight  vibration,  causing  a  certain  amount  of  blurring.  The  source  of 
this  trouble  may  be  in  the  taking  camera  or  in  the  projecting  apparatus, 
or  in  both.  The  sprocket  wheel,  which  engages  the  holes  on  each  side 
of  the  band  of  films,  seems  to  us  a  source  of  trouble,  for  the  holes  in  the 
film  must  become  elongated,  causing  the  film  to  slip  a  little.  Again,  if 
the  feeding  is  at  all  irregular,  trouble  must  ensue.  Tnese,  however,  are 
little  difficulties  that  mechanical  ingenuity  will  master. 

During  the  past  month  some  trouble  has  been  experienced  daring  the 
development  of  these  long  rolls  of  film  from  frilling  and  reticulation. 
This  has  been  partly  overcome  by  using  cool  solutions ;  but,  until  the  film 
itself  was  cooled,  some  trouble  was  always  experienced.  The  camera  being 
principally  of  metal,  and  being  exposed  for  some  considerable  time  to  the 
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Ban's  heat,  the  film  becomes  quite  warm,  and  the  sudden  immersion  in 
ice-cold  water  is  liable  to  prove  disastrous.  It  the  film  is  kept  in  a  cool 
place  for  a  few  hours,  developed  and  fixed  in  cold  solations,  and  washed 
with  water  that  has  passed  through  an  ice  tab,  no  trouble  will  be  ex- 
perienced. The  expense  attached  to  the  making  of  a  record  is  not  in- 
considerable, and  in  many  cases  duplication  is  not  possible;  evsry  pre- 
caution is  therefore  necessary. 


EXPERIMENTAL  NOTES. 


The  old  photographer  U9ed  so  often  to  fame  his  paper  that  it  was  con- 
sidered worth  while  by  some  commercial  houses  to  place  fuming  boxes 
on  the  market.  Now  that  we  no  longer  sensitise  our  own  paper,  but  are 
Content  to  buy  P.  0.  P.,  fuming  is  no  longer  heard  of,  and  probably  there 
are  many  readers  of  the  Journal  who  have  never  fumed  a  piece  of  paper 
in  their  lives  ;  yet  it  is,  even  with  gelatine  and  collodion  printing-out 
papers,  a  great  help  sometimes.  Not  only  does  fuming  the  paper  make 
it  print  quicker,  bat  for  matt-eurface  papers  which  are  destined  to  be 
toned  with  platinum,  whether  the  vehicle  be  collodion  or  gelatine,  the 
fuming  produces  far  greater  richness  and  depth  in  print. 


I  need  hardly  say  how  to  fume  paper,  and  the  only  precaution  to  be 
observed  is,  if  gelatino-cbloride  paper  be  fumed,  the  negative  must  be 
varnished,  or  it  will  beget  a  goodly  crop  of  silver  stains,  as  the  gelatine 
so  readily  absorbs  the  moisture.  When  exceptionally  harsh  negatives 
have  to  be  printed  from,  there  is  a  somewhat  pimple  means  which  can 
be  readily  used  by  any  one,  with  which  considerable  variation  in  the 
gradation  of  the  resulting  prints  can  be  obtained.  This  is  immersing 
the  paper  in  a  five  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  phosphate  for  about  one 
minute,  or  else  passing  a  flat  brash  liberally  charged  with  a  ten  per  cent, 
polution  of  sodium  phosphate  over  the  surface ;  or  more  satisfactory  even 
than  this  is  a  mixture  of  sodium  phosphate  and  ammonium  carbonate. 
After  drying,  the  paper  is  practically  about  three  times  as  sensitive  ;  and 
the  only  difficulty  is  that  it  is  so  sensitive,  and  may  print  so  flat, 
as  to  be  practically  useless,  but  this  is  only  intended  for  very  harsh 
negatives.  Paper  treated  in  this  way  wUl  not  keep,  but  must  be  used 
within  three  days. 

If,  however,  as  frequently  happens,  we  have  excessively  thin  flat 
negatives,  such  as  arc-  too  often  obtained  with  a  hand  camera,  it  is 
possible  to  so  treat  ordinary  P.  O.  P.  as  to  obtain  exceedingly  harsh  con- 
trasts, and  this  is  by  the  use  of  a  2J  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium 
bichromate,  and  painting  the  surface  of  the  paper  with  this.  Consider- 
able care  has  to  be  exercised  in  using  it  or  the  paper  will  be  abnormally 
hard,  and  therefore  utterly  useless  for  all  bat  the  very  weakest  ghosts  of 
negatives. 

It  may  possibly  not  be  out  of  place  to  point  out  how  very  rich  deep 
tones,  in  fact  with  deeply  printed  matt  pipers,  almost  black  tones,  can 
be  obtained  by  using  the  sulpho-cyanide  bath  if  prepared  in  a  particular 
way.  Assuming  that  we  wish  to  use  the  whole  of  a  tube  of  gold,  dis- 
solve one  ounce  of  potassium  sulphocysnide  in  four  ounces  of  distilled 
water  and  heat  to  SO'  C,  then  dissolve  the  chloride  of  gold  in  four  ounces 
of  distilled  water  and  heat  to  80°  C.  and  add  gradually  with  constant 
stirring  to  the  sulphocyanide  solution  and  allow  to  cool.  This,  when 
diluted  to  the  normal  strength,  will,  if  the  prints  are  left  in  it  till  they 
appear  grey,  when  examined  by  a  transmitted  light,  with  a  faint  red  tinge 
in  the  shadows,  be  very  nearly  black  on  fixing.  Biihler  adds  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  strontium  chloride  to  the  gold  solution,  but  so  far  as  I  can 
see  tills  has  bat  little,  if  any,  action  on  the  toning  powers  of  the  bath. 

Messrs.  Abney  and  Lyonel  Clark,  in  their  book  on  "  Platinot.ype,"  state 
on  p.  C4,  that  the  sensitising  solutions  for  platinotype  paper  will  not  keep 
long  :  "  the  solution  will  only  keep  in  hot  weather  about  ten  minutes, 
or  in  cold  weather  perhaps  twice  as  long."  It  would  be  interesting  to 
learn  how  this  falhcy  lias  arisen.  I  am  now  experimenting  with  a 
mixture  of  ferric  oxalite  and  ulilorop'.alinite  solution  which  was  mixed 
fourteen  days  ago,  and  it  is  as  good  as  when  first  mixed.  In  the  pre- 
sence of  any  organic  matter,  such  as  may  be  used  for  sizing,  it  will  not 
keep  more  than  about  two  hours,  but  the  pare  chemicals  properly  pre- 
pared per  se  will  at  least  keep  fourteen  days,  in  the  dark  of  course, 
although  the  bottle  has  been  frequently  opened  and  ased  from. 


Whether  anybody  now  wishes  to  make  ferric  oxalate  or  not,  except, 
possibly,  for  experimental  purposes,  I  do  not  know  ;  but,  after  trying 
almost  every  method  that  has  been  recommended,  I  have  found  Weissen- 
berger's  a  long  way  the  most  satisfactory  with  a  slight  alteration,  the  tip 
for  which  was  learnt  from  Hilbl.  Powder  up  52  grammes  of  ammonia 
iron  alum,  and  place  in  a  beaker  about  three  inches  diameter,  ten  inches 
high.  Stick  a  little  bit  of  paper  on  the  outside  of  the  beaker  so  as  to  mark 
the  exact  height  of  85  cm.,  then  place  the  powdered  alum  dry  into  the 
beaker  and  add  to  it  with  constant  stirring  20  cm.  of  liquor  ammoniss 
and  10  cm.  of  water.      Stir  for  five  minutes,  and  then  fill  up  the  beaker 


with  distilled  water,  stir,  and  allow  the  precipitate  to  ■ett1e,*decant  the 
supernatant  liquid,  and  repeat  the  operation  till  there  is  no  longer  any 
smell  of  ammonia.  The  precipitate  and  the  water  it  contains  mast  not 
finally  occupy  more  space  than  the  85  cm.  mark,  then  add  21*5  grammes 
of  pure  oxalic  acid,  and  stir.  The  peculiar  greenish-yellow  eolation  will 
readily  form,  and  the  total  bulk  should  be  made  ap  to  100  cm.  This  ia 
a  capital  method  for  quickly  preparing  a  solution  of  ferric  oxalate,  the 
whole  operation  only  taking  about  three  hours,  and,  after  filtering,  it  is- 
ready  for  use. 

There  is,  fortunately  for  platinotype  workers,  the  satisfactory  intensifi- 
cation process  of  gold,  followed  by  metol,  suggested  by  Dollond ;  bat  foe- 
those  pariste  who  will  not  admit  this  as  satisfactory,  but  mast  deposit 
platinum  on  platinum,  I  can  commend  the  process  lately  suggested  by- 
Hiibl,  which  is  simple  and  very  easy  of  control.  Five  parts  of  a  ten  per 
cent,  solution  of  sodium  formate  are  mixed  with  five  parts  of  a  two  per 
cent,  solution  of  perchloride  of  platinum,  not  the  chloro-platinite,  and> 
100  parts  of  water.  In  this  the  image  will  steadily  gain  in  intensity. 
This  bath  may  also  be  used  for  negative  intensification,  and  also  trans- 
parency work,  but  there  seems  to  be  some  little  uncertainty  abont  its- 
action  in  thdse  cases,  probably  due  to  the  gelatine. 


To  those  who,  like  myself,  love  to  dabble  in  practical  chemistry,  the- 
formation  of  barium  or  potassium  platino-cyonide  is  not  a  difficult  matter. 
In  the  first  place,  a  stream  of  well-washed  hydrogen  sulphide  should  be 
passed  through  a  solution  of  platinic  chloride,  heated  to  60°  C,  the- 
precipitated  platinum  sulphide  well  washed,  and  then  dissolved  in  joet- 
sufficient  warm  solution  of  potassium  cyanide,  and  on  evaporating 
crystals  of  the  platino- cyanide  K.^Pt  (CNjj  3  HjO  will  be  obtained — the 
mother  liquor  containing  equal  parts  of  potassium  sulphide  and  thio- 
cyanate.  If,  instead  of  the  potassium  cyanide,  barium  cyanide  be  used, 
the  barium  platino-cyanide  will  be  obtained.  It  is  essential  that  the 
potassium  cyanide  be  pure,  as  many  commercial  samples  contain  a  goock 
deal  of  sodium  cyanide. 

Some  question  has  arisen  as  to  the  poisonous  properties  of  the  thio^ 
cyanates,  or,  as  they  are  usually  called,  the  snlpho  cyaaates  ;  and  in  one 
of  the  American  papers  great  fun  has  been  made  of  those  who  have  stated 
that  the.y  are  extremely  '  poisonous.'  Dr.  Aarland  has  experimented,  and 
found  that  he  could  take  one  gramme  of  ammonium  sulphocyanide, 
usually  termed  in  Germany  '  rhodanammonium,'  without  any  ill  etfeots. 
The  question  still  remains,  however,  whether  one  might  not  have  hydro- 
cyanic acid  formed  in  the  stomach  with  large  doses. 


Some  attention  has  been  directed  lately  by  Liesegang  in  Germany, 
Uaddon  and  Grundy,  and  Watkins,  in  England,  as  to  the  composition  of  tbe 
pyro-developed  image,  and  they  have  satisfactorily  proved  that  a  colouring 
matter — the  result  of  the  oxidation  of  tbe  reducing  agent — forms  an 
integral  part  of  the  image.  To  those  who,  having  yellow-stained 
negatives,  wish  to  get  rid  of  this  colour  as  far  as  possible,  the  by  no 
means  new  idea  of  converting  into  a  black  compound  may  be  recom- 
mended ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  use  of  an  iron  salt  will  be  found 
satisfactory,  as  was  suggested  some  years  back  by  B.  J.  Edwards,  who 
recommended  ferrous  sulphate  for  this  purpose.  Possibly  more  satisfactory 
than  this  is  the  use  of  a  solution  of  potassium  ferric  oxalate,  slightly 
acidified  with  oxalic  acid.  The  iron  salt  combines  with  the  yellow 
oxidation  product  to  practically  form  a  black  colouring  matter  very  much, 
akin  to  the  old  gall  and  iron  writing  ink.  A-sd.  Ligau. 


IMPORTANT  PATENT  CASE :  SHEW  VERSUS  SOCI^TE  DES- 
LUNETIERS.    JUDGMENT. 

A  PATENT  action  brought  by  Perry  (J.  F.  Shew  <fe  Co. )  against  tbe  Sosi^te 
des  Lunetiers  for  infringement  of  their  patent  "  EcUp^e  "  hand  cameras 
and  lenses,  well  known  in  photographic  circles  since  ttjeir  introduction  in 
1885,  was  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Romer  in  July  last,  when  judgment 
was  reserved.  Justice  Romer,  in  delivering  judgment  on  Monday, 
August  10,  said  :— 

This  patent  has  many  difficulties  in  its  way,  but  in  my  opinion  it  jast 
manages  to  overcome  them. 

It  is  suggested  on  behalf  of  the  defendants  that  the  patent  is  really  one  < 
of  large  scope,  that  it  is  not  for  an  improvement  on  previously  existing 
portable  cameras  for  instantaneous  work — not  for  a  novel  combination — 
but  is  for  a  portable  camera  for  instantaneous  work  as  an  instrument 
previously  unknown;  I  do  not  think  that  suggestion  can  be  upheld.  The 
claim  in  the  complete  specification  as  amended  is  carefully  limited,  and- 
I  ought  not  to  depart  from  it  merely  oecause  of  the  somewhat  loose 
description  of  the  invention  at  the  heading,  or  of  the  object  of  the  inven- 
tion at  page  2,  lines  6  and  7,  of  the  specification.  Moreover,  I  do  not 
think  it  was  intended  by  the  patentee  to  make  so  large  a  claim  as  is 
suggested,  for  the  provisional  specification  (lines  1,  2,  5)  limits  the  form. 
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of  the  invented  portable  camera  for  instantaaeoua  purposes  to  one  whichi 
has  no  loose  psits.  In  considering  the  other  objections,  I  must  dis- 
tinguish between  the  camera  and  lens.  I  will  deal  first  with  the  camera. 
Its  utility  is  not  disputed.  Its  chief  advantages  over  other  previously 
known  cameras  of  the  kind  are  derived  from  the  use  of  hinge-bound 
sides,  which,  when  folded  out,  form  a  fixed  holding  for  the  camera  front,- 

•  and  are  so  placed  as  to  let  the  front  get  into  position  very  speedily,  and 
;•  simply  by  a  spring-like  action. 

Now,  it  is  said  that  this  spring-like  action  is  not  described  in  the  body 

of  the  specification.     But  the  specification  refers  to  fig.  3,  as  showing  the 

framework,  and  the  witnesses  are  practically  agreed  that  the  spring-like 

action  must  come  from  what  is  clearly  shown  by  that  figure.     So  that,  if 

you  make  the  camera  according  to  the  invention  as  described,  you  must 

<  get  the  advantage  in  question,  and  I  do  not  think  that  a  patentee,  who 

'•  Bufticiently  shows  what  his  patent  instrument  is  and  how  it  is  to  be  made, 

■  is  bound,  as  a  matter  of  law,  to  specially  point  out  all  its  advantages,  or 

from  what  special  parts  of  his  instrument  they  are  derived.     But  the 

defendant  makes  a  further  point.     He  says,  admitting  the  claim  is  for 

he  camera  as  a  whole— that  is  to  say,  for  a  combination — yet,  as  a  matter 

o  flaw,  when  the  claim  is  for  a  combination,  the  patentee  must  point  out 

in  his  specification  exactly  what  the  novelty  of  the  combination  is,  and 

claim  only  for  that,  and,  in  support  of  this,  he  refers  to  the  case  of 

Fo.niiell  V.  Bostock.     But  that  ease,  and  the  authorities  on  which  it  is 

founded  have  been  since  explained  by  the  Courts,  and  it  has  been  pointed 

•  out  that  they  really  only  amount  to  this,  that,  when  a  claim  is  made  to 
a  general  combination  is  not  new,  but  there  is  only  an  improvement  in 
some  part,  then  the  patentee  must  point  out  and  claim  for  the  improve- 
ment, and  not  for  the  whole  combination.  It  the  claim  is  for  a  combina- 
tion and  the  combination  is  a  novelty  (and  I  think  that  is  the  case  in  the 
patent  before  me),  then  the  patentee  need  not  point  out  how  far  he  claims 
novelty  for  particular  portions  which  go  to  make  up  the  combination,  see 
Harrison  v.  Anderston  Foundry  Company,  1  Appeal  Cases,  page  574,  and 
Proctor  V.  Bennis,  36  Chancery  Division,  page  740. 

The  next  objection  taken  is  this :  Advantage  is  taken  of  a  phrase  used 
by  the  witness  James,  and  it  is  said  that  the  amendment  of  the  specifi- 
cation (page  2,  line  18),  by  adding  the  words  "  and  the  action  of  the  sides," 
has  enlarged  the  claim  originally  made.  But  I  think  James,  in  his  evi- 
dence, was  really  discussing  the  alleged  anticipation  called  the  Poleograph, 
and  its  cross-extensions,  and  that  really  the  amendment  has  not  enlarged 
or  substantially  altered  the  real  claim,  and  I  cannot  see  that  thia  objection 
is  raised  by  the  particulars.  The  objection  therefore  fails,  and  I  need  not 
consider  whether  such  an  objection,  if  established,  would  now  be  fatal, 
having  regard  to  what  was  said  in  the  case  of  Moser  r.  Marsden  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  A  minor  objection  was  raised,  that  the  framework  of  the 
camera  is  not  in  any  way  held  by  the  tension  of  the  bellows  body  when 
extended  (Specification,  page  2,  line  IS).  But,  though  the  holding  may 
not  be  very  substantial,  I  think -rtere-is-some  holding,  especially  if  the 
top  did  not  fit  very  closely. 

It  is  further  said  that  the  patent  has  been  anticipated,  but  the  alleged 
anticipations,  in  my  opinion,  substantially  differ  from  the  patentee's  in- 
vention, and  have  not  its  special  advantafres  pointed  out  above.  The 
Seenograph  and  Poleograph,  for  example,  and  tlie  camera  shown  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Association  Beige  de  Photographie,  have  not  the  hinge- 
bound  sides  or  the  spring  catch,  which  give  those  special  advantages. 

The  stereograph  in  evidence  would  have  been  nearer,  but  that  has  not 
been  proved  to  my  satisfaction.  The  camera  produced  comes  from  abroad 
for  the  purposes  of  this  action,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  that  camera 
itself  having  been  used  here  before  the  date,  of  the  patent. 

The  witness  Leehertier,  who  spoke  to  it,  could  only  say  that  he  had  in 
his  shop  that  kind  of  camera.  He  was  an  artist's  colourman,  and  only 
sold,  as  agent  for  another  house,  this  kind  of  camera  as  a  small  part  of 
his  general  business,  and  I  do  not  think  his  experience  in  cameras,  or 
attention  to  his  camera  branch  of  business,  was  such  as  to  enable  me  to 
depend  on  his  evidence  as  to  the  details  of  the  camera  he  sold ;  and  in  any 
case,  if  the  cameras  he  sold  were  like  the  exhibit  in  kind,  the  defendants 
have  certainly  not  proved  to  my  satisfaction  that  they  had  a  spring  catch 
or  had  hinge-bound  sides  when  placed  in  position  so  as  to  be  effectual,  or 
hinge-bound  in  a  true  sense,  according  to  the  plaintiff's  invention. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  consider  the  question,  Whether  there  was 
snflicient  improvement  or  novelty  in  the  invention  to  support  the  plaintiff's 
patent,  having  regard  to  the  then  existing  knowledge  ?  I  think,  on  the 
whole,  there  was,  although  the  invention  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  im- 
portant one.  I  think  there  was  an  advance  and  improvement  on  prior 
portable  instantaneous  cameras,  which  was  by  no  means  obvious,  and 
required  invention  sufficient  to  support  the  patent.  I  have  not  dealt  with 
all  the  substantial  objections  taken  before  me  with  regard  to  the  camera. 

I  must  now  consider  the  claims  with  regard  to  the  lens,  that  is  to  say 
tor  the  instantaneous  shutter  operating  as  described  in  the  specification. 
The  only  special  objections  relied  on  before  me  were  that  the  invention 
had  been  anticipated,  and  was  not  good  subject-matter  of  a  patent.  In 
my  opinion  these  objections  fail.  I  think  the  peculiar  arrangement  of 
the  spring,  and  the  way  in  which  the  shutter  was  operated  on  by  it  was 
ingenious  and  novel,  and  was  an  advance  and  improvement  on  the  pre- 
viously existing  knowledge  sufficient  to  support  the  patent. 

With  regard  to  the  alleged  anticipations,  I  need  only  refer  to  (a)  the 
Lens  Exhibit  W.  J.  LI  (sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Lancaster  or  D 
lens),  and  ifi)  the  shutter  called  Andrea's.    As  to  (a),  I  think  there  are 


substantial  differences  between  it  and  the  plaintiff's.  In  (a)  there  is  only 
an  indiarubber  acting  for  a  spring,  and  this,  being  elastic,  is  not  so  sure 
or  compact  as  the  plaintiff's  spring,  and  the  difference  of  adjustment  is 
not  unimportant ;  and,  moreover,  the  elastic  is  not  coiled  round  the  body 
of  the  lens  as  the  plaintiff's  spring  is.  As  to  (6),  what  is  shown  by  the 
description  and  figure  in  the  article  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photo- 
graphy differs  in  so  many  ways  from  the  plaintiff's  that  1  need  not  deal 
with  it  in  detail.  But  there  is  in  the  article  a  suggestion  to  change  the 
string  and  spring  shown  in  the  figure  for  a  true  watch  spring  on  the  axis. 
The  author,  however,  has  not  shown  clearly  what  he  means  by  the 
suggestion  or  how  to  carry  it  out,  and  Mr.  Lancaster,  who  gave  evidence 
for  the  defendants,  and  was  himself  an  expert  on  the  subject,  when 
asked  to  show  how  to  work  the  suggestion  out,  was  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge that  he  could  not  do  so.  Moreover,  the  plaintiff's  spring  is  not  a 
mere  watch  spring,  and  is  coiled  round  the  body  of  the  lens  and  not 
round  the  axis  of  the  revolving  diaphragm  as  suggested  by  the  article  in 
question,  and  I  do  not  think  a  person  reading  the  article  would  naturally 
be  led  to  the  plaintiffs  invention.  The  plaintiff's  invention  has  ad- 
vantages as  to  the  ease  and  accuracy  with  which  the  exposure  to  the 
light  is  provided  for,  not  possessed  by  the  alleged  prior  inventions. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  to  add  that,  with  regard  to  the  lens,  the  defendants 
raised  a  similar  objection  to  that  raised  by  them  with  regard  to  the 
camera,  namely,  that  the  patentee  was  bound  to  point  out  in  his  speci- 
fication exactly  what  was  new  and  what  was  old.  But  I  need  not  repeat 
what  I  have  above  said  as  to  the  camera,  and,  indeed,  with  regard  to  the 
lens,  the  patentee  does  sufficiently  point  out  by  his  claim  that  the 
arrangement  of  the  adjustable  spring  was  regarded  as  new.  I  have  now 
dealt  with  all  the  substantial  objections  to  the  patent  taken  before  me, 
and,  as  they  fail,  and  infringement  is  not  really  disputed,  it  follows  that 
the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  the  usual  relief. 

Mr.  Eve;  We  ask,  my  Lord,  for  a  certificate,  if  your  Lordship  pleases,, 
as  to  the  validity. 

Mr.  Justice  Eomer  :  Yes. 

Mr.  Eve  :  And  of  proof  of  the  breaches. 

Mr.  Justice  Romer  :  Yes. 

Mr.  Eve :  And  then  we  ask  also  for  delivery  up  of  the  infringing; 
cameras  and  the  shutters,  and  for  the  usual  inquiry  as  to  damages. 

Mr.  Justice  Eomer  :  Yes,  you  are  entitled  to  that. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHART  OF  THE  HEAVENS. 
We  are  indebted  to  our  contemporary.  Nature,  for  the  following: — 

At  the  fourth  meeting  of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Carte  du 
Ciel,  which  took  place  at  the  Paris  Observatory  in  May,  under  the  presi 
dency  of  M.  Tisserand,  the  following  members  were  present :  MM. 
Anguiano,  Bailland,  Bakhuyzen,  Christie,  Donner,  Duner,  Gill,  Henry 
(Paul),  Henry  (Prosper),  Loewy,  Rayet,  Ricco,  Trepied,  Turner, 
Viniegra.  There  were  also  present,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Perma- 
nent Committee,  MM.  Abney,  Backlund,  Bouguet  de  la  Grye,  Cal- 
landreau.  Common,  Cornu,  Downing.  Fabre,  Faye,  Gautier  (P.),  Jacoby, 
Knobel,  Lais,  Laussedat,  Newcomb,  Perrotin,  Scheiner,  Stephan,  Wolf. 

Of  the  eighteen  observatories  associated  for  the  production  of  tho 
Carte  du  Ciei,  thirteen  were  represented.  The  directors  of  the  five  other 
observatories,  MM.  Russell  (Sydney),  Baracchi  (Melbourne),  Obrecht 
Santiago),  Crula  (Rio  Janeiro),  Beuf  (La  Plata),  were  prevented  from, 
attending  by  great  distance  or  by  professional  duties. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  M.  Tisserand ;  Vice. 
Presidents,  MM.  Bakhuyzen  and  Gill;  Secretaries,  MM.  Donner  and 
Trepied. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted : — 

I.— ^Photographic  Catalogue. 

1.  The  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  the  probable  error  of  the  value  of 
the  rectilinear  co-ordinates  measured  on  the  plates  should  be  reduced  to 
the  smallest  possible  limits,  and  that  the  measurements  must  be  directed, 
in  such  a  way  that  this  probable  error  shall  never  exceed  0''-20. 

2.  (a)  The  Committee  think  it  necessary  to  publish  the  rectilinear 
co-ordinates  of  the  photographed  stars  as  soon  as  possible. 

(b)  It  is  desirable  that  this  publication  should  include  the  necessary 
information  for  the  conversion  of  the  results  into  equatorial  co-ordinates. 

(c)  The  Committee  desires  that  a  provisional  catalogue  of  right  ascen- 
sions and  declinations  should  be  published  by  those  observatories  which 
have  sufficient  funds  at  their  disposal. 

3.  Each  observatory  will  be  at  liberty  to  choose  the  positions  of  the 
comparison  stars  in  the  catalogues  which  seem  to  them  most  suitable. 
For  the  calculation  of  the  constants  of  a  plate,  a  minimum  of  ten  com- 
parison stars  should  be  adopted  if  possible.  The  adopted  positions  of 
these  comparison  stars  will  be  published, 

4.  The  question  of  determinmg  whether,  for  the  redaction  of  the 
stars  to  1900,  it  would  be  advisable  to  adopt  a  uniform  system  of  con- 
stants for  the  observatories,  will  be  the  subject  of  a  subsequeut  discussion. 

0.  The  Committee  recommends  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  size  of 
publication  for  all  the  observatories;  the  size  should  be  that  of  the 
volumes  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Paris  Observatory. 

ti.  The  observatories  will  be  at  liberty  to  determine  the  photographic 
magnitudes  either  by  measurements  or  by  estimation.    The  only  con- 
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•aition  which  the  Committee  think  it  necessary  to  impose  ia,  that  the 
system  of  photographic  magnitudes  on  which  the  measures  or  estimations 
depend,  should  allow  of  a  precise  definition,  so  that  the  different  scales 
used  in  the  different  observatories  can  be  reduced  to  a  common  system. 
II.— The  Photooiuphio  Chabt. 

7.  Every  observatory  will  be  provided  with  a  scale  of  density,  which 
will  be  printed  on  the  plates  at  the  same  time  as  the  reseau,  and  which 
will  permit  the  determination  of  the  sensibility  of  each  plate  lor  laminons 
sources  of  different  intensities. 

Captain  Abney  is  charged  by  tiie  Committee  with  the  construction  of 
the  scales. 

8.  For  the  construction  of  the  chart,  the  second  series  of  negatives 
(that  is  to  say,  those  of  which  the  centres  have  odd  numbers  for  their 
declinations)  will  be  made  in  three  exposures,  each  lasting  thirty  minutes. 
This  time  of  exposure  may,  of  course,  be  reduced  if  an  increase  of  the 
sensibility  of  the  photographic  plates  be  secured. 

9.  The  Committee  allows  photogravure  on  copper  as  a  means  of  repro- 
•ducing  the  chart.  The  negatives  to  be  exposed  three  times,  and  enlarged 
•to  twice  the  original  size. 

10.  The  observatories  will  make  two  positives  on  glass  by  contact,  one 
ai  which  will  be  placed  in  the  Pavilion  de  Breteuil,  the  lieadquarters  of 
the  International  Bureau  of  Weiglits  and  Measures. 

11.  The  Committee  defers  till  the  next  meeting  the  examination  of  the 
measures  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  with  tlie  object  of  assisting 
■those  observatories  which  may  anticipate  a  difiBcnlty  in  completing  their 
programme. 

The  meetings  of  the  Committee  were  marked  with  the  greatest  cordi- 
ality, and  with  the  desire  to  carry  to  the  end  the  great  work  undertaken 
in  common ;  the  decisions,  prepared  by  special  sub-Committees,  were 
passed  unanimously  by  the  members  present. 

The  conference  was  followed  by  a  soiri;e  on  Saturday,  May  IG,  and  by 
a  dinner  given  the  next  day  (Sunday,  May  17),  in  the  large  gallery  of  the 
Observatory,  at  which  the  following  were  present :— MM.  Bamoaud, 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction;  Bertrand  and  Berthelot,  Permanent 
Secretaries  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences ;  Coma  and  Chatin,  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  Academy;  the  members  of  the  Committee,  and 
numerous  visitors  belonging  to  the  Academy,  the  Bureau  des  Longitudes, 
the  Council  of  the  Observatory,  and  the  personnel  of  the  establishment. 
Professor  Backlnnd,  Dr.  Downing  and  Professor  Newcomb,  members  of 
Conference  on  fundamental  stars,  were  also  present. 


POSTERS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHS. 


[The  Studio.) 

If  you  set  out  to  advertise  certain  things  for  sale,  it  is  no  use  to  do  so  in 
a  modest,  retiring  way.  Audacity  and  arrogance  befit  a  placard,  and  if 
the  man  in  the  street  jeers  at  blue-haired  maidens,  or  emerald  green  skies, 
do  not  assume  too  hastily  that  the  artist  who  employs  them  has 
blundered.  There  are  many  ways  of  attracting  notice,  and  eccentricity 
is  by  no  means  a  reprehensible  quality  in  advertising.  The  difficulty  is 
to  be  eccentric  and  yet  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  good  taste.  But  a 
few  years  ago  the  damozel  beloved  of  the  Burne-Joues  school  would  have 
stood  no  chance  of  finding  favour  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  advertise. 
Now  she  is  the  popular  heroine  of  the  moment.  That  she  will  stay  so 
•for  long  is  neither  likely  nor  entirely  to  be  desired  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the 
idea  which  governs  conventional  decoration  is  thereby  advanced  a  step, 
one  does  not  grudge  her  her  hour  of  popular  applause  ;  for  to-day,  when 
the  photographer  bids  fair  to  mfect  the  masses  with  his  erroneous  belief 
that  direct  imitation  is  the  end  of  art,  it  is  good  that  in  ways  which 
appeal  to  the  million  a  totally  opposite  doctrine  should  be  preached.  To 
•"  press  a  button,"  nay.  even  to  "  do  the  rest  "  oneself,  is  not  necessarily 
to  become  the  peer  of  Rembrandt  or  Titian,  nor  even  of  a  poster  designer. 
The  bold  camera- wielder  claims  to  be  the  perfect  draughtsman,  he  laughs 
•to  scorn  the  simplified  drawing  of  the  decorative  school,  the  while  he 
despises  the  stippled  finish  of  the  old  miniaturist.  As  well  might  a 
maker  of  mirrors  proclaim  himself  a  greater  painter  than  Reynolds  ;  un- 
-doubtedly  he  reflects  more  of  the  person  that  gazes  into  his  looking 
glasses  than  any  artist  ever  set  down ;  neither  the  fleeting  reflection,  nor 
the  image  chemically  retained,  have  aught  to  do  with  drawing,  and  the 
ideal  they  exalt  is  not  one  essentially  connected  with  art. 

Gleeson  Whits. 


THE  ENAMEL  PROCESS  ON  COPPER  AND  ZINC. 
[Eder*B  Jahrbacli.] 
DcniNci  my  last  year's  visit  to  Germany,  France,  and  England,  for  put' 
^oses  of  study,  I  observed  that  in  many  places  efforts  were  being  made  to 
take  advantage  of  the  well-known  American  copper  enamel  process  for 
the  production  of  zinc  process  plates.  It  deUghted  me  to  co-operate  in 
these  efforts,  and  upon  my  return  to  Vienna  1  took  the  matter  in  hand. 

It  was  at  once  evident  to  me  that,  in  applving  the  process  to  zinc,  an 
essential  modification  was  necessary,  principally  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  7.inc  will  not  stand  so  high  a  degree  of  heat  as  copper.  How  far 
'this  circumstance  would  influenca  the  principal  foundation  of  the  process 


was  still  unknown  to  me.  Bat  to  every  operator  it  most  be  clear  that  a 
workable,  reliable  process  for  zinc,  similar  to  the  enamel  process,  most 
possess  high  practical  value.  Not  only  is  zinc  five  timei  cheaper  than 
copper,  but  such  a  process  would  be  a  considerable  improvement  in  com- 
pirison  with  the  asphalt  or  transfer  methods  in  regard  to  quality  and 
quickness  of  production. 

All  my  experiments  were  carried  out,  both  on  copper  and  on  zinc,  and 
comprised  reproductions  of  oil  paintings,  water  colours,  Indian  ink,  and 
charcoal  drawings,  also  phototypes  of  various  line  drawings.  Concerning 
the  photographic  process  adopted,  the  following  may  be  noted : — 

The  exposures  were  made  exclusively  by  electric  light  (G(XX)  candle 
power),  and  on  wet  collodion.  For  the  colour  subjects  Dr.  Albert  ii 
isochromatic  collodion  was  used  in  conjunction  with  a  yellow  screen. 
The  other  exposures  were  made  with  a  twenty  per  cent,  bromo- iodised  collo- 
dion. The  sensitising  bath  was  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  1  in  12, 
and  the  developer  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of  iron  and  copper.  The  first 
intensifier  consisted  of  5000  parts  water,  IHU  parts  sulphate  of  iron, 
90  parts  citric  acid,  and  a  few  drops  of  a  1  in  12  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  Fixing :  Cyanide  of  potassium  solution  1  in  20.  The  negatives 
were  blackened  with  chloride  of  gold,  1  part  in  2000  parts  of  water,  and 
10  parts  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  lens  was  a  Zeiss  Anastigmat, 
type  /-9,  focus  690  mm.,  tbe  largest  circular  stop  No.  128  =  68  mm., 
the  smallest  No.  2  =  8  mm.  diameter. 

For  the  process  negatives,  an  etched,  cemented,  cross  screen,  by  Levy, 
with  fifty-three  lines  to  the  centimetre,  was  used.  The  distance  of  screen 
from  plate  was,  as  a  rule,  4  mm.,  but,  with  flat  subjects,  7  to  8  mm. 
distance  was  given.  The  exposures  were  made  with  two  stops,  namely, 
with  No.  2  or  4,  for  about  one-third  the  time,  and  with  No.  32  or  61  for 
tbe  remainder. 

The  total  exposure  was  from  six  to  ten  minutes,  according  to  subject. 
The  negatives  were  reversed  in  the  following  manner :  The  negative  was 
coated  with  plain  collodion,  dried,  the  edges  lifted  with  a  needle  and  then 
immersed  in  a  dish  of  clean  water.  In  about  ten  minutes  the  film  floated 
off,  was  taken  up  on  a  stiff  sheet  of  paper,  and  transferred  to  a  glass 
plate  coated  with  gelatine.  The  negatives  were  of  good  density,  and 
with  clear  glass.     No  retouching  was  done. 

After  I  had  made  several  experiments  with  various  sorts  of  commercial 
fish  glue,  which,  on  account  of  their  valuable  properties  in  respect  of 
consistency  and  chemical  imparities,  led  frequently  to  unsatisfactory 
results  and  rendered  the  process  uncertain,  I  at  last  fixed  upon  the 
receipt  of  Professor  Valenta,  of  the  Vienna  Technical  Institute,  which  is 
a  preparation  of  Cologne  glue.  According  to  the  same,  1(X)  grammes  of 
good  Cologne  glue  are  soaked  for  twelve  hours  in  GOO  c.  c.  of  water,  and 
then  melted  in  a  water  bath ;  3  grammes  of  dry  egg  albumen  are  then 
dissolved  in  a  little  water,  added  to  the  glue  solution,  and  the  temperature 
raised  to  100°  C.  for  fifteen  minutes  on  a  water  bath.  Filter  and  allow  to 
cool ;  60  c.  c.  of  this  solution  are  then  mixed  with  3'5  grammes  of  dry  egg 
albumen  dissolved  in  30  c.  c.  of  water,  and  to  this  is  added  in  the  dark 
30  c.  c.  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  bichromate  of  ammonium.  Again 
iSlter  the  solution.  According  to  my  experince,  this  solution  may  be 
kept  three  or  four  days  in  a  dark,  cool  room. 

Before  coating,  the  zinc  and  copper  plates  were  cleaned  with  alcohol 
and  moderately  warmed.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  the  sensitised  solution 
was  then  poured  upon  the  plate  in  the  same  way  as  coating  glass  with 
collodion.  The  plate  was  then  transferred  to  the  whirler,  which  had  pre- 
viously held  a  warmed  lithograph  stone.  It  was  then  whirled  until  dry, 
which  usually  takes  from  four  to  five  minutes. 

As  dust  is  a  very  troublesome  companion  in  this  manipulation,  I  cover 
the  plate  with  a  hood  of  cardboard.  At  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the 
plate  I  place  a  small  piece  of  blotting-paper,  which  absorbs  the  solution 
thrown  ofl  by  the  whirler.  Printing  was  done  by  daylight  only,  and  took 
forty-five  to  sixty  seconds  in  the  sun,  and  five  to  eight  minutes  in  tbe 
shade,  according  to  the  light,  on  very  dull  days  np  to  fifteen  minutes  was 
necessary. 

The  development  was  first  done  in  clean  water,  and  took  thirty  to  forty 
seconds.  To  ascertain  clearly  the  degree  of  development,  I  then  bathed 
the  plate  in  a  solution  of  new  Victoria  green,  prepared  by  the  Badiscbe 
Anilin  and  Soda  Fabric.  If  the  development  be  correct,  the  plate  is 
washed  under  a  spray,  again  stained  with  the  dye,  and  allowed  to  dry 
spontaneously.  All  the  detaU  can  now  be  seen  upon  the  plate  in  an 
intense  green  colour,  and  every  plate  that  has  failed  can  be  at  once 
cleaned  off  without  burning  in. 

For  burning  in  I  use  a  long  gas-heater  with  an  iron  plate,  1  centimetre 
thick,  on  the  top.  With  full  pressure  of  gas  a  heat  is  evolved  exceeding 
the  melting  point  of  bismuth  (264°  C),  and  below  the  melting  point  of 
thallium  (290°  C).  I  conclude  that  the  heat  must  be  about  270"  to 
280°  C.  By  lowering  the  gas  I  can  reduce  the  heat  below  the  melting 
point  of  tin  (280°  C).  The  developed  plate  is  placed  upon  the  plato  of 
iron,  and  the  following  changes  are  observable :  Rather  below  150°  C.  the 
colouring  matter  disappears,  and  the  film  begins  to  appear  yellowish,  it 
then  passes  to  light  brown,  and  with  full  power  of  gas,  in  about  three 
minutes,  turns  to  a  chocolate  brown.  The  image  on  these  bornt-in 
copper  plates  I  have  found  a  complete  protection  against  any  solution  of 
chloride  of  iron,  until  the  process  plate  is  full  etched,  and,  of  course, 
without  any  further  preparation.  But  thif  did  not  concern  me  much,  as 
this  process  is  well  known.  My  object  was  to  employ  a  bichromated  glue 
process  that  would  be  more  trustworthy  and  simple  than  any  other. 
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'Bat,  of  course,  it  was,  above  all,  necessary  to  keep  in  view  tfaat  the 
structure  of  the  zinc  in  producing  the  enamel  should  not  be  injured, 
■which  would  infallibly  be  the  case  if  the  temperature  were  raised  as  high 
as  with  a  copper  plate,  to  reach  the  dark  brown  stage  in  the  film  of  glue. 
'I  thought  that  I  might  attain  this,  perhaps,  for  practical  purposes, 
without  producing  an  enamel. 

After  many  failures,  I  arrived  at  the  following  result : — The  bichro- 
mated  glue  picture  on  zinc  was  developed  and  stained,  as  already 
described,  and  then  laid  upon  the  iron  plate  of  the  gas-heater.  Some- 
what below  150°  C.  the  colouring  matter  disappears ;  at  the  melting  point 
of  Sandarak  (about  150°  C.)  the  film  turns  somewhat  yellow,  and  at  this 
•point  the  zinc  plate  is  removed.  (In  future  I  shall  so  arrange  the  gas- 
beater  for  hardening  the  film  on  zinc  plates  so  that  the  iron  plate  can- 
not exceed  a  temperature  of  150°  C).  The  film  has  now  attained  a  con- 
dition in  which  it  can  withstand  a  first  etching  with  400  grammes  of 
alcohol  (forty  per  cent.)  and  5  grammes  of  chemically  pure  nitric  acid. 
According  to  subject,  the  strength  of  image,  and  degree  of  develop- 
ment, the  etching  should  last  from  three  to  five  minutes.  As  soon  as  all 
details  in  the  shadows  are  plainly  visible,  clear  and  open,  and  the  etching 
is  sufficiently  deep  to  permit  cf  the  plate  being  rolled  up,  the  first  etching 
is  stopped.  The  plate  is  then  washed  with  water,  gummed,  and  dried. 
It  is  then  treated  with  a  soft,  wet  sponge,  rolled  up  with  fatty  ink,  dusted 
with  finely  powdered  dragon's  blood,  and  the  latter  is  then  fixed  by  heat. 
'The  second  etching  is  with  a  two  to  three  per  cent,  water  etching  solu- 
tion, and  lasts  about  five  minutes.  The  plate  is  again  washed,  and  once 
more  placed  in  the  above-mentioned  alcohol  etching  solution  for  two  to 
three  minutes.  With  correct  exposure  and  development,  the  entire 
etching  of  a  process  plate  of  quarto  size  does  not  take  more  than  thirty  to 
forty  minutes.  The  plates  are  sharp  and  clean,  and  faultless  prints  can 
be  made  from  them  in  the  Schnell  press.  In  the  reproduction  of  line 
drawings  the  first  etching  is  done  in  the  same  way,  and  the  final  etching 
after  the  usual  manner  for  line  work. 

I  may  remark,  in  addition,  that,  if  much  over-exposed  or  too  little 
developed,  the  plate  may  be  etched  with  the  alcohol  bath,  strengthened 
by  addition  of  1  to  2  grammes  of  acid.  It,  in  much  over-exposed  plates, 
the  details  in  the  shadows  still  fail  to  appear,  the  plate  may  be  laid  iu  a 
one  to  one-and-a-half  per  cent,  water  etching  bath  for  a  minute  or  two, 
in  which  all  detail  will  come  up.  With  much  over-exposed  copper 
plates  I  have  obtained  good  results  in  the  following  manner : — The 
■enamelling  is  stopped  when  the  film  turns  brown,  and  the  plate  im- 
meised  one  to  one  and  a  half  minutes  in  a  chloride  of  iron  solution, 
40°  B.  It  is  then  washed,  and  the  burning-in  is  carried  to  the  dark-brown 
stage,  when  it  is  at  once  finished  in  a  chloride  of  iron  solution, 
40  to  45°  B.  I  have  also  fully  burnt-in  at  once,  and  then  etched, 
first  with  a  35°  bath,  and  finished  with  a  42  to  45°  solution.  The 
results  were  quite  satisfactory.  Much  over-exposed  plates  can  also  be  de- 
veloped in  warm  water  at  18°  to  20°  C.  I  have  also  observed  that  the 
above-mentioned  bichromate  of  glue  formula  answered  admirably  for 
copper  plates,  but,  if  the  same  consistency  upon  zinc  plates,  it  gave 
trouble  in  development.  This  was  obviated  by  adding  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  water.  I  think  this  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  copper 
plates  have  a  much  more  homogeneous  surface,  whilst  the  Fomewhat 
porous  nature  of  the  zinc  retains  too  much  of  the  glue,  and  the  film 
becomes  too  thick. 

With  reference  to  the  production  of  enamel  on  copper  plates,  I  have 
found  that,  in  using  Cologne  glue,  as  well  as  other  sorts  of  commercial 
fish  glue,  the  plate  should  not  be  heated  above  280°  C.  for  production  of 
the  enamel.  At  the  melting  point  of  bismuth  the  uncovered  portions  of 
the  copper  plate  become  as  white  as  silver,  and  the  film  brown  ;  the  film 
then  gradually  turns  dark  brown,  and  the  copper  .assumes  a  reddish 
hue.  By  further  heating  to  the  melting  point  of  lead,  the  plate  begins  to 
oxidise.     The  film  of  enamel  begins  to  peel,  and  at  last  flies  off. 

If,  in  my  experiments,  I  have  contributed  a  small  addition  to  the 
elucidation  of  this  subject,  and  have  given  a  useful  hint  in  working  out 
this  bichromated  glue  process  on  zinc,  I  shall  be  satisfied.  1  must,  how- 
ever, expressly  state  that,  like  others,  I  have  failed  iu  producing  an 
•enamel  process  on  zinc,  as  it  is  understood  with  copper ;  but  I  believe 
that  the  bichromated  glue  process  on  zinc  is  of  practical  value,  worked 
in  this  simple  and  reliable  way.  G.  Feiiz. 
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DEATH  OF  MB.   WILLIAM  ENGLAND. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  William  England, 
which  occurred  a  few  days  ago,  at  tlie  age  of  sixty-six.  The  deceased 
gentleman  had  a  long  association  with  photography,  -which  he  took  up  in 
the  Daguerreotype  days.  In  later  times  he  acquired  a  well-deserved 
reputation  for  his  landscape  work,  and  was  jrenowned  for  his  Alpine 
views,  which  for  a  long  time  remained  unapproached.  Some  of  his  in- 
stantaneous street  scenes,  taken,  we  believe,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1858, 
are  not  excelled  even  at  the  present  day.  Mr.  England  may  be  described 
as  one  of  the  old  school  of  photographers,  the  ranks  of  which  are  rapidly 
thinning,  and  he  was  universally  esteemed.  In  former  times,  as  our 
back  volumes  testify,  he  made  many  contributions  to  technical  photo- 
graphic knowledge.  For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of  Coanoil  of  the 
Jioyal  Photographic  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  warm  supporter,  and  at 
•whose  exhibitions  he  was  a  frequent  exhibitor. 


The  Photoghaphic  Club. — The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be 
held  in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.  C. ,  at  eight  o'clock 
on  Wednesday  evening,  August  26.  The  subject  for  discussion  will  be,  The 
Best  Basil  for  Judging  at  Photographic  Exhibitions.     Visitors  are  welcome. 

Leytonstone  Cambra  Club. — The  Hon.  Secretary-  writes:  "I  regret  ta 
inform  you  that  the  studio  of  the  Leytonstone  Camera  Club  was  destroyed  by 
fire  on  the  night  of  August  II ),  including  the  whole  of  the  Club  property. 
Fortunately  the  latter  was  fully  insured.  Wonkl  you  be  kind  enough  to- 
intimate  that,  whilst  arrangements  are  being  made  for  new  premises,  all  com- 
munications should  be  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  110,  Wiadsor-road, 
Forest  Gate,  E. 

Soldering  glass  by  means  of  a  metal  solder  has  become  a  possibility 
through  a  recent  discovery  of  an  alloy,  composed  of  ninety-five  parts  of  tin 
and  five  of  zinc,  which  melts  at  a  low  temperature  and  will  firmly  adhere  to 
glass.  Anotlier  alloy  of  tin  and  aluminium,  containing  ten  parts  of  the  latter, 
melts  at  390°,  .'lud  can  be  used  also  for  soldering  glass.  Either  of  these  alloys 
can  lie  cast  upon  glass  without  danger  of  breaking  the  glass  if  it  has  been  pre- 
viously heated  slowly.  Castings  of  these  alloys  made  on  glass  become  firmly 
adherent,  as  much  so  as  though  they  were  made  on  metal. 

When  the  Princess  of  Wales  intends  to  visit  the  photographers,  says  a  con- 
temporary, she  usually  arranges  that  her  sitting  shall  take  place  in  the 
morning.  A  special  studio  is  set  apart  for  the  Princess  and  other  members  of 
the  Royal  Family.  It  is  appro.iched  by  a  private  door,  which  leads  to  an 
ante-room  provided  with  e.asy-chairs  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  illustrated 
papers.  A  small  chamber  is  fitted  up  as  a  dressing-room,  and  liere  is  to  be 
found  a  maid  (rom  Marlborough  House,  who,  has  preceded  her  Royal  mistress 
with  a  dressing-case  containing  all  toilet  requisites.  Tae  Princess,  having 
decided  on  the  position  in  which  she  wishes  to  be  taken,  arranges  herself.  It 
is  etiquette  on  these  occasions  for  the  photographer  to  address  any  remark 
he  may  have  to  make  to  the  lady-in-waiting  in  attendance,  who  in  turn 
addresses  the  Princess,  who  replies  through  her. 

Photometry  of  Coloured  Lights. — An  ingenions  and  simple  method  of 
compiiring  the  luminosities  of  ditt'erently  coloured  lights  is  described  by  Frank 
P.  Whitman  in  the  Phi/sical  llemtw  of  recent  isiue.  'f he  principle  on  which 
Whitman's  photometer  is  founded  is  due  to  Professor  Rood.  Rood  prepare<l 
about  fifty  grey  discs,  differing  successively  in  depth  of  tint  from  black  to 
white.  If  a  dark  shade  was  rombined  witfi  a  light  shade  in  the  usual  way, 
and  rotated  ratlier  slowly,  the  familiar  unpleasant  sensation  known  as  a 
"  flicker  "  was  produced  ;  but,  if  successive  pairs,  more  and  more  nearly  alike, 
were  chosen,  the  flicker  became  less,  until  it  almost,  or  quite,  disappeared. 
Nearly  the  same  eft'ect  was  produced  if,  instead  of  a  grey,  tome  other  colour 
was  substituted  on  one  of  the  discs.  It  was  always  possible  to  combine  with 
a  grey  disc  of  such  a  shade  that  the  flicker  nearly  ceased,  showing  that  this 
sensation  is  apparently  independent  of  the  wave-lengths  of  the  lights  compared, 
and  dependent  only  on  the  relative  luminosities.  In  Whitman's  instrument, 
a  coloured  card  and  a  white  card  are  alternately  exhibited  to  the  eye  of  the 
observer.  These  cards  are  illuminated  by  lights  of  different  intensities  placed 
at  opposite  ends  of  a  graduated  photometer  bar.  By  moving  the  support  on 
which  the  cards  are  fixed  along  the  photometer  bar,  a  point  is  reached  at 
which  the  "flicker "  ceases.  At  this  point  the  illumination  of  the  white  iliso 
or  card  is  taken  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  coloured  card,  and  the  relative 
intensity  of  the  sources  of  light  can  be  cilculated.  Of  course,  instead  of  a 
coloured  card,  a  coloured  light  may  be  subjected  to  measurement.  This 
instrument  is  said  to  give  results  quite  as  good  as  are  obtained  when  two 
lights  of  the  same  colour  are  compared  by  the  ordinary  photometer. — Seientijic 
American. 

Photoorapht  m  Colours  at  Newquay. — Mr.  G.  G.  BuUrnore  writes  to 
our  Newquay  contemporary,  whose  remarks  we  quoted  last  week:  *'I  have 
read  with  interest  your  reply  to  my  challenge  in  this  matter,  and  much  regret 
to  note  that  Mr.  Bennetto  regards  my  letter  'as  liased  on  the  implication  that 
he  does  not  speak  the  truth.'  I  wish  emphatically  to  disabuse  his  mhid 
of  any  such  intention  on  my  part,  as  my  challenge  was  addressed  to  yourselves, 
and  I  have  not  yet  heard  irom  Mr.  Bennetto,  privately  or  jiublicly,  that  iie, 
claims  to  lave  di.-covered  'photoaraphy  in  colours  of  nature  ny  purely  photo- 
graptiic  means.'  I  was  under  tlie  impression  that  jour  iirlide,  'A  Grand 
Discovery  by  a  Newquay  Photographer,' in  your  issue  of  the  24th  iJt.,  was 
based  upon  error,  anil  embodied  your  own  ideas  and  impressions.  Seeing  that 
a  large  amount  of  scepticism  has  always  been  manifested  on  this  subject,  you 
wiU,"l  think,  forgive  me  it  I  considered  that  your  good  selves  are  scarcely 
qualified  to  give  an  expert  opinion.  The  reasons  of  my  friend  and  myself 
holding  such  a  view  may  be  summed  by  the  following  extracts  from  an  article 
on  '  Photography  in  Colours, '  published  in  Chambers's  Journal  of  May  9  last, 
wherein  the  writer  makes  the  following  statement :  '  Again  and  again  has  it 
been  asserted  that  the  problem  of  photography  in  the  colours  of  nature  was 
solved.  Companies  have  been  formed  to  purchase  secrets  which  were  known 
only  to  one  man,  who  recognised  the  value  of  that  commercial  doctrine  which 
teaches  that  where  there  is  a  demand  a  supply  is  sure  to  follow.  Within  the 
past  twenty  years  half  a  dozen  such  projects  have  been  brought  before  public 
notice,  people  have  believed  in  them,  and  have  invested  their  money  in  them, 
but  we  are  still  as  far  from  photography  in  colours  of  nature  as  were  Daguerre 
and  his  contemporary  workers  of  half  a  century  back.'  After  stating  that 
'  advances  have  been  made  in  the  better  rendering  of  coloured  objects,'  he  pro- 
ceeds as  follows  :  '  Bat  all  this  progress  in  the  art,  satisfactory  though  it  be, 
brings  it  no  nearer  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  photography  in  the  colour  of 
nature.  True  it  is  that  there  are  many  methods  by  which  photographs  are 
printed  in  colours,  and  very  effective  some  of  these  pictures  are,  but  they 
employ  coloured  inks  or  pigments  of  some  kind,  and,  although  they  have  a 
photographic  foundation,  it  would  be  false  to  describe  them  as  photogr-iphs  in 
colour.'  I  wish  further  to  st.ate  that  I  appreciate  Mr.  Bennetto's  scruples  on 
the  question  of  its  bsing  a  '  common  street  bet,'  but  I  cannot  plead  guilty  to 
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-the  offence,  and  nothing  was  farther  from  mr  mind.  Personally  I  do  not  con- 
hsider  I  was  justified  in  declining  to  accept  the  deposit  of  the  twenty  guineas 
'for  the  benefit  of  a  public  institution  under  the  conditions  named.  I  note 
that  you  have  not  furnished  me  with  the  names  of  the  '  leading  scientists  and 
idistlnguished  persons  '  who  have  seen  the  results  and  '  cleclared  them  marvel- 
3ous.'  Had  you  done  so,  and  I  had  found  amongst  them  men  whose  judg- 
ment I  can  trust  iu  such  a  matter,  the  twenty  guineas  would  have  been 
forthcoming  witliout  further  trouble.  Seeing  that  Mr.  Bennetto  has  not 
denied  or  qualifieci  your  statement,  but  baa,  through  you,  taken  the  matter  up 
personally,  my  friend  is  prepared  to  pay  the  sum  of  fifty  guineas  against  yours, 
■or  Mr.  Bennetto's  twenty-five  guineas,  upon  the  conditions  laid  down  in  my  letter 
published  in  your  issue  of  the  Slst  ult. ;  and  permit  me  to  hope  that  you  will 
endeavour  to  overcome  Mr.  Bennetto's  scruples,  and  that  you  will  appeal  to 
Mr.  Bennetto,  who  must  take  a  deep  interest  iu  the  welfare  of  the  town,  to 
obtain  for  its  benefit  the  substantial  sum  now  offered  by  my  friend.  After 
.reading  the  articles  in  The  British  Journal  ok  Photociraphy  on  Photo- 
^aphy  in  Colours  in  the  Lantern,  Mr.  Bennetto  will  scarcely  ask  the  referee 
to  accapt  that  mode  of  demonstration." 
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Thi  following  applicationa  for  Patents  were  made  between  August  5  and 

August  12,  1896:— 

Cleaning  Plates. — No.  17,185.     "An  Improved  Method  of  and  Apparatus 

for  Cleaning  and  Preparing  Photographic  Plates  and  Films.'       B.  J. 

Edwards. 
MODNTINO. — No.  17,189.     "Improvements  in  or  relating  to  the  Method  of 

and   Means    and  Appliances    for    Mounting    Drawings,    Photographs, 

Stamps,   Etchings,  and  the  like  in  Albums,   Mounts,  and  analogous 

Articles."    H.  J.  Johnston-La  vis. 
Folding  Cameras.— No.  17,217.     "Improvements  in  Folding  Photographic 

Cameras."     W.  W.  BeaSLET. 
Embossing. — No.  17,225.     "  Improvement  in  the  Method  of  Embossing  Photo- 
graphs."   Complete  specification.     F.  A.  Taber. 
Stkreosoopic  Apparatds. — No.  17,388.     "  Process  and  Apparatus  for  Taking 

and    Reproducing    Photographs    with    Stereoscopic    Effect."      T.    J. 

Perbett. 
Cameras— No.   17,505.      "Improvements  in  or  relating   to    Photographic 

Cameras  or  Film-exposing  Apparatus."    T.  H.  Blair. 


iH^etingiS  of  lboctett>)E{. 


MEETINGS   OF  SOCIETIES  FOR   NEXT   WEEK. 
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■24, 

■25, 

25 
26 

29 
29, 
29, 

29, 

29. 

29, 

29, 


Name  of  So«let7. 

North  Middlesex 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society 

Hackney  

Photographio  Olab 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society 

Borough  Polytechnic 

Oroydon  Oamera  Glnb  

OroydoQ  Hicroscopioal  

Darwen 

Leytonstone , 

South  London  


Babjeet. 


Demonstration  by  the  Autocopyist  Co, 

'The  Preaideut  (Sir  J.  Benjamin  Stone, 
M.P.)  will  attend  to  Distribute  the 
Medals  and  Certificates  gained  at  the 
Annaal  E'hihitton. 

f*»^n  Night  -ind  Demonstration. 

f  The  B*»at  Ba,s'9  for  Judging  at  Photo- 

t     graphic  E>hibitions. 

(  Eicursion :  Worcester.    Leader,  G.  A. 

1      Thomasou. 

Etcnrsioui  Barnes  and  Rirhmond. 

1  Kxcnrsion  :  Greenwich.     Leader.  W.  H. 

'     Rogers. 

j  ConTeraatioual  Meeting  and  Excursion 

(     Resnlts. 

(  Kicnrsion;  Bnll  Hill  and  Moor.  Leader, 

'      J.  W.  Smith. 

( Exonrsion :     St.    Margaret's.     Leader, 

)      G.  Campbell. 

(  E>«^. ;    Kew  and  Richmond.      Leader, 

t     M.  Boiall. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 
AnonsT  12, — Mr.  J.  E.  Hodd  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Lane,  an  American  gentleman  touring  in  Europe,  and  who  had 
previously  been  a  visitor  to  the  Club,  was  present.  He  stated  that  since  his 
last  visit  he  had  been  to  Madeira,  the  Cape,  and  the  Transvaal.  He  was  in 
Johannesburg  at  tlie  time  of  the  dynamite  explosion,  and  got  some  pictures 
within  a  few  hours  of  that  event.  He  referred  to  the  very  great  difference  in 
the  actinic  power  of  the  light  here  and  in  South  Africa.  He  found  the  light 
there  stronger,  in  a  photographic  sense,  than  it  was  in  the  United  States. 
Among  other  interesting  items  mentioned  by  this  visitor  was  a  method  which 
he  employed  to  utilise  dark-room  lamps  fitted  with  a  candle  and  actuated  by 
a  spring.  He  said  that,  by  wrapping  a  rag  or  duster  soaked  in  cold  water 
around  the  lamp  and  the  socket  containing  the  candle,  he  was  enabled  to  pre- 
vent the  candle  becoming  soft,  and  being  pushed  through  the  top  of  the 
lamp. 

Mr.  Tottem  showed  an  album  of  prints.  The  pictures  were  printed  upon 
matt  Solio  paper,  and  were  toned  with  platinum  in  accordance  with  the 
Eastman  Company's  printed  instructions.  The  pictures  were  excellent,  both 
in  an  art.stic  and  technical  sense. 

Being  an  Open  Night,  the  meeting  became  of  a  conversational  order.     Mr. 


Hodd  gave  further  details  and  particulars  of  some  dark  slides  which  poueased 
the  characteristics  of  producing  foggy  marks  upon  plates  which  were  left  In 
them  for  any  length  of  time.  Tliese  marks  were  of  an  uncertain  origin. 
Apparently,  they  were  produced  where  the  shntter  of  the  slide  was  hinge<l, 
but  sometimes  the  marks  were  light  and  sometimes  dark.  There  wti  no 
obvious  connexion  between  them  and  the  light  outside  the  slide.  They  were 
equally  noticeable  when  the  slide  and  the  plate  it  contained  were  kept  in  the 
dark  room.  Every  one  to  whom  he  had  related  the  particulars  had  a  theory 
which  accounted  for  the  trouble.  The  explanations,  however,  were  all  dif- 
ferent. Mr.  Hodd  promiseil  to  send  up  some  of  his  experimental  resnlts  to 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Club.  Having  once  .started  the  question  of  photo- 
graphic troubles  and  mishaps,  every  member  had  a  full  budget  of  disasters  and 
experience.s  to  relate. 

Mr.  Lane  promised  to  bring  up  to  the  Club  some  of  the  resnlts  which  he  had 
obtained  upon  his  recent  tour,  and  Mr.  Charters  White  wrote  stating  that  Mr. 
Noel  Cox  tiad  kindly  promised  to  give  the  Club  a  Travellers'  Nignt  during 
the  approaching  winter  session. 

» 

Hackney  PhotograplUc  Society.— August  11,  Mr.  W.  Rawlings  presiding. 
— .Several  new  books  were  added  to  the  library,  making  considerably  over  200 
books.  The  evening  was  set  apart  for  the  few  remarks  on  Multiple-coated 
Plates  by  Mr.  Sandkll,  who  said  the  anti-halation  powers  of  these  plates 
were  not  all  that  was  claimed  for  them,  as  they  would,  in  a  great  measure, 
make  over-exposure  almost  an  impossibility.  Many  questions  were  asked,  to 
which  Mr.  Sanfiell  replied.  'I'lie  speed  of  the  various  films  on  the  plates  were 
as  follows : — Top,  extreme  rapidity  ;  second,  medium ;  third,  slow  lantern 
plate.  He  had  not  adopted  the  Hurter  &  Driffield  method.  The  top  film  would, 
for  rapidity,  compare  with  any  in  the  market.  He  advocated  the  use  of  metol 
as  a  developer.  Id  hot  weather,  it  was  better  to  use  the  alum  bath.  Some 
experiments  were  made  of  plates  having  had  exposures  varying  from  half  a 
second  to  thirty-two  seconds,  and  were  successfully  developed  in  the  same 
dish.  A  great  number  of  prints  were  passed  round  and  bore  out  the 
inventor's  claim  of  the  anti-halation  powers  of  the  pistes. 

South  Australian  Fhotogfraphlc  Society. — The  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
South  Australian  Photographic  Society  was  held  at  llie  Chamber  of  Manu- 
factures on  Thursday  evening,  July  9.  Mr.  E.  W.  Belcher  presided.  Miss 
Ferryman  was  elected  a  member,  and  four  nominations  were  received.  Mr. 
Clough  and  Mr.  Stace  showed  specimens  of  work  for  criticism.  The  pro- 
gramme for  the  coming  year  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  also  the  eleventh 
annual  report,  which  contained  the  following : — "  The  number  of  members  on 
the  roll  is  now  sixty-nine.  Seventeen  new  members  were  elected  during  the 
year,  three  resigned,  and  three  were  struck  off  for  non-payment  of  subscrip- 
tion. Two  slight  alterations  of  the  rules  were  made,  one  to  provide  for  two 
Vice-Presidents,  and  the  other  to  make  Librarian  also  Assistant  Secretary. 
During  the  year  the  Secretary  and  Librarian  resigned  their  offices,  and  these 
positions  have  since  been  filled  by  Mr.  J.  Gaeard  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Dixon.  The 
Society's  stock  of  apparatus,  &c.,'ha3  received  the  addition  of  two  table  gas 
lamps,  a  strong  box  for  storingthe  Society 'spapers,  4c. ,  and  portable  bookshelves. 
The  library  has  been  further  extended  by  the  addition  of  fifteen  books,  besides 
periodicals,  the  total  number  of  volumes  on  the  catalogue  now  being  eighty- 
two.  A  complete  rearrangement  of  the  library  has  just  been  made,  all  the 
books  procurable  having  been  called  in  and  renumbered.  During  the 
year  eleven  ordinary  and  ten  committee  meetings  have  been  held.  The 
attendances  have  been  very  satisfactory,  and  the  specimens  of  work  shown  by 
members  for  criticism  have  been  nnmerous,  and  some  of  exceptional  merit. 
The  annual  conversazione  was  held  in  the  Victoria  Hall  on  September  12.  It 
was  largely  attended,  and  proved  a  complete  success.  On  February  29  an 
excursion  was  made  to  Mount  Barker  at  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Hon.  Dr. 
Cockburn.  This  is  the  fifth  year  in  succession  that  the  Society  has  benefited 
by  the  doctor's  kindness.  On  this  occasion  over  twenty  members  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  spent  a  thoroughly  enj  oyable  day.  The  Society  contributed  to 
the  success  of  the  Mayor's  c»nversazwne  in  November  by  an  excellent  display 
of  photographs  and  apparatus."  The  Treasurer  read  his  annual  statement,  which 
showed  a  good  credit  balance.  The  report  and  balance-sheet  were  unanimously 
adopted.  The  retiring  President,  Mr.  E.W.  Belcher,  delivered  theannual  address, 
and  made  reference  to  the  progress  of  photography,  the  discoveries  of  the  year, 
and  the  future  of  the  art.  The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted 
as  Mlovf 3 -.—Patrons;  Sir  Thomas  Powell  Buxton,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G.,  Hon. 
Sir  E.  T.  Smith,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Hon.  Dr.Cockhum,  M.P.,  Professor  E.  H. 
Rennie,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  Professor W.  H.  Bragg,  M.A.,andMr.  J.  J.Green.— Presi- 
dent :  Mr.  A.  W.  Dobbie. — Vice-Presidents :  Messrs.  A.  Scott,  B.A.,  and  A.  H. 
Kingiborough — Committee:  The  executive  officers  and  Messrs.  C.  F.  Clough, 
A.  \V.  Marshall,  and  S.  P.  Bond. — Hon.  Librarian  and  Assistant  Secretary: 
Mr.  J.  D.  Dixon. — Auditors:  Messrs.  C.  Radoliffe  and  Kerr. — Hon.  Treasurer: 
Mr.  R.  B.  Adamson.- ffon.  Secretary:  Mr.  J.  Garard.  A  hearty  vote  of 
tb.anks  was  accorded  to  the  retiring  President ;  also  to  the  Treasurer  for  his 
seven  years'  services. 

♦ 

O'  CorrttjKmdents  should  n«er  vritt  on  both  n<i««  of  ths  paper.    N»  natiet  it  tokM 
of  communicatumfi  unlets  tht  names  and  addrettn  of  th*  writ^rt  art  jrivfn. 


OPACITY   OF  WET  AND   DRY  NEGATIVES. 
To  the  Editobs. 
Gentlemen, — I  am  very  pleased  to  see  that  at  least   one  of  your 
readers  has  taiken  an  Interest  in  the  question  of  different  densities  of 
wet  versus  dry  gelatino-bromide  plates. 

The  experiment  he  has  suggested  is  certainly  an  interesting  one,  and  I 
venture  to  think  that  very  little  difference  will  be  found  between  the 
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density  of  the  stained  gelatine,  wet  or  dry ;  of  oonrae,  water  absorbs  a 
certain  amount  of  light,  but  that  will  not  account  for  the  diiferenee 
manifested  in  a  gelaiino  bromide  plate.  I  rather  suspect  that  the 
arrangement  of  molecules  of  the  silver  bromide  has  much  to  answer  for. 

Another  matter  bearing  on  this  subject  is  the  fact  that  a  gelatine 
negative,  when  dried,  after  the  application  of  alcohol,  is  more  intense. 
This  is  easily  proved  by  cutting  a  negative  in  twain  (one  that  has  not 
been  dried),  treat  one  half  to  a  doselof  alcohol,  then  allow  both  to  tiry 
spontaneously.  Rapid  drying  by  heat  increases  density.  Opaque  sub- 
stances, as  a  rule,  when  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  transparent 
vehicle,  lose  a  good  deal  of  their  opacity.  Bromide  of  silver  seems  to 
be  one  of  the  exceptions.  It  I  double  the  quantity  of  gelatine  to  a  given 
amount  of  silver  bromide,  I  get  more  speed.  I  account  for  this  by  the 
greater  separation  of  the  solid  or  semi-opaque  matter. 

Again,  if  I  take  a  negative  that  is  just  surface-dry,  and  place  it  over 
the  fumes  of  a  strong  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  the  image  will 
disappear  entirely  if  left  long  enough.  Where  has  the  silver  gone,  or  in 
what  state  is  it  ?  Certainly  not  visible,  and  no  subsequent  intensifi- 
cation will  bring  it  up  as  it  was  originally.  A  glance  along  the  surface 
■will  show  that,  where  the  negative  has  been  exposed  to  the  fumes,  it 
is  more  glossy,  leading  one  to  imagine  that  the  silver  is  evanescent. 
Apologising  for  taking  up  so  much  of  your  space,  and  thanks  to  your 
Capri  correspondent. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A,  L.  Hesdebso:*. 

277,  Lewisham  High-road,  S.E. 


THE  HYPO  FIXING  BATH. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  correspondent,  "  Alpha  "  asks  me  to  state  what,  in 
my  opinion,  is  a  suitable  strength  for  a  hypo  fixing  bath.  For  negatives  I 
consider  one  part  by  weight  of  hypo  to  five  parts  of  water  suitable ;  tem- 
perature, 60°  Fahr. ;  and  time  ten  to  twelve  minutes.  For  gelatino- 
chloride  prints  I  like  my  solution  weaker,  say,  one  part  to  seven  or  eight ; 
temperature,  55°  Fahr. ;  time  fifteen  minutes.  I  usually  alkalise  my 
fixing  bath  with  ammonia,  because  the  ammonia  bottle  {ten  per  cent, 
solution)  is  to  hand ;  but  any  alkali  will  do,  and,  in  fact,  ammonia  is 
better  kept  away  from  gold-toned  prints  unless  they  are  well  washed. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Andebw  Pkinole. 


THE  POISONS  ACT. 
To  the  Eeitoes. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  just  read  the  letter  of  your  correspondent,  Mr. 
Wm.  Hampson.  In  spite  of  his  wrathful  assertions  to  the  contrary, 
even  pharmaceutical  chemists  are  sometimes  as  ignorant  on  some  points 
as  you  asserted.  Not  so  very  long  ago,  I  was  told  by  a  chemist  that 
bicarbonate  and  carbonate  of  soda  were  practically  the  same  thing.  I 
don't  know  what  may  be  the  difference,  from  a  drug  point  of  view,  but, 
I  know,  any  one  using  them  indiscriminately  in  a  toning  bath,  would 
soon  find  something  wrong.  To  be  calmly  told,  when  one  wants 
bicarbonate,  that  carbonate  will  do,  and  is  practically  the  same  thing,  is 
quite  enough  to  make  one  doubt  the  infallibility  of  even  pharmaceutical 
chemists. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  C.  H.  Hewitt. 

Catherine-terrace,  Gateshead-on-Tyne,  Augiitt  15,  1896. 


AUT  AND  PHOTOGKAPHY. 
To  the  Ediiobs. 

Gentlemen, — In  answer  to  several  inquiries  since  my  letter,  "  Art  versvs 
Photography  " — which  should,  I  think,  be  Art  and  Photography — I  will 
forward  on  my  book,  to  those  who  have  applied,  as  soon  as  printed  ;  and, 
beautiful  and  charming  as  photography  is,  yet,  on  passing  many  photo- 
graphers' windows,  there  is  a  tendency  to  gloom,  which  the  art  of  the 
photographer  should  eradicate.  I  know  it  is  the  tendency  of  several 
processes,  and,  until  one  puts  them  side  by  side  with  other  works,  we  do 
not  appreciate  the  loss.  If  photographers  could  use  their  pencils  as  weil 
as  their  cameras,  they  would  realise  more  what  Professor  LuUy  says. 
Few  who  have  not  endeavoured  to  draw  and  paint  a  daisy  or  primrose 
dream  what  exquisite  symmetry  of  design,  what  tender  enchantments  of 
melting  tint  will  baffle  them  in  the  task  that  appears  so  easy ;  yet  even 
with  the  vast  majority,  who  will  partially  or  entirely  fail,  the  time  will 
not  be  in  any  way  lost  which  had  been  given  to  preliminary  lessons  in 
drawing.  'I'hey  would  have  acquired,  what  is  so  good  to  have,  a  new 
conviction  of  their  own  shortcomings  of  sense  and  observation ;  they 
would  have  perceived,  as  nothing  else  could  so  teach  them,  the  wonderful 
variety  and  perfection  of  the  natural  world,  and  the  absolute  inexhausti- 
bility of  its  stores  of  beauty  and  instruction. 

I  will  write  again  when  my  stress  of  work  is  somewhat  over,  if  I  can 
arrange  it,  to  see  if  some  of  you  might  explain  more  fully — for  "  things  seen 
have  more  power  than  things  heard." — 1  am,  yours,  &o.,      John  Boot.. 

86,  Warwick- street,  helgravia,  S.W.,  Angmt  17,  1896. 


COLES'  CAMEEA  FBONT. 
To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  glad  to  notice  in  your  last  number  that  the  Photo- 
graphic Club  have  sent  a  contradiction  to  their  reports  appearing  in  the 
JocENALs  of  January  17  and  February  7,  that  the  lens-carrier  which  Mr. 
Hare  presented  to  them  as  an  experimental  one  (and  which,  by  the  way, 
was  not  intended  for  the  camera)  was  in  any  way  like  Mr.  Coles'  camera 
front,  which,  instead  of  only  being  fit  for  a  club  museum  of  relics,  is  a 
complete  practical  success. 

I  think  it  a  pity  that  more  care  was  not  taken  with  the  report,  as  it  is 
entirely  misleading  to  those  who  trust  to  the  reports  of  the  leading 
London  clubs  as  to  the  value  of  new  inventions. 

The  value  of  this  camera  was  shown  at  the  Eoyal  Photographic  Society 
at  the  exhibition  of  the  lantern  stereoscope,  and,  at  another  London 
Society;  the  discussion  was  entirely  in  favour  of  the  front  aa  being  vastly 
superior  to  anything  gone  before.  One  has  only  to  use  it  to  find  hitheno 
unknown  comfort  in  working,  being  free  from  the  restrictions  of  fronts 
which  will  not  rise  at  a  short  focus. — I  am,  yours,  (fee,     H.  C.  RArsoN. 

11,  Shaftesbury -road,  Hornsey  Rife,  N.,  Augrtst  17,  1896. 


nvL&hitv^  to  Corregpontrent'S^ 

•»*  AH  matters  intended  tor  the  text  portion  of  this  Joubnal,  including 
queries,  imist  be  addressed  to  "The  Editobs,  The  Bbitish  Joubnal  of 
Photography,"  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden^  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  d^lay. 

*,*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  6e  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henby  Gbbknwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 

t^oTOGRAPHS  Registered  : — 

Arthur  Simmons,  25S,  Westminster  Bridge-road. — Two  ijhotograpTis  of  cricket  match 
at  the  Oval,  England  v.  Austvalia. 


Received.— Cadett  &  Neall ;  Percy  Lund  &  Co. ;  J.  Lewis;  "Background" 
"Mercury";  "Electric;"  and  otliers.     In  our  next. 

F.  Waben. — Thanks ;  you  will  observe  we  have  utilised  the  extract. 

Plaster  Casts.— F.  E.  G.  We  should  advise  you  to  send  the  casts  to  a 
maker  of  such  tilings. 

Dibectoby  of  Photoobaphers.— Annie  Wood.  Messrs.  Percy  Lund  &  Co., 
Bradford,  publish  such  a  work. 

Pybo  Stains. — J.  W.  We  fear  the  stains  are  not  easily  removed,  but  the 
cautious  use  of  solution  of  alum  and  hydrochloric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  or 
alum  and  citric  acid,  might  answw. 

Less. — Pitt  &  Son.  Sorry  it  is  against  our  rules  to  answer  questions  such  as 
yours.  We  should  advise  you  to  consult  the  catalogues  of  makers  of 
repute ;  but  we  should  be  pleased  to  help  you,  if  possible,  on  any 
specific  point. 

Venice  Tdrfentine. — M.  Connor.  Venice  turpentine  is  kept  by  most  oilmen 
who  make  a  speciality  of  varnishes,  also  by  most  drysalters.  We  shoulp 
not,  however,  recommend  you  to  add  any  of  it  to  the  varnish  you  name. 
Instead  of  improving  it,  you  will  be  doing  just  the  reverse. 

Gasoline.— S.  W.  Digby.  The  Ironmonger  is  clearly  under  a  misapprehen- 
sion. The  material  is  not  used  in  any  way  in  photography.  We 
should  say  that  the  best  sources  to  apply  for  it  would  be  some  of  the 
petroleum  refiners.  Wherever  it  is  supplied  from,  we  suspect  there  will 
be  difficulties  as  to  carrying  restrictions. 

Damaged  BACKGRorND.— J.  Moore.  We  strongly  suspect  that  yoa  will  not 
be  able  to  get  rid  of  the  stains  caused  by  the  rain  coming  through  the 
roof,  now  that  the  background  is  dry,  except  by  having  it  redistempered. 
If,  while  the  background  was  still  wet  with  the  rain,  it  had  been 
thoroughly  wetted  all  over  with  a  water  can,  the  probability  is  that  it 
would  have  dried  without  showing  any  trace  of  injury. 
Expired  Coi'VBIOHT. — The  copyright  in  the  engravings  has  expired  long  ago, 
and  they  are  very  scarce  now.  If  you  make  lantern  slides  from  the 
original  engravings,  you  will  be  all  right.  That  may  not  be  the  case, 
however,  if  you  make  slides  from  any  of  the  modern  reproductions  of 
them,  of  which  there  are  several.  There  may  be  a  copyright  in  the 
different  reproductions,  though  there  is  none  in  the  originals. 
Leaky  Roof. — S.  Simcoe.  Yours  is  no  uncommon  experience  after  such  heat 
as  we  have  had  during  the  summer.  However,  as  the  studio  was  only 
built  in  the  spring,  we  should  surmise  that  a  couple  of  coats  of  paint, 
on  the  outside,  will  make  the  roof  waterproof  again — that  is,  provided 
the  best  materials  were  used  in  its  construction.  We  should  advise 
you  to  consult  the  builder  who  erected  the  studio  in  the  matter. 
Residues. — Waste  says:  "Some  time  ago  you  suggested  putting  the  gold 
bath  (salpbocyanide)  with  the  used  hypo  baths,  but  I  do  not  think  you 
mentioned  the  method  by  which  you  propose  the  gold  and  silver  should 
be  thrown  down  together.  Must  I  add  liver  of  sulphur  and  sulphate  of 
iron  also?  I  shall  be  obliged  for  an  answer  in  the  usual  place.  I  have 
been  putting  these  baths  together  for  some  time  in  a  lead-lined  trough, 
formerly  used  for  washing  prints." — Liver  of  sulphur  alone  is  sufficient. 
If  the  baths  have  lieen  standing  long  in  the  leaden  vessel,  we  should 
suspect  that  the  precious  metals,  or  a  large  proportion  of  them,  are 
already  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  contact  with  the  lead. 

*,*  Many  answers  to  correspondents  unavoidably  held  over 
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OUR  FORTHCOMING  ALMANAC. 

"The  time  of  year  has  arrived  when  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
take  in  hand  the  preparation  of  The  British  Journal 
Photographic  Almanac  for  1897.  A  feature  of  the  volume 
for  the  past  thirty  years  has  been  the  cc-operation  of 
numerous  friends  and  readers  of  the  Journal,  and  the 
Editor  takes  the  opportunity  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
support  so  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  his  predecessors 
may  be  continued  to  him. 

We  especially  invite  contributions  on  topics  of  practical  interest, 
and  should  feel  obliged  if  the  articles  and  any  accompanying 
sketches  are  sent  to  us  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

■Secretaries  of  Societies,  and  especially  of  those  established  since 
the  appearance  of  the  last  Almanac,  will  oblige  us  by  for- 
wardiug  lists  of  officers  and  other  details  for  inclusion  in  the 
Directory  of  Photographic  Societies,  in  order  that  the  list 
may  be  made  as  complete  as  possible. 

The  Publishers  wish  us  to  remind  intending  advertisers  that 
the  announcement  pages  of  the  Almanau  ai-e  already  filling 
rapidly,  and  that,  to  ensure  insertion  and  good  positions, 
orders  and  copy  should  reach  them  without  delay. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

Mr.  Byrne,  of  Richmond,  is  good  enough  to  send  us  a  copy  of 
a  circular  he  has  received  from  a  well-known  firm  of 
diarists,  who,  in  referring  to  an  almanac  they  are  about 
to  publish,  say  :  "  In  it  we  are  placing  a  coupon,  on  presenta- 
tion of  which  at  certain  photographers'  throughout  Great  Britain 
the  bearer  will  be  entitled  to  one  cabinet  portrait  free  of  charge, 
and  shall  be  pleased  to  add  your  name  to  the  list,  which  will 
cost  you  nothing,  on  the  understanding  that  you  will  honour 
any  of  the  said  coupons  that  may  be  presented  before  the  end 
of  1897.  As  in  every  instance  other  copies  will  undoubtedly 
be  ordered,  and  further  business  result,  this  must  prove  a 
splendid  advertisement  for  you.  We  only  appoint  one  pho- 
tographer in  each  district,  so  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you 
per  return." 

*  «  ♦ 

We  are  not  astonished  to  be  told  by  Mr.  Byrne  that  he 
declines  to  entertain  the  proposition.  The  firm  certainly 
offer  photographers  a  free  advertisement,  although  some  may 
think  it  is  not  one  by  which  they  are  likely  to  profit,  either  in 
money  or  reputation.  The  presence  of  a  photographer's  name 
in  the  list  may  not  inform  the  public  in  so  many  words  that 
he  has  agreed  to  take  photographs  for  nothing ;  but,  as  he  is  to 
depend  for  his  profit  upon  the  copies  that  will  "undoubtedly  (?) 
be  ordered,"  it  would  be  a  very  dense  sitter  who  did  not 
straight  away  see  through  the  arrangement.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  firm's  offer  is  one  tn  commend  itself  to  the 
favourable  consideration  of  photographers  of  any  class  or 
standing,  but  the  idea  all  through  strikes  us  as  being  hardly 
calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  photographer 
although  it  may  benefit  a  book  such  as  the  authors  of  the 
circular  are  advertising. 


We  are  informed  that  the  National  Research  Society  has 
awarded  its  gold  medal  to  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company 
for  practical  demonstrations  connected  with  the  application  of 
the  Riintgen  rays  to  surgical  diagnosis.  The  Company,  who  were^: 
early  in  the  field  with  practical  radiographic  work,  deserve  the 
medal ;  but  we  should  be  glad  if  any  of  our  readers  would 
oblige  us  with  some  information  respecting  the  National 
Research  Society,  of  which,  we  must  admit,  we  never  before 
heard. 
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Messrs.  Whittakeb  &  Co.,  of  Faternoster-Bquare,  send  us 
the  programme  of  the  Technological  Examinations  for  the 
Session  1896-97,  held  by  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute.  It  is  a  volume  of  over  300  pages,  price  lOd,  and  it 
need  hardly  be  said  that  photography  finds  a  place  among  the 
subjects  treated  of.  In  another  part  of  the  Journal  we  give 
the'syllabus  of  next  year's  examination,  as  well  as  the  questions 
set  at  that  which  was  held  last  May.  The  questions  set  in  the 
photo-mechanical  branch  strike  us  as  difficult  to  improve  on ; 
but  we  think  that  those  selected  for  ordinary  photography  are 
here  and  there  open  to  objection.  As  an  example,  the  Artigue 
process,  of  which  it  is  sought  to  test  candidates'  knowledge, 
amuses  soijie  half-dozen  dilettanti  photographers,  but  is 
Scarcely  likely  to  win  serious  consideration  as  a  printing 
method,  and  we  are,  therefore,  at  a  loss  to  know  why  it  was 
thought  necessaiy  to  refer  to  it. 


There  were  other  questions  set  in  this  —  the  Honours — 
grade  that  assumed  a  degree  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
candidates  which  they  were  hardly  likely  to  possess.  For  in- 
stance, they  were  asked  to  describe  the  composition  and  manu- 
facture of  celluloid  as  used  as  a  support  for  gelatine  emulsion. 
The  text-books  tell  what  celluloid  is,  but,  as  it  is  not,  we 
believe,  manufactured  in  this  country  for  emulsion  purposes, 
the  part  of  the  question  that  asked  for  information  on  that 
point  is  practically  impossible  to  answer. 


"  The  causes  of  the  phenomenon  known  as  the  reversal  of 
the  image  "  are  not  yet  precisely  understood  ;  at  any  rate,  we 
are  safe  in  saying  that  our  foremost  scientific  investigators 
who  have  studied  the  phenomenon  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
causes,  so  that  the  question  is  one  to  which  none  but  specula- 
tive replies  could  be  given.  If  it  is  customary  for  examiners 
to  set  questions  that  do  not  admit  of  definite  answers,  we  would 
suggest  the  abandonment  of  the  practice,  inasmuch  as,  the 
object  of  the  examination  being  presumably  to  test  the  candi- 
date's knowledge  of  iwactkal  photography,  the  introduction  of 
matters  of  disputed  theory  is  superfluous.  We  may  note,  in 
conclusion,  that  the  candidates  were  asked  to  describe  "the" 
process  of  producing  burnt-in  enamels  on  porcelain.  The  candi- 
dates would  be  quite  entitled  tb  rejoin,  "  Which  onel"  There 
is  more  than  one  such  process ;  but  the  ways  of  examiners  are 
difficult  to  comprehend,  a  conclusion  to  which  most  of  us  were 
driven  comparatively  early  in  life. 


PRINTSELLERS'  PHOTOGRAPHS. 
By  this  title  we  would  wish  to  be  understood  as  referring  to 
the  photographs  adapted  for  exhibiting  for  sale  in  the  print- 
seller's  shop,  in  contradistinction  to  those  produced  in  the 
usual  routine  of  the  professional  photographer's  studio  to  his 
sitters'  orders.  It  may  be  that  to  many  the  term  will  be 
meaningless,  that  it  will  suggest  nothing  in  the  way  of  business 
or  of  profit.  But  things  were  not  always  thus.  The  pioneers 
of  popular  portraits  for  the  million  could  tell  the  present 
generation  of  photographers  of  orders  that  would  be  well-nigh 
incredible.  It  is  on  record  that,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
earte-de-visite,  when  popular  characters  were  to  be  seen  exhibited 
in  every  print-shop  window  in  the  kingdom — and  were,  more- 
over, sold  quickly  at  1*.  &d.  a  piece,  and  were  to  be  seen  in 
almost  every  album  in  the  kingdom — it  is  on  record  that  an 


order  for  a  hundred  thousand  copies  of  Her  Majesty  was  placed 
in  Mr.  Mayall's  hands  :  a  hundred  thousand  cartes,  invoiced 
possibly  at  9s.  or  lO-s.  per  dozen,  aud  printed  from  wet-plate 
uegitives  without  any  retouching,  twelve  repeat  portraits  on 
each  plate  !  We  are  now  writing  of  a  period  of  upwarc's  of 
three  decades  ago,  when  it  was  actually  the  fashionable  thing 
to  be  photographed,  and  fill  one's  album  as  quickly  as  possible 
with  an  equal  proportion  of  friends  and  of  public  characters. 
Gradually,  however,  the  craze — for  such,  indeed,  it  was — 
subsided,  till  it  was  once  more  given  a  fresh  lease  of  existence 
in  a  different  direction,  portraits  of  pretty  popular  actresses 
and  singers  being  chiefly  in  demand.  After  a  while,  when 
this  fashion  had  had  its  day — Soho-square  could  give  a  good 
account  of  the  millions  of  pictures  sown  broadcast  from  its 
distributing  centre — the  popular  fancy  was  for  portraits  of 
society  belles,  which  had  such  an  immense  run  that  it  was 
reported  that  some  of  them  were  paid  large  sums  for  the 
privilege  of  photographing  them,  and  a  new  slang  expression 
was  adopted  into  the  language  of  the  day — "professional 
beauties "  these  sitters  were  termed.  It  was  said  that  they 
were  as  well  paid  as  the  actresses,  to  one  of  whom — Mrs. 
Rousby,  in  "  'Twixt  Axe  and  Crown " — it  was  currently 
rumoured  that  no  less  than  200Z.  was  paid  for  the  sole  privilege 
of  photographing  her  and  selling  her  portraits. 

Since  that  time,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  sale  for  this  class 
of  picture,  with  a  few  occasional  brilliant  exceptions,  has  falleu 
lower  and  lower,  till,  we  opine,  an  order  for  a  hundred  pounds' 
worth  of  copies  of  one  negative  would  be  looked  upon  as  some- 
thing quite  out  of  the  common. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked,  "  How  has  all  this  come  about?" 
The  answer  is  easy  to  find.  It  is  twofold  :  first,  the  cessation 
of  a  particular  popular  craze;  and  secondly,  and  most  important, 
the  invention  of  the  ruled  screen  for  process  blocks.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  the  matter,  the  increased  facilities  offered  for 
multiplication  by  the  process  block,  and  its  quick  adoption  by 
the  press,  has  scotched,  if  not  killed,  the  business  of  popular 
character  selling. 

Time  was  when,  if  any  one  took  an  interest  in  a  particular 
person  or  place,  he  would  go  to  the  nearest  print  shop  and  buy 
a  photograph;  nowadays,  however,  he  says,  "I  will  wait  till  I 
get  my  Saturday's  illustrated  paper,  it  will  be  sure  to  contain 
it."  Quite  recently  we  were  in  a  well-known  photographer's 
studio,  and  we  heard  a  client  say,  while  admiring  a  new 
portrait  just  issued,  "  Oh,  I  will  wait  till  Saturday,  when  it 
will  be  in  my  paper,  and  I  shall  cut  it  out  and  frame  it." 
This  is  nothing  but  a  bald  narration  of  fact,  and  the  only 
question  that  can  arise  out  of  it  is,  "  What  is  the  remedy  1 " 
We  know  of  none,  and,  even  when  there  is  a  sale,  prices  arc 
cut  so  low  as  to  leave  little  margin  for  profit.  There  i?, 
however,  one  palliative,  and  that  is  from  the  fons  et  origo  viali 
itself,  the  illustrated  papers  themselves.  Any  one  can  see  for 
himself  what  a  poor  show  the  weekly  illustrateds  would  be 
without  photographs  reproduced  by  "  process  "  or  actual  wood- 
engravings.  Of  this  source  of  profit  less  use  is  made  than 
might  be.  These  papers  must  have  illustrations  and  photo- 
graphs to  base  them  on ;  it  behoves  the  photographer,  with  his 
eyes  open,  to  lose  no  chance  of  securing  a  negative  of  every 
person,  every  event,  every  place,  which  for  the  moment  is 
occupying  public  attention,  and  to  get  a  print  off  at  once  to 
the  most  suitable  paper.  They  will  all  accept  and  pay  for  such 
pictures ;  but  speed  is  the  very  essence  of  the  profit  to  be 
reaped.  If  a  man  becomes  famous  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
there  will  be  no  demand  for  his  portrait  for  the  papers  after 
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■the  firat  day  of  the  very  next  week.  Every  one  who  aims  at 
making  money  this  way  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Saturday 
editions  of  these  papers  go  to  press  Tuesday  or  Wednesday, 
and  that  some  time,  brief  though  it  be,  is  needed  to  get  a 
process  block  ready.  In  a  general  way,  Saturday  is  the  latest, 
though,  for  specially  attractive  and  popular  subjects,  Monday 
may  possibly  be  in  time.  The  publishers  then  are  just  willing, 
when  there  is  a  legitimate  copyright,  to  pay  a  fair  price,  its 
■extent  being  governed  by  the  demand  for,  or  the  rarity  of,  the 
■subject  photographed  ;  but  the  photograplier  must  be  in  time. 
Last  Saturday's  papers  offer  a  good  example  of  what  we 
mean.  AVe  have,  of  course,  no  means  of  ascertaining  what 
"the  photographers  received,  but  we  note  that  portraits  of  Li 
Hung  Chang,  at  Hawarden,  on  Saturday,  and  at  Windermere, 
on  Sunday,  appear  in  the  papers  published  last  week,  so  that 
the  plates  must  have  been  expose<I,  and  developed,  and  printed 
from  the  day  they  were  taken,  and  sent  off  the  same  day  to 
London,  care  being  taken  meanwhile  to  make  them  copyright. 
The  next  step  is,  of  course,  to  make  the  most  of  the  negative, 
either  locally,  or,  if  it  be  of  general  interest,  through  the 
usual  channels  of  publication.  Here,  however,  will  be  found  a 
woful  contrast  to  the  halcyon  days  we  have  alluded  to.  The 
■best  advice  we  can  give  is,  Be  open  and  fair  with  the  papers — 
they  are  willing  to  give  fair  prices,  governed,  as  we  have  said, 
by  the  subject  itself— and  above  all,  to  be  quick  to  put  the 
goods  on  the  market,  lest  they  be  a  "  day  behind  tlie  fair," 
when  their  value  for  paper  illustration  purposes  would  be  nil. 


Jtl  ZZuniT  Changr.— The  Chinese  Envoy,  who  has  been  the 
*'lion"  of  Europe  for  some  time  past,  has  left  for  the  States. .  Dis- 
appointment has  been  expressed  on  the  Continent  and  here  that  he 
has  not  left  business  orders  with  any  of  the  manufacturers  -svhose 
■works  he  has  visited,  although  the  "  goods  "  shown  him  have  been 
displayed  to  the  best  advantage.  However,  a  few  photographers 
have  profited  by  his  visit.  While  in  Germany,  he  was  photographed 
together  with  that  veteran  statesman,  Prince  Bismarck,  and  while 
in  England  with  Lord  Salisbury  and  als6  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  two 
of  the  greatest  statesmen,  though  of  opposite  politics,  of  this  country. 
All  these  photographs  have  been  reproduced  in  the  illustrated  press, 
and  have  proved  a  source  of  considerable  profit  to  the  photographers 
•who  took  them,  and  will,  doubtless,  continue  to  do  so  for  some  time 
to  come. 

la.  Andrea's  BallOQU  Expedition.— Last  week  we  com- 
mented on  the  conflicting  telegrams  received  during  the  past  few 
weeks  as  to  this  enterprise,  such  as,  that  the  wind  was  unfavourable 
when  everything  was  ready  :  that  the  wind  was  favourable,  and  that 
■a  start  had  probably  been  made ;  that  the  balloon  was  damaged  ; 
that  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  sighted,  .*cc.  At  last  we  have 
a  telegram,  dated  Christiania,  August  21,  which  is,  dmibtWs,  reliabK 
It  is  to  thf  effect  that,  when  Dr.  Xansen's  vessel,  th«  I'ram,  visiied 
Dane's  Land,  M.  Andree  stated  that  the  season  was  now  too  far 
advanced  to  make  the  ascent  this  year,  and  that  he  should  leave 
■Spitzbergen  on  the  20th  inst.  (Thursday  last).  It  may  be  remembered 
that,  when  this  expedition  was  first  mooted,  much  doubt  was  ex- 
pressed amongst  scientific  men  and  geographers  as  to  the  practica- 
bility of  the  hazardous  undertaking,  and,  so'  far,  they  have  proved 
correct.  We  shall  see  what  comes  of  it  next  year.  Many  are  of 
opinion  that  M.  AndrtSe  is  safer  now  than  he  would  have  been  if  he 
were  on  his  perilous  voyage. 


Stratford-on-A von.— Last  season,  and  this,  the  London  and 

North- Western  liailway  and  the  Great  Western  have  been  running 
half-day  excursions  at  a  very  cheap  rate  to  Shakespeare's  country,  of 
which  ma-iy  photographers  have  availed  themselves,  as  will,  no  doubt, 
many  more.     The  fare  for  the  double  journey  is  but  three  shillings 


and  sixpence,  and  allows  a  stay  of  over  four  hours.  What  we  wi»!i 
to  call  special  attention  to  is  that  the  former  railway  company  gives 
a  sketch  map  of  the  district  on  the  back  of  their  handbills,  showing 
the  route  to  be  taken  to  see  all  the  places  of  interest  in  the  shorte^. 
time,  as  well  as  the  times  to  get  from  place  to  place.  No  phot^ 
grapher,  who  visits  Stratford  for  the  first  time,  should  fail  to  take 
one  of  these  with  him,  as  it  will  save  him  much  loss  of  time,  and 
perhaps  avoid  sundry  "  tips  "  to  the  natives.  The  example  set  by  th« 
L.  vt  N.  W.  would  well  be  followed  by  other  companies  who  run 
such  trips,  as  often  those  who  avail  themselves  of  them,  particularly 
those  with  cameras,  waste  a  deal  of  time  in  finding  the  places  they 
are  most  desirous  of  seeing.  . , 

Return  of  l>r.  Hansen's  "  rram."  —  The  ship,  Frain, 
which  Dr.  Xansen  and  Lieutenant  Johansen  left  frozen  in  the  ice  in 
March  1S9.5,  has  arrived  safely  home  with  all  well  aboard.  It  is 
curious  that  Dr.  Xansen  and  his  vessel,  after  so  long  a  parting,  should 
arrive  back  within  a  few  days  of  each  other.  It  is  stated  that  the 
lowest  temperature  experienced  was  about  fifty  degrees  below  zero,aiid 
the  greatest  depth  of  sea  ascertained  was  2185  fathoms.  Dr.  Nansen 
says  that  those  on  board  the  I'Vam  had  plenty  of  amusements,  and 
well  they  needed  them  in  their  ice-bound  quarters.  We  mentioned 
last  week  that  Dr.  X'ansen  and  Lieutenant  Johansen  must  have  had  a 
rough  time  of  it  on  their  way  back ;  but  they  have  no  cause  to  com- 
plain, since,  of  the  reception  th«y  have  met  with  from  all  sides. 
They  have  been  feted  and  feasted  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and 
their  ship  was  received  with  the  greatest  honours  from  all  the 
other  vessels  in  the  neighbourhood.  Although  Dr.  Nansen  failed  to 
reach  the  pole,  yet  he  has  got  the  credit  of  having  got  nearer  to  it 
than  any  previous  explorer. 

The    Recent    Eclipse    of  tlie    Sun.— At  the  time   of 

writing  last  week  there  was  nothing  to  chronicle  with  reference  to 
the  different  eclipse  expeditions  but  the  more  or  less  failures — more 
rather  than  less — particularly  the  scientific-cum-pleasure  one  to 
Norway,  on  account  of  the  weather.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to 
learn  from  later  telegrams  that  the  same  has  not  been  the  case 
everywhere.  A  telegram  from  Hammerfest  says  that  Sir  George 
Baden-Powell's  yacht  Otaria  had  arrived  there  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  British  Eclipse  Expedition,  and  that  the  party  had, 
in  Nova  Zembla,  secured  some  very  satisfactory  photographs.  A 
telegram  from  St.  Petersburg  says  that,  with  regard  to  the  observa- 
tions of  the  eclipse  on  the  Amur,  the  sky  was  overcast  at  the  time, 
but  six  photographs  were  taken  illustrating  the  different  phases  of 
the  eclipse.  A  later  telegram  from  Russia  says  that  the  expedition 
sent  to  the  North  of  Finland  experienced  magnificent  weather,  and 
it  obtained  ten  good  photographs  of  the  corona  with  three  different 
apparatus.  So,  after  all,  some  satisfactory  and  valuable  results  have 
been  secured,  though  the  Norwegian  expeditions,  in  connexion  with 
which  the  most  elabDrate  preparations  were  made,  were  barren. 


A  Society  of  ItXiniature  Palntem. — Miniature  painting 
is  likely  to  receive  a  fresh  impetus  by  the  formation  of  a  Society  of 
Miniature  Painters,  who  intend  to  bold  an  inaugural  Exhibition  at 
the  Gallery,  17-5,  New  Bond-street,  about  the  middle  of  next  month, 
under  the  auspices  of  several  li.A.'.<  and  other  well-known  artists. 
The  members  of  the  Society  are  to  be  limited  to  fifty  professional 
artists.  The  E.xhibition  is  to  include  not  only  portraits  but  miniature 
subject  pictures  not  exceeding  12x10  inches  dimensions.  There  is 
no  question  that  miniature  painting  has  been  on  the  decUne  for  many 
years  past,  indeed  ever  since  the  advent  of  photography.  We  are, 
of  course,  alluding  more  particularly  to  the  "  Miss  La  Creevy  "  style 
of  portrait,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  may  be  said  to  be  now  about 
as  extinct  as  the  old  silhouette  black  paper  portrait.  Photogra{kliy 
practically  killed  both.  Mmiature  pictures  on  ivory  are,  however, 
still  done,  and  of  sufficient  merit  to  find  a  place  in  the  annual 
Exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy,  though  they  may  not  be  quite 
up  to  the  standard  of  a  Cosway,  a  Sir  William  Newton,  ando|J)ers  ; 
but  we  hope  that  the  new  Society  will  be  the  means  of  developing 
work  of  a  similar  character  to  theirs. 
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By  the  way,  has  the  colouring  of  photographs  become  a  lost  art  ? 
We  mean  the  high-class  work  that  used  to  be  done  thirty  or  more 
years  ago  by  Lock  and  other  artists  of  equal  talent.  That  high  class 
of  work  seems  to  have  now  become  quite  extinct.  This,  in  some 
measure,  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  base  upon  which  the  work 
was  put — the  silver  print — proved  evanescent.  Some  prints,  upon 
which  several  guineas  had  been  spent  in  the  colouring,  were 
found  to  undergo  a  wonderful  change  after  a  few  years.  That  need 
not  be  the  case  now ;  but  we  very  much  question  if  any  large  pro- 
portion of  the  public  would  pay  from  five  to  ten  guineas  for  a 
■coloured  photograph,  less  than  the  cabinet  size,  if  artists  were  forth- 
coming to  give  full  art  value  for  the  money. 


ORTHOCHROMATIC  COLLODION  EMULSION  FOR 
PROCESS  WORK. 

Having  recently  been  obliged  to  make  half-tone  negatives  from  a 
number  of  rather  highly  coloured  drawings,  and  finding  that  the 
necessity  of  making  first  an  ordinary  negative  upon  an  ortho- 
chrouiatic  plate,  and  from  this  a  silver  print,  and  then  the  half-tone 
negative  somewhat  too  tedious  a  job,  I  determined  to  try  my  hand 
at  preparing  collodion  emulsion  plates,  and  sensitising  them  myself, 
and,  after  considerable  failure,  success  attended  my  efforts  at  last, 
and  the  following  notes  may  be  useful  to  other  process  workers. 

As  I  knew  that  on  the  Continent  an  ortho  emulsion,  made  by 
Dr.  Albert,  was  used  by  many  process  workers,  I  first  tried  this,  but, 
either  from  my  ignorance  of  how  to  work  it  properly  or  some  other 
cause,  I  did  not  find  it  quite  satisfactory,  there  being  a  tendency  to 
fogginess  and  want  of  clearness  in  the  half-tone  negative  which  was 
fatal  for  block-making.  I  therefore  set  to  work  to  make  my  own, 
using  the  formula  originally  sketched  out  by  Hiibl. 

Schering's  celloidin  wag  chosen  for  the  pyroxyline,  more  because 

1  knew  it  better  than  anything  else,  and  absolute  alcohol  and  methy- 
lated ether ;  but  I  soon  found  that,  as  the  emulsion  had  to  be  pre- 
cipitated and  washed,  the  use  of  absolute  alcohol  was  rather  costly, 
80  the  old-fas-hioned  methylated  spirit  64  o.p.  was  used  to  make  the 
emulsion  in  the  first  place. 

The  method  of  preparation  was  as  follows: — 352  grains  of  silver 
nitrate  were  dissolved  by  boiling  in  3  drachms  of  distilled  water, 
and  sufficient  strong  solution  of  ammonia  cautiously  added  till  a 
perfectly  clear  solution  was  obtained.    To  this  solution  was  added 

2  ounces  of  methylated  spirit,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  cool,  and 
then  added  to  0  ounces  of  collodion,  made  by  dissolving  175  grains 
of  celloidin  in  9  ounces  of  methylated  alcohol  and  ether.  The  addi- 
tion of  the  silver  causes  a  slight  cloudiness,  partly  due  to  separation 
of  the  celloidin  and  partly  to  some  of  the  silver  being  thrown  out ; 
but,  if  the  mixture  is  well  shaken,  it  clears  up  somewhat. 

The  bromising  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  244  grains  of  am- 
monium bromide  in  3  drachms  of  water  and  6  drachms  of 
methylated  alcohol  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and,  whilst  still  warm,  this  is 
added  to  the  silver  and  collodion  in  four  or  five  lots,  shaking  between 
each  addition.  AVhen  all  has  been  added,  the  bottle  should  be  shaken 
well  for  at  least  ten  minutes,  and  then  distilled  water  should  be  added, 
in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  shaking  between  each  addition,  till 
the  whole  of  the  emulsion  has  separated  out,  and  this  can  readily  be 
detected,  as,  on  standing,  the  emulsion  collects  together,  leaving  the 
clear  liquid.  The  emulsion  is  now  poured  on  to  a  double  thickness 
of  namsook,  the  ends  of  the  same  collected  in  a  bag,  and  tied  to- 
gether round  a  stick,  and  suspended  in  a  beaker  of  distilled  water  to 
wash,  the  water  being  changed  three  times  in  fifteen  minutes.  It 
should  then  be  allowed  to  drain  well,  and  gently  squeezed,  to  free  it 
as  much  as  possible  from  water,  and  then  dipped  into  methylated 
alcohol  three  times,  to  still  further  remove  the  water,  and  then 
either  well  squeezed,  or,  as  I  prefer  to,  sling  the  bag  at  arm's  length, 
and  thus  get  rid  as  much  as  possible  of  the  spirit. 

The  emulsion  must  not  be  completely  dried,  but  whilst  still  damp 
dissolved  in  a  pint  of  alcohol  and  ether,  this  time  absolute  alcohol 
being  used  to  dissolve  it.  To  the  solution  should  be  added  four  and 
a  half  grains  of  narcotine,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  stand  at  least  a 
week  to  ripen,  shaking  it  frequently. 

To  sensitise  this  for  colours  is  a  simple  matter,  although  it  takes  a 
little  time  to  prepare  the  solution;  but,  having  once  prepared  it, 
or  rather  the  silver  eoside,  it  may  be  kept  indefinitely  in  the 
dark.  10  grains  of  eosine  (i  should  be  dissolved  in  |  ounce 
of  boiling  water,  and  to  this  added  5  grains  of  silver  nitrate 
dissolved  in  1  drachm  of  water.  Allow  the  precipitate  to  settle, 
filtiei,  and  wash  the  filter  with  boiling  water  till  the  washing  water  | 


is  strongly  coloured,  and  then  with  alcohol,  and  dry. in  thedj^rk. 
Collect  the  dry  silver  eoside,  and  keep  in  the  dark. 

The  sensitising  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  20  grains  of 
the  dry  silver  eoside  in  25  ounces  of  absolute  alcohol  to  which 
ammonia  is  added.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  heat  the 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  eoside,  and  drop  the  ammonia  in  very 
■gradually,  when  the  eoside  will  dissolve;  then  add  10  ounces  of 
alcohol  and  sufficient  glacial  acetic  acid  to  neutralise  any  free 
ammonia.  The  acid  must  be  added  cautiously.  Two  ounces  of  this 
dye  solution  should  be  added  to  every  pint  of  collodion,  and  this 
quantity  of  alcohol  should  be  omitted. 

The  coloured  emulsion  should  be  well  shaken,  then  allowed  to 
rest  for  about  five  minutes,  and  then  the  plates  coated  and  dried 
at  a  temperature  of  15°C.  Hiibl  recommends  their  being,  when  dry, 
heated  for  some  minutes  to  a  temperature  of  30°C.,  and  this,  ap- 
parently, about  doubles  the  sensitiveness ;  but,  so  far  as  my  work  is 
concerned,  I  have  found  that,  without  this  supplementary  heating, 
the  plates  are  very  little,  if  any,  slower  than  ordinary  wet  collodion, 
and,  when  using  them  with  a  fairly  deep  yellow  screen,  the  colour 
rendering  is  decidedly  satisfactory. 

The  best  developer  for  these  plates  is  glycin,  and  the  formula  I 
u?e  is  the  following: — 

A. 

Glycin      i  ounce. 

Sodium  sulphite . .       1^  ounces. 

Water 10        „ 

B. 

Potassium  carbonate 2 J  ounces. 

Water 10        „ 

For  use,  mix  in  equal  parts.  Unless  in  cases  of  over-exposure,  no 
bromide  is  necessary. 

After  fixation — and  I  prefer  for  this  the  much-decried  hypo — the 
negative  should  be  well  washed  and  dried,  and,  if  necessary,  reduced 
to  clear  up  the  dots,  and  for  this  I  prefer  ferridcyanide  and 
hypo  ;  but  possibly  this  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  cyanide  in  any 
form  alway.s  affects  my  head. 

For  intensification,  I  have  entirely  abandoned  pyro  and  silver,  pre- 
ferring metol,  as  it  gives  a  cleaner  image.  The  metol  intensifier  is,  of 
course,  much  on  the  same  lines  as  the  old  pyro,  in  two  solutions : — 

Metol 15  grains. 

Citric  acid 10      „ 

Water    2  ounces. 

The  negative  is  first  flooded  with  this  till  the  film  is  thoroughly 
saturated,  and  then  the  metol  solution  poured  off  and  one-tenth  of 
its  volume  of  ten  per  cent,  silver  nitrate  solution  added,  and  the 
whole  returned  to  the  plate  and  allowed  to  act  till  the  desired 
intensity  is  obtained. 

The  above  process  may  seem  troublesome,   but  it  is  really  very 
easy,  and  the  negatives  are  all  that  can  be  desired,  and  are  quick 
printers.  A.  D.  Pketzl. 
♦ 

A  COMPARISON  OF  ORTHOCHROMATIC  WITH 

ORDINARY  PLATES. 

IL 

Writing,  as  explained  in  my  former  article,  for  the  ordinary  photo- 
grapher rather  than  for  the  experimentalist  or  specialist,  I  shall,  as 
far  as  possible,  keep  clear  of  such  side  issues  as  do  not  seem  to  bear 
somewhat  directly  upon  ordinary  work.  In  this  I  am  in  the  main 
following  Mr.  White. 

One  of  the  strongest  points  bearing  upon  practical  photography 
which  Mr.  White's  experiments  seem  to  emphasise  is  the  comparative 
inutility  of  employing  isochromatic  plates  unless  a  long  e.xposure 
and  dense  screen  are  employed.  Pairs  of  exposures  were  made  upon 
a  colour  chart  (which  together  with  representative  prints  selected 
from  several  scores  of  negatives  specially  made  by  Mr.  White  have 
been  left  for  inspection  at  the  office  of  this  paper)  by  means  of  ordi- 
nary plates  and  colour-sensitive  ones  respectively.  Before  me  are 
results  of  one,  four,  and  sixteen  inches  of  magnesium  wire  burnt 
during  three  sets  of  exposures.  The  resulting  renderings  of  each 
pair  are  very  much  alike,  the  improvement  in  colour  rendering 
becoming  more  pronounced  as  the  exposure  was  lengthened.  The 
slight  divergencies  noticeable  in  the  renderings  between  the  two 
catpgories  of  plates  indicate  that,  although  neither  approached  nearer 
to  theoretical  perfection  much  more  than  the  other,  the  shortcomings 
were  merely  different  in  their  character. 

Next  as  to  the  influence  of  screens. 
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Mr.  White,  in  the  first  instance,  tried  the  following  thicknesses  of 
Ilford  screens,  -which  he  numbered  1  t«  5 : — 

Screen  1 Ilford  Xo.   1. 

»     2 No.    2. 

„     3 „      Nos.  1  and  2. 

„      4 „      Nos.  2  and  2. 

„      5 ,      Nos.  2  and  2,  Nos.  1  and  1. 

Exposinfj  ordinary  and  orthochromatic  threo  inches  of  magnesium  at 
/-It)  with  screen  1,  the  difference  between  the  two  is  so  slijfht  as  to 
be  hardly  worth  mentioning ;  the  undue  predominance  of  blue  rays 
is  painfully  noticeable  in  both,  whilst  neither  renders  the  proper 
brilliancy  of  tone  due  to  the  lighter  yellows  and  allied  tints.  Using 
nine  inches  of  magnesium  with  screen  2,  there  is  some  slight  improve- 
ment in  the  blue,  but  not  much.  Thirty-six  inches  of  magnesium  with 
screen  3  gives  a  rendering  in  which  all  colours  are  nearly  of  identical 
tone  value.  One  hundred  and  four  inches  of  magnesium  with  screen  4 
gives  a  result  which  is  perhaps  as  near  to  perfection  as  any  of  the 
series;  but,  remembering  that  the  normal  exposure  as  usually 
calculated  was  equivalent  to  one  inch  of  magnesium,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  even  were  we  to  allow  that  the  last  conditions  were  those  best 
calculated  to  ensure  faithful  colour  rendering,  such  would  be  quite 
outside  the  range  of  ordinary  photography  as  practised  for  profit  or 
pleasure,  for  neither  in  the  studio  nor  in  the  field  would  the 
average  photographer  for  a  moment  entertain  the  notion  of  increasing 
exposure  a  hundredfold.  Hence  the  foregoing  experiments,  in  so  far 
aa  I  hey  teach  anything,  would  seem,  in  my  opinion,  to  point  to  the 
absolute  futility  of  using  colour-corrected  dry  plates  for  all  ordinary 
purposes. 

Using  No.  5  screen  and  doubling  the  exposure  of  the  last  exhibits 
phenomena  due  to  over-correction.  Signal  green  forty-eight  magne- 
sium,/-]6,  gives  a  singularly  monotonous  rendering  of  colours  which, 
if  indicative  of  how  a  landscape  of  colour,  or  the  rose,  apricot,  and 
amethvst  of  a  pretty  face  would  come,  inclines  one  to  vow  never  to 
USH  this  doleful  colour  filter.  IJetter  the  livelv  lies  about  blue  and 
yellow  than  such  humdrum  quiker  tone.«,  which  would  apparently 
represent  the  wings  of  Iris  by  means  of  a  leaden  grey.  This  last 
opinion  has  only  references  to  the  picturesque  photography  of 
scenery,  and  so  forth,  where  absolute  truth — never  as  yet  possible 
— is  quite  secondary  in  its  importance  to  effect.  Any  how  the  green 
screen,  in  so  far  as  it  exaggerates  the  darkness  of  the  scarlets,  which 
negatives  never  render  too  light,  is  no  nearer  truth  than  no  screen 
at  all. 

Thus  far,  Mr.  White's  investigations  lead  him  to  the  conclusion 
that,  while  no  glass  screen  that  he  tested  interposed  between  the 
obj-'Ct  and  the  dry  plate  is  absolutely  effective  in  correcting 
inaccurate  colour  rendering,  the  best  result  he  could  obtain  needed 
ft  double  thickness  of  Ilford  screen  No.  2.  and  an  exposure  about  a 
liundredfold  what  is  required  where  an  ordinary  result  on  an  ordinary 
plate  is  aimed  at. 

One  other  point,  which  is,  perhaps,  more  important  to  most  people 
than  whether  a  given  plate  gives  fifty  or  forty-five  per  cent,  of  a 
particular  colour  brightness  in  a  landscape,  or  similar  subject,  is  that 
Mr.  White  found — what  others  before  have  more  or  less  emphatically 
stated — that  the  employment  of  screens — especially  dark  ones — has  a 
most  objectionable  lowering  effect  upon  the  subject.  A  dark  screen 
knocks  all  the  brightness,  the  sparkle,  and  crispness  out  of  the 
negative ;  it  seems  that  whatever  is  gained  in  truth  of  colour  is 
much  more  than  lost  bj-  the  inadequate  light  and  shadow  rendering, 
and  by  the  flatness  of  modelling  which  ensues.  The  practical  man 
will  understand  the  kind  of  difference  when  it  is  likened  to  the 
falling  away  in  brilliancy  which  happens  where  a  double  lens  is 
employed  instead  of  a  single  landscape  lens :  only  with  these  dark 
screens  the  mischief  is  much  more  pronounced. 

In  looking  at  the  various  prints  which  Mr.  White  took  of  his 
colour  chart,  one  cannot  help  but  be  struck  by  the  reiteration  of  that, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  not  fully  explained  manifestation  in  virtue  of 
which  the  photo?raphic  effect  of  colours  varies  according  to  their 
surroundings.  Mr.  White's  chart  has,  besides  a  painted  kind  of 
spectrum,  three  strips,  which  are  ri^spectively  white, grey, and  black; 
on  each  of  these  have  been  painted  four  discs,  coloured  red,  yellow, 
blue,  and  dark  green.  The  effect  of  the  three  different-toned  back- 
grounds upon  the  rendering  of  colour  values  is  at  times  most 
remarkable ;  for  instance,  whereas  most  of  the  photographs  of  the 
yellow  on  white  show  it  as  palpably  darker  than  blue,  the  same 
prints  show  yellow  on  black  as  nearly  as  light  as  blue,  the  difference 
being  hardly  distinguishable  ;  from  which  it  will  appear  how 
fallacious  arguments  may  be  which  are  based  upon  particular  colour 
charts.* 
*  See,  for  example,  Mr.  Ives's  charts  in  vol.  x.t.  of  Photograohic  Journal. 


Having  taken  my  readers  so  far,  it  will  perhaps  be  as  -svell  to 
proceed  a  few  steps  further  and  bring  to  their  notice  a  collection  of 
diagrams  which  Eder,  Bothamley,  Abney,  Vogel,  and  others,  haTe 
made  to  graphically  indicate  what  are  the  respective  amounts  of 
colour  sensitiveness  in  various  plates  which  have  been  specially 
treated. 

An  attentive  examination  of  these  diagrams  cannot  fail  to  impre«8 
upon  the  observer  that  with  all  its  faults  the  ordinary  plate  is  quite 
as  valuable  and  useful  as  any  single  one  of  the  dyed  plates  repre- 
sented. The  plates  thus  modified  exhibit  such  a  strange,  not  to  say 
forbidding,  erraticism,  as  would  make  thoughtful  individuals  little 
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inclined  to  depend  upon  them.  Take  that  one  treated  with 
cyanine  ;  here  all  light  from  a  to  e  (that  is  red,  orange,  and  yellow)  is 
eliminated.  Rose  Bengal  certainly  helps  to  render  the  due  intensity 
of  yellow,  but  from  a  to  c  is  quite  cut  off,  while  there  is  a  woeful 
falling  away  between  e  and  i'  (green). 

Perhaps  most  in  favour  is  the  mixture  of  eoslne  and  cyanine,  which 
indicates  a  tolerably  satisfactory  scale  of  sensitiveness.  At  the  same 
time,  although  this  is  particularly  sensitive  between  d  and  c,  ih» 
sensitiveness  does  not  extend  beyond  b  to  a.  Moreover,  compared 
with  the  ordinary  plate,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  that  great 
difference  from  d  to  K  (yellow)  which  one  might  expect. 

The  diagrams,  taken  as  a  whole,  seem  to  indicate  that,  to  a  larg9 
extent,  the  main  action  of  the  different  dyes  has  been  not  to  increase 
defective  sensitiveness,  but  to  reduce  the  redundant  action  of  the  too 
active  portions  of  the  spectrum — a  result  which  is,  moreover,  not  in- 
frequently accompanied  by  the  elimination  or  the  diminution  of 
portions  of  the  radiant  energy,  which  we  can  ill  afford  to  spare. 

A  reference  to  the  diagrams  relating  to  the  visual  manifestation  of 
sunlight,  and  the  photographic  rendering  upon  an  ordinary  photo- 
graphic plate  will  indicate  why  there  is  much  force  in  Mr.  White's 
contention  that,  providing  full  exposure  and  a  dark  screen  be 
used,  the  ordinary  plate  may  be  mswle  to  record,  with  quite  as 
much  perfection  as  any  other  at  present  known,  what  are, 
substantially,  the  colour  values  of  the  spectrum  as  judged  by 
the  average  eve. 

The  visual  intensity  of  light  increases  rather  suddenly  from  A 
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to  D,  whereas  the  photographic  rendering  is  far  too  gradual ; 
but,  by  sufficiently  increasing  the  actinic  influence  of  the  light 
upon  the  plate  instead  of  the  cnrve  being  normal  it  may  be  re- 
presented as  by  X  in  diagram  2  ; 
one  obvious  effect  of  doing  this 
is  to  very  grossly  increase  the 
energy  of  the  spectrum  from  b 
to  H.  By  interposing  a  dense 
screen,  as  already  mentioned, 
the  superfluous  light  action  is, 
theoretically,reducible  until  the 
photographic  aad  visual  curves 
are  identical,  or  nearly  so. 
Reverting  to  more  practical  matters  connected  with  the  question, 
if  Mr.  White's  contention  as  to  the  considerable  injury  caused  by  the 
interposition  of  a  dark  screen  between  a  view  and  its  image  be  not 
over-stated,  it  is  evident  that,  as  at  present  used,  screens  are  not  to  be 
thought  of.  But  with  their  rejection  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
correct  colouring  is  in  all  cases  hopeless  ;  for,  of  course,  the  objection 
which  is  raised  to  a  screen  does  not  hold  good  with  the  utilisa- 
tion of  light  in  which  blue  and  violet  is  less  than  usually  pre- 
dominant. 

Thus  magnesium,  gas  light,  electric  lights,  and  other  variously  tinted 
lights,  all  have  their  peculiarities,  it  being  perfectly  possible,  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  by  employing  a  suitable  illu- 
minant,  to  make  the  visual  and  photographic  effects  coincide. 

In  this  usage  of  artificial  light  to  cut  down  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  light  energy  between  b  and  h,  many  photographers 
are  inclined  to  imagine  that,  roughly  speaking,  all  artificial  lights  of 
similar  visual  appearance  have  practically  the  same  effect.  Such  is 
not  the  case ;  hence,  and  where  a  specially  sensitised  or  dyed  plate 
is  used,  the  best  effect  will  be  obtained  when  the  artificial  light  is  so 
chosen  that  it  yields  a  maximum  of  energy  of  rays  belonging  to  that 
part  of  the  spectrum  which  the  plate  used  is  least  sensitive  to,  and 
proportionately  less  in  the  remaining  parts  of  the  spectrum. 

AH  who  possess  a  reasonable  experience  in  outdoor  photography 
will  know  how  that  Nature  at  times  has  a  veiy  happy  trick  of  plac- 
ing a  colour  screen  of  her  own  between  one's  camera  and  the  scene 
to  be  depicted.  Such  is  most  often  the  case  towards  sundown,  but 
sometimes  may  occur  in  broad  daylight,  when,  moveover,  there  are 
but  faint  indications,  if  any,  of  such  inclination  to  yellowness  of 
light  as  we  might  expect.  What  is  the  precise  cause  of  the 
occasional  meteorological  manifestations  alluded  to  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  it  is  not  easy  to  explain,  nor  can  one  always  recognise  its 
presence  until  the  negative  tells  us  that  the  occasion  was  eminently 
favourable  for  the  due  intensities  of  half-tones  to  be  accompanied  by 
not  over-dense  clouds,  and  other  high-lights.  In  such  cases  we  are 
specially  advised  to  use  orthochromatic  or  dyed  plates ;  but,  if  Mr. 
White's  contentions  are  sound,  nothing  is  needed  beyond  a  slight 
increase  of  exposure. 

In  the  application  of  photography  to  the  copying  of  such  works  of 
art  as  have  colours  which  have  to  be  translated,  Mr.  White  does 
not  consider  dyed  plates  are  called  for,  except  where  the  colour 
scheme  is  unusually  pronounced  and  full  of  great  contrasts.  Thus, 
pictures  whose  effects  are  mainly  composed  of  two  or  three  adjacent 
portions  of  the  spectrum  can  be  as  well  copied  on  an  ordinary  plate 
as  on  any  other.  Where  there  is  any  departure  from  the  ordinary 
plate,  it  would  seem  from  Table  I.  that  there  is  much  range  in  the 
various  dyes  applicable  to  the  preparation  of  plates  for  photograph- 
ing particular  pictures. 

Thus,  old  pictures  which  are  much  yellowed  by  age  may  be  con- 
sidered as  copied  behind  a  screen  which  greatly  over-corrects  the 
original  colour  values ;  such  a  picture  usually  suffers  by  the  almost 
complete  suppression  of  blue  and  other  cool  tints.  To'  photograph 
such  a  work  with  a  plate  specially  sensitive  to  yellow  (c  to  e) 
obviously  intensifies  the  evil,  an  ordinary  plate  giving  far  the  better 
rendering.  Probably  cyanine  on  Ag.Cl.  (not  Ag.Br.)  would,  however, 
in  such  a  case  as  hypothesised  yield  the  best  result. 

This  paper  has,  I  fear,  somewhat  degenerated  into  gossip,  but  is, 
I  hope,  not  on  that  account  less  accurate  than  many  of  the  dry-as- 
dust  order,  which  many  people  either  do  not  care  to  read  or  fail  to 
grasp.  Those  who  would  wish  to  become  further  acqiiaiuted  with 
the  latest  opinions  upon  the  subject  will  find  suggestive  matter  in  a 
])aper  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Ives,  published  in  Transactions  of  the  Boyal 
I'kotryraphic  Society  for  April,  1806,  and  in  the  report  of  Captain 
Abney's  lecture  in  May  at  the  Society  of  Arts.  By  the  way,  Mr. 
Ives,  in  speaking  of  screens,  emphatically  condemns  one  which  has 
been  for  years  recommended.  The  screen  referred  to  is  the  aurine 
nn>,  which  Mr.  Ives  opines  is  "worse  than  no  screen  at  all." 
According  to  the  same  authority,  great  things  in  colour  renderiny 


are  possible  on  ordinary  plates,  using  a  combination  of  chrysoline  and 
brilliant  yellow. 

From  Mr.  White's  experiments,  and  other  arguments  advanced 
in  this  communication,  it  would  seem  that  ordinary  plates  used  with 
screens  may  produce  results  superior  to  some  makes  of  dyed  plates ; 
that  it  would  be  very  advantageous  if  plate-makers  would  mark  their 
boxes  of  plates  with  a  diagrammatical  indication  of  th«  plate's  relative 
colour  sensitiveness ;  perhaps  not  less  useful  would  be  the  statement 
as  to  what  dye  and  other  chemicals  are  used  in  altering  the  ordinary 
range  of  sensitiveness  of  the  silver  emulsion. 

Hector  Maclean,  F.R.P.S. 


FOREIGN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 
Shutters. — We  are  not  surprised  to  see  Dr.  Kriigner's  state- 
ments concerning  the  roller-blind  shutter  challenged.  We  summarised 
them  on  July  31  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography. 
They  are  now  criticised  by  Hans  Schmidt  in  the  PAotographische 
Mittheilungen.  Dr.  Kriigner  claimed  that  a  slit  passing  in  front  of 
the  lens  could  be  quite  as  efficient  as  a  slit  passing  in  front  of  the 
plate ;  but  Hans  Schmidt  points  out  that  a  slit  in  near  proximity  to 
the  front  of  the  lens  does  not  transmit  a  band  of  light  to  the  plate, 
as  assumed  by  Dr.  Kriigner.  It  merely  reduces  the  amount  of  light 
transmitted  to  the  whole  plate.  For  full  eftioienoy,  the  slit  must  be 
some  distance  in  front  of  the  lens ;  but  this  has  another  objection, 
the  farther  the  slit  from  the  lens,  the  greater  must  be  its  width, 
otherwise  the  margins  will  not  bo  exposed.  This  necessitates  a 
wider  blind,  and  destroys  the  advantages  of  compactness  and  light- 
ness, which  Dr.  Kriigner  claims. 


Doubtful  Advantagres. — The  same  writer  criticises  some  of 
the  advantages  claimed  for  certain  shutters,  and  recommends  the 
purchaser  to  be  wary  in  making  his  choice.  One  class  is  recom- 
mended because  it  opens  and  closes  on  one  side,  giving  more  ex- 
posure to  the  foreground  'than  to  the  sky ;  another  because  it  i& 
always  ready  for  use,  and  the  speed  can  be  regulated  by  pressing  the 
ball — a  flattering  assumption  of  the  photographer's  competence  to 
appreciate  the  difference  between  fractions  of  a  second ;  another 
recommends  his  shutter  because  the  image  can  be  seen  on  the 
focussing  screen  in  the  action  of  setting.  Happily,  this  hails  from 
Germany. 

Requisites  In  a  g'ood  Shutter. — The  speed,  regulated  by 
brake,  should  be  adjustable,  always  the  same,  and  under  absolute 
control.  The  release  should  not  be  over-complicated,  and  effected 
both  by  hand  and  pneumatic  arrangement.  The  shutter  should 
move  at  uniform  speed,  silently  and  easily.  The  arrangement  for 
time  exposures  should  be  absolutely  certain  and  not  dependent  upon 
artifice ;  for  instance,  "  pressure  and  quick  release."  Easy  derange- 
ment of  the  mechanism  should  be  impossible.  If  these  conditions  are 
complied  with,  the  writer  thinks  the  form  of  shutter  unimportant. 
It  will  always  be  ready  and  certain  in  action.  For  the  best  work 
the  most  favourable  position  is  between  the  lenses,  as  it  obviates, 
distortion  and  favours  rapidity  of  action. 


movable  Studios.  —  In  the  Photoyraphisches  Wochenblattf 
M.  Barlet  offers  some  remarks  on  this  subject  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. The  writer  thinks  we  are  often  disposed  to  give  too  much 
weight  to  custom.  In  starting  a  new  business  there  are  many  risks, 
and  a  portable  studio  would  mitigate  the  loss  if  the  site  proved  to  be- 
unfortunate.  The  art  of  building  has  advanced  so  considerably  in 
recent  years  and  materials  have  been  so  much  improved,  that  there 
should  be  few  difiicvdties  in  planning  a  studio  combining  portability 
with  taste  and  comfort.  Heating  arrangements  might  be  greatly 
assisted  by  covering  the  walls  in  linoleum,  and  this  material  may  be 
used  with  advantage  as  a  floor  covering.  The  writer  recommends  a 
paved  and  cemented  floor,  which  would  give  a  firm  foundation  for 
the  superstructure.  With  modern  glazing  there  should  be  no  more 
difficulty  in  constructing  the  roof  than  in  the  case  of  a  permanent 
studio.  Makeshift  arrangements  are  not  synonymous  with  failure,, 
and,  in  confirmation,  the  vyriter  refers  to  a  series  of  photographs  that 
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appeared  in  Germany  during  the  last  decade.  They  excited  universal 
admiration,  and  two  or  three  photographers  of  note  travelled  to  a 
remote  bathing  place  to  see  the  studio  where  these  pictures  bad  been 
taken.  They  found  a  harbour  with  two  high  windows.  The  light 
wftM  re-gulated  by  means  of  a  couple  of  curtains,  and  these,  with  a 
light  background  and  a  rrflector,  were  the  only  appliances  used  to 
produce  some  really  wonderful  effects.  And  the  artist  ?  An  assum- 
ing, amiable,  young  man,  not  far  out  of  his  teens,  but  with  a  quick 
eye  and  ready  perception  of  light  and  shade.  He  posed  with  facility, 
arranged  the  lighting  with  the  simple  means  at  command,  and 
astonished  every  one  with  the  dazzling  results. 


Photo-nxecliaiiloal  Dry  Plates.— Liesegang,  in  the  I'hof-o- 
giajjhische  Archie,  points  out  that  fog  is  usually  of  the  red  kind 
when  met  with  in  these  plates.  They  are  prepared  with  an  un- 
ripened  emulsion,  and,  as  red  fog  is  only  produced  in  the  presence  of 
soluble  silver  salts,  one  of  the  causes  may  be  a  residuum  of  nitrate 
of  silver.  Excess  of  ammonia  in  the  developer,  h}posulphite  of 
soda  used  as  an  accelerator,  and  imperfect  washing  between  de- 
velopment and  fixing  may  also  originate  the  trouble.  Grey  fog,  on 
the  other  hand,  occurs  when  an  emulsion  is  over-ripened,  over- 
exposed, or  over-developed.  It  may  protect  a  plate  from  red  fog, 
but  the  photo-mechanical  emulsion,  being  unripened  and  used  for 
line  work,  where  clear  shadows  are  essential,  the  conditions  are 
more  favourable  for  the  appearance  of  the  red  variety ;  but  "  red 
fog  "  is  a  misleading  appellation.  When  the  plate  is  fixed  and  washed, 
the  shadows  present  a  faint  yellowish  appearance.  This  changes  to 
red  in  drying.  Liesegang  formerly  thought  light  was  the  cause  of 
this  change  of  colour,  but  now  considers  it  solely  due  to  drying. 
If  the  plate  is  again  wetted,  the  colour  is  changed  to  yellow.  Red 
fog  may  be  removed  with  Farmer's  reducer,  or  bromide  of  copper, 
followed  by  hyposulphite  of  soda.  It  will  also  disappear  if  the  plate 
is  left  for  a  few  hours  in  the  fixing  bath. 


Sunday  Kest. — In  the  Kolnische  Zeitun;/  reference  is  made  to 
the  laws  promulgated  in  various  parts  of  the  Prussian  monarchy 
prohibiting  the  exposure  of  goods  in  shop  windows  during  Divine 
service.  A  certain  photographer  was  convicted  of  having  exposed 
photographs  in  a  show-case,  and  appealed  against  the  conviction  on 
the  ground  that  the  photographs  were  not  exposed  for  sale,  and 
should  not  be^  looked  upon]  as  goods.  His  appeal  was  disallowed, 
the  Court  holding  that  goods  comprised  not  only  objects  for  sale, 
but  samples  used  as  specimens. 

The  Klnetograpli.— We  read,  in  the  Photographische  Cor- 
rr/ipondfnz,  that  the  firm  of  Lechner  has  p-rfected  an  apparatus  for 
photographing  object-s  in  motion,  and  reproducing  them  as  lantern 
pictures.  It  is  called  the  "  kinetograph,"  to  distinguish  it  from 
Lumiere's  kinematograph.  It  is  claimed  that  the  kinetograph  is  an 
improvement,  as  it  permits  of  thirty  to  thirty-five  exposures  per 
second,  the  pictures  being  capable  of  projection  on  the  screen  with 
eqiial  rapidity.  The  apparatus  was  exhibited,  on  July  1.5,  before  a 
nu-nber  of  persons  interested  in  photography  and  many  represen- 
tatives of  the  press.  Amongst  the  pictures  shown  were  moving 
scenes  of  the  Moscow  Coronation  Procession,  street  scenes  in  Moscow 
and  Vienna,  scene  in  the  Vienna  Riding  School,  Exercise  of  the 
Vienna  Fire  Brigade,  a  Skirt  Dancer.  The  lust  p  c-ture  was  coloured, 
and  very  effective,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  series  passed  through 
the  apparatus  hiding  any  technical  defects  in  the  colouring. 


Ceramic  Photography.  -In  Eder's  Jah-buch,  F.  Haberditzl, 
of  Vienna,  gives  the  following  directions,  based  on  his  own  ex- 
perience. The  selection  of  a  suitable  gelatine  is  important,  the 
writer  having  made  some  400  experiments  before  hitting  upon  the 
right  sort  and  correct  proportions : — Dissolve  7  grammes  of  hard 
gelatine  in  100  grammes  of  water,  adding  6  grammes  of  sugar. 
Take  8  gramme.s  of  black  oxide,  or  iridium  oxide,  rub  it  well  down 
on  a  glass  palette  of  about  40  cm.  area  with  about  50  grammes  of 
watar,  until  the  latter  is  almost  evaporated.    The  solution  of  gelatine 


is  then  added  a  little  at  a  time,  and  rubbed  up  with  the  oxide  until 
a  half-set  jolly  is  formed.  The  mixture  is  thtn  transferred  to  a 
porcelain  evaporating  dish,  and  placed  in  warm  water  until  dis- 
solved. It  is  then  filtered  through  clean  fitnnel  and  allowed  to 
set.  After  a  few  hours  it  is  redissolved  slowly,  plates  are  cleaned 
with  whitening,  and  a  levelling  table  prepared  with  a  large  sheet 
of  plate  glass,  sufl[icient  to  take  thirty  plates  0  x  12  cm.,  for  which 
this  quantity  of  solution  should  suffice.  The  plates  are  coated  and 
allowed  to  set  on  the  bevelled  glass.  They  are  then  set  up  to  dry 
in  a  temperature  of  about  16°  R.  for  twenty-four  hours.  When 
dry,  the  plates  may  be  kept  several  months.  They  are  sensitised  io 
a  throe  per  cent,  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  and  dried  in  a 
cool,  dark  place.  Printing  takes  twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes  in  a 
medium  light,  but  this  can  only  be  determined  by  e.xperience.  Wh-n 
printed,  coat  the  plate  with  a  two  per  cent,  plain  collodion,  cut 
round  the  edges  with  a  penknife,  and,  immerse  in  cold  water.  When 
the  bichromate  is  removed,  lay  a  sheet  of  white  paper  on  the  film, 
add  a  little  warm  water,  and,  when  the  film  begins  to  lift,  strip  it 
from  the  pl&te  and  develop  with  a  spray  of  warm  water.  Transfer 
to  a  five  per  cent,  alum  bath  for  five  minutes,  and  fix  with  alcohol. 
The  film  must  then  be  transfecrrd  at  once  to  the  final  support. 
When  dry,  the  collodion  film,  now  on  the  surface,  must  be  removed 
by  gently  rubbing  with  a  wad  and  acetic  ether.  The  picture  is  then 
burnt  in. 


McDONOUGH'S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COLOURED  SCREENS. 
Mr.  McDonouqh  says  :  "  The  object  of  my  invention  is  to  make  a  new 
and  improved  adjustable  regulating  screen  for  use  with  a  camera  in 
taking  photographs,  by  which  the  quantity  of  the  different  colonred  rays 
of  light  which  pass  from  the  object  to  be  photographed  to  the  sensitive 
plate  may  be  regulated  in  relation  to  each  other,  determinate  upon  the 
nature  of  the  light  existing  at  the  time  the  photof^raph  is  taken.  While 
it  is  intended  for  nee  in  taking  all  kinds  of  photographs,  it  is  more 
particularly  intended  by  me  for  use  in  taking  photographs  in  colours 

"  My  improved  screen  may  be  placed  either  before  or  behind  the  lens 
of  the  camera ;  or,  if  prelerred,  it  may  be  placed  in  a  slot  between  the 
two  glasses  constituting  the  lens.  It  places  in  the  hands  of  a  photographer 
means  by  which  he  can  regulate  the  colour  values  of  different  light 
passing  from  the  object  to  be  photographed  to  the  negative  plate 

"  Sensitive  plates  used  in  taking  photographs  differ  in  their  actinic 
properties  in  accordance  with  different  sensitising  processes.  Wi'.h  most 
sensitive  plates  the  more  refrangible  rays,  such  as  violets  and  blues,  act 
very  rapidly,  and  the  less  refrangible  rays,  such  as  reds  and  jellows,  act 
very  slowly.  In  fact,  the  ratios  vary  to  a  large  extent.  It  is  also  well 
understood,  as  a  fact,  that  in  different  localities  there  are  more  or  less 
alterations  of  the  actinic  values  in  light.  Pure  sunlight,  for  example,  is 
different  from  subdued  light  or  artiScial  light.  On  a  bright,  sunny  day 
the  red  and  yellow  colonrs  in  the  light  are  in  larger  proportions  tban  on 
cloudy  days,  while  the  blue  and  violet  colour*  are  in  smaller  proportions. 
If  we  look,  for  example,  at  a  landseape  on  a  dull  day  throngh  a  piece  of 
orange  or  yellow-co  oured  glass,  which  suppresses  the  blue  rays,  the 
landscape  will  appear  to  be  illuminated  wUh  sunshine,  thas  nhnv^ing 
that  there  is  an  excess  of  re  i  and  yellow  light  on  a  bright  day.  Different 
parts  of  the  sky  are  differently  illuminated,  the  position  of  the  snn 
altering  the  values  of  the  colours.  Accepting  vermilion  red,  emeruld 
green  and  ultramarine  blue  as  representing  the  three  fundamental  colours 
of  light,  it  is  important  to  provide  means  fur  altering  the  amount  or 
value  of  each  separa'e  colour  thU  ftlls  upon  the  neg-itive  plate  after  its 
passage  from  the  object  to  be  photographed." 

The  method  of  making  the  screens  is  fully  described.  The  claims 
art:— 

1.  The  method  of  making  a  negative  by  regulating  the  quantity  of  blue 
and  green  rays  of  light  that  pass  from  an  object  to  be  photograpbrd  to 
the  sensitive  plate,  which  consists  in  adjusting  the  size  of  the  openings 
throngh  which  thev  pass  to  the  sensitive  plate,  in  relation  to  each  ither, 
determinate  upon  the  nature  of  the  light  existing  at  the  time  the  ]ihoto- 
graph  is  taken. 

2.  A  compound  regulating  screen  composed  of  two  or  more  transparent 
plates  uniformly  tinted  with  different  tints  or  colonrs,  and  adapted  to  be 
placed  near  the  lens  of  a  photographic  camera,  whereby  the  rays  of  li^lit 
from  an  object  to  be  photographed  pass  through  such  scrren  before 
reaching  the  sensitive  plate. 

3  A  compound  regulating  screen  composed  of  two  or  more  transpirent 
plates  uniformly  tinted  with  different  tints  or  colours,  arranged  neMily  in 
the  same  plane  and  adapted  to  be  placed  near  the  lens  of  a  camera, 
whereby  the  ravs  of  light  from  an  o»j»ct  t  >  be  photographed  pass  thipagh 
such  screen  btfore  reaching  the  sensitive  plate. 

4.  A  compound  regulating  screen  compiwed  of  two  or  more  transparent 
plates  uniformly  covered  with  different  tints  or  colours,   arranged  in 
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nearly  the  same  plane,  so  as  to  be  movable  in  relation  to  each  other,  and 
adapted  to  be  placed  near  the  lens  of  a  camera,  whereby  the  rays  of  light 
from  an  object  to  be  photographed  pass  through  such  screen  before 
reaching  the  sensitive  plate. 

5.  A  compound  regulating  screen  composed  of  two  or  more  transparent 
plates  of  different  tints  or  colours,  arranged  to  be  movable  in  relation  to 
each  other,  and  adapted  to  be  placed  near  the  lens  of  a  camera,  combined 
with  means  for  adjusting  the  plates  in  relation  to  each  other,  whereby 
the  area  of  each  colour  may  be  easily  adjusted  to  different  conditions  of 
light. 

6.  A  compound  regulating  screen  composed  of  two  or  more  transparent 
plates  of  diilerent  tints  or  colours,  arranged  to  be  movable  in  relation  to 
each  other,  and  adapted  to  be  placed  near  the  lens  of  a  camera,  combined 
with  indicating  scales  and  means  for  adjusting  the  area  of  the  different 
colours  in  relation  to  each  other,  whereby  they  may  be  easily  and 
certainly  adjusted  to  different  conditions  of  light. 

7.  A  compound  regulating  screen  composed  of  two  or  more  transparent 
plates  of  different  tints  or  colours,  adapted  to  be  placed  near  the  lens  of 
a  photographic  camera,  and  having  the  part  of  the  screen  for  regulating 
the  quantity  of  the  red  and  green  rays  surrounding  the  margin  of  the  lens 
opening,  and  the  part  permitting  the  passage  of  the  blue  rays  over  t'ae 
centre  of  the  lens  opening,  and  the  part  permitting  the  paseage  of  the  green 
rajs  and  regulating  the  passage  of  the  blue  rays  intermediate  between  the 
margin  and  the  centre. 

—*- — ■ 

CITY  AND  GUIIjDS  OF  LONDON  INSTITUTE  :  EXAMINATION 
IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

We  append  particulars,  taken  from  the  official  programme  of  Techno- 
logical Examinations,  published  by  Messrs.  Whittaker  &  Co.,  Paternoster- 
square,  of  the  Examinations  in  Photography  to  be  held  next  May  by  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute : — 

Ordinaby  Gbade. 

I.  Syllabus. — (1)  The  Practical  Hxamination  will  include  the  following 
tests  ;  To  focus,  expose,  and  develop  a  negative  of  a  person  or  landscape, 
to  print,  tone,  fix,  and  mount  an  ordinary  print. 

The  candidate  may  elect  to  make  his  negative  in  collodion  or  gelatine, 
and  his  print  may  he  produced  by  any  of  the  methods  in  ordinary  use. 
He  will  also  be  allowed  to  supply,  it  he  so  desire,  his  own  apparatus, 
chemicals,  &a.,  or  he  may  use  those  provided  by  the  local  examiner.  The 
fee  for  the  Practical  Examination  only  will  be  two  shillmgs  and  sixpence. 

II. — The  Wrilten  Examinatim  will  include  questions  founded  on  such 
subjects  as  the  following: — 

1.  The  elements  of  photographic  optics  ;  the  photographic  camera  and 
iU  adjuncts,  lenses,  diaphragms,  shutters,  shades,  Ac. 

2.  A  general  knowledge  of  the  practice  and  theory  of  the  wet-plate 
process. 

3.  The  practice  and  theory  of  the  gelatine  dry-plate  process ;  the  com- 
position of  and  defects  in  gelatine  dry  plates. 

4.  Various  methods  of  fixing,  developing,  intensifying,  and  reducing 
negatives,  with  a  general  knowledge  of  the  chemicals  .employed. 

5.  Silver  printing,  including  vignetting  and  printing  in  clouds,  toning, 
and  fixing. 

6.  Betouching  and  spotting  ;  mounting  prints. 

7.  The  lighting  of  the  dark  room. 

8.  The  studio,  and  lighting  of  the  sitter. 

The  fee  for  the  Written  Examination  is  one  shilling. 

HONOUEB  Geade. 

Candidates  for  Honours  must  have  previously  passed  in  the  Ordinary 
Grade. 

The  Honours  Examination  is  both  Written  and  Practical,  and  consists 
of  two  sections  :  A.  Pure  Photography ;  B.  Photo-mechanical  Processes. 

Candidates  will  be  examined  in  one  only  of  these  two  sections,  and  may 
select  the  particular  branch  of  practical  work  in  which  they  desire  to  be 
examined. 

In  order  that  candidates  may  know  what  apparatus  and  material  they 
will  be  required  to  provide  for  the  practical  part  of  the  examination,  lull 
information  as  to  the  practical  tests  may  be  obtained  from  the  Examiner 
on  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  May  7,  for  the  examination  to  be  held  on 
the  following  day. 

For  the  year  1897,  Practical  Examinations  will  be  held  in  London  only, 
unless  ten  candidates,  at  least,  apply  to  be  examined  in  the  same  section 
(A  or  B)  at  some  other  centre. 

The  fee  for  the  Honours  Examination  (Written  and  Practical),  in  either 
section,  is  three  shillings  and  sixpence. 

Section  A. — Pure  PnoTOOBAPnT. 

I.  Written  Examination. — Candidates  will  be  expected  to  answer  more 
difficult  questions  in  some  of  the  subjects  for  the  Ordinary  Grade,  and,  in 
addition,  a  knowledge  will  be  required  of — 

1.  The  theory  of  the  photographic  image,  of  development,  fixing, 
intensification,  and  reduction. 

2.  The  theory  of  light  as  applied  to  photography,  including  a  general 
knowledge  of  spectrum  and  orthochromatio  photography. 

3.  The  principles  of  photographic  optics. 


4.  The  theory  and  practical  use  of  sensitometers  for  testing  the  speed 
and  gradation  of  plates,  and  their  uses  in  printing  processes. 

5.  The  general  principles  of  various  negative  processes  which  have  been 
employed  at  different  times. 

6.  Platinotype,  carbon,  and  pigment  printing,  printing  on  argentic 
bromide  papers ;  enamels. 

7.  Enlarging  and  making  lantern  slides  in  the  camera. 

8.  Applications  of  photography  to  scientific  purposes, 

II.  Practical  Examination. — Candidates  maybe  examined  in  (a)  Studio 
work,  (h)  Copying  or  Reproduction,  or  (c)  Landscape  or  Architecture. 
They  w:ll  be  required  to  show  proficiency  in  conducting  any  of  the  follow- 
ing practical  operations  appertaining  to  the  branch  selected : — 

1.  To  take  in  a  studio  quarter-plate  gelatine  negative  of  some  object  to 
be  indicated. 

2.  To  take  an  artistic  portrait. 

3.  To  print,  tone,  fix,  and  mount  a  silver,  platinotype,  or  carbon  print. 

4.  To  test  a  sample  of  glass  or  fabric  to  be  used  in  lighting  the  dark 
room. 

5.  To  test  the  sensitiveness  and  gradation  of  a  plate. 

6.  To  find  the  focus  of  a  lens  either  corrected  or  uncorrected. 

7.  To  copy  an  engraving  for  a  lithographic  transfer. 

8.  To  make  an  enlargement  from  quarter-plate. 

9.  To  make  a  lantern-slide  by  contact. 

10.  To  make  in  the  camera  a  lantern-slide  from  a  negative. 

The  Practical  Examination  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  May  8,  between 
1.30  and  7,  and  at  other  times,  if  found  necessary. 

Section  B. — Photo-mechanical  Processes. 
I.  Written  Examination.— CaniidateB  will  be  expected  to  answer  more 
difficult  questions  in  some  of  the  subjects  of  the  Ordinary  Grade,  and,  in 
addition,  a  knowledge  will  be  required  of — 

1.  The  theory  and  practical  use  of  different  kinds  of  sensitometers. 

2.  The  processes  of  photogravure. 

3.  The  processes  of  producing  '  phototype '  blocks. 

4.  The  processes  of  photo-lithography  and  photo-zincography. 

5.  The  processes  of  coUob-pe  (collographic)  printing. 

11.  Practical  Examination. — Candidates  may  be  required  to  show  pro- 
ficiency in  practical  operations  in  one  of  the  above  processes,  numbered 
2,  3,  4,  5,  including  the  preparation  of  negatives  suitable  for  each  class 
of  work,  from  (a)  pictures  in  colour,  (i)  drawings  in  monochrome, 
(c)  originals  in  black  and  in  tints,  and  (d)  natural  objects. 

The  Practical  Examination  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  May  8,  between 
1.30  and  7,  and  at  other  times  if  found  necessary. 

The  Written  Examinations  in  the  Ordinary  and  Honours  Grades  will 
be  held  on  Tuesday,  May  4,  from  7  to  10. 

A  separate  return  of  the  exact  number  of  candidates  who  will  present 
themselves  in  each  grade,  and  in  each  section  and  branch  of  the  Honours 
Grade,  must  bo  forwarded  to  the  Institute  by  March  29th. 


The  following  are  the  questions  that  were  put  to  candidates  at  the 
examination  held  last  May : — 

Ordinary  Gbade. 
[Seven  questions  only  to  be  answered.'] 

1.  How  would  yon  ascertain  whether  a  lens  had  a  visual  as  well  as  a 
chemical  focus  ?    (40  marks.) 

2.  How  would  you  make  or  extemporise  a  background  to  suit  a  special 
effect  ?     (40.) 

3.  How  would  you  proceed  to  test  a  dark  room  to  see  whether  the  light 
were  safe  or  not  ?     (40.) 

4.  How  would  you  pose  a  family  group  consisting,  say,  of  father  and 
mother,  and  three  boys  and  two  girls,  of  ages  ranging  from  seven  to 
seventeen?     (40.) 

5.  Give  a  formula  for  a  combined  toning  and  fixing  bath,  and  compare 
its  merits  with  those  of  the  separate  bath  system.     (40.) 

6.  Wliy  does  a  lens  which  covers  a  10  in.  by  8  in.  plate,  placed  either 
way  in  the  camera,  not  necessarily  cover  a  plate  10  in.  square  ?     (40.) 

7.  Describe  a  method  of  writing  tiiles  on  negatives  so  that  they  will 
print  out  on  the  proofs.     (40.) 

8.  Describe  a  good  and  simple  arrangement  of  studio  blinds.     (40.) 

9.  Give  a  design  of  a  simple  enlarging  apparatus  for  use  with  daylight. 
(40.) 

10.  Describe  the  "  double  transfer  "  method  of  carbon  printing.     (40.) 

HoNouBs  Gbade. 

Seotion  A. — PuEE  Photoobapby. 

[Six  questions  only  to  be  answered.] 

1.  Describe  the  "  Artigue  "  process  of  carbon  printing.     (30  marks.) 

2.  Describe  the  composii;ion  and  manufacture  of  celluloid  as  usel  as  a 
support  for  gelatiue  emulsions.     (45.) 

3.  Describe  the  relative  merits  of  the  oollodio-chloride  and  gelatino- 
ohloride  printing-out  processes.     (45.) 

4.  Describe  a  simple  method  of  recovering  residues  from  the  hypo 
waste  tub.     (50.) 

5.  How  would  you  find  out  the  longest  exposure  you  could  give,  with- 
out showing  movement  on  the  negative,  to  a  train  passing  at  a  rate  of 
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forty  mileg  an  hour  in  front  of  your  camera,  and  at  a  distance  of  thirty 
yards  from  it,  it  being  assumed  that  your  lena  has  a  focal  length  of 
six  if.  ?     (45.) 

6.  UiBcuBH  the  relative  advantages  of  lenses  of  large  and  small 
diameter,  both  being  assumed  to  bo  of  the  same  focal  length,  and  to  be 
worked  with  stops  of  the  sanie  size.     (50.) 

7.  Explain  the  causes  of  the  phenomenon  known  as  "  reversal  of  the 
image."     (45.) 

8.  Describe  Ives's  method  of  producing  stereoscopic  pictures  in  their 
natural  colours.    (50.) 

9.  Describe  the  process  of  producing  burnt-in  enamels  on  porcelain 
(photo-ceramics).     (50.) 

Section  B. — PHOTo-MscBAMtOAi.  Fbocessbs. 
[Eight  questions  only  to  be  answered^] 

1.  Give  a  detailed  description  of  the  making  of  the  transparency  and 
preparation  of  the  copper  for  a  photogravure  plate.     (30  marks. ) 

2.  Describe  the  operations  of  sensitising  the  carbon  tissue  (with  formula 
for  sensitising)  and  preparing  the  grain  and  resist  for  a  plate  by  the 
"  Klic"  or  carbon-tissne  process.     (40.) 

3.  State  what  acids,  and  of  what  strength,  are  used  for  the  etching  of 
a  photogravure  plate,  and  give,  approximately,  the  normal  time  necessary 
for  each  etching  in  each  solution.    (40.) 

4.  How  should  a  photogravure  plate  be  inked  up  and  printed  from,  and 
to  what  treatment  should  the  printing  paper  be  subjected  before  use? 
(.10.) 

5.  Describe  (a)  the  operations  of  preparing  a  negative  by  the  collodion 
process  of  drawing  in  line  for  a  photographic  zinc  block  ;  (b)  of  a  collodion 
negative  of  a  photograph  or  drawing-in  wash  for  a  half-tone  block.     (50.) 

6.  Give  formula!  for  intensifying,  clearing,  and  fixing  negatives  for 
half-tone  blocks.     (30.) 

7.  What  is  the  object  of  employing  irregular-shaped  diaphragms  or 
stops  in  the  making  of  half-tone  negatives?    (50.) 

8.  Describe  (a)  the  methods  of  printing  on  zinc  by  the  bitumen  and 
albumen  processes,  and  (6)  the  enameline  process  on  zinc  and  copper, 
and  give  formulfe.     (50.) 

9.  Describe  briefly  («)  the  process  of  etching  a  zinc  line  block  ;  (6)  the 
process  of  etching  a  half- tone  block  on  copper,  giving  the  kinds  and 
strengths  of  acids  employed.     (40.) 

10.  What  kind  of  a  negative  is  required  for  the  production  of  a  photo- 
lithographic transfer  ?     (20.) 

H.  Describe  fully  tlie  method  of  preparing  and  sensitising  the  paper 
for  a  photo- lithographic  transfer,  and  detail  the  operations  of  inking  up 
and  transferring  to  stone  or  zinc.     (50.) 

12.  Give  a  formula  and  method  of  working  for  the  production  of  a 
grained  transfer  from  a  halftone  subject,  say,  a  photograph  or  wash 
drawing.     (50. ) 

13.  Describe  generally  the  operations  of  preparing,  coating,  and  drying 
a  collotype  plate,  and  give  formula!.    (50.) 

14.  Describe  the  methods  of  determining  the  proper  exposure  of  the 
plate  Udder  a  negative,  and  briefly  explain  the  operations  necessary  for 
proving  and  printing  from  the  plate.    (30.) 

15.  State  in  which  instances  it  would  be  preferable  to  employ  bichro- 
mate of  potash  instead  of  bichromate  of  ammonia  for  sensitising,  and 
vise  versa.    (40.) 

Honours  Grade. 

PR.iCTicAi,  Examination. 

Saturday,  May  9,  1.30  p.m. 

Section  A. —  Pure  Photooiup  it. 

[Only  one  test  to  be  made.] 

A.  Studio  Work  —1.  Take  a  portrait  bust  suitable  for  vi»nettiog. 

Three  pl.ites,  quarter  pize,  are  supplied,  nnd  two  are  to  he  sent  in,  but 
the  candidate  must  select  himself  wbic>i  one  he  considers  the  more 
succetsfal. 

A  rough  print  should,  it  pnssihle,  accompany  the  negative.  The 
exposure  must  be  made  in  the  presence  of  the  Local  Examiner,  but  the 
plates  may  be  developed  at  homi',  the  results  being  handed  iti  or  posted 
on  Monday. 

B. — Copying  or  Reproduction. — 1.  Print  and  develop  a  print  from  a 
negative  (supplied  by  tlie  Institute)  by  the  eioKle  transfer  carbon  process  ; 
or  2,  Produce  a  print  in  platinotype  (cold-b^th  process)  from  the  negative 
provided  for  the  purpose.  The  Institute  will  provide  the  tissue  or  the 
platinotype  paper,  but  the  centres  or  camlidatfS  must  provide  frames, 
dishes,  water,  cfeo. ,  with  the  exception  of  the.  platinotype  developer,  which 
will  be  provided  the  same  time  as  the  paper. 

C. — Laridncape  and  .irchite  tare. — Kxiiose  and  develop  a  negative  of 
the  place  or  building  selected  by  tlie  Local  Kxirainer. 

Candidates  are  to  supply  their  own  apparatus  and  plates,  four  in 
number,  each  of  which  must  be  initialled  before  use  by  the  Local 
Examiner. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  with  the  Local  Examiner  by  which  candi- 
dates may  have  their  plates  initialled  and  the  site  to  be  photographed 
communicated  to  them  on  the  evening  of  the  day  prior  to  the  Examina- 
tion, so  that  they  may  have  the  whole  day  at  theii'  disposal  for  selecting 
the  most  suitable  conditions  of  lighting. 


The  candidates  may  develop  their  plates  where  they  like,  but  mast 
retarn  all  four,  used  or  unused,  indicating  that  one  they  select  as  best,  to 
the  Local  Examiner  not  later  than  noon  on  Monday,  May  11,  to  be  {(»• 
warded  to  the  oflices  of  the  Institute. 

If  possible,  a  print  should  accompany  the  Eelected  negative,  which 
should  be  trimmed  to  the  size  considered  most  appropriate,  and,  in  any 
case,  the  negative  should  have  the  dimensions  the  print  is  to  have 
marked  on  it. 

Honours  Grade. 

FbACTICAL  ExAHiaATION. 

Saturday,  May'Q,  1.30  p.n». 

Section  B. — Photo-Meohanical  Procbbses, 

[Only  one  test  to  be  made.] 

(a)  Photogravure. — 1.  Prepare  a  transparency  from  a  negative  by  a 
carbon  process  for  photogravure.     (30  marks. ) 

2.  Print  a  "  resist "  from  a  transparency,  and  transfer  and  develop  on 
copper  prepared  for  etching.     (50. ) 

(b)  Phototype  Block. — 1.  Print  from  a  line  negative  by  the  albumen 
process  on  zinc,  and  prepare  the  plate  for  retouching  before  etching. 
(30.)       . 

2.  Print  from  a  half-tone  negative  on  zino  or  copper  by  the  enameline 
process,  and  etch  the  plate.     (50.) 

(c)  Photo-lithography. — Print  a  transfer  from  a  line  negaiive,  and  ink 
up  ready  for  transferring  to  stone.     (50.) 

(d)  Collotype. — Prepare  sensitised  solution  and  coat  a  glass  plate,  dry 
same,  expose  under  a  negative,  and  make  ready  for  printing.     (50.) 


THE  JOLT  PEOOESS  OF  COLOUR  PHOTOGBAPHT, 

[American  Philosophical  Society.) 

I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  your  notice  this  evening,  by  courtesy  of 
Mr.  Richard  Barkley,  of  New  York,  a  series  of  sptoimens  illustrating  the 
so-called  "  Joly  "  process  of  colour  photography. 

They  are  the  same  as  were  lately  shown  before  the  Royal  Society  of 
England,  and  excited  considerable  attention. 

This  process,  although  it  depends  upon  the  three  primary  colour  sen- 
sations, differs  materially  from  all  others  thus  far  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  public,  because  but  a  single  photographic  manipulation  is  required, 
and  no  apparatus  is  needed  other  than  such  as  is  used  in  ordinary  every- 
day photography. 

This  process  consists  in  making  a  negative  through  a  closely  lined 
screen,  ruled  in  three  colours,  viz.,  orange,  yellow-green,  and  blue- 
violet.  The  screens  used  in  the  specimens  here  shown  were  made  with 
an  ordinary  rnling'pen,  such  as  is  used  by  draughtsmen,  and  the  lines 
number  about  200  to  the  inch.  A  finer  ruling  in  the  future  will 
make  the  lines  which  we  now  see  in  the  specimens  before  us  less 
prominent. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Professor  Joly,  in  his  "taking"  screen,  which 
is  here  before  you,  has  substituted  for  the  usually  accepted  primar^t, 
colour  sensations — red,  green,  blue — the  colours,  orange,  yellow-green, 
and  blue-violet.  Experience  has  taught  him  that  not  only  were  the 
former  colours  unsuitable  for  the  purpose,  but  that,  to  reproduce  the 
effect  of  natural  colours,  a  somewhat  different  screen  must  bended  over  the 
resultant  positive  imaK-.  For  this  purpose  Professor  Jjly  rules  a  screen 
in  pure  red,  green,  and  blue-violet.     This  he  calls  his  viewing  screen. 

[For  the  red-selecting  lines  of  the  "taking"  screen  Professor  Joly 
uses  a  spectrum  colour,  such  as  that  to  be  found  at  one-sixth  of  the 
distance  from  the  line  D  to  the  line  C  ;  for  the  green-selecting  lines  he 
uses  a  colour  correspondiog  to  that  of  the  spectrum  at  a^^out  one-third  of 
the  di-tance  from  the  E  hne  to  the  D  line  ;  and  for  the  blue-violet  select- 
ing lines  he  U'cs  a  col  >ar  correspouding  to  the  spectrum  colour  near  the 
F  line,  but  toward  the  G  line.  On  comparison  of  the  "taking"  screen 
with  the  spectrum,  these  colours  can  be  called  a  red-orange,  yellow-green, 
and  a  violet-blue.  For  the  colours  of  the  "viewing"  screen  he  uses  a 
pure  red  not  far  from  the  0  line ;  a  green  near  the  E  line ;  and,  for  the 
blue-violet  lines,  he  takes  a  spectrum  colour  between  G  and  H,  the 
object  being  in  the  •' viewmg  '  screen  to  transmit  fundamental  colour  sensa- 
tions ouly,  and  to  let  the  eye  do  its  own  mixing  ;  the  eye  is  assisted  by  the 
depth  of  light  and  shade  in  the  linear  areas  of  the  positive  ;  for  instance, 
if  the  full  amount  of  light  of  two  adjacent  red  and  green  lines  be  trans- 
mitted, the  eye  sees  a  yellow  ;  if,  now,  some  of  the  green  be  obstructed 
or  sh  it  out  by  the  po.si!ive  over  it,  then  the  eye  will  see  an  orange  ;  and, 
if,  on  tlw  other  hand,  some  red  be  shut  out  by  the  positive,  then  the  eye 
sees  a  jellow-green,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  tliat  one  can  run  all  the  colours 
from  pure  red  to  pure  gteen  by  the  va-ying  amounts  of  the  red  or  green 
lines  shut  out  by  the  positive.] 

The  first  specimen  we  have  here  is  a  negative  of  a  ohina  plate  and  jug, 
photographed  through  the  ■'  taking  "  screen. 

The  next  one  is  a  glass  pisitive  printed  in  contict  from  the  above 
negative.  It  will  be  noticed  that  neither  of  these  specimens  diff-r  from 
ordinary  photographic  results,  except  that  lines  due  to  the  use  of  the 
screen  are  somewhat  prominent. 
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The  third  specimen  is  a  positive  similar  to  the  one  just  shown,  placed 
in  register  with  a  "  viewing  "  screen  ;  and,  by  holding  it  up  to  the  light 
and  viewing  it  through  the  ruled  grating,  we  see  the  china  plate  and  jug 
in  the  bright  colours  of  the  original  objects. 

The  next  subject  is  a  male  portrait  from  life.  This  illustrates  the 
possibility  of  the  process  in  its  application  to  professional  portraiture. 

We  now  have  a  portrait  of  an  Irish  peasant  girl,  not  from  life, 
it  is  true,  but  from  a  water  colour,  which  is  here  before  us.  The  speci- 
men labelled  No.  7  is  placed  in  contact  with  a  viewing  screen.  The 
original  is  here  offered  for  comparison,  so  that  you  may  judge  of  the 
fidelity  of  the  reproduction  to  the  colours  of  the  original.  To  prove  the 
correctness  of  his  theory,  Professor  Joly  here  presents  another  specimen 
of  the  same  subject.  No.  12.  This  is  taken  and  placed  in  contact  with 
the  same  ("  taking  ")  screen.  The  great  difference  and  the  falsity 
of  the  colour  rendering  will  at  once  be  noted  by  comparison  with  the 
original. 

The  next  specimen  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  one  of  all,  on  ac- 
count of  being  an  almost  instantaneous  picture*  It  represents  a  military 
band  in  the  Park  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
bright  reds  of  the  ubiform  coats  are  exceptionally  well  rendered.  Further, 
this  example  indicates  a  possible  application  of  this  method  of  colour 
reproduction  to  ^nap-thot  photography. 

I  now  wich  to  call  your  attention  to  an  interesting  feature  of  this  pro- 
cess, viz.,  the  necessity  for  having  the  photojirnph  and  screen  in  exact 
register,  and  viewing  it  in  a  normal  position.  Viewed  direct,  this  trans- 
parency shows  the  colours  of  nature;  the  brilliant  red  hue  of  the  coats  is 
especially  noticeable.  Now,  if  we  turn  the  transparency  so  as  to  view  it 
at  a  slight  angle,  we  at  once  note  a  change  of  the  colours,  and,  in  this  par- 
ticular instance,  an  apparent  change  of  the  nationality  of  the  subjects  : 
in  place  of  English  soldiers  in  bright  red  coats,  we  see  a  body  of  men 
dressed  in  brilliant  green ;  in  short,  the  Englishman  appears  to  have 
been  turned  into  an  Irishman  of  the  most  pronounced  type. 

The  next  subject  is  a  perfect  representation  of  a  green  fluorescent 
bowl,  made  of  uranium  glass. 

We  now  come  to  another  interesting  specimen— a  photograph  of  a 
bunch  of  wall  flowers,  executed  in  two  colour  sensations  only,  viz  ,  the 
red  and  green  sensations.  This  picture  derives  an  additional  interest 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  made  by  Professor  Joly,  at  the  request  of  Lord 
Kelvin,  to  show  the  effect  of  "  violet  blindness,"  an  extremely  rare  variety 
of  colour  blindness. 

I  now  present  to  your  notice  two  photographs  of  the  solar  spectrum 
from  nature,  the  first  one  made  through  a  "  taking  "  screen,  and  seen 
through  a  "viewing  "  screen,  which,  as  you  will  perceive,  shows  some  of 
'  the  principal  lines ;  the  other  one,  both  taken  and  viewed  through  the 
"  viewing  "  screen,  shows  a  false  colour  rendition.  The  yellow,  passing 
through  the  red  lines  only,  is  almost  entirely  represented  by  pure  red. 
The  incorrectness  of  the  result  is  evident  on  comparing  it  with  the  first 
specimen  or  with  nature. 

I  now  come  to  the  commercial  part  of  the  process.  I  have  here  for 
your  inspection  a  specimen  of  three-colour  printing.  The  original  photo- 
graph consists  of  a  single  negative ;  the  printing  was  done  from  three 
separate  half-tone  blocks  or  plates — red,  yellow,  and  blue. 

This  result  is  obtained  by  making  three  positives  in  the  camera  from  the 
original  negative  in  the  following  manner :— A  special  screen  is  prepared, 
with  black  lines  twice  the  width  of  those  upon  the  taking  screen,  the 
intervening  space  being  the  width  of  a  single  line.  This  screen,  when 
placed  in  register  with  the  original  negative,  it  will  be  observed,  exposes 
only  every  third  line  of  the  negative.  Now,  it  will  be  obvious  that,  if  this 
screen  be  moved  the  width  of  a  single  line  before  each  exposure,  we  shall 
obtain  three  positives,  each  showing  but  one-third  of  the  original  nega- 
tive, and,  at  the  same  time,  representing  a  different  colour  sensation. 
An  ordinary  half-tone  plate  is  now  made  from  each  positive  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  then  printed  successively  in  yellow,  red,  and  blue 
inks,  the  same  as  in  the  ordinary  chromo-typographic  or  three-colour 
process. 

In  the  case  under  consideration,  yon  will  note  the  almost  perfect 
result  without  the  presence  of  the  objectionable  mathematical  cross-line 
hatch-work. 

The  latter  adaptation  of  the  Joly  process,  I  am  informed,  is  the  in- 
vention of  two  young  men  in  this  country,  and,  should  it  prove  practical 
and  give  certain  results,  it  will,  without  doubt,  be  a  great  step  forward  in 
chromo-typography,  and  also  have  commercial  value. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  foundations  of  the  interesting  processes  I 
have  described  are  based,  and  depend  for  their  ultimate  success,  upon  the 
ruling  machine,  an  invention  of  Joseph  Saxton,  a  former -member  of  this 
Society,  specimens  of  whose  early  photo-mechanical  reproductions,  made 
in  1841,  are  still  in  oiu:  possession. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  state  that  the  one  great  advantage  which  this 
process  seems  to  offer  over  other  schemes  in  heliochromy  or  the  three- 
colour  process,  is  the  fact  that  but  a  single  negative  is  required,  which  is 
obtained  by  the  ordinary  method  of  photography,  so  that  all  special  or 
intricate  apparatus,  with  uncertain  results,  are  obviated.  It  will  be 
further  noted  that  the  specimens  shown  here  tonight  are  among  the 
earliest  ones  made  with  crude  appliances  as  to  the  ruling  of  the  screens 
and  the  pigments.  Julius  F.  Saohse. 

•  Actual  time  about  three  secoudB, 


SOLAEISATION  OF  DRY  PLATES. 

The  Photographisches  Archiv  for  May  1896,  page  129,  contains  an  article 
from  the  pen  of  E.  Ed.  Liesegang  on  the  "  Solarisation  of  Dry  Plates." 
A  translation  of  this  appears  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photoobapht 
for  June  12,  1896,  p.  376. 

In  this  article  Liesegang  commences  by  drawing  attention  to  the 
positive  which  is  seen  when  a  negative  is  viewed  from  the  back  against  a 
dark  background.  He  points  out  that  these  positives  are  less  pronounced 
in  the  case  of  under-exposed  negatives,  but  distinct  and  of  a  whitish  colour 
in  the  densest  portions  (such  as  the  sky  of  a  landscape),  of  fully  exposed 
negatives.  He  then  proceeds  to  make  the  following  positive  and  decidedly 
startling  assertions,  that  "  this  whiteness  is  due  to  a  remnant  of  bromide 
of  silver,  which  is  left  unchanged  during  fixation,  and  is  held  between  the 

reduced  silver  and  the  glass In  those  parts  of    the  plate 

fixation  is  not  complete,  and,  even  if  more  time  had  been  given  for  the 
action  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  the  bromide  of  silver  would  not  have 
been  removed.  ...  If  bromide  of  silver  is  left  behind  amongst  the 
silver,  the  former  cannot  have  been  reduced  by  the  developer,  and  the 
picture  does  not  always  extend  from  the  surface  to  the  glass.  And 
especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  highest  lights,  where  it  might  be  most 
expected  .  .  .  .  It  i'  therefore  certain  that  the  developer  also  has  not 
penetrated  to  this  depth  in  the  high  lights  (the  italics  are  his  own)  and 
therein  resembles  the  hyposulphite  of  soda.  With  a  shorter  exposure,  on 
the  contrary,  it  penetrates  the  entire  film  and  reduces  the  bromide  of 
silver  through  to  the  glass." 

In  support  of  the  above  statements  Liesegang  brings  forward  not  a 
single  convincing  chemical  experiment,  but  only  a  number  of  observations 
which  can  more  simply  and  correctly  be  explained  according  to  the 
usually  accepted  chemical  hypothesis. 

Yet,  based  on  these,  as  I  hold,  incorrect  assertions,  Liesegang  proceeds 
to  propound  a  theory  of  solarisation,  which  practically  amounts  to  this, 
that  in  a  negative  a  more  or  less  dense  film  of  silver  is  formed  on  the 
surface,  where  strong  light  has  acted,  and  this  film  acts  as  a  mechanical 
restrainer  and  retards,  or  even  jnevents,  development  and  fixation  of  the 
more  deeply  seated  silver  bromide  in  these  fully  or  over-exposed  portions. 
At  the  risk,  however,  of  being  tedious  I  had  better  give  his  own  words  : — 

"  In  this  way  a  phenomenon  can  be  accounted  for,  in  explanation  of 
which  purely  chemical  causes  have  usually  been  accepted,  viz.,  the 
solarisation  of  dry  plates. 

"  If  part  of  a  plate  is  very  considerably  overexposed,  the  redaction  is 
confined  to  the  mere  surface  in  that  part.  The  film  of  metallic  silver 
formed  there  is  extremely  thin,  but  it  hinders  completely  the  further 
penetration  of  the  developer. 

"  The  reduction  on  the  surface  is  too  rapid  at  that  part,  but  at  the 
others,  where  the  exposure  is  less,  the  reduction  occurs  more  slowly,  and 
meanwhile  there  is  time  for  the  developer  to  penetrate  to  the  underlying 
portions.  The  latter  consequently  are  stronger,  and  contain  no  bromide 
of  silver. 

"  The  rapidity  of  reduction  is  the  all-important  thing.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  assume,  as  I  at  first  thought,  that  with  longer  exposure  a 
coherent  skin  of  silver,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  with  shorter  exposure, 
one  rich  in  pores  is  formed." 

Curiously  enough,  after  making  these  very  positive  assertions,  we  further 
on  came  upon  this  very  convenient  admission,  "It  is  impossible  to 
prove  or  to  controvert  this  theory  of  solarisation,  in  the  development  of 
dry  plates  by  experiment."  Surely,  if  it  is  impossible  to  prove  this  theory, 
it  is  useless  to  assert  it  so  positively.  At  the  best  it  can  but  be  looked 
upon  as  a  working  hypothesis. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  or  two  very  simple  experiments  and  observa- 
tions are  sufficient  to  prove  the  inaccuracy  of  the  statement  on  which 
Liesegang  bases  his  theory.  These  I  propose  to  record  here  and  to  discuss 
some  of  the  various  observations  he  adduces  in  support  of  his  theory, 
leaving  to  a  future  occasion  the  discussion  of  the  alternative  chemical 
theory  which  experiments  I  now  have  in  hand  point  to  as  being  an 
excellent  working  hypothesis. 

1.  Place  a  very  fully  exposed  film  negative,  which  has  been  developed 
for  four  or  five  minutes,  in  a  fixing  bath,  and  allow  it  to  fioat  face  down- 
wards so  that  the  back  can  be  observed  as  fixing  proceeds.  It  will  then 
be  clearly  seen,  especially  if  the  emulsion  is  thick  enough,  that  even  in 
the  overexposed  parts  the  undeveloped  silver  bromide  next  to  the  celluloid 
support  gradually  fixes  out. 

2.  On  examining  such  a  negative  from  the  back  against  a  dark  back- 
ground the  fully  exposed  portions,  and  especially  the  densest  portions, 
show  the  whitish  appearance  that  Liesegang  puts  down  as  due  to  unfixed 
silver  bromide.  Now  proceed  to  partially  strip  the  gelatine  negative  from 
the  celluloid  support,  so  that  one-half  of  a  high  light  still  adheres  to  the 
film  and  the  other  half  is  free.  A  film  negative  being  more  pliable  than 
a  glass  one,  it  is  easier  to  properly  separate  the  gelatine  from  its  support. 
The  negative  is  now  reimmersed  in  the  hypo  solution,  so  that  the  latter 
has  full  access  to  the  back  of  half  the  high  light.  After  half  an  hour  or 
an  hour's  fixing,  re-examine  the  stripped  and  unstripped  halves.  It  will 
be  found  that  the  two  show  practically  no  difference.  In  other  words  the 
whitish  appearance  at  the  back  of  the  high  lights  is  not  due  to  silver 
bromide.  If  the  gelatine  is  very  soft,  the  free  portion  of  the  gelatine  skin 
may  swell  and  stretch  a  good  deal.  It  will,  therefore,  look  a  shade  more 
transparent  in  the  high  lights  when  free  than  when  it  adheres  to  the 
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support.  After  many  hours  too  in  the  hypo  solution,  a  slight  darkening 
at  the  back  will  be  visible,  but  it  is  extremely  probable  that  this  is  due  to 
the  slight  solvent  action  which  Messrs.  Haddon  and  Grundy  have  shown 
hypo  exerts  on  the  fine  silver  deposit,  constituting  the  image,  in  the 
presence  of  air. 

Other  experiments  can  easily  be  adduced,  bat  practically  Ko.  2,  given 
above,  disposes  of  the  whole  of  Liesgang's  hypothesip. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  observations  which  Liesegang  brings  forward 
in  suppoort  of  his  theory  ;  he  writes  "  In  the  Photngraphisches  Archiv, 
1996,  p.  10,  I  have  drawn  attention  to  the  fact,  that  a  dry  plate  upon 
which  a  metallic  veil  has  been  formed  during  development  fixes  very 
badly.    It  always  contains  a  remnant  of  bromide  of  silver." 

I  find,  on  looking  up  the  original  article,  that  the  metallic  veil 
referred  to  is  red  fog,  which  he  states  forms  a  difficultly  permeable  film 
over  the  surface  of  a  plate,  causing  it  to  fix  more  slowly  and  even  leaving  a 
faint  white  deposit  (according  to  Liesegang)  of  unfixed  silver  bromide  in 
the  gelatine  film,  visible  by  reflected  light,  but  almost  invisible  by 
transmitted  light.  Here  again,  however,  he  brings  forward  no  valid 
chemical  proof  in  support  of  his  hypothesis  that  this  faint  white  deposit 
is  silver  bromide.  The  mere  fact  that  the  plates  will  fix  even  when  red 
fog  is  present  is  surely  sufficient  to  make  one  suspect  that,  whatever  this 
white  deposit  may  be,  it  most  probably  is  not  silver  bromide.  Some 
gelatines  when  wet  show  a  white  opalescence,  and  again,  pistes  which 
show  msrked  red  fog  by  transmitted  light  look  gieenish-white  when 
examined  against  a  dark  background  by  reflected  light.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  it  seems  to  me  that  Liesegang  has  put  the  cart  before  the 
horse,  for  thickly  coated  plates,  i.e. ,  plates  which  fix  slowly,  are  very  liable 
to  show  a  red  stain.  If  a  pyro  developer  has  been  used,  this  stain  may 
be  due  to  two  causes.  First  it  may  be  true  red  fog  {i.e.,  a  fine  silver 
deposit)  most  probably  caui^ed  in  the  following  way.  Owing  to  the  slow 
rate  of  diffusion  in  the  thick  gelatine  film,  it  is  not  easy  to  remove  the 
developer  from  it ;  consequently,  when  the  negative  is  being  fixed,  the 
developer  left  behind  may  reduce  some  of  the  sohible  silver  thiosulphate 
salts  formed  when  the  fixing  solution  enters  the  gelatine,  and  a  fine  red 
deposit  of  silver  is  thus  left  behind  in  the  film.  A  te^ttube  experiment 
will  demonstrate  the  probable  correctness  of  this  explanation.  To  some 
washed  silver  bromide  add  only  just  sufficient  strong  fixing  solution  to 
dissolve  it,  then  add  a  little  pyro  soda  developer.  On  allowing  the 
mixture  to  stand  for  a  short  time,  the  silver  in  it  will  be  seen  to  precipitate 
in  the  form  of  a  mirror  on  the  sides  of  the  test  tube.  Secondly,  the 
stain  may  be  simply  pyro  stain,  for  during  its  slow  diffusion  out  of  the 
thick  gelatine  film  the  developer  gets  oxidised  to  a  red  pigment,  and 
subsequent  treatment  with  acid  will  not  entirely  destroy  this  stain ; 
prolonged  washing  only  intensifies  it.  Treatment  with  a  copper  sulphate 
solution  containing  potassium  bromide,  as  Liesegang  recommends,  will 
remove  the  red  fog,  but  not  the  red  pyro  stain.  The  best  cure  for  these 
stains  I  know  of  is  prevention  bv  immersing  the  films  in  a  strong  alum 
bath  slightly  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  in  a  ten  grain  to  the  ounce 
chrome  alum  solution  immediately  alter  developing  the  negatives,  only 
giving  them  a  very  short  washing  or  rinsing  between  the  two  operations. 
After  .emaining  in  the  alum  bath  for  five  minutes,  wash  them  slightly 
and  then  fix  them.  They  will  be  free  from  stain,  the  staining  and 
developing  power  of  the  pyro  in  the  gelatine  film  having  been  destroyed. 
N.B.  Not  all  negatives,  however,  will  stand  this  treatment,  as  the  great 
hardening  they  are  subjected  to  causes  them  to  adhere  less  firmly  to 
their  support,  and  they  then  tend  to  blister  off  it. 

In  support  of  his  contention  "  that  the  silver  reduced  by  light  and  the 
devel  per  does  not  permit  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  force  itself 
throunh,"  Liesegang  next  brings  forward  this  statement  :  "  This  explan- 
ation is  supported  by  the  fact  that,  at  the  juncture  of  a  very  dark  with  a 
light  part  of  the  negative,  the  bromide  of  silver  is  removed  in  fixing  for 
the  breadth  of  about  a  millimetre  round  the  dark  part.  Consequently  the 
positive  seen  from  the  back  of  the  plate  is  smaller  than  the  negative. 
The  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  those  parts  has  not  penetrate!  from  above, 
but  sideways."  At  first,  I  confess,  this  observation  seemed  to  bear  our 
Liesegang's  hypothesis  ;  but  recent  experiments  I  have  carried  out  show 
the  cause  to  be  a  very  different  one.  However,  the  explanation  would 
take  too  long  here,  and  I  can  only,  at  present,  state  that  the  black  edging 
is  an  halation  phonomenon,  and  that  its  colour,  as  well  as  the  colours  of 
the  different  silver  deposits  which  go  to  form  the  image  m  a  photographic 
film,  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  character  and  amount  of  the  silver 
deposit  in  the  different  portions  of  the  image. 

Finally,  Liesegang  adduces  the  following  observation,  made  with 
gelatino-bromide  plates,  as  a  good  instance  proving  his  theory :  "  A 
normally  exposed  plate  after  a  certain  time  shows  a  negative  through  the 
glass  (for  shortness  I  will  use  the  expression  negative  penetration).  This 
negative  grows  more  intense  as  development  proceeds." 

"An  underexposed  plate  also  shows  negative  penetration,  especially 
if  so  much  light  has  passed  through  that  a  blackening  is  perceptible 
from  the  glass  side,  otherwise  it  remains  uncoloured.  A  much-over- 
exposed plate,  after  prolonged  development,  shows  strong  positive  pene- 
tration. Sometimes  this  positive  is  preceded  by  a  negative,  but  this 
soon  disappears  as  the  back  takes  on  a  faint  even  oolour.  The  positive 
then  follows." 

Now  this  very  clearly  describes  what  is  frequently  observed  in  the  case 
of  plates  which  show  a  tendency  to  give    chemical   fog,  particularly 


when,  owing  to  slow  setting,  Buoh  plates  have  a  layer  of  coarw  and  easily 
fogged  particles  of  sliver  bromide  deposited  doee  to  the  glass.  Now 
possibly  the  mechanical  rutraining  in  the  high  lighte  which  Liesegang 
suggests  does  take  place,  but  I  am  convinced  not  to  anything  like  tho 
extent  that  he  imagines.  On  the  chemical  hypothesis  of  development 
and  Bolarisation  the  above  observation  is  very  simply  and  thoroughly 
explained.  Where  the  light  action  has  been  greatest,  development  is  at 
first  very  energetic  on  the  surface,  and  therefore  in  the  high  lights  the 
penetrating  developer  not  only  gets  weakened,  but  also  relatively  exces- 
sively restrained,  so  that  it  may  happen  that  the  developable  particles  of 
silver  bromide  next  to  the  support  in  those  places  will  be  longer  in 
developing  than  the  corresponding  particles  in  the  shadows.  Viewed 
from  the  back,  therefore,  the  shadows  will  appear  blackish  and  the  half- 
tone and  high  lights  whitish.  F.  Kboun. 


STfif  aJnrjutrer* 


*,*  In  this  column  we  from  time  to  time  print  questiom  thai  may  b» 
addressed  to  individual  conlribulort  to  our  pages,  or  euck  at  are  tent  to  us 
with  the  vieia  of  eliciting  information  from  a  variety  of  sources.  We  invito 
the  co-operation  of  our  readert  in  rendering  this  feature  of  the  Joubmai. 
useful  and  instructive. 

Carbon  Phintinq.— J.  B.  inquires:  "What  is  the  supposed  ad- 
vantage of  the  addition  of  ammonia  to  the  bichromate  sensitising' 
bath  for  carbon  tissue?  Am  I  right  in  supposing  it  leads  to 
greater  sensitiveness  ?  I  have  been  trying  it  lately,  adding  one 
drachm  of  strong  ammonia  to  a  pint  of  five  per  cent,  bichromate, 
but  the  only  effect  I  can  trace  is  that  the  tissue  becomes  in- 
soluble in  half  the  time  it  does  without  the  ammonia." 

Encaustic  Paste.— J.  Escott  says:  "Fonnulte  are  given  in  the 
Almanac  and  elsewhere  for  '  encaustic  paste,'  which  I  am  told 
is  a  preparation  to  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  prints  to  give 
them  a  better  finish  and  bring  out  the  details.  Is  it  to  be  used 
as  a  preliminary  to  rolling  or  burnishing,  or  does  it  dispense  with 
the  burnisher  altogether  ?  Also,  is  it  suitable  for  gelatine  and 
collodio-^hloride  paper,  or  is  it  only  for  use  with  albumen  f " 

NoN-coAGDLABLE  Albumbn. — lu  reply  to  E.  Freeman,  "  Beta  "  and 
several  others  say :  "  In  the  present  year's  Almanac  will  be^ 
found  an  article  by  Mr.  Edwin  Banks  on  '  Inverted  Albumen,'^ 
which  I  expect  is  the  substance  inquired  about  by  your  corre- 
spondent." We  have  also  made  search,  and  find  that  the  leader 
in  which  this  peculiar  form  of  albumen  was  described  appeared 
in  our  issue  for  August  I.'),  1884.  In  that  article  and  in  Mr. 
Banks's  the  fullest  details  of  its  properties  will  be  found. 

Tripod  Stand  "  Jamming." — Amateur  writes :  "  I  have  a  folding- 
and  sliding  tripnd  which  is  a  source  of  great  trouble  to  me.  If 
laid  away  for  only  a  few  days  the  sliding  portion  becomes  so 
jammed  together  that  it  is  impossible  to  move  it  until  it  has 
been  held  before  the  fire  for  some  time,  and  this  treatment  I  am 
sure  cannot  be  very  good  for  it  generally.  When  it  has  been  in 
use  in  the  open  air  for  a  few  hours  it  works  easily  and  freely 
enough.  Could  you  inform  me  of  any  sort  of  lubricant  1  could 
apply  while  it  is  in  this  condition  that  would  keep  it  in  working 
order  ?  I  have  tried  French  chalk,  but  that  does  not  seem  to- 
do  much  good.  A  friend  suggests  black-lead,  but  that  would  be- 
unsightly  and  dirty." 

Utilising  Calombl. — W.  B.  H.  writes:  "In  reply  to  W.  H.  E.  re 
Calomel,  for  many  years  past,  when  in  travelling,  I  have  found 
that  intelligent  creature,  the  country  pharmaceutical  chemist^ 
disinclined  to  let  me  have  an  ounce  of  corrosive  tublimate,  I 
have  invariably  fallen  back  upon  calomel.  He  doesn't  mind 
how  I  poison  myself  as  long  as  I  don't  get  him  into  trouble.  It 
is  not  much  trouble  to  work  it  up  into  mtensifying  form.  Take 
an  ounce  of  calomel,  an  ounce  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  two  or 
three  ounces  of  water,  and  boil  the  whole  together  in  a  porcelain 
dish,  or  in  a  jam  pot  plunged  in  a  saucepan  of  hot  water.  The 
calomel  will  soon  dissolve,  forming  a  strongly  acid  solution. 
Allow  it  to  cool  partly  and  add,  drop  by  drop,  strong  ammonia 
until  a  slight  permanent  precipitate  is  formed,  and  tne  solution 
should  then  be  neutral  or  nearly  so.  It  may  now  be  filtered  and 
made  up  to  twenty  ounces,  and  will  consist  then  of  the  ordinary- 
solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  and  sal  ammoniac  given  in  the 
text-books.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  isn't  an  easier  way  to  make 
the  solution  than  by  dissolving  the  bichloride  direct,  as  the  latter 
takes  such  a  lot  of  shaking." 
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UliLisiNG  CALOMEr,.— In  reply  to  "W.  H.  E.,  vou  are  wrong  in 
saying  hydrochloric  acid  has  no  action  upon  calomel,  though  at 
ordinary  temperatures  it  has  not  much.  If  you  will  boil  the 
calomel  in  an  open  dish  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  it  will 
soon  dissolve,  and,  by  adding  gradually  more  acid  and  more 
calomel  until  a  very  concentrated  hot  solution  is  obtained,  the 
corrosive  sublimate  is  eiisily  produced  in  crystals  on  cooling.  Or, 
by  calculation,  a  solution  of  definite  strength  can  be  made  with- 
out the  trouble  of  crystallisation.  It  is  important  that  the 
operation  be  carried  out  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere  as  in  an 
ordinary  evaporating  basin,  as,  if  done  in  a  close  flask,  a  portion 
of  the  mercury  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.. — F.  P. 

Insensitive  Collodion  Emulsion.— Replying  to  "Halifax,"  I 
should  gay  from  my  own  experience  tihat  the  hest  lig-ht  that 
could  be  safely  used  for  coating  as  referred  to  by  Mr.  E.  Sautter 
Shepherd  is  such  a  light  as  would  suffice  for  wet  collodion,  but 
that  would  not  be  sufficient  after  the  emulsion  plate  was  washed. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  although  less  sensitive,  in  the  camera, 
than  wet  plates,  bromide  emulsion  films  are  more  e.rUjeant  in  the 
matter  of  the  illumination  permissible  in  their  handling,  and 
would  fog  badly  in  a  light  which  would  be  quite  safe  for  wet 
collodion.  As  for  coating  in  daylight,  if  it  were  possible,  I 
would  reiterate  the  remark  made  on  Aug.  14,  Cui  hono?  In  the 
old  days  of  tents  and  wet  plates  there  was  a  very  distinct 
advantage  in  being  able  to  coat  the  plates  in  the  open  "air,  when 
an  old  and  well  ripened  iodised  collodion  was  in  use ;  but  an 
ordinary  collodion  emulsion  does  not  possess  the  pungency  or 
the  penetrating  powers  of  such  a  collodion. — Syntax. 

Ketoichixg  Medium.— Portraitist  asks :  "  Can  you  or  any  brother 
professional  give  a  formula  for  a  really  reliable  retouching 
•  medium  'i  '  I  have  tried  several  that  have  been  placed  on  the 
market,  but  find  them  as  a  rule  worse  than  useless.  Sometimes, 
for  no  very  apparent  reason,  they  behave  decently— at  least  some 
of  them — but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  reason  of  mv  occa- 
sional successes.  One  very  much  advertised  'medium'  when 
applied  as  directed  gives  a  greasy  surface,  which  certainly  takes 
the  lead  to  some  extent,  but  it  "is  so  smeary  that  the  negative 
cannot  be  printed  from  for  a  day  or  two,  and  even  then  seems  to 
attract  every  particle  of  dust  about  the  place,  to  remove  which 
means  also  removing  the  retouching.  If  allowed  to  harden, 
which  it  will  do  in  about  a  couple  of  days,  before  retouching, 
the  pencil  refuses  to  bite  at  all,  so  I  don't  see  much  use  in  it.  I 
have  done  and  can  rely  upon  doing  better  work  with  a  simple 
.solution  of  common  resin  or  turps,  and  this  has  the  further  ad- 
vantage that  a  pint  of  it  does  not  cost  as  much  as  an  ounce  of 
the  other.  I  am  speaking  now  of  retouching  on  the  film -^  for 
varnished  negatives  I  want  a  better  surface  than  that  given  by 
the  varnish  for  which  the  formula  is  ^iven  in  the  Almanac, 
consisting  of  sandarac  and  castor  oil.  But  it  ia  often  desirable  to 
do  some  of  the  work  before  varnishing.  Is  there  a  trustworthy 
'medium  ?'" 

Insensitive  Collodion  Emulsion.— In  reply  to  "  Halifax,"  it  will 
depend  entirely  upon  the  purpose  to  which  the  emulsion  is  to  be 
put  whether  it  may  be  coated  in  daylight.  If  for  landscape 
work,  with  a  full  or  very  long  exposure,  it  is  probable  that 
coating  in  diffused  daylight  would  not  do  much  harm  ;  but,  for 
any  purpose  where  extreme  purity  of  the  unexposed  parts  is 
necessary,  such  a  course  would  be  fatal.  Although  unwashed 
collodion  emulsion,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  washed  emulsion,  are 
practically  unaffected  by  daylight  in  hulk,  the  matter  is  very 
different  when  spread  on  a  thin  film  upon  glass.  Then  the 
-washed  emulsion  is  just  as  sensitive  wet  as  dry,  and  the 
apparent  immunity  from  injurious  action  before  coating  is  only 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  fog  produced  on  the  surface  exposed  is 
mixed  up  with  the  body  of  the  emulsion  and  masked.  But 
every  such  exposure  detracts  from  the  brightness  of  the 
emulsion.  With  unwashed  emulsion  the  case  is  somewhat 
different,  owing  to  the  presence  of  soluble  bromide.  Here  the 
coated,  but  unwashed,  film  is  so  insensitive  that  it  may  be 
exposed  in  the  camera  for  a  much  longer  time'  than  actually 
necessary  if  washed,  and  no  image  will  appear  on  development ; 
but  it  may  be  re-exposed  and  produce  a  perfect  result.  For  any 
work,  such  as  transparencies,  I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  safe 
to  coat  by  uncovered  candle  light ;  certainly  daylight  would 
ruin  the  brightness  of  the  high  lights,  although  in  the  case  of  a 
landscape  negative  the  veil  produced  would  perhaps  be  an 
advantage  in  the  shadows.  I  am  speaking  now  of  ordinary 
emulsion,  but,  if  it  be  colour-sensitised,  it  requires  nearly  as  care- 
ful handling  as  gelatine  plates. —  W.  B.  B. 


Fixing  Prints. —  C.  P.  R.  asks  some  questions  that  look  very 
much  like  conundrums.  I  should  say  that  the  best  way  of 
"gauging  the  sufficiency  of  the  solution"  is  to  have  enough  to- 
comfortably  take  the  number  of  prints  to  be  fixed.  There  is 
nothing  to  gain  and  everything  to  lose  by  "  scamping  "  the  work 
or  by  tempting  to  economise  hypo.  Then  again,  if  "  just  sufficient- 
solution  has  been  used  "  it  would  look  as  if  it  ought  to  be 
exhautleil  at  the  finish,  and  that  its  "strength,  in  hypo  at  least, 
would  be  niV  At  any  rate,  the  "hydrometer"  has  yet  to  be 
invented  that  would  prove  of  much,  if  any,  use  in  this  direction. 
With  the  strength  of  solution  and  time  of  immersion  mentioned, 
C.  P.  R.  need  not  trouble  himself  further  than  to  use  plenty  of 
it  and  to  turn  the  prints  over  singly  two  or  three  times,  so  that 
they  may  get  a  fair  share  of  its  action.  And  then  he  will  save 
more  in  the  long  run  by  throwing  it  away  than  by  attempting 
to  do  with  half  the  quantity  or  venturing  into  specific  gravity 
tests.  "  Alpha's"  queries  also  relate  rather  to  fixing  than 
washing.  The  best  temperature  for  the  fixing  bath  is  that  of 
the  atmosphere  at  the  time,  unless  it  be  excessivelv  hot  or 
cold,  when  artificial  means  ought  to  be  used  to  bring  all  the 
solutions  and  washing  waters  to  something  near  the  normal. 
The  strength  of  the  bath  will  depend  upon  circumstances  to  some 
extent,  depth  of  printing,  character  of  paper,  tone  desired,  &c., 
but  three  ounces  of  hypo  to  the  pint,  or  a  fifteen  per  cent, 
solution,  as  C.  P.  R.  has  it,  which  is  nearly  the  same,  is  a  very 
good  standard,  to  be  varied  as  circumstances  dictate.  A 
weaker  solution  takes  slightly  longer  to  fix,  but  reduces  the 
prints  less,  and  has  less  influence  in  altering  the  tones.  Beyond 
that,  there  i.<  not  much  to  choose  between  two  or  four  ounces  to 
the  pint. — Syntax. 

- — ■* 

©ur  €tritorial  J^atJle* 

Wk  have  received  for  trial,  from  Miss  Anni-i  Wood,  of  33,  Great 
Coram-street,  W.C.,  a  small  sample  of  sensitised  albumenised' paper. 
It  appears  to  give  very  good  results. 

Samples  op  Christmas  Mounts. 

Marion  &  Co.,  Soho-square,  W. 
The  earliest  reminder  of  the  forthcoming  festive  season  comes  to  us 
from  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.,  who  send  us  several  samples  of  mounts 
for  Christmas  photographic  cards.  They  are  of  great  variety,  and 
range  in  size  from  midget  to  cabinet,  comprising  the  folding,, 
the  single,  the  embossed,  and  the  "  slip-in  '*  kinds,  so  thai;  there  is  a 
choice  of  either  mounting  the  photographs  direct  or  slipping  them  itt 
the  mounts.  The  tints  selected  are  artistic  and  in  good  taste,  and 
the  designs  are  in  all  cases  refined  and  pleasing.  The  list  accom- 
panying the  samples  shows  that  Messrs.  Marion  have  a  most  varied 
selection,  from  which  it  should  be  impossible  for  the  photographer 
to  make  a  choice  without  pleasing  himself  and  his  customers. 


Optique  Photographique. 
Par  Adolphe  Mikthb,  Dr.  So.  Paris ;  Ganthier-Tillars  et  Fib. 
This  is  a  translation,  in  French,  of  Dr.  Miethe's  work,  in  German, 
on  the 'optics  of  photography,  a  subject  with  which,  it  need  scarcely 
be  said,  the  author  is  well  qualified  to  deal.  The  book  before  us 
avoids  mathematics,  and  is  designed  to  appeal  to  practical  photo- 
graphers ;  nevertheless,  it  appears  to  be  fairly  exhaustive.  The  prin- 
cipal chapters  treat  of  the  principles  of  optics  as  applied  to  photo- 
graphic lenses;  aberrations;  and  diaphragms;  while  the  commoner 
types  of  lenses  are  examined  and  described,  the  bonk  concluding  with 
the  description  of  a  series  of  tests  for  lenses.  A  chapter  is  appended 
briefly  telling  of  the  chief  points  involved  in  the  manufacture  of 
lenses.     The  work  is  an  admirable  one. 

Catalogues  Received. 

C.  p.  GoEEZ.    Berlin. 

Mr.  Goerz  not  only  makes  the  anastigmatic  lenses  with  which  his 
name  is  associated,  but  also,  according  to  the  evidence  of  his  catalogue 
which  is  before  us,  gives  attention  to  other  forms  of  objectives,  as 
well  as  cameras,  studio,  tourist,  and  hand,  the  latter  in  great 
variety  ;  stands,  lanterns,  shutters,  dark-room  requisites,  &c.  Some 
optical  tables  and  notes  are  included  in  the  catalogue,  which  is  well 
illustrated.  We  may  note,  in  passing,  that  special  prominence  is- 
given  to  the  Anschutz  hand  camera. 

E.  MiTO,  8  &  10,  Boulerard  Magenta,  Pari«. 
Appealing  chiefly  to  amateur  photographers,  M.  Mayo's  catalogue, 
which  consists  of  about  160  freely  illustrated  pages,  deals  with  a. 
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very  varied  assortment  of  apparatus.  Judging  by  this  and  the 
catalogue  above  noticed,  English  and  Continental  photographers 
possess  great  similarity  of  taste,  and  require  to  be  provided  for  in  just 
about  the  same  manner. 

Artistic  Landscape  Photography. 


Oo. 


By  A.  H.  Wall.  Bradford  :  Percy  Land  ft 
Surely  those  who  aim  to  produce  pictorial  results  in  photography 
are  well  catered  for  as  regards  books  on  art.  The  volume  before  us 
is  the  second  on  the  same  subject,  from  the  same  publishers,  that  has 
reached  us  during  the  last  few  weeks.  Mr.  Wall  addresses  beginners 
in  art,  "  including  the  veriest  tyros,"  but  he  is  frequently  so  con- 
troversial that  he  cannot  escape  going  over  the  heaJs  of  his  audience. 
His  chapters,  which  partake  largely  of  the  nature  of  essays,  discuss 
such  subjects  as,  "The  Imagination  and  its  Cultivation,''  "Truth- 
fulness in  Art,"  "The  Expression  of  Space,"  "Skies,  Clouds,  and 
Aerial  Perspective,"  "Water  as  an  Element  of  Pictorial  Effect." 
There  are  several  explanatory  illustrations,  and  the  work  which,  in 
our  judgment,  hardly  appeals  to  a  beginner,  is  well  worth  reading. 
We  append  two  extracts,  which  will  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the 
lines  upon  which  the  book  is  fashioned. 


"  The  Obdinaby  Cameba  Man 


"  The  Abtistic  Man 


"...  .  sees  what  he  wants  al-  "  .  .  .  .  sees  the  selected  view 
moat  at  a  glance,  and  straightway  at  various  times  ;  under  different 
plants  his  tripod  at  the  usual  conditions  of  light  and  atmosphere, 
height,  elevates  his  camera,  and  carefully  determines  what  shape 
looks  to  its  levelling,  focusses  to  and  size  will  be  best  for  it  in  con- 
secure  equal  sharpness  of  detail  on  nexion  with  the  means  he  has  to 
every  plane,  near  or  distant,  and  work  with,  and  all  he  desires  to 
in  every  object,  whether  of  domi-  include  in  the  view,  and  also  what 
nant  or  subordinate  interest ;  regu-  he  desires  to  exclude.  He  tries 
latea  his  exposure  and  development  various  points  of  view;  now  higher, 
with  ideas  in  no  way  suggested  by  now  lower ;  now  to  this  side,  now 
pictorial  intentions,  imaginative  to  that;  sometimes  backward,  some- 
conceptions,  or  poetic  sentiments.  times  forward  ;  his  thought  all  the 
He  is  in  every  way  the  slave  of  his  time  busy  with  the  principles  of 
tools  ....  And,  as  he  seeks  a  harmony,  variety,  contrasts,  con- 
subject,  so  he  exposes  a  plate  with  sidering  the  value  of  time  in  con- 
his  heart  untouched,  his  thinking  nexion  with  the  coming  exposure 
powers  inactive ;  .  .  .  .  proud  to  and  development,  and  anxious 
think  he  can  '  take  a  picture,'  and  about  obtaining  truthfully  the  ex- 
call  himself  an  artist,"  &c.  pression  of  air  and  space,"  &a. 

We  hesitate  to  run  counter  to  so  high  an  authority  as  Mr.  A.  H. 
Wall,  but  we  cannot  help  suggesting  that  both  the  above  pictures 
are  grievously  overdrawn.  "  Ordinary "  camera  men  are  not  the 
fools  he  tries  to  make  them  out,  nor  are  "  artistic  "  camera  men  the 
formidable  geniuses  he  would  have  «•«  believe.  And  we  know  a 
good  many  of  both  sorts  of  photographers. 


Early  Work  in  Photography:  A  Text-book  for  Beci inkers. 

By  W.  Ethxlbebt  Hkrbt,  C.E.  London  :  Dawbarn  &  Ward. 
The  beginner,  like  the  photographer  supposed  to  be  pining  after  art 
knowledge  in  camera  work,  is  also  liberally  catered  for,  very  many 
first  handbooks  and  primers  having  been  recently  published ;  but  Mr. 
Henry's  book  disarms  objection  by  its  excellence,  and  is  really  one 
of  the  best  and  most  practical  text-books  for  beginners  that  we  have 
read.  It  is  a  useful  and  plainly  written  guide  to  stand-camera  work, 
full  of  sound  information  on  printing,  toning,  developing,  &c. ;  the 
use  of  apparatus ;  work  in  the  dark  room,  and  a  score  of  other 
subjects.  There  are  many  helpful  illustrations  and  an  actual 
negative  and  positive  on  celluloid  accompany  the  book,  which  we  can 
cordially  recommend  to  new  hands.  We  quote  the  introductory 
hint  to  beginners  :  "  If  you  wish  to  be  an  all-round,  slip-shod  dabbler, 
try  every  dififerent  make  of  plate,  paper,  developer,  and  toning  bath 
that  each  of  your  friends  recommends — of  course  before  mastering 
any  of  the  technical  details  of  photography.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  you  wish  to  become  a  clean  and  careful  worker,  capable  of  pro- 
ducuig  excellent  results,  stick  to  one  brand  of  plates,  one  formula 
for  developer,  and  one  toning  bath  until  you  understand  them 
thoroughly  and  can  produce  a  good  negative  and  a  good  print  every 
time — or  else  know  the  exact  cause  of  failure.  When  you  can  do 
this,  the  field  of  experiment  is  ready  to  offer  you  a  welcome."  It  is 
an  old  sermon,  to  be  sure ;  but  how  true ! 


The  Cadett  Plates. 

Cadett  t  Neall,  Ashtead. 

Sample  packets  of  the  latest  makes  of  two  of  Messrs.  Cadett  &  Neall's 
popular  brands  of  plates  have  lately  reached  us,  and  were  subjected 


to  trial  in  the  camera.  These  were  the  Ordinary  and  the  Profes- 
sional. According  to  the  speed  numbers,  the  Professional  is  a  plat« 
of  about  three  times  the  rapidity  of  the  Ordinary,  the  actual 
H.  &  D.  numbers  being  61  and  21  respectively.  Using  pyro  sod^. 
we  found  this  ratio  about  maintained  in  practice.  The  quality  of 
the  results  yielded  by  the  Ordinary  point  to  its  being  well  adapted 
for  landscape  work,  interiors,  itc,  density  of  deposit  and  fineness  of 

frain,  as  claimed,  being  its  characteristics  in  a  marked  degree.  The 
'rofessional — the  faster  plate — gives  soft  and  delicate  results  that 
appear  to  fit  it  admirably  for  portrait  and -studio  work.  It  has  always 
been  our  experience  of  Messrs.  Cadett  &  Neall's  plates  that  scrupulous 
care  appears  to  be  exercised  in  their  preparation,  and  thus  we  were 
not  surprised  to  find  the  samples  of  the  Ordinary  and  the  Pro- 
fessional clean  and  flawless.  Photographers  must  take  pleasure  in 
using  such  well-made  plates. 

♦ 

"  iN'VBNftON. " — Our  interesting  contemporary  is  now  under  new  proprietor- 
ship, and  Mr.  Perry  F.  Nursey  has  been  appointed  Editor.  Many  new  feeturen 
are  promised. 

Tag  PHOTOOBArHic  Club. — Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street.  The  subject 
for  discussion  on  Wednesday,  September  2,  will  be  The  Management  of  a 
PhotoqTaphic  Society.    To  be  introduced  by  Mr.  Walter  D.  Welford. 

"  The  X  Bays  in  1847  "  is  the  heading  of  a  paragraph  which  onr  contempo- 
rary, the  Scientific  American,  quotes  from  its  number  of  June  5,  1847,  wherein 
it  is  stated  that  "  a  Belgian  samni  says  he  has  just  discovered  that  electric 
light  directed  on  the  human  body  makes  it  so  diaphanovis  as  to  enable  the 
arteries,  veius,  and  nerves  to  be  seen  at  work,  and  their  action  to  be  studied  " 

ROYAi,  Cornwall  PoLyrECHNic  Socirty's  Exhibition.— Awards  in  Photo- 
graphic Department :  First  silver  medals— W.  M.  Warneuke,  G.  I^afayette, 
W.  J.  Byrne.  Second  silver  medals— H.  Yeo,  W.  M.  Harrison,  E.  Bull,  Dr. 
W.  Page  May.  First  bronze  medals— F.  Marsh,  W.  H.  Pugb,  S.  Bolaa  k  Co., 
C.  M.  Wane,  F.  C.  Inston,  H.  Tonkin.  Hon.  mention— .\Iis.  J.  Blarney. 
Photographic  Appliance  Department :  Mes.sr3.  Spratt  Brothers,  tirst  bron/* 
medal;  acetylene  apparatus  awaiting  trial. 

SuiTiNO  THK  AcnoK  TO  THK  WoBD.— At  the  recently  held  Convention  in 
America,  Mr.  G.  G.  Rock  wood  was  lecturing,  and  a  question  came  from  the 
audience  concerning  the  use  of  head  rests.  "This,"  said  Mr.  Rockwood,  "cannot 
be  disposed  of  by  any  arbitrary  rule.  Sometimes  we  must  use  them ;  at 
others  they  are  impracticable.  Let  rae  tell  you  a  story.  A  dramatic  company 
came  to  me  to  be  photographed  in  the  principal  tableaux  and  scenes  of  a  play 
which  I  had  studied  and  noted  with  much  care.  It  had  been  my  exjierience  that: 
a  recital  of  the  text  with  the  accompanying  action  and  an  instantaneous  shot 
would  give  the  desired  result.  I  had  been  very  successful  before  with  the 
manager  of  the  company,  and  in  this  play  was  especially  desirous  of  surpassing 
myself.  I  met  an  obstacle  in  the  person  of  the  principal  character  in  the  play, 
who  was  a  well-known  teacher  of  elocution  and  acting.  He  demurred  to  my 
suggestions,  and  mechanically  placed  himself  in  the  supposed  action  of  the 
moment.  After  e.tposing  the  plate,  1  persuaded  him  to  try  it  again,  reciting 
the  text  and  '  suit  the  action  to  the  word."  The  lines  were  addressed  to  a  son 
by  a  parent,  and  were  :  'I  am  no  father  to  a  thief !'  He  threw  himself  into 
the  full  spirit  of  the  text  and  action,  producing  a  result  that  excited  the  wami 
applause  of  the  company  and  gave  me  a  superb  picture.  Suppose  I  had 
attempted  a  head  rest '" 

The  IjKEDS  Convention  and  "the  Ibon  Duke."— We  had  the  pleasure  of 
inspecting  two  photographs  by  Lawrence,  of  Dut>lin,  at  the  Mayor's  reception 
(Ciiy  Art  Gallery),  and  at  the  Exhibition  Hall.  The  negatives  were  taken  iu 
the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  for  presentation  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Qneen.  One  was  a  photograph  of  a  white  marble  bust,  double  life  size,  by  the 
great  sculptor.  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  R.A,  a  very  tine  work  by  the  famous 
artist,  recalling  the  well-known  features  of  "  the  Iron  Duke,"  the  enaniellevl 
inscription  plate,  shown  in  photograph,  being  affixed  to  the  pedestal,  one  of  a 
series  in  the  celebrated  College  library.  The  other  photograph  depicts  what 
may  be  termed  an  artistic  record  of  Wellington's  life  and  career.  It  is  illumi- 
nated on  parchment  by  Harry  Foster  Newey,  one  of  the  masters  at  the  Bir- 
mingham Municipal  School  of  Art.  By  this  we  learn  that  Wellington  was 
born  at  Morniugton  Honse,  Dublin,  May  1,  17d9,  and  died  at  Walmer  CiStle, 
Kent,  September  14,  1852.  There  are  some  thirty-seven  lines  of  Wellington's 
"  titles  and  honours,"  bestowed  by  all  the  Inading  monarchs  and  governments 
of  the  world.  At  top,  surrounded  by  a  nimbus  of  rays,  the  word  "duty  "  in 
displayed  as  being  the  guiding  star  or  motive  of  the  Duke's  life  and  conduct. 
Beneath  it  a  gracefully  grouped  trophy  of  arms  and  flags.  Down  each  side 
runs  a  "riband,"  with  the  names  of  the  leading  events  in  Wellington's  career 
from  the  time  he  joined  the  Thirty-third  Regiment,  down  to  the  close,  when  he 
became  "  Queen  Victoria's  counsellor  and  friend."  Four  medallions  at  corners 
contain,  respectively,  portrait  of  Wellington,  the  Duke's  set  coat  of  arms,  the 
Irish  harp,  and  portrait  of  the  donor  of  bust  and  record.  Wreaths  of  sham- 
rocks encircle  the  whole  in  honour  of  the  great  Irishman.  A  pretty  group  is 
made  at  foot  of  Irish  emblems— the  Round  Towiir,  the  Irish  -siaghound,  the 
Celtic  cross,  and  the  Dublin  mountains  for  a  background.  Bust,  plate,  and 
record  are  the  gift  of  Mr.  D.  J.  O'Neill  (himself  a  Dublin  man),  now  a  Bir- 
mingham resident,  as  the  record  states,  with  hearty  good  wishes  for  his  native 
land.  Mr.  O'Neill  is  known  to  the  pho'ographie  profession  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  National  .Issociiition  of  Professional  Pnotographers.  The  gift  is,  worthy  of 
the  great  general,  and  is  placed  where  it  will  be  carefully  preserved  and  shown 
to  the  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  who  yearly  inspect  the  famous  library 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
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AKsoRmoN  Photoobaphv  and  X  Rays.— The  scientific  interest  connected 
■witli  the  Riintgen  or  X  rays  has  brought  out,  through  a  large  number  of 
investigators,  a  great  variety  of  phenomena  bearing  ilirectly  or  remotely  upon 
the  original  methods  and  results.  While  studying  the  work  of  others  on  the 
X  rays  proper,  the  recollection  of  an  accident  which  the  writer  had  in  some 
photographic  work  led  to  a  series  of  experiments  along  a  line  which  may  or 
may  not  be  connected  directly  with  the  Kontgen  rays.  The  experiments  were 
begun  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  are  not  yet  finished.  So  far  as  the 
writer  is  aware,  no  work  has  been  reported  in  ju.st  this  line  of  investigation. 
The  object  of  the  experiments  was  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  if  photographic 
negatives  could  be  gotten  similar  to  X  ray  negatives  by  the  action  of  energy 
previously  stored  in  certain  bodies.  The  results  of  the  experiments  which  are 
to  be  given  seem  to  point  very  strongly  to  an  afBrmative  answer.  Experiment 
Xo.  1. — From  a  newspaper  was  taken  a  cut  of  a  pair  of  eyeglasses,  and  from  a 
glazed  paper  was  taken  another  cut.  These  were  exposed  for  about  an  hour  to 
sunlight  and  were  then  removed  to  a  dark  room,  and  after  cooling  were  placed 
over  a  common  sensitive  glass  plate  and  very  carefully  and  thoroughly  wrapped 
m  white  cloth  and  paper,  and  then  placed  in  a  tight  box  and  allowed  to  stand 
in  a  dark  room  for  about  one  day.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  plate  was 
slowly  developed  and  found  to  reveal  the  picture  clearly,  the  one  on  the  un- 
glazed  paper  being  slightly  more  distinct.  A  similar  experiment  was  tried, 
using  lamp  instead  of  sunlight,  and  gave  similar  but  not  so  strong  results. 
Experiment  No.  2. — At  the  same  time  that  No.  1  was  being  carried  on,  a  figure 
cut  from  the  inside  leaf  of  a  book  which  had  been  in  the  dark  for  the  most 
part  for  a  year  or  more  was,  without  exposure  to  light,  placed  over  a  sensitive 
plate.  No  results  were  secured  in  this  case.  Experiment  No.  3.— Over  a  pine 
board  was  placed  a  black  woollen  cloth,  and  to  this  were  fastened  fragments  of 
zinc,  copper,  graphite,  silver,  glass,  rubber,  and  wood.  This  was  exposed  to 
sunlight  for  an  hour,  and  after  cooling  was  placed  over  the  sensitive  plate, 


fastened  the  following  articles :  inuscovite,  copper  coin,  mica,  an  iron  key,  and 
a  piece  of  glass.  The  whole  was  then  exposed  to  sunlight  for  an  hour,  taken 
to  the  dark  room,  and  when  cool  all  the  articles  were  removed  and  the  wood 
placed  over  a  sensitive  plate  and  thoroughly  protected  by  wrapping  in  cloth 
and  placing  in  a  tight  box  in  the  dark  room.  After  one  day  the  plate  was 
developed,  and  all  the  articles  were  revealed  on  the  negative  by  light  figures, 
but  the  iron  key  and  the  copper  coin  seemed  best  to  shut  out  the  light.  Similar 
experiments  were  successfully  performed  by  exposure  to  powerful  incandescent 
gaslight  and  to  incandescent  electric  light,  though  the  results  were  not  so 
intense  as  by  sunlight.  Experiment  No.  5.— A  key  was  placed  over  one  aide 
of  a  common  Kodak  roll  film,  and  a  piece  of  brass  placed  on  the  opposite  side. 
These  were  placed  in  a  dark  box  and  connected  with  the  two  poles  of  a  battery 
for  several  hours.  When  developed,  a  very  faint  shadow  appeared.  Experi- 
ment No.  6.— A  piece  of  mica  and  an  iron  key  were  heated  in  an  alcohol  rtaine 
till  the  edges  just  began  to  be  red-hot.  They  were  then  allowed  to  cool  and 
were  placed  over  a  sensitve  plate  in  a  perfectly  dark  box  in  a  dark  room  for 
twenty-four  hours.  When  developed,  there  was  revealed  the  shadow  outline 
of  each.  Experiment  Xo.  7.— A  current  of  electricity  from  a  dynamo, 
sufficient  to  produce  a  small  spark,  was  passed  through  an  iron  key.  The  key 
was  allowed  to  cool,  and  was  then  placed  over  a  sensitive  plate,  in  a  tioht  box, 
for  twenty-four  hours  or  more.  When  developed,  there  was  seen  the°shadow 
outline  of  the  key.  Experiment  No.  8.— A  fresh  fern  stem  was  placed  over  a 
sensitive  plate,  and,  altsr  being  so  kept  for  twenty-four  hours,  the  plate  was 
developed,  aud  there  was  revealed  the  outline  of  the  whole  stem,  with  a  much 
darker  central  portion  corresponding  to  the  circulatory  system,  all  of  which 
was  very  clearly  brought  out.  In  some  of  the  experiments  which  have  been 
mentioned  there  was  contact  with  the  plate,  while  in  others  equally  good 
results  were  obtained  without  contact.  Considerable  skill  and  a  rather  long 
time  were  required  in  the  developing  process.  The  results  described  are  but 
a  few  of  those  obtained  along  this  general  line  of  study.  It  will  appear  from 
these  experiments  that  in  no  case  did  the  light  pass  through  the  object  to  be 
photographed  ;  and,  further,  that  light  is  not  necessary.  All  of  these  experi- 
ments, but  especially  those  in  which  the  objects  were  heated  or  exposed  to  an 
electric  current,  and  subsequently  cooled  in  the  dark,  indicate,  first,  that  the 
photographic  action  is  due  simply  to  energy  stored  in  the  body  to  be  photo- 
graphed and  afterward  slowly  given  off,  there  being  a  great  difference  in  the 
power  of  absorption  and  radiation  in  various  substances  ;  second,  that  this 
energy  may  be  from  other  sources  than  luminous  rays,  if  these  only  reach  a 
maximum  rapidity  of  vibration  ;  and  that,  when  thi-i  rate  of  vibration  is 
reached,  a  molecular  change  in  the  silver  salts  of  the  ]>hotographic  plate  is 
started,  with  greater  or  less  intensity,  depending  upon  the  character  and  source 
of  the  energy,  and  completed  in  the  developing  process.  From  certain 
researches  now  being  made,  the  writer  would  venture  the  suggestion  that 
possibly  certion  phenomena  connected  with  the  Rcintgen  photography  proper 
may  be  in  i)art  explained  by  these  general  statements.  He  hopes  to  present, 
at  some  future  time,  a  series  of  experiments  of  such  a  nature  as  to  confirm  this 
statement.— E.  J.  Badcoi.k,  in  The  Scientific  American. 


iPatent  B^t^^. 


Thb  foUowine  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  August  10  and 
August  15,  1896:— 

Camera  Froot  and  ViEW-FtNDBK.— No.  17,6'18.  "A  Combine  I  Camera 
Front  and  View-finder."    E.  S.  Ullmeb. 

Fbrrottpk  Apparatus. — No.  17,772.  "Improvements  in  PhotogranVic 
Apparatus  Specially  Adapted  for  Ferrotype  Dry  Plates."  G."  II 
Thomas  and  B.  Whitwoeth. 


Apparatus  for  Devblopment.— No.  17,819.  "Improvements  relating  t6 
Apparatus  for  Developing  Photographic  Plates."  Communicated  by 
W.  Herrmann.    Complete  specification.     F.  W.  Golby. 

COPYDIC  HoLDKR.— No.  17,909.  "The  Unique  Plate  and  Negative  Printing- 
out  Holder  for  Copying  Photographic  Negatives  on  Opals,  Bromides, 
Transparencies,  and  Lantern  Plates."     I.  Kenshaw. 

Films. — No.  18,036.  "  Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Films  for  Photo- 
graphic Purposes."    B.  Acres. 

K1NET0.SCOPIC  Appabatds.— No.  18,084.  "An  Improved  Form  of  Camera  and 
Lantern  for  Taking  and  Reproducing  Photographs  in  Motion  and 
Throwing  same  on  a  Screen."    A.  W.  Harrison. 

Colour  Photography.— No.  18,131.  "Means  for  Reproducing  the  Colours 
in  Photography,  suitable  also  for  Dyeing  and  Printing."  Complete 
specification.    J.  A.  Michel-Dansac  and  Leo  Chassacme. 


ilteettns^  of  SoctetteiS* 


MEETINGS  OP  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


31.. 


Name  of  SooletT. 


BnbjMt. 


Bimungfaam  Photo.  Society 


Bradford,. 


North  Hiddleeez Informal  Meeting. 


^Last  Day  for  sending  in  Compet'tion 

..  .J     Pictures    for  July  Excursions.   Har- 

I  (     vinfirton  Hall,  Dovedale,  and  As'iey. 

J  Trimming.     Mounting,     and    Framing. 

"li     P.  E.  Newstead. 


September. 

1 .....j  Briztoii  and  Olapham 

1 I  Hackuey 


1 1  GtoepelOak    

Borough  Fo'ytechnis.. 
Photographic  Clnb  .... 
Rornngh  Polytechnic .. 


Bradford 
Hackney.. 


Ordinary  Meeting. 
Paper  by  Mr.  Ohili  Bay  lev, 
f  Enlayging  for  Memhevs.    Messrs.  Gitteus 
(      and  Liscombe. 
Op«n  Kvenini?. 

(The   Management   of   a   Photographic 
1     Society. 

Excarsion:  Wimbledon  and  Morden. 
Ezenrsion ;  Selby. 

j  Exonrsion  :  Sewardstone.      Leader,  W. 
t     Selfe. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCL-VTION. 

August  20,— Mr.  E.  H.  Bayston  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Freshwater  referred  to  the  recent  death  of  Mr.  William  England, 
who,  at  one  time,  was  a  member  of  the  Association,  and  to  his  work  in  plioto- 
graphy  from  the  early  days  of  its  di.scovery  to  the  present  time. 

Owing  to  the  near  approach  of  the  closure  of  the  Traill  Taylor  Memorial 
Fund,  and  the  expressed  desire  of  getting  in  all  remaining  subscriptions  at 
once,  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Freshwater,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hender.son, 
and  carried,  that  the  amount  of  the  independent  subscriptions  made  by  the 
members  be  made  up  from  the  funds  of  the  Association  to  a  sum  of  five 
guineas. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  introduced  the  question  of  screens  for  process  work, 
•and  referred  to  a  paper  by  Professor  B;irton  on  the  photo-mechanical  proces.ses 
iu  Japan.  He  had  recently  gone  into  the  subject  of  cross-lined  screens.  The 
gradations  are  obtained  by  variations  in  the  size  of  the  dots  which  compose 
vhe  picture,  but  which  are  all  printed  in  the  same  density.  The  question  that 
presented  itself  was.  How  were  these  dots  made  of  different  sizes  in  the  nega- 
tive /  and  the  opinions  were  that  it  was  due  to  diffraction.  He  would  like  to 
know  what  those  present  thought  about  the  matter. 

Mr.  Beckett  thought  that  difl'raction  entered  into  the  subject,  and  that  the 
more  intense  the  light  the  more  likely  it  was  to  spread. 

Mr.  Banks  said  the  theory  was  that  the  screen  acts  in  the  same  way  as  a 
pinhole. 

Mr.  BuLLEN  pointed  out  that  it  was  the  custom  of  process  workers  to  change 
the  form  of  the  diaphragm  during  exposure  to  obtain  certain  effects. 

Mr.  Henderson  could  not  understand  why  more  use  was  not  made  of 
irregular-grained  screens  instead  of  the  ruled  screens.  He  thought  a  good 
screen  could  be  made  by  coating  ground  gl;iss  with  a  black  varnish,  and  ihen 
grinding  down  again,  when  the  varnish  on  the  raised  portions  would  bn 
removed,  and  a  screen  of  irregular  type  would  result. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  that  tlie  holes  would  vary  in  size  in  such  a  screen, 
and  the  half-tones  would  not  be  properly  translated. 

Mr.  Beckett  thought  the  blocks  were  not  so  much  to  blame  as  the  printing, 
the  ink,  and  the  paper  used. 

PHOTOGR.APHIC  CLUB. 

August  19, — Mr.  W.  D.  Welford  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Neshitt  showed  a  print  of  the  "egg-eating  snake"  at  the  Zoo.  The 
body  of  the  snake  was  so  similar  to  the  groundwork  of  the  cage  or  den  in 
which  it  was  contained,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  reptile.  Mr. 
Nesbitt  said  his  son  had  taken  a  series  of  negatives  of  the  several  actions  of 
the  snake  in  swallowing  an  egg.  The  photographs,  however,  would  be 
improved  if  the  body  of  the  snake  could  be  more  easily  distinguished  from  the 
floor  of  the  den.     He  asked  how  this  could  btdone. 

Mr.  Bridge  and  Mr.  Welford  suggested  blocking  out  all  except  f-e 
snake. 

Jlr.  ToTTRM  suggested  making  an  enlargement,  which  could  then  be  altered 
or  blodied  out  and  a  fresh  negative  made  from  it. 

Mr.  Drage  shn*'ed  prints  from  a  negative  of  the  moon,  taken  by  Dr.  A.  H. 
Fison,  who  used  a  reflecting  telescope  with  a  miiroreight-andahalf  inches  iu 
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<Uamet«r,  and  a  focal  length  of  ninetjr  inches.  The  size  of  the  image  was 
eight-tenths  of  an  inch,  the  plates  used  were  VVratten  &  Wainwright's  ordinary 
plates,  and  the  exposure  was  one-eighth  of  a  second  with  a  drop  shutter.  The 
photographs  were  talceu  at  Hindhead,  Haslemere. 

Mr.  Partitt  also  showed  photographs  of  the  moon  made  with  a  telescope  of 
thirty-six  inches  focal  length,  the  mirror  being  four-and-a-half  inches  in 
diameter.  He  had  enlarged  the  negatives  to  two-and-a-half  inches  diameter. 
This  was  the  limit  fixed  by  the  granularity  of  the  dry  plate  he  had  used. 

Mr.  ToiTKM  proposed,  and  Mr.  Nesditt  seconded,  a  resolution  that  the 
annual  outing  of  the  Club  to  Hampstead  should  be  held  as  heretofore,  and 
that  the  members  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association 
flhonld  be  invited  to  join  in  the  function.    This  was  carried  unanimously. 


Horth  Middlesex  Ptotograplilc  Society.— August  17,  Monthly  Instruc- 
tion Evening,  Mr.  J.  Macintosh  in  the  chair. — Mr.  F.  L.  PlTHSR  read  a 
paper  on 

Elementary  Composition, 

in  which  he  pointed  out  very  clearly  the  errors  many  photographers  fell  into, 
and  how  a  picture  was  composed.  One  point  he  insisted  on  was  that  you 
should  not  build  on  the  centre  line,  whether  in  architecture  or  landscape. 
By  means  of  crayon  sketches  on  drawing  paper  pinned  to  the  blackboard  he 
showed  different  forms  of  composition,  sketched  from  memory,  of  some  well- 
known  paintings.  In  the  discussion  that  followed,  Mr.  Marchant  said  there 
could  be  no  composition  in  a  photograph,  only  selection.  Mr.  Mummery 
maintained  that  by  introducing  clouds  and  figures  a  certain  amount  of  com- 
posing could  be  done.  Several  other  members  took  part  in  the  discussion. 
After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  voting  on  the  results  of  the  Bumhani 
Beeches  outing  resulted  in  Mr.  Jlarchant  securing  first  and  second  places. 

Sonth  London  PhotograpMo  Society.— August  17,  the  President  (Mr.  F. 
W.  Edwards)  in  the  chair. — Mr.  Roland  C.  Whitinq  (Ealing  Photographic 
Society)  gave  a  lecture  on 

RBTOUCHItiO  AND  THE  IMPBOVEMENT  OF  NEGATIVES. 

He  said  retouching  was  a  wide  subject,  and  he  proposed  to  deal  only  with  the 
subject  of  expression,  which  is  the  chief  object  of  retouching.  Photography 
fell  very  far  snort  of  what  we  should  like  it  to  perform.  The  dry  plate  did 
not  render  things  as  seen  with  the  eye,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  plate  was 
more  sensitive  to  those  rays  which  are  invisible.  The  defect  is  not  so  notice- 
able in  orthochromatic  plates,  but  they  do  not  render  colour  correctly  in  every 
case.  Many  people  object  to  retouching,  and  that  justly,  because  its  power 
has  been  cruelly  abused.  People  have  taken  up  retouching  without  knowing 
the  principles  which  underlie  the  whole  practice  of  it.  Legitimate  retouching 
is  confined  to  very  small  limits.  It  does  no  more  than  correct  the  colour 
values  of  a  negative.  Skill  depends  upon  knowing  what  to  do.  In  teaching 
retouching,  I  find  that  those  pupils  who  are  taught  the  whole  principles  before 
they  go  to  work  get  on  better  than  those  who  go  step  by  step.  They  are 
like  travellers  who  have  studied  the  map  and  know  something  about  it. 
Before  dealing  with  the  methods,  we  must  be  acquainted  with  our  tools. 
The  principal  thing  we  employ  is  a  desk.  There  is  not  a  proper  one  in  the 
market,  for  the  reason  they  compel  you  to  lie  upon  the  top  of  your  work. 
A  desk  may  be  made  so  that  it  takes  negatives  almost  upright  with  a 
slight  slope,  anil  at  the  same  time  at  a  sufficient  height.  The  upright 
position  will  be  found  in  a  long  day's  work  to  prevent  a  great  deal 
of  fatigue.  This  necessitates  some  means  by  which  the  hand  should  be 
supported.  A  table  should  form  a  support  for  the  elbow.  A  ysquare 
set  on  end  forms  a  convenient  rest  for  the  hand.  (These  remarks  were  illus- 
trated by  diagrams.)  Do  not  lay  the  hand  on  the  negative— it  is  bad  in 
principle— and  do  not  hold  the  pencil  close  to  the  point.  Too  much  light  is 
bad,  as  it  reveals  many  defects  which  do  not  print,  thus  rendering  more  work 
than  is  necessary.  The  light  should  be  filtered.  The  ideal  material  for  the 
purpose  is  "  flashed  "  opal,  which  is  now  rather  expensive.  That  which  gives 
an  idea  of  a  flame  fifteen  inches  away  is  the  best  density.  It  is  desirable  to 
have  means  of  raising  the  negative  diagonally  when  necessary.  The  usual 
materials  for  retouching  are  pencils,  and  sometimes  brushes.  In  France  a 
needle  is  used  instead  of  a  pencil.  Needlework  has  gone  out  entirely  in 
England.  At  present  pencils  of  moderate  hardnes.i.  B.  S.  Cohen's  threepenny 
l)encils,  with  round  leads,  are  the  best,  HB  and  H.  HH  is  useful  when  the 
others  are  too  soft.  Faber's  are  the  next  best.  Tlie  lead  should  project  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch.  Glass  paper  glued  to  a  piece  of  wood  is  the  best  for 
sharpening  pencils.  (The  method  of  sharpening  was  demonstrated.)  Payne's 
grey,  tempered  with  Indian  ink,  is  the  best  material  for  spotting  out.  It  gives 
a  similar  colour  to  that  contained  in  the  negative.  Do  not  use  too  much 
Indian  ink.  This  colour  can  be  used  as  a  wash  or  a  stipple.  The  use  of  the 
knife  was  explained.  The  principles  which  should  guide  a  retoucher  were 
then  explained  by  means  of  diagrams  on  the  blackboard.  In  conclusion,  he 
said,  Never  do  too  much  ;  rather  do  too  little.  Above  all,  remember  that  the 
negative  is  nothing  more  than  the  means  to  the  end,  the  result  of  which  is  a 
picture. 
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August  25-29  Royal   Cornwall    Polytechnic,    Falmouth. 

E.  F.  Kitto,  Falmouth. 


Secretary, 


Sept.  24-Nov.  7 Photographic  Salon,  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly.     Alfred 

Maskell,  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly. 

„    28-Nov.  12    ...  Royal   Photographic   Society.     R.    Child    Bayley,   12, 
Hanover-square. 
Dec.  1896-Jan.  1897   Bristol  International. 


Cotregyontrmce> 

IW  Corre»poninll  thcuH  nevtr  vritt  on  oul/i  ndet  of  tht  paper.    Jle  H«tvM  u   _ 
0/  oommitnwatidnt  wUeu  ths  ttamM  and  addr*$ttt  ofttuvr  Ur»  ttr*  gin*n. 

THE  EXPANSION  OF  PAPEB. 
To  the  Editobs. 

Oentlexen, — I  have  read  with  surprise  year  extract  from  Autotype 
Notei  upon  the  above  subject,  signed  by  E.  W.  Foxlee. 

Paper,  like  other  fabrications,  has  its  vagaries,  and  is  very  maoh 
tampered  with  by  its  manufacturer. 

In  conformity  with  the  above  title,  I  ehonld  have  expected  something 
more  exhaustive  and  scientific  from  the  pen  of  such  an  anthority  as  Mi. 
Foxlee  ;  instead,  we  are  treated  to  a  series  of  dodges  and  shifts  by  which 
mistakes  in  negatives  can  be  cobbled  op  or  compromised  in  monnting  ! 
Why  rush  into  print  at  all  if  we  cannot  impart  even  a  moiety  of  osefnl 
instruction  ?  The  bare  idea  of  palUng  a  man's  broad  face  to  make  it 
look  longer  is  absurd,  and  should  not  be  advised  under  any  circumstances. 

I  think  many  readers  would  have  been  glad  had  Mr.  Foxlee  given  us 
an  insight  into  the  tricks  of  paper-makers  and  the  oonstitnents  of  paper 
itself,  beginning  with  the  fibre  of  the  pulp  in  the  vat,  describing  its 
nature  and  source,  and  its  passage  from  the  vat  to  the  receiving  apron, 
and  on  through  the  various  operations  until  the  web  becomes  oat  into 
sheets,  and,  having  done  so,  instruct  ns  how  to  produce  our  work  on  the 
material  without  the  inconvenience  of  encountering  stretching,  distor- 
tion, or  contraction. 

With  man  very  few  things  are  impossible  ;  for  instance,  if  I  take  two 
sheets  of  paper,  cut  from  the  web  transversely,  and  paste  one  sheet  upon 
the  other,  so  that  one  shall  be  lengthways  and  then  brosuiways  of  the 
web,  any  work  produced,  photograph  or  drawing,  npon  such  a  combined 
sheet,  however  treated,  will  preserve  its  original  proportions. 

Paper  will  only  stretch  to  a  fixed  extent,  no  matter  how  long  the 
wetting  is  continued ;  therefore,  if  I  coat  a  sheet  of  paper  with  gelatine, 
and  while  it  is  thoroughly  wet  squeegee  it  on  to  a  greased  or  chalked 
plate,  stripped  when  thoroughly  dry,  such  a  sheet  will  not  further  ex- 
pand in  either  direction,  however  long  the  contact  with  water  continnes. 
By  this  means,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  I  have  executed,  reduced,  and 
enlarged  photo-iitho  transfers  from  chromo  lithographic  copies,  extending 
to  eighteen  colours,  and  these,  when  transferred  to  stone,  are  found  to 
register  together  as  accurately  as  if  drawn  on  stone  direct.  A  former 
method  of  mine  was  to  soak  tiie  sheets  in  water,  and  then  glue  them  by 
the  outer  edges  into  a  rectangular  frame,  and,  when  dry  and  cut  out  ot 
the  frame,  it  was  fit  for  nee.  There  is  a  wrinkle  for  P.O.P.  and  otbei 
sensitive-paper  manufacturers  by  which  they  can  supply  their  customers 
with  a  paper  suitable  for  engineering  and  other  purposes. 

Photographic  Worki,  119,  Glonlijf'e-road,  Dublin,         Joseph  Lewis. 
August  19,  1896.  ^ 

THE  BRUSSELS  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  OF  1897. 
To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen,— But  tittle  attention  has  been  given  in  this  country  to  the 
International  Exhibition  that  is  to  be  held  in  Brussels  next  year,  probably 
for  the  reason  that,  until  lately,  it  was  wholly  a  private  enterprise.  The 
recent  interest  taken  in  the  project  by  the  Belgian  Government  has,  how- 
ever, invested  it  with  considerable  importance,  and  has  converted  it  into 
an  Exhibition  well  worthy  ot  the  serious  attention  of  manufacturers  and 
industrials  generally.  The  more  important  of  our  foreign  competitors 
have  signified  their  intention  of  participating  in  the  Exhibition.  France 
has  already  made  a  grant  of  35,000^.;  (iermany  has  appointed  a  powerful 
Government  Commission  ;  in  the  United  States  a  grant  has  been  made 
by  Congress ;  and  a  large  number  of  other  countries  have  accepted  the 
invitation  to  be  present  sent  them  by  the  Belgian  Government.  Our  own 
Government  has  recently  intrusted  to  an  influential  British  Commission, 
under  the  Presidency  of  Sir  Albert  Kaye  RoUit,  the  interests  of  this 
country  at  Brussels ;  and  it  now  rema'ms  for  our  manufacturers  to  decide 
whether  they  will  best  consult  their  own  interests  by  combining  to  form 
a  representative  British  Court,  or  whether  they  can  afford  to  leave  the 
opportunity  for  extension  of  business  in  the  bands  of  our  chief  rivals, 
Belgium,  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  France.  In  urging  them 
most  seriously  to  consider,  if  not  the  direct  advantages  of  participation, 
at  least  the  great  danger  of  abstention,  I  appreciate  fully  the  cost  and 
inconvenience  inseparable  from  taking  part  in  an  Exhibition ;  and,  if  the 
one  to  be  opened  in  Bnissels  next  April  had  remained  the  offspring  of  a 
private  company,  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  been  worth  the  attention 
of  manufacturers.  But,  having  been  adopted  by  the  State,  the  Inter- 
national Brussels  Exhibition  of  1897  takes  rank  among  the  more  impor- 
tant of  its  kind ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  this  country  can  afford  to  be 
absent,  or  not  to  be  worthily  represented  there.  This  is  a  question  for 
exhibitors  to  determine,  and  to  determine  soon,  as  the  time  at  their 
disposal  is  even  now  restricted.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  intending  exhibitors 
if  they  will,  at  their  earliest  convenience,  place  themselves  in  communi- 
cation with  me,  in  order  that  I  may  furnish  them  with  detailed  infor- 
mation. I  may  add  that  ihe  Brussels  Exhibition  is  universal  in  its 
classification,  embracing  all  branches  of  art,  industry,  and  science. — I  am, 
yours,  itc,        James  Dredoe,  Excoutive  Commiisioner,  Britith  Section. 

35,  3G,  Bedford-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.,  August  20,  1396. 
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anjStD^tjES  to  CxirrejSponUntt^* 

%•  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  JorBHAL,  iaclitding 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  op 
Photoorapht,  "  2,  rork-street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

*,*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com- 
munications Ihrotigh  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  namee 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  o.re  given. 

•,*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  mid  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  HsNRX  Gbbenwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 

Photooraphs  Eegistkred  : — 
P.  D.  Roberts,  2,  High-street,  Shaftesbury.— Photojrapft  of  half-plate  group. 
Frederick  Holmes,  92,  Horningsham,  Warminster,  Wilts.— Ttco  photojropJis  of  the 
Mev,  Canon  Jacob  amd  family  of  Horningsham,  Warminster,  Wil^. 


Eeceivbd.— Gem  Dry  Plate  Company  ;  T.  G.  Snowden. 

W.  E.  A.  Dkinkwater.— It  is  not  supplied  commercially. 

Kadiograi'HY,  &c.— Electric.  1  and  2.  Yes,  to  both  questions.  3.  A  thin 
coating  of  glue  or  indiarub'oer  solution  would  probably  answer. 

Dbvelopbr. — E.  Griffith  (Newquay).  The  solutions  appear  to  us  to  be  too 
highly  concentrated,  hence,  prokibly,  the  fog.  Were  we  using  that 
particular  formula,  we  should  at  least  double  the  quantity  of  water  in 
each  case.    Try  this,  and  let  us  know  the  result. 

Origin  of  Lens. — S.  A.  E.  The  firm  named  on  the  lens  ceased  to  exist  some 
years  ago.  It  was  not  the  actual  maker  of  the  lenses  it  sold.  They 
were  made  in  Paris,  probably  by  one  or  other  of  such  houses  as  Jamiu, 
Hermagis,  or  others.  The  lenses  were,  however,  or  such  as  we  have 
seen,  very  good  for  that  period. 

Injured  Lens.— T.  Brunton.  As  one  of  the  glasses  is  "  cracked  right  across," 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  get  it  replaced.  That  had  best  be  done 
by  the  original  maker.  We  do  not  know  any  one  who  would  do  the 
work  cheaper  than  him— that  is,  if  the  original  Excellence  of  the  instru- 
ment is  the  principal  consideration. 

.Aspect  fob  Studio.— Amateur  (Wilts).  If  you  hare  a  choice  of  aspect  for 
your  studio,  you  cannot  do  better  than  select  north.  The  proportions 
named  will  do  very  well  for  amateur  purposes,  but  for  professional 
work,  as  your  letter  implies  the  studio  may  eventually  be  used  for, 
three  feet  longer  and  two  feet  wider  would  be"  better. 

'Working  Hours. — Sweated.  There  are  no  recognised  hours  of  labour  in  the 
trade.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  females  and  young  persons,  where 
several  are  employed,  the  Factory  Act  applies.  This  is  not  so  in  your 
case.  You  should  have  arranged  the  business  hours  at  the  time  you 
took  the  aijpointment.     The  law  will  not  aid  you  in  any  way. 

Photographic  Papers.— J.  Harrison  says  :  "  There  are  other  papers  besides 
Saxe  &  Rives's  in  the  market  for  chloride  paper,  and  larger ;  will  you 
kindly  give  me  the  address  of  the  firm,  as  I  shall  require  it  by  the 
ream?" — In  reply  :  Write  Messrs.  Otto  Konig  &  Co.,  27,  Cross-street, 
Finsbury-pavement,  E.G.,  who  are  agents  for  the  papers  you  want. 

<jREBN  Fog.— Green  Fog.  Possibly  the  simplest  plan  would  be  to  change 
your  plates  and  developer.  It  is  caused  by  under-exposure  and  forced 
development.  To  remove  it,  convert  the  deposit  into  silver  chloride 
and  apply  a  ferrous-oxalate  developing  solution.  This  is  the  only 
remedy  we  can  suggest;  but  we  have  not  much  confidence  in  it. 

Book  on  Studio  Construction.- J.  M.  J.  Nock  says  :  "  I  am  about  to  build 
a  photographic  studio,  and  would  like  to  consult  some  good  work,  or 
article,  upon  the  question."  Could  you  recommend  me  to  same? — In 
reply  :  Messrs.  Marion,  Soho-square,  publish  such  a  work,  by  Mr. 
Bolas,  which  will  probably  give  you  all  the  information  you  require. 

•Carbon  Work. — T.  Mackey  says  :  "I  have  some  very  thin  negatives  which  I 
wish  to  print  in  carbon.  Could  I  get  extra  vigour  in  the  prints  by 
sensitising  the  tissue  in  a  much  stronger  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash  than  that  usually  recommended  ? " — No,  just  the  reverse.  Use 
a  we.ak  bath,  give  a  short  immersion,  and  print  in  a  feeble  light,  if  you 
wisli  increased  vigour. 

Fixing  Power  op  Hypo.— W.  L.  Nash  says :  "  The  article  in  your  latest 
number,  on  the  fixing  power  of  hypo,  is  of  great  interest.  I  do  not  at 
all  care  to  save  expense  by  using  the  minimum  quantity  of  hypo,  but 
it  would  be  of  real  use  to  me  to  know  whether  or  not  four  ounces  of 
commercial  hypo,  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  is  sufficient  to  fix  one 
10  X  8  bromide  print." — In  reply  :  Yes. 

Backgrounds.— Background  writes  :  "  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  what 
would  be  the  best  material  for  painting  backgrounds  upon,  and  also  the 
sort  of  oils,  as  I  have  tried  ordinary  oil  colours  and  have  not  succeeded 
very  well  ? " — In  reply  :  Unbleached  calico  or  sheeting.  Ordinary 
Hatting  colour,  that  is  p.aint  made  with  a  large  proportion  of  turpentine 
and  very  little  oil,  so  that  it  dries  dead  instead  of  glossy.  It  may  have 
an  addition  of  japanners'  gold  size,  which  will  give  it  body  and  facilitate 
its  working. 

;3pots  on  Negatives.— Merourt  says :  "  I  am  greatly  troubled  with  metallic 
spots  in  my  negatives,  sometimes  taking  the  form  of  comets,  splashes, 
and  at  others  so  small  that  they  are  scarcely  seen  with  the  naked  eye, 
but  are  quite  opaque  in  printing,  causing  considerable  annoyance  in 
spotting  prints.  I  am  using  pyro  and  ammonia  development,  and  am 
practically  careful  in  every  respect." — In  reply  :  Send  us  a  negative 
with  the  markings  complained  of.  We  shall  then  be  in  a  better  position 
to  suggest  a  cause  for  the  defect. 


Value  of  Invention. — Invbntor.  We  can  give  you  no  idea  whatever  as  to 
the  commercial  value  of  the  invention,  nor  could  we  do  so  even  if  we 
had  seen  it  or  knew  its  points.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  search  out 
what  has  been  done  before  in  the  matter  of  instantaneous  shutters — no 
easy  task,  and,  if  the  thing  is  really  original,  obtain  provisional  pro- 
tection for  it,  and  then  submit  it  to  a  manufacturer  who  would  be  likely 
to  take  it  up.  You  seem  very  sanguine  about  your  invention.  May 
we  remind  you  that  this  is  the  case  with  the  majority  of  those  who 
invent  anything,  and  that  they,  for  this  reason,  quite  ignore  what  has 
been  done  before  ? 

Stained  Margins  of  Negatives. — T.  Barnes.  The  stains  on  the  edges  of 
the  negatives  are  due  to  the  use  of  stale  plates,  notwithstanding  what 
the  local  chemist  may  say  to  the  contrary.  Chemists  and  druggi-sts  who 
deal  in  photographic  goods  as  a  role  have  very  little  sale  for  them,  as 
the  majority  of  workers  prefer  to  purchase  from  regular  photographic 
dealers.  They  then  ensure  a  greater  certainty  of  obtaining  what  they 
require  in  the  best  condition.  It  is  no  good  complaining  to  the  makers 
of  the  plates,  as  it  may  be  relied  upon  they  were  in  good  condition  when 
they  lelt  their  hands,  and  we  fear  you  will  get  no  more  redress  from  the 
druggist.  Probably  he  does  not  know  that  plates,  and  some  other 
photographic  materials,  deteriorate  by  keeping. 

Fahacious  Papers  at  Photographic  Meetings.- Scrutator  writes:  "Is 
any  one  supposed  to  be  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  papers  read 
before  recognised  photographic  societies  ?  I  mean,  can  any  one  read  a 
paper,  which  may  be  the  most  misleading  nonsense  imaginable  without 
that  paper  being  somewhat  judged  of  beforehand  by  the  Committee  cr 
Secretaries  ?  I  ask  the  question  because  I  sometimes  see  reports  in  the 
•Journals  of  papers  that  are  erroneous  to  a  degree." — The  papeis 
read  at  the  meetings  of  the  different  societies  are  solely  on  tl  e 
authors'  responsibility,  and  the  societies  take  none  for  them.  There  is  a 
rule,  we  believe,  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  that  all  papers  are 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Council  before  they  are  read,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
it  is  acted  upon. 

Resitting. — Young  Prof,  writes  thus :  "  Will  you  please  tell  me  what  is  the 
rule  with  regard  to  the  giving  of  resittings  in  London  studios  ?  1 
started  business  here  in  the  spring,  and  I  find  that  all  the  sitters  want 
resittings — two,  three,  and  tour  times — before  they  are  satisfied,  and 
they  will  not  pay  anything  for  them.  All  promise  good  orders  if  I  get 
portraits  to  please  them,  but  when  I  do  the  orders  do  not  come  oil. 
This,  of  course,  reduces  the  profits  to  next  to  nothing." — There  is  no 
set  rule  as  to  resitting  in  London  any  more  than  there  is  elsewhere. 
Every  artist  tries  to  please  his  sitters.  As  our  correspondent  says  all 
his  sitters  require  several  resittings,  may  we  mildly  suggest,  as  he  is  a 
young  beginner,  there  may  be  a  good  reason,  on  his  part,  for  it  ?  Be 
that  as  it  may,  as  we  have  just  said,  there  is  no  set  rule  in  the 
matter. 

Clouds  in  Carbon  Pictures  :  Toning  Platlnotypes.  — J.  Porritt  writes  : 
1.  "I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  suggest  an  easy  and  eflective  way  of  adding 
clouds  to  carbon  prints.  So  far  my  success  has  depended  upon  making 
a  positive  with  clouds,  and  then  a  second  negative  to  print  from. 
Working  up  clouds  on  the  original  negative  is  not  always  a  success  wiiu 
me.  2.  Can  you  inform  me  who  is  the  agent  for  the  sale  of  Mr.  James 
Packham's  catechu  powder  for  toning  platlnotypes  ? " — In  reply;  1.  Tl:e 
plan  you  have  been  following  is  the  best  if  the  cloud  negatives  are  not 
the  same  size  as  the  landscape  negative.  The  working  m  of  clouds  on 
the  original  is  the  one  most  generally  followed  with  large  sizes,  but  it 
requires  skill,  and  that  is  only  acquired  by  practice.  2.  We  do  not 
think  there !.« .any  special  agent.  Better  address  .Mr.  Packhan,  Katherine- 
street,  Croydon.    He  will,  doubtless,  supply  you. 

Plates  Broken  in  Transit. — Plates  says  :  "  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you 
will  give  me  your  opinion  on  the  following  ; — In  January  last  I  ordered 
one  dozen  12  x  lU  plates  to  be  sent  by  passenger  train,  and  they  arrived 
carefully  packed  but  all  broken.  I  advised  the  dealer  of  such  two  or 
three  days  later,  and  also  sent  in  claim  to  the  railway  company,  and 
later  they  refuse  to  pay  damages,  .as  the  goods  were  not  marked  glass, 
and  I  retuse  to  pay  also  as  they  are  useless,  but  have  told  the  dealers  f 
will  pay  for  a  perfect  dozen  if  they  will  send  them,  and  they  refuse,  and 
have  returned  them,  and  they  will  not  take  them  in.  They  are  now  iu 
the  hands  of  the  railway  company.  Have  since  received  a  County 
Court  summons,  and  shall  fight  it  out." — In  reply  :  Wo  are  under  the 
impression  that  the  company  are  liable  ;  but,  of  course,  railway-company 
like',  they  will  wriggle  out  of  their  liability  if  they  can.  But  possibly 
some  of  our  commercial  readers  learned  in  such  matters  will  let  our 
correspondent  have  the  benefit  of  their  ideas  on  the  point. 

Copyright.- Copyright  says:  "Enclosed  print  has  been  sent  to  me  this 
morning.  A  number  is  wanted,  not  for  sale,  but  to  advertise  an 
embrocation  by  a  local  chemist.  This  print  is  evidently  a  copy,  to  all 
appearance.  Could  you  kindly  ascertain  if  this  is  a  copyright  subject, 
as  I  make  it  a  rule  never  in  any  way  to  cause  annoyance  to  ray  fellow- 
tradesman.  The  particulars  on  back  of  pi  int,  as  I  received  it,  answer 
for  itself.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  customary  for  you  to  ascertain 
whether  prints  are  copyright  or  not." — In  reply :  The  print  has  been 
returned.  We  may  say  that  we  have  already  seen  a  reproduction  of  this 
identical  photograph  in  a  pojjular  magazine,  and,  if  you  copied  it,  you 
would  in  all  probability  not  only  "annoy"  a  fellow-tradesman,  but  you 
would. run  the  risk  of  an  action  for  infringement  of  copyright.  We  do 
not  undertake  to  ascertain  if  a  photograph  has  been  registered.  It  should 
be  worth  your  while  to  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Copy- 
right Union,  Mr.  H.  Gower,  Photographic  Section,  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Botolph  House,  Eastcheap,  for  literature  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  copyright — a  subject  in  which,  notwithstanding  all  that  bus 
appeared  on  it  recently  in  this  journal,  you  must  pardon  us  for  saying 
you  do  not  appear  to  be  well  up  in. 
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OUR  FORTHCOMING  ALMANAC. 

The  time  of  year  has  arrived  wlien  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
take  in  liand  the  preparation  of  The  British  Journal 
Photographic  Almanac  for  1897.  A  feature  of  the  volume 
for  the  past  thirty  years  has  been  the  co-operation  of 
numerous  friends  and  readers  of  the  Journal,  and  the 
Editor  takes  the  opportunity  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
support  so  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  his  predecessors 
may  be  continued  to  him. 

We  especially  invite  contributions  on  topies  of  practical  interest, 
and  should  feel  obliged  if  the  articles  and  any  accompanying 
sketches  are  sent  to  us  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Secretaries  of  Societies,  and  especially  of  those  established  since 
the  appearance  of  the  last  Almanac,  will  oblige  us  by  for- 
warding lists  of  officers  and  other  details  for  inclusion  in  the 
Directory  of  Photographic  Societies,  in  order  that  the  list 
may  be  made  as  complete  as  possible. 

The  Publishers  wish  us  to  remind  intending  advertisers  that 
the  announcement  pages  of  the  Almanac  are  already  filling 
rapidly,  and  that,  to  ensure  insertion  and  good  positions, 
orders  and  copy  should  reach  them  without  delay. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 
We  are  asked  to  state  that  Thursday,  September  10,  between 
the  hours  of  9  a.m.  and  9  p.m.,  is  the  only  day  for  receiving 
unpacked  exhibits  for  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society.  If  packed,  they  may  be  sent  at  any 
time  up  to  Wednesday,  September  9.  In  both  cases  they 
must  be  delivered  at  12,  Hanover-square,  W.,  and  not  at  the 
Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W.  Full  particulars  relating  to 
the  Exhibition  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  at  the  Society's  rooms,  12,  Hanover-square,  W. 

«  »  • 

Adverting  to  our  remarks  of  last  week  on  the  issue  of  a 
circular  by  a  firm  of  diarists  relating  to  the  coupon  system  of 
photography,  we  have  received  a  letter  on  the  subject  from 
Mr.  Drinkwater  Butt,  of  Carlisle.  Mr.  Butt,  like  Mr.  Byrne, 
had  also  had  the  circular  from  which  we  quoted,  and  ho 
forwards  us  a  copy  of  his  reply  thereto.  It  runs:  "Your 
circular  to  hand.  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  agreeing  to 
the  arrangement  therein  proposed  if,  on  your  part,  you  will 
agree  to  present  to  each  of  my  customers  who  pays  1».  (the 
price  of  [your]  almanac)  for  one  midget  photograph  before  the 
end  of  1897  one  of  your  diaries,  value  4«.  (the  price  I  get  for 
a  cabinet  photograph),  and  I  feel  sure  that  '  in  every  instanoa 
other  copies  (of  your  diaries)  will  be  undoubtedly  ordered,  and 
further  business  result,  and  it  prove  a  splendid  advertisement  for 
pou.'  I  shall,  of  course,  '  only  appoint  one  diarist,'  so  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you  per  return."  Mr.  Butt's  rejoinder  Is 
certainly  neat,  apposite,  and  reasonable. 
•  •  ♦ 

Mr.  J.  A.  Kay,  of  Burlington  Studio,  211,  Lord-street, 
Southport,  writes  that  he  also  received  the  circular.  Mr. 
Kay  says  :  "  I  wrote,  saying  I  failed  to  see  what  advantage  I 
should  gain ;  and  to-day  I  received  the  enclosed  letter  from 
them.  I  have,  however,  written  to  say  that  they  had  better 
make  arrangements  with  some  other  photographer  who  would 
do  something  for  nothing."  The  reply  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Kay  is  as  follows  :  "  Your  opinion  of  our  scheme  is  not  that 
generally  held  by  the  leading  photographers  in  the  United 
Kingdom — we  presume  that  scarcely  one  person  in  a  dozen 
who  presented  a  coupon  to  you  would  be  satisfied  with  one 
proof.  Further  copies  are  sure  to  be  ordered  in  almost  every 
case,  for  which  you  would  obtain  your  full  fees.  However,  if 
you  do  not  look  at  in  this  light,  we  will  make  other  arrange- 
ments for  your  town." 
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The  copy  of  yet  another  circular  has  beea  sent  us  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Freke,  of  Cardiff,  who  asks  if  we  know  anything  of  the 
mysterious  process  to  which  it  refers.  We  do  not.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  circular  refers  to  a  secret  method  for 
preventing  halation,  and  a  charge  of  five  shillings  is  asked 
for  the  information.  We  quote  the  circular :  "  Every  pho- 
tographer should  be  possessed  of  the  knowledge  whereby 
interiors  of  every  description  can  be  photographed  without 
the  use  of  any  special  plate  or  backing.  All  fog  or  halation 
entirely  done  away  with — by  a  very  simple  means,  and 
without  cost — thus  enabling  the  photographer  to  expose  the 
very  deepest  shadow.  The  undersigned  will  forward  the 
in'brmation  (which  is  private)  on  receipt  of  five  shillings  ;  but 
so  that  no  unfair  advantage  might  be  taken  of  the  discovery 
and  to  enable  every  photographer  to  gain  the  information  at 
the  same  time,  I  beg  to  intimate  that  the  necessary  particulars 
will  be  forwarded  on  September  10,  1896." 
*  »  « 

The   backing  of  plates   in   order  to   obviate  or  minimise 

halation  is  such  a  simple  matter,  that  we  should  be  surprised 

to   hear  that    any   photographer  had  paid  five  shillings  for 

information  'on  the  subject  other  than  that  which  has  times 

out  of  number  been  given  in  these  pages.     We  also  feel  bound 

to  add   that  the  praotioe  of  vending  and  purchasing  secret 

processes  is  one  which  experience  has  before  now  shown  to  have 

nothing  in  its  favour. 

«  «  « 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  the  London  process-block 
makers  held  meetings  with  the  object  of  coming  to  an  agree- 
ment in  regard  to  the  minimum  prices  to  ba  charged  for  half- 
tone and  line  work.  We  believe  that  the  prices  agreed  on, 
almost  unanimously,  by  the  trade,  were  3|(Z.  per  inch  for  line 
work  and  8c?.  per  inch  for  half-tone.  The  strength  of  the 
position  taken  up  by  the  process  workers  lies  in  the  strict 
observance  of  the  prices  agreed  upon  and  unanimity  of  action. 
We  presume  that  the  latter  does  not  exist,  as  there  lies  before 
us,  as  we  write,  a  quotation  of  2^d.  per  inch  for  line  work  and 
7d.  for  halftone.  Possibly,  however,  since  the  date  of  the 
meeting  the  minimum  prices  have  been  reduced  by  agreement 


CERAMIC  PHOTOGRAPHY  WITH  GELATINE. 

Ceramic  photography,  as  generally  practised  in  this  country,  is 
based  either  upon  the  dusting-on  or  powder  process,  or  upon 
the  substitution  process,  in  which  a  silver  image  is  converted,  by 
"  toning,"  into  one  or  other  of  the  metals,  which  will  yield  a 
suitable  colour  when  fired  in  the  muffle  furnace.  There  is, 
however,  another  method  by  which  ceramic  photographs  can 
be  produced,  namely,  by  printing  the  image  in  "  carbon " 
tissue  containing  a  vitrifiable  colour,  instead  of  the  ordinary 
pigments,  and  then  developing  it  on,  or  transferring  it  to,  the 
plaque,  and  afterwards  firing  it  into  the  ware.  This,  at  first 
sight,  appears  a  very  simple  way  of  producing  ceramic  photo- 
graphs ;  but  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  as  it  seems  in  practice,  as 
we  shall  presently  explain. 

In  our  last  issue  we  gave  an  extract,  from  Eder's  Jahrluch, 
of  a  process  based  upon  the  latter  method,  as  worked  out  by 
Herr  Haberditzl,  of  Vienna.  Briefly,  the  process  is  this.  An 
oxide  of  a  metal — the  black  oxide  of  iridium  is  the  one  recom- 
mended by  the  author — is  ground  up  with  water,  and  then 
added  to  a  solution  of  gelatine,  sugar,  and  water.  This  mix- 
ture is  then  poured  on  to  levelled  glass  plates,  and,  after  the 


gelatine _has  set,  the'plates  are  reared  up  to  dry.  The  plates' 
are  then  sensitisedjin  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  and,, 
when  dry,  printed  in  the  usual  manner.  When  printed,  the 
film  is'coated  with  plain  collodion,  and  then  washed  in  cold 
water  to  remove  the  unaltered  bichromate.  Next,  a  sheet  of 
white  paper  is  laid  upon  the  film  and  warm  water  added ;  then^ 
when  the  film  begins  to  leave  the  plate,  it  is  stripped  off  and 
developed,  with  warm  water,  in  the  same  way  as  a  carboni 
print.  After  aluming  and  treating  with  alcohol,  the  image 
is  transferred  to  the  ware,  and  when  dry  the  collodion  is 
removed  by  a  solvent  The  picture  is  then  burnt  in.  So  far 
as  the  manipulatif  ns  are  concerned,  they  are  precisely  the 
same  as  those  of  Fargier  for  working  the  carbon  process,  which 
he  patented  in  1861 — three  years  before  Swan  patented  his 
method. 

There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  producing  the  photographic 
image  in  vitrifiable  pigments  by  the  usual  method  of  carbon- 
printing,  if  those  pigments  be  used  in  the  tissue  in  place  of  the- 
ones  usually  employed.  The  difficulty  is  to  fire  them  into  the- 
ware,  whether  that  be  enamel  or  porcelain.  The  chief  trouble 
is,  that,  as  the  heat  is  applied,  the  gelatine  cracks,  fizzles  up, 
and  leaves  the  plaque,  bringing  the  image  away  with  it  ia 
parts  or  entirely.  Difierent  methods  have  baen  tried  for 
getting  over  the  difficulty,  and  with  more  or  less  success.  The 
Autotype  Company  did,  some  years  ago,  produce  very  good 
bumt-ln  photographs  by  the  carbon  process,  and  they  showed 
some  large  sizes  on  porcelain  plaques  and  tiles  at  one  or 
two  of  the  photographic  exhibitions.  They  also,  for  a  time, 
worked  the  method  commercially,  but  eventually  gave  it  up, 
because,  we  are  told,  there  was  no  demand  by  the  public  for 
the  pictures.  The  method  by  which  they  overcaoie  the  fizzVng 
trouble  has,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  not  been  published. 

About  a  dozen  years  ago,  Mr.  Thomas  Bolas  patented  a 
method  of  producing  ceramic  pictures  by  the  carbon  method. 
The  way  he  got  over  the  fizzling  difficulty — and  that  formed  a 
part  of  the  patent — was  by  placing  a  lump  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  in  the  muffle  or  oven,  the  vapour  of  which  tend-j  to 
moderate  the  spitting-off  tendency  of  the  gelatine  film.  That 
was  one  way,  but  the  one  he  gave  preference  to  was  to  inject  a 
fine  spray  of  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  salt,  such  as  borax, 
cyanide  of  potassium,  silicate  of  potash,  ifec,  into  the  muffle. 

In  Herr  Haberditzl's  article  no  mention  is  made  of  the  way 
the  fizzling  is  prevented.  It  is,  however,  stated  that  a. 
suitable  gelatine  is  important,  and  that  the  author  had  made 
some  four  hundred  experiments  before  he  hit  upon  the  right 
kind  and  the  correct  proportions.  These  are  given  as  follows  r 
Hard  gelatine  in  the  proportion  of  7  grammes  to  100  grammes 
of  water  with  6  grammes  of  sugar  added.  The  colouring 
matter  is  8  grammes  of  black  oxide  of  iridium  ground  in  50 
grammes  of  water  until  the  latter  has  almost  all  evaporated. 
A  hard  gelatine,  one  would  imagine,  is  not  the  most  suitabla 
for  the  work,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  sugar  is  in  much 
larger  proportion  than  is  generally  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  ordinary  carbon  tissue  ;  also  that  the  film,  when  dry  on  the 
glass,  must  be  very  thin,  as  the  quantity  given,  when  filtered 
and  finished,  will  not  much  exceed  4  ounces ;  and  this,  it  ia 
said,  is  sufficient  tor  thirty  plates  9x12  cm.,  nearly  5  inches 

by  4. 

In  case  any  of  our  readers  are  inclined  to  try  Herr  Haber- 
ditzl's method,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that  the  oxide  of 
iridium  is  rather  an  expensive  substance.  In  a  wholesale 
price-list  now  before  us  it  is  quoted  at  eighteen  shillings  a. 
drachm,  and  the  quantity  given  in  the  above  formula  is  some>- 
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'thing  over  2  drachms ;  experimenting  with  the  formula,  as 
given,  will  therefore  be  somewhat  costly.  However,  cheaper 
oxides  may  be  employed  in  the  preliminary  experiments,  the 
oxide  of  manganese,  for  example,  the  price  of  which  is  quite 
nominal.  The  oxide  of  manganese,  if  used,  will  give  a  pleasing 
^brown  colour  when  burnt  into  the  ware. 


A  New  Test  for  Wood  Pulp  In  Paper.— The  well- 
known  defect  to  which  paper  from  wood  fibre  is  liable  renders 
acceptable  any  test  for  ascertaining  its  presence.  According  to 
Herr  F.  Wolesky,  diphenylamine  is  very  useful  for  this  end.  One 
gramme  of  the  latter  is  taken  and  dissolved  in  fifty  c.  c.  of  alcohol 
and  five  or  six  c.  c.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  sample  is 
immersed  in  this  solution.  According  to  the  quantity  of  wood  pulp 
present  in  the  sophiaticattd  paper  so  will  a  more  or  less  deep  orange 
•colour  develop  and  increase  on  drying. 


Such  a  process,  however,  would  not  be  available  for  many  of  the 
practical  purposes  for  which  the  Runtgen  rays  have  already  proved 
so  very  useful.  For  example,  Mr.  Watmough  Webster  has  shown 
us  a  very  interesting  sciograph  he  recently  took  of  an  infirmary 
patient.  The  poor  fellow  had  been  working  with  his  hands  in  some 
sand,  into  which  some  broken  glass  had  fallen,  and  a  number  of  small 
spicules  of  which  had  lodged  in  the  flesh  of  the  back  of  the  hand. 
Several  pieces  had  been  removed,  but  he  still  had  great  pain,  which 
he  was  sure  was  caused  by  one  remaining  piece.  The  surgeon  was 
unable  to  find  it,  and,  as  a  last  resource,  sent  him  to  Mr.  Watmough 
Webster.  "  I  could  bear  the  cutting,"  he  pathetically  said,  "  but 
could  not  stand  any  more  probing."  A  negative  was  taken,  and  the 
patient  walked  off  with  it  to  the  infirmary,  returning  in  about  an 
hour  quite  gleeful,  with  the  spicule  of  glass  removed  and  carefully 
brought  in  a  pill-box. 


A  New  Developer. — According  to  M.  Edwin  Ackermann,  in 
•the  Bulletin  of  the  French  Chemical  Society,  quinine  is  capable  of 
►filling  a  new  rule  in  photography.  It  is  an  old  story  how  a  photo- 
grapher was  almost  driven  insane  by  the  repeated  production,  upon 
development  of  plate  after  plate,  of  a  death's  head  upon  the  forehead 
of  one  of  his  sitters,  and  how  the  ghastly  joke  was  explained  by  the 
sitter  having  made  a  preliminary  sketch  on  that  part  of  his  face, 
using  a  solution  of  quinine  for  the  purpose.  It  is,  as  we  say,  an  old 
story  that  once  used  to  pass  current,  though  as  to  its  truthfulness 
we  wUl  not  vouch  ;  but,  according  to  the  above-named  writer,  if  two 
grammes  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  eight  grammes  of  zinc  dust,  and 
•forty  cubic  centimetres  of  water  are  heated  at  100°  0.  in  a  closed 
tube  for  ten  hours,  a  liquid  with  strong  reducing  properties  is 
obtained.  It  is  stated  to  act  as  an  excellent  developer,  producing  a 
'  clear  and  sharp  image. 

Photo-chemistry  and   Thermo-photo-chemlstry.— 

•Under  this  heading  is  an  interesting  abstract  in  the  Journal  of  the 
ChemicKl  Society  from  a  paper  by  Rodolfo  N.  Amici.  The  author 
-discusses  at  length  the  various  chemical  changes  accompanying 
photographic  action  Although  light  can  cause  both  endothermic 
and  exothermic  reactions  to  occur,  the  former  only  proceed,  as  a 
rule,  to  a  very  slight  extent,  owing  to  the  reverse  exothermic  re- 
^MStion  setting  in  between  the  decomposition  products.  The  useful- 
ness of  chemical  sensitisers  is  due  to  their  being  able  to  act 
exothermically  with  certain  of  the  decomposition  products,  and  so 
facilitate  the  photographic  action.  In  exothermic  reactions  the 
.light  acts  merely  as  an  exciting  agent,  but  in  endothermic  reactions 
it  plays  the  part  of  a  source  of  energy.  All  endothermic  photo- 
. graphic  reactions  cease  when  the  light  ceases  to  act,  and  those 
reactions  which  continue  in  the  dark  after  cessation  of  the  light 
laction  must  be  exothermic. 


New  Application  of  Rontgren  Rays.— At  the  last  meet- 
•ing  of  the  I'aris  Academy  of  Sciences,  M.  Chas.  Henry  described  a 
■new  application  that  he  had  devised  which  permitted  the  obtaining 
of  luminous  shadows  instead  of  the  ordinary  photographic  results. 
He  coats  a  screen  with  phosphorescent  sulphide  of  zinc,  and,  cover- 
'ing  this  with  a  sheet  of  needle  paper,  places  upon  it  the  object  to  be 
radiographed.  Then  placing  the  Crookes'  tube  in  action  for  about 
•five  minutes,  he  withdraws  the  screen,  the  zinc-covered  surface  of 
which  has  acquired  a  phosphorescence  which  will  last  for  some  time. 
The  image  so  produced  can  be  increased  in  brilliancy  and  prolonged 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  by  exposing  it  to  dark  heat  radiations. 
Upon  bringing  the  plate  into  a  dark  room,  one  can  apparently  seethe 
luminous  outline  of  the  object  traversed  by  the  Rbntgen  rays,  with 
all  its  variations  of  permeability  represented  by  differing  degrees  of 
luminosity.  This  process  is  useful  in  those  cases  where  it  is  not 
needful  to  preserve  a  permanent  record,  and  lends  itself  readily  to 
lecture  purposes  without  having  to  wait  for  the  development  of  a 
(plate,  as  would  be  necessary  if  a  plate  had  been  used. 


The    Phosphorescent    Tablet.— There  is  no  doubt  that 

I  for  a  tablet  to  be  used  as  suggested  by  ilr.  Henry,  the  easiest  mode 

I  of  working  would  be  to  purchase  some  fialmain's  paint,  which  can 

be  obtained  commercially  with  little  trouble.     The  tungstate  of 

lime  recommended  by  Herr  Arnold,  as  recently  described  by  us,  ia 

best  obtained  in  the  form  of  the  mineral  tungsten.     A  solution  of 

tungstate  of  copper  in  tungstate  of  calcium  also  glows  with  equal 

brilliancy  as  natural  tungsten.    A  further  note  on  the  tungstate  is 

found   in  Dr.  Fernando  Giazzi's  paper.     By  a  certain  process  of 

heating  in  a  coke  furnace  in  the  presence  of  oxygen,  the  tungstate  i« 

reduced  to  a  white   saccharoid   mass,  which  gives  a  much  more 

I  brilliant  glow  than  ordinary  tungsten ;  but  the  effect  can  be  further 

I  intensified  by  pulverising  the  mass  and  repeating  the  process,  the 

I  final  product,  which  Dr.  Giazzi  terms  the  bisaccharoid  form,  being, 

j  in  his  opinion,  the  best  substance  for  shortening  the  exposure  and 

intensifying  the  brilliancy  of  photographs  taken  with  the  Rontgen 

rays. 


DIGRESSIONS. 

IX.— Give  the  Man  a  Chancb. 

One  of  the  most  trying  operations  in  photography  is  that  of  "  taking 
a  group."  I,  of  course,  mean  the  group  of  commerce,  the  wedding 
group,  the  football  and  cricket  groups,  the  beanfeast  group,  to  which 
I  must  add  the  Convention  group.  All  art  abandon  ye  who  venture 
here ;  there  is  no  use  for  it.  All  the  skill  of  the  operator  must  be 
used  to  keep  "  the  heterogeneous  conglomerations  of  human  atoms  " 
quiet.  How  often  in  his  despair  is  the  much-enduring  operator 
inclined  to  shout,  "Give  a  man  a  chance!"  This  he  did  at  the 
taking  of  the  Leeds  Convention  group,  or  somebody  did  for  him, 
with  remarkable  effect.  It  is  a  large  order  to  pose,  even  if  you  omit 
all  posing,  one  hundred  and  thirty  people  out  for  a  holiday,  all  with 
the  fatal  birthright,  or  acquired  right,  if  not  the  gift,  of  photography 
in  them  ;  all,  according  to  the  usual  teaching,  the  best  of  sitters,  but 
all  really  the  worst,  for,  the  more  a  man  knows  of  photography,  the 
worst  sitter  is  he,  the  worst  in  the  world  except  the  actor,  who,  by 
the  nature  of  his  particular  branch  of  art — for  he  claims  to  be  an 
artist,  although  he  is  only  an  interpreter  of  other  men's  words — 
always  overdoes  it;  and  the  photographer,  when  he  sits,  usually 
tries  to  be  quite  natural,  so  effectively  that  we  immediately  see  it  is 
a  sham. 

It  is  in  the  Convention  group  that  photographers  show  they  are  as 
awkward  a  lot  of  people  as  any  they  have  had  to  complain  of  in  their 
professional  experience,  and  should  lead  them  to  have  a  fellow  feel- 
ing for  ordinary  humanity  when  it  gets  paralysed  by  the  lens  and 
camera-shy.  It  will  be  noticed  also  that  they  are  as  learned  in,  and 
as  fond  of  giving  off,  the  usual  inanities  as  the  famUiar  funny  man 
we  meet  with  in  every  group.  I  notictd  the  President  couldn't  help 
it  himself.  And  who  shall  blame  them  ?  They  are  buUt  as  other 
people,  "  warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same  summer  and  winter ;  f 
you  tickle  them,  do  they  not  laugh,"  and  have  the  same  yearning  for 
a  joke  ?  Many  of  them  have  haa  what  may  be  called  the  "  group 
jokes  "  played  off  on  themselves  all  the  year ;  lihall  they  not  retail 
them  at  their  one  opportunity  in  the  year,  when  they  have  a  victim 
all  to  themselves  P    Shall  they  not  find  it  delightful  to  escape  from 
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the  storm  and  stress  of  portraiture,  and^  instead  of  always  striving  to 
please  their  sitters,  become  the  sitters  themselves,  with  all  their  little 
humorous  ways  ? 

By  the  way,  did  not  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  Conventioners  at  one  of 
the  excursions — York,  to  wit,  in  the  ruins  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey, 
which  ought  to  have  compelled  more  seriousness — form  a  solemn 
league  and  covenant  to  reverse  the  usual  procedure,  and,  instead  of 
touting  for  sitters,  be  the  sitters  themselves,  and  send  out  a  tout  to 
find  photographers  to  come  and  photograph  them  ?  The  tout  (who 
must  have  spent  much  of  his  life  as  a  doorsman)  was  so  efficient  as 
to  beguile  most  of  the  photographers  who  had  any  plates  left.  It 
was  noticed,  however,  after  a  while,  that  the  grounds  in  which  the 
little  episode  took  place  were  gradually  cleared  of  photographers, 
and  the  news  of  brigands,  who  "  compelled  all  creatures  to  their 
will,"  must  have  spread,  for  no  more,  I  hear,  came  near  upon  whom 
the  wily  tout  could  exercise  his  blandishments. 

But  to  return  to  our  chances.  That  simple  exclamation,  "  Give  a 
man  a  chance,"  was  perhaps  more  effective  than  any  other  words  could 
be.  It  appealed  to  the  tender  feelings  of  most  of  those  present,  it 
was  a  personal  appeal  to  those  who  must  have  been  through  the  mill 
many  times.  The  "  funny  man  "  seldom  realises  the  mischief  he 
does,  and  the  possible  strain  the  photographer  puts  on  himself  to 
neutralise  him  without  offence.  To  do  this,  he  has  to  "  forsake  all 
others,"  as  the  bridegroom  is  enjoined  to  do  in  the  marriage  service, 
and  devote  himself  to  the  idiot.  Certainly  the  zany  may  be  good- 
tempered  and  only  thoughtless,  in  which  case  he  is  easily  suppressed 
by  a  few  judicious  words;  but  there  are  others  who  think  their 
stupid  jokes  invaluable,  and  insist  on  letting  them  off  whatever 
happens.  The  photographer's  smiles  usually  hide  the  vexation ;  but 
under  such  circumstances  I  once  picked  up  my  camera,  and  said  that, 
if  they  wanted  me,  I  would  return  when  that  man  had  got  rid  of  his 
witticisms  and  realised  his  rudeness.  It  was  quite  effective,  and, 
curiously  enough,  that  man  was  my  friend  for  ever  afterwards. 

There  are  many  certainties  that  are  miscalled  chances.  One  of 
the  most  annoying  criticisms  on  his  work  a  true  artist  can  hear  is, 
"  How  lucky  you  were  to  get  that  beautiful  effect  on  your  subject,'' 
particularly  when  he  knows  that  the  subject  has  been  passed  by 
many  photographers,  camera  in  hand,  and  not  recognised  as  a  subject 
at  all.  There  are  some  subjects  that  are  beautiful  for  a  few  minutes 
only  in  the  day ;  these  are  not  seen,  or  not  recognised  if  seen,  by 
the  wandering  thousands,  but  the  artist  should  have  the  requisite 
perception  to  see  the  possibilities  under  any  of  its  aspects,  and  the 
patience  to  wait ;  or  the  subject  may  have  pictorial  capacities  at 
any  time  of  day,  given  a  few  additions  or  alterations  which  the 
artist  should  know  how  to  make — some  figures,  perhaps,  or  cattle, 
or  even  an  added  stick  or  stone.  The  usual  photographer  may  take 
it  as  he  finds  it,  and  produce  "  the  usual  thing,"  the  artist  may  make 
the  necessary  addition  and  produce  a  picture,  but  he  ought  not  to 
be  accused  of  "  chance."  This  ought  not  to  be  chance  at  all,  for 
chance  is  an  event  that  happens,  falls  out,  or  takes  place,  without 
being  contrived,  intended,  expected,  or  foreseen — a  fortuitous  event. 
Here,  perhaps,  we  discover  one  of  the  differences  between  the  pho- 
tographer who  has  made  a  long  study  of  his  art  and  the  one  who 
makes  merely  a  business  of  it,  or  who  has  not  gone  further  than  the 
usual  manipulation,  and  could  make  his  own  emulsion  while  knowing 
nothing  of  the  causes  of  pictorial  effect.  Neither  is  it  the  chance  of 
the  photographer  who  would  rely  on  the  study  of  other  photographs 
only,  as  Mr.  Child  Bayley  suggested  in  the  paper  he  wrote  (not 
officially)  without  sufficient  study.  The  skill  to  drop  a  pebble  pic- 
torially  in  the  right  place  is  the  result  of  years  of  study  of  more 
than  unexplained  photographs. 

There  are  some  chances  that  every  photographer  has  a  full  right 
to  expect  and  depend  upon  as  certainties.  These  are  apart  from  his 
subjects.  I  allude  to  the  matter  because  I  have  five  or  six  instances 
brought  to  my  attention  this  year,  but  I  will  refer  to  one  only  as  a 
sample. 

When  we  go  to  a  great  establishment  and  pay  a  great  price  for 
our  apparatus,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  place  the  greatest  confidence 
in  that  apparatus.  This  is  what  one  of  my  friends  unfortunately 
did,  and  what  I  should  have  done  myself  without  hesitation.  My 
friend,  a  very  skilful  amateur,  had  such  fa  th  in  a  hand  camera  by  a 


maker  who  claims  to  be  at  the  top  that,  without  testing  it,  he  took  it- 
to  Northern  Italy  and  exposed  the  usual  grosses  of  films.     His  part 
of  the  harvest  of  the  year  consisted  of  these  films,  and  a  very  valu- 
able contribution  they  ought  to  have  been ;  but,  when  he  came  to- 
develop  them  at  home,  he  found  that  each  one  was  blackened  over  by 
the  action  of  light,  which  entered  in  some  mysterious  manner.    Now,, 
this  photographer  returned  from  abroad  on  purpose  to  join  some 
friends  in  a  week's  excursion  to  a  Midland  county.     The  defective 
camera  was  sent  to  the  maker,  who  put  it  right,  and,  with  profuse 
apologies,  assured  the  miserable  owner  that  there  woald  be  nothing 
to  fear  for  the  future.     Confidence  returned.     He  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  developing  a  plate — and  why  should  anybody  be  bothered' 
with  experiments — and  exposed  many  dozens  on  splendid  subjects,  in- 
most  perfect  weather,  in  the  most  delightful  time  of  year.     It  must 
be  remembered  this  was  one  of  our  most  skilful  picture-makers  ;  his 
pictures  were  badly  wanted;   they  were  invaluable:   the  coming 
exhibitions  will  be  desolate  without  them.     These  films  were  also 
found  to   be   blackened  by  light,  which   found   its  way   into  the- 
amended  camera.     Many  a  man  has  eased  himself  of  the  burdens 
of  this  wicked  world  for  smaller  misfortunes.     Now,  where  does  con- 
pensation  come  in?    Money  could  not  satisfy  the  claim.     I  don't 
mean  for  the  wasted  films,  or  even  travelling  expenses,  but  for  practi- 
cally   the    year's  work    and    the   disappointment    of    the    world. 
This  is  a  matter  which  wants  settling,  but  the  making  of  precedents 
is  costly.     There  ought  to  have  been  no  possibility  of  chance  here. 
You  ought  not  to  merely  "  happen  "  to  get  a  light-tight  camera,  or  a 
good  lens,  you  ought  not  to  have  to  try  whether  a  first-rate  instru- 
ment is  good  before  you  use  it.     It  would  be  no  great  trouble  for  a 
maker  to  try  a  camera  before  sending  it  out,  and  I  give  this  manu- 
facturer credit  for  being  as  vexed  over  the  matter  as  his  unintended 
victim. 

Now  we  are  talking  of  hand  cameras,  I  may  just  whisper  that 
another  friend  of  mine  is  having  one  made  that  is  expected  to  do 
everything  but  speak.  I  listen  to  the  frequent  descriptions  of  it 
with  awe,  and  my  own  special,  but  faint,  hope  is  tbit  it  will  take  a 
photograph.  My  friend  is  doing  all  he  can  to  mike  it  a  success. 
He  will  not  want  it  until  the  early  summer  of  next  year,  and  is 
already  beginning  to  learn  its  mechanism  from  the  elevations,  plans, 
and  specification.  He  thinks  he  may  know  something  useful  about 
it  by  Christmas,  but  I  doubt  it.  Good  intentions  don't  turn 
dynamos.  I  also  know  of  other  hand  cameras  on  the  stocks  to  be 
launchel  as  the  amateur  fashions  for  1897. 

The  conclusion  we  may  come  to  is,  shortly,  this ;  As  a  rule,  the 
best  chances  a  man  has  are  those  he  makes  for  bimself.  It  is  not 
true  that  the  best  pictures  are  the  resvdt  of  happy  accidents.  If  it 
were,  then  that  miracle  would  come  about  of  the  best  luck  happen- 
ing to  the  same  individuals  for  a  series  of  years.  The  customary 
visitors  to  exhibitions  always  know  from  whom  to  expect  something 
good,  eccentric,  or  original.  A  skilful  and  resourceful  photographer 
may  be  deprived  of  his  usual  chances,  the  landscape  man  may  not 
be  able  to  take  his  annual  excursion  in  search  of  the  picturesque,  the 
portrait  or  figure  photographer  may  not  be  able  to  meet  with  a  good 
model,  bat  they  are  not  lost.  Some  of  their  material  expedients 
may  come  from  without;  their  chief  dependence  is  within.  By 
virtue  of  their  skill  and  resourcefulness  these  defaults  should  be  help 
to  them  rather  than  the  reverse.  It  brings  out  their  reserve  powers, 
induces  them  to  break  out  in  a  fresh  place,  be  more  original,  and  not 
only  to  please  themselves  in  a  new  way,  but  startle  their  usual  ad- 
mirers by  their  command  over  difficulties.  These  men  make  their 
own  chances,  and  what  is  called  their  "  luck,"  at  any  rate  in  pictorial 
photography,  is  the  result  of  a  profound  study  of  art,  not  only  as- 
circumstances  permit,  but  as  their  love  of  it  compels. 

II.  P.  Robinson. 


NOTES  ON  ORTH0CHROMATIC3. 
It  is  astonishing  to  find  that  thirteen  years  after  the  discovery  of 
the  principle  of  colour-sensitising  plates  by  H.  W.  Vogel,  and  at 
least  ten  years  after  this  principle  was  successfully  applied  to  Englisb 
made  plates,  anyone  should  be  found  who  is  sufficiently  ignorant  of 
facts  or  sufficiently  confident  of  his  own  powers  of  experiment  to 
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stand  up  as  the  champion  of  ordinary  versus  colour-senaitive  plate  B^ 
particularly  for  the  reproduction  of  pigmentary  colours. 

I  purposely  state  "  pigmentary  colours,"  for  many  of  the  strongt  st 
supporters  and  most  constant  users  of  colour-sensitive  plates  admit 
that  in  the  summer,  when  natural  objects  are  illuminated  by  very 
powerful  white  light,  the  local  colour  is  to  some  extent  masked,  and 
therefore  the  advantage  of  orthochromatic  plates  is,  to  some  extent, 
minimised. 

Before  it  is  possible  to  accept  any  tests  as  conclusive,  it  is  essential 
that  some  common  ground  should  be  chosen  from  which  to  start,  and, 
if  a  really  valuable  test  is  to  be  made,  it  must  be  not  only  upon 
pigmentary,  but  also  on  spectrum,  colours. 

To  test  the  luminosity  of  pigmentary  colours,  whether  in  the  form 
of  coloured  papers  or  as  actual  patches  of  artists'  pigments,  it  is 
necessary  that  some  method  should  be  adopted  by  means  of  which, 
once  for  all,  their  relative  luminosities  should  be  measured.  Here 
are  three  principal  methods  by  which  this  may  be  done :  First,  by 
means  of  Maxwell's  discs  ;  secondly,  by  Abney's  colour  patch 
apparatus ;   and,  thirdly,  by  Lovibond's  tintometer. 

Briefly  described.  Maxwell's  method,  as  utilised  by  Rood,*  is  by 
means  of  discs  of  stiff  cardboard  painted  with  certain  pigmentary 
c  ilours,  and  matching  the  luminosity  or  brightness  by  a  smaller  disc 
with  black-and-white  sectors,  rapidly  rotating  them  till  they  appear 
equally  bright.  Although  a  table  is  given  both  by  Rood  and  also  an 
extended  table  by  Church,  they  are  both  valueless,  because  they  only 
represent  the  luminosities  of  the  actual  samples  tested  by  them. 

Abney's  method  is  fairly  well  known,  and  consists  in  the  use  of  a 
source  of  light,  a  shadow  rod,  and  rotating  sectors.  The  rod  is 
placed  at  some  distance  from  the  pigment  to  be  measured,  a  white 
surface  being  also  placed  by  the  side  of  the  pigment ;  a  shadow  of 
the  rod  is  cast  by  direct  light  on  to  the  white  surface,  and  by  a 
silvered  mirror  a  second  shadow  of  the  rod  is  cast  on  the  coloured 
surface.  The  aperture  of  the  sectors  is  now  altered  whilst  ro- 
tating till  the  two  shadows  are  equally  luminous.  A  white  sur- 
face is  now  measured,  and  the  mean  of  the  angular  apertures  gives 
the  relative  value  of  the  two  luminosities. 

Lovibond's  tintometer  I  am  not  so  well  acquainted  with  for 
measuring  the  luminosity  of  colours  ;  but,  as  I  have  found  it  ex- 
tremely useful  for  my  private  work  in  connexion  with  colour,  I  am 
sure  it  would  answer  for  this  also.  This  instrument  was  exhibited 
at  the  Photographic  Club  one  night,  and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  it 
was  stated  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall,  who  showed  it,  that  the  luminosity  of 
a  colour  could  be  determined  by  seeing  how  many  neutral  tint 
glasses  were  required  to  totally  extinguish  all  sense  of  colour.  If 
this  is  so,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  convenient,  because  the 
s'mplest,  method  of  measuring  the  luminosities,  for  the  instrument 
for  other  work  is  extremely  simple. 

There  is  another  important  point  in  connexion  with  pigmentary 
colours,  and  that  is  the  form  in  which  they  are  used.  Every  one  is 
aware  of  the  great  difference  between  oil  and  water  colours  when 
laid  on  canvas  or  paper ;  the  former  presents  a  much  more  saturated 
appearance  than  the  latter,  these,  as  a  rule,  being  mixed  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  white  light  from  the  underlying  support  of 
white  paper,  and  this  is  still  more  marked  with  pastels.  The  purity 
of  the  colour  then  must  be  taken  into  account,  for  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that,  the  more  white  light  is  mixed  with  a  colour,  the 
less  marked  a  colour  is,  and  we  have  only  to  mix  sufficient  white 
light  with  any  colour  to  destroy  it  as  colour  altogether. 

Possibly,  because  of  this  admixture  of  white  light,  which  is  so 
difficult  to  eliminate  with  pigments  in  the  shape  of  either  water  or 
oil  colours,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  use  materials  such  as  velvet, 
wool,  and  cotton.  Pure  silk  velvet,  from  its  method  of  manufacture, 
as  all  know,  presents  only  the  ends  of  the  fibres  to  the  eye,  with  the 
result  that  the  colours  reflected  from  it  are  more  nearly  pure,  that  is, 
unadulterated  with  white  light  than  from  almost  anything  else ; 
wool,  on  the  other  hand,  reflects  more  white  light  than  velvet  because 
0°  the  fibres  being  presented  sideways  to  the  eye,  whilst  cotton,  from 
tie  peculiar  non-transparent  nature  of  the  fibre,  shows  considerably 
less  colour  and  also  more  white  light  admixture. 
Turning  now  from  pigmentary  to  spectrum  colours,  it  seems  to  me 
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in  face  of  the  years  of  experimenting  by  such  men  as  Eder,  Vogel, 
Abney  Schumann,  Bothamley,  &c.,  that  further  tests  are  not 
required ;  but,  assuming  that  they  are,  it  would  be  by  no  mean« 
difficult  to  arrange  a  photo-spectroscope  so  as  to  obtain  easily  coib- 
parable  results,  for,  having  once  focussed  the  spectrum  for  its  whole 
length  from  the  red  to  the  violet  on  a  plate,  one  could  ensure  a  con- 
stant light,  constant  in  so  far  that  the  errors  would  be  spread  eqiully 
of  two  consecutive  exposures,  by  using  either  the  incandescent  gas 
of  a  given  weight  of  magnesium  ribbon ;  and,  with  a  micrometer  scale 
photographed  on  each  plate,  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  determine 
the  sensitiveness  of  an  ordinary  and  an  isochromatic  plate  with 
identical  exposures. 

But,  supposing  we  throw  over  the  spectrum,  on  the  plea  that  in 
nature  we  do  not,  as  was  once  said,  "  have  a  spectrum  hanging  on 
every  tree,"  a  test  could  be  easily  arranged  which  ought  to  satisfy 
all.  A  sheet  of  wire  gauze,  about  two  feet  square,  could  be  rigged 
up  in  a  pictiire  frame,  and  various  flowers  stuck  in  the  meshes,  which 
would  fairly  include  most,  or  at  least  the  principal  colours  met  with 
in  nature.  For  instance,  in  the  pansies  we  could  find  any  range  of 
purples,  violets,  and  blues ;  in  the  rose,  any  range  of  reds  ;  whilst  in 
the  pansies  and  chrysanthemums,  any  range  of  yellows  might  be 
f  jund  ;  whilst,  for  greens,  there  .is  a  large  variety  of  foliag  to 
choose  from. 

For  such  a'test  as  this  a  stereoscopic  camera,  with  identical  lenses, 
should  be  used;  and,  if  any  difficulty  was  found  in  obtaining  colour- 
sensitive  and  ordinary  plates  of  precisely  the  same  speeds,  this  might 
be  adjusted  by  variation  in  lens  apertures. 

Till  this  subject  is  fought  out  and  settled  once  again  on  purely 
definite  lines,  we  shall,  I  suppose,  be  still  at  times  treated  to  the 
eeholalian  babble  of  scribblers.  Phabos. 


BY  THE  WAY. 

I  SHOULD  not  again  have  referred  to  the  matter  of  professional  cersus 
amateur  that  engaged  me  last  month  had  I  not  gathered,  from  further 
correspondence  that  has  reached  me,  that  I  have  not  made  quite  clear 
the  ground  I  take.  It  seems  that  most  of  my  correspondents — who 
by  the  way,  are  not  quite  so  "down"  on  me  as  previous  ones — 
imagine  that  I  want  to  tack  up  the  trading  amateur  or  "  shamateur" 
as  I  called  him.  Far  from  it.  All  that  I  have  said  or  can  say  that 
can  be  in  any  way  construed  as  in  his  favour  is  that,  whatever  he 
may  do  in  the  way  of  interfering  with  the  professional,  there  is  nj 
legal  remedy  for  it.  Professionals  may  combine  in  their  own  interests, 
but  I  really  cannot  see  how  they  are  to  atop  the  pest  unless  they  are 
willing  to  agree  to  a  rigidly  enforced  tax  upon  photographs.  That 
seems  to  me  the  only  way  to  get  at  the  evil,  but  I  fancy  the  reme<'y 
would  be  worse  than  the  disease. 

I  gather  from  my  recent  correspondence  that  professionals  generally 
agree  with  me  that  the  real  amateur  is  out  of  the  discussion 
altogether,  and  a  very  reasonable  letter  from  Mr.  Archibald 
Robertson,  of  Glasgow,  whose  name  has  been  familiar  to  me  for  v>;ry 
many  years,  sufficiently  clearly  states  the  case  from  that  point  of 
view.  He  complains  that  I  do  not  say  who  I  am  or  what  gives  me 
"  a  position  in  the  discussion,"  to  which  I  can  only  reply  that,  as  I 
started  the  discussion,  I  must  necessarily  have  a  position  in  it,  and  as 
to  who  I  am  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  discussion  he  has  only  to 
refer  to  the  signature  at  foot.  But,  when  he  says  that  a  better  name 
for  me  would  be  "  Dog-in-the-manger,"  he  is  not  only  unkind,  but 
scarcely  reasonable.  However,  that  I  can  forgive,  and  pass  on  to 
matters  on  which  we  are  both  in  thorough  accord. 

He  says:  "I  knew  the  amateurs  thirty  or  more  years  fgi  as 
gentlemen  in  every  sense  of  the  word — merchants,  manufacturers, 
men  of  education,  ministers,  professors,  &c.,  and  there  are,  doubtless, 
many  and  more  of  them  now.  That  kind  were  true  amateurs,  and 
no  one  need  have  any  word  but  praise  for  them.  But  my  experience 
and  observation  of  the  more  recent  so-called  amateur  photographer  is 
that  he  turns  it  in  every  possible  way  to  his  own  advantage,  and 
very  often  directly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  professional.  So  I 
call  these  parties /a/<e  amateurs  because  they  have  other  strings  to 
their  bow,  and  are  taking  the  trade  that  should  go  to  the  tradesman." 
Now,  I  ask,  could  any  one  more  exactly  state  my  own  expressed  viewi 
than  the  above  verbatim  quotation  ? 
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I  will  pass  on  to  another  phase  of  the  question  on  -which  Mr. 
Robertson  and  I  pretty  well  agree  ;  he  f  ajs  r  "  Then  we  have  the 
same  spirit  in  the  dealers.  The  time  was,  when  any  person  called  at 
their  shop  to  speak  about  a  copy,  enlargement,  or  taking  a  view,  they 
would  recommend  one  or  two  houses — perhaps  send  their  boy  round 
with  them.  How  is  it  now  ?  '  We  do  all  kinds  of  work  from 
developing  to  painting.'  And  if  the  picture  turns  out  pretty  well, 
and  the  '  push-the-button-  man '  has  a  handle  to  his  name,  then  a  fine 
placard  is  placed  in  the  window,  '  This  photograph  was  taken  by 

,  who  used   one  of   our  "  Magnificent "  cameras.     Dear  sir, 

looking  round  it  is  very  like  falsehood  and  fraud,  and  wilful  im- 
position. .  .  .'■  Well,  with  the  exception  of  the  falsehood  and  fraud, 
&c.,  the  case  is  stated  only  too  truly  ;  but  here,  again,  there  is  no  very 
ready  remedy.  The  dealers  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  as  they  please 
in  the  matter  of  copies  or  enlargements  if  they  choose  to  undertake 
them,  and  the  photographer's  only  remedy  is  in  the  form  of  boy- 
cotting those  who  run  counter  to  his  interests  ;  but,  as  I  hinted  last 
month,  I  don't  think  that  will  ever  prove  a  successful  process.  The 
professional,  no  less  than  the  amateur  or  ehamateur,  likes  to  buy  in 
the  cheapest  possible  market,  and  the  dealer,  in  order  to  give  the  pro- 
fessional his  materials  at  little  over  cost  price,  must  trench  a  little  on 
the  professional's  ground  to  make  a  living.  I  am  stating  but  hard, 
dry  facts,  and  am  not  interested  in  standing  up  for  either  "  sham- 
ateur,"  professional,  or  dealer — perhaps  there  is  something  to  be  said 
for  and  against  each  of  them. 

But  Mr.  Robertson  might  have  said  something  about  that  un- 
doubted "  fraud,"  the  pharmaceutical  chemist,  who  not  only  deals  in 
camera  lenses  and  photographic  materials  that  don't  in  any  way 
belong  to  his  business,  but  will  undertake  enlarging,  copying,  or 
indeed  anything  that  he  can  turn  a  penny  by.  This  is  the  man  who 
goes  into  metaphorical  hysterics  if  a  photographic  dealer  sells  an 
ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and,  nowadays,  probably  could  not  tell 
you  what  corrosive  sublimate  consists  of,  and  only  knows  it  as  one 
of  the  "scheduled"  poisons.  This  is  the  sort  of  man  who  perhaps, 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  began  his  apprenticeship  by 
sweeping  the  shop  floor  and  filling  pints  of  linseed  oil  in  the  "back 
place,"  and  who  in  the  last  few  months  of  his  time  managed  to  cram 
sufficient  quasi  botany  and  materia  medica  to  enable  him  to  scrape 
through  his  "  exam."  And  this  is  the  man,  forsooth,  who  alone  claims 
to  be  legally  entitled  to  call  himself  a  chemist !  I  have  known,  and 
know,  dozens  of  them,  who  are  accurately  described  in  the  words  I 
have  used,  though  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  there  are  many 
others  who  ore  really  trained  and  educated  men,  and  fully  entitled  to 
be  calkd  chemists  in  the  best  sense;  but,  as  a  rule,  these  are  not  the 
ones  who  go  in  for,  at  any  rate,  the  enlarging  business. 

There  are,  of  course,  throughout  the  country,  many  firms  who  are 
both  bond-fide  pharmaceutical  chemists,  and  equally  bond-flde  photo- 
graphic dealers — firms  of  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  in 
which  capacity  they, are  better  known  ;  but  these,  again,  are  not  the 
ones  who  tread  upon  the  professional  photographer's  toes  or  steal 
his  trade.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  pharmaceutical  chemist 
from  dealing  in  what  he  likes,  from  tin  whistles  to  artificial  manures, 
and  there  ought  to  be  equally  no  reason  why  the  photographic  dealer 
should  not  be  in  a  position  to  supply  am/  photographic  requisites, 
whether  they  be  poisons  or  not.  Surely  to  goodness,  such  a  firm  as 
that  of  William  Hume,  of  Edinburgh,  is  as  competent  to  handle 
poisons  with  safety — and,  moreover,  with  judgment — as  a  little 
country  chemist,  with  the  shop-floor  and  linseed-oil  antecedents! 
But,  no,  that  highly  scientific  body,  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
who  (don't  like  the  title  of  "trades  union,"  worl't  permit  it,  and, 
unfortunately,  have  the  law  on  their  side,  unjust  though  it  might  be. 
Here  both  professional  photographers  and  photographic  dealers  have 
an  undoubted  grievance,  for  both  are  interfered  with. 

Talking  of  country  chemists,  I  have  personally  had  many  amusing, 
if  annoying,  instances  of  their  vagaries.  A  few  months  ago  I  hap- 
pened to  be  in  a  country  town  in  the  midlands,  boasting  five  or  six 
thous^d  inhabitants  and  two  chemists'  shops,  in  the  window  of  one 
of  which  I  saw  tlie  well-known  blue  pyro  bottle.  As  I  was  in  want 
of  pyrq,  I  entered,  and  asked  for  an  ounce,  when  a  youth  of  three  or 
fjur-and-twtnty,  not  an  apprentice,  and  I  should  say  not  the  pro- 


prietor, for  he  put  on  too  much  "  side  "  for  the  latter,  took  the  bottle 
out  of  the  window,  and  disappeared  behind  the  scenes  to  wrap  it  up. 
After  an  unconceivably  long  absence,  he  reappeared,  and  placed  the 
usual  neat  paper  parcel,  duly  labelled,  before  me.  "  What's  this?" 
I  asked.  "  I  want  an  ounce  of  pyrogallic  acid."  "  That  is  it,  sir." 
He  had  actually  tak&a.  the  trouble  to  scoop  out  the  contents  of  the 
bottle,  which,  no  doubt,  he  took  to  be  a  pound.  As  it  was  the  only 
one  they  had  in  stock,  I  had  to  take  it,  without,  however,  giving  him 
the  trouble  to  replace  it  in  the  bottle.  "  How  much  ?"  I  asked — it 
was  Schering's — and,  after  much  reference  to  price-lists,  as  usual  on 
such  occasion*^,  the  reply  came,  "  Four  and  six,  please,  sir !"  Needless 
to  say,  I  did  not  pay  that ;  but  I  could  not,  with  any  amount  of 
persuasion,  get  it  below  eighteen  pence. 

On  another  occasion  while  travelling  I  wanted  some  quinine,  so  I 
asked  at  the  chemist's,  "  What's  the  price  of  quinine  ?  I  only  want 
a  small  quantity,  say,  a  drachm."  Directing  his  eye  into  the  corner 
of  the  ceiling  with  a  sort  of  calculating  look,  the  assistant  replied, 
after  a  few  moments,  "  Half-a-crown,  Sir."  "  Half-a-crown  an 
ounce  P  Oh,  I  only  want  a  drachm."  "  Half-a-crown  a  drachm, 
halfpenny  a  grain,"  came  the  reply.  "  Hang  it  all,"  I  said,  "  I  can  get 
it  at  two  shillings  an  ounce  in  Loudon."     "  Doesn't  matter  what  j  ou 

can  get  it  for  in  London,  that's  Mr. 's  price  here,  and  you'll  have 

to  pay  it."  I  explained  as  politely  as  I  could  under  the  circumstances 
that  I  really  could  not  afford  it,  and  at  the  next  place  I  stopped,  a 
large  town,  I  got  it  at  two  shillings  an  ounce. 

Good  old  pharmaceutical  chemist!  With  all  your  faults,  and 
though  you  are  not  generally  beloved  by  photographers,  you  are 
sometimes  very  amusing  to  Dogberbt. 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL  NOTES. 
Next  in  interest  to  the  question,  Who  invented  the  enamel  process? 
is  another,  which  has,  no  doubt,  often  occurred  in  the  minds  of 
process  workers :  Why  use  fish  glue  ?  It  does  seem  the  oddest  thing 
conceivable,  yet  everybody  uses  it  because  every  one  says  it  is  the 
thing  to  use.  This  is  generally  the  case  with  photographic  formulae, 
and  no  one  troubles  to  seek  the  reason  why. 

We  have  seen,  according  to  my  last  article,  that  a  variety  of  other 
substances  can  be  used,  in  preference,  or  in  conjunction  wii  h,  fish 
glue.  Prominent  amongst  these  is  gelatine;  and,  knowing  that  the 
process  depends  upon  the  well-known  action  of  bichromate  upon  a 
colloid  body  under  the  influence  of  light,  it  seems  strange,  at  first 
thought,  that  gelatine,  one  of  the  purest  of  the  colloids,  should  not 
be  used  in  prfference  to  a  semi-putrid  chondrin  like  fish  glue. 

Gelatine  certainly  can  be  used  ;  it  can  be  treated  in  a  similar  way, 
and  can  be  carbonised  by  strong  heating  until  it  is  insoluble  in  the 
usual  etching  fluids.  Bat  gelatine  has  two  or  three  disadvantages. 
In  the  first  place,  it  solidifies  when  cold,  and  must  be  kept  heated 
whilst  teing  used  for  coating  ;  secondly,  it  does  not  keep  long  when 
mixed  with  bichromate ;  and,  thirdly,  it  cannot  be  developed  in  cold 
water.  These  disadvantages  might  be  minimised  or  overcome  by 
working  under  suitable  conditions;  for  instance,  by  keeping  the 
gelat'ne  warm  whilst  coating,  by  making  it  up  freshly,  and  by  de- 
veloping with  warm  water.  But,  granting  this,  it  must  further  be 
urged  as  an  objection,  that  gelatine  does  not  give  as  sharp  dots  in 
the  half-tone  print  as  does  fish  glue,  unless  the  negative  is  very  keen 
in  contrast.  If  there  is  the  slightest  tendency  to  raggedness  in  the 
dots  on  the  negative,  or  if  they  are  not  so  well  joined  as  they  might 
be  in  the  high  lights,  there  is  a  vignetted  action  on  the  gelatine, 
which  makes  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  wash  out  the  print 
clean  and  sharp.  With  fith  glue,  it  is  easier  to  wash  out,  owing  to 
its  greater  solubility.  Vignetted  action  is  hardly  possible,  because 
nothing  very  short  of  full  exposure  will  allow  the  glue  to  adhere  to 
the  plate  during  the  washing  out. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  idea  of  using  carbon  tissue  for  the 
half-tone  process  is  dropped  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  tried.  It  is  too 
diflicult  to  get  clean-edged  dots,  and  it  cannot  be  worked  with  such 
facility  and  rapidity  as  a  fish-glue  solution  in  the  hands  of  an  expert 
printer.  Moreover,  the  sensitised  tissue  must  be  in  very  good  con- 
dition  and  carefully  exposed,  or  it  will  be  leathery,  and  will  not 
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stick  to  the  metal.  I  once  heard  the  suggestion  made,  that  a  carbon 
tissue  should  be  made  with  fish  glue,  but  this  would  obviously  be 
impossible,  by  reason  of  such  a  film  being  soluble  in  cold  water. 
It  would  not  be  possible  to  sensitise  it,  nor  could  it  be  soaked  pre- 
vious to  squeegeeing. 

In  this  connexion,  I  notice  that  a  French  writer,  Villain,  suggests 
a  transfer-paper  process,  in  which  the  paper  backing  is  to  be  de- 
stroyed in  the  carbonisation  of  the  gelatine  surface  after  it  has  been 
squeegeed  down  to  the  metal.  But  I  feel  sure  such  a  process  would 
present  considerable  difficulties  in  working.  For  instance,  before 
the  transfer  was  made  to  the  metal,  the  image  would  have  to  be 
washed  out  until  it  w;a8  a  mere  stencil  on  the  paper ;  if  there  was 
the  slightest  veil  of  gelatine  between  the  dots  or  lines,  it  would 
carbonise  with  the  image  and  render  etching  impossible.  Any  one 
who  has  worked  either  carbon  tissue  or  photo-litho  paper  will  know 
how  extremely  difficult  it  is  to  avoid  this  veil  between  the  lines  or 
dots,  unless  the  negatives  are  of  the  most  perfect  character. 

The  objections  which  apply  to  processes  with  gelatine  apply 
equally  to  any  variations  of  the  formula  with  ordinary  glue  or 
isinglass.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  it  is  possible  to 
convert  gelatine  into  meta-gelatine,  in  which  state  it  loses  its  pro- 
perty of  solidifying  when  cold.  This  meta-gelatine,  it  is  generally 
known,  can  be  formed  by  prolonged  boiling,  or  by  treatment  with 
acids  or  other  suitable  chemicals.  But,  though  meta-gelatine  will 
give  fair  results  at  times,  it  is  vested  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
uncertainty.  A  meta  -  gelatine  prepared  with  acid  appears  to  retard 
the  action  of  the  bichromate,  and  does  not  hold  well  on  the  metal, 
whilst  that  kind  produced  by  boiling  seems  to  lose  all  its  tenacity, 
and  will  hardly  hold  together  during  development.  I  have  tried  to 
make  a  permanently  soluble  gelatine  by  treating  it  with  chloral 
hydrate,  but  it  gives  a  starchy-looking  substance  of  a  very  rotten 
character  for  forming  a  film,  though  it  may  do  very  well,  as  origin- 
ally suggested,  for  mounting  purposes.  Looking  at  the  matter  all  round 
I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  gelatine  and  ordinary  glue,  however 
treated  or  applied,  are  not  advantageous  substitutes  for  fish  glue. 

Among  departures  from  the  beaten  track  may  be  mentioned  the 
use  of  lichen  starch,  such  as  Iceland  or  Caragheen  Jmoss,  which, 
when  boiled  with  water,  forms  a  jelly,  and  may  be  utilised  in  con- 
junction with  fish  glue  to  give  the  latter  a  little  more  body.  "Vege- 
table products  offer  a  more  promising  field  for  investigation  in 
respect  to  this  process  than  do  gelatines  and  glues,  the  starchy  and 
albuminous  matter  forming  glutinous  substances  which  seem  suited 
to  the  purpose.  One  of  the  most  likely  things  which  occurred  to  me 
was  an  extract  from  linseed,  somewhat  akin  to  linseed  mucilage ; 
but,  though  it  printed  rapidly  and  washed  out  well,  there  were  other 
troubles  which  rendered  it  unfitted  for  use  in  this  process.  It  not 
only  golatinisod  when  cold,  but  it  became  insoluble,  and  the  more 
one  tried  by  heating  to  melt  it  the  more  insoluble  it  became,  as  if 
the  heat,  in  conjunction  with  some  property  in  the  stuff  itself,  caused 
the  bichromate  to  act  without  the  aid  of  light  action. 

Another  substance  I  have  heard  of  as  being  used,  is  a  size  extracted 
from  Scotch  seaweed.  Of  this  I  have  no  experience,  but  agar-agar, 
a  kind  of  gum  extracted  from  a  seaweed  found  in  Ceylon,  was  one 
of  my  trial  substances.  It,  however,  decomposed  when  heated  to 
the  necessary  degree  for  forming  an  enamel. 

With  gums  several  practical  processes  have  been  evolved,  and,  as 
I  pointed  out  in  my  last  article,  the  original  burning-in  process  was 
founded  on  a  gum  film,  and  to  this  day  gum  is  used  in  preference 
to  fish  glue  by  many  of  the  best  American  workers,  who  claim  tha 
it  washes  out  more  readily,  and  so  gives  sharper  work,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  forming  a  harder  resist.  The  gum  formula,  however, 
requires  a  good  deal  of  experience  before  it  is  manageable.  To 
begin  with,  unless  the  very  finest  picked  gum  acacia  is  selected,  the 
film  formed  by  the  gum  solution  will  be  diflicult  to  develop,  and 
will  probably  crack  in  drying  or  in  the  burning  in. 

It  would  seem  that  what  is  wanted  for  this  process  is  a  gum  that 
is  rich  in  arabin,  which  constitutes  the  most  soluble  portion  of  the 
gum,  being,  in  fact,  soluble  in  its  own  weight  of  water.  As  this 
arabin  may  be  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  alcohol,  it  is 
easy  to  get  it  even  from  an  adulterated  sample  of  gum  aoacia  or  gum 
arable. 


Some  workers  add  albumen  to  the  gum ;  it  is  claimed  that  this 
prevents  the  film  cracking.  This  is  intelligible  only  on  the  asiump- 
tion  that  the  albumen  in  such  case  is  not  in  solution,  but  simply  in 
a  fine  state  of  subdivision,  which  gives  a  slight  g^nularity  to  the 
film.  It  may  have  been  remarked  that  the  addition  of  a'little  very 
finely  ground  lamp-black  or  Indian  ink  to  the  sensitive  solution, 
whether  of  gum  or  fish  glue,  greatly  aids  the  adhesiveness  of  tha 
image  to  the  zinc  during  the  etching,  and  I  take  it  that  the  albumen 
in  either  the  gum  or  the  fish  glue  has  much  the  same  action.  It 
really  breaks  up  the  continuity  of  the  glue  film  into  a  sort  of  net- 
work, so  that  there  is  less  "  filminess,"  so  to  speak,  and  therefore  lees 
liability  to  peel  off.  I  think  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton  remarked  the  same 
thing,  in  writing  on  the  Carbon  Process  without  Transfer,  some 
time  ago  in  this  Journal,  the  pigment  in  the  gelatine  being  a 
distinct  advantage  apart  from  its  property  of  colouring. 

In  practice,  it  is  found  that  a  fish-glue  solution  which  contains 
albumen  gives  a  film  which  does  not  swell  up  in  the  washing  out ; 
it  holds  together  better,  and  so  permits  more  washing  being  given 
to  develop  sharper  dots. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  add  to  the  glue  a  resin  made  water- 
soluble  by  digesting  with  a  caustic  alkali.  I  have  had  no  experience 
of  this,  but  I  hardly  think  a  perfect  mixture  would  be  secured.  An 
addition  more  likely  to  be  successful  would  be  the  so-called  "  water 
varnish,"  made  by  boiling  white  lac  with  borax  and  carbonate  of 
soda.  It  would,  however,  have  to  be  well  filtered,  as  it  gives  a  good 
deal  of  sediment. 

Another  idea  is  to  add  finely  powdered  bitumen  to  the  glue 
solution  until  an  emulsion  is  formed,  but  I  don't  think  the.  individual 
who  suggested  it  ever  carried  it  beyond  the  stage  of  a  mere  idia. 

The  addition  of  sugar  to  the  solution,  though  often  suggested,  is 
an  unnecessary  elaboration  and  of  doubtful  advantage.  It  may  also 
tend  to  make  the  film  hygroscopic,  so  that  in  damp  weather  the 
trouble  of  the  plate  sticking  to  the  negative  may  be  experienced. 

The  keeping  of  the  glue  is  a  matter  that  should  be  carefully 
studied.  Although  it  is  preserved  with  a  strong  antiseptic,  which  I 
believe  is  essential  oil  of  wintergreen,  there  is  no  doubt  it  under- 
goes changes  in  the  degree  of  viscidity  and  cohesiveness,  especially 
in  hot  weather.  The  former  can  be  corrected  by  testing  with 
hydrometer,  and  adding  more  or  less  water  when  making  up  the 
solution,  and  the  latter  by  the  addition  of  one  grain  of  pure  chromic 
acid  per  ounce  of  the  whole  solution,  or  a  similar  quantity  of  chrome 
alum. 

A  solution  when  made  up  seems  to  work  best  after  standing  a  day 
or  two  in  an  open  vessel,  and  Turati,  who  has  investigated  the 
subject,  believes  that  a  tendency  towards  putrescence  is  an  advantage 
rather  than  otherwise.  He  suggests  the  addition  of  a  little  of  a 
known  putrescent  sample  to  a  fresh  solution. 

One  hears  a  good  deal  about  the  acidity  of  the  glue  being  account- 
able for  faults  in  working,  but  I  have  never  found  it  so.  The  cause 
for  the  troubles  must  be  looked  for  in  other  directions.  It  is  a 
common  practice  to  add  ammonia  to  the  solution;  but,  if  this  is  done 
in  excess,  it  destroys  the  cohesiveness  of  the  glue  and  tends  to 
promote  putrescence  too  rapidly. 

Taking  it  all  round,  fish  glue  only  needs  proper  handling — which 
is  more  a  matter  of  experience  than  anything  else — to  secure  as  fine 
or  finer  results  than  can  be  obtained  by  any  other  medium. 

WiLLiAif  Qamblv. 


WASHING  PRINTS. 


Thkoby  says  that  silver  chloride  is  entirely  soluble  in  a  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  with  the  formation  of  a  hyposulphite  of  silver 
soluble  m  water,  consequently  the  removal  of  these  salts  from  our 
prints  should  be  a  very  easy  matter.  Practice  savs  this  removal  in  its 
entirety  is  very  difficult  to  achieve,  and  Messrs.  fiaddon  and  Grundy, 
whose  interesting  and  careful  experiments  in  this  direction  are  so 
much  appreciated,  conclude  the  entire  removal  of  silver  from  the 
lights  of  the  prints  is  impossible,  if  the  prints  are  to  be  left  uninjured ; 
moreover,  the  amount  left  is,  under  favourable  conditions,  sufficient 
to  degrade  the  lights,  and  so  ruin  the  print.  Mr.  Watmough  Webster, 
in  a  recent  article  in  this  Joubnal,  goes  carefully  through  the  whole 
matter,  but  does  not  state  if  he  can  ensure  the  production  of  un- 
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changeable  silver  prints,  although  he  has  some  that  have  stood  the 
test  for  a  good  many  years. 

To  all  intents  and  purposes,  not  only  one,  but  many  silver  prints 
have  been  made  permanent,  and  it  is  said  that  a  thing  to  be  re- 
peated must  conform  to  some  rule  or  other,  or  it  could  not  be 
repeated ;  therefore,  as  practically  permanent  silver  prints  have 
been  made  many  times,  there  is  a  rule,  if  we  only  knew  what 
it  was,  to  ensure  the  permanency  and  beauty  of  all  our  work. 
Now,  the  only  conclusions  we  can  draw  are,  that  either  the 
silver  salt  exists  in  a  state  unaffected  by  exposure  to  light 
and  air,  or  is  absent  altogether  in  dangerous  quantity  from  those 
prints  that  have  stood  the  test  of  so  many  years'  existence.  Now, 
the  tests  of  Messrs.  Haddon  and  Grundy  were  made  under  more 
favourable  conditions  than  are  likely  to  exist  when  quantities  of 
work  have  to  be  got  through  by  a  number  of  employh,  whose  chief 
ahn  is  more  frequently  than  not  to  get  the  work  out  of  hand  as 
expeditiously  as  possible.  Still,  if  with  the  most  scrupulous  care 
Bome  silver  salt  is  left  in  the  print  sufficient  to  be  harmful  under 
certain  conditione,  less  favourable  ones  are  unlikelv  to  improve 
matters.  There  is  quite  a  formidable  list  of  reasons  why  prints  may 
vary  in  permanency,  both  as  regards  mere  discoloration  or  actual 
fadmg,  that  apparently  go  through  exactly  the  game  processes. 
Suppose  we  enumerate  some  of  them.  Primarily,  there  is  the 
n^ative  itself,  that  may  vary  in  all  degrees  from  dense  and  hard  to 
soft  and  delicate,  from  bright  and  crisp  to  flat  and  foggy ;  some  that 
may  require  hours  of  exposure  to  sunsnine,  others  that  will  be  over- 
printed in  a  few  minutes  in  the  shade.  The  image  formed  on  the 
paper  would  vary  with  each  kind  of  negative  ;  and  it  has  been  proved 
over  and  over  again  that  thin,  rapidly  printing  negatives  produce  less 
permanent  prints  than  plucky,  bright  negatives  do.  This  indicates 
the  kind  of  negatives  best  adapted  to  produce  permanent  work. 

Then,  again,  the  paper  may  vary  in  quality  and  preparation,  of 
which  the  user  can  know  very  little  about,  as  he  merely  judges  by 
results.  To  these  two  primary  conditions  are  added  the  various 
chemical  processes,  and  the  crude  or  clever  ways  of  carrying  them 
out,  each  print  has  to  undergo  before  it  finds  its  ultimate  resting- 
place  in  frame  or  folio.  The  proofs,  being  printed,  are  washed  much 
or  little,  or  not  at  all,  in  plain,  salted,  or  allcaline  waters  previous  to 
toning,  which  may  take  place  immediately  or  hours  after,  during 
which  time  the  prints  are  soaking.  The  toning  may  be  of  many 
descriptions,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  worker,  and  the  time  of 
colouring  may  vary  from  a  mere  dip  to  hours,  with  a  corresponding 
variation  in  the  amount  of  deposited  gold.  The  washing  before 
fixing  may  be  much  or  little.  The  fixing  bath  may  be  strong  or 
weak,  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  used  pure  or  very  much  adulterated. 
The  prints  may  be  immersed  many  together  or  singly,  and  remain  in 
it  for  a  long  or  short  p'-rlod,  kept  well  separated  or  left  in  masses. 
They  may  be  taken  out  of  the  fixing  by  handfuls  or  singly,  and  put 
to  wash  in  the  same  way,  the  soluble  matter  removed  quickly  and 
thoroughly  as  possible,  or  left  to  soak  in  a  smaller  quantity  of  water 
without  any  care.  The  washing  water  may  be  Tiot  or  cold,  and 
continued  for  a  short  or  long  period,  which  practically  completes  their 
preparation.  The  mounts  and  mountanthave  also  considerable  effect 
in  the  permanency  for  photographs,  or,  rather,  a  silver  print.  With  all 
these  varying  conditions  in  the  production  of  a  print,  it  would  be 
something  wonderful  if  the  results  were  anything  like  uniformly 
good — it  would  be  idle  to  expect  it. 

Experience  has  pointed  out  the  best  lines  to  work  on,  and  the 
certam  dangers  of  other  methods  of  procedure.  I  will  not  go  so  far 
as  to  say  only  one  method  will  produce  a  permanent  result,  as  many 
variations  may  be  made  with  equally  good  results,  but  there  are 
certain  important  conditions  that  cannot  be  safely  neglected,  and 
these  are  thornvyh  fixing  and  thorough  and  i-apid  washing. 

Thorough  fixing  can  only  take  place  in  a  fresh  solution  of  good 
hyposulphite  of  soc'a  of  sufficient  strength,  and  the  washing  in  both 
cold  and  hot  water,  f rt  quently  changed,  for  a  couple  of  hours.  Of 
fourse,  with  gelatine  papers,  the  hot  water  must  be  omitted. 
Washing  all  night,  although  it  may  be  rendered  imperative  by  the 
»ystem  adopted  with  various  large  producers,  is  undoubtedly  detri- 
mental. Prmts  left  washing  from  Saturday  i  o  Monday  are  invariably 
duller  than  those  more  rapidly  done.  Why?  is  a  question  worth 
considering.  There  is  no  comparison  in  an  albumen  print  for  colour 
and  clearness  if  rapidly  washed  with  one  that  has  had  a  long  soaking. 
The  quickly  prepared  one  is  much  better  all  round — brighter  and 
better  in  colour.  Long  soaking  probably  sows  the  seeds  of  de- 
composition that  develop  to  the  destruction  of  the  print  when  the 
conditions  of  storage  become  favourable  to  the  change. 

A  weak  hyposulphite  bath  is,  I  think,  wrong  in  principle  and 
wrong  in  practice,  as  the  silver  salt  is  insoluble,  or  only  partially  so, 
in  weak  solutions  of  hyposulphite,  which  has  been   proved  many 


times.  Longer  immersion  of  the  prints  will  not  compensate  in  any 
satisfactory  manner  for  a  stronger  solution.  I  have  before  me,  as  I 
write,  test  prints  that  were  specially  prepared  and  perfect  in  all 
respects  as  prints  when  they  were  made  and  fixed  in  two  baths  of 
weak  hyposulphite.  In  eighteen  months  they  began  to  show  yellow 
patches,  and  were  very  yellow  in  two  years  after  preparation.  It  is 
now  about  eight  years,  and  they  have  suffered  little  alteration  since 
then.  The  sky  and  delicate  shadows  have  somewhat  faded,  but  the 
prints  are  tolerably  bright  otherwise.  Prints  fixed  in  strong  baths  at 
the  same  period,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner,  are  quite  un- 
changed, the  only  difference  being  the  strength  of  the  fixing  solution. 
During  the  past  thirty  years  I  have  made  repeated  trials,  the  ad- 
vantage always  being  with  those  treated  with  the  strong  baths,  and, 
I  may  add,  short  but  thorough  washing  afterwards. 

Edward  Ddnuore. 


OUTSIDE  STUDIO  WORK.— IV. 

Itf  a  previous  article  I  referred  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  the 
photographing  of  horses  at  close  quarters  when  such  were  moving 
rapidly  across  the  field  of  view. 

When  dealing  with  such  in  a  position  at  rest  or  free  from  motion, 
but  little  difficulty  will  be  found  in  securing  them  steady,  provided 
some  suitable  stratagem  be  employed  to  attract  their  attention  just 
at  the  moment  of  exposure.  Of  course,  some  animals  will  be  found 
that  are  more  fractious  than  others,  but  an  attendant  who  is  well 
conversant  with  the  characteristics  of  a  horse  will  well  know  how  to 
coax  or  deal  with  him  in  many  respects  outside  the  ken  of  those 
unacquainted  with  the  habits  of  such.  As  a  rule,  it  will  be  found 
that  much  will  depend  on  the  selection  of  a  suitable  place  to  photo- 
graph them  at,  and,  in  some  respects,  horses  are  like  human  beings. 
I.e.,  they  have  their  ^ood  and  bad  points,  or,  in  other  words,  look 
better  in  some  situations  or  poses  than  in  others. 

Owners  may  be  good  judges  of  horses,  but  they  all  have  an  idea 
of  their  own,  that  their  animals  look  best  in  a  certain  position,  and 
therefore,  when  such  have  to  be  photographed,  it  is  wise,  from  a 
business  point  of  view,  to  give  effects  to  any  little  weakness  that  they 
may  display  in  this  respect,  even  although  such  may  not  coincide  with 
the  ideas  of  the  photographer  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  for  in 
this,  like  many  other  things  in  ordinary  life,  the  old  rule  holds 
good,  "  that  he  who  pays  the  fiddler  is  entitled  to  choose  the  tune." 

Nevertheless,  in  this  particular  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is 
wise  to  yield  to  these  little  weaknesses,  for  any  photograph,  executed 
in  direct  opposition  to  a  desire  openly  expressed,  is  sure  to  prove 
unsatisfactory,  no  matter  how  technically  perfect  such  may  be. 
It  is  therefore  good  form,  before  beginning  operations,  to  have  a 
quiet  chat  anent  the  best  points  connected  with  the  animal  being 
dealt  with. 

This  may  mean  the  selection  of  a  high  or  low  standpoint  for 
the  camera.  As  a  rule,  however,  a  low  standpoint  is  not  a 
good  position  to  select,  because  it  is  very  liable  to  show  off  to  dis- 
advantage a  weak  back  or  shoulder  in  a  horse.  Nevertheless,  it 
has  its  advantage  at  times,  but  in  all  cases  it  will  be  found  best 
to  gtt  the  opinion  of  the  owner  or  those  in  charge  as  to  the  most 
advantageous  position  to  work  from. 

This  being  decided  upon,  there  remains  merely  the  employment 
of  some  little  stratagem  whereby  the  animal's  attention  is  strongly 
attracted  just  at  the  moment  of  exposure. 

Some  animals  differ  in  this  respect :  those  that  are  very  sensitive 
to  sound  are  best  dealt  with  by  blowing  a  shrill  whistle  just  at  the 
moment  the  cap  is  ready  to  be  removed ;  this  will,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  cause  the  animal  to  prick  up  his  ears  and  look  intently  and 
earnestly  just  in  the  direction  of  the  sound.  This  is  the  moment  to 
expose  the  plate,  and,  when  all  is  ready  beforehand,  failure  to  catch 
this  excellent  pcse  or  expression  seldom  happens.  In  other  cases  it 
will  be  found  that  some  horses  are  very  keen  to  the  attraction  of 
sight,  and,  when  such  have  to  be  dealt  with,  the  better  plan  is  to 
adopt  some  stratagem  that  appeals  to  this  sense.  All  being  in 
readiness  in  other  respects,  such  as  the  animal  being  placed  in  the 
selected  position,  the  shutter  drawn,  and  the  cap  of  the  lens  in  hand, 
let  an  attendant  stand  close  by  the  party  blowing  the  whistle,  and, 
at  the  same  moment,  wave  violently  a  white  handkerchief ;  this 
never  fails  to  attract  the  horse's  attention  and  yield  an  opportunity 
for  exposing  the  plate. 

Into  the  details  of  how  to  operate  beyond  the  securing  of  the  best 
pose  of  the  horse,  I  need  not  enter.  With  the  fast  plates  of  the 
present  day,  and  a  lens  well  stopped  down,  work  can  be  executed  at 
very  close  quarters,  by  a  rapid  hand  exposure,  using  a  pad,  not  a 
cap,  in  such  a  brief  space  of  time  as  half  a  second.  For  such  rapid 
exposure  by  the  hand  a  pad  is  much  preferable  to  a  cap  on  the 
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lens,  thereby  lessening  the  liability  for  any  vibration.  To  some  this 
adrice  may  seem  trivial,  but  any  one  not  accustomed  to  the  use  of  a 
pad  when  exposing  can  form  but  a  poor  idea  of  tbe  speed  Buch 
permits  an  operator  to  work  at. 

Such  are  among  a  few  of  the  points  necessary  to  be  observed 
when  dealing  with  animals. 

In  outside  working,  there  are  many  other  subJHCts  that  offer  con- 
siderable trouble  when  they  come  to  be  actually  dealt  with,  but 
■which,  until  then,  would  appear  to  offer  no  great  difficulty  in  accom- 
plishing. Among  such  may  be  mentionea  the  photographing  of 
tall  spires,  or  high  houses,  where  such  can  only  be  dealt  with  from 
the  level  ground  in  close  proximity  to  such. 

To  many  this  may  appear  a  very  easy  operation,  but  it  is  just 
about  as  trying  a  bit  of  work  as  ever  falls  to  the  lot  of  an  outside 
operator,  provided  the  same  has  to  be  executed  in  the  daytime,  when 
Any  bustle  or  stir  in  the  way  of  street  traffic  is  present.  At  least, 
I  know  from  experience  that  i  dread  this  cla.ss  of  subject  more  than 
Any  other  that  falls  to  my  lot.  To  execute  such  from  a  high  stand- 
point, or  from  the  top  of  neighbouring  houses,  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable ease,  even  supposing  such  entails  the  climbing  upon  the 
roofs  of  housec,  for,  once  the  camera  is  up  and  in  a  position,  the 
remainder  is  easy,  and  one  has  peace  to  work  at  from  his  isolated 
position,  but  the  trouble  of  working  from  the  street  level  is  very 
great  indeed,  and,  in  some  instances,  insuperable. 

First,  there  ij  the  ever-moving  crowd  of  vehicles  and  pedestrian?, 
in  all  sorts  of  positions  and  distances  from  the  camera,  and,  when 
euch  are  taken  into  consideration,  in  conjunction  with  the  use  of 
the  swing  back  of  the  camera  to  bring  the  spire  or  top  of  the  build- 
ing into  the  field  of  view,  and  the  necessity,  therefore,  of  stopping 
the  lens  well  down  to  gain  sharpness  at  all  points  on  the  plate,  we 
have  a  combination  of  circumstances  that  is,  indeed,  very  difficult  to 
deal  with.  This  class  of  work  requires  the  use  of  a  good  shutter, 
■and  a  small  stop  and  a  shutter  exposure  in  confined  situations  are 
conditions  entirely  opposed  to  good  results,  no  matter  how  rapid  the 
plate  may  be. 

In  work  of  this  kind  hardly  two  subjects  will  be  found  ajike.  In 
■cases  where  it  is  possible  to  get  at  a  reasonable  distance  from  the 
•main  object,  the  difficulty  is  not  so  great,  because  it  permits  of  the 
camera  being  used  without  the  same  being  tilted  up  in  front,  a  wide- 
angle  lens  and  the  rising  front  of  the  camera  being  in  such  instances 
all  that  is  needed  to  get  the  view  on  the  plate,  and  this  permits  of 
the  swing  back  being  dispensed  with  ;  but,  in  cases  where  such  has 
to  be  undertaken  at  such  close  quarters  as  makes  it  imperative  to  tilt 
the  camera  and  use  the  swing  back,  a  small  stop  must  be  employed  to 
gain  sharpness. 

The  best  advice  I  can  offer,  under  such  circumstances,  is  to  obtain 
the  use  of  a  covered  van  or  other  vehicle  where  any  one  can  operate 
outside  the  view  of  the  prying  public,  and,  having  placed  the  same 
at  the  spot  selected  as  the  most  suitable,  proceed  quietly  to  rig  up 
the  camera  inside  on  some  convenient  stand  unknown  to  any  one  pass- 
ing along,  and  then  patiently  wait  until  the  view  contains  no  ob- 
truding vehicle  or  pedestrian;  but,  even  with  all  this,  the  work  is 
•one  that  is  attended  with  great  difficulty,  and  hence  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  most  outside  operators  to  undertake  the  same  very  early 
in  the  morning,  before  any  stir  or  bustle  is  afoot,  or  at  such  other 
special  times  when  such  traffic  is  at  its  minimum. 

In  quiet,  outside  places,  where  there  is  but  little  traffic,  of  course 
the  difficulties  are  not  nearly  so  great,  although  but  few  places 
will  be  found  even  in  nmall  villages,  where  there  are  no  idlers  pre- 
sent. In  such  cases  the  services  of  an  assistant  and  one  or  two 
friends  sent  out  and  posted  at  the  most  convenient  points  in  front  of 
the  camera,  so  as  to  arrest  and  attract  the  attention  of  any  passer-by 
just  at  the  moment  of  exposure,  will  prove  of  immense  service  in 
.getting  over  the  trouble  of  people  walking  across  the  field  of  view 
ijust  at  the  critical  moment. 

The  difficulty  lies,  as  I  have  said,  in  crowded  thoroughfares,  when 
working  at  close  quarters  from  the  street  level,  and  at  times  these 
troubles  are  well-nigh  insuperable. 

On  occasions  advantage  may  be  taken  of  some  alterations  going 
on  to  neighbouring  houses,  or,  in  cases  where  stages  are  rigged  up  in 
•suitable  positions,  to  important  edifices,  but  it  is  only  resident  photo- 
^aphers,  as  a  rule,  that  are  abla  to  take  advantage  of  such  oppor- 
tunities. When  such  occur,  they  should  never  be  ignored,  for  they 
are  a  great  benefit,  and  often  permit  of  results  being  obtained  that 
otherwise  would  never  be  secured.  T.  N.  Abmstbono. 


blue  lines,  is  placed  In  front  of  a  bromide  plate.  The  plate  if  developed 
and  fixed  in  the  nxual  way,  and  a  glass  positive  is  produced  from  it  If 
this  is  laid  correctly  upon  the  coloured  screen,  bo  that  the  lines  ezpoaed 
through  the  red  again  come  under  the  red  lines,  a  picture  in  natoral 
colonrs  is  seen.  By  this  means  we  obtain  by  a  single  ezposoie  that 
which  in  three-colour  printing  is  only  obtained  by  three  consecutive 
exposures'. 

This  process  may  be  modified  In  the  following  manner.  In  process 
work  the  shape  of  the  stop  plays  an  important  part.  Every  space  in  a 
Levy  screen  acts  as  a  pinhole  camera,  and  forms  a  picture  of  the  lens 
stop.  If  we  use  a  square  stop,  the  dots  in  the  negative  are  square;  if  tbe 
stop  is  triangular,  tbe  dots  are  triangular.  If  we  nse  a  stop  with  several 
openings,  and  the  screen  is  properly  placed,  we  do  not  get  as  many  dots 
as  there  are  spaces  in  the  screen,  but  as  many  times  more  as  there  are 
openings  in  Uie  stop.  For  the  new  heliochromic  process  a  stop  with 
three  openings  should  be  used.  Tbe  first  is  covered  with  a  film  of  bloe 
gelatine,  the  second  with  yellow,  and  tbe  third  with  red.  Each  of  the 
triple  dots  of  the  process  negative  will  therefore  be  obtained  by  bine, 
yellow,  and  red  light.  As  blue  light  is  more  active  than  yellow  and  red, 
the  corresponding  aperture  in  the  stop  must  be  smaller  than  the  others. 
The  negative  obtained  in  this  way  is  quite  similar  In  principle  to  Joly's. 
But  how  can  the  positive  so  obtained  be  translated  into  colonr  7 

The  analogy  with  Joly's  method,  however,  again  applies.  A  dotted 
screen  with  red,  yellow,  and  blue  dots  may  be  made  to  correspond  with 
the  positive,  and  the  correct  position  of  these  dots  may  be  determined  by 
making  tbe  exposures  through  the  red,  through  the  blue,  and  through 
the  yellow  aperture  of  the  stop  successively. 

Another  process  of  reproducing  the  colours  can  be  based  upon  the  pro- 
jection of  the  pictare  through  the  screen  and  the  three-coloured  stop. 

A  New  Theory  of  Lights—It  is  known  that  light  is  an  nndulatory 
motion,  but  it  is  not  known  in  what  manner  the  chemical  process  gives 
impulse  to  this  undulatory  motion,  as,  for  instance,  in  a  flame-emitting 
light.  The  comparison  with  a  string  set  in  motion  by  a  blow,  or  with 
waves  produced  on  the  surface  of  water  by  a  stone,  is,  perhaps,  sufficient 
for  schoolboys,  but  it  is  insufficient  for  optics  in  its  liigher  aspects. 

In  a  treatise  "  Concerning  Some  Properties  of  Jellies,"  R.  E.  Liesegang 
speaks  of  "  rhythmic  reactions"  [a-2e NaturwUseiisch.  Wochemchrift,  1896, 
p  353].  He  permits,  for  instance,  a  drop  of  an  aqneous  solution  of 
silver  nitrate  to  fall  upon  a  stiffened  solution  of  gelatine  that  has  not  yet 
dried.  The  salt  penetrates  the  mass,  and  its  gradual  progress  can  be 
recognised  by  a  clouded  circle,  which  is  produced  by  the  chemical  com- 
bination of  the  silver  nitrate  with  the  traces  of  impurities  in  the  gela- 
tine. If  this  cloudy  appearance  is  examined  with  the  microscope,  it  is 
found  to  consist  of  extremely  fine  dull  lines,  placed  concentrically  round 
the  drop.  These  are  interrupted  by  equally  fine  clear  lines.  The  dull 
lines,  which  Liesegang,  for  want  of  a  scientific  name,  calls  "  A  lines," 
succeed  each  other  at  equal  intervals.  In  the  space  of  a  millimetre 
their  number  is  about  ten.  Similar  stmctnres  may  be  obtained  with 
other  salts.  For  instance,  the  A  lines  form  very  beautifully  if  a  very 
strong  solution  of  silver  nitrate  is  allowed  to  penetrate  a  gelatinous 
jelly,  to  which  has  been  added  a  very  small  quantity  of  ammonium 
bichromate. 

Whence  come  these  lines  ?  Perhaps  we  may  infer  from  them  that 
the  chemical  process  is  not  continuous,  as  hitherto  accepted,  but 
that  it  takes  place  rhythmically.  Perhaps  all  chemical  action  proceeds 
rhythmically. 

In  a  jelly  the  rhythm  is  proportionately  very  slow,  as  the  reaction  pro- 
ceeds slowly.  In  burning  a  gas,  the  supposed  rhythm  may  be  so  quick  that 
it  produces  the  undulations  of  light.  Water  may  have  a  retarding  action 
in  chemical  procossea  occurring  in  aqueous  solutions,  but  less  than  in 
jelly.  Consequently  ^from  the  slower  rhythm  the  somewhat  larger  un- 
dulations of  radiant  heat  are  produced.  Aubiuak. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHY  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

IPhotographisches  Arohiv.l 

•CnUnir  Photography  by  a  New  Method.— 3oiy'e  method  is  based  upon  the 

following  procedure.    A  screen,  raled  alternately  with  red,  yellow,  and 


DYES  AND  PIGMENTS  IN  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

III. 
Photographic  Hay  Filters. — Even  colourless  glass  may  in  time 
acquire  a  distinct  power  of  selective  absorption  of  light  rays. 
This  property,  which  has  been  long  known,  is  supposed  to  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  glass-makers,  in  order  to  produce  colourless  glass, 
were  in  the  habit  of  adding  a  small  quantity  of  peroxide  of 
manganese  (glass-maker's  soap)  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the 
slight  greenish  colour  caused  by  the  presence  of  traces  of  protoxide 
of  iron.  The  pink  colour  imparted  by  the  manganese  being  com- 
plementary to  the  green  colour  of  the  iron  oxidf,  the  result  was  a 
complete  neutralisation  of  colours  by  each  other.  Unfortunately, 
both  manganese  and  iron  compounds  are  very  sensitive  to  light, 
and  the  equilibrium  so  delicately  adjusted  by  the  glass-maker  is 
soon  disturbed  by  prolonged  exposure  to  light,  with  a  consequent 
reappearance  either  of  a  yellowish  or  pinkish  hue.  The  elaborate 
experiments  of  Gaffield,  communicattd  to  the  British  Association 
in  1872,  established  the  fact  that  thd  change  in  all  cases  leads  to  a 
deepening  of  tone,  so  that  the  result  is  always  an  acquisition  and 
never  a  loss  of  colour.     Many  of  the  glass-makers  have  now  given 
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up  the  practice  of  using  manganese,  and  oxidise  the  ferrous  oxide 
to  the  almost  invisible  ferric  compound  by  the  addition  of  arsenious 
oxide.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  photographers  have  in  the 
past  suffered  seriously  from  this  practice,  even  optical  glass  not 
being  always  exempt  from  a  distinct  tendency  to  become  yellowish 
in  sunlight.  The  presence  of  a  slight  trace  of  lead  is  said  to  prevent 
this  change. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  colours  of  non-actinic  glass  as 
used  for  dark-room  illumination,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
there  are  two  distinct  methods  of  imparting  colour  to  glass,  viz., 
either  by  adding  the  colouring  principle  to  the  molten  mass,  as  in 
pot-metal,  or  by  merely  giving  a  superficial  coating,  as  in  flashed 
glass.  The  two  varieties  are  at  once  distinguishable  on  looking 
edgeways  through  a  small  piece  of  coloured  glass.  Ruby  glass  is 
always  flashed,  for  otherwise  the  colour  would  be  so  deep  as  to  be 
almost  opaque.  Cuprous  oxide  is  the  usual  colouring  matter 
employed  for  ruby  glass  for  photographic  use,  but  gold-purple 
also  produces  a  ruby  tint.  The  absorptive  power  of  commercial 
ruby  glass  varies  so  considerably  that  no  sample,  however  deep  the 
colour,  should  be  considered  safe  without  either  a  spectroscopic 
examination  or  a  preliminary  trial  with  a  partly  shaded  sensitive 
film.  The  spectrum  of  ruby  glass  should  show  no  trace  of  green, 
but  some  specimens  are  so  inferior  that  even  blue  rays  are  freely 
transmitted.  This  is  notably  the  case  with  ruby  glass  coloured 
with  gold-purple.  Green  glass  is  generally  pot-metal,  and  the 
colour  is  imparted  by  a  mixture  of  cuprous  and  ferrous  sulphates. 
In  these  days  of  colour-sensitive  films,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  is 
absolutely  safe ;  but,  if  a  combination  of  ruby  copper  glass  with 
either  cobalt  or  green  be  used,  as  recommended  by  Abney,  there 
will  be  very  little  danger  of  fogging  even  with  the  most  sensitive 
films. 

Photographers  often  have  occasion  to  use  substitutes  for  coloured 
glass,  in  the  shape  of  dyed  papers  and  fabrics.  The  danger  of  many 
of  these  substances  bleaching  in  the  light  is  already  too  well  known 
to  need  more  than  a  passing  caution.  The  properties  of  some  of  the 
colouring  materials  which  have  been  used  for  this  purpose  are  given 
in  the  ace  jmpanying  table,  which  I  cannot  claim,  however  to  be  by 
any  means  complete,  but  is  to  be  taken  rather  as  an  example  of  the 
properties  which  the  photographer  should  examine  in  the  selection 
of  non-actinic  colours. 


production  of  black,  even  to  a  small  extent,  as  this  would  involve 
a  positive  loss  of  light  without  any  selective  absorption  at  all. 

The  second  method — the  use  of  coloured  glasses — has  this  great 
objection,  that  such  glasses  are  extremely  difficult  to  procure  of 
uniform  and  suitable  tint.  Liquid  cells,  however,  can  be  made  of 
any  desired  thickness  and  filled  with  solutions  which  are  practically 
unalterable  in  sunlight.  Taking  the  internal  width  of  these  cells  as 
one-eighth  of  an  inch,  we  have  the  following  formulee  for  screens  of 
different  tints : — 

Yellow  Screen. 

Potassium  chromate  1  part. 

Water 300  parts. 

Potassium  hydrate A  trace. 

Violet  Scekbn. 

Cupric  chloride,  concentrated  solution    ....  7  parts. 

Ammonium  hydrate 5      „ 

Water  (distilled)     17      „. 

When  filtered,  add 

Methyl  violet  /3 3      ,,. 

Fuchsin  S 5     „ 

Orange  Screen. 

Cobalt  chloride,  concentrated  solution    ....  15  parts- 

6  per  cent,  solution  ammonium  bichromate  .  25     „ 

Ammonium  hydrate  3     „ 

Water 36     „ 

Green  Screen. 
Nickel  sulphate,  saturated  solution. 

Even  liquid  cells  should  not  be  filled  with  aurantia,  primuline,  or 
chrysoidine,  on  account  of  their  tendency  to  alter  in  toue  under  th& 
action  of  light.  One  great  advantage  of  liquid  cells  is  the  ease  with 
which  the  depth  of  colour  may  be  regulat^  by  dilution  to  suit  any 
length  of  exposure  that  may  be  required. 

JDi/es  and  Pigments  fur  Dry  Plates. — One  of  the  simplest  uses  of 
pigments  in  the  dry-plate  process  is  the  application  of  some  non- 
actinic  colour  to  the  back  of  the  plate  to  prevent  halation.  The 
qualities  required  iu  a  good  backing  medium  are,  in  addition  to  oom- 


Snbstance, 


Chrysoidine    

Fttchsine 

Aurin  

Dragon's  blood  

Gamboge    

Brazil  wood    

Lead  chromate  

Potassium  bichromate 

Turmeric    

Xanthorhoea  ,. 

Saffron    


Colour. 


Orange    ... 

Red 

Red 

Red 

Yellow 

Deep  yellow 
Canary    ... 

Red 

Yellow 

Orange    ... 
YeUow 


Solnbilitf. 


Alcohol    

Water 

Alcohol 

Alcohol,  ether,  and  oils  . 

Alcohol,  naphtha  

Hot  water,  alcohol  ether 
Potash 

Water.....  

Alcohol  

Alcohol  

Water 


Permanence. 


Rays  Transmitted. 


Fugitive 

Vfei7  fugitive 

Fugitive 

Fugitive?  

Permanent  ?  j 

Fugitive 

Permanent 

! 

Fugitive  on  paper 
Fugitive  ?   

9 


Oreen,yellow,and  some 

blue 
Red  and  some  violet... 
Red,  yellow,  green    ... 
Green,  orange,  yellow . 

YeUow 

Yellow,  red,  green 

Green,  yellow,  and  red, 

and  some  blue 
Yellow,  red,  and  some 

green 
Red,    orange,    yellow, 

and  green 

Orange    

Yellow,  orange,  and  red 


Bemarka. 


An  azo  colour. 

An  aniline  oolonr. 

A  phenol  colour. 

A  vegetable  resin. 

A  vegetable  gum. 

Becomes  scarlet  with  potash. 

Solution  is  orange  red. 

Unaltered  in  aqneooa  solution. 


Makes  a  good  transparent  orange  film. 


Amongst  the  continually  increasing  number  of  red  and  yellow 
dyes,  which  the  chemist  is  almost  daily  bringing  to  light,  there  are, 
doubtless,  many  which  will  prove  even  more  useful  for  adiactinic 
purposes  than  those  which  enjoy  an  older  claim  to  photographic 
consideration. 

Coming  next  to  the  question  of  screens  for  orthochromatic 
photography  and  three-colour  work,  we  find  three  distinct  methods 
in  use,  viz. — 

1.  Coloured  gelatine  or  collodion  films. 

2.  Coloured  glasses. 

3.  Liquid  cells. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  summarise  the'  chief  advantages  and 
drawbacks  of  each  of  these  methods. 

Coloured  films,  either  of  gelatine  or  collodion,  are  easy  to  prepare 
of  any  desired  tint,  but  most  of  them  are  liable  either  to  fade  or 
lose  their  transparency.  A  simple  method  is  to  colour  an  ounce  of 
amyl-acetate  collodion  with  five  grains  of  aurine  or  of  "  golden 
yellow"  aniline,  filter  carefully,  and  flow  on  to  thin  plate  glass. 
A  more  structureless  film  is  said  to  be  got  by  colouring  benzole 
crystal  varnish  with  turmeric,  annatto,  and  kamala.  In  using 
mixtures  of  colours,  however,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the 


plete  absorption  of  actinic  rays,  a  good  continuity  of  film  and  perfect 
optical  contact  with  the  glass.  The  backing  should  also  be  easily 
removable  by  a  sponge  before  development.  Innumerable  pigments 
have  been  used  for  this  purpose,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  efiicient 
being  burnt  sienna  mixed  with  gum  and  glycerine.  Neither  lamp- 
black nor  burnt  sienna  should  be  used  in  water  only,  owing  to  the 
imperfect  optical  contact  and  liability  to  become  detached  in  minute 
particles  causing  pinholes  in  the  film.  If  used  as  a  varnish,  the 
removal  of  the  pigment  is  difficult  without  the  use  of  special 
solvents,  such  as  benzole  or  turpentine.  Spanish  brown  does  not 
give  a  continuous  film,  and  annatto  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  in- 
soluble in  water.  Some  of  the  transparent  colours  have  been  used 
with  success,  such  as  aniline  brown,  aurin,  collodion,  and  chrysoi- 
dine varnish,  the  colour  being  allowed  to  remain,  if  necessary,  to 
give  greater  printing  density  to  the  negative. 

The  inconvenience  of  plate-backing  speedily  led  to  an  attempt  to 
prevent  halation  by  film-staining.  Saffron  and  logwood  have  both 
been  found  to  give  perfect  freedom  from  this  evil,  although  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  film  is  apparently  lowered' by  their  use.  Carey 
Lea  has  advocated  a  solution  of  red  litmus  for  this  purpose.  He- 
did  not  find  the  sensitiveness  reduced^  while  the  colour  turns  blue- 
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■and  -washes  out  during  alkaline  development.  lie  likewise  found 
that  an  alcoholic  solution  of  coralline  was  beneficial  with  collodion 
emulsion  plates.  Pigment  has  also  been  applied  to  the  plate  as  a 
coloured  substratum  beneath  the  sensitive  film,  but  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  avoid  the  penetration  of  the  colouring  matter  into  the 
film  above,  with  a  corresponding  loss  of  sensitiveness.  This  diffi- 
culty was  overcome  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Oakley  by  colouring  a  substratum 
of  gelatine  with  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate,  which  not 
only  renders  the  gelatine  insoluble,  and  therefore  not  liable  to  affect 
the  sensitive  film  in  contact  with  it,  but  also,  being  destroyed  by  the 
processes  of  development  and  fixing,  is  without  any  influence  upon 
the  printing  qualitives  of  the  negative.  J.  Vinobnt  Elsden. 


UOYAL  CORNWALL  POLYTECHNIC  SOCIETY.-PHOTOGBAPHIC 

DEPARTMENT. 

Bepobi  of  the  Jddoes. 

The  Judges  again  congratulate  the  Society  on  the  continued  success  o 
the  photographic  department ;  although  there  is  a  falling  off  in  some  o 
the  classes,  there  is  a  considerable  increase  in  other  sections.  There 
are  many  contributors  of  very  high  merit,  and  well  worthy  of  very  careful 
attention.  The  greatest  falling  off  is  in  landscapes,  which  is,  in  a 
measure,  attributed  to  the  early  date  in  the  season  for  the  Exhibition ; 
this  has  been  noticed  in  previous  years  when  it  has  occurred. 

First  in  the  catalogue  is  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Coath,  of  Liskeard, 
who  is  rep'-esented  by  a  large  collection  of  pictures,  mostly  of  small  size, 
of  the  genre  order,  which  show  great  skill,  taste,  and  perseverance  ;  a 
very  amusing  series  is  After  the  Circus.  The  same  artist  has  several 
animal  studies.  Mr.  Percy  Lancaster,  of  Tonbridge  Wells,  shows  a 
goodly  number  of  examples,  but  the  Judges  are  of  opinion  that  they  are  not 
so  good  in  quality  as  other  work  of  his  that  they  have  seen  before. 

In  the  work  of  Mr.  H.  Yeo,  of  Plymouth,  there  is  a  very  marked  im- 
provement to  former  years,  and  to  a  very  beautiful  portrait  study, 
Glayds,  has  been  awarded  a  second  silver  medal ;  the  subject  is  very 
tenderly  treated,  and  does  great  credit  to  the  artist.  He  has  several 
other  exhibits  ;  noticeable  is  one,  A  piece  of  GrouncUel  for  Birdie. 

Mr.  Fred  Marsh,  of  Henley-on-Thamep,  seems  to  make  a  special  study 
of  flashlight  work,  which  he  has  quite  made  his  own,  the  results 
obtained  seem  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  ;  for  his  pictures,  Nos.  623 
to  628,  take  a  first  bronze  medal ;  they  represent  the  interior  of  smiths' 
shops,  furnaces,  &c  ;  also  noticeable  are  kitchens  of  a  doss  house  in  the 
east  end  of  London.  Mr.  W.  Norrie  is  represented  by  three  frames 
of  studies. 

In  the  animal  class,  Mr.  W.  H.  Pugh  has  been  awarded  a  first  bronze 
medal  tor  a  picture  of  dog-,  viz.,  Lady  Minnie  and  Litter.  The  whole  of 
his  pictures  are  of  a  very  high  order,  and  for  technical  excellence  would 
be  hard  to  beat. 

Mr.  W.  .J.  Anckorn  shows  some  very  careful  work ;  also  Mr.  J.  Smith. 
"Mrs.  Annie  Blake  shows  several  frames  of  flower  studies,  which  are 
'fairly  good.  Mr.  A.  Jane,  of  Bodmin,  sends  some  flower  and  fruit  studies; 
one  frame  of  flowers  he  calls  colour  photography,  evidently  he  means  it 
as  a  joke.  Mr.  Albert  Durn  sends  four  examples  of  his  work.  Mr.  S.  N. 
Bhedwar  is  represented  by  some  of  his  well-known  figure  studies.  Mr. 
W.  M.  Warneuke  has  been  awarded  a  first  silver  medal  for  his  charming 
genre  picture,  Work  and  Play.  It  reminds  one  of  the  work  of  Mr.  H.  P. 
Robinson ;  it  is  a  work  of  very  high  order,  and  fully  merits  the  award 
bestowed  upon  it.  Messrs.  S.  Bolas  &  Co.,  of  London,  take  first  bronze 
medal  for  architecture  interior  subjects,  which  shows  careful  work.  The 
same  firm  show  some  work  by  the  three-colour  process  (collotype)  which 
is  perfect  and  also  effective.  Mr.  G.  Lafayette,  of  Glasgow,  receives  a 
first  silver  medal  for  portraiture.  The  Countess  of  Mar  and  Kellie  is  one 
of  the  finest.     He  has  also  several  others  of  the  same  order. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Wane  has  been  awarded  a  first  bronze  medal  for  instan- 
taneous work,  athletic  sports,  foot  races ;  the  result  is  perfect. 

Mr.  W.  JI.  Harrison,  of  Falmouth,  is  represented  by  a  varied  selection 
of  his  work.  One  is  a  very  fine  autotype  enlargement  of  His  Worship 
the  Mayor  of  Falmouth.  Another  example  of  his,  .1  Cornish  Fisherman, 
taken  direct,  is  a  very  fine  study  of  an  old  salt  with  a  weather-beaten 
face.  His  other  exhibits  are  very  meritorious.  Mr.  W.  J.  Byrne,  of 
Richmond,  Surrey,  is  well  to  the  front,  as  usual.  His  examples  of  home 
portraiture  are  ol  the  highest  order,  and  faultless  in  retdering  and  very 
natural,  and  a  first  silver  medal  is  an  award  well  earned.  Tbe  same 
gentleman  contributes  some  large  direct  portraiture  of  equal  merit  in  his 
well-known  style,  also  some  exceedingly  good  examples  of  instantaneous 
photography,  'The  Richmond  Horse  Show  of  1896.  His  studies  of  children 
are  also  well  worthy  of  attention.  Messrs.  J.  Chafiin  &  Son,  of 
Taunton,  tend  a  large  collection  of  very  good  work,  but  do  not  appear 
so  happy  as  in  some  of  their  subjects  of  previous  years. 

Amateub  Section. 

There  are  several  exhibits  in  this  department  of  hand-camera  work 
Mr.  A.  J.  Orchard  shows  some  careful  work,  also  Mr.  B.  Carter,  but  his 
work  is  somewhat  at  fault,  the  printing  being  a  bit  tco  inky  ta  do  justice 


to  the  negatives ;  also,  in  the  same  class,  are  examples  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Gill  and  others,  but  Mr.  C.  F.  Inston  Is  the  winner  of  the  award  in  this 
section  for  twelve  hand-camera  pictures,  which  are  very  artistic  and  well 
selected,  and  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Gill,  Mr.  Stanley  Norton,  and  Mrs.  James 
Blarney  ;  the  latter  is  highly  commended  for  her  work.  The  Rev.  H  B. 
Hare,  of  Frome,  sends  three  pictures  fairly  good,  bnt  a  little  too  heavy 
in  the  printing.  The  Judges  are  of  opinion  they  would  have  looked  better 
in  platinotype.  Mr.  Edgar  R.  Bull  sends  several  very  fine  examples  of 
architectural  photograph},  both  interior  and  exterior,  for  which  he  has 
been  awarded  a  second  silver  medal.  His  productions  are  perfect. 
Dr.  W.  Page  May,  of  London,  shows  gome  perfect  landscape  work  of 
Oriental  subjects,  which  are  soft,  and  brilliant,  and  well  treated,  and  they 
came  off  with  a  second  silver  medal.  Mr.  A.  Fellows's  interior  of  the 
nave,  Ely  Cathedral,  is  a  fine  example  of  interior  work.  Mr.  H.  Tonkin, 
of  Penzance,  contributes  two  good  enlargements,  which  take  first  bronze 
medal.  Mr.  C.  S.  Baynton  sends  some  good  pictures  of  architectural 
work.  The  Rev.  C.  V.  P.  Keene  is  represented  by  some  fairly  good 
examples  of  enlarging.  They  would  have  been  better  had  they  been  a 
little  more  brilliant  Dr.  W.  Page  May  also  sends  for  inspection  several 
albums  of  Eastern  scenery,  well  worthy  of  attention. 

Photooraphic  Appliance  Depabtment. 

^^eisrs.  Spratt  Bros.,  of  Hackney,  London,  exhibit  a  fine  collection  ol 
apparatus,  including  cameras,  tripods,  printing  frames,  &o.  Their  half- 
plate  camera  is  a  good  little  instrument,  and  can  either  be  used  as  an 
ordinary  camera  or  can  be  converted  into  a  stereoscopic  camera  -,  the 
front  is  so  arranged  that  the  lenses  can  be  separated  or  brought  closer 
together  for  near  subjects  as  required,  which  is  very  important.  Then: 
turntable  head  of  tripod  has  a  locking  arrangement,  which  can  be  put 
to  use  when  the  camera  is  in  positicn,  which  is  very  important.  For  ihis 
camera  and  stand  a  firbt  bronze  medal  has  been  awarded  for  the  improve- 
ments. In  tripods,  they  have  a  great  improvement,  viz. ,  a  self-locking 
arrangement,  which  does  away  with  buttons,  &o.  The  workmanship  in 
the  whole  of  their  exhibits  is  of  the  highest  order,  even  in  their  cheaper 
sets  first-class  work  is  predominant. 

Messrs.  Thorn  &  Hoddle,  of  Camberwell,  London,  show  their  new 
patent  acetylene  gas  generator.  The  Judges  have  put  it  to  a  practical 
test,  and  find  it  works  perfectly,  gives  a  good,  steady  light,  without 
farther  attention  after  it  is  once  started.  This  generator  is  for  tbe 
lantern ;  a  second  silver  medal  has  been  awarded.  Tbe  Judges  hope  to 
see  next  year  their  other  generator  for  house  lighting,  which  will  be 
looked  forward  to  with  interest. 


FORTY-SIX  YEARS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
About  sixty  years  ago  a  boy  in  his  "  teens  "  left  the  home  of  his  fathers 
in  Markineh,  Fife,  and  journeyed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  served  his 
apprenticeship  as  a  carver  and  gilder.  No  one,  even  the  most  prophetic, 
then  dreamed  that  Geo.  Mackenzie  would,  ere  many  years,  become  one  of 
the  pioneers  and  faihers  of  photography — an  art-science  which  was  then 
in  embryo.  Young  George,  after  working  some  time  as  a  journeyman 
gilder,  came  to  Paisley  to  be  foreman  to  Mr.  William  Cross,  picture-frame 
maker,  Gauze-street.  Although  frame-making  was  his  trade,  the  youthful 
aspirant  spent  many  a  leisure  hour  in  drawing  portraits  in  crayon.  _  He 
started  business  on  his  own  account  as  a  carver  and  gilder  at  16,  High. 
street,  but,  like  many  another  young  man,  George,  in  these  his  early  days, 
had  not  yet  found  his  true  vocation,  for,  while  not  engaged  with  hia 
business,  he  was  always  experimenting  with  the  infant  art.  Even  after 
he  had  drifted  from  making  frames  to  making  pictures  so  difficult  was 
the  process,  that  one  or  other  of  the  chemicals  would  unaccountably  go 
vtrrong,  and  the  premises  have  to  be  closed  against  sitters,  until  by 
repeated  experiments  the  "fog,"  to  his  relief  and  joy,  cleared  away. 
Thus  he  went  on  taking  pictures  of  his  friends  for  amusement,  until  one 
day  a  gentleman  who  had  been  often  taken  in  the  back  green  insisted  on 
paying  half-a-ciown  for  his  portrait — a  glass  "positive,"  and  so  the 
artist's  trade  began. 

Dagnerre  in  France,  and  Talbot  m  England  were  still  alive ;  the  former 
the  discoverer  of  the  process  by  which  the  so-called  Daguerreotype 
portraits  were  produced,  the  latter  the  discoverer  of  Talbotype  (or  oalo- 
type)  negatives  from  which  other  pictures  conld  be  produced.  George 
kept  his  eyes  and  ears  open  to  all  that  was  being  said  and  written  on 
these  very  interesting  topics.  By-and-by  he  resolved  to  construct  a  lens 
and  try  to  take  a  portrait  himself. 

The  lens  by  which  his  first  picture  was  taken  was  composed  of  an 
ordinary  watch  glass  cemented  to  a  piece  of  plate  glass,  the  Civity  thus 
formed  being  filled  with  water.  It  was  a  difficult  matter  in  those  days 
to  get  a  lens  made  ;  there  were  no  large  works  specially  devoted  to  their 
manufacture  as  now.  Mr.  Mackenzie's  first  lens  was  made  for  him  by 
Mr.  Liddell,  chemist,  who  had  the  corner  shop  at  St.  James's- place,  ft 
gentleman  who  took  a  practical  interest  in  the  new  art  which  was  then  in 
its  infancy.  After  the  lens  was  made,  a  brass-founder  had  to  be  sought 
out  to  make  the  fittings  for  it, 

In  the  year  1830  Mr.  Mackenzie  made  a  start  as  a  phoiographer  at  16, 
High-street,  Paisley.  At  this  time  he  was  not  only  the  first  photographer 
in  Paisley,  but  also  in  the  West  of  Scotland. 

A  friend  has  kindly  sent  me  a  literary  curiosity  in  the  shape  of  one  of 
Mr.  Mackenzie's  early  circulars.     It  is  written  in  copper  plate  and  is 
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headed,  "  New  Crystal  Palace  and  PaiBley  Portrait  Gallery,"  and  sets 
forth  (somewhat  grandiloquently)  that  "  there  are  few  of  the  discoveries 
of  modern  science  more  interesting  and  agreeable  than  that  of  photo- 
graphy. By  its  means  the  lineaments  of  those  near  and  dear  to  us  are 
taken  with  almost  the  rapidity  of  thought,  with  inimitable  fidelity  and 
characteristic  expression.  From  the  introduction  of  photography  down 
to  the  present  time,  the  ait  has  vastly  improved,  and  now  it  has  ittained 
a  state  of  perfection  of  which  few  had  any  idea.  The  improvements  made 
have  had  the  effect  of  considerably  reducing  the  charge  of  production, 
and  likenesses  of  those  we  esteem  and  love  can  be  had  at  a  rate  eo  low  as 
to  afford  no  room  for  the  plea  of  inability  to  defray  the  charge." 

After  thanking  his  customers  for  patronage  received  since  he  com- 
menced to  "take  coloured  photographic  portraits  on  glass,"  he  proceeds 
to  intimate  that  he  "has  erected  a  large  and  commodious  glass  house 
in  which  he  can  take  portraits  in  all  seasons,  sunshine  or  shower,  thereby 
avoiding  the  many  disadvantages  which  people  were  exposed  to  by  sitting 
in  the  open  air."  Then  follow  complimentary  paragraphs  from  The 
Paisley  Journal  (first  published  in  1853),  The  Post  (a  Paisley  edition  of  a 
Glasgow  newspaper),  and  The  Gla>gow  Gazette,  all  of  which  have  long 
since  departed  this  life. 

About  fifteen  years  after  he  started,  Mr.  Mackenzie  removed  to  more 
commodious  premises,  which  he  had  built  for  himself  at  5,  Gilmour-street, 
and  which  he  no  longer  designated  a  "  Crystal  Palace,"  but  simply  a 
"  Studio."  At  first  Mr.  Mackenzie's  photographs  consisted  of  "  coloured 
portraits  on  glass,"  or  "positives,"  as  they  were  called  by  Sir  John 
Herschel,  to  distinguish  them  from  "negatives,"  a  name  which  has  now 
become  very  familiar.  The  positives  had  the  lights  and  shades  as  in 
nature,  while  in  the  negatives  they  are  reversed.  The  positives  were 
coated  on  the  back  with  black  varnish,  and  were  generally  placed  in  a 
cheap  brass  mounting  and  enclosed  in  a  little  book-shaped  case,  lined 
with  velvet  like  a  jewel  case.  Most  of  us  possess  one  or  more  of  these 
relics  of  the  past,  the  portrait  of  some  one  "  near  and  dear  "  to  us.  If 
a  lady,  she  will  be  dressed  in  a  much-beflounced  skirt  distended  with 
crinoline,  and  a  coal-scuttle  bonnet  on  her  head,  and  be  seated  beside  a 
table  on  which  is  placed  a  book  and  a  vase  of  flowers.  If  a  gentleman, 
he  will  be  standing  beside  the  same  table  resting  on  it  his  right  band ,  while 
in  his  left  he  holds  the  same  book,  and  looks  altogether  as  unccmfortable 
as  a  student  preacher  before  his  presbytery.  The  portraits  were  freely 
coloured  with  dry  paint,  any  jewellery  on  the  "  sitter  "  receiving  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  gold  lacquer  to  made  it  conspicuous.  We  do  not  place 
these  pictures  in  prominent  positions,  but  mostly  keep  them  stowed  away 
in  our  private  drawers,  where  we  can  ponder  over  them  once  in  a  while 
when  nobody  is  looking. 

The  introduction  of  the  system  of  taking  prints  from  the  negatives 
ended  the  reign  of  the  positives.  These  prints  were  mounted  on  small 
cards,  and  were  called  by  the  French  cartes- de-visite  or  visiting  cards — 
now  known  as  C  D.  V.  's.  These  became  immensely  popular,  and  for  many 
years  there  was  a  great  run  upon  them.  Albums  to  hold  them  were  in 
brifck  demand,  and  the  question  of  the  hour  was,  "  Have  you  had  your 
corte  taken?"  This  fashion  brought  much  work  to  the  photographers, 
and  more  entered  the  field.  In  Paisley  Mr.  Mackenzie  still  led  the  way, 
and  did  a  large  and  increasing  business,  the  high  reputation  he  had 
earned  for  the  excellence  of  his  productions  bringing  him  sitters  from 
far  and  near. 

-  Mr.  Mackenzie  had  in  succession,  for  assistants,  Mr.  John  Fergus,  who 
afterwards  became  the  famous  Largs  photographer,  Mr.  Charles  Fergus, 
now  a  photographer  of  high  standing  in  Greenock  and  Dunoon,  and  Mr. 
William  Brown,  who  now  occupies  a  leadmg  place  among  our  local  photo- 
graphic artists. 

1  recollect  seeing  somewhere  an  old  advertisement  by  one  of  our 
earliest  photographers  which  is  worth  quoting.  It  was  prefixed  by  the 
familiar  lines  of  Burns, — 

"  0  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursel  s  as  ithers  see  us  ; " 

and  the  reader  was  informed  that  he  might  obtain  this  coveted  privilege 
by  appyling  to  "Stephen  Xoung  &  Sun,  Photographers,  West-street, 
Paisley."  The  modern  professors  of  this  art  of  self  revelation  still  work 
in  partnership  with  the  sun,  (and  are  very  much  at  his  mercy  too) 
although  they  do  not  acknowledge  it  so  frankly  as  did  Stephen. 

The  early  cartes-de-visitea  were  taken  by  what  is  known  as  the  collodion 
wet  plate  system.  The  introduction  of  the  dry-plate  system  about  the 
year  1878  gave  an  immense  impetus  to  photography,  and  simplified  the 
process  and  lessened  the  labour  of  it  (especially  for  outside  work),  so 
much  so  that  amateurs  began  to  try  it,  and  gradually  became  an  ever- 
increasing  band  until  now  they  are  numbered  by  the  thousand. 

About  the  year  1880,  Mr.  Mackenzie  started  a  "  Studio"  in  the  oat- 
skirts  of  Edinburgh,  but  this  venture  proving  unsuccessful,  after  a  two 
or  three  years'  trial  he  gave  it  up  and  returned  to  his  old  quarters  in 
Paisley.  There  he  continued  to  labour  until  the  present  summer,  taking 
pictures  of  notable  events  and  notable  people  as  the  years  slipped  away. 
He  had  been  working  in  his  chosen  profession  for  the  long  period  of 
forty-six  years  and  time  began  to  tell  npon  him,  as  it  does  upon  us  all. 
His  fingers  were  no  longer  so  nimble  nor  bis  steps  so  elastic  as  of  yore, 
and  on  May  28  last  he  bade  farewell  to  the  familiar  scenes  of  his  long 
and  well-loved  labours,  and  retired  from  active  life,  leaving  his  busine:  s 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  1).  Ritchie. — Renfrevrshire  Gazette, 


THE  AFFILIATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETIES- 
LECTURES. 

In  connexion  with  the  affiliation  of  photographic  societies,  six  lectures, 
illustrated  by  means  of  the  optical  lantern,  will  be  dehvered,  commeacing' 
each  evening  at  eight  p.m.  :— 

Monday,  October  .5,  at  12,  Hanover-square,  W.—Lanfer/i-siide  Makina. 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  Hodges,  F.R.P.S. 

Tuesday,  October  6,  at  12,  Hanover-square,  W.—Negativemakina,  by 
Mr.  Chapman  Jones,  F.I. C,  F.C.S.,  F.R.P.S. 

Wednesday,  October  7,  at  the  Photographic  Club,  Anderton's  H  >te\ 
Fleet-street,  E.G.— Pictorial  Photography,  by  Mr.  A.  Horsley  Hinton.      ' 

Thursday,  October  8,  at  12,  Hanover-square,  VST.— Architectural  Photo- 
graphy, by  Mr.  H.  W.  Bennett,  F.R  P.S. 

Friday,  October  9,  at  12,  Hanover-square,  '^.—Intensification  anl 
Reduction,  by  Mr.  John  Mcintosh. 

Monday,  October  12,  at  12,  Hanover-square,  '^.—Hand-camera  Work, 
by  Mr.  W.  Thomas. 

Admission  is  free  to  members  of  affiliated  societies  and  their  friends 
by  tickets,  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  any  affilia'ei 
society.  Members  of  the  R.P.S.  can  obtain  tickets  from  R.  Cliild  Bay  ley. 
Secretary,  12,  Hanover-square,  W. 

The  lectures,  with  the  sliles,  Ac,  illust-ating  them,  will  be  placed 
subsequently  at  the  disposal  of  affiliated  societies,  before  which  they  caa 
be  read.  Applications  to  borrow  them  should  be  made  without  (klay, 
stating  convenient  dates. 


THE  CHEMISTS'  EXHIBITION. 


Last  week  an  Eihibition  promoted  by  the  British  and  Colonial  Drug  list 
was  held  at  the  hall  in  Argyle- street,  which  in  previoas  years  was  devoted 
to  Hengler's  Hippodrome,  and  most  of  the  leading  chemists'  sundries  and 
wholesale  houses  were  represented.  Now  that  chemists  are  entering 
more  into  the  field  of  photographic  supplies,  one  could  not  be  surprised 
to  find  photography  being  represented  to  some  extent.  Messrs.  Reynolds 
&  Bransom,  of  Leeds,  exhibited  a  fine  outfit  for  X  ray  work,  including  a 
four-inch  coil,  the  so-called  focus  tube  and  the  neat  little  actinometer,  il 
one  may  term  it  so,  made  of  a'utninium,  for  testing  not  only  the  rapidity 
of  plates  but  also  the  activity  of  any  particular  tube.  Tne  Blackfriars 
Photographic  and  Sensitising  Company  made  a  good  show  o  f  portable 
dark  rooms  and  developing  sinks,  besides  ihe  Anschiitz  hand  and  stand 
camera,  and  a  new  and  very  neat  hand  camera  manufactured  by 
Griffiths  &  Co  ,  for  whom  this  firm  are  sole  agents  ;  this  hand  camera, 
called  the  "  Cyclist,"  is  put  up  in  two  kinds,  one  at  30^'.  and  the  other  at 
.50s. ;  the  latter  has  a  single  lens  with  iris  diaphragm,  actuated  from  the 
outside,  with  time  andlnstantaneocB  shatter.  Tlie  plates  are  carried  in 
sheaths,  which  are  provided  with  projecting  pins  at  the  lower  corners 
which  travel  in  a  slot,  each  plate  being  released  in  turn  by  lifting  a 
spring  lever  on  the  top  of  the  camera,  the  plates  falling  into  the  bottom 
of  the  camera  It  is  simple  in  design,  extremely  neat  in  appearance,  and 
very  light  and  well  suited,  not  only  for  the  class  after  whom  it  is  named, 
hut  for  ordinary  work  also.  Several  of  the  wholesale  firms,  like  Barclay 
&  Sons,  J.  Sanger  &  Sons,  also  showed  cameras,  plates,  and  papers,  and 
Messrs.  Burroughs,  Welcome  &  Co.,  had  a  goodly  show,  very  tastily 
exhibited,  of  their  photographic  tabloids. 


®ttt  (Bmtottal  EuhU. 


Dbr  Halbtonpeozess. 

By  "  Junes  VKsrASSiK."    Tran.5lated  into  (Jerman  by  Dr.  G.  Aarland. 
WUhelm  Kaapp,  Halle  a/3. 

This  work,  forming  "Vol.  XX  [II.  of  the  Encyklopiidie  der  Photo- 
graphie,  is  a  translation  from  the  English.  Thu  Practical  Manual 
of  Photo- engraviny  in  HaJf-tone  on  Zinc  or  Copper  w&s  published 
here  in  1894,  under  the  nom  de  guerre  of  "  Julius  Verfasser."  Dr. 
Aarland  has  not  only  translated,  but  made  valuable  additions  to  the 
work,  thus  including  recent  practical  improvements  in  the  process 
and  the  results  of  the  scientific  investigations  of  the  bas-is  upon 
•which  it  rests.  The  first  part  deals  with  the  arrangement  of  the 
workrooms,  screens,  cameras,  and  other  apparatus.  The  second  part 
treats  of  the  negative,  the  preparation  and  etching  of  the  plate,  &c. 
The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  clear  and  concise  throughout,  and 
we  can  recommend  the  work  as  a  reliable  practical  exposition  of  tha 
half-tone  etching  process. 

The  Photographic  Worker. 

By  JOHH  A.  Eahdall.    Piibli3h8d  by  the  Author  at  12,  Tonaler-hill,  East  hill, 
Wandsworth,  S.W. 

The  central  idea  of  this  pamphlet  is  trades  unionism  and  co-opera- 
tion as  applied  to  photography,  and  the  author  is  animated  by  an 
apparently  earnest  desire  to  improve  the  lot  and  condition  of  thft 
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photographic  assistant,  whose  position  only  too  frequently  excites 
our  compassion.  Of  such  Mr.  Ilandall  has  more  than  once  pleaded 
the  cause  in  our  Correspondence  columns,  and  he  amplifies  his 
advocacy  in  the  pamphlet  before  us.  He  recommends  assistants  to 
join  the  National  Union  of  Shop  Assistants,  55,  Chancery-lane. 
Union  and  combination  are  his  remedies  for  the  sufferings  of  his 
clients.  Amateurs  and  "  Polytechnic  "  photographers,  in  the  opinion 
of  our  author,  adversely  affect  the  position  of  operators  and  assistants, 
and  some  hard  things  are  said  of  the  treatment  frequently  received 
by  subordinates  at  the  hands  of  their  employers,  llere  is  what  he 
says  on  the  subject  of  competition  amongst  employers :  "  Besides 
the  unfair  competition  amongst  workers,  the  competition  amongst 
employers  also  brings  down  the  rate  of  wages.  The  employers  are 
as  unorganized  as  the  assistants,  and,  in  consequence,  they  are 
driven  to  adopt  a  policy  of  cutting  prices ;  this,  of  necessity,  results 
in  a  reduction  of  profits.  Directly  profits  fall,  the  employer  will 
try  to  recoup  himself  by  lowering  wages,  and,  if  the  employ  is  are 
unorganized,  they  have  no  power  to  resist  this  reduction,  and  are 
forced  to  submit.  The  average  employer  firmly  believes  that  the 
money  taken  from  wages  is  so  much  gained,  but  a  greater  error 
was  never  made.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  the  employers  paying  the  best  wages  are  also 
doing  the  most  work,  and  commanding  the  highest  price  for  their 
work.  Likewise,  the  employer  who  always  contrives  to  pay  a  few 
shillings  per  week  above  what  others  are  paying  in  wages  will 
always  have  the  pick  of  the  labour  market,  and  hence  his  work  will 
always  surpass  his  rivals.  It  would  be  easy  to  bring  forward  many 
instances  of  houses  of  business  which  owe  their  supremacy  and 
affluence  to  the  generous  treatment  of  employh;  and  others  where, 
this  policy  liaving  been  withdrawn,  the  business  has  declined  with 
the  leaving  of  old  assistants.  Few  employers  seem  to  think  that 
their  commercial  success  depends  largely  on  their  assistants ;  but 
such  cannot  be  denied  by  any  one  who  has  examined  with  any  close- 
ness the  rise  and  fall  of  commercial  houses." 

There  are  black  slieep  in  every  flock,  and  therefore  we  need  not  be 
surprised  to  find  that  some  employers  do  not  treat  their  assistants 
very  well.  But  of  what  trade,  profession,  or  calling,  cannot  the  same 
be  said  ?  Hard  as  the  lot  of  the  photographic  assistant  frequently 
is,  we  are  satisfied  that,  taken  as  a  body,  professional  photographers 
are  humane  and  fair  dealing,  and  as  anxious  as  other  business  men 
to  recognise  and  encourage  merit  in  their  employes.  Mr.  Randall 
lays  stress,  and  rightly  so,  on  the  insanitary  conditions  under  which 
work  sometimes  has  to  be  carried  on ;  but,  in  our  own  pag^s  some 
months  ago,  a  charge  of  this  nature  was  preferred  against  a  photo- 
grapher's establishment,  to  which  we  made  it  our  business  to  pay  a 
surprise  visit,  with  the  result  that  it  appeared  to  us  that  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  employes  could  not  reasonably  be  complained  of. 
We  are  in  perfect  sympathy  with  Mr.  Randall's  objects,  and  trust 
his  efforts  will  result  in  benefiting  those  who  deserve  to  be  bene- 
fited, but  the  failure  of  the  Photographers'  Benevolent  Association 
and  other  movements  does  not  inspire  us  with  high  hopes  of  his 
success. 

Thb  Spook  Ballads. 

By  W.  Theodoek  Parkks.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Oo. 
A  TWO-SHiLLiNO  edition,  in  paper  covers,  of  this  collection  of  clever 
lays  and  ballads  has  just  been  issued.  The  first  edition  was  referred 
to  in  these  pages  about  eighteen  months  ago,  and  we  are  pleased  to 
learn  that  the  high  opinion  we  then  formed  of  Mr.  Parkes'  powers 
has  been  borne  out  by  the  favour  the  book  has  since  earned.  The 
author  is  known  to  many  photographers,  who,  with  a  much  wider 
circle,  cannot  but  appreciate  Mr.  Parkes'  witty  verses  and  spirited 
illusti-ations.  Most  of  the  former  are  admirably  fitted  for  recita- 
tions.   

The  Tropical  Plate. 

G«m  Dry  Plate  Company,  Willeaden,  N.W. 
The  "  Tropical "  plate,  which  is  the  latest  introduction  of  the  Gem 
Dry  Plate  Company,  is  made  to  withstand  4n  abnormally  high 
temperature  of  the  developing  solution.  Some  of  the  plates  having 
been  forwarded  to  us,  we  accordingly  put  their  heat-resisting 
properties  to  the  test.  We  employed  solutions  of  varying  tempera- 
tures— the  maximum  being  180°  Fahr. — and  arrived  at  the  result 
that,  in  our  hands,  the  films  perfectly  resisted  a  temperature  of  120° 
without  betraying  the  least  inclination  to  fill,  "  run,"  or  leave  the 
glass.  In  special  circumstances — such  as  those  obtaining  in  tropical 
climates — where  the  employment  of  very  hot  water  is  necessary  or 
unavoidable,  the  property  of  the  Gem  "  Tropical "  plate  of  remaining 
impervious  to  an  exalted  temperature  should  render  it  extremely 
useful. 


Naturally,  this  plan  of  working,  if  adopted  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, necessitates  an  important  modification.  Heat  being  an 
accelerator  of  chemical  action,  it  it  is  obvious  that,  where  a  hotr 
developing  solution  is  used,  one's  preconceived  ideas  on  the  subject' 
of  exposure  require  revision.  .Such,  in  fact,  was  our  experience  ia 
using  these  plates,  the  exposure  for  which  had  to  be  very  greatly  re- 
duced compared  with  what  would  have  been  the  case  if  a  developing 
solution  at  the  usual  temperature  had  been  used.  The  subject  here 
suggested— that  of  the  influence  of  heated  developing  solutions  in  the 
reduction  of  exposure — is  probably  worth  following  up. 


The  "Ideal"  Sensitised  Paper. 

F.  B.  James  &,  Co.,  Richmond,  Sorrey. 

Messrs.  James  &  Co.  have  sent  us  samples  of  their  albumenised" 
sensitised  paper,  which  is  taid  to  be  prepared  by  an  entirely  new 
process.  We  have  tried  the  paper,  and,  so  far  as  we  were  able  to- 
]udge  from  the  quantity  sent  us,  found  it  yielded  excellent  prints. 


Catalogues  Received. 

Bender  &  Co.,  126,  George-street,  Croydon. 

Enlargements  by  the  bromide,  carbon,  and  platinotype  processes 
constitute,  according  to  the  list  we  have  received,  Messrs.  Benders' 
prmclpal  productions.    The  prices  charged  appear  to  be  reasonable. 

Baker  ft  Ronse,  375,  George- street,  Sidney. 
The  catalogue  of  this  well-known  Australasian  house  compares  very 
favourably  with  the  catalogues  of  the  leading  dealers  at  home,  both- 
in  size  and  in  the  variety  of  the  goods  listed.  Over  a  hundred  well- 
printed  pages  are  devoted  to  setting  forth  a  rich  stock  of  the  very 
latest  things  in  cameras,  lenses,  chemicals,  cards,  printing  papers, 
sundries,  &c.  Some  useful  notes  and  hints  on  printing,  &c.,  complete 
the  catalogue  which  is  well  produced,  and  is,  doubtless,  found  handy' 
by  both  professional  and  amateur  photographers  in  Australia. 


EetoiEl  antr  j^otejEi. 


Messrs.  Bender  &  Co.,  of  Croydon,  received  at  the  Photographic  Conven- 
tion of  Germany,  at  Treves,  last  week,  the  first  prize,  silver  medal,  and  diploma, 

for  enlargements,  finished  and  unfinished. 

"The  Avende,"  a  montUy  illustrated  magazine  devoted  to  Education, 
Association,  and  Social  Progress,  will  appear  in  October.  The  price  will  he  Zd. 
The  publishers  are  Idessrs.  Simpkin,  Marsliill,  k  Co, 

The  Photographic  Club.— The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  CTub  will  be 
held  in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  on  Wedo^ay; 
evening,  September  9,  at  eight  o'clock.     Members'  Open  Night. 

Messrs.  Percy  Lund  &  Co.,  Limited,  have  removed  their  London  ware- 
house and  offices  into  enlarged  premises  at  3,  Amen-corner,  Patemoster-row, 
just  opposite  the  passage  into  Stationers'  Hill-court,  in  the  heart  of  the  old 
publishing  centre. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  Mr.  John  Oeddes,  the  old  and  esteemed  servant 
of  Mr.  John  J.  Atkinson,  37,  Manchester-street,  Lirerpool,  in  the  capacity 
of  traveller  for  over  eighteen  years,  died  on  Saturday,  Angust  22,  aged  forty- 
eight,  at  Liverpool. 

At  a  photographic  exhibition  held  at  Willesden  on  the  closing  days  of 
August,  twenty-one  medals  were  offered  for  competition  by  Messrs.  Badger  k 
Co.,  artist  colour  manufacturers,  of  192,  Broadhurst-gardens,  West  Hamp- 
stead.  Commenting  on  the  large  number  of  medals  offered,  a  friend  writes  ; 
"  I  propose  that  a  competition  should  be  opened,  awarding  prizes  to  photo- 
graphers who  have  had  the  moral  courage  not  to  win  medals. 

Messrs.  R.  J.  Appleton  &  Co.,  of  58,  Manningham-Iane,  Bnulford,  have 
acquired  the  photographic  material  department  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund  &  Co. 
Messrs.  Appleton  state :  "  The  stock  which  has  thus  come  into  our  hands, 
combined  with  our  own — already  a  very  large  one— makes  us  the  holders  of  one 
of  the  largest  stocks  of  photographic  materials,  apparatus,  &c,  in  the  country. 
We  have  also  a  considerable  trade  with  the  magic  lantern  and  its  several - 
ramifications — loaning  slides,  supplying  Brin's  oxygen,  &c," 

The  British  Aluminium  Company  have  already  started  the  production  of 
aluminium  at  their  works  at  Foyers,  and,  according  to  Alaminium  and 
Electrolysis,  the  quality  has  been  found  to  be  exceptionally  good,  and  com- 
pares very  favourably  with  the  foreign  metal  hitherto  sold.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Company,  who  are  now  the  only  manufacturers  of  the  metal  in- 
the  United  Kingdom,  met  with  serious  opposition  when  their  proposal  for 
utilising  the  famous  falls  became  known,  "rhj  works,  however,  have  now  been 
successfully  started,  the  chief  engineering  feature  being  the  water  tunnel, 
which  is  9  ft.  in  diameter,  and  is  driven  for  half  a  mile  through  very  hard  rock. 
The  pure  aluminium  used  in  the  manufacture  is  prepared  from  bauxite, 
obtained  A°om  the  Company's  mines  in  Ireland,  a  factory  having  been  erected! 
at  Lame  for  its  production  from  the  crude  stone. 
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Plates  should  not  bb  too  fast,  but  just  past  enouoh. — It  is  the  tendency 
of  most  makers  of  the  present  day  to  produce  gelatine  dry  plates  of  extreme 
rapidity,  and  I  sappose  there  must  be  a  great  demand  for  such,  owing,  perhaps, 
to  a  great  majority  of  photographic  studios  being  situated  in  central  positions, 
and  thereby  deprived  of  good  daylight  by  obstructive  buildings  and  dense, 
smoky  atmosphere.  Also  the  growing  tendency  to  use  artificial  light  for 
portraiture  makes  it  more  necessary  to  have  a  plate  of  gi  eat  rapidity.  lam 
sensibly  aware  of  the  great  value  of  the  extra-rapid  plate  to  the  professional 
photographer,  but,  although  it  enables  one  to  produce  tolerably  good  photo- 
graphs under  circumstances  otherwise  unfavourable,  it  has  not  improved  the 
excellence  of  the  results,  I  think,  but  the  contrary.  I  mean  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  where  the  slower  plate  can  be  used,  the  negative  is  of  a  much  superior 
quality.  An  impression  flashed  upon  a  very  sensitive  film,  however  aarefully 
developed,  is  never,  to  my  mind,  the  same  quality  as  the  well-timed  exposure. 
One  has  only  to  compare  instantaneous  photographs  with  those  by  time 
exposure  to  see  the  vast  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  results.  The  excellence 
of  photographs  depends  very  much  upon  a  correct  exposure,  and  with  the 
slower  plate  the  margin  is  greater  and  therefore  easier  to  gauge,  the  develop- 
ment is  also  quicker  and  easier,  giving  a  more  perfect  value  of  light  and  shade, 
and  a  finer  texture. — H.  Rowland  White,  in  Photographic  Scraps. 

The  Poster  Fad. — One  of  the  quaintest  of  the  fads  that  remain  with  us  is 
the  freakish  and  fantastic  ' '  poster  "  fad.  The  poster  fad  is  sui  generis.  Its 
sins  are  all  absorbed  for  ai  t's  sweet  sake,  its  crudities  overlooked  for  a  certain 
flaring  originality.  The  men  whose  names  go  knocking  the  edges  off  the 
corridors  of  fame  in  poster  lore  are  geniuses  of  a  particularly  morbid  and 
flambuoyant  description.  They  are  dabblers  in  colour  possib.lities,  rioters  in 
tint,  revellers  in  fantasy.  For  the  realities  they  have  U'dther  use  nor  respect. 
Exaggeration  is  their /orle,  nightmarish  effects  their  studied  theme.  The  most 
•commonplace  objects  assume  under  the  .VIephistophtleau  touch  of  the  poster 
artist  a  grotesquerie  almost  diabolic.  When  the  poster  artist  draws  a  woman, 
she  is  either  a  mermaidish  freik  of  femininity  or  a  weird  creature  of  the  beauty 
that  haunts  the  dreams  of  delirium.  His  men  are  long-limbed  and  herculean 
giants  of  an  animal  soddishness,  or  gnome-like  monsters  who  scowl  like  the 
villains  in  the  old-fashioned  melodramas.  Poster  contrasts  are  sharp.  The 
blacks  and  shades  cut  like  a  knife,  the  colours  sting  like  a  whip.  Outlines  are 
accentuated,  perspectives  abolished — the  result  a  mad  carnival  of  design,  that 
it  must  be  admitted  is  not  wholly  devoid  of  an  exotic  attractiveness  of  its  own. 
How  long  this  poster  craze  will  last,  who  knows  !  Just  now  it  is  at  its  height. 
Weird  dames  of  ancient  Venice  pose  in  lackadaisical  fashion  on  the  handbills 
of  the  magazines,  Ciroean  nudities  trail  thtir  charms  over  the  bill-boards  of 
the  theatres,  mermaids  of  large-eyed  seductiveness  flaunt  their  sinuous  torsos 
in  announcements  that  flame  witli  the  merits  of  a  new  soap.  Where  will  it  all 
end  ?  What  will  be  the  outcome,  what  its  ultimate  influence  on  normal, 
healthy  American  [and  English.— Eds.  B.  J.  P.\  art  1— Philadelphia  Call. 

Uses  of  Hydrofluoric  Acid. — An  important  article,  by  Herr  Carl  ¥• 
Stahl,  upon  the  commercial  aspects  of  this  chemical,  recently  given  in  the 
pages  of  the  Chemical  yews,  concludes  by  a  brief  account  of  various  industrial 
aspects  of  the  use  of  the  commercial  acid,  and,  as  many  of  them  would  be  avail- 
able in  the  photographic  laboratory,  we  give  here  an  abstract  of  them  :  ' '  The 
oldest  and,  up  to  the  present  time,  most  extensive  application  is  for  etching  on 
glass.  For  this  purpose  it  can  be  applied  in  three  different  ways  —  in  the 
gaseous  form,  by  suspending  the  articles  to  be  etched  over  a  mixture  of  fiuor 
spar  and  sulphuric  acid.  This  is  the  oldest  way  of  etching,  and  I  believ*  most 
burettes,  graduated  cylinders,  &c. ,  for  laboratory  use,  are  still  marked  in  this 
way.  If  applied  in  gaseous  form,  the  acid  leaves  the  surface  opaque,  while 
the  liquid  acid  leaves  the  surface  smooth  and  transparent.  For  the  production 
of  an  opaque  surface  with  liquid  acid  many  empirical  formulai  are  published, 
and  every  glass  factory,  or,  rather,  every  etching  boss,  has  his  own  secret 
formula.  But  they  all  aim  to  produce  a  mixture  of  hydrofluoric  acid  with  a 
fluoride  of  ammonia,  or  potassium,  or  sodium,  with  which  a  number  of  other 
substances,  such  as  sulphuric,  acetic,  or  muriatic  acids,  or  ammonium,  or 
potassium  sulphate,  &c.,  are  mixed  ;  but  it  seems  quite  ftnnecessary."  It  may 
be  noted  that  some  years  ago  we  gave  a  recipe  for  such  a  mixture  or  etching 
ink,  in  which  sulphate  of  baryta  was  used,  and  we  found  it  a  very  useful 
opaque  etching  material,  the  bsryta  giving  it  a  body  enabling  it  to  be  used 
with  a  quill  pen,  subs-.-rving,  in  fact,  the  same  uses  as  a  gum  added  to  ordinary 
black  writing  ink.  It  appears  that  lead  glass  only  requires  an  acid  of  half  the 
strength  desirable  for  a  lime  glass,  and  needs  less  time  than  to  do  the  necessary 
work.  It  is  further  pointed  out  in  the  article  that  it  is  important  that  the 
article  to  be  etched  and  the  etching  fluid  should  be  at  a  temperature  of  about 
50°  C. — English  Mechanic. 

The  Discoverer  of  Zinc  Etching. — But  few  of  the  readers  of  this  jouma 
{The  American  Art  Printer)  know  that  photo  zinc  etching  and  photo-litho- 
graphy, in  so  very  many  ways  the  same  thing,  were  invented  by  two  different 
men  at  almost  the  same  time,  the  one  being  in  England,  the  other  nearly  on 
the  opposide  side  of  the  globe,  in  Melbourne,  Australia.  It  was  in  the  year 
1859  that  Mr.  Osborn,  of  the  Survey  Department  of  Australia,  sent  a  young 
man  to  England  to  confer  with  Sir  Henry  James  about  the  new  Australian 
method  of  reproducing  and  making  printing  plates  for  publication.  Sir  Henry 
James  was  surprised  that  the  method  was  so  very  much  like  his  own  invention, 
which  he  made  (nearly)  by  accident,  and  he  shos^ed  the  young  man  some  very 
good  prints,  and  told  him  the  story  of  how  he  came  to  invent  this  great  medium 
of  modem  reproduction.  According  to  a  book  on  zinc  etching,  published  in  1862, 
by  A.  D.  C.  Scott,  Sir  Henry  James  was  Wsiting  friends  at  liyde,  on  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  lady  artist  who  had  great 
skill  and  talent  in  copper  etching.  She  mentioned  to  Sir  Henry  James  that  it 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  public  if  there  could  be  a  way  of  producing 
art  subjects  in  a  cheaper  manner  than  that  of  copper  etching  or  steel  engraving. 
That  idea  roused  in  Sir  Henry  James  the  desire  of  finding  some  means  of 
duplicating  the  etching  made  originally  by  the  artist,  so  that  prints  might  be 
obtained  in  quantity.  After  trying  sever.il  methods  of  fixing  a  picture  on  a 
metal  plate,  he  tried  to  make  a  print  on  chrome  carbon  paper,  which  process 
was  used  at  that  time  (1859)  in  photoOTaphy.  He  prepared  the  paper,  printed 
a  picture  on  it,  then  inked  it  in  and  developed  it,  and  obtained  a  very  nice 


copy,  which  he  transferred  to  a  sheet  of  zinc.  He  further  prepared  and  etched 
it,  and  his  pleasure  knew  no  bounds  at  the  satisfactory  result  he  attained  in 
etching  his  plate  deep  enough  to  print  many  thousand  copies  from  it.  He 
began  to  improve  his  method  day  by  day,  and  in  a  short  time  he  found  himseif 
over-worked  on  reproducing  old  manuscripts  and  masterpieces  of  ancient  art. 
Handwriting  of  Edward  I.  and  the  Great  Doomsday  Book,  written  in  the  year 
1086,  at  Winchester,  were  among  the  first  great  works  of  reproduction  by  this 
invention.  Day  after  day  new  treasures  of  art  of  long- forgotten  masters, 
authors,  and  celebrities  came  to  light,  and  brought  refinement  and  e  lucation 
to  mankind. 

The  Customer  to  Blame. — It  seems  strange  to  ns  that  that  the  photo- 
engraving trade  should  be  in  its  present  condition  in  this  day  of  pictorial 
advertising,  ten  cent  magazines  which  are  hardly  to  be  classed  as  anything  else 
than  picture  books,  which  are  bought  to  be  looked  at,  not  read — when  the 
"dailies"  bring  out  their  supplements  of  half-tones  in  black  and  in  colour, 
and  their  articles  illustrated  with  line  cuts,  not  to  speak  of  the  three  or  four- 
column  cartoon.  The  amount  of  illastrating  is  constantly  on  the  increase,  and 
the  trade  is  rapidly  becoming  a  money-losing  occupation  instead  of  a  bread- 
winner, that  is,  of  course,  for  the  heads  of  the  concerns.  The  outsider  asks, 
"How  is  that  possible?  The  demand  for  photo-engravings  is  enormous. 
Why,  even  the  cheap  novels  have  their  ornamented  covers  and  their  half-tone 
text  illustrations,"  but  the  insider  (the  conscientious  one),  who  has  his  eyes  and 
his  ears  open,  can  tell  you  in  a  few  words.  But  the  easiest  way  to  teach  is  by 
illustration  and  a  little  simple  mathematics  often  settles  a  heated  and  long 
dispute.  What  constitutes  the  cost  of  a  plate  ?  Let  us  go  somewhat 
irregularly  into  the  process  of  manufacture  so  as  to  bring  the  vital  point  at 
the  end.  There  is  the  cost  of  metal  and  wood  for  blocking  and  the  cost  of  the 
blocking.  There  is  the  polishing  of  the  metal,  the  coating  and  preparing  it 
for  the  print.  There  is  the  making  of  the  negative  and  the  coating  and  turning. 
There  is  rent  to  pay  and  there  are  bills  for  light  and  heat.  There  are  the  wages 
of  the  errand  boy  too  ;  but  let  us  admit  that,  in  the  case  of  all  the  engravings 
plants,  these  items  are  the  same,  that  is,  of  course,  proportionate  to  the 
size  of  the  plant  ;  but  there  is  one  other  item  in  the  cost  of  the  plate,  and  that 
is  the  point.  The  hand  engraver,  the  finisher,  is  really  the  man  who  determines 
the  value  of  the  finished  plate  ;  and  that  is  where  the  unscrupulous  manu- 
facturer has  his  conscientious  brother  at  a  disadvantage,  for  here  it  is  that  the 
customer  gets  his  money's  worth,  or  does  not,  as  the  case  may  be.  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  any  trade  in  the  world  where  such  really  underhand  and 
deceptive  practices  are  employed  to  gain  trade  as  in  this  one.  There  is  a  large 
order  in  the  market.  Mr.  Photo-Engraver  wishes  to  see  the  man  who  has 
the  placing  of  it.  "  Let  me  only  make  you  a  sample  plate.  If  it  is  not  Al, 
you  do  not  have  to  pay  for  it."  The  guUtless  editor  falls  into  the  trap  with 
eyes  wide  open.  The  sample  plate  is  finished,  finished  as  it  should  be. 
Editor  delighted.  Price  way  under  what  any  of  the  respectable  houses  could 
possibly  touch  it  for.  The  whole  order  is  placed,  then  comes  the  awakening. 
Half-finished  plates— which  for  some  unaccountable  reason  don't  seem  to 
print  in  the  steam  press  just  like  the  proofs  which  came  with  the  cuts.  If  the 
customer  had  only  held  those  "  proofs"  up  to  the  light  in  the  right  direction, 
he  might  have  seen  some  'cute-like  little  pencil  marks  on  them,  but  he  didn't, 
his  presses  were  waiting,  and  the  engraver  had  delayed  the  work  until  the  last 
possible  moment.  "Well,  it's  too  late  to  have  new  cuts  made  now,  so  we 
will  have  to  do  the  best  we  can,  but  photo-engravers  are  all  cheats,"  &c. 
That's  what  the  customer  thinks,  and  with  some  justification,  but  why  didn't 
he  become  suspicious  when  his  photo-engraver  offered  to  do  the  work  two  cents 
per  square  inch,  face  measurement,  cheaper  than  Smith,  who  had  always  been 
doing  the  work  before,  and,  besides,  gave  twelve  proofs  of  each  cut  instead  of 
two  as  Smith  had  been  in  the  habit  of  giving — in  fact,  promises  everything, 
and  then  keeps  none  of  his  promises,  that  is,  no  more  than  just  keeping  inside 
the  law  ?  Now,  this  photo-engraver  had  to  pay  rent,  make  negatives,  polish 
his  metal,  buy  his  wood,  and  pay  his  errand  boy,  but  he  didn't  finish  his  cuts 
as  he  should  have  ;  he  deprived  his  conscientious  fellow  tradesman  of  his  work, 
made  no  profit  out  of  it  himself,  and  damned  the  trade  in  general.  But,  in 
reality,  it's  the  customer's  fault,  his  desire  for  a  "  bargain  "  causes  the  whole 
trouble. — Practical  Process  Worker. 
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London  and  Pro^noial 

Ashton-nnder-Lyne 

Borongli  Polytechnic ... 

Darwen  

Qospel  Oak    

Leytonstone  

South  London  


Snbjeet. 


Informal  Meeting. 

DlBCiission  on  Exhibitions. 

Members'  Open  Ni^ht. 

The  Acetylene  Light.     C.  Hoddle. 

i  Excursion:    Warwck  and  Kenilworth. 

1      Leader,  Dr.  Hamilton. 

(  Excnraion:  New  riouthgate  and  Hadley 

\     Woods. 

J  Excursion :    Wilpshire   to    Ribchester, 

)      Leader,  James  Oavis. 

Excursion :  Whitchurch  and  Staumore. 

(  Excursion :   Woolwich.     Leader,  F.  W« 

\     Wates. 

i  Excursion :  Lambeth  Palace.     Leaderi 

I     F.  W.  Edwards. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

August  27,— Mr.  W.  D.  Welford  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  AsHBY  opened  a  discussion  on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  com- 
bined toning  and  fixing  baths.  His  efforts  with  a  particular  formula  had 
resulted  in  failure.     He  had  first  washed  the  prints. 
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The  Chaibman  said  it  was  not  the  rule  to  wash  the  prints  first  when  using 
combined  baths.  He  thought  combined  baths  gave  more  uniform  tones  than 
separate  baths. 

Mr.  Beckett  had  never  had  a  combined  bath  that  would  not  tone.  He  con- 
sidered them  much  quicker,  of  less  trouble,  and  the  whites  were  better.  It 
generally  took  him  from  about  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  to  tone  a  print  in  this 
way. 

The  Chairman  referred  to  some  instructions  for  use  with  a  certain  paper 
which  recommended  twenty  minutes  for  fixing  in  the  case  of  separate  solutions, 
but  with  combined  baths  where  it  fixed  first,  if  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes  the 
tone  was  what  was  required,  it  could  be  removed  from  the  bath.  How  was  it 
that  fixation  took  shorter  time  in  one  case  than  another  ? 

Mr.  Haddon  believed  the  ratio  of  hypo  to  water  was  different  in  the  com- 
bined and  the  separate  baths. 

Mr.  Banks  di<(  not  find  combined  baths  work  well  with  the  modem  printine- 
out  papers,  as  they  were  too  ightly  silvered.  In  olden  days  the  silver  bath 
was  much  stronger,  and  he  had  a  number  of  prints,  done  thirty  years  ago, 
quite  good  now.  He  had  worked  with  hypo  and  alum,  hypo  and  lead,  and 
hypo  and  iron,  and  had  got  good  tones,  but  they  were  not  lasting. 

A  proposition  was  carried  to  organize  a  competition  for  the  beat  four  prints 
of  London  subjects  taken  within  the  postal  district,  the  Judges  (three  in 
number)  to  be  non-members. 

» 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 
August  26,— Mr.  R.  Child  Bayley  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  announced  that  the  date  of  the  annual  outing  to  the 
Bull  and  Bush  at  Hampstead  was  fixed  for  Saturday,  September  19. 

Mr.  Nesbit  showed  some  hand-camera  pictures  made  by  himself,  and  others 
were  shown  which  had  been  made  by  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Welford  in  CumberlancL 

Mr.  Fry  showed  a  slide  and  two  developed  plates  to  illustrate  the  fogging 
action  which  took  place  when  plates  were  left  m  the  slides  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  slide  belonged  to  Mr.  Hodd,  and  some  discussion  had  taken  place 
at  a  previous  meeting  as  to  the  probable  cause  of  the  fogging  action.  There 
was  a  consensus  of  opinion  amongst  the  members  present  that  it  was  an  un- 
wise proceeding  to  leave  unexposed  plates  in  slides.  Some  instances  were 
given,  however,  in  which  plates,  allowed  to  remain  in  slides  for  nearly  twelve 
months,  had  proved  to  be  in  sound  condition.  In  the  case  of  travellers,  who 
were  bound  to  leave  their  plates  in  the  dark  slides  for  uncertain  periods, 
the  safest  course  to  pursue  would  be  to  test  the  slides  for  fogging  qualities 
before  trusting  to  them. 

A  discussion  then  took  place  upon  the  subject  of 

The  Best  Basis  for  JuDoma  at  Photographic  Exhibitions. 

A  member  said  that  he  thought  the  worst  method  was  that  which  was  now 
generally  in  force,  viz.,  the  collaboration  of  "artists  "  (painters)  and  "techni- 
cal "  photographers.  The  time  had  now  passed  when  medals  had  a  distinct 
commercial  value,  and  he  thought,  with  that  value  gone,  the  system  of  medal 
awards  might  go  ;ilso. 

Another  member  said  that  there  always  remained  the  difficulty  of  providing 
an  incentive  to  exhibit.  If  there  were  no  medals,  why  should  photographers 
exhibit  at  all  ?  He  had  found  the  medal  system  a  distinct  incentive,  and  all 
other  systems  were  more  or  less  failures. 

A  visitor  said  that  he  thought  the  public  were  the  real  judges,  Let  the 
visiting  public  vote  for  the  pictures  they  preferred. 

Other  members  pointed  out  that  this  method  was  open  to  grave  frauds.  An 
exhibitor  might  secure  the  attendance  of  a  large  number  of  friendly  visitors, 
but  a  cynical  member  suggested  that  his  friends  might  not  vote  as  desired. 

Another  member  pointed  out  that,  even  at  exhibitions  where  no  medals 
are  awarded,  yet  a  system  obtains  which  amounts  to  an  award,  viz. ,  the  pictures 
have  to  pass  a  committee  of  selection. 

The  Chairman  said  he  could  hardly  sum  up  the  discussion,  as  but  little  had 
been  said  upon  the  actual  subject  itself,  which  was,  "  The  6*jis  upon  which 
photographic  exhibitions  should  be  judged." 


Hackney  Photographic  Society.— August  25,  Mr.  R.  Beckett  presiding.— 
Reports  on  excursion  matters,  Ac,  having  been  rendered,  and  other  matters 
disposed  of,  representatives  of  the  Cresco  Fylma  Company  gave  a  demonstration 
of  the  various  specialities  of  the  firm.  The  principal  of  these  was  the  Cresco 
Fylma  uranium  intensifier.  Special  advantages  were  claimed  for  this  in  that 
it  did  not  clog,  and  the  intensified  image  resisted  twenty-four  hours'  washing 
without  fading.  The  demonstrator  showed  that  it  offered  great  facilities  for 
local  intensification,  and  reduction  also.  It  was  also  capable  of  producing  fine 
brown  tones  on  bromide  paper  and  transparencies.  Specimens  of  work  done  on 
Argura  paper  were  shown.  This  is  a  gelatino-chloride  emulsion  on  Whatman 
rough  paper.  Samples  were  distributed  for  trial.  Examples  of  work  done  by 
the  Cresco  Fylma  enlarging  powder  were  also  exhibited. 

North  Uiddlesex  Photographic  Society.— August  21,  Mr.  Pither  in  the 
chair. — Mr.  C.  M.  Ilnmra  was  proposed  as  a  member  of  the  Society.  Mr.  C. 
Bbadlb  then  proceeded  with  his  lecture  on 

Enlarged  Negatives  by  Means  of  Carbon  Tbanspakencibs. 

He  .said  that  by  this  process  it  was  possible  to  enlarge  from  either  hard  or 
soft  negatives.  A  soft  carbon  transparency  was  required,  and  this  could  be 
got  from  a  hard  negative  by  taking  advantage  of  the  elasticity  of  the  carbon 
process.  He  recommended  for  sensitising  the  tissue  i  ounces  of  bichromate  to 
2  quarts  of  water,  and  with  addition  of  80  or  90  minims  of  ammonia.  For  soft 
negatives  a  1^  per  cent,  solution  of  bichromate  should  be  used.  He  also 
recommended,  as  a  support  for  the  transparency,  pot  or  flashed  opal  glass, 
which  gave  very  even  lighting  during  the  subsequent  enlargement.  For  pre- 
paring the  surface  of  the  glass,  60  grains  of  gelatine  to  i  ounces  of  water,  and 
enough  bichromate  to  give  a  pale  lemon  colour,  or  soaking  in  a  solution  of  3  or 
i  grammes  of  chrome  alum  to  the  ounce  after  coating.  He  showed  all  the 
various  processes,  and  developed  several  transparencies,  and  showed  a  home 


made  enlarging  apparatus  in  the  shape  of  an  oblong  box,  with  which  he  made  - 
all  his  enlargements.  He  recommended  as  an  easier  way  of  focussing  to  place- 
a  well-marked  line  drawing  in  the  place  where  the  plate  is  situated,  and  focus 
this  on  a  screen  where  the  transparency  would  be  placed.  He  preferred  slow 
plates  for  making  the  enlarged  negatives,  as  more  latitude  was  obtainable. 
He  passed  round  some  fine  specimens  of  enlarged  negatives  and  prints  in 
carbon. 

August  31,  Mr.  Goodwin  in  the  chair. — As  this  was  an  informal  meeting, 
there  was  no  set  programme  arranged,  and  members  confined  themaelves  v>- 
answering  and  discussing  various  points  as  they  were  raised.  Mr.  Cox  asked 
if  any  one  had  experienced  fog  resulting  from  reflection  from  the  water  in 
photographing  a  scene  with  water  in  the  foreground.  The  light  reflected 
therefrom  was  said  to  sometimes  appear  brighter  than  the  sky,  but,  on  testing 
it  by  means  of  examining  the  print  through  a  hole  in  a  piece  of  cardboard,  it 
was  found  to  be  not  really  so.  A  lengthy  discussion  on  pinhole  photography 
then  took  place,  and  several  members,  including  Messrs.  Child  Bayley,  Gold- 
ing,  and  Goodwin,  promised  to  bring  up  prints  in  their  possession  at  the  next 
meeting.  The  Secretary  showed  pnnts  of  a  negative  in  which  a  mark  in  the 
sky,  which  showed  plainly  in  the  print  and  negative  before  the  latter  was  in- 
tensified, had  quite  disappeared  after  intensification  had  taken  place.  The 
Secretary  then  distributed  tickets  for  the  forthcoming  lectures  organized  by 
the  Affiliation  of  Photographic  Societies'  Committee. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.— On  Siturday,  the  22nd- 
ult.,  a  number  of  the  members  of  this  Association,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
William  Tomkinson,  visited  Woodchurch,  Burton,  Puddington,  and  Sliotwick. 
This,  being  an  excursion  by  waggonette,  was  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
seeing  this  picturesque  part  of  Cheshire  at  its  best,  the  only  drawback  being 
the  limited  time  allowed  at  each  place  ;  but,  in  face  of  all  the  difficulties,  a 
considerable  number  of  plates  were  submitted  to  the  action  of  light,  and  the 
results  are  anxiously  looked  forward  to.  Messrs.  Paul  Lange,  H.  Lupton,  H. 
Holt,  J.  Sirett  Brown  (the  President),  and  many  others  were  of  the  party. 
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The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  August  17  and* 
August  22,  1896:— 

Printing  Frames.— No.  18,163.    "  An  In*provement  in  Photographic  Printing.- 
Frames."    C.  W.  Baylies. 

Camebas. — No.  18,228,    "Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras."    Com- 
plete specification.    P.  K.  Stern. 

Lanterns. — No.  18,323.     "Improvements  in  Projection  Lanterns."    W.  I. 
Chadwick. 

Carriers. — No.  18,514.    "An  Improved  Lantern-slide  Holder  or  Carrier." 
J.  H.  Fowler. 

Lantebks.  — No.  18,579.     "An  Improved  Optical-  Lantern."    W.  ButchbB' 
and  W.  F.  Butcher. 

Photograph  Frames. — No.  18,595.    "  Improvements  in  Combination  Photo- 
graph Frames  and  Stands  for  Jewellery  and  the  like,"    R.  Mander. 


■  Correspondtnts  should  iwMr  mite  on  IwtK  tidea  of  tht  paper.   No  n«ttM  i»  tokn. 
of  communicationa  unless  the  natius  and  addressee  of  the  viriiere  are  giwiu 


"  THE  POOR  CHEMIST  AGAIN." 
To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen,— With  the  major  portion  of  Mr.  Hampson's  letter,  in  a 
recent  issue,  I  had  little  sympathy ;  at  the  same  time  your  own  para- 
graph, which  I  understand  you  reiterate,  was  calculated  to  raise  the- 
backs  of  some  of  the  devoted  adherents  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

In  that  paragraph  yon  stated  that,  "  not  long  ago  a  firm  of  oilmen 
were  prosecuted  for  selling  a  well-known  brand  of  fly  papers,  and  were 
aned  51. ;  this  proves  that  only  pharmaceutical  chemists  can  sell  fly  ■ 
papers."  Now,  of  course,  this  reads  like  an  atrocity.  But  the  fact  is  you 
omit  to  state  that  the  fly  papers  referred  to  contained  arsenic  in  appre- 
ciable quantities;  that  as  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  presuming  that 
the  varieties  of  fly  papers  number  144,  any  one  can  sell  143  of  the. 
number  without  restriction  whatever  1  Then  your  "  this  proves,  Ac,"  is- 
all  wrong,  because  any  person  an  the  register  can  sell  poisons  regardless 
of  the  "  pharmaceutical  prefix." 

Now  Mr.  Hewitt  comes  on  the  board  with  another  grievance.   To  the- 
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'more  intelligent  photographer  it  is  no  doubt  monstrously  absurd  that  he 
should  ask  for  carbonate  of  soda  and  get  ftioarbonate  ;  but  in  the  minds 
•of  the  vast  majority  of  customers  it  would  be  criminal  to  give  washing 
Boda  when  carbonate  is  asked  for.  To  my  mind  the  absurdity  lies  in  the 
fact  that  a  photographer  should  go  to  this  particular  chemist  (who  pro- 
bably professes  no  special  knowledge  of  photography)  in  preference  to 
the  two  photo-chemists  in  the  same  town  and  within  easy  reach,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  depOt  of  Mawson  &  Swan  over  the  bridge  !  For  the  rest,  I 
flhonld  like  to  hear  the  evidence  of  the  pharmaceutical  chemist  referred 
"to  upon  this  question. 

The  business  of  a  chemist  is  choke-full  of  anomalies,  e.g.,  people  will 
ask  for  carbonate  vihen  they  mean  6icarbonate  of  soda  or  potash;  for 
liquorice  powder,  when  they  mean  a  compound  of  sulphur,  senna,  fennel, 
and  sugar,  &o.  ;  for  hundreds  of  other  things  which  if  supplied  literally, 
would  grievously  offend  them. 

Now  friend  "  Cosmos  "  has  a  out  at  us  for  occasional  prescribing.  Is  it 
possible  there  is  a  man  living,  including  "  Cosmos  "  himself,  who  has  not 
at  some  time  or  other  applied  to  his  chemist  for  a  "  draught  or  a  bottle  of 
stuff  for  a  cold,  cough,  or  touch  of  rheumatics  ?  " 

People  are  not  so  free  of  their  guineas  as  to  rush  off  to  the  doctor  every 
'  time  they  get  an  ache  or  a  pain.     There  is  a  decided  preference — I  can 
speak  from  practical  ezperience  in  various  parts  of  the  country — amongst 
all  ranks,  from  the  peer  downwards,  to  consult  the  chemist,  at  all  events 
to  commence  with,  and  before  laying  out  his  gold ;  and  why  should  he 
not  ?  The  work  is  simply  thrust  upon  us,  and  we  should  be  "  thick  heads  " 
indeed,  "  to  pass  on  "  in  all  cases  these  anxious  inquiries  to  the  nearest 
medical  man  who  will,  probably,  make  up  the  medicine  himself,  and  for- 
get to  thank  you  for  sending  him  the  patient !     I  have  known  such  cases. 
No,  gentlemen,  all  experience  proves  that  "  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth 
two  in  the  bush."      Besides,  after  all,  what  about  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  to  go  where  he  will,  and  consult  whom  he  will  ?  which  liberty 
I  imagine  "  Cosmos  "  has  very  much  at  heart. 
But  I  must  have  some  consideration  for  your  apace. — I  am,  yours,  Ac, 
.Nottingham.  J-  Pike. 
« 

THE  CITY  AND  GUILDS  EXAMINATION. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — I  read  your  Ex  CathedrA,  notes  of  the  Journal  to-day, 
and,  in  consequence,  looked  up  the  questions  published  on  page  552. 
No.  1,  Ordinary  Grade,  of  those  put  at  the  examination,  held  latt  May, 
seems  to  me  to  be  curious.  I  have  been  under  the  impression  that  all 
lenses  had  both  visual  and  chemical  foci,  and  that  the  "  correcting  "  of  a 
lens  was  the  making  these  two  foci  coincident. 

Would  not  the  question  have  been  better  worded,  and  more  intelligible, 
if  it  had  run  something  like  : — 

"  How  would  you  ascertain  whether  the  visual  and  chemical  foci  of  a 
Jena  were,  or  were  not,  coincident  ?  " — I  am,  yours,  &c.. 

Lower  Colelateroad,  Westward  Ho  I  J.  E.  Gdbbinb. 

August  28,  1896. 


an^bierjS  to  CorrejSjJOtttrentjS* 

*,*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journax,  includiin^ 
meries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editoks,  Thb  British  Journal  of 
Photoobapht,"  2,  Tcyrk-street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  dday. 

*,*  Correspondents  are .  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com- 
munications through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  namei 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

•„•  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 
Lord  &  Binns,  Dalton-street,  Todmorden.— Photosraph  of  A.  G,  Eastwood,  Esq. 
:Rov.  John  Dobson  Ril^y,  The  Lawn,  ^hepton  Mallet,  Somerset. — Five  photagrap}iR 

of  Shepton  MaiUt,  Somerset,  from  dijferent  points  of  ■  iew. 
Michael  Buckley,  117,  George-street,  Limerick.— Grou])  of  Dean  White  and  bishops 

of  South  of  Ireland.     Group  of  Dean  White  and  bishops  and  priests  of  South  of 

Ireland. 

John  Stilftrt,  120,  Baohanan-stwet,  Glangow.— Photograph  of  Hit  ExoeUena)i  Li 
Hung  Chang  and  suite  arri  tny  at  Messrs.  Neilson's  Korks,  Glasgow.  Photograph  of 
His  Excellency  Li  Hunr}  'yhang  and  suite  with  Lord  frojosi  and  porty  at  Messrs. 
^eilson's  works,  Glasnow. 

Alfred  Fbbke  ;  Drinkwater  Butt;  T.  A.  Kat  ;  Turner  &  Drinkwatbb; 
H.  W.  L. — Eeceivbd.     Thanks.     See  under  Ex  Cathedra. 

T.  M.  TuRNBCLL.— Received.  Thanks.  We  shall  probably  make  an  extract 
from  the  letters  in  our  next. 

PHOTOGRAPHy  at  the  Cape. — OPERATOR.  From  what  we  have  heard  from 
one  or  two  who  have  returned  during  the  last  year  or  so,  we  should 
scarcely  advise  you  to  go  there  with  the  view  of  getting  employment  in 
j)hotograi)hy. 


Electric  Retoucher. — Wood  &  Co.  write :  "  Can  you  advise  us  where  we 
may  obtain  the  "  Electric  Retouching  Pencil"  as  recently  advertised? 
We  are  desirous  of  purchasing."— Tn  reply  :  Harry's  Electric  Rt toucher 
is  (or  was)  advertised  by  Messrs.  0.  Sichel  &  Co.,  52,  Bunhill-row,  E.G. 
Scratched  Lens.  — S.  Wilmot.     From  your  description  the  scratches  on  the 
back  glass  will  make  no  practical  difference  in  the  working  of  the  lens, 
but  they  make  a  difference  in  the  market  value  of  the  instrument.     If 
the  lens  is  scratched,  as  stated,  we  should  say  that  the  sum  asked  for  is 
quite  enough. 
Lens. — T.  McAlpine.    It  is  impossible  to  give  the  slightest  idea  as  to  what 
the  lens  will  cover,  although  you  have  given  its  diameter  with  great 
minuteness.     The  diameter  of  a  lens  is  no  criterion  as  to  its  covering 
powers.     It  is  its  focus,  and  the  aperture  it  is  worked  with,  that  are  the 
proper  guides  as  to  that. 
Bromides  fob  Platinotypes.^M.  R.  E.     Bromide  prints,  we  fear,  are  often 
passed  off  as  platinotypes.     But  it  is  a  fraud,  and  comes  within  the 
lalse  trade  description  law.     Because  others  do  it,  that  will  be  no  justi- 
fication, in  the  eye  of  the  law,  for  your  doing  it  if  proceedings  are  taken 
against  you.    The  fraud  is  easily  detected  by  an  expert,  if  not  by  the 
public. 
Studio  Building. — E.  S.  J.    Your  neighbour  may  threaten  as  much  as  he 
likes,  but  he  cannot  prevent  you  from  building  the  studio  in  the  way 
you  propose ;   but  he  can,  as  he  says  he  will  if  he  cannot  stop  the 
building,  put  up  a  high  hoarding  against  his  own  wall,  to  stop  out  all 
your  side  light.    Each  of  you  can  put  up  what  you  like  on  your  own 
premises. 
Doubtful  Copyright.— Lantbrnist.    We  cannot  say  for  certain ;  but  we 
have  very  little  doubt  that  there  is  a  good  copyright  in  the  photograph 
in  question.     A  search  at  Stationers'  Hall  will  not  help  you,  as  the 
work,  being  of  German  origin,  if  it  is  copyright  in  Germany,  it  would 
also,  under  the  International  Copyright  Act,  be  copyright  here,  and 
would  not  be  registered  at  Stationers'  JSall. 
Spots.— B.  &  Co.  say  :  "We  enclose  a  few  bits  of  prints,  with  certain  spots 
we  cannot  explain,  which  occasionally  happen  to  our  enlargements  and 
prints.     Could  you  kindly  explain   and  greatly  oblige?" — The  spots 
appear  to  be  due  to  small  splashes  of  deleterious  matter  such  as  the 
developer,  or  maybe  to  particles  of  a  reducing  agent  (iron  or  hydro- 
quinone,  for  example)  settling  on  the  prints  while  they  are  wet. 
Dark  Prints.— R.  Harding.    Several  different  methods  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  described  for  reducing  over-printed  prints  ;  but  the  method 
followed  by  professionals  is  to  tear  them  up  and  make  fresh  ones.     It  is 
the  best,  and  cheapest  in  the  end,  as  reduced  prints  are  never  so  good  as 
properly  printed  ones,  and,  sometimes,  not  so  permanent.     It  would 
not  pay  professionals  to  waste  time  in  "vamping  up  "  faulty  prints. 
Exposure  Notb-book  Wanted.— R.  Simpson  writes  :  "  I  shall  feel  very  much 
obliged  if  you  could  obtain  for  me  The  Practical  Index  of  Photographic 
Exposure,  by  A.  B.  Wormald.     Please  reply  by  return  of  post  the  cost 
of  it,  which  I  will  at  once  remit.     Trusting  you  will  be  able  to  obtain  it 
immediately,  and  let  me  know." — Our  correspondent  had  better  address 
Mr.  Wormald,  Sutton,  Surrey,  or  some  photographic  dealer.     We  have 
not  yet  started  business  in  the  latter  capacity. 
Stains.— W.  L.  Nash  writes  :  "  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  what  you 
think  is  the  cause  of  the  yellow  discolouration  over  the  middle  of  the 
horse  in  enclosed  bromide  enlargement  ?    The  print  was  fixed  for  half 
an  hour  in  a  hypo  bath,  four  ounces  to  the  pint.     It  was  washed  in 
running  water  tor  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  mounted  with  Higgins' 
mountant.     I   made  two  enlargements,  this  one  and  another.     They 
were  fixed  in  the  same  bath,  using  two  pints  of  the  solution,  but  they 
were  washed  in  separate  dishes.     The  other  enlargement  has  no  stam 
whatever."— The  stain  is  due  to  the  fixing.     In   all   probability  the 

Erints  were  allowed  to  stick  together  when  they  were  first  put  into  the 
yposulphite  bath  instead  of  being  kept  moving. 

Metol  fob  Bromide  Wobk. —Enlargement  says;  "I  have  for  some  time 
been  using  metol  for  bromide  work,  but  find  that,  while  possessing  so 
many  great  advantages  over  iron  that  I  do  not  wish  to  give  it  up  with 
thin  or  flat  negatives,  it  does  not  yield  as  brilliant  prints  as  the  latter 
developer,  giving  only  grey  tones,  although  with  good  negatives  blacks 
are  readily  obtainable.  I  enclose  my  formula,  and  should  be  greatly 
obliged  if  you  could  suggest  any  modification  or  addition  which  shall  at 
once  give  more  contrast,  not  unfit  it  for  ordinary  negatives,  and  not 
impair  its  keeping  qualities."— In  reply  :  We  have  succeeded  very  well, 
under  circumstances  similar  to  yours,  with  a  three-solution  metol  de- 
veloper containing  hydroquiuone.  See  pp.  849--50  of  the  Almanac  for 
1886  for  the  formula. 

Printing  on  Silk.— T.  G.  Snowdon  says  :  "  I  am  wishing  to  try  a  little 
printing  on  silk.  I  have  used  a  formula  I  saw  in  the  Almanac  of  a  few 
years  since.  I  cannot  now  remember  it,  and  have  not  got  the  book  at 
hand.  It  is  the  gelatine  sizing  bath  previous  to  sensitising  I  remember 
least  of.  Would  you  mind  repeating  process,  or  at  least  give  sizing 
bath,  in  the  Answers  to  Correspondents  in  Journal  of  Friday  next.  I 
have  just  used  Iceland  moss  and  chloride  of  ammonia,  but  it  does  not 
seem  like  the  results  I  had  before."- In  reply  ;  We  cannot  trace  the 
formula  you  refer  to.  Possibly  the  following,  due  to  Mailman  & 
Scolik,  will  answer  your  purpose :  1.  Tannin,  40  grammes  ;  water, 
100  c.  c.  2.  Common  salt,  40  grammes  ;  arrowroot,  40.'grammes  ;  acetic 
acid,  150  c.  c.  ;  water  1000  c.  c.  Gradually  mix  No.  1  with  No.  2,  shake 
and  filter.  Immerse  the  silk,  dry  and  sensitise  on  a  bath  of  1  part  of 
silver  to  10  ounces  of  water,  to  which  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid  has 
been  added.  If  the  method  does  not  give  the  results  you  want,  write  us 
again.  


%*  Several  Answers  to  Correspondents  unavoidably  left  over. 
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OUR  FORTHCGMING  ALMANAC. 

The  time  of  year  has  arrived  when  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
take  in  hand  the  preparation  of  The  British  Journal 
Photographic  Almanac  for  1897.  A  feature  of  the  volume 
for  the  past  thirty  years  has  been  the  co-operation  of 
numerous  friends  and  readers  of  the  Journal,  and  the 
Editor  takes  the  opportunity  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
support  so  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  his  predecessors 
may  be  continued  to  him. 

We  especially  invite  contributioas  on  topies  of  practical  interest, 
and  should  feel  obliged  if  the  articles  and  any  accompanying 
sketches  are  sent  to  us  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Secretaries  of  Societies,  and  especially  of  those  established  since 
the  appearance  of  the  last  Almanac,  will  oblige  us  by  for- 
warding lists  of  officers  and  other  details  for  inclusion  in  the 
Durectory  of  Photographic  Societies,  in  order  that  the  list 
may  be  made  as  complete  as  possible. 

The  Publishers  wish  us  to  remind  intending  advertisers  that 
the  announcement  pages  of  the  Almanac  are  already  filling 
rapidly,  and  that,  to  ensure  insertion  and  good  positions, 
orders  and  copy  should  reach  them  without  delay. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 
We  continue  to  receive  correspondence  from  photographers 
who  have  been  approached  by  the  firm  of  diarists  previously 
referred  to,  to  allow  their  names  to  be  placed  in  an  almanac  as 
willing  to  take  photographs  for  nothing.  Messrs.  Turner  & 
Drinkwater,  of  Hull,  write  us  that  "  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
that  every  photographer  throughout  the  country  will  resent  the 
oSer  in  the  way  it  fully  deserves.  The  times  may  not  be  the 
happiest  the  profession  has  known,  and  the  desire  to  obtain  new 
business  may  be  in  some  districts  painfully  keen,  but  it  seems 
scarcely  credible  that  any  self-respecting  man  can  be  foolish 
enough  to  believe  either  his  own  individual  interests  or  those  of 
the  community  at  large  can  be  advanced  by  the  methods  pro- 
posed to  him." 

*  *  * 

The  answer  sent  by  Messrs.  Turner  &  Drinkwater  in  reply  to 
the  circular  was  as  follows  :  "  We  are  In  receipt  of  your  circular 
letter,  offering  to  place  our  names  on  a  list  of  photographers  to 
whom  your  coupon  holders  may  be  sent.  Will  you  kindly 
inform  us  what  is  the  intended  remuneration  from  your  firm  to 
photographers  who  may  honour  the  coupons  in  the  way 
described  1 "  This  elicited  the  following  response  :  "  You  do  not 
seem  to  have  grasped  the  idea  contained  in  our  letter  re  photo- 
graphing. We  do  not  propose  to  give  any  remuneration  our- 
selves at  all ;  but,  inasmuch  as  probably  eleven  persons  out  of 
a  dozen  would  not  be  satisfied  with  a  single  copy,  but  would 
order  a  quantity  at  full  prices,  the  scheme  should  prove  a 
most  excellent  one  from  the  photographer's  point  of  view  ;  that, 
at  all  events,  is  the  most  general  opinion  of  the  photographic 
profession.  If,  however,  it  does  not  meet  with  your  approval, 
we  will  make  other  arrangements  for  your  district." 
«  »  * 

From  what  has  already  appeared  in  these  columns  on  the 
subject  it  is  highly  probable  that  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  districts  in  which  other  arrangements  may  liave  to 
be  made.  As  to  its  being  the  general  opinion  of  t^e  photo- 
graphic profession  that  the  scheme  should  prove  a  most 
excellent  one,  the  authors  of  this  circular  are  probably  not 
wide  of  the  mark ;  but,  that  the  scheme  is  at  all  likely  to  be  in 
any  way  profitable  to  the  photographer,  we  take  it  that  no 
disinterested  person  can  for  a  moment  think. 

•  •  • 

The  Admiralty  recently  invited  tenders  for  photographs  of 
buildings,  &c.,  in  the  Portsmouth  district,  and  by  the  courtesy 
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of  a  friend  we  have  been  enabled  to  peruse  the  specification 
issued  for  the  guidance  of  those  photographers  who  might 
dtsire  to  submit  tenders  for  the  work.  Some  of  the  conditions 
imposed  are  rather  stringent,  and,  unless  we  are  much  mistaken, 
are  of  a  nature  to  deter  many  photographers  from  coveting  the 
Government's  patronage.  The  specification  lays  it  down  that 
the  negatives  are  to  be  taken  on  gelatin?  emulsion  plates, 
12  X  10,  freshly  made  and  of  best  quality  only,  and  possessing 
brilliancy  of  image  with  a  good  range  of  half-tone  and  free  from 
pinholes  and  all  other  defects.  Any  negatives  giving  a  thin 
flat  image  would  be  rejected.  No  fault  could  be  found  with 
this  condition,  we  opine. 

♦  ♦  * 

To  a  further  condition  that  each  negative  must  show  perfect 
definition  all  over  the  plate,  a  falling  off  at  the  edges  ensuring 
rejection,  no  objection  could  be  taken,  although  we  frequently 
find  that  even  amongst  expert  photographers  there  is  much 
diversity  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  what  constitutes  perfect 
photographic  definition.  The  negatives,  says  the  Admiralty 
specification,  must  be  thoroughly  fixed  in  at  least  two  baths 
of  freshly  made  hypo  of  the  usual  strength,  and  be  then 
subjected  to  a  continuous  washing  in  running  water  for  at  least 
twelve  hours.  The  second  hypo  bath  certainly  makes  the 
assurance  of  complete  fixation  doubly  sure,  but  it  is  not 
essential,  and  twelve  hours  is  an  excessively  long  washing  to 
give  gelatine  negatives. 

♦  *  # 

Platin'um  prints  are  specified  for  and  they  are  to  stand  the 
mercuric  chloride  test.  The  Government  are  evidently  up  to 
the  tricks  of  some  unscrupulous  photographers  in  supplying 
bromide  prints  for  platinotypes.  Prints  of  a  hard  or  chalky 
appearance  would  be  rejected,  and  when  trimmed  they  are  to 
measure  llf  x  9|.  A  minimum  number  of  six  prints  would  be 
ordered,  and  the  contractor  must  fix  his  apparatus  in  such  a 
position  as  to  embrace  the  angles  of  view  as  desired  by  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  works.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  us 
thit  an  exact  compliance  with  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the 
specifications  would  by  no  means  remove  the  risk  of  a  photo- 
giapher  having  his  negatives  and  prints  rejected  at  the  caprice 
of  a  Government  ofiBcial,  who  appears  to  suffer  from  an  excess 
of  knowledge.  The  order  seems  to  be  one  for  which  not  many 
photographers  would  be  anxious  to  tender. 
•»  «  ♦ 

The  Photographic  Society  of  India's  Ninth  Annual  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  Photographs  and  Photographic  Appa- 
ratus will  be  held  in  Calcutta  during  January  and  February, 
1897.  The  Exhibition  will  be  open  to  the  world.  Exhibits 
from  Europe  should  be  dispatched  by  the  first  week  in 
November,  or  not  later  than  November  15,  and  those  from 
America  a  fortnight  earlier.  English  exhibits  may,  if  pre- 
ferred, be  sent  through  Mr.  R.  Child  Bay  ley,  12,  Hanover- 
square,  London,  and  should  reach  him  not  later  than  November  1 . 
Mr.  Child  Bajley  will  supply  further  particulars   and   entry 

forms. 

• 

FIXING  AND  WASHING  PRINTS. 
The  subject  of  fixing  and  washing  prints  continues  to  exercise 
the  minds  of  many  of  our  readers,  and  probably  there  is  no 
question  in  the  whole  range  of  photographic  chemistry  that 
better  deserves  the  amount  of  attention  that  is  given  to  it. 
In  the  matter  of  negatives  even  when  treated  with  compara- 


tive carelessness,  we  never  have  the  slightest  doubt  on  the- 
score  of  permanence ;  whereas  with  prints,  whether  on  albumen 
or  other  surfaced  paper,  it  still  seems  to  be  a  moot  question  if 
absolute  permanence  can  be  claimed  under  any  circumstances. 

The  recent  researches  of  Messrs.  Haddon  and  Grundy  have 
thrown  a  good  deal  of  light  on  points  that  have  been  hitherto 
somewhat  obscure,  and,  while  they  indicate  that  the  prolonged 
washings  that  were  formerly  resorted  to  after  fixing  are 
entirely  unnecessary,  if  not  absolutely  injurious,  they  still 
suggest  the  suspicion  that  under  no  conditions  can  a  silver 
print  be  considered  free  from  the  germs  of  ultima':e  decay. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Edward  Dunmore,  who  has  had  a 
lengthy  and  intimate  practical  acquaintance  with  silver  printing 
on  a  large  scale,  points  out  in  an  article  last  week  a  fact  that  is 
very  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers,  that  there  are  prints 
in  existence  that  have  shown  no  signs  of  deterioratioa  during 
many,  probably  thirty  or  forty,  years ;.  and,  as  he  suggests,  there 
must  be  some  rule,  if  we  only  knew  i^,  by  which  such  results 
could  be  attained  with  certainty.  In.  pointing  out,  however,  a 
number  of  the  causes  that  operate  to  bring  about  want  of 
permanence  in  practice,  although  he  lays  some  stress  upon  the 
possible  want  of  care  when  working  on  a  large  scale  as  being 
a  prolific  cause  of  fading  and  instability,  he  at  the  same  time* 
appears  to  recognise  some  purely  chemical  reasons  why  prints 
should  fade  in  spite  of  the  exercise  of  all  care,  or,  at  least, 
some  causes  which  should  operate  to  render  their  permanency 
doubtful. 

We  hold  the  opinion  very  strongly,  as  we  endeavoured  to 
show  in  an  articlj  a  few  weeks  back,  that  with  proper  care  and 
materials  of  ordinarily  good  quality,  permanencv,  at  least  to 
the  extent  that  we  can  fairly  expect  it  in  silver  prints,  should 
be  an  assured  qualify,  and  tha*;  any  falling  away  from  the 
regular  standard  of  stability  can  be  traced,  or  at  least  charged, 
to  causes  which,  to  put  it  plainly,  are  avoidable  if  only  sufficient 
individual  care  were  given  to  each  print.  In  other  words,  that, 
while  the  process  and  the  system  may  approach  sufficiently 
near  perfection  for  the  purpose  of  ordinary  permanency,  the 
method  of  working  on  a  ]>ractical  scale  falls  short  of  what  is 
necessary  to  secure  the  best  results. 

To  recapitulate  what  we  said  but  a  short  time  back,  and, 
indeed,  to  repeat  what  Mr.  Dunmora  says  last  week,  theoreti- 
cally, chloride  of  silver  is  perfectly  soluble  in  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  and,  if  prints  are  properly  fixed,  there  need  be  no  difficulty 
in  removing  the  products  of  the  fixing  operation.  In  fart, 
given  perfect  or  sufficient  fixation,  there  only  remains  the 
necessity  for  sufficient  washing  to  remove  the  whole  of  the- 
silver  salt;  and  it  is  here,  we  think,  where  the  method  of 
working  fails.  It  is  true  that  in  Messrs.  Haddon  and  Grimdy's 
experiments  they  have  found  that  it  is  impossible  to  remove- 
the  very  last  traces  of  silver  from  prints,  however  long  they 
may  be  washed.  But  then  the  question  may  be  raised  whether 
this  is  the  result  of  imperfect  fixation  or  imperfect  washing  ;. 
whether  it  is  due  to  the  formation  of  some  silver  compound  in 
the  prints  that  the  fixing  solution  is  incapable  of  removing,  or 
to  dccorapos'tion  during  the  process  of  washing  of  some  of  the 
originally  so'.uble  products  of  the  fixing  process. 

To  illustrate  what  we  mean,  we  may  cite  an  experiment  that 
will  very  clearly  show  how  a  slight  variation  in  the  method  of 
working  will  altogether  alter  the  character  of  the  result.  Let 
an  ordinary  gelatine  plate  be  fixed  in  a  bath  of  clean,  fresh- 
hypo  ;  and,  in  order  to  eliminate  any  chance  of  stains  from 
outside  causes,  let  the  plate  be  an  unexposed  and  undeveloped 
one.     In  fact,  let  the  solution  that  clmgs  to  the  plate,  whea 
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•removed  from  the  fixing  bath,  be  one  of  pure  bromide  of  silver 
'in  clean  and  uncoloured  hypo.  Without  washing  the  plate, 
allow  some  of  the  solution  clinging  to  it  drop  on  to  clean  white 
blotting-paper,  or,  be'.ter  still,  linen,  upon  which  it  will  leave 
•no  immediate  stain.  Let  one  portion  of  the  blotting-paper  or 
linen  be  at  on:e  subjected  to  thorough  washing  in  ordinary 
water,  after  the  manner  of  a  print,  and  let  the  other  be  put  on 
one  side  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  washed  with  equal 
•care  and  both  dried.  At  this  stage,  probably  neither  will  show 
any  signs  of  discolouration ;  but,  if  they  be  put  away  in  the 
dark,  in  course  of  time  a  very  distinct  yellow  stain  will  be 
developed  on  that  portion  that  was  not  immediately  washed. 

The  experiment  may  be  extended  by  allowing  a  third  portion 
■of  paper  or  linen  to  remain  unwashed  for,  say,  twenty-four 
hours,  and  then,  either  with  or  without  previous  washing, 
immerse  it  in  clean  hypo  for  a  short  time,  and  finally  wash 
■well.  In  this  case  also,  despite  the  interval  allowed  to  elapse 
before  washing,  no  stain  will  appear  in  course  of  time,  showing 
that,  until  the  decomposition  has  taken  a  visible  form,  it  is 
preventible,  if  not  by  simple  washing,  at  least  by  a  repetition 
of  the  fixing  process. 

A  somewhat  analogous  result  is  obtained,  as  any  worker 
■with  gelatine  plates  is  aware,  by  neglecting  to  wash  a  negative 
on  its  removal  from  the  fixing  bath.  If  two  negatives  be 
placed  side  by  side  in  the  same  dish  until  fixed,  and  one  be 
then  removed  and  placed  to  drain  without  washing,  it  will  be 
found,  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  or  perhaps  less,  to  have 
acquired  a  strong  yellow  colouration,  while  the  other  plate, 
although  allowed  to  remain  all  the  time,  and  even  for  a  very 
much  longer  period,  in  the  solution,  will  retain  its  original 
■colourless  character.  The  inference  from  which  is  clearly  that, 
although  the  fixing  of  a  print  or  of  a  negative  may  be  efiiciently 
performed,  and  the  perfectly  soluble  double  salt  produced,  the 
latter  is  very  liable  to  rapid  decomposition,  except  in  the 
presence  of  an  excess  of  the  fixing  agent.  ' 

Perhaps  this  forms  the  true  explanation  of  many  examples  of 
fading  or  discolouration  that  are  supposed  to  arise  from  quite 
different  causes.  For  instance,  it  has  been  stated  that  ex- 
posure to  light  before  the  negative  or  print  has  been  sufiaciently 
washed  will  cause  discolouration;  but,  from  experiments  fre- 
quently repeated  with  solutions  of  pure  chloride  or  bromide  of 
silver  in  hypo,  exposm-e  to  light  has  never  produced  any  effect, 
though  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  may.  In  fact,  it  may  be 
noticed  that  almost  instantly  a  print  is  immersed  in  the  fixing 
bath  it  loses  its  sensitiveness  to  ordinary  daylight. 

Then,  again,  it  is  supposed  by  many  that  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  gradual  fading  of  silver  prints,  at  least  upon  albumen 
paper,  is  the  formation  of  a  silver  compound  that  the  fixing 
solution  is  incapable  of  dissolving  ;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be 
a  reasonable  explanation  if  we  make  the  experiment  of  pre- 
cipitating albumenate  of  silver,  and,  after  thoroughly  washing 
it,  treating  it  with  hypo.  It  will  be  found  to  be  perfectly  and 
completely  soluble,  and,  so  far  as  we  remember  from  experi- 
ments made  in  this  direction,  the  solution  so  formed  is  not 
liable  to  reprecipitate  the  silver  salt  oil  dilution. 

We  conclude  by  repeating  our  impression  that,  with  fair  and 
proper  treatment,  there  Is  no  reason  why  silver  prints  should 
-not  be  practically  permanent ;  where  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  method  rather  than  of  the  chem'cal  process. 


when  he  was  only  a  lad  of  eighteen.  The  work  is  not  signed  by  the 
artist,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  question  as  to  its  authenticity.  The 
panels,  we  hear,  are  now  to  be  removed  to  the  Corporation  Art 
Gallery.  The  Corporation,  doubtless,  think  the  late  artist's  work  will 
be  better  located  in  its  Art  Gallery  than  in  the  Judges'  lodgings. 
The  Leeds  Art  Gallery  contains  some  fine  works,  as  most  of  th«  lat« 
Conventioners  know. 

Ill  Hung'  Cbangr  In  America. — Li  seems  to  have  been  more 
liberal  in  America  than  he  is  credited  with  having  been  while  here. 
It  is  said  that  before  leaving  New  York  he  had  a  bouquet  presented 
to  every  lady  staying  at  the  hotel.  The  Manager  had  a  present  of 
some  tea  and  a  photograph.  All  the  clerks  in  the  hotel  also  were  pre- 
sented with  Li's  photograph,  while  the  waiters  received  more  sub- 
stantial presents.  Evidently  the  Celestial  was  on  good  terms  with 
himself,  as  seen  in  his  photographs,  for  he  seems  to  have  been 
particularly  liberal  in  their  distribution  wherever  he  went. 


An  Bxtremely  Belicate  Test  for  Zodlne.— A  small 
quantity  of  acetaldehyde  (say,  twenty  drops)  is  left  for  an  hour  in  an 
otherwise  empty  fla^  of  large  size — about  a  quart — and  is  then 
made  into  an  emulsion,  with  ten  times  as  much  water.  The  solution 
suspected  of  containing  an  iodide  is  then  treated  by  the  addition 
of  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  new  reagent,  which  has  the  property 
of  liberating  iodine  (but  not  bromine  or  chlorine)  from  solutions  of 
their  salts.  An  extremely  small  quantity  of  colourless  bisulphide  of 
carbon  is  next  shaktn  up  with  the  liquid  under  examination,  when, 
if  no  more  than  one  part  in  fifty  thousand  be  present,  it  can  be  per- 
ceived by  the  pink  colour  it  will  impart  to  the  bisulphide. 


azUlalB'  Work.— The  panels  in  the  Judges'  lodgings  at  Leeds, 
it  appears,  were  painted  by  the  late  President  of  the  Royal  Academy 


Novel  Vse  of  the  X  Rays.— The  latest  use  to  which  the 
RiJntgen  rays  have  been  put,  or  the  latest  we  are  aware  of,  is  for 
advertising  purposes.  In  an  enterprising  bootmaker's  window,  not 
a  hundred  miles  from  Ludgate-circus,  are  shown  a  couple  of 
sciographs.  One  is  of  a  foot  showing  a  distortion  of  the  bones, 
caused  by  wearing  an  ^-fitting  shoe ;  the  other  is  of  the  sole  of  a 
boot,  showing  the  bent  pins  and  brads,  &c.,  it  contained.  Of  course 
there  was  an  intimation  that  the  boots  were  not  made  at  that  esta- 
blishment. The  advertisement  seemed  to  fulfil  its  object,  as  the  scio- 
graphs appeared  to  attract  the  attention  of  passers-by.  What  is  the 
next  use  that  will  be  made  of  ROntgen's  discovery?  one  may  naturally 
ask. 

Chemical  Inactivity  of  the  Rontg'en  Kays. — In  view 
of  the  familiar  effect  of  light  rays  on  a  photographic  plate,  which  can 
only  be  brought  about  by  some  initial  decomposition  or  chemical 
action  on  the  silver  in  the  film,  it  is  surprising  to  learn  from  a  paper 
by  Messrs.  H.  B;  Dixon  and  H.  Brereton  Baker,  read  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Chemical  Society,  that  a  negative  result  was  obtained 
in  every  case  they  investigated,  in  endeavouring  to  discover  if  the 
rays  were  able  to  influence  chemical  change,  either  by  starting  it  or 
by  accelerating  or  diminishing  it,  after  it  has  been  started  by 
ordinary  light.  They  tried  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen  (dried 
and  moist),  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  carbon 
monoxide  and  chlorine,  hydrogen  sulphide  and  sulphur  dioxide, 
solutions  of  sodium  sulphite  and  oxygen,  slow  oxidation  of 
phosphorus,  decomposition  of  hydrogen  peroxide.  The  result  was 
the  same  in  each  case. 

Rontg'en  Rays  with  a  Wlmshurst  Machine. — Though 
much  was  said  in  the  early  stages  of  the  X-ray  fever  about  the  use- 
fulness of  this  machine,  most  observers  appear  to  have  settled  down 
to  batteries  or  dynamos  as  a  source  of  electricity ;  but  a  writer  in 
the  English  Mechanic  describes  the  work  done  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Ogden, 
of  Middletown,  New  York,  with  a  home-made  machine  of  the  Wims- 
hurst  pattern  which  will  set  experimenters  thinking.  We  refer 
readers  to  the  commimication  itself  *  for  full  details  ;  it  will  suffice 
for  us  to  state  that  Mr.  Ogden  is  represented  as  having  (the  machine 
*  English  Mechanic,  vol  Ixiv.  p.  61. 
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being  home-made  and  only  twenty  inches  in  diameter)  obtained  an 
impression  by  the  Runtgen  rays  (using  a  Crookes'  tube  of  course) 
in  the  one-thousandth  part  of  a  second.  Indeed,  he  obtained  a 
representation  of  one  object  by  eight  sparks  which  he  estimates  as 
being  of  the  total  duration  of  the  one-three-thousandth  of  a  second. 


The  British  Museum. — It  is  well  known  that  the  subject  of 
the  separation  of  the  national  collection  of  books  from  the  British 
Museum  has  been  discussed  for  several  years  past,  though  it  has  as 
yet  come  to  nothing.  Something,  it  seems,  will  have  to  be  done  in 
the  near  future,  for  both  departments  are  rapidly  outgrowing  their 
resources.  The  Museum  is  acquiring  so  many  fresh  treasures  that 
they  cannot  be  efficiently  displayed,  while  the  library,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  already  so  overcrowded,  that  thousands  of  books  are  at  present 
practically  inaccessible  to  the  public.  Most  of  our  readers  who 
have  occasion  to  consult  the  library  on  works  photographic  are  fully 
aware  of  the  time  it  often  takes  to  obtain  what  is  required.  Not 
only  is  this  the  case  with  the  works  in  question,  but  with  books  in 
general,  if  they  happen  to  be  somewhat  old.  With  more  space  at 
command,  this  would,  no  doubt,  be  obviated,  to  the  great  convenience 
of  those  who  have,  at  times,  to  refer  to  the  books. 


A    New  Art  VTork  by  Mr.   W.  J.   StiUman.— It  is 

announced  that  Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman  is  now  engaged  on  editing  a  large 
work  entitled  Venus  and  Apollo,  in  Paintiny  and  Sculpture,  which 
will  contain  over  eighty  large-sized  photogravures  of  works  by 
celebrated  old  masters  and  sculptors.  The  work  will  be  published 
late  in  the  autumn.  The  price  of  the  work  we  do  not  know,  but,  as 
it  contains  so  many  photogravures  of  large  size,  it  necessarily  will  be 
somewhat  costly.  Many  of  our  older  readers  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
that  Mr.  Stillman  "is  in  the  land  of  the  living,"  though  his  name 
seldom  now  appears  in  connexion  with  photography.  This  is  due 
rather  to  his  long  residence  abroad  than  anything  else,  for  he  is  still 
an  enthusiast  in  photography.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  he 
invented  a  portable  camera,  "  Stillman's  camera,"  which  was  at  that 
time  an  improvement  in  many  features  on  what  had  gone  before. 
Mr.  Stillman's  photographic  work  was  always  identified  with  its 
artistic  as  well  as  its  technical  excellence,  even  in  the  wet-plate  days. 


The  Xloyal  Arms— a  Caution. — Reference  has  more  than 
once  been  made  in  these  columns  to  the  use  of  the  Royal  Arms  by 
photographers  who  are  not  privileged  to  do  so.  In  the  "  legal 
notices  "  in  some  of  the  daily  papers,  last  week,  is  an  advertisement 
of  the  solicitors  for  the  Incorporated  Assosiation  of  her  Majesty's 
Warrant-holders,  Limited,  dated  August  31.  It  gives  notice  that 
proceedings  will  be  taken  against  all  persons  who  display  the  Royal 
Arms,  or  a  near  copy  thereof,  on  the  exterior  of  their  premises,  their 
bill  heads,  stationery,  or  otherwise,  except  they  hold  a  warrant  to  do 
so,  unless  they  forthwith  discontinue  such  illegal  use.  The  adver- 
tisement quotes  from  the  Statute  46  and  47,  cap.  57,  sec.  106,  "Any 
person  who  without  the  authority  of  her  Majesty,  or  any  of  the 
Royal  family,  or  of  any  Gavernment  department,  assumes  or  uses  in 
connexion  with  any  tradi,  business,  calling,  or  profession,  the  Royal 
Arms,  or  arms  so  nearly  resembling  the  same  as  to  be  calculated  to 
deceive,  shall  be  liable  on  summary  conviction  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
20/."  We  call  special  attention  to  this  advertisement,  because  we 
know  that  some  use  the  Royal  Arms  thinking  that  they  are  entitled 
to  do  so  through  having  supplied  photographs  to  the  Queen  or  some 
members  of  the  Royal  family.  This  is  not  the  case ;  the  warrant  to 
do  so  must  be  obtained. 

Snamelled  Iron  Trays. — Of  late  years  a  most  marked 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  or,  it  may 
be,  steel,  trays  covered  with  enamel.  Time  was  when  such  vessels 
were  utterly  useless  for  photographic  and  many  other  purposes,  as 
the  coating  used  to  break  and  chip  or  shell  off  without  4ny  apparent 
cause.  The  later  productions  of  the  kind,  however,  are  so  differently 
made  that  they  have  become  most  valuable  adjuncts  to  the  dark 
room  or  printing  room.     For  platinum  hot-bath  printing  it  would  be 


difficult  to  find  an  efficient  substitute,  as  they  can  be  heated  over  &■ 
naked  gas  flame,  and  the  liquid  raised  to  boiling  point  without 
danger.  The  enamel  keeps  its  colour,  and  is  apparently  unacte(> 
upon  by  chemicals.  It  would,  however,  appear  that  there  is  danger 
of  the  introduction  of  a  new  type  of  enamel  which  is  readily  acted 
upon  by  chemicals,  and  which,  under  some  conditions,  might  be 
detrimental  to  photographic  processes  in  which  it  was  utilised. 
It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  we  are  referring  to  actua> 
enamel,  that  is,  a  substance  of  the  nature  of  glass  fused  to  the 
surface  of  the  metal,  and  not  the  so-called  enamel  composed  only  of 
a  coating  of  some  species  of  varnish,  well  stoved  to  give  hardness. 
The  usual  enamels  contain  generally  silica,  boric  acid,  alumina,  and 
alkalies,  and  for  white  enamel,  such  as  is  used  ia  photographic  dishen, 
stannic  oxide.  The  most  recent  kind  to  which  we  draw  attention  \* 
composed  of  sodium  and  potassium,  combined  with  silica,  lead,  arsenic, 
and  a  trace  of  cobalt,  the  stannic  oxide  of  the  older  kind  beina 
replaced  by  arsenate.  It  is  found  that  this  enamel  is  attacked  bv 
dilute  acids,  and  should  thus  be  excluded  from  photographic  use,  not 
to  speak  of  the  dangerous  character  it  would  possess  for  any  culinary 
purpose,  which  scarcely  concerns  us,  though  the  domestic  "  pii-- 
dish "  and  the  like  play  aa  important  part  in  many  an  amateur'.s- 
outfit. 

Other  Dishes  to  be  Rejected.— It  is  oftea  suggested>that 
dishes  of  aluminium  should  be  used  to  replace  ebonite  and  papier- 
mdchi;  but  a  recently  published  pa4?er  by  Herr  Christian  Gottig" 
gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  value  or  otherwise  of  this  metal  for 
this  purpose.  He  finds  among  other  things  that,  providing  it  is 
sufficiently  dilute,  ammonia  dissolves  aluminium  with  comparativ« 
readiness,  hydrogen  gas  being  given  off  even  when  there  is  only  -Qyi- 
of  ammonia  present ;  that  is  to  say,  about  a  grain  of  ammonia  in 
eight  ounces  of  water,  a  quantity  far  less  than  would  be  found  in  a 
very  weak  developing  solution.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  life  of 
such  a  dish  could  not  be  expected  to  be  long,  and  there  would  be  t'le 
added  factor  to  be  considered  in  pyro-ammonia  development,  of  the- 
hydrogen  gas  evolved.  True,  this  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  further 
addition  to  the  reducing  power  of  the  solution,  but  its  use  would  be, 
at  present  at  any  rate,  purely  empirical.  Further,  so  long  as  ammonia 
is  present,  its  action  on  the  tray  would  still  continue  though  it  were 
in  the  form  of  a  salt ;  in  fact,  an  acid  solution  of  ammonia  has  a^  still 
stronger  action  on  the  metal,  though  in  this  instance  no  gas  is  evolved. 


FOREIGN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

The  Spectrum  of  Argron.— Eder  and  Valenta  have  just  pre- 
sented to  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Vienna  an  important 
monograph  upon  the  spectrum  of  argon,  which  is  illustrated  by  some 
very  fine  photogravures.  They  have  photographed  and  measured  the- 
wave-length — about  two  thousand  lines  in  the  argon  spectrum — 
with  an  error  not  exceeding  one-hundredth  to  one-thousandth  of  a 
ten-millionth  of  a  millimetre.  Although  it  was  known  that  argon 
had  a  red  and  a  blue  spectrum,  these  two  scientists  have  discovered 
a  third  or  white  spectrum,  and  also  that  some  of  the  lines  show  a 
displacement  towards  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  which  will 
probably  cause  a  change,  or  at  least  a  more  stringent  examination 
into  Doppler's  law,  which  is  so  much  used  in  astr-ophysical 
researches,  and  from  which  the  motion  of  some  of  the  stars  has  been 
calculated,  for  they  have  proved  that  change  of  wave-length  may 
occur,  although  the  source  of  light  is  stationary.  The  authors  finally 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  argon  is  a  mixture  of  at  least  two 
elements. 

Damp  versus  Dry  Gelatine  Plates. — Helheim  points 
out,  in  the  Photographisches  Archie,  that,  if  part  of  a  plate  is  wetted, 
and  then  the  whole  exposed  in  the  camera,  the  wet  portion  will,  on 
development,  show  but  the  merest  trace  of  an  image,  whilst  the  dry 
part  will  be  well  developed.  This  has  very  frequently  been  ascribed 
to  an  actual  lowering  of  the  sensitiveness,  but  Helheim  states  that 
this  is  hardly  the  case,  as,  if  a  plat  e,  half  of  which  has  been  damped, 
is  exposed  and  then  allowed  to  dry,  there  is  no  difference  to  be  seen>. 
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and  that  probably  the  so-called  loss  of  sensitiveness  is  due  to  the 
fact  that,  when  the  film  is  wet,  it  merely  has  a  different  resistant 
action  to  the  Tarious  constituents  of  the  developer. 


SenaitlvenesB  and  Temperature.— According  to  the  re- 
searches of  Dr.  Precht  and  Schellen,  the  light- sensitiveness  of 
gelatino-bromide  of  silver  is  not  affected  by  variation  in  temperature 
between  -  20'  and  -t-  90°  C,  as  on  development  they  gave  the  same 
density  of  precipitated  silver.  Meyer  and  Acworth  have  shown  that 
the  photo- chemical  decomposition  of  silver  chloride  is  diminished  by 
heat ;  and  Abney's  experiments  before  the  Camera  Club,  which  were 
preceded  by  Joly's,  proved  that  there  was  a  lowering  of  sensitive- 
ness with  the  drop  in  temperature. 


Some  Mew  PhotogrraphB  of  the  Pleiades.— The  well- 
known  astronomer  Stratonow  has  been  successful  in  obtaining  some 
very  successful  negatives  of  the  Pleiades.  One  was  obtained  with 
an  exposure  of  nearly  ten  hours  on  three  successive  nights ;  another 
received  twenty- five  hours'  exposure  on  nine  nights,  and  a  third 
seventeen  and  a  half  hours'  on  nine  nights.  A  twelve-inch  refractor 
was  used,  and  on  the  second  nr^gative  no  less  than  6614  stars  have 
been  counted  on  four  square  degrees.  Several  nebulns  of  distinctly 
new  form  have  been  also  photographed  on  the  plates. 


Reticulation  of  Carbon  Tissue.— Rapp  points  out  that 
the  reticulation  of  carbon  tissue  which  is  so  often  met  with  in 
summer  is  generally  due  to  too  rapid  drying  of  the  tissue  and  un- 
equal contraction  or  expansion  between  the  gelatine  and  its  support, 
and  that  this  is  more  noticeable  when  a  stiff  support,  such  as  glass, 
is  used.  The  remedy  for  this  is  to  use  a  substratum  of  chrome  alum 
gelatine,  made  by  adding  a  six  per  cent,  solution  of  chrome  alum  to 
a  five  per  cent,  solution  of  gelatine  till  it  becomes  quite  thick  and 
coagulated,  and  then  adding  glacial  acetic  acid  to  make  it  fluid.  It 
may  also  be  avoided  by  coating  the  tissue  before  transferring  with 
thin  enamel  collodion  ;  but  this  is  more  suitable  for  a  flexible  tem- 
porary or  final  support.  

The    Colour   of  Chloride  Transparencies.— Goderus 

&  Dupont  have  published  in  the  Bulletin  Beige  some  experiments 
upon  the  variation  of  tones  to  be  obtained  on  chloride  plates,  and 
they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  colour  is  in  no  way 
dependent  upon  the  duration  of  exposure,  but  rather  on  the  amount 
of  bromide  in  the  developer  and  the  duration  of  development. 
Goderus  recommends  a  ferrous-oxalate  developer  composed  of  thirty 
per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  oxalate  60  parts,  thirty  per  cent, 
solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  5  parts,  and  ten  per  cent,  solution  of 
potassium  bromide  200  parts.  The  image  is  first  yellow,  but,  as 
development  proceeds,  runs  the  whole  gamut  of  colours  to  a 
violet-black.  Dupont,  on  the  other  hand,  uses  a  six  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  sodium  sulphite  to  which  05  per  cent,  of  amidol  is  added, 
and  the  plates  are  bathed  in  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium 
bromide,  and  upon  the  length  of  their  stay  in  this  bath  depends  the 
colour.  If  they  are  bathed  for  ten  seconds,  a  sort  of  green  moonlight 
tone  is  obtained ;  with  twenty-five  seconds,  a  grass-green ;  with  thirty 
to  forty  seconds,  a  greenish-yellow,  whilst  with  sixty  seconds  a  good 
transparent  black  is  obtained.  The  plate  should  be  laid  in  the 
amidol  solution  without  washing  off  the  bromide. 


Yellowed  Platlnotypes. — In  the  current  number  of  the 
Vlmtogruphische  Mitlheitiinyen  i'ouleuc  Frires  suggest  the  use  of  a 
five  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  hypochlorite  for  bleaching  yellowed 
platinotypes,  the  prints  being  immersed  in  successive  baths  of  this 
till  they  become  quite  white,  and  after  careful  washing  the  prints 
should  be  rinsed  in  the  ordinary  hypochloric  acid  bath  to  destroy  the 
last  traces  of  hypochlorite. 

Coloured  Photographs.- The  Actient/eielUchaft  fur  Anilin- 
fahrkation,  in  Berlin,  have  patented  a  process  for  the  production  of 
coloured  prints,  in  which  use  is  made  of  the  diazo  compounds  of 
certain  aniline  dyes,  which  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  diazotype 
process  of  Messrs.  Green,  Cross,  &  Sevan,  and  Feertype  invented  by 
Dr.  Feer.  The  diazo  compounds  are  spread  on  paper,  dried,  exposed, 
and  then  developed,  the  various  colours  being  obtained  by  the  use  of 
different  solutions. 


To  Reduce  Karsh  Contrasts. — The  old  method  of  im- 
proving negatives  with  hard  contrasts  by  coating  them  with 
bichromated  gelatine,  and  exposing  till  the  shadows  have  acted 
thoroughly  and  before  the  high  lights  have  had  time  to  act,  has  been 
again  revived  by  a  writer  in  the  Deutsche  Photographen  Zeituny, 
who  further  suggests^the  tinting  of  the  insoluble  chromated  gelatine 
after  thoroughly  washing  the  various  dyes.  This  method  is 
extremely  useful  in  certain  cases,  but  presents  no  features  of  novelty, 
and  is  somewhat  inferior  in  results  to  bleaching  the  images,  re- 
developing and  refixing  before  the  high  lights  are  developed  through. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  WORKERS  AT  WORK. 
XI.— The  Briohton  PaoroGRAPnic  Company  at  BBionroN. 
A  VLYING  visit  to  the  "  Queen  of  Watering-places  "  enables  as  to  reach 
the  premises  of  the  Brighton  Photographic  Company  just  at  the  time 
when  the  employes  Iiave  left  work  for  the  day,  and  thus  we  have  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  of  passing  freely  through  the  different  rooms,  and 
noting  the  vaiious  installations  the  Company  possess  in  order  to  fit  them 
to  conduct  the  many  branches  of  their  business.  It  might  at  the  first  offset 
occur  to  tlie  reader  that  an  enlarging  company,  established  on  the 
sontbcrn  coast,  would  only  enjoy  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  local  pa- 
tronage, and  he  would,  doubtless,  be  just  as  much  surprised  as  we  were  to 
learn,  from  visible  evidence,  that  the  Brighton  Photographic  Company 
execute  work  for  photographers  from  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  that,  in 
its  nature  and  extent,  the  firm  well  ranks  with  the  large  printing  and 
enlarging  works  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  suburbs  of  London. 

The  works,  situated  in  Clarence-equare,  are  contained  in  a  throe-storied 
building,  isolated  on  all  sides  and  commanding  a  good  light — no  mean 
advantage  when  it  is  considered  that  much  of  the  Company's  enlarging 
work  is  done  by  daylight.  The  offices  and  printing  rooms  are  in  another 
building  close  by;  and  the  packing  and  mounting  rooms  in  the 
main  building.  A  brief  gossip  with  Mr.  Wicks,  sen.,  whose  photo- 
graphic reminiscences  extend  back  to  the  Daguerreotype  era,  prefaces 
our  delivery  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wicks,  jun.,  in  whose  company  we 
ascend  to  the  first  floor  and  find  ourselves  in  the  roam  devoted  to  the 
production  of  enlarged  negatives,  <!i>c.,  by  the  wet-plate  prooeas.  Here  the 
system  employed  is  of  the  simplest.  The  sensitising  solution  for  the 
coUodionised  plate  is  contained  in  a  large  bath  swung  on  trunnions,  and 
the  bath  being  partly  revolved  a  steady  and  even  flow  of  solution  is  given 
to  the  plate  which,  when  the  bath  is  ajain  inclined  to  the  normal  angle, 
rests  on  a  ledge  just  free  of  the  solution.  One  of  these  baths  is  for 
plates,  48  x  36,  and  requires  ten  gallons  of  silver  solution.  Reflected  day- 
light during  all  but  the  winter  months  is  utilised  for  projecting  the  image 
on  to  the  wet  plate,  focussing  being  done  on  ground  glass  by  moving  the 
frame,  which  runs  in  a  tramway — a  system  adopted  in  several  rooms 
throughout  the  works.  The  exposures  vary  between  foiu  and  fifteen 
minutes.  We  may  note,  in  passing,  that  for  reproduction  pnrposes  dry 
plates,  after  many  trials,  do  not  yet  seem  likely  to  oust  wet  collodion  at 
the  Brighton  works. 

Our  atttntion  is  next  directed  to  a  large  reducing  camera,  which 
occupies  a  small  room  adjacent  to  the  one  we  have  just  referred  to.  This 
piece  of  apparatus  we  should  think  well  pays  for  itself.  It  is  about 
ten  feet  long,  and  is  mounted  on  a  light  wooden  frame  running  on 
four  feet  to  which  castors  are  attached,  and  it  is  thus  easily  moved  from 
one  part  of  the  room  to  another.  A  simple  screw  adjustment  actuating 
the  lens  board  aUows  of  the  objective  being  centered,  or  moved  in  any 
part  of  the  frame  horizontally  or  vertically,  while  a  movable  back 
allows  of  two  or  three  successive  and  accurately  registered  exposnres 
beiug  made  on  one  plate  or  of  two  lantern  slides  also  being  so  made.  A 
simple  clamp  adjustment  to  the  frame,  moreover,  admits  of  the  correction 
of  an  erratic  water  or  sky  line  in  the  original  negative,  and  these  and 
other  minor  conveniences  in  the  camera  make  us  envious  of  a  very 
handy  piece  of  apparatus.  Reductions  can  be  made  by  tbis  camera 
direct  from  16  x  12  to  lantern  size. 

In  the  rooms  devoted  to  bromide  work  we  note  one  or  two  useful 
practical  ideas  which  tend  to  great  comfort  in  working.  For  example, 
the  developing  lamps,  glazed  with  non-aotinio  glass,  are  swung  over  the 
developing  sinks,  thus  taking  the  light  from  the  eyes  of  the  operators 
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and  conoentratiog  it  on  to  the  prints  or  enlargements— a  pleasant  and 
common-sense  arrangement.  Ferrous  oxalate  is  still  used  for  develop- 
ment. (It  is  surprising  to  note  what  little  headway  the  other  developers 
have  made,  for  bromide  work,  with  professional  photographers  and 
enlargers.)  We  learn  that  very  prolonged  soaking  or  washing  is  not  in 
favour  for  the  fixed  prints.  The  system  adopted  is  to  have  two  large  slate 
tanks,  with  constantly  changing  water.  The  prints,  being  placed  to  soak 
in  one,  are  taken  separately,  subjected  to  a  thorough  squeegeeing,  and 
again  soaked  in  fresh  water.  Half  a  dozen  squeegeeings  and  aoakings 
complete  this  part  of  the  process,  a  final  washing  of  two  hours  being 
then  given,  and  Mr.  Wicks  assured  us  that  the  system  had  not  yet  come 
under  suspicion  as  to  lack  of  permanency  of  results. 

The  contact  prints  on  bromide  paper  are  made  by  a  simple  yet  very 
ingenious  plan,  which  saves  much  time  and  is  highly  effective.  Electric 
light  being  available,  an  incandescent  lamp  is  placed  inside  a  square 
wooden  box-like  structure  having  a  sheet  of  glass  let  in  its  top.  On  this 
the  negative  is  placed.  A  large  cardboard  mask,  with  several  pencilled 
lines  as  guides  is  next  placed  in  situ,  and  the  exposure  "is  made  by  pressing 
the  bromide  paper  into  contact  with  the  negative  by  means  of  a  flat 
presser  held  in  the  left  hand,  the  large  sheet  of  bromide  paper  being 
moved  at  each  exposure  which  is  made  by  actuating  a  switch  that  con- 
trols the  light.  The  latter  is,  of  course,  instantly  turned  on  or  off.  With 
dense  negatives  an  exposure  of  ten  seconds  is  necessary,  three  seconds 
sufficing  for  thinner  cliches. 

Albumen  paper  is  still  used  at  the  Brighton  works,  where  it  is 
sensitised  on  the  premises ;  platinum  and  gelatino-chloride  are  also 
availed  of  to  a  considerable  extent.  A  very  large  number  of  carbon 
enlargements  are  produced — the  tissue  being  floated  at  the  works — and 
the  beautiful  quaUty  of  the  results  that  we  were  shown  testifies  both  to 
the  careful  manner  in  which  the  process  is  worked  throughout,  as  well 
as  to  its  popularity  with  photographers  and  the  public.  The  carbon 
method  is  also  utilised  for  the  production  of  cloud  negatives,  very  many 
of  which,  on  celluloid,  are  sent  out  from  Brighton.  Except  in  dark 
months  of  the  year,  when  electricity  is  available,  daylight  is  used  for  the 
enlargements  that  are  made.  A  branch  of  the  establishment  which  we 
bad  to  miss,  and  which  is  situated  in  another  part  of  the  town,  is  devoted 
to  colouring  and  finishing. 

What  struck  us  at  the  Brighton  Photographic  Company's  establish- 
ment was  the  thoroughly  workmanlike  nature  of  the  apparatus  used  in 
the  various  processes,  and  the  cleinlinesa  and  orderliness  everywhere 
visible.  This  being  so,  there  exists  little  rooui  for  su-prise  that,  in 
the  many  negatives,  prints,  enlargements,  and  transparencies  we  were 
shown,  a  very  great  degree  of  technical  skill  was  manifested,  and  that  the 
finished  results  sent  out  touch  a  high  level  of  beauty  and  merit.  Our 
short  account  hardly  does  justice  to  the  admirable  way  in  which  the 
business  is  conducted. 


THE  POSITION  OF  PHARMACY. 

Tee  recent  references  in  our  columns  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  and 
its  methods  of  administeiing  the  provisions  of  the  Poisons  Act  doubtless 
confer  great  interest  to  many  of  our  readers,  on  the  two  following  letters 
that  lately  appeared  in  a  Glasgow  contemporary. 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Glasgow  Herald. 

"  Sir, — In  recent  years  numerous  prosecutions  under  the  Pharmacy  Act 
have  called  public  attention  in  a  special  manner  to  the  drug  business. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  those  prpcautions  have  only  diverted 
attention  from  the  real  difficulties  with  wliiih  pharmacy  has  to  contend. 
Whilst  the  people  are  judging  harshly  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  in 
prosecuting  various  individuals  who  have  transgressed  against  the 
Pharmacy  Act,  they  are  quite  unaware  of  the  far  more  serious  difficulties 
with  which  pharmacy  has  to  contend,  and  against  which  the  Pharmacy 
Act  appears  to  hurl  itself  in  vain. 

•' Regarding  the  exact  nature  and  scope  of  the  Pharmacy  Act  much 
ignorance  exists,  not  only  amongst  the  people  generally,  but  amongst 
iboee  who  are  charged  with  the  administration  of  it,  and,  in  Scotland 
more  particularly,  adverse  remarks  made  from  the- Bench  have  influenced 
public  opinion  beyond  calculation.  Indeed,  remarks  have  been  made  at 
times  which  were  calculated  to  diffuse  the  opinion  that  chemists  are 
sordid,  selfish,  and  grasping  in  business  matters,  and  that  they  wish  to 
wring  a  system  of  protection  out  of  the  Pharmacy  Act  which  it  was 
never  meant  to  extend. 

•'To  speak  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  as  a  sort  of  chartered 
company  which  desires  to  create  a  monopoly  in  drugs  is  unjust  in  the 
highest  degree.  It  has,  no  doubt,  been  reserved  for  the  Society  to  take 
the  initiative  in  instituting  proceedings  againjt  those  guilty  of  infringe- 
ment of  the  Pharmacy  Act ;  but  the  Act  it«elf  was  framed,  not  in  the 


interests  of  chemists,  but  in  the  interests  of  the  general  public.  The 
same  Act  which  provides  for  the  public  safety,  by  demanding  that  poisons 
shall  only  be  sold  by  those  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  character  of 
poisonous  drugs,  demands,  upon  the  other  hand,  that  the  possession  of 
this  acquaintance  shall  be  demonstrated  upon  the  part  of  the  seller  by 
proof  produced  of  having  passed  examinations  of  an  educational  nature, 
the  scope  of  which  is  approved  of  by  the  Privy  Council.  It  would  be  a 
gross  injustice  to  demand  special  qualifications  in  the  interests  of  the 
pubhc  from  any  body  of  men,  and,  at  the  same  time,  refuse  protection 
as  a  counterbalance,  and  of  such  injustice  the  framers  of  the  Pharmacy 
Act  never  meant  to  be  guilty.  No  Act  could  be  plainer  in  its  language 
than  the  Pharmacy  Act  is,  and  the  inj  ustice  under  which  chemists  suffer 
at  the  present  time  is  in  no  way  chargeable  upon  the  Act  itself,  but  upon 
those  who  have  persistently  misadministered  it.  In  the  first  clause  of 
the  Pharmacy  Act  the  following  words  occur : — 

"  '  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell  or  keep  open  shop  for  retailing, 
dispensing,  or  compounding  poisons,  or  to  assume  or  use  the  title  "chemist  and 
druggist,"  or  "chemist,"  or  "druggist,"  or  "pharmacist,"  or  "dispensing 
chemist,"  or  "druggist,"  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  unless  such  person 
shall  be  a  pharmaceutical  chemist,  or  a  chemist  and  druggist  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Act, '  &c. 

"  The  meaning  of  this  clause  is  perfectly  plain.  Every  letter  of  it 
spells  protection,  and  the  whole  Act  from  beginning  to  end  recognises 
that  special  qualification  cannot  be  enforced  without  protection.  It  has 
been  decided,  however,  that  as  '  person '  does  not  mean  '  persons,'  a 
limited  company  may  trade  in  drugs,  even  if  there  are  no  qualified 
shareholders  in  it  at  all.  The  full  significance  of  this  finding  has  never 
become  apparent  to  the  general  public,  and  we  would  hope,  in  the 
interests  of  justice,  that  it  did  not  become  apparent  to  those  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  Act  at  the  time.  Private  individuals  who 
knew  nothing  about  drugs  formed  companies,  the  entire  shares  in  which 
were  held  within  one  family  circle.  Drug  stores  were  in  this  way  started 
all  over  the  country  by  individuals  in  defiance  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  and 
greatly  to  the  derogation  of  pharmacy,  both  from  a  scientific  and 
professional  point  of  view.  Of  course,  it  would  have  been  better  if  the 
Act  had  said  '  person  or  persons,'  but  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  the 
real  meaning  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  actually  couched.  Chemists 
have  in  this  matter  so  far  had  few  enough  friends  upon  their  side,  but  I 
am  glad  to  see  that  the  London  Times  has  recently  come  down  with  a 
strong  article  upon  the  subject.  He  quotes  the  case  of  a  young  man 
who  served  his  time  to  the  drug  business  and  went  in  for  the  preliminary 
examination  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  fifteen  times  without  being 
able  to  pass.  During  that  time  he  had  frequently  been  prosecuted  for 
keeping  open  shop,  being  unqualified,  but  at  last  he  formed  himself  into 
a  company  and  so  escaped  from  all  his  difficulties.  Of  course,  this  was 
a  had  case,  but  it  was  not,  in  my  opinion,  so  glaringly  absurd  as  the  cases 
of  numerous  others  who  have  formed  themselves  into  compatiies,  know- 
ing nothing  about  the  drug  business  at  all. 

"  Not  the  least  injustice  of  all  this  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  chemist 
who  has  been  carefully  trained  to  regard  pharmacy  as  a  responsible 
science,  and  who  is  therefore,  by  reason  of  this  very  training,  possessed 
more  of  professional  instinct  than  business  instincts,  is  brought  into 
competition  with  the  roaring  salesman,  for  whom  he  is  no  fit  match. 
Indeed,  the  professional  instincts  are  cultivated  directly  at  the  expense 
of  the  business  instincts,  so  that  the  chemist  cannot  fairly  compete  with 
the  man  who  looks  upon  drugs  as  mere  articles  of  commerce,  to  be  pushed, 
and  roared,  and  placarded  about  the  town.  Things  which  the  mere  sales- 
man can  do  without  compunction  are  looked  down  upon  by  the  profes- 
sional man,  with  his  keener  instincts  for  what  is  in  accord  with  the 
position  he  holds  and  the  responsibilities  he  is  under  to  support  the 
dignity  of  his  profession. 

"  An  even  worse  feature,  however,  consists  in  this,  that  pharmacy 
is  by  this  whole  system  pulled  down  and  kept  down,  so  that  Great 
Britain  is  falling  behind  in  the  world  of  scientific  pharmacy.  In  place 
of  pharmacy  being  made  a  useful  institution  based  upon  true  scientific 
principles,  and  making  true  scientific  progress,  it  is  degraded  practically 
to  a  huge  market,  in  which  quack  medicines  and  proprietary  at  tides  of 
all  kinds  ate  roared,  and  pushed,  and  crammed  upon  the  public,  regardless 
altogether  of  what  diseases  they  can  cure,  if  any,  regardless  also  of  the 
sufferings  of  humanity,  so  long  as  sales  are  made. 

"In  Germany  and  France  the  chemist  is  left  to  pursue  his  calling 
peacefully,  and  as  a  result  almost  all  scientific  advances  in  pharmacy 
have  been  made  in  these  countries.  In  Great  Britain  the  chemist  has 
either  to  come  to  his  shop  door,  so  to  speak,  and  roar  more  loudly  than 
his  unqualified  opponent,  or  else  see  his  family  go  into  the  workhouse. 
Not  long  ago  a  chemist  in  France  took  into  partnership  a  man  who  was 
unqualified  because  he  had  cash,  but  the  law  came  down  and  dissolved 
the  partnership,  at  the  same  time  imposing  a  heavy  fine  upon  the 
unqualified  man.  If  he  had  been  in  Great  Britain,  he  might  have  opened 
twenty  shops  without  any  qualified  partner  at  all,  and  our  Judges  would 
have  said  he  was  a  public  benefactor. 

"  Another  heavy  evil  consists  in  this,  that  not  only  are  the  masters 
unqualified,  but  they  employ  numerous  nnquaUfied  assistants,  many  of 
whom  have  not  even  learned  the  drug  business.  One  qualified  man  is 
engaged  at  perhaps  a  salary  of  90Z.,  and  ten  others  are  unqualified.  The 
business  does  502.  a  day,  and  this  mui  has  to  cover  his  master  and  ten 
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nnqaalified  assietaats  for  002.  a  year.  Truly  a  oertiQcate  from  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  has  to  go  a  long  way.  By  this  means  ten  men 
who  have  qualified  at  great  expense  and  trouble  are  thrown  upon  the 
streets,  or  compelled  to  take  what  salary  they  can  get  for  second-rate 
situations,  such  as  managing  doctors'  shops,  tie.,  for  it  must  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  drug  business  is  a  limited  business,  and  cannot 
give  employment  to  many  people. 

"Indeed,  this  fact  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  whole  matter. 
The  drug  business  is  so  limited  that  it  cannot  be  divided  between 
qualified  and  unqualified  men.  The  demand  for  groceries,  for  instance, 
is  practically  unlimited,  but  not  so  with  drugs.  The  legitimate  drug 
business  is  very  mnch  more  limited  than  people  think,  and  large  cutting 
places  as  a  rule  only  exist  by  putting  up  all  sorts  of  proprietary  medicines 
of  the  quack  order  and  selling  them  to  an  all- too-credulous  public.  The 
actual  consumpt  of  pure  drugs  and  chemists'  sundries  is  at  the  very 
outside  calculation  not  over  10<.  per  head  of  the  population  per  annum. 
I  dare  say,  the  consumpt  of  groceries  will  be  about  101 ,  but  upon  that 
subject  I  am  not  so  well  qualified  to  speak. 

"  Now,  in  these  days  of  democracy,  we  have  all  got  it  into  our  heads 
that  Britain  is  a  free  country  and  will  not  tolerate  any  form  of  Protection, 
and  somehow  or  other  this  question  has  got  swamped  in  the  bogs  of 
political  controversy.  Chemists  have,  in  my  opinion,  accepted  this 
position  too  readily.  They  have  practically  acknowledged  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  Free  Trade  versus  Protection.  I  say  it  is  nothing  of  the  kmd  ; 
the  whole  question  is  outside  that  of  Free  Trade  altogether.  It  is  entirely 
a  matter  of  special  protection  demanded  from  a  Government  which  has 
demanded  special  qualification.  I  am  surprised  that  chemists  don't 
insist  more  upon  this  point.  I  am  surprised  even  that  men  of  education 
who  are  not  chemists  fail  to  see  the  justice  of  it.  I  was  speaking  recently 
to  a  clergyman  upon  the  subject,  and  I  met  with  the  usual  remark — 
"Yes,  but  they  keep  a  qualified  man,  don't  they?"  How  would  this 
clergyman,  or  any  other  clergyman,  like  it  if  some  farmer  or  other  were 
to  step  in  and  claim  his  living,  at  the  same  time  giving  him  902.  a  year 
for  doing  the  work  ?  If  the  clergyman  were  to  complain,  I  would  aay, 
"  Yes,  but  the  farmer  keeps  a  qualified  man,  does  he  not?"  And  yet 
Government  demands  no  special  qualification  from  the  clergyman,  and 
doesn't  care  what  he  preaches  or  how  he  does  his  work.  If  there  is  a 
case  of  suicide  from  poison,  or  a  case  of  accidental  poisoning,  it  is  odds 
but  that  the  chemist  at  whose  shop  the  poison  was  bought  has  his 
business  permanently  ruined,  even  if  he  was  in  no  way  to  blame,  by 
Government  inquury  and  officialdom,  but  after  the  man  is  dead,  whether 
the  clergyman  did  his  work  well  or  not^well,  there  is  no  Government 
inquiry. 

"  I  think  that  the  quickest  way  to  cure  all  this  would  be  for  chemists 
to  approach  the  Privy  Council  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  same  power 
to  purge  the  register  that  doctors  and  lawyers  already  have.  We  could, 
in  this  manner,  cut  off  the  names  of  qualified  men  who  covered  un- 
qualified, and  then  nobody  would  be  able  to  say,  "  Yes  ;  but  he  keeps  a 
qualified  mau,  does  he  not  ?"  This  right  is  exercised  frequently  by  both 
the  Medical  Council  and  the  Society  of  Advocates,  and  chemists  will 
never  make  a  fair  living  or  be  at  liberty  to  devote  time  and  attention  to 
the  higher  and  more  scientific  side  of  pharmacy  until  tbey  obtain  the 
same  right.  In  the  mean  time  I  would  say  to  parents  and  guardians. 
Don't  send  your  lads  to  the  drug  business.  It  means  hard  work,  long 
hours,  arduous  study,  grave  responsibility,  and  901.  a  year  for  lifting  all 
these  oiif  the  shoulders  of  a  man  who  probably  never  made  a  manly  effort 
in  his  life  to  stand  in  a  manly  position. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  E." 

"  Sir. — In  your  issue  of  Saturday  a  correspondent  signing  himself  '  R.' 
pleads  for  a  more  stringent  Pharmacy  Act  and  for  more  extensive  powers 
to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  He  says  the  public  are  judging 
harshly  and  ignorantly  regarding  recent  proaeoutions  by  the  Phar- 
maceutical Society  ;  that  the  Pharmacy  Act  '  has  been  persistently  mal- 
administered ; '  and  that  the  Judges  on  the  bench  have  made  adverse 
and  unwarrantable  remarks  on  the  prosecutions. 

"The  Judges,  no  doubt,  have  their  limitations.  They  are  obliged  to 
construe  Acts  of  Parliament  as  they  find  them  printed  by  the  Queen's 
printers,  and  they  are  not  entitled  to  assume  intentions  of  the  Legislature 
which  are  not  expressed  in  words.  Your  correspondent  may  have  the 
advantage  of  the  Judges  in  knowing  better  what  were  the  iutentions  of 
the  framers  of  the  Pharmacy  Act.  The  Judges  have  assumed,  perhaps 
erroneously,  that  the  intention  of  the  Legislature,  in  passing  the  Sale  of 
Poisons  Act.  was  the  protection  of  the  public  against  the  careless  and 
ignorant  handling  of  poisons  which  were  to  be  used  as  medicines.  They 
have  accordingly  held  that,  where  a  properly  qualified  person  is  engaged 
in  a  drug  store  to  dispense  poisons,  the  requirements  of  the  Pharmacy 
Act  are  fully  met. 

"  In  consequence  of  this  judgment,  drug  stores,  as  your  correspondent 
gays,  '  have  been  started  all  over  the  country  by  individuals  who  knew 
nothing  about  drugs,'  but  who  formed  companies  and  engaged  qualified 
persons.  This,  your  correspondent  says,  '  has  been  done  in  defiance  of 
the  Pharmacy  Act,  and  greatly  to  the  derogation  of  pharmacy  both  from 
a  scientific  and  professional  point  of  view.'  WLiat  is  meant  by  '  the 
derogation  of  pharmacy  from  the  scientific  and  professional  point  of  view  ' 
I  take  to  be  simply  this,  that  medicines  have,  since  the  establishment 
of  those  drug  stores,  been  sold  at  very  much  less  prices  than  formerly. 
This  is  all  that  is  meant  by  '  the  derogation  of  pharmacy,'  and  by  '  phar- 


macy being  pulled  down  and  kept  down,  and  falling  behind  in  the  world 
of  pliarmacy.'  People  are  payiog  less  thin  they  did  for  their  medicines, 
and  this  is  tlie  serious  state  of  affairs  for  which  the  people  are  implored 
to  find  a  remedy. 

"'Not  the  least  injustice,' says 'E.,' is  that  'the  chemist,  with  his 
professional  instincts,  is  brought  into  competition  with  the  roaring  sales- 
man, for  whom  he  is  no  tit  match.'  Who  the  'roaring  salesman  '  maybe 
I  am  not  quite  sure,  but  I  have  some  notion  what  the  '  professional 
instincts'  are  which  are  'cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the  business 
instincts,'  and  which  place  the  man  who  is  possessed  of  more  professiona 
instinct  than  business  instinct  at  a  disadvantage  when  brought  into 
competition  with  others.  It  the  '  professional  instinct '  is  that  insufferable 
conceit  that  leads  men  engaged  in  some  professions  to  regard  themselves 
as  very  much  better  than  their  neighbours,  one  can  understand  how 
men  impregnated  with  this  '  professional  instinct '  will  be  at  a  dis- 
advantage when  brought  into  competition  with  men  having  that  bu!<ine8D 
instinct  which  leads  them  to  be  serviceable  to  their  neighbours.  I 
suppose  it  will  be  '  professional  instinct '  which  leads  your  correspondent 
to  speak  of  the  '  roaring  salesman  '  and  the  '  mere  salesman,'  and  to  say 
of  him  that  he  can  do  witbout  compunction  things  that  the  professional 
chemist  looks  down  on.  The  chemist,  according  to  '  E.,'  has  '  a  keener 
instinct  fo'r  what  is  in  accord  with  the  position  he  holds  and  the  responsi- 
bilities he  is  under  to  support  the  dignity  of  his  profession ' — which 
simply  means  that  the  chemist  has  a  very  high  opinion  of  himself.  This 
high  opinion  is  maintained  greatly  through  ignorance  of  others.  It  is 
not  at  all  likely  that  the  general  knowledge  of  the  chemist  is  greater  than 
that  of  printers,  or  booksellers,  or  watchmakers,  or  photographers,  or 
masons,  or  joiners,  or  painters.  Each  of  those  tradesmen  knows  his  own 
business,  and  some  of  them  in  general  knowledge  would  surpass  the 
chemist.  The  chemist  is  not  always  an  Admirable  Crichton  ;  be  is 
sometimes  a  person  of  very  limited  culture,  of  whom  the  best  that  could 
be  hoped  is  that  he  should  know  his  own  business. 

"  Your  correspondent  thinks  that  a  great  evil  arises  from  qualified 
chemists  '  covering  '  unqualified  men.  But  the  Pharmacy  Act  does  nOt 
sanction  any  'covering.'  It  says  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person 
to  retail,  or  dispense,  or  compound  poisons  except  a  qualified  chemist. 
That  means  that  a  qualified  person  only  has  to  dispense  the  poisons, 
whether  it  be  in  a  shop  or  a  store.  It  does  not  permit  a  qualified  chemist 
to  delegate  his  duties  to,  say,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  while  he  is  away  for  a  week 
or  two.  Yet  this  is  often  done,  and  I  suggest  that  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  should  see  to  it.  The  persons  whs  are  most  frequently  violating 
the  Pharmacy  Act  are  the  chemists  themselves. 

"Your  correspondent  says  that  the  people  are  judging  harshly  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  regarding  recent  prosecutions.  I  think  that 
exceedingly  likely,  and  I  think  the  harsh  judgment  is  very  fully  justified. 
There  was  no  public  interest  served  by  the  prosecution  of  dealers  in 
photographic  materials,  even  though  these  materials  were  poisonoas. 
There  was  in  these  prosecutions  a  very  obvious  attempt  to  create  s 
monopoly  in  favour  of  chemists,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  public.  There 
was  a  straining  of  the  Pharmacy  Act  to  purposes  which  were  certainly  not 
in  public  contemplation  when  tbe  Act  was  passed.  It  was  certainly  not 
anticipated  that  the  Pharmacy  Act,  which  gave  to  drnggists  who  had 
experience  in  compounding  doctors'  prescriptions,  and  to  others  who 
might  acquire  like  knowledge,  a  sole  privilege  of  compounding  and  selling 
poisonous  medicines — it  was  not  anticipated,  I  say,  that  the  Act  w«i  to 
prevent  seedsmen  from  selling  plant  dressings,  or  drysalters  from  selling 
such  stuffs  as  are  needed  in  manufacturing  operations.  The  Phar- 
maceutical Society  has  shown,  by  tbe  recent  prosecutions,  that  the  words 
of  the  Act  are  capable  of  being  construed  so  as  to  needlessly  harass 
traders  all  over  the  country.  It  may,  no  doubt,  appear  to  the  chemist 
very  desirable  to  confer  upon  him  an  extensive  monopoly,  but  it  will  not 
appear  equally  desirable  to  the  general  public.         W.  D.  MiCOREooB." 


FLASHLIGHT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
[Aastralian  Photographic  Journal.) 
It  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that,  while  flashlight  work  has 
received  considerable  attention  in  England  and  other  parts  of  tbe  world, 
both  from  professionals  and  amateurs,  this  fascinating  branch  of  the 
art  seems  to  be  almost  entirely  neglected  throughout  the  Australian 
colonies. 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  this  should  be  so,  unless  it  be  that 
amateurs  and  others  have  "  tried  their  'prentice  hands  "  at  it  and  failed, 
or  have  been  deterred  from  taking  it  up  from  an  erroneous  impression 
that  it  is  a  most  difficult  and  expensive  pastime,  With  far  greater  chances 
of  failure  than  oE  success. 

My  object  in  these  articles  is  to  dispel  any  such  idea,  and  to  give 
such  detailed  ani  practical  information  on  the  subject  as  will  enable  any 
one  with  a  very  limited  experience  in  photography  to  command  success 
in  ninety  cases  in  every  hundred. 

But,  first,  a  word  as  to  the  utility  of  flashlight  work.  I  have  been 
asked  this  question  on  several  occasions,  and  have  wondered  that  any 
intelligent  person  should  fail  to  see  its  usefulness.  One  is  enabled  by 
its  means  to  obtain  photographs  of  places  and  scenes  utterly  impossible 
in  any  other  way.    Daylight  is  dispensed  with,  and  is  substituted  by  one 
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more  actinic  in  its  character,  and  far  more  thoroughly  under  the  control 
of  the  operator.  Portraits  may  be  taken  at  night,  pretty  and  effective 
family  groups  and  gatherings  secnred  amid  all  those  every-day  sur- 
roundings which  make  the  word  "  home"  so  dear.  What  more  delight- 
ful and  welcome  present  could  be  received  by  absent  members  than  a 
photograph  of  "those  at  home  "  by  the  old  fireside,  in  the  "dear  old 
room  "  where  the  happy  days  of  youth  and  childhood  were  spent  in  the 
long,  long  years  ago  ? 

If  for  no  other  reason,  flashlight  photography  should  take  a  leading 
place,  and  be  valued  highly  by  all  interested  in  the  art ;  but  when,  added 
to  this,  one  can  also  secure  permflnent  records  of  visits  to  the  caves  and 
caverns  of  the  earth,  work  in  the  mines,  and  last,  but  not  least,  of  the 
yarious  acts  and  scenes  in  amatmr  and  otber  thea  rical  perfcrmances — 
to  say  nothing  of  fancy-dress  balls  and  the  like — I  think  liitle  nfel  be 
said  further  in  its  favour.  That  it  is  possible,  and  comparaii/ely  easy, 
to  do  such  things,  I  hope  to  show. 

The  Appaiutus. 

Without  further  remarks,  I  will  go  into  the  matter,  beginning  with  the 
apparatus. 

This,  as  already  mentioned,  need  not  be  of  an  espeneive  character,  or 
deter  any  amateur  with  even  very  limited  means.  Of  course,  should  he 
be  a  millionaire,  he  may  be  as  extravagant  as  he  pleases  ;  but,  although 
be  may  thus  make  the  work  somewhat  easier,  I  will  not  guarantee  his 
pictures  will  be  improved  thereby.  One  of  the  tlford  gold-medal  pictures, 
and  the  negative  of  which  that  Company  made  a  request  to  purchase, 
was  taken  by  means  of  a  battery  of  "  five  penny  clay  tobacco  pipes." 
The  secret  of  success  was  the  arrangement  of  the  lamps  and  figures  in 
the  picture,  and  which  the  reader  may  easily  repeat  by  following  the 
directions  given  : — 

For  an  ordinary  room  up  to  24  x  14  feet  (the  size  of  room  in  above 
picture),  procure  four  round  sticks — straight  broomsticks  will  do  well — 
about  40  inches  long  and  J  inch  thick.  Get  the  smith  to  fit  a  brass  or 
stout  tin  ferrule  7  inches  long  at  the  end  of  stick  No.  1,  in  which  to  place 
No.  2.  Cut  two  pieces  of  dry  and  heavy  timber,  each  20  x  2 J  x  2  inches. 
Mortise  these  so  that  they  will  be  across  each  other  even  with  the  floor, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  centre  of  the  crossing  portion  is  about 
14  inches  from  the  long  ends.  Make  these  to  fit  tightly  into  each  other, 
but  80  that  they  may  be  knocked  apart  for  packing  purposes.  A  thumb- 
screw, going  nearly  through,  will  secure  them  when  in  use.  Bore  a 
hole  just  large  enough  to  fit  end  of  stiak  No.  1,  almost— but  not  quite- 
through  the  centre  of  the  cross,  and  put  a  screw-eye  into  each  end  of  both 
pieces.  Erect  Nos.  1  and  2  into  the  hole,  and,  to  thoroughly  steady 
them,  put  a  small  screw-eye  through  ferrule  into  No.  1,  and  secure  all 
together  with  stays  of  strong  cord.  Get  the  smith  to  make  two  itrong 
T-shaped  ferrules,  so  that  the  top  portions  fit  on  No.  2  so  tightly  that, 
while  they  may  be  moved  up  and  down  with  an  eiiort,  they  will  not  move 
of  themselves.  ThU  is  important.  The  other  part  of  each  ferrule  must 
fit  one  end  of  sticks  Nos.  3  and  4,  which  may,  with  advantage,  be  some- 
what thinner  than  the  other  two.  Place  ferrules  on  No  2,  so  that  upper 
cross  sirm  will  be  6  inches  from  top,  and  the  other  one  about  1  foot  below 
this  ;  insert  ends  of  the  other  two  sticks,  twist  them  at  right  angles,  or 
more,  to  each  other,  and  the  support  for  the  lamps  is  complete. 

Should  any  reader  have  a  difficulty  in  making  this  apparatus  for  him- 
self, no  doubt  it  can  be  supplied  by  photographic  stock  dealers,  with 
packing  box  complete,  at  moderate  cost. 

I  will  suppose  five  lamps  are  to  be  fitted,  although,  should  a  less 
number  be  suflicient  for  the  purpose,  the  others  may  be  cut  off  by  draw- 
ing the  rubber  tubing  from  them  and  fitting  the  ends  with  small  corks 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  air  when  discharging  the  lamps.  Whether 
"  tobacco  pipes  "  or  the  more  highly  finished  and  ornamental  "  flash- 
lamps"  are  used,  the  arrangement  will  be  the  same.  First  mark  position 
of  three  lamps  on  upper  arm,  in  the  middle  and  near  each  end,  but  clear 
of  the  ferrule.  Oa  the  lower  arm  the  best  places  are  near  the  outer  end 
and  about  15  inches  from  upright  If  pipes  are  used,  they  must  he 
secnred  to  the  arms  by  means  of  rubber  bands  or  fine  binding  wire,  not 
too  rigidly,  but  so  that  the  tubing  may  be  easily  slipped  on  and  off,  yet 
firmly  enough  to  prevent  them  "  turning  turtle."  Should  lamps  be  used, 
perhaps  the  easiest  way  to  secure  them  is  to  have  two  stout  wire  spikes, 
soldered  on  each,  about  IJ  inches  long,  and  on  either  side.  Holes  to 
match  bored  through  the  arms  will  receive  and  hold  them  securely. 
These  lamps  must  all  te  connected  by  small  rubber  tubing,  similar  to 
that  used  for  discharging  pneumatic  shutters.  In  this  manner  make  or 
obtain  the  following  brass  connecting  tubes,  of  such  thickness  as  to  allow 
rubber  to  be  tightly  stretched  thereon.  Their  several  arms  need  not  be 
more  than  1  inch  in  length.  One  T  piece,  two  Y  shape,  one  F.  Secure 
these  also  loosely  to  the  frame  as  follows : —  ^^  to  side  of  ferrule,  holding 
the  lower  arm ;  one  Y  on  this  arm  between  ferrule  and  first  lamp  ;  F  to 
side  of  upper  ferrule  ;  and  the  other  Y  between  first  and  second  lamps  on 
upper  arm.  Connect  all  these  and  lamps  together  with  the  rubber 
tubing,  leaving  some  15  feet  hanging  from  the  lower  ferrule  with  which 
to  discharge  the  lamps.  The  air  supply  may  be  produced  by  a  lirge 
pneumatic  ball,  the  lungs,  or  a  pair  of  bellows.  In  the  latter  case  a 
spiral  spring  must  be  fastened  between  the  two  handles  to  keep  the 
bellows  inflated  and  prevent  them  collapsing  and  so  firing  off  the  charges 


before  their  time.  They  are  easily  acted  upon  by  the  foot  when  all  is 
ready.  Personally,  I  prefer  "  my  own  bellows  "  (lungs),  and  accordingly 
have  the  15-feet  length  of  the  larger  gas  tubing,  the  lower  limit  of  its 
ferrule  being  made  of  stouter  brass  to  fit  it  tightly.  In  order  to  prevent 
any  chance  of  this  being  dragged  off  the  ferrule,  it  is  well  to  tie  a  piece  of 
string  tightly  round  rubber,  a  few  inches  below  ferrule,  on  stick  No.  1, 
and  loop  it  over  the  screw-eye  in  the  same.  Chakles  Gbcncell. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  SPECTRUM  SENSITIVENESS  OF  A  SILVER  SALT. 

[  Jonmal  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society.) 

The  question  which  it  is  desired  to  discuss  is.  Why  a  sensitive  salt  ia 
sensitive  to  more  than  merely  monochromatic  light?  We  have  to  come 
back  to  first  principles  before  we  can  endeavour  to  answer  the  question 
at  all.  The  principle,  or  perhaps  we  may  call  it  the  law,  involved  in  the 
first  place  is  that,  where  there  is  absorption  of  light  by  a  body,  there  work 
of  some  kmd  must  be  performed.  When  we  place  a  slab  of  bromide  of  silver 
in  front  of  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope,  or,  what  will  do  as  well,  if  we  examine 
a  spectrum  through  such  a  slab,  we  find  that  the  light  that  it  absorbs 
corresponds  with  the  photographic  action  that  takes  place  on  a  bromide 
plate.  Of  course,  this  maybe  taken  as  a  reply  to  the  question,  if  we  wish  ; 
but  it  is  my  wish  to  carry  the  matter  a  stage  further  back.  It  may  be 
taken  as  axiomatic  that,  when  light  acts  on  bromide  of  silver  Ag.:6r«,  one 
atom  of  bromine  is  thrown  out  of  the  molecule  by  the  light  itself,  and  the 
only  way  in  which  this  can  be  done  is  by  the  waves  of  light  increasing 
the  swing  of  the  atom  as  it  vibrates  in  the  molecule.  It  is  usually  con- 
sidered that  we  must  have  well-timed  blows  to  increase  a  swing  of  a 
body,  that  is,  that  they  must  be  perpetually  given  at  a  fixed  interval  of 
time,  such  time  being  the  time  of  the  swing.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
atom  of  bromine  which  is  swimg  out  we  have  an  almost  infinite  number 
of  waves  of  different  periods  which  will  affect  it.  Thus,  from  the  yellow 
to  ultra-violet,  we  have  a  whole  octave  of  waves  which  affect  the  bromide 
of  silver.  It  looks  as  if  that  what  is  usually  accepted  as  a  necessity  ia 
not  so.  The  explanation,  however,  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  can  only 
require  a  certain  amplitude  (the  amplitude  which  is  sufficient  depending 
on  circumstances  external  to  the  molecule,  such  as  the  avidity  of  a  neigh- 
bouring substance  to  attract  the  atom  and  to  annex  it)  to  cause  it  to 
swing  beyond  the  sphere  of  molecular  attraction,  and,  if  this  is  attained, 
any  further  increase  in  motion  is  superfluous  as  far  as  that  atom  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  next  point  to  consider  is,  whether  such  an  increase  in  motion 
or  swing  can  be  given  by  waves  which  are  not  absolutely  in  tune  with  the 
swing.  A  very  simple  physical  experiment  shows  that  such  can  be  the 
case.  Swing  two  pendulums  side  by  side  on  the  same  knife  edge ;  let 
one  be  a  cord  with  a  small  weight  attached,  and  the  other  a  heavy  weight 
with  a  rigid  attachment.  Let  them,  first  of  all,  be  of  the  same  length. 
When  the  heavy  weight  is  set  in  motion,  the  flexible  pendulum  will  take 
up  the  motion  and  swing  with  it  side  by  side,  and  as  long  as  one  swings 
the  other  will  swing.  Let,  however,  the  flexible  pendulum  be  slightly 
shorter  than  the  rigid  pendulum,  and  the  motion  of  the  former  will  be 
increased  at  first,  and  then,  after  a  long  interval,  die  away,  and  again 
increase,  and  so  on,  this  increase  and  diminution  depending  on  the 
relative  lengths  of  the  two  pendulums.  When  the  swing  of  one  is  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  swing  of  the  other,  the  swing  of  the  light 
pendulum  will  gradually  diminish  until  it  comes  to  rest,  when  it  will 
commence  to  swing  again  with  the  heavy  pendulum.  Supposing  the 
flexible  pendulum  to  be  an  atom  acted  upon  by  a  wave  motion  with 
which  it  IS  not  absolutely  in  tune,  it  will  increase  the  amplitude  of 
swing  at  first,  and,  if  the  amplitude  it  takes  is  sufficient  to  take  it  out  of 
the  sphere  of  the  attraction  of  the  molecule,  it  will  not  matter  that  the 
two  motions  are  not  exactly  of  the  same  period.  We  eventually  come  to 
periods  of  vibration  which  are  so  different  that  the  atom  can  never  be 
ejected,  and  here  we  have  no  sensitivenees,  as  it  is  called.  Absorption 
indicates  the  same  thing  in  a  visible  manner,  so  absorption  and  sensi- 
tiveness go  hand  in  hand.  It  seems  to  me  that,  broadly,  this  is  a  view 
that  accounts  for  atomic  motion  answering  to  such  a  large  part  of  the 
spectrum,  as  we  know  it  does.  This  view  miy  be  enlarged  in  various 
directions  to  account  for  phenomena  which  I  have  called  attention  to  in 
the  last  three  years  or  so.  The  increase  in  sensitiveness  in  a  higher 
temperature  of  the  silver  salt,  the  sluggishness  of  the  response  to  feeble 
light,  and  also  to  very  intense  light,  can  be  traced  to  this  cause,  and  I 
propose  shortly  to  give  a  theory  based  on  what  has  just  been  indicated. 

Captain  Abney,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  P.R.P.B. 
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ON  THE  EONTGEN  BATS. 

fExtract  from  the  PrtsiJent'B  innnal  Addrtss  to  the  Victoria  Inttitute.] 

For  a  very  long  time  it  has  been  known  that  an  electric  diecbarge  passes 
more  readily  through  tolerably  rarefied  air  than  tbrongh  air  of  greater 
density,  and  so  with  other  gases.  If  ve  have  a  longish  closed  tabe,  pro- 
vided with  electrodes  at  the  ends  by  means  of  platinum  wires  passing 
through  the  glass,  if  the  air  be  tolerably  exhausted  from  it,  an  electric 
discharge  passes,  comparatively  speaking,  freely  through  it,  forming  a 
beautiful  Bkein  of  light,  if  X  may  so  speak,  and  under  certain  circum- 
stances that  skein  of  light  is  divided  into  strata  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner.  These  strata  fill  the  greater  part  of  the  tube  from  the  positive 
electrode,  or  anode,  as  it  is  called,  till  we  get  nearly,  but  not  quite,  to 
the  negative  electrode,  or  cathode.  There  is  a  dark  space  separating  the 
end  of  the  positive  discharge  which,  as  I  said,  under  suitable  conditions 
and  sutliciently  high  exhaustion,  shows  stratification  from  a  blue  glow 
enveloping  the  negative  electrode  or  part  of  it.  The  luminosity  about 
the  cathode  is  somewhat  indefinitely  bounded  on  the  side  of  the 
stratification. 

When,  however,  the  exhaustion  is  carried  still  further,  at  the  same 
time  the  strata  become  wider  apart,  and  the  luminosity  recedes  from  the 
cathode  and  expands,  forming  a  sort  of  glowing  halo  much  more  sharply 
defined  on  the  inside  than  the  outside ;  in  that  respect  resembling  the 
ordinary  luminous  halo — not  the  corona — occasionally  seen  round  the 
moon.  We  have  here,  then,  these  two  dark  spaces  ;  one  outside  the  halo, 
where  the  luminosity  gradually  fades  off,  and  another  dark  space  on  the 
inside,  where  the  luminosity  is  more  sharply  defined,  and  which  reaches 
to  the  negative  electrode. 

Now,  it  is  the  phenomena  in  connexion  with  this  second  dark  space 
that  I  have  more  particularly  to  bring  before  you.  As  the  exhaustion  is 
rendered  higher  and  higher,  the  inner  dark  space  gets  wider  and  wider, 
until  at  a  sufficiently  high  exhaustion  it  fills  the  whole  tube  or  bulb.  Mr. 
Crookes  has  worked  more  especially  at  this  subject,  and,  indeed,  the 
tubes  which  are  now  used  for  the  production  of  the  Bontgen  rays  are 
generally  called  "Crookes'  tubes."  I  have  seen  in  some  of  the  foreign 
periodicals  the  word  "  Crookes  "  used  to  signify  one  of  these  tubes.  Mr. 
Crookes'  researches  in  very  high  vacua  led  him  up  to  that  most  remark- 
able instrument,  the  radiometer,  the  nature  of  which  led  us  to  form 
clearer  conceptions  than  we  had  hitherto  done,  of  the  nature  of  the 
motion  of  molecules  in  gas ;  or,  rather,  when  the  theory  of  the  radio- 
meter was  made  out,  presented  us,  as  I  may  say,  with  a  visible  exhibition 
of  the  thing  in  actual  working. 

Now,  these  researches,  which  led  Mr.  Crookes  to  improve  his  vacuum, 
naturally  led  him  to  examine  the  electrical  phenomena  produced  by 
excessively  high  vacua. 

I  have  said  that  it  was  with  the  second  or  inner  dark  space  that  I  had 
chiefly  to  do.  When  the  exhaustion  is  sufficient,  that  fills  the  whole 
tube. 

Now,  what  takes  place  in  this  dark  space  ?  Suppose  we  interpose  a 
screen,  such  as  a  plate  of  mica  with  a  hole  in  it.  A  portion  of  the  dis- 
charge from  the  negative  electrode  goes  through  that  hole  and  continues 
onwards  in  a  straight  course  until  it  reaches  the  wall  of  the  tube.  When 
it  reaches  the  wall  of  the  tube  (I  will  suppose  the  tube,  as  it  is  called,  to 
be  made  of  German  glass)  it  produces  a  greenish  yellow  fluorescence,  or 
phosphorescence  of  very  brief  duration.  I  need  hardly  say  that,  if  you  do 
not  Umit  what  comes  from  the  negative  electrode  by  the  screen  with  a 
hole  in  it,  you  get  a  broader  beam,  which  affects  the  glass  wall  over  a 
larger  space. 

Now,  what  is  it  that  proceeds  from  the  negative  electrode  towards  the 
glass,  and,  when  it  gets  there,  produces  this  phosphorescence?  Is  it 
light,  or  is  it  matter  ? 

One  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  this  something  is,  that 
you  can  deflect  it  in  its  course  by  a  magnet.  If  you  present  a  magnet  to 
a  ray  of  light,  it  does  not  deflect  it  at  all ;  but  this  something  is  easily 
deflected  by  a  magnet,  even  by  a  tolerably  weak  magnet.  Mr.  Crookes 
found  that  in  addition  to  that  property,  if  this  discharge  of  a  something 
fell  upon  one  side  of  a  very  light  fan  formed  of  thin,  split  mica,  and 
delicately  mounted  so  as  to  enable  it  to  spin  readily,  it  sent  it  spinning 
round  ;  and  he  believed  that  the  nature  of  that  which  we  have  here  to  do 
with  is,  that  it  is  a  stream  of  molecules.  Nobody,  I  suppose,  denies  that 
there  is  matter  propelled  ;  but  there  has  been  a  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  matter  propelled  is  of  the  essence  of  the  pheno- 
menon, or  whether  it  is  something  merely  accidental.  Mr.  Crookes  held 
that  it  was  of  the  essence  of  the  phenomenon,  and  that  we  had  here, 
really,  a  stream  of  molecules,  and  I  must  say,  for  my  own  part,  I  believe 
he  was  right.  But  some  foreign  men  of  science  hold  that  the  projection 
of  matter  is  altogether  a  secondary  phenomenon,  and  that  what  comes 
through  this  small  hole  is  really  only  a  process  which  goes  on  in  the 
ether — something  so  far  of  the  nature  of  light,  but  yet  differing  from 
ordinary  light  most  markedly  in  the  property  of  being  deflected  by  a 
magnet.  To  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  saying  something  secondary,  Pro- 
fessor Wiedemann,  who  holds  the  opinion  that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  light, 
or  a  process  going  on  in  the  ether,  imagines  that  the  projection  of  matter 
has  no  more  to  do  with  the  phenomenon  than  the  path  of  a  cannon  ball 
has  to  do  with  your  hearing  the  sound  of  the  cannon.  I  think,  myself, 
OuA  it  has  a  great  deal  more  to  do  with  it  than  that.    However,  Iwill  leave 


that  matter  for  the  present  to  pass  on  to  some  researches  which  led  np  to 
the  remarkable  discovery  by  Dr.  Bontgen. 

In  Germany,  Professor  Lenard  made  a  very  remarkable  series  of  ex- 
periments in  what  the  Germans  call,  and  what  we  may  call,  the  cathodie 
rays,  and  which  he  believed  to  be  actual  rays,  and  not  streams  of  mole- 
cules sent  from  the  cathode.  In  order  to  produce  these  rays,  as  I  will 
call  them,  you  want  a  very  high  vaoaum.  If,  however,  you  make  your 
vacuum  too  high  and  too  nearly  perfect,  yon  cannot  get  the  electric  dis- 
cbarge to  pass  through  it.  A  perfect  vacuum  appears  to  be  a  non- 
conductor, and,  if  you  attempted  to  make  the  electric  discharge  pass 
through  it,  it  would  go,  by  preference,  on  the  ontside  from  one  electrode 
to  the  other,  so  that  you  cannot  work  directly  with  anything  too  nearly 
approaching  to  a  perfect  vacuum.  But  it  is  a  very  remarkable  thing, 
though  Lenard,  I  believe,  was  not  the  first  to  discover  it,  bat  HittorfT, 
that  these  cathodie  rays  pass,  or  appear  to  pass,  through  a  plate  of 
aluminium  which  is  perfectly  impervious  to  light,  or  even  to  the  ultra- 
violet rays,  which  we  know  by  their  effects,  though  we  do  not  see  them 
directly ;  so  that  you  may  have  these  cathodie  rays  at  one  side  and  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  at  the  other.  Lenard  constructed  an  apparatus 
commencing  with  a  Crookes'  tube,  in  which  there  was  very  high,  thongb 
not  too  high,  exhaustion,  with  a  cathode  which  was  either  flat  or  cup- 
shaped  at  ene  end,  and  opposite  to  that,  in  the  part  where  the  catbodio 
rays  would  strike  the  glass  if  it  were  there,  inst«^  of  glass  it  was  closed 
by  a  thin  plate  of  aluminium  foil,  so  thin  that  it  would  support  the 
atmospheric  pressure  although  it  was  impervious  to  air.  Bat  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  tube  he  had  another  tube,  which  was  also  capable  ol 
exhaustion.  The  two  tubes  had  glass  tubes  leading  from  them  to  the 
same  air  pnmp.  There  was  communication  with  the  air  pump  and 
communication  between  the  two  tubes,  and  you  could  exhaust  them 
together,  and  the  pressure  would  be  so  far  reduced  that  the  aluminium 
plate  was  strong  enough  to  sustain  the  reduced  pressure.  They  were 
both  exhausted  together  until  a  suitable  exhaustion  was  produced  for  the 
production  of  the  cathodie  rays  in  the  first  tube,  and  then  the  connexion 
between  the  two  tubes  was  intercepted,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  second 
tube,  which  was  kept  connected  with  the  air  pump,  was  continued  for 
several  days,  until,  as  near  as  he  could  get  it,  there  was  nothing  at  all  in 
the  way  of  gas  left  in  it.  What  was  the  result  ?  In  the  first  tube  the 
cathodie  rays  were  produced  by  the  electric  discharga  They  fell  on  the 
aluminium  foil  at  the  end,  and  then  there  was  a  continuation  of  cathodie 
rays  in  the  highly  exhausted  tube — the  vacuum  tube  I  will  call  it — and 
these  went  on  as  if  they  had  been  rays  of  Ught.  They  were  deflected  by 
the  magnet  just  like  the  original  cathodie  rays. 

Now,  at  first  sight,  that  looks  very  much  as  if  yon  had  to  deal  with 
actual  rays,  which  passed  through  the  aluminium  foil,  just  as  rays  of 
light  would  pass  through  a  plate  of  glass.  But  I  think  the  real  explana- 
tion of  it  is  altogether  different.  I  believe  it  to  be  of  this  nature.  First, 
I  will  use  rather  a  gross  illustration,  in  order  that  you  may  the  better 
apprehend  the  nature  of  the  other  explanation  that  I  am  about  to  bring 
before  you.  Suppose  that  I  have  a  row  of  ivory  balls  in  contact,  such  M 
billiard  balls,  and  that  another  similar  ball  strikes  the  first  of  these. 
The  result  is  that  the  last  of  the  balls  is  sent  off,  and  the  striking  ball 
and  the  intermediate  balls  remain  approximately  at  rest.  Now  it  is  con- 
ceivable thst  something  analogous  to  that  may  take  place  as  regards 
these  so-called  cathodie  rays,  supposing  they  are  not  rays  at  all,  but 
streams  of  molecules.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  molecules  proceeding 
from  the  cathode  or  negative  electrode  of  the  first  tube,  be  they  of  re- 
sidual gas,  or  aluminium,  or  platinum,  might  fall  upon  the  thin 
aluminium  plate  which  forms  a  wall  between  the  two  tubes,  separating 
the  one  from  the  other,  and  that  that  would  give  rise  to  molecular  dis- 
charge in  the  second  space,  although  the  actual  moving  molcules  never 
passed  through  the  wall.  As  I  say,  that  is  a  rough  illustration — rather  » 
gross  and  material  illastration — to  enable  yon  to  tmderatand  more  clearly 
the  view  I  have  to  bring  before  you. 

I  have  said  that  the  so-called  cathodie  rays  are  easily  deflected  by  a 
magnet.  Now,  we  know  from  other  experiments  that  it  a  body  sufB- 
oiently  charged  with  electricity  is  in  rapid  motion,  and  that  motion  takes 
place  in  a  magnetic  field,  the  body  tends  to  be  deflected.  This  looks, 
therefore,  very  much  as  if  these  cathodie  rays  are  actually  streams  of 
molecules,  which,  being  highly  charged  electrically,  and  of  almost  incon- 
ceivable minuteness,  would  be  deflected  by  a  slight  magnetic  force.  Now, 
if  these  highly  charged  molecules  come  to  strike  on  the  aluminium  wall 
which  separates  the  two  tubes  (which  are  end  to  end)  from  one  another, 
it  may  be  that  an  electrical  action  goes  ou  which  resembles  very  much 
what  electrolysis  is  supposed  to  be  according  to  tbe  views  of  Grotthus.  I 
shall  not  have  time  to  enter  into  an  explanation  of  that  now,  for  it  would 
lead  me  too  far  from  the  subject ;  but  several  present  will,  no  doubt, 
understand  what  I  mean  when  I  refer  to  the  views  of  Qrotthas.  The 
molecules  then  impinge  on  the  wall,  and  give  rise  to  a  projection  of 
molecules  from  the  second  side  of  the  wall,  bat  the  latter  are  not  the 
same  molecules  which  impinged  on  the  first  side  of  it.  Whether  the 
molecules  projected  in  the  second  tube  come  from  a  very  minute  quantity 
of  residual  gas,  or  whether  they  are  derived  from  the  aluminium  wall 
itself,  from  which  they  are  torn,  as  it  wer  3,  does  not  signify  for  my  pur- 
pose. We  have  here,  you  see,  a  conceivable  mode  of  emitting  these 
so-called  rays  in  this  way,  simulating  the  transmission  of  a  ray  of  light 
through  a  plate  of  glass,  though  it  is  no  ray  at  all  that  we  are  dealing 
with.    I  confess  I  think  that  that  is  the  true  view  of  the  action  which 
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akes  place  ;  but  Lenard  himself  believed  that  the  o  ithodic  rays  were,  as 
he  said,  processes  in  the  ether.  By  means  of  the  first  tube  naed  alone, 
as  was  done  in  the  first  instance,  but  closed  with  a  "window  "  of  some- 
what thicker  aluminium  foil,  so  as  to  sustain  the  atmospheric  pressure, 
he  was  able  to  receive  the  cathodic  rays  which  came  from  the  second 
surface  of  the  aluminium  foil  in  air,  where  he  could  examine  them  at 
pleasure,  using  for  their  detection  sometimes  a  phosphorescent  or 
fluorescent  screen,  sometimes  a  photographic  plate.  He  found  that, 
under  these  conditions,  they  were  quickly  deflected  from  their  original 
direction  and  dispersed,  so  that  they  could  not  be  traced  far,  just  like 
lays  of  light  in  a  turbid  medium,  such  as  water  to  which  a  little  milk  has 
been  added,  whereas  in  a  subsequent  series  ot  experiments,  to  which  re- 
fere  Qoe  has  already  been  made,  in  which  the  cathodic  rays  were  received 
into  a  second  tnbe,  the  dispersion  became  less  and  less  as  the  exhaustion 
proceeded,  until,  at  the  highest  attainable  approach  to  a  peifect  vacuum, 
the  dispersion  almost  disappeared,  and  the  rays  were  traced  right  onwards 
for  a  metre  and  more,  and  that  without  being  enlarged  by  diffraction,  as 
would  be  the  case  with  rays  of  light. 

Lenard  mentioned  incidentally  that  these  cathodic  rays,  as  he  sup- 
posed they  were,  were  able  to  pass  through  the  hand  even.  He  missed 
the  discovery  of  the  X  rays  because  he  had,  I  may  say,  the  cathodic  rajs 
too  much  in  his  head,  and  attributed  the  whole  effect  on  either  side  of 
the  wall  to  the  cathodic  rajs.  Really  the  effect  is  due  in  part  to  the 
cathodic  rays,  and  in  part  to  the  Bontgen  rays,  the  existence  of  which 
he  was  not  aware  of.  They  cannot  be  distmguished  merely  by  their 
effect  on  a  fluorescent  screen  or  on  a  photographic  plate,  since  both  these 
recipients  are  affected  by  the  rays  of  both  kinds. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Buntgen  made  his  remarkable  dis- 
covery. According  to  an  account  which  I  saw  in  one  of  the  newspapers 
(we  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  everything  we  see  in  the  newspapers), 
the  discovery  was  made  in  the  first  instance  accidentally.  I  cannot 
give  yon  more  authentic  information  than  that,  but  he  had  been  working 
with  a  Crookes'  tube,  and  he  observed  that  a  photographic  plate,  enclosed 
in  the  usual  case  in  which  these  plates  are  enclosed  when  you  want  to 
protect  them  from  light,  showed,  on  development,  certain  markings  on 
it ;  so  he  put  the  whole  apparatus,  as  it  had  been,  with  a  photographic 
plate  in  its  case  in  the  same  position  as  before,  and  the  thing  was  re- 
peated. This  is  according  to  the  account  in  the  newspapers.  A  very 
remarkable  discovery  was  the  result.  He  found  that  rays  were  capable 
of  coming  out  of  some  parts  of  a  Crookes'  tube  which  had  the  remarkable 
property  of  passing  through  substances  that  are  opaque  to  ordinary 
light,  and  opaque  even  to  the  ultra-violet  with  which  we  were  previously 
acquainted.  They  pass  freely  through  black  paper,  through  cork,  wood, 
or  even  through  the  flesh  ot  the  hand,  though  less  freely  through  the 
bones,  so  that,  by  simply  laying  his  hand  upon  the  case  containing  the 
photographic  plate,  he  actually  got  a  photograph  of  the  bones  of  his 
hand. 

Well,  what  is  the  natnre  of  these  rays,  and  whence  do  they  come  ? 
As  Bontgen  said  in  his  original  paper,  a  slight  examination  shows  that 
they  have  their  origin  in  the  part  ot  the  Crookes'  tube  opposite  to  the 
cathode,  and  which  is  rendered  phosphorescent  by  the  discharge  from 
the  cathode. 

The  rays,  however,  which  come  from  this  part  of  the  tube,  and  which 
appear  to  have  their  origin  there,  differ  utterly  in  some  respects  from  the 
so-called  cathodic  rays.  It  you  isolate  a  portion  of  them,  you  find  that 
a  magnet  has  no  action  upon  them  ;  unlike  the  cathodic  rays,  they  pro- 
ceed onwards  without  deflection,  just  as  if  the  magnet  were  not  there. 
Like  light,  they  proceed  in  a  straight  course,  but  these  rays  are  able  to 
pass  through  a  variety  of  substances  that  aire  opaque  to  ordinary  light, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  stopped  by  other  substances  which  let 
light  freely  through.  That,  however,  does  not  prove  that  they  are  not 
of  the  nature  of  iight.  You  may  have,  suppose,  a  red  glass  which  is 
opaque  to  green  rays,  but  let  red  rays  through  very  freely,  so  that  as 
regards  merely  the  fact  of  the  X  rays  being  stopped  by  substances 
transparent  to  light,  while  they  pass  more  or  less  freely  through  other 
substances  which  are  quite  opaque  to  ordinary  light,  that  establislies  no 
greater  distinction  than  exists  between  green  and  red  light.  Are  they, 
then,  of  the  same  nature  as  light? 

The  X  rays  have  some  very  remarkable  properties,  by  which  they 
appear  at  first  sight  to  differ  in  toto  from  ordinary  light.  They  pass  with 
either  no  refraction,  or  excessively  small  retraction,  through  prism- 
shaped  bodies,  which  we  know  rays  of  light  do  not.  They  suffer  hardly 
any,  if  any,  regular  reflection,  unless  perhaps  at  a  grazing  incidence. 

Bontgen  himself,  in  his  original  paper,  dwelt  on  these  peculiarities  of 
the  new  rays.  He  formed  a  prism  of  aluminium,  with  which  he 
attempted  to  obtain  deviation  of  the  new  rays,  but  the  experiment 
showed  that,  if  there  were  any  deviation  at  all,  at  any  rate  the  refractive 
index  could  not  exceed  1'05.  He  speaks  of  the  rays  not  being  apparently 
capable  ot  regular  reflection,  but  he  brought  forward  experiments  whion 
show  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  they  appear  to  be  capable  of  reflection. 

A  photographic  plate  with  the  sensitive  surface  downwards  was  placed 
in  its  case  under  a  Crookes'  tube,  and  immediately  under  the  plate,  and 
inside  the  case,  were  placed  portions  of  different  kinds  of  metal  which 
would  be  capable  of  reflecting  back  the  rays  on  to  the  sensitive  surface 
ii  they  admitted  of  reflection  ;  and  it  was  found  that  the  plate  was  much 
more  darkened  over  certain  of  those  metals  than  where  the  metals  did 
not  exist.     There  was  very  little  darkening  over  aluminium,  and  a  great 


deal  of  darkening  comparatively  over  platinum.  This  indicated  that 
some  effect  was  produced,  though  the  greater  part  of  it  is  not  one  of 
regular  reflection.  He  conceived  the  effect  to  be  one  of  reflection  such 
as  you  might  have  from  a  turbid  medium. 

There  is,  however,  another  mode  ot  explanation,  which  seems  worth 
considering,  viz.,  that  the  Bontgen  rays,  falling  upon  the  metal,  throw 
the  molecules  into  a  state  of  vibration,  which  they  communicate  to  the 
ether  by  a  sort  ot  phosphorescence  or  fluorescence  of  X  light,  so  that  the 
rays  which  come  from  the  molecules,  though  perhaps  not  of  exactly  the 
same  nature  as  the  X  rays  that  fell  upon  them,  still  have  enough  of  the 
"  X  "  quality  about  them,  whatever  that  is,  to  enable  them  to  get  through 
objects  which  are  opaque  to  ordinary  light. 

Lord  Blythswood,  who  has  worked  a  great  deal  with  the  Riintgen  rays, 
has  written  a  paper,  which  was  communicated  to  the  Eoyal  Society  by 
Lord  Kelvin,  in  which  he  establishes  a  minute  regular  reflection  ot  those 
rays  from  speculum  metal  at  an  angle  of  about  45°.  Two  plain  specula 
were  placed  side  by  side  so  as  to  receive  at  that  angle  the  X  rays  coming 
from  a  Crookes'  tube,  and  a  duly  protected  photographic  plate  was  placed 
in  such  a  position  as  to  receive  the  regularly  reflected  rays,  if  there 
should  be  any.  The  developed  plate  appeared  to  show  a  slight  indica- 
tion of  the  junction  between  the  mirrors,  and  that  the  appearance  was 
not  illusory  was  shown  by  Lord  Kelvin,  who  made  measurements  on  the 
image,  and  compared  the  results  with  what  they  ought  to  be  on  the  sup- 
position of  a  regular  reflection.  The  indication  was  so  faint  that  I  could 
not  myself  perceive  it  (I  have  not  seen  the  negative,  bat  only  positive 
copies),  but  Lord  Blythswood  has  given  me  some  positive  copies  of  a 
negative  which  he  subsequently  obtained  by  reflection  from  a  concave 
speculum  at  a  small  angle  of  incidence,  and  which  show  tor  certain  a 
minute  regular  reflection  of  X  rays,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  prove 
that  the  quantity  of  X  light  returned  by  regular  reflection  is  extremely 
small  compared  with  that  which  comes  from  the  mirror  by  some  different 
process.  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes,  F.E.S. 

{To  be  continued.) 


LABORATORY  USE  OP  ACETYLENE. 

Now  that  acetylene  has  come  so  much  in  prominence,  an  instance  of  its 
use  in  a  laboratory,  which  possesses  no  gas  supply,  may  be  an  en- 
couragement to  any  one  similarly  situated.  Long  doomed  to  the  use  of 
spirit  lamps,  "  benzoline  roarers,"  and  the  like,  says  Mr.  A.  E.  Mundy  in 
Nature,  the  cheap  production  of  acetylene  has  come  as  a  great  boon  to 
us,  and  is  now  in  regular  use  for  blowpipe  work.  The  apparatus  in  use 
consists  of  an  aspirator  holding  about  fifteen  litres,  permanently  con- 
nected with  a  water  supply,  and  possessing  a  J-inch  aperture  exit  tap 
(the  water  flows  in  from  below  to  minimise  absorption) ;  at  the  top  a 
three-hole  rubber  cork  carries  an  upright  pipe  passing  through  the  table, 
which  serves  for  filling  the  aspirator  with  gas,  or  using  the  gas  on  the 
table,  a  second  pipe  goes  to  the  blowpipe,  and  a  third  carries  an  open 
mercury  manometer.  For  filling  the  jar,  the  calcium  carbide  is  placed  in 
a  four-ounce  bottle,  closed  by  a  cork  carrying  a  small  separating  funnel 
from  which  the  water  drops  ;  the  gas  passes  to  the  aspirator  through  a 
wide  glass  tube,  which  acts  as  a  reversed  condenser,  returning  most  ot 
the  water  vapour  to  the  bottle.  With  the  large  exit  to  the  aspirator  the 
gas  can  always  be  collected  under  a  reduced  pressure  of  several  cm.  of 
mercury,  which  quite  provides  against  any  sudden  rushes  of  gas ;  the 
operation  takes  some  ten  minutes,  and  requires  practically  no  attention. 

In  using  the  gas,  the  water  is  turned  on  with  all  taps  closed  for  a  few 
seconds,  to  correct  any  reduced  pressure  caused  by  absorption,  as  shown 
by  the  gauge  (this  is  very  slight  indeed),  and  then  the  gas  tap  fully 
opened,  and  the  flame  regulated  entirely  by  the  water  entrance.  To 
bring  the  gas  into  use  takes  hardly  any  longer  than  with  an  ordinary  gas 
blowpipe.  A  good  fusion  on  p.atinum  foil  {e.g..  BaSOj-i-N.iCOj)  may 
be  affected  by  using  about  one  li;re  ot  the  gas.  We  have  used  the  ap- 
paratus for  about  two  months,  and  I  recently  discovered  that  some  ot  my 
junior  workers  did  not  know  what  acetylene  smelt  like,  which  speaks 
well  for  it,  it  not  for  them.  I  am  hoping  to  introduce  the  gas  on  to  the 
benches,  if  the  difficulty  of  the  enormous  quantity  ot  air  required  to  pro- 
duce a  non-luminous  flame  can  be  overcome. 


%•  In  this  column. we  from  time  to  time  print  questions  that  may  ie 
addressed  to  individual  contributors  to  our  pages,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  us 
mith  tlie  view  of  eliciting  informition  from  a  variety  of  sources.  We  invite 
the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  ren-iering  this  feature  of  the  Journal 
useful  and  instructive. 

Finishing  Bromide  Enlargements. — J.  E.  Brown  inquires:  "1. 
What  are  the  best  colours  tor  finishing  bromide  enlargements 
developed  with  iron?  i'.  The  address  of  Zuccato  &  Wolff, 
Typograph  makers,  London.'' 

Imitation  Opals. —  W.  Beatoi  writes:  "1  cannot,  in  our  town, 
readily  obtain  opal  glass,  and  when  I  can  is  is  not  fit  for  photo- 
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graphic  use.  I  have  heard  of  substitutes,  in  the  form  of  a 
gelatine  emulsion  of  barium  sulphate  or  some  such  substance, 
but  I  cannot  succeed  in  getting  a  perfect  film.  I  have  tried 
making  an  emulsion  with  Epsom  salts  and  nitrate  of  barium  in 
gelatine,  but  the  result  is  as  coarse  as  sand  paper.  Can  you  help 
me  with  a  formula  or  any  advice  as  to  how  to  proceed  ?  " 

Retouching  Mbdhjm. — In  reply  to  "  Portraitist "  I  should  like  to 
point  out  one  cause  of  retouching  media  not  giving  a  good 
tooth.  It  is  frequently  recommended  to  apply  the  medium  with 
the  finger  tip.  I  find  it  much  better  to  apply  by  means  of  a 
bit  of  clean  rag  smoothly  folded  over  the  finger  tip,  thus  pre- 
venting the  greasy  moisture  from  one's  hand  mixing  with  the 
medium.  The  slight  moisture  mentioned  is  quite  suflScient  to 
repel  either  graphite  or  water  colour.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  send 
"  Portraitist"'  a  sample  of  a  really  reliable  mtdium,  on  receipt 
of  his  address,  with  postage. — Retoucher. 

Retouching  Medium.— If  "  Portraitist,"  who  asks  for  a  retouching 
medium,  will  forward  me  his  address,  I  will  send  him  a  bottle 
of  a  kind  I  use  myself  and  find  quite  reliable.  1  cannot  help 
thinking  his  difficulties  arise  from  leaving  too  much  medium  on 
the  negalive.  It  should  be  spread  with  the  tip  of  the  firgor, 
working  in  a  circular  direction  until  it  is  nearly  dry,  and  finished 
by  stroking  with  the  finger  in  straight  lines  until  it  is  quite  dry. 
All  retouching  should  be  done  upon  the  film,  and  prelected  with 
varnish.  If  necessary,  more  work  can  be  put  on  the  top  of  the 
varnish,  but  this  should  always  be  avoided  if  possible,  and  the 
medium  put  only  on  the  part  to  be  retouched,  as  it  always  has  a 
tendency  to  attach  dust,  &c.,  to  the  surface  of  negative.  My  own 
negatives  are  first  coated  with  celluloid  varnish  thinned  with 
acetone  and  spirit  (methylated).  After  retouching,  the  negative 
is  varnished  a  second  time  with  a  good  shellac  varnish.  It  can 
then  be  left  out  in  the  rain  without  fear  of  injury. — Habold 
Baker. 

Double  Fixing  of  Prints. — In  Doubt  says :  "  I  have  seen  it 
recommended  to  employ  two  separate  fixing  baths,  both  for 
negatives  and  prints,  in  order  to  ensure  their  perfect  fixation. 
The  sulphocyanides  have  also  been  put  forward  for  fixing  prints, 
but  are  stated  not  to  effectually  do  the  work  when  used  alone, 
although  they  are  supposed  to  tend  less  to  fading  than  hypo. 
This  being  the  case,  now  would  it  answer  to  use  a  hypo  bath 
first,  and  follow  this,  after  rinsing  the  prints  in  water,  with  one 
of  sulphocyanide  ?  Would  not  the  latter  probably  remove  the 
ill  effects  of  the  hypo?"— We  cannot  see  any  advantage  over 
two  hypo  baths,  while  there  are  several  reasons  that  can  be 
urged  against  the  sulphocyanide,  the  chief  of  which  is  that  a 
solution  sufficiently  strong  to  be  of  any  use  in  fixing,  especially 
negatives,  would  soften  or  dissolve  the  gelatine  and  ruin  either 
negative  or  print. 

Insensitive  Collodion  Emulsion. — N.  B.  B.  writes :  "  I  had 
intended  to  point  out,  when  writing  on  this  subject  recently, 
that  it  is  uften  said  that  a  bromide  emulsion  film  that  has  been 
treated  with  a  wash  of  weak  iodide  of  potassium  is  perfectly 
insensitive  to  light.  This  is  far  from  bemg  the  case  unless  the 
soaking  is  very  prolonged  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  solution 
used.  The  insensitiveness  depends  upon  the  total  conversion  of 
the  silver  bromide  into  iodide,  the  latter  salt  when  formed  in  the 
presence  of  excess  of  soluble  iodide  being,  it  is  well  known, 
insensitive  to  light  under  ordinary  conditions.  But  a  weak 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium— by  which  I  mean  a  solution  of 
■five  or  six  grains  to  the  ounce — will  take  a  very  long  time  to 
completely  convert  the  whole  of  the  bromide,  and  consequently, 
more  especially  if  well  washed  afterwards,  such  a  film  will  be 
very  subject  to  fog  if  exposed  to  light.  The  only  plan  is  to  use 
a  fairly  strong  solution,  though  not  sufficiently  strong  to  dissolve 
out  the  silver  iodide  when  formed." 


®ur  (Btrttonal  EKhlt. 


Samples  of  Christmas  Cards. 

WUfred  Emery,  3,  Soho-itrest,  W. 

A  FEW  samples  of  Christmas  cards,  with  photographs  mounted  on 
them,  reach  us  from  Mr.  Emery,  who  is  supplying  dealers  and 
stationers.  The  cards  are  neat  and  tasteful.  Mr.  Emery  undertakes 
to  make  up  customers'  negatives  as  Christmas  cards  for  publication 
or  otherwise.     His  prices  appear  to  be  very  moderate. 


The  "Easy"  Printing  Frame. 

William  TyUr,  HiKh-streot,  Alton,  Birmingham. 

By  rotating  the  small  clip  shown  at  one  end  of  the  cut,  a  portion  of 
the  back  oi  this  frame,  amounting  to  about  two-thirds,  is  released, 
thus  allowing  the  photographer  to  examine  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
print,  which  is  securely  held  by  a  spring  clamp  at  the  other  end 


of  the  frame.  Hence  there  is  no  risk  of  movement.  The  frame 
embodies  a  useful  idea,  and  should  be  welcome  to  both  professional 
and  amateur  printers.         

A  Visit  to  the  Carlton  Hill  Camera  Works. 

B7  R.  W.  Siisa.    Leeds  :  J.  Houghton. 

The  Carlton  Hill  Camera  Works  of  Messrs.  Watkinson  &  Co.  form 
the  subject  of  a  brief,  but  clearly  written,  description  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  R.  W.  Starr,  who  pleasantly  guides  the  reader  through  the 
workshops  and  other  premises  of  the  enterprising  firm,  whom  many 
visitors  to  the  Leeds  Convention  will,  doubtless,  keep  in  remem- 
brance. By  way  of  illustrations,  twelve  capital  collotypes  are  given 
from  which  a  good  bird's-eye  view  is  obtained  of  the  works.  The 
booklet  is  an  effective  reminder  of  Messrs.  Watkinson's  enter- 
prise.   

The  "  Axe  Brand  "  Chloride  of  Gold. 

Faerst  Bros.,  17,  Philpot-Iaae,  K.C. 
In  forwarding  us  a  sample  tube  of  the  "  Axe  "  brand  of  gold  chloride 
Messrs.  Fuerst  Bros,  inform  us  that  it  has  met  with  the  general 
approval  of  both  professional  and  amateur  photo- 
graphers. It  is  supplied  in  tubes  of  fifteen,  thirty, 
and  sixty  grains  (either  bulb  or  cylinder  shape) 
and  the  quantity  of  pure  gold  in  the  compound 
is  stated  on  the  label. 
We  employed  some  of  the  gold  sent  us  in 
toning  both  collodion  and  gelatine  prints,  using  phosphate  of  soda 
therewith,  and  found  the  tones  we  obtained  all  that  could  be  desired. 
"We  note  that  the  "  Axe  brand  is  listed  as  of  English  make. 


Photo-Engraving  Made  Easy. 

B7  JOH>  Leuase.    Sydney :  (N.S.  W  ),  Harrington  &  Co  ,  66,  Eing-atreet. 

The  author  outlines  the  half-tone  process  in  the  course  of  some 
thirty-six  small  page?.  It  is  such  a  book  as  should  be  found  useful 
by  a  beginner,  all  theoretical  considerations  having  been  avoided. 
Mr.  Lemane  is  familiar  with  his  subject,  which  he  treats  with 
clearness  and  brevity. 

♦ 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Paul  E.  Liesegang,  of  DUsseldorf 
which  took  place  on  the  5th  inst.,  in  his  fifty-ninth  year. 

Messrs.  Percy  Lund  k  Co.,  Llmited,  will  in  future  be  known  as  Percy 
Lund,  Humphries,  &  Co  ,  Limited.  The  constitution  of  the  Company  remains 
eiactly  as  before. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Thornton,  of  the  ThorntonPickard  Manufacturing  Company, 
was  married,  on  August  24,  to  Miss  Heaton,  at  Southport.  There  was  a  large 
gathering  at  the  ceremony,  and  a  reception  was  subsequently  held. 

On  Wednesday,  the  2nd  inat.,  Mr.  Austin  Edwards,  the  aim- manufacturer, 
gave  a  dinner  to  his  emploi/fs  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  the  party  afterwards 
adjourning  to  the  Gaiety  ITieatre  to  witness  the  performance  of  My  Oirl. 

The  Photographic  C:.ub.— The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be 
held  in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  at  eight  o'clock 
on  Wednesday  evening,  September  16.  The  subject  for  discussion  will  be 
Fixing  Prints. 

Mr.  Austin  Edwards,  of  Willoughby-laue,  Park,  Tottenham,  informs  us 
that  a  Frena  camera  will  be  awarded  monthly  in  competition  for  the  best  film 
negative  on  an  Austin  Edwards'  film.  The  conditions  and  the  necessary  form 
may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Edwards  at  the  address  given. 
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Lrwisham  Cambra  CH'B.— An  Exhibition  of  members'  and  past  members    . 
work  will  be   held  on   September  28  and  29  in   the  Lecture  Hall   of  the   j 
Lewisham   High-road  Congregational  Church.     Past  members  who  have  not   | 
received  a  notice  are  requested  to  at  once  oonimuuioate  with  Mr.  H.  M.  C. 
Sprunt,  192,  New  Cross-road,  London,  S.E.  | 

An  Art  Wrangle.— "  When  it  comes  to  art  encouragement,"  said  the  j 
picture-hook,  "  1  think  I  may  modestly  assert  that  a  great  deal  depends  upon  , 
me."     '■  Pooh  !"  said  the  gimlet,  "you yourself  are  absolutely  dependent  on 

the  picture  moulding.     Now,  I ''    "  Dear,  dear,"  cried  the  screwdriver, 

"  what  a  bore  you  are.     Not  one  of  you  can  compare  in  an  artistic  sense  with   | 
my  friend,  the  corkscrew,  who  is  absent  this  evening  attending  an  opening  on 
the  avenue."     "  What  does  he  know  of  art  V  said  the  tack-hammer.     "  What   I 
does  lie  know  of  art?"  repeated  the  screwdriver,  scornfully.     "  You  probably   | 
forget  that  he  learned  to  draw  when  a  mere  infant,  and  that  he  has  an  unsur- 
passed pull  in  all  well-regulated  studios.    What  does  he  know  of  art,  forsooth  ? 
— Detroit  Free  Press. 

Phosphoeesckkcb  and  X  Rays  in  the  Ghssler  and  CROOKBi'  Tubes.— 
We  have  communicated  to  the  Ace.  di.  Sc.  fit.  e  mat.  di  Napoli  (Febmary  25, 
1896)  that  a  spark  introduced  into  the  circuit  of  a  Ruhmkorfi'  coil  and  of  a 
Crookes'  tube  modifies  the  action  of  .X  rays.  We  call  positive-air  spark  the 
spark  introduced  between  the  positive  pole  and  the  tube,  and  negative-air 
spark  the  spark  introduced  between  the  negative  pole  and  the  tube.  With 
r&orous  experiments  we  have  found  that  a  positive-air  spark  increases  the 
effect  of  X  rays  and  a  negative-air  spark  diminishes  it.  By  means  of  various 
arrangements,  we  have  also  obtained  the  Crookes'  phosphorescence  and  the 
X  rays  from  the  Geissler  tube.  The  following  arrangtment  (bipolar  inductive) 
gives  the  best  results :— On  the  outside  of  a  Geissler  tube  are  glued  two  pieces 
of  tinfoil,  which  are  connected  to  the  poles  of  an  induction  coil.  These  are 
also  in  communication  with  a  graduated  spark  stand.  When  the  coil  acts,  at 
every  spark  passing  between  the  balls  of  the  spark  stand,  a  discharge  passes 
through  the  tube  and  illuminates  it.  Contemporarily  on  the  wall  opposite  to 
the  positive  tinfoil  appears  the  Crookes'  phosphorescence,  which  is  accompanied 
by  the  X  rays.  The  Geissler  tube  in  this  side  is  transformed,  momentarily,  in 
a  Crookes'  tube,  while  it  naintaini,  in  the  other  regions  the  properties  of  the 
low-vacuum  tubes.  In  this  arrangement  the  phosphorescence  and  the  eflfect 
of  the  X  rays  deptnd  upon  the  length  of  the  air  spark.  There  is  a  determined 
length,  which  produces  the  greatest  action.  When  it  is  unnecessary  to 
employ  Crookes'  tube  to  obtain  X  rays,  the  Rontgen  phenomena  may  be 
produced  by  using  low-vacuum  tubes  without  electrodes.  Our  arrangements 
are,  besides,  used  to  concentrate  the  cathodic  rays,  and,  consequently,  the 
phosphorescence  and  the  X  rays,  in  a  restricted  side  of  a  Crookes'  tube.  The 
concentration  was  also  obtained  by  employing  a  magnetic  field. — F.  Cam- 
panile   and  E.  Stromei,  in  the  Electrical  Revino. 

Lantebn-suue  Making  on  the  Decline  (?).— A  friend  draws  our  attention 
to  the  following  curious  paragraph  in  the  Dailn  Telegraph:     "One  by  one  the 
recollections  of  childhood  seem  to  be  disappearing.     Tastes  have  changed,  and 
many  institutions  that  were  dear  to  the  hearts  of  youngsters  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  no  longer  receive  popular  support.     Among  these  must  be  classed 
what  was  once  the  magic  lantern,  but  what  is  nowadays  a  costly  scientific 
instrument,  the  very  mechanism  of  which  is  enough  to  alarm  the  purchaser 
before  he  has  dared  to  inquire  the  price.     Lantern  slide  making— an  industry 
without  which  all  the  phantasmagoric  apparatus  ever  invented  is  of  little  use- 
is  on  the  down  grade,  and  the  only  explanation  is  that  the  public  demand  for 
this  form  of  combined  recreation  and  instruction  has  diminished  within  recent 
years.     Formerly,  those  engaged  in  this  business  had  societies  of  their  own, 
which  assembled  week  by  week  to  engage  in  social  intercourse  and  the  com- 
parison of  pictures.      One  of  their  last  survivors  has'  just  been  disbanded, 
simply  because  its  members  have  no  fresh  slides  to  show  one  another,  and  it  is 
idle  to  attempt  to  be  cheerful  at  night  when  one  has  no  business  to  transact 
during  the  day.    The  decadence  of  the  magic  lantern  is  an  event  that  will  be 
regretted  by  many  who  are  not  concerned  with  its  commercial  aspect  at  all." 
Evidently  our  contemporary  soon  found  out  that  it  had  been  deceived,  for  in  a 
subsequent  issue  it  had  the  following  apologetic  explanation  :  "It  is  interesting 
to  learn  that  a  West-end  society  of  magic-lantern  slide-makers  that   was 
recently  disbanded  failed  rather  from  inanition  than  from  adversity,  and  that, 
with  the  approach  of  the  long  evenings,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  resuscitate 
it  into  renewed  vigour.     Although  scientific  men  have  rather  terrified  some 
people  by  the  elaborate  names  and  the  still  more  complex  mechanism  of  the 
old-fashioned  schoolroom  favourite,  in  its  simpler  form  the  magic  lantern  is, 
we  are  assured,  still  cherished  by  the  young.    One  London  dealer  alone  had  as 
many  as  fifteen  thousand  slides  out  on  hire  at  one  time  last  season,  and  the 
prospect  for  the  coming  winter  is  regarded  as  full  of  promise."    Will  some 
correspondent  oblige  us  with  particulars  of  the  "  West-end  Society  of  Magic- 
lantern  Slide-makers  ? " 

The  "Clerk  of  the  Weather." — The  Windsor  Magazine  for  Septembc' 
gives  an  illustrated  account  of  the  Offices  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society" 
and  throws  much  light  on  how  the  weather  forecasts  are  made.  "The  con- 
nexion of  the  Office  with  the  meteorological  world  outside  is  established  by  a 
single  Wheatstone  instrument  and  a  private  wire  linking  it  with  the  central 
telegraph  office  in  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  through  which  it  last  year  received 
information  from  about  250  districts  in  all  parts  of  th»  British  Isles.  The 
Royal  Meteorological  Society  supplies  information  in  addition  froni  some 
thirty  of  its  own  stations  at  carefully  selected  ]  oints,  with  its  own  officers  in 
charge  of  them.  From  these  and  other  trustworthy  observers— persons  in 
lighthouses  and  observatories,  coastguard  stations,  and  so  on — there  are  re- 
ceived in  Victoria-street  sixty  reports  every  morning,  seventeen  every  after- 
noon, and  twenty-nine  every  evening.  The  principal  daily  report — that  trans- 
mitted at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning — is  required  to  state  what  was  the 
height  of  the  barometer  at  six  o'clock  the  previous  evening,  the  force  of  the 
wind,  the  temperature,  and  the  general  character  of  the  weather.  It  should 
also  state  the  height  of  the  barometer,  direction  and  force  of  wind,  sea 
disturbance,  weather,  and  temperature  by  dry  and  wet  bulb  at  the  actual  time 
of  transmission,  and  it  must  say  also  what  have  been  the  maximum  and 
minimum  thermometer  readings,  and  the  total  rainfall  during  the  preceding 


twenty-four  hours.  If  we  stand  by  as  they  come  clicking  and  rattling  in  by- 
the  Wheatstone,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  not  very  suggestive  of  weather. 
What  they  really  do  present  to  the  inquisitive  onlooker,  however,  may  be- 
something  like  this  :  '97622  09549  9622S  66253  500-16  64485.'  That  may  be 
the  whole  message,  or  a  few  words  may  be  added,  such  as  '  Gale  began  at 
seven  p.m.,  ended  at  fivea.m.  Sky  still  overcast.'  The  numbers,  however, 
constitute  the  main  repoit,  and  in  the  morning  they  always  consist  of  six 
groups,  each  of  five  figures.  The  first  group  relates  to  the  barometer  and  the- 
direction  of  the  wind  at  six  o'clock  the  previous  evening,  and  will  be  uiuler- 
stood  to  mean  that  the  mercury  stands  at  (2)9  76,  and  that  the  wind,  as 
indicated  by  the  22,  isW.S.W.  Similarly,  the  second  group  refers  to  the 
force  of  the  wind,  the  weather,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air.  The  09  wiU  be 
interpreted  to  mean  that  at  the  same  hour  the  previous  evening  a  strong  gale 
was  blowing.  The  figure  5  means  that  it  was  raining,  and  49  was  the- 
temperature  by  the  dry-bulb  thermometer.  1'he  next  two  groups  of  figures 
give  similar  information  for  the  time  at  which  the  message  was  dispatched, 
and  the  two  following  groups,  read  in  accordance  with  the  code,  give  the 
reading  of  the  wet  bulb:  rainfall  for  the  preceding  twenty-four  hours,  the 
maximum  and  minimum  temperature  for  the  same  period,  and  the  condition  of 
the  sea  at  the  time  of  dispatch." 


— » 

The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  August  24  and 

August  29,  1896:— 

Lenses. — No.   18,723.      "Improvements  relating   to  Double  Objectives  for 

Photographic  parposes."    Complete  specification.     F.  R.  vON  VoiGT- 

lander. 
Cameras. — No.  18,822.    "Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras."   L.  J.  R. 

HOLST. 

Fluorescent  Screens. — No.  18,8;19.  "Apparatus  connected  with  the  use  of 
Fluorescent  Screens  and  Rijutgen  or  X  Rays."    E.  Payne. 

Developing  Dish. — No.  18,773.  "  Developing  Dish  for  Photographic  Films." 
Complete  specification,     H.  0.  Blaker. 

Screen  Kinetoscopt.— No.  18,884.  "Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Photo- 
graphing Objects  in  Motion  and  for  Reproducing  or  Exhibiting  the 
Photographs  of  such  Objects."  Communicated  by  C.  W.  Schmidt  and 
A.  Christophe.    G.  F.  Red  kern. 

Stereoscope.— No.  18,904.  "  An  Improved  Photograph-changing  Stereo- 
scope."    Complete  specification.     W.  A.  Fried. 

Screen  Kinetoscopy. — No.  19,107.  "Improvements  in  or  connected  with 
means  for  taking  Photographs  in  Rapid  Succession  and  similarly  pro- 
jecting th:m  upon  a  Screen."    H.  C.  Fleming. 
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Open  Night. 
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J  Excursion :   Waltham  Abliey.     Leader, 
I     G.  U.  Haslam. 

LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

September  3,— Mr.  R.  Beckett  in  the  chair. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Club,, 
inviting  the  members  of  this  Association  to  join  them  at  their  annual  outing: 
at  Hampstead  this  year.  .  .  .    i. 

Mr.  AsHBY  showed  a  much  faded  print  of  about  four  years  old  which  he 
wished  to  copy  or  restore,  and  wanted  to  know  how  to  set  about  it. 

Mr.  Haddon  thought  it  might  be  possible  to  restore  it  by  converting  the  - 
silver  into  chloride  and  developing,  but  it  was  rather  risky. 

The  Chairman  said  perhaps  intensifying  with  uranium  would  be  of  use, 
although  he  could  not  speak  from  experience.  The  reason  was  that  you  would 
get  a  red  image,  which  could  then  be  copied  in  the  camera. 

Mr.  Haddon  said  that  would  do  only  where  metallic  silver  was  present,  but- 
it  was  a  question  whether  there  was  any  metallic  silver  to  act  upon. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Welfohd  read  a  paper  on— 

Photographic  Exhibitions  ant  PEOsaEssr 

He  thought  a  manifest  improvement  followed  competition,  and  advocated' 
the  continuance  of  Exhibitions  and  competitions.  Most  of  the  opposition  came 
from  those  who  did  not  exhibit  at  all,  but  as  soon  as  a  man  begins  to  exhibit' 
his  opposition  ceases.  The  main  factors  in  the  pictorial  progress  of  photo- 
graphy were  Exhibitions  and  competition.  Some- cry  out  that  there  are  too 
many  Exhibitions.    This  may  apply  to  London,  but- not,  he  thought^  to  the 
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country  dis'ricts.  He  suggested  that,  a?  far  as  London  was  concerned,  the 
Pill  Mall,  Salon,  and  the  larger  shows  would  answer  all  the  educational  pur- 
poses. As  to  whether  Exhibitions  had  seen  their  day,  he  thought  the  reverse. 
All  the  best  photographers  of  the  day  have  commenced  by  competing  at  Exhi- 
bitions, and  most  of  them  recognised  the  progress  they  had  made,  and  do  not 
clamour  for  abolition.  Some,  on  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  thirty  or  forty 
medals  had  fallen  to  their  share,  thought  the  need  for  them  at  an  end.  Speak- 
ing about  the  merits  of  some  of  the  prize  pictures  at  Exhibitions,  he  said, 
although  we  may  not  agree  with  the  Judges  in  some  case.s,  a  good  deal  could 
be  learned  as  to  why  our  own  productions  had  not  been  medalled.  With 
reference  to  the  attacks  levelled  at  medals,  he  said  it  was  quite  an  individual 
ta.te  what  shape  awards  should  take.  Regarding  the  practice  at  some  shows 
of  offering  very  large  numbers  of  medals,  for  all  that,  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society's  medal  was  none  the  less  precious.  Money  wai  not  now,  he  con- 
sidered, so  imjiortant,  and  brains  stood  a  better  chance.  Nothing  had  done  so 
much  for  the  advance  of  photography  as  the  oft-despised  Exhibition. 

The  Chairman  asked  whether  they  were  technically  producing  better  photo- 
graphs than  in  years  gone  by  in  consequence  of  these  Exhibitions.  He  thought 
the  technical  as  well  as  the  artistic  sides  deserved  a  lot  of  attention,  and  that 
the  prize-winners  would  be  found  to  devote  a  considerable  amount  to  both. 
H-?  deprecated  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  classes. 

Mr.  Fre.shwater  thought  it  a  great  incentive  to  exhibit  when  awards  were 
given  for  the  best  work,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society's  medal  was  far  in  advance  of  anything  offered  to  competitors 
in  value. 

Mr.  Wklfobd  said  for  years  technical  merit  had  ruled  the  roost,  and  they 
had  never  tried  for  anything  bat  that,  bat  now  they  were  going  beyond.  The 
more  one  tried  to  improve  his  picture  artistically,  the  more  technical  know- 
lodge  he  ai:quires.  The  most  artistic  photographer  was  really  the  mo-st 
technical.  In  regard  to  the  often-suggested  course  that  Judges  should  give 
their  reasons  for  awards,  he  did  not  think  it  their  duty.  They  only  had  to 
give  their  judgment  and  go  home. 

Mr.  Mackik  asked  Mr.  Welford's  grounds  for  saying  that  medals  used  to  be 
given  solely  for  technical  excellence,  and  strongly  disagreed. 

Mr.  Welkord  asserted  that  there  was  no  artistic  merit  thirty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Mackik  thought  it  a  question  of  the  fashion  of  the  time,  and  that  many 
of  the  pictures  taken  at  that  time  would  secure  medals  now  artislically, 

Mr.  Welford  said  they  might  take  them  technically,  but  not  artistically. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 
Heptembkr  2,  Mr.  Thomas  Bedding  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  announced  that  Mr.  Horsley  Hinton  would  deliver  a 
kcture  on  Wednesday,  October  7,  upon  Pictorial  Photography.  The  lecture 
would  be  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 

Mr.  Bridgs  also  announced  that  Mr.  Snowden  Ward  would  give  the  first 
Travellers'  Night  on  September  30,  Subject,  Shakespeare  at  Home,  illus- 
trated with  lantern  slides. 

Mr.  Drage  showed  some  photographs  by  Mr.  Jackson,  a  photogripher  of 
Oldham.  These  pictures  showed  boys  occupied  in  playing  various  games 
which  had  become  obsolete.  The  pictures,  which  were  awarded  a  medal  at 
Liverpool,  were  excellent.  Mr.  Drage  also  showed  some  silver  prints  "  made 
in  Japan."  The  photographs  were  10  x  8  size,  printed  on  albumen  paper,  and 
were  sold  at  id.  each.     Coloured,  the  price  was  raised  to  6rf. 

Mr.  Welford  then  read  a  paper  on 

The  Management  of  Photooraphic  Socibtiks. 
He  said  that  he  did  not  profess  the  intention  of  teaching  hon.  secretaries  their 
work — the  majority  of  them  knew  it  already.  He  queried  the  advisability  of 
meetings  in  the  summer  months,  stating  that  the  tendency  of  poorly  attended 
meetings  was  to  become  more  or  less  contentiou.s.  In  many  societies  it  was 
the  impression  that,  when  officers  had  been  elected,  the  work  of  the  Society  for 
the  year  was  done.  He  thought,  however,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  members 
to  do  the  work,  and  of  the  officers  to  make  necessary  arrangements.  In  other 
words,  the  members  of  the  Society  shoal  I  by  their  enthusiasm  carry  it  on. 
Membership  of  a  society  should  involve  giving  something  to  the  society  as 
well  as  receiving  something  from  it.  When  the  members  were  apathetic,  the 
officers  were  compelled  to  become  too  energetic.  This  might  result  in  their 
becoming  officious.  Another  difficulty  which  met  every  society  was  the  need 
of  good  papers.  There  should  not  be  too  much  technique,  and  even  a  little 
humour  at  times  was  acceptable.  It  was  as  necessary  that  the  papers  should 
be  well  delivered  as  that  they  should  be  good.  He  advocated  the  adoption  of 
a  series  of  evenings  for  "  beginners,"  and  severely  jumped  upon  Mr.  "Know- 
it-all,"  who  sometimes  damped  the  ardour  and  energy  of  the  younger  members. 
With  regard  to  the  election  of  a  Chairman,  Mr.  Welford  asked  if  it  is  wise  to 
have  a  different  Chairman  every  meeting.  He  stated  as  a  fact  that  he  knew  of 
much  trouble  caused  by  the  changing  system,  and  he  suggested  electing  a 
suitable  man  to  the  post  for  a  year.  He  was  in  favour  of  the  formal  discus- 
sions of  papers.  Very  often  the  best  points  were  drawn  out  either  in  the  dis- 
cussion or  in  the  authr's  reply.  One  of  the  best  ideas  he  had  met  with  (he 
thought  it  was  due  to  Mr.  Haddon)  was  the  suggestion  that  members  should 
place  upon  the  notice  board  the  subjects  of  papers  upon  which  they  were 
desirous  of  information.  Mr.  Welford  thought  that  regular  exciirsions  were  a 
mistake,  and  that  photographic  "  outings  "  should  partake  more  largely  of  a 
social  character  than  was  often  the  case.  Referring  to  formal  business,  he 
alluded  to  the  divergences  in  practice  which  obtained.  At  some  societies  the 
most  elaborates  minutes  were  real,  whilst  at  others  the  press  report  was 
snipped  from  the  weekly  paper  and  pasted  in  the  minute  book.  Mr.  Welford 
concluded  with  a  general  statement  that  the  officials  did  not  "make"  the 
society,  but  that  a  successful  society  depends  upon  the  energy  of  the  members 
themselves. 

Mr.  Bridge  said  that  the  question  o'  whether  the  Photographic  Club  should 
meet  in  the  summer  time  was  one  entirely  for  the  members.  The  Club  had 
always  met  week  in  and  week  out  from  its  formation.  If  any  alteration  were 
desired,  the  rules  could  be  altered.  Upon  the  question  of  members  working 
and  the  delivery  of  papers,  Mr.  Bridge  was  quite  in  accord  with  the  reader  of 


the  paper.  He  had  had  some  experience  as  Secretary  of  several  societies,  ani 
if  ths  members  would  only  be  induced  to  come  forward  with  papers,  the 
work  of  the  officials  would  be  considerably  lightened.  As  far  as  a  Beginnen)" 
Night  was  concerned,  that  was  a  '[uestion  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
members  themselves.  As  regards  the  change  of  Chairman,  there  were  several 
sorts  of  Cfiairmen,  the  man  who  knew  his  work  and  did  it,  the  man  who  did* 
not  know  his  work  but  did  not  mind  being  told  by  the  Secretary,  and  the 
man  who  did  not  know  and  would  not  be  told.  The  custom  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Club  had  been  to  elect  a  Chairman  week  by  week.  He  thought  Mr. 
Welford's  suggestion  of  a  series  of  Lantern  Nights  to  be  called  "  My  Holiday- 
Trip  "  a  good  one.     It  only  wanted  carrying  out. 

Mr.  Slater,  a  visitor  from  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  agreed 
ge  icrally  with  the  paper.  As  regards  the  excursions,  to  be  successful  these- 
must  be  continuous.  His  Society,  in  which  the  excursion  department  was- 
well  supported  by  the  members,  had  a  separate  Excursion  Secretary,  and  this- 
arrangement  was  found  to  work  .satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Drage,  who  had  had  considerable  experience  in  society  managemen*,. 
said  that  he  did  not  approve  any  system  of  "worrying"  the  members  for 
papers.  As  far  as  the  excursion  question  was  concerned,  the  essential  require- 
ment was  first-class  management.  He  did  not  understand  that  Mr.  Welford, 
in  his  paper,  referred  altogether  to  the  Photographic  Club. 

Mr.  Wilkes,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Birmingham  Photographic  Society  m 
well  as  of  the  Photographic  Clab,  said  that  at  Birmingham  they  had  a  Pre- 
sident and  four  Vice-Presidents.  The  Hon.  Secretary  arranged  with  the  latt<  i 
in  rotation  to  occupy  the  chair  at  the  various  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  this 
method  was  found  to  work  satisfactorily.  The  Birmingham  Society  also  has  an 
Excursion  Secretary,  and  the  excursions  formed  a  strong  portion  of  the 
programme,  and  were  a  successful  feature. 

Mr.  Fry  said  that  he  did  not  agree  with  many  of  the  suggestions  which  M?. 
Welford  had  made  so  far  as  their  possible  application  to  the  Photographic 
Clab  was  concerned.  The  Club  was  a  mature  one,  and  they  had  not  appealed 
strongly  to  the  tyro,  or  to  the  man  who  thought  he  had  a  passing  fancy  to 
take  up  photography.  Looking  through  the  list  of  members,  he  would  say 
that,  roughly  .speaking,  they  had  no  beginners  as  members.  The  Club  had  to- 
consider  what  was  the  average  type  of  its  members,  and  to  pursue  that  course 
which  was  most  acceptable  to  the  majority.  As  far  as  excursions  were  con- 
cerned, he  looked  upon  them  as  being  dead.  The  fact  was,  the  majority  of  the 
members  did  not  appear  to  want  to  go  an  outing.  Doubtless  a  good  Chairman 
was  an  especial  advantage,  but  he  had  never  observed  that  the  Club  had  any 
difficulty  in  getting  a  Ctiairman,  or  that  their  Chairmen  were  ineffi -ient.  A» 
far  as  papers  were  concerned,  he  said  that  the  Photofn-aphic  Club  had  bad 
sonie  of  their  very  best  papers  and  meetings  during  last  session.  They  had 
decided  on  subjects  of  interest  which  had  attracted  on  several  occasions  a  room 
full  of  members  and  friends.  The  Club  had  always  extended  a  hearty  welcon  e- 
to  non-members, 

Mr.  Bedding  said  that  the  discussion  had  drifted  from  the  general  to  the 
particular-— to  the  management  of  the  Photographic  Club  itself.  As  regard. 
the  excursions,  he  thought  that  the  members  were  not  so  enthusiastic  about 
outdoor  work  as  they  were.  A  more  vital  reason  was  that  the  members  of  the 
Club  were  drawn  from  all  parts  of  London,  and  consequently  an  excursion  in 
any  direction  would  possibly  be  inconvenient  to  a  considerable  number.  The 
Photographic  Club  is  a  cosmopolitan  one,  and  its  circumstances  are  different 
from  those  which  obtain  in  a  local  organization.  He  looked  upon  the  Be- 
ginners' Night  as  foredoomed  to  failure.  Being  in  the  chair  himself  that 
evening,  he  agreed  with  what  had  been  said  upon  the  subject  of  the  Club 
Chairmen.  He  would  like  to  see  the  Club  stop  their  summer  meetings.  His 
impression  of  them  was  that  they  were  not  succe-ssful.  Learned  societies  had 
a  vacation,  and  the  one  with  which  the  members  were  most  closely  connected, 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  closed  its  doors  from  June  to  September. 
II  believed  that  the  rest  added  zest  to  the  meetings  when  they  were  resumed, 
and  he  pointed  oat  that  there  was  an  opportunity  at  the  forthcoming  annual* 
meeting  for  Mr.  Welford  to  introduce  any  of  the  reforms  which  he  thought 
would  be  of  benefit  to  the  Club. 

Mr.  Welford,  in  his  reply,  stated  that  his  paper  was  not  intended  to  be 
specially  applicable  to  the  Photographic  Club.  It  was  intended  to  be  of 
general  application.  The  idea  underlying  his  remarks  was  that  a  society 
should  live  by  the  energy  of  the  members  rather  than  by  the  energy  of  its 
officials.  He  was  surprised  at  the  conservative  nature  of  Mr.  Fry's  remarks, 
bat  he  noted  with  special  pleasure  Mr.  Bedding's  reference  to  the  vacation. 

Mr.  Bridge  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir.  Welford  for  his  paper,  an<» 
added  that  they  were  not  too  conservative  to  try  any  good  suggestions.  The 
resolution  was  carried. 


Croydon  Camera  Club.— On  Saturday,  the  29th  ult.,  a  party  of  members 
of  the  Croydon  Camera  Club,  led  by  Mr.  Rogers,  had  a  most  enjoyable  outing 
to  Greenwich  College.  The  journey  was  made  by  boat  from  London  Bridge, 
and  the  many  interesting  subjects  en  route  afforded  ample  opportunities  lor 
hand  camera  workers,  which  those  present  did  not  fail  to  avail  themselves  of, 
and  many  "  snaps  "  were  made.  We  think  there  must  be  a  vast  field  for  this 
kind  of  work  on  the  river  Thames,  and  wonder  we  have  not  more  trips  by 
water  to  record.  Arriving  at  Greenwich  pier,  the  party  were  met  at  the 
College  gates  by  Mr.  Haddon  and  Mr.  Collins,  who  very  kindly  conducted 
them  round  and  pointed  out  the  many  beauties  of  this  grand  institntion.  Mr. 
Haddon,  the  Physical  Demonstrator  to  the  College,  t^es  a  keen  interest  iu 
photography,  and  is  well  known  for  the  valuable  papers  he  has  contributed  on 
the  subject,  one  of  his  most  recent  ones  being  that  read  at  the  Convention  meet- 
ing on  The  Washing  of  Photographic  Prints,  ami  under  his  guidance  many  fine 
views  were  pointed  out  of  the  various  parts  of  the  building,  and  the  time  was 
all  too  short  to  allow  of  everything  being  done  ;  but  the  party  were  by  no 
means  idle,  for  about  150  exposures  were  made,  and  at  the  finish  a  stereoscopic 
group  was  taken  on  the  steps  under  the  pediment  illustrating  "  Nelson's  fifty 
battles,"  the  exposure  being  made  by  Mr.  Collins.  After  tnis,  Mr.  Haddoa 
very  kindly  showed  the  party  through  the  suite  of  physical  laboratories,  work- 
shops, casting  and  engine-rooms,  &c.,  and  explained  the  principles  of  some  of. 
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the  numberless  pieces  of  costly  and  elaborate  apparatus  used  in  physical 
research,  amongst  which,  and  particularly  interesting  to  photographers,  was  a 
(ine  induction  coil  used  in  conjunction  with  a  Crookes'  tube  for  experiments  in 
radiography,  together  with  Spregnel  and  Giessler  air  pumps  for  exhausting 
vacuum  tubes,  one  of  which  was  connected  with  the  pump,  and  the  various 
luminous  effects  produced  by  passing  a  succession  of  sparks  from  the  coil 
through  the  tube  during  the  progress  of  the  exhaustion  was  intently  watched 
and  much  appreciated  by  the  party.  There  is  a  complete  plant  for  generating 
.and  storing  electricity  for  lighting  and  experimental  purposes,  comprising 
dynamos  of  various  types,  accumulators,  primary  batteries,  Wimshurst  and 
Holtt  machines,  apparatus  for  correcting  binnacle  errors,  acoustic,  pneumatic, 
-optical,  and  general  scientific  instruments  ad  injiiiUum.  Mr.  Haddon  very 
patientJy  and  pleasantly  replied  to  the  many  queries  addressed  to  him  as  to 
the  uses  of  the  different  instruments,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  returned 
home  with  other  than  photographic  "  wrinkles  "  added  to  their  store  of  know- 
ledge. After  leaving  the  College,  the  party  partook  of  a  typical  Greenwich 
tea,  which  was  done  ample  justice  to,  and  the  return  home  by  tram  and  train 
brought  to  an  end  a  most  successful  excursion. 

Morth  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.— September  4,  Mr.  Gelding  in 
the  chair. — Mr.  Gosling  showed  some  prints  on  Venus  paper,  which  had  been 
distributed  at  a  previous  meeting.  A  discussion  took  place  on  the  most  suitable 
paper  for  sensitising,  and  C'reswick  drawing  paper  was  well  spoken  of. 
Messrs.  Golding  &  Goodwin  showed  some  fine  examples  of  pinhole  photo- 
graphy, and  Mr.  Guild  Bayley  also  brought  up  some  negatives  and  prints 
therefrom,  also  taken  by  means  of  a  pinhole.  In  the  competition  for  prints 
taken  at  the  Cambridge  and  Lowestoft  outings,  which  were  merged  into  one, 
Mr.  Mummery  took  first  place  with  a  photograph  taken  at  Lowestoft,  and  Mr. 
Smith  second  with  one  at  Cambridge.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Golding  as 
Chairman  concluded  the  meeting. 

Alntree  Photographic  Society.  —September  4.— The  chief  item  was 
Platinotype,  by  Mr.  George  Ashley,  and  this  was  ably  demonstrated.  This 
■Society's  third  Annual  Exhibition  is  fixed  for  the  first  week  in  December. 
Particulars  of  open  competitions  may  be  had  from  the  Exhibition  Secretary, 
E.  P.  Heron,  1,  Tilney-street,  Aintree. 

Leeds  Photographic  Society.— The  opening  lecture  of  this  Society  was 
given  in  their  rooms  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  on  Thursday,  the  3rd  inst. 
(Mr.  Godfrey  Bingley  in  the  chair),  when  Dr.  J.  T.  Thresh  took  for  his 
subject — 

The  Phvsical  and  Chemical  Properties  of  the  New  Gas,  Acetylene. 
After  describing  the  combination  of  calcium  with  carbon  in  a  synthetical 
manner,  he  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that,  though  acetylene  was  produced  from 
inorganic  bodies,  yet  an  organic  body  was  thus  formed  from  which  all  other 
liydro-carbons  can  be  built  up  for  illuminating  piirposes,  and  that  it  is  really 
converted  into  other  bodies,  from  which  thousands  of  most  valuable  derivatives 
may  be  obtained,  stating  that  all  these  important  bodies,  which  have  been 
hitherto  obtained  from  coal  gas,  may  now  be  made  from  acetylene.  He  then 
described  how  Mr.  J.  L  Wilson,  an  American  chemist,  first  produced  it  in  the 
electric  furnace  by  accident,  a  process  by  which  its  price  is  so  lowered  as  to 
make  it  of  commercial  value.  Next  he  gave  the  quantities  required  to  make 
the  calcic  carbide,  its  physical  properties,  the  amount  of  gas  it  will  yield, 
together  with  its  cost,  demonstratmg  the  manufacture  of  the  gas  by  the 
addition  of  water,  and  showed  his  audience  that  it  was  a  colourless  gas,  and 
made  itself  apparent  to  the  olfactory  nerves,  had  an  exceedingly  bad  smell, 
considerably  worse  than  that  of  garlic.  Its  solubility  in  various  solutions  was 
also  mentioned,  its  explosive  properties  with  the  atmosphere  were  also  demon- 
strated, and  the  dangers  of  such  mixtures  were  fully  pressed  upon  the 
audience,  he  himself  having  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  an  accident  whilst 
-experimenting  with  the  gas.  Attention  was  then  drawn  to  other  peculiarities, 
viz.,  its  illuminating  power  compared  with  other  hydro- carbons,  especially 
Leeds  gas,  the  condensation  to  a  liquid  at  about  twenty-one  atmospheres,  and 
the  probability  of  its  being  solidified,  its  portability  and  method  of  distribu- 
tion, its  manufacture  on  a- small  scale,  and  its  danger  of  combining  with  certain 
metals,  forming  fulminates,  its  uses  in  the  enrichment  of  other  gases,  and  the 
small  percentage  of  obnoxious  compounds  formed  by  combustion.  The 
lecturer  then  drew  the  attention  of  the  members  to  its  application  to  photo- 
graphy, making  it  useful  to  the  Society,  particularly  mentioning  the  superiority 
of  tne  light  for  home  portraiture,  giving  details  as  to  how  the  light  should  be 
placed  and  used  to  obtain  results  little  inferior  to  those  obtained  in  a  well- 
appointed  studio  by  sunlight.  Enlarging  and  reducing  were  well  described 
within  the  limits  of  this  gas,  and  too  much  could  not  be  said  in  its  favour  for 
micro-photography.  Its  use  in  the  lantern  for  projection  purposes,  the 
arrangement  of  burners,  the  amount  of  light  they  wUl  give,  the  size  of  the 
screen  they  will  illuminate,  together  with  its  simplicity  of  management  as 
compared  with  the  oxyhydrogen  light,  render  it  most  invaluable  to  the 
lantemist  for  small  audiences,  k  hearty  vote  of  thanks,  proposed  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Addyman  and  seconded  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Rodwell,  brought  the  meeting  to 
a  close.  It  was  announced'  that  Messrs.  Richard  M.  Somers  and  Lionel  H. 
Teale  had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Sheffield  Photographic  Society. — The  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Society's  Room,  Masonic  Hill,  on  Tuesday  evening  (the  1st  inst).  In  the 
absence  of  the  President,  the  chair  was  occupied  by  .Mr.  G.  H.  Day.  After  the 
transaction  of  ordinary  business  a  demonstration,  Enlarying  on  Bromide  Paper, 
was  given  by  Mr.  G.  To>[LIN30N.  The  manipulation  of  this  paper  was  care- 
fully explained,  the  methods  adopted  for  vignetting  and  printing  in  clouds 
from  separate  negatives  shown,  and  exposure  was  then  made  on  a  piece  of 
12  X 10  paper  and  developed,  the  negative  used  being  half-plate  and  the 
illuminant  incandescent  gas.  Mr.  To.mlinson  exhibited  a  number  of  prints 
made  by  him,  and  they  were  much  admired.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
demonstrator  brought  a  profitable  evening  to  a  close. 


Sept.  28,  29 Lewisham  Camera  Club.     H.   M.  C.  Sprunt,  192,  New 

Cross-roai,  London,  S,E. 
„    28-Nov.  12    ...  Royal   Photographic   Society.     R.    Child    Bayley,   12, 

Hanover-square. 
Dec.  1896-Jan.  1897   Bristol  International. 


CotteiEj))ontience* 


!•*  Corr«spoTidents  should  never  yxriie  oji  hoth  sides  of  the  paper,    No  notice  t8  taken 
of  communications  utUess  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  tcr  ters  are  gtoen. 

BBMEDIES  FOE  HALATION. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am,  as  yon  may  know,  much  interested  in  anti-halation, 
and  seeing  some  remarks  in  your  issue  of  to-day,  "Ex  Cathedra,'  on  the 
subject,  allow  me  to  say  I  think  them  somewhat  premature.  The  dis- 
covery may  be  original  and  effective,  and  I  anxiously  await  the  publica- 
tion. When  visiting  Mr.  J.  E.  Bruton,  of  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  the  other 
day,  he  called  my  attention  to  the  circular.  I  immediately  explained,  in 
confidence,  a  method  I  thought  out  some  time  ago  which  savours  very 
much  of  it.     As  far  as  I  know,  mine  is  original. 

As  there  are  several  kinds  of  halation,  I  cannot  conceive  any  one 
method  that  will  meet  the  difficulties ;  but  a  combination  will  be  advan- 
tageous. I  trust  that  the  method  mentioned  in  the  circular  will  throw 
some  light  on  the  subject.  I  am  never  behind  in  paying  for  information, 
should  it  be  original. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A.  L.  Henderson. 

277,  Lewisham  High-road,  S.E.,  September  i,  1896. 


1896.  FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

Sept  21 -Nov.  7  Photographic  Salon,  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly. 

Maskell,  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly. 


Alfred 


To  the  Ediiobs. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  issue  of  September  4  you  have  two  paragraphs 
referring  to  a  circular  which  I  considered  onght  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  photographer. 

The  plan  or  method  (not  backing)  came  about  in  this  way.  I  had  been 
trying  for  many  days  to  get  a  photograph  of  the  interior  of  a  chapel,  the 
east  window  of  which  has  a  considerable  amount  of  transparent  glass. 
The  result  was  very  unsatisfactory. 

My  assistant,  who  is  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind,  suggested  an  idea, 
and  I  at  once  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  I  immediately  adopted  it,  being 
most  anxious  to  get  the  best  effect,  the  result  of  which  you  will  see  from 
the  two  photographs  sent  per  this  post. 

The  method  is  so  simple  that  the  most  inexperienced  could  use  it. 

My  assistant  suggested,  after  we  found  the  result  so  gratifying,  that  we 
should  keep  it  to  ourselves,  but  I  thought  otherwise,  as  I  had  derived  so 
much  advantage  from  it.  So  we  mutually  issued  the  circular  referred  to 
as  a  means  of  aiding  other  photographers  to  benefit  by  it  at  a  small  cost. 
I  would  gladly  have  given  a  five-pound  note  for  it. 

I  am  pleased  that  Mr.  A.  Freke  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  the 
subject  so  prominently  before  the  photographic  world  by  the  aid  of  your 
valuable  Journal. 

Thanking  you  in  anticipation  for  the  insertion  of  this  letter, — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  Geo.  A.  Dean,  Photographer  [late  of  the  Isle  of  Man). 

14,  High-street,  Rugby,  September  8,  1896. 

[The  non-halated  picture,  compared  with  the  other,  is  very  good, 
but  not  better  than  similar  results  we  have  seen  produced  by  back- 
ing the  plate,  or  reducing  the  halated  parts  of  the  negative. — ^Eds.] 


PHOTOGEAPHIC  EESEAECH. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  noticed  recently  that,  in  an  address  at  one  of  the 
Society  meetings,  you  spoke  of  more  definite  and  organized  research 
being  needed,  and  giving  an  idea  of  how  it  might  be  accomplished. 

I  agree  with  you  that  tar  more  might  be  quickly  done,  and,  seeing  that 
999  out  of  1000  photographers  do  not  care  anything  whatever  about  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  results,  it  must  rest  almost  entirely  with  the 
journals  to  foster,  perhaps  organize,  such  investigations. 

Photographic  science  is,  doubtless,  in  its  infancy,  and  at  present 
under  a  cloud,  so  that  progress  is  very  slow. 

I  suppose  the  present  is  a  stage  through  which  all  sciences  pass,  but 
when  you  carry  your  ideas  a  little  into  practice  I  shall  be  glad  to  know, 
and,  if  possible,  do  my  part. 

At  present  the  whole  subject  seems  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
desire  to  make  a  name  for  themselves.— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

John  Stersy. 

3,  Prince's  terrrase,  Cavendish-road,  Felixstowe,  September  2,  1896. 


September  11,  I8»6j 


THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


BOl 


ABOLISH  THE  PATENT  LAWS. 
To  the  Ebitobs. 


Gentlemen,— The  readers  of  technical  journals  and  the  newspapers 
are  quite  surfeited  by  notices  of  real  or  imaginary  histories  of  mventiona 
and  discoveries,  each  setting  up  a  claim,  for  himself,  or  somebody  else, 
as  the  first  inventor.  Now,  I  respectfully  submit,  that  the  time  has 
come,  owing  to  the  existence  of  a  higher  intelligence,  and  the  extension 
of  technical  knowledge,  to  consider  the  question  whether  it  is  possible 
for  a  single  person  to  be  of  himself  a  true  and  only  disooyerer  of  a 
novelty.  Progress  depends  not  for  its  success  upon  any  single  individual 
effort.  The  laws  of  nature  are  not  partial,  they  are  within  the  grasp 
of  all,  and  no  man  has  any  right  to  place  a  barbed  wire  fence  around 
any  particular  application  of  laws  that  were  created  for  the  universal 
convenience  of  all.  It  has  been  demonstrated,  over  and  over  again,  that 
similar  ideas  occupy  the  minds  of  persons  resident  on  both  sides  of  the 
globe  simultaneously.  Inventors  are  continually  at  loggerheads  at  the 
Pdtent  Office,  and  soon  the  nuisance  will  beiome,  if  not  already,  m- 
tolerable.  .        . 

I  am  reminded  to  write  upon  this  subject  by  reading  an  imaginary 
story  of  the  "  discovery  of  zinc  etching  and  photo-lithography  "  in  this 
week's  Journal.  . 

It  matters  little  to  myself,  and  less  to  the  public,  I  suppose,  when  I 
affirm  that  the  story  is  not  according  to  fact  in  any  particular.  Zinc 
etching  was  a  commercial  article  long  before  Sir  Henry  James  reached 
the  Southampton  ordnance  establishment,  and  photo-lithography  was  in 
active  opf  ration  in  Messrs.  Nelson's,  Edinburgh,  before  it  was  started  at 
Southampton.  I  have  read  this  story  before,  in  print,  years  ago;  it  is 
absolute  nonsense,  and,  if  Sir  Henry  was  alive,  he  would  join  with  me  in 
disclaiming  it.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  the  Colonel's  acquaintance 
at  Southampton,  and  during  prolonged  interviews  Sir  Henry  never  laid 
claim  individually  to  either  zinc  etching  or  photo-lithography  as  being 
the  mventor.  His  whole  boast  was  "  that  he  had  a  staff  of  experts  who 
could  accomplish  anything;"  and,  after  personally  inspecting  the  extensive 
works,  I  considered  him  fully  justified  in  his  assertion,  for  in  all  my  long 
life  experience  of  over  fifty  years,  actively  engaged  in  printing-ink  pho- 
tography and  lithography,  here  and  in  America,  I  never  met  a  better  or 
higher  class  of  workmen  than  those  at  Santhampton  at  that  time  (1867). 

But  I  am  digressing  from  my  subject.  I  believe  I  am  not  alone  when 
I  say  the  patent  laws  should  be  utterly  abolished,  on  the  same  lines  as 
has  been  done  with  all  taxes  upon  knowledge  and  postal  intercourse,  whioh 
now  has  full  swing  in  the  penny  stamp.  The  patent  law  is  a  huge 
injustice  to  the  inventor  himself,  and  in  practice  it  is  simply  the  law 
of  the  "  squatter,"  and  an  obstruction  to  the  universal  welfare  of  the 
world's  progress.  The  Government  fees  and  the  grasping  of  the  moneyed 
speculator  leave  the  inventor  the  bare  bare  bone  to  subsist  on.  Who 
can  deny  it? 

Why  should  these  "  brakes  "  to  the  wheels  of  progress  be  applied  at 
all  ?  The  powers  of  invention  are  crippled  and  handicapped  by  patentees 
who  have  extracted  the  germ  of  their  invention  from  the  brains  of  others. 
The  protection  given  to  inventors  belongs  to  a  very  primitive  state  of 
society,  the  day  of  its  usefulness  has  passed,  and  the  world's  progress 
demands  that  all  hindrances  placed  against  its  forward  march  must  be 
cleared  away,  that  the  intellects  of  the  whole  world  may  have  free  scope 
to  exercise  and  reap  the  profits  to  the  full  of  their  fertile  minds  and  deft 
hands,  without  Government  interference  or  the  nefarious  huckstering  of 
cipitalists  in  search  of  food  to  sustain  their  "  horse-leech  "  appetites. 

I  conclude  by  stating  that  two  gentlemen  inventors  of  the  United  States 
are,  between  them,  credited  with  obtaining  no  less  than  a  thousand 
patents !  Joseph  Lewis. 

Dublin.  — — • 

THE  UNFOETUNATE  CHEMIST. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— This  is  the  silly  reason  when  the  big  gooseberry  rears  his 
hairy  head,  and  the  sea  serpent  winks  the  other  eye,  and  newspaper 
correspondents  and  penny-a-liners  nibble  their  pens  and  twiddle  their 
thumbs  for  lack  of  copy. 

But,  bless  me  !  what  a  godsend  it  is  that  there  is  one  time  during  the 
year,  when  we  can  grind  out  twaddle — and  get  it  printed  too — and 
generally  write  without  rhyme  or  reason  and  not  be  accounted  fit  inmates 
for  a  lunatic  asylum. 

Here  is  "  Dogberry,"  banging  his  head  on  the  good  old  substantial 
pharmaceutical  rocks  and  evidently  getting  well  bruised  in  the  bargain, 
as  shown  by  his  inability  to  write  logically  and  fairly.  He  has  donned 
the  spectacles  of  prejudice  and  passion,  and  selects  an  eminent  Edinburgh 
firm  and  contrasts  them  with  "a  little  country  chemist  with  shop  floor 
and  linseed  oil  antecedents." 

We  have  a  term  here  in  Lancashire  which  fitly  expresses  the  conduct  of 
any  person  who  adopts  extremes.  He  is  either  staring  or  stark  mad,  they 
say. 

But  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  it  is  not  wise  to  begin  on  the  lowest  rung 
of  the  ladder,  and  surely  the  knowledge  of  the  handling  of  a  broom  is  no 
disqualification  for  the  selling  of  a  pound  of  hypo.  I  myself  have  com- 
menced the  day  in  the  manner  "  Dogberry  "  describes,  sold  a  pint  of  that 


'*  b£te  noir  "  of  bis,  proceeded  to  make  an  analysis  of  urine  for  a  member 
of  the  medical  fraternity,  effected  the  sale  of  a  Wray'a  lens,  and  extracted 
a  couple  of  teeth,  and  yet  I  am  able  to  understand  "  Dogberry's  "  gush. 

The  height  of  absurdity  is  reached,  though,  when  an  attempt  to  deacribe 
the  subjects  of  the  chemists  "  exam."  is  made.  Sufficient  quasi  botany 
and  materia  medica  he  says,  and  then  stops.  What  about  the  other 
subjects,  friend  "Dogberry?"  Is  our  knowledge  of  them  thorough,  or 
quasi,  or  none  at  all  ?  or  are  there  any  more  subjects?  I  advise  your  able 
correspondent  to  rub  his  nose  over  the  pharmaceutical  curriculum  before 
he  writes  again  to  amuse  your  readers. 

Beally  these  two  champions  of  the  photographic  dealer  must  be  more 
careful.  "  Cosmos  "  rants  ofi  a  length  one  week  about  the  chemists 
mercilessly  cutting  prices,  and  then  "  Dogberry  "  steps  in  with  his  little 
lot  to  the  effect  that  he  has  been  ridiculously  overcharged. 

Gentlemen,  if  you  wish  to  make  any  impression  on  the  pharmaceutical 
citadel,  be  sure  you  have  got  the  right  weapons,  learn  how  to  use  them, 
and  do  not  mix  your  ammunition.  When  two  horses  are  employed,  it  is 
usual  for  them  to  pull  in  the  same  direction  ;  if  they  are  yoked  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  coach,  very  little  is  accomplished,  and  the  driver  looks  foolish. 

But  it  is  the  silly  season. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  William  Hampson. 

Leigh,  September  5,  1896. 


"  PHOTOGAROMS." 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — For  a  kind  of  coloured  pictures,  exhibited  in  various 
windows,  the  above  expression  is  used.  Will  you  kindly  explain  in  what 
manner  they  are  obtained  ? — I  am,  yours,  &o.,  H.  Bbaess. 

Liverp/ol,  September  1,  1836. 

[Our  correspondent  probably  means  "  photo-chroms  ''  These  pic- 
tures are  produced  by  a  secret  process,  which  is  probably  a  combma- 
tion  of  photographic  and  chromo-lithographic  printing. — Ecs.] 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SALON. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  allow  me  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers 
to  the  fourth  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Salon,  which  will  open  at  the 
Dudley  Gallery,  on  Thursday,  the  24th  inst. 

May  I  also  remind  intending  exhibitors  that  all  pictures  for  eihibitiott 
will  be  received  at  the  Gallery  on  Monday,  the  lifft,  only,  between  the 
hours  of  11  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  Entry  forms  may  still  be  had  on  application 
at  the  Gallery,  or  by  letter. 

Messrs.  Dicksee  of  7,  Eider-street,  St.  James's,  S.W.,  the  well-known 
exhibition  agents,  will  undertake  to  receive,  deliver  at  Gallery,  and  return 
exhibits  on  very  moderate  terms. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,     Alfred  Maskell, 

Photographic  Salon,  Dudley  Gallery,  Hon.  Sec. 

Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  W.,  Sept.  1,  1896. 


LEYTONSTONE  CAMEEA  CLUB  EXHIBITION. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  regret  to  inform  yon  that,  owing  to  the  loss  of  onr 
studio  and  club  property,  we  reluctantly  feel  compelled  to  announce  that 
our  usual  Exhibition  will  not  be  held  this  year,  but  we  hope  to  have  a 
special  Exhibition  of  members'  work  early  in  the  new  year. — I  am,  yours, 
(fee,  B.  Harwood,  Hon.  Secretary. 

110,  Windsor-road,  Forest  Gate,  E. ,  September  i,  1896. 

[We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  the  Leytonstone  Club's  open  Exhibition 
will  not  be  heli  this  year,  as  the  previous  displays  organized  by  thei 
Club  have  invariably  been  extremely  good. — Eds.] 


anjSfcD^rjEJ  to  €otrejEiponTient)E{. 

•,•  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Jockhai,  including, 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Edftors,  Th«  BwnsH  Journal  or 
PHOToaRAPHY,"  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  to. 
this  ensures  delay. 

',*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  ymdertdhe  to  ansuier  comr- 

munications  through  the  post.    Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  namet 

and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
•,*  Communicaiions  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  btisinas  affain 

should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Hknry  Geiinwood  &  Co.,  H,  Tork-ttrtet, 

CovetU  Garden,  London, 

Photoqbaphs  Rsgisterbd  : — 
William  HiuT-ison,  Kewaigtte,  Braddan,    Isle  of  Man.— Phttojraph  0/  storm  in 
hoviglixs,  IsXi  of  Man.  _^___ 

Colonel  Gcbbins.— Received.    A  little  misplaced  ingenuity  on  the  part  ot 
the  printer. 
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and  also  some 


TbBROTTPe    Plates.— Bkoi>-sbb.    Fallowfield  stocks  them, 

ready-sensitised,  we  believe. 
W.  L.  N.  (Northwood).— The  idea  is  to  endeavour  to  make  question  and 

answer  generally  as  well  as  particularly  instructive. 
"Bknnetto's  Colouk  Photography."— Dr.  W.  H.  Plaistbb.    Many  thanks 
for  your  letter,  which  we  must  decline  to  publish.     But  please  interpret 
our  refusal  in  the  most  courteous  sense. 
Pbbservativb  of  Paste.— p.  F.  S.  says :  "Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  best 
and  cheapest  stuff  I  can  add  to  paste,  to  prevent  it  turning  sour  ?   — 
In  reply :   The  addition  of  a  little  glycerine  and  oil  of  cloves,  at  the 
moment  of  preparation,  will  probably  answer. 
■Spottino  Gblatike  Prin'TS.— E.  Bath.     You  probably  did  not  match  the 
colour  of  the  print.     If  this  be  done,  and  the  water-colour  pigment  be 
thinned  dovira  with  a  little  gum  water,  the  marks  should  not  easily  show. 
If  using  oil  colour,  dilute  with  methylated  alcohol. 
nVaenishing  Negatives.- Any  of  the  formulae  given  in  the  Almanac  are  suit- 
able for  gelatine  negatives  ;  but,  as  you  are  an  amateur  and  small  con- 
sumer, you   will  possibly  find  it  answer  your  purpose  better  to  buy 
varnish  from  any  of  the  dealers  than  make  it  yourself.     By  domg  so 
you  will  ensure  having  a  suitable  article. 
'Copyright.- North  Briton.    The  portrait  being  taken  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business,  you  have  no  copyright  in  it.     The  negative  is  your  property, 
it  is  true,  but  you  have  no  right  to  use  it  for  any  purposes,  except  to 
the  sitter's  order.     The  sitter  can,  of  course,  have  the  prints  you  have 
supplied  copied  or  enlarged  by  any  other  photographer. 
'Early  Photogbaphy.— G.  WaKLEY.     From  Hunt's  Photography  you  will  be 
able  to  obtain  a  great  deal  of  information  about  the  early  processes  of 
photography  and  their  working  details.     There  are  several  editions  of 
the  work,  which  has  been  out  of  print  for  many  years.     Copies  may  be 
now  and  then  met  with  at  bookstalls  for  small  sums.     An  advertisement 
or  two  will,  no  doubt,  put  you  in  possession  of  a  copy. 
■Gbla'Hne.— T.  Wade.     By  continually  heating  a  solution  of  gelatine,   or 
keeping  it  heated  for  a  long  time,  it  becomes  impoverished,  and  loses 
much  of  its  quickly  setting  properties.     A  poor  quality  gelatine  suffers 
much  more  quickly  than  docs  a  high  quality  one  in  this  respect.    The 
solution  may,  however,  become  very  greatly  impaired,  but  the  gelatine 
may  still  retain  a  considerable  amount  of  its  adhesive  properties. 
iPorteait  Group.- p.  Moss.     The  portrait  lens  will,  unquestionably,  be  the 
quickest  acting.     But,  for  an  outdoor  group,  you  will  get  on  better  with 
the  rapid  rectilinear,  because  it  will  cover  the  plate  better,  and  with 
more  even  illumination.     If  the  former  were  used,  it  would  have  to  be 
stopped  down  to  such  an  extent,  to  get  all  in  focus,  that  it  would  then 
be  no  quicker  than  the  other,  while  the  result  would  not  be  so  good  in 
the  end. 
■Collotype.— T.  Morris.    We  think  you  are  misinformed.    We  have  never 
heard  of  collotype  plates,  ready  prepared  for  exposure,  being  kept  as 
stock  articles  by  the  photographic  dealers  in  Germany.     We  know  that 
the  glass  is  stocked  with  a  ground  surface  and  with  bevelled  edges,  and 
this  is  the  nearest  approach  to  ' '  ready  for  use  "  we  are  aware  of.    When 
a  collotype  plate  is  prepared,  it  must  be  printed  within  a  day  or  two,  as 
it  will  not  keep. 
Tax  on  Vehici.e.— A.  Z.  complains  that  he  is  tared  for  a  light  trap  that  he 
uses  in  his  business  to  take  him  and  his  apparatus  from  place  to  place 
where  he  has  work  to  do,  and  asks  if  that  is  according  to  law,  or  should 
he  appeal  against  the  impost  ?— The  trap,  if  used  exclusively  for  busi- 
ness purposes,  is  exempt  from  taxation  ;  but,  if  it  is  used,  even  occasion- 
ally only,  for  pleasure,  a  drive  out  on  Sundays,  for  example,  then  it  is 
liable  for  the  tax. 
Ebmoving  Ink  Stains  from  Neoativbb.— Morgan  says  :    "  I  have  printed 
on  a  negative.     Would  you  kindly  inform  me  what  will  remove  tne  ink, 
without  destroying  the  negative,  and  reduce  the  density  ?  "—In  reply  : 
Try  the  following  plan,  which  answers  for  prints.     Dissolve  one  drachm 
of  oxalic  acid  in  an  ounce  of  warm  water,  and,  having  wetted  the  surface 
of  the  negative  with  warm  water,  apply  the  solution,  and  rub  gently 
until  the  ink  disappears.     Keep  it  warm  throughout. 
Bbsittings.— Hard   to    Please.     Either  the  sitter  is  very  unreasonable  or 
the  work  must  be  inferior  ;  otherwise,  with  six  resittings,  the  customer 
would  be  satisfied.     We  uote  on  the  circular,  on  the  back  of  which  your 
communication  is  written,  that  sittings  are  given  till  satisfied.    In  face 
of  that,  the  sitter  seems  within  her  rights  in  what  she  is  demanding. 
Clearly,  at  your  prices,  you  will  be  a  loser  on  the  transaction,  even  if 
the  next  sitting  pleases  ;   but  it  cannot  be  helped  if  your  terms  are  as 
the  circular  show.s. 
Dbtbrtion  of  Nboatites.— Cocjjtt  Photographer  writes :    "  More  than 
three  months  ago  I  sent  half  a  dozen  negatives  to  a  certain  enlarger. 
On  receiving  half  the  order  I  sent  another  negative  for  another.     I  have 
repeatedly  written  for  them,  and  cannot  get  them  or  my  negatives,  or 
even  an  answer  back.     Perhaps  you  or  some  of  your  reatlcrs  could 
advise  me  what  is  my  best  course  to  take  to  recover  my  negatives." — 
Communicate  with  the  Superintendent  of  Police  of  the  locality  where 
the  enlarger  resides. 
•CorTRIGHT. — H.  P.  H.  says:  "The  following  is  a  question  I  should  like  to 
a,sk  you  re  copyright : — We  will  presume  A.  and  B.  have  permission  to 
photograph  the  interior  of  a  building.     A.  takes  a  picture,  and  makes  it 
copyright.     Does  that  prevent  B.  from  taking  the  same  view  for  sale,  or 
does  it  only  protect  copying  the  actual  picture  taken  by  A.  ?" — In 
reply  :  Registration  of  copyright  only  protects  A.'s  actual  photograph, 
and  does  not  prevent  B.  taking  the  same  view  for  sale.     Auy  number  of 
photographers  may  take  the  same  view  from  exactly  the  same  point,  and 
copyright  the  photographs. 


Use  of  Dark  Room  — C.  W.    Of  course  we  shall  not  publish  your  letter. 
What  have  you  to  complain  of  ?    We  should  say  that  the  professional 
who  told  you  that  you  could  have  the  use  of  a  dark  room  for  changing 
your  plates  before  business  hours   was   very   obliging.     You  cannot 
expect  professional  photographers  to  stop  their  business  for  a  stranger 
to  use  their  dark  rooms.     Business  is  none  too  good  with  them,  even 
were  there  a  combination,  as  alleged,  amongst  the  photographers  of  that 
place,  against  lending  amateurs  their  dark  rooms.     What  then  ?    Are 
not  their  premises  their  own  1 
Studio  and  Building  Act.— W.  W.  R.    We  do  not  know  how  the  by-laws 
of  the  authorities  in  your  town  stand,  but  we  may  say  that  you  would 
not  be  permitted  to  put  up  such  a  wooden  studio  within  the  authority 
of  the  London  County  Council.     The  best  suggestion  we  can  make  is  to 
get  out  a  rough  sketch  of  what  you  propose,  and  submit  it  to  the  district 
surveyor  to  the  Council,  or  any  other  surveyor  in  the  town,  and  hear 
what  they  have  to  say  about  it,  before  commencing  the  erection,  the 
more  particularly  as  your  neighbours  on  either  side  object  to  anything 
like  a  studio  being  put  in  the  garden. 
Tellino  the  Colour  of  an  Original  fro-m  the  Negative. —H.  says  :  "Is  it 
possible  for  a  photographer  to  tell,  by  examination  of  a  negative  only, 
what  colours  the  original  object  possessed  ?    I  shall  feel  greatly  favoured 
if  you  can  give  me  your  reply  in  the  next  issue  of  your  valuable  paper. 
Some  amateur  friends  of  mine  would  like  to  know.    Of  course,  the  photo- 
grapher would  not  have  seen  the  object  photographed." — In  reply  :  An 
experienced  photographer  could  hazard  a  tolerably  safe  guess,  we  think. 
Much,   however,   would  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  original,   and 
whether  it  had  been  photographed  orthochromatically ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  it  is  possible  for  a  photographer  to  do  so. 
R.  H.  U.  E.  says :  "  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  inform  me  what  is  the 
correct  proportion  of  the  two  acids,  nitric  and  hydrochloric,  to  make 
aqua  regia.     "The  acids  I  use  are  pure  and  concentrated,  i.e.,  P.  B. 
strength.     Also,  what  would  be  the  theoretical  quantity  necessary  to 
just  dissolve  100  grains  of  fine  gold  ?    Captain  Abney  gives  the  propor- 
tion of  one  pint  of  nitric,  and  five  pints  of  hydrochloric,  whilst  others 
say  one  to  three."— In  reply:  1.  Proportions  of  1  :3,   1:4,  1:5  are 
recommended  by  various  authorities,  with  a  preponderance,  we  think, 
in  favour  of  1 : 4.    2.  The  information  will  probably  be  found  in  Storer's 
Dictionary  of  Solubilities  to  which  we  refer  you.     We  have  not  the  pre- 
cise information  handy. 
Panoramic  Cameras.— L,  Jeffrey  says  :  "  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  could 
give  me  any  particulars  of  cameras  for  taking  panoramas  complete.     I 
have  made  a  camera  which  works  all  right,  but  am  informed  to-day  that 
there  are  several  others  already  in  existence.     I  should  be  very  glad  if 
you  could  tell  me  how  the  cameras  work,  or,  better  still,  give  me  the 
numbers  of  the  patents  if  they  are  patented,  so  that  I  might  see  clearly 
from  the  specifications  how  the  motion  is  obtained."— In  reply :  We 
cannot  refer  you  to  individual  specifications,  but  an  hour  spent  at  the 
Patent  Office  library  would  put  you  in  possession  of  the  necessary  data 
concerning  patents  for  panoramic  cameras  that  have  been  taken  out  in 
recent  years.      The  article  in  our  1892    Almanac  on  Pliotographic 
Panm-amas  and  the  Means  of  Making  Them  describes  several  pano- 
ramic cameras,  and  would  probably  be  useful  to  you. 
Removing  Silver  Stains   from   Negatives.— Serious  says:    "Will  you 
kindly  inform  me  how  I  can  take  silver  stains  from  negatives  ;    I  have 
often  seen  used  a  little  hypo   (few  drops),  mixed  with   a  saturated 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.    Yet,  when  I  used  it,  no  effect  was 
shown.     The  stains  in  question  were  only  on  negatives  about  an  hour  or 
less.  Sulphocyanide  of  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  were  tried,  but  with  the 
same  result.      The  negatives  had    been  varnished,   which  was  thin; 
methylated  spirit  was  used  to  remove  the  varnish  before  applying  other 
solutions.  Would  the  methylated  spirit  affect  the  stains  so  as  to  increase 
the  difficulty  of  removing  them  ?"— In  reply :    There  are  two  other 
methods  which  might  be  worth  your  while  to  try— 1.  Rub  the  stains 
with  a  little  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine,  and  then  apply  a  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium ;   2.  A  strong  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  and 
apply  friction.   But  we  know  of  no  really  satisfactory  formula,  although 
a  solution,  sold  for  the  purpose  by  Messrs.  Marion,_  and  that  we  used 
some  two  or  three  years  ago,  is  about  the  most  effective. 
Enlarging  without  the  Aid  op  a  Condenser.— W.  J.  H.  writes:  "During 
the  coming  winter  I  wish  to  do  some  bromide  enlargements,  and,  as  I 
cannot  make  use  of  the  daylight,  I  would  be  glad  if  you  could  inform 
me  my  best  way  to  do  it  with  the  aid  of  paraffin  lamp  or  lamps.     I 
wish  to  enlarge  from  half-plate  negatives,  and  want  the  illumination  to 
cover  the  plate  from  comer  to  corner  as  in  the  case  of  views.     I  know  it 
can  be  done  with  a  large  condenser,  which  means  an  outlay  far  exceed- 
ing my  means.    Is  it  possible  t  >  make  a  condenser  with  two  glasses 
cemented  in  a  tube  and  filled  with  water  ?     I  fancy  I  have  heard  of  a 
clock-face  glass  condenser  made  in  this  way.     Shall  esteem  it  a  favour 
if  you  will  let  me  know  through  your  paper  my  best  way  to  proceed  in 
the  simplest,  most  economical,  and  practical  method  to  this  end.  —In 
reply   1     A  large  condenser   may  be  improvised    in    the    following 
manner  •— To  a  concave  glass  of  about  thirteen  inches  diameter  cement 
a  sheet  of  glass  to  fit  it,  leave  a  small  opening,  and  fill  in  with  pure 
glycerine.     2.  As  economy  is  your  chief  aim,  you  may  dispense  with  a 
condenser  in  either  of  the  following  ways  :   («)  Construct  a  square  box 
with  an  opening  at  the  top  for  a  metal   chimney.     Place  a  powerful 
lamp  inside,  and  fit  the  box  close  up  to  the  back  of  the  camera  which 
holds  the  negative,     (b)  Amnge  a  large  sheet  of  white  cardboard  as  a 
concave  radiator,  and  place  a  lamp  each  side  of  th«  concave  surface. 
This  will  transmit  a  great  volume  of  light  through  the  negative.     'This 
method  is  a  perfectly  practicable  one,  as  we  know  by  experience,  and  is 
extremely  cheap  to  improvise.     Doubtless,  from  the   rough  idea  here 
given,  you  will  be  able  to  work  out  the  system  for  yourself. 
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OUR  FORTHCOMING  ALMANAC. 

The  time  of  year  has  arrived  when  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
take  in  hand  the  prepwation  of  The  British  Journal 
Photographic  Almanac  for  1897.  A  feature  of  the  volume 
for  the  past  thirty  years  has  been  the  co-operation  of 
numerous  friends  and  readers  of  the  Journal,  and  the 
Editor  takes  the  opportunity  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
support  so  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  his  predecessors 
may  be  continued  to  him. 

We  especially  invite  contributions  on  topies  of  practical  interest, 
and  should  feel  obliged  if  the  articles  and  any  accompanying 
sketches  are  sent  to  us  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Secretaries  of  Societies,  and  especially  of  those  established  since 
the  appearance  of  the  last  Almanac,  will  oblige  us  by  for- 
warding lists  of  officers  and  other  details  for  inclusion  in  the 
Directory  of  Photographic  Societies,  in  order  that  the  list 
may  be  made  as  complete  as  possible. 

The  Publishers  wish  us  to  remind  intending  advertisers  that 
the  announcement  pages  of  the  Aljianac  are  already  filling 
rapidly,  and  that,  to  ensure  insertion  and  good  positions, 
orders  and  copy  should  reach  them  withouc  delay. 


EX  CATHEDRi. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Shaw,  the  well-kuown  Huddersfield  photographer, 
is  the  latest  contributor  to  the  "  coupon  "  literature  with  which 
we  have  been  enabled,  for  some  weeks,  to  edify  our  readers. 
Mr.  Shaw  forwards  us  copies  of  the  correspondence  between 
himself  and  the  firm  of  diar:s-s.  He  very  naturally  takes  the 
same  line  as  the  other  photographers  who  have  addressed  us  on 
the  subject,  and  who  have  been  properly  concerned  to  know 
wherein  the  advantage  will  lie  of  being  advertised  to  take 
photographs  for  nothing.  Parts  of  the  rej)lies  of  the  firm  of 
diarists  to  Mr.  Shaw  are  worth  (pioting.  "Advertising  the 
taking'of  photographs  for  nothing,"  they  say,  "  is  no  different 
to  advertising  that  you  will  send  a  sample  of  cocoa,  pills,  or 
soap,  (tc,  free,  and  that  is  the  way  fortunes  are  made !" 
»  »  # 

The  following,  we  suppose,  is  intended  to  touch  the  national 
pride  of  the  British  photographer,  and  goad  him  into  making  a 
,  fortune  :  "  In  Paris  the  best  photographers  adopt  this  system  " 
(i.e.,  take  photographs  for  nothing),  "but  then  the  French 
excel  us  in  advertising,  finance,  and  photography."  We  require 
higher  authority  before  accepting  such  statements.  The  firm 
add  further  that  they  are  '-literally  iu\iu(lated  with  applica- 
tions from  the  vert/  Jirst  (sic)  photographers  throughout  Great 
Britain,  and  tbe  only  difficulty  will  be  to  make  a  selection  !  " 
"  Evidently  you  "  (Mr.  Shaw)  "  have  no  enterprise,"  &o. 

♦  ♦  * 

We  need  make  no  further  extracts  from  a  correspondence 
which  is  full  of  material  for  amusement ;  and,  in  concluding 
our  references  to  the  matter,  we  do  so  by  reiterating  the 
observation,  that  the  scheme  propcsei  cannot  strike  any  dis- 
interested i)erson  as  calculated  to  be  profitable  or  advantageous 
to  photographers.  We  do  not  think  the  profession  at  large 
will  support  movements  whereby  the  public  is  led  to  believe 
that  photographers  have  adopted  the  system  of  taking  photo- 
graphs for  nothing  on  the  chance  of  subsequent  orders  being 
obtained,  and  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  those  photo- 
graphers who  lend  their  names  to  such  proceedings  deserve 
the  reprobation  of  their  fellow-professionals. 


We  gather  from  the  Camera  Clnh  Journal  that  the  session 
189G-97  promises  to  be  very  successful  as  regards  the  papers 
and  lectures  that  are  to  be  delivered   before  the  members. 
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Promises  have  been  obtained  from  such  men  as  Captain  Abney, 
Dr.  Tilden,  ]\[r.  Storey,  A.R.A.,  Dr.  Lindsay  Johnson,  Mr.  F.  E. 
Ives,  Professor  Boys,  Professor  Roberts-Austin,  and  others,  so 
that  a  programaie  of  much  diversity  and  value  appears  pro- 
bable. The  "Whip  Fund"  of  the  Club  now  nearly  amounts 
to  the  sum  asked  for  by  the  Committee,  viz.,  80QI.,  and  it 
appears  to  be  felt  that  the  future  of  the  Club  is  "  not  without 

hope." 

«  •  * 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Pro- 
fessional Photographers  will  be  held  at  Anderton's  Hotel, 
Fleet-street,  London,  E.C.,  on  Monday,  September  28.  The 
President  (Jlr.  W.  Barry,  of  Hull)  will  take  the  chair  at  four 
o'clock.  The  agenda  are  as  follows :  To  receive  a  report  from 
the  Secretary ;  to  fix  date  and  place  for  summer  excursioui 
189";  to  consider  a  suggestion  as  to  the  Association  being 
conducted  on  social  lines.  The  annual  dinner  will  take  place 
the  same  evening  at  seven  o'clock;  tickets,  3s.  each,  of  the 
Secretary,  D.  J.  O'Neill,  47,  Charlotte-road,  Birmingham. 


Mr.  R.  p.  Drage,  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Photographic 
Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom,  aska  us  to  state  that,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  Pvoyal  Photographic  Society's  Exhibition, 
one  of  the  Lantern  evenings  will  be  devoted  to  a  disjjlay  of 
slides  made  from  negatives  tiken  by  members  during  the 
Convention  week,  illustrative  of  the  scenes  then  visited.  It  is 
to  .  be  hoped  that  Conventioners  who  took  photographs  at 
Bj^ton  Abbey,  Fountains,  and  York,  will  endeavour  to  make 
slides  from  them  and  help  to  make  an  interesting  exhibition  on 
the  night  in  question. 


THE    POISONS    ACT. 


We  have  been  asked  by  a  correspondent,  a  dealer,  to  state 
what  poisons  are  scheduled  by  the  Poisons  Act,  which  only 
pharmaceutical  chemists,  under  certain  conditions,  may  sell  to 
the  public.  The  following  is  the  schedule :  Part  1.  Arsenic 
and  its  preparations,  prussic  acid,  cyanide  of  potassium  and  all 
metallic  cyanides,  strychnine  and  all  poisonous  vegetable 
alkaloids  and  their  salts,  aconite  and  its  preparations,  emetic 
tartar,  corrosive  sublimate,  cantharides,  savin  and  its  oil,  ergot 
of  rye  and  its  preparations.  Part  2.  Oxalic  acid,  chloroform, 
belladonna  and  its  preparations,  essential  oil  of  almonds  (unless 
deprived  of  its  prussic  acid),  opium  and  all  preparations  of 
opium  or  of  poppies. 

The  Act,  in  its  very  first  sentence,  recites  the  "  safety  of  the 
public "  as  its  reason  for  giving  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
control  over  those  who  retail  or  dispense  the  poisons  scheduled, 
and  therefore  we  must  suppose  that  the  Legislature,  in  its 
wisdom,  backed  up  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  discerns  no 
menace  to  the  safety  of  the  public  in  the  indiscriminate  sale  of 
silver  nitrate,  bichromate  of  potash,  pyrogallol,  the  caustic 
alkalies,  sugar  of  lead,  and  the  mineral  acids,  most  of  which  have 
on  occasion  played  the  dismal  role  of  abbreviating  human  life. 
The  Act,  therefore,  is  a  failure,  and  defeats  its  own  object  of 
restricting  the  sale  of  "  poisons  "  by  a  privileged  few. 

The  Poisons  Act  stands  in  need  of  amendment,  not  only  in 
the  respect  pointed  out,  but  in  that  of  including  others  besides 
pharmaceutical  chemists  within  its  scope.  It  must  strike 
everybody  as  ridiculous  that  a  photographic  dealer  may  sell 
one  poison  with  impunity,  and  run  the  risk  of  prosecution  for 


retailing  another.  It  is  equally  absurd  that,  if  a  small  quantity 
of  a  scheduled  poison  is  wanted  for  commercial  or  scientific 
purposes,  some  method  other  than  that  of  compelling  the 
vendor  to  be  a  pharmaceutical  chemist — for  that  is  what  it 
amounts  to — could  not  be  adopted  for  rendering  it  available. 
It  appears  to  us  that  photographic  dealers,  and  suchlike, 
might,  as  in  the  analogous  case  of  the  retailing  of  the  "old"' 
methylated  spirit,  be  granted  permission  to  sell  small  quantities 
of  the  poisons  used  by  photographers,  provided  a  register  be 
kept,  signatures  be  taken,  and  other  safeguards  adopted. 
At  any  rate,  the  continuance  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society's 
system  of  entrapping  offenders  for  doing  with  the  right  hand 
what  they  may  pass  unscathed  for  if  they  do  it  with  the  left  is 
an  outrage  on  common  sense. 

We  have  frequently  raised  the  ire  of  many  of  our  corre- 
spondents and  some  of  our  chemical  and  drug  contemporaries 
by  stigmatising  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  as  a  trades  union. 
A  copy  of  the  Poisons  Act  is  before  us  as  we  write,  and  the 
whole  tenour  of  that  remarkable  statute  is  unmistakably  to 
invest  the  profession  of  pharmacy  with  a  monopoly :  that  of 
the  sale  of  poisons.  The  Society  grants  certificates  of  skill,  and 
it  prosecutes  those  who  infringe  the  privileges  of  its  members  ; 
allows  the  widow  of  a  deceased  chemist  to  carry  on  the  business 
provided  she  employs  one  of  its  members ;  and  it  has  a 
benevolent  fund  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  mem- 
bers. Apparently  it  is  not  only  a  trades  union,  but  a  benefit 
society.  We  shall  be  convinced  that  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  has  the  safety  of  the  public  at  heart  when  the  Act  it 
administers  is  so  amended  as  to  be  drawn  less  in  the  interests 
of  pharmaceutical  chemists  and  more  in  that  of  the  public. 


Clow-worm  Xiig^ht. — At  a  recent  seance  of  the  Paris  Academy 
of  Science  it  was  stated  that  the  light  emitted  by  glow-worms  was 
found  to  be  able  to  penetrate  black  paper,  and  affect  a  dry  plate 
folded  in  it. 

Dangrers  of  Celluloid, — As  our  readers  are  well  aware,  a 
number  of  large  gooseberry  type  of  paragraphs  referring  to  celluloid 
explosions  went  the  rounds  of  the  papers  some  year  or  two  ago,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  a  reaction  set  in ;  but  it  must  be  well  borne  in 
mind  that  there  is  a  real  danger  in  the  material  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, for,  under  particular  conditions,  it  is  quite  capable  of 
becoming  powerfully  explosive.  Further,  as  a  reviewer  in  Nature 
recenilv  remarked,  "  celluloid  shavings  should  never  be  allowed  to 
accumulate,  as  they  take  fire  easily,  at  a  comparatively  low  tempera- 
ture, and  in  this  state  burn  with  surprising  rapidity." 


The  Art  TJnion.— The  copyright  in  the  picture,  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Abbey,  A.R  A.,  Richard  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  Lady  Anne, 
which  was  shown  at  the  last  E.xhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  has 
been  secured  by  the  Art  Union  of  London.  The  work  is  to  be  re- 
produced as  an  etching  by  M.  Leopold  Flameng,  and  will  be  a 
presentation  print.  Several  of  the  presentation  plates  of  the  Art 
I  'nion  of  late  years  have  been  etchings.  Formerly  they  were  line, 
mezzotint,  or  mixed  style,  but  photogravure  seems  to  have  sent 
those  styles  of  work  quite  out  of  the  field  :  indeed,  there  are  now  no 
really  good  workers  of  the  old  school  of  engraving  to  be  obtained 
now,  or,  doubtless,  the  Art  Union  would  avail  itself  of  them.  The 
old  hands  have  died  off,  and  there  are  no  new  ones  to  take  their 
places.  

Photograpbic  Apparatus. — In  a  shop  window,  not  very 
far  from  Charing  Cross,  there  is  an  announcement  of  a  clearance 
sale  of  the  photographic  stock  at  great  reductions.  Here  are  ex- 
amples.     Shilling  cameras   are   quoted  at  ninepence ;  two-and-six- 
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penny  ones  at  two  shillings;  three-and-sixponny  ones,  two  and 
ninepence  ;  and  flve-and-sixpenny — the  most  costly,  we  think — at 
four  and  three.  Eighteon-penny  stands  are  one  and  twopence,  while 
shilling  dark  slides  are  sacrificed  for  ninepence  each.  Who,  in  face 
of  these  prices,  can  complain  of  the  costliness  of  photojfraphic 
apparatus  ?  However,  perhaps  the  expenditure  of  a  shilling  or  two 
of  a  lad's  pocket  money  may  hereafter  develop  the  latent  talent,  now 
in  embryo,  of  a  great  photographer.  We  have  known  the  purchase 
of  "a  guinea  set"  being  the  means  of  the  evolution  of  more  than 
one  amateur  photographer,  who  has  afterwards  distinguished  him- 
self, though  with  a  superior  class  of  apparatus,  it  is  true ;  but  the 
<;heap  outfit  must  be  credited  with  creating  the  taste  for  the  art. 


'Photographing'  Electric  Dlscharg'es.— It  is  reported 
•from  Turin  that  M.  lihigi  has  been  successful  in  "producing  and 
photographing  globular  lightning."  As  the  experimentalist  is  stated 
to  have  produced  thi^  lightning,  we  presume  this  is  a  laboratory 
experiment  only,  yet  it  may  prove  that  this  form  of  electrical  dis- 
•charge  has  existence.  It  has  always  been  a  doubtful  matter  amongst 
•scientists  as  to  whether  there  are  globular  forms  of  lightning. 
Meteorologists  are  very  anxious  to  obtain  photographs  of  light- 
ning, and  have  at  times  appealed  to  photographers  to  secure  them 
for  them.  Photographs  of  lightning  can  only  be  successfully 
obtained  after  dark.  Photographers  are,  as  a  rule,  not  sufficiently 
■weatherwise  to  foretell  when  a  storm  at  night  is  to  be  expected,  and 
the  daily  forecasts,  as  issued  by  the  Meteorological  Office,  such  as 
•"possibly  thunder,"  &c.,  are  not  sufBciently  reliable  to  induce  photo- 
graphers to  keep  out  of  bed  on  the  doubtful  chance  of  the  forecast 
being  fulfilled.  Tf  the  weather  forecasts  were  more  trustworthy 
than  they  are,  they  would  be  a  great  boon  to  photographers. 


Poisoning'  by  Pyrog-allic  Acid.— One  day  last  week  the 
"Coroner  for  East  Sussex  held  an  inquest  oti  the  body  of  a  lady  who 
was  accidentally  poisoned.  It  appears  that  the  husband,  a  doctor 
and  an  amateur  photographer,  had  left  some  chemicals  on  a  side- 
board where  the  lady  also  kept  her  medicine,  and  in  the  dark  she 
took  up  the  wrong  bottle.  It  contained  a  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid, 
■some  of  which  she  drank.  She  became  ill,  and  died  some  days 
afterwards.  It  is  not  stated  what  was  the  strength  of  the  solution, 
•or  the  quantity  swallowed.  This  would  have  been  interesting  to 
know,  as  this  is  the  first  case  we  remember  of  fatal  poisoning  with 
pyro,  although  it  is  known  to  be  a  poison.  Either  a  very  small 
quantity  was  taken,  or  it  must  be  very  slow  in  its  action,  for  it  is 
stated  that  the  poison  was  swallowed  on  the  Friday,  and  death  did 
not  result  till  the  Tuesday  following.  The  case  should  serve  as  a 
warning  to  amateur  photographers  not  to  leave  their  chemicals  where 
they  may  possibly  be  mistaken  for  other  things.  All  developing 
ivgents  may  be  classed  as  poisons,  though  some  are  more  potent  than 
others.  

Fatal  Benzole  Vapour  Explosion. — While  some  boys,  at 
Hull,  one  day  last  week,  were  playing  with  some  empty  benzole 
•drums,  one  of  them  exploded,  killing  one  lady,  and  seriously  injuring 
another  who  happened  to  be  passing  at  the  time.  It  is  said  that  one 
of  the  lads  struck  a  match  and  applied  it  to  the  drum,  when  the 
mixed  benzole  vapour  and  air  within  exploded.  Volatile  liquids,  such 
as  ether,  benzole,  alcohol,  &c.,  the  vapour  of  which,  when  mixed  with 
a,  certain  proportion  of  air  from  explosive  compounds,  are  not  so 
much  used  in  photography  as  they  were  in  the  collodion  days. 
Still  it  is  well  to  allude  to  the  danger  there  is  with  them  under 
certain  conditions.  For  example,  if  in  a  bottle  from  which  methylated 
spirit  has  been  drained  a  certain  proportion  of  air  is  introduced,  and 
allowed  to  mix  with  the  alcoholic  vapour,  a  highly  explosive 
mixture  is  formed.  We,  some  years  ago,  were  told  by  an  emj>hi/e  at 
one  of  the  London  distilleries  of  a  verdant,  young,  and  over-officious 
exciseman,  who  a  few  days  before,  would  insist  upon  seeing  into  an 
empty  spirit  cask  with  a  lighted  taper.  The  result  surprised  him. 
He  was  blown  some  distance,  though  not  seriously  hurt ;  but,  as  our 
•informant  said,  he  received  such  a  lesson  that  he  was  not  likely  to 
again  pry  into  empty  spirit  casks  with  a  lighted  taper. 


Keepings  Power  of  Plates. — Aprojmt  of  the  keeping  power 

of  plates,  we  have  lately  met  with  two  very  contradictory  experiences. 
Having  occasion  to  wait  at  a  roadside  station  some  little  time  when 
on  a  photographic  tour,  the  station-master  entered  into  conversation 
with  us  and  a  brother  artist.  He  brought  out  a  negative  taken  on 
an  llford  plate  that  was  one  of  their  very  earliest  make,  and  bad 
been  kept  two  years  after  exposure  before  developing,  yet  the 
negative  was  technically  perfect,  free  from  spot,  stain,  or  fog — 
surface  or  otherwise.  The  other  instance  we  refer  to  was  just  the 
opposite.  The  packet  of  plates  had  only  been  opened  immediately 
before  use,  and  had  been  stored  in  a  cool,  dry  cupboard,  but,  'when 
they  came  to  be  developed,  were  almost  entirely  covered  with  a  dense 
metallic  fog.  The  angry  O'wner  was  about  to  write  a  scathing  letter 
to  the  makers,  when,  just  in  time  to  prevent  it,  he  liscovered  a  large 
hole  on  the  back  of  his  cupboard,  which  opened  directly  upon  the 
sink,  down  which  he  poured  all  his  waste  hypo  after  precipitating 
with  liver'  of  sulphur !  The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  evolved  was 
enough  to  spoil  any  plate  unless  soldered  up  in  a  metallic  case.  The 
moral  is  obvious.         

Kerr  Andrde's  Salloon.— Some  time  ago,  when  the  geo- 
graphical world  was  in  a  state  of  excitement  over  Herr  Andr(;e's 
projected  balloon  trip  to  the  Pole,  we  detailed  some  portions  of  the 
arrangements,  referring  to  the  large  number — reckoned  by  thousands 
— of  dry  plates  that  had  been  taken  aboard.  L'nfortunately,  Fate,  as 
typified  by  the  wind,  was  not  propitious ;  the  balloon  did  not  start, 
and  the  plates  remain  unused.  The  manufacture  and  method  of 
packing  of  these  necessary  adjuncts  to  photographic  practice  has 
l)een  brought  to  such  a  pitch  of  excellence,  that  Herr  Andree's  store, 
if  kept,  should  be  quite  fit  for  use  when  he  starts  next  year  ;  but,  as 
a  matter  of  precaution,  it  would  be  most  desirable  that  a  few  packets 
of  plates  should  be  taken  at  random  and  tested  some  little  time 
before  he  starts,  as  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  if,  after  the  daring 
aeronaut  reached  his  goal  and  had  been  able  to  make  a  series  of 
exposures,  and,  further,  return  in  safety  with  them,  he  should  find 
them  useless.  There  is  every  probability  that  he  will  start,  for  the 
balloon  proved  to  be  impervious  to  the  atmosphere  after  three  'weeks' 
exposure  in  the  open  air ;  and  all  the  apparatus  for  filling,  &c.,  is  left 
intact  at  Spitzbergen,  awaiting  his  return  in  July  next  year,  which  is 
the  date  decided  upon. 

nXore  Railway  Concessions  VTanted. — It  appears  that 

cyclists  are  still,  as  they  have  been  for  some  time  past,  agitating  for 
some  concessions  from  the  railway  companies  in  the  matter  of  fares, 
or,  rather,  charges.  When  the  charges  for  their  travelling  are  con- 
sidered, one  must  at  once  admit  that  there  are  very  much  better 
grounds  for  the  concessions  asked  for  than  there  is  for  the  reduction 
of  fares  asked  for  by  photographers,  or  those  already  granted  to 
anglers.  An  ordinary  third-class  passenger  is  allowed  to  take  half  a 
hundredweight  nf  luggage,  which  can  be  stowed  in  the  higgage  van 
free  of  charge  ;  but  a  cyclist,  although  he  has  no  other  luggage,  ha» 
to  pay  extra  for  his  cycle,  and  the  tariff  for  that  is,  in  tome  instances, 
nearly  as  much  as,  sometimes  more  than,  the  fare  for  himself,  yet 
the  cycle  may  not  weigh  more  than  half  the  weight  of  other  luggage 
he  would  be  entitled  to  have  conveyed  free,  and  not  take  up  more 
space.  All  the  cyclist  asks  is  that  he  or  she  may  take  the  machines 
free  of  charge,  as  they  are  entitled  to  do  with  other  luggage,  and  not 
any  reduction  of  fares,  such  as  photographers  have  asked  for  and 
anglers  have  obtained.  By  the  way,  what  has  been  the  result  of 
the  circulation  of  the  petition  forms  that  were  sent  to  the  majority 
of  the  photographic  societies  for  signature  early  in  the  year,  asking 
the  railway  companies  to  make  a  reduction  in  the  fares  to 
photographers  ? 

Ascertaining:  the  Strength  of  Coloured  xaght.— The 

difficulty  of  comparing  the  strengt'i  or  visual  intensity  of  coloured 
light  as  against  an  ordinary  standard  candle  or  amyl-acetate  lamp 
is  well  known,  but  Mr.  Frank  P.  Whitman,  taking  advantace  of 
Professor  Hood's  investigations  on  such  subjects,  has  devised  an 
apparatus  by  which  such  estimations  may  be  made  as  correctly  as 
with  monochromatic  lights  of  different  intensities.    Professor  Rood 
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made  fifty  discs  of  all  gradations  from  black  to  white,  and,  when 
amalgamating  pairs  of  them  in  a  whirling  machine,  noticed  that, 
when  the  two  greys  were  much  removed  in  depth,  a  sort  of  flickering 
was  produced,  an  appearance  which  became  less  and  less  as  the 
greys  more  nearly  approached  each  other  in  depth  of  shade.  When 
a  colour  was  paired  with  a  grey,  an  almost  similar  effect  was  ob- 
tained. Mr.  Whitman  uses  a  white  card  with  the  colour  to  be 
tested,  and  exposes  the  two  in  rapid  alternation  to  the  experimenter's 
eye.  The  cards  are  illuminated  by  lights  of  different  intensities  at 
opposite  ends  of  a  photometer  bar,  and,  by  moving  the  card  supports 
to  and  fro  till  the  flicker  ceases,  it  is  assumed  that  their  relative 
luminosities  are  equal ;  a  simple  calculation  then  suffices  to  give  all 
the  data  necessary  for  reference  at  any  future  time.  It  need  scarcely 
be  said  that  coloured  lights  could  be  compared  equally  well. 


Points    for    Discussion    in    Sontg'en    Work. —  Dr. 

Maciutyre,  who  has  done  some  remarkable  work  in  photographing 
the  whole  of  the  human  body  by  the  Rontgen  rays,  has  an  article  in 
last  week's  Nature  pregnant  with  important  information  and  hints. 
We  refer  our  readers  who  have  taken  up  the  work  to  the  original 
paper,*  contenting  ourselves  with  giving  a  few  extracts.  Referring 
to  the  large  amount  of  current  found  necessary,  he  says :  "  The  ques- 
tion will  naturally  here  suggest  itself  to  those  familiar  with  the 
subject,  Is  it  necessary  to  use  such  currents,  or  could  we  not  do  with 
less  energy  by  economising  the  force  in  the  transformers  and  vacuum 
tube  ?  'The  question  is  a  very  proper  one,  as  all  experimenters  know 
that  some  tubes  will  give  better  results  than  others  with  a  certain 
amoxmt  of  force  passed  through  a  particular  apparatus." 


"  It  may  here  be  pointed  out  that,  in  using  fluorescent  screens  for 
the  deeper  structures  of  the  body,  barium  platino-eyanide  in  some 
instances  gives  a  better  result,  or  a  darker  shadow,  than  the  potas- 
sium salt.  I  am  quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  potassium  is  more 
luminous,  and  it  may  be  that  it  is  a  particular  construction  of  the 
screen,  or  the  particular  specimen  employed,  because  samples  of  these 
salts  vary  in  their  effects.  After  using  a  large  number  of  different 
materials,  I,  like  others,  have  fallen  back  upon  the  potassium  or 
barium  salts,  but  employ  both.  The  barium  has  the  advantage  of 
being  a  good  agent,  well  suited  for  hospital  purposes,  and  durable." 
Further,  when  using  the  screen  alone,  he  finds  a  darkened  room  much 
better  than  any  form  of  cryptoscope. 


JOTTINGS. 

Newquay,  hail,  all  hail,  you  fair  and  brilliant  gem  of  the  Cornish 
coast!  The  eyes  of  Europe  are  upon  you,  for  the  discoverer  of 
photography  in  natural  colours,  Mr.  John  Wallace  Bennetto,  has 
his  abode  in  your  midst.  The  problem  that  has  defied  solution  for 
half  a  century — that  has  almost  fruitlessly  engaged  the  attention  of 
some  of  the  profoundest  men  of  science  the  world  has  seen — that 
has  taken  rank  in  difliculty  of  attainment  with  the  transmutation  of 
the  baser  metals  into  gold — this  mighty  secret  has  been  discovered 
by  one  of  your  townsmen,  who,  to  all  appearances,  recks  not  what 
the  world  beyond  his  own  surroundings  may  say  or  think  of  him,  and 
is  apparently  all  unconscious  of  the  fact  that,  by  reason  of  his 
achievement,  the  humble  village  of  Newquay  may  one  day  be 
reverently  pointed  out  as  the  Nazareth  —  maybe,  the  Mecca  —  of 
Photographic  Science ! 

The  astounding  and  gratifying  result  of  seven  years'  patient  toil 
in  experimental  colour  photography  has  not  turned  Mr.  Bennetto's 
head,  as  it  would  have  done  those  of  most  men,  for,  with  the 
indifference  that  is  an  unmistakable  sign  of  confidence,  he  appears 
to  be  in  no  hurry  to  claim  the  material  rewards  of  his  success.  Most 
of  us,  I  fear,  would  at  once  have  hastened  to  London,  and  laid  our 
results  before  the  Queen,  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  world — having 
previously  taken  out  provisional  protection,  by  the  way.    The  news- 
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papers  would  thereupon  have  boomed  us,  a  syndicate  would  have 
been  formed,  a  company  floated,  and  the  fortunate  discoverer  would 
have  netted  a  handsome  pile  in  no  time. 


Is  it  only  in  such  far-off  unsophisticated  places  as  Newquay  that 
science  is  looked  upon  as  its  own  reward  ?  Mr.  Bennetto  may  be  a 
conspicuous  exception  to  the  general  rule  for  Daguerre  received  a 
handsome  sum  from  the  French  Government ;  Dr.  Joly  is  reputed 
to  have  sold  his  colour-screen  process  to  an  American  syndicate  for 
6000/. ;  Lippmann,  a  year  ago,  got  a  money  award  from  a  Paris 
society ;  and  3Ir.  Fred.  Ives,  after  many  years'  work  with  the  three- 
colour  process,  is,  I  hope,  on  the  verge  of  turning  it  to  profitable 
account ;  so  why  should  not  Mr.  Bennetto  also,  as  the  sporting  men 
say,  "  stand  in  ?"  However,  all  this,  and  more,  may  follow  the  public 
exhibition  of  Mr.  Bennetto's  results  that  is  shortly  to  be  given  at 
Newquay.     What  must  it  be  to  be  there ! 


I  observe  an  editorial  condemnation  of  the  practice  of  vending  and 
buying  secret  photographic  processes,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
is  not  ill-timed,  as  the  secret  process-monger  is  once  more  raising 
his  head  among  us.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that  a  bland  and 
plausible  rascal  robbed  several  photographers  in  the  north — fancy,  in 
the  "canny"  north! — of  guineas  and  half -guineas  galore  by  pre- 
tending to  sell  them  a  secret  mixture,  alleged  to  possess  remarkable 
orthochromatising  properties.  The  thing  was  an  imposture.  A 
more  subtle  person  was  one  of  whom  I  obtained  cognisance  some 
years  ago.  This  knight  of  industry  travelled  the  country  with  a 
developer  alleged  to  have  been  worked  out  by  a  well-known  firm, 
and  said  by  him  to  have  the  property  of  enabling  exposures  to  be 
very  materially  shortened.  It  transpired  that  he  used  just  an  ordinary 
pyro-soda  developer,  plus  a  caustic  alkali ;  but,  for  all  that,  he 
managed  to  ensnare  quite  a  large  number  of  victims.  Of  secret 
processes  it  may  generally,  but  safely,  be  said  that  they  are  either 
old  and  well-known  ideas,  or  worthless  ones,  and  photographers  can 
therefore  lose  nothing  by  not  encouraging  the  traffic. 


The  agitation  that  has  been  directed  against  the  publishers  of  an 
annual  volume  for  inviting  photographers  to  allow  their  names  to 
be  printed  as  agreeable  to  take  photographs  for  nothing,  or  on 
"spec,"  as  Sam  Weller  accused  Messrs.  Dodson  &  Fogg,  the  eminent 
solicitors,  of  taking  up  cases,  is  only  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. A  fitting  punishment  for  those  photographers,  if  any, 
who  are  so  poor-spirited  as  to  countenance  this  sort  of  thing,  would 
be  to  publish  their  names  as  a  kind  of  "  black  list "  for  the  contem- 
plation and  contempt  of  their  brethren.  May  I  suggest  that  the 
National  Association  of  Professional  Photographers  should  interest 
itself  in  the  matter  ? 

The  continued  anger  of  the  pharmaceutical  chemists  at  my  (and 
others')  remarks  on  the  action  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  in 
prosecuting  photographic  dealers  for  "  offences  "  which  it  was  surely 
never  contemplated  by  Parliament  they  should  be  prosecuted  for,  is 
the  best  evidence  that  the  photographic  trade  has  not  been  justly 
dealt  with.  Mr.  Pike,  in  reference  to  my  suggestion  that  chemists 
often  overstep  the  mark  in  prescribing  virtually  throws  the  onus  for 
this  practice  on  those  who  go  to  chemists  for  something  to  cure  a 
cough  or  cold.  This  no  more  legalises  the  action  of  the  chemists  in 
prescribing  than  does  the  act  of  a  photographer  in  asking  a  photo- 
graphic dealer  for  an  ounce  of  mercuric  chloride  legalise  the  com- 
placence of  that  dealer  in  acceding  to  the  request.  But,  if  the 
chemist  is  permitted  to  go  scot  free,  why  not  the  photographic 
dealer?  Therein  lies  the  whole  point  of  the  matter — what  is  sauce 
for  the  goose  is  not  sauce  for  the  gander.  As  regards  Mr.  Hampson's 
somewhat  intemperate  outburst  of  last  week,  I  have  only  to  echo  and 
agree  with  his  remark  that  "  what  a  godsend  it  is  that  there  is  one 
time  during  the  year  when  we  can  grind  out  twaddle — and  get  it 
printed,  too — and  generally  write  without  rhyme  or  reason ! "  It 
relieves  the  liver  as  much  as  would  a  one-shilling-and-three-half- 
penny  box  of  pills. 
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I  atp  waiting  to  hear  the  annual  howl  of  dissatisfaction  arise  at 
the  awards  of  the  Judges  at  the  Koyal  Photographic  Society's  Exhi- 
bition. The  outside  artist  element  on  this  year's  jury  is  stronger 
than  heretofore,  so  that  the  chances  of  some  curiosities  of  judicial 
opinion  are  proportionately  increased.  Not  more  than  a  handful  of 
members  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  are  smitten  with  the 
queer  desire  to  have  the  Exhibition  "judged"  by  a  number  of  R.A.'d 
and  A. R.A.'d  gentlemen,  who,  a.s  a  rule,  are  entirely  ignorant  of 
photography  and  its  limitations,  and  a  protest  is  therefore  called  for 
against  this  same  half-dozen  members  being  allowed  to  annually 
attract  ridicule  to  the  E.\hibition.  Before  me,  as  I  write,  is  last 
year's  illustrated  catalogue,  and,  a?  I  turn  over  its  pages,  I  see  at 
least  one  reproduction,  the  original  of  which  obtained  a  medal  that 
only  an  artist  could  have  awarded,  and  that  set  us  all  wondering 
and  laughing  in  each  others  faces  twelve  months  ago.  1  hope 
Messrs.  Leader,  Storey,  and  Wyllie  will  not  give  us  away  t/iis  year, 
but  I  am  tilled  with  apprehension  that  they  may.  Cosmos. 


PAINTERS  AS  JUDGES  AT  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EXHIBITIONS. 

The  practice  has  been  in  vogue  at  certain  photographic  exhibitions 
of  inviting  painters  to  act  as  Judges  in  deciding  upon  the  merits  of 
the  work  sent  in,  either  for  the  purpose  of  crowning  with  honour 
some  selected  exhibits  or,  as  is  the  case  at  Paris,  of  acting  as  a 
selecting  committee. 

It  is  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  there  are,  at  the  present  day, 
any  reasonable  grounds  for  a  proceeding  which,  at  first  sight  at 
least,  appears  to  be  a  confession  of  extreme  weakness  on  the  part 
of  the  professors  of  the  art  whose  productions  the  public  is  invited 
to  admire. 

By  the  term  painters  is,  of  course,  meant  those  who  are  painters 
only,  and  who  have  no  pretensions  to  be  photographers,  least  of  all 
pictorial  photographers. 

Photography  is  a  comparatively  new  method  of  graphic  delineation, 
but  it  has  had  time  to  acquire  a  status  of  its  own,  and  it  is  a 
humiUatiug  admission  to  make  that  it  has  amongst  its  leading 
exponents  none,  or  not  sufficient  men  to  decide  upon  what  is  and 
what  is  not  of  value  in  their  own  art.  And,  if  a  knowledge  of,  and 
training  in,  other  practical  branches  be  an  advantage,  does  it  not 
possess  these  also  in  its  ranks,  for  it  is  certain  that  very  many  of  our 
leading  pictorial  photographers  are,  at  the  same  time,  very  capable 
painters  or  draughtsmen :-"  Where,  then,  is  the  need  of  flying  for 
advice  to  the  professors  of  another  system  Y 

To  put  a  similar  case,  what,  would  be  thought  of  the  eminent  men 
at  the  head  of  electrical  science  if  they  were  obliged  to  call  in 
experts  in  railway  engineering,  for  example,  to  decide  upon  tbe 
merits  of  their  own  delicate  instiuments,  or  if  microscopists  were 
asked  to  adjudicate  upon  the  triumphs  of  scientific  photography  ? 

The  complacency  with  which  the  system  has  been  accepted  is 
certainly  surprising  when  one  considers  how  terrible  a  confession  of 
weakness  it  involves.  It  would  seem  at  once  to  dispose  of  the 
question  (in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  practice) 
that  there  is  any  art  in  photography.  We  would  appear  to  be  landed 
on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  To  admit  that  there  are  no  artists 
amongst  the  body  of  photographers  capable  themselves  of  judging 
without  assistance  the  productions  of  their  craft  is  surely  to  admit 
that  there  can  be  no  art  in  the  prcductions  themselves.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  is  iwt  art  which  is  to  be  judged,  why  are  artist 
paiaters  called  in  to  adjudicate  'f 

The  problem  is  one  which  is  rendered  all  the  more  diiHcult  to 
solve  from  the  fact  that  we  are  in  ignorance,  or  at  least  in  extreme 
doubt,  concerning  the  principles  upon  which  these  painters  base  their 
decisions.  Are  we  to  understand  that  they  admit  the  art  in  photo- 
g^phy  and,  if  not,  on  what  other  grounds  do  they  claim  to  be 
experts  r  And  the  question  is  still  further  complicated  when,  in 
addition,  sets  of  lantern  slides  are  submitted  to  them  for  the  award  of  a 
medal.  For  art  'f  It  is  difficult  to  be  serious  in  applying  the  term 
to  these  very  mechanical  and  easily  made  tran?parencies.  If,  ou  the 
other  hand,  they  do  not  deign  to  examine  carefully  these  little  sets 
of  reproductions,  but  hand  them  over  to  some  other  section  of  the 


organization,  one  wonders  still  more  what  great  scientific  merit  theru 
can  be  in  them  to  justify,  year  by  year,  the  be»tow&l  of  the  medal  of 
a  learned  society. 

An  important  consideration  in  the  matter  is  that  experience  ha^ 
shown  us  that  painters,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  may  be 
termed  converted,  base  their  judgment  of  the  value  of  a  photograph 
more  upon  the  suggestive  use  it  may  have  for  them  in  their  own  art 
than  upon  the  artistic  qualities  which  it  may  itself  possess.  More 
than  this,  they  look  for  excellencies  in  it  which  science,  and  not  art, 
is  responsible  for ;  qualities  which  they  themselves  would  condemn 
in  painting  excite  in  photography  their  wonder  and  admiration. 
This  is,  of  course,  all  very  well,  and  no  one  can  quarrel  with  a  feel- 
ing consistent  with  a  negation  of  art  in  photography.  But  the  very 
fact  of  their  selection  as  Judges  presupposes  the  opposite  o]>iniou. 
Upon  what  other  grounds  is  it  assumed  that,  because  certain  Royal 
Academicians  are  painters  of  some  repute,  and  qualiKed  perhaps,  to 
judge  of  all  tchools  of  painting,  they  are  therefore  competent  to 
appraise  the  merits  of  the  inartistic  photograph  ? 

But  perhaps  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  worthlessness  of  tha 
system  is  to  be  found  in  its  results,  for  which  we  need  not  go  back 
many  years.  At  Paris,  this  year,  the  selecting  committee,  composed 
entirely  of  painters,  sculptors,  and  engravers,  passed  some  seven 
hundred  frames.  Of  this  number,  one-third  at  least,  if  not  one-half. 
would  nowadays  be  rejected  at  the  Dudley  or  at  Pall  Mall,  for  they 
do  not  even  stick  at  huge  enlargements  with  pure  white  skies. 
Would  the  smallest  provincial  society  have  been  more  criminally 
lenient  ■■  And  where  is  the  gre.it  advantage  derived  from  the  counsel 
of  these  gentlemen,  unless,  indeed,  our  own  judgment  of  an  art,  iu 
which  we  are  supposed  to  have  had  some  training  and  experience,  i.-f 
wrong,  and  that  we  ought  humbly  to  admire  that  which,  unaided,  we 
should  cast  aside  with  scorn  ?  The  extraordinary  decisions  at  recent 
exhibitions  have  also,  year  by  year,  excited  wonder  and  derision.  I 
think'even  "Cosmos,"  of  this  Journal,  will  support  these  sentiments. 
It  could  scarcely  be  expected,  however,  that,  on  mixed  juries,  th.' 
photographic  section  should  not,  now  and  again,  defer  to  the  predilec- 
tions of  their  distinguished  colleagues  of  the  Academy.  Surely  it 
must  have  been  such  sentiments  of  graceful  deference  which  have 
allowed  the  medalling  of  snap-shots  of  smoking  steamers  which  thfi 
rawest  prdctitiouer  with  a  ^i^odak  could  easily  accomplish,  and  of 
other  exhibits  whose  merits  as  photographs  or  pictures  have  been 
somewhat  less  than  apparent. 

Whatever  theoretical  possibilities,  then,  may  be  brought  forward 
in  favour  of  a  custom  which  certainly  is  inconsistent  with  dignity, 
the  question  may  fairly  be  asked, What  practicdl  advantage  has  iuajiy 
one  case  been  derived  from  it?  I  have  already  shown  in  previou- 
communications  to  the  photographic  press  that  the  whole  system  of 
medals  at  pictorial  exhibitions,  and  (■^pecially  at  photographic  one-, 
is  anomalous.  The  fact  that  there  is,  nowadays,  practically  no 
competition,  except  amongst  the  second  and  third  rates,  is  obvious, 
and  is  of  itself  a  sufficiently  cogent  reason  against  the  practice,  so  far 
as  photographic  art  is  concerned.  Speaking  more  generally,  it  may 
be  valuable  to  recall  a  saying  of  the  late  Sir  John  Millais.  He  said  : 
"  There  is  no  comparison  in  art.  Vou  cannot  compare  works  of  art 
any  more  than  you  can  compare  ilowers.  You  may  prefer  a  rose  ti> 
a  lily,  but  you  do  not  say  one  is  better  than  another ; "  which  is, 
after  all,  perhaps  only  an  application  of  the  household  word  which 
has  pronounced  compaiisous  to  be  oiious.  Ali'BED  Maskell. 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENEILVL. 
Therb  is  much  food  for  thought  when  a  recent  leading  article  iit 
these  pages  is  read  in  concert  with  the  article  upon  the  Photographic 
Copyright  Union.  It  is  enough  to  make  any  professional  phot— 
grapher's  mouth  water  to  read  of  orders  by  the  thousand,  for,  so  fi  r 
as  I  can  gather,  the  "quarter  of  a  dozen"  order  is  more  the  usual 
thing,  and  not  good  at  that,  for  1  am  told  that,  if  so  large  an  order  i» 
given,  it  is  usually  on  the  "  on  sale  or  return"  principle.  A  well- 
known  provincial  photographer  told  me  the  other  day  of  a  series  of 
orders  he  had  received  amountinff  to  over  a  hundred  copies  of  i 
large  group,  and,  after  twelve  months  waiting  to  be  paid, he  had  the 
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bulk  returned  to  him  unsold.  On  referring  to  the  various  orders 
received  he  found  they  were  so  dexterously  worded  as  to  afford  a 
fair  defence  if  the  case  went  into  court.  Moral :  If  you  are  lucky 
enough  to  get  more  than  a  "  quarter  of  a  dozen  "  order,  see  that  "  on 
approval"  cannot  be  read  between  the  lines.  But  this  is  rather 
wandering  from  copyright  questions.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  the  illustrated  papers  have  killed  the  trade  in  celebrities. 
Any  photographers  of  note  whose  names  were  "  familiar  as  house- 
hold words "  a  decade  ago  will  repeat  the  same  story,  "  There  is  no 
call  for  celebrities  now."  Quite  recently  I  was  talking  to  a  dealer 
who  is  so  situated  that  he  would  be  naturally  applied  to  by  any  one 
desiring  to  purchase  portraits  of  a  certain  celebrated  popular  cha- 
racter. "  Look  here  and  look  here,"  he  said,  taking  out  of  drawer 
after  drawer  whole  bundles  of  what  were  once  a  saleable  type  of 
portrait,  "  I  can't  sell  one  of  them.  When  Americans  call  and  I  show 
them,  they  at  once  say,  'Oh,  that  came  out  in  my  paper!'"  The 
reasonable  deduction  from  this  is  that  the  papers  who  have  stopped 
the  sale  are  morally  bound  to  pay  for  the  use  of  the  photographs 
that  help  to  make  their  papers  pay  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
black  sheep,  they  will  pay  not  only  the  trumpery  half-guinea,  which 
seems  to  be  such  a  stumbling-block  to  so  many,  but  a  goodly  number 
of  half-guineas  if  the  subject  is  worth  it.  They  are  not  all  worth  it ! 
Hence  it  would  seem  to  be  the  natural  sequence  of  events  that  all 
photographers  should  join  this  Union.  If  a  photograph  is  worthy  of 
being  repeated  in  the  pages  of  an  illustrated  paper,  it  is  worth  paying 
half  a  guinea  for.  As  to  the  proud  privilege  of  seeing  one's  name  in 
print  and  counting  it  as  a  good  advertisement,  well,  the  man  must  be 
very  innocent  who  can  attach  any  value  to  such  an  idea.  There  is  a 
reverse  side  to  this  medal.  There  are  so  many  photographs  of  the 
most  wretched  and  inartistic  character  used  (gratis  ones  by  our 
friends  the  innocents  ?),  that  the  whole  character  of  journalistic 
illustration  is  being  gradually  degraded,  notwithstanding  the  high 
pitch  of  skill  to  which  process  workers  have  attained. 

Speaking  of  process  blocks  leads  one  to  recall  some  of  the  remarks 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic 
Association,  when  Mr.  Beckett  is  reported  as  having  said  that  the 
"  blocks  were  not  so  much  to  blame  as  the  printing."  He  put  the 
whole  matter  in  a  nutshell.  One  cause  for  the  Americans  excelling 
us  in  this  kind  of  work  is  the  skill  with  which  their  printers  make 
the  block,  the  ink,  and  the  printing  part  and  parcel  of  each  other. 
Take  the  weekly  journals  of  this  country,  and  what  do  we  see  ? 
Good  prints  from  process  blocks  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
There  is  one  paper  whose  results  are  nearly  always  superb  ;  there  is 
another  whose  blocks  have  the  same  ipiprints,  but  whose  illustrations 
are  beneath  criticism  ;  there  are  all  grades  between. 

A  correspondent — "  Plates  " — writes  to  the  Journal  to  ask  a  lot 
of  questions  that  a  little  common  sense  brought  into  play  would  have 
rendered  unnecessary.  First,  he  receives  some  plates  damaged,  and 
does  not  write  to  the  sender  about  them  till  several  days  have  elapsed. 
It  is  exceedingly  improbable  that,  if  the  latter  would  entertain  such  a 
claim  at  all,  he  would  do  so  if  not  informed  of  damage  per  return. 
Next,  he  complains  that  the  railway  company  will  not  compensate  him, 
because  the  box  was  not  marked  "  Glass."  Surely  he  must  see  that 
glass  goods  need  more  care  than  hardware,  for  example ;  and  if  the 
company  be  not  informed  that  a  parcel  contains  glass,  they  will  not 
take  special  care.  When  such  special  care  is  taken,  it  is  charged  for 
extra.  Then,  again,  there  is  a  further  extra  charge  if  the  company 
take  the  risk;  as,  if  the  goods  are  sent  at  the  reduced  rate  of 
"  owner's  risk,"  they  will  not  pay  for  damaged  contents,  unless  there 
be  visible  external  marks  pointing  to  careless  treatment.  If 
"Plates"  carries  out  his  threat  of  fighting  out  the' County  Court 
proceedings,  he  will  gain  some  experience  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
dispatching  cases  of  dry  plates  and  the  like.  The  cost  to  him  of 
obtaining  that  valuable  information  will  be  the  County  Court 
fees  of  himself  and  the  company,  solicitors'  fees  ditto,  witnesses' 
ditto.  This  expenditure  will,  no  doubt,  help  to  fix  these  useful 
pieces  of  information  upon  his  mind,  just  as  in  olden  times 
the  boundaries  of  a  parish  were  fixed  on  the  minds  of  youngsters  by 
the  violent  application  of  a  bunch  of  twigs  from  a  birch  tree  to  his 
yl'itei  maxima — the  smart  pecuniary  and  the  smart  corporal. 

1  wonder  what  "  Scrutator  "  had  in  his  mind's  eye  when  he  put  that 


question  about  fallacious  papers  to  the  Editor  ?  It  is,  without  doubt, 
the  rule,  expressed  or  implied,  that  papers,  before  being  read  at  meet- 
ings, should  be  examined  by  some  one  in  authority ;  but  it  is  also  with- 
out doubt  that,  if  the  rule  were  enforced,  a  large  number  of  societies 
in  the  country  would  have  to  close  their  doors  for  ever  if  they  shut 
them  against  the  twaddle-mongers.  Besides,  if  only  papers  of  value 
were  to  be  read,  what  would  become  of  the  secretaries,  what  of  the 
photographic  journals  who  print  the  twaddle  ? 

"  Give  the  man  a  chance,"  quotes  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  after  the 
famous  bon  mot  of  the  Leeds  Convention  Group.  It  deserves  to  be 
written  in  letters  of  gold,  for  it  describes  the  situation  to  a  nicety. 
Who  is  there  who  has  not  experienced  the  misery  of  group-taking, 
and  has  not  been  inclined  to  empty  the  chambers  of  a  six-shooter 
promiscuously  among  the  witlings  who  cause  the  tittering  that  will 
not  be  allayed,  or  the  embryo  teachers  who  call  out  all  sorts  of  advice- 
from  every  direction  in  the  group  ?  I  am  naturally  a  humane  man,, 
but  I  should  most  willingly  consent  for  one  of  the  number  to  be 
flayed  alive  as  an  awful  warning. 

In  a  recent  leading  article  a  reference  was  made  to  the  possibility 
of  hypo  not  being  pure,  though,  of  three  samples  examined,  the' 
Editor  found  an  impurity  of  less  than  one  per  cent.  That  is  a  good 
enough  record,  though  it  is  true  that  the  makers  of  one  well-known, 
brand  guarantee  that  it  contains  097  per  cent,  of  hypo.  Mr.  Pringle, 
being  asked  by  "  Alpha  "  the  strength  the  fixing  bath  should  be  made 
at,  gives  for  P.O.P.  one  part  of  hypo  in  seven  or  eight  of  water,  and 
with  a  fifteen  minutes'  fixing.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  time- 
given  is  a  safe  one,  but  I  think  it  errs  on  the  side  of  safety.  A 
print  is  apparently  fixed  in  less  than  two  minutes,  provided  a  dishful 
of  prints  gets  well  moved  to  avoid  contact.  I  should  think  six  or 
seven  minutes  ample,  for  over-fixing  lessens  brilliancy.  My  custom, 
is  to  give  four  for  coUodio-chloride,  and  a  little  more  for  gelatino- 
chloride,  and  not  put  too  many  prints  together.         Free  Lance. 


ORTHOCHROMATIC  COLLODION  EMILSION. 
An  article  two  or  three  weeks  back,  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Pretzl,  on  Ortho- 
chromatic  Collodion  Emulsion  for  Process  Work,  calls  attention  to  a 
matter  that  deserves  far  more  attention  than  it  receives  at  the  hands 
of  photographers  generally,  even  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using 
collodion  regularly.  I  allude  to  the  far  greater  facilities  in  the  direc- 
tion of  colour  sensitising  that  collodion  offers  as  compared  with 
gelatine.  I  think  it  was  Dr.  Vogel  who  some  years  ago  pointed  out 
how  much  greater  an  increase  of  sensitiveness  to  yellow  was  obtain- 
able with  stained  collodion  film  than  with  similarly  treated  gelatine  ;. 
and,  though  the  remarks  referred,  if  I  remember  rightly,  to  bath 
plates,  in  which  the  dye  would,  of  course,  be  subjected  to  the  action 
of  a  large  excess  of  free  silver,  still  the  same  advantage  is  offered  in  a.- 
modified  form  by  stained  emulsion  containing  no  such  excess. 

But  in  the  case  of  collodion  emulsion  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  practice  of  colour  sensitising  is  not  confined  to  ortho- 
chromatic  work,  as  it  is  termed,  that  is,  the  correct  rendering  of 
colour  values,  but  it  becomes  a  direct  means  of  increasing  the  sensi- 
tiveness, at  least  under  some  conditions,  if  not  under  all.  The 
comparative  inferiority  of  dry-collodion  plates  when  pitted  against 
gelatine  or  even  wet-collodion  is  due  to  their  relative  insensitiveness 
to  the  green,  yellow,  and  red  rays,  and  to  weak  light  generally.  If,. 
therefore,  we  can  increase  the  sensitiveness  to  those  rays,  without 
unduly  decreasing  it  to  the  violet  and  blue,  a  distinct  advantage 
must  be  gained.  It  was,  I  think,  Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  who 
first  utilised  this  accelerating  action  in  connexion  with  collodion, 
emulsion,  and,  though  it  is  now  some  years  since  his  formula  and 
method  were  published,  very  little  further  advantage  has  been  taken 
of  the  principle. 

The  idea  of  staining  collodion  films  with  a  view  of  rendering  them, 
more  sensitive  to  special  rays  is  far  from  being  new,  and  antedates 
orthochromatic  photography  by  many  years.  Carey  Lea  and  others 
nearly  thirty  years  ago  advocated  stained  films  for  landscape  work, 
and,  though  the  primary  object  was  rather  the  prevention  of  halation, 
one  of  the  advantages  claimed  was  a  better  rendering  of  foliage  ani 
coloured  objects  generally.  But,  in  those  early  days,  the  use  of 
stained  films  was  accompanied  by  a  serious  loss  of  general  sensitiva- 
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ness  and  never  secured  very  general  adoption,  possibly  on  account  of 
the  employment  of  unsuitable  dyes ;  Carey  Lea  used  litmus,  and 
aurine  and  chrysoidine  were  also  pressed  into  service,  but  none  of 
them  seem  to  be  of  any  value  at  the  present  day.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  the  introduction  of  eosine  into  the  collodion  film  by  Colonel 
Waterhouse,  the  practice  of  colour  sensitising  may  be  said  to  have 
taken  practical  form. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  in  rendering  a  film  orthochromatic, 
or  sensitising,  if  for  any  particular  set  of  rays,  its  general  sensitive- 
ness is  reduced  even  without  the  use  of  a  yellow  screen ;  but,  though 
this  may  be  the  case  with  gelatine,  it  is  certainly  not  necessarily  so 
with  collodion.  Indeed,  I  have  carefully  compared  two  samples  of 
the  same  emulsion,  stained  and  unstained,  and  even  in  bright 
summer  light  at  midday  have  been  unable  to  detect  any  differ- 
ence, at  least  in  the  way  of  falling  off,  on  the  part  of  the  stained 
sample.  But,  when  the  same  two  samples  are  compared  under  con- 
ditions which  bring  the  colour  sensitiveness  into  action,  as  for 
instance  on  a  dull  day,  or  late  in  the  afternoon,  a  distinct  advantage 
can  be  claimed  for  the  stained  emulsion.  Here  I  am  speaking  of 
colour  sensitising  in  its  simplest  and  crudest  form,  the  mere  staining 
of  the  emulsion  by  the  addition  of  colouring  matter  after  the 
sensitive  salt  has  been  formed ;  but,  if  provision  be  made  for  the 
combination  of  the  dye  with  the  sensitive  material,  the  beneficial 
effect  is  correspondingly  increased. 

This  being  the  case,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  proper  course  for 
every  user  of  collodion  emulsion  to  resort  to  colour  sensitising,  as  by 
that  means  he  directly  increases  its  sensitiveness  under  those  con- 
ditions when  the  increase  is  most  desirable.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
lantern-slide  work,  most  of  which,  whether  by  day  or  artificial  light, 
is  done  in  the  winter  months,  the  advantage  will  be  specially  notice- 
able, and  exposures,  either  in  the  camera  or  by  contact,  will  be  very 
materially  shortened  by  using  stained  emulsion,  and  still  more  so 
with  one  properly  orthochromatised.  I  have  heard  of  collodion 
emulsion  plates  being  exposed  all  day  in  the  camera  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  lantern  slide,  and,  though  the  exposure  seems  inordinately 
long,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  statement. 
Yet  with  an  orthochromatic  emulsion  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting 
a  fully  exposed  slide  by  reduction,  with  a  minute,  or,  at  most,  two 
minutes',  exposure  on  an  ordinary  clear  winter  day.  With  artificial 
light  the  advantage  is  equally,  if  not  more,  marked,  and  thus, 
whether  by  contact  or  in  the  camera,  the  use  of  stained  emulsion  is 
beneficial. 

The  only  question  that  remains  is  whether  any  counterbalancing 
demerits  accompany  the  increase  of  sensitiveness.  The  first  point  to 
be  examined  is  the  keeping  quality  of  the  emulsion  when  colour- 
sensitised,  and  this  will  naturally  vary  with  the  method  adopted. 
It  is  usually  said  that  orthochromatic  plates  or  films  are  not  to  be 
relied  on  after  a  certain  age,  and,  while  I  am  not  prepared  to  agree 
that  this  is  necensarily  the  case,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  some  of 
them  are  not.  This,  however,  is  rather  the  fault  of  the  method  than 
of  the  principle.  So  far  as  my  [own  experience  goes,  the  simple 
staining  of  the  emulsion  with  eosine,  erythrosine,  and  turmeric  is 
absolutely  harmless  so  far  as  the  keeping  qualities  ore  concerned, 
and,  though  the  advantage  accruing  under  such  couuitions  is  not 
great,  it  is  still  noticeable.  When  chlorophjl  is  employed,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  there  is  a  decided  element  of  uncertainty  intro- 
duced, for  I  have  found  such  emulsions  become  decidedly  foggy  after 
a  time,  and,  even  when  that  does  not  occur,  the  beneficial  action  of 
the  chlorophyl  soon  passes  away. 

When  the  colouring  matter  is  added  to  the  emulsion  in  combina- 
tion with  ammonia  or  other  matter  tending  to  help  it  to  combine 
with  the  silver  bromide,  1  think  there  is  always  a  certainty  of  the 
ultimate  failure  of  the  preparation,  unless  the  emulsion  be  washed. 
And  there  lies  the  whole  secret  of  success  or  otherwise  on  the 
keeping  of  orthochromatic  films.  If  the  combination  takes  place 
directly  between  the  dye  and  the  silver  salt,  all  excess  of  the  former 
must  be  rigorously  removed,  or  the  ultimate  decomposition  of  the 
sensitive  material  is  certain.  Perhaps  where  the  maximum  of 
effect  is  derived  it  is  better  therefore  to  treat  the  films  separately, 
rather  than  to  operate  upon  the  bulk  of  emulsion. 

On  the  questiou  of  whether  orthochromatised  collodion  films  are 


more  difficult  to  handle  than  ordinary  ones,  I  think  it  may  be  said 
that  no  trouble  will  be  experienced.  Bearing  in  mind  that  they  are 
far  less  sensitive  than  ordinary  gelatine  plates,  it  may  be  accepted 
that,  with  ordinary  care,  the  same  treatment  that  will  do  for  one 
will  do  for  the  other.  Of  course,  if  the  attempt  be  made  to  work 
colour-sensitive  films  in  a  light  that  will  barely  bo  safe  with  wet 
collodion,  the  operator  must  expect  to  suffer ;  but  I  imagine  nowa- 
days most  'workers  are  inclined  to  err  on  the  side  of  safety,  rather 
than  the  reverse. 

From  every  point  of  view  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  for  all 
ordinary  winter  work,  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  adopt  the 
practice  of  colour-sensitising  collodion  emulsions. 

W.  B.  Bolton. 
♦ 

RETAILING  POISONS, 

Much  correspondence  has  recently  taken  place  as  to  the  unfairness 
of  chemists  and  druggists  having  a  monopoly  of  retailing  certain 
dangerous  poisons.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  case  is  argued  from 
quite  a  wrong  standpoint.  In  the  first  place,  why  was  an  Act  passed 
at  all  securing  the  monopoly  to  presumably  qualified  dealers?  It 
most  certainly  was  not  with  the  idea  of  giving  any  commercial 
advantage  to  the  druggist,  as  the  trouble  of  complying  with  the  Act, 
and  the  small  money  values  disposed  of  by  any  individual  druggist 
quite  negative  that  idea.  It  was  simply  because  of  the  ease  with 
which  the  public  could  obtain  poisons  for  nefarious  purposes  from 
utterly  irresponsible  peopU,  and  the  carelessness  with  which  such 
dangerous  substance  were  sold  and  used.  Flour,  arsenic,  whiting, 
sugar,  &c.,  were  frequently  sold  out  of  barrels  and  drawers  in  the 
same  shop,  and  placed  in  close  propinquity  to  each  other  without  any 
labels  or  distinguishing  mark  whatever.  A  child  might  go  into  a 
shop  for  a  "  penn'orth  of  arsenic  for  killing  mice,"  and  get  it  as  readily 
as  a  pound  of  sugar.  Arsenic  in  agricultural  districts  is  freely  used 
for  sheep  dips  and  other  purposes,  and  in  many  places  kept  ready  in 
parcels,  and  then  arsenic  was  little  more  than  a  synonym  for  poison 
with  thousands  of  people.  One  confectioner  at  Bradford  put  arsenic 
instead  of  plaster  of  Paris  into  his  peppermint  lozenges,  sold  them 
freely  on  a  market  day,  and  poisoned  numbers  of  people.  Then  the 
Legislature  stepped  in  and  framed  a  law  to  restrict  the  sale  of 
arsenic  and  certain  other  dangerous  poisons  by  only  persons  pre- 
sumably better  qualified  to  exercise  care  in  their  distribution. 

The  wisdom  of  the  Act  was  soon  apparent  by  the  great  diminution 
of  deaths  from  poison.  One  can  scarcely  talte  up  a  daily  paper  now 
without  reading  of  deaths  by  suicide  or  misadventure  by  carbolic 
acid,  a  poison  sold  indiscriminately  by  irresponsible  dealers.  Why 
this  also  was  not  added  to  the  schedule  -v/as possibly  because  of  its 
extended  use  and  value  as  an  antiseptic,  the  monopoly  of  which 
would  undoubtedly  cause  considerable  inconvenience,  as  well  as 
creating  pecuniary  advantages  that  would  be  unfair,  which  can 
scarcely  be  said  of  the  few  chemicals  used  in  photography,  if  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  greatest  number  is  to  be  considered.  The 
absurd  outcry  about  the  restricted  sale  of  perchloride  of  mercury  and 
cyanide  of  potassium  makes  me  wonder  how  those  who  make  it 
would  protect  the  public  in  any  other  way,  as  well  or  better,  than 
by  the  present  arrangement.  So  far  as  1  can  see,  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  in  the  cases  that  have  given  rise  to  the  complaining  is  no 
reflection  whatever  on  the  ability  of  the  vendors,  or,  I  may  say,  the 
sufferers ;  they  merely  infringed  the  law  and  took  the  consequences. 
Some  of  your  correspondents  take  exception  to  the  druggist  supplying 
bicarbonate  for  carbonate  of  soda,  &c.  If  they  could  spend  a  day  or 
two  behind  the  counter  of  a  chemist  and  druggist,  they  would  be 
considerably  enlightened  on  the  nomenclature  of  drugs  and  chemicals 
used  by  the  general  public.  Edwabd  Dunmobb. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  DIAPHRAGMS  FOR  HALF-TONE  WORK. 

In  the  face  of  the  great  interest  which  is  at  present  taken  iu  the  form- 
ation of  the  dot  in  halt-tone  work,  the  following  notes  by  T.  J.PlaoezskoI 
some  exijeiiments  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Kder,  and  reported 
in  the  current  issue  of  the  Photographische  Corretpondem  will  throw  some 
light  on  the  subject. 

Although  the  high  perfection  of  half-tone  work  is  usually  ascribed  to 
the  excellent  cross-fined  screens  which  have  been  placed  on  the  market, 
of  the  best  quality,  still  every  one  who  works  the  half-tone  process  knows, 
only  too  well,  what  an  important  part  in  the  preparation  of  half-tone 
negatives  the  size  as  well  as  the  shape  of  the  diaphragm  plays  and  that 
only  with  intelligent  use  of  the  same  can  a  good  resul}  be  hoped  for. 
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Whether  the  square  or  the  round  diaphragm  is  better  can  be  easily 
determined. 

It  is,  indeed,  possible  with  diaphragms  of  correct  size  to  obtain  good 
results  with  the  round  as  with  the  square.  An  easier  coalescence  of  the 
dots  in  the  high  lights  is  undoubtedly  obtained  with  the  square  stop,  as 
the  corners  of  the  square  dots  thus  formed  produce  a  quicker  closing  up 
of  the  same.* 

The  transparent  dots  in  the  lights  are  also,  when  a  square  stop  is  used, 
much  larger  without  a  network  being  formed  in  the  lights,  which  can 
easily  be  proved  by  a  comparison  of  figs.  1  and  2. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  formation  of  the  dot  with  a  round  stop  which  is  more 
fsTourable  to  the  formation  of  a  network. 


Fie. 
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As  however  larger  dots  can  be  sharpened  in  the  lights  by  longer  etching 
as  the  result  of  which  the  block  may  be  etched  deeper,  and  such  blocks 
also  print  better,  which  also  speaks  favourably  for  the  square  stop. 
Therefore  the  advantage  ought,  as  a  rule,  to  lie  with  the  square  diaphragm. 
Still  better  acts  the  stop  when  the  sides  of  the  square  aperture  are  slightly 
rounded  towards  the  middle  (fig.  3). 

If  a  negative  is  examined  which  is  made  with  an  exact  square  stop  (fig. 
1),  it  will  be  found  that  the  transparent  dots  are  almost  square ;  the  best 
form  of  dot,  however,  is  that  in  which  the  transparent  dots  in  the 
lights  approach  the  circular  form,  which  may  be  fairly  well  obtained 
with  the  diaphragm  (fig,  3). 


Levy's  square  stops  with  cut-out  corners  (fig.  ,4)  are  also  very  much 
liked.  These  also  give  rounded  transparent  dots  in  the  lights,  without 
which  the  formation  of  a  network  would  easily  appear.  The  points  are 
similar  to  those  produced  with  stop  (fig.  3). 

The  theory  of  half-tone  work  has  already  been  thoroughly  investigated 
by  Dr.  J.  M.  Eder,  and  I  shall  refer  to  this.  To  better  understand  the 
following,  I  will  just  mention  the  principal  rules  of  the  half-tone  process. 

As  is  well  known,  the  screen  dot  is  the  product  of  a  pinhole  camera, 
since  the  transparent  openings  of  the  screen  act  like  a  series  of  many 
pinhole  cameras  lying  close  to  one  another.  The  formation  of  the  dot  on 
the  sensitive  plate  is  dependent,  besides  the  diaphragm  aperture,  on  the 
distance  of  the  sensitive  plate  from  the  screen,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
the  optical  centre  (diaphragm  slot  of  the  lens),  on  the  other. 

Moreover,  to  explain  these  phenomena,  let  us  consider  the  formation  of 
the  dot  as  normal  in  fig.  5. 

In  figs.  5-8,  a  denotes  the  diaphragm  aperture,  b,  the  aperture  of  a 
transparent  screen  hole,  c,  the  distance  of  the  sensitive  plate  from  the 
screen  ;  d,  the  distance  of  the  screen  from  the  optical  centre  ;  e,  the  dot 
formed  on  the  sensitive  plate. 

If  the  distance,  c,  isincreased  (fig.  6)  the  dot  e  will  become  larger,  which, 
however,  can  also  be  attained  by  a  larger  atop  (fig.  7),  or  by  a  shorter-focus 
objective  (fig.  8). 

Small  dots  are  therefore  formed  if  smaU  stops,.a  shorter  screen  distance, 
or  a  lens  with  long  focus,  be  used. 

The  small  diaphragms  give,  as  I  have  mentioned  above,  small  black  dots 
in  the  negative. 

Since  the  shadows  ought  only  to  be  formed  in  the  negative  by  small 
dots,  small  stops  are  only  suitable  for  the  shadows,  which  are  well 
deUneated. 

•  In  oriier  to  avoid  any  misnnilerstanding  in  interpreting  tlio  figures  in  this  article, 
let  me  at  once  state  that  the  whole  of  the  dots  correspond  to  about  a  sixteen  times 
enlargement  of  the  original  screen  negatives,  so  that  the  black  dots  of  the  diagrams 
correspond  to  tlie  covered  parts  of  the  negatives.  The  diaphragms  given  with  the 
enlargements  correspond  to  thoso  with  which  the  dots  were  obtained,  and  are  abont 
one-fifth  their  natural  size. 


In  the  lights,  however,  the  dots  are  too  small ;  the  same  stop  which 
will  give  good  worked-out  shadows  gives  flat  lights.    There  is  formed 
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over  the  whole  of  the  picture  a  network  which  makes  the  negative 
useless. 

As  is  shown  in  fig.  7,  large  stops  give  larger  dots ;  if  therefore  one  J 
exposes  with  large  stops,  the  dots  in  the  Ughts  vrill  be  good,  but  in  the  " 
shadows  there  will  be  places  free  from  dots. 
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If  the  exposure  be  so  prolonged  that  the  shadows  also  showed  dots,  the 
lights  as  a  rule  would  be  closed  up  too  much,  and  the  fine  dots  in  the 
negative  in  the  subsequent  tjansferenoe  to  metal  can  only  be  etched  with 
difficulty,  or  not  at  all. 

A  very  small  stop  is  therefore  of  as  little  use  by  itself  as  a  very  large 
one;  with  medium-sized  stops  it  is  possible,  with  suitable  method  of 
working,  to  obtain  useful  negatives  with  one  exposure.  If  an  exposure  is 
made  first  with  the  small  and  then  with  the  large  stop,  the  shadows  as 
well  as  the  lights  will  be  well  worked  through  with  greater  certainty. 
Since  the  rapidity  of  the  lens  becomes  considerably  less  when  using  small 

"P  )  ■  (  F^ )  '  ''  "  actually  quite  logcal 
that  the  exposure  should  be  longer,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  small  stop  requires 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  time  of  exposure,  whilst  one-third  is  devoted  to 
the  large  stop. 

If  there  are  very  deep  blacks  in  the  original,  an  exposure  should  be 
made  with  a  very  small  stop  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  by  which  means 
the  shadows  are  cleared  up  and  will  not  be  so  clogged  in  printing. 

It  might  be  thought  from  the  above  that  the  half-tones  would  not  be 
well  represented  ;  this,  however,  is  not  the  case,  since  the  large  stops  work 
on  the  shadows  and  the  small  stops  on  the  lights,  and  therefore  by  the 
combination  of  the  two  actions  the  half-tones  obtain  their  full  value.  It 
is  therefore  much  easier  to  attain  good  results  by  changing  the  diaphragm 
during  the  exposure  than  with  one  stop  and  one  exposure. 

In  a  recent  book  on  the  half-tone  processt  formulaa  have  been  recom- 
mended for  practice  which  give  the  correct  size  of  diaphragms.  By  the 
aid  of  these  diaphragms  with  carefully  reckoned  sizes,  a  change  of 
diaphragm  is  almost  always  unnecessary,  since  these  diaphragms  give  well- 
worked-out  shadows  and  lights.  § 

Although  theoretically  the  fact  is  perfectly  correct,  it  will  be,  since  the 
size  of  the  diaphragm  has  to  be  reckoned  out  for  every  exposure,  difficult 
to  carry  out  in  practice  on  account  of  want  of  time. 

If  the  measurements  of  the  transparent  places  in  the  screen,  the 
distance  of  the  sensitive  plate  from  the  screen  as  well  as  from  the  optical 
centre  of  the  lens  are  not  accurately  carried  out,  great  errors  will  arise, 
which  will  not  give  the  expected  results. 

t  d  — diaphragm  apertnre ;  F  =  the  focns  of  lens. 

t  The  Halbton  process,  by  Julias  Verfasser,  translated  by  Dr.  G.  Aarland. 

§  The  size  of  the  diaphragma  can  be  calculated  from  the  formula  a  ■>  °      '■    (fig,  5). 
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With  oaloulationB  accurately  performed,  dots  in  the  high  lights 
coalescing,  and  small  dots  in  the  shadows  will  be  obtained. 

Even  if  everything  is  satisfactory,  unfortunately  half-tone  negatives 
which  have  been  prepared  with  one  diaphragm  give  frequently  pictures 
wanting  in  detail,  which  arc  poor  in  the  half-tones,  a  fact  of  which  I  have 
been  convinced  for  a  long  time. 

If  the  dots  are  not  satisfactory  when  a  negative  is  prepared  by  chang- 
ing the  diaphragm  the  negative  can  still  be  corrected.  With  these 
corrections  the  half-tone  negative  is  very  convenient  to  work  with.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  take  much  care  of  the  shadows,  but  more  of  the  lights 
and  the  dots  should  just  touch ;  still,  if  the  dots  in  the  lights  do  not  quite 
touch,  so  that  a  faint  network  is  noticeable,  it  is  possible  to  make  the  dots 
touch  by  the  lead  intensifier,  which  builds  up  a  dense  deposit. 

By  reduction  the  dots  which  are  too  large  in  the  shadows  can  be 
sharpened  up  without  the  lights  becoming  more  open. 

By  various  intensifiers  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  lights  more  open  or 
more  closed,  as  may  be  desired. 

With  the  mercurial  intensifier  the  dots  are  least,  with  the  lead  inten- 
sifier most,  spread  out.  Between  the  mercury  and  lead  intensifier  stands 
the  copper  intensifier,  with  which,  as  a  rule,  success  will  be  attained. 

The  best  form  of  diaphragm  is,  as  mentioned  above,  the  square.  The 
position  of  the  diaphragm  opening  must  be  sucli  that  the  side  of  the 
square  crosses  the  diagonal  screen  lines. 

The  size  of  these  stops  is,  for  preliminary  exposure,  from/-40  to/-50;* 
for  the  shadows, /-15  to/- 20  :  and,  for  the  lights, /-12  to/-15. 

For  the  large  stop,  /-12  to  /-15,  Levy's  stop  (fig.  4),  or  a  square  stop, 
which  has  only  two  opposite  corners  cut  out,  should  be  used. 

If  the  above  fundamental  principles  are  relied  upon  for  practice,  it  will 
be  easy  to  immediately  obviate  any  fault  that  may  be  formed. 

The  formation  of  the  dots  is  easy  to  regulate.  If  the  requisite  care  is 
taken  in  working,  larger  or  smaller  dots  may  be  obtained  without  trouble, 
as  the  original  or  easy  etching  may  require. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  dots  approximately  assume  the  shape  of  the 
diaphragms,  t  With  double  perforation  of  the  diaphragm,  in  many 
cases  there  is  obtained,  instead  of  one  point,  two. 

This  process,  with  irregular  or  with  several  apertured  diaphragms, 
Count  v.  Turati,  of  Milan,  has  specially  worked  out.J 

In  the  experiments  here  detailed,  a  Voigtliinder  euryscope  of  86  cm. 
focus,  and  a  Levy's  cross-lined  screen  of  forty-seven  to  fifty-four  lines  to 
the  cm.  were  used. 

The  distance  of  the  screen  from  the  sensitive  plate  was  fixed,  com- 
prising the  thickness  of  the  glass  of  the  screen  and  the  closest  possible 
approach  to  the  sensitive  plate. 

If  diaphragms  witli  triangular  apertures  in  various  directions  are  used 
(figs.  10  and  11),  the  dots  will  also  show  as  small  triangles,  which  are 
slightly  differently  arranged,  according  to  the  position  of  the  triangle. 

Very  beautiful  results  were  obtained  with  diaphragm  (fig.  11).     There 
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were  formed  between  four  dots  a  small  dot,  which  was  wanting  in  the 
deepest  shadows,  but  appeared  in  the  halftones  and  high  lights. 

The  same  effect  is  obtained  with  this  diaphragm  as  with  a  screen  of 
double  the  fineness.  The  action  is  exactly  similar  to  Levy's  triple-line 
screen. 

*  That  ia  to  lay,  the  length  of  the  side  of  the  sqnare  in  proportion  to  the  toaxu. 

f  The  original  form  of  the  dots  ia  considetably  altered  by  intensification  or  re- 
duction. 
t  Xdei's  Jahrbnch,  1896.    PholographUche  Uitthmlunjen,  189& 


Fine  screens  cannot  be  used  if,  as  fig.  11a  shows,  the  dot  formation  is 
striven  for,  since  these  fine  dots  will  not  stand  etching.     On  the  other 
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hand,   the  results   obtained  with  coarse  screens    are  equal  to    those 
obtained  with  fine,  and  therefore  much  dearer,  screens. 

It  is,  however,  not  so  easy  to  obtain  the  small  dot  (fig.  11a)  exactly  in 
the  middle,  and  this  must  be  determined  by  experiment. 
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If  the  distance  of  the  ground  glass  from  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens 
is  altered,  two  things  may  happen :  the  small  dots  may  move  np  or 
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down,  coalesce  with  the  large  dots,  and  a  pear-shaped  dot  (fig.  116)  is 
formed,  which  has  its  point  directed  either  up  or  down.  This  may  be 
also  obtained  if  the  centres  of  the  two  apertures  are  approximated  or 
moved  further  apart. 

With  double  perforated  diaphragms,  therefore,  the  dots  may  be  made 
closer  or  farther  apart,  and  thus  the  most  different  results  attained.  If 
the  position  of  the  two  aperture  centres  are  altered,  so  that  the  line 
which  joins  them  to  the  centre  of  the  aperture  of  the  screen  is  made 
nearer  without  becoming  parallel,  various  zigzag  lines  are  formed.  In 
figs.  12  to  19  the  position  of  the  dots  is  seen  which  can  be  attained  by 
one  diaphragm,  but  in  different  positions. 

Other  diaphragms"  shapes  and  their  effects  in  the  preparation  of  half- 
tone negatives  with  cross-lined  screens  are  shown  in  figs.  20  to  25. 

As  to  the  practical  value  of  such  diaphragms,  I  believe  that  they  are, 
with  the  exception  of  fig.  11,  of  little  importance  for  ordinary  mono- 
chrome printing,  but  for  half-tone  three-colour  printing  they  can  be  of 
great  use,  since,  loithout  altering  the  position  of  the  screen  or  the  original, 
by  simply  changing  the  diaphragm  shape,  the  position  and  the  shape  of  the 
dot  can  be  altered  for  any  colour. 

How  easily  the  position  of  the  dots  may  be  changed  by  the  diaphragm 
is  shown  in  figs.  12  to  19.  If  one  considers  that  by  other  diaphragm 
apertures  other  dots  may  also  be  formed,  it  will  be  easily  grasped  how 
useful  these  diaphragms  may  be  for  colour  printing. 

To  the  double  perforated  diaphragms  belong,  therefore,  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  theory  of  half-tone  work,  how,  with  safety  and  certainty,  to 
obtain,  with  any  enlargement,  a  reduction  of  the  previously  described  shapes 
of  dots. 

If  time  and  opportunity  permit,  further  experiments  will  be  instituted 
to  study  the  use  of  stops  for  colour  printing,  and  the  best  form  of  dots 
for  the  same. 


ACETYLENE  GAS. 
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The  recent  discovery  by  a  Canadian  chemist,  Thomas  Leopard  Wilson, 
of  the  process  for  the  production,  on  a  commercial  scale,  of  calcium 
carbide,  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  modern  times.  This  substance 
(CaCj)  is  obtained  by  fusing  together,  by  the  aid  of  the  intense  heat  of 
the  electric  furnace,  common  lime,  and  any  material  that  will  form 
carbon,  such  as  hard  or  soft  coal,  coal  dost,  or  coke.  The  result  of  the 
chemical  combination  is  a  mass  having  the  appearance  of  dark  grey 
sandstone,  exceedingly  hard,  exhibiting  a  purplish  metallic  lustre  when 
freshly  broken.  When  this  is  placed  in  water,  a  double  decomposition 
takes  place ;  the  oxygen  of  the  water  combines  with  the  calcium,  forming 
wliite  lime,  which  is  left  as  a  residue ;  and  the  hydrogen  of  the  water 
combines  with  the  carbon  and  forms  acetylene  (CoHt). 

A  few  months  ago  this  gas  was  little  more  than  a  chemical  curiosity, 
produced  only  by  costly  and  elaborate  processes  ;  but  now,  owing  to  the 
discovery  referred  to  above,  it  can  be  brought  into  the  practical  reach  of 
every  one,  and,  by  means  of  a  suitable  generator,  can  be  used  with 
absolute  safety  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  The  quantity  of  acetylene 
produced  from  one  pound  of  calcium  carbide  is  about  five  cubic  feet,  and, 
if  special  burners  are  used,  no  more  than  one  cubic  foot  is  required  to 
give  a  light  upwards  of  sixty  candle  power  for  one  hour.  In  colour,  the 
flame  from  acetylene  is  beautifully  pure  white,  the  spectroscope  showing 
scarcely  any  difference  between  it  and  daj  light.  On  comparing  the  gas 
with  any  illuminant  of  equal  power,  it  will  be  found  to  give  out  much 
less  heat  and  to  consume  a  smaller  quantity  of  oxygen  in  its  combustion. 
Acetylene  gas  has  a  strong  garlic-like  smell,  so  that  a  leakage  in  pipes  or 
fittings  would  be  immediately  detected  should  the  gas  be  adapted  for 
general  house  lighting. 

I  have  here  a  generator  which,  with  the  valuable  aid  of  my  friend, 
Mr.  F.  S.  Thorn,  has  been  placed  upon  the  market  specially  for  lantern 
work.  Before  proceeding  to  charge  and  set  it  in  action,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  acetylene  as  generated  is  hot  and  extremely  moist ;  and 
this  moisture,  held  in  suspension,  must  be  removed,  or  it  will  be  deposited 
in  the  pipes  and  fittings  leading  to  the  burners,  with  the  result  that  the 
light  would  jump  and  eventually  go  out  exactly  as  house  gas  would  under 
similar  circumstances.  To  prevent  this,  the  gars  is  first  drawn  down 
through  the  water  into  a  cooling  chamber,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
generator,  from  which  it  issues  practically  dry  and  ready  for  use.  We 
will  now  read  the  instructions  sent  out  with  the  apparatus,  and  proceed 
to  set  it  in  action. 

In  our  first  experiments  the  generator  was  made  of  zinc,  and  for 
ornament  sake  the  tops  were  made  of  copper,  both  of  which  materials  we 
have  now  abandoned,  first,  because  the  heat  caused  by  the  reaction  had 
a  softening  and  rotting  iffect  upon  the  zinc  ;  and,  second,  because  acety- 
lene is  aseerted  by  several  eminent  chemists  to  form  an  explosive  com- 
pound with  copper,  but  personally  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  an 
explosion,  although  I  have  purposely  tried  to  do  so.  However,  we  at 
once  decided  to  discontinue  its  uee,  and  the  generators  are  now  made  as 
far  as  possible  in  galvanised  iron,  and  so  far  this  has  given  every 


satisfaction.  I  shall  now  be  pleased  to  show  yon  the  effect  of  the  light 
in  the  lantern. 

I  have  here  an  illustration  of  a  generator  we  shall  shortly  place  upon 
the  market  specially  for  house  lighting  and  other  purposes.  This  gene- 
rator is  the  result  of  very  careful  experiments,  and  is  made  on  an  entirely 
different  principle  to  the  one  before  you,  the  main  features  of  this 
generator  being  that  it  can  be  recharged  whilst  the  gas  is  burning  with- 
out in  any  way  effecting  the  Ught,  allowing  an  escape  of  gas,  or  the 
admission  of  air  to  the  holder.  It  will  automatically  regulate  itself  to 
supply  gas  for  any  number  of  burners  from  one  up  to  the  number  for 
which  it  is  built,  and  will  immediately  stop  generating  as  soon  as  the 
gas  ceases  to  be  withdrawn,  and  any  number  of  lights  can  be  effectually 
dealt  with  by  means  of  this  apparatus.  Here,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  are 
one  or  two  photographs  taken  by  acetylene  gas,  and  also  an  illustration 
of  the  apparatus  for  taking  same.  Like  the  new  generator,  this  apparatus 
is  about  to  be  placed  upon  the  market,  and,  as  I  will  now  show,  this 
small  generator  will  supply  it,  but,  of  course,  for  a  short  time  only,  and 
it  is  our  intention  to  recommend  a  larger  size.  The  gas,  if  bturnt  with 
ordinary  burners,  as  used  for  coal  gas,  would  be  yellow,  smoky,  and 
quite  unsatisfactory,  but,  if  burnt  in  Bray's  0000  or  00000  burners,  a  pure 
white  light  is  obtained  of  about  eighty  to  sixty  candle  power  respectively ; 
but  even  these  I  do  not  consider  perfect,  in  fact  I  do  not  think  that  a 
perfect  burner  for  acetylene  is  obtainable,  as  there  is  always  a  deposit  of 
black  carbon  on  the  nipple,  which  has  occasionally  to  be  cleaned  off  with 
a  penknife,  or,  better  still,  a  rather  hard  tooth  brush. 

Bespecting  the  cost  of  lighting  by  acetylene,  the  00000  burners  men- 
tioned above  consume  about  one  cubic  foot  of  gas  per  hour,  and  one 
pound  of  calcium  carbide  yields  about  five  cubic  feet  of  gas ;  so  that  light 
for  light,  compared  with  coal  gas  at  2s.  6d.  per  1000  feet,  as  obtainable 
in  London,  the  carbide  must  be  purchasable  at  about  2d.  per  pound. 

Acetylene  can  be  compressed ;  but,  as  it  goes  to  a  liquid  at  900  pounds' 
pressure  to  the  square  inch,  beyond  which  it  is  impossible  to  compress 
it,  and  as  it  then  occupies  as  much  cubic  space  as  it  does  in  the  carbide 
form,  and  considering  the  expense  of  compressing  it  and  the  weight  and 
danger  of  the  cylinder,  I  cannot  see  the  advantage  over  a  good  automatic 
generator,  as  the  first  outlay  must  be  as  great  as  the  working  expense — 
considerably  greater — so  that,  in  my  opinion,  compressed  acetylene  wiU 
have  a  very  Umited  use  even  if  introduced. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  I  may  safely  predict  a  splendid  future  for  acety- 
lene, and,  in  my  opinion,  it  will  eventually  supersede  for  lighting  purposes 
either  oil,  gas,  or  electricity.  C.  Hoddle. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COLOUBS  AT  NEWQUAY. 

Mb.  J.  W.  Bennetto,  the  alleged  discoverer  of  photography  in  natural 
colours,  writes  to  our  Newquay  contemporary  as  follows : — 

"  You  have  taken  such  considerable  interest  in  my  method  of  repro- 
ducing the  colours  of  nattural  objects  by  photographic  means,  that  yon 
may  be  interested  in  the  test,  of  which  I  hand  you  particulars,  and  to 
which  I  have  been  submitted  in  order  to  satisfy  those  who  were  reason- 
ably sceptical  as  to  whether,  or  not,  my  results  were  obtained  by  photo- 
graphy only. 

"  I  hope  very  shortly  to  have  the  pleasure  of  exhibiting,  in  Newquay, 
several  pictures  produced  by  the  above  method,  and,  doubtless,  they  will 
give  the  same  satisfaction  and  pleasure  to  Newquay  people  as  they  have 
already  given  to  several  distinguished  persons  who  have  seen  them." 

The  following  particulars  of  the  test  referred  to  are  given  by  our 
contemporary : — 

"  Mr.  Bennetto  being  willing  to  submit  himself  to  a  test,  the  following 
gfntlemen  agreed  to  act  as  a  committee,  viz.,  Mr.  C.  0.  Clark,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Lomax,  and  Mr.  G.  Welman.  A  colour  test  had  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Lomax,  who  is  a  well-known  artist,  in  the  shape  of  a  rough  sketch  with 
bands  of  various  colours  at  the  bottom  of  the  sketch.  The  dates  of  the 
week,  month,  and  year  were  in  different  colours.  As  will  be  seen  from 
the  report,  Mr.  Bennetto  was  blindfolded,  and  did  not  see  the  original  test 
till  after  he  had  shown  his  result  and  it  had  been  carefully  examined  by 
the  committee.     The  following  is  a  copy  of  their  report : — 

"  On  Mondav,  August  31,  1896,  Mr.  Bennetto  was  blindfolded,  and 
photographed  in  our  presence  a  picture  which  he  had  not  seen. 

"  The  picture  was  then  sealed  up,  and  he  did  not  see  it  until  after  he 
had  shown  us  the  result  on  Thursday,  September  3. 

"  He  then  showed  us  a  transparency  on  glass. 

"  The  exposure  had  been  made  in  perfect  ignorance  of  the  subject,  and 
the  focus  was  not  correct ;  under  these  circumstances  we  consider  that  the 
result  represented  the  colours  of  the  picture  sufficiently  to  prove  that  Mr. 
Bennetto  can  produce  colours  by  photography  in  a  transparency  on  glass. 
We  are  satisfied  that  the  result  was  obtained  bona  fide  by  photography 
alone." 

The  spectacle  of  Mr.  Bennetto,  when  blindfolded,  taking  a  photo- 
graph must  have  been  very  strange,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  "  focus  was  not  correct."  The  qualifications  of  "  the  three 
well-known  Newquay  gentiemen  "  to  act  as  referees  in  so  important  and 
abstruse  a  matter  as  the  verification  of  results  alleged  to  be  photographs 
in  the  colours  of  nature  are  not  stated ;  but  we  congratulate  them  on 
the  very  guarded  nature  of  their  report.    They  remark :  "JVe  consider 
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that  the  result  represented  the  colour  of  the  pictures  sufficiently  to  prove 
that  Mr.  Bennetto  can  produce  colours  by  photography  in  a  transparency 
on  glass,"  which  says  very  little  in  support  of  the  claims  of  Mr.  Bennetto, 
who,  perhaps,  is  more  easily  satisfied  than  either  we  or  our  readers  are. 

The  blindfolding— the  necessity  for  which  has  not  been  explained— 
is  a  very  remarkable  feature  of  the  proceedings  ;  and  we  ate  certainly 
of  opinion  that  Mr.  Bennetto  might  choose  more  scientific  methods  of 
establishing  his  claims.  The  more  he  hesitates  to  exhibit  his  results  and 
demonstrate  his  process  before  those  qualified  to  pass  judgment  upon  it, 
the  longer  he  deprives  himself  of  the  great  credit  and  profit  to  which,  on 
proof  of  those  claims,  he  will  be  unquestionably  entitled. 


ON  THE  BONTGEN  KAYS.* 


Now,  there  is  another  remarkable  property  of  these  rays,  or  absence  of 
property,  if  you  like  so  to  call  it.  Rays  of  light,  as  we  know,  admit  of 
diffraction.  It  you  pass  light  from  a  luminous  point  through  a  very 
small  slit,  or  a  small  hole,  the  riband,  or  the  beam  of  light  on  the  other 
side,  does  not  follow  merely  the  geometrical  projection  of  the  slit  or  hole, 
as  seen  from  the  source  of  light,  but  is  more  or  less  widened,  and  certain 
alterations  of  illumination  are  visible,  a  phenomenon  referable  to  inter- 
ferences, which  I  have  not  time  to  go  into.  How  do  these  X  rays  behave 
under  such  conditions  ?  It  is  a  very  remirkable  thing  that  they  do  not 
show  these  enlargements,  or  exhibit  any  sign  of  interference. 

The  last  number  of  the  Compter  Rendus  contains  a  paper  by  JI.Gony, 
in  continuation  of  a  former  paper,  but  describing  experiments  carried  out 
in  a  still  more  eliborate  manner,  which  proves  the  truth  of  this  to  a  very 
high  decree  of  strictness.  He  makes  out  that,  if  these  X  rays  are  peri- 
odical, the  wave  length  cannot  well  be  more  than  the  one-hundredth  part  of 
the  wave-length  of  green  light,  indicating  an  enormously  high  degree  of 
frequency. 

Now,  if  we  assume  that  the  X  rays,  like  rays  of  light,  and  unlike  the 
cathodio  rays,  are  a  disturbance  propagated  in  the  ether,  ponderable 
matter  being  concerned  only  in  their  origination,  not  in  their  propaga- 
tion, the  question  arises.  What  is  the  raiation  between  the  direction  of 
vibration  and  the  direction  of  propagation  ?  Are  the  vibrations  normal 
or  transversal  ?  We  know  that  the  vibrations  of  the  air,  which  constitute 
sound,  take  place  in  a  to-andfro  direction,  or  what  is  called  normal— 
that  is,  perpendicular  to  the  waves  of  sound.  We  have  the  fullest  evi- 
dence that  the  vibrations  of  the  ether  which  constitute  light  take  place  in 
directions  perpendicular  to  that  of  propagation,  or  are  what  is  called 
transversal.  To  which  category  do  the  vibrations  belong  which  constitute 
the  X  rays  ? 

If  we  could  obtain  polarisation,  or  even  partial  polarisation,  of  the  X 
rays,  that  would  settle  the  question,  and  prove  that  they  are  due  to  trans- 
versal vibration.  But  most  of  those  who  have  attempted  to  obtain  indi- 
cations of  their  polMisation  have  failed.  This,  however,  does  not  prove 
that  the  vibrations  are  normal,  for  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  X  rays 
shut  us  out— or,  at  least,  almost  completely  shut  us  out—from  the 
ordinary  means  of  obtaining  polarisation.  There  is,  however,  one  paper 
in  the  Comptts  Bendus,  by  Prince  (ialitzine  and  M.  de  Karnojitsky,  in 
which  the  authors  profess  to  have  obtained,  by  a  special  method,  un- 
doubted indications  of  polarisation.  No  reasonable  doubt  can  remain  as 
to  the  abstract  capacity  of  these  rays  for  polarisation  after  what  has 
been  done  by  another  physicist.  I  wish  I  had  time  to  go  into  the  experi- 
ments that  have  been  made  by  JI.  H.  Becquerel  in  the  direction  of 
polarisation  ;  but  I  have  already  kept  j-ou  too  long.  He  had  more  par- 
ticularly studied  a  very  remarkable  phenomenon,  viz.,  that  certain  phos- 
phorescent bodies — such  as  sulphite  of  calcium,  for  instance,  and  salts  of 
uranium — on  exposure  to  ordinary  sunlight,  give  out  rays  of  some  kind, 
which  pass  through  bodies  opaque  to  light,  and  are  able  to  affect  a  photo- 
graphic plate  beneath  them.  So  far  these  agree  in  their  properties  with 
the  X  rays,  which  are  obtained  froin  a  Crookes'  tube,  which  they  far 
more  closely  resemble  than  they  do  rays  of  ordinary  light ;  but  the  rays 
thus  obtained  were  found  by  Eecquerel  to  admit  of  polarisation  by  means 
of  tourmalines  in  a  manner  altogether  unmistakable.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  we  may  take  it  as  established  that  the  Eiintgen  rays  are  due  to  some 
kind  of  transversal  disturbance  propagated  in  the  ether. 

The  non-exhibition  of  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  diffraction  and  inter- 
ference is  explicable  on  the  supposition  that  the  vibrations  in  the  X  rays 
are  of  an  excessively  high  order  of  frequency.  I  am  not  sure  that  a  dif- 
ferent sort  of  explanation  might  not  perhaps  be  possible,  which  I  have 
in  my  mind,  though  I  have  not  matured  it ;  bat,  save  the  possibility  of 
that,  one  is  led  to  regard  them  as  consisting  of  transverse  vibrations  of 
excessively  high  frequency.  This  opens  out  some  points  of  considerable 
interest  ih  the  theory  of  light,  but  I  am  afraid  it  would  keep  you  too  long 
if  I  were  to  attempt  to  go  further  into  this  matter.  I  will  merely  remark 
that,  taking  the  way  in  which  these  rays  are  most  commonly  produced, 
viz.,  as  coming  from  a  point  where  the  cathodic  discharge  in  the  Crookes' 
tube  falls  on  the  opposite  wall,  we  may  understand  how  it  is  that  vibra- 
tions of  excessively  unusual  frequency  may  be  produced.  These  highly 
charged  molecules,  charged  with  electricity,  coming  suddenly  against  the 
wall,  may  produce  vibrations  of  a  degree  ot  freiiuency  which  we  are  not 
at  all  prepared  for ;  but  I  see  by  the  closk  that  I  must  not  detain  yon 
any  longer  on  speculations.  Sir  G.  (i.  Stokes,  F.B.S. 

*  Concladed  from  pa;e  5S6. 


BLACK-SDBFACE  MARKINGS  ON  BROMIDE  PRINTS. 

[WiUoa's  Pbotoprraphic  Magazine.] 
Almost  every  consumer  of  enamelled  bromide  paper  has  now  and  then 
been  troubled  with  black  markings  on  the  surface  ot  the  developed  prints. 
Sometimes  these  markings  are  of  the  character  of  pencil  markii  of 
irregular  shape  ;  sometimes  they  are  all  tnmed  toward  one  direction-and 
the  lines  are  parallel  to  each  other.  Frequently,  too,  they  affect  an 
irregular  shape,  as  if  a  finger  dipped  previously  in  some  dark  staining 
medium  had  been  passed  over  them.  The?e  pecoliar  markings  have 
puzzled  and  annoyed  photographers  who  did  not  know  to  what  cause  to 
ascribe  them.  They  occur  most  with  glossy  or  enamelled  bromide  papers, 
being  very  seldom  found  in  matt  or  rough-surface  bromide  paper.  They 
do  not  show  in  undeveloped  print's,  but  are  only  brought  out  in  develop- 
ment. An  immaculate  sheet  of  bromide  paper,  nniform  in  coating,  with 
good  emulsion  and  apparently  free  from  defects,  may,  after  coming  in 
contact  with  the  developer,  show  these  various  surface  markings, 
especially  it  the  print  has  been  somewhat  undertimed,  or  it  developments 
has  been  forced  in  order  to  get  the  image  out.  Lack  of  bromide  of 
potassium  in  the  developer,  too  strong  or  too  warm  developing  solutions, 
are  also  liable  to  increase  this  trouble.  Paper  which  has  become  very  old 
may  have  a  greater  tendency  to  show  surface  markings  than  it  it  were  of 
more  recent  manufacture,  although  very  fresh  paper  may  frequently 
show  the  same  defect.  I  have  become  thoroughly  convinced  that  theM 
black  surface  markings  are  due  simply  to  pressure  or  friction  on  the 
sensitive  bromide  film.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  furthermore,  that  their 
occnrrence  may  be  dependent  to  a  certain  degree  on  electrical  conditions. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  any  friction  or  pressure  is  liable  to  develop  a 
change  in  electrical  conditions.  I  have  been  able  to  observe  more  than 
once,  in  very  dry  weather,  that  the  very  fast  of  pulling  the  sheet  ot 
bromide  paper  orer  another  or  over  a  table  produced  electrisation  of  the 
paper  ;  this  was  made  apparent  by  the  fact  that  it  was  adhered  notice- 
ably to  the  table  on  which  it  was  handled.  When  unrolling  big  rolls  ot 
bromide  paper  the  same  phenomenon  is  liable  to  03cnr.  It  my  sup- 
position is  correct,  this  would  explain  why,  some  days,  these  surfac© 
markings  are  more  liable  to  be  produced  than  on  other  days,  and  why 
this  should  occur  at  unexpected  times  and  on  paper  of  which  the  emulsiott 
is  otherwise  absolutely  faultless.  All  of  this  brings  us  down  to  the  fact 
that  bromide  emulsion  paper  is  an  exceedingly  delicate  chemical  article, 
which  has  to  be  handled  with  the  utmost  care.  Clean  white  gloves  have- 
been  used  for  some  time  for  handling  dry  plates  and  bromide  paper  in. 
the  factories  where  they  are  made.  But  this  prevents  only  soiling  the 
surface  ot  the  emulsion  film  by  direct  contact  with  the  fingers.  The  very 
fact  that  bromide  paper  has  to  be  wound  and  unwound,  and  has  to  be 
packed  so  that  each  sheet  touches  the  other,  affords  many  opportunities 
for  the  production  of  future  surface  markings.  The  dry-plate  manu- 
facturer can  to  a  certain  extent  avoid  this  trouble  by  packing  the  dry 
plates  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  them  separated  by  means  of  paper  stripe, 
thereby  preventing  the  bromide  film  from  touching  anything  until  it  is 
developed.  . 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  many  photographers  have  been  bothered  with 
surface  markings,  affecting  the  shape  of  pencil  marks,  appearing  during- 
the  development  of  their  negatives.  This  effect  may  almost  certainly  be 
produced  by  causmg  the  slide  of  the  plate-holder  to  rub  against  the  plate. 
Think  what  would  occur  if  dry  plates  (as  bromide  paper  is)  had  to  be 
wound  up  and  handled  several  times  both  by  the  manufacturer  and  the 
consumer,  having  each  time  an  opportunity  of  undergoing  friction  or. 
pressure  on  the  bromide  emulsion  film  ! 

Many  remedies  have  been  suggested  for  removing  from  the  printed' 
image  these  troublesome  surface  markings.  One  of  the  oldest  and  best 
methods  is  to  clear  the  markings  away  by  means  of  a  brush  dipped  in 
cyanide  of  potash  solution,  but  this  is  rather  dangerous  on  account  of  the 
poisonous  properties  of  cyanide  of  potash.  They  can  also  be  removed  by 
cleaning  the  dry  print  by  means  of  a  piece  of  moistened  cotton.  Thia 
goes  much  easier  if  the  cotton  has  been  dipped  in  water  containing  a  few 
drops  of  ammonia.  All  the  above  remedies  are  liable  to  injure  the  film  ot 
the  image  if  they  are  not  very  carefully  used.  To  my  knowledge  the  very 
best  and  quickest  way  for  removing  surface  markings  is  to  clean  the  dry 
finished  print  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  dipped  in  plain  wood  alcohol.  This 
allows  rubbing  to  such  an  extent  as  to  remove  easily  the  stains  in 
question  without  scratching  the  film.  Ordinary  alcohol  can  be  used  for 
the  same  purpose,  but  it  is  far  more  expensive.  Those  who  do  not  know 
of  this  remedy  will  be  surprised  when  they  find  out  how  easily  it  will 
enable  them  to  save  bromide  prints  which  otherwise  would  appear, 
entirely  worthless.  Da.  Leo  Baekelasd.. 


JKlie  Snritttter, 


*,*    In  this  column  we  from  time  to  time  print  questions   that   may  be- 
addressed  to  individual  contributors  to  our  pages,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  u» 
vrilh  the  viete  of  eliciting  information  from  a  variety  of  sources.     We  invite 
the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  rendering  this  feature  of  the  JotTSNAL- 
useful  and  instructive. 

Aron's  Electric  Lamp.— S.  M.  J.  says  :  "  Will  some  reader  oblige 
me  vrith  the  address  where  this  lamp,  referred  to  in  the  Supple?- 
MENT  to  the  JocBNAL  for  September  4,  may  be  purchased." 
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Ebtoiching  MEDirsi. — "  Portraitist "  writes  :  "  Allow  me  to  thank 
Mr.  Harold  Baker  and  '  Retoucher '  for  their  replies  to  my 
query.  My  object  in  writing  was,  if  possible  to  elicit,  if  not  a 
formula,  at  least  some  information  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
reliable  medium,  for,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  those  now  on 
the  market  are  as  untrustworthy  as  well  can  be.  I  have  used 
them  with  the  finger  tip  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Baker,  and 
■wiih  clean  rag  as  '  Retoucher'  directs  :  I  have  left  a  lot  of  the 
stuff  on,  and  almost  none  at  all,  and  sometimes  get  a  good 
surface  but  cannot  rely  upon  it,  which  is  my  cause  of  complaint. 
By  the  way,  your  printer  makes  me  look  rather  ridiculous  in 
speaking  of  '  a  solution  of  common  resin  or  turps.'  I  wrote  '  in 
turps.'  He  also  exactly  reverses  my  written  meaning  with 
regard  to  the  Almanac  formula  for  retouching  varnish.  I 
wrote  that  I  wanted  '  no  better  surface,'  not  '  a  better.' " 

NoN-cOAG0LABLE  ALBUMEN. — E.  Freeman  writes :  "  Allow  me  to 
thank  the  correspondents  who  have  so  kindly  answered  my 
query  on  the  subject  of  non-coagulable,  or,  as  Mr.  Banks  calls  it, 
'  inverted '  albumen.  I  have  tried  the  method  given  by  that 
gentleman  in  the  last  Almanac,  but  possibly  from  some  fault  of 
my  own  I  have  not  been  able  to  arrive  at  a  successful  result,  as 
the  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  albumen  that  separates 
on  the  aidition  of  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  alkaline  solution 
slowly  but  completely  dissolves  in  the  subsecjuent  washing.  On 
the  contrary,  when  employing  the  method  given  in  the  leading 
article  of  August  lo,  1884,  in  which  a  very  strong  solution  of 
caustic  potash  is  used,  I  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  product, 
in  much  larger  quantity,  that  possesses  all  the  properties  ascribed 
to  the  inverted  albumen  by  Mr.  Hanks,  and  which  thoroughly 
resists  the  solvent  action  of  cold  water.  I  surmise  from  this  that 
possibly  a  mistake  may  have  occurred  in  the  strength  of  the  soda 
solution  given  by  Mr.  Banks,  though,  I  repeat,  my  failure  may 
be  due  to  my  own  fault." 

TniPOD  Stand  "Jamming." — W.  H.  Brown  says:  '"In  reply  to 
'  Amateur,'  I  think,  if  he  will  try  a  simple  preparation  that  I 
have  used  for  similar  purposes  for  some  years  past,  he  will  find  it 
just  what  he  wants.  It  was  first  given  in  the  Journal  whence 
1 '  anne.xed,'  it  and  have  since  always  kept  a  small  quantity  in 
stock  for  emergencies.  It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  wax  and 
French  chalk  thoroughly  incorporated  together  under  heat.  If 
I  remember  rightly,  the  original  formula  gave  paraffin  wax,  which, 
of  course,  is  the  cheaper  ;  but  I  now  use  beeswax  in  preference, 
as  I  think  it  constitutes  a  better  lubricant,  though,  of  course  its 
cost  is  greater.  Melt  the  wax  and  stir  in  the  powdered  talc 
until  a  small  portion  in  cooling  is  easily  friable.  This  will  be 
found  to  combine  the  'slippery'  qualities  of  the  wax,  and  talc, 
is  as  easy  of  application  as  soap,  and  far  superior  to  that 
substance  or  either  of  the  ingredients  separatelv,  and,  while 
making  any  sort  of  sliding  woodwork  more  smoothly,  it  also 
protects  it  from  damp  and  prevents  the  'jamming'  which  is  the 
cause  of  '  Amateur's  '  complaint." 

Retouchixg  Medium— J.  C.  says  :  "Like  'Portraitist.'  I  too  have 
suifered  much  from  useless  retouching  media,  and  would  gladly 
welcome  any  really  reliable  plan  by  which  the  unvarnished  film 
ran  be  brought  to  a  suitable  condition  to  take  the  pencil.  After 
intensification  with  mercury  the  gelatine  film  acquires  a  matt 
surface,  and  presents  a  most  beautiful  'tooth'  for  the  pencil, 
enabling  the  most  delicate  work  to  be  done  with  ease  and 
certahity.  But,  then,  it  is  not  all  negatives  that  are  intensified 
or  that  will  admit  of  it.  There  was  an  article  some  time  ago  in 
the  Journal  on  the  subject  of  giving  an  artificial  'tooth'  to  the 
film  by  chemical  means,  but,  as  far  as  I  remember,  no  definite 
process  was  given.  I  find  that  an  alumed  ami  perfecth  washed 
film  becomes  harder  and  more  repellent  of  the  lead,  but  that,  if 
the  alum  is  only  partially  washed  out,  a  •  tooth,'  sometimes 
almost  amounting  to  a  'grain,'  is  given  to  the  film,  which  causes  it 
to  take  the  pencil  readily.  But  the  difficulty  is  to  get  the  right 
surface  with  certainty.  Would  it  be  possible,  think  you,  by 
simply  using  a  solution  of  alum  or  other  substance  of  definite 
strength,  soaking  the  plate,  draining'  and  drying  without 
washing,  to  arrive  at  a  regular  and  uniform  degree  of  '  roughness  ? ' 
or  is  it  possible,  as  I  fear  it  may  be,  that  every  plate  niav  require 
slightly  different  treatment  ?  Have  auy  of  your  readers  worked 
in  this  direction  ?  " 

lN3EXf?iTivB  Collodion  Emulsion.— I  was  unable  to  put  the 
matter  referred  to  by  "Halifax" — the  ciating  of  unwashed 
emulsion  plates  in  daylight — to  the  practical  test  in  time  to  reply 
before,  but  I  can  now  confirm  what  was  said  by  AV.  15.  B. 
re:;ently  that  such  exposure  to  light  must  necessarily  militate 


against  the  clearness  of  the  result,  to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  as 
to  render  the  practice  impossible.  A  plate  was  coated  with  an 
unwashed  emulsion,  and  placed  directly  in  the  slide  and  exposed 
for  an  out-door  view,  the  time  given  being  more  than  ample  to 
produce  a  picture  imder  ordinary  conditions.  After  exposure  it 
was  well  washed  and  a  normal  developer  applied  for  at  least 
double  the  time  that  would  have  sufficed  to  f  uUy  bring  out  the 
image  under  proper  conditions,  without,  however,  developing 
even  a  trace  of  the  sky.  The  film  was  rinsed  and  again  exposed 
for  the  same  time,  and,  on  reapplying  the  same  developing  solution, 
an  over-exposed  image  was  instantly  produced.  Another  plate 
was  coated  in  the  diffused  daylight  of  an  ordinary  room,  washed 
in  the  dark  room,  and  exposed  for  a  similar  time  in  the  camera. 
Result :  An  amount  of  f  ofr  that  could  scarcely  be  deemed  '  an  ad- 
vantage in  the  shadows.'  In  fact,  a  merely  momentary  exposure 
of  the  unwashed  plate  to  very  weak  daylight  is  sufficient  to  give 
a  very  palpable  veil.  Hence,  though  an  emulsion  containing 
excess  of  bromide  is  slow  enough  to  be  useless  in  the  camera 
without  washing,  it  is  not  sufficiently  so  to  bear  coating  in  day- 
light.— Syntax. 


(But  ^trttortal  ^aftle. 


Samples  op  Christmas  Card  Mounts. 

Braiford  and  London  :  Percy  Lnnd  &  Co. 

Messrs.  Lund,  as  is  their  annual  custom,  send  us  a  number  of 
samples  of  mounts,  suitable  for  bearing  photographs,  inscribed  with 
Christmas  and  New-year's  greetings.  They  are  simple  but  elegant 
in  design,  and  in  such  variety  of  form  and  tint  as  to  lend  scope  for 
the  gratification  of  all  tastes.  The  custom  of  sending  one's  friends 
mounted  photographs,  as  emblematical"  of  good  wishes,  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  is  a  pretty  one,  and  is  much  encouraged  by  those  who 
lay  themselves  out  to  supply  suitable  mounts. 

The  Primus  Lanternisi's  Pocket-book. 

W.  Butcher  &  Sou,  Blacthoatli,  S.E. 
Besides  serving  the  purposes  of  a  diary  of  engagements,  this  neat 
and   convenient  pocket-book   gives  several   tables   likely   to  prove 


I 


.serviceable  to  lanternists,  and  provides  spaces  for  noting  the 
quantities  of  gases  used  and  other  memoranda.  Lanternists  will 
find  it  well  worth  pocket  space. 

A  Holiday  Tour  in  and  around  Whitby. 

By  H.  S.  FOEMAN.  Bradford  and  London  :  Percy  Lund  &  Co. 
Mr.  Forman  had  his  camera  with  him  during  his  sojourn  in  Whitby 
and  its  neighbourhood,  of  which  he  writes  with  great  appreciation 
and  sympathy.  Some  charming  photographs  of  the  old  world 
fishing  town  on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  studies  of  fishermen,  their 
women  folk,  children,  and  surroundings,  and  views  of  some  of  the 
scenery  in  the  immediate  district,  illustrate  the  little  book.  The 
blocks  are  printed  in  ink  of  a  warm  colour,  and  the  book  delights 
the  eye  with  its  pleasing  get-up,  paper  and  printing  being  of  the 
best.  

Messrs.  1'enkose  &  Co.,  the  well-known  process  house,  send  us  two 
minute  pocket-books,  which  the  process  man   should  find   service- 
able.    One,  compiled  by  Mr.  F.  Godfrey  Cole,  is  a  ready  reckoner  for 
calculating  the  number  of  square  inches  in  blocks,  stereotypes,  and  ] 
electrotypes.    This  gives  the  information  wanted  at  a  glance.     The  ' 
other  briefly  tells  how  to  use  the  chief  apparatus  necessary  in  the  { 
production  of  a  half-tone  block,  and  is  full,  from  cover  to  cover,  of 
sound  practical  hints. 
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How  TO  BB  A  SrccESSFDL  Amatbur  Photographer. 

By  W.  J.  lusCABTEB,  Y.C.S.    Birmmgham :  J.  Lancaster  &  Sons. 

Mr.  Lascasteii's  little  book  is  in  its  sixtieth  thousand,  which  says 
a  great  deal  for  its  popularity  and  value.  The  beginner  will  find  it 
a,  useful  guide  to  the  rudiments  of  photography.  It  includes  several 
reproductions  of  photographs  taken  with  the  well-known  and  widely 
used  apparatus  of  the  firm,  and  is  altogether  a  handy  primer  to 
place  in  the  way  of  the  photographic  novice. 


FobMULAIHE  DE8  NouvBAUiis  Phiiiographiqitbs. 
B7  Qeoeoxs  Bbchel.    Paris:  J.  B.  B&illitre  et  Fils. 

M.  Buunel's  book,  which  has  144  illustrations,  is  practically  a  com- 
pendium of  what  is  new  iu  photography  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  Thus,  in  the  apparatus  section,  there  are  detailed  descriptions 
of  the  latest  introductions,  chiefly  of  French  origin,  and  a  like  oftice 
is  performed  with  regard  to  receipts  and  formulre,  drawn  from  many 
sources.  The  work  extends  to  nearly  300  pages,  and  must  have  cost 
its  author  a  great  deal  of  labour  and  research  in  its  compilation.  It 
forms  one  of  a  series  of  books  of  useful  knowledge,  and  has  been 
brought  well  up  to  date,  radiography  and  colour  photography 
■occupying  much  of  its  space. 

Catalogue  Received. 

J.  £.  Hill,  5,  CUaacer-place,  Bradford, 

Mr,  Hill's  list  is  devoted  to  club  portrait  work,  enlargements  in 
various  kinds  of  printing,  oil  work,  &c.  His  prices  appear  to  be 
reasonable,  and  he  appeals  to  the  trade  only. 


Fahowfibld's  Photographic  Remembrancer. 

"J,  Fallowfield,  146,  Charing  CroES-road. 

The  latest  number  of  this  useful,  and  now  very  old,  friend  has 
reached  us.  Mr,  Fallowfield  well  maintains  the  charter  of  telling 
the  world  what  is  latest  and  newest  in  photography.  The  liemem- 
■hrancer  particularises  many  items  of  apparatus  and  photographic 
sundries,  handy  alike  to  professionals  and  amateurs.  As  usual,  it 
is  issued  gratis  to  applicants. 


Enameling  Miniatures. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Williams,  Camden-place,  Bath. 

Some  specimens  of  enamellne  miniatures  have  been  submitted  to  us 
by  Mrs.  Williams.  Their  distinctive  feature  is  that  the  colouring  is 
applied  to  carbon  bases,  thus  avoiding  the  risks  of  impermanency. 
The  carbon  prints  are  specially  prepare!  for  this  process,  and  the  oil 
colours  are  applied  to  both  the  back  and  the  front  of  the  picture. 
Most  charming  results  of  a  highly  artistic  nature  are  produced  by 
Mrs.  "Williams's  method,  which  should  help  to  give  increased  popu- 
larity to  coloured  miniatures.  Professional  photographers  will  find 
the  charges  extremely  moderate. 
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The  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Romford  and  District  Photographic  Society 
will  be  held  in  December. 

Fire  at  a  Photoqkai'iier's.— We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  on  Saturday,  the 
r>th  inst.,  the  premises  of  Mr.  H,  J.  Godbold,  photographer,  of  Hastings,  were 
destroyed  by  fire. 

Ml!,  J,  Laimq,  Photographer,  of  Castle-street,  Shrewsbury,  is  retiring  from 
the  business,  which  he  has  carried  on  thirty-three  years.  His  successor  is  Mr. 
^.  L.  Bartlett,  who  was  in  Mr.  Laing's  employ  as  chief  operator  for  eighteen 
years. 

The  Photographic  Cia-b,— The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be 
held  in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E,C.,  at  eight  o'clock 
on  Wednesday  evening,  September  23,  Subject  for  discussion.  Halation,  its 
Cause  and  Cure. 

According  to  a  paper  on  "Explosion  and  Detection  of  Acetylene  in  Air," 
by  Prof,  F.  Clowes,  mixtures  of  air  with  3'81  per  cent,  of  acetylene  are 
explosive.  The  best  method  of  estimating  acetylene  in  air  is  based  on  the 
•examination  of  the  change  occurring  in  a  hydrogen  flame  when  such  air  is 
passed  over  it. 

It  is  stated  that  important  improvements  in  Piiintgen  photography  are 
announced  from  Berlin,  The  most  interesting  is  a  simple  method  of  photo- 
•graphing  the  stomach  and  intestines.  It  is  only  necessary  for  the  patient  to 
drink  some  harmless  solution  of  mineral  salt,  such  as  lime  water,  which  is  as 
impenetrable  aa  bone  to  X  rays,  and  excellent  results  are  obtained. 


Aiictrbb  Photoobaphic  Society.— ThU  Society  will  hold  their  Third 
Annual  Exhibition  of  Photographic  Work  and  Home  Arts  and  Industries, 
including  Amateur  Painting  by  local  artists,  in  the  Alntree  Institute,  Aintree, 
near  Liverpool,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  December  3  and  4,  1896.  The 
.ludges  in  the  Photographic  Section  are  Me.ssrs.  T,  F.  Floyd  and  F.  Anyon 
(members  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Society).  The  Exhibition 
Secretary  is  Mr,  E  P.  Heron,  2,  Tilney-street,  Orrell-park,  Aintree,  Liverpool, 
of  whom  entry  forms  and  particulars  may  be  had. 

CriYOF  Manchester  Municipal  Tf,(  hnical  School.— During  the  session 
1898-97  a  series  of  lectures  on  Photov'iaphy  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  C,  F.  S. 
Rothwell,  F.C.S.  The  first  course  comprises  thirty  lecturea,  and  is  suitable  for 
those  just  beginning  the  study  of  the  sunject,  either  as  apprentices  or  amateurs, 
whilst  the  second  or  advancedcourse,  al.so  comprising  thirty  lectures,  is  intended 
for  those  already  familiar  with  the  processes  described  in  the  first  coarse.  The 
lectures  will  be  illustrated  by  the  most  modem  apparatus,  and  each  process 
will  be  practically  demonstrated.  Towards  the  end  of  the  session  it  is  intended 
to  arrange  a  few  nhotographic  excursions,  to  take  place  on  Saturday  afternoons. 
Particulars  may  oe  had  of  Mr.  J.  H,  Reynolds,  Director  and  Secretary,  at  the 
School,  Princess-street,  Manchester, 

By  command  of  the  Queen  a  Royal  warrant  has  been  sent  to  Mr,  Horatio 
Nelson  King,  appointing  him  Architectural  Photographer  to  Her  Majesty. 
We  learn  that  Mr.  King  was  summoned  by  telegraph  from  Wimlsor  to  photo- 
graph the  recent  Royal  garden  party  at  Buckingham  Palace,  also  to  photo- 
graph the  private  chapel  at  the  same  place  immediately  after  the  wedding,  the 
results  in  each  instance  giving  great  satisfaction.  This  must  be  very  gratify- 
ing to  one  who,  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  has  worked  for  the  Queen  to  find 
he  has  not  been  forgotten,  Mr,  King,  in  a  note  to  us,  said  :  "  It  may  interest 
you  to  know  that  to-day  I  completed  my  230th  journey  to  Windsor  Castle, 
doing  special  work  at  the  Albert  Memorial  Chapel,  the  journeys  extending 
over  twenty-five  years,  and  the  railway  distance  14,000  miles,"  a  record  we  do 
not  think  can  be  equalled  by  any  other  artist. 

The  most  powerful  light-house  in  the  world  is  that  which  is  now  more  than 
half  finished,  on  Penmark  Point,  Department  of  Finisterre,  and  will  probably 
be  inaugurated  at  the  end  of  next  summer.  The  height  of  the  tower  is  63 
metres  (says  a  contemporary),  which  will  enable  it  to  be  seen  daring  the  day 
from  a  distance  of  30  kilometres  in  fine  weather.  During  the  night  its  light 
will  be  visible  for  100  kilometres.  The  great  illuminating  power  of  the  light 
will  be  realised  by  means  of  the  apparatus,  inaugurated  iu  France  in  1892  at 
the  Hive  Lighthouse,  with  its  lightning  flashes.  The  principle  on  which  these 
lightning  flashes  are  ba.sed  is  that  a  flash  of  lightning  lasting  no  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  a  second  suffices  to  produce  on  the  retina  its  complete  effect.  Starting 
from  that  principle,  the  new  light-house  will  send  flashes  of  concentrated  light 
over  the  ocean  every  five  seconds,  tliough  they  will  last  but  one-tenth  of  a 
second.  The  Penmark  Light  will  liave  cost,  when  completed,  24,00(V.,  half  of 
which  is  provided  by  the  State,  and  half  by  a  legacy  from  the  Marchioness  de 
Blocqueville,  a  daughter  of  Prince  D'Eckmuhl. 

Acetylene  Poisonino.— At  a  time  when  great  efforts  are  being  made  to 
advance  the  industry  of  lighting  by  acetylene,  says  a  correspondent  of  the 
English  Mechanic,  it  is  interesting  to  have  some  data  as  to  the  hygienic  pro- 
perties of  this  gas.  Some  investigations  have  just  been  made  on  the  subject 
by  M.  Grehant,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Natural  History  Museum,  and 
their  results  should  be  known  to  the  public.  M.  Grehant  has  first  studied  the 
subject  from  its  poisonous  point  of  view,  and,  contrary  to  former  assertions, 
has  found  that  acetylene  is  poisonous  when  taken  in  any  quantity  whatever, 
but  in  the  s-ime  way  as  carbonic  acid  gas,  ;'.<•.,  an  unbreathable  gas,  and  not  5us 
carbonic  oxide,  or  a  poison  properly  so  called.  In  other  words,  to  be  suffo- 
cated, one  must  take  a  mixture  of  30  to  40  parts  of  acetylene  to  60  or  70  of 
air ;  but,  after  a  partial  pottouing,  the  blood  very  rapidly  gets  rid  of  the  un- 
breathable gas.  In  the  second  place,  M,  Grehant  has  found  that,  when  com- 
bustion is  complete  and  perfect,  the  products  of  combustion  do  not  contain 
the  least  trace  of  carbonic  oxide — a  fact  which  is  very  favourable  to  the  use  of 
the  new  gas.  But  one  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  acetylene,  when  burnt 
badly,  liberates  a  quantity  of  carljonic  oxide,  such  a  formidable  poison,  and 
care  should  therefore  always  be  taken  not  to  employ  defective  apparatus. 
An  important  fact  in  connexion  with  the  employment  of  this  gas  in  public  and 
private  buildings  is  that  mixtures  of  acetylene  and  air  give  much  more  violent 
explosions  than  mixtures  of  ordinary  coal  gas  and  air.  These  mixtures  are 
explosive  from  1  part  of  acetylene  to  3  of  air,  to  1  of  acetylene  to  19  of  air, 
while  mixtures  of  coal  gas  and  air  are  explosive  only  between  the  ratios  of 
I  to  3  and  1  to  II.  A  mixture  of  I  part  of  acetylene  to  9  of  air  gives  the  most 
violent  explosion.  The  light  given  by  acetylene  is  such  fiat,  if  one  stares  at 
an  ordinary  bat's-wing  burner  for  one  or  two  minutes,  a  very  bright  image  is 
left  on  the  retina,  which  lasts  for  an  unpleasant  length  of  time.  Care  mast  be 
taken,  therefore,  in  lighting  schoolrooms  or  offices  by  acetylene,  not  to  use  a 
light  which  is  too  strong  for  the  eyes,  and  inventors  should  devise  some  satis- 
factory means  of  modifying  the  light. 


muni  fteiDjEt* 
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The  following  applications  for  Patents  wer«  made  between  August  31  and 

September  5,  1896  :— 

ViEWiNd  ZoETROPlc' PiOTUBBS,- No,  19,131,  "An  Apparatus  for  Viewing 
Chrono-photographic  or  Zeotropic  Pictures  in  an  Ordinary  Optical 
Magic  Lantern."    C.  Wray. 

STEREOSCOrK, — No,  19,373.  "  An  Improved  Form  of  Stereoscope,  Convertible 
into  Spectacles,  Si)ectacle  Stereoscope,  Hand  Magnifier."  J.  Wilkin- 
son. 

Animated  Photographs, — No.  19,446.  "Apparatus  for  Taking  and  Pro- 
jecting Animated  Photographs. "  Complete  specification.  L.  KoBSTlN, 
G,  Melies,  and  L,  Rkdlos, 
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'Nboative  Holdeb.— No.  19,588.  "Improved  Holder  for  Photographic 
Negatives  and  Films."    C.  K  Few. 

■Dryish  Back.— No.  19,676.  "  .\n  Improved  Drying  Rack  for  Photographic 
Plates  and  the  like."    D.  Allan. 

PRiNTiitci  Frame.— No.  19,679.  "An  Imiiroved  Printing  Frame  for  Photo- 
graphic and  other  Purposes. "    D.  Allan. 


MtttixtQ^  of  Societiesf* 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK 


Septemljer. 


-21.. 


23 

22 

23,24. 

23 


21.. 


Name  of  Society. 


Subject. 


Bradford    

North  MidiUerez  

Birmingham  Photo.  Society 

Dulwich ,.., 

Hackney , 

Ashton-under-Lyne 

Leeds  Camera  Chib 

Photographic  Club 

West  S«rrev 


Birmingham  Photo.  Society 

Borongh  Polytechnic , 

Darwen  , 


Leytonstone  ... 
South  London 


!Fit7ure  Studies  and  Pictorial  Portraiture. 
P.  R.  Salmon. 
PlaiinofviJe.    J.  W.  Warchant,  P.R.P.S. 
Exhibition  of  Apparatus. 
(  Demonstration  of  Lantern-slide  Making. 
1     S.  J.  Withers. 

Travels  in  Sicily,    A.  L.  Henderson. 
Exhibition  of  Prints  by  the  Members. 
(  Toninri  of  Ptatinotpiw  Prints.     Rev.  J. 
1      Beanland. 

Halation,  its  Cause  and  Cure. 
Annual  General  Meeting. 
j  Excursion:  Leamington  and  OfFchurch, 
1      Leader,  K.  C.  Middleton. 
Excursion  :  Northwood  and  Moor  Park 
(  Exc. :    Turton  and  Jumbles.      Leader, 
1      John  Broome. 

j  Ere. ;   Valley  of  the  Rodiug.     Leader, 
I      Dr.  W.  P.  Turner, 
j  Ex'^nrsion  ;    Battersea  Park.     Leader, 
(     F.  wr.  (irigg. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGR.^PHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

'September  10,— Mr.  T.  Bedding  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  HODDLB  read  a  paper  on — 

Acetylene  Gas.  [See  page  60'2.  ] 
Daring  the  reading  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Hoddle  showed  the  operation  of  con- 
certing the  calcium  carbide  into  gas  by  immersing  a  piece  in  a  vessel  of  water, 
when,  on  the  application  of  a  light,  it  burst  into  ilame.  The  outside  cylinder 
of  the  apparatus  was  filled  with  water  up  to  a  line  marked  inside,  and  the  car- 
bide receptacle,  which  is  pierced  at  the  bottom  so  as  to  give  the  water  .access 
■to  its  contents,  was  charged  with  a  qu.antity  of  the  carbide  and  securely  fastened 
when  it  was  inserted  in  the  ajiparatus,  and  the  gas  began  to  form.  It  took 
■five  or  six  minutes  to  get  a  jierlect  flame  owing  to  the  presence  of  an  excess  of 
air  in  the  machine  which  had  to  be  got  rid  of.  It  had  been  said  that  a  mixture 
of  air  with  acetylene  was  very  explosive,  but  he  had  failed  to  produce  any  such 
thing  under  any  conditions.  The  lecturer  sliowed  the  difference  in  the  heat  of 
the  ll.ame  that  exi.sts  between  pure  acetylene  and  when  mixed  with  air,  the 
heat  of  the  former  being  noticeably  less.  He  also  showed  a  lantern  jet  fitted 
for  the  use  of  this  gas,  in  which  the  b'lrners  were  so  disposeil  thit  the  Hame  of 
■one  was  flat  with  the  condenser  and  the  other  at  right  angles,  which  arran le- 
nient was  claimed  to  be  more  advantageous.  A  special  fitting  carrjing  twelve 
burners  for  photographic  work  was  next  shown  at  work,  and  specimens  taken 
by  its  means.  In  taking  these  a  space  of  about  eight  feet  separated  the  sitter 
from  the  source  of  light,  and  this,  ■with  an  exposure  of  four  seconds  at  /-S, 
produced  satisfactory  results. 

Mr.  Henderson  mentioned  a  case  where  the  burners  had  been  very  quickly 
choked  up,  and  asked  the  reason. 

.Mr.  HoDDL?:  could  not  understand  it,  unless  the  arrangement  for  cooling  the 
Xas  was  imperfect.  He  further  replied  that  there  was  no  gain  in  combining 
<'oal  gis  with  acetylene.  He  showed  the  effect  of  running  too  many  lights 
from  a  generator  constructed  to  supply  only  a  certain  nnrab-r.  the  light  after  a 
'timo  getting  jerky  owing  to  the  %\s  being  consuin'd  before  quite  cool. 

.Mr.  HiDDON  suggested  that  the  chokine  of  the  burner  wis  due  to  over- 
heating of  the  burner,  which  caused  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  acetylene. 

Mr.  Banks  had  compared  the  actinic  power  of  acetylene  with  an  oxy- 
hydrogen  blow-through  jet,  and  was  understood  to  say  its  power  was  about 
two-thirds  of  the  latter. 

Mr.  HODDLE  said  that  Mr.  Ives  had  stated  it  to  be  equal  to  the  Welsbach 
light. 

The  Chairman  had  seen  it  pitted  against  an  oil  lamp  and  an  incandescent 
light,  but  found  it  much  whiter  than  either. 


it  is  desired  to  follow  the  easier  method,  more  satisfactory  results  are  obtained 
by  allowing  a  sjiace  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  separate  e.ach  photograph- 
This  permits  each  picture  to  be  looked  at  separately  and  from  its  proper 
point  of  view,  that  is  to  say,  from  a  position  opposite  to  it.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  an  appearance  of  panoramic  continuity.  Mounted  in  this  way, 
panoramic  views  do  not  obtrude  any  technical  discrepancies  in  tone  or  colour 
to  so  great  an  extent  as  they  do  if  mounted  in  close  juxtaposition. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLU.B. 

Seh^emrer  9,  Mr.  Newell  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  made  several  announcements  with  regard  to  the  forth- 
coming session,  the  programme  for  which  promises  to  be  of  a  satisfactory 
nature. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Welford  showed  two  panoramic  views  of  Cumberland  Fells. 
These  consisted  of  two  series  of  iive  pictures  each.  The  negatives  were  made 
with  a  half  plate  camera  and  a  twelvo-inch  focus  lens. 

An  interesting  discussion  upon  the  general  principles  underlying  the  pro- 
duction of  panoramic  photographs  occupieil  the  meeting.  It  was  generally 
agreed  that  a  series  of  pictures  made  on  flat  jilates,  and  mounted  so  iis 
n)>parently  to  join,  would  be  unsatisfactory  and  untrue.  The  better  method 
is  to  use  a  curved  plate,  as  in  the  original  panoramic  camera,  and  to  bend  the 
-resulting  picture  to  a  similar  curve.     It  was  suggested  that,  in  cases  in  which 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOCJRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

September  10, — The  President  (Mr.  H.  M.  Whitefield)  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Whitbkield  opened  a  discussion  on  the 

Fixing  and  Washing  op  Prints, 

including  the  various  kinds  of  print-washers.  He  (Mr.  Whitefield)  in  his 
opening  remarks,  stated  that  twenty-six  years  ago  the  time  taken  in  washing 
prints  was  much  longer  than  at  present,  as  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
quick  but  thorough  washing  is  the  best  to  ensure  permanency  in  both  albumen 
and  gelatine  prints  ;  also,  in  the  case  of  gelatine  papers,  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  alum  in  the  emulsion,  which,  if  subjected  to  prolonged  washing,  is 
driven  out,  and  the  film  consequently  becomes  soft  and  awkward  to  handle. 
The  Chairman  stated  that  a  few  years  ago  Mr.  Edwards  showed  at  one  of  the 
meetings  a  washer  with  wooden  trays  with  gutta-percha  netting  and  syphon 
automatic  changing.  He  now  showed  the  members  a  washer  on  somewhat  the 
same  lines,  l)ut  a  more  perfect  changing  apparatus,  as  Mr.  Whitefield  had 
tried  most  of  the  washers  on  the  ni.arket,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  not  a  perfect  automatic  washer  on  the  market,  and  th.at  syphon 
washers  were  not  good  to  use  on  account  of  the  water  running  out  and  leaving 
the  prints  out  of  the  water  until  filled  up  again. 

Mr.  Blakeley  did  not  agree  ■with  Mr.  Whitefield.  He  had  had  a  syphon 
tank  in  use  for  twenty  years,  and  never  found  it  choked,  or  any  of  the  disad- 
van'ayes  which  the  Ctiairman  mentioned.  An  article  describing  Mr.  Blakeley's 
washer  was  published  in  The  British  Journal  op  Photography  for 
January  2,  1880 

.Mr.  J.  MoRLEV  Brook  uses  two  dishes,  and  transfers  the  prints  from  one 
to  the  other,  changing  the  water  cicli  time. 

-Mr.  S.  L.  Coulthurst  adopts  the  same  plan,  also  occasionally  squeegeeing 
the  prints  on  plate  glass  in  order  to  force  the  moisture  out  as  much  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Hahry  Wade  stated  that,  when  there  is  a  large  batch  of  gel.^tine  prints 
to  be  fixed,  it  is  better  to  use  two  baths,  as  the  first  becomes  discoloure  1  and 
contaminated.  He  also  used  the  dish  method  of  washing,  giving  twenty 
changes  from  dish  to  dish. 

» 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.- September  14,  Mr.  H.  A.  Rutt 
in  the  chair.— Mr.  A.  J.  D.  Forster,  102,  Florence-road,  Stroud  Green,  ami  Mr. 
H.  Crouch,  30,  Be.^umo^t-road,  N.,  were  nominated  for  membership.  Mr. 
C.  M.  Hamm  was  duly  elected  a  member.  The  President  (Mr.  :Uummery) 
announced  that  the  annual  Exhibition  of  members'  work  was  fixed  for 
November  30  and  December  1  and  'J,  and  the  day  for  sending  pictures  in  was 
Friday,  November  20,  up  to  nine  o'clock.  The  repoit  on  the  Greenford  .and 
Headstone  Manor  outings  having  been  given,  Mr.  TaTlok,  of  the  Autocopyist 
Company,  proceeded  to  give  a  demonstration  on  the  Photo-autocopyist.  He 
explained  the  process,  and  pulled  off  several  prints,  wliich  were  passed  round. 
He  also  showed  how  the  process  could  be  used  for  copying  line  drav/ings  and 
writing',  instead  of  having  special  apparatus  for  both  processes,  the  main 
diff'erence  being  that  the  gektine-coated  film  was  simply  wetted  with  water 
and  wiped  dry,  and  the  paper,  written  with  special  ink,  laid  down  for  one 
minute,  and  the  fllm  inked  up,  and  a  copy  was  obtained  by  using  a  roller 
instead  of  a  press. 

Leeds  Camera  Club.— The  opening  of  the  session  1896-97  took  place  on 
Wednesday  evening  last  at  the  Grand  Restaurant,  Boar-lane.  There  was  a 
crowded  and  enthusiastic  attendance.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Major 
Norwood,  and  supported  by  the  Rev.  —  Addison  (President  of  the  Wakefield 
Photographic  Society).  By  the  kimlness  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Rigg,  an  exhibition  of 
the  cinematograph  was  given,  and  gave  unbounded  satisfaction.  A  very  suc- 
cessful smokiug  concert  was  held  a'terwards,  when  songs  and  recitations  were 
given  by  Messr,-;.  Smith,  Swindell,  Palliser,  Gaunt,  Rathmell,  and  C'rawshaw. 
Professor  Needham  ably  presided  at  the  piano.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  to  Mr.  Rigg  and  the  artistes  for  their  entertainment.  The  new  syllabus 
was  distributed  amongst  the  members,  who  were  delighted  to  find  such  an 
interesting  and  instructive  programme  placed  before  them,  and  it  argues  well 
for  the  success  of  the  Club.  Meetings  take  place  every  Wednesday  evening 
until  the  end  of  April  next  year.  Next  week  a  lecture  and  demonstration  on 
the  wet-collodion  process  for  hntern  slides  will  be  given  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Garbutt. 


1896. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 


Sept.  24-Nov.  7 Photographic  Salon,  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly, 

Maskell,  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly. 

,,     2S,  29  Lewishaui  Camera  Club.     H.  M 

Cross-road,  London,  S.E. 

„     28-Nov.  12 


Alfred 
.  C.  Sprunt,  192,  New 
R.    Child   Bayley,   12, 


Royal    Photographic    Society. 
Hanover-square. 

December  3,  4 Aintree  Photogr,iphic  Society.    E.  P.  Heron,  2  Tilney 

.street,  Orrell  Park,  Aintree,  Liverpool. 

Dec.  lS96-Jan.  1897   Bristol  Internationa'. 


September  18,  180(i] 
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®orte)El|)onDrmce» 


'  Correspondents  should  never  xcrite  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.    No  notice  i»  tttHun 
of  oommunications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  0/  ths  writers  atf  gvo^n* 


"WHO  INVENTED  THE  KINESIGBAPH?" 
To  the  EDiTOBg. 

•Gentlemen, — I  do  not  like  to  trespass  on  your  space  in  connexion  with 
^vhat  may  seem  a  purely  personal  matter ;  but  my  attention  has  been 
called  to  an  article  which  appeared  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photo- 
•GRAPHY,  in  which  the  question  is  asked,  "Who  invented  the  kineto- 
ecope  ? " 

The  writer  of  the  article  (Mr.  A.  T.  Story)  says :  "  The  newspapers 
have  set  their  busy  pens  to  work  upon  it.  and  Mr.  Edison  has  again  been 
deluged  with  euloRistic  ink.    Bat  is  Mr.  Edison  entitled  to  this  praise  ?" 

Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  state  that,  years  before  Edison  took  out  a 
patent  in  connexion  with  "moving  pictures" — before  he  had  even  got  so 
lar  as  to  throw  out  his  usual  hints  in  the  press  as  to  what  he  was  going 
to  do  in  the  matter — I  had  invented  the  kinesigraph,  as  I  called  it, 
patented  it,  made  it,  and  worked  it. 

Close  behind  me  came  Mr.  Friesee  Greene ;  then  came  Mr.  Edison  with 
Ills  kinetoscope  toy ;  and  finally  M.  Lumiere,  Mr.  Paul,  and  Mr.  Acres 
some  few  years  later  still. 

Not  only  was  I  the  first  to  patent  the  invention,  which,  so  far  as  credit 
is  concerned,  is  a  secondary  matter,  but  I  was  the  first  to  invent  it  by 
more  than  a  dozen  years.  As  long  ago  as  1877  I  had  a  model  made,  and 
the  whole  thing  was  described  in  Nature  in  almost  the  identical  words  in 
which  Mr.  Edison  announced  hia  "  coming "  marvel  to  an  expectant 
world  in  1392. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Wordsworth  Dosistborpe. 

Somerlea,  Reigate,  September  12,  1896. 


PHOTO-CHEMISTS— PHAEMACEUTICAL   CHEMISTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  do  not  think  Mr.  Hampson's  two  letters  improve 
matters ;  he  has  not  travelled  much  amongst  them,  or  he  would  have  seen 
a  great  lack  of  chemical  knowledge  if  questioned  on  any  article  out  of 
their  special  lines.  Travelling  amongst  them  for  over  thirty  years,  I 
have  often  been  amused  by  their  replies  to  amateurs,  and,  with  all  our 
photographic  literature,  it  is  necessary  for  a  successful  dealer  to  help 
them  over  many  difficulties. 

In  one  of  Mr.  Hampson's,  or  some  other  pharmaceutical  chemist's 
•earher  letters  he  spoke  of  these  chemists  being  the  pioneers  of  photo- 
graphy. Now,  I  happen  to  have  all  the  Almanacs  of  the  British  Joubnal 
from  the  first  issue,  bound  up  with  the  advertisements,  and,  looking  over 
one  of  those  small  numbers  when  they  were  the  size  of  Letts'  waistcoat 
pocket  diary  of  over  thirty  years  ago,  I  find  they  were  far  from  the 
pioneers ;  in  fact,  in  running  over  the  names  of  twenty-six  advertisers, 
there  were  only  three  of  them  chemists,  and  they  were  something  more 
than  the  ordinary  chemist,  because  they  were  also  dealers  in  scientific 
apparatus,  and  therefore  justly  included  photographic  apparatus. 

Who  have  we  to  thank  for  the  cutting  prices  now  ruining  the  photo- 
graphic trade  but  the  chemists  ?  Only  lately  an  amateur  had  bought  a 
Frena  of  a  cutting  chemist,  who  could  neither  give  him  directions  nor 
show  him  how  to  get  inside,  and  the  amateur  had  to  take  it  to  a  dealer  to 
get  him  to  open  it.  In  a  town  of  60,000  a  pharmaceutical  chemist  was 
not  content  with  selling  gold  chloride  (best)  at  1».  'Jd.  per  15-grain  tube, 
but,  to  eet  the  custom  from  a  dealer,  gave  in  with  it  an  ounce  of  either 
soda  acetate  or  phosphate.  The  dealer,  instead  of  retaliating,  sent  all  his 
customers  to  the  chemist,  and  told  them  they  could  get  an  ounce  of  any 
salt  given  in  ;  this  went  on  for  a  time,  the  dealer  did  not  lose  much,  as  the 
chemist  soon  shut  up. 

Now,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  why  should  a  dealer  sell  gold  for  less 
profit  than  a  grocer  gets  on  sugar,  for  the  quantity  sold  1«.  lOd.  is  quite 
little  enough  ? 

Dealers,  if  they  wish  to  use  the  term,  need  not  be  afraid  to  style  them- 
selves photographic  chemists,  the  Society  cannot  prevent  them.  It  is  only 
in  connexion  with  selling  poisons  that  they  can  step  in;  and  surely 
poisons  are  so  few,  that  no  one  need  care  ;  either  do  as  they  do  in  France 
or  send  it  by  post,  or,  if  a  good  customer,  make  them  a  present  of  it.  As 
snlpbocyanide  is  not  a  scheduled  poison,  there  is  only  the  mercury 
bichloride  to  trouble  them,  and  by  putting  up  the  uranium  intensifier  it 
will  not  be  needed. 

From  all  sides  this  year  has  not  been  a  very  good  one  for  photographic 
dealers,  and  my  advice  is  not  to  cut  down  prices  to  the  same  level  as  the 
chemists  but  to  make  themselves  thorough  masters  of  their  business, 
try  everything  thoroughly,  be  able  to  answer  every  question,  and  he  need 
not  fear  the  poison  law  or  any  other  monopoly. — I  am,  yours,  &o.. 

Medico. 


TAKING  PHOTOGRAPHS  FOR  NOTHINO. 
To  the  Editobs, 

Gentlemen, — It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  firm  of  diarists  will  bav« 
changed  their  opinions  before  this  respecting  the  views  of  "  the  leading 
photographers  of  the  kingdom,"  judging  by  the  correspondence  that  has 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  our  (professional)  Journal,  aided  too  by  the 
infiuence  of  our  Editor,  who,  in  answer  to  a  correspondent  a  few  issues 
back  (August  11),  plainly  told  him  that  competitions  had  no  place  in  his 
Journal.  Thus,  much  good,  I  hope,  will  unwittingly  accrue  from  the 
firm's  action,  and  that  these  unhealthy  schemes  will  receive  a  "  scotch  " 
which  may  eventually  evolute  to  their  death.  To  this  end,  for  some  time 
past,  I  have  placed  my  orders  only  with  such  firms  as  hold  aloof  from 
free  coupons  and  "  prizes  "  to  users  of  onr  material  schemes.  So,  con- 
sonant therewith,  I  declined  the  firm's  offer  with  an  indignation  felt, 
if  not  expressed,  and  shall  still  practise  and  endeavour,  as  of  yore,  to  dis- 
seminate the  leaven  of  my  views,  and  so  another  name  is  engraved  within 
"  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain." — I  am,  yours,  &o.,    W.  BASEt, 

President  National  AitociatioH  of 

September  14,  1896.  Profeitional  Photographer*. 


AN  ANTI-HALATION  SECRET. 

To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen, — Place  two  thickly  coated  plates  together  in  single  slide, 
both  with  their  films  facing  the  lens,  so  that  the  back  film  may 
receive  the  superfluous  Ught  its  front  neighbour  can  well  spare.  This  is 
a  secret  worth at  least. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  AsimoiiBuo. 


ABOLISH  THE  PATENT  LAWS. 

To  the  Ediiobs. 

Gentlemen, — There  is  a  beautiful  simplicity  about  your  correspondent's 
letter  under  the  above  heading  in  your  last  issne,  his  reference  "  to  the 
existence  of  a  higher  intelligence  "  being  an  excellent  argument  in  favour 
of  permitting  every  one  to  avail  himself  of — or,  in  plain  Anglo-Saxon, 
steal — the  fruits  of  another  man's  labour.  Your  correspondent  might  go 
a  little  further  and  apply  the  same  argument  to  literature  and  painting — 
why  should  not  any  one  be  allowed  to  copy  any  work  that  he  has  a 
mind  to  ?  There  is,  however,  a  great  difference  between  the  laws  of  this 
country,  as  relating  to  literature  and  painting  (including  photographs), 
and  those  relating  to  inventions.  The  law  of  copyright,  although  not 
perfect,  is  comparatively  simple ;  whereas,  after  an  inventor  has  obtained 
an  English  patent,  he  finds  that  he  has  published  his  ideas  to  the  world 
througli  the  Patent  Office,  and  all  he  has  gained  is  the  privilege  to  enter 
an  expensive  law  suit  against  infringers.  Your  correspondent,  however, 
may  take  heart,  for,  "  owing  to  the  existence  of  a  higher  intelligence," 
there  are  thousands  of  harpies  and  thieves  dodging  around  to  see  how 
much  of  other  people's  ideas  they  can  appropriate  and  yet  keep  outside 
the  law's  grasp.  Yon  may,  by  sharp  practices,  steal  another  man's 
brains  to  any  extent  you  like  ;  but,  if  a  starving  beggar  stole  a  piece  of 
bread,  the  law  in  all  its  majesty  would  be  down  on  him. 

It  might  interest  your  correspondent,  and  some  of  your  readers,  to  hear 
some  of  my  experiences  in  connexion  with  "animated  photography."  I 
do  not  profess  to  be  the  original  inventor  of  animated  photographs, 
because  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  know  what  the  other  men  have 
thought  of ;  but  I  do  know  that,  twenty-five  years  ago,  I  made  wheelof- 
life  pictures  drawn  partly  from  photographs,  and  I  tried  to  make  them  by 
photography  purely  ;  but,  as  I  could  only  get  twelve  pictures  at  that  time, 
the  incident  lasted  only  a  second  or  two.  1  dropped  the  matter  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  then  the  work  of  Muybridge  gave  me  a  renewed 
interest  in  it.  In  1893  you  will  find  that  I  took  out  a  patent  for  an  appa- 
ratus for  taking  and  showing  pictures  in  rapid  succession.  I  also  success- 
fully photographed  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat  race  in  1895,  also  the 
Derby  of  that  year,  and  I  think  I  am  quite  safe  in  the  assertion  that  I 
was  the  first  to  successfully  take  such  photographs.  But  to  come  to  the 
object  of  my  letter.  In  order  to  develop  and  print  these  long  bands  of 
photographs,  special  means  had  to  be  adopted.  I  had  to  find  ont  how, 
and  did  so.  I  took  into  my  employ  men  who  knew  no  more  about  the 
subject  than  my  boot  knows,  I  taught  them  everything  they  knew,  and, 
as  business  increased,  I  took  on  other  assistants,  having  to  teach  them 
also.  Business  called  me  away  for  a  week  or  two,  and  I  learned  after- 
wards that  a  youth  had  been  a  constant  visitor  in  my  absence,  and,  by  a 
curious  coincidence,  on  the  discontinuance  of  these  visits,  others  learned 
how  to  produce  these  pictures.  The  private  address  of  one  of  my 
assistants  was  also  discovered,  and  he  was  called  upon,  about  eleven 
o'clock  one  night,  and  an  offer  of  employment  made  to  him.  Comment 
is  needless. 

I  might  publish  a  great  deal  more  in  the  same  strain,  but  I  feel  I  must 
not  trespass  on  your  valuable  space  further.  1  only  wish  to  warn  other 
inventors  to  be  very  careful  to  properly  protect  their  inventions  before 
allowing  any  one  to  see  their  models  and  drawings,  and,  if  possible,  to 
keep  the  various  branches  of  their  work  apart.     Verb.  sap. 

1  am  yours,  &c.,  Bibi  Acbes. 
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SUNDIiLS. 
To  the  Editors. 


Gentlemen,— I  should  be  very  much  oblified  if  any  reader  who  has  a 
photograph  of  a  sundial— or  a  print  in  which  a  sundial  forms  any  eon- 
aiderable  portion  of  the  picture,  would  favour  me  with  a  copy,  in  return 
for  which  I  shall  be  pleased  to  exchange  other  prints.  Thanking  in 
advance  any  reader  who  may  so  oblige,— I  am,  yours,  etc. 

Stanmore-road,  Birmingham.  E.  C.  Mibdlbton. 


%Vi^\aitx^  to  €orte.£Jpottt)retttjS» 

%*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Joubnal,  induding 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editoks,  The  British  Journal  op 
Photoorapht,"  2,  Vork-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

•,*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com- 
munications through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

*,*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Hrnbt  Gbuknwood  &  Co.,  2,  Tork-slreet, 
Covent  Garden,  Lmidon. 

■Recbivkd. — Jaqubs  ;  J.  A.  T.  ;  and  others.     In  our  next. 

Address  Wanted. — A.  Gaunt.    The  address  is— Care  of  the  Gem  Dry  Plate 

Company,  Villiers-road,  Willeslen  Green,  London,  N,\V. 
-Spots  on  Prints. — H.  Shoebridge.    You  must  give  us  fuller  particulars  as  to 

the  mountant  employed,  method  of  washing,  &c.,  before  we  can  hazard 

an  opinion. 

Free-portrait  Schemes. — R.  W.  Howes.  We  h.ave  frequently  referred  in 
these  pages  to  these  free-portrait  schemes,  which  could  not  live  if  the 
public  were  not  so  gullible. 

•Photographing  in  Hyde  Park. — C.  Stuart  says:  "  Would  you  inform  me 
how  I  can  get  permission  to  photograph  in  Hyde  Park  ]  " — In  reply  : 
Apply  to  the  Secretary,  Her  Majesty's  Office  ofWorks,  Whitehall,  S.W., 
enclosing  a  stamped  envelope. 

Employer  and  Assistant.  — Printer.  No  specified  time,  whether  months  or 
years,  will  entitle  you  to  "  compel  "your  late  employer  to  give  you  a 
reference.  Giving  a  character  is  quite  optional  on  the  part  of  an 
employer,  though  it  is  seldom  refused. 

\Vashing  Trough. — T.  Wilkins.  Metal  vessels,  unless  they  are  enamelled 
or  japanned,  are  not  to  be  recommended  for  washing  prints.  Enamelled 
iron  dishes  are  not  good  for  silver  solutions,  "because  the  enamel  is 
seldom  so  perfect  th.it  the  silver  will  not  find  its  way  to  the  baser 
metal. 

■Geb.man  Customs  House. — C.  X.  If  the  boxes  are  labelled  photographic 
plates,  and  you  explain  tliat  they  will  be  spoilt  if  exposed  to  light,  you 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  them  through  the  German  Customs 
House  —  less,  indeed,  than  you  may  perhaps  experience  in  getting 
them  through  the  English  Customs  on  your  return  home. 

Portrait  Lens  for  Landscapes.— C.  Benton.  You  have  made  a  mistake, 
the  back  lens  of  a  portrait  combination  is  of  no  use  for  landscape  work. 
It  is  the  front  combination  that  must  be  used  for  that  purpose.  The 
function  of  the  back  lens  of  the  Petzval  form  of  in.strument  is  to  correct 
the  errors  of  the  front  one,  so  that  the  combination  can  be  worked  with 
a  large  aperture. 

To  Preserve  Gel.\tine. — Verdes  says  :  "Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  inform 
me  how  to  preserve  gelatine  for  optical  mounting  ?  A  recent  prepara- 
tion of  mine  became  quite  bad  in  ten  days'  time,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  to  add  to  it  that  will  not  damage  the  print." — In  reply  :  The 
addition  of  a  little  glycerine  and  methylated  spirit  to  the  gelatine  when 
dissolved  will  probably  answer. 

Electrotyping.— T.  Warner.  The  form  of  battery  most  in  use  by  practical 
electrotypers  for  depositing  copper  when  a  dynamo  is  not  available  is 
the  Smee  form.  It  is  found  more  economical  in  working,  and  more 
convenient  to  deal  with  than  the  Daniel  battery.  The  Grove  or  Bunsen 
is  better  suited  for  steel  facing  than  for  depositing  copper.  For  that 
purpose  either  is  better  than  the  Smee  form.. 

Mounts. — T.  Walton  says  :  "  I  have  been  told  that  prints  mounted  on 
chocolate  mounts  iire  sure  to  fivde.  Kecently  I  heard  that  these  mounts 
were  the  safest  of  all  to  use.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  which  is 
right  r'— Either  may  be  right,  or  either  may  be  wrong.  "Chocolate 
mounts  "  are  not  always  surfaced  with  the  same  pigment.  ^ 

S.  N.  J. — We  have  carefully  read  your  letter,  and  are  sorry  we  may  not  print 
it,  as  it  might  have  elicited  a  number  of  interesting  opinions.  We  fear 
you  have  no  legal  remedy,  although,  under  the  circumst-ances,  it  is 
decidedly  galling  to  have  a  slur  cast  on  the  quality  of  your  work.  We 
should  advise  you  to  take  no  notice  of  the  matter.  Please  send  us  the 
name  of  the  paper — if  possible,  a  copy — as  we  should  like  to  make  a 
reference  to  the  subject. 


A  Rati.'sq  QniSTiON. — In  Dot  ht. — If  the  studio  is  a  "converted  caravan  on 
wheels,"  standing  in  the  garden,  we  should  say  it  is  not  rateable — tbat 
is,  if  it  is  a  hmd-jide  vehicle  which  can  be  taken  from  place  to  place. 
If,  however,  it  is  permancutlv  placed  in  the  garden,  from  which  it  can- 
not be  moved  mthont  disturbing  a  fence  or  w.all,  and  is  used  for  busi- 
ness purposes  as  a  photographic  studio,  the  case  may  be  different,  and, 
.OS  the  parish  authorities  assert,  subject  to  rate. 

Lemane's  Photo-engbaving.— C.  U.  Chaplin  says:  "Kindly  inform  me 
where  I  can  obtain  the  book  mentioned  by  you  in  this  week's  issu"-, 
Pholo-eiigricvini;  Made  Easji,  by  Lemane,  and  price  of  same." — lii 
reply  :  As  stated  in  nur  review  of  the  book,  it  is  published  by  Messr.s. 
Harrington  k  Co.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  price  Is.  It  is  a  long 
way  to  send,  so  you  had  better  buy  Verfasser's  book,  published  by 
Messrs.  Percy  Lund  A  Co.,  Amen-corner,  E.C. 


Studio  and  Blinds. — S.  B.  The  form  of  studio  as  shown  in  the  sketch  cannot 
be  patented,  neither  can  the  blinds  be,  as  Ijotli  are  old.  The  stmlio 
formed  the  subject  of  a  patent  by  Mr.  Van  der  Weyde  many  years  ago, 
and  the  louvre  form  of  blimls  or  screens  is  still  older.  It  is  trvte  that 
you  can  patent'the  studio  the  same  as  one  can  anything  else,  but  the 
patent  would  be  invalid.  There  would  be  no  legal  obstacle  to  any  one 
constructing  a  similar  studio  and  fitting  it  with  the  same  kind  of  blinds 
if  they  chose,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  one  would  desire  to  do  so. 

Negatives  Broken  in  Transit. — A.  W.  &  Co.  We  are  afraid  you  will  now 
get  no  compen-'ation.  .-Vs  the  enlargers  say  they  were  properly  packed 
when  they  dispatched  them,  they  will,  of  course,  deny  responsibility. 
As  your  reception-room  attendant  could  hear  broken  glass  in  the  package 
when  it  was  delivered,  she  should  not  have  accepted  it  or  signed  for  it 
except  as  received  damaged.  As  it  is,  the  receipt  implies  that  the  parcel 
was  received  in  good  condition.  As  a  fortnight  has  elapsed,  and  no 
complaint  made,  we  expert  the  railway  company  will  now  entertain  no 
application  for  compensation. 

Formalin  for  Hardening  Prints. — J.  L.  Clarke  says:  "Referring  to  your 
article  of  April  16, 1895,  on  formalin  as  applied  to  negatives,  would  you 
mind  telling  me,  in  your  Answers  to  Correspon<lents,  whether  formol 
is  a  better  substitute  for  alum  for  hardening  prints — whether,  after  the 
final  washing,  the  application  of  formol  would  produce  any  deleterious 
compounds  likely  to  injure  the  conservation  of  the  prints  .'" — In  reply  : 
We  hive  no  practical  experience  of  formalin  for  the  purpose  named, 
but  (hcoieiicaUy  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  alum.  You  would  require  to 
employ  it  in  a  very  dilute  state.  We  do  not  think  it  would  create  any 
deltterious  compounds  likely  to  injuriou.sly  affect  the  prints. 

Air  Bubbles  in  Lenses.— A.  Blair  writes:  "A  friend  of  mine,  while  in 
Germany  a  few  weeks  ago,  bought  a  lens  made  with  the  new  Jena  glass, 
but  it  has  several  small  isubrtles  in  it.  The  makers  assured  him  that  the 
bubbles  would  make  no  difference  in  the  working  of  the  lens  ;  but  surely 
they  must.  Does  this  not  show  that  the  Germans  do  not  mind  what 
they  sell  so  long  as  they  get  the  money  '." — The  air  bells  wiH,  as  the 
makers  said,  make  no  practical  difference  in  the  performance  of  the 
lens.  With  some  kinds  of  the  Jena  glas-s  it  is  impossible  to  get  it 
free  from  air  bells  ;  consequently  lenses  made  with  it,  whether  in 
England,  France,  or  America,  have  them,  but  they  do  no  harm.  Can 
you,  or  your  friend,  find  any  ill  efl'ects  from  them  .' 

Unmoltjting  Gelatine  Pkint.^. — M.  P.  .says:  "I  should  feel  very  greatly 
obliged  if  you  would  kindly  advise  me  concerning  the  following  matter; 
I  have  mounted  a  very  highly  glazed  print.  Whether  gelatine  surface 
(which  I  think  it  is)  or  some  kind  of  printing-out  paper  I  do  not  know, 
but  in  drying  it  has  "rucked  up,"  and  therefore  is  useless  for  copying, 
for  which  purpose  it  was  mounted.  In  mounting,  ordinary  starch  was 
used,  and  was  mounted  dry,  great  care  being  exercised.  I  was  afraid  to 
rub  it  down  between  blotting-paper  as  in  silver  prints.  It  is  a  very 
valuable  print,  and  cannot  lie  replaced,  and  I  want  to  know,  first,  How 
can  it  be  removed  from  the  mount  with  safety  '.  secondly,  how  should 
it  be  remounted  ?'' — In  reply  :  1.  So  recently  as  August  14  (see  the 
Journal  of  that  date,  page  oJ,",)  two  methods  of  unmounting  gelatine 
prints  were  given.  We  refer  you  to  that  number.  2.  To  mount,  squee- 
gee down  to  remove  the  cockling,  and  then  proceed  to  mount  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

Telling  the  Colour  of  an  Original  from  the  Negative.— J.  W.  Bennsto 
says  :  "  I  notice  in  your  reply  to  a  correspondent  last  week,  who  aska 
'  if  it  is  possible  to  lell  the  colours  of  an  original  from  the  examination 
of  the  negative  only,'  you  state  '  it  is  generally  possible  to  do  so.'  This 
reply  has  caused  me  a  considerable  amount  of  surprise,  for,  after  nearly 
twenty  years'  experience  of  photography,  obtained  in  London  studios 
and  elsewhere,  I  am  unable  to  do  so.  Now,  as  you  say  it  is  possible  to 
do  so,  I  have  this  day,  in  the  presence  of  four  Kentlemen,  taken  a 
■  negative  on  an  orthochromatic  plate  (Lumiere's  Series  A)  of  twelve 
colours  on  a  white  card,  each  colour  numbered,  and  which  I  herewith 
send  you,  and  ask  you  it  yon  will  be  good  enough  to  name  these  colours 
from  the  examination  of  the  negative  only,  and,  should  you  do  so,  I 
will  forward  you  one  guinea  for  your  trouble.  The  coloured  card  has 
been  sealed  up  in  the  presence  of  the  four  gentlemen,  and  will  not  be 
seen  or  handled  by  any  one  until  alter  your  reply,  which  I  should  be 
pleased  to  see'  through  your  columns  if  this  is  agreeable  to  yourself. 
■Tile  negative  was  taken  through  a  yellow  screen."  —  In  reply:  We 
adhere  to  our  opinion  that,  "  (/enera//;/ speaking,  it  is  possible"  for  a 
photographer  to  tell  the  colour  of  an  original  from  an  inspection  of  the 
negative.  Whether  we,  or  any  individual,  could  do  so  in  &  particular 
instance  is  another  matter.  It  is  ijossihle  to  take  photographs  in  natural 
colours  {vide  Lippmann's  process),  but  experience  shows  that  it  is 
enormously  ('ifiiculttorei'eat  his  results— or  devise  another  process.  As 
to  Mr.  Bennetto's  otter  of  1/.  Is.,  we  should  hardly  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  remind  him  that  neither  our  position  nor  our  inclination 
would  permit  us  ',o  avail  ourselves  of  it. 
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OUR  FORTHCOMING  ALMANAC. 

The  time  of  year  has  arrived  when  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
take  in  hand  the  preparation  of  The  British  Journal 
Photographic  Almanac  for  1897.  A  feature  of  the  volume 
for  the  past  thirty  years  has  been  the  co-operation  of 
numerous  friends  and  readers  of  the  Journal,  and  the 
Editor  takes  the  opportunity  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
support  so  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  his  predecessors 
may  be  continued  to  him. 

We  especially  invite  contributions  on  topics  of  practical  interest, 
and  should  feel  obliged  if  the  articles  and  any  accompanying 
sketches  are  sent  to  us  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Secretaries  of  Societies,  and  especially  of  those  established  since 
the  appearance  of  the  last  Almanac,  will  oblige  us  by  for- 
warding lists  of  officers  and  other  details  for  inclusion  in  the 
Directory  of  Photographic  Societies,  in  order  that  the  list 
may  be  made  as  complete  as  possible. 

The  PubUshers  wish  us  to  remind  intending  advertisers  that 
the  announcement  pages  of  the  Aljianac  are  already  filling 
rapidly,  and  that,  to  ensure  insertion  and  good  positions, 
orders  and  copy  should  reach  them  without  delay. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 
Mr.  C.  E.  Gorki:,  photographer,  writes  us  in  reference  to  some 
comments  made  on  his  work  by  a  non-photographic  contem- 
porary:  "I  have  a  series  of  registered  photographs,  12x10, 
of  Kiiole,  near  Sevcuoaks,  and  also  the  exclusive  right,  granted 
me  by  the  owner,  to  take  photographs  of  it.  About  three 
weeks  ago  a  gentleman  culled  on  me  to  know  if  I  would  allow 
any  to  be  published  iu  the  Builder.  I  told  him  my  terms,  ikc. 
He  then  asked  me  to  send  a  selection  to  the  editor  for 
him  to  choose  from.  I  did  so,  and  he  retained  two,  and  sent 
me  postal  orders  for  two  guineas,  the  fee  I  asked,  at  the  same 
time  requesting  me  to  sgn  a  printed  receipt,  which  he  sent.  I 
wrote  him  by  return  of  post,  acknowledging  the  receipt,  but  at 
the  same  time  asking  him  for  a  letter  agreeing  to  my  con- 
ditions (which  I  had  tuld  to  his  agent),  i.e.  that  the  photo- 
graphs were  only  to  be  used  for  the  special  purpose,  and  no 
other  reproductions  made,  unless  for  reprints  of  the  whole  of 
the  paper  they  were  in.  At  the  same  time  I  stated  that,  if  he 
refused  my  terms,  and  would  return  the  photographs,  I  would 
return  the  two  guineas. 

•  •  • 

"  I  RECEIVED  no  answer  to  this  letter,  and  after  a  week  wrote 
again,  asking  for  the  same.  Before  an  answer  came  a  friend  of 
mine  brought  me  the  paper  iu  question,  with  the  two  viewH 
reproduced  in  process,  and  my  name  under  them.  But  imagine 
my  surprise  when  In  the  letterpress  respecting  them  appeared 
the  following  :  '  Unfortunately,  even  photography  has  been 
restricted  to  a  local  photographer,  who  exercises  a  monopoly, 
and  whose  phot<jgraphs  are  very  inferior  to  what  we  could 
have  obtained  if  we  had  been  at  liberty  to  have  our  own 
photographs  specially  made.' " 

•  •  • 

We  have  before  us  silver  prints  of  the  negatives,  and  they 
strike  us  as  being  very  good,  and  hardly  deserving  to  be  termed 
inferior,  whatever  the  photographic  abilities  at  the  service  of 
the  nuilder  may  be.  Mr.  Corke  has  all  the  more  reason  to 
complain  of  his  work  being  condemned  by  our  contempoi-ary, 
inasmuch  as  he  informs  us  that  he  did  not  submit  it  for  repro- 
duction, and,  in  fact,  would  have  preferred  not  to  have  had  his 
photographs  utilised.  We  are  cortident  that  our  professional 
readers  will  sympathise  with  Mr.  Corke,  whose  admirable  work, 
has  frequently  earned  commendation  in  these  pages.  Mr 
Corke   makes   the   suggestion   that    in    future,    when    photo 
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graphers  are  permittiug  their  photographs  to  be  reproduced 
by  the  illustrated  press,  there  should  be  a  stipulation  pro- 
tecting them  from  adverse  criticism.  But  such  a  stipulation 
is,  it  may  be  hoped,  unnecessary  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

*  *  ♦ 

The  many  friends  of  Mr.  Alexander  Cowan  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  he  is  rapidly  recovering  from  the  accident  he  met 
with  a  few  months  ago.  Mr.  Cowan  had  the  misfortune  to 
have  his  leg  broken  through  being  knocked  down  by  a  hansom, 
iind  he  was  for  some  time  prevented  from  attending  to  business. 
He  is  now  able  to  get  about,  and  in  a  short  time  expects  to  be 

completely  well. 

*  *  ♦ 

AcETVLEXE  for  evening  portraiture,  or  for  use  when  lack  of 
natural  light  in  the  studio  obliges  photographei-s  to  resort  to 
artificial  illumination,  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  photo- 
graphers as  likely  to  prove  extremely  serviceable.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  a  London  photographic  society  photographs  of 
good  quality  were  shown  that  had  been  taken  under  very 
simple  conditions.  Twelve  acetylene  jots  in  the  form  of  a 
ring,  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  the  supply  of  gas  coming  from 
one  generator,  were  utilised  as  the  source  of  light,  and  placed 
within  about  seven  or  eight  feet  of  the  sitters.  Fully  ex- 
posed results  of  good  quality  were  obtained  in  four  seconds, 
)xsing  Ilford  special  rapid  plates,  and  with  a  lens  aperture  of 
/-8.  It  would  perhaps  be  preferable  to  split  up  this  light,  so 
as  to  make  more  than  one  soiu'ce,  and  also  to  use  some  means 
of  softening  or  diffusing  it,  as  our  experience  shows  that  the 
bright  flame  given  by  acetylene  is  painful  to  the  eyes.  At 
any  rate  we  commend  the  subject  as  well  worth  the  attention 
of  practical  photographers. 

*  *  * 

We  have  been  sent  a  copy  of  the  Weste7-)i  Mail,  which 
we  observe  makes  an  "  extraordinary  ofler "  to  its  readers. 
It  undertakes  to  supply  three-quarter  life-size  "  crayon  and 
Indian  ink  portraits  "  for  six  shillings  and  sixpence.  A  price- 
list  of  frames  is  also  appended.  The  usual  statement  is  made, 
that  "  these  pictures,  if  ordered  through  artists  in  the  ordinary 
way,  would  cost  from  two  to  three  guineas."  If  that  be  so,  we 
are  sorry  the  Western  Mail  does  not  seize  the  opportunity 
of  obtaining  the  market  price  for  its  enlargements. 


We  made  allusion  some  months  since  to  a  London  studio  in 
which  a  system  of  foot  lights  was  adopted  for  imparting  to 
jjhotographs  of  actresses  the  appearance  of  having  been  taken 
on  the  stage.  Messrs.  Langfier,  of  Glasgow,  whose  new  and 
handsomely  fitted  studio  was  recently  opened  in  that  city, 
have  extended  this  idea,  and  have  provided  a  completely  fitted 
stage,  which  is  to  be  used  for  photographing  theatrical  sub- 
jects. It  has  a  handsome  x^roscenium,  and  sets  of  scenery, 
and  is  ilhuninated  by  incandescent  lamps  of"  an  aggregate  of 
12,000  candle  power.  We  congratulate  Messrs.  Langfier  on 
their  enterprise. 


PANORAMIC  PHOTOGRAPHS  TAKEN  IN  SECTIONS. 

Panoramic  photography  formed  an  interesting  theme  for  dis- 
cussion at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Club,  when 
one  of  the  members  showed  some  panoramas,  each  composed  of 
four  or  five  separate  negatives.     Now,  nothing  seems  much 


simpler  than  to  take  a  series,  say,  half-a-dozen  negatives  of  a 
scene,  print  them,  and  then  mount  them  in  juxtaposition,  to 
obtain  a  panorama  including  any  desired  angle.  But,  simple 
as  it  seems,  as  many  know  who  have  tried  it  in  practice,  it  is 
by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  get  half  a  dozen  prints  from  as 
many  different  negatives  of  the  same  depth  and  tone,  so  that, 
when  they  are  joined  together,  the  junctions  do  not  show  more 
or  less  conspicuously — the  former  rather  than  the  latter.  Still 
the  thing  is  possible,  and  many  very  satisfactory  results  have 
from  time  to  time  been  produced  in  that  way,  and  in  very  large 
sizes  too. 

One  of  the  things  which  is,  generally,  very  noticeable  in 
joined  panoramas,  unless  the  negatives  are  taken  with  tolerably 
long-focus  lenses  for  the  size  of  plates  used,  is  that  the  prints 
are  darker  at  the  margins  than  they  are  in  the  centres.  Hence, 
when  the  prints  are  joined,  there  are  alternate  dark  and  light 
places  throughout  the  length  of  the  picture.  The  dark  portions 
at  the  edges  are  due  to  the  unequal  illumination  of  the  field  of 
the  lens,  sometimes  added  to  by  inequality  of  the  film  at  the 
edges  of  the  plates.  We  shall  not  here  discuss  the  question  of 
panoramic  and  plane  perspective,  but  give  a  few  practical  hints 
on  the  production  of  panoramas  in  sections. 

One  of  the  essentials  to  success  is  that  the  camera  be 
planted  perfectly  level ;  another  is  that  it  can  be  freely 
rotated  on  its  stand  by  loosening  the  screw,  or  by  the  turntable 
if  it  has  one  ;  and  the  centre  of  rotation  should  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  under  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens.  On  no  account 
should  the  camera  be  otherwise  moved  between  the  exposures. 
The  negatives  should  be  taken  quickly,  one  after  the  other,  so 
as  to  secure  equal  lighting  in  all,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  the  same  exposure  must  be  given  in  each  case.  In 
arranging  the  camera  for  the  diflFerent  sections,  a  good  margin 
should  be  allowed  on  each  negative — that  is,  each  should 
contain  at  either  end  a  good  amount  of  the  subject  of  the  next 
one.  By  this  means  the  dark  portions  just  alluded  to  may  be 
discarded  and  only  the  best  portions  utilised.  In  this  way  the 
joins  of  half  a  dozen  pictures  can  be  more  easily  hidden  than 
could  four  or  five  if  nearly  the  whole  of  each  were  included. 
Before  the  camera  is  moved,  after  the  negatives  have  been 
taken,  it  will  be  well  to  mark  the  spot,  so  that  it  can  be  re- 
placed exactly  where  it  was  before  in  the  event  of  any  of  the 
negatives  turning  out  unsatisfactory.  If  it  should  happen  that 
any  have  to  be  retaken,  it  is  obvious  that  the  same  time  of  day 
must  be  chosen,  otherwise  the  lights  and  shadows  will  not 
agree  with  those  in  the  other  pictures. 

In  the  development  of  the  negatives  they  must  be  made  as 
nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  density  and  of  the  same 
character,  i.e.,  developed  under  the  same  conditions,  or  prints 
of  similar  tones  will  not  be  obtained.  The  prints  may  be 
made  on  any  of  the  papers,  but  generally  the  most  uniform 
results  will  be  obtained  on  a  printing-out  paper,  albumen  by 
preference.  The  prints  should  be  carefully  printed  to  the 
same  depth,  and  all  toned  in  the  same  bath.  The  examination 
of  the  prints  during  the  printing  sliould  be  done  in  the  dark 
room,  and  they  should  not  be  exposed  to  white  light  while 
toning,  as  even  the  slightest  tint  on  the  sky  of  one  will  prevent 
its  matching  the  others  when  finished.  It  is  very  important 
that  the  paper  for  all  the  prints  sliould  be  cut  in  the  same 
direction  from  the  sheets ;  otherwise,  in  mounting,  when  the 
prints  are  wetted  with  the  mountant,  they  will  be  of  different 
dimensions.  The  best  way  of  trimming  the  prints,  each  of 
which  contains  some  of  the  subject  of  its  neighbours,  is  to 
accurately  superimpose   the   duplicated  portions,  the  one  on 
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the  other,  and  then  cut  through  the  two  papers  with  a  sharp 
knife.  In  this  way  perfect  junctions  are  secured  without 
further  trouble.  In  some  instances  it  is  better  to  make  the 
cut  other  than  straight  through  the  subject ;  but,  as  a  rule,  a 
straight  cut  through  the  sky  itself  is  preferable. 

The  junctures  in  the  sky  are  always  more  difficult  to  hide 
than  they  are  in  other  portions  of  the  picture,  particularly  if  it 
happens  to  contain  natural  clouds,  or  the  negatives  print 
through  in  the  sky.  For  this  reason  the  sky  is  often  blocked 
out  entirely  in  all  the  negatives,  so  that  it  prints  perfectly 
white.  It  may,  however,  be  toned  in  afterwards,  though  it  is 
obvious  that  it  cannot  be  done  with  each  print  separately. 
The  way  to  do  it  is  to  arrange  all  the  prints  on  a  flat  board, 
and  then  cover  them  with  a  piece  of  glass  to  keep  them  in 
position.  The  sky  can  then  be  tinted  in  shading  it  as  desired. 
In  this  way  a  uniform  tinting  will  be  obtained  on  all  the  prints 
alike. 

Building  up  a  panoramic  picture  in  sections,  by  mounting 
the  prints  in  juxtaposition  by  "  butting "  the  edges,  is  very 
troublesome,  and  is  rarely  entirely  satisfactory,  owing  to  the 
joins  not  being  perfectly  hidden,  arising  from  a  difference  of  the 
depth  or  tone  of  the  various  prints.  It  was  pointed  out  at  the 
Club  meeting,  however,  while  this  matter  was  being  discussed, 
that  a  satisfactory  and  easy  method  of  producing  panoramas 
was,  instead  of  actually  joining  the  prints  in  mounting,  to 
leave  a  small  space  between  them  according  to  the  size  of  the 
pictures.  In  this  way  any  slight  discrepancy  in  depth  or  tone 
passes  unnoticed,  and,  when  the  panorama  is  viewed  from  a 
distance,  it  appears  as  a  continuous  picture  ;  and,  when  looked 
at  closely,  each  section  can  be  seen  as  a  separate  picture. 

There  are  other  ways  of  producing  panoramas  in  sections,  by 
which  the  joins  may  be  more  completely  hidden  than  is 
possible  in  joining  the  finished  prints,  but  space  will  not 
permit  of  a  description  of  them  in  the  present  article. 


Tlie  Recent  Eclipse. — It  is  evident  that  we  shall  not  be,  as 
was  at  first  thought  would  be  the  case,  without  good  photographs  of 
the  recent  eclipse,  for  the  Russian  observations,  according  to  M. 
Tissorand,  whose  authority  was  M.  Buckland,  the  Director  of  the 
f'ulkowa  Observatory,  have  met  with  a  fair  share  of  success,  a 
number  of  successful  photographs  of  the  corona  having  been  taken. 
Tp  to  a  very  short  time  before  the  eclipse  the  sky  was  covered  with 
ilouds,  but  they  cleared  up  sufliciently  to  enable  good  results  to  be 
obtained.  

The  Slue  Sun. — So   much   doubt   has   been   thrown   on  the 

•existence  of  this  phenomenon  that  it  is  a  pity  some  hand-camera 
worker  should  not  endeavour  to  secure  a  snap-shot  on  the  occasions 
when  it  is  observed,  for,  though,  of  course,  the  colour  would  not  be 
seen,  some  of  the  attendant  phenomena  would  be  recorded,  which 

1  would  tend  to  confirm  the  actual  existence  of  the  effect,  and  possibly 
I  throwjlight  upon  its  cause.  We  are  led  to  making  these  remarks 
through  noticing  the  account,  by  Professor  II.  Mohn,  of  a  recent 
observation  of  the  phenomenon  by  Captain  Salveson,  of  the  Royal 

plorwegian  Navy,  who  states  that  he  recently  saw  the  "  blue  sun " 
off  the  west  coast  of  Norway  at  sunset.  The  sun  at  the  time  was 
juite  clear.  "  It  is  curious,"  says  Nature,  "  that  this  beautiful  sight 
'  I  so  rarely  looked  for." 

Sold  Decoration. — Although  the  plan  of  printing  of  photo- 
graphic mounts  in  bronze  (or,  as  it  is  called,  "  gold  ")  ink  is  fortu- 
nately far  less  adopted  than  once  was  the  case,  we  are  sorry  to  find 
it  is  not  entirely  banished  from  the  studios  of  some  photographers. 
ft  is  true  that  special  pains  are  taken,  now  the  danger  of  the  bronze 
i a  known  to  ensure  the  absence  of  any  trace  of  powder  from  the 


surfaces  of  the  mount,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  entirely  free  the  card 
from  the  deleterious  substance,  the  mere  packing  and  handling  i« 
sufficient  to  detach  portions  of  the  bronze,  when,  as  every  one  onght 
to  know,  the  print  entirely  loses  its  colour  at  each  spot  where  a 
particle  of  the  bronze  touches.  The  best  way  to  prove  the  existence 
of  this  danger  is  to  moimt  a  print  on  the  back  of  a  mount  printed 
in  gold  and  leave  it  in  a  damp  place.  In  a  week  or  two  the  name 
or  design  so  printed  will  make  its  appearance  in  white,  the  metal 
having  acted  right  through  the  paper  on  to  the  printed  photograph. 


Still,  a  little  gold  bronze  for  decorative  purposes  on  photograph 
frames  and  otherwise  is  permissible,  and  some  notes  on  the  plans 
usually  adopted  for  utilising  the  bronzes  or  gold  powder,  as  they 
are  so  often  termed,  wiU  be  useful.  This  bronze  can  be  had  of  a 
large  variety  of  shades — gold  colour  from  the  palest  yellow  to  the 
deepest  gold  tint,  green  bronze  of  various  tints,  and  bronze  of  silver 
colour.  Where  no  weathering  is  likely,  a  water  vehicle  is  used ;  a 
mixture  of  dextrine  and  water  of  suitable  consistency,  to  which  has 
been  added  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  bichromate  of  potassium,  is  em- 
ployed ;  about  five  times  as  much  dextrine  as  bronze  is  needed.  Dilute 
solution  of  water  glass  is  also  made  use  of  where  more  permanent 
work  is  needed.  Solution  of  shellac  with  borax  is  also  used,  an 
addition  of  one-half  its  bulk  of  spirit  being  found  advantageous. 
We  read,  too,  the  following  instructions,  which,  however,  we  think 
neither  logical  nor  likely  to  be  useful ;  Dissolve  dammar  in  benzole, 
and  neutralise  with  solution  of  potash  by  shaking  together,  and 
allowing  to  "  separate."  But,  of  all  the  gold  paints  ever  brought 
forward  and  sold,  the  most  popular  is  the  "  permanent  gold  paint," 
that  has  been  an  article  of  commerce  for  some  time  past.  We  have 
seen  no  formula;  published  as  to  its  mode  of  manufacture,  but  a  close 
examination  suggests  to  us  that  it  is  composed  of  gold  bronze  of  a 
real  gold  shade,  mixed  with  a  solutiou  of  celluloid  in  amyl-acetate. 
Our  readers  may  thus  find  a  new  use  for  the  support  in  old-film 
negatives.  

Are  Xtontgren  Bays  Material  Particles  7  —  Physicists 
are  observing  great  caution  in  making  any  pronouncement  as  to  what 
the  Rcintgen  rays  really  are.  For  example.  Professor  Thompson, 
President  of  the  Physical  Section  of  the  British  Association,  in  his 
inaugural  address,  says :  "  We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  crucial 
experiment  which  shows  unmistakably  that  these  rays  are  waves  of 
transverse  vibration  in  the  ether,  or  that  they  are  waves  of  normal 
vibration,  or,  indeed,  that  they  are  vibrations  at  all.  The  two  ways  in 
which  Rcintgen  rays  differ  from  light  is  the  absence  of  refraction,  and 
perhaps  of  polarisation."  But  M.  Tesla,  whose  coil  is  well  known, 
and  who  is  an  authority  of  high  value,  gives  his  opinion  without 
reserve.  He  thinks  they  are  not  vibrations,  but  are  actual  particles 
emitted  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  to  that  predicated  by  the 
Newtonian  theory  of  light.  He  witnesses  that  he  can  actually  feel 
the  effects  of  these  material  particles  striking  against  his  eye,  and 
has  noted  the  sensation  he  experiences  when  they  come  in  contact 
with  his  brain.  "There  is  little  doubt  now,"he  says,  "that  a  cathodic 
stream  within  a  bulb  is  composed  of  small  particles  of  matter  thrown 

off  at  great  velocity  from  the  electrode But  surely  matter 

proceeding  with  such  great  velocity  must  penetrate  great  thick- 
nesses of  the  obstruction  in  its  path,  if  the  laws  of   mechanical 

impact  are  at  all  applicable  to  a  cathodic  stream I  would  not 

doubt  that  some  matter  is  projected  through  the  thin  wall  of  the 
vacuum  tube.  The  exit  from  the  latter  is,  however,  the  more 
likely  to  occur,  as  the  lumps  of  matter  must  be  shattered  into  still 
smaller  particles  by  the  impact.  From  my  experiments  it  appears 
that  the  lumps  or  molecules  are  indeed  shattered  into  fragments,  or 
constituents  so  small  as  to  make  them  lose  entirely  some  physical 
properties  possessed  before  the  impact." 


THE  TRE.^T.MENT  OF  OVER-EXPOSED  PRINTS. 
Onb  of  the  greatest  troubles  in  these  days  of  rapid  printing  paper  is 
the  avoidance  of  over-printing  when  only  a  moderate  number  of 
printing  frames  have  to  be  watched.     In  the  old  dajs  of  coUodioa 
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negatives,  especially  ■with  pyro  development,  the  general  density  was 
80  great  that,  even  in  strong  sunshine,  an  oversight  of  several 
minutes  made  very  little  difference,  comparatively  speaking,  in  the 
quality  of  the  finished  print ;  but  now,  with  thinner  negatives  and 
vastly  more  delicate  gradations,  as  well  as  much  more  rapid  paper, 
a  few  seconds  will  often  make  all  the  difference  between  a  good 
print  and  an  inferior  one,  and,  unless  the  very  greatest  care  is  taken, 
the  loss  from  over-exposed  prints  forms  a  very  serious  item  in  the 
aodern  photographer's  caleulations. 

Many  have  been  the  remedies  proposed ;  but,  although  it  is  a  very 
easy  matter  to  simply  reduce  the  prints,  it  is  almost  invariably  at 
the  expense  of  the  tone.  Treatment  of  the  proof  before  toning 
nearly  always  exerts  an  injurious  influence  on  the  subsequent 
action  of  the  gold  solution  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  remedy 
be  applied  after  toning  to  the  image,  composed  partly  of  gold  and 
partly  of  silver,  the  colour  is  altered  in  consequence  of  the  removal 
of  the  metals  in  unequal  proportions.  Thus,  if  the  silver  be  dis- 
solved in  larger  proportion  than  the  gold,  as  is  usually  the  case,  a 
bluer  tone  results,  and  the  reverse  is  the  case  when  the  superficial 
layer  of  gold  is  attacked.  How  extremely  small  a  proportion  of  the 
toned  image  consists  of  gold  is  proved  by  the  simple  experiment  of 
bleaching  a  toned  print  with  mercuric  chloride,  by  which  means  the 
silver  it  contains  is  converted  into  chloride,  and  thereby  rendered 
invisible,  while  the  gold  remains  as  an  extremely  faint  stain,  barely 
sufficient,  in  many  cases,  to  indicate  an  image  at  all.  The  experiment 
shows,  in  fact,  how  delicate  a  matter  it  is  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  a  finished  image,  whose  tone  depends  entirely  upon  the  due 
proportionment  of  its  metallic  constituents. 

In  cases  of  very  or  comparatively  slight  over-printing  the  simple 
device  of  treating  the  proofs  with  a  moderately  strong  solution  of 
salt  will  often  have  the  desired  effect  so  far  as  reduction  is  con- 
cerned ;  and,  although  this  treatment  to  some  extent  interferes  with 
the  subsequent  action  of  the  toning  bath,  and  probably  renders  it 
impossible  to  secure  the  highest  quality  of  result,  it  can  at  least  be 
said  that  the  colour  ultimately  attained  can  be  relied  upon  as  per- 
manent. But  this  method  is  only  available  in  very  slight  cases. 
Where  the  over-printing  has  been  considerable,  the  only  methods  of 
any  use  are  those  applied  after  toning,  and  these  consist,  to  mention 
only  one  or  two  examples,  in  submitting  the  proofs  to  the  action  of 
a  weak  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  for  a  short  time,  or  until 
the  desired  reduction  has  taken  place,  or  to  a  prolonged  immersion 
in  the  ordinary  hypo  fixing  bath.  The  former  acts  probably  upon 
both  the  gold  and  silver  composing  the  image,  and  the  gold,  being 
not  only  present  in  much  smaller  quantity  than  the  silver,  and  form- 
ing, moreover,  a  merely  superficial  layer,  is  acted  upon  or  dissolved 
in  larger  proportion  than  the  latter,  with  the  result  that  the  colour 
of  the  print  becomes  much  browner,  and  partakes  more  of  the 
unpleasant  tone  of  one  containing  no  gold. 

There  is  one  other  method  which  may  be  mentioned,  and  which  is 
applicable  only  to  prints  after  fixing,  whether  they  be  toned  or  not. 
Probably  for  a  reason  we  shall  mention,  the  omission  of  toning 
previous  to  treatment  is  an  advantage  in  this  case.  This  plan  consists 
in  bleaching  the  image  or  converting  it  into  chloride  of  silver  by  any 
of  the  usual  methods,  and  subsequently  redeveloping  it  with  hydro- 
quinone,  metol,  amidol,  or  other  of  the  developers  not  prone  to  stain 
the  paper  or  film.  This,  although  a  somewhat  troublesome  plan,  is 
the  most  scientifically  correct  in  principle,  as,  without  losing  the 
minutest  detail  in  the  high  lights,  the  shadows  can  be  brought  to  any 
degree  of  depth  desired.  In  other  words,  the  excessive  deposit  pro- 
duced by  the  over-action  of  direct  light  can  be  reduced  by  simply 
arresting  development  at  the  right  point. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  formation  of  the  redeveloped  image 
does  not  depend  upon  the  graduated  action  of  light  upon  a  layer  of 
chloride  of  silver  of  uniform  thickness,  but  upon  the  total  or  partial 
reduction  of  such  a  layer,  varying  in  thickness  according  to  the 
gradation  of  the  picture.  Consequently  the  high  lights  or  finest 
gradations,  instead  of  being  the  last  to  appear  as  in  the  development 
of  an  ordinary  positive,  commence  to  appear  simultaneously  with  the 
deepest  shadows :  and,  as  the  action  of  the  developer  penetrates 
gradually  into  the  film,  the  whole  or  only  a  portion  of  the  silver 
chloride  present  may  be  reduced  as  seems  desirable,  and  the  action 


can  be  stopped  when  the  image  has  acquired  the  correct  strength, 
any  unreduced  chloride  being  removed  by  a  second  fixation. 

When  this  process  is  applied  to  a  previously  toned  print,  there  is  a 
curiously  strong  tendency  for  the  redeveloped  image  to  revert  to  the 
same  tone  as  the  original  one.  It  might  be  supposed,  when,  say, 
amidol  is  employed,  a  developer  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
gives  pure  black  tones,  that  under  any  circumstances  the  redeveloped 
image  would  be  black,  whatever  its  original  colour :  and,  though  this 
may  be  sometimes  the  case,  the  reason  is  not  very  clear,  and  certainly 
in  most  instances  it  is  as  we  have  stated,  the  original  tone  is  re- 
produced ;  as  it  is  seldom  or  never  possible  to  secure  a  good  tone,  or 
to  judge  what  the  colour  would  be  when  reduced  in  cases  of  over- 
printing, it  seems  therefore  desirable  to  dispense  with  toning 
altogether  before  treatment,  and  to  perform  that  operation  after- 
wards, when  a  permanent  and  reliable  result  is  possible  of  attain- 
ment. 

This  is  more  especially  so  since  the  introduction  of  the  practice  of 
development  of  jpartially  exposed  printing-out  papers,  for  here,  as  is 
well  known,  the  image  can  be  developed  to  any  depth,  of  a  colour 
exactly,  or  at  any  rate  closely,  resembling  that  produced  by  direct 
printing,  and,  most  important  of  all,  capable  of  being  toned  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner  as  if  printed  out  in  the  usual  way.  Similarly, 
if  an  over-exposed  print  be  washed  and  fixed  without  toning, 
bleached,  and  redeveloped  with  a  solution  of  hydroquinone  con- 
taining a  large  proportion  of  bromide,  the  action  can  be  stopped  at 
any  desired  stage,  and  the  image  is  then,  after  due  washing,  capable 
of  being  toned  in  the  usual  toning  bath  along  with  other  prints 
produced  in  the  ordinary  way.  W.  B.  Bolton. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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Thebe  was  once  a  king  who,  having  satiated  himself  with  all  the  pleasures 
at  his  disposal,  fell  to  sighing  for  a  new  one.  The  gratification  of  that 
pampered  monarch's  wish  could  not  possibly  have  afforded  him  more 
delight  than  we  have  experienced  at  the  opening  of  the  Fourth  Annual 
Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Salon.  Great,  however,  as  is  our  pleasure, 
we  feel  it  difficult  to  say  whether  that  particular  sensation  is  not  eclipsed 
by  one  of  simple  amusement.  "Each  thinks,"  said  a  poetess  who 
flourished  earUer  in  the  century,  "  his  little  set  the  world."  At  this 
moment  there  are  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  strike  us  aa  honestly 
believing  that  the  radius  of  the  circle  of  photographic  art  is  drawn  from 
a  centre  which  is  to  be  found  at  the  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly ;  but  the 
dividing  line  between  an  honest  belief  and  a  delusion  is  notoriously 
difficult  to  determine,  and  we  may  therefore  be  pardoned  if,  m  the 
present  case,  we  also  shirk  a  task  that  might  baffle  abler  persons  than  we 
pretend  to  be — nay,  even  an  art  critic. 

It  is  far  easier  for  us  to  explain  why  we  are  both  pleased  and  amused 
that  the  Salon  is  once  more  with  us.  We  are  pleased,  because  we 
know  that  in  expecting  to  see  some  good  photographs  we  shall  not  be 
disappointed ;  we  are  amused  at  the  trumpet  blowing  that  has  preceded 
the  opening  of  the  Exhibition ;  we  are  amused,  by  anticipation,  at  the 
more  or  less  harmonious  orchestral  performances  that  are  certain  to 
follow  it.  After  the  lapse  of  three  years  from  the  establishment  of  the 
Salon,  there  would  appear  to  be  in  the  minds  of  certain  literary  members 
of  the  Linked  Eing  so  much  doubt  as  to  whether  the  photographic  public 
has  yet  risen  to  appreciate  the  Salon  as  highly  as  they  think  it  should  be 
appreciated,  that  recently  they  very  laboriously  endeavoured  to  convince 
their  readers  that  the  Salon  Exhibition  was  devoted  to  the  exploitation 
of  "  pictorial  "  photographs.  As  nobody,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  lately 
made  any  allegation  to  the  contrary,  we  presume  that  these  pronounce- 
ments were  designed  to  be  so  many  advertisements,  which  would  not  have 
been  printed  had  they  not  have  been  badly  needed.  There  is,  in  fact, 
great  danger  of  the  Salon  being  taken  seriously  now  that  the  fever  of 
novelty  has  abated,  and  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  hang  or 
to  find  photographic  eccentricities,  which  in  themselves  constitute  so 
many  cheaply  obtained  inducements  to  a  guileless  public  to  disgorge  its 
shillings  and  sixpences  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  hearty  laugh. 

As  to  the  amusement  which  we  are  tolerably  confident  awaits  us  in  t\te 
immediate  future,  it  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  we  shall  derive  it 
from  the  writings  of  the  professional  art  critics  who,  as  past  experience 
tells  us,  usually  treat  a  photographic   exhibition   with  contempt,  in- 
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tensified  by  ignorance  and  prejudice,  unless  paid  or  cajoled  to  do  other- 
wise. Tliese  gentry  differ  among  themselves  with  splendid  independence 
when  writing  of  the  Salon  or  any  other  photographic  exhibition,  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  nobody  gets  any  profit  from  the  meUi;  save  plain 
persons  like  ourselves,  who  thereby  learn  how  far  to  trust  to  the  judg- 
ment of  those  whose  qualifications  to  pass  one  may  safely  be  said  to 
exist  almost  altogether  "  on  trust." 

But  for  all  that,  this  year's  Salon  Exhibition  is  one  that  no  photo- 
grapher can  visit  without  gain  as  well  as  pleasure.  It  is  a  magnificent 
display  of  between  three  and  four  hundred  beautiful  products  of  the  lens 
and  the  dry  plate.  It  is  true  that,  so  far  as  originality  is  concerned, 
about  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  pictures  hung  should  have  justly  joined  the 
great  army  of  the  rejected,  inasmuch  as  we  saw  them,  or  something 
very  like  them,  last  year  and  the  year  before ;  but,  as  there  are  four  walls 
to  be  covered,  it  would  be  churlish  to  grudge  the  committee  of  the  Salon 
whatever  "  padding"  was  found  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  display 
"  pan  out "  to  the  money's  worth.  Thus  they  temporarily  serve  a 
useful  purpose,  and,  having  done  so,  will,  like  their  predecessors,  pass 
into  oblivion,  as  to  the  certainty  of  which  there  is  no  doubt  at  all. 

There  are,  we  think,  two  respects  in  which  this  Exhibition  may  be 
allowed  to  rank  as  the  best  of  the  series.  The  portraits  are  better  than 
hitherto ;  and  the  "  figure  "  studies,  to  use  an  intelligible  if  unsatisfactory 
term,  are  extraordinarily  fine.  What  is  here  shown  in  these  two 
branches  of  work  would  be  difficult  to  surpass,  and  is  well  worth  care- 
ful study.  The  landscapes,  the  river  scapes,  and  the  seascapes,  the 
cattle  pieces,  Ac,  are  pretty  much  what  we  have  seen  before ;  the  nude  is 
not  conspicuous,  and  is  consequently  inoffensive ;  the  frames  are  in  good 
taste,  and  the  effect  on  our  minds,  after  a  careful  and  lengthened  study  of 
the  Exliibition,  is,  that  collectively  it  is  possibly  the  finest  show  of 
(pictorial)  photographs  so  far  got  together.  We  probably  said  some- 
thing like  this  last  year,  and  now,  as  then,  the  admission  is  not  made 
without  a  feeling  of  melancholy  that,  in  two  or  three  months'  time,  pro- 
bably not  a  score  of  these  photographs  will  be  remembered  by  anybody 
but  their  producers.  In  previous  years  a  feature  of  the  Salon  has  been 
the  inclusion  of  a  number  of  works  of  which,  as  the  popular  phrase  goes, 
you  could  not  make  head  or  tail ;  formless  blurs,  out-offocus  and  foggy 
smudges,  that  provoked  ridicule  and  pity.  Well,  ridicule  has  once  more 
killed,  and  the  Salon  tliis  year  hardly  contains  a  single  exhibit  of  a  pro- 
nouncedly "  Salonic  "  character. 

The  prominence  and  tbe  number  of  foreign  exhibitors  gives  the  Exhibi- 
i\rvL  a  quite  international  character,  and  it  is  with  the  work  of  one  or  two 
of  tiicse  same  foreigners  that  we  ourselves  are  most  pleased,  and  to  whii-U 
our  note  book  contains  proportionately  more  references  than  to  that  of 
native  photographers.  The  unreadiness  of  the  catalogue  and  the  con- 
fusion of  names,  numbers,  and  titles  at  the  time  of  our  visit  obliges  us  to 
give  on  this  occasion  a  somewhat  shorter  notice  to  the  pictures  than 
hitherto,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  for  us  to  do  more  than  take  a 
brief  glance  at  what  struck  us  as  the  leading  features  of  the  display. 

The  little  figure  studies  of  Le  Begue  that  hang  at  the  near  left  angle  of 
the  gallery  as  one  eaters  are  truly  delightful  in  ease  and  grace  of  posing, 
and  in  delicacy  of  lighting.  His  Etude  dii  Kii,  a  nude  woman  turned 
from  the  spectator,  with  outstretched  hands  against  a  screen,  is  almost 
faultless  in  modelling.  L'Attente  and  Etude  I'lein  Air,  the  one  a  fully 
draped  female  figure  in  the  open,  with  her  hand  to  her  face  in  an  attitude 
of  expectation,  the  other  a  partly  draped  study,  are  good  examples  of  this 
worker's  felicity  in  choosing  simple  themes  and  successfully  treating 
them. 

Mr.  Davison  has  enabled  us  this  year  to  understand  him  somewhat  at 
last.  His  Ruin,  Steam,  and  Iron,  a  glimpse  of,  if  we  mistake  not, 
Hungerford  Bridge  in  a  rain  storm,  looking  north,  is,  if  very  "  impres- 
bionistic,"  realistic  enough  to  be  convincing  and  understandable.  It  is  a 
•' Whii-tlerian  "  effort,  and  will  probably  delight  Mr.  Davison's  admirers. 
O'er  the  Lea  tho-vs  Mr.  Davison  in  another  mood.  It  is  a  really  beauti- 
ful study  of  cattle  passing  leisurely  through  an  open  gate,  a  lovely  stretch 
of  country  upland  forming  the  background.  The  effect  is  soft,  unforced, 
and  natural.  Decayed  StaitJie,  a  bold  waterside  view,  and  In  an  Osier 
Country,  in  a  somewhat  similar  style  of  work,  and  in  a  yellowish-brown 
tone,  apparently  on  canvas,  are  examples  of  Mr.  Davison's  "  scene- 
painting  "  like  manner. 

We  note  a  little  view  called  A  Telegraph  Pole  by  Mr.  Lionel  C.  Bennett. 
The  pole  stands  by  the  side  of  a  reed-fringed  river,  and  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  moved  during  tbe  exposure.  Our  Correspondence  columns  are 
open  to  Mr.  Bennett  if  he  cares  to  explain  wliy  he  hath  done  this  thing. 
The  Mall,  by  Mr.  Callsnd,  is  a  pleasing  example  of  this  geutleman's  skill 
in  Becuring  happy  effects  of  light  and  shade  in  an  ordinary  Ijondon 
thoroughfare,  as  witcees  his  last  year's  hroiii^lon  Road.    Dr.  Hennebeig 


shows  a  beautiful  view,  the  composition  of  which  we  very  much  admir<  d 
It  depicts  a  Village  in  Pomerania,  a  small  group  of  old  hoases  embosomed 
in  trees.  Brown  carbon  appears  to  be  the  printing  medium,  and  the 
picture  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing,  because  the  most  natural,  bits  of 
landscape  bung  here. 

There  are  several  specimens  of ' '  bichromated  gum  "  printing  that  do  not 
flatter  the  process,  the  effects  obtained  being  coarse,  crude,  and  wanting 
in  delicacy,  and  we  pass  on  to  remind  Mr.  L.  Cohen  that,  when  be  next 
photographs  a  young  person  showing  her  teeth,  it  is  ongallant  to  make  the  m 
appear  larger  than  their  natural  size.     His  Study  of  a  Head  aina  in  this, 
respect.    We  note,  for  the  first  time,  the  name  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Looks  at  tbe 
Salon.     He  shows  a  very  clever  piece  of  work,  Dauqhteri  oj  the  Soil, 
depicting  two  (?  gipsy)  women  in  a  field  seated  by  a  kettle  suspended 
from  a  tripod  over  a  fire.    It  is  a  clever,  glowing  bit  of  work,  tbe  grouping 
and  figures  being  lifelike,  the  landscape  real-looking  and   harmonious. 
We  hope  Mr.  Looks  will  give  us  more  of  this  kind  of  work.     Mr.  W. 
Dawes  sho^s  a  crisp  and  brightly  rendered  study  of  a  thistle  bank,  bet 
Mr.  Dawes,  who  is  far  from  a  novice  at  pictorial  photography,  should 
endeavour  to  cultivate  a  little  originality.      This  is  one  of  Mr.  Daviscn's 
cast-off   subjects.       Watzek's    large    and  effective    imitation    crayon, 
Raumstudie,  will  probably  please  many  who  like  this  photographer's 
singularly  delicate  work.    Of  Mr.  Maskell's  three  portraits :  Mr.  Corbould , 
Mr.  Davison   (tbe  best  likeness  of   "  G.  D."  that  we  have   seen,  the 
expression  and  attitude  being  extremely  lifelike)  we  prefer   the   Dutch 
Girl,  which,  with  all  its  apparent  simplicity  of  style,  is  really  a  powerful 
bit  of  work.     We  are  sadly  disappointed  with  Mr.  Edgar  Lee's  Marshy 
Moorland,  a  red-toned  bit  of  landscape  which  betrays   no  evidence  of 
being  anything  but  just  a  hap-hazard  photograph  of  an  ordinary  view. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Ashton's  Eastern  studies  show  all  his  old  care  and  skill, 
but  a  photographer  of  Mr.  Ashton's  undoubted  powers  should  make 
up  his  mind  to  try  his  hand  on  subjects  other  than  those  ready  to 
hand.  Much  tlie  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  Mr.  Bhedwar's  stiies 
The  Renunciation,  which,  despite  its  wonderful  photographic  excellence' 
will  probably  excite  little  interest  here.  The  series  tells  of  the  gradual 
progress  of  the  aspirant  after  spiritual  perfection,  and  the  dramatis 
persona  are  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  those  Indian  religious  with  whom 
Mr.  Bhedwar  has  already  several  times  made  us  acquainted. 

The  Villaiie  Choir  is  the  name  given  by  Mr.  John  E.  Dumont  to  a 
photograph  of  two  women  and  two  men  singing,  with  diversified  expres- 
sions. It  is  an  interesting  and  comedy-like  study,  and  only  narrowly 
misses  being  a  very  great  success. 

Of  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson's  contributions  we  much  prefer  Relurmmj  in 
the  Fold.  In  the  glow  of  darkening  evening  a  Hock  of  sheep  is  receding 
towards  the  distance.  To  our  mind  the  effect  of  motion  in  the  flock  i» 
well  suggested,  and,  though  the  subject  may  not  present  as  much  difficulty 
as  some  of  the  others  Mr.  Robinson  has  taken  in  hand,  we  are  more 
pleased  with  its  sentiment  and  its  effects.  Have  tbe  Bobinsonian  female 
models  all  gone  and  got  married,  or  struck  for  higher  pay,  that  he  thus 
entirely  abandons  them '?  Mr.  Robinson's  other  pictures  include  some 
deftly  executed  seascapes,  one,  A  Breeze  of  Mornini)  Moves,  being  an 
attempt — and  a  very  successful  one— to  depict  a  Scotch  mist  clearing  off 
as  a  breeze  approaches.  But  somehow  we  sigh  as  we  look  back  to  the 
vitality,  the  humanness,  the  aplomb  of  Carolling. 

Mr.  Horsley;Hinton  has  accomplished  tbe  very  difficult  task  of  beating 
his  last  year's  work.  It  is  of  the  same  style,  but  Mr.  Hinton  has  Uirown 
off  the  fetters  that  bound  his  selective  powers,  and  (his  year  gives  them 
greater  scope.  Sameness  of  subject  and  sttle,  that  we  noted  in  Mr. 
Hiuton's  work  for  years,  no  longer  characterises  it.  Take,  for  instance, 
hia  Requiem — an  old  boat  by  a  lonely  river  bank.  It  is  a  simple— jou 
might  almost  say  a  commonplace— theme,  and  yet  Mr.  Hinton  has  im- 
parted to  his  view  an  almost  apprnciuble  atoiuspbeie  of  quiet  and 
melancholy.  Sunshine  andlRain.  ano  her  of  lij*  woiks,  is  a  wonder- 
fully iffeotive  rendering  of  rain  limtiiisf  down  on  a  partly  sunlit  land- 
scape. We  should  be  surprised  if  tbi<  i^  not  \o'.ed  Mr.Hinton's  best. 
Tide-berejt,  a  characteristic  study  of  a  dried-up  waterway,  is  another 
admirable  piece  of  work.  Mr.  Hinton  has  acquired  a  mastery  of  the 
platinum  process,  and  one  of  his  pictures  has  been  cleverly  toned  so  as 
resemble  brown  carbon. 

We  must  compliment  Mr.  C.  L.  Emmanuel  on  the  admirable  trans- 
parency and  light  and  shade  of  his  little  view,  The  Tfrace  at  Richmond. 
Mr.  J.  Craig  Annan,  as  usual,  plays  a  strong  hand.  His  Sisters  (portraits 
of  two  ladies)  is  really  a  triumph  of  that  art  which  conceals  art,  the  poses 
being  graceful,  free,  lifelike,  and  uncommon.  A  bit  of  work  of  this 
quality  and  power  tells  a  photographer  more  in  ten  minutes'  contempl  - 
tion  than  librarits  of  art  wiitings  or  any  number  of  debates.  But  then 
Mr.  Annan  is  a  musier  oraftsmau  to  his  linger  lip?,  aad,  besides  thinki:  g 
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out  his  subjects,  knows  how  to  print  and  frame  them.  The  Church  or  the 
World  is  his  most  ambitious  attempt.  The  flower-decked  girl  on  the 
pale  steed,  that  is  led  by  the  black-cloaked  dimly  seen  nuns,  looks  out  to 
us,  and  asks,  as  it  were,  in  her  own  mind  that  most  momentous  question. 
Which  shall  it  be?  She  yearns  perhaps  for  a  life  of  piety  and  con- 
templation, but — oh,  the  price  to  be  paid,  and  the  sacrifice  to  be  made ! 
Mr.  Annan's  other  subjects  include  an  interior,  The  Marble-cutter,  and  a 
charming  Venetian  scene.    His  versatility  is  very  great. 

To  our  taste,  and  in  our  opinion,  the  work  of  M.  Ch.  Puyo  is  not  far 
i^hort  of  being  the  soundest  and  the  cleverest  in  the  Exhibition.  Note  the 
tine,  the  true  effect  of  lamp  light  in  the  sleeping  room,  Le  Coucheur ;  the 
astonishing  force  and  naturalness  of  the  laughing  expression  on  the  faces 
of  the  two  women  in  Gaiet6 !  Not  merely  is  M.  Puyo  a  master  of 
delineating  expression  by  means  of  photography,  but  his  power  of  posing 
iind  grouping  figures  is  assuredly  the  greatest  we  have  met ;  his  pictures 
are  always  faultlessly  illuminated,  his  accessorial  details  correct  to  the 
minutest  degree.  Then  what  exquisite  prints  he  gives  us  by  the  much- 
iliscussed  Artigue  process  !  To  any  photographer  who  desires  to  inspect 
Home  of  the  finest  figure  studies  in  ordinary  rooms,  M.  Puyo's  exhibits 
liere,  of  which  we  have  only  mentioned  two,  should  be  invaluable  as 
object-lessons. 

M.  Demachy  sends  some  refined  and  thoughtful  head  studies  on 
bichromated  gum  paper.  We  have  only  space  to  compliment  Mr. 
*"raigie,  Mr.  HoUyer,  Mr.  Van  der  Weyde,  and  Mr.  W.  Crooke  on  some 
very  fine  portrait  work,  differing  in  style  and  treatment,  but  all  worth 
studying. 

This  short  notice,  the  brevity  and  incompleteness  of  which  is  our  mis- 
fortune and  not  our  fault,  by  no  means  does  justice  to  the  Salon  Exhi- 
Ijition.  We  may — and  indeed  we  should  like  to — return  it ;  but  in  the 
mean  while  we  can  honestly  recommend  our  readers  to  go  and  inspect  it. 
After  all  said  and  done,  the  Exhibition,  like  the  play,  is  "  the  thing ; " 
and,  however  much  our  friends  of  the  Linked  King  may  amuse  or  confuse 
lis  with  their  art  writings  and  theories,  they  deserve  the  amplest  recog- 
nition of  the  beauty  and  the  variety  of  the  collection  of  photographs  they 
have  just  thrown  open  to  the  public. 


EXHIBITIONS  AND  JUDGES. 


EvEKT  year,  as  surely  as  September  itself  comes  round,  we  begin  to  see 
in  the  press  expressions  of  disatisfaction  with  the  awards  made  by  the 
Judges  at  the  Exhibition,  and  comments  on  the  unsnltability  of  the  gen- 
tlemen elected  to  the  office.  A.D.  1896  appears  to  be  an  exception  to  the 
rule  however,  as  the  criticism  on  this  occasion  has  been  made  first, 
leaving  the  Judges  to  act  up  to  it  or  not  afterwards,  as  they  may  feel  dis- 
posed. That  this  is  the  case  can  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  last  issue  of 
The  Bbitish  Joubnal  of  Photography,  in  which  ' '  Cosmos  "  deprecates  the 
employment  of  "  artists  "  and  Mr.  Maskell  that  of  "  painters  "  as  Judges, 
the  two  terms  being  used  as  if  they  were  synonymous  by  the  two  writers. 

It  is  just  in  this  fact  that  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter  is  to  be  found, 
and  the  use  of  the  temi  "artist"  as  applying  chiefly  if  not  exclusively  to 
painters,  might  be  made  the  text  of  an  instructive,  if  humiliating,  lesson  to 
photographers.  To"Cosmos's"criticismnopo6sibleexception canbe taken. 
His  objection  is  based  on  the  experimental  ground  that  they  have  been 
tried  before  and  found  wanting,  and  on  the  experience  of  past  years  he  is 
not  in  favour  of  their  employment  at  the  same  task  again.  This  is,  of 
course,  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  still  of  opinion  formed  by  observation. 
Another  writer,  however,  is  opposed  to  the  judgment  of  painters  on  what 
would  be  more  correctly  described  a's  theoretical  grounds,  and  gives  at 
some  length  what  may,  I  suppose,  be  regarded,  bearing  in  mind  that  it 
proceeds  from  a  high  official  of  the  body,  the  Linked  Eing's  aspect 
towards  the  question. 

Like  that  of  many  theorisers,  Mr.  Maskell's  position  is  hopelessly  at 
variance  with  his  published  views  on  a  kindred  subject.  When  his  object 
is  to  decry  the  sharply  focussed,  glossy-surfaced,  technically  perfect  print, 
and  to  exalt  the  class  of  photograph  which  he  appears  to  admire,  we  find 
him  persistingly  claiming  that  the  technical  details  of  photography  should 
be  entirely  ignored  andj^left  out  of  consideration  altogether.  Over  and 
over  again,  with  every  conceivable  method  of  expression,  the  pages  of  the 
photographic  press  have  given  pubUcity  to  the  demand  of  Mr.  Maskell, 
and  of  those  who  for  one  reason  or  another  act  with  him,  that  a  photo- 
grach  should  be  regarded  simply  as  a  work  of  art.  That  the  ability  to 
T'oduC9  a  photograph  pleasing  to^some  extent  as  a  work  of  art  may  exist 
si  le  by  side  with  a  complete  incapacity  to  master  the  comparatively  easy 
icrhni  il  dc;a  Is,  we  have  annual  opportunities  of  seeing  in  more  places 


than  one,  and  this  fact  may  be  taken  as  supporting  their  contention.  Bat> 
it  is  amusing,  to  say  the  least,  to  find  that,  when  it  becomes  advisable  to 
denounce  the  employment  of  painters  as  Judges,  the  same  writers  labour 
to  show  the  extreme  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  technical  photography 
in  a  Judge,  and  that  Mr.  Maskell  has  occupied  a  column  and  a  half  of  the 
Journal  in  advocating  the  importance  of  technique.  If  a  knowledge  of 
photographic  manipulation  is  so  important  in  a  Judge,  how  much  more 
so  must  it  be  to  those  who  produce  the  works  judged ;  and,  on  the  strengtb 
of  his  complete  conversion  to  the  views  held  by  ninety-nine  hundredths 
of  the  better  class  of  photographers,  I  cannot  refrain  from  offering  him. 
my  heartiest  congratulations. 

The  difficulty  under  which  photographers  who  are  anxious  to  have 
their  pictures  judged  as  works  of  art  have  always  laboured  has  been, 
caused  by  the  absence  from  their  ranks  of  men  who  have  undergone 
anything  which  may  be  compared  with  the  training  of  the  painter. 
With  exceptions  which  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one's  hand,  the 
photographer's  training  in  this  respect  has  been  confined  within  limits 
which  the  man  whose  life  work  is  painting  passed  while  in  the  teens» 
Judged  even  by  the  South  Kensington  standard,  I  have  great  doubt 
whether  the  ranks  of  those  who  use  photography  as  a  graphic  art  could 
produce  a  couple  of  dozen  men  whose  training  would  admit  of  the 
authorities  granting  an  elementary  art  teacher's  certificate.  The  reasoni 
for  this  is  not  very  far  to  seek,  and  does  not  lie  in  the  absence  of  artistic 
abUity  in  those  who  take  up  photography,  but  is  rather  to  be  found  in  the 
limitations  of  photography  itself.  These  limitations  soon  drive  the 
artist  to  the  pencil  and  the  brush,  leaving  to  photography  those  to  whom, 
the  lack  of  time,  opportunity,  or  ability,  compel  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
camera  and  prmting  frame. 

It  is  with  no  desire  to  depreciate  photography  and  photographers  that 
I  write  as  I  do,  and  I  should  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  Mr.  Masksll's 
boldness  in  claiming  the  high  ground  he  does  for  photography  as  an  art ; 
but  the  very  extravagance  of  the  claim  can  only  damage  the  cause  by 
exciting  the  feeling  that,  where  tlie  main  claim  is  disallowed,  the  minor 
claims  must  go  also,  and  no  good  can  come  from  articles  in  which  the 
"  pictorial  photograjher  "  is  encouraged  to  think  still  more  lightly  of 
himself  than  he  does  already.  Photography  may  be  regarded  by  some  as 
a  short  out  to  the  studio,  doing  away  with  the  necessity  for  anything 
more  than  the  possession  of  a  certain  amount  of  uncultivated  taste  ;  but 
painters,  the  general  public,  and  nearly  all  photographers  (including 
"Cosmos"),  give  an  unmistakable  verdict  by  using  the  word  "artist' 
without  qualification  as  implying  painter. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  connexion  witli  photography 
is  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  the  necessary  ability  can  be  picked 
up ;  and  by  turning  over  the  pictorial  supplements  to  the  Amateur 
Photographer,  which  used  to  appear  some  years  ago,  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  art  training  of  some  of  those  who  pose  as  authorities  is  of  the  most 
recent  and  sudden  nature.  It  is  to  the  fact  that,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  the  loudest  "professors  of  the  system,"  to  use  Mr.  Maskell'a 
phrase,  are  the  production  of  the  last  five  or  six  years,  that  the  poor 
opinion  of  the  work  of  ten  and  twenty  years  is  due.  Thus,  I  notice  a 
writer  in  a  contemporary  states  that  tUl  three  or  four  years  ago  all  exhi- 
bitions were  little  else  than  exhibitions  of  technical  skill,  ignorant 
apparently  that  before  this  time  there  had  been  exhibitors  named 
Eobinson,  Blanchard,  Bejlander,  Salomon,  and  many  others  whose 
work  displayed  at  the  very  least  as  much  artistic  abiUty  as  any  now 
shown  in  this  country.  Of  course,  the  prints  of  ten  and  twenty  years  ago 
look  crude  and  "  technical "  now,  the  fashion  has  changed.  But  to  sug- 
gest that  these  workers  and  many  others  exhibited  their  work  simply  as 
technical  or  topographical  photographs,  and  that  their  aims  were  not  as 
high  as  those  of  the  best  present-day  workers,  is  to  indicate  blindness  of 
a  very  aggravated  type.  Photography  as  an  art  dates  back,  as  Mr. 
Maskell  has  pointed  out,  to  1845  at  the  least ;  and  to  conclude  that 
because  Bringing  Some  tlie  May,  for  example,  is  not  in  keeping  with 
modern  ideas,  its  producer  aimed  simply  at  a  good  technical  result,  is  as. 
erroneous  as  to  imagine  that  our  grandmothers  did  not  dress  for  effect 
because  they  wore  crinolines  and  coalscuttle  bonnets.  Photographers 
have  always  been  divided  in  interest,  some  inclining  towards  the  mani- 
pulatory details,  others  towards  the  artistic  side.  Just  as  we  see  now,  or» 
one  hand,  Mr.  Eobinson  complaining  that  the  Photographic  Society  is 
too  exclusively  'technical,  while  Mr.  Horsley  Hinton,  on  the  other,, 
denounces  it  for  paying  too  much  attention  to  artistic  work,  we  find 
in  the  past  similar  workers  endeavouring  to  monopolise  the  attention  of 
the  Society  to  one  or  other  side  of  photography.  The  times  change,  but 
human  nature  is  human  nature  still,  and  a  photographic  exhibition  in 
1886  was  not  so  unlike  a  photographic  exhibition  in  189(5  as  many  people 
seem  to  imagine.  K.  Guild  Bavley. 
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JUDGING  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

The  very  interesting  and  opportune  commnnioation  by  Mr.  Maskell  ob 
the  subject  of  Paiyiters  at  Judges  at  Photographic  Exhibitions  (see  The 
British  JooRNAii  of  Photography,  September  18,  1806,  p.  597)  is  worthy 
of  careful  consideration.  The  subject  in  question  is  one  of  far-reaching 
importance  to  all  photographers  who  aim  at  producing  pictorial  work,  be 
they  disciples  of  the  sharp-all-over,  the  fuzzy,  or  any  other  method  of 
expression.  As  Mr.  Maskell  very  properly  points  out,  photography  "  has 
had  time  to  acquire  a  status  of  its  own,"  and  he  also  instances  the  un- 
fitness of  seeking  an  engineer's  opinion  in  electric  matters.  But  some- 
thing further  may  be  said  upon  this  topic.  The  same  conclusion  may  be 
reached  by  a  somewhat  different  though  partly  parallel  course. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  as  admitted  generally, 
almost  'universally,  among  present-day  artists,  be  they  architects, 
sculptors,  engravers,  etchers,  &o.,  that  no  thinker  or  writer  has  go 
accurately  formulated  the  great  art  principles  as  Mr.  Kuskin.  Not  only  is 
his  teaching  very  generally  accepted— with  perhaps  here  and  there  allow- 
ance made  for  strong  personal  predilection — but  its  effect  is  being  con- 
stantly seen  in  the  beet  work  of  our  foremost  workers,  and  in  no  depart- 
ment more  than  in  that  of  modern  painting. 

Now,  Mr.  Euskin  has  laid  it  down  again  and  again  that,  while  there  are 
certain  underlying  principles  common  to  all  forms  of  art,  yet  each  has  its 
own  special  excellences  and  limitations ;  that,  when  work  by  one  art 
method  resembles  work  by  another  method,  it  is  a  symptom  of  weakness, 
showing  that  the  virtues  of  the  material  are  not  known  or  appreciated,  or 
properly  used.  The  rule  of  art  is  "  I  can,  therefore  I  ought."  Further- 
more, he  says  that  an  art  is  bare  if  it  does  not  properly  employ  the  special 
and  distinctive  qualities  of  its  materials  and  methods.  For  example, 
methods  and  results  which  in  drawing  are  good  and  highly  commendable 
may  be  bad  and  to  be  condemned  in  painting.  In  the  same  way  the 
water-colour  drawing  which  aims  to  imitate  oil-colour  painting  is  based 
on  wrong  principles.  In  a  work  the  best  art  is  that  which  has  the  greatest 
knowledge  of  and  command  over  its  own  peculiar  excellences,  possibilities, 
and  limitations. 

If,  now,  photographers  seek  the  opinion  and  decision  of  any  other  art 
workers,  e.g.  architects,  sculptors,  painters,  etchers,  &c.,  who  have  not 
practical  knowledge  of  photographic  possibilities,  methods,  and  limitation, 
it  would  seem  prim/i  facie  probable,  to  a  degree  practically  amounting  to 
certainty,  that  such  opinion  would  be  quite  unreliable.  The  opinion 
would  not  necessarily  be  wrong,  but  it  would  onlyjbe  right  by  chance,  and 
not  by  knowledge.  For  how  can  a  man  judge  of  things  concerning  which 
he  is  ignorant  ? 

Practical  knowledge  is  of  the  essence  of  adjudication.  The  real  critic 
is  he  who  makes  a  icpiaie,  i.e.,  a  separationor  discrimination,  and  not,  as  is 
too  commonly  supposed,  one  whose  business  it  is  to  pronounce  KaraicptaiQ, 
a  condemnation.  Without  knowledge,  it  is  not  judgment,  but  opinion, 
which  very  probably  springs  from  guesswork  and  prejudice.  In  this 
connexion  it  may  be  well  to  recall  the  well-known  words  of  Quilter  :  "  I 
have  given  some  years  of  my  life  to  the  study  of  pictures  and  to  the 
technical  processes  of  art,  for  experience  has  convinced  me  that  without 
practical  power  of  drawing  and  painting  no  real  knowledge  of  pictures  is 
possible." 

Again,  if  a  man  who  is  a  painter  only  (i.e.,  without  practical  knowledge 
of  photographic  methods)  is  duly  qualified  to  judge  photographs,  it 
should  follow  that  a  photographer  who  knows  nothing  of  the  practical 
painter  should  be  a  competent  judge  of  painting.  It  would  be  interesting 
so  know  the  painter's  views  upon  this  aspect  of  the  question. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  starting  point,  viz.,  that  every  method  has 
certain  properties,  virtues,  and  limitations,  which  are  essential  parts  of 
its  existence.  For  example,  the  sculptor  deals  with  things  on  the  round, 
in  relief  and  form  is  of  the  essence  of  his  method.  Colour  would 
degrade,  confuse,  and  detract  from  this.  Hence  attempts  at  coloured 
sculpture  have  always  been  shunned  as  base  and  false  methods.  Paint- 
ing, on  the  other  hand,  deals  with  things  in  the  flat  by  an  admittedly 
obvious  optical  illusion,  but  here  colour  is  of  its  essence,  and  all  else 
must  contribute  and  not  rival  the  nobility  of  colour.  Similarly  the 
etcher,  working  with  a  point  giving  a  line,  sacrifices  everything  to  grace 
and  expression  in  his  lines.  He  stands  or  falls,  as  the  vitality  of  his 
line  is  or  is  not. 

Conung  now  to  photography,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  any  cme  word  which 
compresses  its  unique  and  unrivalled  power  of  recording  the  existent, 
but  every  practical  photographer  feels  he  has  a  power  of  presenting  what 
is  before  him  much  or  little,  sharp  or  soft,  which  no  other  at  present 
known  method  possesses. 

As  Mr.  Maskell  says,  "  It  has  had  time  to  acquire  a  status  of  its  own." 
But  we  may  go  farther,  and  say  that  the  best  work  of  the  more  advanced 


pictorial  photographers  has  already  shown— examples  may  now  be  seen 
on  our  Exhibition  walls — that  not  only  has  it  acquired  a  status  of  its  own, 
but,  further,  these  results  show  that  modern  triumphs  have  placed  in  the 
photographer's  hands  possibilities  which  are  quite  out  of  the  reach  of 
any  form  of  draughtsmanship.  Thus  photography  has  its  own  canons  of 
art,  range,  and  practice. 

Photographers  generally  have  in  the  past  made  a  very  serious  mistake 
in  endeavouring  tO  make  their  work  always  accord  with  the  painter's  and 
etcher's  dicta.  To  a  considerable  extent  this  has  delayed  the  exploitation 
of  photography  in  the  pictorial  direction.  Not  only  is  there  no  inherent 
necessity  why  photographers  should,  as  heretofore,  limit  themselves  to 
feeble  imitations  of  engravings  or  drawings,  but  such  a  self-imposed 
limitation  is  contrary  to  any  logical  sequence. 

We  English  folk  are  essentially,  and  as  a  majority,  characteristically 
conservative.  What  hitherto  has  been  the  standard  or  limit  is  not  easy 
to  displace.  This  altitude  may  be  safe,  and  often  is  commendable,  but, 
when  carried  to  excess,  is  very  apt  to  strangle  originality,  and  discourage 
the  growth  erf  that  most  desirable  quality,  viz.,  expression  of  personal 
feeling.  Not  that  any  oddity  or  extravagance  should  be  admitted  es 
original  merely  because  it  is  something  different  from  previous  practice 
or  results,  but  what  seems  especially  called  for  at  this  present  juncture  is 
a  more  liberal  attitude  of  mind,  such  as  leaves  one  absolutely  free  to 
accept  or  reject  a  result  entirely  on  its  own  merits,  without  staying  to 
inquire  how  it  was  or  was  not  produced,  or  how  it  agrees  with  previous 
standards  of  photography.  In  a  word,  what  we  need  is  that  photographs 
should  be  examined  as  photography,  and  not  as  the  best  imitation  we  ean ' 
make  of  something  else. 

Etchers,  sketohers  in  black  and  white,  and  others,  have  scoiEngly 
pointed  to  certain  examples  as  palpable  imitations  of  methods  other  than 
photographic.  But,  in  reply,  two  things  may  be  said :  Firstly,  if  the 
photographic  worker  only  aimed  at  producing  an  imitation,  be  is  debasing 
his  art  method ;  but,  secondly,  that  a  platinotype  worker  should  produce 
something  very  like  an  engraving,  or  a  pigment  gelatine  print  should 
resemble  a  wash  drawing,  does  not  prima  facie  prove  that  the  photographic 
workers  were  aiming  at  imitation,  and  nothing  more.  The  fact  that  any 
worker  was  the  first  to  produce  a  certain  result  does  not  debar  every  one 
else  from  producing  a  similar  result  in  that  or  in  any  other  way,  provided 
the  result  be  satisfactory  when  done. 

The  early  Assyrian  who  scraped  grooves  on  wet  clay,  or  the  prebistorio 
gentleman  who  scratched  on  a  bit  of  horn  an  impressionistic  sketch  of 
the  mammoth,  do  not  debar  the  wood  or  metal  engraver  from  cutting 
their  lines.  The  silversmith,  using  a  brush  to  polish  his  goods,  does  not 
proclaim  against  the  bootblack  producing  a  polish  in  a  similar  way,  nor 
is  there  any  reason  in  the  painter  objecting  to  others  using  a  brush,  or 
producing  results  similar,  and  not  always  pictorially  inferior,  to  his  own. 
Any  stick  will  serve  with  which  to  beat  a  dog,  and  this  dog-in-the-manger 
cry  of  "  You  are  trying  to  imitate  us  1  "  is  unhappily  one  which  does  not 
leave  the  photographer  entirely  free  from  blame.  He  has  unfortunately 
thought  that  the  painter's  opinions,  subjects,  and  methods  were  final, 
and  that  the  nearer  he  could  approach  them  the  better  were  his  chances 
of  securing  a  comfortable  corner  in  the  artistic  Walhalla.  But  the 
numerous  recent  successful  examples  of  our  foremost  workers— English 
and  foreign — have  abundantly  shown  that  we  need  no  condescending 
patronage  at  the  hands  of  painters,  etchers,  or  others.  We  have  a  position 
and  an  art  of  our  own,  and  it  is  giving  ourselves  away  when  we  call  in 
others,  who  know  nothing  of  our  practices  and  possibilities,  to  tell  as 
what  is  good  or  bad. 

We  are,  of  course,  always  glad  to  know  what  others  think  of  our 
results,  of  the  impressions  our  work  gives  them ;  but  their  opinion,  as 
non-photographers,  is  only  an  opinion,  and  not  a  judgment.  It  is  exactly 
of  the  same  intrinsic  value  to  us  that  our  opinion,  as  photographers  only, 
of  their  painting  is  to  them. 

Every  true  artist  works,  first,  for  himself,  as  an  expression  of  his  own 
likes  and  dislikes,  feelings,  fancies,  and  ideals  ;  secondly,  for  those  who 
follow  methods  the  same  or  very  closely  allied  to  his  own ;  thirdly,  to 
all  who  have  artistic  knowledge  and  culture  apart  from  their  method  of 
expression ;  and,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  he  feels  within  himself 
the  sentiment  which  in  Torkshure  we  express  aptly,  if  not  elegantly,  in 
the  phrase,  "Let  every  tub  stand  on  its  own  bottom."    F.  C.  Lakbbbt. 


ENAMELLING  GELATINO-OHLOBIDE  PRINTS. 
In  the  general  practice  of  photography  the  best  average  of  good  results  in 
the  different  processes  is  obtained  by  adhering  as  faithfully  as  possible  to 
the  instructions  supplied  by  the  manufacturers.  After  conscientiously 
practising  these,  then  individual  departures  can  be  indulged  in,  perhaps 
more  suitable  to  the  worker's  speoifkl  requirements. 
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It  often  happens,  however,  that  the  maker's  directiona  are  of  a  meagre 
description,  too  much  being  taken  for  granted.  This  is  apparent  in 
most  of  the  detailed  hints  issued  b;  manufacturers  in  reference  to  the 
enamelling  of  gelatine  prints.  The  subject  is  variously  summed  up  to 
the  effect  that  a  highly  glazed  surface  can  be  obtained  in  the  usual  way 
by  squeegeeing  the  print  on  glass,  &o.  The  many  little  points  necessary 
to  success  are  not  entered  into,  and,  as  a  rule,  an  amount  of  unnecessary 
waste  is  encountered  before  the  worker  settles  down  into  a  regular  groove. 
There  are  many  modes,  but  one  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present. 

The  absolute  certainty  of  prints,  in  large  quantities,  being  made  to  strip 
from  off  their  polished  surfaces,  free  from  specks  or  blemishes,  is  required 
before  orders  to  any  extent  can  be  undertaken.  A  glance  at  numerous 
photographers'  show-cases  and  windows  reveals  at  times  the  erratic 
nature  of  some  of  the  modes  adopted.  Enamelling  has  everywhere  to 
8ome;extent  been  attempted,  but  not  always  with  regularly  brilliant  results. 
A  tell-tftle  large  print  here  and  there  left  displayed  on  the  glass  support 
betrays  the  nervous  reluctance  to  strip  it  off,  lest  it  should  stick  like  its 
unfortunate  predecessors.  This  unreliability  has  in  a  measure  compelled 
many  to  abandon  enamelling  altogether.  The  whole  process  has  become 
so  distasteful  that  they  completely  discard,  and  then  abuse  it  roundly,  as 
not  artistic.  The  easily  worked  matt  surface  is  glorified  and  pushed 
upon  the  customer.  Personally  I  infinitely  prefer  matt  surface  to 
enamelled,  but  a  section  of  the  public  demand  the  latter  and  should  be 
more  liberally  catered  for.  The  following  hints  will  be  found  in  practice 
to  work  well :  Attend  to  the  manufacturer's  formute  in  washing,  toning, 
and  fixing.  After  the  preliminary  washings  it  is  advisable  to  use  a 
stronger  alum  solution  than  usually  recommended,  and  also  to  leave  the 
prints  in  it  a  longer  time — say  double.  This  will  better  ensure  the 
,  hardening  of  the  gelatine,  which  simplifies  matters  afterwards.  After 
a  thorough  washing,  make  up  the  toning  bath  fairly  strong,  bearing  in 
mind  that,  should  the  toning  drag,  the  evil  of  softening  the  gelatine 
commences  by  a  prolonged  action  of  the  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium. 

When  toning  and  fixing  are  finished,  the  prints  should  be  washed  as 
well  and  as  quickly  as  possible,  certainly  not  longer  than  two  hours.  A 
prolonged  washing  softens  the  gelatine  and  completely  ruins  it  for 
enamelling.  After  washing,  drain  and  spread  the  prints  face  outwards 
to  dry  on  sheets  of  paper  or  linen  in  a  room  free  from  dust.  A  good  plan 
is  to  leave  them  all  night,  and  by  the  morning  they  ought  to  be  ready. 
The  prints  can,  of  course,  be  squeegeed  straight  from  the  washing  water 
with  excellent  results  ;  hut,  if  there  be  any  tendency  to  over-softening  of 
the  gelatine,  with  subsequent  sticking  to  the  glass,  the  plan  recommended 
of  drying  hard  will  be  beneficial.  Various  substances  have  been  sug- 
gested and  manufactured  for  squeegeeing  upon,  but  the  best,  undoubtedly, 
is  glass.  It  must  be  absolutely  free  from  scratches  or  blemishes,  have  a 
highly  polished  surface,  and  be  scrupulously  clean. 

The  glass  used  by  makers  of  dry  plates  is  now  of  a  more  superior  kind 
than  formerly,  consequently  waste  negatives  may  be  utilised  for  this 
purpose. 

A  most  effective  mode  of  removing  the  film  and  cleaning  is  as 
follows : — 

Put  into  a  dish  a  pound  of  ordinary  washing  soda,  and  dissolve  it  in 
two  or  three  pints  of  boiling  water.  Place  the  glasses  in  one  by  one,  the 
films  all  one  way,  say  downwards.  If  the  films  are  face  to  face,  they  will 
stick  and  become  troublesome.  Leave  in  the  warm  solution  for  an  hour 
or  80;  the  films  will  then  be  found  quite  soft  and  readily  removed. 
Wash  well  and  then  place  the  glasses  into  a  fresh  dish  of  water,  say  a 
quart  or  two,  with  the  addition  of  an  ounce  of  strong  ammonia.  Leave 
steeping  a  while,  and  'finally  rinse  well  under  the  tap.  After  they  are 
thoroughly  dried  make  a  soft  flannel  pad,  dab  it  into  powdered  French 
chalk,  and  well  rub  both  sides  of  the  glasses.  At  this  stage  carefully  re 
ject  any  blemished  glasses.  After  a  sufficient  quantity  is  piled,  get  an 
old  silk  handkerchief,  or  other  soft  material,  and  carefully  clean  off  all 
the  chalk.  It  is  imperative  that  every  particle  be  removed,  for,  if  any  is 
allowed  to  remain,  an  ugly  smear  will  appear  in  the  finished  print.  It  is 
advisable  to  chalk  and  clean  both  sides ;  there  is  then  no  fear  of  an 
assistant  using  the^wrong  side. 

A  good  plan  is  to  have  a  distinctive  mark,  say  vrith  black  varnish, 
which  would  save  the  double  labour. 

Carefully  select  the  best  polished  surface,  and  stack  ready  for  squeegee- 
ing. For  this,  place  the  prints,  one  by  one,  into  a  dish  of  clean  water; 
in  two  or  three  minutes  they  will  be  sufficiently  moist  to  proceed.  Einse 
tlie  glass  under  the  tap,  or  in  the  dish  ;  take  the  wet  print  and  place  it 
on,  lace  downwards ;  slightly  drain,  and  gently  usea  piece  of  soft  thin 
indiarubber  cloth  or  flannel  to  the  back  of  print,  rubbing  out  the  excess 
of  water,  and  disperi-ing  air  bells.  Then  spread  out  to  dry.  This  should 
proceed  evenly,  and  not  too  quickly.  Bear  in  mind  the  moistened  gelatine 
wiU  run  and  adhere  to  the  glass  if  at  this  stage  it  is  placed  too  near  a 
fire. 

Use  the  same  judgment  in  drying  as  with  a  gelatine  negative,  and  all 
will  go  right.  When  dry,  pile  them  up  ready  for  mounting  the  backing 
papers. 

_  It  is  important  to  procure  a  good  sample  of  backing,  for  with  the  right 
kind  the  prints  will  strip  off  regularly  and  with  certainty.  It  should  be 
stronger  than  ordinary  note  paper.  Several  dealers  make  a  speciality  of 
it  in  cut  sizes  under  the  name  ol  ivory  backing.  This  will  be  found 
oonvenient  to  use. 


■Por  mounting,  use  freshly  made  starch.  Pile  up  the  backing  papers, 
and,  with  a  broad  brush,  paste  them  well,  being  as  careful  to  avoid  Itunps 
as  in  ordinary  mounting.  Place  the  papers  on  backs  of  prints  on  glasses, 
and  rub  well  down. 

Spread  out  to  dry,  and,  if  in  a  moderately  warm  room  or  in  the  outside 
air,  they  will  soon  be  ready  for  stripping.  They  dry  very  well  in  the 
open  when  a  good  current  of  air  is  about.  A  little  experience  will  enable 
you  to  judge  with  certainty  when  they  are  safely  ready,  and,  with  the  aid 
of  a  knife  at  edge  of  prints  to  start  the  stripping,  the  whole  batch  can  be 
rapidly  and  successfully  taken  off.  As  a  matter  of  every-day  work,  there 
should  be  less  waste  with  enamelling  than  with  burnishing.  When  a 
print  is  spoiled  by  the  burnisher  it  is  irretrievably  ruined  at  the  final 
stage,  which  means  the  loss  of  mount  as  well;  whereas,  with  enamelling, 
a  spoilt  print  can  be,  as  a  rule,  restored  by  reimmersing  in  water, 
removing  the  blemish,  and  re-squeegeeing. 

The  trimming  is  easily  effected,  but  the  mounting  has  proved  a  pitfall 
to  many.  Unless  a  proi)er  mode  is  adopted,  the  superior  enamelled  sur- 
face is  dulled,  and  the  result  rendered  most  objectionable. 

The  backing  is  used  to  prevent  the  mountant  from  permeating  the 
print  and  dulling  its  surface,  and  the  mountant  itself  is  prepared  with 
the  same  purpose  in  view. 

Melt  some  ordinary  glue  with  as  little  water  as  possible,  the  less  the 
better.  When  fully  melted,  and  while  hot,  add  methylated  spirit  until 
the  mixture  is  of  the  right  consistency  for  use,  which  will  be  found  about 
as  thin  as  golden  syrup.  The  addition  of  glycerine  is  an  improvement — 
about  half  an  ounce  to  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  glue.  Do  not  use  the 
mountant  too  hot,  and  there  will  be  no  fear  of  its  penetrating  the 
backing. 

In  mounting  take  the  backed  print  in  left  hand,  and  with  a  thin  hog's- 
hair  brush  glue  round  the  edges  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
Brush  it  on  lightly  and  in  such  a  manner  that  none  will  be  squeezed  out 
when  the  picture  is  under  pressure.  Place  the  glued  print  on  motint, 
cover  with  piece  of  tissue  paper,  and  pile  face  downwards  one  on  the 
other,  using  a  flat  iron  or  other  convenient  weight. 

Thouas  M.  Laws. 


OBTAINING  PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  BELIEF  IN  GOLD,  SILVER, 
AND  OTHER  MATERIALS. 

Messrs.  Hill  &  Babbatt  are  the  pitentees  of  this  invention  which 
relates  to  the  making  of  photographs  in  true  relief,  either  in  plaster  or 
other  plastic  material,  or  in  metal  by  electro-depositing. 

The  process  in  the  first  stage  depends  on  the  well-known  action  of 
light  on  bichromated  gelatine,  in  rendering  it  insoluble  and  incapable  of 
absorbing  water,  and  is  to  obtain  a  simple  method  of  obtaining  higher 
relief,  and  also,  in  the  case  of  portraiture,  to  correct  the  false  modelling 
which  in  most  cases  is  present. 

In  the  case  of  side-lit  portraits  with  black  backgrounds  no  preparation 
of  the  negative  is  necessary,  nor  from  copies  of  wash  drawings  where  the 
background  is  the  darkest  part. 

In  the  case  of  an  ordinary  portrait  false  modelling  may  occur,  as  light 
in  this  process  takes  more  note  of  colour  than  form,  for  instance,  a 
portrait  in  which  the  hair  is  dark ;  the  modelling  of  the  face  would  be 
rendered  correctly,  but  the  hair  would  appear  in  the  relief  to  sink  into 
the  head,  and  the  background,  if  light  in  colour,  would  not  recede 
sufficiently  to  throw  the  head  into  high  relief. 

To  overcome  this  diflieulty  the  background  is  painted  on  a  print  from 
the  negative,  with  black  pigment,  and  the  Hghts  on  the  hair  accentuated 
with  a  white  pigment.  An  alternative  is  to  make  a  this  negative, 
intensify  with  uranium,  and  reduce  where  necessary  with  strong 
ammonia. 

The  method  we  prefer  to  work  is  to  coat  a  piece  of  plate  glass  (which 
has  been  well  rubbed  with  talc,)  with  gelatine,  to  which  may  be  added 
proportions  of  sugar  and  citric  acid  to  render  the  gelatine  flexible  ;  this 
is  dried  gradually  to  prevent  reticulation.  The  mixture  when  dry  is 
stripped  from  the  glass,  and  is  then  sensitised  in  a  solution  of  bi- 
chromate of  potash  (preferably  two  per  cent.). 

It  is  then  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  under  the  negative,  the 
gelatine  being  flexible  can  be  readily  examined  to  watch  the  progress  of 
printing. 

When  sufficiently  printed  it  is  firmly  cemented  to  glass,  with  an 
adhesive  which  swells  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  gelatine.  We  prefer 
the  use  of  isinglass  dissolved  in  weik  acetic  acid,  to  which  is  added  a 
small  proportion  of  celluloid  dissolved  in  amylaoetale. 

The  plate  thus  formed  is  soaked  in  water,  and  the  gelatine  will  swell 
where  not  acted  on  by  light,  and  a  photograph  in  very  low  relief  in 
gelatine  is  obtained. 

When  all  the  bichromate  is  soaked  out,  the  gelatine  relief  is  plunge  1 
into  weak  acid,  preferably  citric  acid,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of 
citric  acid  to  six  of  water  by  weight,  or  citric  acid  may  be  well  rubbed  into 
the  surface,  and  is  then  transferred  to  cold  water. 

The  gelatine  not  being  able  to  swell  laterally,  owing  to  its  being 
cemented  to  glass,  expands  vertically,  but  only  when  still  absorbent  to 
water ;  when  the  gelatine  has  been  acted  on  by  the  light,  the  acid  will 
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not  penetrate.  The  increase  by  thiB  treatment  is  from  two  to  four  times 
the  relief  originally  gained. 

From  the  swollen  gelatine  thus  obtained,  plaster  casts  may  be  taken, 
or  copper  may  be  deposited  direct  if  the  surface  is  rendered  conductive 
by  the  use  of  any  of  the  well-known  agents,  such  as  bisulphide  of  carbon 
and  phosphorus  followed  by  nitrate  of  silver  solution. 

The  patentees  claim  : — 

I.  The  correction  of  the  print  or  negative  as  hereinbefore  described,  or 
by  retouching  on  the  negative. 

II.  The  vertical  expansion  of  a  gelatine  relief,  by  means  of  an  acid, 
preferably  citric. 

III.  Photographs  in  metal,  or  plastic  material  from  gelatine  reliefs. 


THE  SOLAIUSATION  PROBLEM. 

[Translated  from  the  Photograjphit^ches  Archiv.] 

Mr.  F.  Keohn*  doubts  if  a  membrane  of  metallic  silver  prevents,  in  a 
measure,  the  penetration  of  the  developer  to  the  back  of  the  film,  as  I 
have  supposed.  Further,  he  does  not  believe  that  the  whiteness  visible 
between  the  silver  and  the  glass  is  bromide  of  silver.  The  first  of  these 
phenomena,  unfortunately,  cannot  be  so  easily  proved  by  drip  experi- 
ments (see  Photographisches  Archiv,  1896,  page  228  ;  Naturw.  Wochen- 
schr.,  181)6,  page  353),  like  the  properties  of  other  membranous  deposits. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  jelly,  but  with  a  dry 
gelatine  film,  when  the  plate  is  immersed  in  the  developer.  The  dilfasion 
processes  in  such  are  quite  different  from  those  when  the  film  is  saturated. 
Consequently,  I  am  unable  at  present  to  do  more  than  draw  conclusions 
from  what  happens  in  developing  a  dry  plate  as  to  the  truth  or  untruth 
of  my  hypothesis. 

In  the  following  I  will  describe  a  further  observation  concerning  the 
appearance  of  the  back  of  a  negative. 

A  bromide  dry  plate,  prepared  for  photo-mechanical  purposes,  with  a 
somewhat  thick  coating  of  a  slightly  ripened  emulsion,  was  exposed  in 
the  camera  through  the  glass.  Upon  development  with  a  normal  hydro- 
quinone  developer,  the  picture  appeared  quickly  in  full  strength  on  the 
glass  side.  The  front  of  the  film,  on  the  contrary,  did  not  blacken,  even 
with  more  prolonged  development.  In  this  case  the  image  was  of  no 
great  depth,  because  the  bromide  of  silver  was  reduced  only  on  the  sur- 
face next  the  glass.     The  light  had  not  sufficiently  penetrated  the  film. 

A  second  plate  was  given  a  rather  longer,  and  therefore  notmal, 
exposure,  and  then  treated  with  the  same  developer.  The  light  having 
penetrated  sufficiently,  the  image  appeared  on  the  front  as  well  as  on 
the  back.    By  transmitted  light  the  image  was  exceptionally  vigorous. 

In  over-exposure  an  image  appears  first  on  the  surface.  It  is  com- 
paratively hard.  After  farther  development  it  passes  through  the  film. 
From  the  glass  side  it  has  a  flat  to  veiled  appearance. 

With  still  more  exposure,  and  especially  if  treated  with  a  strong 
developer,  the  negative  does  not  penetrate  the  film  to  the  back.  It  may 
appear  there  in  the  nature  of  a  positive. 

Further,  the  penetration  of  light  through  a  coating  of  emulsion  also 
plays  an  important  part.  Transparent  chloride  plates  are  traversed  by 
it  more  quickly  than  well-ripened  gelatino-bromide  plates.  The  opacity 
has  already  been  used  to  avoid  reflection  from  the  glass  (halation).  An 
addition  of  iodide  of  silver,  for  instance,  has  been  utilised.  Eder  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  "  that  the  thinner  image  due  to  iodide  of  silver  on  a 
gelatino-bromide  plate  is  partly  ascribable  to  the  non-actinic  colour  of  the 
former,  which  hinders  the  penetration  of  light."  Or  the  penetration  of 
light  may  be  counteracted,  for  the  above  purpose,  by  the  addition  of  dyes 
to  the  emulsion,  as  recommended  by  Eder  and  Vidal.  The  former  pre- 
ferred chinoline  yellow,  the  latter  picric  acid  and  the  picric  salts.  But  it 
would  be  going  too  far  to  ascribe  to  this  circumstance  alone  the  greater 
density  given  by  gelatino-chloride  and  unripe  gelatino-bromide,  as  com- 
pared with  ripened  gelatino-bromide  equally  rich  in  silver.  The  depth  to 
which  light  can  penetrate  is  to  be  considered  in  explaining  the  effect  of 
Sandell  plates.  Moreover,  as  I  have  shown  above,  all  thickly  coated 
emulsions  are  capable  of  yielding,  on  the  one  hand,  flat,  and  on  the  other 
hand  vigorous,  images. 

But  all  the  phenomena  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  penetration  of  rays 
of  light.  For  the  present  I  have  no  other  explanation  to  offer  for  them 
than  the  protection  of  the  deeper  layirs  from  the  developer  by  a  membrane 
of  metallic  silver. 

Whether  this  silver  membrane  also  hinders  fixation,  or,  in  other  words, 
whether  the  whiteness  lying  between  the  metallic  silver  and  the  glass  is 
unreduced  bromide  of  silver,  is  another  question.  The  second  objection 
made  by  Krohn  is  opposed  to  this,  and  I  must  admit  that  I  was  unable 
to  remove  the  whiteness  when  subsequently  stripping  the  film  from  its 
support.     I  will,  however,  investigate  this  matter  further. 

What  can  this  whiteness  be?  Gaedicke  wrote  to  me  recently,  that  he 
had  often  examined  this  whiteness  and  formerly  had  attributed  it  to  a 
modification  of  the  metallic  silver.  Krohn  appears  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion.  This  theory  would  consequently  read  as  follows,  that  after  too 
much  exposure  another  form  of  metallic  silver  is  produced  in  develop- 
ment. 
But  why  is  this  always  formed  only  between  the  black,  ordinary  silver 
•  See  The  British  Jolrkal  or  PHOTOOBArur,  Ansfust  28, 1896,  page  S54. 


and  the  glass  ?     Why  not,  for  example,  on  the  snrface  of  the  film  if  Vtm 

plate  is  exposed  through  the  back? 

Perhaps  future  investigation  may  lead  to  a  totally  different  ezplanatioa. 
But  for  the  present  I  do  not  know  of  any  other,  lUthough  different  (acta 
cannot  be  brought  into  harmony  with  it. 

That,  besides  these  diffusion  processes,  purely  chemical  may  also  oanie 
the  veiling  and  ultimately  solaiitation,  I  will  not  dispute.  Solarisatioa 
of  printing-ont  chloride  papers  can,  probably,  be  caused  by  the  latter 
only.  I  only  wished  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  phenomena 
of  diffusion  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  photographic  processes,  more  than 
has  hitherto  been  the  case. 

Physics,  in  the  apparently  pure  chemical  processes  of  photography, 
must  receive  as  much  attention  as  in  the  prooefses  going  forward  in  living 
beings.  Only  because  the  problems  were  considered  too  excluf  ively  from 
the  chemical  standpoint  was  it  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  solution  sooner. 

If  my  physical  theory  of  solarisation  was  rather  too  one-sided  in  the 
opposite  direction,  this  was  principally  to  show,  for  once,  how  great  a  part 
may  be  ascribed  to  purely  physical  processes.  B.  Ed.  Liessoino. 


BYEOM'S  IMPBOVEMENTS  IN  GRAINED  SCREEN  PLATES  FOB 
PHOTO-MECHANICAL  PROCESS  WORK. 

Mk.  John  Bvrom  states  that  his  improvements  consist  in  making  a  soieea 
or  grating  which  shall  be  indestructible,  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  a 
clear  plane  glass  surface  at  a  lower  level  than  the  opaque  lines  or  dots. 

In  making  a  screen  under  one  modification,  a  glass  plate  is  first  coated 
with  varnish  or  with  printers'  ink,  or  other  suitable  substance,  and  after- 
wards dusted  with  enamel  colour,  or  such  colour  may  be  mixed  with  the 
varnish  or  ink,  or  other  suitable  substance  when  applied. 

The  plate  is  then  ruled,  and  afterwards  fired  in  a  kiln  to  fix  the  colour 
in  the  lines  or  dots. 

"  If  desired,  the  plate,  after  being  coated  with  enamel  colour,  may  be 
fired  before  being  ruled,  and  in  this  case,  in  order  to  form  the  lines  or 
dots,  I  coat  the  fired  plate  with  a  suitable  resist,  then  rule  tiirongh  the 
said  resist  to  the  enamel  colour,  and  afterwards  etch  through  the  enamel 
colour  to  the  plane  glass.  By  this  means  a  plate  is  produced  of  which 
the  grained  surface  is  not  liable  to  be  damaged  by  rough  or  careless 
usage. 

"1  do  not  confine  myself  to  ruling  the  plate  as  above  described,  as 
various  methods  of  producing  the  screening  or  graining  may  be  employed 
as  found  convenient,  as,  for  instance,  an  impression  may  be  taken  from  a 
ruled  or  etched  metal  plate,  or  from  a  reticulated  gelatine  film  or  collo- 
type tissue,  and  such  impression  applied  to  the  plate,  which  is  thm 
dusted  with  enamel  colour  and  fired  as  above  described ;  or  I  may 
transfer  direct  from  the  gelatine  film  or  collotype  tissue,  or  I  may  apply 
the  resist  above  the  fired  enamel  colour  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  aiid 
preferably  in  a  resin  dusting  box,  so  as  to  obtain  a  grain,  afterwards 
heating  the  plate  to  melt  the  dust,  and  fix  it,  and  then  etch  through  to 
the  clear  glass. 

"  Or  the  enamel  colour  may  be  dusted  on  to  the  varnished  plate  so 
lightly  as  to  form  a  grain,  and  thus  dispense  with  ruling  or  transferring." 
Mr.  Byrom  claims :  A  screen  plate  or  grating,  the  screening  or  grain- 
ing of  which  is  formed  of  enamel  colour  fixed  and  burned  into  the  glass 
by  firing  in  a  kiln. 


RETOUCHING  MEDIA 


To  the  portrait  photographer  the  question  of  a  reliable  retooching 
medium  is  an  important  one.  For,  in  spite  of  all  the  denunciations 
of  artists  and  scientific  photographers,  retouching  is  more  necessary  than 
ever,  and  as  long  as  human  nature  is  human  nature  retouching  will 
remain  an  essential  part  of  every  portrait  photographer's  daily  work. 
Therefore,  it  is  desirable  that  each  should  find  for  himself  a  medium 
upon  which  he  can  depend.  As  I  make  a  medium  which  is  put  upon  the 
market  by  a  London  dealer,  I  cannot  give  a  formula  as  desired  by  yonr 
correspondent,  but  I  can  point  out  some  differences  in  various  kinds 
offered  for  sale.  One  make  which  I  used  for  several  years,  and  which 
appears  typical  of  many,  consists  apparently  of  a  hard  gum  dissolved  in 
oil  of  lavender  and  turpentine,  with  the  addition  of  some  slow  drying 
substance,  which  keeps  the  surface  of  the  negative  in  a  sticky  conditiom 
for  a  day  or  two.  My  experience  of  such  a  medium  was,  that  when  the 
bottle  was  first  opened  the  medium  was  too  thin,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
get  sufficient  work  upon  the  negative.  When  about  a  week  old  the 
medium  seemed  at  its  best  and  then  soon  deteriorated,  becommg  what 
painters  call  "  fat,  "  giving  a  greasy  film  difficult  to  work  upon,  and  in  a 
week  or  two  the  remainder  of  the  medium  was  useless.  Another  dis- 
advantage it  possessed  was  that  the  negative  had  to  stand  at  least  as 
hour  after  the  application  of  the  medium  before  work  could  be  eom- 
menced,  and  it  seemed  to  be  in  its  best  condition  if  applied  to  the 
negative  overnight. 

Still  another  disadvantage  was  that  it  dried  so  hard  that  no  more  work 
could  be  put  upon  it,  if  left  for  a  day  or  two.  This  was  very  inconvenient 
if  very  large  heads  were  being  retouched,  as  the  condition  of  the  medium 
changed  entirely  before  the  negative  was   finished,  and,    if  from  any 
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cause  the  work  had  to  be  pat  aside  for  a  day,  it  was  necessary  to  begin 

My  retouchers  complained  so  much,  and  so  much  medium  seemed 
wasted,  that  I  made  several  attempts  to  concoct  some  of  my  own.  At 
first  I  succeeded  in  making  a  small  quantity,  but  when  I  attempted  to 
make  more  I  failed.  At  last  I  started  on  a  new  plan,  and,  instead  of 
using  a  hard  resin  and  a  slow  or  non-drying  substance  to  make  such  a 
combination  of  hard  and  soft  resins  as  would  give  a  film  capable  of 
taking  the  lead.  After  several  experiments,  I  succeeded  in  finding  the 
proper  proportions  of  various  gums  dissolved  in  a  simple  solvent,  with 
no  addition  of  slow-drying  substance,  and  which  gave  a  film  capable  of 
receiving  the  lead  in  a  similar  manner  to  working  upon  paper.  Instead 
of  working  the  lead  into  a  more  or  less  sticky  film,  I  now  had  a  film  I 
could  work  upon,  for  which  I  claim  several  advantages.  It  is  ready  to 
work  upon  as  soon  as  the  solvent  has  evaporated  ;  the  film,  when  once 
spread,  does  not  alter,  as  it  is  quite  dry  before  work  is  commenced,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  week  will  take  the  pencil  as  well  as  at  first ;  and,  lastly, 
the  medium  will  keep  in  good  condition  to  the  last  drop  in  the  bottle. 
This,  I  admit,  is  a  distinct  disadvantage  from  the  maker's  and  dealer's 
point  of  view. 

With  regard  to  spreading,  I  prefer  the  finger.  I  cannot  get  the  film 
even  or  thin  enough  if  I  use  rag.  ■  -^   • 

A  favourite  medium  with  some  workers  is  the  fat  oil  which  is  a 
residuum  of  turpentine.  I  tried  it  once,  but  only  once.  It  was  to  me  a 
filthy  mess.  Others  recommended  castor  oil  thinned  with  turpentine, 
but  I  could  never  do  anything  with  it.  I  have  also  tried  roughening  the 
film  with  cuttlefish  and  resin,  and  resin  alone,  but  I  am  like  Mr.  W.  S. 
Gilbert,  who,  when  an  actor  introduced  some  "  gag,"  told  him  it  was 
very  funny,  but  he  added,  "  I  like  my  own  best."  Harold  Bakeb. 


Che  afnquttet* 


THE  LATE  MR.  WILLIAM  ENGLAND. 

The  gentleman  whose  name  is  at  the  head  of  this  notice,  and  whose  loss 
old  photographers  must  deplore,  was  one  of  its  earliest  workers,  having 
bieen  a  most  successful  Daguerreotypist.  Some  of  his  instantaneous  ex- 
amples in  that  branch  would  surprise  many  in  the  present  day.  He 
was  the  first  to  take  photographic  views  in  America  and  Ireland.  Those 
of  the  Exhibition  of  1862  were  taken  solely  by  himself. 

His  reputation  was  not  confined  to  this  country,  he  having  been  nomi- 
nated as  Juror  at  the  Paris  International  Exhibitions  of  1878  and  1889. 
In  the  latter  he  was  chosen  foreman  of  the  British  Photographic  Section, 
on  which  occasion  he  received  the  thanks  of  H.B.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and,  although  the  recipient  of  many  medals,  this  was  his  most 
prized  recognition.  At  the  same  time  he  received  the  French  decoration 
of  Offioier  de  I'Academie.  He  was  connected  with  the  Eoyal  Photo- 
graphic Society  for  over  thirty  years,  more  than  half  of  which  he  sat  at 
the  Council  board.  Although  a  man  of  very  retired  manners,  his  vast 
knowledge  of  the  art  he  loved  was  always  at  the  disposal  of  any  one 
;  it. — Communicated. 


THE  LATE  DB.   JOHANN  PAUL  EDWAED  LIESEGANG. 

The  following  particulars  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Liesegang  are  given  in  the 
Photographisches  Archiv. 

He  was  born  on  June  26,  1838  at  Elberfeld,  and  began  his  studies  at 
the  intermediate  school  there  in  the  year  1843.  After  studying  natural 
science,  chemistry  in  particular,  at  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Giessen, 
and  Jena,  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  in  1859. 

His  first  impulse  to  photography  came  in  his  fourteenth  year,  when 
the  photographer,  Emden,  whom  he  helped  for  amusement,  erected  a 
studio  in  the  large  garden  belonging  to  his  father.  The  outcome  of  this 
was,  that  he  published  in  his  sixteenth  year  a  "  Guide  to  Photography," 
which  afterwards  by  degrees  grew  into  his  large  "  Handbook." 

After  leaving  the  university,  he  founded  in  Elberfeld  a  manufactory 
for  albumenised  paper  and  a  photographic  apparatus  factory.  These 
were  transferred  to  Diisseldorf  in  1873. 

The  manufacture  of  albumenised  paper  was  subsequently  superseded 
by  gelatino-chloride  paper  (aristo  paper)  which  he  was  the  first  to  place 
upon  the  market. 

He  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  Germany  the  collodio-chloride  process 
invented  by  Simpson.  From  his  mechanical  workshops  the  most  divers 
apparatus  were  sent  out,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned,  his  own 
special  panoramic  camera,  and  his  apparatus  for  enlarging  and  optical 
projection. 

At  the  same  time  his  activity  as  a  journalist  and  publisher  became 
more  extended.  In  1860,  he  founded  at  Elberfeld  the  Photographisches 
Archiv.  Shortly  after  followed  the  Moniteur  de  la  Photographic,  the 
editing  of  which  he  shared  with  Ernest  Lacan.  His  Amateur  Photograph 
was  started  in  1887.  The  quarterly  publication,  Lantema  Magica,  was 
devoted  especially  to  optical  projection.  The  Italian  paper,  L'Archivio 
Fotografico,  was  also  produced  for  some  years  under  his  direction. 


%•  In  this  colwmn  we  from  time  to  time  print  questions  that  may  be 
addressed  to  individual  contributors  to  our  pages,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  us 
vriih  the  view  of  eliciting  information  from  a  variety  of  sources.  We  invite 
the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  rendering  this  feature  of  the  Joubkal 
useful  and  instructive.  

Chromate  of  Potash. — J.  H.  F.  asks:  "How  can  I  make  neutral 
chromate  of  potash  from  the  bichromate  ?  I  have  plenty  of  the 
latter,  but  cannot  get  the  former  here.  I  have  tried  adding- 
caustic  potash,  but  the  result,  so  far,  has  not  been  much  to 
speak  of,  certainly  not  to  boast  about.  I  shall  be  thankful  for 
any  help." 

"  Pebished  "  Indiarubbbr. — Collodion  says  :  "  I  have  a  pneu- 
matic holder  that  is  some  years  old,  and  the  ball  as  well  as  the 
disc  have  both  gone  wrong.  The  disc  is  all  cracked  and  hard, 
and  the  ball  stiff  and  inflexible,  although  it  does  not  show  any 
cracks.  Can  I  do  anything  to  soften  them  ?  I  am  told  I  can 
get  a  new  disc,  but  I  suppose  the  ball  will  prove  a  different 
matter. 

Developing  Kinematoqraph  Films.— Cinemato  says:  "I  would 
be  glad  if  you  can  inform  me,  through  The  British  Joubnai. 
OF  Photography,  as  to  the  best  way  of  developing  the  long 
kinematograph  films.  I  have  two  or  three  ways  of  my  own, 
but,  as  it  requires  the  assistance  of  two  more  besides  myself, 
it  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  I  could  wish.  By  starting  a  dis- 
cussion in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  on  this 
matter,  I  feel  sure  many  others  besides  myself  would  be 
interested." 

Inverted  Albumen. — F.  Harold  writes :  "  I  have  read  the  corre- 
spondence on  this  subject,  and  I  think  E.  Freeman's  failure  with 
the  formula  he  mentions  arises  from  the  use  of  diluted  albumen 
and  too  weak  soda  solution.  The  formula  I  hive  always  used — 
I  think  I  got  it  originally  from  Watts's  Dictionary — consists  of 
albumen  pure  and  simple  and  caustic  potash  dissolved  in  as 
small  a  quantity  of  water  as  convenient.  With  this  I  don't 
think  E.  Freeman  will  find  any  danger  of  the  product  dissolving, 
but  it  may  be  difficult  to  wash." 

Spotting  Prints  and  Negatives. — Beaten  says:  "Will  any- 
one tell  me  how  negatives  and  prints  are '  spotted ' — whether  the 
'  art,'  if  any,  lies  in  manipulative  skill  simply,  or  in  the  use  of 
some  special  spotting  material  ?  I  use  the  best  and  finest  sable 
pencils,  and  water  colour  mixed  with  a  little  gum  water.  With 
prints  I  can  get  on  fairly  well,  as  the  extra  colour  does  not  show 
much ;  but  with  negatives,  when  I  operate  on  a  pinhole,  I  get 
enough  stuff  on  to  cover  a  dozen,  and,  if  it  is  a  bigger  hole,  the 
colour  will  not  stick  at  all.  I  do  not  know  that  my  sight  is 
defective,  but  I  find  great  difficulty  in  getting  out  the  right  spot, 
especially  in  negatives.  Some  of  your  readers  may  be  able  to 
throw  out  a  hint  or  two,  for  which  I  shall  be  deeply  thankful." 

Pure  Water. — ^W.  Finlat  writes :  "  I  am  greatly  troubled  with 
bad  water,  which  comes  from  a  well  which  is  not  itself  foul,  but 
which  is  supplied  from  surface  water,  and  now  and  then, 
after  heavy  wet,  we  get  the  benefit  of  all  the  filth  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Of  course,  for  domestic  purposes,  we  have  to  boil 
and  filter  all  we  use,  but  this  is  beyond  my  power  for  washing 
prints,  &c. — at  least,  up  to  the  present.  1  write  now  to  ask  if 
any  reader  can  recommend  me  a  cheaj)  method  of  filtering  large 
quantities  quickly — in  fact,  a  cheap  home-made  filter.  I  do  not 
need  for  this  purpose  perfectly  pure  water,  as  for  drinking,  but 
sufficiently  so  to  stand  the  silver  test,  and,  above  all,  free  from 
grit." 

SULPHOCYANIDB     AND    THB    DoUBLE    FiXING    OF    PRINTS. — J.    H. 

Hemsley  writes :  "  I  notice  that  a  week  or  two  two  ago  a  corre- 
spondent in  this  column  mentioned  the  use  of  sulphocyanide  as 
a  second  fixing  bath  for  prints.  I  should  say  to  him.  Don't  use 
it.  With  albumen  or  collodio-chloride  it  may  be  no  -worse  than 
useless,  but  with  gelatine  it  would  prove  utter  ruin  if  suffi- 
cient! v' strong  to  do  any  fixing  at  aU.  Besides  fixing  the  prints 
it  would  make  them  fix  themselves  to  anything  they  came  in 
contact  with.  In  fact,  to  be  of  any  use  in  fixing,  the  sulpho- 
cyanide must  be  very  strong,  and  then  its  softening  action  on 
the  gelatine  makes  the  prints  as  adhesive  as  a  'fly-catcher.' 
They  are  bad  enough  when  only  fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce  are 
used  in  the  toning  bath." 
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A  Retouching  Surface  for  Neoatives. — A  Country  Pbofbs- 
sioNAL  says  in  reply  to  J.  C.  in  last  'wreek's  column  :  "  I  some 
time  ago  made  a  number  of  experiments  on  the  lines  suggested 
in  an  ajrticle  I  saw  in  your  columns,  with  the  result  that  I  suc- 
ceeded fairly  well  in  getting  a  matt  surface  on  the  gelatine  film, 
though  sometimes  it  is  accompanied  by  a  slight  gram,  not  suffi- 
cient to  interfere  with  printing,  but  rather  awkward  in  delicate 
retouching.  I  need  not  recapitulate  all  my  experiments  with 
different  substances,  for  fortunately  I  succeeded  best  with 
materials  at  hand  in  every  studio  or  dark  room.  The  following 
is  the  plan  I  adopt :  Let  the  negative  dry  after  fixing  and 
washing,  then  lay  it  for  five  minutes  in  a  rather  weak  solution 
of  alum.  I  cannot  give  a  very  definite  strength,  as  plates  vary 
so,  but  I  use  five  grains  to  the  ounce  with  some,  and  as  much  as 
ten  grains  with  others.  Take  it  out,  and,  if  the  solution  does  not 
drain  evenly  away  without  leaving  drops,  blot  it  off  with  a  clean 
cambric  handkerchief,  and  allow  it  to  stand  until  the  film  has 
become  even  and  glossy.  Then  dip  it  into  a  dish  of  dilute 
ammonia  1 :  10,  and  leave  it  for  a  few  minutes,  then  wash  well 
and  allow  to  dry.  It  will  then  have  a  delicate  matt  surface, 
perhaps  a  faint  opalescence,  like  fine  gibund  glass,  and  a  beautiful 
tooth  for  the  pencil." 


©ttt  (Btrttortal  JKaiJle* 

Houghton's  Christmas  and  New-year's  Mounts. 

G.  nongbton  t  Son,  89,  High  Holborn. 


Some  specimens  of  mounts  suitable  forbearing  Christmas  cards  have 
reached  us  from  Messrs.  G.  Houghton  &  Sons.  They  comprise 
the  folding  slip,  the  plain  embossed  folding,  the  plain  embossed, 
plain  gold   bevelled,  fancy  gold  bevelled,  the   "frame"  slip,   and 


other  distinctive  varieties.  The  designs  are  singularly  elegant  and 
refined,  and  we  are  sure  that  photographers  and  the  public  will  very 
highly  appreciate  tbem.  The  cuts  show  three  varieties  that  struck 
us  as  being  not  the  least  charming  of  the  mauy  submitted  to  us. 

"Primus"  Novelties. 

W.  Batcher  i  Son,  Blackhcath. 

"Primus"  Exposure  Record.  — This  consists  of  a  neat  metal 
frame  provided  with  screw  holes,  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the 
camera.     This  frame  holds  three  or  four  cards,  and  upon  these  the 
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details  of  the  exposures   may  be  recorded.      The   card  is  printed 
front  and  back,  and  will  accommodate  the  particulars  of  one  dozen 


exposures.    Fifty  cards  are  supplied  with  each  frame, 
venient  way  of  recording  exposures. 


It  is  a  con- 


"  Primus"  Plate- riBYKR. — As  indicated  by  the  illustration,  the^ 
plates  are  supported  in  wire  grooves  on  the  top  of  the  heating  plate. 
Underneath  the  plate  is  a  box,  which  forms  the  heating  chamber, 
through  which  an  atmospheric  gas  burner  runs,  and  is  connected/ 


with  the  house  gas  by  a  piece  of  indiarubber  tubing.  It  is  claimecP 
that  plates  may  be  dried  by  this  method  in  ten  minutes,  and,. 
intelligently  used,  it  is  one  that  should  be  found  very  acceptable- 
when  an  amateur  desires  to  quickly  dry  a  negative. 


"Primus"    Washing   Tray. — This  is  automatic  in  action,  and 
may  be  used  for  either  negatives  or  prints.    The  tray  is  placed 


"pplMUS 
AUTOMATIC 


under  a  stream  ot  water,  so  that  it  falls  ',n  the  pyramidal  division, 
and  into  the  half  of  the  tray  which  is  off  the  ground.  This  half, 
when  full,  tilts  up  the  other  half,  and  so  causes  the  stream  to  fall 
into  the  other  half.  The  rise  and  fall — in  other  words,  the  rocking 
— is  adjusted  by  means  of  the  screws  at  each  end.  We  can  speak 
from  practical  experience  of  this  tray  as  a  Tery  useful  little  bit  of 
apparatus. 

The  "Traveller"  Developing  S«t, 

R.  k,  J.  Beck,  Cornbill,  E.G. 

(in    use) 


(closed) 


This  is  a  handy  little  set,  that  packs  uj.  into  an  extremely  small  com- 
pass, which  should  be  found  very  useful  to  those  who,  when  travel- 
ling, have  little  space  to  spare  for  their  photographic  impedimenta. 
It  consists  of  a  ruby  lantern,  the  protecting  covers  of  which  serve 
as  developing  trays.  A  partitioned  case  carries  a  measure,  night- 
light,  and  granulated  hypo.  Concentrated  developers  in  dry  powder 
are  given.    The  trays  are  coated  with  a  tough  enamel,  which   i.s. 
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proof  against  acids  and  alkalies.  The  measure  is  of  a  convenient 
form  for  dissolving  the  developer.  The  developer  is  contained  in 
two  small  bottles  with  screw  caps,  which  serve  as  measures  when 
mixing  a  solution  for  use,  no  weighing  being  required.  The  hypo- 
sulphite occupies  the  minimum  of  space. 

It  is  a  compact  little  set,  and  capable  of  being  very  useful  to  the 
traveller.    The  size  of  the  closed  packet  is  about  5x4x3  inches. 


HetDjS  antr  B^ot^^. 


Messrs.  Elkinqton  &  Co.  have  removed  from  Churoh-streettollSJ,  Abbey- 
Street,  Nuneaton. 

Mr.  Alhxander  Fjshkh  lias  had  the  honour  of  submitting  his  enamels  for 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen's  inspection,  who  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  give 
him  .1  conmiission  to  execute  one  for  her. 

As  already  announced,  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Association 
of  Professional  Photographers  will  be  held  on  Monday  next,  September  28,  at 
Andertou's  Hotel,  Fleet-street.  The  President  will  take  the  chair  at  four 
o'clock.  The  dinner  will  take  place  at  seven  o'clock  the  same  day  at  the 
same  hotel. 

The  Lastebn  -  slide  Exchange  Club  (Established  1889).— -Mr.  A.  J. 
Richardson,  of  Summerville  Dore,  near  Sheffield,  who  has,  for  the  last  four 
years,  been  the  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  above  Club  having  resigned,  the  vacancy 
has  been  tilled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Hawker,  of  Mutley  House, 
Plymouth.  Mr.  Hawker  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  gentleman  desirous  of 
joining  the  Club.    The  subscription  is  nominal. 

The  Photographic  Club.— The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be 
held  in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton's  Hotel.  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  at  eight  o'clock 
on  Wednesday  evening,  September  30.  First  Travellers'  Night,  and  Mr.  H. 
Snowden  Ward  will  deliver  a  lecture,  with  lantern  illustrations,  and  entitled 
Shakespeare  at  Hvme.  Visitors  are  welcomed  upon  the  personal  introduction 
of  a  member,  or  an  invitation  card  can  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  5.'),  Dalston-lane,  London. 

A  GIRL  who  can  see  the  Kiintgen  rays  has  been  found  by  Dr.  Brandes,  of 
Halle,  who  discovered  her.  Starting  from  the  fact  that  the  rays  do  not 
penetrate  lenses,  he  hunted  for  some  one  the  lens  of  whose  eyes  had  been 
removed,  an  operation  performed  not  rarely  for  extreme  short-sightedness  or 
for  cataract.  'The  girl,  who  had  had  the  lens  other  left  eye  removed,  was  able 
to  see  the  light  with  it,  thoush  the  right  eye,  which  retained  its  lens,  could 
see  nothing.  Dr.  Brandes  asserts  that  the  rays  affect  the  retina  of  the  eye, 
and,  if  any  one's  head  is  enclosed  in  an  opaque  vessel  near  the  source  of  the 
rays,  the  light  can  be  seen  even  with  closed  eyes. 

Kite  Photogr.vphs  OF  Boston.— Mr.  William  A.  Eddy,  of  Bayonne,  N.  J., 
has  succeeded  in  making  several  distinct  photographic  views  of  Boston  from  a 
great  height  by  means  of  a  camera  supported  from  liites.  The  kites  were  of 
the  tailless  type  used  at  the  Blue  Hill  Observatory,  where  an  altitude  of 
7441  feet  was  obtained,  and  were  six  and  seven  feet  in  diameter.  Four  to 
eight  of  these  kites  were  required  to  support  the  camera,  depending  upon  the 
strength  of  the  wind.  Distinct  views  were  obtained  of  the  Common,  Beacon- 
street,  Commonwealth-avenue,  Charles  River,  and  the  outlying  suburbs,  and 
Mr.  Eddy  estimates  that  in  one  of  the  views  the  camera  was,  at  the  moment  of 
xposure,  150O  feet  above  the  pavement. 

Lewisham  Camera  Club.— An  Exhibition  of  Members'  Work  will  be  held 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  September  28  and  29,  1S96,  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of 
the  Lewisham  High-road  Congregational  Church.  Numerous  examples  of 
'vork  in  the  various  processes  of  photography  will  be  shown,  including  a 
unique  exhibit  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  of  early  and  present  photographic 
work,  including  a  splendid  collection  of  ceramic  enamels.  On  each  evening 
there  will  be  a  demonstration  of  Platinolype  Printing  and  Developvient,  by 
Professor  Carlton  J.  Lambert,  M.^V.,  F.R.A.S.  ;  Printing  and  Enlarging  on 
Itromidi'  /'aper,  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Davis.  A  choice  collection  of  lantern  slides  will 
be  shown  on  the  screen.  Selections  of  instrumental  music.  The  £.xhibition 
will  l>e  opened  on  the  first  day  by  the  President,  Mr.  B.  Davidson  ;  on  the 
second  day  by  Mr.  A.  Horsley  Hinton.  Doors  open  on  Monday  at  seven  p.m., 
and  on  Tuesday  at  three  p.m.     Admission  by  ticket,  price  6d.  each. 

The  Photograph  ok  Tynan  and  how  it  led  to  his  Identification  and 
Arrest.— Mr.  Hem  ery,  of  Hanover-street,  Peckham  writes:  "  Shortly  before 
the  assassination  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke,  Tynan  was  a 
frequent  visitor  to  my  studio,  he  living  only  three  or  four  minutes  distant, 
remaining  in  conversation  often  for  an  hour  or  more  to  talk  about  distressed 
Ireland.  Close  to  him  lived  another  irreconcilable,  Frank  Byrne,  and  the 
police  from  Scotland  Yard,  taking  advantage  one  day  of  his  absence  from 
home,  made  a  raid  upon  the  house,  and,  finding  there  a  photograph  of  a  gentle- 
man in  the  uniform  of  the  Queen's  Westminster  Volunteers,  brought  it  to  me, 
asking  if  I  knew  who  it  was.  I  replied,  'Certainly  I  do.  I  hope  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  him.'  After  some  conversation,  I  began  to  think— re- 
calling other  circumstances,  and  knowing  that  Tynan  was  in  Dublin  on  the 
fatal  6th  of  May — that  it  might,  perh.aps,  be  none  other  than  the  mysterious 
'No.  1,'  about  whom  there  was  so  much  mystery.  Having  hazarded  that 
opinion,  I  lost  no  time  in  seeing  Mr.  Williamson  (Head  of  the  Criminal  In- 
vestieation  Department),  and,  after  a  private  interview,  at  which  I  gave  my 
reasons  for  the  suspicion,  the  photograph  was  sent  to  Dublin  Castle,  where  it 
was  at  once  identified  by  Carey  and  others  as  the  man,  '  No  1,'  who  controlled 
and  directed  their  movements.  '  And  a  very  good  portrait  too,'  said  Carey. 
After  that  there  was  no  difficulty,  as  my  book  supplied  the  name  and  address 


of  the  unknown,  and,  the  warrant  filled  up,  250  copies  were  printed  and  dis- 
tributed at  every  seaport  in  the  Kingdom  within  twenty-four  hours.  But  the 
bird  had  flown.  The  portraits  were  taken  about  ten  days  previous  to  the 
dreadful  event  in  Pho-nlx  Park,  and  it  seems  evident  that  the  man  desired  that 
his  family  should  possess  a  memento  of  him  in  case  he  was  caught  and  cor,- 
demned  for  the  crime  so  soon  to  be  committed." 


liatent  Beh)^, 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  September  7  and 

September  12,  1896  :— 

Screen  Kinetoscopt.— No.  19,716.  "Improved  Apparatus  for  Enabling 
Photographic  Images  to  be  Taken,  Projected,  or  Viewed  in  Rapid  Suc- 
cession."    F.  W.  Taylor  .and  A.  Lomax. 

Developing  Apparatus.— No,  V.'.7-2ti.  "A  New  or  Improved  Apparatus  for 
Develojring,  Fixing,  and  Toning  Photographs. "  Complete  specification. 
W.  Grunow. 

Cera.mic  Photography.— No.  19,917.  "  Improvements  in  and  connected  with 
Ceramic  Photogranhy  as  applied  to  Watches  and  Time-piece  Dials 
having  a  Ceramic  Base  for  the  Figures."    H.  Nicholls  and  R.  Crowe. 

Film-holder.- No.  19,923.  "An  Improved  Mechanical  Appliance  for  easily 
Attaching  and  securely  Holding  Photographic  Films  Flat  to  Rigid 
Supports."    W.  KiDSTON. 

Films—No.  20,080.  "Improvements  in  Means  or  Apparatus  Employed  in 
the  Manufacture  of  Photographic  Films."  Complete  specification. 
A.  C'.  Edwards. 

Draining  Racks. — No.  20.179.  "  Improvements  in  Photographic  Washinjc 
and  Draining  Racks. "    0.  F.  Leh.mann. 

Camera  Stands. — No.  20,251.  "Improvements  in  Attachments  for  con- 
necting Photographic  Cameras,  Surveying  Instruments,  and  the  like  tc- 
their  Stands  or  Tripods."    Complete  specification.     D.  H.  T.  Peploex. 


MtninQ&  of  ^oct^tt^ie;. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


September. : 


Nune  (A  Society. 


Bnbjeet. 


28   

Bradford 

2g,  ■£>  

28 

National  Association  of  Pro-  f 

fessioual  Photograpliers  ...  f 

28     

North  Middlasai 

29 

30 

.'  BinnisKhun  Photo.  Society    ... 

•JO 

30 

.   Oroydon  Camera  Olub  

30 

30 

October. 
1 

Tji'Vflrpool  Amfttfliir 

1 

.i  Woodford  

SmokhiET  Oorcert. 

Exhibition  of  Member-s'  Work. 

1  Annual  Meeting  at  Anderton's  Hote\. 

t     Fleet-street.  4  p.m.    Dinner  at  7. 

J  Lantern    Slidas    and   their    Production. 

<     E.  Doekrce. 

■Die  Hat  ftann  Procesf.    W.  Gamble. 

{Last  Day  for  sendmg  in  Competition, 
Pictures,  August  Excursions,  Lill  es- 
hall  and  Worcester. 
Annual  Geueral  Meeting. 
Excursion  :  Chalion,    Leader,  J.  Smith. 
J  Beginners*  Lecture. — I.  Choice  of  Appa- 
(      ratiis.     C.  C  Vevers. 
Shal:e^eare  at  Home.    H.  Snowden  "Ward^ 


Smoking  Concert. 

( Inteiisijication   and  Reduction  of  Nega- 

\     tives.     Mr.  Malby. 


LONDON  AND  PROVIXCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

September  17, — Mr.  A.  Haddon  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Slater  brought  up  and  subsequently  presented  to  the  Association, 
a  couple  of  meclianical  )>rints,  and  a  discussion  ensued  as  to  the  method  of 
their  production.  Mr.  Slater  remarked  that  they  could  be  printed  off  as. 
(juickly  as  letterpress,  while  their  cost  was  very  low,  and  he  thought  they 
might  be  a  serious  competitor  with  photogravures,  to  which  process  they  bore 
a  marked  resemblance. 

ilr.  JI.\CKIE  said  there  was  a  photogravure  process  in  which  there  was  a 
grain  of  a  network  character  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  powder  grain,  and  he- 
thought  the  prints  shown  might  be  by  that  process.  On  examination  there  was 
a  distinct  appearance  of  cross  lines. 

Mounting  P.O.P. 

Mr.  Batston  opened  a  discussion  on  the  best  way  to  mount  gelatine  papers. 
From  their  first  introduction  he  had  found  it  a  very  different  thing  to  albu- 
menised  paper,  but  he  had  adopted  the  following  plan,  which,  however,  he  did^ 
not  assert  was  necessarily  the  best,  but  it  was  still  very  good.  The  prints, 
after  being  trimmed,  are  soaked  for  a  short  time  in  water  and  drained,  and 
then  placed  face  downwards,  one  upon  another,  to  any  number,  upon  a  piece  of 
glass.  The  surface  moisture  is  then  dabbed  ott'  the  top  one,  and  starch  paste 
or  Higgins  mounter,  which  answered  as  well,  applied  with  a  brush.  It  is  then 
transferred  to  the  mount,  if  possible  avoiding  handling  the  comers,  and  is 
rubbed  down  with  a  wet  cloth  or  sponge.  He  did  not  use  alum  with  the= 
prints. 

Mr.  Mackie  said  the  whole  secret  of  mounting  P.O.P.  prints  consisted  la 
rubbing  them  well  down. 
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Mr.  Hendkiison  had  saved  much  trouble  by  rolling  the  print*  with  a  rubber 
roller,  with  a  piece  of  waxed  paper  between  it  and  the  print.  Cloth  or  paper 
would  stick  to  the  surface. 

Mr.  Magkib  had  mounted  a  large  number  with  the  aid  of  a  cloth  and  roller, 
and  did  not  find  the  cloth  stick,  and  any  impression  left  by  it  would  dry  out. 

Mr.  Henderson  showed  a  print  toned  with  the  combined  lead  and  gold 
bath,  originally  mounted  in  the  year  1859  with  st»rch,  and  which  he  had  occa- 
sion recently  to  remount.  He  experienced  great  difficulty  in  removing  it  from 
the  mount,  and  then  only  with  the  aid  of  such  hot  water  that  the  whites  were 
jeilowed. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 
September  16,— Mr.  H.  P.  Smith  in  the  chair. 

\'arious  objects  of  interest  were  shown.     Mr.  Charles  Wallis  showed  some  of 
the  photographs  he  had  made  whilst  upon  his  holiday  tour  at  Fc-camp.     He 
promised  to  give  the  Club  an  eveuing,  entitled  Myfloliday  Trip,  on  December  9, 
illustr.-ited  with  lantern  slides. 
The  subject  of  the  evening  was — 

FixiNo  Prints. 

A  member  stated  that  he  had  recently  experienced  a  liability  with  certain 
samples  of  hyposulphite  to  reduction  of  the  image.  This  was  most  noticeable 
ivith  a  freshly  made  fi.\ing  bath,  and  the  reducing  effect  apparently  wore  off 
after  the  bath  had  been  used  a  little.  He  had  subjected  the  salt  to  e.-camiua- 
tion,  and  found  it  to  be  a  reasonably  pure  commercial  article,  and  without 
trace  of  free  acid.  He  added  that  a  bromide  print  placed  in  the  bath  made 
with  the  hypo  to  which  he  referred  would  turn  to  a  brown  colour  after  about 
thirty  minutes'  immersion. 

Mr.  Bridge  said  he  had  once  left  a  print  for  four  days  and  nights  in  an  old 
typo  bath ;  it  had  turned  to  a  beautiful  purple,  and  he  thought  he  had  acci- 
■dent.iUy  discovered  a  new  process,  but  he  could  not  repeat  the  experiment  with 
success. 

Mr.  Mackie  said  that  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago  Mr,  Garrett  had  shown 
some  beautiful  lantern  slides  at  the  Club.  He  said  he  (Mr.  Garrett)  had  toned 
them  by  leaving  them  in  the  hypo  all  night.  This  effect  was  probably  due  to 
the  silver  dissolved  in  the  bath  rather  than  to  any  direct  action  of  the  hypo 
itself.  He  added  that  he  (Mr.  Mackie)  thought  it  probable  that  the  liability 
to  fade  in  silver  prints  may  often  be  attributed  in  part  to  this  cause. 

Mr.  Bridge  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  Professor  Haddon's  experi- 
ments were  on  all  fours  with  ordinary  practice. 

Mr.  Mackie  thought  they  were.  He  believed  that  Professor  Haddon's 
original  experiments  had  been  made  with  pieces  of  paper  cut  from  the  white 
skies  of  landscape  prints.  Professor  Haddon  demonstrated  that  there  was 
always  silver  left  in  the  whites  of  a  print,  and  possibly  this  was  due  to  the 
cause  he  (Mr.  Mackie)  had  already  referred  to,  viz.,  the  presence  of  a  salt  of 
silver  in  the  hypo  bath. 

Mr.  Williams  asked  if  any  member  could  tell  him  how  to  prepare  a  print  so 
that  it  would  certainly  fade.  Some  time  since  he  had  been  very  anxious  to 
produce  a  print  which  would  not  last,  and  he  had  purposely  left  much  of  the 
Ihypo  in  the  print ;  to  his  surprise,  this  picture  had  not  faded  twelve  months 
after  it  was  made. 

The  Annual  Outino, 

Members  and  friends  of  the  Photographic  Club,  to  the  number  of  thirty 
persons,  proceeded,  on  Saturday,  the  19th,  to  the  Bull  and  Bush,  at  Hamp- 
stead,  to  enjoy  what  has  been  for  some  time  regarded  as  an  Annual  Tea. 
Some  of  the  members  met  earlier  in  the  afternoon  and  rambled  over  the  Heath 
and  surrounding  country.  At  six  o'clock  Mr.  Frank  Haes  took  the  presidential 
chair,  supported  by  Mr.  A.  Cowan,  in  the  vice-chaii-,  and  a  substantial  tea  was 
done  full  justice  to. 

trospel  Oak  PhotograpUlc  Society.— On  September  15,  Mr.  Eamsay  gave  a 
'demonstration  of 

SoLio  Paper. 

He  commenced  by  a  reference  to  combined  baths,  which  he  condemned,  on  th 
ground  th.-it  the  prints  toned  in  this  manner  were  not  permanent.  "The  bath 
tie  was  going  to  use  was  in  two  solutions,  one  a  solution  of  sulphocyanide,  and 
the  other  a  solution  containing  acetate  of  soda  and  gold  chloride.  Treating  of 
the  defects  in  prints,  he  said  that  a  pink  or  green  tinge  in  the  half-tones  and 
high  lights  was  due  either  to  heat  or  to  an  excess  of  sulphocyanide.  He  then 
proceeded  to  tone  some  prints  which  he  had  brought  to  the  meeting,  and  sai  I 
that,  on  putting  tliem  into  the  bath,  tliey  became  covered  with  a  sort  of  bloom 
which  appeared  on  the  surface,  and  which  would  make  them  appear,  by 
reflected  light,  over-toned,  before  the  actual  toning  had  commenced.  The 
jiroperway  to  judge  the  progress  of  toning  was  to  examine  the  prints  by  trans- 
mitteil  light ;  and,  for  warm  tones,  they  should  be  removed  from  the  bath 
whilst  there  were  still  some  traces  of  warmth  in  the  shadows ;  but  for  cold 
tones,  inclining  to  purple,  tliey  were  not  to  be  removed  until  all  traces  of 
warmth  had  disappeared.  He  also  said  that,  the  longer  a  print  was  to  bs 
■toned,  the  further  the  printing  must  be  carried  ;  and,  further,  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  bath  should  not  exceed  t'>^'  to  70"  F.  The  prints  should  be 
bandied  as  little  as  possible,  since  perspiration  produces  a  red  stain,  particu- 
larly with  matt  Solio. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.— September  15,  Mr.  E.  Puttock  in  the 
•chair.— In  reply  to  a  ((uestiou  raised  as  to  tlie  darkening  of  a  solution  of 
potassiumchloro-platinite,  opinion  was  expre.ssed as  to  theeffect  that  suchdarken- 
ing  did  not  practically  interfere  with  tlie  toning  power  of  the  solution  providing 
that  the  metal  was  not  precipitated.  Mr.  Hensler  advised  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  nitric  acid  to  the  solution  when  first  made  up;  it  would  then 
keep  clear.  Mr.  Westcott  said  that,  if  precipitation  took  place,  an  addition 
of  a  little  nitric  acid  would  redissolve  the  precipitate.  A  question  was  asked 
.as  to  the  best  method  of  reducing  over-printed  prints.    lu  reply,  it  was  said 


that  both  Farmer's  and  Belitzki's  reducers  respectively  could  be  used,  but  that 
unless  the  original  negative  were  not  in  existence,  it  were  better  to  make  a 
fresli  print. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.— September  21,  Mr.  H.  Smith  in 

the  chair.— Mr.  J.  W.  MahcHant  gave  a  demonstration  on— 

The  Platinotypb  Pkocess, 

especially  intended  for  begiimers.  He  dwelt  on  the  simplicity  of  the  process, 
and  said  the  main  thing  to  guard  against  was  damp.  He  developed  a  number 
of  prints  some  from  negatives  supplied  by  a  few  of  the  younger  workers,  and 
tliey  included  a  few  very  fine  prints,  supplied  by  Mr.  Humphries,  of  the 
Platiiiotype  Company.  He  showed  what  could  Ije  done  in  the  way  of  getting 
out  detail  and  keeping  back  too  dark  shadows  by  means  of  glycerine  and  local 
development  with  different  strengths  of  developer.  A  very  aide  demonstration 
wa.s  brought  to  a  close  by  a  few  words  from  the  Pbbsidkmt  (Mr.  .Mummery),  in 
which  he  said  he  ho[)ed  to  see  some  result  from  this  on  the  walls  of  the  annaal 
Exhibition,  by  members  who  have  not  used  this  process  taking  to  it  in  place  of 
silver  printing. 

Aahton-imder-Lyne  Photogrraphlc  Society.  — Aquarius  emptied  all  hin 
watering  pots  upon  the  unfortunate  photographers  wlio  went  to  Bolton  Wood 
on  Saturday,  September  12,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Hamilton.  Other 
excursionists  can  make  a  tolerable  shift  whatever  the  weather  may  be.  They 
can  take  their  ease  at  an  inn,  and,  if  mere  sightseers,  they  can  even  plod  along 
m  spite  of  the  pelting  of  the  rain,  and  enjoy  themselves  to  a  moderate  extent. 
But  photography  is  always  associated  with  a  fair  amount  of  daylight  and  not 
a  small  allowance  even  of  sunshine.  The  annual  trip  of  the  Ashton  Photo- 
graphic Society,  under  the  guidance  of  the  President,  is  looked  upon  as  an 
occasion  for  establishing  a  new  record  in  the  number  of  plates  usually  exposed. 
On  such  a  day  as  Saturday  was,  with  all  the  usual  essentials  at  a  minimum, 
there  was  little  to  be  gained  by  attempting  to  get  pictures,— 

"  From  mid  noon  the  rain 
Had  fallen  in  torrents,  all  the  mountain  tops 
Were  hidden,  and  black  vapoara  coursed  their  sides." 

Everything  wore  a  dismal  and  bedraggled  look.  Mist  and  darkness  accompanied 
the  heaviest  downpours.  If  the  day  had  been  alike  all  through,  it  would 
have  been  about  as  had  as  it  possibly  could  be  ;  but  then  there  were  intervals  of 
comparative  illumination,  which  rendered  photographic  work  not  altogether 
impossible.  The  noble  old  Abbey  looked  almost  dark  and  frowning,  if  such 
lovely  places  ever  can  wear  a  forbidding  aspect.  One  cannot  help  deploring 
that  the  Reformation  should  have  been  accompanied  by  the  dismantling  of  so 
many  of  these  ancient  structures,  necessitating  the  erection  of  a  great  nianv 
inferior  religious  houses.  It  was  thought  the  rookeries  must  come  down  to 
disperse  the  crows,  but  one  now  sees  that  no  such  necessity  really  existed.  We 
see  at  Bolton  Abbey,  side  by  side,  the  preservation  of  one  part  as  all  might 
have  been  preserved,  and  the  ruin  of  the  rest,  which,  at  no  great  expense, 
might  al.so  have  been  preserved  for  religious  or  scholastic  uses.  Some  of  the  men 
of  that  old  destructive  time  have  left  on  record  similar  sentiments  ;  but,  in  great 
national  movements,  the  most  violent  course  is  commonly  adopted  and  after- 
wards repented.  However,  the  very  hand  of  the  destroyer  has  only  made  these 
old  places  more  revered  and  admired  than  they  would  have  been  had  they  come 
down  to  us  intact.  A  stately  ruin  comes  almost  to  be  worshipped  by  the  poet 
and  the  painter,  who  would  have  seen  nothing  in  the  original  building  to  inspire 
raptures  such  as  Sir  Walter  Scott's  over  Melrose  seen  by  moonlight.  A  ruin, 
in  like  manner,  attracts  the  photographers  with  a  subtle  magnetism.  Why 
should  it  be  so?  Various  people  have  their  interpretations.  "  Age,  like  dis- 
tance, lends  a  double  charm,"  says  one  ;  but  a  building  (luite  as  old  that  is 
enture  excites  no  such  feeling.  Some  absurd  conclusions,  we  think,  have  betai 
drawn,  such  as  this  : — 

"  ThlQkest  thou  the  thousand  eyes  that  shine  with  rapture  on  a  rnin 
Would  have  looked  with  halt  their  wonder  on  the  perfect  pile  ? 
And  wherefore  not — but  that  light  hints,  suggesting  nnt  een  beautlest 
Fill  the  complacant  gazer  with  self-grown  conceits  '^  " 

This  is  a  very  imperfect  analysts  of  one's  feelings.  The  sentiment  of  pity  is 
stirred  in  the  breast,  as  it  would  be  by  the  spectacle  of  an  "  archangel  ruined," 
or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  by  some  poor  man  who  has  ruined  himself  and 
become  a  miserable  wreck.  The  mind  is  carried  back  direct  by  the  ruin  of  to- 
day to  the  far-off'  time  when  the  building  was  in  use.  It  is  not  now  associated 
with  any  modern  purpose,  and  is  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  miraculous  survival, 
wonderfully  preserved  from  a  lost  antiquity.  It  looks  desolate,  forlorn,  and 
neglected,  and  one',s  sympathy  naturally  flows  out  to  it.  Nature  does  its 
jiart  to  beautify  the  old  pile  by  methods  which  are  carefully  battled  against 
in  modern  structures  ;  and  Nature,  having  her  own  sweet  way,  clothes  the 
rude  stones  with  a  more  delicate  vesture  than  ever  covered  the  "  perfect  pile  " 
in  all  its  glory.  It  is  a  true  sentiment,  which  resents  anything  like  "  restora- 
tion "  applied  to  a  ruin.  No  ruin  can  be  restored.  The  only  thing  that  can 
be  done  is  to  protect  it  from  too  rapid  decay,  and  this  dutv  is  now  better 
discharged  than  it  used  to  be  in  England  and  elsewhere. 


1898. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 


Sept  25 -Nov.  7 Photographic  Salon,  Dudley  Gillery,  Piccadilly.    Alfired 

Maskell,  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly. 

„    28,  29 Lewisham  Camera  Club.     H.  M.  C.  Sprunt,  192,  New 

Cross-road,  London,  S.E. 

„    28-Nov.  12    ...  Royal   Photographic   Society.     B.    Child   Bayley,  12, 
Hanover-square. 

Decembers,  4 Aintree  Photographic  Society.    E.  P.  Heron,  2  Tihaey; 

street,  Orrell.Park,  Aintree,  Liverpool 

Dec.  1898-Jan.  1897   Bristol  International. 
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©ottejSaiOtttrence. 


f^"  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper,    No  notice  is  taken 
of  communtcatioTls  uiiless  the  names  and  addresses  oit^  wr  ters  are  giren. 

■MR.  CHILD  BA.YLET  (AND  OTHER  AUTHOEITIES)  ON  ART. 
To  the  Editors. 
Sir,— I  think  very  few  recognise  what  an  extremely  clever  joke  was 
that  paper  of  Mr.  Child  Bayley'e  on  Photociraphic  Societies  and  Photo- 
graphic Art.  That  our  dear  old  friend  Robinson  should  have  gone  into 
hysterics  over  it  is  hardly  evidence  of  the  fact,  for  a  baby  might  deceive 
him,  but  that  such  wary  birds  as  Davison,  Maskell,  and  Horsley  Hinton 
should  have  allowed  their  tails  to  be  salted  in  such  a  simple  manner  I  am 
■surprised  at. 

Mr.  Bayley  knows  nothing  about  art,  they  one  and  all  tell  us.  Perhaps 
not,  but  he  has,  undoubtedly,  a  considerable  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  he  has  used  his  knowledge  with  the  most  admirable  judgment  of  the 
weakness  of  his  victims. 

Blood  and  thunder !  is  this  npstirt  minion  of  an'institution  which  has 
•dared  to  succeed,  when  we  have  pronounced  its  extinction,  to  question 
our  self-constituted  authority  to  decree  the  fashions  in  art  ?  No  !  Let 
us  go  for  him. 

And  they  go,  which  was  just  what  he  wanted. 

The  "  veteran  photographer,"  let  us  cive  him  the  title  he  loves,  leads 
the  attack,  if  attack  it  can  he  called,  for  his  playful  fancy  disarms  his 
pen.  His  heavy  artillery  are  but  firework  bombs,  which,  with  a  loud 
■explosion,  burst  into  a  radiant  display,  then  fade  into  nothingness.  His 
small  arms  are  as  dangerous  as  the  confetti  of  the  carnival.  Life,  to 
him  is  one  long  carnival.  He  takes  nothing  seriously,  and  no  one  takes 
him  seriously. 

The  saturnine  Maskell  treats  the  matter  in  an  entirely  different  manner. 
He  evidently  recognises  the  difficulty  of  the  position,  and,  finding  it  un- 
assailable, and  to  make  a  demonstration,  fires  bullets  into  the  air,  and 
■they  fall  amongst  his  allies. 

Davison  endeavours  to  make  us  think  he  despises  his  enemy,  and, 
assuming  calmness,  apostrophises  the  clouds,  but  he  betrays  his  agita- 
-tion.  What  a  childish  evasion  of  the  point  that  was  to  suggest  that  Mr. 
Bayley  should  produce  a  work  of  art  as  an  example.  Mr.  Bayley  was  not 
discussing  art  as  Mr.  Davison  and  they  all  pretend  to  infer.  He  was 
•denouncing  the  tommy-rot  that  is  inflicted  upon  us  as  art-teaching. 

Perhaps  the  most  amusing  record  is  that  of  Horsley  Hinton.  He 
flings  himself  about  something  after  the  fashion  of  a  Drury-lane  terrua- 
gant,  who,  after  a  night  of  excess,  is  being  conducted  to  the  police 
station.  There  is  no  beating  the  bush  about  him.  The  matter  is  a  too 
serious  one  to  him  to  stand  upon  punctilios,  as  he  carefully  misquotes 
the  paper  and  the  discussion  which  followed  it,  and  then  demolishes  the 
phantoms  he  has  raised. 

In  congratulating  Mr.  Child  Bayley  on  his  successful  production,  we 
ought  not  to  omit  to  thank  the  four  gentlemen  who  have  played  as 
■comedians  in  the  piece.  We  have  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh  at  their  ex- 
pense, for  which  I  am  sure  we  all  hope  they  will  forgive  us. 

Secondly,  they  have  all  done  more  than  a  little  towards  the  advance- 
ment of  photography  in  its  artistic  application,  and  we  appreciate  their 
•services  in  this  direction.  We  may  smile  at  their  vanity,  Ijut  none  the 
less  we  recognise  that  in  many  ways  they  are  worthy  of  admiration. 

In  order  to  give  the  dear  old  boy  an  opportunity  of  slaying  me  with  his 
-quill,  may  I  sign  myself  Asothee  Oli.  Mejiber. 

♦- 

PHARMACEUTICAL  EDUCATION. 
To  the.  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  following  conversation  between  a  young  P.iarma- 
centical  Chemist  and  a  customer  shows  the  extent  of  their  English. 

"  A  customer  asked  the  chemist  if  he  had  any  good  vinegar,  as  where 
he  got  it  last  it  was  poor,  although  called  40's.  The  chemist  assured  him 
his  was  very  good,  being  elevens.  The  customer,  knowing  a  little  about 
specific  gravity,  could  not  understand  how  a  vinegar  of  specific  gravity 
I'OIS  could  be  better  than  1-052,  but  took  it  and  found  it  very  good; 
next  time  he  asked  the  chemist  if  he  was  sure  it  was  elevens,  and  he 
said  yes,  quite  sure,  he  would  show  him  the  invoice,  and,  lo  and  behold  ! 
on  seeing  the  invoice  it  was  by  Hill  Evans,  the  well-known  makers— a 
good  specimen  of  silent  H."     Chemist  and  Druggist,  please  quote. 

Medico. 


THE  POISONS  ACT. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  allow  me  to  point  out  one  or  two  inaccuracies  in 
your  leader  in  this  week's  Journal  ? 

X.  There  is  no  law  "compelling  the  vendor  (of  poisons)  to  be  a 
pharmaceutical  chemist."  I  am  not  one,  and  yet  am  legally  qualified  to 
«ell  any  poison  on  the  schedule. 

2.  No  one  can  sell,  as  you  seem  to  suggest,  methylated  spirit  in  avy 


quantity,  or  of  any  quality,  either  "  old "  or  "  new,"  unless  he  be  an 
authorised  methylator  or  licensed  retailer. 

3.  The  Pharmaceutical  Society  does  not  allow  widows  of  chemists,  as 
such,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  tlieir  deceased  husbands,  nor  is  the  widow 
legally  entitled  to  carry  on  the  business  in  partnership  with  a  qualified 
chemist.  My  mother  was  a  chemist's  widow,  so  I  can  speak  from  per- 
sonal experience. 

4.  You  sneer  at  the  idea  of  the  "safety  of  the  public"  being  the 
raison-d'etre  of  the  Poisons  -\ct.  Might  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  deaths,  accidental  and  otherwise,  from  unscheduled 
poisons  is  on  the  increase,  while  those  from  scheduled  poisons  are  de- 
creasing every  year?  Take  carbolic  acid  for  instance.  This  article  is 
sold  indiscriminately  by  grocers  and  oilmen,  and  the  number  of  deaths 
caused  by  it  alone  averages  at  present  one  per  day.  Is  it  too  much  to 
suppose  there  is  some  connexion  between  the  unrestricted  sale  of  this 
poison  and  the  number  of  agonising  deaths  produced  by  it  ?  Incidentally 
I  may  remark  that  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  have  done  their  best  for 
many  years  past  to  get  carbolic  acid  put  on  the  schedule ;  but  you,  in 
the  interests  of  free  trading,  will  be  glad  to  know,  without  avail.  And  so 
victim  after  victim  (some  innocently,  some  with  fixed  intention)  go  to 
their  doom,  and  undergo  one  of  the  most  horribly  cruel  deaths  it  is 
possible  for  poor  humanity  to  endure,  and  all  in  the  name  of  liberty. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A  Trades  Unionist. 


THE  POISONS  EXCITEMENT. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  —  The  numerous  paragraphs  and  communications  ap- 
pearing in  your  last  number  upon  the  subject  of  poison-vending,  are 
calculated  to  provide  considerable  amusement  for  a  section  of  your 
readers. 

C  demists  are  frequently  prosecuted  by  the  Medical  Defence  Association 
for  prescribing,  even  as  photographic  dealers  are  prosecuted  by  the  Phar- 
maceutical Council,  tor  selling  poisons.  But  I  never  yet  heard  of  a 
chemist  so  legally  prosecuted  and  fined,  writing  to  his  trade  periodical 
and  kicking  up  such  a  ridiculous  hullabaloo  because  the  law  would  not 
allow  him  to  do  just  as  he  pleased. 

A  chemist  on  the  Continent  has  a  higher  status  and  greater  privileges 
than  a  chemist  in  England,  but  even  in  England  he  has  a  status,  a 
charter,  and  a  title,  so  that  no  photographic  dealer,  not  being  a  legally 
qualified  chemist,  may  assume  the  title  of  "  chemist ;  "  neither  may  the 
chemist  assume  the  title,  not  having  earned  it,  of  "doctor,"  without 
rendering  himself  liable  to  prosecution  and  fine. 

But  what  is  a  "Photographic  Dealer?"  We  find  tinkers,  tailors, 
ironmongers,  haberdashers,  furniture  brokers,  .Jacks-of-all-trades,  limited 
liabiUty  riggers,  et  hoc  genus  oinne,  cheerfully  innocent  of' chemistry, 
optics,  mechanics,  and  other  collateral  sciences,  and  with  a  smattering 
of  photography,  "  going  into  "  the  photographic  trade  on  the  celebrated 
"  sell-the-goods  "  principle,  as  exemplified  in  the  Law  Courts,  announc- 
ing themselves  as  photographic  dealers,  and  clamouring  for  the  privi- 
leges of  the  chemist  without  paying  the  fees,  passing  the  examination,  or 
proving  their  efficiency  m  any  way  whatever.  These  gentlemen  modestly 
suggest  that  it  may  be  necessary  for  such  an  inferior  person  as  a  chemist 
to  be  placed  under  legal  restrictions  in  the  vending  of  poisons,  but  that 
such  a  genius  as  a  photographic  dealer  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  the 
same  laws.  A  photographic  dealer  is  so  entirely  satisfied  as  to  liis  own 
immense  personal  superiority  that  to  request  him  to  pass  an  examination 
would  be  an  outrageous  insult. 

Your  conespondent  "Medico"  relates  an  interesting  anecdote  of  a 
'■  cutting  "  chemist  who  sold  a  Frena  camera  at  a  discount  to  a  customer, 
but  could  not  show  him  how  to  open  it.  If  your  correspondent  would  be 
kind  enough  to  write  and  relate  the  incident  to  Messrs.  Beck  &  Co.,  of 
Cornhill,  the  proprietors  of  the  Frena  camera,  they  will  have  a  little 
matter  of  business  to  adjust  with  the  "  cutting  "  chemist,  who  will  find 
that  this  time  he  has  been  so  sharp  that  he  has  "cut"  himself.— I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  Phabmacun. 

TAKING  PHOTOGRAPHS  FOR  NOTHING. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, —  What's  all  the  pother  about?  A  firm  sending  out 
circulars  ?  Some  who  choose  to  accept  are  forthwith  to  be  held  up  to 
scorn,  black-listed,  or  hung  right  oft.  By  whom,  pray?  First,  your 
noble  selves  say  they  deserve  the  reprobation  of  their  fellows.  For 
what,  Mr.  Editor  ?  Why,  conducting  their  own  business  according  to 
their'  own  lights.  Now,  what  in  the  world,  Mr.  Editor,  have  you  got  to 
do  with  me  or  my  business,  I  would  like  to  know  ?  Then  follows  friend 
"  Cosmos,"  inventor-patentee  of  the  black-list.  1  rather  like  "  Cosmos," 
you  know ;  so  leave  him  and  his  bunkum  severely  alone.  Another 
growler  is  the  eon  of  the  member  of  a  firm  who  make  a  practice  of 
placing  show-frames  in  surrounding  towns,  filled  in  with  a  very  few 
choice  specimens,  which  are  well  worth  21s.  cabinets  and  10s.  6d. 
cartes,  and  then  how  well  the  party  in  the  town  obtains  that  price  for 
similar  work,  but  they  place  a  very  small  frame,  and  very  large 
cabinets  12s  ,  cartes  5s.  per  dozen.     Looks  very  like  throwing  stones  and 
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living  in  glass  houses,  don't  it  ?     Then,  a  short  time  ago,  friend  Robinson 

was  at  us,  poor  d s,  for  not  joining  the  Convention  or  some  such 

gushing  so-called  outing,  for  we  mast  be  doing  poor  business,  not  able 
40  afford  a  spree  once  a  year ;  but  whisper  says.  Some  of  those  might 
have  paid  their  stock-dea'ers'  account,  ay,  and  some  of  the  mashers 
with  snaps  in  hand  paid  the  tailors.  Now,  I  try  to  "Mind  my  own 
business,"  "  Never  find  fault  with  amataurs,"  but  oblige  them  by  turns  ; 
.pay  my  way  and  have  an  outing  when  I  require  one  on  the  quiet. — I  am, 
dear  Mr.  Editor,  One  of  the  Pook  Slaughtered  Ones. 

P.S. — For  your  information  and  the  publishers,  who  have  caused  the 
commotion,  if  the  coupon-holder  or  they  expect  to  get  a  cabinet  for 
what  I  charge  and  get  4s.  6</.  for,  why  then  I  take  them  for 


ABOLISH  THE  PATENT  LAWS. 
To  the  Editobs. 

GENTLEaEN, — Having  always  considered  the  technical  press  an  educa- 
tional force,  I  feel  that  those  who  use  th»t  medium  to  ventilate  their 
ideas  should  restrain  themselves  within  an  educational  limit.  !'  Per- 
sonaUties,"  or  "Whose  the  first  foot?"  are  not  instructive,  and  should 
have  no  place  in  the  pages  of  our  technical  journals. 

Your  correspondent,  in  replying  to  my  cry.  Abolish  the  Patent  Laws, 
in  last  week's  issue,  has  propagated  a  conundrum  I  cannot  solve.  He 
admits  the  Patent  Law  is  a  fraud — a  device  to  catch  inventors  and  land 
■them  into  serious  law  expenses! — and  then  he  charges  me  with  the 
nefarious  opinion  that  I  advocate  stealing  other  people's  brains !  and 
with  a  barefaced  inconsistency  advises  all  inventors  to  be  careful  to 
secure  their  inventions  by  patent;  for  what? — that  they  may  become  a 
"prey  to  the  lawyers. 

The  absurdity  of  stealing  brains !  why,  one  cannot  steal  brains  unless 
you  out  off  the  head  and  run  away  with  it ;  and,  as  for  ideas,  they  are 
not  a  commercial  article  of  property,  and,  therefore,  they  are  pro  bono 
publico — not  patentable. 

If  your  correspondent  will  refer  to  the  opposite  page  of  the  Journal, 
same  issue,  re  "IVho  Invented  Kinetoscope?"  he  may  learn,  practically 
and  personally,  a  confirmation  of  what  I  advanced,  urging  the  removal 
of  all  restrictions  on  progress.  I  again  reassert  that  the  time  has  come 
when  we  must  blot  out  of  our  dictionaries  the  word  inventor.  There  is, 
•in  the  present  day,  no  such  person  possible  as  an  inventor  who  can  truly 
claim  that  he  arrived  at  his  discovery  through  the  exercise  of  his  in- 
/lividual  thought,  or  that  he  had  not  been  coached  to  it  by  what  he  had 
read,  or  had  seen  or  been  told,  probably  conveniently  forgetting  all  about 
it.  Where,  may  I  ask,  does  the  "stealing"  come  in?  Most  certainly 
■with  the  patentee. 

Your  correspondent  admits  logically  that  the  publication  of  the  specifi- 
•cation  of  a  patent  affords  the  opportunity  to  thousands  of  thieves  dodging 
around  to  see  how  much  of  other  peoples'  ideas  they  can  appropriate, 
without  getting  run  in ;  yet,  after  all,  he  advises  the  inventor  to  have  his 
specification  published. 

Oh,  innocent  student  of  the  higher  intelligence,  you  must  indeed  be 
Tery  much  so,  to  descry  against  what  we  all  know  to  our  cost  (and  some 
to  their  profit)  is  rampant  at  every  hand's-tum ;  why,  the  whole  population 
■of  the  entire  world  are  copying  or  stealing,  it  you  will,  from  one  another 
whatever  they  can  appropriate  profitably. 

If  we  had  not  our  Shakespeare  to  fall  back  on,  most  of  our  orators 
would  prove  very  shallow  brained  indeed,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the 
wide-spread  existence  of  a  public  press,  which  has  produced  this  higher 
intelligence  of  which  my  friend  complains,  there  would  be  fewer  patentees 
of  the  mushroom  hot-bed  sort.— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Dublin.  Joseph  Lewis  (a  plural  patentee). 


COLE'S  RISING  AND  FALLING  FRONT. 
To  the  Editobs, 
GENTLEirEN,— After  considerable  trouble  and  expense  to  me  in  bringing 
out  and  perfecting  the  patent  (both  English  and  American)  of  my  flexible 
rising  and  falling  front  for  cameras,  and  after  the  eulogistic  opinions  of 
the  same  by  the  whole  of  the  photographic  press,  I  need  hardly  tell 
jou  how  astonished  I  was  at  reading  the  statements  contained  in 
jour  issue  of  January  17  last  (which  apparently  was  attributable 
to  Mr.  Foxlee,  when  he  showed  the  model  of  a  camera  front  which 
had  been  made  by  Jlr.  Hare),  'that  it  included  all  the  saUent 
leatures  of  a  new  patent  camera  which  had  been  recently  exhibited  at 
the  Club  ; '  and,  again,  in  your  issue  of  February  7  last,  that  this  same 
model,  which  Mr.  Hare  then  presented  to  the  Club,  '  contained  the  prin- 
•ciple  of  a  newly  patented  camera  which  had  been  recently  shown  to  the 
members,  and  for  which  claims  of  originality  had  been  made  and 
contested  by  certain  members.'  These  remarks  applied  to  my  patent, 
and  I  felt  at  the  time  that  they  were  most  unjust,  as  the  model 
referred  to  does  not,  in  any  way,  contain  any  of  the  principles 
of  my  camera,  but  I  took  no  further  notice  of  it  until  it  was  drawn  most 
clearly  to  my  attention  that  the  statements  made  were  doing  me  irrre- 
parable  injury,  as  I  found  than  certain  manufacturers  before  whom  I 
placed  the  camera  for  sale  had  stated  that  "  the  idea  had  been  played  out 


for  a  number  of  years,"  and  refused  to  entertain  my  application  to  them, 
giving  as  their  authority  and  reasons  the  statements  before  mentioned, 
which  tliey  believed  to  be  true,  and  that  Mr.  Hare's  model  was  identical 
with  my  flexible  front. 

This  being  so.  I  then  took  steps  to  bring  the  matter  before  Mr.  Foxlee, 
and  also  wrote  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Club  on  the  Bub- 
ject,  who  read  my  letter  to  the  members  of  the  Club  at  a  meeting  held  on 
August  5  last,  with  the  result  that  the  members  (including  Mr.  Foxlee 
himself)  unanimously  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr,  Hare's  model  wat 
not  the  same  as  my  invention,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Club  wrote 
me  a  letter  in  these  words  :  "  1  was  instructed  to  write  you  that  it  was 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  members  present  that  the  rising  and  falling 
front  model  presented  to  the  Club  by  Mr.  Hare  is  not  the  same  as  your 
invention." 

This,  to  an  extent,  was  satisfactory  to  me,  as  showing  that  a  mistake 
bad  been  made,  although  it  has  not,  up  to  the  present,  removed  the 
damage  done  me,  as  any  statements  emanating  from  such  a  Club 
(bearing  the  highest  reputation,  as  the  Photographic  Club  does)  are 
naturally  taken  for  granted  by  the  rest  of  the  world  (who  have  not  an 
opportunitv  to  judge  for  themselves)  to  be  correct  and  well  founded  ;  bat 
I  hope,  bylhe  publicity  that  has  been  given  to  the  contradiction,  that  I 
may  have  the  benefit  due  to  me  for  the  originality  of  my  patent  and  the 
labour  bestowed  upon  it.  I  was  very  pleased  to  note  in  your  issoe  of 
August  21  last  that  Mr.  H.  C.  Rapson  had  called  attention  to  this  subject, 
for  which  I  thank  him. 

I  may  mention  that  the  Judges  at  the  Stanley  Show  of  1895  recognised 
its  value  and  awarded  it  the  silver  medal. 

Thanking  you  for  having  allowed  me  to  take  ap  so  mach  of  fyour 
valuable  space,  I  am,  yours,  &c.,  James  Colb. 

FREE  LANTERN  LECTURES  FOR  SCHOOLS,  &c. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Last  year,  through  your  courtesy,  we  were  able  to  draw 
the  attention  of  your  readers  to  an  effort  we  were  making  to  provide  Board 
and  National  schools,  evening  classes,  temperance  and  religions  societies, 
Y.M.C.A.'s,  Colleges,  &c.,  with  lantern  lectures.  As  a  result,  we  had 
many  applications  from  teachers  and  others  anxious  to  use  these  lectures 
and  slides.  Knowing  the  difficulty  which  many  teachers  experience  in 
finding  subjects  Ukely  to  be  of  interest  to  their  pupils,  i!ko.,  we  have  been 
encouraged  by  last  year's  experience  to  once  more  make  the  same  offer. 
This  season  we  are  sending  out  two  new  lectures,  respectively  entitled 
Behind  the  Scenes  of  Popular  Journalism  and  Popular  Authors  and  their 
Work,  each  of  which,  we  think,  will  provide  a  pleasant  evening's  entertain- 
ment. Both  subjects  have  a  distinctly  educational  value,  and,  whilst  being 
amusing,  the  lectures  have  in  them  nothing  that  could  offend  the  moat 
fastidious  taste. 

Will  you  permit  us  to  say  that  we  shall  be  happy  to  loan  these  lectures 
and  slides  to  any  of  your  readers  who  may  like  them  during  the  coming 
season.  We  shall  be  delighted  to  send  conditions  and  full  particulars  on 
receipt  of  a  stamped,  addressed  envelope. — We  are,  yours,  &c., 

Georoe  Newnes,  LiHrrED. 

9,  10,  and  11,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C.,  September  16, 1896. 


A    CORRECTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  find  that,  when  criticising  R.  E.  Liesegang's  article  on 
The  Solarisation  of  Dry  Plates  in  your  issue  of  August  28,  1896,  p.  554, 
I  did  not  quite  grasp  the  correct  meaning  of  one  of  bis  statements,  and 
regret  that,  in  consequence,  I  misquoted  him,  and  made  one  or  two  un- 
necessarily sharp  remarks. 

In  the  translation  which  I  was  using  (The  British  Journal  of  Photo- 
graphy, June  12,  1896),  the  sentence  in  question  is  rendered  :  "  It  is 
impossible  to  prove  or  to  controvert  this  theory  of  solarisation,  in  the 
development  of  dry  plates,  by  experiment,  either  by  exposure  through  the 
back  or  by  stripping  the  gelatine  film  from  the  glass  before  development." 
On  comparison  with  the  original,  1  find  that  a  rather  clearer  rendering 
of  the  meaning  would  be  as  follows  :  "  The  experiment  of  exposing  the 
plate  from  the  back  or  of  stripping  the  gelatine  film  from  the  glass  before 
development  will  not  prove  or  disprove  the  correctnesa  of  this  theory  of 
solarisation," 

My  misquotation  does  not  affect  the  line  of  argument  I  was  using. — I 
am,  yours,  &c„  F.  Kbohk. 

Wealdstom,  JR.S.O.,  September  21,  1896. 


A  WARNING. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — A  man,  described  as  about  five  feet  ten  inches  high,  with 
brown  hair  and  sandy  whiskers,  wearing  a  black  coat  and  waistcoat,  and 
brown  trowsers,  carrying  a  flat  case,  covered  with  oilcloth,  similar  to  an 
ordinary  club-picture  canvasser,  has  been  going  around  Aberdare  and 
suburbs,  from  house  to  house,  inquiring  if  any  one  had  any  photo- 
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-jraphs  they  would  like  to  have  copied.    The  price  to  be  !«.,  and  the 
work  would  be  brought  in  one  week. 

He  would  ask  for  prepayment,  and,  on  being  asked  his  name  and 
address,  he  said  he  was  agent  to  Lendon  Berry,  &  Co.,  of  Commercial- 
street,  Aberdare,  but  did  not  give  his  own  name  and  address.  He  ob- 
tained 6d.  each  from  two  different  persons,  who  have  applied  to  us  for 
the  work,  as  the  man  has  not  brought  it  to  them  according  to  his  promise, 
and  they  were  very  much  put  out  on  finding  that  we  had  no  such  person 
in  our  employ. 

As  it  is  likely  this  swindler  is  still  pursuing  his  nefarious  occupation  in 
this  or  neighbouring  districts,  we  have  no  doubt,  if  you  will  kindly  insert 
this  letter  in  your  paper,  it  may  stop  his  little  game  by  drawing  the  eyes  of 
professionals  to  any  one  answering  the  above  description,  and,  if  we  can 
get  on  his  track,  we  will  most  certainly  prosecute  him  for  using  our 
name  for  snoh  a  purpose. — We  are,  yours,  &c., 

Lesdon  Bbbby  &  Co. 

The  Globe  Studio,  47,  Commerdal-street,  Aberdare,  South  Wales. 
September  15,  1896. 


En^luerjEi  to  Corre^pontrentjES* 


•»•  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  JotJKNAL,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "The  Editors,  Thb  British  Joubnai,  op 
Photogbapht,"  2,  York-street,  ConerU  Garden,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

'*»•  Correspondents  are  informed  that  toe  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com- 
munications through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answeired  unless  tfie  nam^ 
a>id  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

"%*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Hbnby  Grbrnwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 

Photographs  Ekqisterkd  : — 
Albert  George  Lewifi,  62,  Shaw  Heatb,  Stockport. — Phonograph  o^  Stockport  Riighii 

FoothaU  Cluh  mounted  on  aduertiifeineut  sheet. 
Charles  Henry  Etthib,  12,  St.  Helens-road,  Swansea. — Si.i;  photosra'p'hs  of  cliildren. 
Thomas  A.  Moryson,  Moutafrue-place,  Diimfries. — Photograph  of  RoheH  Burns^s 

tomb,  called  mausoUum,  at  Dumfries,  Scotland. 


Receh-ed. — Phahmaciax  ;  J.  Lewis  (Dublin) ;  H.  Whaiig  ;  and  others. 

Stddio  Blinds. — R.  Stockeb.  The  lighter  material  of  the  two  sent  will  be 
the  more  suitable  for  blinds  dining  the  winter  mouths.  For  the  summer 
the  darker  would  be  the  better. 

Royal  Arms. — S.  E.  G.  The  photographs  being  accepted,  and  a  note  of 
approval  and  thanks  received  in  return,  does  not  entitle  you  to  the  use  of 
the  Royal  Arms,  even  on  your  circulars. 

PORTBATTS  AT  NiGHT. — S.  STEPHENS.  If  the  Current  is  laid  on  in  your  street, 
by  all  means  adopt  the  arc  light  in  preference  to  a  number  of  incan- 
descent gas  hghts.  It  will  cost  more  to  instal,  but  that  vriU  be  amply 
repaid  by  the  extra  convenience  and  utility  in  working. 

Blood  Albumen. — W.  Cox.  Blood  albumen  is  largely  used  by  calico  printers, 
and  it  is  usually  supplied  by  the  makers  in  large  quantities  only.  It 
is,  however,  to  be  had  of  m;iny  drysalters  in  London.  Skilbeck  Brothers, 
Upper  Thames-street,  will  probably  supply  you  with  a  few  pounds  at  a 
time. 

Printing  by  Abtiucial  Light. — T.  Muhell.  Printing-out  papers  can  be 
printed  by  the  electric  light,  but  the  exposure  will  be  very  long,  which 
wil  ,of  course,  make  the  work  very  costly.  Still,  it  is  possible.  If  the 
work  must  be  done  by  artificial  light,  will  not  one  or  other  of  the 
development  methods  answer  ? 

Lenses. — Pie  Rapbone  Tb.  All  the  lenses  named  are  good.  That  numbered  2 
is  slower  in  action  than  the  others  when  they  are  worked  with  their  full 
aperture.  The  maker  whose  lens  you  have  returned  also  has  a  good 
name.  It  is  against  our  rule  to  recommend  any  particular  maker's 
goods  in  preference  to  any  others. 

Process  Work. — Experi.ment.  Although  wire  gauze,  muslin,  crape,  netting, 
&c.,  were  used  by  the  early  workers,  or  rather  experimentalists,  they 
have  now  all  been  discarded  for  the  ruled  screen.  You  had  better 
obtain  a  properly  ruled  screen  for  your  experiments.  A  small  one — say 
the  half-plate  size — is  not  a  costly  affair. 

Process  Negatives.— S.  Wabman.  The  sale  of  collodion  is  not  prohibited, 
and  there  is  no  difliculty  in  getting  it,  for  negatives,  for  process  work. 
Indeed,  few  negatives  are  taken,  for  that  proce.ss,  that  are  not  on 
collodion.  Apply  to  Mawson  &  Swan ;  they  will  supply  you  with  any 
quantity.  There  are  some  restrictions  as  to  its  carriage  by  railway,  but 
they  are  not  great. 

■  Wetted  Negative. — C.  White.  If  the  wet  negative,  with  tlie  paper  in  con- 
tact with  it,  was  allowed  to  remain  for  several  days,  and  become  dry, 
there  is  little  doubt  the  negative  is  utterly  ruined.  The  paper  may  be 
got  off  by  soaking  in  water,  and  then  carefully  rubbing  it  off ;  but  the 
stains  on  the  negative,  we  fear,  are  not  to  be  got  rid  of.  A  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  may  be  tried,  however. 


Shutteb.  T.  Todd  sends  us  a  drawing  of  an  instantaneous  shutter,  and  asks 
us  if  it  is  sufficiently  novel  for  him  to  secure  a  patent  for  it.  He  can 
certainly  obtain  a  patent  for  it,  supposing  no  one  opposes  the  sealing  of 
it ;  but  we  should  be  sorry  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  patent  in  face  of  the  hundreds  of  shutters  that  have  from  time  to 
time  been  described  or  patented. 

Process  Work. — Experiment.  If  the  example  sent  is  the  sharpest  negative 
the  lens  will  take  with  /-4S,  it  is  no  use  for  process  work.  The  screen 
is  only  sharp  for  a  few  square  inches  in  the  centre  of  the  negative.  You 
might  try  with  a  still  smaller  stop,  and  focus  more  towards  the  margin 
of  the  plate ;  but,  any  way,  you  cannot  make  it  cover  the  size  of  plate 
you  desire.  You  must  get  one  with  longer  focus  and  a  Hatter  field  for 
process  work. 

Carbon  Printing. — Carbon  Novice.  We  cannot  understand  the  tissue  being 
insoluble  immediately  it  is  dry,  when  it  was  dried  "  within  the  space  of 
seven  hours  in  a  perfectly  pure  atmosphere."  It  certainly  should  not 
be  so.  The  only  thing  we  can  suggest  is  that  there  was  something 
wrong  with  the  bichromate — perhaps  unduly  acid.  Try  the  addition  of 
a  drachm  or  two  of  liquor  ammoni.'e  to  each  pint  of  the  solution,  and  do 
not  let  the  temperature  of  the  drying  room  exceed  70°  Fahr. 

Enlarged  Negative. — J.  A.  T.  asks :  "Can  you  inform  me  how  to  make  a 
large  negative  from  a  small  one  ? " — Make  a  transparency  from  the  small 
negative,  either  by  contact  printing  on  a  dry  plate  or  on  carbon  tissue, 
and  from  that  make  the  negative  the  size  desired  in  the  enlarging 
camera.  Any  elementary  work  on  photography  will  give  the  working 
details.  We  should  have  thought  the  firm  on  whose  memo  paper  you 
put  the  paper  would  have  given  you  the  desired  information. 

Stained  Negatives. — J.  C.  Di  nk.  The  occurrence  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
with  much -under -exposed  plates  when  they  are  much  forced  in  the 
development  and  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia  is  used,  as  in  your  case. 
The  stain  is  exaggerated  if  the  dark-room  light  is  not  perfectly  safe,  and 
the  negative  is  frequently  examined  by  it.  So  it  is  if,  between  the 
development  and  fixing,  it  is  exposed  to  white  light.  Nothing  can  be 
done  to  improve  the  negatives  now  except  by  reproducing  them  ;  then, 
if  all  the  detail  is  there,  quicker  printing  ones  may  be  obtained. 

Instantaneou.s  Work  in  Winter. — Thos.  Wade.  The  quickest  lenses  for 
winter  would  be  the  portrait  combination,  of  which  there  are  different 
grades  of  rapidity.  The  quickest  series  is  that  known  as  "  baby  lenses," 
and  have  an  aperture  of  nearly  /-2.  The  next  is  the  car/e  series,  with  an 
aperture  a  little  less  thau/-3.  The  ordinary  portrait  lens  comes  next, 
with  an  aperture  of  about  /-4.  All  these  lenses  are  bulky  for  the  size 
of  plate  they  cover,  and  have  little  ' '  depth  of  focus  "  when  worked 
with  the  full  apertMe.  Still,  they  are  useful  tools  when  rapidity  is  the 
main  thing  to  be  considered. 

Photographing  by  Artificial  Light. — B.  &  Co.  write  :  "  We  have  the  op- 
portunity of  taking  photographs  of  a  very  important  meeting  to  be  held 
in  the  Town  Hall  here.  The  Hall  is  lighted  by  half  a  dozen  arc  lights, 
and,  from  experiments  we  have  made,  we  anticipate  no  very  great  dilli- 
culty,  except  in  one  corner,  which  the  light  does  not  fairly  reach,  .and  it 
is  here  that  some  of  the  most  notable  people  will  be.  Can  you  give  us 
a  hint  or  two  ?" — If  it  is  impossible  to  add  temporarily  another  arc  light 
to  illuminate  that  portion  of  the  building,  the  only  thing  we  can  suggest 
is  to  use  a  flashlight  at  the  end  of  the  exjiosure,  directing  it  by  a  re- 
flector in  the  direction  required.  If  you  adopt  this  plan,  take  care  to 
intimate  to  the  meeting  what  is  going  to  be  done,  or  the  flash  might 
create  a  panic  in  the  building,  with  serious  result. 

Yellow  Stain. — E.  J.  W.  says:  "Daring  the  last  fortnight  I  have  toned 
three  times,  and  each  time  about  a  quarter  of  the  prints  have  had  a 
yellow  tinge  on  them ;  the  treatment  has  been  exactly  the  same  as  pre- 
viously using  Ilford  formula.  Can  you  suggest  a  remedy  !  Would  the 
dam]>  weather  be  the  cause  .'  I  enclose  photo  showing  the  defect .'" — It 
is  dillicult  to  say  the  cause  without  seeing  the  work  carried  out.  As  a 
fourth  of  the  prints  only  are  stained,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  paper ;  hence,  it  must  be  due  to  the  manipulation,  but  in  what 
way  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Possibly  it  may  be  the  use  of  too  weak  a 
solution  of  hyposulphite  or  too  little  of  it ;  or  the  prints,  not  being 
kept  in  motion  while  in  the  fixing  bath,  may  account  for  the  trouble. 
We  do  not  suppose  the  damp  weather  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
trouble. 

Spots  on  Albumen  Paper. — Perplexed  writes:  "Will  you  plea.se  tell  me 
what  you  imagine  to  be  the  cause  of  black  (apparently  metallic)  spots  on 
enclosed  sensitised  paper.  I  have  been  greatly  troubled  with  them 
lately.  They  do  not  appear  on  the  paper  at  all  till  after  it  is  sensitised 
and  before  it  is  printed.  The  .sensitising  room  is  kept  as  free  from  dust 
as  possible.  Do  you  think  it  is  caused  in  any  way  by  the  blotting- 
paper  used  after  paper  lias  been  floated  ?  By  giving  your  valuable 
opinion  on  the  liiatter  you  will  very  greatly  oblige." — The  spots  are 
due  to  reduced  silver.  Metallic  particles  in  the  paper  itself  would  pro- 
duce similar  spots,  but  these  are  not  due  to  that  cause,  as  they  do  not 
show  strongly  enough  on  the  back.  They  appear  to  be  rather  due  to  a 
particle  of  some  pernicious  matter  coming  in  contact  with  the  albumen 
surface  after  it  is  sensitised  and  while  wet.  Dust  from  sulphate  of  iron, 
pyrogallic  acid,  or  similar  reducing  agents,  would  produce  similar  spots, 
so  would  metalUo  particles  in  the  paper  with  which  the  albumen  surface 
is  blotted.  We  should  advise  a  change  ih  the  blotting-paper.  Get 
a  sample  of  chemically  pure  paper  from  some  of  the  operating  chemists. 
Commercial  blotting-paper  is  rarely  suitable  for  photographic  purposes. 
.Marion  &  Co.  supply  an  excellent  blottiug-paper. 


Several  answers  to  correspondents  unavoidably  held  over. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  Research  Fund  of  the  Photographic  Convention  of  the 
United  Kingdom  has  so  far  not  been  availed  of,  and  the  scheme 
seems  virtually  a  dead  letter.  There  is  a  feeling  that  this  is  due 
to  the  fact  of  the  rules  governing  the  administration  of  the  Fund 
being  unsuitable.  At  present,  application  for  a  grant  in  aid 
has  to  be  made  by  the  person  proposing  to  take  up  a  certain 
line  of  work,  and,  though  in  theory  this  arrangement  seems  a 
good  one,  there  are  cases  in  which  a  natural  reluctance  to  make 
application  will  render  the  rule  unworkable.  We  believe  the 
Convention  executive  is  to  be  invited  to  amend  the  rules 
relating  to  the  Research  Fund  so  as  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  Council  the  power  of  making  bestowals  of  grants,  instead  of 
waiting  for  applications.  By  giving  the  Council  a  free  hand  in 
this  matter,  it  is  felt  that  the  scheme  will  work  more  satis- 
factorily than  hitherto. 


As  already  announced,  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the 
Photographic  Copyright  Union  will  be  held  on  Thursday, 
October  8,  at  eight  p.m.,  at  St.  James's  Hall  (French  Salon). 


The  entrance  is  in  Piccadilly.  We  hope  that  a  large  number 
of  members  will  attend  and  demonstrate  by  their  presence 
their  interest  in  so  useful  a  Society  as  the  Copyright  Union. 

*  »  # 

A  PLEASANT  reminder  of  the  Leeds  Convention  reaches  us 
from  Messrs.  Wellington  <fe  Ward,  of  Elstree,  who  send  us  a 
number  of  photographs  of  Bolton  Abbey  and  York  Minster. 
These  were  taken  by  Mr.  Wellington  himself.  The  prints, 
which  are  excellent,  are  on  the  firm's  matt  bromide  paper. 
The  chief  point  of  interest,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  all 
the  negatives  (which,  with  so  able  a  worker  as  Mr.  Wellington, 
are,  it  is  needless  to  say,  of  exceptionally  good  quality)  were 
taken  on  negative  bromide  paper.  Critically  examined,  the 
definition  appears  to  be  exceedingly  crisp,  which  is  a  strong 
point  in  favour  of  the  paper ;  bdeed,  but  for  the  knowledge 
that  negative  paper  had  been  employed,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
tell  that  the  beautiful  views  of  Yoik  and  its  fine  old  Minuter 
were  not  made  on  glass  plates. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Our  daily  correspondence  indicates  the  existence  of  so  much 
interest  in  the  alleged  discovery  of  photography  in  natural 
colours  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Bennetto  of  Newquay,  that  we  here  give 
an  account  of  the  present  petition  of  the  controversy.  It  may 
be  remembered  that  a  fortnight  ago  the  subject  was  extensively 
referred  to  in  our  columns.  We  criticised  the  test  to  which 
Mr.  Bennetto  had  been  subjected,  and  not  only  termed  it 
unscientific,  but  doubted  the  qualifications  of  the  Committee 
appointed  to  conduct  that  test  and  to  judge  of  the  results.  The 
last  number  of  our  Newquay  contemporary,  while  making  other 
extracts  from  our  columns,  overlooks  this  criticism,  and  takes 
occasion  to  "  regret "  that  we  did  not  accept  a  strange  challenge 
that  was  made  to  us,  and  that  has  absolutely  no  bearing  on 
the  question  whether  Mr.  Bennetto  has,  or  has  not,  discovered 
photography  in  natural  colours. 

«  *  ♦ 

An  old  contributor  to  these  pages,  Mr.  G.  R  Baker,  writes 
to  our  contemporary  in  a  favourable  strain  of  the  quality  of 
Mr.  Bennetto's  projected  transparencies,  and  characteriEes  the 
results  as  beautiful.  We  obtain  no  clue,  however,  as  to  the 
details  of  the  process.  The  mere  inspection  of  coloured  lantern 
slides  projected  on  to  a  screen  is  not  sufficient  to  validate  the 
remarkable  claims  that  have  been  made  by  and  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Bennetto.     The  very  latest  development  of  matters  is  to 
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be  found  in  the  letter,  a  copy  of  which  we  append,  that  was 
addressed  to  us  personally. 

*  •♦  * 

The  writer,  Mr.  A.  Bluett,  of  3,  Dereham-terrace,  Truro,  says  : 
"  Mr.  BuUmore  tells  me  that  you  have  shown  some  interest  in 
Mr.  Wallace  Bennetto's  alleged  discovery  of  colour  photography. 
As  representative  of  the  Westei-n  Daily  Mercury,  I  have  made 
an  appointment  with  Mr.  Bennetto  to  see  his  productions  on 
Monday  evening.  Perhaps  you  will  consider  it  worth  your 
while  to  ask  one  of  your  representatives  to  meet  me  in  New- 
quay on  Monday  with  the  idea  of  our  making  a  joint  in- 
vestigation." 

*  ♦  * 

To  this  courteous  letter  the  following  reply  was  sent :  "  If 
you  are  to  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  photographs 
in  natural  colours,  and  of  witnessing  and  having  explained  to 
you  the  actual  process  by  which  Mr.  Bennetto  produces  his 
results,  I  have  no  doubt  that  either  Mr.  G.  G.  Bullmore,  of  New- 
quay, or  Mr.  F.  Waren,  photographer,  of  the  same  town,  would  be 
pleased  to  join  you  on  my  behalf.  Will  you,  if  necessary, 
present  this  letter  to  one  of  those  gentlemen  ?  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  are  simply  to  witness  a  series  of  projected  trans- 
parencies, no  useful  purpose  can  be  served  by  my  being  repre- 
sented." 

*  ♦  ♦ 

We  continue  to  receive  copies  of  West  of  England  news- 
papers, and  communications  from  other  sources,  containing 
descriptive  accounts  of  the  beauty  of  Mr.  Bennetto's  trans- 
parencies in  "  natural  colours  ; "  but  we  look  in  vain  for  any 
information  bearing  upon  the  details  of  the  process  by  which 
these  results  are  said  to  be  obtained.  Until  that  information 
is  forthcoming  we  shall  maintain  an  attitude  of  what  Mr. 
Bennetto  himself  has  termed  "reasonable  scepticism"  towards 
claims  which,  however  persistently  urged  and  reiterated,  are  at 
present  lacking  in  the  not  unimportant  essentials  of  inde- 
pendent verifii;ation  and  substantiation. 


Me.  E.  Cecil  Hertslbt,  a  well-known  member  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society,  upon  the  Council  of  which  he  was  elected 
some  few  months  ago,  has  received  the  appointment  of  Consul 
General  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  at  Havre,  France.  While  we 
congratulate  Mr.  Hertslet  upon  his  appointment,  we  shall  be 
sorry  to  miss  his  presence  at  the  Society  meetings,  at  which  he 
was  a  regular  attendant.  He  will  leave  this  country  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  weeks. 


THE  CARRIAGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  GOODS. 
A  LETTER  which  we  recently  published  from  a  correspondent 
who  had,  he  believed,  a  cause  of  complaint  against  a  railway 
company  for  damage  to  a  parcel  of  plates  has  led  us  to  make 
some  inquiries  to  enable  us  to  put  before  those  of  our  readers 
who  have  nut  much  experience  of  the  commercial  aspect  of 
photography,  some  useful  information  on  the  subject.  Many 
of  the  railway  charges  seem  exorbitant  and  often  unjust, 
which,  upon  explanation,  may  prove  to  be  both  just  and 
reasonable. 

We  will  take,  at  the  outset,  the  particular  case  in  question. 
There  is  first  to  be  considered  which  is  the  aggrieved  party 
when  damage  is  done  ]  It  is  generally  understood  that,  if  a 
claim  lie  at  all,  it  is  by  the  person  who  makes  the  contract, 


and  that  is  assumed  to  be  the  one  who  pays,  or  is  to  pay,  the 
carriage.  The  next  point  is.  When  a  claim  can  be  made.  This 
depends  upon  the  way  the  goods  were  delivered  to  the  com- 
pany. The  carriers  have  two  classes  of  charges  for  most 
goods — gocds  cairied  at  owner's,  and  those  carried  at  sender's 
risk — the  latter  being  considerably  cheaper  than  the  former. 
The  essence  of  this  understanding  is  that,  when  the  carrying  is 
at  owner's  risk,  no  claim  can  be  entertained  unless  there  is 
clear  proof  of  improper  treatment  by  the  carriers ;  and  there  is 
rarely  any  clear  enough  case  of  the  kind,  unless  the  package 
bears  external  marks  of  violence,  in  which  case  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  company  interested  would  make  good  any 
injury  to  a  package  or  its  contents,  if  it  could  be  shown  that 
they  left  the  sender  in  good  condition. 

When  the  carrying  is  at  company's  risk,  any  damage  that 
the  goods  receive  may  be  claimed  for,  if  it  can  be  shown, 
without  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  goods  left  the  sender  in 
good  condition  and  properly  packed. 

There  is  an  important  point  to  bear  in  mind.     There  are 
about  seven  different  classes  into  which  goods  are  divided  by 
the  railway  authorities  (and  it  may  be  noted  that  all  have  the 
same  rules  and  the  same  classification),  and  it  is  most  de-irable 
that,  when  the  contents  of  a  case  or  other  package  are  of  a 
fragile  character,  the  fact  should  be  notified,  for  in  the  case  of  i 
a  breakage  all  redress  would  be  refused,  and  justly,  if  the  I 
goods  are  of  a  more  risky  character  than  they  are  declared  toj 
be.     We  believe  it  is  a  common  practice  with  many,  when! 
sending  single  glass  pictures,  or  a  few  negatives,  by  passenger  I 
train,  to  omit  marking  the  wrapper  with  the  word  "glass."! 
This  involves  an  increased  charge  of  twenty-five  or  fifty  perl 
cent.,  so  the  risk  is  taken ;  but,  if  there  be  damage,  and  there  | 
be  no  indication  of  the  nature  of  the  contents,  no  claim  for 
damages  will  lie,  because  the  carriers  were  not  warned,  and  to 
took  no  extra  precautions  to  ensure  safe  carriage. 

We  have  spoken  of  sending  by  "  passenger  train  ;"  there 
is,  however,  another  mode,  namely,  by  "goods  train,"  and 
many  people  are  puzzled  as  to  what  the  difference  is.  It 
consists  mainly  in  the  facts,  firstly,  that  there  is  usually  only 
one  goods  dispatch  in  the  day,  while  passenger-train  parcels 
go  by  almost  every  passenger  train  during  the  day  ;  and, 
secondly,  goods  dispatch  is  usually  cheaper.  It  is,  indeed, 
considerably  cheaper  for  large  parcels ;  but  there  is  a  fixed 
minimum  charge,  which  may  exceed  the  passenger-train  rate 
for  parcels  of  few  pounds'  weight  only,  and  it  is  in  such  c-r- 
cumstances  that  complaint  of  over-charge  is  often  made. 
Further,  a  consignment  may  often  take  twice  as  long  to 
deliver  by  goods  dispatch  as  by  passenger. 

Some  of  the  differences  in  practice  may  here  be  noted. 
The  railway  companies  require  an  invoice  delivered  to  them 
for  goods,  but  nut  for  passenger  parcels  ;  and,  so  long  as  a 
recognisable  distinctive  mark  is  placed  on  the  cases,  it  is 
immaterial  whether  they  are  addresstd  or  not,  so  long  as 
the  invoice  contains  the  address  for  "  goods. '  Again,  when 
several  packages  of  a  kind  are  sent  at  one  time  to  one  con- 
signee, their  united  weight  only  is  charged  by  goods  dispatch, 
while  with  passenger  parcels  each  parcel  or  packet  is  charged 
separately. 

It  may  have  been  noted  that,  when,  questiots  of  claim  for 
damage  arise,  both  services  are  alike  in  the  fact  that  no  claiia 
is  allowable  without  insurance  if  the  consignment  exceed  10/. 
in  value,  unless  under  certain  exceptional  conditions. 

Insurance  varies  from  sixpence  to  half-a  crown  for  25/.,  value- 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  articles.     From  them  we  may 
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extract  negatives  which  come  under  Class  II. ;  pictures  and 
paintings,  and  "  glass  of  all  kinds,"  except  certain  special 
articles.  Class  III. 

There  is,  finally,  the  question  of  "  empties "  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  a  subject  that  is  frequently  the  cause  of  much 
heartburning  and  annoyance.  Primarily,  the  sender  of  an 
empty  has  to  pay  the  company,  but  sometimes,  to  regular 
customers,  they  will  consent  to  claim  the  carriage  from  the 
consignee.  If,  however,  he  is  unwilling  to  pay,  he  should 
simply  decline  to  do  so,  and  refer  the  carrier  to  sender. 
•Carriers  have  a  lien  upon  goods  for  the  value  of  the  carriage 
charge,  but,  as  empties  are  often  of  little  value,  they  prefer 
the  system  of  requiring  the  sender  to  pay.  It  may  be  noted, 
as  a  very  vexatious  system,  that  for  empty  crates,  so  often 
used  by  photographers  for  parcels  of  frames,  <fec.,  the  com- 
panies make  besides  a  minimum  charge  of  one  shilling,  whether 
the  distance  be  small  or  great. 

We  think  we  have  now  exhausted  all  ordinary  questions, 
and  we  trust  our  readers  may  find  our  compilation  of  some 
practical  benefit. 

* 

The  National  Gallery.— From  last  Sunday,  it  is  announced, 
the  National  Gallery  and  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  will  be 
-closed  on  Sundays  during  the  winter  months.  A  special  meeting  of 
the  Sunday  Society  was  held  on  Saturday  to  memorialise  the  Trustees 
on  the  subject.  The  reason  assigned  for  the  Sunday  closing  for  the 
winter  is  the  absence  of  artificial  light  in  the  buildings.  Although 
the  attendance  at  both  Galleries  has  been  good  since  the  Sunday 
openings,  we  doubt  if  the  Trustees  will  consider  that  it  has  been 
sufficient  to  warrant  them  in  installing  artificial  light  simply  for 
Sunday  visitors  during  the  winter  months,  the  more  especially  as 
they  did  not  take  altogether  kindly  to  the  project  in  the  first 
instance. 

Shutter  Patents. — We  have  been  asked  several  times  during 
the  past  few  weeks  to  express,  in  the  Answers  column,  opinions  as 
to  the  originality  of  shutters,  descriptions  of  which  accompanied  the 
•queries.  Of  course  we  have  declined,  as  we  always  do,  to  give 
opinions  on  such  points.  If  we  did  so,  it  would  involve  an  immense 
amount  of  research  at  the  Patent  Office.  It  may,  however,  be 
interesting  to  our  readers,  especially  to  those  who  have  written  on 
the  subject,  to  know  that  reference  to  the  "  subject-matter  "  index  at 
the  Patent  Office  shows  that,  during  the  period  1885-91  inclusive, 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  patents  in  connexion  with 
photographic  shutters  were  taken  out.  This  is  exclusive  of  the 
provisional  protections  which  were  granted  and  the  patents  not 
completed,  or  the  descriptions  of  others  in  the  journals,  and  for 
which  no  patents  were  sought.  In  the  seven  years  named,  the 
number  of  patents  mentioned  above  were  actually  sealed. 


Process  Block  Illustrations.— Our  facetious  contempo- 
rary, Vumh,  has  always  been  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  illustra- 
tions, as  well  as  the  artistic  merit  connected  with  them.  The 
drawmg  of  the  current  artists— Tenniel,  Du  Maurier,  and  others,  as 
well  as  J.  Leach  and  others  in  the  past,  are  evidence  of  that.  A  few 
weeks  back  Punch  made  a  new  departure,  and  introduced  two  or 
three  half-tone  process  blocks  from  wash  drawings,  amongst  its  other, 
and  old-style,  illustrations.  The  contrast  was  striking.  How  they 
were  appreciated  by  the  readers,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  us  to 
aay ;  but,  as  this  style  of  work  has  not  appeared  since,  we  conclude 
that  it  was  only  introduced  as  an  experiment.  If  our  contemporary 
Intends,  successfully,  to  adopt  half-tone  process  blocks  in  place  of 
its  well-known  sketchy  line  illustrations,  it  will  have  to  adapt  its 
printing  department— machines,  paper,  ink,  &c.— specially  to  suit  that 
class  of  work,  to  say  nothing  about  the  artists'  original  drawings. 


Painters,  to  which  we  referred  a  few  weeks  back,  has  opened  its 
inaugural  Exhibition  at  175  New  Bond-street.  Photographic  por- 
traitists will  do  well  to  pay  it  a  visit  to  see  what  is  yet  possible  with 
miniature  paintmg.  There  are  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  exhibit", 
some  of  which  are  of  exceptional  merit.  Although  there  are  not 
any  Cosways,  Shellys,  Collinses,  &c.,  there  is  sufficient  good  work, 
including  that  of  some  by  R.  A.'s,  to  prove  that  miniature  work  ia 
by  no  means  the  lost  art  that  some  have  imagined.  Photography, 
and  the  high-class  coloured  photographs  once  obtainable,  no  doubt, 
killed  miniature  painting  or,  at  least,  that  of  the  "  Miss  La  Creevy  " 
type ;  but  what,  it  may  be  asked,  caused  the  practical  demise  of  the 
high-class  coloured  photographs  which  have  now  become  as  rare  as 
miniature  paintings  ? 


The  British  Association.  —  The  1896  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  At  Liverpool 
nothing  reFating  especially  to  photography  took  place,  nor  has 
photography,  except  as  an  adjunct  to  other  matters,  figured  at  any 
of  the  meetings  for  some  years  past.  We  were  somewhat  surprised 
that  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  did  not  find  the 
support  we  should  have  expected  it  would  from  a  scientific  body. 
We  expect  that  not  much  of  real  value  is  to  be  accomplished  at  the 
meetings  of  this  Association.  It  is  practically  a  fashionable 
pleasure  outing,  and  "science  and  learning"  are  an  excuse  for 
holding  them.  It  is  true  that  papers  are  read,  and  others  are  taken 
as  read,  but,  in  a  sense,  the  meetirga  are  very  much  like  those  of 
the  Photographic  Convention  —  excursions  are  generally  better 
attended  than  the  meetings.  The  next  meeting  of  the  Association 
is  to  be  held  at  Toronto,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  John  Evans. 


Exhibition    of   DKlniatureg.  —  The  Society  of  Miniature 


Processes  at  the  Exhibition.- The  annual  Exhibitions  of 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society  are  generally  looked  upon  as  indi- 
cating by  the  pictures  shown,  and  the  printing  processes  by  which 
they  are  produced,  the  direction  in  which  photographic  taste  and 
ideas  are  running  year  by  year.  With  regard  to  the  processes,  they 
must  by  no  means  be  taken  as  indicating  what  is  being  done  com- 
mercially in  photography.  This  year  there  are  346  frames  shown,  as 
against  469  last  year,  roughly  a  hundred  less — practically  one-fourth 
less.  This  year  there  are,  according  to  the  catalogue,  when  the  process 
by  which  the  pictures  were  made  is  mentioned,  146  pIat,inotype8,  as 
against  176  last  year,  practically  the  same  proportion ;  in  carbon, 
92,  as  against  110,  a  slight  increase ;  bromides,  27 — last  year  there 
were  but  26,  hence  there  is  a  material  increase  in  them.  Last  year 
there  were  41  gelatino-chlorides,  but  this  year  only  8.  Of  "  silver," 
which  are  supposed  to  include  albumen,  "  platinum-toned,"  and  other 
silver  methods,  not  including  gelatino-chloride  and  bromide,  there 
are  13  as  against  about  double  that  number  last  year.  There  is  a 
very  marked  falling  off  in  photogravure  exhibits.  Last  year  there 
were  22,  while  this  year  the  number  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand,  and  yet  have  some  to  spare. 


As  mentioned  above,  the  proportions  of  processes  one  to  the  other, 
as  represented  at  the  Exhibition,  must  not  be  taken  as  at  all  showing 
what  is  done  commercially  in  every-day  work.  In  the  Exhibition 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  work  is  in  platinum,  and  next  comes 
carbon,  while  gelatino-chlorides  and  "  sQver "  are  but  feebly  repre- 
sented ;  yet  we  know  that  each  of  these  methods  is  far  more  largely 
worked  than  are  the  other  two  put  together,  and  the  makers  of  these 
different  papers  tell  us  that  the  sale  of  them  was  never  greater 
than  it  is  now.  CoUodio-chloride  is  not  even  mentioned  in  the 
catalogue,  but  every  one  knows  that  that  is  now  commanding  a  large 
and  increasing  sale.  Bromide,  again,  figures  less  prominently  than 
platinum  in  the  Exhibition,  but  the  quantity  of  the  former  paper 
used,  as  against  the  latter,  is  immeasurably  greater,  so,  also,  in  the 
case  of  carbon,  where  the  difference  is  still  greater.  We  mention 
this  as,  from  the  catalogue,  foreign  photographers  and  those  in  out- 
of-the-way  places  in  this  country  might  imagine  that  the  ordinary 
methods  of  silver  had  almost  become  extinct  in  this  country. 
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DIGRESSIONS. 

X. — From  a  Window  at  Broadstairs. 

At  this  delightful  little  watering-place,  between  Margate  and  Rams- 
gate — yet  not  of  them — are  three  objects,  beloved  by  photographers 
as  subjects.  One  is  an  arch,  in  a  narrow  street  going  down  to  the 
harbour ;  the  next,  not  far  off,  is  the  jetty  and  the  boats  ;  and  the 
third,  the  little  curved  bay,  with  its  fringe  of  tents  under  the  cliffs, 
its  bathing  machines,  niggers,  the  photographer  who,  by  the'courteous 
manner  of  his  touting,  makes  the  lower  rank  of  the  profession 
honourable,  and  the  holiday  crowd,  always  there  in  the  season,  from 
early  morn  till  dewy  eye,  no  matter  the  state  of  the  tide.  This  fore- 
ground is  backed  by  the  picturesque  part  of  the  town,  the  jetty,  and 
the  harbour,  surmounted  by  Bleak  House,  which  was  once  the  home 
of  Charles  Dickens.  This  charming  view  is  seen  from  the  terrace  on 
the  edge  of  the  cliffs,  which  does  duty  as  a  promenade.  On  this 
terrace  is  a  handsome  band  stand,  in  which  plays,  much  too  often,  a 
by  no  means  proficient  town  band.  This,  I  hear,  is  to  be  remedied.. 
In  the  intervals  of  exhaustion  of  the  band,  the  musical  riot  is  coUg 
tinued  by  barrel-organ  fiends.  Jly  window  is^near  the  stand,  and,  a 
I  write,  I  confess  to  wishing  that,  when  "  Music,  heavenly  maid,  was 
young,"  she  had  gone  for  a  bathe,  and  got  out  of  her  depth. 

But  everything  has  its  compensations,  good  or  bad,  and  my  window 
looks  out  upon  the  standpoint,  on  the  terrace,  from  which  the  grand 
view  of  the  place  is  to  be  had,  and  affords  me  much  to  cogitate  upon. 
It  shows  me  these  curious  and  gratifying  facts,  among  other  things : 
That  the  new  boom  in  cycling  has  not  quite  extinguished  amateur 
photography ;  that  hand  cameras  do  not  yet  equal  stand  cameras  in 
number,  at  which  I  am  surprised ;  that  10  by  8  and  whole-plate 
cameras  are  still  used,  but  sparingly ;  that  the  half-plate  is  not  so 
popular  as  it  was  ;  and  that  the  average  number  of  those  who  take 
this  particular  view,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  is  about  a  daily  dozen. 
One  day  I  counted  twenty-three,  and  there  must  have  been  some  who 
escaped  my  notice. 

The  methods  of  workirg  vary  as  curiously  as  did  Garrick's  face 
when  he  sat  to  Gainsborough,  but  there  are  few  exceptions  in  the 
practice  of  the  photographers  in  one  important  particular,  nearly  all 
show  that  excessive  care  and  fidgetiness  which  come  from  doubt  and 
want  of  knowledge. 

Our  view  is  an  obvious  picture ;  there  is  very  little  to  choose  about 
it.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a  mistake  in  selection.  Yet  few  are  able 
to  "  see  "  it  at  once ;  and  none  appear  to  have  that  assured  confidence 
which  enables  a  man  to  "  come,  see,  and  conquer."  Many  put  up 
their  cameras  on  their  stands  as  if  they  enjoyed  dallying  with  their 
apparatus,  look  at  the  focussing  screen,  shift  a  foot  or  two  (or  per- 
haps a  few  yards),  are  very  careful  to  get  the  right  amount  of  fore- 
ground, stiU  more  careful  to  see  that  the  camera  is  level  (by  instru- 
ment), consult  a  friend,  adjust  the  shutter  and  the  stops,  and  then 
give  it  up  and  go  away.  All  this  trouble  is  part  of  the  holiday,  but 
confidence  does  not  run  to  the  price  of  a  plate.  They  come  again 
another  day,  and  go  through  the  same  performance.  I  have  seen  one 
man  do  it  four  times.  The  last  time  he  did  venture  to  expose,  then 
out  came  the  note  book,  and  the  whole  history  of  the  case  was  written 
down. 

Now,  I  like  a  photographer  to  think  over  his  work,  but  I  do  not 
care  to  see  him  puzzled,  fuddled  in  thought,  for  want  of  knowing  how 
to  think,  or  apparently  wanting  in  knowledge  of  how  to  use  his 
material  for  thought.  The  artist  will  see  his  picture  without  any 
reference  to  his  camera,  until  he  wants  it  for  use,  and  only  looks  at 
the  ground  glass  to  make  the  necessary  adjustments. 

I  mentioned  the  note  book.  This  taking  of  notes  is  very  praise- 
worthy, if  it  is  not  carried  too  far  and  made  to  interfere  with  essen- 
tials, but  it  is  the  second  barrel  that  often  brings  down  the  bird,  and 
this  opportunity  is  sometimes  lost  in  writing  down  the  tmft  and  par- 
ticular history  of  how  the  first  shot  was  missed.  A  photographer  once 
showed  me  a  large  volume  in  which  the  whole  history  of  every  plate 
he  ever  exposed  was  carefully  entered  on  business  principles.  This 
was  the  ledger  into  which  the  day  book  was  posted.  It  was  as  par- 
ticular and  minute  as  Pepys'  Diary.  (How  that  learned  F.R.S.  would 
have  revelled  in  photography  !  He  would  surely  have  spent  another 
annual  guinea,  and  become  F.R.P.S.  as  well !)    My  friend  was  more  ' 


proud  of  this  book  of  his  than  of  anything  else  he  had  ever  done, 
and  rightly.  It  was  a  monument  of  patient,  if  useless,  industry ;  it 
was  the  best  of  its  kind.  His  photographs  were_  never  known  to 
exceed  the  "  usual  thing." 

Before  leaving  our  bay  as  seen  from  the  terrace,  I  should  like  to 
mention  that  one  of  the  most  lovely  sights  I  know  is  this  view  aa 
seen  in  the  gloaming  on  a  suitable  evening.     It  is  a  fine  example 
of  what  is  meant  by  the  word  "  tone ;  "  of  the  variety  and  harmony 
there   can   be  in  greys.     The  jetty   is  the  dominant  note;  it  is  a, 
picturesque  mass,  jutting  out  into  the   sea,   tarred,  aud   therefore 
black,  but    put    up    your    hat    before  it,  and  you  will    find   iLat 
distance  and  the  fading  light  have  etherealised  the  black  into  a  lovely 
dark,  rich  purple  colour,  surrounded  by  the  varying  yellow  greys  of  j 
the  sea,  in  which  are  streaks  and  masses  of  cold  blue  ;  the  tky  has  J 
been  of  a  cool  grey  tone,  but  is  now  turning  to  a  misty  warm  grey  ovei 
the  horizon.     The  powtrful  dark  of  the  jetty  is  repeated,  but  of 
greener  tint,  in  the  trees  mingled  with  the  warm  brick  houses  of  tha 
town,  the  lighter  cool  grey  of  the  chalk  cliffs  gives  value  and  breadth 
Bleak  House,  an  ordinary  brick  building  in  daylight,  seems  in  th« 
fading  light  like  a  grand  mediaeval  tower  protecting  the  harbour, 
and  the  fine  breadth   of  life-deserted  sands,  with  their  beautifu 
pattern   of  seaweed  fringirg  the  margin  of  the  tide  limit,  repeati 
and   echoes  the  numberless  tones  of  the  rest  of  the  picture,  and 
completes  the  harmony  ;  and  now,  as  the  evening  deepens,  the  half 
moon  becomes  visible  in  the  south-west,  and  the  jetty  lights  appear, 
The  dying  after-glow  throws  a  mellow  tone  over  the  effect  and  givei 
a  fairy-like  aspect  to  the  scene. 

I  don't  know  if  this  is  photographic.  I  have  not  tried  a  plate  upon 
it,  because  I  have  not  quite  mastered  the  two-years'-studied  timi 
arrangement  of  my  camera,  but  if  you  will  seek  the  causes  whiel 
produce  such  effects,  and  try  to  appreciate  them  at  their  artist  l< 
worth,  you  will  become  a  better  photographer. 

Others  of  those  who  entertain  me  unawares  have  their  own  pec* 
liarities.  Some  are  content  with  a  view- meter,  or  a  brilliant  finder, 
Last  week  one  seemed  to  be  exposing  a  long  time,  and  curiosity  led 
me  to  run  down  from  my  observatory  to  see  what  he  was  doing.  He 
was  photographing  a  holiday  crowd  with  a  pinhole  !  I  ran  away  for 
fear  of  being  offensively  hilarious.  I  know  there  are  those  who- 
believe  in  the  formula  /-64,  jj^  s.  (I  regret  I  have  forgotten  th& 
H.  &  D.  number),  for  snap-shots  in  a  dark  cathedral.  How  can  you 
catch  the  fleeting  smile  of  the  marble  angels  if  you  are  not  quick? 
Perhaps  it  was  Mr.  Nicholson,  whose  brilliant  imagination  conceived 
The  Cricketer  last  year,  and  whose  skilful  fingers  executed  it.  He 
must  have  been  working  for  the  Salon.  I  could  easily  believe  this  to 
be  his  method.     He  looked  like  a  humourist. 

With  the  exception  of  this  last,  the  prevailing  characteristic  of 
the  holiday  photographer  is  certainly  ",doubt."  He  dreads  bowling 
wides  and  no  balls,  and  will  take  no  risks  on  the  off  chance  of 
getting  a  wicket.  He  seldom  seems  to  know  when  he  has  got  a 
subject,  still  less  does  he  know  what  to  do  with  it  when  it  dawn* 
upon  him,  possibly  because  our  view  is  not  a  church,  a  castle,  or 
other  bit  of  architecture.  One  of  the  other  of  our  three  subjects  i» 
much  more  patronised.  This  is  the  arch.  This  arch  is  neither 
picturesque  nor  particularly  interesting,  architecturally  or  histori- 
cally, but  it  is  an  "  object "  of  the  familiar  kind,  and  he  is  safe.  It 
spans  the  street  leading  to  the  harbour,  and  I  never  go  through  it 
without  getting  in  the  way  of  a  photographer. 

One  day  I  ventured  to  open  a  conversation  with  one  of  these 
"  bold  camera-wielders,"  as  the  scoffing  Gleeson  White,  who  "  sins 
against  knowledge,"  calls  the  much  critic-enduring  photographer.^ 
He  had  more  workmanlike  tools,  and  seemed  more  experienced,  than 
the  others ;  still,  he  appeared  to  have  much  difficulty  in  making  up- 
his  mind.  I  was  glad  to  find  he  had  practised  our  art  in  the  "  wet " 
days,  and  had  never  severed  the  continuity.  He  seemed  pleased  to 
show  that,  though  an  old  photographer,  he  was  up  to  date.  He  toldt 
me  that  he  still  attended  lectures  on  the  science  at  a  great  institu- 
tion. He  gave  me  the  names  of  his  teachers  ;  they  were  all  scientists. 
He  talked  to  me  of  things  as  connected  with  photography  of  which 
I  knew  nothing — eclipses  and  Rontgen  rays,  as  well  as  of  the  bril- 
liant defining  power  of  the  latest  developer  on  which  his  Professor 
had  lectured,  and  he  seemed  to  know  an  unreasonable  lot  about 
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lenses,  of  which  he  carried  a  battery ;  but  he  hid  never  thought 
picture-making  worth  a  lesson,  although  picture-making  was  his 
object. 

There  ought  to  be  a  moral,  and  I  think  it  U  clear.  This  doubt, 
with  which  most  photographers  are  troubled,  comes  of  ignorance. 
They  are  full  of  knowledge  up  to  the  throat,  but  of  a  useless  sort, 
very  little  indeed  of  the  kind  being  required  on  the  mission  on  which 
they  are  bent  as  they  roam  the  country.  Their  object  may  not  be 
to  produce  the  highest  class  of  work,  but  they  certainly  desire  to 
make  their  photographs  as  like  pictures  as  possible ;  yet  they  study 
almost  everything  systematically,  except  the  one  essential — picture- 
making — and  cannot  see  a  picture  even  when  the  materials  are  hitting 
them  in  the  eye. 

As  I  have  hinted  above,  there  is  one  part  of  my  present  camera 
that  I  don't  understand,  but  which  is  a  source  of  perpetual  intel- 
lectual diversion  to  me.  The  study  of  it  is  as  interesting,  and  about 
as  useful,  as  endeavouring  to  leam  art  from  photographs  without 
any  aid  from  books  or  other  teaching,  as  recommended  by  a  scientific 
lecturer  connected  with  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  a  few 
months  ago — a  method  which  was  actually  backed  up  by  one  or  two 
other  scientists,  which  possibly  may  let  some  light  on  to  the  quality 
of  their  results — when  any. 

Besides  all  the  other  ingenious  contrivances  in  my  camera  is  an 
arrangement  for  time  exposures.  Time  exposures  with  a  hand 
camera  are  not  likely  to  be  of  very  much  use  to  me  ;  but  I  am  so  far 
a  scientist  that  I  like  to  "know  you  know"  to  a  moderate  extent,  and 
ia  leisure  moments  rejoice  in  a  knotty  problem,  if  it  is  not  too 
absurdly  useless,  as  many  of  them  are.  The  proper  working  of  this 
time  exposure  depends  upon  the  exact  position  and  relation  to  each 
other  of  two  little  knobs  or  balls,  which  in  the  printed  directions  are 
called  H  and  0,  as  if  they  were  two  of  the  elements.  They  have  to 
revolve  round  each  other,  while  something  else  is  looking  the  other 
way ;  the  rest  of  the  drama  takes  place  inside  the  box,  where  you 
cannot  see  what  goes  on.  It  happens  that  mine  is  one  of  that 
remarkable  kind  of  cameras  which  shake  themselves  together  and  are 
born  again  every  January  1,  and  become  the  pattern  for  the 
next  year — an  ingenious  business  renaissance  which  makes  cameras 
second-hand  before  their  time.  Now,  it  is  unfortunate  that  my 
camera  and  the  "  book  of  the  words  "  I  possess  were  not  bom  in  the 
same  year,  so  that  when  the  "  directions  for  use  "  call  the  tune  the 
knobs  won't  dance,  and,  as  I  have  said,  I  have  here  a  source  of  con- 
tinual enjoyment  which  was  not  charged  for  in  the  price  of  the 
camera,  and  will  last  me  all  the  camera's  life,  which  I  am  afraid 
won't  be  long,  yet  I  have  a  sentimental  objection  to  seeing  it  be- 
come second-hand. 

If  sound  could  be  blended  with  printed  words,  there  ought  to  be 
found  the  mingled  harmony  of  the  following  noises  running  through 
these  lines  :  the  prevailing  "  music  "  from  the  band  stand  under  mj 
windows  produced  by  a  shrill  piccolo  and  a  badly  played  and  inter- 
mittent ophicleide  ;  the  sweet  meloiy  of  the  "intermezzo"  on  the 
barrel  organ,  of  which  I  have  had  three  weeks  on  end ;  the  sleepy 
swish  of  the  waves  as  the  calm  tide  comes  in ;  the  rustle  and  drowsy 
hum  of  the  crowd  as  they  pass  my  window  ;  and  all  this  not  without 
a  slight  sensation  of  the  whisper  of  horror  that  runs  through  the 
holiday  promenaders  as  the  remains  of  the  man  who  fell  over  the 
cliff  are  rowed  across  the  bay  to  the  landing-place. 

H.  P.  Robinson. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  OVERrEXPOSED  PRINTS." 
For  the  purposes  of  this  method  the  over-printed  proofs  should  be 
well  washed  and  fixed  in  fresh  hypo,  and  again  thoroughly  washed. 
For  bleaching,  a  weak  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  to  which  a 
few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  have  been  added,  is  preferable  to 
either  cupric,  ferric,  or  mercuric  chloride,  though  these  may  be  used. 
In  any  case  a  very  thorough  washing  should  be  given  before  re- 
development, and  the  prints  should  not  be  unnecessarily  exposed  to 
strong  li^ht.  A  certain  amount  of  exposure  is  necessary  in  order  to 
secure  the  tone  on  redevelopment,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  the 
chromic  salt  and  hydrochloric  acid  treatment  is  preferable  to  either 
•  Concluded  from  page  612, 


of  the  others,  since  it  &>rm8  an  image  in  pure  chloride  of  silver  which 
is  capable  of  rendering  a  faintly  visible  image  on  exposure  to  light. 
In  the  other  cases  the  presence  of  other  matters  in  conjunction  with 
the  silver  chloride  renders  the  formation  of  a  visible  image  a  matter 
of  uncertainty,  and  in  the  case  of  mercuric  chloride  an  impossibility, 
while  the  foreign  matter  also  has  a  bad  eff<!Ct  on  the  subsequent 
tones. 

Let  the  proofs  be  exposed  to  diffused  light  until  the  picture  is 
faintly  seen  in  all  its  details,  and  then  proceed  to  develop  with  the 
usual  developer  recommended  for  partially  printed-out  proofs.  The 
one  I  have  found  to  answer  for  all  general  purposes  is  that  given 
by  the  Eastman  Company  for  use  with  their  printing-out  paper,  and 
consists  of  hydroquinone  with  a  large  dose  of  soluble  bromide,  but 
I  omit  the  tannic  acid  as  a  useless  complication.  With  this 
solution  the-  picture  h  redeveloped  in  a  very  gradual  manner, 
appearing,  ia  all  its  details,  very  faintly  at  first,  and  slowly  gaining 
strength;  its  progress  can  be  stopped  when  the  proper  point  is 
reached,  and  after  a  very  thorough  washing,  an  acid  bath  being 
used,  the  print  can  be  toned  and  refixed  along  with  others. 

Of  course,  this  is  a  somewhat  troublesome  and  roundabout  way  of 
procedure  that  possibly  only  extraordinary  circumstances  would 
justify;  but  the  next  method  I  shall  give,  which  is  entirely  new, 
possesses  the  advantages  of  extreme  simplicity  and  of  giving  tones  at 
least  as  good  as,  and  in  some  cises  superior  to,  those  obtained  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  It  is  based  upon  the  use  of  a  bleaching  or  reducing 
solution  that  is  ako  to  some  extent  a  toning  solution,  which  reduces 
the  over- printed  image  to  the  desired  point  without  removing  it  alto- 
gether, and  at  the  same  time  partially  tones  it,  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
work  to  be  done  in  the  ordinary  bath.  The  treatment,  in  fact,  con- 
sists merely  in  immersing  the  print  in  the  reducing  solution  until  it 
reaches  the  required  depth,  and  then,  after  washing,  toning  it  in  the 
usual  way.  The  results,  even  from  apparently  hopelessly  over- 
printed proofs,  are  in  no  way  distinguishable  from  those  obtained  in 
the  regular  way. 

The  reducing  solution  consists  of  a  platinis  salt ;  I  have  used  the 
chloride  chloro-platinate  and  also  a  solution  in  which  the  platinic  salt 
had  been  imperfectly  reduced  in  making  the  chloro-platinite.  It  wiH 
be  remembered  that  Mr.  Lyonel  Clark  some  years  back,  in  describing 
his  platinum  toning  process,  pointed  out  and  explained  the  reason  of 
the  reducing  effect  of  platinic  salts  when  employed  for  toning  pur- 
poses. Every  atom  of  platinum  deposited  on  the  prints  from  solutions 
of  those  salts  displaces  four  atoms  of  silver,  and  consequently,  unless 
a  very  strong  silver  image  exists  in  the  first  place,  it  suffers  almost 
complete  removal  during  toning.  When  the  platinous  salts  are  used 
only  two  atoms  of  silver  are  replaced,  hence  the  employment  of  the 
chloro-platinite  of  potassium. 

Thirty  or  more  years  ago,  bichloride  of  platinum  was  occasionally 
used,  but,  even  in  those  days  of  dense,  hard  negatives  and  strongly 
silvered  paper,  its  reducing  power  prevented  its  general  use,  but  I 
do  not  recollect  that  it  has  ever  been  proposed  to  take  advantage  of 
that  power,  and  it  was  only  when  employing  a  platinum  bath  in 
which  the  salt  had  been  imperfectly  reduced,  and  therefore  contain- 
ing a  certain  or  uncertain  proportion  of  platinic  salt,  and,  noticing 
that  some  over-printed  proofs  were  the  only  ones  that  passed  the 
ordeal  with  even  moderate  success,  that  the  idea  suggested  itself  of 
putting  the  reducing  action  to  a  practical  use.  Having  done  so,  I 
can  report  upon  its  perfect,  and,  I  may  say,  unqualified,  success. 

Briefly,  the  method  I  have  adopted  is  as  follows :  I  have 
selected  the  bichloride  of  platinum  as  being  the  most  generally 
useful  salt,  and  of  this  I  add  one  grain  to  five  ounces  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  common  salt  to  form  the  reducing  solution.  This  may  be 
kept  as  a  stock  solution,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  does  not  undergo 
any  change,  except  from  the  gradual  exhaustion  by  use,  as  is  the 
caee  with  the  gold  toning  bath.  The  prints  to  be  treated  are  just 
washed  along  with  the  others  to  remove  the  free  silver,  and  then 
immersed  in  the  reducing  solution  until  brought  down  to  the  proper 
stage.  The  same  precautions  require  to  be  taken  as  in  toning  to 
secure  uniformity  of  action,  but  the  colour  of  the  prints  in  the 
reducing  bath  forms  no  part  of  the  calculation,  and  must  be  dis- 
regarded. With  some  kinds  of  paper,  a  decided  toning  action  takes 
place  before  reduction  occurs,  especially  when  the  degree  of  over- 
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p-iuting  is  considerable,  but  in  others  no  change  at  all  occurs  unless 
it  be  a  reddening. 

The  reduction  must  not  be  carried  too  far,  for  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  gold  bath  will  still  further  bring  the  prints  down ; 
indeed,  I  think,  to  a  greater  extent  than  when  the  platinum  bath 
has  not  acted,  and  this  further  action  must  always  be  allowed  for ; 
and  that  forms  the  only  point  in  the  process  that  requires  the  least 
care.  The  precise  allowance  varies  with  different  makes  of  paper 
as  well  as  with  different  degrees  of  over-printing ;  but  these  little 
points  are  soon  mastered,  and  the  whole  process  becomes  one  of  the 
greatest  simplicity  and  certainty.  After  the  reducing  bath,  the 
prints  require  to  be  thoroughly  washed,  to  removed  acidity  and  also 
the  excess  of  salt,  and  may  then  be  toned  along  with  the  rest,  though 
they  will  require  special  watching,  as  they  tone  much  more  quickly. 
The  sulphocyanide  and  phosphate  baths  are  those  that  have  given 
the  best  results  in  my  hands. 

Those  who  are  troubled  with  over-printed  proofs  will  find  this  last 
method  a  great  boon,  as  it  requires  no  special  preparation  after  the 
solution  is  made,  and  by  its  means  prints  that  are  so  dark  as  to  be 
barely  distinguishable  can  be  made  to  give  as  perfect  results  as  if 
printed  to  exactly  the  correct  depth.  W.  B.  Bolton. 


BOYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETT'S  EXHIBITION. 
As  we  predicted  last  year,  the  method  of  formally  inaugurating  the 
Exhibition  by  a  private  view  in  the  daytime,  as  well  as  by  a  con- 
versazione in  the  evening,  was  maintained  on  this  occasion,  and  on 
Saturday  last  the  gallery  at  Pall  Mall  was  in  a  more  or  less  crowded 
condition  all  day.  The  attendance  at  the  private  view,  in  spite  of 
drizzling  rain,  showed  no  signs  of  falling  off,  while  the  Soirie  attracted 
over  a  hundred  more  visitors  than  on  any  previous  occasion,  some  five 
hundred  and  fifty  members  and  friends  being  present  in  the  evening. 

In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  President  (Captain  Abney),  who  has 
called  down  into  the  country  on  urgent  business,  and  of  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  Mr.  Chapman  .Jones,  who  is  suffering  with  influenza,  the 
Society's  guests  were  received  by  Sir  Henry  Trneman  Wood  (Vioe- 
President),  Mr.  G.  Scamell  (Hon.  Treasurer),  Mr.  E.  Clifton  (Librarian), 
and  by  Messrs.  Bolas,  Bridge,  Cadett,  Cembrano,  Debenham,  Hertslet, 
HoUyer,  Mackie,  Marchant,  Sinclair,  Spiller,  Wall,  and  Wilmer. 

Among  those  present  we  noticed  the  following : — Mr.  H.  L.  Ashcon, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Acworth,  Mr.  E.  R.  Ashton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Asquith, 
Mr.  Smedley  Aston,  Mr.  and  Miss  Avent,  Messrs.  Bernard  Alfieri,  H.  W. 
Bennett,  Agar  Baugh,  Frank  Brown,  L.  M.  Biden,  F.  W.  Brook,  Mr.  and 
Miss  Bickerton,  Mr.  E.  E.  Barrow,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Bridge,  Messrs. 
Bingemann,  C.  and  A.  Bayne,  Eraun,  A.  E.  Brown,  W.  A.  Bagley,  W. 
Barry,  F.  0.  Bynoe,  Birt  Acres,  Graystone  Bird,  T.  Bolas,  C.  Beadle, 
Redmond  Barrett,  Algernon  Brookes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cembrano,  Messrs. 
A.  J.  Campbell,  J.  Carpenter,  F.  B.  Cattley,  F.  N.  Clark,  F.  T.  Carter, 
Edgar  Clifton,  C.  Coleman,  F.  A.  Crew,  B.  Cox,  Page  Croft,  Mrs.  Cole, 
Dr.  McDonald,  Mr.  Sebastian  Davis,  Mr.  Herbert  Denison,  Messrs.  F., 
Charles,  and  W.  E.  Debenham,  Mr.  and  Miss  Drage,  Messrs.  H.  E. 
Davis,  P.  Everitt,  H.  J.  Ellis,  H.  C.  Everson,  E.  H.  Fitch,  A.  Fisher, 
A.  H.  Fisher,  E.  W.  Foxlee,  J.  T.  French,  A.  Fellows,  C.  H.  Freeman' 
T.  Fall,  S.  H.  Fry,  E.  Fuchs,  J.  Fuerst,  T.  E.  Freshwater,  Mr.  and  Mrs.' 
Gerard,  Messrs.  J.  Guardia,  A.  J.  Golding,  Geard,  G.  Gosling,  H.  D. 
Gower,  J.  Gunston,  J.  H.  Gear,  Hirst,  W.  E.  Henry,  A.  P.  Hoole,  A.  S. 
Handford,  A.  L.  Henderson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Cecil  Hertslet,  Messrs. 
Holt,  Howard,  A.  8.  Newman,  W.  Jones,  G.  H.  James,  F.  E.  Ives,  F.  W. 
Jackson,  A.  J.  Jones,  H.  Jeula,  A.  J.  Johnson,  L.  de  Jonqnieres,  J.  J. 
Vezey,  Klosz,  P.  King,  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  Messrs.  C.  B.  Lewis,  R.  B. 
Lodiie,  H.  G.  Moberley,  Monnickendam,  W.  M.  Ashman,  H.  A,  Morrison 
R.  Y.  Murphy,  H.  Maclean,  E.  Marriage,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  S.  Mum- 
mery, Messrs.  L.  Matthews,  Puul  Martin,  H.  T.  Malby,  F.  W.  Munoey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Marsh,  Messrs.  E.  R.  Mattocks,  S.  F,  Morgan,  W. 
Martin,  A.  Mackie,  S.  C.  Mote,  J.  Nesbit,  D.  J.  O'Neill,  S.  W.  Owen 
J.  H.  Oliver,  C.  H.  Oakden,  W.  L.  Opie,  Major  and  Mrs.  Prendergast, 
Messrs.  R.  B.  Pyke,  A.  F.  Penraven,  W.  A.  Palmer,  F.  L.  Pither,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Pither,  Mr.  W.  H.  Prestwich,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Palmer, 
Mes'rrs.  H.  C.  Rapson,  Ray,  A.  J.  Payment,  J.  L.  Russell,  W.  Rawlings, 
Mr.  E.  J.  and  Miss  Richards,  Messrs.  F.  W.  Renant,  H.  Smart,  E. 
Swingler,  E.  S.  Shepherd,  C.  Stuart,  0.  Sichel,  H.  Stuart,  J.  Stein,  T.  k. 
Scotton,  C.  H.  Smith,  Claude  Spiller,  Mr.  Arnold  and  Miss  Spiller,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  Scamell,  Messrs.  Sanford,  lUingworth,  Swift,  Slater,  H. 
Smith,  C.  F.  Townsend,  John  Spiller,  A.  F.   Taylor,  W.   Taylor,  G. 


Taylor,  H.  Taylor,  R.  F.  Thompson,  F.  C.  L.  Wratten,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
S.  E.  Wall,  Messrs.  E.  C.  Williams,  C.  E.  White,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  B. 
Wellington,  Messrs.  H.  Walker,  J.  Webster,  W.  T.  White,  Charles 
White,  Walford,  Woolnongh,  Watmough  Webster,  J.  R.  WilUams,  T.  E 
Wright,  AUenstein,  Yardley,  and  Zachariasen. 

The  Judges. 
The  Judges  at  this  Exhibition  were  Messrs.  Cembrano,  Gile,  B.  W. 
Leader,  A.R.A.,  G.  Storey,  A.R.A.,  and  W.  L.  Wyllie,  A.R.A.,  in  the  Art 
Section  ;  while,  in  the  Technical  Section,  Captain  Abney,  Mr.  A.  Piingle, 
and  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  adjudicated.  Tue  awards  of  these  gentlemen, 
it  not  exactly  those  which  we  should  have  mide  ourselves,  are  at  any 
rate  free  from  the  eccentricities  which  we  have  occasionally  found  it 
necessary  to  denounce  in  bygone  years,  and  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  give 
satisfaction  all  round. 

The  Hanging. 

On  entering  the  gallery,  we  were  struck  by  the  altered  appearance  of  the 
room,  which,  by  the  side  of  past  exhibitions,  with  their  huge  frames  piled 
from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  looki  somewhat  empty.  The  reason  for  this 
is  twofold — the  fashion  of  framing  up  close,  which  is  fairly  rampant  this 
year  both  at  PaU  Mall  and  at  the  Dudley  Gallery,  and  the  fact  that  the 
selection  has  been  much  more  rigorous.  We  were  informed  that  over 
1100  photographs  had  been  submitted  to  the  Selection  Committee,  of 
which  353  are  upon  the  walls,  or  less  than  one-third  of  those  sent  in  ;  and 
the  thoroughness  of  the  selection  may  be  realised  when  we  say  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  point  to  a  dozen  frames  which  it  would  improve  the 
Exhibition  to  omit ;  in  fact,  with  hardly  a  single  exception,  meretricious 
work  is  conspicuously  absent.  Moreover,  this  year  the  walls  have  been  to 
some  extent  split  up  into  panels  by  means  of  drapery,  and  the  groups  of 
pictures  so  made  selected  so  as  to  harmonise  with  one  another.  The 
extent  to  which  this  has  been  carried  is  so  great  that  practically  all  the 
photographs  on  light-coloured  mounts  are  to  be  found  in  two  small 
groups,  the  appearance  of  the  remaining  divisions  being  vastly  improved 
by  the  absence  of  the  spottiness  such  frames  create  when  mixed  with 
darker  work.  The  apparatus  ha3  been  kept  to  what  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  "technical"  end  of  the  room  with  advantage,  and  the  general 
effect  is  to  greatly  increase  the  apparent  size  of  the  gallery.  The 
hanging,  as  far  as  we  conid  gather  on  Saturday,  met  with  general 
approval,  one  visitor  declaring  it  to  be  the  best  hung  exhibition  he  had 
ever  seen,  but  this  assertion  is  perhaps  too  sweeping.  Any  how,  a  change 
for  the  better  has  been  made,  which  we  trust  will  be  maintained,  and  the 
selection  has  been  carried  so  far  as  to  make  the  admission  of  a  picture  to 
the  Exhibition  an  award  in  itself.  The  emptiness  of  the  upper  portion 
of  the  walls  and  the  removal  of  the  apparatus  table  has  the  effect  of 
revealing  the  extreme  shabbiness  of  both  carpet  and  wall-covering,  and, 
since  the  Society  is  mulct  in  the  amount  of  some  1702.  for  rent  alone  for 
the  Exhibition,  it  is  high  time  their  landlords  recognised  the  necessity  for 
putting  both  on  a  better  footing. 

The  Pictures. 
It  is  as  well  to  say  at  once  that  the  Exhibition  contains  no  work  which, 
by  reason  of  its  striking  super-excellence,  stands  out  head  and  shonlders 
above  its  surrroundings.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  said  before,  it  is 
singularly  free  from  rubbish,  and  hardly  a  picture  is  on  the  walls  which 
will  not  repay  careful  attention.     To  start  with  the  awards, 

The  Medailed  Pictubes. 
No.  38,  A  Study,  by  Phillip  von  Schoeller,  is  one  with  which  almost 
every  one  will  agree.  A  portrait  of  a  girl  in  a  dark  cloak  and  cap,  with  a 
white  ruff  round  her  neck,  it  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  pictures  in  the 
Exhibition,  and  possesses  a  softness  and  delicacy  which  is  well  worthy  of 
emulation.  It  is  printed  by  the  Artigue  carbon  process.  The  other 
portrait  by  the  same  exhibitor.  No.  45,  A  Tyrolese  Peasant,  is  hardly  of 
such  good  quality,  and  is  a  little  crude,  but  is  still  distinctly  high-class 
work.  Mr.  J.  Bushby  takes  a  medal  for  No.  57,  Trau  Cathedra/,  Dal- 
mafia,  an  interior  of  a  singularly  "pencil  "  like  texture.  Another  of  his 
exhibits  (No.  82),  Gipsies,  Herzegovina,  is  an  excellent  example  of  group- 
ing, but  suffers  severely  by  the  method  of  printing  adopted,  red  carbon 
on  opal,  which  robs  it  of  much  of  the  vigour  which  would  be  well  placed 
therein.  Oxen  Ploughing  (No.  118)  is  a  mnch  more  satisfactory  print  to 
our  mind,  but  Mr.  Bushby's  No.  252,  a  heron  or  other  long-legged  bird  in 
a  pool,  presents  possibilities  rather  than  their  realisation.  The  bird's 
head  is,  unfortunately,  lost  to  some  extent  in  the  distracting  background, 
while  its  reflection  in  the  water  is  aggres3ive  in  the  extreme.  Messrs.  J. 
Bulbeck  &  Co.  are  represented  by  a  large  number  of  architectural  photo- 
graphs of  a  high  order  of  merit ;  tor  No.  121  {Norwich,  North  Choir  Aisle) 
they  have  received  an  award. 
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While  on  the  gubjeot  of  architecture,  it  is  worth  while  remarkina  that 
the  Exhibition  this  year  is  particularly  strong  in  thi^  direction.  Messrs. 
Bulbeck  &  Co.,  Boias  A  Co.,  Bedford  Lemere,  A  Co.,  and  Mr.  H.  W. 
Bennett  all  send  work  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit  while  Mr.  Marriage's 
two  "  capitals  "  from  Canterbury  Cathedral  (Nog.  ;i2y  and  335)  compare 
favourably  with  his  medalled  work  of  last  year,  Mr.  W.  Thomas  has 
scored  a  success  this  year  with  his  Kbh  of  a  Winter'a  Day,  and  we  must 
congratulate  him  on  having  been  there  in  time.  Another  two  minutes 
and  the  day  would  have  ebbed  completely,  but  Mr.  Thomas  was  there, 
and  a  figure  is  distinctly  visible  on  the  print.  To  our  mind  the  Corner 
of  a  Kentish  Common  (No.  1.5'.)),  by  the  same  exhibitor,  is  his  finest  pro- 
duction so  far,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  he  has  gone  in  for  work  of 
more  imposing  dimensions.  Hitherto  many  of  his  careful  and  delicate 
pictures  have  escaped  examination  by  the  public  on  account  of  their  di- 
minutive size ;  while  we  should  be  sorry  to  miss  the  charming  hand-camera 
results  which  he  exhibits,  we  are  glad  to  see  that  he  has  adopted  a  course 
which  will  bring  him  under  more  general  attention.  The  Kentixh 
Common  is  one  of  the  finest  pictures  in  the  Exhibition,  the  silver  birches 
attract  the  eye  at  once,  and  the  foreground,  full  of  detail,  but  quiet  and 
unobtrusive,  leads  one  instinctivelv  to  the  middle  distance,  in  which  the 
interest  centers.  The  same  exhibitor  shows  his  versatility  by  My  Chum 
(No.  158),  in  which  a  hairy  terrier  U  well  portrayed. 

One  medal  this  year  goes  to  America,  to  Mr.  Alfred  StiegUtz,  for  A 
Decoratire  Panel.  A  tow  path,  on  which  is  a  group  of  goats,  and  puffing 
steamer  tugging  some  barges  up  the  steam,  constitute  the  photograph 
which  bears  this  name.  In  the  sense  that  every  beautiful  framed 
photograph  is  essentially  a  decorative  panel,  the  title  is  a  good  one,  but 
its  special  applicability  we  are  unable  to  detect.  The  atmospheric  effect 
is  well  rendered,  and  the  print  ia  unexceptionable.  In  Rosa  (No.  245),  by 
Dr.  G.  McDonald,  which  also  takes  a  medal,  we  have  as  fine  a  photo- 
graph of  the  national  flower  as  we  have  ever  seen.  The  grouping  is 
excellent,  and  the  texture  faithful  to  the  extreme,  but  the  print  suffers 
from  the  frame,  which  is  not  snited  to  it,  and  distracts  attention  rather 
than  concentrates  it.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  No.  2G7,  The  Potter, 
by  the  same  exhibitor,  which  narrowly  misses  being  a  hiahly  successful 
result.  Mr.  C.  F.  Inston  receives  a  medal  for  No.  291,  M'aiting  for  the 
Vind.  In  this  a  barge  is  seen  silhouetted  against  a  stormy  sky,  which 
Buggests  that  the  barge  will  not  have  to  wait  long ;  No.  284  is  a  very 
similar  composition,  and  both  possess  a  considerable  degree  of  force,  both 
are  fine  examples  of  the  treatment  of  clouds.  A  Modern  Gallio  (No.  283), 
by  Sir.  Inston,  represents  a  group  of  men  on  a  street  seat,  and,  as  an 
example  of  natural  grouping  and  of  the  artistic  use  of  a  hand  camera,  is 
as  fine  an  example  as  the  Exhibition  contains. 

Mr.  Wilson  Noble  receives  a  medal  for  three  X-ray  photographs  of  the 
hand  and  forearm  (No.  347),  the  heart  and  ribs  (No.  348),  and  the  foot 
(No.  34'.)).  Of  these  Nos.  347  and  348  are  the  most  distinct  of  their  size 
we  have  seen.  No.  348  is  good,  but,  being  a  much  more  difficult  subject, 
is  necessarily  not  so  well  defined. 

Lantern  slides  have  received  one  award,  which  goes  to  Mr.  Paul  Martin 
for  a  series  of  views  of  London  by  Gas  Light  (No.  300).  They  are 
exceedingly  impressive  on  the  screen,  but,  viewed  in  the  hand,  much  of 
their  charm  is  lost;  the  two  enlargements  of  the  same  subjects  on  the 
walls  (Nos.  101  and  119)  hardly  do  them  justice.  Of  the  other  exhibitors, 
some  of  the  finest  work  is  that  by  Mr.  .T.  A.  Sinclair,  whose  frames  bear 
the  inscription,  "Not  for  competition."  His  hutch  Peasant  {iio.S),  an 
old  woman  crossing  a  market  place,  is  of  a  kind  with  which  he  has  made 
us  familiar;  while  No.  IG.  Sea,  Sky,  and  Sand,  with  its  jbrilliant  cloud 
effect  repeating  itself  in  a  lower  tone  in  the  pools  and  wet  sand,  is  the 
best  of  his  work  yet  exhibited.  One  word  to  this  exhibitor  himself,  and 
that  is,  that  his  prints  suffer  by  being  so  frequently  of  exactly  the  same 
tone  of  carbon.  Mr.  E.  Cecil  Hertslet's  Wayside  Shrine  is  too  regular  in 
composition  to  be  pleasing.  The  Silent  Mere  (No.  60).  by  the  same 
exhibitor,  ia  a  soft,  harmonious  little  picture,  and  much  more  satis- 
factory. 

Colonel  Gale,  we  must  confess,  disappoints  us  this  year.  Neat  and  pretl  y 
as  ever,  there  is  nothing  about  it  that  marks  it  out  as  being  better  than 
much  of  his  former  work,  while  more  than  one  of  his  prints  suffer  by  the 
heaviness  with  which  the  clouds  are  printed  down.  No.  229,  Mid-day 
Lunch,  is  the  most  satisfactory,  a  group  of  horses  in  a  ploughed  field,  the 
men,  who  are  surely  dining  and  not  lunching,  being  seated  at  the  hedge- 
side.  The  distant  trees  are  suggested,  while  cumulus  clouds  betoken  early 
spring.  With  Colonel  Gale  may  fairly  be  bracketed  Mr.  B.  Gay  Wilkinson. 
The  only  criticism  to  be  made  on  this  gentleman's  exhibits  ia,  that  they 
too  closely  resemble  one  another  to  be  hung  together  as  they  are.  Both 
Nos.  219  and  221  are  striking  groups  of  fishtrs  round  the  boat  in  which 
they  put  to  sea,  and  the  black  figures  against  the  brighter  sea  and  sky 


give  a  boldness  and  strength  to  the  composition  which  is  highly  satis- 
factory. Mr.  W.  M.  Warneuke  is  represented  by  a  large  portrait  (No.  .S7) 
and  by  two  landscapes.  The  portrait,  which  is  the  most  imposing  exhibit) 
upon  the  walls,  strongly  suggests  Whistler,  and  is  a  difficult  subject 
cleverly  treated  ;  it  narrowly  misses  being  one  of  the  finest  photograph) 
of  the  year.  We  say  it  narrowly  misses  being  so,  because  there  are  one 
or  two  distracting  elements  which,  onoe  noticed,  attract  attention  every 
time.  A  lady  in  a  veil  is  seated,  looking  directly  towards  the  spectator, 
on  her  right  is  a  picture  hanging  on  the  wall,  which  is  unhappily  oat  of 
the  horizontal,  while  the  spots  on  the  veil,  one  of  which  adorns  the  tip  of 
the  nose,  while  two  others  are  symmetrically  placed  on  the  mouth,  are 
aggressive.  In  other  respects  the  portrait  is  a  fine  one,  its  dark  tone  and 
massive  frame  set  it  off  to  the  best  advantage.  No.  C3,  Evening,  by  th» 
same  exhibitor,  is  successful  as  a  picture,  but  unhappily  it  owes  all  its 
effect  to  a  moon  which  is  nndoubtedly  (complete  with  reflections  to  match), 
"made  in  Glasgow."  Our  Village  (No.  100)  is  reminiscent  of  H.  P. 
Bobinson  as  far  as  the  figure  is  concemod,  and  does  not  appeal  to  us  aS' 
being  up  to  Mr.  Warneuke's  usual  standard. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  Mr.  Alexander  Keighley  as  an  exhibitor  once 
more.  In  No.  11,  An  Alpine  Cross,  a  bold  attempt  is  made  in  a  figure 
subject,  with  the  Matterhorn  in  the  background.  The  idea  is  a  good  one, 
but  the  figures  should  be  more  prominent,  or  suppressed  altogether. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Hodges  is  another  exhibitor  whose  work  this  year  disappoints 
us,  both  here  and  at  the  Dudley  Gallery,  as  also  does  Mr.  T.  M.  Browrigg, 
whose  prints  suffer  very  greatly  from  the  unsuitability  of  their  framer. 
Under  other  circumstances.  No.  137,  An  Autumn  Evening  on  th^  Ilivcr 
Wey,  would  be  pleasant,  but,  in  a  brown  frame,  with  a  broad  gilt  matt, 
the  delicate  half-tones  of  the  picture  are  quite  lost. 

Dr.  Page  May  figures  with  no  less  than  thirteen  exhibits,  of  which 
some  are  relegated  to  the  technical  corner.  The  finest  of  these  is 
a  large  and  striking  picture  of  the  desert  (So.  203),  in  which  the  vast 
waves  of  sand,  with  the  varying  play  of  light  upon  them,  are  seen 
stretched  out  beneath  a  cloud- filled  sky.  The  sky  and  foreground  are 
singularly  harmonious,  and  an  impressive  result  is  obtained  from 
most  unpromising  material.  Some  of  hi^  other  frames  are  worthy 
of  mention  as  excellent  examples  of  what  can  be  done  with  such  hackneyed 
subjects  as  the  pyramids  and  Sphmx,  while  a  series  of  flashlight  photo- 
graphs taken  in  the  desert,  in  the  actual  excavations  themselves,  of  bas 
reliefs,  &c.,  are  of  a  high  quality  as  regards  technique,  and  of  an  interest- 
ing nature  as  far  as  their  subjects  are  concerned.  Queen  Hatasu,  the 
founder  of  the  Egyptian  navy,  and  her  father  Aalimes  being  snflieiently 
well  depicted  to  show  a  marked  family  likeness. 

Mr.  G.  Watmough  Webster  i^  represented  this  year  by  one  portrait, 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  Study  (No.  249),  an  excellent  subject,  wall  handled. 
The  People's  William  is  bending,  in  a  characteristic  attitude,  over  hU 
table.  Uttered  with  papers,  and,  doubtless,  with  postcards  also,  and, 
although  little  of  his  face  is  to  be  seen,  the  stooping  figure  and  masjivo 
head  are  unmistakable  at  a  glance.  The  Autotype  Company  send  on 
enlargement  from  the  well-known  picture  of  Li  Hung  Chang  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  by  Mr.  Webster,  which  is  hung  in  a  conspicuous  position,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  attract  as  much  attention  by  reason  of  its  subject  as  it« 
execution,  although  both  are  worthy  of  praise.  Mr.  Tom  Bright  sends  two 
pictures.  The  Ever-busy  River  (No.  19),  and  In  the  Pool  (No.  21),  of  which 
the  former  is  remarkably  bright  and  sunny.  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Clementson'a 
portraits  (Nos.  33  and  39)  ace  examples  of  good  straightforward  work, 
and  are  reminiscent  of  Valentine  Blanchard  at  his  best.  No.  50,  Goni 
Xight,  by  Walter  Mawer,  is  a  good  subject  badly  treated,  the  lighting 
being  as  false  as  it  could  be  ;  the  candle  is  obviously  impossible.  This  i* 
strongly  suggested  in  the  little  sketch  in  the  catalogue,  in  which  the 
artist  has  taken  the  liberty  of  showmg  how  it  should  be  done.  A  fine 
example  of  what  can  be  dona  in  the  direction  of  the  sacrifice  of  defiuitioiv 
without  offence  is  to  be  found  in  No.  43,  From  Southern  Climet,  by  R.  W. 
Craigie— the  best  work  we  have  seen  by  this  gentleman  up  to  the  present. 
The  poses  in  the  portraits  by  0.  W.  Huntington  (No.  49)  and  B.  H. 
Head  (No.  51)  are  natural  and  unrestrained.  Portraitore  this  year  figuie» 
very  strongly  at  Pall  Mall,  and  is  one  of  the  featares  of  the  show.  Joha 
Stuart  sends  portraits  of  George  Mason  {Jilo.  200)  and  £.  J.  Wall  {Ho.  215), 
the  first-named  being  an  excellent  likeness  of  a  well-known  figore  in  the 
photographic  world.  Mr.  Wall  "wears  a  worried  look" — the  cares  of 
journalism  appear  to  sit  heavily  upon  him  ;  but,  when  we  saw  him  on  the 
occasion  of  the  press  view,  he  seemed  better.  The  other  examples  by- 
John  Stuart  (Nos.  31  and  47)  are  good,  without  calling  for  special  remark. 

Two  groups  of  a  vegetarian  nature  remind  us  that  Mrs.  Cadby  is  still 
to  the  fore,  as  indicating  what  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  deciga  by- 
means  of  photography,  but  they  bear  no  evidence  of  improvement  on 
what  has  gone  before  by  the  same  worker.     Mr.  W,  A.  Cadby  sends  na 
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the  naied  child  in  a  fresh  position  (No.  210),  (we  are  getting  rather  tired 
of  that  child,  Mr.  C.) ;  he  also  exhibits  No.  143,  a  distinct  departure,  in 
which  a  group  of  children  are  seen  going  down  a  slide.  The  picture  is 
worth  examination,  the  sense  of  motion  and  of  instability  is  admirably 
conveyed  by  each  figure,  and  the  whole  is  most  wintry  in  its  suggestive- 
ness.  Mr.  Pringle  is  at  bis  best  in  a  portrait  of  the  late  W.  England 
■{No.  146),  another  example  of  Artigue  paper  by  the  way.  Mr.  Mummery's 
two  pictures  (Nos.  150  and  1G6)  are  too  similar  to  each  other,  and  to  some 
that  he  has  exhibited  before,  to  call  for  much  comment,  but  as  examples 
of  carbon  prints,  on  a  paper  the  texture  of  which  strongly  suggests  the 
painter's  canvas,  they  are  deserving  of  attention.  Mr.  Edgar  G.  Lee  is 
disappointing, after  his  medalled  picture  last  year;  as  also  is  Mr.  Golding 
to  some  extent,  who  is  represented  by  a  single  exhibit  (No.  206).  This  is 
full  of  light  and  air,  the  clouds  are  suggestive  of  a  slight  breeze,  and  the 
river  is  well  rendered,  with  its  smoke  and  shipping  in  the  distance,  but 
all  the  same  we  have  S3en  better  work  from  his  camera  a  year  or  two 
since ;  but  the  biliousness  of  his  last  year's  work  has  fortunately  passed 
o£f,  so  we  have  no  complaint  to  make  on  that  score.  La  Haine  (No.  231), 
by  Clarence  B.  Moore,  conveys  its  meaning  at  a  glance,  but  the  expression 
after  longer  study  is  a  little  forced.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  powerful  work, 
and  he  well  shares  with  Stieglitz  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  reputa- 
tion of  American  workers.  Mr.  G.  Soamell  sends  a  couple  of  pleasant 
landscapes  at  Chidingstone,  and  Messrs.  Seymour  Conway  (No.  181) 
and  Harry  Tolley  (No.  178)  maintain  their  old  won  reputation  with 
characteristic  work. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Gear's  exhibit  is  a  remarkably  fine  one,  and  we  are  surprised 
tliat  it  has  been  passed  over  on  this  occasion  by  the  Judges.  Silvery 
Morn  (No.  112)  is  the  best  we  have  seen  of  his,  its  only  fault  is  a 
suspicion  of  uneven  shading  during  printing  in  the  distant  trees. 
No.  205,  The  Lowland  Homestead^  by  this  exhibitor,  is  a  charming 
evening  landscape  redolent  of  B.  Gay  Wilkinson.  Mr.  F.  HoUyer  sends 
a  portrait  of  W.  Watson  in  his  usual  style.  We  recognise  in  the  book 
and  the  door,  not  to  mention  the  table,  Mr.  Hollyer's  simple  and 
frequently  used  accessories.  A  fine  work  as  regards  techniijue  is  No.  274, 
a  copy  in  platinum  of  Prosperine,  by  D.  G.  Eossetti,  by  the  same  ex- 
hibitor. Delicate  and  graceful,  too,  is  Winding  the  Skein  (No.  2'JO),  by 
Miss  G.  Stoddart.  No.  293,  by  C.  B.  Keene— Latft  Kil  Dale,  Derbyshire- 
is  hardly  up  to  last  year's  standard,  and  is  a  little  spotty,  but  pleasant, 
nevertheless. 

A  most  remarkable  exhibit  is  that  of  Mr.  Frank  Haes,  who  sends  three 
animal  pictures — RuppeU's  Vulture  (No.  310),  An  Ostrich  (No.  304),  and 
A  Porcupine  (No.  303).  These  are  each  taken  from  half  a  stereoscopic 
wet-plate  negative  made  in  181J5,  and  will  bear  comparison  with  the 
finest  modern  work  of  the  kind,  in  spite  of  the  enhanced  powers  given  to 
photographers  by  the  dry  plate.  A  careful  study  of  this  exhibit  is  most 
instructive.  Henry  Noth's  plant  pictures  are  good  examples  of  a  branch 
of  applied  photography  of  which  more  use  might  be  made  than  is  the 
case,  and  Fred  Marsh's  flashlight  interiors  are  remarkable.  No.  337 
represents  an  underground  kitchen  in  a  "  doss  house,"  and  was  taken  at 
11.45  p.m.  It  seems  to  give  a  good  idea  of  such  a  domicile,  but  we  are 
unable  to  vouch  as  to  its  fidelity  from  actual  experience.  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Ward  exhibits  a  good  reproduction  of  the  Davenant  bust  of  Shakespeare 
(No.  341);  while  Mr.  Lodge  sends  pictures  of  birds  and  nests,  which  could 
only  have  been  obtained  under  great  difficulties. 

Captain  Tottenham  exhibits  a  couple  of  photographs  taken  during  the 
Chitral  campaign,  and  Mr.  T.  A.  G.  Strickland  (our  views  of  a  beetle 
from  the  Transvaal,  known  by  the  cheerful  title  of  Brachycerxis  apterus. 
<No.  316). 

The  lailtern  slides  call  for  little  remark,  and  the  stereoscope  contains 
but  two  exhibits,  by  Mr.  Fortescue  Mann,  and  Mr.  F.  Dunsterville, 
respectively. 

Apparatus  is  limited  to  the  Incanto  acetylene  gas  generator,  and  the 
Incanto  lantern  fitting  by  Thorn  &  Boddle,  the  Memorandam  and  5x4 
Frena  cameras  by  E.  &  J.  Beck,  Limited.,  the  Scientific  hand  camera, 
Sanderson's  camera  and  some  printing  frames  by  Houghton  &  Son,  the 
brilliant  view-finder  and  "  Censabul "  focussing  chamber  by  Adams  &  Co., 
the  Stigmatic  lens,  J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  Limited,  a  large  process  camera  and 
an  instantaneous  lens  flange  by  W.  Watson  &  Sons,  the  Xit  and  other 
cameras  by  J.  F.  Shew  &  Co.,  a  lantern  carrier  and  an  arrangement  for 
making  photographic  doubles.  Most  of  these  we  have  at  one  time  or 
another  described  in  our  columns,  and  we  cannot  now  do  more  than 
mention  them. 

In  addition  to  those  exhibits  to  which  we  have  referred,  there  are  on 
the  walls  at  Pall  Mall  many  others  well  worth  the  visitor's  attention. 
As  we  said  before,  the  Exhibition,  as  a  whole,  is  of  a  very  high  quality, 
certainly  the  best  both  as  regards  quality  and  arrangement  that  the 


Society  has  ever  held.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  Eoyal  Photographic 
Society  has  not  accepted  the  impertinent  suggestions  made  to  it  from 
time  to  time  to  relinquish  the  care  of  the  art  side  of  photography  to  the 
self-appointed  critics  of  the  Linked  Eing  ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  in 
spite  of  a  spirited  opposition,  its  forty-first  Exhibition  is  its  best  within 
recollection.  While  the  work  is  good  in  quality,  much  care  has  been 
given  to  its  adequate  display,  even  to  such  a  comparatively  trifling  detail 
as  the  toning  dbwn  of  the  number  labels  to  a  tint  harmonising  with  the 
particular  frame  each  is  upon.  The  Exhibition  improves  on  acquaintance, 
and  we  left  it  after  our  last  visit  with  a  higher  opinion  of  its  merits  than 
at  the  commencement.  No  photographer  who  can  by  any  means  manage 
to  visit  it  should  omit  to  do  so.  To  the  charms  of  the  pictures  them- 
selves are  added  demonstrations  of  X-ray  photography  every  day  at 
3.30  p.m.,  and  of  the  Birt  Acres  Kinematoscope  every  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Saturday  evening  at  8.45. 


THE  PHOTO  GEAPHIC  S.\.LON. 
(Second  Notice.) 
A  SECOND  visit  to  the  Exhibition  at  the  Dudley  Gallery  gives  us  the 
opportunity  of  supplementing  our  last  week's  notes.  We  then  made 
allusion  to  some  examples  of  the  bichromatedjgum  process,  which  did  not 
appeal  to  us  as  very  satisfactory  examples  of  photographic  printing.  Dr. 
Henneberg  selects  this  method  of  printing  for  several  of  his  exhibits, 
notably  Stormy  Weather  (No.  0),  in  which  the  effect  of  wind  is  well  con- 
veyed in  the  swaying  trees.  There  are  two  tones  in  the  picture,  black 
and  blue-black,  and  the  process  suits  the  particular  subject.  But,  with 
other  examples.  Dr.  Henneberg,  as  well  as  Messrs.  Watzek  and  Kuhn, 
who  also  send  bichromated  gum  pictures,  gets  patchy  effects,  which  we 
do  not  think  likely  to  achieve  any  other  success  than  that  of  cariosity. 
The  head  of  the  Tyrolese  Hunter  (No.  12),  by  A.  Kuhn,  in  red  pigment,  is 
extremely  good,  being  free  and  unconstrained  in  posing.  M.  Colard's 
idea  of  A  Fine  Day  in  London  (No.  14)  is  not  ours.  It  conveys  to  us  the 
impression  of  fog  and  mist.  But  then  we  live  in  London  and  M.  Colard 
does  not,  so  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
subject.  Major  J.  Fortune  Nott's  excellent  representation  of  a  Caravan 
in  the  Desert  (No.  24)  would,  in  our  opinion,  have  been  improved  by  the 
elimination  of  some  of  tlie  foreground,  lletter  he  Merry  than  Wise 
(No.  27)  is  the  happily  chosen  title  for  a  study  of  two  laughing  young 
women.  It  is  so  well  done  that  we  shall  expect  to  see  farther  work  from 
Mr.  McNay,  who  is  a  new  exhibitor  to  us. 

Some  of  the  foreign  exhibitors  impress  us  by  their  powerful  work, 
others  puzzle  us.  Commonplaceness  is  what  we  tliink  characterises  the 
group  of  Fishing  lioats  (No.  2'.)),  by  Paul  Bourgeois,  for  it  is  pretty  with- 
out being  pictorial.  Again,  Old  Women  (No.  83),  by  Ach.  Darnis,  is  just  an 
ordinary  group  of  three  old  dames  that  should  have  no  place  here,  where 
everything  is  supposed  to  be  so  very  pictorial.  A  Portrait  (No.  36)  of  a 
lady,  by  Mr.  W.  Howard  Hazell,  is  a  small  but  pleasing  and  able  repre- 
sentation of  a  lady  about,  we  sliould  think,  to  depart  for  the  opera,  the 
theatre,  or  a  dinner  party.  A  Child's  Head  (No.  37),  by  Mr.  Eugene  Lee 
Ferguson,  is  capital,  but  unnecessarily  soft,  even  to  mistiness,  and  giving 
us  the  idea  that  the  effect  aimed  at  has  been  over-accentuated.  Other 
exhibitors  besides  Mr.  Ferguson  impress  us  in  a  similar  manner.  A 
lurid  and  bloodthirsty  parson  is  portrayed  by  Jlr.  F.  W.  Gauntlett  in 
The  Anarchist  (No.  46).  It  is  a  clever  contrast  of  light  and  shadow,  and 
a  highly  effective  portrait  study,  but  Mr.  Gauntlett  should  not  use  his 
cleverness  for  the  purpose  of  tickling  the  groundlings.  Anarchists  are 
not  necessarily  fierce  and  wicked-looking.  We  have  seen  a  great  many 
that  are  bland  and  respectable-looking  persons,  who  might,  as  far  as 
appearances  go,  be  prosperous  pork  butchers  and  members  of  vestries. 

We  note  several  portraits  by  Mr.  Hay  Cameron  which  caU  for  no  com- 
ment but  that  which  we  have  so  many  times  before  bestowed  on  Mr. 
Cameron's  work ;  they  are  mostly  uniformly  good  and  natural.  Good, 
too,  is  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Bruce  (No.  54),  by  Mr.  J.  C.  L.  Knight  Bruce- 
We  seem  to  be  looking  at  the  portrait  of  a  lady  in  her  habit  as  she  lives — 
a  happy  and  spontaneous  production,  not  the  elaborated  and  excessively 
careful  outcome  of  a  studio  seance.  Mr.  Knight  Bruce  has,  as  it  is 
customary  to  say,  scored.  Mr.  Thomas  Manly's  Gloriana  (No.  55)  is  a 
frightened-looking  young  person  with  towzled  hair,  surrounded  by  a  halo, 
and  the  photograpli  has  a  bilious-yellow  tone.  If  allegory  be  the  under- 
lying idea  of  this  production,  we  must  own  that,  in  this  case,  we  fail  to 
follow  Mr.  Manly.  What  fine  scope  it  offers  to  the  caricaturist,  as 
does  Mr.  Cameron's  My  Uncle  John  (No.  63),  the  original  of  which 
would  appear  to  be  very  startled  at  the  operation  of  having  his  photo- 
graph taken.  The  high  lights  in  Mr.  James  Brown's  otherwise  effective 
view,  A  Windy  Morning  (No.  61),  has  been  apparently  produced   by  a 
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lavish  display  of  Chinese  white.  Wo  cordially  congratulate  Mr.  Ralph 
Robinson  on  his  Solomon  J.  Solo7non  {So.  10).  The  popular  painter  is 
standing  before  his  easel,  and  a  perfect  bit  of  artist-at-home  portraiture 
is  the  result.  It  is  really  so  photographically  good  that  we  are  surprised 
the  Committee  of  the  Salon  did  not  reject  it. 

This  Exhibition  will  long  remain  a  surprise  to  us  by  reason  of  the 
difficulty  we  experienced  in  realising  or  discovering  the  effects  alleged  to 
be  present  in  some  of  the  results  shown.  Thus,  that  able  worker,  Mr. 
Leslie  Selby,  is  one  of  the  first  to  baffle  us.  He  calls  a  charming  little 
view  Evening  by  the  Sea  (No.  04),  but,  however  intently  we  regard  the 
photograph,  we  do  not  realise  that  it  depicts  the  approach  of  night.  Mr. 
L.  C.  Richards  is  to  us  eijually  ambiguous.  His  Jolly  old  Friar  (No.  7'>), 
which  we  have  seen  before,  looks  to  us  like  the  head  of  a  smiling  old 
woman  in  monk's  garb.  It  is  not  mannish  enough.  The  rubicundity, 
the  rotundity,  and  general  coarseness  of  the  jolly  old  friar  of  "convention- 
ality are,  in  our  eyes,  absent.  The  pretty  and  well-favoured  young  lady, 
too,  in  Mr.  Burchett's  Poverty  (No.  82)  does  not  bear  out  the  title ;  and 
Mr.  F.  Coop,  in  Above  the  Morning  3Iists  (No.  83),  which  is  a  photo- 
graph of  a  quaint  little  village,  has  utUised  his  abilities  to  produce  a 
pretty  but  pointless  effect.  What  is  "  above  "  the  morning  mists  ?  The 
view  ?    If  so,  therefore  what,  Mr.  Coop  ? 

Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert  is  represented  by  three  frames,  in  one  of  which  is 
a  delightful  study  of  a  dear  old  lady,  Granny  (No.  95).  The  arrested 
attitude  of  the  old  dame  and  the  shrewd  and  kindly  expression  of  her 
aged  face  have  been  cleverly  taken  advantage  of  to  produce  an  excellent 
result.  Buth  (No.  91)  is  the  title  of  a  pleasing  study  of  a  young  girl,  by 
Mr.  Sutcliffe.  The  effect  is  that  of  ease  and  gracefulness.  Mr.  Alfred 
Werner  strikes  the  key  of  drama  in  Evicted  (No.  93),  depicting  a  woman 
on  the  country  side  looking  back  towards  the  humble  home  she  is  leaving. 
In  Autumn  Morning  (No.  97),  Mr.  Paul  Naudot  contrives  to  impart  to  his 
view,  with  its  leafless  trees  and  advancing  figures,  quite  a  chilly  atmo- 
sphere. It  is,  besides,  a  crisp,  clear,  vigorous  photograph,  decisive  in 
■style,  and  therefore  all  the  more  welcome  amidst  much  that  is  produced 
to  prove  how  very  unlike  anything  resembling  a  photograph  it  is  possible 
to  make  a  photograph. 

There  is  so  little  humour  on  the  walls  of  the  Dudley  Gallery  that 
Mr.  J.  W.  Eadie's  Playmates  (No.  120),  two  kittens  at  play,  a  clever  and 
pretty  little  photograph,  comes  as  a  welcome  relief.  We  have  already 
made  reference  to  Mr.  Lionel  0.  Bennett's  absorbing  view  of  a  telegraph 
pole,  its  proper  title  being,  we  observe  from  the  catalogue.  On  the  Banks 
(No.  122).  His  other  works  are  less  eccentric  than  this,  for  which  he, 
nevertheless,  asks  the  extraordinary  price  of  SI.  (guineas  'would  have 
■looked  better,  Mr.  Bennett) ;  but,  in  our  humble  opinion,  they  do  not 
show  Mr.  Bennett  at  his  best.  An  Essex  Quay  (No.  123)  is  perhaps  the 
ablest  of  the  four,  although  it  is  diflicnlt  for  us  to  decide  whether  the 
vessels  at  the  quay  side  are  lying  on  mud  or  in  water.  Last  week  we 
overlooked  one  or  two  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Ashton's  Egyptian  landscapes,  other- 
wise we  should  not  have  charged  him  with  the  sin  of  monotony.  His 
Egyptian  Pastoral  (No.  132)  and  Evening  near  the  Pyramids  (No.  133) 
are  both  beautiful  views,  which  stamp  him  as  being  very  versatile  in 
camera  work.  Mr.  R.  W.  Robinson  also  sends  some  very  fine  landscapes 
and  seascapes,  which  some  few  years  ago  would  have  been  hailed  as 
revelations,  now  they  are  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course.  Mr.  Robinson, 
however,  well  holds  his  own  in  portraiture,  his  Sir  John  Everett  Millais 
(No.  171)  meeting  with  general  applause,*  to  which  its  simplicity  and 
dignity  entitle  it.  In  October  Morning  (No.  160)  M.  Desire  De  Clercq 
has  a  novel  and,  we  think,  hardly  natural  effect ;  the  light  streams  down 
like  so  many  sheets  of  vapour.  The  effect  is  certainly  overdone.  There 
is  a  little  hardness  in  Mr.  Burchett's  charming  study  of  a  flower-decked 
lady,  Ceres  (No.  198),  otherwise  it  is  entirely  successful.  Boiebud  (No. 
143)  is  the  title  given  by  Mr.  H.  Irving  to  an  exquisitely  modelled,  half- 
draped  bit  of  "statuary;"  and  some  admirable  figure  studies  come  from 
Mr.  A.  B.  Langfield.  Mr.  E.  Atkinson  makes  the  most  of  an  old  subject. 
The  Weed  Burner  (No.  162) ;  and,  of  the  many  contributions  of  Mr.  Karl 
Greger,  Gower  Shore  (No.  164),  with  its  wonderfully  realistic  effect  of 
seashore  sands,  is  probably  his  best.  Cornfields  (No.  176),  by  Mr.  C. 
Moss,  is  surely  wrong  in  tone  and  too  heavy  and  dark  for  such  a  subject. 
The  Potter  (No.  182),  by  De  Clercq,  an  interior  study  of  a  potter  at  work, 
is  somewhat  halated,  otherwise  it  is  good  sui  generis.  8ome  admirable 
portraits  by  Mr.  Van  der  Weyde — his  Lord  Leighton  (No.  215)  deserves 
particular  notice;  Harold  Biker,  Hollyer — his  )V.  E.  Henley  (No.  241)  is 
decidedly  his  best — W.  Crooke,  and  Alfred  Geruzet,  will,  doubtless,  attract 
the  visitor's  attention.  Indeed,  in  this  respect  the  Salon  exhibitions  are 
always  particularly  worthy  of  patronage.  They  are  helping  slowly  but 
•surely  to  kill  the  "commercial"  portrait  of  former  years—  the  over- 
icetouched,    artificially    posed,    simpering,  wooden,    characterless,    and 


manufactured  article  that  has  too  long  passed  current  as  photographic 
"portraiture." 

One  of  the  best  things  shown  is  Mr.  N.  S.  Eay's  A  Critic  (293).  The 
critic  is  Trilby,  and  she  is  seated,  intently  sorntinising  a  picture  that  she 
is  holding.  Alike  in  skilful  arrangement  and  naturalness  of  rendering, 
this  photograph  appeals  to  the  eye  as  a  sound  and  satisfying  piece  of 
work. 

We  have  mentioned,  we  think,  the  salient  features  of  this  fine  Exhibi- 
tion, and  bare  reference  to  the  names  of  D.  W.  Wynfield,  A.  J.  Goldiag, 
C.  J.  Berg,  J.  Bushby,  Hall  Edwards,  Stieglitz,  Bremard,  G.  H.  Jamea, 
J.  Bulbeck,  W.  A.  Cadby,  H.  E.  Davis,  Frances  B.  Johnston,  Janet  Reid, 
A.  Barbichon,  Mrs.  Hodgson,  and  F.  H.  Evans  must  suffice  as  a  general 
indication  of  the  other  exhibitors  whose  works  most  took  onr  fancy.  Bat 
as  we  said  last  week,  we  consider  the  work  of  Le  Begue,  Paul  Bergon, 
C.  Puyo,  Horsley  Hinton,  and  Craig  Annan  to  be  the  best  shown.  It  is 
photograpViically  as  well  as'pictorially  good,  and  therefore  appropriates  a 
double  claim  to  our  regard, 

Tbe  Exhibition  remainsjopen  till  November  7,  and  well  deserves  to  be 
visited. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC    CHEMICALS   AND  THEIR  ADULTERATIONS. 

II. — SoDiCM  Salts. 

Acetate  of  Soda.  —  The  commercial  acetate  may  contain  salphate  of 
soda,  sodium  chloride,  Ume,  and  traces  of  calcium  sulphate.  Seeing 
that  the  salt  is  extremely  deliquescent,  the  percentage  of  absorbed 
moisture  should,  first  of  all,  be  determined  by  drying  a  weighed  portion  of 
the  sample  in  a  water  bath,  and  noting  the  loss  of  weight.  The  dried 
salt  is  then  to  b^  dissolved  in  as  small  a  volume  of  water  as  possible. 
Should  any  white  residue — consisting  of  calcium  sulphate  and  a  little 
lime — remain  behind,  it  may  be  separated  by  filtration,  dried,  and 
weighed.  The  concentrated  solution  should  then  be  largely  diluted  with 
water,  and  divided  into  three  equal  portions.  In  the  first  portion  the 
sulphuric  acid  is  to  be  determined  by  precipitation  with  barium  chloride 
in  the  nsual'way.  The  percentage  of  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda  is  then 
calculated  from  the  weight  of  the  barium  sulphate  obtained,  233  grains 
of  the  latter  being  equivalent  to  1424  of  the  former.  In  the  second 
portion  of  the  solution  chlorine  is  estimated  volumetrically  by  means  o( 
a  standard  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  similar  to  that  employed  in  the 
analysis  of  potassium  bromide.  The  operation  is  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
manner  already  described,  ohromate  of  potash  being  employed  as  an 
indicator.  A  hundred  measures  of  the  standard  solution  are  equivalent 
to  -292  grain  of  sodium  chloride.  In  the  third  portion  of  the  aqueous 
solution  the  dissolved  lime  must  be  precipitated,  by  the  addition  of 
ammonia  and  ammonium  oxalate.  The  precipitate  of  oxalate  is  boiled, 
filtered  off,  well  washed  with  hot  water,  dried,  and  finally  strongly 
incinerated  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  carbonate 
of  lime.  Ten  grains  of  the  carbonate  are  equivalent  to  5  6  grains  of 
lime.  The  weight  should  be  added  to  that  of  ,the  insoluble  lime  and 
calcium  sulphate. 

Biborate  of  Soda. — The  commercial  salt,  better  known  by  the  name  of 
borax,  frequently  contains,  as  impurities,  sodium  chloride,  sulphate  of 
soda  or  ammonia,  and  traces  of  aluminium  sulphate,  the  last-mentioned 
salt  being  nsually  present  in  the  form  of  an  alum.  To  detect  sodinm 
chloride,  dissolve  a  portion  of  the  sample  in  water,  and  add  in  excess  a 
weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  precipitate  will  consist  of  a 
mixture  of  borate,  sulphate,  and  chloride  of  silver.  On  treating  it  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  added  in  excess,  the  borate  and  sulphate  of  silver 
will  be  completely  dissolved,  but  the  chloride,  being  insoluble  in  th*'. 
acid,  will  remain  behind.  Should  the  precipitate  dissolve  entirely,  it  is  * 
proof  that  the  sample  is  free  from  chloride.  The  sulphates  may  b  i 
detected  by  treating  the  borax  aqueous  solution  with  barium  chloride 
Again,  a  mixed  precipitate  will  result,  this  time  of  the  borate  kni 
sulphate  of  barium.  Treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  the  former  wilt 
dissolve,  leaving  the  latter  as  a  residue.  In  this  case,  after  boiling  the 
liquid,  the  precipitate  may  be  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  hot 
water,  dried,  ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  and  weighed.  The  per- 
centage of  sulphate  or  sulphates  in  the  sample  may  then  be  calculated. 
Every  233  grains  of  the  precipitate  are  equivalent  to  8  grains  ot 
sulphuric  anhydride,  or  to  14-2  grains  of  anhydrous  sodinm  sulphate.  If 
any  alum  be  present  nnprecipitated  in  the  solution  of  the  sample,  it  may 
be  precipitated,  in  the  form  of  alumina,  by  the  addition  of  a  strong 
solution  of  ammonia.  The  precipitate  should  be  collected  on  a  filter, 
washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  Every  10-28  grains  of  the  dried 
precipitate  are  equivalent  to  90  08  grains  of  crystallised  animonium 
alum.  'When  alum  is  present  in  quantity,  a  white  precipitate  is 
invariably  formed  when  the  sample  is  dissolved  in  water.  This  is  the 
borate  of  alumina,  a  salt  of  uncertain  composition.  It  usually  contains 
about  38  per  cent,  of  alumina. 

Bicarbonate  of  Sorfa.— This  salt  is  seldom  so  seriously  contaminated  as 
to  be  unfit  for  use  in  photographic  processes.  Samples  sometime-t 
contain  some  neutral  carbonate,  moisture,  and  traces  of  sodium  chloride 
and  sulphate.     For  the  detection  and  estimation  of  these  the  reader  may 
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refer  to  my  remarks  on  the  bioarbonate  of  potash.  The  solution  of 
oxalic  acid,  there  described,  will  be  found  useful  for  estimating  the  per- 
centage of  pure  bicarbonate  present  in  the  sample.  The  volumetric 
operations  with  this  solution  are  to  be  carried  out  in  precisely  the  same 
way  as  in  the  case  of  the  potassium  salt ;  only,  in  making  the  calculation, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  1000  grain  measures  are  the  equivalent  of 
8-4  grains  of  pure  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

Carbonate  of  Soda. — The  ordinary  carbonate,  or  "  washing  soda,"  is  one 
of  the  crudest  salts  in  the  market.  Moreover,  as  regards  its  water  of 
constitution,  it  is  a  salt  of  a  very  variable  composition.  For  photo- 
graphic purposes  the  anhydrous  carbonate,  when  it  can  be  procured,  is 
much  to  be  preferred ;  and,  as  it  may  at  all  times  be  easily  produced  by 
heating  the  pure  bicarbonate  to  redness,  it  is  surprising  that  the  crude 
hydrated  salt  should  be  so  largely  employed  for  developing  and  other 
purposes.  The  complete  analysis  of  the  commercial  salt  is  too  lengthy 
and  complicated  a  process  to  be  described  in  detail.  The  chief  impurities 
likely  to  be  met  with  are  the  following : — Free  alkali,  sodium  chloride, 
sulphate  of  soda,  sodium  sulphide,  sulphite  of  s  )da,  and  thiosulphate  of 
soda.  The  salt  last  mentioned  is,  I  need  hardly  say,  an  impurity  of  the 
harmful  class,  and  one  of  whose  absence  the  photographer  must  be  care- 
ful to  assure  himself  when  selecting  a  sample  for  use.  It  may  be 
detected  by  treating  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  carbonate  with  excess  of 
moderately  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  boiling  in  a  flask  over  an  Argand 
burner.  If  thiosulphate  be  present,  the  solution  will  become  turbid  from 
the  deposition  of  sulphur,  and  sulphurous  oxide  gas  will  be  given  oft,  and 
may  be  recognised  by  its  odour  of  burning  sulphur. 

If,  however,  the  odour  is  that  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  presence  of 
sodium  sulphide  is  to  be  inferred,  and  may  be  confirmed  by  the  black- 
ening of  an  acetate  of  lead  test  paper  held  in  the  stream  of  the  evolved 
gas.  Lastly,  if  sulphurous  oxide  be  given  oti  without  deposition  of 
sulphur  in  the  liquid,  sulphite  of  soda  is  present.  As  a  confirmatory  test 
for  the  latter  a  scrap  of  zinc  may  be  added,  and,  on  again  heating,  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  will  be  evolved. 

Sodium  Chloride. — Common  salt  is  often  contaminated  with  magnesium 
chloride.  The  presence  thereof  may  be  inferred  should  the  sample  show 
signs  of  deliquescence  on  prolonged  exposure  to  air.  The  percentage  of 
the  adulteration  may  be  estimated  by  treating  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 
salt  with  ammonium  chloride,  ammonia  in  excess,  and  solution  of 
phosphate  of  soda.  After  stirring  the  liquid  and  allowing  it  to  stand  for 
several  hours,  the  precipitate  must  be  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with 
dilute  ammonia,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  The  ignited  product  is 
pyro  phosphate  of  magnesia,  each  ten  grains  of  which  are  equivalent  to 
8-5()  grains  of  magnesium  chloride.  Sbould  the  sample  contain  (as  it 
probably  will)  some  silicons  or  ferruginous  matter  insoluble  in  water, 
this  must  be  separated  by  filtration,  and  dried  and  weighed  before  precipi- 
tating the  phosphate.  Moisture  may  be  determined  in  the  usual  way  by 
heating  a  weighed  portion  of  the  sample  in  an  oven  or  water  bath. 

Phosphate  of  Soda. — ^The  crude  phosphate  contains  sulphate  of  soda, 
and  occasionally  traces  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  phosphate  of  lime.  The 
sulphat?  of  soda  may  be  estimated  by  precipitating  with  barium  chloride, 
and  boiling  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  in  order  to  dissolve  the  pre- 
cipitated barium  carbonate  and  any  phosphate  of  lime  that  may  be 
present,  after  which  the  residual  sulphate  of  barium  must  be  filtered  off. 
Pliosphate  of  lime  may  be  detected  by  its  insolubility  in  water,  and 
carbonate  of  soda  by  the  effervescence  which  ensues  when  tlie  powdered 
sample  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Sulphite  of  Soda. — The  neutral  sulphite  of  commerce  is  sometimes 
contaminated  with  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  soda.  The  latter  is  from 
the  photographer's  point  of  view  a  somewhat  objectionable  impurity.  It 
may  be  detected  and  itsamount  estimated  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as 
when  present  in  a  sample  of  phosphate  of  soda.  Another  very  objection- 
able impurity  of  which  traces  may  be  found  is  thiosulphate  of  soda.  This 
salt  is  often  formed  when  imperfectly  washed  sulphurous  oxide  has  been 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  neutral  sulphite.  It  may  be  detected 
by  the  deposit  of  sulphur  produced  on  heating  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 
sample  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  also  by  the  gradual  change  in 
colour  from  white  to  brownish-black  of  the  precipitate  which  is  produced 
when  nitrate  of  silver  is  added. 

Thiosulphate  of  Soda The  impurities  of   the  commercial   salt  vary 

according  to  the  mode  of  manufacture.  It  may  contain  free  alkali  (soda), 
sodium  sulphide,  carbonate,  sulphite,  and  sulphate  of  soda,  besides 
minute  traces  of  chlorides  and  earthy  oxides.  Of  these  the  sulphide  of 
sodium  perhaps  deserves  a  place  in  the  class  of  objectionable  or  active 
impurities.  Samples  containing  free  alkali  should  be  regarded  with 
suspicion,  for  in  these  this  impurity  is  most  likely,  to  be  found. 

The  following  scheme  of  analysis  may  be  adopted : — 

1.  Dissolve  fifty  grains  of  the  sample  in  water,  and  precipitate  the 
thiosulphate  and  other  soluble  salts  by  means  of  a  strong  solution  of 
nitrate  of  lead.  Filter  off  the  precipitate,  wash  with  warm  water,  and 
add  the  wasliings  to  the  filtrate  along  with  enough  potassium  sulphate 
solution  to  precipitate  any  free  lead  nitrate.  Filter  and  wash  any  pre- 
cipitate formed,  add  the  washings  to  the  filtrate  as  before,  and  then 
titrate  the  latter  with  the  standard  oxalic-acid  solution,  using  litmus  as 
an  indicator.  One  hundred  measures  of  the  solution  are  equivalent  to 
•31  grain  of  anhydrous  soda.  Calculate  the  amount  of  alkali  present 
from  the  number  of  measures  consumed,  and  multiply  the  result  by  2. 
The  product  is  the  percentage  of  free  alkali  in  the  sample. 


2.  Dissolve  100  grains  of  the  sample  in  water,  and  divide  the  solution 
into  three  equal  portions.  To  each  of  these  add  strontium  nitrate  solu- 
tion in  excess,  stir,  and  allow  the  precipitates  to  stand  for  five  or  six  hours. 
Call  these  precipitates  A,  B,  and  C. 

When  the  precipitation  is  complete,  collect  precipitate  A  on  a  driei 
and  weighed  filter,  and  after  washing  dry  it  in  a  water  bath.  Weizh  the 
dried  precipitate  and  filter,  and  deduct  the  weight  of  the  latter.  To  the 
filtrate  and  washings  from  A  add  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  in  slight 
excess.  Stu:,  and  allow  the  precipitate  of  hydrated  zinc  sulphide  to  sub- 
side. If  no  precipitate  is  formed,  the  sample  is  free  from  sodium 
sulphide.  Collect  any  precipitate  on  a  weighed  filter,  wash,  and  dry  at 
such  a  heat  as  will  suffice  to  expel  the  molecule  of  water  in  combination 
with  the  sulphide.  Weigh  precipitate  and  filter,  and,  after  deducting  the 
weight  of  the  latter,  multiply  the  remainder  by  780,  and  divide  the  pro 
duct  by  972.  The  quotient  multiplied  by  3  will  give  the  percentage  of 
anhydrous  sodium  sulphide  in  the  sample. 

3.  To  the  vessel  containing  precipitate  B  add  dilute  acetic  acid  in 
slight  excess,  and,  to  that  containing  precipitate  C,  dilute  hydroohlorie 
acid. 

If,  on  stirring,  both  precipitates  dissolve,  precipitate  A  consists  wholly 
of  strontium  carbonate,  and  therefore  the  sample  contains  carbonate  of 
soda,  but  no  sulphate  or  sulphite.  Should  precipitate  C  alone  entirely 
dissolve,  the  sample  may  contain  carbonate  and  sulphite,  or  only  the 
latter.  Collect  the  precipitates  on  weighed  filters,  wash,  dry  in  a  water 
bath,  weigh,  and  deduct  the  weight  of  the  filter  in  each  case.  If  the 
weight  of  A  is  exactly  equal  to  the  weight  of  B,  and  that  of  B  in  its  turn 
to  the  weight  of  C,  the  precipitate  in  each  case  consists  wholly  of 
strontium  sulphate.  It  only  A  and  B  are  equal  in  weight,  each  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  strontium  sulphate  and  sulphite,  and  C  of  sulphate  alone. 
If  A  exceeds  B,  deduct  the  weight  of  the  latter ;  the  remainder  is  the 
weight  of  the  carbonate  of  strontia  in  the  mixed  precipitate. 

Deduct  C  from  B.  The  remainder  is  the  weight  of  the  sulphite  in  the 
mixed  precipitate,  and  C  itself  is  the  weight  of  the  sulphate.  When  B 
and  C  are  equal  in  weight,  no  sulphite  is  present  in  the  sample. 

When  the  weights  of  A  and  B  are  the  same,  and  there  is  no  precipitate 
C  (it  having  dissolved  entirely  in  liydrochlorio  acid),  each  consists  wholly 
of  sulphite  of  strontia. 

When,  under  the  same  conditions,  A  exceeds  B,  deduct  the  weight  of 
the  latter,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  weight  of  the  carbonate,  and 
the  weight  of  B  itself  that  of  the  sulphite. 

4.  Multiply  the  weight  of  the  carbonate  precipitate  by  1060,  and,  after 
dividing  the  product  by  1475,  multiply  the  quotient  by  3.  The  product 
is  the  percentage  of  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  sample. 

Multiply  the  weight  of  the  sulphite  precipitate  by  1200,  and,  after 
dividing  the  product  by  1675,  multiply  the  quotient  by  3.  The  product 
is  the  percentage  of  anhydrous  sulphite  of  soda  in  the  sample. 

Multiply  the  weight  of  the  sulphate  precipitate  by  1420,  and,  after 
dividing  the  product  by  1835,  multiply  the  quotient  by  3,  The  product 
is  the  percentage  of  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda  in  the  sample. 

III. — Ammonium  Salts. 

Amm'ynium  Chloride. — The  commercial  chloride  nearly  always  contains- 
ferric  chloride  and  traces  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  former  is  an 
impurity  of  the  harmful  class.  Its  presence  in  a  sample  may  be  detected 
by  treating  the  aqueous  solution  with  ammonium  sulphide,  when  the 
iron  will  be  precipitated  as  sulphide  of  iron.  One  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  grains  of  the  dried  sulphide  are  equal  to  325  grains  of  anhydrous 
ferric  chloride.  The  sample  may  be  purified  for  photographic  purposes 
by  treating  its  concentrated  solution  with  ammonium  sulphide,  filtering, 
off  the  precipitated  iron  salt,  and  adding  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  the 
filtrate.  The  solution  is  then  heated  to  expel  the  hydrogen  sulphide, 
the  excess  of  acid  is  neutralised  with  ammonia,  and  the  salt  is  re- 
crystallised  by  evaporation.  To  detect  sulphate  of  ammonia,  test  the 
sample  with  barium  chloride  solution  in  the  usual  way. 

Ammonium  Bromide. — This  salt  is  one  of  the  few  which  are  to  be 
purchased  in  a  fairly  pure  state.  Occasionally,  however,  traces  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia  may  be  detected  in  low-priced  samples.  For 
analytical  purposes  the  percentage  of  bromide  should  be  estimateo 
volumetrically  in  the  manner  prescribed  for  the  bromide  of  potassium. 
A  hundred  grain  measures  of  the  standard  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
are  equivalent  to  '49  grain  of  ammonium  bromide.  Not  less  than  fifty 
grains  of  the  dried  sample  should  be  taken  for  analysis. 

Carbonate  of  Ammonia. — The  commercial  salt  Is  an  impure  sesqui- 
carbonate  prepared  by  dry  distillation.  It  generally  contains  several  ot 
the  salts  of  the  ammonia  series,  among  the  most  common  of  which  may 
be  mentioned  the  bicarbonate,  carbamate,  chloride,  and  sulphate.  It 
may  also  contain  a  little  oxide  of  iron.  The  bicarbonate  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  The  sesquicarbonate  is  decomposed  by  the  same  solvent, 
yielding  two  molecules  of  insoluble  bicarbonate,  and  one  molecule  of 
soluble  normal  carbonate.  The  carbonate  is  converted  into  normal 
carbonate  when  dissolved  in  water. 

These  peculiar  reactions  interfere  with  the  analytical  processes  for  the 
determination  of  these  impurities,  and  therefore  the  true  composition  ot 
the  sample  can  seldom  be  exactly  ascertained,  except  by  a  very  skilled 
chemist.  Ammonium  chloride  may  be  detected  by  acidifying  the 
aqueous  solution  with  nitric  acid,  and  adding  nitrate  of  silver,  when,  if 
any  chloride  be  present,  it  will  be  precipitated.    In  another  portion  of  the- 
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strongly  acidified  eolatioD  the  addition  of  barium  chloride  will  produce  a 
precipitate  if  sulphate  of  ammonia  be  present.  Oxide  of  iron  may  be 
detected  by  treating  the  solution  with  ammonium  sulphide,  whereby  any 
iron  salts  will  be  thrown  down  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder. 

Ammonio-aJuminium  Sulphate. — The  common  ammonium  alum  nearly 
always  contains  chlorides.  Of  these  the  two  chlorides  of  iron  must  be 
ranked  as  objectionable  impnrities,  and  ammonium  chloride  as  a  con- 
tamination of  the  hiirmless  class. 

To  detec'.  the  former,  add  to  the  boiling  aqueous  solution  of  the  sample 
enough  solution  of  caustic  potash  to  dissolve  the  white  precipitate  of 
hydrate  which  is  at  first  formed.  A  reddish-brown  residue  will  indicate 
the  presence  of  iron.  If,  however,  the  sample  should  contain  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  ammonium  chloride,  a  double  salt  will  be  formed, 
and  the  iron  will  not  be  precipitated.  Therefore,  as  a  confirmatory  test, 
the  aqueous  solution  should  be  boiled  with  a  little  dilute  nitric  acid,  and 
tested  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  when,  if  iron  salts  be  present,  a 
blue  precipitate  will  be  formed.  The  presence  of  ammonium  chloride  in 
the  sample  may  be  disregarded,  as  it  does  not  disqualify  it  for  use  in 
those  photographic  processes  in  which  the  alum  is  likely  to  be  required. 

Ammonium  SuJphocyanide.  —  The  composition  of  the  commercial 
sulphocyanide  varies  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  salt  has 
been  prepared.  It  sometimes  contains  a  little  free  sulphur  and  a  small 
percentage  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  sample  may  be  purified  from 
the  former  by  filtering  the  aqueous  solution  and  evaporating  the  filtrate 
to  dryness.  To  detect  the  latter,  add  to  a  small  portion  of  the  filtrate 
calcium-chloride  solution,  when  any  carbonate  present  will  be  at  once 
precipitated  as  carbonate  of  lime.  Matthew  Wilson. 


LOWTHIME'S  DEVICE  FOE  FACILITATING  THE  INSERTION 
OP  PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  ALBUMS. 
Mk.  Lowthime's  invention  relates  to  an  instrument  for  facilitating  the 
insertion  of  photographs  and  the  like — particularly  those  unmounted — 
in  albums,  the  object  being  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  getting  the 
bottom  edge  of  the  photograph  or  the  like  to  enter  the  groove  at  the 
bottom  of  the  opening. 

The  patentee  says:  "According  to  this  invention  I  take  a  plate  of 
metal,  celluloid,  cardboard,  or  other  suitable  material,  of  a  width  approxi- 
mate to  the  width  of  the  photograph  to  be  inserted,  and  of  such  a  length 
that,  when  it  is  inserted  in  the  recess  in  the  leaf  of  the  album,  it  stands 
clear  of  the  top  thereof  so  that  it  can  be  conveniently  withdrawn.  In 
this  plate  is  cut,  firstly,  a  vertical  slot  preferably  at  or  about  the  centre  of 
the  plate,  and,  secondly,  two  or  more  small  holes  adapted  to  show  one  or 
more  of  the  edges  of  the  opening  in  the  leaf  when  the  plate  is  in  position 
in  the  recess  therein. 

"  In  use  this  plate  is  first  paseed  inlio  the  recess  in  the  leaf  of  the 
album  and  the  photograph  is  then  passed  in  behind  the  said  plate,  which 
acts  as  a  guide  for  it  past  the  bottom  edge  of  the  opening,  and  allows  it 
to  be  easily  drawn  into  position  by  the  finger  through  the  vertical  slot  in 
the  plate,  the  other  holes  therein  allowing  the  manipulator  to  see  that 
the  edges  of  the  photograph  are  covered  by  the  edges  of  the  opening 
before  withdrawing  the  plate. 

"  As  a  modification  the  plate  may  be  made  with  two  or  more  strips  on 
the  back,  so  that  the  photograph  can  first  be  inserted  on  the  back  of  the 
plate,  and  then  inserted  into  the  recess  in  the  leaf  of  the  album  through 
the  medium  of  the  plate." 


•^  FOREWORDS  "  TO  THE  SALON  CATALOGUE. 
As  usual,  we  take  occasion  to  reprint  the  "  forewords,"  or  introduction, 
to  the  catalogue  of  the  Photographic  Salon  Exhibition.  They  are  based 
on  wholly  erroneous  assumptions  that,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Salon,  "pictorial  work  in  photography"  was  unrecognised  by  then 
existing  Societies,  and  that  now  the  Salon  is  the  only  "  place  of  its 
own "  that  pictorial  photography  possesses.  All  but  a  handful  of 
members  of  the  Linked  Ring  will  be  highly  amused  by  the  blithenesa  of 
these  "Forewords." 

"  There  has  been  much  talk  in  recent  years  concerning  the  position 
among  the  arts  which  pictorial  photography  is  entitled  to  occupy. 

"  The  establishment  of  the  Photographic  Salon,  showing  the  truer 
method  of  using  photography  as  a  means  of  graphic  expression,  was  the 
signal  for  persistent  attacks  upon  its  supposed  pretensions. 

"  These  pretensions  were  in  the  minds  of  those  only  who  built  them 
up.  Their  method  consisted  in  assailing  positions  which  had  never  been 
occupied  by  the  men  whose  aims  they  sought  to  vilify. 

"  The  object  of  the  Photographic  Salon  is  to  give  to  pictorial  work  in 
photography  a  place  of  its  own,  and  to  set  a  standard  of  value  by  which 
it  should  be  estimated,  without  reference,  of  necessity,  to  the  conventions 
and  principles  established  by  other  graphic  methods. 

"  The  Salon  claims  for  this  work  a  position  of  independence,  and  is  no 
longer  satisfied  that  pictorial  photography  should  be  called  the  handmaid 
of  the  arts  ;  still  less  that  it  should  be  a  hanger-on  to  the  skirts  of 
abstruse  science  in  optica,  chemistry,  and  mathematics. 

"  The  examples  here  exhibited  are  submitted  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
pobllo,  with  full  confidence  in  its  recognition  that  the  pictorial  applica- 


tion of  photography  need  not,  as  it  did  for  so  long  a  time  in  its  previoaa 
career,  degrade  truth  to  the  level  of  fact,  or  bo  incapable  of  the  power  of 
suggestion  and  of  the  intellectual  expression  of  nature.  Instead  of  the  bare 
registration  of  the  obviously  existent." 


JTfie  _3nquirer* 

*>*  In  thU  column  we  from  time  to  time  fmnt  queitioru  that  may  bt 
addressed  to  individual  contributors  to  our  pages,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  us 
with  the  view  of  eliciting  information  from  a  variety  of  sources.  We  invite 
the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  rendering  this  feature  of  the  JoxsksjlI. 
useful  and  instructive.  

Abon's  Electric  Lamp  (To  S.  J.  M.). — The  Editor  of  Apollo 
writes :  Aron's  Electric  Lamp  may  be  purchased  from  the 
manufacturers,  D.  R.  Muencke,  Lusenstrasse  28,  Berlin,  N.W. 

Retouching  Surface. — Jafhbt  writes  :  "  I  hare  tried  '  Country 
Profeseional's '  method,  as  given  in  last  week,  but  can't  get 
quite  enough  lead  on  to  the  film.  Is  he  sure  he  has  not  given 
a  formula  for  pslishing  the  surface  ?" 

Defective  Pneumatic  Holder. — Gelatine  writes :  "  Seeing  a 
query  about  a  pneumatic  holder  in  this  week's  Journal,  may  I 
ask  advice  about  mine.  It  is  nearly  new  and  apparently  perfect, 
but  it  will  not  hold  a  plate  for  more  than  a  few  seconds  at  a 
time.  I  have  tried  all  means,  wetting  the  disc,  &c.,  and  can 
fiud  no  leak  in  the  bulb,  or  anywhere.  Can  you  tell  me  where 
the  fault  is?" — See  reply  to  "  Collodion"  in  this  column.  The 
leak  is  no  doubt  in  the  metal  tube,  by  which  the  ball  is 
connected  with  the  frame. 

Perished  Indiabubbeb. — B.  W.  says,  in  reply  to  "  Collodion : " 
"  I  have  a  pneumatic  holder  that  has  been  m  my  possession  at 
least  twenty  years,  and  which  was  in  exactly  the  same  condition 
as  the  one  described.  I  disconnected  the  ball  and  its  tube  from 
the  wooden  handle,  and  placed  them  in  warm  water — not  hot — 
and  in  a  few  hours  the  ball  regained  its  elasticity.  A  new  disc 
was  obtained  from  a  dealer — cost,  about  1«. — and  when  the 
thing  was  put  together  again  it  was,  and  is,  equal  to  new.  I 
was  slightly  troubled  at  first  by  its  "losing  wind"  in  use,  but, 
on  unscrewmg  the  screw  and  touching  the  point  with  indiarubber 
paste  before  putting  it  together  again,  the  leakage  was  entirely 
stopped,  and  it  will  now  remain  attached  to  a  plate  for  hours. 

Spotting  Prints  and  Negatives. — Spotter  writes:  "In  reply  to 
'  Beaten,'  spotting  requires  both  skill  and  proper  materials.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  no  use  trying  to  work  with  inferior  brushes. 
The  finest  and  best  sables  only  will  answer,  such  as  are  capable 
of  taking  a  perfect  point.  Then,  the  colour  must  be  mixed  with 
some  suitable  adhesive,  and  for  this  purpose  sticking  the  brush 
in  the  mouth  is  about  the  best  way  of  courting  failure.  With 
good  water  colour  pure  water  suffices,  but  I  always  prefer  to 
use  a  little  thin  starch,  or  to  rub  the  colour  up  with  starch  paste. 
This  will  make  it  adhere  nicely.  For  prints  only  ordinary  skill 
is  required,  but  spotting  out  pinholes  in  negatives  is  more 
difficult.  I  find  liquid  colour,  applied  with  a  crow-quill  pen,  as 
convenient  as  anything." 

Pure  Water  (To  W.  Finlay).— The  following  helped  me  out  of  a 
similar  difficulty  to  yours,  and  may  probably  prove  as  useful  to  you. 
I  procured,  first  of  all,  a  large  earthenware  jar,  used,  I  think, 
for  pickling  purposes,  something  the  shape  of  the  oil  jars  used 
in  "  Ali  Baba  '  pantomimes,  and  holding  about  five  or  six  gallons. 
This  cost  about  two  shillings,  and  is  fitted  with  a  lid,  having  a 
hole  in  the  centre  for  lifting  off.     Then  I  got  a  large  flower-pot, 
about  a  foot  in  diameter  at  top  ;  this  fits  comfortably  into  the 
larger  jar,  the  lid  of  which,  in  turn,  fits  into  the  fl  )wer-pot,  about 
half  way  down.     Into  the  hole  in  the  flawer-pot  a  small  piece 
of  sponge  is  plugged ;  then  a  layer  of  well-washed  silver  sand 
js  placed;    over  this,   a  layer  of  granulated,   not    powdered, 
charcoal ;  and  over  this,  again,  more  sand  until  the  level  of  the 
lid  is  reached.     The  latter  serves  to  prevent  the  sand  washing 
up  when  water  is  poured  in.    The  charcoal  costs  about  sixpence 
per  pound,  and  one  pound  serves  as  a  charge  for  the  above  size, 
and   lasts  for  a  long  time — some    months.     When   filtration 
becomes  slow,  scoop  out  the  upper  surface  sand  without  disturb- 
ing the  charcoal ;  wash  it  well  and  return  it.    This  will  keep 
me  supplied  with  clean  water  all  day  long,  but  it  has  to  be 
"dipped"  out   of    the  lower  jar,   which  is   rather  awkward, 
especially  when  the  flower-pot  is  pretty  full,  and  consequently 
heavy.     If  I  were  making  another,  I  should  get  a  good  wooden 
barrel  and  tap. — W.  C.  Holmes. 
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Chbomate  op  Potash. — There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  neutral  chromate  of  potash  from  the  bichromate,  but 
probably  J.  H.  F.'s  failure  arises  from  his  method.  Theo- 
retically, if  8  parts  by  weight  of  potassium  hydrate  be  added 
to  21  parts  of  the  bichromate,  the  resulting  solution  will 
consist  of  the  "  neutral "  salt,  but  practically  it  is  better 
to  work  with  a  slight  excess  of  alkali  if  the  product  is  to  be 
collected  in  crystals.  In  this  case  the  proportions  of  8  to 
20  may  be  used.  Perhaps  J.  H.  F.'s  difficulty  comes  in 
trying  to  produce  the  crystals,  as,  when  the  solution  is 
evaporated,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  towards  the  formation  of 
crystals  of  the  bichromate,  and  spontaneous  evaporation  is  the 
only  reliable  method.  Owing  to  the  great  difference  in  solu- 
bility of  the  two  salts,  if  the  bichromate  be  first  dissolved,  the 
resulting  solution  will  be  so  far  removed  from  the  point  of 
saturation  of  the  neutral  salt  that  the  spontaneous  crystallisa- 
tion will  prove  a  very  tedious  job.  Let  the  following  plan, 
therefore,  be  adopted :  Dissolve  8  parts  of  caustic  potash 
in  60  parts  of  water,  and  add  gradually  20  parts  of  bichro- 
mate m  powder.  Shake  well  until  dissolved.  Although 
the  bichromate  would  not  itself  dissolve  in  the  above  quantity 
of  water,  as  it  becomes  reduced  to  the  neutral  condition,  its 
solubility  is  greatly  increased,  and,  by  the  time  the  conversion 
is  complete,  it  will  be  found  to  all  go  into  solution,  especially  if 
the  vessel  be  warmed.    Then  set  aside  to  crystallise.— Syntax. 

Retouching    Medium.  —  As    "  Portraitist "    does    not    seem    to 
have  received  exactly  the  information  he  requires,  I  offer  these 
few  hints  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  useful  to  him  and  others 
similarly  situated.     In  the  first  place,  he  must  observe  that  a 
retouching  medium,  to  give  a  uniform  surface,  must  be  studied, 
and  all  the  small  points  leading  to  success  and  failure  noted. 
The  very   fact  that  sometimes  he   obtains  a  reliable   surface 
proves  that  the  medium  is  all  right,  and  that,  given  uniform 
conditions,  success  must  be  assured.     After  an  extended  trial  of 
all  mediums  in  the  market  during  the  last  ten  years,  I  have  no 
hesitation   in    saying    that   the  very   medium    against  which 
"  Portraitist "  is  rather  severe  (I  think  I  have  the   same   as 
him  in  my  mind)  is  the  very  best  for  retouching  on  the  fllm ; 
but  it  undoubtedly  requires  mixing  with  a  greater  quantity  of 
brains  than  does    an   ordinary  resin  in   turps  mixture.     Let 
"  Portraitist "  try  this  method  of  application.     Make  the  nega- 
tive as  warm  as  for  varnishing  ;  then,  having  placed  the  finger 
in  a  piece  of  soft  rag,  apply  a  small  quantity  of  medium  by 
means  of  cork  to  rag,  and  rub  over  negative  in  usual  manner. 
This  part  of  the  business  is  the  most  critical ;  he  must  not  rub 
on  too  much  medium  or  too  little,  or  put  it  on  too  thick  or  too 
thin,  but  just  the  right  amount  to  suit  his  touch,  and  this  can 
only  be  found  by  trial.     Now  heat  the  negative  again,  and 
when  it  cools  he  should  have  a  surface  of  the  very  best ;  if 
found  not  dry  enough,  heat  negative  again.     If  negative  is  not 
required  to  be  worked  till  next  day,  the  first  warming  will  be 
found  sufficient.     Use  a  Hardmuth's  "Koh-i-Noor"  H  pencil 
for  all  ordinary  and  H  B  for  any  extra  heavy  work ;  no  other 
pencils  work  like  these  with  this  medium.     Be  most  careful  to 
keep  the  cork  of  the  bottle  free  from  "  stale  "  medium,  which 
will  accumulate  on  the  sides  and  the  mouth  of  bottle,  and  which 
is  so  gummy  and  sticky  that  if  once  on  the  negative  it  will 
never  dry.     Never  use  the  same  place  in  rag  twice.     The  great 
advantage  of  this  medium,  and  which  places  it  above  all  others, 
is  that,  with  careful  varnishing,  it  will  keep  all  the  work  put  on, 
and  only  a  retoucher  can  realise  what  this  means.     Heat  nega- 
tive slightly   when  varnishing,   and  dry  up   quickly.      These 
remarks  apply  only  to  touching  on  the  fllm,  for,  if  applied  to 
the  varnished  surface,  this  medium,  in  my  hands,  is  only  a 
delusion  and  a  snare ;    and  for  this  latter  purpose   no  better 
medium  can  be  obtained  than  that  which  Mr.  Harold  Bajier 
offers  to  send  to  "Portraitist." — J.  E.  Gowbr. 


well  as  architectural  subjects  having  been  chosen.  Mr.  Kay's  work 
evinces  a  very  high  degree  of  artistic  and  technical  skill,  and  we 
shall  prize  his  photographs,  not  merely  as  Convention  reminders,  but 
for  their  own  intrinsic  good  qualities. 


®ttt  (BtJitortal  J^aijle, 

Convention  Reminiscences. 

By  J.  A.  Kay,  211,  Lord-street,  Sonthport. 
Mr.  Kay  modestly  terms  the  photographs  he  has  sent  us  "a  few 
Reminders  of  the  Convention  week."  The  reminders,  however,  .fill  a 
dainty  and  artistic  little  album,  and  number  in  all  twenty-four. 
They  include  views  of  Fountains  Abbey,  Ripon  Cathedral,  York, 
Studley  Royal,  Bolton  Hall  and  Woods,  Knaresboro',  landscape  as 


The  Acme  Print  trimmer. 

H.  J.  Bedfern,  55,  Sarrey-street,  SheffieU. 
This  wheel  trimmer  (which  sells  at  2s.)  will  soon  repay  the  outlay, 
as  it  is  a  handy  addition  to  one's  photographic  resources.     It  has  a 
bevelled  hollow  wheel  (Sheffield  madd),  and  cuts  wet  or  dry  paper 


equally  well.  The  wheels  and  screws  are  interchangeable,  and  can 
be  replaced  at  a  small  outlay.  Again,  owing  to  the  wheel  being 
hollow,  with  the  cutting  edge  flat,  it  can  readily  be  sharpened  to  a 
razor-like  edge  merely  by  rubbing  on  an  ordinary  oil  stone.  The 
Acme  Print-trimmer  is  well  and  strongly  made,  and  we  can  recom- 
mend it  as  a  capital  tool. 

Plates  and  Papers. 

By  Dr.  Stibtbl.  London :  Percy  Land  &  Oo. 
Dr.  Stibfel's  book,  which  is  apparently  a  translation,  deals  with 
the  manufacture  of  the  various  sensitive  papers  in  photographic  use, 
and  treats  of  their  printing,  toning,  &c.  Chapters  of  the  book  are 
also  devoted  to  gelatine  dry  plates,  development,  &c.  The  work 
might  have  been  conddnsed,  for  much  of  the  information,  particularly 
that  referring  to  dry  plates,  is  too  meagre  to  be  serviceable,  and  the 
translation  here  and  there  strikes  us  as  crudely  done ;  but,  taken  as 
a  whole,  the  book  is  useful,  and  the  information  relating  to  the 
manufacture  of  collodion,  gelatine,  and  albumen  papers  is  such  as  is 
likely  to  be  appreciated  by  many. 


The  Solar  Collodio-chloride  Papers. 

McGhio  &  Co.,  75,  St.  Vincent-street,  Glasprow. 

Messrs.  McQhie  &  Co.  have  sent  us,  for  inspection,  specimen  prints 
on  the  Solar  collodio-chloride  papers — "  enamel  surface  "  and  "  matt." 
The  former  have  all  the  richness  of  image  and  beauty  of  tone  we  are 
apt  to  associate  with  good  collodion  prints,  combined  with  excellence 
of  gradation  and  purity  in  the  lights.  The  latter — the  "  matt  "— 
might  easily  be  taken  for  surfaced  platinum  prints,  so  rich  and 
velvety  are  the  deposits.  For  the  enamel  the  sulphocyanide  and 
acetate  baths  are  advised;  for  the  matt,  the  acetate  borax  gold  bath 
followed  by  one  of  potassium  chloro-platinite.  The  directions  for 
using  the  paper  are  full,  but  clear,  and,  judging  by  the  specimens 
submitted  to  us,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  ''Solar"" 
collodio-chloride  papers  capable  of  yielding  results  of  the  highest 
excellence.  

Portraits  by  Acetylene  Lisht. 

John  Edward  Shaw,  Huddersfield. 
Mb.  Shaw,  who  had  noticed  our  suggestion  of  last  waek  relative  ta 
the  adoption  by  photographers  of  the  acetylene  light  for  portraiture, 
sends  us  some  portraits  taken  by  the  aid  of  that  light.  They  are 
soft  and  harmoniously  lighted  pictures,  equal  in  every  respect  to 
daylight  work,  and  we  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Shaw  for  giving  us,  by 
means  of  his  excellent  work,  the  opportunity  of  reiterating  our  hint 
to  our  professional  readers  to  give  acetylene  their  consideration. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society's  Exhibitio.v. 

London  :  Harrison  &  Sons,  59,  PaU  Mall,  S.W.  Price  M. 
This  is  the  second  year  that  the  Society  has  issued  an  illustrated 
catalogue,  and  the  success  of  the  experiment  has  been  so  mar'ied  that 
we  are  entitled  to  expect  that  the  idea  will  secure  permanent 
adoption.  The  catalogue  this  year  is  in  many  reapect^  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  first  issue.  A  tastefully  bound  copy  lies  before  us. 
Artistic  head  pieces,  and  a  very  effective  style  and  arrangement  of 
printing  in  the  catalogue  portion  have  been  introduced,  and  it  is  inter- 
spersed with  reproductions  of  twenty-two  pen-and-ink  sketches  by 
Mr.  Ralph  H.  Bayley,  the  cleverness,  beauty,  and  artistic  freedom  of 
which  we  are  the  more  able  to  appreciate  from  having  compared  them 
with  the  originals  in  the  Exhibition.  Over  thirty  half-tone  blocks 
(by  Meisenbach)  of  the  exhibits  are  also  given.  These  are  very  well 
printed,  and  the  selection  has  been  made  with  such  conspicuously 
good  judgment  as  to  leavs  no  room  at  all  for  objection.     In  recon:- 
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mending  each  of  our  readers  to  purchase  a  copy  of  the  catalogue, 
■which  has  a  present  interest  to,  and  is  assured  of  a  lasting  esteem  by, 
all  lovers  of  photography,  we  append,  on  our  own  account,  the  com- 
pliment of  recognition  by  name  to  Mr.  R.  Child  Bavley,  the  able  and 
devoted  Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Society,  upon  whom  the  labour  of 
prcducirg  the  catalogue  has  fallen. 


0eU)0  anti  i^oteiES. 

Woolwich  Photoqbaphic  Society.— The  annual  business  meeting  will  be 
held  at  St.  John's  Lecture-room  on  Thursday,  October  8,  at  8  p.m. 

The  Dulwich  Photographic  Socibtt.— This  Society's  First  Exhibition  is 
to  be  held  on  November  12.  The  Judge  is  Mr.  Leon  Wamerke.  There  i.s  an 
Open  Class,  2s.  Sd.  entrance  fee. 

The  Bristol  Exhibition.— This  Exhibition  will  be  held  in  December  and 
January  next.  Entry  forms  may  be  obtained  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur  Photographic  Association,  20,  Berkeley- 
square,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

Messrs.  Pebken,  Son,  &  Rayment  advise  us  that  their  lease  of  the  premises 
of  their  Oxford-street  branch  having  lapsed  by  effluxion  of  time,  that  all 
business  will  be  transacted  from  their  headquarters,  99,  Hat'on-Girden, 
Holborn-viadnct,  E.  C. 

The  Photographic  Club.— The  next  weikly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be 
held  in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.G.,  at  eight  o'clock 
on  Wednesday  evening,  October  7.  Mr.  A.  Horsley  Hinton  will  deliver  a 
lecture,  with  lantern  illustrations,  entitled  Pictorid  Photoqrnphy.  This 
lecture  forms  one  of  the  series  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Affiliation  of 
Photographic  Societies.    Visitors  are  welcome. 

The  Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club's  Sixth  Annual  Exhibition  will  be 
held  at  the  Clarence  Rooms,  Coldharbour  Lane,  Brixton,  S.W..  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  October  6  to  10.  The  members' 
classes  are  :  A.  Prints  (direct  or  enlarged) ;  B.  Prints  (open  only  to  membfrs 
who  started  photography  since  January  1,  1895) ;  C.  Lantern  Slides  in  sets  of 
four.  A  silver  medal  is  offered  for  the  best  collective  exhibit  in  Class  A,  and 
a  bronze  medal  for  the  second  best.  Two  bronze  medals  will  also  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Judges  for  individual  prints  not  included  in  the  medalled 
collective  exhibits.  In  Class  B  a  bronze  medal  is  offered  for  the  best  print, 
irrespective  of  subject.  In  Class  C,  a  silver  medal  is  offered  for  the  best 
set  of  four  slides,  and  a  bronze  medal  for  the  second..  The  Open  Classes 
are :  D.  Kctures  (not  medalled  previous  to  September  21  at  any  open  exhibi- 
tion) ;  E.  Lantern  Slides  (not  medalled  previous  to  September  21  at  any  open 
exhibition).  One  silver  and  two  bronze  medais  are  offered  in  each  class  at  the 
discretion  of  the.  Judges.  The  Judges  are  Messrs.  F.  P.  Cembrano,  jun.. 
Colonel  J.  Gale,  and  E.  J.  Wall,  F.RP.S.  A  ticket  of  admission  will  be  sent 
to  each  exhibitor.  Intending  exhibitors  of  apparatus  may  obtain  full  par- 
ticulars on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  F.  Archer,  1,  Gauden-road, 
Clapham,  S.  W. ,  of  whom  entry  forms  and  further  information  may  also  be  had. 

The  Reading  magistrates,  on  Friday,  September  25,  again  investigated  the 
remarkable  charge  of  fraud  against  a  man  named  Walter  Henry  Mayers, 
described  as  a  photographer,  who  was  charged  with  obtaining  sums  of  money 
from  a  number  of  persons  by  fraud  by  means  of  advertisements  inserted  in  a 
weekly  periodical.  The  advertisement  offered  enlarged  photographs  at  Is. 
each,  and  also  various  prizes  for  those  who  could  make  the  largest  number  of 
words  out  of  the  letters  comprised  in  the  title  of  a  monthly  magazine. 
Amongst  the  victims  was  Mrs.  White,  wife  of  a  Baptist  minister  at  Taunton, 
who  stated  that  she  sent  Messrs.  Mayers  &  Johnson,  the  supposed  firm, 
7s.  and  a  cabinet  photograph  of  her  husband,  and  at  the  same  time  asked  for 
the  rules  of  the  competition.  She  received  a  competition  ticket,  but  she  did 
not  receive  any  enlargement  of  the  photograph.  She  subsequently  saw  an 
advertisement  having  reference  to  a  second  competition,  and  promising  two 
dozen  cartes.  She  thereupon  sent  another  7s.  and  a  photograph.  She 
received  an  acknowledgment  of  the  same,  and  then  she  wrote  asking  if  words 
now  obsolete,  but  used  by  old  English  authors,  might  be  employed.  The 
reply  was  that  nothing  but  English  pure  and  simple  was  to  be  used.  Witness 
afterwards  forwarded  a  list  containing  6691  words.  This  was  on  September  6, 
but  she  received  a  letter  to  the  effect  that  no  list  must  be  sent  in  before 
October  25.  Other  witnesses  gave  similar  evidence,  and  Head  Constable 
Tewsley  stated  that  the  prisoner  was  simply  living  in  an  attic  at  a  cottage. 
Witness  also  found  various  documents,  and  saw  the  advertisements,  in  some 
of  which  it  was  stated  that  1000?.  was  to  be  competed  for,  while  another 
offered  as  a  first  prize  a  house  in  any  part  of  the  country  valued  at  400i.  The 
prisoner  was  committed  for  trial. 


» — 

The  followliig  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  September  16  and 

September  23,  1896  :— 

Dbyino  Plates.— No.  20,280.  "An  Appliance  for  Quickly  Drying  Photo- 
graphic Plates  after  being  Developed  and  Washed."  P.  H.  Samuel 
and  J.  Samuel. 

KnsETOSCOPic  Photography.- No.  20,.307.  "New  or  Improved  Apparatus 
or  Means  by  which  Successive  Photographs  can  be  Produced."  M. 
Sappey. 

Slidb  Carriers  for  Lanterns. — No.  20,346.  "  Improvements  in  and  apper- 
taining to  Slide  Carriers  for  Optical  Lanterns.'''    F.  W.  HUDLASS. 

Hand  Cameras.- No.  20,349.  "Improvements  in  Hand  Cameras."  S.  D. 
McKsLun?. 


Reubf  Photographs. —No.  20,387.    "Prodndrg  Photographs  in  Relief.' 

Complete  specification.    'T.  C.  Mabceau. 
RocKI^a  Dishes.— No.  20,430.     "Improved  Appirattu  for  Rocking  Disbe* 

or  Trays  for  Photographic  and  other  Purposes."     Communicated  >y 

Valentin  Zinsli,  France.    G.  C.  Marks. 
REnsiNQ  Stoves.— No.   20,695.     "Improvements  in  Refining    Stoves  for 

Photographers."    Complete  specification.     D.  R.  V.  Riper. 
Shutteb.— No.  20,768.   "An  Improved  Photographic  Shatter."  6.  HouOHTOW 

and  W.  A.  Edwards. 
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ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
September  29,— Mr.  T.  Bolas,  F.I.C.,  F.C  S.,  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  Lindsay  Joh.9on  sent  for  inspection  two  carte-de- visile  portraits,  taken 
by  a  Congo  native  boy,  one  of  a  tribe  of  cannibals  in  the  region  of  the  Stanley 
Falls.  The  lad,  who  had  been  brought  to  England  by  a  missionary,  had,  on 
his  return  to  his  native  wilds,  been  presented  by  Dr.  Johnson  with  a  set  of 
photographic  apparatus,  and  he  had  now  sent  to  England  these  specimens, 
which,  the  Chairman  remarked,  were  very  creditable. 

The  meeting  was  devoted  to  a  demonstration  of 

The  Apparatus  in  the  E.\hibition, 
most  of  which  has  already  been  described  m  our  columns.  It  included  the- 
Incanto  acetylene-gas  generator  and  a  lantern  fitting  for  acetylene  ga» 
(Messrs.  Thorn  &  Hoddle)  ;  the  "Memorandum"  and  5x4  Frena  camera* 
(Messrs.  R.  &  J.  Beck,  Limited);  the  "Scientific"  hand  camera  (Scientific 
Hand  Camera  Company) ;  Sanderson's  and  the  "  Holborn  Combination  "■ 
cameras,  fibre  vignetters,  printing  frames,  &c.  (Messrs.  6.  Houghton  k  Son)  ; 
"  Censabul "  focussing  chamber  and  triple-lens  finder  (Messrs.  Adams  &  Co.) ; 
process  and  enlarging  camera,  &c.  (Messrs.  Watson  &  Sons) ;  several  cameras 
and  a  "cyclist's"  aluminium  stand  (Messrs.  J.  F.  Shew  &  Co.);  an  improve* 
lantern-slide  camera  (A.  E.  Bingeraann) ;  and  a  "Chariot  Polyposes" — an 
apparatus  for  nukiug  photographic  doubles,  or  photographs  in  which  the  same 
person  appears  in  several  positions,  and  taking  the  form  of  a  rectangular  frami- 
sliding  in  front  cf  tlie  focussing  screen  and  dry  plate  by  means  of  an  endless 
screw  (M.  Victor  Bracq). 

Mr.  Hugh  L.  Aldis,  B.  A.,  exhibited  the  DaUmeyer  "  Stigmatic  "  portrait  lens, 
which  has  been  fully  described  in  the  columns  of  The  British  Journal  op- 
Photography.  He  said  the  principal  feature  of  these  lenses  was  their  extreme 
rapidity,  combined  with  perfect  sharpness  all  over  the  field,  there  lieing  com- 
plete freedom  from  spherical  aberration  at  the  very  largs  comparative  aperture 
of  one-fourth  the  focal  length.  He  did  not  think  that  any  portrait  lens  had 
yet  been  introduced  which  would  give  such  sharp  marginal  definition  over  a 
comparatively  large  angle.  The  novelty  in  construction  lay  in  the  fact  that 
the  flint  lenses  were  all  of  lower  refractive  index  than  the  crown  lenses,  and  it 
was  by  this  means  that  the  correction  for  flatness  of  field,  while  retaining  a 
very  large  aperture,  had  been  attained.  Spherical  aberration  could  be  intro- 
duced if  required  by  partially  unscrewing  the  back  combination. 

The  CHAIR5IAX  remarked  that  the  great  advantage  of  the  lens  was  that  it 
got  rid  of  astigmatism,  which  was  an  undesirable  description  of  unsharpnes*' 
under  all  circumstances. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmeybb  said  the  instrument  was  particularly  suitable  for 
stellar  photography,  for  which  purpose  it  would  give  crucial  flatness  of  field 
over  an  angle  of  40°.  He  thought  Mr.  Aldis  was  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
production  of  a  lens  far  in  advance  of  the  results  of  foreign  competitors. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  examination  of  the  apparatus  Messrs.  Watson  jc 
Sons  gave  a  demonstration  of  the  X  rays  by  means  of  a  fluorescent  screen,  in- 
which  considerable  interest  was  manifested. 

TTiB  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  Chapman  Jones)  was  unfortunately  unable  to- 
attend  the  meeting,  as  he  was  suffering  from  an  attack  of  influenza,  the- 
annooncement  of  the  fact  provoking  a  general  expression  of  sympathy. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

September  24,— Mr.  A.  Haddon  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  P.  EvERiTT  passed  round  a  number  of  photographic  copies  of  engravings- 
which  he  had  recently  acquired,  and  which  had  been  done  some  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago.  They  were  printed  on  plain  salted  paper,  and  toned  with 
gold.  The  salted  paper  (he  was  told)  Lad  been  prepared  m  a  special  manner, 
so  as  to  ensure  a  certain  effect,  and  he  proposed  conducting  some  experiments 
with  a  view  to  discovering  something  about  the  procedure  peculiar  to  this- 
paper.  He  remarked  on  their  state  of  preservation  after  such  an  extended 
period  since  their  production,  and  held  them  as  good  evidence  of  the  perma- 
nence that  could  be  obtained  in  silver  printing.  He  indicated  one  which  would 
compare  very  well  with  a  platinum  print.    They  were  copied  with  a  Ross's- 
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symmetrical  lens  of  about  10  inches.    Ha  made  a  present  of  a  print  to  the 
Association. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  said  that,  in  continuation  of  his  experiments  as  to  the 
cause  of  certain  bands  which  developed  up  across  plates  exposed  in  particular 
dark  slides,  and  which  in  some  cases  were  apparently  of  an  accelerating  and,  in 
others,  a  restraining  nature,  and  the  results  of  which  he  had  communicated 
recently  in  a  note  before  the  Association,  he  had  compared  the  effects  of  fresh 
with  decomposed  glue  for  fixing  the  cloth  hinges.  He  procured  some  best 
Scotch  glue,  and  soaked  it  in  water,  when,  owing  to  decomposition,  a  lot  dissolved 
out,  the  smell  at  the  same  time  being  unpleasant.  With  this  he  glued  the 
hinges  and  exposed  a  plate,  which  showed,  on  development,  an  accelerating 
action.  He  then  precipitated  some  of  the  glue  with  alcoliol,  washed  it  in 
water  to  free  it  from  the  alcohol,  and  dissolved  it  at  a  low  temperature.  A 
plate  was  then  subjected  for  a  long  time  to  the  influence  of  a  piece  of  cloth 
treated  with  this  glue,  but  without  any  action  whatever,  showing  at  once  that 
the  use  of  decomposed  gelatine  was  decidedly  bad.  He  therefore  recommended 
the  precipitation  of  the  glue  as  above  as  a  means  of  overcoming  the  effect 
produced  by  exposure  to  the  moLsture  of  the  air. 

Mr.  HaDDON  said  by  this  process  one  practically  prepared  gelatine  from  the 
ordinary  glue,  so  why  not  use  gelatine  ? 

Mr.  EvKRiTT  said  that  known  as  French  glue,  which  was  of  an  amber  colour, 
would,  from  its  great  harduess,  be  superior,  as  it  would  not  attract  moisture 
so  readily. 

In  consequence  of  the  retirement  from  office  of  Mr.  Everitt,  Mr.  T.  E. 
Freshwater  will  assume,  until  the  next  annual  meeting,  the  post  of  Hon. 
Secretary,  while  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  has  consented  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of 
Hon.  Recorder  until  the  same  date. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 
Sbptkmber  23,  Mr.  B.  W.  Foxlee  in  the  chair. 

Captain  Hayes,  who  was  present  as  a  visitor,  showed  an  interesting  series 
of  instantaneous  photographs  of  horses.  These  photographs  illustrated  the 
various  phases  of  the  canter  of  an  Arab  polo  pony.  They  were  taken  con- 
secutively with  a  Newman  &  Guardia  camera,  fitted  with  a  Zeiss  lens  work- 
ing at/-6  3,  and  fitted  with  a  Celeritas  shatter  working  between  the  lenses  at 
a  maximum  speed  at  irju  second.  The  object  of  the  photographs  was  to 
demonstrate  that  the  motion  of  both  the  near  and  the  off  legs  of  a  horse  is 
similar,  and  Captain  Hiyes  had  succeeded  in  happily  choosing  the  exact 
moments  at  which  to  make  the  photographs.  He  lays  it  down  as  a  rule  that 
all  his  pictures  of  horses  shall  be  made  against  a  clear  .sky  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  of  sight,  and  at  a  distance  of  twelve  yards  from  the  animal.  He 
stated  that  he  used  Paget  XXXXX  plates,  and  that  he  found  it  advisable  with 
very  short  exposures  to  commence  development  in  absolute  daikness.  Captain 
Hayes  was  anxious  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  members  upon  the  relative 
suitability  of  a  focal-plane  shutter  and  such  a  one  as  he  was  using,  and  sug- 
gested that  some  one  might  be  disposed  to  take  up  the  question  and  make  a 
series  of  practical  tests  with  apparatus  identical  in  all  respects  except  the 
shutter. 

Mr.   Fbt   deprecated  such  a  test.     He  said  he  would  prefer  to  rely  upon 
a  calculation  of  the  efficiency  of  such  instruments  by  mathematical  means. 
Mr.  Mackie  supported  this  position. 

Mr.  Bridge  sympathised  with  Captain  Hayes's  preference  for  a  practical 
test. 

Mr.  Fry  said  that  he  had  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  Mr.  Newman's 
apparatus  (which  he  believed  he  bad  invented  as  well  as  constructed)  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  speed  of  shutters.  He  believed  that,  if  the  matter 
were  referred  to  him  (Mr.  Newman),  his  instrument  would  make  all  the 
measurements  and  give  all  the  facts  which  the  Captain  required. 

Mr.  Foxlee  raised  several  technic.il  points,  referring  to  the  distortion,  which 
was,  in  theory,  the  weak  point  of  the  focal-plane  shutter. 

Captain   Hayes  said  that  his  remarks  must  not  be  taken  in  any  sense  to 
apply  to  the  makers  of  apparatus,  but  simply  to  principles  involved. 
Mr.  Walker,  of  Leeds,  a  visitor,  was  welcomed  by  the  meeting. 
Mr.  Foxlee  said  that  it  used  to  be  the  habit  of  the  Club  to  extend  an  open 
invitation  to  country  photographers  visiting  London  during  the  time  that  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  was  open.     He  thought  that  the 
■  Club  (although  it  was  *ell  known  they  were  always  pleased  to  see  country 
photographers)  might,  by  a  letter  from  their  Secretary  through  the  press,  offer 
a  special  invitation  at  this  time. 

'The  Secretary  said  that  he  had  no  doubt  every  one  present  would  agree 
with  Mr.  Foxlee,  and  that  he  would  send  a  letter  to  the  editors  of  the  several 
papers. 
The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  subject  of  the  evening. 

Halation. 
Mr.  Drage  mentioned  that  recently  he  had  seen  a  recommendation  to  place 
one  dry  plate  behind  another  foi  the  purpose  of  minimising  halation. 

Mr.  Mackie  said  he  should  like  to  know  how  the  author  of  this  idea  thought 
it  would  act.  The  rays  which  passed  through  the  back  of  the  plate  were  not 
those  which  caused  halation. 

Mr.  Fry  said  that  the  first  principle  to  be  observed  in  backing  a  plate  was 
to  have  the  backing  in  optical  contact  with  the  baik  of  it.     He  would  expect 
the  method  suggested  to  act  detrimentally  if  at  all. 
Mr.  Haes  a.sked  for  a  definition  of  halation. 

Mr.  Mackie  replied  that  he  defined  it  as  the  effect  upon  a  film  caused  by  a 
reflection  of  certam  rays  of  light  from  the  back  of  the  plate,  but  many  things 
were  called  halation  which  were  really  a  correct  reproduction  of  effects  as  seen 
by  the  eye.  In  his  opinion  a  full  exposure  and  well-restrained  development 
tended  to  minimise  the  effects  of  halation.  The  idea  was  well  supported  by 
the  results  in  the  Watkins  Developing  Competition. 

Mr.  Neshit  had  found  just  as  much  halation  with  films  as  with  plates. 
He  thought  that  halation  was  due  quite  as  much  to  the  lateral  or  spreading 
action  of  light  in  the  film  as  to  the  causes  which  Mr.  Mackie  had  referred  to. 

A  brief  discussion  ensued  upon  the  presence  of  ladies  at  the  Club's  Travellers' 
Nights.     The  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  members  present  was  that  ladies 


should  be  welcomed  on  those  evenings,  but  that  the  ordinary  regulations  as  to 
smoking  would  be  in  force. 

« 

Croydon  Camera  Club. — The  meeting  on  Wednesday,  23rd  ult.,  was 
preliminary  to  the  inauguration  of  the  winter  session,  which  begins  on 
October  7,  and  which  promises  to  be  unusually  interesting.  Important  and 
useful  lectures  on  various  photo-technical  matters  have  been  arranged  to  be 
given  by  Messrs.  W.  Friese-Green,  A.  Haddon,  Horsley  Hinton,  A,  Bellin, 
the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  and  other  distinguished  photograpers.  The  public 
lantern  shows  will  be  held  on  the  same  basis  as  has  given  such  great  satis- 
faction during  the  past  six  years.  Amongst  the  subjects  of  the  first  few 
technical  lectures  will  be  a  complete  demonstration  of  the  latest  methods  of 
Shadowgraphy  with  X  Rays,  also  The  Utilisalion  of  the  Acetylene  Light 
for  Photography.  Mr.  Bum  was  bearer  of  an  invitation  from  the  Dolphin 
Swimming  Club  for  a  party  of  members  to  attend  and  takes  flashlights  of  the 
competitors  at  the  forthcoming  costume  entertainment.  Ii  was  arranged  to 
ask  certain  members  skilled  in  the  above  branch  of  photography  to  accept  the 
above  invitation.  The  electic  n  of  the  following  new  members  was  notified  as 
having  taken  place  since  the  last  meeting : — Mr.  H.  L.  S.  Richardson.  LL.  M. , 
B.A.,  and  Mr.  C.  Nightingale. 

Dulwlch  PhotograpMo  Society. — Mr.  H.  C.  Jackson  in  the  chair. — The  Hon. 
Secretary,  Mr.  H.  J.  Ellis,  produced  a  letter  from  Sir  J.  Blundell  Maple,  M.P  , 
the  President,  expressing  his  n  gret  at  the  inability  of  Lady  Maple  and  himself 
attending  the  first  Exhibition  of  the  Society,  to  be  held  at  the  Constitutional 
Club,  East  Dulwich  Grove,  on  Thursday,  November  12.  Sir  J.  Blundell 
Maple  kindly  enclosed  a  cheque  towards  the  expenses  of  the  Exhibition. 
Mr.  S.  Withers  gave  a  most  successful  demonstration  of  lantem-slide  making, 
the  slides  afterwards  being  thrown  on  the  screen,  the  lantern  being  kindly 
lent  by  H.  Jennings,  Esq.,  late  proprietor  of  the  historic  Greyhound  Hotel, 
Dulwich.  Slides  were  afterwards  exhibited  by  Messrs.  F.  'Thomas,  P.  F. 
Thomas,  E  W.  Beer,  G.  E.  Smith,  and  H.  J.  Ellis.  The  next  meeting  was 
arranged  for  Tuesday,  October  6,  when  the  Hon.  Secretary  will  give  a 
demonstration  for  beginners  on  Intensificaticm  and  Reduction. 

Hackney  Photograpliic  Society. — September  22,  Mr.  R.  Beckett  pre- 
siding.— Lai'tern  Night.  A  very  fine  series  of  slides  on  the  subject  of 
Travels  in  Sicily  was  shown  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson.  The  slides  were  good 
both  iu  quality  and  subject,  and  Mr.  Henderson's  description  was  most  in- 
teresting.    Memtjers'  slides  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Guest  and  Walker, 

North  Mldd'eaex  Photographic  Society. —September  58,  Mr.  S  E.  Wall 
in  the  chair. — .Mr.  G.  A.  Bartou,  49,  Sussex  road,  HoUoway,  and  Mr.  G.  F. 
Humbly,  2,  Gresby-road,  Horuseylane,  were  nominated  for  membership. 
Messrs.  A.  J.  D.  Forster  and  Henry  Crouch  were  balloted  for  and  duly 
elected.  Mr.  E,  Dookrek,  of  the  Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club,  then 
read  a  very  practical  paper  on 

Lantern  Slides  and  their  Production. 

He  said  he  always  used  gelatino-bromido  plates,  and  maintained  that  as  fine 
results  could  be  obtained  on  them  as  on  collodion,  with  the  added  advantage 
of  rapidity,  which  was  necessary  when  slides  were  produced  by  reduction  in 
the  camera.  He  always  reduced  his  slides,  and  said  a  finer  result  was  so  ob- 
tained than  by  contact  printing.  You  could  obtain  what  colour  you  preferred 
by  regulating  the  amount  of  bromide  and  caibouate  of  ammonia,  giving  longer 
exposure  the  warmer  the  tone  required.  He  sometimes  found  a  redeveloper 
useful ,  and  gave  a  formula :  A.  Pyro,  6  grains  ;  citric  acid,  15  grains  ;  dis- 
tilled water,  1  ounce.  B.  Silver  nitrate,  30  grains :  distilled  water,  1  ounce. 
Take  sufficient  of  A  to  cover  the  plate  and  add  a  few  drops  of  B.  A  thorough 
washing  to  remove  hypo  was  necessary  before  using  this.  A  clearer  was 
sometimes  necessary,  and  hypo,  with  a  few  drops  of  ferridoyanide  of  potash 
was  very  good,  but  he  thought  landscapes  were  someiimes  improved  by  a 
slight  veil.  He  got  all  his  clouds  on  the  same  plate  by  first  using  a  weak  deve- 
loper and  then  a  stronger  restrained  one.  After  a  very  fair  discussion,  he 
passed  through  a  magnificent  collection  of  slides,  which  were  very  well 
received. 

Bradford  Photog^apMc  Society.— On  September  21,  1S96,  Mr.  P.  R. 
Salmon  delivered  a  lecture  on 

FiQURE  Studies  and  Pictorial  Portraiture 

in  the  Club-rooms,  Sunbridge-road.  Mr.  Salmon,  who  is  well  known  in 
photographic  circles,  is  a  painstaking  worker  and  constant  exhibitor  of  genre 
studies,  managed  to  entertain  his  hearers  for  over  two  hours,  and  to  impart 
considerable  instruction  at  the  same  time.  The  pictures  thrown  upon  the 
screen  were  entirely  the  lecturer's  own  work,  and  included  some  capital 
studies  of  young  ladies  representing  Little  Lord  Faantleroy,  We  are 
Seven,  Lmy  Gray,  Song  of  the  Shirt,  &c.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture, 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Walter  Booth,  to  which 
Mr.  Salmon  responded,  mentioning  the  fact  that  he  was  leaving  the  town, 
but  he  hoped  that  that  would  be  by  no  means  his  last  lecture  before  that 
Society. 

Leigh  Photographic  Society. — The  Annual  General  Meeting  was  held  on 
the  24th  inst.  The  President  (Mr.  M.  F.  Burrows)  presided.- The  balance- 
sheet  was  passed,  with  the  balance  of  \l.  16s.  Sd.  in  hand,  and  the  officers 
elected  -were -.—President :  Mr.  -M.  F.  Barrows,  J. P.— Vice-Presidents  :  Dr. 
Josiph  Jones,  Messrs.  Robert  Leigh,  T.  Lee  Sj'ms,  James  Ward,  B.A.,  J.  H. 
Stephen,  W.  Hampson,  and  T.  PeteTii.— Committee :  Messrs.  J.  Berry,  T.  G. 
Hirst,  W.  Crouchley,  T.  Mercer,  and  P.  Seddon.— Treasurer :  Mr.  T.  Haddock. 
—Secretary  :  Mr.  W.  R.  Moore.  Rules  were  discussed,  and  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  syllabus. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.— September  24,  the  Pre- 
sident (Mr.  J.  Sirett  Brown)  in  the  chair,  when  eleven  new  members  were 
elected.— The  medal  offered  by  the  President  in  the  Dolgelly  Excursion  Com- 
petition was  presented  to  the  winner,  Mr.  F.  Anyon.  The  President  drew  the 
attention  of  members  to  some  of  the  principal  items  in  the  winter  programme. 
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and  announced  that  a  complete  list  wou'd  shortly  be  issued.  Dr.  LlewbLltm 
MoBGAK  then  delivered  his  lecture,  entitled 

SUMMBB  AND  WiNTBR  VISITS  TO  THB  EUGUSH  LaKIS, 

the  places  visited  including  Windermere  Lake,  Ambleside,  Langdale  Valley, 
Rydal  Water,  Grasmere,  &c.  The  lecture,  which  was  very  interesting,  was 
illustrated  by  about  130  lantern  slides  from  negatives  taken  by  the  lecturer. 
A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Morgan  concluded  the  meeting. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 
1896. 

Oct.  2-Nov.  7 Photographic  Salon,  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly.     Aliped 

Maskell,  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly. 

„    2-Nov.  12   Boyal   Photographic   Society.     R.    Clild   Bayley,   12, 

Hanover-square. 

„    6-10 Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club.     C.  P.   Archer, 

1  Gaudenroad,  Clapham,  S.W, 

November  12  Dulwich  Photographic  Society. 

December  3,  4 Aintree  Photographic  Society.    E.  P.  Heron,  2  Tilney- 

street,  Orrell  Park,  Aintree,  Liverpool. 
Dec.  189e-Jan.  1897   Bristol  International. 


'  Correapondentt  should  never  write  on  both  sides  ofthepaper.   No  netice  is  taken 
of  eommunicaiions  unZ<i88  the  names  and  addresses  of  t?M  writers  are  given* 


"  SOMETHING  FOR  NOTHING." 

To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen, — I  enclose  you  "  a  puzzle  "  in  the  form  of  a  typed  letter, 
received  a  day  or  two  ago.     What  is  it  ?  and  what  does  it  mean  ? 

I  was  under  the  impression  a  picture  critic  went  round  the  Exhibition 
or  Exhibitions,  and  picked  out  there  such  examples  as  were  thought 
desirable,  and  said  what  there  was  to  be  said  regarding  their  faults  or 
otherwise  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  exhibitor,  or  critic.  It  would  seem 
I  have  been  mistaken,  my  own  impression  of  the  effusion  in  question 
being  that  it  is  a  piece  of  "  unadulterated  cheek,"  to  put  it  mildly. 

Why  should  I,  or  any  other  exhibitor,  be  called  upon  to  supply  "  copy  " 
for  this  F.RjP.S  ,  F.G.S.,  and  the  rest  of  it— copy  for  which  he  is  to  be 
paid  ?  and,  forsooth,  after  going  to  the  trouble  and  cost  of  producing 
them,  they  are  to  be,  at  his  sweet  discretion,  reproduced  in  either  of  the 
publications  named  by  him,  or  in  others  of  a  similar  character. 

Evidently  he  is  a  man  of  business,  for,  enclosed  with  this  demand,  is  a 
slip  advertisement  of  some  book  or  other  written  by  himself,  and  on  sale  ; 
but  why  it  should  be  sent — the  call  for  print  or  the  advertisement — is  a 
puzzle  to  A  DisGCSTED  Recipient. 

September  23,  1896. 

"34,  Birdhuntroad,  Croydon,  September  \6,  1896. 

"  Deab  Sir, — I  have  been  requested  by  the  respective  editors  of  the  (1) 
St.  James's  Budget  and  the  (2)  Photographic  Times  oi  New  York  to  supply 
illustrated  critiques  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society's  and  the  Salon's 
Exhibitions. 

"  If  you  are  exhibiting  anything  likely  to  be  suitable  for  reproduction,  as 
aforesaid,  I  should  be  much  obliged  by  your  forwarding  me  a  print,  or  prints, 
■with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

"  Inasmuch  as  the  usual  custom,  where  Exhibition  pictures  are  reproduced 
along  with  a  critique,  is  that  no  fee  is  offered,  unless  you  explicitly  state  that 
you  require  payment  and  name  the  sum,  none  will  be  made. 

'■  Any  prints  sent  in  will,  if  suitable,  be,  at  my  discretion,  reproduced  in 
either  of  the  above-named  publications,  or  in  other  publications  of  a  similar 
character,  accompanied  by  a  critical  notice  of  the  Exhibition,  unless  I  am 
specially  advised  by  you  to  the  contrary. 

"BeUeve  me, 

"Yours  very  faithfully, 

"  Hector  Maclean. 

"PS. — For  the  information  of  such  as  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the 
Photographic  Times,  it  may  be  stated  that  it  is  the  leading  illustrated  monthly 
publication  in  the  world  devoted  to  photography,  being  notable  for  the  high 
class  of  the  photographs  it  reproduces,  and  for  the  perfection  with  which  such 
reproductions  are  printed.  "  H.  M." 

[Having  brought  the  foregoing  letter  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Hector 
Maclean,  ne  sends  us  the  following  reply. — Eds.] 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— The  letter  of  "A  Disgusted  Recipient"  shows  all  the 
malevolence  and  inaccuracy  which  we  look  for  from  the  hateful  anony- 
moQB  traducer. 

Fortunately,  along  with  the  above  letter,  the  typed  communication  of 
mine  referred  to  is  also  printed.  It  supplies  a  complete  refutation  of  the 
gratuitous  mis-statements  of  this  person,  whose  syntax  is  so  curious. 

By  inspection  of  the  last-named  document  it  will  be  seen  that,  contrary 
to  your  correspondent's  allegation,  photographers  are  distinctly  invited 
not  only  to  name  the  sum  they  want  for  permission  to  reproduce, 
but  also  to  indicate  the  publications  which  they  would  like  their  prints  to 
appear  in. 


At  the  same  time  there  are  many  exhibitors  who,  aware  of  the  extra, 
trouble  and  expense  involTed  in  arranging  for  illustrated  critiques,  andl 
further,  recognising  that  such  articles  serve  to  popularise  the  photo- 
grapher's work,  to  advertise  the  Exhibition,  and,  generally,  advanoe  the 
practice  of  pictorial  photography,  are  desirous  of  giving  every  (aoilitY- 
for  their  prints  to  reach  a  yet  wider  circle  than  the  visitors  of  an  ezhib^ 
tion. 

Let  me  take  the  opportunity  of  emphasising  that  it  is  consequent  on  sucb- ' 
reckless  abuse  as  that  under  consideration  that  many  who  would  at  the 
present  moment  be  useful  and  brilliant,  active  members  of  the  photo- 
graphic commonwealth  have  gone  into  retirement,  fearful  of    being 
subject  to  recurrent  showers  of  ill-bred  impertinence. 

Personally,  I  usually  take  such  spiteful  attacks  for  what  they  are 
worth,  which  is  nothing.  In  the  present  instance  I  must,  however,  make 
an  exception,  for,  thanks  to  your  correspondent,  many  photographers 
will  be  for  the  first  time  made  aware  that  I  am  open  to  receive  prints  for 
the  purpose  described. 

Thanking  you  for  the  courtesy  extended  whereby  I  am  enabled  to- 
promptly  answer  the  aspersions  cast  upon  me, — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

September  26,  1896.  Hector  Maclbaji. 
• 

THE  POISONS  EXCITEMENT. 

To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen,— Tour  correspondent,  "  Pharmacian,"  states  that  the- 
treatment  of  this  subject  in  your  pages  is  calculated  to  afford  considerable 
amusement.     I  muel  congratulate  him  upon  his  amusing  contribution. 

He  asks,  "What  is  a  photographic  dealer?"  He  then  refers  to 
"tinkers,  tailors,"  Ac,  "et  hoc  genus  omne,  cheerfully  innocent  of 
chemistry,  optics,  mechanics,  and  other  collateral  sciences,"  the  latter 
part  of  which  applies  admirably  to  the  druggists  who  go  in  for  the 
photographic  trade  on  the  "  seU-the  goods  "  principle,  but  who  frequently 
lack  the  "  smattering  of  photography."  A  druggist  who,  some  little  time- 
ago,  thought  of  taking  up  the  "photographic  trade,"  asked  me  one  day 
what  was  the  difference  between  dry  and  wet-plate  photography.  So 
many  of  bis  customers  asked  him  for  hypo  that  he  was  anxious  to  know 
what  it  was  used  for.  He  went  in  for  photography  himself  some  years 
ago,  but  never  used  hypo. 

Mr.  "  Phsrmacian,"  like  many  other  of  your  correspondents,  has  tried 
to  drag  a  red  herring  across  the  track  of  the  discussion,  and  divert  ooi 
attention  from  the  real  points  at  issue,  which  I  take  it  are  these : — 

Firstly,  why  should  the  name  "  chemist "  be  appropriated  by  drug- 
gists, the  majority  of  whom  have  little  knowledge  of  chemistry,  and 
denied  to  those  who  have  a  special  knowledge  of  the  subject  ?  A  com- 
plete, full,  and  particular  knowledge  of  the  materia  medica  does  not 
make  a  chemist,  and  even  many  doctors  willingly  admit  that  their  own 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  properly  so  called,  is  not  extensive. 

Secondly,  why  should  druggists  have  a  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  poisons^ 
while  others  to  whom  their  sale  is  important  should  not  be  allowed  to 
sell  them  at  all?  If  druggists  want  to  monopolise  the  sale  of  opinm^ 
they  can  do  so  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  also  monop.>lise 
the  sale  of  certain  other  poisons  for  which  they  have  practically  no 
demand,  and  which  many  of  them  do  not  keep. 

Thirdly,  why  is  the  schedule  of  poisons  so  ridiculously  incomplete, 
and,  if  chemists  are  so  anxious  to  protect  the  public,  why  don't  they  take- 
steps  to  have  it  properly  revised  ?  They  are  making  a  great  fluster  over 
the  question  of  the  sale  of  carbolic  acid,  which  is  an  important  article  of 
commerce,  but  say  nothing  about  other  unscheduled  poisons,  a  monopoly 
in  ichich  would  }tot  be  so  valuable. 

Fourthly,  why  does  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  allow  the  Poisons 
Act  to  be  evaded  by  the  free  stOe  of  patent  preparations  containing: 
scheduled  poisons  ?  and  why  do  druggists  themselves  so  frequently 
omit  to  carry  out  the  regulations  of  the  Poisons  Act  ?  How  is  it  that  in 
almost  every  household  we  find  bottles  of  spirits  of  salts  and  oxalic  acid, 
which  are  used  for  cleaning  purposes,  and  can  be  obtained  without  any- 
trouble,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  frequently  used  by  suicides  ?  I 
have  often  bought  scheduled  poisons  from  druggists  and  others,  and  hove 
never  signed  a  poison  book  in  my  life. 

A  photographic  dealer  once  refused  to  sell  me  eome  potassium  fern- 
cyanite,  because  he  did  not  personally  know  me,  and  a  well-known  firin> 
of  manufacturing  chemists,  who  knew  me  well  as  a  customer,  would  not 
let  me  have  an  ounce  of  mercury  bichloride  imless  I  brought  a  friend  as 
a  witness  to  the  transaction.  Having  no  friend  handy,  I  went  to  a 
pharmaceutical  and  photographic  chemist,  who  knew  me  equally  well,  and 
simply  told  him  to  send  it,  which  he  did.  If  ever  there  is  any  difficulty 
about  obtaining  mercury  bichloride,  we  can  always  get  oaJomel  and 
convert  it. 

Our  friends  the  druggists  should  put  their  own  house  in  order  before 
interfering  with,  and  prosecuting,  other  people.  Judging  by  their  letters 
to  yon,  however,  they  seem  to  bis  remarkably  well  satisfied  with  them- 
selves and  with  their  own  accomplishments ;  but,  apparently,  other 
people — photographers,  doctors,  and  the  more  educated  members  of  the 
British  public — do  not  have  quite  such  an  exalted  opinion  of  them.  The- 
way  in  which  many  of  them  do  business  is  not  calculated  to  inspire 
confidence.  Why,  when  we  take  a  prescription  to  be  made  up,  does  the 
pharmaceutical  "  chemist"  ask  for  details  of  the  particular  ulment  the- 
medicine  is  intended  for  7    A  doctor  once  told  me  to  get  a  certain  pre- 
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paration  from  a  druggist,  and  also  instructed  me  to  tell  him  to  give  me 
the  genuine  article,  and  not  something  of  his  own  compositinn  I  Why  did 
the  doctor  give  me  that  advice  ?  and,  when  I  acted  upon  it,  why  did  the 
chemist  smile  so  mysteriously  ?  A  short  time  ago  an  eminent  London 
surgeon  remarked  to  me  that  no  druggist  could  resist  the  temptation  of 
becoming  a  quack.     What  did  he  mean  ? 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  "  cutting  "  chemists ;  I  have  never 
■come  across  one  of  this  variety.  One  tried  very  hard  once  to  get 
eighteenpence  a  gallon  out  of  me  for  some  distilled  water,  but  had  to 
put  up  with  eightpence,  some  plain  speaking,  and  the  loss  of  my  custom. 
At  another  time  I  was  charged  eighteenpence  for  a  bottle  of  medicine,  and 
a  few  days  after  the  same  man  made  an  audacious  attempt  to  get  half-a- 
<!rown  out  of  me  for  a  second  bottle  of  the  same  stuS,  but  failed  igno- 
minioasly.  His  excuse  was,  that  he  had  forgotten  what  he  had  charged 
me  the  f,rst  time.  This  sort  of  thing  is  a  common  experience ;  it  cannot 
be  described  as  "cutting,"  but  might,  with  every  excuse,  be  described  as 
— well — something  else. 

Druggists,  or  pharmaceutical  "chemists,"  are,  generally  speaking, 
peculiu;  beings,  and  they  manifest  their  knowledge  and  conduct  their 
business  in  peculiar  ways  which  do  not  somehow  appeal  to  me,  which 
ways  also  are  quite  different  to  those  of  other  tradesmen.  They  have  a 
{ailing  that  is,  unfortunately,  rather  common  to  scientific  men,  that  is, 
bumptiousness,  the  exhibition  of  which  is  generally  amusing.  Their  pet 
schedule  of  poisons,  as  a  document,  is  also  amusing ;  it  is  superior  even 
to  the  list  of  infections  diseases  which  includes  croup  and  leaves  out 
measles. — I  am,  yours,  &c.  Nemo. 

September  25,  1896.  • 

THE  PHOTOGEAPHIC  CLUB :  AN  INVITATION. 

To  the  Editoeb. 

Xjentlemen, — I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  allow  me  to  make 
■your  columns  a  medium  for  inviting  any  provincial  photographers  who 
may  be  in  London  for  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society 
to  Uie  meetings  of  the  Photographic  Club. 

We  meet  every  Wednesday  evening  at  eight  o'clock  at  Anderton's 
Hotel,  Fleet-street,  EC.  The  following  is  our  programme  for  October, 
and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  welcome  any  of  our  country  friends  who  may 
favour  us  with  a  visit : — 

October  7. — Pictorial  Photography,  with  lantern  illustrations.  Mr.  A. 
Horsley  Hinton.  October  14 — Demonstration.  Acetylene  Gas  for  ordi- 
nary use  and  lantein  projection.  Mr.  C.  Hoddle.  Members'  lantern 
slides,  (fee.  October  21.—  Members'  Open  Night.  October  28.— Travellers' 
Night.     Switzerland,  with  lantern  illustrations.     Mr.  T.  Chtu:ters  White. 

Thanking  you  in  anticipation,  I  remain,  yours,  <fcc., 

F.  A.  Bbidge,  Hon.  Secretary  pro  tern. 

Dalston-lane,  London,  N.E.,  September  26,  1896. 


*,*  All  mailers  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  Mm.Joubnal,  induding 
mieries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editoes,  The  British  Journal  ov 
Phdtoqbaphv,"  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

%*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  ie  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henri  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,  Tork-street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

Thomas  BourkB,  213,  South-street,  Perth. — Photograph  of  Bighi  M»v.  Jam.:s  Smith, 
bishop  o/Dunfceid  {cabinet,  lialf-Ungth). 

John  Spark,  49,  York-p!ao»,  Perth.— tIo  photographs  of  Rett.  Johv  Addie,  minister 
of  Wilson  U.  P.  ChurcH,  Peith.  Two  photograpl.s  •/  Re:  P.  A.  0.  Clark,  minister 
of  Free  West  Church,  Perth.  Photooraph  of  Ben.  Jchn  Symon,  minister  of  Free  St. 
Pout's,  Perth.  

Received.— Moult  Brothers,  Norman,  P.  Stow,  C.  H.  Price,  Hblios. 
In  our  next. 

Stereoscope. — We  will  endeavour  to  get  the  information  for  you  by  next 

week. 

Alfred  Wildman  and  others  who  send  us  copies  of  West  of  England  news- 
papers referring  to  Mr.  Bennetto's  "colour  photography  "  are  thanked. 

Detention  of  Negatives.— G.  H.  Stanford.  A  death  in  the  family  is, 
perhaps,  responsible  for  the  delay.  Can  you  not  get  a  London  friend 
to  call  upon  the  firm  for  you  ? 

Book  on  Process  Work.— Process  Worker  sajs  :  "I  would  like  to  know 
the  best  book  I  can  purchase  on  process  work."— In  reply :  The  Half- 
tone Process,  by  J.  Verfasser,  published  by  Percy  Lund  &  Co.,  Amen- 
corner,  E.C. 

Assistant  versvs  Employer.— Paddy.  To  recover  the  amount  claimed,  you 
must  proceed  in  the  County  Court.  We  are  not  sure  that  you  would  be 
successful,  and  you  had  therefore  better  lay  your  case  before  some 
respectable  solicitor. 

Flashlight.— F.  W.  Tarsefl.  We  would  suggest  the  use  of  two  or  three 
flash  lamps  working  simultaneously.  Mtssrs.  Marion  &  Co.,  we  believe, 
supply  such  an  arrangement,  ar.d  probably  other  dealers.  You  will 
find  a  few  useful  hints  in  an  article  published  in  the  iJournal  of 
September  11,  and  in  the  present  number. 


Lantern  Slides  from  the  Old  Masters.— F.  B.  J.  says:  "I  want  some 
lantern  slides  of  some  of  the  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery.  Should 
I  be  doing  wrong  in  copying  some  of  the  photographs  of  them  now 
being  published,  as  ther«  can  be  no  copyright  in  the  pictures  now  ? " — 
Yes,  doubtless,  you  would.  Although  there  is  no  copyright  in  the 
paintings,  there  is  in  the  photographs  made  from  them.  You  will  be 
quite  safe  if  you  copy  the  paintings,  but  the  reverse  if  you  copy  the 
photographs. 

Mounting  Prints.  Bromide  Paper.— C.  F.  Wynne  asks:  "Would  you 
kindly  inform  me  :  1.  Is  there  any  method  of  removing  albumen  prints 
from  mounts  besides  the  ordinary  soaking  in  water — mountant  made 
from  ordinary  starch  ?  2.  I  have  some  bromide  paper,  Marion's  and 
Ilford,  in  stock  for  the  past  twelve  mouths,  kept  in  a  dry  place,  free 
from  strong  light,  &c.  Now,  that  I  wish  to  do  some  enlargements, 
would  like  to  know  from  you  as  to  its  keeping  qualities,  if  some  should 
be  in  good  condition."— 1.  The  method  suggested  is  the  best.  2.  Try  a 
piece  of  the  paper,  and  sea  if  it  is  in  good  condition.  If  it  has  been 
properly  kept,  we  should  expect  it  would  be  found  so. 

Agreement. — Opebator  writes:  "I  made  a  three- year  agreement  with  the 
house  I  am  now  with,  which  expires  at  Christmas.  "There  is  a  clause  in 
the  agreement  that  I  am  not  to  set  up  in  business,  or  enter  the  service 
of  another  photographer,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  sturiio  under  a 
penalty  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  Now,  there  is  a  house  to  let 
within  a  few  doors  off  which  I  can  have,  and  put  up  a  studio.  Can  the 
penalty  be  enforced,  as,  if  not,  it  is  a  good  chance  for  me  ? " — Certainly 
it  can,  and  it  would  be  very  dishonourable  on  your  part  to  make  an 
agreement  and  attempt  so  deliberately  to  break  it.  If  you  pay  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  of  course  you  will  be  at  liberty  to  do  what 
you  chose,  and  no  one  can  find  fault  with  you. 

Retouching  Medium. — Retoucher  says:  "Mr.  Harold  Baker's  remarks  on 
retouching  medium  are  very  interesting.  I  notice  that  he  does  not  re- 
fer to  the  mixture  of  "  turpentine  and  resin  "  by  themselves.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  objection,  if  any  there  i.s,  to  its  use,  as  I  know  several  pro- 
fessionals who  use  it  and  prefer  it  to  any  other?  Some  time  ago  you 
promised  us  an  article  on  the  "  tooth  "  that  is  frequently  found  on  the 
film  of  a  negative  without  any  preparation  at  all.  I  have  watched  for 
it,  but  in  vain." — The  mixture  of  turpentine  and  resin  is  very  good  in- 
deed. The  only  objection  to  it  is  that,  if  the  negative  is  varnished, 
the  retouching  is  disturbed,  and,  in  some  cases,  entirely  removed.  The 
promised  article  will  appear  shortly. 

Toning  Difficulties. — Perplexed  Printer  writes  as  follows:  "I  am  very 
perplexed  at  times  over  the  uneven  toning  of  my  prints.  I  have  used 
several  brands  of  P.O.P.  in  my  time  with  success,  but  the  firm  I  am 

with  now  use  the brand.     In  dry  weather  it  woiks  splendidly,  but 

in  damp  or  hot  weather  I  cannot  be  at  all  certain  that  my  prints  will  be 
passable.  I  follow  out  the  maker's  instructions  to  the  letter,  but  I  get 
very  uneven  tonings,  such  as  yellow  half-tones  and  very  red  shadows. 
If  I  tone  the  prints  for  the  correct  colours  in  the  high  lights,  the  depths 
are  not  toned  enough,  and,  if  I  tone  for  the  correct  colours  in  the 
shadows,  the  high  lights  turn  a  muddy,  yellowish  colour.  My  prede- 
cessor used  to  get  a  splendid  even  warm  tone,  but  I  know  he  used  a 
formula  of  his  own.  I  am  in  fear  of  losing  my  berth  if  this  continues, 
but  try  as  I  may  I  cannot  alter  it.  Could  you  help  me  in  this  ?  I  have 
tried  using  more  gold,  but  that  gives  a  too  black  a  tone,  and  again  a 
little  less  gold,  but  that  seems  worse  than  ever.  Trusting  you'will 
answer  this  as  soon  as  possible."  —  Personally  we  have  had  no 
experience  with  the  brand  of  paper  named.  Possibly  another  toning 
formula  than  that  recommended  by  the  makers  would  answer  better  in  our 
correspondent's  hands.  Probably  the  employer  would  substitute  one  or 
other  of  the  well  known  brands  for  that  now  used  if  our  correspondent 
could  get  on  better  with  them. 

Expenses  in  Law  suits. — Kikonogen  says :  "  I  have  a  question  that  I  should 
like  your  opinion  on.  It  is  this  :  I  have  been  doing  seme  photographing 
for  a  client.  He  has  paid  what  I  charged  ;  but  I  and  my  assistant  had 
a  subpoena  to  attend  a  law  case  in  the  Loudon  Courts,  these  photographs 
having  been  taken  for  one  side,  to  show  what  ought  to  be  done  or  what 
ought  not.  These  photographs  were  for  the  Judge  to  see,  and  I  and  my 
assistant  were  there  to  answer  any  question  with  regard  to  them,  also  to 
swear  to  the  taking  of  them.  But  what  I  want  to  know  is,  What  is  the 
usual  fee  in  such  circumstances  ?  I  must  explain.  I  do  my  own 
operating,  and  had  to  leave  my  studio  without  having  any  one  to  carry 
it  on.  "Thus,  wanting  my  assistant  operator  as  well,  I  arranged  as  well 
as  I  could,  but  had  no  one  who  could  take  a  photograph,  and,  of  course, 
there  was  some  loss  ;  and  it  was  of  no  use  engaging  any  one,  as  the  case 
went  for  so  long,  expecting  to  come  on,  first  in  a  few  days,  then  weeks 
waiting.  Well,  I  and  my  assistant  wtre  in  London  two  days,  and  I 
charged  a  fee  of  21.  2s.  for  myself  per  day,  and  lOs.  6d.  per  day  for  my 
assistant ;  for  hotel  expenses,  21s.  per  day  for  self,  and  10s.  6d.  per  day 
for  assistant,  they  allowing  radway  fares  and  cab  fares.  Now,  when  I 
sent  in  my  account  for  this,  they  write  me  that  I  am  not  to  have  any 
more  than  21«.  per  day,  including  fee  and  hotel  expenses,  and  10s.  6d. 
for  assistant.  This  seems  a  ridiculous  sum  for  me  to  receive  for  my  time 
and  inconvenience,  and  they  say  they  need  really  only  pay  me  16s.  a 
day,  as  that  would  be  all  the  Court  would  allow.  This  for  leaving  my 
business  and  going  to  London  to  attend  at  the  Court.  They  say  that  I 
cannot  claim  as  a  professional,  but  I  have  always  been  under  the  impres- 
sion that  photography  was  a  profession." — In  reply  :  It  is,  and  always 
has  been,  a  vexed  point  as  to  whethtr  it  is  aprofesiion  or  not  in  law. 
Our  correspondent  should  have  arranged  terms  with  his  client  before  he 
undertook  the  work.  That  is  what  is  done  by  most  experts  in  photo- 
graphy in  similar  cases.  The  charges  made  seem  reasonable ;  but, 
whether  they  can  be  enforced,  we  cannot  say.  We  presume  our 
correspondent  has  been  engaged  on  the  losing  side,  htnce  the  demur  to 
the  charges. 
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OUR  FOETHCOMING  ALMANAC. 

The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  1897  is  now 
ill  au  advanced  state  of  preparation.  A  feature  of  the  volume 
for  the  past  thirty  years  has  been  the  co-operation  of 
numerous  friends  and  readers  of  the  Journal,  and  the 
Editor  takes  the  opportunity  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
support  so  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  his  predecessors 
may  be  continued  to  him. 

We  especially  invite  contributions  on  topics  of  practical  interest, 
and  should  feel  obliged  if  the  articles  and  any  accompanying 
sketches  are  sent  to  us  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Secretaries  of  Societies,  and  especially  of  those  established  since 
the  appearance  of  the  last  Almanac,  will  oblige  us  by  for- 
warding lists  of  officers  and  other  details  for  inclusion  in  the 
Directory  of  Photographic  Societies,  in  order  that  the  list 
may  be  made  as  complete  as  possible. 

The  Publishers  wish  us  to  remind  intending  advertisers  that 
the  announcement  pages  of  the  Almanac  are  filling  rapidly, 
and  that,  to  ensure  insertion  and  good  positions,  orders  and 
copy  should  reach  them  without  delay. 


EX  CATHEDRA, 

We  are  informed  that  the  matter  of  the  Research  Fund  of  the 
Photographic  Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Convention  Council  last  week,  with  the 
result  that  the  Research  Grants  Sub-committee  was  dissolved, 
and  the  Council  itself  was  empowered  to  make  grants  in  aid  of 
original  research,  and  to  invite  suitable  persons  to  take  up  the 
work.  With  commendable  promptitude  the  Council  at  once 
decided  to  invite  Messrs.  Haddon  and  Grundy  to  undertake  an 
investigation  into  the  subject  of  the  influence  of  the  strength 
of  the  hypo  solution  on  fixation — in  other  words,  the  exact 
strength  of  hypo  solution  necessary  for  perfect  fixation. 

#  •  » 

We-  are  also  pleased  to  announce  that  Mr.  R.  P.  Drage  has 
consented  to  retain  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Convention.  The 
labours  of  the  position  are,  at  times,  extremely  heavy,  and  such 
as  are  calculated  to  damp  the  ardour  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
official.  In  future,  however,  much  of  the  work  entailed  by  the 
organization  of  the  Convention  meetings  will  probably  be  shared 
by  individual  members  of  the  CouucU,  or  possibly  Sub- 
committees, so  that  Mr.  Drage  will  be  relieved  of  much  of  the 
heavier  routine  and  other  work,  while  still  retaining  the 
General  Secretary  and  Treasurership.  We  sincerely  hope  that, 
when  the  details  of  this  highly  desirable  scheme  come  to  be 
settled,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  willing  volunteers  to  support 

Mr.  Drage. 

#  *  ♦ 

The  balance-sheet  of  the  Convention  Leeds  meeting  is 
printed  in  another  part  of  the  Journal,  and  discloses  a  very 
satisfactory  state  of  affairs.  The  accumulation  of  money  by 
such  an  institution  as  the  Convention  is  obviously  not  a  matter 
of  urgency  beyond  a  point  where  something  more  than 
solvency  is  assured,  and  therefore,  if  future  meetings  of  the 
Convention  are  profitable,  and  the  Research  scheme  continues 
in  active  operation — both  of  which  things  we  hope  and  believe 
will  come  to  pass — the  reproach  that  the  Convention  does 
nothing  for  photography  will  no  longer  hold  good — nay,,  more, 
visitors  to  these  pleasant  annual  gatherings  will  have  the  rare 
happiness  of  feeling  that,  in  their  enjoyment,  they  are  con- 
tributing  something  towards  the   p'ogwss   of    photographic 

science. 

#  ♦  • 

We  are  informed  that  the  secret  process  for  preventing 
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halation  that  was  reoeutly  referred  to  in  these  columus,  and 
for  which  a  charge  of  5s.  was  asked,  consists  of  the  following 
device :  In  front  of  the  lens  an  opaque  body  is  temporarily 
placed,  or  held,  so  that,  upon  the  portion  of  the  plate  that  is 
receiving  the  most  brightly  lighted,  or  halated  portion  of  the 
picture,  the  illumination  is  reduced.  Will  some  purchaser 
say  if  we  have  been  rightly  informed  ? 

♦  «  * 

The  aggrieved  assistant  who  cannot  obtain  the  return  of 
specimens  he  has  sent  when  answering  advertisements  makes 
his  appearance  several  times  during  the  year  in  these  pages. 
One  of  the  mifortunate  class  again  addresses  us :  "  You  will 
see  in  your  last  week's  issue  that  I  was  advertising  for  a 
situation  as  operator,  dark-room  manager,  and  retoucher,  in 
reply  to  which  I  received  several  letters,  asking  for  particulars 
and  proofs  of  my  work,  which  I  duly  sent  to  them,  and 
up  to  now  I  have  not  received  a  reply  to  my  letters, 
nor  have  my  proofs  been  returned.  Do  you  think,  Sir,  that 
these  men  are  answering  advertisements  appearing  in  your 
paper  in  order  to  gather  a  collection  of  photographs,  which 
their  own  incompetency  will  not  allow  them  to  produce  for 
themselves,  and,  in  consequence,  depriving  such  as  myself  of 
every  available  specimen  from  which  he  hopes  to  procure  a 
situation?  Perhaps  I  have  not  given  them  time  to  return 
proofs.  Any  how,  there  is  a  man  who,  is  advertising  this 
week,  and  is  still  holding  my  proofs.  If  he  is  seeking  the 
services  of  other  men,  why  not  return  my  work?  His  letter 
is  headed  by  his  name,  (fee,  stamped  with  an  indiarubber 
stamp,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  memorandum  got  up 
for  the  occasion.  If  he  requires  so  many  assistants,  and 
has  such  an  extensive  business,  why  hasn't  he  printed  memo- 
randa? I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  kindly  advise  me  what 
to  do  in  these  matters." 


OuB  advice  to  photographic  assistants  when  submitting 
specimens  has  been  so  often  given  in  our  columns  that  we 
should  have  imagined  there  was  hardly  One  of  the  class  who 
was  unaware  of  our  reiterated  admonition  to  write  their  names 
and  addresses  across  the  photographs  with  which  they  are 
temporarily  parting.  If  this  does  not  always  ensure  their 
return,  it  at  any  rate  interposes  an  obstacle  to  the  dishonest 
use  of  photographs  illicitly  obtained.  We  shall  at  all  times  be 
happy  to  hear  from  assistants  whose  specimens  are  wrongfully 
detained,  and  will  do  our  best,  if  stamped  addressed  envelopes 
are  enclosed,  to  secure  the  return  of  the  photographs.  At  the 
same  time,  we  feel  it  desirable  to  here  state  that  we  have  many 
times  taken  up  cases  of  alleged  improper  detention  which, 
upon  investigation,  have  turned  out  to  be  caused  by  the 
carelessness  of  the  sender  of  the  photographs  in  failing  to 
give  facilities  for  their  identification  and  return. 


DIRECT  TRICHROMATIC  HALF-TONE  NEGATIVES. 
That  there  is  a  much  greater  interest  being  taken  at  the 
present  time  in  three-colour  work  is  evident,  and  the  fact  that, 
commercially,  the  half-tone  process  is  practically  the  only  one 
used  naturally  suggests  the  question  as  to  whether  such  half- 
tone negatives  cannot  be  prepared  direct  in  the  camera,  and 
thus  one  operation,  if  not  considerable  time,  be  saved. 

Wet  collodion  probably  still  holds  its  own  for  half-tone 
negative-making,  although,  it  is  being  somewhat  hardly  pushed 
by  the  photo-mechanical  dry  plates,  and  for  three-colour  printing, 


it  is  absolutely  essential,  if  the  former  be  used,  that  the  plates 
should  be  rendered  colour  sensitive.  There  is  no  dilficulty  in 
this  if  certain  requirements  are  fulfilled,  and  which  entail  not 
only  considerable  care,  but  also  special  preparation  of  the 
collodion  and  bath. 

Probably  every  commercial  collodion  is  intended  for  use  with 
bromo-iodide  salts,  and  it  is  a  fact,  well  established  by  the 
researches  of  Vogel,  Eder,  aud  Schumann,  that  the  iodides  do 
not  take  kindly  to  colour  sensitising  ;  therefore  it  is  necessarj-, 
even  if  one  purchases  the  collodion,  to  replace  the  iodiser  by  a 
bromising  solution.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  bath  or 
collodion  is  quite  free  from  iodide,  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
plates  is  so  low  as  to  necessitate  an  increase  of  exposure,  with- 
out any  screen,  of  at  least  three  times  that  of  a  normal  bromo- 
iodide  wet  plate. 

Probably  the  best-known  orthochromatio  wet  process  is  that 
suggested  by  Vogel  in  1884,  and  which  has  remained  almost 
unaltered  to  the  present  time — unaltered  and  unamended 
because,  in  many  cases,  it  has  been  replaced  by  the  ortho- 
chromatic  collodion  emulsion  and  gelatine  plates. 

The  raw  collodion  is  best  prepared  from  celloidin,  because 
one  can  rely  upon  obtaining  it  always  of  constant  composition, 
and  free  from  any  traces  of  acids,  which  would  seriously  ^ 
interfere,  if  not  totally  destroy,  the  action  of  the  dye.  A  two 
and  a  half  per  cent,  collodion  solution  is  to  be  preferred,  though, 
for  those  who  prefer  a  thin,  flowing  collodion,  this  may  be 
reduced  to  two  per  cent.,  but  it  will  be  found,  when  the 
bromiser  is  added,  that  the  more  viscous  collodion  is  not  too 
thick. 

The  bromiser  is  made  by  dissolving  200  grains  of  cadmium 
bromide  in  5  ounces  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  filtering. 

One  part  of  this  bromiser  is  mixed  with  three  parts  of  a 
two  and  a  half  per  cent,  collodion.  If  only  a  two  per  cent, 
collodion  be  used,  then  the  cadmium  bromide  must  be  reduced 
to  160  grains  for  the  5  ounces. 

The  silver  bath  is  not  quite  of  the  usual  formula,  and,  in 
fact,  it  must  at  once  be  recognised  that  a  fresh  silver  bath 
must  be  made  up  and  reserved  for  these  colom--seusitive  plates 
alone ;  the  ordinary  silver  bath,  whether  new  or  old,  is  prac- 
tically useless,  and,  further  than  that,  if  it  Is  used,  cannot  be 
again  used  for  ordinary  work. 

The  best  silver  bath  for  this  work  is  : — 

Silver  nitrate   480  grains. 

Distilled  water    10  ounces. 

Solution  ofpotassium  iodide  (one  per  cent.)    14       „ 

Glacial  acetic  acid  quant,  suff. 

Absolute  alcohol i  ounce. 

So  far,  there  is  no  particular  difficulty;  but  we  now 
have  the  question  of  colour  sensitising  to  consider.  We 
ai-e  dealing  with  a  silver  haloid,  which  is  sensitive  mainly 
to  the  dark  blue  about  G,  whereas  we  require  a  sensi- 
tiveness extending  entirely  through  the  spectrum.  In  its 
unorthochromatised  condition,  this  collodion  will  give  us  very 
well  the  negative  from  which  we  shall  prepare  our  yellow- 
printing  plate,  and,  if  a  screen  of  methyl  violet  is  used,  it  will 
be  quite  satisfactory,  with  one  exception,  to  which  we  shall 
refer  after.  The  violet  screen  may  be  prepared  by  making 
first  a  1  :  300  solution  of  methyl  violet,  and  adding  from 
40  to  50  minims  of  this  to  every  ounce  of  plain  enamel 
collodion. 

To  sensitise  the  plate  for  green  and  yellow,  cosine  (yellowish) 
is  the  most  satisfactory;  aud  the  solution  is  prepared  as  follows: 
4  graius  of  pure  yellowish  eosine  should  be  added  to  3  ounces 
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of  absolute  alcohol,  well  shaken,  and  allowed  to  stand  at  least 
three  days,  with  constant  sliaking,  and  should  then  bo  carefully 
filtered.  To  sensitise  the  collodion,  five  per  cent,  of  this  dye 
solution  should  be  added  to  the  bromised  collodion. 

For  use  with  this  collodion  a  green  screen  is  made,  either  by 
Adding  SO  minims  of  a  1  :  200  alcoholic  solution  of  malachite 
^een  to  eveiy  ounce  of  enamel  collodion,  or,  preferably,  by 
using  half  this  quantity  of  naphthol  green  and  naphthol  yellow 
alcoholic  solution. 

The  third  negative,  which  will  give  us  our  printing  plate  in 
?)lue,  is  the  most  troublesome  to  make,  for  it  is  difficult  to  satis- 
factorily sensitise  the  collodion  for  red.  Cyanine  is  the  most 
satisfactory,  in  that  clearer  prints  are  obtained,  though  it  is 
doubtful  whether  crerulean  S  could  not  be  used  with  better 
•eflfects,  the  only  point  being  that  acids  set  free  sulphurous  acid 
from  this  compound,  which  might  naturally  act  prejudicially, 
not  only  on  the  silver  bath,  but  also  on  the  clearness  of  the 
resulting  negative. 

Cyanine  may  be  used  'in  exactly  the  same  way  as  cosine, 
and,  in  fact,  equal  quantities  of  the  two  dye  solutions  should 
•be  mixed  and  added  to  the  collodion  in  the  proportion  of  five 
per  cent,  of  each. 

With  this  collodion  an  orange  red  screen  should  be  used, 
which  may  be  prepared  by  using  about  40  minims  of  1  :  500 
solution  of  aurantia,  and  40  minims  of  1  :  500  solution  of 
chrysoidine  extra  to  the  ounce  of  enamel  collodion. 

The  formulre  given  for  these  screens  are  but  approximate, 
and  they  must  really  be  adjusted  by  means  of  a  spectroscope. 

To  sensitise  plate-s  coated  with  the  above  collodion,  the 
necessary  length  of  stay  in  the  silver  bath  is  nearly  twice  as 
long  as  for  an  ordinary  bromo-iodised  plate. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  which  require  a  little  explana- 
tion. The  first  is,  as  to  the  use  of  acetic  instead  of  nitric  acid 
in  the  silver  bath.  Nitric  acid  immediately  decomposes  eoaine 
And  cyanine,  and  not  only  is  considerable  colour  sensitiveness 
lost,  but  the  plates  are  foggy. 

The  second  point  is  as  to  the  preparation  of  the  yellow-plate 
negative.  Theoretically  the  red  and  blue,  assuming  that  we 
are  photographing  the  spectrum,  should  be  equally  opaque, 
and  the  yellow  only  bare  glass,  but  practically  the  red  end 
may  be  ignored,  as  any  failure  here  is  compensated  for  by  the 
use  of  a  carmine  ink. 

That  three-colour  negatives  can  be  made  direct  in  the 
tcamera  by  the  wet-plate  process  is  proved,  but  is  the  game 
worth  the  candle  ?  If  we  take  as  unity  for  exposure  that 
required  to  make  a  good  half-tone  negative  on  ordinary  wet 
collodion  from  a  print,  or,  better  still,  a  transparency  made  by 
contact  printing  from  one  of  the  three  negatives  made  on 
gelatine  plates  in  the  ordinary  way,  we  shall  find  that  we  have 
•first  an  increase  of  exposure  of  three  times  in  consequence  of 
the  slowness  of  the  colour-sensitised  collodion,  and  then  an 
increase  of  about  three  times  again  for  the  violet  screen,  an 
increase  of  about  thirty  for  the  green,  and  ISO  for  the  orange 
screen ;  and  we  are  compelled  to  arrive  at.  the  conclusion  that 
direct  three-colour  half-tone  negatives  on  wet  collodion  are  not 
practicable  so  far  as  time-saving  goes,  and,  unless  we  are  using 
extremely  powerful  arc  lamps  for  illuminating  our  subjects,  the 
exposures  will  be  so  unduly  prolonged  as  to  introduce  the 
trouble  of  the  plates  partly  drying. 

Then,  again,  if  the  half-tone  negatives  are  made  direct,  we 
certainly  lose  one  very  valuable  aid  to  successful  reproduction  ; 
for,  if  we  use  dry  plates  in  the  first  instance,  and  from  these 
•negatives   make  transparencies,  either  by  contact  or  in  the 


camera,  we  may  alter  considerably  the  tonality  of  the  rasulti 
by  making  these  transparencies  harder  or  softer.  Unless 
absolutely  correct  negatives  can  be  guaranteed  the  first  time, 
it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  make  our  three  negatives  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  then  the  half-tone  negatives,  than  to  make 
the  latter  direct  in  the  camera,  whether  on  dry  plates  or  wet 
collodion. 

For  those  who  wish  to  use  collodion  there  is  no  better 
process  than  that  of  fiflbl,  described  by  Herr  Pretzl  in  our 
issue  of  August  28. 


Memorial  to  Fox  Talbot.— We  learn  that,  as  a  memorial 
to  this  distinguished  man  to  whom  photography  is  so  much  indebted, 
it  is  proposed  to  restore  the  chancel  of  Lacock  Church,  Wiltshire. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  attended  the  Bath  Photogpraphic  Conven- 
tion will  remember  one  of  the  excur^iions  was  in  this  direction. 


BKarvellons  Rontgron  Work.  —  According  to  accounts 
received  from  Berlin,  Ilerr  Dormann  has  obtained  Riintgen  scio- 
graphs  through  plates  of  iron  twenty-two  centimetres  (about  niae 
inches)  thick,  and  has  already  taken  upwards  of  fifty  of  such  photo- 
graphs. The  experiments  are  to  be  continued  by  Professor  Seaby, 
of  the  Charlottenburg  Polytechnic  Academy,  he].having  taken  a  great 
interest  in  them. 


Hjrpo-phospboreBcence. —  This  term  has  been  devised  by 
Professor  Sllvanus  P.  Thompson  to  express  the  production  by  rays 
of  light  of  vibrations  more  rapid  than  their  own.  As  aa  example  of 
this  newly  discovered  state  of  vibration,  he  found  that  the  rays  of  an 
arc  light  could  so  act  upon  a  piece  of,  pine]  as  to  cause  a  shadow  to 
be  produced  by  an  object  placed  on  the  other  side  of  the  wood  and 
against  a  sensitive  plate ;  but,  if  a  thin  plate  of  aluminium  were  to 
be  substituted  for  the  pine,  there  was  no  action  upon  the  plate. 


ToBtlngr  for  the  Presence  of  Acetylene.  —  Professor 
Clowes,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  recent  British  Association  meeting 
stated  that  this  gas  could  not,  when  in  a  state  of  purity,  be  readily 
detected  by  its  smell,  and  the  smell  would  not,  in  any  case,  furnish 
a  means  of  measuring  the  proportion  present  in  the  air;  but  the 
detection  could  be  easily  carried  out  by  an  adaptation  of  his  method 
of  ascertaining  the  presence  of  fire  damp  and  coaPgas  in  air.  A 
small  hydrogen  flame  showed  a  pale  but  well-defined  "  cup  "  in  air 
containing  any  proportion  of  acetylene  lower  than  the  lowest 
explosive  proportion.  When  the  hydrogen  flame  was  exposed  to  air, 
to  be  tested  for  acetylene  in  a  darkened  space,  it  was'at  once  tinged 
yellowish-green. 

Surveylngr  by  Photogrraphy. — -Vs  the  same  meeting  was 
described  a  method  for  utilising  photographs  taken  with  an  ordi- 
nary camera  for  filling  in  the  details  of  a  map.  Mr.  .John  Coles 
pointed  out  that  the  Surveyor-General  of  Canada  had  adopted  the 
plan,  and  had  produced  good  useful  work  by  its  means.  In  the  dis- 
cussion it  was,  however,  pointed  out  that  the  weather  was  so 
important  a  factor  in  the  matter  that  photography  could  never  be 
depended  upon  for  surveying  of  the  highest  character,  though  it 
would  be  very  valuable  in  the  surveying  of  mountainous  districts 
and  new  countries.  

Amuaingr  Queries. — An  evening  contemporary  that  has  a 
column  devoted  to  queries  and  answers  often  has  some  very  amusing 
ones  as  regards  i)hotography,  and  we  have  on  one  or  two  occasions 
treated  our  readers  to  a  sample.  Here  are  a  couple  more  that 
appeared  a  few  days  ago,  which  are  evidently  photographic,  though 
there  is  nothmg  to  indicate  to  the  readers  that  they  in  any  -way 
relate  to  photography.  We  here  give  them  rwiofim.  "Platbs.-- 
What  are  isochrom&tic  and  orthochromatic  plates?-—  W.  li" 
"  Stains.— Is  there  a  way  of  taking  out  pyro  and  also  fixing  stains 
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on  clothes  ? — Stains."  It  may  be  presumed,  as  the  word  "  pyro  "  is 
used,  that  this  is  a  photographic  query,  though  it  may  be  doubtful, 
inasmuch  as  most  photographers  are  more  interested  in  the  removal 
of  stains  than  in  fixing  them  upon  their  clothes. 


Conveyance  of  Gas  Cylinders. — The  lantern  season  is 
now  well  upon  us,  and  we  are  sorry  to  see  at  some  of  the  railway 
stations  the  same  notices  with  reference  to  the  carriage  of  charged 
gas  cylinders  that  were  issued  last  year.  How  far  those  restrictions 
will  be  carried  out  this  season  we  are  at  present  unaware.  Up  to 
the  present,  on  some  lines  at  least,  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
experts  appointed  by  the  Home  Office  seems  to  have  had  no  effect. 
Of  course,  as  we  have  said  before,  the  railway  companies  can  make 
their  own  rules  and  regulations,  and  need  not  be  influenced  by  the 
committee's  report.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  stringent 
regulations  still  prevailing  on  some  lines  will  be,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  relaxed.  If  they  are  not,  there  is  little  doubt  that  cylinders 
wiU  often  be  carried  surreptitiously  as  personal  luggage,  as  we  know 
was  sometimes  done  last  season. 


The  Sain  in  September.  —  Those  amateur  photographers 
who  put  off  their  annual  holiday  till  September  have  had  good 
cause  to  regret  it.  September  is,  however,  as  a  rule,  one  of  the  best 
months  of  the  year  for  outdoor  photography.  Some  of  the  best 
pictures  of  the  late  Mr.  Vernon  Heath  were  taken  in  that  month. 
This  year's  September  has  been  an  exceptional  one,  as  the  rainfall 
has  been  more  than  two  and  a  half  times  its  average,  and  has  been 
accompanied  by  exceptionally  heavy  gales  and  storms.  In  London, 
6-31  in.  of  rain  was  registered,  and  it  is  not  since  1875  that  5  in.  has 
been  registered  at  Greenwich  in  a  September,  and  only  five  times 
since  1841.  The  total  rainfall  for  the  summer,  from  April  to 
September,  was,  at  Greenwich,  IMO  in.,  and  of  this  very  nearly  one- 
half  fell  in  the  latter  month*. 


A  PBOPOS  of  the  rough  weather  of  last  month,  the  gales  must  have 
sorely  tried  the  roofs  of  many  photographic  studios,  particularly 
those  of  the  old  type,  and  developed  many  leaks  that  were  but  little 
suspected  before.  When  one  journeys  to  town  by  rail,  especially 
from  the  southern  and  eastern  suburbs,  where  the  trains  are  on  a 
level  with  the  housetops,  one  cannot  help  noticing  the  number  of 
more  or  less  dilapidated  studios  perched  on  the  tops  of  houses  or  out- 
buildings, erected  in  the  days  of  glass  positives  or  Daguerreotypes, 
and  at  the  same  time  wondering  how  they  have  withstood  the  elements 
for  so  long  a  period.  One  would  surmise  that,  if  the  district  sur- 
veyors in  some  of  these  neighbourhoods  were  as  vigilant  as  they  are 
in  others  when  a  new  studio  is  to  be  built,  many  of  these  "  glass 
houses  "  would  be  condemned  as  being  unsafe,  as  many  undoubtedly 
arc,  in  a  heavy  gale  of  wind. 


Ideal  Statues. — At  the  unveiling,  at  Paisley,  of  a  statue  of 
the  famous  Scottish  poet  Burns,  Lord  Rosebery,  who  performed  the 
ceremony,  remarked  that,  manifold  as  are  the  statues  of  Bums,  of 
busts  or  statues  taken  from  life,  there  is  not  one,  nor  is  there  even  a 
cast,  taken  after  death.  "We  have,"  he  said,  "to  some  extent, 
therefore,  to  idealise  our  statues  of  Bums,  though  not  so  much  as  in 
the  case  of  the  statue  of  Highland  Mary,  which  was  erected  the 
other  day— a  graceful  tribute  to  a  charming  character,  but  one  of 
whom  we  possess  no  likeness  whatever.  Still,  of  Bums  we  have 
nothing  but  canvas,  and  canvas  that  is  not  wholly  satisfactory." 
>iow,  to  many  matter-of-fact  people,  it  seems  a  little  irrational  to 
erect  a  statue  of  an  individual  of  whom  no  portrait  or  likeness  what- 
ever exists.  Yet  idealised  statues  exist  almost  everywhere. 
Probably,  however,  if  the  parents  of  the  individuals  could  again 
visit  this  earth,  they  would  fail  to  recognise  their  own  children. 


In  reading  Lord  Rosebery's  speech  we  were  forcibly  reminded  of 
an  anecdote  that  has  done  duty  in  several  different  forms  since  its 
birth  in  the  Daguerreotype  days.  It  is  this :  An  old  lady  waited  on 
the  artist  saying  she  wanted  a  "  daggeratype "  of  her  son  taken. 
Upon  being  told  to  bring  the  son  to  the  studio,  she  replied  she  could 


not,  as  he  was  dead,  but  she  had  a  very  good  description  of  him  in  an 
old  passport,  and  she  supposed  that  would  do  as  well.  Not  only  are 
statues  idealised  every  day,  but  paintings  also,  and  very  differently, 
by  different  artists.  One  has  only  to  walk  through  our  National 
Gallery,  or  any  of  the  Continental  ones,  and  note  the  scores  of,  say, 
Madonnas  and  Infants,  to  see  how  wonderfully  different  each  artist 
has  idealised  the  portraits,  no  two  being  alike.  Every  painter  has 
his  own  ideas  as  to  what  the  Madonna  was,  or  should  have  been 
like,  and  paints  the  features  accordingly  ;  so  with  sculptors,  they 
portray  a  bust  or  a  statue  by  idealisation  according  to  their  indi- 
vidual conceptions. 

Photographic  liens  -  testlngr  a.t  Kew.  —  Our  readers 
have  on  a  previous  occasion  been  put  in  possession  of  the  methods 
adopted  in  Kew  for  testing  photographic  lenses.  Just  as  by  sending 
a  thermometer,  or  a  watch,  &c.,  any  one  can,  after  paying  a  small  fee, 
receive  a  clear  statement  as  to  its  exactitude  or  its  variations  there- 
from, so  can  the  sender  of  a  lens  be  informed  of  all  its  faults  and 
excellences.  Much  was  expected  of  this  new  departure  at  the  time 
of  its  introduction;  but,  judging  by  figures,  very  few  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered.  According  to  the  Report  of 
the  Kew  Committee,  just  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society,  the  year  1894  saw  no  more  than  twenty-seven  lenses  sub- 
mitted ;  and  last  year  only  about  half  that  small  number,  fourteen 
being  the  tabulated  figures.  This  must  be  very  disappointing  to  the 
introducers  of  the  system,  which  involves  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  personal  attention  being  given  to  each  lens  examined. 


Rejuvenation  of  Defective    Crookes'   Tubes.  — Mr. 

Ralph  McNeill,  of  New  York,  says :  "  A  little  point  which  I  have 
found  out  about  focussing  Crookes'  tubes  may  be  of  interest,  as  I 
have  not  seen  it  in  print.  In  use,  the  vacuum  of  the  tube  runs  up, 
necessitating  increasing  the  power  of  the  coil  to  get  the  same  results, 
and,  after  this  increase  becomes  impracticable,  heating  the  tube  is 
resorted  to.  This  is  apt  to  destroy  the  tube  by  cracking  it,  unless 
very  carefully  done,  and,  even  if  safely  done,  it  soon  loses  its  power 
to  restore  the  tube.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  increase  of  vacuum 
was  due  to  the  absorption  of  gases  by  the  platinum  anode,  and, 
knowing  that  the  negative  pole  threw  off  gas,  I  reversed  the  polarity 
of  the  tube.  After  working  it  in  that  way  for  half  an  hour,  the 
tube  was  restored  to  full  power,  and  I  have  practised  this  process  for 
the  past  two  months  with  perfect  success  and  without  injury  to  the 
tube.  After  an  hour's  run  with  the  X  rays  I  reversed  it  as  above, 
and  it  is  ready  for  another  hour's  run.  The  coil  should  be  cut  down 
in  power  when  reversed,  as  there  is  danger  of  disintegrating  the 
platinum  and  depositing  it  on  the  glass.  I  cut  out  half  the  battery 
power.  The  tube-makers  recommend  that  very  high  vacuum  tubes 
be  sent  them  to  have  air  admitted  and  repumped  ;  but  my  method 
appears  preferable,  and,  besides,  saves  their  charge  of  three  dollars 
and  the  time." 

Crold  and  Silver  in  Sea  VTater. — For  many  years  past 
enthusiasts  have  discussed  the  probability  of  extracting  in  paying 
quantities  the  silver,  long  known  to  be  present,  from  sea  water. 
More  lately  gold  [also  has  been  shown  to  be  a  constituent  of  salt 
water.  Quite  recently  our  contemporary,  the  Chemical  News,  has 
been  reprinting  in  its  columns  a  paper  by  Mr.  A.  Liversidge,  M.A., 
read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  New  South  Wales  upon  this  sub- 
ject. He  has  treated  it  in  such  an  exhaustive  manner  that  it  is 
scarcely  likely  to  be  resuscitated  after  the  coup-de-(/race  he  has,  un- 
consciously it  may  be,  delivered.  Photographers  need  feel  no  hopes 
that  any  project  can  be  devised  that  will  give  them  either  cheap 
silver  or  cheap  gold.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  amount  present,  we 
may  say  that  Mr.  Liversidge  found,  for  example,  in  three  samples 
from  Southern  waters,  quantities  ranging  from  half  a  grain  to  just 
over  a  grain  of  gold  per  ton.  His  final  verdict  is  that  "  at  the 
present  day  it  would  probably  not  pay  to  extract  the  gold  by  itself, 
although  it  might  as  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  salt, 
bromine,"  &o. ;  rather  disappointing  after,  in  the  same  paragraph, 
reckoning  up  the  actuar  amount  present  in  the  whole  of  the  ocean. 
Thus,  reckoning  on  the  above  basis,  and  the  most  modern  calculation 
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as  to  the  bulk  of  the  ocean,  he  points  out  that  there  would  be,  in  all 
the  seas  and  oceans  of  the  globe,  76,000,000,000  tons  of  gold  ! 


Photogrraphy  at  Salmoral. — The  Queen's  photographer  at 
Ballater,  Mr.  Mylne,  who  had  the  honour  of  being  summoned  by 
Her  Majesty,  must  have  had  a  good  business  line  at  Balmoral  last 
week.  We  read  that  the  whole  of  one  forenoon  was  taken  up  in 
photographing  their  Imperial  Majesties  and  the  Royal  guests,  so  that 
the  shooting  party,  which  was  to  have  started  in  the  morning,  did 
not  go  out  till  the  afternoon.  One  of  the  principal  groups  taken 
included  the  Queen,  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Russia,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  the  Grand  Duchess  Olga.  Another  group  included 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Princess  Victoria,  Prince  and  Princess 
Charles  of  Denmark,  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Russia,  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Connaught,  and  several  other  Royal  personages 
Other  groups  with  the  same  illustrious  personages  in  different 
costumes  were  taken  ;  also  groups  of  the  Russian  household,  as  well 
as  the  members  of  the  Queen's  household.  It  is  seldom  that  any 
photographer  has  had  the  honour  of  taking  such  a  number  of  nega- 
tives of  Royal  personages  as  were  taken  on  this  occasion.  One  of 
the  daily  papers  takes  quite  a  third  of  a  column  in  enumerating  the 
groups  taken,  and  the  dresses  worn  by  those  who  figure  in  them. 
The  day  before,  the  detachment  of  the  Scots  Greys,  of  which  the  Czar 
is  Honorary  Colonel,  that  formed  the  military  escort  of  the  Emperor 
and  Empress,  was  paraded  on  the  green  at  Ballater  and  photographed. 
A  day  or  two  after,  the  (iuard  of  Honour  (Black  Watch)  were  also 
photographed.  Her  Majesty  being  desirous  that  both  these  groups 
should  be  kept  as  mementoes  of  the  Czar's  visit  to  Scotland.  ( )n  the 
visit  to  Mar  Lodge,  while  the  royal  carriages  were  passing  along 
the  avenue,  and  when  the  party  was  being  received  by  their  host  and 
hostess,  "animatograph"  photographs  were  taken  at  the  rate,  so  it 
is  said,  of  twelve  hundred  in  ten  seconds.  Altogether,  there  has 
teen  no  lack  of  photography  at  Balmoral  during  the  past  week. 


BY  THE  WAY. 


I  HAVE  had  another  rather  rambling  letter  from  Mr.  A.  Robertson, 
in  which,  inter  alia,  he  gets  the  German  Emperor  and  the  Transvaal 
hopelessly  mixed  up  with  amateurs,  professionals,  and  photographic 
dealers.  The  only  material  point  of  interest  that  I  can  gather  from 
his  communication  is  that  he  has  discovered  that  I  am  a  "  traveller 
for  the  trade,  and  therefore  have  a  foot  on  each  of  the  two  horses, 
as  in  the  circus."  (Passing  by  the  entirely  novel  revelation  to  me 
that  photographic  dealers  send  their  travellers  round  the  country  on 
circus  horses,  it  may  interest  Mr.  Robertson  to  know  that  I  have 
not  the  slightest  commercial  interest  in  photography,  either  as 
dealer,  professional,  or  "  shamateur,"  but  have  written  on  this 
subject  purely  from  the  common-sense  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Robertson  objects  to  my  view  that  there  is  no  legal  barrier  to 

prevent  dealers  and  so-called  amateurs  trespassing  on  the  domains  of 

the  legitimate  professional  if  they  so  please,  and  he  is  great  on  the 

point  of  giving  and  receiving  "  fair  play,"  as  well  as  on  the  import- 

■    ance   of  the   "  trade "  combining  to  put   a  stop  to   the  nefarious 

B    practices  of  which   he  complains.    Now,   the   trade  has  tried  to 

B     combine  to  prevent  its  members  running  down  prices  so  low  as  to 

B     make  living  impossible,  and  I  will  put  the  matter  to  him  in  another 

^B    way  by  asking  him  if  it  is  quite  in  consonance  with  his  ideas  of 

^^"  fair  play "  to  go  dead  against  the  wish  of  his  fellow  professionals 

^^U)y  offering  a  single  cabinet  for  one  shilling,  for  this  is  what  he 

^Koffers,  I  notice,  from  the  business  card  sent  to  me.     It  rather  seems 

^^B  to  me  that  his  idea  qjt  fair  play  is  somewhat  one-sided — he  may  do  as 

^Hhe  pleases,  but  others  may  not.    A  far  more  manly  view  of   the 

^H  question  is  taken  by  a  correspondent  in  a  recent  Journal,  "  One 

of  the  Poor  Slaughtered  Ones,"  who  openly  declares  for  doing  as  he 

likes  and  letting  others  do  the  same. 

Turning  to  another  matter  alluded  to  in  my  last — -the  pharmaceu- 
tical chemist  and  his  vagaries,  I  cordially  agree  with  one  of  your 
■correspondents,  that  the  "silly  season"  has  been  in  full  swing. 
It  is  always  more  or  less  "on,"  but  it  seems  to  me  this  year 
it  began  to  grow  in  intensity  on  August   14,  when  the  Pharma- 


ceutical Society  was  heard  for  the  first  time  through  its  humble 
agent,  "  W.  Hampson  ;"  and  it  culminated  on  September  11,  when 
the  same  individual  so  freely  took  the  bait  held  out  for  him,  for  I 
must  confess  that  I  had  a  strong  suspicion  that  my  mental  picture  of 
the  average  "  chemist "  would  pretty  closely  fit  the  individual  who 
exhibited  such  an  indignant  interest  in  the  status  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society.  It  was  silly  in  the  extreme  on  the  part  of  an  indi- 
vidual member,  however  eminent,  to  exhibit  so  much  irritation  on 
behalf  of  the  Society  as  Mr.  Hampson  did  in  his  first  letter  ;  it  was 
sillier  still  to  so  hopelessly  "  give  himself  away "  as  he  did  in  his 
second,  by  descending,  as  he  did,  from  the  lofty  pedestal  first 
assumed  to  the  shop  floor  and  broom,  and  to  the  performance  of 
other  duties  that  form  no  part  whatever  of  the  business  of  a  phar- 
maceutical chemist  as  such. 

I  am  not  at  all  concerned  in  the  mere  verbiage  that  forms  the 
greater  part  of  Mr.  Hampson's  letter  on  page  601,  but  I  should  like 
to  say  a  word  or  two  in  reply  to  his  allusion  to  the  "  other  subjects  " 
in  the  chemists'  (?)  "  exam."  In  my  last  communication  I  spoke  of 
"  quasi  botany  and  materia  inedica  "  as  being  the  only  two  subjects 
really  essential  for  the  apprentice  to  specially  study,  since — in  the 
old  days,  at  least — during  his  seven  years  of  service,  if  any  good  at 
all,  he  would  pick  up  a  really  practical  knowledge  of  all  the  opera- 
tive chemistry  that  it  was  ever  intended  the  "  pharmacist "  should 
require.  In  the  old  days — I  do  not  know  how  it  may  be  now — most 
of  the  tinctures,  powders,  and  preparations,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
salts  used  in  pharmacy,  were  made  on  the  premises,  and  the  careful 
and  industrious  apprentice  acquired  an  intimate  and  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  preparation  and  composition  of  such  things 
that  would  carry  him  through  the  exam,  without  any  further 
"cramming."  Now  that  the  majority  of  such  preparations  come 
direct  from  the  wholesale  houses,  the  apprentice,  and  after  him  the 
full-blown  chemist,  has  to  rely  mainly  upon  a  book  knowledge  of 
their  composition  and  characters,  and  this,  as  I  stated  previously,  is 
most  likely  "  crammed ''  into  him  with  other  matters  during  the  last 
few  months  of  his  "  time."  What  wonder,  then,  that  in  too  many 
cases  it  is  nearly  all  forgotten  twelve  months  after  the  examination 
is  passed  ? 

I  am  quite  aware  that  practical  and  analytical  chemistry  form  a 
part,  but  not  a  very  essential  part,  of  the  modem  curriculum,  but 
there  is  just  where  the  trouble  comes.  A  youth  who  manages  to 
scrape  through  an  examination  in  these  subjects,  that  might  possibly 
"  satisfy  the  examiners  "  in  the  third  and  fourth  form  of  an  ordinary 
science  school,  straightway  blossoms  forth  into  an  "  analytical  and 
pharmaceutical  chemist  by  examination,"  all  in  large  letters ;  and  mark 
that  the  "  analytical "  comes  first,  because  it  is  what  puzzles  him 
most,  and  therefore  it  looks  most  important.  At  the  next  stage  he 
proceeds  to  the  "  making  of  analysis  "  of  urine — vide  Mr.  Hampson — 
and  other  matters  to  his  own  satisfaction,  no  doubt,  but  possibly  not 
to  anybody  else's.  An  old  friend  of  my  own  was  really  worried  into 
his  grave  by  one  of  this  class,  who,  by  the  mis-manipulation  of  some 
sulphate  of  copper  and  caustic  potash  and  subsequent  prescribing, 
first  persuaded  him  that  he  was  in  the  last  stage  of  diabetes,  and 
then  tried  to  cure  what  he  had  not  got !  On  the  whole,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  make  answer  to  Mr.  Hampson's  query  as  to  "  our " 
knowledge  of  such  subjects  that  they  are  never — cannot  possibly  be 
— "  thorough,"  more  possibly  quasi,  whatever  he  may  mean  by  that ; 
but,  most  probably,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  "  none  at  alL" 

What  has  Mr.  Hampson  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject 
under  discussion,  and  what  does  his  championship  of  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical Society  teach  us  ?  Simply  that,  while  the  Society,  as  was  first 
alleged,  keeps  its  eyes  very  wide  open  to  any  little  infringements  of 
its  own  "  exclusive  "  rights,  it  works  at  if  it  does  not  openly  encouragu 
its  members  in  embarking  in  branches  of  business  which  aire  none  of 
theirs,  and  with  which  the  much-boasted  "  charter  "  has  nothing  to 
do.  Worse,  the  only  two  champions  it  can  find  appear  to  openly 
justify  their  undertaking  work  which  is  absolutely  illegal.  But,  if 
Mr.  Hampson  is  ready  to  "  glory  in  his  shame,"  what  are  we  to  think 
of  a  "  member  of  the  medical  profession  "  who  is  ready  to  intrust  his 
analytical  work,  however  simple  it  may  be,  to  a  druggist  who  fills  in 
the   remainder  of  his  time   in  the  manner  stated  ?     I   think   the 
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medical  men  of  Leigh,  in  Lancashire,  owe  it  to  themselves  individu- 
ally and  collectively  to  repudiate  the  insinuation. 

Mr.  J.  Pike's  championship  takes  a  much  less  objectionable  form, 
and  he  attacks  the  question  from  an  entirely  different  point  of  view, 
as  he  speaks  in  favour  of  the  chemist  individually  rather  than  of  the 
Society.  It  is  quite  true,  as  he  says,  that  the  business  of  the  chemist 
abounds  in  anomalies ;  but  who  is  to  blame  for  them  y  Surely  no 
one  but  the  chemist  himself,  or  his  Society;  and,  to  prove  this,  I 
need  go  no  further  than  one  of  Mr.  Pike's  own  instances,  which  is  so 
comically  absurd,  as  an  argument  from  /lis  side,  that  I  can  scarcely 
help  thinking  he  intended  it  for  a  joke.  Amongst  other  things,  he 
complains  of  the  public  asking  "  for  %Horice  powder  when  they  mean 
a  compound  of  sulphur,  senna,  fennel,  and  sugar,  &c."  The  "  &c.,"  he 
might  have  added,  representing  the  liquorice.  I  turn  up  the  first 
book  of  reference  that  comes  to  hand — Gray's  Supplement  to  the 
Pharmacopoeiu,  edited  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Dr.  Theophilus 
Redwood,  Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society — 
and  I  find  this  mixture  there  described  as  "  Pulvis  ghjcyrrhkat  com- 
positus,"  " Puh'h pectoralis  kurella:"  ("compound  liquorice  powder"). 
These  are  the  only  names  it  bears,  and  I  want  to  know  what  else 
Mr.  Pike  expects  an  innocent  public  to  call  it  if  they  want  to 
get  it? 

If  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  or  chemists  individually  choose  to 
name  a  compound  after  one  of  its  ingredients,  which  forms  only  a 
sixth  part  of  the  whole,  and  which  is  perhaps  the  least  active 
portion  of  the  mixture,  it  does  not  seem  fair  that  they  should  charge 
the  public  with  introducing  anomalies  into  their  business.  Who 
but  the  chemist,  too,  is  chargeable  with  degrading  carbonate  of  soda 
to  simple  "soda,"'  dropping  even  the  popular  prefix  of  "washing,'' 
and  bicarbonate  to  carbonate  ?  Who  but  the  pharnuicruticat — I  lay 
stress  on  the  word — would  think  of  selling  or  describing  red  oxide 
of  iron  as  "ferri  earbonax''  or  "  carbonate  of  iron  ?  "  And  I  wonder, 
supposing  I  wanted  carbonate  of  iron  and  received  powdered 
htematite  ore  instead,  whether  I  should  have  any  ground  of  action 
against  the  "  chemist "  who  sold  it  to  me.  Not  a  great  while  back  I 
wanted  some  ferrous  oxide,  and  went  to  the  "  chemist's  "  for  it.  I 
was  told  he  had  none,  so  I  asked  for  "  carbonate  of  iron,"  and  got 
what  I  wanted ;  but  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  chemist  himself 
thought,  until  he  turned  up  his  pharmacopwia,  that,  so  far  as  this  great 
and  important  corporation  is  concerned,  the  terms  are  synonymous. 

But  Mr.  Pike's  defence  of  the  practice  of  chemists  prescribing  is  a 
direct  argument  in  favour  of  the  other  side.  It  was  "  Cosmos,"  not  I, 
who  mentioned  this  little  weakness  of  the  '•  poor  chemist,"  and  here 
we  have  its  raison-d'etre;  like  selling  lenses,  extracting  teeth, 
making  analysis,  and  a  thousand-and-one  other  jobs  that  pertain  to 
somebody  else's  business,  it  is  avowedly  to  keep  the  money  from 
going  anywhere  else,  which  is  just  what  the  poor  chemist  has  all 
along  been  charged  with.  But  even  that  explanation  does  not 
render  an  illegal  action  legal,  and  prescribing  by  chemists  is  illegal. 
It  reminds  me  of  the  burglar's  defence  when  asked  what  he  had  to 
say  for  himself  :  "  If  'e's  such  a  mug  as  to  leave  'is  door  open  all 
night,  I  should  be  a  bigger  to  go  past  without  sneaking  something." 

On  the  whole,  however,  Mr.  Pike  takes  a  more  reasonable  view  of 
things  than  Mr.  Hampson,  and  does  not  pretend  to  ignore  undoubted 
facts.  It  is  the  high-and-mighty,  omniscient  side  of  the  chemist's 
character  that  makes  him  such  an  objectionable  and  dangerous 
object,  when  his  peculiarities  are  well  marked,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  modem  "  chemist  by  examination "  generally  feels 
himself  competent  to  undertake  anything  from  dispensingto  analysis 
iir  even  the  management  of  a  plate  factory.  He  is  the  sort  of  man, 
who,  if  you  ask  for  bicarbonate  of  soda,  could  not  think  of  serving  it 
without  labelling  it  "  monosodic  carbonate."  It  looks  better,  don't 
you  know.  That  is,  if  he  has  been  properly  taught,  but,  as  likely  as 
not,  he  would  give  it  you  as  di-sodic  carbonate,  as  actually  occurred 
to  me,  just  to  mention  one  more  instance  that  recalls  itself,  and  no 
amount  of  argument  would  convince  the  two  learned  young  gentle- 
men of  the  difference  between  the  terms  "<Ji-acid"  and  "di-sodic." 
A  writer  on  the  alkaline  toning  bath  in  the  pages  of  the  Jocrnal 
some  years  ago — who  must,  I  think,  have  been  a  chemist  of  the 
pharmaceutical  kind — gave  his  readers  the  valuable  information  that 


bicarbonateof  soda,  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  carbonate,  contained 
twice  the  quantity  of  alkali,  and  must  therefore  be  used  more 
sparingly. 

Looking  at  the  matter  in  a  dispassionate  manner,  I  don't  think  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society's  defenders  have  done  it  much  good.  Mr. 
Hampson  has  treated  us  to  a  number  of  mixed  metaphors  including 
that  of  the  two  horses  yoked  to  opposite  ends  of  the  coach  who 
"look  foolish"  because  they  accomplish  so  little.  Following  his 
lead,  I  would  suggest  that,  when  the'two  horses  hitch  themselves  on 
to  the  tailboard  of  the  pharmaceutical  coach,  they  must  both  look  and 
feel  foolish  at  the  vast  amount  of  work  they  can  jointly  accomplish 
in  the  wrong  direction. 

The  poor  chemist  has  proved  such  an  intereeting  subject  that  I 
have  left  myself  no  space  to  say  a  few  words,  as  I  had  intended,  on 
another  topic  of  the  day — artists  or  painters  as  Judges.  I  am  sorry 
for  this,  because  at  the  time  I  write  the  results  of  their  deliberations 
over  the  exhibits  in  Hanover-square  are  not  yet  known,  and  could 
not  therefore  have  in  any  way  influenced  my  remarks.  However,  if 
the  subject  is  not  overdone  in  the  interim,  I  will  defer  my  views 
until  next  month.  Dogbkrky. 


FOREIGN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

Xilne  of  Sigrht  and  Facial  An^le.— An  interesting  article 
on  this  question,  by  Jean  Paar,  is  published  in  the  Photor/raphische 
Correspondenz.  Kampfer's  method  of  determining  the  facial  angle  is 
by  two  crossed  lines,  one  of  them  in  the  direction  of  the  base  of  the 
forehead  and  the  incisor  teeth,  and  the  other  from  the  ear  passage 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  nostril.  The  angle  formed  by  these  crossed 
lines  is  90°  in  the  higher  races,  6-5°  in  the  lower  races,  and  4.5°  in 
the  apes.  The  angle  exceeds  90°  in  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  and  in  the 
profile  of  the  Zeus  of  Otricoli  it  exceeds  100°.  Kaempfer  explains 
this  abnormal  or  superhuman  angle  by  attributing  to  the  sculptors  a 
desire  to  express  the  superhuman  intelligence  of  the  gods  by  a  super- 
human facial  angle.  On  the  other  hand.  Professor  Vogel,  in  his 
Handbook  of  PhotograpJiy,  mainteiins  that  the  lofty  profile  adopted 
by  antique  sculptors  depends  upon  practical  considerations.  Jean 
Paar  thinks  there  is  some  confirmation  of  this  in  the  head  of  Hermes 
by  Phidias.  But  Paar  advances  a  theory  of  his  own,  based  upon 
considerations  of  perspective.  In  the  Apollo  Belvidere  the  line  of 
sight  was  important.  The  statue  was  intended  to  be  placed  on  a 
moderately  low  pedestal,  and  the  sculptor  apparently  intended  that 
it  should  be  viewed  with  the  line  of  sight  directed  centrally.  The 
larger  facial  angle,  if  intentionally  designed,  would  then  apparently 
give  the  warlike  god  of  light  an  expression  of  higher  intelligence. 
But  art  and  nature  seem  strangely  at  variance,  and  Paar  remarks 
that  "N'oltaire,  Neander,  and  many  others,  were  object-lessons  for  the 
Darwinian  theory.  The  facial  angle  in  the  two  first-mentioned  men 
was  probably  between  60°  and  70°,  but  in  the  brains  of  both  was 
stored  up  more  intelligence  than  in  many  a  dozen  specimens  of  the 
bovine  type  with  facial  angle  of  90°. 


Rontgren  and  Iienard. — In  the  Photograpkisches  Wochen- 
blatt,  R.  Ed.  Liesegang  discusses  the  question  whether  the  Rontgen 
and  the  cathode  rays  are  related  to  each  other  or  not.  Battelli  and 
Garbasso  have  come  to  the  conclusion  "that  it  is  not  logical  to 
believe  that  the  cathode  rays,  which  cannot  be  diverted  by  the 
magnet,  are  different  from  the  Rontgen  rays.  Real  characteristic 
differences  are  wanting.  The  simplest  conclusion  is  that  the  cathode 
rays  do  not  differ  from  each  other  in  their  essential  properties  more 
than,  for  example,  two  flames  of  different  colour."  Rontgen,  in  his 
treatise,  affirmed  as  an  important  difference  that  Lenard's  rays  were 
only  perceptible  at  a  few  centimetres'  distance  from  the  tube,  whereas 
his  own  could  be  observed  at  a  distance  of  several  metres ;  also 
that  the  cathode  rays  were  subject  to  magnetic  influence,  whilst  the 
new  rays  were  not.  Neither  of  these  statements  will  hold  water. 
Lenard  has  been  able  to  observe  the  cathode  rays  at  a  considerable 
distance  under  favourable  conditions,  and  Goldstein  has  shown  that 
there  are  cathode  rays  that  are  uninfluenced  by  the  magnet.  As 
both  do  not  agree  in  all  respects,  it  may  be  read  between  the  lines 
of  what  has  been  published  that  there  may  be  a  difference  in  wave- 
length after  the  manner  of  red  and  blue  light.  But  this  is  incorrect, 
the  difference  being  more  like  that  between  white  and  monochro- 
matic light.  The  properties  of  the  cathode  rays  indicate  that  we 
have  to  deal  with  a  mixture  of  different  sorts  of  rays,  more  or  less, 
or  not  at  all,  influenced  by  the  magnet,  in  the  same  way  that  white 
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light  is  broken  up  by  the  prism.  As  the  blue  rays  are  a  component 
of  white  light,  so  the  Kiintgen  rays  form  part  of  the  cathode  rays. 
If  we  make  a  piece  of  iron  red  hot,  it  emits  red  light  only.  Heat  it 
until  white-hot,  and  it  will  then  emit  red,  gieen,  and  blue  light.  It 
is  the  same  with  a  Crookes'  tube,  the  degree  of  exhaustion  acts 
similarly  to  the  creation  of  light  by  heat.  A  low  vacuum  will 
permit  the  emission  of;only  those  rays  corresponding  to  red  light, 
and  strongly  influenced  by  the  magnet.  They  contain  few  Riintgen 
rays,  and  penetrate  the  glass  very  badly,  and  for  this  reason  Lenard 
had  to  use  an  aluminium  window.  Rtintgen  used  a  higher  vacuum, 
and  obtained  the  rays  uninfluenced  by  the  magnet  corresponding  to 
blue  light.  If  we  hold  a  blue  glass  in  front  of  the  red-hot  iron,  the 
latter  is  invisible,  but  if  we  hold  it  before  the  white-hot  iron  we  see 
blue  light.  Kiintgen  similarly  separates  the  rays  which  are  sus- 
ceptible to  the  magnet  from  those  which  are  not  by  allowing  them  to 
pass  through  the  thickness  of  glass.  By  means  of  a  magnet  a  species 
of  cathode  spectrum  may  be  obtained.  In  thi?  way  it  may  become 
(        possible  to  isolate  a  special  kind  of  ray. 


Oranularlty  In  Carbon  Printing-. — Besides  the  usual 
[■  method  of  coating  with  collodion  for  avoidance  of  this  trouble, 
Raimund  Ilapp,  in  Die  Photographie,  recommends  the  use  of  gelatine 
and  chrome  alum.  A  five  per  cent,  gelatine  solution  is  prepared  by 
first  soaking  in  cold  water  for  an  hour  and  then  raising  the  tempera- 
ture to  35°  or  40°  0.  Into  this  is  dropped  with  constant  vigorous 
stirring  suflicient  of  a  six  per  cent,  chrome  alum  solution  until 
it  thickens.  For  half  a  litre  of  gelatine  solution  about  thir- 
teen to  sixteen  cubic  centimetres  of  the  chrome  alum  solution  are 
necessary.  Now  add  drop  by  drop  sufficient  glacial  acetic  acid  until 
the  whole  is  again  brought  into  a  fluid  state,  and  then  filter.  Before 
the  cleaned  glass  plates  are  coated  with  the  solution,  they  should  be 
given  a  narrow  edging.  When  this-  is  dry,  the  plates  are  levelled 
and  coated  in  a  room  free  from  dust.  If  the  fault  arises  from  too 
rapid  drying  of  the  tissue,"  it  may  be  obviated  by  placing  a  few 
saucers  of  water  in  the  drying  room.  In  warm  weather  it  is  advis- 
able to  cool  the  water  in  which  the  prints  are  soaked  with  ice ; 
also  be  careful  to  keep  the  tissue  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 


A  XTew  Developer.— The  Photographkck«s  Archiv  states  that 
E.  Ackermann  has  discovered  that  a  strong  reducing  fluid,  suitable 
for  development,  may  be  formed  by  heating  in  a  closed  vessel  for 
ten  hours,  at  100  C,  '2  grammes  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  b  grammes  of 
powdered  zinc,  and  40  cubic  centimetres  of  water. 


Tlie  Fire  at  Montpelller. — Referring  to  the  unfortunate 
destruction  of  the  Montpellier  Exhibition  by  fire,  Mr.  Leon  Vidal, 
in  le  Momteur  de  la  Photoffrapkie,  draws  attention  to  the  irreparable 
loss  of  valuable  documents,  paintings,  and  other  works  of  art  from 
such  causes.  It  is  usually  said  "  the  loss  was  covered  by  insurance," 
but  no  insurance  can  repair  damage  of  this  kind.  Ought  not  photo- 
graphs to  be  made  of  all  precious  documents,  and  copies  deposited  in 
various  collections  ?  It  would  then,  at  least,  be  possible  to  repro- 
duce, in  a  measure,  the  original,  should  they  be  lost  by  fire  or  other 
misadventure.  In  France  there  is  a  Museum  of  Photographic 
Documents,  which  assists  this  end,  but  it  is  unimportant  where  such 
collections  are  preserved,  provided  proper  catalogues  are  kept  and 
the  works  are  accessible  to  those  interested  in  them.  This  is  a 
matter  requiring  serious  and  urgent  attention. 


Aules  for  Printing^.— In  the  PhotographiscJie  Mittheilunr/en, 
V.  Hanneke  criticises  the  usual  instructions  to  print  until  the  shadows 
begin  to  bronze  and  the  high  lights  are  affected.  It  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  the  prints  should  be  taken  from  the  frame  when 
they  are  rather  darker  than  required  when  toned ;  but  one  should  be 
careful  not  to  print  too  slowly,  and  to  tone  directly  after  printing, 
unless  the  combined  bath  is  used.  The  frames  also  should  not  be 
opened  in  a  temperature  different  from  where  the  printing  takes 
place.  If  the  prints  are  printed  too  slowly,  or  if  they  are  kept  any 
time  between  printing  and  toning,  it  will  be  difiicult  to  produce 
bluish  tones,  especially  with  albumenised  paper.  For  blue  tones  on 
coUodio-chloride  paper  a  preliminary  bath,  to  which  ammonia  is 
added,  is  frequently  recommended.  In  this  way  a  fine,  warm  blue, 
with  a  trace  of  purple  in  it,  can  be  obtained,  but  the  prints  must  be 
■well  washed  before  toning.  Fresh  paper  should  be  printed  rather 
deeper  than  old,  and  yellowish  paper  should  be  left  longer  in  the 
fixing  bath.     The  normal  time  for  fixing  is  fifteen  minutes. 


A   Oood   Oat    Story,— In  the  liulktin  du   Photo   Cluh  de 
Pan's  we  read  of  the  following  incident  at  the  chateau  of  Dobroi>- 

lawitz.     Count  W is  an  enthusiastic   amateur    photographer, 

and  has  trained  some  of  his  servants  to  undertake  some  of  th» 
minor  functions  of  the  laboratory  assistant.  One  of  the  valets  wsh 
in  the  habit  of  leaving  candle  ends  about  and  remnants  of  food. 
This  attracted  the  rats  from  the  (tables,  and  caused  much  troubl.- 
and  annoyance.  Infallible  traps  were  ordered  from  Paris,  but  to  no 
purpose.  Phosphorus  paste  and  other  poisons  were  not  to  be  had  ; 
but  a  visitor,  finding  a  stuffed  cat,  a  former  favourite  of  the  house- 
hold, he  thus  ingeniously  defeated  the  wary  rodents.  The  eyes  of 
the  cat  were  removed  and  replaced  by  a  couple  of  lenses  from  a  toy 
microscope.  The  Count's  Secretary  placed  two  small  incandescen'' 
lamps  behind  the  lenses.  These  were  connected  with  a  battery,  and 
the  cat,  thus  equipped,  was  placed  in  the  laboratory  near  the  sui^- 
pected  entrance  of  the  rats,  A  very  delicate  connexion  was  madi- 
with  the  lamps,  and  covered  with  a  cake  made  of  flour,  melted  fat. 
oil,  and  powdered  sugar.  This  was  placed  in  such  a  manner  that  a 
rat  seizing  it  would  immediately  pass  the  current  into  pussy's  eye*. 
The  Count  had  no  faith  in  the  arrangement,  but  the  watchman 
undertook  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  laboratory,  and  the  first  night  th'^ 
cat  won  a  complete  victory.  The  rats  had  scarcely  touched  the  cak.- 
when  the  eyes  of  the  cat  were  illuminated  with  a  greenish  light,  and 
terrified  the  devastators  so  utterly  that  they  fled  stupefied  and  never 
returned  again.  An  electric  bell  was  rung  at  the  same  time  as  th" 
eyes  were  illuminated.  The  watchman  was  immediately  upon  th- 
spot,  found  the  cake  partly  gone,  and  the  eyes  of  the  cat  still  glowing 
with  their  deathly  light. 


A  EOTAL  ALBUM. 


We  have  bad  the  opportunity  of  examining  an  album  of  photographs 
that  has  been  presented  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  by  Messrs,  Johnston  & 
Hoffman,  the  well-known  photographers  of  Calcutta,  who  intrusted  the 
binding  and  the  illumination  of  the  pages  to  Messrs.  Marcus  Ward  &  Co., 
of  London  and  Belfast.  The  album  contains  fifty-seven  12  x  10  portraits 
in  platinum  of  the  ruling  princes  of  India,  taken  especially  for  the  pur 
pose  by  Messrs.  Johnston  &  Hoffman,  and  sixty-six  smaller  views  in  the 
various  states,  interiors  of  palaces,  &c.  The  photographs  are  of  extremely 
good  quality,  aside  of  the  very  great  interest  attaching  to  them. 

The  mounting,  lettering,  and  binding  are  the  work  of  Messrs.  Marcus 
Ward  cV  Co.,  who  also  executed  the  very  tasteful  Oriental  illumination 
surrounding  the  smaller  photographg.  The  front  cover  of  the  album  i» 
in  cashmere  silver  repoussi  work,  the  back  cover  being  gold  embroidery 
with  a  silver  rim.  The  back  of  the  cover  is  in  royal  blue  Levant 
morccco.  The  inscription  on  a  silver  plate  states  that  the  album  is 
presented  by  permission  to  Her  Majesty,  The  panels  of  the  casket  in 
which  the  album  is  contained  are  in  Bombay  inlaid  carved  black  wood, 
lined  with  blue  silk,  and  the  sides  and  front  of  the  casket  fall  down,  so 
that  the  album  need  not  be  taken  from  it  when  it  is  desired  to  examine 
it.  The  album  is  a  splendid  production,  and  reflects  great  credit  on 
Messrs,  Johnston  &  Hoffman. 


CALCIUM  CABBIDE  AND  ACETYLENE,* 

This  compound  has  created  an  enormous  sensation  in  the  financial 
world,  or  at  least  in  the  speculative  part  of  it,  during  the  last  year  or  eo. 
As  far  as  its  discovery  in  America  goes  it  appears  to  have  been  a  mere 
matter  of  chance,  an  invention  in  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word.  Tb-t 
formation  of  calcium  carbide  from  carbon  and  lime  seems  to  be  a  mere 
question  of  temperature,  and  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  electrolysis. 
It  may  be  that  lime  and  carbon  do  not  react  until  the  lime  is  fused  or 
the  carbon  volatilised,  and  that  the  temperature  of  the  electric  furnace 
is  needed  to  bring  this  result  about.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
very  high  temperature  is  necessary  to  bring  about  the  reaction,  apart 
altogether  from  getting  the  lime  and  carbon  into  contact.  I  have  trie  I 
some  experiments  with  an  oxygen  furnace,  and  have  not  succeeded  in 
making  calcium  carbide  even  when  I  used  a  solvent  for  the  lime,  so  that 
there  was  no  doubt  that  it  came  into  contact  with  the  carbon.  Tbe^e 
experiments  were  not  tried  thoroughly  enough  to  be  conclnsive,  boi 
they  tend  to  show  that  an  exceedingly  high  temperature  is  needed.  It  i* 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  an  oxygen  furnace,  that  is  to  ssy,  an  injection 
furnace  fed  with  an  oxygen  and  coal-gas  blowpipe,  gives  a  pretty  high 
temperature. 

The  future  of  calcium  carbide  depends  very  largely  on  its  cost  of 
manufacture.  It  is,  of  course,  very  absurd  to  take  the  cost  of  coal,  lime, 
and  energy,  and,  calling  that  the  cost  of  the  carbide,  to  compare  the  cost 
of  a  candle-power.bour  with  that  of  gas  as  charged  to  the  consumer. 

*  From  a  Cantor  Lecture  on  Applied  EUctro-Chemiatrii,  delivered  at  the  Society  ol 
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The  prime  cost  of  gas  delivered  into  the  "  hydraulic  main  "  would  be  the 
right  thing  to  compare  in  such  a  case,  and  would  tell  a  very  different 
story.  On  the  other  hand,  the  distribution  of  acetylene  may  well  be 
much  more  simple  in  proportion  than  that  of  coal  gas.  If  it  is  to  be 
delivered  by  pipes,  its  only  advantage,  as  far  as  distribution  is  concerned, 
is  that  the  pipes  will  be  smaller.  This  would  make  but  little  difference 
in  the  total  cost  of  distribution,  as  it  only  reduces  the  capital  sunk  in 
mfl'ns  a  little.    The  cost  of  laying  them  would  not  be  very  much  reduced. 

The  first  thing  is  to  get  some  idea  of  the  cost  of  calcium  carbide.  The 
eBtimates  given  vary  enormously,  as  very  little  has  been  published  as  to 
actual  cost  of  manufacture.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the  cost  of 
manufacture — that  is  to  say,  the  cost  of  lime,  coke,  carbons,  labour, 
an  d  energy,  taking  everything  at  a  farthing  per  kilowatt  hour,  will  be  a 
little  over  6^  If  water  is  used,  the  price  comes  out  a  little  lower ;  but, 
as  already  explained,  water  power  must  not  be  reckoned  upon  too  much, 
as  rents  will  probably  go  up  soon.  It  is  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  so  we 
may  perhaps  take  101.  a  ton  as  the  final  price  of  electrically  made  calcium 
carbide,  capable  of  giving  five  cubic  feet  of  acetylene  per  pound,  packed 
and  delivered  on  rail,  after  paying  manufacturers'  profits  and  all  charges. 
This  seems  a  low  price,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  various  aluminium 
works  have  all  the  plant  ready,  and  know  exactly  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture, and  have  reduced  the  price  as  far  as  it  will  go  already.  The 
business  has  really  hardly  commenced,  however,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  processes  will  be  cheapened.  At  present  it  is  the  roughest  and 
crudest  method  imaginable. 

Let  us  assume  the  final  price  to  be  lOZ.  a  ton,  and  see  exactly  what  its 
future  may  be  at  that  figure.  Allowing  five  cubic  feet  of  acetylene  per 
pound,  this  gives,  in  round  numbers,  18s.  per  1000  cubic  feet.  Calcium 
carbide  is  not  acetylene,  however.  Suppose  the  treatment  with  water 
raiEes  the  acetylene  to  2Us.,  and  that  it  gives  20  times  as  much  light  as 
coal  gas,  it  would  then  correspond  with  gas  at  Is.  per  1000  cubic  feet. 
Now  let  us  look  at  the  price  of  gas.  A  ton  of  coal  at,  say,  10s.,  gives 
10,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  so  gas  should  be  Is.  per  1000  cubic  feet ;  but  the 
ton  of  coal  gives  15  cwt.  or  so  of  gas  coke,  which  is  worth  something,  and 
over  100  lbs.  of  tar,  which  is  valuable,  and  20  gallons  or  so  of  ammonia 
liquor.  Some  of  the  15  cwt.  of  coke  is  used  to  heat  the  retort  benches, 
and  labour,  ijirc,  has  to  be  paid  for,  but  still  the  actual  value  of  gas  at 
the  hydraulic  main  is  really  only  a  few  pence  per  1000  cubic  feet,  and 
acetylene  has  no  chance  in  comparison.  The  common  practice  of  taking 
the  price — generally  the  prime  cost— of  carbide  of  c^ium,  reckoning 
from  it  the  price  of  acetylene,  and  comparing  it  with  the  price  of 
delivered  coal  gas,  is  absurd.  In  addition,  the  great  difference  in  lighting 
power  comes  in  when  the  acetylene  burner,  though  using  little  gas,  is 
giving  a  very  powerful  light.  Except  in  sitting-rooms,  people  want  small 
lights  about  their  houses,  and  they  want  to  be  able  to  turn  them  down 
at  will. 

Acetylene  may  be  used  for  enriching  coal  gas.  Whether  it  will  pay 
depends  very  much  on  the  local  conditions.  Cannel  coal  is  usually 
employed  when  enrichment  is  necessary.  The  prime  cost  of  gas  at  any 
works  depends  on  the  price  of  coal  and  labour,  and  on  the  selling  price 
of  coke,  tar,  and  ammonia.  The  cost  of  scrubbing  and  purifying  would 
have  to  be  incurred  in  making  acetylene  on  the  large  scale,  and  the  cost 
of  distribution  by  pipes  and  collection  would  be  about  the  same  in  both 
cases.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  give  any  answer  as  to  whether  it 
would  pay  to  enrich  coal  gas,  unless  one  knows  the  real  cost  price  of  gas 
in  a  given  case.  Thus,  to  take  a  rough  example,  suppose  crude  gas  costs 
6d.  a  thousand  cubic  feet,  so  that  acetylene  costs  forty  times  as  much. 
Adding  3  per  cent,  of  acetylene  would  about  double  its  lighting  power,  so 
that  to  replace  1000  cubic  feet  of  gas  we  would  have  500  cubic  feet  cost- 
ing 3d.,  and  15  of  acetylene  costing  over  3Jd.  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that 
it  will  not  pay  to  enrich  with  3  per  cent,  of  acetylene  at  these  prices.  I 
have  not  worked  out  figures  to  find  the  best  enrichment  for  each  relation 
of  values  of  acetylene  and  coal  gas,  for  it  seems  clear  that,  unless  the 
cost  of  carbide  is  much  less,  or  the  cost  of  crude  gas  much  greater  than 
here  assumed,  there  is  no  chance  of  its  being  utilised  in  that  way.  A 
public  company  does  not  make  improvements  if  it  can  help  it,  and  of  all 
public  companies,  gas  companies,  owing  to  their  constitution  and  the 
eliding-fcale  arrangement,  are  least  likely  to  adopt  such  methods  as 
emiching  gas,  even  with  the  by-products  of  electric  lighting  companies, 
who  make  carbide  to  get  decent  load  factors. 

In  addition  to  this,  gas  is  not  used  only  for  lighting.  It  is  very  largely 
used  now  for  heating  purposes,  and  the  incandescent  mantle  has  come  to 
stay,  and  people  with  stoves  and  Welsbach  burners  would  strongly  object 
to  having  their  gas  bills  doubled,  and  their  gas  contaminated  with  a  body 
which  necessitates  their  renewing  all  their  gas  fittings  and  removing  all 
copper  and  brass  taps  and  couplings. 

It  does  not  look,  therefore,  as  if  acetylene  will  compete  with  cas  at 
present.  It  may  be  a  different  matter  in  other  countries.  In  the  Unitt  d 
States,  for  instance,  gas  is  generally  very  dear.  I  had  charge  of  works 
in  Boston  some  years  ago,  and  we  paid  10s.  per  1000  for  gas.  One 
shudders  to  think  what  it  must  cost  in  outlying  districts.  The  enormous 
strides  made  by  the  electric  light  in  America  is  not  owing  to  the  good 
electrical  engineers,  but  to  the  bad  gas-producers.  Perhaps  the  gas  works 
are  run  by  the  urban  authorities ;  this  would  account  for  anything.  If 
sulphate  of  ammonia  does  not  fetch  good  prices  in  America,  and  if  tar 
distilling  and  the  manufacture  of  dyes  is  not  brought  to  the  perfection 
they  are  in  Europe,  it  is  quite  probable  that  acetylene  has  a  much  greater 


future  there  than  over  here,  especially  as,  in  proportion  to  the  inhabi 
tants,  water  power  is  much  more  plentiful,  so  that  power  prices  may 
remain  low  for  a  very  long  time. 

The  next  scheme  is  to  deliver  calcium  carbide  to  houses,  and  let  the 
consumers  make  their  own  acetylene.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  add  water. 
This  sounds  very  simple.  In  the  beginning  of  the  century,  gas  was  to  be 
made  on  the  spot  in  the  same  sort  of  way.  All  you  did  was  to  put  coal 
in  a  retort  and  heat  it,  and  off  came  the  gas.  Yet  this  was  never 
practised,  except  in  special  cases,  and  gas  never  came  into  use  generally 
until  it  was  distributed  by  pipes  ready  for  use.  There  are,  of  course,  a 
few  country  houses  and  isolated  establishments  where  they  make  a  fluid 
they  call  illunainating  gas.  Exactly  the  same  thing  happened  with  the 
electric  light.  Each  house  was  to  have  a  gas  engine  and  a  dynamo,  and 
generate  its  own  power.  Then  the  next  idea  was  that  the  accumulators 
were  to  be  left  at  the  bouses  with  the  milk,  and  changed  next  day,  or 
week,  or  month ;  but  this  never  came  into  practice  either.  These  two 
schemes  correspond  very  fairly  with  those  of  distributing  carbide  for  use 
in  generators,  and  distributing  liquid  acetylene  in  bottles.  The  gene- 
rators would  always  be  troublesome  in  an  ordinary  house.  No  doubt  the 
light  would  be  much  cheaper  and  better  than  that  of  gas  as  commonly 
used,  but  that  is  by  no  means  everything.  People  forget  that  the  average 
households  are  controlled  by  women.  Women  may  understand  people, 
but  they  are  completly  wanting  in  the  faculty  of  understanding  things, 
and  they  have  the  unreasoning  conservatism  and  conventionality  belong- 
ing to  the  undeveloped  mind  as  seen  in  boys  and  savages.  A  woman 
hates  everything  new,  and  would  never  understand  how  to  work  an 
acetylene  generator  until  it  had  been  in  use  for  generations,  and  it  wa? 
considered  part  of  the  duty  of  a  good  housekeeper  to  make  good  acetylene, 
as  it  used  to  be  to  make  good  beer.  Of  coiirse,  even  then  it  would  be 
done  by  rule  of  thumb.  There  is  more  than  this.  The  first  thing  a 
woman  asks  when  she  sees  anything  new,  be  it  a  mousetrap  or  a  tele- 
phone, is,  "Will  it  explode?"  Now,  no  one  can  say  on  his  honour  that 
an  acetylene  generator  won't  explode.  He  does  not  think  it  will,  in  fact 
he  feels  sure  it  won't,  and  he  sincerely  hopes  it  won't,  but  an  explosion 
might  possibly  occur.  This  settles  the  matter.  The  only  thing  to  be 
done  would  be  to  utilise  a  woman's  instinctive  hero  worship  and  belief  in 
authority,  and  to  arrange  that  acetylene  generators  should  be  recom- 
mended by  her  clergyman  or  doctor.  I  say  her  doctor  advisedly,  as  she 
does  not  believe  in  other  women's  doctors. 

The  plan  of  distributing  liquid  acetylene  in  iron  bottles  sounds  more: 
promising,  as  very  little  goes  a  long  way,  and  the  bottles  could  be  con- 
nected to  the  house  service  by  the  acetylene  company  without  the  women 
of  the  house  having  anything  to  do  with  the  matter.  Acetylene  is  given 
off  on  the  addition  of  water  to  the  carbide,  at  enough  pressure  to  liquefy 
in  a  cold  bottle  at  once  ;  and  it  might  be  purified  at  the  same  time.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  comparison  must  be  made  as  to 
cost,  not  with  gas  burned  in  the  ordinary  bat's- wing  burner,  which  is 
generally  not  even  good  of  its  kind,  but  with  the  incandescent  mantle. 
If  any  one  is  going  to  improve  his  lighting,  he  will  not  take  up  acetylene, 
as  against  the  incandescent  burner,  unless  it  is  better.  Acetylene  gives, 
for  a  cubic  foot,  about  three  times  the  light  of  the  Auer  burner; 
so  that,  at  20s.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  it  corresponds  to  gas  at  6s.  9(i. 
Gas  seldom  costs  Cs.  9(/.  per  1000.  Besides,  it  is  easier  to  put  in  the 
Welsbach  burners ;  but,  if  a  considerable  alteration  is  to  be  made,  the 
electric  light  may  be  preferred. 

All  the  same,  there  is  a  very  large  opening  for  acetylene,  apart  from 
competition  with  coal  gas.  For  country  houses,  and  in  carriages, 
omnibuses,  trains,  and  on  board  ship,  it  ought  to  have  its  own  way.  One 
of  the  chief  things  wanted  is  a  good  burner  that  will  not  give  smuts  under 
any  conditions. 

A  good  portable  acetylene  lamp  is  also  much  needed.  If  the  lamp 
generates  its  own  acetylene,  there  is  the  difficulty  of  having  it  attended 
to  properly,  at  least  by  maid-servants.  Even  paraffin  lamps  are  seldom 
in  good  order  where  there  are  no  men  servants,  and  the  old  colza-oil 
lamps  never  were.  There  are  other  dilficulties,  however.  The  action  of 
the  carbide  on  the  water  is  so  energetic  that,  each  time  they  touch,  toO' 
much  acetylene  is  given  off,  and  some  sort  of  gas-holder  is  needed.  I 
have  tried  mixing  alcohol  with  the  water  to  reduce  the  vigour  of  the 
action,  and  it  works  fairly  well.  I  have  lately  found  that  this  plan  has 
been  already  fully  worked  out.  Another  difficulty  is  that  the  water  gives- 
off  vapour  which  generates  acetylene,  so  that,  when  the  lamp  is  out  of  use,, 
acetylene  is  being  generated  slowly.  This  means  that  the  lamp  will 
smell,  and  the  smell  of  acetylene  is  not  pleasant. 

Small  bottles  of  liquid  acetylene  for  portable  lamps  should  be  no 
more  diificult  to  deal  with  than  mineral-water  siphons ;  and  a  small' 
steel-tube  bottle  would  run  a  light  and  portable  ten-candle-power  lamp 
for  a  long  time.  The  want  of  portability  is  the  great  drawback  to  gas. 
The  electric  light  is  a  little  better,  but  not  much.  The  result  is  that 
candles  are  still  used.  Acetylene  lamps  would  not  ruin  the  carpets  or 
cement  the  piano  keys  together. 

Too  much  has  been  generally  said  about  the  poisonous  nature  of 
acetylene.  Experiments  show  that  it  is  not  at  all  a  serious  poison,  and. 
its  smell  is  a  great  safeguard.  It  uses  so  little  air  in  burning  that,  on  the 
whole,  it  would  be  a  very  much  more  healthy  illuminant  than  gas,  oil,, 
or  candles,  especially  it  it  contains  no  sulphur.  Healthy  breathing  is. 
not  generally  sufficiently  appreciated  yet.  Many  people  still  sit  in  close, 
rooms  and  sleep  with  their  windows  shut,  and  the  smaller  air-consump- 
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tion  of  acetylene  would  not  really  appeal  to  them  very  much.  Besides, 
according  to  experiments  recently  made  on  polluted  air,  the  evils  of 
vitiated  atmosphere  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Though  acetylene, 
like  carbon  disulphide,  is  an  endothermic  compound,  it  is  not  easily 
exploded.  Fulminate  of  silver  only  fires  it  locally.  The  explosion  does 
not  spread.  Carbon  disulphide  explodes  under  curious  conditions.  If 
some  is  put  in  a  bulb,  and  an  air-pump  connected  and  used,  it  will  go  oS. 
I  do  not  know  if  acetylene  has  any  analogous  properties. 

Calcium  carbide  may  come  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol, 
benzine,  and  other  organic  products ;  but  it  is  too  soon  to  prophesy  its 
future  in  these  directions.  A  great  deal  must  depend  on  its  price,  and 
one  of  the  chief  items  is  the  cost  of  electrical  power.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  soon  be  made  by  non-electrical  methods,  and  its  price  may 
then  be  reduced  considerably.  James  Swinbcbn. 


THE  ACETYLENE  LIGHT  FOK  PORTRAITUEE,  Ac. 

The  illustration  shows  Messrs.  Thome  &  Hoddle's  method  of  utilising 
generated  acetylene  for  studio  purposes,  or  for  use  in  taking  drawing- 
room  or  ball  room  portraits.     Inside  the  reflector  are  twelve  60  candle- 


power  burners.  The  method  of  generating  and  using  acetylene  has 
lately  been  described  several  times  in  oar  pages.  It  is  only  necessary  for 
as  here  to  remark  that  the  light  is  admirably  suited  for  portraiture. 


ONE  WORD  MORE  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  ART. 

[Eiiinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 

There  was  recently  read  before  this  Society  an  exceptionally  interesting 
paper  by  the  Professor  of  Fine  Art  on  the  question  whether  photography 
was  capable  of  being  made  to  produce  artistic  results.  The  view  taken 
by  the  lecturer  was  not  the  one  which  commends  itself  to  the  vanity  of 
photographers.  We  do  not  like  to  think  that  it  is  impossible,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  that  our  finest  prints  should  have  any  artistic  value. 
Most  of  us  perhaps  hope,  every  time  we  take  off  the  cap,  that  this  time 
we  are  for  ever  to  disprove  such  contentions ;  and,  if  after  development 
and  printing  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  the  print  does  not  altogether 
come  up  to  our  expectations — that  we  have  missed  the  simplicity  and 
richness  of  effect  that  we  aimed  at,  and  that  the  question  about  photo- 
graphy and  art  has  not  yet,  therefore,  been  finally  disposed  of— let  us 
hope  that  our  opponents,  instead  of  using  this  admission  as  a  final 
argument  against  us,  will  acknowledge  that  our  modesty  deserves 
encouragement ;  for,  indeed,  photographers  need  all  the  encourage- 
ment they  can  get.  Our  opponents'  view  is  not  always  expressed  so 
courteously,  or  from  so  full  a  knowledge  of  the  subjects  involved,  as  in 
Professor  Baldwin  Brown's  lecture.  We  are  used  to  being  dismissed  in  a 
much  more  summary  manner.  We  mean  no  harm  to  anybody;  we  pre- 
tend no  rivalry  with  painters,  etchers,  or  draughtsmen ;  but  the  moment 
we  are  caught  trying,  in  our  own  humble  way,  to  make  pictures,  we  are 
told  to  get  out  of  this.  We  have  been  angling,  it  seems,  in  preserved 
waters,  and  the  water  bailiff  counts  it  an  a(/gravation,  rather  than  an 
extenuation,  of  our  offence  that,  as  he  would  persuade  us,  there  is  no 
hook  at  the  end  of  our  line.  Our  business,  we  are  told,  is  not  with 
pictures  at  all ;  we  are  to  confine  ourselves  to  making  strictly  mechanical 
diagrams  of  things  or  of  bits  of  things,  to  aid  the  painter  in  his  picture- 
making.  In  other  words,  the  painter  is  to  have  all  the  fishing  to  himself ; 
but  he  agreeably  suggests  that  there  can  be  no  objection  to  our  digging 
for  worms  ;  and,  that  we  may  have  an  irresistible  motive  to  this  enticing 
pursuit,  he  adds  that  the  worms,  when  found,  will  be  "of  interest  and 
value  "  to  him. 


At  present,  however,  we  have  to  consider  a  statement  of  the  view  that- 
photography  cannot  be  a  vehicle  of  artistic  expression  which  is  not  a. 
mere  unconsidered  prejudice  thrown  at  our  heads,  but  is  the  outcome  o{ 
a  very  full  examination  of  the  whole  question.  Even  if  we  feci  that  we 
need  not  commit  ourselves  to  Professor  Baldwin  Brown's  conclusion,  we 
appreciate  the  compliment  he  has  paid  us  in  giving  the  claims  of  photo- 
graphy such  careful  consideration ;  and,  as  it  is  not  every  day  that  we 
get  one  who  can  so  justly  claim  an  expert's  right  to  speak  on  artistic 
matters  to  climb  our  stairs  and  address  us  on  such  subjects  as  this,  we 
must  examine  carefully  the  exact  position  taken  up,  and  particularly  the 
very  careful  distinction  the  lecturer  made  between  the  sense  of  the  words, 
"beautiful"  and  "artistic."  "Artistic"  was  taken  as  implying  some- 
thing more  than  merely  beautiful.  And  I  think  it  may  be  admitted  that, 
while  the  distinction  is  a  sound  and  necessary  one,  it  is  one  that  the 
great  majority  of  photographers  practically  overlook.  Even  of  those  who 
devote  themselves  to  what  we  roughly  call  artistic  photography,  there  are 
very  few  who  even  aim  at  more  than  what  Professor  Baldwin  Brown, 
would  call  beautiful  rather  than  artistic  results.  In  the  following 
ennmeratioa  of  the  four  special  qualities  that  were  put  forward  as- 
necessary  in  a  work  of  art,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  first  two  are^ 
almost  beyond  dispute,  within  the  reach  of  photographers.  It  was  in 
respect  possibly  of  the  third,  and  certainly  of  the  fourth,  that  the  lecturer 
held  that  the  very  conditions  under  wliich  we  as  photographers  work 
preclude  us  from  gaining  results  that  can  be  called,  in  the  technical  and. 
restricted  sense,  artistic.    The  four  qualities  were : — 

1.  A  harmonious  general  impression  of  colour  and  light,  and  shade, 
and  form,  gained  by  a  careful  subordination  of  details  to  general 
effect. 

2.  This  general  effect  must  be  dominated  by  a  single  idea,  to  convey  Uy 
our  apprehensions  some  artistic  statement,  and  in  order  that  it  may  do  go- 
there  will  need  to  be  emphasis  and  accent  in  the  piece,  as  well  as  breadth 
and  harmony. 

3.  This  statement  must  be  a  personal  one.  We  must  feel  the  artiBtio- 
individuality  as  the  influence  which  binds  together  the  elements  of  the 
scene  and  makes  the  whole  inteUigible  to  us  as  a  unity.  On  this  style- 
depends. 

4.  This  personality  must  be  expressed  in  the  whole  outward  execution, 
of  the  piece.  The  work  is  the  artist's  composition  ;  let  it  be  also  in  hi» 
handwriting. 

Let  us  assume  it  to  be  conceded  that,  within  certain  limits  of  which  the 
photographer  is  fully  conscious,  he  can  secure,  first,  the  harmonious- 
general  impression ;  and,  second,  what  is  perhaps  implied  in  the  first,  the 
subordination  of  the  whole  to  one  dominating  pictorial  idea.  This  brings 
us  to  the  third  point — the  personal  element,  the  sense  of  an  individuality 
behind  the  work,  the  feeling  a  good  picture  gives  us  that  an  artistically 
sensitive  mind  has  looked  on  or  imagined  the  scene  before  us,  and,  experi- 
encing some  thrill  of  beauty  in  it,  has  taken  it  up,  purged  it  of  all  that 
was  irrelevant  to  the  particular  aspect  that  charmed,  and  presented  the 
remainder  in  such  a  pointed  and  telling  way,  with  all  necessary  modifica- 
tions and  accentuations,  as  to  express  in  the  clearest  and  straightest 
terms  just  the  aspect  which  awoke  the  original  sentiment  in  the  mind  of 
the  artist.  Those  of  us  who  aim  at  pictorial  photography  will,  I  think, 
recognise  in  this  process  of  remodelling,  and  eliminating,  and  emphasising, 
the  work  they  find  themselves  engaged  in  when  they  are  preparing  their 
subject,  and  also  at  the  later  stages  of  developing  and  printing.  We  form 
in  our  minds  some  tolerably  distinct  idea  of  the  effect  we  want  to  produce. 
Then,  looking  to  what  is  before  the  camera,  we  find  this,  that,  and  the 
other  object  superfluous,  and  therefore  a  blemish.  By  the  sweat  of  OVLC 
brow,  therefore,  we  remove  them.  This  fabric  is  too  obtrusive  in  patteiB- 
or  texture  ;  it  must  either  be  replaced  or  softened  by  adjustment  of  focns. 
This  line  is  ugly  or  uninteresting  ;  we  must  rearrange,  or  merge  it,  by  a 
variation  of  light,  into  the  background.  .4.11  these  operations,  as  well  as 
such  processes  as  local  restraint  or  acceleration  in  development,  screening 
during  printing,  and  many  other  methods  in  daily  use,  are  resorted  to 
with  the  direct  purpose  of  removing  obstacles  to  a  straighforward  expres- 
sion of  a  strictly  personal  idea.  Even  in  landscape  work,  similar  means 
are  used  to  gain  adequate  self-expression.  I  am  talking,  of  coarse,  of 
genuine  pictorial  landscape,  not  of  the  topographical  views  in  the 
stationers'  windows.  If  we  cannot  move  about  the  features  of  the  face 
of  nature  at  our  will,  we  can  do  a  good  deal  to  control  their  relative  value 
and  position  on  the  plate  by  carefully  choosing  the  one  out  of  an  infinite 
number  of  possible  points  of  view  which  seems  best  to  express  the  senti- 
ment we  desire  to  convey.  Then  we  have  to  oonsider  the  question  of 
lighting  ;  in  what  position  must  the  sun  be  to  illuminate  the  scene  in  just 
the  way  that  suits  oar  purpose?  And  in  conjunction  with  lighting  there 
is  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere ;  to  what  extent  will  a  slight  haze  or 
vapour  help  us,  or,  in  some  cases,  interfere  with  us  in  getting  the  effect 
we  want — in  securing  breadth  by  the  loss  of  impertinent  local  detail,  and 
gradation  from  the  strongest  touches  in  the  foreground  to  the  delicate 
gauzehke  tones  in  the  distance.  Thus,  by  observing,  planning,  and 
waiting,  we  often  get,  if  we  as  often  fail  to  get,  jast  tlrat  combination  of 
conditions  which  enables  us  to  secure  the  aspect  we  had  conceived,  and 
the  resulting  print  is,  in  a  real  and  not  overstrained  sense,  a  personal 
statement.  The  picture  will  be  an  individual  one,  showing  what  those 
qualities  were  which  we  desired  to  reproduce,  and  so  revealing  something 
of  our  personal  bias  and  predilections.  Another  man  would  have  aimed 
at  a  different  effect,   would  have  chosen  a  different  point  of  view,  a 
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different  light,  a  different  state  of  the  atmosphere  ;  would  have  included 
a  larger  or  a  less  angle,  have  insisted  on  a  sharper  or  a  more  diffused 
focus ;  and,  in  developing  and  printing,  he  would  have  shown  that  our 
impression  of  the  scene  was  not  his  one,  and  that  what  to  us  were  the 
essential  and  characteristic  features  of  the  piece  were  to  him  super- 
fluons  details  to  be  modified  or  suppressed.  While,  therefore,  we  do  not 
overlook  the  obvious  limitations  under  which  photographers  work,  as 
compared  with  painters,  nor  claim  that  a  photograph  can  be  an  individual 
expression  of  feeling  in  the  same  degree  that  a  painting  can,  I  think  we 
are  fully  entitled  to  claim,  what  is  enough  for  our  purpose,  that  it  is 
capable  of  recording,  and  even  that  it  docs  inevitably  record,  the  feeling, 
or  the  absence  of  feeling,  of  the  individual  who  produced  it. 

Before  going  on  to  consider  what  was  given  as  the  fourth  essential 
quality  in  a  work  of  art,  it  is  worth  while  noticing  that  even  the  art  of 
painting  existed  practically  without  it  up  till  two  or  three  hundred  years 
ago.  Before  that  time  painters  did  not  express  their  individuality  in  the 
outward  execution  of  their  work  in  the  same  full  sense  in  which  Bern- 
brandt  and  Velazquez  did,  or  in  which  Mr.  Whistler,  for  instance,  does 
m  our  own  day.  Following  Professor  Baldwin  Brown's  comparison  of 
this  expression  of  self  in  technique  to  handwriting,  we  might  almost  say 
that  in  the  early  histoiy  of  painting  the  ideal  was  that  of  copperplate. 
Only  comparatively  recently  has  the  value  of  characteristic  personal 
handwiitiug  been  recognised.  You  do  not  find  among  the  early  painters 
that  emotional  variety  of  surface,  that  individually  expressive  touch,  that 
suggestive  brush  work,  which  is  so  essential  an  element  in  the  best 
modern  art.  If  the  surface  is  not  actually  uniform  in  texture,  such 
variety  as  there  was  was  due  rather  to  the  exigencies  of  following  the 
various  textures  in  the  subject  than  to  the  differences  of  manner  sind 
degree  in  which  the  constituent  parts  of  the  subject  found  a  response  in 
the  imagination  of  the  painter,  in  their  relation  to  the  whole  effect.  In 
putting  together  these  notes,  I  happened  to  have  before  me  reproductions 
of  two  portraits  which  illustrate  this  difference  of  method.  One  was 
Holbein's  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  (the  original  of  which  is,  I 
think,  in  Hampton  Court) ;  the  other  was  the  noble  Philip  IV.,  in  the 
National  Gallery,  in  London,  by  Velazquez.  In  the  first,  the  satin 
sleeves,  the  velvet  cloak,  the  ermine  cape,  are  all  faithfully  elaborated, 
and  there  is  not  a  touch  of  the  brush  that  is  not  imitative  and  minutely 
descriptive  of  these  various  surfaces.  In  the  other  portrait  there  is  no 
attempt  to  give  information  as  to  the  materials  in  which  Philip  of  Spain 
was  dressed.  All  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  rich,  quiet  costume  is  there, 
but  not  such  an  inventory  of  fabrics  as  would  enable  you  to  order  a 
duplicate  suit  of  your  tailor.  In  each  of  the  two  portraits  there  is  a 
chain  round  the  neck  of  the  subject.  Holbein  gives  you  every  detail  of 
the  goldsmith's  work.  You  can  read  the  same  motto  printed  on  at  least 
eight  of  the  circular  panels  which  form  the  alternate  links.  Velasquez, 
on  the  other  hand,  merely  shows  you  the  handsome  effect  of  a  chain,  its 
value  as  decoration  ;  and  as  a  painter,  concerned  only  with  beauty,  he 
had  no  further  business  with  it.  The  artist  has  to  show  us,  not  in- 
disputable facts  as  to  the  construction  of  things,  but  only  a  beautiful 
aspect  of  things.  And  yet  it  would  be  obviously' absurd  to  say  that, 
because  painters  before  a  certain  period  had  not  arrived  at  the  expressive 
or  interpretative,  and  not  merely  realistic  or  imitative,  technique  which 
Rembrandt  and  Velazquez  introduced,  therefore  their  work  was  in- 
teresting and  even  beautiful,  but  not  artistic. 

While,  however,  we  feel  that  we  must  admit  as  works  of  art,  because 
we  have  felt  their  charm,  pictures  which  are  not  distinguished  by  any 
very  individual  character  in  the  outward  execution,  it  has  to  be  admitted 
that  this  quality  of  expressiveness  in  the  technique  is  nowadays  an 
indispensable  element  in  painting ;  and,  though  we  need  not  admit  that 
the  absence  of  it  in  photography  must  necessarily  disqualify  photography 
as  a  possible  means  of  getting  artistic  results,  it  is,  nevertheless,  an  in- 
teresting question  whether  or  not  this  (juality  is  within  the  reach  of 
photographers.  We  know  what  the  painters'  answer  usually  is ;  and  we 
should  certainly  expect  their  judgment  to  be  a  correct  one,  unless  we 
can  show  that  there  is  any  reason,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  why  they 
should  be  apt  to  be  misled  into  a  mistaken  opinion.  But  there  is,  I 
think,  one  circumstance  which  has  almost  inevitably  the  effect  of  making 
painters  jump  to  a  wrong  conclusion.  I  mean  the  fact  that  painting  is  a 
very  much  more  pliable  medium  for  the  expression  of  ideas  than  photo- 
graphy at  present  is,  or  probably  ever  can  be.  The  painter  cannot  help 
being  struck  with  the  comparative  inflexibility  of  photography,  and  sUps 
too  readily  into  the  assumption  that  it  is  an  absolute  infiexibility.  In 
looking  at  a  photograph,  even  if  it  happens  to  be  one  of  pictorial  in- 
tention (and  I  do  not  think,  by  the  bye,  that  painters  are  much  in  the 
way  of  seeing  the  best  photographs),  the  painter  probably  notices  lines  he 
woold  have  altered,  values  he  would  have  readjusted,  and  so  on.  To  his 
brush  these  would  have  been  matters  easily  controlled  up  to  the  last 
moment ;  but,  photography  being,  as  he  assumes,  at  best  a  mechanical 
rendering  of  a  well-arranged  subject,  he  goes  off  with  the  reflection  that 
no  such  control  is  possible  to  the  camera.  This  is  just  where  he  falls  into 
the  mistake.  We  have  not,  it  is  true,  the  absolute  power  of  recon- 
struction, of  suppression,  of  elaboration  that  the  painter  has.  But  to 
admit  this  is  a  vastly  different  thing  from  confessing  that  we  have  no 
means  of  showing  how  our  subject  appeals  to  us  in  the  way  in  which  we 
put  it  on  the  plate  and  on  the  print.  It  is  as  if  a  violinist  were  to  finger 
a  piano,  and,  finding  that  he  could  not,  for  instance,  saatain  a  single  tone 


with  expressive  variations  of  crescendo  and  diminuendo,  as  he  can  on 
the  violin,  thereby  producing  some  of  bis  most  beaatifal  and  artistio 
effects,  were  to  conclude  that  the  piano  is  a  purely  mechanical  instra- 
ment,  incapable  of  expressing  any  personal  sentiment.  But  every 
instrument,  and  every  art,  has  its  own  technique  ;  and,  to  competently 
criticise  an  art,  you  must  have  learned  something  of  its  particular 
technique,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  language  in  which  it  speaks  to  you. 
No  man  can  have  any  intimate  appteciation  of  modern  painting  who  has 
not  at  least  some  general  idea  of  bow  the  colour  is  laid  on  ;  and,  to  judge 
even  our  humbler  art,  some  education  is  necessary  in  the  methods  by 
which  effects  are  produced.  The  trained  violinist  may  quite  well  be  but 
an  indifferent  judge  of  piano  playing.  He  may  be  listening  for  effects, 
and  qualities  which  are  quite  foreign  to  the  genius  of  that  instrument, 
and  overlooking  others  that  are  characteristic  and  vital.  Similarly,  the 
painter  errs  in  condemning  photographs  for  not  exhibiting  the  qualities 
that  he  is  accustomed  to  look  for  in  a  painting,  and  his  eye  is  not- 
educated  to  recognise  the  special  qualities  by  which  individuajity  is  ex- 
pressed in  a  photograph. 

It  is,  of  course,  unnecessary,  in  speaking  to  photographers,  to  go  over 
the  means  at  our  disposal  of  expressing  our  personal  apprehension  of 
our  subject — those  methods  and  devices,  I  mean,  often  used  as  it  wera 
unconsciously,  which  convey  to  the  sensitive  critic  not  only  what  it  was 
in  nature  that  we  felt,  but  also  to  some  extent  how  we  felt  it.  Nor  do  I 
think  that  artists,  whether  in  painting  or  in  photography,  should  be  too- 
conscious  of  their  methods  or  too  analytical  of  the  means  by  which  they 
have  gained  effects.  I  sometimes  wonder  whether  Velazquez,  for  in- 
stance, was  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  his  splendid  artistic  visioit 
overlooked  what  was  superfluous  and  irrelevant.  Did  he  not  perhaps 
believe  that  he  painted  what  wa-^  before  him,  and  paint  it  in  the  beet 
way  he  knew,  without  too  deliberate  a  choice  of  methods,  or  con- 
sciousness of  glazes,  scumbles,  and  "  underneaths  ?  "  So  I  think  we- 
shall  be  wise  if,  finding,  every  man  for  himself,  old  and  new  uses  for  the 
tools  and  materials  with  which  we  work,  we  do  not  talk  about  them  too- 
much,  or  crystallise  them  into  conscious  tricks  and  processes,  but  gain 
such  a  familiarity  with  them  that  in  our  practical  work  the  best  way  of 
doing  a  thing  comes  ready  to  our  hand.  But  that  there  is,  within 
certain  daily  expanding  limits,  an  amount  of  latitude  that  allows  an 
artist  to  declare  himseli,  should  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  places  the 
work  of,  say,  Mr.  Crooke  or  Mr.  Craig  Annan,  alongside  of  that  of  the- 
purely  commercial  photographer,  who  merely  provides  good  likenesses 
and  sometimes  even  has  respect  to  the  laws,  if  not  to  the  spirit,  of  com- 
position. Without,  therefore,  attempting  to  detail  the  various  technical 
means  employed  to  gain  artistic,  instead  of  purely  realistic,  results, 
without  setting  forth  the  ways  in  whish  development  of  the  negative  cai» 
be  intelligently  controlled  and  the  print  made  to  yield  carefally  coo-  , 
sidered  effect?,  and  without  taking  up  the  thorny  questions  of  retouching; 
and  combination -pi inting,  we  may,  I  tbink,  confidently  press  th.- 
question  whether  the  fine  work  of  men  such  as  those  I  have  named  dots- 
not  show  an  artistic  technique  which  the  other  lacks,  and  whether,, 
apart  from  the  superiority  in  posing  and  lighting,  there  is  not  what  mav 
almost  be  called  a  difference  in  texture,  a  quality  which  even  the  eyH 
that  has  not  been  trained  to  understand  the  methods  of  photography 
cannot  but  recognise  as  indicating  the  obedience  of  tools  and  materials 
to  the  thought  of  the  artist.  The  fact  that  on  the  one  side  the  work  ha* 
charm  and  pictorial  interest,  and  suggests  inevitably  an  artistic  minil 
behind  it,  and  that  on  the  other  the  work  is  bald  and  lifeless,  implies  » 
difference  in  degree  of  expressiveness;  and,  where  there  are  degrees  of 
expressiveness,  there  art  finds,  and  must  find,  an  oppartunity.  To  stat-i 
the  argument  by  an  extremely  modest  analogy,  a  man's  handwritiu.^ 
expresses  his  individuality  in  a  very  higli  degree  ;  every  letter,  every  d  )t 
and  stroke,  every  curtailment,  and  every  flourish,  reveal  something  oi 
the  character  of  the  man  who  wrote  them.  In  comparison  with  hana  - 
writing,  printing  may  seem  a  mere  mechanical  process  ;  and,  in  a  sensa, 
so  it  is.  But  hss  not  printing  its  own  expressiveness?  Open  any  book, 
and  the  page  will  tell  you  whether  the  printer  was  an  artist  or  not.  Anil 
in  the  same  way,  though  in  a  greater  degree,  photography,  though  it. 
cannot  pretend  to  the  nicety  and  suppleness  of  painting  as  a  medium  oi 
artistic  feeling,  is  yet  a  combination  of  processes  which  may  be  use-l 
handsomely  or  meanly,  and  which  may  be  made  to  give  results  as  widely 
apart  as  a  cheap  advertisement  is  from  a  fine  title-page. 

I  hope  I  may  have  said  enough  to  achieve  my  object,  that  is,  to  start 
some  discussion  on  the  general  question.  At  the  same  time,  the  best^ 
refutation  of  the  view  that  art  can  have  no  place  in  photography  must- 
come  from  the  studio  and  the  dark  room  rather  than  from  the  lecturt-- 
hall ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  no  one  will  be  more  pleased  if  we  should  b« 
stimulated  to  gain  in  our  work  something  more  of  the  flexibility,  the 
simplicity,  the  emphasis,  and  the  letioenoe  of  great  art,  than  our  late 
lecturer.  John  Waiiback,  Jus. 


THE  CAPABILITIES  OF  THE  THREE-COLOUR  PROCESS  F.,10il 
A  COMMERCIAL  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  go  back  a  few  years,  fo  t'ie  time  whei  half-ton« 
engraving  first  become  general,  says  Mr.  M.  Wolfe  in  the  Practi,cal 
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Process  Worker,  to  tee  the  rapid  strides  thst  pictorial  illustrations  have 
taken,  not  only  in  the  current  literature  of  the  day,  but  in  everything  of 
an  advertising  nature.  Merchants  and  business  people  of  every  de- 
scription recognise  in  good  pictures  of  the  articles  they  have  for  sale  the 
best  means  for  selling  them.  How  quickly  the  old  woodcut  illustrations 
gave  way  to  the  true  half-tone,  until  at  the  present  time  there  is  no 
magazine  but  what  has  its  quota  of  fine  half-tone  illustrations ;  there 
is  scarcely  a  catalogue  but  what  has  its  principal  wares  pictured  in  half- 
tone. 

As  it  was  true  of  the  advancement  of  half-tone  illustrations,  so  it  will 
be  true  of  the  new  claimant  to  public  favour,  the  new  three-colour 
process.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  the  three-colour  process  will 
have  the  same  rapid  advancement  as  the  half-tone.  What  more  natural 
to  please  the  eye  than  an  illustration  in  colour  !  If  the  half-tone  as  a 
•true  representative  of  the  subject  in  black  and  white  is  so  far  ahead  as  to 
■displace  wood-engraving,  what  may  be  said  of  the  same  subject  in  its 
true  colour  ?  The  three-colour  process  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  already  it 
as  making  rapid  advancement  in  public  favour.  In  the  reproduction  of 
paintings,  water-colour  sketches,  it  has  no  equal  in  its  fidelity  to  the 
originals,  while  its  value  as  an  illustrator  of  all  articles  in  colour  that  are 
of  a  commercial  value  will  soon  be  unquestioned,  and  will  be  as  far 
ahead  of  the  half-tone  process  as  the  half-tone  was  of  the  old  methods. 

The  time  is  not  far  ahead  when  every  photo-engraver  of  any  standing 
will  be  compelled  to  adopt  it.  There  is  money  to  be  made  at  it  if  rightly 
undertaken ;  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  adoption  of  the  process  is  the 
amount  of  work  and  care  that  is  necessary  to  make  a  success,  the 
adoption  of  dry  plates  and  dry-plate  methods  to  secure  the  first  or  ortho- 
«hromatic  effects ;  the  preparing  of  the  orthochromatic  plates  and  the 
making  of  the  colour  filters.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  engraver 
adopting  the  process  understands  the  above  thoroughly ;  but  it  can  be 
done,  it  only  wants  t'tm.     A  word  to  the  wise,  etc. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  work  to  be  done,  it  is  as  varied  as  there  are 
articles  for  sale.  Take,  for  instance,  fancy  covers  for  catalogues,  samples 
of  rugs,  silks,  lamps,  lamp  shades,  fancy  upholstered  furniture,  fancy 
•clocks,  vases,  carpets,  oilcloths,  and  a  great  many  things  too  numerous  to 
mention.  The  manufacturer  or  dealer  understands  the  value  of  good  and 
attractive  pictures  of  his  wares,  and  to  be  rightly  represented  it  must  be 
in  colours,  and  he  is  willing  to  pay  a  price  accordingly,  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  it  will  well  repay  him  for  doing  so. 

The  reproduction  of  paintings,  water-colour  sketches,  and  even  photo- 
graphs in  colours  for  books  and  pamphlets,  in  addition  to  the  above,  should 
inake  a  valuable  source  of  revenue  to  the  photo-engraver. 
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Badges:  Presidents  (8)  and  Members 

Exhibition  Expenses  

Printing  Expenses 

Local  Subscription  Refunded         

Postage,  Parcels,  Petty  Cash,  &c 

Balance        


Cb. 

By  Balance,  1895  account        , 

Exhibition  Receipts  ...         

Advertisement  Receipts       

Contribution  from  Local  Committee 

Refunded  for  Carriage         

Subscriptions  (305) 


By  Balance        

Invested  in  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  in  names  of 
S.  B.  Webber  and  B.  P.  Drage,  as  Trustees 

Total  Convention  Funds    „_        ,^ 


£159  19 

2 

£  s. 

d. 

...  27  9 
...  11  14 
...  32  12 
...  11  6 
...   0  12 
...  76  5 

0 

1 
6 
6 
1 
0 

£159  19 

2 

£  s. 

d. 

...       61  13 

of 

...  100  0 

9 
0 

„.  £161  13  9 

Audited  and  found  correct, 


Sept.  22,  1896. 


Thos.  Fall. 
.John  Howson. 
R.  P.  Draoe,  Hon.  Sec. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTO- 

GKAPHERS. 

ANNn.41,  Meeiino. 

Thb  unnual  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Anderton's  Hotel, 
Fleet-street,  on  Monday,  September  28,  Mr.  W.  Barry  (Hull),  the  Pre- 
sident, in  the  chair. 

There  were  present,  amongst  others,  Messrs.  Adamson  (London  and 
Glasgow),  Bromwich,  Hon.  Secretary  (Kidderminster),  Boak  (Driffield), 
Eddison  (Leeds),  Fall  (London),  Freke  (Cardiff),  Illingworth  (Halifax), 
Simpson  (Grantham),  Weston  (London),  Whaley  (Doncaster),  Whitlock 
(Birmingham),  Whorwell  (Dover),  and  D.  J.  O'Neill,  Secretary. 

The  members  and  representatives  of  the  photographic  press  dined 
together  in  the  evening  at  Anderton's  Hotel. 

Apologies  for  non-attendance  had  been  received  from  several  members, 
and  some  resignations  bad  been  received  since  the  last  meeting  at  Leeds 
(Convention  week),  accompanying  which  were  various  letters  expressing 
sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  Association  and  regret  that,  by  reason 
of  the  small  support  and  scanty  membership  on  the  part  of  the  profes- 
sion, the  Council  had  been  unable  to  do  as  much  for  the  general  welfare 
as  they  had^desired. 

With  reference  to  the  suggestion  on  the  agenda,  as  to  the  "  Association 
being  conducted  on  social  lines,"  a  full  and  lengthy  disoassion  took 
place. 

It  was  explained  by  the  Chairman  that  a  similar  proposition  had 
been  made  before,  duly  notified  to  the  members,  and  fully  dlecussed  on 
Tuesday,  July  14, 1896,  at  the  meeting  at  Leeds.  It  was  then  resolved — 
"  That  this  Association  has  done  good  service  to  the  professional  photo- 
graphers, and  it  is  now  advised  to  continue  it  in  the  same  purpose  and 
use,  with  an  increase  of  the  social  element." 

It  was  now  resolved  that  this  Association  be  conducted  on  the  same 
lines  as  hitherto,  and  that  the  next  summer  meeting  be  held  at  Worcester 
early  in  June,  ladies  being  specially  invited.  The  Secretary  reported 
cash  balance  in  band,  and  submitted  an  analysis  of  the  attendance 
at  all  meetings  since  the  formation  of  the  Association :  London, 
November  9,  giving  an  average  of  nineteen  for  the  five  meetings  on  that 
date,  while  the  other  nine  meetings  at  other  dates,  held  in  Manchester, 
Leeds,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and  the  Matlock  Summer  Excursion, 
showed  an  average  of  fourteen. 

A  statement  having  appeared  in  the  Photonraphic  Revietp  that  this 
Association  had  received  its  deathblow  at  Leeds  (Convention  week),  the 
Secretary  reported  that  he  had  refuted  that  statement  in  a  letter  to  that 
magazine,  which  was  duly  inserted.  Copies  of  same  letter  had  been 
inserted  in  the  leading  photographic  papers,  and  a  copy  sent  to 
each  member.  The  next  annual  meeting  is  to  be  held  on  opening 
day  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society's  Exhibition,  in  London, 
September,  1897.  Respecting  the  Photographic  '-Convention"  Meeting, 
1897,  it  was  left  to  individual  members  to  make  their  own  arrangements, 
and  not  to  issue  any  circular  as  from  the  N.A.P.P. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  forward  a  vote  of  sympathy  to 
Mr.  C.  E.  Corke,  of  Sevenoaks,  with  reference  to  his  recent  treatment 
by  the  Builder,  and  to  assure  him  that,  if  any  further  action  be  taken  by 
him  in  this  case,  this  Association  v^ill  be  pleased  to  further  support  him 
by  resolution. 


©ur  (Btrttortal  EKhlt. 

Spkcimens  op  Photo-mechanical  Peinting. 

London  and  Derby :  Bemrote  &  Sons. 

Messrs.  Bemhose  &  Sons  send  us  a  book  containing  several 
specimens  of  photo-mechanical  printing  by  a  variety  of  processes. 
Photo-chromotypy,  half-tone,  photo-zincography,  collotypes  on  art 
paper,  enamel  paper,  cartridge  and  other  surfaces,  smooth  and  rough, 
are  the  processes  selected  for  illustration,  and  the  specimens  through- 
out are  extremely  beautiful  in  execution.  Even  as  specimens,  we 
have  seldom  seen  better  examples  of  photo-mechanical  printing. 


The  above  balance-sheet  has  been  submitted  to  and  passed  by  the 
■Council  of  the  Convention. 


CATAtoGcrEs  Received. 

Thorn  Sc  Hoddle,  164  and  169,  Camberwell  New-road,  S.E. 

Messrs.  Thorn  &  Hoddlb's  little  catalogue  sets  forth  illustrated 
particulars  of  acetylene  generators  for  enlarging,  portrait,  and 
domestic  lighting  purposes.  The  system  employed  for  portraiture  is 
shown  by  means  of  an  illustration  in  another  column.  The  catalogae 
should  be  found  useful  for  reference  by  those  adopting  acetylene. 

Newman  A  Guardia,  93,  ShafteBbary-avenue. 

A  POCKET-BOOK  of  some  thirty-two  pages  gives  instructions  for 
working  the  "  N.  &  G."  cameras  and  other  photographic  instruments. 
It  is  reprinted  from  the  firm's  complete  catalogue. 
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Thk  British  Photo-print  Company,  of  Montpelier-road,  Twickenham,  have 
•purchased  the  business  lately  carried  on  by  the  Richmond  College  Company. 

Messrs.  Dawbarn  &  Ward  write  :  "It  may  interest  your  readers  to  know 
that  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  accept  a  copy  of  Shakespeare's 
Toton  and  Times,  of  which  you  kindly  gave  a  review  on  August  7." 

KOYAL  Photoobai'HIO  Society. — Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  October  13, 
at  the  GaUery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  at  8  p.m.  The  President  (Captain  W.  de 
W.  Abney,  C.B.)  will  deliver  Ijis  annual  address.     Presentation  of  the  medals. 

The  Hackney  Photographii  Society's  Annual  Exhibition  has  been  fixed  for 
'November  17,  18,  19,  and  20  next,  at  the  Morley  Hall,  Hackney.  .Judges  to 
be  Messrs.  F.  Hollyer,  F.  C.  Lambert,  and  E.  J.  Wall ;  Hanging  Judge,  Mr. 
A.  Mackie.     Entry  forms  will  be  ready  next  week. 

The  Photographic  Club. — The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be 
held  in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  at  eight  o'clock 
on  Wednesday  evening,  October  14.  Mr.  C.  Hoddle  will  give  a  demonstration 
■ot  Acetylene  Gas  for  Ordinary  Use  and  Lantern  Projection.  Members  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  trying  their  new  slides. 

Eddison,  Limited. — This  Company  held  its  First  General  Annual  Meeting 
at  its  registered  oflice,  1,  Commercial-street,  Leeds,  on  Saturday,  October  3, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Managing  Director.  The  Auditor  submitted  his 
report,  and  the  Chairman  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  results  of  their  first 
year's  trading  (as  shown  in  the  accounts,  which  had  been  forwarded  to  each 
shareholder),  and  his  confident  hope  of  still  better  results  in  the  future.  A 
•  dividend  of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum  was  declared  on  all  fully  paid-up  shares, 
and  a  substantial  reserve  fund  established. 

O.KKOHD  Camera  Club. — The  first  meeting  of  the  winter  session  will  be 
held  on  Monday,  October  12,  at  8  p.m.,  in  the  University  Museum.  The 
American  set  of  lantern  slides,  from  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  v.ill  be 
exhibited.  Members  are  reminded  that  this  day,  October  12,  is  the  last  day 
for  sending  in  pictures  for  competition  for  the  Exhibition.  It  is  hoped  that  all 
members  will  do  their  best  to  make  the  Exhibition  a  success.  As  the  pro- 
■  gramme  for  the  winter  is  now  under  consideration,  the  Secretaries  will  be  glad 
to  receive  from  members,  as  soon  as  possible,  offers  of  papers,  demonstrations, 
or  lantern  exhibitions,  with  a  note  of  the  time  most  convenient  to  them. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Moult  writes:  "Owing  to  the  great  increase  in  my  business 
during  the  last  two  years,  and  the  necessity  for  assistance  in  the  management, 
I  have  taken  into  partnership  my  brother,  Mr.  George  E.  Moult.  The  title  of 
the  new  firm  will  be  Moult  Bros.  We  have  taken  on  a  lease  the  premises 
situated  at  No.  141,  Oxford-street  (lately  occupied  by  Messrs.  Perken,  Son, 
&  Bayment),  which  we  have  styled  'The  West-end  Photographic  Stores.'  A 
great  variety  of  photographic  apparatus,  chemicals,  materials,  &c.,  will  be 
'kept  in  stock.  Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  the  department  devoted  to 
the  developing,  printing,  and  enlarging  of  amateurs'  negatives.  A  dark  room, 
absolutely  free  of  charge,  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  amateurs  wishing  to 
change  plates,  films,  &c.,  and  all  possible  helj)  and  instruction  in  developing 
and  printing  will  be  given  free  to  purchasers  of  apparatus." 

Printing  under  Deep  Green  Glass. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Calcutta  Micro- 
scopical Society  lately,  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  J.  Simmons)  showed  some 
prints  of  photo-micrographs  he  had  made  on  ordinary  albumenised  paper 
under  a  deep  green  glass  shade.  The  prints  were  toned  and  fixed  in  the  usual 
baths,  and,  as  regards  the  paper  and  chemicals  used,  there  was  nothing  out  of 
the  ordinary  ;  but  Mr.  Simmons  invited  attention  to  the  brilliant  blackness  of 
the  tone  of  the  prints.  This  he  attributed  to  the  green  glass  shade  under 
which  they  were  printed,  whereas,  under  ordinary  white  glass,  the  tone,  he 
said,  would  have  been  of  the  ordinary  purple-brown  character.  His  conclusion 
inay  be  accepted  if  it  is  meant  that  the  green  light  filter  he  used  admitted  of 
better  gradations  in  the  tone  of  the  prints  ;  indeed,  without  some  such  filter,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  tones  would  probably  have  been  lost ;  but  the  colour 
of  the  prints  is  most  likely  due  to  the  amount  of  forcing  they  got  in  the  toning 
bath.  I  would,  however,  recommend  Mr.  Simmons'  plan  to  those  who  sigh 
■for  exquisitely  graded  prints  full  of  delicate  detail. — Journal  of  the  Plioto- 
graphic  Society  of  India. 

The  Affiliation  of  Photographic  Societies. — The  first  of  the  series  of 
six  lectures  on  popular  phases  of  photography,  organized  by  the  above,  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  John  A.  Hodges  on  Monday,  October  5,  on  the  subject  of 
Lantem^slide  Making,  at  12,  Hanover-square,  Mr.  W.  Thomas  (Chairman  of 
the  Affiliation)  presiding.  The  audience,  an  appreciative,  if  not  a  very 
numerous,  one,  was  kept  fully  interested  during  the  delivery  of  the  lecture  by 
a  number  of  slides  carefully  selected  and  prepared  to  demonstrate  the  different 
points  treated  of  by  Mr.  Hodges,  and  comprised  comparative  specimens  made 
by  the  collodion  and  gelatine  processes,  others  showing  the  advantages  in 
certain  cases  of  printing-in  clouds,  the  proper  selection  of  colour,  and  the 
vital  importance  of  shape  of  mask.  The  merits  and  demerits  of  contact  print- 
ing and  of  reduction  in  the  camera,  according  to  circumstances,  were  fully 
gone  into  by  the  lecturer  with  the  help  of  examples,  and  an  exhaustive  paper 
on  the  subject  brought  to  a  close  with  a  criticism  of  a  few  .slides  on  the  screen, 
with  the  idea  of  showing  what  to  leave  out,  and  what  to  introduce,  and 
generally  where  they  were  open  to  improvement. 

Lewisham  Camera  Club  and  Exhibition. — This  Club,  which  numbers 
.about  seventy  members,  held  an  Exhibition  of  members'  work  last  week,  in 
which  the  pictures  were  supplemented  by  a  very  fine  show  of  old  apparatus 
and  photographs,  which  included  the  original  camera  used  by  the  late  Walter 
B.  'Woodbury  for  balloon  photography,  an  old  camera  for  use  with  a  non- 
achromatic  lens,  with  a  focussing  scale  on  the  top  for  the  difterence  between 
the  visual  and  chemical  foci,  and  some  paper  negatives  by  the  late  J.  G.  Tunny, 
of  Edinburgh,  which  showed  that  even  in  those  days  they  knew  not  only  how 
■to  make  good  negatives,  but  also  artistic  pictures.  Here,  too,  were  a  turn- 
table fir  cameras  made  by  George  Jack  in  1854,  Johnson's  pantoscopic  camera, 
(■arly   Daguerreotypes,   and  pinhole  negatives.      All  these   things  were  lent 


by  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  who  also  showed  models  of  his  original  plate- 
coating  and  emulsion-making  things,  and  some  fine  enamels  by  his  process. 
Amongst  the  pictures  were  some  fine  examples  of  commercial  photography  by 
Bedford  Lemere,  and  amongst  the  members  the  most  noticeable  results  were  by 
Messrs.  T.  P.  Rogers,  H.  M.  C.  Sprunt,  Davidson,  C.  J.  Lambert,  Churchill, 
and  Eastwood. 

Photoqrapbing  the  Czae  at  Balmoral.  —  A  considerable  portion  of 
Tuesday,  September  29,  was  taken  up  by  photographing  the  Imperial  and 
Royal  company  then  at  Balmoral  Castle.  This  task  was  intrusted  by  the 
Queen  to  Mr.  R.  Milne,  Ballater.  and  he  succeeded  in  taking  fourteen  different 
pictures  of  the  Royal  personages  at  the  memorable  gathering.  The  Emperor 
was  photographed  first  in  his  full-dress  uniform  as  Colonel  of  the  .Scots  Greys, 
wearing  the  ribbon  and  star  of  the  Garter,  next  in  the  undress  uniform  of  the 
regiment,  and  then  in  the  uniform  of  a  Russian  regiment.  The  scene  was  the 
garden  terrace,  the  background  being  the  ivied  wall  of  the  balustrade.  In 
the  brilliant  scarlet  uniform  of  the  Scots  Greys,  with  the  imposing  bearskin. 
His  Majesty  presented  a  fine  soldierly  appearance.  The  Duke  of  Connaught, 
after  having  been  photographed  alone  in  undress  uniform,  was  next  taken  as 
Colonel  of  the  Scots  Guards,  and  along  with  the  Emperor.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  group  of  the  day  was  that  comprising  four  generations  of  the  two 
Royal  houses  so  closely  related  to  each  other.  It  consisted  of  the  Queen,  the 
Emperor  and  Empress,  the  Prince  of  Wales  (in  Highland  costume),  and  the 
infant  Grand  Duchess  Olga.  A  most  effective  picture  was  obtained  in  the 
corridor  which  leads  from  the  main  entrance  to  the  ballroom.  Another  very 
fine  group  was  composed  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
Prince  and  Princess  Charles  of  Denmark,  Princess  'Victoria  of  Wales,  Princes« 
■Victoria  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  tlie  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught,  and 
Princess  Margaret  and  Princess  Patricia  of  Connaught.  Likenesses  were  also 
taken  of  the  Empress's  Cossack  attendants  in  resplendent  liver; ,  and  of  the 
members  of  the  Royal  households.  Possibly  on  no  previous  occasion  has 
such  a  gathering  of  Royalty  residing  under  the  same  roof  been  placed  before 
the  camera. 

West  Surrey  Photographic  Socibtt. — Mr.  C.  E.  'White,  the  Hon.  Secre- 
tary of  the  'West  Surrey  Photographic  Society,  has  a  nice  turn  for  alliteration. 
The  Society's  session  opened  at  the  Felix  Institute,  Lavender  Hill,  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  October  1,  and  the  attractions,  as  set  forth  by  Mr.  'White,  con- 
sisted of  cake,  coffee,  and  conversation.  These  there  Wfre,  and  a  great  deal 
more  that  was  equally  enjoyable.  The  club-rooms  were  filled  bv  members  and 
their  friends,  including  the  President  (Mr.  George  H.  James),  Mr.  J.  T.  Price 
CV'ice-President),  Messrs.  J.  Agars,  W.  J.  Channon,  A.  W.  Curtiss,  E.  Pointon 
(members  of  the  Committee),  Mr.  G.  Bottle  (Assistant  Secretary),  and  the 
Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  (Mr.  C.  E.  White).  The  photographic  work 
done  by  the  Club  is  of  a  high  order.  One  of  the  member.*,  Mr.  P.  Martin,  has 
just  been  awarded  a  medal  by  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  for  a  series  of 
lantern  slides,  which  depict  night  scenes  in  London.  Other  members  are  ex- 
hibitors at  the  chief  galleries.  A  number  of  artistic  pictures  were  on  view  last 
evening.  A  nice  musical  programme  was  carried  out  as  follows  : — Pianoforte 
solo,  "Festival  March,"  Mrs.  Morgan;  song,  "Only  once  more,"  Mr.  F.  T. 
White;  pianoforte  .solo,  "Tambournon  et  Trompette,"  Mrs.  Morgan;  piano- 
forte duet,  "  Je  suis  pret."  Miss  and  Mr.  C.  Halenan  ;  song,  "I'll  sing  thee 
songs  of  Araby,"  Mr.  Smith ;  duet,  "  Reminiscences  of  Ireland,"  Messrs. 
Smith  (brothers);  song,  "Come  into  the  garden,  Maud,"  Mr.  T.  White; 
pianoforte  solo,  "  Marche  des  Troubadours,"  Mrs.  Halenan  ;  pianoforte  duet, 
"  La  Reine,"  Mrs.  and  Miss  Halenan  ;  song,  "  Our  Bazaar,"  Mr.  E.  J.  Smith  ; 
pianoforte  solo,  "Grand  Battle  March,"  Miss  Halenan;  waltz,  "Battle  of 
Flowers,"  Mrs.  Halenan.  With  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  applied 
photography  among  its  members,  the  Society  is  offering  a  prize  of  two  guineas 
for  a  design  with  which  to  embellish  the  cover  of  its  prospectus.  An  instruc- 
tive programme  has  been  arranged  forthe  ensuing  session.  The  social  functions 
of  the  Society,  however,  have  not  been  overlooked  ;  one  evening  is  to  be  devoted 
to  "tea,  talk,  and  tobacco-" — South  Western  Star. 

The  Yerkbs  Observatory.— The  great  Lick  Telescope  is  ,^bout  to  be  super- 
seded as  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  will  have  to  yield  that  pre-eminence  to 
the  Yerkes,  says  a  contemporary,  which  will  soon  be  ready  for  use  in  the 
building  provided  for  its  reception,  at  a  spot  about  a  mile  from  the  town  of 
William  Bay,  near  Lake  Geneva,  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  about  seventy- live 
miles  from  Chicago,  with  the  University  of  which  the  new  establishment  wdl 
be  closely  connected.  The  Yerkes  Observatory  was  founded  in  1892,  through 
the  munificence  of  Mr.  Charles  T.  Yerkes,  of  Chicago.  In  that  year  Mr. 
Alvan  G.  Clark  undertook  the  construction  of  an  object-glass,  40  inches  iu 
diameter,  for  the  principal  telescope  of  this  observatory.  The  instrument  on 
which  it  was  to  be  mounted  was  at  once  commenced,  and  completed  in  the 
following  year,  when  it  was  exhibited  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893. 
The  object-glass  has  recently  been  tested  by  Professor  Keeler,  who  considers 
that  its  definition  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  Lick,  while  its  light- gathering 
power  is  considerably  greater.  The  construction  of  the  main  building  of  the 
observatory  was  begun  in  April,  1895,  and  is  now  very  nearly  completed.  Its 
form  is  that  of  a  Roman  cross,  with  three  domes,  and  a  meridian  at  the  ex- 
tremities. The  principal  dome  (containing  the  great  telescope,  the  tube  of 
which,  with  its  attachments,  is  about  76  feet  long)  is  90  feet  in  diameter  and 
110  feet  high.  On  the  ends  of  the  arras  of  the  cross  are  two  smaller  domes,  to 
contain  respectively  a  12-inch  refractor,  transferred  from  the  Kenwood  Ob- 
servatory, and  a  24-inoh  reflector.  Between  them  is  the  heliostat  room, 
100  feet  long  and  12  feel  wide.  The  meridian  room  is  at  the  end  of  the  cross, 
farthest  from  the  great  dome,  the  latter  being  at  the  western  end  of  the  build- 
ing, which  lies  east  and  west,  and  is  about  330  feet  long.  Professor  George 
E.  Hale  has  been  appointed  Director  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  and  the  well- 
known  astronomers.  Professors  Burnham  an-i  Barnard  (the  latter  of  whom 
discovered  the  fifth  satellite  of  Jupiter  in  1S92),  will  occupy  positions  there, 
while  a  separate  department  will  be  devoted  to  giving  instruction  in  practical 
astronomy,  to  encourage  astronomical  study  and  research,  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  train  up  a  school  of  astronomers  qualified  in  the  future  to 
further  extend  our  knowledge  of  the  most  s.iblime  and  interesting  of  the 
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IPatent  j^etujEf. 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  September  23  and 

September  30,  1898  :— 

Develofino  Films.— No.  20,831.  "Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Use  in 
tlie  Development  and  Treatment  of  Flexible  Photographic  Films  or 
Tissue."     A.  P.  Okell. 

Abtikkiai,  LtOHTiNO. — No.  20,877.  "Improvements  in  and  connected  with 
Artificial  Lighting  Apparatus  for  Photographic  and  other  Purposes." 
A.  Salmon. 

■CiHBOMO-PHOToaRAPHY.— No.  ao.SOS.  "Improvements  in  and  relating  to 
Chromo-photography. "    \'.  ViUCAMrs. 

Portable  Cameha.— No.  20,971.  "Portable  Photographic  Camera."  R. 
Daeschneb. 

Screen  Kinetoscopt. — No.  20,978.  "  Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Ob- 
taining, E.xposiug,  and  Hrqjecting  Pictures  known  as  Animated  Photo- 
graphs."   A.  L.08CHEB  and  R.  Klkin. 

K.XHIBITINO  Photogbaphs.— No.  21,015.  "An  Improved  Method  of  Exhibit- 
ing Photographs."    C.  H.  Danibll. 

Ceramic  Photogbaphy.— No.  21,081.  "A  New  or  Improved  Method  or 
Process  of  Producing  Permanent  Photographs  on  China  and  other 
Vitreous  Surfaces."    J.  Slateb. 

Surveying  In-stbumbsts. — No.  21,117.  "Improvements  In  Instruments  for 
Surveying  with  the  Aid  of  Photography."    J.  B.  Lee. 

L-VNTERys. — ?ir).  21.203.  "  Impr  voments  in  Linterns,  Magic  Lanterns,  and 
tlie  like."    D.  Allan. 

Screen.— No.  21,269.  "An  Improved  Screen  for  Optical  Projection  Pur- 
poses."   Complete  specification.    L.  Wright  and  .J.  Andebton. 

•Chbono-photographic  Apparatus.— No.  21,381.  "  Improvements  in  Chrono- 
photographic  Apparatus."     M.  J.  H.  Joly. 

Chroso-photoobaphiu  Apparatus.— No.  21,382.  "  Improvements  in  Chrono- 
photographic  Apparatus  Adapted  for  the  Projection  of  Positives  upon  a 
Screen."    M.  J.  H.  Jolt. 

Chrono-Photographic  Apparatus.— No.  21.383.  "An  Apparatus  for  Use 
in  Exposing  the  Positive  Films  used  in  Chrono-photographic  Apparatus." 
M.  J.  H.  Joly. 


ilteettngjS  of  Sjotittit^. 

MEETINGS  OP  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK 


12.. 
12.. 
12.. 

12.. 
13.. 

13.. 


Maine  of  Society. 


Bradford 

Camera  Olub 

North  UiddleBex 

Bichmond 

Ashtou-auder-Lyne.. 


Bnbjeet. 


Birmingham  Photo.  Society 


13 Haclniey 

13 1  Lewisham  

1-4 i  OameraClab 

14 1  Leeds  Camera  Olub    .... 

14. Leytonstone  

14 Photographic  Glab 

14 I  Soathport  

15 I  London  and  ProFinclal . 

15 I  OameraClab 

15 ^  D.arwen   

15 Liverpool  Amateur 

Weat  Surrey 

Croydon  Uicroscopical  ., 
Liyxntme  


J  Bromide  Printing.      Slessr.t.   Nicholson 

1     and  NewBtead. 

Birds  and  Rocks.    Dr.  Collins. 

f  Venice  and  Laceme.     W.  F.  Fenton- 

\     Jones. 

j  Exhibitions   and   Hints    to    Exhibitors. 

I     The  President. 

Lecture.    W.  Lamond  Howie. 

^Demonstration  on  the    Production    of 

\     Carbou  and   Bromide  Enlargements, 

•<     Positives,  and  Negatives,  by  aid  of 

I     the     Society's    Enlarjint?    Lantern. 

L     W.  Bateman  and  C.  9.  Bavnton. 

J  The  Treatment  of  Figures.     Hev.  F.  C. 

t     Lambert. 

At  Home  Subjects.    W.  Thomas,  F.  E.P.S. 

Testing  Lantern  Slides. 

(  Beginners'  Lecture. — IL  Exposure  and 

1      Veoelopment,    A.  Homburg. 
I  Special  Meeting  at  New  Headquarters. 

I  Acetylene   Gas  for    Ordmarii    Use    and 

I     Lantern  Projection.     C.  Hoddle. 
I )  The  Pr«ctical   ITovtinj  of  C.  C.  Paper. 

'     George  Cross. 

Theory  of  Dcuelopmen'..    E.Banks. 

Tour  in  Spain.    J.  T.  Lees. 
Practical  Demonstration.    F.  Anyon. 
Lectnre. 

Conversational  Meeting. 
Open  Social  Meeting. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
-October  1, — Mr.  Bedding  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Wall  announced  that  the  rooDi  would  in  future  be  open  to  members 
at  seven  o'clock  on  Thursday  evenings,  when  the  iournals  would  be  available 
to  readers,  and  he  hoped,  in  this  and  other  ways,  to  make  things  more  lively. 

So  far  as  it  was  ready,  the  programme  for  the  session  was  read,  and  the 
desirability  of  their  co-operation  to  fill  up  vacant  dates  urged  on  the 
members. 

Mr.  Welkobd,  in  the  course  of  some  remarks,  said  it  had  been  thought  ad- 
visable that  there  should  be  a  paid  Recorder  to  take  notes  of  the  Association's 
proceedings,  and  he  proposed  that  such  should  be  lioue. 

Mr.  Hendebson  seconded  the  proposition,  and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

It  being  announced  as  an  Open  Evening,  when  various  objects  of  interest 
would  be  discussed,  Mr.  Henderson  invited  the  members  to  give  their 
opinions  as  to  the  lighting  of  a  portrait  negative,  which  he  brought  up,  and 
which  was  tiken  in  a  studio  with  gas  light,  supplied  from  twenty  incandescent 
hnmera,  with  an  exposure  of  six  seconds.  It  was,  moreover,  untouched.  He  also 
-showed  a  dozen  interesting  examples  of  Talbotype  negatives  on  waxed  paper, 
"Which  had  been  taken  between  the  years  1840  and  185."i.    Gelatine  prints  of  one  or 


two  were  shown,  and  they  exhibited  very  little  trace  of  grain.    The  rapid 
with  which  they  printed  was  surprising.    In  answer  to  a  remark,  he  thought 
they  would  enlarge  pretty  well. 

Mr.  Beckett  said  it  wouM  be  impossible  to  avoid  the  preience  of  grain  in 
enlarging  such  negatives. 

Mr.  J.  E.  HouD  said,  while  on  the  subject  of  paper  negatives,  that  Mr. 
Wellington  discouraged  waxing  of  his  negative  paper,  as  it  was  found  to  in- 
tensify the  grain  considerably. 

Mr.  Hkndkhson  remarked  that  the  different  qnalities  of  paper  had  a  lot  to 
do  with  that.  There  was  considerable  difliculty  with  modem  papers,  and 
waxing  was  injurious  unless  the  paper  was  absolutely  permeated. 

Mr.  Wall  suggested  that  the  difficulty  arose  from  the  fact  that  English 
papers  were  sized  with  gelatine,  while  foreign  papers  were  resin-aized. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon,  in  commenting  on  the  oft-repeated  statement  that  gelatina 
is  tanned  by  pyrogallol,  said  he  had  published,  with  another,  a  paper  showing 
that  pyro  itself  did  not  tan  gelatine,  and  he  had  brought  up  the  basil  of  their 
conclusions  in  the  shape  of  two  sealed  tubes  containuig  miztnres  of  dry  pyro, 
gelatine,  and  water,  which,  from  certain  peculiarities,  showed  that  pyro  itself 
had  no  tanning  action.    When  oxidised,  however,  pyro  will  tan. 

The  Celaibman  believed  that,  in  all  these  statements  to  which  Mr.  Haddon 
took  exception,  it  was  meant  tliat  the  tanning  action  of  pyro  was  when  tt  w«a 
used  in  comliination  with  the  other  constituents  of  the  developer.  He  conid 
not  recall  a  ilefinite  statement  that  pyro,  per  se,  had  any  tanning  action. 

Mr.  HoDU  said  that,  as  photographers,  we  were  only  concerned  with  pyro  in 
conjunction  with  the  developer,  and  it  was  well  known  that,  in  such  a  form,  it 
po.ssessed  a  tanning  influence  over  gelatine. 

With  regarrl  to  hyposulphite  of  soda  being  a  powerful  solvent  of  metallic 
silver.  Mr.  Haddiin  showed  a  piece  of  paper  enclosed  in  a  tube,  which  was 
sealed  some  twelve  months  ago,  contalnmg  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  hypo, 
and  it  could  lie  seen  that  the  metallic  silver  was  still  in  the  paper.  If  the  hypo 
were  a  solvent,  it  would  all  have  gone.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  presence  of 
oxygen,  hypo  has  this  power  of  dissolving  metallic  silver.  Mr.  Haddon  also 
showed  a  portion  of  a  plate  in  a  tube  containing  hypo  since  Novemlier  last,  the 
gradations  being  preserved  from  end  to  end. 

Mr.  Beckeit,  after  a  remark  by  Mr.  Everitt,  that  a  negative  left  in  the 
fixing  bath  for  some  days  experienced  a  reducing  action,  said  that  it  was  not 
always  so.  If  the  bath  had  been  much  used,  it  exercLsed  an  intensifying  action, 
and  this  was  very  noticeable  with  some  plates  if  left  too  long. 

Mr.  HoDD  had  heard  many  complaints  about  the  action  of  metabisulpbite  OB 
pyro,  so  that  in  a  short  time  its  developing  power  was  destroyed.  The  relative 
proportions,  as  recommended,  were  one  ounce  to  one  ounce,  but  he  had  satis- 
factorily used  much  less.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry,  he  said  the  action  would 
not  be  set  up  by  the  addition  of  alkali. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUR 
October  1, — Mr.  Frank  Haes  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  HoBACii  Wii.MKK  handed  to  the  Chairman  a  very  beautiful  portrait  of 
the  late  Mr.  Willi <m  Bedford,  which,  on  Itehalf  of  Mrs.  Bedford,  he  asked  the 
Club  to  accept.  In  presenting  the  portrait,  Mr.  Wilmer  said ;  "  In  pre- 
senting this  portrait  of  her  late  husband,  Mrs.  Bedford  hopes  that  it  will  help 
to  keep  his  memory  green  in  the  hearts  of  those  whose  affection  he  valued." 

Mr.  FoxLEB  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Club  and  his  own  pleasure  at 
receiving  so  kindly  a  gift  and  reminder  of  their  deceased  friend. 

Mr.  Bbidge  added  his  expression  of  thanks  and  appreciation  of  the  gift 
He,  with  others,  had  valued  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Bedford  very  highly,  and 
the  photograph  would  serve  as  a  very  pleasant  reminder  to  them  all  of  him. 

Mr.  Hae3  put  the  proposition  formally  to  the  members  that  the  Hon. 
Secretary  should  write  to  the  donor  and  e.xpress  the  Club's  thanks  for  the 
gift. 

The  motion  was  c.irried  unanimously. 

The  photograph,  which  appeared  to  be  a  carbon  enlargement,  about  18x12, 
framed  in  dark  oak  and  gold,  is  an  excellent  and  characteristic  likeness. 

Mr.  Fry  introduced  Mr.  George  Peck,  an  amateur  photographer  from 
Amsterdam,  and  the  Chairman,  welcoming  Mr.  Peck,  said  ne  hoped  he 
would  spend  a  pleasant  evening. 

Mr.  Snowden  Ward  delivered  his  lecture  upon 
Shakespeare  at  Home. 
By  means  of  an  excellent  set  of  lantern  slides,  many  of  which  attained  a  high 
degree  of  pictorial  merit,  Mr.  Ward  interested  a  full  attendance,  in  which  wer« 
included  many  ladies,  for  upwards  of  an  hour.  Mr.  Ward's  lecture  consisted 
of  the  relation  of  au  interesting  sequence  of  local  traditions,  upon  which  he 
had  skilfully  contrived  to  build  up  the  poet's  life  as  a  child,  a  lad,  and  a  man. 
He  showed  a  set  of  photographs  of  the  several  records  of  the  poet's  features, 
an  1  dealt  with  their  probable  verisimilitude,  finally  suggesting  the  Droeshout 
picture  as  probably  possessing  the  highest  claims  to  authenticity.  Other 
interesting  illustrations  were  :  Copy  of  registration  of  birth  ;  the  font  at  which 
he  was  baptized  ;  some  curious  frescoes  upon  which  the  lad  probably  gaze<l ; 
tlie  church  in  which  he  was  buried,  kc.  Mr.  Ward  held  his  audience  deeply 
interested. 

The  Chairman  congratulated  Mr.  Ward  upon  his  very  excellent  lecture,  and 
•  he  capital  negatives  and  slides,  which  he  understood  were  the  work  of  Mrs. 
Ward,  had  proved  deeply  interesting.  They  had  seen  Shakespeare  in  his 
liome  life  and  surroundings  more  fully,  and  more  intimately,  and  better  than 
they  could  possibly  have  Known  him  before. 

Mr.  O'Neill,  a  visitor  from  Birmingham,  asked  to  be  allowed  to  support 
the  Chairman's  remarks.  He  knew  the  district  well,  and  he  thoroughly  appre- 
listed  the  value  of  the  lecture,  which  he  hoped  to  induce  Mr.  Ward  to  deliver 
in  Birmingh.ini  at  an  early  date. 

The  Chairman  declared  it  unnecesstry  to  pass  a  formal  vote  of  thanks. 
Tiie  meeting  had,  by  its  spontaneous  acclamation,  signified  its  full  appreciation 
ut  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward's  efforts. 


Borough    Polytechnic   Photographic   Society. — September   30,    Annnal 
Gjueril  Meeting,  Mr.  A.  Bedding  in  the  chair. — The  Secbktaby  submitted  » 
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report  for  the  summer  session,  which  showed  that  thirty  excursions  had  been 
made  during  the  season  to  various  parts  of  Essex,  Hertfordshire,  Kent,  Mid- 
dlesex, and  Surrey,  special  mention  being  directed  to  the  first  outing,  which 
took  place  on  Good  Friday,  to  Kingston  and  the  neighbourhood  ;  also  to  the 
Whit  Monday  excursion  to  Windsor,  and  to  the  August  Bank  Holiday  outing 
tol  St.  Albans,  which  took  the  form  of  a  picnic,  and  proved  to  be  the  "  success 
of  the  season."  The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  : — 
President:  Mr.  Edric  Bayley,  l^CC—Vice-PreMdents  :  Rev.  A.  W.  .Jephson, 
M.A.,  Messrs,  C.  J.Whittuck  Rabbits,  J.  P.,  and  Walter  A.  Wigram. — Ckaimum: 
Mr.  Alfred  Bidding. — Librarian  and  Curator:  Mr.  W.  J.  M.  Nunn. — Ben. 
Treastirer :  Mr.  A.  W.  Lovell. — Hon.  Secretary:  Mr.  P.  C.  Comford. — 
Assistant  Bon.  Secretary :  Mr.  P.  J.  Brown.  The  Second  Annual  Exhibition 
■of  the  Society  will  be  held  .it  the  Institute,  103,  Borough-road,  S.E.,  on 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  December  28,  29,  30,  and  31. 
There  will  be  open  classes.  Entries  will  close  on  December  12.  Full  par- 
ticulars and  entry  forms  can  be  obtained  of  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  P.  C. 
■Comford,  103,  Borough-road,  S.E. 

Hackney  Fbotograplilc  Society.— On  the  29th  ult.,  Mr.  William  Rawlings 
presiding,  the  feature  of  the  evening  was  a  very  interesting  lecture,  illustrated 
by  lantern  slides,  on  the  Half-tone  Process,  by  Mr.  W.  Gamble. 

♦ 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONa 
1896. 

Oct.  9-Nov.  7 Photographic  Salon,  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly.    Alfred 

Maskell,  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly. 

„    9-Nov.  12    Royal    Photographic    Society.     R.    Child    Bayley,   12, 

Hanover-square. 

,,    9,10 Brixton  and   Claph.im  Camera  Club.      C.   F.   Archer, 

1  Gauden-road,  Claphani,  S.W. 

,,    26-31    Southport  Social  Photographic  Club. 

November  12  Dulwich  Photographic  Society. 

,,  17-20 Hackney  Photographic  Society. 

December  3,  4 Aintree  Photographic  Society.    K  P.  Heron,  2  Tilney- 

street,  Orrell  Park,  Aintree,  Liverpool 
Dec.  1896-Jan.  1897   Bristol  International.      Hon.   Secretary,   20,  Berkeley- 
square,  Clifton,  Bristol. 


'  Correspondents  should  never  wrrite  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.    No  notice  i8  takm 
of  communications  uf^less  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writerB  ore  given. 


TONING  DIFFICULTIES. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — "Perplexed  Printer,"  in  yonr  issue  of  October  2,  relates 
a  similar  experience  to  my  own.  I,  at  one  time,  had  great  difficulty  in 
toning  gelatine-chloride  with  the  snlphocyanide  bath.  There  was  always 
a  delightful  uncertainty  about  the  result,  one  never  knowing  whether  a 
print  which  left  the  toning  bath  a  good  colour  would  come  from  the  fixing 
bath  blue,  yellow,  green,  or  some  other  undesirable  shade.  I  followed 
the  manufacturer's  instructions  in  the  letter,  but  to  no  purpose.  At  last 
I  determined  to  throw  over  the  instructions  and  work  along  my  own 
lines.  By  a  process  of  varying  one  factor  and  then  another,  I  arrived  at 
the  following  conclusions  : — 

1.  That  the  sulphocyanide  bath  should  not  be  used  immediately  after 
mixing. 

2.  That,  when  once  mixed,  it  should  be  kept  in  complete  darkness  until 
wanted  for  use. 

3.  That  the  washing  before  toning  should  be  both  thorough  and 
regular. 

In  agreement  with  these  conditions,  I  adopted  the  two-stock  system 
>mixing  my  bath  in  the  following  proportions  : — 

Stock  A. 

Gold  chloride  60  graing. 

Water    60  drachms. 

Stock  B. 

Ammonia  snlphocyanide   4  ounces. 

Water  16J      „ 

Stock  C. 

Stock  A 2  drachms. 

StockB 2 

Water 5  ounces. 

Stock  C  must  be  mixed  at  least  twenty-four  hours  before  using,  and 
tept  in  total  darkness.  I  generally  mix  it  once  a  week,  finding  no 
difference  in  the  toning  at  the  end  of  the  week  from  the  beginning.  To 
-tone,  take  four  ounces  of  stock  C  for  each  sheet  of  paper  to  be  toned, 
which  allows  about  two  grains  of  gold  chloride  for  the  sheet,  and  add  it 
to  thirty  ounces  of  water,  or,  what  is  better,  the  same  amount  of  old 
toning  ;bath.  The  four  ounces  should  be  added  between  the  sheets, 
that  IS  to  say,  if  six  sheets  of  paper  are  to  be  toned,  it  is  better  to  add 
■the  stock  in  six  portions,  rather  than  put  the  whole  quantity  in  the  bath 
■at  the  commencement. 


By  adopting  this  method,  I  believe  "  Perplexed  Printer  "  would  be  able 
to  tone  his  paper  with  regularity,  and  obtain  any  desired  tone.  It  has 
worked  the  same  with  the  several  brands  that  I  have  tried. — I  am,  joars 
(fee,  John  A.  Bancall, 

42,  TontUy-hill,  East-hill,  Wandsworth.     Octoher  3,  1896. 


CONVENTION  SLIDES  AT  PALL  MALL. 
To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen, — Referring  to  the  views  of  scenes  visited  dnring  the  LeedB 
Convention  which  are  to  be  shown  on  November  4  at  the  Exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society  in  Pall  Mall,  will  you  kindly  allow  me  to 
inform  all  Convention  members  that  the  slides  must  reach  my  address 
before  Wednesday,  October  28  ? 

To  avoid  duplicates,  a  Committee  of  Selection  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Council  to  meet  on  the  evening  of  October  28,  at  Anderton's  Hotel, 
Fleet-street. 

The  slides,  after  exhibition  at  Pall  Mall,  will  be  retained  by  the  Council 
for  some  little  time,  as  many  Convention  members  have  expressed  their 
desire  to  exhibit  them  in  their  different  districts. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

E.  P.  Dbage,  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

95,  Blenheim-crescent,  London,  W. 


THE  KINETOSCOPE. 
To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen, — The  question  of  the  invention  of  the  kinetoseope,  which 
has  recently  been  discussed  in  your  columns,  may  possibly  be  to  some 
extent  cleared  up  by  a  reference  to  the  specifications  of  patents  for  the 
year  1809.  It  appears  that,  as  early  as  1868,  M.  Roman  Talbot  brought 
into  notice  an  optical  toy  containing  photographs  which  were  made  to 
pass  rapidly  beneath  a  Stanhope  lens,  and  which,  by  the  persistence  of 
vision,  gave  the  effect  of  motion.  This  instrument  he  called  the 
kinescope.  The  patent  specification,  published  in  the  following  year, 
relates  to  an  instrument  called  the  photoscope,  by  which  microscopic 
photographs  on  strips  of  glass  were  made  to  move  beneath  a  lens.  The 
different  pictures  were  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  effect  of  life  or 
animation. 

There  is  very  little  difference,  except  in  perfection  of  detail,  between 
these  early  instruments  and  the  kinetoseope  of  to-day.  The  principle,  at 
least,  has  been  public  property  for  nearly  thirty  years. — I  am,  yours,  Ac, 

J.  Vincent  Elsden. 

"ABOVE   THE  MORNING  MISTS." 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  criticism  of  my  weak  effort  hung  this  year  at 
the  Salon,  you  pointedly  asked  for  an  explanation  of  the  title  Above  the 
Morning  Mists.  Firstly,  I  must  express  my  picture  a  failure,  because  it 
fails  to  fulfil  its  title,  to  the  photographic  critics,  and  they  should  know. 
The  idea  was  a  picture,  viewed  from  the  mountain,  of  a  village  in  the 
valley  below,  and  the  mists  of  morn  partially  or  nearly  obscuring  it  (the 
village)  from  sight ;  whereas  the  standing  or  viewing  point,  and  the 
cottages  in  the  mid  distance,  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  above  the 
mist  which  lays  lower  in  the  valley. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  criticism  is  a  thoroughly  good  one ;  but  to  me  it 
is  an  enigma.  I  have  looked  at  it  and  read  it  time  after  time,  looking  at 
it  sideways — even  going  to  the  extent  of  standing  on  my  head  and 
viewing  it  with  my  feet,  but  have  ignominiously  failed  to  understand  the 
— "  If  so,  therefore,  what,"  &c. 

As  I  fear  I  am  missing  some  information,  which  I  should  know,  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  have  the  criticism  made  clearer.  Fred  Coop. 

Grove  Villa,  College-road,  Bromley. 

[We  have  submitted  the  above  letter  to  our  Critic.  "  Therefore 
— what,"  he  tells  us,  is  an  interrogative  method  of  expressing 
surprise  that  Mr.  Coop  took  the  photograph,  sent  it  to  the  Salon  and 
got  it  hung.  Mr.  Coop's  frank  admission  that  the  result  is  "  weak," 
and  a  "failure,"  however,  removes  all  cause  for  surprise  on  the 
second  and  third  grounds.  Our  critic  is  not  a  gymnast,  otherwise  he 
would  endeavour  to  take  an  inverted  view  of  Mr.  Coop's  photograph 
as  it  hangs,  in  the  hope  that  its  admitted  weakness  would  not  be  so 

conspicuous. — Ed.] 

» 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SALON  :  A  WARNING  TO  INTENDING 
EXHIBITORS. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — When  an  artist  is  invited  to  send  pictures  to  an  exhi- 
bition, it  is  understood  that  his  work  is  of  sufficient  merit  to  be  worthy 
of  a  place,  and  it  would  be  an  insult  to  reject  it. 

The  Photographic  Salon,  being  superior  to  all  other  art  clubs  (in  its 
own  estimation),  thinks  or  acts  differently. 

You  may  be  requested  to  submit  photographs,  and  pay  10.<.  or  12.-t.  for 
carriage,  as  the  writer  has  done,  not  to  speak  of  frames,  and  ha\e  all 
your  pictures  returned. 


October  ii,  1898] 
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Of  course,  no  photographer  of  repute  will  submit  to  be  dodged  a  second 
time  in  the  same  manner,  but  there  may  be  many  others  who  may  be 
allured  iti  the  same  way,  and  "  waste  their  aweetaasB  on  the  desert  air." 
— I  am,  .yours,  Ac,  J.  C.  Oliteb. 

2,  Royal-terrace,  Glasgow,  Oct.  2,  189(). 

THE  LINKED  BIKG. 
To  the  Editobs. 
Gentlemen, — In  an  article  on  Exhibitions  and  Judges  in  your  issue  of 
the  25th  ult  Mr.  Child  Bayley,  referring  to  a  previous  communication 
■from  Mr.  MaakeU,  supposes  that  the  opinions  therein  express^!  may  be 
"  regarded  ....  as  the  Linked  King's  aspect  towards  the  question." 
Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  use  the  publicity  of  your  columns  to  dis- 
abuse Mr.  Bayley  of  his  belief,  and  to  say  that  no  single  member  of  the 
Linked  Bing  is  authorised  to  speak  on  behalf  of  it  as  a  body.  It  exists 
on  the  basis  of  a  friendly  agreement  to  differ,  and  the  opinions  and 
liberty  of  its  members  are  untrammelled  by  any  necessity  for  accord  on 
the  subject  in  question  or  any  other. — I  am,  yours,  &o., 

Henby  E.  Davis. 
Camera  Club,  Charing  Cross-road,  W.C.,  October  3,  1896. 


TAKING  PHOTOGEAPHS  FOB  NOTHING. 

To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  to-day  received  a  circular  from  the  firm  of 
diarists  already  referred  to  in  your  pages  and  have  answered  it.  I 
enclose  you  a  copy  of  my  reply  which  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish. — I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  H.  H.  H.  Cambbon. 

70,  Mortimer-street,  W.,  October  1,  1896. 

"70,  Mortimer-street,  W.,  October  1,  1890. 

"Sir, — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  circular,  but  do  not  care  to  accept  the  terms 
of  biisiness  therein  proposed.  As  an  alternative  scheme,  I  myself  am  going  to 
publish  an  Almanac,  and  with  your  permission  shall  attach  a  coupon  which 
will  entitle  the  bearer  to  call  and  demand  one  of  your  excellent  diaries  free  of 
charge ;  this  will,  of  course,  cost  you  nothing,  and  must  prove  a  splendid 
advertisement  for  you.     I  shall  only  appoint  one  diarist  in  your  district. 

"I  may  mention  that  all  the  other  diarists  in  your  district  consider  this  pro- 
posal impertinent.  "Yours,  faithfully, 

"H.H.  H.  Camkros." 


THE  PHABMACY  ACT. 
To  the  Editobs. 

Genilemex, — I  observe  that  your  readers  are  taking  a  lively  interest  in 
the  discussion  which  is  at  present  going  on  over  the  above  Act.  I,  for  one, 
would  be  very  much  disappointed  if  extensive  ill  feeling  were  to  be  de- 
veloped between  photographers  and  chemists.  I  do  not,  however,  think 
that  there  is  much  danger  of  this.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  photo- 
graphers who  are  guilty  of  offences  against  the  Pharmacy  Act,  but  men 
who  supply  photographic  goods  and  chemicals,  partly,  no  donbt,  to  pro- 
fessional photographers,  but  mostly  to  amateurs. 

These  men  assume  various  fanciful  names,  such  as  "  Photographic 
Chemists,"  "  Dealers  in  Photographic  Chemicals,"  Ac,  under  cover  of 
which  they  make  infringements  of  the  Pharmacy  Act. 

About  their  guilt  there  can  be  no  argument.  The  Pharmacy  Act  is 
perfectly  plain.  It  draws  up  a  schedule  of  poisons,  which  cannot  be  sold 
by  any  but  those  who  have  complied  with  the  educational  demands  of  the 
State.  If  these  men  have  not  complied  with  those  demands,  they  must 
not  sell  scheduled  poisons.  This,  I  should  think,  ought  to  be  about  as 
plain  as  a  hole  in  a  ladder.  If  they  wish  to  set  the  Act  aside,  the  only 
honourable  method  they  can  adopt  is  to  try  and  get  it  repealed.  In  order 
to  this  end,  they  will  have  to  prove  that  it  has  been  no  safeguard  to  the 
pnbUc,  that  poisons  are  no  safer  in  the  hands  of  those  who  know  about 
them  than  in  the  hands  of  those  who  don't ;  that,  in  short,  science  and 
skill  are  in  no  way  superior  to  ignorance  and  lack  of  skill.  To  argue  that 
the  Act  was  never  meant  to  interfere  with  this  trader  and  the  other  out- 
side the  bounds  of  qualification  is  in  my  opinion  unworthy  of  thoughtful 
men.  The  glory  of  British  law  is  that  it  respects  not  persons.  A  man 
may  have  been  selling  poisons  before  the  passing  of  the  Act ;  but,  if  he  is 
not  regittfred.  he  must  not  sell  them  npw.  He  may  never  have  had  an 
accident,  and  he  may  be  as  careful  as  the  most  careful  chemist,  but  if  he 
is  not  registered  be  must  not  sell  poisons.  The  law  may  never  have  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  him  until  now,  but  he  has  been  living  in  the  shadow 
of  it  all  these  years,  and.  if  it  has  at  last  fallen,  he  ought  rather  to  be 
thankful  that  this  catastrophe  did  not  happen  sooner  than  be  angry  because 
it  has  happened  at  all.  After  all,  I  cannot  see  why  photographic  dealers 
should  make  so  bold  a  fight.  The  trade  in  scheduled  poisons  is  not  great. 
We  all  find  it  a  labour  at  times  to  take  signatures  and  make  inquiries 
about  a  few  pence  worth  of  corrosive  sublimate,  for  instance;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  (act,  unqualified  dealers  cannot  legally  keep  a  poison  book,  or 
take  signatures  at  all.  I  cannot  see  that  they  would  be  much  damaged  by 
filling  their  orders  and  sending  customers  to  chemists  for  things  they  may 
not  fupply.  Customers  would  soon  learn  to  know  exactly  what  must  be 
got  from  chemists,  and  unqualified  dealers  wouldn't  be  any  the  worse. 

The  Phamacy  Act  has  been  in  existence  for  a  good  many  years  now. 
It  has  not  hitherto  been  very  strictly  applied.     Similar  Acts  upon  the 


Continent  have  made  mnch  more  progresi.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
chemists  have  ased  it  harshly  against  men  who  were  old  in  bosineu 
before  it  became  law.  The  advance  of  science  and  national  progreaa 
demand  that  this  Act,  and  various  other  Acts  of  a  simil.v  type,  be  more 
stringently  carried  into  effect.  It  la  conclusively  proved  that  the  Phar- 
macy Act  has  been  a  great  benefit  to  the  nation  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  nation  soon  abolishes  laws  which  are  found  to  be  of  no  service. 
Most  of  the  men  who  are  offending  against  the  Act  have  been  acquainted 
with  it  all  along,  and  must  have  known  that  they  coald  not  go  on  for 
ever  breaking  a  law  which  is  just  as  binding  npon  mankind  as  the  law 
which  forbids  people  to  kill. — I  am,  youra,  &t.,  Stxtf.  Beid. 

Dumfries,  October  1,  1896. 

To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen,— Your  correspondent,  "Nemo,"  who,  by  the  way,  baa 
chosen  an  exceedingly  apt  noiii-de-plume,  has  a  peculiar  method  of  arga- 
ment.  His  idea  seems  to  be  that  of  endeavouring  to  cover  bis  oppo- 
nents with  every  kind  of  malignant  abuse  and  contempt. 

I  should  like  to  know  what  title  this  photographic  Shimel  has  to 
throw  aspersions  upon  an  honourable  craft,  the  members  of  which 
probably  have  as  much  honesty,  as  the  world  goes,  as  the  members  of 
any  other  fraternity? 

In  a  series  of  anecdotes,  the  falseness  and  absurdity  of  which  woald  be 
patent  to  any  reasonable  person,  he  asks  as  to  believe  that  chemists 
generally  are  charlatans,  bumptuous,  and,  worst  of  all,  dishonest.  Now, 
there  are  bumptious  as  well  as  black  sheep  in  every  fold,  and  I  doabt 
not  that  in  every  business  as  well  as  in  this  there  are  men  who  in  this 
way  deceive  themselves,  but  not  others ;  but,  really,  one  is  reminded  of 
the  old  proverb,  "Thofe  who  live  in  glass  houses  should  not  throw 
stones." 

Who  ever  read  a  more  bumptious  letter  than  that  of  "  Nemo?"  Like 
most  bumptious  people,  be  gives  himself  away  in  every  sentence.  He 
lets  us  know  that  he  is  on  speaking  terms  with  an  eminent  London 
surgeon.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  he  doesn't  improve  these  valuable  con- 
versations with  his  distinguished  friend  by  asking  him  to  set  him  right  in 
his  ideas  of  the  Pharmacy  Act  relating  to  poisons.  He  would  certainly 
inform  him  that  the  law  does  not  require  the  signatuie  in  the  poison- 
book  with  certain  poisons,  but  it  does  with  others,  and  for  very  good 
reasons.  He  would  lell  him  that  the  Poisons  Act  was  not  framed  by  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  but  by  Parliament,  and  that  the  Society  is 
intrusted  by  the  Government  with  the  duty  of  seeing  it  properly  carried 
out.  Oxalic  acid  and  spirits  of  salts  are  dangerous  chemicals,  but  they 
are  things  of  daily  necessity,  and  consequently  are  found  in  every  house- 
hold. 'They  are  not  virulent  poisons  in  the  same  sense  as  perchloride  of 
mercury,  two  grains  of  which  are  sufficient  to  convert  any  person  into  a 
"  Nemo."  Common  drugs,  such  as  Epsom  salts,  or  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
will  produce  death  if  they  are  only  taken  to  the  extent  of  a  few  ounces. 

As  a  photographic  chemist  I  should  personally  not  have  the  smallest 
objection,  from  the  pecuniary  point  of  view,  to  any  one  selling  corrosive 
sublimate.  Tlie  law  was  framed,  however,  to  protect  the  public,  and, 
with  poisonous  substances,  as  with  everything  else,  one  has  to  draw  the 
line  somewhere.  Your  correspondent's  remark  about  the  ignorance  of 
chemistry  among  chemists  is  distinctly  untrue.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
qualification  of  pharmaceutical  cbemisi,  the  examination  in  organic  and 
inorganic  chemistry  is  of  an  equal  stringency  with  the  B.Sc.  examination, 
and  possibly  "Nemo"  will  marvel  to  learn  that  a  complete  and  an  ad- 
vanced knowledge  of  botany,  and  physics,  and  other  subjects  is  essential 
to  success  in  the  examination.  The  fable  about  his  having  been  charged 
eighteenpence  for  a  gallon  of  distilled  water  I  do  not  believe,  nor,  I  am 
sure,  will  any  one  else  ;  nor  will  any  one,  I  am  confident,  support  the 
principle  that,  because  an  individual  has  chanced  to  forget  that  supplying 
■'  Nemo  "  with  goods  previously  cost  this  courteous  customer  eighteen- 
pence  only,  instead  of  half-a-crown,  he  is  necessarily  dishonest. 
Dishonesty  as  often  lies  in  making  wrong  interpretations  of  other 
people's  actions  as  it  does  in  taking  advantage  of  their  ignorance. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  A  Pbaruacectical  Cbsuist. 

October  3,  1896. 


^n^totvH  to  eorreieiponlient;^. 


•»•  All  nuUters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  thit  Joubwal  inelMdiitg 
oueries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  EDrrORS,  Thi  British  JotrBNAL  or 
Photoobapht,"  2,  Tork-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  Inattention  tt 
this  ensures  delay. 

•,•  CommuniccUions  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  Inuiness  affairs 
shotUd  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  H«nbt  Obmkwood  ft  Ca,  2,  Tork-strtel. 
Covent  Oarden,  London. 

Photografhs  Rxgisterbd  :— 

Debenham  &  Co.,  5,  Clifford-street,  York.— Photojropk  of  Rev.  Canon  TtntpU. 
A.  James  Tyler,  S,  Oreek-roid,  March,  0»,m\».— Photograph  of  railtray  collision  ol 
March  Station  on  Seittimhtr  23,  1896. 
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Seceu-ed. — T.  Hatward  ;  F,  Whaley  ;  A.  Evans.    Thanks.    Next  week. 

Acetylene  for  Portraiture. — Acetylene  Light.  See  the  pressnt  number 
of  the  Journal  ;  also  write  Messrs.  Thorn  &  Hoddle,  169,  Camberwell 
New-road. 

Lenses  for  Stereo  Work. — Ptko.  For  such  work  as  you  describe,  a  pair  of 
lenses  of  the  rectilinear  type,  not  exceeding  four  inches  focus,  would 
perhaps  be  best. 

Retouchinq  Medium. — Pyro  says  :  "Would  you  kindly  give  me  name  of 
dealer  in  London  supplying  retouching  medium  mentioned  in  Harold 
Baker's  letter  in  recent  issue  ;  also  the  name  it  is  sold  under  ?" — It  is 
sold  under  the  name  of  Harold  Baker's  retouching  medium  by  Messrs. 
Houghton  &  Sons,  89,  High  Holborn,  W.G. 

Photo-Lithogr,vphy. — R.  SiMiiONDS.  As  the  transfer  ink  adheres  all  over 
the  paper,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  gelatine  coating  has  become  in- 
soluble, i.e.,  does  not  absorb  water  in  the  unacted  portions  (by  light). 
Too  longkeeping  after  sensitising,  exposure  to  light,  &c.,  may  be  the 
cause.    Dry  quickly  and  use  soon  afterwards. 

.iBNS  Aperture. — R.  Mather  says  :  "I  beg  to  draw  your  attention  to  Mr. 
Gruncell's  interesting  letter  on  '  Flashlight  Photography,"  which  appears 
in  last  week's  issue  of  your  valued  Journal.  On  p.  78,  line  12, 
I  read  :  '  My  whole-plate  flashlights  are  taken  with  one-sixteenth  inch.' 
May  I  ask,  Is  this  not  a  misprint  for  six  inches?" — Probably  a  "six- 
inch  lens  "  is  meant. 

A  History  ok  Photoorafhy. — Books  says:  "Will  you  kindly  inform  me 
whether  there  is  such  a  book  published  that  gives  the  full  history  of 
photography  from  the  time  it  was  first  invented,  and  through  what 
publisher  can  I  obtain  such  a  book  ?" — In  reply  :  There  is  a  vt-ry  good 
History  of  Photography  by  Mr,  W.  Jerome  Harrison.  It  is  published, 
we  think,  by  Messrs.  Iliffe  &  Son,  3,  St.  Bride-street,  E.C.  We  do  not 
know  the  price. 

JlDDRESS  Wanted. — W.  G.  Stretton,  of  the  Port  Commissioners,  Rangoon, 
says  :  "A  few  months  ago  1  noticed  an  advertisement  in  your  paper  to 
this  effect :  'To  put  clouds  in  bromide  prints,  2s.  6d. — Haig.'  1  for- 
get the  address.  I  remitted  2s.  6d.  for  the  pamphlet  by  money  order, 
but  forgot  to  advise  by  letter.  Will  you  kindlv  give  the  address  through 
your  columns  ? " — In  reply  :  The  address  is,  J.  G.  Haig,  14,  Davisville- 
road,  Shepherd's  Bush,  W. 

Half-tone  Three-colour  Negatives. — Helios  says;  "Would  you  please 
tell  me  if  it  is  possible  to  take  half-tone,  three-colour  negatives  direct 
from  original,  using  wet  collodion  ?  If  so,  what  colour  filters  and  sensi- 
tisers  would  you  recommend  for  use  with  Fleming's  heliochrome  inks  ? 
If  I  procured  a  spectroscope  and  prism,  would  I  experience  much  diffi- 
culty in  making  my  own  screens  ?" — In  reply  :  See  leading  article  in  the 
present  number  of  the  Journal. 

Patent  Shutter. — Doubtful  asks  :  "Will  you  please  tell  me  if  the  patent 

for  shutter  as  advertised  is  a  valid  one,  and  if 's  patent  does  not 

anticipate  it,  and  which  has  already  expired '!" — We  do  not  give  advice 
on  the  subject  of  the  validity  or  otherwise  of  photographic  patents,  and, 
if  we  did,  we  should  hesitate  to  hazard  an  opinion  with  regard  to 
shutters — their  name  is  legion.  If  you  are  really  interested  in  the 
matter,  you  had  better  consult  an  experienced  patent  agent. 

"Copyright. — T.  Benoe.  If  the  photograph  was  taken  to -your  order,  and  the 
copyright  in  it  duly  assigned  to  you  by  the  one  who  took  it  for  a  stipu- 
lated sum,  the  copyright  is  undoubtedly  yours.  Therefore  you  should 
lose  no  time  in  prooeedinc;  against  the  illustrated  paper  for  its  infringe- 
ment. Considering  the  subject,  and  the  fact  that  the  photograph  cannot 
be  repeated,  as  well  as  its  interest,  we  should  advise  you  to  assess  the 
damages  at  a  fairly  substantial  amount,  particularly  as  the  journal  in 
question  has  a  very  large  circulation. 

•Classes  in  connexion  with  the  Science  and  Art  Dbpartsient. — Snahk 
says  :  "  I  shall  be  much  obliged  it  you  will  inform  me  if  there  are  any 
classes  in  photography  held  in  connexion  with  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  at  South  Kensington,  or  anywhere  else  in  or  near  London, 
otherwise  than  those  at  the  Regent-street  Polytechnic  ? " — In  reply  :  We 
are  not  aware  of  such  classes  being  held.  Some  reader  may  perhaps  be 
able  to  say  whether  there  are  any  ;  but  the  City  and  Guilds  Technical 
Institute  of  London  conduct  examinations  in  connexion  with  the  Poly- 
technic and  similar  classes. 

(Lens. — J,  K.  Crosse.  The  lenses  in  question  are  in  high  repute.  Your 
measurement  of  the  focus,  "about  six  or  seven  feet  from  a  gas  flame," 
is  too  indefinite  to  form  any  opinion  on.  We  should  say,  from  what, 
we  know,  that  the  lens  is  well  adapted  for  quick  work.  Of  course,  the' 
smaller  the  stop  used  the  longer  must  be  the  exposure,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  greater  will  be  the  "depth  of  focus."  It  is,  of  course,  quite 
possible  to  get  good  enlargements  from  hand-camera  negatives,  provided 
they  are  sharp.  If  they  are  not  sharp,  we  have  little  hesitation  in  saying 
that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  lens  in  question. 

<Jerman  Photographic  Papers.— A.  0.  YARDLEYsays:  "Can  you  give  me 
any  information  respecting  advertisements  for  photographic  situations 
in  Germany,  whether  there  are  any  papers  for  the  purpose  ;  I  am 
desirous  of  obtaining  such  a  situation  as  assistant  operator,  retoucher, 
and  in  the  reception  room. " — In  reply  :  We  append  the  names  of  the 
principal  German  photographic  papers  and  the  towns  of  their  publica- 
tion. You  must  write  them  for  further  particulars,  their  charges,  &c., 
for  advertisements,  which  we  are  unable  to  give  you.  Photofjraphisches 
Wochenblatt.  Potsdammer-strasse,  89,  Berlin  :  Deutsche  Photographen 
Zeitun^,  Weimar  ;  PhotoarapMsches  Arehiv,  Dusseldorf ;  Photo- 
yraphiache  MitlheUungen,  Dessauerstrasse,  46,  Berlin. 


Wooden  Developing  Trays. — H.  V.  says  :  "  I  have  had  three  wooden  tanks 
made  for  washing  bromide  prints,  but  I  find  they  leak  very  much  :  so 
would  you  kindly  inform  me  of  the  best  means  of  stopping  the  leaking  1 " 
— In  reply:  Coat  the  joins  of  the  trays  with  melted  paraCSn  by  means 
of  a  brush  ;  a  mixture  of  melted  resin  and  beeswax  also  answers. 

Grubb's  Rectangular  Prismatic  Stereoscope. — Stereoscope  says :  "At 
the  beginning  of  the  Almanac  for  1895  there  is  an  article  on  the  By- 
paths of  Stereoscopic  Photography,  and  in  this  there  is  a  description  of 
Grubb's  rectangular  prismatic  stereoscope  (illustrated).  Could  you 
favour  me  with  full  particulars  as  to  dimensions,  &c. ,  to  make  one,  or 
can  they  be  bought  ready-made  ?  Also,  please  say  the  size  of  the 
prisms,  and  if  lenses  are  required  as  well,  and  where  the  prisms  can  be 
bought." — In  reply:  The  luUest,  and,  indeed,  the  only  available,  in- 
formation on  the  subject  is  contained  in  Sir  Howard  Grubb's  original 
paper  on  <So»ie  Xew  forms  of  Stereoscopes.  This  is  printed  at  p.  H 
(February  14)  of  our  volume  for  1879,  to  which  we  must  refer  our 
correspondent. 

Coloured  Transparencies.  —  C.  H.  Price  says:  "I  saw,  some  time 
ago,  a  method  of  toning  gelatine  transparencies.  I  thought  it  was 
in  the  Journal,  but,  after  looking  through  the  back  numbers,  I  was 
unable  to  find  it,  and  suppose  it  was  in  some  other  paper.  I  shall  be 
greatly  obliged  if  you  can  assist  me.  I  propose  to  tone  a  few  trans- 
parencies made  on  the  ordinary  dry  plate,  sepia,  blue,  and  green.  Will 
you  kindly  tell  me  how  to  proceed  to  get  these  colours,  and  whether  the 
developer  employed  would  make  any  difference  in  the  result ',  I  use 
pyro  soda." — In  reply:  We  cannot  trace  the  .article  referred  to.  We 
know  of  no  process  of  development  which,  in  one  transparency,  will 
simultaneously  yield  sepia,  blue,  and  green  tones — for  that  is  what  our 
correspondent  appears  to  want. 

Colour  Photography. — W.  A.  Dellbar  says  :  "Will  you  kindly  inform  me 
whether  Ives's  process  of  colour  photography  has  been  made  public,  and, 
if  so,  what  it  is?" — In  reply  :  Yes  ;  the  process  referred  to  has  been 
frequently  described  in  our  pages  by  Mr.  Ives  and  others.  We  should 
recommend  our  correspondent,  if  he  is  interested  in  the  subject,  to  run 
through  the  indices  of  the  volumes  of  this  Journal  for  the  past  seven 
or  eigtit  years,  and  read  the  various  articles  on  colour  photography.  In 
the  mean  while,  we  may  briefly  state  that  the  process_referred  to  con- 
sists in  the  main  of  taking  three  negatives  through  three'  different  colour 
filters,  making  therefrom  transparencies,  which  are,  as  it  were,  exactly 
superposed  behind  their  respective  colour  filters,  and  viewed  or  pro- 
jected as  a  transparency.  See  this  Journal  for  January  17,  1896,  for 
a  fuller  description  of  Mr.  Ives's  process,  camera  and  photo-chromo- 
scope. 

Light  with  Long  and  Short-focus  Lantern  Objectives.— Blow  Through 
says  :  "1  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  would  give  me  in  your  next 
issue  an  answer  to  the  following  question  :  Would  an  illuminant  (say, 
safety  jet),  which  will  light  a  ten-foot  disc  with  a  six-inch  objective, 
light  equally  well  a  disc  of  the  same  size  with  a  nine  or  twelve-inch 
objective,  the  same  aperture  beiug  used  in  all  cases  ;  or  would  the 
gi-eater  distance  it  would  be  necessary  to  remove  the  lantern  from  the 
screen  with  the  longer-focus  lenses  operate  prejudicially  on  the  bright- 
ness of  the  light .'" — In  reply  :  We  quote  from  an  article  on  the  subject 
that  appeared  in  a  former  volume  of  the  Almanac  :  "  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  a  long-focus  objective  demands  that  the  light  be  brought 
nearer  to  the  condenser,  and  that  an  objective  of  large  diameter  will 
grasp  and  project  all  the  rays,  it  will  be  seen  that,  unless  the  atmo- 
sphere in  the  hall  be  thick  and  absorbent  of  light,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  screen  should  not  be  well  illuminated." 

Photographs  fob  A  Bazaar. — C.  W.M.  writes;  "A  curate  in  our  village  took 
some  half-plate  negatives  of  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  church. 
They  were  very  bad,  but  he  brought  them  to  me  to  touch  up  and  make 
the  best  I  could  of,  and  to  make  several  dozen  prints  from,  to  sell  at  a 
bazaar  as  his  own  work  as  an  amateur.  The  negatives  wanted  a  lot  of 
working  upon,  and  dodging  in  the  printing  and  like  most  work  of  the 
kind,  was  more  trouble  than  it  was  worth.  The  prints  were  sold  at  the 
bazaar  at  one-and-sLxpence  each.  I  sent  in  the  bill  for  the  prints, 
mounted  on  tinted  mounts,  as  six  shillings  a  dozen,  and  now  he  refuses 
to  pay  because  the  charge  is  e.corhitant,  as  the  mounts  only  cost  so  much 
per  dozen  and  the  paper  so  much  a  sheet.    My  name  in  no  way  appears 

on  the  prints,  as  they  were  sold  as  being  taken  by  the  Rev.  .     How 

shall  I  act ' " — The  charges  are  very  rea8on,able,  and  we  should  say,  Take 
out  a  summons  at  the  County  Court,  and,  no  doubt,  it  will  be  at  once 
paid  by  the  curate,  who  takes  sole  credit  for  the  work. 

Carbon  Tissue. — Norman  asks  :  "  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  give  me,  in 
your  Answers  to  Correspondents,  a  formula  for  carbon  tissue  ?  I  want 
to  know  the  percentage  of  gelatine  required,  in  the  first  place,  and, 
secondly,  if  a  'soft  gelatine'  is  one  that  will  absorb  a  large  quantity  of 
water.  Qiiantiimsuff.  of  a  soft  gelatine  is  the  extent  of  information  usu- 
ally given  in  text-books. " — The  manufacturers  of  carbon  tissue  do  not  pub- 
lish the  formulse  they  employ  therefore  we  are  unable  to  give  those  of  any 
of  the  commercial  tissues.  This  will,  however,  give  a  very  good  tissue  : 
Gelatine  (say.  Nelson's  transparent  sheet  gelatine),  4  pounds ;  sugar, 
j  of  a  pound ;  water,  15  pints  ;  pigment  (whatever  is  preferred), 
tjuani.  suff.  This  must  only  be  taken  as  a  rough  guide,  as  gelatine, 
even  of  tiie  same  brand,  varies  with  different  batches,  and,  in  dealing 
with  them,  experience  is  required  to  obtain  the  best  results.  It  will  be 
manifest  that,  in  the  selection  of  the  pigments  to  be  used,  only  those 
must  be  chosen  for  the  different  colours  which  will  be  inert  on  the 
gelatine,  and  themselves  unaffected  by  the  bichromates-— Indian  ink  or 
lamp-black,  for  example.  By  "  soft  gelatine  "  is  generally  understood  a 
soluble  kind,  such  as  those  known  as  "soup  gelatines,"  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  hard  kinds,  such  as  Coignet's  Gold  Medal,  and  the  like. 
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OUR  FORTHCOMING  ALMANAC. 

The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  1897  is  now 
in  an  advanced  state  of  preparation.  A  feature  of  the  volume 
for  the  past  thirty  years  has  been  the  co-operation  of 
numerous  friends  and  readers  of  the  Journ-'VL,  and  the 
Editor  takes  the  opportunity  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
support  so  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  his  predecessors 
may  be  continued  to  him. 

We  especially  invite  contributions  on  topics  of  practical  interest, 
and  should  feel  obliged  if  the  articles  and  any  accompanying 
sketches  are  sent  to  us  at  once. 

Secretaries  of  Societies,  and  especially  of  those  established  since 
the  appearance  of  the  last  Almanac,  will  oblige  us  by  for- 
warding lists  of  officers  and  other  details  for  inclusion  in  the 
Directory  of  Photographic  Societies,  in  order  that  the  list 
may  be  made  as  complete  as  possible. 

The  Publishers  wish  us  to  remind  intending  advertisers  that 
the  announcement  pages  of  the  Almanac  are  filling  rapidly, 
and  that,  to  ensure  insertion  and  good  positions,  orders  and 
copy  should  reach  them  forthwith. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Copyright  Union, 
held  on  October  8,  and  that  is  repotted  in  another  part  of 
the  Journal,  passed  off  extremely  well,  barring  a  slight  note  of 
dissatisfaction  as  regards  Rule  23,  which  fixes  the  minimum  fee 
to  be  charged  by  members  at  half  a  guinea.  But  the  Chair- 
man pointed  out,  as  it  has  been  pointed  out  over  and  over 
again,  that  the  minimum  fee  was  decided  upon  after  great  de- 
liberation, and  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  it  was  desirable 
to  consult  the  interests  of  the  greater  instead  of  the  lesser 
number  of  photographers.  We  have  so  recently  (August  H) 
exhaustively  reviewed  tbe  work  of  the  Union  and  discussed  its 
prospects,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  traverse  the  ground 
again ;  but  we  may  remark  that  our  continued  observation 
and  experience  of  what  we  may  term  the  Copyright  Conflict,  in 
which  photographers  are  at  present  engaged,  justifies  us  in 
again  advising  them  to  join  the  Photographic  Copyright  Union, 
which  does  useful  work  that  benefits  the  whole  photographic 
profession,  and  charges  its  members  no  subscription  whatever ! 


In  response  to  our  inquiry  of  last  week  as  to  whether  some 
purchaser  of  the  secret  method  of  preveDting  halation,  already  re- 
ferred to  in  our  columns,  would  tell  us  if  we  had  been  rightly 
apprised  as  to  its  nature,  a  correspondent  sends  us  a  complete 
copy  of  the  formula,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  our 
original  information  was  correct :  "  Plan  or  method  to  prevent 
fog  or  halation  during  the  photographing  of  interiors  of  every 
description  :  First  place  your  camera  in  the  proper  place  and 
focus,  then  attach  a  small  piece  of  wood,  or  wire,  from  the 
front  of  camera  above  lens,  about  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  so 
that  the  end  will  clear  hood  of  lens  ;  then  suspend,  by  means  of 
very  fine  wire,  a  piece  of  either  thin  zinc,  brown  or  black 
paper,  cut  the  size  and  shape  of  window  or  windows,  as  shown 
on  focussing  glass  (on  which  it  might  be  traced  from),  move  It 
backwards  or  forwards  until  you  see  it  exactly  to  cover  the 
window  on  focussing  glass;  this  must  be  done  with  the 
diaphragm  you  intend  using.  Now,  we  will  presume  that  the 
exposure  required  for  interior  would  be  one  hour;  after 
exposing  remove  the  adapter  from  before  the  lens,  and  expose 
the  whole  from  three  to  four  minutes  according  to  the  amount 
of  transparent  glass.  Of  course,  judgment  must  be  used,  ia 
case  the  time  of  exposure  be  more  or  less." 
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We  are  informed  that  Dr.  Eder,  of  the  Imperial  High  School 
of  Photography,  at  Vienna,  has  purchased  about  thirty  re- 
productions of  the  pictures  now  hanging  in  the  Exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society  in  Pall  Mall.  This  result  is 
directly  traceable  to  the  Society's  illustrated  catalogue. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Messes.  F.  Brabt  &,  Co.,  of  Fitzroy  AVorks,  352  to  364, 
Eustou-road,  N.W.,  draw  our  attention  to  the  fact  that,  after 
experiments  lasting  over  three  years,  they  have  perfected  a 
solder  for  aluminium  which  they  find,  from  severe  tests,  will 
not  only  hold  but  will  make  a  bright,  strong,  clean,  and  neat 
joint.  Messrs.  Braby  state  they  do  not  sell  the  solder,  but 
they  invite  manufacturers  to  send  their  work  to  be  soldered  by 
them.  #  ^(.  * 

During  the  sojourn  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  at  Balmoral, 
two  famous  photographs  of  the  Royal  Scots  Greys,  published 
by  Messrs.  Gregory,  of  the  Strand,  were  submitted  to  His 
Imperial  Majesty,  who  graciously  expressed  a  wish  to  retain 
them.  One  of  them  shows  the  entire  regiment  on  parade  at 
the  cavalry  barracks  at  Aldershot;  the  other,  a  section  of 
four  members  of  the  regiment  engaged  at  tent -pegging.  This 
latter  photograph  is  a  very  remarkable  specimen  of  instan- 
taneous photography.  The  object  the  photographer,  Mr.  F.  G.  0. 
Stuart,  had  in  view  was  to  get  a  picture  at  the  moment  that 
the  lances  of  the  horsemen  struck  the  pegs  ;  it  was  therefore 
arranged  that  the  camera  should  be  placed  immediately  in 
front  of  the  advancing  cavalrymen,  and  about  twenty-five  yards 
from  the  pegs  ;  and,  in  order  not  to  run  down  the  photographer, 
it  was  arranged  that,  immediately]  the  pegs  had  been  struck, 
the  two  left-hand  men  of  the  section  were  to  wheel  to  the 
left,  while  the  two  on  the  right  wheeled  to  the  right.  The 
result  was  eminently  satisfactory,  for,  by  a  most  extraordinary 
stroke  of  good  luck,  each  man  caught  his  peg,  and  the  picture 
obtained  is  a  perfect  representation  of  four  horses  at  full 
gallop  coming  straight  at  you.  The  shutter  used  was  the 
Thornton-Pickard  focal  plane,  and  the  exposure  on  this  par- 
ticular occasion  was  the  one  five-hundredth  part  of  a  second. 

•  #  » 

Mr.  W.  p.  Marsh,  of  Bognor,  writes  us :  "I  enclose  a 
cutting  from  the  Ladt/  of  October  1,  189G,  a  reprint  of  which, 
I  think,  would  amuse  many  readers  of  the  Journal  who  may 
not  have  seen  the  Ladi/.  If  this  expert  girl  photographer 
would  take  into  partnership  an  expert  boy  ditto,  what  a 
fortune  they  might  soon  make  when  on  their  holiday  trips ! 
No  wonder  professional  photograpliy  is  not  as  of  yore. 
Perliaps  the  expert  young  lady  could  honour  the  coupons 
of  the  celebrated  firm  of  diarists?" 


We  app?nd  the  extract  referred  to  : — 

"Itinerant  photography  as  a  possible  employment  for 
women  has  its  good  points,  though  they  will  not  appeal  to 
the  gentle  sex  when  lusty  winds  do  blow,  and  the  rain  it 
raineth  every  day,  as  now.  However,  for  next  year  the  idea 
has  its  advantages,  and  should  be  stored  up  in  the  memory- 
box  of  those  who  want  '  holiday  engagements.'  Good  accounts 
reach  us  of  the  comfortable  little  sum  made  over  and  above 
her  expenses  by  an  expert  girl  photographer  this  summer. 
She,  with  her  camera,  went  a  trip  through  some  lovely 
country,  and  obtained  very  great  success  as  a  portrait-taker, 
also  receiving  orders  from  people  for  favourite  nooks  and 
crannies   in   their    gardens    and    houses,    family   groups,  and 


actually  pet  and  agricultural-show  animals.  Her  winter's 
work  will  consist  ia  making  all)ums  for  sale  in  the  districts 
she  has  worked,  and  lantern  slides  which  she  will  sell  to  local 
and  district  dealers  in  these  now  fashionable  commodities." 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  financial  success  alleged  to  have 
been  secured  by  the  young  lady  referred  to  will  not  incite 
other  members  of  her  sex  to  pass  their  holidays  ia  a  similar 
manner.  "  Itinerant  photography,"  as  it  is  here  understood,  is 
a  precarious  method  of  earning  money,  unless,  as  in  the  few 
successful  cases  that  we  can  at  this  moment  call  to  mind,  it  is 
followed  up  in  a  systematised  business  way.  We  are  aware  of 
some  photographers  who  live  caravan  fashion  from  April  to 
October,  and  make  a  living  by  travelling  jihotography,  but  it 
is  hard  work.  "Itinerant  photography,"  even  as  a  holiday 
engagement  for  ladies,  looks  pretty  and  poetical  on  paper ;  in 
practice,  it  would  almost  certainly  be  found  prosaic  and  un- 
satisfactory, especially,  we  fear,  to  the  amateur  young  women's 

patrons  ! 

— ■ ^ 

PANORAMIC  PHOTOGRAPHS  TAKEN  IN  SECTIONS. 
In  concluding  the  previous  article  on  the  above  subject  (see 
page  611,  ante),  it  was  incidentally  mentioned  that  there  were 
other  methods  by  which  the  junctions  of  the  various  sections 
can  be  more  successfully  hidden  than  is  possible  by  mounting 
the  finished  prints  in  juxtaposition.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  the 
picture  were  on  one  piece  of  paper,  and  from  a  single  negative, 
a  better  result  would  be  obtained  in  the  end  than  by  printing 
from  the  negatives  separately,  and  joining  the  prints  after- 
wards. This  can  be  done  by  reproducing  the  various  negatives 
as  a  single  one.  Doing  this  may  seem  a  formidable  under- 
taking to  some,  but  it  really  is  not  so  in  practice. 

Premising  that  the  negatives  were  taken  with  the  pre- 
cautions alluded  to  in  the  previous  article,  this  is  the  pro- 
cedure. We  commence  by  neatly  stopping  out  the  sky  in  all 
the  negatives  with  black  varnish,  so  that  it  prints  quite  white. 
The  iiest  thing  is  to  make  transparencies  from  them  in  film 
form.  The  best  way  of  doing  that,  for  the  present  work,  is  to 
make  them  on  celluloid  films.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
mention  that  they  must  all  be  of  the  same  density  and  of  the 
same  colour.  The  exposure,  which  is  best  made  to  artificial 
light,  should  be  full,  so  that,  when  the  pictures  are  developed, 
there  are  no  really  clear  portions  except  the  skies.  These  should 
be  free  from  tint,  or,  if  tinted  at  all,  the  tint  should  be  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  all  of  tliem.  It  is,  however,  better  to  avoid 
any  tinting  whatever,  either  by  a  liberal  use  of  sulphite  in  the 
developer  or  by  the  use  of  one  free  from  staining  properties. 
The  transparencies  should  be  made  tolerably  dense,  or  a 
vigorous  negative  cannot  be  easily  obtained  from  them.  If 
there  should  be  a  difierence  in  any  of  the  transparencies,  it 
will  be  better  at  once  to  replace  the  faulty  ones  rather  than 
attempt  any  after-dodging.  No  trouble  should  be  spared  at 
this  stage  of  the  work,  because  on  the  character  of  the 
transparencies  depends  entirely  the  perfection,  or  otherwise,  of 
the  negative. 

A  perfect  set  of  transparencies  having  been  secured,  we  next 
proceed  to  combine  thiem  in  the  following  manner  :  Take  a 
sheet  of  perfectly  flat  glass — preferably  patent  plate — large 
enough  to  contain  them,  and  place  it  upon  a  retouching  desk,  or 
prop  it  up  in  a  sloping  position  in  front  of  a  window,  with  a 
piece  of  white  paper  behind  it  to  reflect  the  light  through. 
Now  take,  say,  the  centre  transparency  and  secure  it,  top  and 
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Xiunar  Photograph, — In  the  current  number  of  Knoioledgc  is 
a  photograph  of  a  portion  of  the  moon  on  a  very  large  scale — forty- 
four  inches  to  the  moon's  diameter.  It  was. taken  with  the  great 
Lick  telescope  and  the  Brashear  enlarging  lens,  and  represents  the 
ragged  surface  of  the  moon  with  its  craters  and  walled  plains  with 
marTellous  reality. 

The  Duration  of  the  Xlontg'en  Ztadiation  at  each 

Spark.— This  subject  was  discussed  at  the  British  Association,  the 
other  day,  by  Dr.  F.  T.  Trouton,  the  results  he  obtained  with  a 
simple  apparatus  that  he  described  showing  that  the  radiation  lasted 
for  a  time  varying  from  ^.i^  of  a  second  to  joJoo-  Similar  results 
were  obtained  with  a  phosphorescent  screen,  but  the  same  exactitude 
■was  not  attainable  as  with  photographs. 


Tjottom,  in  position  on  the  glass  with  strips  of  gum  paper. 
Then  take  the  next  one,  and  adjust  that  in  position  in  the  same 
way  with  gum  paper,  top  and  bottom,  and  the  same  with  the 
others,   the  duplicated  portions  of  the   subject,  when   super- 
imposed,   serving   as   accurate   guides,   as   iu  the  method   of 
mounting  the  prints  described  in  the  former  article.     ^Vhen 
all  the  transparencies  are  fastened  to  the  glass,  the  overlapping 
films  are  cut  through  with  a  sharp  penknife  and  the  released 
portions  of  films  removed ;    the  junctions  are  then  perfect,  as 
the  edges  butt  exactly  together.     In  making  the  cut  a  keen 
edged  thin  knife  should  be  used,  so  that  both  films  are  cut 
clean  through  at  one  cut ;  this  will  require  some  pressure  if  the 
celluloid  is  thick.      Instead  of  making  the  cuts  in  a  direct  line, 
it  is  preferable  to  take  them  round  some  of  the  darker  parts  of 
the  subjects  when  that  is  practicable. 

The  transparency  may  now  be  retouched  if  desired.  This 
is  easy  to  do,  as  it  is  a  representation  of  what  the  finished 
picture  will  be.  Should  the  junctions  happen  to  be  a  little 
chipped  in  the  cutting,  they  may  be  touched  up  with  water 
colour ;  but,  with  careful  working,  that  will  not  be  necessary. 
The  sky  will,  of  course,  be  clear  glass,  and  clouds  may  be 
introduced  with  water  colour,  or,  better  still,  by  coating  the 
back  of  the  glass  with  matt  varnish,  and  then  stumping  in  the 
clouds  on  that  with  plumbago.  It  will  be  advantageou.s,  in 
introducing  the  clouds,  to  put  the  darker  portions  of  them 
over  the  joins.  If  the  sky  be  left  plain,  it  will,  of  course,  be 
white  when  the  negative  is  printed  from.  Then  the  clouds, 
or  shading,  can  be  introduced  in  the  print  by  double  printing ; 
but  by  far  the  best  plan  is  to  put  the  clouds  into  the  trans- 
parency, and  thus  save  the  trouble  of  the  double  printing. 
Natural  clouds  can,  if  desired,  be  introduced  in  the  trans- 
parency by  printing  them,  or  enlarging  them,  as  a  transparency, 
on  a  celluloid  film,  and  mounting  that  on  the  back  of  the 
plate. 

The  transparency  being  completed,  it  only  now  remains  to 
make  a  negative  from  it.  This  may  be  done  on  a  dry  plate, 
'l)y  contact  printinsr,  or  it  mny  be  made  on  a  suitable  bromide 
paper — such  as  Wellington's  special  negative  paper,  for  example  ; 
it  may  also  be  made  on  some  of  the  print-out  papers.  If  the 
latter  be  employed,  the  printing  must  be  carried  much  further 
than  for  an  ordinary  print,  and  should  be  fixed  without  toning. 
If  the  clouds  are  put  in  on  the  back  of  the  transparency, 
the  exposure  for  the  negative  should  be  to  fairly  parallel  rays. 
If  at  the  junctions,  owing  to  the  unequal  lighting  given  by 
the  lens,  there  Is  a  little  unevenness  in  the  density,  a  little 
colour  or  plumbago  applied  to  the  back  of  the  negative  will 
•set  matters  right.  We  now  have  a  negative  of  the  panorama 
—taken  in  sections — in  which,  provided  the  work  be  skilfully 
done,  the  various  junctions  will  be  quite  imperceptible. 


The  Wet  Weather. — If  the  raticinationg  of  the  prophets, 
who  say  we  are  bound  to  make  \ip  our  average  of  wet  after  the 
abnormally  dry  summer  be  true,  there  is  rain  and  plenty  of  slosh  to 
come  before  that  average  arrives,  for  it  is  not  yet  reached  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Sowerby  Wallis,  writing  from  Camden- 
square,  says  that  last  September  was  the  first  extremely  wet  month 
since  October,  1880.  The  total  fall  registered  at  Camdea-square  was 
■>'51  in.,  or  3'17  in.  more  than  the  average  for  the  month  during  the 
thirty-seven  years,  1859-9.5.  The  Rev.  C.  Holland,  writing  from 
Petworth  Rectory,  says :  "  I  have  registered  rain  in  Sussex  for  over 
forty  years,  but  in  no  year  has  there  been  rain  on  so  many  days  ia 
any  one  month  as  in  this  last  September.  Un  all  except  six  days 
rain  has  fallen,  bringing  the  total  fall  up  to  7'oO  in.  Even  in 
October,  1880,  when  all  but  10  in.  fell,  it  came  in  sixteen  days." 


Mew  Cinematogrraph  fiffeots. — A  writer  in  La  Nature 
suggests  a  series  of  views  for  use  with  this  popular  iiigtnmieDt, 
which,  whatever  their  practicability  may  be,  are  certainly  novel, 
and  would  be  interesting.  One  of  his  proposed  series  is  to  take,  at 
easily  reckoned  intervals,  negatives  of  a  rose  tree  from  the  time  when 
it  began  to  throw  out  its  buds  till  the  fall  of  its  last  leaves,  then  to 
use  the  plates  for  a  cinematog^ph  set.  We  shall  thus  have  the 
novel  effect  of  a  rose  tree  throwing  out  leaves  and  flowers  and  then 
gradually  withering  away.  In  like  manner,  a  landscape  mi^t  be 
taken  and  shown  on  the  screen,  so  that  in  a  short  space  of  time  we 
might  watch  it  covered  with  snow,  then  quite  bare  of  interest,  to  be 
followed  by  growth  of  leaves  on  the  trees,  harvest  in  the  fields,  and 
so  on.  It  is  true  that  to  obtain  such  effects  would  involve  so  many 
difficulties,  such  waiting,  and  such  security  from  disturbance  of  appa- 
ratus for  a  long  period  of  time,  that  it  might  not  pay ;  but  it  is  equally 
true  that,  well  done,  the  result  would  be  a  great  success,  and,  if  the 
popularity  of  the  instrument  is  to  continue,  it  will  need  to  be  fed 
with  continual  novelties. 


Explosive   Properties  of  Acetylene. — M.  Berthelot,  in 
conjunction  with  M.  VieUle,  has  carried  out  a  series  of  experiments 
upon  the  explosive  conditions  of  acetylene.     They  have  examined 
successively  the  results  of  pressure  and  of  concussion,  and  an  account 
of  their  conclusions  was  read   at  the   last   meeting  of  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Sciences.     The  influence  of   pressure   is   remarkable. 
At  ordinary  pressures  the  gas  does  not  detonate ;    but,  in  closed 
vessels,  at  a  pressure  of  two  atmospheres,  it  needs  a  duration  of  "76  of 
a  second ;  at  six  atmospheres,  '066  of  a  second  ;  at  twenty-one  atmo- 
spheres, '017  of   a  second,  for  detonation   to  take  place.      AVith 
liquid  acetylene,  in  a  metallic  vessel  of  a  like  capacity  which  would 
hold  about  300  grammes,  explosion  takes  place  when   a  red -hot 
platinum  wire  is  inserted,  the  effect  then  being  exactly  equal  to  the 
explosion  of  so-much  nitro- glycerine  or  of  gun-cotton.    The  effects 
of  concussion  are,  on  the  contrary,  negative.      If  the  bottle  was 
dropped  from  a  height  of  6  metres,  no  explosion  took  place  :  but  th« 
fall  of  a  piece  of  metal  286  kilos  in  weight  (about  -j  himdred weight) 
from  a  height  of  2  metres,  resulted  in  the  liquid  detonating.     With 
regard   to  the  handling    of    the  vessels  of    liquid  acetylene,   M. 
Berthelot  recommends  care  in  opening  the  vessel,  and  not  to  do  it  too 
hastily  for  fear   of    bringing  about   an   elevation  of  temperature 
suificient  to  cause  an  accident.    Finally,  if  the  water  be  allo*red  to 
reach  the  calcium  carbide  drop  by  drop,  it  will  become  red-hot  and 
explode.    It  is  necessary  to  avoid  allowing  any  portion  of  the  ap- 
paratus or  its  contents  to  become  red  hot. 


Sontg'en    Says  at  the  British  Association. — 'Hiis 

subject  was  naturally  one  of  absorbing  interest  at  the  meeting  of 
Section  A.  Herr  Lenard  was  there,  and,  discussing  the' nature  of 
the  rays,  believed  that,  if  ilr.  Crookes'  tube  be  continued  beyond  the 
window  of  aluminium  he  used,  and  the  pressure  of  air  be  reduced, 
the  ray  travels  much  farther,  aud  this  fact  favours  the  view  that  the 
radiations  are  not  due  to  projected  matter,  but  are  of  the  nature  of 
ether  waves.  . 

Sir  G.  Stokes,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  maintained  the  view- 
that  the  rays  are   due  to  projected  matter,     "The  inside  of  tha 
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aluminium  window  is  bombarded  by  molecules  of  gas,  or  by  particles 
discharged  from  the  electrode.  Why  should  not  this  bombardment 
give  rise  to  a  corresponding  projection  of  molecules  from  the  outside 
of  the  window  ?  "         ^ 

Professor  Rucker  had  examined  the  transparency  of  various 
solids  and  gases,  and,  among  other  things,  found  that  certain  kinds  of 
chioa  are  almost  as  transparent  as  glas=,  while  others  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  which  bone  ash  is  used  are  almost  opaque.  He  thought  this 
method  of  examination  might  be  very  useful  to  china  and  porcelain 
collectors. 

Curious  Sevelopments  in  Rontgren  Ray  Scio- 
graphs. — Mr.  E.spin,  writing  to  the  English  Mechanic,  details  some 
very  singular  investigations  he  has  been  carrying  out.  On  a  former 
occasion  he  found  double  images — one  positive,  one  negative — of 
metallic  objects  used  as  obstructors.  For  a  long  time  he  failed  to 
discover  an  e.xplanation  of  the  mystery,  but  he  writes :  "  However, 
at  last  a  gleam  of  light  came,  and  in  a  most  singular  way.  I  had, 
before  leaving  home,  been  using  bits  of  a  half-plate  film  cut  into  six. 
For  a  week  three  had  been  left  in  the  box.  Here  they  lay  on  the 
top  of  each  other,  and,  as  it  happened,  crossways.  On  using  the  top 
one,  nothing  was  found  save  the  ordinary  position  of  a  ring  ;  but  the 
second  and  third  each  showed  clearly  the  impress  of  the  film  lying 
above  it.  My  suspicions  were  at  once  aroused ;  but,  unfortunately, 
in  came  a  medical  case  and  prevented  my  being  positively  suae  ;  but 
I  thinlt  it  will  probably  be  found  that,  if  a  metal,  or  perhaps  other 
object,  be  allowed  to  lie  upon  a  sensitised  film  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  moved  to  another  spot,  after  exposure  to  the  X  rays  the 
first  win  yield  a  negative  and  the  second  a  positive  of  the  object. 
If  this  be  correct,  then  the  mystery  over  which  I  have  spent  so  much 
time  will  at  last  be  elucidated.  Once  I  had  a  film  that  would  not 
lie  flat,  and  I  had  to  take  off  the  objects  to  straighten  it :  on  develop- 
ing it,  I  found  a  confusion  of  positives  and  negatives,  quite 
inexplicable.  Sometimes,  too,  the  rings  may  have  moved  in  carrying 
them  from  the  dark  room  to  the  apparatus.  Here,  then,  there  is  the 
possibility  of  the  explanation  of  the  double  images ;  but  even  then 
the  result  is  very  difficult  to  understand.  Why,  for  instance, 
should  it  happen  that  an  object  placed  for  a  few  moments  in  contact 
with  a  film  can  neutralise  the  action  of  X  rays,  and  the  same  object, 
if  left  in  that  position,  increase  their  action  ?  And  there  is  a  further 
consideration.  Does  this  arise  through  heat  ?  If  so,  one  can  under- 
stand how  taking  up  the  ring  with  the  fingers  throws  it  into  molecular 
vibration,  and  that  this  is  communicated  to  the  film,  and  in  some 
mysterious  way  neutralises  the  action  of  the  X  rays.  If  this  is  so 
with  a  ring,  is  it  not  possible  to  conceive  that,  if  an  image  of  the  sun 
is  formed  on  a  thin  brass  or  copper  foil,  and  a  sensitised  plate  placed 
behind,  the  surface  would  be  afifected,  and  Mr.  Packer's  results  be 
<>Tplained  ?  " 

♦ 

t. A   COLOURED  SCREEN.S  FOR  ORTHOCHROMATIC  AND 
THREE-COLOUR  WORK. 

In  the  current  number  of  the  Photoz/raphische  Correspondenz  Dr.  J_ 
M.  Eder  considers  the  question  of  the  plates  and  light  filters  for 
ordinary  and  three-colour  work,  and  points  out  that,  although  well- 
made  commercial  orthochromatic  plates  can  be  obtained,  yet  there  is 
no  great  difficulty  in  sensitising  plates  by  bathing  them,  and  states 
that  coUodio-bromide  plates,  sensitised  with  ttuorescine  or  acridine 
yellow,  are  the  best ;  for  orange  yellow,  rose  bengal ;  for  orange  red, 
cyanine  ;  whilst  an  ordinary  wet  plate  should  be  used  for  the  blue 
violet. 

The  light  filters  must  be  spectroscopically  adjusted  to  each  plate, 
Bfid  they  may  be  prepared  in  three  different  ways,  either  by  using 
glass  coated  with  coloured  collodion,  or  with  gelatine,  or  else  solu- 
tions may  be  used  in  cells.  Collodion  is,  of  course,  most  convenient 
for  spirit-soluble  dyes,  gelatine  being  more  suitable  for  the  water- 
soluble  dyes. 

Eder  recommends  the  coating  of  glass  plates  with  a  filtered  solu- 
tion of  gelatine,  about  the  sajne  strength  as  is  used  for  emulsions,  to 
■which  a  little  acetic  acid  is  added.  The  plates,  when  dry,  are  soaked 
in  aqueous  solutions  of  the  dyes,  and  then  rinsed  and  dried. 


For  bright  yellow  screens  picric  acid  should  be  used,  for  golden- 
yellow  screen.s  Martin's  yellow,  which  absorbs  more  of  the  blue-green 
than  picric  acid,  for  orange-yellow  screens  /j-naphthol  orange,  and 
for  reddish  orange  erythrosine.  To  cut  out  the  whole  of  the  blue- 
violet  and  bright  blue  a  gelatinised  plate  should  be  bathed  in  picric 
acid,  then  in  Martin's  yellow,  and  then  in  /?-naphthol  orange,  and 
with  an  eosine  or  erythrosine  plate  such  a  screen  gives  the  yellow- 
green,  with  a  fluorescine  or  aoridine-yellow  only  the  green. 

Eder  point>  nut  the  possible  failure  from  using  too  thin  gUfses, 
which  may  bend  when  cemented  together,  and  affect  not  only  the 
definition  but  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  and  states  that,  when  using 
a  lens  of  sixty  cm.  focus,  and  focussing  same  size,  he  found  the  focu.s 
shortened  by  1  '3  cm. 

He  strongly  recommends  the  use  of  liquid  filters,  and  states  that 
several  very  fine  reproductions  of  difficult  subjects  have  been  pro- 
duced at  the  Vienna  Institute  by  means  of  them.  With  cells  the 
same  trouble  of  alteration  of  focus  may  occur,  and  therefore  he 
suggests  the  use  of  one  cell  only,  which  should  be  filled  with  water 
for  focussing. 

Green  light  filters  are,  says  Eder,  quite,  unnecessary  if  a  plate 
sensitive  to  green  and  insensitive  to  red  be  used  with  a  yellow  screen, 
and  a  blue  or  violet  filter  is  unnecessary  if  plates  only  sensitive  to 
blue  violet  are  used. 


FOREIGN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

Ultra-violet  Ziig'Ilt. — M.  Zeuger  in  a  recent  communication 
to  the  Socii'te  Fran(jii8e,  detailed  some  experiments  he  had  been 
making  with  ultra-violet  light,  and  he  states  that,  if  an  ordinary  dry 
plate  be  fixed  without  exposure  to  light,  well  washed,  and  whilst 
still  damp  powdered  with  the  double  sulphate  of  ammonium  amd 
uranium,  a  fluorescent  screen  of  perfect  surface  will  be  obtained 
when  dry,  and  that,  if  the  direct  sunlight  be  concentrated  by  means 
of  a  quartz  lens,  and  the  hand,  a  fish,  or  some  similar  object,  be  placed 
on  the  glass  of  the  fluorescent  screen,  it  is  quite  possible  to  see 
distinctly  the  bones,  or  rather  their  shadow,  as  with  the  X  rays. 


Xron-Printing'. — Ardut  &  Troost,  of  Franckfort,  have  found 
that,  if  a  sheet  of  paper  free  from  chlorides  be  floated  on  a  mixture 
of— 

Ammonio-citrate  of  iron    06  grains. 

Silver  nitrate  20      „ 

Tartaric  acid    20      „ 

Gelatine    15      „ 

Water  2  ounces, 

and  then  dried,  it  gives  a  printing  paper  which  is  five  times  as  sensi- 
tive as  ferro-prussiate,  and  that  it  will  keep  for  several  months,  and 
gives,  on  washing  with  water  after  exposure,  a  dark  brown  image. 


made  in  Germany. — It  has  generally  been  considered,  even 
on  the  Continent,  that  English  amateur  photographers  were  a  long 
way  ahead  of  all  their  brethren,  but  now  we  learn,  from  the  report  in 
a  German  contemporary  of  the  Berlin  Exhibition,  that  we  have  at 
last  found  our  rivals  in  this  particular  branch  of  photography  in  our 
German  brethren. 

VTaterproofing'  Slsbes. — Although  the  recent  introduction 
of  enamelled  steel  dishes  will,  for  large  work  at  least,  replace,  to 
some  extent,  porcelain  dishes,  yet  there  may  be  some  who  wish  to 
construct  wooden  dishes,  and  to  render  these  and  wooden  sinks, 
&c.,  watertight,  Hugo  Miiller  recommends  an  indiarubber  varnish 
made  by  melting  two  parts  of  common  resin  till  fumes  are 
given  off,  then  adding  one  part  of  finely  shredded  indiarubber, 
not  vulcanised,  and  stirring  till  it  has  dissolved.  The  vessel 
must  now  be  taken  from  the  tire,  and  two  parts  of  linseed  oil  added, 
and  stirred  till  it  sets.  It  requires  melting  by  a  gentle  heat  before 
use,  but  will  be  found  very  efficient. 


Elimination  of  Hypo. — Ommeganck  suggests,  as  a  hypo 
eliminator,  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of  boras,  which  has  no  chemical 
action,  but  merely  displaces  the  hypo.  In  the  discussion  upon  Mr. 
Haddon's  paper  at  the  Convention  a  somewhat  similar  method  was 
suggested  by  one  of  the  speakers,  and  considerable  doubt  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  treatment  or  the  correctness  of  the  reasoning  was 
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expressed  both  by  Mr.  Botharaley  and  Mr.  Haddon,  and  probably  the 
.  latter  has  proved  that  water  is  the  beet  hypo  eliminator  after  all. 


DKagrnetiaed  X  Says. — One  of  the  essential  differences 
between  the  cathode  rays  and  X  rays  is  that  the  former  are  deflected 
by  a  magnet,  whilst  the  latter  are  not.  I^afay  has,  however,  now 
shown  that,  if  the  X  rays  are  passed  through  a  silver  leaf  which  is 
connected  with  the  positive  or  negative  pole  of  an  electrical  machine, 
the  rays  are  sensitive  to  the  magnet,  and  the  reflection  is  different 

■  when  the  silver  leaf  is  connected  to  the  positive  to  what  it  is  when 

'  it  is  connected  to  the  negative. 


Discovery  of  Platinum. — Some  earths  have  been  found  at 
Hetllinghausen,  near  Iserlohn  in  Prussia,  which  contain  platinum, 
jgold,  and  sulphur,  but  it  is  doubtful  at  present  whether  it  will  pay 
^to  work  them,  the  necessary  analyses  of  the  yield  of  platinum  and 
gold  not  being  yet  published. 


A.  Mew  Slezuent. — M.  Barriere,  in  his  researches  on  monazite 
sand,  from  which  most  of  the  rare  earths  are  obtained  which  are 
used  for  making  the  WeUbafch  mantles,  has  discovered  what  is  con- 
,8idered  to  be  a  new  element,  which  he  has  named  Sucium,  and 
which  he  proposes  to  use  for  the  production  of  an  incandescent  gas 
light  in  opposition  to  the  Welsbach,  which  is,  of  course,  possible,  as 
the  existing  patents  could  hardly  cover  an  imdiscovered  element. 


Two  New  Papers. — Two  new  papers  hare  just  been  placed 
on  the  Continental  market,  the  one  a  collodio-bromide,  the  other  a 
baryta-albumen  paper.  This  latter  seems  to  be  nothing  more 
.than  the  ordinary  baryta  papier  coated  with  albumen  and  then 
sensitised.  It  is  stated  that  the  surface  is  much  finer  than  with 
any  ordinary  albumen  paper. 

Vellowlngr  of  Platlnotypes. — Ommeganck  points  out  that 
the  yellowing  of  platinotype  prints  is  most  probably  due  to  traces  of 
iron,  which,  notwithstanding  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid,  are 
very  difficult  to  remove.  He  states  that,  if  the  prints  are  treated 
with  a  solution  of  ammonium  tartrate  and  then  well  washed,  the 
whole  of  the  iron  can  then  be  removed.  The  ammonium  tartrate 
solution  can  be  prepared,  adding  sufficient  ammonia  to  a  five  per 
,c;ent.  solution  of  tartaric  acid  to  make  it  smell  fairly  strongly. 


EOTAL  PHOTOGEAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
President's  Annual  Address. 
One  of  the  labours  of  your  President  to  whioli  he  does  not  look  forward 
with  any  great  amount  of  satisfaction  is  his  Annual  Address,  more 
particularly  when  there  is  no  particular  epoch-marking  advance  either  in 
photography  or  in  the  status  of  the  Society.  And  yet  an  address  of  some 
kiud  has  to  bo  given.  If  we  rofer  back  to  the  past  session,  we  can  see 
nothing  of  any  particular  interest  on  which  to  discourse.  Photography, 
like  the  financial  wealth  of  the  Empire,  is  making  a  steady  progress. 
But  there  are  no  such  leaps  and  bounds  as  once  distinguished  it.  I  am 
•purposely  excluding  photography  by  the  X  rays  as  being  anything 
belonging  to  an  advance  in  photography.  It  is  not  a  new  photography, 
but  the  old  kind,  and  its  claim  to  novelty  belong?  more  to  electrical  than 
photographic  science.  We  may  just  as  well  talk  of  "  new  vision  "  as  of 
"  new  photography."  The  Society  has  got  its  royal  prefix  to  it,  and  its 
fellowships,  which  together  have  increased  its  popularity  and  added  to  its 
dignity,  but  beyond  that  it  traces  out  its  work  in  a  strictly  orthodox  way. 
It  flourishes,  and  much  of  its  success  is  due  to  the  energy  shown  by  the 
Secretary  and  its  Assistant  Secretary,  whose  devotion  to  its  work  no  one 
who  has  not  seen  what  it  entails  can  fully  appreciate.  But,  even  so,  an 
annual  address  cannot  well  be  written  on  their  merits. 

With  this  lack  of  ordinary  topics  for  an  address,  I  am  forced  to  look 
elsewhere  for  material  with  which  to  fulfil  my  duty  as  President,  and  I 
have  thought  we  might  turn  to  some  experimental  facts  which  have  been 
brought  forward  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  endeavour  to 
BCpount  for  them  theoretically.  I  am  now  alluding  to  the  experiments 
which  have  been  made  by  myself  on  the  failure  of  what  used  to  be 
accepted  as  a  law  in  photography,  viz.,  that,  given  a  certain  constant 
exposure  consisting  of  time  and  intensity  of  light,  the  resulting  chemical 
action  would  always  be  the  same,  no  matter  whether  the  intensity  of 
light  was  small  or  great,  if  the  time  of  its  action  varied  in  inverse  propor- 
tion to  its  magnitude.    And  here  let  me  point  out  a  great  difticulty  that 


arises  in  expressing  what  one  wishes  to  say;  as  I  have  already  pointed 

out  in  a  photographic  periodical :  Kxposure  may  mean  time  and  intensity, 
or  it  may  mean  time  alone,  and  it  is  thi^  double  meaning  to  the  term 
"exposure  "  which  creates  the  difficulty.  I  have  propose!  that  wj  should 
have  a  word  to  express  time  and  intensity,  and  suggested  that  an  expo- 
sure of  a  unit  intensity  for  a  unit  of  time  should  be  called  a  T*lbot. 

This  has,  I  think,  in  Bunsen  and  Uoscoe's  work,  been  called  *'  Inoola- 
tion,"  but  the  word  is  not  satisfactory.  I  should  prefer  rny^-elf  rather  to 
unite  the  two  initials  of  intensity  and  time  and  call  it  an  It.  For  mv 
purpose  to-day,  I  shall  adopt  this  provisional  term  :  the  precise  unit  of  It 
not  being  necessary,  I  will  not  discuss  it,  though  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
referred  to  some  wave-length  in  the  spectrum  of  Bom;  optical  value, 
whilst  the  unit  of  time  would  naturally  be  a  second. 

Coming  to  the  experiments  referred  to,  the  first  set  which  led  to  the 
others  was  the  result  that  with  intermittent  exposures  the  same  amonnt 
of  chemical  energy  was  not  expended  on  a  sensitive  plate  as  did  the  same 
length  but  of  unbroken  exposure.  The  intermittent  exposures  always 
gave  less  chemical  action.  This,  it  appears  to  me,  can  be  readily 
accounted  for  by  picturing  to  ourselves  the  ultimate  structure  of  the 
chemical  compound.  Supposing  it  to  be  silver  bromide  with  which  we 
are  dealing,  the  ultimate  arrangement  would  be  a  series  of  molecnlas 
consisting  of  at  least  two  atoms  of  silver  and  two  of  bromine.  We  are 
apt,  in  thinking  of  a  molecule,  to  picture  the  atoms  as  tied  together  with 
string,  very  much  after  the  fashion  that  chemists  show  the  supposed 
structure  of  more  complex  ones.  We  must,  however,  recollect  that  there 
are  no  bonds,  strictly  speaking,  which  tie  the  atoms  together.  They  are 
held  in  their  relative  positions  by  mutual  attractions,  in  space  and  not  in 
a  plane,  and  each  one  has  a  motion  of  its  own,  more  or  less  simple.  I 
have  on  several  occasions  taken  the  motion  of  a  pendulum  as  a  picture 
of  the  motion  of  an  atom,  and,  as  with  the  latter  a  series  of  legular 
synchronous  impulses  given  to  it  will  increase  the  swing,  so  also  would 
they  increase  the  extent  of  swing  of  the  atoms,  and  that,  when  the 
impulses  cease  to  act,  they  each  will  gradually  fall  back  to  rest.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  energy  of  radiation  is  always  falling  on  the  molecules, 
there  is  a  swing  of  the  atoms  below  which  they  will  not  drop  until  the- 
temperature  induced  by  it  falls.  We  thus  picture  to  ourselves  at 
ordinary  temperatures  the  atoms  of  silver  and  bromine  vibratini^ 
amongst  themselves,  but  never  going  beyond  a  certain  boundary.  If, 
however,  we  allow  waves  of  light  to  fall  on  the  molecule,  ihe  motion  of 
the  waves  and  that  of  the  bromine  atoms  being  in  tune,  or  nearly  so,  the 
new  impulses  given  will  bo  sufficient  to  cause,  at  all  events,  one  of  th» 
bromine  atoms  to  pass  the  space  where  the  attraction  of  the  other  atoms 
is  omnipotent,  and,  particularly  if  there  be  another  foreign  molecule  clofe 
at  hand  which  will  annex  the  atom,  it  will  more  readily  pass  from  the 
mother  molecule  to  the  foreign  one.  The  closer  these  two  molecules  are 
together,  the  more  readily  will  the  transfer  be  effected,  and  this  may  be 
the  reason  of  the  increase  in  sensitiveness  induced  by  heating  an 
emu'.slon  or  by  oilier  means.  When  the  one  atom  of  bromine  is  tikeu 
away  from  the  molecule  of  silver  bromide,  the  remaining  three  atoms, 
two  of  silver  and  one  of  bromine,  have  to  rearrange  themselves,  and  their 
position  becomes  more  unstable.  This  idea  clears  the  ground  for  the 
explanation  of  the  results  of  the  experiments  alluded  to.  Suppose  it 
takes  a  hundred  wave  impulses,  one  after  another,  in  unbroken  suc- 
cession, to  oust  the  bromine  atom  from  the  group.  What  would  happen 
it  we  allowed  between  each  impulse  a  time  to  elapse  before  another  was 
applied?  Say  one  impulse  was  given  and  then  an  interval  of  no  impulse 
for  the  time  during  which  ten  more  impulses  would  have  been  given. 
As  the  one  impulse  would  not  be  sufficient  to  send  the  atom  out  of  the 
molecule  during  that  interval,  the  increased  swing  would  gradually 
diminish,  and  the  next  impulse  given  it  would  have  to  start,  not  quite  de 
novo  perhaps,  but  it  would  not  give  the  atom  such  an  increased  swing 
as  it  would  have  done  had  the  two  followed  each  other  without  inter- 
mission. Evidently,  then,  if  we  make  the  assnmption  indicated,  the 
sum  of  a  number  of  intermittent  exposures  ought  not  to  give  the  same 
effect  as  a  single  exposure  given  for  the  same  total  time. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  account  for  the  results  of  the  experiments 
made  with  varying  temperature  of  the  sensitive  salt.  It  was  found  that 
heat  increased  the  sensitiveness,  and  that  cold  diminished  it ;  that  is  to- 
say,  the  chemical  action  was  greater  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  as 
shown  by  the  opacity  of  the  deposit  on  development.  We  have  already 
said  that  the  atoms  vibrate  with  a  fixed  amplitude  or  swing  at  a  given, 
temperature.  Now,'  increase  in  temperature  means  an  increase  in 
molecular  motion,  and  hence  we  may  take  it  that  the  increased  molecular 
mdtion  means  increased  atomic  swing  as  well.  This  being  so,  it  is  easy  to 
nee  that,  when  the  sensitive  salt  is  heated,  the  impulses  necessary  to 
oxpel  the  bromine  atom  will  be  less  than  when  the  sensitive  body  is 
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colder.  The  limit  of  the  sphere  of  attraction  muBt  be  sooner  reached  in 
the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  Apart  from  that,  or  rather  as  well  as 
that  if  there  be  a  foreign  molecule  present,  its  constituent  atoms  will  also 
oscillate  farther  from  its  centre,  and,  in  the  excursion  of  its  atoms,  the 
bromine  atom  will  more  quickly  be  annexed.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  an 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  which  were  observed  and  measured. 

We  have  been  able  to  trace  with  a  fair  amount  of  ease  the  reason  of 
the  behaviour  of  sensitive  material  when  heated,  and  also  when  the  ex- 
posure is  intermittent ;  but  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  account  for  the  fact 
that  the  material  in  slow  plates  is  less  susceptible  of  chemical  decomposi- 
tion in  feeble  light,  that  is  to  say,  that, "  It  "  being  l<ept  constant  through- 
out, a  slow  plate  shows  less  energy  expended  on  it  when  the  light  is 
feeble  thtin  when  it  is  bright.    We  may  suppose  that  a  series  of  waves 
falls  upon  a  particle,  which  is,   of  course,  composed  of  an  enormous 
number  of  molecules.     Let  us  suppose  that  one  wave  is  just  suGBcient  to 
cause  the  swing  of  an  atom  of  bromine  to  leave  some  one  molecule  when 
the  light  is  fairly  intense,  then  this  molecule  would  be  decomposed.    We 
might  suppose  that  with  light  of  one-half  the  intensity  two  blows  would 
be  sufficient  to  cause  the  same  expulsion  of  the  atom.     Let  us  look, 
however,  a  little  closer  into  the  matter.    We  do  not  know  the  exact 
motion  of  the  atom,  we  only  know  that  it  swings  rhythmically,  and  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  the  atom  would  be  in  that  position  of  its  swing 
that  the  energy  of  the  second  wave  applied  would  increase  the  swing  to 
the  same  amount  as  the  first  swing ;  or  it  might  be  that  the  same  atom 
did  not  receive  the  blow  at  all.     IE  either  of  these  results  took  place,  we 
can  see  that  the  two  blows  of  half  strength  would  not  be  as  effective  as 
one  blow  of  full  strength.     Of  course,  in  the  most  rapid  exposures  a  large 
number  of  waves  have  tune  to  travel  across  the  path  of  the  molecule,  but 
the  average  blow  in  the  two  cises  would  follow  the  same  reasoning.     We 
are  not,  however,  bound  by  this  line  of  thought  alone.    We  can  take  and 
annex  to  it  that  which  Helmholtz  followed  when  explaining  mathemati- 
cally the  conditions  necessary  to  explain  anomalous  dispersion.    To 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  cOBclusion  of  this  phenomenen,  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  allot  to  the  ether  in  which  the  wave  motion  of  radiation  takes  place 
a  certain  amount  of  viscosity  or  resistance  to  motion  when  matter  was  in 
contact  with  it,  although  when  by  itself  it  was  frictionless.    If  these  free 
atomic  swings  be  increased  by  the  motion  of  the  waves  in|the  free  ether, 
there  would,  nevertheless,  be  a  retardation  from  the  full  effect  owing  to 
what  we  may  call  the  inertia  of  the  ether  in  contact  with  the  atom  being 
present.    In  fact,  it  might  take  a  very  large  number  of  very  small  blows 
to  perceptibly  increase  the  swing,  though  the  energy  of  the  same  con- 
centrated into  fewer  blows  might  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  in  view. 
But  we  have  at  the  same  time  to  account  for  precisely  the  reverse  pheno- 
menon being  apparent  when  the  intensity  of  the  light  is  excessively 
strong,  for  in  this  case  we  find  that  the  chemical  action  is  less  than  it  is 
when  the  same  "  It  "  is  used  with  a  less  intense  light.     Thus  the  light  of 
an  electric  spark  at  two  feet  distance  from  a  plate  causes  much  leas 
chemical  action  than  does  the  light  of  sixteen  similar  sparks  when   eight 
feet  away  from  it.     This  appears  to  be  directly  contrary  to  the  views  just 
expressed.    This  may,  however,  be  reconciled  if  the  resistance  to  motion 
of  the  ether  in  contact  with  the  atom  increased  as  the  energy  of  the  wave 
iacrtased.     If  we  suppose  that  a  comparatively  heavy  blow  given  to  an 
atom  will  not  give  the  full  swing  to  it  that  it  would  take  supposing  there 
were  no  resistance,  we  can  conceive  that  on  a  still  heavier  blow  the  re- 
sistance would  be  further  increased  (somewhat  in  the  same  way  that 
atmospheric  resistance  to  the  passage  of  a  body  increases  more  rapidly 
than  the  impressed  velocity  increases),  and  the  length  of  the  swing  would 
)  e  proportionately  curtailed.    Thus,  if  an  atom  received  two  heavy  blows, 
one  double  the  energy  of  the  other,  it  is  possible  that  the  blow  of  double 
energy  would  not  increase  the  swing, of  the  atom  to  the  extent  it  would 
1  each  from  the  blows  of  the  other.     With  feeble  intensities  the  change  in 
the  factor  of  viscosity  would  not  materially  change,  but,  as  the  intensities 
increased,  the  alteration  would  become  rapidly  felt,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  atmospheric  resistance.     This  being  so,  there  would  be,  as  I  have 
already  found,  some  one  energy  of  wave  which  would  have  the  greatest 
ctlect.    The  deviation  from  the  maximum  chemical  effect  caused  by  a 
constant  "  It,"  where  the  intensities  are  feeble,  is  found  greatest  in  slow 
))'*tes,  whereas  the  deviation  in  the  opposite  direction,  where  the  inten- 
t-iiied  of  light  are  large,  is  much  greater  in  a  rapid  plate.     It  follows 
liom  this  that  the  maximum  effective  energy  on  a  slow  plate  is  when  the 
iuieiiHit.v  uf  light  acting  is  great,  and  on  a  rapid  plate  when  it  is  com- 
paratively feeble.    As  our  camera  exposures  made  on  the  same  subject 
may  vary  betwen  y^s  of  a  second  to  five  seconds,  we  have  an  ample 
margin  for  these  different  maxima  to  be  practically  taken  into  account. 
The  rapid  plate  wiU  give  a  less  rapid  gradation  in  a  snap-shot  picture 
on  this  accotmt. 


That  some  such  action  as  that  indicated  must  take  place  is  borne  oat 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  exposures  which  apparently  have  no  effect  on  the 
sensitive  salt.  The  series  of  curves  of  gradation  which  have  from  time 
to  time  been  published  tell  us  this.  At  the  place  where  the  energy 
acting  is  small,  the  reduction  of  silver  is  below  what  it  should  be  if  there 
were  no  retardation  of  motion.  Of  course  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  thai 
the  effect  of  development  has  been  considered  as  giving  the  full  value  of 
the  chemical  decomposition.  This  may  or  may  not  be  the  case ;  but  it 
will  not  affect  the  general  argument.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a 
close  attention  to  the  curves  of  gradation  will  enable  a  quantitative 
estimate  of  the  condensation  of  the  ether  to  be  found,  and,  if  so,  it  will  be 
a  valuable  addition  to  molecular  physics  and  the  energy  of  radiation,  for 
it  must  be  recollected  that  the  It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  energy 
of  radiation  lasting  for  a  certain  time. 

This  address  has  been  one  which  has  not  followed  the  line  of  previous 
addresses,  and  I  trust  that  I  may  be  forgiven  in  breaking  through  the 
traditional  review  that  is  usually  taken  of  the  Society's  proceedings. 

Captain  W.  de  W.  Auney,  C.B.,  B.E.,  F.ll.S. 


AETISTIC  ABCHITECTUBAL  PHOTOGRAPHY.* 

[Photographic  Scraps.] 
I  DO  not  know  whether  the  doors  of  the  Photographic  Salon  would  h& 
opened  to  an  architectural  subject,  however  impressionistic  its  treatment ; 
but,  be  that  as  it  may,  architectural  photography,  both  interior  and 
exterior,  should  afford  the  artistically  minded  photographer  a  wealth  of 
picture-making  material,  and  that,  too,  of  a  decidedly  unconventional 
character.  Architectural  photographs,  from  the  treatment  which  is 
usually  accorded  them,  certainly  partake  more  of  the  topographical  than 
the  artistic,  but  that  such  subjects  are  capable  of  a  really  pictorial 
rendering  by  means  of  photograpny  cannot  admit  of  doubt.  L'.ttle,  how- 
ever, has  yet  been  done  in  this  direction.  Will  not  some  of  our  readers 
endeavour  to  make  a  name  and  fame  for  themselves  by  giving  us,  for 
example,  a  series  of  photographic  pictures  of  our  ruined  cathedrals  ?  la 
making  this  suggestion  I  do  not  in  the  least  wish  to  be  understood  as 
giving  utterance  to  an  expression  of  opinion  in  any  way  adverse  to  the 
ordinary  topographical  architectural  photograph,  for  such  are  not  only  oi 
genuine  interest,  but  of  great  educational  value.  I  do,  however,  deplore 
the  fact  that,  comparatively  speaking,  so  few  of  our  clever  men — or  rather 
of  our  artistically  minded  men  (these  cant  phrases  will  obtrude  therui- 
selves  no  matter  how  desirous  one  may  be  of  avoiding  them)  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  which  such  subjects  undoubtedly  afford 
for  really  pictorial  work. 

Architectural  subjects,   notably  cathedral  interiors,   have  long  beeo 
favourite  subjects  with  painters,  and  their  nature  is  such  that  wonderful 
effects  of  light,  shade,  and  atmosphere  are  obtainable.     Many  of  these 
effects  should  be  within  the  power  of  photographers  to  reproduce.     In 
this  connexion  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  photographer  is  often  at  a 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  painter,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  subject  included.    In  many  paintings  of  interiors  an  angle  of. 
view  is  included  by  the  artist  which  could  never  he  embraced  by  the 
widest  of  wide-angle  lenses,  and,  even  were  the  optical  difficulties  sur- 
mounted, the  violent  perspective  produced  would  quite  destroy  pictorial, 
effect.     In  this  respect  the  painter  has  a  decided  advantage  over  the 
photographer,  for,  by  changing  his  point  of  view  from  time  to  time  as  each 
portion  of  his  picture  is  painted,  he  is  enabled  to  give  us  a  result  which, 
however  untrue  it  may  be  from  the  point  of  view  of  geometrical  per- 
spective, yet  succeeds  in  producing  a  pleasing  impression  on  the  mind  of 
the  observer.     I  only  refer  to  this  matter  in  order  to  direct  attention  to 
one  of  the  limitations  placed  upon  the  photographer  by  his  materials, 
and  to  show  him  that  in  the  direction  of  angle  of  view  he  cannot  hope  to 
compete  successfully  with  the  painter.    A  wide-angled  lens  should  rarely, 
if  ever,  be  employed  for  architectural  work  when  the  aim  is  purely 
pictorial,  and  not  merely  topographical  or  technical,  in  which  circum- 
stances, of  course,  different  considerations  arise.     Indeed,  in  many  cases,. 
a  lens  of  decidedly  long  focus  will  often  be  found  to  be  more  nseful,  and 
will  give  a  truer  rendering,  than  the  more  commonly  used  wide-angle. 
Generally  speaking  a  small  angle  of  view  will  produce  a  more  pleasing 
result  from  a  pictorial  point  of  view  than  the  inclusion  of  a  very  large 
amount  of  subject.      Indeed,  the  indiscriminate  employment  of  wide- 
angle    lenses    has   largely  contributed    to    the    disfavour    with  which 
architectural  photographs  are  regarded  by  artists.      In   using  a  wide- 
angle  lens,  unless  the  greatest  possible  care  is  exercised  (and  sometimes 
all  the  care  in  the  world  will  not  avoid  the  evil),  a  very  painful  effect  ie- 
produced  by  the  undue  dimensions  given  to  objects  in  the  foreground  or 
near  the  camera,  and  the  relatively  insignificant  appearance  of  those 
which  are  more  distant.      Although  lenses  of  so  wide  an  angle  as  70°  to- 
<J0°  are  frequently  recommended,  and  used,  for  architectural  work,  I  con- 
sider that  such  should  only  l>e  employed  in  the  greatest  emergency,  and 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  an  angle  of  50°  should  not  be  exceeded.   Indeed,  in 
many  cases,  the  angle  may  with  advantage  be  considerably  less  even  than« 
this,  and  a  lens  giving  an  angle  so  small  as  30°  to  40°  will  often  be  found 
invaluable.    The  type  of  lens  used  does  not  muoh  matter  when  the  angles 
*  [We  hare  seen  an  architectural  photograph  at. the  f  aim, — Eds,  B. J.P.I 
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incluiled  is  small,  so  long  as  it  well  covers  the  plate ;  indeed  for  very 
narrow  angles  single  lenses  answer  well.  There  is  another  advantage  in 
using  narrow-angle  lenses  in  architpctural  work,  in  that  such  will  usually 
cover  very  much  larger  plates,  and  thus  they  permit  of  the  front  of  the 
canipra  being  raised  or  lowered  to  a  considerable  extent  without  cutting 
olT  tlie  corners,  and  enable  the  photographer  to  place  the  subject  properly 
on  the  plate  without  tilting  the  camera  or  having  reoonrae  to  the  swing 
bnck. 

In  the  short  limits  of  the  present  article  I  cannot,  of  course,  attempt 
to  deal  with  all  the  many  details  of  procedure  pertaining  to  the  practice 
of  architectural  photography,  and  I  am  only  endeavouring  to  indicate 
how,  by  less  conventional  treatment  of  such  subjects  than  is  usually 
acco'ded  thnm,  results  of  a  more  pictorial  character  may  be  obtained. 

Pictorial  effect  will  depenii  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  selection  of 
subject  and  point  of  view  chosen,  but  here  unfortunately  it  is  difficult  to 
convey  useful  advice,  and  the  photographer  must  perforce  be  left  to  the 
guidance  of  hia  own  innate  artistic  perceptions  or  instincts,  and  to  what- 
ever art  training  it  may  have  been  his  good  fortune  to  possess.  I  can, 
however,  point  out  where,  regarded  from  a  purely  artistic  standpoint, 
architectural  photography,  however  good  technically,  frequently  signally 
fails,  and  that  is  in  the  general  spotty  appearance,  the  uneven  distribution 
(if  light  and  shade  without  regard  to  massing,  and  the  often  painfully 
minute  definition  of  the  entire  subject.  The  two  important,  nay  essential 
points  to  bear  in  mind  are,  first :  to  avoid  too  much  definition ;  and,  second, 
to  mass  the  light  and  shadow,  and  not  permit  your  picture  to  be  dotted 
chessboard  fashion  with  confused  patches  of  light  and  shade.  In 
architectural  photography  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  follow  this  latter 
advice.  Study  your  subject  well  before  you  attempt  to  make  an  exposure. 
Select  your  point  of  view,  and  then  watch  and  study  it  at  all  times  of  the 
day  and  under  varying  conditions  of  light.  Such  a  plan,  to  those  to 
whom  the  suggestion  may  be  new,  will  be  found  very  helpful  and 
educational,  and  much  surprise  will  be  felt  at  the  widely  different 
renderings  of  a  particular  subject  which  are  obtainable  at  different  times 
of  the  day.  Strive  for  a  broader  treatment  than  is  usually  accorded  to 
such  subjects,  study  your  lighting,  and  get  your  lights  and  shadows  well 
massed.  Avoid  the  use  of  small  stops  and  consequent  microscopic 
definition,  and,  above  all,  beware  of  the  allurements  of  the  wide-angle 
lens. 

.'^peaking  of  definition,  it  is  usually  recommended,  when  taking  archi- 
tectural views,  to  use  a  very  small  stop  and  give  a  prolonged  exposure. 
From  the  topographical  point  of  view  the  advice,  no  doubt,  is  sound,  but 
it  is  not  by  following  such  methods  that  success  in  the  direction  we  are 
now  considering  is  likely  to  reward  our  efforts.  A  full  exposure  it  is 
nlwajs  well  to  give,  whatever  the  size  of  tlie  stop  employed,  but  with 
large  apertures  the  inordinately  long  exposures  sometimes  necessary  with 
small  stops  need  not,  of  coursp,  be  given.  F-11  or  f-16  should  afford 
sufficient,  and  more  than  r  uffieient.  definition  for  pictorial  effect,  unless 
lenses  of  extremely  long  focus  (and  consequently  small  depth  of  definition) 
are  used,  in  which  case  it  may  be  neoeecary  to  further  reduce  the  aperture. 
Kut  even  with  large  stops  it  will  often  be  found  that  some  portion  of  the 
picture  is  unduly  sharp,  m  which  case  the  simple  expedient  of  printing 
through  one  or  more  thicknesses  of  celluloid  will  destroy  the  offensive 
wiry  dtfinition,  and  produce  a  softer  and  more  pleasing  result. 

It  must  not,  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  be  inferred  that  I  am  an 
advocate  of  blurred,  fuzzy,  "out-of-focus  "  definition  In  all  cases  the 
<ff<  ct  aimed  at,  and  the  nature o'  the  subject  must  be  one's  guide,  but,  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  a  better  pictorial  rendering  will  be 
8t  cured  by  gently  subduing  the  intense  sharpness  of  the  image 
jiroduced  by  the  lens.  This  may  be  done  (without  producing  any  "  im- 
ITPfsioiiii-tic"  result)  by  the  use  of  celluloid  in  printing;  the  amount  of 
►  otiness  necessary  must  in  every  case  be  decided  by  the  reader  himself. 

For  architectural  work  of  any  kind,  whether  it  be  interior  or  exterior, 
the  plates  should  be  backed.  Probably  the  most  effective  preparation  for 
the  purpose  is  the  well-known  mixture  of  caramel  and  burnt  sienna,  but, 
unless  one  has  seen  the  mixture  made  by  an  expert,  it  is  not  quite  easy 
t"  prepare  it  by  merely  following  written  or  verbal  instructions.  A  fairly 
effective  substitute  will  be  found  in  the  moist  water-colour  tubes  of 
yellow  ochre  procurable  at  the  artist  colourman's,  or  the  ordinary  moist 
yelliw  ochre  of  the  oil  shop,  when  mixed  with  a  little  glycerine  and  gum 
water,  may  be  employed  instead.  The  mixture  should  be  apphed  to  the 
back  of  the  plates  with  a  fairly  large  mop-shaped  camel's-hair  brush  ;  the 
work  can  be  very  quickly  done,  it  being  by  no  means  necessary  to  apply 
the  paint  smoothly,  although  care  should  be  taken  to  leave  no  portion  of 
the  glass  uncovered.  It  the  plates  are  reared  up  against  the  wall  of  the 
dark  room,  backed  side  outwards,  they  will  dry  in  a  few  minutes. 
Several  dozen  can  in  this  way  be  backed  and  dried  in  the  course  of  an 
hour.  If  they  are  to  be  carried  about  on  tour,  it  is  advisable  to  pack  them 
in  grooved  boxes  ;  if  packed  flat,  pure  paper  must  be  placed  between  each 
film,  to  avoid  the  paint  rubbing  off  and  causing  spots.  In  any  case  the 
plates  should  be  well  dusted  before  putting  into  the  slides,  and  again 
before  development. 

I5y  adopting  this  very  simple  plan  of  backing  the  plates,  that  great 
bugbear  of  the  architectural  photographer,  halation,  will  bo  avoided,  at  any 
rate  to  a  very  large  extent.  Halation  will  also  be  reduced,  though  not 
prevented,  by  using  films  instead  of  plates.  A  film  backed  by  the  fore- 
going method  gives  very  perfect  results  as  regards  absence  of  halation. 
Personally,  for  interior  work  of  all  kinds,  I  prefer  an  iaochromatio  plate 


of  moderate  rapidity  to  any  ordinary  plate.  It  haa  been  stated  that  they 
rather  favour  halation  than  otherwise,  but  a  very  extended  experience  in 
tl  eir  use,  and  a  careful  comparison  of  the  results  obtainable  from  them, 
and  also  upon  ordinary  plalej  exposed  under  similar  conditions,  lead  me 
to  take  the  opposite  view.  I  therefore  have  no  liesitation  in  advising 
their  employment  for  all  kinds  of  architectural  work.  A  very  striking 
illustration  of  their  advantages  occurred  to  me  when  engaged  in  photo- 
graphing the  ruins  of  Purnesa  and  Calder  Abbeys  a  few  years  ago,  both  of 
which  are  built  of  the  bright  red  sandstone  characteristic  of  the  district. 
On  each  occasion  ordinary  and  isochromatic  plates  were  employed,  and 
in  every  instance  the  latter  yielded  an  incomparably  better  result,  Verbum 
tapientum.  John  A.  Hodois,  F.lt.P.S. 


rHOTOaBAPHIC  COPYRIGHT  UNION. 
TuE  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Copyright  Union  was 
held  on  Thursday,  October  8,  1896,  at  St.  James's  Hall,  Mr.  Frank 
Bishop  (President)  in  the  chair.  There  were  present,  amongst  othem, 
Mr.  Allred  Ellis,  Mr.  J.  Lillie  Mitchell  (Hon.  Secretary),  Mr.  H. 
Grove  (Treasurer),  Mr.  Buhner  Howell,  Mr.  W.  Downey,  Mr.  H.  B. 
Mendelssohn,  Mr.  H.  H.  H.  Cameron,  Mr.  T.  Birtles,  Mr.  Warwick 
Brookes,  Mr.  Thomson,  jnn.,  Mr.  F.  G.  0.  Stuart,  Mr.  T.  Bedding,  Mr. 
Snowden  Ward,  &c. 

The  Chairman,  having  read  letters  and  telegrams  of  regret  from  Mr.  J. 
J.  Elliott  (Vice-President)  and  several  others,  spoke  as  foUows  : 

"According  to  the  rules  of  our  Association,  wo  have  to  render  an 
annual  account  of  our  proceedings  during  the  last  tw«Ive  months.  I  am 
pleased  tliat  this  rule  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  meeting  many  of  onr 
members  and  others  interested  in  copyright  subjects.  I  think  we  may  be 
fairly  satisfied  with  our  progress,  though,  for  my  part,  I  confess  that  our 
members  are  not  numerous  enough— we  ought  to  number  2000— con- 
sidering what  we  offer  to  members,  I  cannot  conceive  why  we  have  not 
reached  tliis  figure,  and  can  only  put  it  down  to  misconception,  or  some 
want  of  perception  as  to  the  importance  of  oar  movement.  As  to  mis- 
conception, 1  know  there  has  been  a  general  idea  that  the  Union  was 
formed  solely  for  the  protection  of  London  interests.  It  is  true  that  some 
London  photographers,  especially  .Mr.  EUiott,  Mr.  Downey,  and  Mr. 
Ellis,  were  the  first  to  move  and  to  advocate  the  necessity  of  a  copyright 
union,  and  through  their  exertions,  and  with  the  help  of  others,  it  was 
formed  ;  but  never  with  the  idea  of  it  becoming  merely  a  London  clique. 
I  can  testify  that  from  the  first  the  members  of  the  committee  have  been 
most  anxious  that  all  provincial  business  should  meet  with  great 
attention. 

"  Perhaps  many  here  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  at  present,  four- 
fifths  of  the  business  done  by  the  Union  is  for  provincial  members.  I  trust 
that  from  this  time  forth  all  photographers  will  believe  that  the  Photo- 
graphic Copyright  Union  is  formed  for,  and  works  for,  the  intereat  of  all, 
quite  regardless  whether  the  member  resides  in  London  or  the  provinces. 

"  There  is  another  what  I  will  venture  to  call  misconception.  It  is 
with  regard  to  our  liule  23.  This  rule  states  that  no  member  shall  allow 
any  of  his  copyright  photographs  to  be  reproduced  without  a  charge  for 
the  same  of  a  sum  not  less  than  10s.  G<(.  Now,  there  are  many  photo- 
graphers to  whom  this  rule  is  a  stumblmg-block ;  they  say,  if  I  were  to 
adhere  to  this,  I  should  lose  my  advertisements  in  the  local  papers,  which 
my  rivals,  who  don't  charge,  would  get.  Is  this  true?  1  think  not. 
Your  newspaper  proprietor  does  not  reproduce  your  view  or  your  portrait 
to  oblige  any  of  you.  He  does  it  for  his  own  interest,  because  he  thinks 
the  subject  will  be  interesting  to  his  readers  and  do  credit  to  his  paper. 
Does  any  one  mean  to  say  that  10.s.  6(/.  is  going  to  atop  him  from  iniro- 
duciiig  an  interesting  su'iject?  I  oin  well  imagine  that  the  Rule  23  may 
be  of  consideiable  service  sometimes,  when  begging  friends  wish  to  repro- 
duce the  photographer's  property  without  piymg.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  Rule  23  operates,  in  the  long  run,  entirely  in  the  interest  of  the 
profession. 

"  With  regard  to  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Union  : — 

"  1.  Any  member  can  write  for  guidance  or  information ;  and  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  the  advice  tendered  is  from  experts. 

"2.  Before  litigation  ensues  the  Union,  through  their  solicitors,  care- 
fully examine  all  facts. 

"  3.  In  case  of  unsuccessful  litigation,  half  the  expergis  are  borne  by 
the  Union. 

"4.  The  Unidn'a  forms  as  to  assignment  of  copyright,  also  the  per- 
mission to  reproduce. 

"  Several  cases  have  recently  come  under  our  notice,  showing  the 
necessity  of  using  proper  forms  for  permission  to  reproduce.  If  per- 
mission to  reproduce  on  the  payment  of  the  fee  be  grauted,  and  there  are 
no  restrictive  clauses,  tlie  pucoliaser  haa  the  legal  right  -to  use  it  In 
various  papers  and  many  limes  over. 

"  Lastly,  1  would  ask  photographers  to  seriously  reflect  that  the  time  For 
selling  large  numbers  of  tilver  prints  from  their  negatives  is  past.  The 
half-tone  process,  the  collotype,  and  Mhor  mechanical  processes  step  in 
to  replace  the  silver  or  carbon  print.'  Therefore,  if  the  pbotographer  ,be 
not  careful  to  protect  himself,  the  fiuits  of  his  labour  will  be  taken  from 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  registers  his  copyrights,  he  will  fiijd, 
mainly  through  the  action  of  oui  Union,  he  has  a  valuable  asset.  The 
ever-increasing  use  of  reproductions  from  photography  ought  to  be  a 
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source  of  income,  and  some  compenBation  for  loss  of  business  in  other 
ways." 

At  the  conclusion  the  President  called  on  the  Hon.  Secretary  to  read  the 
Committee's  report,  the  adoption  of  which  was  moved  by  Mr.  H.  H.  H. 
Cameron  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Mendelssohn,  and  carried  without  dissent. 

Committee's  Report. 
To  the  members  of  the  Photographic  Copyright  Union  : 

In  presenting  their  second  annual  report  at  the  expiration  of  the 
third  year  of  their  existence,  your  Committee  feel  that  they  have  good 
reason  to  congratulate  the  members  on  the  successful  progress  of  the 
Union,  on  the  remarkable  ease  with  which  the  business  of  the  Union  has 
progressed  during  the  current  year,  and  on  the  absence  of  anything  like 
important  litigation  in  the  maintenance  of  its  principles,  which  it  is  grati- 
fying to  report  are  now  almost  universally  recognised  by  the  users  of 
photographic  copyrights. 

It  will  be  in  your  remembrance  that  at  the  last  General  Meeting 
certain  rules  were  amended,  in  particular  that  relating  to  the  member- 
ship fees,  which  were  then  abolished.  So  far  the  Committee  are  satisfied 
that  this  decision  was  a  wise  one,  as  the  membership  has  considerably 
increased,  and  the  voluntary  donations  show  a  satisfactory  result. 

From  the  Secretary's  diary  of  correspondence  and  replies  thereto  the 
Committee  are  pleased  to  observe  that  by  far  the  larger  number  of  letters 
are  from  provincial  members,  and,  as  showing  the  general  interest  taken 
in  the  Copyright  Union,  the  Secretary  reports  communications  ns  to  mem- 
bership having  been  received  from  America,  France,  Germany,  India, 
South  Africa,  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

So  great  has  been  the  increase  in  the  business  that  your  Committee, 
whilst  making  provision  for  the  daUy  attention  to  important  letters,  have 
found  it  necessary  to  meet  regularly  once  a  month,  instead  of  quarterly 
as  formerly. 

The  financial  position  of  the  Union  "is  satisfactory.  All  debts  have 
been  paid,  there  is  a  small  working  balance,  and  the  reserve  fund  remains 
intact. 

In  accordance  with  Rule  9,  the  two  members  of  the  Conamittee  whn 
have  retired  by  rotation  and  ballot  are  Mr.  Alfred  Ellis  and  Mr.  J.  Lillie 
Mitchell.     These  gentlemen  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

(For  the  Committee)        Henry  Goweb, 

Secretary. 
Treasurer's  Report. 

The  following  statement  of  accounts  has  been  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee and  meets  with  their  approval : — 

Donation  Fond. 
Year  ending  September  30,  1896. 

Dr.  Eeceijits. 

To  Balance  of  cash  in  hand  as  per  last  account    

,,  Donations  received  during  year 

„  Registration  fees  received  and  forms  sold ... 


Cr.  Expenditure. 

By  Secretary's  salary  (November  to  August  inclusive) 

,,  Solicitor's  charges  and  Counsel's  fees 

„  Stationery  and  printing 

„  Postages     

„  Advertisements         

Subscription  to  London  Chamber  of  Commerce... 

Cash  at  bankers' 

Cash  in  hand    


(Signed)        Wm.  Grove,  Treasurer. 
Audited  and  found  correct.     (Signed)     H.  H.  H.  Cameron, 
October  ',),  1896.  Thomas  Bedding. 

Tlie  reserve  fund  remains  intact,  and  has  been  increased  by  the  sum  of 
161.  14s.  10(/. ,  received  as  proportion  of  fees  recovered  by  solicitors. 

Some  conversation  and  discussion  having  taken  place  on  a  (luestion 
raised  by  Mr.  Mackie,  Mr.  Mendelssohn  moved,  and  Mr.  Cameron 
seconded,  that  Mr.  Alfred  Ellis  and  Mr.  J.  Lillie  Mitchell  be  re-elected 
on  the  Committee,  they  having  retired  by  rotation  and  ballot. 

The  Chairman  having  spoken  as  to  the  importance  of  these  two 
gentlemen  being  re-elected,  it  being  most  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the 
Union,  the  vote  was  put  to  the  meeting,  and  carried  unanimously. 

It  was  felt  desirable  by  the  Committee  that  their  number  should  be 
added  to  so  as  to  more  fully  represent  the  provincial  photographers. 

Mr.  Winter  ( Mawson  &  Swan's)  moved,  and  Mr.  Thomson,  junr. 
(London)  seconded— tliat  Mr.  F.  M.  Sutcliffe,  of  Whitby,  and  Mr. 
McGrath  (of  Grey  &  Co.),  Cork  and  Limerick,  be  elected.  This  was  put 
to  the  meeting  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  A.  Ellis  proposed  a  further  addition — that  Mr.  Warwick  Brooks 
(Manchester)  be  added  to  the  Committee.  Mr.  T.  Burtlcs  (Warrington), 
having  srcnnded  this,  it  was  a)so  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  H.  S  Mendelssohn  suggested  that  every  President  of  local  Photo- 
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graphic  Societies  in  the  provinces,  s-hould  be  asked  to  join  the  Committpe. 
This,  the  Chairman  promised,  should  have  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  Warwick  Brooks  thought  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Union  was  held  in  close  proximity  to  the  Meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  Professional  Photographers,  and  the  opening 
of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society's  Exhibition.  This,  it  was  promised, 
should  be  observed  next  year. 

The  Treasurer  was  called  upon  to  read  his  report  as  above — the  adoption 
of  which  was  moved  by  Mr.  H.  N.  King,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Caswell 
Smith  (London),  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  moved  a  vote  ot  thanks  to  the  London  Illustrated  press, 
who  had  tieated  photographers  in  a  fair  way  by  paying  a  fair  amount  for 
value  received.  Mr.  H.  S.  Mendelssohn  seconded,  and  it  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Alfred  Ellis  moved,  and  Mr.  Thomson,  jun.,  seconded,  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  photographic  press — and  which  was  supported  by  the  Chair- 
man— for  what  they  had  done  in  furthering  the  principles  of  tlie  Union. 
This  was  carried. 

Mr.  Bedding  replied  to  this  vote  ot  thanks,  and,  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  lefuted  the  statement  made  by  some,  that  the  Union  worked  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few  London  photographers.  His  position,  as  an  auditor 
of  the  Union,  gave  him  opportunities  ot  seeing  that  London  photo- 
graphers were  the  least  to  profit,  financially,  through  the  Union. 

Mr.  Snowden  Ward,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  thought  that  Rule 
23  was  a  mistake,  and  stated  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  as  a 
photographer  (not  as  a  journalist),  owmg  to  this  rule,  to  become  a 
member,  but  thought  those  outside  should  give  their  moral  support  to 
the  Union. 

The  Chairman  moved  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  passed  to  the  Auditors 
for  their  work  during  the  past  two  years,  and  thought  the  best  way  of 
showing  appreciation  of  their  services  was  to  ask  them  to  serve  for 
another  year.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Mendelssohn,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  as  President  of  the  Union,  and  also 
to  all  the  Committee,  was  moved  and  carried  unanimously,  for  the 
interest  and  work  they  had  done  to  further  the  interests  of  the  photo- 
graphers in  their  copyright  rights. 


BRIXTON  AND  CLAPHAM  CAMERA  CLUB  EXHIBITION. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club 
was  held  last  week,  and  was  unquestionably  the  best  we  have  seen  pro- 
moted by  this  flourishing  South  London  association,  which  includes 
among  its  members  some  of  the  foremost  workers  of  the  day. 

The  Judges  were  Messrs.  Cembrano,  Gale,  and  Wall,  and  they  gave 
their  awards  as  follows  : — 

Class  A  (Prints  by  Members). — Silver  medal  for  best  collective  exhibit 
(Nos.  1-18),  John  Gunston ;  bronze  medal  for  collective  exhibit  ( Nos. 
86-93),  G.  W.  Welham  ;  bronze  medal  for  No.  104,  C.  F.  Archer  ;  bronze 
medal  for  No.  34,  F,  W.  Levett. 

Class  B  (Junior  Members'  Work).— Bronze  medal  for  No.  153,  L.  E. 
Cotterell. 

Class  C  (Lantern  Slides  by  Members). — Bronze  medal,  John  Gunston. 

Class  D  (Prints— Open  Competition). — Bronze  medal  for  No.  225, 
A.  J.  Jeffreys. 

Class  E  (Lantern  Slides — Open  Competition). — Silver  medal  for  No. 
316,  E.  Dookree  ;  bronze  medal  for  No.  305,  A.  Brooker. 

Pressure  on  our  space  obliges  us  to  be  very  brief  in  referring  to  the 
Exhibition,  but  we  may  say  that,  in  addition  to  the  medalled  work,  gnat 
credit,  in  our  opinion,  was  due  to  tlie  productions  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Whittard, 
who,  in  Class  A,  showed  some  cleverly  rendered  figure  studies.  Some 
excellent  landscape  work,  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Archer  and  Mr.  A.  Whittaker,  and 
architectural  interiors,  by  Mr.  F.  P.  Smith,  also  attracted  our  attention. 
In  Class  D  Mr.  E.  C.  Hertslet  ran  the  successful  exhibitor,  Mr.  Jeffreys, 
close  with  a  beautiful  view,  Tranquil  Rye,  and  a  composition  study. 
Waiting  for  Father's  Return.  Mr.  P.  S.  Lankester  had  a  charming 
portrait  study  and  a  study  of  a  head,  a  line  of  work  in  which  he 
excels,  which  were  certainly  the  best  of  the  kind  exhibited.  A  loan 
collection  included  choice  examples  by  past  conquerors  at  this  Exhibition 
— Mr.  E.  Dockrec  and  Mr.  Thomas. 

Animated  photographs  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Banks  &  Greaves  each 
evening,  and  there  was  an  exhibition  of  apparatus  by  the  Pressor  Roberts 
Company,  Messrs.  Beck,  and  other  firms,  as  well  as  demonstrations  of 
radiography. 

* 

A  PATENT  COURT. 

Fob  long  past  we  have  experienced  a  growing  conviction  that  there 
should  be  a  special  court  for  the  trial  of  actions  affecting  the  validity  of 
patents  and  the  rights  of  inventors.  That  conviction  strengthened  as  it 
grew,  says  our  contemporary  Invention,  and  has  at  length  become  a 
settled  one— a  fixed  and  unalterable  opinion.  This  opinion  is  the  oat- 
come  ot  a  somewhat  lengthy  experience  of  patent  cases  in  connexion  with 
expert  evidence,  and  is  based  upon  personal  observation  of  the  un- 
mistakable, though  unexpressed,  views  entertained  by  some  of  the  Judges 
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belore  whom  we  havo  had  to  appear.  We  have  more  than  once  noted 
the  anxiety  depicted  apon  the  face  of  a  Judge  in  his  earnest  endeavoar 
to  grasp  the  details  of  some  involved  and  complex  mechanical  or  chemical 
question ;  and  we  have  also  seen  the  look  of  relief  when  the  hour  of 
adjournment  arrived.  We  have,  moreover,  listened  to  judgments  which 
have  passed  over  several  important  technical  considerations  and  steered 
clear  of  the  common-sense  aspect  of  the  case.  Not  that  common- sense 
should  always,  or  even  generally,  guide  or  influence  a  decision ;  but  it 
may  occasionally  prove  a  useful  factor  in  a  judgment.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  common-sense  view  may  sometimes  be  neglected  with  advantage. 
In  a  case  in  which  we  were  recently  engaged,  and  which  involved  a  close 
legal  argument,  Counsel,  when  his  armoury  had  been  depleted,  appealed 
to  the  Judge  on  the  ground  of  common  sense.  His  Lordship  remarked 
that  he  had  often  heard  common  sense  appealed  to  as  a  last  resource  of 
defeated  argument. 

But  to  return.  The  inadequacy  of  some  Judges  to  deal  equally  well 
with  others  with  abstruse  technical  questions  arises  from  an  unavoidable 
want  of  sympathy  on  their  part  with  the  subject.  This  sympathy,  while 
it  is  absent  from  some  minds,  is  present  in  others  in  a  marked  degree, 
and  enables  them  to  readily  assimilate  that  mental  pabulum  which  to 
others  is  very  difticult  of  digestion.  Some  will  almost  instinctively 
apprehend  that  which  others  comprehend  but  slowly.  This  inadequacy 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  Judge,  but  his  misfortune.  His  judicial  duties 
oblige  him  to  undertake  a  task  which  the  natural  constitution  of  his 
mind  renders,  in  certain  respects,  difficult  of  performance  because  of  its 
uncongeniality.  Professional  training  has  somewhat  to  answer  for  in 
this  connexion.  That  of  one  Judge  may  have  differed  from  that  of 
another  in  that,  for  want  of  inclination,  or,  in  other  words,  of  natural 
aptitude,  his  studies  have  not  included  subjects  which  would  enable  him 
to  regard  scientific  cases  or  to  construe  a  patent  specification  otherwise 
than  from  a  purely  legal  point  of  view.  The  unfamiliarity  of  some  of 
our  most  eminent  Judges  with  technical  matters  is  not  infrequently 
exhibited  in  court.  We  well  remember  how  upon  one  occasion,  at  the 
close  of  an  hour's  cross-examination  by  an  eraint  nt  Q.C.,  we  were  asked 
by  the  Judge  to  cxplam  a  simple  mechanical  principle  about  which  we 
had  been  contending  with  the  Q.C  ,  and  upon  which  the  case  mainly 
hung ;  on  the  other  hand,  with  what  avidity  and  evident  zest  some  of 
our  Judges  tackle  the  most  difficult  cases !  Those  are  they  whose  minds 
are  in  thorough  sympathy  with  scientific  subjects,  and  who  take  up  point 
after  point  with  the  readiness  and  familiarity  of  a  practised  expert,  some- 
limes  to  the  discomfiture  of  counsel  and  witness. 


GLASS  SUBSTITUTES  IN  GEIMANY. 
TiiEBi  are  several  substitutes  for  glass  in  use  in  Germany,  the  chief 
among  them  being  tectorium,  fensterpappe,  and  homglas.  Tectorium  is 
a  sheet  of  tough,  insoluble  gum — said  to  be  bichromated  gelatine — about 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  overlying  on  both  sides  a  web  or 
network  of  galvanised  iron  or  steel  wire,  the  meshes  of  which  are  generally 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  square.  The  United  States  Consul-General 
at  Frankfort  says  that  both  surfaces  of  the  tectorium  in  ordinary  use  are 
apparently  covered  with  a  varnish  of  boiled  linseed  oil,  and  it  feels  and 
smells  similar  to  the  oiled  silk  that  is  used  in  surgery  and  for  sweat 
bands  in  summer  hats.  It  is  lighter  than  glass  of  equal  thickness,  is 
tough,  pliant,  and  practically  indestructible  by  exposure  to  rain,  wind, 
hail,  or  any  shock  or  blow  which  does  not  pierce  or  break  the  wire  web 
by  a  violent  thrust.  It  may  be  bent  in  any  desired  form,  and  fastened  in 
position  by  crimping,  nailing,  or  with  putty  like  ordinary  glass,  and  when 
punctured  it  may  be  easily  repaired.  Its  tranalucence  is  about  the  same 
as  that  of  opal  glass ;  its  colour  a  greenish  amber  yellow,  which  fades 
gradually  to  white  from  exposure  to  the  sun,  so  that,  while  arresting  the 
direct  rays  of  sunshine,  it  transmits  a  soft,  modulated  light,  which  is 
said  to  be  well  adapted  to  hothouses  and  conservatories.  It  is  a  poor 
conductor  of  heat  and  cold,  and  thus  preserves  a  more  equable  tempera- 
ture than  glass  in  rooms  containing  growing  plants.  Its  surface  is  well 
adapted  for  paintin?  in  oil  colours,  and  it  is  used  for  illuminated  windows, 
signs,  and  transparencies,  in  which  strength,  lightness,  and  immunity 
from  breakage  are  essential,  especially  in  arched,  curved,  or  irregular 
surfaces.  The  only  objections  that  can  be  urged  against  tectorium  are 
that  it  is  more  or  less  inflammable,  and  that  in  very  warm  weather  the 
outside  surface  is  sometimes  softened  until  dust  will  adhere  to  it,  but 
this  may  be  removed  by  wiping  or  washing,  a  service  that  is  usually 
performed  by  the  rain  in  exposed  situations.  Tectorium  is  an  English 
mvention,  and  Consul-General  Mason  says  that,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, it  is  not  patented  in  Germany.  It  is  claimed  for  it  that  it  has 
effected  an  important  economy  through  its  immunity  from  breakage, 
which,  in  case  of  large  roofs  of  glass,  are  so  frequent  and  so  expensive 
to  repair.  For  ordinary  hotbeds  and  forcing  houses,  such  as  are  used  by 
most  florists  and  market  gardeners,  the  Germans  have  another  and 
cheaper  substitute  for  glass  in  the  so-called  fensterpappe,  which  is  a 
tough,  stiong  manila  paper,  that  may  be  stretched  on  large  sashes  or 
frames,  and  saturated  by  painting  the  exposed  surface  with  boiled  linseed 
oil  until  it  becomes  translucent  and  impervious  to  water.  The  paper 
costs  wholosale  in  Germany  about  I'Js.  Uhl,  per  roll,  100  metres  in  length 
by  one  metre  in  width,  equal  to  1220  square  feet  in  each  roll.  There  is 
no  difficulty  or  secret  about  its  preparation  or  use.     Light  wooden  frames 


about  forty  inches  in  width,  and  of  any  dooiiea  Ic-ig'.h,  urc  provided,  and 
covered  with  the  paper,  which  is  fastened  by  nailing  at  the  edgeii,  and 
then  painted  with  ordinary  boiled  linsed  oil,  nntil  the  paper  is  bo  satu- 
rated that  the  last  coat  of  oil  forms  a  nmooth,  glistening  sorfaoe  like 
varnish.  As  soon  as  dry,  the  frame  is  ready  for  u^e.  It  admits  snflicient 
light  for  growing  plants,  does  not  require  to  be  shaded  in  hot  sunshine, 
is  light,  durable,  secure  against  breakage  by  hail  or  ordinary  accident, 
and,  taking  everything  into  account,  is  said  to  bs  about  one  hundred 
times  cheaper  than  glass.  It  is  largely  used  by  florists  and  mtrket 
gardeners  in  the  district  of  Frankfort,  and  their  general  verdict  is  strongly 
in  its  favour,  although  for  handsome  conservatories,  skylights,  <tc.,  it 
possesses  less  durability,  and  none  of  the  neatness  and  elegance  of 
tectorium.  Finally,  there  is  a  new  product,  called  h->rnglas,  which  has 
been  recently  patented  and  placed  on  the  German  market.  HorngUu 
resembles  tectorium  in  appearance,  with  the  difference  that  it  is  thinner, 
and  consequently  lighter  in  weight,  and  the  insoluble  gelatine  with  which 
the  wire  gauze  is  covered  is  whiter,  and  more  nearly  transparent,  than 
tectorium,  although  it  may  be  coloured  red,  green,  blue,  or  any  other  tint 
that  may  bQ  desired  for  special  purposes.  It  is  manufactured  in  t«o 
qualities,  one  being  of  heavier  wire  and  with  larger  meshes  than  the 
other.  It  is  cut  into  lengths  of  about  twenty-three  feet  by  forty-seven 
inches  in  width,  and  is  sold  wholesale  for  aboat  5«.  id.  per  square  metre, 
or  rather  more  than  Sd.  per  square  foot.  The  special  advantage  claimed 
for  homglas  is  that  it  does  not  soften  under  sun  heat,  and  is  therefore 
adapted  to  use  in  any  climate  without  the  danger  of  becoming  so  soft  and 
adhesive  as  to  retain  dust  and  dirt.  Its  uses  and  general  characteristics 
are  similar  to  those  of  tectorium. 


A  PHOTOGRAPHEB  SUMMONED  FOE  INFRINGING 
BUILDING  BY-LAWS. 

At  the  Portsmouth  Polico-oonrt,  on  October  .5,  before  Mr.  T.  Cousins 
and  Cai^tain  Bamber,  Ernest  Charles  Hopkins,  of  23,  Landport-terrace, 
Southsea,  a  photographer,  was  summoned  by  the  Corporation  for  unlaw- 
fully, and  without  the  written  consent  of  the  Urban  Sanitary  Anthority 
of  the  borough,  erecting  a  wooden  building,  with  glass  front  and  sides, 
beyond  the  front  main  wall  of  his  residence  in  Landport-terraoe,  and 
continuing  the  offence  from  June  10  to  September  22,  although  be  had 
received  notice  to  pull  down  and  remove  the  same. — Mr.  G.  H.  King 
prosecuted  on  behalf  of  the  Authority,  and  Mr.  Bell,  of  Southampton, 
appeared  for  the  defendant. 

Defendant  was  previously  summoned  for  the  same  offence,  and  the 
information  had  than  been  dismissed  on  technical  grounds. 

Mr.  W.  Coish,  Private  Improvement  Clerk  to  the  Portsmouth  Corpora- 
tion, produced  the  notice  from  the  Urban  Authority,  a  copy  of  which  he 
had  served  on  defendant.  He  also  produced  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
Iloads  and  Works  Committee  on  May  4,  to  the  effect  that  notice  should 
be  served  on  defendant  to  move  the  structure.  This  resolution  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Town  Council  on  June  9. 

Mr.  Bell :  That  is  exactly  sixteen  days  after  the  service  of  the 
summons. 

Mr.  Philip  Murch,  Borongh  Engineer,  was  called.  He  said  he  had  not 
closely  examined  the  structure  in  question,  but  he  had  seen  it.  It  was 
built  of  wood  and  glass,  and  stood  in  the  garden  in  front  of  defendant's 
house.     It  was  used  by  defendant  for  the  exposure  of  photographs. 

Mr.  Bell :  Do  you  produce  any  written  resolution  authorising  yon  to 
serve  any  notice  upon  defendant  ?    Witness  :  No. 

Mr.  Bichard  James  Jenkins,  bnilding  and  bouse  drainage  surveyor, 
employed  by  the  Corporation,  said  that  he  had  examined  the  structure  in 
question.  It  stood  upon  wheels,  which  ran  on  rails,  and  could  be  moved 
backwards  and  forwards  about  three  feet  six  inches.  The  erection  was 
first  made  on  April  2,  and  was  still  standing. 

A  minute  detailing  the  duties  of  the  Borough  Surveyor  was  prodncd, 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  officer  should  perform  all  duties  necessary 
for  the  proper  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act. 

Mr.  Ball  submitted  that  he  had  no  case  to  answer.  His  objection  to 
the  proceedings  was  that  the  notice,  which  was  the  foundation  on  which 
the  proceedings  must  stand  or  fall,  was  a  bad  notice.  The  notice  under 
which  the  information  was  laid  stated  that  any  person  offending  against 
the  enactment  w.iuld  be  liable  after  written  notice  fro'U  the  Urban 
Authority.  The  evidence  with  reference  to  the  notice  wis  that  a 
Committee  had  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  such  a  notice  should 
be  served,  and  that  resolution  had  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Town  Council. 
The  Committee  had  done  very  foolishly  in  serving  the  notice  on  May  23, 
when  the  Council  did  not  confirm  their  resolntion  until  June  !).  A 
second  point  was  that  there  was  no  evidence  before  the  Coart  that 
defendant  erected  the  building  in  question.  Further,  Mr.  Bell  contended 
that  the  erection  was  not  a  building,  but  merely  a  box  on  wheels,  which 
could  be  conveyed  to  any  part  of  the  town  or  the  world. 

The  Court  decided,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  thit  de'endant  did  erect  the 
building  in  quostion. 

After  a  lengthy  consultation  in  private,  the  magistrates  decided  that 
the  erection  in  question  was  a  buildmg,  and  was  a  very  flagrant  violation 
of  the  statute,  and  must  be  a  great  nuisance  to  people  living  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. They  inflicted  a  fine  of  2s.  6({.  for  each  of  the  102  days  the 
erection  remained  after  service  of  the  notice,  amounting  in  alt  to  121. 15>., 
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and  costs  Os.  Gd.  They  had  power  to  alter  the  penalty  during  the  sitting 
o{  the  Court,  and,  if  defendant  was  prepared  to  have  the  building  removed 
within  a  reasonable  time,  they  were  prepared  to  reconsider  their  decision 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  penalty. 

Mr.  Bell,  on  behalf  of  defendant,  agreed  to  remove  the  structure  within 
seven  days  and  to  accept  the  magistrates'  judgment,  and  the  penalty  was 
thereupon  reduced  to  21.  lis.  (sixpence  a  day).  Defendant  was  not  called 
upon  to  pay  costs. 

♦- 

^fit  Sinquixtt. 

','  tn  this  column  we  from,  tirne  to  time  print  questions  that  may  be 
(uidressed  to  individual  contributors  to  our  pages,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  us 
with  the  view  of  eliciting  information  from  a  variety  of  sources.  We  invite 
the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  rendering  this  feature  of  the  Jodbnal 
Ksefvl  and  instructive. 

Coloured  TKA^fSI>ARENCIBS  by  Dbvelopmbnt. — 0.  H.  Price  in- 
quires for  a  method  of  making,  by  development,  transparencies 
(separate)  in  sepia,  blue  and  green  colours. — Perhaps  some  reader 
^         can  supply  the  desired  information. 

Studio  Architects. — N.  P.  says:  "Could  you  inform  me  of  an 
architect  who  makes  photographic  studios  a  speciality  ?  I  am 
building  a  new  one,  and  should  like  to  have  expert  advice,  and 
also  learn  the  name  of  designer  specially  qualified  for  the 
work." — Perhaps  some  reader  can  supply  the  desired  information. 

ivETOUCHING    SuRFACE    (To    "  Japhet  ").— COUNTRY  PROFESSIONAL 

writes :  "  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  much  lead  you  want  to 
get  on  to  the  negative;  but,  if  you  cannot  get  enough  by 
careful  variation  of  the  formula  I  gave,  it  is  certainly  not 
the  right  one  for  you.  Perhaps,  if  you  dust  the  surface,  while 
wet,  with  flour  emery,  it  might  give  a  sufficient '  tooth '  to  suit 
your  touch." 

Spirit  Level  Defective.— W.  J.  C.  says  :  "  I  have  one  of  the 
circular  spirit  levels  ordinarily  employed  for  levelling  the  camera 
out  of  doors  ;  but  it  is  of  very  little  use,  as,  owing  to  leakage, 
the  bead  or  bubble  occupies  more  than  half  the  area  of  the  circle. 
The  liquid  is  introduced  by  means  of  an  aperture  on  the  under 
side,  closed  by  a  screw  which,  after  considerable  trouble,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  removing;  but  I  have  entirely  failed  in  all  my 
attempts  to  get  any  more  liquid  into  the  level.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  help  me  ?  What  is  the  proper  liquid  to  employ  ? 
Alcohol,  I  believe." 

Magnesium  Flash  Paper.— P.  Stow  says :  "  In  the  Journal  for 
May  8  last  there  is  a  note,  on  p.  291,  on  magnesium  flash  paper. 
I  have  tried  to  make  it,  but  failed  to  get'any  satisfactory  result. 
Could  you  give  me  any  further  particulars,  I  should  be  much 
obliged.  I  used  plain  thin  white  paper,  soaking  it  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  potassium  chlorate,  and  drying  when  it  appeared  to 
be  covered  in  small  crystals ;  is  this  the  best  way  ?  I  don't 
know  how  much  powder  to  put  on,  but  in  my  experiment  I 
sprayed  as  much  as  the  paste  woiild  hold  on  when  the  paper 
was  held  perpendicularly.  My  result  simply  crackled  with  an 
occasional  small  flare  of  magnesium." — Perhaps  some  reader 
could  supply  tlie  desired  information. 

Damaged  Surface  of  Negatives. — Alum  says :  "  In  going  over  a 
number  of  negatives  taken  during  the  past  summer,  previous  to 
packing  them  away,  I  find  several  of  them  suffering  from  a  sort 
of  crystalline  surface  marking,  which  I  attribute  to  imperfect 
washmg  after  using  the  alum  bath.  These  particular  negatives 
were  all  taken  at  a  time  when  I  was  more  than  usually  busy, 
and,  though  they  showed  no  sign  of  the  defect  when  newly 
dried,  there  is  little  doubt  the  washing  has  been  '  scamped.' 
The  question  now  is.  Can  the  markings  be  removed  P  I  have 
soaked  one  of  them  in  water  for  an  hour,  but,  though  on  redry- 
ing  some  crystalline  matter  appears  to  have  been  removed,  the 
markings  remain.     Can  I  do  anything  more  ?" 

Pure  Water. — W.  Finlay  writes  :  "  Altow  me  to  thank  W.  C. 
Holmes  for  his  description  of  a  cheap  filter.  I  have  made  an 
experimental  one,  and  it  seems  to  work  most  efficiently ;  but  the 
water,  when  filtered,  although  beautifully  clear  and  perfectly 
colourless,  has  a  decidedly  '  tarry '  or  '  burnt '  taste,  which,  I 
assume,  comes  from  the  charcoal.  Is  this  as  it  should  be,  and 
will  it  pass  off  in  course  of  time  ?  The  material  used  is  animal 
charcoal,  freshly  burnt,  which  may  possibly  account  for  the 
taste."  Another  correspondent,  .1.  E.  .Ioiinson,  writing  on  the 
same  subject,  says  :  "  1  have  tried  \^^  C.  Holmes's  cheap  filter, 
which  seems  to  be  all  right  in  theory,  if  you  can  only  get  proper 
gand.     He  speaks  of  '  well-washed  silver  sand.'    I  have  taken 


silver  sand  as  obtained  from  the  oil  shop  and  soaked  and  washed 
it  for  a  day,  and  still  the  water  comes  through  like  the  drainage 
of  a  gravel  pit,  in  fact  a  good  deal  worse  than  it  goes  in.  How 
long  should  it  take  to  well  wash  a  peck  of  sand  ?' 

Bisulphite  of  Soda. — Economy  writes:  "I  have  a  quantity  of 
bisulphite  of  soda  which  1  wish  to  utilise  for  developing  pur- 
poses. I  have  employed  it  in  solution,  instead  of  the  neutral 
sulphite,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  forms  a  much  better 
preservative,  especially  in  the  case  of  pyro ;  but  the  excess  of 
acid  I  find  very  confusing  when  adding  the  alkali  for  develop- 
ment. Of  course,  under  normal  conditions,  it  is  easy  to  know 
what  quantity  of  alkali  to  add  ;  but,  if  the  proportions  have  to 
be  altered  for  either  under  or  over-exposure,  a  somewhat 
elaborate  calculation  is  needful.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  convert 
the  acid  into  the  neutral  sulphite,  but  cannot  tell  how  much 
carbonate  or  hydrate  of  soda  to  add  to  bring  about  the  exact 
conversion.  In  separate  small  quantities,  operated  upon  experi- 
mentally, the  quantities  of  alkali  used  vary  so  widely  that  I 
think  something  must  be  wrong,  and  I  find  it  very  difficult  wiih 
litmus  as  the  indicator  to  judge  the  colour.  Will  any  one  give 
me  the  relative  proportions  of  bisulphite  and  alkali  ?  " 

Spotting  Prints  and  Kegatives.  —  Colourist  writes:  "With 
regard  to  this  question,  '  Spotter '  is  quite  right  in  saying  that 
proper  materials  are  an  essential  to  success,  and  this  is 
especially  the  case  in  the  matter  of  the  medium.  I  have  for 
years  past  adopted  the  following  plan,  and,  although  it  entails 
some  little  trouble  at  the  start,  it  is  well  repaid,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  the  preparation  will  last  a  long  time.  In  spotting 
or  retouching  (with  the  brush)  negatives,  1  take  any  quantity  ot 
old  negative  film,  removed  from  the  glass  and  boiled  in  a 
porcelain  or  earthenware  jar  with  a  little  dilute  acetic  acid, 
until  reduced  to  a  permanent  liquid  state.  I  do  not  find  any 
need  to  do  anything  more  to  this  preparation  beyond  simply 
evaporating  it  to  a  suitable  consistency,  in  which  condition  it 
keeps  ready  for  immediate  use  for  any  period  ;  should  it  exhibit 
a  tendency  to  dry  up,  however,  a  little  glycerine  may  be  added. 
For  prints,  I  take  the  trimmings  and  clippings  of  toned 
gelatino-chloride  prints  and  treat  them  in  the  same  way,  only 
omitting  the  acetic  acid.  The  trimmings  are  boiled  in  water 
until  all  the  gelatine  and  silver  are  dissolved  off,  the  paper  is 
then  removed  and  the  liquid  concentrated  as  before.  The 
colour  of  the  deposited  matter  will  be  much  redder  than  that 
of  the  prints  operated  upon,  but  it  may  be  considerably  modified, 
in  fact  brought  to  any  desired  tone,  either  by  intentionally 
over-toning  a  portion  of  the  cuttings,  or  by  treating  the  deposit 
obtained  with  a  little  chloride  of  gold  while  boiling." 


®ttt  €tyttorial  EutU* 

Tub  Cookb  Lens. 
Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor,  &  Hobson,  of  Slate-street  Works, 
Leicester,  send  us  a  neatly  got-up  booklet,  which  is  devoted  to 
briefly  describing  the  defects  of  curvature  of  field  and  astigmatism  in 
lenses,  and  the  influence  of  those  aberrations  on  the  character  of  ihe 
image.  Ijcnses  so  characterist'd  are  compared  with  others  of  modern 
construction,  of  which  the  Cooke  is  taken  as  a  type.  We  are  asked 
to  recommend  the  pamphlet  to  our  readers,  and  have  pleasure  in 
doing  so.  

First  Aid  in  Photography. 

By  J.  R.  ConRTKHAY  Gaie  and  J.  Oadett.     Ashte^d :  Cadott  &  Neall. 

This,  a  beginner's  book,  is  No.  1  of  the  Cadett  Photographic  Hand- 
books, and  is  perhaps  more  like  a  photographic  Mavor  than  any  other 
elementary  book  we  have  seen.  It  appeals  to  the  aspirant  who 
knows  nothing  of  photography.  Persons  of  this  kind  are  hard  to 
write  for,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  authors  to  let  themM-lves 
down  to  the  level  required.  In  this  task  Messrs.  Gale  &  Cadett  have 
succeeded  very  well,  and  the  book  is  a  collection  of  ter.sely  expressed 
instructions  in  elementary  photography,  through  which  the  ignoramus 
may  pass  to  a  very  fair  knowledge  of  his  subject.  It  iiicludts  a 
celluloid  negative  and  sells  at  1». 


Ecclesiastical  Buildings  in  SuREwsnuRv. 

Shrowfcbnry  :     Adnitt  &  Nauntoii. 

TitEUE  were  very  few  visitors  to  the  Shrewsbury  Convetition  w!.o 
did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  excellent  photographic  guide  to  the 
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town  issued  by  Messrs.  Ailnilt  &  Naunton,  of  the  Square, 
Shrewsbury.  The  same  firm  also  issued  an  excellent  album  of 
collotype  views— "Picturesque  Shrewsbury" — which  was  greatly 
appreciated.  "  Ecclesiastical  Buildings  in  Shrewsbury  "  is  the  latest 
pictorial  publication  of  the  firm,  who  took  advantage  of  the  t'hurch 
Congress,  a  fortnight  ago,  to  issue  the  volume.  It  is  an  elegantly 
got-up  album,  full  of  capital  photographs  of  the  Shrewsbury 
churches  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Kaunton,  who  is  personally  known  to 
many  of  our  readers.  The  volume  sells  at  2s.,  and  it  is  one  that 
possibly  many  who  read  this  paragraph  will  be  glad  to  possess.  It 
will  app-al  to  them,  as  it  does  to  us,  as  another  reminder  of  the 
memoTable  Shrewsbury  Convention. 


|^etu<E{  antr  BoUfi* 


Royal  PhotOobaphic  Societv.  —  Photo-mechanical  meeting,  Tuesday, 
Octobtr  20,  at  the  Gallery,  5*,  P.all  Mall  East,  at  eight  p.m.  Half-tone 
Direct  from  Nature,  by  Mr.  William  Gamble. 

Photoqbai'HIC  Club. — The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be  held 
in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  EC,  at  eight  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  evening,  October  21.     Members'  Open  Night. 

The  Bristol  Exhibition. — Messrs.  Bernard  Alfieri,  Valentine  Blanchard, 
Payne  Jennings,  H.  A.  Hood  Daniel,  and  Reginald  Smith  h.ive  kindly  con- 
sented to  act  as  Judges  at  the  Bristol  Exhibition,  to  be  opened  in  December. 

Erbatc.m. — By  a  typographical  error  we  were  made  last  week  to  say  that  the 
British  Photo-print  Company,  of  22,  Southampton-buildings,  Chaucery-lane, 
had  purchased  the  business  of  the  Richmond  College  Company.  For 
"College"  read  "Collotype." 

Things  they  Manage  Better  in  Ajibbica. — The  late  Dr.  Brown  Goode 
made  the  following  comparison  in  a  report  of  the  United  States  National 
Museum  :  "There  is  not  a  department  of  the  British  Government  to  which  a 
citizen  has  a  right  to  apply  for  information  upon  a  scientitic  question.  This 
seems  liard  to  believe,  for  I  cannot  think  of  any  scientific  subject  regarding 
which  a  letter,  if  addressed  to  the  scientific  bureaux  in  Washington,  would  not 
receive  a  full  and  practical  reply.  It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  20,000 
such  letters  are  received  each  year.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  and  National 
Museum  alone  receive  about  6000,  and  the  proportion  of  these  from  the  new 
States  and  Territories  which  have  not  yet  developtd  institutions  of  learning  of 
their  own  is  the  largest.  An  intelligent  question  irom  a  farmer  of  the  frontier 
receives  as  much  attention  as  a  communication  from  a  royal  academy  of 
sciences,  and  often  takes  more  time  for  the  preparation  of  the  reply." 

Robert  Louis  Stkvenson  as  a  Dbaugbtsman.— A  special  winter  number 
of  the  Studio  will  shortly  appear,  in  which  will  be  published  for  the  first  time 
an  account  by  the  late  Ro>iert  Louis  Stevenson  of  his  stay  at  Monastier  in  the 
autumn  of  1878.  This  article  was  originally  inten<led  to  sfrve  as  the  opening 
<;ha|iter  of  his  well-known  volume,  Travds  with  a  Da/nkeij  in  the  Cemnr,e»,  but 
th-  intention  was  abandoned  in  favour  of  a  more  abrupt  beginning.  The 
story  will  he  illustrated  with  sketches  hi  the  author  which  have  never 
previously  been  published,  while  reproductions  will  also  be  given  of  the 
huTiorous  woodcuts  executed  by  Stevenson  and  printed  by  his  young  stepson, 
Lloyd  Osbourne,  at  Davos,  in  the  Engadine,  during  the  winter  of  1880-81. 
This  number  will  also  contain  "The  Ideal  Life  of  a  Landscape  Painter,"  by 
James  Stanley  Little  ;  "Some  Famous  Paris  Studios,"  by  Gabriel  Mourey ;  an 
article  upon  Old  Samplers,  by  Gleeson  White ;  and  contributions  from  the 
pens  of  Joseph  Pennetl,  Norman  Garstin.  Margaret  Armour,  and  others.  A 
sketch  in  colours  by  G.  H.  Boughton,  R.A.,  will  be  included  among  the 
supplemental  illustrations. 

Stmpsychogbai'HY  is  a  portentous  word,  and  so  it  should  be  to  sum  up 
Worthily  the  phenomena  with  whicli  it  is  concerned.  The  world  knows  some- 
thing already  of  the  remarkable  photographic  experiences  of  Mr.  Ingles  Rogers, 
» ho  professes  to  have  obtained  pictorial  images  of  certain  mental  processes. 
Mr.  Kogers  alleged  that,  alter  contemplating  fixedly  for  a  time  so  simple  a 
wnik  of  art  as  a  British  postage  stamp,  he  then  placed  himself  before  the  lens 
(if  a  camera  in  a  dark  room,  and  was  rewarded  by  finding  that  the  sensitised 
p!ate  reproduced  a  shadowy  portrait  of  our  gracious  Sovereign,  with  the  words 
•'One  penny  '  on  the  rim.  Mr.  D.  S.  Jordan,  however,  a  gentleman  holding  a 
distinguii-hed  university  position  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  has  now 
contrived  to  go  one  better  than  his  predecessor  in  this  branch  of  occult  science. 
He  gets  together  six  persons  of  suitable  capacity,  and  bids  them  concentrate 
their  minds  upon  the  harmless,  necessary  cat — in  the  abstract,  of  course — 
without  reference  to  any  individual  of  the  species.  Each  then  projects  this 
mental  image  into  a  separate  lens,  all  the  invisible  rays  being  focussed  upon  a 
single  plate,  and  the  result  is  a  representation  of  the  ideal  cat.  Mr.  Jordan 
hopes  very  soon  to  be  able  to  reverse  the  process,  and  to  extract  from  the 
feline  brain  a  true  picture  of  the  ideal  man.  But  here  a  difficulty  comes  in, 
the  cat  may  refuse  to  take  the  matter  seriously,  and  may  laugh  at  the 
philosopher. — Daily  Chronicle. 

Ks  Injury  without  a  Remedy.— At  the  Sheffield  County  Court  on  Friday, 
the  2nd  instant,  an  interesting  action  was  tried  involving  a  question  as  to  the 
person  liable  for  damage  to  a  parcel  of  photographic  plates  sent  by  passenger 
train.  The  plaiutill'  in  the  case  was  Frank  Mottershaw,  trading  as  the  Sheffield 
Photographic  Company  at  Norfolk-street,  Sheffield,  and  the  claim  was  for 
10«.  9rf.  lor  gcods  sold  (photographic  plates)  by  him  to  -Mr.  F.  Whaley,  the 
well-known  pi  otographer  and  artist  at  Donca-ttr,  who  resisted  the  claim 
on  the  ground  tnat,  upon  receipt  of  the  goods,  the  plates  were  broken 
into  hundreds  of  pieces,  and  that  such  breakage  was  caused  by  the  neeligenc* 
of  Mottershaw,  firstly,  in  not  affixing  a  board  rn  the  top  as  well  as  underneath 
the  plates,  abd,  secondly,  in  not  1  HK-lliug  th"  parcel,  which  was  sent  by  a 
passenger  train  from  Sheffield  to  Worksop,  "  Glass  '  in  the  usual  way  in  the  | 


trade  of  these  kind  of  goods.  Plaintiff  had  absolutely  refiued  to  nuke  tte 
damage  good  by  supplying  others  in  the  place  of  the  damaged  pl«t«t,  and  the 
defendant  was  unable  to  obtain  compensation  from  the  railway  company  in 
consequence  of  Mottershaw  omitting  to  label  the  parcel  "Glass."  Atter  the 
evidence  was  taken,  and  the  legal  argument  on  both  sides  beard,  the  Judge 
considered  an  important  point  was  raised  in  the  case,  and,  although  he  gave 
judgment  for  the  amount  claimed,  he  gave  Mr.  Whaley  leave  to  commence  an 
action  for  damages  against  Mottershaw  or  the  railway  company  for  th»- 
breakaee  as  he  may  be  advised,  he  (Mr.  Whaley)  having  received  nothing  of 
any  vame  for  his  money. 

The  Hackney  Photowaphic  Society's  Annual  Exhibition  will  be  held  at 
Motley  Hall,  Triangle,  Mare-street,  Hackney,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thnrs- 
day,  and  Friday,  November  17,  18,  19,  and  20,  1896.  The  Exhibition  will  be 
opened  on  November  17,  at  half-past  seven,  the  sncceeding  days  at  twelve 
(noon)  till  ten  p.m.  The  prices  of  admission  each  day  will  be,  between  twelve 
and  six,  6;/.,  afterwards,  1*. ;  and  arrangements  will  be  made  for  continued 
instrumental  concerts  of  a  high-class  character,  lantern  displays,  kc.  The 
Judges  are  Mr.  F.  HoUyer,  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall.  The 
Hanging  Judge  is  Mr.  Alexander  Mackie.  The  classes  are :  (Members')  Class  A, 
Any  picture  taken  since  la»t  Exhibition ;  Class  B,  Pictures  taken  daring! 
Membership  >  Class  C,  Best  Picture  taken  in  Hand  Camera  (enlargements  per- 
mitted) ;  Class  D,  Stereoscopic,  set  of  six  (prints  or  transparencies) ;  Class  E, 
Set  of  four  slides ;  Special  Class  for  greatest  novelty,  home-made  or  otherwise. 
The  Open  Classes  are  (entries  in  these  classes  may  be  priced  for  sale  at  the 
option  of  the  exhibitor) :  Class  F,  For  any  picture  not  previously  having  re- 
ceived an  award ;  Class  G,  For  Portraiture  and  Genre  (in  this  class  the  work 
may  be  that  of  a  firm,  and  need  not  be  that  of  the  exhibitor  alone) ;  Class  H, 
Champion  Class,  for  pictures  which  have  previously  receive<l  awards  ;  CUss  I, 
For  four  Lantern  Slides  not  having  previously  received  awards.  Awards 
(Members') :  Classes  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  silver  and  bronze  medals  in  each  p 
Members'  Novelty  Class,  silver  medal ;  for  best  picture  in  Members'  Classes, 
gold  medal,  presented  by  F.  Houghton,  Esq.  The  medals  in  Classes  C  and  E 
are  presented  by  L.  S.  Wilks,  Esq.,  and  Major  Woolmer-Williams  respec- 
tively. The  President  (Mr  Bedding)  has  also  notified  his  intention  of  pre- 
senting a  special  prize  in  Class  D.  Open  Classes  :  Classes  F,  G,  and  I,  silver 
and  bronze  medals  in  each  ;  Champion  Class,  gold  and  silver  medals  ;  Trade 
Section,  silver  medal.  Certificates  will  be  awarded  at  Judges'  discretion. 
Extra  entry  forms  and  all  further  information  respecting  Exhibition  can  be- 
obtained  from  W.  Fenton-Jones,  Hon.  Secretary,  12,  King  EdwarJ-ioid, 
Hackney,  N.E. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT   WEEK, 


October. 


Mune  of  Boototy. 


8titoJ«et. 


19 j  Bradford    

19 Camera  Club 

19 1  North  Middlesex 

19 '  Richmond  , 

20 <  Birmingham  Photo.  Society    ... 


30 Brixton  and  Olapham 

20 OosTwlOak     

iiO Hackney 


20 Loeds  Photo.  Society . 


20 Lewisham  

20 Royal  Photographic  Sodety 

21 1  Oroydon  Oamera  Glob 

21 j  Leede  Oamera  Olnb.. ,.....• , 

21 1  Leytonstone  . 


21 :  Photographic  Club 

22 1  Aahton-under-Lyne 


22... 


OuDdra  Olnb .. 
Ireland    


22 Liverpool  Amateur.. 


22.. 


23.. 
21.. 


Nottingham  

Wert  Snrrey 

Oroydon  Microsoopical  . 
Leytonstone  


ChurcK   Notes  from    Variou*    Qountits. 

S.  Margenson. 
rraii«rar<»ncy  of  Oltus  and  Porcelain  to- 
the  X  Rayi.     Professor  A.  W.  Rucker. 
T/»i    Siloer    Sensi.ising    Bath.      W.    J. 
Simpson. 

'At  Home  Subjectt.     W.  Thomas,  P.B.P.8. 

I*  We^tmitister  Ahb«y:  its  MonuvMnts  and 

•.      Historical  AmociatUms.     Sir  J.  Ben- 

(     jamin  Stone,  M.P. 

Pictorial  Phttngraiihy .  A.Horsle^Hinton. 

Dereloping,  Tuning.'and  Mounting. 

Intensification  and  Redaction,   E.  J.  Wall. 

f  El^mmttary    Lantern    ifampulation   for 
J      Bt^inners.     S.  A.   Warbnrton.~Lan- 

)     tern  Slides  on  Sandell  Plates   frook 

(     J.  T.  Sandell. 

Lantern  Evening. 
j  Half'Unu  Direct  from  Nature.    WlUiam. 

(     Gamble. 

j  At   Hotnc   Photography.     W.  Themas* 

1     F.R.P.8. 

Lanteni'Slide  Making.    J.  A.  Hodges. 

A  Tour  in  Wales.    G.  U.  Haslam. 

Members'  Opnn  Night. 

Print  Enamelling.     Samnel  Woolley. 
{  Th8  Chemistrit  of  some  of  the  mare  Cora— 
■|      mon  Processes  of  Photography,    H.  C. 
(     L.  Bloxam,  P.O. 8.,  *c 
j  Practical   Demonstration  in  Enlarging 
1      by  a.  M.  Inglis. 

{ The  Art  of   SiulpturSf  vith    Practical' 
Demons'  rations     from     Photographt, 
(     Oeorge  Holding. 

Annnal  Meeting. 

f  Discussion : '  What  is  the  BtU  Camera  for- 

\      Beginners* 

Trial  N^igat,  Members*  Slides. 

Open  Social  Meeting. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
OcrroBBB  13,— Ordinary  Meeting,— Captain  W.  de  W.  Abpey,  aS.,  R,K^ 
F.R.S.  (President),  in  tne  chair. 

Thb  late  Mr.  ■WiLrj.\M  Englahd. 
The  Pbbsidbxt  referred,  in  sympathetic  terms,  to  the  death  of  Mr.  William 
England,  who  was  for  rainy  years  intimately  connected  with  the  Society,  and 
staled  that  the  Cmncil  had  rawe  I  a  v.ne  of  coadolenci  with  th**  family  of  tho 
deceased,  in  which  vole  be  was  suro  the  meiub-r*  gru-rally  woild  wUb  to  bo; 
associated.    It  was  agreed  that  a  letter  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  England  a. 
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relatives,  expressing  the  sympathy  and  condolence  of  the  Society  with  them  in 
their  bereavement. 

New  Mbmbeks. 
Applications  were  read  from  some  thirty  candidates  for  membership,  and 
Mr.  S.  J.  Beckett,  of  Hackney,  and  Colonel  Edward  Mockler,  H.M.  Consul- 
Gencral  at  Bagdad,  were  duly  elected. 

Electoual  Refohm. 
The  Pkksident  announced  that  the  qnestion  of  the  modification  of  the 
Articles  of  Association  relating  to  the  election  of  the  Council  would  shortly 
be  considered  by  a  Committee  of  the  whole  of  that  body. 

Presentation  of  Awards. 
The  President  presented  the  medals  awarded  by  the  Judges  at  the  Exhibi- 
tion to  Mr.  Wilson  Noble,  Mr.  Paul  Martin,  Mr.  C.  i\  Inston,  Messrs. 
Bulbeck  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  W.  Thomas,  addressing  to  each  a  few  words  of  con- 
gratulation and  encouragement.  It  was  arranged  that  the  medals  awarded  to 
the  following  gentlemen,  who  were  not  present,  should  be  forwarded  to  them, 
viz.,  Mr.  P.  von  Schoeller  (Austria),  Mr.  A.  Stieglitz  (New  York),  Mr.  J. 
Bushby  (Liverpool),  and  Dr.  Macdonald, 

Complimentary. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  accorded  to  the  Hanging  and  Selecting 
Committees,  and  also  to  the  Judges,  for  their  services  in  connexion  with  the 
Exhibition. 

President's  Address. 

The  Prfsidbnt  then  delivpred  his  annual  address  [see  p.  661.] 

Mr.  J.  W.  Swan,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  moved  that  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  be 
given  to  Captain  Abney  for  his  exceedingly  interesting  address,  and  the  motion 
was  .seconded  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Deisknham. 

Mr.  John  Spillfr,  in  supporting,  wished  that  some  better  term  than  I  T 
could  have  been  selected  to  express  lime  and  intensity,  and  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  name  of  Talbot  to  have  been  used,  in  the  same  manner  as  Ampere, 
Ohm,  and  Watt  had  been  applied  in  electricity. 

The  motion  having  been  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  President,  in  acknowledging  the  vote,  said  that,  if  the  name  "  Talbot " 
■were  chosen,  it  would  be  the  only  instance  in  photography  in  which  the  name 
of  a  distinguished  man  was  so  employed,  and  he  did  not  think  any  diiBculty 
would  be  found  in  making  the  printers  use  capitals  for  I  T. 
The  Finance  of  the  E.xhibition. 

Mr.  G.  ScAMBLl  (Hon.  Treasurer)  stated  that  the  receipts  at  the  Exhibition 
during  the  first  thirteen  days  showed  an  increase  of  nearly  38/.  over  the  corre- 
sponding period  last  year. 

» 

LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
October  8,— Mr.  R.  Beckett  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  G.  H.  James  and  Paul  Martin  were  elected  members,  and  Mr.  A.  E. 
Allen  proposed  for  membership. 

Mr.  Kellow  brought  up  a  print  of  which  he  was  desirous  to  know  the 
pi-'nting  process  and  maker.  To  all  appearances  it  was  some  kind  of  bromide 
print. 

Tlie  Chairman  believed  that  the  process  was  originally  brought  out  by 
Friese  Greene. 

Mr.  Everitt  said  it  was  a  question  whether  the  print  had  not  been  mounted 
on  the  card  after  development,  and  the  card  then  trimmed  down.  The  card 
pit-suilid  ILc  nppi;air.iice  tl  at  a  mcurttd  print  gives  to  it  by  a  slight  bend  it 
possessed. 

Mr,  A.  L.  Henderson  gave  his  promised  lantern  display  on  Sicily,  which 
places  he  visited  this  year.  Starting  at  Palermo,  and  thence  to  Taormine, 
Gergenti,  Catania,  Syracuse,  and  Messina,  Mr  Henderson  showed  a  large 
iiuml)er  of  slides,  chiefly  of  panoramic  views,  including  Ci.thedrals,  royal  nsi- 
derces,  ancient  and  ruined  temples,  and  types  of  the  different  architectures, 
besides  the  ordinary  town  and  country  scenery. 

Mr.  Cole  projected  on  the  screen  a  stereoscopic  slide  from  a  negative  of  the 
last  (or  one  of  the  last)  Flemish  mills  in  this  country,  which  exhibited,  on 
development,  three  peculiar  markings.  One  was  a  plainly  outlined  head, 
surmounted  by  a  helmet ;  another  was  shaped  like  the  head  of  a  hound ;  and 
the  third  closely  resembled  the  head  of  a  boy  wearing  a  cap.  No  explanation 
forthcoming,  the  subject  dropped. 

» 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB, 
October  7, — Mr.  A.  M^ckie  in  the  chair. 

Captain  Hayes  was  unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the  Club. 
Messrs.  Bedding  and  Carter  were  elected  as  Auditors  of  the  Club's  accounts 
for  the  current  year. 

A  large  number  of  members  and  friends  (about  seventy  in  all)  attended  to 
hear  a  lecture  upon 

Pictorial  PHOTOGRArHT, 

by  Mr.  A.  Hobslet  Hinton.  Pictorial  photography,  said  Mr,  Hinton,  is 
mainly  emotional.  It  is  a  means  of  communication  between  the  creator  and 
the  spectator,  and  the  response  of  the  latter  is  the  measure  of  its  success.  A 
picture  may  be  accepted  by  the  world  without  its  true  merits  being  appreciated  : 
on  the  other  hand,  its  meaning  may  be  grasped  by  the  few,  and  their  approval 
may  be  worth  as  much  as  the  praise  of  the  manv.  The  two  London  Exhi- 
bitions constitute  the  culminating  point  of  the  photographic  year  ;  they  are 
the  something  definite  to  be  worked  for.  A  man  is  not  fitted  to  judge  his  own 
work.  Knowing  what  his  ideal  was,  he  sees  his  picture  rather  .as  it  was 
intended  to  be  than  as  it  is.  One  is  apt  to  be  too  easily  satisfied  and  too 
lenient  to  small  faults.  After  seeing  both  photographic  Exhibitions,  he  felt 
momentarily  despondent  for  the  future  of  pictorial  photography.  Is  the 
practitioner  unskilful  ?  said  Mr.  Hinton.  Before  photography  came,  was  the 
want  of  pictorial  photography  felt  ?    Is  there  any  pleasurable  impression;  any 


fine  idea,  any  subtle  feeling  expressed  that  has  not  been  as  well  or  better  don^ 
by  other  and  more  recognisfd  methods  ?  Has  it  brought  any  new  interpreta- 
tion to  art .-  or,  were  it  obliterated,  would  the  world  be  poorer  ?  He  would 
fain  check  the  aggressive  tendency  of  those  whose  self  satisfaction  and  con- 
tentment made  photogrM)hy's  position  in  art  hopeless.  After  all,  the  answers 
to  the  questions  he  had  raised  must  be  according  to  one's  own  convictions. 
Mere  picture-making  is  not  synonymous  with  art,  ami  the  phrase  "pictorial' 
photography"  as  a  title  would  provide  greater  safety  and  greater  freedom  than 
the  claim  of  art  permitted.  The  making  of  a  pleasing  picture  is  the  most 
popular  phase  to  photography,  and,  as  landscape  can  be  more  easily  portrayed 
than  figure  subjects,  it  had  the  greatest  number  of  votaries.  Only  those  photo- 
praphs  are  pictorial  whose  interest  is  in  themselves.  Expression  and 
composition  are  the  two  elements  of  a  picture, 

Mr.  Hinton's  lecture,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  above  brief  extracts,  consisted 
mainly  of  a  series  of  aphorisms.  He  interspersed  his  remarks  with  many  of  a 
lighter  character.  He  instanced  how,  in  one  case,  he  had  composed  a  picture 
which  he  called  Bi/  Weedy  Bank,  but  ultimately  rechristened  The  Roail  to  the 
Farm,  kindly  critics  having  suggested  that  the  shallow  stream  of  winding 
water  was  more  suggestive  of  a  dusty  road.  He  compared  what  he  called  a 
technical,  topographical  photograph,  which  included  a  view  of  five  counties  and 
500  churches,  with  another  of  a  specimen  of  Pulex  irritans.  Both,  said  Mr. 
Hinton,  are  obvious  physical  facts.  As  for  a  glossy  surface  and  fine  defini- 
tion, he  said  that  such  photographs  are  to  be  wondered  at  for  their  marvellous 
perfection,  but  not  for  the  emotions  which  they  arouse.  Mr.  Hinton  illus- 
trated his  lecture  with  a  series  of  lantern  slides  and  diagrams,  in  which  latter 
he  showed  the  salient  points  of  the  composition  of  the  former. 

Mr.  Maskell  said  that,  if  he  made  any  remarks  at  all,  it  would  be  to  com- 
pliment Mr.  Hinton  upon  his  admirable  lecture.  He  suggested  the  advisability 
of  such  papers  being  printed  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Society  before 
they  were  read,  as  it  was  impossible  to  analyse  them  in  a  few  impromptu 
words.  The  lecture  was  a  series  of  truisms  well  expressed.  As  to  whether 
pictorial  photography  is  needed,  the  answer  was  instinctive.  We  feel  it  is.  The 
pleasure  shown  by  visitors  to  exhibitions  also  demonstrated  its  need.  When 
he  was  told  that  a  painter  could,  with  a  few  masterly  strokes,  produce  better 
results  than  a  photograpiher,  and  that  he  coidd  do  it  in  five  minutes,  he  (Mr. 
JIaskell)  replied.  Then  let  me  fee  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  painters  cannot  do  it. 
We  practise  photography  because  we  are  able  to  produce  results  by  it  which 
we  cannot  do  by  other  means  ;  we  take  refuge  in  our  photographic  art  because 
it  gives  us  a  new  method  of  expression.  His  feeling  was  one  of  gratitude  for  a 
very  able  paper. 

Mr.  W.  Thomas  agreed  that  the  paper  required  time  for  assimilation.  He 
thought  that  that  meeting  was  a  justification  of  the  Affiliation  scheme,  and  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  explaining  that  the  reason  a  series  of  lectures  were 
given  on  consecutive  nights  was  that  the  rooms  were  only  available  if  that 
course  were  adopted. 

Mr.  Mummery  disagreed  with  the  lecturer,  who  had  stated  that  pictorial 
photography  was  impossible  with  lantern  slides. 

Mr.  E\eritt  raised  the  point  tliat  the  claim  for  photography  to  be  an  art 
was  a  modest  but  a  true  one.  He  said  that  an  engraver  was  admitted  to  he 
an  artist,  although  he  but  produced  another  man's  picture.  There  had  been 
great  improvements  in  photography,  and  it  possessed  a  power  of  reproduction 
which  the  engraver  could  certainly  not  excel,  even  if  he  could  do  as  well.  .-V 
painter,  however,  had  advantages  over  a  photographer  in  that  he  could  take 
liberties  with  his  subject  in  a  more  easy  way  than  could  the  photographer. 

Mr.  MoRLEY  Brook  said  he  did  not  know  why  lantern  slides  should  not  be 
satisfactory  in  a  pictorial  sense  ;  their  size  should  not  be  a  great  disadvantage. 
As  to  the  technical  defects  in  production,  they  could  be  overcome. 

Mr.  S.NOWDEN  Yv'aRD  taij  that  tLe  lecturer  la  1  sp"k''n  as  if  all  man'p"- 
lative  work  should  be  done  upon  the  print ;  he  thought  much  could  be  done- 
on  the  negative.  With  regard  to  lantern  slides,  we  do  not  look  at  the  slide, 
but  at  the  screen,  and  the  statement  that  we  had  to  look  through  them,  and 
!io^  ^t  +bpm.  rtnT't  therefore  fall  through. 

Mr.  Wklkoku  said  toat  he  was  suuck  with  the  lecturer's  denunciation  of 
lantern  slides,  but,  if  the  slides  shown  by  Mr.  Hinton  were  to  infiuence  the 
argument,  he  should  agree  with  him.  He  thought  that  Mr.  Hinton,  as  an 
editor,  could  have  availed  himself  of  the  slides  which  he  (Mr.  Welford)  knew 
had  passed  through  his  hands  at  one  time  or  another,  and  which  were  excellent. 
Lantern  slides  could  be  pictorial  or  otherwise.  It  depended  upon  the  way 
they  were  produced,  and  it  should  be  remembered  tliat  they  pleased  a  very 
large  number  of  people. 

Mr.  Hinton,  replying,  said  that  he  had  not  anticipated  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  discussion,  although  he  welcomed  it.  With  regard .  to  the  contro- 
versial points  raised,  he  said  that  reproduction  had  nothing  to  do  with  pictorial' 
photography.  As  regards  lantern  slides,  he  had  not  seen  one  yet  which 
satisfied  him.     They  had  no  claim  to  art  because  they  pleased  many  people. 

Mr.  Bedding  said  the  Club  was  to  be  congratulated  at  being  the  first  to  hear 
Mr.  Hinton's  lecture.  Most  speakers,  in  discussing  art,  generally  did  so  with 
a  bias,  but  the  lecturer  had  treated  his  subject  very  fairly.  He  thought  that 
in  its  progress  through  the  country  it  would  provide  much  useful  information 
and  matter  for  discussion.  Mr.  Hinton  appeared  before  them  in  the  double 
capacity  of  a  teacher  and  a  worker,  and,  failing  his  works,  he  could  not  be 
better  represented  than  by  this  lecture.  He  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Hinton. 

Mr.  Wall,  in  a  few  humorous  observations,  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks. 
He  made  fun  of  the  lecturer's  comparative  references  to  boot  polish  and  high 
gloss.  He  added  that  he  thought  a  man  had  a  right  to  ask  whose  plate  and 
lens  had  been  used  to  make  a  photograph.  It  was  the  only  chance  that  some 
people  would  have  of  working  upon  the  same  lines  as  pictorial  artists.  As  for 
spending  hours  over  a  single  print,  he  did  not  intend  to  do  it,  but  there  was 
one, thing  he  should  do,  and  that  was  to  most  carefully  read  through  Mr. 
Hinton's  lecture,  a  copy  of  which  he  had  in  his  pocket,  and  from  whichhe 
anticipated  further  pleasure. 

Mr.  Hinton  thanked  the  meeting  for  what  he  described  as  the  flattering  and 
far  too.  kind  way  in  which  it  had  received  him.  He  was  gratified  at  the  very- 
cordial  reception  he  had  received  at  the  Photographic  Club. 
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Croydon  Camera  Club.— The  winter  session  of  tliis  Cluh  was  inaugiiratpd 
on  Wennesiiay,  wjien,  according  to  usual  custom,  the  Prksidbxt  (Mr.  Hector 
Maclean,  F.R.P.S  )gave  a  sbort  aililresa,  reviewing  current  matters  of  photo- 
graphic interest,  and  ako  speaking  upon  the  future  arrangements  of  the  Club. 
Amongst  many  notable  subjects  touched  upon  were  the  general  use  of  reliable 
films  and  the  availability  of  the  acetylene  light  for  various  photographic 
purposes.  These  were  lollowed  by  a  rapid  hut  complete  sketch  of  the  com- 
paratively newly  adopted  Artigue  piintiLg  process,  which  was  brietly  compared 
with  the  better-known  so-called  carbon  process.  Mr.  Maclean  showed  a  copy 
otM.  Philipp  Von  Sch.i'llefs  medalled  picture,  printed  upon  Artigae,  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  beauty  and  general  excellence  of  the  process  when  u^'ed  by  capable 
hands.  In  conclusion,  he  glanceil  at  X-ray  work  and  jiliotographs  in  motion, 
and  announced  that  unusually  interesting  denionstrHtions  by  distinguished 
-specialists  of  the  foregoing  branches  of  photography  would  be  given  to  mem- 
bers. Hiving  referred  in  some  detail  to  the  ti.xtures  and  plans  tor  the  winter, 
he  appealed  to  members  to  maintain  the  Club's  high  reputation  which  it  had 
in  past  seasons  earned  for  lantern  slides.  At  the  termination  of  the  address, 
Mr.  H.  E.  Holland  read  a  most  interesting  paper  upon 
.    ,  How  TO  MAKK  Lantern  Slides. 

Mr.  Holland  then  proceeded  to  give  a  demonstration  of  his  method  of  working, 
which  was  followed  with  considerable  attention  by  a  number  of  beginners.  In 
the  ensuing  discussion  Messrs.  Smith,  Costa,  Isaac,  Richardson,  Taylor,  and 
others  took  part. 

Gospel  Oak  Photographic  Society.— On  Monday,  October  .5,  the  annual 
Social  Evening  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Lecture  hall  of  the  Gospel  Oak 
Congregational  Chxirch,  and  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  members  and 
friends.  By  means  of  the  oxyhydrogen  lantern  the  following  members  were 
«nabled  to  exhibit  an  interesting  series  of  slides,  which  were  much  appreciated : 
— Messrs.  Beyer,  Hall,  Morris,  Morton,  Palmer,  and  Pridham.  One  of  the 
slides  exhibited  by  Mr.  Pridham,  made  from  a  negative  taken  by  him  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  represented  a  young  lady  holding  a  python  without  ap- 
parently any  fear.  Mr.  Pridham  stated  that  this  picture  bad  been  reproduced 
in  the  Graphic  ai  September  19.  Refreshments  having  been  served,  a  capital 
programme  was  gone  through,  which  included  songs  by  Mrs.  Hingston,  Miss 
Lily  Sweet,  and  Messrs.  Haywood  and  Young;  also  a  humorous  recitation 
by  Miss  M.  Brodie,  a  banjo  ditty  by  Mr.  H.  Gooding,  and  a  humorous  sketch 
entitled  "  The  Darkle  Photographer,"  in  which  the  characters  were  taken  by 
Messrs.  W.  James,  H.  Gooding,  and  B,  Baly.  Miss  Randall  kindly  acted  as 
accompanist  during  the  evening,  and  also  contributed  a  well-played  pianoforte 
*olo.  One  of  the  most  successful  Social  Evenings  that  this  Society  has  had 
was  brought  to  a  termination  by  singing  the  National  Anthem. 

Tooting  Camera  Club — On  the  9th  instant  a  su)iper  was  given  to  celebrate 
the  return  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Child  (the  Club's  late  Secretary)  from  the  Arctic 
regions,  where  he  had  been  engaged  as  photographer  to  the  Jackson-Harms- 
worth  Expedition.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members  and  friends, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Beckett  occupying  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Nock  the  vice-chair. 
The  Chairm.vn,  in  proposing  Mr.  Child's  health,  mentioned  that  many  friends 
and  acquaintances  of  the  explorer  had  had  grave  misgivings  as  to  whether  he 
would  be  able  to  withstand  the  rigours  of  an  Arctic  winter,  but  they  had,  as 
events  proved,  underrated  Mr.  Child's  power  of  endurance  and  indomitable 
pluck,  for  he  had  returned,  to  their  great  gratification,  in  the  best  of  health. 
Mr.  Child,  who  was  listened  to  with  eager  interest,  and  subjected  to  many 
interpolations,  spoke  at  some  length,  and,  in  addition  to  giving  his  experiences 
as  pliotographer  to  the  Expedition,  graphically  depicted  the  life  of  the  party 
on  Franz  .Josef  Land,  and  the  now  historic  meeting  with  Dr.  Nansen.  He 
likewise  added  that  Dr.  Nansen  was  an  expert  photographer,  and  that  during 
his  long  journey  across  the  ice,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Joliannsen,  the 
camera  was  fully  utilised.  During  the  evening  the  toast  of  "Dr.  Nansen" 
was  enthusiastically  received,  and,  at  the  unanimous  request  of  the  members, 
•the  Chairman  dispatched  a  telegram  to  that  gentleman,  expressing  their  admira- 
tion of  his  intrepidity,  and  their  best  wishes  for  success  in  any  future  explora- 
tions he  might  undertake.  The  various  toasts  were  interspersed  with  songs, 
and  altogether  the  evening  was  voted  an  immense  success,  which  was  owing  in 
a  large  measure  to  the  excellent  arrangements  carried  out  under  the  supervision 
of  Messrs.  Simmonds  and  Mayhew  (Secretary). 

Woolwich  Photographic  Society.— Tne  annual  business  meeting  was  held 
on  Thursday,  the  8th  inst.,  in  St.  John's  Schools,  Wellington-street,  Colonel 
C  D.  Davies  presiding.  The  balance-sheet  was  read  and  carried  unanimously. 
The  report  of  the  Council  was  then  read,  in  which  it  was  viewed  with  satis- 
€action  that,  at  the  close  of  the  year's  work,  they  were  able  to  record  the 
continued  advancement  of  the  Society.  This  was  evidenced  in  the  largely 
increased  membership  and  healthy  financial  condition.  Although  the  balance 
in  hand  was  only  a  small  one,  it  was  to  be  noted  that  about  5i.  had  been  paid 
during  the  year  to  the  lantern  fund,  and  property  was  in  hand  available  for 
use  at  future  Exhibitions  to  the  value  of  at  least  11.  This  report  was  unani- 
mously adopted.  Last  year  the  winter  session  was  opened  by  a  series  of 
lectures  on  photography  from  a  technical  point  of  view ;  this  season  it  is 
intended  to  follow  this  up  by  a  series  of  three  lectures  ou  the  art  side  of  photo- 
graphy, and  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert  has  kindly  consented  to  deliver  tliem.  It 
was  with  deep  regret  that  the  meeting  heard  the  announcement  that  Mr.  J. 
Borthwick  Panting  would  be  unable  to  stand  again  for  the  office  of  Hon. 
Secretary,  his  time  was  so  fully  occupied  in  other  directions  that  he  felt  he 
would  be  unable  to  do  the  Society  or  himself  justice.  Under  these  circumstances, 
and  taking  into  consideration  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  had  worked 
for  the  Society  during  the  h.st  four  years,  and  had  pioneered  it  from  a  handful 
of  members  to  its  present  flourishing  condition,  with  about  eighty  members, 
he  was  not  pressed  to  withdraw  his  resignation.  The  officers  for  the  ensuing 
twelve  months  were  elected  as  follows: — President:  Colonel  C.  D.  Davies. — 
Vice-Presidcnls :  Rev.  S.  E.  Chettoe  and  Messrs.  W.  H.  Dawson,  H.  H 
Barker,  and  J.  Borthwick  Panting. — Council :  Messrs.  C.  Churchill,  J.  Cregan, 
J.  Desforges,  W.  R.  Dunger,  J.  Hope,  and  R.  J.  Redding. — Librarian :  Mr. 
H.  J.  Maskell. — Hon.  Secretary  :  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Machen. — Hon.  Assistant 
fieerelury  :  Mr.  W.  G.  Champion.  All  communications  to  the  Society  should 
in  future  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Machen,  161,  Griifin-road,  Plumstead.   | 


Leeds  Camera  Club.— The  members  of  the  l.^eds  Ciniera  Club  met  on 
Weiin.sdAy  evriiing.  Sei'leniber  30,  the  subject  being  //inti  to  Bejinncrs  un  the 
C/ioice  of  Apparai'ii.  It  was  wi'h  derp  regret  that  the  members  learnt  that, 
owing  to  severe  illness,  Mr.  C.  B.  \'evers  (who  should  have  given  the  lecture  ) 
would  be  unable  to  do  so.  Mr.  J.  (lARB'JTr  very  kindly  undertook  the  duty, 
and  very  ably  did  he  acquit  himself  of  the  task.  He  pointed  out  the  pitfallx 
which  many  are  apt  to  fall  into  by  purchasing  the  chea))  and  nasty  articles 
that  are  placetl  upon  the  market  to  catch  the  unwary,  and  strongly  advised 
members  to  give  a  fair  and  reasonable  price  for  ttieir  outtit,  thereby  making 
certain  of  getting  sometbiog  that  would  not  only  be  a  pleasure  to  work  with, 
but  of  fair  durability.  Useful  hints  were  given  also  with  reference  to  the  use 
of  chemicals,  developers,  dark  rooms,  and  their  ai)purtenances,  and  the  choice 
of  hand  camera".  The  whole  was  a  resumt  of  gooil,  sound,  practical  advice  to 
those  about  to  take  up  the  mysteries  and  fascinations  of  the  "dark  art."  The 
lecture  was  much  appreciated  by  a  large  audience,  and  a  very  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Garbutt  for  his  services. 

Plymouth  Photographic  Society.- The  Society  opened  its  winter  session 
on  October  9  with  a  social  gatheiing  of  members  and  friends.  Nearly  a 
hundred  attended.  Tlie  Prkhident  (Mr.  E.  H.  Micklawood)  welcomed  the 
friends,  and  announced  a  very  attractive  programme  for  the  lirst  half  of  the 
winter  session.  One  of  the  Vice-Presidents  (Mr.  Aver  W.  Duncan)  kindly 
provided  a  choice  selection  of  transparencies,  stereoscopes,  concave  mirrors, 
and  graphoscopes,  with  some  of  the  best  examples  of  work  of  the  best  men. 
Messrs.  Heath  k  Co.,  the  well-known  local  opticians,  kindly  sent  a  lantern 
illuminated  by  the  Incanto  acetylene  gas  apparatu.s.  Except  some  very  dense 
slides,  the  illumination  was  excellent,  and  a  set  of  Mr.  Duu'^n's.  of  Cotebell 
House,  a  local  exaaiple  of  one  of  the  best-preserved  mmor  houses  in  the 
kingdom,  were  specially  admired.  V'ocal  and  instrumental  music  and  the 
handing  round  of  light  refreshments  completed  the  inaugural  function  of  the 
Plymouth  Society. 

Rotherham  Photographic  Society.  —  Annual  Meeting,  October  6,  Dr. 
Baldwin  (President)  in  the  chair. — The  report  recorded  a  satisfactory  amount 
of  progress  both  in  regard  to  the  individual  work  of  members,  the  strength  of 
the  Society,  and  the  character  of  the  meetings,  fhe  annual  Exhibition  has 
yielded  a  net  profit  of  6/.  9s.  l\d.  The  enlarging  lantern  balance  has  been 
paid  off.  The  total  sum  standing  to  the  Society's  credit  was  6i.  2s.  (>^d. 
Regret  was  expressed  at  the  feeble  character  of  the  competition  for  members' 
work  and  at  the  small  attendances  al;  the  summer  excursions.  The  appoint- 
ments for  the  year  were  as  under  -.—President :  Dr.  F.  R  Judge  Baldwin. — 
Vice-Presideni.s  .■  Messrs.  E.  Isle  Hubbard,  G.  T.  M.  Rickstraw,  and  J.  L°ad- 
beater. — lion.  Treasurer:  Mr.  A.  S.  Lyth. — lion.  Stcretctry:  Mr.  H.  C.  Hem- 
mingway.  These  oflicers  with  the  following  members  constitute  the  Coimcil, 
viz.,  Messrs.  W.  Mason,  John  Clarke,  R.  H.  Law,  J.  Turner,  andC.  E.  Parkin, 
jun.  The  special  subject  was  Hand  Camera  Work,  and  112  prints  were 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Rackstraw,  Hubbard,  Mason,  Parkin,  Lyth,  and  Oldham. 
It  w.a,s  announced  that  the  season's  programme  was  very  comolete. 

Sheffield  Photographic  Society.— October  6,  Annual  Meeting,  Mr.  B, 
Nowill  occupied  the  chair. — The  Treasurer  (Mr.  Smith)  p-esented  his  annuaj 
report  and  balance-sheet,  which  showed  the  Society  to  be  in  a  sound  financia^ 
position,  and  was  unanimously  adopted.  The  Secretary  read  his  annua' 
report,  giving  an  outline  of  the  work  done  and  meetings  held,  and  making 
several  suggestions  for  the  coming  year.  Eleven  new  members  have  been 
elected  during  the  year,  and  six  were  elected  whilst  the  meeting  was  in  pro- 
gress. Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  Auditors  and  retiring  officers  for 
past  services,  and  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  was  next  pro- 
ceeded with,  and  resulted  as  follows  -.—President :  Mr.  6.  Tomlinson. — Vice- 
Pn-sidenls  :  Messrs.  B.  Nowill,  E.  Beck,  and  T.  Firth.— Council ;  Messrs.  S. 
Camp,  W.  T.  Fumiss,  D.  C.  Brooks,  T.  Hibbert,  and  E.  H.  Pe&rai.— Reporter : 
Mr.  George  W.  Blackwell.— 7V«<MKr«r  ;  Mr.  Joseph  Smith.— .'^•cretary :  Mr. 
Herbert  Ellis. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  -October  8.— Mr.  F.  P.  Mokkat  (the 
President),  in  a  short,  vigorous  addr.ss,  impressed  upon  his  hearers  the 
necessity  of  memljers  taking  part  individually  in  the  discussions  and  other 
work  of  the  Society.  If  members  would  make  a  point  of  asking  a  question 
now  and  again,  they  would  soon  tind  that  they  were  benefiting  greatly,  and 
woulil  feel  a  renewed  interest  in  the  atViiirs  of  the  Society.  Besides  the  usual 
monthly  meetings,  it  was  explained,  the  Elementary  Section  under  Mr. 
Lugton,  and  the  Lantern  Section  in  charge  of  Mr.  Souter,  held  regular 
meetings.  There  were,  therefore,  plenty  of  opportunities  for  the  acquiring  of 
knowledge  on  photographic  matters.  Mr.  Moffat  has  been  a  member  for 
twenty  years,  and  the  interest  he  takes  in  the  Society  is  well  known.  After 
reviewing  the  past,  he  showed  that  the  Society  was  now  in  a  more  ttourishing 
condition  than  ever.  The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  G.  Cleland.  .showed 
the  financial  affairs  to  be  in  a  very  satisfactory  state.  Captain  W.  Morrison, 
Army  Medical  Staff,  then  delivered  a  lecture  on  Ceylon  ;  its  scenery,  temples, 
and  industries.  The  lecture  was  most  interesting,  and  profusely  illustrated 
by  lantern  slides.  At  the  close.  Captain  Morrison  and  Mr.  Moli'at  were 
heartily  thanked. 


1898. 
Oct.  16  -Nov.  7 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONa 


.  Photographic  Salon,  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly.    Alfred 
Maskell,  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly. 

„    18-Nov.  12 Royal   Photographic   Society.     R.    ChUd   Bayley,  12, 

Hanover-sqnare. 

,,    26-31    Southport  Social  Photographic  Club. 

November  12  Dulwich  Photographic  Society. 

,,         17-20 Hackney  Photographic  Society.    W.   F.  Fenton  Jones, 

1-2,  King  Edward  Real,  Haikney. 

Decembers,  i Aintree  Photographic  Society.    E.  P.  Heron,  2  Tilney- 

street,  Orrell  Park,  Aintree,  Liverpool. 
Dec.  1896-Jan.  1897   Bristol  International.     Hon.  Secretary,  20,  Berkeley- 
square,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
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iPatent  i^tia^. 


•I  BE  followine  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  September  30  and 
October?,  1896:— 

Apparatus.— No.  21,435.  "Improvements  in  Pliotographic  Apparatus.'' 
A.  C.  Smith. 

Cameras.— No.  21,475.  "  Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras."  E.  P. 
ScHOE>TELDER  and  E.  Kehle. 

Dishes  and  Baths.— No.  21,495.  "Improvements  in  Dishes  or  Baths 
employed  in  Developing  and  like  Photographic  and  Chemical  opera- 
tions."   W.  S.  Wain. 

Dark  Slide.  —No.  21, 505.  ' '  An  Improved  Photographic  Dark  Slide. "  F.  E . 
Brown  and  W.  Edwards. 

Screen  Kinetoscopt.— No.  21,554.  "  Improvements  in  connexion  with  the 
Projection  of  Photographs  of  Animated  Subjects  and  Methods  of  taking 
the  said  Subje6ts."    J.  Bonn. 

Portable  Apparatus.— No.  21,755.  "Improvements  in  Portable  Photo- 
graphic Apparatus."     Complete  specification.     E.  Bloch. 


t^  Correspondents  should  timer  irriie  onboth  sides  of  the  paper.    No  notice  is  taken 
of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given, 

THE  TANNING  ACTION  OP  PYEO  ON  GELATINE. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlbmen, — Beferring  to  the  discussion  on  the  tanning  action  of  pyro 
•at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Loudon  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association 
•as  reported  in  last  week's  issue,  I  think  Mr.  Wamerke  stated  the  real  case 
some  years  ago  when  he  first  introduced  his  process  now  applied  to  photo- 
gravure. If  pyro  alone,  or  even  pyro  in  conjunction  with  alkali,  and 
■therefore  in  a  more  or  less  oxidised  condition,  exercised  the  tanning  action 
— at  any  rate  in  a  reasonable  time — the  Warnerke  process  would  be  an 

'impossibility.  Mr.  Warnerke,  if  I  remember  rightly,  ascribed  the  in- 
solubihsing  action  in  his  process  to  the  combined  effect  of  light  and 
development.  It  it  were  dependent  on  development  alone,  the  whole  lilra 
would  become  insoluble  instead  of  only  those  parts  in  which  there  is  a 
deposit  of  silver. 
It  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  add  some  alkaline  pyro  to  two  sepa- 

■rate  bottles  of  gelatine  emulsion,  and,  after  allowing  them  both  to  "  set," 
will  expose  one  of  them  to  light,  and  then  immerse  both  in  hot  water,  he 
will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  light  has  something  to  do  with  the 

'  tanning.  Again,  if  a  piece  of  ordinary  gelatine  chloride  paper  be  exposed 
under  an  opaque  mask,  with  a  clearly  cut  opening,  until  a  bronzed  imasje 
of  the  latter  is  formed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  unexposed  portion  of  the 
sensitive  film  is  easily  dissolved  with  only  moderately  warm  water,  while 
the  exposed  part  will,  for  a  long  time,  resist  a  much  higher  temperature. 

■Here  is  the  action  of  light  alone  without  pyro. — I  am,  yours.  *c. , 
October  12,  iH'je.  W.  B.  Bolton. 


GOLD  PAINT  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PURPOSES. 

To  the  Editors; 

Gentlemen, — Seeing  in  your  Journal,  issued  September  25,  1896,  two 
'Xiaragraphs  re  gold  bronzing  for  photographic  mounts,  I  may  say  I  have 
used  a  gold  paint  for  this  purpose,  the  best  I  have  ever  come  across,  as  it 
is  thoroughly  permanent,  and  weak  acids  or  water  have  no  effect  on  it 
whatever.     I  have  heard  lately  that  it  is  being  used  in  this  part  of  the 

■  country  for  outside  work,  and  is  satisfactory. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  generally  known,  as  it  is  practically  new.  Now,  I 
1  think,  if  this  article  was  known  of  by  the  photographing  fraternity,  it 
would  be  widely  used.  I  have  used  some  quantity,  both  of  the  colours 
-  and  golds,  and  believe  there  are  something  like  forty  colours,  and  six  or 

■  seven  shades  of  gold.  The  name  of  the  paint  is  "  The  New  Electric," 
manufactured  by  Hayes  &  Co.,  Bristol ;  there  is  no  other  address  on  the 
•label,  but  no  doubt  this  will  find  them  by  post. 

I  should  advise  brother  photographers  to  try  this,  as  I  am  sure  it  is 
worth  the  trouble  of  procuring  a  really  good  article  for  a  small  sum. — I  am, 
.yours,  Ac,  A.Evans. 

Tremont,  Nottingliam-road,  Bishopston,  Bristol,  October  5,  1896. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SALON, 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  not  often  that  the  "  Rejected  "  send  forth  to  the 
world  such  a  bitter  wail  as  that  which  came  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Oliver  last 
week,  and  I  must  say  I  feel  sorry  for  him — sorry,  not  because  his  works 
were  rejected,  but  because  his  disappointment  has  evidently  not  had  a 
good  effect  upon  him.  If  he  feels  his  "  sweetness  has  been  wasted  on  the 
desert  air "  on  this  occasion,  it  should  have  stirred  him  up  to  gather 
more,  with  a  determination  that  next  year  liis  sweetness  should  be  so 
sweet  that  the  Dudley  Gallery  should  be  flooded  with  it, 


As  I  understand  the  constitution  of  the  Photographic  Salon,  all  works 
sent  in  for  exhibition  are  submitted  to  a  Committee  composed  of  men 
who  are,  above  all  others,  best  qualified  to  judge  pictorial  photography. 
To  be  accepted  and  hung  is  an  honour,  undoubtedly  the  greatest  a 
pictorial  photograph  can  gain  ;  to  be  rejected  is  not,  as  Mr.  J.  C.  Oliver 
seems  to  think,  an  insult,  but  should  be  an  incentive  to  better  work  next 
.Tear.  If,  however,  Mr.  J.  C.  Oliver  has  reached  that  point  (and  from  hia 
letter  I  gather  he  has)  where  no  improvement  can  possibly  be  made  in 
his  pictures,  I  should  advise  him  to  send  them  next  September  to  Pall 
Mall. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Charles  Mosb. 

Coombe-road,  Croydon,  » 

THE  KINESIGRA.PH. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Tour  issue  of  the  9th  instant  contains  a  letter  signed  J. 
Vincent  Elsden,  in  which  it  is  claimed  that  the  principle  of  the  kinesi- 
graph  "  has  been  public  property  for  nearly  thirty  years."  This  extra- 
ordinary contention  is  supported  by  showing  that,  "  as  early  as  1868,  M. 
Roman  Talbot  brought  into  notice  an  optical  toy,"  which  he  describes, 
and  which  turns  out  to  be  a  wheel  of  life  or  zoetrope,  in  which  photographs 
were  substituted  for  the  clumsy  little  drawings  previously  used. 

Now,  sir,  this  is  to  entirely  misunderstand  the  principle  of  the  kinesi- 
graph.  It  is  to  confound  the  photography  of  motion  with  a  series  of 
photographs  so  arranged  as  to  give  an  appearance  of  motion,  a  very 
different  matter. 

The  zoetrope  was  a  very  ingenious  toy,  but  every  one  remembers  the 
absurd  and  amusingly  unreal  movements  of  the  figures.  The  use  of 
photographs,  doubtless,  improved  their  statical  accuracy,  but  it  left  their 
dynamical  inaccuracy  untouched,  and,  if  anything,  even  more  obviously 
ridiculous. 

It  is  surely  one  thing  to  give  an  apparent  and  arbitrary  motive  to  a 
photographed  or  drawn  figure,  and  quite  another  thing  to  photograph  the 
actual  movements  of  the  bodies  in  the  field  of  vision.  Mr.  Birt  Acres 
avoids  this  error  in  his  letter  of  September  18.  He  says  :  "  Twenty-four 
years  ago  I  made  wheel-ot-life  pictures,  drawn  partly  from  photographs. 
I  tried  to  make  them  by  photography  purely."  But  he  further  says :  "  I 
do  not  profess  to  be  the  original  inventor  of  animated  photography,"  by 
which  I  take  him  to  mean  the  inventor  of  the  photography  of  motion. 

Since  Mr.  Birt  Acres  has  probably  done  more  than  almost  any  other 
man  to  perfect  the  practical  application  of  the  principle  of  the  kinesi- 
graph,  his  modest  disclaimer  is  all  the  more  striking.  Mr.  Elsden  would 
do  well  to  preface  his  next  utterances  on  the  subject  with  a  definition  of 
kinesigraphy,  which  denotes  the  representation  of  motion — of  real,  actual 
motion — and  not  a  mere  presentment  of  arbitrary  movements  of  photo- 
graphed bodies,  which  never  performed  or  could  perform  such  movements 
in  nature. — I  am,  yours,  ifec,  Wordsworth  Donistiiokpe. 

neigate,  October  12,  1896. 

THE  POISONS  ACT. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — "A  Pharmaceutical  Chemist"  aoousea  me  of  having  em- 
ployed "  malignant  abuse  "  as  a  form  of  argument,  not  a  trace  of  which 
abuse  can  I  discover  in  my  former  letter  ;  and  then,  again,  he  as  good  as 
tells  me  that  I  am  a  liar,  that  is,  however,  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  for 
the  "  anecdotes  "  to  which  he  refersare,  every  one  of  them,  absolutely  true. 

With  regard  to  the  chemical  education  of  pharmaceutical  chemists,  I 
must  refer  him  to  "  Dogberry  "  in  your  last  issue.  As  to  the  framing  of 
the  Poisons  Act,  I  understand  that  no  person  is  allowed  to  sell  poisons, 
unless  registered  under  the  Act,  and  subject  to  such  regulations  as  ma]/ 
be  prescribed  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Societii,  with  the  consent  of  the  Privy 
Council.  Is  that  correct  or  not  ?  Unregistered  persons  are  forbidden  to 
assume  or  use  the  title  "  chemi-st."  That  is  an  absurd  regulation  in 
view  of  actual  facts ;  but  it  is  not  clear  who  is  responsible  for  it. 

With  regard  to  signing  the  poison  book,  the  main  object  of  this  regula- 
tion is  to  afford  means  of  tracing  the  i^urchaser  in  case  the  poison  is  used 
for  criminal  purposes  ;  if  this  regulation  does  not  apply  to  bishloride  of 
mercury,  there  is  apparently  little  need  for  it  in  the  case  of  other  poisons. 

There  should  be  stringent  regulations  with  regard  to  the  sale  of  poisons 
which  by  reason  of  their  nature  can  be  conveniently  administered  to  other 
people ;  but  no  such  regulations  can  have  any  effect  in  diminishing 
suicides.  Up  to  the  present,  though  the  Huicides  from  scheduled  poisons 
have  decreased,  nevertheless,  the  total,  if  anything,  tends  to  increase  ; 
and,  if  all  the  known  poisons  were  included  in  the  schedule,  the  result 
would  be  the  same.  Take  away  one  weapon,  another  is  adopted.  I  admit 
that  certain  regulations  are  necessary,  but  such  regulations  should  be 
complete,  rational,  and  properly  adhered  to;  and  they  should  not  be 
formed  so  as  to  put  a  monopoly  into  the  hands  of  one  class  of  tradesmen 
to  the  exclusion  of  others,  who  are  equally  well  qualified  to  carry  them 
out. 

Purchasers  who  require  poisons  tor  l(?gitimate  purposes  are  quite  ready 
to  conform  to  any  reasonable  regulations,  but,  (inder  present  circum- 
stances, getting  the  poison  at  all  depends  more  or  less  upon  luck.  Take, 
for  instance,  potassium  ferricyanide.  Personally,  I  have  had  more 
trouble  over  getting  this  poison  than  with  any  other ;  sometimes  I  can 
get  it  easily,  and  sometimes  not  at  all.    Pliarmaceutical  chemists  do  not 
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■keep  it  in  a  sufficiently  pure  condition  to  be  of  any  use,  yet,  strictly 
speaking,  they  appear  to  be  the  only  persons  who,  under  the  Act,  are 
qualified  to  sell  it.  Pharmaceutical  and  photographic  chemists  even 
do  not  often  keep  it  "  pure."  I  must  go  to  a  manufacturing  chemist  to 
ensure  getting  the  right  thing,  and,  unless  I  go  to  one  who  knows  me,  I 
probably  shall  not  get  it  even  then — all  this  vexatious  trouble  on 
•account  of  a  poison  the  criminal  use  of  which  I  have  never  heard  of. 

WTiat  photographers  want  is,  that,  under  reasonable  regulations,  they 
may  be  able  to  obtain  their  poisons  from  the  same  dealers  that  they  buy 
their  other  chemicals  from,  that  is,  from  photographic  chemists.  Phar- 
maceutical chemists  do  not  keep  chemicals  of  sufficient  purity,  and 
charge  outrageous  prices  for  the  impure  ones  they  do  keep ;  conse- 
quently, as  photographers,  we  prefer  not  to  go  to  them. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  lay  the  responsibility  for  the  Poisons  Act  upon  the 
"  Law,"  but  this  particular  law  was  apparently  framed  upon  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  that  is,  by  the  very  people  to 
whom  a  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  poisons  is  valuable.  A  committee  of 
expert  scientific  chemists  would  have  drawn  up  a  better  schedule,  and 
the  regulaiions  would  have  been  fairer  if  left  to  men  not  personally 
interested  in  the  sale  of  poisons.  To  talk  about  the  protection  of  the 
public  is  absurd  under  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

With  regard  to  the  chemical  examination  of  a  pharmaceutical  chemist 
teing  of  equal  stringency  with  the  B.Sc.  examination,  I  should  like  to 
hear  the  opinion  of  a  B.Sc.  upon  the  point.  I  have  passed  through  many 
■examinations  myself,  and  know  full  well  that  it  is  much  easier  to  "  get 
through,"  or  "  qualify,"  by  judicious  cramming  in  a  subject  that  you 
really  know  little  about  than  it  is  to  secure  a  high  position  in  a  subject 
■that  you  have  considerable  knowledge  of.  The  mere  fact  of  having 
"passed"  implies  very  little.  The  art  of  passing  examinations  has 
been  brought  to  great  perfection,  but  the  art  of  acquiring  knowledge  is  no 
more  perfect  than  it  was  a  century  ago.  I  have  known  many  men  who 
■failed  in  examinations,  not  from  want  of  knowledge,  but  from  want  of 
nerve,  while  others,  who  were  comparatively  ignorant,  passed  easily. 
Passing  simply  means  that  a  minimum  amount  of  knowledge  is  retained 
for  the  time  of  the  examination,  nothing  more.  The  possession  of  know- 
ledge is  evinced  by  what  the  man  does  after  he  has  passed. — I  am, 
yonra,  Ac,  Nemo. 

October  9,  1896.  

To  the  EniTOBs. 

Gentlemen, — The  frantic  and  bulky  communication  of  the  gentle 
"  Nemo  "  quite  perfumes  the  air,  and  I  am  now  able  to  sympathise  with 
the  sportsman,  who  has  accidentally  hit  a  wild  elephant  and  is  forthwith 
charged  down  upon  by  the  screaming  and  infuriated  animal. 

A  druggist  asked  him  this,  a  doctor  told  him  that,  a  friend  informed 
him  something  else,  Ac.  From  his  own  confessions  it  is  evident  that  the 
<;lass  of  doctors  and  druggists  he  knows,  or  is  likely  to  know,  belong  to 
*he  "  residuum  "  of  their  respective  occupations.  If  I  were  to  provide 
your  readers  with  a  relation  of  all  the  comical  incidents  I  know  that  have 
occurred  through  the  vexations,  ignorance  of  so-railed  photographic 
dealers,  I  could  fill  an  entire  page  or  more  of  the  B.J.P.  without  difficulty, 
anecdotes  of  such  a  character  are  quite  important  circumstances  in  the 
eyes  of  "  Nemo."  Having  exhausted  his  collection  of  childish  tales,  he 
■informs  us  what  are  "  the  real  points  of  issue  "  by  the  irregular  method 
of  asking  questions  founded  upon  erroneous  assumptions.  Let  us  take 
them  in  order  to  provide  him  with  satisfaction.     . 

Firstly.  "Why  should  I  be  allowed  to  appropriate  the  title  of 
'chemist'?'"  Well,  why  should  a  medical  practitioner  be  allowed  to 
appropriate  the  title  of  "doctor?  "  "Nemo"  with  his  persistent  SMppressto 
veri  et  sviigestio  falii,  attempts  to  smother  the  fact  that  a  stringent 
examination  in  chemistry,  in  addition  to  materia  medica,  botany,  phar. 
macy,  and  other  subjects,  has  to  be  passed  by  the  "  chemist;"  perhaps 
"  Nemo  "  will  not  "  try  to  forget  '  that  in  future. 

Secondly.  "  Why  should  chemists  have  a  monopoly  of  the  sale  of 
poisons  ?  Because  the  advisers  of  the  State  have  decided,  for  the  benefit 
■  of  the  State,  that  the  sale  of  poisons  shall  be  taken  away  from  miscel- 
laneous and  irresponsible  hucksters,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  properly 
educated,  regulated,  and  centrally  controlled  body  of  men  ;  and  there  is 
nothing  whatever  to  prevent  any  man,  with  the  average  amount  of 
■brains,  from  joining  that  body  if  he  desires  to  do  so. 

Thirdly,  '•  Why  don't  the  '  chemists  '  take  steps  to  have  the  schedule 
of  poisons  enlarged?"  Chemists  have  no  power  in  the  matter,  we  are 
an  administrative  body,  not  a  legislating  one.  This  matter  is  even  now 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Privy  Council  and  the  Poison  Schedules 
are  going  to  be  enlarged;  but  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  "chemists'" 
interest  will  be  taken  into  consideration.  "  Nemo  "  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  schedules  as  they  are,  and  he  will  be  probably  still  more  dissatisfied 
with  them  as  they  will  be. 

Fourthly,  "Why  does  the  Pharmaceutical  Council  allow  quack 
medicines  containing  scheduled  poisons  to  be  sold  by  anybody  ? "  They  do 
not  allow  it,  and  they  have  quite  recently  prosecuted  and  fined  many 
vendors  of  quack  medicines  for  infringing  this  clause  of  the  Act.  "  Nemo's" 
information  requires  a  little  readjustment.  And,  why  do  we  find  oxalic 
«cid  and  spirit  of  salt  in  many  households,  although  they  are  scheduled 
poisons  ?  Again,  either  real  ignorance,  or,  in  order  to  mislead,  pretended 
ignorance.  There  are  two  poison  schedules,  one  requiring  a  customer's 
signature,  and  another  schedule  of  less  dangerous  substances,  including 


oxalic  acid,  which  do  not  require  signing  for.  Spirit  of  salt  has  never 
been  scheduled  at  all  yet,  so  that  "Nemo"  and  liis  friend*  can  sell  it  if  they 
please.  It  "  Nemo  "  has  any  more  questions  to  ask,  he  had  better  ground 
them  upon  facts,  and  not  upon  a  foundation  in  which  ignorance  and  the 
"economy  of  truth"  are  conspicuous  indeed,  but  not,  alas  by  their 
absence.— I  am,  yours,  Ac,      Phiemacian. 

To  the  Editobs, 
Gentlemen,— The  "poisons"  tirade  has  now  been  going  on  some 
weeks,  and  some  of  the  letters  are  not  only  extremely  irritating  and 
exasperating,  but  offensive.  Nor  do  they  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter, 
but  take  side  issues.  Shall  chemists  retain  the  monopoly  of  selling 
poisons,  or  not  ?  At  present  the  law  is  with  the  qualified  chemist,  and 
so  the  abuse  directed  towards  him  is,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  cowardly. 
The  virulence,  if  any  is  needed,  ought  to  be  used  against  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society,  because  they  carry  out  their  duties  more  stringently 
than  common  sense  dictates.  It  is,  perhaps,  unlawful  for  a  photographic 
dealer  to  sell  any  sort  of  poison,  but  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  might 
wink  at  it,  and  see  that  the  public  are  not  harmed.  They  take  a  too 
selfish  trade;unionism  view  of  the  matter.  But  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society  will  give  wav.  Their  very  existence  depends, 
in  a  measure,  upon  the  Poisons  Act.  What  might  bi  done  is  to  bring 
pressure  upon  that  body,  so  as  to  modify  the  examination  when  the 
poisons  are  for  arts  and  manufactures.  Now,  supposing  in  their  modified 
examination  you  showed  a  satisfactory  knowledge,  and  could  also  produce 
certificates  in  qualifying  science  subjects,  such  as  theoretical  and  practical 
chemistry,  both  inorganic  and  organic,  say  on  a  basis  of  the  advanced, 
or  honours  stage,  at  South  Kensington,  or  of  a  University,  what  would, 
very  likely,  be  the  result?  There  are  hundreds  who  will  never  be  able  to 
pass  the  Pharmaceutical '  minor '  that  would  get  through  this.  Then  we 
should  have  grocers,  ironmongers,  oilmen,  and  others  patting  in  their 
windows,  "  licensed  poisoners  "—beg  pardon,  "  licensed  to  sell  poisons." 
Again,  supposing  you  only  allowed  them  to  sell  poisons  for  arts  and 
manufactures,  and  not  for  any  application  to  living  bodies,  how  is  this 
thin,  invisible  line  to  protect  the  public  against  wholesale  poisoning, 
either  by  murder  or  suicide  ?  Many  forms  of  poisons  are  too  easily  got 
at  now.  It  would  be  more  sensible  on  the  part  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  to  use  discretion,  and  not  raise  a  storm  of  opposition  about  their 
ears.— I  am,  yours,  &a.,  S.  E.  K. 

Eeading,  October  7,  1896. . 

To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen-,— Your  correspondent,  Mr.  James  Reed,  in  his  letter  dated 
October  1,  referring  to  this,  Act,  says  :  "  It  draws  up  a  schedule  of  poisons 
which  cannot  be  sold  by  any  but  those  who  have  complied  with  the 
educational  demands  of  the^  State."  Therein  is  the  crucial  point  of  the 
whole  argument.  It  is  not'  educational  attainments  at  all,  but  member- 
ship of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  that  qualifies  the  man  to  sell  poisons, 
and  it  is  the  fact,  that  those  whose  knowledge  of  chemistry  is  far  above 
that  required  by  the  Act  are  still  prosecuted  for  selling,  while  any  one 
who  has  "crammed  "  for  his  examination  (and  there  are  ignorant  men 
among  chemists  equally  as  in  every  other  business)  has,  in  common  with 
his  fellow-members,  the  sole  right  of  selling  to  photographers  substances 
of  whose  properties  he  may  be  thoroughly  ignorant,  that  is  responsible 
for  all  the  outcries  against  the  Poisons  Act.  It  creates  a  monopoly  in 
favour  of  one  particular  class,  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  who 
require  the  materials  for  their  work.  Every  photographer  must,  at 
times,  have  experienced  the  great  difficulty  that  exists  in  obtaining  certain 
substances  because  they  are  scheduled  poisons,  while  others  almost 
equaUy  dangerous  may  be  sold  without  any  restriction. — Iam,youre,  <fec., 

Henrt  W.  Bennett. 

Hastings  House,  Norfolk-street,  W.C.  October  13,  1896. 


^VL^tun^  to  €otu^ptint!^ntii, 

*,*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  SovsKSiiL,  ir%cl\tAi%g 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Kditobs,  Thb  BRmsH  Journ*!,  or 
Photoorapht,"  2,  Tork-slreet,  Covent  Oarden,  London,  Inattention  te 
this  ensures  delai/, 

*,*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com- 
munications through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  tuann 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

•,*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affain 
should  ie  addressed  to  Messrs,  H«nry  Greenwood  k  Co.,  2,  Tork-strtii. 
Covent  Garden,  London, 

Photoqrafhs  Registered  :— 
Eobort  "William  Howes,  Dereham.— Tu-j  lAotographA  of  Clare  Sevell  R4ad,  .E*/. 
■A.  Edwardfl,  We&t  Ead  Stndio,  Morecamtje. — Photogi-aph  of  high  tid*  at  Morecamb^^ 

October  8,  1891). 
Richard  Hutton  Blyth,  photographer,  Ilfracombe. — Tko  pViotognipks  of  Kr*.  J<a» 
,     Bray,  another  21/racomie  Centenarian.  .   •■■ 

.Albert  Radolph  Doaglaa,  23,  Upper  Dicconson-street,  Wigan. — Three  photographs 

of  Ket:.  ll'in.  Medley  {Professor)',  Raudon  College,  Bradford. 
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Jotn  Blair  Scott.  18-22,  Devonshire-street,  Carlisle.— PJiolojmpJi  of  H.B.H.  t:he 
Duire  (if  Cambridge.  Photograph  of  H.  B.H.  the  DitVe  of  CamdnVJge,  Lord  and  Lady 
Hnthjieldf  and  party. 

Mark  William  Tbomrstone.  AUandale,  Brooklantis,  Cheshire.— Plio'offrnrfc  of  young 
lady  seated  at  a  loUi  u-ith  vnting  materials  before  her,  fen  held  by  right  hand  fo  the 
lips,  emd  titled,  •'  JKhat  Shall  I  Hay  f 


Recbivbd.— J.  Pike  ;  W.  D.  ;  Focus  ;  F.  G.  Willatt  ;  Edgar  Scamell  ; 
Manchester  Photogr.u'HIC  Society,  and  others.    In  our  next, 

Stains.— H.  W.  The  metallic  stains  on  the  back  of  the  film,  as  seen  through 
the  glass,  are  due  to  a  dirty  plate  before  it  was  coated.  The  remedy  is 
obvious. 

'Enamel  Colours  for  Enamel  Paintino.— W.  Nelson.  These  colours  may 
be  obtained  from  Lechertier,  Barbe,  &  Co.,  The  Quadrant,  Regent- 
street,  W. 

rSrruATiON  IN  Geemaxt.— W.  Zkioer,  of  St.  Tugbert  (Pfalz,  Germany),  writes  : 
"Your  correspondent,  Mr.  A.  0.  Yardley,  who  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
situation  in  Germany,  may  communicate  with  me." 

Transfer  Ink. — R.  Birdsey.  Winstone  &  Sons,  Shoe-lane,  make  a  special 
ink  for  photographic  transfers.  A  suitable  transfer  ink  is  also,  we 
believe,  supplied  by  Penrose  &  Co.,  Amwell-street. 

.Damage  to  Studio. — S.  W.  As  you  hold  the  premises  on  a  repairing  lease, 
you  cannot  compel  the  landlord  to  repair  the  damage  done  to  the  studio 
by  the  late  storms.     "  The  act  of  God  "  does  not  apply  iu  such  cases. 

'Thinning  Celluloid  Var-nish.— W.  Smith  says  :  "Will  you  please  tell  me 
what  is  the  best  thing  for  thinning  celluloid  varnish  '  If  more  than  one 
chemical  is  wanted,  please  give  me  the  exact  proportions." — Dilution 
with  double  its  bulk  of  methylated  spirit  is  recommended. 

ZiNCO  Blocks. — H.  A.  Marlee.  Any  process  worker  will  undertake  these. 
Surely  there  are  such  firms  in  your  town.  If  not,  run  through  our 
advertisement  pages,  or  those  of  the  Almanac,  where  several  names  are 
given.  It  is,  however,  hardly  worth  your  while  to  send  all  the  way  to 
London. 

Stereoscopic  Photography. — Warminster.  Stereoscopic  pictures  may  be 
taken  quite  as  well,  .so  far  as  stereoscopic  relief  is  concerned,  with  a 
single  lens  and  moving  the  camera,  as  with  a  twin  lens  camera ;  but 
the  latter  is  much  to  be  preferred,  and,  for  moving  objects,  is  im- 
perative. 

Ancient  Light. — W.  A.  W.  If  the  facts  be  as  stated,  you  can  certainly  pre- 
vent your  neighbour  from  putting  up  his  building  so  as  to  obstruct  your 
light.  As  your  studio  has  stoocl  for  over  twenty  years,  it  enjoys  the 
"  ancient  lights  "  privilege,  which  must  not -ba  infringed.  The  remedy 
is  by  injunction,  and,  as  we  have  just  said,  there  is  no  question  a.s  to 
the  result. 

'The  AuniATOORAPH. — Ajax  says:  "  Can  you  give  me  the  names  and  addresses 
of  any  persons  or  firms  who  would  undertake  to  provide  and  manage  an 
exhibition  (for  one  night  only)  of  the  cinematograph  or  kinetoscope  ?  If 
so,  you  would  much  oblige."— Probably  Mr.  Birt  Acres,  the  Northern 
Photographic  Works,  Salisbury-road,  Barnet,  would  do  so.  Better 
write  him. 

Keproducino  Negath-bs  — T.  Pbatt.  The  cause  of  feebleness  in  the  repro- 
duced negatives  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  thin  and  flat  character  of 
the  transparencies,  that  is,  if  the  one  sent — which,  by  the  way,  arrived, 
as  did  the  negative,  in  fragments,  owing  to  insufficient  packing — may  be 
taken  as  a  type  of  the  others.  For  vigorous  reproductions  vigorous 
negatives  are  necessary. 

Inckeasing  Angle  ok  Lens.— A.  H.  Benn.  It  is  quite  correct  that  by 
shortening  the  tube  of  a  rectilinear,  so  as  to  bring  the  elasses  closer 
together,  the  lens  can  be  made  to  cover  a  larger  plate,  and  thus  embrace 
a  wider  angle  of  view.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  much 
smaller  stop  will  have  to  be  used  with  it  so  that,  in  its  altered  condi- 
tion, it  will  be  a  slow  lens  instead  of  a  rapid  one. 

Bromides  for  Platinotypes. — T.  Morley.— If  the  prints,  when  immersed  in 
a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  fade,  there  is  no  question  that  they 
are  silver  prints,  and  not  platinotypes.  Your  friends  can,  if  they  choose, 
proceed  against  the  parties  under  the  False  Trades  Description  Law  ; 
but  probably,  when  the  fraud  is  charged  against  them,  they  will  gladly 
refund  the  money,  rather  than  stand  the  exposure. 

"Wyi.  Hume. — It  is  difficult  to  assign  a  satisfactory  explanation  for  the  re- 
versal. The  most  feasible  seems  to  be  that,  as  a  similar  result,  viz.,  a 
positive  from  a  positive,  may  be  produced  by  considerable  over-expo- 
snre,  the  latter  cause  is  really  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter.  We  our- 
selves have  produced  analogous  results  on  plates  previously  exposed  to 
light,  also  by  subjecting  the  exposed  plate  for  a  considerable  time  to  the 
influence  of  the  dark-room  light.  Such  experiences  as  yours  are  very 
common.     Sorry  we  can  give  no  decided  information  on  the  point. 

tiENS  Bought  at  Sale.— C.  A.  S.  In  selling  a  lens  at  auction,  the  auctioneer 
cannot  be  held  responsible  for  its  ciuality,  and  you  have  no  redress 
whatever.  The  lens,  you  say,  bears  no  name,  and  is  very  inferior  but 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  auctioneer.  It  was  sent  to  him  to  sell 
to  the  highest  bidder,  and  of  course,  as  at  all  auctions,  the  buyer  must 
use  his  discretion.  Read  the  conditions  of  sale,  which  nre  printed  on 
the  catalogue.  Even  at  an  auction  sale,  you  must  not  expect  to  get  an 
instrument  for  a  pound  ecjual  to  one  that  a  first-class  maker  catalogues 
for  more  than  six  times  that  sum. 


C.  H.  Price. — Sorry  we  are  unable  to  help  you.  We  have  inserted  "juery  in 
The  Inqui'er  column. 

Colours  for  Spotting  Negatives.- S.  Palmer  siys  :  "  I,  as  an  amateur, 
have , great  difficulty  in  stopping  out  pinholes,  &c.  in  my  negatives. 
Almost  all  who  have  said  anything  on  the  subject  recommend  a  dif- 
ferent colour  from  the  others.  Some  say  Indian  ink,  some  Venetian 
red,  some  sepia,  others  indigo  or  Prussian  blue,  &c.  Which  is 
best'" — It  really  matters  little  which  colour  is  used,  so  long  as  its 
printing  value,  as  applied,  thickly  or  thinly,  equals  that  of  the  portion 
on  which  it  is  used.  A  novice  will  generally  get  on  best  with  a  colour 
that  most  nearly  approximates  that  of  the  negative.  Any  tint  may,  of 
course,  be  obtained  by  an  admixture  of  colours  to  match  that. 

The  X  Rays. — X  Rays  says  :  "  Would  any  one  give  me  a  rough  outline  of  the 
X  rays,  to  be  a  guide,  as  I  want  to  go  through  the  operation  for  fun  at 
a  party  '  Of  course,  no  photographs  will  be  taken." — In  reply :  We  pre- 
sume our  correspondent  simply  wishes  to  produce  the  phenomena  oi  the 
phosphorescent  Crookes'  tubes,  and  desires  to  know  how  to  proceed. 
Articles  giv*ig  the  necessary  information  appeared  in  the  Journal  of 
February  28  and  in  many  subsequent  issues.  Under  our  Editorial 
Table  we  have  also  noticed  several  books  dealing  with  the  phenomena. 
But,  while  our  correspondent  is  about  it,  he  might  add  to  the  "  fun  "  of 
himself  and  his  friends  by  actually  taking  a  radiograph,  as  the  additional 
expen.se  thereby  incurred  is  slight. 

Varnishing  Negatives. — T.  Bidgood  writes  :  "  How  are  negatives  varnished  !■ 
I   have  obtained  two  or  three  different  makers'  varnish,  and  they  all 
.seem  pretty  much  alike,  and  the  directions  tor  application  are  the  same 
with  all :  Warm  the  plate,  pour  on  the  varnish,  flow  over  the  plate,  then 
drain  off  and  dry  the  plate  before  the  fire.     Now,  how  is  any  one  to  do 
this  !    I  have  tried  many  times,  with  the  result  that  more  varnish  is 
spoilt  than  used,  and  as  much,  almost,  gets  on  the  back  of  the  glass  as 
remains  on  the  front.    Are  these  directions  given  by  the  makers  to 
cause  amateurs  to  waste  the  varnish  and  so  increase  the  sale  i    How  do 
professional   photographers   varnish  their  negatives  ? "  —  Professionals 
varnish  their  negatives  in  the  way  quoted  by  our  correspondent.     With 
a  little  practice  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  flowing  the  varnish  evenly 
over  the  plate  and  draining  it  off  without  spilling  or  letting  it  get  on  the 
back. 
Books  on  Lenses  and  Enlarging. — Ambitious  says  :  "1.  I  have  always  been 
at  a  loss  to  thoroughly  understand  how  to  obtain  the  focus  of  any  lens, 
and  what  that  really  means.    I  know  that  difl'erent  lenses  have  different 
focus,  and  are  suitable  for  certain  subjects  ;  and,  as  a  first-class  assistant 
operator,  &c.,  who  aspire."!  to  till  a  good  position  as  a  first-class  photo- 
grapher in  time,  I  keenly  feel  the  lack  of  that  knowledge.     Therefore, 
if  you  could  advise  me  upon  any  course  I   colild  take — I  presume  it 
would  be  books— I  should  be  very  grateful.     I  have  seen  books  giving 
different  focns  of  lenses,  but  they  seem  so  complicated  ;  I  want  some- 
thing that  starts  at  the  beginning.     2.  Also,  1  wanted  to  know  of  a  book 
that  deals  with  enlarging  thoroughly,  describing  its  different  parts  and 
uses,  and  how  to  work  it." — 1.  Possibly  the  best  book  devoted  to  the 
subject  is  that  by  the  late  .J.  Traill  Taylor  on  Photograpliic  Optics.     It 
is  published  by  Messrs.  Whittaker  &  Co. ,  White  Hart-street,  Paternoster- 
square,  price  3s.  6(/.     A  few  weeks  spent  in  a  careful  study  of  that  book 
will  impart  to  you  much  knowledge  likely  to  be  useful  to  you  as  a 
photographer.      2.  Mr.   Fallowfield,   126,    Charing  Crossroad,   W.C, 
publishes  a  book  on  bromide  enlarging,  price  Is. ,  which  will  give  yon 
an   insight    into   the   principles   of  enlarging.     A   book  which  deals 
exhaustively  with  the  details  of  every  enlarging  process  has  probably 
yet  to  appear. 
Recovery  OF  Gold. — Blackburn  write.s:   "I  am  engaged  iu  a  business 
where  about  eight  quires  of  paper  per  week  are  printed.    Certain  reasons 
make  it  imperative  that  the  toning  of  the  same  be  done  rapidly.     To 
effect  this,  I  use  a  freshly'made,  stroDg,!and  hot  borax  bath.     The  prints 
are  toned  in  from  three  to  five  minutes,  fresh  gold  being  added  when- 
ever the  least  sign  of  slowness  appears.    I  feel  sure  that  a  large  quantity 
of  gold  is  wasted,  that  is,   in  the  sense  of  not  being  deposited  on  the 
prints,  so  latterly  1  have  been  trying  to  recover  the  same  by  adding  a 
small  quantity    of  sulphate  of  iron  in  solution  to  a  Winchester    of 
the  toning  solution,  in  wliicli  nearly  a  quatter  of  a  pound  of  borax  and 
three  tubes  of  gold  had  been  used.     This  caused  a  precipitate  of  a  very 
fine  nature  to  fall  in  two  or  three  days,  and,  when  filtered,  the  super- 
natant liquid   was  as  black  as  ink,  so  1  then  added  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  iron  solution,   and  found  that  the  precipitate  was  thrown 
down  in  a  very  short  time.     Kindly  inform  me  if  I  am  doing  right  by 
adding  so  large  a  quantity  of  iron,  or  if  it  will  interfere  with  the  subse- 
quent rei-'overy  of  the  gold.     On  that  point  can  you  tell  me  how  I 
should  proceed  to  do  the  same  myself,  instead  of  sending  it  to  the  re- 
finers ?" — The  proceeding  is  quite  right.     The  sulphate  of  iron  should 
be  added  so  long  as  anything  can  be  precipitated.     The  precipitate  con- 
tains silver  as  well  as  gold.    It  is  well  to  acidify  the  iron  solution  strongly 
with  sulphuric  acid  before  adding  it  to  the  old  toning  solution.    If  our 
correspondent  is  not  familiar  with  chemical  manipulations,  he  will  find 
it  best  to  send  the  residue  to  the  refiner.     However,  the  gold  may  be 
recovered  in  this  way  :   First,  well  wash  the  residue  with  water,  then 
put  into  a  glass  flask,  and  boil  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  all 
traces  of  the  iron,  well  wash  again,  and  drain  closely.     Next  add  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid  and  boil  again.     This  will  dissolve  the  gold.     Drain 
off  on  to  a  filter  and  repeat  the  operation  to  ensure  the  solution  of  all 
the  gold.  Wash  the  precipit.ite,  which  is  chloride  of  silver,  in  two  or  three 
changes  of  distilled  water,  which  are  also  put  through  the  filter.     The 
filtrate  is  now  an  acid  solution  of  chloride  of  gold.    If,  now,  a  filtered 
solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  be  added,  it  will  throw  do\vn  the  gold 
in  a  pure  state.     It  can  then  be  converted  into  eliloride  of  gold  by  dis- 
solving in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  and  crystallising. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

Photographers  and  others  who  use  acetylene  will  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  there  is  a  probability  of  the  insurance 
companies  taking  cognisance  of  it  as  a  more  or  less  dangerous 
explosive,  and  therefore  likely  to  influence  the  granting  of 
policies.  We  some  months  ago  stated  that  an  American  Fire 
Underwriters'  Association  had  recommended  to  its  members 
the  refusal  of  permission  for  its  use  in  buildings  covered  by 
their  policies,  and  we  have  been  recently  shown  a  letter  from 
an  English  oflSce  to  a  photogi-apher  insuring  his  premises  in 
which  a  preliminary  inquiry  is  made  as  to  whether  acetylene  is 
used.  We  presume  the  English  Offices  have  taken  up  the 
cautious  attitude  of  the  American  insurance  associations;  but  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  American  offices  object  to  the 
use  of  comprei'sed  acetylene  in  cylinders,  and  not  to  the  gas 
directly  generated  from  the  carbide,  surrounding  which,  as 
they  properly  remark,  no  special  hazard  attaches.  We  hope, 
-therefore,  that  the  English  offices  have  not  been  misled  in  the 
■matter.  *  *  « 

The  Eastman  Photographic  Materials  ( 'ompany  have  recently 
opened  a  new  branch  at  91,  Markgrafen-strasse,  Berlin.     In 


addition,  the  Paris  premises  of  the  Company  at  4,  Place 
Vendome  have  undergone  enlargement,  a  step  that  is  in  con- 
templation as  regards  the  London  establishment  at  115-117, 
Oxford-street,  which  have  been  found  inadequate  for  the 
growing  business  of  the  Company.  We  also  gather  from 
Mr.  Dickman,  the  Managing  Director,  that  branches  in  other 
Continental  capitals  besides  those  named  will  ere  long  probably 
be  opened.  The  Company  are  to  be  congratulated  on  these 
unmistakable  signs  of  well-deserved  prosperity. 

»  »  » 

A  NEW  delight  to  those  whose  works  secure  the  advantage  of 
being  hung  at  photographic  exhibitions  has  been  revealed  to 
us  by  a  well-known  provincial  photographer,  some  of  whose 
photographs  are  now  on  view  in  Piccadilly  and  Pall  Mall.  He 
was  asked  by  a  journal  to  forward  pirticulars  of  his  exhibits, 
and,  having  done  so,  received  the  following  communication : 
"  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  particulars  with  which  you 
have  favoured  me,  and  find  therein  materials  for  an  excellent 
article.  No  doubt,  it  would  be  very  useful  to  you  for  us  to 
give  such  an  article,  as  it  would  probably  lead  to  a  large 
increase  in  your  business,  such  increase  being  of  a  permanent 
character.  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  directions  for  the  article 
to  be  prepared  forthwith,  and  should  be  glad  to  know  whether 
you  have  any  blocks  for  the  ])urpose  of  illustrating  the  same,  and 
also  if,  by  way  of  quid  pro  '/no,  you  will  take,  say,  100  copies 
of  the  journal  containing  the  article.  On  receipt  of  your  reply, 
I  will  forward  proof  of  article.  Your  business  with  our  readers 
ought  certainly  to  be  considerable." 

•  •  • 

The  system  of  advertising  here  outlined  is  comparatively 
old,  and  in  some  respects  possibly  has  much  to  commend  it. 
To  photographers  generally,  however,  its  advantages  are  not 
clear,  as,  with  few  exceptions,  they  depend  almost  exclusively 
upon  local  patronage,  which  is  perhaps  not  likely  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  notices  in  a  journal  which  appeals  to  persons  at  a 
distance  connected  with  railways,  steamships,  mines,  A-c.  How- 
ever, unlike  the  diary  scheme  for  inducing  photographers  to 
take  portraits  for  nothing,  so  often  mentioned  by  us  of  late,  a 
quidpi-o  quo  does  enter  into  the  latest  idea  of  utilising  professional 
photographers  to  commercial  advantage. 
■»  *  ■» 

From  the  Polytechnic  Institution,  309,  Regent-street,  we 
have  received  the  winter  programme  of  craft  instruction  in 
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photography  and  photo-engraving.  Lectures  and  practical 
courses  are  given  in  most  photographic  subjects,  and  special 
attention  appears  to  be  devoted  to  the  process  department,  in 
which  three-colour  negative-making,  screen-negative  making, 
half-tone  block-making,  photogravure,  photo-lithography,  and 
collotype  are  prominently  mentioned. 


In  the  Journal  recently  we  gave  particulars  of  a  process  for 
embossing  photographs,  that  is,  the  imparting  of  low  relief  to 
portrait  studies  and  similar  subjects.  We  have  since  had  the 
opportunity  of  examining  some  specimens  produced  by  the  pro- 
cess. Printed  in  platinum,  bromide,  or  carbon,  it  can  readily 
be  imagined  that  a  portrait  bust  in  relief  would,  if  suitably 
framed,  be  possessed  of  a  highly  effective  and  artistic  appearance. 
Such,  indeed,  were  the  characteristics  of  the  specimens  that 
were  shown  to  us.  These  bas-relief  photographs  are  just  now 
very  popular  in  America,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  a 
field  open  for  them  in  this  countrj'. 


According  to  a  transatlantic  contemporary,  the  position  of 
colour  photography  in  America  by  the  McDonough  and  Joly  pro- 
cesses is  hardly  yet  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  The  company 
recently  organized  iu  Virginia  to  make  photographs  in  colour 
has,  it  is  said,  acquired  the  right  to  work  the  process  of 
McDonough,  of  Chicago,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  necessary 
plant  will  be  ready  for  actual  work  in  a  short  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  in  conversation  with  the  two  gentlemen 
■jvho  had  charge  of  Joly's  colour  process  in  America,  it  was 
learned  by  our  contemporary  that  McDonough's  patents  are  of 
no  value,  being  antedated  by  those  secured  by  the  Joly  com- 
bination. Those  directly  connected  with  both  the  processes 
mentioned  are  very  secretive  as  to  their  plans,  but  it  seems 
certain  that  there  will  be  fighting  in  the  courts  before  either 
process  is  worked  commercially. 


SINGLE  TRANSPARENCIES  IN  NATURAL  COLOURS. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  process  of  photography  in  natural 
colours  which  Mr.  Beunetto,  of  Newquay,  Cornwall,  is  alleged 
to  have  discovered,  consists  in  the  fact,  as  vouched  for  by  those 
who  have  seen  the  results  projected  on  to  a  screen  by  means  of 
the  optical  lantern,  that,  to  all  appearances,  one  transparency 
only,  on  which  is  impressed  the  colours  of  the  original  subject, 
is  employed.  This  seems  to  them  to  dispose  of  the  idea  that 
the  three-colour  process,  as  practised  so  succesrfully  by  Mr. 
F.  E.  Ives  and  others,  is  the  method  chosen  by  Mr.  Bennetto 
for  the  production  of  his  results. 

It  is  suggested  to  us  by  a  correspondent  this  week  that  the 
process  cf  producing  natural  colours  in  a  single  transparency, 
such  as  Mr.  Bennetto's  method  is  said  to  be,  is  a  distinct 
departure,  the  more  especially  as  it  is  cl.«imed  that  no  colour, 
dye,  or  pigment,  is  employed  in  the  attainment  of  the  colours ; 
and  we  are  asked  if  we  had  previously  heard  mention  of  such 
a  process.  It  may  be  of  interest,  therefore,  if  we  outline  a 
method  of  colour  photography,  which,  if  it  does  not  exactly 
coincide  with  that  attributed  to  Mr.  Bennetto,  at  least  allows 
of  absolute  comparison  with  it,  in  that  it  admits  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  what  appears  to  be  a  single  transparency  in  the  colours 
of  nature. 

To  Mr.  F.  E.  Ives  it  is  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  few 


details  of  the  process  that  we  append.  Quite  ieuen;ly  Mr. 
Ives  was  kind  enough  to  show  us  some  lantern  slides  made  by 
the  process,  and  they  struck  us  as  being  so  beautiful  and  faith- 
ful to  the  colours  of  the  originals  that,  were  they  projected 
on  to  a  screen,  at  Newquay  or  elsewhere,  they  could  not  fail  to 
excite  the  highest  admiration. 

Here  is  the  process,  which,  we  may  remark,  has  been  pub- 
lished before  by  Mr.  Ives,  both  in  this  country  and  America. 
The  system  is  applicable  either  to  glass  or  paper  prints. 

The  three  negatives  are  taken  m  the  photo-chronioscopic 
camera  in  the  ordinary  way.  To  prepare  the  positive  the 
procedure  is  as  follows  :  A  thin  sheet  of  clear  celluloid  coated 
with  bichroQiated  gelatine  is  exposed  under  the  triple  negative. 
The  resulting  print,  which  shows  the  three  images  in  a  delicate 
brown  colour,  is  placed  in  hot  water,  which  dissolves  away  all 
the  gelatine  that  is  not  rendered  insoluble  by  the  action  of 
light,  and  leaves  the  image  in  very  low  relief  in  transparent 
gelatine,  the  shadows  of  the  picture  being  represented  by 
various  thicknesses  of  gelatine,  and  the  extreme  high  lights  by 
clear  celluloid. 

The  positives  are  next  coloured  by  the  following  method. 
The  three  images  are  cut  apart,  and  each  one  is  coloured  up 
by  soaking  in  a  solution  of  a  dye  the  colour  of  which  is  nearly 
complementary  to  the  fundamental  sensation  which  that  image 
represents.  The  dye  is  taken  up  by  the  gelatine  in  proportion 
to  its  thickness.  The  coloured  prints  are  superposed  so  as  to 
bring  the  three  images  into  register  and  make  them  appear  as 
one,  and,  if,  says  Mr.  Ives,  the  deepest  shadows  are  then  a 
neutral  black,  the  colours  should  be  right  throughout  all  the 
shades  of  the  picture,  and  will  be,  if  the  correct  printing 
colours  are  used  and  the  known  theoretical  conditions  of 
success  adhered  to.  The  three  celluloid  positives  are  finally 
cemented  up  between  cover  glasses  with  Canada  balsam,  apd 
fastened  by  a  paper  binding  at  the  edges. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing  that  the  production 
of  the  colours  depends  ou  a  dyeing  action  of  the  gelatine.  The 
colours,  however,  may  be  produced  without  the  direct  use  of 
dyes,  bat  to  this  process  we  shall  not  on  the  present  occasion 
allude.  We  may,  nevertheless,  state  that  to  those  who  have 
given  this  subject  close  attention  it  is  probably  an  obvious 
system  of  working. 

Natural  colour  transparencies  by  the  above  method  are  not, 
Mr.  Ives  assures  us,  over-easy  to  produce  ;  but,  when  properly 
made,  we  can  testify  to  the  beauty  of  the  results.  We  trust 
we  have  said  sufficient  to  satisfy  our  correspondent  and  others 
that  the  production  of  what  is  apparently  a  single  transparency 
in  colours  is  not  the  novelty  it  is  supposed  to  be. 


G-eologrical  Photograplxa. — The  Photographic  Committee  of 
the  British  Association  state  in  their  report  that  they  have  received 
about  two  hundred  new  geological  photographs  during  the  year,  but 
that  still  many  portions  of  the  British  isles  are  wofully  ill-repre- 
sented in  the  collection,  which,  although  now  lodged  at  Jermyn- 
street,  still  hopes  to  receive  marked  increases  during  the  next  few 
years.  W'e  are  sure  that  there  must  be  many  of  our  readers  who 
would  willingly  devote  time  and  trouble  to  furthering  the  objects 
of  the  Committee,  if  they  possessed  full  details  as  to  what  was 
wanted,  and  in  what  form. 

A  Kew  Mode  of  Dehydrating^  Alcobol  or  Ether.— 

According  to  a  German  scientific  journal,  aluminium  amalgam  is 
very  serviceable  for  this  purpose,  as  it  reacts  with  the  water  to  the 
production  of  hydrogen  gas,  which  escapes,  and  the  insoluble 
hydroxide  of  aluminium,  which  can  be   removed  by  filtration   or 
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decantation.  To  prepare  the  amalgam,  aluminium  turnings,  freed 
from  oil,  are  treated  with  soda  lye  until  a  strong  escape  of  hydrogen 
occurs.  The  surface  is  then  rinsed  with  water,  and  treated  for  two 
minutes  with  a  half  per  cent,  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury. 
These  operations  are  repeated  after  a  short  time.  The  preparation  is 
then  quickly  washed  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  the  product 
kept  under  petroleum  ether. 

Miniature  Painting:. — On  Friday  last  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
with  the  Prince  and  Princess  Charles  of  Denmark  and  the  Princess 
Victoria  of  Wales,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of 
Miniature  Painters,  in  New  Bond-street.  We  understand  that  this 
E.Thibition,  as  regards  visitors,  is  a  success.  If  the  attempt  now 
being  made  to  resuscitate  miniature  painting  proves  successful,  it 
should  also  create  a  demand  for  good  coloured  photographic 
miniatures,  such  as  used  to  be  done  five-and-twenty  or  thirty  years 
back.  In  the  Daguerreotype  days,  the  well-to-do  public  were  pleasnd 
to  pay  half  a  guinea  to  a  guinea,  or  more,  extra  to  have  their 
portraits  coloured.  A  good  trade  was  also  done  in  coloured  glass 
positives,  from  one  shilling  to  ten  being  charged  extra  for  the 
colouring.  The  colouring  of  smairphotographic  portraits,  however, 
seems  almost  to  have  died  out  of  late  years. 


Dark-room  Ventilation. — In  a  general  way  the  need  for 
Tentilating  the  dark  room  has  been  so  often  dwelt  upon  that  it  has 
gone  beyond  the  realms  of  discussion ;  but,  to  strengthen  the  hands 
-of  those  who  demand  its  universal  application,  it  will  be  well  to 
draw  attention  to  a  particular  phase  of  it  which  is,  to  some  extent, 
novel.  In  coal  gas  there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  carbonic 
oxide,  and  also,  when  gas  is  imperfectly  burnt,  some  of  this  gas  is 
sent  into  the  atmosphere  among  the  products  of  combustion.  This 
and  leaky  joints  might  lead  to  the  constant  presence  of  a  small 
amount  in  the  air  breathed  in  the  usually  small  apartment.  At  the 
recent  British  Association  meeting.  Dr.  Haldane  explained  that  the 
continued  inhalation  of  small  portions  of  this  gas  is  much  more 
dangerous  than  the  momentary  reception  of  a  large  quantity  of  it  in 
the  lungs.  The  best  antidote  is  the  inhalation  of  oxygen.  It  has 
been  found  that,  when  more  than  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  blood  has 
been  saturated  with  the  gas,  violent  motion  will  bring  about  collapse. 


Broken  Plates — The  judgment  given  in  the  Sheffield  County 
Court,  reported  in  our  last  issue,  seems  a  little  anomalous.  The 
plaintiff  sued  for  the  value  of  plates  supplied.  The  defence  was  that 
the  plates  were  delivered  by  the  railway  company  smashed  to  atoms, 
owing  to  insufficient  packing  and  labelling.  The  railway  company 
refused  responsibility  in  the  matter,  as  the  package  was  not 
labelled  glass.  In  the  result  the  Judge  gav  his  decision  in  favour 
of  the  plaintiff  for  the  amount  claimed,  and  'gave  the  defendant 
leave  to  commence  an  action  for  damages  against  the  plaintiff,  or 
the  railway  company,  for  the  breakage,  as  he  may  be  advised,  he 
having  received  nothing  of  any  value  for  his  money.  It  is  possible 
that,  had  the  case  been  tried  by  another  Judge,  the  ruling  might  have 
been  different.  However,  in  a  case  of  this  kind  in  the  future,  we 
should  advise  the  plaintiff,  and  any  of  our  readers,  to  refuse  ty 
receive  a  jmrcel  when  l)roken  glass  can  be  heard  within.  Then  the 
sender  will  have  to  fight  the  matter  out  with  the  railway  company. 


Chloride  Papers. — A  writer  in  a  contemporary,  in  giving  his 
-•bservations  on  the  state  of  photography  at  the  Antipodes,  says  verv 
few  were  using  chloride  papers ;  most  were  content  with  their  old 
and  tried  friend  albumen.  On  reading  this,  one  is.  naturally  led  to 
nsk  if  albumen  is  not  a  chloride  paper,  and  quite  as  much  so  as  a 
coUodio-chloride  or  gelatino-chloride  one  ?  With  albumen  the  image 
is  formed  on  chloride  of  silver,  just  the  same  as  in  the  other  two 
i'apers  named,  the  only  difference  is  in  the  vehicle  holding  it,  and 
that  with  collodion  and  gelatine  the  chloride  of  silver  is  held  in  sus- 
l.ension  as  an  emulsion  when  applied  to  the  paper.  In  the  case  of 
iilbumen,  the  vehicle  is  salted  with  a  chloride,  and  the  chloride  of 
-liver  is  formed  by  double  decomposition  when  the  paper  is  sensitised 
111  the  silver  bath.     Wo  allude  to  this  matter  because  some  novices 


in  photography — and  not  "a  few — seem  to 'imagine  that  albumen 
paper  is  simply  paper  coated  with  plain  white  of  egg  and  eengiti.sed 
on  a  silver  bath.  Of  course,  this  remark  only  applies  to  those,  and 
there  are  many,  who  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  read  even 
the  most  elementary  work  on  the  theory  of  the  art  they  practise. 


On  tbe  Kature  of  Kontgen  Kays.— Professor  A.  Iloiti 
continues  to  publish  accounts  of  his  investigations  on  what  he  term 
cryptochroism,  which  is  equivalent  to  colour  in  Rontgen  rays. 
Experimenting  on  the  transparency  of  metals,  he  found  two  nheets 
of  brass  of  a  certain  thickness  were  equivalent  to  eight  of  alu- 
minium ;  but  other  combinations  of  the  three  metals  did  not  follow 
proportionately,  thus  proving  that  rays  which  have  traversed  a  metal 
plate  are,  in  some  way,  different  from  the  rays  that  come  direct 
from  the  Crookes'  tube  in  respect  of  their  penetrating  power  upon 
other  metals,  or  even  the  same  metal. 


The  BXost  Recent  Application  of  Rontg'en  Bays. — 

A  correspondent  of  La  Nature  is  responsible  for  this  latest  sensation. 
He  writes  to  that  journal  that  an  American,  having  secretly  pur- 
chased some  fragments  of  an  Egyptian  mummy,  his  friends  began  to 
cast  doubts  on  its  genuineness.  One  of  them  even  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  the  mummy's  hand,  or  so-called  hand,  was  merely  a  well- 
shaped  imitation  in  resin,  covered  with  pieces  of  stuff  borrowed  from 
mummy  rubbish,  upon  which  the  finger  nails  had  been  cleverly 
arranged.  To  verify  the  real  state  of  affairs,  and  without  destroying^ 
the  hand  and  foot,  for  which  he  had,  no  doubt,  paid  dear,  he  had  them 
radiographed.  The  experiment  succeeded,  to  the  joy  of  the 
antiquary  and  the  confusion  of  the  sceptics.  The  presence  of  the 
bones  was  revealed  vdth  the  utmost  sharpness,  and  the  authenticity 
of  these  thirty  or  forty  century-old  human  documents  satisfactorily 
established,  thanks  to  Kiintgen's  discovery. 


B,everse«l  Ztontgren  Photog-raphs. — In  reference  to  the 
experiments  of  Mr.  Espin,  described  in  our  last,  the  following  reply 
appears  in  the  Journal  from  which  we  extracted  (the  JSn^lis/i 
Mechanic)  the  description  by  Mr.  Espin  himself,  who  has  done  some 
interesting  and  valuable  work  in  the  byways  of  X-ray  work. 

The  following  experiments  are,  I  believe,  upon  the  lines  suggested 
by  Mr.  Espin  in  his  letter. 

"(1)  Upon  the  left-hand  half  of  a  film,  washers,  discs,  &c.,  were 
placed,  the  other  half  of  the  film  was  secured  by  a  sheet  of  platinum ; 
an  exposure  of  one  minute  was  given,  and  then  the  metal  objects 
were  rapidly  shifted  to  the  half  of  the  film  which  had  been  screened 
from  the  rays,  and  left  there  for  a  minute.  Upon  development,  a 
sharp  negative  was  got  on  the  left  hand  of  film  (as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected), the  other  half  was  blank. 

"  (2)  Tbe  above  arrangement  was  again  made ;  but,  after  moving 
the  objects  to  the  right  hand  of  the  film,  the  left  was  screened  to 
prevent  fogging,  and  another  exposure  of  one  miante  given.  Result : 
two  sharp  negatives. 

"  (3)  Placing  objects  under  film,  and  on  metal  sheets  under  film  : 
no  result. 

"  (4)  Making  exposure  of  two  minutes,  then  moving  object  to 
riglii-hand  (unexposed)  half  of  film,  and  leaving  them  for  twenty 
minutes.     Result :  negative  only  on  left  side." 

Has  Mr.  Espin  found  it  possible  to  get  a  negative  and  a  positive 
each  time  an  exposure  is  made,  when  film,  objects,  and  tube  are 
arranged  in  a  manner  identical  with  their  disposal  when  he  first 
obtained  these  curious  results t' 

While  upon  the  subject,  a  tube  I  have  in  which  the  vacuum  ia 
very  high,  owing  to  use,  can  be  excited  with  powerful  currents  and 
slight  heating.  The  screen  is  then  brilliantly  illuminated,  and,  if  the 
hand  is  placed  behind,  there  is  -scarcely  any  diminution  of  tluorescence, 
the  hand  and  bones  being  scarcely  visible,  the  ravs  apparently 
passing  easity  through  the  bones.  By  further  heating  the  tube  the 
bones  are  seen  more  plainly,  but  with  nothing  like  the  distinctness 
with  which  they  stand  out  when  one  of  my  other  tubes  is  used. 

While  experimenting,  I  have  so  frequently  been  impressed  wilK 
tlie  difference  of  results  obtained  from  different  tubes,  that  I  shouM 
he  interested  to  hear  whether  Mr.  Espin  has  noticed  any  different  i 
in  screen  work  while  using  the  t'lbe  he  worked  with  when  he  g"'. 
the  results  he  describes.  These  results  may  be  due  to  some-  alter 
ation  in  the  ravs.         '  -    F.  J.  K. 
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An  Znterestlngr  Case.— A  case  of  interest,  in  more  ways 
than  one,  to  photographers  was  tried  in  the  Westminster  County 
Court  by  his  Honour,  Judge  Lumley  Smith,  on  Wednesday  week. 
Mr.  Mendelssohn  was  the  plaintifi,  and  a  Mr.  Aspinall  the  defendant. 
The  claim  was  for  nineteen  guineas,  being  fifteen  guineas  for  the 
right  to  reproduce  a  copyright  photograph  of  Madame  Patti  in  an 
advertisement  of  a  specific  for  beautifying  the  complexion,  and  four 
guineas  for  a  block.  The  smaller  sum  was  paid  into  court,  but  the 
larger  one  was  disputed  on  the  ground  that  for  the  fifteen  guineas 
the  defendant  expected  to  get  the  negative  as  well  as  the  exclusive 
right  to  the  photograph,  as  Madame  Patti  had  referred  him  to  Mr. 
Mendelssohn.  In  the  end  the  judgment  was  for  the  amount  claimed 
and  costs,  his  Honour  remarking,  that  the  defendant  paid  for  the 
right  to  use  the  photograph,  and  no  one  had  interfered  with  his 
right.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

During  the  examination,  and  cross-examination,  some  interesting 
facts  were  elicited.  First,  it  is  evident  that  Madame  Patti  has  no 
objection  to  her  portrait  being  used  in  connexion  with  toilet  requi- 
sites. Next,  that  it  cost  the  plaintiff  100/.  to  go  to  Madame  Patti's 
residence  in  Wales,  and  back,  to  take  the  photographs,  and  that  he 
gave  her  three  dozen  portraits  free  of  charge.  In  cross-examination 
the  plaintiff  said  that  Madame  Patti  paid  him  458/.  for  copies  of  the 
photographs  she  ordered,  and  photographs  of  M,  Nicolini,  views  of 
Oraig-y-nos,  and  the  district.  He  also  said  that  this  is  not  a  large 
sum  for  photographs.  Of  course,  no  photographer  would  consider 
any  sum  too  large  for  photographs,  but  we  do  happen  to  know  a  good 
many  who  would  like  to  have  such  a  business  line  just  now,  and  who 
would  not  object  to  its  being  repeated,  if  only  occasionally. 


Fatal  Explosion  of  Acetylene  Gas. — On  Saturday  last, 
according  to  a  Reuter  telegram,  two  men  lost  their  lives,  and  a  third 
was  injured,  at  the  Picket  Works  in  the  Montmartre  district  of  Paris 
by  the  bursting  of  an  acetylene  gas  cylinder.  One  of  the  unfortunate 
men  was  cut  in  two,  and  one  of  his  arms  was  torn  off  and  found 
lying  a  dozen  feet  from  the  rest  of  the  remains.  The  body  of  the 
other  victim  was  also  torn  to  pieces.  The  walls  of  the  building 
were  blown  down,  and  neighbouring  buildings  were  much  damaged. 
The  report  of  the  catastrophe  is  meagre,  but  it  is  stated  that  it 
occurred  in  the  gasometer  room,  which  is  a  special  and  spacious 
building  separated  from  the  main  portion  of  the  factory.  It  is  said 
that  the  men  were  engaged  in  checking  a  number  of  holders  that  had 
recently  been  returned,  and  were  supposed  to  be  empty.  The  report 
says  that  the  remains  of  the  two  victims  were  covered  with  fine 
carbon  dust,  and  the  effects  of  the  explosion  were  similar  to  those  of 
dynamite. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  immediate  future  of  acetylene  that  its 
advent  should  be  accompanied  by  this  disaster,  and  one  of  a  some- 
what similar  nature,  if  we  remember  rightly,  in  America  a  few 
months  back.  It  is  well  understood  that  acetylene  gas,  like  coal  gas, 
hydrogen,  vapour  of  ether,  bonzoline,  &c.,  forms  an  explosive  com- 
pound when  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  air.  Only  a  few 
weeks  ago  a  lady  was- killed,  and  another  injured,  at  Hull,  through 
some  boys,  in  playing,  applying  a  lighted  match  to  an  empty  benzole 
drum.  Until  fuller  details  are  given  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
hazard  an  opinion  as  to  what  led  to  the  explosion  in  Paris,  but  its 
unfortunate  occurrence,  whatever  the  cause,  will  certainly  not  tend 
to  inspire  confidence  in  its  safety,  in  the  compressed  form,  for  the 
lantern.  There  is,  however,  a  vast  difference  in  employing  the  gas 
for  cylinders,  and  using  it  from  the  portable  apparatus  now  in  the 
market  in  which  the  gas  is  consumed  as  fast  as  it  is  generated. 


JOTTINGS. 
The  "usual  thing"  of  the  photographic  autumn  has,  of  course, 
happened.  I  allude  to  the  annual  squabble,  the  Linked  Ring  and 
the  Salon  versus  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  and  its  Exhibition. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  Salon  young  men's  way  of  trying  to  per- 
suade people  that  the  Piccadilly  Exhibition  was  started  in  the 
interests  of  pictorial  photography,  and  not  to  rival  and  damage  the 


Royal  Exhibition,  locks  both  dignity  and  generosity.  Sneers  at  the 
Society's  charter,  at  its  name  "  Royal,"  and  at  its  Fellowship — con- 
cerning which  there  appears  to  be  an  odd  delusion  that  it  is  to  be 
had  as  easily  as,  let  us  say,  membership  of  the  Linked  Ring — make 
light  and  amusing  reading,  it  is  true,  but  in  what  way  they  help 
the  Salon  or  pictorial  photography  I  fail  to  perceive.  Again,  the  mild 
mendacity  of  the  statement  that  the  Royal  Photographic  Society's 
lOxhibition  is  entirely  a  "  scientific "  one  —  the  Linked  Ringers 
appear  to  have  hit  upon  this  choice  morsel  of  affectation  and  im- 
pertinence as  a  kind  of  battle  cry  this  year — forms  a  fitting  com- 
panion for  the  pitiful  fiction,  now  being  circulated,  that  it  is  an 
"  honour "  for  an  exhibitor  to  have  his  photographs  hung  at  the 
Dudley  Gallery.  The  sooner  this  kind  of  thing  is  stopped  the  sooner 
the  Photographic  Salon,  which,  as  an  exhibition,  is  at  least  good 
enough  to  be  judged  and  to  win  success  on  its  merits,  will  earn  the 
sympathy  and  respect  of  many  who  at  present  are  sickened  by  the 
attitudinisations,  the  log  rollings,  the  mutual  admiration,  and  the 
childish  carping  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  in  which  some 
Links  permit  themselves  to  indulge. 


For  several  years,  at  the  Society's  Exhibition  in  Pall  Mall,  the 
proportion  of  "commercial"  work  shown  has  been  on  the  decrease; 
and  this  year,  as  every  one  knows,  it  has  dwindled  down  to  nothing. 
It  would  appear  that  the  time  when  professional  photographers 
made,  sustained,  and  enhanced  their  reputations  at  Pall  Mall  has 
departed,  and  that  exhibits  of  a  "  commercial "  nature  no  longer 
stand  much  chance  of  being  accepted  and  hung  there.  In  this  one 
respect  the  Society  has,  perhaps,  moved  too  fast.  To  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  pictorial  portraiture,  as  it  is  understood  by 
modem  selecting  committees,  is  possibly  not  in  the  power  of  the 
photographers  who  were  once  pillars  of  strength  to  the  Exhibition ; 
and  so  they  have  to  stand  out.  "  Pictorial "  portraiture  is  all  very 
well  in  an  exhibition ;  but  is  there  one  sitter  out  of  a  hundred  that 
would  tolerate  it,  much  less  pay  for  it  ?  It  is  fortunate  that  the 
smaller  London  exhibitions,  and  those  in  the  provinces,  do  not  debar 
"  commercial "  work,  otherwise  it  would  be  a  bad  look  out  for  pro- 
fessionals anxious  to  get  the  chance  of  having  their  work  publicly 
shown,  adjudicated  upon,  and  criticised. 


Of  course,  the  sympathy  I  here  express  for  "  commercial  '  photo- 
graphy and  photographers  will  not  be  shared  by  the  superior  young 
gentlemen  above  alluded  to,  who  are  so  uncommercial  as  to  send  their 
photographs  to  an  exhibition  where  medals  are  not  awarded,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  selling  those  photographs 
several  [times  over,  and  charging  one,  two,  three,  or  four  guineas  a 
copy.  This  is  not  commercialism,  I  suppose  ?  Nevertheless,  I  know 
that  many  thoughtful  men  deplore  with  me  the  tendency  there  is  to 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  photographic  exhibitions  are  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  bread-and-butter  side  of  photography. 


A  visit  to  the  Exhibition  in  Pall  Mall  was  once  looked  upon  as  an 
annual  duty  by  numerous  professional  photographers,  who  went  to 
see  what  their  rivals  and  competitors  were  doing,  and  profited  ac- 
cordingly. I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  highly  "  artistic  "  character 
of  the  present  display  did  not  finally  alienate  many  professionals  from 
this  traditional  habit.  I  have  certainly  heard  many  express  them- 
selves both  puzzled  and  disappointed  at  the  great  swing  the  pen- 
dulum has  made.  "Where  are  the  photographs?"  has  been  the 
mournful  question  often  asked.  Well,  well,  "the  old  order 
changeth,  giving  place  to  new,"  even  in  photography.  So  there's  an 
end  of  it. 

The  awards  atPaUMaU  appear  to  have  given  satisfaction — indeed, 
not  for  many  years  has  there  been  so  little  grumbling  or  surprise  at 
the  Judges'  decisions.  In  the  technical  section,  however,  one  exhibit 
was  passed  over  which  I  certainly  think  should  have  marked  itself 
out  for  judicial  recognition.  I  allude  to  the  Stigmatic  lens.  This 
is  a  lens  which  is  claimed,  at  an  aperture  oif-4,  to  embrace  an  angle 
of  60°,  over  which  it  is  said  to  define  perfectly,  while  the  field  is 
flat,  and  both  spherical  aberration  and  astigmatism  are  eliminated. 
Compared  with  the  Petzval  portrait  lens — the  nearest  approach  to 
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the  Stigmatic  as  regards  angular  aperture— Mr.  Aldis'a  lens,  if  it 
liossesses  the  optical  properties  that  are  claimed  for  it  (and  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  does  not),  constitutes  n  really  remark- 
able advance  in  lens  construi  tion.  It  would,  therefore,  be  inter- 
esting to  know  why  the  Judges  passed  it  over ;  the  more  particularly 
as  the  same  Judges  last  year  awarded  the  medal  to  a  lens  for  which— 
admirable  instrument  though  it  may  be— far  less  important  optical 
claims  were  made  than  are  made  for  the  Stigmatic. 

Mr.  Bennetto,  of  New(|uay,  Cornwall,  still  declines  to  dance  to 
the  music  of  this  Journal,  and  stat«  how  he  produces  his  ao-called 
photographs  in  natural  colours.  I  should  think  Mr.  Bennetto  is 
rather  sorry  he  made  a  confidant  of  the  local  journalisi  who  an- 
nounced in  his  best  local  joumales  that,  "after  seven  years  of 
experiment,"  &c.,  "our  well-known  fellow-townsman"  had  found 
out  how  to  take  photographs  in  natural  colours.  It  cannot  bn 
pleasant  to  Mr.  Bennetto  to  know  that  his  claims  are  doubted  and 
received  with  scepticism ;  but  for  this  he  has  only  himself  and  his 
precipitate  journalistic  friend  to  thank.  A  still  tongue  makes  a 
wise  patentee.  Personally,  I  hope  Mr.  Bennetto  has  made  a  genuinely 
original  discovery,  out  of  which  he  will  profit.  I  also  hope  he  has 
familiarised  himself  with  what  has  already  been  done  and  achieved  in 
the  way  of  colour  photography.  It  would  be  most  mortifying  to  him, 
I'm  sure,  to  discover  that,  after  all,  he  was  not  the  first  in  the  field 
with  the  particular  method  he  was  working ;  and,  reading  between 
the  lines  of  what  has  appeared  on  the  subject  in  these  pages,  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  this  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case.  Cosmos. 


THE  THEOEY  OF  DEVELOPMENT. 
[London  and  ProTincial  Photographic  Association.  1 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  advocate  any  particular  form  of  development. 
I  wish  to  speak  entirely  theoretically  of  what  takes  place  during  the 
development  of  the  image.  It  is  a  curious  state  ol  things  that  this,  one 
of  the  most  important  operations  in  the  practice  of  piiotography,  has 
received  far  less  attention,  from  the  chemical  point  of  view,  than  anything 
else. 

When  I  started  photography,  we  had  one  developer,  gallic  acid,  which 
was  used  in  the  calotypo  and  waxed-paper  processes,  and  there  was  then 
some  excuse  for  no  theory  being  advanced  as  to  its  action  on  the  sensi- 
tive film;  but,  as  time  went  on,  we  got  pyro  and  sulphate  of  iron  for 
physical  development,  and  lately  the  number  ot  developing  agents  at  our 
command  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  advent  of  amidol,  metol.  do. 
Pyro,  being  that  in  most  general  use,  will  be  the  one  I  shall  speak  of,  but 
the  same  theory  applies  to  all. 

A  little  light  was  recently  thrown  upon  one  action  of  pyro  by  Mr. 
Haddon,  who  pointed  out  that  pyro  itself  exercised  no  tanning  action  on 
gelatine.  I  will  go  further,  however,  and  say  that  there  is  no  tanning 
action  even  with  oxidised  pyro,  and  might  also  say  that  pyro  is  not  a 
developer.  It  is  a  fact  in  chemistry  that  any  partially  oxidised  substance 
is  always  greedy  for  further  combination  with  oxygen,  and  if  we  notice 
the  construction  of  pyrogallio  acid,  which  is  C,;H.j{OH).,,  it  will  he  seen 
that  already  three  of  its  atoms  are  oxidised,  and  it  is,  therefore,  very 
suitable  for  use  as  a  developing  agent  on  this  account. 

If  we  take  pyrogallic  acid,  and  apply  it  to  an  exposed  plate,  what  takes 
place?  First,  the  bromine  is  liberated  wherever  light  has  acted,  and  it 
IS  this  liberated  bromine,  and  not  the  pyro,  which  tans  the  gelatine.  If 
pyro  were  a  tanning  agent,  then  such  a  process  as  Warnerke's,  where  the 
plate  is  developed  with  pyro,  and  then  placed  in  hot  water  when  that 
patt  upon  whicli  light  has  not  acted,  and  where  there  has  been  no  de- 
velopment of  an  image,  is  dissolved,  would  be  impossible.  I  hold  the 
theory  that  it  is  the  nascent  bromine  that  tans  the  gelatine. 

If  a  plain  gelatine  plate  is  soalsed  in  a  solution  of  pTro  and  ammonia 
for  several  hours,  and  then  put  in  hot  water,  it  will  melt  readily,  proving 
that,  although  subjected  to  the  action  of  oxidised  pyro,  no  tanning  action 
has  taken  place.  I  know  that  old  notions  are  hard  to  get  tid  of,  as  is 
the  BO- called  lisingand  setting  of  the  sun,  which  is  only  illusive.  Things 
are  not  what  they  Ecem,  and  this  tanning  action,  though  appearing  to  be 
produced  by  pyrogallio  action,  is  not  due  to  ii. 

Now,  as  to  the  development  of  the  image,  what  is  the  constitution  of 
the  image  in  the  plate  ?  It  has  been  said  that  the  undeveloped  image  in 
the  plate  consists  of  silver  sub-bromide;  bht  silver  sub-bromide  has 
never  yet  been  proved  to  be  present,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
silver  sub-bromide  has  been  made  exofpt  once  by  the  German 
chemist,  Guntz.  It  has  been  aseumcd  that  it  exi^ts,  but  no  proof 
can  be  given.  The  change  to  siUcr  sub-bromide  I  consider  ought 
to  be  visible  if  existent,  and  I  hold  that  the  phenomenon  of  development 
can  be  accounted  for  without  the  supposed  change  to  eub-bromide.  In 
the  development  of  a  plate  the  operations,  whiuu  are  well  known,  con- 
sist in  pouring  the  pyro  solution  into  the  dich  or  vessel  containing  the 
plate,  when  the  image  gradually  appears  till  sulticient  intensity  is  ob- 


tained, when  it  IB  stopped  by  various  means,  such  as  plunging  in  water 
&c.  What  is  the  action  which  takes  place,  and  wh»t  pirt  of  the  pjio 
does  the  work  ?  Pyro  contains  three  oxidised  atoms  of  hydrogen  an  i 
three  atoms  of  hydrogen  unoiidited  and  waiting  to  be  oxidised.  It  i« 
generally  thought  that  the  hydrogen  of  the  pyro  develops  the  picture, 
but  it  u  not  so.  The  plate  contains  bromide  of  tilver,  consisting  of 
bromine  and  silver  in  equal  proportions,  and  the  atoms  of  eich  are 
arranged  in  a  definite  order  upon  the  plate.  We  are  taught  that  all 
atoms  are  free  to  move,  so  the  atoms  of  bromine  and  silver  are  free  to 
move,  and  the  action  of  light  is  to  move  these  out  of  their  position,  and 
they  are,  as  it  were,  polarised.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  bromine  is 
given  off,  but  the  position  of  the  atom  is  changed.  I  coniider  the  action 
ol  light  simply  causes  a  rearrangement  of  the  atoms. 

In  the  Daguerreotype  process  we  have  a  copper  plate  which  ii  coated 
with  silver  by  electrical  deposition,  which  receives  a  high  polish.  Tnis 
surface  is  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  iodine  and  bromine,  which  produces  a 
sensitive  film.  After  exposure,  this  is  developed  by  subjecting  the 
surface  to  the  vapour  of  mercury,  when  the  mercury  combines  with  the 
silver  of  the  exposed  portions,  forming  an  amalgam,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  a  sub-iodide  or  sub-bromide  of  silver  is  formed.  In  the 
modern  plate  the  case  is  somewhat  similar,  but  the  reoults  of  the 
application  of  the  various  developers  are  different.  Every  one  present 
has,  no  doubt,  experimented  with  the  simple  form  o(  galvanic  battery, 
made  ot  'simple  elements  of  zinc  and  copper,  which,  when  properly 
coupled,  give  a  current  of  electricity,  and  has  noticed  that  the  action 
only  lasts  a  short  time.  This  is  due  to  the  plates  becoming  polariscj, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  hydrogen  ot  the  decomposed  water  adheres  to  the 
negative  element  and  prevents  further  action.  In  Daniels  battery,  which 
gives  a  constant  current,  the  negative  element  is  immersed  in  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  the  evolved  hydrogen  is  used  in  reducing  the 
copper  from  its  combination  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  thus  removed. 

In  development  there  is  a  similar  process  going  on.  You  have  the 
atoms  of  silver  bromide  which  have  been  acted  upon  by  light  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  pyro  on  the  other.  A  weak  electric 
current  is  established,  the  water  becoming  polarised  and  presenting  its 
hydrogen  atoms  to  the  negative  element,  silver  bromide,  and  its  oxygen 
atom  to  the  positive  hydrogen  of  the  pyro.  The'  immediate  result  is  the 
decomposition  of  a  molecule  of  water,  the  hydrogen  of  the  water,  not  ot 
the  pyro,  combining  with  the  bromine  of  the  silver  bromide,  thus  re- 
ducing the  silver  to  the  metallic  stale,  hydrobromic  acid  being  formed. 
The  oxygen  of  the  water  combines  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  pyro. 

A  plain  solution  of  pyrogallio  acid  will  exert  some  developing  action 
on  a  plate,  but  this  action  is  very  slight.  Here  wc  have  hydrobromic 
acid  formed  immediately  reduction  takes  place,  and  nothing  to  combine 
with  it  and  remove  it.  When  an  alkali  is  also  present  in  the  solution, 
the  alkali  combines  with  the  hydrobromic  acid  as  soon  as  it  is  formed, 
and  the  development  is  continuous. 

Some  years  ago  I  experimented  with  the  view  of  developing  by  water 
alone,  and  after  many  failures  succeeded.  I  prepared  a  copper  plate, 
coated  with  coUodio-bromide  emulsion,  and  exposed  it  in  the  camera  in 
the  usual  way.  I  then  placed  the  copper  plate  in  water,  and  also  a  zinc 
plate,  and  caused  them  to  touch  at  tue  edges,  when  I  go",  a  faint  image. 
For  example,  in  a  landscape  subject,  the  sky  would  perhaps  appear,  but 
with  very  little  detail.  In  a  further  experiment  an  ordinary  gelatine 
emulsion  plate  was  used.  After  exposure  the  film  was  stripped  from  tbe 
glass,  and  transferred  to  a  plate  of  silvered  copper.  .This  was  immersed 
in  distilled  water,  with  a  sfight  trace  of  alkaU- ammonia.  A.  zinc  plate 
was  also  immersed,  and  caused  to  touch  the  copper  plate,  and  the  picture 
which  I  pass  round  was  produced. 

Temperature  has  an  influence.  If  the  water  be  mtensely  cold,  scarcely 
any  development  is  possible,  while,  as  the  temperature  is  raised,  so  the 
action  increases.  ,       .     , 

There  is  nothing  written  as  far  as  I  know  aa  to  what  is  the  result  ot 
developing  on  the  developers  themselves.  It  seems  a  very  obscure  point. 
The  probability  is  that  the  first  stage  of  oxidation  of  the  pyro  is  the 
formation  of  a  brown  purpurogallm,  any  further  oxidation  causing  the 
carbon  molecule  to  fall  to  pieces,  thus  liberating  carbon  in  the  film  in 
the  form  of  the  well-known  pyro  stain.  Etwis  B.inkj. 


OPTICAL  DIAGRAM  OF  A  DOUBLET  LENS. 
The  diagram  of  an  ordinary  doublet  lens  which  we  illustrate  this 
week   is  the  natural  sequel  to  Mr.  Hetl's  diagram  of  tele-photo- 
graphic lenses  published  in  our  issue  of  Marci  -T  last. 
Mr.  Ilett  says : — 
"  In  this  figure  the  various  data  are  as  follow.s : 

Focus  of  front  lens  =  12  and  is  represented  by/ 

Aperture  of       „  =    -h        u  "      -      'i. 

Focus  of  back  lens  =  'M  „  >,  /^ 

Aperture  of       „  =    2.^        „  „  a' 

Distances  of  lenses  apart  =    2  „  »  « 

"  Found  by  construing. 
Equivalent  focus 
Back  focus 


^     0-/ 
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"The  circles  of  complete  and  semi  extreme  illumination  shown, 
as  -well  as  the  angle  of  semi-illumination,  are  modified  by  the 
use  of  stops.  Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  explain  how  these 
circles  are  arrived  at.  As  an  example,  I  take  the  circle  of  semi- 
illumination  (this  is  not  shown  accurately),  and  take  a  pencil  of  light 
passing  through  the  centre  of  the  front  lens  and  the  extreme  edge 
of  the  aperture  of  the  back  lenses,  and  finally  cut  an  area  of  a  circle 
struck  with  the  radius/'  =  20"  from  the  centre  of  the  anterior 


Artigue  paper  is  essentially  a  gelatinised  or  well-sized  paper,, 
coated  with  a  thin  film  of  gum  arabic,  containing  a  lot  of  some  pig- 
ment— usually  lamp-black — which  is,  when  dry,  sensitised  from  the 
back.  After  exposure,  it  is  developed  with  a  somewhat  thick  paste 
of  sawdust  and  warm  water,  the  development  being  partly  due  to 
mechanical  attrition  of  the  unexposed  and  still  soluble  gum,  and 
partly  to  solution  of  the  same  in  the  water. 

Mariot's  process,  which  is  specially  suitable  for  line  work,  is  as 
follows :  Good  raw  paper  is  first  gelatinised  by  being  drawn  through 
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lens.  The  point  in  the  arc  where  the  junction  is  taken  is  covered  to 
the  centre  of  the  anterior  lens  by  a  straight  line,  parallel  to  which 
the  pencil  of  light  will  emerge  from  the  back  lens.  This  is  drawn  in, 
and  the  point  where  it  cuts  the  focal  plane  is  in  the  circumference  of 
the  circle  of  semi-illumination. 

"The  other  portion  of  the  construction  is,  I  find,  self-explanatory." 


CARBON  PRINTING  WITHOUT  TRANSFER. 

At  the  present  time,  when  considerable  attention  is  being  directed 
to  this  paper,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  give  a  jyricis  of  the  chapter 
upon  this  subject  which  appears  in  the  new  work  {Dim  Figmeiit- 
cerfahren)  by  l)r.  J.  M.  Eder. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  earliest  of  all  carbon  processes, 
|i*rented  by  Poitevin  in  1855,  contained  the  germ  of  this  process,  and 
1  iiat  it  WHS  also  u-ed  by  Pouncey  in  1858. 

Ill  Ifc.s.')  Alariur.  had  introduced  into  the  K:  u.  K.  Militargpo- 
giapliiscben  Insiitute  in  Vienna  a  somewhat  similar  process  for  liiie 
work,  really  for  the  reproduction  of  maps  and  charts,  but  it  was  not 
till  1889  that  Artigue,  an  amateur  photographer  of  Bordeaux,  showed 
.••ome  prints  at  the  Paris  Photographic  Exhibition,  which  were  re- 
markable on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  the  half-tones,  the  great 
depth  of  the  shadows,  and  for  the  fact  that  they  were  prepared 
without  transfer. 

It  was  not  until  1894  that  Artigue  placed  his  paper  on  the  market, 
and  considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  it. 


a  1 :  60  solution  of  gelatine,  and   then  dried  and   coated  with   a 

mixture  of — 

Gelatine 60  grains. 

Gum  arabic    60      „ 

White  sugar 120       „ 

Distilled  water 1  ounce. 

The  gelatine  should  be  soaked  in  half  the  water  for  an  hour,  and 
the  gum  arabic  in  the  other  half,  and  the  latter  be  well  stirred  till 
dissolved,  the  two  solutions  mixed,  the  sugar  added,  and  the  whole 
heated  till  perfect  solution  is  effected,  and  then  the  solution  filtered 
through  linen. 

The  previously  gelatinised  paper  should  be  first  soaked  in  water 
till  the  gelatine  has  swollen,  then  the  paper  laid  film  down  on  a- 
sheet  of  glass,  and  excess  of  water  removed  with  a  squeegee,  and 
then  turned  film  up  and  the  above  solution  spread  over  it  with  a 
leather  roller.  It  has  been  found  that  an  ordinary  indiarubber 
squeegee  may  be  used  instead  of  the  leather  roller.  The  _  paper 
should  now  be  laid  over  a  wide  shelf  or  semicircular  piece  of  wood 
till  just  the  surface  moisture  goes  and  the  film  is  still  tacky.  It 
ohould  be  then  placed  in  a  dusting  box,  such  as  is  used  for  photo- 
gravure, the  powder  being  a  mixture  of— 

French  lamp-black  or  vine-black '. .      5  parts. 

AVhite  sugar     100     „ 

The  paper  must  be  left  in  the  dusting  box  for  from  eight  to  twelve 
minutes,  or  till  it  is  uniformly  covered  with  an  even  coating  of 
powder,  and  shows  quite  black  and  opaque.  The  paper  is  then  dried,- 
and  can  be  kept  for  a  long  tim"  in  this  condition. 
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To  sensitise  it,  the  sheet  is  lightly  dusted  with  a  cloth  or  soft 
brush,  and  then  immersed  in  the  following:— 

Potassium  bichromate 50  grains. 

Ammonium    50    „ 

Distilled  water 14  ounces. 

"When  dissolved,  add 

Strong  solution  of  ammonia 


Qitant.  suff. 

That  is  until  the  colour  turns  a  bright  yellow,  and  then  add  : — 

Chromic  acid  20    grains. 

Alcohol    3i  ounces. 

After  sensitising,  which  takes  two  or  three  minutes,  the  paper  is 
dried,  exposed,  and  dcTeloped  in  warm  water,  and  finally  sprayed 
with  cold  water. 

.\nother  process  of  Mariot's  for  the  same  purpose  is  the  following  : 
Paper  must  be  gelatinised  as  described  above,  and  then  coated  with 
the  following  mixture  : — 

English  red 26  grains. 

Indigo 10      „ 

Vine-black  5      „ 

Oum  arable 30      „ 

White  sugar 24      „ 

Potassium  bichromate    18      „ 

Distilled  water    1  ounce. 

Caustic  ammonia    20  minims. 

Chromic  acid   6  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid 30  minims. 

The  indigo  should  be  rubbed  up  with  alcohol  and  burnt,  and  then 
mixed  with  the  other  colours  and  sugar  in  a  mortar  with  a  little 
water,  and  the  water  allowed  to  evaporate.  The  gum  arabic,  which 
should  be  in  powder,  should  be  rubbed  down  with  one  or  two  drops 
of  alcohol,  and  the  potassium  bichromate,  previously  dissolved  in  the 
water,  added  gradually  with  constant  rubbing  in  the  mortar,  and 
this  gradually  added  to  the  colours,  and  then  the  caustic  ammonia, 
the  chromic  and  glacial  acetic  acid  added,  and  the  whole  pressed 
through  linen,  and  the  previously  gelatinised  paper  coated  with  this 
in  the  dark,  dried,  exposed,  and  developed  in  water  at  from  35*  to 
70°  C,  thf n  well  washed  with  cold  water,  preferably  with  a  rose, 
and  dried. 

Although  no  formulto  for  the  preparation  of  Artigue's  paper  have 
been  published  by  Artigue  himself,  several  others  have  suggested 
working  formula.    Duchochois  suggested  the  following  :— 

Glucose 20  minims. 

Sugar 10  grains. 

Honey    5      „ 

Gelatine , 10      „ 

Water    1  ounce. 

Dissolve  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and  add  180  grains  of  lamp-black  pre- 
viously rubbed  down  very  fine  with  alcohol.  The  paper  is  coated 
with  this,  dried,  and  then  sensitised  by  brushing  with  a  two  and  a 
half  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  bichromate. 

Another  process  suggested  by  Duchochois  is  to  use  a  fluid  starch 
paste  and  incorporate  the  colour,  and  then  spread  thinly  on  paper, 
and,  when  dry,  sensitise  from  the  back. 

Dr.  Mailman  suggested  coating  damp  Rives  paper  with  a  one  or 
two  per  cent,  solution  of  gelatine,  allowing  0'32  c.  c.  to  every  ten 
square  centimetres  of  surface ;  then,  when  this  was  set,  dusting  with 
ivory-black  and  sensitising  by  immersion  in  solution  of  potassium 
bichromate. 

Watzek,  of  Vienna,  recommends  the  use  of  a  not  too  rough 
drawing-paper,  which  should  be  previously  sized  with  starch.  The 
sensitive  mixture  is  composed  of  the  volume  of  the  pigment  (lamp- 
black, burnt  sienna,  Indian  red,  English  red,  Paris  blue)  and  one 
and  a  half  volumes  of  a  forty  per  cent,  gum  arabic  solution,  to  which 
sufficient  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  is 
added.  With  moist-tube  colours,  Watzek  uses  equal  parts  of  colour, 
gum  solution,  and  bichromate  solution. 

RouilltS-Ijadevoze,  in  his  little  work,  Se]>ia-])hoto  et  Sanguine-photo, 
(Gauthier-Villars,  Paris,  1804),  recommends  the  following  solutions  : 

1.  Pure  gum  arabic  192  grains. 

Water    1  ounce. 

2.  Potassium  bichromate 48  grains. 

Water    1  ounce. 

Mix  in  equal  parts,  allow  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then 
filter  through  linen,  and  add  the  pigment  in  the  form  of  a  paste. 


allowing  twenty-four  grains  of  colour  to  every  ounce  of  the  above 

mixture. 

Whilst  the  preparation  of  the  bichromated  gum  presents  no  par- 
ticular difficulty,  I  have  found  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  ensure 
absolute  evenness  of  coating  if  the  colour  be  incorporated ;  and, 
whilst  I  have  a  heliogravure  dusting  box,  there  was  considerable 
unwillingness  on  my  part  to  clear  out  the  asphalt  and  utilise  it  for 
pigmentary  colours  for  this  process,  and  I  therefore  looked  about  for 
some  means  of  dusting  on  the  powder,  which  should  be  simple  and  ■^ 
not  costly. 

Dredging  the  colour  on  from  a  box  is  simple,  and  almost  costless, 
for  a  round  card  box,  such  as  used  for  collars,  was  obtained,  the  lid 
removed  and  knocked  out  of  the  rim ;  in  the  box  the  colour  was  .^^ 
placed,  and  over  the  top  was  tightly  stretched  some  of  the  finest 
muslin,  and  the  rim  of  tne  lid  jammed  on  to  keep  the  muslin  taut. 
Now,  by  tapping  and  shaking  the  brush,  the  colour  was  easily 
powdered  all  over  the  surface  of  the  paper ;  but,  as  fine  muslin  was 
used,  it  took  some  considerable  time,  with  the  result  that  one  end  of 
the  paper  became  less  tacky,  and  therefore  showed  less  vigour  or 
development.  The  substitution  of  coarser  muslin  produced  a  some- 
what himpy  or  coarse  granular  deposit,  and  therefore  some  other 
method  was  looked  for. 

The  first  thing  which  suggested  itself  was  one  of  the  small  powder 
bellows,  such  as  are  used  for  insecticide  powders,  but  this  was  found 
to  give  a  coarse,  lumpy  deposit,  and  was  given  up.  An  ordinary  scent 
dilf user  was  tried,  but  this  was  found  useless,  as  the  pressure  of  the 
ball  was  not  sufficient  to  force  the  powder  from  the  bottle.  It  then 
occurred  to  me  that  an  insutttator,  such  as  is  used  for  blowing 
powders  into  the  throat  or  the  nostrils,  might  be  used,  and  this  has 
given  excellent  results. 

The  insufllator  I  used  consists  of  two  indiarubber  balls,  one  a 
pump,  the  other  an  air  reservoir  connected  with  an  ebonite  pipe, 
into  which,  by  means  of  a  sliding  piece,  the  powder  is  placed,  whence 
it  is  carried  by  the  pressure  of  the  air.  ITiese  can  be  obtained  with 
various  nozzles  or  nipples,  to  give  either  a  narrow  stream  or  a 
diffused  spray,  and  the  latter  is  to  be  preferred. 

Whilst  many  operators  have  commended  the  total  immersion  of 
the  paper,  it  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  so  favourable  as  painting  the 
back  of  the  paper,  nor  do  I  commend  the  combination  of  the  bichro- 
mate with  the  pigmented  gum,  for,  as  is  well  known,  in  this  state 
the  paper  wiU  not  keep.  To  sensitise  the  paper,  it  is  advisable  to 
support  it  on  a  sheet  of  glass  slightly  smaller  than  the  sheet  of  paper, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  sensitising  from  creeping  on  to  the  surface, 
which  must  be  next  the  glass. 

The  concentration  of  the  sensitiser  may  vary  from  one  to  five  per 
cent. ;  the  more  concentrated  it  is,  the  harder  the  prints.  Von 
ScbiJller,  whose  picture  at  the  Pall  Mall  Exhibition  has  been 
medalled,  recommends  soaking  the  exposed  print  in  cold  water  first, 
taking  care  to  avoid  air  bubbles,  and  then  placing  in  water  at  from 
25°  to  27°  C,  till  the  outlines  appear,  then  laying  on  a  sheet  of  glass 
and  developing  with  the  usual  sawdust  and  water  at  20°  C.  The 
hotter  the  water  the  greater  the  contrast  in  the  prints,  and,  by  care- 
ful manipulation  with  a  soft  brush  and  water  at  various  tempera- 
tures, very  great  command  is  to  be  exercised  over  the  results. 

A.  D.  Prbtzl. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND   THE   BICYCLE. 

[Joamal  of  tie  Photojrraphic  Society  of  India.) 

With  the  rapid  spread  of  bicycle  riding  among  all  classes  throughout  tha 
world,  there  must  be  many  photographers  who  desire  to  take  advantage 
o£  the  peculiar  facilities  for  rapid  and  independent  locomotion  afforded 
by  the  bicycle  to  secure  pictorial  mementoes  of  their  rambles  in  strange 
places. 

The  tricycle  has  long  since  been  adapted  to  the  carriage  of  the  photo- 
grapher and  his  kit,  and  apparatus  of  a  fairly  large  size  can  easily  be 
taken  without  any  inconvenience  beyond  the  extra  weight  to  be  propelled. 
The  bicycle  does  not,  however,  offer  the  same  facilities  as  a  luggage 
carrier,  and  the  amount  of  kit  to  be  carried  is  much  more  limited,  both 
in  size  and  weight,  besides  which  the  question  of  balance  and  comfort  in 
riding  long  distances  have  to  be  considered.  Still,  with  the  improved 
small  band  cameras  now  available,  much  may  be  done. 

The  year-books,  to  which  one  naturally  looked  for  information  on  this 
subject,  scarcely  deal  with  it ;  but,  in  a  little  French  book  entitled  Le 
Photo-cycliste,  published  by  the  author,  M.  Georges  Lanquest,  at  1,  Bue 
Gay-Lussao,  Paris,  we  find  a  full  diecussion  of  the  question  of  apparatus, 
dress,  &c.,  together  with  a  lot  of  hints  and  dodges  and  useful  information, 
both  for  the  cyclist  and  the  photographer,  male  and  female,  or,  as  our 
author  calls  them,  the  "  pbotocycleman  and  "  oyclewoman."  We  can 
here  only  indicate  the  general  piinciples  advocated  by  the  author,  leaving 
those  interested  to  refer  to  the  book  for  further  information. 

The  first  question  to  be  considered  ia  the  apparatus,  which  must 
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necessarily  be  limited  in  weight  and  bulk,  and  should  ordinarily  not 
exceed  quarter-plate  size,  though  with  films  a  larger  size  may  be  taken 
for  a  short  run  or  for  any  special  purpose.  A  small,  light,  magazine 
hand  camera  of  simple  construction  is  the  most  suitable,  and  should  be 
fitted  with  a  first-class  lens,  so  that  the  pictures  may  stand  considerable 
enlargement.  It  should  be  strongly  made,  well  put  together,  and  packed 
in  a  sUong  light  outer  case  or  waterproof  cover,  so  as  to  avoid  injury  in 
case  of  a  fall  and  be  protected  from  rain,  dust,  and  heat.  A  hght  folding 
stand  may  be  carried  strapped  to  the  frame,  but  can  well  be  dispensed 
with  if  the  bicycle  itself  is  used  as  a  stand,  the  camera  being  attached  by 
a  clamp  screw  to  the  handle  bar. 

As  regards  sensitive  plates,  celluloid  films,  either  cut  to  size  or  in  a 
roller  slide,  are  undoubtedly  the  lightest  and  most  convenient ;  but,  if 
glass  plates  are  preferred,  the  number  that  can  be  carried  on  the  machine 
must  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  apparatus.  Some  dozens  of  plates  one 
and  a  half  to  two  inches  square  could  be  carried  without  inconvenience, 
while  more  than  a  dozen  or  two  of  quarter-plates  would  be  difficult  to 
carry  without  inconvenience  and  a  considerable  addition  to  weight  and 
bulk. 

It  is  obviously  not  desirable  to  encumber  one's  self  vnth  extra  plates 
and  the  requirements  for  developing  or  printing  en  route.  These,  if 
necessary,  should  be  carried  with  one's  luggage,  to  be  forwarded  by  train, 
parcel  post,  or  other  local  conveyance.  If  absolutely  required,  a  few 
small  graduated  bottles  of  concentrated  developer  and  fixing  solution 
may  be  taken,  together  with  a  couple  of  celluloid  trays  distinctively 
marked,  one  for  developing  and  the  other  for  fixing  Developing  and 
fixing  cartridges  or  tabloids  would  also  be  found  convenient.  The  bicycle 
lamp  can  readily  be  made  to  serve  as  a  darkroom  lamp  by  screening  it 
with  a  piece  of  suitable  non-actinic  paper  or  cloth.  Our  author  tells  how 
to  do  this,  and  also  how  to  improvise  a  bicycle  lamp  on  occasion.  He 
also  goes  fully  into  the  details  of  developing,  fixing,  and  printing 
negatives,  but  this  we  need  not  refer  to  further. 

Our  author  also  deals  pretty  fully  with  the  question  of  clothing,  and 
gives  a  lot  of  hints  for  drying  one's  things  after  getting  wet  and  avoiding 
colds  and  chills.  When  taking  an  extended  tour,  a  change  of  clothing 
should  be  carried  on  the  machine.  It  should  be  limited  to  the  necessary 
rtquuements,  and  the  garments  should,  as  far  aa  possible,  be  of  woollen 
material,  to  avoid  chills.  A  spare  pair  of  shoes  or  boots  should  be 
included.  This  clothing,  together  with  toilet  requisites  and  spare  photo- 
graphic kit,  should  be  well  packed  in  a  waterproof  valise  or  sijuare  of 
mackintosh  for  protection  against  wet  and  dust,  and  may  be  carried 
attached  to  the  handle  bar  of  the  machine  and  above  the  camera.  On 
the  top  is  the  waterproof  cape,  which  should  never  be  omitted.  On  an 
extended  tour  in  out-of-the-way  places,  a  few  simple  medicines  may 
also  be  taken  (for  these  tabloids  will  be  most  convenient,  though 
not  mentioned  by  our  author) ;  but  it  will  also  be  desirable,  in  any  case, 
to  carry  a  small  graduated  bottle  of  alcoholic  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  about  1  to  100.  One  part  of  this  in  ten  of  water,  or  better 
spirit,  say  whisky  or  brandy,  forms  a  useful  antiseptic  application  for 
cuts  and  wounds  received  in  falling  on  dirty  roads.  The  wound  should 
be  well  washed  with  this,  and  then  protected  with  sticking-plaster  or 
cotton-wool — or  a  little  vaseline  may  be  rubbed  on.  A.  five  per  cent, 
solution  of  boracic  acid  in  water  is  also  recommended,  and  has  not  the 
poisonous  properties  of  the  mercurial  salt.  The  author  says  that  a 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  diluted  or  Condy's  Fluid  may  also 
be  used. 

The  Machine. — Before  starting  on  a  tour  the  machine  should  be  care- 
fully and  thoroughly  inspected  and  all  nuts  tightened  up— the  gearing  of 
the  chain  seen  to  and  ttie  bearings  oiled.  The  tires  should  be  inflated 
suflSoiently  but  not  too  much  in  hot  weather,  otherwise  the  expansion  of 
the  contained  air  may  cause  strain  or  bursting. 

At  the  end  of  the  day's  journey  carefully  clean  the  machine,  if  possible, 
doing  it  one's  self.  First  wash  off  the  mud  with  a  soft  sponge  and  water, 
taking  care  not  to  scratch  the  enamel.  Dry  with  a  soft  leather.  Then 
lay  the  bicycle  down  on  its  side,  placing  paper  or  cloth  below  to  prevent 
injury  from  rubbing  i<r  dirt.  Then  wash  out  the  bearings  of  the  wheels 
with  a  little  kerosine  oil,  turning  the  wheel  all  the  while  till  the  bearings 
are  quite  free  from  gravel  and  mud  and  the  oil  runs  out  quite  clear. 
Keep  turning  the  wheels  till  the  petroleum  i.-i  all  out,  and  tbi  u  wi(i«  tiie 
machine  and  dry  it  with  a  soft  leather.  Do  not  let  the  oil  get  on  to  thf, 
tires  or  enamelled  parts  of  the  machine.  The  chain  can  be  greased  with 
vaseline.  On  starting  again,  a  few  drops  of  oil  should  be  supplied  to  the 
bearings.  The  author  also  describes  how  to  use  a  pneumatic  tire,  and 
gives  a  good  many  hints  for  the  repair  and  preservation  of  the  machine. 
The  booklet  also  contains  the  rules  current  in  France  for  the  running  of 
cycles  on  the  public  roads  as  well  as  for  photographing,  and  tables  of  the 
multiphcation  and  development  of  machines — according  to  the  size  of 
the  wheels  and  gearing. 

In  The  British  Journal  Photooraphic  Almanac  for  1895,  M.  Albert 
Levy  gives  his  experience  of  a  bicycle  tour  from  Dieppe  to  Havre  with  a 
camera.  His  camera,  specially  made  for  films  7x5,  weighed  eight 
pounds,  and  he  found  the  be.tt  place  for  it  was  between  the  legs,  inside 
llie  frame,  on  an  aluminium  carrier  weigbiug  one  pound.  The  tripod  he 
carried  across  the  handle  bar,  and  the  six  holders  in  a  box  behind  the 
seat ;  a  little  baggage-carrier  in  aluminium,  to  hold  necessary  changes 
of  Unen,  shoes,  &e.,  was  placed  in  front  of  the  bicycle.    Altogether,  fais 


baggage  weighed  over  twenty  pounds.  The  first  day  he  did  thirty 
miles  without  any  trouble,  taking  a  few  views  ;  the  second  day  was  not 
so  satisfactory,  as  he  had  rain ;  but  the  third  day,  running  against  a  high 
wind,  wet  through  even  his  waterproof,  he  managed  with  difficulty  to  get 
to  Etretat,  where  he  changed  clothes  and  finished  his  journey  to  Havre  in 
a  carriage.  He  concludes  by  saying :  "  Photography  while  riding  a  bicycle 
is  not  always  fun,  and  I  understand  parties  having  given  it  up  as  not 
practical.  The  bicycle  is  a  very  good  and  almost  perfect  machine  for 
pleasure  and  exercise,  but  it  is  as  yet  in  a  very  crude  state  if  one  wants 
it  for  any  practical  use,  to  carry  some  tools  along,  of  any  weight,  say, 
from  four  to  five  pounds  up,  and  that  is  small  enough ;  but,  as  the 
machine  is  now  constructed,  put  it  where  you  may,  it  changes  the  balance 
altogether  too  much." 

The  subject  is  one  of  some  interest,  and,  if  any  of  our  readers  have 
practical  experience  of  bicycle  photography,  we  should  be  glad  if  they 
will  communicate  it  for  the  benefit  of  their  brethren.  The  important 
points  are  the  amount  of  weight  that  can  be  carried  without  discomfort, 
and  the  best  distribution  of  it.  We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Levy 
that  the  best  position  for  luggage  is  inside  the  framing.  Tlie  available 
space  is  not  more  than  four  inches  wide,  if  so  much,  but  a  light  case 
made  of  Willesden  cardboard,  or  aluminium,  three  inches  deep,  made  to 
fit  the  frame,  would  easily  hold  a  small  camera  and  the  necessary 
clothes,  rtc.  One  of  the  new  binocular  or  other  so-called  pocket  cameras 
could  easily  be  carried  hung  over  the  shoulders.  Some  of  the  home 
makers  advertise  camera  carriers  to  be  fixed  on  thi  handle  bars. 

Colonel  J.  Watbhhousb. 


VOIGTLANDER'S  IMPEOVEMENTS  IN  LENSES. 

The  patentee,  Herr  Friedrich  Bitter  von  Voigtlander  remarks : — 

Since  the  invention  of  the  unsymmetrical  anastigmato  photographic 
objectives  with  higher  correction  of  the  astigmatic  error,  it  has  been  the 
desire  of  the  opticians  to  construct  symmetrical  auastigmatical  objectives 
of  the  same  perfection.  Such  a  symmetrical  anastigmat,  which  has  been 
called  collinear,  and  for  which  letters  patent  were  granted  in  1891  under 
No.  21,458,  consists  of  two  equal  systems  of  three  bases  cemented  together 
in  that  way,  that  one  positive  meniscus  of  least  refractive  power  lies 
between  one  biconvex  lens  of  highest,  and  one  biconcave  lens  of  least 
refraction.  This  combination  has  met  with  a  great  success.  But, 
however  useful  it  might  be,  yet  the  highest  illuminating  power  of  this 
construction,  i.e.  the  highest  ratio  of  clear  aperture  and  length  of  focus, 
could  never  be  brought  above  1  :  63,  and  so  it  has  been  the  case  with  all 
the  other  constructions  of  symmetrical  anastigmats. 

Becent  mathematical  researches  and  practical  investigations  made  it 
likely  that  only  slight  alterations  of  the  optical  properties  of  the  medium 
lens  in  the  so-called  "  collinear  "  would  aflor  i  tt.e  possibility  of  attaining 
a  higher  illuminating  power.  Practical  experiments  and  with  the  finest 
precision  in  the  perfofinanpe  of ,  the  optical  surfttues  assisted  the  mathe- 
matical researches,  so  that  1  finally  succeeded  ip  designing  and  construct- 
ing a  symmetrical  anastigmatic  collinear  of  the  relative  aperture  1  :  4'5, 
twice  as  luminous  as  the  inost  luminous  symmetrical  anastigmat  hitherto 


known.     Only  a  slight  difftreilc'e  of  the  optical  jTopcrties  of  the  medium 
Ims  made  this  success  possible,  whereas  n  y  ti<it.i   altci.ti'iii-  liad  to 
impossible  curvatures  and  impossible  forms  of  lenses.      Thi"  new  con 
stiuction  is  therefore  a  most  sensitive  one,  because  it  is  uot  possible  to 
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neglAct  the  least  differences  in  the  optioHl  properties,  tha  cnrvaiurp',  ini-l 
the  thicknesses  of  the  lensea.  This  sensitiveness  undonbtediy  is  the 
reason  of  all  the  ill-successes  of  the  constructing  opticians  in  that  direction. 
In  the  accompanjing  drawing,  the  new  spherically  chromaiioally  and 
an  astigmatically  corrected  double-objective  of  the  ratio  of  aperture 
1  :  4'5,  is  shown  in  a  diagrammatic  representation.  Ttie  precise  data  of 
the  constraotioo  are  as  foUowa : — 

Li  :  nD  =  1-6065 
Species  of  glasses    L,  :  no  =  1-5150 

Lj  :  Sd  =  1-53645 

Badii  r^  =  54-58  mm.  Thicknesses  :  dj  =  6'4  mm. 
r,  =  59-273  mm. 

r,  =  22-5  mm.  d,  =  10  mm. 

r^  =  59-273  mm.  d,  =    1  mm. 

Working  aperture  :  33-6  mm.,  Leagth  of  focus  151  mm. 
Belative  aperture  1:4-6. 

The  claims  are  for  (1)  a  spherically,  chromatically,  and  astigmatically 
corrected  double-objective  ol  the  relative  aperture  1  :  4-5,  consisting  of 
equal  systems  of  the  same  correction,  of  which  each  is  composed  of  a 
positive  meniscus  of  least  refractive  power  cemented  between  a  biconvex 
and  a  biconcave  lens  of  higher  refractive  power.  (2),  The  employment  of 
a  single  system  of  the  kind  referred  to  in  the  first  claim  as  an  independent 
photographic  objective. 


LAMBEBT'S  IMPBOVEMENTS  IN  PHOTOGBAPHIC  DISHES. 

M.  Lamdebt's  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  invertible  photo- 
graphic dishes  or  baths  permitting  of  the  development  or  other  treatment 
of  photographic  plates  without  the  possibility  of  any  of  the  liquid  escaping 
from  the  dish  or  bath  even  if  the  latter  be  turned  on  end  or  on  its  side 
for  watching  the  appearance  of  the  image  npon  the  plate,  or  even  upside 
down,  and  also  permitting  development  witDout  fear  of  soiling  the  hands 
by  the  developing  liquid,  and  without  having  to  touch  the  plate  until  after 
the  developing  operation  is  completed. 

In  the  drawing,  fig.  1  represents  a  vertical  section  on  the  line  1-2  of 
fig.  2,  of  a  photographic  dish,  bath,  or  basin,  constructed  in  conformity 
with  my  invention. 

Fig.  2  is  a  plan  view  thereof. 

Fig.  3  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  edges  of  the  dish,  bath,  or  basin, 
forming  a  cover. 

Fig.  4  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  base  or  bottom  frame  of  the  basin. 

Fig.  5  is  a  vertical  section  taken  on  the  line  3-4  of  fig.  2,  showing  the 
arrangement  serving  to  withdraw  the  glass  plate  from  the  basin. 

Fig.  6  shows  in  elevation  the  device  for  closing  the  orifice  of  the  channel 
for  discharging  the  liquid  contained  in  the  bath. 

Fig.  7  is  a  plan  view  thereof,  corresponding  to  fig.  6. 

Figs.  8,  9,  and  10  show  in  vertical  sections  some  modifications  of  the 
edges  forming  the  cover  of  the  basin. 

Pigs.  11  and  12  illustrate  in  elevation  and  plan  view  respectively  a  modi- 
fication of  the  device  serving  to  release  the  glass  plate  or  the  photographic 
plate  from  the  dish,  bath,  or  basin. 

In  these  different  figures  similar  reference  letters  refer  to  similar  parts. 
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The  patentee  says :  "  My  improved  bath  or  dish  comprises  principally 
a  frame  or  base,  a,  of  wood  or  any  other  suitable  material,  provided  at  its 
bottom  with  a  rebate  serving  to  receive  a  glass  plate,  6,  forming  the  trans- 
parent bottom  of  the  dish  or  bath ;  this  glass  plate,  upon  which  the  pho- 
tographic plate,  c,  rests,  is  provided  with  a  recess,  d,  in  which  is  located 
11  book,  e,  on  the  end  of  a  rod,  /,  mounted  m  guides,  ij,  fixed  upon  the 
interior  wall  of  the  turned-over  edges,  A,  forming  the  cover  of  the  bath  or 
ilioh ;  these  turned-over  edges,  h,  of  aluminium,  enamelled  sheet  metal, 
celluloid,  gutta  pircha,  or  any  other  suitable  material,  may  be  of  various 
i-hapna,  for  example,  such  as  represented  in  fig.  3,  or  that  represented  in 
fig.  »,  and  may  be  fixed  upon  the  base,  u,  of  the  bath  in  any  suitable 


iMHtii  i-i  K.I  ,is  10  1-1  sure  a  water  ti^lii  j  jiut  iu  the  bath.  The  said  li.^o 
may  nunittioiUi)  be  made  ioti^gral  with  the  curved  edges  of  the  dish  oi 
bath  as  xhown  in  figs.  9  and  10,  and  the  glass  plate,  h,  may  be  withoat  a 
rt  cesp,  d  ;  in  tbii  ease,  when  riot  in  use,  the  aforesaid  hook,  «,  is  located 
in  a  hollow,  <;',  provided  in  one  of  the  walls  of  the  dish,  and  the  rod,/, 
carrying  the  hook,  is  held  in  place  by  a  small  claw,  n,  fixed  in  any  saitabla 
maimer  on  the  dish  or  bath  as  shown  in  Ugn.  11  and  12.  When  required 
fur  UKe,  the  rod,  /.  is  of  course  removed,  and  ig  employed  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  device  shown  in  figs.  1,  2,  and  6. 

"  The  base,  a,  is  provided  with  a  channel,  t,  for  emptying  the  liquid, 
the  exterior  orifice  of  which  channel  is  closed  by  a  stopper,  or  washer  of 
indiarnbber,  A,  held  in  place  by  the  action  of  a  spring,  I,  pivoted  upon 
the  dish  or  bath  by  means  of  a  screw,  m. 

"  Fig.  6  shows  in  full  lines  the  position  of  the  stopper,  closing  the  dis- 
charge opening  for  the  liquid  contained  in  the  bath,  and  in  dotted  lines, 
this  same  stopper  during  the  discharge  of  the  liquid.  The  channel  for 
emptying  the  liquid  may,  of  course,  be  arranged  at  any  suitable  place,  for 
example  at  the  upper  part  of  the  edges  of  the  basin,  and  may  be  closed 
by  a  screw  stopper. 

"  From  the  preceding  it  is  evident  that  the  liquid  contained  in  the  dii>h 
cannot  be  spilled  outside  the  same  whatever  position  of  the  dish  may  be, 
as  the  liquid  will  always  flow  into  the  chamber,  or  recess,  formed  by  the 
turned-over  edges  of  the  dish,  A,  even  when  the  dish  ia  turned  upside 
down. 

"  The  photographic  plate,  c,  resting  upon  the  glass  base,  h,  of  the  dish 
will  be  maintained  in  contact  with  the  same  by  suction,  and  therefore  the 
dish  may  be  placed  vertically  in  order  to  watch,  by  transmitted  light,  the 
development  of  the  image  without  having  to  withdraw  the  photographic 
plate  from  the  dish,  and  without  fear  of  spilling  the  developing  liquid. 

"After  the  developing  operation  is  finished,  the  photographic  plate  is 
removed  from  the  basin,  for  example,  by  means  of  the  hooked  rod,  /, 
aforesaid  by  drawing  the  same  upwards,  so  that  its  hook,  «,  will  lift  the 
plate,  or  by  any  other  suitable  mechanism,  for  example,  sach  as  repre- 
sented in  tigs.  11  and  12,  without  the  fingers  having  to  come  into  contact 
with  the  liquid  during  the  whole  operation." 

The  claim  is  for  the  improved  invertible  dish  or  bath  for  photographic 
purposes,  the  essential  characteristic  feature  of  which  consists  in  pro- 
viding curved  edges  to  the  dish,  basin,  or  bath,  so  as  to  form  a  rea»rvoir 
enabling  the  said  dish,  basin,  or  bath,  to  be  inclined  or  turned  in  any 
direction,  without  the  contained  liquid  being  enabled  to  escape  or  to  be 
spilled. 


THE  APOTHECABY  AS  A  PHOTO- STOCK  DEALBB. 
[American  Journal  of  Photography.  1 

A  PAMPHLET  has  lately  been  issued  and  distributed  broadcast  among 
druggists,  apothecaries,  and  cross-road  storekeepers,  setting  forth  in 
glowing  termn  how  fortunes  are  to  be  accumulated  by  the  sale  of  photo- 
graphic supplies.  The  pamphlet  seems  to  be  the  effort  of  one  who  signs 
him  or  herself  with  the  lugh-sounding  title  of  "  Secretary  of  the  American 
League  of  Amateur  Photographers,"  an  organization  which,  so  far  as  our 
own  investigations  are  concerned,  we  must  confess  appears  to  be  a  some- 
what mythical  one. 

Nor  have  we  been  able  to  locate  the  headquarters  of  this  great  corpo- 
ration. In  fact,  the  reference  smacks  greatly  of  the  well-known  story  of 
the  "  Tailors  of  Tooloy  Street."  However,  we  will  let  that  pass.  No 
notice  should  have  been  taken  of  the  subject,  which  by  the  way  is  marked 
copyrighted,  were  it  not  for  the  misleading  tenour  of  the  contents  of  the 
pamphlet,  which  is  really  a  conglomeration  of  stale  matter,  and  beara 
evidence  of  having  been  published  in  the  interests  of  some  chemical 
laboratory  for  the  express  purpose  of  booming  their  specialties.  i 

Now,  this  whole  matter  concerns  the  inexperienced  amateur  and  the 
unsophisticated  apothecary.  It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
professional  photographer,  photo-scientist,  or  advanced  and  intelligent 
amateur,  all  of  whom  are  well  aware  that  their  auccess  depends  fully  as 
much  upon  the  freshness  and  purity  of  the  chemicals  employed  as  upon 
the  plates  and  optical  appliances,  and  none  of  the  above  need  advice  from 
any  oilicial  of  an  Amateur  League  as  to  what  to  use  or  who  to  purchase 
from. 

It  is  well  known  to  every  professional  and  intelligent  amateur  that  the 
regular  photo-stock  dealer,  who  is  educated  to  the  wants  of  the  profession, 
has  their  individual  interests  at  heart,  and  permits  neither  plate  nor 
chemicals  to  leave  his  place  unless  he  is  morally  sure  that  they  are  fresh 
and  first-class.  Further,  he  has  no  occasion  to  deceive  hia  customer,  bis 
success  in  business  depends  upon  them.  If  either  chemicals  or  lot  of 
plates  do  not  come  up  to  the  full  standard,  they  are  at  once  returned  to 
the  manufacturer,  who  in  turn  replaces  them,  as  the  dealer  is  a  large  and 
valued  customer. 

How  different  the  case  with  an  apothecary  who  lays  in  a  few  dozen 
plates  or  a  few  ounces  of  chemicals  of  a  kind  to  retail  out  by  grain  or 
scruple,  which,  by  the  way,  are  apt  to  deteriorate  by  becoming  stale  upon 
the  shelves  of  such  dealers  as  have  but  a  limited  demand  for  goods  of 
this  character.  He  has  no  recourse ;  his  only  remedy  is  to  sell  the 
chemicals  at  prescription  rates. 

A  few  illustiationa  which  came  directly  under  the  writer's  notice  will 
suffice.    A  photographic  friend,  a  few  months  ago,  having  use  for  four 
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ooDces  of  diBtilled  water  and  thirty  grains  ol  citric  acid,  sent  the  order 
with  a  bottle  to  a  neighbonring  apothecary.  The  order  was  filled  at  a 
charge  of  thirty-five  cents.  It  is  true  the  bottle  was  neatly  wrapped  in  a 
piece  of  white  paper  and  tied  with  a  baby-blue  string,  but  that  did  not 
make  the  solution  any  better. 

In  another  instance,  in  a  different  part  of  the  town,  three  ounces  of 
hypo  were  called  for.  The  salt  was  carefully  weighed  upon  a  well- 
balanced  scale,  not  a  grain  over-weight ;  this  was  done  np  in  a  double 
white  paper  and  tied  with  a  pink  string  and  a  gilt  label.  Price  45  cents, 
or  15  cents  per  ounce.  Upon  the  purchaser  objecting  to  the  exorbitant 
charge,  he  was  blandly  informed  that  "we  only  keep  pare  chemicals." 
This  was  supplemented  with  the  information  that  photo-stock  dealers 
handle  refuse  chemicals  only. 

When  this  case  came  to  our  notice  a  little  investigation  was  started  as 
to  prices  charged  by  apothecaries  who  made  a  speciality  of  photographic 
requisites  for  amateurs.  The  result  was  that  hypo  brought  from  five  to 
fifteen  cents  per  ounce.  One  druggist  sold  it,  put  up  in  packages  of  one- 
quarter  pound,  under  his  own  name  as  his  special  brand,  expressly  for 
amateur  use,  for  twenty-five  cents  per  package.  Three  apothecaries  had 
no  sulphite  of  soda,  another  kindly  furnished  half  a  pound  of  sodium 
carb.  crystals  for  twenty-five  cents. 

Even  the  honourable  secretary  of  the  Amateur  League  of  American 
Photographers  quotes  an  instance  where  he  was  let  off  with  twenty  cents 
for  a  pound  of  hypo. 

He  further  goes  on  to  state  that  the  druggist  is  not  "  in  it  "  so  tar  as 
concerns  present  trade  relations  with  the  photo-amateur.  The  writer 
agrees  with  him  there,  and  will  add  that  the  intelligent  apothecary  who 
is  wise  unto  his  generation  will  stay  out.  He  will  not  be  deceived  by 
any  suave  arguments  from  agents  of  concerns  who  fail  to  impress  the 
professional  bread-winner  with  the  wonderful  superiority  of  their  wares, 
and  now  seek  to  unload  them  upon  the  village  druggist. 

The  great  bulk  of  photographic  supplies  will  always  be  used  by  the 
professional  and  commercial  branches  of  the  photographic  art,  who  will, 
as  heretofore,  look  to  the  reputable  stock  houses  for  their  supplies. 

In  comparison  with  the  professional  branch,  the  amateur  guild  is  a 
comparatively  small  one  ;  but,  even  of  the  latter,  the  intelligent  and  pains- 
taking ones  will  hardly  be  tempted  to  enter  upon  untried  or  risky  paths 
so  far  as  their  supplies  are  concerned,  and  cannot  be  induced  to  go  to  an 
apothecary  for  chemicals  or  supplies  unless  he  is  caught  away  from  home, 
or  at  unawares,  in  which  case  he  expects  to  pay  prescription  prices.  Such 
cases,  however,  are  few  and  far  between,  and  would  liardly  justify  any 
retail  druggist  or  apothecary  to  open  a  special  department  of  photographic 
supplies.  J.  Focos  Snavpschotte. 
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*,*  In  this  column  we  from  time  to  time  print  questions  thai  may  bt 
addressed  to  individual  contributors  to  our  pages,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  us 
with  the  view  of  Aiciting  information  from  a  variety  of  sources.  We  invite 
the  co-operation  of  owr  readers  in  rendering  this  featwre  of  the  Journal 
useful  and  instructive.  

HvBRiODATE  OF  PoTASH. — NoviCB  writss  :  "  I  havB  an  old  work 
on  photography  in  which  I  find  a  formula  containing  hydriodate 
of  potash,  but  I  cannot  meet  with  this  in  any  of  the  dealers' 
lists.    Can  you  tell  me  what  it  i?  P" — Iodide  of  potassium. 

The  Action  of  Alum  on  Gelatine. — J,  Casks:  "What  is  the 
difference  between  the  action  of  ordinary  alum  and  chrome  alum 
upon  gelatine  ?  For  some  purposes  the  ordinary  alum  is  recom- 
mended, for  others-chrome  alum.  Why?  Have  they  different 
reactions,  or  may  they  be  used  indiscriminately  ?  " 

Tbctorium. — 11.  P.  writes :  "  In  the  .Touunal  of  October  16, 
in  an  article  on  Glass  Substitutes  in  Germany,  you  mention 
tectorium,  which,  I  take  it,  is  wire-wove  roofing.  You  say  this 
is  an  I'Inglish  invention.  I  have,  for  some  considerable  time, 
tried  for  the  address  where  this  can  be  obtained.  If  you  can 
furnish  me  with  this,  you  will  greatly  oblige." — We  rely  on  our 
readers  for  the  information  desired. 

Clabsrs  in  Photography. — W.  D.  says :  "  In  reply  to  your  cor- 
respondent, '  Snark,'  in  Friday  week's  Jocrnal,  asking  for 
classes  in  photography  in  connexion  with  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  as  far  as  I  can  find  out,  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  do  not  hold  examinations  in  photography,  so  that 
there  are  not  likely  to  be  any  classes  in  connexion  with  it. 
There  are,  however,  classes  in  photography  at  the  Birkbeck 
Institute  and  the  South-West  London  Polytechnic,  as  well  as 
those  at  the  Regent-street  Polytechnic." 

Cleanin(i  Glass. — Youno  AMATEifR  asks:  "Which  is  the  best 
way  of  cleaning  glass  plates  previous  to  squeegeeing  prints  on 
to  them  for  '  opalines ':"'  I  am  told  that  the  perfect  adhesion  of 
the  prints  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  glass  being 


absolutely  clean.  I  have  several  formula;  for  cleaning  pastes 
and  solutions,  but  I  want  to  know  which  is  best,  the  purely 
chemical  cleaning  with  nitric  acid  and  soda,  or  similar  sub- 
stances, or  such  mixtures  as  tripoli,  china  clay,  or  whiting,  with 
ammonia  and  alcohol.  Each  has  its  bad  points,  but  does  either 
plan  offer  any  material  advantage  over  the  other?" 

Carbon  Printing  Query. — J.  E.  Bbhrend  says :  "  I  recently  came 
across  an  old  formula  for  photo-lithoj;raphy,  in  which  iodide  of 
silver  is  combined  with  the  bichromatised  gelatine,  but  for  what 
purpose  is  not  very  evident,  as  no  developing  process  is  carried  out 
that  would  affect  the  iodide.  It  struck  me,  however,  that  it 
might  be  possible,  by  using  a  tissue  containing  silver  bromide  as 
well  as  pigment,  to  combine  the  sensitiveness  of  the  Warnerke 
process  with  the  colour  of  ordinary  carbon  tissue.  Is  this  pos- 
sible?"— In  reply,  we  believe  that,  when  Mr.  Warnerke  first 
introduced  his  process,  he  made  some  experiments  in  this 
direction,  but  whether  they  turned  out  practically  successful 
we  do  not  know. 

Pyro  and  Amidol. — Yorkshirbman  writes :  "  I  am  an  ardent 
admirer  of  'good  old  pyro,'  and,  although  I  use  a  formula  of  this 
developer,  which  suits  my  requirements  exactly,  I  object  to 
stained  hands.  My  skin  is  very  rough,  and  the  stains,  even 
of  freshly  made  developer,  are  difficult  of  removal,  even  with 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  I  ma^  mention  that  I  always  use 
my  pyro  dry,  and  other  chemicals  in  ten  per  cent,  solutions.  I 
have  tried  amidol  several  times,  but  cannot  get  the  results  I 
wish.  Could  any  reader  give  me'the  equivalents  in  grains  of 
amidol  to  pyro ;  sulphite  of  soda  to  carbonate  of  soda ;  and  the 
action  of  bromide  of  potash  in  solution  with  amidol,  as  I  under- 
stood its  action  was  not  the  same  as  in  solutions  of  pyro. 
Having  tried  all  the  developers,  one  naturally,  after  ten  years' 
experience,  returns  to  pyro,  knowing  there  is  nothing  to  beat  it ; 
but  business  compels  one  to  have  clean  hands." 

Stained  Gelatine  Negatives. — Phiunix  writes:  "I   have   three 
unvarnished  gelatine  negatives  that  have  got  wet  in  the  printing 
frames  while  in  contact  with  gelatino- chloride  paper,  how  can  I 
prevent  their  ultimate  staining  ?     I  have  had  this  accident  on        ; 
previous  occasions,  and  have  taken  precautions,  as  soon  as  the        1 
mishap  was  discovered,  to  prevent  the  stains,  but,  I  am  sorry  to        | 
say,  not  successfully.     My  method  consists  in,  first  of  all,  tho-         \ 
roughly  soaking  the  negative  in  clean  water,  then  in  solution  of  \ 

salt,  and  after  that  in  clean  fresh  hypo,  followed  by  copious 
washing.  One  would  think  that  this  treatment,  applied  before 
any  stain  has  appeared,  would  prevent  it ;  but  not  so,  the  in- 
visible silver  compound  formed  with  the  gelatine  remains,  and, 
on  exposure  to  light  in  the  printing  frame,  comes  out  as  an 
appreciable  discolouration,  though  not  so  bad  as  would  be  the 
case  without  the  preventive  measures.  Can  you  suggest  any 
further  treatment  before  exposure  to  light  ?  " 


®ur  OEtTtttirtal  tlTable. 
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Oataloquh  Recbivbd. 

A.  E.  Hoylcs  k  Co.,  70.\,  Shakespeare -street,  Nottingham. 
Messrs.  Hoylbs'  catalogue  is  styled  a  "  guide  to  studio  furnishing," 
which  suggests  its  principal  feature,  viz.,  that  it  is  devoted  to  illus- 
trated particulars  of  painted  backgrounds,  studio  accessories,  rustic 
furniture,  and  sundries.  It  thus  appeals  to  our  professional  readers, 
who  should  find  it  useful  for  reference  when  they  are  desirous  of 
making  additions  to  their  studio  furniture. 


LonJon ; 


"Pkotograms"  op  1896. 

Dawbarn  &  Ward,  6,  Farringdon-avenup,  E.G. 


The  difficulties  in  producing  a  work  of  this  character  before  the 
widespread  interest  excited  by  the  Exhibitions  of  the  Photographic 
Salon  and  the  Royal  Photographic  Societv  has  abated  enhance  the 
credit  that  is  due  to  the  editors  and  staff  of  our  contemporary  for 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  have  completed  their  task.  The  volume 
opens  with  a  brief  record  of  technical  progress  in  lfc96,  and  includes 
reproductions,  not  only  of  many  of  the  principal  photographs  now 
hanging  in  Pall  Mall  and  Piccadilly,  but  also  of  several  ron- 
e.xhibited  works,  including  contributions  from  Canada,  Australia, 
and  America.  Pictorially  speaking,  the  reproductions  are  almost 
fully  representative  of  the  bett  Kngli.sh  work,  and,  it  goes  without 
saying,  that  the  get-up  of  the  volume  and  the  quality  and  printing  of 
the  blocks  are  exceedingly  good. 
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Mr.  Gleeson  "White's  critical  remarks  are  eminently  appreciative 
and  discriminative,  although  here  and  there  we  encounter  un- 
avoidable commonplaces  of  the  phraseology  of  criticism,  which  we 
specially  commend  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  George  Davison,  the  liev. 
F.  C.  Lambert,  and  others  of  their  kind  who  are  eo  fond  of  carping 
at  the  shortcomings  of  those  whoi-e  constant  duty  it  is  to  write  about 
exhibitions  in  the  photographic  papers.  Mr.  Snowden  Ward  makes 
an  apology  for  the  "  criticism  against  time  "  that  h»  prints,  but  wo 
are  sorry  that  he  did  not  enter  a  protest  against  the  toleration  of 
press-view  pests  and  bores,  whose  mission  it  appears  to  be  to  make  it 
as  difficult  as  possible  for  editors  of  photographic  papers  to  get 
through  their  by  no  means  unviable  labours  on  these  occasions. 

We  cordially  nndorse  a  manly  and  outspoken  protest  against  the 
photography  of  the  merely  naked  that  is  uttered  in  the  volume.  Our 
American  photographic  friends  are  especial  sinners  in  this  respect, 
and  we  hope  that  they  will  seize  the  advice  here  given,  to  go  through 
a  thorough  course  of  study  with  competent  advisers  when  undertaking 
such  work,  and  to  exhibit  a  considerable  diffidence  in  showing  their 
results.  We  can  all  the  more  appropriately  subscribe  to  this  wise 
counsel  from  the  fact  that  before  us,  as  we  write,  are  two  American 
photographic  publications  having  nude  studies  that  are  simply  crude 
and  vulgar  records  of  physical  facts. 

We  see  mention  of  a  Bristol  Exhibition  this  year,  and  the  state- 
ment that  a  good  deal  of  the  work  shown  there  is  to  be  found  in 
the  pages  of  Photogramn  of  1896.  The  Exhibition  does  not  open  for 
nearly  two  months  yet.  A  trifling  slip  like  thi(=,  however,  may  well 
be  pardoned  in  f«ce  of  the  great  skill  and  cire  that  are  expended  on 
the  volume  as  a  whole. 

"Primus"  Novelties, 

W.  Butcher  &  Son,  Blackheath. 

"  Primus  "  Diagram  Lantern  Plates. — These  are  glass  plates, 
coated  with  a  dark  pigment  on  one  side,  upon  which,  by  the  aid  of  a 
fine  point,  diagrams,  drawings,  or  writings  may  be  scratched.  When 
placed  in  the  lantern,  the  projected  image  gives  the  inscription  or 
drawing  as  white  lines  on  a  black  ground.  Many  uses  will  suggest 
themselves  for  these  prepared  glasses. 

"  Primus  "  Lantern-slide  Masks. — This,  the  "  Driukwater  Butt " 
series,  gives  a  selection  of  no  less  than  sixteen  different  shapes,  in 
rectangular,  oval,  circular,  and  cushion  form.  The  masks  are 
spotted  with  white  spaces  for  writing  upon.  Lantemists  should 
appreciate  the  series. 

"Primus"  Notice  Lantern  Plates. — These  plates  are  coated 
on  one  side  with  a  transparent  preparation  which  takes  writing  ink, 
so  that  inscriptions  may  be  rapidly  written  thereon  for  projecting  on 
to  the  lantern  screen. 

"  Primus  "  Photogravktte.  —  This  is  a  simple  arrangement 
permitting  of  contact  negatives  being  made  from  pictures  in  books, 
&c. 


Fig.  1  represents  the  baseboard  and  carrier,  with  the  plate  placed 
in  position  in  the  book,  film  side  upwards. 


Fig.  2  represents  the  picture  to  be  copied  folded  over  on  to  the 
plate  with  the  back  of  same  uppermost ;  a  glass  plate  is  also  placed 
over  this,  and  the  whole  clamped  together  by  means  of  the  four  clips. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  stiff  baseboard,  a  carrier  for  the 
sensitive  plate;  a  thick  cover  glass,  and  four  strong  clips.     Contact 


between  the  sensitive  plate  and  the  print  to  be  copied  having  been 
made  (of  course  in  the  dark  room)  exposure  is  made  to  artificial  lights 
and  development  is  pursued  in  the  usual  way. 

This  method  of  copying  by  contact  will,  no  doubt,  be  found  osefoL 
by  many  in  emergency. 

Cloud  Negatives. 

Tbe  Brighton  Photographic  Compiny,  Cl.ironco.iqiure,  Brighton, 

Some  capital  specimens  of  cloud  negatives,  made  by  the  Brightonr 
Photographic  Company,  are  before  us.  They  are  printed  by  means 
of  the  carbon  process,  and  are  mounted  on  transparent  celluloid. 
The  era  of  white  skies  in  photographs  has  quite  passed,  and  if  the 
photographer  is  unable  to  get  clouds  in  his  negatives,  and  has  not 
the  opportunity  of  making  his  own  cloud  negatives,  all  further 
excuse  is  taken  from  him  by  reason  of  the  ready  accessibility  of  such 
pleasing  and  fatisfactory  specimens  as  those  submitted  to  us  by  the- 
Brighton  Photographic  Company. 


jietujEi  anH  itoteje(« 


Mksshs.  Henry  &  Co.,  of  St.  Martin's-lane,  aoDoance  for  publication  two 
illiLstrated  aniui.als,  The  Pageant  and  The  Parade,  both  under  the  editorship 
of  Mr.  Gleeson  White. 

Royal  Photographic  Socibtt.— Technical  Meeting,  Tuesday,  October  27, 
at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  at  8  p.m.  Demonstration  of  acetylene 
apparatus  for  portraiture  and  the  optical  lantern,  by  Mr.  C.  Hoddle. 

The  Austin-Edwards  Monthly  Film  Neqative  Co.mpetitiok.  —  The 
prize  camera  for  current  month  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  A.  C,  BranfiU,. 
25,  Rosendale-road,  West  Dulwich,  for  his  negative,  St.  I'aul's/rom  Ji'ewton's 
Wharf. 

Thi  Hackney  Photographic  Society's  Exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  Morley^ 
Hall,  Hackney,  on  November  17,  18,  19,  and  20.  Entry  forms  are  now  ready, 
and  may  be  had  on  application.  The  Society  is  prepared  to  collect  pictmcs- 
entered  for  the  Exhibition  from  the  Pall  Mall  and  Salon  at  a  charge  of  3d. 
per  picture,  niinimuni  6(1.  Coranumicalions  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  W.  F.  Fenton-Jones,  12,  King  E Iwiird-road,  Hackney,  X.E. 

Photographic  Club. — The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be  held 
in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  at  eight  o'clock  pre- 
cisely, on  Wednesday  evening,  the  28th  inst.  Travellers'  Night.  Mr.  T, 
Charters  White  will  give  a  lecture  entitled  Hwilzerland,  which  will  lie  illus- 
trated with  lantern  slides.  Members  are  requested  to  note  that  the  meetings 
of  the  Club  will  be  commenced  punctually  each  week  at  eight  o'clock  during^ 
the  ensuing  winter  session. 

The  Walworth  Junior  Postal  Camera  Club.— The  Hon.  Secretary  and* 
Treasurer  (Mr.  P.  C.  Comford),  of  11,  Grosvenor-street,  Camberwell,  London, 
S.E.,  writes:  "Will  you  allow  me  space  in  the  columns  of  your  valuable 
paper  to  state  that  there  are  three  vacancies  in  the  above  Club,  caused  by 
recent  resignations,  through  pressure  of  other  matters,  and  that  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  send  all  particulars  as  to  membership  to  any  amateur  who  would 
care  to  join  us,  on  receipt  of  one  penny  stamp." 

Radiography  in  an  Attempted  Murder  Case.— Henry  Goodwin  was 
a?ain  brought  up  last  week  at  the  Salford  Police-coutt,  and  charged  before 
Mr.  R.  Hankinson  and  Mr.  Alderman  Jenkins  with  burglary  and  attempting 
to  murder  Mr.  Israel  Rosenblum,  merchant,  Northumberland-street,  Higher 
Broughton.  Prisoner  was  remanded  for  another  week  on  the  application  of 
Chief  Detective  Inspector  Lyogne,  who  said  there  was  now  a  likelihood  of  Mr. 
Rosenblum's  recovery,  but  he  would  not  be  in  a  fit  state  to  attend  court  for 
two  or  three  weeks.  In  the  course  of  an  interview.  Dr.  Walmslcy,  the  medical 
attendant  of  Mr.  Rosenblum,  stated  that  his  patient  had  been  radiographed 
by  Mr.  Chadwick,  of  St.  Mary's-street,  aud,  as  the  result  of  the  process,  the 
bullet  was  discovered  in  the  chest.  An  uperation  with  a  view  to  its  extraction 
will  be  made  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

M.  Paul  Desjardins  has  been  instrumental  in  starting  a  society  in  Paris, 
known  as  the  Union  pour  1' Action  Morale,  the  object  of  which  is  to  check 
the  demoralising  influence— growing  every  day— of  certain  posters,  illustrated 
journals,  and  theatrical  photographs  displayed  on  the  street  walls  and  in  the 
shop  windows  and  kiosks.  The  subject  is  one  which,  of  course,  otters  an  easy 
excuse  for  ridicule  in  a  sceptical  city  like  Paris  ;  but  one  can  afford  to  ignore 
all  cheap  sarcasm,  for  the  matter  is  a  serious  one  and  deserves  to  be  considered 
as  such.  All  cant  and  pmdery  apart,  one  may  well  be  shocked  at  the  shame- 
less display  of  more  or  les<i  naked  figures  which  modern  advertising  thrusts  in 
the  faces  of  all  and  sundry.  I  am  aware  of  the  strong-minded  argument, 
that  corruption  exists,  and  will  exist,  whether  such  pictures  be  displayed  or 
not,  and  that  they  do  nothing  to  increase  it ;  that  men's  lower  instincts  are 
very  much  the  same  as  they  were  in  the  earliest  times,  a-i  groM  and  as  animal  ; 
that  progress  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion,  aud  so  on.  Be  it  so,  for  the  sake  of 
argument ;  but  the  admission  by  no  means  implies  that  we  are  therefore  to- 
tolerate  these  scandalous  exhibitions,  which  stand  out  in  all  their  effrontery 
from  the  walls,  and  by  their  gaudy  colouring  must  needs  attract  the  attention 
of  all  who  pass  them  by,  not  only  men,  but  women  and  girls,  and  yonng 
children.  It  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  bring  about  an 
improvement  in  these  matters,  but  every  one  with  a  healthy  mmd,  every  self- 
respecting  man  who  values  the  dignity  of  humanity,  wdl  wish  all  success  to 
M.  Paul  Desjardins  and  his  efforts.— TAe  Studio. 
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Thomum.— The  rare  metal  thorium,  discovered  early  in  the  present  century 
by  Berzelius,  has  lately  sprung  into  importance  in  a  curious  manner.  WTien 
burned,  the  metal  emits  a  light  more  brUliant  than  that  of  magnesium,  but, 
until  the  invention  of  incandescent  gas  burners,  in  which  the  fiame  is  mcased 
in  a  metallic  mantle,  no  use  was  discovered  for  it.  Upon  experimenting  upon 
various  substances,  it  was  found  that  the  oxide  of  thorium,  called  thoria, 
makes  the  best  mantle  for  such  burners,  and,  a  demand  being  thus  created  for 
it  the  value  of  thoria  sprang  from  about  'M.  to  W.  a  pound.  At  the  present 
time  a  search  is  being  made  for  new  sources  from  which  thoria  can  be  obtained, 
,ind  tills  search  is  being  conducted  in  many  countries.  Originally  the  new 
metal  was  found  only  in  certain  rare  minerals  in  Norway.  Recently  it  has 
lieen  discovered  that  the  mineral  monazite  contains  a  liberal  quantity  of  thoria, 
;Hid  monazite  is  found  in  North  Carolina,  Canada,  and  Brazil. 


Patent  §LtW. 

The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  October  7  and  14, 

1893:— 

Magic  Lantern. .,-No.  22,456.     "Improvements  in  the  Optical  or  Magic 

Lantern."    H.  Stockwell. 
I'OC IS9ING.— No.  22,538.     "Improvements  in  the  ilethod  of  and  in  Means  for 

Focussing  Photographic  Cameras."    A.  Bamvens. 


ilteetmgjs  of  SbocieteeiS* 

— • 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Hune  ol  Society, 


28.. 
28.. 


Bradford 

Oamera  Olnb . 


2S Kortb  Middlesex 

26 Richmond 

ae-Sl  ;  Southport  

26 i  Stafford  Y.M.C.A 

Birmingham  Photo.  Sooiety 

Hackney 

Boyal  Photographic  Sooiety 


27.. 
27.. 


Sabjeet. 


•  27.... 


27. 
28.. 


West  Surrey 

Borongh  Polytechnic .. 


as Oamera  Club.. 


Pliiinoty-jte for  Beptnufrs.  Walter  Booth. 
J  What  the  Artist  has  to  say  af>ouf  Colouf. 
I  G.  A.  Storey,  A.E.A. 
i  Artiguc  System  of  Carbon  Printing  vith- 
\  ovt  Transfet:  J.  A.  Sinclair.  F.R.P.S. 
Systematic Devdopnieut.  Alfred Watkins. 
Ajinnal  Exhibition. 
Enlarging.    H.  Clitf. 

f  Practical   Pictorial    Pliotographj.      A. 
I     Horsloy  Hintou. 

f  Hints  on  th^  After-treatment  of  Negatizes, 
I     T.  Bolas. 

f  Demonstration  of  Acetylene  Apparatus 
■{  for  Portraiture  and  the  Optical  Lan- 
(  tern.  C.  Hoddle. 
Lantem.slide  Making  and  Lantern  Night. 
J  Pras&nt-day  Prtndng  Me'Mods.  F.  W, 
t  Levett. 
Testing  Lautem  Slides. 


23 

28 

Anunal  Dinner. 

23 

28 

Sicitzerlontl.    T.  Charters  White 

2» 

29 

Ashtou-iinder-Lyne 

1  KzMbition  of  Members*  Lantern  Slides 
1      on  Stands. 

29 

2!t 

Animated  P/tofoyra ji7i.s.    Birt  Acres. 
Flexible  Filma.    T  E  Bullen 

39., 

30 

Conversational  Meeting. 

ROYAL  PHGTOGRAPUIC  SOCIETY. 

October  20, — Photo-mechanical  Meeting, — Mr.  Horace  Wilmer  in  the  chair. 

Halk-tone  Dibeut  kbom  Natube. 

Mr.  William  Gamble  read  a  paper  upon  this  subject.  In  his  early  e.\-- 
l>crience  with  the  half-tone  process,  he  said  hu  had  been  told  that  it  was 
impossible  to  make  a  half-tone  negative  direct  from  a  landscape,  a  sitter,  or 
even  from  still-lile  objects,  and  this  because  the  screen  could  only  deal  with  a 
plain  surface ;  and,  further,  because,  even  if  this  difficulty  could  be  overcome, 
the  exposure  would  be  prolonged  to  .such  an  extent  that  the  range  of  subjects 
wluch  could  be  dealt  with  would  be  very  limited.  The  first  objection  he 
cliaracterised  as  absurd,  while  the  second  could  only  hold  good  in  the  days 
when  screens  were  lets  clear  than  at  present,  when  wet-collodion  plates  were 
believed  to  be  indispensable,  and  when  the  method  of  adjusting  the  .screen  and 
diaphragm  to  produce  varied  efftcts  was  not  known.  Amongst  other  things 
■which  the  use  oi  dry  plates  had  made  practicable  was  the  problem  of  direct 
half-tone  from  nature.  By  their  means  exposure  was  reduced  and  appara- 
tus made  more  compact,  and  the  screen  could  bo  set  much  closer,  or 
even  in  contact  with  the  plates,  rendering  it  possible  to-  use  shorter- 
focus  lenses  and  smaller  cameras.  It  was  (juite  possible  to  take  direct  hall- 
tone  negatives  by  the  existing  methods  for  copying  from  prints,  but  the  length 
of  exposure  made  this  course  impracticable  except  for  still-life  subjects,  aud 
the  question  to  be  solved  was  how  to  reduce  tlie  exposure.  With  this  object, 
tlie  size  of  the  diaphragm  might  be  increasetl  if  the  distance  of  the  screen' 
could  be  sufficiently  reduced  to  compensate  for  it ;  but  this  would  mean  that 
the  aperture  would  be  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  shadows  of  the  picture, 
and  a  preliminary  exposure  with  a  small  stop  appeared  to  be  essential  to 
avoid  this  disadvantage.  The  use  of  screens  with  thinner  lines  would  be  a 
reversion  to  an  obsolete  practice,  and  such  screens  rendered  the  .sliadows  im- 
perfectly. A  third  way  of  reducing  exposure  would  be  to  use  more  rapid 
jdates,  and  the  lecturer  doubted  the  necessity  of  a  siow-piocess  plate,    ile 


had  made  half-tone  negatives  on  ordinary  plates,  and  produced  very  good 
prints  from  them,  it  was  simply  a  matter  of  adapting  the  printing  to  suit 
the  negative.  With  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Branfill,  he  Sad  prepared  a 
series  of  tables,  showing  maximum  screen  distance  for  a  stop  of  a  certain 
size.  He  had  designed  a  dark  .slide  containing  mechanism  for  adjust- 
ing the  screen  as  close  as  one  sixty-fourth  of  an  inch,  and  it  was  con- 
sequently possible  to  use  a  large  stoji,  and  therefore  to  materially  reduce 
the  exposure,  and  al.so  to  employ  lenses  of  shorter  focus.  The  rule  that  short- 
focus  lenses  were  unsuitable  for  lialf-tone  needed  qualification.  It  was  rather 
a  matter  of  angle  than  focal  length,  a  narrow  angle  being  requisite  in  order  to 
project  sharp  dots  on  the  plate  at  the  usual  screen  distances.  With  a  camera 
fitted  with  a  cross-line  screen  it  w-as  quite  easy  to  make  a  direct  half-tone 
negative,  just  as  though  the  object  in  front  of  the  camera  was  a  paper  print, 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  negative  would  be  more  vigorous  than  one 
made  from  a  print.  One  of  the  chief  troubles  to  be  overcome  arose  from  the 
fact  that  the  high  lights  would  be  over-exposed  before  the  dots  in  the 
shadows  had  had  time  to  form.  This  could  be  met  by  making  either  a  pre- 
liminary or  final  exposure  on  a  sheet  of  white  cardboard  with  a  small  stop 
in  the  lens,  producing  a  grain  of  dots  all  over  the  plate  not  larger  than 
they  should  ultimately  be  in  the  shadows.  This  dodge,  however,  although 
very  effective  in  the  process  studio,  could  hardly  be  applied  out  of  doors  or 
in  a  portrait  studio.  The  same  object  could  be  attained  by  preparing 
plates  beforehand,  but  then  they  would  have  to  be  used  at  once  without 
removal  from  the  slide,  for,  if  removed,  they  could  not  be  replaced  so  that 
the  dots  came  again  just  under  the  openings  of  the  screen.  Another  method  of 
graining  the  plates  was  to  place  a  very  small  stop  in  the  lens,  in  front  of  the  lens 
a  small  condenser,  and  behind  the  condenser,  and  at  a  suitable  distance,  a  strong 
source  of  light,  very  fine  black  dots  being  produced  on  development  after  final 
exposure  upon  the  subject.  The  idea  of  a  vignetted  screen  seemed  in  theory  the 
most  perfect  for  the  process,  but  in  practice  the  dots  would  probably  be 
"woolly"  or  unsharp,  and  it  was  questionable  whether  the  shadow  dots  would 
stand  reduction  so  as  to  produce  sharpness.  Apart  from  the  idea  of  making  a 
grained  negative  direct,  it  had  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  more  practicable 
to  tal;e  the  negative  in  the  ordinary  way,  aud  make  a  grained  transparency 
from  it,  or  to  make  an  ordinary  positive  and  from  that  a  grained  negative, 
and  the  paper  concluded  by  enumerating  some  methods  upon  these  lines. 

Mr.  Gamble  showed  the  camera  and  dark  slide  with  which  his  experiments 
had  been  made,  together  with  a  set  of  diaphragms  of  various  shapes  and 
lantern  slides  illustrating  the  character  of  the  dots  obtained. 

The  llev.  V.  C.  Lambkbt  remarked  that  the  paper  was  one  which  would 
amply  repay  consideration,  but  which  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  discuss  on 
the  present  occasion,  and,  this  being  the  general  opinion,  no  discussion  took 
place. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
October  15, — Mr.  H.  Snowden  W.ird  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Allen  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 

The  Hon.  Secbetaey  reruinded  the  members  of  the  print  competition, 
arranged  for  November  5.    Photographs  are  to  be  taken  solely  within  the 
London  postal  district,  and  he  hoped  to  see  a  lot  of  entries  on  that  date. 
Spots,  Pinholes,  &c. 

Mr.  Mackie  showed  an  albumen  paper  print,  covered  w^ith  spots,  which  had 
been  fixed  in  two  hypo  baths  so  as  to  ensure  proper  fixation,  the  cause  of 
which  he  could  not  explain. 

It  was  thought  to  be  due  to  splashes  of  something  or  other,  but  nothing 
definite  was  suggested. 

Mr.  HoDD  inquired  the  reason  why  negatives,  after  intensification,  fre- 
<|uently  show  pinholes  not  before  visible.  He  had  met  with  many  examples- 
lately.    They  had  been  blackened  with  ammonia. 

Mr.  Wall  had  never  met  with  it  with  any  blackening  agent  but  ammonia. 
The  only  reason  he  could  suggest  was  that  the  silver  was  dissolved  by  the 
ammonia.     A  cure  for  it  was  not  to  use  ammonia,  but  that  did  not  explain  it. 

Mr.  EvERlTT  said  air  bubbles  might  have  been  formed  during  the  bleaching 
of  the  plate  with  the  mercury*!  and  so  form  a  contrast  between  those  places  and 
the  intensified  parts  surrounding  them. 

Mr.  HODD  could  not  accept  this  as  the  reason,  because,  where  the  pinholes 
were,  there  was  absolutely  clear  glass. 

Mr.  Mackie  said  it  was  a  common  experience,  anl  he  thought  it  due  more 
to  the  gelatine  than  anything  else. 

Mr.  Basks  stated  that  it  was  a  very  common  thing  with  the  wet-collodion 
process,  but  the  explanation  which  applied  to  collodion  negatives  would  not 
do  so  with  gelatine  plates.  The  explanatiou  as  to  collodion  was  that  there 
was  a  piling  up  of  the  image  on  the  surface  of  the  collodion,  which  was  unable 
to  carry  it,  and  so  gave  way. 

Mr.  Mackie  said  he  had  ventured  a  statement  at  a  previous  meeting  that  a 
negative  with  a  long  exposure  generally  required  long  development.  He  re- 
ferred to  some  negatives  taken  m  the  British  Museum,  which  took  from  tea  to 
twelve  minutes  to  develop,  as  against  three  minutes  with  studio  work  with 
relatively  the  same  exposure.  It  had  been  said  that  they  must  have  been 
under-exposed,  but  he  did  not  think  to,  and  showed  a  specimen  to  support  his 
statement. 

Mr.  EVEBITT  denied  saying  they  must  be  under-exposed,  but  considered 
that,  under  the  conditions  given  by  Mr.  Mackie,  the  studio  negative  received 
relatively  more  exposure  than  the  Museum  negative. 

Mr.  Wall  could  only  infer  that  that  meant  that  the  Masenni  negatives  were 
under-exposed.  He  had  seen  some  of  them,  aud  did  not  hold  that  opinion, 
however. 

Mr.  EvEEiTT  replied  that  the  studio  negative  might  be  over-exposed. 

The  Chairman  read  the  foUowin;;  from  the  .|uestion-box :  "  What  is  the 
action  of  caustic  potash  in  the  silver  bath  (" 

This  was  supplemented  by  Mr.  Rapson saying  that  light  action  was  required, 
alter  the  addition  of  the  caustic  potash,  to  finish  tne  precipitation  of  the 
deposit  that  is  formed. 
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Mr.  Mackie  replied  that  it  first  neutralises  the  acid,  and  then  reacts  with 
the  silver,  forming  oxide  of  silver.  Light  or  heat  was  required  to  reduce  the 
organic  matter. 

A  lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  Edwin  Bakks  on 

Thb  Theory  ok  Development  [see  page  677]. 

Mr.  Haddon  expressed  the  interest  wilh  which  he  had  heard  the  lecture. 
With  reference  to  bis  own  paper,  which  had  been  mentioned,  he  still  main- 
tained that  the  insolubility  of  the  gelatine  was  due  to  the  combination  of  the 
oxidised  pyro  with  the  gelatine.  In  his  experiment  he  had  bubbled  air  for 
some  hours  through  a  solution  of  pyro  and  an  alkaline  carbonate,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  Nelson's  gelatine  was  soaked  in  the  solution  and  then 
thoroughly  washed.  Previously  it  went  into  solution  at  36°  C.  ;  but,  after 
being  heated  with  the  oxidised  pyro,  it  would  not  go  into  solution  at  the  boil- 
ing point  of  water.  Here  was  a  case  in  which  no  bromine  came  into  contact 
with  the  gelatine.  The  only  means  which  would  lower  its  melting  point  was 
the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  colour  was  due  to  the  oxidised  pyro. 
He  did  not  agree  that  it  was  the  liberated  bromine  that  rendered  the  gelatine 
insoluble.  That  there  was  something  more  th,in  a  mere  alteration  in  the 
vibration  of  the  molecules  of  bromide  of  silver  under  the  action  of  light  was 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  medium  which  supported  the  bromide  of  silver 
had  more  intluence  on  the  speed  of  the  plate.  A  good  deal  depended  upon 
the  power  of  the  medium  itself  to  take  up  bromine, 

Mr.  Wall  thought  it  a  pity  that  the  lecture  had  not  been  written.  He  felt 
in  doubt  as  to  some  of  the  points  raised  by  Mr.  Banks.  The  electrical  theory 
carried  a  good  deal  of  weight  with  it,  and  there  was  a  strong  argument  in 
favour  of  the  image  being  formed  entirely  by  some  sort  of  rearrangement  of 
the  molecules.  He  did  rot  agree  as  to  the  composition  of  the  stain  in  the 
silver  image,  and  did  not  think  it  was  deposited  carbon  from  the  pyro. 

Mr.  EVBRITT  said,  so  far  as  he  could  judge,  it  was  worthy  of  very  close  con- 
sideration. Mr.  Banks  started  his  theory  with  a  great  deal  of  evidence  in  its 
lavour,  and  it  was  one  which  he  hoped  would  be  carried  beyond  the  theoretical 
stage,  and  endeavours  made  to  substantiate  it  by  experiment.  He  asked  how 
the  theory  would  lit  in  with  the  phenomenon  of  reversal  of  the  image  ?  If  it 
oonld  be  done,  it  would  be  more  than  had  been  previously  done.  With 
reference  to  the  difference  between  Mr.  Banks  and  Mr.  Haddon  on  the  question 
of  the  tanning  action  of  pyro,  he  thought  it  possible  that  both  might  be  right. 
It  may  be  that  the  tanning  action  produced  in  development  may  be  due  to  the 
bromine,  while,  under  Mr.  Haddon's  conditions,  his  contention  may  be  correct 
that  the  oxidised  pyro  was  the  tanning  agent. 

Mr.  Banks,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Haddon's  statement  that  gelatine  became 
insoluble  in  the  experiment  mentioned,  stated  that  Watts  says  that  an 
alkaline  carbonate  oxidises  pyro  into  di-gallic  acid  or  tannin,  but  he  still 
failed  to  see  the  proof  that  i>yro  was  a  tanning  agent  on  the  gelatine  in  the 
development  of  the  plate.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Wall,  he  inquired  what  was  the 
pyro  stain  in  the  image  if  not  carbon  ?  The  theory  that  it  was  carbon  was 
borne  out.  For  instance,  take  an  exposed  plate  and  soak  it  in  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  pyro  for  five  or  six  minutes  until  thoroughly  saturated.  The  pyro 
penetrates  the  film,  and  is  imprisoned  with  the  silver  bromide,  and,  if  the  plate 
lis  flooded  mth  ammonia,  it  may  be  rocked  as  much  as  yon  please,  but  nothing 
will  disturb  the  pyro.  The  result  is  that  the  image  will  be  as  hard  and 
intense  as  possible,  and  the  pyro  is  decomposed  within  the  film.  If  the  silver 
of  such  an  image  is  removed  by  any  means,  there  still  remains  a  negative  in 
pyro  stain.  He  did  not  claim  that  it  was  absolutely  pure  carbon,  but  no 
means  had  been  found  to  dissolve  it.  He  did  not  see  wliy  his  theory  should 
not  agree  with  reversal  as  asked  by  Mr.  Everitt. 

The  Chairman  had  listened  with  great  interest  to  Mr.  Banks'  new  theory, 
and  said  that  it  appeared  that  Dr.  Burton  Cox's  well-known  experiments  had, 
■after  all,  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  them,  and  he  hoped  to  see  very  shortly  the 
perpetrator  of  the  hoax  step  forward  to  claim  the  reward  which  had  been 
offered  for  his  discovery.  .« 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 
October  14,— Mr.  Naegali  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  made  a  statement  in  reference  to  the  punctual  com- 
mencement of  the  meetings  during  the  winter  sessions.  In  the  summer  time 
he  said  we  are  apt  perhaps  to  be  a  little  slack  and  informal,  but  it  is  proposed, 
cspecLilly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  members  leave  at  an  early  period 
of  the  evening,  that  in  future  the  meetings  shall  begin  sharp  at  eight. 

Mr.  HODDi.K  gave  a  demonstration  of  acetylene  gas  and  of  his  Incanto  gas 
generator.  He  stated  that  the  gas  was  made  by  the  addition  of  calcium 
carbide  to  water ;  the  process,  therefore,  of  gas  manufacture  is  simplicity 
itself.  His  apparatus  consists  of  two  galvanised  cylinders  constructed  to  slide 
one  within  the  other  on  the  well-known  principle  of  a  gas-holder.  Within 
the  inner  cylinder  is  a  device  for  holding  the  calcium  carbide  in  such  a  way  that, 
when  the  outside  container  is  partially  tilled  with  water,  the  weight  of  the  inside 
cylinder  presses  down  the  receptacle  which  contains  the  carbide  into  the  body 
of  water  contained  in  the  outside  case.  In  this  way  the  action  of  the  gas- 
holder (which  is  at  the  same  time  the  gas-generator)  becomes  automatic  through 
the  rising  and  falling  of  the  inner  cylinder.  The  apparatus  has  a  suitable 
device  for  cooling  and  condensing  the  moisture  in  the  newly  prepared  gas. 
One  pound  of  carbide  gives  off  five  feet  of  acetylene  gas,  and  this  quantity  will 
bum  for  two  hours  with  two  burners  suitable  for  the  gas.  The  carbide  costs, 
including  packine,  about  6ii.  per  pound.  The  ilemonstrator  stated  that  he 
had  been  experimenting  and  using  the  gas  in  his  generators  for  years,  and 
had  suffered  no  ill  effects  from  the  smell  of  the  gas.  In  reply  to  questions,  he 
saiilthat  the  gis  itself,  as  well  as  the  calcium  carbide,  had  a  strong,  and  some 
fieople  thought  a  disagreeable,  sm-11.  Its  luminosity  was  about  fifteen  times 
that  of  coal  gas.  He  had  not  experienced  any  explosion.  The  ilenionstration 
was  illustrated  by  the  use  of  the  Incanto  apparatus.  The  use  of  the  gas  was 
also  demonstrated  in  the  lantern,  and  slides  were  projected  by  its  means  upon 
the  screen.  . 

MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
The  following  is  the  annual  report  of  the  Society  for  the  session  1895-96  : — 
In  submitting  the  Society's  forty-first  annual  report,  your  Council  have 


much  pleasure  in  stating  that,  on  reviewing  the  past  twelve  months'  work,  it  il 
gratifying  to  feel  that  the  interest  in  every  way  has  been  thoroughly  main- 
tained amongst  the  members. 

if  you  remember,  at  the  last  annual  meeting  your  attention  was  directed 
towards  the  j>rovi<ling  of  subjects  at  the  general  meetings  by  members  outside 
the  Council  who,  although  taking  an  interest,  were  lax  in  coming  forward. 
Without  dwelling  further  on  this  matter,  your  Council  farther  urges  yon  to 
bring  forward  any  suggestions  or  papers  which  would  be  of  interest  to  the  , 
welfare  of  the  Society. 

There  have  been  nine  general  meetings  held  in  the  Society's  rooms  and  three 
outdoor  meetings.  In  November,  1895,  Mr.  H.  Wade  gave  an  interesting 
demonstration  on  the  process  of  carbon  printing,  exhibiting  examples  of  the 
various  modes  of  varymg  results.  The  December  meeting  was  devoted  to  a 
paper  given  by  Mr.  S.  L.  Coulthurst  on  Iland-camtra  Work,  reviewing  the 
liosition  of  the  camera,  and  also  by  describing  the  lens,  shutter,  changing 
plates,  developer,  &c.  In  January,  1896,  the  subjects  of  the  meeting  were 
varied :  Mr.  H.  Smith  on  Colouring  Gelatine  Photographa ;  Mr.  F.  Edwards 
on  Modes  of  Intensifying  Dry  Plates,  with  a  demonstration ;  Mr.  A.  8. 
Casson  on  VoUodio-Moride  Paper,  also  with  a  demonstration.  The  March 
meeting  was  occupied  by  Mr.  A.  Brothers  on  photographing  the  corona 
without  an  eclip.se.  In  April  the  Society  were  fortunate  in  having  the 
services  of  Mr.  N.  Luboshez,  of  the  Eastman's  Photographic  Materials 
Company,  who  delivered  a  most  interesting  lecture  on  Succeaful  Portraiture, 
and  Platinum-bromide  Printing.  For  the  May  meeting,  Mr.  Harry  Wade 
gave  a  paper  and  demonstration  on  the  Home  Preparation  and  Maiiipulalum 
of  the  Plain  Salted  Silver  Paper.  The  last  meeting  was  of  a  technical 
charactei-,  when  Mr.  H.  M.  Whitefield  opened  a  discussion  on  Washing  and 
Finithing  Prints. 

Your  Society  held  a  most  successful  Exhibition  in  the  month  of  February, 
which,  in  number  and  quality  of  exhibits,  almost  surpassed  those  of  previous 
years.  The  Exhibition  was  opened  for  two  evenings,  the  first  of  which  was 
partly  occupied  by  a  display  of  the  competing  lantern  slides,  also  by  » 
descriptive  lecture  by  Mr.  H.  Wade,  entitled  Glimpse-^  and  Olances,  and  the 
following  evening  by  Mr.  S.  L.  Coulthurst,  exhibiting  a  series  of  slides 
illustrating  Street  Life  in  Manchester.  In  the  competitive  classes  the  awards 
were  close,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  Messrs.  W.  Artingstall, 
J.  W.  Wade,  and  George  Wheeler,  who  acted  as  Judges. 

Owing  to  the  rooms  of  36,  George-street,  not  being  available  for  indoor 
meetings  during  the  summer  months  of  June,  July,  ana  August,  it  was 
decided  the  meetings  should  partake  of  a  sodal  character,  and  be  held  at  some 
suitable  place  convenient  to  Manchester  on  the  Saturday  following  the  date  of 
the  montnly  meeting.  The  first  arranged  was  : — Delamcre  and  Mouldsworth, 
on  June  13  ;  Chelford  for  Astle  Park,  on  July  11 ;  Bramhall  for  Bramhall  Hall, 
August  8.  The  interest,  as  shown  by  the  attendances  at  each  meeting,  was 
highly  gratifying,  and  the  new  feature  in  having  these  summer  meetings  proved 
an  exceptional  success. 

Referring  to  the  lantern  section  of  your  Society,  the  members  have  not  come 
forward  with  their  usual  enthusiasm,  and  the  meetings  were  not  well  attended  ; 
doubtless,  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  room  being  uncomfortable  during 
the  winter  months  ;  but,  in  the  new  premises,  a  much  larger  gathering  is 
expected. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  this  section,  Mr.  J.  Hyde  gave  a  lecture  on  .'iicitzer' 
land  and  its  Glaciers,  employing  slides  by  M.  Fevrier,  of  Paris.  January 
meeting,  Mr.  A.  S.  Casson  contributed  a  paper  on  Stereoscopy  on  the  Screens. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  Mr,  J.  W.  Wade,  of  the  Manchester 
Amateur  Society,  who,  for  the  February  meeting,  gave  his  method  of 
producing  various  colours  in  lantern  slides,  accompanied  by  a  set  of  slides 
showing  results  obtained.  At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Hill  Whitefield  demon- 
strated his  method  of  printing  clouds  in  lantern  slides.  The  March  meeting 
was  devoted  to  members'  slides. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  also  due  to  Mr.  Harry  Wade  for  reporting  the 
various  meetings,  also  to  the  publishers  of  photographic  periodicals  for  gratis 
copies  sent  during  the  year,  including  the  lirms  who  have  contributed  exhibits 
of  apparatus  and  specimens,  which  have  increased  the  interest  of  meetings. 

The  roll  of  the  Society  contains  the  names  of  ninety-five  members,  of  which 
ten  have  resigned.  During  the  year  twelve  new  members  have  been  elected, 
thus  showing  an  increase  of  two. 

In  conclusion,  the  CounoU,  in  retirini,'  from  office,  beg  to  draw  your  attention 
of  having  been  able  to  secure  more  commodious  and  comfortable  rooms  at  44, 
Moseley-street,  known  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Rooms,  tlian  those  which 
have  been  hitherto  occupied  by  the  .Society.  Trustinx  that  such  a  change 
will  be  beneficial,  and  also  that  the  welfare  of  the  Society  will  be  fully 
sustained  in  the  future,  with  confidence  leaves  the  election  of  its  successor  to 
the  members  who  are  gathered  here  this  evening. 

The  foUowin,:;  were  elected  the  Council  for  1897  -.—President :  Mr.  S. 
Chilton. —  Vice-Presidents:  Messrs.  A.  E.  Casson,  F.  Edwards,  W.  Tomlinson, 
H.  M.  Whitefield,  and  J.  Wood.— Council :  Messrs.  T.  M.  Brooke,  J.  Hyde, 
J.  Peddle,  J.  C.  Wolfenden,  C.  H.  Coote,  H.  V.  Lawes,  A.  Heywood,  F.  W. 
Masters,  H.  Wade,  J.  Whittaker,  and  H.  Woolley. — Lantern  Committee : 
Messrs.  W.  Tomlinson,  J.  C.  Wolfenden,  H.  Wade,  and  J.  Whittaker.— 
Hon.  Curator:  Mr.  J.  Whittaker. — Son.  Librarian:  Mr.  C.  H.  Coote. — 
Hon.  Reporter :  Mr.  Harry  Wade.— ffoa.  Treasurer :  Mr.  G.  W.  Coote. — Hon. 
Secretary  {pro  tern. ) :  Mr.  A.  E.  Casson. 

Hackney  FhotogxapMc  Society.— October  13,  Mr.  B  Beckett  presiding. 
— In  a  discussion  on  halation,  Mr.  GosLtNo  said  that  he  had  found  a  difficulty 
in  getting  complete  optical  contact  with  gummed  backing  paners.  Mr. 
Farmer  had  found  a  certain  tissae  to  be  effective.  Dr.  Roland  Smith  had 
used  with  success  commercial  burnt  sugar  mixed  with  methylated  spirit.  A 
paper  by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert  was  read,  in  the  absence  of  the  author,  by 
Mr.  E.  Pottock.    It  was  on 

The  Treatment  of  the  Fioubb, 

and  contained  much  useful  advice  as  to  posing,  lighting,  composition,  &c.  A 
series  of  slides  were  shown  on  the  screen  to  illustrate  the  subject.  In  a  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  advisability  or  otherwise  of  ruling  a  focussing  screen  with 
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lines  to  assist  composition,  Mr.  Bawungs  deprecated  the  practice,  as  being 
liable  to  lead  to  a  cramped  style  and  too  nrach  uniformity.  The  Chairmax 
said  that  the  system  of  composition  coald  never  be  carried  out  on  fixed  lines. 
Each  must  depend  on  its  own  requirements.  The  composition  of  a  picture 
often  depended  on  masses  and  tones  as  well  as  lines. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.— Oitober  12,  Mr.  Mummery  (the 
President)  presiding.— The  ordinary  business  of  the  evening  was  suspended,  as 
this  was  a  meeting  to  which  ladies  were  invited,  being  a  lantern  lecture,  by 
Mr.  Fenton-Jombs,  of  the  Hackney  Photograpliic  Society,  entitled 

Venice  and  Lucerne. 
The  lecture  proved  very  interesting,  and  was  enlivened  by  humorous  quota- 
tions from  Mark  Twain  descriptive  of  some  of  the  scenery.  The  audience 
showed  their  approval  by  the  hearty  manner  in  which  they  responded  to  the 
vote  of  thanks,  proposed  by  Mr.  Pither  and  seconded  by  Mr.  LisETT.  Mr. 
Fenton-Jones,  in  replying,  said  that  he  hoped  that  the  tie  which  already 
existed  between  the  Hackney  and  North  Middlesex  Societies  would  continue 
and  gain  in  strength. 

Richmond  Camera  CIul), — The  Trinter  session  was  opened  on  the  5th 
inst.  by  a 

Lantern  Show  ok  Photo-micrographs 

by  Mr.  J.  Charters  White.  Over  a  hundred  most  interesting  slides  were 
projected  on  the  screen,  and  explained  by  Mr.  Charters  White  in  his  charac- 
teristic humorous  manner. 

On  Monday,  the  12th  inst.,  the  PRESIDENT  (Mr.  J.  P.  Cambrano,  jun.)  read 
a  paper  on 

ExHiBrnoHS  a:to  Hints  to  Exhibitobs. 

After  contrasting  the  present  system  of  Exhibitions  with  that  of  a  few  years  ago 
in  respect  to  classes  and  awardi,  Mr.  Cambranolproceeded  to  touch  on  "^the  two 
greatest  and  best  organized photographicEihibitions  of  thepresent  day,"  namely, 
the  Pall  Jtall  Exhibition  and  the  Salon.  He  advocated  raising  the  standard 
•of  exhibits  still  higher,  and  of  doing  away  with  awards  entirely.  Jloreoyer, 
he  suggested  that  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  should  hold  two  Exhibitions 
yearly,  one  dedicated  entirely  to  the  pictorial  side  of  photography,  and  the 
other  to  the  scientific  and  industrial  aspect.  Mr.  Cembrano  gave  high  praise 
•to  the  "  Salon  "  promoters,  in  that  thev  have  made  it  possible  to  hold  in  this 
country  a  series  of  successful  annual  Exhibitions  without  charging  for  wall 
space  or  awarding  medals.  He  concluded  a  most  interesting  paper  with  some 
excellent  hints  to  exhibitors,  one  of  which  is  a  sort  of  "negative,"  namely. 
If  an  exhibitor  wants  to  ensure  not  being  hung,  and  not  getting  an  award,  lie 
will  frame  his  e.xhibit  in  a  gaudy  plush  and  gold  frame,  with  all  sorts  of 
enrichments. 

South  London  Photographic  Society.— At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society, 
held  at  Hanover  Hall,  Hanover  Park,  Peckham,  the  President  (Mr.  F.  W. 
Edwards,  F.R.P.S.)  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Robert  Roberts  (Prosser  Roberts  Drug 
Company)  gave  before  a  crowded  meeting  a  demonstration  of  Pliolographij 
toith  the  Riintgrn  Rays.  The  demonstration  gave  clear  and  concise  directions^ 
■of  what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid  in  order  to  attain  success.  A  negative  of  a 
hand,  shovrag  a  malformation,  was  taken  and  developed.  The  pose  of  the 
fluorescent  screen  was  shown.  Samples  of  Mr.  Norman  Vine's  retouching 
powders  were  distributed. 

Woodford  Photographic  Society. —October  LI,  Annual  Meeting.— After 
the  usual  routine  bu.«iness  had  been  gone  through,  the  Secretary  submitted 
his  report  upon  the  state  of  the  Society,  its  work  and  finances  for  the  past 
year.  He  said  the  membership  had  increased,  but  the  attendance  could  hardly 
be  considered  satisfactory.  Demonstrations  upon  Platinotype,  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Bennett,  and  Lantei-n-sUile  Making,  by  Mr.  Marriage  ;  A  Holiday  in  Derby- 
shire, illustrated  by  a  set  of  nearly  fifty  lantern  slides,'  by  Mr.  Ember ;  and 
the  Leeds  slides,  circulating  among  the  aftiliated  societies,  formed  part  of  the 
year's  work.  Tlie  excellence  of  the  work  shown  at  the  Exhibition  last  Novem- 
ber WIS  touched  upon,  and  congratulations  offered  to  those  members  whose 
■pictures  were  shown  at  Pall  Mall.  The  balance-sheet  showed  that  last  year's 
deficit  had  been  wiped  off,  a  balance  in  hand  of  1^.  15s.  remaining.  An 
appeal  was  made  to  the  members  to  endeavour  to  increase  the  membership, 
and,  if  possible,  to  draw  withio  the  Society  the  many  photographers  in  and 
about  Woodford  who  do  not  belong  to  any  other  society,  a  course  which 
would  benefit  them  and  generally  conduce  to  an  improveraeut  in  photographic 
work  done  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Wilmee,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
report,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  officers,  warmly  praised 
the  Secretary  for  his  interest  and  exertions  on  the  Society's  behalf  during  the 
past  year.  The  officers  elected  for  the  present  year  are ; — President :  Mr.  E. 
Marriage. — Council:  Messrs.  Ca1rd,  (Joodwin,  and  Malby. — Lanternist :  Jlr. 
E  Noble. — Hon,  Secretary  and  Treasurer :  Mr.  F.  E.  Ember.  The  programme 
for  the  present  year  is  a  capital  one. 

Ashton- under -Lyne  Photographic  Society.- This  Society  had  a  very 
successful  openine  night  for  the  wiuter  on  Tuesday  evening,  October  13.  The 
>cturer  was  Mr.  W.  I^amond  Howie,  and  his  lantern  views  were  simply  superb. 
Wo  are  inclined  to  think  they  are  the  best  that  have  ever  been  exhibited  in 
-Asl'.ton  ;  but  lantern  views  generally  have  attained  to  such  perfection  that 
me  Is  almost  mclined  to  say  the  same  thing  after  every  fresh  lectui-e.  Of 
course,  everything  depends  upon  the  photographer's  eye  for  the  picturesque, 
:uid  this  Mr.  Liiuond  Howie  possesses  in  a  high  degree.  -Bleak  stretches  of 
-now  anil  rock  are,  one  would  think,  very  difficult  to  make  interesting,  and  yet 
Mr.  Howie  sets  himself  to  this  almost  impossible  task  and  succee;ls  to  ad- 
;iiiration.  He  always  puts  into  his  slides  a  sufficient  number  of  striking 
tatures  to  nmke  every  fresh  one  arre.st  the  attention  and  impress  upon  the 
'iiind  that  one  U  viewing  some  of  the  most  marvellous  features  on  the  varied 
-  irface  of  the  globe.  It  makes  a  wonderful  ditTerance  when  one  views  objects 
•■t  an  angle  o'  something  like  eighty  degrees.  If  Stamford-street,  for  instance, 
■  ould  be  upended  from  Cockbrook  to  St.  Peter's  at  such  a  degree,  with  all  its 
iiiuses  sticking  out  on  either  side,  the  appearance  would  be  most  astonishing. 
H-.inding  at  the  Park  gates,  St.  Petur's  Church  would  be  brought  apparentfy 
.  i'ite  close  to  the  eye,  but  it  would  stilt  be  at  the  same  absolute  distince. 


One's  ideas  are  for  a  while  quite  upset.  Distances  cannot  be  gauged  by  a 
stranger  to  mountains  with  any  approach  to  accuracy,  and  great  mistalies  .ire 
made  in  guessing  what  they  really  are.  Tlie  same  difficulty  must  necessarily 
be  experienced  in  estimating  the  height  of  mountains  shovra  on  the  screen. 
The  lecturer  has  frequently  to  impress  upon  his  audience  that  things  are  not 
just  what  they  seem,  but  a  considerable  deal  different.  It  is  not  altogether 
the  atmosphere,  although  that,  of  course,  is  clear ;  but  the  changed  angle  of 
vision  accounts  for  much  more.  For  those  who  did  not  appreciate  the 
mountains  so  much  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  Mr.  Howie  had  some  views  of 
the  Milan  Cathedral  and  of  the  old  Roman  architecture  of  Aosta,  which  could 
not  fail  to  prove  very  striking. 

Darwen  Photograpliic  Association — October  15. — M.  J.  Lees,  of  the 
Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society,  delivered  a  lecture  entitled  A 
Tour  ill  ,^paiii,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  from  photographs  taken  by  the 
lecturer  himself  whilst  on  a  holiday  there.  The  Rev.  Henry  Irving  (President 
of  the  Association )  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  large  attendance  of 
members.  The  lecture  was  keenly  enjoyed  by  all  present,  as  it  was  both 
interesting  and  instructive.  In  the  concluding  portion  of  the  lecture  Mr. 
Lees  gave  a  vivid  description  of  .i  Spanish  bull- fight  as  witnessed  by  himself 
during  his  tour.    The  lecturer  was  accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 

Wolverhampton  Photographic  Society.— This  Society  commenced  its 
session  for  1896-7  on  Friday,  October  16,  at  the  Blind  Institute,  Victoria-street, 
where  the  society's  room  are  situated.  Mr.  H.  E.  Perry  (President)  occupied  the 
chair. — Mr.  E.  C.  Middleton,  of  the  Birmingham  Photographic  Society,  gave  .an 
interesting  demonstration  of 

The  Carbon  Process. 

After  a  brief  review  of  the  chief  points  in  the  history  of  the  process,  the 
lecturer  called  attention  to  its  three  great  advantages,  viz. ,  permanence,  wide 
range  of  colour,  and  simplicity.  The  periuanence  of  carbon  prints  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  finished  picture  consists  simply  of  any  suitable  artist's  pig- 
ment locked  up  in  gelatine  which  has  been  converted  into  a  kind  of  parchment ; 
and,  as  the  makers  of  the  materials  are  careful  to  use  only  stable  pigments  and 
paper  of  the  highest  quality,  the  permanence  of  the  result  is  as  perfect  as  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  engravings.  As  any  permanent  artist's  pigment  may  be 
chosen,  there  is  a  wide  range  of  colour  for  the  prints.  The  simplicity  of  the 
process,  particularly  in  the  case  of  single  transfer,  is  duo  to  the  fact  that  the 
gelatine  tissue,  which  consists  of  ordinary  gelatine  mixed  with  pigment, 
supported  upon  a  backing  of  paper,  is  supplied  by  the  makers  in  a  variety  of 
colours  ready-sensitised,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  expose  a  piece  of  the  tissue 
to  the  light  behind  a  negative,  measuring  the  time  by  a  simple  actinometer. 
The  exposed  tissue  is  then  soaked  in  cold  water,  and  pressed  down  on  to  paper, 
glass,  or  any  desired  material  which  can  be  made  waterproof.  A  .short 
immersion  in  warm  water,  which  now  follows,  dissolves  away  the  bulk  of  the 
pigment,  leaving  the  picture  on  its  paper  or  other  support.  The  only  other 
steps  necessary  are  a  slight  washing  and  dryiag.  The  prints  by  this  single- 
tr.ansfer  process  are  reversed  as  regards  rights  and  lefts  unless  a  reversed 
negative  is  used.  By  the  double-transfer  process,  which  involves  another 
simple  operation,  this  can  be  obviated.  The  lecturer  practically  demonstrated 
the  single-transfer  process,  developing  the  pictures  upon  various  kinds  of 
drawing-paper,  opal  glass,  and  also  upon  plain  glass  for  transparencies.  The 
operations  of  the  double-transfer  variation  were  next  shown.  'The  whole  of  the 
demonstrations  were  performed  with  Mr.  Middleton's  accustomed  dexterity  and 
neatness,  and  gave  much  pleasure  to  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
witness  them.  Those  who  had  not  previously  seen  the  carbon  picture 
developing  out  clearly  and  beautifully  from  the  seemingly  hopeless  mess  of 
pigment  were  quite  fascinated,  and,  no  doubt,  many  members  will  forsake 
silver  printing,  with  its  doubtful  permanency,  now  "that  they  have  seen  the 
ease  and  beauty  of  the  carbon  process. 

Photographic  Society  of  Irsland. — The  winter  session,  1S96  97,  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Ireland  was  opened  at  their  rooms,  35,  Dawson- 
street,  on  Friday,  October  9,  when  the  Pbksidrnt  of  the  Society  (Mr.  Alfred 
Werner),  who  occupied  the  chair,  delivered  an  address  on  the  history  and  de- 
velopment of  the  art.  There  was  a  good  attendance.  The  President,  who 
was  well  received,  said  he  would  deal  with  the  ([uestion  of  photography 
principally  from  a  scientific  point  of  view;  but,  as  he  desireil  to  keep  him- 
self in  touch  with  all  the  members,  he  hoped-,  during  the  session,  to  also 
address  himself  to  those  whose  studies  were  not  so  far  advanced,  and  to 
those  who  looked  at  the  question  from  a  prictical  or  technical  point  of  view. 
The  lecturer  then  referred  to  the  discoveries  of  Daguene  in,  1839,  in  relation 
to  the  transference  of  images  to  plates.  Daguerre  had  worked  fifteen  years 
before  ho  had  made  these  discoveries.  The  speaker  next  detailed  the  various 
experiments  by  which  it  was  found  possible  to  transfer  images  to  plates,  and 
the  means  by  which  photography,  oue  of  the  foremost  and  most  beintiful  dis- 
coveries of  the  nineteenth  century,  had  arrive  1  at  its  present  state  of  per- 
fection. With  photography  time  had  worked  many  changes.  Several  new 
processes  had  been  discovered  since  1839  for  the  transference  of  images  to 
plates,  some  to  only  sink  into  the  sea  of  oblivion,  and  others  to  remain  until 
ousted  by  more  improved' methods  still.  Continuing,  the  lecturer  pointed  out 
the  methods  by  which  the  art  is  now  worked,  and  concluded  amid  applause. 
The  ri-mainder  of  the  programme  consisted  of  magic-lantern  views  and 
musical  selections,  followed  by  refreshments.  Miss  Ruthven  opened  the 
musicid  part  of  the  proceedings  with  a  pianof,)rte  solo,  given  with  much 
acceptance.  Miss  Ferguson  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Erskine  gave  a  duet,  "0  thait  we 
two  were  Aiaying,"  very  creditably.  Miss  Brien  was  successful  with  her  -^ong, 
"  For  the  sake  of  the  past,"  and  was  accompanii-d  on  the  piano  by  Aliss  Ruth- 
ven, Miss  Mabel  Brien  pliiying  a  violin  obl>U.;;it  i  with  tistc  and  finish.'  A 
number  of  comic  songs  Wt're  contributed  by  Mr  Arthur  Jame-i,  and,  needles-i 
to  Siy,  drew  fcrth  fiittering  tokens  of  approval  The  ra<igic-lautcra  views 
from  handsome  slides  by  Alessr^.  Victor  Smith  (Secretary  of  the  Society), 
•J.  H.  Gane,  A.  0.  Ruthven,  A.  W.  Oeddis,  and  J.  Keogh,  proved  a  pleasant 
item  on  the  programme,  and  tmmistakably  showed  the  perfection  to  vjhich 
the  photographic  art  has  been  brought.  Tea.  &c.,  brought  an  enjoyable 
c%-cning  to  a  close.    Professor  S;;ott  and  Mr.  Giddis  managed  the  lantern.  | 
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1898.  FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS 

Oct  23 -Nov.  7    Photographic  Salon,  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly.     Alfred 

Maskell,  Dadley  Gallery,  Piccadilly. 

„    23-NoT.  12 Royal    Photographic   Society.     R.    Child   Bayley,   1?, 

Hanover-square. 

,,    26-31    Southport  Social  Photographic  Club. 

November  12  Dulwich  Photographic  Society. 

,,         17-20 Hackney  Photographic  Society.     W.   F.   Feuton-Jones, 

12,  King  Elward  Road,  Hackney. 

December  3,  4 Aintree  Photographic  Society.    K.  P.  Hnroti,  2  Tilney- 

street,  Orrell  Park,  Aintree,  Liverpwil. 

,1         28-31 Borough    Polytechnic    Photograph'.'    Sjcioty.      P.    C. 

Cornford,  103,  Borough-road,  H.  K. 
Dec.  lS98-Jan.  1897    Bristol  Intnmational.      Hon.  Secretary,   20,   Berkeley- 
.square,  Clifton,  Bristol. 


•  Corre8p(yndents  should  never  write  on  loth  sides  of  the  paper,    No  notice  «  tdkm 
Off  communications  ui^Zess  t^  names  and  addresses  ofihx,  writers  ar«  given. 


FEINTING  UNDER  GREEN  GLASS. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Seeing  in  your  issue  of  last  week  a  letter  about  the 
colour  of  albumen  prints  made  under  green  glass,  I  beg  leave  to  en- 
close two  prints  from  a  negative  of  a  monkey,  the  grey  one  printed 
under  green  glass,  the  brown  one  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  grey 
print  became  grey  during  printing,  and  did  not  change  colour  at  all 
during  toning.  The  paper  used  for  both  prints  was  from  the  same  sheet 
of  Edwards's  double  albnmenised  paper,  and  toned  in  the  same  batb.^I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  S.  A.  A. 

October  15,  1896. 

[The  grey  print,  compared  with  that  having  the  brown  tone,  is 
flat  and  lacking  in  detail. — Eds.] 

RE  "  NOTES  ON  RADIOGRAPHY." 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemex, — I  read  with  much  interest  Mr.  Hall-Edwards's  experience 
with  the  X  rays,  and  observe  that  he  would  like  experimenters  to 
communicate  their  own  experience  in  this  direction.  Tour  readers  may 
be  interested  in  knowing  what  effect  a  shock  from  a  ten-inch  spark  may 
produce  when  accidentally  taken  through  the  hands.  Whilst  engaged  on 
Eontgen  X  rays  at  Earl's  Court  Exhibition  a  month  or  two  back,  I  was 
unfortunate  enough  to  get  a  severe  shock  through  the  hand  whilst 
engaged  in  putting  on  a  tube,  an  official  standing  at  the  coil  attending 
the  switch.  The  shock  at  the  time  showed  no  ill  effects,  but  about  a 
week  afterwards  my  fingers  on  left  hand,  where  I  felt  it  most,  began  to 
swell  and  look  very  purple.  My  doctor  told  me  to  run  cold  water  freely 
over  the  hand,  but  I  found  this  only  caused  a  further  apparent  in- 
flammation. 

Of  my  own  accord,  I  began  to  poultice  with  hot  linseed,  and  got  relief. 
I  should  have  said  that,  during  this  swelling  and  inflammation,  a  burning 
pain  was  constantly  present,  and,  of  course,  stiffness  of  the  hand  and 
fingers.  The  poulticing  soon  gave  ease,  however,  and  on  the  back  of  the 
fingers  there  came  large  blisters,  which  filled  with  a  watery  fluid,  so  that 
each  finger  was  double  its  normal  size,  or,  rather,  thickness.  The 
blisters  gradually  gave  out,  and  had  a  tendency  to  dry  up.  By  degrees  I 
peeled  off  the  blister  skin,  and  found  a  new,  pink-colonred  skin  had 
formed  underneath.  All  this  time — some  three  weeks  or  so — I  had  to 
keep  my  hand  tied,  as  it  was  not  only  unsightly,  but  tender,  and  some- 
what painful.  I  don't  know  if  any  similar  experiences  have  been  met 
with,  but  this  is  the  effect  it  had  on  myself. 

Another  curious  thing  that  happened  was  that  five  or  six  tubes — which 
had  all  done  a  fair  share  of  woik — one  day  refused  to  give  us  any  effects. 
I  did  not  know  of  the  method  of  reversing  the  current  for  some  time 
through  the  tube,  but  put  it  down  to  air  having  worked  in,  as  the  tubes 
give  out  a  violet  ray  when  the  current  was  turned  on  ;  probably  the 
effect  may  have  been  due  to  atmospheric  change,  or  non-uniformity  of 
the  electric  discharge.  Mr.  Hall-Edwards  mentions  barometrical  in- 
fluences, and,  if  he  will  take  the  suggestion,  I  fancy  dampness  directly  a 
great  source  of  trouble,  as  the  sparks  would  often  fly  round  the  outside 
of  the  tube  instead  of  passing  through ;  but  this,  I  suppose,  be  has 
noticed. 

Plates  would  often  be  over-exposed  in  dry  -weather,  and  underdone  on 
damp  or  rainy  days.  I  will  conclude  by  saying  that  there  were  many 
carious  things  I  could  mention,  but  am  afraid  space  cannot  be  afforded, 
80  must  thank  our  Editors  in  anticipation,  and  hope  that  what  I  have 
said  may  not  be  altogether  unprofitable.— I  am,  yours,  etc., 

lOU,  Fulham  Palace-road,  Hammerfinith,  W.  F.  G.  Willatt. 


AMATEURISM  AND  PROFESSIONALISM. 
To  the  Editohs. 
Gentlemen, — I  wrote  "  Dogberry,"  and  he  was  good  enough  to  say  in 


.vour  .loonsAL  "  it  was  a  very  reasonable  letter."  I  wrote  again,  and  this 
time  he  says  he  has  got  another  "  rather  rambling  letter  "  from  me,  and 
he  has  found  that  I  do  cabinets  too  cheap,  but  he  does  not  notice  that  it 
is  on  account  of  the  false  amateur  taking  away  my  work.  I  tlunk  that 
even  the  quarter  of  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,  and,  if  iiuy  of  my 
brother  professionals  are  not  pleased  with  my  way,  I  have  onlv  to  say, 
Perhaps  my  method  of  conducting  business  is  as  good  as  their  own. 
But  "  Dogberry  "  complains  of  some  other  professional  charging  loo  higli 
a  price  for  his  pictures.  Who  set  "  Dogberry  "  up  as  judge  ?  Wa<  it  this 
thing  he  calls  common  sense  ?  But,  if  you,  Mr.  Editc,  would  give  me 
fair  play,  you  would  pat  my  letter  in  full  in  the  Jocrnau  I  a^re  say 
"  Dogberry"  will  give  it  to  yon.— I  am,  years,  <feo., 

Abcuuiaio  Borcrtson. 

88,  aiaafordstreet,  Glasgou:,  October  Ifi,  1896. 

[We  shall  be  happy  to  print  the  letter  referred  to. — Edb.] 

"THE  POOR  CHEMIST." 

To  the  Editors. 

Ge.ntlemen,— "  Dogberry"  does  me  too  much  honour.  I  have  no  wish 
to  pose  in  any  degree  as  a  champion  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  ;  far 
from  it. .  I  wrote,  firstly,  to  point  out  certam  inaccuracies  and  absurdities; 
secondly,  because  I  was  sorry  to  see  signs  of  ill  feehng  between  two  bodies 
MO  closely  allied  (looking  at  it  broadly)  as  chemists  and  photographers. 
I  have,  in  common  with  a  good  many  other  people,  a  great  dislike  to  half 
truths  and  one-sided  statements,  also  to  persons  like  "  Medico  "  foisting, 
as  new  and  original,  old  jokes  and  legends  which  have  been  known  in  the 
trade  for  many  years.  I  heard  that  "  ill-Evans"  story  at  least  ten  years 
ago ;  but  life  isn't  long  enough,  or  the  days  are  too  short,  for  this  kind  of 
work.  I  can  only  wish  some  of  your  readers  and  contributors  could  have 
a  few  weeks  behind  a  busy  drug  (?)  counter. 

The  Society  was  in  the  right  over  those  Edinburgh  cases ;  but.  while 
prosecuting  Mr.  Hume,  they  pass  over  another  firm  of  photo  chemists, 
equally  eminent,  who  have  had  no  qualified  assistant  for  years  !  What  ig. 
sauce  for  one,  &c. 

I  must  confess  I  do  not  appreciate,  as  perhaps  I  might  do,  the  prin- 
ciples which  are  supposed  to  actuate  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  I 
believe  their  chief  aim  is  to  improve  the  status  of  the  pharmacist.  The 
results  of  the  last  examination  read  as  foUows :— Candidates  examined^ 
164  ;  failed,  114  ;  passed,  50  !  This  shows  that  the  meshes  of  the  phar- 
maceutical net  are  pretty  fine.  The  list  of  "restricted"  drugs  and 
chemicals  remains  practically  at  the  same  point  as  in  '68.  The  bulk  of 
the  "  dispensing"  ia  done  by  the  doctors,  some  of  whom  are  not  above 
private  clubs  of  tlieir  own,  something  after  the  style  of  the  club  portrait 
business  you  know.  Life  assurance  schemes,  burial  funds,  and  an  occasional 
bean  feast,  form,  so  I  am  told,  part  of  the  general  scheme.  All  very  high 
class  and  professional,  as  you  will  perceive  !  Then,  again,  practically  all 
pharmacy — that  is  to  say,  the  preparation  of  drugs,  tinctures,  extracts, 
and  so  on — is  done  ready  to  hand  by  the  wholesale  firms.  So  that  in  a 
great  many  instances  a  "  penny  in  the  slot "  machine  might  very-  well 
take  the  place  of  the  average  chemist !  the  quasi-scientific,  semi-profes- 
sional, up-to-date  product  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

All  this  accounts,  naturally,  for  the  fact  of  so  many  chemists  being 
chemists  only  in  name. 

I  ask  your  sympathy  once  more  on  behalf  of  the  poor  chemist.— I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  J.  Pike,  Chemist  and  Dental  SurfKon. 

Nottingham.  

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — What  a  pity  it  is  that  some  of  your  correspondents  will 
write  such  erroneous  statements  about  the  Poisons  Act ! 

I  notice  that  Mr.  H.  Bennett,  in  his  letter  to  you,  says  :  "  It  is  not  educa- 
tional attainments  at  all,  but  membership  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
that  qualifies  the  man  to  sell  poisons"  May  I  be  allowed  to  inform  him, 
firstly,  that  educational  attainments  are  necessary,  legally  ;  and,  secondly, 
that  membership  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  is  quite  unnecessary. 
Also,  let  me  add  that  five-sixths  of  the  whole  body  of  chemists  are  not 
members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  that  a  large  majority  have 
not  the  slightest  connexion  whatever  with  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
beyond,  of  course,  the  fact,  that  the  Society  has  at  some  time  or  other 
examined  them,  and  keeps  a  register  of  their  existence.  I  observe  that 
"  Nemo,"  in  his  last  letter  to  you,  still  continues  to  wander  along  the 
devious  paths  of  romance  instead  of  keeping  to  the  beaten  track  of  fact ; 
but,  at  all  events,  I  am  glad  to  notice  that  the  exceedingly  offensive  tone 
which  marked  his  former  letter  has  not  been  employed.  I  am  sorry 
that  he  has  to  complain  of  his  being  called  a  liar ;  but,  if  he  stigmatises 
a  whole  body  of  men  as  rogues,  what  can  he  expect  ? 

With  regard  to  his  statement  in  your  last  issue,  why  does  he  use  the 
expressions,  "Is  that  correct  or  not?"  "I  understand  that,"  "apparently," 
"  I  should  very  much  like  to  hear  some  one  else's  opinion  ?  " 

Why,  on  eartli,  does  he  not  take  the  trouble  to  find  out  all  about  these 
little  things  before  writing  about  them?  Every  sentence  that  he  has 
written  plainly  shows  that  his  letter  has  been  composed  by  one  who 
knows  scarcely  the  outlines  (let  alonu  the  details)  of  the  subject  which  he 
discusses  with  so  much  fervour. — I  am,  yours,  &o. 

October  16,  189U.  A  Pharmacbutical  Chemist. 
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anjEHnetji  to  Cotre)E{yonlyeittj8^ 

•»•  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 

trueries,  must  be  addressed  to  ••  The  Editor8,  Thk  British  Journal  of 

Photoorapht,"  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London.     Inatlentton  to 

this  ensures  delay, 
♦,*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 

should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Hknbt  Gekbnwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-street. 

Covent  Oarden,  London.       

PHOTOaRAFHS  BiQISTBBSD  t— 

J.  W.  GttTin,  85,  St.  Giles,  Norwich,  Norfolk.— Pftoiograph  o/  Ec».  Canon  .irthur 
Ch*rUi  Copeman.  .  „,   .  ^      i-i,  ^  <■  ^ 

H.  C.  Parlow,  25.  Chapal-Btreet,  Hytlie,  Kent.— Photograph  of  Slietch  entitled,  "A 
Vision  of  a  Night  at  Hytli^.**     

Received. —Victor  Thomas  ;  Chloroplatinate  ;  Ax  Anxious  Inquirer  ; 

C.  Prtatt  ;  6.  Preston,  and  others.    In  our  next. 
Studio.— R.  A.  L.  P.  H.    So  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  plan,  there  would 
be  no  good  in  putting  a  window  where  suggested ;  indeed,  it  would  be 
harmful,  as  introducing  more  front  light,  and  there  is  too  much  of  that 
already.    Let  well  alone. 
Paper  for  Collodio-ohloride.— S.  Whson.    We  do  not  know  anyone  in  this 
country  who  supplies  a  suitable  baryta  for  this  work  in  small  quantities. 
It  may,  we  know,  be  obtained  in  retail  quantities  from  either  Bomain 
Talbot,  Berlin,  or  Liesegang,  Diisseldorf. 
Reliefs.- Mould  writes :    "  Can  moulds  be  cast   in    fusible   metal   from 
'  swelled  gelatine'  reliefs  2" — No,  not  direct,  as  the  heat  of  the  metal, 
low  as  it  would  be,  is  sufficient  to  melt  the  gelatine.    Plaster  of  Paris 
casts  may  be  taken,  and  from  them  moulds  in  the  fusible  metal. 
Carbon  Printing  on  Rough  Paper. — B.  A.  Cambs  .isks  :  "  How  are  carbon 
prints  on  the  very  rough  paper  one  sees  at  the  Exhibition  produced  ? 
How  is  it  possible  to  transfer  the  image  from  either  flexible  support  or 
from  glass  on  to  that  kind  of  paper  ?" — The  prints  are  all,  we  believe, 
produced  by  the  single  transfer  method.    Double  transfer  is  not  suited 
for  very  rough  paper. 
'iLEEn^vL  Exhibition  of  Portraits. —W.  W.     Certainly  the  father  of  the 
child  can  prevent  you  from  exhibiting  the  portrait  in  the  window,  and, 
in  doing  so,  will  put  you  to  unpleasant  law  costs.    The  best  thing  yon 
can  do  is  to  remove  the  picture  at  once,  and  tender  an  apology.    Your 
having  gone  to  the  expense  of  having  the  portrait  enlarged  and  coloured 
is  no  affair  of  the  parents. 
IiENS  for  Lantern. — T.  Forden.    The  No.  1  B  lens  will  be  the  best  amongst 
your  stock  for  the  lantern,  though  it  is  of  a  little  longer  focus  than 
lanterns  are  generally  fitted  with.     If  you  use  the  lantern,  as  you  pro- 
pose to  do,  for  enlarging  purposes,  as  well  as  for  projecting,  then  the 
lens  in  question  will  be  better  than  the  regular  lantern  lenses,  because 
its  optical  and  chemical  foci  are  coincident. 
Photo-lithography;  Photo-zincography.— J.  C.  says:  "  I  will  feel  grateful 
for  the  information,  through  your  columns,  whether  there  is  any  book 
published  giving  a  full  practical  treatise  upon  photo-lithography.     I 
would  also  like  to  kn*w  of  anything  on  photo-zincography." — In  reply: 
Photo-lithography,  by  G.   Fritz  (translated  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall),  pub- 
lished by  Dawbam  &  Ward,  Farringdon-avenue,  price  3s.    We  believe, 
the  book  also  treats  of  zinco  work. 
Woodburytype.— T.  says:  "Can  you  refer  me  to  any  book  on  Woodbury- 
type  printing,  or,  failing  this,  to  any  account  of  it  from  which  an  idea 
could  be  obtained  as  to  the  cost  of  plant,  &c.,  required  to  work  it  in  its 
most  modern  form,  and  also  working  instructions  ?" — In  reply  :  Messrs. 
Marion  _&    Co.,   Soho-square,   publish    a   Practical  Guide  to  Photo- 
■mechanical  Printing  Processes,  by  W.  K.  Burton  (price  is.),  which 
possibly  gives  the  information  you  want. 
Mounts.— Edgar  Scam.mell  inquires  :  "Do  you  consider  mounts  fit  forphoto- 
graphic  use  which,  upon  the   application  of  moist  blue  litmus  paper 
to  their  surface,  turn  same  red  in  a  course  of  a  few,  minutes  ?" — AVe  do 
not,  if  the  redness  is  due  to  acid  in  the  mounts  ;  but,  if  it  be  due  to 
colouring  matter  with  which  the  mount  is  tinted,  the  case  may  be 
different.     Colouring  matter  that  may  stain  a  wet  print  need  not  neces- 
sarily have  otherwise  an  injurious  action  upon  it. 
Dbkect  in  Lkns.— R.  Smelley.    1.  There  is  not  much  the  matter,  it  is  only 
the  glasses  of  the  combination  coming  uncemented.    Any  photographic 
lens  maker  will  set  the  matter  right  by  simply  recementing  the  glasses. 
Although  this  is  a  very  simple  matter,  we  should  not  recommend  you  to 
attempt  the  work  yourself.    2.  With  regard  to  the  chips  on  the  other 
combination,  they  will  do  no  practical  harm,  though  it  will  be  well  to 
just  touch  them  over  with  black  varnish  to  avoid  reflections. 
ToGGY  Neoativeb.— RoGO  says  :  "  Is  there  any  remedy  for  the  fogginess  of 
negative  from  which  I  enclose  rough  print '    It  was  developed  partly 
with  pyro  and  ammonia,  washed,  and  finished  with  pyro  soda.     I  blame 
this  change  of  developers  to  the  fog,  and,  if  you  could  say  if  anything 
can  be  done  with  it,  I  should  feel  gratefnl."— la  rej^y:  By  carefully 
reducing  with  ferridoyanide  of  potassium  and  hypo,  you  may  get  rid  of 
some  of  the  veil    You  would  then,  of  course,  have  to  intensify  the 
deposit. 

Saving  Residues,  &c.— Devonshire  says:  "A  scientific  gentleman  gave  me 
to  understand  that  the  print-out  papers  did  not  contain  more  than  one 
half  grain  of  silver  to  the  sheet.  Kindly  give  me  your  opinion  in  the 
matter  in  your  next  issne,  as,  if  such  is  the  case,  the  clippings  are  not 
worth  saving,  I  at  the  present  having  not  less  than  fifty  pounds'  weight 
of  clippings."— In  reply  :  We  cannot  at  the  moment  lay  our  hands  on 
precise  information,  but  wo  think  your  scientific  friend  was  wrongly 
informed.  However,  we  should  recommend  you  to  keep  both  clippings 
and  the  wash  waters  before  toning. 


Dyes  for  Orthochromatic  Photography. — Helios.    Brilliant  yellow  can 
be  obtained  of  Messrs.  A.  Leonhardt  &  Co.,  of  Mulheim,  near  Frankfort- 
on-Maine.     As  to  the  other  dyes,  no  doubt,  if  you  address  Mr.  F.  E. 
Ives  at  119,  Shaftesbury-avenue,  London,  W.  C,  he  will  give  you  the 
information  you  require.     Sorry  we  cannot  lay  our  hands  upon  it. 
Ferrotype. — C.   Clifford  asks :    "  1.   Can  you  give  me  a  formula  for  a 
collodion  emulsion  that  will  give  positive  pictures  (ferrotype  dry  plates, 
same  as  used  in  the  simplex  machines),  or  would  the  ordinary  collodion 
bromide  emulsion  answer  this  purpose.     2.  Where  can  I  obtain  gun- 
cotton.'" — 1.  We  do  not  know  the  formula  by  which  the  plates  named 
are  prepared,  as  it  is  not  published.     Probably  one  or  other  of  the 
formula}  in  the  Almanac  for  the  current  year  will  .answer  with  a  little 
modificatiou.     2.    A  suitable  pyroxyline  for  collodion  emulsion  may 
be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Rouch,  161,  Strand. 
Naturalistic  Focussing.— Gwynfa  says:   "Last  week  I  had  the  sight  of 
some  photographs,  studies  of  draped  figures  with  wood  scenes  for  back- 
grounds, taken  out  doors.    The  great  thing  about  them  was,  that  they 
were  all  out  of  focus  except  the  face.    At  a  distance  they  seemed  sharp, 
but,  on  examining  same  from  the  face,  it  crept  away  into  a  mist,  thus 
giving  a  most  striking  effect.    Can  you  explain  how  this  effect  is 
obtained?" — In  reply:  Probably  the  pictures  were  " naturalistically " 
focussed — that  is  to  say,  locally  speaking,  everything  else  was  sub- 
ordinated to  the  principal  object.    Possibly,  also,  a  Dallmeyer-Bergheim 
lens  was  used. 
Ena-melling  Prints.— J.  G.  Martin  writes  :  "  I  have  lately  tried  to  enamel 
prints  by  squeegeeing  on  to  plate  glass,  but  somehow  I  cannot  succeed 
because  of  dull  spots  over  the  print,  which,  I  think,  are  caused  by  parts 
of  it  not  adhering  to  the  glass,  and  which  I  do  not  know  how  to  remedy. 
Perhaps  you  would  kindly  let  me  know  how   to  successfully  treat 
them." — Our  correspondent  does  not  say  what  kind  of  prints  he  desires 
to  enamel.      However,   perfect  contact  is  easily  secured  if  the  print 
and  glass  are  brought  into  contact    under    water.      In   the    case    of 
albumen  prints,  the  glass  should  be  coated  with  collodion  after  it  has 
been  French-ch.alked,   and  the  print  immersed  in  a  weak  solution  of 
gelatine  before  it  is  squeegeed  on  to  the  plate. 
Consumption  of  Gold  in  Toninq. — Printer  writes  :   "  My  employer' com- 
plains of  the  quantity  of  gold  I  use.     He  says  his  brother's  printer  only 
uses  two-thirds  of  the  gold  I  do  for  a  given  quantity  of  paper.     I  don't 
know  how  he  manages  it,  because  I  know  he  cannot  be  more  careful  in 
working  than  I  am.     There  is  this  difference  in  our  prints  (and  that  is 
the  reason  of  my  writing),  although  the  same  paper  is  used,  and  the 
same  formula  for  toning  bath,  their  prints  are  only  toned  to  a  warm 
brown,  my  governor  will  have  purple  blacks.     Will  that  account  for  the 
greater  consumption  of  gold  ?" — Yes.    The  deeper  the  prints  are  toned 
the  greater  must  be  the  gold  deposited  upon  them.    Hence  the  larger 
consumption.     Point  this  out  to  your  employer  the  next  time  he 
complains. 
Diaphragm  Apertures. —Focus  says:  "I  should  be  pleased  if  you  could, 
through  your  valuable  columns,  explain  to  me  the  /  method  of  photo- 
graphic lenses.    How  is  the  relative  value  of  stops  calculated  for  lenses  of 
various  focal  lengths,  &c.  ?    All  my  lenses  were  made  before  the/ method 
was  popularised,  and,  though  I  know  exactly  what  each  stop  in  each  lens 
will  accomplish,  yet  I  am  thoroughly  at  sea  when  my  amateur  friends 
with  exposure  meters,  &c.,  mention,  say,  /-32,  /-16,  &c." — In  reply  : 
The  matter  is  very  simple :  /-32  or  /-16,  as  the  case  may  be,  simply 
means  that  the  diameter  of  the  diaphragm  opening  is  one-thirty-second 
or  one-sixteenth  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.     According  to  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society's  standards,  f-i  is  taken  as  unit ;  the  next  smaller 
is/-5-6,  then./'-8,  and  so  on  to/-ll-3,/-16,/-22-6,  /-32,/-45.2,  and/-64. 
Ill  practice,  the  exposure  required  with /■  5 '6  would  be  double  that  of 
f-i  ;  with/-8,  doubleth.it  ot/-5  6,  and  so  on.     If  you  require  further 
information,  write  again. 
Lens,  Shutter,  &f. — W.  K.  S.  says :  "  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  can 
inform  me  if  I  can  purchase  a  doublet  lens  for  about  31.  or  3/.  10*.  for 
my  quarter-plate  hand  camera,  and  what  would  be  the  largest  figure 
(portrait)  I  could  get  fully  defined  in  shadow  at  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
feet,  and  who  would  be  the  best  maker  to  go  to  ?    I  should  also  be  glad 
to  know  if  I  can  use  my  present  shutter,  that  works  in  front  of  my 
lens,  and  is  detached  from  the  lens,  provided  I  altered  the  aperture  to 
the  size  of  the  doublet  worked  at,  or  should  I  have  to  make  the  aperture 
still  larger,  allowing  it  worked,  say,  within  a  quarter  or  three-eighths 
of   an   inch   of   the   lens  T' — In   reply:    1.    For  the  price  named,    a 
good  five-inch  doublet  may  be  obtained  ;  but,  as  we  never  make  recom- 
mendations of  particular  makes  of  apparatus,  we  are  obliged  to  leave 
you  to  make  your  own  selection.     2.  'Three  inches,  two  inches,  and  one 
and  a  half  inches  approximately,  assuming  the  figure  to  be  five  feet 
eight  inches  high.     3.  A  little  larger. 
Alum  and  Hypo  ;  The  Artigue  Process. — Alum  Hypo  says  :  "  1.  About  a 
year  or  more  ago  you  published  an  article  (an  editorial,  I  think)  giving 
the  reactions  which  tal^e  place  in  an  alum- hypo  bath,  that  is,  the  products 
which  are  formed  when  alum  is  added  to  the  hypo  solution.    Will  you 
kindly  give  me  the  action  again,  as  I  am  unable  to  locate  the  .irticle  ' 
2.  Regarding  the  Artigue  carbon  process,  is.it  patented  in  America} 
and,  if  so,  c.in  you  give  me  the  address  of  the  patentee,  or  forward  my 
letter  to  him?    We,  no  doubt,  could  make  it  profitable  for  him  if  the 
process  is  all  that  is  claimed  for  it.     If  it  is  not  patented,  can  you  say 
Low  it  is  made  ?    3.  What  is  your  opinion  of  it !    I  see  very  many  con- 
tradictory reports  of  it."— In  reply  :  1.  Can  you,  refer  to  the  Journal 
of  April  19,  1S95,  in  which  a  very  exhaustive  article  on  the  subject 
appears  ?    2.  We  do  not  know  if  the  process  is  patented  in  America. 
Details  of  the  preparation  of  the  paper  have  not  been  published.     We 
will  ascertain  M.  Artigue's  address  for  you  by  next  week,  so  that  yon 
may  communicate  with  him  direct.    3.  We  have  seen  results  on  Artigue 
paper  comparable  to  the  finest  platinnm  prints. 
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EX  CATHEDEA. 
"We  are  informed  that  an  Exhibition  of  Photographic  Portraiture 
"will  be  opened  at  the  Camera  Club  on  Tuesday,  November  2, 
■and  will  be  continued  until  Tuesday,  December  8,  inclusive. 
The  collection  will  consist  almost  exclusively  of  pure  portraiture, 
-and  will  include  some  of  the  best  portraits  shown  at  past 
Exhibitions  as  well  as  newer  pictures.  Such  an  Exhibition 
rshould  prove  attractive,  inasmuch  as  counterfeit  presentments 
of  famous  men  and  beautiful  women  never  fail  to  draw 
interested  attention  and  comment,  either  from  pictorial  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  or  from  the  fame  and  personality  of  the 
-originals.  Contributions  have  already  been  promised  by  many 
well-known  workers  including  Messrs.  Cameron,  H.  P.  <fe  R.  W. 
Robinson,  W.  E.  Debenham,  Craig  Annan,  Craigie,  Walery, 
Lambert,  Watmough  Webster,  Lyonel  Clark,  J.  Stuart, 
W.  Crooke,  K.  Faulkner,  A.  Ellis,  E.  Calland,  T.  Manly, 
F.  HoUyer,  and  Mrs.  Brian  Hodgson. 

•  »  * 

The  members  of  the  Linked  Ring  gave,  at  the  Dudley 
•Gallery,  on  Friday  eveniug,  October  23,  a  smoking  conversanone, 
inviting  a  large  number  of  guests  to  partake  of  their  hospi- 


tality. A  short  but  entertaining  musical  programme  was  gone 
through.  Mr.  Malan  and  Mr.  F.  Nathan  performed  on  the 
banjo,  Mr.  H.  Clifford  Bennett  sang,  Mr.  Harting  recited, 
and  Mr.  David  Devant  gave  a  shadowgraphic  display.  Mr. 
Maskell  and  the  other  members  of  the  Ring  present  were 
assiduous  in  their  attentions  to  the  guests,  among  whom  were 
Messrs.  Francis  Cobb,  E.  R.  Ashton,  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert, 
Messrs.  Rowland  Briant,  Thomas  Manly,  Lyddell  Sawyer,  W. 
Crooke,  Fred  Hollyer,  J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  R.  W.  Robinson, 
H.  E.  Davis,  Valentine  Blanchard,  Lionel  C.  Bennett,  W.  L. 
Colls,  G.  H.  James,  R  P.  Drage,  Assheton  Smith,  H.  Snowden 
Ward,  Fleetwood  Pritchard,  R.  B.  Lodge,  Major  Lysaght, 
Arthur  Allingham,  C.  E.  Pearce,  James  Cadett,  J.  Bulbeck, 
T.  Bedding,  J.  J.  Acworth,  A.  J.  Gelding,  W.  Thomas,  R. 
Child  Bayley,  F.  Carruthers  Gould,  0.  Huskisson,  General 
Burlton,  E.  J.  Wall,  Chas.  F.  Robinson,  Rev.  J.  R.  C.  Gale, 
Messrs.  C.  R.  Rowe,  G.  Davison,  Harvey  Liihr,  J.  Fuerst, 
Horsley  Hinton,  Rev.  R.  Fowler,  Messrs.  E.  Calland,  A.  Mackie, 
H.  Hay  Cameron,  Wilson  Noble,  <tc. 

*  «-  « 

FnoTOGJt.irnr  in  the  Technology  of  Ex]>losives  is  the  title  of 
a  paper  recently  read  before  the  Federated  Institution  of 
Mining  Engineers  by  Mr.  Alfred  Sierch.  The  aim  of  the 
author  was  to  utilise  photography  as  a  means  of  measuring 
the  nature  and  intensity  of  explosive  ilashes,  so  as  to  confirm 
the  generally  accepted  opinion  that  the  safety  of  an  explosive 
increases  in  proportion  as  the  ilash  decreases.  Mr.  Sierch 
finds  that  photography  affords  a  better  means  of  determining 
the  nature  and  manner  of  the  decomposition  of  the  explosive 
than  either  analysis  or  ignition  tests,  excluding,  moreover, 
when  carefully  employed,  all  risk  of  error.  Photography  shows 
imdoubtedly  that  each  variety  of  explosive  is  characterised  by 
its  distinctive  flash,  this  being  especially  manifested  by  photo- 
graphic pictures  obtained  in  the  case  of  two  different  explosives 
suspended  one  above  the  other  and  ignited  simultaneously. 
This  fact  by  itself,  he  adds,  indicates  a  certain  regularity  of 
decomposition  and  invites  one  to  a  closer  investigation.  To 
the  expert  it  foreshadows  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  clearer 
insight  into  the  value  of  an  explosive  material,  it  being  im- 
portant to  him  to  ascertain  in  the  quickest  manner  the  action 
of  the  individual  constituents,  the  correctness  of  the  method 
of  preparation,  and  the  influence  of  the  different  mixtures. 
To  the  mining  engineer'  it  will  afford  a  ready  means  for  con- 
vincing himself  in  the  simplest  manner  of  the  relative  security 
of  the  explosives  employed,  as  few  collieries  are  provided  with 
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an  experimental  galleiy  suitable  for  making  experiments  with 
explosives,  and,  moreover,  such  tests  occupy  much  more  time 
than  is  required  for  taking  a  photograph. 


Mr.  SiERCH  then  goes  on  to  detail  the  results  of  a  number 
of  experiments  in  photographing  explosive  compounds,  thirty- 
three  excellent  collotype  reproductions  from  his  negatives 
being  appended  to  the  paper.  A  sketch  of  the  photographic 
installation  is  given,  from  which  it  appears  that  Mr.  Sierch's 
method  of  working  was  to  place  the  camera  on  a  studio  stand 
behind  a  wooden  partition,  a  small  movable  frame  providing 
an  opening  for  the  lens.  The  camera  was  situated  about 
seven  feet  from  the  suspended  cartridge.  The  photographs 
were  taken  at  night  time,  the  cartridges  being  electrically 
exploded.  We  have  no  doubt  that  to  mining  engineers  Mr. 
Sierch's  singularly  successful  results  will  be  instructive  and 

valuable. 

*  *  # 

Messrs.  W.  Watson  &  Sons,  of  313,  High  Holborn,  inform 
us  that  they  are  about  to  put  on  the  market  a  very  much 
improved  foim  of  focus  tube,  in  which  the  electrodes  are 
widely  separated,  so  that  there  is  no  chance  of  sparking 
between  them  outside  the  tuba;  also,  by  a  simple  device, 
the  whole  of  the  cathodic  stream  impinges  upon  the  plati- 
num anode,  and  a  special  metal  is  used  by  means  of  which 
hydrogen  is  stored,  and  when  the  tube  gets  high  in  vacuum  it 
is  only  necessary  for  it  to  be  warmed  by  a  spirit  lamp  for  it  to 
be  at  once  brought  to  the  desired  pitch  of  exhaustion.  Messrs. 
Watson  state  these  tubes  are  much  more  brilliant  than  any 
other  form  that  they  have  yet  seen. 


Mr.  C.  p.  Goerz,  of  Berlin,  the  maker  of  the  well-known 
double  anastigmat  lenses,  was  recently  the  recipient  at  the 
hands  of  the  German  Emperor  of  a  gold  medal  presented  by 
the  State  for  industrial  progress. 


ACETYLENE  AND  THE  FIRE  INSURANCE 
COMPANIES. 

We  deem  it  advisable,  in  the  light  of  the  result  of  certain 
inquiries  we  have  been  making,  to  expand  the  remarks  we 
made  on  this  subject  last  week,  and  to  utter  a  word  of  caution 
to  our  reader?.  Those  who  are  professionally  engaged  in 
photography  know  too  well  the  heavy  burden  the  insurance 
offices  lay  on  their  shoulders.  Photography,  which  nowadajs, 
in  its  procesfes,  actually  involves  less  risk  of  fire  than  keeping  a 
draper's  shop,  'u  treated  as  a  hazardous  risk,  and  photographers' 
policies  carry  twice  or  thrice  the  premium  paid  by  the 
average  insurer.  It  is  most  difficult  to  understand  why  it 
should  be  so;  but,  when  the  officers  of  the  companies  are  in- 
teirogated,  they  sjy,  in  effect,  that  the  heads  of  the  societies 
or  companies  meet  periodically  to  compare  notes,  and  the 
result  has  been  to  show  thit  so  many  claims  have  been  made 
by  photographers  that  the  high  rate  asked  is  necessary.  One 
reason  they  give  is  that,  when  a  fire  does  occur,  the  losses  are 
always  heavy  on  account  of  the  easily  damaged  nature  of  tbe 
stock.  We  can  scarcely  believe  this.  A  few  rolls  of  silk,  for 
example,  might  represent  many  score  of  pounds,  and  a  jet 
of  water  or  the   action    of  heat  might  damage  them  easily. 


Possibly  ill  luck  usually  attends  the  photographer  in  this 
direction.  We  know  of  one  professional  photographer  who 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  six  or  seven  fires  in  the  town 
of  his  adoption,  and  whose  ill  luck  was  so  persistent  that  he 
had  other  fires  again  when  he  commenced  business  afreth  in 
another  town.  As  he  appears  now  to  be  permanently  re- 
siding abroad,  where  he  went  with  some  haste  after  his  last 
fire,  he  would  not  have  to  be  reokooed  with.  Perhaps  the 
insurance  companies  have  experience  of  other  equally  unlucky 
men  in  the  photographic  ranks.  Be  that  as  it  may,  our 
readers  may  rest  assured  they  will  not  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
conveniences  promised  from  the  usa  of  acetylene  gas  without 
paying  for  them. 

The  following  two  paragraphs  are  verbatim,  extracts  from  one 
of  the  leading  organs  of  the  insurance  interests,  and  nothing 
stronger  could  well  be  said  : — 

"The  Latest  Danger. 

"  We  have  warned  our  readers  several  times  against  the  dangers 
of  acetylene  gas,  and  following  close  upon  our  prophecies  comes  the 
record  of  terrible  explosions  which  have  taken  place  both  in  Paris 
and  in  Lyons.  By  some  accident,  either  by  a  blow  or  the  breaking 
of  a  screw,  the  contents  of  a  cylinder  were  resolved  into  their 
original  constituents,  hydrogen  and  carbon.  Two  men  were  instantly 
killed,  and  every  wiadow  in  the  factory  was  smashed  to  atoms. 
This  acetylene  was  used  for  lighting  purposes.  It  is  produced  by 
lime  and  carbon,  through  the  intermediary  of  the  electric  furnace^, 
forming  carbide  of  calcium.  It  is  highly  explosive  and  excessively 
dangerous,  and  iire  insurance  companies  had  better  take  instant 
steps  to  protect  themselves  against  this  new  danger. 

"  The  second  accident  was  at  a  caftS  at  Lyons,  where  the  place  was 
entirely  wrecked,  and  the  proprietor  and  his  wife  sustained  dreadful 
injuries.  The  explosion  was  due  to  the  defective  fittings  of  the 
caf6  where  it  took  place,  acetylene  being  used  for  producing  the! 
light." 

"The  Latest  Explosive. 

"We  observe  that  a  large  industry  has  been  created  in  the  manu- 
facture of  carbide  of  calcium,  which  is,  so  to  speak,  the  reservoir  o? 
acetylene  gas.  We  have  had  objections  of  a  more  or  less  pronounced 
character  to  gasolene,  naphthaline,  and  the  various  forms  in  which, 
the  refined  products  of  petroleum  have  been  used  in  this  and  other 
countries,  but,  of  all  the  dangeous  chemical  compounds  which  havo 
ever  been  submitted  to  the  ordinary  householder  or  the  commercial 
man,  there  is  nothing  that  can  even  distantly  approach  acetylene 
gas.  We  consider  this  is,  without  exception,  the  most  dangerous 
compound  that  has  ever  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  public 
in  the  character  of  an  illuminant,  and  we  think  that  its  use  should 
be  absolutely  debarred  by  fire  insurance  companies  under  any  and 
all  conditions,  at  least  for  the  present.  The  adoption  of  acetylene 
gas  for  illuminating  purposes  should  promptly  render  any  risk  unin- 
surable, no  matter  of  what  class.  This  is  all  we  have  to  say  on  the 
subject  at  present,  but  what  we  say  is  written  after  due  deliberation 
and  with  full  knowledge  of  the  subject." 

As  there  is  every  probalrlity  of  numerous  at'empts  being 
made  duiiug  the  wmter  to  utilise  the  enormous  advantages 
possessed  by  the  ne*  illummant,  we  put  ourselves  in  communi- 
cation with  a  fe*  typical  insurance  offices  in  London  and  in  tho 
North  ;  they  were  the  Phcouix,  the  Sun,  and  the  Manchester  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  and  we  stated  that  their  replies  were  for 
publication,  in  full  or  iu  abbCraut,  in  these  pages.  The  letters 
are  very  unsatisfactory,  and  are  appended  below.  We  selected 
the  three  companies  named  as  being  offices  of  large  and  repre- 
sentative businesses.  Of  couise,  there  were  dozens  of  others  that 
would  have  answered  our  purpose  equally  well.  Our  questions 
asked,  What  position  the  offices  took  with  regard  to  the  use 
and  manufacture  on  a  small  scale  of  acetylene  gas,  itc,  and 
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whether  their  existing  policies  would  permit  its  employment,  or 
'the  storage  of  small  quantities  of  the  calcium  carbide  1 
The  reply  from  the  Phoenix  reads  : — 

"  In  reply  to  your  letters  of  the  19th  and  2l8t  inst.,  we  beg  to 
•State  that  the  offices  generally  do  not  like  the  use  of  acetylene  gas." 

From  the  Sun  we  have : — ■ 

"  I  regret  that,  as  this  subject  is  stiU  under  the  consideration  of 
'the  offices,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  a  definite  answer  to  your 
'inquiry.  For  myself  I  may,  however,  say  that,  so  far  as  I  have  gone, 
I  incline  to  the  opinion  that,  with  certain  safeguards  relating  to  the 
place  where  the  gas  is  made  and  to  the  storage  of  the  carbide,  the 
•use  of  acetylene  gas  is  not  more  hazardous  than  that  of  ordinary 
•coal  gas." 

The  Manchester  Fire  Insurance  Company  say  : — 

"  ACETYLBNB  GaS. 

"As  a  safe  means  of  using  this  gas  as  an  illuminant  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  yet  discovered,  our  office  are  not  at  present  pre- 
rpared  to  allow  its  use  on  premises  they  insure." 

No  words  of  ours  are  needed  to  point  the  moral  here.  It  is 
perfectly  evident  that,  if  any  photographer  use  or  make  acety- 
'lene  gas,  he  does  it  at  his  own  risk.  If  its  use  should  be 
attended  by  any  untoward  event  in  the  shape  of  a  fire,  he 
would  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  redress  from 
the  office  he  was  insured  in,  and  that,  if  he  received  any  com- 
pensation at  all,  it  would  in  all  probability  be  in  the  nature 
•of  a  compromise,  and  would  not  cover  the  amount  of  his  losses. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  the  advice  we  would  give  to  every 
'photographer  who  contemplates  experiments  with  acetylene 
would  be  that,  before  commencing  any  work  at  all,  he  should 
•caU  in  a  representative  of  the  office  he  is  insured  in,  show  him 
the  apparatus  to  be  used,  and  ask  for  official  sanction  to  use  it 
and  to  store  a  specified  amount  of  carbide  under  whatever  con- 
ditions of  storage  that  may  be  required  of  him.  This  obtained, 
he  should  have  his  policy  endorsed  with  the  company's  per- 
onission. 

Beyond  that,  there  is  no  room  for  us  to  say  more,  and  we 
•earnestly  trust  our  reniarks  may  not  fall  on  deaf  ears. 


The  Future  President  of  the  R.A.— The  question  that  is 
■now  exercising  the  mind  of  the  Art  world  is.  Who  is  to  be  the  new 
President  of  the  Itoyal  Academy  f  This  question,  if  not  actually 
•decided,  will,  at  least,  be  discussed  at  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Academy,  which  takes  place  next  week.  The  general  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  Mr.  Val  Prinsep  is  "  first  favourite,"  and  Mr.  W.  B. 
Richmond  second.  Many  artists,  however,  think  the  honour  should 
igoto  Mr.  Briton  Kiviere.  It  is  said  that  it  is  the  first-named 
igentleman's  social  position,  rather  than  his.  artistic  abilities,  that  has 
•eecured  him  the  probable  distinction.  Whoever  is  elected  as 
President,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  enjoy  the  honour  longer  than 
<lid  his  predecessor,  the  late  Sir  John  Millais. 


A  Ttoxr  Fraud. — •We  have  often  had  to  expose  impositions  in 
connexion  with  photography — the  coupon  frauds  and  the  free-por- 
•trait  business,  for  instance.  The  latest  thing  is  that  of  a  man  named 
Mayers,  who  was  last  week  charged  at  the  Reading  Quarter  Sessions 
•on  ten  counts  with  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences.  His  dodge 
was  to  advertise  to  send  a  handsome  enlarged  portrait,  and  a  free 
•coupdn,  for  a  word-counting  competition,  to  every  one  who  would  send 
him  a  small  portrait  and  7«.  The  first  prize  was  to  be  1000/ ,  the  second 
a  villa  worth  500^.,  and  no  end  of  prizss  of  less  value.  Some  coupons 
were  sent,  but  no  handsome  enlarged  portraits.  Mr.  Mayers  will 
•have  no  opportunity  of  executing  orders  for  some  time  to  come,  as 
"the  'Court  sentenced  ihim  to  -eight  months'  imprisonment.     It  is  ex- 


traordinary how  easily  the  British  public  ia  "  gulled "  in  connexion 
with  photography. 

Another  Application  of  the  X  Rays. — At  an  inquiry, 
last  week,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  death  of  a  person  who  had  been 
attended  for  cancer  by  an  alleged  specialist,  the  question  was  again 
raised  as  to  the  genuineness  of  a  diploma  that  waa  produced.  While 
questioning  one  of  the  witnesses  as  to  some  clear,  and  some  "  blurred," 
names  upon  it,  the  Coroner  (Mr.  Braxton  Hicks)  remarked  to  him, 
according  to  the  reports  in  the  daily  papers:  "I  may  tell  you  that  we 
have  had  the  Rontgen  rays  through  it,  and  so  we  know  all  about  it." 
The  Coroner  then  produced  a  photograph  of  the  certificate,  which 
showed  that  there  was,  or  had  been,  some  old  writing  under -the 
names.  It  is  further  stated  that  "  the  Rontgen  rays  showed  that  the 
parchment,  where  the  pames  were  written,  was  particularly  thin,  as 
if  something  had  been  rubbed  out  and  other  names  filled  in."  It  is  a 
little  difficult  to  conceive,  from  the  reports  of  the  case,  what  has 
been  achieved  by  the  Rontgen  rays  that  could  not  be  as  well  done  by 
ordinary  photography.  The  parchment  was  thinner  where  the 
erasure  is  said  to  have  been  made  than  in  other  parts,  and  that  is 
precisely  what  photography  would  have  revealed,  as  well  as  a 
difference  in  colour  of  the  two  inks.  By  the  way,  is  not  parchment, 
thick  or  thin,  transparent  to  the  Rontgen  rays  ?  We  should  like  to 
know  a  little  more  about  the  application  of  the  rays,  in  this  instance, 
than  is  given  in  the  reports  that  have  appeared  in  the  daily  press. 


The  Pharmaceutical  Society  and  Its  Prosecutions. 

—Judges  who  have  to  try  the  vexatious  actions  so  often  brought  by 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  or  Trades  Union,  have  frequently 
expressed  regret  that  they  have  no  option  in  the  matter,  but  must 
impose  the  five-pound  fine.  They  sometimes,  however,  emphasise 
their  expressions  by  refusing  to  give  costs,  or  reducing  them  to  the 
lowest  possible  point.  The  Society  recently  proceeded,  in  the 
Sheffield  County  Court,  against  a  ^firm  of  wholesale  grocers  for 
selling  a  bottle  of  Teasdale's  chlorodine,  because  it  contains  a  trace 
of  morphine.  When  Judge  Waddy  gave  judgment,  which  he  said 
he  was  obliged  to  do  in  favour  of  the  plaintiffs,  he  reserved  the 
question  of  costs.  Subsequently  he  found  that  costs  must  follow, 
and  he  cut  them  down  to  the  lowest  possible,  remarking  that  he 
gave  costs  because  he  was  compelled  to  do  so ;  had  he  the  power,  he 
would  not  do  it.  ..^^^__^^__^___ 

In  all  these  prosecutions  the  penalties  and  costs  go  to  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  who  make  a  good  thing  out  of  them,  and 
also  the  fines  paid  them  to  avoid  proceedings.  How  different  is  the 
case  with  the  medical  profession!  At  the  meeting  of  the  Incor- 
porated Medical  Practitioners'  Association,  on  Thursday,  last  week, 
Mr.  Geo.  Brown,  in  advocating  the  amendment  of  the  Medical  Acts, 
said  that  the  Incorporated  Society  should  have  the  power  to 
prosecute  every]  unqualified  practitioner ;  and  also  that  the  fines 
should  go  to  the  Council,  and  not  to  the  police,  adding,  that  it  was 
unfair  that  medical  men  should  be  caUed  upon  to  pay  all  the 
expenses  in  connexion  with  the  prosecution  of  those  who  were 
practising  illegally.  It  is  pretty  certain  that,  if  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  was  situated  as  the  medical  profession  is,  as  regards  the 
fines  and  costs,  we  should  hear  far  less  of  their  vexatious  pro- 
secutions, alleged  to  be  instituted  for  the  safety  of  the  public  ? 


The  Druggists'  Trades  Union  naturally  feel  aggrieved  that  the 
public  are  aware  that  proprietary  medicines  having  the  Government 
stamp  are  the  same,  whether  purchased  at  the  grocer's  or  the  oil  shop 
for  ninepence  or  tenpence,  as  they  get  them  from  the  registered  phar- 
maceutical Ichemist  for  one  shilling  and  three  half-pence.  Hence,  if 
one  of  these  medicines  happen  to  contain  ever  so  small  a  trace  of  one 
of  the  things  named  in  their  Act,  they  are  at  once  down  upon'  the  • 
seller.  However,  the  larger  proportion  of  the  patent  mediotnes  do 
not  contain  any  of  the  scheduled  articles,  and  they  can  therefore  be  ' 
vended  by  any  one,  and  the  Pharmaceutical  Trade  Union  are  helpless 
in  the  matter,  so  far.  But  now  the  druggists  are  trying  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  manufacturers,  to  prevent  their  goods  being 
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sold  at  the  prices  they  now  are  at  the  oil>hop  and  grocer's.    If  they 
do  not  do  this,  will  they  be  boycotted  ? 

At  the  Lambeth  County  Court  a  shopkeeper  was  recently  mulct 
in  a  penalty  and  costs  for  seUing  a  small  quantity  of  oxalic  acid,  and 
also  for  using  the  words  "consulting  chemist"  on  his  facia  and  on 
his  kbels.  What  say  ye  to  this,  ye  F.C.S.'s  ^  A  man,  whatever  his 
qualifications,  must  not,  according  to  this  obnoxious  Act,  use  the 
word  "chemist,"  unless  he  is  registered  by  the  Pharmaceuticia 
Society,  even  when  it  is  prefixed  by  such  terms  as  "  photographic, 
■"consulting,"  &c.  Some  of  our  correspondents  have  claimed  that  it 
is  for  the  safety  of  the  public  that  the  Act  was  framed.  But  how 
often  are  registered  chemists  censured  for  the  careless  way  they 
have  vended  poisons  to  suicides,  and  for  not  complying  with  the 
law ;  though  who  ever  heard  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  taking 
action  in  the  matter  against  them  f 


FOREIGN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 
Plattnotype  Printing:. — Herr  Joe  points  out,  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Pliotographisches  Wochenblatt,  that,  for  the  hot-bath 
process,  fairly  dense  negatives  are  required,  whilst  for  the  cold  bath 
much  thinner  may  be  used.  For  obtaining  more  brilliant  pictures, 
he  states  that  the  hot-bath  developer  should  be  diluted  with  from 
two  to  six  times  the  quantity  of  water,  or  else  two  to  five  per  cent, 
of  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  should  be  added. 
The  cold  bath  is  to  be  preferred,  and,  by  warming  the  developer, 
much  warmt-r  tones  are  to  be  obtained.  He  ascribes  the  yellowing 
of  the  paper  to  the  combination  of  the  iron  salts  of  the  sensitising 
solution  with  the  fibres  of  the  paper,  and  states  that  old  paper 
always  gives  yellow  whites. 

Tlie  Chemical  Intensity  of  Xilgrht.— An  important  paper 
has  just  been  presentt-d  to  the  Vienpa  Academy  of  Sciences  by  Pro- 
fessor Wiesner  on  the  chemical  iiltensity  of  light.  The  process 
adopted  was  very  similar  to  the  photographic  method  of  Bunsen  and 
Roscre,  and  it  seems  from  his  report  that  the  greatest  chemical 
activity  of  the  light  is  not  always  at  noon,  but  sometimes  even  as  early 
ak  eleven  a.m.,  and,  further,  that  at  Cairo,  even  with  a  perfectly  clear 
sky,  there  was  a  strong  depression  of  chemical  power.  Taking  the 
paper  all  round,  it  may  be  a.ssumed  that  the  generally  accepted  theory 
of  the  grt-ater  actinic  power  of  the  light  is  that  it  is  in  the  morning, 
and,  whilst  at  corresponding  times  in  the  evening  the  light  is  poorer, 
it  agrees  with  the  results  obtaint^d  by  Professor  Wiesner. 


A  Mew  Application  of  Fhotogrrapliy. — Mr.  Poulson,  of 
lily  Itidge,  New  York,  has  built  for  himself  a  new  house,  which, 
should  it  be  followed,  would  open  up  yet  another  new  field  for  the 
application  of  photography.  The  new  house  is  built  entirely  of 
metal,  iron,  with  copper  as  the  decorative  material,  and  most  of  the 
decorations  are  produced  by  galvano-plastic  methods.  As  this  metal 
can  be  deposited  upon  reliefs  produced  by  photography,  it  would  be 
decidedly  a  big  thing  for  photography  to  have  our  houses  decorated 
by  galvanoplastic  plaques,  tiles,  &c.,  from  photographs  from  Nature, 
or  copies  of  well-known  pictures,  frescoes,  and  other  decorative 
objects.  Naturally,  one  wonders  whether  iron  would  stand  the 
weather.  Some  years  back,  the  lay  journalist  said  aluminium 
houses  were  to  be  the  next  development  in  "  Hausindustrie." 


PhotOKTapUc  Bas  Rellefia.-^The  examples  of  has  reliefs, 
shown  recently  by  Mr.  Tabcr  at  the  Hotel  Cecil,  in  the  Strand, 
remind  one  of  the  old  methods  of  photo-sculpture,  and  the  more 
recent  methods  of  making  not  only  bas  relievo,  but  also  intaglio 
plaques,  a  process  for  making  which  was  patented  not  long  ago. 
nut  there  is  one  method  of  making  bas  reliefs  by  photography  which 
has  received  but  little  notice,  and  yet  which  might  be  exceedingly 
useful.  Every  visitor  to  the  Natural  History  Museum  at  South 
Kensington  must  have  noticed  the  casts  of  fishes,  and  other  reptiles, 
many  of  which  are  not  quite  so  perfect  anatomically  as  they  might 
be.  Why  not,  then,  adopt  the  suggestion,  recently  made  on  the 
Continent,  of  making  radiographs  of  the  internal  structure  of  fishes, 
birds,  and  suchlike  creatures,  printing  from  the  negatives  thus 
obtained  on  a  thick  film  of  bichromated  gelatine,  and  after  treat- 
ment with  water,  to  dissolve  out  the  soluble  gelatine,  and  cast  into  the 
mould  thus  obtained  liquid  plaster  of  Paris;  or  the  mould  might 
even  be  used  for  producmg  galvano-plastic  deposits  of  copper  ? 


Keeplngr  Developers  Indefinitely.—  M.  Ilombl^,  a  well- 
known  amateur  of  Antwerp,  bas  added  yet  another  terror  to  photo- 
graphy. Some  amateurs,  not  content  with  a  developer  which  will 
k"ep  for  a  week  or  two,  have  devised  certain  formulse  which 
will  keep  their  developing  power  for  months.  Now,  M.  Hombl6, 
recognising  that  oxygen  is  the  enemy  that  has  to  be  combated, 
suggests  adding  to  every  bottle  of  developer  a  small  piece  of 
calcium  carbide,  which  would  give  oS  acetylene,  which  woulcP 
naturally  drive  out  the  air  and  fill  the  bottle  with  Cfl^,  in 
which  the  developer  will  keep  for  ever  and  a  day.  Might  one 
not  ask  what  becomes  of  the  calcium?  would  it  not  form  calcium 
carbonate,  supposing  that  an  alkaline  carbonate  were  present,  and 
thus  set  free  a  caustic  alkali,  which  is  not  always  desirable?  and, 
de  plus,  is  not  acetylene,  j>er  te,  a  rtducer  of  every  silver  haloid? 
We  think  so. 

A  Simple  Combined  Bath. — For  some  time  the  tendency  in 
toning  baths  for  gelatino-chloride  paper  has  been  towards  the  simple 
sulphocyanide  and  gold  bath,  and  many  and  virulent  have  been  the 
attacks  on  the  combined  bath.  Analysing  these,  one  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  practically  the  lead,  alum,  and  acids  are  the  chief 
enemies  against  whom  these  attacks  have  been  levelled.  Now  comes 
Dr.  John  Nicol,  of  the  Ainericnn  Amateur  Photoi/raphei;  to  the  front 
and  couches  his  lanse  in  favour  of  the  simple  combined  bath 
composed  of  A,  hypo  400  grains,  water  3  ounces ;  B,  chloride  of  gold 
1  grain,  water  1  ounce ;  add  B  to  A.  In  this  the  prints  tone  readily, 
and  merely  require  a  bath  of  salt  and  water  and  washing  after 
to  be  permanent,  but  he  spoils  the  whole  thing  by  saying  that- 
the  prints  need  not  be  washed  first.  It  is  generally  understood  that; 
all  gelatino  and  coUodio-chloride  papers  contain  free  organic  acid, 
such  as  citric  or  tartaric  as  preservative.  Might  one  ask  whether 
these  would  not  decompose  the  hypo,  giving  rise  to  the  formation 
of  silver  subsulphide,  so  called  by  Bothamley,  which  is  generally 
called  sulphur  toning  ? 


ON  PHOTOGRAPHING  OIL  PAINTINGS,  WITH  SPECIAL 

REFERENCE  TO  STRAMONIUM   AS  COLOUR   SBNSITISER. 
[American  Journal  of  Photoffraphj.l 
We  think  it  may  safely  be  said  that  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  photo- 
graphic practice  presents  moie  difficulties  tbau  copying  of  oil  paintings  if 
one  has  desire  to  correctly  render  the  colour  tone  values  of  ihe  originals. 

We  remember  the  expedients  bad  recourse  to  in  the  da;s  of  wet-plate 
supremacy  and  the  dissatisfaction  at  the  results  when  compared  with  lb 
fine  engraving  from  the  same  subject. 

We  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  victory  of  the  graver  over  the 
sunbeam,  pleading  the  limitations  of  our  arc  in  txtenuation,  and  secretly 
sighing  for  some  process  which  might  translate  more  literally  the  deUcacy 
and  depth  of  relative  tone. 

We  forget  the  exact  date,  but  know  it  was  early  in  the  history  of  photo- 
graphy that  Becquerel  showed  that  chlorophyl  made  plates  from  one- fifth 
to  one-tenth  as  sensitive  to  red  of  the  speotrum  as  to  the  blue  or  violet. 

Then  Mr.  Tres  and  Dr.  Vogel  followed  with  their  important  discoveries 
in  orthochromatic  photography. 

We  remember  employing  these  colour  sensitisera  and  also  the  yellow 
screen,  but  our  results  were  of  a  rather  flat,  tame,  and  unprofitable 
(especially  commercially)  nature  and  abandoned,  having  to  concent  our- 
selves and  our  patrons  with  smudges  ol  dark  for  the  brilliant  red,  yellows 
and  greens  of  the  painting,  and  pleading  that  all  blues  took  light  and 
without  detail  or  gradations. 

When  gelatino-bromide  plates  attained  supremacy  we  were  rejoiced  to 
see  that  the  bromide  of  silver  more  correctly  ttanslated  the  adactinio  rays 
than  iodised  collodion.  Though  far  fro  n  the  true  relations,  yet  often 
when  the  exposures  were  prolonged  and  very  senaitiVe  plates  used  behind 
a  vellow  glass  screen,  excellent  results  followed  in  particnlar  cases,  even 
without  staining  the  film,  and  we  were  presumptuous  to  maintain  that  the 
claim  to  orthocbromitio  effect  was  a  scientitic  delusion.  £ut  further 
experience  convinced  us  of  our  error.  We  found  that  the  yellow  screen 
and  plenty  of  time  did  nut  always  give  ua  the  wished-for  results — merely 
a  flattening  of  the  blue  and  violet  portion  of  the  painting  and  a  general 
tamenesB  of  (he  whole. 

There  is  no  truth  in  the  assertion  sometimes  made  by  superficial 
observers  that  the  yellow  screen  alone  will  produce  as  good  results  as  the 
combiued  action  of  the  screen  and  sensitiser. 

Now,  if  it  is  at  all  neceasary  to  preserve  in  the  copy  the  coi  r  ct  values  of 
the  painting  to  give  an  idea  of  its  artistic  qnalitiea,  orthochromatic  and 
orthochromatic  plates  only  can  be  used  till  we  find  some  other  method. 

We  have  been  shown  prints  from  negatives  of  oil  paintings  declared  to 
have  been  made  on  ordinary  brom-silvir-gelatine  plates,  with  no  other 
expedient  than  the  interposition  of  colour  screens. 

Possibly  and  probably  they  may  deceive  those  for  whom  they  are 
intended,  who  look  only  at  the  final  results  and  care  nothing  for  the 
means,  but  it  does  not  require  much  photographic  experience  or  even  the 
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best  of  eyes  to  detect  the  work  of  the  retoncber,  an  elaborate  work  which 
must  have  taken  hours  to  do  and  have  cost  considerable  money  to  effect 
upon  the  negative  in  approximating  to  the  colour-tone  values  of  the 
original.  The  fine  stipple  of  the  pencil  could  be  detected  with  very  slight 
magnification. 

We  have  seen  two  to  three  dollars'  worth  of  retouching  made  upon  a 
four  by  five  negative.  We  think  photography  can  claim  but  little  share  in 
the  successful  result;  at  least  the  colour  screen  can  demand  small 
thanks  for  the  contribution. 

It  is  hardly  just  to  seek  to  nullify  the  triumph  obtained  by  patient 
investigation,  by  assertions  of  having  no  truth,  and  to  seek  to  substantiate 
the  declaration  by  falsifying  results. 

All  honour  to  those  who  have  laboured  in  orthochromatic  photography, 
and  all  gratitude  for  the  generous  publication  of  the  results. 

Orthochromatic  photography  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  although  not  yet 
attained  to  perfection. 

The  majority  of  failures  can  be  traced  to  careless  or  imperfect  manipu- 
lation and  from  the  employment  of  plates  not  freshly  prepared. 

To  be  successful  orthochromatically,  make  your  own  plates  just  as  you 
need  them,  handle  them  with  the  greatest  care,  in  almost  total  darkness, 
and  develop  them  under  cover  in  the  most  subdued  light,  only  occasionally 
looking  at  them  to  note  the  progress  of  development. 

I  have  employed  the  orthochromatic  plate  especially  for  copying  oil 
portraits,  and  for  that  purpose  have  found  the  following  method  most 
successful : — 

Select  a  brand  of  plates  of  a  high  degree  of  sensitiveness  and  of  a 
thickly  coated  emulsion.  After  thoroughly  dusting  the  film,  place  it  on  a 
bath  composed  as  follows : — 

Strong  ammonia  1  drachm. 

Water 14  ounces. 

Let  it  lie  about  a  minute.  The  object  of  the  immersion  is  both  to  soften 
the  film,  and  also  to  render  it  more  sensitive. 

This  operation  must  be  done  with  the  least  ruby  light  possible. 

After  the  plate  has  been  uniformly  moistened,  remove  it  and  drain 
the  edges  on  bibulous  paper.  It  is  now  ready  for  the  colour  sensitiser, 
which  is  made  as  follows  : — 

Alcoholic  tincture  of  thorn  apple  1  drachm. 

Water 10  ounces. 

Thorn  apple  is  the  ordinary  Jamestown  or  Jimson  weed  which  grows  so 
plentifully  on  waste  places,  the  Datura  stramonium  of  the  botanist. 

I  make  use  of  the  green  burrs  or  seed  vessels,  macerating  two  in  an 
ounce  of  strong  alcohol  over  night,  and  employ  1  drachm  to  the  10  or 
12  ounces  of  water.  The  plate  is  allowed  to  remain  in  this  a  minute 
or  two,  covered  and  rocked  in  two  directions  to  ensure  even  absorption. 
The  plate  is  then  drained  on  blotting-paper  and  dried  in  absolute 
darkness. 

I  have  found  the  stramonium  solution  superior  to  others  in  the  render- 
ing of  the  reds  and  yellows,  and  the  blues,  purples,  and]violets  are  rendered 
with  much  more  detail. 

Vermilion,  Venetian  red,  cinnabar,  Indian  red,  light  red,  carmine,  rose 
pink,  maroon,  scarlet,  cherry,  garnet,  crimson  madder,  pink  and  light 
blue  are  given  with  about  the  same  intensity.  Yellow,  lemon,  gamboge, 
cadmium,  ochre,  Naples  yellow,  orange,  orange  having  about  the  same 
intensity  as  cobalt  blue,  violet  and  dark  purple  like  light  red.  But  the 
greens,  both  dark  and  light,  are  unaffected  and  no  better  than  ordinary 
plates.  Hence  the  process  is  of  no  value  in  copying  landscapes  where 
the  green  predominates,  but  for  portraiture  it  is  admirable,  rendering  the 
flesh  tints  excellently  and  the  yellow  and  red  or  blue  draperies. 

I  make  use  of  a  deep  yellow  screen  placed  behind  the  lens.  The 
exposure  is  about  ten  to  twenty  times  as  long  as  for  the  normal  plate. 

Any  of  the  ordinary  developers  can  be  used.  I  prefer  the  following 
alkaline  pyro : — 

A. 

Sulphite  soda 10  ounces. 

Salsoda 5      „ 

Water  60      „ 

B. 

Pyro   1  ounce. 

Sulphite  soda    ^    1  drachm. 

Sulphuric  acid 15  drops. 

Water 6  ounces. 

For  development,  1  drachm  B  to  1  ounce  of  A,  and  4  to  G  ounces  water. 

The  yellow  screen  is  made  by  adding  alcoholic  solution  of  primrose 
yellow  to  plain  collodion.  The  glass  must  be  plate  glass,  to  avoid 
distortion. 

The  process  can  be  advantageously  employed  in  copying  old  engravings 
which  age  has  yellowed,  and  which  present  so  much  difficulty  with 
ordinary  plates. 

I  have  not  tried  the  stramonium  sensitiser  with  the  yellow  light  of 
petroleum  without  the  screen.  If  the  light  of  coal  oil  can  be  employed, 
the  time  of  exposure  can  be  greatly  reduced. 

Of  course,  there  are  devices  for  Ughting  the  subject  most  advantageously, 
but  the  practical  worker  is  well  acquainted  with  them,  as  they  are  easily 
accessible  to  the  amateur.  Johk  Babil£it. 


IS  A  YELLOW  SOBEEN  NECESSABY  IN  USING  ISOCHBOMATIO 
PLATES  FOE  LANDSCAPE  AND  STUDIO  W0BK7 

[Pbotograplilo  Timet.] 

Of  course,  it  iB  not  necettary.  The  question,  put  more  accurately,  woald  be, 
"  Is  there  any  appreciable  benefit  in  the  use  of  isoohromatic  plates  in  land- 
scape and  studio  work  without  a  yellow  screen  ? "  The  qaeation  is  one 
that  sounds  as  if  a  quite  definite  answer  should  be  forthcoming  at  once, 
but  it  is  not.  Briefly  stated,  its  present  position  is  this :  The  makers  of 
isochromatio  plates  all  state  that  these  have  %  distinct  advantage  over 
ordinary  plates  for  landscapes  (at  any  rate)  without  a  yellosr  screen.  A 
few  of  the  users  of  them  say  the  same,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  these 
have  made  comparative  tests  with  that  accuracy  that  would  be  neoeasar/ 
to  establish  the  claim.  If  asked  how  they  know  there  is  an  advanttge. 
the  answer  is  generally  something  such  as,  "  Oh,  just  look  at  that !  I 
could  have  got  nothing  like  that  with  an  ordinary  plate."  But  this  i« 
not  enough. 

As  it  seems  to  me  undoubtedly  the  case  that,  could  it  be  fully  e»tabli»hed 
that  isochromatic  plates  will  show  even  a  moderate  advantage  in  landtcapf 
and  portrait  work  without  a  screen,  they  loould  entirely  supersede  othef 
plates,  it  is  worth  trying  to  find  what  evidence  there  is  one  way  or  tha 
other.  It  is  only  that  bugbear,  the  yellow  screen,  that  prevents  photo- 
graphers from  taking  to  isochromatic  plates  for  ordinary  work  as  well  a|» 
for  special  work. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must,  of  course,  be  at  once  admitted  that,  tor 
sunset  effects,  or  any  kind  of  photography  when  the  light  is  yellow,  they 
show  a  decided  advantage ;  but  we  are  not  considering  these  special  cases, 
but  rather  the  usual  run  of  those  in  which  the  light  is  white.' 

A  London  maker  of  an  excellent  brand  of  orthochromatic  plates  has 
the  temerity  to  send  out  as  an  advertisement  two  landscape  prints — the 
same  snbject — one  purporting  to  be  printed  from  a  negative  on  an 
ordinary  plate,  the  other  on  an  orthochromatic  plate  witliout  yellow 
screen.  1  say  temerity,  because  there  is  so  very  little  difference  between 
the  two  prints.  If  one  did  not  look  for  it,  he  would  not  notice  it  at  all. 
The  distance  is  a  trifle  better  rendered  in  the  print  from  the  isochromatic 
plate  than  in  that  from  the  other,  but  the  difference  is  such  as  might 
arise  from  a  slight  difference  in  exposure  or  of  treatment  in  develop- 
ment, or  from  a  few  minutes'  interval  of  time  between  the  making  of  one 
exposure  and  of  the  other. 

I  have  myself  repeatedly  made  comparative  experiments  between 
ordinary  plates  and  orthochromatic  plates  without  yellow  screen,  and 
have  been  able  to  find  no  advantage  in  the  orthochromatic  plates  so  far 
as  the  rendering  of  distances  is  concerned.  Sometimes  a  slight  supe> 
riority  would  be  found  in  the  rendering  by  the  orthochromatic  plate  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  advantage  would  sometimes  show  with  th» 
ordinary  plate.  This  has  been  the  experience  of  all  I  have  known  whO' 
have  made  actual  comparative  experiments. 

On  the  other  hand,  1  have,  at  times,  noticed  a  perceptible  superiority 
in  the  rendering  of  foregrounds  by  orthochromatic  plates  without  yellow 
screen,  this  particularly  if  the  foreground  includes  many  flowers. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  is  to  be  expected  that  an  orthochromatic 
plate  without  yellow  screen  can  show  any  superiority  over  an  ordinary 
plate  in  rendering  distances.  The  plate  is  not  reduced  in  sensitiveness 
to  the  blue — the  blue  rays  are  not  cut  off — and  wherein  is  any  advantage 
to  be  found  in  the  increased  sensitiveness  to  yellow  ?  A  plate  is  rendered 
many  times  more  sensitive  to  yellow  by  orthochromatising ;  but,  then,  it 
is  about  many  times  nothing,  and  the  sensitiveness  to  yellow  is  still  bo^ 
trifling. 

So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  can  only  say,  with  regret,  that  I  believ» 
that  orthochromatic,  or  isochromatic,  plates  used  without  yellow  screea 
have  no  advantage  over  ordinary  in  the  rendering  of  distance  of  land- 
scapes, and  only  a  slight  and  occasional  one  in  the  rendering  of  fore- 
grotmds. 

The  same  I  believe  to  be  the  case  in  studio  work,  though  my  owi>  ex- 
periments have  been  confined  to  portraits  in  the  open  air  and  in  ordinary 
rooms. 

Even  with  a  yellow  screen  the  results  of  landscapes  on  orthochromatii» 
plates  are  often  disappointing.  Captain  Abney  has  fully  given  the  reason 
for  this.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  landscapes  which  are 
vastly  better  rendered  by  an  orthochromatic  plate  with  a  yellow  screen 
than  on  an  ordinary  plate  without. 

In  portrait  work,  the  improvement  in  results  by  the  nse  of  orthoohromatio 
plates  and  yellow  screens  is  so  great  that  I  am  surprised  professional 
photographers  have  not  taken  to  the  use  of  them  generally.  In  the  case 
of  perfect  moulding  and  a  skin  of  the  purest  colour,  without  fleck  or  spot, 
they  may  show  no  particular  advantage ;  but,  with  the  ordinary  run  of 
sitters,  the  superiority  of  the  results  with  an  orthoohromatio  plate  and 
yellow  screen  over  those  with  an  ordinary  plate  are  greater  than  would 
be  beheved  without  trial.  Not  only  is  the  necessary  amount  of  retouch- 
ing reduced — odd-looking  lines  and  wrinkles  come  out  less  prominently,  and 
shadows  are  less  deep  and  harsh — but  results  superior  to  what  aoold  be- 
got by  any  amount  of  retouching  are  to  be  bad. 

The  increase  of  exposure,  I  suppose,  is  the  cry  against  the  system,  and 
it  is  true  that  about  three  times  the  exposure  is  necessary  with  isochro- 
matio plates  with  yellow  screen  than  with  ordinary  plates  without ;  yet 
see  what  portiaita  were  made  in  the  wet-plat«  days ;  and,  even  using.  Uk 
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iBOohromatio  plate  (rapid)  and  a  yellow  screen,  the  eiposnre  will  be  at 
most  one-tenth  that  with  a  wet  plate. 

When,  I  wonder,  are  we  to  have  an  orthochromatio  plate  that  includee 
its  own  yellow  icreen  f  There  is  nothing  impossible  in  this.  I  think  it 
was  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton  who  proposed  that  isochromatio  plates  should  be 
sent  out  coated  with  yellow-stained  collodion.  This  would,  no  doubt,  be 
expensive,  and  better  means  might  be  devised,  but  landscape  workers 
would  certainly  be  willing  to  pay  a  high  price  for  an  orthoobromatic 
plate  including  its  own  yellow  screen.  W.  K.  Burton. 


PAPER  NEGATIVES. 


"  Tdbninb  over  the  leaves  of  an  old  album  the  other  day,  I  caaie  unex- 
pectedly across  two  souvenirs  of  the  anxious  days  when,  during  the 
temporary  absence  of  the  Editor,  I  ran  this  Journal,"  says  II  Pipistrello, 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  India.  "  One  of  the  relics 
was  a  whole-plate  paper  negative  of  the  Burmese  pagoda  in  the  Eden 
Gardens,  Calcutta  ;  the  other,  a  bromide  print  from  it.  Both  were  made 
by  Mr.  T.  D.  La  Touche,  and  were  sent  me  for  criticism  ten  years  ago.  I 
do  not  quite  remember  what  I  said  at  the  time,  but  I  am  certain  that  the 
negative  and  print  oould  not  have  then  inspired  in  me  a  tithe  of  the 
admiration  they  now  evoke.  Here  they  lie  before  me,  after  travelling 
round  the  world,  as  good  as  on  the  day  they  were  made,  exactly  a  decade 
ago.  They  take  up  no  space,  weigh  nothing,  and  are  practically  im- 
perishable. Can  any  one  say  as  much  for  negatives  on  glass  and  albu- 
inenised  paper  prints  ?  I  confess  I  cannot.  Of  the  hundreds  of  negatives 
made  by  me  ten  years  back  I  have  just  two  left,  and  my  prints  are  repre- 
sented by  a  yellowed  album,  which  saddens  me  when  I  look  at  it,  re- 
minding me,  as  nothing  else  does,  of  the  swift  laps'e  of  time  and  of  the 
days  tbat  are  no  more.  The  negative  bears  the  foUowinR  data : — '  Morgan 
and  Kidd's  Argentic  bromide  paper,  Calcutta,  July,  1886.  Lens — Dall- 
meyer's  Bapid  Beotilinear.  Exposure  2  sees.  Light  clear.  7  a.m. 
Developer,  Pyro-ammonia."  Held  up  against  the  light,  the  first  thing 
that  strikes  me  is  the  extreme  fineness  of  the  grain  of  the  piper.  The 
negative  exactly  resembles  one  on  glass  backed  with  matt  varnish,  and 
that  it  gives  prints  equal  in  all  respects  to  those  obtained  from  glass  I 
have  very  satisfactory  proof  before  me.  Though  the  memorandum  on  the 
paper  is  yellow,  the  ink  having  lost  colour,  the  print  itself  is  indis- 
tinguishable from  one  made  yesterday,  and  I  defy  any  one  to  prove  it  is 
not  from  a  negative  on  glass. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  turning  my  keepsakes  into  '  copy,'  when  the  Journal 
for  July  came  to  hand,  and  hardened  my  half-formed  designs  into  settled 
purpose.  Mr.  Newton  is  entitled  to  be  heard  with  all  respect,  and  I 
should  not  question  his  decision  if  he  had  given  his  reasons  a  little  more 
clearly.  He  condemns  paper  negatives  because,  '  out  of  some  hundreds 
taken  there  is  scarcely  one  left  in  a  printable  condition. '  He  does  not 
Bay  why  they  are  not  in  a  printable  condition.  Very  probably  the  paper 
is  unevenly  stained,  but  this  defect  arises  from  imperfect  manipulation, 
and  should  not  help  to  condemn  a  process.  Then,  also,  Mr.  Newton  has 
been  singularly  unfortunate  in  his  experience  of  the  grain  of  the  paper 
f  bowing,  of  mould  and  of  stains.  Other  workers  know  nothing  of  such 
troubles.  The  only  valid  objection  brought  forward  relates  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  keeping  the  paper  flat.  Yes,  this  is  a  real  difficulty  when  larger 
pictures  than  whole-plate  are  taken.  But  I  think  there  is  a  good  time 
coming  for  paper-negative  workers,  and  that  the  home  firm  incidentally 
referred  to  in  your  editorial  note  has  solved  the  problem.  This  stripping 
film  has,  I  firmly  believe,  come  to  stay.  At  present  the  cut  sizes  of  the 
negative  paper  do  not  go  bayond  whole-plate,  but  the  makers  would,  on 
requisition,  use  stiff  flat  cardboard  for  larger  sizes,  the  paper,  of  course, 
being  removed  after  development,  its  only  object  being  to  keep  the  film 
perfectly  flat  during  exposure.  The  film  itself  is  composed  entirely  of 
photographic  gelatine,  and  is  practically  structureless. 

"  Is  it  necessary  to  direct  the  attention  of  Indian  workers  to  the  claims 
of  this  film  ?  In  India  you  pay  heavily  for  plates,  because  glass  is  so 
weighty — a  packet  of  negative  paper  can  be  sent  by  post  from  England  to 
India  for  a  few  pence.  By  getting  it  through  the  post  you  ensure  the 
freshness  of  your  film,  and  that  is  no  light  consideration  in  India.  Then, 
not  only  is  negative  paper  cheaper  to  start  with  than  glass  plates,  but  it 
is  also  not  subject  to  breakage,  is  lighter  than  glass,  stores  in  less  space, 
admits  retouching  more  readily,  and  is  specially  adapted  to  carbon 
printing.     This  last  fact  alone  makes  the  film  invaluable." 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  BICYCLE. 

In  answer  to  the  article  signed  by  Colonel  J.  Waterhoose,  I  would  say,  in 
regard  to  photography  and  the  bicycle,  that  I  have  not  given  up  altogether 
the  idea  of  taking  views  while  riding  the  bicycle  and  carrying  my  photo 
outfit  with  me.  However,  the  weather  is  not  exactly  now  what  it  should 
be.  I  have  tried  to  improve  on  my  former  arrangements,  and  I  have 
succeeded,  at  least,  in  regard  to  weight. 

My  principal  aim  was  to  reduce  the  weight,  particularly  on  the  front  of 
the  bicycle  or  handle  bar.  As  you  know  that  my  aim  is  to  take  archi- 
tectural subjects  with  perpendicular  lines,  I  have  to  use  a  regular  camera 
with  rising  front  and  a  tripod  ;  therefore  an  instantaneous  hand  camera 


is  out  of  the  question.  I  may  add  that  I  have  been  as  yet  unable  to  use 
the  bicycle  itself  as  a  camera  stand  as  being  too  unsteady  and  too  low  for 
general  purposes.  I  have  therefore  made  myself  a  camera  for  plates 
7x5,  which  contains  all  requisites  of  lightness,  with  necessary  adjuncts 
for  taking  architectural  views,  and  cheapness  (the  whole  outfit  and  t  irelve 
double  dry-plate  holders  costing  about  11.).  The  whole  outfit,  less  than 
four  inches  thick,  including  two  double  slides,  fits  easily  inside  the 
bicycle  frame  as  well  as  the  tripod,  and  weighs  altogether,  including  two 
lenses,  covers,  and  all,  less  than  9lb.  I  use  glass  plates,  as  much  more 
reliable  for  good  results,  especially  for  enlargements,  as  films  have  an 
occasional  bend,  which  is  not  conducive  to  sharpness  when  enlarged. 
You  probably  hear  of  some  films  which  bend  inwards,  and  some  out- 
wards, in  the  centre,  while  others  have  both  effects  at  once,  when  these 
are  not  limited  to  a  certain  spot  only. 
I  give  you  herewith  a  small  design,  which  will  give  yon  an  idea  of  my 


new  arrangement  to  carry  my  outfit  ins"de  the  bicycle  frame,  and  which 
is  very  light  and  solid  at  the  same  tim?.  It  is  made  of  cotton  strap 
about  one  inch  wide. 

A.  B,  c,  D  is  the  bicycle  frame ;  e,  f  is  a  strap  going  all  round  front 
and  rear  tube,  and  closed  by  two  buckles,  l  n,  while  at  T  n,  and  x  z,  are 
two  partitions,  suitably  placed  to  bold  p,  the  camera  in  place  and  separate 
from  s,  the  tripod,  and  o,  another  parcel  (plates  or  extra  holders),  o  h, 
with  a  buckle  at  m,  holds  the  camera  well  suspended,  and  e  j  the  parcel 
o.  Where  the  straps  cross  each  other  they  should  be  united.  This 
whole  outfit  only  weighs  a  few  ounces,  and  may  be  used  for  any  other 
parcels,  the  weight  of  which,  being  suspended  from  the  top,  always  keeps 
it  perpendicular. 

You,  of  course,  will  understand  that  the  design  Xo.  1  shows  the  outfit 
from  the  side,  and  No.  2  from  the  top,  omitting  the  cross  bar  and  straps, 
which  would  interfere  with  clearness.  I  have  made  also  a  small  package 
carrier  to  go  on  the  handle  bar,  which  weighs  about  ten  ounces,  but  will 
leave  this  for  another  occasion.  Albert  Levy. 


DRYING  NEGATIVES  BY  HEAT. 


Thk  patentee,  Mr.  Arthur  Musker,  states,  "  I  apply  heat,  say,  of  a  burner 
or  lamp  burning  gas  or  oil,  which  acts  upon  a  holder,  base,  or  the  like, 
containing  or  having  upon  it  metallic  plates,  between  which  plates  the 
negatives  or  photographs  are  adapted  to  be  placed  and  held.  In  some 
cases,  the  heat  is  conveyed  to  such  plates  by  having  a  hollow  chamber  or 
space  between  two  metal  plates,  into  which  the  gases  for  heating  pass,  or 
the  heat  may  be  conducted  to  such  plates  by  the  plate  or  part  on  which 
they  are  mounted,  and  to  which  heat  is  imparted  by  the  lamp  or  burner. 

"  The  action  is  that  the  plates  between  which  the  negatives  or  photo- 
graphs are  placed  radiate  the  heat  on  to  them  to  the  required  degree, 
and  in  a  manner  which  renders  the  artificial  drying  by  heat  practicable, 
and  without  liability  of  in  any  way  detrimentally  affecting  the  quality  of 
the  negative  or  photograph. 

"  By  this  means  negatives  and  photographs  may  be  rapidly  dried,  and 
thereby  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  they  take  to  dry  in,  when  dried  in 
the  ordinary  way,  saved." 

Drawings  and  full  description  are  also  given,  but  the  foregoing  will 
enable  the  reader  to  grasp  the  method  of  carrying  out  the  invention. 


TAKING  ANIMATED  PHOTOGRAPHS :    M.  HENRI  JOLY'S 

SYSTEM. 

The  inventor,  M.  Henri  Joly,  after  giving  a  detailed  description  of  hia 
invention,  makes  the  following  claims  : — 

1.  A  fold  previously  imparted  to  the  film  before  its  entering  the  dark 
chamber,  the  said  fold  remaining  constant  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
displacement  of  the  film,  and  thus  enabling  the  abrupt  movements, 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  apparatus,  to  merely  act  upon  a  non- 
extended  portion  of  the  film,  and  not  upon  the  whole  mass  of  the  film. 

2.  In  combination  with  the  film  hereinbefore  claimed,  two  driving 
rollers  for  the  film,  actuated  so  as  to  receive  a  continuous  rotary  motion, 
and  provided  with  two  rows  of  points  or  teeth  which  enter  into  holes 
provided  npon  the  edges  of  the  film,  so  as  to  cause  the  latter  to  move 
along,  one  of  the  said  driving  rollers  being  placed  near  the  magazine  or 
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feed  roller  of  the  film,  before  the  fold  hereinbefore  claimed  is  formed, 
and  the  other  next  to  the  dark  chamber. 

3.  In  combination  with  the  fold  imparted  to  the  film  and  the  two  con- 
tinnoua  driving  rollers,  as  hereinbefore  claimed,  a  frame  actuated  by  a 
disc  crank,  imparting  to  it  a  to-andfro  movement,  the  said  frame  being 
placed  beneath  the  dark  chamber,  and  caused  to  act  abruptly  at  equal 
intervals  of  time  over  the  whole  width  of  the  film,  so  as  to  cause  that 
part  of  the  film  which  was  previously  located  therein  to  rapidly  leave  the 
same,  while  forming,  next  to  the  dark  chamber,  a  folded  film  to  prevent 
the  continuous  driving  roller  from  displacing  that  portion  of  the  film 
which  lies  behind  the  dark  chamber,  while  this  latter  is  uncovered 
hy  the  obturator  (the  said  portion  of  the  film  being,  at  this  moment, 
stationary). 

4.  In  combination  with  the  fold  imparted  to  the  film  before  its 
entering  the  dark  chamber,  the  two  continuous  driving  rollers,  the  frame 
with  to-and-fro  movement,  an  obturator  opening  the  dark  chamber 
during  tbe  stoppages  of  the  film  and  closing  the  same  during  the 
displacements  of  tbe  said  film. 


EXPERT  TESTIMONY. 


Within  comparatively  recent  years  there  has  arisen  in  our  judicial 
system  an  apparent  need  for  evidence  bearing  upon  scientific  questions 
requiring  a  knowledge  not  ordinarily  possessed  by  the  lay  witness,  and 
which  is  gradually  being  more  and  more  supplied  by  the  so-called 
"  expert."  He  is  paid  to  testify  on  behalf  of  one  side  or  the  other,  and 
not  infrequently  is  retained  (says  the  Electrical  World)  to  appear  as  often 
as  cases  arise  in  which  his  opinions  are  desired.  Ihat  the  most  flagrant 
abuses  in  expert  testimony  have  made  themselves  most  prominent  in 
criminal  cases  is  perhaps  to  be  attributed  merely  to  tbe  notoriety  which 
these  oases  have  attained.  Whether  it  be  the  fault  of  our  patent  system 
or  of  our  judicial  system,  the  expert  has  become  a  prominent  factor  in 
all  recent  cases  pertaining  to  patent  litigation.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  several  experts  on  one  side  arrayed  against  perhaps  as  many  more 
on  the  other,  and,  if  each  side  has  been  able  to  retain  men  of  practically 
equal  prominence,  that  side  having  the  greater  number  frequently  pro- 
duces no  little  eilect  on  influencing  the  judicial  decision.  That  men 
devoted  to  the  interest  of  science  should  be  willing  to  sell  their  opinions 
indiscriminately  to  either  contending  party,  often  being  obliged  to  so 
modify  their  views  as  to  make  them  harmonise  with  the  unscientific  but 
legal  opinions  of  the  counsel  by  whom  they  are  employed,  has  become 
an  evil  which  has  justly  brought  forth  criticism,  must  be  acknowledged, 
and,  unless  modified  or  changed  in  some  form,  calls  for  future  con- 
demnation also. 

In  a  conttibution  to  the  October  nnmbei  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Pro- 
fessor John  Trowbridge  calls  attention  to  the  imperilled  dignity  of  science  and 
the  law  if  the  practice  of  indiscriminate  scientific  testifying  is  to  continue. 
He  points  out  the  difficulty  in  which  a  Judge  is  placed  when  requured  to 
carefully  weigh  statements  on  scientific  points ;  his  attitude  toward  the 
scientific  expert  and  the  little  regard  he  frequently  holds  for  his  opinions. 
He  is  therefore  tempted  to  entirely  ignore  expert  testimony,  and  rely 
upon  his  own  common  sense  for  framing  his  decision.  The  consequence 
has  been  that  Judges  may  be  classified  under  several  headings,  a  classifica- 
tion based  simply  upon  their  legal  decisions  in  the  past,  some  being  known 
as  patent  breakers  and  others  the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  broad 
patent  claims.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  suits  are  carried  from 
court  to  court  with  the  ultimate  hope  that  a  former  decision  will  be 
reversed. 

The  lesult  of  this  method  has  been  well  illustrated  and  can  be  vouched 
for  by  several  of  the  larger  manufacturing  companies  who  have  invested 
millions  in  this  way  during  the  past  few  years,  with  no  immediate 
prospects  of  any  material  return  on  the  investment.  The  chief  benefit 
has  been  derived  by  patent  lawyers  and  patent  experts,  while  the  stock- 
holder has  been  forced  to  respond  with  the  shekels.  Professor  Trowbridge 
does  not,  however,  raias  his  criticisms  without  suggesting  a  remedy.  It 
is  to  the  effect  that  a  Judge  may  call  to  his  assistance  any  well-known 
professor  of  science  not  retained  by  the  parties  in  dispute.  The  State 
should  provide,  and  the  Judge  should  appeal  to  the  State  for,  such  assist- 
ance, so  that  be  might  be  aided  in  rendering  a  decision  based  npon 
scientific  facts. 

By  this  method  both  the  standing  of  the  bench  and  that  of  the  pro- 
fessor would  "gain  in  dignity,  and  tiie  pursuit  of  truth  will  again  be 
considered  one  of  the  chief  characteiiatics  of  a  scientific  life."  Whether 
the  method  suggested  by  Prolessor  Trowbridge  could  be  put  in  practice, 
and  would  be  effective  even  if  adopted,  can  only  be  determined  by  an 
actual  trial.  It  is,  however,  well  to  call  attention  to  these  points,  so  that 
those  who  are  tempted,  merely  from  a  pecuniary  standpoint,  to  offer 
evidence  on  scientific  questions,  when  such  evidence  would  not  be  in 
entire  accord  with  their  best  belief,  may  stop  to  consider  the  effective 
gain  to  be  derived  by  so  modifying  their  convictions  as  to  make  them 
harmonise  with  those  of  the  contending  counsel.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  day  of  the  expert  will  soon  be  waning,  and  that  the  costly 
litigations  of  (he  past  will  not  be  duplicated  in  the  future. 


IMPBOVEMENTS  IN  ALBUMEN  PBINTINO  PAPER. 

Hkrr  Gustav  Kopi'mann,  the  patentee  of  this  prooesa,  says : — 

"  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  albnmenised  papers  used  for  photo- 
graphic positives  lo!>e  their  beautiful  rose  or  bluish  tint  after  a  short  time. 
Hitherto  the  proceeding  consisted  in  mixing  the  corresponding  colour 
solution  with  the  albumen,  covering  the  paper  with  this  mixture.  The 
colours  used  are  the  little  light-proof  aniline  colours,  mixing  perfectly 
with  the  albumen. 

"  The  above  proceeding  will  be  replaced  by  the  following  one  of  my  in- 
vention, obviating  the  above-mentioned  inconvenience  by  a  more  intimate 
combination  of  the  dyeing  material  with  the  paper." 

According  to  tlie  proceeding  of  the  applicant  it  is  not  any  longer  tbe 
solution  of  albumen  which  is  coloured,  the  paper  to  be  used  being,  on  the 
contrary,  evenly  dyed  with  a  layer  of  colour  by  an  ordinary  printing 
procedure.  Hence  the  colour  is  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the 
superficies  of  the  paper,  wherein  precisely  consists  tbe  innovation,  and 
thus  a  possibility  is  given  to  employ  a  colour  known  as  indifferent  to 
light,  thus,  as,  for  instance,  cobalt  blue. 

It  is  only  after  submitting  the  paper  to  this  printing  process  that  it  is 
covered  vrith  albumen,  and  afterwards  treated  in  the  known  manner,  and 
then  it  is  ready  for  being  sensitised  with  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  above  proceeding  need  not  be  limited  to  albumenieed  paper,  but 
may  be  adopted  wherever  a  constant  ground  colour  is  desirable  for  pho- 
tographic positives. 

The  innovation  of  the  proceeding  consists  consequently  in  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  coloured  solution,  for  the  production  of  which  a  light-proof 
metallic  colour,  or  any  other  as  light-proof  known  suitable  colour  is  made 
use  of,  from  the  albumen  layer  proper  and  its  previous  appliance. 

The  claim  is  for  a  coloured  positive  paper,  wherein  the  oulonred  tint^  IB 
produced  by  a  light-proof  coloured  raw  paper. 


STEBEOSCOPIC  PHOTOGBAPHY. 

(Abstract  of  paper  read  before  tbe  Sydney  Working  Men'i  College  Photographic 

Clnb.l 

Man  has  two  eyes  given  him,  and  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  that  how- 
ever ornamental  and  beautiful  they  may  be,  and  however  wonderfully 
they  act  as  windows  tor  our  inmost  thoughts,  and  ofttimes  speak  more 
eloquently  than  lips  or  tongue,  yet  they  were  not  made  merely  for 
ornament,  but  for  use. 

We  need  our  eyes  to  see  with.  It  matters  not  how  lovely  the  landscape, 
how  beautiful  the  form,  how  exquisite  the  colour ;  if  we  had  no  eyes, 
everything  would  be  a  sealed  book  to  us,  and,  instead  of  being  children  of 
the  light,  we  should  have  to  spend  our  existence  in  endless  night. 

We  need  two  eyes  in  order  to  see  an  object  properly ;  hence,  instead  of 
being  created  with  only  one  eye,  placed,  say,  in  our  forehead,  we  are  pro- 
vided with  two. 

You  will  remember  seeing  on  the  screen  the  other  night  the  eye  of  a  fly. 
As  he  has  so  many  things  to  look  after  and  attend  to,  he  has  some 
I  thousands  of  eyes.     We  have,  however,  to  be  satisfied  with  two. 

I  have  no  doubt  you  have  noticed  the  difference  to  be  obtained  by 
looking  at  a  distant  object  through  a  telescope  and  an  opera  glass ;  in  the 
one  case  only  one  eye  is  used,  in  the  other  two. 

If  we  had  only  one  eye,  everything  would  present  a  flat  appearance. 
We  should  not  experience  that  effect  of  solidity  we  realise  with  two;  and 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  at  any  rate,  we  know  how  very  undesirable 
such  a  result  would  be.  Hence  it  frequently  happens  that  our  photo- 
graphs— when  there  is  very  little  contrast  of  light  and  shade — when  the 
light  is  not  good,  &c.,  have  a  very  uninteresting,  and,  what  is  technically 
known  as,  a  flat  appearance. 

Let  any  one  try  the  experiment  of  walking  up  to  a  table  with  one  eye 
closed,  and  snuffing  a  candle  placed  there.  You  will  be  rather  surprised 
to  find  that,  instead  of  performing  that  simple  operation  successfully,  it 
will  require  one  or  two  trials  before  you  judge  the  right  distance. 

Or  try  to  fill  a  tumbler  placed  on  the  same  table  under  similar  circum- 
stances, and  the  chances  are  the  water,  instead  of  going  into  the  tumbler, 
will  flood  the  table. 

Try  the  experiment  of  looking  at  an  object  first  with  one  eye  closed 
and  then  the  other,  without  altering  your  position,  especially  some  near 
object,  and  you  will  find  that  it  presents  quite  a  different  appearance  at 
one  time  to  the  other. 

Hold  up  a  photograph  edgewise,  look  at  it  with  one  eye  closed,  and  you 
are  able  to  see  the  picture  ;  close  that  eye,  and  open  the  other,  you  lose 
sight  of  the  photograph,  and  see  only  the  back  of  the  card. 

We  really  see  objects  from  two  different  standpoints,  in  fact  we  get  two 
impressions— a  right-eye  one  and  a  left-eye  one— in  the  stereoscopic 
camera  with  which  each  of  us  has  been  so  wonderfully  provided,  and  with 
which  we  are  taking  snap-shots  every  waking  hour  of  our  lives.  The  two 
pictures  are  then  so  combined  by  the  mechanism  of  our  eyes,  nerves,  and 
brain  that  they  coalesce,  and,  instead  oi  seeing  double,  the  images  are 
united ;  one  picture  is  formed,  standing  out  clear  and  solid  in  perfect 
relief. 

This  is  just  what  the  stereoscope  does  for  photography.  Instead  of 
having  a  camera  with  one  eye  or  lens,  we  have  two  lenses,  really  two 
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cameras  combined,  and  ao  I  say  to  my  mind  the  atereosoopic  camera  is 
the  raost  perfect  of  all. 

The  lenses  are  fixed  about  the  aame  distance  apart  as  the  human  eye, 
two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  from  centre  to  centre.  The  right  lena 
takes  an  impression  of  the  object  from  its  standpoint,  showing  more  of 
the  right  side  than  the  left,  and  the  left  lens  takes  a  view  from  its  stand- 
point, showing  more  of  the  left  side  than  the  right,  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  our  eyes.  Thus  two  distinct  pictures  are  obtained  on  one 
plate  (two  quarter-plates  on  one  half-plate).  . 

The  stereoscope  invented  by  Wheatstone,  and  perfected  by  Sir  David 
Brewster,  unites  these  pictures  by  means  of  two  prisms  arranged  at  a 
certain  angle,  and  a  stereoscopic  view  is  the  result.  To  a  person  who 
has  never  seen  a  stereoscopic  picture,  the  first  view  is  somewhat  mar- 
vellous. '  Here  yon  have  two  pictures  apparently  of  no  interest,  seemingly 
perfectly  unmeaning— a  conglomeration  of  dark  and  light  patches— and 
on  looking  at  them  you  feel  inclined  to  pity  the  crank  who  has  produced 
a  pair  of  such  miserable-looking  things ;  but  place  them  behind  the 
magic  lenses  of  the  stereoscope,  and  what  a  transformation ! 

In  an  instant  the  scene  is  replete  with  life.  It  is  not  a  picture  you  are 
looking  at.  The  reality  is  before  you  ;  the  scene  in  all  its  details  is 
there,  everything  stands  out  in  perfect  relief,  everything  is  solid,  every- 
thing real.  You  feel  as  though  you  had  only  to  take  one  step  to  be  in 
the  midst  of  well-remembered  spots,  and  linger  long  amid  the  beauties  of 
hill  and  dale,  mountain,  plain,  or  river. 

You  can  almost  fancy  you  hear  the  breakers  roar  as  you  see  them 
lashing  in  their  fury  the  rocks  at  your  feet ;  or  hear  the  rippling  rivulet 
dashing  down  the  mountain  glen,  as  it  sheds  its  silvery  spray  on  feathery 
fern  and  mossy  boulders,  murmuring  its  blithesome  melody  as  it  hurries 
to  the  sea  ;  or  listen  to  the  music  of  the  forest  wild  as  you  gaze  on  Nature's 
tangled  wild- wood  and  peep  into  the  lyre  bird's  nest  in  fairy  dells ;  and 
Bcent  the  perfume  of  native  musk  and  forest  wild  flowers  as  you  see  once 
more  the  mossy  banks  covered  with  delicate  ferns,  enamelled  and 
bespangled  in  rich  profusion  with  Nature's  sweetest  blooms ;  while,  as 
yon  gaze  on  features  well  remembered,  you  feel  it  is  not  a  portrait  you 
are  looking  at,  but  the  friend  of  long  ago  is  there.  You  gaze  into  his  eyes, 
and  catch,  as  in  dajs  of  yore,  the  merry  twinkle  lurking  there,  and  hear 
once  more  the  well-remembered  music  of  lips  long  silent,  which  seems  to 
float  around  you  in  notes  of  sweetest  cadence,  revibrating  many  a  lost 
chord  of  fondest  recollection,  and  thrilling  with  emotion  the  heart  of  each 
beholder. 

We  must  leave  our  flights  of  fancy,  however,  and  come  to  practical 
work. 

There  are  three  ways  of  practising  stereoscopic  photography. 

1.  To  have  a  regular  stereoscopic  camera,  and  use  it  for  that  purpose 
only.  There  are  many  such  in  the  market,  and  I  need  only  refer  you  to 
a  good  catalogue,  where  you  will  find  plenty  from  which  to  make  a 
selection. 

2.  An  ordinary  half-plate  camera,  having  a  quarter  or  half-plate  lens 
fitted  into  a  sliding  front.  You  first  take  a  picture,  say  the  right  side, 
which  fills  one-half  of  your  half-plate.  Put  on  your  cap,  and  slide  the 
front  two  and  a  half  or  three  inches ;  then  take  a  view  of  the  same  object 
on  the  other  half  of  the  plate,  having  a  partition  down  the  middle  of  the 
camera. 

3.  An  ordinary  half-plate  camera,  having  a  separate  front  fitted  with 
two  quarter-plate  lenses. 

The  plan  I  adopt  is  the  third  one.  I  have  here  a  camera  which  I  use 
for  half-plate  work  of  every  kind.  After  taking  my  picture  of  a  landscape, 
if  I  want  a  stereoscopic  view  of  the  same,  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  remove  the 
front  holding  the  single  lens,  and  insert  in  its  place  the  other  front  with 
two  lenses.  Then  I  place  this  diaphragm  in,  in  a  second,  and  I  have 
virtually  two  cameras,  my  stereoscopic  camera  is  complete.  Thus,  I  really 
carry  three  cameras  with  me  ;  and  I  can  take  half-plate,  quarter-plate,  or 
stereoscopic  views.  Very  successful  work  may  be  done  with  one  lens,  pro- 
vided the  conditions  of  light,  exposure,  &e.,  be  the  same ;  but,  to  have 
perfect  work,  the  two  pictures  must  be  taken  at  the  same  instant,  thus 
necessitating  the  use  of  the  stereoscopic  camera  proper. 

Having  your  camera  and  dark  shdes  ready,  the  manipulations  of 
focussing,  exposure,  development,  and  printing  are  exactly  the  same  as 
for  ordinary  photography. 

In  taking  a  stereoscopic  picture  you  can  leave  your  tomahawk  at  home, 
because  what  you  would  cut  away  to  enable  yon  to  get  a  good  view  for  an 
ordinary  photograph  will,  in  all  probability,  make  a  very  interesting  part 
of  your  stereoscopic  view.  A  little  more  trouble  is  caused  in  mounting 
stereos  than  ordinary  cards.  It  is  necessary  that  the  print  taken 
by  the  right-eye  lens  is  placed  opposite  the  right  eye,  that  by  the  left 
opposite  the  other  one,  when  mounting  them.  I  have  a  print  here  just 
out  of  the  printing  frame,  and  you  see  it  is  quite  .the  reverse.  This  side 
was  opposite  the  right  lens,  and  this  the  left.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
to  divide  them,  and  mount  on  the  card  in  such  a  way  that  the  above 
conditions  are  fulfilled. 

Before  they  are  divided,  it  is  best  to  mark  them.  I  always  put  the 
letter  B  at  the  back  of  the  half  which  was  opposite  the  right  lens,  and  then 
there  can  be  no  mistake,  because,  unless  they  are  mounted  in  this 
manner,  the  stereoscopic  effect  will  not  be  produced.  If  you  were  to 
mount  two  photographs  taken  by  the  right  lens,  or  two  taken  by  the  left 
leoB,  DO  stereoscopic  effect  would  be  seen,  nor  would  any  such  eSect  be 


had  if  two  ordinary  photographs  be  mounted  on  one  card,  and  looked  at 
through  the  stereoscope.  You  must  have  two  distinct  pictures,  taken 
from  two  different  positions,  of  the  same  object ;  and,  however  poor  and 
tame  they  may  appear,  the  stereoscope  makes  them  instinct  with  life. 

In  mounting  stereos,  I  use  a  piece  of  glass  the  exact  width  of  the 
stereos— three  and  a  quarter  inches- and  the  length  of  the  negative ;  in 
fact,  I  cut  a  negative  to  that  width.  I  first  place  this  on  the  print  in 
such  a  position  that  I  get  a  twig,  or  stone,  or  any  object  in  both  pictures 
in  a  straight  line.  I  then  trim  the  top  and  bottom  to  this  width,  thus 
ensuring  that  my  pictures  are  in  the  same  position.  I  next  take  two 
pieces  of  glass,  three  inches  and  a  quarter  by  two  inches  and  three- 
quarters,  and  place  them  on  my  prints  in  such  a  manner  that  they  both 
cover  the  same  object.  It  becomes  then  an  easy  matter  to  trim  them  to 
the  exact  size,  when  they  can  be  mounted,  making  sure  that  the  one 
marked  E  goes  to  the  right. 

The  stereoscopic  views  can  be  printed  on  glass,  in  the  same  way  as  a 
lantern  transparency.  You  can  either  have  a  single  plate,  five  and  a  half 
inches  by  three  and  a  quarter  inches,  or  take  two  ordinary  lantern  plates, 
and  bind  them  together  after  printing.  I  should  like  to  say  one  or  two 
words  on  the  advantages  of  stereoscopic  photography. 

First,  and  chief,  a  more  realistic  picture  is  obtained,  and  greater 
pleasure  afforded. 

Second,  the  same  picture  can  be  used  as  an  ordinary  quarter-plate  one. 

Third,  you  have  two  negatives  to  print  from  for  this  purpose  instead  of 
one,  which  is  an  advantage  if  a  number  of  copies  be  required. 

Fourth,  enlargements  can  be  made  from  them  very  easily. 

Fifth,  the  negatives  are  just  the  size  for  lantern  transparencies. 

T.  0.  Camm. 


A  NOVEL  ETCHING  PEOCESS. 


Tkavelling  through  Utah  and  on  the  way,  I  stopped  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  during  a  conversation  with  a  newspaper  man,  talking  of  engraving, 
he  mentioned  to  me  a  new  process  just  started  in  town  by  a  party,  of 
etching  in  onyx.  This  aroused  my  curiosity  at  once,  says  Mr.  Chas. 
Chethara  in  The  Practical  Process  Worker,  and,  wishing  to  see  something 
of  it,  we  hunted  up  the  party  and  saw  the  affair.  This  onyx,  to  my  view, 
seems  lo  be  only  stalactites,  and  has  not  the  many  colours  of  Arizona 
onyx,  and,  being  a  lime  formation,  naturally  has  great  affinity  for  acid. 
The  onyx  is  produced  in  inexhaustible  quantities  from  a  mine  near  by, 
and  easily  cut  and  polished,  which  Arizona  onyx  is  not.  The  slabs  are 
cut  type  high  aod  take  a  good  polish,  and  can  be  produced  at  about  ten 
cents  per  foot ;  the  designs  can  be  drawn  on  it  or  printed  by  the  usual  Bi 
Chr.  Albumen  solution  only;  for  larger  outs  the  negative  is  coated  with  a 
heavier  solution  of  stripping  solution,  for  the  reason  that,  instead  of 
placing  on  glass  reversed,  it  is  squeegeed  direct  on  to  the  sensitive  coated 
slab,  which  is  operated  thus  : — 

The  slab  of  onyx  is  laid  on  a  level,  and  the  solution  is  flowed  over  and 
excess  drained  off ;  it  ia  dried  by  a  gasoline  lamp,  like  painters  use,  which 
throws  out  a  long  flame  ;  this  is  flashed  over  the  slab  without  touching 
with  the  flame  and  quickly  dried ;  then  it  is  rolled  over  with  castor  oil, 
and  the  negative  gently  rubbed  down  with  the  finger  on  a  piece  of  woollen 
rag,  absolute  contact  is  secured,  and  no  danger  of  breaking  glass  or  the 
necessity  of  using  printing  frames.  When  exposed  and  ready  for 
development,  the  film  is  lifted  off  and  the  oil  removed  with  a  rag 
saturated  with  turpentine ;  it  is  rolled  up  the  usual  way  and  developed, 
dried  with  a  chamois  skin  powdered  with  dragon's  blood,  etched  as  usual, 
using  nitric  acid  instead  of  muriatic,  which  is  too  violent  in  action.  The 
etchings  are  effected  by  repeated  rolling  up  and  powdering.  Of  course, 
the  four  ways  could  not  be  used,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  material  and 
difficulty  of  handling  a  thick  slab,  and  poor  conducting  power,  &c.  The 
burning  in  is  done  with  the  same  hand  lamp  and  very  quickly  the  etching 
proceeds  till  the  requisite  depth  is  secured.  The  close  work  is  then 
stoppered  out  and  the  larger  plans  etched  in  strong  acid.  The  router 
cannot  be  used,  as  the  onyx  ia  too  hard  and  would  quickly  spoil  the 
cutters,  though  the  sand  blast  could  be  used  to  advantage  it  procurable. 
The  slab  can  be  cut  by  a  saw  to  the  requisite  size  and  it  is  ready  for  the 
press.  It  can  be  stereotyped  or  electrotyped  half-tone  or  finer  work,  if 
especially  desirable  for  this  process,  and  the  people  who  control  the  affair 
are  confident  of  a  good  thing,  but  the  really  practical  photo-engraver  need 
not  fear  any  offensive  competition,  when  in  large  establishments  great 
quantities  of  work  can  be  more  easily  done  by  the  present  methods. 

The  only  real  use  it  is  adapted  to  is  for  ornamental  purposes,  such  as 
tiling  and  decorative  uses  ;  ornamental  designs  are  drawn  on  and  etched, 
and  can  be  filled  in  with  gold  or  colours,  or  left  in  relief. 


THE  WELSBACH  PATENTS  IN  THE  GEEMAN  COUETS. 

"  On  appeal,  the  Court  has  amended  the  Welsbaoh  patents  as  follows : — 
Chief  patent,  39,162.  Claims  1  and  2  struck  out,  and  Claim  3  limited  as 
follows :  The  method  set  forth  in  the  description,  says  the  Gas  World,  of 
making  incandescent  bodies  for  incandescence  burners  out  of  the  there 
described  molecular  mixtures  of  (a)  lanthania,  yttria,  and  magnesia ; 
(6)  lanthania  and  magnesia ;  (c)  lanthania  and  yttria ;  {d)  yttria  and 
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magnesia ;  («)  ziroonia,  lanthania,  and  yttria ;  (/)  ziroonia  and  lanthania ; 
or  {g)  zirconia  and  yttria  ;  wherein  the  yttria  may  be  replaced  by  a  mixture 
of  the  so-called  ytterite  earths,  the  lanthania  by  a  mixture  of  cerite  earths 
free  from  didymium  and  containing  little  cerium,  for  white  light;  with 
addition  of  neodymzirconia  to  the  mixtures  for  yellow  light ;  with  addition 
of  erbia  to  one  of  the  mixtures  for  green  light  or  grf enish  light ;  through 
impregnation  of  tubular  tissues,  best  prepared  from  vegetable  fibre, 
eventually  folded  into  shape,  with  the  aid  of  the  nitrates,  sulphates,  or 
equivalent  soluble  compounds. 

"  Patent  41,945.  Claims  1, 2,  and  4  replaced  by  the  following :— In  the 
method  set  forth  in  Claim  3  of  the  main  patent,  the  addition  of  thoria  to 
the  mixtures  there  specified,  as  described  in  the  previous  patent.  Claim 
3  to  stand.  Claim  5  to  read :  In  the  method  set  forth  in  Claim  3  of  the 
main  patent  and  in  1  and  3  of  this,  for  the  production  of  a  constant 
bright  and  yellow  light,  the  addition  of  ceria  to  the  mixtures  as  pre- 
viously described.  Claim  6,  replacing  zirconia  and  magnesia  in  patent 
39,162  by  thoria,  so  that  the  following  mixtures  may  be  used :  (a)  lan- 
thania, yttria,  and  thoria ;  (6)  lanthania  and  thoria ;  (c)  yttria  and  thoria. 

"Patent  74,745.  Claim  1,  add  'as  described.'  Claim  2,  addition  of 
thoria  and  uranium  oxide  to  the  mixtures  specified  in  39,162.  Claim  3, 
the  same  addition  to  the  mixtures  specified  in  41,945. 

"  The  consequence  of  this  judgment  is  that  both  parties  claim  sub- 
stantial victory.  The  Welsbach  Company  rejoices  that  Claim  3  of  the 
second  patent,  that  is,  the  claim  for  the  use  of  thoria,  is  to  stand,  instead 
of  being  Cincelled  ;  tie  opponents  rejoice  in  the  cancelling  of  the  first 
two  claims  of  the  main  patent,  which  they  look  upon  as  the  basis  of  the 
Welsbach  patent,  the  use,  namely,  of  mantles  made  according  to  the 
method  described ;  but.  on  the  other  hand,  the  phraseology  of  these 
claims  has  been  carried  almost  bodily  over  into  the  amended  form  of 
Claim  3.  The  mixtures  specified  in  39,162  have  now  almost  no  practical 
value,  for  the  practical  material  is  mainly  thoria. " 


THE  CITY  AND  GUILDS  OF  LONDON  INSTITUTE. 

Bkpobt  of  the  Examination  Department. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  we  have  received  a  copy  of  the 
report  of  the  Examinations  Department  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute.  It  deals  with  the  (xaminations  held  in  1896  In  the  section 
devoted  to  photography  there  were  168  candidates.  In  the  Honours 
made  seven  passed,  seveateen  ranked  "  second."  and  thirty-two  failed. 
In  the  ordinary,  eighteen  were  marked  "first";  fifty-four  second,  and 
forty  failed.  Thus  there  were  nmety-six  passes,  and  seventy-two 
fallnres. 
With  regard  to  the  examination  in  photography,  the  report  says:  — 
"  The  scheme  of  examination  in  photography  has  been  very  frequently 
modified  in  consequence  of  the  rapidly  changing  condition  of  the  trade, 
and  a  further  alteration  has  been  mtroduoed  into  this  year's  programme, 
by  which  all  candidates  will  be  required  to  have  passed  a  local  practical 
examination  before  presenting  themselves  for  the  Institute's  examination 
in  the  Ordinary  Grade.  This  local  examination  may  be  held  at  any 
time  between  .January  1  and  March  12,  and  will  be  conducted  by  com- 
petent experts,  to  be  locally  appointed  with  the  approval  of  the  Institute. 
The  object  of  this  examination  is  to  satisfy  the  Institute  that  the  candi- 
dates have  already  a-quired  some  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject 
before  presenting  themselves  for  the  technical  examination.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  examiner  in  photography  deprecates  the  system  of  teach- 
ing only  some  specific  branch  of  the  subject,  and  reports  that  '  there  is 
no  school  in  England  where  they  teach  photography  generally.'  The 
course  of  study  recommended  by  the  Institute  is  intended  to  afford  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  photography,  and  a 
fuller  and  more  detailed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  some  particular  branch  of  the  subject." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Examiner's  report : — 

"  Section  I.  (Pore  Photookaphy). 

"  The  answers  in  the  Ordinary  Orade  have  been  particularly  good,  but 
in  the  Honours  Section  they  jre  very  poor.  The  candidates  show  a  com- 
plete want  of  gmeral  photographic  knowledge.  This  is,  I  am  afraid,  the 
result  of  the  educational  system.  There  is  no  school  in  England  where 
they  teach  photography  generally.  The  students  learn  only  a  few 
specific  subjects,  a  knowledge  of  which  they  think  they  want.  The 
result  is  very  unsatisfactory,  and  will  remain  so  until  we  have  a  school 
where  students  can  learn  photography  as  they  learn  other  scientific 
subjects. 

"  Section  ,11.  (Photo-mschamical  Pbocessks). 

"  There  has  been  a  satisfactory  increase  in  the  number  of  candidates 
presenting  themselves  for  examination  in  the  Photo-mechanical  Sections 
this  year,  partly  due,  no  doubt,  to  a  growing  demand  in  this  country  for 
greater  technical  excellence  in  the  quality  of  the  work,  and  partly  because 
of  the  increased  facilities  for  practical  instruction  afforded  by  the  Poly- 
technic and  other  technical  institutions. 

"The  answers  to  the  questions  show  an  intelligent  study  of  the  subjects 
to  whinh  the  student  has  direoted  his  attention,  but  there  is  a  strongly 
marked  tendency  on  the  part  of  nearly  all  the  candidates  to  take  up  only 
one  or  two  of  the  Photo-mechanical  Sections.     The  two  best  papers 


indicate  sound,  practical  knowledge  of  the  subjects  all  round,  bat  there 
are  several  of  the  papers,  and  practical  work,  which,  though  they  do  not 
stand  high  as  to  marks,  are  excellent  so  far  as  the  single  subjects  taken 
up  are  concerned." 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  will  find  in  the 
JouBNAL  of  August  28  last  the  questions  in  the  photographic  examination 
that  are  to  be  set  next  May,  as  well  as  those  that  were  set  is  the  ex- 
amination held  in  Hay  of  this  year. 


%*  In  this  column  toe  from  time  to  time  print  queetiom  that  may  is 
addressed  to  individual  contributors  to  our  pages,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  ui 
with  the  view  of  eliciting  information  from  a  variety  of  sources.  We  invitl 
the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  rendering  this  feature  of  the  Joitrbal 
useful  and  instructive. 

Damaged  Nbgativb  Subfacb. —  In  reply  to  "Alum,"  if  he 
thoroughly  soaks  the  negative,  any  markings  that  remain  will 
be  harmless,  as  they  do  not  show  on  printing.  Indeed,  even 
when  the  crystals  are  still  in  and  on  the  film,  it  is  only  in 
sunlight  printing  that  they  will  show.  Varnishes  still  further 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  negative. — Syntax. 

Bisulphite  of  Soda. — In  reply  to  "Economy,"  Jerome  writes: 
"  If  you  substitute  methyl  orange  for  litmus  as  the  '  indicator,' 
you  will  not  experience  any  trouble  in  the  matter  of  neutralising 
the  bisulphite,  especially  if  you  employ  sodium  hydrate.  Tur- 
meric, I  believe,  is  a  good  indicator  for  sulphurous  acid,  and 
would  be  perhaps  better  than  the  above,  if  carbonate  of  soda 
is  used." 

Sdnsbt. — C.  Fbyatt  asks :  "  Could  you  inform  me  why  it  is  the 
sun  seta  twenty-five  minutes  after  the  time  stated  in  your 
Almanac  ;  in  fact,  not  only  yours,  but  all  the  others  I  have 
referred  to  ?  I  am,  no  doubt,  awfully  ignorant,  but  it  has 
puzzled  me  greatly,  and  I  have  asked  so  many  people,  but  they 
cannot  tell  me.  I  first  discovered  it  about  a  month  ago  rushing 
home  to  photograph  a  glorious  sunset,  and  ever  since  I  have 
timed  it  when  possible." 

NiKODA  Paper. — Chloro-platinate  says :  "  A  paper  for  matt 
printing  called  the  '  Nikoda '  has  been  frequently  advertised  in 
The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  and  in  other 
publications  by  a  dealer  named  Mucklow.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  let  me  know  if  they  have  had  any  experience  of  it  ?  I 
have  applied  over  and  over  again  for  prices  and  specimens  of  it, 
and  twice  sought  to  obtain  it  through  dealers,  and  begin  to 
think  it  must  be  a  myth." 

DEyBCTivB  Spirit  Level. — J.  Smith  says  in  reply  to  "  W.  J.  C." : 
"  If  you  gently  heat  the  level  as  hot  as  the  hand  will  bear,  and 
then  immerse  it  in  methylated  alcohol,  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  the  vapour  it  contains  will  suck  in  more  spirit.  If 
the  first  attempt  does  not  introduce  sufficient,  the  process  can 
be  repeated  until  the  desired  result  is  attained.  If  the  aperture 
is  very  small,  it  will  sometimes  prove  a  very  tedious  job 
refilling,  consequently  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  leakage.  To  effect  this,  let  the  screw  which  closes  the 
aperture  be  freely  lubricated  with  indiarubber  cement,  and, 
finally,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  paint  it  over  outside 
with  thick  gelatine." 

Magnesium  Flash  Paper. — W.  B.  writes :  "  P.  Stow  will  find  it 
a  far  better  plan  to  first  convert  the  paper  into  gun-cotton,  or 
papyroxyline,  to  ensure  its  combustion.  He  can  afterwards 
saturate' it  with  chlorate  of  potash,  if  he  likes  to  ensure  more 
rapid  and  perfect  action.  Probably  too  much  paste  was  used  in 
its  preparation,  which,  by  burying  the  chlorate  of  potash, 
rendered  it  practically  inflammable."  In  reply  to  the  same 
query.  Syntax  says:  "Let  P.  Stow  immerse  his  paper, 
ordinary  tissue  paper  answers  best,  in  a  mixture  of  equal  ^arts 
of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  cooled  down  to  about  80*  F., 
for  ten  minutes.  This  will  convert  it  into  papyroxyline,  which 
should  be  well  washed  to  remove  all  excess  of  acid,  and  then 
dried.  It  may,  in  addition,  be  soaked,  before  drying,  in  hot 
saturated  solution  of  chlorate  of  potash,  which  will  assist  in 
the  rapid  and  perfect  combustion  of  the  magnesium.  Apparently 
your  correspondent  uses  some  paste  to  cause  the  magnesium  to 
adhere  ;  this  is  not  a  good  plan,  as  the  sizing  so  applied  operates 
against  the  combustion  of  the  paper.    Better  to  simply  fold  the 
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powder  in  the  paper,  or  to  gum  the  ed^es  of  two  pieces,  and 
place  the  powder  between.  Another  plan  I  have  adopted  is  to 
fold  magnesium  ribbon  in  strips  of  papyroxyline,  to  form  a  sort 
of  spill.^ 

♦ 

i&uv  Strttotml  Enfilt. 

Chbistmas  and  New- year's  Cards,  Calendars,  &c. 

C.  W.  Faulkner  k  Oo.,  41,  Jewin-Btreet,  B.C. 

Messrs.  Faulkner  have  submitted  to  us  a  number  of  specimens 
of  their  Christmas  and  New-year's  publications.  First  comes  a 
series  of  platinotype  and  photogravure  reproductions  of  popular 
pictures  by  well-known  artists,  the  subjects  being  so  chosen  as  to 

f ratify  popular  tastes  in  the  matter  of  humour  and  sentiment — 
ludlow,  Kilburne,  Couldery,  Henry  Ryland,  Slocombe,  and  Tarrant 
being  among  those  whose  works  are  reproduced.  The  photographs 
are  beautifully  done,  and  are  in  such  sizes  and  styles  as  to  make 
them  eminently  suitable  for  framing  and  presentation. 

The  Christmas  and  New-year's  Cards  of  Messrs.  Faulkner,  of 
which  they  have  about  a  thousand  different  designs,  are  bewildering 
in  their  beauty  and  elegance.  There  would  appear,  from  the  pretty 
specimens  shown  to  us,  to  be  still  a  considerable  demand  for  cards  in 
colours,  and  those  before  us  are  as  varied  as  they  are  pretty.  We 
are,  however,  more  interested  in  the  photographic  cards,  bearing 
what  appear  to  be  well-executed  little  pictures  in  platinum.  The 
designs  and  printing  of  the  mounts  are  always  in  good  taste,  the 
pictures  are  capitally  made,  and  the  series  is  one  which,  combining 
faultless  selection  with  elegance  of  execution,  is  assured  of  great 
popularity  amongst  photographers,  stationers,  printsellers,  &c. 
lUuminated  calendars,  with  spaces  left  for  advertising  purposes, 
and  cheap  and  amusing  little  games  for  both  young  and  old,  are 
also  among  the  specialities  to  which  Messrs.  Faulkner  have  drawn 
our  attention.  With  Messrs.  Faulkner's  assistance  many  a  country 
photographer  might  make  a  comer  of  his  window  attractive  and 
profitable  next  December. 

Modern  Developers. 

Puerst  Bros.,  17,  Philpot-Iane,  K.C. 
This  little  handbook,  the  compilation  of  Mr.  J.  Fuerst,  concerns 
itself  with  Amidol-HaufE,  Metol-Hauff,  and  Qlycin-Hauff,  the  pro- 
perties of  each  of  which  are  succinctly  set  forth.  FormuliB  for  their 
successful  use  are  also  given,  both  in  cubic  centimetres  and  grammes, 
and  ounces  and  grains.    There  are  many  useful  practical  hmts  to  be 

ficked  up  from  Sir.  Fuerst's  pages,  which  will  repay  careful  perusal 
y  those  who  work  with  "  modern "  developers,  and  are  anxious  to 
secure  the  best  results  therewith. 


The  Bull's-eye  Camera. 

The  Eastman  Photographic  Materials  Oompanj,  115,  Orford-street,  W. 
Our  photographic  companion  on  the  occasion  of  a  recent  brief  river 
trip  on  one  of  the  Aberdeen  Steam  Navigation  Company's  fine 
vessels  was  a  Bull's-eye  camera,  and  we  are  therefore  enabled  to 
speak  from  practical  experience  as  to  the  working  of  what  is  at  once 
an  ingenious  and  workmanlike  little  instrument,  more  especially 
with  reference  to  the  immense  convenience  it  allows  of  daylight 
changing. 

Here  is  the  system  briefly  described.  The  body  of  the  camera 
is  removed  from  its  outer  case,  and  the  spool  of  sensitive  celluloid 
(which  is,  of  course,  covered  with  light-tight  paper)  is  placed  in 
position.  The  paper  covering  is  cut,  threaded  under  cross  pieces  and 
over  rollers  into  the  slot  of  a  reel,  upon  which,  by  turning  a  key,  it 
is  tightly  secured,  and  the  body  of  the  camera  is  then  replaced  in  its  case. 


position,  exposed,  and  so  on  down  the  whole  available  length  of  the 
film.  When  the  last  exposure  is  made,  film  and  paper  are  tightly 
wound  round  the  reel,  and  are  then  removed  from  the  camera,  the 
gummed  edge  of  the  paper  moistened  and  secured,  and  there  is  your 
reel  of  exposed  film  safely  to  be  handled  in  daylight,  the  while  a 
fresh  spool  of  unexposed  film  is  placed  in  the  camera  ready  for  use. 

The  little  camera,  which  gives  pictures  3^  x  3^,  is  a  cleverly 
thought-out  piece  of  apparatus,  and  in  use  is  the  beau  idSal  of  a 
simple  and  effective  snap-shot  instrument.  It  is  fitted  with  a  finder; 
a  controllable  shutter,  and  diaphragm  plate.  The  convenience  of 
daylight  changing  should  make  it  a  great  favourite  with  those — an 
increasing  number — of  whom  a  hand  camera  of  some  kind  is 
almost  an  inseparable  companion. 


Fallowpield's  Christmas  and  New-year's  Photographic 
Mounts. 

■lonathan  FaUowfield,  146  Charing  Crass-road,  W.O. 
Mr.  Fallowfibld,  as  usual,  shows  us  some  samples  of  mounts  suit- 
able for  holding  photographs  that  are  exchanged  between  friends  at 
the  Christmas  and  New-year  seasons.    The  mounts  are  varied  and 
effective  in  design,  and  are  calculated  to  afford  opportunities  for  the 


A  few  more  revolutions  of  the  key  are  made  until  from  the  back  of 
the  camera  it  is  seen,  through  an  aperture  of  red  glass,  that  No.  1 
film  is  in  position.    The  exposure  is  made,  No.  2  is  turned  into 


gratification  of  many  tastes.  Some  are  plain  embossed  ;  others  have 
inscriptions  in  silver  and  in  colours,  while  a  plentiful  choice  of 
colour  as  regards  the  mounts  themselves  is  obtainable.  Slip-in 
spaces  for  the  photographs  are  provided,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
These  mounts  will  assuredly  be  popular  with  photographers  and  the 
public. 

♦ 

Messrs.  Gowans  &  Gray,  Glasgow,  and  Messrs.  S.  W.  Partridge  &  Co., 
London,  will  issue  immediately  a  new  handy-sized  illastiated  Bible,  contain- 
ing 135  views  from  photographs  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Photographic  Club. — The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be  held 
in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.G.,  at  eight  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  evening,  November  4.    Annual  General  Meeting. 

Wb  are  asked  to  state  that  the  latest  date  for  the  receipt  of  entry  forms  for 
the  Hackney  Photographic  Society's  Exhibition  has  been  fixed  for  Monday, 
Noyember  2,  by  which  day  they  should  reach  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  P. 
Fenton-Jones),  12,  King  Edward-road,  Hackney,  N.E. 

A  Tonsa  man  who  had  been  used  for  about  four  weeks  as  an  object  for 
demonstrating  X-rays  phenomena  discovered  to  his  surprise  that  his  skin  was 
peeling  off  at  the  places  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  rays,  causing  sores  in 
some  places.  He  also  began  to  lose  his  hair,  and  is  now  threatened  with 
premature  baldness. — Elektroleohnische  Rundschau. 

Mb.  S.  H.  Fry,  of  12,  South  Villas,  Camden-square,  N.W.,  writes  :  "  In  the 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Photographic  Club,  which  appeared  in  your 
columns  last  week,  Mr.  Naegali  was  stated  to  be  the  Chairman.  This  was  an 
error.  Mr.  Stretton  occupied  that  position,  and  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to 
you  for  an  opportunity  of  correcting  the  mistake." 

Thk  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  says  the  Publishers' 
Circular,  will  shortly  publish  the  Autobiography  of  Sir  Oeorge  Biddell 
Airy,  edited  by  his  son,  Mr.  Wilfrid  Airy.  The  autobiography  opens 
with  his  early  school  days,  and  contains  chapters  on  his  studies  as 
an  undergraduate  at  Cambridge,  and  his  subsequent  work  at  Cambridge 
Observatory  as  Plumian  Professor,  as  well  as  a  full  record  of  his  scientific 
labours  during  his  long  tenure  of  the  ofiice  of  Astronomer  Royal. 
Abundant  materials  for  the  preparation  of  this  book  were  available  in 
the  chapter  of  his  autobiography  which  Airy  had  prepared  in  his  annual 
reports  to  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Observatory  at  Greenwich  and  in  his 
correspondence  on  privat*  and  scientific  matters,  which  he  carefully  preserved. 
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RoMFOBD  AMD  DiSTMCT  Photoqbaphic  Socisty. — This  Society  will  hold 
«n  Exhibition  of  photographic  work  in  the  Public  Hall,  South-street, 
Romford,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  November  26  and  27,  1896.  There  are 
several  open  classes,  particulars  of  which  may  be  obtained  of  the  Hon.  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  A.  John  Ormiston,  4,  Laurie-square,  Romford. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  October  23,  Mr.  J.  F.  Joplin,  who  lived  at  Ravens- 
•cliffe,  Sutton  Coldfleld,  met  with  a  dreadful  death  in  the  park.  He  was  riding, 
in  company  with  Mr.  E.  Butler,  near  the  Blackroot  Glade,  when  his  horse 
holted,  and  running  under  a  tree  Mr.  Joplin  came  in  contact  with  a  bough, 
which  struck  him  otf  and  killed  him  instantaneously.  As-sistance  was  called, 
and  Dr.  Evans  summoned  to  the  deceased,  but  it  was  found  that  his  neck  was 
broken  and  his  skull  smashed  in.  The  body  was  removed  to  Ravenscroft  to 
await  an  inquest.  Mr.  Joplin,  who  was  well  known  in  the  photographic  pro- 
/ession,  was  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  J.  W.  Beaufort,  Birmingham. 

The  Hackney  Photographic  Society's  Annual  Exhibition  will  be  held  at 
Morley  Hall,  Triangle,  Hackney,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday,  November  17,  18,  19,  and  20, 1896.  The  Exhibition  will  be  opened  on 
Tuesday,  November  13,  at  7.30,  and  on  the  succeeding  day.s  at  12  noon.  The 
Judges  in  the  competitions  will  be  Mr.  F.  HoUyer,  Uev.  I'.  C.  Lambert,  and 
Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  high-class  concerts,  under 
•the  direction  of  Mr.  Hensler  and  Major  C.  Woolmer- Williams,  and  an 
•orchestral  band  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry  Bainton.  A  demonstration 
of  X  rays,  The  Heart  and  IHaphragin  in  Action,  will  be  given  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Oreenhill,  and  also  by  Dr.  Gerard  Smith,  seeing  through  hand,  arm,  and  other 
•objects  with  the  naked  eye.  The  cinematoscope  (Birt  Acres'  patent),  as 
shown  at  Marlborough  House,  by  command  of  H. K.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
'Will  be  exhibited  ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  competition  slides 
will  be  shown  through  the  oxyhydrogen  lantern  by  Dr.  Roland  Smith  and 
JVlr.  Albert  Rose  (Lanternist  to  Society). 

THK  ACCURATB  DkTBRMINATION  OK  OXYOEN  BY  ABSORPTION  WITH  ALKALINE 

Ptrogjllol  SoLnxioN.— It  was  found  repeatedly  in  my  laboratory  that  during 
the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  Brin  gas  a  considerable  volume  of  carbon 
monoxide  was  evolved,  although  this  did  not  occur  in  absorbing  oxygen  from 
the  air.  If  the  evolution  of  the  gas  was  known  to  take  place,  and  carbon 
monoxide  was  subsequently  absorbed  by  cuprous  chloride  solution  before 
reading  off  the  residual  nitrogen,  the  estimation  of  the  volume  of  oxygen  was 
correct ;  if  this  precaution  was  not  taken,  the  estimation  was  open  to  serious 
error.  Repeated  trials  with  varying  proportions  of  pyrogallol  and  potassium 
hydrate  showed  that  the  evolution  of  carbon  monoxide  might  be  entirely 
prevented  by  using  a  sufficiently  large  excess  of  potassium  hydrate.  With 
the  following  proportions  no  fear  of  this  source  of  error  need  be  felt,  even 
when  pure  oxygen  is  being  absorbed  : — 160  grammes  of  potassium  hydrate  and 
10  grammes  of  pyrogallol  in  200  c.c.  of  solution.  This  solution  is  prepared 
by  dissolving  160  grammes  of  potassium  hydrate  in  130  c.  c.  of  water,  and 
then  dissolving  tlie  10  grammes  of  pyrogallol  in  the  alkaline  solution. — 
"Professor  Frank  Clowis,  D.Sc  (Lond.). 

A  Word  to  Employers. — If  you  have  a  good  workman,  treat  him  right,  pay 
him  a  fair  price  for  his  services,  and  let  him  feel  that  you  regard  him  as  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  machine  for  the  mechanical  production  of  some  par- 
ticular marketable  product.  To  obtain  good  work  (rom  a  machine,  says  a 
contemporary,  an  occasional  oiling  is  necessary.  It  is  the  same  with  man  ;  a 
bit  ot  praise,  a  pleasant  word,  treatment  that  causes  a  man  to  feel  that  he  is  a 
Jnan,  all  act  upon  the  workman  as  does  oil  upon  the  machine.  It  costs 
nothing  to  treat  a  man  right.  No  need  to  be  familiar,  that  will  often  lose  you 
his  respect  and  lessen  your  control  of  liim ;  get  his  respeat  by  respecting  hmi. 
The  writer  knew  a  man  who  made  a  business  principle  (0  of  finding  fault  with 
the  work,  and  bulldozing  the  spirit  of  his  workmen  at  regular  intervals,  in 
order  to  discourage  any  attempt  at  advance,  and  to  stifle  any  aspirations  for 
better  wages.  He  has  failed  several  times,  and  is  always  complaining  that  his 
men  are  loafers.  This  business  principle  (?)  of  his  has  been  the  cause  of  all  his 
trouble  ;  a  good  man  will  not  work  for  him.  The  men  he  docs  get  go  to  him 
.from  the  necessity  of  having  work.  They  have  no  encouragement  and  no 
spirit  to  do  for  him  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  they  leave  him  at 
tne  first  oppoituni  y  for  a  better  master,  and  yet  he  thinks  that  his  is  the 
right  and  only  way  to  treat  a  workman.  Tlie  moial  is  plain  :  To  get  the  best 
effnits  from  a  man,  you  must  first  of  all  have  his  respect,  and  next  his  good 
will.    Treat  him  as  a  man,  and  you  will  have  both. 

A  PHOTonHAPHic  Library.— Professor  Reginald  A.  Fessenden,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, says  that  it  is  possible  to  condense  a  library  of  50,000  volumes  into  a 
box  of  one  cubic  foot  capacity  by  means  of  photography.  Professor  Fessenden 
has  used  photography  for  several  years  in  collecting  scientific  data,  and  has 
found  not  only  this  methnd  is  cheaper  than  the  cost  of  paper  on  which  to  write 
the  same  amount  of  matter,  but  also  that  it  occupies  only  one  per  cent,  of  the 
time  required  in  copying  by  hand.  From  the  results  that  he  has  obtained  in 
this  way  he  thinks  that  it  is  not  impracticable  to  reduce  a  big  reference  library 
to  a  small  bulk  by  the  same  method.  Professor  Fes.senden  says,  as  an  illus- 
tration of  what  might  be  accomplished  by  photography,  that  it  would  be  an 
extremely  easy  matter,  for  instance,  to  arrange  the  mechanism  of  a  plate  con- 
tainmg  a  German  dictionary  so  that  by  the  pressure  of  a  couple  of  keys  the 

?age  commencing  with  any  given  letter  could  be  thrown  on  the  screen, 
rofessor  Fessenden  says  he  ha.s  overcome  the  difliculties  arising  from  the 
necessity  of  accurate  focussing,  the  expense  of  the  plates,  and  the  time 
required  to  put  an  object  into  a  suitable  condition  to  photograph.  A  special 
camera  is  employed,  having  a  one  andthree  (juarter-inch  focus,  and  a  lens  of 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  aperture.  Suppose  it  is  desired  to  copy  a  table  which 
occupies  a  page  of  a  technical  journal.  The  paper  is  laid  on  the  desk,  and  the 
camera,  which  is  small  and  suspended  on  a  bracket  above  the  desk,  is  focussed 
so  as  to  include  the  page.  A  plate-holder  is  then  put  into  the  camera  and 
exposed  for  ten  seconds,  if  the  illumination  comes  from  a  student  lamp  of 
thiriy-two  candle  power,  placed  on  the  desk  opposite  the  paper,  and  one- tenth 
second  if  the  exposure  is  by  daylight.  The  plate-holder  is  then  put  away 
until  a  convenient  opportunity  occurs  for  developing.  From  the  instant  it  is 
decided  to  copy  an  article  until  the  time  the  operation  is  finished  it  need 


not  be  more  than  twenty  seconds.  When  twentj-fire  or  thirty  plate*  are 
exposed,  which  may  bo  within  a  week  or  so,  they  are  all  put  in  one  tray  and 
developed  together.  As  all  have  made  the  same  ex[x>sure,  it  it  not  neceuarf 
to  watch  them  carefully,  and  in  practice  they  may  all  be  developed,  tixtd, 
and  left  to  wash  in  ten  minutes.  The  whole  time  si>eDt  in  copying  one 
article  or  table,  including  preparation  for  photographing,  exposing,  developing, 
fixing,  washing,  filing  away,  and  labelling  is  less  than  one  minute,  according 
to  the  Professor's  experience.  These  negatives  may  be  81ed  away  in  sm*U 
envelopes  stuck  to  the  backs  of  pasteboard  cards.  'These  plates  used  are  on\j 
one-and-a-quarter  inches  by  one  one-and-a-half  inches,  and  can  bold  upon  them 
2000  words,  so  that  each  word  can  be  easily  read  with  a  imall  magnifying 

flass.  This  has  the  adv.intage  of  preserving  drawings,  which  show  with  <■  joal 
istinctness  and  also  of  preventing  errors  in  copying.  In  case  one  does  not 
wish  to  copy  more  than  406  or  500  words,  this  number  can  be  real  with  eae 
by  any  person  of  average  eyesight  without  the  nse  of  a  glass.  So  convenient 
is  this  metboj,  that  Professor  Fessenden  states  he  uses  it  for  copying  nil  hi< 
correspondence. 

"Operators  and  Operators." — The  art  of  photography  to-day  lies  in  the 
conception  of  au  idea,"  says  Abraham  Bogardus,  "and  the  lighting,  posing, 
and  execution  necessary  to  carry  out  the  conception.  The  old  'sit  down 
there  and  keep  still '  will  not  answer  for  this  intelligent  age.  Who  gits  the 
honours  at  our  exhibitions  and  conventions?  It  is  not  the  man  who 
iriercly  makes  a  good  picture  photographically.  It  is  the  man  who  exhiliiti 
pictures  with  the  above  qualifications,  art  in  conception  and  execution. 
There  may  be  occasions  when  he  cannot  display  the  art  he  may  poucn. 
For  instance,  when  a  bouncing  mother  brings  a  bouncing  baby,  wishing 
a  group.  The  photographer  may  place  tlie  mother  as  gracefully  as 
circumstances  will  admit,  but  the  young  hopeful  will  not  be  posed  according 
to  the  rules  of  art  or  any  other  rules.  Young  as  he  is,  he  has  a  will  of  hi.s  own. 
Art  don't  trouble  him.  He  is  determined  to  slip  off  from  the  abund.iatly 
ample  lap  offered  him,  and,  like  some  windy  orators,  '  take  the  floor.* 
A  little  force  is  now  necessary.  He  don't  like  that.  Then  some  squeezing  is 
resorted  to.  To  this  he  decidedly  objects,  and,  although  unable  to  Eaiae  a 
cyclone,  yet  he  can,  and  does,  raise  a  squall.  Under  the  above  circumstance*, 
the  operator  is  obliged  to  suspend  all  knowledge  of  art,  drawing,  or  taste  for 
beautiful  lines.  He  is  hoping  for  anything  within  the  lines  of  propriety.  We 
should  not  find  fault  with  him  or  condemn  his  production.  It  is  one  of  those 
unavoidable  happenings  to  which  human  nature,  in  the  pursuit  of  bread 
and  butter,  is  liable.  He  is  burdened  with  a  weight  of  responsibility 
diflicult  to  locate  and  impossible  to  control,  while  the  financial  proba- 
bility is  light  and  doubtful.  In  this  emergency  he  is  not  supplicating 
for  art.  Dexterity  and  snap  is  the  burden  of  his  mind.  Before  he  has  had 
five  minutes'  rest,  or  time  to  gather  his  ideas,  another  very  different 
situation  presents  itself,  A  beautiful  lady,  elegantly  dressed,  requires 
his  attention.  Now  we  shall  see  how  much  art  there  is  in  him.  She  is 
pliable  in  his  hands,  and  willing  to  conform  to  his  superior  taste.  He  knows 
this  picture  will  be  subjected  to  severe  criticism.  He  knows  that  success 
means  more  business,  and  a  favourable  recommendation  to  friends,  whose 
patronage  is  desirable.  At  a  glance  he  sees  the  style  of  picture  which 
will  be  favourable,  and  at  once  proceeds  to  carry  out  his  idea.  Being  a  gentle- 
man, he  acts  with  dignity,  carefully,  promptly  placing  his  subject.  The 
picture  must  be  graceful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  natural  and  easy.  J  ust  con- 
sider that  sentence.  It  contains  a  great  deal.  Graceful,  dignified,  agree- 
able, and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Natural ;  it  must  conform  to  reality.  Easy ; 
it  must  not  be  constrained.  If  the  picture  represents  the  points  named,  it  is 
a  success.  The  expression  will,  in  most  instances,  conform  to  such  accom- 
paniments. It  is  human  nature  to  conform  to  environments.  If  your 
surroundings  are  pleasant,  it  shows  in  the  face.  Can  a  person  be  expected  to 
look  pleased  when  all  around  is  dingy,  dismal,  and  disagreeable  ?  I  do  not 
believe  in  too  much  talk  with  sitters.  An  agreeable  conversation  as  to 
sitters'  wishes,  and  what  you  intend  to  produce,  is  well,  but  many  sitters 
are  disgusted  with  the  continued  'gab'  of  shallow-he.vled  pretenders,  and 
rightfully  angry  when  the  results  fail  to  fulfil  Umd  promises." 


Tbe  following  appUcationi  for  Patents  were  made  between  October  14  and  21, 

1898:— 

Cameras. — No.  22,557.    "Improvements  in  or  connected  with  Photographic 

Cameras."    W.  Ttlar. 
Magazine  Cameras. — No.  22,673.     "Improvements  in  Magazine  Cameras." 

S.  D.  Williams. 
Photooraphs  in  Watches. — No.  22,614.     "Improvements  in  the  Inner  Covers 

of   Watch-cases  to  adapt  them  to  receive   Photographs."     Completo 

specification.    A.  Salchli,  L.  Ke.mpf,  and  G.  ZaBKLCH. 
Screen    Kinktoscopt. — No.    22,627.      "Improvements   in   or   relating   to 

Apparatus  for,  taking  Photographic  Pictures  of  Objects  in  Motion,  and 

for  Exhibiting  such  pictures."     U.  J.  Heinzb.  ■ 
Repboducino  Photooraphs. — No.  22,732.     "An  Improved  Method  of,  and 

Apparatus  for.  Reproducing  Photographs,  Sketches,  and  the  like."    N. 

S.  Amstltz. 
ElHiBrriNO  Photographs.— No.  22.928.     "Improvements  in  Apparatus  for 

Taking  or  for  Exhibiting  Photographs."    Complete  specification.     W. 

FRitsE  Greene. 
Photograph  Stand.— No.  23,013.     "A  new  or  Improved  Stand  for  Photo- 
graphs, and  the  like."    J.  W.  Marriuit. 
PH0T0»RAPHiN(i  Machines.— No.   23,039.      "Improvements    in   Automatic 

Coin-freed  Photographing  Machines."    A.  0.  ADamsox. 
Advertisinc!  by  Photographs. — No.  '23,059.     "Improvements  in  the  Mode 

of  Advertising  by  means  of  Photographs  and  the  like."    H.  .Stevenson. 
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Mntinosi  of  Societies* 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


HoYsmber. 


Name  ol  Boetety. 


Bradford    Economical  i'nlarginj. 


Bnbjeot. 


T.  Nicholson. 


Camera  Clnb . 
North  Uiddleaez  . 
Eiohmond  


Brixton  and  Glapham    .. 

Gospel  Oak    

Haokney 

IsleofThanet  °.. 

Lewisham 

Wolverhampton  

Borough  Polytechnio 

Oroydon  Oamera  Club  .. 

Leeds  Oamera  Olub 

Photof^raphic  Olnb 

Putney    

Soathport 

Camera  Olub 

Leeds  Photo.  Society 

Leigh  

London  and  ProTinoial .. 

West  Surrey 

Woodford    

Aintree  and  District  .... 
Oroydon  Microscopical  . 
Borough  Polytechnio .... 


Smoking  Oorcert. 

Trial  of  Members'  Slides. 

Lantern  Evening,  Members'  Slides. 

(  An  Hour  vith  the  Lmitern  Microscope. 

\      R.  a.  Mason. 

Bromide  Printing  and  Developing. 

Prize  Slides. 

( ITow   to    fopose  a  Photographic  Plate. 

I     G.  F.  Blower. 

Lantern  Evening,  Prize  Slides. 

( PracKci!    Pictoriol    Photography.      A. 

\      Horsley  Hitton. 

j  Some  Hints  on  the  Eelouchijig  of  Faces. 

1      Roland  C.  Whiting. 

Conversational  Meeting. 

Photo  Ceramics.    P.  EUitf. 

Annual  General  Meeting. 

Prize  Slides. 

( Intensification      a«d      Kcduction.       J. 
I     Mcintosh. 

(  Plattntim  Woricing.    Rev.  J.  Beanland, 
1      M.A. 

Prize  Prints. 

Print  Competition. 

Social  Night. 

J^nteru-slidc  Making.    Mr.  Hodges. 

The  Highland-i  of  Scotlond.     D.  J.  Nelll. 

JBeducfion  ond  Intensification.    A.  Roods. 

Prize  Slides. 


Dr.  Owen  asVed  whether  it  was  necessary  to  limit  the  'burners  to  two,  as  in 
the  lantern  fitting  exhibited. 

Mr.  HODDLE  said  nothing  was  gained  by  increasing  the  number  of  burners  ;. 
more  light  was  obtained,  but  not  much  of  the  light  passed  through  the  lens. 
No  smoke  arose  unless  the  pressure  was  insufficieut.  There  was  a  particular 
height  at  which  the  flame  smoked,  but  this  could  be  remedied  at  once  by 
turning  it  either  up  or  down.  When  full  on,  no  smoke  was  caused.  Thft 
pressure  at '  which  he  was  burning  the  gas  was  about  forty-tenths,  coal  gas- 
being,  in  his  opinion,  usually  supplied  at  about  twenty-tenths. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

October  27,— Technical  Meeting,  Mr.  G.  Scaiuell  in  the  chair. 

ACBTYLENK. 

Mr.  C.  HODDLE  (Messrs.  Tliorn  &Hoddle)  gave  a  demonstration  of  the  Incanto 
acetylene  apparatus  for  portraiture  and  the  optical  lantern,  dealing,  in  some 
p  reliminary  remarks,  with  the  question  as  to  whether  acetylene  gas  wa.s  safe  in 
the  hands  of  persons  possessing  no  special  knowledge  of  it.  With  ordinary 
care  ,ind  a  fair  amount  of  intelligence,  he  said  it  was  as  safe  to  manage  as  an 
ordin.ary  candle,  provided  a  simple  and  etfective  generator  was  employed  ;  but 
cylinders  of  compressed  acetylene  must  be  avoided.  Acetylene  would  not 
stand  nmch  pressure,  about  700  lbs.  bringing  it  to  a  liquid,  and,  if  tliis  was 
exceeded,  the  machinery  must  break  or  the  cylinder  burst.  He  attributed  the 
recent  explosion  iu  Paris  to  an  attempt  to  till  a  cylinder  which  was  only  paitially 
empty,  .atlanger  entirely  obviated  by  the  use  ofagenerator.  The  Incanto  gene- 
rator comprised  a  carliide  container,  and  a  gas  and  water  container  combined, 
and,  upon  charging  the  apparatus  and  turning  on  tlie  stopcock,  the  gas  would 
be  supplied  as  required,  the  generation  being  automatically  stopped  when  the 
lights  were  turned  out.  The  generator  was  connected  with  the  Society's 
optictl  lantern,  and  a  number  of  slides  (including  Mr.  Paul  Martin's  medalled 
series,  London  hy  Night)  were  projected,  a  disc  of  about  five  feet  in  diameter 
being  excellently  illumiuated.  The  studio  lamp,  for  portraiture,  carrying 
twelve  sixty-candle  power  burners  in  a  parabolic  retiector,  was  al.so  shown, 
with  specimen  portraits  taken  by  its  means  with  an  exposure  of  about  four 
seconds.  Mr.  Hoddle  confidently  recommended  acetylene  as  an  absolutely 
safe  gas  to  handle,  and  anticipated  an  early  reduction  in  the  price  of  calcium 
carbide  as  a  consequence  of  the  incre.ased  demand  and  the  greater  output  from 
the  works.  A  perfect  burner  had  not  yet  been  invented,  but  Bray's  4  0  or 
5  0  were  the  best  now  obtainable,  the  former  passing  one  foot  of  gas  per 
hour. 

Tlie  Chairman  asked  what  the  insurance  companies  had  to  say  about  the  use 
of  acetylene  i 

Mr.  Hoddle  said  the  companies  were  very  ridieulous  in  the  matter,  and 
were  making  out  that  the  gas  was  a  great  deal  more  dangerous  than  was  really 
the  case. 

Mr.  T.  BoLAS  pointed  out  that  the  kinetic  ])osition  of  acetylene  was  pre- 
cisely tlic  same  as  that  of  dynamite,  and  it  was  something  with  which  one 
should  be  extremely  cautious.  As  with  a  weight  suspended  over  one's  head, 
one  knew  that  the  danger  was  present,  but  did  not  know  what  would  release 
the  weight. 

Mr.  FERcnsON  had  understoo<l  that  acetylene  formed  explosive  compounds 
with  copper  and  brass,  and  asked  whether  such  could  be  formed  with  the 
fittings  of  apparatus? 

Mr.  BoLAS  strongly  deprecated  the  use  of  copper  or  brass  in  any  form  for 
acetylene  fittings,  although  the  action  did  not  readily  take  place  with  clean 
metal. 

Mr.  Hoddle  said  Mr.  Bolas  was  unnecessarily  frightening  his  audience,  and 
was  referring  to  the  gas  as  it  was  made  twenty-five  years  ago  rather  than  as  it 
was  at  the  present  time.  He  had  purposely  tried  to  get  an  explosive  compound 
with  copper,  but  had  not  succeeded. 

Mr.  Chai'-man  Jones  also  thought  that  Mr.  Bolas  had  taken  .in  extreme 
view  of  the  case.  He  believed  the  acetylene  compound  with  brass  was  very 
rarely  produced,  though,  doubtless,  it  sometimes  arose  by  action  on  corroded 
metal,  but  even  then  the  quantity  was  so  very  small  that,  if  it  were  to  go  off, 
"uly  a  little  puff  would  result.  The  compound  caused  by  the  action  of  acety- 
lene on  brass,  itc,  was  of  a  fulminating  characttr ;  but,  although  he  had  made 
the  gas  and  experimented  with  it  for  many  years,  he  had  never  had  any  sort  of 
explosion,  and  the  risk  was  so  remote  that  it  was  practically  of  no  moment. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

October  22,— Mr.  J.  B.  Hodd  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  considered  it  would  be  well  to  revive  the  old  custom, 
which  had  been  allowed  to  lapse,  of  formally  introducing  newly  elected, 
members,  and  he  therefore  had  much  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  G.  H. 
James,  who  had  promised  shortly  to  give  them  a  paper. 

The  Chairman  announced  that,  it  being  an  Open  Night,  the  meeting 
would  he  devoted  to  the  examination  of  objects  of  interest. 

Mr.  T.  E.  H.  Bullen  passed  round  a  number  of  transparencies  done  on 
warm-toned  lantern  plates,  sample  packets  of  which  he  had  brought  up  for 
those  interested  in  lantern  work  for  trial.  The  longer  the  exposure  and  the 
weaker  the  developer,  the  warmer  was  the  tone  obtained.  Those  shown  were 
from  dense  negatives,  and  received  from  twenty- five  to  forty  seconds'  ex- 
posure to  a  No.  b  gas  burner  at  twelve  inches' distance.  The  plates  would 
yield  any  degree  of  softness  or  density  according  to  requirements. 

Mr.  EvERiTT  had  been  intrusted  with  a  print  which  had  been  toned  iu  a 
recently  recommended  toning  bath  containing  sulphite  of  soda.  Although 
left  in  this  bath  for  two  hours,  the  print  still  retained  its  original  red  colour  of 
an  untoned  print. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  sulphite  was  in  excessive  proportion. 

Mr.  Dbaqe  said  the  least  over-use  of  sulphite  would  stop  toning  altogether, 
and  it  was  a  thing  which  should  be  very  cautiously  used. 

Mr.  Bayston  exhibited  a  print  from  a  pocket  Kodak  negative,  taken  the 
previous  night  by  moonlight  with  an  exposure  of  an  hour  and  a  half. 

The  Chairman  described  a  pocket  camera,  which  did  away  with  roUablfr 
films,  dark  slides  being  provided.  It  was  fitted  with  finders,  and  time  and 
instantaneous  shutter.  Glass  plates  could  be  used,  and  were  of  one-quarter 
tlie  size  of  quarter-plates,  to  facilitate  the  cutting  of  which  he  showed  a  device: 
so  made  that  the  diamond  ran  in  fixed  slots,  and  accurately  divided  the  plate 
into  four.  He  handed  round  an  enlargement  of  one  of  the  negatives  by  six- 
teen diameters.  He  also  exhibited  a  new  pneumatic  flash  lamp  of  high  power, 
and  an  old  photograph,  done  twenty-five  years  ago,  very  well  preserved,  and 
the  process  used  in  making  which  he  wished  to  learn. 

Mr.  Banks  thought  it  looked  like  a  collodion  transfer. 

Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward  handed  in  an  enamelled  tile  on  which  a  photograph 
had  been  reproduced  and  burnt  in.  It  was  produced  by  a  photo-mechanical, 
und  not  a  pure  photographic,  process,  by  Mr.  Grundy,  of  Derby,  who  had 
utilised  the  collotype  process,  the  necessary  depth  of  shadow  being  obtained 
by  five  or  more  separate  printings  on  the  same  tile  immediately  after  and  on 
top  of  one  another.  This  required  very  nice  adjustment  to  ensure  accurate 
register.  After  printing,  it  is  glazed  and  fired  in  the  usual  way.  The  depth 
of  shadow  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  process  allowed  of  any  of  the 
ceramic  colours  being  used.  They  were  being  supplied  on  very  reasonable 
terms,  and  were  designed  to  compete  with  German-made  goods. 

A  discussion  ensued  as  to  the  necessity  for  very  accurate  register  in  the 
separate  printings,  Mr.  Evbritt  having  discovered  slight  defects  with  the  aid 
of  a  glass.  He  thought  the  use  of  glazed  surfaces  was  to  show  to  more  ad- 
vantage the  finest  detail,  the  preservation  of  which  he  thought  a  great  thing. 

Mr.  Jasies  said  tiles  were  not  to  be  confused  with  enamels  of  the  usual  type. 
They  were  purely  decorative,  and  should  be  as  "  broad  "  as  possible,  with  very 
little  detait 

Mr.  Snowden  Ward  said  the  glaze  was  to  facilitate  cleansing ;  but,  if  pre- 
ferred, it  was  possible  to  have  a  matt  glaze,  which  would  display  a-s  much 
detail  as  the  glazed,  but  without  the  reflecting  surface.  It  was  liable,  how- 
ever, to  retain  dirt,  which  was  not  the  case  with  a  glazed  enamel. 

A  desultory  discussion  followed  upon  the  previous  week's  proceedings  re- 
garding the  tanning  action  of  pyro  and  bromine  on  gelatine,  consisting  of  the 
most  part  of  repetitious  and  restatements  of  opinions  before  given. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

October  21,— Mr.  Crofton  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Williams  passed  round  two  old  enlargements  as  objects  of  interestr 
one  a  carbon  enlargement  of  a  photograph  of  Bruges,  made  by  the  late  Walter 
Woo(ibury,  the  other  a  portrait  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  enlarged  and  printed 
on  salted  paper  by  Mr.  Alfred  Harman.  ,.,.., 

The  Chairman  read  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Cadett  &  Neall,  m  which  they 
stated  they  had  sent  samples  of  lantern  plates  for  distribution  among  the 
members,  and  a  copy  of  their  new  photographic  instruction  book  for  the  Clulv 
libr3JV 

In  view  of  the  annual  general  meeting,  fixed  to  take  place  a  fortnight  hence, 
the  nominations  of  the  several  officers  of  the  Club  for  the  ensuing  year  were- 
made. 

Notice  was  given  by  Mr.  Fry  of  a  motion  to  enable  the  Committee  to  sus- 
pend the  holding  of  the  meetings  during  the  summer  months  if  the  Committee 
thought  it  in  the  interests  of  the  Club  to  do  so. 

Mr.  F.  York  presented  to  the  museum  an  old  instantaneous  shutter  for  a 
pair  of  lenses.    This  had  been  made  for  him  thirty-five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Frank  Haes  passed  through  the  lantern  a  few  slides  from  negatives 
made  by  himself  from  objects  collected  by  Professor  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie  at 
Thebes.  These  were  of  great  interest  on  accmmt,  first,  of  the  great  .age  of  the 
objects  themselves  ;  and,  secondly,  on  account  of  their  character.  The  most 
interesting  comprised  examples  of  iron  tools  dating  from  about  670  B.C.,  and 
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consisted  of  files,  rasps,  chisels,  4c.,  of  stiikinz  resemblance  to  the  most 
modern  instrnmenta.  Mr.  Haes  also  showed  copies  of  mural  f  aintings  illus- 
traiting  the  art  of  a  time  some  3000  years  B.C. 


Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society. — October  21,  ordinary  meet- 
ing, Mr.  A.  Bedding  (Chairman)  presiding. — Mr.  P.  C.  Corntobo  read  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Bolas  on 

The  Intsnsikicatio:*  ahd  Biduotion  of  Nbqativis, 
which  dealt  chiefly  with  intensification  by  the  mercnric  chloride,  ammonia, 
and  potassium  iodule  metboil,  and  reduction  by  Howard  Farmer's  well  tried 
.system  of  hypo  and  ferricyanide  of  pota.ssinm.     Several  slides  were  shown, 
illustrating  the  writer's  remarks. 

Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Clnh.— The  opening  meeting  of  the  winter 
session  was  held  Tuesday,  October  20,  Mr.  J.  W.  Coale  (President)  in  the 
chaii-. — Thfre  was  a  very  large  attendance  of  members  to  hear  Mr.  HoRSLlY 
HruTON  (Vice-President)  read  a  paper  on 

Pbactical  Pictorial  Photoobapht. 
In  his  introduction  Mr.  Hinton  said  photography  has  nnraerous  ramiflcaUon», 
of  which  pictorial  photography  is  only  one  branch  among  many  others.  Onr 
Exhibitions,  however,  Mar  evidence  of  the  attention  it  is  receiving  at  the 
present  time,  and  an  ever-increasing  body  of  workers  are  devoting  time  and 
energy  to  its  pursuit.  As  an  amusement,  photography  can  easily  be  beaten. 
Carrying  heavy  weights  for  hours  along  dusty  roads,  at  the  end  footsore  and 
weary,  waiting  with  patience  an  hour  or  more  to  secure  the  photograph,  after- 
wards subjecting  oneself  to  a  voluntary  imprisonment,  trying  alike  to  eyesight, 
health,  and  temper— the  imprisonment  of  the  dark  room — is  certainly  not 
sufficient  reward  to  tempt  one  to  take  up  photography  as  a  pure  amusement. 
What,  then,  is  the  inducement '  It  is  tne  hope  that  in  the  after-results  will 
be  the  recompense  for  the  labour  spent.  These  expectations,  alas  !  often  end 
in  bitter  disappointment     Entering  into  hi^  subject,  Mr.  Hinton  gave  a  cora- 

Slete  and  masterly  exposition  of  the  meaning  of  pictorial  photography  and  its 
ifference  from  "the  usual  thing."  Illustrating  his  remarks  with  diagrams, 
lantern  slides,  and  prints,  be  explained  clearly  the  essentials  of  a  true  picture, 
and  the  principles  necessary  to  successful  picture-making  by  photography. 
His  address  received  the  closest  attention,  and  must  have  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  his  hearers.  Much  was  given  to  think  over,  .and  many  must  nave 
gained  knowledge  which  will  confer  u|  on  them  the  power  to  work  with  more 
.success  in  the  attempt  to  portray  the  pictorial  possibilities  of  photography. 
Unfortunately,  time  permitted  of  no  discussion,  desirable  as  it  would  have 
been,  Mr.  E.  Dockree  in  particular  being  anxious  to  obtain  Mr.  Hinton's 
reasons  for  a  statement  he  made  respecting  the  merits  of  lantern  slides  as 
pictures.  The  recent  Exhibition,  it  was  mentioned,  has  been  an  unprecedented 
success,  both  as  regards  the  ((uality  of  work  shown  and  the  support  given  by 
the  public.     Ten  new  menil)ers  were  nominated. 

Croydon  Camera  Club.  —  The  usual  Wednesday  evening  meeting,  on 
October,  21  was  devoted  to 

At  Home  Photoobapht, 
which  was  expounded  by  means  of  a  lantern  lecture  composed  by  Mr,  W. 
Tliom.as,  F.  R  H.S.  The  lecture  was  one  upon  which  amateur  was  written 
large,  both  matter  and  manner  being  of  the  unprofessional  order.  Unfor- 
tunately, Mr.  Thomas  was  unable  to  attend  and  read  his  paper,  as  had  been 
hoped,  hence  the  duty  devolved  upon  the  Pbesident  (Mr.  Hector  Maclean), 
who  gave  it  with  a  vivacity  which  at  times  seemed  to  be  much  appreciated  by  a 
large  gathering  of  members.  The  lantern  slides  in  illustration  were  skilfully 
projected  on  to  the  screen  by  means  of  a  newly  acquired  biunial  lantern,  which 
was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Isaac.  At  the  termination  of  the  reading,  Mr.  Maclean 
stated  he  trusted  members  had  received  gratification  and  instruction  from  what 
had  gone  before,  and  that  they  were  not  like  the  beadle  depicted  in  to-day's 
Sketch,  who  told  the  "meenister"  that  he  disliked  the  good  man's  "sairmon" 
for  three  reasons.  "Fa'rstly,  ye  read  it;  secondly,  ye  did  n'a  read  it  weel ; 
!}nd,  thirdly,  it  w.asna'  worth  readin'."  He  (the  speaker)  felt  sure  that,  at  any 
(iitc,  Mr.  Thomas's  piiper  was  worth  careful  attention,  for  more  than  one 
Reason.  At  the  .same  time,  exception  must  be  taken  to  a  good  deal  of  what 
had  been  rather  too  dogmatically  brought  forward  in  the  lecture  on  the  subject 
of  composition.  Mr.  M.aclean  at  some  length  analyseil  what  were  the  points 
alluded  to.  He  also  questioned  the  exposure  advised  for  a  figure  taken  in  the 
most  brilliant  sunlight  possible  with  stop/-ll,  six  seconds  being  correct.  An 
mteresting  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Wratten,  Kongli,  Richardson, 
4nd  Ibbetson  took  major  part.  The  President  announced  that  Mr.  E<lwin 
Dockree  had  accepted  the  Club's  invitation  to  show  and  describe  a  choice 
selection  of  his  slides  at  the  fii'st  public  lantern  show.  Mnts  of  varied 
interest  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Maclean,  Rogers,  Isaac,  Noaks,  and  Kough, 
the  last-named  exhibiting  a  remarkable  snap-.shot  depicting  a  man  shooting  a 
wild  duck,  the  Istter  being  seen  falling  in  mid  air.  Amongst  the  other  prints 
were  some  amusing  and  clever  flashlight  photographs  taken  by  Messrs.  Noaks 
.and  Isaac  at  the  Dolphin  costume  swimming  entertainment.  A  few  lantern 
i^ides  by  members  were  put  on  the  screen,  including  a  set  of  Dorking  scenes 
by  Mr.  Elkin,  and  a  tine  series  of  interior  and  exterior  views  of  the  Municipal 
Buildings  by  Mr.  Jenkins. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.— On  October  20,-  Mr.  J.  O.  Grant  in 
the  chair,  the  Honorary  Se^rktary  announced  particulars  of  the  forth- 
coming Exhibition.  Members'  work  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Dunklev  and 
Uensler.  Mr.  Fleetwood  showed  residts  of  his  experiments  with  the  X  rays, 
txposnres  had  been  made  through  vari  5us  thicknesses  of  opaque  material  with 
excellent  results.  In  the  absence  of  the  writer,  Mr.  A.  Mackie  read  a 
paper  on 

Intensification  and  Reduction, 
by  Mr.   E.  J.  Wall.     The  paper  dealt  most  thoroughly  with  the  different 
methods,  commencing  with  the  advice  that  a  ]>rint  should  be  taken  from  the 
negative  before  intensifying  or  reducing,  as  it  was  diflicult  to  judge  of  the 
prmting  density  without  trial.     In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading 


of  the  paper,  the  Chairman  said  that,  when  dealing  with  a  too  thin  negative,, 
if  time  were  no  object,  it  was  a  good  plan  to  mate  a  ponitive  traniparency 
from  it,  and  another  negative  of  the  required  density  from  that  This  plan 
had  the  further  advantsge  of  not  interfering  with  the  original  negatiTe, 
which  might  possibly  be  of  coirect  density  for  enlarging  from,  but  not  for 
printing  direct. 

North  Ulddleiex  Photographic  Society.— October  26,  Mr.  C.  Beadle  in 
the  chair,  Messiii.  Bacton  &  Hambly  were  duly  elected  members  of  the 
Society.  The  President  (Mr.  Mumnury)  called  attention  to  the  special  com- 
petition. Outdoor  Figure  Study,  the  prints  for  which  are  doe  next  Monday, 
November  2,  also  the  annual  Exhibition  to  be  held  on  November  SO,  and 
December  1  and  2.  Mr.  J.  A.  Sinclaib  then  proceeded  with  his  demonstra- 
tion on  the  Artiguc  system  of 

Carbon  Pbintiko  without  Tbansfeb. 
He  said  it  wiLS  really  the  oldest  form  of  carbon  printing,  slightly  modified.  He 
went  very  fully  into  the  method  of  sensitising  and  using  the  paper,  and  laid 
special  stress  upon  the  fa'it  that  it  was  essential  to  keep  the  temperature  of  the 
sensitising  bath  below  60°  Fahr.,  and  also  the  paper  in  drying.  He  developed 
a  couple  of  prints  which  turned  out  successful.  Under-exposure,  he  said,  gave 
a  flat  grey  image,  and  over  exposure  too  dense  blacks,  with  too  white  high 
lights,  Tlie  time  of  sensitising,  and  the  strength  of  tlie  sensitising  .solution 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  quickness  in  printing  and  the  gradation.  The 
paper  darkens  considerably  on  drying,  and  it  was  necessary  to  allow  for  thU 
in  development.  After  washing,  the  print  should  be  put  into  an  alum  bath. 
A  vote  ot  thanks  to  the  lecturer  concluded  the  meeting. 

Putney  Photographic  Society.— October  12,  Dr.  W.  J.  Sheppard  in  tho 
chair.— On  this  occasion  a  set  of  architectural  slides,  ecclesiastical  and 
domestic,  was  shown.  These  included  examples  of  Saxon,  Norman,  Early 
English,  Decorated,  and  Perpendicular  styles  of  architecture  in  this  country 
now  existing,  which  illustr.ated,  in  an  interesting  and  instructive  manner,  the- 
gradual  transition  of  each  style  into  the  succeeding  one.  Among  the  slider- 
shown  were  several  very  beautiful  views  of  cathedral  interiors. 

Octoiibr  22,  Dr.  C.  Wyman  in  the  chair.    A  lecture,  by  Mr.  Chapman- 
Jones,  on 

NlOATIVB-MAKINO, 
was  read  by  the  Cliairman  to  a  large  audience.  The  paper  proved  to  be  a  very 
valuable  one,  containing  much  information  on  exposure  and  development,  and 
was  greatly  .appreciated  by  those  present.  Some  of  the  members  expressed  the 
hojie  that  the  paper  will  be  published  on  the  completion  of  its  rounds  among 
the  societies,  in  order  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  of  studying  it  at  their 
leisure.  After  a  short  discussion,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  acconled  to  Mr. 
Jones  for  his  iiit'-resting  paper.  Owing  to  the  increase  in  the  secretarial 
duties,  the  Council  have  eltKted  Mr.  W.  J.  Colebrook  to  be  Joint  Hon.  Secre- 
tary with  Mr.  WilllaSi  Martin,  who  has  for  some  time  carried  on  the  duties  of 
,  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Woolwich  Photographic  Society.— October  21.— The  Rev.  F,  C.  Lambebt^  • 
M.A.,  began  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  lectures  on  I 

Art  PHOTOORArHY.  ' 

beginning  with  (1)  The  General  Nature  of  Pictorial  Composition  ;  (2)  Selection', 
and  Arrangement,  with  special  reference  to  Lines,  Forms,  and  Mass.  Mr.  Lam- 
bert very  ably  described  his  lecture  by  means  of  sketches  on  thetxnrd,  and,  br 
the  help  of  the  lantern,  he  showed  some  of  Turner's  and  other  artists'  work,  which 
he  described  with  reference  to  their  pictorial  and  other  qualities.  'The  meet- 
ing was  very  well  attended,  and,  judging  by  the  applause  given  to  Mr.  Lambert 
after  his  lecture,  was  well  appreciated.  Mr.  W,  U,  Dawson  kindly  acted  as- 
lantemist. 

Leigh  Photographic  Society.— October  22,|Mr.  S.  L.  Syms  presided.- A 
discussion,  introduced  by  Mr,  W,  Hampson,  on  the  development  of  special 
rapid  plates  and  dark-room  illumination,  proved  of  great  interest, '  and  war 
enthusiastically  taken  up  by  the  members ;  and  Mr.  Hampson  exhibited  some 
splendid  negatives  on  these  plates,  which  were  everything  to  be  desired.  The 
Country  Village  Competition  was  held,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Isherwood  took  off  - 
the  first  prize,  presented  by  Mr,  W.  Hampson,  who  gained  the  second  prize. 
Messrs.  P.  Sedaon,  W.  R,  Moore,  T.  Haddock,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Jones  were  the 
unsuccessful  exhibitors. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  — October  22L  — Mr.  Oeobot 

Holding,  of  Liscard,  gave  a  paper  and  demonstration  on  the 

ABT  of  SCDLPTDRI, 
doing  a  lightning  model  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  head  in  clay,  and  afterwards  taking 
a  cast  of  tne  hand  of  Mr.  William  Tomkinson,  one  of  the  members.  The  de- 
monstration was  a  departure  from  the  beaten  track  of  the  Society,  and  con- 
stituted an  agreeable  change,  which  seemed  to  be  much  appreciated  by  a  large 
audience. 

Photographic  Society  of  Ireland.— October  23,  the  President  (Mr.  AlfredT. 
Werner)  in  the  chair. — Mr.  R  M.  Incus  gave  a  practical  demonstration  on       ! 

Ehlabqino. 
During  the  evening  the  lecturer  described  and  showed  his  enlarging  lantern,,  t 
and  how  it  was  possible  to  adapt  his  ordinary  camera  as  a  front  for  holding 
the  negative,  and,  of  course,  the  lens.     He  used  the  incandescent  gas  light, 
which   was  very  steady  and  bright,   and  always  exposed  his  enlargements- 
through  an  aperture  of  fll.     He  preferred  using  developers  such  as  metol  or 
amidol  to  the  ferrous  oxalate,  as  he  thought  it  was  possible  to  obtain  by  their 
use  softer  images,  with  less  harsh  blacks  in  the  shadows,  than  when  the  iron, 
developer  was  employed.     Mr.  Inglis's  lecture  was  interesting  and  instructive,  ; 
and  delighted  the  audience,  which  comprised  about  seventy  members  and  their 
friends.     Several  questions  put  by  members  to  the  lecturer  were  thoroughly 
dealt  with.    Afterwards  Mr.  L.  R.  Strangeways  (Vice-President)  showed  the 
Autocopyist,  which  proved  of  interest  to  a  large  number  present.    Mr.  W.  0. 
Stanley  was  elected  a  member. 
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Port  Elizabeth  Photographic  Society. — Annual  General  Meeting. — The 
following  are  extracts  from  the  annual  report : — The  meetings  held  during  the 
■session  are  20,  and  the  average  attendance  15,  the  largest  number  at  any  one 
meeting  being  25.  Your  membership  roll  began  the  session  with  52  members. 
To  this  was  added  during  the  year  20  new  members,  making  a  total  of  72. 
Out  of  this  number  9  have  become  country  members,  but  still  take  an  interest 
in  the  doings  of  the  Society,  while  8  have  resigned.  This  makes  the  roll  55 
active  members,  with  9  country  members.  The  Treasurer's  balance-sheet 
■shows  a  substantial  credit  balance.  The  annual  outing  in  October,  1895,  took 
place  at  Springfield,  a  few  miles  beyond  Uitenhage.  Although  the  scenery 
was  not  adapted  for  taking  a  variety  of  photographic  views,  still  some  good 
prints  were  produced,  and  all  who  took  part  in  the  outing,  whether  naturalists 
or  photographers,  came  back  looking  all  the  better  for  their  trip.  The  ride 
by  bullock  waggon  from  Uitenhage  formed  a  pleasant  break  in  the  journey.  A 
■field  day  at  Cuyler  Manor,  fifteen  miles  from  Port  Elizabeth,  was  also  arranged 
by  the  members,  where  some  excellent  photographs  were  taken.  Mr.  Davies 
was  very  successful  with  a  photograph  of  some  ostriches  near  to  the  dam  at 
the  farm  house,  which  made  a  very  pretty  picture.  This  photograph  was, 
much  to  his  surprise,  reproduced  as  a  half-tone  block  by  the  weekly  illus- 
trated paper.  Black  and  White,  shortly  after,  under  the  misleading  title  of 
■Ostrich  Farming  in  the  Transvaal.  This  fact  your  Committee  wish  to  bring 
before  your  notice  as  a  warning  to  members  not  to  indiscriminately  give  away 
prints.  In  February,  1896,  the  Society  inaugurated  a  new  departure  in  lantern 
lighting.  In  place  of  the  usual  four-inch  paraffin  lamp,  there  was  adapted  to 
the  lantern  one  of  Welsbach's  incandescent  mantles  with  gas  mountings. 
This  light  was  found  to  give  a  clearer  light  than  the  paraffin,  and  better 
■definition  of  objects.  Lantern  slides  which,  with  the  ordinary  oil  lamp,  looked 
.smoky,  came  out  on  the  screen  under  the  incandescent  lamp  clear  and  distinct. 
Our  relations  with  other  societies  in  South  Africa  continue  to  be  of  the  most 
friendly  nature.  During  the  year  competitions  have  been  judged  by  both 
Kimberley  and  Capetown  societies.  Your  Committee,  with  deep  regret,  have 
to  record  in  this  report  the  sad  death  of  Mr.  Norman  Edwards,  aged  nineteen, 
the  youngest  member  of  the  Society,  who  was  brutally  murdered  by  the 
Matabeles  a  short  time  since.  He  was  well  known  to  many  of  you  here  this 
■evening,  as  it  is  not  so  long  ago  that  ha  was  personally  amongst  you  all, 
a  promising  young  member  doing  capital  work  in  the  Society.  To  his 
parents  the  Committee  expressed  their  sympathy  for  the  sad  loss  they  had 
sustained  immediately  after  the  news  became  known  to  them.  The  Chairman, 
in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  congratulated  the  members  upon  the 
ffiourishing  condition  of  the  Society,  not  only  in  having  good  workers  and 
■energetic  members,  but  in  having  financially  such  a  substantial  balance  to  the 
good.  He  doubted  if  many  similar  societies  were  upon  such  a  sound  basis. 
He  noticed  that  a  good  number  of  members  had  gone  to  other  towns,  but  he 
did  not  consider  that  as  altogether  agiinst  the  Society,  for  they  could  un- 
doubtedly speak  in  such  good  terms  of  it  as  to  induce  other  young  men 
coming  to  the  town  to  join.  He  wished  to  state  that  a  full  set  of  apparatus 
for  the  production  of  Rontgen's  rays  was  now  in  his  hand.s,  and  this  he  placed 
at  the  full  disposal  of  the  Society  for  the  purpose  of  their  making  an  exhibition 
of  this  wonderful  discovery.  He  hoped  that,  now  the  Athenteum  was  com- 
pleted, it  wbuld  become  a  home  to  the  young  men  of  the  town,  a  place  where 
instructive  and  scientific  pursuits  could  be  developed  and  maintained.  He 
therefore  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr, 
Richardson.  Mr.  Alcock  proposed,  seconded  by  Mr.  Forest,  a  very  hearty 
■vote  of  thanks  to  their  President  for  the  unceising  interest  be  had  taken  in 
.arranging  the  affairs  of  the  Atheuieum.  What  he  had  done  was  beyond  a 
duty,  it  had  become  more  a  personal  matter  with  him,  and  members  must  feel 
grateful  for  his  energy  and  perseverance.  This  was  carried  with  acclamation, 
all  members  rising  to  their  feet.     The  election  of  otH^e-bearers  resulted  as 

foUow.s: — President:    Mr.  A.  Walsh. — Chainnan:   Mr.  W.   Alcock. Vice- 

Chairman:  Mr.  F.  West. — Committee:  Messrs.  Jackson,  M.athews,  Richardson, 
and  Scruton. — Hon.  Treasurer:  Mr.  J.  Lewis. — Bon.  Secretary:  Mr.  W.  A. 
Brown. 

♦ 

1896.  FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

Oct  30,  31  Southport  Social  Photographic  Club. 

,,   30 -Nov.  7  Photographic  Salon,  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly.    Alfred 

Maskell,  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly, 

u    30-Nov.  12 Royal   Photographic   Society.     R.    Child   Bayley,  12, 

Hanover-square. 

Nov.  12    Dulwich  Photographic  Society. 

„    17-20 Hackney  Photographic  Society.     W.   F.  Fenton-Jones, 

12,  King  Edward  Road,  Hackney. 

„    28,27 Romford  and  District  Photographic  Society.    A.  John 

Ormiston,  4,  Laurie-square,  Romford. 
„    30-Dec.  1,  2  ...  North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society. 

'December  3,  4 Aintree  Photographic  Society.    E.  P.  Heron,  2  Tilney- 

street,  Orrell  Park,  Aintree,  Liverpool. 

„         28-31 Borough    Polytechnic    Photographic    Society.      P.    C. 

Cornford,  103,  Borough-road,  S.E. 
iDec.  1896-Jan.  1897  Bristol  International.      Hon.  Secretary,   20,  Berkeley- 
square,  Clifton,  Bristol, 

« 

^tW  CorrM|)ond«nts8hould  nev«r  wnffi  on  tof^  8td«s  o/thepaper.    No  notice  is  taken 
o/communicattons  unless  the  names  and  addressee  of  ths  viritvrs  o/ra  given, 

THE  ABTIGUE  PROCESS. 
To  the  Editoks. 
SiLEMEN, — The  enclosed  price  list  of  M.  Victor  Aitigae  will  per- 


haps help  you  in  your  promised  answer  to  "  Alum  Hypo."  It  was  given 
me  by  M.  Artigue  when  I  visited  him  about  a  fortnight  ago  at  his  factory 
in  Bordeaux,  where  he  was  kind  enough  to  demonstrate  the  printing  and 
development  of  the  paper  to  me.  The  results  of  the  process  are  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty.  The  maximum  of  contrast  is  obtained  without  a  sus- 
picion of  hardness.  In  a  reproduction  of  a  well-known  oil  painting.  La 
Main  Chaude,  by  Roybet,  the  high  lights  stand  out  with  wonderful  vivid- 
ness, though  there  is  not  a  spot  without  gradation.  M.  Artigue  ex- 
plained that  this  brilliance  is  due  to  the  slightly  satined  surface  of  the 
paper.  The  sharpness  of  detail  is  remarkable.  In  a  small  reproduction 
of  an  old  woodcut  illustrating  L'Jicole  des  Maris  every  touch  of  the 
graver's  tool  is  perfect. 

The  preparation  of  the  paper  and  the  sawdust  is  M.  Artigue's  secret. 
All  the  materials  can  be  sent  by  parcel  post,  where  the  Postal  Convention 
extends.  It  is  not  easy  to  send  small  quantities  by  sample  post,  as  such 
parcels  must  be  packed  so  as  to  be  easily  opened  for  inspection  by  the 
authorities,  and  the  paper,  though  non-sensitised,  may  receive  damage. 

M.  Artigue's  address  is  114,  rue  Terre-ncgre,  Bordeaux. 

I  may  say  that  the  development  is  practically  identical  with  the  direc- 
tions given  in  the  last  paragraph  of  Mr.  Pretzl's  article  of  last  ■week, 
except  that,  instead  of  being  laid  on  glass,  the  paper  is  clipped  to  a  strip 
of  wood.  Great  modifications  can  be  obtained  by  varying  the  temperature 
of  the  water,  and  the  quantity  and  fineness  of  sawdust  in  suspension,  by 
taking  from  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  container. 

If  you  would  care  to  see  the  specimens  given  me  by  M.  Artigue,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  send  them  for  your  inspection, — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

St.  Mary's,  Poole,  October  23,  1896.  AtJousiiN  Morfobd. 

[We  are  much  obliged  to  our  correspondent  for  his  letter  and 
enclosure.  There  are  excellent  specimens  of  the  proce.s8  in  the 
Exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  and  the  Salon. — Eds.] 


UNFAIR  COMPETITION. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  allow  me  space  to  call  attention  to  the  latest 
dodge  to  increase  the  circulation  of  a  halfpenny  Loudon  morning  paper. 
Not  content  with  cigarettes,  bicycles,  and  jumble  puzzles,  the  journal 
in  question  is  now  in  a  position  to  supply,  to  the  first  1000  of  its  readers, 
"a  beautiful  three-quarter  life-size  crayon  and  ink  portrait,"  for  the 
unheard-of  sum  of  six  shillings  and  sixpence.  Should  the  reader  order  one 
from  the  "poor  photographer,"  the  usual  price, will  be  from  two  to  four 
guineas.  This  is  in  no  sense  a  case  of  fair  competition,  but  sheer,  under- 
selling, and  tends  to  depress  the  wages  of  the  photographic  workers  to 
starvation  point,  for  at  the  present  time,  with  the  trade  in  such  a  depressed 
condition,  photographers  have  quite  enough  competition  to  meet  without 
this  halfpenny  journal  making  matters  worse.  Thanks  to  this  paper 
and  the  well-known  firm  of  diarists  of  whom  we  have  heard  so  much 
lately  in  the  columns  of  The  British  Joubnal  of  Photography,  photo- 
graphers will  soon  have  to  put  up  their  shutters  and  retire  to  the  work- 
house, I  am  sure  that,  when  a  London  daily  enters  into  competition  with- 
out side  trades,  it  must  in  some  way  "  feel  the  pinch."  Let  us  hope  we 
shall  never  see  the  good  old  British  Journal  op  Photooeapht  retailing 
soap  and  flea  powder. — I  am,  yours,  &e.,  Viciob  Thomas. 

11,  Munster-road,  Fidham,  S.W.  October  20,  1896. 


THE  CARRIAGE  OF  GAS  CYLINDERS. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— The  lantern  season  has  arrived,  and  we  are  face  to  face 
again  with  the  (to  my  mind)  senseless  restrictions  re  carriage  of  cylinders. 
One  would  have  thought,  alter  the  Board  of  Trade  report,  that  we 
should  have  been  allowed  to  carry  them  as  passenger's  luggage,  provided 
they  were  properly  packed  in  either  boxes  or  other  covers.  The  railway 
companies  are  evidently  not  disposed  to  take  off  the  restrictions,  and,  if 
anything  is  to  he  done,  tee  as  lanternists,  both  professional  and  amateur, 
must  move  in  the  matter.  Cannot  we  unitedly  petition  or  memorialise 
the  railway  companies  ?  The  commercial  travellers  haye  got  special 
facilities  of  a  most  beneficial  kind  by  united  applicafion,  and  I  think  we 
might  do  something  in  the  matter  instead  of  merely  grumbling  and 
paying.  To  one  who  travels  15,000  to  16,000  miles  each  winter 
with  the  lantern,  as  I  do,  cylinder  carriage  is  a  serious  item.— X  am, 
yours,  &c.,  James  W.  GiRBnTT, 

Lanternist  to  the  Gilchrist  Lectures. 

Smiley,  Leeds,  October  19, 1896. 


AN  INDEX  TO  SCIENTIFIC  PERIODICALS. 

To  tlie  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Papers,  compiled  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  was  intended  to  serve  as  an  index 
to  the  titles  and  dates  of  scientific  papers  contained  in  the  transactions  of 
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8(cieties,  journals,  and  other  periodical  works.  This  Catalogue  is 
highly  valuable  to  all  technical  inquirers,  and  it  is  a  matter  o(  deep 
regret  that  the  International  Conference,  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Eoyal  Society  of  London,  has  deoided  that  the  International 
Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature,  which  is  to  begin  with  1900,  is  to 
relate  to  pure  science  only,  applied  science  being  strictly  excluded.  It 
is  poesibly  too  late  to  remedy  the  position,  which  is  probably  due  to 
the  absence  of  representatives  of  technical  societies  at  the  International 
Conference. 

It  would  seem  desirable,  further,  that  there  should  be  a  conference  of 
technical  societies  to  discuss  the  publication  of  a  subject-matter  index  to 
technical  and  scientific  periodicals.  This  institution  has  had  for  some 
time  before  it  the  question  of  the  publication  of  such  an  index  of  subjects 
of  interest  to  mining  and  metallurgical  engineers ;  and  probably  a  com- 
prehensive index  to  engineering  and  other  technical  papers  would  prove 
more  valuable. 

This  suggested  Conference  of  Technical  Societies  might  also  consider 
other  questions  which  interest  technical  societies  individually,  but  which 
they  are  unable  to  obtain  owing  to  want  of  concerted  action.  Thus,  such 
an  association  might  approach  the  Government  on  such  questions  as  the 
excessive  cost  of  postage  of  transactions,  as  there  can  be  no  valid  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  placed  in  the  same  position — although  their 
transactions  are  issued  at  varying  intervals  of  time — by  a  short  Act  of 
Parliament  as  an  ordinary  weekly  newspaper. 

And  there  are  many  other  matters  which,  no  doubt,  crop  up  in  con- 
nexion with  the  carrying  out  of  the  objects  of  individual  societies  in 
which  concerted  action  would  produce  valuable  results. — I  am,  yours,  &a., 

W.  Walton  Brown,  Secretary. 

The  Federated  Institution  of  Mining  Engineera,  Neville  Halt, 
NeaeaatU-on-Tyne,  October  21,  1896. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SALON. 
To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  issue  of  the  week  before  last  there  appeared  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Charles  Moss  in  defence  of  an  attack  that  had  been  Qiade 
on  the  management  of  the  Salon. 

While  appreciating  Mr.  Moss's  good  intention,  it  is  necessary  to  say 
that  no  Exhibition  can  be  carried  on  strictly  on  the  lines  he  infers.  It 
is  true,  as  he  says,  that  all  works  are  submitted  to  a  committee  of  those 
best  qualified  to  judge  pictorial  photography  ;  but,  were  it  thought  that 
the  simple  merit  of  the  picture  was  the  only  consideration,  I  am  afraid 
that  those  responsible  would  have  some  very  awkward  questions  to 
answer,  and  their  ability  might  at  times  be  seriously  questioned. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  all  that  there  must  be  a  certain  nximber  of 
individuals — really  there  are  only  a  tew — who  have  to  be  treated  apart 
from  the  strict  merit  of  their  works.  Some  there  are  whose  services  to 
photographic  art  have  been  invaluable  in  the  past,  but  who  cannot  keep 
pace  with  the  advancing  ideas  of  the  day ;  some  whose  labours  on  our 
behalf  we  could  ill  aSjrd  to  spare ;  and  some  who,  from  their  position  in 
the  world,  must  be  studied.  A  glance  round  tlie  walls  of  tue  present 
Exhibition,  the  finest  collection  of  works  of  pictorial  photography  yet 
brought  together,  will  convince  any  one  of  intelligence  that  these  slight 
deviations  from  the  strict  rule  aSecC  its  excellence  to  only  an  inap- 
preciable degree. 

I  hope  Mr.  Oliver,  to  whose  letter  Mr.  Moss  replies,  will  not  take  his 
rejection  to  heart.  We  sometimes  have  to  reject  better  pictures  than 
some  we  accept.  Notoriously  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  luck  in  the 
matter,  and  the  most  honest  selecting  committee  can  make  mistakes,  and 
grievous  ones.  Let  him  forget  his  disappointment,  and  try  his  luck 
again. — I  am,  yours,  &o.,  M.  L.  E. 


To  the  Editors. 


Gentlemen, — As  one  of  the  Linked  Ring,  aUow  me  to  say  that  I 
hardly  agree  with  the  criticisms  that  "Cosmos,"  in  your  last  number, 
passes  on  what  he  terms  the  "  attitudinisations  "  of  some  of  those  with 
whom  I  share  membership,  although  it  has  before  now  struck  me  as 
strange  that,  when  a  few  men  ally  themselves  together  in  the  Cause  of 
Art,  they  usually  take  up  a  position  of  superiority  to  those  who  are  in- 
tellectually below  them.  Wliy  is  this,  sir  ?  Toe  Linked  Ring  and  the 
Photographic  Salon  serve  a  Noble  Cause.  Generations  yet  unborn  will 
bless  them  for  their  efforts  in  the  advancement  of  Pictorial  Photography 
to  a  place  among  the  arts.  They  must  be — nay,  I  know  they  are — con- 
scious of  this,  80  why  should  they  sully  their  dignity  by  looking  do»n 
npon  a  worthy  but  inoffensive  institution,  such  as  the  Photographic 
Society  undoubtedly  is,  and  whose  only  fault  is  that  it  so  strenuously 
carries  out  t)ie  terms  of  its  charter  that  it  can  afford  to  ignore  both  the 
artistic  and  scientific  sides  of  photography?  I  beg  my  fellow-members  of 
the  Linked  Ring  to  desist  from  these  uncharitable  attacks  upon  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society.  The  Royal  and  Ancient  Order  of  Buffaloes, 
the  Foresters,  and  the  Oddfellows,  with  their  grotesque  rites,  regalia, 
and  other  paraphernalia,  may  excite  the  derision  of  a  few  members  of 
the  community  who  have  no  need  of  them,  bat  is  it  not  conceivable  that 


to  others,  especially  of  the  industrial  class,  such  institutions  may  have 

their  uses  ?     I  enclose  my  card,  but  I  ask  you  to  let  me  sign  myself 

Yours,  &c.,  A  New  Lwk. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gektlemkk, — Some  months  ago,  when  you  published  a  paper  on  photo- 
graphic art  that  criticised  the  Salon  and  its  adherents,  "  Cosmoa  "  twitted 
the  author  with  giving  the  Linked  King's  Exhibition  a  cheap  advertise- 
ment. It  occurs  to  me  that  this  is  just  the  effect  which  your  oontri- 
butor's  gentle  references  to  the  Silon  and  its  members,  that  appears  in 
your  last  issue,  will  have— much  against  tlie  design,  I  am  sure,  of  so 
consistent  an  opponent  of  the  Salon  as  "  Cosmos "  has  all  along  shown, 
himself  to  be.  As  one  who  agrees  in  the  main  with  "  Cosmos  "  that  the 
Salon  does  not  monopolise  exhibited  pictorial  photography  j  that  it  is 
distinctly  a  rival  show  to  that  of  our  own  Society  (theUoyal  Photographic 
Society) ;  and  that  personal  pique  and  vanity  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
actions  and  utterances  of  those  members  of  the  Linked  Ring  who  are- 
warmest  in  their  praise  of  the  Salon,  and  loudest  in  their  unfavourable 
criticisms  of  the  Royal  and  its  Exhibition  ;  may  I  suggest  to  your  con- 
tributor the  wisdom  of,  in  future,  leaving  the  Links  and  their  doings 
severely  alone  ?  I  don't  suppose  your  contributor  and  others  will  at  first 
appreciate  this  advice,  the  more  especially  as  silent  indifference  wouliS 
not  by  any  means  be  relished  by  the  Salon  "  young  men,"  whom  to  attack 
is  to  exalt  in  their  own  estimation  and  to  advertise  to  the  photographic 
world  generally;  but  "Cosmos"  will  at  least  agree  with  me,  I  trust, 
that  the  notice  he  and  others  take  of  the  Salon  is  calculated  to  give  it  a 
prominence  it  does  not  deserve.  That  being  bo,  why  not,  as  the 
Americans  say,  "  let  it  rip  ?  "—I  am,  yours,  &a.,  A  Botalist. 

London,  October  26,  1896. 


anjESto^tjES  to  Cotre)E(|iont)rent)e{* 

',*  All  matteri  intended  tor  the  text  portion  of  this  JotrsNAL,  includinf 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editobs,  Th«  BBmsH  Jocbhal  or 
Photoobapht,"  2,  rork-street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  (» 
this  ensures  delay, 

•,*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  ar^uxr  cont- 
munications  thrmigh  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  name* 
atid  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

*,*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  butinest  t^fairr 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  QlNBT  GauNnrooo  &  Co.,  '1,  Tork-strtel. 
Covent  Garden,  London. 

Photoobafhs  Rkqistirbd  : — 

William  Bond,  53,  Loudon-street,  Norwich. -^P/iofoyraph  o//ou)'-in-/iaiid  ttam,  vUh. 
pansevgeis. 

A.  G.  Leffis,  62,  Shaw-beatb,  Stockport. — Photngraph  of  Stockport  County  Associa- 
tion Foothatl  Club. 

Alnzandor  McHarrie,  County  Studio,  Stranraer,  N.B.— Photojp-aph  of  Sammy 
Tamgi^n,  holdintj  his  gun. 

John  Hnnro,  Dingwall,  Roea-shire,  N  B.  — Photograph  of  herd  of  deer  taksn  at  bor* 
0/  Ben  Wyvie,  in  February,  18S5. 

J.  Blain  Scott,  18-22,  DovonBhire-streot,  Carlisle. — 2ixl8  direct  negaliae  of  Sir 
Ttiomas  Grainger  Stexcart,  of  Edinburgh,  thotoyraph  of  C.  P.  ColnojM,  Esq.,  of 
Lmdon. 

Received. — F.  H.  Evans;  J.  Lewis;  Wallace  Bennktto  ;  L.  E.  Morris; 
Toning  ;  Magic  Lantsbn.    in  our  next. 

F.  W.  Robinson  ;  W.  Rutledqe.    Wo  will  communicate  as  desired. 

A.  C.  Wright. — We  have  a  vague  recollectioQ  of  the  substance  you  mean.  By 
next  week  we  will  endeavour  to  obtiia  the  information  you  require. 

LioHT  FOB  Lantern.— T.  Fisher.  We  know  of  no  kind  of  light,  whether 
paraffin  or  gas,  that  will  equal  the  lime  light  as  a  lantern  illuminnnt. 

Camkbicus.— We  do  not  reply  to  questions  sent  anonymously.  If  yoo  care  to 
give  your  name  and  aldress,  or  call  upon  us,  we  shall  be  happy  to 
advise  you. 

CoATiNO  Machines  fob  Drt  Plates. — R.  W.  We  are  not  quite  sure  as  to 
whether  Mr.  Cadett  still  supplies  coating  machines.  Why  not  write  to 
him  and  ask  the  question  i 

Lkns. — H.  Watson.  If  the  combination  is  symmetrical,  it  matters  not  which 
lens  is  used  as  a  single  lens,  but,  whichever  is  used,  its  convex  surface 
should  be  next  the  locassing  screen. 

Interior. — A.  Bryant.  The  fault  is  in  the  negative.  It  is  frightfully  under- 
exposed. Instead  of  three  minutes,  such  a  dark  interior,  with  the 
plates  used,  would  require  half  an  hour  at  least  with  the  stop  em^ 
ployed. 

Acetylene. — W.  Symonds.  The  acetylene  light  at  present  will  not  compete 
with  the  lime  light  in  the  lantern.  It,  however,  will  compete  well  with 
the  best  of  the  oil  lamps.  For  a  twenty-feet  screen  we  should  recom- 
mend the  lime  light,  certainly. 

Portrait  Lens.— W.  Foley.— One  of  the  great  faults  of  the  Petzval  portrait 
lens  is  astigmatism.  If  it  could  l>e  got  rid  of,  that  would  be  the  best 
fomk  of  lens  of  all,  for  extremely  rapid  work,  by  reason  of  its  large 
angular  aperture,  which  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other  lens. 
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-Zaensdobk  Sklkbindino  Album.— W.  Turner.  We  are  not  quite  sure  if 
this  album  is  still  in  the  market.  Fallowfield  used  to  be  the  agent. 
Write  to  him. 

BusTEBS  ON  Gklatine  Papbr.— W.  S.  J.  We  cannot  understand  that  brand 
of  paper  blistering  ;  it  has  never  done  so  In  our  hands.  Possibly  you 
have  made  some  departure  from  the  ordinary  method  of  working? 
From  your  letter  we  can  form  no  idea  of  the  source  of  the  trouble,  as 
it  gives  no  details. 

COPTBIOHT. — C.  W.  It  by  no  means  follows,  as  has  been  painted  out  many 
times  before,  that  by  joining  the  Photographers' Copyright  Union  you 
must  take  hajf  a  guinea  for  the  use  of  your  photographs.  You  simply 
agree  not  to  take  less  than  that  amount.  You  can  take  as  much  more 
as  you  can  get ;  there  is  no  limit  in  this  direction. 

■Cost  op  Lens. — W.  Pools y.  It  does  not  follow  that,  because  a  lens  is  sold 
for  a  small  price,  it  many  not  be  good.  Sometimes  a  low-priced  lens 
tarns  out  to  be  a  good  photographic  tool ;  but,  of  course,  many  don't. 
By  buying  of  a  good  maker  you  ensure  a  good  instrument,  and,  as  you 
are  a  novice,  that  is  what  we  advise  you  to  do. 

Drying  Box  For  Collotype. — Beginner,  Gas  may  be  used  for  heating  the 
box,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  products  of  combustion  do  not  gain 
access  to  the  plates,  as  they  have  an  insolubilising  action  on  bichromated 
gelatine.  Instead  of  gas  we  should  recommend  you  to  have  one  or  two 
paraffin  stoves.     The  fumes  from  them  will  be  inert. 

6.  Preston. — 1.  We  have  no  experience  of  the  developer  referred  to,  but  we 
should  imagine  that  the  crystallisation  oat  was  due  to  the  fact  that  you 
had  dissolved  too  much  of  the  salts.  Why  not  dissolve  them  in  the  cold  ? 
2.  Nothing  is  simpler  than  intensification  with  mercuric  chloride, 
followed  by  blackening  with  cither  ammonia  or  sulphite  of  soda. 

Factory  Acts. — An  Anxious  Inquirer.  Photographic  establishments  cer- 
tainly come  within  the  Factory  Acts,  just  the  same  as  all  other  busi- 
nesses. The  Inspector  under  the  Factory  Acts  in  your  district  will 
furnish  you  with  all  particulars,  or  you  can  obtain  the  rules,  &c.,  from 
the  Office  of  Factory  Inspectors,  London,  S.W.,  by  writing  for  them. 

'Photooraphing  Church. — Yes  ;  the  rector  can  forbid  your  photographing 
the  interior  of  the  church ;  but  he  cannot  do  so  with  the  outside, 
unless,  perhaps,  if  the  camera  is  placed  in  the  churchyard,  and  there  is 
not  a  public  way  through  it.  If  the  camera  is  placed  outside  the  church 
property,  the  rector  has  no  power  to  prevent  the  photographs  being 
taken. 

Studio  Lighting. — C.  Grey.  As  the  stippling  was  only  put  on  the  glass  to  stop 
out  the  midsummer  sun  at  mid-day,  an  advantage  would  certainly  accrue 
from  clearing  it  off  now,  and  applying  it  again  next  year.  Moreover,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  paint  has  acquired  a  yellow  and  non-actinic 
tint  by  the  exposure,  and  therefore  stops  off  more  light  (actinic)  than  is 
apparent  to  the  eye. 

Photosravure. — Copperplate  says:  "You  would  greatly  oblige  me  by 
informing  me  which  is  the  best  book  published  on  photogravure, 
together  with  price  and  publisher."— lu  reply  :  The  best  book  on 
photogravure  U  that  by  Mr.  Herbert  Dennison,  himself  a  master  of  the 
process.  The  book  is  published  by  Messrs.  Iliffe  &  Son,  St.  Bride-street, 
E.C.  ;  price,  we  think,  5s.  or  3s.  6d. 

Cleaning  Ofk  Old  Negatives. — Pickwick.  Soak  the  negatives  for  a  day  or 
two  in  cold  water,  and  then  put  them,  one  by  one,  into  hot.  The 
gelatine  will  then  dissolve  off  freely.  With  some  plates,  after  a  day  or 
two's  soaking,  if  the  film  be  loosened  from  the  edges  of  the  glass,  it  can 
be  rolled  off  in  one  piece,  then  the  glass  will  be  left  clean  for  future  use. 
No  maker  will  purchase  the  plates  for  recoating. 

Old  Manuscripts. —W.  Small.  There  is  no  special  treatment  that  you  can 
apply  to  the  manuscripts,  or,  if  there  were,  the  owner  would  not  allow 
you  to  apply  it  to  valuable  and  irreplaceable  documents.  If  the  parch- 
ment is  thin,  it  is  sometimes  advantageous  to  back  it  up  with  white 
paper  before  copying.  If  it  is  yellow  in  colour,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
employ  plates  sensitised  to  the  yellow  rays,  such  as  those  prepared  with 
eosine. 

'Kesidues. — R.  &  Co.  The  old  developing  solution  is  certainly  not  worth 
saving,  notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  plates  developed  daily. 
There  is  no  silver  in  it  to  recover.  The  case  is  quite  different  with  wet- 
collodion  plates.  That  was  well  worth  saving,  as  it  contained  a  good 
quantity  of  silver.  You  have  been  doing  wrongly  by  adding  the  de- 
veloper to  the  chloride  of  silver  residues,  because  the  ammonia  in  it  is 
a  solvent  of  chloride  of  silver. 

COLOURlNii  IN  Oils.— B.  W.  writfs:  "1.  Kindly  give  me  your  opinion  as  to 
the  best  way  to  prepare  photographs  (albumen  prints)  for  painting  in 
oils.  I  have  seen  them  mounted  oa  wood,  and  sometimes  on  millboard, 
but  do  not  know  how  to  prepare  them.  2.  Would  you  be  prepared  to 
criticise  my  pictures  as  regards  posing  and  lighting,  and  general  effect,  if 
I  send  some  ?"— In  reply  :  1.  Albumen  prints  require  no  preparation  for 
colouring  in  oils.  They  can  be  mounted  on  wood  panels  or  millboard, 
or  anything  else.  The  material  on  which  the  prints  are  mounted  makes 
no  difference  in  the  colouring.  2,  We  shall  be  pleased  to  give  our 
opinion  on  the  pictures. 

•The  "  Unpted  "  Lens.  B.  B.  C.  says  :  "  Having  recently  bought  a  lens  (half- 
))late)  will  you  kindly  let  me  know,  first,  if  you  ever  heard  of,  or  s.aw, 
Marion's  United  R.  K.  lens  ;  the  one  I  bought  is  engraved  as  above,  but 
I  never  saw  any  advertisement  of  such  a  lens ;  any  information  you  could 
give  me  of  its  qualities  and  price  will  oblige.  Second,  who  supplies 
.•ijiparatus  for  underground  photogr.aphy,  that  is,  the  lighting  outfit?" 
■—In  reply :  1,  The  lens  mentioned  figures  in  Messrs.  Marion's  catalogue. 
A  simple  test  or  two  with  the  camera  will  tell  you  what  are  its  qualities. 
2.  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.;  Pcrken,  Son,  &  Rayment,  and  numerous 
«ther  firms,  supply  apparatus  for  magnesium  flashlight  work.  . 


The  Kew  Certificates.— L.  G.  P.  says  :  "  I  am  desirous  of  obtaining  Kew 
certificates  for  two  or  three  lenses.  Would  you  kindly  tell  me  to  whom 
they  should  be  sent  and  with  what  fee  ?" — In  reply  :  Address  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Observatory  at  Kew.  We  think,  but  are  not  sure, 
that  the  fee  is  2«.  6d.  per  lens.  If  you  are  interested  in  the  method 
employed  at  Kew,  you  will  find  in  our  volume  for  1892  an  exhaustive 
paper  on  the  subject  by  Major  Leonard  Dawson. 

Actinic  Focus. — A.  Page.  If  as  sharp  an  enlargement  is  not  obtained  as  is 
shown  on  the  cardboard  upon  which  the  image  is  focussed,  it  is  due  to 
the  optical  and  chemical  foci  of  the  objective  not  being  coincident. 
That  13  the  case  with  many  objectives  made  expressly  for  the  lantern  : 
indeed,  for  projection  purposes,  better  results  are  secured  when  the 
foci  are  not  coincident.  Substitute  for  the  lens  with  which  the  lantern 
is  fitted  a  photographic  lens,  such  as  an  ordinary  carle  or  a  quarter- 
plate  lens. 

Salary. — W.  J.  C.  writes  :  "  I  have  just  bought  a  business.  My  prede- 
cessor paid  the  lady  in  the  reception-room  (who  has  been  in  the 
business  since  it  was  opened)  25«.  a  week  and  a  commission,  which 
brings  it  up  to  about  27*.  Is  this  not  an  exorbitant  salary  ?  I  may  men- 
tion that  she  keeps  the  books,  and  generally  manages  the  business  in  my 
absence.  She  says  she  will  not  take  less.  — We  should  say  she  would 
not.  As  she  has  had  the  management  of  the  business  for  so  many 
years,  we  should  say  that  she  is  under,  rather  than  over,  paid. 

Silver  in  Paper. — T.  H.  H.  asks  how  much  silver  is  consumed  in  sensitising 
a  sheet  of  albumenised  paper  ? — This  is  a  question,  as  it  is  put,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  answer,  as  the  quantity  depends  upon  several  things. 
For  example,  the  larger  the  proportion  of  chloride  in  the  albumen  the 
more  will  be  the  silver  required  for  its  conversion.  Again,  the  more 
viscous  the  albumen  used,  the  more  will  be  the  chloride  in  it.  Further, 
as  there  is  always  a  quantity  of  solution  remaining  on  the  paper,  the 
stronger  that  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  silver  on  and  in  the  paper,  &c. 

Toning. — E.  J.  H.  says  he  "would  like- to  know,  through  your  columns,  the 
cause  of  sulphur  toning,  :is  some  of  my  silver — albumen  paper— prints, 
jifter  staying  in  toning  oath  for  about  ten  minutes,  get  what  I  call  sulphur 
toned,  the  tone  being  of  a  bricky  red,  although  paper  has  had  silver  washed 
well  out  of  it  before  toning.  Acetate  bath  is  used."^If  the  ordinary  acetate 
toning  bath  is  used,  there  will  be  no  sulphur  toning  of  the  prints.  Our 
correspondent  is  in  error  when  he  says  there  is  sulphur  toning,  that  is, 
of  course,  supposing  that  the  usual  acetate  toning  bath  is  employed. 

Lens. — R.  Fothergill  writes:  "With  some  very  antiquated  apparatus  I 
.  have  recently  come  into  possession  of  is  a  lens  I  do  not  understand. 
The  back  lens  is  much  smaller  than  the  front ;  it  bears  the  name  of 
Home  &  Thornthwaite,  Newgate-street,  and  on  it  is  '  caloscopic  lens.' 
None  of  my  friends  can  tell  me  anything  about  it,  and  there  is  no  such 
tirm  in  Newgate-street.  Can  you  enlighten  rae  on  the  point?" — The 
caloscopic  is  merely  another  name  for  the  old  orthoscopic  lens.  This 
form  of  lens  is  a  good  one,  but  it  has  been  supplanted  by  others  of  more 
modern  construction. 

Oil  ON  Large  PLATIN0TYPE.—H.  B.  (Leeds)  says:  "My  boy  yesterday  let 
two  or  three  drops  from  the  oil  can  drop  on  a  large  platinotype  I  have 
to  frame.  Instead  of  saying  anything  about  it  at  the  time,  he  allowed 
the  oil  (sweet)  to  spread  in  the  paper.  Is  there  any  way  of  taking  the 
grease  out  ?  Would  soda  and  water  do  it  ?  "-—No.  The  oil  may  be  ex- 
tracted (we  have  little  doubt,  as  we  have  never  failed  to  do  it  ourselves) 
in  the  following  way  :  Let  a  few  drops  of  pure  benzole  drop  on  the  spots, 
and,  after  it  has  been  on  a  few  seconds,  blot  off  closely  with  clean 
blotting-paper.  Repeat  the  treatment  till  the  last  trace  of  the  grease  is 
extracted.     The  benzole,  if  pure,  will  not  leave  a  stain  ;  if  not,  it  may. 

Yellow  Prints. — Southsea  writes  as  follows  :  "  I  herewith  send  you  one  or 
two  of  my  photographs,  to  see  if  you  can  exphaiii  tlie  cause  of  the  whites 
of  prints  going  such  an  objectionable  tint.  They  have  been  shown  in  a 
good  nortli  light  (no  sun)  for  about  three  weeks,  and  it  occurs  in  some 
recent  prints,  while  others  I  liave,  that  have  been  printed  for  two  or 
three  years,  are  still  pure  and  will  stand  any  light,  but  the  ones  that 
are  subject  to  it  commence  within  a  week  or  fortnight.  It  is  evidently 
in  manipulation,  and,  as  it  occurs  only  occasioniilly,  I  feel,  with  your 
advice,  1  may  prevent  it.  I  may  add,  I  am  most  careful  to  see  my 
printer  gives  full  attention  to  instructions  to  washings  between 
chemicals,  but  I  somehow  fancy  the  alum  bath  might  be  the  cause,  but 
anxiously  await  your  opinion." — Tliere  seems  but  little  question  that  the 
trouble  is  due  to  the  manipulations,  but,  without  seeing  them  carried 
out,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how.  In  all  probability  it  arises  from  in- 
sufficient wasliing  after  the  prints  are  taken  from  tlie  alum  bath  ;  that 
should  be  complete.  Try  more  complete  washing  at  this  stage,  or  omit 
the  alum  bath  altogether. 

WOODBURYTVPE. — T.  Writes  :  "I  would  be  obliged  if  you  would  at  some  time 
inform  me  what  is  the  Largest  size  that  is  worked  commercially,  i.e.,  can, 
say,  15  X 12  Woodburjtype  be  produced,  or  has  the  process  limitations 
which  jjrevent  it  being  worked  to  such  a  size  ?  I  have  never  met  with 
iiny  prints  above  whole-plate,  but  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  a  larger  size  is  workable,  given,  of  course,  suitable  plant  of 
increased  power.  Also,  can  you  inform  me  what  is  the  lowest  workable 
pressure  per  square  incli  at  wliicli  the  hydraulic  press  must  be  run  ? 
Oa  this  point  books  are  rather  vague,  saying  Jrom  two  to  four  tons  per 
square  incli." — The  sizes  produced  commercially  rarely  exceed  10x8  to 
12  X 10.  Tlieoretically,  there  is  no  limit  to  size  ;  but,  in  practice,  the 
difficulties  in  working  the  process  increase  materially  as  the  size  is 
increased.  The  Woodburytpye  process  is  better  suited  for  small  sizes, 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  than  it  is  for  larger  ones.  From  two 
to  four  tons  per  inch  is  about  .is  definite  a  pre.ssure  as  can  well  be 
written,  because  it  depends  upon  the  metal  used.  If  antimony  or  some 
other  metals  are  added  to  the  lead  to  give  hardness,  more  pressurew 
required  tliaii  when  lead  alone  is  used. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 
The  Ejthibition  of  Portraiture  that  Is  now  on  view  at  the 
Camera  Club  comprises  nearly  150  examples  of  work,  and  is 
well  worth  visiting.  The  collection  cannot  fail  to  be  instructive 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  chronologically  it  almost  covers  the 
whole  ground  of  photographic  portraiture,  and  exemplifies 
the  various  processes  that  have  been  employed.  Thus  there 
are  examples  of  Daguerreotype  and  collodion  positive  por- 
traiture, as  well  as  a  series  of  calotype  portraits  of  well-known 
artists  and  others  made  by  D.  0.  Hill,  in  the  year  1846. 
Examples  of  Mrs.  Cameron's  art,  with  which  many  of  our 
readers  are  familiar,  bring  us  down  to  more  recent  times, 
and  we  pass  by  easy  stages  to  the  well-retouched  portrait 
of  the  show-case,  that  appears  to  be  having  somewhat  of  a  bad 
time  at  the  Exhibitions  just  now,  until  finally  we  come  to  the 
"heir  of  the  photographic  ages" — the  portrait  according  to 
Hollyer  or  Craig  Annan. 

•  *  • 

There  Is  so  much  that  is  really  interesting  as  well  as  in- 
atructive  in  this  collection  that  it  Is  a  pity  it  must  be  dis- 
persed.    Especially  eloquent  are  the  fine  portrait  studies  of 


D.  0.  Hill.  They  tell  us  that,  after  fifty  years,  the  very  best  among 
our  portrait  photographers  do  not  excel  him  in  mastery 
of  pose  and  lighting.  So,  too,  may  it  be  said  of  Mrs. 
Cameron's  work,  that,  as  studies  for  the  portrait  photographer, 
they  are  full  of  power  and  suggestion.  It  is  not  our  intention 
to  devote  any  lengthy  remarks  to  this  admirable  Exhibition. 
In  all  probability  it  contains  most  of  the  best  work  that  has 
been  done  in  photographic  portraiture  during  the  last  fifty 
years.  There  are  some  Taber  bas-relief  portraits  on  the  walls ; 
but,  without  this  additional  attraction,  a  visit  to  the  Camera 
Club  just  now  will  well  repay  the  time  spent.  Every  credit  is 
due  to  Mr.  George  Davison  for  his  work  in  organizing  the 
Camera  Qub  Exhibition  of  Photographic  Portraiture. 


Mr.  Maseell  writes  ns  :  "May  I  be  allowed  to  announce  that 
the  Photographic  Salon  will  close  on  Saturday  next,  November 
7,  at  9  p.m.  Pictures  may  be  removed  from  the  gallery  on 
the  evening  of  that  day,  between  the  hours  of  9  p.m.  and  1 1 
p.m.  provided  that  no  packing  or  wrappers  are  brought  in. 
Notice  of  arrangements  for  the  delivery  of  pictures  which  may 
not  be  so  removed  have  been  sent  to  the  exhibitors  or  to  their 

agents." 

*  *  * 

This  (Friday)  evening  there  will  be  a  Meeting  of  the  General 
Committee  of  the  Traill  Taylor  Memorial  Fund,  at  the.  Royal 
Photographic  Society's  Exhibition  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall 
East,  at  7.30  p.m.  The  business  is  to  receive  the  report  of 
the  executive  committee  with  reference  to  the  disposal  of  the 

funds  in  hand. 

*  *  * 

Gelatino-ohlomdb  paper  is  suggested  by  a  correspondent  as 
having  a  use  not  usually  accredited  to  it,  viz.,  that  of  being 
a  test  for  damp  sheets.  Our  friend,  who  is  obviously  a  com- 
mercial traveller,  and,  therefore,  not  without  sympathy  for  his 
colleagues,  writes  to  us  as  follows  :  "  Having  occasion  to  sleep 
in  country  hotels  at  frequent  intervals,  I  always  dread  the  idea 
of  being  put  in  a  damp  bed.  The  watch-glass  dodge  for  testing 
the  sheets  is  all  very  well  in  theory,  but  I  find  it  difficult  to 
judge  by  this  method.  Upon  taking  some  gelatino-chloride 
printing-out  paper  out  of  a  damp  box,  I  was  immediately  struck 
with  the  idea  of  using  it  as  a  test  for  hotel  beds.  Of  course, 
all  photographers  know  gelatine  is  very  susceptible  to  damp, 
and   if  a  piece   (say  half-plate  size)  of  gelatine  printing-out 
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paper  is  placed  in  a  dry  condition  between  the  sheets  for  a  few 
minutes,  it  should  be  quite  crisp  if  the  sheets  are  dry,  but,  if 
damp,  the  paper  will  be  quite  limp.  If  it  is  damp  weather,  the 
paper  can  be  dried  over  the  gas  or  candle  before  placing  in  the 
bed.  I  send  you  this  little  tip,  as  I  think  photographers  do 
their  fair  share  of  travelling,  and  often  have  to  put  up  with  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  acconunodation." 


THE  FUTURE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  (?). 
The  Forty-first  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  which  closes  next  week,  may  well  be  said  to  mark  a 
new  epoch  in  the  history  of  photography.  During  the  time  it 
has  been  open,  varied  indeed  have  been  the  expressions  of 
opinion  we  have  heard  regarding  its  merits.  Some  persons 
have  strongly  affirmed  that  it  is  the  best  show  the  Society 
has  ever  had.  On  the  other  hand,  not  a  few  have  denounced 
it  as  being  just  the  reverse,  some  going  so  far  as  to  say  that 
some  of  the  work  now  most  extolled  would  certainly  have  been 
rejected  in  the  pre-Salon  days.  In  some  respects  both  are 
right  in  their  ideas.  The  one  looks  at  the  show  from  an  art 
point,  aod  the  other  from  a  technical  point  of  view. 

When  the  unfortunate  split  occurred  in  the  Society  a  few 
years  back,  and  the  Salon  was  started,  it  was  alleged  that 
some  of  the  Linked  Ring  prognosticated  that  the  yearly  Exhi- 
bitions of  the  Photographic  Society  were  doomed,  if  not  the 
Society  itself.  What  has  happened  1  The  Salon  struck  out 
with  a  new  style  of  work,  which,  at  the  time,  was  freely  con- 
demned by  the  general  body  of  photographers,  by  many  ridi- 
culed. This  year  it  must  be  confebsed  that  the  Photographic 
Society,  by  its  Committee  of  Selection,  has  copied  the  Salon. 
It  has  rejected  some  hundreds  of  technically  excellent  photo- 
graphs, and  has  accepted  a  very  large  number  of  what,  from  a 
technical  point  of  view,  are  very  imperfect  ones.  Those  who 
hold  the  opinion  that  the  present  Exhibition  is,  technically,  a 
failure  are  termed  by  some  "  Philistines." 

Without  expressing  any  opinion  whatever  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  two  sides,  we  shall,  for  the  nonce,  consider  the  Exhibition 
entirely  from  the  Philistines'  point  of  view,  and  at  once  ask  if 
it  tends  to  advance  photography,  which  is  one  of  the  chief 
functions  of  the  Society  ?  Its  first  law  reads  thus :  "  The 
object  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  shall  be  the  advance- 
ment of  photography,  and  the  branches  of  science  and  art 
connected  therewith."  Does  the  present  Exhibition  tend  to 
carry  out  that  rule  ?  The  Jena  glasses,  for  instance,  have 
put  new  powers  in  the  hands  of  opticians,  who  can  now  give 
UB  lenses  that  were  unheard  of  before ;  but  of  wha*;  good  are 
such  lenses,  if  the  type  of  photograph,  as  shown  at  Pall  Mall, 
is  to  be  the  photography  of  the  future.  By  far  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  work  shown  there  might  just  as  well  be 
produced  by  the  most  primitive  form  of  lens,  or,  indeed,  by  no 
lens  at  all — a  tolerably  large  pinhole  would  have  answered  the 
purpose.  In  many  instances,  lenses  of  high  quality  were, 
doubtless,  used  in  taking  the  negatives ;  but  the  sharpness  of 
the  image  has  been  lost,  or  purposely  destroyed,  in  the  prints. 
The  general  idea  of  the  Society,  some-  say,  with  this  year's 
selection,  seems  to  be  that  sharp  pictures  are  not  art,  neither 
are  bold  and  vigorous  ones. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  sharp  and  vigorous 
photographs  may  be  artistic.  Take,  for  example,  the  work  of 
Colonel  Gale,  both  at  Pall  Mall  and  at  the  Salon  ;  it  is  both 
good  photography  and  good  art.  These  pictures  are  sharp 
and  bold,  and  are  quite  distinct  from  the  majority  of   the 


others,  which  are  made  in  a  low  tone,  and  many  from  negatives 
that,  at  one  time,  would  have  been  cast  aside  as  failures. 
Which,  then,  of  the  two  types  will  be  the  photography  of  the 
future  ?  This  is  a  somewhat  important  question,  as  it  has  a 
commercial  side,  and  that  must  not  be  overlooked,  as  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Society  is  composed  of  professional  photo- 
graphers. Does  the  general  public  appreciate  unsharp 
pictures  in  a  low  tone,  and  on  rough  paper  ?  Will  sitters,  for 
example,  who  pay  for  portraits  be  content  with  their  own 
counterfeit  presentments  if  they  are  of  the  character  of  many 
in  the  two  Exhibitions  shown  as  "  a  portrait  of  a  lady,"  study 
of  a  head,  <kc.,  or  will  the  public  purchase,  say,  landscapes  or 
views  of  places  of  interest  of  the  misty  and  fuzzy-type  order, 
however  artistic  they  may  be  according  to  the  impressionist 
school?  The  general  public  do  like,  and,  doubtless,  will  for  a 
long  time  to  comp,  a  photographically  good  picture,  and  one 
that  is  at  the  same  time  also  good  artistically. 

As  we  have  just  remarked,  according  to  the  first  rule  of  the- 
Society,  its  province  is  to  advance  photography,  and  the 
branches  of  science  connected  with  it,  as  weU  as  art.  How  i& 
that  served  by  the  present  Exhibition  ?  There  is  not  a  single 
collotype  shown ;  photo-engraving  is  represented  by  three  or  four 
very  small  pictures ;  scarcely  any  reproductions  of  works  o 
art — a  most  difficult  branch  of  photography,  now  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners — are  there ;  no  "  process  work  "  is  shown, 
except  the  small  illustrations  in  the  catalogue ;  photo-chromo- 
typography,  chromo-eollotype,  or  the  three-colour  processes, 
are  not  represented  at  all.  It  may  be  that  none  were  sent  in-. 
But  it  may  be  asked  is  it  not  the  province  of  the  Society  ta 
obtain  examples,  in  order  to  show  the  existinj^  state  of  such 
important  phases  of  photography?  Most  workers  in  these- 
branches,  at  home  and  abroad,  would,  no  doubt,  be  only  too 
pleased  to  supply  examples  of  what  they  are  doing,  if  specially 
invited  to  do  so. 

One  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  cannot  please  all,  or  ever  will ;  but  it  may  be  a 
question  for  its  future  consideration  as  to  whether  it  should 
not  hold  two  Exhibitions  annually,  one  to  be  devoted  to  the 
art  side  of  photography,  and  the  other  to  the  technical  side  of 
it,  or  perhaps  combine  the  two  in  one  by  having  two  distinct 
sections,  separated  entirely  from  each  other.  In  this  article, 
as  we  have  said  before,  we  express  no  opinion  of  our  own, 
but  simply  echo  the  opinions  that  many  others  have  freely 
expressed. 


To  Detect  Formaline. — Some  new  and  simple  methods  have 
recently  been  proposed  to  this  end.  One  of  them  is  by  means  of 
milk.  One  drop  is  added  to  the  solution  under  examination,  and 
the  mixture  is  poured  carefully  on  to  a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  in  a 
test  tube.  The  presence  of  formaline  is  shown  by  the  production  of  a 
blue  ring. 

Standard  Solutions  of  Hypo.— The  reciprocal  action  of 
hypo,  or,  more  correctly,  thiosulphate  of  soda  and  iodiue,  and  the 
usefulness  of  one  for  quantitatively  estimating  the  other,  renders  any 
process  of  easy  standardisation  of  considerable  value.  To  standardise 
the  hypo  solution,  Herr  E.  Rieglar  uses  iodic  acid.  On  treating  a  •  I 
solution  of  hypo  with  this  chemical  a  certain  reaction  occurs  (ON-a^  1 
SjOj-f  6HI03  =  3NajSPa  +  5NaI03  4-3H/))  and  the  smallest  excess  of 
iodic  acid  liberates  iodine.  Since  this  acid  can  be  obtained  absolutely 
pure,  and  can  be  completely  dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  is  not  hygro- 
scopic, and  remains  unchanged  for  a  long  time  when  dissolved  in 
water,  decinormal  solution  is  a  very  serviceable  reagent  for 
standardising  hypo  solution. 
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Balloon  Fhotograpliy  out-distanoed. — We  have  on 
preTious  occasions  described  some  results  of  scientific  kite-fljing, 
but  quite  lately,  at  Mr.  Rotch's  obserratory  at  Bene  Hill,  near 
Boston,  some  extraordinary  results  in  this  direction  have  been 
obtained,  as  described  in  two  successive  numbers  of  Science  last 
month.  The  liites  employed  were  not  the  familiar  toy  of  our  child- 
hood, furnished  with  yards  of  tail,  but  were  the  tailless  Eddy  kites 
and  the  Harg^ave  box  kites,  seven  of  the  former  and  two  of  the 
latter  being  used,  piano  wire  taking  the  place  of  the  usual  "string." 
The  greatest  puU  on  the  wire  reached  as  high  as  ninety-five  pounds 
when  the  kites  had  reached  their  greatest  altitude — 8750  feet  1  On 
the  occasions  referred  to,  a  large  number  of  self-registering  meteoro- 
logical instruments  were  taken  up  by  the  kites,  and  many  interesting 
records  were  brought  down.  There  is  very  little  doubt  that,  in  lieu 
of  the  apparatus  named,  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  send  up  a 
photographic  camera  with  arrangements  for  instantaneous  self- 
exposures  at  intervals,  or,  possibly,  exposure  by  electrical  means. 
From  its  lightness,  and  the  absence  of  the  cumbrous  arrangements 
for  the  use  of  gas  when  balloons  are  employed,  it  is  obvious  that 
kite  photographs  might  play  a  most  important  part  in  military 
operations,  and  enable  small  parties  to  survey  an  enemy's  country  or 
strategical  positions  with  an  ease  and  celerity  far  outstripping 
balloon  possibilities. 

X-Bay  PhotographB  from  a  Bulb  without  Ter- 
minals. — Mr.  F.  J.  Smith,  writing  in  Nature  last  week,  describes 
some  very  remarkable  experiments  he  has  recently  been  making  in 
this  direction.  Upon  a  protected  plate  a  hand  was  placed,  and  four 
inches  above  it  a  Crookea'  radiometer.  "  The  terminals  of  Tesla  coil 
were  placed  about  half  an  inch  from  the  bulb  on  either  side  of  it, 
inclined  to  one  another  at  an  angle  of  120°,  the  vertex  of  the  angle 
being  in  axis  of  the  radiometer.  The  Tesla  discharge  was  allowed  to 
bombard  the  bulb  for  four  minutes.  On  development,  a  clear  picture 
of  the  bones  of  the  hand  appeared.  I  failed  entirely  to  get  any 
X-ray  results  when  only  the  usual  induction  sparks  bombarded  the 
bulb,  these  sparks  often  destroying  the  vacuum.  My  Tesla  apparatus 
gives  a  spark  three  inches  long  in  air  at  the  normal  pressure." 
After  describing  certain  perceptible  changes  brought  about  without 
the  radiometer,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  Thinking  that  the  vanes  on  the 
radiometer  might  have  played  a  considerable  part  in  producing  the 
X-ray  photograph,  I  replaced  the  radiometer  by  a  well-exhausted 
bulb,  4  cm.  diameter,  made  of  soda  glass ;  the  bulb  was  placed  in 
respect  to  the  conductors  from  the  Tesla  coil  in  the  same  position  as 
the  radiometer  in  the  former  experiment.  I  foimd  that,  with  the 
same  exposure  and  distance,  a  good  X-ray  photograph  of  the  bones  of 
the  hand  was  produced.  During  the  experiment  the  bulb  was  lit  up 
with  a  bright  and  yellowish-green  glow."  Mr.  Smith's  experiments 
open  out  an  entirely  new  field  for  experiment ;  but,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  early  period  of  Rcintgen  ray  work  it  was  stated  that 
X-ray  photographs  were  producible  from  the  spark  alone  of  an 
induction  coil,  Mr.  Smith's  observations  would  be  still  more 
interesting  if  he  could  say  whether  his  photographs  could  not  have 
been  produced  without  any  bulb  whatever.  Perhaps  we  may  yet  be 
informed  on  this  point. 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 


The  burning  question — no  pun  is  intended — for  the  season  will 
undoubtedly  be  acetylene,  whether  to  adopt  it  or  not.  The  Editor 
has  done  wisely  in  drawing  attention  to  the  position  taken  by 
insurance  offices  in  regard  to  its  employment,  the  replies  from  the 
insarance  offices,  given  in  last  week's  leader,  being  eminently 
unsatisfactory.  I  can  only  hope  with  him  that  the  advice  given 
wiU  not  fall  on  deaf  ears.  Mr.  Bolas's  simile  of  a  suspended  weight 
is  a  just  one.  Acetylene,  though  it  may  be  perfectly  safe  in  the  hands 
of  experts,  is  by  no  means  to  be  likened  to  coal  gas ;  in  fact,  a  stored 
chamber  of  mixed  oxyhydrogen  is  in  some  respects  safer.  It  is  just 
one  of  those  bodies  which  have  an  unhappy  knack  of  exploding  in 
most  unexpected  manners,  but  for  which  untoward  behaviour  the 
simplest  and  most  natural  explanation  is  immediately  available — 
after  the  event.    Then,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time  in  hia  life,  the 


victim  reads  his  insurance  policy — how  many  are  there  who  have 
read  their  policies  any  further  than  the  amount  insured  ? — and  ha 
finds  he  has  been  acting  against  the  agreement,  and  forthwith 
becomes  very  angry.  Agaipst  himself  P  Oh,  no,  againat  the  insur- 
ance company  for  putting  in  the  prohibitory  clauses.  However, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  acetylene  is  such  a  valuable  agent  that 
there  is  little  doubt  the  whole  bearing  of  the  case  will  be  thrashed 
out,  and  reasonable  conditions  eventually  offered  by  the  offices. 
There  is  no  reason  why  some  such  apparatus  as  has  recently  been 
fully  described  in  these  pages  should  not  be  employed  with  perfect 
safety.  The  chief  danger,  it  appears  to  me,  lies  in  the  possibility  of 
some  hitch  in  the  application  of  the  water  occurring ;  a  very  small 
quantity  only,  for  example,  gaining  access  to  the  carbide,  the  conse- 
quences from  which  might  be  of  the  utmost  seriousness.  I  should 
like  to  express  my  great  appreciation  of  Mr.  James  Swinburne's 
treatment  of  the  subject  in  his  lecture  before  the  Society  of  Arts — 
that  is  to  say,  if  he  is  still  alive ;  for  after  reading  what  he  had  to 
say  about, the  feminine  element  in  connexion  with  the  use  of  such 
novelties,  I  felt  a  sympathetic  shudder  as  to  his  fate  when  his 
remarks  came  to  the  ears  of  some  of  his  lady  friends.  "  Women," 
he  says,  "  are  wanting  in  the  faculty  of  understanding  things,  and 
they  have  the  unreasoning  conservatism  and  conventionality  belong- 
ing to  the  undeveloped  mind  as  seen  in  boys  and  savages."  Really, 
Mr.  Swinburne,  you  are  a  very  brave  man  !  But  to  return  to  my 
topic,  he  does  well  to  point  out  the  false  analogy  so  often  drawn 
between  the  coat  of  acetylene  as  made  on  the  spot  and  ordinary 
coal  gas  as  delivered. at  one's  doors;  in  fact,  even  at  existing  prices 
there  are  few  gas  companies  anywhere  who  would  make  much  show 
on  dividend  day  if  it  were  not  for  the  residuals — the  tar  and 
ammonia,  &c. — they  sell.  There  are  no  residuals  of  much  value  in 
acetylene  making,  and,  if  it  had  to  be  made  like  coal  gas  at  a  central 
station  and  then  delivered,  a  very  different  tale  as  to  its  price  would 
have  to  be  told. 

I  have^been  quite  pleased  to  read  the  last  issue  of  this  Joubnal  in 
comfort,  for  I  have  so  much  been  occupied  lately  in  picking  out  the 
few  grains  of  photographic  interest,  that  I  almost  forgot  it  was  not 
the  Chemist  and  Druggist's  Journal  I  was  reading.  What  a  mighty 
pother  has  been  raised  because  some  little-needed  chemical  has  had 
to  be  purchased  from  a  registered  chemist,  instead  of  a  photographic 
dealer  !  A  photographer  can  buy  his  plates,  his  hypo,  his  pyro,  his 
gold  chloride  from  any  stock  dealer  he  likes,  but  has  to  go  to  the 
chemist  for  his  corrosive  sublimate.  The  unfortunate  chemist  and 
druggist  is  the  only  tradesman  who  has  to  go  through  a  series  of 
stiff  examinations  before  he  can  open  shop  in  a  proper  manner; 
surely  he  should  have  his  reward — even  if  it  is  only  in  matters  photo- 
graphic— the  power  to  sell  a  few  annual  shillingsworth  of  poison. 

Now,  if  the  complainers  had  to  face  such  a  state  of  things  as, 
according  to  the  extract  in  this  Journal  a  fortnight  ago,  he  has  to 
do  in  the  United  States,  they  might  have  some  case  to  go  upon. 
With  hypo  over  sixpence  an  ounce,  and  carbonate  of  soda  two 
shillings  a  pound,  we  might  fairly  expect  to  see  bichloride  at  a 
guinea  or  two  a  pound !  But  even  here  there  is  another  side  to  the 
question.  A  first-class  chemist  prides  himself  upon  always  buying 
the  best  chemicals  he  can,  and  his  prices  must  be  compared,  not  with 
the  class  of  chemical  that  the  photographer  is  content  with,  but 
with  the  high  standard  of  the  shop  in  question.  I  have  before  me, 
as  I  write,  a  wholesale  price-list  (prices  that  the  chemist  would 
himself  have  to  pay).  I  find  the  best  hypo  costing  a  shilling  a 
pound,  and  the  same  price  for  best  carbonate  of  soda  crystals. 

So  much  for  the  chemists.  Let  us  look  at  the  photographic 
dealers.  I  have  often  seen  chloride  of  gold  "quoted  at  Us.  a  dozen 
fifteen-grain  tubes,  and,  when  single  tubes  are  bought.  Is.  6d.  or 
Is.  9d.  has  been  asked  for  a  similar  tube.  Where  is  the  honesty 
here  ?  Chloride  of  gold,  or  the  double  chloride,  has  so  long  been 
sold  of  a  recognised  quality  of  seven"grains  metal  to  a  tube  that  any 
deviation  from  that  quality  is  a  distinct  fraud.  If  this  is  to  be  per- 
mitted, there  is  no  limit  whatever  to  the  reduction  in  the  quantity 
of  gold  present  in  a  tube  of  gold.  When  it  is  considered  that  a 
sovereign,  which,  of  course,  contains  a  pound's  worth  of  gold,  only 
weighs  about  123  grains,  and  contains  113  grains  of  gold,  it  is  very 
easy  to  reckon  how  much  gold  is  obtainable  for  fourteen  pence. 
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Certainly  not  fourteen  pennyworth,  even  if  the  containing  tubes 
were  stolen,  and  the  cost  of  manufacture  and  acids  were  nil. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  some^discrepancy  of  this  sort  may  account 
for  the  trouble  of  "  Printer,"  who  in  the  Correspondent's  column,  asks 
why  he  uses  fifty  per  cent,  more  gold  than  is  used  by  a  relative  of 
his  employer  for  a  similar  number  of  prints.  The  Editor's  answer 
is,  in  all  probability,  the  correct  one ;  still,  the  above  consideration 
must  be  taken  into  account,  as  also  the  possibility  of  the  expensive 
one  of  the  two  not  trimming  the  edgee  of  his  prints  before  toning. 

What  a  fund  of  interesting  reading  is  to  be  found  ia  those 
columns  !  Another  example :  a  photographer  who  has  purchased  a 
business,  wants  to  know  whether  the  reception-room  lady  is  not 
asking  an  exorbitant  price  in  wanting  25s.  per  week  and  a  commission, 
which  would  bring  it  to  about  27s.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  if  the 
inquirer  knows  so  little  of  his  business  as  to  ask  the  Editor  what  he 
ought  to  pay  for  the  salary  of  his  chief  assistant,  the  sooner  he  ceases 
to  run  a  studio  the  better  it  will  be  for  his  pocket. 

I  have  heard  surprise  expressed  in  many  quarters  as  to  the  finding 
of  the  County  Court  Judge,  who  gave  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the 
plaintiff  who  had  sent  some  plates  to  a  customer's  order,  the  plates 
eventually  being  delivered  smashed.  If  every  dealer  is  expected  to 
insure  his  goods  before  dispatching  them,  the  price  of  many  of 
them  would  rapidly  "  go  up."  It  is  perfectly  just  for  the  dealer  to 
take  the  position  that  when  he  delivered  the  goods  to  the  railway, 
and  so  long  as  the  packing  is  efficient,  and  the  nature  of  the  goods 
declared,  any  loss  must  be  borne  by  the  consignee.  This  is  both  law 
BTid  justice  !  Free  Lance. 


DIGRESSIONS. 
XI. — "  The  Bearinob  Lie  in  the  Application." 
For  several  years  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  show  that,  if  the 
student  is  to  get  all  out  of  pictorial  photography  that  can  be  got,  he 
must  go  at  it  in  a  whole-hearted  manner  and  not  be  tempted  from 
the  path  by  side  issues.  In  doing  this  I  have  had  to  say  pretty 
strongly  that  a  great  deal  of  time  and  talent  has  been  wasted  on 
that  which  has  no  more  to  do  with  pictorial  photography  than  the 
manufacture  of  colours  and  canvas  has  to  do  with  the  painter ;  in 
fact,  just  as  much  and  no  more.  Somehow  or  other,  sometimes  by 
misunderstanding,  and  sometimes  wilfully,  this  has  been  gradually 
interpreted  to  mean  a  "hatred  of  science"  on  my  part,  most  con- 
demnable.  I  think  the  time  has  come  for  me  to  make  as  serious  a 
reply  to — I  won't  call  them  my  detractors — as  suchj^a  curious  mistake 
will  allow. 

The  title  to  the  first  article  I  ever  wrote  on  photography  was  On 
the  Simplicity  of  the  CoUodio-albumtn  Process,  and  I  think  it  may 
fairly  be  claimed  as  characteristic  of  nearly  all  I  have  written  since, 
which  has  had  for  object  the  endeavour  to  clear  away  as  much  as 
possible  all  difficulties,  complications,  and  hindrances  to  the  photo- 
grapher getting  straight  to  his  proper  work,  leaving  all  ehe  to  those 
whom  it  may  concern.  In  doing  this,  I  have  had  to  deprecate  the 
necessity  of  the  photographer  having  anything  to  do  with  the  manu- 
facture of  his  materials,  or  to  enter  into  chemistry,  or  other  science, 
further  than  was  required  for  him  to  understand  the  use  of  the  tools 
he  employed ;  surely  enough  knowledge  for  any  artist.  Time  was 
when  the  photographer,  like  the  painter,  had  to  make  most  of  his 
materials,  simply  because  there  were  no  makers  to  supply  him  with 
them,  but  now  there  is  almost  something  comic,  if  the  waste  of  time 
were  not  tragic,  in  the  earnest  photographer  troubling  himself  with 
what  can  be  done  better  and  cheaper  for  him.  He  may  as  reasonably 
cook  his  own  dinner,  or  black  his  own  boots. 

It  was  different  until  about  1880.  Before  that  year  every  man 
had  to  be  his  own  chemist ;  since  that  time,  there  has  been  no  use 
for  any  photographer  (I  don't  mean  experimentalist)  to  understand, 
as  I  have  always  put  it,  more  of  technique  than  the  efficient  use  of 
his  materials.  If  he  is  a  photographer  only,  what  more  does  he  want 
to  know  about  his  materials  than  how  to  use  them  ?  What  more 
would  further  knowledge  add  to  the  effect  of  his  result  ?  Of  course, 
I  credit  him  with  the  usual  modern  school  education.  Nearly  all  the 
rest  he  will  find  on  the  packet  of  plates  or  paper  he  uses,  or  in  any 
of  the  handbooks ;  and,  in  fact,  the  nearer  he  keeps,  as  a  rule,  to 


the  instructions  of  the  manufacturers,  whose  interest  it  is  for  hig» 
goods  to  be  successful,  the  better  will  be  his  results  from  a  technical 
point  of  view,  and  the  more  time  it  will  allow  him  for  the  mental 
part  of  his  art. 

I  have  only  one  object,  and  that  is  to  see  photography  flourish  ^ 
and  by  photography  I  mean  what  the  word  means,  not  process  nor 
emulsion-making,  nor  modification  of  developer,  nor  any  playing  at 
science  whatever.  I  reiterate,  as  I  have  done  again  and  again,  that 
I  have  a  very  great  respect  for  real  science,  even  abstract  science  ^ 
but  I  look  upon  it  as  a  thing  apart,  a  thing  we  could  not  have  done 
without  in  the  past,  which  should  certainly  be  cultivated,  and  will 
surely  be  useful  in  the  future,  but  will  always  be  the  work  of  a, 
separate  mind  from  that  of  the  artist  who  uses  the  processes  of 
photography. 

There  are  several  of  our^shall  I  call  them  abstract  —  photo- 
graphers for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect,  and  read  with 
admiration  much  of  what  they  write;  I  dont  mind  mentioning  names 
as  types  —  Abney,  Bothamley,  Pringle  —  but,  as  a  pictorial  and 
practical  photographer,  I  look  upon  the  subject  from  another  stand- 
point. It  is  when  science  is  watered  down  to  what  we  usually  get, 
the  stuff  that  is  manufactured  to  "  fill  up  an  evening,"  or  to  be  an 
excuse  for  certain  poor  articles  that  are  written,  that  I  cannot  help 
thinking  it  does  absolute  mischief  by  distracting  the  student  with 
unnecessary  trivialities.  And  I  must  ask  my  reader  to  bear  in  mincS 
that  it  is  not  the  bad  scientist  alone  that  I  abject  to,  as  seems  to  be- 
commonly  supposed,  the  bad  artist  is  quite  as  objectionable  to  me  as- 
the  sham  scientist.  I  have  frequently  said  that  what  is  represented 
symbolically  by  scales  and  weights  is  not  a  help,  but  a  hindrance,  to- 
the  pursuit  of  photography,  when  the  art  is  properly  understood. 
Will  any  of  those  who  think  I  am  too  severe  on  science  in  relatioa 
to  our  art  refute  me  ?  It  may  easily  be  done  if  the  material  is  at 
hand,  as  those  who  have  objected  to  my  teaching  should  have  made 
sure  before  they  spoke.  Will  they  send  me  the  names  of  any 
scientists  who  have  succeeded  in  photography — I  mean  the  photo- 
graphy which  is  not  something  else  ?  I  am  quite  aware  that  many  of 
them  are  successful  in  making  pretty  photographs,  and  I  have  known 
two  or  one  rare  instances  of  one  or  two  getting  a  little  beyond  ''the- 
usual  thing,"  but  not  very  far ;  and,  what  is  more,  they  don't 
expect  to  get  further,  for  mo^t  of  them  seem  to  take  pleasure  in 
saying  thay  know  nothing  about  art,  and  how  can  anybody  expect  tO' 
succeed  in  any  subject  he  knows  nothing  about?  Yet,  strangely 
enough,  they  never  hesitate  to  give  their  opinions  about  art,  and, 
indeed,  sometimes  undertake  to  judge  pictorial  work  as  if  they  did' 
know  something  about  it !  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  we  pictorial 
photographers,  although  we  have  never  boasted  that  we  know 
nothing  of  the  subjects,  have  never  had  the  presumption  to  read 
papers,  since  we  were  boys,  on  mathematics,  optics,  or  chemistry,  or 
any  of  the  abstruse  subjects  that  are  made  to  belong  to  photography. 
Scientists  waltz  in  gaily,  where  artists  modestly  creep  on  tiptoe. 

And  thus,  in  trying  to  make  things  simple  for  artists  who  use 
photography,  and  clear  away  some  of  the  irritating  hindrances  that 
have  grown  up  around  the  art,  I  believe  I  have  got  a  sort  of  evil 
reputation  for  a  hatred  of  science.  Only  la'^ely  an  Am-irican  writer, 
in  a  very  kind  and  appreciative  article,  headed,  "  Can  we  leain  too 
much  ?  "  is  quite  sure  I  am  wrong  in  saying  the  photographer — the 
pictorial  photographer,  it  must  always  be  remembered — need  know 
little  more  science  than  how  to  effi -iently  use  his  tools,  and  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  learn  too  much.  He  says  he  does  not  believe  that 
I  would  (I  quote  his  words)  "really  undervalue  necessary  knowledge, 
and  think  his  (H.  P.  R.'s)  recommenditiou  to  leave  it  alone  arises 
from  a  fear  that  the  student  will  be  tempted  on  its  account  to- 
neglect  the  study  of  the  higher  phases  of  photographic  picture- 
making — art  itself.  But  the  fear  is  unfounded.  Those  who  go  in 
for  photography  as  they  would  for  any  other  amusement  may,  ' 
and  probably  would,  but  I  do  not  speak  of  or  write  for  them. 
The  man  who  is  worthy  of  photography  does  not  regard  it  as  a 
plaything  with  which  to  pass  a  leisure  hour,  but  as  a  means  of 
realising  and  showing  to  others  something  of  the  emotions  and 
impressions  that  nature  produces  in  his  own  mind,  and  he  knows, 
and  the  higher  up  the  ladder  that  leads  to  success  he  gets  the  more 
thoroughly  he  knows,  that  the  goal  at  which  he  aims  can  only  be- 
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approached,  never  perhaps  altogether  reached,  by  patient,  persevering 
study." 

This  is  good,  and  agrees  with  all  I  have  ever  written.  The  pastime 
photographer  is  not  worth  troubling  about,  and  the  man  who  has  the 
conpelling  influence  towards  picture-making  is  safe,  it  is  the  next 
rank  that  wants  warning  against  illusions,  and  strengthening  with 
good  advice.  There  is  not  only  the  fear,  but  the  knowledge  that 
science,  the  showy  pseudo  science  we  meet  with  among  photo- 
graphers, is  so  exceedingly  easily  acquired,  and  picture-making  of  the 
advanced  kind  so  difficult,  that  it  is  easy  to  lapse  from  the  pursuit 
of  one  to  the  other. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  explain  what  I  mean  by  science  in  this  par- 
ticular. I  do  not  mean  the  higher  branches  of  science,  but  the  pre- 
tentious sham  kind  with  which  our  art  abounds.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  sham  scientist  might  be  mentioned  the  man  who  has  tried  all 
the  developers,  and  talks  of  nothing  else  except  similar  trifles.  This 
man  would  be  useless  as  a  picture-maker ;  he  is  lost  in  the  shallows. 
He  may  be  a  capital  paddler,  but  could  never  have  a  good  swim  in 
the  depths.  The  man  who  can  give  you  advice  on  all  subjects,  both 
particular  and  minute,  in  learned  language  is  a  lost  photographer. 
The  suspicion  usually  is  that  he  knows  this,  but  must  make  a  repu- 
tation at  all  costs ;  so  is  the  one  also  lost  who  passes  hig  time  in- 
venting little  things.  I  have  often  repeated  that  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  science  either  cramps  the  artistic  faculty,  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  shows  an  order  of  mind  to  some  extent  inimical  to  a  feeling 
for  art.  Both  faculties  are  rarely  found  to  exist  in  the  same  person. 
What  I  assert  is  the  result  of  long  observation,  and  lately  I  have 
searched  carefully  through  the  last  four  years'  catalogues  of  the 
Salon  and  the  Pall  Mall  Exhibition  for  a  picture  made  by  a  scientist ; 
I  have  done  this  with  every  desire  to  refute  myself  and  to  find  what 
I  looked  for,  but  I  met  with  as  much  difficulty  as,  and  had  no  more 
success  than,  Diogenes,  when  he  searched  for  an  honest  man  in  the 
daylight  with  a  lantern. 

It  is  not  true  science,  but  too  much  of  it  for  the  purpose,  that  is 
objected  to.  I  don't  deny  that  photography  is  the  result  of  science, 
so  are  nearly  all  our  great  inventions,  and  some  of  our  discoveries,  but 
the  practice  of  pictorial  photography  does  not  require  so  great  a 
name.  It  is  now  reduced  to  a  simple  matter,  that  need  never  go 
beyond  the  use  of  easily  used  tools.  For  the  present  our  tools  are 
adequate  for  our  purpose,  notwithstanding  which  we  are  ready  to 
accept  improvements  when  they  are  offered  to  us  by  proper  and  re- 
sponsible persons ;  but  it  is  not  for  pictorial  photographers  to  turn 
from  their  true  path  to  go  worrying  after  them,  and  we  don't  want 
scientists  worrying  after  us  with  supposed  little  improvements,  of 
which  we  have  had  to  discard  such  quantitie^'the  last  ten  years. 

Taking  all  these  things  into  consideration,  I  still  feel  that  I  am 
doing  my  duty  when  I  entreat  those  photographers  who  want  to 
succeed  in  pictorial  photography  to  go  straight  to  their  object,  turn 
deaf  ears  to  all  distracting  studies  and  those  which  are  not  essential, 
and  then  they  may  in  time  succeed. 

The  following  will  illustrate  and  help  to  confirm  what  I'have 
written. 

A  letter-writer  in  a  contemporary  some  time  ago,  in  relation  to 
another  matter,  gave  a  quotation  from  Mark  Twain's  Life  on  the 
Mississippi  that  exactly  shows  the  effect  of  too  much  fact,  and 
science  is  the  art  of  fact. 

"  Now,  when  I  had  mastered  the  language  of  this  water,  and  had 
come  to  know  every  trifling  feature  that  bordered  the  great  river  as 
familiarly  as  I  knew  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  I  had  made  a 
valuable  acquisition.  But  I  had  lost  something,  too.  I  had  lost 
something  which  could  not  be  restored  to  me  while  I  lived.  All  the 
grace,  the  beauty,  the  poetry  had  gone  out  of  the  mighty  river." 

Then  he  goes  on  to  describe  the  gorgeous  sunset,  and  wondrous 
beauties  of  the  river,  too  long  to  quote.  He  describes  how,  as  the 
facts  came  in  the  poetry  went  out ;  and  the  splendid  effects  began  to 
be  looked  upon  after  this  fashion :  "  This  sun  means  that  we  are 
going  to  have  wind  to-morrow;  that  floating  log  means  that  the 
river  is  rising ;  that  slanting  mark  on  the  water  refers  to  a  bluff 
reef  which  is  going  to  kill  somebody's  steamboat  one  of  these  nights ; 
those  trembling  '  boils '  show  a  dissolving  bar  and  a  changing  channel 
there ;  that  tall  dead  tree  is  not  going  to  last  long,  and  then  how  is 


a  body  ever  going  to  get  through  this  blind  place  at  night  with- 
out the  friendly  old  landmark,"  &c.?  All  the  poetry  and  beantT  were 
gone,  and  knowledge  brought  nothing  but  cold  facts. 

H.  P.  ROBINSOR. 

♦ 

FOREIGN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

Slkonog'en  and  Para-amldophenol. — Dr.  Andresen  gives 
the  following  as  the  best  formulae  for  these  developers,  both  for  platM 
and  papers : — 

Sodium  sulphite 2J  ounces. 

Potassium  carbonate 1    ounce. 

Eikonogen  288    grains. 

Boiling  water 20    ounces. 

The  solution  (hould  be  placed  in  bottles  whilst  still  hot  and 
immediately  corked.  It  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time,  and,  if  h 
acts  too  energetically,  should  be  diluted  with  a  corresponding  quantity 
of  water.  If  very  delicate  negatives  are  required,  the  above  quantitv 
of  potash  should  be  reduced  by  one- half.  If  over-exposure  is  fearea, 
development  should  be  begun  with  very  dilute  developer  to  which 
some  potassium  bromide  has  been  added.  For  bromide  paper  the 
developer  should  be  diluted  with  five  parts  of  water.  A  two-solution 
developer  can  be  made  as  follows  : — 

1.  Sodium  sulphite   . .  .-rvr.-.i . .  n IJ  ounces. 

Water    20      „ 

Dissolve  and  add  eikonogen   150  grains. 

2.  Sodium  carbonate    3  ounces. 

Water    20      „ 

For  use  mix  3  parts  of  No.  1  with  I  part  of  No  2. 

For  para-amidophenol  he  suggests  for  a  two-solution  developer : 

1.  Para-amidophenol     192  grains. 

Water    20  ounces. 

2.  Sodium  sulphite    676  grains. 

Potassium  carbonate    576      „ 

Water    20  ounces. 

For  use,  mix  1  part  of  No.  1  with  2  parts  of  No.  2. 

For  a  one-solution  developer  dissolve  o  ounces  of  potassium 
metabisulphite  in  20  ounces  of  water  and  add  800  grains,  and  add 
saturated  solution  of^caustic  potash  till  the  precipitate  first  formed 
is  redissolved.  This  will  keep  for  a  long  time,  and  for  use  should 
be  diluted  with  from  10  to  30  parts  of  water. 


Tricolour  Projection. — M.  Marguery  suggests  the  following 
baths  for  obtaing  the  self-coloured  images  for  projection  : — 

Foe  TKK'ItKD  Sensation. 

Carmine 5  parts. 

Ammonia 16      „ 

Water    100      „ 

FOK  THE  GrBBN  SbNSATION. 

Saturated  solution  of  picric  acid. 

For  the  Blue- Violet  Sensation. 

Methylene  blue     10  parts. 

Water    100      „ 

Glass  coated  with  plain  gelatine  should  be  soaked  in  a  three  per  cent, 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  and  then  dried  and  exposed  under 
the  negatives,  developed  with  hot  water,  and  then  soaked  in  the 
above  baths.  

I  Newspaper  Imprints.  —  It  is  well  known  that  plates 
1  wrapped  in  newspaper  will  show  on  development  all  the  printing, 
which  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  remove.  According 
to  the  Photographische  Rundwhau,  this  impression  can  be  entirely 
removed  by  bathing  the  plates  before  development  in  a  two  per  cent. 
I  solution  of  acetic  acid  and  well  washing  with  water,  and  then  treat- 
ing with  an  alcohol  bath. 

1  Neutral  Developers.  —  Professor  R.  Namias  has  be«n  ex- 
perimenting with    neutral    developers    made   with    niagnesia  and 

;  sulphite,  and  finds  that,  though  slow,  they  act  well.  The  equations 
representing  the  chemical  reactions  he  states  to  be  as  follows :  The 
hydrobromic  acid  set  free  by  the  reduction  of  the  silver  bromide  sets 
free  sulphurous  acid  from  the  sulphite -r 

2HB2 -1- Na5's63= 2NaBr -t- HjSOj, 
and  the  developing  action  is  lessened.    If  now  magnesia  MgO  is 
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added,  the  aulphite  is  neutralised  with  the  formation  of  magnesium 

sulphite. 

MgO  +  H,S03=MgS03  +  H,0. 

In  this  manner  the  developer  remains  neutral  the  whole  of  the  time. 
If  developers  are  used  in  which  the  acid  of  the  radical  is  not  com- 
pletely saturated,  the  magnesia  will  neutralise  this  and  the  developer 
be  more  energetic.  Magnesia  developers  liave  less  teiidency  to 
oxidise,  and  no  ill  effect  is  produced  on  the  gelatine.  Pjro,  eiko- 
jiogen,  and  metol  are  suitable  for  this  kind  of  development,  but 
hydroquinone  loses  all  its  developing  power.  Such  developers  are 
best  prepared  by  using  double  the  normal  quantity  of  developing 
agent  with  the  corresponding  quantity  of  sulphite,  and  adding  about 
fifteen  parts  of  magnesia  to  every  1000  parts  of  solution.  After  use 
it  can  be  poured  into  a  bottle  for  repeated  employment. 


Keeplngr  Developers. — Coconari  sugges  the  addition  of  one 
or  two  small  fragments  of  calcium  carbide  to  developers  when  they 
are  to  be  kept,  so  that  the  air  may  be  driven  out  and  acetylene  take 
its  place.  The  disadvantage  to  what  seems  a  perfectly  feasible  plan 
is  that  calcium  hydrate  would  be  formed,  and  this  would  react  with 
any  alkaline  carbonate,  and,  forming  the  alkaline  caustic  and  car- 
bonate of  calcium,  be  precipitated ;  and,  further,  acetylene  has  a 
reducing  action  on  the  salts  of  silver. 


Cyanlne  as  a  Colour  Senaltiser. — Schumann,  who  is  so 
well  kiiQwn  for  his  researches  upon  spectrum  photography,  points 
out  in  Lieaegang's  PhotograjMscher  Almanac  that  most  of  the  diffi- 
culties met  with  in  using  cyanine  as  a  colour  sensitiser  are  due  to 
the  employment  of  plates  of  too  high  an  initial  sensitiveness,  and  to 
keeping  the  plates  too  long.  He  states  that  a  plate  sensitised  with 
cyanine  must  be  used  at  once,  and  that,  even  after  a  day,  it  does  not 

five  such  clean  negatives  as  when  used  immediately  it  is  dry.     The 
eveloper  should   be   of  moderate    strength,  and  with    plenty   of 
bromide. 

Ketol. — Schienol  states  that  metol  by  itself  is  not  a  de- 
veloper, but  that  in  the  presence  of  sulphite,  although  it  works 
slowly,  it  is  excellent,  and  he  ascribes  it  to  the  too  free  use 
of  an  alkali.  He  affirms  that  a  developer  composed  of  five  to  six 
per  cent,  of  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  sulphite,  with  the  addition  of 
one  per  cent,  of  metol,  will  give  denser  negatives  than  one  with  a  lot 
of  alkali ;  further,  that  the  plate  may  be  left  in  the  developer  for 
some  considerable  time  without  becoming  fogged  or  suffering  in  any 
way.  The  development  is  necessarily  slow,  but,  with  an  addition  of 
one  per  cent,  of  washing  soda,  it  may  be  hastened,  but  not  with 
superior  results. 

Sanded  Spectra. — Wiedermann  points  out  that  it  is  gene- 
rally considered  that  complex  molectjles  give  banded  spectra,  whilst 
atoms  give  line  spectra.  But  this,  he  says,  is  not  quite  correct,  as 
proved  bj  Eder  and  Valenta's  researches  upon  the  spectra  of  mercury 
vapour ;  and  also,  according  to  Schmidt,  cadmium  and  zinc  in  a 
vacuum  tube,  with  low  power,  and  plenty  of  these  vapours  give 
bands  in  the  violet.  Potassium  and  sodium  also  give  in  vacuum 
tubes  continuous  spectra  in  the  red  and  green,  which  are  similar  to 
the  continuous  spectra  first  observed  by  Warburg,  and  they  also 
give  a  fluorescent  spectrum,  which,  in  the  case  of  sodium,  consists  of 
a  series  of  bands  in  the  blue  and  green,  of  which  the  more  refrangible 
mainly  consist  of  single  lines,  but  the  less  refrangible  cannot  be  thus 
resolved. 

Sodium  Vribaalc  Phosphate.— Dr.  Max  Kortiim  strongly 
recommends  the  use  of  this  salt  to  replace  the  ordinary  alkalies,  and 
suggests  the  following  developer : — 

1.  Water 400  parts. 

Sodium  sulphite '40     „ 

Hydroquinone    5      „ 

2.  Water „...  200      „ 

S(v''P''i  tribasic  phosphate   32      „ 

■have  a. 
^4  materials.9'^^^^-    ^^e  further  states  that  the  action  of  the  salt 
to  know  abouf  P''""^  °*  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  its  con- 
would  further  kn^"'"  sodium  carbonate  and  phosphate. 
I  credit  him  with  the  usual  moaem  sc. 

rest  he  wiU  find  on  the  packet  of  platoal    Work.  —  Helheim 
of  the  handbooks  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  neJver  been  very  successful 


with  zinc,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  burning  it  in,  as  the  zinc 
begins  to  melt  or  crystallise.  He  has  overcome  this  difficulty  by 
applying  the  commercial  forty  per  cent,  solution  of  formaldehyde  to 
the  enamel  film,  and  also  adds  a  little  to  the  etching  fluid.  He 
suggests  the  addition  of  a  little  formaline  to  the  ferric  chloride 
solution  for  photogravure  in  order  to  obtain  greater  contrast. 


A  Universal  Developer. — Kastner,  of  Vienna,  suggests  the 
following  glycin  developer  as  the  universal  developer.  In  a  bottle 
capable  of  holding  a  pint  place  16  ounces  of  water,  and  add  1  ounce 
of  carbonate  of  potash  and  J  ounce  of  glycin,  and,  when  all  has 
dissolved,  IJ  ounces  of  sodium  sulphite.  This  costs  about  one 
shilling,  and  may  be  used  over  and  over  again  both  for  negative  and 
positive  work.  

Tellow  Screens. — Fleck  suggests  the  following  as  the  best 
yellow  screen  for  use  with  erythrosine-sensitised  plates.  Dissolve 
10  parts  of  acridlne  yellow  in  150  parts  of  alcohol,  and  5  parts  of 
fuchsin  in  100  parts  of  alcohol.  To  100  parts  of  two  per  cent,  raw 
collodion,  add  20  parts  of  the  acridine  solution  and  7  to  8  parts  of 
the  fuchsin  solution. 


DYES  AND  PIGMENTS  IN  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

IV. 

The  practice  of  film-staining  has  now  become  a  recognised  method 
of  securing  not  only  freedom  from  halation,  but  also  a  more  perfect 
rendering  of  colour  values.  Unfortunately,  a  great  difficulty  is 
encountered  when  we  attempt  to  explain  the  exact  influence  of  the 
dye  in  the  production  of  orthochromatic  effects.  This  difficulty 
consists  in  the  uncertainty  which  exists  as  to  the  precise  action 
which  takes  place.  It  is  not  yet  definitely  established  whether  this 
action  is  physical  or  chemical — that  is,  whether  the  light  vibrations 
absorbed  oy  the  dye  are  transferred  to  the  sensitive  silver  salt,  or 
whether  the  dye  itself  is  decomposed,  so  as  to  act  as  a  kind  of 
developer  to  the  silver  salt.  A  complete  discussion  of  the  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  these  rival  theories  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  article,  but  certain  facts  have  been  established  which  un- 
doubtedly guide  us  in  the  selection  of  suitable  colour  sensitisers. 
We  are  here  again  confronted,  however,  with  somewhat  conflicting 
evidence  on  account  of  the  great  variability  of  the  commercial  samples 
of  dyes  employed  by  different  workers. 

In  the  first  place,  the  colouring  matter  combines  with  the  silver 
salt  to  form  a  lake,  the  colour  of  which  is  not  always  that  of  the 
dye.  For  instance,  Carey  Lea  observed  that  some  blues  dye  the 
silver  salt  lavender,  while  methyl  green  produces  pink.  The  be- 
haviour also  is  not  the  same  with  the  different  haloids.  Those 
dyes  which  do  not  form  these  lakes  are  useless  for  producing  ortho- 
chromatic  effects,  for  which  reason  the  aniline  dyes  are  useless  for 
this  purpose. 

The  majority,  if  not  all,  of  the  dyes  which  are  useful  as  sensitisers 
are  unstable  in  sunlight.  Even  those  which  are  apparently  stable 
are  probably  fugitive  in  thin  films.  In  this  connexion  Abney  has 
shown  that  the  fugitive  dyes  only  bleach  when  exposed  to  the  rays 
which  they  absorb,  and  they  may  be  kept  for  an  indefinite  period  if 
protected  from  those  rays. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  establish  any  connexion  between 
the  sensitising  action  of  dyes  and  their  chemical  composition, 
although  there  is  undoubtedly  an  agreement  in  the  behaviour  of 
bodies  of  analogous  constitution. 

To  produce  any  sensitising  effect  upon  any  kind  of  ray,  the  ray  in 
question  must  be  absorbed  by  the  dye.  Hence  the  absorption 
spectrum  of  the  dye  is  the  key  to  its  behaviour  as  a  sensitiser.  Un- 
fortunately the  absortion  spectrum  of  dyes  is  influenced  by  other  con- 
siderations, such  as  the  nature  of  the  solvent,  the  density  of  the 
medium  (causing,  by  Kundt's  law,  a  displacement  of  the  absorption 
band  towards  the  red),  and  the  impurities  present  in  the  gelatine 
tending  to  form  lakes  with  the  dye.  Then,  again,  the  quantity  of 
dye  necessary  to  produce  a  sensitising  action  is  so  extremely  minute 
that  its  behaviour  in  a  gelatine  film  may  differ  entirely  from  its 
properties  in  mass.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  predict,  therefore, 
what  will  be  the  precise  nature  of  the  absortion  spectrum  of  a  dye 
when  present  in  an  attenuated  condition  in  a  gelatine  film.  Never- 
theless, in  estimating  the  probable  behaviour  of  different  commercial 
samples  of  dyes,  it  may  generally  be  taken  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  those  which  have  the  same  absorption  spectra  will  have  the 
same  sensitising  action,  although  mixtures  of  dyes  do  not  always 
produce  an  effect  equal  to  the  sum  of  their  separate  actions,  one  dye 
sometimes  neutralising  part  of  the  effect  of  the  other. 
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Although  a  large  number  of  substances  have  been  found  to  possess 
the  property  of  behaving  as  colour  sensitisers,  comparatively  few 
have  actually  come  into  general  use  for  this  purpose,  the  most  impor- 
tant being  the  phthaleine  group  and  its  related  compounds,  the  quin- 
oline  dyes.  Of  the  phthaleines,  the  most  active  are  eosine  and 
erythrosine;  and,  of  the  quinoline  group,  cyanine  (quinoline  blue), 
quiiioline  red,  and  azaline,  a  mixture  of  these  two  dyes,  have  been 
found  most  effective. 

In  practice,  the  photographer  will  find  it  advantageous  to  purchase 
ready-dyed  plates,  of  which  the  exact  constitution  is  a  trade  secret. 
Thure  may  be  occasions,  however,  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  dye 
ordinary  plates  by  the  bath  process,  when  the  following  method  may 
be  followed : — 

Prepare  stock  solutions  of  cyanine,  one  part,  in  alcohol,  2000  parts ; 
or  erythrosine,  one  part ;  water,  1000  parts.  For  use,  take  one 
drachm  of  either,  and  add  ten  drachms  of  water.  If  cyanin  is  used, 
it  is  necessary  to  add  one  drachm  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of 
ammonia.  The  plates  in  this  case  must  be  used  within  two  days ; 
but  ammonia  is  not  necessary  for  erythrosine,  and  the  plates  thus 
prepared  will  keep  several  weeks.  The  plates  are  simply  immersed 
in  the  solution  and  dried  in  the  dark.  The  duration  of  the  immersion 
is  important,  two  or  three  minutes  being  enough.  Too  short  a  time 
produces  inequality,  and  too  long  an  immersion  reduces  sensitive- 
ness, owing  to  the  presence  of  an  unnecessary  amount  of  colour  in 
the  film. 

The  study  of  the  absorption  spectra  of  dyes,  and  their  action  as 
colour  sensitisers,  is  readily  accomplished  by  means  of  an  ordinary 
optical  lantern  with  a  spectroscope  attachment. 

Gelatine  films,  coloured  with  various  dyes,  are  interposed  in  the 
path  of  the  rays  from  the  spectroscope,  and  the  position  of  the 
absorption  bands  noted.  Bromide  paper,  dyed  with  any  of  the 
colours,  is  then  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  pure  spectrum  for  a 
few  minutes,  and,  during  the  exposure,  the  limits  of  the  spectral 
colours  are  noted  by  a  pencil  mark  on  the  bromide  paper.  On 
development,  the  positions  of  maximum  and  minimum  effect  can  be 
readily  compared  with  that  of  an  undyed  plate. 

When  using  gelatine  emulsion,  only  those  dyes  can  be  used  which 
are  soluble  in  water ;  certain  dyes,  such  as  chlorophyll,  soluble  in 
alcohol,  can  only  be  successfully  used  with  collodion  emulsions. 
Some  samples  of  eosine,  in  which  the  metal  potassium  is  replaced  by 
the  ethyl  or  methyl  group,  are  also  insoluble  in  water. 

A  great  deal  of  the  discrepancy  which  has  been  found  to  exist  in 
the  results  of  different  workers  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  traced  to  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining  commercial  samples  of  the  dyes  of  uniform 
purity  and  composition.  J.  Vincent  Elsdkn. 


FLEXIBLE  FILMS. 

[London  and  ProTinclal  Photogmpliic  Association.] 

Film  photography  is  not  a  subject  of  to-day,  of  the  year  even,  like  the 
X  rays,  but  it  originated  in  one  of  the  very  earliest  efforts  of  photo- 
graphy— with  the  Talbotype  process,  for  which  Fox  Talbot  took  out  a 
patent  in  1841. 

Briefly,  the  process  was  to  select  a  paper  of  fine  texture,  and  brush  it 
over  evenly  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  It  was  then  dipped  in  a 
solution  of  potassium  iodide,  converting  the  nitrate  into  iodide  of  silver. 
The  paper  was  then  rinsed  in  distilled  water  to  remove  the  bye-products 
— excess  of  iodide  and  potassium  nitrate — and  then  dried.  Prior  to  ex- 
posure it  was  brushed  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  acetic  and 
gallic  aoids.  The  paper  was  then  ready  for  exposure,  and  development 
was  effected  by  brushing  it  over  with  a  further  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  and  gallic  acid.  * 

As  this  process  now  is  purely  historioal,  I  have  not  attempted  to  pro- 
duce any  specimens,  for  in  this  particular  form  it  is  not  likely  ever  to 
come  into  use  again.  However,  with  this  process  excellent  results  were 
obtained.  As  the  paper  was  made  semi-transparent  with  waxing,  the 
process  may  fairly  be  credited  with  having  suggested  the  paper-negative 
process  referred  to  later  on. 

Glass  shortly  afterwards  was  introduced  for  use  in  connexion  with 
wet  collodion  negatives,  which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  Scott 
Archer,  in  1855,  introduced  and  patented  a  method  of  coating  collodion 
negatives  with  a  solution  of  guttapercha  in  benzole.  When  dry,  it  was 
stripped  from  the  glass  support ;  but  I  am  unable  to  find  that  Archer 
used  paper,  and  I  refer  to  this  invention  as  it  leads  up  directly  to  the 
experiments  made  by  Dawson  and  Wamerke  in  1868. 

The  latter  made  a  film  of  alternate  layers  of  collodion  and  rubber, 
coating  it  with  a  film  of  dry  collodion  emulsion.  These  films  were  made 
up  in  pads,  like  a  blotting  pad,  orange  paper  being  inserted  between  the 
films  to  protect  the  one  underneath  from  light  during  exposure  in  the 
camera,  the  whole  being  backed  with  a  piece  of  sheet  zinc  to  fit  into  the 
camera  dark  slide.      Mr.  Wamerke,  who,  unfortunately,  is  not  weU 


enough  to  attend  here  to-night,  has  kindly  sent  me  some  negativti  taken 
on  these  early  collodion  films,  and  I  pass  them  round  for  exam' nation. 
These  films  bear  Mr.  Warnerke's  own  description  and  the  dates  wbeo 
taken,  in  1876  and  1877 

On  the  introduction  of  gelatine  emulsion,  greater  facilities  were  offered 
to  the  landscape  photographer,  and  manufacturers  at  once  oommen-ed  lo 
seek  for  a  substitute  for  glass,  which  hitherto  had  been  a  necees  ty  in 
connexion  with  wet  collodion.  Glass  always  was,  and,  untortan  itely, 
still  is,  very  heavy,  as  well  as  brittle,  and  during  the  seventies  was  very 
costly.  '-'" 

In  1879,  Ferrier,  in  France,  made  a  film  of  gelatine,  and  waterproofed 
it  with  coatings  of  collodion.  Balagoy,  in  Paris,  used  at  this  time  • 
collodion  base  for  a  gelatine  film  ;.and  Stebbing  (also  in  Paris)  a  gelatiiM 
film,  hardened  with  alum.         "'*"    -.^  '».• 

About  1886,  we  find  that  the  Eastman  Company,  and,  in  1880,  Morgan 
&  Kidd,  introduced  a  modification  of  the  Talbotype  process.  They  need 
a  Saxe  or  Eives  paper,  coating  it  with  gelitine  emulsion.  After  exposme 
in  the  camera,  development,  washing,  and  drying,  the  paper  was  treated 
with  vaseline  or  castor  oil,  to  make  it  transparent,  and  so  hasten  the 
printing. 

This  Society  has  already  in  its  possession  some  fine  paper  negatives 
evidently  made  in  this  manner;  it  was  not  therefore  necessary  to  make 
specimen's,  for  you  are  all  familiar  with  their  character  and  quality. 
These  paper  negatives  give  excellent  prints,  but  even  when  waxed  or 
oiled  do  not  print  so  quickly  as  a  glass  negative,  and  the  oiling  process  is 
a  dirty,  messy  operation.  We  cannot  consider,  then,  that  paper  prepared 
in  this  manner  for  negative  work  is  satisfactory. 

As  to  the  texture  of  the  paper  being  objectionable,  excepting  for  very 
small  negatives  the  defect,  if  any,  is  exaggerated.  However,  in  1881, 
plain  paper  as  a  substitute  for  glass  is  put  on  one  side,  and  various  films 
of  gelatine  are  suggested.  The  Eastman  Company  introduced  their 
gelatine  stripping  film,  still  sold,  I  believe,  by  them  under  the  name  of 
Transferotype.  This  is  a  film  of  gelatine  emulsion,  somewhat  hardened, 
that  is,  coated  on  paper  previously  covered  with  a  very  soft,  soluble 
gelatine,  melting  at  a  low  temperature  in  warm  water.  The  negative  is 
exposed,  developed,  washed,  and  squeegeed  on  to  waxed  glass,  allowed  to 
rest  a  few  minutes,  and  put  into  warm  water.  This  tepid  water  dissolves 
the  soluble  gelatine,  leaving  the  emulsion  film  on  the  glass.  A  skin  of 
plain  gelatine  is  then  pressed  over  it,  the  whole  allowed  to  dry,  and  then 
detached.  This  film  was  exposed  in  the  camera,  in  a  film  carrier  as 
sample  [shown],  or  used  in  a  roller  slide  which  was  at  this  time  introduced 
by  them,  and  another  form  by  Wamerke.  At  the  same  period  Froedman 
introduced  a  gelatine  film,  sold  as  the  "Vergara"  film,  consisting  of  a 
collodion  base  coated  with  bichromated  gelatine,  exposed  to  light,  and 
washed  in  water  and  dilute  sulphurous  acid.  As  this  film  is  not  likely 
to  be  reintroduced,  I  have  not  prepared  any  specimens  on  it. 

In  1881,  Wamerke  introduced  a  gelatine  film,  made  on  paper.  This 
was  exposed,  <So.,  and  dried.  When  dry,  it  was  detached  easily  from  the 
paper  support,  and  you  then  had  a  rigid  gelatine  film,  as  transparent  as 
glass  and  equal  to  same  in  every  respect — superior  in  some.  I  pass  ronad 
specimens  made  by  me  on  paper  prepared  in  this  manner,  only  partially 
stripped,  so  that  they  may  be  detached  by  yon  and  examined.  This 
process  I  certainly  have  a  great  liking  for  myself,  and  where  time  is  not 
an  object,  it  is  a  process  that  gives  everything  that  can  be  desired.  Tne 
great  objection  to  gelatine  films  is,  however,  that,  so  far  as  is  known  at 
present,  gelatine  can  be  only  made  insoluble,  but  not  impervious  to  water. 

In  the  necessary  operations  of  developing,  washing,  &a.,  a  large 
quantity  of  water  is  absorbed,  and  thick  films  of  gelatine  consequently 
take  a  very  long  time  to  dry. 

With  our  recent  knowledge  of  formaline,  an  improvement  in  this  could 
be  made ;  but  gelatine  films  of  themselves  cannot  compare  with  cellnloid 
— to  which  I  now  refer — for  simplicity  of  working,  although  superior  in 
other  respects.  The  first  mention  I  find  of  Delluloid  is  in  a  paper  read 
by  Fourtier  before  the  Paris  Pliotographio  Society  in  1881.  I5ut  it  is  to 
America  that  we  have  to  credit  the  greatest  advance  made,  both  in  the 
manufacture  of  celluloid  and  films  on  celluloid.  Carbutt  appears  to  have 
at  once  taken  up  the  idea,  and  certainly  had  the  start  of  English  mana- 
facturers.  Celluloid  films  at  the  present  time  are  sold  in  two  forms — 
rigid  for  slide  work,  and  in  rolls  for  roller  slides  and  cinematographs. 
But  to  this  subject  I  shall  return  later  on. 

Wamerke  at  this  period  (about  1881-1882)  introduced  various  processes 
for  film  work.  One  was  the  use  of  vegetable  parchment ;  another  that 
of  tissue  paper,  made  quite  transparent  prior  to  coating.  For  these 
processes  be  coated  his  paper  on  both  tidet.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Koyal 
Photographic  Society,  held  in  June,  1885,  he  stated  that  the  double 
coating  was  designed  to  obviate  the  imperfections  of  all  grain  in  the 
paper,  and  "  to  render  the  quality  of  the  print  even  superior  to  one 
obtained  from  a  glass  negative  in  roundness  and  pluck."  Such  negatives 
I  pass  round.  The  print  on  the  double-coated  tissue  paper  is  very  good, 
and  could  hardly  be  improved.  The  texture  of  the  paper  is  not  discern- 
able,  and  the  rapidity  of  printing  is  nearly  equal  to  a  negative  of  equal 
pluck  and  density  on  a  glass  plate.  A  very  ingenious  form  of  carrier  for 
these  films  vras  devised  also  by  Wamerke— a  piece  of  3-ply  veneer, 
having  a  piece  of  soap  plaster  attached  to  the  face.  On  this  the  pappr 
was  simply  pressed,  and  then  placed  in  the  dark  slide. 

Another  paper  for  which  he  took  out  a  patent  has  been  discussed  nt 
the  last  two  meetings  of  thii  Society.    I  allude  to  his  ■■  W^oh  out  i-i  j- 
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oess,"  based  upon  the  action  of  pyro  on  a  sensitive  gelatine  emulsion  that 
is  exposed  to  light. 

Those  portions  that  are  exposed  are  acted  on  by  the  pyro,  and  become 
insoluble ;  those  not  acted  on  dissolve  in  warm  water. 

Paper  is  coated  with  a  gelatine  emulsion — bromide  or  chloride — ex- 
posed, and  developed  with  pyro- ammonia.  Before  fixing,  it  is  squeegeed 
on  to  glass.  After  three  to  five  minutes,  the  glass  is  placed  in  warm 
water,  the  paper  ia  dissolved  o£f ,  and  the  soluble  portions  of  the  film  washed 
out. 

I  have  made  a  positive  by  this  process  on  paper  I  prepared  myself, 
and  it  will  more  clearly  explain  the  advantages  of  the  method  for  process 
work,  where  it  is  necessary  in  the  high  lights  to  have  bare  glass.  This 
paper  is  still  prepared  by  Warnerke,  and  is  sold  exclusively  for  process 
work.  The  positive  cin  be  transferred  to  zinc  or  copper,  and  the  gelatine 
relief  inked  up  to  form  the  first  resist  to  the  etching  acid. 

I  can  fairly  introduce  now  a  form  of  film  prepared  by  the  Gem  Plate 
Company  for  collotype  work,  or  any  process  where  a  reversed  negative  is 
required.  This  is  a  very  clean  and  dense-working,  slow  emulsion,  suit- 
able for  copying  purposes,  that  is  specially  coated  on  prepared  glass  to 
allow  the  film  to  be  stripped  after  development,  fixing,  washing,  and 
drying.  Usually  a  coat  of  collodion  is  given  to  strengthen  the  gelatine 
film,  and  this  is  so  thin  that  the  stripped  film  can  be  used  from  either 
aide  without  distortion. 

Another  form  of  film,  with  a  paper  support,  has  also  been  suggested — a 
sensitive  film  coated  on  astarched  paper.  After  exposure  and  before 
development,  it  is  placed  in  water,  and  at  once  pressed  on  to  a  sheet  of 
clean  glass.  After  allowing  it  to  partially  dry  and  become  firmly  attached 
to  the  glass,  it  is  placed  in  cold  water,  and  very  shortly  the  starch  sub- 
stratum dissolves  and  allows  the  sensitive  film  to  be  developed  from  the 
back. 

This  is  hardly  a  practical  method,  aa  it  neoessitatea  a  atock  of  cleaned 
glass  to  be  always  at  band. 

The  only  other  film  I  have  to  mention  is  of  very  recent  date,  namely, 
the  Wellington  film,  made  by  Wellington  &  Ward.  According  to  the 
instructions  they  issue  with  the  films,  they  can  either  be  left  on  the  paper 
on  which  they  are  coated,  or  stripped  whilst  wet  and  tramf erred  to  a  pre- 
pared glass  plate. 

Having  now  exhausted  the  historical  portion  of  the  subject  of  the 
paper  this  evening,  we  should  consider  what  are  the  requirements  of  a 
perfect  film  support  for  the  sensitive  emulsion  we  require. 

1.  A  film  that  is  as  transparent  aa  glass. 

2.  A  film  that  is  made  rigid  for  cut  sizes,  or  that  can  be  made  flexible 
for  roller  slides. 

3.  A  film  that  does  not  require  the  backing  of  paper  or  other  aubatance 
aa  a  support  at  any  time. 

4.  A  film  that  is  impervious  to  water. 

5.  A  film  that  remains  flat  during  and  after  development,  and  will  dry 
without  being  attached  at  any  time  to  glass. 

6.  A  film  that  has  no  prejudicial  chemical  action  on  the  sensitive  salts 
of  silver. 

7.  Lastly,  a  film  that  is  as  cheap  aa  glass. 

A  pure  gelatine  film  on  paper  detachable  when  dry,  meets  all  the 
requirements  named  excepting  conditions  3  and  4.  It  must  be  supported 
by  paper,  and  is  not  impervious  to  water,  consequently  such  a  film  (as  I 
have  shown  to-mght)  takes  a  long  time  to  dry. 

Of  gelatine  films  I  consider  it  the  beat,  for  being  able  to  use  the  paper  as  a 
support  from  the  exposure  until  dry  is  a  great  advantage.  Yet  celluloid 
being  quite  impervious  to  water  ofEera  yet  further  advantages,  although  in 
celluloid  we  meet  several  disadvantages. 

It  is  practically  as  transparent  as  glass.  It  can  be  made  rigid  or 
flexible,  and  does  not  require  any  support  at  any  time.  It  is  quite 
impervious  to  water,  but  it  does  not  remain  flat  during  development  or 
when  dry.  It  has  a  prejudicial  chemical  action  in  many  caaes  on  the 
emulsion,  and  the  price  is  so  high  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  manu- 
facturers to  sell  celluloid  sensitised  films  at  the  price  of  glass  dry  plates. 

The  advents  employed  in  the  making  of  celluloid  are  ether,  alcohol,  or 
amylaoetate— all  very  expensive  chemicals.  Consequently,  the  price  is 
double  that  of  glass  and  is  likely  to  remain  so. 

Yet  celluloid,  for  the  want  ot  a  better  material,  is  very  largely  used  for 
films.  I  hope,  however,  that  the  new  material  I  shall  now  introduce  will 
shortly  take  its  place,  for  the  reason  ihat  it  meets  all  the  requirements 
essential  to  a  perfect  film  that  I  have  already  enumerated. 

It  is  the  outcome  of  considerable  work  on  the  part  of  a  member  of  this 
Society — Mr.  Banks—  and  the  specimens  I  shall  show  are  not  from  the 
commercial  finished  article,  but  from  experimental  coatings  that  have 
passed  just  out  of  his  hands,  and  were  annexed  by  me  for  J,he  purpose  of 
aasisting  to  illustrate  the  paper  this  evening. 

From  the  specimens  I  hand  round,  you  will  notice  that  it  is  quite 
transparent.  That  it  ia  rigid,  so  as  to  be  suitable  for  out  sizes — it  can 
also  be  made  thinner  for  roller-slide  work.  It  is  not  supported  at  any 
time  by  paper.  It  is  impervious  to  water.  It  is  perfectly  flat  during  all 
processes  of  exposure,  development,  and  drying.  It  haa  no  chemical  action, 
theoretically,  on  the  emulsion.  And  lastly,  it  will  be  placed  on  the  market 
almost  at  once,  at  the  price  of  glass. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  it  is  very  difficult  to  start  out  with  a  camera 
and  make  a  dozen  specimen  negatives  in  a  given  time,  so  I  have  brought 
mostly  tranaparenoiea  to  show  this  evening,  together  with  a  few  negatives.  I 


The  negatives  also,  it  should  be  noted,  are  made  on  chloro- bromide 
emulsion,  as  for  experimental  purposes  it  has  been  found  more  easy  to 
work. 

To  develop  the  negative  the  process  ia  very  simple.  Take  the  film, 
moisten  it  in  a  dish  of  clean  water,  or  under  a  rose  tap.  Use  plenty  of 
developer,  and  put  the  developer  in  the  dish  before  the  film.  Place  the 
moistened  film  in  the  developing  dish,  and  rock  it  well.  It  is  important 
that  the  film  is  not  allowed,  during  development,  to  stick  to  the  bottom 
of  the  dish,  as  it  is  coated  with  emulsion  on  both  sides.  Fix,  wash  for 
half  an  hour ;  place  for  five  minutes  in  a  bath  of  glycerine,  water,  and 
alum  ;  hang  up  and  dry.  T.  E.  H.  Bdllen. 


THE  WELSBACH  INCANDESCENT  BURNER  PATENTS. 

[Invention.] 

The  decision  of  the  German  Supreme  Court  in  the  invalidity  suits 
against  the  Welsbach  patents,  which  we  referred  to  in  our  issue  of 
October  10,  is  fully  dealt  with  in  a  long  article  in  the  Vossuche  Zeitung 
of  Berlin,  from  which  we  extract  the  following : — 

"  The  Supreme  Court  says  a  method  for  the  production  of  incandescent 
bodies  for  incandescent  gas  burners  remains  patent  property  of  Dr.  A. 
von  Welsbach  or  his  successors  in  law,  this  method  to  be  charaot  rised 
by  four  principal  features,  as  follows:  (1)  There  are  produced  nitrates, 
sulphates,  or  equivalent  combinations  of  substances  or  mixtures  of  sub- 
stances; (2)  the  salts  thus  formed  are  dissolved  according  to  patent; 
(3)  the  solution  is  introduced  into  the  tissues  designated ;  (4)  the  mantles 
thus  produced  are  transformed  by  being  turned  into  incandescent  bodies 
according  to  patent.  The  main  question  for  the  industry  now  is  :  Can 
the  German  Gas  Glow  Light  Company,  the  present  owner  of  the  patents, 
restrain  its  competitors  from  the  further  production  of  incandescent 
bodies  for  incandescent  gas  burners  ?  The  question  can  be  answered  only 
as  regards  certain  incandescent  bodies.  The  industry  produces  and  sells 
only  such  incandescent  bodies  as  according  to  our  present  kno^rledge 
combine  the  highest  light-emitting  power  with  the  highest  power  of 
resistance.  In  this  direction  the  numerous  suits  instituted  by  the 
German  Gas  Glow  Light  Company  have  been  of  enlightening  influence. 
The  analyses  by  Fresenius  have  shown  that  both  the  patent  owner  and 
all  his  competitors  impregnate  the  tissues  with  nitrates  of  thorium  and 
cerium  oxides,  and  that  the  mixture  with  slight  deviations  consists 
throughout  of  99  per  cent,  of  thorium  and  1  per  cent,  of  cerium. 

"  The  reason  why  all  the  manufacturers  select  this  mixture  ia  mentioned 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Court :  It  is  the  mixture  which,  without  dispute, 
produces  the  moat  luminous  and  the  most  durable  in(  andescent  bodies. 
Other  incandescent  bodies  which  are  impregnated  with  other  nitrates,  or 
in  which  the  ratio  of  thorium  and  cerium  materially  aiSers,  cannot 
compete  with  the  former,  and  are  not  in  the  market  for  that  reason. 
Apart  from  the  question  whether  the  Court  would  sustain  the  patent  at 
all,  the  interest  of  all  parties  concerned  was  centered  upon  the  point 
whether  the  patents  would  be  sustained  ao  that  incandescent  bodies 
impregnated  with  a  mixture  of  thorium  and  cerium  in  the  ratio  of  about 
99  to  1  would  be  covered  by  it.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  all  the  other 
features  of  the  Auer  patents  were  really  never  disputed  seriously.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  the  features  mentioned  are  found  in 
incandescent  bodies  that  are  put  upon  the  market  by  Welsbaeh's 
competitors.  The  dispute  was  really  only  whether  the  mixture  ot  about 
99  per  cent,  of  thorium  oxide  and  about  1  per  cent,  of  cerium  oxide  was 
covered  by  the  patents.  The  importance  of  thia  question  waa  fully 
recognised  by  the  Court. 

"  There  were  three  patents  to  be  considered :  the  original  patent,  39,162, 
and  the  additional  patents,  41,945  and  74,745.  By  the  last-named  patent 
the  mixture  is  undoubtedly  not  covered,  because  the  Patent  Office  limited 
this  patent  to  the  mixture  of  thorium  and  uranium  oxide,  and  it  i-i  not 
among  the  mixtures  protected  by  the  original  patent.  Thus  there  ia  but 
the  additional  patent  41,945  left,  and  of  this  Claims  3  and  5  have 
here  to  be  considered.  In  Claim  5  the  mixture  (99  to  1)  is  not 
mentioned  plainly,  while  by  Claim  3  there  is  protected  "  the  use  of 
incandescent  bodies  produced  from  oxide  of  thorium  according  to  the 
process  described  in  Claim  3  of  the  original  patent."  Here  only 
incandescent  bodies  are  referred  to  that  consist  ot  oxide  of  thorium, 
while  we  are  interested  in  those  in  which  oxide  of  thorium  is  mixed  with 
a  email  quantity  of  oxide  of  cerium.  The  Court  now  explains,  and  this 
is  the  most  important  point  in  the  opinion,  that  under  the  term  "  thorium 
oxide"  that  substance  should  be  understood  which  was  known  by  that 
name  in  1886,  when  the  patent  was  applied  for.  The  oxide  believed  to 
be  pure  at  that  time  was,  in  fact,  not  absolutely  pure,  present  methods  of 
analytical  division  not  being  Known  then  ;  it  was  impure.  It  follows  that 
in  case  of  Claim  3  oxide  ot  thorium  should  be  considered  which  is 
not  pure,  but  the  question  could  be  raised  whether  the  foreign  substance 
may  consist  of  oxide  of  cerium.  The  Court  here  points  to  the  fact  that 
thorium  and  cerium  occur  jointly  in  minerals,  especially  in  monazite, 
from  which  thorium  is  chiefly  obtained  to-day ;  for  this  reason  it  can 
hardly  be  disputed  that  there  was  a  slight  admixture  ot  cerium  oxide 
in  the  thorium  oxide  of  1886.  Accordiig  to  authorities  cited  by  both 
parties,  pure  oxide  of  thorium  with  a  alig..t  admixture  of  oxide  of  cerium 
furnishes  excellent  incandescent  bodies.     Supposing  the  ao-called  pure 
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OKide  of  thorium  of  188G,  that  is,  the  slightly  impure  article,  furnishes 
the  same  result,  it  should  be  concluded  that  the  protection  of  Patent 
41,915  concerning  oxide  of  thorium  should  also  extend  to  the  mentioned 
admixture  of  1  per  cent,  of  cerium  to  absolutely  pure  thorium  oxide. 

"  The  hypothetical  way  of  expression  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
definition  of  the  patent  claims  acuording  to  German  law  is  not  admissible 
in  invalidity  proceedings,  but  only  in  infringement  suits.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  also  the  last  court  of  appeal 
in  infringement  suits.  That  all  incandescent  bodies  nor  put  upon  the 
market  by  other  m^nufaoturers  infringe  upon  the  Welsbach  patent,  says 
our  Teutonic  contemporary,  is  the  practical  meaning  of  the  German 
Court  decision. " 


PROPERTY  IN  UNPUBLISHED  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  preamble  to  the  Fine  Arts  Copyright  Act, 
1862,  recited  that  the  authors  of  photographs  (amongst  other  artistic 
works)  had  then  no  copyright  therein,  and  that  the  Act  proceeded  to 
confer  such  right  upon  those  who  complied  with  its  requirements  as  to 
registration.     The   right  endured  from   the  making  of  the  photograph 
nntil  seven  years  after  the  death  of  its  author  ;  but  it  is  not,  we  think, 
BO  generally  known  that,  in  addition  t  >  this  statutory  copyright,  which  is 
based  solely  upon  this  Act,  authors  of  photographs  have,  U7itil  publica- 
tion, certain  rights  or  property  therein  based  upon  the  ancient  custom 
of  the  common  law,  and  known  generally  among  lawyers  as  "  common- 
law  copyright."     Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  copyright,  for   that  was 
defined  by  Lord  Chancellor  Cranworth,  in  18.54,  as  "  being  the  exclusive 
right  of  multiplying  copies  of  a  work  already  published,"  and  is,  there- 
fore, as  regards  photographs,  created  and  governed  entirely  by  the  Act  of 
1862 ;  but  this  property  in  unpublished  photographs  is  founded  upon 
the  same  principles  as,  and  is  identical  with,  the  rights  of  ownership  a 
man  possesses  in  personal  eSects,  such  as  the  clothes  upon  his  back  or 
the  furniture  in  his  house  ;  it  is  absolute  and  perpetual  unless  and  until 
it  is  waived  or  divested  by  the  owner.    The  celebrated  case  of  JeSeries  v. 
Boosey,  which  gave  us  the   standing  definition  of  statutory  copyright 
before  quoted,  also  gives  us  the  tersest  and  most  unequivocal  statement 
of  the  author's  possession  of  this  property  in  unpublished  works.     The 
whole  matter  was  thoroughly  and  finally  threshed  out  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  and,  ia  his  judgment.  Lord  Brougham  declares  that  "the  right 
of  the  author  before  publication  we  may  take  to  be  unquestionable  ;  he 
has  the  undisputed   right    to  his   manuscript,  he  may  withhold  or  he 
may  communicate  it,  and,  communicating,  he  may  limit  the  number  of 
persons  to  whom   it  is  imparted,  and  impose  such  restrictions  as  he 
{>leases  upon  the  use  of  it ;  and  the  fulfilmeatof  the  annexed  conditions  he 
may  proceed  to  enforce,  and  for  their  breach  he  may  claim  compensation." 
Lord  Brougham  referred  only  to  manuscripts,  but  the  principle  applied, 
as  was  pointed  out  in  the  same  case,  to  all  literary  and  ariistio  work  ; 
indeed,  it  had  been  applied  five  years  before   in   the  leading  case  of 
Prince  Albert  v.  Strange,  where  the  Court  restrained  the  defendant  from 
attempting  to  exhibit  some  drawmgs  and  etchings  made  by  the  Queen 
and  the  Prince  Consort,  of  which  a  few  copies  had  been  struck  off  on  a 
private  press  and  distributed  amongst  their  friends.     It  was  doubted, 
however,  whether  the  statement  in  the  preamble  of  the  Act  of  1862  did 
not   supersede  this   common -law   property  by  substituting  for  it   the 
statutory  copyright.      Good  authorities   inclined  to  the  opposite  view, 
and  their  contention  has  of  recent  years  received  judicial  confirhiation. 
Thus  it  may  be  taken  as  settled  law  that,  before  publication,  the  author 
of  a  photograph  has  an  absolute  property  therein,  enabling  him  to  do 
as  he  pleases  with  his  own,   and  to  prevent  any  one  making  any  use 
whatever  of  it ;  between  making  and  publication  he  has,  in  addition  to 
and  co-existent  with  this  property,  statutory  copyright  as  provided  by 
the  Act  of  1862  ;  and,  after  publication,  he  has  that  statutory  copyright 
alone. 

The  question  then  naturally  arises,  What  constitutes  publication  ? 
And  the  only  answer  that  can  be  given  is  but  a  judicial  dictum,  the 
Copyright  Acts  themselves  containing  no  definition.  Publication  is 
stated  to  be  "  the  making  a  thing  public  in  any  manner  in  which  it  is 
capable  of  being  communicated  to  the  public."  This  would  generally  be 
by  offering  the  thing  itself,  or  copies  of  it,  for  sale  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  it  accessible  to  all  who  choose  to  obtain  it,  freed  from  any  re- 
strictions imposed  by  the  author,  and  subject  only  to  the  general  law 
of  the  land.  Perhaps  we  shall  get  a  better  notion  of  the  matter  by  con- 
sidering briefly  what  acts  have  been  held  not  to  constitute  publication. 
Communication  of  a  photograph  or  other  artistic  work  that  is  partial, 
restricted,  and  conditional,  for  a  limited  purpose  only,  is  not  sufficient, 
nor  is  the  making  of  copies  for  private  circulation  and  their  distribu- 
4100  amongst  friends  and  acquaintances.  Copies  even  may  be  assigned 
under  an  express  or  implied  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  assignee  not 
to  publish,  without  losing  the  commou-law  copyright,  though  in  this 
connexion  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  statutory  copyright  is  irre- 
deemably lost  if,  when  a  photographic  negative  is  first  sold,  there  is  no 
agreement  in  writing  granting  the  right  to  the  buyer  or  reserving  it  to 
the  seller.  The  loan  of  a  photograph  for  an  engraving  to  be  made 
'from  it,  which  engraving  is  intended  to  be  published,  is  not  publication 
of  the  photograph  itself,  nor  is  the  exhibition  of  a  copy  at  an  Exhibition, 
'Similar  to  that  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society.   At  all  such  Exhibitions 


it  has  been  held  there  is  a  oondition,  implied  if  not  expressed,  th«t 
the  public  may  oome  to  see  bat  not  to  copy,  although  this  imolication 
miy,  of  course,  be  negatived  by  the  fact  that  copying  is,  indeed,  Bctually 
allowed.  It  is  better  always  to  do  m  the  Royal  Academy  doc<i,  ana 
expressly  forbid  copying  by  a  note  in  the  catalogue,  which,  however,  we 
fail  to  find  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Pall  Mall  Exhibition. 

The  waiver  of  these  rights  constitutes  a  divestive  fact,  and  the  thing 
then  becomes  public  property.  The  question  whether  it  is  or  is  not  of 
any  pecuniary  value  is  immaterial,  but  there  is  never,  at  any  time  or 
under  any  circumstances,  any  property  in  immoral,  seditions,  or 
blasphemous  works.  Judging  from  the  correspondence  columns  of  this 
and  other  journals,  it  is  of  the  unpublished  and  generally  unret^istered 
photographs,  belonging  to  amateurs  with  whom  they  are  acquainted, 
that  unscrupulous  editors  and  others  make  the  most  nnaathorised  use. 
It  is  evident  that  this  is  often  done  on  the  mistaken  assumption  that 
non-registration  under  the  Copyright  Act  saves  them  from  liability  ;  but 
that  this  is  not  so  would  be  quickly  shown  were  they  confronted  by  an 
action  for  damages  and  an  injunction  founded  upon  this  common-law 
property.  Ebnist  J.  Bicbabds. 


€fit  3Jnqutrer» 


*«*  In  this  column  we  from  time  to  time  print  questions  tfuU  may  b4 
addressed  to  individual  contributors  to  our  pages,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  us 
with  the  view  of  eliciting  information  from  a  variety  of  sources.  We  invits 
the  oo-operation  of  our  readers  in  rendering  this  feature  of  the  JodbhaI, 
useful  and  instructive.  

Ammonia  in  Gelatine  Emulsions. — Historiccs  writes:  "Con 
you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  refer  me  to  the  first  mention  of 
ammonia  in  connexion  with  gelatine  emulsion?  I  have  heard 
its  introduction  variously  ascribed  to  different  individuals,  but  I 
should  like  to  learn  the  truth." 

TECTOBiaM. — Colonel  O'Haba  writes :  "  In  answer  to  II.  P.  in 
Inquirer  column,  October  23,  1896 — 'Tectorium' — let  him  try 
The  New  Wire-wove  Roofing  Co.  Direction  (used  to  be),  7oa, 
Queen  Victoria-street,  London.  Material  called  '  Durotine,' 
price  about  6^d.  per  square  foot." 

Tbctobium. — W.  II.  Stonbman  says  :  "  Referring  to  '  H.  P.'e ' 
query  in  the  Inquirer  column  of  the  23rd  ult.,  re  'Tectorium,' 
if  you  have  not  already  received  replies,  the  address  he  wants 
is  the  Patent  VVire-wove  Waterproof  Roofing  Co.  (AUport'a 
patent),  108,  Queen  Victoria -street,  E.G." 

Xyloidinb. — Ignorance  inquires :  "  What  is  the  difference  between 
xyloidine,  celloidine,  and  pyroxyline  ?  I  believe  they  are  all 
similar  substances,  but  should  like  to  know  the  difference,  and  if 
they  possess  individually  any  special  features  that  recommend 
them  in  any  particular  departments  of  photography.  Papyroxy- 
line,  I  suppose,  is  pyroxyline  made  from  paper  intead  of  cotton  r"" 

Conversion  of  Printing  Bath. — J.  Phillips  asks :  "  Can  I  in 
any  way  utilise  a  quantity  of  old  silver  printing  bath  that  I 
have  no  longer  any  use  for  as  a  bath  for  negatives  (wet  process)  ? 
I  have  tried  it  for  the  purpose  in  its  present  state,  but  can  get 
nothing  but  fog." — The  thing  can  be  done,  but  we  leave  it  to 
our  readers  to  suggest  the  most  economical  and  convenient  plan. 
Our  own  suggestion  is,  Send  the  old  bath  to  the  refiner's. 

Metabisulphite  op  Potash.— Process  says:  "  Will  any  of  your 
chemical  readers  give  me  the  relative  quantity  of  alkali  to  be 
added  to  this  salt  in  order  to  exactly  neutralise  it  for  develop- 
ing purposes  ?  That  is,  how  much  alkali  must  be  added  to 
bring  the  solution  into  the  same  condition  as  if  the  neutral 
sulphite  had  been  used  in  making  it  up  ?  As  it  is,  the  use  of 
metabisulphite  is  very  confusing  unless  you  stick  to  a  fixed 
developer  and  trust  to  Providence." 

Cleaning  Glass. — In  reply  to  "  Young  Amateur,"  J.  Robson  writes : 
"  I  have  found  nothing  better  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  for  all 
purposes  than  Brooks's  soap,  A  soft  rag  rolled  into  a  pad,  well 
wetted  and  rubbed  on  a  block  of  the  soap,  and  then  applied 
vigorously  to  the  glass,  will  remove  not  only  all  grease  and 
chemical  impurities,  but  also  particles  of  film,  either  gelatine  or 
collodion,  if  the  plate  has  been  previously  used.  It  then  only 
remains  to  rinse  the  glass  thoroughly  in  hot  water  for  pre- 
ference, to  dry  with  a  clean  linen  cloth,  and  polish  in  the  usual 
way.  If  a  plate  cleaned  in  this  manner  is  good  enough  for  the 
wet  process,  I  think  ii;  ought  to  do  for  opalines.  If  not,  the 
operator  had  better  look  in  some  other  direction  for  his  failure." 
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Htdriodatb  of  Potash. — Sbnkx,  in  reply  to  "  Novice,"  says : 
"  This  term  is  a  survival  of  the  old  nomenclature,  under  which 
the  haloid  salts  were  known  as  '  hydriodates,'  '  hydrobromates,' 
and  '  hydrochlorates,'  or  '  muriates,'  instead  of,  as  now, 
'iodides,'  'bromides,'  and  'chlorides.'  There  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  good  reason  why  these  names  should  have  been 
dropped,  since  the  corresponding  names  of  the  acids  have  been 
retained,  although  it  is  true  the  salts  contain  no  hydrogen." 

WooDBN  Bath. — Wet  Plate  writes :  "  Will  any  of  your  readers, 
who  may  have  had  experience  with  wooden  baths  for  silver 
solutions,  give  me  their  opinion  on  the  relative  value  of  the 
following  different  methods  of  waterproofing:  (1)  Shellac  (a)  in 
the  form  of  varnish,  (b)  spread  with  a  hot  iron ;  (2)  Paraffin 
wax,  and  how  best  applied  ;  (.3)  Lming  with  ordinary  glass,  and 
how  best  to  cement  the  lining  ?  1  shall  be  very  glad  of  any 
practical  information  as  the  bath  I  am  constructing  is  of  large 
size,  and  I  do  not  want  to  make  a  failure." 

The  Action  of  Alum  on  Gelatine.— C.  E.  F.  writes  :  "I  see  in 
last  week's  columns  a  query  on  the  subject  of  the  difference 
in  action  between  ordinary  and  chrome  alum.  As  I  understand 
it,  ordinary  alum,  when  added  to  gelatine  in  solution,  precipi- 
tates it,  however  small  a  quantity  may  be  added ;  whereas, 
chrome  alum  may  be,  and  is,  added  to  gelatine  solutions  and 
emulsions  in  considerable  quantity  without  causing  precipita- 
tion or  coagulation,  but  the  gelatine  when  once  set  cannot  be 
remelted.  From  this  I  take  it  that  the  action  of  ordinary  alum 
is  immediate,  that  is  to  say,  that,  when  applied  to  a  gelatine 
film  in  sufficiently  strong  solution,  it  at  once  renders  it  insoluble ; 
whereas,  in  the  case  of  chrome  alum,  the  full  action  is  not 
performed  until  the  film  has  been  dried.  Ordinary  alum  would 
appear  to  be  the  better  for  use  on  films,  chrome  alum  in 
emulsion,  and  so,  I  believe,  they  are  usually  employed." 

Caebon  Printing  Qdert. — Emulsion  says:  "Your  correspon- 
dent, J.  E.  Behrend  appears  to  be  dreaming  of  Utopia.  I 
don't  linow  whether  he  has  had  any  experience  in  emulsion 
making ;  but,  if  he  has,  he  must  know  that  it  is  sometimes 
trouble  enough  to  get  a  decent  emulsion  when  only  gelatine, 
silver,  and  bromide  are  used.  What  must  be  the  added  trouble, 
then,  if  we  throw  in  a  handful  of  finely  powdered  soot  or  lamp- 
black, or  any  other  colouring  matter  ?  I  don't  mean  to  say  it  is 
impossible  to  so  combine  colouring  matter  with  an  emulsion 
without  spoiling  the  properties  of  the  latter ;  but  where  is  the 
use  ?  The  light  could  not  penetrate  into  such  a  film  to  a  sufficient 
depth  to  form  a  satisfactory  image  unless  the  exposure  were 
enormously  prolonged,  and  then  it  is  questionable  if  the  result 
would  be  anywhere  within  measurable  distance  of  ordinary 
carbon  printing." 

Stained  Gelatine  Nbgativb8. — Edgar  Bullaed  writes  :  "  In 
reply  to  'Phcenix,'  I  was  for  a  long  time  troubled  in  the  same 
way  as  himself,  as  I  do  all  my  printing  in  the  open  air,  and  was 
constantly  getting  negatives  wet  and  stained.  No  matter  what 
preventive  means  were  taken,  the  stains  always  appeared  after 
exposure  to  light,  until  one  day  I  took  the  opportunity,  whilst 
it  was  wet,  of  intensifying  a  negative  that  was  rather  deficient 
in  force,  and  it  was  the  only  one  that  did  not  subsequently 
show  the  stain.  This  gave  me  the  hint.  Of  course,  it  is  not  all 
negatives  that  will  bear  mercurial  intensification ;  but  where 
such  is  not  the  case,  if  they  are  bleached  with  chloride  of  copper, 
very  thoroughly  wasted,  and  redeveloped  with  pyro,  or  any 
other  developer,  as  may  be  preferred,  the  original  image  is  re- 
stored without  any  fear  of  the  stain  reappearing.  Of  course, 
this  treatment  must  be  applied  after  the  preliminary  course  of 
salting  and  fixing,  and  before  any  stain  has  shown." 
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plates  exhibited  considerable  sensitiveness  for  red  and  yellow,  and 
should  be  of  great  value  to  those  enaged  in  orthochromatic  work. 
The  grain  is  fine,  and  the  emulsion  is  very  clean  and  free  from  fog. 
Instead  of  the  formulae  recommended  by  Messrs.  Lumiere,  we  used 
pyro  and  carbonate  of  potash,  and  obtained  images  of  remarkable 
vigour  and  gradation.  We  understand  these  plates  are  especially 
suitable  for  radiography. 

Catalogues  RBCBrvED. 

Gibson  &  Son,  King-street,  Nottingham. 
BaoMiDE  enlargements  on  paper  and  opal,  carbon  enlargements,  and 
finishing  in  oils  on  paper  or  opal,  are  among  the  specialities  of  Messrs. 
Gibson,  whose  prices  appear  to  be  reasonable. 

Holmes  Bros.,  24,  Soathall-street,  Manchester. 

Messrs.  Holmes,  formerly  known  as  Holmes,  Sadler,  &  Holmes, 
have  sent  us  a  copy  of  their  catalogue  of  photographic  materials, 
specialities,  &c.  It  extends  to  1 67  pages,  and  is  well  printed  and 
got  up.  A  glance  through  its  pages  indicates  that  an  enormous 
variety  of  photographic  goods  are  listed.  The  catalogue  appeals  to 
photographers,  dealers,  and  the  trade  generally. 

J.  0.  Drummond  &  Oo.,  14,  Henrietta-street,  Oovent  Garden. 
Messrs.  Drummond's  specialities  are  photogravure,  collotype,  line 
and  half  tone,  platinotype  and  carbon  printing.    Accompanying  their 
list  are  some  admirable  specimens  of  line  and  half-tone  work. 

The  British  Photographic  Company,  New  Walk,  Leicester. 
This  Company's  list  gives  the  prices,  which  appear  to  be  moderate, 
for  enlarging,  finishing,  developing,  retouching,  printing,  mounting 
spotting,  &c. 


LnMiisB's  Oetho  CHROMATIC  Plates. 

Fnerst  Bros.,  17,  Philpot-lane. ' 

We  have  been  favoured  with  a  sample  of  the  B  series  of  these  plates, 
which  are  sensitised  for  yellow  and  red.  Our  test  was  somewhat 
severe,  and  included  the  purple  and  blue  tints  of  some  black  grapes, 
red  and  yellow  tints  of  the  fading  foliage,  and  some  bright  reds  of 
the  flowers  of  the  geranium  and  fuchsia,  and  the  berries  of  the 
mountain  ash.  The  exposures  were  made  through  a  screen  of  pale 
yellow  glass,  and  the  results  fully  equalled  our  expectations.    The 
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A  Test. — Mr.  Hojack :  "Miss  Tenspot  mast  be  surpassingly  beautiftil." 
Mr.  Tomdik  :  "  Intieei  !  What  makes  you  think  so  ?"  "  She  looks  well  even 
in  an  amateur  photograph." — Life. 

Photographic  Club. — The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be  held 
in  the  Club- room  at  Ajiderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  at  eight  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  evening,  November  11.    Members'  Open  Night. 

RoTAL  Photographic  Society.— Ordinary  Meeting,  November  10,  the 
Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  at  eight  p.m.  A  Neui  Form  of  Apparatut  for 
Measuring  the  Light  reflected  from  Prints,  by  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  ;  A  Theortf 
of  the  Rontgen  Phenomena,  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Benham. 

0XF.)RD  Camera  CLua— The  Third  Annual  Exhibition  will  be  held  on 
Thursday,  November  12,  1896,  in  the  Holywell  Music  Room,  at  2.10  p.m. 
Various  exhibits  will  be  shown,  including  the  X  rays,  the  acetylene  light,  &c. 
Tha  lantern  slides  sent  in  for  competition,  and  others,  will  be  exhibited  on 
the  screen  at  eight  p.m. 

WEVMOtTTH  AND  BiSTEiOT  CAMERA  Club.— The  Second  Annual  Exhibition 
of  Photographs  will  be  held  on  January  14  and  15, 1897,  in  the  Public  Library, 
Weymouth.  Seven  silver  medals,  seven  bronze  medals,  and  nine  certificates  of 
merit  are  ofTered  for  competition  among  photographers  in  Somerset,  Dsvon, 
Cornwall,  Dorset,  and  Hants.  The  Hon.  Secretary  is  Mr.  K  C.  Bennett, 
10,  Newberry  Terrace,  Weymouth. 

Thb  Woolwich  Photographic  Socibtt's  Tbchotcal  Lkcturis.— The 
Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  F.  W.  Machen)  writes  :  " The  idea  of  having  a  series 
of  couuec'.ed  lectures  delivered  by  a  speci.ilist  was  commenced  by  us  last 
winter,  when  Mr.  Gear  gave  our  members  and  other  friends  in  the  district 
instruction  in  the  technical  side  ot  photography.  These  proved  a  gre.at 
success,  and  were  attended  by  large  audiences.  We  felt  that  instruction  in 
the  art  of  picture-making  naturally  followed,  and  we  have  secured  Mr. 
Lambert  to  can-y  it  out.  He  has  delivered  his  first  lecture,  which  waa  much 
enjoyed." 

Thb  Sale  of  Rat  Poison.— At  Bow  County  Court,  last  week,  before  Judge 
French,  Robert  Potton,  a  seaman,  the  branch  secretary  of  the  National  Seamen 
and  Firemen's  Union,  was  summoned  by  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  that  he,  not  being  a  registered  chemist,  did  sell  a  packet  of 
"Hammond's  Remedy  for  Killing  Vermin,"  at  29,  Tidal-basin-road.— Mr. 
Grey,  who  prosecuted,  said  that  this  was  a  very  serious  matter.  The  vermin 
killer,  when  analysed,  was  found  to  contain  enough  arsenic  to  poison  160 
people.  A  number  of  children  had  been  poisoned  by  rat  poison  containing 
arsenic,  in  the  neighbourhood,  during  the  past  few  months,  and  it  was  diflScult 
to  find  where  it  came  from.  He  pressed  for  the  full  penalty  of  hi. — Judge 
French  (to  defendant) :  What  do  you  say?  are  you  a  chemist? — The  Defendant : 
I  ain't  no  chemist.  I'm  a  working  man.  I  am  the  branch  secretary  of  the 
Union.  Mr.  Gibbs,  who  makes  this  rat  cake,  used  to  have  offices  at  the  Union- 
building.  A  lot  of  letters  came  for  him,  and  I  gave  them  to  him  to  oblige. 
One  day  a  gentleman  I  thought  was  the  manager  of  large  works  called.  He 
said  he  wanted  Is.  worth  of  the  poison.  I  asked  Mr.  Gibbs  for  it.  He  called 
again,  gave  me  2s.,  and  I  gave  up  the  money  to  Mr.  Gibbs. — Judge  French : 
Did  you  have  any  of  the  2s.? — The  Defendant:  Not  a  penny, — Judge  French: 
How  do  you  make  him  liable?— Mr.  Grey:  The  Act  says  we  must  go  for  the- 
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person  who  actually  sells  it. — Judge  French  :  Why  not  go  for  the  man  Gibbs  ? 
fie  is  really  the  guilty  person.  Ifyou  had  made  proper  inquiries,  surely  you 
would  not  have  gone  agaiubt  this  poor  man  ? — Mr.  Grey  :  The  Act  does  not 
allow  us. — Judge  French  :  Then  it  is  a  bad  Act.  It  is  your  own  Act ;  the 
sooner  you  get  it  amended  the  better.  Are  you  going  to  press  for  the  full 
penalty  ? — Mr.  Grey  :  I  am  afraid  we  mast. — Judge  French  :  You  are  liable. — 
The  Defendaut :  I  can't  see  I  am. — Judge  French  :  Their  Act  says  so.  Have 
you  a  family  ? — The  Defendant :  My  wages  are  30s.  a  week.  I  have  a  wife  and 
four  children. — Judge  French:  Do  you  press  for  the  full  51J — Mr.  Grey:  I  do. 
— Judge  French  (sharply) :  Then  I  order  him  to  pay  the  51.  and  costs  at  the 
rate  of  la.  a  month.  That  will  take  over  eight  years  for  him  to  pay. — 
(Laughter.) — Mr.  Grey :  I  must,  in  the  public  safety,  ask  for  a  larger  onler. 
This  will  have  a  very  Dad  effect.— Judge  French  :  And  it  is  still  worse  effect  to 
take  proceedings  again.st  a  man  who  wa.i  not  in  the  habit  of  selling  the  poison, 
and  only  gave  it  out  on  one  occasion  to  oblige  a  neighbour,  as  be  thought. 


Patent  Btbifi. 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  October  21  and  28, 
1896  :— 

Daek  Slides.— No,  23,132.     "  Improvements  in  Dark  Slides  for  Photographic 

Plates."    A.  K  HoPKraa. 
tteVBLOPMSNT  wiTHOCT  Dabk  Room.— No.  23,232.     "  New  Arrangement  and 

Dark-slight  for  Development  of  Exposed  Photographic  Plates  by  Day 

or  or  other  Common  Light  without  Dark  Room."    E.  Klupatht. 
Screen  Kinetoscopt.— No.  23,279.     "  Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Taking 

and  Projecting  Animated  Photographs."    E.  B.  J.  HnNBBKLLB. 
Mounts.  —No.  23,507.     "  An  Improved  Mode  or  Method  of  Uniting  Paper  to 

a  Cardboard  or  other  Support  particularly  Applicable  to  the  Art  of 

Manufacturing  Photographic  Mounts."     Complete  specification,     J,  W, 

McCabe. 

Retouching  Desk,— No,  23,647,  "An  Artificial  Light  Retouching  Desk." 
A.  McNab. 

PHOToaRAPHio  Lamp.— No.  23,683.  "  Improved  Lamp  or  Lantern  for  Photo- 
graphic Purposes."    H.  G.  Moberlt. 


MtttinQ^  at  SzotiHit^. 


MEETINGS  OP  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT   WEEK, 
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Bradford 

OameraOInb 

Ealing 

North  Middleaex 

Nottingham  

Riohmoud 

StaBurd  Y.ST.C.A.  

Birmingham  Photo.  Booiety 
Hackney , 

Boyal  Photographic  Society 


Ashton-under-Lyne 

Borough  Polytechnic 

Oroydon  Camera  Olub  

Leeds  Camera  Olab    

Lejtonstoae  

Photograpliic  Olab 

Sottthport  

Woolwich  Photo.  Society  .... 

OameraOInb 

Darwen  

London  and  Pronncial 

Uanchester  Photo.  Society , 

West  Surrey 

Oroydon  Microeoopical  

Ireland 

Plymouth  


Snblaot. 


J  How  to  Make  a  Set  o/"  Lantern  Slides. 

\     George  Thietlethwaite. 

t  The  Interior  of  Iceland.    Captain  J.  H. 

I     Thomson,  R.A. 

Egposing.     Roland  Whiting. 

TJw  Spcc(rosc»j>«.     E.  J.  Wall,  F.R.P.8. 

(  TrMtmmt  of  Figures.    Eev.  F.  0.  Lam. 

1     bert,  M.A, 

Lantern  Evening,  Prize  Shdes. 

Lantern  Evening,  Members'  Slides. 

Three  Legs  in  a  Boat.     H,  E.  Perry. 

Enlarging.    J.  A.  Hodges. 

{A  New  Form  of  Apparatus  for  Measuring 
the  Light  Rejlectedfrom  Prints.  Chap- 
man Jone3.  A  Theory  of  the  R6nt^en 
Phenomena.    Charles  B.  Benham. 

( Discussion :    Faults    in   Negatives   and 

I     Prints. 

Conversation  Night. 

First  Public  Lantern  Show  of  the  Season. 

Annual  Dinner. 

(  Pract  cal   Demonstration  on  Lantern- 
\     a,ide  Making.     F.  W.  Wat«s. 

Members'  Open  Night. 

f  Lantern-slide  Making.     3.  A  Hodges. 
I     F.R.P.S. 

J  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Art  Photo^ 
\     graphy.—ll.    F.  0.  Lambert,  M.  A. 
j  English   Begalia  and  Coronation  Cere- 
\     vumiea.     Cyril  Davenport,  P.8.A. 
j  Platinum  Toning   Demonstration.     J, 
(      Fielden. 

Sacking  Plot's.    A.  Haddon. 

{Ac^ylme    Gas.      H.    M.    Whitefield.— 
Wellington  i  Ward's  Negative  Paper, 
A.  E.  Casson  and  Harry  Wade. 
Acetylene  Gas,  with  Demonstration. 
Trial  Night,  Members'  Slides. 
(  Notes  from  the  two  London  Photographic 
)     Exhibitions  of  1S9S.    Geo.  Mausfleld.— 
)     The  Btsque  Provinces  of  Spain,    Y.  E. 
(     Smyth  and  J.  R.  Brown. 
Hembers'  Lantern  Evening. 


who  has  attracted  gome  amount  of  attention  recently  by  his  series  of  pictures, 
London  by  Night, 

Mr.  T.  E.  H.  Bullen  read  a  paper  on 

Flexible  Films  [see  p.  711]. 

Mi.  BEDDlNa  inquired  whether  the  new  film  would  stand  any  degree  of  heat 
— that  of  a  warm  climate,  for  instance  ? 

Mr.  Mackik  asked  the  object  of  coating  the  film  OB  both  sides. 

Mr.  EvERirr  felt  bound  to  say  that  a  film  like  that  under  cossideration 
would  be  a  great  boon  if  it  could  be  placed  on  the  market  at  the  same  price  as 
glass  plates.  One  advantage  of  a  film  like  this,  coated  on  both  tides,  although, 
perhaps,  for  another  purpose,  was  that  one  bad  an  opportnnity  of  printing 
either  way. 

Mr.  James  inquired  what  was  the  limit  in  the  size  at  which  the  film  would 
keen  flat  ? 

Mr.  SiNCLAnt  said  it  appeared  to  be  a  very  promising  film.  There  was  no 
difiiculty  in  getting  a  slow  tilm  to  ^ive  good  technical  excellence,  but  he  had 
found  the  reverse  in  getting  a  rapid  film  that  would  keep.  His  recent  ex- 
perience with  plates  and  films  exposed  indiscriminately  hsd  set  him  against 
films,  finding,  as  he  did,  on  development,  that,  while  the  plates  were  good, 
the  films  were  totally  useless.  It  was  important  to  get  a  film  with  better 
keeping  qualities,  and  one  the  material  of  wnich  had  no  effect  on  the  emulsion. 

Mr.  Beckett  hoped  they  would  not  split  He  had  found  on  one  occasion, 
after  developing  a  dozen  films,  that  two  dozen  were  in  the  dish.  He  had  also 
found  them  very  erratic,  and,  though  theoretieally  they  did  not  lose  seniitive- 
ness,  if  they  were  not  developed  soon  after  exposure,   they  often  lost  the 

Mr.  Teapb  had  been  greatly  troubled  with  dark,  almost  opaque,  spots. 

Mr.  BULLEN,  replying  to  these  and  other  remarks,  said  he  could  see  no  good 
reason  why  the  films  should  not  stand  a  warm  climate  as  well  as  any  Ecnsi- 
tive  plate.  Mr.  Banks  told  him  they  would  stand  a  temperature  of  160°.  In 
reply  to  Mr.  Hodd,  he  had  not  found  that  alcohol  had  any  influence  on  the 
films.  With  reference  to  some  remarks  on  various  faults  in  the  specimens,  he 
reminded  the  meeting  that  these  specimens  were  not  made  from  the  perfect 
commercial  films,  but  from  those  iu  the  experimental  stage,  and  it  was  easily 
understood  that  an  unfiltered  emulsion  would  account  for  the  roughness  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  James.  As  to  the  price  of  the  finished  films  commercially,  he 
said  there  were  no  expensive  solvents  used  in  their  manufacture,  and  conse- 
quently there  was  no  reason  for  a  high  price.  The  largest  size  that  had  been 
made  was  four  and  a  half  feet  by  twenty  inches,  and  this  remained  perfectly 
flat.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Mackie,  he  thought  the  llatnesspresented  by  the  film 
was  sufScieot  explanation  for  coating  on  both  sides.  There  was  equial  tension 
on  cither  side,  and  to  the  film  remained  flat.  He  could  not  answer  for  their 
keeping  qualities  yet  from  experience,  sufiicient  time  not  having  elapsed  since 
their  origination.  He  would  say,  however,  that  there  was  certainly  nothing 
used  in  their  manufacture  that  should  have  any  ill  effect  on  a  sensitive  silver 
salt.  Replying  to  a  remark  by  Mr.  French,  he  said  the  films  should  not  stick 
to  gelatine  papers  any  more  than  other  types  of  negative. 

The  Chairman  said  they  were  indebted  to  Mr.  Bullen  for  a  very  good 
historical  sketch  of  film- making,  and  for  some  extremely  promising  specimens. 
How  long  would  this  film  take  to  dry  ? 

Mr.  BuLLEN  said  that,  as  two  surfaces  were  exposed,  they  took  no  longer  to 
dry  than  a  single  surface.  The  body  of  the  film  was  not  affected  by  water,  and 
the  surfaces  only  had  to  be  dried. 

» 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB 

OOTOBBB  28,— Mr.  Snowden  Ward  iu  the  chair. 

Mr.  Burrage  was  proposed  as  a  member  of  the  Club. 

Mr.  Welford  introduced  Mr.  Liesegang,  a  son  of  Dr.  Liesegang,  of  Diisseldorf^ 

Mr.  D.  Hill  presented  to  the  Club  library  a  copy  of  Puyo's  Notes  lur  la 
Photographie  ArtisCique. 

Dr.  Chartebs  White  delivered  a  lecture  upon 
Switzerland, 
illustrated  with  a  series  of  lantern  slides,  mainly  from  his  own  negatives.    Mr. 
White  took  his  audience  through  some  of  the  most  interesting  scenery  and 
towns  of  the  country,  and  described  his  a<lveuture9  with  characteristic  humour. 
He  was  heartily  thanked  for  a  very  interesting  evening's  eutertainment. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
October  29,— Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  formally  introduced,  with  a  short  speech,  Mr,  Paul  Martin, 


Amherst  Club  Photographic  Society.— This  Society  was  started  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  October  28,  when  the  first  General  Meeting  was  held  at  the 
Amherst  Club,  West  Hackney,  The  names  of  gentlemen  desirous  of  joining 
were  taken,  and  the  rules  agreed  upon.  Mr.  C.  C.  Paine  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  Walter  Potter  Vice-President,  Mr.  E.  M.  Groundwater  being 
appointed  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  J.  Douglas  Hon.  [Secretary.  Meetings  are  to 
be  held  on  the  second  and  fourth  Wednesdays  in  each  month  at  the  dnb 
house,  where  the  Society  has  most  luxurious  rooms  for  its  meetings,  and  is 
having  a  capital  dark  room,  fully  equipped  and  furnished,  provided  by  the 
President,  free  of  expense  to  the  Society. 

Croydon  Camera  Olub.— The  meeting  on  the  28th  ulL  was  a  Lantern  Night* 
There  was  a  crowded  gathering  at  the  Club-rooms  to  Inspect  slides  shown  by 
Messrs.  Richardson,  Myrtle,  Underhill,  G.  W.  Jenkins,  'Taylor,  Costar,  A.  J. 
Noaks,  Holland,  Isa.ic,  Platts,  Elkin,  Lock,  Kou^h,  Allbright,  and  Rogers. 
The  best  of  the  above,  which  illustrate  the  festivities  and  procession  in  con- 
nexion with  the  visit  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  an  admirable 
series  of  the  interior  views  of  the  Municipal  Buildings,  will  be  selected  for 
display  at  the  public  lantern  show,  to  be  held  on  the  11th  lust.  In  the  course 
of  the  evening  the  President  (Mr.  Hector  Maclean)  referred  to  a  newly  in- 
vented camera  and  projection  apparatus,  called  The  Grand  Kinematograph, 
which  had  just  been  perfected  by  the  firm  of  which  their  member,  Mr.  Victor 
Bender,  wa<  one  of  the  leading  partners,  viz.,  Messrs.  Bender  &  Co.,  of 
Croydon.  The  apparatus  in  question  was  in  many  ways  a  great  advance  upon 
those  machines  hitherto  shown ;  the  negatives  were  double  the  size  of  any 
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other  camera  of  the  class ;  the  vibration  was  mnch  reduced,  as  also  were 
the  noise  and  clatter  which  usually  accompany  the  projecting  apparatus  when 
in  action.  The  President  was  also  abl«  to  announce  that,  by  the  kindness 
of  Messrs.  Bender  &  Co.,  Mr.  Adolph  Langfier  ba<l  promised  to  show  the 
Grand  Kinematograph  in  action  at  the  Lantern  Show  of  the  Clul>,  to  b«  held 
on  January  13,  1897. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society. — October  27,  Mr.  W.  Rawlings  presiding  — 
Mr.  Dunkley  showed  results  produced  by  placing  two  spectacle  lenses  in  front 
of  a  single  landscape  lens  of  five  and  a  half  inches  focus,  thereby  increasing 
the  focus  of  the  lens  to  eight  and  a  half  inches.  The  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert 
spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  using  non-achromatic  lenses  for  portraiture,  the 
non- coincidence  of  the  visual  and  chemical  foci  giving  a  soft,  harmonious 
image.    A  paper  on 

INTEKSIFICATION  AND  RKDUCTIOH, 
by  Mr.  T.  Bolas,  was  read  by  Mr  A.  Babkeb.  Slides  were  shown  on  the  lantern 
screen  to  illustrate  the  relative  degrees  of  intensification  produced  by  the 
various  formulre.  A  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  paper  and  of  the  after- 
treatment  of  negatives  in  general  took  place.  Mr.  Grant  repeated  his  advice 
given  at  a  previous  meeting,  that,  instead  of  using  an  intensifier,  it  was  a  good 
method  to  make  a  positive  transparency  from  the  negative,  work  up  the  trans- 
parency, if  necessary,  with  pencil  stump,  and  then  make  another  negative 
from  it.  Mr.  Hensler  thought  that  a  certain  amount  of  detail  was  lost  in 
copying.  The  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert  agreed,  but  thought  that  it  might  be  of 
advantage  in  some  cases.  Personally,  on  the  question  of  working  up  or 
"  faking,"  he  had  no  objection  to  it  whatever.  The  object  was  to  get  an 
effective  picture,  and  the  end  justified  the  means.  In  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion, a  point  was  raised  as  to  length  of  time  necessary  to  wash  negatives 
after  fixing.  A  certain  amount  of  difference  of  opinion  was  revealed,  some 
being  for  long  washing,  others  for  short ;  but  it  was  finally  pointed  out  that 
the  effectiveness  of  the  operation  depended  not  so  much  on  the  duration  of  the 
washitg  as  in  the  manner  of  it,  a  few  minutes  under  the  tap  being  better  than 
prolonged  soaking.  The  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert  thought  that  thorough  fixation 
was  of  more  importance  than  the  after-washing,  and  for  this  reason  it  was 
desirable  to  use  a  supplementary  fixing  bath. 

Richmond  Camera  Club.— On  the  26th  ,ult.,  Mr.  F.  P.  Cembrano  in  the 
chair,  Mr.  Alfbed  Watkins  gave  a  lecture  on 

Systematic  Development. 
He  pointed  out  that,  an  exposure  having  been  given,  the  various  tones  of  a 
negative  appeared  in  a  settled  ratio,  and  there  is  very  little  power  of  altering 
the  ratio  by  development ;  also  that  the  density  of  the  various  tones  was  built 
up  as  development  proceeded  in  a  ratio  which  progressed  by  definite  rules,  and 
could  not  be  altered  by  modification  of  developer  (fog  and  a  limited  power  by 
variation  in  bromide  excepted) ;  that  variations  in  the  amount  of  developing 
agent  or  alkali  merely  altered  the  speed  of  development,  although  a  strong 
pyro  developer  attains  density  in  a  quicker  ratio  after  appearance  than  a  weak 
pyro  developer.  In  the  case  of  variation  in  amount  of  bromide,  a  certain 
alteration  of  gradation  was  shown  in  some  cases ;  but,  to  gain  full  effect,  the 
alteration  should  be  from  commencement.  The  uselessness  of  previous  soak- 
ing in  alkali  or  in  pyro  and  bromide  was  illustrated,  and  also  the  fact  that 
such  widely  different  developers  as  metol  and  hydroquiuoue  gave  exactly  the 
same  result  if  carried  to  the  same  stage.  Great  emphasis  was  laid  on  the 
power  of  altering  gradation  by  length  of  development,  the  same  exposure, 
giving  soft,  plucky,  and  hard  results,  being  shown  on  the  screen.  The  power  , 
of  control  for  variations  of  exposure  by  mere  length  of  development  was  illus-  | 
trated,  prints  from  exposures  of  half  to  sixty-four  seconds,  developed  together 
in  one  dish  for  times  indicated  by  the  Eikronometer  method,  all  showing  much 
the  same  gradation.  The  difBculty  of  judging  stage  of  development  by  look- 
ing through  the  negative  was  alluded  to.  The  lecturer  advocated  the  control 
of  results  by  timing  only,  the  basis  being  the  time  of  first  appearance  of  the 
image,  a  given  multiple  (according  to  developer  used)  of  this  time  being  given. 
Thus,  Ilford  pyro  soda  (the  weaker  formula)  requires  about  six  and  a  half  times 
the  appearance  of  tho  image.  The  timing  cmld  be  done  by  watch,  but  the 
Eikronometer,  a  specially  designed  clock  for  the  purpose,  was  much  more  con- 
venient.    The  lecture  was  fully  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 

Bradford  Photographic  Society.— On  October  26,  Mr.  Walter  Booth  (Vice- 
President)  lectured  before  the  members  of  this  Society  on  the  platinotype 
process,  and  treated  the  subject  in  a  very  lucid  and  instructive  manuT.  As 
the  lecture  was  specially  prepared  for  beginners,  the  lecturer  began  his  dis- 
course by  explaining  the  nature  and  special  properties  of  platinum,  which 
made  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  materials  for  photographic  printing.  He 
gave  a  short  sketch  of  the  various  discoveries  in  connexion  with  the  process, 
and  explained  the  why  aud  wherefore  of  the  calcium  tube,  and  gave  details  of 
a  good  system  of  gauging  the  exposures.  The  demon-trator  then  developed 
prints  on  various  papers,  gave  formuhe  for  blue  back,  warm  black,  sepia,  blue, 
and  other  colours,  by  development  only,  and  particularly  recommended  the 
thick  paper',  both  rough  and  smooth,  of  the  Autotype  Company,  and  the  c.  c. 
of  the  Platimtype  Company.  Mr.  Booth  had  numerous  examples  of  his  own 
work  in  platinotype  on  various  grades  of  paper,  and  the  series  of  architectural 
studies  he  showed  were  much  admire'^,  thfse  efforts  alone  being  sufficient 
to  at  once  stamp  him  as  a  worker  of  the  most  advanced  school,  his  pictures 
displaying  not  only  excellent  technique,  but  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  art. 

Leeds  Camera  Club.— The  third  of  a  series  of  elementary  lectures  for  be- 
ginners was  given  by  Mr.  A.  Gaunt,  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  at  the  Club's 
rooms,  Grand  Restaurant,  Boar-lane,  the  subject  taken  being 

Printing. 
Mr.  OAmrr  confined  his  remarks  to  those  printing  processes  that  come  within 
the  range  of  a  beginner's  efforts,  and  in  the  course  of  his  lecture  he  threw  out 
a  few  useful  hints  as  to  the  preparation  and  treatment  of  the  negative  before 
and  during  printing,  explaining  his  method  of  "blocking  out"  (using  a  fine 
drawing  pen  and  Chinese  ink  for  outlining),  printing  in  skies,  &c.  At  the 
dose  &Ir.  Gaant  answered  a  number  of  questions,  and  an  interesting  discussion 


followed  on  the  relative  merits  of  albumenised  versus  gelatino-chloride  pajwrs 
which  eventually  led  to  a  challenge  by  the  lecturer,  which  was  promptly  ac^ 
cepted  by  a  member  present,  and  eventually  two  other  contests  were  arranged 
the  decisions  to  be  given  at  some  future  meeting  Notice  was  given  by  the 
Skcretabt  of  the  postponement  of  the  Annual  Dinner  to  November  11,  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  several  members  interested  in  the  municipal  elections. 
The  dinner  will  be  held  at  the  Grand  Restaurant,  followed  by  a  smoking  con- 
cert. Stockwell's  patent  single  lantern  for  dissolving  effects  was  exhibited  and 
described  by  its  inventor— a  member  of  the  Leeds  Camera  Club — and  elicited 
great  praise  from  all  lantemists  present.  A  demonstration  is  to  be  made  with 
it  on  November  18,  when  all  interested  in  lantern  work  are  cordially  invited  to 
be  present. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  Northern  Counties'  Photographic  Association. 

— October  27,  Annual  Meeting,  Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson  (the  retiring  President) 
occupying  the  chair.— Mr.  jA.vies  Bbown  (Hon.  Secretary)  read  his  report, 
which  stated  that  the  Association  had  had  a  successful  year.  The  member- 
ship on  October  1  stood  at  109— a  decrease  upon  the  previous  year's  figures — 
but  new  members  continued  to  he  enrolled.  The  indoor  meetings  had  been 
very  well  attended,  but  the  outloor  meetings  had  been  practically  failures. 
Mr.  Fred  Park  (Hon.  Treasurer)  reported  a  balance  of  15/.  Ss.  'iOd.,  as 
against  3/.  19s.  Sd.  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  election  of  officers 
resulted  as  follows  :—PreOTrfeM< ;  Mr  W.  PiTry.—Vice-Presidents :  Messrs. 
J.  S.  Bell,  J.  P.  Gibson,  J.  Hedley  Robinson,  and  John  Watson.— CownciY  ; 
Dr.  Blacklock,  Messrs.  W.  E.  Cowan,  J.  E.  Goold,  William  Graham,  George 
Hall,  J.  J.  Kirkwood,  Edgar  G.  Li^e,  T.  0.  Mawsou,  Captain  Sayers,  and  Mr. 
G.  L.  Snowball. — Hon.  Treasurer:  Mr.  Fred  Park.— flbn.  Secretary:  Mr. 
James  Brown. — Assistant  H^m. Secretary  :  Mr.  Parker  Brewis.  Awards  in 
the  members'  competition  were  announced  as  folbws  : — Landscape :  silver 
medal,  Mr.  James  Brown ;  bronze  medal.  Dr.  Smith.  Marine  and  Instan- 
taneous: silver  medal,  Mr.  James  Brown.  Portraiture:  bronze  medal,  Mr. 
Burton  Graham.  Hand-camera  work  :  bronze  medal.  Captain  Sayers. 
Lantern  slides:  silver  m»dal,  Mr.  W.  Err.ngton  Cowan.  Enlargements: 
silver  medal,  Mr.  Burton  Graham.  lu  all,  seventy-eight  sets  were  sulimitted, 
which  contained  much  meritorious  work.  Messrs,  W.  Milburn,  President  of 
the  Sunderland  Society,  and  J.  Bla'n  Scott,  of  Carlisle,  acted  as  Judges. 

Oxford  Camera  Club.— October  23,  Colonel  Impey  in  the  chair.— The 
Secretaries  gave  further  information  as  to  the  arrangements  for  the  Club 
Exhibition  on  November  12,  stating  that  there  would  this  year  be  no  restric- 
tion on  the  sale  of  tickets.  The  competition  slides  would  be  shown  at  eight 
o'clock.     A  lecture  on 

The  Treatment  of  FionRKS, 
by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  was  then  read,  and  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 
The  members  were  invited  to  add  their  criticisms  to  those  of  the  lecturer,  and 
some  points  of  general  interest  were  brought  out.  It  was  announced  that 
it  was  proposed  to  hold  an  examination  at  the  end  of  the  season  on  the 
subject  of  these  lectures,  and  there  would  be  prizes  for  the  best  papers.  A 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Joyce  for  lending  and  working  the  lantern  closed  the 
proceedings. 

♦ 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONa 
1896. 

Nov.  6,  7 Photographic  Salon,  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly.    Alfred 

Maskell,  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly. 

,1     &-12    Royal    Photographic    Society.      R.    Child    Bayley,   12, 

■  Hanover-square. 

,,    12 Dulwich  Photographic  Society. 

,,     12    Oxford  Camera  Club. 

,,     17-20  Hackney  Photographic  Society.     W.    F.   Fenton-Jones, 

12,  King  Edward  Road,  Hackney. 

,,     26,  27 Romford  and  District  Photog'-aphic  Society.     A.  John. 

Ormiston,  4,  Laurie-square,  Romford. 
„    30-Dec.  1,  2  ...  North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society. 

December  3,  4 Aintree  Photographic  Society.    E.  P.  Heron,  2  Tilney- 

street,  Orrell  Park,  Aintree,  Liverpool. 

„         28-31 Borough    Polytechnic    Photojrraphic    Society.      P.    C. 

Cornford,  103,  Borough-road,  S.E. 
Dec.  1896-Jan.  1897  Bristol  International.      Hon.  Secretary,  20,  Berk«-ley- 
square,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
1897. 

January  14,  15    Weymouth  and  District  Camera  Club.     E.  C.  Bennett 

10,  Newberry-terrace,  Weymouth, 

♦ 


CorrejjponUence. 


'  Ct>rre8poTid«n(8  should  nevfr  ^xri*e  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.     No  notice  ts  takt% 
of  communications  uidess  the  names  ond  addresses  of  the  writers  ore  gioen. 


ORTHOCHROMATIC  PLATES  WITHOUT  A  SCREEN. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  final  paragraph  of  an  article  by  Mr.  W.  K. 
Burton,  in  your  last  issue,  reference  is  made  to  an  old  suggestion  of 
mine  in  the  direction  of  rendering  orthoohromatio  plates  altogether 
independent  of  a  coloured  screen,  when  the  maximum   effect   is   desired. 

Speaking  from  memory,  however,  I  do  not  think  I  ever  proposed  a 
separate  coating  of  coloured  collodion,  which  would  present  other 
difficulties  besides  that  of  expense.    My  proposal,  I  think,  was  to  take- 
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an  emulsion  properly  colonr-sensitiBed  in  the  ordinary  way — that  is  to 
say,  with  the  senBi'tising  matter  chemically  combined  with  the  silver  salt 
— and  to  mechanically  stain  either  the  emulsion  or  the  film  with  a 
suitable  dye  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  The  effect  of  dyeing  the  film 
o{  dry  plates  was  shown,  years  ago,  to  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the 
general  sensitiveness  in  pretty  well  the  same  manner  as  a  coloured  screen 
used  with  an  ordinary  plate  would  act  by  reducing  the  action  of  the  blue 
and  violet  rays.  If,  however,  a  film  specially  sensitised  for  any  particular 
class  of  rays  were  so  treated  with  a  proper  dye,  it  seems  to  me  that, 
while  the  more  active  rays  would  be  considerably  weakened  in  their 
action,  those  specially  sensitised  would  not  be  proportionately  so.  In  a 
few  experiments,  made  at  the  time  with  collodion  emulsion,  I  found  such 
to  be  the  case,  but  did  not  follow  them  out.  Of  course,  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  the  dye  used  to  replace  the  screen  must  have  no  chemical 
action  on  the  film  itself  or  its  constituents. — I  am,  yours,  &e., 

W.  B.  Bolton. 


THE  BANKSIAN  THEOBY  OF  DEVELOPMENT. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlbmen, — Whilst  admiring  the  clever  reasoning  of  Mr.  Banks's 
paper — published  by  you  on  p.  677—1  cannot  help  feeling  a  little  regret 
that  he  did  not  give  a  summary  of  the  researches  and  writings  of  others, 
BO  that  we  might  have  gained  a  better  idea  of  the  novelty,  or  otherwise,  of 
his  results,  which  hardly  seems  to  have  been  called  in  question  at  all  by 
those  present  at  the  meeting. 

The  idea  of  a  rearrangement  of  the  molecules  of  the  silver  salt  is  by  no 
means  new,  as  it  was  suggested  by  D*vanne  in  1857,  and  the  first,  or  one 
of  the  first  to  suggest  an  electrical  action  was  Mari^  Davy  in  his  work 
Hauptinhalt  de.r  Vntermchungen  fiber  die  Elektricitiit,  a  little-known,  if 
not  quite  forgotten  work,  published,  I  believe,  in  18G0. 

Cherrill,  in  1867.  suggested  that  the  action  of  light  was  to  polarise  the 
silver  haloid,  and  the  metallic  pole  w<ts  turned  in  the  direction  whence 
the  light  came. 

W.  B  Bolton  published  in  The  Bbitish  Journal  of  Photography, 
1870,  p.  397,  a  paper  supporting  the  elecirieal  theory,  and  stated  that  he 
beUeved  that  the  action  of  light  was  not  chemical  but  electrical,  and  that 
the  latent  image  was  formed  of  molecules  which  were  in  a  state  of 
electrical  excitation  ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  the  collodion  plate  with  acid 
silver  development,  the  metallic  silver  was  electrically  attracted  in  statu 
nagcendi,  and  in  the  ca°e  of  alkaline  development  the  decomposition  of 
the  molecule  was  produced  by  the  hydrogen  set  free  in  the  developer. — I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  A.  D.  Pretzl. 


ACETYLENE. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlembn, — I  see  in  yonr  last  issue  that  Mr.  Chapman  Jones, 
whom  most  of  your  readers  would  consider  an  authority,  considered  there 
was  little  or  no  danger  in  using  acetylene  with  brass  or  copper  fittings. 
Having  had  a  considerable  experience  with  acetylene,  may  I  venture  to 
warn  your  readers  that  copper,  or  alloys  containing  copper,  are  highly 
dangerous  with  acetylene  ? 

In  the  course  of  a  long  series  of  experiments,  having  found  no  apparent 
action,  I  was  using  copper  connecting  pipes  and  brass  fittings,  when  one 
day,  without  any  warning,  one  of  these  pipes  fired  with  a  brilliant  flash 
and  loud  report.  An  examination  of  the  fittings  afterwards  showed  that 
all  of  them  were  very  badly  eaten  away  from  the  inside ;  but  a  still  more 
important  point  was,  that  the  whole  of  the  generator  was  thickly  coated 
with  eoot,  and  very  hot,  the  ignition  of  the  copper  and  brass  fittings 
having  evidently  caused  a  decomposition  of  the  gas  itself.  Fortunately 
my  generator,  being  an  ordinary  steel  compressed  gas  cylinder,  was  able 
to  withstand  the  force  of  the  explosion,  else  the  result  must  have  been 
disastrous.  Mr.  C.  Jones  says,  "doubtless,  it  sometimes  arose  with 
corroded  metal."  Will  he  and  your  readers  please  note  that  the  above 
occurred  with  bright,  new,  copper  tubes  and  brass  fittings,  which  had 
never  been  used  before  ! 

It  may  perhaps  be  news  to  your  readers,  as  I  have  not  seen  it 
mentioned  before,  that  acetylene  gas  generated  from  carbide  of  calcium  t< 
not  pwe.  In  the  course  of  my  investigations  I  found  it  to  contain 
compounds  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  I  made  several  estimations  of 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  found  it  present  to  the  extent  of  IJ  per 
cent,  in  volume,  the  actual  average  being  413  grains  of  sulphur  in  the 
form  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  per  100  cubit  feet  of  the  gas  !  This  figure 
may  be  better  appreciated  when  you  consider  that  ordinary  coal  gas  in 
London  has  to  be  absolutely  free  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the 
total  sulphur  present  seldom  exceeds  15  grains  per  100  cubic  feet. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  most  serious  impiirity  is  the  phosphorus,  which 
is  present  in  the  form  of  hydrides.  One  of  the  hydrides  of  phosphorus 
(phosphorous  dihydride)  which  is  nearly  always  produced  with  the  other 
hydrides,  has  a  very  unpleasant  property,  in  that  it  renders  other  gases 
spontaneously  inflammable.  Possibly  it  is  the  presence  of  these  im- 
pnrities  in  s  greater  or  less  quantity  which  brings  about  the  apparent 


uncertainty  of  acetylene  made  from  carbide.    Certainly  it  ean  nerer  bt- 
safe  with  phosphides  present. — I  am,  yours,  &e.,  A.  E.  Ksowi.ks. 

The  Birmingham  Oxygen  Co.,  Ltd.,  Saltley  Works,  Birmingham, 
October  80,  1886. 

P.S. — I  ought  to  odd  that  silver  (aa  would  occur  with  plated  fittings)  it- 
still  more  dangerous   than   copper.      Acetylide  of    silver    is    terribly 
explosive.     I  have  been  unable  to  dry  it,  as  it  has  always  ezplodeot 
spontaneously.     It  will  explode  with  the  slightest  touch  under  water  I 


PHOTOGEAPHY  IN  NATUEAL  COLOURS. 
To  the  Editors. 

Oentlembn, — I  have  read  tbe  article  on  Single  Tramparenciti  in 
Natural  Colours  (p.  674),  and  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks : — 

The  method  therein  described  of  producing  transparencies  in  colour  in 
DO  way  resembles  my  own,  which  are  as  easy  and  certain  to  produce  as- 
an  ordinary  silver  print,  and,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  prove,  are 
absolutely  permanent ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  possible  for  pictures  pro- 
ducei  in  aniline  dyes  to  possess  that  important  property.  Tue  method 
you  describe  I  worked  out  five  years  ago  while  engaged  in  the  manage- 
ment of- a  well  known  studio  in  Dablin,  and  was  discarded  by  me  in 
consequence  of  serious  defects  and  difficulties.  I  have  before  me  at  ]> 
write  my  "notes  and  experiments"  for  that  period,  and  I  will  reproduce 
some  of  them  here.  Under  the  heading  of  '■  Notes,  March  3,  1891,"  aie 
the  following  experiments,  which  I  reproduce  aa  they  are  entered  : — 

No.  2.  Try  the  effect  of  power  and  gradation  of  aniline  dyes  (3*), 
red,  yellow,  and  blue,  as  compared  in  the  same  m  inner  with  artist*'* 
pigments. 

No.  3.*  A  gelatine  plate  sensitised  with  bichromate  of  potash — print 
and  try  the  absorption  of  same  with  dyes. 

No.  4.  Same,  and  try  dusting  on  powder  colour. 

No.  5.  Transparencies  developed  with  pyro,  or  hydroquinone,  afterwards- 
converted  into  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  these  to  be  upon  celluloid. 

No.  8.  Make  from  the  test  screen  negative  of  three  colours  three  prints- 
in  carbon  in  identically  the  same  colours  (red,  blue,  yellow) ;  develop  the 
first  upon  glass,  the  next  two  upon  celluloid,  and  transfer  accurately 
upon  the  first 

The  above  experiments  were  all  carried  out  in  one  day,  the  materials 
having  been  previously  prepared.  No.  3  was  afterwards  carried  out  with 
celluloid,  but  I  did  not  trouble  to  join  up  the  films  with  balsam  or  other 
adhesive,  as  the  method  has  serious  defects  which  I  will  point  out :  there 
is  great  difficulty  in  getting  perfect  gradation  in  a  plain  film  of  gelatine 
by  development  with  hot  water,  as  the  light  in  printing  has  a  spreading 
action,  and  frequently  renders  the  film  insoluble  right  through  :  but  a 
much  greater  defect  is  due  to  the  actual  image  caused  by  the  bichromate, 
which  is  of  a  brown  colour.  Now,  if  you  take  three  such  images  as  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Ives  upon  celluloid  and  without  immersing  in  any  dje 
whatever,  you  will  find  that,  upon  joining  them  up,  you  will  have  a  brown 
positive  of  considerable  vigour,  and  which,  when  coloured  with  the  dyes, 
entirely  destroy  the  truth  of  the  original  colours,  a  disagreeable  mono- 
chrome nmning  throughout  the  whole  picture.  The  same  defects  are 
met  with  in  making  carbon  prints  as  descrined  in  my  No.  8  experiment, 
the  brown  image  of  the  bichromate  spoiling  tne  purity  of  tbe  colours. 
The  above  and  similar  methods  wt-re  carefully  tested  and  abandoned  by 
me  in  1891,  and  since  that  time  I  have  succeeded  perfectly  upon  different 
principles.  I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Ives's  results,  but  it  would  be  impossible- 
by  such  a  method  to  produce  such  gradation,  purity  of  colour  and  detail, 
as  my  pictures  possess.  As  to  when  I  shall  make  known  my  method,  I 
reserve  to  myself  the  right  to  do  so,  at  what  time  and  in  what  manner  I 
feel  disposed.  I  have  a  jewel,  and  may  surely  decide  its  setting  before  it 
leaves  my  hands  ;  and,  if  another  method  should  yet  be  found,  I  am  not 
afraid  of  the  lustre  of  my  own. 

During  the  years  I  have  been  working  at  this  problem  I  have 
occasionally  been  startled  with  statements  and  announcements  in 
different  journals  to  the  effect  that  the  problem  of  colour  photography 
has  been  solved ;  but,  while  I  yield  all  honour  to  Lippmann  for  the 
interferential  method  and  to  Ives  for  his  photo-chromoscope,  1  still 
possess  my  soul  in  peace,  and  not  even  the  exquisite  pleasantries  and 
sarcasm  of  "  Cosmos  "  disturb  me  from  the  even  tenour  of  my  way.^L 
am,  yours,  &e.,  Wallace  Bensetto. 

'lite  Studio.  Sncquay,  Cornwall,  October  27,  1836. 


THE  TEAItiL  TAYLOE  MEMOEUL. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlejien,— A  Meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of  this  Fund  will  i 
be  held  at  the  Exhibition  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  on  Friday,  the  6lh 
inst  ,  at  7  30  p  m.,  to  receive  the  report  of  the  executive  committee. 
All  subscribers  to  the  fund  are  invited  to  attend. — I  am,  yonrs,  &e., 

Alexander  Mackie, 
— • Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Fund. 

SCREEN  NEGATIVES  DIRECT  FEOM  NATURE. 
To  the  Editors. 
Qbntleuen, — I  see  in  yonr  issue  of  Friday,  October  22,  a  verj  tul> 
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lepoit  of  a  paper  on  the  above  subject  read  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Boyal  Photographic  Society  by  Mr.  Gamble. 

It  is  but  very  little  that  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  photographing  direct 
from  nature  with  the  oross-line  screen  for  varions  reasons,  but  especially 
on  account  of  the  smalhiess  of  the  latitude  permissible  in  the  use  of 
-diaphragms.  Something  may,  doubtless,  be  done  in  the  house  in  the  way 
of  photographing  statues  and  suchlike  still  objects,  but  the  large  process 
«amera,  with  its  long-focus  lens  and  ponderous  accessories,  are  far  too 
-cumbrous  to  be  dragged  about  the  country  for  landscape  work,  and, 
moreover,  the  smallest  stop  which  would  give  proper  contrast  to  the 
picture  would  be  found  too  large  to  give  the  proper  depth  of  focus  for 
most  landscapes,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  largest  stop  which  could 
be  used  with  the  line  screen  would  be  found  far  too  small  for  successful 
portrait  work.  For  working  direct  from  nature  a  different  form  of 
screen  is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  extra  rapid  screens  which  I  am  now  making  for  this  purpose, 
while  they  can  be  used  in  the  ordinary  way  as  slow  screens  with  wet 
plates,  admit,  when  desired,  of  being  used  with  any  intensity  of  light  up 
•to  sixty  times  as  muoh  as  would  be  available  with  a  line  screen  in  the 
same  circumstances.  The  screen  negatives  from  which  the  enclosed 
Borapa  were  obtained  were  all  taken  from  life  in  the  house  in  a  rather 
poor  flat  light,  with  an  exposure  of  two  seconds,  while  I  was  using  Ilford 
Special  Kapid  or  Red  Label  plates,  and  an  intensity  of  light  equal  to  about 
thirty  times  what  I  could  have  got  with  a  line  screen.  The  same  thing 
«ould  have  been  done  with  Ordinary  Ilford  plates  with  an  exposure  of 
from  six  to  eight  seconds,  and  with  Ilford  process  plates  in  about  one 
minute,  the  exposure  in  the  last  case  being  much  too  long  for  portrait 
work,  but  quick  enough,  certainly,  for  the  still  objects  and  copying 
purposes.  With  process  plates  or  wet  plates  in  good  condition,  ahout 
half  an  hour's  exposure  would  have  been  required  with  a  Jine  screen. 
Each  of  these  portraits  had  about  the  same  amount  of  detail,  and  de- 
cidedly more  pluck  and  roundness  than  ordinary  photographs  taken  in 
in  the  same  circumstances  without  the  screen.  For  this  mode  of  working, 
any  kind  of  lens  that  will  take  a  decent  photograph,  and  any  kind  of 
camera,  will  do,  and  no  elaborate  calculation  is  necessary  for  adjusting 
the  screen.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  lay  the  surface  of  the  dry  plate 
against  the  screen,  and  put  both  together  into  a  double  dark  slide,  the 
screen  next  the  lens,  and  the  black  cardboard  division  in  behind  the 
plate  to  keep  all  tight,  and  give  about  four  times  as  long  exposure  as 
would  be  required  without  the  screen.  The  proper  gradation  of  the 
picture  is  secured  by  the  construction  of  the  screen  mesh,  and  the  con- 
trast may  be  modified  greatly  as  desired  during  development,  especially  if 
pyro  be  used.  By  this  mode  of  working  a  process  operator  could  do 
about  three  dozen  screen  negatives  in  a  day,  a  task  which  most  would 
find  it  diflicult  to  perform  in  a  week  in  the  ordinary  way,  especially  in 
winter.  When  the  time  of  exposure  can  be  thus  reduced  to  from  one  to 
three  seconds,  I  see  nothing  to  prevent  portrait  photographers  from 
making  screen  negatives  of  their  sitters  direct  from  life,  and  furnish  them 
with  proofs  by  the  hundred  in  permanent  printing  ink.  A  boundless 
-field  for  the  application  of  photo-engraving  could  thug  be  opened  up,  and 
an  excellent  opportunity  afforded  to  people  of  filling  scrap  albums  with 
portraits  of  their  friends. 

These  rapid  screens  have  also  other  uses.  On  account  of  the  intensity 
■of  Ught  available,  they  can  be  used  for  transferring  the  picture  to  the  zinc 
■or  copper  direct  from  the  original  negative,  both  the  ordinary  plioto- 
graphic  print  and  screen  negative  being  dispensed  with. — I  am,  yours,  &e., 

3,  }yaterlooplace,  Edinburgh.        ^  a    Mjjjv 

THE  PHOTOGEAPHIC  SUPPLIES  INDUSTBY. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — To  grasp  this  subject  in  its  present  aspect  seems  to  me 
an  impossible  and  invidious  task,  yet,  on  behalf  of  a  numerous  un- 
offending class  of  paterfamilias,  I  am  drawn  into  the  whirlpool. 

In  the  early  dawn  of  photography,  one  had  to  silver  his  own  plates, 
make  his  hypo  and  his  cigar-box  camera,  and  construct  his  periscopic 
lens.  Timely  aid  came  from  Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  of  the  Royal  Cornwall 
Polytechnic,  who  first  published,  through  Griffins,  of  Glasgow,  his  work 
on  practical  photography,  and  which  was  then  the  only  available  guide 
in  those  dark  ages,  and  was  wonderfully  useful.  The  fortunate  owner  of 
that  book,  if  he  compares  it  with  the  last  number  of  Tbe  British 
Journal  Phoioobaphio  Almanac,  1896,  may  ask  himself  the  question. 
Whence  all  these  thousands  of  advertisements,  and  to  what  cause  am  I 
■to  assign  their  growth  ? 

Muoh  nonsense  has  been  written  about  amateurs.  Why,  in  1810,  we 
were  not  even  qualified  for  that  distinguished  title.  We  were  fiddlers  or 
experimentalists ;  but,  all  the  same,  we  are  the  legitimate  fathers  of  that 
modern  prince,  if  you  will,  the  self-dubbed  professional. 

In  scanning  the  list  of  modern  photograpliio  advertisements,  one  is 
struck  by  the  contrast  of  1840  and  1896.  In  the  former  we  haJ  to 
grope  our  way  in  every  direction,  and  it  took  both  time,  brains,  and 
money  to  coax  his  Majesty  the  Sun  to  become  our  delineator.  Now,  alas  I 
for  our  pride  of  heart,  the  great  sun  himself  waits  patiently  and  obedi- 
ently upon  the  human  figure  or  the  "penny  in  the  slot,"  and  asks  for 
neither  brains,  time,  nor  certificate  ;  he  makes  pictures  broadcast  by  the 
aid  of  the  dry-plate  automatic  camera,  exposure  meter,  and  self-acting 
-developer,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.    What  a  contrast  1    Yet  (aside),  have 


these  picture-makers  cause  for  glorification  anything  like  the  sparkling 
fire  that  lit  up  the  enthusiasm  of  a  Fox  Talbot,  Sir  John  Herschel,  or 
Robert  Hunt  ?  I  opine  not.  A  German  organ-grinder  imitating  Jenny 
Lind  explains  the  contrast. 

Oh,  what  a  gush  rushes  to  the  heart  when  you  tread  the  virgin  soil 
and  forest,  and  feel  that  you  are  the  first  human  visitor  I  Any  one  who 
has  had  this  delightful  experience  can  well  understand  the  emotional 
twitchings  of  delight  when  these  pioneers  first  traversed  the  unknown 
regions  of  the  dark-{room)  ages,  and  brought  forth  for  the  first  time 
mimicries  of  Nature  herself. 

Who  could  have  divined  that,  in  a  weak  moment,  our  best  friend,  the 
sun,  would  have  so  given  himself  away  ? 

The  autocrat  of  the  universe  has  become  republican,  and  one  of  our- 
selves ;  he  is  subservient  to  our  requirements,  and  strikes  not  against  our 
wage  remuneration  I     Surely  the  millennium  is  in  sight  1 

But  to  my  text.  The  wants  and  the  luxuries  of  the  would-be  photo- 
grapher, what  are  they  in  his  various  conditions  of  development,  the 
embryo,  ihe  full-feathered,  and  egglajing?  They  have  brought  into  ex- 
istence sprucely  donned,  white-aproned  waiters  to  minister  to  their 
craving  appetites,  and,  according  to  the  old  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
we  have  a  goodly  choice  ;  indeed,  to  the  outsider,  a  comical  one. 

Lenses  I  What  is  a  lens  in  present-day  optical  nomenclature  ?  Jena 
glass,  iris  diaphragm,  anastigmatio,  /-12-5,  Zeiss,  f-\%,  aplanatio,  group, 
rectilinear,  concentric,  baby,  instantaneous,  and  all  the  rest  of  them.  In 
glancing  over  this  huge  list  of  lenses,  I  defy  the  ordinary  intellect  to 
select  the  best  lens  for  his  immediate  requirements.  This  should  not  be, 
seeing  that  we  have  societies  by  the  hundred,  which  meet  and  sit,  like  so 
many  ambassadors  to  Turkey,  dumb  and  tongue-tied  down  either  by 
personal  interests  or  afraid  to  speak  in  favour  of  one  instrument,  lest 
they  should  endanger  the  reputation  of  a  certain  maker  who  has  always 
been  very  kind.  Then  we  come  to  the  cameras  by  the  thousand,  from 
the  Penrose  process,  the  feather  weight,  the  aluminium  Zephyr  to  the 
Presto,  press  the  button  and  the  stable-boy  does  the  rest.  Well,  surely 
there  is  no  rational  demand  for  such  a  conglomeration  of  contrivances, 
except  this,  that  what  was  formerly  understood  as  human  brains  has 
emigrated  to  Mars  or  elsewhere,  and  that  these  figaries  are  supplied  to 
fill  the  vacuum,  vice  the  mind,  made  necessary  by  promotion  of  the 
latter. 

Automatic  is  in  the  air.  We  breathe  it,  digest  it,  it  is  the  vitality  of 
present-day  life.  The  nature's  gentlman  spurns  the  dogma  that  "he 
must  earn  his  bread  by  labour."  And  so  he  is  impelled  by  desire,  all  he 
needs  must  be  prepared  ready  to  his  hand,  like  the  prince  sportsman, 
who  was  driven  to  the  wilds  to  shoot  tigers.  Attendants  were  placed  in 
advance,  driving  in  the  animals,  and  others  had  a  ready  supply  of  guns, 
cocked  triggers,  which  they  handed  to  the  prince  at  a  given  signal,  and 
who  simply  let  fly.  That  was  newspapered  tiger  hunting,  and  the  prince 
was  highly  bepuffed  for  his  "  gallant  daring  in  the  jungle."  Now,  this  is 
a  true  reflex  of  the  modern  open-air  photographer,  who  gets  his  ex- 
posures developed  and  printed  by  the  professional.  "  But,  why,"  some 
one  will  ask,  "what  are  you  raving  about?  Is  it  not  quite  right  we 
must  have  our  conveniences  to  assist  us  in  our  work  ? "  Yes,  quite 
right ;  but  you  ask  to  have  the  work  done  that  you  may  reap  the  glory 
which  you  filch  from  the  experienced  man  who  does  the  whole  work  for 
you.  In  fact,  the  nature's  gentleman,  and,  of  course,  woman,  is  included, 
not  as  it  used  to  be,  a  matter  of  dress.  Sex  doth  not  now  perplex  our 
classification  of  humanity.  The  duplex  man,  therefore,  is  a  creature,  a 
vacant  space,  ready  to  be  occupied  by  vapours  or  substantials,  according 
to  his  appetite  and  his  tastes. 

The  circumstances  of  the  moment  are  the  ruling  elders  in  that  church, 
hence  we  must  expect  that  such  an  employment  as  making  pictures  of 
nature  by  autojmaohinery  would  ensnare  humanity  of  every  stage  of  de- 
velopment and  progress,  causing  them  to  hover  around  the  light  after 
the  manner  of  the  midnight  moth,  who  flies  around  the  lamp  flame 
until  he  is  drawn  in. 

Wtien  the  young  moth  gets  entangled  in  the  literature  of  photographic 
hydrophobia,  he  appeals  to  pater  for  a  cheque,  then  to  Dr.  Photo 
Supplies  for  a  cure !  Oh,  to  read  the  diagnosis  and  the  prescription  is  a 
prop«-r  caution  1  Another  flame  is  dazzled  before  the  eyes  of  the  patient. 
A  plethora  of  delights— snap-shot  cameras,  teetotal  stands  that  always 
keep  their  feet,  dry  plates,  open-air  studios,  changing  bags,  retouching 
air  brushes,  and  a  thousand  other  attractions,  all  dangled  before  the  eyes 
of  the  embryo  photoist.  What  is  he  to  do  1  Bewildered  at  the  extent 
and  reality  of  his  disease,  he  plunges  back  to  his  admiring  dad  to  change 
the  cheque  for  a  much  larger  amount.  Now,  this  amiable  dad  nets  his 
cash  in  a  very  different  trade,  yet  he  feels  that  he  should  part  with  some 
of  it  if  only  to  suit  the  whim  of  his  darling  offspring,  and  so  the  bigger 
cheque  is  drawn,  and  the  photo-supply  doctor  prescribes  accordingly. 
The  patient  feels  apparently  better,  but  not  much  wiser.  There  we  have 
a  side  light  which  to  those  who  read  may  find  "  a  fitting  cap."  I  have 
no  quirrel  with  those  who  desire  to  provide  aids  and  facilities  for  the 
legitiEiiaterequirementsof  the  photographer;  but,  when  inventors  of  lenses, 
cameras,  and  the  thousands  of  other  things,  meddle  with  substitutes  for 
brains,  it  is  full  time  to  put  the  scientific  foot  down,  and  say,  Stof  I 
leat  you  turn  to  nought  and  annihilate  the  remaining  remnant  of  esprit- 
de-mrps  existing  among  the  worthy  community  of  bond-Jide  photographers' 
—  I  «m,  yours,  Ac,  Joseph  Lbwis. 

DubUn,  October  28, 1896. 
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SiLON-IC  ETHICS. 
To  the  Editobs. 

Oextleubn, — Your  kind  ingertion  of  the  {ollowing  may  possibly  in- 
terest your  readers,  and  bring  me  the  satisfaction  I  have  vainly  sought  at 
the  hands  of  the  Salon's  Hon.  Secretary. 

I  sent  six  pictures  to  the  Salon  in  response  to  the  usual  invitation, 
three  of  my  own  work,  and  three  of  my  friend's,  F.  Holland  Day,  of  Boston 
(whose  work  I  introduced  to  the  Salon  last  year),  these  being  my  own 
property,  and  sent  by  permission  of  Mr.  Day. 

I  received  a  rejection  notice  for  two  picture><,  and  sent  for  them  on  the 
appointed  day.  I  found,  on  attending  the  Exhibition,  that  I  ought  to 
have  received  a  rejection  notice  for  four  pictures,  as  only  two  out  of  the 
six  were  hung. 

I  wrote  and  asked  what  had  become  of  the  missing  two  pictures,  and 
why  I  had  had  no  rejection  notice  for  them.  To  this  I  received  the  reply 
that  I  "  had  had  a  rejection  notice,  and  that  I  had  received  the  pictures, 
they  being  signed  for  by  So-and-So ;  but,  if  they  ware  not  so  received, 
then  they  would  be  at  Messrs.  Dicksee's,  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
ditions of  the  entry. " 

As  this  took  no  notice  of  my  question  as  to  why  I  had  only  received  a 
rejection  notice  for  two,  instead  of  for  four,  I  wrote  again,  reiterating 
this,  and  saying  that  I  could  not  send  again  for  pictures,  and  mast  look 
to  them  to  return  the  missing  two,  and  at  their  own  expense,  as  the 
error  was  entirely  on  their  side. 

Unfortunately,  before  this  reached  the  Hon.  Secretary,  he  had,  on  his 
own  initiative,  had  the  pictures  sent  to  me,  and  on  which  my  house- 
keeper had  to  pay  2s.  I  have  written  twice  for  this  2s.  to  be  refunded,  or 
have  a  justification  of  its  charge.  The  reply  I  get  from  Mr.  Maskelt  is 
the  one  I  now  quote : — 

••October  10. 

"Sir,— In  reply  to  your  letter  of  October  1,  demanding  the  return  of  ex- 
penses paid  by  your  housekeeper  on  two  picture.s  by  Mr.  Day,  of  Boston,  I 
have  to  inform  you  that  I  see  no  reason  for  complyiog  with  a  demand  of  the 
kind.  "Yours  truly, 

"  Alfred  Marsell,  Hon.  Secretary." 

I  don't  think  I  have  ever  received  a  letter  that  has  so  "  riled  '  me. 
Its  absurd  attitude  of  superiority,  the  non-necessity  of  any  condescending 
to  reasons  or  argument  implied  in  it,  indicate  a  lack  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  courtesy  that  should  govern  every  action  or  letter  of  an  official 
(be  he  a  paid  or  a  honorary  servant),  that  i^  at  least  surprising  when 
coming  from  Piccadilly.     I  replied  to  this,  but  got  no  response  whatever. 

I  therefore  publicly  ask  the  Salon  to  say  by  what  by-law  or  ondition 
of  entry  their  Hon.  Secretary  justifies  the  non-sending  of  a  rejection 
notice,  the  return  of  the  pictures,  and  the  charge  made  for  them  ?  Is  an 
exhibitor  who  receives  a  rejection  notice  for  two  pictures,  out  of  six  sent 
in,  to  suppose  that  there  will  be  others  at  a  later  date  which  he  must  pay 
a  fee  for  the  return  of  ?  I  could  easily  have  had  all  my  rejected  pictures 
on  the  proper  date,  when  I  sent  for  them,  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
entry  form.  The  Salon  will  not  miss  any  work  I  may  withhold  from 
it  in  future  years — there  are  plenty  of  good  workers  to  fill  its  walla — but 
I  certainly  shall  not  again  risk  being  subjected  to  the  extremely  discourte- 
ous treatment  they  have  seen  fit  to  mete  out  to  one  who  has  been  invited 
to  show  from  the  very  first. — I  am,  yours,  Ac,        Fkdebick  H.  Evans. 

19,  Buckingham  street,  Adelphi,  W.C  ,  O:tober  20,  1896. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Charles  Moss,  in  his  defence  of  the  management  of 
the  Salon,  goes  rather  beyond  what  the  circumstances  of  the  case  justify. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Oliver's  original  letter  was  a  protest  against  the  unfairness  of 
the  Salon  Committee,  in  sending  invitations  to  contribute  so  worded  that 
the  only  inference  that  intending  exhibitors  could  draw  would  be  that  all 
work  of  sufficient  merit  would  be  accepted,  instead  of  openly  and  fairly 
specifying  that  they  only  want  a  few  to  fill  up  the  space  that  the  members 
of  the  "Linked  King"  and  their  friends  have  not  already  appropriated. 
The  invitation  is  similarly  worded  to  that  sent  out  by  the  secretaries  of 
most  photographic  societies,  with  the  additional  intimation  that  the  work 
sent  in  is  to  be  submitted  to  a  selecting  committee.  Merit  alone  does  not 
secure  admission  to  this  Exhibition,  and  that  the  absence  of  merit  does 
not  of  necessity  involve  rejection  a  glance  at  the  walls  each  year  will 
show.  The  catalogue  gives  the  information,  that  this  year's  Exhibition 
contains  339  frames.  Of  these,  189  are  contributed  by  43  members  of  the 
"King;"  48  by  24  foreign  exhibitors,  who  are  non-members ;  and  only 
98  by  61  British  workers,  non-members,  or  an  average  of  roughly  1 J  each. 
(There  is  one  exhibitor  who  contributes  four  frames,  whose  residence  is 
not  given.)  Mr.  A.  Horsley  Hinton,  a  member  of  the  Salon  Committee, 
stated  in  the  Amateur  Photographer  that  about  1100  pictures  were  sent  in, 
which  involves  about  750  rejections.  Now,  very  few  of  these  rejections 
were  the  members'  own  work,  and  it  is  quite  safe  to  assert  that  nearly  700 
of  non-membfTs'  contributions  were  rejected  against  100  accepted.  Is  it 
reaoonable  or  fair  to  ask  photographers,  who  are  fully  as  enthusiastic  in 
the  development  of  pictorial  photographv  as  the  members  of  the  "  Bing," 
to  send  in  their  beat  work  when  it  has  so  little  chance  of  acceptance  ?    In 


the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  the  Salon  is  not  ao  open  exhibition.  No- 
one  would  object  to  this  if  the  members  wonld  only  admit  the  fact,  instead 
of  sending  out  invitations  broadcast  and  contending  that  a  certain 
standard  of  merit  will  secure  admission  irrespective  of  who  the  sender 
may  be,  as  in  other  exhibitions. 

Why  is  it  that  Mr.  Charles  Moss,  like  many  members  of  the  "  Linked 
Bing,"  cannot  write  a  word  about  the  Salon  without  adding  sneering- 
remarks  about  the  Boyal  Society  and  its  Exhibition  ?  "A  New  Link  "  is 
following  the  example  of  his  older  brethren  in  this  respect,  and  he  has 
already  expressed  his  adherence  to  the  only  one  article  of  faith  in  which 
there  appears  to  be  unity  of  opinion  among  the  Links,  that  is,  that  the 
"Bing"  is  the  only  exponent  of  pictorial  photography,  and  the  only 
Exhibition  where  artistic  photographs  are  to  be  seen  is  at  the  Dudley 
Gallery.  Would  "  A  New  Link  "  also  kindly  explain  how  the  members 
of  the  "  Bing"  are  to  perform  the  impossible  feat  of  looking  down  on  to 
the  Boyal  Photographic  Society  ? 

Being  an  Eirdent  "  Boyalist,"  I  cordially  endorse  "  Boyalist's  "  letter  in 
your  last  issue,  but  I  have  been  somewhat  puzzled  to  reconcile  with 
"  Cosmos'"  consistent  and  well-merited  criticisms  of  the  attitude  taken 
by  prominent  members  of  the  Bing,  the  fact  that  while  in  your  papor 
yon  deyote  two  long  article?  to  the  Salon  Exhibition,  one  is  considered 
sufficient  for  the  Boyal.  Wliatever  may  be  the  relative  merits  of  the 
two  exhibitions,  the  latter  is  certainly  far  more  representative,  and  of 
more  interest  to  British  photographers. — I  am,  yours,  &o., 

Hastings  House,  Norfolk-street,  London,  W.C,      Hznbv  W.  Bbnmktt. 
November  3,  1896. 


To  the  Editors. 


Gentlrmen, — I  notice  a  letter  in  your  current  issue,  signed  "  A  New 
Link."  It  purports,  I  suppose,  to  be  written  by  a  member  of  the  Linked 
Bing,  and  that  is  the  impression  your  readers  would  gather  from  it. 
Without  further  evidence,  may  I  ask  the  latter  to  discredit  its  genuine- 
ness? You,  Sir,  may  easily  have  been  misled,  for  no  list  of  members  of 
this  private  Society  has  ever  been  published.  The  Society  is  an  abso- 
lutely private  one,  and  if  a  member  of  it  had  a  grievance,  he  would,  at 
least  first  of  all,  as  a  gentleman,  bring  it  before  his  colleagues.  He  cer- 
tainly would  not  write  to  the  public  press  in  terms  which  might  easily 
be  misunderstood,  and  lack  the  courage  to  sign  hi?  own  name. 

With  tiie  late  forged  letter,  purporting  to  be  from  Sir  William  Harconrt,. 
still  in  our  recollection,  some  reference  to  the  one  in  your  columns  becomes 
a  necessity,  otherwise  I  should  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  notice  it. 

Your  other  correspondent,  "  M.  L.  E.^,"  is,  of  course,  entitled  to  express 
his  views  ;  but,  not  having  the  entrie,a3  one  may  say,  behind  our  scenes,, 
his  opinions  can  only  be  taken  for  what  they  may  be  worth. — I  am,  yours, 
&e.,  Ai.rRED  Maskill. 

63,  St.  James'$-$treet,  S.  W.,  November  3,  1896. 


RE  UNFAIR  COMPETITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — From  the  letter  published  in  your  issne  of  (X:tober  30, 
in  which  the  writer  calls  attention  to  a  halfpenny  morn  ng  paper's  scheme 
of  supplying  the  public  with  life-size  enlargements  i24xl9)  at  6s.  6i 
each,  it  seems  that  not  only  photographers,  but  newspaper  proprietors, 
have  a  hard  struggle  for  an  existence.  This  scheme  has  very  naturally 
excited  a  great  deal  of  unfavourable  comment  among  the  profession,  and' 
is  acting,  and  will  act  for  some  considerable  time,  as  a  powerful  detri- 
ment to  the  buainess  of  London  photographers,  and,  of  course,  greatly 
help  to  lower  the  photographic  profession. 

I  am  amazed  to  see  the  proprietors  of  these  two  pipers  (for  the  same 
offer  is  held  out  to  the  readers  of  a  halfpenny  evening  paper,  issued  from 
the  same  office)  resorting  to  such  illegitimate  means  to  increase  their 
revenue.    Not  satisfied  with  supplying  2000  readers  of  these  two  journals, 
the  editor  has  increased,  "  at  the  very  earnest  request  of  our  readers,"' 
i  the  offer  to  10,000 ;  taking  the  two  papers  together,  brings  the  total  to 
\  20,000.     Should  they  secure  this  number  of  orders,  the  money  taken 
I  would  amount  to  between  60001.  or  7000i. — a  nice  little  sum  to  take  out 
I  of  the  professionals'  pockets  at  this  time  of  the  year,  when  it  is  a  well- 
\  known  fact  that,  with  the  present  rates,  they  do  scarcely  earn  as  much 
!  as    expenses  amount  to.      These    six-and-sixpenny   "  beautiful    three- 
quarter,  life-size,  crayon  and  indian  ink  portraits,"   cannot  last,    9or 
to-day  photography  is  judged  by  a  double-edged  standard,  in  which  the 
finest  requirements  of  science  and  art  are  blended ;  a  standard  that  lacks 
even  standing-room,  for  hit-or-miss  class  of  work,  rushed  through  by  the 
hundred,  can  have  no  comparison  with  work  turned  out  by  first  class 
firms.     Last  week  the  editor  of  the  papers  in  question  tells  us  he  has 
had  "  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  orders."     Can  it  be  wonlered  at,  con- 
sidering the  ample  means  of  extensively  a  ivertising  these  "  things  ot 
I  beauty,  joy  for  ever  ? "    No  doubt,  in  time  the  editors'  rooms  of  these- 
I  papers  will  have  all  the  charms  of  a  bazaar. — I  am,  yours,  Sm., 
i       October  31,  1896.  A  Photoorapheb's  Datohtes. 
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•»•  AU  matteri  imUnded  for  the  text  portion  of  tMt  Joubkal,  including 
fieries,  miut  be  addressed  to  "  Thb  Eoitobs,  Thb  British  Joubnal  or 
Photoobaphy,"  2,  Tork-street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay, 

•  ,•  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  canrwt  undertake  to  answer  com- 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  a/re  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

•»•  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  de  addressed  to  Messrs.  HxNBT  Gbbsnwood  &  Co.,  '2,  Tork-street. 
Covent  Garden,  London,       

RscBivxD.— W.  J.  Babkkb  ;  p.  E.  G.  ;  a.  Rivot  &  Co.  ;  K.  Bbll  ;  Pbincbss 
Pkacx  ;  F.  Clabk.    Id  our  next. 

IilHSis. — BosAMQUET.    Yes  to  both  queations. 

<J.  A  COLTBB.— You  had  better  call  upon  ns  some  morning  between  ten  and 
one,  and  we  will  advim  yon, 

Atpakattjs.— H.  A.  LooKiNQTOlir.  It  is  against  our  rules  to  recommend 
particular  makes  of  apparatus,  but  we  are  always  glad  to  be  of 
assistance  on  specific  pomts, 

EXHiBlTiNa  Othbrs'  Work. — Boubnb  writes  as  follows  :  "Would  you  kindly 
tell  me  if  it  is  legitimate  to  send  an  enlargement  in  competition  at  an 
Exhibition,  finished  and  worked  up  by  a  well-known  firm  who  work  for 
the  trade,  enlarged,  of  course,  from  a  negative  taken  by  my  operator  at 
my  studio  ? " — Certainly  not,  if  you  exhibit  it  as  having  been  done  by 
yourself, 

liARTBBN  LiOHT. — T.  Walton  says :  "I  was  recommended  to  dissolve  some 
albo-carbon  in  the  oil  I  use  in  my  lantern,  as  it  was  said  to  improve  the 
light.  I  did  so,  but  then  the  lamp  smoked  to  a  degree,  and  stank  the 
house  out.  Should  that  be  the  result?"— It  is  quite  what  we  should 
expect,  unless  the  lamp  had  a  strong  draught,  so  that  there  was  a 
sufficient  current  of  air  to  consume  the  extra  carbon  added  to  the  oil. 

Mtohylatbd  SriBiT.— S.  B.  R.  says  :  "  I  have  some  methylated  spirit  that  I 
have  had  by  me  some  years — before  the  new  Act  came  into  force — and, 
although  kept  in  glass  bottles,  it  has  become  quite  a  straw  colour.  Is 
it  any  good  now !  ' — We  have  several  samples  ourselves  that  have  gone 
the  same — it  usually  does  so  when  kept  a  long  time — but  we  have  found 
no  difference  in  its  working,  or,  at  least,  in  any  work  we  have  employed 
it  for. 

BaS-BELIEF  Photoqbafhs.— J.  RAU8DIN  says  :  "Should  esteem  it  a  favour  if 

you  can  tell  me  how  to  produce  photographic  bas-reliefs  mentioned  in 
your  JoWBNAL ;  also  if  yon  will  give  me  address  of  Mr.  Taber,  or  of  any 
one  who  produces  these." — In  reply ;  See  this  Journal  of  August  7, 
where  the  method  is  fully  described.  Mr.  Taber  is,  we  believe,  in  this 
country,  and  a  letter  addressed  to  him,  care  of  the  Camera  Club,  Charing 
Cross-road,  will,  no  doubt,  find  him. 

Stained  Print. — A.  Collies  asks :  "Am  I  right  in  supposing  the  marks  on 
the  enclosed  photograph  to  be  caused  by  using  the  blotting-paper  in 
blotting  off  until  it  becomes  saturated  with  hypo  ?  Your  opinion  will 
greatly  oblige." — We  cannot  say  positively  that  the  stains  in  question 
are  so  caused.  But  using  paper  for  blotting  off  when  it  is  already 
saturated  with  the  fixing  salt  is  sure  to  lead  to  troubles  of  different 
kinds.    There  is  little  doubt  that  the  stain  may  be  caused  in  that  way. 

Aspect  fob  Studio.— Rood  writes :  "  Could  you  kindly  say  if  a  southern  or 
eastern  aspect  would  do  for  a  studio  if  ground  or  patent  rolled  glass  was 
used  in  glazing  ?  Of  course,  eastern  would,  I  expect,  be  better  than 
southern,  but  would  the  latter  do  at  all  ?"— Excellent  work  can  be  done 
in  a  studio  with  a  southern  aspect,  but  it  requires  some  skill  to  do  it, 
more  than  in  working  one  with  an  eastern  lijjlit.  In  the  latter  the  sun 
has  only  to  be  contended  with  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  ;  but  with 
the  southern  aspect  the  sun  haa  to  be  dealt  with  for  the  major  part  of 
the  working  houia. 

ITOBT  MmiATinii.— Miniature  writes :  "  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  ivory 
for  miniature  painting  should  be  prepared  in  any  way,  also  is  any 
medium,  other  than  a  little  gum  water,  advisable,  and  where  is  the  best 
place  to  procure  the  ivory  ?  If  not  trespassing  too  much,  is  there  a  book 
upon  miniature  painting!" — No  special  medium  is  necessary.  It 
IB  usual  to  rub  the  ivory  over  with  a  little  very  fine  cuttle-fish  powder 
before  commencing  the  work.  The  ivory  is  supplied  by  all  the  artist's 
coiourmen.  We  are  not  sure  that  any  work  is  published  on  painting 
on  ivory,  we  think  not.  Apply  to  Rowney  &  Co.,  Oxford-street.  They 
may  have  a  work  that  may  deal  with  the  subject, 

Ebefdio  Sulphoctanide.— Prihtib  asks;  "Could  you  inform  me  whether 
one  pound  of  snlphocyanide  of  ammonia,  diluted  as  soon  as  purchased 
in  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  water,  say,  from  two  to  four  pints, 
will  keep  for  a  very  considerable  time,  and  whether  distilled  water  would 
be  essential  1  I  get  one  pound  at  a  time,  given  me  to  use  by  my  em- 
ployer, and  I  weigh  it  out  at  present  one  drachm  at  a  time  ;  but  I  fear 
after  a  time  it  becomes  wet,  and  in  consequence  is  not  correctly 
weighed."— It  is  much  better  to  make  a  itock  solution  of  the  salt 
ttan  to  weigh  out  the  crystals  in  small  quantities  at  a  time.  Unless 
the  consumption  is  rapid,  we  should  say.  Dissolve  half  a  pound,  and  then 
seal  up  thel)ottle  containing  the  rest  It  keeps  well  for  weeks  in  solu- 
tion but  the  crjstals  rapidly  absorb  moisture  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
Ordinary  water  may  be  used  if  distilled  is  not  at  hand. 


Bbbakihq  Surface  of  GLAae,— A.  C.  Wbioht  says  :  "  Will  you  oblige  by 
informing  me  what  is  the  name  of  the  gelatine  or  other  substance  which 
is  used  abroad  to  so  pull  away  the  surface  of  glass  in  drying  as  to  cause 
th  e  peculiar  cracked-all-over  look  one  sees  in  glass  ornaments  of  the  kind  ? 
I  remember  an  allusion  by  the  late  Editor  in  The  British  Joubnal  of 
Photoqrapht  some  few  jears  a};o  to  this  substance,  and  if  you  can  just 
state  the  name  of  the  glue  or  gelatine,  and  where  procurable,  in  a  word 
or  two,  I  shall  be  infinitely  obligeiL" — If  ground  glass,  such  as  is  used 
for  the  collotype  process,  be  coated  with  gelatine,  and  then  be  dried, 
and  the  drying  be  carried  on  in  a  tolerably  high  temperature,  its  con- 
traction will  tear  away  the  surface  of  the  glass.  It  is  to  the  record  of 
this  fact  that  our  correspondent  probably  alludes.  Any  strong  gelatine 
will  do  that, 

Pbintino,  &o. — Cymro.    Will  you  please  help  me  in  the  following  questions  :— 

1.  If  I  fix  a  print  (P.  0.  P.)  in  the  hypo,  is  it  as  permanent  as  one  toned 
and  fixed?  1  like  the  tone  when  only  fixed,  2.  Where  is  the  fault?  X 
developed  a  plate,  and  while  printing,  after  drying  the  print,  I  find 
that  as  to  the  collar  and  the  neck  there  is  no  distinction  between  them  ? 
3.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  a  vacancy  for  one  going  out  to  Africa 
in  the  photographic  trade  ?  I  have  been  advised  to  go  out  for  the  benefit 
of  my  nealth.  If  you  know  of  any  firm  that  want  a  man,  please  men- 
tion in  this  week's  paper.  4.  While  toning  P.O.  P.  I  find  that  the 
edges  of  the  print  tone  quicker  than  the  middle  portion,  and  the  result 
is  that  the  edges  of  the  print  tone  darker  than  the  middle. — 1 .  Doubtful. 

2.  Evidently  the  negative  is  faulty.  3.  We  know  of  no  one  requiring 
assistance  at  present.  4.  Keep  the  prints  in  constant  motion  while 
toning,  as  also  when  washing  prior  to  toning. 

Spotty  Prints. — A.  E.  G.  says  :  "  I  should  feel  obliged  by  any  information 
as  to  the  source  of  spots  on  prints.  I  have  been  much  troubled  by  it 
of  late.  Sometimes  it  is  much  worse  than  others.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  about  two  years  ago  you  answered  a  correspondent  about  the 
same,  which  I  think  you  said  wa5  caused  by  particles  of  iron  dust.  Do 
you  think,  where  the  spots  appear  at  the  back  only,  tliey  would  have 
any  influence  in  fading  the  front  of  print?  My  batch  of  prints  last 
week  was  much  freer  from  spots  than  on  any  former  occasion.  I  had 
each  print  toned  face  downwards,  with  the  result  mentioned  above. 
Do  you  think  this  the  cause  of  improvement  ?  How  do  you  think  they 
can  be  prevented?" — In  this  case  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  spots  are 
due  to  particles  of  foreign  matter  coming  in  contact  with  the  prints  at 
same  stage  or  other.  Whether  they  are  iron  or  anything  else  we  cannot 
fay.  Then-  avoidance  is  easy  with  additional  care.  It  is  possible  that 
the  spots  at  the  back  may  eventually  show  in  the  front. 

Lantkbn  Matters. — Magio  Lantern  says:  "I  should  feel  obliged  if  you 
would  give  me  your  advice  on  the  following  questions  :  I  have  one  of 
's  enlarging  apparatus,  one  something  like  the  one  in  their  adver- 
tisement m  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  1896, 
1,  Is  it  smahle  for  giving  magic-lantern  entertainments  ?  it  has  a  three- 
wick  lamp,  burners  one  and  a  half  inches  wide,  and  a  four  inch  con- 
denser. The  lens  is  the  same  as  supplied  with  the  apparatus.  2, 
What  size  picture  should  it  give  on  the  sheet  ?  The  last  time  I  tried  it,  I 
think  it  must  have  been  too  big,  viz. ,  twelve  feet,  the  slides  looked  awful 
yellow,  and  the  light  was  bad  indeed.  3.  Could  I  have  incandescent 
gas  burners  ?  would  that  be  quite  so  hot  ?  I  find  the  outside  woodwork 
IS  cracking  with  the  heat  from  the  lamp.  4.  My  next  trouble  is  iji 
colouring  lantern  slides.  In  the  first  place  I  can  paint  in  oils,  being  a 
portrait  painter,  but  I  find  when  I  imve  done  a  slide,  and  it  is  in  the 
lantern,  it  looks  ropy,  and  some  of  the  colour  does  not  show  at  all, 
although  when  out  it  looks  fine  and  clear.  Please  tell  me  where  I  go 
wrong.  Water  colours  I  can't  manage  on  the  slides  any  way.  With 
the  Diamond  dyes  I  get  on  fairly  well,  but  do  not  like  them,  for,  should 
you  make  a  blunder,  you  cannot  alter  it.  Do  slide  painters  use  any 
special  medium?  if  .so,  can  you  please  tell  me  the  name!" — In  reply: 
1.  Yes,  on  a  small  scale.  2.  The  screen  was  too  large  for  the  light. 
3.  The  incandescent  burners  would  not  radiate  so  much  heat  as  the  oil 
lamp.  4.  "This  is  simply  due  to  the  work  not  being  fine  enough,  the 
brush  marks  showing  too  strongly  when  magnified.  We  do  not  think 
that  any  special  medium  is  employed. 

SiLVEB  Printing  versus  Photo-mechanical  PRnmNO. —Future  saya:  "The 
following  questions  are  troubling  my  brain  very  much,  will  you  kindly 
answer  them !  (The  queations  are  not  meant  for  any  particular  country, 
competition  being  as  great  here  as  anywhere  else. )  1.  As  the  average 
conjunctures  uow  are  for  the  landscape  firms  working  on  a  large  scale 
in  silver  prints,  can  such  a  business,  in  expert  hands,  and  now  started, 
be  made  to  prosper  in  the  end,  while  patiently  gathering  the  most 
valuable  negatives  summer  after  summer,  and  having  capital  enough  to 
lay  out  for  a  reasonable  number  of  under- balancing  years  ?  2.  Will  it 
be  only  a  question  of  time  when  photo-mechanical  processes  wi.l  kill 
the  silver  printing  for  such  purpose  as  above,  or  spoil  its  business  by 
cutting  prices  still  more  ?  if  so,  within  how  near  a  future  will  such  be 
the  case,  and  which  photo-mechanical  process  will  be  the  main  com- 
peting one  against  the  silver  printing  ?  3.  Will  it  mostly  be  the  new 
silver  printing  landscape  firms  that  will  take  up  the  photo- mechanical 
processes  in  question  2  for  landscapes,  or  will  it  mostly  be  other  firms 
that  will  go  in  for  it  ?  4.  Which  precautions  should  already  be  taken 
by  the  now  silver  printing  landscape  firms  with  a  view  to  the  future 
when  photographing  their  landscapes  ?" — In  reply  :  1.  It  is  very  doubt- 
ful ;  we  ourselves  should  not  care  to  run  the  risk  of  starting  such  a 
business  in  the  hope  of  its  paying.  2.  Generally  speaking,  yes.  We 
cannot  fix  a  date,  but  probably  collotype  is  the  most  formidable  com- 
petitor silver  printing  has.  3.  The  chances  in  each  case  are  about 
evenly  balanced,  we  should  say.  4.  If  we  understand  the  question 
aright,  it  is,  Is  it  worth  while  landscape  firms  adopting  photo- 
mechanical printing  methods  ?  We  should  say  yes  in  such  oases  as 
that  supposed  by  our  correspondent. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

it  will  be  observed,  from  a  brief  report  that  we  give  in  another 
.part  of  the  Journal,  that  the  General  Committee  having 
charge  of  the  Traill  Taylor  Memorial  Scheme  has,  at  length, 
•on  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  come  to  a 
desision  with  regard  to  the  best  form  which  the  memorial 
should  assume.  The  annual  income  of  the  invested  funds  is 
•to  be  applied  to  the  holding  of  a  lecture,  preferably  embodying 
the  results  of  original  research,  and  a  commemorative  medal 
•will  be  bestowed  upon  the  lecturer.  A  permanent  committee, 
•consisting  of  town  and  country  members,  has  been  appointed. 
(For  other  details  of  the  scheme  we  refer  our  readers  to  the 
report.  In  all  probability  the  very  best  manner  of  perpetu- 
ating Mr.  Taylor's  memory  has  been  chosen,  and  it  possesses 
the  added  advantage  of  stimulating,  to  some  extent,  photo- 
,giaphic  progress. 

•  *  • 

The  Executive  Committee  has  met  several  times  during 
the  year,  and  their  recommendations  were  the  result  of  much 
anxious  deliberation  and  discussion.  To  Mr.  Alexander  Mackie, 
who  has  acted  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Fund,  and 
vhoj  in  all  probability,  will  continue  to  serve  in  the  former 


capacity,  every  credit  Is  due  for  the  time  and  trouble  he  has 
devoted  to  the  Fund.  Our  own  thanks  are,  In  a  special 
manner,  also  tendered  to  him  for  having  adopted  the  suggestion 
made  to  him  nearly  a  year  ago  to  interest  himself  in  the 

matter. 

*  *  ♦ 

The  lecture  recently  given  at  the  Camera  Club  by  Mr.  Arthur 
M.  Brice,  on  the  Jackson- Harmsworth  Polar  Expedition  was 
noteworthy  from  a  photographic  point  of  view,  as  It  elicited 
from  Mr.  Child,  the  photographer  to  the  expedition,  some 
details  as  to  camera  work  in  Arctic  regions.  He  said  the  chief 
photographic  diflSculty  arose  from  the  condensation  of  moisture 
from  the  hands  on  the  plates.  The  exposure  required  was 
very  short  owing  to  the  strong  light  and  clear  atmosphere,  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  subjects  photographed  reflected  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  light ;  with  a  slow  landscape  plate,  one 
second  was  sufficient  with  /-64.  Development  was  easy,  as 
the  temperature  in  the  house  was  never  below  40°  F.,  but 
there  was  some  difficulty  In  obtaining  enough  water  for 
washing  the  negatives.  Rolled  films  were  very  useful,  as  they 
required  less  handling,  and,  if  they  got  immersed  in  water,  only 
the  outside  was  damaged.  Interesting,  however,  as  these 
details  are,  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  could  advanta- 
geously be  amplified.  Will  not  some  enterprising  secretary  of 
a  photographic  society  persuade  Mr.  Child  to  "  fill  an  evening  " 
with  the  subject  of  photography  in  the  Polar  Regions  1 


A  LADY  writes  us  as  follows,  with  reference  to  the  formation 
of  a  Society  for  lady  professionals.  So  far  as  we  know,  no 
such  Society  has  ever  been  mooted,  but  we  entirely  agree  that 
there  is  plenty  of  scope  for  the  carrying  out  of  our  corre- 
spondent's suggestions :  "  Might  I  ask  you  whether  any  one 
has  ever  started,  or  thought  of  starting,  a  society  for  lady 
photographers — I  mean  professionals,  not  amateurt,  of  the  same 
description  as  the  Society  of  Musicians  1  It  seems  to  me 
that  a  helping  hand  could  be  held  out  often  to  members  of 
such  a  society  when  in  sickness  or  out  of  a  situation.  It 
could  be  supported  by  a  subscription  from  each  member,  and 
also  by  voluntary  contributions.  I  myself  am  an  orphan,  and, 
though  I  have  relatives  to  whom  I  can  go,  I  feel  too  inde- 
pendent  to  care  to  be  a  drag  on  them.  I  may  also  remark 
that,  as  in  all  trades,  photographers  seem  to  think,  as  long  as 
their  employees  eat  and  drink  and  look  respectable,  that  is  aO. 
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that  is  needed.  They  do  not  consider  that  clothes  cost  money 
and  one  does  not  grow  younger.  It  also  seems  to  me  that 
employers  in  need  of  assiatanta  could  always  apply  to  a  society 
of  this  kind,  thus  facilitating  matters  on  both  sides.  I  am 
afraid  I  have  expressed  myself  rather  incoherently,  but  so 
many  women  earn  a  living  at  this  kind  of  work  as  operators, 
mounters,  spotters,  and  in  various  capacities,  there  seems  a  need 
of  some  kind  of  help  for  them,  especially  as  they  are  none  of 

them  oiw-paid." 

#  «  * 

The  Multum  in  Parvo  is  the  title  given  to  negatives  which 
Mr.  Singer,  photographer  of  Chippenham,  is  supplying  for 
Christmas  and  New-year's  card  purposes.  The  design  consists 
of  an  ornamental  border  with  a  seasonable  greeting,  and  spaces 
are  left  for  printing  in  a  view  of  one's  house  or  a  portrait  of 
oneself.  The  idea  is  a  good  one,  and  may  be  appreciated  by 
many  at  this  time  of  the  year,  when  novelties,  however  small, 

are  welcomed. 

•  *  • 

The  Actien-Gesellschaft  fur  Anilin-Fabrikation,  of  Berlin, 
inform  us  that  at  the  Berlin  Industrial  Exhibition,  1896,  they 
have  received  the  highest  award,  the  Gold  State  Medal ;  and 
that  their  exhibits  at  the  International  Exhibition  for  Amateur 
Photography,  Berlin,  1896,  likewise  received  the  highest  dis- 
tinction, the  Gold  Medal. 


COLLODION  SCREENS  FOR  ORTHOCHROMA.TIC 
PURPOSES. 
Now  that  colour  screens  have  come  to  form  so  important  an 
addition  to  the  numerous  paraphernalia  of  the  photographic 
atelier,  the  easiest  means  by  which  they  can  be  improvised  is  a 
matter  that  must  exercise  many  minds.  Optically  worked 
sheets  or  discs  of  suitably  coloured  glass  are  necessarily  ex- 
pensive luxuries,  besides  being  liable  to  physical  defects  from 
which  ordinary  plate  glass  Is  in  a  great  measure  free ;  conse- 
quently, coloured  films,  spread  upon  properly  polished  plate 
glass,  are  more  generally  employed,  and,  if  leas  permanent,  are 
at  least  more  easily  renewed  should  any  accident  happen. 

Of  the  various  media  employed  in  the  formation  of  the 
coloured  coating,  spirit  varnish,  gelatine  and  collodion  are  those 
most  generally  in  use ;  and,  though  the  last-named  has  been 
condemned  by  many  experimenters  as  useless,  on  account  of 
the  "structure"  it  shows,  it  will  be  our  endeavour  to  show 
that  injustice  has  been  done  to  collodion,  and  that,  in  fact,  if 
properly  prepared.  It  is  far  the  best  of  the  three.  With  spirit 
varnishes  we  have  had  practically  no  experience,  the  few 
attempts  we  have  made  with  such  preparations  having  been  so 
manifestly  inferior  to  either  collodion  or  gelatine  that  we  have 
never  thought  it  worth  while  to  persevere.  With  gelatine, 
undoubtedly,  very  fine  films  may  be  obtained,  so  far  as  freedom 
from  structure  is  concerned  ;  but  there  is  always  more  or  less 
tendency  to  mechanical  defects  and  a  want  of  absolute  trans- 
parency, such  as  can  be  obtained  with  collodion,  besides  which 
the  extreme  care  necessary,  in  the  preparation  both  of  the  solu- 
tion and  the  screen,  renders  the  manufacture  one  of  the  greatest 
delicacy.  With  collodion,  however,  when  the  proper  sort  is 
obtained,  the  removal  of  an  injured  screen  is  a  matter  of  only  a 
few  minutes  and  very  little  care. 

The  first  step  in  the  preparation  of  the  collodion  is  to 
obtain  a  suitable  sample  of  pyroxyline,  and  this  is  the  point  on 
which  all  those  who  run  down  collodion  screens  have  come  to 


grief.  If  collodion  for  the  wet  or  dry  processes  depends  for  it» 
quality  upon  certain  properties  of  the  pyroxyline  from  which 
it  is  made,  the  same  is  equally  true  when  it  is  to  be  used  for 
screen  work,  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  very  qualities^ 
that  go  to  render  a  sample  of  cotton  especially  tit  for  photo- 
graphic purposes  may  be  just  those  that  have  a  reverse 
tendency  when  clearness  and  freedom  from  structure  are 
concerned. 

In  examining  a  number  of  samples  of  pyroxyline,  they  will 
be  found  to  vary  very  materially  in  the  character  of  the  film, 
they  give,  when  dissolved  and  spread  upon  glass.  Some — and 
these  are  the  ones  that  are  frequently  best  adapted  to  negative 
purposes,  especially  dry  plates — are  at  once  placed  out  of 
court  owing  to  their  setting  and  drying  with  a  certain  amount 
of  opalescence.  These  may  be  at  once  rejected.  Of  those 
that  appear  to  be  perfectly  clear,  some  will  present,  when  set, 
a  fairly,  if  not  perfectly,  even  surface,  while  others  will  set  in 
lioes  or  ridges  running  in  the  direction  of  the  "  pour  off." 
Although  the  latter  may  dry  apparently  as  even  as  the  others^ 
they  also  should  be  rejected,  as,  when  colouring  matter  is- 
added,  the  ridges  will  show  more  or  less  after  drying,  owing 
to  the  greater  thickness  of  colouring  they  contain. 

But  the  solvents  employed  in  making  the  collodion  exercise- 
an  equally  important  influence  on  the  character  of  the  film,  as 
all  old  collodion  workers  are  well  aware,  not  only  so  far  as 
their  quality  is  concerned,  but  equally  as  much  in  the  propor- 
tion to  which  they  are  used.  Thus,  the  addition  of  water  to 
collodion,  or,  what  is  tantamount  to  the  same  thing,  the  use  of 
weak  solvents,  i.e.,  those  of  high  specific  gravity,  is  known  to 
render  the  film  open  and  porous,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to 
make  it  flow  unevenly,  and  dry  with  more  or  less  structure. 
Then,  again,  a  preponderance  of  alcohol  in  the  mixture  is  found 
to  give  a  film  which  dries  slowly  and  without  structure,  though, 
the  collodion  may  flow  rather  unevenly,  while  an  excess  of 
ether  causes  the  film  to  set  quickly  and  evenly,  but  with  a  fine- 
"  ribbed "  or  "  twill "  surface,  while  moist  and  thin  lined 
surfaces  will,  as  already  stated,  show  in  the  coloured  screen. 

Almost  every  sample  of  pyroxyline  exhibits  some  differ- 
ence in  behaviour  under  similar  conditions  of  treatment, 
some  requiring  an  excess  of  alcohol  over  ether,  and  others  the 
reverse.  Some,  again,  absolutely  require  the  very  strongest 
solvents,  while  others  will  admit  of  the  presence  of  a  conr 
siderable  proportion  of  water  without  exhibiting  any  marked 
"structure."  Hence  it  is  ouly  by  carefully  selecting  the 
pyroxyline  and  afterwards  as  carefully  studying  the  proportions 
of  the  solvents  with  which  it  works  best,  that  perfect  success 
can  be  realised.  But,  as  a  small  stock  of  such  collodion  will 
last  a  long  time,  the  trouble  will  not  be  wasted. 

The  best  way,  however,  to  arrive  at  a  structureless  film  with 
as  little  trouble  as  possible,  failing  a  really  good  sample  of 
cotton,  is  to  operate  on  such  as  may  be  obtainable  in  such  a 
way  as  to  render  them  suitable.  It  is  well  known  that  by  the 
action  of  water  upon  pyroxyline  in  the  state  of  solution,  that 
is,  in  the  form  of  collodion,  its  character  and  properties  are  very 
materially  altered,  and  in  this  direction  lies  the  power  of 
rendering  almost  any  sample  of  cotton — except  such  as  ar9 
naturally  opalescent — suitable  for  our  present  object  In  other 
words,  by  precipitating  the  gun-cotton  from  collodion  already 
made,  drying  and  redissolving  it,  Its  characteristics  are  so 
materially  altered  that  it  almost  Invariably  gives  a  limpid, 
easily  flowing,  and  structureless  film.  Added  to  this,  it  may 
be  said  that  its  solubility  is  so  greatly  increased,  that  very  much. 
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•thicker  films  may  be  used  without  incurring  the  danger  of 
unevennoss,  and,  by  the  removal  of  any  remaining  traces  of 
acid  and  the  greater  purity  of  the  resulting  collodion,  there  is 
less  danger  of  the  colouring  matters  subsequently  added  being 
damaged  or  altered. 

To  prepare  the  precipitated  cotton,  take  any  ordinarily  good 
sample  that  sets  and  dries  quite  transparent,  and  dissolve  it  to 
form  as  thick  a  collodion  as  may  be  convenient  in  view  of 
subsequent  filtration  or  clearing.  It  will  not  do  to  make  it  so 
thick  that  insoluble  particles  will  not  subside,  but  just  thick 
enough  to  economise  solvents.  Let  it  dear  by  subsidence  or 
clear  it  by  filtration,  and  then  add  to  it,  a  little  at  a  time, 
sufficient  water  to  make  it  begin  to  look  thick.  Then  pour  it 
in  a  thin  stream  into  a  large  volume  of  clean  water  either  cold 
or  very  slightly  warm,  and  stir  it  vigorously  all  the  time.  The 
result  will  be  a  bulky,  white,  flocculent  mass,  which,  after 
■changing  the  water  once  or  twice,  may  be  squeezed  out  and 
dried  in  the  sun  or  in  a  gentle  oven. 

Pyroxyline  so  precipitated  will  be  found  very  soluble,  to 
the  extent  sometimes  of  thirty  or  forty  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
solvents ;  to  give  a  perfectly  clear  collodion,  to  flow  evenly 
unless  too  thick,  and  to  dry  without  structure ;  to  be,  in  fact, 
the  very  perfection  of  pyroxyline  for  making  screen  collodion. 
If  this  be  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol  and  ether,  if  not  higher 
specific  gravity  than  '720,  it  wiU  give  a  clear  hard  film  that  is 
scarcely  scratched  with  the  finger  nail,  and  that  will  bear  a 
considerable  degree  of  magnification  without  showing  any  grain 
or  structure. 

Celloidine  forms  a  very  good  basis  to  work  upon,  being  pure 
and  limpid  and  comparatively  free  from  structure,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  is  not  a  precipitated  preparation,  and 
■has  therefore  not  undergone  the  chemical  change  that  gives 
the  latter  its  peculiar  properties. 

A  stock  of  prepared  collodion  on  the  principles  stated  above 
can  be  kept  on  hand  and  coloured  with  any  suitable  dye  as 
required,  the  process  of  applying  it  to  a  piece  of  optically 
worked  glass,  and  the  subsequent  drying  scarcely  occupying 
the  time  required  to  pen  this  paragraph,  while  the  result  for 
working  purposes  wiU  prove  at  least  equal  to  the  best  and 
most  expensive  screens  obtainable. 


The  X7ew  President  of  the  Royal  Academy. — Contrary 
•to  the  expectations  of  some  who  were  supposed  to  be  able  to  form  an 
opinion,  Mr.  E.  J.  Poynter,  the  Director  of  the  National  Gallery, 
was,  at  the  meeting  last  week,  elected  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  as  successor  to  the  late  Sir  John  Millais.  A  fortnight 
ago  it  was  thought  in  some  quarters  that  the  honour  would  fall  to 
Mr.  Val  Prinsep,  but  in  the  first  vote  at  the  election  that  gentleman 
■received  but  little  support,  the  greatest  number  of  votes  falling  to 
Mr.  Briton  Riviere,  Mr.  Poynter,  and  Mr.  Dicksee.  In  the  final 
vote,  Mr.  Poynter  secured  19  votes,  and  Mr.  Riviere  16.  The 
former  artist  was  therefore  declared  duly  elected  to  the  highest 
honour  that  artists  aspire  to.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  President 
will  live  to  enjoy  the  distinction  much  longer  than  did  his  prede- 


The  Xllustrationa  In  the  Royal  Photo^aphlc 
Society's  Catalog'ue. — A  correspondent  writes  asking  if  the 
illustrations  in  the  Pall  Mall  Exhibition  catalogue  were  done  from 
■the  identical  prints  there  shown  or  from  others  supplied  for  the  pur- 
pose. He  says  he  asks  the  question  because  several  of  the  pictures 
in  the  book  show  more  detail,  and  have  greater  vigour,  than  is  seen 
in  those  on  the  walls.  As  we  have  heard  several  comments  to  the 
same  effect,  we  give  prominence  to  the  query  here  instead  of  in  the 
usual  C  orrespondence  column.    It  would  be  Interesting  to  a  good 


many  to  know,  authoritatively,  if  the  negatives  from  which  the 
blocks  were  produced  were  taken  from  the  actual  prints  shown  o  r 
whether  they  were  taken  from  others ;  and,  if  the  former,  whether 
the  greater  detail  and  vigour  seen  in  some  of  the  reproductions  are 
due  to  hand  work  on  the  negatives  or  the  blocks. 


Something:  Kew  (?)— One  of  the  evening  papers  that  often 
"  enlightens "  its  readers  on  scientific  matters,  one  day  last  week 
said: — 

"  An  enterprising  photographer  has  succeeded  in  photorraphing  a 
bullet  in  its  night.  lie  has  also  succceeded  in  photographing  those 
waves  of  air  which  are  produced  by  the  tremendous  onrush  of  the 
bullet  through  the  elastic  medium  of  the  atmoephere,  and  which  are 
expressed  not  to  our  eyes  but  to  our  ears  by  the  '  sing '  or  hum  of  the 
fatal  missive.  In  front  of  the  ball  is  a  dark  line  of  compressed  air 
and  behind  it  the  hole  cut  in  the  air  may  be  seen  closing  up." 

After  this,  possibly,  in  the  near  future,  our  contemporary  will 
chronicle  the  demise  of  Queen  Anne.  Professor  Boys  moat  feel 
highly  flattered  at  being  designated  "  an  enterprising  photographer," 
we  should  imagine.         

Rontg'en  Rays  at  the  BoaplttUs. — Mr.  Loxmore  Drew 
held  an  inquest  at  Hammersmith,  one  day  last  week,  on  the  body  of 
a  child  who  died  from  ulceration  of  the  stomach  and  hemorrhage, 
through  having  swallowed  a  halfpenny.  In  the  evidence  one  of  the 
witnesses  is  reported  to  have  said  that  she  had  taken  the  child  to 
the  hospital,  and  they  had  oSered  to  photograph  the  boy,  to  find 
where  the  coin  was,  but  she  could  not  afiford  the  five  shillings  fee. 
If  this  statement  be  true,  it  would  seem  that,  although  the  hospitals 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  X  rays,  it  is  only  where  the  patient  is 
able  to  find  the  fee  for  the  photographing.  Five  shillings  is  little 
enough  for  taking  a  photograph  of  a  child's  body,  bat  it  is  a  sum 
that  many  patients  who  are  compelled  to  avail  themselves  of 
hospital  treatment  cannot  afford.  If  they  cannot,  and  the  above 
statement  be  correct,  then  Runtgen's  valuable  discovery  is  as  nought 
to  them. 

A.  Kew  Art  Reproduction. — It  is  stated,  in  a  daily  con- 
temporary, that  the  Committee  of  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club 
has  obtained  permission  from  the  President  and  Council  of  the 
Royal  Academy  to  reproduce  by  photog^phy,  and  by  the  carbon 
process,  the  famous  cartoon,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in  the  Diploma 
Gallery,  Burlington  House.  It  is  added  that,  as  it  is  felt  that  many 
lovers  of  art,  throughout  Europe,  desire  to  obtain  copies  of  such  a 
unique  and  extraordinary  work,  exceptional  arrangements  have  been 
made  by  which  students  and  connoisseurs  may  obtain  copies ;  but 
these  copies  are  only  to  be  had  through  members  of  the  Club.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  if  the  reproduction  will  be  executed  by  an 
English  or  by  a  foreign  house.  We  have  heard  that  this  famous 
work  was  photographed  some  little  time  back  by  a  foreign  firm,  but 
whether  for  a  restricted  publication  or  not  we  cannot  say.  If  this 
work  is  of  such  great  interest,  and  it  curtainly  is,  to  art  students,  it 
is  a  little  surprising  that  the  Royal  Academy  does  not  permit  the 
work  to  be  reproduced  for  unrestricted  publication. 


Another  Judgre  on  the  Pharmaoeutloal  Soolety*s 
Prosecutions. — County  Court  judges  are  continually  expressing 
their  opinions  on  the  vexatious  actions  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 
As  was  seen  by  our  last  issue,  that  astute  Judge  of  the  Bow  County 
Court,  Judge  French,  made  some  very  strong  comments  on  the 
subject  in  the  case  where  a  poor  man  had  innocently  procured  some 
rat  poison,  to  oblige  a  neighbour,  as  he  thought.  The  Judge  asked 
the  Society's  representative  if  he  pressed  for  the  full  penalty  of  £5 
against  this  poor  man,  whose  wages  were  30*.  a  week,  on  which  a 
wife  and  four  children  had  to  be  kept.  He  did,  and  the  Judge  had 
no  option  in  the  matter  but  to  order  the  payment  of  the  ol.  with 
costs.  The  Society  will  get  their  "  pound  of  flesh,"  but  they  will 
have  to  wait  for  it ;  for  Judge  French  marked  his  idea  of  the 
prosecution  by  ordering  the  payment  by  instalments  of  one  shilling 
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a  month.  This  will  take  over  eight  yeara  to  complete  it.  The 
Pharmaceutical  Society  will  not  profit  much  over  this  transaction, 
we  opine.  

FbotogTapblngr  In  the  Parks.— The  Royal  park-keepers 
are  evidently  fully  alive  as  to  the  appearance  of  hand  cameras, 
unless  they  are  less  conspicuous  than  was  that  of  a  writer  to  the 
Standard  one  day  last  week.  He  says  that  he  was  informed  by  two 
park-keepers  that  he  could  only  photograph  in  Hyde  Park  with  a 
special  permit,  one  of  the  officials  remarking,  "  You  see,  sir,  yours  is 
the  instantaneous  process."  The  writer  adds  that  he  has  since 
obtained  one  of  those  precious  documents,  and  finds  that  it  is  not 
available  on  Sundays.  But  what  strikes  him  as  more  extraordinary 
is  that  "  the  photographing  of  persons  or  groups  is  not  permitted," 
and  asks,  if  armed  with  "  the  magic  permit,"  whether  a  photographer 
is  deterred  from  taking  snap-shots  at  the  cyclists  and  equestrians  in 
the  Row  ?  We  imagine  that  there  is  no  impediment  to  taking  such 
pictures  as  those  alluded  to.  The  regulations  as  to  "persons  and 
groups  "  are  intended  to  prevent  itinerant  photographers  of  the  ferro- 
type order  from  taking  up  their  stands  in  the  parks.  It  would  never 
do  to  allow  the  parks  to  be  studded  with  the  itinerants'  paraphernalia, 
such  as  are  to  be  met  with  on  Kew  Green,  for  example,  on  Bank 
Holidays.  If  we  remember  rightly,  many  years  ago  a  professional 
photographer  was  allowed  a  stand  near  the  Row,  where  he  took 
equestrians'  portraits,  but  the  photographs  were  of  a  much  better 
order  than  those  of  the  present  itinerant  class. 


PHOTOGEAPHS  AND  CHARACTEE  EBADING. 

Thb  large  extent  to  which  some  of  the  weekly  journals  devote  their  atten- 
tion to  giving  written  statements  of  the  character  and  disposition  of  their 
readers  on  their  sending  a  photographic  portrait  caused  me  to  make 
reference  to  a  well-known  phrenologist,  in  whom  I  had  confidence,  to  ask 
him  certain  questions  with  a  view  of  satisfying  myself  of  the  value  of 
such  reports  or  opinions. 

The  first  question  I  asked  Professor  W.  Cross  in  his  consulting  room 
at  Victoria- street  was  this :  "  Can  a  person's  character  be  read  or  told 
from  a  photographic  portrait  ?  "  and  his  answer  was :  "  Yes,  decidedly  yes, 
and  if  you  will  read  my  opinions  on  the  photographs  of  the  well-known 
men  and  women  I  have  placed  in  the  window,  you  will  be  able  to  judge 
how  far  I  am  able  to  read  characters  from  the  phrenological  aspect  of  the 
head."  After  making  a  few  notes  for  him  to  consider  in  my  absence,  I 
went  outside  and  looked  at  the  photographs  he  had  displayed  for  the 
public  to  see,  with  the  character  and  disposition  report  attached  thereto. 
I  was  simply  astonished  at  the  outspoken  nature  of  these  reports,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  Royal  couple  recently  married,  if  each  knew  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  other,  and  they  were  free  agents  in  the  matter,  it  would  be 
quite  a  wonder  if  they  ever  had  married. 

No  doubt  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  White 
Cross  League,  and  the  elimination  of  hereditary  taint,  and,  if  young 
folks  are  to  know  if  their  lovers  are  likely  to  make  suitable  partners 
for  life,  they  cannot  do  better  than  get  a  phrenological  report.  I 
imagine,  however,  that,  in  both  sexes,  there  would  be  a  strong  objection 
to  submitting  to  examination  for  the  information  of  the  other,  but  no 
objection  probably  to  submitting  a  photograph  for  report. 

As  an  extra  means  of  bringing  business  to  photographers,  it  may  be 
worth  while  for  professional  men  to  know  what  is  required  by  the 
phrenologist  to  aid  him  in  his  report.  The  best  of  all  positions  is  profile, 
for  then  he  can  see  the  ears,  the  back  of  the  head,  the  crown,  and  the 
brow.  In  the  case  of  ladies,  the  hair  must  be  dressed  so  as  to  show  these 
portions  of  the  head. 

With  a  view  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  this  system  of  examination,  I 
submitted  photographs  of  three  persons  well  known  to  myself,  and  three 
well  known  to  the  Editor  of  this  Jouknal,  but  neither  of  the  six  had  ever 
been  seen  by  Professor  Cross,  or  were  known  to  him  by  reputation  or  as 
pnblic  characters. 

Having  so  far  become  interested  in  this  matter,  I  said  to  myself. 
Would  it  be  any  advantage  to  a  professional  or  business  man  if  he  had  a 
certain  anount  of  phrenological  and  physiognomical  knowledge  ?  and, 
propounding  the  question  to  the  Professor,  he  said  that  to  "  take  stock  " 
ol  one's  patrons  or  clients  was  always  an  advantage  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view.     He  thereupon  gave  tiie  following  examples  : — 

The  Vain  Man  or  Woman  would  be  known  by  the  lips  being  of  a  cupid's 
bow  shape,  and  they  would  be  somewhat  affected  in  manner  generally. 
They  would  like  compliments  paid  them,  and  even  be  pleased  with  flattery 
in  some  cases. 

The  Proud  Man  would  b«  noticeable  by  large  development  in  centre  of 
the  head  (the  crown),  and  he  would  have  to  be  treated  with  respect,  and 
not  in  any  way  flattered.  He  would  be  bigoted  in  his  views,  and  must  be 
hamoured  and  nothing  forced  upon  him.    If  anything  was  in  question 


it  should  rather  be  put, "  Not  wishing  to  go  against  your  judgment,  bnt-I 
suggest,"  &c. 

The  A  variciout  Man  will  be  found  to  be  broad  at  the  back  of  the  temples, 
and  head  flat  above,  showing  lack  of  moral  and  refining  qualities.  He 
is  not  likely  to  be  a  patron  to  any  large  extent ;  in  fact,  often  these 
gentlemen  only  have  their  portraits  taken  at  their  country's  expense  (in 
Her  Majesty's  prisons). 

The  Nervous  Man  will  be  broid  at  the  head  in  the  region  of  the  parietal 
bone,  and  often  very  shallow  round  the  ears.  He  must  be  put  at  his 
ease  at  once  by  having  his  attention  drawn  to  something  attractive  in 
the  studio,  and  the  actual  business  of  portrait-taking  deferred  a  little 
until  his  confidence  is  secared.  Other  causes  of  nervousness  are  indi- 
gestion and  ill  health,  shown  by  hollows  at  the  side  of  the  skull  in  front 
of  the  ears,  but  on  the  brow  level. 

The  Open-handed  Man  will  be  known  by  being  flat  or  hollow  at  back  of 
temple,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  study  tli;  back  of  the  brain  to  see  if 
the  skull  is  well  arched  (in  Saxon  form) ;  if  not  well  arched,  he  might, 
and  probably  would,  forget  to  pay  for  his  photographs,  &c. ,  if  trusted  at  all. 
Tact  is  shown  by  a  well-rounded  head  just  above  the  forehead.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  developments  a  commercial  or  professional 
person  can  have,  and,  if  one  thinks  of  the  successful  men  in  the  medical, 
legal,  military,  and  other  professions,  or  the  trading  world,  tliose  who  have 
achieved  fame  in  nearly  all  cases  are  such  as  have  had  the  common  sense 
to  secure  and  keep  friends  or  retain  the  services  of  those  who  could  render 
them  most  assistance,  their  own  personal  abilities  or  genius  being  in 
many  cases  not  transcendent. 

Lovers. — If  a  man  or  woman  wishes  to  know  the  disposition  and 
character  of  his  or  her  lovers,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  profile  photograph 
of  the  head,  becausejthe  development  of  the  skull  at  the  back,  or  lack  of  U, 
will  show  whether  the  love  would  be  lasting  or  fleeting. 

PractUal  advantage  ti  parents  in  the  phrenological  examination  of 
children  will  accrue  by  their  being  told  their  capabilities,  for  it  is  no  use 
to  put  a  child  to  an  enguieering  business  if  he  has  no  mechanical  tastes, 
or  to  painting  and  music  if  these  developments  are  non-existent  in  his  or 
her  skull.  In  cases  of  choosing  managers,  secretaries,  or  assistants  for 
positions  of  trust,  a  photographic  examination  reveals  dispositions  that 
are  seldom  wrong,  and,  in  criminal  cases,  the  character  reading  of  sub- 
mitted portraits  has  been  wonderfully  verified  by  acts  and  deeds 

I  append  Professor  Cross's  reports  on  the  photographs  I  submitted  to 
him.  Kos.  1,  2,  3,  and  5  are  those  of  persons  known  to  me,  and  I  can 
vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  delineations. 
Nos.  1b  and  2b  refer  to  photographs  handed  me  by  the  Editor. 
"  No.  1. — As  far  as  can  be  seen  of  this  child's  head  it  is  indicative  of  a 
high  degree  of  literary  ability.  It  is  endowed  with  a  great  amount  of  the 
emotional  temperament  and  granting  vitality  improves  it  will  excel  as  a 
writer  of  fiction,  but  unfortunately  the  photo  indicates  a  great  lack  ot 
vitality.  There  is  also  much  musical  and  artistic  ability.  Would  be  very 
kind  and  sympathetic  in  disposition  and  exceedingly  sensitive  to  the 
world's  opinion.  Cautious  and  diplomatic,  but  unfortunately  the  head  if, 
too  much  covered  to  give  a  very  accurate  description. 

"No.  2.—"  The  constitution  is  somewhat  delicate.  Very  romantic 
temperament,  ideality  being  so  large  that  this  lady  will  suffer  too  much 
from  despondency,  because  the  practical  will  not  come  up  to  her  strong 
ideals  of  what  they  should  be.  She  is  quick  in  reading  character,  has  a 
very  emotional  temperament,  will  be  too  fond  of  the  mysterious,  and 
must  avoid  all  forms  of  mysticism  ;  will  be  sympathetic,  very  lovable  in 
disposition,  and  will  not  be  truly  happy  unless  she  has  a  partner  of  the 
opposite  sex  in  whom  she  can  confide.  She  must  never  live  in  a  malarial 
climate.    If  she  had  the  fever,  would  have  it  very  badly. 

"  Nos.  3  and  5  appear  to  be  the  same  •,  but,  taking  No.  5  to  describe,  he 
possesses  a  high  degree  of  the  mental  temperament.  The  brain  is  far 
too  active  for  the  physical  conditions,  and  he  will  have  to  be  most  care- 
ful of  diet,  and  must  be  most  careful  not  to  overtax  the  brain  in  any  way 
whatever.  His  head  is  indicative  of  a  high  degree  of  firmness  and 
stability  of  character ;  he  will  be  most  persevering,  and  yet  he  will  not 
undertake  anything  without  well  considering  the  end,  as  he  possesses  a 
large  development  of  caution  and  causahty.  This  combination  confers 
upon  him  a  sound  judgment  and  much  originality  of  mind.  Will 
decidedly  be  a  lover  of  order  and  discipline,  and  will  be  most  methodical 
in  everything  that  he  takes  in  hand  to  do.  Pretty  accurate  as  an 
observer,  imitative,  and  possesses  much  dramatic  ability,  and,  had  he 
been  stronger,  he  would  have  made  a  good  comedian.  Upon  matters  of 
theology  somewhat  broad  in  his  views.  Although  brim  full  of  fun  and 
wit,  yet  hope  is  moderately  developed,  and  therefore  occasionally  will 
suffer  from  feelings  of  despondency  and  heaviness,  and  more  especially  as 
the  liver  is  rather  inactive. 

[Note. — Nos.  3  and  5.  These  are  brothers ;  hence,  the  similarity  of 
features. — G.  B.] 

"No.  1b  {Lady). — This  lady  possesses  a  very  decided  character  in 
many  ways.  The  faculty  combativeness  is  well  developed,  and  it  con- 
fers upon  her  a  high  degree  of  nerve  and  courage.  She  will  be  decidedly 
progressive  in  her  thoughts,  and,  doubtless,  will  often  wish  she  had  been 
a  man.  Intellectually,  she  is  a  most  keen  observer,  most  critical,  and 
will  detect  mistakes  in  the  reasonings  of  others  with  great  rapidity.  She 
his  ar^s  b.nevolence,  and  this  will  make  her  a  reformer,  and  she  would 
take  great  delight  in  putting  forth  efforts  to  improve  humanity.     She 
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poBsesses  a  high  degree  of  artistio  and  mnatoal  ability,  and  itpon  the 
stage  would  have  mani(es(ed  very  great  talent.  Very  great  in  her  llltes 
and  dialilces,  yet  will  manifest  a  great  amount  of  taot  when  dealing  with 
others.  Amativeness  is  very  large.  She  must  have  fallen  in  love  very 
early  in  life,  and  even  then  had  a  very  exalted  opinion  of  what  her  lover 
should  be.  Although  she  possesses  great  praotioal  talent,  yet  she  will  be 
deeply  interested  in  the  mysteriou3,  and,  if  she  had  the  time,  would  talce 
delight  in  reading  up  ooonlt  seienoes.  The  head  being  covered,  the  bao)c 
ot  brain  cannot  be  described,  excepting  amativeness  already  noted. 

Constitution,  very  vriry.  Great  power  of  recuperation,  and  would 
snrpriee  medical  men  how  she  would  pull  through  an  exhausting  disease. 

"  No.  2b  (Gcnt/emon).— This  gentleman  possesses  very  marlied  abilities 
of  a  scientific  nature,  he  will  be  most  methodical  in  his  manner  of 
reasoning,  punctual  in  all  his  appointments  Language,  very  small,  not 
fluent  as  a  public  speaker,  but  would  be  brilliant  as  a  writer.  Very  clear 
insight  into  character,  and,  in  fact,  would  be  very  fond  of  the  study  of 
nature  generally.  Great  firmness  of  character,  and  yet  has  been  sym- 
pathetic in  many  cases  to  his  own  disadvantage,  as  caution  ia  not  large. 
Very  courageous  in  the  midst  of  danger.  Social  in  disposition,  yet  never 
affected  in  any  manner  whatever.  Most  independent,  and  will  decidedly 
rely  on  his  own  judgment.  Would  have  been  very  suooessfnl  as  an 
historian,  or  in  literary  work.  Constitution  strong  and  vigorous  ;  only 
difficulty  would  be  that  the  nervous  system  may  overtax  the  digestive 
organs,  as  this  appears  to  be  the  weakest  part  of  his  frame.  In  music 
would  be  successful  as  an  organist,  and,  as  a  teacher,  would  exercise  very 
great  power  over  young  men.  Possesses  a  great  amount  of  true  love  and 
affection,  but  the  intellect  would  decidedly  predominate  over  the  amitive 
propensities."  G.  R.  Baker. 

[We  handed  Mr  Baker  three  photographs  to  be  submitted  to  Mr. 
Ctobs,  who,  in  his  reports  (Nos.  1  b  and  2  d)  describes  tie  characters 
of  the  originals — one  of  whom  is  now  dead  and  the  other  not  resident 
in  England — with  remarkable  correctness.  The  third  photograph 
was  that  of  ourselves,  and  those  who  are  qualified  to  judge  declare 
the  Professor  to  have  given  a  very  exact  reading. — Ed.] 


THE    LATEJfT   IMAGE    ANU  THE    THEORY    OF 
DEVELOPMENT. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  at  the  present  time  to  give  a  summary 
of  some  of  the  older  hypotheses  which  have  been  advanced  to  account 
for  the  formation  of  the  latent  image  and  the  development  process. 

In  1853,  Schnauss  published  a  treatise  in  the  Archiv  der  Pharmacie, 
vol.  cxxiy.  pp.  6,  7,  "  On  the  chemical  processes  in  the  production  ot 
photographs, '  and  stated  that  he  considered  the  development  of  the 
latent  image  as  a  special  kind  of  electrical  attraction,  in  opposition 
to  the  generally  accepted  theory  of  the  chemical  decomposition  of 
the  silver  iodide.  He  considered  that  it  remained  unchanged,  and 
merely  became  endowed  with  electrieal  power  to  attract  the  silver 
particles  in  statu  nascendi. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  experiments  and  papers  published 
during  the  next  few  years,  most  of  them  dealt  indirectly  with  the 
subject,  by  drawing  comparisons  between  the  formation  of  the 
image  in  printing-out  processes  and  the  invisible  image ;  but,  in  1857 
(Bitlletindela  Soc.  Fran^aiseJ,  Davanne  published  an  importantpaper, 
in  which  he  points  out  that  light  could  produce  chemical  decomposi- 
tion, chemical  combination,  and  molecular  attraction ;  as  a  proof  of 
the  latter,  he  draws  attention  to  the  well-known  fact  that  a  glass  or 
silver  plate  when  touched  with  a  hard  substance  would  at  that  place 
condense  the  breath,  and  he  argues  that  the  appearance  of  the  photo- 
graphic image,  whether  on  glass,  metal,  or  paper,  should  he  ascribed 
to  molecular  attraction. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  questicn,  "  What  ia  the  action  of  light?" 
can  only  be  answered  by  hypotheses,  because  no  action  is  recognisable, 
either  by  the  eye  or  by  analysis ;  but  the  assumption  that  the  light 
exercises  a  reducing  action  is  supported  by  the  fact  (1),  that  the  silver 
Baits  are  almost  all  reduced  by  light ;  (2),  with  many  pteparatioiia 
the  image  when  the  plate  is  removed  from  the  camera  is  visible,  so 
that  a  reduction  muit  have  taken  place,  or,  in  other  words,  a  subiodide 
or  metallic  silver  has  been  formed  which  could  be  proved  by  analysis. 

It  might  also  be  assumed  that,  instead  of  a  separation  of  the 
elements  having  occurred,  a  release  of  the  smallest  particles  had 
taken  place,  since  by  the  more  or  less  strong  light  action  the  mole- 
cules had  been  slightly  removed  from  one  another,  and  that  develop- 
ment completed  this  separation  and  set  free  the  silver  molecule.  In 
such  a  case,  pyrogallic  or  gallic  acid  ought  to  be  able  to  develop  the 
image  on  a  thoroughly  washed  silver  iodide  film,  and  this  Davanne 
had  been  unable  to  do.  He  finally  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
silver  film  is  reduced  invisibly  by  light,  and  the  silver  molecule  set 
free  by  the  developing  agent  was  deposited  on  this,  and  as  the  deposit 
increases  the  image  becomes  visible  and  will  develop  with  ever- 
increasing  quickness.      It  therefore  follows  that  all  bodies  which 


can  reduod  silver  nitrate  or  metallic  ulta  are  suitable  for  develop- 
meat  of  the  photographic  image. 

In  Horn's  Phutoffraphk  Jmimal,  vol.  xvi.  p.  2,  appears  an  extract 
tYotn  Marie-Davy's  work,  HnuptinluUt  <ler  Unteriuchungen  iiber  die 
Elektriciliit,  which  is  somewhat  too  lengthy  to  include,  but  which 
suggests  the  action  of  electricity. 

Hardwich,  in  his  Manual  of  Photographic  Chemi»try,  186^},  p.  37, 
distinctly  states  that  it  is  the  hydrogen  which  re<luca8  the  silver 
haloid  to  the  metallic  state  and  not  the  developing  agenL 

Monckhovun  contributes  the  next  important  j>ap->r,  and  he  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  silver  iodide  does  not  suffer  chemical  decom- 
position in  light,  and  there  is  no  reduction,  assuming  that  it  is  not 
combined  with  any  organic  substance;  and  ho  says,  (1)  if  light  acts 
chemically  on  silver  iodide  and  silver  itself,  or  the  suboxide  be  formed, 
diluted  nitric  acid  must  dissolve  the  silver  or  suboxide.  A  plate  thus 
treated,  and  well  washed  to  remove  the  nitric  acid  and  flooded  with 
pyro  and  silver  nitrate,  gives,  however,  an  image  which,  although 
faint,  is  distinctly  visible ;  [2)  silver  bromide  darkens  easily  in  light, 
nevertheless  it  is  less  sensitive  than  silver  iodide  if  a  deielopr-r  is 
Ui;ed;  (3)'.if  the  action  of  light  on  silver  iodide  were  chemical,  it 
must  be  in  proportion  to  its  duration,  that  is  to  say,  if  one  second 
produced  a  vigorous  image,  two  or  three  second/i  must  produce  an 
image  twice  or  three  times  as  intense.  But^this  is  not  the  case,  light 
needs  a  certain  time  to  produce  a  maximum-;  if  this  is  overstepped, 
the  action  decreases  and  the  image  loses  its  intensity,  which  has  baen 
called  solarisation. 

He  recalls  some  of  Moser's  experiments  which  have  some  bearing 
on  the  question;  (A)  if  a  sheet  of  glass  be  exposed  to  sunlight  under 
a  stencil,  the  breath  will  condense  on  the  exposed  part  and  make  the 
light  action  visible  ;  (B)  a  silver  plate  gives  the  same  result,  but,  if, 
instead  of  breathingon  it,  one  exposes  it  to  the  vapour  of  mercurr,  the 
image  can  be  made  visible  after  a  much  shorter  exposure ;  (C)  if  a 
copper  medal  be  gently  warmed  and  laid  on  a  polished  silver  plate, 
the  breath  or  mercury  vapour  will  condense  and  make  the  imase 
visible  even  if  the  experiment  be  performed  in  the  dark  ;  (D)  if  the 
medal  is  left  very  long  on  the  silver  plate,  the  image  produced  by  the 
breath  or  mercury  is  eolarisod  and  the  reverse  of  (C)  is  obtained. 

This  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  action  of  light  on  silver  iodidje. 
Monckhoven  finally  concludes  by  saying  that  the  action  of  light  on 
silver  iodide  is  purely  physical ;  and,  if  in  certain  processes  an  image 
is  produced  by  chemical  action,  this  must  not  be  ascribed  to  silver 
igdide,  but  an  organic  silver  compound. 

In  1862,  Poitevin  published  his  work  Traiti  de  ChapreMian  I'ho- 
toffraphiqne  sans  Sels  d' Argent,  in  which,  in  chap.  x.  p.  12i),  he  sajrs, 
"  If  light  is  to  reduce  a  substance,  another  substance  mttst  be  in 
contact,  or  mixed,  with  it,  which  substance  mutt  be  capable  of 
absorbing  the  element  set  free,  and  forming  a  more  stable  compound." 
This  view  was  subsequently  advanced  by  vogel  in  1865. 

In  the  Photographic  News,  1866,  p.  380,  Carey  Lea  advanced  the 
theory  that  the  latent  image  was  merely  of  a  physical  nature,  and 
that  there  was  no  chemical  dec  imposition  of  tne  haloid,  no  iodine 
or  bromine  was  set  free,  and  finally,  that,  at  least  in  the  wet- 
coUodion  process,  the  image  was  formed  at  the  cost  of  the  developer. 
In  order  to  support  this  theory,  he  made  the  followiug  three 
tests : — 

(1)  If  a  reduction  takes  place  during  the  formation  of  the  latent 
image,  that  is  to  say,  if  iodine  or  bromine  is  set  free,  then  the 
haloid  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  lose  in  volume.  He  developed  an 
image  in  the  ordinary  way,  and,  instead  of  dissolving  out  the 
unaltered  haloid  by  fixation,  he  allowed  it  to  remain,  and  dissolved 
out  the  silver  image ;  and,  to  eflect  this,  he  placed  the  plate  in  a 
weak  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate,  in  which,  in  three  or  four 
minutes,  the  image  entirely  appeared.  The  well-washed  plate 
showed  a  perfectly  flat  suiifaoe,  without  the  slightest  trace  ot  a 
positive  image,  and  therefore,  no  iodine  or  bromine  could  h&ve 
been  used. 

(2)  The  second  experiment  was  still  more  convincing ;  the  same 
developed  plate  which,  as  just  described,  was  treated  in  the  dark 
room  with  mercuric  nitrate,  and  was  then  found  to  be  an  absolutely 
unchanged  homogeneous  film,  gave  after  careful  washing  with  ferrous 
sulphate,  on  treatment  with  suver  nitrate,  exajtly  the  same  negative, 
by  which  it  would  appear  to  be  proved  that  the  latent  image  had 
not  been  destroyed  by  the  mercury,  as,  after  removal -of  the  silver 
precipitate,  it  could  be  again  developed. 

(3)  In  the  third  experiment  Carey  Lea  used,  instead  of  iron,  the 
pyro  developer,  and  obtained  the  same  satisfactory  results. 

This  extraordinary  result  that  au  image  could  be  developed  twice, 

or  three  or  four  times,  and  that  each  time  the  sensitive  film  can 

again  be  brought  back  to  its  original  condition,  shows  also  that  the 

I  latent  image  is  not  altered  by  development,  that  is  to  say,  remains 
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in  the  latent  condition,  from  which  Carey  Lea  concluded  that  it 
only  underwent  a  physical  change,  and  his  theory  was  thus  com- 
pletely substantiated. 

Another  experiment  of  Carey  Lea's  is  very  strikmf,  and  was  con- 
sidered by  him  to  still  further  substantiate  his  physical  theory.  A 
sheet  of  ground  glass  was  coated  with  pure  metallic  silver,  iodised, 
and  carefully  washed,  and  exposed  for  some  hours  to  bright  sunbght, 
and  then  for  some  time  to  diffused  daylight.  Finaily,  it  was  kept  m 
a  yellow  covering  in  the  dark  for  thirty-six  hours,  and,  at  the  end  of 
this  time,  was  exposed  under  a  negative  for  a  few  seconds.  On 
development,  it  gave  a  sharp,  clear  image,  without  any  trace  of  fog. 
There  was  obviously  no  organic  matter  present  here ;  but,  when  a 
bromo-iodide  collodion  plate  was  treated  in  the  same  way,  a  much 
fainter  and  foggier  image  was  obtained. 

We  now  come  to  Nelson  K.  Cherrill's  theory  of  the  polarisation 
of  the  silver  haloids,  which  was  supported  by  a  long  paper  from  his 
pen  in  the  Photographic  News,  1866.  In  1866  there  appeared  a  paper 
m  the  Photographische  Correspondenz,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Reissig, 
in  which  he  details  several  experiments  with  silver  iodide,  prepared 
in  various  ways  such  as  with  excess  of  nilver  nitrate,  and  also 
potassium  iodide,  and  found  that,  although  the  iodide  darkened,  yet 
he  could  detect  no  si^  of  chemical  change,  and  he  concluded  that 
the  purest  silver  iodide,  when  exposed,  underwent  no  chemical 
change,  and  yet  was  capable  of  attracting  silver  from  the  developer. 
He  also  states  that  a  film  of  iodide  of  silver,  exposed  to  light  in  the 
presence  of  silver  nitrate,  and  treated  with  iodine  prior  to  develop- 
ment, gives  no  image,  proving  conclusively  that  the  iodide,  under 
these  conditions,  is  transformed  into  subiodide,  which  latter  com- 
pound again  reverts  to  its  original  condition  by  absorbing  the  iodine 
with  which  it  is  treated. 

In  the  Photographic  News,  August,  1867,  p.  406,  appears  the  trans- 
lation of  a  paper,  by  M.  Sytenko,  in  which  occur  the  following  passages : 
"The  action  of  light  upon  ^ure  iodide  of  silver  sets  up  an  electric 
current  which  tends  to  precipitate  the  molecules  of  metallic  silver ; 
but,  the  intensity  of  this  electric  current  being  much  weaker  than 
the  chemical  affinity  possessed  by  iodine  for  silver,  the  tendency  of 
the  latter  to  become  precipitated  takes  place  only  in  the  presence  of 
a  third  body  having  no  affinity  for  iodide  of  silver. 

"  If  the  light  has  been  very  intense,  and,  consequently,  the 
galvanic  action  very  strong,  although  not  sufficient  to  produce  an 
image  direct  without  development,  the  strengthening  of  the  electric 
current  by  means  of  the  developer  does  not  produce  a  deposition  of 
metallic  silver  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  ordinary  electrotype 
process,  where  a  very  strong  electric  current  fails  to  reproduce  a 
regular  metallic  deposit ;  the  effect  produced  with  an  over-exposed 
plate  is  thus  explained. 

"  If  a  sensitised  plate,  after  exposure  to  light,  is  subjected  to  the 
action  of  a  voltaic  battery,  a  precipitaton  of  metallic  silver  is  brought 
about  on  those  parts  of  the  plate  which  have  been  affected  by  light, 
and  this  reduction  subsequently  covers  the  whole  of  the  plate,  the 
galvanic  action  exerting  the  same  power  as  that  of  light." 

In  Thb  British  Jouknai.  op  PHOToaBAPHT,  of  July  31,  1868, 
Carey  Lea  describes  some  experiments,  in  which  for  the  first  time  he 
took  into  account  silver  bromide,  but  comes  to  precisely  the  same  con- 
sion,  namely,  that  the  action  of  light  is  physical,  and  not  chemical. 

W.  B.  Bolton's  theory  has  already  been  referred  to,  and  his  article 
will  be  found  on  page  397  of  The  British  Journal  op  Photo- 
graphy for  1870.  In  this  year  Schnauss  brings  forward  the  theory 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  silver  iodide,  one  not  actinic,  the  other 
actinic. 

In  1871,  in  vol.  iv.,  page  843,  of  the  Berichten  der  deutschen  Chem. 
Gesellschaft,  appeared  a  paper  by  Schultz-Sellack,  which,  however, 
beyond  including  a  statement  as  to  the  different  spectrum  sensitive- 
ness of  the  various  silver  salts,  contains  little  that  adds  to  the  argu- 
ments on  either  side. 

It  was  my  intention,  when  commencing  these  notes,  to  abstract 
the  principal  papers  on  this  subject,  but  I  now  see  that  they  will 
need  more  than  one  article  to  do  thoroughly.  I  can,  therefore,  only 
conclude  here  by  drawing  attention  to  one  paper,  though  out  of 
chronological  order,  which  was  read  by  Captain  Abney,  before  the 
Photographic  Society,  which  appears  in  the  Photo  News,  June  12, 
188.5,  when  the  lecturer  exhibited  a  sample  of  subchloride  of  silver 
which,  by  analysis,  showed  that  the  proportion  of  Ag  to  CI  was 
within  one  per  cent,  of  the  fractional  amounts  required  for  Ag^Cl. 
This  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Hodgkinson,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at 
the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich.  A,  D.  Pbbtzl. 


PHOTOGRAPHT  AND  POLYTECHNICS. 
PoLTTioHNics  WBTO  originally  established  to  impart  technical  education 


pure  and  simple,  the  main  object  of  the  promoters  being  to  instruct 
apprentices  and  journeymen  in  the  technique  and  scientific  principles 
underlying  their  trade.  By  such  means  it  was  hoped  that  the  intelli- 
gence and  general  character  of  the  workman  would  be  greatly  raised, 
thus  improving  his  own  condition  and  increasing  his  economic  value  to 
an  employer,  intelligence  and  sobriety  having  a  commercial  value  above 
ignorance  and  irregular  habits. 

Had  the  original  idea  been  strictly  carried  out,  we  should  by  this  time 
have  had  little  to  fear  from  "made  in  Germany"  scares,  and  German  com- 
petition in  general ;  but  our  present  polytechnics  have  largely  departed 
from  the  designs  of  the  pioneers.  It  was  soon  found  that  instructing  genuine 
workmen  resulted  in  a  pecuniary  loss,  and,  to  make  technical  education 
possible,  it  was  necessary  to  widen  its  scope,  so  as  to  include  other  than 
apprentices  and  journeymen.  In  no  trade  has  this  been  done  to  such  an 
extent  as  in  photography,  the  smallest  polytechnic  having  a  large  photo- 
graphic class. 

In  photography  the  polytechnics  now  set  before  them  the  threefold 
task  of :  (1)  giving  instruction  in  the  scientific  principles  to  apprentices 
and  journeymen ;  (2)  training  persons  in  manipulation  and  technique, 
who  have  no  serious  intention  of  following  the  trade  for  a  Uvelihood ;  (3) 
teaching  the  whole  trade,  or  certain  sections,  in  a  course  of  lessons  to 
take  the  place  of  the  ordinsury  system  of  apprenticeship.  The  two  latter 
objects  have  now  become  the  main  work  of  polytechnics,  and  the  genuine 
workman  has  very  little  attention  bestowed  upon  him.  What  instruc- 
tion is  given  is  mainly  "  cram  "  to  pass  some  examination.  With  this 
enlargement  of  their  operations,  the  polytechnics  now  claim  the  ability 
to  turn  out  a  thoroughly  practical  photographer  after  a  twelvemonth's 
training,  as  proficient  and  able  as  one  who  has  undergone  three  or  four 
years'  apprenticeship  in  the  printing  room  or  studio ;  and  they  follow  this 
up  by  asserting  that  the  apprenticeship  system  is  out  o!  date,  too  slow 
and  unreliable  to  suit  present-day  methods  of  business.  These  claims,  I 
consider,  have  no  warrant  in  fact,  and,  as  the  methods  they  support  have 
been  used  in  manufacturing  a  number  of  ignorant  photographic  em- 
ployers and  ill-trained  assistants,  resulting  in  considerable  injury  to  the 
whole  profession,  it  will  be  well  to  show  their  fallacy,  and,  if  possible, 
counteract  the  mischief  already  done. 

Dealing  first  with  the  matter  of  instructing  bond-fide  assistants  in  the 
scientific  principles  of  photography.  Some  years  ago  I  was  a  polytechnic 
student.  At  that  time  my  fellow-students,  almost  without  exception, 
were  photographic  assistants,  employed  in  business  during  the  day.  Our 
class  numbered  about  a  dozen,  and  we  studied  the  whole  range  of  photo- 
graphy, from  the  latent  image  to  photographing  the  sun's  corona ;  from 
astigmatism  to  the  stannotype.  Hardly  a  subject  having  a  close  relation 
to  every-day  matters  was  studied.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  have  not 
been  called  upon  to  photograph  the  sun's  corona,  to  make  stannotypes,  to 
correct  astigmatism,  nor  investigate  the  latent  image.  In  due  time  I 
received  a  beautifully  lithographed  certificate  from  the  City  and  Guilds  of 
London  Institute,  and  felt  that  I  had  done  something  to  be  proud  of,  and 
that  my  children  and  children's  children  would  also  be  proud  of.  That 
certificate  has  long  been  destroyed  as  useless  lumber,  because  I  afterwards 
recognised  that  it  merely  meant  a  certain  amount  of  cramming,  and  had 
no  practical  value.  Not  a  single  employer  in  the  trade  will  pay  an  as- 
sistant one  farthing  a  week  more  in  wages  because  he  can  show  a  City 
and  Guilds  certificate,  for  the  economic  value  of  an  assistant  to  an 
employer  depends,  not  upon  what  he  knows,  but  upon  what  he  can  do. 
Of  my  fellow-students  I  can  now  count  six  out  of  the  dozen,  who  are 
engaged  in  giving  instruction  on  similar  lines  at  the  various  polytechnics 
in  and  around  London,  and  only  one  who  has  made  any  commercial 
success  due  entirely  to  the  application  of  theoretical  knowledge.  Such  a 
result  would  be  regarded  as  a  complete  success  by  those  who  believe  in 
cramming  scientific  knowledge  with  a  view  to  passing  examinations  ;  but 
to  me  it  means  failure,  proving,  as  it  does,  that  mere  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge has  taken  the  place  of  the  application  of  knowledge,  upon  which 
commercial  success  depends.  A  too  close  a  study  of  the  purely  scientific  is 
extremely  likely  to  draw  away  the  attention  of  the  student  from  the  mun- 
dane and  practical ;  for  this  reason,  a  leading  photographer  will  not  engage  a 
City  and  Guilds  man, for.as  he  says,  "  such  men  are  too  fond  of  experiment- 
ing at  my  expense."  Indiscriminate  theoretical  teaching  is  of  little  use  in 
raising  the  economic  value  of  a  workman,  since  the  value  of  theory  to 
any  man  depends  upon  his  ability  for  putting  theory  into  practice,  and 
this  is  a  very  rare  gift.  To  study  the  theory  of  the  latent  image  is  a 
harmless  occupation  for  an  assistant,  but  his  time  would  be  much  better 
employed  in  striving  to  develop  the  latent  image  into  a  better  negative 
than  others  can  develop.  All  the  theory  will  not  aid  him  to  do  this,  for 
men  could  develop  images  long  before  they  had  formulated  a  theory.  As 
Buskin  remarks  on  the  same  matter,  "The  principle  of  chemical  equiva- 
lents, beautiful  as  it  is,  matters  far  less  to  a  peasant  boy,  and  even  to 
most  sons  of  gentlemen,  than  their  knowing  how  to  find  whether  the 
water  is  wholesome  in  the  back-kitchen  cistern,  or  whether  the  seven- 
acre  field  wants  sand  or  chalk."  Likewise,  in  photography,  it  must  be 
recognised  that  theoretical  knowledge  is  but  supplementary,  and  can  in 
no  way  make  up  for  a  deficiency  in  technique  and  the  applications,  or 
art,  of  what  is  to  be  learned. 

The  second  action  of  the  polytechnics — giving  instruction  to  persons 
having  no  serious  intention  of  following  photography  as  an  occupation — 
has  done  considerable  harm  to  the  prof  ession,  and  to  find  a  remedy  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  task.    It  injures  both  employers  and  assistants  by  making 
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oompetition  more  severe,  floDdinft  the  market  with  had  and  indiilerent 
work,  worthless  assistants,  and  reducing  prices,  profits,  aud  wages  to  a 
minimam.  A  person  having  no  knowledge  of  photography,  by  paying  a 
few  pounds  to  some  polytechnic,  can  receive  instrm:tion  in  all  brdnuhes. 
He  turns  out  a  few  decent  negatives  and  prints,  and,  inflated  with  success, 
imagines  himself  a  competent  photographer.  Photographv  being  a  most 
attractive  profession,  the  chances  are  that,  if  such  a  per-ou  has  a  little 
money,  he  will  forsake  his  own  occupation  and  rush  headlong  into  photo- 
graphy, buoyed  up  with  the  false  rumours  of  little  work  aud  enormous 
profits  which  are  prevalent  A  business  is  started  in  opposition  to  some 
established  photographer,  but  many  weeks  do  not  elapse  before  he  dis- 
covers that  something  is  wrong,  three  and  four  resittings  become  common, 
proofs  are  taken  and  no  orders  received,  and  things  generally  go  to  the 
bad.  To  save  himself,  a  reduction  in  prices  all  round  takes  place,  and  a 
temporary  success  is  achieved  by  taking  the  custom  of  others.  In  many 
neighbourhoods  such  tactics  are  successful,  the  outsider  manages  to  sur- 
vive until  greater  experience  improves  the  quaUty  of  his  work.  The 
success  is  obtained  by  the  permanent  reduction  of  prices,  and  from  such 
a  fall  they  are  not  likely  to  recover.  In  other  localities  such  men  will  go 
down,  for  none  will  buy  their  indifferent  portraits.  An  instance  of  the 
kind  came  under  my  notice.  A  man  of  this  class  started  a  business, 
having  scarcely  any  opposition,  but  failed  solely  through  bad  work.  In 
the  same  place  two  photographers  from  first-class  houses  are  now  firmly 
established. 

If  the  class-trained  man  has  not  the  means  of  starting  a  business,  he 
will  endeavour  to  find  an  engagement  as  an  assistant,  being  willing  to 
hire  his  services  for  a  wage  which  experienced  men  cannot  possibly 
accept.  In  his  ignorance  of  the  trade,  he  cannot  judge  all  the  factors 
which  operate  in  deciding  what  is  a  fair  wage  in  the  open  market,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  he  generally  under  or  over-estimates  the  price  of  his 
services.  The  low  salaries  induce  some  to  engage,  thinking  they  may 
gain  on  the  transaction  ;  and  others,  looking  at  the  high  salaries  de- 
manded, decide  that  the  men  must  be  able,  or  they  would  not  have  the 
confidence  to  ask  for  such  high  wages.  Both  are  deceived,  for  the 
assistants  have  no  just  estimate  of  their  own  commercial  value  to  an 
employer,  often  proving  worth  much  less  than  even  the  lowest  salary 
demanded.  Photographic  assistants  cannot  be  put  outside  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  and  with  them,  as  with  others,  a  fair  day's  work  is 
worth  a  fair  day's  pay. 

Coming  to  the  third  point,  that  of  supplanting  the  apprenticeship 
system  by  a  method  of  technical  trtuning,  this,  on  the  surface,  looks 
plausible,  but  experience  is  daily  proving  its  inferiority  to  the  older 
system.  The  employer  is  finding  that,  in  engaging  an  assistant  from  the 
technical  school,  he  is  incurring  a  loss  both  of  time  and  material,  because, 
on  leaving  the  school,  the  assistant's  training  has  practically  to  com- 
mence again,  to  give  him  an  insight  into  the  details  of  commercial  pro- 
duction. In  addition,  he  has  to  be  broken  of  a  certain  leisurely  style  of 
going  about  his  work,  the  class  system  failing  to  educate  a  workman  in 
that  quickness  combined  with  precision  which  is  essential  when  work  is 
to  be  done  at  a  profit.  In  photography,  besides  the  acquisition  of  skill, 
there  is  needed  a  cultivation  of  taste,  and  in  training  apprentices  it  will 
be  found  that  it  requires  incessant  attention  to  awaken  and  impress 
upon  the  mind  a  preference  for  the  superior  above  the  inferior,  whether 
it  be  in  the  tone  of  a  print,  the  pose  of  a  limb,  or  the  retouching  of  a 
negative.  Individual  attention  is  necessary  for  such  cultivation,  and  it 
cannot  be  properly  attained  by  any  mode  of  class  instruction,  the 
teacher  being  unable  to  study  the  peculiarities  of  each  student,  and  treat 
them  accordingly. 

Imitation  is  also  a  fruitful  source  from  which  to  acquire  skill,  and  it 
can  only  be  utilised  by  an  apprentice  being  in  daily  contact  with  a 
capable  and  experienced  worker.  If  left  to  himself,  a  learner  will  use 
his  own  methods,  and  in  general  these  are  not  the  best  nor  the  most 
economical  from  an  employer's  point  of  view. 

Constant  practice,  close  watching  to  prevent  a  clumsy  or  wrong 
method,  and  some  means  of  bringing  pressure  to  bear  to  avoid  careless 
and  slovenly  habits,  are  of  the  first  importance  in  training  photographic 
apprentices,  and  in  all  these  the  polytechnic  system  is  lacking.  Hence, 
when  a  lad  leaves  the  technical  school  and  enters  a  business  house,  it 
means  that  all  this  must  he  undergone  before  he  is  of  any  commercial 
value  to  his  employer.  The  lad  must  unlearn  his  previous  knowledge, 
because  it  was  acquired  under  conditions  quite  foreign  to  those  which 
prevail  in  the  profession,  and  this  brings  me  to  the  chief  merit  of  the 
apprenticeship  system,  and  the  glaring  defect  of  all  technical  education — 
the  matter  of  experience. 

What  do  we  call  an  experienced  man,  and  why  are  employers  willing 
to  pay  a  man  a  salary  according  to  his  experience  ?  An  experienced 
man  is  one  who  has  had  ample  opportunities  of  meeting  and  dealing 
with  his  work  under  many  different  conditions,  and  in  encountering 
circumstances  outside  of  the  usual  course  of  events.  In  printing,  re- 
touching, or  operating,  he  can  treat  any  case  that  may  come  up  with 
facility,  and  it  is  precisely  on  the  possession  of  this  quality  that  his  value 
to  an  employer  depends.  Apprenticeship  is  devoted  to  gaining  a  similar 
experience  quite  as  much  as  in  learning  the  practice  of  photography. 
To  overlook  this  fact,  and  suppose  that  practice  without  experience  is  of 
much  value,  is  to  confuse  photography  with  a  photographer.  A  class- 
trained  man  would  do  very  well  if  work  in  business  followed  the  same 
lines  as  work  in  classes.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does  not,  but  takes 


various  forms,  and  to  gain  experience  of  these  only  a  course  of  yean 
will  be  found  adequate.  Twenty  years  will  not  exhaust  tbem  all,  mocb 
less  one  year. 

I  have  not  touched  upon  what  may  be  called  "  professional  etiquette," 
that  is,  the  treatment  of  sitters  and  studio  conduct,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  a  photoi;rapher's  training,  without  which  success  is  almost 
impossible.  The  need  of  it  was  impressed  upon  me  by  a  youth,  brought 
up  in  a  middle-class  family,  who,  on  being  tofd  to  conduct  a  lady  into  the 
studio,  shouted  across  the  room,  "  Come  en!  Come  on  II"  leaving  the 
lady  in  doubt  as  to  whether  this  was  a  photographic  form  of  salutation 
or  a  challenge  to  mortal  combat.  Now,  no  form  of  training  other  I  than 
the  apprenticeship  system  would  correct  such  deficiencies  in  a  youth. 

JoBH  A.  Bandill. 


TABEB'S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  METHOD  OF  EMBOSSING 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Mb.  F,  a.  Tabeb,  of  609,  Broderickstreet,  San  Francisco,  lays : 

"  Heretofore,  and  before  this,  my  invention,  difficulty  has  been  experi- 
enced in  producing  embossed  photographs  on  account  of  the  failure  of 
the  embossing  mould  and  photograph  to' be  embossed  to  register,  which 
difficulty  ^ay  be  effectually  overcome  by  the  use  of  the  process,  which  I 
will  now  describe  by  the  aid  of  the  accompanying  drawings  of  which — 


fig.  i. . 


"  Fig.  1  is  a  view  of  a  photographic  negative  with  guide  or  repster 
marks  thereon. 

Fi0.  Z. 


"  Fig.  2  is  a  back  view  of  the  block  with  the  embossing  mould  and 
register  marks. 
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Fig.  5 


"  Fig.     is  a  Tiew  of  the  photogrnph  with  the  register  maiks  cut  out. 


T- 


%^^17.^^^ 


"  Fip.  4  is  a  view  of  the  mould  with  guide  or  register  bars  attached 
thereto.  i^J^^^ 

"  The  invention  relates  to  the  embossing  of  photographs  so  that  the 
surface  of  the  figure  or  figures  thereof  will  be  raised  or  projected  from 
the  plain  surface,  and  consists  of  providing  on  the  photograph  guide  or 
register  marks  removed  from  the  figures  to  be  raised,  transferring  to  the 
surface  of  a  block  in  which  the  embossing  mould  is  to  be  made  the  outline 
of  the  figure  or  figures  to  be  embossed,  and  guide  or  register  marks  corre- 
gponding  with  those  on  the  photograph ;  forming  in  the  block  a  mould  in 
accordance  with  the  outline  of  the  figure  or  figures  thus  transferred  to  the 
block,  and  adjusting  a  photograph  having  thereon  the  guide  or  register 
marks  to  the  mould,  in  accordance  with  the  register  marks  on  the  block 
and  on  the  photograph,  and  pressing  the  photograph  to  the  surface  of  the 
mould,  and  the  various  modifications  hereinafter  specified  and  set  forth,  as 
will  more  clearly  appear  hereafter. 

"  The  usual  manner  in  which  I  carry  on  this  process  is  to  provide  on 
the  negative,  shown  in  fig.  1,  the  guide  or  register  marks,  r  k,  which 
may  be  produced  by  pasting  on  the  negative  strips  of  paper,  or  painting 
the  same  on  the  negative  with  any  suitable  material,  so  that  they  will 
show  upon  the  sensitised  paper  on  which  the  prints  or  photographs  are 
made.  The  surface  of  the  block  to  be  used  as  a  mould  is  sensitised,  and 
the  reverse  of  the  negative  A  is  printed  thereon,  shown  in  fig.  2,  and 
marked  B,  where  the  picture  to  be  embossed  is  shown  on  its  surface' with 
the  guide  or  register  marks,  b  b.  The  embossing  mould  is  now  made  in 
accordance  with  the  picture  on  the  block  by  hand  engraving,  or  any 
appropriate  means  to  such  depth  and  to  such  degree  of  nicety  of  detail  as 
may  be  desired.  A  photograph  from  the  negative  A  is  now  made,  and 
the  same  is  trimmed  so  as  to  bring  the  register  marks,  r  b,  at  the  edge  of 


the  sheet.  The  photograph  C,  with  the  register  marks  thus  trimmed,  is 
placed  on  the  embossing  mould  so  that  the  register  marks  of  C  and  the 
register  marks  of  B  will  correspond.  The  photograph  C  is  then  fastened 
to  the  block  D  by  any  appropriate  means  so  that  it  will  retain  its  position 
on  the  block  -with  the  figure  of  the  photograph  directly  coincident  with 
the  figure  of  the  embossing  mould.  The  photograph  sheet,  having  prefer- 
ably been  moistened  to  soften  it,  a  backing  of  soft  and  elastic  material, 
such  as  rubber  sponge,  is  applied  to  the  back  of  the  photograph,  and  the 
whole  is  subjected  to  pressure,  whereby  the  rubber  sponge  forces  the 
photograph  into  conformity  with  the  embossing  mou'd,  giving  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  photograph  the  contour  of  the  mould.  If  desired,  the  face  d 
the  block  B  may  be  provided  with  guide  bars  or  frame,  as  shown  at  D  in 
fig.  4,  where  they  are  put  on  in  accordance  with  the  guide  or  register 
marks.  When  a  frame  of  this  character  is  used  on  the  face  of  the  mould 
block,  the  photographs  to  be  moulded  should  be  trimmed  in  accordance 
with  the  register  marks  on  them,  which  will  make  the  edges  of  the  photo- 
graph prints  correspond  with  the  frame  D  on  the  mould  block,  causing  the 
photograph  of  the  figures  to  correspond  with  the  mould  when  they  are  in 
the  frame  D. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  Umit  my  invention  to  the  particular  manner  above 
described  of  carrying  the  same  into  effect,  as  good  results  may  be  obtained 
by  drawing  the  outlines  to  be  moulded  for  a  photograph,  as  shown  in  fig.  1, 
on  a  piece  of  transparent  paper  or  other  like  material  placed  over  the 
same,  and  transferring  the  outline  thus  made  to  the  block  B  by  placing 
on  the  block  B  a  piece  of  carbon  paper,  and  placing  over  that  the  tracing 
of  the  photograph  face  down,  when,  by  following  the  outlines  on  the 
tracing  paper  with  a  pencil  or  like  instrument,  the  lines  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  block  through  the  medium  of  tbe  carbon  paper  placed 
thereon,  the  guide  marks  b  b,  being  preferably  placed  on  the  block  at 
the  same  time. 

"  One  of  the  advantages  of  this  way  of  carrying  on  my  invention  is 
that  it  may  be  applied  to  any  photograph  without  the  necessity  of  having 
the  negative,  or  more  than  one  copy  of  the  photograph  to  make  a  proper 
mould  to  emboss  the  photograph. 

"  It  is  manifest  that,  instead  of  placing  a  guide  or  register  mark  on  the 
negative,  the  edge  of  the  negative  may  be  used  as  the  guide  or  register 
mark,  and  be  shown  on  the  photograph  and  on  the  block  in  which  the 
mould  is  made,  and  serve  as  a  register  mark  without  departing  from  the 
nature  of  my  invention. 

"  I  am  aware  that  embossed  photographs  have  been  made  before  this 
my  invention — a  patent  for  a  method  of  producing  embossed  photographs 
having  been  granted  to  me  by  Letters  Patent,  Mo.  21,422,  a.d.  1895 — but 
never  before  this  my  invention  has  a  method  been  set  forth  whereby  the 
photograph  and  mould  may  be  made  to  readily  register  with  accuracy,  as 
is  accomplished  by  the  process  here  described. 

The  claims  are : — 

"  (1)  The  method  herein  described  of  embossing  photographs,  which 
consists  in  providing  on  the  photograph  to  be  embossed  guide  or  register 
marks  removed  from  the  figures  to  be  embossed ;  transferring  to  the 
surface  of  a  block  in  which  the  embossing  mould  is  to  be  made  the  out- 
lines of  the  figure  or  figures  to  be  embossed,  and  the  guide  or  register 
marks  ;  forming  in  the  block  a  mould  in  accordance  with  the  outlines  of 
the  figure  or  figures  thus  transferred  thereto;  and  adjusting  a  photo- 
graph, having  thereon  the  guide  or  register  marks,  to  the  mould,  in 
accordance  with  the  register  marks  on  the  block  and  on  the  photograph ; 
and  pressing  the  photograph  to  the  surface  of  the  mould. 

"  (2)  The  method  herein  described  of  embossing  photographs,  which 
consists  in  providmg  on  the  photograph  guide  or  register  marks  removed 
from  the  figures  to  be  embossed ;  tracing  on  a  transparent  material 
placed  over  the  photograph  the  outlines  of  the  figures  to  be  embossed, 
and  the  register  marks;  transfer! ing  to  the  surface  of  a  block  the  out- 
lines of  the  figures  and  register  marks  thus  made,  and  cutting  out  the 
figures  in  accordance  with  the  outline  ;  adjusting  a  photograph  having 
thereon  guide  or  register  marks  to  the  mould,  in  accordance  with  the 
register  marks  on  the  block  and  on  the  photograph,  and  pressing  tlie 
photograph  to  the  surface  of  the  mould." 


THE  EOYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY'S  PEOGEESS  MEDAL. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  (says  the  Society's  Journal)  have  made  the 
following  regulations  ooncernmg  the  award  of  the  progress  medal : — 

1.  The  Council  of  the  Boyal  Photographic  Society  shall  consider  the 
award  of  one  progress  medal  annually, 

2.  The  progress  medal  of  the  Society  may  be  awarded  in  recognition  of 
any  invention,  research,  or  other  publication  which  shall  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Council  have  resulted  in  any  important  advance  in  the  scientific 
or  artistic  development  of  phutography. 

3.  The  award  sliall  be  conducted  in  the  following  manner: — 

(a)  At  the  November  Council  meeiing  the  names  of  nominees  shall  be 
duly  proposed  and  seconded ;  the  nominators  handing  in,  in  writing,  a 
statement  of  the  special  work  for  consideration. 

(ft)  At  the  December  Council  meeting  the  work  of  the  nominefs  as 
already  stated  shall  be  discussed,  and  their  names  ballotted  out  until 
only  one  remains. 

((■)  At  their  .January  meeting  the  Council  shall,  without  discussion. 
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\ote  openly  as  to  whether  the  medal  shall  be  awarded.  Votes  received 
in  writing  from  absent  members  are  to  be  accepted.  The  medal  shall 
not  be  awarded  anless  two  thirds  or  a  larger  proportion  of  the  recorded 
votes  are  in  favour  of  its  bestowal. 

4.  The  above  with  the  names  of  past  recipients  of  the  medal  shall  be 
published  in  the  October  number  of  the  Journal  in  each  year. 

The  medals  have  been  awarded  as  follows :— 1878,  Captain  W.  de  W. 
Abney,   B.E.;    1881,  W.  Willis;   1882,  L.    Warnerke ;    1883,   W.   B. 

"   .  J.  M.  Eder  ;  1890,  Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  C.B., 

Colonel  J.  Waterhouse,  R.E.,  1,8.0. ;  1895,  P.  H. 
189G,  T.  B.  Dallmeyer,  F.E.A.S. 


Woodbury ;  1884,  Dr. 
E.E.,  F.E.S.;  1891, 
Emerson,  B.A.,  M.B.  : 


THE  TEAILL  TAYLOE  MEMOEIAL. 

A  MEETING  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  Fund,  to  which  all  sab- 
scriberB  were  invited,  was  held  en  Friday,  November  6,  at  the  Exhibition 
Gallery,  5a  Pall  Mall  East.  In  the  absence  of  Sir  H.  Trueman  Wood, 
Mr.  A,  Haddon  took  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  announced  that,  up  to  that  date,  the  total  amount 
of  subscriptions  received  had  been  242J.  9».  6(7.,  and  that  the  expenses 
had  been  131.  81.  2d.,  the  principal  items  being  81. 5s.  lOrf.  for  postage  and 
il.  17s.  6d.  for  printing.  The  balance  in  hand  was  229Z.  Is.  id.  He  asked 
that  two  auditors  be  appointed  to  audit  his  accounts  to  date.  Messrs. 
A.  Clarke  and  H.  W.  Bennett  were  thereupon  appointed. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  then  said  that,  at  the  meeting  of  December  last, 
at  which  it  was  resolved  to  raise  a  memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  Traill  Taylor, 
an  Executive  Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  form  the 
memorial  should  take,  and  how  the  fund  should  be  administered.  That 
Executive  Committee  had  held  several  meetings,  and  had  drawn  up  a 
report ;  that  present  meeting  was  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  dealing 
with  that  report.  He  then  read  the  Committee's  report,  and,  after  a  long 
discussion,  with  certain  amendments,  it  was  adopted. 

The  articles  of  the  report  as  amended  were  as  follows  : — 

1.  That  the  annual  revenue  of  the  fund  be  devoted  to  an  award  of  a 
medal  for  a  lecture  on  a  subject  connected  with  photography,  and  prefer- 
ably embodying  original  lesearch,  to  be  known  as  the  TraUl  Taylor 
Memorial  Lecture. 

2.  That  the  fund  be  administered  by  a  committee  of  ten  London  and 
ten  country  members.  Two  London  and  two  country  members  to  retire 
annually,  and  not  to  be  eligible  for  re-election  for  twelve  months.  The 
annual  retirement  to  be  by  lot  until  retirement  by  seniority  of  service  can 
come  into  force.  Any  alteration  in  this  clause  to  be  effected  only  by  the 
vote  of  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  entire  Committee. 

3.  The  Committee  to  appoint  a  Secretary  annually,  not  necessarily 
from  their  own  body,  who  shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Committee. 
The  Secretary  to  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Committee. 

4.  That  the  fund  be  vested  in  two  Trustees,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Com- 
mittee.    The  Trustees  to  be  ex-ojicio  members  of  the  Committee. 

5.  That  a  trust  deed  be  executed  embodying  the  above  regulations. 

It  was  a  further  recommendation  that  the  first  Committee  be  appointed 
by  the  General  Committee. 

A  ballot  then  took  place  for  the  Committee,  resulting  as  follows : — 
London  members :  Messrs.  T.  Bedding,  E.  C.  Bayley,  P.  Everitt, 
A.  Haddon,  A.  Mackie,  E.  J.  Wall,  H.  Snowden  Ward,  W.  D,  Welford, 
H.  Wilmer,  and  Sir  H.  Tiueman  Wood.  Country  members:  Messrs. 
W.  I.  Chadwick  (Manchester),  W.  Crooke  (Edinburgh),  Martin  J.  Harding 
(Shrewsbury),  Geo.  Mason  (Glasgow),  H.  P.  Ecbinson  (Tunbridge  Wells), 
A.  Seaman  (Chesterfield).  John  Sluait  (Glasgow),  H.  Sturmey  (Coventry), 
G.  Watmough  Webster  (Chester),  A.  Werner  (Dublin). 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  and  the  Hon.  Secretary  closed  the 
proceedings. 


An  X-RiY  Meter. 

Roynolda  &  Branson,   Leeds. 

Tnislittle  instrument  supplies  a  definite  means  of  comparing  the 
actinic  power  of  the  radiations  emanating  from  excited  tubes  used  in 


screen,  the  thickness  of  aluminium  which  the  rays  can  pa«s  through 
can  be  seen  on  the  screen.  The  meter,  therefore,  gives  an  eai-y 
method  of  comparing  the  intensity  of  the  rays  emitted  hj  different 
tubes,  and  the  same  tubes  at  different  times. 


X-ray  work.  A  quadrant  of  aluminium  is  made  in  concentric 
terraces,  the  thickness  ranging  from  one  to  ten  millimetres.  By 
placing  this  meter  between  the  excited  tube  and  a  phosphorescent 


LX8  RAT0N8  RONTOBIf. 
By  Obablis  Huibt.  Parii :  8o(xtti  d'  BdHiom  Seientiflqaai. 
The  author,  in  a  series  of  short  chapters,  summarises,  from  an 
entirely  French  point  of  view,  what  had  been  done  in  the  investi- 
gation of  the  mysterious  radiations  examined  by  Hertz,  Lenard, 
and  others,  prior  to  Rcintgen's  discovery  of  the  X  rays,  and  devote* 
the  remainder  of  his  book  to  a  discussion  on  some  theoretical  and 
practical  aspects  of  those  rays. 


Manuel  du  Mickoscopb. 

By  Db.  a.  Ui<tSBT.  Paris :  Sod^t^  d'Edition*  Soientifiqaea. 
This  work  is  addressed  to  beginners  in  microscopy,  a  fact  which 
explains  the  circumstance  that  so  important  a  subject  is  dismissed  in 
about  fifty  'pages.  However,  much  useful  matter  is  compressed  in 
the  concisely  written  chapters  which  treat  of  the  mechanical  and 
optical  parts  of  the  microscope  and  its  accessories,  and  other  topica 
germane  to  the  study  of  microscopy. 


^m^  mts  mtt^* 


The  Watford  Engineeiirg  Conipany,  Watford,  now  make  apparatus  for 

portraiture  fitted  fcr  .icetylene  gas  as  well  as  electric  light 

Royal  Phoioobaphio  Societt.  — Photo -mechanical  Meeting,  Tuesday, 
November  17,  st  12,  Hanover-square,  at  eight  p.m.  Suaxs^ul  Half-Umt 
lUnstration,  by  Mr.  Eddington. 

Tbe  Chiistinas  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution  will  be  on  VisilU  m.4 
Invisible  Light,  Yy  PiofetsDr  S.  P.  Thcmjson,  F.E.8.  At  tie  London  Insii- 
tutioD  Frofi  ssor  J.  A.  Fleming  will  deli^tr  a  short  Chnstmaii  course  on  Jiats 
of  Light :  New  and  Old, 

Phctcghafhic  Clcb.— The  lext  \ieekly  meetirg  of  the  Club  wUl  be  held  iu 
the  Club- room  at  Aiiderton's  Hotel,  Fleet- ttreet,  E.G.,  at  eight  o clock  on 
WedEes<!ay  e\eEirg,  November  18.  Mr.  Thomas  Fall  wUl  read  a  paper, 
entitled  Birds  and  Animal  Life.    Lantern  illustrations. 

The  Bmstcl  ExHlBnioit.— The  Hon.  Secretary  writes:  "We  should  be 
much  obhsed  if  jou  would  kindly  announce  in  your  next  issue,  that  entrien 
must  reach  us  fcr  our  Exhibition  not  later  than  December  1.  You  will,  I  am 
sure,  te  glad  to  hear  that  we  have  every  prospect  of  a  very  successful  Exhj- 
bition,  aid  that  entries  are  coming  really  well." 

Napoleon  Sakon v,  tl  e  well-kncwn  photcgraphic  artist,  was  (awording  to  a 
D.ilziel's  telegram  fiom  New  York)  lound  dead  in  his  bed  on  Monday  mormrg 
Irom  atoplexy.  He  had  evidently  died  while  asle.p.  His  wile  tried  to 
awaken  him,  and  oisco\erid  that  life  was  extinct.  Mr.  fcaicny  was  born  m 
Quebec.  He  went  to  EngUrd  and  settled  in  Birmingham  m  lfc66  lor  a  time, 
aud  then  came  to  the  United  States. 

The  Woodford  Photcgraihic  £ociity's  Exhibition  of  members'  work  will  be 
held  at  the  Coffee  Tavein,  Gioige-laie,  &outh  Woodford,  on  Saturday,  the 
21st  inst.,  from  4  to  9.30  p.m.,  vilen  the  Society  will  be  glad  to  see  any  of 
their  photographic  friends  » to  may  like  to  pay  them  a  visit,  pe  Seaetary 
(Mr  F  E  Kmler),  l,Floien<evillas,Chelmsfcrd-ioad,  Woodford,  wUl  be  gUd 
to  send  a  "card  of  invitation  to  any  one  who  may  like  to  have  one. 

An  Art  DEuniCM.-He  uttered  a  cry  of  horror.  "Take  it  aWay !"  he 
veiled.  "Take  it  away  !  Ill  ueier  touch  another  drop  as  long  as  I  Uv*. 
It  was  seveial  minutes  before  he  dared  Icok  up  again,  but,  when  he  did,  he 
seemed  a  httle  reassured.  "  I  never  thought  I  would  come  to  this,  he  said : 
"  but  I  have  learned  a  lesson,  at  any  rate.  From  this  moment  1  am  a  total 
abstainer."  And,  after  aU,  it  was  nothing  but  a  Beardsley  poster  that  he  had 
seen. 

"  'Cosmos '-the  esteemed  mjstery  whose  periodical  'Jottings'  serve  to 
diversify  coutempoiary  pagts-hits  the  right  nail  on  the  bead  !  He  asks 
says  the  Optician,  "  bow  it  comes  about  that  the  Judgee,  who  ofliciated  at  Uie 
Royal  Photographic  Society's  Exhibition,  passed  over  the  Dallm.yer-Alchs 
ttii;n..-vtic  portiait  lens,  without  due  recognition  of  its  great  ment.  Evidently 
a  blunder  has  been  committed,  and  those  rtsponsible  are  mtrally  bound  tu 
offer  some  explanation  and  amends." 

The  LuMliBE  Kinkmatoofaph.— In  reply  to  numerous  inquiries,  we  are 
able  to  state  that  Messrs.  Fueibt  Bros.,  of  17,  PhUpot-lane,  E^.,  are  now  u. 
a  position  to  take  oiders  for  the  Lumiere  Kinematograpb.  The  apparatus, 
which  will  be  ready  for  deliveiy  in  the  foitbcommg  sprmg,  includes  tht 
camera,  lens,  stand,  film,  ic,  fcr  taking  the  negatives;  the  necessary 
apparatus,  &c.,  for  making  tie  jositiveb;  and  a  complete  optical  lantern 
system  lor  piojecting  the  transpaiiucies.  Films  of  positive  pictures,  varied 
as  regards  subjects,  will  also  be  supplied.  Messrs.  Fuerst  are  the  agents  for 
Great  Britain,  the  Colonies,  and  India. 
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AcKTYLSNE  EXPLOSION  AT  Gbucsby.— A  few  daya  ago  a  loud  explosion 
was  heard  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Dewing,  chemist,  Grimsby,  and  a  curious  crowd 
quickly  collected.  The  accident  turned  out  to  be  an  explosion  of  acetylene 
gas,  which  Mr.  Dewing  was  using  for  photographic  purposes.  While  the 
apparatus  was  being  lighted  the  main  became  ignited  and  blew  out  the  top  of 
the  cylinder,  which,  striking  Mr.  Dewing  severely  on  the  shoulder.  Hew 
upward  and  pierced  the  ceiliog.  Mr.  Dewing  was  rather  severely  bruised  and 
burnt,  and  for  a  moment  became  unconscious.  An  assistant  standing  near 
escaped  entirely  unhurt     The  damage  done  in  the  shop  was  very  slight. 

SociBTY  OP  Arts. — The  opening  meeting  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty- 
third  session  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  ^fovembel  18,  at  eight 
p.m,,  when  an  address  will  be  delivered  by  Major-General  Sir  Owen  Tudor 
Borne,  K.C.8.I.,  C.I.B.,  Chairman  of  the  CounoiL  The  subject  of  the 
address  will  be  India :  its  Arts,  Uanufaetures,  and  Commerce.  At  the  subse- 
quent meetings  before  Chrisimas,  the  following  papers  will  be  read  : — Recent 
Oeve'opments  in  Meclumical  Road  Carriages,  by  W.  Worby  Beaumont, 
M.Inst.C.E.  ;  TKe  Teaching  of-  Economies,  hy  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  M.A.  ; 
Mining  at  Qreat  Depths,  by  Bennett  H.  Brough,  As30C.R.S.M. ;  The  Chamber 
Music  of  Purcell,  Handel,  and  Bach  (with  illustrations  on  the  original 
instruments  for  which  it  was  written)  by  Arnold  Dolmetsch. 

LiFB  m  Tripoli. — Mr.  G.  E.  Thompson,  of  Liverpool,  gave  a  lantern  lecture 
at  the  Pall  Mall  Exhibition,  on  the  2nd  inst.,  upon  this  subject  to  a  crowded 
and  appreciative  audience.  Life  under  the  dazzling  sunshine  and  intense  blue 
sky  of  the  East  is  about  as  different  as  anything  can  be  from  oars  in  England 
at  the  present  time,  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Thompson's  beautiful  series  of  photo- 
graphs of  Tripoli,  its  people,  animals,  palms,  and  great  desert,  had  a  pleasing 
novelty  about  it.  The  pictures  were  largely  instantineous,  showing  the  inhabi- 
tants at  their  usual  avocations.  There  was  the  graat  crowded  weekly  market 
on  the  shore  of  the  almost  tidelcss  Mediterranean.  There  were  street  scenes, 
shops,  mosques,  and  orange  gardens  The  dislainful  camel  figured  often,  and 
the  photographs  taken  on  the  great  desert  were  not  the  least  interesting  of  the 
series.  Mr.  Thompson  described  how  he  reached  Tripoli,  stiying  a  weik  at  a 
comfortable  Italian  hotel  during  the  early  springtime.  The  lecture  was 
replete  with  useful  and  amusing  information,  and  was  much  appreciated. 

The  Prize  Poster. — Once  upon  a  time  a  green  cat  sat  under  a  blue  rose 
bush,  devouring  a  red  mouse.  'ITiis  cat  did  business  in  the  south-east  corner 
of  a  poster,  while  at  the  upper  left  grew  a  vague,  lavender-faced  m\iden 
against  a  lemon  sky.  Her  hair  and  eyes  were  the  colour  of  the  oat ;  also  the 
shirt  front  of  the  dim-feaiured,  alizarine-faced  youtli  beside  her.  The  purple  grass 
hesitated  driftily  about  them.  In  the  distance  a  vermilion  sail  was  cutting  a 
wide  swath  against  a  raauve  moon.  Something  akin  to  intelligence  azured  the 
reflection  of  the  far-faced  boy.     "The  washing  is  on  the  line,"  he  grieved. 

"  The  lavender  eyelids  fell.     "Ont  of  the  intense  comes "    She  hesitated, 

and  the  rest  was  lost  in  the  cream-coloured  silence.  The  cat  sped  a  gobelin- 
blue  yeowl,  such  as  thrive  only  in  Poster  Lind.  The  trigedy  was  finished. 
The  prize  poster  was  ready  for  the  contest.  I  do  not  know  what  it  means. 
Neither  does  the  artist.  But  those  who  have  gone  deeply  into  the  heart  of 
things,  who  have  solved  the  elusive  far-ness  of  Browning  and  Beardsley,  they 
— ^they  will  understand. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Cheap  O.xysen. — "It  is  reported  from  America,"  says  a  contemporary, 
"that  the  cheap  production  of  oxygen  on  a  commercial  scale  has  been  .solved 
and  that  oxygen  gas  is  being  manufactured  at  Zd.  per  1000  feet,  which,  it  true, 
may  have  very  far-reaching  effects.  Air  is  blown  through  a  mixture  of  caustic 
soda  and  black  oxide  of  manganese,  the  bath  being  maintained  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  between  500°  and  600°  Fahr.,  when  the  atniosphecic  oxygen  is  absorbeil 
and  niangansite  of  soda  formed,  the  nitrogen  pas-sing  off  unchaujed.  When 
the  formation  of  manganate  of  soda  is  complete,  the  air  is  stopped,  and  a 
current  of  ste;tm  is  forced  through,  by  which  means  the  manganate  is  decom- 
posed into  oxide  of  manganese  and  caustic  soda  again  with  the  liberation  of 
oxygen  gas,  which  can  be  collected.  Tnis  process  of  the  alternate  formation 
and  decomposition  of  manganate  is  not  by  any  means  new ;  but,  owing  to  the 
tendency  of  the  alkaline  manganates  under  the  action  of  steam  to  form  a 
viscid  mass,  and  so  prevent  the  intimate  contact  of  air  and  steam  with  the 
chemicals  used,  it  has  never  been  a  commercial  success.  The  present  inventor 
however,  claims  to  have  completely  overcome  this  difficulty  by  so  regulating 
the  constituents  and  the  temperature  to  obtain  a  fluid  manganate  when  the 
oxygen  is  being  liberateij. " 

Vital  (!)  Photoqraphy.— Says  our  contemporary,  the  Daily  Chronicle: 
"Dr.  Raraduc,  whose  experiments  in  what  he  calls  mental  or  vital  photo'- 
graphy  we  noticed  some  weeks  ago,  has  recently  been  pushing  forward  his 
researches  in  a  fashion  that  would  in  this  country  attract  the  attention  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  This  amiable  physiologist 
'crucifies '  a  pigeon,  that  is  to  say,  he  fastens  it  to  a  boird,  with  its  wings  and 
legs  firmly  secured,  and  then  places  a  sensitised  plate  on  its  breast.  So  long 
as  it  struggles  for  freedom,  and  throws  off  vital  force,  the  plate,  on  being 
developed,  shows  a  number  of  little  round  spots,  much  like  those  on  a  sheet  of 
paper  at  which  a  shot-gun  has  been  fired.  When  the  bird  gets  used  to  its 
position,  or  is  too  tired  to  exert  itself,  the  images  recorded  are  cloudy  or 
striated.  The  next  step  is  to  cut  the  pigeon's  throat,  the  picture  of  its  death 
agony  taking  the  form  of  curling  eddies,  such  as  the  doctor'has  obs'irved  when 
the  plate  is  applied  to  suffering  human  limbs.  As  soon  as  death  has  super- 
vened, no  photographic  effect  can  be  procured,  and  a.sheer  blank  is  the  only 
result.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  useful  information  can  be  derived  from  this 
combination  of  cruelty  and  absurdity.  Admitting  that  the  changes  in  the 
sensitised  plate  are  really  records  of  vital  force,  and  not  of  other  more  obvious 
physical  agencies,  all  the  phenomena  can  be  observed  in  the  human  subject 
without  causing  the  slightest  pain,  much  less  wantonly  sacrifioiug  the  humblest 
life." 

Photooraphy  of  the  Solar  Corona.— Rev.  T.  E.  Espin  writes  to  the 
English  Mechanic :  "  In  accordance  with  my  promise,  I  have  made  some  ex- 
perimeuts  to  try  and  confinn  Mr.  Packer's  results.    A  wooden  box  was  used 


as  a  camera ;  a  pinhole  was  also  used.  The  pKte  was  placed  in  a  cardboard 
box,  the  bottom  of  which  was  removed,  and  a  thin  plate  of  amalgamated  zinc 
let  in.  The  sensitised  plate  was  in  contact  with  the  zinc.  The  sun's  image 
was  allowed  to  trail  across.  The  plate  was  carefully  developed,  but  nothing 
was  found  on  it.  In  the  next  experiment,  a  piece  of  lead,  on  which  was 
deposited  a  film  of  copper,  wai  exposed  to  the  image  of  the  pinhole, 
the  sun  being  again  allowed  to  trail  This  was  removed  to  the  dark  room, 
and  a  sensitised  plate  laid  on  it,  and  left  for  two  hours.  On  development 
nothing  was  found.  In  the  third  experiment  a  half-plate  camera  was  used, 
the  lens  removed,  and  a  pinhole  substituted.  Tliis  plate  was  enclosed  iu  a 
sheet  of  tinfoil,  which  exactly  went  round  it  once.  This  was  inserted  in  the 
carrier,  and,  being  placed  in  the  camera,  the  sun's  image  was  allowed  to  trail 
over  it.  It  was  then  left  two  hours  in  its  sheath  ;  on  development  nothing 
was  found.  These  three  experiments  are  all  I  have  yet  had  the  time  to  make. 
It  may  be  well  to  observe  iu  passing  that  if  the  sun's  image,  as  formed  by  a 
pinhole,  is  received  on  a  wnite  piece  of  paper,  it  has  what  appears  to  be 
coronal  structures,  but  which  rotate  as  the  pinhole  is  turned  round.  I  have 
used  amalgamated  zinc,  and  a  pure  film  of  copper,  because  the  X-riy  work 
showed  me  that  these  affected  a  sensitised  plate  more  decidedly  than  any  other 
metals  I  have  tried. " 

Made  Bald  by  X  Rays. — Mr.  William  Levy,  of  Eau  Clair,  Wis.,  who 
recently  had  an  X-ray  examination  of  his  skull  made  by  Professor  Fred  S. 
Jones  at  the  physical  laboratory  of  the  Minnesota  State  University,  had  an 
experience  in  consecjuence  not  generally  suppossd  to  accompany  the  process, 
says  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch.  Levy  was  shot  in  the  head  about  ten  years  ago. 
The  bullet  has  been  somewhere  in  his  head  ever  since,  and  in  July  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  have  it  located.  Accordingly  he  came  up,  and  sat  from  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night  for  a  Rontgeu-ray  picture  of  his  head. 
The  bullet  had  passed  into  his  skull  just  above  the  left  ear,  going  towards  the 
back  of  the  head.  The  doctors  wrapped  his  head  in  wires,  whicli  were  defi- 
nitely located.  A  picture  was  taken  through  the  skull  from  the  front  towards 
the  back  of  the  head,  the  tube  from  whicli  the  rays  radiated  being  for  this 
purpose  placed  inside  his  mouth.  The  picture  thus  secured  showed  the  bullet 
very  distinctly  to  be  lying  at  the  junction  of  two  of  the  wires  which  crossed 
right  under  the  occipital  bone.  A  very  strong  current,  about  100,000  volts, 
had  been  passed  through  the  tube  in  making  the  exposure.  The  next  day  Mr. 
Levy  began  to  notice  a  peculiar  effect  on  his  skin  wherever  it  had  been  most 
exposed  to  the  rays,  and  the  hair  on  the  right  side  of  his  head,  which  had 
been  near  the  wire,  began  to  fall  out.  In  a  few  days  the  right  side  of  his 
head  was  perfectly  bald,  his  right  ear  had  swollen  to  twice  its  natural  size, 
and  presented  the  same  appearance  as  if  very  badly  frozen.  Sores  were  visible 
on  his  head,  his  mouth  and  throat  were  blistered  so  that  he  could  not  eat 
solid  food  for  three  weeks,  and  his  lips  were  swollen,  cracked,  and  bleeding. 
Mr.  Levy  has  recovered  from  tlie  effects  of  the  rays,  but  still  has  half  a  bald 
head.  He  intends  to  have  the  investigations  carried  further,  and  the  bullet 
removed,  but  nothing  is  stated  on  the  subject  of  hair  restoration. 

Lecture  on  the  Rontgkn  Rays. — At  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Manchester 
Arts  Club  on  Tuesday,  November  3,  Mr.  W.  I.  Chaiwick  delivered  an  address 
on  the  Rdutgen  Rays,  with  an  abundance  of  illustrations,  experiments,  and 
lantern  views.  He  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  scientific  discoveries  of  the 
present  century  now  in  general  use  had  ceased  to  be  regarded  by  the  public 
with  any  particular  interest.  Towards  the  end  of  last  year,  not  only  the 
public,  but  the  scientific  minds  all  over  the  world,  were  aroused  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  enthusiasm  ever  known  in  the  history  of  science  by  the  discovery  of 
Professor  Rontgen  of  the  presence  of  an  agent  which  would  pass  through 
opaque  bodies  and  affect  a  photographic  plate  behind  them.  As  everybody 
knows,  a  photograph  is  produced  by  the  agency  of  light,  and  opaque 
bodies  are  those  which  suppress  the  passage  of  light.  To  say,  then,  that 
photographs  can  be  made  through  opaque  bodies  is  as  paradoxical  as  to  say 
that  opaque  is  transparent,  and  this  appeals  to  our  natural  curiosity.  Although 
this  new  agent  has  been  examined  iu  nearly  every  scientific  laboratory  in  the 
world,  its  real  nature  has  not  yet  been  defined.  Its  action  on  a  photographic 
plate  and  its  power  to  excite  vision  under  certiin  circumstances  points  to  a 
form  or  condition  of  light,  but  its  refusal  to  conform  to  other  well-known  laws 
of  light,  and  its  passage  through  opaque  bodies,  is  against  the  present  accepted 
theory  of  light.  It  is,  or  it  was,  admitted  to  be  a  radiation  of  some  kind  and, 
until  we  can  discover  something  more  definite  about  it.  Professor  Rontgen  has 
called  it  X  rays,  X  being  the  unknown  quantity  in  mathematics.  Tlie  practical 
application  of  the  discovery  as  an  aid  to  surgery  was  demonstrated  at  its 
birth,  and  too  much  must  not  be  expected  from  an  infant  so  young.  Franklin, 
rejoicing  at  his  success  in  bringing  lightning  from  the  clouds  to  the  earth  by 
means  of  his  kite  string,  was  asked  by  somebody,  "Well,  what  good  is 
it?"  To  that  he  replied,  "What  good  is  a  baby?  It  will  grow,  and 
you  must  make  it  of  use."  Since  then  Franklin's  baby  has  grown,  as 
we  know,  and  so  Rontgen's  baby  will  grow.  Even  now  it  gives  promise  of 
most  important  communications  before  long.  That  the  X  rays  is  a  movement 
establishes  either  a  movement  of  particles  or  a  mode  of  motion.  If  the  move- 
ment be  in  the  ether  as  a  transverse  vibration  of  the  nature  of  light,  then  light 
is  something  different  or  additional  to  that  which  we  at  present  understand  it 
to  be.  That  is  just  what  modern  physicists  suspect,  and  Rontgen's  discovery 
is  another  link  in  the  chain  which  is  fast  drawing  together  light  and  electricity 
as  one.  To  the  question  as  to  what  electricity  is,  the  safest  reply  would  be, 
that  we  do  not  exactly  know.  It  is  quite  true  that  we  make  some  use  of  it, 
but  in  most  cases  a  very  extravagant  one,  when  we  consider  the  purpose  for 
which  we  intend  it.  For  example,  for  every  100  pounds  worth  of  energy  inside 
a  lamp,  disregarding  the  energy  expended  to  get  it  there,  we  have  only  four 
per  cent,  useful  for  lighting  purposes — the  other  ninety-six  is  wasted  in  the 
form  of  heat,  a  thing  we  do  not  want  for  illuminating  purposes.  Mr.  Chadwick 
made  a  few  references  to  the  production  of  light  without  heat— something  not 
yet  achieved  by  man,  although  a  certain  beetle  does  it.  Tlie  nature  of  light 
Mr.  Chadwick  illustrated  by  a  number  of  mechanical  appliances  and  various 
experiments.  Showing  some  views  upon  the  screen,  he  remarked  that  the 
^ectrum  is  the  result  of  certain  vibrations  to  which  our  visual  organs  respond. 
There  are,  however,  other  vibrations  to  which  our  eyes  are  not  sensitive,  and 
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amongst  these  (and  beyond  those  producing  the  sensation  of  violet)  may  pos- 
sibly be  found  the  X  rays.  By  a  series  of  brilliant  and  intensely  interesting 
experiments  the  lecturer  illustrated  phosphorescence  and  lluorescence.  In 
describing  the  electrical  appliances  used  to  evoke  the  presence  of  the  X  rays, 
be  said  the  battery  was  an  arrangement  for  propagating  electrical  energy. 
The  coil  uted  in  connexion  with  it  increased  tne  electro-motive  force.  The 
nature  of  electrical  discharges  in  different  media  and  in  vacua  was  illustrated 
by  a  large  number  of  Crookes'  and  other  radiant-matter  tubes  —  radiant 
matter  being  an  ultra-gaceous  state  in  which  molecules  were  free  to  move, 
like  ^ains  of  sand  in  a  bottle.  When  these  molecules  were  driven  against 
the  sides  of  an  exhausted  tube,  they  produced  a  vibration  causicg  what  is 
known  as  fluorescence.  The  nature  of  this  bombardment  of  particles  or 
cathode  rays  inside  the  tube  was  shown  to  be  quite  different  to  the  rays  out- 
side the  tube,  and  these  outside  rays  are  the  mysterious  Routgen  or  X  rays. 
After  showing  various  objects  vitible  to  the  entire  audience,  though  placed 
behind  thick  wooden  boarde,  a  radiograph  was  [taken  and  exhibited  by  the 
projection  lantern.  Then  followed  a  number  of  radiographs  taken  by  Mr. 
Chadwick  for  surgical  purposes.  His  explanations  were  wonderfully  interest- 
ing. He  told  of  one  case  where  a  man  shot  himself  in  the  hand.  The  surgeon 
who  was  to  operate,  the  man  himself,  and  Mr.  Chadwick  knew  there  were 
pellets  imbedded  in  the  hand,  hut  they  clid  not  know  that  there  were  no  fewer 
than  twenty-four  shots.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  surgeon  might 
have  removed  twenty-two,  and  the  two  remaining  might  have  caused  serious 
trouble  afterwards.  On  the  other  hand,  he  might  have  removed  twenty-four, 
and  still  have  been  "fishing"  for  more.  Owing  to  the  radiograph  taken  of 
the  band,  he  knew  the  exact  number  of  pieces  of  lead  he  had  to  extract.  In 
another  case,  a  man  stepped  on  to  a  needle,  but  it  was  only  by  means  of  the 
radiograph  that  it  was  found  that  the  needle  had  broken  into  three  pieces  on 
entering  the  foot.  Early  this  year  it  would  have  been  considered  an  achieve- 
ment to  have  shown  such  things  as  the  humerus  or  the  ulnar  in  the  arm,  but, 
at  the  present  time,  the  collar-bone  and  the  spine  were  quite  ordinary  things  to 
«how.  The  X  rays  had  recently  been  used  for  detecting  stone  in  the 
kidney,  and  this  was  only  another  proof  of  the  rapid  advance  of  the  discovery. 
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NovKMBEE  10,— Ordinary  Meeting,— The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Crawford, 
K.T.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Alpihb  CttJB's  Exhibition. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Alpine  Club,  inviting  members 
of  the  Society  to  contribute  to  an  exhibition  of  Alpine  photographs  to  take 


place  in  December  next.     Members  proposing  to  exhibit  were  requefted  to 
communicate  with  the  Club  at  early  a<  possible. 

Thbee-coloub  Pbintino  :  Db.  Jolt's  Pbooibs. 

Mr.  K  J.  Wall  showed  and  presented  to  the  Society  the  first  ipecimeu 
which  had  lieen  shown  in  England  of  the  application  of  Dr.  Joly'i  method  of 
colour  photography  to  photo-mechanical  work. 

Mr.  T.  liOLas  thought  it  only  fair  to  mention  that  the  credit  for  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  this  proceM  wai  due  to  M.  Lonia  Dncroa  du  Hanron,  who 
had  described  and  discussed  the  essential  points  in  his  book  pnblished  in 
1869. 

Effbots  of  the  X  Rats. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  (Mr.  R.  Child  Bayley),  in  response  to  a  request 
for  "objects  of  interest,"  showed  his  right  h.ind,  which  he  had  used  in  demon- 
strating the  X  rays  to  the  visitors  to  the  Kxhibition,  and  which  bad  thus  been 
exposed  to  a  fairly  strong  radiation  for  al>out  an  honr  each  day,  and  hsd 
acquired  a  distinctly  darker  colour  than  the  other  band. 

Mr.  J.  Spilleb  had  used  one  of  his  hands  in  a  simiUr  manner  for  half  an 
hour  at  the  opening  soiree,  <%nd,  later  in  the  evening,  experienced  a  burning 
sensation,  as  if  the  hand  had  been  scalded. 

Mr,  Wilson  Noble  mentioned  a  case,  reported  in  the  Brituh  Medical 
Journal,  in  which  dermatitis  had  been  induced  by  an  exposure  of  an  hour  and 
a  half  at  a  distance  of  one  inch  from  the  tube. 

Mr.  J.  Cadbtt  suggested  that  these  and  other  instances  referred  to  might 
have  arisen  from  poisoning  with  platinum  salts  in  handling  fluorescent  screens, 
and  mentioned  a  case  of  a  young  lady  engaged  in  photographic  printing  whose 
skin  had  been  very  seriously  affected  by  the  use  of  platinotype  paper. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Ueab-son  thought  the  effects  in  question  might  be  due  to  decompo- 
sition of  the  water  in  the  tissues  of  the  body,  owing  to  an  induced  state 
brought  about  by  the  high  tension  of  the  currents  in  the  coils,  oxygen  or 
hydrogen  being  set  free  according  to  the  direction  of  the  current. 

Mr.  Wilson  Norlb  had  noticed  that  an  enlarged  heart  had  greatly  diminished 
in  size  during  the  period  of  exposure  to  the  rays. 

Measurement  of  Light  beflected  fboh  Pbints. 

Mr.  H.  Chapman  Jones  (Hon.  Secretary)  read  a  paper  describing  A  New 
Farm,  of  Apparatiis  for  Meouuring  the  Light  reflected  from  Prints.  As  in  his 
apparatus  for  measuring  the  densities  of  plates  (brought  before  the  Society  in 
December  last),  his  aim  had  been  to  make  an  instrument  as  simple  as  potsible 
and  complete  in  itself,  comparable  in  its  completeness  and  unity  with  a 
microscope  or  a  spectroscope.  The  measuring  of  the  light  transmitted  by 
plates  and  reflected  by  prints  was  to  the  scientific  photographer  what  weighing 
was  to  the  chemist,  and  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  intitiductloc  of  simpler 
means  for  making  .such  measurements  would  cause  quantitative  photography  to 
become  more  general.  The  apparatus  was  described  as  follows  :  The  source  of 
light  isaWelsbach  burner,  and  two  mirrors — one  oneachsideof  it— give  two  beams 
of  light,  which  pass  through  two  openings  into  a  velvet-lined  box  and  illuminate 
the  patch  of  paper  to  be  tested  and  a  comparison  patch.  A  shadow  rod  is 
used,  as  in  Bumford's  method  of  photometry,  so  that  each  beam  illuminates 
only  one  of  the  patches.  The  illumination  of  the  lighter  patch  is  reduced  by 
drawing  the  mirror  back  until  the  two  are  of  equal  brightness.  Thus  the 
apparatus  did  not  measure  the  absolute  proportion  of  light  reflected,  but  the 
proportion  as  compared  with  that  reflected  from  the  white  paper  or  whatever 
might  be  taken  as  the  standanL  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  exhibited  the  instru- 
ment and  very  fully  described  it  and  also  some  experimental  measurements 
made  by  its  aid,  and  stated  that,  as  he  had  many  inquiries  concerning  his 
density  measurer,  he  had  made  arrangements  with  Messrs.  Baird  &  Tatlock, 
who  would  be  prepared  to  supply  that  apparatus  and  also  the  one  now  de- 
scribed, in  both  of  which  there  would  be  certain  mirror  improvements  that 
experience  had  shown  to  be  desirable. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debeniiam  suggested  that  the  movable  mirror  should  be  fitted 
with  a  rack  and  pinion,  so  as  to  m.ake  it  self-centering  as  it  travelled  along, 
instead  of  readjusting  it  by  hand  for  each  observation. 

Mr.  Mote  did  not  think  the  two  sides  of  an  incandescent  mantle  could  be 
depended  upon  to  give  exactly  the  same  light,  and  he  suggested  that  acetylene 
gas  would  probably  he  a  more  trustworthy  illuminant 

Mr.  Chapman  Jones  said  he  had  unsuccessfully  tried  two  or  three  ways  of 
making  the  mirror  self-adjusting,  and  would  be  very  glad  if  some  one  would 
tell  him  exactly  how  it  could  be  done;  he  found,  however,  that  there  was 
really  no  diiliculty  in  using  the  instrument  as  it  stood.  There  was  the 
possibility  of  variation  in  the  incandescent  light,  but  one  would  always  test  the 
zero  point  before  starting,  and  it  would  thus  be  ascertained  whether  the  burner 
was  giving  a  symmetrical  light.     He  had  not  tried  acetylene,  but  would  do  so. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  for  his  paper,  and  he 
then  read  a  communication  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Bbnhah  on 

A  Theory  of  the  Rontoen  Prenombha. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  science  of  magnetism,  Mr.  Benham  wrote,  it  was 
imagined  that  some  sort  of  rays  of  force  proceeded  from  the  magnet  to  the 
attracted  iron.  The  conception  of  magnetic  influeuce  as  a  radiation  was 
exploded  by  Coulomb's  experiments,  and  the  writer  suggested  that  the  Rcintgen 
■'  held  "  would  probably  soon  be  spoken  of  rather  than  the  Rontgen  rays,  and 
that  it  would  be  found  that  the  influence  w.as  akin  to  induction  and  not  to  the 
emanation  of  waves  like  those  from  a  luminous  object  or  a  reflector.  There 
was  some  d  priori  evidence  of,  at  any  rate,  a  partial  correspondence  between 
the  transparency  and  opacity  of  various  substances  in  tne  Rontgen  field 
on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  magnetic  field  on  the  other,  for  the  position 
of  a  needle  in  the  hand  might  be  indicated  not  only  by  "the  new  photo- 
graphy," but  by  simply  placing  a  card  over  the  hand,  with  a  powerful  magnet 
underneath,  and  then  strewing  iron  filings  on  the  caird.  The  filings  were  too 
unwieldy,  as  compared  with  molecules,  to  have  their  movements  modified  by 
the  varied  paramagnetic  or  dismagnetic  qualities  of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  so 
as  to  show  bones  or  internal  structure,  but  they,  nevertheless,  so  to  speak, 
"photographed"  the  needle.    He  did  not  sugjest  that  the  Rontgen  field  and 
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the  magnetic  field  were  the  same,  but  that  the  phenomenft  had  features  in 
common,  and  that  the  one  might  serve  to  illustrate  the  other  seemed  to  him 
more  than  probable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  analogy  appeared  to  offer  some 
foundation  for  a  plausible  hypothesis  regarding  the  so-called  new  light. 

Mr.  Cadett  bad  experimented  in  the  direction  of  trying  the  effect  ot  mag- 
netism on  a  photoftraphic  plate,  but  could  not  find  the  slight-st  trace  of  action. 
He  thought  the  suggestion  that  the  X  rays  should  be  called  a  "  field,  suuilar 
to  the  maguetic  field,  was  not  a  very  happy  one. 

Mr.  TowNSKND  had  made  a  large  number  of  experiments  with  a  powerlul 
electromagnet,  and  could  not  find  any  action  on  the  photographic  plate. 

The  Chairman  mentioned  an  experiment  performed  at  a  leceni  conversazione 
of  the  Eoyal  Society.  An  ordinary  bulb  was  shown  in  which  two  needles 
had  been  inserted  in  front  of  the  cathode,  and  no  particular  effect  resulted 
from  the  turning  on  of  the  cuirent ;  when  a  magnet  was  brought  near  the  tube, 
however,  both  the  needles  threw  shadows  on  the  glass,  and  the  shadows  moved 
as  the  magnet  was  turned  in  either  direction.  A  very  slight  change  in  the 
pressure  within  the  tube  caused  the  phenomenon  to  cease  .-vltogether. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

November  5, — Mr.  A.  Mackie  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Walter  E.  Woodbury,  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Times,  of  New 
York,  who  was  present,  was  welcomed. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  evening,  which  had  been  set  aside  for  a  print 
competition,  was  taken  up  in  discussing  the  regulations  concerning  the  compe- 
tition for  papers,  prints,  and  slides,  instituted  by  Mr.  Henderson,  who  had 
provided  a  sum  of  live  guineas  for  the  purpose.  The  competition  was  originally 
intended  for  the  1895-96  session,  but,  not  meeting  with  the  support  expected, 
the  period  was  extended  to  another  year,  that  is,  the  present  year.  The  point 
under  discussion  was  whether  the  same  rules  applied,  or  whether  they  dropped 
with  the  expiration  of  the  first  year,  and  as  to  the  legality  of  the  resolution 
passed  on  October  22  with  reference  to  the  grant.  Eventmlly  this  resolution 
was  rescinded,  leaving  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Wall  then  proposed  that  Judges,  who  should  be  members  of  the 
Association,  be  appointed  for  this  competition,  their  number  being  limited  to 
three. 

A  ballot  was  taken,  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Messrs.  Robert  Beckett, 
A.  Mackie,  and  E.  J.  Wall. 

A  fair  B»mber  of  prints  were  entered  for  the  competition  arranged  for  the 
evening,  and  Messrs.  Beckett,  Wall,  and  W.  E.  Woodbury  were  requested  to 
act  88  Judges ;  but,  after  an  examination  of  the  pictures,  they  reported  their 
inability  to  make  any  award. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

NovBltBBB  4, — Mr.  Frank  Haes,  one  of  the  Trustee-J,  was  in  the  chair. 

The  balance-sheet  showed  a  credit  balance  of  i7l.  odd  to  current  account, 
and  a  sum  of  160i.  invested  in  India  stock  as  a  reserve  fund.  The  Committee's 
report  referred  to  a  successful  year's  work,  and  was  adopted — as  was  the 
balance-sheet' — nem  con. 

Mr.  HoriCf  Wiliner  retired  from  the  Committee  in  accordance  with  the  rule.«, 
which  only  permits  three  consecutive  years'  service  as  a  Conamitteeniau.  The 
new  members  of  the  Committee  were  Messrs.  E.  P.  Drage,  Alex.  Mackie,  and 
W.  D.  Welford.  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  resumed  his  former  post  of  Hon.  Secretary 
and  Treisuier,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Fry  was  elected  Recorder.  All  other  oflScers 
as  before. 

The  Skcrbtary  announced  that  the  Committee  had  decided  to  institute  a 
Trade  Night,  in  order  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  display  and  demon- 
stration of  new  and  interesting  manufactures  to  the  membe-s.  The  first  three 
trade  nights  will  take  place  upon  the  first  Wednesdays  in  January,  March,  and 
May  respectively. 


waa  nominated  for  membership.  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  then  proceeded  to  give  a 
lecture  on 

The  Spectrosoopb. 

He  projected  a  spectrum  on  the  lantern  screen,  and  showed  the  effect  of 
placing  in  the  path  of  the  rays  different  coloured  glasses,  which  cut  off  different 
parts  of  the  spectrum  according  to  their  colour  and  purity.  A  chart  of  the 
spectrum  of  the  sun  and  various  metals  was  shown,  and  their  liues  pointed  out. 
A  spectroscope  was  set  upon  the  table,  and  the  sodium  line  was  seen  in  an 
ordinary  spirit  lamp  by  the  members.  He  also  showed  a  direst  vision  spectro- 
scope. Some  negatives,  showing  the  effect  of  different  screens  on  the  spectrum, 
were  put  through  the  lantern,  taken  on  ordina'y  and  different  makes  of  ortho- 
chromatic  plates.  The  Barchett  screen  was  shown  to  be  wrong  in  theory,  as 
it  did  not  give  the  value  of  the  g'een  which  was  wanted  io  landscape  work. 
In  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Cox,  he  recommended  a  screen  of  collodion  dyed 
wiih  uranine  or  naphthol  yellow  in  preference  to  the  commercial  screens, 
about  1  part  dye  to  5000  of  collodion.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Wall.  Mr.  H.  Stuart  was  elected 
chairman  for  the  ne.\t  meeting,  when  Mr.  S.  H.  Fry  will  demonstrate  Home 
Preparation  of  Mough  Bromide  Paper. 

Bichmond  Cameia.  Club. — On  the  26th  ult.,  Mr.  Cembrano  presided  at  a 
meeting  which  was  but  thinly  attended— an  unfortunate  circumstance  for  the 
members  who  stayed  away,  as  the  evening  was  of  exoeptiooal  interest.  Mr. 
Alfred  Watkins,  inventor  of  the  exposure  meter  which  bears  his  name  and. 
of  the  eikronometer,  lectured  on 

Systematic  Devblopmbht. 

Mr.  Watkins  holds  that  the  development  ot  a  negative  proceeds  by  fixed  rnles-> 
and  that  density  is  built  up  in  a  definite  ratio  from  the  first  application  of  the 
developing  agent  to  the  moment  when  development  is  completed,  and  that,  by 
noting  the  time  which  elapses  between  the  application  o'  the  developer  and 
the  first  appearance  of  the  imsgj,  the  proper  time  for  stopping  a  development 
can  be  calculated  to  a  nicety,  legard  being  had,  of  course,  to  the  nature  of  the 
developer.  Mr.  Watkins  is  master  of  his  subject,  and  demonstrated  his  theory 
by  a  series  of  highly  ioteresting  e.xperiments  and  lantern  illustrations. 

On  the  2nd  inst  (Mr.  Purcell  in  the  chair)  there  was  a  good  attendance.. 
Members'  slides  were  shown,  some  excellent  specimens  amongst  them.  Mr. 
Gibson  showed  a  series  of  views  in  the  Trcssachs  ;  Mr.  Skene  James,  some 
from  Brecon  ;  Mr.  Purcell,  some  French  and  Italian  ^nap-shots  ;  Mr.  Davis, 
Alpine  scenes ;  Mr.  Bickerton,  some  good  architectural  slides ;  and  Mr.. 
Dimsdale  some  pretty  bits  of  Devonshire  scenery. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. — At  the  last  ordinary  meeting,  held- 
at  Hanover  Hall,  Hanover  park,  Peskham,  the  President  (Mr.  F.  W.  Edwards), 
in  the  chair,  Mr.  A.  P.  Wire,  of  the  Leytoastone  Camera  Club,  attended  and 
described  a  series  of  slides  illustrative  of  A  Holiday  in  Hereford.  He  dealt 
with  all  the  points  of  interest  in  the  city,  and  afterwards  with  the  surrounding 
villiges,  Whitecross,  Weobley.  Kilpeck,  &c.  Reference  was  also  made  to  the 
dovecotes  for  which  the  county  is  famous. 

Aintree  Photograplllc  Society.— November  6. — There  was  a  good  attend- 
ance of  members  aid  iriends,  who  were  entsrtaiaed  with  an  illustrated  lecture 
on  the 

Highlands  of  Scotland, 

by  Mr.  D.  J.  Neill,  the  Sicretary.  Nine  new  members  were  enrolled,  bringing 
the  total  up  to  over  seventy,  and  others  are  expected,  especially  now  that 
suitable  rooms  have  been  provided  in  the  new  building.  A  well- equipped, 
dark  room  for  the  exclusive  use  of  members  has  been  built  to  the  plans  of 
Mr.  C.  H.  Adkins,  the  President. 

Leeds  Camera  Club. — Mr.  I'.  Elliff  (a  member  of  Uie  Committee)  gave  a 
practical  demonstration  at  the  lueeling  on  Wednesday  week  of  his  method  of 
producing 

Photo-Cekamics, 

one  of  the  oldest  and  most  charming,  yet  least-known   branches 
graphy.      An  impression  seems   to   prevail  _that  the   production 


Brixton  and  Clapbam  Camera  Club.— November  3,  Mr.  J.  W.  Coade 
(President)  in  the  chair. — Subject, 

An  Hodbwith  the  Lantbbn  Micbosgofb, 

by  Mt.  R.  G.  Mason  (Club  Lantemist).  There  w.is  a  large  attendance,  ten  new 
members  being  elected,  and  three  more  nominated.  The  Club  does  not  always 
devote  its  meetings  to  strictly  photographic  matters,  such  as  the  action  of 
developers  and  toning  baths,  or  even  to  "Art  with  a  big  A,"  but  occasionally 
gets  out  of  the  usual  routine  with  a  fixture  like  the  present.  Mr.  Mason's 
demonstrdtion  was  really  a  natural  history  lecture,  numerous  mounted  micro- 
scopical specimens  of  the  insect  and  vegetable  world  being  projected  on  the 
screen,  aad  their  peculiarities  described.  This  was  followed  by  the  projection 
of  living  specimens  taken  from  ponds  in  the  locality,  Mr.  Mason  remarking 
that  the  improvements  of  the  County  Council  made  his  -subjects  increasingly 
difficult  to  find.  However,  he  had  got  together  a  good  selection  of  water 
mites,  water  fleas,  and  other  aquatic  insects,  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
exhibits  being  the  circulation  of  blood  as  shown  in'  the  leg  of  a  frog,  and  the 
water  hjdra  stretching  out  its  tentacles  to  capture  its  prey,  and  afterwards 
devouring  the  same,  an  exhibit  so  realistic  as  to  produce  cries  of  "  shame  " 
from  a  somewhat  susceptible  member  of  the  audience.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Mason  received  cordial  thanks  for  demonstrating  a  branch  of  science  so 
inviting  in  its  photographic  possibilities.  On  the  table  were  specimens  of 
collotype  encaustic  tiles  ;  also  a  liberal  supply  of  a  useful  booklet  by  Jules 
Foerst,  F.R.P.3.,  on  Modern  Developers. 

North  Middlesex  Photograpblc  Society.— November  9,  Mr.  J.  Mcintosh 
In  the  chau:.— Mr.  Samuel  R.  Schofield,  1,  Highcroft-road,  Hornsey  Rise,  N., 


of  photo- 
of  photo- 
ceramics  is  attended  with  considerable  difficulties  and  expanse  :  but  Mr. 
Elliff  clearly  proved  the  fallacy  of  this,  and  showed  that  not  only  was  the 
process  extremely  simple  and  inexpensive,  but  thit  it  was  one  of  tlie  most 
beautiful  developments  of  our  already  fascinating  and  multifarious  art. 
Unlike  all  other  printing  processes,  the  results  are  absolutely  permanent 
and  indestructible,  not  only  to  the  action  of  light,  atmosphere,  and  acids,  Ac, 
but  also  to  the  gentle  domestic's  tender  "dusting"  and  "scrubbing  '  atten- 
tions. Briefly,  the  process  consists  of  making  a  print  from  a  positive  upon  a 
glass  plate  coited  with  certain  gummy  substances  in  conjunction  with  a  sensi- 
tive salt,  developing  the  image  by  "dusting  on"  a  finely  powdered  mineral 
pigment,  transferring  the  same  to  the  final  support,  aad  "firing"  or 
bumingin  in  a  muffle  furnace.  A  good  transparent  positive  of  the 
subject  to  he  reproduced  is  prep.ired.  A  glass  plate  is  next  coated_  with 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  following  :— No.  1.  Organ'fier :  he  Page's  fish 
glue,  1  ounce  ;  glucose,  4  ounces ;  glycerine,  4  drops  ;  water  to  10  ounces. 
No.  2.  Sensitiser :  Ammonium  bichromate,  1  ounce ;  water  to  10  ounces. 
Allow  to  stand  at  least  four  days,  and  always  filter  before  use.  When  coated, 
the  plate  can  be  dried  over  gas  or  spirit  stove  or  fire.  These  operations  must 
be  conducted  in  the  dark  room,  or  in  subdued  light.  When  perfectly  dry,  the 
sensitised  plate  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  glass  positive  in  a  printing  frame, 
and  exposed  to  daylight  for  from  one  to  thirty  minutes,  accordimg  to  density 
of  positive  and  actinicity  of  light.  Only  a  very  faint  image  is  discei-nible  when 
fully  printed  ;  but  the  same  methods  for  calrula'.ing  the  necessary  exposure 
cau  be  adopted  as  are  employed  in  carbon  printing.  As  soon  as  possible  after 
printing,  the  image  is  developed  by  dusting  over  the  somewhat  "tacky" 
surface,  by  means  of  a  camelha  r  mop.  the  ceramic  colour— a  finely  powdered 
oxide  of  iron  pigment,  contaming  a  little  "  ttux  "  to  give  brilliance.  When  the- 
image  is  fully  developed  (which  may  be  assisted  in  dry  weather  by  breathing 
upon  the  surface),  coat  with  enamel  collodion  let  down  with  equal  bulk  of. 
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ether,  scrape  roand  the  margins  to  make  a  free  edge,  and  immerse  in  water. 
In  two  or  three  minutes  the  collodion  film,  to  which  the  ceramic  colour 
adheres,  will  float  off  the  glass.  The  surface  of  the  object  to  which  the  picture 
is  to  be  transferred  is  next  coated  with  a  flux  consisting  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  fused  borax,  made  by  boiling  for  ten  minutes  ;  when  cold,  the  clear  liquid 
must  be  decanted  from  the  borax  thrown  down.  The  lilm  may  now  be  trans- 
ferred and  dried,  by  the  application  of  heat,  U'  desired.  It  is  then  inserted  in 
the  muffle  furnace  (free  from  sulphur  and  dust)  and  "fired"  until  the  colour  is 
bright.  The  objects  to  which  this  beautiful  process  may  be  applied  are  very 
numerous,  glass  and  pottery  ware  being  principally  employee!  at  the  present 
time  ;  but  there  is  a  wide  field  for  expansion,  and  ere  long  we  may  expect 
to  have  onr  homes  made  beautiful  by  photo- ceramics  in  every  imaginable 
form. 

Lsigb  FhotogTaphic  Society. — November  5,  Mr.  T.  Lee  Syms  presided. — 
The  subject  for  the  Society's  competition,  for  which  Mr.  Syms  kindly  pro- 
mised an  enlargement  to  the  winner,  was  the  Landscape  with  Figures 
competition.     This  subject  brought  such  good  work,  that  the  Judges  had 

freat  difficulty  in  deciding  the  winner  of  the  first  and  second  prizes,  and  it 
ad  to  be  decided  by  the  voting  of  all  the  members  present,  the  result  being 
Mr.  William  Hampson  was  awarded  the  first  prize,  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Moore  the 
second  prize  for  a  view,  Ifear  Alderley.  Messrs.  H.  Isherwood,  T.  Haddock, 
P.  Seddon,  and  R.  Welch  showed  work  worthy  of  .special  mention.  Mr.  T. 
Lee  Syms,  by  request,  gave  a  criticism  on  the  work,  to  assist  members  in 
improving  their  work  in  future  competitions.  The  Secretary  distributed 
samples  of  Cadett's  lightning  and  lantern  plates. 

Sheffield  FbotogTaphlc  Society. —The  newly  elected  President  (Mr. 
Tomlinson)  occupied  the  chair.  The  prints  sent  in  to  the  recent  annual 
competition  were  on  view,  and  the  Judge's  awards  made  known,  the  silver 
medal  being  secured  by  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  for  four  well-executed  whole-plate 
platino-bromide  prints  of  the  interior  of  Durham  Cathedral,  Bishop  Ryder's 
statue  (Lichfield  Cathedral),  Netley  Abbey,  and  Haddoii  Hall,  the  print  of 
Durham  Cathedral  being  specially  mentioned  by  the  Judge.  The  bronze 
medal  in  the  same  class  falls  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Lygo  for  four  capital  half-plate 
matt-surface  chloride  prints  of  Haddon  Hall,  that  of  the  ball-room  being 
greatly  praised  by  the  Judge.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the 
Judge,  Mr.  R.  Keene  (Derby),  for  making  the  awards,  and  passing  criticisms 
on  the  work  generally.  The  lantern  was  then  brought  into  reguisition,  and  the 
competition  slides  thrown  on  to  the  screen  first.  In  this  class  Mr.  J.  H.  Lyo 
again  secured  the  bronze  medal  easily  with  four  very  fine  slides,  good  alike 
both  in  quality  and  technique.  A  large  number  of  members'  slides  were  then 
put  through  the  lantern  for  criticism,  the  lantern  being  .ibly  manipulated  and 
suggestions  for  improvements  made  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Charlesworth,  who  was 
accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.— November  4,  Mr.  F.  P.  Moflat  (Presi- 
dent) in  the  chair. — Mr.  R.  H.  Bow,  C.E.,  read  a  paper  on 

The  Fehrous-oxalate  Developer, 

in  which  he  held  that,  as  a  good  all-round  developer  for  plates,  this  was  as 
good  as  any.  Mr.  Bow  explained  that  a  fresh  developer  had  a  tendency  to 
give  flat  results,  an  older  one  gave  more  contrast.  A  few  drops  of  a  weak 
solution  of  hypo  was  recommended  as  a  powerful  accelerator.  After  stating 
that  plates  developed  with  ferrous  oxalate  took  a  shorter  time  to  fix  than 
after  treatment  with  most  other  developers,  Mr.  Bow  called  attention  to  a 
point  which  he  considered  new,  viz.,  that  any  developer  which  contained  much 
bromide  caused  plates  treated  with  it  to  take  a  longer  time  to  fix  than  those 
treated  with  a  developer  wanting  in  bromide.  Mr.  James  Patbick  then  read 
a  paper,  entitled 

Stray  Thotjohts  on  Lantbbn-slide  Makdiq. 

Thin  negatives,  he  said,  such  as  were  generally  made  for  chloride  of  silver 
printing,  were  no  good  if  the  very  best  quality  of  slide  was  wanted.  The  nega- 
tive must  be  vigorous  and  full  of  gradation.  Good  composition  was  an 
essential  quality  in  a  lantern  slide,  and  in  shaping  the  picture  the  mask  should 
always  be  made  to  suit  the  subject,  and  not  the  subject  to  the  mask.  One 
brand  of  plates  should  be  Chosen  and  stuck  to.  Hydroquinone  was  a  very 
good  developer,  and  a  great  variety  of  tones  could  be  produced  by  it.  Mr. 
Fraser  said  that,  in  making  slides  by  reduction  (by  artificial  light),  he  secured 
equal  illumination  of  his  negative  without  the  aid  of  a  condenser  in  the 
following  way  :  At  each  side  of  his  negative  he  placed  an  incindescent  gas 
light,  while  directly  behind  his  negative  he  placed  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  the 
reflected  light  from  which  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  A  generator  for 
acetylene  gas  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Walls  and  Fraser,  who  showed,  through 
the  lantern,  the  light  produced  by  this  gas.  Several  members  expressed  the 
opinion  that  acetylene  gas  was  too  dangerous  to  be  used  at  home. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 
1896. 

Nov.  17-20 Hackney  Photographic  Society.    W.  F.  Fenton- Jones, 

12,  King  Edward  Road,  Hackney. 

,,     26,  27 Romford  and  District  Photographic  Society.    A.  John 

Ormiston,  4,  Laurie-square,  Romford. 
,,     30-Dec.  1,  2  ...  North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society. 

December  3,  4 Aintree  Photographic  Society.    E.  P.  Heron,  2  Tilney- 

street,  Orrell  Park,  Aintree,  Liverpool. 

„        28-31 Borough    Polytechnic    Photographic    Society.      P.    C. 

Comford,  103,  Borough-road,  S.E. 
Dec.  1896- Jan.  1897  Bristol  International.     Hon.  Secretary,  20,  Berkeley- 
square   Clifton,  Bristol. 


1897. 
January  14,  16 


Weymouth  and  District  Camera  Club. 
10,  Newberry-terrace,  Weymouth. 


patent  i^elujst. 


E.  C.  Bennett 


'fHK  followbu;  applications  for  Patents  were  made  betweas  October  28  amd- 

NOV.  4  1896:— 
PHOTOORAPHIC  ArPARATUS.— No.  22,627a.       "  Improvements  in  or  relating 

to  Apparatus  for  use  in  Taking  Photographic  Pictnres."    H.  J.  Huxzi. 
Dbvilopino. — No.    23,781.      "Improvements  in  Photographic   Developing 

Apparatus."    J.  MclNKBS  Skinnxb. 
Copying  Process. — No.  23,831.     "A  Method  of  Heprodacing  an  Autograph 

or  Design  upon  Photographic  Prints  Direct  from  the  Original  Copy." 

W.  Tylor. 
Hand  Camera.  —No.  23,640.    ' '  A  Magazine  Hand  Camera. "  Henry  PbaDBAu. 
Sinks. — No.  23,842.     "Improvement  in  Lavatories  and  Sinks  for  Hospital 

Surgical  Photographic  and  Other  Purposes."    T.  W.  Twyford. 
Lanterns. — No.  24,112.      "An  Improvement  in  Magic  Lanterns  whereby 

Dissolving  Views  can  be  Shown  with  a  Single  Lantern  and  Instantly 

Focusscd  on  a  Perpendicular  Screen."     Complete  specification.     H.  L. 

Ha-stinos. 
Cameras. — No.  24,269.     "  Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras."     Com* 

municated  by  F.  A.  Bownell.   The  Eastman  Photooraphic  Materials  • 

Company,  Limited. 
Photo-Mechanical  Process.— No.  24,273.     "  Improved  Means  or  Method  of 

Producing  Designs  (Photographs  or  Drawings)  by  Combining  Vitreoua 

Enamel  or  Equivalent  Substance  into  and  with  Photo-Mechanical  Process 

Blocks  and  Electro-types."    Thomas  Symmons. 
Cameras.— No.  24,368.     "  Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameriw."    W.  H. 

Tomkinson. 


CotrejSiJonlrence* 


'  CorresponcUnts  should  newr  v^rite  on  both  9ide%  of  the  paper.    So  notict  i»  takM- 
0/  communications  unless  the  nanus  and  addressee  of  the  vrittn  are  (iiwn. 


COLOUR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  make  any  comments  on' 
Mr.  Bennetto's  statements,  re  "Colour  Photography."  It  is  evidently 
impossible  to  disoass  the  relative  merits  of  a  secret  process,  and  a  tally 
published  process,  which  produce  substantially  the  same  result ;  but  I 
cannot  allow  a  gross  misstatement  about  my  own  method  to  go 
uncorrected. 

There  can  be  no  good  excuse  for  the  statement  that  my  method  ha* 
inherent  defects  which  "  entirely  destroy  the  truth  of  the  original  colours, 
a  disagreeable  monochrome  running  throughout  the  whole  picture,"  &c, 
&o.  My  prints  are  as  shEirp  as  the  best  carbon  prints.  The  gelatine  of 
each  print  in  its  thickest  part  is  considerably  thinner  than  the  film  on  an 
ordinary  gelatino-bromide  plate,  and  practically  colourless  after  the 
treatment  which  it  receives  before  immersing  in  the  dye  solution.  Tha 
aniline  dyes  used  for  two  of  the  prints  are  quite  permanent  in  the  sealed 
prints.  The  third  print  is  coloured  by  prussian  blue,  wliicli  is  usually 
classed  as  a  permanent  colour,  and,  although  not  really  quite  permanent, 
is  probably  more  so  than  any  other  dye  of  the  right  colour.  In  short,  I< 
see  no  reason  for  thinking  that  Mr.  Bennetto's  prints  can  be  better  than  ■ 
my  own. 

All  that  I  know  about  Mr.  Bennetto's  work  is  that  he  wrote  to  me  some 
months  ago,  saying  that  be  had  worked  out  an  improved  method  of 
making  colour  prints  from  three  negatives,  and  that  he  wished,  if 
possible,  to  obtain  one  of  my  photo-chromoscope  cameras  for  making  the 
three  negatives  on  one  plate. 

If  Mr.  Bennetto's  triple-colour  print  is  in  a  single  film,  the  idea  is  not 
new,  but  the  working  details  may  be.  If  the  resiUt  is  accurate  in  colour, 
and  "  as  easy  to  produce  as  an  ordinary  silver  print,"  the  method  will 
stand  on  its  own  merits,  and  he  need  not  resort  to  questionable  methods 
of  crying  his  wares. — I  am,  yours,  Ac,  F.  E.  Ivn. 

119,  Sliaftesbury-avenue,  London,  W.C.,  November  6,  1896. 

[We  can  corroborate  all  that  Mr.  Ives  says  of  the  sharpness  and' 
the  purity  of  colour  of  the  results  produced  by  his  method. — Eds.] 


ACETYLENE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  experience  that  Mr.  Enowles  relates  is  interesting, 
and  I  hope  that  he  will  let  us  have  farther  details  of  the  incident.    I 
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'have  written  to  him,  offering  to  arrange  for  the  communication  of  a  more 
•eomplete  aooonnt  of  the  matter  to  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  if  he 
-is  willing  so  to  favour  the  Society. 

My  remarks  at  the  meeting  he  refers  to  were  made  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  exception  to  the  comparison  of  acetylene  to  dynamite,  as  being 
likely  to  exaggerate  in  the  minds  of  those  present  the  actual  danger  in  the 
•use  of  acetylene.  I  referred  only  to  the  apparatus  then  before  the 
meeting,  and  said  that  the  danger  of  the  copper  compound  of  acetylene 
when  produced  in  small  quantities,  as,  for  example,  in  the  brass  cocks 
and  burners  of  such  fittings  as  were  shown,  was  not,  so  far  as  experience 
appears  to  indicate,  in  the  explosion  of  the  copper  compound  itself,  but 
■rather  in  the  possibility  (when  that  exists)  of  its  firing  an  explosive  mix- 
'tore  of  gas  and  air. — I  am,  yours,  <feo..  Chapman  Jones. 

November  6,  1896. 


THE   CAEEIAGE   OF  CILCIUM  CABBIDE. 
To  the  Editoes. 

(Jentlemen,  —Perhaps  you  will  give  me  some  mformation  regarding 
"the  carriage  of  calcium  carbide  by  the  railway  companies. 

I  had  a  parcel  of  7  lbs.  sent  me  the  other  day,  the  charge  for  which 
was  so  excessive  that  I  had  to  refuse  delivery  of  it.  On  calling  at  the 
raHway  agent's  office,  he  informed  me  that  the  railway  companies  only 
carried  calcium  carbide  under  the  following  conditions : — To  be  packed 
in  an  air-tight  tin,  placed  in  a  strong  wooden  box  or  iron  drum,  and  not 
to  be  placed  in  closed  van  or  in  the  companies'  closed  aheds,  at  the 
owner's  risk,  charged  the  highest  rates,  and  the  contents  declared  in  a 
form  supplied  for  the  purpose,  under  a  penalty  of  20J. 

The  railway  company  to  which  I  refer,  the  Great  North  of  Scotland 
Bailway  Company,  are  so  excessive  in  their  charges  that  the  traders  of 
this  town  own  two  steamers  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  their  goods 
between  Leith  and  Aberdeen,  so  as  to  escape  the  railway  charges. 

If  these  restrictions  are  not  enforced  on  every  line,  I  should  still  he 
able  to  get  calcium  carbide ;  but,  as  it  is,  I  am  practically  debarred  from 
using  it. 

I  should  be  obliged  if  you  would  let  me  know  how  to  proceed  in  the 
■  oircnmstanoes. — I  am,  yours,  <fee. ,  Jas.  L.  Bkown. 

32,  St.  Andrew-street,  Peterhead,  November  6. 

[This  is  a  matter  upon  which  we  invite  the  remarks  and  experience 
•  of  our  readers. — Ed.] 


UNFAIR  COMPETITION. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gesxlemek, — I  was  very  pleased  to  see  and  fnlly  endorse  the  senti- 
•aaents  of  Mr.  Victor  Thomas  in  a  recent  issue  re  a  beautiful  life-size 
three-quarter  length  portrait  for  68.  6<J.  as  advertised  by  the  proprietors 
-<3i  two  halfpenny  papers. 

I  think  photographers,  after  this,  should  boycott  these  papers  by  not 
Xmrohasing  them  in  the  future.  I,  for  one,  have  fully  made  up  my  mind 
not  to  do  so,  and  I  think  all  other  brother  photographers  should  act  like- 
wise. W.  G.  S. 


To  the  Editors. 

Genilemes, — The  letter  published  on  page  719,  "Re  Unfair  Com- 
petition," may,  I  think,  just  as  well  be  headed  "  Parler  pour  ne  rien  dire." 
Headers  of  your  British  Jodbkal  of  Photoorapht  do  not  read  probably 
much  of  these  halfpenny  papers,  and  certainly  the  contrary  happens  with 
the  very  great  majority,  that  is,  readers  of  the  newspapers  do  not  read  The 
British  Jochkal  of  Photoqeaphy,  and  then  what  is  the  use  of  your  fair 
complainant's  letter  ?    We  all  know?  that  she  is  perfectly  right,  but  are 
the  artisti,  who  are  fini»hing  these  pictures,  not  as  much  to  blame,  if  not 
•more  even  than  the  editors  of  the  newspapers  ?     I  would  even  bet  that 
the  idea  has  not  originated  with  the  editor,  bat  with  the  photographer 
supplying  the  enlargements.     I  can  very  well  see  the  editor  in  his  office, 
receiving  the  visit  of  the  photographer,  who  proposes  the  scheme,  and 
offers  in  exchange  of  advertisements  and  goodwill,  so  much  royalty  on 
every  order  (which,  by  the  way,  reduces  the  result  to  much  less  than 
•■6».  6A),  but  I  cannot  as  well  imagine  the  editor  running  about  to  find  the 
photographer,  or  several  of  them,  and  the  numerous  crayon  artists 
necessary  for  the  work,  besides  the  rooms  necessary,  &a. ,  and  the  outlay  of 
money.     Mind  you,  I  do  not  defend  or  praise  the  editor,  but  I  do  not 
think  he  is  to  blame  so  much,  and  probably  less,  than  the  brother 
photographer.     Let  every  one  have  his  due.    Newspapers  carry  on  to-day 
a  business  just  as  well  as  any  other  business,  and  what  else  is  it  than  a 
regular  business,  this  vast  amount  of  advertising,  taken  at  different  rates, 
according  to  quality  (read  amount  of  subscribers)  and  quantity  ? 

Are  you  perfectly  sure  that  the  diary  scheme  and  photographs  for 
notliing,  of  which  so  much  was  spoken  about  lately,  was  not  originated 
somewhat  similarly  by  a  brother  photographer,  friendly  to  Mr.  Editor. 
Of  oouise,  this  does  muoh  harm  to  photographers,  but  I  am  afraid  this 


controversy,  and  writing  about  it,  does  in  the  end  more  harm  than  good, 
calling  attention  to  facts  which  may  remain  unknown  with  a  great  many 
otherwise.  It  advertises  the  scheme  more  extensively,  and  stops  none  of 
it. 

Supposing  your  fair  complainant's  father  had  a  splendid  run  of  business, 
and  an  advertiser  of  some  goods  would  ask  for  permission  to  hang  a  frame 
in  his  parlour,  under  the  understanding  that,  on  every  invoice  sold,  he 
would  pay  him  a  fair  allowance  for  his  permission,  I  hardly  think  he 
would  refuse,  however  it  would  not  be  at  all  in  his  line  of  business,  yet  a 
frame  in  his  parlour  amounts  to  the  same  as  an  advertisement  in  the 
newspaper,  and  he  would  not  think  doing  any  harm  to  other  manufacturers 
of  the  same  line  of  goods. 

Is  it  not  an  English  saying,  "Business  is  business?"  This  has  been 
stretched,  some  may  think,  to  "  Unfair  business  is  business,  anyhow," 
but  some  others  don't.    I  am,  yours,  &o.,  A.  Levx. 

4,  Avenue  Pinel,  AsniSres,  (Seine),  November  6,  1896. 


A  TIT-BIT. 
To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen, — 'Tis  from  the  serious  Atheneeum,  and  the  more  enjoyable 
because  of  its  origin.     Their  critic  found  out — or  he  thought  he  knew ! 

On  page  608,  col.  2,  of  the  issue  of  the  31st  ult.  of  the  above-mentioned 
literary  periodical  appears  a  review  of  the  Cathedrals  of  England  and 
Wales  through  a  Camera  (Birmingham  :  J.  L.  AUday),  which,  of  course, 
caught  a  roving  photographic  eye— focus  unknown.  In  this  paragraph 
occurs  the  following  deliciously  unique  titbit :  "  Being,  generally  speak- 
ing, on  an  almost  uniform  scale,  the  prints  afford  something  like  a 
notion  of  the  comparative  size  of  each  of  the  churches.  The  smallness 
of  St.  Asaph,  for  instance,  enables  the  student  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
vastness  of  St.  Paul's.  The  simple  dignity  of  Carlisle  offers  a  contrast 
to  the  leanness  of  Truro  1 " 

Criticism  here  would  be  more  than  superfluous ;  but  the  joke  is  too 
good  to  enjoy  alone,  so  through  your  columns  I  pass  it  on,  and  perhaps 
thus  back  again  to  the  Athenaeum.  J  K.  B.  M. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SALON. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  went  to  see  the  Salpn  on  the  second  day  that  it  was 
opened,  and  the  impression  that  was  left  on  my  mind  was  that  the  char- 
woman, who  had  been  deputed  to  stick  on  the  label  numbers,  after  having 
affixed  most  of  them  on  the  right-hand  side,  had  changed  her  mind  and 
reaffixed  them  on  the  left,  but,  unfortunately,  had  forgotten  to  wash  oft 
the  paste  or  gum,  and,  in  one  case,  had  left  the  remains  of  a  portion  of 
the  ticket  on  the  mount. 

I  did  not  think  the  Exhibition  worth  visiting  again,  but  this  morning, 
as  I  was  passing,  I  thought  I  would  look  in  to  see  if  my  former  impression 
was  confirmed.  I  found  the  same  gummy  marks  on  the  glasses  of  the 
frames,  the  same  remains  of  a  ticket.  Surely,  if  it  is  worth  while  having 
the  Exhibition,  it  is  worth  the  while  of  taking  a  little  trouble  to  see  that 
the  pictures  are  properly  exhibited.  Fortunately,  it  closed  on  Saturday ; 
but  the  Exhibition  in  Pall  Mall,  which  is  still  open,  is  muoh  more  worth 
a  visit,  in  my  humble  opinion,  than  the  Salon. 

I  enclose  my  card. — I  am,  yours,  &o.,  11. 

November  5,  1896. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Henry  W.  Bennett  goes  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in 
his  letter  to  you  last  week  to  prove  what  is  at  the  outset  very  evident. 
The  Committee  of  the  Photographic  Salon  being  composed  of  men  who 
are  admittedly  the  leading  pictorial  photographers  of  the  day,  work  from 
their  hands  must  necessarily  be  the  principal  feature  of  an  Exhibition  of 
the  best  examples  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Bennett  says  that,  out  of  339  frames,  189  are  contributed  by 
members  of  the  "Ring,"  and  then  asks  if  it  is  reasonable  or  fair  to  invite 
photographers  to  send  in  their  best  work  when  it  has  so  little  chance  of 
being  accepted  ?  Is  not  the  very  difficulty  of  getting  work  accepted  an 
inducement  to  outsiders  to  try  ?  or  does  Mr.  Bennett  think  it  is  more 
satisfactory  or  more  satisfying  to  send  in  one's  work  to  an  Exhibition 
where  the  competition  is  not  so  keen,  and  consequently  the  chances  of 
being  hung  are  greater  ?  It  is,  I  think,  generally  held  that  that  is  most 
worth  winning  which  is  most  difficult  to  win.  Mr.  Bennett  would  have 
us  believe  that  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  refers  to  the  Exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society  as  being  more  representative  than  that 
at  the  Dudley  Gallery.  There  is  certainly  more  variety,  and  the  Exhi- 
bition is  distinctly  a  better  one  than  any  the  Society  has  held  for  some 
time  past ;  but,  as  many  of  the  leading  pictorial  workers  are  absent,  I 
fail  to  see  how  the  Exhibition  can  represent  the  best  work  of  the  year. 
There  is  more  opportunity  at  the  Royal  for  the  lesser  lights  in  the  photo- 
graphic world  to  get  their  works  hung,  but  whether  it  is  better  to  ba 
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amongst  the  brightest  of  the  lesser,  or  the  lea'^t  of  the  brighter  lights,  ii  a 
question  which  every  photographtr  mast  answer  for  himself. — I  am, 
years,  &e.,  Cbarleh  Mohs. 

Coombe-road,  Croydon,  November  7,  1896. 


To  the  Editobb. 


Gentlemen, — In  your  columns  of  last  week  I  notice  another  com- 
plainant, one  signing  himself  Henry  W.  Bennett,  who  protests  against 
the  alleged  unfairness  of  the  Salon  Committee  in  sending  invitations  to 
contribute  and  then  not  accepting  what  is  sent  in.  Now,  if  these  in- 
dignant persons  would  point  to  any  single  word  or  sentence  in  the  Salon 
prospectus  which  even  implies  an  "  invitation  to  contribute,"  it  might 
make  things  clearer.  Beyond  the  "  Conditions  of  Entry,"  the  list  of  the 
Committee,  and  the  Entry  Form  itself,  the  only  other  printed  matter  on 
the  prospectus  is  as  follows  : — 

"The  Photographic  Salon,  1896  (fourth  year),  will  be  held  at  the  Dudley 
Gallery,  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  London,  W.,  from  September  24  tor 
November  7,  1896. 

"  The  aim  of  the  Committee,  whose  names  are  given  above,  is  to  exhibit 
only  that  class  of  work  in  pictorial  photography  in  which  there  is  distinct 
evidence  of  personal  artistic  feeling  and  execution. 

"Careful  consideration  will  be  given  to  all  pictare3  entered  for  exhibition, 
and  a  selection  of  works  of  pictorial  merit  made  by  the  Committee.  Pictures 
which  have  already  been  publicly  exhibited  in  London  will  not  be  accepted. 
Pictures  sent  for  exhibition  to  any  other  Exhibition  open  in  London  at  the 
same  period  are  liable  also  to  be  disqualifled. 

"  No  awards  are  offered,  and  no  charge  made  to  exhibitors. 

' '  Exhibitors  will  be  entitled  to  a  season  ticket. 

"  Arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  sale  of  pictures,  if  desired,  and  a  com- 
mission of  fifteen  per  cent,  will  be  charged  on  sales  effected." 

It,  therefore,  Mr.  Bennett,  or  any  one  elae,  says  an  "  invitation  to  con- 
tribute "  was  sent,  that  statement  is  untrue. 

Mr.  Bennett  also  states  :  "  Merit  alone  does  not  secure  admission  to 
this  Exhibition,  and  that  the  absence  of  merit  does  not  of  necessity 
involve  rejection,  as  a  glance  at  the  walla  each  year  will  show." 

This,  as  an  expression  of  personal  opinion,  no  one  need  begrudge  the 
writer,  but,  expressed  thus  publicly,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it 
charges  the  Committee  with  one  of  two  things — either  they  are  guilty  of 
scandalous  breach  of  faith  amounting  to  rascality,  or  else  they  are  in- 
competent to  judge  or  select. 

In  the  first  case,  Mr.  Bennett  should  remember  that  a  great  propor- 
tion of  those  forming  the  Salon  Committee  are  also  respected  members  of 
that  Society  which,  by  calling  himself  "  ardent  Koyalist,"  I  presume  he 
wishes  to  support ;  they  are  Eilso  men  of  position  and  good  repute.  Does 
Mr.  Bennett  understand  what  this  means  ? 

Secondly,  the  Committee  is  composed  largely  of  those  photographers 
whom  the  public,  the  general  Press,  the  photographic  Press,  and  photo- 
graphers generally  have  awarded  positions  in  the  very  first  rank — men 
who  are  asked  to  judge,  to  lecture,  to  write,  to  exhibit,  all  over  the  world 
—thus  showing  the  confidence  usually  reposed  in  them.  They  select  the 
best  from  the  whole  of  the  works  sent  in,  and  these  are  hung  according  as 
space  permits.  Mr.  Bennett  does  not  agree  with  the  judgment  of  these 
gentlemen,  which,  after  all,  is  not  in  the  least  surprising,  nor  of  much 
importance. 

Like  many  others,  Mr.  Bennett  appears  to  regard  the  Salon  Committee 
and  The  Linked  Ring  as  synonymous,  for  which  he  has  no  authority 
whatever,  and  further  he  would  seem  to  affect  some  knowledge  as  to 
"  articles  of  faith"  among  the  "Links,"  all  of  which  is  pure  fabrication 
and  a  not  very  reputable  performance  either. 

Your  discontented  correspondent  complains  that  forty-three  "  mem- 
bers "  have  contributed  189  works,  which  I  should  have  thought  was  not 
a  very  large  average  for  well-known  workers,  and  one  might  fairly  well 
assume  that  in  whatsoever  "selected"  Exhibition  those  forty-three 
"  members  "  showed  they  would  hardly  have  had  less  accepted ;  as  one 
who  had  five  frames  rejected,  I  have  the  impertinence  to  think  they 
might  have  accepted  more  ! 

The  Pall  Mall  and  the  Salon  are  both  equally  "  open  "  Exhibitions, 
but  perhaps,  as  things  are  at  present,  the  chance  of  being  accepted  and 
hung  at  the  former  is  greater,  because  of  the  fact  that  qoite  a  number  of 
exliibitors  do  not  send  at  all,  while  at  the  Salon  there  is  nothiug  like  the 
same  abstention. 

Suppose,  for  inatance,  there  had  been  no  Salon  this  year,  and  those 
same  forty-three  exhibitors  had  sent  twelve  pictures  each  to  Pall  Mall, 
my  own  impression  is  that  more  than  189  works  from  them  would  have 
been  ,  accepted — not  perhaps  the  identical  works  which  the  Salon  would 
have  taken,  because  probably  the  respective  Committees  judge  from  a 
different  standpoint. 

It  would  be  a  happy  thing.  Sir,  if  you  and  those  of  us  who  have  the 
control  of  contemporary  columns  could  agree  together  to  suppress  all 
letters  from  private  persons  attacking  either  the  Pall  Mall  Exhibition  or 
the  Salon  ;  they  seem  to  invariably  emanate  from  persons  whom  some 
imaginary  grievance  has  rendered  spiteful,  and  their  sentiments  are  not, 


I  believe,  re-eohoed  by  responsible  persons  of  either  Exhibition  ;  and  at 
oonolusion  I  would  like  to  say  that,  whilst  Mr.  Bennett  has  done  me  the 
honour  to  refer  to  me  as  a  member  of  the  Salon  Committee  and  u 
Editor  of  the  Amateur  Photographer,  I  write  this  only  as  a  private 
individual,  and  without  any  wish  to  involve  othen  who  may  or  may  not 
agree  with  me. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A.  Hobslbt  Hihtoh. 

November^,  189G. 


'■  To  the  EniTOBg. 

Oemtlehek, — I  do  not  think  the  subject  of  Mr.  Evans's  letter  in  yooz- 
issue  of  the  6tb  inst.  is  of  suiBcient  public  interest  to  warrant  a  detailed 
,  explanation  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

I  must,  however,  correct  two  statements  of  fact. 

It  is  not  the  fact  that  the  pictures  referred  to  were  sent  to  Mr.  Evani'e 
address  by  me  or  by  my  instructions,  and  I  am  sure  he  holds  no  reoeipt. 
from  us  of  the  sum  of  2s,  paid  by  his  housekeeper. 

It  is  not  the  fact  that  Mr.  Evans  has  been  invited  to  show  at  the  Salon 
from  the  very  first,  as  he  says  he  has,  or  that  be  has  ever  been  invited  to 
exhibit  at  all. 

My  connexion  with  the  Salon  brings  me  a  large  correspondence,  and 
into  relation  with  a  considerable  number  of  persona.  Donbtless,  Mr. 
Evans's  correspondence  is  also  very  large.  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted 
to  flatter  myself  that  those  who  best  know  us  both  will  be  easily  able  to 
form  a  correct  judgment  upon  the  probable  merits  of  the  case. 

That  Mr.  Evans  has  transferred  the  favour  of  his  correspondence  from 
myself  to  you.  Sir,  is  a  matter  of  which  I  should  be  the  last  to  oomplain ;. 
bat  I  must  beg  to  be  excused  from  any  farther  replies. — I  am,  yours,  &o., 

AuilED  liiBSMLL. 

63,  St.  James' s-ttreet,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W.,  November  10,  1896. 


THE  AINTEEE  EXHIBITION. 
To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  kindly  remind  readers  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
Journal  that  all  entry  forms  from  intending  competitors  in  the  five  open 
classes  should  be  received  by  me  not  later  than  November  21,  and 
oblige,  yours  faithfully,  E.  P.  Heron. 

2,  TUney- street,  Ainlree,  near  Liverpool,  November  7,  1896. 


^n^iotvfi  to  ®orrejE{ponlTent)e{. 


*,*  All  mattera  Mended  for  the  text  portion  of  thit  Joubnal,  incltidim 
<iueries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editobs,  The  Bbitish  Joubkal  or 
Photoobapht,"  2,  Fork-street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  to 
thit  enswres  delay, 

*,*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com- 
munications through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  anmoered  wdeu  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

•»*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  afeari 
should  be  addressed  to  Mesrrs,  Heury  Greenwood  &  Ca,  2,  Tork-street, 
Covent  Oarden,  London, 


Photoobafhs  Registbbbd  : — 

Robert  William  Howes,  East  Dereham.— Tici)  photoyroplu  of  Clare  SevM  Bead,  IStq, 

Weber  &  Ooggins,  Cleveland  Studio,  London-road,  Bracknell,  Berkshire.— Pliot*.- 
graph  of  their  Boyal  Highneues  tin  I>ul:«  and  Duehesa  of  Teek. 


Princess  Peace. — See  under  Blx  Cathedr&. 

Tones.— Toning.  Please  say  definitely  the  paper  you  mean,  and  not  bv 
letters,  as  more  than  one  piper  is  known  under  those  initials.  We  shaU 
then  be  able  to  help  you. 

Gelatine  Papers.— A.  C.  Rosen.  Gelatino-chloride  papers  will  not  stand 
the  same  treatment  as  regards  washing  in  hot  water  as  albumen.  Hot 
water  must  not  be  used  with  these  papers.  The  "hypo  salts"  can  be 
washed  out  with  cold  water,  without  the  use  of  hot. 

Hand-camera  Lens.— C.  Cox.  What  is  generally  known  as  a  "wide-angle 
lens  "  is  not  suitable  for  a  hand  camera  at  this  time  of  year.  Lenses  of 
that  class  have  a  small  angular  aj/erture,  and  are  therefore  slow  ia 
action.    The  largest  aperture  of  this  type  of  lens  is  usually  about  f-l& 
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"W.  J.  Barkkb. — Sorry  we  can  giTe  you  no  further  information  than  that  con-   ■ 
tained   in  the  paragraph  you  quote.     Were  we  ourselves   trying  the 
method,  we  should  apply  the  ammonium  tartrate  after  the  acid  bath. 
We  do  not  think  any  chemical  danger  would  arise  ;  but  as  to  whether 
all  traces  of  the  iron  salt  would  be  removed  we  can  hazard  no  opinion. 

iiAUTKBN  SuDKS.— CHARiNa  Cboss.  The  slide  sent  in  is  far  too  dense  even 
for  the  Camera  Club  lantern.  Why  not  make  two  or  three  slides  from 
the  same  negative,  of  varying  density,  and  try  them  at  the  Club  one 
evening  befoie  printing  the  lot  ?  If  the  slides  are  too  dense  for  the 
electric  light,  they  will  be  much  too  dense  for  any  other  light. 

-CkuOKiD  Albumen  PBiurg.— W.  Ajston.  Much  of  the  vtry  highly  glazed 
albumen  paper  is  prone  to  aack  if  allowed  to  curl  up  as  it  dries,  when 
it  is  unrolled.  This  may  be  prevented  in  two  ways.  First  by  mounting 
the  I  rints  while  they  are  wet ;  second,  by  drying  them  between  blotting- 
paper,  so  that  they  are  kept  tlat  the  while. 

'IiMIB  FOR  Groups.— T.  Burrows.  The  orthographic  lens  is  an  excellent  lens 
for  some  purposes.  You  will  find  it  admirably  suited  for  groups  out  of 
doors  or  in  the  studio.  For  such  purposes,  for  lai^e  sizes,  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  portrait  combination,  and,  being  longer  in  focus,  will 
answer  your  purpose  best  of  the  two. 

-CHA.BQSS  kor  Photo-jucbooraphic  WottK. — There  are  no  fixed  charges  for 
this  class  of  work  any  more  than  for  any  other  ;  but,  being  of  a  highly 
technical  nature,  it  is  always  charged  pretty  high.  For  the  work  speci- 
fied, if  It  be  skilfully  done,  we  should  suggest  from  five  to  ten  guineas  ; 
mediocre  work  proportionately  less. 

'.South  Amibica. — Printer.  We  are  not  aware  what  are  the  salaries  paid  to 
assistants  in  the  Argentine  ;  but,  judging  from  the  work  we  have  seen 
from  there,  we  should  not  advise  any  one  to  go  out  with  the  idea 
of  obtaining  an  engagement  unless  he  is  up  to  the  highest  possible 
work. 

ililQHTlNO.— Beginner.  The  portraits  Nos.  1  and  2  are  better  than  the  others, 
but  they  want  more  shadows.  There  is  too  much  top  and  front  light. 
In  lighting  the  subjects  there  are  no  definite  rules  for  arranging  the 
blinds.  That  must  depend  upon  the  type  of  subject  to  be  illuminated 
and  the  light  at  the  time.  A  bright  cloud  here  or  there  will  often 
necessitate  a  rearrangement  of  the  blinds. 

©iscousTS.— H.  B.  If  one  house  allows  you  a  discount  off  their  list  prices,  it 
is  no  reason  why  other  houses  should  do  the  same.  As  an  amateur,  we 
see  no  reason  why  you  should  expect  a  discount  at  all.  We  hope  you 
have  not  represented  yourself  as  a  professional  to  the  house  from 
which  you  succeed  in  obtaining  a  discount.  That  would  not  be 
honourable. 

jiaEEEMENT  FOR  SERVICES. — Opeeatob.  If  there  is  a  duly  executed  agree- 
ment for  your  services  to  the  end  of  March  next,  you  cannot  be  dis- 
charged now  under  the  plea  that  there  is  not  work  enough  for  you 
during  the  winter  months.  An  agreement  is  an  agreement,  and  it  is 
binding  on  both  parties  to  it.  You  can  certainly  claim  your  salary,  and 
get  it,  up  to  the  end  of  the  term.     The  County  Court  will  settle  that. 

Photooravure. — D.  DENaAN.  If  the  negative  image,  when  developed  on  the 
copper  plate,  shows  blisters,  it  will  be  of  no  use  to  etch  it,  as  the 
blisters  will  show  on  the  copper  when  the  image  is  bitten  in.  The 
blisters  are  due  to  faults  in  the  manipulations,  but  in  what  way  it  is 
impossible  to  indicate,  as  there  are  many  causes  from  which  they  may 
arise.     With  fuller  details  we  m'ght  aid  you. 

Acetylene. — W.  Borer.  Acetjlene,  under  the  best  conditions  we  have  seen 
it  used,  will  not  compare  with  the  oxycalcium  light  in  the  lantern,  nor  is 
it  claimed  for  it  that  it  will.  With  regard  to  its  safety  in  inexperienced 
hands,  we  can  add  nothing  more  than  has  already  appeared  in  the 
Journal.  In  experienced  bands — those  who  understand  its  jiroperties, 
&c.— it  is  doubtless  as  safe  as  any  othtr  light. 

■Insolublb  Gelatine. — T.  Dillon  writes :  "I  have  tried  to  make  gelatine  in- 
soluble by  the  addition  of  chrome  alum,  but  cannot.  If  I  add  a  large 
quantity  of  the  alum  to  a  solution  of  gelatine,  it  coagulates  into  a  stringy 
mass.  If  I  add  less,  it  gives  a  film  which,  when  dry,  absorbs  water, 
though  it  does  not  dissolve  in  hot  water." — Although  chrome  alum 
renders  gelatine  insoluble,  it  does  not  prevent  its  absorbing  it  with 
long  soaking. 

iBSFAiRS. — B.  J.  A.  As  the  lease  you  hold  stipulates  that  the  tenant  is  to 
keep  the  premises  in  thorough  repair,  and  the  lease  was  transferred  to 
you  by  the  landlord  from  the  one  from  whom  you  purchased  the  busi- 
ness, you  are,  of  course,  liable  for  all  dtlapidations,  notwithstanding 
that  the  jilace  was  out  of  lepair  when  you  took  it  over  from  the  previous 
tenant.  Had  the  landlord  not  accepted  you  as  a  tenant,  he  would  have 
had  to  look  to  the  one  to  whom  he  granted  the  lease  for  the  repairs. 

•Copmra  A  Picture.— A.  H.  Cade  sajs:  "I  am  asked  to  copy  two  of  the 
original-proof  engravings  of  DoriS  —  Christ  'Leaving  the  PTcetorimn. 
May  I  ask  if  you  know  whethtr  the  copyright  has  expired,  or  shall  I  be 
rendering  myself  liable  to  damages  if  1  make  a  copy  ?" — In  reply  :  We 
are  under  the  impression  that  the  copj  right  of  the  picture  referred  to 
has  not  run  out.  Our  correspondent  had,  therefore,  better  ascertain  for 
himself  before  lunuing  any  risks,  which  he  certainly  would  do  in  copy- 
ing the  picture. 


Phabuacbutical  Pebsbcutions. — Dealer.  On  the  whole,  you  were  wise  to 
pay  the  penalty  and  the  solicitor's  charges,  so  far  as  your  pocket  waa 
concerned,  for  it  would  probably  have  cost  you  more  had  the  case  gone 
into  court.  Pos^ibly  not,  however,  as  the  County  Court  Judges  are 
getting  to  be  very  much  against  the  Society's  vexatious  proceedings. 
You  have  our  sympathy,  as  you  evidently  sinned  unwittingly.  No  good 
would  result  from  the  insertion  of  your  letter,  particularly  as  some  time 
has  elapsed  since  you  settled  with  the  Society. 

Photographic  Societies.— F.  E.  F.  says:  "  You  would  greatly  oblige  me  It 
you  let  me  know  the  addresses  of  a  few  London  photographic  clubs  or 
societies  which  take  amateurs  as  members,  also  kindly  let  me  know 
what  the  subscriptions  would  be  to  become  a  member — a  beginner  who 
wishes  to  perfect  himself." — In  reply  :  Better  consult  the  list  of  societies 
in  our  Almanac.  The  subscriptions  range  from  hs.  to  U.  5s.  per 
annum.  If  you  care  to  call  upon  us  any  morning  between  ten  and  one, 
we  would  advise  you  in  the  matter. 

Lens. — W.  W.  Williams  :  "  I  am  writing  to  ask  you  kind  advice  in  choosing 
a  lens  for  a  quarter-plate  stand  camera,  capable  of  doing  all-round  work, 
such  as  landscapes,  ne&r  and  distant  objects,  interiors,  architecture,  &c. 
I  am  going  abroad  for  sonic  months,  and  must  needs  make  my  luggage 
as  portable  as  possible.  Would  the  new  auastigmats  answer  the  purpose, 
or  would  it  be  necessary  to  carry  several  lenses?" — In  reply  :  The  Con- 
vertible Anastigmat  is  probably  the  lens  which  more  nearly  fulfils  our 
correspondent's  requirements. 

Eepaibing  Camera  Bellows. — T.  Colebrook.  If  the  bellows  of  the  enlarg- 
ing camera  is  of  mackintosh  cloth,  there  is  nothing  better  than  a  similar 
material  for  repairing  it.  Get  some  black  indiarubber  sheeting,  and 
then  smear  over  such  strips  as  will  cover  the  defective  parts  with  rubber 
solution  as  well  as  the  parts  to  be  covered.  Allow  to  dry,  then  apply 
the  strips  as  plasters,  and  rub  well  in  contact.  The  rubber  solution 
can  be  obtained  where  the  sheeting  is  purchased,  and  the  finger  is  a 
good  medium  for  distributing  the  solution. 

Exhibiting  Work  of  EuPLOvis. — Bourne  writes ;  "I  thank  you  for  your 
reply  to  my  inquiry  in  last  week's  Journal.  I  still  venture  to  ask  you 
one  more  on  the  same  subject.  I  am  sending  a  frame  with  six  cabinet 
portraits  to  an  exhibition  for  competition.  My  operator  took  the  nega- 
tives and  printed  them  in  jjlatinum.  Can  I  enter  them  in  my  name,  or 
must  it  be  in  that  of  my  operator?" — Photographers  do  occasionally 
exhibit  pictures  in  competition  in  which  they  have  had  no  hand  in  the 
production  ;  but  how  far  this  is  legitimate  is  much  a  matter  of  individual 
opinion.  It  is  very  doubtful,  if  the  jury  is  made  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  whole  of  the  work  is  tliat  of  an  employe,  that  they  will  award  you  a 
prize  at  all. 

Background. — W.  Richards  says  :  "  I  have  several  times  tried  to  repaint  my 
background  in  distemper,  but  have  signally  failed  every  time,  as  I  can- 
not avoid  the  brush  marks.  I  mix  the  distemper  in  the  usual  way  with 
whiting,  lamp-black,  and  double  size  and  water.  I  think  my  trouble 
arises  from  my  not  being  able  to  get  all  over  tlie  background  before  the 
stuff  gets  cold  and  like  a  jelly." — Our  correspondent's  trouble  is  due  to 
his  using  tlie  distemper  warm.  It  should  be  made  the  day  before  use 
and  allowed  to  become  a  jelly  ;  then  it  should  be  applied  in  that  state, 
the  jelly  being  broken  up  and  evenly  distributed  with  the  brush.  If 
the  background  has  been  distempered  before,  it  should  be  sized  before 
the  distemper  is  applied. 

KlNEMATOOBAPHT  ;  HALF- TONE  WOBK.— A  PROFESSIONAL  says  :  "  1.  Is  the 
Kinematograph  and  slides  for  moving  effects  to  be  had,  and  where,  and 
what  would  the  probable  cost  be?  2.  I  am  anxious  to  have  some  lessons 
in  process  work,  line  and  half-tone,  and  am  well  up  in  photography  (wet 
plate);  is  there  any  one  who  would  give  lessons  in  it— one  who  is  first 
class?" — In  reply  :  1.  Address  Messrs.  Watson  &  Sons,  High  HoUxirn; 
Mr.  Bitt  Acres,  Bamet,  N.  ;  Mr.  Paul,  44,  Hatton-garden  ;  The  Kineto- 
graph  Company,  62,  RomolaroaH,  Heme  Hill.  The  cost  ranges 
between  ZOl.  and  100^.,  but  this  is  only  a  rough  guess.  2.  We  know  of 
nobody  in  your  town ;  but  such  lessons  are  to  be  had  at  the  Polytechnic 
Institution,  309,  Kegent-struet,  W. 

Lfns;  PHiNTSELLERe'  ASSOCIATION.— E.  F.  C.  asks:  "1.  Can  you,  in  yonr 
'Answers  column,  give  me  the  benefit  of  your  advice  on  the  focal  length 
of  lens  des-irable  for  copying  purposes?  Taking  a  plate  18x16  as 
maximum,  is  nineteen  to  twenty  inches  too  short  a  focus  to  use  with  an 
anastiimat  such  as  the  Goerz?  lu  reproducing  oil  paintings,  would 
not  reflections  cause  trouble,  the  lens  being  somewhat  near  the  picture  1 
I  am  told  that  this  focal  length  is  sufficient  with  the  size  of  plate  men- 
tioned when  such  a  lens  as  the  Goerz  is  used.  2.  Can  you  inform  me 
if  the  Printsellers'  Association  concerns  itself  with  photographic  prints 
(as  distinguished  from  photogravures)  ?  and  could  you  give  me  any 
information  as  to  its  purpose  and  membership,  if  any,  or  direct  me  to  a 
source  whence  I  could  obtain  particulars  ?" — iu  reply :  1.  A  lens  of  the 
type  and  focus  named  will,  when  used  with  a  stop,  cover  the  size  of 
plate  mentioned ;  but,  in  practice,  it  will  be  preferable  to  have  one  of 
somewhat  longir  focus,  so  that  the  camera  has  not  to  be  broug;ht  so 
near  to  the  subject  to  be  reproduced.  2.  The  Printsellers'  Association 
have  nothing  to  do  with  photographs  pure  and  simple.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Association  will  give  j  ou  all  particulars  as  to  the  objects  of  the 
Association.     Sorry  we  do  not  happen  to  know  the  address. 


*,*   We  have  in  type  several  articles,  ansioers  to  correspondents,  dec,  which 
pressure  on  owr  space  obliges  us  to  hold  over. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 
The  President  of  the  Society  of  Patent  Agents  devoted  hia 
annual  address  last  week  to  the  sabject  of  the  value  of  Patent 
property.  The  addrees  was  fall  of  interesting  facts  and 
statistics  regarding  the  successful  working  of  the  patent  laws 
■as  amended  by  Mr,  Chamberlain  thirteen  years  ago,  and 
other  subjects  cognate  to  the  author's  main  theme.  A 
suggestion  has  recently  been  made  that  Patent  litigation 
«hould  be  conducted  in  a  Patent  Court,  presided  over  by  a 
High-court  Judge,  but  Mr.  Fairfax  discounts  that  suggestion 
by  pointing  out  that  the  Judge  lu  most,  if  not  all,  technical 
■disputes  would  be  entii-ely  at  the  meroy  of  the  highly  trained 
■counsel  engaged,  so  that  injustice  would  be  difficult  to  avoid. 
He  does  not,  either,  appear  to  favour  the  suggestion  that 
professional  witnesses — composed  of  men  of  liigh  theoretical 
training,  of  great  intellectual  ability  ani  experience  in  the 
Courts — should  be  relied  on  l)y  either  side  or  both,  inasmuch 
as  they  must,  sooner  or  later,  become  advocates,  aad  therefore 
expert  witnesses  in  a  double  sense. 


Mr.  Fairfax,  however,  advocates  the  extension  of  the  power 
of  the  Court  "we  now, have  at  the  Patent  Office,  under  the 


Comptroller-General,  so  as  to  apply  to  cases  of  infringement 
and  revocation,  in  addition  to  the  opposition  cases  which  it 
now  hears.  All  the  expert  evidence  could  then  be  given  in 
the  form  of  statutory  declarations,  and  the  points  of  law  and 
evidence,  after  submission  to  each  party  under  the  direction  of 
the  Patent  Office,  referred  to  the  Judge  for  his  decision.  This 
would  bring  the  evidence  of  opposiog  exparts  directly  in  conflict 
instead  of  through  the  intervention  of  Counsel,  thus  bringing 
out  all  the  points ;  the  procedure  would  be  very  much  hastened 
and  the  cost  of  an  action  greatly  reduced  as  compared  with  the 

present  system." 

*  *  * 

The  suggestion  mide  by  Mr.  Fairfax  is  an  eminently 
common-sense  and  practical  oae,  and,  if  adopted,  would  partly, 
at  any  rate,  put  an  end  to  the  very  haphazard  system  under 
which  patent  actions  are  at  present  fought;  but,  in  reading 
through  Mr.  Fairfax's  address,  we  wore  sorry,  although,  of 
course,  we  were  neither  surprised  nor  disappointed,  not  to  see 
a  portion  of  it  devoted  to  the  inequitable  method  at  present 
adopted  by  the  Patent  Office  for  granting  Letters  Patent.  As 
we  and  others  liave  repeatedly  pointed  out,  it  virtually 
amounts  to  taking  a  patoutee's  mon-^y  under  fil-e  pre- 
tences, for  no  protection  whatever  i.'^  guarantee!  him.  In 
the  course  of  a  year,  very  miny  Pa'^ent  specifioations  pass 
through  our  hands,  by  far  the  greater  nu'nb.-r  of  which  should 
not,  and  would  not,  have  been  granted  under  some  such 
methods  as  those  adopted  in  the  United  States  and  Germiny, 
where,  we  believe,  the  Patent  Offices  have  an  examining  or 
searching  system  which  prevents  repateutiag  or  the  utilisation 
of  old  idoaa  In  both  these  respects  the  English  Patent  Office 
ij  almost  entirely  impotent;  and  the  consequence  is,  espe- 
cially as  very  many  patentees  do  not  employ  agents,  that  the. 
number  of  patents  annually  granted  conveys  an  altogether 
erroneous  idea  of  the  sum  cf  the  really  original  inventive 
ability  which  the  chcipening  of  patents  is  supposed  to  have 
called  into  existence.-  -     - 

■»•»■* 

A  TRA^SFOBMATioN'  has  been  effdctod  at  the  Dudley  Gillei^, ' 
Piccadilly,  within  the  last  few  days.  The  Exhibitiun  of  Modem 
Pictures,  held  by  the  New  English  Art  Club,  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  pictorial  photographs  got  together  Vj  tbe  Photo- 
graphic Salon.  The  familiar  little  rom  is  now  ablaze  with 
colour  There  are  about  ninety  pictures  hung,  among  the 
exhibitors  being  Legros,  Pennell,  WiUon  Steer,  F.  Bite,  Buxton 
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Knight,  D.  S.  MacCoU,  W.  Rothenstein,  the  Sickerts,  Mofifat 
Lindner,  Fred  Brown,  &o.  A  criticism  of  the  Exhibition  would 
be  slightly  out  of  place  in  a  photographic  journal.  We  feel 
called  upon,  how«ver,  to  make  one  remark,  viz.,  that,  having 
attended  many  Exhibitions  of  the  Club,  we  discern  year  by 
year  fewer  evidences  that  its  members  deliberately  produce 
work  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  comprehension.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  a  like   remark  holds   good  with  regard  to   the 

Photographic  Salon. 

♦  ♦  * 

We  have  received  the  syllabus  of  the  Bolt  Court  Guild  and 
Technical  School,  6,  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,  E.C.  The  school  is 
under  the  joint  control  of  the  Technical  Education  Board  of  the 
London  C'oimty  Council  and  the  National  Society  of  Litho  Artists. 
In  the  technical  department  of  the  school  evening  classes  ara  held 
In  collotype,  half-tone,  and  line  etching;  photo-lithography, 
three-colour  work,  and  other  subjects.  The  teaching  stafif  in- 
cludes Mr.  C.  W.  (Umble,  jMr.  E,  J.  Wall,  and  other  qualified 
gentlemen.  The  fees,  both  for  non-members  and  members,  are 
exceedingly  joodeinte,  while  non-members  who  are  in  receipt  of 
less  than  30s.  per  week  are  admitted  to  any  or  all  of  the  classes 
on  payment  oV  Is.  per  month.  This  opportunity  of  cheaply 
acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  some  branch  of  process  work 
is  one  that  should  commend  itself  to  and  be  taken  advantage 
of  by  many  young  photographers.  The  Secretary,  Mr.  Donagan, 
at  the  address  given,  will  forward  to  those  who  send  for  ic  a 
pamphlet  giving  detailed  particulars  of  the  various  classes. 

•  ♦  * 

The  winter  eessiin  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photo- 
graphic Assoointion  has  started  unusually  well.  The  meetings 
of  late  have  been  very  numerously  attended,  and  a  refersoce  to 
the  reports  and  pajieri  emanating  from  the  Association  which 
we  have  recently  printed  will  show  that  the  discussions  that 
have  taken  place  have  been  of  e-xireme  practical  and  scientific 
interest.  We  are  asked  to  state  that  efforts  are  being  made  to 
draw  up  an  attracdve  programme  of  subjects  for  next  year. 
Furthermore,  the  officers  desire  it  to  be  known  that  visitors  are 
always  welcome  to  the  meetings,  which  are  held  on  Thursday 
evenings  at  eight  o'clock  at  the  White  Swan  Hotel,  Tudoif- 
street,  Blackfriare,  E.C. 


A  SUGGESTION  FOR  A  TECHNICAL  EXHIBITION. 

These  remarks  aie  designed  to  supplement  our  article  of  a 
fortnight  ago,  jn  which  we  expressed  the  ideas  of  many  photo- 
graphers that  at  its  Exhibition  just  closed  the  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society  permitted  the  purely  artistic  side  of  photo 
graphy  to  predominate,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  technical 
or  scientific  branches.  In  a  paper  read  before  one  of  the 
fooieties  three  months  ago  the  present  writer  threw  out  the 
suggestion  that  an  Exhibition  devoted  entirely  to  photographic 
technique  would  probably  be  welcomed,  and  since  that  time  a 
like  suggestion  has  emanated  from  other  quarters.  Evidently, 
a  strong  feeling  in  its  favour  exists,  and  we  therefore  hope  that 
the  attention  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  will  be  directed 
to  the  matter. 

It  will  not,  of  course,  be  gainsaid  that  the  Society  is  the 
most  suitable  body  to  consider  the  suggestion  and  to  endeavour 
to  carry  it  into  eflect.  That  its  annual  Exhibitions  have  always 
paid  some  regard  to  technical  and  scientific  photography  is  un- 
questionably the  case,  but  it  will  probably  be  admitted  that  this 
has  only  been  done  to  an  inadequate  extent.     The  consequence 


has  been  that  the  pictorial  or  artistic  features  of  those  Exhibi- 
tions, appealing,  as  they  have  done,  to  popular  and  general 
tastes,  have  overshadowed  the  technical  and  scientific,  th 
result  being  that  the  latter  have  admittedly  dwindled  down 
to  insignificance.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  two  sides  ol 
photography  are  not  called  for  in  the  autumn  Exhibition  of  th( 
Society ;  that  it  is  undesirable  to  unite  the  two  sections  in  on< 
display,  and  that  a  distinct  Exhibition,  held  at  a  different  tim< 
of  the  year,  and  devoted  exclusively  to  photographic  techniqu< 
and  science,  is  required. 

We  do  not  count  ourselves  among  those  persons  who,  whil< 
recognising  photography  as  a  progressive  science,  are  yet  unabU 
to  discern  that  it  is  constantly  producina:  fresh  development! 
and  improvements.  Consider  what  the  last  five  years  hav( 
brought  forth  !  Interference  photography  ;.  radiography : 
acetylene ;  animated  photography;  new  lenses  having  propertiei 
of  which  our  optical  friends  of  the  last  generation  did  noi 
dream  ;  highly  sensitive  plates  ;  improved  or  modified  printin( 
processes ;  and  new  developing  reagents.  In  three-colo 
work  and  in  the  various  photomechanical  processes  persisten 
improvements  and  experiments  are  being  made ;  orthochro 
matism  is  absorbing  undiminished  attention  ;  while  scarcely 
day  passes  but  what  reveals  some  new  application  of  photo* 
graphy  to  industrial,  commercial,  or  scientific  purposes  I 
Surely,  aside  of  the  fact  that  even  the  technique  of  every-day 
photography  requires  opportunities  for  demonstrating  its 
advances,  here  is  scope  enough  for  some  such  Exhibition,  tho 
holding  of  which  we  are  advocating. 

"  Pictorial  "  or  "  artistic  "  photography  has  no  firmer  frienda 
than  ourselves,  but  we  are  inclined  to  thiuk  that  this  branch 
of  photograjAy  stands  at  present  less  in.  need  of  encouragement, 
and  advocacy  than  the  more  profaic  technical  and  scientific 
branches.  It  is  upon  the  latter  that  photography  as  an  in- 
dustry and  aa  a  profession  chiefly  depend-.  Our  processes 
want  perfecting ;  there  are  ttill  many  problems  awaiting  solu- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  chemist  and  the  physicist ;  above  all, 
there  is  a  widespread  demand  for  a  dissemination  of  technical 
photographic  knowledge,  towards  which  a  projierly  organized 
and  regularly  held  technical  Exhibition  is  capable  of  rendering 
great  assistance.  By  a  frank  recognition  of  this  fact  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society  will  earn  the  approval  of  jihotogr.iphera 
all  over  the  country. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  spring  of  the  year  and  in  London, 
would  be  the  best  time  and  place  for  holding  such  an  exhibi- 
tion as  is  here  suggested.  We  are  not  blind  to  the  fact  that 
the  financial  side  is  not  the  least  of  the  difficuhies  the  Society 
would  have  to  faoa  in  dealing  with  the  matte',  but  the  support 
which  it  would  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  trade,  the 
manufacturers,  and  others  interested  in  the  technical  progress 
of  photography  should  be  sufficient  to  guarantee  it  against 
loss.  A  feature  might  well  be  made  of  foreign  exhibits,  so 
that  by  1  his  and  similar  means  an  E.xhibitioii  entirely  typical 
of  the  technicil  position  of  photography  could  be  organized. 

But,  as  it  is  scarcely  within  our  province  to  enter  into 
matters  of  detail  which  could  better  be  settled  by  the  Society 
itself,  we  here  take  leave  of  the  suggestion  in  the  sincere  hope 
that  it  may  in  some  form  or  other  secure  adoption. 


Royal  Society  DlecialB.  —  The  Queen  has  graciously  ap- 
proved of  the  bestowal  of  Royal  Society  Rumford  medals  to  X-ray- 
workers — to  I'rofessor  Philipp  Lenard,  and  also  to  Professor 
Wilhelm  Ccnrad  Riintgen,  for  their  investigation  of  the  phenomena) 
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produced  outside  ahinbly  exhausted  vacuum  tube,  through  'which 
«lectric  discharge  is  tailing  place. 


Vesuvius. — The  eruption  of  VesuTiu?  continues,  and  the  stream 
■of  lava  is  still  riowiog  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  to  the  dang^^r 
•of  the  observatory.  According  to  a  Daibj  Sevs  correspondent  it  is 
now  proposed  to  erecr.  ;i  socond  and  smaller  observatory  at  the  foot 
of  the  central  cone,  a.s  t.here  slight  thocks  are  distinctly  felt,  but  which 
pass  unnoticed  at  the  large  observatory.  An  observatory  on  any 
mountain  cannot  be  a  ve.ry  pleasant  dwelling,  but  what  shall  be  said 
of  one  on  a  volcano,  which  is  always  in  a  more  or  less  active  states' 


Motor-car  Ba/.— The  weather  in  London  on  Saturday  last 
brought  difappointnient  to  many  who  had  made  up  their  minds  to  per- 
petuate byphotography  the  epoch  of  anew  departure  inlocomotion.  The 
weather  was  "  Xivemlier"  in  every  fen<e  of  the  word.  A  thick, 
damp  fog  of  the  real  ^f ovember  type  enveloped  the  neighbourhood  all 
the  morning,  rendering  successful  photography  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, (rood  photograpli-i  of  the  event  would  have  been  interesting, 
as  well  as  valuable,  a  few  decades  hence,  as  showing  the  early  state 
«'  the  motor  car  in  EngUnd.  These  photographs  would  then  be  as 
interesting  as  would  photographs  now  of  the  first  railway  train  in 
this  country.  By  the  bye,  whit  a  contrast  such  picture.s,  if  there 
were  any,  would  hi  to  the  snip-shots  of  our  present  '  Flying  Scots- 
man,' 'Flying  Dutchman,'  &e.,  tak^n  going  at  full  speed. 


Sapid  Prlntiug' .— Mr.  I'riese  Green's  rapid-printing  machine, 
■which  was  exhibited  at  the  lioyal  Society's  Conversazione  in  May 
last,  has  been  adapted  by  TIerr  Arthur  Schwartz,  at  Berlin,  who 
uses  it  for  the  printing  of  illustrations  for  magazines.  The  bromide 
paper  generally  used  ii^  100  centimetres  (about  4  inches)  wide  and  a 
kilometre  long.  When  several  negatives  can  be  printed  from  at 
once,  a  wider  paper,  450  centimetres  (about  half  a  yard),  is  used,  and 
«nder  these  condition.s  some  forty  thousand  cabinet  pictures  have 
been  printed  in  ten  hour.' '  time.  The  Russian  Pkutni/raphic  Iteview 
recently  gave  a  description  of  the  process,  illustrated  by  twelve 
hundred  print?  obtiiued  by  their  machine,  every  print  being  stated 
to  be  exactly  alike  ai  regard.-^  colour  and  detail. 


Turning:  the  Tallies. — Th.<^  police  of  England,  and  most  other 
countries,  have  a  goodly  collection  of  photographs  of  evildoers,  by 
which  they  can  at  any  time  be  recognised.  Now  it  is  reported  from 
Copenhagen  thi;  the  police  there  have  arre'tei  an  anarchist  at 
■whose  house  they  found  a  very  complete  collection  of  photographs 
■of  the  principal  members  of  the  secret  police  of  Denmark,  as  well 
«9  those  of  other  countrie.s.  It  is  said  that  the  photographs,  mostly, 
had  some  remarks  '.pin  them,  such  as  "  very  dangerous,"  "  used  for 
eecret  missions,"  ,.<:i:.  The  portraits  were  evidently  intended  for 
anarchists'  clubs,  to  show  the  members  the  men  to  be  avoided.  This, 
if  correct,  would  indicate  quite  a  new  departure  in  the  use  of 
photography  for  identification  purpose*.  If  the  police  have  photo- 
graphs of  evil-doers,  why  not  the  latter  portraits  of  the  "tecs,"  if 
they  can  obtain  them  '^ 

Acetylene  X<aai?a. — Notwithstanding  the  accidents  which 
with  acetylene,  as  with  most  new  discoveries  in  illuminating  agents, 
have  occurred,  bud  the  difficulties  raised  by  railway  companies, 
about  which  we  miy  have  further  to  say  when  our  inquiries  are 
completed,  the  industrial  uses  of  this  agent  are  spreading  and  are 
being  catered  for  by  the  manufacturers.  M.  Trouve,  whose  name  is 
«o  familiar  with  regird  to  electric-light  appliances,  has  designed  a 
lamp  which  is  described  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Cumptes  liendus, 
■for  burning  acetylene  under  certain  conditions  which  he  deems 
•essential.  He  at  t.-tohes  great  importance  to  the  gas  being  both  cool 
iaod  dry  before  being  burnt,  and  to  this  end  employs  two  gas-holders, 
the  gis  in  one  being  cooled  and  dried  while  the  other  is  being  filled. 


An  Innovation. — The  Committee  of  the  Photographic  Club 
have  decided  to  have  what  is  termed  a  trade  night  occasionally,  when 
inventors  and  dealers  will  be  invited  to  bring  forward  any  novelticjg 
they  may  have.  These  evenings  should  be  very  interesting,  and  will, 
no  doubt,  secure  good  attendances  as  well  as  giving  those  who  have 
novelties  to  bring  forward  the  opportunity  of  doiug  so.  The  trade 
nights  will  be  the  first  Wednesdays  in  January,  March,  and  Mav 
next  year.  By  the  way,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Club  it  was 
proposed  to  have  a  vacation  during  the  summer  months — -one  of 
the  features  of  the  Club  is  that  it  meets  weekly  all  the  year  rcund — 
but  it  was  decided  that  the  meetings  should  be  he  held  as  usual: 
for  a  short  period,  th'iy  should  be  quite  informal.  Informal  meetings 
are  generally  very  interesting  to  those  who  attend,  and  often  much  . 
information  is  gained.  The  holding  of  informal  meetings  is  a 
subject  that  may  profitably  commend  itself  to  other  photographic 
societies.  

The  November  DKeteors. — The  following  suggestion  by 
Nature,  though  too  late  for  use  for  the  principal  showers  ut  this 
month,  may,  with  advantage,  be  placed  on  record  for  the  guidance 
of  future  photographic  observers.  The  great  value  of  observations 
of  these  meteors  is  to  ascertain  as  exactly  as  possible  their  radiant 
points,  as  the  journal  named  states:  "One  can  quite  understand 
that,  by  placing  a  small  camera  on  a  telescope  equatorially  mounted, 
and  employing  a  wide-angle  lens  oriented  towards  the  radiant  point, 
a  lairge  space  in  the  sky  can  be  included  on  the  plate  sufficient  to 
catch  many  of  the  streaks  if  they  are  at  all  numerous.  .  .  .  The 
use  of  a  wide-angle  lens  necessitates  that,  if  an  equatorial  ba  used, 
the  camera  must  be  placed  at  the  extreme  end  (object-glass  end)  of 
the  telescope,  otherwise  the  opening  in  the  shutters  will  cut  off  some 
of  the  field,  and  in  consequence  neutralise  to  some  extent  the  Talue 
of  the  wide-angle.  .  .  .  The  Obscnatory  contains  an  interesting 
article  by  Dr.  Johnstone  Stoney  on  the  Leonids,  in  which  he  quotes 
an  extract  from  a  letter  received  from  General  Tennant,  who  advises 
practically  the  same  method  advised  above." 


Ceramic  Photography.— -Although  ceramic  photography 
must  be  numbered  amongst  the  earliest  of  photographic  processes,  it 
has  never  taken  any  great  hold  on  the  British  public.  In  times  past 
it  has  been  once  or  twice  somewhat  vigorously  exploited,  but  it  did 
not  meet  with  commercial  success.  Daring  the  last  year  or  two  it 
has  again  been  brought  forward  with  some  prominence,  but  few 
professional  photographers  appear  to  have  taken  it  up,  in  some 
instances,  no  doubt,  through  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  process  is 
ditficult  to  work,  and  that  costly  appliances  are  necessary.  This  is  a 
fallacy,  as  will  be  seen  on  read-ng  the  report  of  a  demonstration  of  ' 
the  process  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Leeds  Camera  Club,  and  those 
of  previous  demonstrations  before  other  societies.  Although  photo- 
graphers do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  ceramic  process,  others  are 
doing  so,  and  in  a  direction  scarcely  anticipated  by  many,  namely, 
for  advertising  purposes.  At  one  of  th^  London  railway  termini  are 
some  photographs,  burnt  in  on  the  ordinary  enamelled  iron,  as  used 
for  advertisements  of  houses  and  properties  for  disposal.  The 
pictures  are  good,  though  the  colour  is  not  quite  all  that  might  be 
desired,  and  the  size  is  by  no  means  insignificant,  about  twelve 
inches  by  ten.  There  is  little  fear  that  these  pictures  will  share  the  : 
fate  of  the  silver  prints  used  for  similar  purposes  that  may  be  seen 
at  most  railway  stations. 

Storing:  Apparatus  for  the  Winter.— The  period  of  the 
year  hasnow  arrived  when  the  larger  proportion  of  amateur  photo- 
graphers have  abandoned  the  idea  of  further  photography,  at  least 
out  of  doors,  till  the  spring.     It  is  somewhat  surprising  the  little  ■ 
heed  many  amateurs  pay  to  the  storage  of  their  apparatus  during  the  . 
winter  months.     More  often  than  not  it  is  put  away,  in  some  out-of-  . 
the-way  place,  just  as  it  was  last  used,  without  any  thought  as  to 
the  state  it  will  be  found  in  when  next  req  aired  for  use.     "  Safe  bind, 
safe  find,"  is  an  old  adage,  and  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  when 
storing  photographic  apparatus  for  the  winter  season.   A  damp  place 
for  storage  should  always  be  avoided,  as,  in  it,  the  wooden  portions 
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■would  be  liable  to  swell  and  the  glue  soften  and  ooze  from  the  joints, 
while  the  leather  bellows  will  probably  become  mildewed.  If  the 
apparatus  is  made  of  ill-seasoned  wood,  au  abnormally  dry  place  will 
often  prove  injurious  by  shrinking  the  wood  and  causing  it  to  crack. 
The  best  conditions  are  a  place  of  tolerably  equable  temperature, 
neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  not  damp  or  abnormally  dry. 


Before  the  apparatus  is  put  away,  it  should  be  thoroughly 
dusted  and  cleaned,  and  a  little  pure  olive  oil  may  then  be  put  on  the 
metal  hinges.  In  the  case  of  metal  instantaneous  shutters,  if  they 
have  been  oiled  in  the  working  pirts,  the  old  oil  should  be  cleaned 
away  and  fresh  applied.  If  there  i.<  any  tendency  in  the  folds  of  the 
bellows  tj  stick  together-and  there  is  that  tendency  with  most 
when  tightly  pre-ied  together  for  a  long  time-the  gussets  should 
be  well  rubbed  over  with  French  chalk.  This  all  done,  the  next 
thing  is  to  protect  the  apparatm  from  dust  during  its  long  storage. 
Even  if  it  be  contained  in  a  leather  or  canvas  case,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  enclose  that  in  brown  paper ;  then,  when  next  required  for  use, 
when  the  paper  is  removed,  everything  is  ready.  With  regard  to 
the  lenses,  they  should  be  dusted,  wrapped  in  paper  to  protect  them 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  stored  in  a  perfectly  dry  place.  Exposure 
to  the  atmosphere  and  moisture  have  a  tendency  to  ioopair  the  polish 
on  the  suifice  of  lenses,  particularly  if  they  are  of  some  of  the  new 
glasses.  ______^__^^___ 

aoatg'en-ray  Motes.— AV<«/v  "has  much  pleasure  in 
noting  that  a  '  Torli.ohire  lad,'  Mr.  G.  W.  Watson,  of  Keighley,  has 
obtained  some  wonderfully  good  Kuntgen  photographs  by  using  an  old 
home-made  Wimshur»t  machine  to  illuminate  a  Crookes'  tube.  The 
machine  gave  a  spark  about  one  and  three-quarter  inches  in  length, 
and  was  wil;hout  condensers.  With  this  primitive  instrument  good 
radiographs  of  the  banes  of  the  hand  were  obtained  in  about  twenty 
minutes.  Die  of  these  picture*,  and  also  a  radiograph  of  an 
abnormally  developed  elbow,  have  been  submitted  to  us,  and  both 
are  very  creditable  productions.  The  definition  is  unusually  clear, 
and  the  hollow  structure  of  the  bones  is  distinctly  visible.  Mr. 
"Watson's  success  may  induce  others  to  see  what  they  can  do  with 
simple  means."  _^^___^,^.^— , 

Theory    of   the    Production    of   Xlontgren    Xlays. — 

M.  P.  1).  Ileen,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Royal  Belgian  Academy, 
propounds  a  new  theory  as  to  the  genesis  of  the  rays,  which  are 
generally  considered  as  being  brought  about  when  the  cathode  rays 
strike  a  solid  object.  M.  Heen  supposes  them  to  be  caused  by  the 
molecules  projected  from  the  anode  and  cathode  encountering  each 
other.  lie  had  a  tube  cmjtructed  with  the  anode  composed  of  two 
thin  sheets  of  aluminium  placed  parallel.  When  the  current  passed 
from  either  of  these  plates  to  the  cathode,  the  X  rays  were  produced  ; 
but  when  the  connexions  were  changed,  and  the  two  sheets  were 
made  respectively,  anode  and  cathode,  no  X  rays  were  to  be  dis- 
covered. The  explanation  given  was  that  in  the  small  space 
between  the  two  plates  there  would  be  only  such  a  limited  number 
of  molecules  that  no  effect  of  X-rays  character  would  be  produced. 


A  Mew  Use  for  the  Hays.— The  chief  of  the  Medical 
School  of  Pa^is  has  utilised  the  Hintgen  rays  to  obtain  photographs 
of  the  network  of  blood  vessels  in  an  injected  subject.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  opacity  of  certain  mineral  substances  to  the  rays, 
he  injects  the  tissues  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sealing-wax,  to 
which  has  been  added  a  quantity  of  bronze  powder  as  ordinarily 
found  in  commerce.  Upon  exposing  a  subject  so  prepared  to  the 
Crookes'  tube  a  perfect  network  of  the  vessels  is  shown.  M.  Marey 
exhibited  three  of  the  results  so  obtained ;  they  were  of  excellent 
quality,  and  he  stated  that  they  were  better  than  any  hitherto 
obtained  under  more  ordinary  processes. 


strata,  has  just  described  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  a  new' 
use  for  the  Rijatgen  Rays  in  connexion  with  his  special  investiga- 
tions. Dr.  Remy,  with  the  as-sistance  of  M.  Contremoulins,  presented 
in  Dr.  Lemoine's  name  a  series  of  prints  of  a  most  admirable  kind, 
alike  for  their  sharpness  and  the  detail  shown  of  the  various  super- 
posed planes  of  the  objects  represented,  and  the  ease  with  which  an 
examination  could  be  made  of  all  the  interior  details,  bone  structure,, 
organs  of  nutrition,  crowns  and  roots  of  teeth.  It  was  stated  that 
for  the  future  it  will  be  possible  to  study,  without  making  sections, 
the  formation  of  the  skull  and  the  cerebral  markings,  and  without 
removint;  the  surface,  both  sets  of  teeth  as  they  He  close  together.. 
At  once  could  be  seen  all  the  characteristic  points  of  various  bony 
parts,birds  with  spongy,  reptiles  with  compact,  tissue;  fishes' vertebriEj. 
and  so  on.  Even  the  egg  shells  hidden  in  their  covering  of  stone- 
showed  out  marvellously.    Altogether  the  results  appeared  a  great- 


The  Xlays  by  the  Aid  of  a  Wlmshurst  machine. — A 

very  long,  valuable,  and  most  interesting  letter  appears  in  last 
week's  Niiturc  over  the  signature  of  T.  C.  Porter,  Eton  College,  on- 
this  topic.  It  is  difficult  to  giv^  it  in  abstract,  and  those  interested' 
we  would  direct  to  the  original.*  We  may,  however,  say  that  Mr.. 
Porter  finds  he  obtains,  with  even  a  comparatively  old-fashioned 
Wimshurst  machine,  and  a  four-and-a-half-inch  spark  coil,  a 
brilliancy  of  effect  which  was  surprising,  and  a  steadiness  of  image 
most  grateful  to  the  eye,  with  a  tendency,  however,  to  reverse  after- 
a  rest,  and  to  an  alteration  after  a  lapse  of  time  for  the  character  of- 
the  discharge  to  alter.  Light  patches  and  streaks  appear  on  the- 
tube,  which  diminish  the  powers  of  the  X  rays,  and,  after  the  spots- 
enlarge  and  coalesce,  possibly  destroy  them  altogether.  Blowing  on 
the  patches  has  a  tendency  to  cause  them  to  move  to  a  position  less- 
injurious  to  the  rays.  Mr.  Porter  is  now  enabled  to  produce  three- 
different  classes  of  rays,  which  he  terms  X,,  X.,,  and  X.,  rays,  each 
having  entirely  different  properties  from  the  others.  His  X3  rays- 
are  most  brilliant,  strong  enough  to  show  on  the  screen  so  as  to  he- 
seen  (if  ordinary  shadow  pictures)  by  a  whole  roomful  at  once;  while- 
the  back-bone  and  ribs  of  a  man  may  be  seen  by  three  or  four  at  a 
time.  The  X.,  rays,  when  the  hand  is  placed  before  the  screen,, 
show  a  very  dark  shadow  from  flesh,  and  the  bones  scarcely  visible.. 
Arranging  his  apparatus  again  differently,  he  got  the  X^  rays,  which, 
gave  most  bright  and  exquisitely  clear  images  on  the  screen.  The- 
f uU  details  of  how  these  effects  were  brought  about  will  be  seen  in  > 
the  letter  we  quote  from. 


Hong^ten  B.ayB. — Application  to  Paleontology.  Dr.  Lemoine, 
■well  known  for  his  Paleontographical  work,  his  discoveries  regarduig 
the  oldest  mammals  known  to  science,  those  in  the  lower  Eocene 


BY  THE  WAY. 

After  all,  it  seems  that  the  Pall  Mall  awards  were  generally 
accepted  without  much  complaint,  in  spite  of  the  somewhat; 
hazardous  experiment,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  regarded,  of  trying: 
painter  Judges.  AVhy  it  should  have  been  looked  upon  in  the  lights 
of  an  experiment  I  am  at  a  loss  to  decide,  for  surely,  in  years  past, 
there  have  been'artists  or  painters  on  the  Pall  Mall  jury,  notably 
Mr.  Stacey  Marks  and  Mr.  Henry  Moore.  True,  there  have  been 
complaints,  both  loud  and  deep,  in  former  years,  in  all  sorts  of 
directions,  with  regard  to  the  awards,  but  I  never  heard  that  th* 
"  artist  "  element  was  blamed  for  them.  Rather,  I  fancy,  the  growls 
were  directed  against  what  was  regarded  by  a  certain  class  of 
members  and  non-members  as  a  piece  of  favouritism  which  gave  the 
medals,  year  after  year,  or  turn  and  turn  about,  to  a  few  olA 
exhibitors,  whose  names  had  become  historical  in  connexion  witk 
the  parent  society's  exhibitions.  There  was  also,  no  doubt,  a  spice 
of  discontent  amongst  another  section  of  more  or  less  disappointed 
exhibitors,  who  eventually  wisely  took  themselves  off,  and  started 
"  a  show  of  their  own,"  which  appears  to  give  them,  now,  unlimite* 
satisfaction,  for  they  get  "  hung  "  without  the  danger  of  having  to- 
take  second  place  to  any  one  else. 

The  i>n>s  and  com  of  the  system  of  appointing  painter  .Tudges  1 

photographic  exhibitions  have  been  talked  and  written  about  to  such 

an   extent    that  it   seems    impossible  to  put    forward    any  fresh. 

arguments  on  either  side.     My  own  opinion  is  that,  if  a  medal  is 

*  Vol.  Iv.,  No.  1411,  pp.  31  et  ae^i. 
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offersd  for  a  fine  photoffrapli,  the  best  Jirlge  is  a  technical  photo- 
d^rapber ;  if  for  an  artistic  picture,  a  trained  artist  is  the  butter 
judge :  while,  for  a  picture  combining  technical  excellence  with 
pictorial  mdrit,  I  think  no  Judge  cm  ba  selected  who  will  better 
fulfil  the  part  than  one  wlio  has  himself  "  (ifone  through  the  mill,' 
who  has,  in  fact,  been  himself  a  successful  producer  of  artistic 
photographic  work. 

I  have  had  some  little  experience  myself  in  judging,  side  by  side 
with  recognised  "artists,"  or,  in  other  words,  painters  of  more  or  less 
renown,  and,  from  the  photographic  point.of  view.  Id)  not  hesitate 
to 'say  thlt  there  are  no  half  measures  with  them — they  are  either 
mere  dummies  at  the  j  th  or  else  autocratic  nuisances.  I  was  on  one 
occasion  one  of  a  jury  of  five — four  photographers  and  one  painter — 
and  in  one  of  the  classes  we  had  a  most  dillicidt  task.  I  forget 
whether  the  subject  was  portraiture,  or  (/r-iu-r,  or  what  it  wa^ ; 
bi/t  we  had  placed  side  by  side  the  highly  finisli-'d  studio  work  of 
two  of  the  leading  "  art "  professionals  of  the  day.  These  in  style 
and  everything  else  differed  from  one  another  sufficiently  to  consti- 
tute entirely  distinct  classes;  but,  when  mixed  up  with  them  we  had 
also  a  lot  of  nearly  life-size  studies  of  head<  by  a  well-known 
amateur,  whose  distinguishing  characteristic  was  the  grim  truth  to 
nature  he  put  into  his  work,  the  diffic\ilty  of  comparison  may  be 
imagined — it  was  about  tantamount  to  attempting  to  compare  a 
cauliflower  with  an  orchid  at  a  flower  show. 

AVhen  the  pictures  constituting  the  "  class  "  were  brought  out  for 
comparison,  I  think  we  looked  at  one  another  and  smiled.  The 
artist  was  the  first  to  show  a  gleam  of  sense,  for  he  expressed  his 
■intention  of  "standing  out''  of  the  decision,  as  he  did  not,  he 
thought,  sulficiently  understand  the  technicalities  of  photography; 
and  the  rest  of  us  cut  the  (xordian  knot  by  declining  to  make  an 
award  at  all.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  mean  sort  of  way  of  getting  out  of 
the  difficulty;  but  I  think  we  were  justified,  especially  when  the 
artist,  a  portrait  painter,  by  the  way,  declared  afterwards  that,  if 
left  to  himself,  he  should  have  unhesitatingly  given  the  award  to  the 
large  heads,  because  they  showed  "more  realism  than  he  thought 
photography  could  render.''  Certainly,  they  were  wonderful  ex- 
amples of  what  a  photographer  with  good  eyesight  and  assisted  by 
the  best  of  optical  means  can  do  in  the  way  of  rendering,  or,  rather, 
exaggerating  the  "  texture  "  of  a  rugged  couatenaace,  and  they  were 
gha>tly,  if  I  may  say  so,  in  their  truth  to  nature.  These  were  just 
the  points  that  struck  the  non-technical  man,  for  they  suggested 
possibilities  far  beyond  th^  reach  of  his  brush ;  but,  seeing  in  close 
juxtaposition  to  them  such  entirely  different  qualities  placed  for 
comparison,  he  had  the  comaiin  sense  to  coafess  himself  beaten  in  a 
game  he  did  not  understand. 

This  is  the  ojmmon-sense  min;  but  the  "dummy"  is  one  who, 
while  not  insisting  oa  his  own  opinion  against  those  of  others,  takes 
the  liberty  of  differing  from  his  fellow  .Judges  in  every  instance, 
and  cf  giving  a  little  advice.  "  Now,  if  I  were  judging  a  painting 
or  a  drawing,"  he  will  say,  kc,  &c.,  for  five  minutes  or  so;  "  but  in 
the  case  of  a  photograph  it  is  d'fferent" — and  then  he  will  end  by 
voting  with  the  majority. 

But  the  self-willed  and  pugnacious  artist  is  the  worst  to  deal 
with,  and,  unless  he  has  as  strong  a  mind  as  his  own  pitted  against 
him,  is  likely  to  do  damage.  I  met  such  a  one  some  years  ago,  and 
I  admit  that,  had  I  been  single-handed  against  him,  he  would  have 
been  tlio  .Judge.  There  were  three  of  us,  and  I  the  only  photo- 
grapher :  the  painter,  a  very  good  fellow,  and  now  an  A.R.A. ;  while 
the  iliird  was  an  art  critic,  and  otherwise  intimately  connected  with 
art,  though,  at  the  same  time,  full  of  sound  common  sense.  In 
every  class  we  had  to  judge,  Mr.  Painter  invariably  selected  almost 
the  very  worst  specimens,  from  a  photographer's  point  of  view,  tliat 
he  could  find.  The  "sloppier"  the  execution,  and  the  more  absurd 
the  conception,  the  better  he  seemed  to  like  it ;  and  his  stock  argu- 
ments were:  "It's  really  very  good  for  a  photograph;"  or,  "Well, 
see  how  the  poor  fellow's  hands  were  tied."  It  was  fortunate  that 
•the  other  one  of  the  trio  was  an  old  friend  of  the  artist's,  and  could 


afford,  or  dared,  to  "chaff  "  him,  and  "talk  like  a  father"  to  hita 
witli  th«  result  that  we  d-jcidcd  every  case  by  the  odds  of  t»o  to 
one  ;  and,  after  it  wa<  all  over,, the  "  minority  "  .Jiiil,ye  remarked,  in 
his  most  d'gnified  manner,  "Thl^k  Ci,)(l,  ny  reputation  isa'c  at  cke 
mercy  of  you  two  fellowf  !,_'|     .,  ^ 

Tiut,  painters  as  .Judges  or  pot.  mire  or  lefs  difficulty  will,  alwaya 
remain  in, the  classification  of 'pictures;  for  t*ven  ip  any  ptttldMlkr 
class,  whether  it  be  pirtraitul--',  "w/;;-/-,"  "still  life,"  lanJscip*,  oe 
what-not,  difference  iu  style  or_tt«atment  may  go  far  to  place  two 
pictures  beyond  cimparison.  Again,  although  there  is  nowailiy* 
small  excuse  for  slipshod  manipulation,  there  is  the  difliculty  of 
judging  how  far  mere  technique  .should  operate  against  superior 
artistic  treatment.  For  which  reason,  espt-cially  a»  medaU  h»ve 
now  become  so  common,  I,  for  one,  would  willingly  see  theia 
altogether  done  away  with.  DiiOBZSKV.' 


A  MICEOSCOPIC  EXA.MIXATION  OK  THE  VISIBLE  CHA.N0E8 
IS  CHLORIDE,  BBOMIDE,  AND  IODIDE  OF  SILVEE,  V?6S 
EXPOSURE  TO  LIGHT.' 

[Pliotoj-aphischei  WooheobUtt.] 

If  we  undertake  the  task  oE  stu lying  the  ioQuence  o(. light  ap}B  thi 
above-named  three  haloid  compoundi  of  silver,  with  (he  iotention  o( 
fully  investigating  the  process  in  all  its  bearings,  thia  cannot  be  ac- 
complished in  a  partial  manner,  with,  perbapj,  the  aid  of  ahemietl 
reagents  only.  We  may,  on  the  contrary,  advantageously  avail  our- 
selves of  other  means  to  secnre  greater  insight  and  to  exUn-'l  oar 
knowledge,  \ 

For  the  following  investigations  we  UK  a  reagent  that  canaot  be 
surpissed  for  delicicy,  viz.,  Light. 

We  first  examine  the  sensitive  prcpirations  by  inactive  light;  then 
allow  active  light  to  work  until  a  visible  change  takea  place  ;  and  lastly 
examine  the  visible  change ,_  * 

It  is  evident  that  such  alight  cliaoged  can  only  aSeet  the  unaided  eye 
in  the  smallest  degree.  Consequently  We  can  only  carry  out  thete 
investigations,  with  the  help  of  the  raicroscop;,  almosi  eiclusively. 

In  opposition  to  c/i«Hii'r'iI  reactijna,  investigations  of  this  kind  might 
be  called  optical  reactions. 

These  optical  reactions  have  a  quite  unique  superiority  over  chemical 
reactions,  and  this  liei  in  the  fact  that  chemical  reactions  are  always  of 
a  material  nature,  and  therefore  followed  by  material  changes.  Optisal 
reactions,  on  the  contrary,  cause  no  perceptible  material  change  what- 
ever during  the  short  period  of  objervatios.  Against  this  aivantige,  of 
most  sublime  delicacy,  mujt  be  set  the  ^disadvantage  of  the  limited 
number  of  reaoiions.  As  esperimsnts  with  polarised  light  have  not 
hitherto  given  any  results,  ths  pst'Q'^'  reactions  ace  reduced  to  sic 
methods  of  illnminatiag  the  object.    These  six  methods  are:  — 

A.     Illumination  from  below  : — 

1.  PerpenJioulailylfrom  below. 

2.  Obliquely  from  below. 

3.  D.irkti°ld  illumination. 


B. 


lUnminalion.ffom  ftbo*?  j^  ,    , 

1,  Perpendiculaily  from  aboviff. 

2,  Obliquely  /rpm  above.       •. 

3,  Very  oWiq'Uely-trom  above. 


O 


o\ 


As  mentioned  in  the  title,  dor  inve^UgMiokrs  are  concerning  pfafoztis, 
bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver.  It  is  therefore  our  next  task  to  prepare 
these  substances  in  a  eondiliqn  ?£  lushest  purity.    We  thus  pr«paz^: — 

1.  Purest  chloride  o/ stiver.  Which' i*^ in  particular  absoluteli/ ties  from 
bromide  and  iodide  of  silver, 

2.  Purest  h'-omUle  of  silver,  which  is  absolutely  free  from  chloride  and 
broinide  of  silver. 

'  My  frientt  Kogelminu,  who  died  on  May  U  las'  year,  ivqae»tcd  me  &  f«w 
daya  before  hU  deatli  to  80ud  this  nncoaiplet«i  iavestiiratio .1  to  thi  Editor  at  tkia 
piper  should  he  tie  aaiibh,  to  oncluie  it.  Ii  conseqaeaoe  of  other  affair^  I  h*t» 
only  just  bien  able  to  comply  w  th  th_e  re(iue,t  of  the  dec»a«ot.  May  the  work 
receive  from  professional  coUeaga^is  tlfe'.reW^aitioa  which,  iu  my  opiajbni  was  dad 
to  all  publication'*  by  tae  genial  lUTC-^tigator — ilas  !  31  sooa  departed.       J 

Otb:,  .liijuj;  13,  IS'JJ.  '     ■  FrofsfSM  Fs;«:'il3»  axi;t 
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3.  Purest  iodide  of  eiWer,  absolutely  free  from  chloride  and  bromide  of 
silver. 
These  three  substances  are  powdery  precipitates. 
Of  quite  equal  purity  we  also  prepare  :*— 

1.  Crystallised  chloride  of  silver. 

2.  Crystallised  bromide  of  silver. 

3.  Crystallised  iodide  of  silver. 

All  these  substances  must,  of  coarse,  be  prepared  by  red  light,  and, 
moreover,  afterwards  kept  in  absolute  darkness. 

Before  we  proceed  with  the  proposed  investigations,  it  is  necessary  to 
nform  ourselves  briefly  from  the  purely  chemical  standpoint  of  the 
"hanges  the  above-mentioned  three  haloid  compounds  of  silver  undergo 
through  exposure  to  light.  We  know  for  certain  that  chlorine,  bromine, 
and  iodine  (?)  are  liberated  and  given  oft  by  the  action  of  light.  (This  is 
very  easily  demonstratable  with  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver,  but  much 
more  difficult  with  iodide  of  silver.) 

Substances  rich  in  silver  are  therefore  necessarily  produced  from  the 
normally  constituted  haloid  compounds.  But  it  will  be  readily  understood 
that  this  excess  of  silver  may  exist  in  very  diverse  forms  m  the  normal 
silver  haloid.  . 

■  Consequently  it  is  of  great  value  for  our  investigations  that  we  can 
prepare  artificiaUy  (without  the  action  of  light)  silver  haloids  with  an 
excess  of  silver.  We  can  obtain  these  substances  by  fusing  the  cor- 
responding haloid  compounds  of  sUver  upon  a  support  of  purest  silver 
(according  to  Stas). 

This  method,  for  simplicity  and  scientific  value,  can  scarcely  be 
surpassed,  since  it  is  purely  physical,  chemical  means  being  completely 

excluded.  .  iu      v 

A.  We  first  fuse  the  three  haloid  compounds  of  silver —the  above- 
mentioned  powdery  precipitates— upon  a  glass  support,  or  better,  upon  a 
plate  of  rock  crystal.  Of  coarse,  the  three  are  heated  separately,  and 
guarded  from  strong  active  light.  We  endeavoured  to  obtain  thin  layers, 
and,  after  they  had  slowly  set,  we  found  the  surface  of  each  crystalline, 
and  all  three  quite  clear  by  transmitted  and  incident  light.  Iodide  of 
sUver,  however,  only  sets  quite  clear  in  small  patches.  Chloride  of  silver 
U  colourless,  bromide  of  silver  yellow,  and  iodide  of  silver  darker  yellow. 

B.  We  now  fuse  the  three  haloid  compounds  of  silver,  taken  from  the 
same  stock  of  powdery  material,  upon  a  support  of  purest  silver,  each,  of 
course,  being  kept  separate.  We  transfer  the  fluid  masses  to  heated 
glass  and  allow  them  to  set  slowly  as  before.  We  again  obtain  layers 
with  indications  of  crystalline  structure  on  tbe  surface,  and  all  three  are 
quite  clear  by  transmitted  and  incident  light.  The  chloride  of  silver  is 
colourless,  the  bromide  of  silver  rather  browner  than  before,  and  the 
ipdide  of  silver  is  more  greenish. 

0.  Lastly,  we  again  fuse  our  three  silver  haloids— each  separately— 
upon  a  support  of  purest  silver,  drive  up  the  temperature  to  the  melting 
point  of  silver,  and  then  suddenly  cool  them  with  as  much  ra2>idity  as 
possible  by  plunging  them  into  cold  water. 

We  thus  obtain  broken-up  fused  products,  pieces  and  grains  of  the  most 
^rreb— ^r  form,  but  of  most  importance  for  us,  we  find  the  three  different 
Jtaaed  products  are  more  or  less  intensely  coloured  by  transmitted  light. 

Although  it  is  possible  to  identify  the  colour  of  the  fragments  under  an 
^eglasfc,  a  microscope  is  indispensable  for  thorough  examination.  We 
therefore  use  the  microscope,  and  examine  one  by  one  samples  of  our 
three  fused  products. 

We  illuminate  first  obliquely  from  above,  using  ordinary  daylight.  We 
notice,  first,  that  the  fused  products  we  have  obtained  of  the  haloid  com- 
pounds of  silver  reflect  light,  and  that  they  are  dull.  Second,  as  shown 
by  direct  light,  the  colouration  of  all  three  compounds  is  very  slight, 
partaking  of  grey  and  rather  pale,  resembling  in  a  high  degree  the  colour 
of  certain  kinds  of  calcedony.  According  to  the  degree  of  magnification, 
chloride  of  silver  closely  resembles  flint,  or  a  purer  grey  calcedony. 
Bromide  of  silver  is  decidedly  more  reddish-grey.  It  also  resembles  flint 
in  colour— likewise  grey,  pale  calcedony.  Iodide  of  silver  is  more  like 
dark-bluish  grey  calcedony.  Under  the  microscope  these  three  substances 
have  quite  different,  distinctive  colours  by  incident  light  ;  but  the 
intensity  of  the  colours  is  of  very  low  degree. 

We  now  illuminate  our  three  silver  haloids  from  below,  consequently 
by  transmitted  light.  All  three  show  more  or  less  intense  colouration, 
therefore  colours  of  a  high  degree  of  saturation.  Chloride  of  silver 
appears  violet,  tending  to  grey.  Bromide  of  silver  is  variously  coloured, 
and  particles  lying  near  ealh  other  are  blue-violet  to  grey-blue  violet, 

•  An  exact  description  of  the  entire  methods  of  preparation— and  only  snoh  wonld 
be  of  value— would  fill  several  pages,  and  be  inappropriate  here.  Welmnst  therefore 
omit  H. 


green-blue,  also  pale  red  tending  to  grey,  and  yellow  to  yellowish-grey. 
Iodide  of  silver  is  dull  carmine  red  (often  bordering  on  greyish  oUve  green) ; 
but,  if  we  illuminate  very  obliquely  (dark-field  illumination),  we  see  in 
the  same  sample  fiery  carmine  red  and  intense,  pure  yellow. 
.  After  this  description  of  the  optical  properties  of  our  fused  products,  we 
will  inquire  into  their  chemical  composition.  The  three  fused  products 
marked  A  are  the  perfectly  pure  haloid  combinations  of  silver  ;  the  three 
marked  B  and  the  three  marked  C  are  also  perfectly  pure  haloid  compounds 
of  silver,  but  each  of  these  compounds  contains  an  excess  of  siloer.  We 
may  satisfy  ourselves  of  this  in  a  very  simple  yet  certain  way.  We  place 
the  fused  prbduots  one  after  the  other  under  the  microscope,  and  treat 
them  with  a  solution  of  ihiosulphate  of  soda  of  suitable  strength. 

Whilst  we  look  through  the  microscope,  the  fused  products  marked  A 
slowly  but  completely  disappear,  and  there  is  »!o  trace  of  residue. 

The  fused  products,  B  and  C,  are  also  slowly  dissolved,  but  there  is  a 
residue  to  each.  We  have  not  yet  examined  these  residues  for  composi- 
tion or  quantity.  It  is,  however,  clear  from  the  method  of  preparation 
tliat  they  must  be  substances  very  rich  in  silver— if  not  silver  itself.  We 
should  estimate  the  quantity  at  three  to  five  per  cent.  Eesuming  and 
collating  the  facts,  we  arrive  at  the  following  conclusion:  Chloride, 
bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver  in  the  fused  state  have  the  property  of  taking 
up  silver.  The  silver  taken  up  and  held  by  the  normal  silver  haloids  it 
in  different  conditions,  according  to  the  slowness  or  suddenness  of  the 
cooling  of  the  fused  products. 

The  fused  products,  B,  are  clear.  In  thin  layers,  chloride  of  silver  i« 
colourless,  and  bromide  and  iodide  of  silver  are  slightly  coloured.  We 
are  impelled  to  the  idea,  by  the  direct  impression  upon  the  eye,  as  well  aa 
the  fact  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  silver  in  excess  has  been  taken 
up,  that  the  liberated  substiuee  is  transparent. 

Whether  the  excess  of  silver  is  liberated  as  metal,  or  as  sub-salt,  we 
hope  may  be  decided  by  examining  its  electric  conductibility.  But  it  is 
very  remarkable  that  chloride  of  silver  is  quite  colourless,  and  bromide 
and  iodide  of  silver  only  slightly  coloured,  if  either  liberated  metal  or 
liberated  sub-salt  be  present.  Silver  sub-chloride,  for  instance,  is  gene- 
rally described  as  a  dark,  more  or  less  deep  violet-coloured  substance. 
It  would  be  extraordinary  if  the  liberation  of  this  substance  in  normal 
chloride  were  devoid  of  colour. 

The  fused  products,  C,  appear  dull  by  direct  light.  This  fact  demon- 
strates strikingly  that  we  are  not  deaUng  with  excess  of  silver  in  a/r«e 
state.  If  we  may  be  permitted  to  make  a  comparison  by  similarity  of 
aspect,  failing  complete  investigation,  we  are  reminded  of  the  appearance 
of  a  glass  plate  silvered  in  Bothe's  manner,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
fused  products  of  bromide  and  chloride  of  silver.  At  the  very  first,  the 
extremely  thin  film  of  sUver  deposited  upon  the  plate  appears  brown  by 
transmitted  light.  This  extremely  thin  film,  notwithstanding  its  slight- 
ness,  can  easily  be  recognised  by  its  power  of  reflection,  its  glitter,  when 
examined  by  incident  light.  As  the  film  of  deposited  silver  becomes 
thicker,  the  colour  by  transmitted  light  very  soon  turns  to  a  very  intense 
blue.  By  incident  light  the  glass  side  exhibits  the  deposit  of  silver  in  its 
argentic  whiteness,  as  a  powerful  mirror,  but  the  back  of  the  fihn  is  dull 
and  grey.  We  see,  on  the  one  hand,  by  incident  light,  the  high  capacity 
for  reflection  possessed  by  thin  silver  films  which  likewise  appear  colour- 
kss  (either  glittering  white  or  dull  grey).  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  the 
intense  colour  of  these  silver  films  by  transmitted  hght.  ^ye  must 
repeat  that  we  only  indicate,  in  this  comparison,  a  certain  similarity 
between  two  phenomena,  and  nuthiny  more. 

We  now  turn  to  our  particular  task  :  the  study  of  the  visible  micro- 
scopic changes  brought  about  in  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  sUver 
by  the  action  of  light.  First  of  all,  it  is  palpable  that  our  three  powdeiy 
haloid  silver  preparations  cannot,  as  such,  be  used  for  the  intended 
investigations.  For  example,  it  is  impossible  to  study  with  certainty 
alight  changes  in  these  tmall,  irregular  grains.  Even  a  magnification 
of  2250  times  Unear  is  too  weak,  quite   apart  from  other   disturbing 

peculiarities.  i,        *       j 

As  in  a  special  degree  suitable  for  our  purpose  we  have  founa  :— 

1.  Fused  compounds  in  thin  layers  upon  glass  plates,  or,  better  still, 
ground  and  polished  rock-crystal  plates. 

2.  The  distilled  compounds  (distilled  from  a  platinum  support  to  a 
plate  of  rock  crystal).  . 

8.  The  crystals  of  these  compounds,  as  they  are  to  be  obtained  from 
aqueous  solutions. 

•4.  The  ripened  particles,  especially  of  gelatino-bromide  of  silver 
emulsions.  As  material  for  preparation  of  the  fused  and  distilled  com- 
pounds, we  use  our  three  separate  haloid  silver  compounds  in  the 
powdery  state. 

1.  The  fused  compounds.    For  examination  under  the  microscope— 
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and  In  particular  if  the  most  powerful  immersion  systems  are  to  be 
used— it  is  our  first  task  to  spread  the  compounds,  rendered  fluid  at  high 
temperature,  in  very  thin  layers  upon  the  slides,  or  upon  the  cover  glasses 
(The  appearance  of  such  preparations,  however,  is  seldom  all  that  we 
might  wish  ;  but  under  the  microscope  we  usually  find  a  large  number 
of  places  that  are  quite  suitable. )  Before  we  expose  these  preparations 
to  light,  it  is,  of  course,  our  second  duty  to  observe  their  appearance  before 
exposure.  We  therefore  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  can  be  seon  by 
the  naked  eye,  through  an  eye-piece,  and  through  a  microscope.  These 
gbservations  we  make  as  thoroughly  as  possible  by  both  methods  of 
illumination,  i.e.,  illumination  by  transmitted  light,  aad  illumination  by 
incident  light. 

With  reference  to  the  light  itself  by  which  we  make  these  observations, 
that  of  petroleum,  protected  by  a  deep  yellow  chimney,  has  proved  quite 
safe.  Red  light  is  very  seldom  necessary,  and  one  may,  in  most  cases, 
work  by  ordinary  petroleum  light.  For  certain  purposes — as  the  precise 
determination  of  the  colour  of  our  preparations — the  use  of  daylight  is 
indispensable. 

After  we  have  informed  ourselves  sufficiently  of  the  appearance  o 
our  preparations,  we  proceed  to  expope  them.  We  expose  to  direct  sun- 
light, allowing  the  rays  to  fall  perpendicularly,  and  do  not  decide  upon 
too  short  exposures,  because  at  starting  we  wish  to  obtain  very  marked 
phenomena. 

After  exposure  we  proceed  with  the  second  examination  of  our  pre- 
parations, to  ascertain  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  action  of  light. 

We  shall,  of  course,  use  for  each  preparation  illumination  by  trans- 
mitted, and  illumination  by  incident,  light. 

A.  Fused  chloride  of  silver,  (a)  Appearance  before  exposure.  By 
transmitted  and  incident  light  fused  chloride  of  silver  appears  quite 
colourless  and  quite  transparent,  {b)  Appearance  of  a  layer  of  chloride 
of  silver  after  exposure  to  direct  sunlight  for  the  space  of  one  minute  (to 
a  maximum  of  two  hours).  By  transmitted  li'^ht  there  is  intense 
colouration — ultra-marine  blue;  by  incident  light  the  layer  is  dull,  i.e., 
it  reflects  lipht,  and  is  yellowish  to  reddish-pale  brown  grey.  After 
longer  exposure,  thicker  layers  are  almost  opaque,  and  by  incident  light 
they  appear  pale-reddish  grey.  Fbanz  Kogelmann. 


THE  THEOBY  OF  DEVELOPMENT. 

A  Criticism  on  a  Paper  by  Mr.  Edwin  Banks. 

I  hope  that  the  remarks  I  am  about  to  make  will  in  no  way  be 
regarded  as  personal.  It  is  only  by  making  experiments,  and  thus 
gradually  increasing  our  knowledge,  that  we  can  expect  some  day  to 
elucidate  such  a  subject  as  the  reason  why  a  developer,  as  we  call  certain 
reducing  agents,  can  reduce  to  the  metallic  state  those  portions  of 
bromide  of  silver  in  a  gelatine  film  that  have  been  exposed  to  the  light. 

My  only  object  iu  criticising  Mr.  Banks's  paper  on  this  subject  is  to 
show  where  I  think  he  has  erred,  and  where  I  consider  a  simpler  theory 
on  modern  views  will  explain  what  takes  place. 

I  have  taken  as  the  basis  of  my  remarks  the  paper  as  published  in  the 
Photographic  New,  and  for  convenience  of  reference  have  numbered  the 
different  paragraphs  as  they  stand  (1  to  15).  and  where  necessary  shall 
quote  in  full  the  text  as  there  given. 

The  first  six  paragraphs  require  no  comment,  as  they  are  merely 
introductory,  tint  in  paragraph  7  we  come  across  the  statement  that, 
"when  a  solution  of  pyro  was  applied  to  an  exposed  plate,  metallic 
f  ilver  was  reduced  on  the  film  and  bromine  was  liberated.  It  was  this 
liberated  bromine  that  tanned  the  gelatine,  and  that  this  was  so  was 
proved  by  the  fact  that  it  was  only  when  the  silver  had  been  reduced 
and  the  bromine  liberated  that  tanning  occurred."  Bromine  was 
liberated.  This  statement  would  naturally  lead  any  one  to  infer  that  the 
element  itself  was  set  free,  and  was  capable  of  attacking  or  combining 
with  that  substance  present  for  which  it  has  the  greatest  affinity.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  in  all  cases  of  development,  when  using 
gelatinobromide  plates,  an  alkali  or  a  carbonate  of  an  alkali  is  present, 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Banks,  the  bromine  thus  liberated  has  a  greater 
affinity  for  the  gelatine  than  it  has  for  the  metal  of  an  alkali,  and  that 
the  compound  formed  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  gelatine  is  the  cause 
of  the  tanning  of  those  parts  of  the  film  where  light  has  fallen.  I 
venture  to  think  that  bromine,  as  such,  is  never  set  free  during  the 
development,  happen  what  may  to  the  bromide  of  silver  during  exposure. 
Any  one  can  easily  prove  for  himself  who  possesses  a  test  tube  and  a 
thermometer  that  oxidised  pyro  renders  gelatine  insoluble,  by  soaking  a 
small  piece  in  a  solution  of  ammonia-pyro,  as  usually  employed  for 
development,  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  and  then  placing  a  portion  of 
it  in  the  test  tube  partly  filled  with  cold  water  ;  the_  thermometer  should 
then  be  inserted  into  the  test  tube  and  test  applied."  The  temperature  at 
which  the  dark-coloured  portions  of  the  gelatine  go  into  solution  will 
give  what  is  required.  Soak  another  portion  of  the  original  gelatine  in 
tap  water  for  the  same  time,  and  find  in  the  same  way  the  temperature 


at  which  this  dissolvea.  A  marked  difference  will  be  observed.  In  wme 
experiments  I  have  made  the  temperature  at  whioh  the  original  gela- 
tine went  into  solution  wax  .^5°  C,  and  the  gelatine  treated  with 
ammonia-pyro  solution  for  '.(>  niidutes  8.5°  C.  At  the  end  of  two  hoon' 
soaking  in  the  gradually  u.\idiBing  ammonia  pyro  Holution,  the  gelatine 
refused  to  go  into  solution  at  the  boiling  point  of  water.  When  a 
plate  has  been  exposed  to  light  there  the  developer,  when  applied,  will 
be  most  rapidly  oxidised,  and  that  portion  of  the  gelatine  surrounding 
the  reduced  silver  will  be  in  contact  with  oxidixed  pyro;  this  will  be 
taken  up  by  that  gelatine  and  become  tanned.  Condensing  into  a  few 
words  what  I  have  already  said,  the  matter  stands  thus  : — Oxidised  pyro 
renders  gelatine  insoluble  ;  during  development  pyro  is  oxidised  in  redac- 
ii'g  bromide  of  silver  to  the  metallic  state,  and  this  oxidised  pyro  tans 
the  gi-latine  when  the  reduction  takes  place.  This  is  very  well  illag- 
trat-'d  by  taking  the  development  of  a  plate  exposed  on  a  line  inbjeot. 
During  the  development  the  silver  is  reduced  on  those  portions  of  the 
plat  J  correspouding  to  the  white  paper ;  then  pyro  will  be  oxidised,  and 
will  attack  the  gelatine  ;  the  silver  bromide  corresponding  to  the  black 
lines  of  the  oiiginal  will  not  be  reduced,  and  tanning  will  not  take  place. 
Let  us  now  consider  what  is  happening  to  the  bulk  of  the  solution.  The 
dish  Ih  rockKd,  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  the  pyro  in  this  portion  of  the 
develop>'r  is  uliio  being  oxidised  ;  but  this  is  a  comparatively  slow  process, 
but,  nevertheless,  it  will  exert  a  certain  influence  on  the  whole  of  the 
gelatine  ;  it  will  tan  slightly  the  gelatine  corresponding  to  the  shadows, 
and  increase  the  insolubility  of  the  tanned  gelatine  in  contact  with  the 
reduced  silver,  thus  still  further  raising  the  melting  point  of  the  image 
gelatine. 

Mr.  Bolton,  in  a  letter  to  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  of  the 
23rd  ult.,  details  some  experiments  he  recently  made,  and  ascribes  the 
result  to  the  action  of  light.  He  took  two  tubes,  into  which  he  poured 
a  mixture  of  gelatino-bromide,  pyro,  and  carbonate  of  soda.  The 
gelatine  was  allowed  to  set.  One  tube  was  kept  in  the  dark,  and  the 
other  was  exposed  to  light.  On  testing  these  it  was  found  that  the 
contents  of  the  tube  exposed  to  light  went  into  solution  at  a  higher 
temperature  than  the  other.  This  is  explained  by  what  precedes,  and  is 
just  what  I  should  have  predicted  had  I  been  asked.  Light  undoubtedly 
is  the  prime  cause,  but  it  has  no  action  in  causing  the  insolubility  of  the 
gelatine,  but  by  its  action  it  has  rendered  the  salt  of  silver  susceptible  of 
reduction,  and  in  being  reduced  the  pyro  has  become  oxidised.  I  thank 
Mr.  Bolton  for  the  slight  modification  of  conditions,  and  am  sure  that  his 
experiment  will  have  some  weight  in  convincing  others  of  the  truth  of 
what  I  have  said,  though  at  the  time  he  made  the  experiment  he  did  not 
think  the  result  agreed  with  our  explanation. 

In  order  to  test  what  I  have  bere  advanced,  the  following  experiment 
was  made  : — A  plate  was  cut  into  two  unequal  portions.  The  smaller  we 
will  call  A.  The  larger  portion  was  then  wrapped  in  black  needle  paper, 
so  as  to  cover  and  protect  from  light  about  half  of  it.  The  uncovered 
portion  was  then  exposed  to  a  gas  fiame  at  a  distance  of  three  feet  for  five 
seconds.     A  developer  was  made  up,  consisting  of 

Pyro  3  grains. 

Bromide    2      ,, 

Ammonia 3  minims  per  ounce. 

At  the  moment  the  exposed  plate  was  flooded  with  the  developer,  portion 
A  was  soaked  in  cold  water.  Development  was  allowed  to  continue  till 
the  exposed  portion  was  fairly  dense.  It  was  then  washed,  and  at  the  end 
of  ten  minutes  strips  were  cut  from  A,  the  exposed  and  developed  part, 
and  from  that  portion  that  had  been  soaked  in  the  developer,  but  which 
had  been  protected  from  light,  and  which,  therefore,  had  no  silver  re- 
duced in  it.  A  test  tube  was  then  partly  filled  with  cold  water,  one  of 
the  strips  introduced,  a  thermometer  inserted,  and  the  melting  point  of 
the  gelatine  determined.  This  was  done  for  each  of  the  strips,  and  the 
temperature  obtained  I  have  given  below.  In  order  to  avoid  complica- 
tion, especially  as  sulphite  was  not  mentioned  in  connexion  with  "  the 
theory  of  development,"  no  sulphite  was  added  to  the  developer. 

Hel'ing  Point. 

Portion  A 65°  C. 

„  soaked  in  developer,  but  not  exposed  to 

light 70°  0. 

„  exposed  and  silver  reduoed  (not  dis- 

solved) 100°  C. 

The  melting  point  of  the  gelatine  in  case  A  is  very  high,  but  this  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  use  of  chrome  alum  in  the  emulsion,  as  these 
results  were  obtained  when  using  commercial  plates. 

Not  having  time  to  prepare  any  emulsion  myself,  I  asked  Mr.  BuUen, 
of  the  Gem  Dry  Plate  Co.,  if  he  would  kindly  favour  me  with  »  Gem  plata 
coated  with  emulsion,  free  from  chrome  alum.  I  received  the  plate 
yesterday  morning,  and  the  results  I  obtained  are  as  follows  : — 

Heltijig  Pomt. 

PortionA  40°  C. 

,,  soaked  in  developer,  but  not  exposed  40  to  45°  C. 

„  exposed    and    silver   reduced    (not 

dssolved)   100°  0. 

When  the  contents  of  the  tnbe  had  reached  about  45°  C,  a  thin  skin 
left  the  surface  o(  Ihe  e'J^U^siin,  and  onl^  went  intj  eplmioq  a(  §j°  C, 
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This  thin  layer  of  gelatine  was  tanned  by  the  oxidised  pyro  in  the  bulk  of 
the  golution. 

The  explanation  given  by  Mr.  Grundy  and  myselt,  that  the  tanning 
aotion  is  dne  to  oxidised  pyio,  does  not  in  any  way  fail  to  explain  what 
takes  place  in  Mr,  Warnerke's  process,  and  the  results  of  the  experiments 
jnst  cited  give  the  reasons ;  bat  I  venture  to  think  that,  if,  in  the  case  of 
an  under-exposed  plate  and  prolonged  development,  in  order  to  bring  out 
all  that  the  developer  can,  we  were  to  attempt  to  develop  with  warm  water, 
we  shonld  not  be  able  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  gelatine  from  those 
parts  corresponding  to  the  shadows,  as  then  the  oxidised  pyro  of  the 
solution  will  have  so  tanned  the  gelatine  that  it  would  require  a  very 
much  higher  temperature  in  order  to  cause  it  to  go  into  solution,  and,  if 
the  bulk  of  the  pyro  had  been  oxidised,  that  water  near  the  boiling  point 
would  fail  to  dissolve  it.  This  is  only  my  impression,  as  I  have  not 
worked  this  process,  and  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  all,  as  it  is  now 
worked  for  a  certain  photo- mechanical  process,  if  we  could  obtain  some 
information  on  this  point ;  it  would  tend  still  further  to  clear  doubts  that 
may  still  exist  in  the  minds  of  some. 

Paragraphs  8,  9,  and  10. — I  find  it  most  convenient  to  take  these  three 
paragraphs  together.  Here  Mr.  Banks  deals  with  the  effect  of  light  on 
bromide  of  silver,  and  at  onoe  dismisses  the  sub- salt  theory  and  advances 
his  own,  which  is  that  bromide  of  silver,  previous  to  exposure,  has  the 
atom  of  silver  covered  as  it  were  by  the  atom  of  bromine,  but  during 
exposure  the  one  is  shifted  with  regard  to  the  other ;  and  the  silver  is 
now  partly  exposed  and  capable  of  being  separated  from  the  bromine 
when  a  developer  is  applied.  This  is  a  very  pretty  mental  picture,  and, 
if  it  were  true,  the  sensitiveness  of  bromide  of  silver  would  be  identically 
the  same  whatever  the  medium  in  which  it  was  supported  on  the  plate  ; 
but  we  know,  as  a  fact,  that  bromide  of  silver  prepared  in  identically  the 
same  manner,  surrounded  in  one  case  by  collodion  and  in  another  by 
gelatine,  has  very  different  speeds  in  these  two  media.  In  any  case,  it 
seems  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  sensitiveness,  to 
associate  the  salt  of  silver  with  some  halogen  absorber,  or  a  body  which 
is  ready  and  eager  to  take  up  oxygen.  Chloride  of  silver,  prepared  by 
suspending  silver  leaf  in  moist  chlorine  gas,  will  not  change  colour  how- 
ever long  it  may  be  exposed  to  the  light.  Iodide  of  silver,  such  as  was 
used  for  the  Talbotype  process  previous  to  the  application  of  the  gallo- 
nitrate  of  silver,  was  absolutely  unchanged  when  exposed  to  light ;  in 
fact,  according  to  some  authorities,  it  was  improved  in  quality  by  such 
treatment.  If  silver  leaf  were  iodised,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Daguerreotype 
process,  till  the  whole  of  the  silver  was  converted  into  silver  iodide,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  obtain  an  image  on  it.  In  each  of  these  cases, 
before  any  reduction  can  be  effected,  it  is  necessary  during  exposure  to 
dispose  of  the  Uberated  halogen  ;  if  this  is  not  done,  the  silver  salt  is  in 
exactly  the  same  condition  as  it  was  before  exposure.  In  the  case  of 
the  wet-plate  process,  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  is  the  iodine  absorber. 
When  printing  on  albumenised  paper,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  consider- 
able excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  its  equivalent,  if  not,  the  image  is  weak 
and  mealy.  The  sliding  of  the  atoms  of  bromine  and  silver  over  each 
other  during  exposure  to  light  is  not  a  sufficient  explanation,  as  it  will 
not  explain  many  facts  that  we  are  acquainted  with. 

I  am,  at  present,  more  inclined  to  believe  in  the  sub-salt  theory,  as, 
according  to  it,  the  medium  would  account  for  the  same  compound  being 
more  sensitive  in  one  case  than  in  another.  When  bromide  of  hilver  is 
exposed  to  light  for  some  time,  a  change  in  colour  takes  place.  If  a 
change  of  colour  takes  pUwje  by  the  prolonged  action  of  light,  why  should 
it  not,  only  to  a  very  much  smaller  extent,  take  place  when  light  acts  for 
a  short  time  ?  The  change  may  be  invisible,  in  consequence  of  the  dul- 
ness  of  the  light  in  which  the  examination  must  of  necessity  be  made. 
According  to  Mr.  Banks  we  are  compelled  to  have  one  theory  to  explain 
what  takes  place  when  light  acts  for  a  short  time,  and  another  when 
light  is  allowed  to  act  for  a  much  longer  time,  since  he  will  not  admit 
that  decomposition  takes  place.  What  is  true  for  a  short  exposure  ought 
to  be  true  for  a  longer  one  also.  If  I  understand  Mr.  Banks  correctly,  he 
led  us  to  believe  that  by  prolonged  action  of  light  the  bromine  is  slipped 
so  far  off  the  silver  that  the  latter  is  no  longer  protected  by  the  bromine 
or  iodine,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Daguerreotype  process,  the  vapour  of 
mercury  is  able  to  condense  on  the  metallic  silver  and  form  an  amalgam. 
If  the  silver  be  thus  practically  set  free,  what  becomes  of  the  bromine  ? 
The  answer  will  be  most  probably  that  the  bromine,  in  the  case  of 
gelatino-bromide  plates,  acts  on  the  gelatine  and  renders  it  insoluble. 
The  medium  is,  therefore,  inactive  with  small  exposures,  where  we  most 
require  a  bromine  absorber,  or  a  body  capable  of  disposing  of  it,  but 
active  when  a  flood  of  light  falls  on  the  plate  and  is  but  little  needed. 

Mr.  Banks  says  in  paragraph  8 :  "  They  had  to-  consider  first  the 
constitution  of  the  undeveloped  image.  It  has  been  supposed  to  consist 
of  sub-bromide  of  silver,  but  this  was  a  mere  assumption,  and  it  had  not 
been  proved.  The  German  chemist,  Guntz,  was  the  only  individual  who 
had  been  recorded  to  have  produced  silver  sub-bromide."  In  1885, 
Captain  Abney  read  a  paper  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  and  in  it  he  tells  us  that  his  friend,  Dr.  Hodgkinson,  of  Wool- 
wich, had  managed  to  isolate  both  silver  sub-chloride  and  silver  sub- 
bromide,  and  that  on  analysis  some  of  the  constituents  came  to  within 
one  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  amount.  One  per  cent,  is  not  a  very  large 
error,  and,  when  a  substance  during  analysis  comes  as  close  as  that  to  the 
theoretical  value,  we  ought,  I  think,  to  be  satisfied  that  the  body  is  what 
it  19  repeseQted  to  be,     ^he  existence  of  8()b-salta  does  not  re^t  on  sqoh 
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a  bare  statement  as  Mr.  Banks  mentions,  but  this  paper  may  have 
escaped  his  notice. 

Edmond  Becquerel,  in  La  Lumiire,  set  Causes  et  ses  Effets,  pub- 
lished in  1868,  vol.  ii,,  page  62,  gives  the  results  of  two  analyses  of 
sub-chloride  of  silver.  He  prepared  his  sub-chloride  by  acting  oo 
recently  precipitated  silver  by  chloride  of  copper,  and  obtained  by 
analysis : — 

Silver 85  3 

Chlorine    14'7 

100-0 

The  sub-chloride  was  converted  into  chloride  by  means  of  aqua  regia. 
In  the  second  case  1  gramme  of  the  body  was  acted  on  by  ammonia, 
which  decomposed  the  sub-chloride,  giving  a  residue  of  metallic  silver, 
and  chloride  of  silver  was  dissolved  by  the  ammonia.  The  metallic 
silver  weighed  -42  gramme,  and  the  chloride  of  silver  weighed  -56  gramme ; 
the  chloride  of  silver  consisted  of  silver  '423  gramme,  chlorine  '137 
gramme,  so  that  his  sob-chloride  consisted  of — 

Metallic  silver '843 

Chlorine '137 

'980 
So  that  during  the  analysis  he  lost  two  centigrammes. 
Theoretically  he  should  have  obtained — 

Silver -859 

Chlorine -141 

Wetzlar,  in  1847,  produced  in  a  similar  manner  violet-coloured  flakes, 
using  silver  leaf. 

According  to  Watts,  bromine  and  iodine  do  not  render  gelatine 
insoluble.  This,  as  Mr.  Grundy  and  myself  have  already,  in  another 
paper,  pointed  out,  is  not  strictly  true.  Gelatine  is  made  insoluble  by 
the  action  of  bromine  water,  and  not  by  a  plain  aqueous  solution  of 
iodine,  or  by  a  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium.  We  are 
pleased  to  see  that  Mr.  Banks  confirms  this  statement ;  but  I  fear  he  has 
carried  the  idea  a  little  too  far  in  ascribing  the  tanning  action  that  takes 
place  during  development  entirely  to  the  action  of  bromine. 

In  vol.  ii.,  p.  828,  Watts' s  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  under  the  heading 
of  "Gelatine,"  you  will  find  the  following:  "When  a  current  of 
gaseous  chlorine  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  gelatine,  a  white  pellicle 
forms  round  each  bubble  of  gas,  and  the  whole  of  the  gelatin  is  finally 
precipitated  in  flexible,  elastic,  nacreous,  gelatinous,  transparent  flakes 
or  filaments  (Thenard,  Bouillon-Legrange).  The  precipitate  is  tasteless, 
slightly  acid,  inputresoible,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  soluble 
in  alkalies.  On  exposure  to  the  air  it  exhales  an  odour  of  chlorine." 
"  No  similar  products  are  obtained  by  substituting  bromine  or  iodine  for 
chlorine."  From  this  I  was  led  to  believe  that  the  chlorine  entered  into 
combination  with  the  gelatine,  and  was  decomposed  by  exposure  to  air, 
and  that,  since  bromine  also  produced  a  similar  insoluble  compound,  the 
bromide  combined  with  the  gelatine  to  form  an  analogous  body.  At  the 
meeting  of  this  Association,  on  October  22,  there  was  present  a  chemist, 
Mr.  Townsend,  F.I.C.,  who  threw  out  a  hint  that  most  probably  the 
insolubility  of  the  gelatine  was  due  to  oxidation,  and  not  due  to  a  definite 
compound  formed  by  the  action  of  the  halogen  on  the  gelatin : ;  but,  when 
I  told  him  that  the  body  was  said  to  smell  of  chlorine,  he  was  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  oxidation  was  the  true  cause.  As  this  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
point  worth  clearing  up,  I  have  made  a  few  experiments  in  order  to  arrive 
at  some  definite  conclusion  as  to  what  is  the  cause  of  the  insolubility  of  the 
gelatine.  I  made  some  bromine  water  and  then  soaked  in  it  some 
Nelson's  No.  1  photographic  gelatine.  The  gelatine  was  then  washed  by 
repeated  soakings  in  tap  water  so  as  to  get  rid  of  all  free  bromine  and 
hydrobromie  acid,  if  formed  ;  the  insoluble  gelatine  was  then  placed  in  a 
large  beaker,  with  about  400  c.  c.  of  water.  The  gelatine,  to  start,  weighed 
about  four  grammes.  The  beaker  was  then  placed  in  a  vessel  in  which 
water  could  be  boiled,  and  was  kept  boiling  for  about  an  hour.  The 
contents  of  the  beaker  must,  therefore,  have  been  raised  to  near  the 
boiling  point  during  the  greater  part  of  this  time.  At  the  end  of  (he 
time  the  contents  of  the  beaker  were  poured  on  to  a  filter  paper  and 
allowed  to  drain,  the  celatine  was  then  washed  with  two  changes  of  cold 
water  and  allowed  to  drain  for  two  days.  After  the  boiling  the  gelatine 
was  much  less  horny  than  it  was  at  first,  and,  if  the  boiling  had  been  con- 
tinued for  another  hour,  most  probably  the  bulk  of  it  would  have  gone 
into  solution.  Iq  order  to  test  for  the  presence  of  bromine  in  com- 
bination, the  gelatine  was  mixed  with  binoxide  of  manganese  and 
sulphuric  acid  in  a  flask,  and  the  gas  that  came  off  from  the  mixture 
was  passed  into  water.  After  the  bubbles  had  been  passed  through  the 
water  for  about  ten  minutes,  some  chloroform  was  added  and  the  two 
shaken  together.  If  any  bromine  had  been  present  in  the  water,  it 
would  have  been  taken  from  it  by  the  chloroform,  and  the  latter  would 
have  been  tinged  more  or  less  yellow  by  its  solution ;  but  not  the  slightest 
tinge  was  visible,  so  that  I  conclude  from  this  that  bromine  does  not, 
under  the  above  conditions,  combine  with  gelatine,  and  that  the  tanning 
of  the  gelatine  is  due  simply  to  oxidation,  as  in  the  case  of  carbon 
printing.  Most  probably  negative  re3ults  would  also  have  been  obtained 
it  chlorine  had  been  substituted  tor  the  bromine  water,  but  I  may  have, 
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by  the  prolonged  washing  and  boiling,  decomposed  the  compound  formed 
during  the  soalcing  of  the  gelatine  in  the  bromine  water. 

Seeing  that  gelatine  is  rendered  insoluble  by  oxidation,  I  tried  again 
other  oxidising  agents. 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen  seems  to  have  but  little  effect  on  gelatine. 

Permanganate  of  potassium  tans  it  and  produces  a  deep  yellowish-red 
stain.  Gelatine  tanned  with  this  salt  refuses  to  f>o  into  solution  at  100°  C. 
Thirty  volumes  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  seventy  volumes  of  water  reduces 
the  melting  point  to  about  80°  C. 

A  dilute  solution  of  chromic  acid  also  has  the  power  of  rendering 
gelatine  insoluble  in  boiling  water,  and  this  i.s,  I  presume,  the  reason 
why,  in  the  carbon  process,  it  is  always  recommended  to  add  suflicient 
ammonia  to  change  the  colour  of  the  bichromate  to  yellow,  that  is,  to 
neutralise  any  chromic  acid  that  may  be  present. 

In  paragraph  11,  Mr.  Banks  refers  to  the  original  form  of  cell  dHvised 
by  Volta,  the  zinc-copper  sulphuric-acid  cell,  and  says  :  "  The  action  of 
the  battery  was  to  decompose  some  of  the  atoms  of  water,  and  the 
liberated  hydrogen  adhered  to  the  copper  or  negative  element,  and, 
covering  it,  prevented  further  access  of  the  fluid,  and  the  action  ceased." 
The  electro-motive  force  of  such  a  cell  is  1-03  volts  before  it  has  been 
used  to  send  a  strong  current  through  the  external  circuit ;  after  it  has 
been  used  to  send  a  current  of  about  from  one  to  two  amperes  for  some 
minutes,  it  falls  to  about  '63  volt,  but  on  breaking  circuit  it  very  rapidly 
regains  its  original  electro-motive  force.  I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that 
text-books  as  a  rule  very  much  depreciate  the  value  of  this  simple  cell, 
but,  if  any  one  who  has  the  necessary  instruments  and  time  will  take  the 
trouble,  he  will  find  that  such  a  cell,  immediately  after  short  circuit, 
and  long  before  it  can  recover  itself,  has  an  electro-motive  force 
of  about  i^  volt.  Its  action,  therefore,  does  not  cease  due  to  polar- 
isation. 

Paragraph  12. — I  thoroughly  endorse  Mr.  Banks's  explanation  of  the 
action  of  pyro  on  water,  and  water  on  bromide  of  silver,  if  we  leave  out 
the  electric  current.  We  have  practically  two  unstable  bodies — light- 
Btrnck  bromide  of  silver  (whatever  its  composition)  and  pyro.  The  one 
is  willing  to  part  with  its  bromine  and  the  other  is  eager  to  absorb 
oxygen.  By  the  kind  intervention  of  water  and  its  decomposition,  both 
oan  be  satisfied.  Hydrobromic  acid  is  formed  on  the  one  hand,  and 
pyro  is  oxidised  on  the  other,  metallic  silver  (probably)  being  set  free. 
This  theory  is  not  new,  for  we  find  in  Brands  and  Taiilor's  Chemistry, 
pablished  in  1863,  p.  605,  the  following  sentence  explaining  the  develop- 
ment of  a  wet-collodion  plate  :  "  The  iodine  is  removed  from  the  iodide, 
and  it  must  be  removed  either  as  iodide  of  silver  (Agl),  or,  on  the 
assumption  that  water  is  decomposed,  as  hydriodic  acid  (HI),  the 
oxygen  of  an  atom  of  water  being  taken  by  another  portion  of  the  pyro- 
gallic  acid."  From  this  quotation  it  will  be  gathered  that  thirty-three 
years  ago  water  was  looked  upon  as  the  developer  in  the  case  of  wet- 
collodion  plates  developed  with  pyro ;  whether  we  should  now  explain 
the  action  in  the  same  way  is  outside  the  question  I  have  to  deal  with 
to-night.  What  I  want  most  particularly  to  call  your  attention  to  is, 
that  thirty-three  years  ago  water  was  regarded  as  the  developer,  and  not 
the  pyro. 

In  paragraph  7,  as  I  have  already  explained,  Mr.  Banks  ascribes  the 
tanning  action  to  liberated  bromine.  In  paragraph  12  the  bromine  is 
disposed  of  by  combining  it  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  self-sacrificing 
water,  and  forms  hydrobromic  acid.  If  it  does  the  one  it  cannot  do  the 
other ;  in  fact,  the  one  statement  is  dead  against  the  other.  I  am 
entirely  in  agreement,  as  I  have  already  said,  with  the  explanation  in 
paragraph  12,  but  I  cannot  accopt  the  other.  The  gelatine  is  not, 
therefore,  tanned  by  bromine ;  we  both  now  agree  on  this  point ;  and, 
since  it  is  tanned,  it  must  be  tanned  by  oxidised  pyro,  as  this  body"_has, 
among  others,  this  property.  The  only  other  body  present  that  could 
tan  the  gelatine  is  hydrobromic  acid;  that,  judging  by  analogy,  is  out  of 
the  question,  as,  of  all  reagents  I  have  employed  in  order  to  endeavour  to 
soften  tanned  gelatine,  hydrochloric  acid  is  one  of  the  few  that  will  lower 
the  melting  of  gelatine  in  this  peculiar  condition. 

In  the  early  part  of  paragraph  12  Mr.  Banks  says,  "  The  atoms  of  the 
silver  bromide  on  the  one  side,  and  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  pyro  on 
the  other,  constitute  the  elements;  a  weak  electric  current  was  established, 
which  decomposed  some  of  the  water  of  the  developer,  the  liberated 
oxygen  of  the  water  combined  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  pyro,  the  liberated 
hydrogen  of  the  water — not  of  the  pyro — combined  with  the  bromine  of 
the  bromide  of  silver  to  form  hydrobromic  acid."  I  have  always  under- 
stood that,  in  order  that  a  current  may  flow,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
complete  circuit.  In  the  cell,  as  imagined  by  Mr.  Banks,  we  have  a 
current  passing  from  the  hydrogen  of  the  pyro,  through  the  water  to  the 
bromide  of  silver,  the  hydrogen  of  the  pyro  corresponding  to  the  zinc 
plate  in  an  ordinary  cell,  and  the  bromide  of  silver  to  the  copper  plate ; 
the  question  I  have  to  ask  here  is.  How  does  the  current  return  ?  The 
mere  immersion  of  two  plates,  however  different,  in  the  same  solution,  or 
in  two  different  solutions  separated  by  a  porous  diaphragm,  is  not  sufficient 
to  generate  a  useful  current  of  electricity.  Major  Waterhouse  some  years 
back  showed  that  a  current  of  electricity  flowed  from  the  bromide  of 
silver,  which  formed  the  shadows  of  an  exposed  plate,  through  the  liquid 
towards  the  light-struck  bromide,  also  through  a  galvanometer  and  con- 
nexions back,  but  this  is  a  very  different  case.  We  must  have  contact ; 
some  have  to  form  the  complete  circuit,  bat  in  the  case  of  Mr,  Banks's  cell 
there  is  no  complete  circuit. 


M.  Beoqnerel,  in  the  work  I  have  already  mentioned,  telU  ns  hew 
to  make  an  electrochemical  actinometer.  It  consists  of  two  plates  cf 
pure  silver,  covered  with  iodide,  bromide,  or  chloride  of  silver,  prepared 
by  immersing  the  plates  in  a  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  copper,  or  >7 
placing  the  plates  in  a  dilute  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  passtns  a 
current,  the  silver  plates  being  connected  to  the  positive  pole  of  the 
battery.  The  plates  are  then  short-circuited,  till  they  yield  no  deflecticn 
when  connected  to  the  terminals  of  a  sensitive  galvanometer.  The  plates 
must  be  prepared  in  a  dark  room,  and  during  their  use  all  light,  excepting 
that  useful  for  the  experiment,  must  be  excluded.  The  plates  and  con- 
taining cell  were  enclosed  in  a  metal  box,  having  a  slit  at  one  side,  which 
slit  could  be  closed  or  opened  as  required.  The  plates  during  the  expeii- 
ments  were  immersed  in  two  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid.  When  everythirg 
was  ready  and  light  was  allowed  to  fall  on  one  of  the  plates,  a  current 
was  produced  which  deflected  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer,  the 
deflection  varying  with  the  intensity  and  the  colour  of  the  light  that  fell 
upon  the  plate.  When  the  plates  were  properly  prepared,  and  a  sensitive 
galvanometer  used,  the  deflection  obtained  by  exposure  to  sunlight 
amounted  in  some  oases  to  seventy  five  per  cent.  What  this  deflection 
means  we  cannot  say,  as  these  experiments  were  made  before  the  present 
electrical  units  were  introduced.  We  see  from  this  that,  when  two  plates 
identical  in  every  respect  are  connected  together,  a  current  passes  one 
to  the  other  when  exposed  to  light. 

If  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  current  of  electricity  for 
development  to  take  place,  then,  since  each  particle  of  bromide  of  silver 
is  isolated  by  a  film  of  gelatine,  and  bromide  of  silver  is  not  perfectly 
transparent,  the  front  portions  of  each  particle  of  bromide  UD  to  certain 
depth  will  be  light  struck  and  the  back  will  scarcely  be  modified.  When 
this  particle  of  silver  bromide  comes  into  contact  with  the  developer,  the 
whole  will  form  a  microscopic  cell,  and  then  the  action  which  Mr.  Banks 
points  out  might  take  place.  On  the  formation  of  metallic  silver  in  con- 
tact with  the  bromide  of  silver,  sub-bromide  would  be  formed,  and  this 
would  in  its  turn  be  reduced  till  the  whole  of  the  particle  was  converted 
into  metallic  silver,  more  or  less  completely. 

Paragraph  14.  Here  Mr.  Banks  gives  us  something  new,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  results.  Nascent  hydrogen,  the 
same  as  all  other  nascent  elements,  is  far  more  energetic  than  it  is  after 
it  has  gone  into  the  molecular  condition  ;  now,  it  should  not  matter  how 
the  hydrogen  is  obtained,  provided  it  is  set  free  in  that  peculiar  energetic 
form,  the  nascent  state.  Hydrogen  is  formed  by  electrolysis,  attacks 
the  bromine,  and  so  the  silver  is  set  free  in  the  metallic  state.  When 
plain  water  is  used,  in  consequence  of  its  high  resistance,  the  strength  of 
the  current  would  be  very  small,  and,  in  addition,  would  most  probably 
very  soon  cease  in  consequence  of  the  film  of  oxide  of  zinc  (insoluble  in 
water)  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  positive  plate. 

Paragraph  15.  It  is  indeed  unfortunate  for  us  that  development 
should  have  received  the  scant  attention  it  has  from  our  best  chemista. 
It  is  a  very  difficult  problem  to  attack,  and  this  may  be  the  reason  why 
it  has  been  neglected.  The  separation  of  the  products  of  oxidation  at 
different  stages  seems  insuperable,  but  nothing  is  impossible  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  who  knows  his  work  and  is  willing  to  attack  the  subject. 
Pyro  in  combining  with  oxygen  forms,  undoubtedly,  a  number  of 
different  compounds,  depending  on  the  extent  to  which  the  oxidation  is 
carried  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  purpurogallin  is  formed  in  the  early  stages. 
In  order  to  produce  purpurogallin.  it  is  necessary  to  act  on  plain 
pyrogallio  acid  with  a  powerful  oxidising  agent,  such  as  permanganic 
acid,  chromic  acid,  nitrate  of  silver,  &c.  The  body  obtained  is  but  feebly 
soluble  in  water,  but  is  dissolved  by  other,  benzole,  &c.  If,  therefore,  a 
solution  of  pyro  be  oxidised  gradually  and  we  shake  portions  of  it,  at 
intervals,  with  ether,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  extract  tbe  purpurogallin. 
The  only  case  in  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  a  colouration  of  the 
ether  by  purpurogallin  was  when  the  pyro  was  oxidised  by  means  of 
bromine.  By  repeated  treatment  of  a  bulk  of  pyro  thus  oxidised  with 
ether,  I  was  able  to  prepare  a  small  quantity  of  this  substance,  and,  on 
soaking  gelatine  in  an  aqueous  solution  for  fifteen  hours,  found  that  the 
gelatine  went  into  solution  at  85°  C,  whilst  gelatine  treated  with  pvro 
oxidised  in  the  presence  of  alkali  rendered  it  insoluble  in  boiling  water. 
The  same  solution  of  oxidised  pyro,  alkali  being  present,  gave  no 
colouration  to  ether,  proving,  to  my  mind,  that  purpurogallin  is  not 
formed,  at  least,  in  the  bulk  of  the  solution.  A  very  small  quantity 
may  be  formed  where  the  development  takes  place  ;  but  even  this 
remains  to  be  proved.  Purpurogallin  is  a  body  capable  of  being  crystal- 
lised, and  sublimes  at  200°  C,  when  it  gives,  so  it  is  said,  beautiful  red 
needles. 

When  ammonia  is  used  as  the  alkali  with  pvro,  it  is  far  more  likely 
that  pyronallin  should  be  formed  in  the  bulk  of  the  solution  than 
purpurogallin,  as  such  a  solution,  when  oxidised  at  no  stage,  as  far  as  I 
can  ascertain,  yields  colouring  matter  to  ether ;  and,  in  addition,  as  I 
have  already  said,  such  a  solution  renders  gelatine  far  more  insoluble 
than  does  purpurogallin.  The  only  mention  I  can  find  of  pyrogallin  is 
in  Watts's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  and  none  of  its  properties  are 
mentioned,  but  the  conditions  laid  down  for  its  formation  are  just  those 
that  obtain  in  the  case  of  ammonia-pyro  development — that  is,  slow 
oxidation  by  air.  When  air  is  bubbled  through  pyro-ammonia  for  days, 
it  yields  no  colouration  to  ether. 

I  cannot  understand  how  pyro  by  oxidation  at  any  stage  can  yield 
carbon,  and  to  this  clement  Mr.  Banks  ascribes  the  yellow  stain  in 
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gelatine  negatives.  If  carbon  were  the  colouring  matter,  it  would  not 
render  (lelatine  less  soluble  than  it  is  when  unheated,  as  the  carbon 
cannot  be  there  otherwise  than  as  a  mechanical  mixture,  and  a  me- 
chanical mixture  of  this  kind  could  not  so  entirely  alter  the  properties  of 
the  gelatine.  When  plates  are  developed  with  pyro-soda,  no  sulphite 
being  present,  the  gelatine  is  very  much  stained.  Now,  the  bulk  of  this 
Btain  can  be  temporarily  altered  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid,  but  on 
Boaking  in  water,  or  by  the  application  of  an  alkali,  it  returns  with  full 
vigour.  Again,  if  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  be  applied  to  a  recently 
developed  plate,  the  colour  of  the  image  is  changed.  The  change  in 
colour  may  be  due  to  a  combination  between  the  iron  salt  and  the 
oxidised  pyro  or  a  reduction  of  the  oxidised  pyro,  and  then  a  combina- 
tion between  it  and  the  ferrous  or  ferric  sulphate.  If  the  colour  were  due 
to  carbon,  it  could  not  be  modified,  as  we  are  ail  well  aware  that  carbon 
is  one  of  the  most  stable  bodies  we  can  deal  with. 

Before  concluding.  I  should  like  to  give  Mr.  Bolton  the  explanation 
of  the  insolubility  of  the  gelatine  in  a  piece  of  solarised  gelatino-chloride 
paper. 

Scheele  discovered,  many  years  before  we  were  born,  that  if  chloride  of 
silver  be  exposed  to  light  chlorine  is  set  free  ;  similarly,  when  gelatino- 
chloride  paper  is  exposed  to  light,  chlorine  is  set  free,  and,  as  I  have 
already  quoted,  chlorine  renders  gelatine  insoluble,  probably  by 
oxidation ;  therefore  it  is  not  astonishing  that  the  gelatine,  in  contact 
with  the  chloride  of  silver  exposed  to  light,  should  go  into  solution  at 
a  higher  temperature  than  the  unaltered  gelatine  on  the  rest  of  the 
paper. 

Mr.  Grundy,  I  may  say,  is  in  perfect  accord  with  me  in  all  that  I  have 
advanced  in  this  paper.  A.  Haddon. 


ACETYLENE. 

[NewcaeUe  and  Northern  OonntieB  Photographic  Association,] 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  very  near  future  acetylene  gas  will  be 
largely  used  for  the  purpose  of  lantern  illumination ;  in  fact,  at  the 
present  time  it  is  very  largely  used.  The  fact  that  the  light  is  of  such 
intense  whiteness  that  when  burning  it  has  no  smell,  that  it  is,  using  the 
proper  apparatus,  simply  and  safely  produced,  and,  I  should  like  to  say 
that,  after  a  great  deal  of  inquiry  and  experiment,  I  think  it  is  absolutely 
safe,  and  that  once  lit  up  it  requires  no  attention,  will  go  far  to  recom- 
mend it  to  those  who  have  a  natural  abhorrence  to  the  foul  smell  of  the 
parafiSn  lamp,  which  gives  intense  heat,  and  smoke  making  everything 
and  everybody  black  in  the  room. 

Lanteruists  in  the  past  have  had  the  choice  practically  of  (1)  the  oil 
lamp ;  (2)  the  limelight,  using  ordinary  coal  gas.  and  oxygen,  using  a 
blow-through  jet ;  (3)  coal  gas  and  oxygen  combined,  using  a  mixed  jet ; 
and  (4),  during  the  past  few  years,  the  incandescent  mantle. 

To  those  who  live  in  the  country,  where  no  coal  gas  is  obtainable,  they 
have  practically  had  to  choose  between  the  oil  lamp  and  the  mixed  jet. 

Now,  there  is  a  common  belief,  which  is  altogether  an  erroneous  one, 
that  the  mixed  or  high-pressure  jet  is  more  dangerous  than  the  blow- 
through.  This  is  really  not  so  ;  but  it  is  surprising  how  difBoult  it  is  to 
remove  an  impression  once  made.  It  appears  to  me  that  a  great  many 
accept  statements  which  are  too  often  made,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  without 
due  examination  and  experiment,  and  will  not  think  for  themselves,  I 
am  perfectly  aware  we  are  not  here  to-night  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
mixed  jet ;  but,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  many  of  our  friends  had  to  choose 
between  oil  and  the  mixed  jet ;  the  former  they  disliked,  the  latter  they 
were  afraid  of.  It  is  perhaps  particularly  to  them  that  acetylene  comes 
as  a  boon  and  a  blessing ;  they  are  now  able,  a  few  minutes  before  their 
lecture  commences,  to  generate  their  own  gas  (I  mean  the  gas  for  the 
lantern,  not  the  other  sort  which  they  often  inflict  on  the  people). 
Now,  while  we  must  admit  that  we  have  got  a  wonderful  light  in  acety- 
lene, while  we  welcome  it  as  an  additional  power  to  the  lantern,  do  not  let 
us  lose  our  heads  over  it,  as  I  am  afraid  many  did  over  the  incandescent 
mantle.  You  will  remember  that,  when  the  incandescent  mantle  was 
brought  forward  as  a  possible  lantern  illuminant,  people  wrote  to  the 
photographic  Press  saying  all  sorts  of  extravagant  things  about  the  light. 
Some  of  the  more  discreet  limited  the  light  to  photographic  enlarging,  for 
which  purpose  I  will  admit  it  is  excellent.  Others,  more  bold,  said  that 
a  brilliantly  illuminated  disc  of  six  feet  could  be  obtained,  which  was  so 
suitable  for  using  the  lantern  in  the  house.  A  six-foot  disc  can  be 
obtained,  but  I  have  never  seen  one  anything  like  brilliantly  illuminated. 
But  the  bolder  ones  still  declared  that  it  was  suitable  for  public  exhi- 
bition, that  it  would  give  a  clear  disc  of  eight  to  twelve  feet  in  diameter, 
and  was  in  every  way  equal  to  the  lime  light. 

Now,  I  have  had  a  fair  experience  with  all  the  lights  used  in  the 
optical  lantern,  and  I  challenge  any  man  to  produce  a  twelve,  aye,  or  an 
eight-foot,  disc  brilliantly  illuminated  with  the  incandescent  mantle. 
This  is  precisely  the  reason  why  I  wish  to  guard  you  against  any  exces- 
sive praise  of  aoetjl'  le  gas.  As  I  said  before,  while  we  welcome  it  as  a 
new  power,  we  mint  also  admit  that,  although  it  is  superior  to  any  oil 
lamp  on  the  market,  it  is  slightly  inferior  to  the  light  produced  from  a 
blow-through  jet.  It  is  said  that,  using  two  optical  burners  made  by 
Bray,  pl'vced  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  a  light  of  200  candle  power  is 


obtained.  As  perhaps  many  of  yon  are  aware,  the  best  oil  lamp  only 
gives  125  candle  power. 

But,  even  if  it  is  slightly  inferior  to  lime  light,  its  advantages  are  many. 
In  the  first  place  you  are  not  troubled  with  the  carriage  by  the  railway 
companies.  The  railway  companies  in  their  wisdom  adopted  a  very 
stringent  rule  with  regard  to  compressed  gases.  They  will  not  allow  a 
passenger  to  take  his  cylinder  in  the  same  train  (mark  me,  not  the  same 
carriage)  as  passengers'  luggage.  This  he  could  do  without  payment, 
and  it  is  dangerous  ;  but  he  may  book  his  cylinder  as  a  parcel,  send  it  by 
the  same  train,  pay  the  carriage,  and  it  is  not  dangerous,  at  least,  I 
suppose  so,  otherwise  the  company  would  not  carry  at  all. 

This  question  of  carriage  has  always  acted  as  a  deterrent  to  many,  and 
I  do  not  wonder  at  it,  so  that  acetylene  comes  as  a  welcome  friend  to  all 
who  move  about  from  place  to  place  and  carry  their  apparatus  with  them. 
No  one  can  prevent  you  taking  your  gasometer  in  the  carriage  with  you, 
as  it  is  portable  and  empty,  the  calcium  carbide  with  which  you  make  the 
gas  can  be  carried  in  an  old  coffee  tin,  and  all  you  require  at  the  other 
end  is  water,  and  you  are  ready  to  begin  ;  so  that,  even  if  our  light  is  not 
quite  so  strong,  it  has  many  other  advantages.  Do  not  forget  also  that 
at  present  we  are  only  beginning  to  find  out  the  value  of  acetylene  -,  in 
the  near  future,  no  doubt,  the  light  will  be  vastly  improved.  To  me  it 
appears  that  the  most  serious  objection  is  that  the  area  of  incandescence 
is  too  large.  So  soon  as  the  light  can  be  centered  more  to  a  point.fso  soon 
will  we  have  a  more  perfect  light. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  my  paper  to-night  very  plain,  and,  I  hope, 
very  instructive,  to  all,  I  will  divide  it  into^ 

1.  The  production  of  acetylene  gas  from  calcium  carbide. 

2.  The  apparatus  necessary  to  produce  the  light. 

3.  Its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

And  4,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all,  the  safety  of 
the  gas. 

First,  then,  let  us  consider  how  acetylene  gas  is  produced.  Calcium 
carbide  is  made  by  heating  together  in  an  electric  furnace  for  eight 
hours,  at  a  temperature  of  from  4000°  to  5000°,  common  lime  and 
coal  dust.  The  compound  produced  is  calcium  carbide,  and  bears  the 
formula  of  CaCj.  Calcium  carbide  as  it  is  sold  commercially  is  very 
hard — so  hard  that  one  gentleman  has  suggested  a  steam  roller  to  crush 
it — of  a  greyish  colour,  and  a  peculiar  though  not  very  strong  smell.  It 
is  necessary  to  keep  it  in  air  aud  damp-tight  tins,  as  it  is  verv  unstable  ; 
is  easily  decomposed  by  water,  acetylene  being  given  off  and  lime  left 
as  a  residue.  It  has  been  stated  that  Thomas  Leopold  WiUon,  a 
Canadian  chemist,  accidentally  discovered  acetylene  by  throwing  a  piece 
of  calcium  carbide  into  water,  and,  struck  by  the  violent  action  stt  up, 
pursued  his  investigations  with  the  result  which  we  all  kaow. 

Acetylene  has  a  chemical  formula  of  C^Ho,  and  the  chemical  action  is 
as  follows  :  The  oxygen  of  the  water  combines  with  the  calcium,  forming 
lime  ;  the  carbon  combines  with  the  hydrogen,  forming  acetylene. 

The  characteristics  of  acetylene  are  that  it  has  a  most  pungent,  to 
many  disagreeable,  odour  resembling  garlic :  it  is  colourless,  and  burns 
when  free  from  air  with  a  steady  and  intensely  brilliant  white  light. 
Many  people  have  raised  as  an  objection  to  the  use  of  acetylene  its 
disagreeable  smell.  In  my  opinion  this  is  one  of  its  greatest  points. 
Recollect  that  acetylene  when  burning  has  no  smell,  so  that,  if  there  i§  a 
smell,  you  know  that  some  of  the  gas  is  leaking,  and  can  take  precautions 
accordingly. 

When  mixed  with  air  it  is  highly  explosive,  the  proportions  varying, 
but  the  most  explosive  mixture  is  about  one  to  twelve.  Mixed  with  coal 
gas  it  greatly  increases  its  brilliancy.  As  to  its  poisonous  properties, 
opinions  appear  to  be  divided,  some  scientists  giving  it  as  thoir  opinion 
that  the  gas  is  not  poisonous,  others  that  it  is.  This  is  a  matter  for 
further  experiment. 

One  point  where  acetylene  distinctly  scores  is  that  it  gives  off  practically 
no  heat ;  we  all  know  the  inconvenience  of  standing  over  an  oil  lamp  for 
two  hours. 

Passing  on,  we  will  now  consider  the  apparatus  necessary  to  produce 
the  light.  I  have  already  told  you  that  the  gas  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  water  on  calcium  carbide.  There  are  at  the  present  time  many  forms 
of  generators  in  the  market,  all,  of  course,  claiming  to  be  the  best,  but 
to-night  I  will  speak  only  of  one,  that  is  the  Inoanto  generator,  made 
by  Thorn  &  Hodiile.  I  do  not  say  it  is  the  best  generator.  Why  I 
recommend  it  is  because  I  think  it  is  the  best  and  safest,  because  the 
makers  are  thoroughly  practical  men,  who  before  placing  it  on  the  market 
practically  tried  and  positively  proved  that  no  accident  could  occur  if 
the  generator  was  used  according  to  the  very  simple  instructions  sent  out 
with  it,  and  lastly  because  I  have  worked  with  it  myself,  have  unbounded 
confidence  in  it,  and  therefore  can  recommend  it  to  your  notice.  I  have 
here  to-night,  on  the  table,  one  of  those  lantern  generators,  and  also  one 
of  the  special  fittings  for  the  lantern.  You  will  notice  the  generator 
consists  of  a  cylinder  about  eighteen  inches  high  and  eight  inches  in 
diameter.  This  generator  is  made  to  hold  sufficient  carbide  to  give  a 
light,  with  the  two  special  burners  supplied,  for  two  hours  or  more.  I 
will  now  describe  the  apparatus. 

When  the  action  first  commences  the  gas  is  mixed  with  air,  or  rather 
the  air  in  the  generator  is  forced  out  by  the  gas  formed.  It  is  therefore 
advisable  to  wait  a  few  minutes  until  the  air  has  been  driven  out  of  the 
apparatus.  You  can  easily  tell  when  the  air  has  been  expelled,  by  the 
unpleasant  smell  of  the  acetylene.    Now  apply  a  light,  but  you  will  not 
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obtain  the  maximum  of  light  for  quite  five  miantesi.  Now  place  it  in 
your  lantern,  focus  and  centre  it,  and  it  can  be  left  alone.  Do  not  expect 
-too  much  ;  do  not  forget,  what  I  told  you  at  the  commencement,  that  the 
light  is  not  so  (sood  as  the  lime  light,  though  very  nearly  so,  and  this 
leads  one  to  the  advantages  of  acetylene. 

First  of  all,  the  intense  whiteness  of  the  light,  then  the  wonderfully 
«asy  method  of  production,  theu  the  extreme  portability  of  the  apparatus, 
no  railway  or  other  restrictions,  the  saving  of  carriage,  the  doing  away 
with  all  regulators  and  cylinders ;  and,  lastly,  the  very  low  price  at  which 
the  gas  can  be  produced.  One  pound  of  calcium  carbide  will  produce 
five  cubic  feet  of  gas,  and  this  is  sufficient  for  two  hours'  entertainment, 
costing,  at  the  present  time,  from  Id.  to  Wd.  per  pound.  No  doubt,  in 
■the  near  future,  the  cost  will  be  considerably  reduced.  With  the  exception 
of  electric,  acetylene  consumes  far  less  oxygen  than  any  other  illuminant. 

It  gives  off  no  carbonic  oxide,  consequently  picture  frames,  wall 
papers,  decorated  ceilings,  Ac,  are  not  affected,  as  is  the  case  with  coal 
gas.  The  light  is  steady,  noiseless,  nearly  smokeless,  and  well  diffused, 
practically  the  same  as  sunlight. 

Surely  these  are  very  great  advantages  to  claim  for  the  new  gas. 

Disadvantages,  I  think,  it  has  none. 

I  have  now  arrived  at  that  very  important  part  of  my  paper  when  we 
must  take  into  consideration  the  safety  of  acetylene,  for  of  what  use  are 
all  its  advantages  if  it  endangers  human  life  ?  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  best  to  speak  with  very  great  caution  re- 
specting a  gas  which  is  occupying  so  much  of  the  time  and  energy  of  our 
great  scientists  ;  but  I  do  wish  to  state  that,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
.knowledge,  and  using  the  particular  generator  which  I  have  to-night, 
there  is  absolutely  no  danger  that  I  know  of.  I  would  not  speak  so 
positively  had  I  not  studied  the  matter  thoroughly,  but  I  can  strongly 
lecommend  all  of  you  to  use  this  gas,  and  feel  sure  you  will  be  quite  safe 
in  doing  so. 

Let  me  try  and  make  myself  more  plain.  I  have  already  told  you 
that  the  gas  is  highly  explosive  when  mixed  with  certain  proportions  of 
air.  This  is  so.  But  consider,  after  you  have  expelled  the  air  from  this 
.generator,  there  is  no  air,  what  is  then  coming  off  is  pure  acetylene. 
How,  then,  can  you  have  an  explosion  ?  The  makers  say,  and  I  quite 
agree  with  them,  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  an  explosion  with  this 
form  of  generator. 

No  doubt,  many  of  you  have  read  of  the  regrettable  and  fatal  accident 
■which  occurred  quite  recently  at  the  works  of  IME.  Rouil  Pictet  in  France. 
I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  this  took  place  while  endeavouring  to 
compress  acetylene  into  cylinders,  the  same  as  we  compress  oxygen  and 
hydrogen.  MM.  Berthelot  and  Vielle  have  proved  that  at  ordinary 
pressure  acetylene  does  not  detonate,  but  that,  as  the  pressure  increases. 
so  does  the  chance  of  explosion.  But  why  have  compressed  acetylene  ? 
It  is  go  easy  to  produce  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  carry  it  about  in  a 
compressed  state.  In  every  case  that  I  know  where  an  accident  has 
occurred  it  has  been  whilst  experimenting  with  the  gas,  and  not  whilst 
using  it  in  such  a  generator  as  I  show  you  to-night. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  the  advantage  of  those  expeiiments.  Do  not 
experiment  yourselves  ;  follow  out  the  simple  instructions  given  for  your 
benefit,  which  have  teen  arrived  at  very  often  at  the  cost  of  the  brave 
Suen  who  have  risked  and  sacrificed  their  lives  for  the  benefit  of  science. 

John  Watson. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION  AT  ST.  PETER'S  INSTITUTE. 
The  flourishing  Institute  in  connexion  with  St.  Peter's  Church,  Eaton- 
square,  S.W.,  held  on  November  9,  and  the  four  following  days,  a  public 
exhibition  of  photographs,  which  was  very  successful,  and  which,  con- 
sidering it  was  a  first  attempt,  was  distinctly  creditable  to  its  organisers. 
The  Exhibition  was  held  in  the  concert  hall  of  the  Institute  building  in 
Buckingham  Palace-road,  which  is  well  suited  for  the  purpose. 

In  addition  to  the  competitive  exhibits,  which  were  confined  to 
members  of  the  Institute  and  friends  introduced  by  them,  there  was  an 
admirable  loan  collection,  to  which,  amongst  others,  Messrs.  Edgar  G.  Lee, 
Wilson  Noble,  W.  Thomas,  B.  Gay  Wilkinson,  the  Rev.  F.  Basil  Wood, 
Connt  von  Gloeden,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  A.  J.  Daniels)  contributed. 

The  Judges  of  the  competitive  classes  were  Messrs.  Johnson  and  A. 
Mackie,  F.R.P.S.  These  awards  were :  Class  I.  (Landscape,  with  or  without 
figures).— Silver  medal,  W.  J.  Hensler  ;  bronze,  E.  W.  Burch.     Class  II. 

■(Architecture) Silver,  R.  Horton ;  bronze,  withheld.  Class  III.  (Portraiture 

and  Figure  studies).— Silver,  R.  H.  Gust ;  bronze,  J.  A.  llooth.  Class  IV. 
(Hand-camerawork  and  moving  objects). — Silver,  Ernest  Smith;  bronze, 
J.  G.  Nicholson.     Special  silver  medal  to  members  only  :  C.  A.  Phillips. 

On  each  evening  there  was  a  lecture,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  the 
lecturers  being  Kev.  A.  Fairbanks,  M.A. ,  Mr.  J.  Harris,  of  Cardiff,  the 
Bev.  J.  Stores,  vicar  of  the  parish,  Mr.  E.  Dockree  and  Mr.  A.  Anderson. 
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DiB  Cbbomo-lithooraphie. 

By  Dr.  FsiEDBica  Hcesr.    WUb«lDi  Knapp,  Halle  >/>. 

We  have  rsceiTed  tbe  coaoplete  volume  of  this  work,  the  first  part 


of  •which  we  reviewed  in  our  columns  on  April  17  la^t.  It 
amply  fulfils  the  high  expectations  we  hid  formed,  and  we  have  n6 
<loubt  it  will  be  valued  as  a  guide  and  reference  book  by  those 
interested  in  this  branch  of  work.  The  book  is  divided  into  two 
])artK,  the  first  dealing  with  chromo-lithography,  and  the  second  to 
photographic  processes  combined  with  chromo-liihography.  The 
book  contains  fifteen  specimens  of  work  and  a  large  number  of 
illuHtratioDH  in  the  text.   . 


PflOToaBAFUiscHBB  Almaxach  FUR  DAS  Jabb  1897. 
Eo.  LiEflEaAKo,  Daiaeldorf.   . 

This  excellent  little  volume  will,  doubtless,  be  welcomed  by 
(jerman  photographers.  It  has  a  pathetic  intereet  this  year,  in  tha^i 
it  contain*  us  frontispieca  a  photogravure  portrsiit  of  the  late 
Dr.  Paul  Ed.  Liesegang,  whose  memory  will  remain  green  in  the 
minds  of  all  persons  intere3tt<l  in  the  scientiiie  aspect  of  photo- 
graphy. The  book  contains  an  interesting  historical  photogiaphic 
calendar,  a  large  number  of  original  articles  on  various  subjects  con- 
nected with  photography,  a  collection  of  formulio,  and  a  list  of  all 
the  German  and  Austrian  photographic  societies.  We  trust  the 
book  will  have  the  large  circulation  it  merits. 


A  Gdidk  to  Modern  1'hotoobaphy. 

Bj  Uarold  Bakes.    London;  Iliffe  ft  Son. 

Mb.  Harold  Baker  is  one  of  the  ablest  photographers  that  we 
have,  and  therefore  possesses  the  best  qualification  for  undertaking 
the  task  of  imparting  photographic  knowledge  to  others.  The  most 
ambitious  and  least  satisfactory  feature  of  the  little  volume  before 
m  is  its  title,  which,  we  think,  is  not  new,  and,  even  if  it  were,  is 
too  comprehensive.  Mr.  Baker  addresses  beginners,  in  the  course  of 
about  100  pages,  and  has  compiled  a  really  excellent  elementary 
handbook,  with  scarcely  a  superfluous  word.  Theory  has  been 
eschewed,  and  the  result  is  a  useful,  practical  guide,  by  which  the 
neophyte  can  hardly  fail  to  profit. 


Induction  Coils  and  Coil-makino. 

By  F.  C.  AiLSOP.    E.  k  F.  N.  Spon,  125,  Strand. 

Mr.  Allsop  is  an  old  contributor  to  our  excellent  contemporary, 
The  English  Mechanic,  from  the  pages  of  which  much  of  the  matter 
in  the  present  volume  has  been,  admittedly,  taken  by  the  author. 
The  result  is  an  e.tcellent  work — clear,  practical,  and  complete. 
The  principal  chapters  deal  with  the  construction  of  coils  generally ; 
shock  and  medical  coils ;  accessory  appliances  for  and  the  application 
of  medical  coils:  spark  coils;  batteries,  &c.  A  brief  chapter  is  devoted 
to  X-ray  photography.  The  work,  which  appears  at  a  time  when, 
by  reason  of  Rootgen's  discovery,  added  zest  has  been  given  to 
experiments  with  spark  coils,  has  over  120  illustrations,  and  has  our 
best  recommendation. 


jltett)!E{  anl]r  JtotejS* 


We  regret  to  auuoance  that  Mr.  T.  C.  Turner,  photographer,  of  Barnsbury- 
park,  died  on  the  13th  inst.,  aged  tifty-seven. 

KOYAL  PhotoobapHIC  SOCIETY. — Teehnical  Meeting,  Tuesday,  November  24 
at  12,  Hanover-square,  at  eight  p.m.  A  Photographic  Jtuaexim,  by  R.  Child 
Bayley. 

The  Austin-Edwards'  Monthly  Fil-m-negativk  Competition. — Tlie  prize 

camera  for  the  cnrrent  month  lias  been  awHrilcd  to  Miss  Mabel  Metcalfe,  Beccles, 
Suffolk,  for  her  negative,  A  Norfolk  Lane. 

The  European  Blair  Camera  Company,  of  9,  Soutliamptoii-street,  Holborii, 
inform  us  that  they  have  purdiased  the  busiues.s  of  the  Premier  Dry  Plate 
Company,  "f  Nottiug-hill,  and  will  in  future  manufacture  the  lantern  plates 
and  Other  specialities  of  that  Company. 

Hackney  Photoobaphic  Society's  Exhibition.— Tlie  Seventh  Annual 
Exhibition  of  the  Haeknev  Photographic  Society  was  opened  on  Tuesday 
evening,  November  17,  by  the  Rector  of  Hackney,  tlie  Rev.  F.  Evelyn  Ganilner, 
M.A.     A  full  report  of  the  Exhibition  will  apiwar  in  our  next. 

A  HaMBDHQ  young  man  has  just  hail  his  sanity  proved  by  the  Rontgen  rays. 
He  ileclareil  ten  years  ago  that  he  hail  a  liuUet  in  his  head,  which  he  liad  fired 
into  it  in  trying  to  commit  suicide.  He  complainetl  of  the  pain,  and,  a.s  he 
attacked  his  keepers,  and  the  doctors  could  find  no  trace  of  a  wound,  was 
locked  up  as  a  dangerous  lunatic.  The  Itontgeu  rays  have  now  shown  the 
exact  place  of  the  bullet. 
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Photoobaphic  Cllb. — Tlie  next  weekly  meeting  nf  llie  Club  will  l«  held  in 
tlie  Clul)-room  at  Anderton's  Ho'el,  Hee'-stieet,  E.G.,  at  eight  o'elmK,  on 
We.lnesjltt);  eveiiioti;,  Novenil)e):.25,  Ttii'd  Triivellers'  J^ight.  .  Mr.  H.  I.  N. 
Noel-tfor  Will.leeWtrc  itjjoii  J^mj^ii,  wi  h  lantern  illnstiations.  Visitors  are 
weleoiitf^  f      .,        ■        '  ^ :  - 

iMessfs.  SaMI'SON  Lotv  &  Oo.  'are  bringing  out  a  new  book  by  Captain 
Abifejr;  C.B..  D.C.L..  F.K.8.,  entitled,  tCreniwj  Tulkx  at  /.he  t'nmen.  IJLuJ)  nn. 
the  Actum  or  Ltglit  in  J'Jiotuyrafihy^\t]xiii\\  is  iiieluded  in  the  series  of  "  Hand- 
bi«>l!s  lor  PTiotogrJiptierji,"  {Hj>Iwl»wt~Uy  tlieiii.  'Ihe  wsrk  lias  iipwanls  of 
sixty  illnstiations  and  uiagrains. 

Up  to  Ihe  end  of  October  of  the  present  year,  the  applieations  for  Lettei'*". 
Patent  uiinibe'ed  24.380,  an  increase  of  3762  over  the  eoiresjmnding  [jeriod  o' 
last  J-ear.  ^t  ,llMs-i;it«  i.Jie  total  lor  IhM  will  be  aliout  '^V.^Q.  the  liighest 
iiuiubet  yvt  araiuAl.  '  In  l89S,  however,  'ihere  was  a  decrease  of  321  as 
compared  wi-h  the  V.'i.SSS  of  18tU  ;  conseqnently  the  present  ra'e  of  increase 
should  not  be  considered-  as  iioraiiU.  As  aliout  tiity  per  cent,  only  of  ihe 
applica'ifins  are  sealed,'  we  may  expect  that  14,625  Let  ers  Patent  will  be 
gianted  this  year.  ^  .   . 

TflE  ClWTENKiAL  6p  G*8  I^ioRTjN'G.— The  one  hundi-ed'li  anniversary  of 

lighting  l)y  ga.>  occurred  in  July.  The  tirst  praclical  trial  w^s  niarie  by 
Murdoch,  in  Birajiiighitin,  J^ugland.  in  Jnlv,  1796.  It  tailed,  however,  to 
attract  attention,  aiul  the  next  attempt  was  not  nia<le  until  ]8''2,  when  several 
buihliiigs  in  Binniiigliam  were  i|luniinateil  with  gas  upon  the  receipr.  of  the 
news  ot  the  Pe.ace  ot  Anden^.  'Glia  \va.s  introduceil  in  London  as  late  as  1807. 
Murdoch,  althougli  not  the  iuven'or  of  illuaiinating  ga.s,  did  much  to  secure 
its  introduction, — lUektrutecknitche  Rundachau. 

The  Second  .\nnual  Exhibi  ion  of  the  Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic 
Society  will  be  held  at  the  Borough  Poltecbnic  Institute,  on  Tues  lay. 
Wednesday,  Tluirsday,  Friday,  and  SaturcUy,  Deeeidjer  29,  30,  31,  and 
January  1  and  a  next.  1  here  will  be  competi  ions  »i  h  open  classes  for  botli 
prints  and  slides,  and  one  silver  and  tfto  Inonze  ineials  will  be  given  in  eat^h 
class.  Kntries  will  close  on  December  12.  Juflges:  Lieut.-Colonel  J.  Gale, 
Mr.  John  A.  Ho.iges.  F.R.P.S.,  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall,  F.R.P.S.  The  apparatus 
sec'ion  will  be  uii.ier  the  management  of  tbe  Prosser-Roberis  Company,  who 
will  also  give  demonstrations  of  radiog'aphy  during  the  evenings.  ]n  addition 
to  lantern  en'ertainmen  s,  &c.,  there  will  also  I  e  three  nisiinut  exhibitions  of 
the  animated  jihotographs  each  evening.  En' ry  forms  are  now  ready.  Hon. 
Secretary,  P.  C.  Cornford,  103,  Borough-roa  I,  London,  S.E. 

DULWICH  PHOTnc^RAPHif  SocrETT. — Tin  First  Annua!  Exhibition  of  this 
Society  was  inaugurated  by  Mr.  J.  Albert  C.iuston.  at  the  Conslitutional  all. 
East  Dulwich  Grove,  S.E.,  on  llimsday.  November  12.  The  Society  is  yec 
small  in  numbers,  but  the  enthusiasm  disp'ayed  by  tliein,  both  in  the  qu,ality 
and  quantity  of  their  exliibits,  augurs  wed  for  its  future.  There  were  tive 
classes  restricte  1  to  members,  and  one  Open  class.  Aliogc  her  there  were  over 
two  hundred  pictures  on  the  walls,  priiuriiially  in  gelatino-i'hloride.  carbon,  and 
pla'ino'ype,  and  eight  sets  of  lantern  sliiles  were  sliowu.  Mr.  F.  W.  EiJwards, 
F.R.P.S.,  w.as  the  Judge,  and  medals  were  awarded  to  the  Hon.  Fecretary. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Ellis  12),  Mr.  H.C.Jackson,  and  Mr.  T.  Mitchell  :  .and,  in  the  Open 
Class,  Mr;  E.  Spetlcer.  ,Cer  iSeates  vi-.n  also  awar.led  to  Mr.  C  H.  Han  If. 
Mr.  ri.^.Biakv,  And  Mr.  F.  F.-;TUoma,s  (2).  The  Exhibition  was  enlivened 
Iiy  music  at  intervals, 

Professobs  H.  B.  Dixon  and  H.  Brereton  B.aker  have  investigated  the  in- 
Hiience  of  Riintgen  rays  on  some  chemical  actions,  but  from  their  note,  pub- 
lislied  in  the  Transactions  pf  the  Chemucd  Hiiciety,  it  a])pcars  that  the  re-ults 
have  hitherto  been  negative..  'J  he  effecf  was  tried  on  miiturei  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  oxygen  (dried  anil  moist),  hy<lrogen  and  oxygen,  carbon  monoxide 
and  chlorine,  hyilrogen  and  chlorine  ami, .  lastly,  hydrogen  .sulphide  ami 
p  ilphur  dioxide  (diied).  No  combination,  eitlier  explosive  or  gradual,  occurred 
between  the  gases  exposed.  Tlie  combination  of  I'hlorine  with  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  wita  hydrogen  is  effected  by  light,  liut  the  addition  of  Rdntgen  rays 
did  not  alter  the  rate  of  coinbination.  Although  the  rays  cause  electric  dis- 
charge frein  metallic  bodifes,  they  appear  to  have  no  effect  on  electrolysis.  The 
action  on  a  photographic  plate  i-j  i>robaVply  caused  either  directly  or  by  the 
Huorescence  of  tlje  tlljii,  .It  is  not  due  to  fluorescence  of  the  glass,  because  the 
ilepo:rit  of  silver  takes  place  eutirSl'y  on  the  side  of  the  film  exposed  to  the 
rays. 

Heat-reststino  QCALiTiKS  OF  Wired  Gliss. — A  recent  i.ssue  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Franklin  Institute  gives  particulars  of  some  tests  recently  made  to  de- 
termine the  fire-resistirg  qualities  of  wired  glass,  i.e.,  glass  containing  in  it? 
texture  woven  wire  netting  as  manufactured  by  the  Mississippi  Glass  Company, 
of  St.  Louis.  The  information  is  given  in  a  report  to  the  Philadelphia  Fire 
Underwriters'  Association,  and  the  residts  of  the  trials  showed  that  glass  of 
this  kind  is  capable  of  withstandirtg  a 'high  temperature,  very  much  higher 
than  ordinary  glass,  without  melting  or  losing  its  continuity,  even  when  sud- 
denly drenched  in  a  heated  state '.in  cold  water.  The  conclusions  drawn  from 
the  tests,  .and  given  in  the  report,  are  as  follows: — 1.  Wired  gla's  can  i-afely 
.  be  u^ediu  .skytight,v^nilrin  sueh  pjtna,tions  will  st.-viid  a  fevera  fire,  and  not 
gifreAvay  when  water  h  tlir'ow'u  on  it.  A  wooileii  frarring  for  skylight,  covered 
with  tni,  all  feait.s  loek-joint-il  and  concealeil-nailed,  i<.  sji'perior,  in  tire- 
resisting  quality  tW  dfoli  JranUtiB.  '2.  Wirecl  glass  in  wooileii  fa»h,' covered 
with  tin,  all  s  ams  lock-jointed  and  concealed-nailed,  <»ii  falely  be  n-ed  for 
windows  toward  an  external  exposure.  3.  Wired  gla-s  can  safely  be  used  in 
tire  doors  to  elevator  shaft*  and  stairway  tower,*,  where  it  is  iiecessary'to  light 
said  .shafts.  4.  In  office  Ixiildiiig-i,  hotels,  &c.,  where  it  is  undedrable  to  have 
elevator  shafts  entirely  encloseil  and  darlc,  wired  glass  permanently  built  into  a 
brick  or  terra-cotta  shall,  or  arranged  in  a  wood  mttal-covtr.il  frame,  fair 
sately  be  used.  5.  Wired  glasi  plates,  fecurely  fastened  in  stanilard  Are  shut- 
ters, can  safely  bs  ii-ed  tow.ards  an  external  exposure.  In  this  ca»e,  the  fact 
that  a  possible  fire  in  a  building, , all  windows  of  which  are  protected  by  lira 
shutters,  can  much  mora  reivlily'be  detected  from  the  outside  thrdu*h  tlifl 
wired  glas),  is  of  importance.  The  capability  ot  the  wired  glass  to  withstand 
a  tempeniture  beyoi;d,tlie  melting  point  of  glass  appears  to  be  attributable  to 


the  fact  that  Ihe  network  of  wire  in  the  glass  act'  a*»  a  good  conductor  of  heat", 
and  thereby  prevents  the  accumulation  of  sulticieiit  heat  ti  melt  the  gla.ss  ; 
and,  although  it  may  thereby  be  softened  and  rendereil  pliable,  the  network  of 
wire  prevent*  the  glass  from  giving  way  by  reason  o.  its  own  weight  when. 
.so.tened  by  the  heat.  ;  ' 

I.MPKOvrK(i  NEmxlVES. — Non-chemical  methods  of  improving  negatives  are 
strongly  advocated  by  .some,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  their  favour,  the 
chief  point  being  perilous  that  the  tiliii  is  not  tampered  with  ;  this,  indeed,  i.s 
desirable,  especially  if  tne  negative  be  a  valuable  one.  Tlie  siinjdest  and  most 
effective  method  is  by  means  of  ti.ssue  paper  and  ordinary  hou.sehold  blacklead. 
These  tools,  I  believe,  may  be  found  in  every  household.  Cut  a  piece  of  tine 
ti.ssue  paper  (the  coarse  quality  does  not  serve  so  well,  as  the  grain  prints 
through)  the  size  of  the  negative,  and  damp  it  and  .stick  it  lightly  by  the  edges 
to  the  glass  side  of  the  negative  :  the  previous  dainping  causes  it  to  'dry  as 
tight  as  the  proverbial  drum.  When  dry,  it  may  be  worked  upon  with  black- 
lead  by  a  stuni))  or  the  finder  tij).  The  sky  may  perhaps  print  too  dark  ;  if 
so,  rub  the  blacklead  over  the  sky  portion  where  it  is  intended  to  jiriiit  lighter. 
At  frequent  intervals  in  the  sky,  extra  dabs  may  lie  put  in  the  form  of  clouds  ; 
these,  if  slfilfuUy  done,  show  up  very  eDectively  in  the  tinished  ))'iiit.  In  fact,, 
any  part  of  the  negative  that  jiriiits  too  dark  may  be  held  back  by  working 
over  the  ilesired  jiart  with  the  blacklead  or  a  blue  pencil.  The  latter  is 
exceedingly  handy,  especially  if  in  a  group  tl|e  faces  print  too  dark  ;  the  same 
can  be  regulated  to  a  nicety  if  the  tissui!  paper  is  carefully  marked  with  the 
jiencil.  A  siuiple  method  of  blocking  out  a  thin  sky  is  to  liohl  the  negative 
glass-side  down  over  the  smoke  troin  a  burning  piece  of  camphor.  A  piece, 
the  size  of  a  small  nut,  will  send  forth  volumes  of  black,  soot-forniiiig  smoke. 
'J  he  gla.ss  will  soon  liecome  black,  when  the  surplus  njion  the  land.scape  portion 
may  be  wiped  away  with  a  solt  rag.  Great  care  in  afterwards  haiiilliug  the 
negative  is  necessary,  as  the  blocking  is  very  fragile  and  easily  damaged.  If  a 
peimaiient  blocking  out  is  desired,  black  varnish  or  an  opa'pie  (red  or  yellow) 
water  or  oil  colour  may  be  used.  Negatives  that  contain  a  large  expanse  of 
sky  can  be  quickly  iloiie  by  going  round  the  line  parts  on  the  liliii  side  to  a 
dejith  of.  sav.  a  ipiarter  of  an  inch,  with  a  line  camel  s-liair  brush  charged  with 
thick  vermilion  water  colour,  and  then  p.osting  on  the  glass  side  a  piece  of  non- 
actinic  paper  whiili  will  cover  the  paint  on  the  tilin  ;  this,  of  course,  can  be 
ascertained  by  looking  thrnii\,'li  the  negative— KicSaRU  PkNLake  in  Photu- 
grophic  Si'ra^s. 
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November.  I 


Hame  ot  Soeloty. 


?3 1  Bradford 

23 !  OameraOlub 

23 '  North  Middlesex 

23 Oxford  Camera  Club 

SH MiphmoTKl       

i3 Stafford  Y.M.C.A.  ... 


Biibjeet. 


24 


Afihton-under-Lyne . . 


24 Hackney 

24 Haliiax  Cdtaera  Clab , 

24 Notf.ngham  , 

24 I  Rotherham    

I 
24 Royal  Photographic  Society 


25 Borough  Polytechnic ..., 

25 Camera  Clnb , 

25 Croydon  Camera  Club  , 

25 , I  Oroydon  Microscopical  . 

25 I  Leeds  Camera  Otnb    ... 


25 j  Lejtonstone  

25 Photosrraphic  Club 

25 Southport  

25 Woolwich  Photo.  Society  . 


26.. 


26... 
28... 


27.. 

26.. 


Birmintrham  Photo.  Society 
Camera  Club » 


Ireland 


London  and  Provincial .. 

Oldham- 

WeiBt  Surrey  .....' '.. 

Plymouth  


Borough  Poljtechnic . 


The  Art  Side.     P.  E.  Newetead. 
I  T68CO  Fi^ma.    A.  Hill. 

{Home  Preparation    of   Ttonqh  Bromide 
Paper.     S.  H.  Fry,  F.B.P.8. 
Lecture:  Intenaification  and  Reduction, 
Maliiple-coated  Plates,    3.  T.  Sandell. 
failures  and  Abnormal  Appearances. 

(The  Enlnrgement  of  Negatives,  IUusttai<"l 
by  Picturfin  of  Nature  as  I  haje  seen  it. 
Th^maa  Glazebrook. 
Open  Night. 

Rtmiiiiscences,    J.  I.  Learnyd. 
I  Lecture:   A  Peep  Bchivd  the  Scenes  of 
\      Popular  Journalififn. 
» General   Meeting    to    Consider    Photo- 
*     graphic  Survey  Scheme. 
( A    Photographic    Museum*      R.    Child 
(      Bayley. 

I  Prociiral    Pictorial    Photography,      A. 
(      Horsley  Hiuton. 
Testing  Lantern  Slide?. 
Photographic  Chat. 

1  Annual    Soiree,   Exhibit'on    of    Photo' 
(     grnphg,  Lautern  Slides.  &c. 
I  Arrhitectxiral    Photography.       H.     "W^ 
(     Bennett. 

J  Practical  Demonstraticn  on  Acetylene 
(      flas.     Acetylene  Gaa  Company. 
Pompeii.     H.  L.  N.  Noel-Cot. 
Enlarging.    J.  A,  Hodges,  F.R.P.S. 
J  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Art  Photo* 
1     graphy.— III.     F.  0.  Lambert,  M.A. 
Members*  Lantern  Evening, 
Dalmntia.    W.  Law  Bros. 
Kieii's  on  the  Rhine,  in  Switzerland,  anct' 
in  the  Austrian  Tyrol.     R.  M.  Inglis.— 
Demonstration  on  the  Making  of  Lan< 
tern  Slides.     J.  A.  0.  Ruthven, 
Open  Night. 

Ramb/^s  in  Narvay.    J.  Ingham  Learoyd. 
Discossion  :  The  Autumn  ahoxcs. 

i  Pictures    and    Picture    making.      Aver 
Duncan, 
f  Cat  hon  Printing.     Demonstration  by  the 
I     Autotype  Company. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SGCIEXy. 
November  17, — Photo-meclianieal  Meeting. — Mr.  .W.  Gamble  iu  the  i-liair. 

COLLOTYPK  TU.KS. 

Mr.  Snowdkn  WARDexliibiteil  specimen.*  of  collotype  printing  on  tiles,  the 
work  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Grnnily,  of  Derby,  producetl  by  making  four  or  live  print- 
n^s  in  imiiieliute  .succession  from  a  collotype  plate.     He  .said  there  liad  been 
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in  the  past  some  difficulty  iu  getting  a  really  satisfactory  and  e<;ononiical 
luftliod  of  working  vitritii'd  enamels  by  photo-nieclianical  means,  and,  in  order 
to  achieve  good  results,  Mr.  Grundy  earefuUy  seleeted  a  "biscnit"  sufUcientlv 
])oroiis  to  take  iii>  the  grease  of  the  ink,  and  leave  it  immediately  in  a  eon'- 
<lition  to  receive  anotlier  printing,  the  ink  being  ooniposBd  of  ceramic  colour  in 
a  vehicle'. 

SuccE.ssKCJL  Half-tone  Illustration. 
Mr.  EDDraOTON  read  a  paper  witii  the  alio\e  title,  prefacing  it  with  some 
remarks  upon  a  statement  iu  a  photogi-apliie  contemporary  to  tile  effect  that 
In  the  photographic-,  and  also  in  the  drawn,  illustrations  of  the  popular  maga- 
zines '-the  pictorial  qualit.v  of  the  ])ictures  seeius  to  be  a  matter  of  small 
importance  ;  so  long  as  the  cuts  are  there,  the  denjiind  is  satisKed."  He  said 
this  was  a  sentimeiu  to  which  he— and,  he  thought,  his  audience  also— strongly 
objected,  because  the  st  ite  of  tilings  indicated  was  the  very  opposite  of  what 
tliey  would  wish  to  be  the  case.  It  was  an  extremely  low  level  on  which  to 
place  the  pictorial  work  of  tlie  present  day,  and  if  it  i;ould  not  be  raised  above 
that  level  it  had  better  be  thrown  over  altogether.  Proeeeiling  with  his  paper 
he  said  that  the  prevailing  .second-rate  quality  of  English  half-tone  work  was 
due  to  failure  iu  three  important  points:  first,  the  total  lack  of  cohesion  or 
mutual  co-operation  l)etweeii  the  allied  trades  ;  second,  the  fact  that  process 
workers  had  not  a  clear  idea  of  what  they  were  aiming  at,  each  having  his 
little  ideal  without  realising  that  siib.staiitial  siu-cess  could  only  be  secured 

by  striving  to  attain  a  common  eml  ;   and,   finally,  a  lack  of  enthusiasm 

ambition  was  generally  a  negative  quality,  ai'id  men  were  content  so 
long  as  the  week's  work  )iroiluced  a  week's  pav.  All  this  mu.st  be 
changed  before  successful  half,  tone  illustration  could  become  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  The  first  st.-ii  towards  improvement  must  be 
to  awaken  slumbering  ambition,  and  then  the  standard  niu.st  be  set  up  of  a 
high  ideal  ;  process  workers  must  be  artists,  and  must  aim  at  reproductions 
■which  should  have  all  the  qualities  of  works  of  art.  It  was  by  no  means  suf- 
ficient to  suppose  that  a  gooil  photograph  must  be  a  good  picture.  For  illus- 
trative work,  either  much  of  the  iihotograph  must  l)e  taken  out  of  focus,  or  the 
negative  must  be  treated  in  some  way  to  destroy  offending  detail,  and  he 
noticed  with  pleasure  that  this  principle  was  practised  by  .some  photographers. 
A  picture  was  an  att'iupt  to  represent  an  impression,  and,  unless  it  made  clear 
,  what  tluit  impression  was,  it  faileil  as  a  W(irk  of  art.  Many  instances  of 
failure  in  the  production  of  good  blocks  might  be  directlv  attributed  to  the  lack 
of  understanding  between  engraver  and  printer,  ami  it  would  be  easv  to  effect 
iinprovenient  by  mutual  co-operation. 

Mr.  Skowdrn  ■Ward  thought  that,  for  artistic  work,  it  was  necessary  to  set 
one's  face  against  art  papers,  and  to  endeavour  to  iicrfeet  the  auper-calendered 
paper. 

Mr.  T.  BOLAS  drew  attention  to  a  very  good  print  from  a  Pretsch  block, 
Lssued  as  a  supplement  to  the  Society'.s  Journal  for  November  15,  1860. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Jackson  thouglit  that,  as  leading  iihotographers  produced  their  best 
results  on  matt -surfaced  paper,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  get  blocks  which 
would  print  on  a  similar  paper. 

The  Chairman  said  it  would  jirobably  be  impossible  to  print  on  rough  p.aper 
so  long  as  screens  were  u.se  in  making  the  blocks. 

Mr.  IJOLAS  pointed  out  that  smooth  paper  was  not  necessary  for  Pretsch 
blocks. 

The  Assistant-SkcBETARY  (Mr.  R.  Oiild  Bavlev). thought  the  Sooietv  was 
much  indeljted  to  Mr.  Eddiiigton  and  others,  who  called  attention  to  i-ash 
statements  made  in  various  publications,  and  jiointeil  out  their  inaccuracies. 
With  reference  to  the  pas.sage  quoted  bv  the  autlior  of  the  paper  from  a  jihoto- 
graphic  periodical,  he  suggested  that  it  would  have  been  strikingly  accurate  if, 
instead  ot  reierrmg  to  quality  of  illustrations,  it  liad  referred  to  the  quality  of 
the  letterpress  in  some  liliotographic.  publications. 

The  Chairman  suggested  tliat  ailvaiitage  might  accnie  from  working  experi- 
mentally at  some  of  the  old  proce.s.ses, .  such  as  that  of  Pretsch,  and  that  it 
iiiiglit  be  possible,  by  their  aid,  to.produce  results  in  ailvaiice  of  the  work  of 
tlie  present  day.  The  printer  had,'  to'  contend  with  a  very  grave  difficulty, 
owing  to  the  variation  of  inks  and  papers  supposed  to  be  ideiitical ;  as  to  paper, 
ii  white  glazed  pajier  was  an  absolute  necessity.  Stri\iiig  after  an  ideal  was 
an  excellent  tiling,  but  diil  not  always  pay,  though  if  the  public  could  be 
brought  to  lieheve  that  the  best  work  was  the  cheapest,  and  to  pav  for  it  accord- 
ingly, it  would  be  all  the  better  for  the  proii&s  worker  and  the"  printer.  He 
th'.nght  it  was  distinctly  outside  the  province  of  tlie  ))roce,ss  worker  to  tamjier 
with  originals  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  excessive  sharpness  or  aggressive 
detiiil,  and,  imleed,  artists  and  photographers  would  probably  strongly  object 
to  the  adoption  of  such  a  course. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
November  12,— Mr.  E.  J.  'Wall  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  HaDDON  reail  a  pa])er  entitled, 
A  Criticism  on  the  Theory  ok  Devsloi-mentas  Advanced  by  Mr.  Banks. 

CoDsiderable  interest  was  eviai'ed  in  Hie  various  arguments  introiluced  by 
Mr.  Had.lnn,  and  a  lengthy  di.scus.-ion  followed,  in  which 

Mr.  T.  E.  H.  Bui.len,  refcniiig  to  a  print  l>y  Waroerke'g  wasjilout  process, 
produced  and  shown  by  Mr.  Haddon,  said  he 'he  ha.l  been  unsuccessful  in  his 
atteinpts  to  get  a  inint  on  the  occaMon  of  .his. recent  paper.  'Warnerke  dis- 
tinctly .said  in  his  instructions  that,  with  over-exposure,  your  imago  would  be 
insoluble,  while,  with  under-exposure,  it  would  wash  away,  and  this  was  his 
experience.  AccordiDg  to  'Warnerke.  the  amount  of  exposure  to  light  was 
decidedly  a  factor  m  the  degree  of  solubility  of  the  gelatine. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Bothamley  dealt  at  some  lenglh  with  Mr.  Haildon's  paper,  in 
•tthich  he  thought  there  wa.s  more  than  one  loop-hole  by  which  he  could  be 
attacked.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Haddon  as  to  what  proliablv  went  on  during 
tlie  reduction  of  the  exposed  silver  bromide.  Regardiog  the" formation  of  the 
sub-salU  of  silver,  Mr.  Banks,  he  understood,  had  said'the  sub-bromide  h.id 
only  lieen  prepared  b)-  Guiitz,  but  that  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts, 
amongst  others  concerned  in  the  production  of  these  sub-salts  being  Otto 
W  lener,  by  the  Guntz  method,  and  several  others.   As  to  the  action  of  bromine   > 


on  gelatine,  thu  conld  be  easily  teen  foroaeteifbv  taking  a  K.liifion  of  gelatine 
and  droiipiug  m  bromine,   when  an  insoluble  pri-<ipitaU'  would  lie  formed 
There  wa<  good  re.ison  to  suppose  that  the  gelatine  of  the  preseot  time  was  u' 
a  different  eompasition  or  nature  to  that  with  which  exiierimi-iiterd  of  veai*' 
ago  had  to  deal,  ami  this  might  account  for  differences  in  the  observatioM  to- 
be  louiiil.    At  any  rile,  we   know  it  was  prepared  differently  then  to  now. 
with  reference  to  the  electrical  thiorv  of  development,  and  the  many  other 
effects  similarly  exjilained,  be  thought  it  wa?  generally  tbe  ease  that,  when  in 
exjierimenter  lame  to  a  problem  which  he  could  not  u'uder.tand,  he  aac/ibed  it 
to  electrical  action.    But  so  doing  did  not  «olve  the  problem,  and  only  atvledj 
the  action  by  a  new  name.  '      '    ^ 

Mr.  R.  Child  Bayley  said  that,  in  speaking  of  the  effect  ofexpocnre  on  the 
sensitive  plate,  .Mr.  Haddon  had  .stateil  that  what  holds  gcKxI  for  a  short  ex- 
posure should  also  hold  good  for  a  long  exposure.  But  we  know  this  is-not  the 
case.  'We  know  that  the  effect  of  a  loi  g  exposure,  if  iC  lie  loog  enough,  is  dia- 
metrically  opposite  to  that  of  a  short  exposure.  Tlie  final  result  is  totillv 
different.  He  mentioned,  in  connexion  with  tbe  action  of  bromine  on  gelatioi" 
that  it  was  well  known  to  be  impossible  to  rei-over  the  gelatine  itself  aftc-r  such 
a  chemical  combination,  a  compound  being  obtained  which  was  more  or  less 
soluble  than  pure  gelatine.  A  point  which  Imie  out  Mr.  Bankls's  theory  wa» 
that,  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  it  wa-i  absolutely  impossible  to  so  expoae  a  dry 
plate  that  the  whole  of  the  bromide  shall  be  iu  a  developable  condition,  som'e 
portion  of  the  bromide  invariably  remaining  in  an  undevelopable  state.  To 
liim  an.*lectrical  theory  had  a  great  fa.scination. 

Mr.  Haddov,  replying,  said  he  was  glad  Mr.  Bothamlev  suppoitd  his 
theory  as  to  the  sub-salts  of  silver.  He  thoroughly  believed  that  bromine 
combined  w.tli  gelatine,  and  for  this  reason,  that  bromide  of  silver  was  mui-h 
more  sensitive  in  gelatine  than  in  collodion,  where  ther*  wa»  nothing  to  com- 
bine with  the  liromine.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Bavlev  he  said,  if  he  knew  how  to 
treat  plates  before  f.xposure,  he  could  avoid  reversal,  and  he  hoped  to  shovt 
how  to  so  treat  plates  with  this  view. 


photo:;raphic  club. 

November  11,— Mr.  Crofton  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Donald  F.  Burrage  was  elected  a  member  of  tbe  Club. 

Attention  was  drawn  to  the  statements  in  Thb  British  Joubnai.  ok  Pboto- 
gbaphy  regarding  the  attitude  of  the  insurance  companies  towards  acetylene 

gas. 

Mr.  Crofton  pointed  out  that,  in  c.-vse  of  an  infringement  of  the  conditions 
of  a  policy,  the  insurance  bei:anie  void.  The  only  .safe  way  to  renew  the 
insurance  was  to  give  up  the  old  policy  of  insurance"aiid  take  out  a  fresh  one. 
Iu  law  a  jiolicy  once  voideil  w-as  always  voided. 

The  Secretary  having  pointed  out  that  the  last  meeting  had  iiia.lvertently 
omitted  to  thank  the  Auditors  for  their  services.  Mr.  Fby  propased  that  the 
thanks  of  the  Club  be  accorded  to  Messrs.  Bed<liiig  and  Caiter,  and  this  wa* 
carried  unanimously. 

A  selection  of  slides,  comprising  views  of  Continental  and  Engli.sh  sceuery. 
was  passed  through  the  lantern  by  Mr.  Welfonl. 


Croydon  Camera  Club.— November  11.— A  public  lantern  show,  held  at  th." 
Braitlnvaite  Hall,  drew  a  densely  crowdeil  andience.    The  first  part  consisted 
of  some  rehned  '■gleanings"  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Edwin  Dockree,  who  • 
explained    his   very  varied   slides    with    many  curious  and   "informative" 
remarks,  following  which  were  a  number  of  snap-shots  repre-senting  incidents 
connected   with  the  royal  visit  to  Croydon  on  May  19,  when  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  'Wales  opened  our  stately  Town  Hall.      The  slides,   picturing  the 
above  memorable  series  of   cercmoiiies—which    were  entirely  the  work  of 
members  of  the  Club— numbered  aboui  one  hnnilred,  and  \yere  most  of  them 
commendable  examples  of  photography  applied  to  recording  fleeting  incidents. 
First  were  shown  the   decorated  streets,  Iwing  mostly  views  taken  iu  early 
morning,  before  the  crowds  were  about.     'When  naming  the  aliove,  Mr.  Hecto'r 
Maclean  evojced  quite  a  little  storm  of  applause  by  exclaiming,  apropos  the 
Whitgift  Hospital,  "May  it  never  be  removed  to  fill  the  greedy  coffers  of  the 
Trustees."     Following  the  above  were  a  series  picturing  the  procession,  many 
of  these  '•bringing  down  the  house,"  s)«cial  favour  being  bestowed  on    "the 
luightest  carriage-load  of  all,"  depicting  the  Misses  E<lridge.     Chief  enthu-  - 
siasm  was,  however,  reserved  for  the  portrait  of  Mr.  .-Uderman  F.  T.  Edridge 
who  could  not  but  feel  gratified  by  the  unmistakable  esteem  and  regard  iii- ' 
which  he  was  held  by  the  audience.     Some  street-scene  inciilents  concluded  ' 
tlie  snap-shots,  which  were  ToUoweil  by  a  truly  admirable  collection  of  slides, 
picturing  the  interior  of  the  new  municipal  buildings.      To  particularise  i.s 
hardly  possible,  lint  we  may  remark  upon  the  well-photographed  reproduc-  - 
tions   ot  Mr.   Rosc^oe   Mullin's   sculptured   panels,    the  interior  views   of  the 
Braithwaite  Reading  Hall,  the  grand  .staircase,  the  council  chainlter  (all  by- 
Mr.  G.  W.  Jenkins),   and  the  interesting  record  of  "the  machinery  which 
orders  onr  moments,"  viz.,  the  clockwork  which  ilrives  the  hands  of  the  great 
clock  (by  Mr.  A.  E.  Isaac).     The  foregoing  series  of  slides  were  by  the  foUow- 
lug  members  :— Messrs.  'Victor  Bemler  (Bender  &  Co.),  Maclean,  Whiteman,    ' 
H.  E.   Holland,  A.  Jenkins,  J.  Noaks.   A.  J.  Noaks,  Watson,  Sogers,  g' 
Cordeu,  Rough,  Costar,  Underhill,  and  G.  W.  Jenkins,  of  whom  the  last  two  • 
were   the   largest   contributor.s,    Mr.  Underhill's  snap-.shots   being  very  well 
received,  and  Mr.  G.  Vf.  Jenkins's  interiors  and  snap-shots  Iieiug  both  greatly 
admired.    Another  who.se  work  stoo<l  well  out  for  both  qnantity  and  quality 
w.-is  Mr.  H.  K  Holland;  the  ever-enefgetic  Han.  Secretary. 

I^ytonatone  Camera  Club— Novemlwr  11,  Dr.  Turner  iu  the  chair.-^Mr  , 
1.  W.  Watts  gave  a  demonstration  on 

-  •    -      Lantern-slide  Making. 
After  showing  tbe  methods  of  obtaining  various  tones  Ijy  means  of  exposure  and 
development,  a  most  interesting  method  of  putting  in"  skie.s  by  means  of  the 
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frrricyanide  reiliieer  was  shown.  H.iving  expoKeil  a  variety  of  fjrfgr  imd, 
■11(1  likewise  sljy  negatives,  he  u-xt  proeeciel.  l>y  taking  the  slides  out  of  the 
Wishing  water,  ami,  obtiiiiiiig  suitilily  lit  clouds  for  his  various  forrgromids, 
placed  ilie  liack  t->  hick  films  outwiirl,  and  wi-.h  various  s!rcug  lis  nftli-  r  - 
ilucer  graciiuUy  painted  away  that  which  w  »  int  riqiiiijd,  au-l  lilendiug  then 
together  while  still  wet,  aid,  wh>n  dry  aiH  film  tn  tilrn,  a  raost  sa  isiactory 
result  had  boeu  oVaimd.  Afer  niisweiiiig  a  volli-y  of  ouesti  iis  upon  tha 
subject,  a  most  interestlBg  and  iiistniclive  eveuiog  was  brought  to  a  tlosa. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.— November  16,  Mr.  H.  Smith  in 
the  cliair. — Mr.  Child  BiYLEv  gave  a  lectnie  entitle  1 

Chemical  Sy.mbols. 
He  desc-ibel  wh»t  constituted  the  moUcilar  weight  and  the  atomic  we'ght, 
and  the  va'ue  of  the  elemen's.  illustrating  his  remarks  by  diagrams  and 
forrauliv  on  a  blackboard.  He  showed  that  cheraicil  symlnls  meant  ag'c.it 
deal  more  tl-an  wis  aojiarent  a*:  ti's*-,  s-ght.  nimely,  that  H.>0  meant  thit 
liydrogen  was  combine  1  with  oyxg-ii  in  the  propor  icn  of  one  to  ei^ht,  as  'lie 
atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  wjs  one,  and  that  of  oxig  u  fixtetn  :  s'suhat 
oxygen  was  dival  nt  and  required  two  atoms  of  liydr  g'n  to  silisfy  it  He 
also  explainfd  tlic  diH'ercce  lietween  f,  rrous  sn  I  ferric  salts.  In  the  first, 
iron  was  divHlent.  and  in  the  latter  iinadrivalent,  prohuing  salts  totilly 
different  in  their  eft'ccfs.  Mr.  Cliild  Ba-ley.  at  tie  conclusioa  of  tlie  lecture, 
presented  to  tlie  library  a  volume  of  The  New  Vhanntn/,  one  of  the  '■  Inter- 
iiational  Scientific  Sprits'."  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  tlic  lecturer  concluded 
tile  meeting 

Hastings  and  St.  Leonards  Photographic  Society.— November  13.— Tlie 
TOf  mbers  and  friends  spent  an  enjoyable  evening  in  seeing  and  criticising  some 
prize  s'ides.  There  were  over  one  liundred,  and  some  of  them,  particularly 
nmongst  the  Architecture  and  Figure  classes,  sliowel  considerable  iiK-rit.  Dr. 
Gray,  the  Hrcsident,  announced  the  titles,  the  lantern  beicg  worlied  bv  Mr.  A. 
Brooker,  the  Secretary.  At  the  next  meeting  (December  7)  the  late  Pi'esideu'', 
and  former  M.P.  for  Hastings,  Mr.  Wi'son  Noble,  will  give  a  lecture  an  1 
demonstration  On  the  IVintgen  ray  PJwtographv^  for  specimens  of  wliicli  he 
lias  just  been  awarded  the  medal  of  the  Roval  Photographic  Pocietv.  The 
general  public  will  be  almjtted.  and  the  procei'is  given  t"  local  charities. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  anl  Northern  Coanttes'  Photographic  Association. 

— .\t  the  Ordinary  Monthly  Meeting  of  this  Assiiciation,  held  on  November  10 
ia  tbe  meeting  room  in  the  Art  Gallery,  Mr.  Joh.-j  Watson  read  a  paper  on 

Acetylene— THE  New  Gas  [see  page  746]. 
illustrated  by  a  demonstration  of  the  use  of  a'^etjlene  in  the  lantern.  There 
T;as  a  good  attandance  of  member)  and  friends.  In  his  very  pra"tical  anil 
interesting  remarks,  the  lecturer  considered  this  light  very  suitable  for  jiro- 
fcssional  men  wBo,  using  a  portrait  lens,  eot  a  fully  exposed  plate  at  any  time, 
no  matt'r  what  the  atmospheric  conditions  might  Ite,  with  an  exposure  of 
about  four  seconds.  He  contended  that  in  the  very  near  future  acetylene  gas 
will  be  largely  used  for  the  purposfl  of  lantern  illumination.  The  light,  which 
at  tbe  pri^sent  time  is  largely  us?d,  is  iuteii'dv  white,  in  buiiiiiig  it  has  no 
smell,  is  absolutely  safe,  and,  if  not  as  good  as  the  lime  light,  is  very  nea''ly  so, 
and  when  once  lit  up  it  requires  no  attention.  He  claimed  for  the  li^bt  f  reit 
advantages.  It  gives  no  carlionic  oxide,  and  frames  and  decorat  ons  in  a  room 
are  not  affectei  by  it.  It  is  steady,  nearlv  smokeless,  .and  well  diffused  — 
practically  the  same  as  sunlieht,  Mr.  Watson  gave  many  interesting  ami 
scientific  facts  in  connexion  witli  th-'iiew  gas.  and  stated  that,  if  accident!  had 
occurred  with  it,  it  had  been  whil.st  expeiimentin^  with  the  gas,  a'^d  not 
whilst  using  it  in  such  a  geiier.ator  as  he  had  us3il  tli  t  niiht.  viz. .  a  Tho-  n  & 
Hoddle"s  Incanto.  During  the  discussion  which  followed,  swvcal  members 
ex))ressed  a  desire  to  see  the  brass  fittings  of  the  generator  replaced  by  steel. 

Oxford  Camera  Club.— The  Third  Annual  Eshibition  of  members'  work 
w.af  held  in  thi  Holywell  Mu-ic-rooin  on  Thur.'day,  November  12.  from  two  till 
ten  p.m.  There  were  189  entries  for  competition,  c  rtificates  lieing  given  for 
tlie  first,  pecond,  and  commended  pictures  in  the  pevcral  classe.i.  Mr. 
Beilding,  Editor  of  THE  British  Jouenal  ok  Photography,  kindly  acted  as 
Judge.  Besides  the  comjie'ition  print*  were  otli'vs  of.siiecial  intcre-t  lent  Iiy 
member^.  There  were  also  two  stalls  of  appiratus,  one  dealing  mainly  with 
the  purely  phonographic  side,  the  other  licing  largely  devoted  to  novelties  in 
lanterns  and  their  acce  if  ories.  Tlie  acetylene  light  was  shown  in  operation, 
and  from  time  to  time  the  X  rays  were  exhibited,  the  members  attending 
tliowing  that  these  have  not  yet  lor't  their  intere-t.  At  eight  p.m.  there  wa«  an 
«xhibition  of  the  lant  ra  slides  sent  in,  and  the  r^p^rt  of  tlie  Judge  and  his 
awards  were  read.  The  meeting  clo-ed  with  a  hea-ty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Bed<ling  for  acting  as  Judge,  and  to  the  ladiej  wha  had"  d.voled  their  time  to 
Ihe  decoration  of  the  room. 

Wakefield  Photographic  Society.— November  13.— The  Hon.  ?ecretary 
«howed  a  series  of  negatives  on  the  Wellington  negative  jiaper.  together  witli 
printa  and  lantern  slides  from  same.  The  absence  of  grain  snd  freedom  from 
halation  especially  .sliowu  in  th'i  church  interior,  witli  the  ea't  wimlow  of  clear 
glass,  were  much  commentel  upoj.  The  HON.  Secretaby  then  gave  a  lecture 
CD 

Enlaroikg, 
first   dealing  with   making   enlarged   negatives   for  carbon   or  other  printing 
methods  ;  he  then  proceeded  to  describe  direct  enlarf  ing  iijion  bromide  paper, 
winding  up  by  making   two    15  x  12  enlargements   uiion    Wellington  paper, 
»leveloping  with  aniiilol. 
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FOKTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 


|?ov.  20    Hackney  Photographic  Society.     W, 

12,  King  Edward  Road,  Hackney. 

,,    26,27 Romford  and  District  Photographic  Society. 

Omiiston,  4,  Laurie-square,  Romford. 
,1     30-Dec.  1,  2  ...  North  Midllesex  Photographic  Society. 


F.  Fenton-Jones, 


A.  John 


Decemhcr  3,  4 Aintree  Photographic  Society.    E.  P.  Heron,  2  Tilney- 

street,  Orrell  Park,  Aintree,  Liverpool. 
„        29-Jaii.  2.  Bo-ongh    Polvt.ichnio    Photoiraphio    Society.      P.    C. 
Cornlord,  103,  Borough-road,  S.E. 
Dec.  1896- Jan.  1897   Bristol  Intomational.      Hon.  Secretary,   20,   Berkeley- 
square    Clifton,  Bristol. 
1897. 

January  14,  15    Wevmouth  and  District  Camera  Club.     E.  C.  B  r-cett 

10,  Newberry-terraw,  Weymouth.  i 


— » 

The  following  apoUcations  for  Patents  were  made  between  Nov^n^ber  4  and 

November  11,  1896:— 

Hand   C*meu»s. — No    24,394.      "Improvements    relatirg    to    Photo.,'i-.iphic 

H.aud  Cameras."     C.   E.  Peczsnik. 
Lenses. — No.  24,449.     "Improvement^  in  the  Coustructio  i  of  G.ia' L'uses." 

J.  Sawahd. 
Lmprovbmknts    in    Photocrapht. — No.   24.555.      "  Improveme  its    in    :iiid 

connect ed  with  Photi^raphy."    J.  EwiNG  and  T.  R.  Watskn. 
Tripods. — No.   24,684       "  [mprovenieQts  in   or    crmiieetjd    with   Stands  or 

Tiiiiods  for  Phot  graphic  and  Mtasuiing  Instruments  and  tic-  like.' 

A.  Hkskkiel. 
Arc  Lamp. — No.  24.68.').     "An  Electric  Arc  Lamp  or  Re^'ulat'T  for  M.-i.^'ic 

Lnt:teins,  Search  Lights,  or   Theatrical  Purposes.  "    J.  Bonn. 
P'lLM  Separating. — No.  21.7*22.     •■  Imiirovements  in  or  eoniiccrod  witli  Film 

Separating  Doviccs   or  Css  ii  Mag.iziiie  Ciiueras."     A.  C.  EdwaUDs. 
Centering  Trky. — No.   24,749.      ■•Imprjved    Centering    Tray  for    Ujitical 

L.'.iitcins."     A   G.  Smith. 
Cano.MO-pHOTOi^RAPHY.  — No.24.817.    ■'Caromo-photogiv.phy. '  C.C.Balston. 
KiNETOscopY. — No.  24,812.     "Impr.ivem  nts  in  Appaiatus  lor  Rapidly  Expo.s- 

ing  S  nsitisfd  Films  or  P.ojecting  Views  "     R.  J.  Ari'LErON. 
Painting  Phi>toohaphs—No.  24.932.     ■' .Method  of  Prejiaring  Photi;.Tuplis 

for  i'.iiuti'  g  in  Colours."     <_'  inijilete  specification.     A.  E.  DPNN. 


CortejSpontrence. 


■  Co-^fS-pf^nil-mU  should  neoer  wri'e  on  hoth  sidfis  of  t\6  piper.    No  viotise  «  toMm 
o/ca/niaiifticatiojis  u.i,XeiS  the  names  oad  addrissisof  the  wr Hers  are  ffieen. 


AMMONIA  IN  EMULSION, 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— la  the  Journal  of  the  fith,  there  is  a  paragraph  seeking 
intormation  of  the  date  when  ammonia  was  first  used  in  ttie  manufacture 
of  bromide  emulsion.  I  presume  that  some  oOe  is  writing  up  the  history 
of  the  matter  and  is  anxious  to  &%  tbe  date. 

From  the  fact  of  there  being  no  response  in  the  suooeeding  number,  I 
am  induced  to  mention  an  incident  bearing  on  the  case.  When  I  was 
associated  with  Maudsley  in  1880,  a  great  number  of  the  plates  sent  out 
were  returned  giving  red  fog.  I  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  Mr. 
Henderson,  and  ho  informed  me  that  he  was  experimenting  with  ammonia, 
and  he  felt  sanguine  that  it  would  prove  a  remedy.  Whether  tte  idea 
was  original  I  am  unable  t)  say. — I  am,  yours,  ij.  F.  Yokk. 

67,  Lancaster-TOid  North  Kensiw/ton  IV.  Koveinber  10,  1896, 


TONING  GELATINO-CHLOEIDK  FEINTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — A  few  week  ago  the  audacious  operator  boasted  that  he 
knew  a  formula  to  tone  gelatinocbloride  pap?r  quicker  than  the  old 
albumen  paper,  but  he  did  not  give  the  method.  I  know  plenty  of 
printers  would  like  to  know  a  reliable  way  of  toning.  As  a  rule,  the  com- 
bined bath  is  looked  upon  suspiciously,  and  the  sulpho  bath  is  not  much 
better  and  too  expensive.  The  following  toning  formula  I  have  used  for 
upwards  of  three  years  with  success : — 

Wash  the  prints  in  one  or  two  changes  of  water,  then  tone  ten  minutes 
in  solution : 

Formalin    1  drachm. 

Water 8  ounces. 

Wash  again  in  one  or  two  changes  of  water. 
The  formalin  does  not  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  toning. 
Tone  in  the  following  bath : — 

E 2    onnccs. 

U i  ounce. 

St.  "!.;!!"!!!!!!! i    „ 

G 1        .. 

This  solution  is  to  be  made  up  one  quarter  of  an  hoar  before  using  it  in 
the  named  rotation,  shaking  well  after  each  addition. 
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St.  call  be  omitted  in  the  winter  time,  or  if  the  paper  is  fresh,  as  it 
does  not  interfere  with  the  tone. 

Make  the  bath  up  for  the  whole  amount  of  sheets  to  be  toned. 

The  prints  will  turn  in  this  bath  orange-red,  and  even  appear  stronger, 
then  return  to  the  original  strength,  and,  it  the  high  lights  look  clean, 
and  the  colour  is  about  like  a  finished  albumen  pirint,  the  toning  is 
finished.  Time  required,  about  two  or  three  minutes ;  even  quicker  if 
your  paper  is  in  good  condition.  Don't  attempt  to  tone  bluish,  or  your 
print  will  be  over-toned,  and  appear  dirty  yellowish.  Move  the  prints 
well  in  the  toning  bath,  and  rinse  well  after,  or  stained  prints  will  result. 
Judge  the  tone  from  the  surface,  and  not  by  transparency,  as  the  uranium 
gives  you  ample  range  of  colour.  If  that  change  to  red  does  not  take 
place  with  your  paper,  don't  use  your  bath  or  change  your  paper.  One 
grain  of  gold  to  the  sheet  is  required,  not  more. 

Stock  Solutioiu. 
B.      . 

Borax ...:. 4  ounces. 

Water  (ordinary)  80      „ 

Dissolve  hot,  but  use  cold. 
U. 

Nitrate  of  uranium  (in  sealed  tube)  1  ounce. 

Water  (distilled)   35  ounces. 

Nitric  Acid J  ounce. 

Keep  in  the  dark,  and  don't  expose  to  the  light. 

,.,,   ■''.  St. 

Nitrate  of  strontium    ,.,,, 1  ounce. 

Water  (ordinary) i,.,. 30  ounces. 

•      G. 

Chloride  of  gold 15  grains. 

Water 15  ounces. 

If  this  way  of  toning  is  of  value  to  my  fellow-workers,  I  shall  be 
pleased. — I  am,  yours,  (S;c.,  Otto  Pfesnixukb. 


MORE  SALON-IC  ETHICS. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Mr.  Maskell's  reply  is  as  disingenuous  as  I  expected.  He 
says  I  have  transferred  my  correspondence  from  himself  to  you,  but  he 
does  not  say  why,  viz.,  because  it  was  impossible  to  extract  a  reasonable 
reply  from  him,  and,  after  the  letter  quoted  Use  week,  impossible  to  get 
one  of  any  sort  from  him,  though  I  guve  liim  due  notice  that  I  should 
write  til  yourselves  if  he  refused  to  reply. 

Mr.  Maskell  says  it  is  not  a  fact  that  I  hive  ever  been  invited  to  exhibit 
at  the  Salon.  May  I  ask  you,  sir,  what  interpretation  you  would  put  on 
the  unasked  receipt  of  an  entry  form  from  the  Salon  ? 

I  have  never  asked  the  Salon  for  an  entry  form  or  for  an  invitation  to 
exhibit.  For  the  last  two  Exhibitions  I  have  received,  unsolicited,  the 
ordinaty  entry  form,  and  this,  I  take  it,  any  ordinary  person  would  accept 
as  an  invitation  to  exhibit.  Will  Mr.  Maskell  publicly  state  what  the 
Salons  invitation  really  consists  of,  if  not  in  their  voluntary  sending  out 
entry  furms  to  workers  of  their  own  seltcting?  (Mr.  George  Ddvison 
personally  had  the  form  for  the  first  year  sent  me.) 

Mr.  Maskell  says  the  pictures  referied  to  were  not  sent  by  him  cr  by' 
his  instructions :  a  quibble,  as  doubtless  they  were  sent  by  Messrs. 
Dieksee,  acting  on  general  instruclions  from  the  Salon.  If  not,  why  are 
they  allowed  to  do  as  they  like  with  pictures  intrusted  to  them?  What 
is  a  Secretary  for  but  to  control  this  ?  I,  of  course,  have  no  receipt  from 
Mr.  Maskell  for  the  2-i.  paid,  but  does  Mr.  Maskell  thereby  mean  to  imply 
that  1  am  slating  that  wbicti  is  not  true  when  I  say  that  bum  was  paid 
on  delivery  of  the  pictures?  I  shall  be  extremely  glad  for  him  to  be 
quite  explicit  on  this  point.  He  knows  ihat  It.  per  picture  is  the  fee  for 
tue  return  by  Messrs.  Dieksee  of  uncalled-for-pictures ;  then,  why  this 
further  quibble? 

Since  writing  to  you  I  have  heard  from  Boston,  and  my  friend  Day  is 
puzzled  and  vexed.  He  knew  he  had  sent  two  pictures,  jet  he  has  received 
a  rejectiuu  notice  for  three.  This  sbows  moie  mistakes  by  Mr.  Maskell 
or  ills  clerk  ;  two  were  rejected,  not  three.  It  also  shows  liow  much 
better  Messrs.  Dieksee  read  the  entry  fcrmF.  He  ser.ds  the  rejection 
forms  to  America,  tliey  send  ihe  pictures  to  me,  both  from  reading  the 
same  entry  form,  and  /  have  to  pj.y  two  shillings  for  the  mieiakes, 
besides  putting  up  with  the  Hon.  Secretary's  discourteous  and  unreason- 
able behaviour. 

Another  mistake  of  Mr.  Maskell's.  No  entry  form  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Day,  though  he  is  a  member  of  the  Linked  Ring  at  their  own 
invitation  ;  he  tells  me  he  is  puzzled  at  not  receiving  it,  as  he  had  some 
new  work  he  wanted  to  send— outdoor  studies  of  the  nude — but,  as  he 
knew  nothing  as  to  dates,  Ac.,  he  could  not  send.  He  has  since  given 
me  the  two  studies  he  intended  sending,  and  I  can  assure  Mr.  Maskell 
the  Salon'n  walls  lost  two  charming  exhibits  througn  his  carelessness  in 
not  giving  his  foreign  members  due  notice  and  entry  forms. 

It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me  whether  Mr  Maskell  replies  to 
this  or  no.  now  I  have  made  public  his  pecuhar  ideas  as  to  the  behaviour 
due  from  him  as  an  Honorary  Secretary,  to  say  nothing  as  to  tha'.  looked 
for  from  the  ingenuous  gentleman. 


I  still,  however,  gmdge  the  Salon  my  >  uorighteoasly  exacted  two- 
shillings,  and  shall  not  be  satisfied  until  I  receive  it  and  am  able  to  paM<< 
it  over  to  what  local  poor-box  they  may  prefer. — I  am,  yours,  &c„ 

19,  Buckinghavi-gtreel,  Adetphi,  W.C.,  Fuedebick  H.  Etaks. 

'         November  14,  18'J6. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  POLYTECHNICS. 
To  the  EditoHS. 

Oe.ntlesiiS, — I  have  read  with  interest  an  article  by  Mr.  John'  hi 
Randall  in  your  issue  of  November  13  on  the  above  subject,  and,  whilst  I. 
consider  that  the  question  of  photography  as  taught  at  polytechnic  insti- 
tutions needs  ventilating,  I  think  some  of  the  statements  made  by  this, 
particular  writer  are  incorrect,  and  the  deductions  he  draws  therefrom 
correspondingly  false.     In  his  opinion  polytechnic  institutions  have  left 
their  proper  position  by  not  confining  tue  classes  to  actaal  apprentices 
and  jonrneyttien  wishing  to  learn  the  technique  and  scientific  principles 
underlying  their  trade.    As  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  this  is  still  to  aigreatr 
extent  the  case ;  but,  if  other  persons,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  desire  ta: 
enter  a  tourse  of  study,  the  polytechnic  would  certainly  gain  nothing  iby 
refusing  to'  accept  them   as  pupils,  nor  can   I  see  that  the  genaino'' 
al)prentice  suffers  in  ■consequence.    As  to  the  question  of  twelve  months'' < 
polytechnic  instructiwij  or  cramming,  as  he  terms  it,  taking  tbe  place  of 
several  years'  apprentiosship,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  it  would  be  expected  '■ 
to  do  so,  excepting;  id  t^e  case  of  a  naturally  gifted  man  ;   but  that  it- 
should  shorten  the  t^m.of  apprenticeship,  and  oil  the  wheels  of  practical 
manipulation,  is  both  right  and  desirable. 

He  goes  on  to  complain  of  hii]  own  course  of  instruction,  and  holds  it 
up  to  ridicule  as  not  being  sufticiently  practical.  "Hardly  a  sabject- 
having  a  close  relation  to  everyday  matters  was  studied,"  he  aaya:,  but 
is  not  this  an  erroneous  view,  of  the  matter,  brought  about  by  the  pupil 
failing  to  suffioitutly  apply  the  theoretical  knowledge  he  acquired  to 
practical  use  ?  There  are  some  men  who  cannot  see  the  application  of 
principles;  and,  if,  for  example,  an  astigmatic  lens  should  be  put  into 
their  hands,,  and  they  were  asked  to  do  some  copying  with  it,  they  would 
most  likely  blunder  on  without  being  able  to  assign  the  cause  of  failure 
to  produce  sharp  results,  although  the  faults  of  astigmatism  had  formed 
a  part  of  their  early  instruction.         ..;  : 

Fiaally,  he  alludes  to  the  etiquette  -ttt  the  studio  being  impossible  of 
acquirement  at  the  technical  schooL  It  should  harJiy  be  necessary  to 
teach  ordinary  manners  at  a  polytechnic  institution,  and  the  particular 
etiquette  of  any  one  establishment  ought  to  be  acquired  by  any  sensible 
youth  in  a  day.  The  example  Mr.  Randall  gives  of  the  boy  who  shouted 
"  Come  on ''  to  the  lady  at  the  door  of  the  studio  is  ludicrous  enough; 
but  it  gives  rise  to  the  questions,  "  Ha^tbe  youth  a  mother?  and,  if  so, 
why  did  she  not  teacn  him  elemefllary  manners  before  he  left  his 
home  ? "  Neither  the  professional  photographer  nor  the  polytechnic  insti- 
tutions ought  to  be  called  upon  to  teach  our  young  men  common  sense 
and  common  politeness.  —I  am,  yours^Sc,  Matthew  Scbfacs. 

ISru  •ford,  November  16,  18!)6. 


A  TECHNICAL  EXHIBITION. 


To  the  Ediioss. 

Gen-tlemen,— Thanks  for  your  article  re  The  Futarc  of  Photography. 
It  appears  to  me  that  one  Kxhibition^ith  two  sections,  as  suggested, 
wouia  be  better  than  having  two  Exhibitions.  Those  travelling  from  a 
distuuce  would  find  it  more  convenient.  Other  branches  of  allied  work 
should  be  represented ;  the  workers  wolild  be  interested  and  helped  by 
the  exhibits,  and  will  pay  their  shilliags  fireely  io  get  a  ^otcb  or  two  in 
their  own  way. 

Pleasant  pictures  pay  best;  and,  if  photagraphers  can  be  assisted  by 
the  exhibition  of  technically  good  ones  to  produce  satisfactory  ones  them-^ 
selves,  they,  too,  will  go  and  pay  to  see. 

All  praise  to  those  who  help  us  on  in  &ny  one  direction,  and,  if  by 
broadening  the  base  more  co-operators  could  be  secured,  of  course  more 
funds  would  accrue  to  the  Society,  and  the  greater  would  be  its  influence- 
and  usefulness. — I  am,  jours,  Ac,  r        ■  ^r  Gmuxo. 

Stritahruke,  S'ovember  10,  ISad. 


UNFAIR  COMPETITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Genii.emex, — Some  great  upholders  of  Trade  Unionists,  short  hours> 
and  living  wage,  in  the  London  Press,  have,  after  denouncing 
various  firms  and  trades  for  cutting  and  under-selling  their  smaller 
brethren,  themselves  entered  into  competition  with  the  photographers  of 
London  and  district  by  advertising  to  supply  for  &s.  6d.  what  they  term 
a  three-quarter  life-size  crayon  and  India-ink  portrait,  packed  and 
sent,  carriage  paid,  to  any  reader,  and  also  state  that  they  are  eqnal  to 
those  supplied  by  artists  at  from  two  to  four  guineas.  Now,  all  photo- 
graphers know  perfectly  well  that  a  photograph  cannot  be  copied  and  the 
negative  retouched,  and  an  enlargement  made  and  worked  np.  in  crayon 
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3dA  India  ink,  at  the  price  mentioned,  nnleps  one  or  two  things  happen, 
cither  the  workmen  are  over-worked  or  under-paid,  possiWi/ (/.(/i.  Ab  a 
Blight  retaliation,  I  would  suggest  that  all  photographers  and  their 
assistants,  especially  those  dealing  with  the  working  cksses,  endeavour 
to  persuade  their  friends,  &a.,  who  at  present  do  so,  to  ditconiinue  takii  g 
in  the  papers,  and  any  photographer  who  is  a  member  of  a  iliib  or  ineli- 
tntion  fhould  endeavour  to  get  the  papers  removed  from  the  reaoiog 
rooms,  Ac,  of  such  places,  not  tliat  the  loss  of  a  lew  subscribers  would 
materially  hurt  them,  but  it  would  at  least  show  up  the  characttr  of 
these  great  organs  of  fair  play  and  denouncers  of  "  black  legs"  and  Ihoke 
who  adopt  cutting  tactics  in  business.— Apologising  for  the  length  of  this 
ietter,  I  am,  yours,  Ac,  A  Late  "  Stab "  Beaueb. 

To  the  Editoks. 

Gbntlemen, — As  your  readers  may  be  proud  of  having  discovered  the 
«heapc8t  offer  for  artistic  enlargements,  I  beg  to  send  you  herewith  an 
advertisement  as  published  in  Paris  in  a  halfpenny  newspaper,  which 
■offers  an  enlargement,  same  as  your  English  newspaper,  tor  the  reason- 
able sum  of  is. ,  instead  of  Gs.  Cii. ,  as  in  London. 

As  a  matter  of  curiosity  I  went  to  see-the  firm,  which  appeared  to  have 
opened  shop  for  this  special  occasion.  I  was  shown  some  pretty  poor 
samples  of  enlargements,  all  framed,  and  having  lees  size  than  that 
iaflvertised,  being  only  half  life  size.  The  price  of  4ii.  was  not  mentioned, 
hut  I  was  at  once  shown  the  cheapest  framed  portrait,  which  was  Vis., 
•with  a  beautiful  2<.  frame  around  it.  Upon  my  insisting  upon  the  is. 
^rtrait,  I  was  very  reluctantly  told  that  it  would  be  made,  but  could 
only  be  delivered  after  two  or  three  months,  while  the  framed  ones  only 
itook  two  or  three  weeks  ;  "  but  we  would  rather  furnish  them  framed," 
•was  added. 

Now,  I  have  not  seen  the  adveitisement  as  published  in  the  English 
mewspaper,  but  I  would  not  be  astonished  if  it  were  worked  similar  to 
the  enclosed  one,  and  you  will  see  that,  at  fir^t  sight,  it  appears  to  be  an 
enterprise  of  the  newspaper,  which  it  is  not,  if  yon  read  it  all.  The 
money  is  to  be  sent  to  the  photographer  at  hi-t  own  address,  so  that  the 
newspaper  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  that  advertisement  is  exactly 
ihe  same  as  any  other  one  from  another  firm  selling  goods  at  reduced 

prices.    It  offers  to  the  readers  of ■,  for  the  small  amount  received 

with  the  photograph  to  be  reproduced,  an  enlargement,  c^'c.  So  that  the 
offer  is  made  by  tlie  firm  mentioned  to  the  readers,  and  not  by  the  editor 
to  his  subscribers,  which  is  quite  different. 

But  hov  about  the  photographer  that  rffe/n  and  does  the  icork  ! — I  am, 
yours,  &B.,  ;  Tebbla. 

Npvember  14, 1896. 


HitjElbierjEt  to  CortejjponUnttjS. 

•«•  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  JoubnaL,  including 
oueries,  must  be  addressed  to  "The  Editobs,  The  British  Joubnal  o» 
PHOToaBAPHY,"  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  ItuUtention  to 
thii  ensures  diday. 

•,*  Communication*  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affoiri 
should  ie  addressed  to  Messrs.  Hinby  Gbunwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-itrett. 
Covent  Garden,  London.       

Photoorafhs  Bioistibsd  : — 

rrank  Reynolds,  29,  High-street,  Bognor.  — Pkitiji-dpTl  of  high  tea  a.t  Bojno-. 
William  Blake,  Tt,  Midland-road,  Rfdford.— PMoaropfi  of  iSomiitl  Widtlrreai,  Eb:i. 
Photograph  of  Lady  ItaleUa  Whitbreid. 


Keceivbd.— J.  W.  Bessetto;  H.  W.  Bennitt  ;  Photiqck-Aut  ;  iNynmv  ; 
Hebbeht  Swains';  One  in  Doubt  ;  R.  W.  Wicks  ;  Spartan  ;  Arthph 
&  Co.  ;  Henby  &  Co.  ;  H.  J.  Bucki.and  ;  Gibson  &  Son.    In  our  iie.vt_ 

A.^MaBLOW.— See  the  JoDRNAL  of  August  23,  1896,  in  wlikli  tlie  autlior  of  the 
I      tables  has  au  article  01)  the  ;.s»r)jt(:t.  '  '" 

I'lXlNG. — N.  E.  W.  tays :  "I  .iin  usine  a  sainrated  solulioa  of  hyposulpbits 
of  soila  for  fixing  wet  platiss.  Would  it  do  t<v  fix  diy  i)la-,tK  iu  thn  saun 
solution?" — In  reply:  For  dry  pl.ites  sit  ounces  to  one  i)iLt  is  the 
dt finite  strength  usually  employed. 

HaBDTMith's  Pebcils.— Abtist  says  :  "Could  you  inform  me  where  I  should 
lielilielyto  obtain  HardtmuthV  Negro  pencils.     I  li.ive  tried  Marion's, 
Hougliton's,  and  one  or  two  artists'  material  dealers,   anl  liave  been 
unable  to  procure  them.     ]f  you  can  help  me,  I  shall.liij  much  otilisrejl,"    . 
—In  reply:   Try  Messrs.  Haidtmuth  theiiiselvts;  at'12,i  GoUeit-laiie.  ■■ 
B.C.  '^  '  ^ 

iiPLOYMEKT  IN  Capetown.— Caper  says  :  "1.  Is  there  any  demand  for  good 
retouchers  at  Cape  Colony— prefeVabT)'  Capetown— in  riigli-'I,i»s  houses  ? 
2.  Are  wa^es  good  ?  3.  is  tliere  any  ilifliculty  in  obtaining  situations  in 
that  part  ?  ' — In  reply:  1  and  2.  (j^ner.iliy  speaking,  our  information 
leads  us  to  suppose  that,  for,.Teally"Trt)le  "men,  South  Africa  gOehi  ox-'X 
cellent  opportunities.     3.  Pos.4ibly'not  gi^eater  than  at  home.  ,     '>•? 

Mercubial  Intensification.— G.  PilssTos*-ftiys  :  '"Gfte  me  some  i.'Wn  as  1 1 
how  to  proceed  with  intensifjing  with  merc\nv  anl  lilac'<eni  g  with 
hmmonia.     I  ipe^-^s  reaaids  ynintity  oiui  mcthdl." — \u  rtply  :  'I'ie 
,^     nesative  hairing  been^*ellV«s'ied  t«  ftee,  it  frjm  hypi,  bleajh  it  with  a  .. 
■■aturated  toltttioii-bf  Vifflloridj' of- niewHTy.      Wush   wdl.    and'tben*^  ■ 
lilacken  with  aqueous  aaamonii— say  liilf  u,  drachm  in  ten  oancis. 

HO0--.C.      ,i 


Coloubbo  Photogbai'HS. — A.  M.  says:  "Can  you  give  me  the  name  and 
sddfiss  of  film  that  txtciit^s  the  coloired  \\ftw  i>hotograpl!s  that  are 
iKiw  exhiliitad  in  most  of  the  in iii' i pal  towns  ?  i  r.  fer  1o  the  wholc- 
pldie  views  of  lauteilmiy  Catliedral,  Hast  ngs,  and  Camhridga  views, 
ir.  In  the  Uiter  town  thfy  aie  sold  for  Is  ,  mounted  1  At  the  back 
theie  is  a  remark,  '  >'ot  eolouieil  hy  hanil,'  4c..  lint  name  is  not  given." 
—  lu  lep'y  :  The  picturts  riferei  lo  are  piol>aliIy  those  ji'odiiced  liy 
tin  Pho.ochrom  Comiuny,  wLos-  addresi  is  63,  Lu'fgate-lnll,  London, 
K.C. 

Dayi.iqht  versufi  Oil  for  Enlaroing.- G.  M.  says:  "I  should  he  pleased  lo 
have  ojinion  on  followiig.  I  do  a  lot  of  enlarging  on  liromide  paper, 
and  have  occasion  to  produce  several  from  the  same  negative.  I  use 
daylight.  Suppose  1  got  a  lantern  with  oil  light,  and  using  rather  thin 
negatives  to  suit,  would  the  results  he  as  good  as  ilayliglit  ?  Assuming 
correct  exposure  in  each  ca.se,  would  tlie  lantern  enlargement  he  so  much 
inferior  in  quality  as  to  be  very  apparent 'f" — In  reply:  We  see  no 
leiison  why  enlargements  ina<le  by  artilitial  light  should  be  qualitatively 
inferior  to  those  made  by  daylight. 

Alcm  and  P.O.P.  ;  Ink  Stain's. — S.  Porter  asks:  "Will  you  l.e  good  enough 
to  infoim  me  on  the  following  t«o  things'?  1.  Does  the  use  of  oidicary 
alum  for  hardeniug  P.O.P.  )nnts  diminish  the  det»il  of  such  prints? 
2.  1  liavo,  unfortunately,  let  a  large  spot  of  ink  droo  on  a  hromiile  eii- 
la-gment.  Is  tlere  any  nieai  s  of  giitiog  it  out?"— 1.  We  liave  not 
iound  it  do  so  in  cur  own  practice.  2  It  is  veiy  doubtful.  Tliere  are  so 
many  kirn's  of  ink,  all  of  whicli  differ  in  tlieir  composition.  If  the  ink 
lie  tlie  old-fashioned  kind,  made  with  Luigills  and  iron,  it  is  possible 
that  o.xalic  ac  d,  ciiefully  apjilitd,  will  rijduce,  if  not  remove,  the 
s  ain. 

CoLOUBINO  Pbints.— COLOUBIST  writes:  ''Will  you  kindly  tell  iiie  of  any 
l.ofil's  on  tinishing  bromides  in  oil  an<l  water  colour,  and  names  of 
publishers  with  addresses '  Water  colours  lay  so  very  uneven  on 
bromides;  is  there  anything  whicli  wouM  harden  the  film  so  that  wet 
water  ■•.olour  would  not  attect  it  .'  "—There  are  no  works  published  on 
tinishing  })romide  pictures  that  vve  are  aware  of.  There  should  be  no 
ditticulty  in  a)ipfying  water  colours  to  bromide  prints.  If  the  surface  is 
found  at  all  repellent,  that  may  be  overcome  by  washing  over  with 
diluted  oxgall,  as  supplied  by'aitists"  colounnen  ;  or  by  going  over  the 
paper,  lightly,  with  an  ink-eraser. 

Electbic  Light. — E.  B.  f.ays  :  "Where  cm  I  obtain  electric  lamps  for  por- 
traiture? Do  they  admit  of  insfantantous  exposures  as  required  in 
baby  photography  !  fan  you  tell  me  any  studios  in  London  where  I 
may  see  them  in  ojifration  .'  and  how  many  lamps  are  required,  and  the 
probable  cost  jier  lamp?" — In  reply:  Arc  lamps  may  be  obtained  of 
Messrs.  Gwynne  &  Co.,  Brooke-street,  Holborn,  E.t'.  :  incandescent 
1  mps  of  ilessrs.  Adamson  &  Co.,  of  18a,  lldon  street,  Kin.sbury,  E.C. 
Exposures  short  enough  for  your  purpose  may  be  obt-iined  with  either 
system,  using  suth'cieiit  power.  Both  firms  will  give  you  full  particulars 
as  to  cost,  and  also  lefryou  know  where  the  lamps  may  be  seen. 

A  QDtSTiON  OK  PfcRMANENCB.— G.  ADAMS  says:  "If  a  firii)  oflers  to  supply 
for  6s.  QiL  an  absolutely  permanent  enlargement,  and  then  send  ii 
bromide  enlargement,  which  is  not  ])ermaiieiit,  can  1  safely  return  it 
and  demand  a  permanent  one,  such  as  a  carlton  or  platinum  enlarge- 
ment ?  Tlie  above  offer,  which,  no  donlit.  you  have  seen,  apjiears  in  tile 
•Slar  and  Morning  Leader." — In  reply:  You  seem  to  suppose  that  a 
bromifle  enlargement  is,  of  necessity,  not  "permanent."  We  .do  not 
Jigree  with  you  any  more  than  ^ve  should  if  yon  said  that  albumen 
lirints  were  not  iiermanent.  Both  kinds  of  prints,  if  properly  pre- 
pared, will  remain  unaltered  for  many  years.  However,  answering  your 
question,  we  should  say.  No. 

Backing.— A.  StjuiBus  says:  "Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  best  way  to  phot<p- 
griph  a  stained-glass  window  ?  1  must  state  that  it  will  have  to  be 
none  with  a  wiile-ang'e  lens,  wliich  I  tind  produces  far  more  halation 
than  an  ordinary  rapid  rectilinear.  I  have  alrea'^y  done  it,  but,  as  I 
))hofographe  1  it  in  the  twilight  to  avoid  halation,  the  inside  of  the 
thurch  walls,  iocluding  brass  tablet  close  to  wiiiflow,  is  very  black. 
I  do  not  lii.d  bachi'  g  a  plate  always  successful ;  when  it  is  so,  I  notice 
that  the  n«galive  is  just  as  good  witliout  backing,  ^hat  is  the  ]»est 
material  to  use  for  lucking  ?"  — In  reply:  The  following  l)a  iking  mixture 
is  as  good  as  any,  and,  if  employe  1  in  conjunction  witli  a  thickly  co:ited 
plate,  should  yield  good  results  ;  Gum  solution  (ordinary  office  gum). 
1  ounce;  caramel,  1  ounce;  burnt  sienna,  ground  in  water.  2  ounces; 
mix,  and  ;idd  alcohol,  2  ounces.  As  to  the  halation  projuced  more  by 
one  lens  than  another,  we  presume  both  le"s  s  were  not  stopped  down 
to  equal  apertures.    Theoretically,  all  negatives  are  improved  by  backing, 

TONIXO  P.O.P. — PbinthR  writes:  "Will  you  please  give  me  a  reply  to  the 
following  queries?  1,  Will  it  be  an  advant.ige  to  wash  P.O.P.  prints, 
after  taking  out  of  .aUini,  as  thoroughly  before  toning  as  in  the  final 
washing';  2.  Will  it  be  a  gi'eat  jidvantage  to  have  tlie  prints  waslied 
:tfter  toning  and  before  fixing  *ifh  the  same  thoroughness  .ilso  as  the 
liii.'il  wash^hg  ?  lliave  ample  facility  and  convenience  for  doing  both,  if 
iiiiy -aitviriitJ^'e  ;  tiie  latter  I  am  fljinking  of  trying  in  any  case,  as  wc 
tind  that  the  P.O.  f*.  iirints  do  not  entirely  stoj)  toning  even  when  pliiced 
in  a  sa  t  batli,  and  we  think  that  they  will  be  likely  to  stop  if  dropped  as 
tineil  into  a  print  washer  iu  action,  taking  out  in  Itatches  as  required 
for  fixing  ;  and  kimlly  make  it  clear  whe  her  you  intend  your  reply  to 
.  r.ii,ly_to  silver,  pi mts  as  well'' — In  rcpl\- :  1.  All  that  is  neces.sary  is 
;'  \     "..tjiat  thi'  Aljiul  Is'wiished  ffut  ;  fuither  wa,-ihing  is  of  no  good.     2.  it  is 

'  '  irot,  .Jicccssary.  s'd  long  asvtlie  toning  action  is  suspended.  If  the  salt 
1iath' doe'S-iirit  do  that.  t1le''^est  way  will  be  to  f.a'se  tlie  prints  out  of  the 
t.uiing  I  ath  a  little  before  they  acquire  the  tone  desired.  The'reatment 
].>rf)post:(l    ^il  do   no  ha*-in.  ..P.p.P.'s   are  .silver  piints-  -If  yoij- njeau 

.'  ppitts  (Mi-tdbuoien  paper,  tte  proposed  exti-a  washing  wilHie  h'anftless; 

._-     ".,.''-*'.'    .-,,.  -t    J.  ; ;., ^^ , — . . —    '.      •'-.;''  ."•-— j     ,.js    ..y       _j 

*,'  Several  ariswers  to  corr.-spondents  unavoidable  held  over, 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

An  order  for  10,000,000  photographic  prints  is  sufficiently 
large  to  deserve  notice.  Numerically  the  order  has  probably 
not  been  exceeded,  and,  although  each  individual  print  is  to  be 
of  such  dimensions  as  to  allow  of  its  being  placed  on  a  box 
containing  cigarettes,  the  total  area  of  sensitive  surface  re- 
quired to  be  employed  is  obviously  so  great  as  to  suggest  that 
in  this  respect  the  order  also  ranks  as,  what  it  is  the  custom  to 
term,  a  "  record  "  one.  A  German  photographic  printing  house 
has  been  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  reproductions,  the 
gelatlno-bromide  paper  process  being  adopted  for  the  purpose. 


With  reference  to  our  leaderette  of  last  week  (p.  739) 
stating  that  Herr  Arthur  Schwartz,  of  Berlin,  had  adopted 
Mr.  Friese  Greene's  rapid  bromide  printing  machine,  Herr 
Schwartz  informs  us  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  machinery 
■employed  by  him  at  his  photographic  printing  works  was 
devised  and  patented  several  years  ago.  It  is  fully  described 
and  illustrated  at  p.  831  of  our  Almanac  for  1896,  and  also  in 
this  Journal  of  August  31,  1895. 


A  COUNIBY  photographer  writes,  drawing  attention  to  a 
report  in  our  issue  of  November  13,  of  a  serious  explosion  at 
Grimsby  in  using  acetylene  for  portraiture.  "  It  seems  to  us," 
says  our  correspondent,  "from  the  report,  that  the  gas  was 
used  as  made  from  a  generator.  We  are  contemplating  giving 
acetylene  a  trial  for  artificial  light  portraiture ;  but,  if  that 
sort  of  thing  is  likely  to  take  place,  we  shall  fight  shy  of  it, 
and  rather  use  the  incandescent  light.  Can  you,"  he  aska, 
"  suggest  how  the  accident  happened,  and  whether  you  think 
acetylene  safe  to  take  up  after  the  accident  reported  1 " 
•  •  • 

We  give  our  correspondent's  inquiry  prominence  here 
because  it  is  typical  of  many  that  have  reached  us  on  the  same 
subject.  In  the  absence  of  definite  information,  we  are  unable 
to  advance  an  explanation  of  the  accident ;  but  it  has  been 
suggested  to  us  that  the  explosion  may  have  been  due  to  the 
admixture  of  air  in  explosive  proportions  with  the  acetylene,  a 
contingency  that  may  be  averted  by,  so  soon  as  or  before  the  gas 
commences  to  generate,  opening  the  taps  and  allowing  the  air 
to  escape.  As  to  our  correspondent's  other  question,  we  look 
upon  acetylene  as  being  just  as  safe  to  use  as  as  ordinary  house 
gas.  The  accidents  that  have  taken  place  abroad  with  the 
compressed  gas,  and  the  attitude  of  the  insurance  companies,  in 
refusing  to  grant  policies  on  premises  where  it  is  used  as  gene- 
rated, have  in  our  opinion  been  productive  of  a  great  deal  of 
unnecessary  alarm  in  reference  to  acetylene. 
«  •  * 

The  sources  from  which  calcium  carbide  can  be  obtained  in 
large  quantities  have  brought  us  several  queries  similar  to  the 
following- : — "  Cau  you  tell  me  whether  the  carbide  of  calcium 
at  present  on  the  market  is  made  in  England  or  imported  from 
America  ]  I  ask  with  the  view  of  buying  it  regularly  in  large 
quantities  to  sell  again.  K  you  can  assist  me  with  the  address 
of  any  makers  you  may  know  of,  I  shall  esteem  it  a  favour." 
The  carbide  is  produced,  we  i)elieve,  both  in  America  and 
Germany ;  but  it  is  said  that  it  may  be  purchased  in  large 
quantities  of  the  Acetylene  Illuminating  Company,  Foyer's 
Falls,  Loch  Ness,  N.B.,  who,  no  doubt,  will  quote  our  corre- 
spondents if  so  desired.  As  to  the  transmission  of  the  cai'bide, 
our  article  on  the  next  page  of  this  week's  Jochnai,  will,  no 
doubt,  be  read  with  interest  by  many. 

*  •  » 

We  had  a  note  last  week  on  Motor-car  day,  and  the  un- 
suitability  of  the  weather  for  taking  photographs  of  the  cars 
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ou  their  noteble  joarney.  It  will  be  gathered  from  the  tone  of 
our  remarks  th»t  we  did  not  expect  to  hear  of  many  successful 
results.  Sach,  indeed,  has  proved  to  be  the  case.  However  a 
frieud,  Mr.  H.  E.  Farmer,  who  lives  at  Parley  on  the  Brighton 
road,  sends  us  a  number  of  prints  from  hand-camera  negatives 
that  he  took  of  some  of  the  cars  as  they  passed.  All  things 
considered,  the  prints  are  good,  and,  as  they  are  certainly 
interesting,  we  shill  preserve  them  as  a  memento  of  what  will, 
no  doubt,  one  day  be  looked  upon  as  an  historical  event. 


ACETYLENE  AND  COMPRESSED  GASES  BY  RAIL. 
A  RECENT  query  in  this  connexion  by  a  correspondent  not 
having  met  with  a  response  from  any  of  our  readers,  we  have 
been  at  some  pains  to  ascertain  from  offi.ial  sources  the  con- 
ditions the  railway  companies  lay  down  as  to  the  carriage  of 
calcium  carbide,  acetylene,  and  compressed  gases  generally.  At 
the  outset  it  is  very  desirable  that  our  readers  should  be  aware 
that,  apart  from  any  question  of  carriage  or  exorbitant  charge 
therefor,  the  railway  companies  are  not  whit  are  termed 
"  common  carriers,"  that  is,  governed  by  the  regulations  of  the 
well-known  Carriers  Act,  for  there  ii  a  special  Railway 
Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  passed  in  1845,  and  an  Explosives 
Act,  passed  in  1875,  which  have  a  special  bearing  on  explosives 
and  dangerous  goods,  and  any  contraveution  of  their  conditions 
renders  senders  of  such  goods  liable  to  penalties  of  from  20/. 
to  100^.,  according  to  the  goods  carried  and  the  mode  of 
transit,  the  heaviest  penalty  attaching  to  carriage  by  sea. 

The  first  point  presenting  itself  for  consideration  is  as  to 
whether  any  variation  of  charges  or  rules  is  made  by  one  or 
other  of  the  various  compinies.  The  facts  in  this  case  are 
that,  first,  as  to  charges,  the  main  companies  liave  a  uniform 
rate  of  carriage  for  all  classes  of  goods,  particulars  of  which 
(with  regird  to  c'a«ifioation  only)  will  be  found  in  a  book  of 
nearly  two  hundred  pages,  entitled  General  Railway  Classifica- 
tion of  Goods  by  Merchandise  Trains.  It  is  published  annually, 
and  at  intervals  between  the  publication  of  successive  yearly 
volumes  supplementary  fly-sheets  are  issued,  bearing  upon 
new  rates  and  classification  of  goods.  These  particulars  refer 
to  goods  trains  only  ;  but  it  may  be  at  once  stated  that  no 
passenger  train  pircel  is  less  encumbered  with  restrictions  than 
goods  train  consignments. 

Secondly,  as  to  rules.  There  is  this  difference  :  Some  com- 
panies decline  to  carry,  under  any  circumstance?,  dangerous  or 
explosive  goods  that  are  not  declined  by  the  majority  of  linss. 

As  before  explained,  the  classes  are  A,  B,  C,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  the 
first-named  being  the  cheapest  for  large  quantities,  the  last- 
named  being  the  dearest. 

We  shall  find  that  in  the  1896  ^okime  there  is  no  mention 
of  carbide  of  calcium  ;  its  first  appearance  seems  to  be  in  the 
fiy-sheet  for  August  of  this  year.  It  is  placed  in  Class  3,  and 
has  no  minimum  charge  like  acidp,  so  the  rate  is  not  expensive. 
It  is  less,  for  example,  than  the  rate  for  ordinary  chemicals  or 
drugs  packed  in  hampers.  The  chief  point  is  the  restrictions 
or  conditions.  They  are  as  follows: — "Calcium  carbide  in 
hermeticilly  sealed  tins,  packed  in  strong  wooden  cases,  or  in 
air-tight  and  damp-proof  iron  diums."  ''  Must  not  be  carried 
in  closed  vans,  and  must  not  h)  placed  in  the  Company's 
enclosed  sheds  or  warehouses."  Further,  there  must  be  a 
consignment  note  sent  to  tte  railway  office,  declaring  and 
describing  the  character  of  the  goods  sent,  when  any  dangerous 
or  explosive  compound  is  sent  to  the  drjxit  for  dispatch  by 


rail.  The  goods  to  be  so  declared  include  compressed  oxygeci 
and  hydrogen,  besides  others  of  no  interest  to  photographers. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  is  a  serious  and  punishable  offence, 
either  to  send,  or  to  omit  to  declare  wheti  sending,  any  of  this- 
class  of  goods  by  rail.  Acetylene  gas  (compressed)  does  not 
find  any  place  in  the  list  so  far,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
in  the  present  state  of  public  feeling  the  railway  companies- 
would  decline  to  carry  compressed  acetylene  at  all. 

With  regard  to  compressed  oxygen  or  hydrogen,  they  are 
classed  as  2,  and  must  be  sent  ''in  cjlinders  of  wrought 
iron  or  mild  steel,  containing  not  more  than  0-23  per  cent,  of 
carbon  thoroughly  annealed  <fter  manufacture,  of  sufficient 
strength,  and  efficiently  tested,  and  the  cylinders  securely 
protected  by  one  of  the  following  descriptions  of  packing  :— 
(a)  C'yliuder  in  closely  plaited  hemp  or  coir ;  (b)  Cylinder  fixed 
in  ordinary  wooden  box  without  lid,  but  with  rope  handle; 
((•)  Cylinder  loose  in  ordinary  wooden  box  with  lid,  secured  by 
strap;  {d)  Cylinder  efficien-ly  protected  by  closely  wovea 
wiuker-work,  the  valvo  of  the  cylinder  not  to  project  beyond 
the  wicker-worL" 

In  sending  by  passenger  train,  all  the  above  packing  and 
consigoment  notes'  conditions  hold  good,  and  calcium  carbide- 
would  be  treated  as  an  explosive,  like  cartridges,  which  are 
not  permitted  to  go  by  passeuger  train  at  all. 

As  our  readers  are  aware,  the  prohibition  (or  panic)  circular 
issued  on  March  1,  1895,  was  withdrawn,  and  a  new  one 
issued  in  Its  place  on  May  23,  1895.  This  latter  formulates 
the  rule  still  obtaining  with  regard  to  t iking  the  gas  as  pas- 
sengers' luggage.  This  is  entirely  forbidden,  either  as  personal 
luggage  taliea  into  the  compartment  by  the  traveller,  or  ao 
part  of  his  luggage  in  the  vaa.  If  it  is  taken  by  passenger 
train  at  all,  it  must  go  as  a  parcel,  and  be  paid  for  as  such,  and 
not  more  than  one  cylinder  in  a  parcel.  This  regulation  is 
objected  to  by  many ;  but,  looking  at  the  matter  from  the 
railway  companies'  point  of  view,  it  is  a  pertinent  question 
to  ask  what  the  public  would  say  if  an  accident  again  occurred 
through  a  careless  traveller  dropping  a  defective  cylinder? 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  in  regard  to  the  particular  class  of 
goods  interesting  to  photrgraphers,  the  conditions  of  carriage 
are  neither  specially  oueious  nor  costly,  but  that,  in  the  case  of 
those  companies  who  decline  to  carry  at  all,  there  might,  of 
course,  be  grave  inconvenience.  These,  however,  are  few  in 
number,  and  we  will  cloie  our  remarks  by  an  enumeration  of 
them,  remembering  that  the  cirbide  would  come  under  the 
head  of  "  explosives." 

The  East  London  decline  to  carry  all  explosives.  Great 
Eastern  ditto,  Melrojiolitau  ditto,  North  London  ditto. 


The  late  Xiord  Zieig'Iiton's  Works. — The  forthcomiog 
■winter  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  is  to  be  confined  ex- 
clusively to  the  works  of  its  late  President,  Lord  Leighton.  The 
late  artist's  work  is  more  familiar  to  the  greater  portion  of  the 
public  through  the  engravingd  and  photogravures  of  it  than  by  the 
pictures  themselves.  Therefore  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  how 
the  colours  of  the  originals  have  been  translated  into  monochrome 
by  the  different  engravers,  and  also  by  photogravure.  Different 
engravers  differ  materially  as  to  how  the  various  colours,  such  as 
reds,  greens,  and  blues,  thould  be  represented  in  monochrome,  while 
some  scientists  aver  that  they  are  all  more  or  less  wrorjg.  As  all 
the  plates,  engraveil  and  pbotogra\  ure,  have  been  approved  of  by  the 
late  artist  before  they  were  published,  it  will  be  interesting  to  many 
who  take  interest  in  orthocliromatic  photography  to  note  his  ideas 
on  the  subject. 
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Tbe  X  Says  In  Paris. — The  I'aris  correspondent  of  the 
Standard,  telegraphs  that  an  examining  magistrate  in  Paris  has,  for 
the  first  time,  ordered  the  use  of  the  X  rays  in  a  criminal  case.  It 
appears  that,  on  the  Ist  instant,  a  pseudo-anarchist  attacked  two 
^ergaitfS'de  villi'  with  a  revolver,  and  wounded  one  of  them  in  the  nape 
of  the  neck.  The  victim  was  taken  to  the  Charit<;  Hospital,  but 
the  bullet  could  not  be  e.xtracted,  though  the  man  said  he  could  feel 
the  ill  effects  of  its  presence.  The  magistrate  therefore  instructed 
Dr.  Descouts  to  employ  the  X  rays  in  order  to  determine  the  e.xact 
position  of  the  bullet.  It  is  often  said  that  "  they  manage  things 
better  in  France,"  but  we  have  an  idea  that  in  a  London  hospital, 
under  similar  circumstances,  the  doctors  would  not  wait  three  weeks 
for  a  magistrate's  suggestion  to  bring  the  Eontgen  rays  into  use? 


Acetylene  and  Fire  Xnsurance.— -Arising  out  of  our  lead- 
ing article  on  the  attitude  of  some  of  the  fire  insurance  offices  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  acetylene  by  photographers,  the  subject  has 
twice  been  brought  up  at  the  Photographic  Club.  At  the  last 
meeting  Mr.  Snowden  Ward  mentioned  that  he  had  been  in  com- 
munication with  the  office  in  which  he  is  insured  with  regard  to  the 
experimental  use  of  acetylene.  As  a  consequence,  he  had  been 
"waited  upon  by  its  risk  surveyor,  who  said  that  he  saw  no  reason 
•why  his  office  should  make  any  restrictions  as  to  its  use,  and  that 
te  should  so  report.  It  was  added,  however,  that  his  opinion  must 
mot  be  taken  then  as  being  formally  official.  The  oifice  would 
further  communicate  officially,  the  result  of  which  we  are  unaware. 
If  one  office  should  see  no  "  hazardous  "  risk  attending  the  use  of 
^acetylene,  there  seems  no  reason  why  others  should  do  so.  It  may 
be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  office  referred  to  has  for  some  years 
past  treated  photographers'  risks,  in  the  matter  of  premiums,  far 
more  liberally  than  the  majority  of  other  offices  do.  That  office  is 
the  Westminster. 

Voided  Policies. — Apropos  of  the  above,  while  the  subject 
■was  before  the  Club,  a  very  important  matter  to  insurers  was  pointed 
•out  by  one  of  the  members  (Mr.  E.  Crof ton),  namely,  that  by  infringe- 
rment  of  any  one  of  the  conditions  of  a  policy  the  insurance  would 
'become  void,  notwithstanding  that  premiums  may  subsequently  be 
paid  upon  it.  In  law  a  policy  once  voided  is  always  void.  This  is 
a  matter  that  may  not  be  very  well  known  to  the  majority  of  photo- 
graphers. The  conditions  of  some  policies  are  such  that  they  are 
■often  infringed  inadvertently  in  the  practice  of  photography ;  but, 
even  if  the  infringement  is  but  temporary,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to 
void  the  insurance.  The  only  safe  way,  if  the  policy  has  been  voided, 
is  to  give  it  up  and  take  out  a  new  one.  We  commend  this  subject 
to  our  readers,  as  some  insurance  offices  are  very  prone  to  raise  as 
imany  quibbles  as  they  can  when  claims  are  made  upon  them. 


Miniature  Painting^.— The  Society  of  Miniature  Painting, 
■whose  first  Kxhibition,  in  Xew  Bond-street,  was  held  last  month, 
bas  had  the  honour  of  submitting  to  the  Queen  a  selection  of  the 
•  exhibits  there  shown.  They  were  also  submitted  to  the  Princess 
Louise  (Marchioness  of  Lome).  The  Princess  is  an  enthusiast  in 
art,  and  has  become  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society.  It  looks 
very  promising  for  the  future  of  miniature  painting  that  it  is  going 
•to  hold  a  second  Exhibition  so  soon  after  the  first.  It  is  to  be  held 
in  the  spring  of  next  year.  If  miniature  painting  is  revived — and 
there  seems  a  prospect  of  it  being — it  should  tend,  as  we  said  when 
ithe  Exhibition  was  proposed,  to  resuscitate  coloured  photographs, 
which,  at  one  period,  were  a  very  proti table  adjunct  to  the  portraitist's 
•business,  and  which,  no  doubt,  sounded  the  knell  of  the  "  Miss  La 
■Creevy  "  style  of  miniature  painting.  If  colouring  is  again  made  a 
prominent  feature  of  in  photographic  portraiture,  it  must  not  be  of 
the  kind  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  has  passed  as  photographic 
-colouring  during  the  past  decade.  It  requires  a  good  miniature 
painter  to  produce  a  high-class  coloured  photograph. 


unstable  base — silver  prints.  People  could  not  be  expected  to  pay 
several  guineas  for  a  coloured  picture  that,  in  a  few  years,  would 
become  very  materially  deteriorated  through  the  fading  or  yellowing 
of  the  silver  base.  Such  conditions  do  not  obtain  now,  a«  any  of  the 
permanent  processes  in  vogue  at  the  present  time  are  admirably 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  photographic  colourist,  and  one 
may  fairly  assume  that  no  other  would  be  employed  where  highly 
finished  work  is  in  question,  and  for  which  a  good  price  is  paid. 


The  Ziate  Solar  Eclipse.— It  will  be  remembered  that  ill 
success,  through  the  weather,  attended  most  of  the  expeditions  sent 
to  observe  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  August  last,  particularly  our  own 
Norwegian  one  stationed  at  Vadsii.  The  observers,  conveyed  by  Sir 
George  Baden-Powell,  in  his  yacht,  the  Otaria,  to  Novaya  Zemlya, 
were,  however,  more  fortunate.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Sir  G.  Baden-Powell,  and  Professor  Norman  Lockyer,  read 
preliminary  papers — or  first  instalments  of  the  resalts  obtained  by 
this  expedition.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Shackleton,  who  was  to  make 
spectroscopic  observations  by  photography,  was  very  successful,  as 
he  secured  twenty-four  negatives,  sixteen  of  which  were  taken 
during  the  disappearance  of  the  photosphere,  and  about  half  a  dozen 
during  the  absence  of  the  chromosphere.  The  coronal  ring  and  its 
spectrum  has  thus  been  represented.  ( )ne  of  the  photographs  of  the 
corona  gives  a  capital  notion  of  the  curious  aspect  of  the  eclipsed 
sun.  A  further  communication  from  Mr.  Shackleton  himself  is 
promised,  which  will  be  looked  for  with  interest.  It  will  be  some 
time  yet  before  all  the  discussion  on  the  results,  short  as  they  are, 
of  what  was  expected  from  all  the  expeditions  can  be  completed. 


Onb  reason  why,  possibly,  coloured  photographs  of  the  better 
.<;lass  fell  into  desuetude  was  that  they  were  made  on  a  more  or  less 


ALDEHYDES    AND    ACETONES    IN    THE    PRESENCE    OF 
SODIUM-SULPHITE  IN  DEVELOPMENT. 

Under  the  above  title,  MM.  Lumiore  Freres  and  Seyewetz  contribute  to 
the  Bulletin  Beige,  a  paper  giving  an  account  of  their  researches  on  the 
action  of  formaldehyde  and  acetone  in  the  developer. 

In  1889,  Schwartz  and  Merklin  pointed  out  in  the  Photographic 
Aichiv,  1890,  p.  124,  that  formaldehyde  considerably  augmented  tbe 
reducing  power  of  a  developer.  Quite  recently  Helbeim  has  used 
formaldehyde  in  the  pjro  developer  as  a  tanning  agent,  and  oonfirms  the 
above  statement. 

The  authors  of  the  paper  point  out  that  it  is  not  the  formaldehyde 
alone  which  has  this  action,  but  that  the  presence  of  sodium  sulphite  is 
essential  for  this  accelerating  action  to  appear,  and  that  similar  alkaline 
substances,  such  as  acetate  and  neutral  phosphate  of  soda,  have  not  this 
power ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  aldehydes  or  acetones  will 
give  the  same  phenomena  as  formaldehyde. 

Tbe  aldehydes  or  acetones  and  sodium  sulphite  can  not  only  accelerate 
development,  but  a  latent  image  may  be  developed  with  these  and  a 
developing  agent  of  the  phenol  series. 

The  explanation  given  by  the  author  is  that  the  phenol  forms  an 
alkaline  phenate  with  the  alkali  of  the  sulpliite,  which  is  then  trans- 
formed into  bisulphite,  which  combines  with  the  acetone  or  aldehyde, 
forming  a  bisulphite  compound.  They  have  proved  that  the  acetone  does 
not  combine  with  the  sodium  sulphite,  and  represent  what  occurs  as 
foUowi': — 

■'  (ch:>CO  +  2Na.S03  +  C„H,<^°|  = 
Acetone.  Sodiuui  sulphite,       Hydroqainone. 

2NaHS03  +  2CH3COCH,  -i-  C,;H/^^'' 

Bisulphite  and  acetone.  Alkaline  phenate. 

It  is  probably  this  liberation   of   the  alkali  which  permits  the  phenol 

compound  to  exercise  its  developing  power.    The  bisulphite  compound 

could  not  be  isolated. 

Various  formula)  were  tried  with  hydroquinone,  pyro,  para-amidophenol 
and  para-pbenylendiamine,  and  the  authors  state  that,  although  their 
researches  are  by  no  means  finished,  yet  the  following  developer  will 
give  equally  good  results  as  when  the  alkaline  carbonates  are  used : — 

Hydroquinone 3  parts. 

Sodium  sulphite : 10    „ 

Acetone ;.     10    „ 

Water    100    „ 
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THE  THEOfiY  OF  DEVELOPJIENT. 
I. 
Thb  very  able  and  instructive  paper  on  the  above  subject  by  Mr.  A.  Haddon, 
in  last  week's  isene,  is  so  full  of  careful  argument,  and  at  the  same  tiine 
80  exhaustive,  that  thtie  would  seem  scarcely  anything  left  to  be  said  in 
connexion  with  the  points  in  dispute;  but,  as  the  subject  is  one  that  of 
late  years  has  reofived  very  little  attention,  and  moreover,  will  bear  a 
good  deal  of  discnssion  before  it  can  be  said  that  any  really  unassailable 
theoiy  has  been  established,  I  venture  to  contiibute  one  or  two  suggestions 
on  points  which  I  think  aie  still  open  to  argumtnt. 

In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  the  tanning  or  indurating  action  of 
development  upon  the  gelatine  film,  Mr.  Banks  and  Mr.  Haddon  are  at 
direct  variance,  the  one  maintaining  that  the  action  results  from  the 
bromine  liberated  during  development,  while  the  other  holds  that  it  is  due 
entirely  to  the  oxidised  pyro  solution  employed.  Mr.  Haddon's  argu- 
ments and  experiments  certainly  go  far  to  prove  that  his  view  is  the  more 
likely  one,  but  I  venture  to  think  that  they  fail  in  being  conclusive. 

I  may  perhips  be  permitted  to  refer  to  a  letter  of  mine  in  these  columns 
on  16th  ult.,  to  which  Mr.  Haddon  alludes  in  his  paper.  In  that  letter  I 
mentioned  that  Mr,  Warnerko  some  years  ago  attributed  this  indurating 
action  in  the  process,  and  whioh  is  so  intimately  associated  with  his  name, 
to  the  "combined  action  of  light  and  development."  From  a  remark  in 
Mr.  Haddon's  paper  it  saems  to  me  that  he  wishes  to  pin  me  to  the 
statement  that  the  result  is  due  to  the  direct  action  of  light,  which  is  far 
from  my  meaning,  since  that  would  involve  the  belief  in  the  sensitiveness 
of  gelatine  itself  to  light.  What  I  meant,  and  what  Mr.  Warnerke  meant, 
was  that  the  hardening  action  arises  from  the  chemical  reaction  set  up  by 
the  developing  solution  upon  those  portions  of  the  film  where  the  light 
has  acted,  and  I  go  no  further  than  claiming  light  as  the  primary  cause, 
and  this  Mr.  Haddon's  own  experiments  now  demonstrate  to  be  true. 
The  only  question  is  one  of  detail  as  to  how  the  operation  is  carried  out. 

Mr.  Banks  attributes  the  hardening  to  the  effect  of  the  liberated  bromine, 
to  which  view  Mr.  Haddon  takes  exception,  and  I  cannot  help  agreeing  with 
him.  As  he  eays,  bromine  as  such  is  never  liberated  during  development, 
whatever  may  be  the  change  that  occurs  in  the  silver  bromide  on  exposure. 
This  appears  to  be  absolutely  true,  since,  granting  the  effect  of  light  is  to 
form  sub-bromide  of  silver,  the  bromine  given  off  is  scarcely  likely  to 
have  much,  if  any,  action  in  the  dry  state  of  both  itself  and  the  gelatine. 
On  the  application  of  the  developer,  the  first  action  we  must  assume  to 
be  the  oxidation  of  a  portion  of  the  pyro,  and  the  liberation  of  a 
corresponding  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  which  instantly  seizes  the  liberated 
bromine,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  the  actual  cause  of  its  dissociation  from 
the  exposed  silrer  bromide.  Consequently  the  bromine  is  never  present 
in  the  developer  in  the  free  state,  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that,  m  the 
presence  of  a  large  excess  of  alkali,  the  hydrobromic  acid  formed  by 
its  agency  has  more  than  a  momentary  existence.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  to  imagine  that  at  the  moment  of  occlusion — that  is,  before  the 
hydrogen  has  time  to  combine  with  it  to  form  hydrobromic  acid— the 
bromine  in  its  nascent  condition  may  act  upon  the  gelatine  with  which 
it  is  in  contact ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  such  a  result  as  the  com- 
plete insolubleness  of  the  film  should  be  effected  in  so  momentary  a 
manner,  more  especially  if  we  consider  that,  in  all  probability,  it  is  the 
nascent  hydrogen  that  forces  the  bromine  from  its  combination  with  the 
silver  instead  of  finding  it  loose  and  ready  for  a  new  combination. 

Mr.  Haddon  makes  another  point,  too,  in  saying  that  the  acceptance 
of  Mr.  Banks's  bromine  theory  involves  the  assumption  that  bromine  or 
hydrobromic  acid  has  a  stronger  affinity  for  the  gelatine  than  for  the  free 
alkali  of  the  developer,  an  assumption  in  every  way  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  facts. 

Mr.  Haddon's  view  is  that  the  result  is  due  to  the  tanning  action  of 
oxidised  pyro,  which  he  clearly  proves  by  experiment  to  possess  that 
power,  but  in  an  exalted  degree  where  the  light  has  previously  acted, 
thus  confirming  Mr.  Warnerke's  earlier  opinion  that  the  effect  was  the 
result  of  the  combined  action  of  light  and  development.  Bo  far  I  am 
enturely  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Haddon,  and  also  to  a  certain  extent 
when  he  goes  on  to  explain  why  the  tanning  action  of  the  oxidised  pyro 
does  not  take  place  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  plate,  instead  of  only 
in  the  exposed  parts.  As  he  puts  it,  where  development  takes  place, 
oxidation  goes  on  more  rapidly  than  in  the  unexposed  parts  where  no 
chemical  action  ensues.  Naturally,  when  the  reaction  is  more  energetic, 
the  tanning  eiTect  may  be  expected  to  be  more  rapid  and  more  marked,  and, 
while  it  is  going  on  more  slowly  over  the  whole  surface,  it  is  only  in  the 
exposed  portions  of  the  film  that  under  proper  conditions  it  becomes 
practically  useful,  as  in  the  Warnerke  process.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  that  prooeiis  will  be  quite  anare  that  practice  entirely  bears  out  I 


theory,  for,  if  an  under-exposed  film  be  developed  right  out  with  th» 
same  developer,  it  will  be  rendered  insoluble  over  its  whole  surface;, 
whereas,  by  using  fresh  developer  in  which  the  oxidation  has  not  gone 
so  far,  the  general  tanning  action  is  reduced  without  lessening  the  effect 
in  the  exposed  portion. 

But  where  I  cannot  help  differing  somewhat  from  Mr.  Haddon  is  iu 
attributing  the  whole  of  the  indurating  effect  to  the  "  tanning  "  action 
of  oxidised  pyro.  True,  the  oxidation  is  greater,  as  has  been  shown,  in 
the  exposed  portions,  where  the  hardening  effect  is  also  greatest ;  but  i.s-- 
the  whole  of  that  greater  action  due  to  the  pyro,  or  may  it  not  possibly 
be  to  some  extent  due  to  direct  oxidation  of  the  gelatine  ?  Assuming 
that  the  primary  action  of  the  developer  is  to  decompose  water,  and  that 
the  hydrogen  goes  to  the  bromine  of  the  exposed  film,  is  it  certain  that 
the  whole  of  the  oxygen  goes  to  the  pyro?  I  know  it  may  be  said  hera, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  comparative  atfinity  of  bromine  for  gelatine  and  for 
alkali  respectively,  that  the  free  oxygen  is  far  more  likely  to  fiy  to  such  a, 
greedy  absorber  of  it  as  alkaline  pyro  than  to  gelatine ;  but,  since  a. 
similar  hardening  effect  occurs  where  no  pyro  is  present,  it  does  not 
seem  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  work  done 
may  be  due  to  other  causes. 

This  brings  me  to  Mr.  Haddon's  explanation  at  the  close  of  his  paper 
of  the  hardening  action  I  mentioned  in  connexion  with  solarised  gela- 
tino-cbloride  paper,  and  here  I  must  humbly  differ  from  him  in  toio.  In 
the  first  place,  I  have  only  to  use  one  of  his  own  arguments  against  him. 
He  attributes  the  hardening  action  that  occurs  in  the  exposed  portions  of 
a  gelatino-chloride  print  to  the  chlorine  liberated  from  the  darkened 
parts  ;  but  which,  I  would  ask,  is  the  chlorine  likely  to  have  the  strongest 
affinity  for,  the  free  silver  in  the  paper  or  the  gelatine  ?  Without,  how- 
ever, pursuing  that  argument  further,  I  may  look  at  it  from  another 
point  of  view.  The  well-known  reaction  that  follows  the  passing  of 
chlorine  gas  through  a  solution  of  gelatine  to  which  Mr.  Haddon  allude» 
in  his  paper  is  one  thing,  but  the  action  of  dry  chlorine  upon  dry  gela- 
tine is  quite  another,  and  it  seems  to  me  very  questionable  whether,  even 
in  the  absence  of  free  silver,  any  combination  could  possibly  take  place. 
Perfectly  dry  chlorine  has  been  shown  to  have  no  action  upon  silver  foil, 
moisture  being  absolutely  necessary  before  combination  can  take  place  ; 
and  though,  as  is  well  known,  a  certain  quantity  of  moisture  in  the 
film  is  necessary  for  successful  printing,  it  is  scarcely  sufficient  prac- 
tically to  set  up  any  such  combination,  and,  if  it  were,  it  would  be  more 
likely  to  be  with  the  free  silver. 

If  we  want  an  analogous  instance  of  difference  of  behaviour  in  the 
dry  and  moist  condition  of  two  substances,  we  have  only  to  turn  U> 
albumen.  In  solution,  this  is  instantly  coagulated  by  heat  or  by  alcohol, 
but,  in  the  dry  state,  it  is  absolutely  unaffected  by  either.  This  is  easily 
demonstrated  by  dipping  or  soaking  a  sheet  of  albumeuieed  paper  in 
strong  alcohol,  and,  after  drying,  redipping  into  cold  water.  The  film 
of  albumen  will  be  entirely  removed.  Or  pass  a  hot  iron  over  the  paper, 
using  heat  enough  to  almost  scorch  the  paper,  the  same  result  will  occur 
on  soaking  in  water,  but  if  the  paper  be  dipped  into  boiling  water,  or  into- 
dilute  alcohol,  the  film  will  be  entirely  coagulated,  and  will  resist  any 
further  treatment  with  water.  In  the  same  manner,  I  think  dry  chlorine 
gas,  evolved  from  the  film  during  exposure,  will  prove  equally  ineffectual 
in  rendering  the  gelatine  insoluble. 

But  I  will  go  farther  than  this,  and  take  a  gelatino-chloride  emulsioi^ 
in  the  jelly  state,  in  which  condition  of  moisture  all  the  ingredients  or 
products  of  decomposition  are  frea  to  react  upon  one  another.  On 
exposure  to  light,  in  a  clean  glass  bottle,  the  outer  layer  of  emulsion  will 
be  found  to  become  quite  insoluble,  so  far  as  the  discolouration  may  have 
penetrated.  Now,  here,  I  think,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  liberated 
chlorine  would  go  to  the  silver  and  not  to  the  gelatine.  But  one  of  the 
results  of  the  interchange  of  elements  would  be  the  liberation  of  oxygen,, 
whioh  I  assume  to  be  the  active  agent  in  the  absence  of  pyro. 

One  other  instance  strikes  me  as  I  write.  Some  years  ago  it  struck 
me  to  utUise  the  rich,  red-brown  colouration  of  a  gelatine  film  after 
exposure  to  light  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  dark-room  window.  I 
accordingly  made  a  solution  of  gelatine  containing  ^ilv■er  nitrate,  and  this 
was  left  for  several  days  in  strong  sunshine,  in  order  to  give  it  as  deep  a. 
colour  as  possible  ;  but,  on  attempting  to  remelt  it,  it  was  found  to  have 
become  quite  insoluble  where  the  light  had  penetrated,  though  the  centre- 
portion  that  was  unacted  upon,  or  only  partially,  melted  after  some  time, 
and  came  away  nearly  colourless.  Here,  then,  was  neither  pyro  nor 
halogen,  but  simply  the  probability  of  oxidation  from  exposure  to  light — 
that  is  to  say,  oxygen  was  liberated  by  the  reduction  of  the  silver  niirate,. 
and  this  combined  with  the  gelatine  to  render  it  insoluble. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  would  say  that  I  by  no  means' 
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disagree  with  Mr.  Haddon  on  the  main  part  of  liia  arguments,  but  I  offer 
these  suggestions  towards  explaining  some  points  wbioh  his  theory  does 
not  cover.  W.  B.  Bolton. 


FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Reatralnors. — Concerning  the  action  of  bromides,  iodides,  and 
chlorides  in  the  developer,  J.  Von  Norath  writes,  in  the  Deutsche 
Vhotiigrapheii  Zeitung,  that    the  common   idea  that    bromide   acts 
as  a  retarder  is  quite  incorrect.    It  is  possible  that  bromide  pro- 
longs development,  but    this  condition  may  be  brought  about  by 
other  factors.    Take  a  highly  sensitive  dry  plate,  and  dip  it  for  a 
few  minutes  in  a  three  per  cent,  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium. 
Wash  and  dry  it,  and  then  expose  and  develop.     It  will  be  found 
that  the  sensitiveness  is  much  diminished.    This  he  ascribes  to  the 
absorption  of  bromine  by  the  bromide  of  silver.    The  greater  the 
amount  of  bromine  pre-sent  in  the  emulsion,  the  less  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  plate.  As  it  is  necessary  that  bromine  should  be  absorbed 
from  the  bromide  of  silver  on  the  exposed  portions  of  the  plate, 
that  developer  is  the  most  active  which  absorbs  most  bromine.     It 
is  undesirable  to  add  much  bromide  to  the  developer  unless  corre- 
spondingly longer  exposures  can,  or  should,  be  given.      But  for 
special  purposes,  where   hard,  dense  negatives  are  wanted,  large 
additions  of  bromide  can  be  made  with  advantage.    Iodide  of  potas- 
sium acts  very  much  more  powerfully  than  bromide,  and  small  addi- 
tions of  this  salt  to  the  developer  will  greatly  prolong  the  time,  and 
increase  the  contrast.     Veiling  of  the  image  may  be  prevented  by 
the  addition  of   only  a  few  drops  of  a  two  per  cent,  solution.      A 
practical  application  of  this  property  of  iodide  of  potassium  may  be 
made  in  line  negatives  upon  an  ordinary  dry  plate.    Expose  twice  as 
long  as  usual,  and  develop  with  a  solution  to  which  has  been  added 
five  per  cent,  each  of  a  1  in  60  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  a 
1  in  200  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium.    The  development  is  very 
slow,    but   produces   exactly  what  is  required,  a  black-and-white 
negative.    Chlorides  are  also  conducive  to  slow  development,  but 
have  the  property,  under  suitable  circumstances,  of  producing  a 
brown   image.    The  Eastman  Company  have  taken  advantage   of 
this  in  one  of  the  formulie  for  the  development  of  their  papers,  the 
browniiess  of  the  image  being  regulated  by  the  amount  of  chloride  of 
potassium  added  to  the  developer. 


Screens  for  the  Joly  Process. — In  the  Photographitches 
Archie  we  read  concerning  the  great  difficulty  of  this  process,  the 
productions  of  the   screens,  that  Joly  prepared  them  by  winding 
alternate  threads  of  red,  yellow,  and  blue  silk  upon  a  glass  plate,  to 
which  they  were  then  affixed  with  varnish.     A.  Baumgartner  has 
obtained  a  patent  in  Germany  for  another  process.    Tnis  is  based 
upon  the  principle  of  first  printing  a  grained  screen  in  oil  colour,  and 
afterwards  treating  the  uncovered  portions  with  dyes  that  do  not 
affect  the  print  in  oil  colour.    A  transparent  support  is  coated  with 
gelatine,  or  other  suitable  substance,  and  upon  it  is  printed  by  litho- 
graphy a  blue  grain  in  oil  colour.    The  screen  is  then  dipped  in  a 
solution  of  red  aniline  dye,  which  does  not  penetrate  the  portions 
protected  by  the  oil  colour.    After  drying,  the  screen  receives  a 
second  printing.    This  is  in  yellow  oil  colour,  and  overlaps  the  red 
and  the  blue,  producing  an  orange  and  green  grain.     If  necessary, 
the  unprinted  portions  of  the  screen  may  be  modified  in  colour  by 
again  dyeing.     In  this  way  grained  screens  can  be  produced  with 
red,  orange-green,  and  blue  dots  without  any  colourless  spaces,  and, 
according  to  the  desired  effect,  the  series  of  colours  may  be  varied. 
The  following  is  an  alternative  process :  Upon  a  sheet  of  celluloid 
overlapping  dots  of  red  and  yellow  are  printed.     It  is  then  coated 
with  blue-stained    gelatine  sensitised  with  bichromate  of  potash. 
After  the  back  has  been  exposed  to  light,  development  proceeds  as 
in   carbon    work.      The    blue    gelatine  not   only    adheres  to  the 
previously  colourless  portions  of  the  screen,  but  changes  the  yellow 
ijrain  to  green.    The  red  and  orange,  however,  remain  unaffected. 
In  this  way  a  screen  of  similar  colours  to  the  first  process  is  produced. 
If  it  is  wished  to  make  a  glass  screen,  the  colours  may  be  printed 
upon  transfer  paper  and  then  applied. 


The   Berlin    Industrial    Szhlbltlon.— FinanciaDj,  tki» 

has  not  been  a  .success,  for  we  learn  from  the  I'holof/rajihigrbr  Ctutt^ 
HlMiitlciiz  that  there  has  been  a  deficit  of  1 ,200,(  KX)  marks.  It  is  iViniykl 
this  might  have  been  foreseen,  considering  the  colossal  propovtioa*  •i' 
the  undertaking.  But  Jierlin  is  rich  enough  to  pay  for  l\»  gierj^ 
and  the  Corre-ymiitli-HZ  thinks  all  who  visited  the  Exbibitiom  marik- 
acknowledge  it  was  magnificently  conceived. 


Z<lquld  Prisms. — A\'e  also  read  in  the  same  paper  that  B. 
Wolter  has  found  o-monobromnaphtalin  a  good  substitute  for 
bisulphide  of  carbon.  It  is  very  transmissive  of  ultra  violet,  and 
has  high  power  of  dispersion.  "Wolter,  with  such  a  prism,  could 
trace  the  spectrum  beyond  N  upon  a  solution  of  fiuorescine.  It  is 
without  odour,  and  its  indices  of  refraction  are  much  less  susceptible 
"to  variation  by  changes  in  temperature. 


Blue  Tones  for  Collodlo-ohlorlde.— -V*  a  simplititalioM 
of  the  process  recommended  by  Urdliczka  for  the  Vindoboa»  paper^ 
Professor  Alex.  Lainer  recommends  the  following,  in  tb»  /fc<» 
(/r(tj)/iische  Corre«po)i/le/iz  :—\tteT  the  prints  are  deeply  printed^ 
wash  them  in  six  or  eight  changes  of  water  for  ten  minutes,  tbea> 
transfer  to  a  bath  consisting  of — 

Water 1000  c.  c. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda 80  gramnaesi. 

20  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda  50  c.  c. 
They  should  be  kept  in  motion  for  about  three  minutes  in  tkis  t»tl^ 
and  it  should  be  freshly  made  for  each  batch  of  prints.  The-  frMl» 
should  again  be  washed  in  four  changes  of  water,  and  kept  conMaatl^ 
in  motion.  The  toning  bath  contams  no  lead.  Take  lUOOce.  oi' 
water,  add  SO  grammes  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  and,  ifkcik 
dissolved,  add  drop  by  drop,  with  constant  shaking,  50  c.  c.  of  »  «■» 
per  cent,  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  and  potassium.  The  ynat» 
turn  brown,  then  blue  in  the  half-tones,  and  finally  deep  Wu*"  in  »hc- 
shadows.  The  prints  take  on  a  considerable  quantity  of  gc^cl,  «■* 
the  toning  is  consequently  very  thorough.  The  bath  should  noi  he- 
poor  in  gold,  and  the  toning  should  be  complete  in  five  miDiitee  j  if 
slower,  more  gold ;  and,  if  necessary,  more  sulphocyanide  niut  fce- 
added  to  the  bath.  More  intense  shadows  may  be  obtained  by  Taag: 
a  concentrated  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  gold,  made  »law»i  at 
boiling  point  and  diluted  before  use.  The  prints  also  seem  »«•  iwc 
less  in  this  bath.  The  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  jmii>  goU 
is  prepared  by  adding  to  a  diluted  solution  of  suli>hocyaniM  «ff 
ammonium  small  quantities  of  neutral  chloride  of  gold  and  pota^ 
slum  until  the  red  precipitate  formed  is  redissolved. 

Aluminium  Printlngr  Plates. — Considerable  titteattai  lAe> 

been  given  to  aluminium  in  Germany  as  a  substitute  for  stone,  wsd 
recently)  at  the  Vienna  Photographic  Society,  C.  Kampmann,  rf  tke- 
Vienna  Technical  School,  read  a  paper  upon  its  applicatioo  to  pboto- 
mechanical  work,  and  exhibited  a  variety  of  specimens.  Zinc  b«» 
been  found  wanting  as  a  substitute  for  stone,  but  aluminium  woaMt 
seem  to  be  of  great  promise,  and  offers  great  advantages  ia  its- 
lightness  and  freedom  from  limitation  of  size,  as  comparwi  wiUi< 
stone.  Joseph  Scholz,  of  Mentz,  has  worked  oat  the  process.  Mid' 
has  given  it  the  name  of  Algraphy.  It  is  protected  by  patent,  hat 
may  be  worked  by  any  one  who  buys  the  plates  of  hiro.  It  lia» 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Austrian  Government  f or  cartcgraffay^ 
and  the  specimens  shown  were  described  by  Herr  KamftnaAs  «» 
quite  equal  to  prints  from  stone,  or  even  somewhat  b^ter.. 
Experiments  have  also  been  made  with  aluminium  as  a  sabetitnto' 
for  glass  plates  in  coUotvpe,  at  the  Menna  Technical  Schco),  mder 
the  supervision  of  A.  Albert.  He  says  that  silicate  of  soda  and  beer- 
formed  an  excellent  substratum,  and  that  the  gelatine  adhnetl  «» 
well  to  the  plate  that  punctures  of  the  film  did  not  spread,  «Ta» 
under  pressure.  Even  without  any  substratum,  the  film  asfaMaA 
well  to  the  plate.  The  plates  were  of  the  thickness  of  ordinaiy  0mA 
cardboard,  and,  if  dried  jn  the  oven  on  sheets  ot  ilate  g|«M,  tMtr 
remained  flat  and  th6  films  were  even. 


Betouchlngr.-^In  Liesegang's  Photographic  AlDMoas-  vr*  aeat 
a  hint  from  Paul  von  Janko  that  may  be  of  service.  In34»»i>  of 
varnishing  the  negative,  he  recommends  the  use  of  tk©  TMaihi 
with  the  pencil.  A  drop  of  varnish  is  spread  verf  ^hMy- 
upon  a  glass  plate,  and  this  is  touched  from  tinae  to  time  witi_  tte* 
point  of  the  pencil.  As  soon  as  the  pencil  fails  in  its  woA  i»  im 
again  applied  to  the  spot  of  varnish,  and  the  latter  is  renewed  >* 
often  as  it  becomes  hard.  Retouching  in  line  or  point  can.  W  iaam 
and  the  varnish  is  not  visible  on  the  negative. 

Photography  and  Crime.— We  also  see  in  UeaegtM^ 
Almanac  a  very  interesting  commvmication  from  Dr.  Patal  Jejgrim- 
A  man  named  Wetzestein  was  accused  of  murdering  sereial  weammr 
and  a  number  of  hairs  from  the  hands  and  clothes  of  oiW>5fc»iar;»» 
old  woman,  were  sent  to  Dr.  Jeserich  for  examination.  'There  wtM» 
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About  forty  hairs,  and  after  considerable  investigation  seven  were 
found  that  did  not  brtlong  to  the  victim.  Upon  comparing  the  latter 
with  the  hair  of  the  accused,  it  was  found  that  they  corresponded  in 
thickness  of  the  shaf r,  formation  of  the  root,  pigment  cells,  arrange- 
ment of  the  fibres,  c&c.  The  agreement  was  60  perfect  that  Dr. 
Jeserich  declared  them  to  be  hairs  of  the  accused.  The  evidence  of 
the  micro-pliotographs  was  so  damaging,  that  the  defence  asked 
for  the  appointment  of  a  second  expert.  Professor  Waldeyer  was 
selected  (a  man  in  whose  judgment  Dr.  Jeserich  had  full  confidence), 
and  all  the  hairs  were  sent  to  him  without  any  information  con- 
cerning the  evidence  already  given.  When  the  day  for  the  com- 
munication of  Professor  Wald>»yer's  results  arrived,  they  exchanged 
reports,  and  found  that  they  both  agreed  that  seven  of  the  hairs  were 
■ot  the  victim's  and  corresponded  in  all  respects  with  the  hair  of  the 
accused.     Wetzestein  was  convicted  and  executed. 


CYCLING  AND  PHOTOGBAPaY. 


[West  London  Photographic  Society.] 
Some  three  years  ago  my  friend,  Mr.  Yarden.  and  myself  read  before  you 
a  joint  paper  on  Round  West  London  with  Cycle  and  Camera,  and 
Irom  remarks  which  have  lately  been  made,  I  Bnd  that  a  similar  paper 
is  expected  to-night ;  and  though  I  am  at  a  loss  as  to  bow  such  an  impres- 
sion arose,  I  must,  in  the  first  place,  apologise  for  not  doing  so.  Besides, 
I  am  afraid  that  the  only  parties  who  obtained  any  real  benefit  from  the 
said  paper  were  the  joint  authors,  and  perhaps  indirectly  through  them 
the  members  of  the  cycling  contingent,  as  they  have  more  than  once 
visited  several  of  the  places  mentioned  and  illustrated  on  that  memorable 
occasion.  Possibly  you  may,  however,  think  me  wrong  in  this  view,  as 
I  have  some  indistmct  remembrance  of  a  certain  Survey  of  West  London 
which  is,  I  regret,  in  rather  a  moribund  condition,  and  which  may  look 
upon  the  said  paper  as  its  parent ;  and  thoagh  I  disclaim  the  authorship 
of  this  Survey,  I  look  forward  to  a  better  outlook  for  it  under  the  care 
and  supervision  of  our  friend  Mr.  Dixon,  and  hope  it  may  be  the  greatest 
and  most  useful  work  that  this  Society  has  ever  undertaken. 

My  endeavour  to-night  shall  be  to  place  before  yon  some  of  the  advan- 
tages, as  well  as  the  disadvantages,  of  combining  the  two  hobbies,  and 
also  some  remarks  on  the  apparatus,  both  on  the  cycling  and  photo- 
graphic sides  of  the  question. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  in  one  of  the  cycling  journals,  were  printed  copious 
extracts  from  a  book  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  in  which  a  description  of  a 
railway  journey  was  given.  The  hero,  an  aged  scholar,  travelling  for  the 
£ret  time,  moralises  on  the  nomadic  tendencies  of  the  human  race,  and 
winds  np  with  these  words  which,  though  applied  then  to  the  iron-horse, 
are  far  more  applicable  to  the  steel  steed: — "These,"  said  he,  "are 
positively  the  greatest  blessings  that  the  ages  have  wrought  for  us. 
They  give  us  wings,  they  annihilate  the  dust  and  toil  of  pilgrimages,  they 
•piritnalise  travel.  Transition  being  so  facile,  what  can  be  any  man's 
inducement  to  tarry  in  one  spot,  when  he  may  just  as  easily  dwell  where 
the  fit  and  beautiful  may  offer  him  a  home?"  I  have  claimed  that  these 
words  more  truly  apply  to  the  cycle  than  the  railroad,  for  who  has  not 
lat  in  a  railway-carriage  and  been  whirled  past  nooks  and  spots  where 
jActures  seem  waiting  to  be  taken,  and  felt  the  desire  springing  up,  I 
wish  1  could  stop  the  train  here  and  get  that  bit  with  my  camera,  and 
then  go  on  again  ;  but,  if  wishes  were  horses,  beggars  might  ride,  so  we 
must  stay  where  we  are,  or  at  most  take  a  note,  and  pay  a  visit  at  some 
future  date,  possibly  only  to  find  that  atmospheric  effect  is  changed  and 
the  view  altered.    But  to  take  an  example. 

Some  of  you,  doubtless,  will  recollect  a  short  time  ago  meeting  some 
eyclists  all  with  cameras.  It  was  a  lovely  spring  morning  and  the  roads 
were  in  splendid  order,  and  the  high  speed  of  seven  or  eight  miles  an 
hour  was  kept  along  some  four  miles  of  a  main  road,  then  turning  down 
some  old-fashioned  English  lanes,  past  a  red-tiled  church  shaded  by 
lofty  elms,  under  which  a  stream  flowed  in  which  some  cattle  were 
standing  and  browsing  on  its  banks.  Here  a  halt  was  called,  and  the 
photographic  possibilit  es  discussed  ;  but,  the  conclusions  being  princi- 
pally negative  (the  effect  being  due  to  colour,  not  light  and  shade),  they 
agam  proceeded  further  in  search  of  the  beautiful— through  a  sleepy  old 
town  nestling  by  its  church,  which  this  time  was  perched  on  the  brow  of 
a  hill  and  overlooking  a  wide  valley,  the  scene  of  several  conflicts  in  the 
Civil  War,  on  to  an  ancient  hotel  with  recollections  of  the  coaching  days, 
where  another  dismount  was  made  and  the  inner  man  refreshed  with 
biscuits  and  cheese  and  a  glass  of  milk  or  ale.  On  a  few'miles  more,  and 
another  rustic  village,  with  church  and  almshouses,  looked  tempting!  and 
10  the  machines  were  stacked.  Here  the  vicar,  looking  from  his  windows 
law  them,  and  kindly  invited  them  to  enter  the  church,  himself  shortly 
after  joining  them,  showing  and  explaining  the  different  objects  of 
mterest— ancient  monuments,  chained  Bibles,  Ac— while  some  photo- 
graphs were  taken,  both  outside  and  in.  But  the  time  had  passed  too 
quickly  and  so  it  was  necessary  to  hurry  on,  which  was  done  at  a  higher 
ipeed— two  more  dismounts  and  some  more  views  being  taken  on  the 
road— and  they  arrived  at  theur  destination,  tired  and  hungry,  but  quite 
ready  to  do  ample  justice  to  the  savoury  dinner  which  was  soon  smoking 
on  the  table  in  front  of  them.    After  dinner  the  cameras  were  erected 


and  they  wandered  through  the  woods  for  which  the  plaie  is  famous, 
meeting  some  friends  who  had  come  down  by  rail.  Tnen  back  to  the 
inn  and  a  good  cup  of  tea,  followed  by  pipes  and  tales;  and  then,  with 
lighted  lamps,  off  home  on  their  return  journey,  the  end  of  whicli  was 
accomplished  at  a  seventeen  miles  bat,  possibly  as  a  protest  for  having 
dallied  earlier,  certainly  a  good  end  to  a  jolly  day. 

But  their  friends  by  rail— what  of  them  ?  lo  the  morning,  an  hour 
before  the  cyclists,  crowding  into  a  dirty  train,  with  five  or  six  on  each 
seat  and  as  many  standing ;  then  a  rush  upstairs  and  downstairs 
to  another  platform,  to  find  taat  they  need  not  have  hurried,  as  the  other 
train  was  late.  The  other  train,  decidedly  an  improvement  on  No.  1, 
keeps  them  half  an  hoar,  and  then  all  is  scramble  and  off  they  go,  all 
in  different  carriages;  stopping  here  and|there,  they  may  jump  out  to 
try  and  join  some  of  their  friends,  and  have  to  stand  till  the  next  station 
for  their  reward.  Whisked  past  the  villages  where  the  cyclists  will  shortly 
ba  exposing  their  plates,  seeing  only  the  church  spire  and  the  cottage 
roofs,  they  arrive  at  the  nearest  station,  then  a  long  dusty  walk  of  four 
miles,  quite  unphotographic,  and  they  reach  the  rendezvous. 

By  some  one's  blunder  they  had  expected  the  cyclists  to  be  there 
before  them,  and,  had  the  road  been  similar  to  that  they  had  walked,  it 
is  quite  probable  they  would  have  been  ;  so  they  waited  some  time,  the 
more  so  as  a  grey  pall  seemed  to  have  dropped  from  the  clouds  and 
covered  everything  ( which  cloud  was  only  dispelled  by  a  sharp  shower 
shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  eyclists) ;  then  had  dinner  and  off  to  the 
woods. 

It  is  kinder  to  drop  the  curtain  over  the  long,  weary  road  back  to  the 
station  and  the  crowded  journey  up  to  town.  '" 

By  the  way,  why  is  it  that  those  who  do  not  cycle  think  thft  the 
greatest  enjoyment  of  cycling  is  to  hump  your  back,  fix  your  eyes  on  the 
tyre  (looking  out  for  punctures,  I  suppose),  and  grind  your  nose  on  your 
wheel  ?  I  think  cyclists  are  to  blame  for  this,  tor  their  conversation  is 
something  about  their  wheels  or  their  speed,  or  the  surface  of  the  way, 
and  seldom  or  never  about  the  beauties  of  the  road  or  country  through 
which  they  pass. 

So  much  for  the  cyclists'  advantages  ;  now  for  the  other  side. 

Firstly,  the  question  of  time.  Cyclists  are  bad  timekeepers;  it  is 
always  the  unexpected  that  happens — the  delay  is  occasioned  by  some 
accident  either  to  themselves  or  some  one  else — so  if  you  arrange  to  go  by 
train  to  meet  a  party  of  eyclists,  give  them  plenty  of  margin,  unless  you 
are  travelling  by  the  lines  south  of  London,  in  which  case  this  is  not 
necessary.  The  chain  is  only  the  strength  of  its  weakest  link,  and  in 
club  riding  the  speed  is  that  of  its  slowest  member.  The  last  two  times 
I  rode  into  London  by  the  Bath  road  may  help  to  show  how  great  is  the 
difference — the  one  time  it  took  U3  a  little  over  three  hours  to  do  fourteen 
miles,  while  the  same  stretch  was  done  on  the  other  occasion  under 
three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Secondly,  an  accident.  This  is  not  uncommon,  though  I  think  it  is  a 
matter  for  congratiUation  that  I  only  know  of  one  case  of  serious  accident, 
since  I  began  to  cycle  in  1877,  among  my  personal  friends.  I  have, 
however,  a  lively  recollection  of  two  of  our  vice-presidents  riding  a  tandem 
tricycle  down  a  hill  at  the  foot  of  which  was  a  ford  ;  when  the  front  rider 
saw  this,  instead  of  using  the  brake  he  applied  his  toe  to  the  chain,  but 
in  the  wrong  way,  so  giving  his  foot  a  nasty  squeeze,  besides  causing  the 
ckain  to  mount  on  the  cogs  and  lock  ;  his  partner  at  the  same  time 
tried  to  use  his  feet  (his  legs  were  more  than  the  usual  length)  as  a 
ground  brake,  with  the  result  that  he  tore  the  sole  from  the  right  boot. 
The  looking  of  the  chain  caused  the  key  that  held  on  the  wheel  to  give 
way,  splitting  the  hub,  with  the  result  that  fortunately  they  collapsed 
a  few  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  water.  Seen  from  behind,  the  matter 
looked  terrible,  and  till  we  found  no  one  was  hurt  we  were  serious  enough, 
but  then  the  remarks  were  ludicrous,  especially  as  we  had  about 
three  miles  to  go — one  bicyclist  wheeling  two  bicycles,  the  bicyclist 
wheeling  the  damaged  trike  holding  it  together  as  he  went  along,  and 
the  two  damaged  riders  following  with  the  others,  the  one  hopping  and 
the  other  with  the  sole  of  his  boot  going  fiap,  flap,  flap.  Since  writing 
the  above  I  have  been  over  the  road  we  then  walked,  and  was  struck 
with  the  thought  of  how  terribly  woebegone  we  must  have  been, 
as  I  had  no  recollection  of  what  it  was  like.  An  accident  of  this  kind, 
however,  does  not  often  occur,  and  we  learnt  experience,  for  never  again 
would  we  trust  two  novices  on  one  machine.  Blight  accidents,  such  as 
punctures,  we  have  been  on  our  runs  wonderfully  free  from. 

Thirdly,  there  are  the  worries  arisingfromthepeeuliarities  of  the  different 
members  and  also  riders  one  meets.  For  instance,  one  likes  to  scorch,  and 
probably  does  not  know  the  roads,  and  so  takes  the  club  miles  out  of 
its  way  along  dreary  roads,  through  waiting  at  the  wrong  corner,  or  has 
possibly  to  be  brought  back,  while  the  members  wait  for  the  wanderers' 
return  ;  another  likes  to  crawl ;  while  a  third  has  a  fancy  for  riding  down 
milestones,  and  is  a  source  of  danger  to  all  who  are  following ;  and  still 
another  constitutes  himself  the  guide,  and  we  find  ourselves  some  dark 
night  describing  a  circle.  These,  however,  are  mere  trifles,  and  often 
cause  most  fun.  So  much  for  members,  now  for  those  we  meet.  The 
worst  are  the  hangers  on.  la  our  runs,  for  reasons  noted  hereafter,  there 
are  generally  two  or  three  tricycles.  Now,  a  bicyclist  merely  calls  another 
bicyclist  who  passes  him  a  scorcher,  even  if  he  is  only  riding  at  ten  or 
eleven  miles  an  hour,  but  if  a  three-wheeler  going  at  this  rate  dare  do 
such  a  thing  down  goes  his  head  and  up  his  back,  and  off  he  goes  for  a 
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short  distance.  CorainR  up  from  Ripley  at  a  steady  twelve  miles  an  hour, 
we  were  mucli  amu  ed  by  one  such  whom  we  pansed  on  the  level,  or 
going  up  hill,  no  less  than  six  times  between  the  Talbot  and  the  AnRel, 
Ditton,  to  be  pissed  ourselves  whenever  the  grade  was  down.  After 
getting  through  Kiniistrin  the  trilte  moved  ahead,  and,  passing  for  the 
seventh  time,  made  such  speed  through  Petersham  that  we  passed  the 
bicyclist  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  leaning  on  bis  bike  and  mopping  his 
brow— lookina  perfectly  astonished.  At  the  same  time  we  meet  these 
peculiarities  in  everyday  life,  so  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  call  it  a 
disadvantage  of  cyolin:;.  except  to  the  extent  that  is  owing  to  the 
camnraihrir.  of  the  wheel. 

Wo  have  now  dwelt  long  enough  on  this  subject,  and  so  pass  on  to  the 
apparatus — fitstly.  cycling  ;  secondly,  photographic. 

First,  the  macliine,  of  whatever  kind>it  is,  must  be  a  pnemuatio.  True 
you  court  delays  through  punctures,  but  the  difference  in  the  comfort, 
freedom  from  vibration,  dc,  make  it  quite  worth  the  risk.  Next  as  to 
shape.  Firstly,  the  high  machine— good  old  Ordinary,  as  it  is  called. 
This  is  strongly  advocited  by  one  of  oar  members  ;  and,  thongh  I  mast 
agree  with  him  :hat  it  is  by  far  the  most  comforluble  machine  to  lide, 
the  danger  of  a  sudden  dismount,  generally  by  wav  of  finding  yourself  on 
your  bauk  with  the  machine  on  the  top  ot  you,  places  it  practically  ontot 
the  running  ;  besides,  it  is  not  so  speedy  as  the  smaller  wh»el3.  Next 
we  have  front  drivers.  This  is  a  modified  form  ol  tiie  good  old  ordinary, 
having  the  front  wheel  of  thirty-six  to  forty-two  inches  diameter  geared 
up  to  six'y  or  sixty-tbrer,  which,  the  saddle  being  placed  further  back,  are 
not  so  liable  to  give  you  a  "cropper."  Then,  with  smaller  wheels  still, 
and  generally  equal  sized,  we  have  the  Bmtam.  All  these  machines  have 
one  great  advantage  over  the  next  class  (the  rear  drivers  or  safeties)  in 
their  practical  (though  by  no  means  absolute)  freedom  from  the  demon 
"  side  slip."  What  this  is,  no  one  who  has  not  experienced  it  can  tell. 
You  are  joyously  riding  along  a  road  that  is  slightly  wet,  when  suddenly 
yon  find  yourself  seated  (not  very  gently)  in  the  mud,  while  the  machine 
is  sliding  along  gracefully  about  twenty  yards  from  yon,  and  you  cannot 
for  the  life  of  you  tell  how  it  happened;  but,  if  you  don't  know  what  it 
is,  he  carefal  and  do  not  laugh  at  a  friend  in  such  a  plight.  I  once 
did,  and  I  found  myself  alongside  of  him,  while  my  machine  was  keeping 
company  with  his,  thus  giving  both  of  us  a  good  lesson  in  side  slip.  With 
this  one  objection  against  it  we  may  look  upon  the  safety  as  the  more 
desirable  mount ;  at  the  same  time,  it  may  be  as  well  to  warn  those  who 
think  of  getting  one  agiiast  a  rage  that  is  beginning  for  a  very  light 
machine.  Some  two  years  ago  the  best  makers  were  turning  out  road- 
sters which  only  weighed  twenty-two  to  twenty-eight  pounds,  but  they 
found  that  the  strain  twisted  the  frame  and  made  the  driving  harder, 
and  so  the  ones  they  are  now  making  weigh  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty- 
five  pounds.  We  then  come  (as  it  would  not  do  for  me  to  bring  tandems 
before  you  married  men)  to  the  last  machine,  "  the  tricycle."  This  in 
speed  and  weight  is  very  little  behind  the  safety,  and  the  only  disadvan- 
tages are  the  three  tracks  when  you  come  to  a  bad  road,  and  the  most 
serious  one  the  space  required  for  storing.  For  street  or  traflio  ridmg 
it  is,  however,  quite  without  equal,  and  one  of  my  friends  uses  one 
regularly,  keeping  hi«  bicycle  for  country  roads.  Many  people  think 
any  one  can  ride  a  tricycle,  and  true  it  is  that  it  will  stand  m  ire  bad 
usage  than  any  other  machine ;  but  riding  is  quite  another  matter, 
and  the  trike  has  to  be  learned  just  as  carefully  and  thoroughly  as 
the  bike. 

But  now,  to  apply  these  machines  to  our  purpose,  we  must  withoui 
hesitation  give  the  palm  to  the  three-wheeler.  It  can  carry  anything  up 
to  twenty-four  or  even  thirty  inches  square  and  be  none  the  worse  for  it. 
On  one  special  occasion  1  rode  torty-tive  miles  in  three  hours,  carrying 
my  whole-plate,  weighing  seventeen  pounds,  so  that  I  can  fairly  speak 
from  experience.  Next,  I  think,  we  must  place  the  G.O.O.,  then  front- 
drivers,  and  then  fafeties.  In  all  these  cases  we  are  confined  to  smaller 
cameras,  nothing  laruer  than  half-plate  being  possible.  I  place  safeties 
last,  as,  if  the  apparatus  ia  carried  on  the  machine,  it  is  bound  to  alter 
the  steering,  even  though  a  considerable  amount  is  carried  in  the  frame, 
which  it  does  not  do  in  tlie  others. 

And  now,  before  passing  to  the  photographic  side,  let  me  advise  you,  if 
you  want  a  machine,  to  get  a  first-class  one,  anJ,  if  you  have  not  enough 
money  to  run  to  a  new  one,  rather  purchase  a  second-hand  one  than  a 
new  second- rirade  one.  You  can  generally  find  out  something  of  thn 
history  of  a  machine  if  you  can  take  a  friend  who  is  a  rider,  and  he  will 
see  a  lot  that  you  would  pass  over.  My  own  machine  is,  as  m*ny  of  you 
know,  a  Referee  tricycle  with  the  triple  head,  which  is  not  only  stronger 
but  also  lighter  than  the  ordinary  single  head,  and  weighs— break,  mud- 
guards, valise,  &c. — a  few  ounces  over  foity  pounds,  or,  weighed  as 
machines  usually  are  in  racing  order,  thutyseven  and  a  half  pounds, 
and  though  I  have  travelled  nearly  12,000  mileson  it,  I  have  not  spent 
one  shilling  on  repairs.  This  will  show  you  the  advantage  of  getting 
a  first-class  machine  in  the  first  instance. 

But  now  to  turn  to  the  photographic  section.  First,  plate-oarryir'g 
apparatus.  In  ilie  fir.st  place,  we  may  dismiss  all  cameras  which  are 
made  on  the  "  well  principle  "  as  practically  useless,  as  the  vibration 
puts  them  out  of  gear  I  saw  some  plates  which  were  taken  with  such  a 
camera.  It  was  the  friend  who  tilts  at  milestones  who,  in  some  unex- 
pected way,  became  mixed  up  witli  his  bicycle — his  hands  were  on  the 
groand,  while  the  spokes  of  the  front  Trhcel  were  rotmd  hig  wrists,  those 


of  the  back  wheel  being  similarly  round  hig  feet,  and  he  wo*  unable  to 
move,  and  so  appealed  to  another  member  to  help  bins.  Thii  one  had 
the  cam>ra  in  his  band,  and  the  pisition  wk*  bo  ridicuUm*  thit  be  took  a 
snap-shot,  to  find  on  development  that  the  hands  and  bead,  oongiderarily 
out  of  focus,  were  on  one  plate  and  the  body  and  feet  on  another ; 
and  anything  more  ditappoioting  conld  hardly  have  happened,  a-i  be 
had  told  all  the  other  membeis  of  it.  My  o«n  experience  ig  exactly 
similar,  and  I  could  show  you  a  brass  slide  on  wh-oh  the  plates  nsed  to 
run  with  a  beautiful  sonea  of  "  U's."  gtalaally  increaiiog  in  depth  from 
No.  1  to  No.  12.  We  are  thus  coofioed  to  roll-holders,  ba'.;-changiDg, 
and  dark  slides.  Roll-holders  would  be  the  method,  par  txcellener,  were 
the  films  perfect ;  bat  any  one  who  has  the  same  experience  of  them  as 
some  of  our  members  will  be  careful  eie  getting  one  of  these,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  difference  in  price  of  the  films.  Bag-ohangera  come 
next ;  they  may  be  nsed  either  with  cut  films  or  plates.  Gut  films  are 
an  advance  on  rollable  films,  but  still  not  equal  to  plates.  Witii  plates,  the 
only  difficulties  are  the  weight  and  the  vibration  ctusing  tb'm  to  make  a 
dust  by  grinding  the  edges  of  the  case :  this  latter  miy  be  overcome  by 
passing  a  sponge  lightly  charged  with  glycerine  round  the  sides  in  the 
dark  room  before  putting  in  the  plates.  Bag-changers  have  tte  advan- 
tuge  that  they  are  self-contained  and  without  looxe  parts.  Dark  slides 
are  still  belter  than  bag-changers  in  my  opinion,  as  you  can  carry  half  a 
dozen  smalt  sized  ones  in  your  pocke  s,  and  they  may  be  charged  with 
any  dilTerent  kind  of  plate  to  suit  the  oiroomstance,  while  in  the  other 
case  you  must  expose  in  order.  So  much  for  the  plate  carrying 
apparatus.  Next  we  must  consider  the  lens.  Any  good  lens  will  do, 
just  what  the  photographer  is  used  to.  At  the  samt  lime,  it  should  be 
fairly  rapid,  as  probably  the  exposures  will  be  entirely  shutter  ones. 

But  now  I  must  ask  yoar  permission,  ere  speaking  of  the  cameras 
themselves,  to  make  a  digression.  I  have  seen  several  photographs  taken 
from  the  machine,  especially  some  fine  ones  by  our  first  President,  Mr. 
W.  England ;  but  such  a  method  is  not  to  be  recommended  except  to  the 
veteran  photographer,  who  can  take  in  the  view  with  a  glance  and  shift 
his  position  without  studying  his  ground-glass  or  view-meter,  so  as  to  get 
the  best  result.  What  we  have  found  best  is,  supposing  on  out 
wanderings  we  come  across  a  spot  which  seems  to  lend  itself  to  picture- 
making,  to  stack  the  machines,  and  to  have  a  look  round  and  discuss  the 
probabilities  ;  then,  if  the  verdict — a  question  in  which  the  lighting  has 
consideration  —is  favourable,  we  proceed  or  retrace  our  steps  to  the  nearest 
quiet  inn  and  stable  the  machines,  order  refreshments,  and,  while  they 
are  getting  ready,  visit  the  spot  with  our  cameras  and  make  the  most  of 
our  time.  Back  to  the  inn  for  lunch,  then  a  short  smoke  and  a  chat, 
followed,  perhaps,  by  more  work,  and  then  on  again — another  stop,  and 
then  dinner.  Some  of  us  have  some  idea  where  these  spots  and  inns  are 
before  we  start.  Then  some  more  work,  and  then  on  agiin  till  tea  (one 
member  suggests  at  Kastcot),  and  then  home  in  the  dark,  possibly  well 
pleased  withourselves — certainly  the  better  forour  outing.  With  this  method 
of  working  you  will  see  that  it  is  immaterial  what  size  of  camera  we  use 
so  long  as  we  can  carry  it  on  our  machine ;  at  the  same  time  we  mast 
confess  that  the  more  we  study  the  question  the  more  for  this  class  ot 
work  are  we  inclined  to  favour  small  sizis.  We  may,  however,  dismiss  at 
once  the  pocket  Kodak  as  too  small.  The  next  size  is  2g  x  3|,  or  the  fourth 
of  a  half-plate,  a  size  we  rather  fancy,  as  lantern  slides  can  be  made 
direct  from  it ;  besides,  using  a  lens  of  the  usnal  angle,  say,  a  four  inch, 
gives  such  depth  of  focus  with  almost  microscopic  sharpness,  that  with 
care  enlargements  equal  if  not  even  superior  to  large  direct  prints  may  be 
obtained.  The  next  size,  lantern  plate,  3^  square,  is  strongly  advocated 
by  our  past  President,  Mr.  J.  A.  Hodges,  though  we  do  not  care  for  it, 
being  the  same  fault  as  we  have  to  find  with  5x4.  viz.,  too  square.  A 
new  cut  film  camera  is  shortly  to  be  placed  on  the  market  by  Messrs.  Beck — 
we  believe  the  size  to  be  'i\  x  3}— which  is  again  a  good  shape  for  landscape 
work,  being  1||  x  1,  and  the  same  proportion  as  the  favourite  landscape  size, 
7^  X  5.  Next  comes  the  popular  quarter- plate,  the  5x4,  already  disposed 
of.  and  the  half-plate.  Lastly  comes  the  7^  x  5  already  mentioned ;  but 
above  this  size  we  hardly  think  it  advisable  to  go. 

Another  consideration  in  regard  to  the  camera  is  bow  it  is  to  be  carried. 
This  question  only  arises  in  regard  to  the  safety ;  with  the  tricycle  any- 
thing can  be  carried.  Witb  the  front  driver  there  is  only  the  backbone 
to  carry  it  on,  and  the  simplest  method  is  one  of  the  maltarnsof  the  early 
days  of  1878,  unle-s  in  the  case  of  a  small  camera,  whi-n  it  cva  be 
carried  in  front.  With  the  safety,  however,  we  have  already  mentioned 
tbat  carried  in  front  it  alters  to  some  extent  the  steering,  and  the  oti>er 
method  is,  slung  on  the  top  bar  between  the  legs.  This  seems  the  bt>st 
way,  as  there  is  the  minimum  ol  vibration  in  this  position  ;  however,  we 
are  tied  down  that  the  camera  and  case  must  not  measure  more  than 
four  inches,  otherwise  it  will  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  legs.  The 
only  other  method  of  carrying  is  by  a  knapsack  on  yoar  back;  but, 
judging  from  what  I  have  seen  and  my  own  experience,  I  do  not 
recommend  it. 

And  now  to  consider  oar  cameras.  In  the  first  place,  box  cameras 
larger  than  quarter-plate  or  measuring  more  than  four  inches  have  been 
disposed  of ;  second,  for  the  sizes  larger  than  that  we  must  have  folding 
cameras,  and  for  the  same  reason  discard  the  square  cases  usually  sold 
for  half -plate  and  5x4.  Most  modern  cameras  fold  up  into  something  like 
two  and  a  half  to  three  inches,  and  Ifound  it  a  good  plan  to  wrap  the  camera 
in  a  piece  ot  waterproof  and  fit  it  on  to  the  bar  by  two  straps ;  the  throe 
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dark  slides  make  nn  into  a  similar  parcel  wrapped  in  the  foaussing  cloth 
and  suspended  by  two  more  straps ;  then  a  long  strap  is  passed  round 
the  neck  under  the  first  and  over  the  second  strap  on  the  slides,  and 
again  under  the  first  and  over  the  second  strap  on  the  camera  round  the 
central  pillar,  noticing  to  keep  it  well  down  bo  as  to  stop  any  tendency 
to  swing,  8l^d  similarly  back  along  the  other  side  of  the  apparatus  to 
the  neck,  where  it  is  buckled.  The  vreat  objection  to  this  is  the  time  it 
takes  to  get  the  apparatus  packed  a"d  unpacked,  and  so  I  made  a  light 
wood  frame  with  waterproof  oanv«s  back  and  stiff  front  whi.  h  looked  with 
a  key,  and  wbioh  when  opened  allowed  the  camera  and  slides  to  be  lifted 
out  at  once.  So  much  for  the  largf  r  sizes  ;  for  th«  smaller  sizes  either 
box  or  folding  cameras  may  be  used.  I  prefer  the  folding,  as  with  it  you 
have  the  opportunity  of  using  different  lenses,  which  is  a  great  advantage. 
The  box  camera,  however,  ha«  the  great  advantage  that  it  is  always 
ready  for  use. 

And  now,  in  closing,  let  us  sum  up  what  we  may  consider  necessary 
as  the  complete  outfit  for  a  cycling  photographer. 

First,  a  good  cycle,  either  two  or  three  wheels,  complete  with  gear 
case,  mud-guards,  and  brake,  weighing  in  the  one  case  thirty,  in  the  other 
forty  pounds,  pneumatic  tyres,  and  fitted  with  spanners,  pump,  repairing 
ou  fit,  and  lamp,  not  forgetting  a  cyclometer,  to  give  you  some  idea  of 
the  distance  travelled.  A  case  for  carrying  the  camera  should  be  fitted 
to  the  frame,  and  luggage  carriers  to  the  handle  bar  for  the  tripod  and 
lens  case. 

Second,  a  light  tripod  which  would  be  rigid  (it  requires  to  be  invented 
yet)  and  fold  up  into  small  compass— most  on  the  market  are  too  short 
and  not  steady  enough. 

Third,  a  battery  of  lenses  such  as  Taylor,  Taylor,  &  Hobson's  Com- 
bination, with  possibly  a  tele-photo  attachment.  I  have  more  than 
once  found  it  useful. 

Fourth,  a  light  camera  and  half  a  dozen  slides,  preferably  Edward's, 
which  are  very  thin  and  light,  probably  not  taking  more  space  than 
the  usual  three  wooden  ones.  The  camera  should  have  a  long  extension, 
and  preferably  be  half-plate. 

Fifth,  a  shutter  to  fit  all  the  lenses,  both  time  and  instantaneous,  with 
a  trigger,  as  well  as  a  pneumatic  release,  and  also  a  finder  to  attach  to 
the  top  of  the  camera,  so  that  it  could  be  used  in  the  hand. 

Sixth,  in  addition  I  should  have  a  small  box  camera,  say,  quarter  half- 
plate  size,  which  could  easily  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  or  attached  to 
the  lens  box. 

This  apparatus  should  not  weigh  more  than  five  or  six  pounds  all 
complete,  and  the  reason  for  my  choosing  the  larger  size  is  that  I  believe 
more  careful  and  more  serious  and  better  work  is  done,  than  is  the 
case  with  the  smaller  size.  I  have  intentionally  left  out  of  the  question 
all  the  apparatus  required  at  home,  as  this  is  a  necessity  of  the  photo- 
grapher whether  he  is  a  cyclist  or  not ;  but  as  cyclists  have  so  many 
more  opportunities  at  smoking  concerts,  &o. ,  of  popularising  their  art 
by  lantern  displays,  &c ,  let  me  impress  upon  them  to  use  every 
opportunity  to  do  so,  and  also  to  bring  them  to  our  meetings  till 
every  photographer  shall  be  a  cyclist,  and  every  cyclist  a  photo- 
grapher. I.  Stein. 
^ 

•OUTSIDE  STUDIO  WORK. 
V. 
The  taking  of  portraits  in  outside  situations  has  always  been  an  attract- 
tive  source  of  amusement  with  many  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  ranch 
pains  are  sometimes  taken  to  secure  good  results  in  this  branch  of 
photography. 

That  really  excellent  portraits  are  obtained  in  outside  situations  when 
a  few  simple  contrivances  are  brought  into  play  to  aid  the  operation  is 
well  known,  and,  when  such  piotures  are  shown  alongside  indoor  studio 
exposures,  it  very  frequently  happens  that  those  obtained  by  out.side 
means  are  voted  the  palm  for  superiority. 

In  this  kind  of  work,  like  all  other  branches  of  photography,  the  first 
and  most  important  of  all  operations  is  the  lighting  of  the  subject. 

In  inside  studio  working  it  often  happens  that  long  and  patient 
experiments  have  to  be  conducted  by  an  intellig.;nt  operator  before  he  is 
able  to  select  the  best  methods  of  lighting  a  face  or  full-length  subject, 
for,  with  the  constant  changing  of  the  source  of  light  during  different 
seasons  and  varying  hours  of  the  day,  the  arrangements  connected  with 
the  selection  of  the  best  positions  a  sitter  should  occupy,  as  well  as 
providing  means  for  the  shielding  of  light  by  partly  opaque  screens, 
often  gives  no  end  of  trouble  and  anxiety  before  the  most  suitable 
positions  are  finally  hit  upon  and  selected. 

And  it  this  prove  the  case  in  inside  situations,  where  every  contrivance 
that  can  be  thought  of  is  brought  into  operation  to  aid  in  securing  the 
best  results,  how  much  more  necessary  is  the  provision  of  similar  aids 
when  the  operation  is  being  performed  in  outside  situations. 

As  I  write  I  see  examples  of  outtide  portraiture  before  me  that  were 
taken  over  thirty  years  ago,  and  I  can  recall  the  ,  leasuie  and -exciteinent 
that  followed  the  rigging  up  in  the  garden  at  that  distant  date  of  the 


extemporised    studio,   by   which    means    most    excellent    results    were 
obtained  long  before  the  introiiaction  of  the  fast  bromide  plate. 

To  my  thinking  there  is  a  keen  enjoyment  in  outside  portraiture  by 
means  of  an  extemporifed  studio  which  is  entirely  lacking  in  the 
conilnct  of  such  work  indoore,  and,  when  any  one  enters  into  this  work 
witli  H  .spiiii  of  determination  to  secure  the  best  results,  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  uumtroua  makeshifts  will  be  tried  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  light  a  face  or  costume  to  the  best  advant*ge. 

The  fault  in  outdoor  portraiture,  where  no  special  provi-iions  are  made 
to  artislically  light  up  a  face  or  figure,  invariably  lies  in  the  production 
of  too  much  flitness,  a  result  caused  by  the  absence  of  one  main  source 
of  light.  No  doubt,  much  may  be  done  by  selecting  a  spot  where  more  or 
less  top  light  only  reaches  the  sittir,  such  as  in  corners  of  buildings  or 
in  proximity  to  high  walls,  where  such  are  found  near  the  gables  of 
houses  ;  but  top  lighting  does  not  suit  every  class  of  face,  and,  at  times, 
such  has  its  disadvantages,  especially  where  the  eyes  are  of  a  sunken 
character. 

It  is  not  always  possible,  however,  for  a  worker  to  secure  the  advan- 
tages of  a  naturally  suitable  situation  tor  lighting  a  face  in  outside 
portraiture  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  generally  some  shady  spot 
to  be  found  near  most  country  houses,  even  although  there  are  no  gables 
or  high  walls  to  be  taken  advantage  of  in  the  situation.  These  shady 
places  should  be  selected  whenever  possible,  and  then,  by  means  of 
screens,  a  main  source  of  light  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  spot  selected 
for  accommodating  the  sitters. 

Of  the  many  different  methods  of  arriving  at  this  result,  I  need  only 
mention  one  or  two  makeshift  arrangements,  which  I  have  seen  employed 
with  most  excellent  results,  and  the  rigging  up  of  which  not  unfrequently 
alTords  a  c  >n»iderable  amount  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  those 
interested  in  carrying  out  the  operations  successfully.  A  situation 
having  a  norlhern  exposure  is  to  be  preferred  at  all  times  ;  but,  in  cases 
where  such  are  not  available,  it  does  not  follow  that  arrangements 
cannot  be  carried  out  on  that  account,  the  difference  being,  that  in  the 
one  case  suitable  conditions  are  provided  with  much  less  trouble  than  in 
the  other. 

I  have  often  stood  in  olden  ti.mes  at  many  country  fairs,  admiring  the 
system  of  erecting  booths  as  displayed  by  our  itinerant  brethren,  and 
need  I  say  I  have  profited,  in  many  instances,  by  what  I  have 
seen  at  such  places,  for  it  is,  as  a  rule,  good  to  follow  the  lines  upon 
which  a  practical  worker  has  to  rely  for  the  earning  of  his  bread  and 
cheese? 

I  think  I  cannot,  therefore,  do  better  than  suggest,  to  any  one 
contemplatiog  the  outlay  of  a  little  money  and  trouble  in  the  rigging 
up  of  an  extemporised  outside  studio,  the  advisability  of  spending  a 
copper  or  two  in  a  visit  to  any  well-appointed  photographic  booth,  bo 
frequently  seen  at  country  fairs,  and  which  are  here  today  and  away 
to-morrow  ;  such  an  inspection  will  teach  any  one  a  lot  in  a  few  minutes, 
simply  because,  in  the  erection  of  these  canvas  studios,  more  or  legs 
brains  and  practical  experience  are  combined  and  displayed  in  every  item 
that  comes  under  one's  observation. 

About  the  first  thing  that  will  strike  an  observant  visitor  in  search  of 
information  is  the  position  invariably  selectedj  whereby  as  much  side 
light  from  the  sunny  side  is  capable  of  being  screened  off  without  any 
great  trouble  or  expense.  This,  it  will  be  found,  is  generally  accom- 
plished by  means  of  the  pitch  of  the  cross  supports  that  rise  from  the 
side  poles  at  either  end  of  the  studio,  and  by  means  of  which  not  a  ray 
of  direct  sunlight  is  permitted  to  enter  the  booth.  Outside,  all  may  be 
glare  and  sunshine,  and  the  eye  (luite  pained  with  the  full  glare  of  such, 
but,  once  inside  and  under  the  shelter  of  this  often-patched  and  weather- 
beaten  welcome  retreat,  nothing  but  a  delightfully  soft,  subdued  light 
meets  the  eye,  witii  a  strong,  concentrated,  main  light  coming  from  just 
the  direction  best  suited  according  to  the  time  of  day  and  season  of  the 
year — this  very  often  means  an  opening  in  the  roof  of  the  booth,  which  is 
easily  provided  for  by  unhanging  the  canvas  at  such  places  as  will  admit 
not  only  the  proper  quantity,  but  likewise  the  admission  of  the  same 
from  a  sutliciently  high-side  pitch,  somewhat  in  front  of  the  spot  selected 
upon  for  posing  a  sitter. 

One  of  the  funniest  sights,  and,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  it  .'either, 
one  of  the  best  lessons  I  ever  got  in  outside  portraiture,  was  derived  from 
witnessing  the  erection  of  several  photographic  booths  at  Brodick  Fair, 
that  pandemonium  of  fun  and  frolic,  and  where  every  cheap  Jack's 
trade  under  the  bun  is  represented.  I  have  seen  at  Brodick  eight  to  ten 
well-appointed  canvas  booths  erected,  and  all  doing  a  roaring  trade  ip. 
less  than  half  an  hour.  The  marvellous  way  that  every  bolt  and  nut 
was  placed  into  position  with  such  precision  was  truly  a  sight  to  be 
remembered,  and,  as  far  as  the  lighting  of  the  sitters  was  concerned  (and 
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(his  ig  the  main  point  in  portraiture),  not  a  fault  could  be  found  with  any 
one  of  the  productions  given  out  for  the  modeet  sum  charged  by  the  good 
lady  of  the  establinhment,  who,  by  the  way,  plays  a  not  unimportant 
part  in  the  buaioess  either  ;  for,  notnithBtandiDg,  that  she  does  look  after 
the  dollars,  she  is  always  a  mark  for  the  gaod-natared  banter  which  is 
invariably  in  full  swing  between  opposition  booths  (as  many  imagine,  but 
which  are  often  one  and  the  same  copartnery),  and  by  which  fun  and 
frolic  visitors  are  unknowingly  made  to  enter  one  or  other  of  the  studios 
wearing  their  happiest  expression,  for  such  fan  and  frolic  means  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  good  business  in  the  long  run,  and  many  an  extra 
hair-crown  pulled  from  a  pocket  by  such  means. 

A  local  gentleman  has  scmewhat  recently  taken  out  a  patent  for  a 
portable  form  of  outside  studio,  in  which  the  main  features  are  the 
employment  of  coloured  panfls  in  a  large  hood  or  umbrella,  capable  of 
being  erected  at  any  height,  and  placed  at  varying  angles  as  found 
desirable,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  it  is  required  to  screen  the 
light.  In  many  respects  the  idea  is  a  good  one,  but  the  presence  of  a 
liigh  wind  would  tend  to  cause  anxiety  as  to  the  stability  of  the  hood 
No  doubt,  however,  the  reflections  caused  by  using  various-coloured 
filters  tend  to  give  a  variety  of  effects  in  outside  lighting,  which  ii  a 
distinct  advance  in  this  kind  of  work. 

There  are  many  simple  contrivances  that  any  one  can  adopt  in  retired 
places,  such  as  the  employment  of  a  oouple  of  high  winter  dykes,  or 
elothes  horses.  By  folding  these  into  such  positions  as  will  permit  of 
their  enabling  a  top-side  screen  of  thin  book  muslin  being  erected  at  a 
suitable  angle  overhead,  and  by  staying  the  clothes  horses  firmly  on  the 
ground  by  means  of  pegs  and  ropes,  too  much  top  front  light  can  be  out 
off  by  means  of  erecting  cross  poles  carrying  a  white  sheet,  one  side  of 
the  interior  being  lined  with  any  dark-coloured  material,  such  as  a  large 
table  cover,  the  other  having  a  white  lining. 

A  good  background  is  a  necessity,  but  this  is  easily  provided  by 
stretching  either  suitable  paper  or  doth  over  such  an  article  as  a  clothes 
pole  fitted  up  at  the  end  of  the  winter  dykes.  Of  course,  contrivances  of 
this  description  are  fair-weather  adjuncts,  but  by  such  homely,  simple 
means  results  in  portraiture  are  ootained  that  will  vie  with,  and  often 
surpass,  results  obtained  in  costly  appointed  studios. 

It  is  oltan  urged  that  equal  results  in  portraiture  are  got  by  means  of 
view  lenses  to  those  obtained  by  the  more  costly  portrait  combinations. 
I  am  no  believer  in  such  statements ;  there  is  a  roundness  and  plasticity 
in  a  portrait  taken  by  means  of  a  good  portrait  combination  that  is  not 
obtainable  by  the  other  instrument,  and  no  one  knows  this  better  than 
those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  operating  with  each  of  the  above  forms  of 
lenses. 

I(  equal  results  could  be  got  in  portraiture  with  cheap  view  lenses,  ai 
are  obtained  with  the  high-priced  portrait  combinations,  the  day  of 
portrait  lenses  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  There  is  a  softness  and 
modelling  in  a  head  taken  with  a  good  portrait  lens  that  is  not  possible 
with  a  view  lens.  In  many  respects  this  kind  of  work  aflords  much 
pleasure  and  amusement  when  gone  about  with  a  little  forethought  in 
rigging  up  an  extemporised  studio.  T.  N.  ABMiTBOxa. 


EDWARDS'S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PHOTOORAPHICFILM 
MANUFACTURE. 
Mb.  A.  C,  Edwabj'S  says  : — 

"  The  object  of  the  present  invention  is  to  improve  means  or  apparatus 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  photographic  fjlms  with  a  view  to  prevent 
the  latter  ourUng  or  cockling  during  the  coating,  setting,  and  drying  of 
the  gelatine  emulsion. 

"  In  carrying  the  invention  into  effect  I  may  use  a  machine  similar  to 
those  already  m  use  for  coating  glass  plates  or  films  attached  to  glass 
plates,  and  I  employ,  in  lieu  of  the  ordinary  travelling  band,  a  band 
coated  with  a  tacky  or  adhesive  substance. 

"  I  find  that  a  very  suitable  coating  for  the  travelling  band  may  be 
made  with  a  mixture  of  a  solution  of  glue  or  gelatine  and  sugar  or 
glycerine,  such  as  the  ordmary  printer's  roller  or  graph-copying  com- 
positions, but  any  other  coating  having  a  tacky  or  adhesive  nature  may 
be  employed. 

"The  flexible  film  is  fed  to  the  machine  and  is  pressed  into  contact 
with  the  travelling  band  by  a  roller  or  otherwise.  It  then  receives  its 
coating  of  gelatine  emulsion  in  any  usual  manner,  and  passes  forward 
sticking  to  the  travelling  band,  which  retains  its  flatness  and  resists  the 
tendency  of  the  film  to  curl  up. 

"  By  the  time  the  film  reaches  the  end  of  the  travelling  band  the 
gelatine  coating  is  '  set,'  and  the  film  may  be  removed  for  drying,  or  the 
film  may  be  left  in  contact  with  the  traTelling  band  until  dry. 

"It  will  be  understood  that  long  lengths  of  film,  may  b»  eoatsd  by. 
means  of  my  invention,  or  short  lengths  of  film  may  b«  fed  to  the  taeiy 


or  adhesive  band,  by  hand  or  in  other  convenient  manner,  and  b«  eoated, 
thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  attaching  each  short  length  separately  to 
a  plate  of  glass  or  other  rigid  material,  as  hitherto  practised. 

"The  claims  are: — 

"  1.  In  means  or  apparatus  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  photo- 
graphic films  the  use  of  a  travelling  band  having  a  tacky  or  adhesive  sot* 
face  to  receive  the  film  while  the  latter  is  being  coated  and  the  gelatioa 
emulsion  is  setting  and  drying. 

"  2.  In  means  of  apparatus  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  photo- 
graphic films  the  use  oi  a  travelling  band  having  a  taeky  or  adnesiv* 
surface." 


THE  HACKNEY  PHOTOQRAPHIC  SOCIETY'S  EXHIBITION. 

Pkobably  a  more  accurate  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  general  pro- 
gress of  photography,  as  applied  to  pictorial  representation,  from  the 
study  of  the  succt'ssive  exhibitions  of  an  active  local  society,  such  as  the 
Hackney  Pootographic  Society,  than  from  the  study  of  a  series  of  exhibit 
tions  of  more  world-wide  notoriety,  the  Exhibition  of  the  lioyal  Photo- 
graphic Society,  for  instance.  The  latter  attracts,  and  always  has 
attracted,  the  best  of  the  work  of  the  best  of  the  workers,  amateur  and 
professional,  throughout  the  country ;  but,  from  its  nature,  it  is  safer 
to  regard  it  at  indicating  the  prevailing  fashion  in  artistic  photography 
than  as  indicating  the  general  progress  of  the  bulk  of  those  who  practise 
photOjtraphy.  The  works  exhibited  on  their  walls  are  but  a  small  seleo- 
tion,  about  one-fourth,  of  those  offered  for  exhibition,  and,  naturally, 
the  individuals  who  are  appointed  to  make  the  selection  would  be 
chosen  from  thoee  who  are  known  to  be  level  with  the  ideal  of  the 
times. 

The  Hackney  Exhibition  is  one  in  which  tbere  is  no  selection,  but  every 
picture  sent  in  is  accepted  and  hung.  There  is  an  opportunity,  therefore, 
of  inspecting  the  worst  the  members  do,  as  well  as  the  best,  a  severe  test  for 
a  Society  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  are  beginners ;  but 
the  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  result.  The  Exhibition,  which 
was  open  to  the  public  last  week,  was  undoubtedly  in  advance  of  any 
previously  held,  and  the  Members'  Glasses  were  noticeable  for  thescarcity 
of  work,  which  was  not  in  some  way  commendable.  The  leading 
members  of  the  Society  have  gained  a  reputation  by  theur  works  outtide 
their  own  district,  and  their  influence  on  the  less  advanced  members, 
for  their  good,  was  everywhere  apparent  on  the  walls  of  the  Exhibition. 
If  there  was  a  tendency  shown  to  imitate  too  servilely  their  leaders,  both 
in  style  and  treatment,  on  the  part  of  the  less  experienced  members,  it 
is  a  less  objectionable  fault  thaa  firing  off  plates  without  aim  or  object, 
and  trusting  to  luck  for  the  results. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  geographical  situation  of  the  Society'i 
home,  a  considerable  proportion,  if  not  a  majority,  of  the  landscape 
pictures  were  characteristic  of  the  scenery  of  Essex  and  the  eastern 
counties ;  and,  although  from  that  fact  the  Exhibition  suffered  ft 
little  from  want  of  variety,  it  was  impossible  not  to  admire  the  spirit  of 
appreciation  common  to  many  of  the  members  of  the  atmospheric  effects 
which  constitute  one  of  the  principal  charms  of  flat,  marshy  district*. 
But,  while  fully  recognising  the  pictorial  value  of  the  mists  and  leaden 
skies,  and  commending  the  members  for  their  success  in  treating  their 
subjects  under  these  aspects,  we  could  not  help  feeling  that  we  should 
like  to  see  a  little  more  of  how  the  county  looks  under  a  genial  sun,  when 
the  trees  and  hedges  are  clothed  with  verdure,  the  swamps  dried  up,  and 
the  roads  not  impassable  to  foot  passengers. 

We  have  mentioned  that  there  is  very  little  work  that  could  be  spared ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  so  many  of  the  members  show  work  bo  nearly 
equal  in  merit  that  to  choose  any  for  special  commendation  is  difiioult 
Among  the  pictures  which  particularly  appealed  to  us  were  those  by 
W.  Eawlings,  J.  Carpenter,  W.  Selfe,  Dr.  Frank  Jeffree,  Dr.  Boland 
Smith,  J.  J.  Westcott,  F.  Palmer,  W.  A.  J.  Hcnsler,  J.  0.  Grant, 
W.  Fenton-Jones,  L.  S.  Wilts,  C.  A.  Russell,  F.  E.  Roofe,  and  J.  E.  HiUl. 
The  stereoscopic  slides  were  all  beyond  the  average  and  free  from  the 
usual  technical  defects.  The  Lantern  Slides  were  a  moet  admirable  class. 
The  Novelty  Class,  in  which  a  silver  medal  was  offered  for  the  best  original 
device  in  the  way  of  apparatus,  is  always  an  interesting  feature  in  the 
Hackney  show.  Here  we  found  an  ingenious  platerockmg  contrivance 
actuated  by  a  small  electro-motor  driven  by  a  current  from  an  ordinary 
Ledanchi  battery,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ashton  Gill ;  a  tap  attachment 
useful  in  washing  negatives ;  and  a  carefully  thought-out  lantern  sUde 
making  camera  by  Dr.  Roland  Smith,  to  which  the  medal  was  awarded. 
A  collection  of  radiographs  by  Dr.  Gerard  Smith  also  was  worthy  ot 
notice. 

In  the  Open  Classes,  the  General  and  Portrait  Classes  inoludedm  any 
old  acquaintances  of  those  who  visit  Exhibitions.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
mention  the  principal  exhibitors  to  convey  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the 
quality  of  the  work.  The  Champion  Class,  for  pictures  which  have 
previously  received  awards,  was  comparatively  poor.  It  is  curious  that 
the  Champion  Class  at  Exhibitions  should  so  often  be  weak ;  and,  with 
regard  to  some  of  the  pictures,  one  is  tempted  to  wonder,  if  that 
obtained  an  award,  what  must  the  others  have  been  Uke?  The  Lantern 
Slides  Open  Class  contained  some  very  fine  examples ;  hot  the  tiadt,  as  a 
whole,  was  fairly;  beaten  by  the  Members'  Class.  The  total  tmmbn  was 
about  the  same  in  each. 
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The  principal  exhibitors  in  the  Open  Clagsea  were  Mrs.  C.  Weed  Ward, 
W.  Smedley  Aston,  Ch*s.  M.  Wane,  W.  J.  Bjroe,  T.  Morley  Brook, 
C.  F.  laston,  J.  Balbpck,  P.  8.  Lankestt-r,  H.  Mitchell,  J.  Gunston, 
n.  W.  Bennett,  Mrs.  W.  Gardner,  E.  Sc»mell,  Geo.  Lafajette,  J.  H. 
Gear.  W.  Thomas,  Edgar  E.  Bull,  A.  Brouker,  J.  T.  French,  and  Willis 
Booth. 

The  body  of  the  hall  was,  as  usual,  devoted  to  trade  exhibitors,  the 
principal  stalls  being  held  by  Messrs.  E.  &  J.  Beck,  of  Cornhill ;  Henry 
Park,  of  Haggcraton  ;  T.  H.  Powell,  of  Denmark-hill;  the  Cresco-filma 
Company;  the  Pross-er-Boberts  Drug  Stores,  of  Camberwell;  Thorn  & 
Hoddle,  of  Ctmberwell  New-road  ;  the  Scientific  Hand  Camera  Company, 
of  Queen  Victoiia-street,  who  all  had  interesting  displays  of  their  well- 
known  speoialitieb ;  and  Messrs.  J.  0.  Grunt  &  Cocks  showed  accumu- 
lators, induction  coils,  and  other  electrical  apparatus  used  in  connexion 
with  X  rays. 

On  each  evening  of  the  Exhibition  tho  Society  had  provided  for  the 
amusement  of  its  visitors,  in  addition  to  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
and  lantern  exhibitions,  demonstrations,  at  intervals,  of  the  X  rays,  by 
Dr.  Gerard  Smith  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Greenhill.  The  oinematoscope  was 
also  at  work  in  an  adjacent  room.  The  generiil  arrangements  of  the 
Exhibition  were  admirable,  and  Mr.  Fenton-Jonps  and  hia  colleagues 
deserve  more  than  a  passing  word  of  praise  lor  their  completeness. 

The  Judges  were  Messrs.  Thomas  Fall,  J.  A.  Hodges,  and  Eev.  F.  C. 
Lambert.  In  some  cases  the  awards  were  very  amusing  examples  of 
the  eccentricity  of  genius. 

List  of  Awabds. 

As  under  the  regulations  no  member  could  take  more  than  one  award, 
when  a  member's  name  appears  more  than  once,  only  the  more  valuable 
medal  was  actually  received.. 

Members'  Class  A.  (For  Pictures  taken  since  the  last  Exhibition). — 
Silver  medal.  Marsh  and  Mead,  J.  Carpenter.  Bronze,  A  Forest  Pool,  W.  A. 
Hensler.    Certificate,  T)ie  Forest — Early  Winter,  W.  F.  Fenton-Jones. 

Glass  B.  (For  Pictures  taken  during  membership). — Silver,  On  the 
Grand  Canal,  Venice,  VV.  F.  Fenton-Jones.  Bronze,  Solitude,  F.  E.  Eoofe. 
Certificate,  Family  Gossip,  W.  F.  Fenton-Jones. 

Class  C.  (Hand-camera  Work). —Silver,  Ploughing,  F.  E.  Eoofe. 
Bronze,  Deruentwater,  J.  E.  Hull. 

Glass  D.     (Stereoscopic). — Silver,  A.  D.  Fort.   Bronze,  L.  S.  Wilks. 

Class  E.  (Lantern  Slides).— Silver,  W.  A.  Hensler.  Bronze,  W.  A. 
Hensler.     Certificate,  L.  S.  Wilks. 

Novelty  Class. — Silver,  Dr.  Eoland  Smith. 

Oi'EN  Classes. 

Class  F.  (General  Work) — Silver,  Tis  evening;  all  around  is  still ; 
Save  forth' music  of  tlie  bubbling  rill,  3.  Gtxaaton.  Bronze,  Ely,  Organ 
Staircase,  J.  Bolbeck.    Bronze,  An  Autumn  Evening,  P.  8.  Lankester. 

Class  G.  (Portraiture  and  Genre). — Silver  withheld.  Bronze,  At-home 
porirait,  P.  S.  Lankester. 

Class  H.     (Champion).  —Silvery  Morn,  J.  H.  Gear. 

Class  L  (Lantern  Slides).— SJver,  J.  H.  Gear.  Bronze,  A.  Brooker. 
Ceriiticate,  E.  B.  Bull. 

Technical  Section.  —  Silver  medal,  Messrs.  Thorn  &  Hoddle  for 
acetylene  gas  generators. 


tEfit  SJttcjutrer. 

*#*  In  this  column  toe  from  time  to  tiine  print  questions  that  ynay  bt 
addressed  to  individual  contributors  to  our  pages,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  its 
itnth  the  vieio  of  eliciting  information  from  a  variety  of  sources.  We  inw-te 
the  co-operation  of  Our  readers  in  rendering  this  feature  of  the  Joubnal 
useful  and  instructive, 

Rb-exposdre  of  Platbs. — HopBi'UL  asks :  '•  la  it  true  that  there 
is  a  reliable  method  by  which  plates  that  have  been  exposed  to 
light,  either  in  the  camera  or  otherwise,  can  be  restored  to  their 
original  condition,  and  fitted  for  exposure  ?  If  so,  it  will  be  a 
great  boon  to  others  besides  myself. 

Coloured  Screen  for  Landscape  Work. — Exam,  writes :   "  In 
an  old  work  on  photography,  I  find  mention  made,  though  in  a 
rather  indefinite  manner,  of  a  practice  said  to  have  been  '  adopted 
by  some  workers'  of  using  a  green-glass  screen  before  the  lens 
when  photographing  landscapes  or  foliage.      Is  this  plan  any 
good  ?  and,  if  so,  must  orthochromatic  plates  be  used  ? 
DuBATiON  OF  Hand  Exposure.— J.  B.  says :  "  I  should  like  to  elicit 
the  opinions  of  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photo- 
graphy as  to  the  probable  duration  of  the  quickest  exposure 
it  is  possible  to  give  by  uncapping  the  lens  by  hand.      I  have 
heard  opinions  expressed  that  vary  so  widely  that  I  am  at  a  loss 
■  to  rfconcile  them.     Of  course,  I  am  aware  the  time  will  vary 
.•    with  ^ilterent  manipulators,  but  what,  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
I  rgmart  operator,  is  the  probable  hand  exposure  in  taking  a  horse 
or  dog,  for  instance  ?  "  .    .    .', 


Ammonia  in  Gelatine  Emulsions. — In  reply  to  "  Historicus,'' 
ABC  writes:  "I|believe  the  first  direct  use  of  ammonia  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  sensitiveness  in  gelatine  emulsions  was 
made  by  the  late  Dr.  Van  Mouckhoven  in  1879,  from  whom  the 
idea  was  speedily  takeu  up  by  English  experimentalists.  Dr. 
Monckhoven's  process  was  described,  I  think,  in  the  Bulletin  dc. 
f  Association  Helge  in  the  early  or  middle  part  of  1870.  But 
previous  to  that — in,  I  ihmk,  1876— a  leading  article  in  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography  on  Johnston's  ammonio- 
nitrate  collodion  emulsion  process  gave  a  detailed  account  of 
experiments  with  ammonia  in  connexion  with  tho  then  new 
gelatine  emulsion."    [See  Mr.  York's  letter  last  week.] 

XvLoiDiNE. — (To  "Ignorance.") — Xyloidineis  the  nitro  dubstitution 
product  prepared  from  starch  by  treatment  with  nitric  acid,  and 
18  of  practically  no  use  for  photographic  purposes.  Although 
soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  it  dries  to  a  granular  opaque  film, 
useless  for  negative  purpo.^es.  Celloidine  is  the  name  given  to  a 
commercial  preparation  of  purified  pyroxyline,  which  is 
apparently  first  dissolved,  clarified,  and  neutralised,  and  finally 
■solidified  into  cakes.  It  is  usually  supposed  to  be  a  pure  and 
reliable  form  of  pyroxyline.  Pap^Toxyline,  made  from  paper, 
has  been  considered  to  possess  advantages  in  the  direction  of  easy 
fluency  and  freedom  from  structure,  but  these  qualities  depend 
entirely  upon  the  details  of  its  raauufacture. — Syntax. 

Wooden  Bath. — In  reply  to  '•  Wet  Plate,"  J.  Barnes  writes :  "  If 
the  bath  is  a  large  one,  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  method 
will  be  to  line  with  glass,  the  wooden  casing  having  been 
previously  well  saturated  with  several  coats  of  (not  too  thick) 
shellac  varnish.  Saturation  with  shellac,  if  properly  done,  also 
answers  well  for  large  baths  without  the  glass  lining,  but  for 
small  ones  paraffin  wax  is  preferable.  The  method  of  application 
is  to  melt  the  wax  in  a  suitable  iron  or  other  di>h  on  a  flat  stove, 
raising  the  temperature  as  high  as  may  be  convenient,  and  then 
to  immerse  the  bath  or  dish  to  be  waterproofed,  which  should 
be  previously  thoroughly  dried  and  warmed.  As  the  wax  pene- 
trates, bubbles  of  air  will  escape  from  tho  wood,  and  the 
immersion  should  be  continued  until  these  have  ceased,  when 
the  bath  is  taken  out,  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  superfluous  wax 
scraped  off.  Obviously,  this  plan  cannot  be  applied  to  large 
sizes." 

Conversion  of  Printing  Bath.— (To  J.  Phillips).- "The  conversion 
of  the  printing  bath  to  negative  purpose.^  is  a  very  simple  matter, 
theoretically,  as  it  is  only  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  organic 
matter  it  contains  and  bring  it  to  a  suitable  strength.  The 
trouble  involved  will  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
been  used.  The  first  operation  will  be  to  boil  it  in  a  porcelain 
basin,  allow  it  to  cool,  and  then  filter.  Now  add  a  few  grains 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  together  with  a  few  drops  of  liquid 
ammonia,  and  let  it  be  freely  alkaline.  Shake  it  up  well  in  a 
clear  glass  bottle,  and  then  place  the  dirty- looking  mixture  in 
strong  daylight  until  it  first  blackens  and  then  becomes  clear, 
when  it  should  be  filtered  and  afterwards  rendered  very  faintly 
acid  with  nitric  acid.  It  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  the 
'  sunning '  process  where  the  bath  has  been  very  foul.  The 
only  method  of  adjusting  the  strength  is  by  quantitative 
analysis  ;  '  argentometers,'  so  called,  are  of  no  use,  as  they  are 
unable  to  ignore  the  soluble  nitrates,  other  than  that  of  silver, 
invariably  contained  in  an  old  bath." 
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Handbuch  ubr  Chemioraphie. 

Bj  WiLHELK  F.  ToiriL. 
a.  Hartloben,  Vienna,  Pesth,  Leipsic. 

This  volume  forms  one  of  the  series  of  Hartleben's  Chemico- 
techuical  Library,  and  is  the  second  edition  of  the  work.  It  deals 
with  the  processes  of  etching  in  relief  in  their  many  varieties,  upon 
zinc,  copper,  and  other  metals,  for  letterpress.  Those  who  wish  for 
information  concerning  the  production  of  line  and  screen  plates  will 
find  this  a  very  handy  volume,  as  the  author  not  only  gives  full 
information  with  regflid  to  materials  and  manipuliitidns,  but  hits 
. broTigiht  the  work'uiy t6  diate.'     •'' I-       ' 
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The  Parade  :  1897.    An  Illustuated  Gift-book  for  Boys  ani> 

Girls. 

Edited  by  Ql»«bo»  Whiti.    London :  H.  Henry  &  Co.,  Limited,  93,  St. 
Martin'f-lane,  W.O. 

The  boys  and  girls  for  whom,  ia  this  beautiful  book,  Mr.  Gleeson 
White  and  Messrs.  Henry  have  set  themselves  the  pleasant  task  of 
catering  are  fortunate  in  respect  of  the  artists  and  authors  who  have 
endeavoured  to  interest  them,  for  of  both  kinds  of  workers  some  of 
the  ablest  of  the  day  contribute  to  The  Parailo.  Until  very  recent 
times  "annual"  literature  for  young  people  was  usually  either 
mawkish  or  namby-pamby,  while  it  assumed  on  the  part  of  its 
readers  not  merely  tenderness  of  years,  but  intellectual  feebleness 
and  stupidity.  Mr.  Gleeson  White  and  Messrs.  Henry  wisely  recog- 
nise that  there  is  a  large  class  of  young  people  who  ask  for  and  are 
capable  of  appreciatin?  different  literary  fare  to  that  usually  vouch- 
safed to  them  by  the  Tract  Society  and  similar  bodies,  and  the  result 
is  this  tasteful,  sprightly,  and  interesting  book,  in  which,  if  we 
mistake  not,  oldsters  as  well  as  youngsters  will  take  delight. 


Among  the  authors  are  John  Oliver  Ilobbes,  It.  Le  Gallienne« 
Barry  Pain  (with  one  of  his  inimitable  school  tales).  Max  Pemberton, 
■F.  Norreys  Connell,  Mrs.  Molesworth,  and  many  others,  who, 
between  them,  contribute  brightly  written  tales,  poetry,  music,  &c., 
while,  of  the  pictures,  Aubrey  Beardsley,  Alan  Wright,  L.  Hous- 
'Oian,  Starr  Wood,  N.  Jungman,  H.  T.  de  Mattos,  and  numerous 
other  clever  people  claim  the  authorship.  Carefully  edited,  beauti- 
fully bound  and  printed,  it  may  with  safety  be  predicted  that  a  wide 
welcome  awaits  the  Parade  for  1897.    At  any  rate,  it  deserves  it. 


Messrs.  Henry  &  Co.  also  send  us  The  Happi/  Owls,  told,  drawn, 
and  lithographed  by  Th.  Van  Hoztema.  This  consists  of  a  series  of 
tumorous  illustrations  (in  colours),  showing  how  two  stolid  owls 
curprised  others  of  the  feathered  creation  by  being  happy  without 
^ghting  or  excessive  eating  and  drinking. 


The  Tyrrtnts  nf  Kool-Sim,  by  J.  Maclaren  Cobban,  a  stirring  and 
absorbing  tale  of  adventure,  and  two  ot  Mary  E.  Mann's  charming 
and  idyllic  stories.  There  was  once  a  Prince  and  When  Arnold  Comes 
Home,  are  among  Messrs.  Henry's  recent  fictional  publications.  The 
two  former  have  already  achieved  popularity,  and  all  may  be  safely 
placed  in  the  hands  of  that  awe-inspiring  product  of  propriety,  the 
joung  lady  of  fifteen.  

The  Action  of  Light  in  Photography. 

By  OAFTAiir  Abnet,  G.B.,  D.O.L..  F.R.S.    London:  Sampson  how  &  Co., 
Fetter-lane,  E.G. 

The  full  title  of  this  work  is  Eiening  Talks  at  the  Camera  Club  on 
the  Action  of  Light  in  Photography,  by  the  President,  Captain 
Abney,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  which  might,  we  think,  have  been 
abbreviated  to  the  extent  indicated  by  the  heading  of  this  notice. 
The  book  consists  of  a  series  of  chapters  that  treat,  separately,  many 
of  the  phenomena  of  light  in  its  photographic  action.  Thus,  mole- 
cular and  atomic  motions ;  spectrum  wave-lengths ;  absorption 
«pectra;  light  in  the  dark  room;  and  halation,  are  among  the 
aubjects  dealt  with  that  are  of  immediate  interest  to  practical  photo- 
^praphers,  many  of  whom,  however,  will,  no  doubt,  find  it  convenient 
to  pass  over  some  chapters  that  we  have  not  mentioned.  Photo- 
metry— or,  as  it  is  more  correctly  expressed — the  measurement  of 
opacities,  and  colour  measurement  and  luminosity,  are  also  among 
the  sections  of  the  book,  wherein  the  action  of  heat  and  cold,  inter- 
mittence  of  exposure,  and  very  intense  light  on  sensitive  surfaces, 
■likewise  receive  detailed  reference. 

If  there  is  not  anything  absolutely  new  or  novel  in  Captain  Abney's 
book,  it  is  replete  with  interest  to  those  given  to  the  study  of  the 
theory  of  photography,  while  even  "the  photographer  who,"  to 
<^uote  from  the  preface,  "  as  a  rule  is  not  too  fond  of  the  theoretical 
Kjonsiderations  that  underlie  his  craft "  will  find  in  it  much  to  instruct 
and  something  to  fascinate  him.  In  connexion  with  recent  articles 
and  discussions  that  have  appeared  in  our  columns,  it  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  Captain  Abney  appears  to  favour  the  sub-salt  theory  of 
development.  There  are  seventy  illustrations  and  an  appendix  of 
tabular  matter  relating  to  experimental  results  in  the  book,  which 
«hould  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  all  interested  in  the  scientific 
aspects  of  photography. 

Messrs.  Arthur  &  Co.,  of  19,  Thumham- street,  Rocky-lane,  Liver- 
pool, send  us  samples  of  their  Al  retouching  medium  and  negative 
vamisb.      Both   preparations  appear  to  be  admirably  adapted  for 


their  respective  purpose*.  By  the  use  of  both  it  is  claimed  that 
plenty  of  work  can  be  got  on  the  film,  and  it  does  not  come  off  with 
the  varnishing. 

♦ 

Ebratdm.— In  tlie  Iciulerette  on  Rapid  Printing,  p.  739  of  the  Jourhal  for 
last  week,  lor  •■  ientiinetr«» "  icid  '■  millimetres. 

Photographs  ok  Gahdens  and  Plants.— Prizes  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
160/.  ImvejiistlM-eii  paiil  to  the  varions  eoiiipetitors  In  the  1896  competition  by 
the  Eilitur  of  The  Harden  and  GarUening  lUualraUd.  The  same  neried  of 
prizes  will  lie  ottered  dnriiig  the  coming  year. 

Photooraphic  Club.— The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Clnli  will  !« 
held  ill  the  Clulirnom  «t  Auderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  at  eight 
ocloitk  (III  Wediiesduy  evening,  Deieiiiljer  •!.  Carbon  Printing  tHthout 
Transfer,  a  ileiiKiiistratioii  by  Mr.  James  A.  Sinclair.     Vixitors  are  welcome. 

Mr.  Abthdb  C.  Baldwin,  who  is  known  to  very  many  of  our  rva.lcrs  In 
London  and  the  country,  informs  us  of  the  teniiiiuitiou  of  his  engagement  with 
the  iiastmiin  Photogni|)hic  Materials  Company.  Mr.  Baldwin,  we  Ijelievr, 
proposes  engaging  in  liusiness  on  his  own  account,  and  wUl  have  the  beirt 
wishes  of  his  many  friends  for  his  success. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Bland  of  Dallield,  Derby  »rites  :  "There  is  a  racancj- In  the 
membership  of  the  POSTAL  Camkba  Clijb.  Albums  circulate  montlily  with 
regularity.  Tlie  Club  has  inemlwrs  who  arc  exhiliitors  at  the  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society,  and  the  S.alon,  and  other  leading  shows,  and  therefon,- 
advanced  workers  only  are  requested  to  iisply.  A  copy  of  the  rules  of  the 
club  will  be  forwarded  on  ajiplication  to  me. 


Patent  HetDjEi. 

— -* — 

The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  November  11  and 

November  18,  1896:— 

Gas  Jet  kor  Lanterns. — No.  25,085.  "  Improvements  jn  a  Gas-jet  Arrange- 
ment for  Optical  Lanterns."    G.  Holdsworth. 

Enlaroino  Lanterns. — No.  25,088.  "  luiprovenients  in  Lanterns  usetl  for 
Making  Photographic  Enlargements,  Reiluctioiis,  or  Copies,"  G.  HoLDS- 
WOBTU. 

Camera  Stands. — No.  26,136.  "  Improvements  in  and  relating  to  Photo- 
graphic Camera  Stands."    W.  W.  Bbaslet  and  C.  P«rr  itt-Smith. 

Screen  Kinbtoscopv. — No.  25,278.  "  Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Taking 
and  Exliiljitiiig  Animated  Photographs."  J.  Adams,  E.  Hollanders, 
and  C.  J.  Leather. 

Printing  Fra.mss. — No.  25,579.  "  Improvements  in  Photographic  Printing 
Frames."     C.  A.  McBvoT. 

Shutter.— No.  25,616.  "An  Improved  Photographic  Shutter."  Complete 
specification.     A.  T.  Kyberd. 


iHe^ttngjEt  of  SoctettejEi* 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOB  NEXT  WEEK. 


November. 


Hmda  of  Bodety. 


Bradford    |  Lectnrettea  by  Six  Members. 

3-* I  Camera  Club ■{     Conrtney  Gale. 

30 '  North  Middlesex Annual  Exhibition  {Conwr«izi<mf). 

I  Pr<ikcticai     Vk'otu^     PhotOjpropH;/.       A. 

" \     Horsley  Hmton. 

Botherham    <  Imperial  Company's  Competition  Closes. 


December. 
1 


Biohmond  . 


Oospel  Oak    »X.. 

Hackney 


1 

1 , 

1 

1,2 

1 

1..... 


Halifax  Camera  Clab.. 

IsIeofThauet  

Lewisham  ».., 


North  Middlesex 

Rotherham 

■Wolverbampton  

Borough  Polytechnic ... 
Croydon  Camera  Otnb 

;  Leeds  Camera  Clab 


Photographio  Olnb . 

Camera  Olnb 


Leeds  Photo.  Society .... 

Leigh  

Laverpool  Amateur 

London  and  Prorinoial .. 

Oldham  

West  Surrey 

Woodford  , 

Southport , 


Home-made  and  Norel  Apparatus. 

i  T/u'  E^oluiion  of  the  GiXatvM  Plate,    A. 

[     Mackie. 

I  HoU'lay  Tour  in  Korihgrn  ItaJy,    Oems 
\     of  Photography,    Thomas  Wtddop. 

//ant«m-6tidf  Making.    John  A.  Ho<lg:es. 
J  StereoBCopic     Photography.       Professor 
t     Carlton  J.  Lambert,  H.A.,  r.R.A.8. 

Annual  Exhtbttion. 

Vtriical  Projaction.    J.  Leadbeater. 

In  ths  Wilds  of  Norvoy.    T.  H.  Cox. 

Pop<T  Negatives.     P.  O.  Comford. 

Moeing  Pictures,  *c.    W.  Friese  6r«ene. 
j  Ancient  versus  Mod«m  Prtnttn^,  Toning, 
\     and  Washing.    Mr.  Gaunt. 
J  Carbon  Pftnttng  without  rrans/«r,    J.  A, 
1     Sinclair. 

H.  Brereton  Baker. 

(  Annual  Meeting  and  Members*  Lantern 

1     Brening. 

Tht  Hand  Oam«ra.    M.  F.  Burrows,  J. P. 

Jnt«nsiytcattoA  and  £«ducttoti.    F.  Aiiyon. 

Colour  Filters.    E.  J.  Walt 

SUn-eoscopic  Photography.    W.  Schofield, 

Social  Xigbt. 

Hand-camera  ll'orfc.    W.  Thomas. 

Exhibition  of  Slides. 
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LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
NOVEMBKB  19, — Mr.  P  Everitt  in  tlie  clmir. 

Mr.  F.  GocUlaer  was  proposuil  for  inemlH-rshii). 

The  Hon.  SKCRKT4RT  referifil  to  tlie  paper  recently  reart  (lealing  with  the 
present  position  of  tlie  Jackson-Hariuswortli  Arctic  Expi'ilition,  and  said  he 
had  been  enabled  to  show  prints  of  the  original  negatives  illastratmg  the 
meeting  of  Jaclison  and  Nansen  and  otlier  features  of  the  country. 

Mr  Lewis  Medland  showed  a  selection  of  slides  of  Great  Yarmouth  and 
its  ueighljonrhood,  anticipating  the  visit  of  the  Pliotographic  Convention 
ananged  for  next  year.  He  showeil  that  there  was  an  abnnilauce  of  material 
in  the  district,  embracing  sea  and  landscapes,  sliii)i)ing,  and  places  ot  anti- 
(luarian  interest,  taking  his  audience  over  the  probalJe  routes  of  tlic  excur- 
filons,  including  a  trip  to  Norwich  and  the  Broads.  He  concluded  with  soUie 
•views  in  and  near  Southwold,  in  all  some  140  slides,  by  the  coUodio-bvomide 
prwess,  Ijeing  thrown  on  tlie  screen.  Slides  by  the  Cliairman,  Mr.  Bayston, 
Air.  Hill,  and  Mr.  Wiss  were  also  exhibited  on  tlie  si'reen. 

Tlie  Chaibman  in  jiroposiiig  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Medland  said  he  was 
sm-e  that,  if  the  Convention  got  as  far  :is  Southwold,  tlu-y  would  agree  with  him 
that  it  was  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 

^ 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 
November  18, — Mr.  K.  P.  Drage  in  the  chair. 

Two  new  luenibers  were  proposed,  viz.,  Mr.  George  Hana  and  Mr.  George  J. 
Wright. 

Mr.  Snowden  Ward  said  that  he  h.id  just  had  a  conversation  witli  an 
assessor  of  risks  for  the  Westminster  Fire  Office.  This  official  stated.  Imt  ill 
an  unofficial  manner,  a-s  he  explained  that  there  was  no  office  regulation  upon 
the  subject  yet,  that  his  office  had  not  placed  any  restrictions  npon  the  jiroper 
use  of  acetyiene,  and  he  did  not  think  tliey  would  do  so  ;  but  he  suggested  that 
the  best  course  for  any  photographer  wlio  intended  to  use  the  new  lUuininant 
would  be  to  write  the  Westminster  Fire  Office,  stating  his  intention,  the 
qnantitv  of  gas  he  was  likely  to  make,  the  quantity  of  carbide  he  should  use, 
tlie  method  of  storage,  and,  lastly,  the  kind  and  size  of  generator  he  should 
employ.  Mr.  Ward  said  he  believed  that  the  Westminster  Fire  Office  and  the 
Sun  Office  were  the  pioneeis  in  ilealing  with  the  individual  risks  of  photo- 
graphers. 

The  Piiget  Prize  Plate  Company  sent  a  number  of  packets  ot  their  lanteni 
plates,  both  slow  and  rapid  series,  for  distribution  amongst  the  menibeis,  who 
"were  asked  to  try  them  and  bring  their  results  to  a  future  meeting,  They  also 
sent  a  gratuitous  supply  of  their  book  called.  Paget  Lantern  Slides  ;  a  Mantuil 
fm-  titeir  Use,  which  contains  full  instriiotioiis  for  making  slides  Ijoth  by  con- 
tact and  in  the  camera. 

Mr.  Thomas  Fall  g:ue  his  lecture  entitled, 

Birds  and  Aximal  Lu'e. 
The  dissertation  was  illustrated  by  a  number  of  very  excellent  slides  of  dogs, 
birds,  and  horses.     Mr.  Fall  related  a  series  of  experiences  with  animals,  and 
anecdotes  about  them,  which  revealed  him  to  his  audience  as  an  enthusiastic 
lover  of  the  animal  worM. 

On  Dccemlicr  a,  Mr.  James  A.  Sinclair  will  demonstrate  the  Artigite  Method 
oj  Carbon  Printing  withnut  Transfer. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Nove.mheR  12, — the  President  (Mr.  T.  Chilton)  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Beckton  was  elected  a  member. 

Mr.  H  M.  Whitefield  exhibited  tlie  apparatus  used  in  the  generation  of 
acetylene  gas.  and  gave  a  description  of  the  process,  afterwards  denionstr-ating 
the  manufacture  of  tlie  gas,  and  using  it  in  the  optical  lantejii.  Sliiles  liy  Mr. 
H.  V.  Lawes  from  iiainl-camei'a  negatives  were  shown  by  aid  of  the  new  light. 
The  disc  was  six  feet  in  diameter  and  for  the  size  well  illuminated.  The 
ap]iaratns  was  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Chapman. 

Messrs.  A.  E.  Casson  and  HaervWade  gave  their  experiences  on  Wellington 
&  Ward's  new  negative  ]mp(>r.  sliowing  results  from  personal  work  with  the 
paper.  Consideiing  the  bad  w'cather  that  has  prevailed  during  the. past  few 
weeks,  the  work  was  satisfactory,  althongli  it  was  proved  by  many  exposures 
that  the  light  at  this  time  of  the  year  was  too  dull  for  successful  work  on  this 
paper,  wliicli  requires  a  longer  exposure  tlniii  glass  plates.  The  makers  sent 
down  for  inspection  negatives  wliicli  proved  that  negatives  equalliitg  glass 
plates  can  be  obtained,  an<l  future  meetings  sliould  see  results  by  thi  jiiembers 
from  the  iiackcts  distributed.  ,    :' 


Croydon  Camera  Club. — November  18. — No  move  protitable  lecture  has 
been  given  at  the  Club  tlian  the  truly  adn  liable  discourse  upon 

PicruRB-MAKrNawiTH  THE  Camera, 
with  wliicli  Mr.  HORSLKT  HiNION  regaled  a  crowded  attendance  of  members 
on  Wednesday,  November  18.  As  a  rule,  tlie  subject  of  art  is,  iii  the  eyes  of 
the  average  man,  a  sufficiently  forbidding  one.  Hence  it  says  much  for  the 
attractive  force  of  Mr,  Hinton's  name  and  talents  that,  in  the  first  place,  he 
, should  liave  drawn  a  full  house,  and,  in  the  second,  held  his  auditors'  close 
attention  wliilst  he  frir  over  an  lioiir  talked  to  them  of  pictorial  art  and  its 
•expression  by  meam  iiiaiuly,  but  not  entirely,  photographic.  Had  not  the 
President  of  the  Club,  in  introducing  Mr.  Horsley  Hinton,  said  so.  surely  no 
pliotograpUcr  would  1*  likely  to  forget  that  tlie  lecturer  is  one  of  the  foi-e- 
iiiost  exponents  upon  the  exhibition  walls  of  the  pictorial  possibilities  of  land- 
scape depicted  with  a  camera.  We  are  unable  to  even  summaiise  most  of  the 
points  spoken  on  ;  it  must  here  suffice  that  Mr.  Hinton  dwelt  with  mucli 
emphasis  and  persistence  upon  tlie  ditt'emice  between  iisiiifj  the  camera  as  a 
kind  of  recording  angel  of  natural  trutlis  and  ciiiployiug  it  for  tlie  attainment 
of  an  ideal  ^xpieKsipu  of  .sojiie  liicuxl,  .momcut,  or  passage  of  nature,  wliicli  the 
artist-photographer  seeks  te  lisjhion  into  a.jlecorative  and  personal  stateii'ieijt. 


The  lecturer  proceeded,  at  iiiucli  detail,  to  ex'iilain  some  of  the  means  whereby 
he  made  the  camera  and  photographic  materials  respond  to  his  wishes.  A 
palpable  hit  was,  that  the  power  of  jiersoual  control  was  valueless,  or  nearly  so, 
unless  the  photographer  knew  what  modificatioos  or  alterations  were  conducive 
to  tlie  artistic  betterment  of  the  jihotograph.  In  this  regard  Mr.  Hinton  dwelt 
upon  tlie  gi'eat  value  of  simplicity  and  singleness  of  jmrpose,  inasmuch  as  the" 
prevailing  or  natural  tendency  iu  jiliotography  is  in  tlie  diiection  of  pictorial 
verbosity — too  111 iny  facts  crying  out  for  recognition.  Tlie  lecturer's  remarks 
g.aiiied  mnch  jioiiit  by  a  seleclion  of  his  large  platiiiotype  lanilscape  studies, ' 
which  were  exhibited'  at  the  Photographic.  Salon.  Two  of  these,  Flowery 
Wastes  and  Sireet.  Wilderness,  were  employed  to  show  how  a  full  daylight 
scene  may  be  so  jihotographically  sojihisticated  as  to  give  the  impression  of- 
giey  evening.  In  discussing  the  foregoing,  the  President  (Mr.  Hector  M.aclt-an 
made  a  seiiea  of  half-humorous,  but  occasionally  serious,  remarks  respecting, 
what  had  gone  before.  He  began  by  quoting  Ruskin's  aphorism,  "Life 
without  industry  is  guilt,  and  indu.stry  without  art  is  brutality,"  and  proceeded 
to  plunge  into  a  maze  of  friendly  criticism.  The  suppression  of  detail  of  whiiHi 
many  leading  photographers  are  so  fond  was,  he  maintained,  a  confession  of 
weakness,  a  confession  that  selective  sharpness  of  focus  ami  partial  sujipre-ssiou 
of  detail  ai^e  beyond  the  present  means  of  control.  Not  only  are  "  familiar 
objects  "  welcome  and  helpful  in  a  composition,  but  tine  detail  is  not  incom- 
patible with  the  higher  forms  of  art,  as  witness  Brett  or  Meissonier.  '•  Chaugi' 
tlieir  pictures  into  the  smudgy  shadowiDgs  of  George  Davison,  and  they  would 
be  absolutely  valueless  either  from  the  art  or  any  other  standpoint  "  Mr. 
Maclean  was  also  somewhat  fervid  npon  photographic  falsifications.  He  drew 
a  distinction  between  alteration  and  fdlsiHcatiou  —  between  saying  less  or 
enijihasising  more,  and  making  night  of  afternoon.  To  transpose  nature  into 
the  keys  of  art  is  one  thing,  but  to  depict  the  sun  as  a  moon  is  nut  a  traiisposii 
tion,  but  a  pictorial  imposture.  He  wouml  up  with  some  impressive  words,, 
urging  that  the ''vehicles  of  expression."  ■'light,  .shadow,  and  atmospheie," 
were  not  the  end,  but  the  beginning,  of  a  great  picture.  Mr.  HiKTON  having 
briefly  replied,  in  consequence  of  l)cing  obliged  to  catch  a  train  to  Guililford, 
the  meeting  accorded  him  a  loudly  expressed  vote  of  th.anks.  Mr.  Adolph 
Langtier  was  elected  a  member,  and  several  other  names  hanilcd  in.  Mr. 
Kcnigh  exhibited  three  interesting  and  well-executed  snap-shots  of  motor  cars 
passing  through  Croydon  on  the  occasion  of  the  memorable  motor-car  parade 
to  Brighton. 

Putney  Fbotograpbic  Society. — A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on 
November  4,  Mr.  H.  Faulkner  in  the  chair. — .V  set  of  American  slides  harl 
been  lent  by  the  Royal  Photograiihic  Society,  and  these  were  passed  through 
the  lantern.  The  set  includes  some  very  Iwantifnl  slides,  which  were  much 
appreciated  liy  the  members. 

Rlclunond  Camera  Club. — November  16. — Mr.  Abdaseer  gave  the  first  of 
a  series  of  elementary  lectures  which  have  been  arranged  for  the  session,  his 
.subject  being 

Making  a  Neoativs. 
He  remarked  that  this  was  a  lai-ge  order  for  one  evening,  but  gave  nmny  practical. 
hints  as  to  apparatus,  exposure,  development,  &c.  At  the  same  meeting  Mr. 
Gibson  showeil  some  mlargements  on  bromide  paper  made  without  a  con- 
den.ser,  tlie  illuminant  being  magnesium  ribbon,  of  which  only  .six  or  eight, 
inches  were  used  for  an  exposure  when  enlarging  to  two  diameters,  ground, 
glass  being  placed  behind  the  negative,  and  the  burning  ribbon  moved  across-, 
and  across,  so  as  to  cover  the  wliole  surface  as  e\enly  as  possible. 

Woolwicll   Photographic    Society. — November  11,  Colonel    C.  D.  Diivies. 
presiding. — The  Rev.  F.  C.  Lamhert  delivered  his  second  lecture  on  tlie 

Principles  op  Picture-making, 

dealing  with  the  arrangement  of  light  and  shade.  He  pointeil  out  that  there 
must  be  a  principal  light  and  a  principal  .shadow.  The-strength  of  a  picture 
depended  upon  its  shadows.  Shade  was  i-eally  an  absence  of  light.  It  had 
been  estimated  that  in  nature  there  was  a  difference  of  from.  1700"  to  ISOC 
between  the  darkest  cavern  and  the  whitest  snow,  but  our  whitest  paper  ami 
our  blachest  platinum  had  only  a  range  of  al«jut  350°,  it  was  therefore  im- 
possible to  accuriitely  represent  nature  —  we  must  give  and  take.  The  Rem- 
brandt School  sacrificed  the  high  lights  so  as  to  give  the  shadows  their  full 
range.  Turner's  method  was  the  reverse  of  this.  To  place  the  darkest  dark 
against  the  lightest  light  was  a  favourite  method,  and  gave  strength,  but  was 
against  breadth  in  a  picture.  At  the  conclusion,  Mr.  Lambert  had  projected 
upon  the  screen  some  splendid  sliiles,  which  he  analysed  to  illustrate  and. 
emphasise  his  remarks. 

Darwen  Photographic  Association. — NovenibeBl2,  the  Rev.  Henn-  Irving: 

occupied  tlie  chair. — The  subject  was 

Platinum  Toning, 
by  Mr.  F.  Fielding,  of  Blackburn.  The  lecture,  which  was  thoroushlyr 
entertaining  and  instructive,  was  enjoyeil  by  all  present.  Mr.  Fielding  toned 
about  twenty-four  prints  gclatiuo-chloride  and  iollo<lio-chloride,  the  latter- 
being  superior  in  every  respect,  besides  l>eing,  as  the  lecturer  said,  much' 
easier  to  work. 

Eastbourne  Photographic  Society.  —  November  16,.  a  pleasantly  chatty 
lecture  on 

Lantern  Slidb-mabing 

was  delivered  by  Mr.  ALGERNON  Bbookeb,  of  Hastings,  on  the  p.art  of  the- 
Britannia  Works  Company,  llford.  He  said  that  negatives  for  this  purpose 
should  be  very  soft  and  full  of  detail,  anything  like  ch.alkine.ss  or  intenss 
contrast  w.as  to  be  carefully  avoided.  With  a  view  to  getting  the  licst  kind  of 
negative,  the  u.se  of  i.sochromatic  jilates  w:as  .sti-oiigly  recommended.  Backing 
jilates,  both  in  takingthe  negatives  and  also  for  obtaining  the  very  finest  results 
for  lantern  positives,  was  also  -desirable.  He  said  that  he  miinly  coiitiueil  his 
exposure  to  llford  lantern  plates,  and  specially  noted  the  effects  which  w  ere  to 
be  obtained  on  Alpha  plates  with  their  great  range  of  tone.  An  interesting 
feature  of  Ave  deiiionsti'atidn  was  the  sctteii  exhibition  of. .some  results  obtaiue^ 
bvlsu  ingenious  nietliotl  of  loc-al  tonlug  devined  \>y  Mr.  Brookcr  himse'f,  il^ 
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wliicU  tlie  spei;ial  qii:iUties  of  Alpha  plates  in  Kiviii^'  vaiioiis  colours  wero 
taken  uiivantagi;  of  to  produce  :in  eifect  iloscly  resi'inliling  the  natural  iioliurs 
of  tlii'olijects  pliotograplieil.  This  process,  applied  to  Hower  work,  ^ave  some 
startlingly  naturalistic  results.  The  lecturer's  remarks  were  pointe<l  by 
exaniplua  of  wliat  to  avoiil  as  well  as  tliose  to  copy,  also  by  iustnntions  as  to 
the  method  of  improving  and  Kctting  tlie  b(st  out  of  a  K'^i'i'  net<a'i*"e.  Alto- 
gether the  lecture  was  as  instructive  as  enteitaining.  ami  an  attentive  audience 
testitied  their  ajiprecialion  by  a  unanimous  expression  of  approval. 

Halifax   Camera  Club.— November  11.— Mr.  Aleiander  Keighley  gave   a 
lecture  on 

Art  in  PaoTOCRAraf^ 

The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  numerous  lantern  sliiles  of  tlie  very  best  work 
and  of  many  sketches  made  by  the  lecturer  to  explain  the  various  points  of 
what  tt  do,  and  what  not  to  do.     Two  men  with  cameras  go  to  the  same  scene, 
one  of  them  returns  witli  more  than  a  photograph,  a  i)icture.  full  of  poetry  and 
artistic  composition,  ))roper  lighting,  and  with  a  suitable  figure  to  give  it' life  ; 
the   other,    being  of  a   more   mechanical    ndnd,  returns  with  a  photograph, 
through  no  fault  of  the  caim'ra  or  mechaidcal  knowledge,  but  merely  ignorance 
of  the  laws  of  art  or  of  perception,  the  figures  unsuitable  and  badly  placed. 
To  sum  it  up,  it  is  this :  'that  one  is  an  artist  with  an  artistic  ]ierceptioii  ;  the 
other  has  commonplace  ideas,  possildy  thvongh  not  being  trained.     In  the  first 
place,  one  must  know  how  to  handle  Ids  tools,  and  be  able  to  jiroduce  a  tech- 
nically escellent  negative,  and,  having  such  negative,  be  able  to  jjroduce  any 
effect  on  the  tini.shed  print.     After  this,  he  nmst  train  his  ndnd  to  create 
artistic   pictures,    study  the    works   of  tlie  great  workers,  and,    by  constant 
ejcamination  of  them,  learn  what  is  required.     Artists  have,  by  lives  of  .study, 
framed  certain  general  rules  which  can  be  acted  upon,  and  must  be  borne  in 
mind,    and   the   observance   of  which    ex]ierienee   has   tauglit   them    are    the 
necessities  of  real  art.      A  iihotogra]dier  may  just  as  readily    expect  to  lie 
able  to  jiroduce  .artistic  photographs  without  diligent  study  and  experience  a.s 
if  he  brought  an  easel  anil  a  box  of  paints  and  .set  out  to  paint  a  mivsterpiece. 
i'ituess  of  details  is  a  point  wliicli  is  too  frequently  overlooked.     A  fa.shionalily 
dressed  lady  hardly  agrees  with  the  surroundings  of  a  fishing  .scene  ;   and, 
again,  the  figures  should  posse.ss  diversity  of  occupation  and  activity,  and  at 
any  cost  avoid  uniformity.     Uniformity  should  be  avoided  in  landscape,  roads, 
imd  buildings,  as  well  as  in  figures,  and  the  i)rincipal  oliject  .should  never  be 
in  the  ceutre,  w  ith,  say,  objet^ts  of  equal  height  on  each  side.     Bv  turning  to  au 
angle,  the  central  tigui-e  or  building  is  improved,  whilst  the  natural  perspective 
relieves  the  monotony  of  tlie  side  objects.     Straight  lines  sliould  be  in  some 
way  broken  up,  or  the  attention  directed  from  them,  by  tlie  iutiwluction  of  a 
prominent  object.     'loo  many  perpendicular  or  horizontal  Hues  ruin  a  jiicture. 
The  chief  lines  should  al.so  balance;  if  all  running  in  one  direction,  the  im- 
pression of  instability  is  given,  and  the  picture  appears  as  if  falling.      The 
Imlance  of  objects  is  of  great  imiiortance.     A  princiiial  figure  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  supported  by  a  secondary  object  not  equal  in  prominence  or  occupying 
so   important  a   place  in   the   picture  ;    neither  .should   the   principal   object 
occnjiy  the  centre  of  the  picture,  a  jiosition  about  a  third  of  the  length  from 
either  end  gives  the  strongest  point.     As  well  a.s  apphing  to  objects,  this  al.so 
governs  the  placing  of  the  high  and  low  lights  of  the  picture,  although  more 
treedoiu  is  allowed  in  this  resjiect.     The  arrangement  of  grouping  in  a  picture 
by  any  eminent  artist,  although  containing  a  great  number  of  figures,  is  not 
done  in  any  liap-hazard  manner,  but  is  based  on  geometrical  form,  as  al.so  are, 
iu  many  cases,  the  acces.sories.     The  ibrm  of  a  pyramid  or  diamond  (with  the 
axes  diagonal,  not  perpendicular),  or  even  of  an  arc  of  a  circle,  or  with  the 
princiiial  lines  radial,  may  be  used.     Greater  pvominence  can  be  given  to  a 
comparatively  small  object  by  causing  the  lines  of  a  picture  to  converge  towards 
it.     Beauty  of  form  exists  in  varying  degrees  of  beauty,  in  ditferent  .shapes,  in 
proi)oition  to  their  possible  variet»  ;  thus,  a  .square  "has  but  one  sliajie,  and 
possesses  but  small  beauty  ;  an  oblong  or  an  oval  gives  more  variety  ;  whilst 
the  egg  shajie  gives  almost  an  infinity  of  coinbinatiiis.    If  a  picture  of  a  Inimaii 
I)ody  be  tanen,  it  will  be  found  to  consist  almast  entirely  of  the  egg-.sliaped 
lines,  and  to  be  the  most  beautiful  of  any  pos.sible  picture.     In  the  .same  way, 
in  land.scape,  the  perspective,  cou.sisting  of  the  curved  lines,  is  most  plea.sing 
to  the  eje,  such  as  the  winding  of  a  road  or  river.     The  lines  of  a  picture 
should  lead  »p  to  the  point  of  interest,  which  should  not  have  a  distant  feature 
immediately  behind  it,  otherwise  the  feeling  of  atmosphere  is  lost.     How  much 
to  include  is  one  of  the  greatest  errors  made  in  pliotogiaiiliy,  and  there  arc  few 
prints  which  would  not  be  improved  by  judicious  trimming.     Have  a  principal 
object,  anil  give  it  just  sufficient  prominence,  taking  care  that  the  light  and 
.shade,  as  well  as  the  object,  balance.     The  position  of  the  light  is  a  .subject  of 
great  importance,  and  one  about  which    fe»  rules   can    be   laid  down  ;   the 
artistic  perception  must  be  brought  to  play  on  each   individual  ease.      The 
balance  ot  effect,  choice  of  effect,  time  of  day,  are  all  points  iu  which  rules  are 
impossi!.le,   except  to  observe  the   precepts   briefiy   mentioned   above.      The 
lecturer  concluded  by  s.aying  that  photography  was  now  recognised  by  critics 
and  artists  to  give  ample  .scope  for  the  e.\erci.se  of  .some  of  the  highest  powers 
witli  which  man  is  endowed.      The  production  of  more  excellent  apparatus 
.  gives  one  more  time  for  forethouglit  and  careful  consideration,  as  it  is  in  every 
w.av  as  nei'essary  for  the  photograplier  as  for  th*  artist  to  think  out   each 
individual  subject.  \ 

Leeds  Piotographlcal  Society.— At  the  ordinary  monthly  meetin?  a  very 
pleasant  evening  was  spent,  when  the  Rev.  J.  Beanland  gave  his  lecture  on 

Platinum  Woiikino. 
Pome  beautiful  specimens  of  prinfiDg  in  platinotvpe  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Kichard  Keenc,  of  Biiiton-on-Trent.  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  t^ok  several 
photographs  of  Temple  Newsam  during  the  visit  of  thtir  Koval  Higbnes.sfs, 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York.  Most  remarkable  amongst  them  were  tho.se 
I.I  tlie  grad  sialic  we  and  corrdor,  fireplace,  great  hall,  Darnlev  Room,  bine 
ilrawiug-ioom,  view  of  the  ganlens  from  the  teiraces.  the  jiicture  gallery 
ariangrd  in  a  dining-'oom,  and  the  photogiajih  of  the  house  paitv.  The 
Platiuctyiie  Conif  .iny  a^so  forwarded  some  special  p  ints  to  illustrate  the  sub- 
.pct  of  ttic  lecture,  as  will  a.s  sev.ral  exposed  .samples  of  rarer,  which  were 
satisfact  nly  developed  (hot-bath  pro.-cssl  by  Mr.  Beanlaad  in  the  presence 


of  his  audience.  One  item  in  the  syllabm  for  Tuexluy  ereniag  hail  to  l>» 
omitted,  owing  to  Mr.  Kiiurae«'  ill  health  ;  but  the  (up  'wiu  very  alily  filled 
by  Mr.  8.  D.  MoKbi.lkn,  of  Manchester,  who  was  Tisitiag  our  city,  with  iioin» 
of  his  latest  productions  in  the  way  of 

Photo<;b.vphic  Aitaiiatus. 
He  pointed  out  the  good  i)oiiit«of  a  half-plate  camera  uuil  three  hand  caiiiem-v 
giving  at  the  same  time  an  historical  account  of  the  various  patentu  taken  out 
since  1883.     He  said  the  Automatic  .Magazine  Hand  Camera,  which  combincH 
simplicity  of  mechanism  with  abaolute  infallibility  in  working,  allows  a  dozen 
gla.ss  plates  in  sheaths,  or  two  itozen  cut  films  in  sheaths,  to  be  used  at  pleasun- 
without  changing  the  meeliaiiiHin,  removes  the  exiMXied  plate  or  film,  lays  it 
down  in  the  receiver,  grips  it  .ho  that  it  cannot  shake  alioiit,  and  places  the 
next  plate  or  him  in  correct  ])0»itioii  for  exposure.     An  indicator  records  how 
many  plates  have  been  exposed,  all  with  thesimple  tuni  of  a  key,  and  with  abm- 
lute  certainty.    The  changing  iiiovemeiit,  which  is  perfoniieil  in  a  moiiieut,  iti. 
independent  of  the  position  of  the  camera,  it  may  lie  )x>itite<l  upwardH  or 
inclined  downwards,  the  plates  may  be  changed  all  the  same.     Here  tlie  infalli- 
bility of  the  ajiparatus  conies  in.    Oravitatiiin  has  little  to  do  with  it.   Nothing 
has  to  be  thought  alMiut  but  the  siiiple  turning  of  the  key  completely  round. 
Ue  al.so  informed  his  audience  that  a  new  feeder  bad  just  been  invented  and 
liatented  by  Mr.  Abel  Heywood,  Bf  Manchester,  consisting  of  a  sight  piece  with 
a  sight  hole,  which  stands  at  the  bajk  on  the  toji  of  camera  in  such  a  position 
that  it  will  be  easy  to  place  the  eje  to  the  hole.     A  wire  frame  the  exact  silu 
of  the  sensitive  plate  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  camera,  the  distance  from  tlu: 
sight  ])iere  being  the  same  a.s  the  length  of  focus  of  the  lens.     ]u  u.s«,  the 
camera  is  held  against  the  chest  or  shoulder,  and  the  eye  placed  close  to  the 
sight  hole,  everjthing  then  seen  through  the  frame  will  lie  in  the  photograph. 
In  this  pftsition  the  picture  is  taken  from  the   natural   elevation,  and  much 
truer  perspective    is   obtained   than    when  the  camera   is  lield   witli  the  eye 
looking  down  upon  it,  ts  with  the  refiecting  feeders.     When  the  picture  \» 
secured,  the  eyepiece  and  frame  are  folded  down  out  of  tlie  way.     A  ground- 
glas.s   focnasing  .screen  is  rendered  absolutely  uiiiieces.sary,  even  with  stand 
caniera.s.     At  leisure,  some  time  when  not  pliotographing.  the  camera  is  set 
up  in  the  ordinary  way  on  iH  legs,  witli  bus  complete.     The  corre<  t  focus  is 
found  on  the  ground  glass  for  the  nearest  distances  by  the  ordinary  r*ck-aud- 
piuion   work.      A  line  or  pointer  is   marked  on  the  travelling  rail,  and  a 
corresponding  line  on   the  baseboard  exactly  opposite  the  jHiiuttr  line,   as. 
before.     As  many  of  these  scales  are  marked  as  there  are  lenses  in  use  w.th  the 
camera.    When  the  caineri  is  .set  up  at  any  future  time,  and  the  pointer  lacked 
to  any  of  the  marks,  and  the  proper  lens  inserted,  it  will  be  correctly  foiussed 
for  the  distance  indicated  by  the  |)oiuter.     By  the  use  of  the  Heywood  finder, 
the  compos  tioii  of  the )  icturecan  be  viewed  through  the  frame  in  a  much  lietter 
manner  than  on  ground  ghuss,  and  the  f  ocu.s.siiig  doth  is  done  away  with.  Be-sides 
all  this,  ihe  dark  s  ide  may  be  iiistrted  in  its  place  ready  for  the  exposure  the 
instant  the  proper  position  of  the  camtra  is  obtained.  This  finder  is  also  made  in 
pocket  form  to  erect  on  the  cameia  Ijody  when  lequiivd,  and  when  not  in  use 
can  be  detached  and  folded  up.     At  the  clo.se  of  this  display  of  apparatus,  Mr. 
Godfrey  Bingley  showed,  by  means  of  the  lime  light,  with  Mr.  A.  W .  Atkin.Hon'K 
a.ssistauce,  a  number  of  slides  taken  during  the  Convention  week,  these  beinir 
the  work  of  Mr.s.  C.  W.  Ward  and  Messrs.  Fall,  F.  W.   Hiiidley,  Scorer,  and 
W.  D.  Welford.     Several  members  brought  specimens  of  tlitir  own  work  for 
trial  in  the  optical  lantern.    The  Prbsidknt  (Mr.  P.  Gilston)  gave  some  whole- 
.soiiie  advice  to  hand-camera  workers,  who,  he  suggested,  .sometimes  presented 
their  photographic  apparatus  and  took  advantage  of  "friend  and  foe    alike  i» 
undesinible  posturts.     A  little  jiraetice  of  the  golden  rule  would  prevent  a. 
little  friction  at  tiiius.    The  proceedings  were  brought  to  a  close  by  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mi.s.  C.  W.Ward,  Mr.  McKellen,  and  tlia  other  gentlemen  for  their 
able  contiibutious  to  the  evening's  enjoyment.    Arrangements  were  made  to- 
hold  a  competitive  Exhibition  of  members'  work  in  the  Leeds  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute on   January  19.    The   meeting  was  well  attended,  but -details  of  the 
Exhibirion    ariaiigements    wi.l  Ik  forwardtd  to  absentte    members  in  due- 
course. 

Liverpool  Amateur  FhotograpMc  Association.  —  November  19.— Mr^ 
George  E.  Thompson  delivered  his  new  lantern  lecture, 
Throdqk  Barcelona  to  Majorca. 
Tlie  lecturer's  discourse  consisteil  of  an  unaffected  and  sprightly  narrative  of  a 
recent  visit  to  Majorca,  '•the  fairest  i.sland  of  the  Mediierraiiean."  and  to- 
Iviza,  another  of  the  Balearic  group.  The  places  deferibed  included  Paliiia, 
the  capital,  which  is  rich  in  architectural  antiquities;  Manacor  and  the  great 
Stalactite  Cavern  of  Arta  :  the  Monastery  of  Valdemoss,  with  its  meniories  ot" 
Georges  Sand  and  Chopin  :  Miramir  and  the  Archduke  Ludvig'a  residence,, 
and  Soller,  with  its  romant'c  surroundings.  The  series  of  photographs  illus- 
tratiog  these  rambles  was  generallx  pronounced  to  be  the  finest  Mr.  Tliomp.son 
has  shown,  and  the  lecture  was  rfteived  with  enthusiasm  by  a  crowded  room, 
a  vote  of  thanks  proposed  by  the  Associations  PRESLDEiiT  (Mr.  J.  Sirrett 
Brown)  being  carried  by  acclamation. 

Flymoutll  Fboto^raplllc  Society.— November  13.— TIic  Society  was  greatly- 
interested  and  instructed  by  an  exposition  and  demonstration  of" the  Rontgeu. 
or  X  rays  by  Stafl-Sei-geaut  Biuce,  of  the  Medical  Staff  Corps. — 'The  President. 
(.Mr.  E.  H.  Micklewooil)  having  alluded  to  the  mingled  suriiri.se  anil  incredulity 
with  which  the  early  announcement.s  that  it  had  been  dtscovereil  how  to  photo- 
graph the  bones  of  a  living  person  were  receiveil,  and  having  .sketchwl  the 
present  position  of  X-ray  photography,  Mr.  Bnice  proceedeil  to  give  a  coiici.se 
history  of  the  discovery  and  of  the  steps  which  le'd  thereto,  in  which,  as  hu 
pointed  out,  our  own  countryman.  Professor  Crookes,  the  inventor  of  the  special 
vacuum  tulie  which  is  n.sed.  has  no  small  share'.  Mr.  Bruce  al.so  descriliwl  tho 
action  of  the  apjiaratus  he  had  with  him,  deiiionstrating  in  a  very  .satisfactory 
manner  the  aetion  of  the  electric  current  in  vacuum  of  various  degrees,  and  of 
tlie  changes  incident  to  different  chemical  vajKinrs  replacing  air  in  the  tulH-.s, 
He  then,  by  means  of  lantern  sliiles  thrown  on  the  scieen,  showed  a  variety  of 
pictures,  radiographe-d  hands,  feet,  and  other  subjects,  showing  that  under" the 
iiiHueiice  of  the  X  rays  the  organic  parts  viz. ,  the  Hesli,  iiULscle,  tn:,  practically 
Ijeccme  transpa-eiit,  leaving  the  inorganic  bone-s  only  totesist  the  passage- of.' 
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the  ravs  Mr.  Brnci'  tluMi  (kMuonstratt'd  the  process  l)y  taking  miUographs  ot 
the  Presiilent's  left  hand  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Trend's  right  wist,  tlie  Inrnier  having 
had  the  top  joint  of  tlie  middle  finger  destroyed  bypassing  lietween  logge.l 
•wheels  and  the  latter  an  imperfectly  set  broken  wrist.  These  railiographs, 
having  been  developed  by  Mr.  Micklewood,  very  clearly  sliowed  tlie  abnormal 

•I'ondition  of  the  bones.  Tlie  results  were  most  successful,  a.s  might  lia\e  been 
expecteil,  for  Mr.  Bruce  has  a  most  splendid  set  of  apparatus,  which  worked 
without  &  hitch.      Mr.   Bruce   concluded  a  highly  interesting  and  successful 

-demonstration  V)y  exhibiting  the  wonders  of  the  radioscope,  an  instrument  by 
means  ot  which  one  can  .at  once  see  the  condition  of  the  bones  when  not  too 
■  leeply  iinlwdiled,  and  can  literally  see  the  bones  of  one's  hand,  even  through 
!i  Ijook  two  inches  thick.  The  object  to  be  examined  is  held  near  the  excited 
Crookes'  tube,  and  the  radioscope  applieil  to  that,  and  now,  on  looking  into  it. 
the  bones,  or,  in  the  cise  of  a  ])urse  with  money,  keys,  &c.,  only  the  inorganic 

-objects  seem  to  be  left ;   and,  as  the  lecturer  pointed  out,  such  an  instrument 

-t:ouhl  be  of  immense  service  to  the  surgeon  on  the  Held  of  liattlc  in  enabling 
him  to  at  once  determine  the  jiosition  of  a  bullet.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  D. 
Taniey,  secomleil  by  tlie  Chairman,  Sergeant  Bruce  was  heartily  thanked  for 
his  lecture  and  demonstration. 


1898. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 


Nov.  27     Romford  and  District  Photographic  Society.    A.  John 

Ormiston,  4,  Laurie-square,  Romford. 
„     30-Dec.  1,  2  ...  North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society. 

De3ember3,  4 Aintree  Photographic  Society.    E.  P.  HerJD,  2  TUney- 

street,  Orrell  Park,  Aintree,  Liverpool. 
„        29-Jan.  2.  Borough    Polytechnio    rhoto;>raphic    Society.      P.    C. 
Cornford,  103,  Borough-road,  8.E. 
Dec.  1898-Jan.  1897  Bristol  Intflrnational.     Hon.  Secretary,  20,  Berkeley- 
square    Clifton,  Bristol. 
1897. 

-January  14,  15    Weymouth  and  District  Camera  Club.     E.  C.  Bennett, 

10,  Newberry-terrace,  Weymouth. 


HV  Correspondents  sliovXd  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  _  No  notice  is  taken 
of  comr/ianications  unless  the  names  ond  addresses  of  the  icriters  are  given, 

ACETYLENE. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — As  there  has  been  much  abuse  ot  the  explosive  properties 

'  of  acetylene,  perhaps  a  few  plain  tacts  put  before  your  readers  ^ill  help 
them  to  form  a  fair  opinion. 

Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  quote  a  little  of  my  experience.  I  have 
been  connected  with  this  gas  in  America  for  the  last  three  years,  there- 
fore I  may  be  able  to  prove  that  acetylene  is  not  the  dangerous  compound 

.  your  correspondent  would  have  your  readers  believe.  Your  correspondent 
claims  acetylene  to  be  liable  to  spontaneous  explosion  ;  such  is  not  the 
case,  neither  will  it  explode  by  the  generator  receiving  a  shock.  This 
will  prove  it.  I  filled  an  iron  ball  with  acetylene  to  a  pressure  of  five 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  then  subjected  it  to  a  series  of  blows  from 
a  large  sledge-hammer.  Although  the  ball  was  bent  all  shapes,  there 
was  no  explosion,  neither  has  there  ever  been  to  my  knowledge  through 
this  cause.  Acetylene  has  a  chemical  action  on  pure  copper,  but  none  of 
a  dangerous  kind  on  brass.  Series  of  experiments  have  been  conducted 
by  me  before  the  Chemical  Society  ot  New  York,  and  they  all  go  to  prove 
this.  Several  insurance  companies  in  England  are  at  present  willing  to 
insure  houses,  &b.,  liglited  by  acetylene,  and,  no  doubt,  in  a  short  time, 
all  will  do  so.  I  may  add  there  were  last  year  730  people  using  acetylene 
as  a  general  illuminant  in  New  York,  and  that  only  three  accidents 
occurred — two  through  escapes  and  one  through  a  generator  being  charged 
with  a  caudle  close  by,  conditions  under  which  coal  gas  would  have 
acted  just  the  same.  Explosions  are  often  caused  by  the  generator 
having  no  back  pressure  valve  ;  it  this  is  not  fitted,  when  the  carbide  is 
exhausted  and  the  pressure  gone,  the  lights  are  liable  to  fire  back  to  the 
gas-holder  and  explode  same.  No  generator  should  be  purchased  without 
such  a  valve.  The  recent  explosion  at  Grimsby  was  from  this  cause. 
Acetylene  gas  is  tar  healthier  to  burn  than  ordinary  coal  gas,  and,  when 
inhaled,  its  effect  on  the  human  body  and  the  lower  animals  is  tar  less 
dangerous  than  coal  gas. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  request  your  readers  to  make  a  practical  test, 
•  and  I  am  sure  they  will  agree  with  me  that  acetylene  is  an  ideal  illumi- 
nant both  for  general  and  photographic  purposes,  and  under  proper 
conditions  just  as  safe  as  coal  gas. —  1  am,  yours.  <Src., 
Putneij,  November  IS,  18'J6.  PEBcivAt  C.  Fbswin,  F.C.S.  U.S.A. 


THE  PHOTOGEAPHIC  SjVLON. 

To  the  EiiiTOES. 
Gentlemen, — ^Nothing  could  be  more  regrettable  than  the  excessively 
•offensive  personal  tone  that  Mr.  Horsley  Hinton  has  chosen  to  adopt  in 
•replying  to  my  letter  in  your  issue  of  the  0th  instant.    The  increasing 


absence  ot  courtesy  in  social  intercourse  is  one  of  the  most  lamentable 
features  of  modern  times  ;  from  a  certain  class  we  expect  nothing  better, 
but  that  a  man  in  Mr.  Horsley  Hinton's  position — the  Editor  of  a  paper 
that  from  the  nattue  of  its  object,  circulates  ot  necessity  amongst  those 
of  refined  tastes — should  descend  to  such  expressions  as  a  "  pure  fabrica- 
tion," "  not  very  reputable  performance,"  in  addition  to  others  almost 
equally  objectionable,  is  in  the  highest  degree  regrettable.  It  should 
rather  have  been  his  aim  to  have  kept  the  pages  of  the  artistic  and  tech- 
nical press  as  refined  in  tone  as  possible.  Nothing  can  be  gained  by  the 
introduction  ot  insulting  personalities  into  a  discussion  ;  it  advances  no 
principle,  but,  on  the  contrary,  indefinitely  retards  it,  by  diverting 
attention  from  the  original  theme  ot  the  debate,  and  ultimately  losing  it 
altogether  in  the  ever-increasing  bitterness  of  the  personal  attack.  My 
letter  contained  no  personal  attack  ot  any  kind ;  and,  having  no  wish  to 
follow  the  undesirable  example  ot  Mr.  Horsley  Hinton  in  replying, 
I  can  ignore  the  intentional  discourtesy,  I  hope,  and  reply  to  the 
subject-matter  in  detail.  Since,  however,  the  statements  in  my  previous 
letter  are  supported  from  the  Salon  catalogue,  and  Mr.  Horsley 
Hinton's  own  writings  during  the  last  six  or  seven  weeks,  1  can  fairly  claim 
that  he  should  at  least  withdraw  the  worst  expressions  in  his  letter,  the 
"  pure  fabrication  "  and  the  "  not  very  reputable  performance." 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Horsley  Hinton  devotes  ju^t  a  third  ot  a  column 
in  contesting  a  statement  that  he  attributes  to  me  (see  the  first  four  lines 
of  his  letter),  that  the  Salon  Committee  send  "  invitations  to  contribute" 
and  "  then  do  not  accept  what  is  sent  in,"  ending  with  the  words,  "  If, 
therefore,  Mr.  Bennett  or  any  one  else  Eays  an  '  invitation  to  contribute  ' 
was  sent,  that  statement  is  untrue."  Now,  this  is  just  what  I  did  not 
say,  as  a  reference  to  my  letter  will  show.  I  was  careful  to  use  the  ex- 
pression "  send  in,"  this  being  taken  from  an  editorial  note  to  Mr.  Oliver's 
letter  in  the  Amateur  Photographer,  October  t),  1896,  p.  290. 

••NO  ONE  IS  INVITED  TO  EXHIBIT  at  tlie  Photographic  Salon,  he 
may  have  been  asVuA  io  send  in,     Ed.  A,  P." 

And  I  am  justified  in  attributing  to  Mr.  Horsley  Hinton  the  editorial 
articles  and  notes  that  appear  in  that  paper ;  since  his  name  is  printed 
on  the  first  page  ot  each  number  as  Editor,  he  is  responsible  for  them. 
What  is  gained  by  misquoting  a  letter  in  order  to  refute  the  misquotation .' 
I  notice  that  Mr.  Alfred  Maskell  adopts  a  similar  method  in  the  latter 
part  ot  the  third  paragraph  of  his  letter  replying  to  Jlr.  Evans ;  it  certainly 
conveys  the  impression  that  the  writers  find  the  original  statements  in- 
disputable. But,  although  the  statement  that  I  did  not  make  is  said  to 
be  untrue,  I  am  asked  to  point  to  any  single  word  or  sentence  in  the 
Salon  prospectus  that  even  imphes  an  "invitation  to  contribute;"  though, 
after  all,  is  it  not  a  mere  quibble  to  attempt  to  discriminate  in  this 
manner  between  an  "invitation  to  send  in"  and  "an  invitation  to 
contribute,"  or  an  "  invitation  to  exhibit  ?  "  The  third  paragraph  ot  the 
familiar  prospectus  which  is  sent  out  as  an  invitation  each  year  refers  to 
the  photographs  "sent  in"  as  '^  pictures  entered  for  exhibition ;"  naXxiiaXXy , 
what  else  are  they  sent  in  for?  This  prospectus  is  unquestionably  an 
invitation  to  its  recipients  to  contribute  their  best  work  to  the  coming 
exhibition,  and  whatever  else  he  may  call  it,  the  interesting  fact  remains. 
In  saying  that  I  protest  against  the  "  unfairness  of  the  Committee  in  send- 
ing invitations  ....  and  then  not  accepting  what  is  sent  in,"  he  ignores 
or  misunderstands  the  whole  import  ot  my  letter.  The  gnly  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  the  prospectus  is,  that  a  selection  will  be  made  from  the 
works  contributed  on  their  merits  alone,  irrespective  of  whom  tlie  sender 
may  he;  and  my  contention  is  that  this  is  certainly  not  the  case,  and  that 
the  disproportion  existing  between  the  number  ot  works  exhibited  in- 
dividaally  by  members  of  the  charmed  circle  and  non-members  respectively, 
is  no  criterion  of  their  relative  merits.  This  does  not  necessitate 
"  rascality,"  as  Mr.  Horsley  Hinton  assumes,  but  I  admit  that  in  one  sense 
it  implies  incompetence  to  judge  or  select ;  for  no  man  can  be  competent 
to  decide  between  his  own  and  his  rival's  work.  Mr.  Horsley  Hiriton 
argues  that  the  Committee  is  composed  largely  ot  men  of  recognised 
ability — a  point  that  I  have  never  questioned ;  but,  while  he  holds  the 
opinion  that  really  able  men  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  Linked  King,  I 
would  contend  that  very  many  fully  equal  exist  outside  this  magic  circle. 
"Its  own  nicmliers  include  most,  if  not  all,  oftlie  he>i  :i'en." — Amateur 
Photogropher,  September  25,  1896,  p.  247. 

The  "  Links "  form  one  section  of  the  photographic  world  only,  and 
not,  as  Mr.  Horsley  Hinton  would  have  us  believe,  the  whole  of  it.     He 
says  that  they  are  asked  to  "judge,  lecture,  write,  and  exhibit,"  as  •  I 
proof  of  the  current  estimate  of  tlieir  ability.     As  a  matter  ot  tact  the  i 
majority  of  the  judges  at  exhibitions  announced  at  the  present  time  are  ; 
not  members  of  the  "  Ring,"  while  not  one  in  ten  of  the  lectures  at  the 
leading  photographic  societies  is  given  by  a  "  Link." 

It  is  this  assumed  superiority  over  all  other  photographic  workers  so 
frequently  and  so  aggressively  asserted,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  it 
consists  mostly  of  men  whose  views  and  methods  ot  working  run  very 
much  in  the  same  groove,  that  condemns  the  Linked  Ring  as  a  final  or 
standard  authority  when  works  ot  varying  character  are  competing  for 
premier  honours.  In  comparing  their  own  with  their  rivals'  work,  they 
invariably  judge  their  own  to  be  tar  superior,  though  their  decisions  are 
frequently  reversed  by  other  competent  but  less  prejudiced  judges.  The 
Links,  or  many  ot  them,  are  so  convinced  ot  their  own  superiority  oyer 
I  other  photographers,  that  there  is  at  least  the  danger  of  their  developing 
I  mannerisms  and  conventionalities  in  their  work  that  would  in  time  rolf 
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it  of  all  pictorial  value.  It  is  an  open  ques'  ion  whether  there  are  not 
already  indications  of  sach  conventionalities,  and  also  of  mutual 
imita  loa. 

Mr.  Horsley  Hinton  is  certainly  in  error  in  stating  that  the  Pall  Mall 
and  the  Salon  are  equally  "  open  "  exhibitions.  At  the  latter,  members' 
works  are  accepted  because  of  their  membership;  at  the  former, 
members'  and  non-members'  contributions  are  judged  on  an  absolutely 
equal  basis,  and  in  hanging  the  same  equality  is  maintained.  This  is 
the  crucial  point  of  the  whole  argument :  that  the  prospectus  in  inviting 
contributions  is  so  worded  as  to  induce  photographic  workers  to  send  in 
under  the  impression  that  it  i3  an  open  >exhibition,  while  in  reality  a 
large  j  roportiou  of  the  space  is  already  engaged  by  the  Links'  own  con- 
tributions, some  of  which  have  little  but  their  eccentricity  or  careless 
technique  to  recommend  them.  In  assuming  that,  had  the  Links  sent 
their  works  to  the  Pall  Mall  instead  of  ihe  Salon,  they  would  have  had 
as  many  accepted,  he  expresses  an  opinion  that  he  would  have  great 
difficulty  in  producing  any  facts  to  support.  He  admits  "  that  the 
respective  committees  judge  from  a  different  standpoint."  Fortunately 
for  photographic  work  they  do.  It  is  pleasant  to  thmk  that  there  is  one 
point  in  his  letter  whereon  we  can  agree. 

One  of  his  greatest  inconsistencies  is  his  suggestion  that  all  letters 
from  private  persons  attacking  either  the  Pall  Mall  or  the  Salon  should 
be  suppressed,  since  one  of  the  greatest  offenders  in  this  respect  is 
Mr.  Horsley  Hinton  himself.  Though  he  writes  in  this  instance  as  a 
private  individual,  he  cannot  disassociate  himself  from  fithcr  his 
writings  as  Editor  of  the  Amateur  Photographer  or  as  a  member  of  the 
"Linked  King."  In  his  paper  he  scarcely  ever  alludes  to  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society  without  some  sneering  or  more  or  less  con- 
temptuous reference,  giving  his  readers  to  understand  that  it  is  an  effete, 
poor,  and  third-rate  institution,  while  no  flattery  is  too  great  for  the 
rival  society.  This  might  be  excusable  in  a  private  iudividual,  but  the 
Editor  of  a  public  review  should  be  an  impartial  critic.  In  reviewing 
the  opening  of  this  year's  Salon,  he  devoted  nearly  a  page  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  high  artistic  qualities  of  the  works  generally,  and  the 
lofty  ideals  and  aims  dictating  their  conception  and  execution  (see 
Amateur  Photographer,  September  25,  1896,  pp.  247  and  2o>.)). 

In  striking  contrast  is  his  article  the  foUowinf;  week  chronicling  the 
opening  of  the  Pall  Mall  Exhibition.  Perhaps  he  had  used  up  all  hi? 
expletives  expressing  admiration  in  writing  of  the  Salon  ;  certain  it  is  that 
sneering  and  ill-natured  sarcasm  run  through  the  whole  of  it ;  there  is 
not  a  single  word  to  indicate  that  the  exhibition  is  even  worth  visiting,  but 
much  to  convey  the  opposite  impression.  The  following  extracts  require 
no  comment : — 

"Tlie  imprejudicej  .111(1  competeat  visitor  wiM  fiiiit  it  difficiiU  to  select  out 
of  the  360  entries  nnre  tliaii  six  works  of  first-rata  pii  toriul  merit ;  the  con- 
clusion looks  like— well,  no,  we  will  not  call  it  failure,  there  may  be  intsr- 
nic(li.itt'  degrees  between  triumpli  and  defeat,"  ic. 

"  .  .  .  .  Bhould  wli.at  we  suggest  com"*  to  pass,  and  an  exliiliition  of  sc'entiBc 
and  iiieehauieal  phrtograpliy  1)8  held  in  a  new  place,  and  tlie  pictoiial  in 
Piccadilly,  what  will  tlic  Pall  Mall  do  then,  poor  thing  ?  " 

And,  alluding  to  the  progressive  spirit  of  tie  younger  members — ■ 

"  If  tli^y  ilon't  get  tlie  lilt  in  their  mouths  ami  gallop  tlie  wliole  tiling  into 
a  ditch." — Amateur  Photographer,  Octohei  2,  189t),  p.  268. 

If  these  extracts  re  illy  represent  Mr.  Horsley  Hinton's  opinion,  no  com- 
petent and  impartial  critic  would  endorse  it. 

At  the  termination  of  the  Salon  Exhibition  be  wrote  that  it  bad 

"justified  its  existence  by  the  o;eneral  success  which  tlie  public  liave  secured 
for  it." — Amateur  Photographer,  November  6,  1896,  p.  365. 

But  a  week  later  the  same  public  support  was  considered  no  indication  of 
the  quality  of  the  Pall  Mall  show,  the  mass  of  the  paying  public,  we  are 
told,  being  unable  to  distinguish. 

'■  It  is  for  the  masses  to  applaud  and  to  pay,  and  for  the  few  to  understiiid." 
— Amateur  Photographer,  Novmilici'  13,  1896,  p.  385. 

How  can  he  with  any  consistency  advocate  the  suppression  of  letters 
attacking  the  Salon  ?  Those  who  live  in  glass  houses  shouli  never 
throw  stones. 

The  most  serious  paragraph  in  Mr.  Horsley  Hinton's  letter,  however, 
is  that  in  which  he  couples  two  statements  of  mine  together,  stigmatising 
them  as  "  pure  fabrication,  and  not  a  very  reputable  performance 
either. " 

Taking  the  latter  statement  first,  I  wrote  that  the  one  article  of  faith 
in  which  there  appeared  to  be  unity  among  the  Links  was  their  hostility 
towards  the  "Boyal;"  I  canonly  judge  from  then:  writings,  and  at  different 
times  they  have  expressed  the  most  widely  diverging  views  on  almost  all 
questions  of  art  and  technique,  but  on  this  one  theme  they  appear 
nnanimous ;  Mr.  Horsley  Hinton's  previously  quoted  articles  being  fair 
samples.     Is  it  that  they  are  jealous  of  its  unquestionable  success  ? 

The  other  "disreputable  fabrication "  that  is  charged  against  me  is 
that,  '  |like  many  others,  I  appear  to  regard  the  Salon  Committee  and  the 
Link  tiag  as  synonymous."  Well,  I  can  only  quote  Mr.  Horsley  Hinton 
again : — 

"The  Linked  Ring,  or  Salon  Coniniittee,  now  numbers  some  fifty  members 
«  .  .  .  .  the  names  of  the  Committee,  which  are  ])rinted  on  the  first  page  of  the 
i-atalogue " — AiiV-tteur  Phntographer,  Seplemlier  2.''i.  1896,  p.  247. 


"The  Linkeil  Ring,  otherwise  and  more  publicly  known  an  the  General 
Coiiiriiittec  of  tile  Photographic  Salon." — Amateur  Pholoarapher,  Octolmr  30, 
1896,  p.  345. 

And  for  accepting  these  statements  as  true,  I  am  called well,  Mr. 

Horsley  Hinton  really  ought  to  improve  his  memory,  the  latter  of  these- 
statements  having  appeared  just  ten  days  before  the  date  of  his 
letter ! 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  impress  on  Mr.  Horsley  Hinton  that  I  am 
neither  "an  indignant  person,"  "a  discontented  correspondent,"  nor 
"  one  whom  some  imaginary  grievance  has  rendered  ipitefnl."  Personally 
I  have  no  grievance  whatever.  The  fact  has  been  emphasised  that  the 
Linked  Ring  is  a  private  society  ;  still,  its  exhibition  is  public  and  mast 
conform  to,  and  be  judged  by,  the  same  standard  as  any  other  public 
organization.  The  leading  Exhibitions,  most  of  all,  should  be  so  con- 
ducted as  to  give  no  cause  for  misunderstanding  or  snspicion  of 
unfairness. 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  Mr.  Charles  Moss's  letter,  which,  from  its 
courteous  tone  is  at  least  more  pleasant  reading,  I  would  say  that  the 
vigour  of  Mr.  Horsley  Hinton's  reply  is  the  best  indication  of  the  necessity 
of  attempting  to  prove  a  self-evident  fact.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Moss  that 
the  more  diilijult  a  prize  may  be  to  win,  and  the  keener  the  competition, 
the  greater  the  honour  in  winning  it— I  will  even  go  further,  and  say  that 
the  more  desirous  would  a  good  and  enthusiastic  worker  be  of  entering 
the  contest ;  but  the  moment  that  any  other  consideration  than  merit  is 
allowed  to  influence  the  decisions,  the  whole  value  of  the  competition  is- 
lost. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Henby  W.  Bennett. 

November  17,  1896.  • 

COLOUR   PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Ives  charges  me  with  "  questionable  methods  of 
crying  my  own  wares."  Mr.  Ives  must  be  well  aware,  as  well  as  most 
of  your  readers,  that  my  letter  was  written  as  an  answer  to  the  article  on 
Transparencies  in  Natural  Colours  in  this  Joubnal,  and  wherein 
direct  references  were  made  concerning  myself  and  my  work.  It  is  not 
my  policy  to  cry  my  wares ;  I  prefer  they  shall  speak  for  themselves. 
Tbe  first  condition  for  successful  optical  projection  demands  that  the 
picture  shall  be  upon  a  single  plane,  and  I  did  not  think  it  possible  for 
one  composed  of  six  films  (three  films  of  gelatine  upon  three  of  cellu- 
loid) to  fulfil  these  conditions.  I  also  thought  it  was  a  fact  that  a  print 
in  biehromated  gelatine  or  albumen  produced  a  brown  image,  and  that 
three  such  would  make  a  vigorous  positive.  I  had  no  intrntinn  of 
making  a  "  misstatement,"  and  I  must  leave  this  to  tbe  fair  judgment  ot 
your  readers. 

Just  another  remark,  and  1  will  not  further  occupy  your  valuable  space. 
Mr.  Ives  quotes  from  a  private  communication  of  mine  (without  my 
permission),  and  says  I  wrote  him  wishing  to  obtain  one  of  his  photo- 
chromoscope  cameras,"  &o.  That  is  so.  It  was  my  Intention  at 
that  time  (nearly  a  year  ago)  to  bring  out  a  method  of  three-colour 
printing  for  the  reproduction  of  my  own  colour  photographs  '.  as  they 
were  expensive  to  produce.  I  have  nerer  required  such  a  camera  for 
the  production  of  my  colour  photographs.  Thanking  you  very  much  il^ 
anticipation. — I  am,  yours,  (So.,  J.  Wallace  Binnetto. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  POLYTECHNICS. 
To  ihe  Editobs. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Matthew  Surface,  in  your  issue  of  November  20, 
disputes  some  of  my  statements  respecting  the  polytechnics.  He  asserts 
that  they  are  still  mainly  occupied  in  instructing  photographic  employet. 
According  to  the  last  report  of  the  Examination  Depaitment  of  the  City 
and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  168  candidates  presented  themselves  for 
examination  in  photography.  This  number  represents,  roughly,  the 
professional  photographers  who  passed  the  various  polytechnics  in 
England.  Considenng  that  the  photographers  between  the  ages  of  fifteen 
and  twenty-five  number  some  3000,  the  comparison  will  give  an  idea  of 
what  such  institutions  are  doing  for  tbe  scientific  education  of  photo- 
graphic employes.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  they  depend  mainly  on 
outsiders. 

Mr.  Surface  fails  to  see  what  harm  can  come  from  this  to  the  genuine 
professional.  It  does  great  harm,  because  it  multiplies  photographic 
assistants  at  a  greater  rate  than  tue  natural  expansion  of  trade  requires. 
The  apprenticeship  system,  I  admit,  errs  in  the  opposite  direction ;  but 
this  is  on  the  right  side,  for  it  does  not  increase  the  pressure  of  competi- 
tion. As  a  result  of  the  too  rapid  multiplication  of  assistants,  the  photo- 
graphic labour  market  is  overstocked,  and  what  economic  value 
polytechnic  teaching  may  have  added  lo  the  assistants  is  destroyed 
ny  excessive  competition.  Of  course,  if  Mr.  Surface  wants  to  see 
photography  reduced  to  the  level  of  say— music,  in  which  profession  only 
men  of  genius,  organ-grinders,  teachers,  and  manufacturers  can  earn  a- 
competence,  these  economic  considerations  will  have  little  weight.  The 
effects  do  not  stop  with  tbe  assistants.  .\t  one  time  photography  was 
the  dumping  ground  for  all  the  blind,  lame,  and  halt  in  tbe  kingdom. 
When  a  man  lost  a  leg  or  an  arm,  it  was  aiid,  "  he  will  never  be  any 
good  again  at  his  trade — make  him  a  piiotographer."    In  many  oases 
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this  was  done.  The  fashion  has  changed,  and  in  part,  owing  to  the 
facilities  offered  by  polytechnics,  persons  with  a  little  capital,  on  the  look 
oat  for  a  respectable  and  genteel  occupation,  instead  of  selecting  a  tuck 
shop,  tobacconist's,  dressmaker's,  <Sfo.,  plump  for  photography,  and  open 
a  Iiigb-art  studio  in  Mayfair  or  Whitechapel,  according  to  their  means. 
In  this  manner  an  excess  of  capital  is  introduced  into  photography,  com- 
petition amongst  employers  becomes  severe,  and  profits  and  prices  fall. 
As  a  result,  we  have  "  unfair  competition,"  and  il.  4s.  enlargements  for 
6».  6d.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  this  is  a  magnificent 
triumph  of  modem  progress  ;  but  to  the  photographer  the  triumph  is  by 
no  means  so  apparent. 

In  the  second  paragraph  Mr.  Surface  merely  restates  my  own  po-sition. 
As  I  said,  the  power  to  apply  scientific  principles  is  only  possessed  by  the 
iew,  and  not  by  the  many ;  hence  to  teach  scientific  principles  to  those 
who  can  only  use  and  appreciate  the  philosophy  of  the  back  kitchen  is 
sheer  waste  of  time.  All  our  resources  should  be  devoted  to  finding,  and 
then  instruotiDg,  the  man  who  has  the  ability  and  can  appreciate  the 
scientific  principles  in  their  application  to  practice ;  hence  the  standard 
should  be  lowered  for  the  average  student  and  raised  for  the  man  of  real 
ability.  As  Professor  Huxley  pointed  out  long  ago,  the  aim  of  education 
is  to  find  your  man  of  genius.  When  found,  he  sliould  be  provided  with 
all  the  requirements  for  the  etudy  and  investigation  of  scientific  prin- 
ciples. Such  a  laboratory,  with  men  in  it  of  the  capacity  of  Abney,  Eder, 
and  Vogel,  is  called  for  at  the  present  moment  in  photography  rather 
than  hundreds  of  men  of  average  capacity  with  no  real  grip  of  remote 
scientific  principles. 

Coming  to  the  third  paragraph,  Mr.  Surface  thinks  that  common 
politeness  should  be  taught  in  the  home.  The  meaning  I  attached  to 
"  professional  etiquette  "  was  hardly  that  of  common  politeness.  A  man 
may  be  a  paragon  of  manners,  and  yet  a  fearful  duffer  in  dealing  with 
sitters,  his  negatives  showing  that  he  has  only  succeeded  in  boring  his 
sitters  most  horribly.  My  meaning  was  more  the  "management  of 
sitters,"  the  art  of  obtaining  pleasing  portraits,  and  this  can  only  be 
learned  by  serving  in  a  studio  under  some  experienced  operator. — I  am, 
jours,  *c,,  John  A.  Randai,l. 

42,  TomUy-hill,  East-hill,  Wandsnorth,  S.W.,  November  21,  189(). 


^n&ian^  to  €oxxtfipQtttjmt0. 

•»•  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
meries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  EDiroRa,  Thb  British  Journal  of 
Photoorapht,"  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay, 

\*  Commimications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairi 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs,  Henry  GBHEirwooii  &  Co.,  2,  York-street, 
Coveni  Garden,  London, 

Photoobafh  Rkoistired  : — 
P.  Charleton,  Garrison  Studio,  Xewbridge,  Co.  Kildare.  Ireland.— PJiotooranfi  of 
Bob,  4h«  (iriim  horse,  lOOi  Prince  of  Walm  Royal  Bmanrs. 


ACBTTLENE  ;  CALCIUM  tUHBIDB,  &C.  ;  INQUIRY  ;  H.  J.  BucKLASD.  and  otliers. 
See  iimk-r  Ex  Catlu'dra. 

Photicjue  Art.--:.  T]ie  proeess  described  is  tlic  onlinarv  ])hotograv\ire  ))ro- 
cess.  2.  No;  ifllie  pjvtent  is  really  invaliil,  aov  one  is  at  libertvto 
work  tlie  prooess. 

The  Spartan.— \ye  are  sciiiewliat  of  your' way  of  lliinkiiift,  but  your  letter  is 
perhaps  a  little  too  violent  in  tone  tor  au  auonviuous  eoninmnicition  ; 
lienee  we  do  not  print  it. 

FOQ.— S.  Ci.ARKE.  If  tlie  view  was  taken  in  a  fog,  there  is  no  way  of  treating 
the  i)late  so  as  to  take  away  the  fog,  aud  leaving  the  negative  as  if  it 
were  taken  in  fine  weather. 

Shellac  Soldtion.— In  dissolving  ordinary  shellae,  whether  bleaehed  or  not. 
there  is  alw.iys  a  setlinient  of  niatterthat  is  insoluble  in  aUohol.  Allow 
that  to  snliside,' and  ilecant  the  clear  iioition. 

liENS.— Leeds.  Nam^s  only.  Orthoseopie,  Orthographic,  and  Caloscopie  .are 
all  the  same  lens  under  different  names  .as  .adopted  bv  their  various 
makers.     They  are  not  at  all  identical  with  the  triplet. 

JMaTerial  for  Backgrounds.— a.  Z.  asks:  -Would  you  jdease  tell  me 
wliM-e  I  can  puic^h.ase  calico  wide  enough  for  backooiiuds  .'" — At  anv 
large  furnishiD.i;  warehouse.     Betttr  ask  for  ■■  unbleacherl  thteting."' 

Retouching.— NovicK.  The  surface  of  a  neg.ative  may  be  roughened  hv  rub- 
bing It  over  with  finely  powdered  pumice  or  cuttlelish  powder."  We 
fancy,  however,  you  woula  find  it  better  to  use  one  or  other  of  the  com- 
mercial retouching  mediums. 

■COPTRIGUT. — F.  B.  J.  Of  course,  you  have  no  copyright  in  the  ])ieturc.  How 
can  you  have  .'  The  .sitter  paiil  your  late'  employer  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business,  and  you,  as  his  servant,  took  the"  portniit.  It  seems 
to  us  that  you  are  trying  to  be  a  little  too  '-sujait"  on  leaving  vour 
employ.  It  you  attempt  to  make  the  portrait  copvright,  and  show  it 
in  your  window,  you  may  find  yourself  in  trouble  in  I'nore  wavs  than  one. 

MiCBOacOPIC  Work.— T.  Argent.  The  objectives  von  liave  will  do  very  well 
indeed  for  photo-micrography.  We  should  I'eeommend  vou  to  practise 
nrst  with  the  inch  and  a  h.alf,  on  large  subjects,  till  faitly  perfect:  then 
go  on  with  the  eighth,  .and,  when  profi<ient  with  that",  use  the  still 
.uglier  power.  Beginners  frequently  make  the  mistake  in  essaying  the 
11-^e  of  high  powers  .at  the  conimeiiccment,  and  then  get  ilisheart'eiied  bv 
their  r..-sult.s.  ■' 


"  Photocraphischer  Almanak." — E.  Fenskk  say.s:  "Can  you  inform  mo 
where  I  could  get  the  Photographisdier  Almanak  fur  January,  1897 

whicli  you  are  reviewing  in  your  last  issue,  and  what  is  the  price  ?  " In 

reply:  Of  K  Liejegang,  Diisschlorf.     Piice,  webalieve,  1  mark. 

FOGGT  Negatives.— 0.  McNiel.  Tlie  only  way  we  can  account  for  the  fog  is 
the  dark-room  light.  The  lamp  may  lie  jierfectly  .safe  with  slow,  or 
even  moderately  quick  idates,  but  may  be  just  the  reverse  with  those  of 
e.vtreiiie  rapidity.  Put  a  plate  in  a  dark  .slide,  pull  out  the  shutter 
half  way,  and  e.\po.se  to  the  lamp  for  a  minute  or  two,  then  develop, 
keeping  as  far  from  the  light  as  you  can  get.  We  sliall  then  expect  that 
one  half  of  the  plate  will  lie  fogged,  while  the  other  will  be  clear,  or 
comparatively  so. 

Colours.— J.  H.  Moody  writes:  "Will  you  kindly  inform  me  where  I  can 

get  the  colours  used  for  colouring  views,  such  as  are  usually  seen  in 
railway  carriages  and  sold  at  most  of  the  principal  stationers  ;  Also,  if 
directions  are  sent  with  the  same  colours?" — Colours  suitable  for 
c-ilouring  jihotogrjiphs  are  sold  by  all  artists'  colourmen.  They  do  not 
differ  from  tliose  used  by  painters  geiieidUy,  therefore  no  directions  for 
use  are  supplied  with  them.  It  is  more  than  ))robable  that  the  pictures 
our  corresjiondent  refers  to  are  produced  mechanically,  and  are  not 
photographs  coloured  by  liand. 

Mealy  Prints.— C.  Benton.  The  acetate  of  soda  toning  bath,  with  albumen 
ji.ajier,  may  be  expecteil  to  yield  mealy  jirints  if  it  is  used  directly  it  is 
made  up.  This  bath  .should  not  ba  eniployeil  until  it  ha.s  been  made  at 
least  twenty-four  liouis— fotty-eight  is  better.  Over-toning  ii  also  a 
source  of  mealy  prints.  Some  reajy-.sensitised  albumen  p.ipcr  will  not 
bear  toning  beyond  a  red-brown  .stage  without  the  prints  jjossessing 
tliis  defect;  but,  if  the  toning  be  not  carrieil  beyond  that  point,  no 
mealines.s  will  be  .setii.  Prints  from  weak  negatives  are  more  prone  to 
mealiness,  if  deeply  toned,  than  those  from  vigorous  ones. 

Electric  Light  foe  Lantern.— R.  H.  W.  (Herts).  Yes  ;  battery  ))ower 
can  be  emidoyed  for  the  electric  light  in  the  lantern,  but  we  fear  that 
you  will  tind  that  it  is  more  trouble  than  most  amateur  lantemi.sts 
would  care  to  undertake.  The  Since  form  of  battery  would  be  quite 
unsuitable  for  the  purpo.se.  The  best  woulil  be  the  Grove  or  the 
Biinsen.  Thirty  to  forty  cells  will  yield  a  good  light,  and  a  smaller 
number  would  suffice  for  a  smaller  scTeen.  If  you  must  have  electric 
light  occasionally,  would  it  not  be  better  to  hire  .secondary  batteries, 
ready-charged,  if  they  are  to  be  had  in  your  neighbourhood '! 

Press  for  Collotype. — W.  Ried.  There  are  many  kinds  of  presses  that 
may  be  used  for  collotype  printing.  An  ordinary  lithographic  ])ress 
ma.v  be  u.sed,  .so  may  the  AUiion  press  as  used  for  typographic  printing. 
In  fact,  one  ol  the  establishments  that  turn  out  some  of  the  best  collo- 
t)pes  produced  in  this  country  u.ses  no  other.  WinstoneS  Son,  Shoe- 
lane,  make  a  press  siiecially  for  collotype  work,  which  may,  no  doubt, 
be  had  from  Penro  e  &  Co.  Call  on  them.  In  GcTmany,  when  haml 
jtresses  are  used,  they  are  similar  in  princijile  to  the  English  litho 
jirtsses  and  have  a  scraping  pressure.  So  far  as  wc  are  aware,  they  are 
not  stocked  b.v  the  dealers  in  this  country. 

Oil  L.\NTERN. — J.  TilLEY  complains  that  his  lantern  "stinks  abominably 
every  time  it  is  used."  He  .says  he  has  liad  new  burners,  anil  it  is  just 
the  same  as  before.  He  asks  if  all  lamps  butning  paraffin  oil  behave 
the  .same.  No,  they  do  not,  if  kept  in  proper  order.  In  most  ea.ses, 
offensive  fumes  may  be  traced  to  want  of  care — the  wicks  not  evenly 
trimmed,  or  not  nicely  adju.sted  while  liurning,  for  example.  In  the 
majority  of  the  ea.ses,  the  smell  is  due  to  the  dirt.v  state  of  the  outside 
of  the  lamp.  The  oil  on  its  surface  vapourises,  hence  tlie  smell.  The 
whole  of  the  outside  of  the  lamp,  and  the  wick  tubes,  sliould  be  wiped 
scrupulously  clean  with  a  dry  rag  before  the  lamp  i.s  lighted,  then  there 
will  be  no  smell  from  a  well-constructed  apparatus. 

Returning  Money.— One  in  Doubt  says :  "  I  should  esteem  it  a  favour  if 
you  could  answer  me  tlie  following: — A  photograph  is  taken  of  a  lady 
and  cdild  ;  the  child,  we  find,  on  developing,  has  moved  ;  the  negative, 
by  accident,  gets  broken.  A  post-card  is  sent  requesting  another 
sitting,  as  it  is  not  satisfactory.  The  husbaod  writes,  saying  his  wife 
cannot  sit  agiin,  heing  nnwell,  and  demands  the  cash  paid  to  lie  re- 
turned, otherwise  he  will  issue  a  County  Court  summons  for  the  same. 
Thi'  query  is.  Is  tlie  photographer  leg.ally  bound  to  return  the  cash  paid  .' 
and,  if  not,  could  the  said  iuoividual,  do  you  think,  recov,.r  the  same  in 
a  County  Court !" — In  all  pioliability,  yes.  The  sitter  jiai  i  for  portraits 
of  lierseif  and  child,  which  you  fail  to  supply  through  no  I'dult  of  hers. 
You  broke  the  negatives  ;  therefore,  if  she  cannot  or  will  not  fit  again, 
you  should  return  the  money  you  received,  ,as  you  are  unable  to  fulfil 
your  part  of  the  contract— supply  the  portraits. 

Copyright.  Crayons. — J.  P.  writes  :  "Will  you  kindly  answer  the  following 
questions? — 1.  How  can  a  jihotograjiher  ascertain,  for  (icrtaio,  whether 
a  photograph  (which  he  is  asked  to  copy)  is  copyriglit,  and  wliat  is  the 
cost  ;  and,  also,  would  he  have  to  sen^l  the  particular  photograjih  any- 
whtre — Copyright  OlHce,  or  elsewhere — lor  iuspection  ?  2.  What  is  the 
))rccess  of  finishing  enlaTgeraents  in  crayons  ;  are  crayons  eniployeil  on 
bromidts  and  carbon  ptiuts  *  also,  what  kind  of  crayon'  arc  used,  where 
can  I  get  them,  and  in  wbat  btiok.  or  article,  can  1  get  information  on 
crayon  finisbing  .'" — In  reply  :  1.  Only  by  searching  the  resist  :r  kept 
at  Stationers'  Hall.  The  siuipltst  way  would  be  to  write  to  the  one 
who  took  thephotographaiicl  ask  the  question.  2.  Crayons  are  employed 
on  bromide  as  well  as  carbon  inints.  No  special  crayons  are  necessary. 
Thosd  fcu]»plied  by  artists'  colourmen,  in  the  ordinary  way,  are  wbat  are 
used.  We  know  of  no  work  now  in  print  dealing  witn  the  subject. 
The  best  way  would  be  to  get  a  few  lessons  from  an  artist  who  does  this 
class  of  woik. 

*,*  Ow  ing  to  our  brief  absence  from  town,  sever.al  comnninicatioDS  for  tlm 
Journal  must  stand  over  till  next  week. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 
■Our  oorFespondence  this  week  is  of  an  unusually  rebellious 
nature.  We  do  not  know  whether  to  ascribe  this  to  the  effects 
of  the  bleak  aud  autumnal  weather,  which  may  easily  be  under- 
stood as  having  a  depressing  and  irritating  effect  upon  photo- 
graphers, or  to  the  possibility  of  our  having  acquired,  we  hope 
rightly,  the  reputation  of  possessing  an  ear  of  sympathy  for  the 
trials  and  troubles  of  our  professional  readers  ;  but  in  the 
complaints  to  which  we  make  reference  below  we  recognise  so 
much  for  which  photographers  may  legitimately  claim 
publicity  in  our  columns,  that  we  have  little  hesitation  in 
giving  them  place.  Shall  we  add,  Of  each  of  the  letters  it  may 
be  said,  as  it  may  be  said  of  many  others  that  we  constantly 
receive,  that  it  is  an  argument  and  a  plea  for  the  establishment 
of  a  central,  representative,  and  effective  body  to  which 
professional  photographers  might  turn  for  support  when  their 
interests  are  unfairly  assailed  1 

•  ♦  » 

First  of  all,  Mr.  C.  A.  Jackson,  photographer,  of  Middleton 
and  2,  Clegg-street,  Oldham,  says,  with  reference  to  the  follow- 
ing letter,  which  he  encloses,  that  it  may  be  of  interest  to  us — 


which  it  is — and  that  he  is  not  in  need  of  "  so  good  a  tip."  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  authors  of  the  letter,  Messrs.  H. 
Boscawent  &,  Co.,  photographic  and  novelty  publishers,  dating 
from  41,  Cyrus-street,  Goswell-road,  London,  E.G.,  ask  for  the 
payment  of  the  tangible  sum  of  10«  ,  in  return  for  which  they 
undertake  to  place  the  photographer  who  parts  with  that  sum 
in  possession  of  an  "  idea."  We  have  only  to  remark  that  tho 
world — yea,  even  the  photographic  world — is  foil  of  "  ideas," 
and  that  many  of  them  are  extremely  dear  at  lOs.  each. 


However,  Messrs.  R.  Boscawent  it  Co.  shall  plead  their  own 
case : — 

"We  are,"  they  say,  "desirous  of  making  arrangements 
with  a  photographer  in  your  town  for  the  working  of  an  idea, 
which  has  met  with  a  very  large  measure  of  success  in  London 
and  other  parts.  Only  one  firm  in  your  town  will  be  furnished 
with  the  necessary  particulars  and  information,  and,  subject  to 
the  conditions  named  below,  we  make  you  the  first  offer.  At 
the  present  time  we  have  not  approached  any  other  photo- 
grapher in  Middleton  with  reference  to  this  matter,  and,  should 
yoa  be  enabled  and  disposed  to  take  it  up,  we  bhall  have  no 
occasion  to  communicate  with  any  one  else  on  the  subject. 
The  work  is  within  the  compass  of  any  professional  photo- 
grapher, and  the  value  of  the  idea  referred  to  chiefly  consists 
in  that  it  creates  a  big  demand  for  photographs.  The  con- 
ditions necessary  to  our  giving  you  the  requisite  instructions 
are  : — 

"  1.  That  you  have,  or  can  obtain  use  of,  half-plate  or 
whole-plate  outfit. 

"  2.  That  you  agree  to  allow  us  10«.  on  every  lOl.  neb  profit. 

"  3.  That  you  remit  us  10s.  previous  to  our  sending  you  the 
necessary  information  and  instructions. 

"  The  reason,  we  may  mention,  for  the  last-named  condition 
lies  in  the  fact  that,  although  the  idea  is,  and  has  been,  most 
remunerative,  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  patented  or  protected  in 
any  way;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  the  carrying  out  of  the 
second  condition  will  be  entirely  a  matter  of  honour  on  your 
part.  We  guarantee  the  work  vgri/  profitable,  and  it  would, 
moreover,  be  a  big  advertisement  for  you,  and  give  you  con- 
siderable advantages  over  any  competing  house.  On  receipt  of 
remittance  for  10s.,  together  with  a  statement  that  you  agree 
to  pay  the  commission  named,  we  will  at  once  place  you  hi 
possession  of  the  fullest  necessary  information  to  permit  of  your 
proceeding  with  the  work,  for  which  no  outlay  of  capital 
beyond  tho  10s.  mentioned  is  necessary.  Unless  we  hear  from 
you  promptly,  we  shall  conclude  that,  for  some  reason  or 
another,  you  are  unable  to  interest  yourself  in  the  matter,  and 
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shall  act  accordingly.     The  possession  or  vise  of  half-plate  or 
■whole-plate  outfit  is  absolutely  essential." 

•  #  • 

Next,  Mr.  Thomas  Pinder,  photographer,  of  100,  Yorkshire- 
street,  Rochdale,  encloses  us  a  circular  which  he  says  was  sent 
to  each  householder  in  his  town  by  a  grocer,  who  has  about 
forty  shops.  Mr.  Pinder  adds  some  observations  about  the 
religious  standing  of  the  grocer  which  it  is  not  necessary  for 
us  to  reproduce;  and  he  also  asks  for  any  remarks  that 
we  might  like  to  make.  We  need  say  no  more  than  this, 
that  some  years  ago  a  tobacconist  of  our  acquaintance  gave 
away  photograph  coupons  with  the  tobacco  he  sold  us,  and 
that  we  experimentally  proved  that  neither  the  tobacco  nor  the 
photographs  were  as  good  as  we  could  have  obtained  in  the 
ordinary  way  elsewhere  by  paying  the  ordinary  prices. 


But  -we  append  the  circular  sent  us  by  Mr.  Pinder.  It  bears 
a  curious  resemblance  to  many  other  circulars  which  we  have 
the  best  reason  for  believing  come  from  a  common  source. 

"  Have  you  a  photograph  of  relative  or  friend  which  is 
constantly  fading  1  Would  you  like  it  enlarged  into  a  beautiful 
portrait  worth  a  couple  of  guineas,  free  of  cost,  for  those  who 

regularly  use Tea.     With  every  quarter  pound  of  tea  we 

give  a  3d.  check.  When  you  have  got  six  shillings'  worth  of 
checks,  bring  them — together  with  your  photograph — to  any 
of  our  branches,  and  in  about  fourteen  days  you  will  receive 
a  beautiful  enlargement,  along  with  the  original  photograph. 
We  have  a  choice  variety  of  frames  suitable  for  these  enlarge- 
ments at  4«.  6d.  each." 


Finally,  a  copy  of  the  British  Almanac  (of  course  no  reader 
will  confuse  this  with  The  British  Journal  Photographic 
Almanac),  published  by  Messrs.  Charles  Letts  &,  Co.,  is  placed 
before  us.  Were  we  reviewing  this  work,  we  should  have 
nothing  but  praise  for  it,  as  it  is  an  admirably  compiled  publi- 
cation. But  we  turn  to  pige  367  of  the  work,  and  we  find  it 
stated  there  that,  in  order  to  increase  the  popularity  of  the 
book,  the  publishers  have  arranged  with  the  photographers 
named  in  a  sabjoined  list  to  supply  gratuitously  a  cabinet-size 
photograph  of  the  owner  of  each  volume.  The  conditions 
governing  the  use  of  an  annexed  coupon  are  then  recited. 


For  reasons  that  we  give  below,  it  might  be  thought  that 
the  list  of  photographers  who  have  agreed  to  take  photographs 
for  nothing  is  a  large  one,  and  embraces  all  the  best  firms 
in  the  profession.  Will  it  be  believed,  then,  that  in  London 
only /our  photographers  have  agreed  to  take  photographs  on 
the  ofi"-«hance  of  thereby  obtaining  subsequent  orders,  and  that 
in  the  whole  of  the  provinces — English  and  Scotch — not  more 
than  forty-six  photographers  have  been  found  possessed  of  the 
same  ambition  ?  We  must  confess  ourselves  disappointed  with 
this  paucity  of  numbers,  for,  turning  back  to  our  issue  of 
September  11,  we  find  that  we  quoted  Messrs.  Letts  as  saying 
that  "the  most  general  opinion  of  the  photographic  profession  " 
was  that  "  the  scheme  should  prove  a  most  excellent  one  from 
the  photographer's  point  of  view  !"  Yet — such  is  man's  in- 
gratitude— only  fifty  photographers  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  scheme !  But  more :  On  September  18  we  quoted 
Messrs.  Letts  assaying  that  they  were  "literally  inundated 
with  applications  from  the  very  first  photographers  throughout 
Cireat  Britain,  and  the  only  difficulty  will  be  to  make  a  selec- 


tion!" So  the  very  first  photographers  oi  Great  Britain 
number  fifty,  and  are  sufficient  to  constitute  an  inundation  1! 
But  we  are  more  merciful  than  Messrs.  Letts,  and  we  therefore 
withhold  the  names  of  these  fifty  photographic  philanthropists. 


IS  THE  RULED-SCEEE^f  SYSTEM  THE  BEST  FOR 
PROCESS  BLOCKS? 

At  the  last  Photo-mechanical  Meeting  of  the  Royal-  Photographic 
Society  a  by  no  means  bad  suggestion  was  made,  namely, 
that  experimentalists  should  give  attention  to  some  of  the  old' 
processes,  such  as  those  by  which  excellent  results  could  be,  and 
were,  produced  in  years  gone  by.  Pretseh's,  for  example,  was 
quoted  as  bsing  deserving  of  notice.  I>uring  the  past  few 
years  great  improvements  have  undoubtedly  been  made  in  the- 
production  of  half-tone  blocks,  but  only  in  one  direction,  the- 
ruled-screen  system.  So  firmly  has  this  method  now  become- 
established  that  few,  if  any,  at  least  of  those  who  work  com- 
mercially, give  any  thought  whatever  to  any  other.  Photo- 
mechanical workers,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  like  photographers 
generally,  are  very  conservative  in  such  matters.  So  long  as 
they  get  good  results  they  seldom  care  to  seek  for  aeything 
superior,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  case  with  the  ruled-screen 
system  of  making  halftone  typographic  blocks. 

Although  excellent  blocks  are  now  produced  by  this  system, 
yet  they  are  open  to  many  objections.  The  uniform,  mechanical, 
net-like  grain  is  very  objectionable  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view.  The  blocks  are  more  difficult  and  costly  to  print,  when, 
the  finest  results  are  required,  than  are  engraved  wood  blocks. 
For  instance,  a  paper,  Ink,  and  printing  that  would  yield  good 
prints  from  ordinary  wood  blocks  will  not  do  at  all,  for  high- 
class  work,  for  process  blocks,  the  relief  is  too  low,  and  the- 
grain  too  fine,  for  rapid  working  in  a  machine,  with  a  medium- 
quality  paper  and  ink.  Greater  skill,  or  rather  a  great  deal 
more  care,  on  the  part  of  the  machine  man,  in  the  "  making 
ready  "  and  the  working  of  process  blocks,  is  necessary  than  is 
the  case  with  engraved  wood  blocks.  It  is  this  that  has  caused' 
some  of  the  best  illustrateds  to  revert  to  Une  blocks  for  so 
many  of  their  portraits. 

Will  that  continue  ?  Will  workers  go  on  trying  to  Improve 
one  process  only,  and  giving  no  heed  whatever  to  any  other 
that  may  ,be  made  available,  and  possibly  with  great  ad- 
vantages in  working  if  the  same  amount  of  skill  and  attention 
were  expended  upon  them  as  has  been  done  in  the  ruled-screen. 
method  1  In  proof  that  other  methods  are  available,  one  has 
only  to  refer  to  back  volumes  of  the  Journal,  or  the  records  of 
the  Patent  Office,  to  be  convinced,  and  our  older  readers  to  be 
reminded,  of  the  fact. 

The  Pretsch  method  was  referred  to  at  the  meeting  just 
referred  to.  This  is  a  swelled-gelatine  method,  in  which  the 
grain,  instead  of  being  a  uniform  mechanical  one,  is  a  discrimi- 
nating one,  more  open  in  the  lights  than  in  the  shadows,  in 
the  deepest  of  which  there  is  practically  no  grain  at  all.  It. 
may  very  well  be  asked  why,  if  this  process  of  five-and-thirty 
years  age  is  now  suggested  as  a  promising  one  at  the  hands  of 
experimentalists,  it  has  been  so  long  in  abeyance.  There  are. 
more  reasons  than  one  why  this  is  the  case.  One  is  that  the 
time  was  not  commercially  ripe  for  it,  the  process  was  "  too 
previous,"  a  demand  did  not  exist  for  it,  though  it  materially 
helped  to  lay  the  foundation  for  that  class  of  work.  Another 
reason  probably  was  that,  at  that  period,  the  properties  and 
characteristics   of   chromated   gelatine   were   not    thoroughly 
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'Understood,  hence  the  results  could  not  be  relied  upon.  As  a 
consequence  the  blocks  were  frequently  inferior  in  quality, 
thus  entailing  delay  and  loes. 

There  is  also  the  Placet  method  of  chemical  graining.  In 
this  method,  as  in  that  of  Pretsch,  the  grain  is  a  discriminating 
-one,  and,  in  the  hands  of  novices,  It  will  probably  yield  more 
uniform  results,  though  not  better  than  Pretsch's  when  the 
principles  involved  in  that  are  thoroughly  understood.  Placet's 
process  seems  to  have  been  completely  neglected  alike  by 
practical  workers  and  experimentalists,  but  why  it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  understand.  It  may,  however,  be  that,  like  some 
other  photographic  processes,  it  was  invented  before  its  time 
commercially,  and,  as  it  was  not  worked,  became  almost 
forgotten. 

There  is  the  Swan  method  of  producing  relief  blocks,  which 
was  patented  by  him  in  1879.  This  is  a  screen  and  a  awelled- 
gelatine  process  combined,  and  it  has  the  advantage  that  the 
original  negative  itself  becomes  the  swelled  and  lined  matrix 
from  which  the  printing  block  is  moulded.  The  process  of 
Swan  is  capable  of  yielding  very  good  results.  It  was  re- 
invented some  years  after  the  patent  had  lapsed,  and  waa 
patented  afresh.  A  limited  company  or  syndicate  waa  formed 
to  work  it,  but  we  believe  the  concern  did  not  prove  a  very 
Sourishing  one.  A  company  was  formed  some  thirty-five  years 
ago,  it  may  be  mentioned,  to  work  Pretsch's  process,  but  it 
proved  a  commercial  failure.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
because  a  company  fails  to  successfully  work  a  process 
commercially,  that  the  process  itself  is  at  fault,  because  the 
failure  may  be  due  to  lack  of  skill  on  the  part  of  its  woikers, 
or,  maybe,  to  want  of  business  tact  in  the  management. 

At  some  future  time  we  may  recur  to  this  subject,  and  point 
out  other  photo-mechanical  processes  that  have  been  neglected 
which  might  profitably  receive  attention,  Inasmuch  as  the 
principles  involved  in  them  are  better  understood  now  than 
when  they  were  first  invented. 


Photogrraplis  of  Flying-  Bullets.— Our  readers  are  doubt- 
less familiar  with  the  wonderful  photographs  by  Professor  0.  Vernon 
Boys,  F.R.S.,  of  flying  projectiles  from  rifles,  &c.  (taken  by  the 
•  electric  spark),  in  which  the  wave  of  air  accompanying  the  bullet 
was  remarkably  clearly  depicted.  Professor  Mach  has  sent  to  the 
Editor  of  La  Nature  a  similar  kind  of  photograph,  taken  by  the 
Professor's  son  by  an  entirely  different  arrangement.  Nature,  last 
week,  contains  an  illustration  of  the  photograph,  and  a  reproduc- 
tion of  a  sketch  of  the  apparatus  by  which  he  "  took  the  photograph 

of  the  bullet  by  using  a  spherical  silvered  glass  mirror The 

bullet  causes  a  sonorous  wave,  by  which  the  Leyden  jar  is  mechani- 
cally discharged  and  produces  the  spark." 


rorms  of  Tubes  for  Aonteren-ray  Work In  La 

Nature  last  week  will  be  found  a  long  descriptive  article  upon  the 
various  forms  to  which,  in  the  process  of  gradual  development,  the 
original  Crookes'  tube  has  been  brought.  No  less  than  thirty-two 
tubes  are  pictured  and  verbally  described.  Nineteen  are  based  upon 
the  utilisation  of  the  direct  action  of  the  rays,  ten  on  the  reflected 
action,  and  three  on  a  combination  of  the  two.  Naturally,  pro- 
minence is  given  to  the  names  of  French  makers,  though  we  find 
two  with  the  name  of  Orookes  appended,  one  with  Wood  and  one 
with  Tompson.  The  "  focus  tube  "  so  much  adopted  in  this  country, 
which  is  usually  associated  with  Mr.  Jackson's  name,  is  neither  illus- 
trated nor  alluded  to  in  the  text.  The  good  work  done  by  the  first- 
named  class  of  tubes  before  the  advent  of  special  forms  is  justly 
noted,  though  it  is  properly  pointed  out  that,  though  the  results 
were  good,  they  were  slow   and  the  sharpness  of  image  was  least. 


The  Wew  Slement  Ziuoium.— The  shareholders  in  the 
Incandescent  Gas  Light  Company  wiU,  no  doubt,  read  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  an  article  by  Mr.  Crookes,  F.R.S.,  the  Editor  of  the 
Chemical  News,  in  that  journal,  describing  a  close  analytical  ex- 
amination of  the  alleged  new  element  lucium,  so  named  by  its 
discoverer.  As  before  described  to  our  readers,  the  discoverer  antici- 
pated that  it  could  be  used  to  make  mantles  for  incandescent  burners, 
and  as  a  new  substitute  entirely,  avoiding  any  infringement  of  the 
Welsbach  patent.  Mr.  Crookes'  examination,  however,  would  teem 
to  show  conclusively  that  lucium  is  practically  a  mixture  of  ytterbium 
with  a  small  amount  of  didymium,  erbium,  and  possibly  some  others 
of  the  rare  earth  metals.  It  may  be  remembered  that  sodium  thio- 
Bulphate  ("  hypo  ")  was  used  for  throwing  down  the  supposed  new 
element,  and  Mr.  Crookes  says  of  this,  "The  error  has  arisen  by 
considering  the  sodium  thiosulphate  separation  as  a  complete  one, 
whereas  yttria  partially  comes  down  if  the  solutions  are  strong  and 
heated. 


Another  Iiost  Chance  for  the  Photogrrapher.— Accord- 
ing to  the  Standard,  a  French  traveller  in  the  Indo-Chinese  region 
has  captured  a  native  savage  of  the  race  called  Moi,  who  is  the 
veritable  missing  link.  He  climbed  trees  like  a  monkey  with  the 
sole  of  his  foot  to  the  tree,  and,  beyond  all,  he  had  a  tail.  M.  Paul 
d'Enjoy,  the  traveller  in  question,  seems  to  have  been  able  to  con- 
verse with  him,  it  is  not  stated  how,  and  he  learnt  that  most  of  the 
Mci's  have  taili^,  but  through  intermarriage  with  ordinary  mortals  the 
appendage  is  not  general.  M.  d'Enjoy  does  not  state  whether  the 
savage  could  wag  his  tail,  nor,  if  afraid,  tuck  it  between  his  legs, 
and  altogether  the  account  is  received  with  incredulity.  What 
appears  to  us  the  gravest  cause  for  doubt  is  the  fact  that,  while  now- 
adays nearly  every  traveller  is  a  "  button-presser,"  we  have  not  a 
single  word  about  a  photograph  of  this  missing  link.  We  may  be 
sure  that,  if  it  should  be  proved  that  these  Mois  really  exist,  the  irre- 
pressible interviewer,  with  camera  in  hand,  wUl  soon  be  at  hia 
heels.  

«  The  Devil's  Slg^nature." — Under  this  heading  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Enyligh  Mechanic  a  violent  controversy  which  is  being 
carried  on  by  a  leading  Roman  Catholic  paper  in  Germany  and  the 
Catholic  Director  Kiinzle,  of  Feldburg,  in  the  Tyrol,  as  to  whether  a 
signature  claimed  to  have  been  made  by  the  devil  can  ever  be 
accepted  as  genuine.  The  newspaper  claims  that  it  is  impossible  to 
secure  a  genuine  signature  of  his  Satanic  majesty.  Kiinzle  retorts 
that  the  paper,  in  making  such  a  statement,  is  untrue  to  Catholic 
teaching  and  traditions,  and  his  point  of  view  is  backed  up  by  the 
Prince  von  Liiwenstein,  the  stated  President  of  the  Catholic  Congress 
of  Germany.  Now,  of  course,  we  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
such  a  controversy ;  but  there  the  signature  is,  and  what  we  would 
ask  is,  What  are  the  photographers  about  that  they  have  not,  by 
guile  or  stratagem,  obtained  a  photograph  of  the  signature  under  dis- 
cussion ?  Surely  there  is  a  fortune  for  the  man  who  can  sell  broad- 
cast through  Europe  cabinet  pictures,  say,  with  the  inscription 
below.  The  Devifs  Signature.  Then  the  illustrated  papers,  what 
would  not  they  offer  for  sole  permission  to  publish  ?  It  is  a  grave 
question  whether  such  a  picture — for  this  signature  with  its  adom-> 
menta  is  a  picture  —would  subject  to  copyright. 


DIGRESSIONS. 
No.  XII. — The  Pictctresciub  and  thh  Bbactiful. 
Thb  picturesque  and  the  beautiful  are  the  chief  materials  on  which 
the  pictorial  photographer  exercises  his  art.  As  "  music  is  the  food 
of  love,"  the  qualities  about  which  I  am  about  to  discourse  are  the 
food  of  the  artist.  The  other  artistic  emotions  (except  the  merry 
ones),  such  as  sublimity  and  terror,  are  perhaps  beyond'  the  power 
of  photographic  expression.  Possibly  the  time  may  come  when  our 
friend  the  scientist  will  supply  us  with  a  louder  thunder  and  a 
more  vivid  L'ghtning ;  we  will  then  endeavour  to  wield  them  with 
pleasure,  and,  who  knows  ?  we  may  reach  the  sublime.  It  ia  to  be 
hoped  that  the  lower  qualities,  from  which  the  exaggerated  imprea* 
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sionist  used  to  draw  his  inspiration — such  as  it  was — the  ugly  and 
sordid,  the  music  hall  and  the  coster,  -will  cease  to  exist  as  a  subject 
for  art  treatment. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  wonder- 
ful one  we  are  now  bringing  to  a  conclusion,  the  relation  of  the 
picturesque  to  the  beautiful  was  a  favourite  subject  with  authors 
who  belaboured  each  other  with  much  amiable  ferocity.  Witness 
Alison  on  Taste;  Burke,  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful;  Knight's 
Analytical  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Taste  ;  Kepton's  Letters  ; 
Price,  on  the  Picturesque;  Gilpin's  Essay  on  Picturesque  Beauty; 
and  many  others.  These  books,  some  of  them  portly  volumes, 
referred  principally  to  landscape  gardening,  but,  to  get  at  where  to 
plant  a  bush,  it  seemed  to  be  necessary  to  review  all  art  from  the 
beginning,  and,  in  desigaing  the  plan  and  elevation  of  a  shed,  it 
appeared  desirable  to  discuss  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt,  the  colonnades  of  Palmyra,  and  the  aqueducts  of  Rome  ; 
therefore  we  have  in  this  field  of  literature  a  good  deal  of  "fine 
confused  reading "  which  I  shall  probably  make  use  of  as  I  go  on. 
I  may,  perhaps,  as  well  mention  that  Downton  Woods  and  the  Hay 
Mill,  near  Ludlow,  known  to  many  photographers,  are  the  result 
of  the  experiments  and  planting  of  John  Payne  Knight,  the  author 
of  the  Inquiry,  who  owned  the  castle  and  estate  about  a  century 
agr. 

It  is  possible  there  are  some  who  are  not  able  to  recognise  much 
diffeience  between  the  picturesque  and  the  beautiful,  and  others 
cdmpromise  the  matter  by  talking  of  the  picturesque  beauty  of  a 
scene.  There  are  few  words  whose  meaning  has  been  less  accu- 
rately determined  than  the  word  "  picturesque,"  and,  in  the  language 
of  America  (which  is  derived  from  the  English),  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  exists  at  all,  certainly  not  with  the  same  spelling.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  picturesqueness  is  a  very  real  and  distinct 
quality. 

The  word  was  originally  applied  to  every  kind  of  scenery  or 
object  which  had  been,  or  might  be,  represented  with  good  effect 
in  a  picture ;  but  it  has  long  since  acquired  a  more  extended  mean- 
ing. Thus  we  have  picturesque  language,  and  many  things  we  now 
call  by  the  name  which  are  quite  unpaintable. 

The  picturesque  has  a  character  not  less  separate  and  distinct 
than  either  the  sublime  or  the  beautiful.  The  difference  between 
the  three  qualities  may  be  broadly  described  as — the  picturesque, 
rough,  or  rugged,  or  irregular ;  the  Deautiful,  graceful ;  the  sublime 
partakes  more  of  grandeur  and  awe,  but  may  be  dismissed  from 
present  consideration  as  not  being  within  the  limits  of  our  art. 

The  words  "picturesque"  and  "beautiful"  would  cover  the  greatest 
and  best  qualities  a  photographer  could  desire  to  get  into  his  pic- 
tures, and  to  have  a  clear  idea  in  the  mind  of  what  these  qualities 
are  and  their  causes  would  be  a  great  help  to  their  attainment. 
We  will  now,  therefore,  attempt  to  throw  together  a  few  ideas  of 
what  picturesqueness  really  is. 

Roughness,  or  ruggedness,  joined  to  irregularity,  are  the  most 
efiicient  causes  of  the  picturesque. 

This  will  appear  clear  if  we  take  a  view  of  those  objects,  natural 
or  artificial,  that  are  allowed  to  possess  the  quality,  and  compare 
them  with  those  which  are  allowed  to  be  beautiful. 

For  instance,  there  has  just  passed  down  the  road  a  family  of 
hoppers ;  it  is  raining  steadily  with  the  persistence  of  an  autumn 
that  follows  a  rainless  spring  and  summer.  The  miserable  father 
and  mother  and  wretched  children  are  a  sad  sight.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  beautiful,  but  they  are  very  picturesque.  As  a 
contrast,  a  charming  young  lady,  adorned  for  her  first  important 
ball,  may  be  beautiful,  but,  even  if  not  charming,  she  could  not  be 
picturesque,  although  she  may  be  very  paintable,'or  make  a  delight- 
ful photograph.  It  must  not  be  understood,  however,  that  misery, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  hoppers,  was  necessary  to  picturesqueness. 
The  most  picturesque  model  I  ever  had  was  certainly  the  most 
jolly- 
Now  for  an  example  from  landscape  architecture.  A  temple  of 
Grecian  design  in  its  perfect  state,  either  in  painting  or  reality,  may 
be  beautiful ;  in  ruin  it  is  picturesque.  Time  usually  converts  a 
beautiful  object  into  a  picturesque  one.  Weather  stains,  lichens, 
partial  incrustations,  mosses,  break  up  uniformity  of  surface,  give  a 


degree  of  roughness  and  variety  of  tint ;  variations  of  weather- 
crumble  stone,  and  give  a  degree  of  ruggedness ;  the  primness  of 
beauty  deserts  the  object,  and  gives  place  to  the  pictureque.  A 
geometrically  planned  garden,  with  smooth  turf,  nice-trimmed  walks- 
and  shrubberies,  may  possibly  be  beautiful,  but  could  never  become 
picturesque  until  it  was  neglected,  overgrown  with  wild  plants  and' 
creepers,  and  ivy  mantled  the  statues  and  fountains. 

Symmetry  and  regularity  accord  with  beauty,  but  are  adverse  to- 
the  picturesque,  and  among  the  causes  of  the  superior  picturesque- 
ness of  ruins,  compared  with  entire-  buildings,  the  destruction  of 
symmetry  is  by  no  means  the  least  powerful. 

The  origin  of  most  of  the  picturesqueness  of  the  world,  from  \he 
humble  cottage  up  to  the  highest  Alps,  is  decay.  It  is  also  the  cause 
of  much  of  the  best  poetry.  The  contemplation  of  death,  and  espe- 
cially the  appioach  of  death,  seems  to  be  eminently  adapted  for  pro- 
ducing that  pleasing  melancholy  which  is  certainly  poetical,  and  seems 
to  have  a  charm  for  most  people.  Poets  dwell  more  on  the  sadness  of' 
parting  lovers  than  on  their  meeting ;  jocund  day  standing  on  the- 
mountain-tops  may  be  occasionally  mentioned'  by  the  poet,  but  he 
touches  the  feelings  with  a  more  thrilling  sensation  when  his  theme- 
is  a  sunset.  Why  people  should  prefer  to  be  touebed  to  "  the  sacred- 
source  of  sympathetic  tears''  as  the  highest  form  of  pleasure,  rather 
than  be 

"  A  happy  soul,  that  all  the  way 
To  heaven  hath  a  summer  day," 

is  too  tremendous  a  question  for  me  to  consider  here,  but  there  can. 
be  no  doubt  it  is  a  fact.  In  our  small  way,  nearly  every  exhibiting 
photographer  found  that  out  for  himself  a  few  years  ago,  or,  unhappy 
thought,  did  he  purloin  the  idea  from  his  neighbour  P  and  we  were 
deluged  with  dying  days,  mellow  eves,  twilight  musings,  rising  mists,, 
and  midsummer  nights.  One  effect  was  that  suitable  quotations  from 
the  poets  were  driven  to  a  premium. 

Now,  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  this  melancholy  movement, 
except  that  we  have  had  too  much  of  it,  not  of  the  true  kind,  but  of 
the  inferior  imitation  ;  indeed,  I  very  heartily  applaud  it.  Any- 
thing that  tends  towards  poetry  in  a  photograph  is  to  be  commended. 
The  difficulty  came  in,  as  usual,  with  the  uninspired  imitators. 
They  seldom  went  to  nature  to  find  poetry  for  themselves,  or  to 
absorb  the  feeling  with  their  own  souls,  they  went  to  find  something 
like  that  subject  of  their  neighbours,  because  they  thought  they 
could  do  it  as  well.  That  mine  was  full  of  nuggets,  but  it  has 
panned  out.  We  want  another  general  subject  now.  Cannot  we 
do  something  with  mid-day  or  even  afternoon?  If  one  or  two 
would  do  something  beautiful  that  looked  easy,  there  would  surely 
be  plenty  of  followers.  Milton  made  as  good  poetry  out  of  L'Alleyrc 
as  II  Penseroso,  though  it  has  always  troubled  me  that  he  gave 
foreign  titles  to  these  two  delightfully  English  poems — an  affectation 
that  has  never  yet  died  out. 

In  photography'it  is  so  difficult  to  be  original,  so  easy  to  "level- 
up,"  or  seem  to  do  so.  Not  only  in  single  pictures,  but  in  whole 
exhibitions,  imitation  is  rampant.  As  it  is  probably  all  for  the  good- 
of  photography,  and  may  possibly,  in  the  future  ages,  lead  to  some- 
thing more  original,  I  am,  indeed,  proud  to  see  my  own  pet  child,  the 
Salon,  imitated  in  every  item  of  outward  dress,  the  cut  and  fashion,, 
even  to  the  numbers  hung  and  the  arrangement  of  bays  they  are 
hung  in,  the  body  but,  unfortunately,  not  the  soul,  by  those  who- 
once  did  not  wish  it  well,  reminding  us  of  Tennyson's  playful  little- 
verses  : — 

"  To  and  fro  they  went. 

Through  my  garden  bower, 
And,  muttering  discontent, 

Cursed  me  and  my  flower, 

"  Then  it  grew  so  tall 

It  wore  a  crown  of  light, 
But  thieves  from  o'er  the  wall 
Stole  the  seed  by  night. 

"  Bead  my  little  fable ; 
He  that  runs  may  read ; 
Most  can  raise  the  flower  now. 
For  all  have  got  the  seed." 
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Bat  I  am  runniog  away  from  my  subject  in  my  usual  reckless 
■way.    It  is  well  I  headed  these  poor  essays  "  Digressions." 

Beauty  is  the  so  much  more  enchanting  and  popular  quality  that 
the  word  "  beautiful "  is  often  wrongly  applied  as  the  highest  com- 
mendation to  whatever  gives  us  pleasure  or  raises  our  admiration,  be 
the  cause  what  it  will.  The  ordinary  human  being  seldom  uses  the 
word  "picturesque,"  it  is  always  beautiful,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  joUy^ 
heavenly,  stunning,  or  one  of  those  slang  terms  that  of  late  years 
have  been  added  to  the  vocabulary  of  the  worshippers  of  the 
beautiful. 

The  power  of  beauty  has  been  the  theme  of  the  poets  for  ages. 
Beauty  has  a  different  effect  on  different  people  ;  the  appearance  of 
things  depends  very  much  on  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  as  also  does 
the  effect.  When  Milton's  Satan  first  saw  the  beauty  of  Eve,  he 
was  struck  "  stupidly  good."  A  good  phrase,  but  the  effect  was  but 
transient.  With  many  people  beauty  consists  of  only  "  what  is 
worn."  Yesterday  I  met  a  daughter  of  Eve  with  a  structure  on  her 
head  made  of  swan's  wings,  set  upright,  with  an  outward  leaning,  a 
sort  of  imitation  of  King  Arthur's  helmet,  on  which  "  the  dragon 
of  the  great  pendragonship  blazed."  However  preposterous  this 
wonderful  construction  appeared  to  others,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  she 
thought  it  beautiful.  Fashion,  even  in  the  worship  of  the  beautiful, 
changes,  and  we  are  almost  compelled  to  acknowledge,  with  the  poet — 

"  There's  no  such  thing  as  that  we  beauty  call : 
It  is  mere  cozenage  all ; 
For,  though  some  long  ago 
Liked  certain  colours  mingled  Bo-and-so, 
That  does  not  tie  one  now  from  choosing  new. 

If  I  a  fancy  take 
To  black  and  blue, 

That  fancy  doth  it  beauty  make." 

II.  P.  Robinson. 


FOREIGN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

Faded  P.O. P.  Prints. — N.  Ley  points  out  that  gelatino- 
chloride  prints  which  have  fad-d  may  be  restored,  to  a  great 
extent,  by  physical  development.  If  mounted,  they  should  be  stripped 
off  the  mounts  by  laying  on  top  of  the  print  a  piece  of  blotting-paper 
soaked  in  water,  which  should  be  kept  constantly  damped.  After 
removal  from  the  mount,  the  print  should  be  soaked  in  water,  and 
the  whole  of  the  mountant  washed  off,  and  the  print  allowed  to  soak 
till  it  is  thoroughly  and  evenly  wet.  If  the  print  has  been  much 
handled,  it  will  be  advisable  to  rub  the  surface  with  benzine  before 
stripping.  The  print  should  be  laid  in  a  clean  dish,  and  flowed  over 
with  a  mixture  of  aristogen,  which  is  an  acid  solution  of  hydro- 
quinone,  and  a  few  drops  of  silver  nitrate  solution  to  which  some 
acetic  acid  has  been  added.  As  soon  as  about  half  the  required 
intensity  is  attained,  the  prints  should  be  washed  and  fixed,  as  they 
dry  rather  darker.  If  the  whites  show  any  tendency  to  deposit,  a 
weak  cyanide  bath  should  be  used  to  clear  them  up. 


Argrentaurum. — A  big  syndicate  has  been  formed  in  the 
States  to  work  Emmens'  process  of  converting  silver  into  gold,  or  a 
metal  similar  in  appearance.  This  recalls  Carey  Lea's  experiments 
with  photo-chloride  of  silver;  and  now  Edison  is  stated  to  have 
produced  a  metal  which  has  the  colour,  weight,  and  ductility,  be- 
sides all  the  other  physical  properties,  of  gold.  Tesla  is  stated  to 
have  attained  the  same  end  by  allowing  the  X  rays  which  were  pro- 
duced from  a  silver  electrode  to  fall  upon  a  silver  plate.  Professor 
Fra  Remeen,  of  the  John  Hopkins  University  of  Baltimore,  has  been 
at  work  on  the  same  subject,  and  is  now  constructing  special  appa- 
ratus for  this  purpose.  It  appears  that  Emmens  has  concerted  his 
silver,  with  a  loss  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  weight,  into  a  metal 
which  is  not  silver  and  is  not  gold,  but  has  all  the  physical  pro- 
perties of  gold.    It  is  said  to  be  a  new  element. 


Society,  La  Soci^t^  Technique  de  TAc^tylSne  et  des  Induatriea  qui 
s'y  rattachent.  The  Prefecture  of  the  J'olice  hai  also  called  a  com- 
mittee of  the  leading  men  in  the  scientific  world,  and  drawn  up  rales 
for  the  manufacture  and  use  of  the  gas.  The  manufacture  can  only 
be  undertaken  by  authority,  and  in  isolated  establishmenta.  like  ex- 

Elosives  of  the  first  class,  and  rules  to  be  obaerved  by  the  workmen 
ave  also  been  drafted.  The  above-mentioned  committee  contained 
such  well-known  names  as  Troost,  Vieille,  Oirard,  Schiitzenberger, 
Moissan,  Levy,  Dumont,  &c. 


A  »ew  Collodion  Paper.  —  Ley  suggests,  in  the 
Photographisches  Archiv,  a  new  method  of  preparing  collodion  paper, 
which  has  the  advantage  of  never  rolling  up  and  never  blisteruig. 
In  a  porcelain  dish,  the  ordinary  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric 
acids,  such  as  is  used  for  making  collodion,  should  be  placed,  and  a 
sheet  of  paper  allowed  to  float  on  it  till  it  has  been  nitrated  through 
half  its  thickness,  the  acid  should  then  be  well  washed  away,  the  wet 
surface  coated  with  solution  of  barium  chloride,  and  again  well 
washed.  Oa  drying,  one  has  a  kind  of  barvta  paper,  which,  when 
coated  with  a  collodio-chloride  emulsion,  will,  on  its  surface,  partly 
enter  into  solution,  and  the  sensitive  film  will  thus  be  firmly  held, 
and  not  be  likely  to  frill,  whilst  the  unaltered  paper  will  prevent  its 
curling.     '  ■  ■ 

Waterproofing:  Wood  and  Card.— A  writer  in  a  Russian 
journal  suggests  the  following  methods  of  making  wood  and  card 
watertight :  1.  Coating  the  wood  with  a  mixture  of  potassium 
bichromate  and  gelatine,  and  exposing  to  light.  2.  Immersing  the 
article  in  a  warm  solution  of  paraffin,  to  which  some  solution  of 
gutta  percha  in  benzole  has  been  added.  3.  Painting  the  wood  with 
a  mixture  of  asphalt  and  gutta  percha-benzole  solutions  and  exposing 
to  light.  4.  Coating  with  a  mixture  of  100  j^arts  of  resin  dissolved 
in  eighteen  parts  of  boiling  nut  oil.  5.  Paintmg  with  a  mixture  of 
caseine,  quicklime,  and  albumen,  well  mixed  together.  After  coating 
with  any  one  of  these  substances,  the  film  should  be  rubbed  down 
with  pumice,  then  painted  with  good  oil  paint,  rubbed  down  with 
pumice,  and  then  varnished. 


A  Kew  Pire  -  proof  Paper  can,  according  to  the 
Correspondenz,  be  made  by  incorporating  ninety-five  parts  of  asbestos 
fibre,  which  have  been  bleached  in  a  solution  of  calcium  perman- 
ganate, and  afterwards  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  with  five  parts 
of  wood  pulp.  The  mixture  is  then  pasted  by  lime  water  and  borax, 
and  spread  in  the  usual  way.  This  paper,  it  is  said,  will  withstand 
even  a  white  heat  without  charring. 


Acetylene. — The  importance  of  this  gas  has  been  fully  recog- 
nised in  France,  and  M,  Reyner  has  incorporated  with  Le  Journal 
ie  petit  Photoffrmhie  le  Journal  de  I' AcHyUne.  The  principal  con- 
structors of  acetylene  generators  have  also  formed  themselves  into  a 


The  X  rays  apaln. — Sehrwald  states  that  not  only  the 
diamond,  but  also  all  amorphous  carbon  and  all  organic  compounds 
rich  in  carbon,  are  very  transparent  to  the  X  ravs ;  further,  that 
the  halogens,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  are  in  the  pure  state  very 
opaque  to  the  X  rays,  and  that  all  chemical  compounds  of  the 
halogens  are  more  or  less  opaque  in  proportion  to  their  percentage 
of  haloid.  Chloroform  and  bromoform  are  extremely  opaque, 
the  latter  even  in  thin  films  casting  as  heavy  a  shadow  as  brass. 
Cyanogen,  on  the  other  hand,  is  rather  transparent.  Carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  are  all  transparent,  and  the  author 
states  that  the  shadows  of  animal  tissue  are  partly  dependent  on  the 
hiemoglobin  and  the  proportion  of  chlorine  that  they  contain. 


Formaldehyde     in     Alkaline      Developers.  —  MM. 

Lumiere  Freres  and  Seyewitz  have  been  testing  the  truth  of  the 
statement  that  formaline  added  to  the  alkaline  developers  acts  as  a 
tanning  agent,  and,  whUst  they  have  confirmed  this,  they  state  that 
its  use  is  accompanied  by  such  deep  colouration  in  the  case  of  pyro, 
di-amidophenol,  hydroquinone,  and  eikonogen,  that  its  use  is  not  to 
be  recommended ;  only  in  the  case  of  para-amidophenol  and  metol 
should  it  be  used.  

A  New  Remedy  for  Bums.— Dr.  Thiery,  of  Paris,  has 
discovered  that  a  saturated  solution  of  picric  acid  is  a  splendid 
rei 

formation 
staining 
boric  acid. 
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Xntensiflcation.— Paul  V.  Janko  has  been  determinining  the 
various  degrees  of  intensity  given  by  the  best  known  iuteasifiers,  and 
has  drawn  up  the  following  table. 


Bleached  in 

Blackened  by 

Ratio  of  Intensity 

Cupric  Bromide 

Metol 

15:14 

Hjdroquinone 

15:13 

tf 

Pyrogallol 

16:  12 

Silver  nitrate 

15:    8 

Mercuric  iodide  (Edwards) 

15  :  10 

Mercuric  Chloride 

Sodium  sulphite 

16  :  14 

Ferrous  oxalate 

15:  13 

Ilydroquinone 

16:12 

tf 

Eyposulphite,  or  with  ammonia 

15:  11 

Ammonia 

15:10 

II 

Ammonia,  the  plate  being  dried 
before  blackening 

15:    8-5 

Ammonium  sulphide 

15:    7 

Uranium 

16:    6 

The  uranium  intensifier  gives  the  greatest  increase,  next  ammonium 
sulphide,  a  result  which  agrees  with  practice. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  AND  COPTEiaHTS. 

The  leading  article  on  the  subject  of  copyrights  that  appeared  a  short 
time  ago  in  these  pages  contains  many  valuable  hints,  which  it  may  be 
useful  to  expand  by  some  personal  experiences,  as  the  subject  is  one  of 
continually  increasing  interest.  A  glance  at  the  illustrated  papers  of  to- 
day and  those  of  a  decade  ago  will  show  that  a  large  number  now 
virtually  owe  their  existence  to  photography  and  photographers.  If 
photography  were  to  become  non-existeut,  or  not  available,  their  func- 
tions would  be  gone  in  the  majority  of  oases,  and  they  would  cease  to 
exist ;  but,  concurrently  with  the  springing  up  of  so  many  new  weeklies 
of  the  class  alluded  to,  their  requirements  in  regard  to  photography  have 
become  more  exacting,  and  so  great  is  the  competition  among  photo- 
graphers, and  so  many  the  non-professionals  who  cater  for  the  Press, 
that  any  one  desiring  to  have  a  share  in  the  work  must  be  alert  to  seize 
his  opportunity  and  use  the  utmost  celerity  in  getting  his  results  into 
the  publisher's  hands.  Personally,  I  may  say  I  have  been  very  success- 
ful in  finding  suitable  subjects,  and  have  received  many  scores  of  copy- 
right fees ;  but  it  is  generally  a  severe  tax  on  the  energies  of  both  myself 
and  staff  to  get  work  through  quickly  enough.  It  will  be  instructive  if  I 
say  that  in  the  majority  of  oases  the  negatives  have  been  taken,  re- 
touched, printed  from,  circulars,  when  necessary,  written  and  litho- 
graphed on  the  premises,  and  all  dispatched  on  the  day  of  taking.  When 
a  subject  is  one  of  passing  interest  only — be  it  of  persons,  things,  or 
places — it  is  of  no  use  sanding  to  the  papers  a  few  days  after  the  event ; 
the  sender  would  be  asked  if  it  happened  before  the  Deluge. 

So  far  as  to  the  business  part  of  this  work.  The  question  of  copyright 
is  next  to  be  considered.  It  will  be  found  that  in  nearly  all  cases  the 
editors  will  treat  photographers  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  liberality,  and 
honesty.  No  one  need  hesitate  to  intrust  a  valuable  picture  to  their 
keeping,  even  though  the  exigencies  of  speed  of  production  may  not  have 
permitted  a  proof  to  be  registered  before  sending  the  picture.  Ordinary 
iKisiness  tact,  however,  will  suggest  that  not  more  than  a  day  should  be 
lost  in  carrying  out  that  essential  formality.  There  really  need  not  be 
any  delay,  for  it  is  so  easy  to  get  a  developed  print  off  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  the  print  sent  with  the  regis- 
tration form  should  be  a  specially  good  one.  Any  print,  however  imper- 
fect, will,  if  necessary,  answer  the  purpose ;  indeed,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  not  absolutely  essential  that  any  print  at  all  should  go,  if  a  sufficient 
description  oould  be  given  of  it ;  but,  actually,  it  is  very  advisable  on  all 
aeoouuts  that  one  should  be  sent.  The  photographer  should  always  have 
ready  at  hand  a  sufficient  supply  of  registration  forms ;  these  he  can 
obtain  by  post  npon  writing  to  the  Registrar,  Stationers'  Hall,  Ludgate- 
hill,  London,  E.G.,  and  enclosing  one  penny  for  each  form,  with  a  suffi- 
cient sum  for  postage.  Judging  from  inquiries  I  have  received,  it  will 
be  news  to  many  photographers  to  know  that  it  is  not  necessary  even  to 
employ  an  agent  or  intermediary  to  conduct  the  registration.  When  a 
form  is  duly  illled  up  with  one  accompanying  photograph,  and  posted  to 
the  Registrar  as  above,  he  will  carry  out  all  the  necessary  formalities, 
and  will  also,  if  reply  postage  be  sent  to  him,  send  a  receipt  for  the  money 


(one  shilling)  needed  for  such  registration — a  receipt  for  the  money,  but 
not  for  the  registration  form  nor  the  photograph. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  the  question  of  piracy,  and  how  to 
act.  Here,  again,  promptitude  is  desirable ;  as  soon  as  an  infringement 
is  discovered,  steps  should  be  taken.  The  matter  should  be  placed  either 
in  the  hands  of  the  Photographic  Copyright  Union,  or  it  should  be  given 
to  a  solicitor  familiar  with  this  branch  of  practice.  A  few  special  ex- 
periences narrated  will  perhaps  be  useful  in  aiding  the  photographer 
interested  to  come  to  a  decision  as  to  which  mode  to  adopt. 

Some  little  time  ago  the  Autotype  Company  found  one  of  their  copy- 
right pictures  pirated.  The  head  of  the  firm  placed  the  matter  in  his 
solicitor's  hands,  and,  in  two  or  three  days,  obtained  heavy  compensation 
— if  I  recollect  rightly,  fifty  pounds — without  going  into  court. 

Again,  Mr.  Whitlock  had  a  case.  I  am  informed  that  he  took  it  to  the 
Photographic  Copyright  Union,  and  they  would  not  do  anything  with  it. 
He  then  put  it  in  the  local  court  and  gained  half  his  case,  appealed  to  a 
higher  court,  and  gained  on  both  counts  he  claimed  on. 

Quite  recently  a  paper,  with  a  very  large  circulation,  pirated  one  of  my 
photographs,  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Li  Hung  Chang  together  at 
Hawarden  Castle  —  one  of  the  most  popular  and  saleable  portraits 
published  for  some  time  past.  Being  a  member  of  the  Union,  I  placed 
the  matter  unreservedly  in  their  hands,  and  signed  a  document 
authorising  them  to  take  any  necessary  steps,  and  undertaking  to  abide 
by  the  decision  of  the  Union  officials  as  to  the  compensation  to  be 
accepted.  (The  Union  specially  recommend  photographers  to  put  all 
copyright  arrangements  in  their  hands,  as  being  more  likely,  by  reason  of 
their  experience,  to  obtain  better  terms  than  the^photographers  themselves.) 
In  my  case,  the  offer  of  compensation  they  received  and  transmitted  to 
me  was  the  sum  of  two  guineas,  out  of  which  would  have  to  come 
solicitor's  charges  and,  for  the  Union,  twenty-five  per  cent  off  the  remain- 
der. They  asked  me  to  wire  if  I  would  accept  it,  or  if  I  wished  them  to 
claim  the  solicitor's  fees  extra.  They  did  not  suggest  anything  farther, 
nor  say  they  thought  more  could,  or  should,  be  obtained ;  hence  the  case 
may  be  considered  a  typical  example  of  the  extent  to  which  country 
photographers'  interests  are  looked  after  by  the  Union.  Although  I  had 
undertaken  to  abide  by  their  decision,  I  could  not  but  try  to  urge  them  to 
do  something  better,  and  I  wired  that  the  offer  was  absurd,  and  that 
several  legitimate  users  had  paid  me  six  guineas  for  permission.  I  also 
wrote  to  the  same  effect,  and  that  fifty  guineas  was  a  just  claim,  and  a 
hundred  none  too  much,  I  pointed  out  that,  if  a  captured  thief  escaped 
by  simply  paying  the  value  of  the  goods  he  had  stolen,  the  enforced  pay- 
ment could  not  be  called  a  punishment,  and  that  I  understood  the 
Union  wished  to  stop  piracy  by,  inter  alia,  punishing  pirates. 

Eventually,  after  further  parley  and  letters,  the  Committee's  decision 
was  wriiten  to  me  by  the  Secretary :  "  The  matter  has  been  laid  before 
my  Committee,  and  they  are  of  opinion  tJiat,  under  the  circumstaruies  " 
(note  this  exptes=ion,— G.  W.  W.)  "  that  the  amount,  101.  in  cash,  is 
adequate  compensation.  Please  let  us  have  your  confirmation  of  this  per 
return,  and  cheque  for  101.,  less  the  Union's  commission  sluill  be  sent." 
I  wired  acceptance,  and  wrote  complaining  very  strongly  of  the  most 
inadequate  sum  they  had  obtained,  which,  I  stated,  I  had  accepted  as  I 
had  no  other  option.  They  demurred  to  this  remark.  I  leave  it  to  my 
readers  to  say,  after  perusing  the  following  extract  from  a  document  the 
Union  sent  for  my  signature  at  the  outset,  whether  I  was  not  right : 
"  I  agree  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Union  and  their  solicitor 
for  settlement  upon  iuch  termt  as  they  think  reasonable." 

As  the  Union  take  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  compensation  obtained 
by  their  agency,  I  received  seven  and  a  half  guineas,  which  is  just 
twenty- five  percent,  more  than  legitimate  uses  paid — a  sum  so  extremely 
inadequate  that  I  pointed  out  to  them  that  it  was  a  direct  incitement  to 
future  piracy. 

It  will  be  asked.  What  was  meant  by  "under  the  oircumstanoes?" 
They  were  :  First,  an  admission  by  the  pirate  that  my  picture  had  been 
used ;  secondly,  an  explanation  that  tlie  manager  of  the  paper,  who 
looked  after  this  part  of  the  work,  was  away  at  the  time  ;  third,  that  they 
paid  copyright  fees  regularly,  and  would  have  done  so  in  this  case  when 
the  time  came  (!) ;  fourth,  they  accidentally  omitted  to  put  my  name  under 
the  picture,  but  oould  easily  remedy  that  by  mentioning  it  in  a  future 
number ;  lastly,  they  said  my  maximum  fee  was  two  guineas,  the  only 
proof  of  which  statement  they  gave  to  the  Union  being  a  two  years'  old 
quotation  of  mine  for  a  set  of  my  copyright  pictures,  .that  had  then  had 
their  day,  of  some  quite  different  subjects.  Not  one  word  of  explanation 
why  they  had  not  as^ked  permission  to  use  the  picture.  The  reason  of  this 
is  obvious  when  I  point  out  that  a  woodcut  had  been  made  of  my  photo- 
graph, and  in  it  the  figures  were  placed  closer  together,  and  the  lower 
portion  cut  away,  a  sort  of  thing  that  might  readily  escape  discovery. 
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Now,  as  it  i^  quite  possible  the  Photographic  CopyriRht  Union  may  have 
something  to  say  iu  this  mitter,  it  will  be  an  excellent  opportunity  lor 
them  to  sho»  that  piracy  compensation  plum^  are  not  oonfinsd  to  the 
London  members  of  the  Union,  and  to  answer  two  nuestions  to  which  no 
one  would  be  more  pleased  (and  surprised)  to  see  an  affirmative  reply 
than  I  should. 

1.  H*ve  any  provincial  photographers  obtained  Urge  compensations 
through  the  Union?  If  so,  what  are  their  names?  I  do  not  ask  for 
amounts,  that  might  be  a  private  matter,  but  not  so  the  names. 

2.  Have  they  any  example  of  one  of  their  London  members  being 
satisfied  with  the  net  sum  of  twenty  five  per  cent,  extra  as  compensation 
for  a  piracy  of  a  valuable  copyright  picture  (siy  on^  tor  which  the  papers 
have  paid  them  over  5/.  each  for  use)  of  a  copyright  of  a  subject  im- 
portant enough  to  be  talc^n  by  three  papers  at  once  for  the  same  week- 
end issue  (a  most  excep'.i  mal  thing,  as  any  one  who  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  subject  of  my  article  is  aware)  ? 

Finally,  I  may  be  asked,  What  my  advice  is  to  country  photographers 
as  to  hoJV  to  proceed  in  case  of  piracy?  I  prefer  to  leave  the  above- 
recited  facts  to  speak  for  themselves,  first  pointing  out  t)iat  the  Photo- 
grapliic  Copyright  Uoion  will  not  take  any  case  whatever  into  court  abaut 
the  result  of  which  they  feel  a  doab; ;  it  is  obvious,  that  when  they  decide 
to  take  a  case  up,  it  would  be  morally  certain  to  succeed  if  the  law  has 
to  be  invoked.  It  should  further  be  remembered  that  they  tike  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  all  compemation  obtainel  without  going  into  court,  and 
thirty-th.-ee  and  a  third  off  the  net  result  if  they  do  go  suicesstuUy  into 
court.  My  own  opinion  is  very  strong  as  to  whether  or  no  I  should  use 
the  Union ;  but,  as  I  miy  be  biissed,  I  do  not  give  it  utterause.  I  would 
have  preferred  to  publish  my  correspondence  with  the  Uaion  verbaUm  in 
these  pages,  but  the  Union  Committee,  on  being  ask°d  if  they  were 
willing,  objected  to  the  publication. 

Iu  conclusion,  I  may  add  another  question.  At  the  Ganeral  Meeting 
the  President,  rebutting  the  accusation  that  the  Uaion  existed  for  the 
benefit  of  a  London  clique,  said  that  ssventy-five  percent,  of  the  compen- 
sation was  obtained  for  pro7inoial  members.  Will  lie  say  that  these 
members  do  not  number  more  than  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  total 
memberfhip ;  for,  it  they  do  exceed  that  proportion,  the  argument 
would  go  against  the  Union. 

G.  Watmouqh  Webster,  F.C.S.,  F.B.P.S. 


THE  THEOEY  OF  DEVELOPMENT. 
II. 
I  NOW  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  theory  of  development  proper, 
that  is,  the  action  of  the  developing  solution  in  forming  the  visible  image, 
and,  though  it  is  not,  strictly  spaaking,  a  part  of  the  subject,  we  shall 
have  to  glance  briefly  at  the  various  theories  of  the  action  of  light  in  pre- 
paring the  way  for  development. 

Ml.  A.  D.  Pretzl  has  recently  referred  to  an  article  of  mine,  published 
in  1870,  in  which,  while  I  attributed  a  purely  chemical  action  to  alkaline 
pyro,  silver  development,  or,  as  we  now  term  it,  "  physioal,"  was,  partly  at 
least,  ascribed  to  electrical  action.  When  that  article  was  written,!  was,  as 
I  am  now,  strongly  of  opinion  that,  if  our  knowledge  were  only  wide  enough, 
we  should  find  a  purely  chemical  explanation  for  every  single  point  iu 
connexion  with  the  action  both  of  light  and  development ;  bat  at  that 
time,  although  the  action  of  alkaline  pyro  seemed  to  me  clear  enough, 
the  deposition  of  the  silver  on  the  film  in  physical  development  did  not 
seem  to  mo  explicable,  except  on  the  supposition  of  some  eltotricil  attrac- 
tion resulting  from  the  action  of  light ;  or,  in  other  words,  I  recognised, 
or  thought  I  did,  two  distinct  effects,  the  one  chemical,  the  other  physical. 
Perhaps  nos  I  can  agree  with  Mr.  C.  H.  Bothamley  that,  when  an  experi- 
menter comes  to  a  problem  he  cannot  understand,  he  attributes  it  to 
electrical  action. 

There  are  supporters  of  both  the  chemical  and  physioal  theories,  either 
or  both  of  which  may  be  correct,  for  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  may 
be  two  distinct  effects  produced  by  light ;  but,  though  at  the  period  l 
gpeak  of  the  physical  theory  was  the  more  generally  propounded,  I  think 
of  late  years  the  tendency  is  ratbcr  in  the  dureotion  of  the  chemical,  the 
immediate  action  of  light  being  held  to  result  in  a  partial  decomposition 
of  the  silver  haloid,  instead  of  an  electrical  or  molecular  disturbance  of 
the  particles. 

So  far  as  chemical  development  is  concerned,  there  seems  little  reason 
to  go  beyond  a  purely  chemical  explanation  of  alltho  phenomena,  since 
the  supposed  formation  of  a  sub-haloid,  whether  it' be  possible  to  isolate 
it  or  not,  mests  every  requirement  of  the  case.  That  the  subsequent 
action  of  the  developer  is  to  completely  eliminate  the  halogen  scarcely 


requires  demonstration,  and  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  that  purely- 
chemical  act  wonld  certainly  leem  to  be  more  probably  ohemical  tbsD 
physical;  but,  when  we  torn  to  the  alternative  methol  of  deTelopmeat, 
io  which  the  original  haloids  are  left  intact,  and  the  imige  i»  fortnea  at 
the  expense  of  the  developer,  or,  at  least,  of  the  free  nitrate  of  silver, 
which  practically  forms  pirt  of  the  developer  when  it  is  ia  aotioa,  tbere 
has  long  appeared  to  be  a  difliouUy  in  accounting  for  tin  deposition  of 
the  metal  only  on  those  part*  of  the  film  where  the  light  hw  aoted  with- 
out having  reoourse  to  some  el-jotrioal  or  other  physioal  form  of  attraction . 
Of  these  the  electrical  always  appeared  to  me  the  more  reasonable,  for 
some  of  the  earlier  hypotheses,  baaed  npon  molecular  "  dioturbanoea " 
and  "  vibrations,"  were,  I  venture  to  think,  fantastic,  it  not  abrard,  in 
their  conceptirm.  For  inetanee,  one  theorist  likened  the  exposed  film 
to  a  tray  of  pebbles  varying  in  size  according  to  the  degree  of  iiolation, 
the  whole  in  a  state  of  rapid  vibration,  a'ter  the  style  of  cinder-sifting, 
and  the  metallic  silver  in  the  act  of  deposition  from  the  developer  waa 
supposed  to  be  in  the  form  of  fine  sand,  When  this  shower  of  "  sand  " 
fell  upon  the  tray  of  vibrating  "  pebbles,"  it  was  shaken  down  into  tlia 
interstices,  a  greater  quantity  finding  its  way  between  the  larger  pebbles, 
where  the  light  had  ajted  most  powerfully,  and  soon,  in  proportion  to  tbe 
variations  in  size,  thus  forming  the  gradations  of  the  picture.  The  idea, 
was,  no  doubt,  ingenious,  but,  at  the  same  time,  rather  comical. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  1  last  saw  the  article  which  I  have  referred  to ;  bat, 
speaking  from  memory,  I  think  I  based  my  idea  of  electrical  attraction 
upon  some  experiments  alleged  to  have  been  successfully  made  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Samerville  and  Morichini,  but  repeated  with  negative  results  hy 
others.  In  these  experiments  fine  needles,  one-half  of  their  length 
covered  with  opaque  cardboard,  were  exposed  to  sunlight  under  blue  glass 
and  also  to  the  blue  rays  of  the  spectrum,  when  they  became  magnetic, 
the  expoced  portions  forming  the  positive  pole.  It  appeared  to  me, 
failing  any  other  explauatioa  of  the  phonomenon,  that  some  such  action 
would  serve  to  account  for  the  deposition  of  tbe  reduced  silver  of  tbe 
developer  upon  those  portions  of  tbe  film  that  had  been  impressed  by 
light,  but  I  am  fre»to  admit  that  I  should  have  much  preferred  to  have 
found  a  chemieal  explanation. 

At  the  time  I  wrote,  and  indeed  nntil  I  saw  the  passage  quoted  in  Mi. 
Haddoa's  recent  piper,  the  hydrogen  theory  of  wet-plate  development 
published  in  Brande  and  Taylor's  ChemUtry,  was  quite  unknown  to  me 
but,  looking  at  the  question  from  that  point  of  view,  I  do  not  think  it  is- 
at  all  impossible  to  reduce  even  "physical"  development  to  a  pardy 
chemical  process  and  to  dispense  entirely  with  all  ideas  of  electrical 
disturbance  or  attraction.  By  this  I  mean  that  I  think  I  can  at  any  rata 
partly  see  the  way  to  explain  how  the  rednced  silver  is  chemically 
deposited  on  the  exposed  portions  of  the  film,  though  I  am  far  from 
claiming  that  my  suggestion  forms  anything  Uke  a  complete  solution  of 
the  difficulty.     It  ii,  in  fact,  offered  only  as  a  suggestion. 

We  start  with  the  idea  that  the  action  of  light  is  to  reduce  the  iodide 
or  bromide  of  silver  to  the  state  of  sub-iodide  or  sub-bromide.  In  tbe 
presence  of  excess  of  silver  in  the  wet  plate,  the  Uberated  halogen  will 
be  taken  up  by  the  free  silver,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  dry  plate,  by  some 
other  absorbent,  which,  as  Mr.  Haddon  has  pointed  out,  is  absolutely 
esseutial  to  the  formation  of  a  developable  image.  In  the  ca«e  of  a 
wot  plate,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  liberated  halogen  is  instantly 
soized  by  the  free  silver  in  and  on  the  surface  of  the  film,  with  the  result 
tliat  fresh  iodide  or  bromide  of  silver  is  formed,  and  this  may  be  partly 
mixed  with  the  sub- iodide  or  sub-bromide  if  the  film  be  rich  in  silver,  or, 
more  probably,  it  will  be  formed  on  the  surf  ace,  to  which  it  U  attracted 
by  the  layer  of  silver  solution.  W.  B.  Bolton; 


OUTSIDE  STUDIO  WOKK. 
YI. 


In  previous  articles  I  have  referred  to  a  few  of  what  may  be  termed 
uuusual  classes  of  subjects  a  photographer  has  to  deal  with,  and  the 
accomplishment  of  which  requires  the  use  of  other  than  ordinary  kinds  of 
apparatus. 

There  is  another  class  of  subject  which  at  first  sight,  to  some 
operators,  miy  appear  easy  enough  in  accomplishing,  but  which,  on 
fully  thinking  over,  tntails  some  risk  of  failure,  provided  no  previous 
experience  has  been  acquired  at  similar  work.  I  refer  to  the  photo- 
graphing of  the  launching  of  ships.  No  doubt  there  are  many  instances 
where  such  is  capable  of  being  executed  without  any  serious  troable  or 
liability  to  failure,  such  as  where  every  facility  is  afforded  a  photographer 
beforehand  for  undertaking  the  work  in  well-appointed  shipyards;  andv 
when  this  o.!cars  in  coujunation  with  a  light  that  suits  the  oooasion,  both 
in  direction  and  brilli^uioy,  the  function  is  generally  one  that  affords 
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mnoli  pleasure  to  a  photographer;  but  how  often  does  it  happen  that  such 
favourable  circumstances  fall  to  the  lot  of  an  operator?  There  are 
launches  and  launches,  and  there  are  ship  yards  that  are  so  situated  as  to 
make  it  almost  impossible  to  work  other  than  directly  in  the  eye  of  the 
snn,  or  up  against  even  a  very  poor  light.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man,  and,  in  the  launching  of  ships,  a  photo- 
grapher has  little  or  no  choice  in  the  matter  but  to  select  the  most 
convenient  spot  he  can,  and  trust  to  luck  for  the  light.  I  have  said  there 
are  launches  and  launches  ;  by  this  I  mean  there  are  a  class  of  launches 
of  which  the  general  public  and  thousands  of  photographers  have  no 
absolute  knowledge  or  experience  of.  I  do  not  now  refer  to  the  commonly 
understood  idea  of  launching  a  vessel,  by  means  of  allowing  her  to  glide 
gracefully  down  the  way  until  she  reaches  her  native  element.  When 
inch  a  launch  takes  place,  there  is  plenty  of  time  and  opportunity  for  a 
cool-headed  operator  to  act  with  caution  on  some  well-thought-out  plan, 
such  as  the  previous  selection  of  the  exact  spot  the  hull  should  occupy 
when  the  shutter  is  set  free.  These  may  be  properly  termed  slow 
launches,  and,'with  ordinary  precautions,  offer  no  insuperable  difficulty 
in  accomplishing.  There  is  another  class  of  launches,  however,  which 
it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  photograph  for  many  years  back,  to  accomplish 
which  successfully  calls  for  at  least  some  experience  in  this  particular 
kind  of  work,  for  the  entire  opteration  of  launching  such  vessels  is  quite 
different  from  the  sending  a  vessel  slowly  down  the  ways  into  the  water  ; 
and  any  one  who  has  never  seen  the  kind  of  launching  I  refer  to  cannot 
possibly  form  anything  like  an  idea  of  the  enormous  speed  or  velocity 
vessels  are  made  to  take  the  water.  I  refer  to  the  launching  of  large 
and  small-sized  vessels  broadside  into  the  water,  an  example  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  Strand  Magazine  for  September,  1896.  The  launching 
of  vessels  broadside  into  the  water  is,  of  course,  only  resorted  to  in 
situations  when  there  is  no  room  to  send  them  down  the  ways  end  on ; 
but  it  is  a  very  common  practice  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  especially  at 
Paisley,  on  the  Cart,  and  in  several  instances  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde 
Canal,  such  as  at  Kirkintilloch,  where  steamers  of  considerable  dimensions 
are  regularly  built  and  launched  in  this  manner.  An  operator  who 
imagines  that  there  will  be  ample  time  to  study  well  the  appearance  of  a 
hull  in  the  act  of  being  sent  into  the  water  broadside,  will  certainly  stand 
aghast  and  look  very  foolish  when  he  finds  the  whole  thing  over  before  he 
has  time  to  release  his  shutter.  The  first  time  I  was  face  to  face  with 
work  of  this  kind,  I  was  told  that  I  would  not  have  any  time  to  come  and 
go  on,  so  fast  did  the  large  hulls  travel  into  the  water,  but  I  certainly  had 
no  conception  of  the  enormous  velocity  with  which  a  ship  is  made  to  jump 
from  dry  land  into  the  stream.  Jumping  is  the  most  suitable  expression 
I  can  find  to  convey  anything  like  an  idea  of  the  speed  of  the  operation 
to  my  readers. 

In  the  illustrations  referred  to  as  published  in  the  Strand  Magazine, 
when  I  photographed  the  launching  of  this  large-sized  steamer  broadside 
on  into  the  River  Cart,  I  can  safely  assert  that  a  period  of  not  more 
than  three  seconds  was  allowed  to  transpire  between  the  time  the  dagger 
was  withdrawn  and  the  hull  struck  water.  The  speed  with  which  this 
huge  mass  jumped  into  the  water  was  simply  appalling.  No  one  could 
conceive  it  without  having  had  previous  experience  of  similar  launches, 
whilst,  from  a  spectacular  point  of  view,  it  is  grand  in  the  extreme,  clouds 
of  spray  being  driven  as  high  as  the  housetops.  I  had  occasion  to 
photograph  one  of.  these  launches  at  Kirkintilloch  about  a  month  ago, 
and  I  think  they  were  jumping  them  in  faster  than  ever. 

The  speed  being  so  great,  it  stands  to  reason  every  preparation  must  be 
made  beforehand,  and  the  lens  focussed  on  the  exact  spot  in  the  water 
which  the  hull  is  likely  to  occupy;  here,  again,  mistakes  are  almost 
certain  to  follow  a  want  of  experience.  The  first  launch  of  this 
description  I  had  to  photograph  showed  me  plainly  that  the  hulls  don't 
jump  so  far  into  the  stream  as  any  one  would  imagine,  and  the  liability 
of  choosing  a  position  too  near  the  middle  of  the  stream  for  the  hull  to 
strike  at  is  very  likely  to  happen  if  the  operation  has  not  been  previously 
witnessed.  The  true  point  where  these  hulls  strike  the  water  is  much 
nearer  the  bank  upon  which  they  are  built  than  jnany  would  imagine. 
It  is  here  they  strike  first  with  such  frightful  velocity,  throwing  up 
immense  sheets  of  water  that  often  rise  over  the  decks,  and  which  is  by 
the  roll  or  force  of  contact  driven  into  immense  clouds  of  spray.  After 
the  first  impact  with  the  water,  the  huge  mass,  for  just  a  moment,  takes 
a  diving  motion,  then  as  quickly  recovers  again  with  a  rolling  motion, 
and  finally  settles  down  motionless  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  the 
whole  thing  being  over  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  totally 
unlike  the  slow  graceful  motion  of  an  ordinary  launch  end  on.  Such 
launches  as  I  am  referring  to  call  for  a  cool  head  and  certain  preparations 
beforehand,  such  as  the  arranging  for  the  signal  being  given  to  stand  by 
already  at  the  supreme  moment,  when  the  final  dagger  is  withdrawn. 


When  this  is  given,  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose,  and  by  this  time,  the 
shutter  ought  to  have  been  set,  and  the  door  of  the  dark  slide  withdrawn, 
the  plate  being  free  for  ezpoEure.  In  other  cases  I  have  had  to  execute 
launches  of  this  kind,  where  the  supreme  moment  consisted  in  the 
cutting  of  a  strand  by  a  sharp  axe.  In  this  instance,  a  gleam  of  the  steel 
as  it  rises  in  the  workman's  arms  is  seen,  then  a  thud  and  a  cut,  and  the 
monster  mass,  uncontrolled,  leaps  into  the  water  in  a  single  second.  It 
is  in  work  of  this  kind  that  the  benefit  of  absolutely  sound  practical 
apparatus  is  seen.  I  am  far  from  decrying  the  use  of  any  shutter  that 
is  constructed  with  a  flexible  blind,  for  I  know  quite  well  that  such  handy 
shutters  have  done  good  work,  and  are  very  convenient,  but  I  know 
likewise  that  I  can  point  to  failure  clearly  attributable  to  such  fogging  an 
extremely  sensitive  plate,  through  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  door  of 
the  dark  slide  having  to  be  withdrawn  for  a  long  time,  leaving  no 
protection  to  the  plate,  but  the  blind  of  the  shutter.  "  Once  bitten, 
twice  shy,"  is  an  old  but  very  true  saying,  and  so  I  never  think  of 
trusting  a  fast  plate  to  a  shutter  that,  in  any  sense,  is  liable  to  a  pinhole, 
or  to  pass  light  in  any  way.  These  remarks  apply  also  to  cameras,  and 
especially  the  bellows  and  fronts  of  the  same.  AH  apparatus  must  be  in 
perfect  condition  to  permit  of  a  very  fast  plate  being  exposed  for  a 
lengthened  time  of  uncertainty  inside  the  camera,  waiting  the  moment  of 
exposure  ;  if  there  is  any  weak  point  about  the  bellows,  camera,  lens 
fittings,  or  shutter,  I  know  of  no  greater  test  than  to  expose  a  plate 
inside  such  for  say  fifteen  minutes,  when  the  apparatus  is  fitted  up  in 
strong  sunlight  outside.  I  am  aware  there  are  innumerable  cases  where 
the  cap  of  the  lens  may  be  utilised  to  protect  a  plate  when  the  shutter 
alone  stands  between  such  and  the  daylight,  or  a  good  felt  hat  may  be 
made  to  do  duty  in  this  matter,  but  in  work  of  the  kind  I  am  referring  to, 
even  such  an  act  as  the  removing  of  a  cap  from  the  hood  of  a  lens  is  not 
to  be  thought  of,  for  an  operator  should  have  positively  nothing  to  do  but 
release  the  shutter.  "  Funk  "  is  a  word  vulgarly  used  sometimes  in  con- 
nexion with  photography,  but  I  often  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it  going 
about  these  times,  and  the  best  means  I  know  of  avoiding  it,  is  to  have 
nothing  to  get  into  a  funk  about.  In  this  class  of  work,  however,  it  is 
very  liable  to  happen  if  the  most  complete  and  simple  arrangements  are 
not  all  made  beforehand.  T.  N.  Abmstrono. 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL  NOTES. 


In  the  making  of  a  suitable  negative  for  the  half-tone  process  the  so- 
called  "  cutting,"  or  clearing,  is  largely  resorted  to  in  wet-collodion  work 
by  the  mosc  practical  operators,  and  especially  by  those  operators  whc 
follow  American  methods,  and  much  of  the  sharpness,  cleanliness,  and 
vigour  of  American  half-tone  work  is  due  to  this  operation. 

In  brief,  the  operation  of  "cutting  "  is  the  application  of  a  solution  of 
iodine  after  the  fixing  and  washing  of  the  plate,  and  following  up  the 
iodine  with  a  weak  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  It  will  be  seen  from 
subsequent  remarks  that  the  two  solutions  can  be  combined,  but  in  any 
case  the  principle  is  the  same,  the  silver  in  the  film  is  converted  into 
the  state  of  iodide,  in  which  condition  it  is  readily  attacked  by  the  cyanide 
in  the  parts  where  the  deposit  is  weakest. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  action  is  one  of  reduction,  and  that 
the  general  density  of  the  plate  is  weakened.  Such  would  be  the  case  if 
we  were  dealing  wit^'  ordinary  negatives  taken  without  the  screen,  but  in 
a  negative  consisting  of  half-tone  dots  the  action  of  the  iodo-cyanide  is  a 
distinct  improvement,  without  any  disadvantage  whatsoever.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  operation  would  be  of  little 
avail  unless  followed  by  intensification.  This  may  seem  strange  to  those 
unacquainted  with  the  practice  of  half-tone  negative  making,  as  it  appears 
very  like  taking  away  part  of  the  silver  deposit  by  one  operation  and 
replacing  it  by  another.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  What  happens 
is  that  we  remove  the  deposit  from  a  part  where  it  is  not  wanted,  and 
build  up  a  fresh  deposit  where  it  is  wanted. 

To  fully  understand  the  reason  for  the  practice,  a  screen  negative 
should  be  examined  under  a  microscope  or  powerful  glass  after  develop- 
ment. It  will  then  be  seen  that  the  dots  consist  of  little  heaps  of  silver 
granules ;  in  the  centre  of  the  dot  the  granules  lie  thickest  and  form 
absolute  density,  but  towards  the  edge  there  is  a  gradual  separation  of  the 
granules,  forming  a  sort  of  fringe  of  imperfect  density  round  the  opaque 
part  of  the  dot.  Scattered  granules  will  also  be  seen  over  the  parts 
between  the  dots,  where  there  should  be  transparency,  these  stragglers 
really  forming  a  veil.  Now,  the  result  of  the  iodo-cyanide  application  is 
to  remove  this  fringe  and  veil,  and  thus  the  dots  are  very  much  sharpened, 
whilst  the  spaces  around  them  are  rendered  exceedingly  transparent.  It 
will  be  well  understood  that  any  intensification  that  follows  can  neither 
veil  the  clear  spaces  nor  enlarge  the  dots,  but  will  rather  increase  the 
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•opacity  of  an  already  fairly  opaque  dot,  and  especially  the  opacity  at  the 
edges,  so  giving  the  effect  of  sharpness. 

For  photo-etching  and  photo-lithographic  printing  processes,  where 
the  parts  representing  the  whites  of  the  picture  have  to  be  washed  away 
from  the  print,  this  sharpness  is  very  essential  for  securing  clean  and 
Tigorons  work.  In  the  enamel  process  keen-edged  dots  and  clear  spaces 
■axe  indispensable  qualities  of  the  negative,  without  which  the  process 
bristles  with  diffionlties.  Thus  the  importance  of  the  operation  of 
'"  cutting  "  in  negative-making  cannot  be  under-estimated,  and  some  hints 
on  the  practice  of  it  w  ill  not  be  out  of  place. 

There  is  only  one  possible  way  of  making  up  the  iodine  solatlon,  and 
that  is  to  take  one  grain  of  iodine  and  two  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium 
to  each  ounce  of  water;  iodine  being  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  the 
addition  of  potassium  iodide  is  necessary  to  bring  about  perfect  solution. 

The  potassium-cyanide  solution  should  be  one  in  forty  as  a  stock 
strangth,  a  little  being  taken  and  diluted  to  suit  the  character  of  the 
negative. 

Those  who  prefer  to  have  the  two  solutions  combined  should  make 
them  up  separately  as  above,  then  take  a  third  bottle  of  pint  capacity, 
«nd  pour  into  it  fifteen  ounces  of  water.  Add  to  this  sufficient  of  the 
iodine  solution,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  water  assumes  a  sherry  colour  ; 
then  add  the  cyanide  a  little  at  a  time  until  the  solution  is  decolourised. 

A  method  of  working  which  is  sometimes  prefcrred,[beoau3e  giving  more 
control  over  the  "cutting  "  solution,  isto  keep  the  iodine  and  the  cyanide 
in  separate  dropping  bottles,  and  make  up  the  dilute  combined  solution 
in  a  measure  at  the  time  of  development. 

It  is  a  moot  point  whether  the  "  cutting "  shonld  be  done  before  Of 
after  intensification,  but  the  most  general  practice,  especially  in  using  the 
-copper  intensifier,  is  to  apply  the  iodo-cyanide  after  intensification, 
according  to  the  following  routine. 

The  negative  is,  after  fixing  and  washing,  bleached  with  the  copper 
•bromide  solution,  and  then  blackened  with  nitrate  of  silver.  It  can  a'' 
this  stage  be  determined  by  examination  with  a  magnifier  what  amount 
•of  "  cutting  "  is  required.  If  the  iodine  is  used  separately,  it  is  flowed 
over  after  the  plate  has  been  well  washed.  It  is  not  necessary  to  allow 
<the  iodine  to  act  until  the  whole  of  the  image  is  converted  into  iodide  of 
■silver.  As  soon  as  there  appears  a  greenish-blue  tinge  in  the  shadows, 
>the  treatment  with  iodine  is  stopped  and  the  plate  well  rinsed,  after 
which  the  cyanide  solution  is  flowed  on.  The  action  on  the  light-coloured 
image  can  be  watched  by  holding  the  negative  over  some  dark  object,  the 
bottom  of  the  washing  tank  being  usually  black  enough  for  the  purpose. 
A  further  good  washing  follows,  and,  if  the  negative  seems  nearly  right  in 
•density,  a  solution  of  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  of  the  strength  one  in 
twenty  is  flowed  over.  This  gives  intense  blackness  to  the  dots,  and, 
■though  its  use  may  be  dispensed  with,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  negatives 
•are  better  after  this  treatment.  There  is,  besides,  the  important  advantage, 
that  by  treatment  with  the  hydrosulphuret  the  image  has  not  the  tendency 
to  set  off  on  the  printing  plate  as  it  does  with  the  copper  deposit  alone,  if 
the  slightest  trace  of  moisture  is  present. 

Assuming  that  after  the  first  application  of  the  copper  and  silver  and 
the  cleaning  with  iodo-cyanide  the  negative  does  not  look  right,  that  ig 
'to  say,  the  dots  in  the  shadows  seem  rather  weak  and  the  high-light  dotg 
are  not  joined  enough,  the  practice  is  to  again  apply  the  copper  and  silver 
and  again  "cut"  with  iodo-cyanide.  It  is,  in  fact,  often  necessary  to 
m»ke  these  applications  a  third  time,  finally  applying  the  hydrosulphuret 
ito  complete  the  process. 

This  possibility  of  repeated  intensification,  or  "  building  up,"  is  one  of 
tie  great  advantages  of  the  copper-silver  intensifier.  With  mercury  or 
'lead  it  would  not  be  possible  to  do  this  without  blocking  up  or  staining 
'the  transparent  spaces. 

So  far,  we  have  dealt  with  "  cutting"  and  intensifying  as  applied  to 
'the  wet-plate  process,  but  the  growing  use  of  dry  plates  demands  an 
analogous  process.  This  cannot  be  entirely  supplied,  as  the  constitution 
of  a  gelatine  film  charged  with  silver  bromide  is  so  widely  different  to  the 
•collodion  one.  In  the  latter  case  the  silver  is  deposited  on  the  surface, 
and  is  therefore  easily  reduced  or  added  to,  so  that  it  is  more  amenable 
to  the  methods  we  have  described  than  is  a  dry  plate,  in  which  the  silver 
is  diffused  throughout  the  film  and  is  under  the  surface.  The  "  cutting'' 
solution  must  therefore  penetrate  the  gelatine  in  order  to  attack  the  silver. 
The  most  satisfactory  reducing  solution  for  the  purpose  is  by  the  ferrid- 
•cyanide  and  hypo  formula,  but  in  practice  we  find  it  best  to  leave  out  the 
'hypo,  making  up  a  sixty  grains  to  the  pint  solution  of  ferridcyanide.  We 
•do  not  thoroughly  wash  the  plate  after  the  hypo  fixing  bath,  leaving  a 
■sufficient  trace  of  hypo  in  the  film  to  bring  about  a  mild  reducing  action, 
•which  is  well  under  conti-ol  and  can  be  readily  watched.  In  this  way  we 
-are  able  to  secure  a  very  similar  action  to  that  in  the  wet-collodion 


process;  but  it  will  be  foand  that  the  "cutting  "  cannot  be  carried  quite 
BO  far,  for,  if  the  shadow  dots  are  reduced  to  the  same  minuteness  aa  In 
the  wet  plate,  it  will  be  found  that  the  shadows  are  very  liable  to  block  up 
in  printing,  though  the  dot  may  look  just  as  dense  as  in  a  wet-collodion 
plate.  The  explanation  probably  ia  that  the  dot  hai  an  apparent  density 
becau.se  the  silver  ia  diffused  through  the  film  and  has  a  sort  of  backicg- 
up  effect,  bat  the  dot  is  structurally  weak  to  the  sideways  action  of  the 
light  which  gets  under  it  just  as  the  acid  undercuts  in  etching.  Thus  i* 
will  be  found  best  to  leave  the  dot  larger  on  the  negative  than  it  is 
intended  to  print,  and  so  allow  for  the  lateral  action. 

Lately  I  have  been  trying  the  iodo-cyanide  redacer,  as  used  in  combined 
form  for  wet  collodion  in  the  way  described  above,  and  hAve  foond  it 
yield  very  good  results  on  gelatine  plates. 

The  "  cutting  "  must  be  followed  by  intensification,  or  the  full  effect 
will  not  be  attained,  in  fact  the  negative  may  be  quite  uapriotable  by  the 
enamel  process  if  not  intensified.  Unfortunately  we  cannot  use  the 
copper  intensifier  on  dry  plates  so  well  as  on  wet  collodion,  owing  to  the 
liability  to  leave  a  stain.  A  preferable  intensitiur,  which  is  very  similar 
in  its  action,  is  that  by  the  cyanide  of  silver  formula.  I  know  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  its  merits,  but  much  depends  on 
the  way  it  is  made  up.  In  my  own  experience  I  have  found  the  following 
formula  answer  very  well  J — 

No.  1. 

Bichloiide  of  mercury 100  grains. 

Bromide  of  potassium  100      „ 

Water 10  ounces. 

No.  2. 

Nitrate  of  silver 100  grains. 

Cyanide  of  potassium,  pure 100     „ 

Water 10  ounces. 

In  making  up  the  No.  2  solution  much  depends  on  the  strength  of  the 
cyanide.  If  not  of  full  strength,  it  will  not  dissolve  the  precipitate  of 
silver.  The  best  way  to  make  np  the  solution  is  to  dissolve  the  silver  in 
half  the  quantity  of  water  and  the  cyanide  in  the  other  half,  then  adding 
the  cyanide  to  the  silver  solution.  If  the  first  precipitate  is  not  re- 
dissolved,  add  more  cyanide  until  only  a  very  slight  precipitate  remains 
and  the  solution  is  slightly  grey.  By  the  two  latter  signs  it  will  be  known 
that  the  cyanide  is  not  in  excess ;  if  it  were,  the  solution  would  act  as  a 
reducer  rather  than  an  intensifier.  The  image  will  be  turned  quite  black, 
and  on  examination  of  the  dots  they  will  be  sharply  defined,  dense,  and 
well  joined — that  is,  if  all  other  conditions  have  been  right.  The  want 
of  sharpness  of  the  dots  in  the  dry  plate  is  often  ascribed  to  the  gelatine 
dry  plate  itself,  when  it  is  really  the  operator,  who  does  not  know  how  to 
set  the  distance  of  the  screen  and  determine  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
diaphragm.  William  Oamblx. 
— ♦ 

PHOTOGEAPHIC  CHEMISTS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
The  prosecution  by  the  Pharceutical  Society  of  two  weU-known  Edin- 
burgh dealers  for  selling  "scheduled  poisons,"  and  using  a  restricted 
title,  is  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  ill  feeling.  It  will  be  a  pity,  indeed, 
if  the  result  is  not  some  action  or  agitation  to  restore  an  equilibrium,  so 
that  we  may  all  have  our  rights  in  the  matter.  Personally,  as  a  con- 
sistent reader  of  newspapers  generally,  and  the  drug  and  photographic 
journals  in  particular,  I  see  no  prospect  of  anything  like  "  free  trade  "  in 
poisons  ;  judging  by  the  frequently  expressed  remarks  of  sapient  coroners 
and  their  juries,  there  is  more  chance  in  favour  of  farther  restriotion — 
see  the  recent  recommendation  re  pyrogallio  acid. 

I  don't  think  myself  that  the  chemist  is  quite  fairly  dealt  with  in  (his 
and  other  matters.  Just  consider  for  a  moment.  He  passes  a  pre- 
liminary, serves  an  apprenticeship,  and  is  then  admitted  to  a  pretty 
stiff  (judging  by  the  failures)  examination,  comprising  botany,  chemistry 
(organic  and  inorganic),  including  analysis,  pharmacy,  materia  medica, 
and  physics,  and,  on  occasions  anything  else  that  happens  to  be  of  scien- 
tific interest  at  the  moment  to  the  examiner,  as,  lor  instance,  isoohro- 
matic  photography  or  Buntgen  rays,  and  all  for  what  purpose  ?  To  enable 
him  legally  to  retail  a  few  poisons,  which,  to  put  it  plainly,  are  more 
bother  than  they  are  profit,  while  his  position,  and  the  fact  that  he  has 
conformed  to  all  regulations  in  selling,  is  no  safeguard  against  possible 
ignorant  abuse  and  bullying  from  certain  coroners,  who,  as  dozens  of 
cases  prove— in  fact,  they  are  of  weekly  occurrence — make  a  law  unto 
themselves  in  this  matter,  and  do  not  trouble  to  study  or  even  refer  to 
the  Act  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  safeguard  to  both  seller  and  buyer. 

Apart  from  this  doubtful  privilege,  what  remains?  Pharmacy,  i.e., 
the  compounding  and  dispensing  of  medicine,  is,  to  the  great  majority,  a 
merely  pleasant  fiction  ;  for,  the  fact  is,  the  doctors  already  do  the  bulk 
of  their  own  dispensing,  clubs  and  dispensaries  do  the  rest.  The  chemist 
therefore,  with  an  average  of  two  or  three  prescriptions  a  day,  fills  ap 
his  time,  and  tries  to  get  a  living  by  the  sale  of  all  sorts  of  outtide  staff : 
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perfnmeiy  and  soaps,  photograpliio  apparatus,  paints,  hardware  (I  have 
Been  the  half  of  a  chemist's  shop  lined  with  chamber  utensils  I),  stationery, 
toys,  and  firelighters— anything,  in  fact,  likely  to  sell  and  yield  a  little 
profit. 

The  main  trouble,  of  coarse,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  man  is  not 
sufficiently  protected.  A  writer  onoa  more  compares  the  English  with 
his  foreign  confrere,  much  to  the  disparagement  of  the  former  ;  but  he 
artfully  conceals  the  facts,  that  in  France  and  Germany  the  dispeni,ing  of 
pretcriptions  is  confined  to  the  pharmacist,  and  that  the  number  of 
pharmacies  is  restricted  by  law.  Per  contra,  the  man  has  to  confine  his 
operations  to  his  own  profession. 

The  rightful  position  of  the  pharmacist  is  midway  between  the  doctor 
and  patient.  It  is  the  business  of  the  doctor  to  prescribe,  that  of  the 
chemist  or  pharmacist  to  dispense ;  and,  briefly,  if  this  were  done  in  all 
cases,  the  chemist  would  have  enough  to  do  without  bothering  with  "  out- 
sid«  shows." 

It  is  contrary,  in  my  opinion,  to  all  ethical  rules  for  the  doctor  to  pre- 
scribe and  dispenso  hid  own  prescriptions.  Many  medical  men  relegate 
this  work  to  tbeir  wives,  sometimes  to  the  page  boy — very  few  keep  a 
qualified  dispenser.  It  is  not  right,  and  it  should  be  illegal,  for  the  person 
who  makes  up  the  physic  t  >  sign  the  death  certificate.  But  this  is  done 
daily. 

Suppose  the  doctor's  dispenser — his  wife  maybe— mikes  a  mistake, 
with  fatal  results,  is  it  likely  that  the  world  knows  of  it  ?  I  have  a  great 
admiration  of  our  mediual  men,  a  more  honourable  set  of  men  does  not 
exist ;  but  they  should  ba  guarded  against  the  remotest  possibility  of  any 
such  catastrophe ;  and  he  would  be  a  bold  man  indeed  who  would  assert 
that  such  mistakes  have  never  occurred.  D.  D. 


WOODFORD  PHOTOGBAPflIC  SOCIETY'S  EXaiBITION. 

Tee  Third  Annual  Exhibition  of  work  of  the  members  of  the  above 
Society  was  held  on  Saturday,  November  21,  at  the  Club-room,  Coffee 
Tavern,  George-lane.  As  last  year,  it  was  extremely  well  patronised,  the 
room  being  for  a  long  time  uncomfortably  packed,  notwithstanding  that 
the  Exhibition  was  opened  earlier  and  closed  later  than  in  former  years. 
On  entering  the  room,  one  was  struck  by  the  prevalence  of  darker  tones. 
This  was  somewhat  added  to  by  the  material  that  formed  the  background 
for  the  pictures,  and  which  had  a  quiet,  pleasing  effect,  and  helped  to 
bring  all  the  pictures  well  into  relief.  The  number  of  pictures  shown 
was  about  the  same  as  last  year,  and,  as  before,  a  few  workers  stand  out 
conspicuously  from  the  rest.  Mr.  Noble  may  be  placed  foremost,  four  of 
his  batch  being  of  very  high  merit.  One  picture,  representing  some 
children  paddling  in  the  sea,  and  another  showing  a  lifeboat  near  the 
shore,  with  the  surf  very  troubled,  were  exceptionally  good.  Two  others, 
panels  of  flowers,  enlargements  on  Alpha  paper,  about  15  x  9,  were 
beautiful  examples  of  careful  work,  rich  in  colour  and  delicate  to  a 
decree.  Mr.  Malby  was  well  represented,  as  usual.  His  exhibits  con- 
sisted of  some  nice  specimens  of  portraiture  and  some  enlargements  in 
platinum,  two  of  which  deserve  special  notice  ;  the  first  a  view  of 
Hastings  beach,  and  the  other  Winehelsea  Church. 

Mr.  H.  Wilmer's  contribution  consisted  of  some  seascapes.  These 
were  from  sketches  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Wyllie,  A.K.A.,  and  were  very  good 
examples  of  the  photogravure  process.  He  had  also  a  email  landscape, 
the  name  of  which  was  not  given,  but  it  was  one  of  the  best  in  the 
Exhibition. 

Mr.  Marriage  sent  a  somewhat  mixed  lot  for  him.  Architecture  and 
architectural  details  being  hia  forte,  it  was  here  where  his  best  work  was 
to  be  found,  the  capitals  o!  two  pillars,  the  same  as  were  shown  at  I'all 
Mall  Exhibition,  being  the  best.  One  or  two  smaller  frames  contained 
some  nice  landscapes  which  by  no  means  detracted  from  Mr.  Marriage's 
reputation  as  a  clever  and  careful  worker, 

Mr.  Emler,  the  Secretary,  was  a  generous  contributor,  no  less  than  four- 
teen frames  being  sent  by  him.  All  his  exhibitsbut  one  were  in  platinotype, 
and  comprised  pretty  bits  in  North  Wales,  Epping  Forest,  and  Knighton. 
One  photograph  of  some  rhododendrons  was  very  nice,  while  two  or  three 
of  Bontddu,  in  North  Wales,  showed  care  both  in  selection  of  subject  and 
the  after- operations  of  production  of  print. 

Mr.  Caird  was  represented  by  a  number  of  bromide  enlargements, 
A  Scottish  Glen  being  the  best ;  it  is  a  nice  piece  of  work.  The  others 
were  mostly  genre  subjects.  The  Ecv.  N.  E.  Fitzpatrick  contributed 
three  enlargements  on  bromide  paper,  Treib,  Lake  Lucerne,  bting  veiy 
yood.  Mr.  Billings  sent  a  few  small  things.  These  were  mostly  pretty 
scenes  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  One,  The  Smithy,  is  a  very  creditable  piece 
of  work,  more  especially  when  we  consider  the  great  difBculty  attending 
such  work.  The  gradation  of  tone  was  all  that  could  be  wished  for.  Mr. 
Steriker  had  two  or  three  nice  things,  the  larger  and  perhaps  best  was  a 
picture  of  i'orA:  Minster.  Mr.  Hoopar  sent  a  few  portraits,  and  one  or 
two  landscape  scenes  in  the  Lake  country.  Mr.  Goodwin  had  a  couple  of 
frames,  the  Retro  choir  at  Cuichester  Cathedral,  and  a  small  seascape, 
both  being  very  creditable  pieces  of  work. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Exhibition  was  an  arrangement  for  the 
display  of  transpuencies  and  lantern  sUdes.  These  were  much  appre- 
ciated, and,  for  a  greater  part  of  the  evening,  attracted  a  good  deal  of 


attention.     Transparencies  of  all  sizes  were  shown,  which  came  as  a 
change  to  ordinary  and  almost  too  familiar  lantern  slides. 

Looking  at  the  Exhibition  as  a  whole,  the  standard  of  the  work  was 
well  up  to  the  average  of  past  years  It  was  fairly  representative  of  the 
members  as  a  body.  The  work  of  one  prominent  member  was  missed, 
but  this  was  somewhat  compensated  for  by  the  contributions  of  some 
younger  members,  who  work  on  almost  identical  Unas.  The  Council 
have  every  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  display,  which  is- 
the  culmination  of  another  year's  good  and  successful  work. 


THE  NORTH  MIDDLESEX  SOCIETY'S  EXHIBITION. 

The  Eighth  Annual  Exhibition  of  this  Society  was  opened  on  Mondayr 
the  30th  ult.,  with  a  Soirie  for  members  and  their  friends,  and  remained 
open  to  the  public  on  the  two  succeeding  days.  The  North  Middlesex 
Society,  unlike  the  Hackney  and  most  of  the  other  large  suburban 
societies,  limits  its  annual  show  to  the  work  of  its  own  members,  and  offers 
to  them  even  no  medals,  gold,  silver,  or  bronze,  but  merely  places  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Judges  a  number  of  certificates  of  equal  value.  The 
Judges  en  this  occasion  (Colonel  J  Gale  and  Mr.  F.  P.  Cembrano)  made 
six  awards,  which  ner3  not  characterised  by  more  then  the  usual  amount 
of  eccentricity,  although  the  reasons  for  some  of  them  were  hard  to  find. 
In  their  report  these  gentlemen  say  that  they  "are  pleased  to  find  so 
high  an  average  in  the  Society's  work.  They  would  have  been  gratified 
to  see  greater  attention  paid  to  the  lantern  slides.  The  framing  is,  on 
the  whole,  harmonious ;  at  the  same  time  some  meritorious  work  is 
marred  by  unsuitable  mounts  and  frames."  By  way  of  emphasising 
this  last  remark,  they  select  the  only  print  out  of  Mr.  S.  E.  Wall's  four 
which  contains  an  obvious  technical  defect  for  a  certificate.  The  print 
in  question  (No.  152),  A  Cool  Retreat  from  Noontide  Heat,  is  mounted  on 
a  cut-out  mount,  which  is  painfully  untrue  in  its  lines.  Mr.  S.  E.  Wall's 
other  work,  especially  (No.  2),  On  Crymlyn,  Burrows,  is  fully  up  to  hia 
usual  high  level  of  excellence. 

Perhaps  Mr.  J.  C.  Mummery,  the  able  and  energetic  President  of  the 
Society,  has,  as  is  only  fitting  but  very  uncommon,  the  finest  exhibit  of 
any  one  individual.  He  is  particularly  to  be  congratulated  at  having 
broken  away  from  the  lines  of  composition  which  at  one  time  seemed  to 
trammel  him — a  defect  we  pointed  out  in  these  columns  only  a  few 
months  ago  ;  and,  while  his  Pall  Mall  works  with  the  old  famlhar  figures 
are  here  also,  he  has  in  No.  63,  Misty  October,  and  in  No.  181,  The 
Meadow  Lane,  two  charming  examples  of  subjects  which  photography 
renders  so  weU.  Misty  October  is  a  clump  of  heather  gradually  shading 
oS  into  a  hazy  background  of  trees.  The  various  planes  are  well  ren- 
dered, while  the  treatment  of  the  tout-cnacmble  is  broad  and  harmonious. 
(We  have  had  this  sentence  specially  written  for  us  by  an  art  contributor 
to  a  contemporary. ) 

No.  39,  Sunshine  in  the  Woods,  by  Charles  Beadle ;  No.  58,  By  Sea 
and  Shore,  hyVf.  B.Goodwin;  No.  139,  The  Yare,  Early  Morning,  by 
A.  J.  Golding ;  No.  144,  Home,  Sweet  Home,  by  A.  H.  Lisett,  and  No.  24, 
A  Hamlet,  by  J.  C.  S-  Mummery,  have  also  received  certificates. 

The  North  Middlesex  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  got 
together  a  really  excellent  show,  one  which  is  certainly  the  best  it  has 
ever  held,  and  is,  moreover,  in  all  probability  the  best  collection  of  the 
work  of  members  of  any  one  society  ever  got  together,  while  it  is  well  to 
note  that  this  has  been  done  without  the  offer  of  a  medal.  In  addition 
to  those  we  have  already  mentioned,  Jlessrs.  J.  Addison,  F.  W.  Cox, 
C.  Dawkins,'  J.  W.  Marchant,  E.  R.  Mattocks,  J.  Mcintosh,  W.  J. 
Simpson,  H.  Smith,  C.  K.  Steele,  H.  Stuart,  W.  Taylor  (Hon.  Secretary), 
and  H.  Walker  exhibit  works  which  attract  attention,  while  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  show  many  exaellent  examples  of  their  work. 

The  lantern  slides  are,  as  suggested  by  the  Judges,  poor,  and  this 
has  always  been  a  weak  point  with  the  Society.  Those  sent  in  for  com- 
petition were  exhibited  in  the  lantern  on  Tuesday. 

On  Wednesday  Colonel  J.  Gale  delivered  a  lecture.  Under  the  Broai 
Sktea,  illustrated  by  the  lantern. 


©ur  €mtonal  Eutlt* 


Bromide  Papeb. 

By]Dr.  E.  A.  JnsT.    London  :  Percy  Loud,  Hnmphries,  &  Co. 

This  is  the  fourth  edition  of  Dr.  Just's  book.  In  what  respects  it 
difiEers  from  the  editions  that  preceded  it  we  are  unable  to  say,  but 
the  work  appears  to  be  very  exhaustive,  every  one  of  the  manipula- 
tions demanded  in  contact  printing  or  enlarging  with  bromide  paper 
being  very  minutely  entered  into.  Hut,  from  the  fact  that  neither 
amidol  nor  metol  as  developers  for  bromide  paper  is  alluded  to,  we 
conceive  that  Dr.  Just's  book,  excellent  though  it  be,  requires 
bringing  up  to  date.  No  doubt,  a  fifth  edition,  when  called  for,. 
I  will  supply  the  omission  noticed. 
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The  Photo- American  (Vol.  VII.,  Nov.,  1896,  to  Oct.,  1896). 

Now  York  :  Charles  H.  Loeber. 
The  seventh  volume  of  our  contemporary,  neatly  bound,  well 
printed  and  illustrated,  makes  a  book  of  excellent  photographic 
reading.  Most  of  the  articles  are  from  English  sources,  having  origi- 
nally appeared  in  our  own  pages  and  those  of  our  contemporaries, 
and,  as  nice  judgment  hus  been  exercised  in  their  selection,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  the  Photo-American  occupies  a  unique  place  among 
photographic  periodicals,  and  possesses  a  distinctiveness  by  which  none 
other  18  characterised. 

The  Shakespearean. 

London :  Dairbam  &  Ward. 

The  November  copy  of  this  little  review  apprises  us  that  it  is  now 
issued  by  Messrs.  Dawbarn  &  Ward.  The  Shakespearean  is  full  of 
matter  of  interest  to  students  and  admirers  of  Shakespeare.  Mr.  A. 
H.  Wall  has  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  Shakespeare's  portraits, 
and  the  frontispiece  is  a  photograph  of  the  Davenant  bust,  by  Mrs. 
Weed  Ward.  

The  Pageant  for  1897. 

Edited  by  0.  H.  Shannon  t  Gleeson  White. 
London  :  Henry  &  Co.,  93,  St.  Martin's- lane. 

In  the  way  of  typographical  and  pictorial  excellence  this  refined  and 
handsome  annual  would  be  difficult  to  surpass,  while  such  details  as 
binding  and  paper  have  been  attended  to  with  the  most  conscientious 
desire  to  produce  an  artistic  result.  The  Pageant,  however,  is  not  one 
of  those  annuals  that  appeal  to  the  multitude ;  it  is  obviously  de- 
signed for  persons  whose  preferences  soar  above  the  "  usual  thing  " 
in  the  way  of  midwinter  literature.  Art  "  appreciations,"  fctories, 
poems,  a  play,  a  note  on  wood  engraving  supply  variety  of  contents, 
the  chief  authors  being  Edmund  Gosse,  Victor  Plarr,  D.  McColl, 
the  Editors,  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  Max  Beerbohm,  Angus  Evan 
Abbott,  &c.  Among  the  illustrations  are  reproductions  by  the 
Swan  Engraving  Company  of  pictures  by  Moreau,  D.  G.  Rossetti, 
Bume  Jones,  C.  H.  Shannon,  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  Watts,  and 
others.  The  Pageant  makes  a  superb  gift-book,  to  which  persons 
of  artistic  sympathies  may  pleasurably  return  again  and  again. 


The  International  Annual  of  Anthony's  PHOioaRAPHic 
Bulletin,  1897. 

Edited  by  F.  J.  Hassison. 
New  York :  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.    Loudon:  Percy  Lund  &  Co. 

Mr.  Harrison  atones  for  the  exiguity  of  the  purely  editorial  por- 
tions of  this  well-printed  annual  by  the  good  quality  that  dis- 
tinguishes its  many  half-tone  and  other  illustrations  and  the 
practical  value  of  the  contributed  articles  that  he  inserts.  These 
articles  are  of  unusual  interest  and  emanate  from  American,  English, 
and  Continental  photographers,  among  whom  we  note  Bogardus, 
Bothamley,  W.  K.  Burton,  W.  Gamble,  M.  J.  Harding,  Ilomyn 
Hitchcock,  S.  H.  Horgan,  3o6,  F.  P.  Liesegang,  Neuhauss,  Rev.  T. 
Perkins,  Victor  Schumann,  Matthew  Surface,  Valenta,  Waterhouse. 
The  photographic  tables  and  formulee  are  of  great  utility.  We  must 
not  omit  to  mention  that  a  section  is  devoted  to  articles  on  process 
work,  and,  appropriately  enough,  the  process  blocks  come  out  ex- 
ceedingly well.    It  is  altogether  a  capital  book. 


AeUij^  anH  £tote)e(. 


ROTAL  Photooraphic  Sooibtt. — Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  Decemlwr  8, 
at  12,  Hanover-square,  at  eight  p.m.  Dr.  StUe's  Process  for  Jfaturai-oolour 
Photography,  illustrated,  by  Dr.  Neuliaus. 

An  I.vtknsifier.— Mr.  W.  T.  F.  M.  Ingall  writes  and  suggests  the  following 
plan  of  intensitication  : — In  water,  20  ounces,  dissolve  potassium  sulphite, 
20  grains,  then  add  mercuric  chloride,  35  grains.  Wash  and  redevelop.  The 
results  are  brilliant  and  dense. 

HaSTINOS. — A  short  stay  recently  at  this  popular  winter  resort  revealed  to 
us  the  presence  there  of  a  large  number  of  amateur  photographers  actively 
engaged  in  camera  work.  Coupled  with  this  observation,  our  o\ra  experiences 
of  photograpliy  in  the  bright,  clear  weather  more  than  ever  impressed  us  with 
the  conviction  that,  in  entirely  abandouinn  camera  work  in  the  winter  months, 
amateur  photographers  neglect  many  excellent  opportunities  of  obtaining 
photographic  pictures.  We  availed  ourselves  while  at  Hastings  of  the  well- 
appointed  photographic  .stores  of  Mr.  Algernon  Brooker,  of  Harold-place. 
Mr.  Brooker  is  one  of  our  best-known  and  most  successful  workers,  and  he  not 
only  keeps  a  well-selected  stock  of  photographic  requisites,  but  his  practical 
.  knowledge  and  advice  are  freely  placed  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  seek  them. 


The  Aintree  Photographic  Society  held  tb«ir  llrst  Smoking  Concert  on 
Friday,  November  27,  from  130  to  160  memlwrs  and  tlieir  friends  Iwing  pre- 
sent. Mr.  J.  Harvey  Farmer,  C.C,  occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  A.  J.  CanKeld 
and  Mr.  Manod  Owen  (both  members  of  the  Society)  suiig  "The  Village  Black- 
smith "and  "Loch  Lomond"  respectively,  each  item  being  illustrated  with 
appropriate  views  by  aid  of  limelight,  and  which  was  the  success  of  the  evening. 
Otlier  niembei'8,  assisted  by  several  g.  ntlemcn  from  Liverpool,  contribut«l 
songs  and  recitations.     Hr.  George  A.  A'lhley  acted  as  Janteniist. 

"Thb  Chbonopuotoobaphk."— At  the  next  weekly  meetlog  of  the  Pboto- 
graphic  Club,  to  be  held  at  Aaderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-otreet,  E.C.,  on  Wednes- 
day, the  9tb  inst.,  M.  L.  Gaumont  will  exhibit,  for  the  first  time  in  London, 
his  new  apparatus  for  the  projection  of  animated  photographs.  It  is  a  Mem- 
bers' Open  Night,  and  Hr.  Charles  Wallis  will  show  slides  from  nrgatives  taken 
on  his  holiday  trip.  Visitors  are  admittc<l  to  the  meeting*  of  the  Club  oo  the 
personal  introduction  of  a  member  or  by  invitation  cardi,  which  the  Hon. 
Secretary  (Mr.  F.  A.  Biidge,  East  Lodge,  Dalston-lane,  N.E.)  will  be  pleased 
to  forward  on  application. 

Lbicestbk  AMD  Lbickstbrshibe  Phoiocbapbic  SoaBTv's  ExBiemoK.— 
After  an  interval  of  nearly  two  years  this  Society  held  an  eshiliition  of  its 
work  on  November  24,  25  &  26.  The  character  of  the  cxhilits  was  very 
giatifoiug,  and  showed  a  very  decided  advance  upon  that  of  previou«  years. 
Competitions  weT e  held  in  five  classes,  and  the  Judgis  (Mr.  C.  B.  Keene  and 
Mr.  J.  W.  Wade)  awarde<l  the  medals  as  follows :— Open  Class  (Landscape) 
silver,  P.  S.  Lankester ;  bronze,  G.  Bankart.  Quarter-plate  Work.— fiher, 
W.  J.  Coates;  bronze,  W.  K  Cunmore.  Half-plate  Work.— SiUer,  W.  J. 
Coates;  Vronxe,  E.  B.  Miles.  In.stantsneons  Work.— Silver,  E.  B.  Miles; 
bronze,  W.  J.  Coates.  Lantern  Slide?. — Silver,  G.  Bankart ;  bronze,  W.  J. 
Ccates.  A  latge  number  of  non-ccmpetitive  prints  were  .sliewn,  including 
work  in  caibon  by  the  President  (Mr.  U.  Bankart),  platinum  and  carbon  by 
Mr.  Porritt,  port!  aits  in  platinum  and  carlxjn  by  Mr.  Frank  Brown,  and  many 
others. 

Writing  Christmas-cabd  Vbbses. — In  the  Cbristnuu  number  of  the 
Windsor  Magazine  Mr.  Adolph  Tuck  gives  his  views  on  the  stjle  of  Ter»e 
most  suited  to  Christmas  cards:  "It  should  not  be  too  poeticaL  By  that  I 
mean  it  should  not  be  involved  or  obscure  in  its  allutions.  We  need  verses 
that  can  be  read  at  a  glance  and  nndei  .stood  at  the  same  time.  They  should 
read  smoothly  and  rhyme  correctly.  Each  should  contain  a  simple  appro- 
priate sentiment  of  a  friendly  character  ;  but  the  word  '  friend '  should  be 
strictly  tabooed.  Thep,  it  is  essential  that  they  should  be  quite  general  in 
character.  As  I  have  already  8ai<l,  any  sentiment  which  would  only  apply  to 
special  circumstances  or  relationships  would  be  fatal  to  the  success  of  a  card. 
The  tentiment  should  not  be  especially  Christmawy.  We  find  practically  no 
demand  for  the  old-fashioned  card,  with  a  robin  and  a  spray  of  holly,  "fhe 
favourite  designs  at  the  present  day  have  no  sptcml  reference  to  the  season, 
and  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  verse  should  agree  with  the  design.  You 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  about  two  years  before  Lord  Tennyson's  death 
I  offered  him  a  thousand  guineas  if  he  would  write  us  eight  Christmas-card 
verses.  He  scut  me  a  polite  refusal,  though  I  have  reason  to  know  that  he  did 
not  resent  the  i.roposaL" 

Platinum. — The  following  paragraph  appeared  in  Thk  British  Journal 
OF  Photoohaphv  some  months  ago  :  "New  Source  of  Platinum. — The  pre- 
carious nature  of  the  supply  of  platinum  was  well  shovra  a  year  or  two  ago, 
when  a  small  combination  was  able  to  '  bull '  the  price  of  this  metal  till,  from 
a  sum  below  1/.  10«.  an  ounce,  it  rose  by  leaps  and  bounds  almost  to  the  value 
of  gold.  It  will  therefore  be  good  news  to  photographers  that  a  new  source  of 
supply  has  been  discovered  of  such  large  area  that  it  may  faiil.y  be  expected 
to  bring  down  the  price  to  a  level  never  before  reached.  We  read  that  in  New 
South  Wales  a  bed  of  platiniferous  lead  over  a  mile  long  has  been  discovered. 
It  has  been  known  for  some  time  past  that  the  metal  was  to  be  found,  bnt  it 
had  not  been  properly  worked.  It  is  stated  that  the  platinum  is  to  be  present 
to  the  large  extent  of  75  per  cent."  Since  this  appeared,  many  other  photo- 
grsphic  and  scientific  journals  have  puLlisheel  similar  information,  and  their 
writings  have  been  recently  copied  by  some  intercolonial  journals.  From 
personal  inquiries  made  at  the  Department  of  Mines  of  New  South  Wales, 
Sydney,  we  are  in  a  position  to  state  that  no  such  extensive  find  of  platinnm 
has  been  made  in  the  colony,  and  at  the  present  time  the  value  of  this  metal 
is  nearly  equal  to  gold. — Austraiian  Photographic  Journal. 


» — 

THB  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  November  18  Md 

November  25,  1896 : — 

Cameras.— No.  25,730.  "Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras."  A. 
Kbbshaw. 

Hanqinq  ScBBBNs.— No.  26,766.  "A  Mechanical  Contrivance  for  Detennin- 
iug  the  Angle  at  which  Optical  Lantern  Screens  should  be  Hung."  F. 
0.  SooTT  and  J.  Davbnpobt. 

CoPTDia  Appabatds.— No.  25,783.  "Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Copy- 
ing or  'Trausferring  Photographs.  Communicated  by  the  "Neue 
Photographische  Gesellschaft.  Complete  specification.  O.  A-  DE 
KaTOW. 

Photoobaphs  on  Fabrics.— No.  25,980.  "  Process  of  Printing  Photograpls 
on  Textile  Fabrics  and  Solutions  connected  therewith.  '  Commniu- 
cated  by  the  International  Photographic  and  Supply  Company.  Com- 
plete specification.     J.  LiDDUt. 

Chanoino  Boxes.— No.  26,160.  "Improvements  in  Photographic  Change 
Boxes."    J.  HowsON. 

PaiNTrNG.— No.  26,234.  "  An  Improvement  in  Producing  Photographs  and 
the  Like."    A.  Scuwabz. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK 


Mum  ot  SoetatT. 


BoblMt. 


Bradford 

(lamera  Olab 

Baling     

Hortu  Middleaaz 

Pntner    

Richmond   

Sontli  London  

Stafford  Y.M.O.A.  

Birmingham  Photo.  Society 

Bojal  Photographic  Society 

Ashton-nnder-Lyne 

Borongh  Polytechnic 

Camera  Club 

Oroydon  Camera  Olub 

Leeds  Camera  Clnb    


9.. 
9.. 

10. 
10.. 


11.. 
11.. 


Leytonstone  

Photographic  Olub 

Sonthport 

Liverpool  Amateur 

Weat  Surrey 

Oroydon  Uicroscopioal  , 


Ireland   ... 
Plymouth 


Con'^ersazioiie  and  Exhibition. 
Smokin^r  Oopcert. 

Pictorioi  Phoiofrafihy.    Hornley  Hinton. 
Informal  Meeting. 

{Holiday  Rambles  with  a  Camera.    John 
A.  HodueB,  F.a.P.S. 
Lantern  Evening,  Slides  by  E  Dockree. 
Isochromatic Photography.  The  President. 
Open  Lantern  Meeting. 

{Eihihition  of  Photographs  in  Bromide, 
Platinotype,    Carbon,    *o.      P.    T. 
Deakin. 
f  Dr.   SeUe's  Procesn  for  Natural- colour 
\     Photography.     Dr.  Neuhaus. 
J  Conversation  on  the  Exhibition  Pictures 
t     ot  1896 
Conversation  Night. 
Testing  Lantern  Slides. 
Council  Meeting. 

{Beginners'    Lecture.— IV.    Squeegeeing 
and  Mounting     Mr.  Swinden. 
Bromide  Enlarging.    F.  W.  Wates  and 
M.  D.  Kerr. 
My  Hoiidajy  Trip.    0.  Wallis. 
Negative-makinti.  Chapman  Jones,  F.I.C. 
Annual  Meeting. 
Bromide  Printing.    Mr.  Price, 
f  Stripping  films  from  Broken  Negatioes. 
\     A.  Koods. 

(Demonstration  in  Platinum  Pnnting. 
Alfred    Werner.  —  Lantern     Views 
J.  H.  Gane. 
Multiple  Film  Plates.    J.  T.  Sandell. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOOIETY. 
NovBMBBB  24,— Ordinary  Meeting,— Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  in  the  chair. 
Coloured  Lantkbn  Slides. 
Mr.  Chapman  Jonbs  ( Hon.  Secreta'y )  showed  specimens  of  lantern  slides  on 
gelatine  plates,  toner!  with  the  sulphooyanide  bath,  the  point  aimed  at  in 
toning  being  to  get  two  colours.     Most  of  the  slides  had  been  so  treated  that 
the  foreground  was  of  a  warm  tone,  while  the  sky  was  tinted  blue,  the  result, 
asi  was  8ngge.sted,  of  "  double  toning."    They  had  been  lent  to  Mr.  Chapman 
Jones  for  exhibition  at  the  meeting,  but  he  could  give  no  details  as  to  the 
manipulation,  except  that  there  had  been  no  local  treatment. 

A  Photoobaphic  Museum.  

Mr.  R.  Child  Batlet  (Assistant  Secretary)  read  a  paper  with  this  title,  in 
which  he  called  attention  to  the  various  articles  of  which  the  Society's  collec- 
tion was  at  present  composed,  and  indicated  some  directions  in  which  it  was 
desirable  that  it  should  be  augmented.     First  in  point  of  date  was  a  curious 
work  called  Giphantia ;   or,  A    View  of  What  has  Passed,    What  is  now 
Passing,  and,  during  the  present  century.   What  will  Pass  in  the   World. 
The  book  was  a  translation  from  the  French,  and  was  printed  in  London  "  for 
Robert  HorsBeld,"  in  Ludgate-street,  1761,"  and  contained  the  following  pro- 
phetic pa.ssage  :  "Thou  knowest  that  the  rays  of  light,  reflected  from  different 
bodies,  make  a  picture  and  paint  the  bodies  upon  all  polished  surfaces,  on 
the  retina   of  the  eye    for  instance,  on  water,  on  glass.     The  elementary 
spirits  have  studied  to  fix  these  transient  images  ;  they  have  composed  a  most 
subtle  matter,  very  viscous,  and  proper  to  harden  and  dry,  by  the  help  of 
which  a  picture  is  made  in  the  twinkle  of  an  eye.     They  do  over  with  this 
matter  a  piece  of  i  anvas,  and  hold  it  up  before  the  objects  they  have  a  mind 
to  paint.     The  first  effect  of  the  canvas  is  that  of  a  mirror  ;  there  are  seen 
upon  it  all  the  bodies,  far  and  near,  whose  image  the  light  can  transmit.     But, 
what  the  glass  cannot  do,  the  canvas,  by  means  of  the  viscous  matter,  retains 
the  images.     The   mirror  shows  the  objects  exactly,  but  keeps  none  ;   our 
canvases  show  them  with  the  same  exactness,  and  retain  them  all.     This  im- 
pression of  the  images  is  made  the  first  instant  they  are  received  on  the  canvas, 
which  is  immediately  carried  away  into  some  dark  place  ;  an  hour  alter,  the 
substance  dries,  and  you  have  a  picture  .so  much  the  more  valuable  as  it 
cannot  be  imitated  by  art  nor  damaged  by  time."    The  Society's  collection 
included  a  .small  collection  of  Daguerreotype  apparatus,  formerly  the  property 
of  Mr.  J.  Werge  ;  several  calotype  negatives,  and  an  unmounted  print,  by  Fox 
Talbot  copies  o"'  the  Pencil  of  Nature  and  Sim  Pictures  in  Scotland ;  large 
■^  olumes  containina  eighty-two  calotypes,  most,  if  not  all,  by  Talbot,  and  a 
series  of  portiaits  Knd  figure  studies  by  D.  0.  Hill  and  Robert  Adamson  ; 
calotype  prints  taken  during  the  Crimean  War  by  Mr.  Maynard,  and  silver 
prints  taken  in  the  Crimea  during  the  war  by  Mr.   Roger  Fenton,  the  first 
Hon,  Secretary  ot  the  Society.     The  sole  example  of  Daguerreotype  in  the 
collection  was  a  stereoscopic  view  of  the  1851  Kxhibition.     Mr.  Child  Bayley 
also  summarised  the  books,  apparatus,  and  lenses  in  the  possession  of  the 
Society,  forming  t'  e  nucleus  of  a  photographic  museutta  ;  however  rapidly  it 
might  grow,  it  was  liardly  likely  to  outgrow  the  power  of  the  Society  to  pro- 
vide accomm"<lation  for  it,  while  many  things  of  great  interest  to  students  of 
photography  w.  re  lost  every  year  through  being  left  in  private  bands.     He 
knew  of  two  r>-cent  cases  in  which  the  deaths  of  persons  connected  with  the 
early  history  of  photography  had  led  to  the  disjiosal  and  practical  loss  of  many 
objects.     It  coul'   t\  t  be  too  widely  known  that  the  Society  offered  to  the 
possessors  of  fuch  articles  accommodation  for  their  safe  keeping  and  display, 
where  they  were  likely  to  be  readily  seen  by  those  most  interested,  and,  if,  for 

any  reason,  they  co  ild  not  be  given  to  the  Society,  they  would  be  welcomed 
on  loan. 


Mr.  T.  BOLAS  suggested  that  a  list  of  articles  required  for  the  maseuim 
should  be  printed  and  circulated. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmbykb  endorsed  the  .suggestion,  and  referred  to  the  advis' 
ability  of  a  report  being  drawn  up  by  the  Technical  Judges  at  the  Exhibition 
with  regard  to  the  apparatus  exhiliited.  Suoh  a  report  would  be  valued  by 
the  exhibitors,  and  would  be  an  induce-  ment  to  them  to  come  forward,  and 
would  also,  no  doubt,  lead  to  .specimens  of  many  of  the  novelties  introduced 
finding  theii  way  to  the  museum.  He  also  alluded  to  the  suggestion  recently 
made  with  regard  to  the  holding  of  a  Technical  Exhibition,  and  expresieil 
a  hope  that  it  would  be  adopted  and  that  a  great  deal  mora  interest  might  be 
concentrated  upon  the  technical  aspect  of  photography. 

Mr.  BoLAS  and  others  made  some  remarks  upon  this  point,  but  the  Chair- 
man called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  discussion  was  not  pertinent  to  the 
paper. 

Mr.  Edgar  CLiFroN  advocated  the  collection  of  portraits  of  the  pioneers  of 
photography,  and 

Mr.  Cbapman  Jones  said  Mr.  Holljerhad  kindly  undertaken  to  copy  for  the 
Society  as  many  of  such  portraits  as  could  be  obtained,  and  waj  proceeding 
with  the  work. 

Mr.  W.  Thomas  thought  it  would  be  well  fo  include  the  museum  in  the 
Annual  Exhibition  together  witii  tlie  latest  improvements  ;  it  would  be  very 
interesting  to  see  how,  and  mnder  what  circumstances,  the  early  photographers 
worked,  and  to  compare  their  results  with  those  attained  in  the  pre.sent  day;, 
it  would  take  the  "  bounce  "  out  of  a  good  ni  vny  modem  photographers. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham,  Mr.  Daxlmeter,  and  the  Chairman  also  spoke, 
and  promised  to  present  vario;is  objects  of  interest  to  the  Society,  the  last- 
mentioned  referring  favourably  to  the  subject  of  the  jwoposed  TechnicaS 
Exhibition. 

-♦ 

LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

NovEMBEE  26,— Mr.  R.  Beckett  in  ths  chair. 

Mr.  F.  Goddaer  was  elected  a  member. 

Mr.  P.  Everitt  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  Vergara  film,  developed  before 
the  Association  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  WoUaston,  and  which  had  been  in  hi* 
po.sses8ion  ever  since. 

The  Hon.  Seobetabt  read  a  communication  from  the  late  Recorder,  Mr. 
G.  W.  Atkins,  on  the  subject  of  the 

Development  of  Films. 

Having  to  make  a  stay  in  Fraisce,  Mr  Atkins,  for  the  sake  of  something  to^ 
do,  bought  an  Eastman  pocket  Kodak,  and  took  with  him  a  quarter-plat's  dish, 
with  some  concentrated  developer,  and  thought  he  was  going  ahead  all  right  ; 
but  he  found  himself  pulled  tip  short  on  account  of  the  extremely  "  roUable  " 
proclivities  of  the  film  in  the  dish,  which,  with  only  the  aid  of  one's  natural 
number  of  finjers,  was  quite  unmanageable.  Being  unable  in  Di-ppe  to  obtain 
the  special  appliances  for  dealing  with  the  films,  in  an  inspired  moment  he- 
thought  of  a  test  tube,  and  bought  a  couple  and  a  rubber  stopper.  Tois  was. 
the  whole  outBt.  He  sent  two  sketches  of  the  modus  operandi,  one  showing 
the  piece  of  film  (three  exposurt-)  with  its  black-paper  backing.  If  the  former  is 
pushed  slightly  in  advance  of  tlie  backing,  and  the  two  then  iu?erted  together 
m  the  test  tube,  slightly  rolled  at  right  angles  to  its  original  form,  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  paper  the  film  remains  behind  in  the  tube.  It  only  remains, 
to  pour  in  the  developer,  three-quarters  of  a  fluid  ounce  being  enough,  and 
close  the  tube  with  the  rubber  stoper,  rocking  the  solution  from  end  to  end. 
The  development  can  be  judged  by  transmitted  light  with  great  facility  by 
holding  up  the  tube  between  the  eye  and  the  lamp.  The  tubes  were  eight 
inches  long  by  one  inch  in  diansi-ter,  and  Mr.  Atkins  advises  that  the  diameter 
be  no  more  than  that  given,  as  the  rilm  is  liable  to  take  up  a  spiral  form,  and 
coUapse  to  its  natural  curl  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  When  development  is 
complete,  the  tube  is  rinsed  out  with  water,  the  film  withdrawn,  and  inserted 
in  the  same  position  in  the  second  tube  containing  the  fixing  solution.  All 
thesa  operations  can  be  easily  performed,  and  without  any  mess,  and  Mr; 
Atkins  says  these  email  films  are  more  easily  handled  than  a  plate. 

Mr.  T.  E.  H.  BuUen  had  a  dodge  for  developing  a  long  length  of  film  very 
easily.  By  the  aid  of  a  deep  quarter  or  half-plate  dish,  and  a  glass  rod,  over 
the  ends  of  which  a  couple  of  elastic  bands  had  been  slipped,  at  the  bottonii 
he  was  able  to  run  the  film  rouml  this  from  end  to  end,  developing  simul- 
taneously the  whole  of  the  film  in  a  minimum  of  space. 

Mr.  A.  Mackib  mentioned  a  method  for  coping  with  great  lengths  of 
film,  forty  to  saventy  feet  in  length,  by  means  of  a  tray  fitted  with  a. 
series  of  pegs,  round  which  the  film  was  wound.  In  this  way  transferring 
from  bath  to  bath  was  greatly  facilitated,  the  tray  being  simply  tiken 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  tlie  film  was  not  removed  until  it  had  been  deve- 
loped, fixed,  washed,  and  dried.  .,      .      „    ^  x 

Mr.  EvEBlTT  suggested  the  use  of  a  roller  and  trough  similar  in  effect  to 
a  stamp  damper,  but  on  a  larger  scale,  the  length  of  film  being  spirally  wound 
on  the  roller.  By  turning  a  handle  the  film  would  be  revolved  in  the  trough 
containing  the  developer,  and  he  pointed  out  that  a  good  length  of  film  ot, 
say,  one  and  a  quarter  inches  in  width,  could  be  disposad  of  on  a  roller  of 
twelve  inches  in  diameter  and  about  sixteen  inches  long. 

Mr.  Mackie  said  this  idea  was  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  peg  methoiU 
There  were  one  or  two  advantages  in  the  use  of  films— the  possibility  of  print- 
ing from  both  sides,  which  was  important,  and  their  lightness,  which  wa.s, 
however,  but  secondary. 

Cabbon  Pbinting. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  described  some  peculiar  markings  on  carbon  tissue  he  had' 
recently  seen,  and  a  discussion  ensued  on  the  working  details  of  the  process.  _ 

Mr.  Paul  Mabtin  said  he  used  neutral  bichroraite  solutions,  varying  m. 
strength  fcom  one-quarter  to  four  per  cent.,  according  to  the  effect  aimed  at. 
The  temperature  of  his  bath  was  60°,  and  the  immersion  about  three  minutes,, 
after  which  the  tissue  was  transferred  to  a  ferrotype  plate  and  squeegeed  down. 
The  tissue  was  left  on  the  plate,  and  dried  in  about  two  days,  and  was  quite^ 
clean  and  free  from  fog. 
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Mr.  MACKni  thought  the  value  of  varying  strengths  of  solution  was  not  so 
fully  appreciated  as  the  faets  warranted.  It  would  be  found  of  great  ad- 
vantage. 

Mn  EVERITT  tliought  quiek  drying  l«ft  tlie  tissue  io  bstter  conditioD.  He 
contrived  so  that  liis  tissue  was  dry  in  some  hiag  like  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
found  no  ill  elfect  tra:eable  to  gas  fumes.  He  hal  experienced  dithculttes  in 
getting  clean  lights  on  sepia  tissue  until  be  redaced  the  percentige  of  bichro- 
mate in  his  bath,  when  he  succeeded.     The  prints  were  previously  so  flat. 

Mr.  Martin  said  he  found  that  the  sepia  li^siie  necessitated  a  weaker  bitb. 

Mr.  Wall,  in  reply  to  a  rennrk  by  Mr.  Everitt  on  the  development  of 
Artigue  prints  from  the  front,  said  it  was  on  account  of  the  extreme  thin- 
ness of  the  veaicle  containing  the  pigment  oa  the  tissue.  There  was  far  less 
vehicle  than  on  a  dry  plate,  and  the  true  secret  in  its  manufacture  was  to  get 
a  maximum  of  colouring  matter  with  a  minimum  of  ttie  vehicle. 

Mr.  Mackis  added  that  tlie  theory  was  that  the  gum  holds  the  pigment 
more  or  less  tenaciously,  according  to  tlie  degree  of  light  action, 

A  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  preparation  of  the  tissue,  and  Mr.  Wall 
suggested  the  insertion  of  the  gummed  paper  in  a  photogravure  box,  and 
dnsting-on  a  suitable  pigment  by  its  means. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

NovBMBER  25, — Mr  Friink  Haes  in  the  chair. 

Major  J.  J.  Thonia.s  was  proposed  as  a  member. 

Mr.  Foxlee  showed  examples  of  work  made  by  Mr.Witcomb,  a  photographer 
in  Buenos  Ayres. 

Mr.  H.  L.  N.  NOKL-Cox  delivered  his  lecture  entitled 
POMPEBI, 
which  was  illustrated  with  a  series  of  one  liundred  slides,  mostly  from  his  own 
negatives.  The  lecturer's  descriptive  matter  was  admirably  lucid,  and  the 
slides  of  great  excellence.  Mr.  Noel-Cox's  contribution  to  the  Clab's  series  of 
Travellers'  Nights  was  thoroughly  appreciated  by  a  considerable  gathering  of 
members  and  Iriends. 

On  December  16,  Mr.  Dallmeyer  will  give  a  paper  entitled  A  Chat  about 
Lenses. 

Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club.— Noveuiber  17,  Chairman  Mr.  W. 
Fraser  (Vice-President).  Mr.  D.  Walter  re.ad  a  paper  entitled 
Home-made  Apparatus  and  How  to  Make  it. 
Accepting  as  undoubted  facts  that  photography  is  an  expensive  hobby,  and 
that  much  of  tliis  expense  can  be  saved  by  knowing  how  to  use  a  few  tools  and 
making  one's  o  wn  apparatus,  he  gave  thorough  instructions  as  to  the  making  of 
cameras,  dark  slides,  printing  frames,  shutters,  and  other  articles,  explaining 
mitreing,  dovetailing,  and  other  mysteries  in  woodworking,  and  showing  many 
home-made  tools  and  simple  contrivances  which  greatly  facilitate  getting  an 
accurate  fit.  As  Mr.  Walter's  cameras  and  models  were  closely  inspected  and 
his  paper  aroused  much  interest,  it  is  not  improbable  that  attempts  at  camera 
construction  will  be  made  by  some  who  wc-e  present,  particularly  as  Mr. 
Walter  promised  ;his  assistance  to  any  one  undertaking  the  task. 

Croydon  Microscopical  and  Natural  History  Club  (Photograpblc  Sec- 
tion).— The  t«eaty-seventh  anniuil  Soirle  of  this  Club  was  held  on  Wednesday 
evening,  and  was  attended  by  some  520  of  the  members  and  their  friends. 
In  addition  to  tlie  usual  display  of  microscopes  .and  numerous  objects  of  natural 
liistory,  iic,  the  Photographic  Section  was,  as  usu.al,  well  to  the  front,  no  less 
thaa  ninety-two  framed  pictures  and  363  lantern  slides  being  shown.  Space 
will  not  permit  us  to  particularise  all  the  pictures  shown,  but  we  may  mention 
some  very  fine  bromides  by  Mr.  H.  C.  CoUyer,  illustrating  some  places  of 
interest  in  the  East.  Mr.  C.  Moss  sent  six  pictures  illustrating  his  peculiar 
method,  the  colour  and  sky  effects  being  very  pleasing.  Mr.  E.  Straker  sent 
two  frames  of  three  pictures,  each  on  gelatino-cnloride  paper.  Mr.  A.  Roods 
(Hon.  Librarian)  showed  some  very  good  Welsh  views,  including  two  bromide 
enlargements  of  the  Swallow  Falls  and  Miner's  Bridge.  Mr.  J.  H.  Baldock 
sent  nine  pictures,  including  some  Welsh  views  and  tree  studies  in  gelatino- 
chloride,  views  in  Kew  Gardens  on  bromide  paper,  flower  studies  and  views  of 
the  decorations  at  the  Royal  visit  to  Croydon  in  platinum,  and  a  couple  of 
bromide  enlargements.  Mr.  Ea<^t  sent  six  pictures  of  rural  and  other  scenes, 
and  a  very  large  bromide  enlargement,  representing  a  view  of  holiday  life  at 
the  seaside.  Mr.  E.  J.  Platts  showed  some  pretty  views  of  places  of  interest 
taken  in  Surrey,  some  llower  studies  in  platinum,  and  two  bromide  enlarge- 
ments— one  being  of  the  Clayton  Arms  and  pond  on  Godstone  Green,  and  the 
other  of  a  fine  cedar-tree  in  Kew  Gardens.  Mr.  C.  H.  B.  Span-ow  sent  six  pic- 
tures illustrative  of  the  effects  producible  on  Venus  paper,  the  colours  of 
which  were  much  admired.  Mr.  J.  Paokham  and  Mr.  S.  H.  Wratten  showed 
some  very  pleasing  portrait  pictures,  pro<luced  by  processes  peculiarly  their 
own,  the  mcdus  operandi  not  being  stated,  b>it  the  effect  was  somewhat  sinnlar 
to  the  carbon  process.  Mr.  H.  D.  Gower  (Hon.  Secretary)  showed  a  very 
good  platinotype  of  a  group  of  flowers,  china,  &c.,  painted  by  hand  to  repre- 
sent the  colours  of  the  different  objects,  this  being  well  done,  and  producing 
quite  a  novel  and  pleasing  effect.  Mr.  J.  T.  Sandell  .showed  eleven  remark- 
ably fine  gelatino-chloride  prints,  15x12,  of  his  well-known  series,  taken  for 
the  City  Companies.  Other  pictures  were  sent  in  by  Messrs.  Barber,  Cold- 
wells,  Grondy,  Hoole,  Reeves,  Page,  Underbill,  and  Wild.  Among  the  trans- 
parencies must  be  noticed  a  very  fine  set  by  Mr.  Alfred  Underbill,  of  Croydon, 
8x6,  representing  a  series  of  views  taken  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  T.R.  H. 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  to  open  the  new  municipal  buildings.  Tliis 
gentleman  also  sent  in  eighty -eight  lantern  slides.  Other  slides  were  also  sent 
in  by  Messru.  Baldock,  Barber,  basi,  Grundy,  illustrating  Alpine  scenes  ; 
Hoole,  views  on  the  Norfolk  Broads  ;  Paje,  Platts,  Roods,  Sandell,  and  Wild. 
During  the  evening  three  exhibitions  of  selected  slides  from  the  above  were 
given  by  the  optical  lantern,  under  the  management  of  Messrs.  Baldock  and 
Underbill,  to  overflowing  audiences.  Me8^rK.  W.  Watson  ft  Sons,  of  Holborn, 
gave  a  demonstration  on  a  large  scale  of  the  Rontgen  X  rays,  which,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  was  crowded  the  entire  evening.    Messrs.  Thome  and  Holdle 


showed  an  acetylene  generitor  and  burner,  tig<ther  with  the  apparatus  mtceiury  - 
to  adapt  this  light,  not  only  to  ordiosry  illumination,  but  for  microscopic  aoa: 
lantern  work  »■>  well.    A  capitti  selection  cf  mu-ic  was  diacoarsed  by  a  local. 
band,  and  at  ten  o'clock  the  Exhibition,  which  wai  in  ever/ way  a  saccesa, 
was  brought  to  a  close. 

Hackney  Pbotograpblc  Society.— Novemlwr  24,  Mr.  R.  Beckett  pre- 
siding.—The  report  on  the  late  Exhibition  was  given  by  the  Hon.  Secretary. 
It  had  been  a  success  in  every  way,  and  thanks  we.e  given  to  tlio«e  metiiliers 
who  had  specially  helped  to  bring  alMut  the  result.  The  diacussioi;  on 
Exhibition  matters  was  ])o.stpone<l  to  the  next  Open  Night.  Members'  work  was  ■ 
shown  Ijy  Messrs.  Hudson  and  Carpenter. 

Leytonatone  Camera  Clnb.— On  the  18th  inst.,  Mr.  A.  K.  Bailey  ia  tbtr' 
chair,  Mr.  Q.  £.  Cox  gave  a  lecture  entitled 

Bbminiscekces  ok  Travel, 
describing  a  recent  tour  to  Morocco,  the  Canary  Islands,  and  Madeira  ;  the 
lecturer  gave  a  graphic  description  of  the  many  novel  sights  met  with  dnriBC 
his  journey  in  these  sunny  climes,  the  first  touched  at  Iwing  the  renowned 
stronghold  of  Gibraltar,  where  a  Jew  hours  were  S|)ent  exploring  the  town  and 
driving  to  Europa  Point,  from  which  coin  of  vantage  a  grand  view  over  the 
Mediterranean  is  obtained ;  then  across  the  Straits  toTangiers  in  the  dominion 
of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  where  the  first  glimpse  of  Oriental  life  is  obtained. 
This  city  is  one  of  a  most  interesting  character,  the  novel  sights  on  every  side 
being  truly  enchanting  to  the  unaccustomed  eye.  The  great  mosque,  the 
exterior  only,  however,  to  be  looked  upon  by  the  "dog  of  a  Christian,"  the 
Courts  of  Justice,  tlie  narrow  ea.stern  streets  crowded  with  people  in  costomes 
of  the  most  picturesque  character  combining  to  delight  tie  visitor  at  every 
turn  ;  but  with  all  this  charm  of  beauty  and  originality  there  is  a  great  deal 
calculated  to  pain  and  disgust  the  Senses  of  the  fastidious  English  traveller 
who  is  accustomed  to  fairly  clean  streets,  and  the  presence  of  some  kind  of 
sanitation,  however  imperfect  it  may  l)e  in  some  places  ;  but  in  Tangiers,  as  in 
all  Oriental  towns,  no  one  seems  to  think  these  matters  are  of  any  importance 
whatever,  and  the  refu.se  of  houses  is  thrown  out  into  the  streets,  conducing  to  • 
a  result  better  imagined  than  descril)ed.  Another  point  which  strikes  the 
visitor  with  feelings  of  .sorrow  and  pain  is  the  ab-solote  cruelty  of  the  people  - 
to  their  patient  b»a,sts,  whcse  lives  in  Morocco  must  l)e  constant  torture.  A  visit 
was  made  to  the  prison  where  the  unfortunate  inmates  are  manacled  and  chained. . 
The  lecturer  proceeded  to  describe  at  considerable  length  other  Moorish  towns 
on  the  coast,  and  the  charming  and  grand  scenery  of  the  Canary  Islands. 
Tlie  lecture,  which  was  listened  to  throughout  with  sustained  attention,  was 
illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  lantern  slides  made  from  negatives  obtained 
during  tlie  tour. 

Nortb  Middlesex  Pbotograpbic  Society.— November  23,  Mr.  A.  H.  Lisett 
in  the  diair.^Mr.  S.  H.  Schofield  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society.  Mr. 
S.  H.  Fkv  gave  his  demonstration  on  the 

Home  Preparation  of  Rough  Bromide  Paper. 
He  coated  a  sheet  of  Whatman's  imitation  Creswiek  paper  with  emulsion,  first 
.soaking  the  sheet  in  water  and  surface-drying  it  with  a  handful  of  cotton-wool, 
after  laying  it  down  in  a  glass-bottomed  dish,  with  the  edges  turned  up  t» 
form  a  dish  of  the  paper  itself,  then  pouring  on  the  emulsion  and  allowing  the 
surplus  to  run  off  at  one  of  the  corners.  When  set,  it  .should  l>e  hung  up  to 
dr)'.  He  went  very  fully  into  the  details  of  manipulation,  and  replied  to 
the  questions  which  the  demonstration  elicited.  A  nearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  lecturer  concluded  the  proceedings. 

Folytechnlc  Pbotograpblc  Society.- November  25.— Mr.  T.  K.  Fresh- 
water, F.R.M.S.,  F.R.P.S.,  read  a  paper  on 

Photo-microoraphy, 
describing  the  necessary  apparatus,  fixing  up,  and  exposure  and  working, 
also  the  best  subjects  for  low-power  work,  finishing  the  lecture  bv  showing 
lantern  slides  of  all  the  objects  upon  which  he  had  been  speaking.  iTie  paper 
proved  so  interesting  that  the  members,  having  heartily  thanked  Mr.  Fresh- 
water through  the  Chairman  (Mr.  Howard  Farmer),  asked  him  to  be  sure  and 
favour  them  again  at  no  distant  date.  On  Wednesday,  December  9,  the  Hon. 
Secretary  will  read  a  paper,  with  demonstration,  on  Photograph;/  atid  Lantern 
Work  at  8.30  p.m. 

Putney  Photogrrapblc  Society.— November  19,  Mr.  F.  Chaseniore  in  the 
chair. — Mr.  H.  W.  BENNETT  had  kindly  con.sented  to  read  hLs  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society's  lecture  on 

Abchitictural  Photoorapht, 
and  this  attraction  drew  a  large  audience  of  members,  who  closely  followed 
his  most  interesting  and  instructive  paper.  The  paper  is  one  that  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  the  greatest  help  to  photographers  who  take  up  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  as  it  deals  with  it  in  a  thoroughly  practical  way.  The  lecture  was 
illustrated  by  some  very  beautiful  slides  of  cathedral  interiors,  which  were 
greatly  admired.  The  next  meeting  takes  place  on  Monday,  December  7, 
when  Mr.  J.  A.  Hodges,  F.RP.S.,  will  give  a  lecture  on  Holiday  Rambles 
with  a  Camera. 

Rlcbmond  Camera  Club.— On  the  23rd  inst.,  Mr.  Cembrano  presided  at  a 
meeting  at  which  Mr.  J.  T.  Sandell  gave  a  highly  interesting  lecture  on  the 
subject  of 

Multifle-ooatcd  Plates. 

He  explained  the  principle  and  structure  of  the  well-known  Sandell  plates, 
claiming  for  them  the  three  great  advantages  of  latitude  in  exposure,  fineness 
of  gradation,  and  freedom  from  halation.  The  fir.t  point  he  illustrated  by 
developing  simultaneously  in  one  dish  four  plates  exposed  on  the  same  subject 
for  one,  four,  sixteen,  and  sixty-four  seconds  respectively,  all  four  yielding 
satisfactory  negatives.  The  claim  to  delicacy  of  gradation  and  freedom  from 
halation  was  convincingly  upheld  by  the  exhibition  of  a  large  number  of 
photographs  of  subjects,  and  taken  under  conditions  which  were  calculated  to 
put  those  qualities  to  the  severest  possible  test. 
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South  London  Photographic  Society.— The  Past  Ordinary  Meeting  of  this 
•  Society,  held  at  Hanover  Hall,  Hanover-park,  Peckham  ([Mr.  W.  F.  Slater, 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair),  was  devoted  to  a  coiupetitiou  of  prints  and 
lantern  slides  from  negatives  taken  at  the  Society's  Elxcursions  during  1896. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Levett  and  Mr.  Saville-Kent  (Brixton  Camera  Club)  officiated  as 
Judges.  Mr.  George  Brown  was  declared  the  winner  of  the  silver  medal 
offered  for  pictures.  Mrs.  Wclford  shovfed  the  best  individual  picture, 
Marguerites.  In  the  lantern-slide  competition,  the  Hon.  Secretary  was 
declared  the  winner  of  the  bronze  medal  for  the  best  set.  Mrs.  Wtlford  and 
Mr.  Sinclair  were  equal  for  the  second  place,  Mr.  Allen,  the  Excursion 
Secretary,  was  close  behind  them.  At  the  next  meeting,  on  Monday, 
December  7,  the  President  will  deliver  a  lecture  on  hochromatic  Photo- 
graphy. 

Woolwich  Photographic  Society.— November  25,  Mr.  J.  B.  Panting  in  the 
chair. — The  third  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  Art  Photography,  by  Rev.  F.  C. 
Lambert,  M.A.  The  subjects  treated  on  this  occasion  were  :  (1)  Treatment 
of  Figures  and  Groups,  (2)  Laws  of  Grouping,  (3)  Sentiment  in  Landscape  Art. 
After  the  lecture  several  slides  by  the  members  were  passed  through  the 
lantern  for  criticism  by  the  lecturer. 

Aahton-under-Lyne  Photographic  Society. — November  24. — Mr.  Thomas 
Glazbbrook  is  to  ba  heartily  congratulated  on  the  success  of  his  lecture  and 
exhibition  of  photographic  \iews  on  Tuesday  evening.  He  makes  no  pretence 
to  polished  diction  or  neatly  turned  phrases,  but  he  feels  strongly  and  talks 
vigorously,  and  strikes  the  nail  on  the  head  witli  a  forcible,  unerring  blow. 
He  .is  an  ardent  lover  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  nature,  and  nobody  can  listen 
to  him  long  without  being  fired  with  some  portion  of  his  enthusiasm.  This  is 
one  of  the  greatest  benefits  conferred  by  photography.  The  devotee  soon  finds 
that  he  must  go  out  into  the  country  and  study  nature  with  the  eye  and 
inspiration  of  a  poet  if  he  has  to  make  any  great  progress  in  his  art.  To 
reproduce  with  effect  the  beauties  he  beholds  around  him,  he  must  become  a 
master  of  his  art  and  a  keen  observer  of  every  process  which  contributes  to 
the  result.  Mr.  Glazebrook's  series  of  slides,  of  remarkable  variety  and 
interest,  kept  the  large  audience  entranced  and  deliglited.  The  catholicity  of 
subjects  was  one  good  feature.  He  is  quite  Shakespeiireau  in  the  univei'sality 
of  his  ta.stes.  Nothing  comes  amiss.  He  revels  among  the  delicate  orcliids  of 
a  gentleman's  greenliouse  at  one  time,  and  anon  we  find  him  at  the  farmer's 
pigstye,  wondering  at  the  gross  animals  there  to  be  found.  Then  he  is  poking 
his  camera  among  the  hedgerows  to  secure  a  little  bunch  of  wild  flowers,  and 
then  a  giant  oak  or  spreading  cedar  takes  his  fancy.  He  follows  the  school- 
boys to  a  pond,  where  they  exercise  tlie  gentle  piscatorial  art  at  the  expense  of 
a  few  jacksharps,  and  sees  them  frolicking  "like  troutlets  in  a  pool"  in  a 
state  of  artistic  nudity.  He  revels  among  the  mountains  and  the  lochs,  and 
"in  darkness  and  in  storm  he  takes  delight."  He  is  equally  pleased  with 
domestic  pets,  with  the  sheep  of  the  hillsides  and  the  cattle  of  the  meadows. 
The  birds  of  the  air  enchant  liim  with  their  music,  and  no  schoolboy  was  ever 
so  fond  of  bird-nesting,  not,  however,  to  rob  the  eggs,  but  to  photograph 
them.  In  short,  thtre  seems  to  be  no  department  of  the  art  into  which  he 
has  not  sought  to  penetrate,  and  the  results,  as  seen  on  Tuesday  evening,  were 
very  pleasing  and  instructive. 

Bournemouth  Photographic  Society.— November  13.— Dr.  Hyla  Gbkves 
gave  an  address  on  the  science  aud  art  of  photography.  He  prefaced  his 
remarks  on  this  subject  by  welcoming  those  assembled,  and  pointing  those  who 
were  not  yet  members  to  the  profitable  and  entertaining  character  of  the 
Society's  gatherings.  He  likewise  took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  zeal  and  enter- 
prise manifested  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Greenleaves,  in  the  interests  of  the 
Society.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  there  was  some  excellent  voral  and 
instrumental  music.  Mr.  Pardy  presided  at  the  pianoforte,  and  songs  were 
given  by  Messrs.  Twitchett,  Gardner,  Butler,  and  Britton.  The  photographs 
sent  in  for  competition  No.  2  were  exliibited,  and  the  awards  made  known  as 
follows  :— 1st  prize,  II.  Is.,  Miss  Skirrow  ;  2nd,  10s.  6rf.,  Mr.  R.  W.  Copeman  ; 
3rd,  6s.,  Mr.  T.  Lee  Lloyd.  The  first  of  these  liaj  been  sent  in  under  the 
pseudonym  "  Hyacintha,"  and  represented  the  Pillar  under  the  Temple  Plat- 
form, Jerusalem  ;  the  second,  labelled  "  Kybosh,"  was  a  picture  of  the  reredos, 
Christchurch  Priory;  and  the  third,  labelled  "The  Baron,"  gave  Salisbury 
Cathedral.  A  display  of  members'  lantern  slides  took  place,  the  lantern  being 
operated  by  Mr.  W.  Jones. 

Cardiff  Photographic  Society. — The  Society  opened  the  winter  session  at 
their  rooms,  in  Working-street,  on  the  20th  inst.,  with  an  interesting  Social 
Evening.  Most  of  the  "powers"  in  local  art  circles  weie  present,  and  a  very 
varied  programme  was  provided.  The  Peesidknt  and  Mis.  S.  W.  AxLBN 
gave  a  pleasing  contribution,  which  was  much  appreciated,  and  the  musical 
items  were  most  ably  conlrilnited  \>y  Miss  Nicholas,  and  Messrs.  Stephenson, 
Pratt,  and  Wordsworth.  A  number  of  excellent  prize  slides  were  passed 
through  the  Allendale  lantern,  and  only  wanted  perhaps  a  little  more  descrip- 
tive matter  thrown  in.  One  of  the  most  interesting  shows  of  the  evening  was 
the  exhibition  of  the  Vitograph,  by  Professor  BlIoss.  In  this  form  of  apparatus 
the  living  pictures  are  projected  by  means  of  an  attachment  to  the  ordinary 
lantern,  which  certainly  seems  very  portable  ami  devoid  of  unnecessary 
mechanical  complications.  A  good  word  must  be  said  for  those  who  have  been 
responsible  for  the  exceedingly  attractive  appearance  of  the  rooms,  and  to 
whose  efforts  the  entertainment  was  due.  "There  are  probably  few  societies 
which  can  boast  of  more  artistic  premises  than  those  now  occupied  by  the 
Cardiff  Society. 

Mb.  J.  J.  Jenkins  gave  an  interesting  paper  on 
Alpha  Lantkrn  Plates, 
illustrating  his  remarks  with  a  large  selection  of  slides.  The  great  range  of 
colours  to  be  obtained  from  these  plates,  and  the  advantages  they  ofi'tred 
when  the  production  of  slides  from  poor  negatives  was  required,  showed  them 
to  be  well  worth  the  attention  of  amateurs  whose  stock  of  first-class  negatives 
might  mit  be  of  the  largest.  Mr.  Jenkins  pointed  out  that  the  use  of  a  small 
•luantity  of  metol  in  the  hydroquinone  developer  of  the  maker's  formula 
gieatly  reduced  the  time  required  for  development  which  was  otherwise 
rather  a  slow  process,  and  also  gave  rather  a  better  colour  to  the  slide  than 


that  secured  by  hydroquinone  alone.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society 
takes  place  on  the  4th  inst, 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.- November  26,  the  Pre- 
sident (Mr.  J.  Sirett  Brown)  presiding. — Dr.  C.  Thubstan  Holland  gave 
a  demonstration  on  the  X  rays.  He  explained  the  great  strides  that  had 
already  been  made  since  Professor  Rijutgen  discovered  the  new  light,  particu- 
larly as  regards  the  length  of  exposure  necessary  to  obtain  a  satisfactory 
result.  He  felt  sure  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  before  an  improved 
tube  would  be  invented  giving  a  larger  quantity  of  rays,  and  so  still  further 
reducing  the  time  of  exposure,  possibly  making  it  instantaneous.  Dr.  Holland 
then  "radiographed"  the  hand  of  one  of  the  lady  members,  and  afterwards 
exhibited  in  the  lantern  a  number  of  examples  taken  by  himself,  including 
photographs  of  hands  ftom  that  of  an  infant  to  that  of  an  adult,  showing  the 
formation  and  growth  of  the  bones,  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove  were  not 
always  uniform  in  children  of  the  same  age  ;  also  of  coins  which  had  been 
swallowed,  and  foreign  substances  imbedded  in  the  flesh  and  bone ;  deformities, 
and  perfectly  and  imperfectly  set  joints.  He  also  showed  how  the  rays  could 
distinguish  diamonds  and  paste. 

Oxford  Camera  Club. — November  23. — Lecture  on  Intensification  and 
Reduction,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  showing  the  effects  produced  by 
various  processes.  In  the  discussion  of  the  paper"  snrpiise  was  generally 
expressed  at  the  omission  of  the  uranium  process  of  intensification,  many 
members  having  found  that  method  much  more  satisfactory  than  any  of  the 
others.  Notice  was  given  that,  at  the  next  meeting,  on  December  14,  a 
number  of  Captain  Abney's  slides  of  Swiss  scenery  would  be  shown,  and 
members  were  asked  to  make  the  fact  widely  known. 

Wakefield  Photographic  Society.— November  27.— Mr.  H.  M.  Bbioos  read 

a  paper  on 

Exposures, 

giving  his  experiences  in  England  and  in  Norway,  and  illustrating  his  remarks 
with  diagrams,  negatives,  and  priuts.  Mr.  Stassfield,  in  moving  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Briggs,  dealt  with  several  points  of  the  lecture,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  strength  of  light  on  briglit  and  cloudy  days.  The  Rev.  C.  J.  Jones 
seconded,  and,  as  a  beginner  in  photography,  much  appreciated  the  paper  and 
examples.  Mr.  Milks  preferred  a  Wynne's  meter  to  any  other,  as  there  was 
no  guesswork,  but  an  actual  test  of  the  light  at  the  time.  His  method  of 
counting  is  to  hum  the  tune  of  "Yankee  Doodle,"  there  bting  four  notes  iu 
each  bar,  and  each  bar  represented  a  second.  Sample  boxes  of  Edwards's 
lantern  plates  were  distributed. 

Wolverhampton  Photographic  Society. — November  20. — Mr.  J.  Gale 
gave  a  demonstration  of  tlie 

Bromide,  Stlvio,  and  Negative  Papers 
of  Messrs.  Wellington  &  Ward.  Mr.  Gale  had  exposed  several  pieces  of  the 
bromide  paper  behind  negatives  for  live  seconds  at  a  distance  of  eighteen  inches 
from  a  gas  Burner,  and  proceeded  to  develop  them  before  the  members.  He  first 
soaked  them  in  pluin  water,  turt  iug  tliem  over  and  over,  to  avoid  air  bubbles,  and 
then  immersed  them  in  a  developer  of  luetol  and  glycin,  with  very  satisfactory 
results,  one  piece  of  tinted  paper  liaving  been  used  to  copy  an  old  engraving, 
for  which  it  appeared  to  be  admirably  suited.  Mr.  H.  Holcroft,  who  had 
tried  the  negative  paper,  spoke  in  favourable  terms  of  its  utility.  In  all 
respects  the  paper  is  treated  as  glass  plates  are,  and,  after  development,  the 
gelatine  ttim  may  be  kept  upon  the  paper  support  or  stripped  off.  Mr. 
Holcroft  showed  several  paper  n<g;itiv€s,  aud  prints  obtained  from  them,  with 
and  without  stripping  the  film  from  the  paper,  the  prints  obtained  from  the 
unstripped  negative  being  equally  good,  but  required  a  little  longer  exposure, 
and  showed  no  granularity  ;  and  the  stiipped  films  appeared  to  be  everything 
that  could  be  desireil,  being  easy  to  strip,  very  flat,  and  exceedingly  tough, 
and  bearing  any  amount  of  rough  usage  in  the  operations  without  damage. 
Mr.  Holcroft  intimated  his  intern  ion  of  discarding  reliable  films  in  favour  of 
paper  negatives.  A  number  of  sjecimen  prints,  which  had  been  kindly  for- 
warded by  the  manufacturers  at  the  request  of  the  Society,  were  handed 
round,  and  were  much  admired,  and  were  allowed  to  remain  the  property 
of  the  Society.  The  meeting  terminated  with  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks 
to  Messrs.  Gale  and  Holcroft  for  the  trouble  they  had  taken  in  the  demon- 
stration. 

• ♦ 

1896.  FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

December  4 Aintree  Photographic  Society.    E.  P.  Heron,  2  Tflney- 

street,  Orrell  Park,  Aintree,  Liverpool. 
29-Jan.  2.  Borough    Polytechnic    Photographic    Society.      P.    C. 
Comford,  103,  Borough-road,  S.E. 
Deo.  1896-Jan.  1897   Bristol  International.      Hon.  Secretary,  20,  Berkeley- 
square.  Clifton,  Bristol. 

1897. 

January  14,  15   Weymouth  and  District  Camera  Club.    E.  C.  Bennett, 

10,  Newberry-terrace,  Weymouth. 


f^  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper,    No  notice  ts  taken 
of  eommunications  wdess  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  tortt«r8  are  §iv6n. 

AMMONIA  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  EMULSION. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — I  note  in  your  issue  of  the  20th  a  letter  from  Mr.  York, 
in  which  he  says  that  at  an  early  date,  I  told  him  I  was  experimenting 
with  ammonia  in  emuUion-making,  &c.  I  cannot  give  the  exact  date  of 
my  first  iuggesting  ammonia,  but  it  came  about  in  this  way.  Mr.  J. 
Thompson  was  experimenting  with  gelatinobromide  emulsion.    He  gave 
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it  as  tm  opinion  that  certain  failures  arose  from  the  action  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver  on  the  gelatine.  I  immediately  suggested  double  decomposition, 
80  that  another  compound  of  silver  should  be  employed  {i.e.  ammonia 
nitrate) ;  this  occurred  at  a  date  before  I  had  any  practical  experience,  and 
my  later  results,  which  were  published,  are  well  within  the  recollection  of 
the  early  workers.  When  I  suggested  the  ammonia,  I  had  on  my  mind 
that  all  ammoniacal  preparations  were  more  sensitive.  This  recalls  to 
my  mind  an  episode  that  took  place  at  one  of  the  Photographic  Club 
meetings.  I  made  a  statement  that  I  was  in  the  habit  of  mixing  an 
ammonia-nitrate  solution  of  silver  with  a  plain  solution  without  causing 
a  precipitate.  I  was  anything  but  politely  informed  "  that  it  was  an  im- 
possibility," and  one  of  the  members  went  so  far  as  to  say  "  he  would 
not  believe  it  if  he  saw  it."  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  this  member 
related  at  the  next  Club  meeting,  that  I  bad  called  upon  him,  and  made 
him  do  the  so-called  "  chemical  ledgerdemain  trick.  I  had  no  idea 
that  any  three  or  four  F.  C.  S.'s  could  be  so  ignorant  in  this  matter. 
A  few  years  ago  I  stated  that  "  pits  "  in  plates  did  not  arise  from  grease 
in  gelatine,  and  for  a  time  I  had  emulsion-makers  sending  me  batches  of 
emulsion  ;  to  treat  this  was  a  very  easy  matter,  I  had  only  to  melt  it  up 
and  add  a  few  grains  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Subsequent  to  this, 
when  I  was  at  Monte  Carlo,  I  was  using  French  plates  which  had  "  pits  " 
badly.  I  wrote  to  the  maker,  giving  him  the  cure ;  he  replied  "  that  he 
would  try,  and  if  successful  be  would  present  me  with  some  plates." 
He  sent  the  plates  and  a  letter  to  the  effect  "  that  the  ammonia  increased 
the  rapidity  and  cured  the  pits." 

In  some  respects  it  is  &pity  that  there  are  such  good  uniform  plates 
in  the  market,  it  prevents  many  from  experimenting.  It  has  been  stated 
that  ammonia-made  plates  do  not  keep  well ;  that  is  not  my  experience. 
1  have  lately  tested  some  I  made  in  1887,  and,  although  they  were  very 
loosely  packed,  they  were  perfect  in  every  way.  Any  emulsion  made  by 
the  ammonia  process  is  more  rapid  in  the  camera  than  a  boiled  one,  i.e., 
an  ammonia  emulsion  giving  fifteen  per  cent.  Warnerke  will  be  more 
sensitive  than  a  boiled  one,  giving  eighteen  Warnerke  (in  the  camera). 
One  curious  fact  is  that,  the  more  carbonate  of  ammonia  that  is  employed 
in  converting  the  silver,  the  greater  is  the  speed  of  the  plate  in  the 
camera.  I  am  quite  well  aware  that  an  ammonia-made  plate  is  more 
prone  to  give  green  fog  when  developed  with  pyro  and  ammonia ;  but, 
now  that  ammonia  and  pyro  is  seldom  used,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  all 
emulsions  should  not  be  made  by  the  ammonia  method.  By  the  bye  it 
may  not  be  generally  known  that  a  small  quantity  of  meta-gelatine  added 
to  the  finished  emulsion  will  soften  the  film  and  give  a  much  finer  and 
more  rapid  result. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  mention  that  Dr.  Monkhoven  experimented  at  an 
early  date  with  ammonia.  Apologising  for  taking  up  so  much  of  your 
valuable  space, — I  am,  yours,  &c.  A.  L.  Hendeeson. 

Hotel  Finstermilnz,  Meran,  Austria,  November  23,  1896. 

SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUCTION  AND  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PROFESSION. 
To  the  Editobb. 

Gentlemen, — May  I  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Randall's  letter  in  last  week's  Jocrnal  ? 

Although  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  any  technical  or  practical  knowledge 
of  the  "  rules  and  mysteries"  of  photography,  it  has  always  seemed  to 
me  a  needful  requirement,  for  those  practising  the  art,  that  they  should 
be  well  grounded  in  the  scientific  parts  thereof. 

On  perusing  the  pages  of  your  Joubnal,  one  cannot  avoid  wondering, 
and  asking  "  how  many  of  the  professional  photographers  of  this  country 
understand  the  contents  of  your  valuable  weekly  compilation  ? "  For 
aught  I  know,  all  the  3000  professional  photographers  are  well  versed  in 
the  kindred  sciences  which  have  so  much  to  do  with  the  successful 
practice  of  the  business — chemistry,  optics,  mechanical  construction. 
No  one  can  dispute  that,  if  they  possessed  such  knowledge  as  applied  to 
their  calling,  they  wonld,  of  necessity,  produce  more  skilful  results. 

At  the  Edinburgh  Convention  I  had  the  privilege  of  speaking  upon  the 
absolute  necessity  of  such  knowledge  for  the  rising  generation  in  the 
ranks  of  the  professional  photographer ;  not  only  for  the  daily  duties  of 
producing  "  portraits,"  but  that  the  knowledge  might  be  applied  in  all 
the  various  branches  of  the  trade  in  photographic  representations  of 
articles  of  manufacture  ;  of  work  for  book  illustrations,  magazine,  and 
newspaper  work. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  a  wide  field  for  active  energy  in  the 
branches  thus  named,  and  which  would  bring  profitable  results  to  local 
and  provincial,  as  well  as  to  the  metropolitan  profession.  I  have  taken  a 
considerable  part,  for  some  forty  years,  in  many  of  the  works  for  Birming- 
ham progress,  and  the  development  of  its  educational  institutions. 

Foreign  competition  has  touched  us  nearly  in  this  city,  and  the  recent 
establishment  of  a  Municipal  Technical  School  has  been  the  contribution 
of  the  citizens  to  supply  the  scientific  teaching  so  needful  to  our  youth, 
and  all  branches  of  trade  and  manufacture.  We  can  now  boast  of  a 
magnificent  building  erected  at  an  outlay  of  lOO.OOOi. ,  opened  by  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Council  (the  Duke  of  Devonshire).  We  are  largely 
indebted  to  the  continuous  and  indefatigable  exertions  of  Councellor 
R.  F.  Martineau  for  piloting  this  noble  institution  to  its  present  admir- 
able condition. 

The  tenonr  of  Mr.  Randall's  letter  is  not  to  give  knjwledge  broadcast 


to  our  youth,  but  to  restrict  it,  in  fact,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  go- 
about,  like  the  philosopher  of  old,  with  a  lantern,  seeking  for  a  young 
man  of  genius.  Mr.  Randall  completely  perverts  the  intention  of 
Huxley  in  the  quotation  made  in  his  letter.  Huxley,  tike  all  great 
thinkers  of  the  time  and  all  real  educational  experts,  adrocated  the 
greatest  possible  spread  of  education,  scientific  and  otherwise,  whereby 
the  "  man  of  genius  "  can  ditcover  himself,  and  rise  neoegsarily  to  the 
foremost  place,  which  he  merits  by  natural  gifts  and  facilities  afforded' 
him  for  their  practice  and  development.  It  is  this  practice  and  op- 
portunity, afforded  so  widely  to  our  German  and  French  competitors, 
which  gives  them,  in  so  many  branches  of  science  and  trade,  an  Immense 
advantage  over  the  British  youth. 

However,  we  have  entered  upon  the  work  of  altering  these  defects  and 
of  supplying  these  deficiences,  and  not  a  day  too  soon  for  the  interests, 
moral  and  material,  of  onr  people  at  large.  There  are  many  other- 
considerations  of  this  important  question,  suggested  by  Mr.  Randall's 
letter,  but  I  will  not  encroach  further  on  your  space. — I  am,  yours,  i&c., 

47,  Charlotte-road,  Birmingham.  D.  J.  O'Neill, 

Secretary,  National  Association  of  Professioaal  Photographer$,  ■ 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SALON. 
To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen,— When  some  few  weeks  ago  a  letter  appeared  in  your 
columns  making  certain  misstatements  concerning  the  management  of 
the  Photographic  Silon,  I  took  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  to  you  these 
inaccuracies,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  I  felt  justified  in 
referring  to  them  as  "  fabrications."  Now,  it  appears  from  another  letter 
in  yours  of  last  week  that  this  correspondent,  having  said  what  is  inacon- 
rate,  complains  of  his  being  told  of  it. 

If  a  person  hazards  a  misstatement  concerning  an  institntion,  or  mis- 
represents it,  lie  can  hardly  be  surprised  if  some  one,  in  attempting  to 
set  him  right,  waives  for  the  time  being  such  courtesy  as  is  customary. 

I  cannot  but  regret,  for  your  own  sakes  and  for  your  readers, 
that  your  correspondent  should  last  week  have  taken  advantage  of 
your  desire  to  act  fairly  by  all  parties,  and  imposed  upon  you  nearly 
two  columns  of  matter  dealing  with  the  manner  in  which  the  Exhibitions 
are  reviewed  in  the  paper  I  have  the  honour  to  edit,  and  quoting  what  I 
at  various  times  have  said  respecting  them,  all  of  which  would  seem  to 
me  so  utterly  unnecessary  because  other  people  read  the  Amateur 
Photographer  besides  your  correspondent,  and  so  can  read  all  the  text 
instead  of  disjointed,  and  therefore  misleading,  phrases. 

My   only    object,    in    writing    now,    and    asking    yon    to    publiik- 
this  letter,  is  not  to  discuss,  but  to  state  some  facts  concerning  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Photographic   Silon,  because,  doubtless,  your  paper 
reaches  the  hands  of  many  whom  last  week's  letter  might  mislead. 

Firstly.     The  Silon  prospectus  and  entry  form  is  for  all  practical 
purposes  identical  with  that  of  any  other  Exhibition,  special  mention, 
however,  being  made  of  the  fact  that  all  works  will  be  submitted  to  a. 
Selection  Committee,  and  the  particular  kind  of  work  desired  is  stated. 

Secondly.  Every  picture  sent  in,  whether  by  a  member  of  the  Linked- 
Ring  or  by  any  one  else,  is  judged  on  an  absolutely  equal  bam. 

Thirdly.  No  member  of  the  Selection  Committee  is  present  whilst  his- 
own  works  are  being  judged,  nor  has  he  any  vote  or  voice  respecting  their 
acceptance. 

Fourthly,  and  by  the  way.  The  Linked  Ring,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
is  not  a  "  magic  "  circle  as  your  correspondent  calls  it  1 

Finally.  Your  correspondent's  statement  that  "  at  the  latter  (i.e.,. 
the  Salon),  members'  works  are  accepted  because  of  their  membership  " 
is  absolutely  and  entirely  untrue. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  your  correspo»dent  may  go  on  writing  about  me  ori 
may  air  his  opinions  or  displiy  his  ignorance  respecting  the  Salon  and 
its  Committee  just  as  long  as  you  think  it  desirable  to  print  what  he 
writes,  and  no  one  will  be  one  little  bit  the  worse,  but  do  you  not  think 
we  have  had  enough  of  it? — I  am,  yours,  &e.,        A.  Hobblsy. Hn<TON. 

Guildford,  November  30,  1896. 

^ 

PATENT-LAW  REFORM. 
To  the  EnraoBS. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  commendatory  remarks- 
upon  my  address  to  the  Society  of  Patent  Agents ;  but,  as  it  appears  that 
my  statement  upon  the  subject  of  a  Patent  Court  was  not  suffiaiently' 
explicit,  permit  me  to  correct  a  misconception  which  othermse  might 
cause  unnecessary  opposition  to  the  proposed  change. 

The  original  suggestion  was  to  try  ali  Patent  cases  before  a  Judge, 
chosen  for  his  knowledge  of  technical  affairs,  in  a  special  division  of  the 
High  Court.  To  this  proposal  in  itself  no  objection  can  be  raised,  as  it 
is  obvious  that,  the  more  familiar  the  Judge  is  with  the  matter  in  dispute, 
the  greater  the  probability  of  justice  being  done  ;  but  I  pointed  out  that 
no  one  man  can  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  technical  principles 
involved  in  the  various  branches  of  industrial  operations,  and  that  the 
Judge  must,  therefore,  rely  upon  expert  evidence,  the  correctness  of  which, 
he  could  not  check.  In  addition,  there  was  the  danger  of  experts  be- 
coming advocates  in  giving  evidence,  and,  with  technically  trained 
counsel,  specially  coached  for  the  occasion,  the  system  is  most  expensive, 
and  may  lead  to  injustice. 
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My  proposal  was  not  to  take  the  case  oat  of  the  High  Court,  which 
would  be  an  impracticable  measure,*  but,  in  cases  of  infringement  and 
revocation,  to  empower  the  Comptroller-General  to  receive  all  expert 
evidence  in  the  form  of  Statutory  Declarations,  under  regulations,  and  to 
submit  the  points  of  law  and  evidence  to  the  Judge  for  his  guidance. 
This  suggestion  refers  only  to  expert  evidence  taken,  as  it  were,  by  oom- 
miBBlon  under  the  trained  Staff  of  the  Patent  Office,  and  is  rot  intended 
to  affect  the  ocnduot  of  the  case  by  solicitors  and  counsel  in  anyway. 
Consequently,  ordinary  witnesses  as  to  prior  user,  or  other  such  matters, 
could  be  examined  and  cross-examined  under  the  eyes  of  the  Judge  at 
the  High  Court,  while  the  experts  were  directly  opposing  their  written 
opinions  at  the  Patent  Office.  This  would  expedite  the  case,  reduce  the 
cost,  and  employ  all  parties  concerned  in  the  work  for  which  they  are 
respectively  best  fitted. 

Your  regret  at  my  omission  to  refer  to  the  superior  systems  of  the 
United  States  and  Germany,  in  examination  for  novelty,  would  impel  me 
to  supply  the  deficiency  now,  were  it  cot  that  I  should  be  compelled  to 
differ  from  you ;  and  I  have  already  taken  up  too  much  valuable  space. — 
I  am,  yours,  &o.,  J.  Sikclair  FAiBrix. 

433,  Strand,  London,  W.C.,  November  24,  1896. 

♦ 

A  COBBECTION. 
To  the  Editors. 

Genilemen,— Will  you  allow  us  to  correct  a  slight  error  in  your  report 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Croydon  Camera  Club  of  the  28th  ult.  ? 

We  wish  to  state  that  the  apparatus  referred  to  by  the  President 
under  the  name  of  Grand  Kinematograph  was  invented  and  perfected  by 
my  son,  Mr.  Gilbert  Harrison,  and  myself;  but  the  sole  right  to  use  and 
Sell  the  same  has  been  acquired  by  Messrs.  Bender  &  Co.,  of  Croydon. 

Belying  on  your  sense  of  justice  for  insertion  of  this,  and  thanking 
you  in  anticipation, — We  are,  etc.,  yours,         T.  J.  &  G.  H.  Harrison. 

Boioei  Fmk,  N.,  November  24,  1896. 


^xtfitotv^  to  CorrriS|)on0ent;e$. 

*,*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  imdvMni 
tnieries,  irmst  be  addressed  to  "The  Editors,  The  British  JonRHAi,  oi 
Photoqbapht,"  2,  Tork-street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay, 
"*,*  Comrnvmicaiions  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Hknrt  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,  Tork-strett. 
Covent  Garden,  London. 

Photoqbapes  Rkoistbbbd  :— 
Eev.  J.  H.  Stanniu?,  The  Vicarage,  Leigh,  Lancashire.-  Stries  of  /b«r  photogrop ?is 
interior  of  Leigh  Parish  Church,  Leigh,  Lancashire. 


Received.— H.  S.  C.  ;  Faded  Photos  ;  and  others.    In  our  next. 

•  J.  Ballanttne.— We  have  forwarded  your  Utter. 

BosoAWENT  &  Co. — H.  Gascon,  and  others.     See  under  Ex  Cathedra. 
S.  H.  Robinson  (Cliarleville). — The  Almanac  is  published  at  the  beginning  of 
each  December. 

E.  B. — We  have  no  practical  experience  of  the  camera.     Better  address  your 

query  to  Mr.  Friese  Green,  39,  King's-road,  Chelsea. 
Burnishers. — Captain  X.     Both  forms  are  good.     It  is  very  much  a  matter 

of  individual  opinion  as  to  which  is  really  the  better  of  the  two. 
H.  L.  Morel. — We  do  not  think  you  are  either  responsible  or  liable  for  the 

accident.     If  the  lady  threatens  yon,  consult  a  respectable  solicitor. 
R.  H.   U.  E. — We  should  call  the  colour  of  the  mounts  grey ;  but,  as  you  are 

dissatisfied  with  the  particular  tint,  the  moral  is,   in  future,  only  order 

by  sample. 
■  Christmas  Mounts. — H.  C.    Surely  you  cannot  be  a  reader  of  the  Journal, 

or  you  would  see  from  the  advertisement  pages  where  Chiistmas  and 

New-year's  mounts  are  to  be  had. 
Stained  Neoative.—W.  Bower.    The  stains  are  due  to  the  negative  not 

being  perfectly  washed  between  the   operations    in    intensifying,    all 

the  hyposulphites  not  being  washed  out  before  the  bleaching  operalion. 

F.  W.  Bbittain. — 1.  Yes.     The  process  is  well  within  the  capabilities  of  a 

clever  amateur.  2.  Yes.  3.  The  Half-tone  Process,  by  Julias  Verfasser. 
It  is  published  by  Percy  Lund  &  Co. ,  Amen-comer,  E.C. ,  price  3«.  6rf.  ' 
Buenishinq. — T.  Wilson.  The  longitudinal  lines  on  the  prints  enclosed  are 
clearly  due  to  scratches  on  the  bar  of  the  burnisher.  The  remedy  is  to' 
work  out  tile  scratches  on  an  oil  stone  or  similar  means.  Grit  wonld' 
make  the  reverse  kind  of  line. 

•  Christmas  Cares.— W.  Hicks.    The  print  sent  is  a  collotype.    The  reason' 

why  they  are  done  so  cheaply  is  that  several  n  gatives  are  printed  on 
the  same  plate— indeed,  as  many  as  it  will  hold.  Then  the  plote  is 
printed  from  on  a  collotype  machine.  The  prints  are  then  severed  and; 
mounted  as  the  one  sent, 
INEUBANCB  AOAINST  FiRE.— DOUBTFUL  (W.  C.)  There  are  at  present  some, 
discrepiincies  between  the  ideas  of  the  diffeiont  fire  offices  as  to  the  riskjs 
with  acetylene.  Therefore  we  should  reconimend  you  to  communi- 
cate' witlj  the  office  in  which  you  are  insured ,  before  installing  the 
light  for  night  portraiture.  ... 

'  The  Incorporateil  Law  Society  would  strongly  oppose  it. 


Incandescent  Gaslight  for  Portraiture. — Incandescent  says:  "I wish 
to  try  incandescent  gaslight  for  portraituie.     Will  you  oblige  and  give 
me  the  address  of  the  Company  that  advertised  in  your  paper  eoBle  time 
ago  having  fitted  up  a  trial  studio  somewhere  in  Oxfonl-street  ?" — In 
r.  ply  :  The  address  is,  0.  Sichel  &  Co.,  47,  Oxford-street,  W. 
False  Platinotypes.— W.  W,  C.    We  fear  the  case  you  quote  is  but  too 
common,  yet  it  is  a  fraud  all  the  same.     Any  one  can,  of  course,  recover 
the  money  back,  througli  the  County  Court,  if  it  was  paid  for  platino- 
types  and  bromides  were  supplied.     The  photographer  would  only  be 
too  glad  to  pay  the  money  into  Court  to  avoid  the  exposure. 
■Varnish  for  Camera  Bmxows. — T.  Rogers  says  :  "Will  you  kindly  give 
a  recipe  for  varnish  to  coat  bellows  of  camera  (leather)  in  small  quantity  ? " 
— In  reply  :  As  only  a  small  quantity  of  the  varnish  Ls  required,  it  will  be 
more  economical  to  buy  it  than  to  make  it,  which  is  not  easy  on  a  small 
scale.     It  may  be  had  from  any  of  the  dealers  iu  bookbinders'  materials. 
Removal  of  Gkeash. — B.  Tyler  asks  :  "  Can  you  h>  Ip  me  as  to  how  to  get 
off  some  tallow-candle  grease  from  a  piano,  walnut  frame,  which  I  use  as  an 
accessory  in  my  studio  i    A  candle  was  upset  on  it  the  other  night.     I 
am  afraid  to  try  anj  thing,  in  case  of  hurting  the  polish." — If  the  wood 
is  French  pohshed    the  grease  can  be  wiped  off  with  a  clean  rag ;  if 
unpolished,  possibly  a  little  benzole  on  the  rag  will  be  necessary. 
Gblatino-ohlobidb    Prints. — Verdes,   to   make   prints   (gela'ino-cbloride) 
readily  come  off  plate  glass  after  squeegeeing  and  backiDg,  has  lately 
not  put  thein  througli  the  alum  bath  until  they  have  been  fixed  and 
washed  for  ninety  minutes,  then  twenty  to  thirty  minutes'  final  wash.  Is  he 
doing  riaht,  or  will  t>  e  prints  fade  ?— In  reply  :  If  in  the  ninety  minutes 
the  whole  of  the  hypo  salts  are  completely  removed,  the  stability  of  the 
print  will  not  be  impaired  by  the  treatment. 
Motor-car  Incident.— CW.  A.)    We  do  not  know  of  any  illustrated  paper 
that  would  be  likely  to  buy  the  copyriglit  of  the  photograph  of  the 
"Amusing  motor-car  incident  on  the  way  to  Brighton;"  indeed,  we 
should  say  none  would,  however  interesting,  because  the  matter  is  too 
stale  now.     Such  piitures  are  only  of  passing  interest,  and  are  of  no 
value  when  even  a  few  days  old.      Had  you  sent  the  picture  to  one 
or  other  of  the  "  illustrateds "  the  day  of  the  procession,  they  would 
doubtless  have  utiliseJ  it,  and  paid  for  it— promptitude  is  everything 
in  such  matters. 
Copying  Oil  Painting.— J.  P.  Riddle  asks :  "  Would  you  kindly  tell  me 
what  it  is  th.it  is  used  for  coating  oil  paintings  that  are  to  be  copied,  so 
that  a  matt  sur'ace  is  obtained,  and  whicli  does  away  with  the  reflec- 
tion and  markings  of  the  surface !"— 'Various  things  have  from  time  to 
time  been  recommended.  Wiping  the  surface  of  the  picture  over  with  stout 
will  degrade  t':e  gloss.     Practical  copjists,  w)io  make  a  speciality  of  this 
class  of  work,  use  nothing  at  all.    They  rely  upon  the  illumination  of  the 
picture  to  avoid  reflections.     No  owner  of  a  valuable  painting  would,  of 
couise,  allow  it  to  be  tampered  with  by  coating  it  with  any  foreign 
substance. 
Obstructed  Light. — Injured.     As  your  studio  has  only  been  erected  a  few 
years,   you  cannot  make    your    neighbour    take    down  his    building, 
although  it  obstructs  your  light  and  causes  a  "red  reflection"  in  the 
studio.   Try  and  get  his  sanction  to  whitewash  the  offending  wall.    Then 
jou  will  get  a  leflected  light  that,  with  judgment,  you  can  utilise  to 
great  advantage.    That  is  tlie  best  way,  in  your  case,  to  deal  with  a  "bad 
job.  "     We  should  ceitainly  advise  you  not  to  spend  any  money  on  law, 
for,  to  use  a  familiar  phrase,  "  you  have  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon."    If  the 
studio  had  existed  twei.ty  years,  you  could  claim  "ancient  lights;"  then 
the  case  would  be  difl'erent. 
Agrbement  for  Services.- R.  A.  C.  says:  "I  have  applied  for  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  West  End  ct  London,  but  1  am  asked  to  sign  an  agreement 
not  to  eiit  r  the  service  of  any  other  photographer,  or  carry  ou  busi- 
ness for  myself,  within  three  miles  of  the  place  under  a  penalty  of  250/. 
That  would  practically  preclude  me  following  photography  at  all  in 
London.    Could  such  an  agreement  be  eufoiced  if  I  signed  it?" — Wa 
should  say  not,  a*  it  would  come  under  the  "unwritten  law"  of  re- 
striction of  trade.     The  ease  might   be  different   in  a  small  country 
town.     Any  how,  we  should  say  that  such  an  agreement  should  not  be 
signed,  whether  it  could  be  enforced  or  not. 
Optical  Lantern  for  Enlarging. — H.  Dodd  writes:  "I  have  just  gone  in 

for  a  's  lantern,  fitted  with  limelight,  and  it  seems  all  right  for 

slides  on  the  screen.     The  other  night  I  tried  to  make  an  enlargemeut 

with  it  on  *s  bromide  paper,  but  failed  entirely  to  get  a  sharp 

picture.  The  negative  was  perfectly  sharp,  and  a  i-lide  from  it  projected 
on  an  eight-foot  si  rem  was  .ilso  as  sharp  as  could  be  wished;  yet, 
although  the  enlargement  desired  was  only  18 x  15,  and  was  as  sharp 
as  could  be  when  focussed,  it  was  woefully  unsharp  in  the  enlargement. 
Four  attempts  were  made,  but  all  with  the  same  result.  But  why  ?"^ 
The  explanation  is  easy.  The  objective  of  the  lantern  is  not  corrected 
for  the  chemcal  rays,  nor  should  it  be,  for  the  best  result,  as  a  lantern 
objective.  When  the  lantern  is  used  for  photographic  purposes,  substi- 
tute for  the  lens  with  which  it  is  fitted  a  photographic  lens. 
Flashlight  Compounds.— J.  Walton  says :  "  Can  you  give  me  any  in- 
formation as  to  the  safety  or  otherwise  of  explosive  flashlights,  and  how 
far  insurance  poUcii  s  cover  tlieir  use  ?  A  serious  accident  is  reported 
from  America  by  the  explosion  of  a  flashlight  mixture,  the  operator 
having  his  left  hand  blown  off.  I  have  heard  that  all  explosive  powders 
are  not  exploded  by  fiietion.  There  is  no  doubt  that  an  explosive 
powder  acts  best  for  portraiture,  but  if  the  powilir  contains  any  chemical 
that  can  be  exploded  by  friction,  I  think  it  should  be  so  stated  by  the 
makers."- In  r.ply  :  The  use  of  all  explosive  flashrght  compounds  is 
attended  with  danger,  and,  therefoie,  for  safety  sake,  should  be  avoided. 
If  they  are  used  at  all,  they  should  only  be  mixed,  with  care,  in  small 
quantities  as  required  for  use.  In  the  case  of  accident,  we  expect  the 
insurance  company  would  repudiate  any  cUim.  But  with  regard  to  that, 
you  had  better  communicate  with  the  oflice  iu  which  jou  are  insured. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  suggestion  that  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  should 
hold  a  technical  exhibition  was  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Society,  on  November  24,  and  was  favourably  received  by  the 
members  present.  The  photographic  press  is  practically  unani- 
mous in  recommending  the  Society  to  adopt  the  suggestion. 
Our  own  views  with  regard  to  the  reasons  that  mal^e  the 
holding  of  such  an  exhibition  desirable  were  fully  set  forth  a 
few  weeks  ago,  and  do  not  need  recapitulation,  the  more 
especially  as  there  appears  to  us  now  to  exist  a  strong  general 
endorsement  of  our  contention  that  technical  photography  has, 
in  a  great  measure,  been  neglected  by  the  Society  of  recent 
years,  aud  that  the  holding  of  an  exhibition  devoted  to  illus- 
trating the  present  position  of  the  several  branches  of  applied 
photography  was  urgently  called  for.  We  trust  that  the  Council 
■of  the  Society  will  take  the  matter  into  early  consideration. 


On  the  same  occa«ioa  attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
the  Society  possessed  the  nucleus  of  a  museum  of  photographic 
apparatus,  examples  of  early  processes,  rare  books,  and  other 
■objects  of  interest  to  the  student  of  progressive  photography  ; 


and  the  hope  was  expressed  that  those  in  possession  of  such 
objects  as  were  of  historical  or  intrinsic  interest  in  connexion 
with  photography  would  select  the  Society  as  permanent  cus- 
todians of  them.  We  can  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the 
contents  of  the  Society's  museum  are  not  permitted  to  grow 
dusty  with  neglect,  and  we  are  certain  that,  should  any  of  our 
readers  be  disposed  to  make  additions  to  the  collection,  they 
can  do  so  with  the  feeling  that  opportunities  will  arise  when 
the  inspection  and  examination  of  such  relics  of  bygone  pho- 
tographic times  will  give  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  members  of 
the  Society  and  others.  Some  further  remarks  on  this  subject 
will  be  found  in  our  Leaderettes  this  week. 


Wb  learn  that'some  of  the  fire  insurance  oflSces  are  modifying 
their  ideas  with  regard  to  the  "dangerous"  nature  of  generated 
acetylene  as  an  illuminant.  In  addition  to  the  Westminster 
OflBce,  which  does  not  take  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  "  risks  " 
involved,  we  are  lold  that  the  Royal  and  the  Phoonix  are  not 
hesitating  to  grant  policies  on  premises  where  acetylene  is  con- 
sumed, and  it  is  also  likely  that  other  offices  will  adopt  the  same 
sensible  course.  The  articles  that  we  lately  printed  on  this  subject 
have  been  called  alarmist  by  some  of  our  friends,  but  we  have 
80  much  faith  in  the  future  of  the  acetylene  light  that  we 
considered  it  not  imprudent  to  assist,  thus  early,  in  removing 
whatever  obstacles  stood  in  the  way  of  its  adoption.  The 
English  offices  have  been  misled  with  regard  to  the  "dangerous" 
nature  of  acetylene,  but  there  is  every  sign  that  before  long 
they  will  take  up  the  common-sense  attitude  which  the  New 
York  offices  adopted  many  months  ago,  viz.,  that  acetylene 
compressed  in  cylinders  may  be  dangerous,  but  that  the  use  of 
generated  acetylene  does  not,  per  se,  involve  any  more  danger 
than  the  burning  of  house  gas. 

■*■«■• 

Br  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Martin,  photographer,  of  Wanganu^ 
New  Zealand,  we  give  in  another  part  of  the  Journal  a  copy 
of  the  Act  which  the  New  Zealand  Legislature  recently  passed 
for  the  protection  of  photographs  other  than  group  or  portrait 
photographs  or  those  taken  for  a  consideration.  The  substance 
of  the  enactment  is,  that  by  the  simple  inscription  of  the  word 
"  protected,"  with  the  date  and  the  producer's  name  on  the 
negative,  the  photograph  has  all  the  protection  of  the  copy- 
right law  for  a  period  of  five  years.  Registration  is  apparently 
unnecessary.     The  simplicity  of  the  means  whereby  even  th» 
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humblest  amateur  may,  in  New  Zealand,  protect  his  work 
against  piracy  will,  we  do  not  doubt,  excite  feelings  of  envy  in 
the  breasts  of  many  of  our  readers,  who  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  an  amended  Copyright  Act,  freed  of  ambiguities 
and  absurdities,  will  be  passed  by  Parliament. 
»  «  * 

Mr.  J.  B.  Johnston,  of  Edinburgh,  writes  us  :  "  Of  all  the 
curious  places  for  photographing  a  group  in,  perhaps  the  top 
of  a  chimney  250  feet  in  height  is  as  uncommon  as  any.  In 
such  a  place,  however,  Mr.  Mofifat,  of  Edinburgh,  photographed 
a  number  of  gentlemen  the  other  day.  The  occasion  was  the 
laying  of  the  last  brick  (by  the  Lord  Provost)  to  a  new 
chimney  for  the  gasworks  at  Edinburgh." 
*  *  * 

At  the  Camera  Club,  Charing  Cross-road,  W.C.,  there  will 
be  on  view,  from  December  12,  1896,  till  February  2,  1897, 
an  exhibition  of  photographs  by  Mr.  J.  Craig  Annan,  of 
Glasgow.  The  pictures  include  portraiture,  landscape,  and 
genre. 

PK0CES3  PLATES  AND  THEIR  USE. 
To  the  few  remaining  users  of  the  old  wet-collodion  process — 
a  continually  decreasing  band — any  kind  of  dry  plate  what- 
ever is  anathema  maranatha.  Yet  that  there  is  a  demand,  and 
an  increasing  demand,  for  process  platea  is  shown  by  the 
greater  prominence  given  to  them  by  those  makers  who  have 
added  to  their  list  of  brands  plates  for  use  in  process  work. 
It  is  perhaps,  in  view  of  a  desire  to  increase  the  sale  of  this 
particular  class  of  plate,  a  little  unfortunate  that  a  different 
name  had  not  been  given  to  them,  for  the  number  of  those 
photographers  whose  business  is  concerned  in  the  manufacture 
of  various  kinds  of  metallic  surfaces  prepared  by  photographic 
agency  for  printing  purposes  must  be  very  limited  in  com- 
parison with  those  whose  dry-plate  consumption  is  mainly  con- 
cerned with  portrait  and  landscape  work.  We  hope  to  show, 
however,  that  the  field  for  the  use  of  the  specially  prepared 
films  we  are  discussing  is  by  no  means  so  restricted  as  the  title 
given  to  them  would  suggest. 

Throughout  the  various  photographic  establishments  in  the 
kingdom  there  is  a  quantity  of  work  of  no  mean  extent  where^ 
among  those  who  were  once  familiar  with  but  have  now  dis- 
carded wet  collodion,  many  a  regret  is  uttered  that  its  merits 
and  beauties  are  no  longer  practicable.  Such  workers  should 
try  process  plates. 

There  is  perhaps  not  a  studio  in  the  kingdom  where  there 
are  not  brought  within  a  twelvemonth  a  large  number  of 
objects  to  be  copied — photographs,  old  and  faded,  and  sundry  odd 
articles,  ornaments,  manufacturers'  samples,  old  prints,  manu- 
scripts, and  hundreds  of  other  unconsidered  trifles — for  which 
the  photographer  would  prefer  to  use  wet  collodion  if  every- 
thing were  in  order,  but,  as  the  necessary  materials  are  no 
longer  practically  available,  has  to  use  ordinary  dry  plates.  He 
is  ignorant  of  the  possible  real  usefulness  of  process  plates, 
and  is  content  to  put  up  with  the  flat  and  grey  results  he  is 
unable  to  get  away  from. 

This  avoidance  of  their  use,  is,  .  in  all  probability, 
due  to  a  misconception.  Most  photographers  are  aware 
that  for  such  subjects  as  manuscripts,  maps,  plans,  and 
pure  line  work  generally,  an  almost  opaque  hard  "  black-and- 
white"  negative,  with  perfectly  clear  glass,  is  desirable 
when  a  printing  block,  such  as  a  photo-zincograph,  is 
to  be  made  from  it.      A  kind  of  mental  transference  takes 


place,  and  it  is  thought  that  similar  negatives  are  needed  for 
half-tone  process  blocks,  when  the  real  truth  is  that  the  block- 
maker  who  makes  the  blocks  that  we  see  used  in  all  the 
illustrated  papers  wants,  it  is  true,  utter  absence  of  fog,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  he  certainly  does  not  want  black-and-white 
negatives. 

If  any  one  will  purchase,  for  experimental  purposes,  a 
packet  of  these  plates,  he  will  find  he  can  get  portrait 
negatives  of  splendid  printing  qualities — plucky  and  full  of  half- 
tone. He  will  also  discover  that  they  are  very  slow — ^though  not  so 
slow  as  wet  collodion — and  that  is  their  chief  drawback.  Their 
peculiarity,  if  worked  as  recommended,  which  is  usually  with- 
out ammonia  in  the  developer,  is  that  beautifully  soft  negatives 
may  be  obtained  concurrently  with  any  amount  of  density.  The 
points  in  which  they  mainly  differ  from  ordinary  plates  is  their 
slowness,  and  their  power  of  giving  almost  any  density  wished 
for.  Let  any  one  copy  a  faded  albamenised  print  with  an  or- 
dinary plate  ;  it  is  most  difficult  to  get  a  negative  that  will  give  a 
print  devoid  of  a  certain  well-known  flatness  of  effect ;  but  with 
a  process  plate  it  is  quite  easy  to  get  a  negative  with  all 
gradations  of  shade  that  will  give  as  good  a  print  as  if  the 
moat  experienced  wet-plate  worker  had  taken  it. 

Very  often  an  architect's  plan  has  to  be  photographed  on  a 
reduced  scale.  To  one  not  thoroughly  at  home  with  the  work 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  produce  a  negative  that  will  give  black 
lines  in  a  pure  white  ground,  even  if  the  negative  be  intensified 
with  mercury.  If  a  process  plate  be  used,  such  a  negative  will 
be  obtained  without  any  trouble  with  a  very  wide  latitude  of 
exposure. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  an  old  faded  MS.,  the  writing 
scarcely  visible  on  the  yellc^  paper,  and  ask  what  are  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  ordinary  dry  plate  for  securing  even  a  fair 
printing  negative  ?  With  a  process  plate  it  is  possible  to  get  a 
negative,  not  perhaps  dense  enough,  but  infinitely  more  so  than, 
even  an  isochromatic  plate  will  give.  If,  then,  a  transparency 
by  contact  be  obtained  from  this  by  a  process  plate,  and  in 
turn  used  for  making  a  second  negative,  one  that  will  give  a 
brilliant  print  is  easily  produced,  the  chief  point  to  note  in 
this  kind  of  work  being  to  arrest  the  development  before  the 
blacks  get  clouded.  We  recently  saw  an  excellent  negative 
of  a  MS.,  which  gave  quite  clear,  pure  whites  that  had  been 
reproduced  this  way  on  account  of  stain  in  the  original 
negative.  Without  any  intensification,  the  portion  of  the  film 
representing  the  white  paper  had  been  brought  to  such  a. 
depth  of  blackness  that,  though  the  stain  was,  no  doabt,  dis- 
cernible, the  writing  printed  out  black  before  the  stain  had  a, 
chance  to  print.  Again,  in  enlarging  from  a  transparency  in 
the  camera,  some  workers  find  some  difliculty  in  getting  a. 
plucky  negative,  such  as  they  would  easily  have  obtained  years, 
ago.  If  those  who  experience  such  difficulties  will  but  change 
their  ordinary  for  a  process  plate,  all  their  troubles  will  shrink. 
These  few  detailed  examples  give  only  a  tithe  of  the  cases 
where  such  plates  may  be  used  with  ease  and  advantage,  but 
they  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  we'  may  conclude  by 
again  repeating  that  process  plates  are  slow,  but  are  capable  of 
giving  a  combination  of  softness  with  density  that  can  only  be 
likened  to  wet-plate  efi'ects,  to  which,  moreover,  are  superior 
by  reason  of  the  readiness  with  which  density  may  be  obtained. 


A  Proposed  Pbotograpbic  nXuaeum.— The  paper  read  at. 
the  meeting,  on  November  24,  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  by 
Mr.  R.  Child  Bayley,  once  more  raises  the  q,ue8ti<Mi.  of  the  formation. 
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-of  an  Historical  Photographic  Museum.  It  is  really  a  matter  for 
surprise  that  the  leadisg  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  has, 
for  so  long,  allowed  the  matter  to  be  in  abeyance.  "  In  abeyance,' 
we  say,  because  the  Society  did,  some  years  ago,  get  together  a  pretty 
complete  collection  of  historical  Eubjects  in  connexion  with  photo- 
graphy. Ttere  is  no  question  that  a  museum  of  early  photography 
and  photographic  appliances  would  be  highly  interesting,  and  at  the 
same  time  instructive,  even  now  as  well  as  in  the  future,  as  showing 
what  was  accomplished  in  the  early  days  of  the  art,  and  by  what 
means.  It  would  also  often  show  that  modern  inventions  were  really 
old  ones  that  had  become  forgotten.  Mr.  Bayley's  paper  shows  that 
the  Royal  has  at  present  a  small,  very  small,  nucleus  of  a  collection 
in  the  form  of  eariy  examples  of  photography.  Some  other  societies 
have  collections,  though  unfortunately  they  are  seldom  seen.  The 
Photographic  Club,  for  example,  has  some  very  early  apparatus,  and 
a  very  fine  collection  of  ceramic  photographs  done  by  Lafon  de 
Carmarsae,  and,  we  believe,  by  Joubert,  between  thirty  and  forty  years 
ago ;  also  many  fine  Daguerreotypes  and  glass  positives  of  about  the 
same  age  and  older.         

A  DKuaeum  Desirable. — There  cannot  be  a  divided  opinion 
that  a  museum  is  desirable,  and  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  its 
formation.  Photography  has  passed  its  jubilee,  and  the  number  of 
the  earliest  workers  who  can  explain  the  old  processes  and  apparatus 
is  bedbming  fewer  and  fewer  year  by  year.  Even  now  some  strange 
notions  exist  amongst  modern  writers  as  to  the  early  photographic 
processes.  For  example,  a  writer  in  one  of  our  contemporaries 
some  time  back  glibly  described  the  Daguerreotype  as  a  picture 
developed  on  a  silver  plate,  "  and  intensified  with  bichloride  of 
mercury."  The  calotype  and  the  wax-paper  processes  are  freqjfently 
confounded  by  modern  writers  as  being  the  same.  So  with  the  old 
compound  toning  and  fixing  bath  and  the  sel-d'or  bath.  These  and 
other  perhaps  more  flagfrant  errors  may,  unless  checked,  be  handed 
down  to  posterity,  and  accepted  as  facts.  Again,  how  many  of  the 
present  generation  of  photographers  would  know  an  iodising  and 
bromising  box,  or  a  mercury  box,  if  they  saw  it,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  use  ?  There  is  yet  another  reason  why  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  the  formation  of  a  permanent  museum.  Early  apparatus  is  get- 
ting scarcer  and  scarcer  every  day.  It  is  too  often  treated  as  useless 
lumber,  and  for  that  reason  is  frequently  destroyed  or  converted  to 
other  purposes.  We  know  of  an  instance  of  a  Johnson's  pantoscopic 
camera  being  destroyed  because  some  of  its  parts  could  be  made 
useful  for  something  else.  That  a  permanent  mUseum  is  desirable 
is  incontestable ;  and  where  shall  it  be  ?  Have  the  Royal  accommo. 
dation  for  it  in  its  present  rooms  ?  We  put  these  questions  for  the 
following  reasons. 

Szamples  at  South  Kensingrton.— It  may  be  new  to  the 

majority  of  our  readers  that  an  excellent  and  representative  collec- 
tion is,  or  was,  in  existence.  The  past  tense  is  included  because,  as 
we  shall  presently  explain,  we  are  in  doubt  on  the  subject.  At  the 
Inventions  Exhibition,  1885,  the  Photographic  Society  got  together 
a  very  interesting  loan  collection,  illustrating  photography  from  the 
earliest  period.  From  what  we  remember,  it  included  bitumen 
pictures,  by  Niepoe,  on  metal  plates ;  Daguerreotypes  and  apparatus 
for  their  production ;  Talbotypes ;  the  first  book  illustrated  by  photo- 
graphy ;  a  model  of  Swan's  original  machine  for  making  carbon 
tissue ;  the  first  photographic  lens  made  by  the  late  Andrew  Ross, 
which  antedated  Petzval's  calculations  ;  Archer's  fluid  lens ;  Sutton's 
panoramic  lens  and  camera,  &c.  At  the  close  of  the  Exhibition  the 
whole  of  this  collection,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  was  trans- 
ferred, presumably  on  loan,  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum.  There  it  was — we  had  nearly 
written  stowed  away— deposited  in  a  glass  case  in  a  comer  of  one  of 
the  topmost  galleries  of  the  buildings,  which  no  one  seemed  to  visit — 
but  there  it  was  for  some  years.  Where  the  collection  is  now  we 
caimot  say,  for  on  our  last  visit  to  the  Museum  we  could  not  find  it 
— evidently  it  had  been  removed.  Although  we  made  inquiries  of 
several  of  the  police  attendants,  we  could  not  learn  its  whereabouts, 
or  even  if  it  were  still  in  existence.  This  is  a  matter  that  the  Royal, 
tliat  got  the  collection  together,  might  do  well  to  inquire  about. 


Perhaps,  as  it  was  not  alluded  to  the  other  night,  it  haa  become 
quite  forgotten.  If  the  collection  is  still  in  exi«teace — and  we 
sincerely  hope  it  is — it  eeems  quite  lost  to  photographen  where  it  is ; 
therefore,  as  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  on  loan,  the  lenders  would  pro- 
bably prefer  it  to  be  transferred  to  some  more  central  place,  where 
it  can  be  the  better  seen  and  appreciated. 


A  Colleotlon  of  Portraits. — Among  the  suggestions  mode 
at  the  Royal  was  that  a  collection  of  portraits  of  the  pioneer*  of 
photography  was  also  desirable.  There  used  to  be  shown  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  several  dozen  whole-plate  portraits  of 
scientific  men,  taken  thirty  years  and  upwards  ago.  Amongst  them 
were  a  number  of  the  chief  pioneers  of  photography.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  in  the  past  we  have  called  attention  to  this  col- 
lection and  its  then  state,  though  so  old,  and  suggested  their  repro- 
duction, as  some  few  showed  signs  of  decay.  On  our  last  visit  the 
portraits  had  disappeared,  and  we  could  not  learn  what  had  become 
of  them.  ,  It  may  be  that  we  were  not  energetic  enough  in  our 
search  for  them,  as  well  as  the  other  collection ;  but  one  thing  was 
made  evident  to  us,  namely,  that  South  Kensington  is  not  the  place 
for  a  photographic  museum. 


JOTTINGS. 
AcETTLBNB  is  the  topic  of  the  moment  among  practical  photographers. 
Probably  the'generators  that  have  so  far  made  their  appearance  on 
the  market  are  but  the  forerunners  of  more  effective  forms  of  apparatus 
which  experience  alone  can  suggest.  It  is,  however,  already  clear 
that  the  generation  of  the  gas  within  the  gas-holder  itself  is  not  the  beet 
system  to  adopt,  for,  not  to  mention  other  though  minor,  disadvantages 
of  using  such  forms  of  generators,  it  is  impossible  to  recharge  with  the 
carbide  whUe  the  acetylene  is  burning.  I  fully  anticipate  that, 
when  the  light  becomes  better  known  and  understood,  the  presence 
of  a  quantity  of  acetylene  in  holders  having  the  capacity  of  several 
hoiirs'  or  nights'  supply  will  be  a  feature  of  every  photographic 
establishment.  Acetylene  is  as  simple  and  harmless  in  use  as  house 
gas ;  it  is  made  as  easily  as  was  oxygen  in  the  old  gas-bag 
days,  while,  as  an  illuminant  for  optical  lantern,  enlarging,  and 
portrait  purposes,  it  perhaps  in  itself  combines  most  of  the  good  qualities 
of  the  electric  arc,  the  oxyhydrogen,  and  the  oil  lights.  I  strongly 
recommend  my  professional  readers  not  to  be  dissuaded  by  the 
timidity  of  the  insurance  companies  from  giving  the  light  a  triaL 


The  Photographic  Salon  and  the  Linked  Ring  have  lately  come  in 
for  some  severe,  but  just,  criticism,  both  with  regard  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  Piccadilly  Exhibition  is  conducted  and  the  literary  per- 
formances of  some  of  the  younger  Links,  by  which,  if  they  are  wise, 
those  most  concerned  will  endeavour  to  profit.  Mr.  Henry  W. 
Bennett  goes  to  the  very  foundation  of  the  reason  why  the  Salon 
and  the  Ring  are  regarded  with  such  extensive  disfavour'when  ha 
twits  the  members  with  an  "  assumed  superiority  over  all  photo* 
graphic  workers  so  frequently  and  so  aggressively  asserted."  Photo« 
graphic  Podsnappery  it  might  be  termed,  for  Mr.  Podsnap,  you  may 
remember,  was  a  very  superior  person.  I  see  that  Mr.  H.  P. 
Robinson  affectionately  refers  to  the  Salon  as  his  own  pet  child, 
— an  adopted  one  of  dubious  parentage,  by  the  way — and  is  pleased  to 
think  that  it  is  imitated  in  outward  dress.  I  am  confident  Mr. 
Robinson  will  join  me  in  the  hope  and  the  belief  that  in  future  the 
honesty  and  good  sense  of  photographers  generally  will  assure  the 
Linked  Ring  and  the  Salon  the  unassailed  possession]  of  those 
features  which  have  made  both  institutions  what  they  appear  to  be 
in  the  eyes  of  observant  outsiders. 


Mr.  Bennett's  scathing  indictment  of  the  Linked  Ring  and  the 
Salon  has  brought  no  official  reply.  It  is  a  formidable  letter  to 
answer,  and  possibly  therefore  Mr.  Maskell  is  wise  in  keeping 
silence.  You  see,  it  is  so  easy  not  to  write  letters  to  the  papers 
when,  metaphorically  speaking,  your  critics  have  left  you  without  a 
leg  to  stand  on.    However,  during  the  bad  time  that  he  has  been 
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having  lately,  Mr.  Maskell  has,  doubtless,  consoled  himself  by  the 
thought  that  ridicule,  hard  kaocks,  and  unappreciatedness  fall  to  the 
lot  of  most  pioneers.  I  conclude  my  references  to  the  Salon  for  the 
year  1806  by  quoting  the  following  passage  from  the  London  cor- 
respondence of  the  Indian  Photographic  Society's  Journal.  The 
■writer's  contributions  are  invariably  marked  by  knowledge,  dis- 
crimination, and  thoughtf  ulness :  "  If  only  the  Linked  Ring  will 
give  up  its  rather  undignified  appeals  for  flattery  and  commendation, 
all  biassed  critical  feeling  must  very  soon  disappear  in  the  presence 
of  such  broad  and  masterly  art-work  as  it  has  this  year  brought 
together  for  public  appreciation  and  guidance."  Very  good  advice. 
Take  it,  gentlemen  of  the  Ring ! 


The  publication  in  these  pages,  a  week  or  two  back,  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society 
makes  an  award  of  the  Society's  Progress  Medal  is  a  reminder  of 
the  circumstance  that  this  more  or  less  coveted  distinction  will 
shortly  come  before  the  Council  for  disposal.  I  am  not  about  to 
discuss  its  probable  destination,  though  I  may  say  that  I  should  not 
at  all  grudge  its  bestowal  on  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  in  recognition  of 
the  progress  he  has  been  instrumental  in  imparting  to  the  Society 
during  the  last  five  years.  This,  however,  by  the  way.  In  glancing 
down  the  list  of  recipients,  it  appears  that  Abney  (twice),  Willis, 
Warnerke,  Woodbury,  Eder,  Waterhouse,  Emerson,  and  Dallmeyer 
figure  upon  it.  I  remark  that  the  Society  appears  entirely  to  have 
overlooked  the  valuable  optical  work  of  Rudolph,  Von  Hoegh, 
Schroeder,  Dennis  Taylor,  and  others  during  the  last  seven  or  eight 
years.  Surely  the  solitary  award  made  for  photographic  optics  is 
an  under-estimate  of  the  advances  recently  achieved  in  this  branch 
of  photographic  science  ? 

Some  of  the  new  movements  in  photography,  or  rather  the 
photographic  world,  have  a  progressive  character  not  always  found 
associated  with  undertakings  promoted  by  bodies  of  photographers, 
■whose  reputation  for  conservatism  is  only  too  well  deserved.  The 
Convention  Council  has  created  a  noteworthy  precedent  in  resolving 
to  endow  research  work.  I  have  little  doubt  that,  carried  out  with 
care  and  deliberation,  the  scheme  is  one  calculated  to  be  of  benefit 
to  photography.  Certainly,  the  Council  do  not  lack  admonition  and 
advice  from  persons  who,  while  themselves  incapable  of  initiating 
ideas  of  a  progressive  nature,  are  ready  and  eager  to  pour  cold 
■water  on  the  suggestions  of  others.  The  research  scheme  of  the 
Convention  has  been  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of  uncalled-for 
carping.  I  see  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  Convention  money 
is  more  likely  to  find  its  way  into  the  wrong  channels  than  are  the 
guineas  of  the  Afllliation  Committee,  which  just  now  appear  to 
be  lavishly  expended  on  lectures  that  can  scarcely  be  admitted  to 
have  more  than  a  very  restricted  beneficial  scope. 


With  regard  to  ,  the  proposed  technical  Exhibition  no  hostile 
criticisms  or  objections  appear  to  be  forthcoming.  The  field  await- 
ing occupation  by  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  has  been  lying 
fallow  for  years,  for,  since  the  Crystal  Palace  display  of  (I  think) 
1890,  no  representative  Exhibition  devoted  to  apparatus,  or  to  the 
illustration  of  processes,  &c.,  has  been  held  in  London.  To  be  suc- 
cessful, the  proposed  Exhibition  must  be  organized  on  broad  and 
comprehensive  lines,  and  the  participation  of  those  engaged  in  the 
various  industries  and  sciences  upon  which  photography  relies  for  its 
■well-being  frankly  sought  for.  The  suggestion  thrown  out  in  these 
columns  that  the  collection  should  be  retrospective  to  the  extent  of 
say,  five  years,  is  an  excellent  one,  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  during 
that  period,  no  adequate  opportunity  has  been  provided  for  completely 
showing  the  actual  position  of  photography  in  its  industrial,  scien- 
tific, and  commercial  aspects.  I  hope  that,  when  the  Society  has  got 
over  its  internecine  troubles,  the  subject  ■will  be  taken  in  hand. 


It  is  seldom  that  a  number  of  this  Journal  does  not  appear  with- 
out it  contains  the  expression  of  a  professional  photographer's 
grievance  against  such  irritating  forms  of  competition  as  free  or  ex- 
cessively cheap  portrait  schemes— the  coupon  system  in  one  of  its 


many  disguises;   attempts  to  induce  photographers  to  take  photx)— 
graphs  for  nothing,  and  so  forth.     I  am  aware  that  some  prosperous 
members   of    the   profession  affect  to  doubt  the  wisdom   of  pho- 
tographers   seeking  publicity   in   these    and   similar   matters,   and^ 
are  sceptical  that  any  good  result  ensues ;  bat  I  am  very  much  mis- 
taken if  a  careful  perusal  of  these  pages  for  the  last  six  months 
would  not  reveal  instances  where  the  publicity  given  to  some  of 
these  doubtful  schemes  has  not  prevented  many  photographers  avail- 
ing themselves  of  them,  and  deprived  their  originators  of  much  of 
the  illicit  profit  they  were  striving  for.     AiHuent  persons  who  sneer 
at  their  less  fortunate  brethren  for  "  writing  to  the  papers  "  do  not 
realise  that  to  many  a  struggling  little  man  the  friendly  columns 
of  a  representative  paper  are  the  only  means  he  can  find  for  making 
his  voice  heard  against  attempted  injustice,  swindles,  and  knavish, 
tricks  of  trade. 

By  the  time  my  next  batch  of  "  Jottings  "  appears  in  these  pages 
a  new  year  will  have  opened.  It  is  rarely  that  an  anonymous  writer 
in  a  journal  can  say  that  among  its  readers  in  all  parts  of  ^he  world 
he  has,  dfespite  his  anonymity,  accumulated  innumerable  friends; 
yet  this  is  the  pleasant  experience  of  the  author  of  these  lines.  To 
those  friends— and,  indeed,  to  all— I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  wish, 
every  prosperity  in  the  year  1897.  Cosmos. 


FOREIGN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

Mechanical  Intensification. — It  was  recently  pointed  cut 
before  the  Societe  Franciise  de  Photographie  that,  if  a  film  be 
treated  with  formaline  after  development,  and  then  washed  aud^ 
plated  in  alcohol,  it  ■will  contract  more  or  less  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  alcohol  and  the  duration  of  the  immersion,  and  that 
by  this  contraction  the  negative  is  intensified.  It  is  suggested  that 
ninety-five  per  cent,  of  alcohol  be  used,  to  which  forty  per  cent,  of 
glycerine  has  been  added.  If  the  contracted  film  be  placed  in  water,, 
it  will  absorb  the  same,  and  extend  to  its  original  size  and  intensity. 
It  has,  of  course,  lon^  been  known  that  a  film  which  has  been  allowed 
to  expand  in  stripping  with  hydrofluoric  acid  gets  thinner,  but 
this  is  the  first  time  that  a  contraction  and  jntensification  has 
been  observed. 

Mercury  Toning'. — Mercier  pointed  out  in,  in  his  well-kno-wn 
work,  Virof/es  et  Fixages,  that  gelatine  and  coUodio-chloride  prints  • 
can  be  partially  toned  with  mercuric  chloride  with  success.  A 
writer  in  the  Bulletin  ile  la  SociitS  de  Bourgogne  now  points  out 
that  such  a  toning  process  is  extremely  useful  when  the  lights  are- 
slightly  yellowed.  If  the  prints  have  been  toned  with  gold  to  a 
purple,  they  turn  to  a  fine  carmine.  The  procedure  is  merely  to 
immerse  the  print,  well  washed  after  toning  and  fixing,  in  a  bath, 
composed  of — 

Mercuric  chloride 1  grain. 

Salt 20  grains. 

Water 8  ounces. 

It  is  stated  that  the  results  thus  attained  are  quite  stable  after- 
washing  without  any  fixing. 

Artigrue's  Paper.— Herr  Watzek  points  out  in  the  Wiener 
Photogra])hische  Bliitter  that,  instead  of  using  gum  arabic  in  the 
Artigue  process,  gelatine  may  be  employed,  if  it  is  used  in  a  liquid' 
state.  The  image  can  be  obtained  of  a  finer  grain  and  adheres  more- 
firmly.     As  a  suitable  formula  is  recommended  :• — 

Gelatine   40  grains. 

Chloral  hydrate  2.5       „ 

Water  100  minims. 

By  using  this,  the  developer  may  be  employed  cold,  and  hastened  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  carbonate  of  potash,  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  use  sawdust  to  clear  up  the  whites  should  they  show  at  all  dirty. 
The  surface  of  the  paper,  seems  to  have  no  effect  when  gelatine- 
is  used,  and  the  paper  is  more  sensitive  and  keeps  better  than 
that  prepared  vyith  gum.  It  might  be  possible  to  replace 
chloral  hydrate  with  glacial  acetic  acid  or  some  other  solvent  of 
gelatine. 

Aluminium  as  a  Support  for  Collotjpe  Plates..— 

In  the  current  number  of  the  Photographische   Correipondem,  A 
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Albert  suggests  the  followinff  method  of  working  : — New  sheets  of 
aluminium  should  be  cleaned  with  a  mixture  of  ammonia,  1  part ; 
water,  3  parts  ;  and  then  well  dried  with  a  cloth.  If  they  have  been 
previously  used  for  collotype,  they  should  be  freed  from  the  gelatine 
lilm  by  treatment  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  1 :  30,  well  washed  with 
water,  and  then  treated  with  ammonia  and  water,  as  suggested 
above.  The  best  substratum  is  waterglass  and  beer,  without  any 
caustic  potash.  To  coat  the  plates  with  gelatine,  the  aluminium 
should  be  laid  on  plate  glass  and  then  coated.  It  is  much  easier  to 
print  on  aluminium  plates  than  with  glass,  as  the  metal  can  be 
turned  back  like  paper,  and  it  requires  less  printing.  For  damping 
these  plates  in  printing,  a  mixture  of  glycerine  and  water  only  must 
be  used ;  no  ammonia  or  hypo  should  be  used,  as  these  attack  the 
metal.  Printing  from  these  plates  is  much  easier  than  from  glass, 
as  the  ink  shows  up  much  better,  particularly  by  artificial  light,  than 
on  glass. 

Toningr  of  Bromide  Prints.— According  to  Valenta  the 
following  procedure  will  give  any  desired  colour  on  bromide  paper, 
developed  with  any  of  the  alkaline  developers.  Ferrous  oxalate  must 
not  be  used.  The  print  should  be  soaked  in  water  in  a  flat  dish  till 
soft,  then  drain  off  the  water  and  apply  the  following  solutions  as 
directed. 

Solution  A. 

Uranium  nitrate 6  grains. 

Water 1  ounce. 

Solution  B. 

Potassium  ferridcyanide    4  grains. 

Water 1  ounce. 

Solution  C. 

Ferric  chloride    4  grains. 

Water 1  ounce. 

For  sepia  brown  tones,  mix  9  parts  of  A  with  1  part  of  B,  and  the 
toning  should  be  allowed  to  continue  for  from  six  to  ten  minutes.  The 
tones  range  through  black  to  sepia,  bistre,  dark  sepia,  and  vandyke 
brown.  For  brownish  red  tones  mix  A  and  B  in  equal  parts  and 
tone  for  six  to  eight  minutes.  For  orange  red  tones,  mix  35  parts  A 
and  75  parts  B. 

For  bluish-green  mix  A  and  B  in  equal  parts,  and  tone  till  one 
image  is  a  dark  sepia  brown,  and  then  wash  well,  and  then  treat 
with  a  mixture  of  the  part  of  C  with  5  parts  of  water.  Toning  will 
take  from  two  to  four  minutes  and  the  print  should  then  be  washed 
and  dried. 

For  blue  tones  the  print  should  be  treated  with  equal  quantities  of 
A  and  B  till  a  brownish-red  colour  is  obtained,  and  then  washed  and 
treated  with  C,  when  in  about  three  minutes  the  desired  tone  will 
be  reached. 

Blue  Tones  on  Celloldln  Paper Lainer  describes  the 

following  method  of  preparing  a  bath  to  give  blue  tones  on  celloidin 
paper,  which  would,  doubtless,  also  answer  for  gelatine  and  collodio- 
chloride  paper.  Two  grains  of  ammonium  sulphocyanide  are  dis- 
solved in  10  c.  c.  of  water,  and  heated  almost  to  boiling  point,  and 
then  30  c.  c.  of  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  neutral  gold  chloride  should 
be  added,  in  quantities  of  3  or  4  c.  c.  at  a  time,  and,  after  each 
addition,  the  solution  heated  till  the  red  colour  first  formed  dis- 
appears. The  solution  should  be  allowed  to  cool  and  filtered,  and 
kept  for  stock.  To  every  100  parts  of  a  five  per  cent,  solution  of 
ammonium  sulphocyanide  five  parts  of  this  solution  should  be  added. 
In  this  bath  a  print  will  assume  a  pure,  soft  blue  tone  in  four  or 
five  minutes,  and  this  can  be  seen  on  examining  the  print  by  trans- 
mitted light  as  usual.  The  use  of  a  fixing  bath  with  some  sulphite 
in  it  will  tend  to  give  pure  whites. 

• -♦ — 

THE  THEORY  OF  DEVELOPMENT. 
III. 
So  much  for  what  goes  on  during  and  after  exposure.  On  the  applica- 
tion of  the  developer,  the  first  result  is  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver  adhering  to  that  contained  in  the  film,  and,  whether  the  de- 
veloper be  pyro,  or  iron,  or  gallic  acid,  this  involves  oxidation  of  the 
developing  agent,  reduction  of  the  silver  to  the  metallic  state,  and 
possibly,  as  suggested  by  Brande  and  Taylor,  liberation  of  hydrogen. 
When  this  process  commences,  the  liberated  hydrogen  commences  its 
reducing  action  in  different  directions ;  it  combines  with  the  remaining 
•torn  of  iodine  or  bromine  in  the  snb-salt  which  is  reduced  ;       also 


probably  attacks  the  newly  formed  iodide  or  bromide  of  eilver  on  the 
surface  of  the  film,  which,  being  comparatively  unprotected,  inflen  easy 
redaction,  and  it  will  also  reduce  the  silver  nitrate,  vith  which  the 
developer  now  becomes  mixed.  The  process  is  not  an  instantaneooi, 
but  a  oontinuong  one,  and,  as  the  different  substances — the  iodide,  tnb- 
iodide,  and  nitrate  of  silver — are  respectively  reduced,  the  liberated 
iodine  combines  with  the  fresh  silver  from  the  developer  lo  long  aa  any 
remains  nnrednced. 

Then,  as  fast  as  the  sub-haloid  is  reduced,  the  halogen  recombines  with 
fresh  silver  before  it  can  escape  out  of  the  film,  or,  if  it  reach  the  surface, 
it  is  reformed  into  iodide  or  bromide,  to  be  again  reduced,  and  so  ad 
infinitum.  What  becomes  of  the  nitric  acid  I  will  not  venture  to  say 
with  certainty ;  but,  as  the  action  of  the  developer  gets  weaker  as  it 
proceeds  even  though  fresh  silver  be  added,  it  is  set  free  to  act  as  a 
gradually  increasing  restrainer. 

If  we  imagine  some  such  interchange  of  elements  to  proeced,  it  it  not 
difficult  to  see  how  the  reduced  silver  ia  found  in  the  exposed  part  of  the 
film  without  the  necessity  for  sapposiag  it  to  be  attracted  there  by 
electrical  means.  On  the  contrary,  my  hypothesis  is,  that  it  is  not 
deposited  from  the  developing  solution  in  the  metallic  state,  as  usually 
supposed,  but  is  attracted  to  the  surface  of  the  film  in  the  form  of  iodide 
or  bromide  by  the  hydrodic  or  hydrobromio  acid  derived  from  the  decom- 
posed haloids,  and  is  then,  in  consequence  of  its  unprotected  condition, 
reduced  by  another  portion  of  the  developer.  Meanwhile,  the  exposed 
and  reduced  haloids  undergo  reformation,  and  so  the  film  retains  its 
original  formation. 

The  upholders  of  the  molecule  theory  will,  no  doubt,  argue  on  the 
basis  of  Carey  Lea's  experiments  quoted  a  few  weeks  ago  by  Mr.  A.  D. 
Pretzl,  that  this  chemical  explanation  does  not  fit  in  with  observed  facts, 
notably  with  the  persistence  of  the  latent  or  developable  image ;  but  I 
shall  try  and  show  that  the  two  are  by  no  means  antagonistic.  The 
experiments  referred  to  have  to  do  with  the  removal  of  the  developed 
image  by  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  or  nitric  acid  when  the  film  is  found  to 
be  entirely  unaltered  in  constitution,  and,  what  is  more,  is  capable  of 
having  the  image  reproduced  by  a  second,  and  third,  and  fourth  application 
of  the  developer.  This  is  held  to  prove  the  physical  character  of  the  action 
of  light  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  latent  image  consists  only  of  particles 
of  silver  in  a  state  of  molecular  excitement. 

My  own  view  of  these  successive  redevelopments  is  that  they  are  not 
due  to  any  action  of  light  at  all,  but  simply  and  purely  to  chemical 
causes.  For  instance,  take  a  plate  developed  with  alkaline  pyro  and 
treat  it  with  nitric  aoid  to  remove  the  image.  The  result  will  be,  not 
a  restoration  of  the  film  to  its  primitive  condition,  but  a  reverse  of  the 
original  image  in  which  the  picture  is  formed  in  bromide  of  silver.  Now 
wash  this  well,  and  apply  a  developer  of  acid  pyro  and  silver,  an!  ihc 
image  will  be  restored  in  all  its  originil  gradations.  In  other  words,  H'b 
more  complete  the  absence  of  silver,  the  more  transparent  the  tiliu,  tin 
greater  the  quantity  of  silver  deposited  there.  Cin  this  be  contidered 
the  result  of  particles  of  silver  in  a  state  uf  molecular  excitement  ? 

Has  any  one — I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  such  an  experiment 
recorded — tried  the  experiment  of  treating  an  exposed  and  undeveloped 
plate  with  nitric  acid  and  then  developing  an  image  ?  I  think  in  such  a 
case  the  result  would  be  entirely  negative.  I  see  on  p.  72G  (November  13) 
an  experiment  of  Dr.  Beisstg's  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Pretzl,  which  bears  out 
this  view.  An  exposed  plate  treated  with  iodine  prior  to  development 
gives  no  image.  Captain  Abney,  twenty  years  ago,  showed  that  oxidising 
agents,  generally  nitric  acid  among  the  number,  destroy  the  latent  image 
and  prevent  development.  How,  then,  does  it  happen  that  in  Carey  Lea's 
experiment  the  image  is  reproducible  ?  Can  it  be  that  there  is  a  physical 
as  well  as  a  chemical  action,  and  that  the  physical  image  is  not  so 
removable  ?    I  do  not  think  so. 

Let  any  one  try  the  following  experiment,  and  I  think  it  will  throw  a 
little  light  on  the  cause.  Take  a  wet-bath  plate  and  wash  it  well,  not  too 
thoroughly,  but  sufficiently  to  remove  the  free  silver ;  or,  better  still, 
take  a  ooUodion-emnlsion  film  which  has  no  free  silver  in  it,  and  drop 
two  or  three  drops  of  solution  of  silver  nitrate  on  different  parts  of  the 
surface,  and  then  wash  again,  this,  of  course,  in  the  dark  room.  Now 
apply  a  developer  of  acid  pyro  with  or  without  silver,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  wherever  the  silver  has  been  dropped,  a  deposit  will  be  produced, 
weak  if  no  silver  be  added  to  the  developer,  but  reaching  any  strength  if 
silver  be  employed. 

The  bearing  of  this  upon  the  question  is  jnst  this :  In  Carey  Lea's 
experiments,  and  in  the  one  I  quoted  of  the  removal  and  reproduction  of 
a  chemically  developed  image,  the  development  is,  I  believe,  entirely  due 
to  what  I  may  term  silver  stain.  The  portions  of  the  film  where  the 
image  has  been  removed  are,  in  the  very  act  of  removal,  submitted  to  the 
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action  of  free  silver ;  the  collodion  is,  in  fact,  partly  impregnated  with 
t  and  this  suffices  to  set  up  development  with  acid  pyro  and  silver  in 
ju3t  the  same  way  that  a  dirty  plate  will  reproduce  all  the  streaks  and 
smears  it  bears.  But,  surely,  no  one  would  set  down  that  result  to 
molecules  of  silver  in  a  state  of  excitement.  In  the  case  of  the  repro- 
duction of  the  chemically  developed  image,  the  denser  proportion  of  the 
original  image  will,  of  course,  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  stronger 
solution  of  silver  when  the  image  is  dissolved  out,  and,  indeed,  the 
same  holds  goods  of  the  physical  image ;  and  this  accounts  for  the  re- 
production of  a  stronger  image  or  deposit  on  those  parts. 

If,  instead  of  simple  nitric  acid,  a  mixture  of  that  acid  with  a  soluble 
bromide  be  used,  or  hydrobromice  acid,  chromic  acid,  and  a  soluble 
bromide,  or,  indeed,  any  reagent  or  combination  that  will  destroy  the 
organic  compound  of  silver  and  convert  it  into  bromide,  then  no  re- 
production of  the  image  can  occur.  Is  this  treatment  to  be  supposed  to 
allay  the  "  molecular  excitement?  "     If  so,  why  ? 

Over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  I  upheld  the  electrical  theory,  but 
during  that  period  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  think  things  over,  and 
possibly  to  recant.    I  have  done  so,  and  this  must  be  my  explanation. 

W.  B.  Bolton. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  WORKERS  AT  WORK. 
XII.— Messrs.  G.  W.  Wilson  &  Co.  at  Aberdeen. 
The  good  ship.  Ban  Righ,  landed  us  recently  in  the  granite  city  of  the 
North,  after  thirty-eight  hours  of  delightful  separation  from  the  turmoil 
of  London  life.  Passing  through  the  city  on  our  way  to  St.  Swithm- 
street,  where  Messrs.  Wilson's  works  are  situate,  we  could  not  but  admire 
the  magnificent  pile  of  municipal  buildings  with  its  graceful  spire  and 
the  long  vista  of  Union-street  flanked  with  massive  granite  structures, 
broken  in  its  severity  by  the  beautiful  public  gardens  in  Denburn  Dell. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  works,  we  were  received  most  cordially  by  Mr. 
Louis  Wilson,  the  managing  director,  and,  seated  in  his  office,  he  gave 
some  account  and  many  interesting  particulars  of  the  growth  of  this 
business,  which  now  enjoys  a  world-wide  reputation  for  its  photographs 
and  lantern  slides.  The  firm  originated  early  in  the  fifties,  when  Mr. 
a.  W.  Wilson,  a  portrait  photographer,  turned  his  attention  to  landscape 
work.  His  first  publications  were  stereoscopic  slides.  These  were 
followed  by  carte-de-visite  views,  which  for  a  time  enjoyed  great  popu- 
larity, but  in  turn  they  have  had  to  make  way  for  the  more  attractive 
unmounted  print.  Still  more  recently  opalines  have  been  first  favourites, 
but  fashion  in  photographs,  as  supplied  by  the  publishing  firms,  is  now 
transferred  to  goods  mounted  in  plush.  Two  or  three  years  ago  there 
was  a  temporary  revival  of  stereoscopic  pictures.  The  demand  came 
from  America,  and  the  boom  was  of  short  duration. 

In  answer  to  our  question,  Mr.  Wilson  remarked :  "  Our  business  grows 
more  complex  year  by  year.  It  may  seem  incredible,  but  we  can  supply 
a  photograph  in  two  hundred  different  styles.  Such  variety  would,  of 
course,  necessitate  an  unmanageable  stock.  Our  customers  are  some- 
times unwittingly  exacting,  and  think  we  should  have  stock  of  any- 
thing they  may  require,  but  with  over  forty  thousand  subjects  it  is  an 
impossibility.  This  is  our  catalogue  for  1871,  a  small  volume,  SixSJ 
inches,  containing  forty-six  pages.  Our  present  catalogue  comprises 
twelve  octave  volumes  of  120  pages  each.  The  landscapes  are  mostly 
English  and  Scotch,-  but  we  have  sent  operators  to  Australia,  and  one 
has  just  returned  from  South  Africa.  In  addition  to  photographic  prints, 
we  do  a  fair  volume  of  business  in  lantern  slides.  We  do  not  publish 
religious,  temperance,  or  comic  series,  although  these  command  the 
largest  sale.  Our  subjects  comprise  landscape  and  educational  series, 
such  as  geology,  trees,  and  historical  portraits.  This  letter  is  an  ac- 
knowledgment from  the  Birmingham  School  Board,  for  whom  we  have 
j  ust  completed  an  order. 

"  You  inquire  about  prices.  Of  course  they  have  fallen,  as  there  are 
now  80  many  competitors.  I  should  estimate  prices  now  at  about  one- 
ibird  of  what  they  were  in  the  early  years  of  the  business.  Reverting  to 
tuose  times  reminds  me  that  the  first  medal  taken -by  my  father  was 
for  improvements  in  calotype." 

We  then  passed  into  the  store-rooms,  and  found  a  most  varied  stock 
of  mounted  and  unmounted  photographs,  and  tiers  of  drawers  filled  with 
1  intern  slides.  We  inquured  if  the  public  had  shown  any  desure  to  be 
Hupplled  with  pictures  of  the  art  type  seen  in  these  latter  days  at  our 
Exhibitions. 

"  No,  none  whatever.  I  must  say  we  are  simply  photographers, 
and  my  experience  is  that  most  dealers  care  little  or  nothing  for  the 
merits  of  a  photograph.     They  look  at  size  and  price,  and,  if  one  pictnra 


is  a  little  larger  than  another,  no  matter  what  its  quality  as  a  photo- 
graph, the  larger  picture  will  secure  the  order.  We  once  tried  to  intro- 
duce a  series  of  pictures  of  a  much  higher  order,  but  the  venture  was  an 
absolute  failure." 

Returning  to  the  business  aspect,  we  inquired  if  subjects  had  frequently 
to  be  renewed. 

"  Some  pictures  soon  get  out  of  date  owing  to  changes  in  landmarks 
and  alterations  in  buildings.  Look  at  this  photograph  of  a  seaside 
resort.  In  the  distance  you  will  see  a  small  wreck,  of  no  moment  as  a 
factor  in  the  picture ;  but  the  wreck  is  gone,  and  we  have  had  to  send 
an  operator  a  long  distance  to  make  a  fresh  negative,  because  that  wreck 
in  the  old  photograph  makes  it  out  of  date.  You  will  think  it  incredible, 
but  we  have  had  to  take  fresh  negatives,  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
change  of  a  shop  sign  or  other  trivial  alteration." 

Leaving  the  store-rooms,  we  entered  the  works,  and  were  introduced  to 
Mr.  Belton,  the  able  manager  of  the  printing  department. 

The  works  are  divided  into  two  sections,  separated  by  a  lane,  one  side 
being  reserved  for  the  Scotch  views.  We  first  entered  a  building  of  con- 
siderable  length  and  some  breadth.  This  provides  accommodation  for 
the  storage  of  negatives  and  apparatus,  the  filling  of  printing  frames,  and 
rooms  for  washing,  toning,  fixing,  and  drying  prints,  and  the  sensitising 
and  drying  of  albumenised  paper.  In  front  of  this  building  is  a  glass 
structure  for  printing,  when  the  weather  is  unfavourable,  and  beyond 
this  glass  lean-to  is  a  large  space  fitted  with  frame  stands,  where  most  Of 
the  printing  is  done.  We  were  especially  impressed  with  the  systematic 
arrangements  for  the  control  of  waste. 

Each  printer  is  kept  in  touch  with  his  work  until  it  reaches  the  stock- 
rooms, and  in  this  way  an  interest  is  created  in  the  production  of  good 
work.  To  obtain  an  idea  of  the  organization  of  the  work,  we  selected  a 
subject  in  the  catalogue  at  random.  Within  two  minutes  the  negative 
was  brought  to  us  from  its  place  on  the  grooved  shelves  at  the  back  of 
the  building.  It  is  then  sent  to  the  printer  with  an  order  form.  The 
printer  keeps  a  daily  record  of  his  work,  the  quantity  of  paper  received, 
the  number  of  prints  made,  and  the  number  rejected.  The  prints  then  paw 
into  other  hands  for  toning,  fixing,  washing,  and  drying.  Each  printer's 
work  is  kept  separate,  and  the  number  rejected  at  each  stage  is  recorded. 
The  figures  are  tabulated,  and  a  monthly  abstract  of  the  waste  at  each 
step  is  made.  This  system  permits  of  the  loss  being  localised  with  ease 
and  certainty.  As  a  testimony  of  its  efficiency,  we  may  say  that  the 
percentage  of  waste  from  all  causes  is  low  down  in  the  units. 

The  arrangements  for  washing  after  fixing  are  also  very  interesting. 
A  frame  resembling  an  inverted  Chinese  umbrella,  of  exceptionally  large 
size,  forms  the  support  for  the  prints,  the  ribs  being  interlaced  with 
twine.  A  pipe,  perforated  with  numerous  holes,  traverses  the  diameter  of 
the  frame  at  some  distance  above  the  prints,  and  throws  a  continual 
spray  of  water  upon  them.  The  frame  is  kept  in  rotation  mechanically, 
and  the  time  of  washing  for  each  batch  of  prints  is  fifteen  minutes.  The 
prints  are  thus  subjected  to  a  constant  stream  of  running  water,  and  we 
were  struck  by  the  harmony  of  the  practical  experience  of  a  large  firm 
like  Messrs.  Wilson's,  with  the  experiments  recently  made  by  Messrs. 
Haddon  and  Grundy  concerning  the  washing  of  prints.  At  the  end  of 
fifteen  minutes  no  trace  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  discoverable  in  the 
washing  water. 

The  greater  part  of  Messrs.  Wilson's  prints  are  on  albumenised  paper, 
but  platinotypes  and  carbon  prints  are  also  produced.  Outside  the 
building  are  eight  large  tubs,  into  which  all  waste  solutions  are  run 
for  recovery  of  the  precious  metals.  These  are  a  valuable  asset,  and  the 
return  from  the  refiners  ia  about  fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  residues. 

In  the  drying-rooms  on  the  first  floor  provision  is  made  for  the  supply 
of  artificial  heat  when  required.  The  mounting-rooms  also  are  on  this 
floor,  and  we  see  tanks  of  gelatine  in  solution,  at  which  workers  are  deftly 
mounting  prints  in  optical  contact  with  glass,  this  being  now  an  im- 
portant feature  in  the  Company's  business.  The  rooms  for  the  production 
of  lantern  slides  adjoin.  Only  the  wet-collodion  pro6ess  is  used,  and  all 
the  shdes  are  toned  with  gold  to  the  peacock-blue  characteristic  of  the 
firm's  work.  Some  beautiful  specimens  were  exposed  and  developed  in 
our  presence,  and  revived  lingering  regrets  for  the  days  of  old,  when  w«t 
collocMon  reigned  supreme.  This  department  is  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Charles  Wilson.  The  firm  still  continues  the  old-established  portrait 
business  in  Crown-street,  where  Mr.  John  Wilson  has  charge  of  the 
management. 

PRODUCING  PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  RELIEF. 

Mr   T   C.  Marcead  has  patented  certain  improvements  in  the  art  ot 
finishing  and  mounting  photographs  after  they  have  been  taken,  and  ths 
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invention  is  espeeiall;  designed  to  throw  certain  parts  o{  the  picture  np 
into  relief  above  the  plain  surface. 

It  consists  in  certain  details  of  constmction  which  are  more  fully 
explained  by  reference  to  the  accompanying  drawings  upon,  which 

Fig.  1  is  a  view  phowing  the  manner  of  outlining  the  picture  upon  the 
surface  in  which  the  corresponding  intaglio  is  to  be  produced. 

Fig.  2  is  a  view  showing  the  means  for  registering  the  pictures  which 
are  to  be  afterwards  thrown  up  into  relief. 

Fig.  3  is  a  vertical  section  through  the  mould. 

The  object  of  the  invention  is  to  simplify  the  methods  of  making  relief 
pictures,  so  that  any  number  of  such  pictures  may  be  made  to  accurately 
coincide  and  correspond  with  each  other. 

"  In  carrying  out  ray  process,"  says  Mr.  Marceau,  "  I  first  prepare  a 
photographic  negative  in  the  usual  manner.  The  pictures  are  then  take  n 
from  the  negative  upon  films  of  sensitised  paper,  and  the  outline  of  those 
portions  which  it  is  designed  to  show  in  refief  is  cut  out  from  one  of 
these  sheets,  and  pasted  upon  a  surface  of  glass  as  shown  at  a. 

"  The  paper  upon  which  the  pictures  are  taken  is  all  cut  of  a  certain 
size,  and  the  negative  is  marked,  so  that  this  paper  is  always  laid  in  the 
same  position  upon  the  negative  for  printing  each  picture.  The  pictures 
are  therefore  all  in  identically  the  same  relative  position  upon  the 
paper,  and  they  all  correspond  with  the  one  from  which  the  outline  was 
cnt  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  intaglio  block. 

"  The  exterior  portion  of  the  paper  from  which  the  outline  has  been 
cnt  now  serves  as  a  pattern  for  the  exact  registry  of  each  of  the  pictures 


which  are  to  be  thrown  up  into  reUef,  and  is  afterwards  used  for  this 
purpose  as  will  be  hereafter  more  fully  explained. 

"  The  surface,  a,  upon  which  the  figure  is  pasted,  as  previously 
described,  forms  one  side  of  a  mould,  the  space  between  the  two  sides 
being  sufficient  to  provide  a  necessary  thickness,  and  the  sides  being  also 
connected  by  edge  strips  so  as  to  form  an  enclosure,  as  shown  in  fig.  1. 

"  Into  thia  enclosure  I  pour  plaster  of  Paris  or  other  plastic  material 


which  will  afterwards  act  and  become  bard,  filling  the  spMe  within  the 
mould. 

"The  plastic  material  flows  around  the  figure  which  has  been  pasted 
upon  the  glass,  and  this  figure,  projecting  the  thiokneaiot  the  paper  above 
tlic  surface  of  the  glass,  will  form  a  corresponding  indentation  in  the 
material  with  wbiclri  the  mould  is  filled,  and  which  indentation  remain! 
after  it  has  sot. 

"  The  mould  is  then  opened,  and  the  hardened  material  is  taken  ont, 
the  outline  or  figure  is  removed  from  the  face  of  the  plaster,  li  it  hag 
adhered  thereto,  and  the  perfect  outline  remains  upon  the  surface. 

"  The  surface  of  the  block  is  now  excavated  or  engraved  out  in  the 
usual  manner  for  producing  intaglios,  so  as  to  form  the  various  featores 
of  the  picture  to  greater  or  less  depth,  as  the  shade  ot  contour  of  the 
picture  demands  and  the  taste  of  the  artist  shows  to  be  proper. 

"  When  this  is  completed,  it  is  in  readiness  to  receive  the  pictures 
which  are  to  be  thrown  up  into  a  relief  corresponding  with  the  depth  of 
the  intaglio  which  has  thus  been  formed. 

"  The  part,  b,  from  whioh  the  figure  was  cut  to  form  the  outline  upon 
the  block,  is  now  pasted,  or  otherwise  attached,  to  the  block,  forming  an 
accurate  peripheral  outline  around  the  intaglio,  and,  as  all  the  pictures 
are  in  exactly  the  same  relative  position  upon  the  printed  sheets,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  register  the  edges  of  each  sheet  with  that  upon  the 
block,  to  register  each  picture  with  the  intaglio.  The  picture  is  wetted, 
and  then  pressed  into  the  block  by  any  of  the  usual  or  well-known  means 
for  producing  raised  surfaces,  and  those  parts  of  the  picture  whioh  are 
designed  to  be  thrown  np  into  relief  will  be  correspondingly  forced  into 
the  various  depressions  of  the  intaglio  in  the  block,  remaining  there 
under  pressure  until  dried,  after  which  they  can  be  removed,  and  the 
pictures  mounted  in  any  usual  or  well-known  style  for  mounting  saeh 
pictures. 

"  If  preferred,  any  suitably  prepared  block  may  be  used,  and  the 
outline  within  which  the  engraving  or  intaglio  is  to  be  made  may  be 
marked  upon  the  surface  of  the  block,  by  laying  the  cut-out  figure  thereon 
and  outlining  it,  and  afterwards  engraving  tlie  block. 

"  A  convenient  method  for  effecting  this  is  to  lay  the  piotnre  to  be 
produced  in  relief  upon  a  supplemental  sheet,  which  is  properly  pro- 
portioned to  the  block,  and  then  to  cut  the  outline  of  the'picture,  and  at 
the  same  time  cut  through  the  supplemental  sheet  beneath,  the  twt> 
sheets  being  secured  together  so  as  to  remain  in  the  same  relative  position 
until  the  cut  has  been  completed. 

"  The  supplemental  sheet  may  be  made  of  any  suitable  material.  I 
have  found  that  collodion  in  thin  sheets  makes  a  very  satisfactory  sub- 
stance for  the  purpose,  but  it  will  be  manifest  that  other  materials  may 
be  used  without  departing  from  my  invention.  This  supplemental  sheet 
is  then  laid  upon  the  block,  to  which  it  is  temporarily  fixed  by  pins  or 
clamps,  and  the  outline  which  is  to  be  engraved  in  the  block  is  marked 
by  following  the  outline  of  the  cut.  The  sheet  may  then  be  removed  and 
the  engraving  of  the  block  completed.  The  pictures  to  be  thrown  into 
relief  are  then  fitted  to  the  opening  in  the  supplemental  sheet,  and  the 
picture  and  sheet  are  placed  upon  the  block,  the  face  of  the  picture  coin- 
ciding with  the  intaglio  which  has  been  cut  in  the  block,  as  in  fig.  2. 

"  This  registration  is  ensured  by  passing  pins  through  the  holes  already 
made  in  the  supplemental  sheet  and  through  the  picture,  these  pins 
entering  the  holes  previously  made  in  the  block,  and  after  this  is  effected 
the  pressure  is  applied  to  throw  the  picture  up  into  relief  by  pressing  (he 
parts  of  it  into  the  intaglio  in  the  block. 

"  The  claims  are  for : — 

"  1.  The  method  of  forming  photographic  pictures  in  relief,  consisting 
in  cutting  out  one  of  a  set  of  pictures  and  outlining  it  opon  a  block  formed 
by  hardening  a  plastic  mass  within  a  mould,  engraving  an  intagUo  upon 
the  block  to  correspond  with  said  outline,  then  registering  the  other 
pictures  upon  the  block,  and  pressing  the  portions  coincident  with  the 
engraved  surface  thereinto. 

"2.  The  method  of  forming  pictures  in  relief,  consisting  in  catting  the 
outline  of  one  of  the  pictures  and  a  supplemental  sheet  upon  which  it  is 
overlaid,  indicating  said  outline  upon  a  block,  and  engraving  an  intaglio 
in  said  block  corresponding  with  the  outline,  fitting  the  pictures  suc- 
cessively to  the  opening  in  the  supplemental  sheet,  inverting  them  and 
the  sheet  over  the  engraved  surface,  and  retaining  the  pictures  in  register 
with  said  surface,  while  they  are  pressed  thereinto  by  uniting  the  pictures 
and  the  supplemental  sheet  and  entering  corresponding  holes  in  the 
block. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMISTS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHERS.* 
As  things  are  at  present,  it  is  by  no  means  a  fancy  picture  to  say  that, 
so  busy  is  a  modern  pharmacist  with  goods  foreign  to  his  actual  profes- 
sion that,  when,  by  chance  a  prescription  does  come  in,  it  is  looked  upon  as 
an  unqualified  nuisance,  I  have  felt  that  way  myself  scores  of  times ; 
while  as  to  poisons  the  less  said  the  better ;  for  my  part,  I  run  no 
risks;  and,  therefore,  considering  this  state  of  things,  what  possible 
action  can  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  take  against  the  "  Company 
Pharmacy?"  So  much  is  written  by  devoted  adherents  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  against  the  "  Company  "  Pharmacy  of  a  totally 
misleading  character  that  it  is  redly  a  kindness  to  pat  things 
•  Ooncluded  from  page  778, 
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Bometimes  in  a  clearer  light.  They  judge  these  matters  from  an 
outside  view  and  by  hearsay  only.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  say 
that  the  founders  of  these  big  companies  linow  nothing  whatever  of 
pharmacy ;  my  experience  is,  they  know  everything  that  is  to  be  known, 
their  business  aptitude  is  marvellous.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  those  who 
have  initiated  their  own  gigantic  systems,  and,  with  their  own  and  other 
people's  money,  established  these  big  concerns.  I  can  speak  personally 
of  one  of  the  largest.  1  know  that  every  shop  has  its  own  qualified 
manager,  that  there  is  a  "relief"  staff  of  qualified  men  in  case  of 
illness  or  holidays,  that  all  dispensing  is  done  by  qualified  men,  that  all 
the  shops  are  most  completely  equipped,  that  the  drugs  sold,  selected, 
and  prepared  by  and  under  the  immediate  direction  of  specially  qualified 
men  are  in  many  cases  greatly  superior  to  those  sold  by  ordinary  chemists. 
I  know  one  firm  of  chemists  whose  tinctures  are  mostly  under  proof, 
and  whose  "  faking  "  is  simply  monstrous.  I  know  one  town  where  the 
"Society"  could  get  convictions  in  shoals;  but  it  is  plain  that  is  not 
what  the  "  Society  "  cares  to  do  against  their  own  adherents.  It  does  not 
pay  (to  put  it  on  a  low  ground)  the  "  Company  Pharmacy  "  to  "  fake  " 
and  do  contrary  to  law ;  it  would  be  impossible,  there  are  too  many 
people  about,  too  many  "  spies "  on  the  watch ;  but  no  one  watches 
the  ordinary  chemist,  he  may  keep  his  "  spirits  of  nitre "  until  the 
ethyl  nitrite  is  almost  a  vanished  quantity ;  but  woe  betide  the  store 
or  company  1  The  ordinary  chemist  may  "improve"  his  "spermaceti 
or  simple  ointment  "  until  it  becomes  "  lard,"  but  not  so  the  Com- 
pany. 

Of  course,  what  is  said  of  "  covering  "  is  mostly  nonsense.  In  one 
large  shop  may  be  twenty  employees ;  I  know  three  such,  in  different 
towns.  There  are  two  qualified  men  at  the  drug  counter  and  two 
juniors ;  there  is  another  qualified  man  in  the  dispensary  ;  the  remainder 
are  lads,  cashiers,  and  ladies  at  the  various  toilet  and  fancy  counters ; 
this  is  in  a  Company  Pharmacy.  Where  is  the  "covering?"  Does  it 
require  a  qualified  man  to  sell  a  comb  or  hair  brush  ?  What  about  the 
ordinary  chemist's  apprentice,  who  sells  daily  for  his  master  "  white 
precipitate "  in  penny  packets  and  suchhke  scheduled  pennyworths  ? 
The  ordinary  chemist  often  "  covers  "  a  round  dozen  of  juniors  and 
apprentices,  and  breaks  the  law  hourly. 

As  regards  payment,  your  readers  interested  in  their  boys'  future 
need  pay  little  attention  to  the  90Z.  statement.  The  three  qualified  men 
above  referred  to  share  between  them  600i.  a  year.  I  don't  know  one 
who  m^es  less  than  1201.,  and  commissions  will  often  make  this  liOl. ; 
the  man  is  an  idiot  who  takes  less. 

The  drug  trade  is,  no  doubt,  from  a  series  of  mischances,  in  a  parlous 
state  ;  there  has  been  legislation,  and  examinations  stiffer  year  by  year, 
as  if  ours  was  a  high-class  profession,  and  we  were  all  to  be — well,  dis- 
pensing chemists ;  the  adjective  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  farce. 

The  "  poor  chemist,"  it  will  be  seen,  has  a  lot  to  put  up  with,  take  it 
all  round.  It  is  as  if  a  lad  pays  a  premium  and  at  great  cost  serves  a 
long  series  of  years  with  a  firm  of  photographers,  passes  a  stiff  exami- 
nation in  chemistry,  anatomy,  and  the  higher  branches  of  photography, 
then  finds  his  work  mostly  confined  to  the  framing  of  pictures  I 

But,  after  all,  there  is  money  in  the  drug  trade  yet.  I  mean,  of  course 
that  branch  of  industry  which  is  called  the  drug  trade.  As  times  go,  the 
qualified  chemist  can  get  as  good,  or  better,  living  as  any  one  else  ;  it  is 
quite  his  own  fault  if  he  does  not.  But  naturally,  if  he  seldom  has  a 
chance  of  exercising  his  profession,  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  he  will 
forget  things  and  get  rusty :  his  botany  and  chemistry  will,  for  the  most 
part,  "  go  by  the  board."  All  "  medicos  "  are  not  clever  by  a  very  long 
way,  and  only  a  few  know  anything  of  pharmacy,  although  they  think 
they  do. 

It  must  be  easily  understood  why  it  is  difficulties  are  often  put  in  the  way 
of  sales  of  certain  photographic  chemicals.  We  are,  for  the  most  part,  in 
dread  of  the  bullying  coroner,  and  when  it  comes  to  the  point,  and  you  are 
asked  by  a  stranger  for  a  little  "  bichloride,"  you  don't  care  to  risk  it, 
although  you  may  be  pretty  certain  that  his  application  is  quite  bmid 
fide.  It  might  suffice  for  the  touring  amateur  to  show  a  member- 
ship badge  or  card  of  his  favourite  society.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
purchasers  are  often  obstinately  reticent  when  asking  for  these  goods  ; 
they  forget  or  do  not  know  that  the  chemist  must  be  certain  of  his 
customer,  and  then  the  "  stranger  "  clause  is  difficult  to  get  over.  The 
purchaser  must  be  known  to  the  seller.  It  is  a  troublesome  thing  all 
round.  My  ovm  rule  is  to  stick  closely  to  the  Act,  but  make  an  offer  of 
my  dark  room  and  chemicals,  and  very  often  this  cuts  the  knot  and 
leads  to  better  business.  Undoubtedly  the  seller  ought  to  be  protected ; 
having  done  his  duty  laid  down  for  him  by  law,  any  fatal  result,  by  no 
means  his  fault,  should  not  render  him  liable  to  abuse  in  open  court. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  coroners  are  not  all  alike  in  this  matter,  and  I  know 
lor  a  fact  that  some  of  them,  having  ascertained  by  private  inquiry  that 
the  sale  has  been  in  form  and  legal,  do  not  trouble  to  call  the  vendor ; 
they  understand  perfectly  well  that  poisons  cmt  be  procured  in  small 
quantities  if  not  in  large,  not  from  one,  but  twenty  different  chemists. 

One  is  almost  forced  to  conclude  that  some  remedy  must  be  found  for 
a  state  of  things  which  threatens  to  become  intolerable.  Would  a 
revival  of  the  old  "Assistants"  examination  and  qualification  do  any 
good  (providing  larger  numbers  of  trained  men  for  the  retailing  of 
certain  scheduled  goods)  ?  But  really  the  assimilation  of  an  assortment 
of  scientific  subjects  does  not  give  a  man  the  most  important  acquire- 
ment in  the  vending  of  poisons— discretion.  D.  D. 


PHOTOGBAPHIC  COPYBIGHT  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Mk.  a.  Mabtin,  photographer,  of  Wanganui,  New  Zealand,  kindly 
forwards  us  a  copy  of  the  Photographic  Copyright  Act,  1896,  of  New 
Zealand,  which  we  append.  It  is  entitled  "  An  Act  to  Protect  Certain 
Photographs." 

"  1.  The  short  title  of  this  Act  is  '  The  Photographic  Copyright  Act, 
1896.' 

"  2.  The  protection  of  the  copyright  law  shall,  in  respect  of  photographs 
other  than  portraits  of  persons  or  of  groups  of  persons,  or  photographs  of 
any  subject,  for  the  taking  of  which  valuable  consideration  has  been 
given,  apply  in  all  respects  as  if  such  photographs  had  been  duly  regis- 
tered and  protected  under  such  law  in  favour  of  the  person  or  firm  taking 
and  producing  such  photographs,  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  date  of 
the  first  taking  the  same,  if  the  word  'Protected,'  followed  by  the  name  of 
the  person  or  firm  taking  such  photographs,  and  the  true  date  of  such 
taking,  are  made  part  of  the  original  plate,  and  clearly  appear  in  each 
reproduction  thereof. 

"  3.  Any  person  publishing  any  copy  of  such  photograph  without  the 
authority  of  the  person  or  firm  protected  under  this  Act  shall  be  liable, 
on  conviction,  to  a  penalty,  in  respect  of  each  copy  so  published  without 
authority,  not  exceeding  20s.,  and  all  copies  so  published  without 
authority  may  be  ordered  to  be  destroyed.  Proceedings  under  this 
section  may  be  by  way  of  summary  procedure  before  any  two  Justices 
of  the  Peace. 

"  4.  Any  person  who  shall  inscribe  on  the  original  plate,  or  publish  on 
any  reproduction  thereof,  the  particulars  intended  to  confer  protection 
under  the  second  section  of  this  Act  in  respect  of  any  portrait  or  photo- 
graph excepted  from  the  protection  conferred  by  that  section,  and  also 
any  person  who  shall  in  any  way  reproduce  or  publish  the  portrait  of  an 
individual  or  individuals,  or  a  photograph  for  the  taking  of  which  valu- 
able consideration  has  been  given,  without  the  authority  in  writing  of 
the  individual  or  individuals  whose  portrait  or  portraits  have  been  taken, 
or  from  whom  valuable  consideration  for  photographs  has  been  received, 
shall,  on  conviction,  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  52.  for  each 
offence." 


SOME  BECENT  PHOTOGBAPHIC  INVENTIONS. 

[Croydon  Camera  Club.] 

I  PBOFOBE  taking  three  subjects  this  evening,  in  the  following  order : 
(1)  Moving  pictures  upon  a  screen  ;  (2)  Printing  by  photography  on  both 
sides  of  the  paper ;  (3)  Eontgea  rays.  I  shall  first  of  all  get  through 
the  demonstrations  as  briefly  as  possible,  for,  as  you  all  know,  there  is 
enough  in  a  part  of  any  of  the  subjects  to  occupy  months  instead  of  an 
evening ;  but  it  is  not  my  aim  this  evening  to  go  very  deeply  into  any  of 
the  subjects.  I  do  not  want  to  weary  you  with  minute  detail  of  what 
would  be  uninteresting  at  the  present  time  ;  I  want  you  to  look  at  the 
three  demonstrations  in  a  very  broad  light,  to  let  them  suggest  by  them- 
selves the  possibilities  of  our  very  fascinating  and  instructive  art — 
Photography ;  but,  should  we  have  time  after  the  three  subjects  are 
finished  to  do  some  more  demonstrations,  it  shall  be  from  that  one  which 
most  of  you  desire.  If  you  prefer  moving  pictures  upon  a  screen,  I  will 
run  some  more  films  through  the  lantern.  If  printing  by  photography 
on  both  sides  of  the  paper,  we  can  easily  run  another  long  band  through 
the  machine,  and  perhaps  some  of  you  could  supply  fresh  negatives,  so 
that  you  can  see  your  own  pictures  printing  and  developed  at  a  rapid 
rate.  If  it  should  be  the  Bontgen  rays,  then  we  can  have  a  few  more 
bands  done,  or  any  articles  you  may  wish  to  try.  I  may  say  each  sub- 
ject is  deeply  interesting  to  me,  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
question  you  might  ask  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

We  must  remember  that  not  one  of  us  can  have  the  absolute  knowledge 
of  any  one  subject ;  for  instance,  how  could  one  explain  a  straight  line  if 
he  had  not  a  crooked  one  for  contrast  ?  The  same  with  imagination.  If 
we  were  to  imagine  all  the  world  in  this  room,  or,  still  further,  all  the 
suns,  planets,  stars,  systems,  there  will  be  still  something  beyond,  which 
imagination  cannot  grasp.  This  brings  me  to  what  I  want  to  impress 
upon  you.  While  the  moving  picture  is  upon  the  screen,  and  the  print- 
ing of  both  sides  of  the  paper  is  going  on,  also  the  shadows  taken  by  the 
Bontgen  rays,  I  want  you  just  to  have  a  wide  hemisphere  of  thought  and 
try  to  imagine  the  marvels  of  light,  chemistry,  and  electricity  going  on 
between,  that  is  to  say,  the  light-impression  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye, 
conducted  by  the  optic  neive  to  the  brain,  thereby  leading  to  imagination 
and  contrast ;  and,  whUe  the  pictures  are  being  developed,  the  latent 
image,  the  electrical  energy  of  the  developer,  and  a  host  of  other  chemical 
problems,  also  the  marvels  of  electricity  connected  with  the  Bontgen  rays ; 
think  of  the  vibrations  of  light  of  various  kinds,  ranging  from  400  millions 
of  millions  per  second,  the  rods  and  cones  of  the  retina  of  the  eye  with 
half  a  million  points  within  a  square  whose  sides  are  only  a  tenth  of  an 
inch  in  length.  There  are  various  other  matters  connected  with  the  per- 
ception of  light  which  are  of  great  importance  to  our  well-being  and  to 
our  enjoyment,  which,  of  course,  I  will  not  venture  to  touch  upon,  espe- 
cially the  two  eyes,  which  enable  us  to  obtain  a  single  vision  notwith- 
standing that  the  two  eyes  are  at  work.  I  shall  have  a  lot  to  say  about 
this  at  some  future  demonstration,  also  that  we  can  distinguish  one 
light  from  another  light  by  its  colour,  not  by  its  intensity  only ;  and  we 
must  not  forget  that  present  knowledge  is  only  built  on  past  experience, 
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therefore  we  must  alwavB  recognise  what  is  due  to  our  worthy  pre- 
deceBsorg,  and  to  others  who  are  working  at  the  present  time  to  advanoe 
knowledge  o(  any  kind. 

Very  few  know  the  diiEcalty  and  expense  in  perfecting  now  inventions, 
for  what  one  throws  away  is  enormous  ;  it  is  like  many  who  take  photo- 
graphs, they  show  ua  splendid  negatives,  but  never  say  how  many  they 
have  spoilt  to  obtain  them.  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  those  who  have, 
and  those  who  are  (and  there  are  many  in  this  room  to-night)  experi- 
menting with  apparatus  for  showing  moving  objects  upon  a  screen,  are 
not  an  exception  to  this  rule  ;  indeed,  one  would  hardly  think  a  simple 
apparatus  like  this  would  require  the  patience  that  it  does,  and  yet,  when 
you  go  into  it  and  think,  wo  can  imagine  why  it  does.  First,  to  make  the 
celluloid  free  from  blemishes,  that  is  no  easy  task,  I  can  assure  you, 
then  coat  it  with  rapid  emulsion,  also  free  from  blemishes,  perforating 
with  extreme  accuracy ;  then,  to  make  the  apparatus  for  taking  the 
pictures  at  a  rapid  rate,  say,  twenty  or  thirty  a  second,  to  move  the  film 
intermittently  forward  exactly  the  same  space  each  time,  the  stop  for 
exposure,  to  move  it  on  again,  all  this  is  necessary  for  a  good  set  of  nega- 
tives ;  then  the  developing  the  whole  band  (seventy  to  eighty  feet)  with 
more  than  1000  pictures  upon  it,  this  must  be  done  in  one  operation, 
for  you  want  all  the  pictures  to  be  equally  good ;  then  the  printing  the 
transparency  and  developing,  then  adjusting  the  same  to  the  projecting 
apparatus,  and  see  that  each  picture  pauses  in  front  of  the  lantern  aper- 
ture just  sufficiently  long  to  appear  momentarily  on  the  screen  and  in  its 
proper  place.  As  each  picture  differs  slightly  from  the  one  preceding, 
you  obtain  the  lifelike  effects ;  usually,  a  shutter  is  used  to  cut  off  the 
light  while  the  film  is  moving,  because  the  film  usually  moves  half  and 
half  during  each  intermittent  motion  ;  but,  if  you  make  the  apparatus  so 
that  the  film  moves  one-seventh  and  is  stationary  seven-eighths  during 
the  intermittent  motion,  no  shutter  is  required,  therefore  you  have 
more  light  and  no  flicker.  Here  is  a  point  where  theory  helps 
practice  to  obtain  the  desired  end,  for  we  are  aware  that  an  impression 
depends  on  the  rate  of  excitation  propagated  along  the  optic  nerve. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  short  period,  we  obtain  the  impression  of  con- 
tinuous motion.  Instantaneous  photography  gives  us  something  akin  to 
this ;  yet,  if  we  look  at  one  picture,  the  movement  does  not  seem  natural, 
but  put  a  lot  of  them  through  the  apparatus  at  a  rapid  rate  and  they 
appear  true  to  nature,  because  it  is  the  impression  which  is  made  up  of 
different  views  rapidly  presented  during  several  minute  intervals  of  time, 
whereas  the  ordinary  snap-shot  photograph  gives  only  what  takes  place 
during  one  of  these  small  intervals. 

I  may  add  that  sight  is  eminently  far  in  advance  of  all  our  senses,  and 
now  the  unaided  eye  sees  but  little  compared  to  the  hidden  world  which 
lenses  and  photography  have  brought  before  us,  one  feels  he  would  like  to 
shake  hands  with  Baptiste  Porta,  the  inventor  of  the  camera  obscura, 
and  others  who  have  helped  our  knowledge  in  this  direction  since  his 
time.  No  doubt,  those  who  were  ignorant  as  to  how  the  camera  obscura 
pictures  was  formed,  thought  it  was  formed  by  some  magic  art 
—  hence  the  name  of  magic  lanterns — and  those  who  worked  it  magicians, 
who  were  supposed  to  have  intercourse  with  evil  spirits.  Then  there  is 
the  man  who  invented  the  zoetrope,  or  wheel  of  life ;  then  tlaere  is 
Muybridge,  and  now  we  have  Anschuiz,  Edison,  Birt  Acres,  Lumicire,  Paul, 
and  a  host  of  others,  and  we  must  give  all  due  praise  for  helping  (not  only 
those  in  our  country,  but  those  in  other  countries  as  well)  to  enhance 
pleasure  to  the  community,  and  increase  their  liking  for  science. 

PRnJIlNO   BY  PhOTOOBAPHT  on  both   sides  Of   THE   PaPIB. 

The  construction  and  operation  of  the  machine  is  based  upon  the  proper 
timing,  relatively  to  each  other,  of  the  three  movements  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  intermittent  movement  of  the  sensitised  paper,  the  up-anddown 
movement  of  the  pressing  plates,  and  the  movements  of  the  shutters. 
The  speed  depends  upon  your  light,  your  negatives,  your  sensitised 
paper,  and  of  developer ;  of  course,  you  can  print  by  reflected  light  or 
duect  light. 

RoNTQEK  Eats. 

No  doubt,  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  discoveries  of  the  century. 
It  is  a  new  form  of  energy,  and  to  discover  that  is  no  small  matter. 
Could  Wedgewood,  Nicuphore  Niipoe,  or  Daguerre  ever  have  imagined 
that  the  present-day  development  of  photography  was  possible? 

The  probability  is  that  all  Rontgen  rays  are  not  alike,  and  whether 
the  wave  forms  are  transverse,  longitudinal,  or  resemble  the  circular 
polarisation  of  light,  there  is,  doubtless,  among  them  a  considerable 
range  of  frequency.  We  have  much  to  learn  yet,  and  still  have  to  find  a 
tube  to  give  us  perfect  definition  and  intensity,  and  by  that  time  some 
other  marvel  connected  with  it  will  be  discovered. 

W.  Fbiesb-Gbeene, 


DALLMEYER'S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  LENSES: 
AN  "  ASTIGMATIC  CORRECTOR." 

Mr.  T.  R.  Dai.lmeyer  says  : — 

"  In  older  types  of  lenses,  especially  portrait  lenses,  in  which  the 
character  of  the  glasses  employed  necessitated  a  higher  dispersive  power 
to  accompany  a  higher  refractive  index  (a  condition  no  longer  necessarily 


existing  since  the  invention  of  the  Jena  gUues),  flstneu  of  field  alwaji 
involved  astigmatic  aberration  ;  or,  if  the  astigmatio  error  wu 
practically  eliminated,  the  curvature  of  field  was  considerable.  The  eon- 
struction  of  the  best  forms  of  the  older  types  has  been  the  raoet  skilful 
compromise  between  these  errors. 

"  The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  remedy  this  defect  by  an  astigmatio 
corrector,  which  eliminates  the  residual  errors  (of  astigmatism  and 
curvature  of  field)  of  the  older  forms  of  positive  lenses,  largely  increaning 
their  covering  power  at  the  expense  of  an  inconsiderable  lengthening  of 
the  focus. 

"  For  this  purpose  I  place  behind  any  particular  form  of  the  old  types 
of  lenses,  after  having  determined  the  residual  errors  referred  to,  my 
astigmatic  corrector,  which  is  calculated  to  eliminate  these  errora.    The 


form  necessary  to  do  this  in  the  case  of  Petzval's  construction  oonsiste  of 
a  negative  combination  consisting  of  a  double  concave  lens,  cemented  to 
a  double  convex  lens  of  greater  dispersive  material  and  higher  refractive 
index. 

"  This  reversal  of  material  applies  in  every  case,  but  the  shapes  of  the 
lenses  may  be  varied  for  some  of  the  older  types  of  lenses. 

"The  drawing  shows  my  invention  applied  to  the  well-known  Petzval 
lens  made  up  of  four  lenses — a,  b,  c,  and  d. 

"  The  lenses,  e  and  f,  shown  in  dotted  lines,  form  my  astigmatio 
corrector, 

"  The  radii  of  curvature  of  the  lenses  are  as  follows : — 
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"  The  claims  are  : — 

"  1.  The  combination  with  the  older  forms  of  positive  lenses  of  a 
negative  compound  lens,  consisting  of  a  negative  lens  and  a  positive  lens 
of  greater  dispersive  material  and  higher  refractive  index. 

"  2.  The  oombinaiion  with  the  older  forms  of  positive  lenses  of  a 
negative  compound  lens  consisting  of  a  double-concave  lens,  and  a  lens  of 
greater  dispersive  material  and  higher  refractive  index." 


THE  "AUTO"  ACETYLENE  OAS-GENEBATOB. 

The  Scottish  Acetylene  Gas  Oo.,  Glasgow. 

The  chief  advantages  claimed  for  this,  the  latest  form  of  apparatus  for 
generating  acetylene  for  photographic  illummation  purposes,  are  that  the 
gas  is  cooled  in  the  generator  itself,  and  is  therefore  delivered  into  the 
gas-holder  quite  dry  and  ready  for  use  ;  there  is  thus  no  trouble  by  the 
pipes  choking  with  condensed  moisture.  There  is  ample  storage  capacity, 
and  no  gas  is  lost.  The  supply  of  gas  is  regnlsted  to  a  lacety  by  the 
automatic  regulator,  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  gas  con- 
sumed. The  supply  of  gas  and  light  can  be  kept  up  continuously,  as  the 
generator  can  be  recharged  while  the  lights  are  burning.  There  is  no 
danger,  as  the  pressure  in  no  part  of  the  machine  ever  exceeds  four 
inches  of  water.  The  method  of  using  tlie  Auto  generator  may  be 
understood  from  the  following  directions : — 

The  generator  is  packed  inside  the  gas-holder.  Fix  the  generator  on 
to  tbe  cocks  on  the  bottom  of  the  container  by  the  screwed  couplings,  and 
see  that  tbe  catch  at  the  bottom  of  generator  faces  out.  Place  the  gas- 
holder in  the  container  and  ship  the  guide  rods  into  their  sockets.  The 
regulating  rod  must  be  pushed  up  through  the  eye  on  regulating  lever 
and  secured  to  the  bracket  on  top  of  gas-holder  by  the  nut.  Fill  the 
container  with  water  till  it  is  just  level  with  tbe  top  of  gas-holder  when 
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qnite  down.  Fill  the  water  jacket.  Fill  seal  can  np  to  the  inside 
with  water.  Shut  all  cocks.  Place  the 
charge  of  carbide,  broken  to  about  the 
size  of  a  hazel  nut,  in  the  carbide 
box,  and  push  it  up  into  generator,  se- 
curing it  by  a  turn  to  the  right.  Lift 
np  seal  can  and  hook  it  on.  Open  the 
middle  cock.  Unhook  the  regulating  lever 
and  press  it  down.  The  machine  wUl  now 
make  gas  and  regulate  itself.  When  the 
charge  of  carbide  is  exhausted,  the  machine 
may  be  recharged  as  at  first,  taking  care  to 
shut  the  middle  cock,  and  hook  up  the 
regulating  lever.  Should  the  machine  be 
left  set  up  at  any  time,  hook  np  the  lever 
till  it  is  again  wanted  for  use.  To  adjust 
the  regulator,  should  the  machine  not  be 
making  gas  fast  enough,  bend  the  spring 
on  end  of  regulating  lever  inwards  a  little ; 
if  too  much  gas  is  being  made,  bend  the 
spring  outwards  a  little. 

We  have  inspected  the  Auto  generator, 
and  it  appears  to  us  well  adapted  for 
projection  and  illuminating  purposes  in 
photography.  The  separation  of  the  gene- 
rator from  the  gas-holder,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  recharge  while  the 
gas  is  being  consumed  are  two  of  the 
strongest  points  in  its  favour.  The  Auto 
.has   been  well  thought   out,  is   simple    to 

use,  and  shuuia  ue  appreciated  by  those  adopting  the  new  illuminant. 


THE  LATE  R.  KENNETT. 
One  of  the  band  of  workers  to  whom  modem  gelatine  dry-plafe 
photography  is  so  much  indebted  has  passed  away  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  R.  Kennett,  who  died  on  Friday,  December  4,  aged  79.  For 
many  years  past  Mr.  Kennett  had  not  taken  any  active  part  in 
photographic  matters,  and  latterly  had  been  in  failing  health,  but  at 
one  time,  through  the  medium  of  Kennett's  pellicle  and  platec,  his  was 
a  prominent  personality  in  the  photographic  world. 

It  was  in  the  year  1874,  when  the  gelatino-bromide  process  was 
in  the  e.xperimental  stage,  that  Mr.  Kennett,  on  June  9,  read  a  paper 
before  the  London  Photographic  Society,  in  which  he  fully  described 
his  mode  of  preparing  gelatino-bromide  pellicle,  from  which  we  make 
the  following  abstract : — 

"One  pound  of  Nelson's  gelatine  is  placed  in  a  porcelain  dish  with 
one  hundred  ounces  of  distilled  water,  and  after  soaking  for  three  hours 
is  dissolved  by  heat.  While  still  hot,  eight  and  a  quarter  ounces  of  bro- 
mide of  potassium  are  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  gelatine,  and 
afterwards  eleven  and  a  quarter  ounces  of  silver  nitrate  (dissolved  in  a 
small  quantity  of  water)  are  added  and  well  mixed.  Directions  were  then 
given  for  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  emulsion  for  the  removal  of 
the  excess  of  bromide  and  the  decomposition  salts.  This  Mr.  Kennett 
effected  by  pouring  the  emulsion  into  a  dish  to  the  depth  of  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  and,  after  allowing  it  to  set,  washing  it  in  several 
changes  of  water  or  in  a  continuous  stream.  The  emulsion  was  then 
ready  to  be  redissolved  and  need  at  once  for  coating  plates,  if  only  a  small 
quantity  had  been  prepared.  If,  however,  a  large  quantity  bad  befn 
made  for  stock,  the  emulsion  was  placed  in  dishes  and  evaporated  to  the 
consistency  of  thick  paste,  and,  after  being  allowed  to  cool,  the  drying 
was  completed  on  suitable  frames.  When  dry,  it  could  be  cut  up  into 
convenient  pieces  for  storage." 

This  latter  operation  was  the  portion  of  the  process  which  formed 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Kennett's  patent,  now  lapsed.  There  can  be  very 
little  doubt  that  to  Mr.  Kennett's  energy  in  thus  bringing  gelatino- 
bromide  pellicle  before  the  public  in  a  practical  and  easily  obtainable 
form,  much  of  the  subsequent  success  of  the  process  was  due  ;  for,  up  to 
this  period  (1874),  the  number  of  those  who  had  ventured  into  original 
research  in  this  direction  might  be  numbered  easily  upon  the  fingers. 

Mr.  Kennett  leaves  two  sons  and  a  widow,  but  it  will,  we  are  sure, 
be  known  with  regret  that  the  dtceased  gentleman  did  not  die  in 
aHluent  circumstances. 


removing  stain  and  preventing  frilling.  In  fact,  he  claims  that 
this  bath  plays  the  same  part  as  alum  without  the  disadvantages 
of  the  latter.     Is  this  correct  ?  " 

StJLPHiTB  OF  Soda. — J.  B.  asks :  "  Is  there  any  advantage  in  the  use 
of  sulphite  of  soda  in  the  developer  for  collodion  emulsion 
beyond  that  of  preserving  the  pyro  solutions  ?  I  have  been  told 
that  it  has  an  eflfect  upon  the  colour  of  the  image,  but,  so  far  ac 
I  can  ascertain,  such  is  not  the  case  to  any  extent.  Have  the 
bisulphites  or  metabisulphite  of  potash  any  different  action  ?  " 

QuiCKLiMK. — J.  Hastings  writes :  "  I  have  some  quicklime  that 
has  been  kept  for  two  or  three  years  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  and 
presents  the  appearance  of  powdery  cubes  that  are  easily 
crumbled  to  dust,  whereas  originally  they  were  firm  and  hard, 
also,  when  moistened,  they  give  off  very  little  heat  and  undergo 
little  or  no  change.  Am  I  right  in  assuming  that  such  a  sample 
is  useless  for  purposes  where  lime  or  its  hydrate  are  required  :  as 
for  instance,  in  rendering  carbonate  of  soda  caustic  ?  I  have 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  small  quantities  of  out-of-the-way 
chemicals,  of  which  quicklime  appears  to  be  one.  Is  there  any 
reliable  way  of  keeping  it  in  the  '  quick '  condition  ?  " 


t[f\t  3Jnqutter. 


Action  of  Salt. — Cum  Grand  writes :  "  A  friend  of  mine  makes 
a  practice  of  placing  his  negatives  in  a  bath  of  common  salt 
between  development,  and  fixing  for  the  purpose,  as  he  says,  of 


SLttufi  anDr  ftote)S« 

Vevkrs'  Skcond-Hand  List.— Mr.  C.  C.  Vevers,  of  163,  Briggate,  Leeds, 
forwards  us  his  price-list  of  second-hand  photographic  and  lantern  apparatus, 
shop-soiled  stock,  &c.  It  contains  numerous  bargains.  Seekers  after  such 
should  obtain  the  list. 

Royal  Photographic  Societv.  — Photo-mechanical  Meeting,  Tuesday, 
December  16,  at  eight  p.m.,  at  12,  Hanover-square,  W.  Sotne  Probable  Causes 
of  Trovhle  in  Photo-erngraving,  with  demonstration  of  methods  for  their 
detection,  by  Mr.  Andrew  Wybrandt-Penrose. 

A  CORRISPONDENT  write* :  "  It  may  interest  you  to  learn  that  acetylene,  or 
rather  carbide  of  calcium,  has  been  tried  as  an  agricultural  insecticide  with 
alleged  success.  A  vine-grower  i  ear  Lerida,  in  Spain,  has  experiment  d  with 
this  substance  against  the  phylloxera,  which  has  proved  such  a  scourge  lo 
wine-growing  lands.  He  states  tliat  the  vines  so  treateil  now  show  no  signs 
of  the  pest,  and  ate  in  a  .specially  flonrishing  and  healthy  state." 

Glasgow  "Evening  Times"  Camera  Club.— The  winter  Exhibition  of  this 
Club  will  be  held  in  the  rooms  at  46,  Gordon-street,  Glasgow.  The  E»hibitiou 
will  open  on  Monday,  Febniary  1,  and  remain  open  until  Saturday,  February 
27,  1897.  The  Judges  are  Messrs.  William  Crooke,  George  Mason,  and 
Francis  H.  Newbery.  Communications  respecting  the  Exhiljitiou  slionld 
be  addressed  to  the  Secretaries,  Evening  Times  Camera  Club,  46,  Gordon-street, 
Glasgow. 

"The  Practical  Photoobapheb." — Commencing  with  its  January  issue,  onr 
contemporary  will  introduce  several  new  features.  A  list  cf  well-known  con- 
tributors, pictorial  .and  literary,  is  published,  and  it  is  j^roposed  niontli  by 
month  to  give  examples  of  the  various  printing  processes.  "  Peeps  at  Pro- 
fessional Photographers,"  "The  C'rilic  in  the  Studio  and  in  the  Field," 
"  Lantern  Lectures,"  and  subject  numljers,  devoted  mainly  to  special  subjects, 
are  among  the  new  departures  contemplated.  By  adopiiig  tliis  policy,  the 
Editor  liope s  to  clash  with  no  existing  publications. 

South  London  Photographic  Socibtt.— The  Eighth  Annual  Exhibition  of 
this  Society  will  be  held  at  the  Public  Baths,  Church- si  reel,  Camlnrvell,  S.B., 
on  Saturday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday, 
March  6,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  and  13, 1897.  I'he  following  are  the  Ojeo  Classes  :— 
J,  Pictures  which  have  previously  received  an  award  ;  K,  PicUirts  not  pre- 
viously medalled  ;  L,  Lantern  slides  which  have  previously  received  an  award 
(sets  of  six) ;  M,  Lantern  slidis  not  previously  medalled  (stts  of  six);  N, 
Photo-micrographs  and  other  scientific  subjects;  0,  Stereoscopic  slidts  not 
previously  medalled  (sets  of  four).  The  Society's  medals  will  also  be  awarded 
for  the  best  trade  exhibit,  and  for  the  most  useful  novelty  in  phctographic 
appnralus.  Entry  forms  and  further  information  respecting  the  Exhibition 
can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Charles  H.  Oakdiu  (Hon.  Secretary),  30,  Henslowe- 
road.  East  Dulwich,  S.E. 

An  Acetylene  Explosion.— A  young  man  named  Ernest  Munro  Field, 
eighteen  years  of  age,  son  of  Mr.  A.  Field,  High-street,  Olney,  met  with  his 
death  on  Wednesday,  December  2,  under  p.ainful  circumstances.  The  joung 
man  had  always  evinced  a  great  interest  m  mechanics  and  engineering,  and 
has  of  late  been  experimenting  with  the  manufacture  of  acetylene  gas  in  a 

fenerator  of  his  own  manufacture,  to  which  a  pipe  and  burner  were  attached. 
[6  attended  a  drawing  class  on  Widnesday  evening,  returning  home  about 
8.80.  Ihere  was  no  one  at  homa  whin  he  relumed,  his  father  and  mother 
being  at  a  meeting.  It  is  supposed  that  on  entering  the  house  he  immediately 
proceeded  to  the  cellar  where  thn  geneiator  was,  and  struck  a  match,  an 
explosion  following,  which  threw  him  to  the  grrund  and  lendtred  him 
unconscious,  ,inH,  no  aid  being  at  baud,  he  was  suffocated  by  the  ^as.  On  the 
return  of  his  parents,  no  notice  was  taken  of  his  non-appearat  ce,  as  he  often 
sat  up  till  late,  either  at  home  or  with  some  friends  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
hobbies.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Field  weLt  to  b<d,  but,  as  he  did  not  bear  his  son 
return,  Mr.  Field  arose  about  twelve  o'clock  and  went  round  the  house,  when 
lie  was  shocked  by  finding  his  son  lying  dead  in  the  cellar.  The  doitor  was  at 
once  sent  lor,  but  pronounced  life  extinct. 
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Royal  iNSTrrtTTios. — The  following  are  the  lecture  arrangements  bsfore 
Easter  ; — Professor  Silvanus  P.  Thompson,  six  lectures  (adapted  to  a  juvenile 
auilitory)  on  Light,  Visible  and  invisible;  Professor  Augustus  D.  Waller, 
twelve  lecture?  on  Animal  K/ectricity;  Professor  Henry  A.  Miers,  three  lectures 
o»  Some  Secrets  of  Crystals ;  Dr.  J.  W.  Gregory,  three  lecture*  on  The 
Problems  of  Arctic  Oeology ;  Professor  Percy  Ganluer,  three  lectures  on 
Greek  History  aiul  Extant  Afonumetits;  Professor  W.  Boyil  Dawkins,  three 
lectures  on  The  Relation  rf  Oeology  to  Bistory ;  Mr.  (Jarl  Arrabruster,  three 
lectures  on  Neglected  Italian  and  French  Composers;  Mr,  Walter  Freweii 
Loril,  three  lectures  on  The  (Irmoth  of  the  Mediterranean  Route  to  the  East : 
and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh,  six  lectures  on  Electricity  and  Electrical 
Vibrations.  The  Friday  evening  mee'injf  will  begin  on  Januwy  22,  when  a 
discourse  will  be  given  by  Professor  Dewar.  Succeeding  discourses  will 
proViably  be  given  "by  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  Professor 
Jaea  Us  Chnnuer  Bosc,  Professor  John  Milne,  Dr.  G.  Johnstone  Stouey,  Lieut. - 
Colonel  C.  R.  Conder,  R.E.,  Mr.  Shclford  Bidwell,  Professor  Arthur  Sraithelh, 
Sir  Edward  Maunde  Tliompson,  Sir  William  Turner,  Mr.  Charles  T.  Heyoock, 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh,  and  other  gentlemen. 

Examination  of  Cathodk  and  Rontokn  X  Rays  through  Coloured 
ScBBENS  BY  THE  Fluoiuwcopb.— Mr.  J.  Carbutt,  tlie  well-known  plate  maker 
of  Wayne  Junction,  Philadelphia.  8end.s'  us  the  following  notes  on  this 
subject : — 1.  The  cathode  rays  in  an  excited  Crookes'  tulje,  viewed  through  a 
pale  yellow  screen,  show  increased  lirightness  of  the  yellow  rays.  2.  Viewed 
through  a  dark  violet  screen,  the  cathode  rays  jiresent  a  phosphoreicent  glow, 
.similar  to  that  in  a  low-volt  lamp  when  held  in  the  field  of  an  induction  coil. 
3.  Viewed  through  a  green  sjreen,  the  cathode  rays  present  to  tbe  eye  a  liglit 
emerald-green.  4.  .Viewed  through  a  dark  red  screen,  the  cathode  rays 
present  a  pale  red  on  the  carmine  tint.  The  screens  are  of  thin,  polished 
plate  glass,  IJ  mm.  thick,  coated  with  gelatine,  coloured  with  aniline  dyes 
such  as  I  use  in  making  my  photocliromic  screens.  Examination  of  Rdntgen 
rays  through  plain  ghass  and  the  afore-meutionc  i  (-creens  sh  >w.s  that  both  cut 
off  or  absorli  fully  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  Routgen  rays  from  leachiug  the 
screen  of  the  fluoroscope.  Screens  of  the  following  colours  were  placed  side 
by  side  with  the  cleir  glass,  viz.,  daik  violet,  green,  lijht  yellow,  and  dark 
red,  and  when  in  juxtaposition  it  was  impossible  to  recoguise  which  was  clear 
glass  and  which  was  coloured,  and  the  eye  was  unable  to  detect  any  colour 
sen.sation  when  looking  through  the  fluoroscope  with  the  coloured  screens  in 
clo.se  contact.  These  experiments  confirm  me  in  the  opinion  I  have  held  from 
my  first  dealing  with  the  Riintgen  X  ray.s,  that  they  are  of  the  ultra- 
violet, because  I  find  they  absorb  the  entire  .spe.tr  um,  while  a  deep  violet 
screen  absorbs  all  but  tlie  red.  It  was  e.rly  detrrmiued  by  Professor 
Rontgen  that  the  X  rajs  could  neither  be  deflected  nor  refracted,  and  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  experiments  having  been  made  to  determine  the  absorptive 
powers  by  the  X  rays  of  tlie  colours  of  the  spectrum. 

Kkepinq  Properties  ok  Negative  Bromide  Paper.— Colonel  Waterhouse, 
in  tbe  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  India,  fays  :  "  When  going  to 
Europe,  in  March,  1886,  I  took  with  me  supplies  of  negative  paper  for  use  in 
a  roll-holder,  and  in  the  dark  slides.     A  few  pieces  of  the  latter  were  exposed  a 
Aden,  and  developed  some  few  weeks  alterward  at  Venice,  giving  very  good 
negatives.      A    fresh    supply    of   the  paper  was    received  at  Suez,    and    a 
large  number  of   negatives  were    taken    in    Egypt    on    it,  and    the    paper 
in  tolls.     At  Venice  also  a  large  number  of  exposures  were  made  on  paper, 
.and  a  few  developed,  which  turned  out  quite  well.     Further  exposures  were 
made  in  Austria  and  Switzerland,  but,  as  I  h.ad  no  time  to  develop  them  in 
England,    I   brorjght  them   all    back  to   Calcutta  in  November,   and  began 
developing  shortly  afterwards.     It  was  then  found  almost  impossible  to  bring 
out  the  in-ages  on  any  of  the  papsrs  even  with  strong  developers  ;    they  all 
seemed  very  much  under-exposed,  .and  on  some  there  were  only  traces  of  an 
image.     Thus  a  large  number  of  very  interesting  nejatives  were  lost,  though, 
fortunately,   many  of  these  latter  in  Egypt  and  Venice  were  more  or  less 
duplicates  of  glass  negatives  which  were  developed  in  Venice  satisfactorily. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  keeping  of  the  paper  and  the  action  of  the  air  on 
both  sides  of  the  sensitive  surface  had  destroyed  the  image.     I  believe  that 
Colonel  St.  G.   Gore,  R.E.,  hal  a  similar  experience  with  paper  negatives 
which  had  been  kept  for  some  t  me  before  being  developed.     The  bromide 
negative  paper  was  also  tried  in  the  Surveyor-tieneral's  Office  for  half-tone 
negatives,  and  successfully,  but  it  was  found  that,  in  printing  on  ordinary 
albumenised  paper,  the  negatives  soon  be(Mune  very  badly  stained  and  useless. 
Tlus  could  be  easily  avoided  by  the  use '  df  bromide  paper,  or  any  kind  of 
printing  paper   prepared  without  an  excess  of   silver  nitrate  or  other  salt 
likely  to  deliquesce  and  cause  stains.   At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  recollect  this 
staining  being  a  marked  feature  of  working   with  the  old  wax  paper  and 
calotype  paper  negatives,  though  my  experiences  witli  them  were  always  in 
the  dry  clini.ate  of  the  N.W.  Provinces  and  Central  India.     Paper  is  certainly 
very  convenient  and  cheap  in  comparison  with  celluloid  films  or  glass  plates, 
and  has  its  own  advantages  over  both.     If  care  be  taken  to  develop  soon  after 
exposure,  excellent  results  can  be  obtained,  and  if  llie  emultion  be  spread 
upon  a  Buit.able  paper,  and  the  negative  properly  waxed  after  finishing,  the 
grain  shows  very  little.     Nevertheless,  it  would  seem  as  if  paper  negatives 
must  have  some  radical  defect  (no  donbt  the  grain)  which  prevents  them 
making  their  way  in  practice,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  will  ever  super- 
sede celluloid  or  glass." 

Photographic  Exhibition  at  Aintrbe.— Since  their  first  Annual  Exhibi- 
tion, three  years  ago,  in  the  Walton  Institute,  the  Aintree  Photographic 
Society,  like  the  district,  has  increased  and  developed  remarkably.  The  new 
Aintree  Institute  has  provided  the  members  of  the  Society  with  most  con- 
venient headquarters,  and  the  organization,  under  the  direction  of  experienced 
gentlemen,  promises  to  grow  still  further  in  popularity.  The  Third  Annual 
Exhiliition,   opened  last  Friday,   December  4,   in  the  Institute,   showed  a 

■  wonderful  advance  on  its  predecessors  from  all  points  of  view.  There  was  a 
much  bigger  display  of  photographic  work,  and  an  admirable  collection  of 
paintings  and  specimens  of  brass  work,  wood-earring,  embroidery,  and  other 
things  comprised  under  the  general  head  of  home  arts  and  industries.     The 

■  total  number  of  exhibits  was  between  600  and  700,  being  about  three  times 


more  numerous  than  tb«t  of  last  year.  The  competition  open  to  profea- 
sional  photographer!  was  a  ftature  of  the  Ethibition,  and  compnse<l  specimeiw 
of  the  work  of  men  of  high  reputation  in  the  country.  Inilee-J,  the  qtulity 
was  of  such  a  clasi  that  the  Judges  were  impelle<l  to  award  an  extra  diver 
medal.  The  open  amateur  classes  also  drew  competitors  from  all  over  the 
country,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  the  first-prize  winner  in  one  class  is  a 
memlier  of  the  Aintne  Society.  The  Exhibition  was  (onnally  omued  Ijy  Mr. 
Charles  Dyall  (Curator,  Walker  Art  Gallery),  who  congratulated  the  Society 
upon  their  success,  and  referred  particularly  to  the  merit  of  the  repoutttt  work 
an<l  wood-can'ing  specimens  exhibited.  During  Friday  cveDing  a  itrtog 
orchestra  from  the  Walton  Musical  Society  gave  a  perfonnance,  and  the  prize 
lantern  slides  were  displayed  by  the  Lantemist  (Mr.  George  A.  Ashley). 
The  honorary  officials  of  the  Society,  particularly  Mr.  C.  H.  Adkius  (President) 
and  Mr.  D.  J.  Neill  (Secretary),  deserve  credit  for  the  commemlable  manner  In 
which  the  Exhibition  has  been  arranged.  The  Judges  in  the  Photographic 
S<!ction  were  Messrs.  T.  F.  Lloyd  and  F.  Auyoii,  and  their  awards  were  as 
follows  : — Six  prints  under  half-pUte  (memliers) :  silver  medal,  William 
Lockier,  Aintree ;  certificate,  C.  H.  Adkins,  Aintree.  Six  lantern  alide- 
(memlwrs) :  silver  medal,  William  Lockier,  Aintree;  bronze,  G.  H.  Jacksons 
Walton;  certificate,  C.  H.  Adkins,  Aintree.  Landscapes,  four  prints  (ama, 
teur)  :  silver  medal,  Hugo  Meynell,  Clieadle;  bronze,  W.  SmeJley  Aston, 
Binuingham  ;  certificate,  Llew.  Morgan,  M.D.,  Liverpool  Hand  cainera,  six 
prints  (amateurs) ;  silver  medal,  C.  F.  Inston,  Liverpool ;  lironze,  J.  Kearney, 
juii.,  Liverpool ;  certificate,  E.  E.  Barron,  London.  Enlargements  (two 
prints  (amateurs) :  silver  modal,  W.  Smedley  Aston,  Birmingham  ;  bronze,  E. 
siniiett,  Liverpool.  Lantern  slides  (amateurs) :  filver  medal,  Edgar  B.  Bull, 
London  ;  bronze,  Harry  Holt,  Liverpool ;  certificate,  William  Harvey,  Egre- 
mont.  Figure  studies  and  portraiture  (professional) :  silver  medal,  G.  L»T- 
fayette,  Glasgow  ;  extra  silver  medal,  W.  J.  Anckorn,  Arbroath ;  bronze,  W. 
M.  Harrison,  F.almouth ;  certificate,  W.  H.  Pngh,  Liverpool. 
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\     Dobaon,  E.8.W. 

DeveUpment.    H.  W.  Pea). 

Pic'ortal  Pboto^aphy.    Horsley  Hinton. 

Majrinj  a  Lan'em  Slide,    0.  H.  Dari*. 

'The  Intensijicafion  and  BedueUcn  of 
Negati.es,  vUh  Practical  Hinli  m  (he 
After-treatment  of  Neaativ€*.  Thomas 
BoUs,  F  0.8  ,  F.l.C. 

Laatem  Evening. 

Copying  and  Isoohromatic  Work. 

(  Praetwat    Ptctortol    Photography.      A. 
1      Horsley  Hinton. 

D<r-«lo]im«it.    A.  D.  Sackett. 

Lantern  Slidee.    Godfrey  Biogley. 

Lantem-Flide  Mak  ng. 
j  Demonstration  on  AcetyleneGas.    E.  B. 
1     WiUiamp.  — Hemberfl*  Lantern  Slides. 
j  Enlarged  Segati  e».    J.  Brown  and  W. 
I      Thompson. 

{Some   Probobie    Causes   of  TroulU    in 
Photo-engratinQ.    Andrew  Wybrandt- 
Penrose. 
At  Home  Sui>j«ft.    W.  Thomas,  F.R.P.8. 
Lantern  Night. 
Members'  LAntem  Evening. 
Collotype  Printing.    W.  J.  WiUdnson. 
I  Phofooraphy    as    Apytiei    to    Meiicexal 
\     ArMttcime.     F.  Clarke. 
A  Chat  about  Lentes.    T.  B.  DaJlmeyer. 
i  X,antirni.8lide  Making  and  Tonina.     8. 
(     Mitchell. 
Competition :  City  Scene. 

Optical  Lantern,  ond  Hou:  to  Use  it, 
H.  Phillips  and  Walter  Archer. 
Bedding. 
Hate  to  Jfake  a  Dry  Plate.    J.  Hall. 
Enlarginji  by./lrt}/S(;iaI  lAght.  0.  B.  Davis. 
Designs  Competition  decided. 
Travellers'  Nif^ht.    F.  G.  Emler. 
Lantern  Evening,  Members'  SUdes. 
( In tensi^cation  and  deduction  of  Nego' 
I     tivee.     Thomas  Bolas,  F.O.8.,  F.I.O. 
Annoal  Dinner. 
Members'  Lantern  Night. 
Prize  Slides. 

j  Flower  Photography  at  Home.     Samnel 
1     A.  Piatt. 


T.  Be< 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
December  8, — Ordinary  Meeting, — Mr.  John  Spiller  in  the  chair. 
Affiliation. 
Tbe  HOK.  Secbbtabt  announceil  that  the  Chiswick  Camera  Clnb  and  the 
Gainsborough  District  Camera  Club  had  been  admitted  to  affiliation. 
Risigitation  of  the  President  and  Hon.  Secbitabt. 
The  CHAntMAH  announced  that  Captain  W.  de  W.  Abnev,  the  President, 
and  Mr.  H.  Chapman  Jones,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  had  tendered  their  resigna- 
tions of  their  respective   offices,    and  that  the   Council   had,   with   regret, 
accepted  the  resignations.     It  was  also  stated  that,   in  order  to  fill  the 
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vacancies  thus  created,  the  Council  had  elected  the  Right  Hon.  tlie  Earl 
of  Crawford,  K.T.,  as  Presidant  of  the  Society,  and  Mr.  F.  P.  Cembrano  as 
Hon.  Secretary,  Bubject  to  those  gentlemen  consenting  to  act,  and  that  Mr. 
Cliapmao  Jonts  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Council,  in  the  place  of  the 
late  Mr.  William  England. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  retiring  President  and  Hon. 
Secretary  for  their  valuable  services  to  the  Society  during  their  period  of 
ofiice. 

Election  of  Aotjitobs. 

Mr.  Leslie  E.  Clift  and  Mr.  Peal  were  uninimously  elected  Auditors  of  the 
accounts  of  the  Society  for  the  current  year. 

Db.  Selle's  Colour  Photoobaphy. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  a  paper,  adapted  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Roxby  from  a  com- 
munication by  Dr.  Neuhaus,  on  Dr.  Selle's  Process  of  Photography  in  Natural 
Colours.  The  paper  commenced  by  summarising  tlio  ni'ithods  of  Bejquerel  and 
Lippmami,  both  of  which  were  regarded  by  the  au'lior  as  unsatisfactory,  the  Utter 
being  said  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  colour  photography  as  the  Daguerreotype 
bore  to  photography  proper.  A  practical  s(^tiou  of  the  problem  of  photography 
in  colours  by  direct  mean^  might  not  be  an  impossible  ideal ;  but,  for  some 
time  to  come  at  any  rate,  indirect  or  positive  proce-sses  mxist  be  looked  to 
for  a  solution  of  the  problem,  and  all  endeavours  in  this  direction  had  been 
founded  on  the  Young-Helraholtz  theory.  Amongit  the  various  abortive 
systems  founded  on  this  theory,  the  most  notable  was  that  of  Ducos  du 
Hauron,  who,  in  1878,  prepared  papers  covered  respectively  with  yellow,  blue, 
and  red  sensitive  gelatine,  and,  when  such  papers  were  exposed,  the  gelatine 
was  rendered  more  or  less  insoluble,  according  to  the  greater  or  lesser 
degree  of  transparency  of  the  negative,  and,  the  soluble  parts  being 
washed  out  by  water,  the  three  "stencils"  thus  oI)tamed  were  superposed 
and  produced  a  picture  in  colours.  This  method,  however  was  of  no  practical 
value,  and  the  difficulties  encountered  ledtothedevelopmentsofVogel,  Ullrich, 
Albert,  Joly,  Macdonougli,  Anderson,  &c. ,  but  neitlier  of  these  systems  could 
tnilybe  called  "photography  in  natural  cilours."  Dr.  Selle,  like  his  predeces- 
sors — witli  tlie  sol  tiry  exception  of  M.  Lippmau— took  liis  departure  from  the 
theory  of  Young-Helmholtz,  and  argued  that  an  exact  reproduction  of  any  given 
object  must  be  obtained  if  from  a  white  surface,  absorbing  no  liglit,  tliere 
were  extracted  equal  quantilies  of  red,  blue,  and  green  in  the  manner  in  wliich 
the  object  in  natwrd  extracted  then  from  daylight.  Tlierefore,  if  impressions 
of  a  subject  were  taken  by  means  of  three  plates,  eacli  sensitive  to  one  of  the 
three  primary  colours,  three  images  would  result,  wliicli  wdien  coloured  with 
tlieir  complementary  colours  and  superposed,  would  produce  a  picture  in 
natural  colours.  Dr.  Selle  used  a  blue-violet,  a  green,  and  a  red  filter  for 
taking  the  negatives,  from  which  he  made  positives  on  chromated  gelatine, 
each  being  develope  I  in  a  bath  containing  a  solution  of  a  colour  complementary 
to  tliat  represented  by  tlie  negatives  ;  the  positives  were  superposed  when  dry, 
and  a  picture  ia  colours  was  produced.  The  exposure  for  the  negatives  was 
under  ten  seconds,  and  it  was  lioped  that  within  a  few  weeks  it  would  be  possible 
to  give  instantaneous  exposures.  The  method  had  been  very  successfully  applied 
to  colour-printing,  either  by  heliograph y,  lithography,  or  letterpress, "and  ex- 
cellent results  in  these  directions  had  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Feisch,  a  Berlin 
lithographer.  Hypercritics  miglit  say  that  Dr.  Selle's  invention  was  not  new  ; 
but,  admitting  that  he  had  not  discovered  a  new  principle,  that  he  had  levied 
tribute  on  previous  researches,  and  that  he  liad  profited  by  the  experience  of 
predecessors,  Dr.  Neuhaus  thought  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the  proce.ss 
was  in  the  main  original,  that  what  had  hitherto  been  only  a  possibility  had 
been  turned  into  an  accomplished  fact,  and  that  the  problem  had  been  solved 
in  a  inaaner  so  simple  as  to  render  colour  photography  as  easy  as  ordinary 
photograpliy. 

Several  specimens  of  work  by  Dr.  Selle's  method  were  shown,  including 
lantern  slides,  positives  on  paper,  and  prints  by  three-colour  photo-mechanical 
processes. 

A  very  brief  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  a  few  remarks 
being  made  by  Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward,  Mr.  W.  K  Debeuhara,  aud  Mr.  J.  J. 
Vesey,  and 

Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  remarked  that  the  author  of  the  paper  had  "muzzled" 
everybody  by  declaring  that  any  one  who  differed  from  the  views  put  forward 
in  the  paper  must  be  hypercritical.  So  far  as  he  could  see,  Dr.  Selle  had 
discovered  nothing  new  ;  and,  in  some  instances  at  least,  he  could  not  regard 
the  colours  of  the  specimens  as  in  any  way  tnie  to  nature. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
December  3,— Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  R.  Beckett  showed  some  examples  of  an  application  of  the  collotype 
process  to  the  photographic  decoration  of  Christmas  and  other  presentation 
cards,  produced  by  his  son,  Mr.  S.  J.  Beckett.  He  a'so  passed  round  some 
platas  coated  with  a  backing  made  aft^r  Mr.  Haddon's  process.  He  described 
it  as  a  backing  that  will  dry  and  not  become  tacky,  and  spoke  very  highly 
of  it.  J     -6    J 

Mr.  Bayston  showed  the  result  of  an  attempt  at  making  his  owm  carbon 
tissue,  witli  the  idea  of  developing  from  the  front.  The  paper  was  coated 
with  a  preparation  of  gelatine,  some  water-colour  paint  as  pigment,  aud 
bichromate,  and  printed  by  gaslight.  Development  wai  effected  from  the 
front,  yielding  a  very  presentalile  picture. 

Mr,  W.  J.  Mackeszib  exhibited  and  descrilied  a  new  acetylene  gas 
generator,  made  by  the  Scottish  Acetylene  Gas  Company,  of  Glasgow.  It  was 
constructed  with  tiie  principal  view  of  being  able  to  recliarge  without  the 
necessity  of  extiuguishiug  the  light ;  next  with  a  provision  for  tlie  imrity  of 
the  gas  from  tlie  first ;  and,  thirdly,  to  supjily  a  machine  whicli  wouUl  not 
become  heated  by  use ;  aud  the  apparatus,  it  was  stated,  fultilled  jill  these 
conditions.  The  generation  of  tlie  gas  was  brought  about  by  water  being 
allowed  to  drip  upon  the  carbide  of  calcium,  an  automatic  connexion  con- 


trolling the  water  supply  and  thereby  the  generation,  according  to  the 
quantity  in  the  reservoir. 

A  discussion  ensued  a.s  to  the  relative  proportions  of  acetylene  and  air,  and 
other  conditions  requisite  to  cause  an  explosion. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  then  addressed  tlie  iiueting  on 

CoLOOR  Screens. 

Mr.  Wall  commenced  by  throwing  upon  the  screen  a  beam  of  white  light  from 
the  lantern,  which  by  means  of  a  prism  he  split  up  into  the  spectrum.  He 
proceeded  to  show  tbe  action  of  a  number  of  coloured  screens,  or  filters,  upon 
this  spectrum,  taking  first  those  of  commerce.  Haviug  pointed  out  the  range 
of  the  spectrum,  he  said  the  .sensitiveness  of  an  ordinary  plate  lay  principally 
in  the  blue  and  violet,  but  by  dyeing  tlie  plate  or  staining  the  bromide  of 
silver  with  some  chemical  wj  can  iucrea.se  the  sensitiveness  of  tlie  bromide  of 
silver  to  the  less  refrangible  rays  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  silver  salt  to  the  blue  and  \iolet  was  so  great,  that  it  was  neces.sary  to 
use  one  of  the  numerous  colour  screens  to  get  a  proper  rendering  of"  the 
colours  of  wdiich  the  object  is  composed.  He  placed  the  lightsst  tint  of  one 
of  the  commercial  screens  in  the  patli  of  the  rays,  when  the  violet  practically 
disappeared  ;  the  second  tmt  exercised  the  same  effect,  but  in  a  stronger 
degree  ;  and  the  third,  again,  cut  it  out  still  more  ;  while  the  darkest  of  all 
cut  out  more  than  any  of  the  others.  The  next  screen,  a  light  one,  cut  out 
very  little,  but  at  the  same  tima  was  used  with  very  food  effect.  All  these 
were  of  a  yellow  colour.  The  next  screen,  which  was  green,  .  nrtailed  the 
spectrum  at  both  ends.  He  mentioned  a  screen  prepared  with  aurantia 
and  collodion,  which  outs  down  the  violet  fairly  strongly,  and  wa.s  much 
recommended,  and  also  passed  round  some  made  in*  a  hurry  from  lantern 
plates,  fixed  and  washed,  ami  then  dyed,  of  various  grades  of  tint. 
For  three-colour  work  he  used  filters  of  different  depths,  and  showed  the  part 
played  by  these  upon  the  spectrum.  A  red  filter  was  shown  to  cut  out  the 
whole  of  the  spectrum  but  the  red ;  a  green,  to  cut  out  the  majority  of  the 
red  and  some  of  the  violet  and  blue  ;  and  a  violet,  which  should  cut  out  green 
and  yellow,  leaving  blue  and  violet  unaffected,  and  a  little  of  the  red.  The 
sole  action,  then,  of  these  screens  in  this  work  was  to  cut  out  certa'ii  colours 
which  were  not  required  to  act.  The  commercial  yellow  screens  are  probably 
made  by  taking  glass  and  stirring  it  with  a  piece  of  wood.  The  glass  in  a 
liquid  state  dissolves  or  chars  some  of  the  wood,  and  probably  some  chemical 
compound  of  carbon  was  formed,  resulting  in  a  dark  colour  in  the  glass,  which 
had  no  other  effect  than  that  of  increasing  the  exposure,  aud,  if  one  could  get 
pure  yellow,  it  was  quite  as  effective  as  the  ordinary  commercial  screen,  and 
did  not  appreciably  increase  the  exjiosure  on  the  other  hand.  In  orthochroma- 
tising  a  plate,  tin  scnsitiven?ss  of  the  plate  to  yellow  maybe  increased,  leaving 
it  normal  to  the  blue  and  violet.  There  is  a  difficulty  mth  green,  which 
is  that  there  are  very  few  dyes  which  will  sensitise  for  this  colour.  Yellow, 
orange,  and  red  are  not  so  difficult  to  manage,  but  for  green  there  are  but  one 
or  two  suitable  agents.  He  mentioned  a  series  of  negatives  of  varying  ex- 
posures on  orthochromatio  plates,  with  aud  without  a  screen,  which  he  had 
shown  some  time  ago,  and  it  was  in  the  longer  exposures  only  that  the  greens 
acted  anything  like  properly,  beiug  represented  very  badly  in  the  shorter 
ones.  Screens  were  not  difficult  to  prepare  He  preferred  collodion,  with 
sufficient  of  the  dye  to  make  a  saturated  solution,  or  rather  one  that  just  fell 
short  of  the  crystallising-out  stage.  It  was  very  difficult  to  state  exactly  the 
proportions  which  would  fulfil  this  condition,  "it  depended  greatly  on  the  dye 
itself  and  the  maker  of  the  dye.  Dyes  varied  considerably,  and  he  had  found 
many  foreign  substances  in  them  which,  no  doubt,  might  have  their  use  if  the 
dye  were  used  for  what  it  was  intended,  but  they  were  not  wanted  iu  screen- 
making.  Brilliant  yellow  was  good,  and  naphthol  yellow  was  one  he  used  for 
pale  screens,  which,  however,  had  quite  as  much  action  as  the  deep  orange 
ones.  Orange  iu  a  screen  was  a  mistake,  as  this  colour  cut  out  the  green. 
With  reference  to  green  screens,  if  it  were  desired  to  photograph  the  red,  n- 
green  screen  was  a  mistake.  It  was  very  difficult  to  sensitise  for  red,  and,  if 
green  were  used,  some  of  it  was  cut  out,  and  things  made  worse  than  Ijefore ; 
and  therefore  it  was  false  that,  by  using  green  screens  in  connexion  with  ortho- 
chromatic  plates,  a  correct  col  our  reiuieriiig  could  be  obtained.  Ives  recom- 
mends multiple  yellow  for  colour  screens,  as  it  cuts  out  the  ultra-\  iolet,  but 
he  (Mr.  Wall)  had  found  that  no  yellow  cut  out  the  ultra-violet  completely, 
and  in  his  opinion  it  did  not  matter  if  one  did  have  ultra-violet  coming  through 
the  screen.  With  orthochrouiatic  plates  a  very  pale  screen  is  advisable  lor 
ordinary  w-ork,  and  it  will  not  greatly  increase  the  exposure.  When  you 
come  to  special  work,  the  depth  of  screen  can  bo  increased,  and  any  effect 
obtained  you  want.  In  photographing  flowers,  it  was  very  rarely  necessary 
to  use  a  screen.  In  the  case  of  yellow  and  blue  flowers,  you  would  over- 
correct  ;  the  blues  would  be  made  too  liark  and  the  yellows  too  light.  With 
pictures,  however,  it  was  almost  essential  to  use  screens.  A  pastel  required  a 
lighter  screen  than  a  water  colour,  aud  this  a  lighter  one  than  an  oil  colour, 
and  with  some  of  the  old  masters,  where  you  get  blue  and  deep  browns 
(which  are  simply  reds  with  a  lot  of  black  in  them),  a  very  deep  screen 
indeed  must  be  used.  The  best  way  to  copy  an  oil  painting  was  to  use  two 
screens— a  very  deep  yellow,  with  which  a  fairly  long  exposure  is  given,  aud  a 
lighter  one  to  finish  with.  He  would  say  that  it  was  absurd  to  state  that  wth 
a  yellow  screen  and  an  ordinary  plate  one  could  get  a  correct  colour  rendering. 
Matters  were  made  worse  by  using  a  yelkow  screen  on  an  ordinary  plate  unless 
one  were  prepared  to  give  an  exposure  which  was  practically  out  of  the 
question. 

Mr.  Paul  Martin  asked  if  optically  worked  glass  should  be  used  for 
screens. 

Mr.  Wall  replied  that  it  all  depended  on  the  work  to  be  done.  For  general 
landscape  work,  where  ditfus  on  of  focus  was  an  advantage,  it  did  not  matter, 
but  there  were  cases  where  it  was  undesirable.  Of  course,  the  glass  may  not 
be  parallel  in  its  sides  ;  and,  again,  curved  glass  would  act  as  a  leos.  It  was 
best  to  focus  with  the  screen  in  position.  In  three-colour  work,  if  the  lens  were 
imperfectly  aohromatised,  the  locus  w.tli  the  different  colour  screens  would  ba 
quite  at  variance  one  with  another.  For  landscape  work  the  screei  should 
be  either  behind  the  lens  or  between  the  combinations,  but  must  not  be  placed 
in  front. 
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Boroue^h  Polytechnic  Fbotograplilc  Society.— December  2,  Mr.  W.  C. 
CoBUFOBD,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  read  a  paper  on 

PiPEB  NEaATlVEB, 
ilescribing  an  almost  new  negative  paper  p'aced  on  the  market  by  Messrs. 
Wellington  &  Waid,  EUtree.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  explained  that 
the  only  difference  between  it  and  the  ordinary  dry  plate  was,  that  the  gelatine 
film  was  supported  on  paper,  in  the  place  of  glass,  an<l  that  it  was  practically 
unbreakable,  a  very  great  a<lvantage,  thereby  obviating  the  trouble  and  annoy- 
ance of  broken  negatives,  that  has  perhaps  been  very  difficult  to  procure.  A 
great  benefit  is  also  stained  by  lightness  as  compared  to  glass.  He  also  explained 
what  a  great  advantage  it  was  to  carbon  printers,  .as  it  can  be  printed  from 
either  side,  thereby  saving  a  douVile  transfer  ;  it  is  also  far  superior  to  glass 
negatives  for  enlarging,  &c.,  as  it  can  be  affixed  to  the  enlarging  boanl  much 
ea.sier.  There  was  also  another  advantage  that  i:rnve<l  it  to  be  a  long  way 
.ahead  of  glass  plates,  and  that  w.is  that  it  was  absol^itcly  halation  proof,  and 
thus  the  trouble  an<l  inconvenience  of  backing  plates  was  overcome.  Mr. 
Cornford  then  went  on  to  explain  how  it  was  possible  to  greatly  improve 
faulty  nfgatives  by  working  with  a  pencil  on  the  back  of  the  paper.  By  this 
method  it  was  by  no  means  a  difficult  matter  for  even  a  novice  to  tone  down 
those  parts  of  a  negative  that  have  a  tendency  to  print  too  quickly.  The  paper 
is  only  made  in  one  speed  at  present,  ».«.,  lapid,  and  the  best  results  are 
obtained  by  a  full  exposure  and  full  development.  Some  specinien  negatives 
»ud  prints  therefrom  were  then  passed  [round  for  inspection,  and,  after  ably 
answering  a  few  questions  that  were  put  to  him,  Mr.  Cornford  distributed 
among  the  members  samples  of  the  paper  which  had  been  sent  by  Messrs. 
Wellington  &  Ward:  and,  judgieg  from  the  favourable  manner  in  which  Mr. 
I'oroford's  remarks  were  received,  negative  papers  should  have  a  big  future 
belore  it. 

Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club.— December  1,  Mr.  J.  W.  Coade  in 
the  chair. — A  lecture  on  Jinlargitiff,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Hodges.  F.R.P.S.,  was  read 
by  Mr.  F  W.  Levatt,  and  very  well  received,  the  after-discussion  being  also 
of  an  interesting  nature.  Sample  packets  of  B.  J.  Edwards  &  Company's  lantei  n 
plates  were  given  to  .such  members  as  promised  to  use  them  and  sliow  results 
at  next  meeting.  Prints  intended  for  members'  quarterly  competition  must  be 
to  hand  by  the  15th  inst.  The  subject  is  optional,  but  the  work  must  be  done 
ou  bromide  paper,  a  bronze  medal  being  given  for  the  best  results. 

Croydon  Camera  Club. — December  2. — Mr.  Frikse-Ghesne,  assisted  by 
Professor  Braham  and  Messrs.  Johnston  and  Hichols,  gave  a  series  of  de- 
monstrations, accompanied  by  a  display  of  apparatus  invented  by  himself. 
Begining  with  animated  photographs,  he  described  and  showed  various  models 
of  cameras  which  he  had  successively  invented,  and  similarly  treated  of  the 
lantern  apparatus  used  for  projecting  the  moving  image  upon  the  screen.  A 
striking  point  was  made  by  displaying  on  the  lantern  screen  two  views  of  the 
Lord  Mayor's  Show.  The  first  was  projected  from  an  ancient  and  primitive 
magic  lantern  over  a  hundred  yenrs  old.  The  pictures  or  slides,  which  were 
hand  drawn  and  coloured,  and  which  were  most  quaint  and  curious,  were,  it 
was  stated,  about  a  liundred  and  fifty  years  old.  Immediately  after  the  above, 
a  moving  photographic  presentment  was,  by  means  of  a  new  lantern,  tlirown 
on  to  the  screen,  depicting  the  1896  Lord  Mayor's  Show,  with  all  the  figures, 
4c.,  moving  in  a  wonderfully  lifelike  manner.  The  waiting  fiunkeye,  the 
soldiery  and  police,  the  seething  and  expectant  crowd,  all  were  there.  Then 
was  seen  the  Lord  Mayor's  coach  approaching.  It  drew  up,  the  flunkeys 
formed  up  in  two  lines,  the  mace-bearer  and  sword-bearer  alight,  and  pass  by ; 
finally  the  Lord  Mayor  himself  is  beheld  striding  along  in  his  weighty  robes. 
At  this  point  the  prolonged  applause  testified  to  the  audience's  deep  delight. 
The  above,  it  should  be  said,  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Wrench  &  Sons,  following 
which  was  a  captivatirrg  scene  depicting  Van  Biene  in  The  Broken  Melody,  by 
Esme  Collins.  An  Edison  film,  Buffalo  Bill,  was  also  put  through.  Perhaps 
the  finest  and  most  perfect  effects  were  the  sea  views.  The  one  showing  rough 
waves  breaking  against  a  sfa  wall  was  singularly  lifelike,  flicker  and  fal.se 
register  being  notably  insignificant.  A  Tuh  Race  (in  the  sea)  was  also  techni- 
cally good,  and  also  had  the  further  merit  of  causing  roars  of  laughter.  The 
lecturer  proceeded  to  explain  how,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  George  Newnes, 
he  had  brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection  machinery  for  setting  up  and 
photographing  type,  and  for  printing  illustrations  upon  both  sides  of  photo- 
sensitive paper  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  and  a  low  rate  of  cost.  The  sensitised 
paper  could  be  produced,  by  the  lecturer's  method,  at  as  low  as  threepence 
per  pound,  cabinet-size  prints  costing,  for  sensitised  paper,  twenty-fqur  for 
one  penny.  Mr.  FrieseGreene  proceeded  to  print,  develop,  and  fix,  by  means 
of  a  small  model  of  his  full-sized  machine,  a  long  band  of  bromide  prints,  with 
a  picture  upon  each  side.  In  response  to  a  query  of  one  of  the  members,  Mr. 
Greene  also  printed  a  similar  band  of  paper,  using  two  negatives  which  Mr. 
G.  W.  Jenkins,  a  member  of  the  Club,  provided.  Although  Mr.  Greene  had 
never,  until  the  moment  of  putting  them  into  his  machine,  seen  the  above,  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  running  a  long  series  of  prints  from  Mr.  Jenkins's  negatives, 
probably  of  better  technical  quality  than  nineteen  people  out  of  twenty  can 
get  using  the  greatest  individual  care  with  each  print.  Mr.  Friese-Greene 
next  took  up  the  Rontgen-ray  subject.  He  began  by  intimating  his  intention 
of  attempting  a  snap-shot,  which  he  proceeded  to  accomplish,  developing  the 
plate  before  the  audience,  and  passing  it  round,  the  exposure  having  been  a 
fraction  of  a  secontL  A  shadowgraph  of  the  Presidents  hand  was  similarly 
developed  and  shown  round,  following  which  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
company  had  their  hands  done,  others  meanwhile  being  indulged  with  a  look 
at  their  bones,  which  were  rendered  visible  to  the  eye  by  means  of  the  vacuum 
tube  and  fluorescent  screen. 

Baclmey   FbotOKrapblc   Society.— December  6,  the   President  (Mr.  T. 
Bedding)  in  the  chair.— Ou  completion  of  the  ordinary  business,  a  lecture  ou 

The  Evolution  op  the  Gelatine  Phocess 
was  given  by  Mr.  A.  Mackie,  in  which,  starting  with  an  account  of  the  labours 
of  Nicephore  de  Ni^pce  and  Daguerre,  lie  detailed  the  work  of  the  different 
experimenters  from  the  early  times  to  the  present,  and  traced  in  detail  the   | 
stages  which  ended  in  the  modern  gelatine  process.     Amongst  those  mentioned   | 
special  importance  was  given  to  the  lollowirgi—Niefce  was  the  first  to  pro- 


duce pennaneat  photographs ;  Dagitene  dfscovenxl  developmtnt  of  iotliUe  of 
silver  wrth  mercury  vapour  ;  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade  discovered  the  ure  ot 
gallic  acid  ;  Fox  Talbot  invented  the  calotype ;  Sir  John  Herscliel  intro- 
duced the  use  of  gUuw ;  Niipce  de  St.  Victor  nscd  albumen  to  hold  the 
silver  salts  ;  Scott  Archer  brought  out  the  wtt-collodiou  proeesi ;  Sa.yc«  and 
Bolton  prejjare<l  a  collodion  emuhion ;  then  followed  geUtine  and 
methods  of  ripening  the  emulsion.  In  concluding  the  lectnre,  and  remarking 
on  the  fact  that  some  of  the  earlier  experimentera  seamed,  often  to  lave 
approached  the  discovery  of  f»cts  which  were  yet  not  found  out  until  yearn 
afterwards,  Mr.  Mackie  said  that,  although  one  might  at  first  Iw  surprised  at 
the  non-succe.s3  of  the  early  workers  in  these  instances,  yet,  when  the  iiiiperfett 
materials  and  data  with  which  they  had  to  deal  were  fully  taken  into  awouut, 
the  wonder  then  was  not  at  their  having  done  so  little,  but  of  their  acbi'iviiig 
.so  much.  Tike  lecturer  showed  some  fine  eiamples'of  DaKuerreotype  mrtraitK 
and  calotype  negatives  and  positives.  Mr.  K.  BtCKBTT  said  that  miMlem 
photographers  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  past  workers,  who  had,  in  spite  of 
great  difficulties,  laboured  so  well  for  the  advancement  of  photograph)'. 
Consider  the  benefits  of  being  able  to  get  one's  phites  ready-made  ;  Imt,  in 
the  present  race  after  rapidity,  there  was  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the 
advantages  in  the  use  of  slow  or  landscape  plates. 

North  Middlesex  Fbotographic  Society.— December  7,  Mr.  Mattocks  in 
the  chair.— Mr.  H.  Stdabt  showed  an  ounce  bottle  of  benzole,  in  which  he  hail 
dissolved  thirty  grains  of  white  wax.  Shortly  afterwards,  on  going  to  u^fe  it, 
he  found  a  white  crystalline  precipitate,  which  occupied  apparently  more 
space  than  the  wax  originally  put  in,  and  he  wanted  to  know  the  cause.  No 
other  reason  than  that  the  cold  bad  caused  it  to  precipitate  was  forthcoming. 
Mr.  Macintosh  showed  a  quarter-plate  changing  box  anil  dark  slide  to  hold 
twelve  plates  in  sheaths,  which  was  admired  for  its  simplicity.  Mr.  Mattockh 
asked  how  stale  platinotype  paper  could  be  renovated.  One  memlter  said  that 
it  had  been  recommended  to  dry  it  in  an  oven  for  some  time  ;  also  a  few  drops 
of  hypochlorite  of  lime  iu  the  developer  helped  to  clear  away  fbg.  Mr. 
Macintosh  suggested  that  monthly  competitions  for  lantern  slides  should  be 
introduced  iu  order  to  encourage  that  department  of  work  in  the  Society. 
Alter  a  long  discussion,  he  was  asked  to  bring  it  before  the  Council  for 
consideration. 

Bath  Photographic  Society.— November  25,  the  President  in  the  chair.— 
Dr.  Coppmger  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Scott  were  elected  ruemljeia  of  the  Society.  The 
Chair.man  said  jt  was  decided  to  hold  the  annuil  dinner  on  Dccemlier  21,  at 
Fortt's,  tickets  Is.  6(L  as  last  year,  and  the  usual  Conversazione  in  conjunction 
with  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Association  had  l)ceu  fixed  for  New-j  ear's 
Day.    Colonel  H.  H.  Skaly  then  gave  his  promised  lecture  on 

South  Devoh, 
which  was  illustrated  by  upwards  of  forty  slide?,  l>oth  negatives  and  trans- 
parencies having  been  made  by  Colonel  Sealy  during  the  past  season.  He 
contended  that  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  photography  was  the  bringing  Ijack 
of  reminiscences  of  scenes  and  places  visited.  Incidents  were  thus  made 
lasting.  South  Devon  offered  much  attraction  to  photographers.  There  are 
large  towns  and  pretty  vil&ges,  also  moors  adjacent,  so  that,  if  one  failed  in 
finding  subjects,  he  must  be  hard  to  please.  Th'e  route  illu.strated  started  at 
West  Buckland  near,  Kingsbridge,  with  some  quaint  views  ;  going  thence  to 
Builth  and  Averton  Gifford  ;  views  of  ami  arouml  Borough  Island  followed, 
and  then  Thurlestou ;  and  each  view  proved  to  be  a  theme  for  .some  interesting 
anecdote  of  the  locality.  In  due  course  Plymouth  and  Torquay  were  dealt 
with,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  lecture,  the  Chairman  complimented  the  lecturer 
on  the  high  quality  of  his  photographs,  and  expressed  the  appreciation  of  the. 
audience. 

Cardiff  Photographic  Society.— The  report  and  accounts  for  the  year  just 
ending  were  presented  at  the  Eleventh  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Society 
on  the  4th  inst.  The  treasurer  announced  that  the  financial  position  was  very 
sound.  After  matters  of  minor  importance  had  been  disposed  of,  the  election 
of  officers  for  next  year  was  proceeded  with.  The  President  (Mr.  3.  W.  Allen) 
was  unanimously  re-elected,  although  he  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  vacate 
the  office.  Mr.  Faulkes,  who  has  for  so  long  undertaken  the  duties  of  Hon. 
Secretary,  also  asked  to  be  allowed  to  retire,  but  the  members  succeeded  in 
persuading  him  to  retain  the  post.  Mr.  E.  B.  Howard,  who  had  acted  as 
Treasurer  during  the  year,  said,  iu  reply  to  a  proposal  for  his  re-election,  that 
he  would  be  quite  prevented  from  devoting  the  necessarv  time  to  the  work. 
Mr.  C.  E.  Hancock  was  elected  to  the  post.  The  officers  were  heartily  thanked 
for  the  assistance  they  had  rendered  to  the  Society  during  the  year.  The 
following  were  elected  on  the  Council  for  ne.xt  year  :— Messrs.  W.  J.  Jenkins, 
Kitchin,  Harris,  Booth,  McCall,  Dighton,  McKinnon,  J.  J.  Jenkins,  and  F.  W. 
KendalL 

Leigh  Photogrraphlc  Socrtty.- December  3.— The  Prisidbnt  (Mr.  M.  F. 

Burrows)  read  a  paper  on  the 

Hand  Camira, 

treating  the  different  forms  of  cameras,  shutters,  plates,  films,  the  advantwee 
and  disadvantages  over  the  ordinary  camera,  and  his  experiences.  A  dis- 
cussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Syms,  Hanip-son,  Wragg,  and  others  took 
part.  The  best  negative  with  print  competition  was  deciiled  iu  favour  of  Mr. 
Robert  Leigh,  for  the  first  prize  for  a  negative  of  Peel  Castle,  and  Messrs. 
S.  J.  Green  and  P.  Seddon  tied  for  the  second  place. 

Sheffield  Photographic  Society. —December  1.— The  President  (Mr.  Tom- 
linson)  occupied  the  chair.  Two  new  members  were  electetl.  The  medals 
gained  in  the  recent  annual  competition  were  then  presenteii  to  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Lygo,  and  the  negatives  from  which  the  successful  pictures  were  made 
handed  round  for  inspection.     An  instructive  and  interesting  paper  on 

Pictorial  PhojOoraphy, 
prepared  by  Mr.  A  Horsley  Hinton,  was  read  by  the  Prssidint.     Some  of 
the  author's  Salon  pictures  were  exhibited  at, d  greatly  admired;   and  lantern 
slides  were  thrown  on  the  screen,  to  show  more  clearly  the  author's  meaning. 
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Wolverhampton  FbotograpMc    Boolety. — December  1.— A  lecture   was 
delivered  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Cox,  entitled, 

In  the  Wilds  op  Norway, 

illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  lantern  slides  of  the  towns,  villages,  rooks, 
and  waterfalls  of  a  portion  of  Nonvay  recently  visited  by  him.  The  lecturer 
described  the  various  places  visited,  and  the  manners,  dress,  and  customs  of 
the  people,  speaking  highly  of  their  simplicity  and  kindly  disposition  as 
experienced  by  himself  and  others.  He  described  their  communal  mills, 
which  are  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  by  the  sides  of  the  river  torrents, 
for  the  free  use  of  the  people,  and  the  enormous  water  power  runniog  to 
waste,  which  is  now  beginning  to  be  utilised  for  electric  lighting.  Several 
striking  slides  were  exhibited  showing  the  peculiar  dresses  of  the  people,  the 
female  dresses  embroidered  with  beais  and  their  starched  headgfar,  the 
interior  and  domestic  arrangements  of  their  houses.  Some  remarkable  houses 
and  churches  were  thown,  the  buildings  being  entirely  of  wood  without 
nails. 

Edinburgh  Photosrraphic  Society.— December  2,  Mr.  F.  P.  Mofifat  in  the 
ckair. — Mr.  J.  0.  Ouphant,  M.A.,  read  a  paper  on 

LONG-FOCnS  AND  TULEPHOTO  LENSES. 

Mr.  Oliphant  advocated  the  use  of  lenses  of  longer  focus,  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  plate,  than  were  generally  used.  Mountain  scenery  especially  (it  was 
pointed  out  and  illustrated  by  several  slides)  lost  a  great  ddal  of  its  grandeur 
if  lenses  of  even  the  ordinary  length  of  focus  were  used.  In  photographing 
buildings,  too,  the  lecturer  showed,  long-focus  lenses  should  always  be  used 
where  practicable,  as  in  this  way  the  roofs,  which  are  among  the  most  character- 
istic features  of  a  building,  could  be  shown.  A  lens  of  eight  or  nine-inch 
focus  for  a  quarter-plate  was  about  right.  Mr.  Oliphant  then  went  on  to 
describe  the  telephoto  lens.  He  considered  that  the  results  given  by  these 
lenses  were,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  unsatisfactory,  although  very 
interesting  from  a  soientiBo  point.  Mr.  Haddow  then,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  J. 
Lizars,  exhibited  and  demonstrated  the  Vitagraph.  The  Exhibition  was  mnch 
•enjoyed. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 
1896. 

December  29-Jan.  2 .  Borough    Polytechnic    Photographic    Society.      P.    C. 
Comford,  103,  Borough-road,  S.E. 

Deo.  189S-Jan.  1897   Bristol  International.      Hon.  Secretary,   20,  Berkeley- 
square    Clifton,  Bristol. 
1897. 

January  14,  15   Weymouth  and  District  Camera  Clnb.    E.  C.  Bennett, 

10,  Newberry-terrace,  Weymouth. 

February  1-27    Glasgow  Evening  Times  Camera  Club.     The  Secretaries, 

Evening    Times    Camera    Club,    46,    Gordon  -  street, 
Glasgow. 

March  6-13 South  London  Photographic  Society.    Charles  H.  Oakden, 

30,  Henslowe-road,  East  Dulwich,  S.E. 


I^at^nt  §Lt^d* 


"The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  November  25  and 
December  2,  1896  :— 

Magazine  Hand  Camera,  —  No.  26,551.  "  An  Improved  Photographic 
Magazine  Hand  Camera."    W.  Bulloch. 

Cameras.— No.  26,604.  "  Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras. "  Com- 
plete speciacation.     P.  K.  Stebn. 

Bubmshino  Photographs.— No.  26,626.  "Improvements  in  Burnishing 
Devices  for  Photographs."  Communicated  by  G.  Meyer  &  Co.  W  P 
Thompson. 

Stereoscopic  Projection.— No.  26,682.  "An  Improvement  on  the  Action 
of  Movements  of  Projectors,  Stereoscopic  Magic  Lanterns,"  &c.  V  de 
L'ISGOT. 

Screen  KiNBTOScoPT.— No.  26,765.  "Improvements  in  Apparatus  for 
Takmg  and  Projecting  Animated  Photographic  Views.''  Complete 
specification.    A.  Lapipe. 

PHOToaBAPHic  APPARATUS.-N0.  26,857.  "Improvements  in  Photographic 
Apparatus."    A.  C.  Smith.  ^ 

Emulsion. -No.  26,891.  "A  New  or  Improved  Emulsion  for  Photographic 
Printing  Purposes."  A.  Hill  and  The  Cbesco-Ftlma  Compans- 
-Limited.  ' 

Cinematographic  Cameras.-No.  27,007.  "Improvements  in  Cinemato- 
graphic cameras."    J.  W.  HousT. 

-Camkras.— No.  27,102.     "  Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras."    A.  C. 

J  A0K30N 


CortcjElpontrence* 


iW  Corre«ixmd«nfr8  should  newer  write  on  both  aides  of  ths  paper.    No  noHee  is  token 
o/commuuicatums  unless  the  names  and  addressee  of  the  writers  ore  given. 


SUGGESTED  EXHIBITION  OF  PBETSOH'S  WOBK. 
To  the  EsiiOBB. 

Gentlemen, — I  was  rather  interested  in  your  remarks  in  last  week's 
Journal  about  Paul  Pretsoh's  work,  as  I  have  some  eight  or  nine 
specimens  o£  it,  given  me  by  Pretsoh  in  1858,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  show  anything  much  supeiior  to-day.  The  company 
jou  refer  to  had,  if  I  remember  rightly,  several  prominent  photographers 
as  leading  men  in  it,  and  it  was  rumoured  that  it  was  never  Intended  to 
succeed. 

It  would  be  of  some  interest  if  a  small  exhibition  of  Pretsch's  work 
could  be  held,  say,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  where 
they  could  be  carefully  examined  by  process  workers,  and  with  them 
could  be  shown  permanent  reproductions  done  by  other  workers  at  his 
time  ;  there  were  several  then  well  known. 

I  think  the  method  of  steel  facing  of  copper-plate  engraving  was 
either  not  known  or  practised  at  the  period  referred  to,  and  without  this 
the  number  of  good  impressions  from  a  copper  plate  was  very  limited. — 
I  am,  yours,  &o.,  Frank  Haes. 

28,  Baitett-road,  W.,  December  7,  1896. 

[We  commend  Mr.  Haes'  excellent  suggestion  to  the  attention  of 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society.     Eds.] 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC   SALON. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  should  have  preferred  not  to  continue  the  discussion  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Salon  mansigement,  but  Mr.  A.  Horsley  Hinton's 
reply  to  my  last  letter  renders  a  short  comment  necessary.  In  his 
previous  letter  he  alluded  to  certain  statements  of  mine  as  "  fabrica- 
tions," and,  although  I  have  been  able  to  quote  Mr.  Horsley  Hinton's 
writings  as  my  authority  for  these  statements,  he  still  considers  that  he 
was  "justified  in  referring  to  them  as  fabrications."  After  such  an 
expression  of  opinion,  of  what  value  is  any  attempt  to  answer  or  refute 
his  views  ? 

In  concluding  this  correspondence,  I  would  call  your  attention  to 
Mr.  Horsley  Hinton's  change  of  position  from  that  taken  in  his  first 
letter.  The  first  contention  in  his  last  contribution  relative  to  the  Salon 
prospectus  is  identical  with  the  statement  in  my  first  letter  to  you  {vide 
The  British  Journal  of  Photoqrapht,  November  6,  1896).  His  second 
and  fifth,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  are  practical  impossibilities,  for 
reasons  already  stated.  His  final  remark,  that  any  views  I  may  have 
expressed  would  have  no  influence,  and  are  of  no  importance  to  any  one 
but  myself,  is  rather  inconsistent  with  the  trouble  that  he  has  taken  to 
combat  them.— I  am,  yoturs,  &o.,  Henry  W.  Bennett. 

December  8,  1806. 

[This  correspondence  here  terminates. — Eds.] 

PHOTOGEAPHERS  AND  COPYRIGHTS. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  article  on  the  aboye 
subject  by  Mr.  G.  Watmough  Webster,  F.C.S.,  F.B.P.S.,  in  your  paper  of 
yesterday's  date. 

Mr.  Webster  admits  that  he  "  has  received  many  scores  of  copyright 
fees,"  and  that,  "  in  nearly  all  cases,  editors  treat  photographers  with  the 
utmost  courtesy,  liberality,  and  honesty." 

Now,  let  me  ask  Mr.  Webster,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Photographic 
Copyright  Union,  and  which  he  seems  to  consider  it  his  duty  to  slate  so 
unmercifully,  whether  he  would  have  received  all  these  scores  of  nice  little 
fees  and  sweet  amenities  from  the  press  had  the  Union  never  existed  ? 

No,  sir.  Were  it  not  for  the  Union,  Mr.  Webster,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  photographic  profession,  would  at  this  moment  be  looked 
down  upon,  defied,  and  have  his  work  filched  by  the  press,  as  was  the 
case  before  the  formation  of  the  Union.  Of  course,  it  is  easy  to  pick 
holes  in,  and  hurl  cheap  contumely  on,  the  best  of  institutions. — I  am, 
yours,  &o., 

A  Grateful  Msmbhr  op  the  Photoobaphic  Copibioht  Uhiojj. 
December  5,  1896. 
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To  the  Editobb. 

Gentlemen,— I  am  directed  by  tbe  Committee  of  the  Photographic 
Copyright  Union  to  reply  to  Mr.  Webster's  article,  which  appeara  in  yonr 
issue  of  December  4,  and  to  answer  the  variouB  statements  therein 
$eriatim. 

In  reference  to  the  case  of  the  Autotype  Company,  the  infringement 
referred  to  was  that  of  a  valuable  picture,  and  was  carried  through  by 
them  before  the  Union  was  fully  organized,  and  aince  this  action  the 
Autotype  Company  have  become  members.  As  to  Mr.  Whitlock's  case, 
Mr.  Webster  has  made  several  blunders.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  not  a 
case  of  Mr.  Whitlock's,  but  of  Messrs.  Guggenbim  A  Whitlook,  of  Wolver- 
hampton ;  secondly,  they  did  not  offer  the  case  to  the  Union,  nor  are 
they  members  of  the  Union ;  and,  thirdly,  Mr.  Whitlock,  jun.,  personally 
assured  the  President  that  they  just  managed  to  escape  a  loss. 

Mr.  Webster  makes  a  grievance  that  the  Union  transmitted  to  him  the 
offer  as  received  from  the  Christian  Herald,  and  that  they  made  no 
further  suggestion  that  any  larger  sum  should  be  obtained.  Our  answer 
to  this  is,  that  we  always  transmit  to  the  Union's  members  the  offers 
made,  as  a  matter  of  routine,  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  received. 
Mr.  Webster  wired  his  dissatisfaction  at  this  offer.  The  Solicitors  of  the 
Union  pressed  further,  and,  after  considerable  difficulty,  got  the  Chriitian 
Herald  to  pay  lOl.  and  costs.  This  offer  the  Committee  recommended 
Mr.  Webster  to  accept,  and  the  reasons  which  induced  them  to  come  to 
this  conclusion  were :  first,  Mr.  Webster  had,  in  his  letter  to  the  Christian 
Herald  dated  November  10,  1894,  given  himself  completely  away  'oy 
stating,  "  I  shall  be  pleased  to  permit  the  use  of  any  of  my  copyright 
photographs  for  the  following  fees  ....  one  guinea  and  two  guineas," 
which  letter  he  never  recalled  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  Christian  Herald 
has  been  found  by  the  Committee  to  be  a  straightforward  firm,  who 
honestly  paid  for  subjects  when  used.  Mr.  Webster  seems  to  think 
that,  because  he  had  eigned  the  document  authorising  proceedings,  he 
had  no  further  discretion  in  the  matter.  Now,  it  must  be  clear  that, 
before  the  Union  takes  up  a  case,  they  must  have  written  authorisation 
from  the  members.  However,  in  the  course  of  proceedings,  everything  is 
submitted  to  the  approbation  and  consent  of  the  member  before  any 
decisive  action  ia  taken.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Webster's  insinuation  that 
the  London  members  only  are  the  recipients  of  large  compensations, 
and  also  his  desire  to  get  answers  to  Nos.  1  and  2  questions,  we  have  to 
say  that  the  business  matters  between  the  Union  and  its  members  are 
private,  but  we  are  willing,  in  confidence,  to  submit  the  whole  transac- 
tions of  the  Union  from  its  inception  to  Mr.  Bedding,  of  The  Bbitish 
JocBNAL  OF  Photography,  and  another  Editor  of  a  photographic  publica- 
tion, in  order  that  they  may  judge  whether  country  members  do  not  get 
full  proportionate  compensation  for  the  use  of  the  copyright  publications 
which  they  produce. 

As  to  Mr.  Webster's  allusion  to  the  President's  remarks  at  the  general 
meeting  of  the  Photographic  Copyright  Union,  here,  again,  he  blunders. 
He  says  that  the  President  stated  that  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  com- 
pensations was  obtained  for  provincial  members.  What  the  President  really 
did  say  [see  The  British  Journal  op  Photogbai'hv,  October  16,  1896] 
was;  "Perhaps  many  here  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  at  present 
four-fifths  of  the  the  business  done  by  the  Union  is  for  provincial 
members." 

We  must  remind  photographers  that  the  object  of  the  Photographic 
Copyright  Union  is  to  obtain  payment  for  all  reproductions  of  photo- 
graphers' copyrights,  and  to  prevent  infringements  of  their  rights,  and  to 
help  thoEe  of  the  profession  who,  through  ignorance  of  the  law  or  other 
causes,  are  unable  to  get  just  payment  for  the  use  of  their  productions, 
but  not  to  claim  or  to  obtain  excessive  or  vindictive  damages. 

Mr.  Webster  has  been  careful  to  point  out  to  your  readers  that  the 
Union  take  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  compensation  recovered,  but 
carefully  omits  to  point  out  that,  when  the  case  fails  in  a  court  of  law, 
the  Union  pays  half  the  expense.  Can  any  member  find  a  solicitor  who 
will  undertake  a  case  on  such  liberal  terms  ?  Certainly  they  do  not  feel 
justified  in  expending  their  funds  upon  any  very  doubtful  or  exorbitant 
claim,  which  they  feel  could  never  be  recovered  in  Court. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  Hexry  Gower,  Secretary. 


be  glad  if  any  secretaries  who  are  interested  in  this  matter  will  sead  nM>. 
aa  early  as  possible,  lists  of  what  dates  they  have  avaiUtbla  in  FabmAiy. 
— I  am,  yours,  i&c,  H.  Snowdin  Wabd, 

6,  Farringdon-avtmu,  London,  E.C.,  December  5,  1896. 


GEBMAN  BECIPEOCITY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Dr.  Kaempfer,  of  Voigtlander  &  Sohn,  recently  bor- 
rowed a  series  of  slides  which  were  in  my  possession,  and  which  be  has 
shown  before  a  few  German  photographic  and  Shakespearean  societies. 
The  doctor  says  that  there  is  a  strong  wish  amongst  many  of  the  beat 
workers  and  societies  for  more  direct  touch  with  British  workers,  and 
suggests  that,  if  any  of  the  British  societies  would  be  interested  in  them, 
he  will  send  over  here  a  fine  set  of  slides  of  English  and  Spanish  archi- 
tecture, which  can  be  regarded  as  a  good  representative  set  of  best 
German  work.  As  Dr.  Kaempfer  will  wish  these  slides  to  be  returned  to 
him  within  reasonable  time,  I  have  suggested  that  they  should  not  be 
Bent  before  the  end  of  January,  in  order  that  such  societies  as  might 
wish  to  see  them  may  have  a  chance  of  making  arrangements.    I  shall 


SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUCTION  AND  THE  PHOTOOBAPHIC 
PKOFESSION. 

To  the  EniTOBS. 

Gentleuen, — It  ia  notortunate  that  Mr.  D.  J.  O'Neill,  in  ohallenging 
my  remarks  on  polytechnics  and  photography,  should  be  compell*^  to 
admit  his  ignorance  of  the  technical  and  practical  side  of  the  "rale* 
and  mysteries  "  of  photography.  Tbe  convictions  I  expreised  have  been 
wrought  out  of  a  lifetime  of  bitter  experiences  of  commercial  com- 
petitive photography,  a  lengthy  course  of  polytechnic  instraction,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  numbers  of  photographic  workers.  Obviously,  then, 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  Mr.  O'Neill  should  be  in  a  position  to  weigh 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  my  opinions.  Furthermore,  aa  a  photographer,  I 
repudiate  Mr.  O'Neill's  claim  to  formulate  out  of  bis  inner  conscions- 
ness  what  scientific  instruction  ia  or  ia  not  beneficial  to  photographers  at 
large.  His  position  approaches  the  ridiculous  when  his  close  connexion 
with  a  National  Association  of  Professional  Photographers  ia  observed. 
Could  anything  illustrate  more  completely  my  original  contention  that  there 
exists  the  idea  that  mere  knowledge  of  photography  is  thought  anffioient, 
not  only  to  enable  a  man  to  produce  good  work,  but,  as  in  this  case,  to 
dictate  a  policy  to  the  photographic  world  ?  This  claim  I  do  not  admit, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  would  draw  a  strict  line  between  photographers  and 
those  who  possess4but  a  knowledge  of  photography. 

Mr.  O'Neill  is  no  less  unhappy  in  his  reference  to  the  Birmingbam 
technical  schools.  According  to  the  Committee  :  "  The  main  object  is 
to  obtain  students  who  are  already  occupied  in  work  during  the  day,  and, 
in  order  that  this  class  may  have  precedence,  registration  is  specially 
kept  open  for  them  three  weeks  at  the  beginning  of  each  session." 

Again  :  "  The  objects  of  the  tuition  is  to  give  the  students  a  knowledge 
of  machinery  and  processes  outside  the  work  in  which  they  may  b« 
engaged  during  the  day." 

Clearly,  then,  if  these  objects  are  carried  out,  they  in  do  way  conflict 
with  my  contention  that  polytechnic  teaching  should  be  practical,  and 
confined  to  those  actually  engaged  in  the  industry.  If  these  are  tbe  m»in 
objects,  what  becomes  of  Mr.  O'Neill's  scientific  principles  ?  The  praotioal 
object  is  also  tbe  most  prominent  in  tbe  Photo  Process  School,  lately 
established  by  the  London  County  Council.  This  being  so,  perhaps  Mr. 
O'Neill  will  explain  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  the  law  of  error  and 
photography,  logarithms,  and  exposure,  or  Lord  EyUigh  on  pinholes  to 
the  ordinary  photographer.  To  begin  with,  it  is  said,  that  only  Lord 
Itayleigb  and  one  other  man  can  understand  his  abstruse  studies.  Tet 
all  such  subjects  come  within  the  scope  of  the  City  and  Guilds  Examin- 
ations. 

But  such  limitation  in  teaching  remote  scientific  principles  in  no  way 
impliea  that  they  are  to  be  neglected,  nor  do  I  think  that,  in  quoting 
Huxley  as  attaching  extreme  importance  to  the  man  of  genius,  I  per- 
verted his  meaning.  Huxley  had  a  dread  of  over-education,  and  said 
we  do  not  want "  exhausted  book-worms, "  but  "  shrewd,  handy  men. "  He 
also  said  :  "  I  weigh  my  words  when  I  say  thatj  if  the  nation  could  par- 
chase  a  potential  Watt,  or  Davy,  or  Faraday  at  the  cost  of  lOO.OOOf. 
down,  he  would  be  dirt 'cheap  at  the  price."  Again:  "Now,  the  most 
important  object  of  all  educational  schemes  is  to  oatoh  these  exceptional 
people,  and  turn  them  to  account  for  the  good  of  society."  We  are  to 
"  catch,"  and  even  "  buy,"  our  men  of  genius.  What,  then,  becomes  of 
Mr.  O'Neill's  doctrine  of  "  discovering  himself?"  My  experience  of  the 
present  system  of  science  teaching  is  that  it  more  often  enables  a  good 
man  to  lose  himself  in  aome  immense  labyrinthine  polytechnic,  and  to 
be  never  heard  of  or  eeen  again.  Several  that  I  am  aware  of  havft 
already  perished,  and  are  buried  in  these  gigantic  baildings. 

What  is  or  what  is  not  technical  education  was  not  my  original  inquiry, 
bnt  the  effect  of  polytechnic  teaching  upon  the  economic  condition  of 
photographers,  my  answer  being  that  it  had  been  injurious  because,  (1)  it 
was  too  theoretical ;  (2)  it  had  not  been  confined  to  (>i»i<i-rt<te  workers; 
(3)  it  had  sought  to  displace  worksliop  training  by  a  class  system.  Thia- 
economic  question  I  consider  the  more  important,  and,  if  polytechnic 
teaching  of  scientific  principles  has  proved  so  exceedingly  beneficial, 
perhaps  Mr.  O'Neill  will  show  how  it  has  improved  wages,,  profits,  or 
prices. — I  am,  yours,  (fee,  John  A.  Bandall. 

42,  Tomley-hill,  Eatt-hill,  Wandtuiorth,  S.W.,  December  5>  1896. 


THE  GBAHD  KINEMATOQEAPH. 

To  the  Editobb. 

Gbntlbmen,— In  reply  to  the  letter  in  yonr  last,  from  Messrs.  T.  J,  <fe 
G.  H.  Harrison,  calling  in  question  an  announcement  made  by  me  at 
the  Croydon  Camera  Club,  on  October   28,  I  can   only  aay  that  onr. 
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memberg,  Messrs,  Victor  Bender  and  Adolpbe  Langfier,  have  always 
referred  to  the  grand  kinematograph  as  an  instmment  originally  con- 
ceived by  them  at  the  beginning  of  March,  and  since  completed  nnder 
their  directions  and  at  their  cost. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 
Croydon,  December  5,  1896.  Hbotob  Maclean. 


^nUtDtKH  to  €oxx(^9tirtijtntfi* 


'•,*  All  matters  intended  for  the   text  portion  of  this  Journal,   inclwUiif 

oueries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Kditors,  Thk  British  Journal  of 

PHOToaRAPHT,"  2,   fork-street,   CoverU  Oarden,  London.     Inattention  to 

this  ensures  delay, 
■•,•  Correspondents  a/re  informed  thai  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com- 

munieations  through  the  post.    Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 

and  addresses  of  the  urriters  are  given. 
*,*  Com,munications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 

should  be  addressed  to  Messrs,  Hknry  Grbknwood  &  Co.,  2,  Tork-street, 

Covent  Oarden,  London.       

H.  R.  HOLMAN  ;  A,  Lrvt  ;  Psrflbxeb.    In  our  next. 

Gbbbert  W.  Lewis. — Please  send  ns  your  address. 
Photooraphic  Ci.nR. — Report  received  too  late  for  this  week's  issue. 

NOTICB  OF  Dismissal.— Nkmo.  We  believe  you  can  claim  a  clear  week's 
notice. 

Gelatino-ohloride  Paper.— C.  Wardell.  If  the  prints  are  alumed  before 
they  are  fixed,  the  alum  should  be  thoroughly  washed  out  before  they 
are  put  into  the  hyposulphite  bath— that  is,  if  permanence  be  a  con- 
sideration. 

H.  H.  B. — We  should  say  that  the  arrangement  you  propose  would  work  well ; 
the  exposure  would  lie  comparatively  long.  If,  however,  you  could  use 
two  lights,  and  employ  a  large  white  cardlioard  reflector,  you  would 
probably  get  a  more  even  illumination, 

CoLLODio-BROMrDB.— Wm.  MITCHELL.  A  bad  example  of  halation.  Collodlo- 
broniide  plat&s  should  not  be  used  without  backing,  even  when  making 
transparencies  from  negatives,  if  they  have  such  strong  contrasts  as 
those  from  which  the  examples  were  produced. 

Permanence  ok  Albumen  Prints.— T.  A.  C.  asks  :  "What  is  the  life  of  an 
albumenised  paper  print?" — This  is  a  query  that  it  is  impossible  to 
answer.  We  have  seen  prints  that  have  got  into  a  woful  plight  in  a 
few  months,  and  we  have  seen  others  that  have  endured  for  tliii  ty  or 
forty  years  without  apparent  change. 

Rkducinq  Residues. — T.  Ebwin  writes:  ''Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if  I 
could  use  a  metal  pot  for  reducing  silver  ashes  in  ?  If  I  were  using  a 
crucible,  liow  could  I  get  the  reduced  silver  out  witliout  breaking  the 
crucible  ? "  In  reply  :  A  metal  pot  will  not  do.  The  reduced  silver  can 
only  be  got  out  by  breaking  the  crucible.  Tliis  will  be  no  loss,  as  they 
will  only  do  for  one  operation.     Crucibles  cost  only  a  few  pence  each. 

Leakt  Roof. — C.  A.  W.  Tlie  roof  may  not  have  been  made  perfectly  water- 
tight by  the  builder,  but  that  will  not  account  for  water  dropping  on  to 
the  furniture  when  it  is  not  rainuig  or  wet  outside.  The  trouble  is 
from  anoisture  in  the  studio,  with  the  heat  from-  the  stove  condensing 
on  the  cold  glass  and  then  dropping  ofif.  If  the  roof  of  the  studio  had 
;a  higher  pitcli,  the  condensed  moisture  would  drain  down  the  glass  to 
the  eaves,  and  cause  no  trouble. 

Gelatine. — W.  Blctt.  As  you  say,  the  term  gelatine  is  very  vague.  There 
are  scores  of  gelatines  in  the  market,  and  no  two  of  them  are  identical  in 
character  ;  but  in  Contiueutal  formula;  "  gelatine  "  is  too  olten  treated 
as  if  it  were  a  definite  and  corstant  article.  However,  we  should  re- 
commend you  to  try  one  of  medium  hardness  and  solubility,  such,  for 
example,  as  Nelson's  No.  1  Flake.  If  that  prove  too  hard,  mix  with  it 
some  <jf  the  same  maker's  No.  2  Soluble. 

Copying  Fadsd  PrintsI— G.  R.  says  :  "  I  have  a  photograph  sent  in  to  copy, 
a  silver  print  in  a  very  yellow  and  faded  condition.  Is  there  any  means 
of  restoring  the  picture  a  little  for  the  time  being  for  copying  purposes  ?" 
— Not  temporarily.  If  the  print  be  immersed  in  a  solution  of  bichloride 
of  mercury,  the  yellowness  will  be  removed,  but  no  missing  detail  will 
be  restored.  However,  yellow  prints,  as  they  are,  often  copy  better 
than  might  be  surmised,  and  very  much  better  if  plates  orthochromatised 
with  eosine  be  employed. 

Factory  Acts.— F.  E.  G.  asks  :  "  Would  you  kindly  inform  me  if  lam  liable 
to  prosecution  inasmuch  as  I  employ  five  young  women  and  three  young 
men  (ages  from  sixteen  to  twenty-one)  from  nine  a.m.  till  six  p.m.,  or, 
when  pressed  with  work,  from  half-past  eight  a.m.  till  seven  p.m.  every 
day  or  the  week,  of  coarse  excluding  Sundays?" — No;  not  if  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Factory  Acts  are  complied  with  as  -regards  meal  times, 
work-rooms,  &c.  These  you  will  get,  in  the  form  of  an  abstract  of  the 
Acts,  from  the  Inspector  of  Factories  for  your  district. 

Albumen  Transparencies.— Mew  writes  :  "  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you 
will  say  whether  the  beautifid  albumen  lantern  slides  of  tne  French 
makers  are  printed  by  contact  or  whether  by  reduction  in  the  camera, 
and  if  it  is  possible  to  reduce  by  this  process  from  large-size  negatives, 
supposing  that  the  more  usual  method  is  to  print  by  contact?" — 
Generally  they  are  made  by  contact  printing,  but  they  can  as  well  be 
made  in  the  camera,  and,  of  course,  reduced  from  larger  negatives. 
The  albumen  is  a  slow  process,  consequently  camera  printing  requires  a 
long  exposure. 


Ferrous  Oxalate.— T.  R.  says:  -'When  developing  negatives  with  the 
above,  is  it  necessary  to  use  the  clearing  solution  as  for  bromide  prints, 
or  wash  in  plain  water  before  fixii  g  ?  Also,  should  I  use  bisulphite  of 
soda  in  fixing  solution  ?  I  want  soft  neg  .tives— copies  of  photographs  1" 
— In  reply  :  A  clearing  solution  is  not  absolutely  neoes.s«ry.  ^fttor  use 
plain  hypo  for  fixing. 

Position  of  Stops.— T.  O'Cobnell  says  :  "  I  have  just  had  given  me  an  old 
portrait  lens,  and  the  stops  (two)  are  made  to  slide  in  the  front,  or  hood, 
of  the  lens.  Is  this  the  best  position  for  them,  ps  with  all  the  portrait 
lenses  I  have  hitherto  seen  they  have  been  fitted  between  the  glasses  ? 
Is  the  position  in  this  case  due  to  something  different  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  lens  from  modern  ones  ?" — No.  In  the  oldest  portrait  lenses 
the  stops  were  put  in  front ;  but  that  was  not  the  best  position,  hence 
it  vas  abandoned  for  the  present  arrangement — between  the  lenses. 

The  late  D.  O.  Hill.— F.  Gutekunst  says  :  "  In  the  latest  is.sue  of  The 
British  Journal  op  Photography  favourable  mention  was  made  of 
the  portraits  exhibited  by  Mr.  D.  0.  Hill  at  the  recent  Exhibition  of 
the  Camera  Club  of  your  city.  Being  desirous  of  communicating  with 
the  gentleman  in  reference  to  the  fame,  we  beg  your  indulgence  in  the 
request  that  you  kindly  furnish  us  with  his  address.  By  doing  so  at 
your  earliest  convenience  you  will  greatly  oblige." — In  reply:  D.  O. 
Hill  has  been  dead  some  years.  'Ihe  Royal  Photographic  Society, 
12,  Hanover-square,  London,  possess  some  examples  of  his  work,  we 
believe. 

Medals. — H.  S.  C.  says  :  "  Can  you  give  me  information  upon  the  ownership 
of  medals  obtained  at  photographic  exhibitions  ?  If  my  employer  is  the 
recipient  of  medals  gained  liy  exhiliiting  work  executed  solely  by  me  in 
my  capacity  as  operator,  &c.,  is  he  entitled  to  those  medals,  whether 
gold  or  broilze,  considering  lie  has  the  honour  of  his  name  in  conjunction 
with  them  ?  What  is  the  usual  arrangement  between  employers  and 
employed  under  the  circumstances,  and  are  there  any  laws  recognised 
by  the  exhibiting  fraternity  of  photographic  societies?" — In  reply: 
The  medals  belong  to  your  employer.  Why  should  they  not?  Pre- 
sumably you  are  paid  for  your  work?  We  know  of  no  "usual 
arrangement "  between  employe!  s  and  employed  on  this  subject. 

Damaged  Water-colour  Picture. — W.  H.  W.  says:  "A  friend  of  mine 
has  a  water-colour  picture  which  he  values  very  much.  Some  ye.ars  ago 
be  sent  it  to  be  mounted  and  framed.  The  man  mounted  the  picture  on 
a  show-card  or  something  of  the  kind,  and  now  the  printed  matter  is 
beginning  te  show  through  the  water  colour.  Can  you  suggest  a  remedy 
for  this  ?  By  show-card  I  mean  that  the  cnrd  was  covered  all  over  with 
printing." — In  reply :  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any  remedy  if  the 
printed  matter  has  affected  the  colours.  A  restorer  of  paintings  may, 
iiowever,  be  able  to  unmourit  the  picture  and  remove  the  stains,  if  they 
proceed  from  the  greasy  matter  from  the  ink.  As  the  work  is  valued,  it 
should  not  be  tampered  witli  by  amateurs. 

A  Hardship. — Hard  Lines  writes  ;  "  In  the  spring  I  made  a  verbal  agree- 
ment with &  Co.  for  a  year  certain  as  assistant  operator.      Last 

week  I  receivfd  a  week's  notice,  politely  wordenl,  that  I  should  not  be 
required  any  longer  as  busin(  ss  was  always  very  bad  in  the  winter,  but 
they  would  be  very  pleased  to  take  me  on  again  in  the  spring,  if  I  were 
disengaged,  as  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  rae  and  my  work. 
Can  I  compel  them  to  keep  me  on  till  the  end  of  the  time  agreed  upon, 
or  make  them  pay  me  up  till  then,  or,  at  least,  give  me  some  recom- 
pense? lam  told  that  this  is  a  usual  custom  with  this  bouse." — We 
fear  our  correspondent  has  no  remedy,  as  the  arrangement  was  only 
verbal.  If  the  agreement  hail  been  in  writing  and  properly  stamped, 
the  firm  would  have  to  hold  to  it,  instead  of  behaving  as  they  are. 

Electric  Light  for  Cinematograph. — Photooeoroos  asks:  "1.  Would 
you  kindly  tell  me  how  many  cells,  and  of  what  kind  of  battery,  I 
might  work  a  cinematograph  ordinary-sized  film,  up  to,  say,  a  yard  long 
projection,  sufficiently  ilbindnattd  ?  2.  Also,  approximate  cost  of 
working  ?  3.  Prime  cost  ?  4.  Would  there  be  risk  of  grave  accident  in 
case  of  misadventure  in  handling  the  wires  ?  5.  Would  ordinary  porous 
unvarnished  jars— such  are  easily  made  at  any  tile-yard— suit  for  inner  jars 
or  what  would  be  cheapest  ami  most  effective  class  of  battery  ? " — 1.  and 
3.  About  forty  cells  of  either  Groves  or  Bun.sen  batteries  will  give  a  good 
light.  Foity  cells  of  the  former  (if  our  cor'  espondeut  buys  the  parts  and 
piits  them  together  himself)  of  suitable  s  ze  » ill  cost  from  about  I6Z.  to  20^. 
Tlie  latter  from  .ibout  lialf  that  sum.  2.  If  economically  managed,  two 
to  three  shillings  per  hour.  4.  No.  5.  Git  ihe  porous  jars  specially 
made  for  the  purpose ;  they  are  very  inexpensive.  In  our  volume  for 
1879  is  a  series  of  articles  on  Viatteries,  and  their  construction,  &c.,  for 
ebctric  light  for  photogr-apliic  purposes;  their  prime  cost,  and  cost  in 
working. 

Sale  of  Goodwill.— Rembrandt  writes  :  "  I  have  recently  bought  a  business 
at  the  above  address,  and,  in  the  usual  way,  paid  a  certain  sum  for  the 
'goodwill.'  Knowing  at  the  time  of  purchase  that  the  photrgrapher 
had  branches  not  far  from  liere,  I  asked  if  his  nam",  which  I  » ill  call  X, 
went  with  the  liusiness  ?  He  replied  by  letter,  '  Yes,  certainly.'  Now, 
however,  I  find  he  has  filled  up  the  usual  form  directing  that  all  letters  ad- 
dressed to  X  shall  be  sent  on  to  him.  I  think  this  hardly  fair,  and  have 
somereason  to  believe  that  it  is  an  infringement  of  '  goodwill,'  because,  as 
you  will  perceive,  orders  for  groups  from  the  country,  &c., would  be  sent  on 
to  him.  I  therefore  am  writmg  for  your  valuable  opinion  on  the  matter." 
—This,  if  the  facts  be  as  stated,  seems  to  be  a  case  of  sharp  practice,  to 
say  the  least  of  it.  But,  whether  our  correspondent  has  any 
legal  remedy,  we  cannot  say,  as  all  depends  upon  the  conditions  of 
purchase  and  the  wording  of  the  agreement.  If  that  was  properly 
drawn  up  or  approved  of  by  the  purchasi  r's  solicitor,  a  court  of  law  will, 
doubtless,  give  redress: 

*»•  Several  answers  to  correspondents,  Sic,  unavoidably  held  over. 
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EX  CATHEDRl, 

The  resignations  of  Captain  Abney  and  Mr.  Chapman  Jones 
of  their  respective  offices  of  President  and  Hon.  Secretary 
of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  which  we  announced  last 
week,  have  doubtless  provoiced  almost  general  surprise.  Cip- 
tain  Abney  was  a  member  of  Council  and  a  Vice-President  of 
the  Society  for  many  years,  and  had  nearly  completed  a  second 
term  of  office  as  President.  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  has  held  the 
responsible  office  of  Hon.  Secretary  for  a  period  of  four  or 
five  years.  Both  gentlemen  occupy  scientifio  positions  of 
high  standing  — Captain  Abney's  admitted  eminence  being 
far  from  solely  dependent  upon  his  photographic  work — and 
their  administrative  abilities  have  been  well  demonstrated  in 
-the  management  of  the  Royal  Photogi-aphic  Society.  On  those 
grounds  tbe  resignation  of  two  such  men  is  to  be  deplored  by 
all  friends  of  the  Society. 


The  reason  for  Captain  Abney's  and  Mr.  Chapman  Jones's 
resignation  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  a  desire  on  the  part 


of  many  of  tbe  members  to  revise  the  rules  relating  to  the 
election  of  tbe  Council.  With  the  object  of  assuring  a  con- 
stant stream  of  "new  blood"  into  that  body,  it  is  sought  to 
provide  that  at  each  annual  election  a  certain  number  of  the  out- 
going Councillors  shall  be  ineligible  for  re-election  until  a  year 
has  passed.  At  present  there  is  no  restriction  on  what  is 
called  freedom  of  election.  Captain  Abney  and  Mr.  Chapniau 
Jones  found  themselves  unable  to  agree  to  the  proposed 
alteration,  and  therefore  resigned. 


That  the  grounds  upon  which  Captain  .\bney  and  Mr. 
Chapman  Jones  took  the  grave  step  of  throwing  up  their 
offices  are  slight  and  insufficient,  will,  it  is  probable,  be 
generally  admitted.  Nevertheless,  we,  at  any  rate,  were  net 
at  all  astonished  at,  or  unprepared  for,  their  action.  Writing 
on  this  very  subject  of  the  attempt  to  force  "  new  blood  " 
into  the  Council,  we,  on  January  24  last  (page  49),  remarked  : 
"  There  are  many  members  of  the  Koyal  Photographic  Society, 
who  are  of  opinion  that  in  very  recent  years  the  enormous 
amount  of  time  which  the  Society  has  passed  in  discussing 
questions  of  internal  policy  has  been,  if  not  altogether  un- 
necessary, at  any  rate  largely  in  excesj  of  the  requirements  of 
the  case."  We  have  good  grounds  for  believing  that  Captain 
Abney  and  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  were  among  those  to  whom  we 
referred,  and  that,  to  put  the  matter  plainly  and  in  words  that 
have  been  used  in  connexion  with  if,  their  resignations  are, 
in  part,  a  protest  against  '■  the  constant  tinkering  of  the 
rules"  of  the  Society. 


The  Earl  of  Crawford  has  been  elected  President,  and  Mr. 
F.  P.  Cembrano  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Society.  Two  men 
better  fitted  for  those  posts  could  not  have  been  chosen,  and 
there  need  be  no  apprehension,  if  they  consent  to  serve,  that 
the  Society  will  deviate  from  the  path  of  prosperity  it  struck 
a  few  years  ago.  We  hope  that  no  time  will  be  lost  by  the 
members  in  making  such  alterations  in  the  rules  of  the 
Society  as  may  be  agreed  on.  The  interest  this  Journal 
has  long  and  consistently  taken  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  is 
our  justification  for  the  expreesion  of  a  hope  that  the  patience 
of  very  many  of  its  members  will  be  no  longer  tried  by  the 
idle  and  wasteful  discussions  upon  trivialities  of  detail  and 
procedure,  which  have  been  such  imfortunate  features  of  the 
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Society  for  many  years  past,  and  which  it  is  high  time  were 
stopped,  once  and  for  all. 


Mk.  J.  Craig  Annan's  collection  of  photographs  now  on  view 
a'  the  Camera  lUub,  consists  of  about  fifty  works,  whicli,  with 
Uw  exceptions,  have  been  shown  at  the  four  exhibitions  of  tlie 
Photographic  Salon.  It  is,  therefore,  not  necessary  for  us  ro 
make  detailed  references  to  the  exhibits,  among  whicli  are  such 
works  as  S.  It.  Crodett,  Esq.:  A  Utrecht  Pastoral ;  A  Ltdy  in, 
White;  James  Guthrie,  Esq  ,  ES  A.;  The  Church  or  the  Wt.rld ; 
Ztndvoort  Beach ;  SibtjUa;  .Sistn-s;  A  Veronese  Vin'yard,  &o  , 
,  wi:h  all  of  which  the  exliibition  goer  and  tbe  reader  of  illui- 
Tr.ited  photographic  l.teraluie  Js  familiar.  It  is  hard  to  say 
^■liether  Mr.  Craig  Auuan  excels  in  portraiture,  in  landscape, 
rr  in  narrative  work  with  the  camera.  He  i^  perhaps,  ilio 
iiaest  exponent  of  all  three  branches  of  photography  that  we 
r.ave.  There  is  a  breadth,  richness,  and  masterliness  of  con- 
ception and  treatment  about  his  one-man  txhibiiiou  at  the 
Camera  Club  that  make  it  wtll  worth  visiting  by  all  students  of 
pictorial  photography. 


The  Selle  process  of  stained  gelatine  colour  photography, 
which  -  formed  the  subject  of  a  paper  at  the  Koyal  Photo- 
graphic So3iety  on  December  8,  is  not  new,  and  the  claims 
made  for  it  by  the  author  cannot  for  a  moment  be  allowed.  It 
has  frequently  been  described  in  these  pages — so  recentl}' 
as  Octobsr  last,  and  before  that  about  two  years  ago.  Mr. 
I'".  E.  Ives  has  worked  tbe  process,  and  has  produced  excellent 
risults  with  it.  Dr.  Selle  has  taken  a  patent  for  the  proce,s8  iu 
tais  country,  which  iu  all  probability  is  valueless.  There 
IS  room  for  surprise  that  a  man  havirg  so  much  know- 
ledge of  what  has  been  done  in  experimentil  photography  as 
Dr.  Neuhaus,  should  not  also  have  known  that  the  process  he 
was  describing  was,  figuratively  speaking,  as  old  as  the  hills, 
liat  why  was  the  paper  read  at  all  ?  Papers  to  be  brought 
''-fore  the  Society  aresuppssed  to  be  -submitted  to  the  Counoil. 
Wiis  that  dene  in  this  lase  ?  It  is  not  the  firett  time  that 
!A  meeting  of  the  Rojal  Pliotcgraphic  Society  has  been  utilised 
tor  the  presentation  of  an  unsuitable  paper. 


Our  presence  in  Bristol  last  week  recalled  to  us  an  incMent 
that  took  place  after  our  visit  to  the  Exhibition  there  in  1893. 
By  one  of  the  routes  to  the  station  from  Clifton  Bridge,  you 
fi-X  a  very  striking  and  comprehensive  view  of  Bristol  city,  the 
Cithedral  making  a  prominent  object  in  the  foregrouui.  At 
The  time  we  mention,  we  were  shown  a  print  that  came  from 
Americi,  which  bore  a  very  mystical  tide.  It  depicted  a 
large  and  apparently  ancient  town,  and  had  a  certain  amount 
of  atmospheric  effect.  We  were  asted  to  believe  that  this 
photograph  had  been  taken  in  America — the  continent  of 
wonders — and  that  the  city  had  no  actual  existence  there,  but 
was  simply  an  aerial,  reflected,  or  niirage-hke  image,  which  the 
photographer  was  fortunate  enough  to  tee  and  clever  enoucK 
to  photograph.  The  alleged  cloud  picture,  however,  was 
simply  a  copy  of  a  well  known  photograph  of  Bristol,  bv,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  Mr.  W.  Harvey  Barton,  that  had  been 
passed  off  by  an  American  photographer  as  the  photograph  of 
a  city  in  the  clouds,  and  the  circumstance  of  our  being  able  to 
recognise  it  as  a  view  of  Bristol  was  tiie  means  of  arresting  the 
further  spread  of  the  imposture  in  this  country. 


THE  SEPARATION  OF  THE  LENSES  IN  STEREOSCOPIC 

WORK. 
It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  separation  of  the  lenses  of  a 
stereoscopic  camera  should  be  three  inches.  The  purpose  of 
stereosoiipic  photography  is  to  reproduce,  true  to  nature,  the 
relief  and  solidity  of  oljjects;  therefore  it  would  sfom  essential 
that  we  should  separate  the  lenses  by  a  distance  equal  to  that 
separating  the  eyes,  and  this  varies  in  most  people  from  two 
aiid  a  half  to  two  aitd  three-quarter  inches.  In  children,  the 
separation  of  the  eyes  is,  of  course,  considerably  less  ;  till  about 
the  age  of  sixteen  it  becomes  just  over  two  inches,  and  in  old 
people  even  increases  to  rather  more  than  the  norma'. 

It'  we  assume  that,  from  the  centre  of  each  eye,  a  single  line 
is  drawn  till  the  lines  meet,  we  shall  find  that  we  have  a 
triangle  with  the  distance  of  separation  of  the  eyes  as  the 
b-i&e,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  see  how  much  we  can  see  round  an 
objec';  placed  within  this  triangle;  that  is  to  say,  we  can 
determine  exactly  how  much  more  of  the  left  side  the  left  eya 
will  see,  and, how  much  more  of  the  right  side  the  right  eye  . 
will  see.  If  we  now  increase  the  distance  of  separation,  or,  iu  1 
other  words,  increase  the  base  line,  we  shall  find,  keeping  the 
distance  of  vision  normal,  that  we  shall  see  more  on  each  side, 
aud,  therefore,  we  exaggerate  the  roundness  of  the  oljjeot. 
Tliis  is  what  we  do  in  increasing  tlie  distance  of  separation  of 
our  lenses  in  the  camera.  If  we  increase  the  base  lioe  of  our 
triangl"",  or,  in  other  words,  shift  our  head  some  inches,  using 
only  one  eye,  and  then  shift  it  a  like  amount  on  the  otlier 
side  of  a  given  point,  using  the  other  eye,  we  shall,  in  cases  of 
small  objects,  actually  be  able  to  see  right  round  them. 

It  is  impossible,  or,  at  least,  not  practicable,  to  alter  the 
separation  of  the  lenses  to  suit  the  separationof  each  individual 
worker's  eyes,  aud,  therefore,  a  mean  separation  of  three  inches 
has  been  chosen,  which  gives  a  slightly  exaggerated  relief, 
which,  in  practice,  is  not  found  disadvantageous. 

When  the  eyes  are  directed  to  a  distant  object,  practically 
infinity,  it  is  obvious  that  the  axes  are  practically  parallel,  but 
when  directed  to  a  near  object,  the  axes  are  convergent.  TLiri 
has  led  many  to  »ssume  that  the  axes  of  the  camera  lenses 
should  be  «ltered  in  precisely  the  same  way,  but  tbe  falsity  of 
this  reasouing  at  once  becomes  evident  on  applying  it  to  a  build- 
ing. For,  if  we  follow  out  the  laws  of  pertpgctive,  we  shall 
fiud  tlmt,  there  will  be  two  vanishing  points,  and,  therefore, 
that  the  two  imiges  cannot  be  made  to  corrpctly  coincide  in 
the  stereoscope.  This  was  pointed  o>it  by  Mr.  W.  1.  Chadwick  iu 
a  lecture  before  the  Stereoscopic  Club  iu  .Mauchts'er  seven  or 
tiijht  years  ago,  in  which  be  shows  by  diagrams  the  falsity  u' 
this  reasoning,  for,  as  he  points  out,  if  »e  place  the  letses 
with  convergent  axes,  the  left  lens  will  eee  the  parallel  lines  | 
of  tlie  house  converging  to  the  light,  and  the  light-hand  Icua 
will  ste  the  lines  convergent  to  the  left. 

In  choosing  three  inches  as  the  distance  of  separation,  there 
is  one  point  which  has  been  overlooked,  and  that  is  the  posi- 
tion cf  tbe  axes  of  the  lenses  as  regards  the  centres  of  the 
plates.  Assuming  that  the  size  of  the  btereoscopic  plate  most 
used  to  be  0^  x  4|  inches,  it  is  obvious  that  the  centres  of  the  two 
halves  wid  be  exactly  three  and  a  quarter  inches,  and  therefore 
the  axes  will  be  in  e«ch  cas-e  one-eighth  of  an  inch  cut  of  tie 
centre,  a  distance  which,  in  such  small  plates,  will,  of  30urs.;, 
be  negligeable  as  regards  the  covering  power  of  the  lenses  ;  but, 
assuming  that  we  use  a  whole-plate,  with  its  longer  base 
horizontal,  it  is  obvious  that  then  tbe  axes  of  the  lenses  will 
be  five-eifhths  of  an  inch  out  of  centre.  With  most  of 
the  modern  lenses  this  is  not  of  very  great  moment  as  legards 
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■coTering  power,  as  most  have  sufficiently  extended  a  field  to 
cover  a  circle  with  a  diameter  considerably  longer  than  the 
diagonal  of  the  plate  they  are  advertised  for,  and  sharpness 
of  definition  may  be  obtained  by  stopping  down  ;  but  there 
is  yet  another  consideration  which  ought  to  be  taken  into 
account,  and  that  is  the  difference  in  size  of  objects  repre- 
sented on  the  edges  of  the  plates,  which,  whilst  it  may  be 
(neglected  for  pictorial  purposes,  cannot  be  neglected  In  scientific 
work. 

Whilst  for  all  stereoscopic  work  with  plates  of  six  and  a  half 
'inches  in  length,  we  may  determine  on  a  separation  of  the 
tenses  of  three  inches,  for  larger  plates  the  axes  of  the  lenses 
•should  be  coincident  with  the  centres  of  the  plates. 

There  is  one  point  in  connexion  with  stereoscopic  work 
which  is  frequently  overlooked  by  young  workers,  and  that  is 
■the  distance  of  objects  which  should  be  included  in  the 
picture.  It  is  well  known  that  the  smallest  diiference  which 
can  be  detected  by  the  human  eye  is  a  minute  of  arc,  and  if 
we  draw  a  triangle  with  the  normal  separation  of  the  eyes  as 
the  base  line,  and  the  angle  at  the  apex  as  equal  to  a  minute  of 
arc,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  that  all  the  points  which  lie  beyond 
240  yards  may  be  considered  as  infinity,  as  the  eyes  will  not  be 
able  to  see  them  in  relief.  But  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
making  of  negatives,  we  shall  find  that  this  distance  is  con- 
-siderably  reduced.  If  we  assume  the  greatest  disc  of  confusion 
to  be  one  two-hundredand-fiftieth  of  an  inch,  we  shall  find 
that  with  a  lens  of  two-inch  focus,  the  depth  of  vision — for  we 
■know  no  better  term  to  employ — will  be  only  eighty  feet ;  with 
a  four-inch  focus  lens  it  wiU  be  160  feet ;  with  an  eight-inch 
focus  lens,  320  feet.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  to  choose 
■subjects  for  stereoscopic  work,  which  may  be  described  as  open 
landscapes  or  panoramas,  is  absurd,  and  even  should  these  be 
chosen,  unless  near  objects  are  included,  the  results  will  be 
■aore  or  less  on  one  plane  than  standing  in  relief.  It  may,  in 
fact,  be  taken  as  an  axiom  in  stereoscopic  work,  that  the 
•nearest  objects  should  never  be  more  than  thirty  feet  distant, 
and  far  better  results  will  be  obtained  if  this  is  reduced  by  one 
dialf  or  even  more. 


Seeswaz  in  Solution. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  one  of  the 
iLondon  photographic  societies,  a  bottle  of  benzol  was  shown  in 
which  thirty  grains  per  ounce  of  white  wax  had  been  dissolved, 
but  which  had  shortly  afterwards  crvstallised  out.  Thirty  grains  of 
pure  beeswax  are  not  sohible  in  an  ounce  of  benzol.  Indeed,  the 
-wax  is  not  entirely  soluble  in  that  menstruum,  as  a  portion  remains 
undissolved.  Why  we  allude  to  this  subject  is  that,  for  photographic 
purposes,  white  wax  should  be  avoided,  as  it  is  so  frequently 
adulterated  with  such  things  as  paraffin,  spermaceti,  ^"cc.  The  best 
yellow  wax,  particularly  if  it  can  be  procured  from  a  farm  where 
bees  are  kept,  can  generally  be  relied  upoii  for  its  purity.  That  is 
jnore  than  can  be  said  for  the  more  expensive  white  wax. 


Foiaoningr  by  Cyanide  of  FotasBlum.— An  inquest  was 
held  one  day  last  week  on  the  body  of  a  young  fellow,  an  amateur 
photographer,  who  died  from  taking  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  re- 
■markable  feature  about  the  case  was  that,  as  no  one  taw  the  poison 
taken,  it  must  have  been  swallowe  I  some  considerable  time  before 
•any  ill  effects  were  seen,  and  then  death  was  almost  immediate. 
This  the  medical  evidence  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  the 
cyanide  had  been  swallowed  in  the  lump,  and  tbut  it  might  have 
•taken  ten  minutes  or  more  to  dissolve.  This  is  the  first  time  we 
remember  the  ryanide  being  talien  in  the  solid  form ;  it  has 
always  been  swallowtd  in  the  solutio.n,  then  the  effect  has  been 
Imoit  instantaneous  in  all  instances. 


BeTeloimiratfe  of  it-rajr  Work.— The  close  interest  with 
which  this  subject  is  watched  is  seen  in  the  number  of  references 
made  in  the  science  periodicals  of  the  day.  The  photo-physiological 
aspect  is  perhaps  less  in  evidence  than  the  electrical,  which  still  is 
unillumined  by  any  definite  discovery  as  to  the  nature  of  the  rays. 
There  seems  to  be  a  remarkable  power  in  the  Riintgen  rays  of  leaving 
behind  some  evidence  of  their  previous  presence  when  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  Crookes'  tube  has  been  discontinued.  Oas  passed  through 
a  long  tube  after  being  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  rays,  poFsetses 
a  certain  electric  power  for  some  time  after  the  tube  is  extinguished, 
and  it  is  thought,  for  example,  that  evidence  of  photographic  action 
after  the  cessation  of  the  glow  has  been  brought  about  by  some 
peculiar  condition  induced  in  the  air  through  which  the  rays  have 
passed.  

Vranlum  Radiation. — We  have  on  a  previous  occasion 
referred  to  the  investigation  of  this  subject  by  some  members  of  the 
French  Academy,  and  lately,  M.  Becquerel  has  presented  to  the 
Academy  -a  further  paper.  He  finds  that  the  rays  emitted  by 
uranium  and  its  salts  have  some  properties  in  common  with  the  X 
rays ;  but  while  no  one  has  been  able  yet  to  prove  definitely  thac 
Riintgen  rays  can  be  either  reflected  or  refracted  like  light,  the 
uranium  radiations  do  suffer  reflection.  Even  when  the  uranium 
or  its  salts  (which  have  previously  been  placed  in  the  radiating 
state)  have  been  kept  in  total  darkness  for  eight  months,  the 
radiation  remains  unchanged.  Further,  gas  which  has  been  exposed 
to  this  radiation,  possesses  the  same  curious  electrical  property 
referred  to  in  the  previous  paragraph. 


Research  Fhotog-rapliy.— The  Royal  Collegeofrhysiciansof 
Edinburgh  have  spent  ten  thousand  pounds  in  building  and  equipping 
a  Research  Laboratory,  which  was  opened  last  month.  One  of  the  four 
objects  kept  in  view  in  equipping  the  premises  was  "  to  provide  a 
photographic  department  for  micro-photography,"  and  this  has 
been  done  in  a  very  complete  manner.  To  the  right^  of  the 
entrance  is  a  large,  well-lighted  apartment,  which  will  be  used  as  the 
general  office  of  the  laboratory,  and  for  the  examination  of  specimens. 
Opening  off  this  apartment  are  two  photographic  rooms,  the  outer  of 
which  contains  the  micro-photographic  apparatus,  and  an  arc  lamp  in 
a  lantern,  -while  the  inner  is  the  dark  room.  The  new  laboratory, 
like  the  old,  is  freely  open  to  those  who  desire  to  undertake  original 
investigations  in  the  medical  sciences,  on  their  giving  evidence  of 
being  able  to  undertake  such  work  with  a  prospect  of  success. 


The  late  Sclipse  Expedition. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society  at  Burlington  House,  on  Friday  last, 
Mr.  A.  A.  Common  in  the  chair,  Professor  Stone  and  Sir  (i.  Baden- 
Powell  gave  an  account  of  the  expedition  to  Novaya  Zembla  in  the 
latter's  yacht  Of  aria.  This  expedition,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
more  favoured  by  the  weather  than  was  the  one  to  Vadiii,  and  for 
which  more  elaborate  preparations  were  made,  though  it  was  not  all 
that  could  be  desired  at  the  most  critical  time.  Still,  some  very 
good  photographs  of  the  several  phenomena  were  secured.  Theso 
were,  of  course,  projected  on  the  screen  in  illustration  of  the  remark.4 
of  the  speakers,  and  excited  great  interest.  Sir  G.  Baden-Powell, 
in  his  remarks,  said  that  the  sum — 1200/. — granted  for  observing 
such  an  important  event  as  a  solar  eclipse  was  strangely  inadequate. 
So  it  would  be  if,  for  a  larger  amount,  suitable  climatic  conditions 
could  be  ensured. 

British  Art  at  the  Brussels  Szhlbltion. — A  meeting, 
presided  over  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  was  held  at  the  Mansion  Uous« 
on  Wednesday  last  week,  to  consider  the  steps  to  be  taken  to 
raise  the  uecrssary  funds  for  tecuring  a  proper  representation  of 
Biitish  art  at  the  forthcoming  International  Exhibition  at  Brussels. 
From  four  to  fire  ihousaud  pounds  were  thought  necessary.  Sir 
E.  .1.  Peynter,  President  of  the  Itnyal  .\rademy,  said  he  had  •written 
to  the  Cuiiiicelljr  of  the  Exche(|Ur-  a-ki.ig  the  Government  to  eoB- 
tribute  L'OO/.  The  opinion  was  expreised  that  if  the  Ooverumeos 
would  contribute  that  sum  no  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in 
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-aUing  the  remainder.  SSce  then  Sir  E.  J.  Poynter  has  been  in- 
formed that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  Michael  Kicks- 
Beach,  is  able  to  comply  with  his  suggestion,  and  the  I'tOOl.  will  be 
granted.  It  is  hoped  now  that  British  art  will  be  able  to  hold  its 
own  in  the  Brussels  show. 


Leonardo  da  Vlnd's  Cartoon.— Five  or  six  weeks  back 
-»ve  mentioned  that  this  famous  work,  in  the  Diploma  Gallery  at 
Burlington  House,  had  been  photographed  by  a  foreign  house.  It 
j*  this  reproduction  that  is  now  being  issued  to  its  members  by  the 
Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  at  a  guinea  and  a  half  per  copy.  It  may 
■well  be  asked  why  so  much  of  the  most  important  work  in  art  repro- 
^ductipn  for  this  country  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  Continental 
houses.  It  is  often  said  the  light  is  better  on  the  Continent  than 
here,  but  the  light  at  Burlington  House  and  the  National  Galleryjis 
t  he  same  for  a  foreigner  as  for  an  Englishman ;  so  it  is  at  Buckin  gham 
Palace  and  Windsor  Castle.  It  is  said  that  the  foreign  houses  work 
•cheaper  than  English  ones ;  that,  as  a  rule,  is  not  the  case,  as  their 
prices  are  higher.  In  the  case  of  the  cartoon,  the  price  charged  for 
the  photographing  of  it,  we  are  told,  was  higher — very  much  higher 
— than  that  quoted  on  any  English  firm's  price  list,  and  so  with  the 
prints.  In  face  of  these  facts,  the  most  important  reproduction 
■work  goes  to  foreigners.     Why  ? 


Artists  and  Railways. — Artists  evidently  don't  like  rail- 
ways, or,  at  least,  if  they  pass  their  way.  When  the  new  railway 
to  Manchester  was  first  projected,  the  artists  in  St.  John's  Wood 
were  up  in  arms  against  it ;  but  the  railway  is  being  made  all  the 
same.  Now  a  new  railway  to  Watford  is  mooted,  and  Professor 
llerkomer  is  protesting  against  its  passing  thraingh  Bushey,  where 
he  resides.  To  an  interviewer,  the  other  day,  he  modestly  (so  says 
the  interviewer)  said  that  his  presence  in  Bushey  means  10,000/.  a 
year  to  the  place.  Moreover,  that  the  railway  would  destroy  the 
rural  aspect  of  the  place,  and  prevent  young  artists  settling  there. 
That  may  be  so,  but  the  railway,  if  decided  upon,  will  come  just  the 
.same;  and,  possibly,  the  inhabitants  will  find  that  it  will  prove 
more  advantage,  from  a  business  point  of  view,  than  a  colony  of 
young  artists.  By  the  way,  Watford  and  Bushey  has  become  quite 
a  colony  of  "  process "  workers  and  photo-engravers,  and  it  is  here 
that  we  believe  Professor  Herkomer  works  the  process  he  exploited 
some  time  ago.  Increased  railway  facilities  would  surely  be  a  great 
advantage  to  them,  as  well  as  add  to  the  prosperity  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. In  this  utilitarian  age,  art  and  artists  do  not  weigh 
much  against  commercial  progress. 


Haze. — Since  the  exhibition  of  the  deservedly  medalled  p"  ■'■ure, 
Misty  Morning  on  the  Wpar,  the  production  of  haze  effects  li  "een 
courted  rather  than  shunned,  as  in  former  days;  still,  f  •  the 
majority  of  photographic  work  (portrait  or  landscape)  the  advent  of 
!\  misty  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  looked  upon  as  a  disaster.  Hence 
a  few  notes  on  the  conditions  governing  the  probability  of  its 
occurrence  will  be  useful.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Meteoro- 
logical Society,  the  Hon.  F.  A.  RoUo  Russell  read  a  paper  bearing 
on  the  subject,  from  which  we  may  gather  a  few  valuable  hints.  He 
^)»ints  out  that  haze  is  most  prevalent  when  the  wind  is  from  the 
uorth-east,  and  is  probably  due  to  excess  of  dust,  brought  about  by 
conflicting  currents.  The  causes  of  fog  are,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
same  as  the  causes  of  haze,  although  here  we  have  to  take  into 
account  radiation  nnder  differing  conditions  of  air  and  ground 
With  regard  to  the  conditions  of  visibility  of  objects,  they  are  most 
favourable  with  drjmess  of  air  near  the  ground  level,  uniformity  of 
temperature  and  moisture,  radiation  below  the  mean,  steady  and 
homogeneous  winds,  through  a  great  depth  of  the  atmosphere 
approximation  of  the  temperature  of  sea  and  land,  and  a  great 
number  of  dust  particles  less  than  the  mean. 


Avoidance  of  Vibration. — Some  time  ago  we  gave  a 
description  of  an  apparatus  which  might  possibly  be  adapted  for 
photo-micrography,  devised  by  Professor  W.  II.  Julius,  witfti  the 


object  of  suspending  apparatus  so  as  to  ensure  freedom  from  vibra- 
tion. The  form  adopted  has  now  been  improved  upon  by  him.  It 
consists,  as  described  va.  Nature,  of  three  rods  placed  parallel  to  one 
another  in  triangular  form,  and  coupled  together  at  their  extremities 
by  two  metal  hoops.  This  framework  is  suspended  by  three  metal 
wires,  the  latter  extremities  of  which  are  fixed  to  it  at  three  points 
near  their  middle  parts,  lying  in  a  plane  between  two  hoops  referred 
to  above;  a  third  hoop  is  placed  which  can  slide  lengthways  along 
the  three  rods.  It  is  on  this  that  the  instrument  to  be  free  from 
vibration  is  placed.  To  bring  the  whole  centre  of  gravity  to  a  point 
in  the  plane  of  the  three  points  of  suspension,  the  framework  is 
suspended  horizontally  temporarily  by  one  of  the  wires;  and  the 
balance  of  the  apparatus,  with  the  instrument  attached,  is  obtained 
by  varying  the  position  of  the  three  weights  placed  near  the  end  of 
the  rods  for  that  purpose.  The  adjustment  of  the  special  part  of  the 
instrument  which  must  be  freed  from  vibration  is  made  by  placing 
this  as  near  as  possible  at  the  centre  of  gravity.  To  deaden  any 
movements  of  the  whole  apparatus,  three  fan-shaped  appendages  are 
fixed  to  the  hooks  to  which  the  wires  are  attached,  and  these  are 
intended  to  be  immersed  in  paraffin. 


Chemists  Fined. — Some  amusing  evidence  was  given  at  the 
Brentford  Petty  Sessions  the  other  day,  when  two  pharmaceutical 
chemists  were  each  fined  five  pounds  and  costs  under  the  Foods  and 
Drugs  Act,  for  selling  "  arsenical  soap  "  that  contained  no  arsenic. 
Part  of  the  defence  was  that  the  soap  did  contain  arsenic,  and  the 
maker  of  it  said  that  two  and  a  half  grains  were  included  in  the 
composition  of  every  three  hundredweight  of  the  soap.  But  this 
homreopathic  proportion  could  not  be  detected  by  the  county  analyst. 
This  witness  added  that  there  was  no  honey  in  honey  soap,  no  elder 
in  elder  soap,  no  pears  in.  Pears'  soap,  or  cherries  in  cherry  tooth 
paste,  &c.  But  the  Chairman  of  the  Bench  remarked  that  when  the 
public  is  induced  to  pay  sixpence  for  an  article  worth  but  a  half- 
penny believing  it  to  contain  arsenic,  and  that  that  is  good  for  the 
complexion,  they  expect  to  get  it.  The  magistrates  decided  that  the 
soap  was  a  drug,  and  that  decision  is  to  be  appealed  against.  A  few 
years  ago,  in  the  same  district,  several  publicans  were  fined  for  selling 
sodawater  that  contained  no  soda,  or  not  in  the  Pharmacopojia  pro- 
portion, sodawater  being  ruled  a  "  drug."  However,  magistrates  in 
another  suburban  district  decided  that  sodawater,  as  sold  at  public 
houses,  was  not  a  drug,  and  that  people  who  drank  it  did  not  expect 
it  to  contain  soda,  and  would  not  drink  it  if  they  did,  and  therefore 
they  refused  to  convict.  In  the  case  of  the  "  arsenical  soap,"  it  is 
pretty  clear  that  it  can  be  vended  by  oilmen  and  grocers  so  far  as 
the  Poisons  Act  is  concerned. 


BY  THE  WAY. 

The  past  month  has  not  been  particularly  prolific  in  photographic 
matter,  which  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the  closing  of  the 
annual  exhibition,  or,  perhaps  I  should  say  exhibitions,  usually 
marks  the  commencement  of  the  dead  season  for  most  things  photo- 
graphic, except  those  immediately  connected  with  the  lantern.  StQl 
there  have  beeu  one  or  two  topics  stirring  to  keep  up  an  indirect 
interest  in  camera  work. 

But,  first  of  all,  reverting  to  the  closing  of  the  exhibitions,  the 
closing  of  the  doors  and  the  dispersion  of  the  pictures  does  not  appear 
to  have  blotted  out  all  recollection  of  the  rival  shows,  for  we  have 
been  treated  to  a  good  deal  of  what  looks  remarkably  like  "  washing 
dirty  linen  in  public."  It  is  an  astonishing  thing  that,  when  in  art 
matters  a  small  clique  detaches  itself  from  its  fellow  and  sets  up  a 
new  "  school,"  it  should  emphasise  its  superiority  by  so  much  patting 
of  itself  on  the  back  and  calling  everybody  else  names.  We  have 
seen  this  sort  of  thing  before  in  connexion  with  splits  in  and 
secessions  from  the  various  painters'  societies,  and  now  the  supporters 
of  the  Salon  appear  to  be  desirous  of  establishing  their  artistic  claims 
by  following  the  lead  of,  shall  I  say,  their  betters  ? 

It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  reopen  a  discussion  of  "  impressionism  " 
(small  "i,"  please)  "naturalistic  photography,"  or  "fuzziness," 
whichever  it  may  be  termed,  but  it  seems  pretty  evident  by  this  time 
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that  the  chief  exponents  of  the  "new  school"  are  not  all  Emersone, 
and  that  they  know  it.  Indeed,  even  the  best  of  them  succeed 
principally  by  their  selected  exhibits.  While  it  is  quite  possible  that  an 
out-of-foc»«  photog'rftph  may  be  an  artistic  picture  7>i  spite  of  its 
technical  defects,  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  a  thoroughly 
bad  one  mu.st  rise  to  artistic  heights  because  <;/ those  defects. 

I  hare  in  my  mind's  eye,  as  I  write,  an  instance  of  an  individual, 
an  amateur  photographer,  with  no  special  leaning  in  any  direction, 
who  exhibited  a  picture  and  took  a  medal.  It  was  not  his  first 
exhibit,  but  it  was  his  first  success  :  it  was  an  outdoor  figure  study, 
the  subject  a  rery  pretty  girl  naturally  and  gracefully  posed — 
naturally,  perhaps,  because  s/'Z/'-posed — and,  while  the  figure  itself 
was  fairly  or  sufficiently  sharp,  the  background,  consisting  of  shapeless 
masses  of  foliage,  was  out  of  focus  enough  to  hide  its  ugliness,  and 
to  be  nothing  more  than  "suggestive,"  whatever  that  may  mean. 
Anv  how  the  entemb/e  was  very  pleasing  and  caught  the  .ludges'  eye. 
Unfortunately  for  the  exhibitor,  the  impressionist  critics  praised  it, 
and  pointed  out  where  its  lieauties  and  its  virtues  lay.  with  the  result 
that  he  has  persevered  in  perpetrating  "  fuzzytypes  "  for  some  thre« 
or  four  years  now,  without,  however,  so  far,  getting  within  touching 
distance  of  his  second  medal. 

When  we  look  at  the  vast  number  who  have  talten  up  the  camera 
within  the  past  few  years,  since  it  became  possible  to  produce  pictures 
without  the  trouble  of  learning  the  science  of  photography,  we  need 
not  be  surprised  that  a  great  many  of  them  avowedly  look  with 
disdain  upon  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the  mechanical  part  of  the 
■work.  But  is  there  no  "  mechanical "  part  in  painting  or  in  any 
other  form  of  art  ?  Does  the  painter,  who  fails  to  master  the 
elementary  rules  of  perspective  and  d^-awing  and  the  methods  of 
laying  his  colours  on  canvas,  get  himself  hung  on  the  line  by  howling 
at  technique  y  There  was  a  time  when  the  production  of  an  artistic 
photograph,  which  was  also  technically  excellent,  was  a  far  more 
difficult  matter  than  at  present,  and^  when,  indeed,  any  specially 
artistic  quality  was  allowed  to  hide  a  multitude  of  sins  of  execution. 
Look  at  Rejlander's  productions,  and  try  and  imagine  what  he  would 
have  done  without  present-day  facilities  I  But  now  there  is  not  the 
faintest  excuse  for  "sloppy"  work,  and  technical  excellence,  both  in 
definition  and  gradation  of  tone,  should  be  as  important  an  item  in 
the  qualifications  of  a  photograph  as  of  a  painting. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  not  only  the  new  men  in  photography  who 
openly  flout  at  the  scientific  side.  Not  long  ago,  so  high  an  authority 
as  Mr.  II.  P.  Uobinson  was  mildly  sarcastic  on  the  subject  of 
formuhc.  Now  "  II.  P.  P.."  has  done  marvellously  good  work  in  the 
old  days,  when  I  presume  he  had  to  study  formuhe  ;  at  any  rate,  he 
did  what  was  the  fashion  in  those  days,  he  went  through  the  drudgery 
and  mastered  j/boto^'/rnji/ii/  before  he  attempted  art,  and  I  do  not 
recollect  ever  to  have  seen  a  production  of  his  that  was  not  at  least 
as  perfect  in  technique  as  in  other  qualities.  The  modern  man 
attempts  art,  but  gives  up  photography  as  too  difficult  a  task.  In 
times  past  even  great  painters  were  not  above  descending  to  such 
mechanical  tasks  ai  grinding  their  own  colours  and  preparing  their 
own  canvases,  and  would  do  so  again  if  such  firms  as  Winsor  & 
Newton,  Rowney,  and  others,  dropped  out  of  existence ;  but,  if  our 
plate-makers  shut  up  shop  in  a  body,  "impressionism  "and  half- modern 
photography  would  die  with  them.  Focussing  glasses  and  guides  to 
development  are  quite  as  cheap  as  plates,  and  much  more  useful  in 
turning  out  pictures. 

There  was  a  very  suggestive  leader  a  few  weeks  back  on  the  future 
of  ThAitnyraphy,  though  I  think  the  title  should  have  been  rather  the 
"  Future  of  Exhibitions,"  for  fortunately  the  future  of  photography  is 
not  dependent  on  the  question  of  focussing.  What  is  photography  'i 
Surely  picture -making,  whether  good  or  bad,  does  not  constitute  the 
beginning  and  end  of  it  •'  Jly  own  impression  is  that  the  technical 
side  is  the  real  photography,  wliile  mere  picture-making  is  but  a  side 
show.  We  should  not  be  satisfied  at  an  electric  exhibition  to  find  it 
confined  to,  say,  telegraphy.  At  the  same  time  a  purely  technical 
exhibition  would  appeal  only  to  a  compiratively  small  section  of 
even  plntographers  theni«elve?,  and  to  the  general  public  no;  at  all, 


and,  I  fear,  a  separate  exhibition  devoted  only  to  thn  purely  Rcientific 
and  mechanical  sides,  even  though  modern  printing  processes  were' 
thrown  in,  would  prove  as  serious  a  "  frost  "  u  the  unfortunate  show 
at  the  Imperial  Institute  last  year.  Then,  again,  to  have  a  fairly 
representative  show  of  modern  technical  procewes  and  apparatus 
would  reijuire  far  more  room  than  has  hitherto  been  at  the  disposal 
of  the  parent  society,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  the  additional 
attraction  would  be  great  enough  to  repay  the  extra  expense  involved , 
so  that,  all  things  considered,  the  combined  show  would  appear  to  be 
the  preferable  plan. 

There  is  no  reason  why  such  a  mixed  exhibition,  even  on  a  small 
scale,  should  not  be  extremely  interesting,  but  it  would  have  to  b<» 
on  entirely  different  lines  to  former  years.  The  apparatus  depart- 
ment at  Pall  Mall  has  always  been  a  farce  and  a  disgrace.  Any  one 
can  .show  anything,  and  the  specimens  of  incomprehensible  rubbish 
that  sometimes  find  their  way  on  to  the  table  would  be  hard  to  beat 
at  any  other  exhibition  I  ever  saw.  If  only  really  novelties  wtr-> 
admitted,  and  these  subjected  to  a  rigorous  examination  befor- 
acceptance,  a  good  deal  of  useful  matter  might  be  gut  into  the  smnll 
space,  and  let  the  same  system  of  weeding  out  be  applied  to  thi 
pictures.  Then  each  exhibition  might  make  a  speciality  of  somn 
particular  branch  or  department  of  scientific  photography,  ortho- 
chromatics,  colour  photography,  half-tone  process,  photogravure,  iVc, 
including  processes,  appliances,  and  materials,  and,  if  necessary, 
demonstrations.  These  need  not  interfere  with  the  general  or 
"artistic"  public,  while  they  would  prove  sufficiently  attractive  to 
a  large  section  of  technical  workers,  who  would  not  trouble  to  go  to 
see  the  pictures  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  a  perhaps  not  insignificant 
number  of  those  whose  interest  in  photography  extends  beyond  the 
capture  of  medals. 

One  of  the  disputed  questions  of  the  day  seems  to  be  the  safety  or 
otherwise  of  acetylene.  Either  side  can  be  taken  according  to  the 
point  of  view  of  the  observer.  Thus  let  us  take  it  that  it  is  safe — 
"  as  safe  as  ordinary  gas,"  as  one  writer  sajs.  So  in  the  abstract  it 
is,  when  all  is  right  and  you  know  perfectly  well  what  you  are 
doing.  But  it  has  to  he  borne  in  mind  that  acetylene  gas  is  "  made 
on  the  premises,"  while  ordinary  gas  is  manufactured  by  experts  in 
properly  constructed  works,  and  "  laid  on "  or  supplied  in  a  com- 
paratively harmless  form  to  the  consumer.  What  would  be  the 
probable  state  of  affairs  if  ordinary  gas  were  made  in  the  kitcheu 
fireplace  and  carried  about  the  houae  in  a  portable  gasometer? 
Oxygen,  again,  is  perfectly  safe  . under  proper  conditions,  yet  how 
many  fatal  accidents  have  occurred  iu  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
that  gas. 

As  I  say,  acetylene  may  be  perfectly  safe  and  harmless  under 
proper  conditions,  and  when  the  generating  apparatus  is  thoroughly 
understood  and  in  perfect  order.  But  no  earthly  power  can  guarantee 
that  the  apparatus  will  always  keep  iu  order,  any  more  than  that  an 
oxygen  retort  or  a  gas  cylinder  will  not  sometimes  explode  with 
disastrous  results.  It  is  not  the  acetylene  alone  that  is  dangerous ; 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  calcium  carbide  is  most  to  be  feared,  and  if 
any  hitch  occur  in  the  working  of  the  generator,  and  the  gas  goes  on 
accumulating  under  constantly  increasing  pressure,  what  is  one  to 
do  but  wait  the  inevitable ^  It  is  all  very  well  to  say,  as  Mr.  John 
Watson  does,  "  Do  not  experiment  yourselves,  follow  out  the  simpl-i 
instructions  given  for  your  benefit."  Simple  instructions  cinnot 
prevent  accidents,  and  the  sf  quence  of  the  same  sentence  seems  to 
point  very  distinctly  in  the  direction  of  danger,  for  it  teems  these 
"  instructions  "  have  been  arrived  at:  "  the  cost  of  the  brave  men  wlni 
have  risked  and  sacrificed  their  lives  for  the  benefit  of  science." 
Doesn't  it  seem  just  possible  that,  if  experienced  men  come  to  grief 
occasionally,  outsiders  may  stand  a  chance  of  doing  the  tame  'i 

I  was  rather  interested  in  an  article  on  Cycling  and  Photogrophij, 
but  1  cannot  quite  understand  some  of  the  conc'usions.of  ih-i  writpf. 
I  fully  agree  with  him  that  the  "three-wheeler"  is  out-and-out  the 
best  machine,  both  for  convenience,  safety,  and  comfort,  for  th"* 
travelling  photographer,  but  why  he  places  the  safe'y  bicvc'e  last  I 
utterly  fail  to  see.  True,  he  says  if  any  of  the  weight  is  hung  o  i 
the  machine,  it  will  affect  the  steering;  but  why  not  carry  it,  ■  xc-pj 
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the  stand,  on  the  baek  ?  He  places  the  "  ordinary  "  bicycle  next  to 
the  tricycle;  now,  an  old  friend  of  mine  over  twenty  years  ago 
thought  very  little  of  mounting  his  ^G-inch  "  spider  '  with  his  whole- 
plate  "  kit "  on  back,  knapsack  fashion,  and  stand  strapped  to  the 
handle  bar,  and  doing  a  day's  spin  out  and  home  of  sixty  or  seventy, 
and  on  one  occasion  eighty-four,  miles.  Now,  if  that  were  possible 
on  a  56-inch  wheel,  how  much  easier  it  must  be  on  a  23  or  30-inch 
"  safety."  I  am  acquainted  with  more  than  one  cyclist-photographer 
who  utilises  the  "  safety "  in  this  manner — camera  and  plates  on 
back,  and  stand  on  handle  or  backbone,  whichever  may  be  most 
convenient ;  or,  with  a  fourfold  stand,  it  also  can  go  on  the  back. 
But  personally  I  am  getting  old  enough  to  yearn  for  something  safer 
even  than  the  "  safety,"  and  so  prefer  the  three-wheeler. 

DOGBBRBY. 


PHOTOGEAPHEES'  COPYEIGHTS. 

There  are  two  letters  replying  to  my  article  on  this  topic.  I  will  deal 
■with  the  "Grateful  Member"  first.  He  says  I  have  "unmercifully 
tlated"  the  Photographers'  Copyright  Union,  and  suggests  that  I  have 
"hurled  cheap  contumely"  on  them.  Save  us  from  our  friends!  I 
have  simply  given  a  brief  abstract  of  the  facts  of  my  connexion  with  the 
Union  touching  a  recent  incident,  as  they  declined  to  permit  the  corre- 
spondence itself  to  be  published.  "Grateful  Member  "  clearly  shows  by 
these  descriptive  words  how  he  thinks  the  facts  tell  against  the  Union, 
for  I  made  no  comments.  He  asks,  further,  whether  I  would  have 
received  these  scores  of  fees,  &c.,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Union.  I  did 
receive  many  of  such  fees  and  annuities  before  ever  the  Union  took  a 
case  into  court.  The  Secretary  to  the  Union  furnishes  a  still  better 
reply.  Writing  of  the  Autotype  Company,  who  received  exemplary 
damages  for  a  piracy  in  a  few  days  after  legal  application  to  the  pirate, 
without  any  assistance  from  the  Union,  he  says  the  Autotype  Company 
"  carried  their  case  through  before  the  Union  was  thoroughly  organized." 
In  the  recent  case  of  a  barefaced  piracy  of  a  very  valuable  copyright 
picture  belonging  to  me,  the  Union  obtained  the  ridiculous  compensation 
of  ten  guineas  and  costs  "  after  considerable  diificulty." 

I  will  now  deal  with  the  Secretary's  eommunication.  I  accept  his 
correction  about  the  Whitlock  case,  which  I  only  gave  on  hearsay,  as  I 
stated  ;  the  Union  will  no  doubt  be  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
preventing  my  informant  having  any  excuse  for  repeating  the  tale.  I  he 
"  seventy  five  per  cent."  I  wrote  was  a  clerical  error  for  eighty,  but  in 
favour  of  the  Union.  Under  the  excuse  of  privacy,  he  declines  to  reply  to 
various  very  pertinent  queries  I  put.  Readers  will  no  doubt  draw  their  own 
conclusions.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  not  I  who  suggested 
that  the  Union  existed  for  the  benefit  of  a  London  clique.  The  President 
mentioned  the  rumour.  "Qui s'excuse s'acouse,"  the  French  say.  Speak- 
ing for  the  Union,  the  Secretary  quotes  a  letter  written  in  1894,  giving 
prices  to  the  Christian  Herald  for  a  special  set  of  portraits  {that  had 
already  been  published  elsewhere),  inferentially  suggesting  that  such  terms 
must  necessarily  hold  good  for  all  future  Copyrights  of  any  subject. 
This  is  a  fair  example  of  the  way  the  provincial  photographer's  interests 
are  looked  after  by  the  Union.  I  content  myself  again  with  drawing 
attention  to  their  methods.    Comment  would  be  superfluous. 

I  now  come  to  a  very  grave  matter,  in  which  the  honour  of  the  Union 
is  compromised  by  their  officials.     The  Secretary  writes  as  follows  :— 

"Mr.  Webster  had,  in  his  letter  to  the  Christian  Herald,  dated 
November  10,  1894,  given  himself  completely  away  by  stating,  '  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  permit  the  use  of  any  of  my  copyright  photographs  for  the 
following  fees  ....  one  guinea  and  two  guineas.'  " 

This  statement  of  the  Secretary  is  inaccurate.  I  append  an  exact  copy 
of  a  transcript,  in  his  own  handwriting,  of  my  letter  to  the  Christian 

Hei-ald  (omitting  names),  the  letter  being  a  reply  to  one  of  theirs : 

"  Studio,  33,  Bridge-street-row,  Chester, 
"  November  10,  1894. 
"  The  Manager  of  the  Christian  Herald. 

"Dear  Sib,  — In  reply  to  your  letter,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  permit 
tl.e  ute  of  any  cf  my  copyright  photographs  lor  the  following  fees,  viz. : 

—Cabinets  :  Lady ,  one  gumea ;  H.8.H.  Prince ,  one  guinea  ; 

both  together,  one  and  a  half  guineas.    Panels :  Lady ,  two  guineas ; 

Prince ,  two  guineas.    For  one  issue  of  your  periodical  my  name  to 

appear  under  the  picture  as  photographer  and  owner  of  the  copyright 
'•yours  faithfully, 

"(Signed.)    G.  Waimocoh  Websieb. 
"Per  L.  Cuzner,  Secrefofi/."  ] 


It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no  italicising  of  the  word  "any,"  a& 
Mr.  Gower  makes  it ;  and  further,  that  my  letter  quoted  prices  for  live 
distinctly  specified  pictures,  and  not,  as  Mr.  Gower  puts  it,  for  "any'* 
pictures.  G.  Watmouoh  Webster,  F.C.S.,  F.E.P.S. 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE  PORTEAITIST. 

It  seems  probable  that  in  the  immediate  future,  the  photographic  worlA 
will  be  involved  in  a  controversy  similar  in  character  to  that  which 
divides  certain  politicians — the  members  in  one  division  being  known  to 
their  opponents  as  "Little  Englanders."  The  controversy  is  already  i& 
the  air,  recent  events  tending  to  precipitate  it  in  a  definite  form.  The 
issue,  put  plainly,  resolves  itself  into  two  possible  courses  ;  on  the  one: 
hand,  shall  photography  be  defined  by  this  or  that  limited  acceptance  of 
the  word?  or  shall  it  be  broadly  interpreted  to  include  the  whole  body  of 
persons  in  any  way  connected  with  photographic  processes  ?  In  short,, 
are  photographers  to  adopt  a  policy  of  contraetion  or  expansion  ? 

This  is  not  altogether  a  modern  dispute,  though  it  has  recently  entered 
upon  a  fresh  phase  through  the  introduction  of  new  elements.  In  the  past 
the  conflict  was  between  science  and  art.  To  many  photographers,  science 
should  only  be  introduced  into  photography  to  perfect  and  extend  its 
methods  the  better  to  produce  artistic  work  ;  to  the  men  of  science,  art. 
photography  has  been  merely  the  appropriation  to  commercial  ends  of 
what  should  be  rightly  a  branch  of  pure  science.  For  many  jears  the. 
art  photographer — who  in  practice  means  the  portraitist — has  held  the 
field,  being  both  in  number  and  iniluence  the  predominant  power.  Thus 
the  ethics  and  ideals  of  the  portraitist  have  generally  prevailed,  these 
being  modelled  upon  the  customs  and  traditions  of  modern  and  bygone 
schools  of  art.  The  photographer  was  to  be  primarily  an  artist,  produc- 
ing works  of  art,  having  for  his  guides  and  masters  men  of  the  stamp  of 
Eejlander,  Adam  Salomon,  and  H.  P.  Eobinson ;  persons  who  did  not. 
work  in  this  spirit,  and  with  the  same  high  ideals  before  them  as  these 
masters  held  in  their  day,  had  no  claim  to  the  name  of  photographer. 
The  only  photography  was  the  pictorial  photography. 

But  whilst  the  majority  of  photographers  have  been  holding  these 
opinions,  and  reducing  them  to  practice  according  to  individual  ability, 
events  have  been  rapidly  progressing  around  them,  they,  meanwhile,  re- 
maining intellectually  at  a  standstill.  The  portraitist,  clinging  to  his 
artistic  ideal,  has  been  left  stranded,  and  out  of  touch  with  the  more 
recent  advances  of  commercial  photography.  Ten  years  ago  the  artistic 
view  of  photography  was  the  prevalent  one,  being  applicable  to  the  then 
existing  body  of  photographers  ;  since  then  an  entirely  new  class  of  man. 
has  arisen,  to  whom  the  former  ideals  and  artistic  aspirations  are  unintel- 
ligible, because  having  no  direct  application  to  his  work.  This  class  the 
portraitist  ignores,  keeping  strictly  apart  from  its  ways  of  business,  and 
scarcely  recognising  its  photographic  character.  The  older  societies  and 
institutions  take  little  notice  of  the  dry-plate  maker,  the  trade  printer,  the, 
bromide  enlarger,  the  lanternist,  the  view  pubUsher,  the  provider  of  photo- 
graphs for  advertisements,  Christmas  cards,  &c.,  the  process  operator,  the 
process-block  maker,  the  manufacturers  of  photographic  materials,  the  more 
recent  additions — the  X-ray  operator,  the  kinetographist,  the  three-colour- 
process  workers,  and  many  others  in  minor  branches  of  photographic 
work.  The  ideals  of  the  portraitist  cannot  be  applied  to  workers  of  this 
description,  yet  this  class  is  rapidly  growing,  and  perhaps  even  now- 
equals  in  wealth,  and  will  certainly  soon  outnumber,  the  artistic  photo- 
graphers. They  will  not  be  much  longer  pushed  aside  and  ignored  ;  but 
if  the  art  ideals  are  to  prevail,  they  must  be  classed  as  rude  mechanics 
along  with  Abney,  Bothamley,  Priagle,  and  Co.,  as  having  no  valid  claim, 
to  the  title  of  photographers.  Should  such  an  attitude  of  antagonism  be 
persisted  in,  we  shall  have  the  spectacle  of  a  comparatively  small  body 
of  men  taking  up  a  position  of  lofty  isolation,  and  alienating  the  more- 
powerful  and  wealthier  section  of  their  own  industry. 

In  place,  therefore,  of  the  old  opposition  between  science  and  art,  we 
have  now  this  large  and  growing  commercial  class  to  consider.  Mean- 
while, the  ascendency  of  the  portraitist  is  also  threatened  by  the  in- 
creasing apphcations  of  photography  to  his  old  enemy  science.  Scientific 
men  are  using  photography  more  than  of  old.  It  has  almost  displaced 
eye  observations  in  astronomical  observatories,  hardly  a  science  can  be 
named  to  which  it  has  not  been  applied,  and-  it  crops  up  in  such  unex> 
pected  places  as  the  engineer's  shop  for  gauging  the  dimensions  of  screw 
threads.  The  total  commercial  value  of  the  scientific  trade  must  now  be 
considerable,  large  numbers  of  photographic  workers  gaining  a  livelihood 
in  supplying  the  demand.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  recognised  that 
commercial  and  scientific  photography  will  continue  to  advance  by 
reason  of  new  applications  and  discoveries,  whereas  portraiture  has 
reached  its  maximum,  and  cannot  now  extend  only  in  so  far  as  wealth 
and  population  increase.  With  scientific  and  commercial  photography, , 
none  can  tell  to  what  importance  they  may  eventually  reach,  and  it 
would  be  well  not  to  undervalue  their  possibilities. 

Besides  these  external  causes  which  threaten  the  supremacy  of  portrait 
photography,  there  is  an  internal  disruption,  which  seems  destined  to 
separate  the  portrait  and  landscape  photographer,  who,  until  recently, 
were  regarded  as  one.  Dr.  Emerson  showed  what  artistic  work  could  be 
done  in  nature  photography,  pure  and  simple.  His  followers,  upholding 
an  even  mire  transcendental  view  of  nature  photography,  have  created  a.. 
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school  o(  landscapn  photofinraphers  more  ambitious,  more  onUured,  thoagh 
less  confident  of  their  powers,  tl)an  the  older  workers.  The  portraitist 
called  himself  an  artint,  and  rlaimed  to  be  a  photographer;  the  npw 
man  calls  himself  a  photographer,  and  claims  to  bo  an  artist.  Not 
that  he  would  identify  himself  with  the  scientific  or  commercial  worker, 
but  with  the  aim  nf  lifting  phnlogriipliy  to  ait  Instead  of  brinKiuK  art 
down  to  photography.  The  outcome  of  the  activities  of  this  new  school 
has  been  to  limit  the  spbern  of  the  portraitist,  for  it  has  raised  in  some 
degree  the  stand  ird  of  quality  of  photographic  views,  A  view  roust  now 
have  a  pictorial  beauty;  more  attention  is  required  in  its  production, 
and  considerable  ability  must  be  displayed  if  it  is  to  be  a  maiketable 
commodity 

In  every  direction  we  see  growth,  it  being  evident  that  in  the  near 
future,  portraiture  will  no  longer  be  the  leading  interest  in  photogiaphy. 
In  absolute  amount  of  work  rtquired  there  will,  of  c  ■nrse,  bo  no  dtcline, 
the  change  being  merely  one  of  relative  importance.  It  is  hardly 
possible,  at  this  late  date,  for  portraiture  to  die  out.  In  the  future  it 
will,  therefore,  he  unreasonable  to  confine  the  meaning  of  photography 
to  its  artistic  aspect,  and  to  call  its  exponents  representative.  The  only 
alternative  is  that  the  ait  photographer  retnrn  to  the  older  position,  and 
designate  himself  an  artist  without  the  photographer.  Some  such  dis- 
tinctive title  will  have  to  be  adopted  by  those  who  aihere  to  the  strictly 
artistic  side  of  photograT'hy,  if  they  have  any  fear  of  lowering  their  art 
status  by  association  with  the  commercial  reproducers  and  scientific 
workers.  They  might  alsn  follow  the  custom  of  painters  in  using  the 
desciiptive  names,  "artist  in  oils,"  "  artist  in  water  colours,"  black-and- 
white  "  artists  ;  '  in  agreement  with  such  nomenclature  wo  should  have 
the  terms  "  artist  in  platinum,"  "  artist  in  carbon,"  *o.  In  the  evfnt  of 
such  departure,  the  name  photographer  wonld  remain  with  the  larger 
and  more  wealthy  body  about  whose  right  to  be  called  artists  no  quarrel 
would  arise.  Such  a  separation  is,  however,  not  desirable,  the  well-being 
of  photography  would  be  more  certainly  assured  by  a  strong  combination 
of  all  sections  for  educational  and  trade  purposes. 

The  inclination  to  regard  photography  from  a  single  point  of  view  was 
evident  at  the  last  Pall  Mall  Exhibition,  as  this  Joi;rnal  has  already 
pointed  out.  An  exhibition  is  in  no  way  representative  of  an  industry 
whilst  it  overlooks  the  more  progressive  sections  ;  an  exhibitiin  being 
simply  a  means  of  marking  progress.  If  the  photoirapbic  profession  is 
to  prosper  in  the  future,  its  commercial  interests  must  be  studied  in  tlie 
present,  and  likewife  the  interests  of  those  workers  who  are  (xtending  its 
scope,  and  putting  capital  into  the  newer  departments. 

The  policy  of  limitation  has  done  some  harm  in  the  p»st,  phot  graphers 
having  clung  tro  long  to  the  belief  that  artiftie  portraiture  in  the  only 
legitimate  and  protitahle  application  of  photography.  How  far  this 
opinion  has  ftood  in  the  way  of  the  commercial  prospeiil,v  of  photo- 
(irapherh  as  a  body  I  thall  not  pause  to  inquire;  one  thing,  however,  is 
certain,  the  artistic  ideal  has  not  prevented  the  growth  of  a  purely 
utilitarian  photography.  Had  a  mote  liberal  view  been  taken  of  the  pro- 
fession in  the  past,  we  might  now  see  the  photographer  engaging  the 
process  worker  instead  of  the  process  worker  engaging  the  photographic 
operator.  Process  work  would  then  have  been  rightly  regarded  as  a 
branch  of  photography,  and  not,  as  now.  a  branch  of  priniing.  The 
evolution  ot  the  process  worker  is  not  yet  complete  ;  with  the  chenpening 
of  production  there  will  be  every  inducement  for  him  to  supply  ink 
portraits  of  large  size  to  private  individuals,  and  thus  enter  into  direct 
competition  with  photographers.  This  would  mean  a  loss  not  easily 
recovered. 

From  whatever  side  the  question  is  looked  at,  it  appears  that  the  por- 
traitist can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  mler  of  the  photographic  world ;  it 
only  remains  for  him  to  decide  whether  he  shall  throw  in  his  lot  with  the 
numerous  other  workers,  or  form  a  small  clique  having  artistic  aims  and 
no  pronounced  commercial  policy.  To  me  it  seems  certain  that  in  future 
photographic  processes  will  come  into  use  for  the  greater  part  of  black- 
and-white  illustration,  and  that  three-colour  photographic  work  will 
supplant  much  of  the  cheap  colour  work  which  is  now  done.  Direct  nega- 
tives will  also  be  much  in  demand,  this  of  necessity  meaning  the  want 
of  men  who  can  produce  artistic  work  with  the  camera.  In  such  work 
the  very  best  of  artistic  photographers  will  find  employment,  and  so 
identify  their  interests  with  the  most  prosperous  section  of  photography. 
Even  now  tome  of  the  leading  portraitists  are  extending  bnsinf  ss  in  this 
dirfction,  producing  art  studies  and  composition  pictures  fit  for 
mechanical  reproduction.  By  turning  his  attention  to  similar  work, 
the  portraitist  might  extend  his  business,  and  come  within  the  scope  of 
prcgrcssive  photography.  If  this  is  not  done,  a  class  is  sure  to  arise  who 
will  make  a  speciality  of  tbe  work  and  render  competition  hopeless. 

Those  who  reject  these  minor  branches,  and  hope  to  depend  solely  on 
portraiture,  will  be  compelled  by  circumstances  to  form  themselves  into 
a  strong  combination  to  prevent  the  overcrowding  and  severe  competition 
which  otherwise  they  must  encoimter.  John  A  BAsciLU 


A   DBUGGIST'S   DILEMMA. 
While  every  one  recognises  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
public  that  there  should  be  some  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  poi,sons,  there 
are  many  who  consider  that  the  pn-sent  state  of  the  law  of  the  subject  is 
uneatisfaclory.     Under  the  present  law,  a  class  is  given  the  monopoly  of 


■ellhiR  certain  sehednled  polsoni,  and  even  in  (heir  eaM  there  are 
formalities  to  he  gone  throogh,  otherwUo  the  i.le  beoomee  a  punlihable 
o(T<  nee. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Society  is  at  preient  entrusted  with  (ha  power  of 
putting  the  law  in  motion  against  offender*,  an-l  it  haa  been  imputed  (o 
them  that  they  have  exercised  their  power,  not  with  (be  oommon  lenie 
that  should  be  exercised  with  regard  to  all  lawg,  bat  aometimei  rather  ii 
an  instrument  of  persecntion ;  not  as  a  (roB(  (o  a acure  the  people  againat 
harm,  but  as  the  defence  of  a  monopoly. 

It  has  been  contended  tba(  the  Pharmacentical  Society  ia  boand  (o 
piotecute  in  every  case  of  infringement  of  the  Poiaone  Act,  and  thej 
cannot  be  charged  with  remi"sne-<B  when  any  unregiatered  seller  ia  con- 
cerned, even  though  the  poisonous  matenal  be  in  ao  amail  a  quantity  and 
in  so  diluted  a  state  as  to  cease  practically  to  be  poisonous.  D»  minimit 
non  curet  lex  seems  to  be  a  maxim  unknown  to  the  Society,  and  if  an  un- 
fortunate complexion  specialist  must  be  prosecuted  for  selling  a  lotion  con- 
taining an  almost  inappreciable  quantity  of  bichloride  of  mercurv.  what 
ought  to  be  done  to  a  registered  chemist  for  a  similar  offence?  What  ia 
sauce  for  the  goo"e  is  sauce  for  the  gander. 

In  connexion  with  the  disonesion  of  the  administration  of  the  Poisons 
Act  which  has  recently  taken  place  in  The  PairtsH  JnuaNAr,  or  Photo- 
oiuPHT,  the  following  report,  which  is  taken  from  the  Weekly  Sun  of  the 
13th  inst.,  will  be  interesting. 

"ARSENICAIi  SOAP. 

"  A  PKCIILtAR  PbOSBCDTION  AND  AH  InGKHIOCS  DIFIHCI. 

•'  At  the  Brentford  Polioe  Court  yesterday,  before  Mr.  O.  G.  Mackintosh  (in 
the  chair)  ami  otlii-r  ruHgistrates,  a  rcraariia'-le  charge  under  the  Kood  arid 
Drugs  Act  (■aiuc  on  for  hearing.  Tlie  defendant,  Mr.  George  Turner,  a 
ihenii.1t,  of  High-roH,  Chiawick,  was  .suninioiied  (or  selling  a  quantity  of 
'  rtrseiiical '  .so.ip,  '  which  was  not  of  the  nature  and  quality  dcmandeiU'  Mr. 
Tyler,  lu-^ipector  uii<ler  the  Act,  for  the  Midillesex  County  Council,  prosecuted, 
and  Mr.  Arthur  H\itton,  tarri.s'er,  representfd  the  defendant.  Mr.  Tyler 
sttto.1  that  a  tablet  of  '  arsenical '  soap  wa.s  purchased  at  the  defendant «  shop, 
whlc-h,  on  being  analysed  w"s  louiid  to  contain  an  insignificant  amount  of 
arsenic.  It  was  estimated  that  a  p  iiud  of  the  -soap  would  only  couUiu  the 
one-hundredth  part  of  a  grain  of  arsenic.  (Laughter)  This  amount,  the 
analyst  cocsiilered,  was  of  no  practical  value. 

"  Mr.  Button  raised  a  technical  objection  to  the  summons  on  the  grounds 
that  the  wrapper  which  contained  the  .so.->p  stated  that  the  amount  of  arsenic 
used  was  'small  and  was  perfectly  harmless.'  The  deliiiitiou  of  the  word 
'arsenical'  in  all  the  standard  dictionaries  meant  the  intro<luction  of  a-seuic 
in  any  <|uaiitity  into  the  composition  of  an  article.     (Laughter.) 

■'  Mr.  Tyler  st^t'd  that  an  expert  had  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  to  be  of 
»uv  service  to  the  public,  arsenic  to  the  auiount  of  one  and  a  half  grains  to  the 
piinnd  should  be  introduced. 

"The  Chairman:  But  the  Briti-h  Phanuaccepla  has  not  laid  down  a 
standard. 

"  Mr.  Mutton  contended  that  as  arsenic  Jiad  been  introduced  into  the  com- 
posi-tion  of  the  soap,  in  however  small  a  quantity,  the  charge  must  fail. 

"  The  Chairman  expre.sted  his  concurrence  with  this  contention,  and  the 
summons  was  dismissed." 

Most  chemists  sell  arsenical  soap  for  the  complexion,  and  even  adver- 
tise it.  It  ia  to  be  obtained  as  easily  as  "old  brown  Windsor."  It  seema 
evident  from  the  context  that,  in  this  case,  the  necessary  ceremoaiea  for 
the  Sale  of  a  scheduled  poison  were  not  p-^rformed,  and,  if  so.  tbe  Phar- 
maceutical Society  is  bound  to  exercise  its  powers.  It  is  not  likely  to  do 
so,  of  course,  against  a  member  of  its  own  Trade  Union,  but  if  the 
defendant  in  the  case  had  been  a  groc»r  he  would  have  stood  a  good 
chince  of  being  brought  (<>  book  for  his  heinous  crime. 

Between  inspectors  under  (he  Food  and  Drugs  Ao(  and  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical Society,  sellers  of  arsenical  soap  ought  to  have  a  merry  time  of  it. 

J.  W.  Simpson. 
• 

THE  DEMENY  CHKONOPHOTOGRAFH  FOB  MOVING 
PBOJECTIONS. 
L.  Ganmost  &  Co.,  57,  Roe  Snint-Boob,  Paris. 
MoNB.  L.  Gaomont  last  week  demonstrated  the  Deroeny  apparatus  for 
tnking  and  projecting  "animated"  photographs.     We  were  enabled  to 
examine  some    of    the  negatives,   and  prints  and  transparencies    from 
tliem,  that  had  been  made  in  the  camera.     The  pictures  were  heautifnlly 
defined,  well  exposed,  and  without  flaws,  and  were  the  best  we  have 
hitherto  seen— thus  attesting  both  the  good  qualities  of   the  Demeoy 
camera  and  the  film  that  «a8  used  in  it. 

The  Demeny  instrument  takes  and  projects  pictures,  each  ot  which 
pives  an  image  having  an  area  four  times  greater  than  animatograpbic 
pictures  of  the  usual  tize.  With  regard  to  the  appearance  of  the  pro- 
jected imaces  on  the  screen,  which  were  shown  by  means  of  the  electric 
arc,  they  struck  us  as  being  (he  best,  photographically  and  mechanically, 
that  we  have  seen,  making  allowance  for  the  fact  that  the  demonstration 
took  place  in  a  comparatively  small  room.  Shown  on  the  stage  of  a 
theatre  or  in  a  large  hall,  we  should  imagine  that  there  would  be  litde  or 
no  perceptible  movement. 

It  is  a  feature  of  the  Demeny  chronophotographio  apparatus,  that  tbe 

camera  is  wfll  adapted  to  form  part  of  the  projection  sya(em — the  one 

'  instrument  does  fur  both  purposes.    Tlie  illustration  shows  the  band  of 

;  positives  in  process  of  being  wound  off,  and  the  principle  of  the  instru- 

;  roeut  wiU  doubtless  be   grasped  bjr  means  of  the  following  brief  de'crip- 
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tion  of  the  essentitl  moTements,  underBtandiog  that  the  film  works  in 
the  direction  shown  by  the  arrows : — 

The  bobbin  npon  which  the  pellicular  band  has  been  previously  rolled 
by  the  aid  of  a  winder  is  placed  upon  a  fixed  axis,  and  a  friction-roller 


drawer  composed  of  a  cylinder  covered  with  an  indiarubber  casing  and 
driven  by  a  gearing  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  apparatus,  unrolls  a 
given  quantity  of  the  pellioular  band.  This  portion  of  the  band  engages 
Itself  between  a  guide  and  a  friction  roller  along  a  passage,  lined  wiih 
velvet,  in  which  is  found  a  rubbsr  frame  placed  opposite  the  window,  and 
presenting  an  identical  aperture  to  that  forming  the  opening  of  this 
window. 

This  rubber  frame,  lined  with  velvet,  is  movable  round  a  joint  adapted 
to  one  of  its  sides,  and  when  the  film  has  passed,  the  frame  ia  applied 
upon  it,  and  it  keeps  it  in  gentle  and  continuous  pressure  by  clasping  in 
the  spring  wedge. 

After  having  passed  under  the  frame,  the  film  engages  itself  under 
a  friction  roller,  then  also  under  a  cam,  then  it  is  passed  upu7i  ihe  denied 
cylinder,  wherefrom  it  finally  rolls  itself  upon  the  receptor  bobbm 
previously  placed  upon  the  drawing  axis. 

It  is  claimed  for  ttie  Demeny  apparatus  that  it  does  not  destroy  or  tear 
the  films,  and  the  examples  shown  bore  out  the  claim.  The  mechanical 
movements  appeared  to  us  to  be  carefully  devised  and  perfected,  and,  so 
far  as  we  can  judge,  the  Demeny  apparatus  is  simple  and  eeriain  in  use, 
practicable,  and  effective.  Certainly  the  results  it  has  produced  tell  very 
largely  in  its  favour. 


THE  BRISTOL  EXHIBITION. 


The  International  Photographic  Exhibition,  organized  by  the  Bristol 
and  West  of  England  Photographic  As^scialion,  was  opened  on  Monday 
last  at  the  galleries  of,  the  Fine  Arts  Acalemy,  Clifton.  It  is  to  remain 
open  until  January  23.  There  are  between  eight  hundred  and  nine 
hundred  exhibits,  many  of  them  coming  from  abroad,  so  that  the  inter- 
national character  of  the  Exhibition  is  unquestioned.  The  energy  of  the 
Bristol  Executive  has  been  well  responded  to,  and  the  result  is  that  in 
the  handsome  galleries  of  the  Fine  Arts  Academy  a  fine  collection  of 
works  has  been  got  together.  It  is  not,  however,  representative  of  all 
phases  of  photographic  art,  inasmuch  as  tlie  "  SUon  "  element  is  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence,  although  possibly  this  is  no  loss  to  the  Bristol 
Exhibition. 

The  Awards. 

Twenty-eight  medals  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of   the  Judges 

Messrs.  Blanchard,  Payne  Jennings,  B.  Alfieri,  R.  Smith,  and  Hood 
Daniel — who  in  their  report  remarked :  "The  Judges  consider  that  the 
exhibits,  taken  as  a  whole,  fully  sustain  the  artistic  advance  in  photo- 
graphy, and  in  some  cases  they  have  felt  compelled  to  award  extra 
medals  on  account  of  the  high  standard  of  excellence  of  the  work 
shown."  As  to  the  Champion  Class,  the  Judges  said:  "In  respect  to 
this  class  the  Judges  feel  that,  notwithstanding  the  strong  desire  of  the 
Association  to  award  the  medal,  they  could  not  select  an  exhibit  that 
was,  in  their  estimation,  sufiicieutly  in  advance  of  its  competitors  to 
warrant  them  in  making  this  high  award." 

Class  1.,  Landscape  or  Seascape,  half-plate  or  larger. — No.  K,  silver 
medal.  An  Old  Hulk,  Charles  Job  ;  No.  51,  silver.  The  Crest  of  the  HiU, 
C.  F.  Tuston  ;  No.  78,  bronze.  Evening  on  Larjo  Maijgiore,  M.  T.  Tylor ; 
No.  22,  bronze,  An  Esiex  llometead,  J.  H.  Gear. 


Class  II.,  Marine. — No.  475,  silver  medal.  The  Harbour,  W.  Norgrove  ; 
No.  476,  silver,  Twixt  Day  and  Night,  J.  H.  Gear;  NCw  460,  bronze, 
Twilight  Grey,  W.  C.  Hemmons ;  No.  480,  bronze,  Whitby,  J.  Gunston  ; 
No.  469,  extra  bronze,  Seaside  Snaps,  A.  Lewis. 

Class  III.,  Landscape,  a  x  4  or  under. — No.  233,  silver  raedil,  Series, 
C.  F.  Inston  ;  Nos.  269  and  270,  bronze,  Thames  Views,  E.  E.  Birron. 

Class  IV.,  Architecture. — No.  302,  silver  medal,  Ann  Hathaway' t  Cot- 
tage, Harold  Baker  ;  No.  320,  bronze,  A  Bit  of  Old  England,  Bulbeck  *  Co. 

Class  v..  Portraits. — No.  494,  silver  medal,  Mits  Lily  Hanbury,  Harold 
Baker ;  No.  525,  bronze,  Studies  of  Nan,  E.  Ayton. 

Class  VI.,  Portraits.— No.  572,  silver  medal,  Study  of  a  Heal,  P. 
Lankester ;  No.  550,  bronze.  Portrait,  0.  W.  Huntingdon. 

Class  VII.,  Genre.— Ho.  579,  silver  medal,  Chic,  B.  Thornley ;  No.  596, 
bronze.  Lead  Kindly  Light,  B.  Ayton ;  No.  602,  bronze,  A  Studio  Corner, 
F.  P.  Moffat. 

Class  VIII.,  Pictures  by  Artificial  Light. — No.  648,  silver  medal.  The 
Miser,  H.  E.  Brigbtman ;  No.  658,  bronze  extra,  Study  of  Costume, 
Harold  Baker. 

Class  IX.,  Enlargements. — No.  369,  silver  medal.  Miss  Lily  Hanbury, 
Harold  Baker;  No.  374,  bronze.  Early  Morning,  Interlaken,  Rev.  E. 
Rainbow. 

Class  X.,  Transparencies. — No.  774a,  silver  medal,  set  of  eight, 
E.  Brightman ;  Nos.  763  to  774,  bronze  extra,  series,  J.  Phillip ;  Nos. 
758  to  762,  bronze  extra,  series,  C.  A.  Brightman. 

Glass  XI.,  Lantern  Slides. — No.  780,  silver  medal,  set  of  twelve,  J.  H. 
Gear  ;  No.  779,  bronze,  set  of  twelve,  F.  Howard. 

Class  XII.,  Scientific. — Nos.  699,  700,  and  707,  silver  medals.  Animals 
at  the  Zoo  (three  sets),  H.  Sandland. 

Class  XIII.,  Process. — No.  719,  silver  medal,  Three-colour  Work,  The 
Heliochrome  Company;  Nos.  723  and  735,  silver.  Collotype  Repro- 
ductions, The  Autotype  Company. 

Class  XIV.,  Apparatus. — Silver  medal,  Gwyer's  Improved  Limelight 
Jet. 

With  a  great  deal  of  the  work  at  Bristol  we  were  already  familiar,  by 
reason  of  having  seen  it  at  various  exhibitions  during  the  past  three 
years.  The  Judges  appear  to  us  to  have  acquitted  themselves  of  their 
task  with  great  success,  for  in  this  large  display  of  singularly  good  and 
qualitatively  even  work,  they  must  have  felt  no  small  difficulty  in  coming 
to  their  decisions.  The  award  list  shows  that  they  have  in  many 
instances  confirmed  verdicts  that  have  already  been  passed. 

We  think,  as  we  thought  three  years  ago,  that  the  Bristol  Committee 
adopts  an  unnecessarily  minute  classification,  and  that  fewer  classes  are 
desirable.  We  have  always  been  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  direct 
photographs  should  be  judged  according  to  area,^{u$  quality,  instead  of  by 
quality  alone.  We  also  desire  to  enter  a  friendly  protest  against  the  action 
of  tbe  Committee  in  hanging  one  of  the  exhibits.  This  is  No.  197  in  the 
Champion  Class,  A  Study.  It  is  a  beautifully  executed  photograph  on 
surface  paper  of  a  well-favoured  young  woman  quite  in  puns  naturalibus, 
with  the  exception  of  a  piece  of  fabric  which  she  holds  to  shield  a  small 
part  of  her  person.  We  are  quite  sure  that  Mr.  G.  Lafayette  is  thoroughly 
sincere  in  regarding  this  exhibit  as  a  work  of  art,  and  that  the  Bristol 
Committee  are  of  the  same  opinion,  but  to  us  it  appealed  simply  as  the  mere 
picture  of  a  naked  woman,  having  no  other  quihty  than  that  of  being  a 
good  photographic  record  of  a  physical  fact.  Hence,  we  cannot  think  its 
inclusion  in  the  Exhibition  dictated  by  prudence  or  wisdom ;  and  we  repeat 
the  hope  we  have  often  uttered  in  these  pages,  that  Exhibition  Executives 
will  take  the  greatest  care  in  dealing  witn  pnotographs  of  this  class.  This 
photograph  hangs  in  the  Champion  Class,  in  which  the  Judges  withheld 
the  gold  medal.  The  class  is  only  moderately  good.  We  think  that 
Champion  Classes  at  photographic  exhibitions  are  going  out  of  favour, 
for  some  of  the  best  work  of  the  year  is  not  now  submitted  to  competition, 
so  that  the  award,  when  made,  by  no  means  implies  the  value  that  once 
attached  to  it. 

The  Exhibits. 

One  result  of  what  we  may  term  the  monotony  of  excellence  which 
characterises  this  Exhibition,  is  to  lender  the  task  of  particularising  the 
pictures  at  any  length  both  Uillicult  and  undesirable,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
be  hard  to  avoid  platitudinous  repetition.  Let  us,  therefore,  confine 
ourselves  to  the  expansion  of  a  tew  notes  that  we  made  daring  our 
survey.  One  is,  that,  since  the  last  Exhibition  here,  the  practice  of 
"  close-up  "  framing  has  come  in  for  more  general  adoption,  the  result 
being  that  it  is  now  possible  to  divest  a  wall  of  the  spottiness  and  in- 
barmony  which  once  was  a  feature  of  most  exhibitions.  Again,  we 
thought  that  white  skies  haul  long  been  relegated  to  neglect,  but,  in  Class 
I.,  Mr.  F.  Spalding,  with  two  views,  Waiting  the  Fox  and  IVhere  Shadows 
Hide,  reminds  us  that  progression  in  this  important  detail  has  not  been 
so  general  as  we  imagined.  He  is  one  of  several  sinners  in  this  respect 
We  note  in  the  class  some  capital  Italian  outdoor  scenes  by  M.  Victor 
Selb— a  well-known  Continental  worker — and  admirable  examples  by 
Gear,  Gunston,  Lintott,  and  many  other  habitual  exhibitors. 

The  Champion  Class  contains  such  works  as  Alfred  Werner's  Jadis, 
a  Beynolds-Uke  portrait  effect  shown  in  the  1895  Salon  ;  Bulbeck's  Ely 
Cathedral,  Organ  Staircase;  The  Master  Hand,  by  F.  Moffat;  a  very  good 
Portrait  Head  by  R.  S.  Webster ;  Mr.  B.  J.  Fry's  last  year's  Pall  Mall 
exhibit.  Parting  Day;  Mr.  Gear's  Silvery  Morn;  Mr.  Stieglitz's  Scurrying 
Home ;   and  many  other  well-known  works.     Lafayette,  Harold  Baker, 
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and  Lankester  ulso  show  fine  exaiiiples  ut  their  akill  in  portraiture,  liut 
we  thoroughly  endorse  the  action  of  the  Judges  in  withholding  the  Rold 
inedal,  for  there  is  nothing  pre-eminently  good  in  the  class — nothing,  that 
is  to  say,  that  has  not,  as  the  phrase  rnns,  been  done  before,  or  cm 
escape  inclusion  in  the  now  classical  lioblnsonian  description  of  "  the 
usual  thing." 

Perhaps  one  of  the  strongest  classes  of  the  Exhibition  is  III.,  ap- 
parently devoted  chiefly  to  hand-camera  pictures.  The  forty  odd  cxhiljits 
are  capital  specimens  of  this  class  of  work.  Mr.  Bulbeck's  Thames 
Kmbankment  views,  printed  in  platinum,  are  little  pictorial  gems. 
These,  with  his  other  exhibits,  place  him  quite  at  the  head  of  the  class. 
Mr.  Inston  and  Mr.  E.  Evelyn  Barron  are  also  here  prominent. 

Architecture  monopolises  Glass  IV.,  among  the  ninety  odd  entries 
being  contributions  of  great  excellence  from  E.  R.  Bull,  E.  K.  A^hton, 
Bulbeck  &  Co.,  J.  T.  Hopwood,  Harold  Baker,  H.  W.  Bennett,  Ernest 
Mairiage,  E.  Brightman,  and  other  masters  of  this  branch  of  work.  Tlie 
class  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  collections  of  architectural  photographs 
that  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time. 

In  the  Enlargement  Class  one  has  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
original  with  the  enlarged  picture.  Mr.  Harold  Baker,  a  victorious 
pluralist  here,  and  a  worker  of  many-sided  ability,  shows  a  super*)  red 
carbon  of  Miss  Lily  Hanhury.  The  enlarged  Swiss  views  of  the  Rev.  E. 
Rainbow  are  excepttjnally  good  in  technique,  and  popular  attention  is 
sure  to  be  arrested  by  the  Autotype  Company's  well-executed  enlargement 
from  Mr.  Watmough  Webster's  negative  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Li  Hung 
Chang.  Mr.  Harrison's  seashore  piece,  depicting  a  dismantled  craft 
After  the  Storm,  eUso  demands  a  word  of  praise.  Messrs.  West,  F. 
Howard,  Sandland,  and  T.  H.  Morton  are  also  represented  in  the  class, 
waich  is  full  of  good  examples  of  enlarging  work. 

We  must  own  that  the  classes  devoted  to  portraiture  afforded  us  the 
most  pleasure.  To  the  Bristol  Exhibition  Committee  we  feel  no  incon- 
siderable gratitude  for  their  encouragement  of  professional  portraiture 

portraiture  not  merely  produced  to  gratify  the  whims  of  an  individual 
exhibitor,  out  of  whose  hands  it  seldom  goes,  but  to  appeal  to  the  public. 
We  clearly  recollect  the  portrait  section  of  the  18'J3  Exhibition  at  Bristol 
-the  "commercial"  work  suffered  from  an  excess  of  retouching  On 
the  whole,  the  commercial  portraiture  of  this  Exhibition  is  an  improve- 
ment on  that  of  its  predecessor,  in  that  the  art  of  the  retoucher  is  less  in 
evidence. 

Mr.  Yeo  excels  with  several  portraits  of  children,  and  of  older  subjects. 
His  work  manifests  great  improvement  on  past  efforts.  Mr.  Harold  l 
Baker's  contributions  are  marked  by  wonderful  command  over  posing 
and  lighting,  and  an  unequalled  power  of  infusing  character  into  his 
sitters'  faces.  He  is  at  home  eithel-  in  photographing  a  beautiful  woman 
or  a  man  with  a  rugged  face.  Mr.  Lafayette  has  some  highly  finished 
specimens,  and  we  welcome  Mr.  Byrne,  who  sends  some  charming  studies 
ot  children.  Three  large  portraits,  by  Mr.  0.  W.  Huntingdon,  are  con- 
spicuously good,  but  tlie  exhibitor  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  lights  of 
his  prints  too  hard,  thus  jeopardising  the  harmony  of  his  effects. 
Lankester  a>nd  Ernst  Lambert  also  figure  prominently  in  these 
classes. 

.  The  class  for  genre  is  well  supported,  and  contains  some  andeniably 
clever  things  and  some  that  just  miss  their  mark.  For  example,  Mr. 
R.  Pratchett's  boy  who  is  unwillingly  doing  his  Home  Lesions,  is  tiking 
the  matter  in  a  spuit  of  philosophy  quite  foreign  to  youths  who  are 
compelled  to  do  as  he  is  doing.  We  welcome  the  work  of  Mrs.  Walter 
Gardiner,  who  shows  two  studies  of  an  old  rustic  over  his  Bible  on 
Sunday  Evening  and  also  over  his  pipe  in  Quiet  Enjoyment.  Such  work, 
however,  presents  very  little  difficulty,  although  it  is  so  good  as  to 
encourage  us  to  hope  that  Mrs.  Gardiner  is  capable  of  striking  out  into 
more  original  lines.  Mr.  C.  M.  Wane  aims  high  in  Memories.  A  girl 
has  entered  her  father's  study  and  is  playing  him  a  violin  solo.  The 
music  evidently  touches  the  widower's  heart,  for  he  looks  sad  and 
reflective.  It  is  a  cleverly  executed  bit  of  work,  although  we  doubt  the 
probability  of  a  business  man,  seated  at  his  study  table  and  engaged 
with  his  papers,  being  consoled  by  the  presence  of  a  musical  daughter.. 

Orchardson    once   handled    a    similar   theme — Her    Mother's    Voice 

and  the  young  lady,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  was  singing  to  her  father 
in  the  drawing-room  after  dinner— a  much  more  sensible  plan  than, 
invading  the  poor  man's  study  when  he  wa«  writing  cheiiues.  Lead 
Kindly  Light,  a  devotional  subject,  by  Mr.  B.  Ayton,  is  clever  of  its 
kind.  Tnere  are  many  other  really  able  things  in  the  class,  particularly 
those  by  B,  Thornley,  Victor  Selb,  T.  Lee  Syms,  F.  P.  Moffat,  Miss  Muriel 
Bell,  and  Dr.  J.  Griffiths,  to  which  we  wish  we  had  space  to  refer  in 
detail. 

Subjects  taken  by  artificial  light  occupy  Class  VIII.  About  thirty  are 
shown,  and  the  portraits  by  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Lafayette  betray  all  the 
softness  of  lighting  ot  good  daylight  work.  Mr.  Fred  Marsh  has  several 
examples  of  great  technical  excellence,  depicting  paper  mills,  gas  works, 
Ac,  and  a  humorous  study  of  a  couple  apprehending  the  presence  of 
Burglars  in  the  house. 

The  Photomechanical  Class  (XIII.)  is  notable  for  its  interesting 
entries.  Three-colour  work  is  shown  by  Raithby,  Lawrence,  &  Co.  and 
the  Helioohromo  Company ;  half-tone  by  both  firms  ;  collotype  by  S.  B. 
Bolaa  A-  Co.  and  the  Autotype  Company.  The  latter  firm's  coUotypic 
reproductions  on  satin  are  of  exquisitely  beautiful  (juality.  Flowers,  animal 


Btudiea,  and  the  now  iaeritable  akiograpba  appear  io  Clau  XII, 
(scientific). 

With  mention  ot  the  fact  that  the  Lantern-slide  Claii  is  well  sapported 
in  quality,  we  pass  to  the  Transparency  Class— alwayi  a  strong  one  at 
Bristol.  Mr.  II.  N.  King  has  a  series  of  Bt«reo80opio  transparencies,  and 
single  views  from  his  well-known  architeetoral  sabjeots — quite  in  .Sir. 
King's  old  and  familiar  delicate  style.  Mr.  E.  Brigbtman  has  so  ne 
beautiful  local  views  on  glass,  and  it  must  be  a  soaroe  ot  satisfactioa  to 
this  well-known  old-time  worker  to  find,  side  by  side  with  his  own 
pictures,  two  series  from  bis  sons — Mr.  H.  E.  Brightman  and  Mr.  C.  A. 
Brightman,  chiefly  of  West  Country  ecclesiastical  arcliiteotural  subjects, 
and  quite  irreproachable  in  execution. 

Among  the  other  contributors  to  the  Exhibition  arc  Messrs.  W.  G, 
Hemmons,  J.  Kidson  Taylor,  H.  0.  Isaac,  F.  H.  Worsely  Bennison  (be 
shows  some  of  his  favourite  sea  pieces),  H.  Smith  (some  charming  Ea^t 
Anglian  landscapes),  S.  G.  Payne,  T.  M  Brownrigg,  Charles  Job,  J.  H. 
Coath,  W.  Norrie,  Captain  H.  Owen,  John  Warrack,  &c. 

The  Appabatds  Sectiou. 

Mr.  Harold  E.  Brightman  has  a  large  collection  ot  Boss,  Zeiss,  and 
Goerz  lenses.  Beck's  Frena  cameras,  and  Optimns  apparatns,  with 
examples  ot  work  done  therewith.  Mr.  Henry  Park's  cameras,  Ac,  are 
also  shown  by  Mr.  Brightman.  Mr.  M.  W.  Dunscombe  has  a  case  ot 
lenses  and  cameras,  and  Watson's  and  Marion's  apparatns,  &e.  The 
display  of  Messrs.  Husbands  comprises  oimeras  of  various  kinds — hand 
and  stand,  lenses,  shutters,  enlarging  cameras  by  Hume,  projection 
lanterns,  &s.  A  pretty  and  attractive  exhibit  is  that  ot  Messrs.  Ferris, 
who  have  a  case  of  specimens  of  chemicals  used  in  photography  tisle- 
fuUy  displayed  in  an  elegant  show-case.  Messrs.  Willway  show  the 
Gwyer  jet  and  saturator,  the  former  of  which  obtained  an  award. 

Vfe  conclude  by  congratulating  the  Bristol  Executive  on  having  got 
together  a  splendid  Exhibition,  and  we  remind  them  that  in  the  year  1809 
the  opportunity  will  be  theirs  of  closing  one  century  and  opening  another 
with  an  Exhibition  of  photographs  which,  if  it  is  as  worthy  of  photo- 
graphy as  is  that  just  opened,  will  reflect  nothing  but  credit  upon  all 
concerned.  The  Exhibition  Committee  consists  of  Messrs.  H.  W. 
Atchley,  F.  BUgh  Bond,  Edward  Brightman,  T.  Butler,  H.  A.  Hood 
Daniel,  Thomas  Davey,  T.  Taylor  Genge,  T.  O.  R.  Harding,  W.  C. 
Hemmons,  Sydney  J.  Hill,  Thomas  Letcbford,  W.  Norgrove,  Colonel 
Playfair,  Geo.  H.  Pdrrin,  John  I'uillips.  Hon.  Treasurer :  Wm.  Moline. 
Hon.  Secretary :  Martyn  Lavington. 


',*  In  tMt  column  we  from  time  to  time  jmnt  questions  that  may  ie 
addressed  to  individual  contributors  to  oar  pages,  or  suck  as  are  sent  to  us 
loith  the  new  of  eliciting  informUivn  frtm  a  variety  of  sources.  We  invitt 
the  co-operation  of  our  rectders  in  renderi)^/  this  feature  of  the  JoCBXAli 
yuef'ul  and  instructive. 

QuiCKLiiTB. — (To  J.  Hastings.)— "Let  this  correspondent  raise  the 
'  perished '  lime  to  red  heat  in  a  crucible  or  other  suitable 
vessel,  and  after  cooling  he  wiU  had  it  all  right.'' — /.  Bs^ris. 

Action  op  Salt.^To  Cum  Grano.)- T.  11.  writes:  "  Xour  friend 
probably  has  au  active  imagination,  or,  if  he  finds  salt  removes 
stain  from  negatives,  it  is  not '  good  old  pyro '  stain,  while  its 
hardening  action  is  nil.  Probably  he  has  found  a  '  mare's 
nest,'  and  persists  in  sticking  to  it." 

SuLPHiTK  OF  Soda.  —  Oollodio  -  Bbojiidb  writes  in  reply  to 
J.  li. :  "Sulphite  of  soda,  and  more  especially  the  bisulphite, 
and  I  dare  say  metabisulphite  of  potash,  hare  undoubtedly  a 
deoided  effect  upon  the  colour  of  the  developed  image  in 
collodion  emulsion  ;  the  larger  the  quantity  used  apparently  the 
redder  the  image.  Bat  in  using  the  two  last,  great  inconveni- 
ence arises  from  the  uncertain  quantity  of  ammonia  required  to 
neutralise  the  free  acid  they  contain  before  the  development  can 
proceed.  In  fact,  it  is  extremely  difiicult  to  know  what  is  the 
real  developing  strength  of  the  solution,  and  whether  an  image 
that  is  backward  in  coming  up  is  suffering  from  under-e.xposure 
or  over  weak  developer." 

Toning  with  Mebcuhi.— F.  V.  says:  "I  notice,  in  last  week's 
Journal,  reference  is  made  to  a  method  of  toning  gelatino- 
chloride  and  collodio-chloride  prints  by  means  of  a  solution  of 
mercuric  chloride  and  salt.  But  I  rather  from  the  paragraph 
that  this  treatment  is  to  be  preceded  by  toning  with  gold,  so 
that  there  appears  to  be  little  advantage  in  the  use  of  mercury. 
Is  it  not  possible  to  utilise  a  very  weak  solution  of  mercuric 
chloride  in  place  of  gold,  and  in  the  same  manner?  Wh«n 
'purple  '  tones  are  not  desired,  1  think  such  toning  is  feasible, 
and  as  to  permanence,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
sufficiently  stable  for  much  of  the  work  now  turned  out." 
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Stntax  also  writes :  "  In  reply  to  Cum  Grano,  although  salt 
probablj  possesses  no  hardening  action  upon  gelatine,  it  may 
possibly  act  as  a  preventive  of  frilling,  and  was,  in  fact,  recom- 
mended for  that  purpose  some  years  back.  Its  action  in  that 
direction  depends  upon  the  rapidity  and  ease  ■with  vs'hich  it 
diffuses  itself  when  in  solution,  a  property  that  enables  it  to 
pnetrate  quickly  into  arid  out  of  the  gelatine  tilm.  Frilling 
has  been  set  down  by  some  writers  to  the  action  of  the  strong 
hypo  solution  in  forcing  its  way  out  of  the  softened  gelatine 
film,  and  the  action  of  the  salt  by  aiding  its  easy  diffusion,  as 
well  as  by  supplying  a  solution  of  higher  specific  gravity  outside 
the  film,  was  supposed  to  relieve  the  over-pressure  from  within. 
In  a  similar  manner  it  has  been  used  for  the  prevention  of 
blisters  in  albumen  paper.  The  power  of  salt  in  removing^  pjro 
stain — or,  indeed,  any  kind  of  stain — is  not  very  apparent.' 

•'Pits"  in  Gelatine  Films.— J.  H.  P.  writes:  "A  week  or  two 
back  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  spoke  of  '  pits '  in  gelatine  negative 
films.  I  should  like  to  know  if  he  refers  to  a  defect  that  I  have 
recently  met  with  in  using  a  well-known  brand  of  plates, 
though  I  have  never  experienced  it  with  any  other.  I  was 
under  the  impression  it  was  purely  a, hot-weather  trouble,  but  it 
has  reappeared  within  the  last  few  days,  when,  although  the 
weather  has  not  been  severe,  it  can  scarcely  be  called  warm. 
The  defect  takes  the  form  of  small  hollows  or  depressif^ns  in  the 
film,  which  only  make  their  appearance  after  the  film  has  been 
developed  some  time.  They  vary  in  size,  are  cup  shaped,  and,  in 
the  large  ones,  the  centre  is  transparent,  and,  of  course,  they 
i-how  to  the  greatest  advantope  (?)  in  the  sky  of  a  landscape, 
or  in  a  portrait  negative.  I  should  be  glad  if  Mr.  Henderson, 
or  any  other  reader  of  these  lines,  could  suggest  a  remedy,  as  I 
do  not  wish  to  relinquish  that  brand  of  plates." 


©ur  (Btittortal  Euhie. 

The  "  Ambbk  "  Cameea. 

The  Thointon-Piokart  Manufactnrinj  Oompanj,  Altiincham,  near  Manchoster. 
It  is  somewhat  diflicult  nowadays  to  introduce  a  camera  which  may 
be  allowed  to  possess  anv  points  of  novelty,  but  in  this  task  MefSrs. 
Thornton  Pifkard  have,  we  think,  succeeded.  The  Amber  camera, 
which  we  Lave  subjected  to  thorough  examination  and  trial,  is  their 
latest  introduction,  and  it  not  only  embodies  some  useful  and  fresh 
features,  but  it  has  the  further  advantages  of  bebg  practical  and 
effective  and  extremely  cheap. 

The  Amber  is  of  the  now  familiar  conical-bellows  form,  and  is 
extremely  light  and  portable.  U.  is  fitted  with  a  turntable,  and,  by 
the  simple  pressure  of  two  springs  on  the  camera  front,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  stretchers,  the  front  folds  down  into  the  open  base- 


f  rom  the  top  between  the  screen  and  the  camera.    No  side-push  is 
necessary,  and  the  slide  is  removed  by  merely  lifting  the  spring  bar 


board  without  detaching.  The  front  has  an  independent  lising 
movement,  and  can  be  inclined  to  give  the  necessary  swing  that 
may  be  required.  The  shutter — one  of  the  firm's  well-known  blind 
instruments — is  fitted  behind  tha  lens. 

By  means  of  screw  adjustments,  an  extension  of  some  seventeen 
inches  is  obtainable,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  instrument,  when 
racked  in,  is  so  compact  as  to  allow  of  the  use  of  extremely  short- 
focus  lenses.  The  back,  of  course,  has  a  swing  movement,  and  also 
reverses;  while  other  special  features  of  the  camera  may  be  briefly 
indicated  as  self-locking  stretchers,  a  spring-hinged  detachable 
focussing  screen,  a  plumb  indicator,  and  a  focussing  scale  for  hard- 
camera  work,  thus  constituting  the  Amber  really  a  photographic 
luxury. 

Perhaps  the  most  novel  feature  of  the  camera  lies  in  the  way 
in  which  the  dark  slide  is  manipulated.  The  slides  are  of  "solid" 
form,  the  plates  being  inserted  from  the  front  and  firmly  held  by 
spring  catches.    The  slide,  as  shown  in  the   illustration,  slips   in 


at  the  top  which  holds  it  in  position.    We  can  testify  to  the  fact 
that  the  movement  is  a  very  simple  and  effective  one,  working  well 


in  practice,  and  when  the  camera  is  slung  round  the  neck  by  means 
of  a  strap  for  hand-camera  work  is  a  great  convenience. 

There  is  one  characteristic  of  Messrs.  Thornton- Pickard's  pro- 
ductions which  always  goes  a  long  way  towards  making  them 
popular.  We  allude  to  their  "sweetness"  of  movement.  The 
camera  before  us,  in  spite  of  its  cheapness,  is  beautifully  made  and 
finished,  and  folds  and  unfolds,  racks  in  and  out,  and  generally 
comports  itself  with  all  the  precision  of  the  most  delicately  con- 
structed scientific  instrument. 

The  Ambe^r  camera  is  easy  and  pleasant  to  use.  It  does  almost 
everything  that  a  camera  can  do,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  in  the 
coming  season  it  will  be  popular  among  our  amateur  friends,  for 
whose  requirements  it  is  well  adapted. 


latebJiS  aiiti  Utoteg 

The  Scottish  Acetylene  Gas  Company,  of  Glasgow,  have  now  two  studios  in 
Glasgow  wovking  acetylene  with  their  generator. 

Alpine  Club. —The  Club  is  holding  an  Exhibilion  of  Alpine  Photographs 
and  Old  Prints  at  the  Club-rooms,  23,  Savile-row,  W.  The  Eshihition  remains 
open  till  Dtcember  31,  from  nine  a.ni.  to  six  p.m. 

The  Adstin-Edwabds  Monthly  Film  Njioative  Competition. — The  Prize 
Camera  for  cunent  month  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Wilson,  Knowehesil, 
Ballymena,  Co.  Antrim,  for  his  iifgative,  Shoeing  the  Old  Hurse. 

Mr.  Esmk  Collinos,  of  175,  New  13ond-strtet,  writes  :— "  In  yonr  notice  of 
Mr.  Friese-Greene's  lecture,  you  state  that  the  '  Lord  Mayor'  film  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Wrench.  This  is  an  enor,  as  it  was  taken  by  Esme  CoUings,  of  London 
and  Brighton." 

Photoobaphio  Club. — The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be  h'  Id 
in  the  Club  room  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  at  eieht  oMoek  on 
Wednesday  evening,  December  23.  Mr.  John  Mcintosh  wi  1  read  a  paper 
entitled  Intensijkation  and  Hfduction,  which  he  will  illustrate  with  lantern 
slides.     Visitors  are  welcome. 

Terrible  Acbtylbnb  Explosion  in  Berlin.— The  Berlin  C.  rrespondent 
of  the  i>'M7.i/ CAro(i(Vfe  t  I'groplii  :— "On  Saturd.iy  alternoon,  in  the  Moabit 
quarter  of  IJerlin.  a  fearful  explosion  of  acetylene  gas  occurred  in  the  laboratoiy 
of  Heir  Gf org  I.s.iac,  manufactuiing  chemist,  which  resulted  in  tha  death  of 
Isaac  and  three  ot  his  assistants.  The  bodies  were  found  horribly  mutilated 
and  burnt.  The  laboratory  and  its  contents  were  wholly  destroyed  by  the 
terrific  force  of  the  explosion." 

The  Factory  Acts:    A  PHr-TooRAPHER  Prosecuted. — More  than  usnal 

interest  was  t.ikcn  in  a  case  which  came  before  the  magistrates  sitting  at  the 

Oldham  Police  Court  recently,  iiuvsmuch  as  a  lady  factory  and   worl  shops 

I   inspector  .appeared  to  prosecute  Josepli  F.  Be.aumont,  photographer,  N'o.  6, 
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Park-road,  for  hsviiig  commiUed  a  breach  of  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act. 
Adelaide  M.  AmlersOii,  factory  inspector,  stated  thatou  Sunday,  the  18th 
idt.,  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  she  culled  at  this  photographic 
establishment,  which  was  a  workshop  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  and 
found  a  young  person  employeii.  An  abstract  of  the  Act  hail  previoasly  been 
forwarded  to  the  lirm.  This  Sunday  work  seemed  to  be  a  systematic  arrange- 
ment, for  they  had  two  young  persons  who  worked  alternate  Sundays.  Tiie 
points  were  not,  she  understood,  disputed.  This  case  h.id  been  taken  more  as 
a  warning  to  others  than  anythiog  else.  Mrs.  Beauniont,  who  appeared  on 
liehalf  of  her  huslmnd  (the  defendant),  plea-led  ignorance  of  the  law.  She  did 
the  business,  and  did  not  notice  particularly  tlie  .abstract  when  it  was 
sent  to  her.  It  was  entirely  an  error.  A  fine  of  2s.  6(1.  and  costs  vma 
imposed. 


^Kttnt  BtfofL 


A  Wabhing. — Messrs.  Major  *  Darker,  of  Falmouth,  write : — "  We  think 
if  you  insert  the  following  particnlars,  you  may  save  a  brother  photographer 
being  victimised  by  a  swindler,  who  is  evidently  going  from  one  situation  to 
another,  leaving  suddenly  with  all  he  can  lay  his  h.inds  on.  In  our  case  we 
engaged  him  as  operator  and  retoucher  a  month  .ago,  and  on  December  5  he 
suddenly  disappeared,  taking  with  him  a  complete  half-plate  outfit,  and  also 
a  5x4  Perken  &  Kayment  R. R.  lens,  which  he  h«d  lie°n  sent  to  do  an  out- 
door job  with.  From  information  received,  he  evidently  left  Plymouth  on  the 
fifth,  and  the  police  cannot  find  out  his  whereabouts.  \Vhile  he  was  with  us, 
he  mentioned  that  he  had  some  camera*  and  lenses  in  pawn  if  we  wanted  to  buy 
any,  which,  without  a  doubt,  he  obtained  in  the  same  way.  The  man  is  about 
5  tt.  9  in.,  of  a  military  appearance,  rather  fair,  with  long  moastache  only  ; 
when  he  was  focussing  or  retouching,  he  wore  eyeglasses,  as  he  was  rather 
short-sighted.  If  any  of  your  realeri  have  engaged  a  man  of  his  appearance 
between  the  fifth  and  now.  this  will  put  them  on  their  guard  and  perbiips  gave 
them  being  victimised.  We  may  say  we  1  ave  a  pliotograph  of  the  man,  which 
we  would  be  willing  to  send  to  aoy  one  in  doubt." 

Thk  Aii.Tvi.KNK  Explosion  at  Olnkt  ;  Inquest.— A»  inquest  was  held 
.•it  the  Bull  Hotel,  on  Friilay,  Deceuilier  11,  by  Mr.  J.  Wnrley,  to  inquire  into 
the  circumstances  attending  the  deatli  of  Ernest  Muiiro  Field,  who  was  found 
dead  in  the  cellar  of  his  father's  house.  Mr.  A.  Field,  f.atiier  of  the  deceased, 
said  his  son  was  eighteen  years  ohl  on  Sunday,  December  6.  He  last  saw  him 
alive  on  Weilnesd.ay  evening,  Decendier  2,  about  7.20,  when  he  (deceased)  was 
j;oing  to  a  drawing  class.  Witness  did  not  reach  lionie  until  eleven  o'clock  on 
Wedne.sday  night.  He  noticed  that  his  sou's  boots  were  not  in  the  room,  and 
sat  up  till  11.30.  when  lie  went  to  bed.  As  he  did  not  hear  his  son  arrive  he 
arose  about  twelve,  and  on  going  into  the  cellar  fotmd  decfa.sed  lying  there 
dead.  He  called  his  wife,  and  then  fetched  the  doctor.  The  deceased  was 
very  fond  of  engineering,  and  had  been  making  acetylene  gas  in  a  generator  of 
his  own  manufacture  for  two  or  three  months.  The  generator  was  formerly  in 
a  slied  in  the  yard,  but  had  recently  been  taken  into  tlie  cellar.  Mrs.  Freeman, 
who  lives  next  door,  said  on  the  evening  in  question  she  heard  a  report  as  of  a 
large  gun,  about  8.30.  The  report  seenied  to  come  from  ileceased's  home,  but 
as  they  could  see  nothing  to  cause  alarm  either  at  the  back  or  the  front  of  the 
house,  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  matter.  Dr.  Grindon  said  he  was  summoned 
by  the  father  of  the  deceased  a  little  after  twelve  on  the  night  in  question.  He 
accompanied  him  home,  and  found  deceased  lying  on  his  back  in  the  cellar 
quite  dead.  There  wa.s  a  severe  wound  on  the  face,  tlie  nose  being  cut  clean 
tlirough.  _  The  wound  liad  bled  profu.sely.  Tliere  was  a  ([iiantity  of  lime  on 
deceased's  hair  and  on  his  cap,  which  was  on  the  geiier.ator.  In  his  opinion 
de.ath  was  caused  by  concussion,  the  effect  of  the  blow  on  deceased's  face. 
Mr.  G.  C.  Rabin,  one  of  the  jurymen,  said  in  his  opinion  deceased  had  gone 
down  the  cellar  to  recharge  the  generator,  and  on  removing  the  lid  the  gas 
remaining  in  the  generator  exploded  through  coming  into  contact  with  the 
candle  deceased  was  supposed  to  be  carrying.  The  explosion  forced  the 
generator  (an  oil  drum)  sharply  upward,  striking  deceased  on  the  face,  and 
inflicting  the  wound  on  deceaseds  face.  A  verdict  of  "Death  by  misad- 
venture "  was  returned. 

"Is  A  Portrait  a  Good  Trade  Mark? — This  point,"  says  Invention, 
"  was  settled  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  on  December  2.  In  the  case  of  Rowland 
versus  Michell,  an  appeal  against  a  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Romer,  the  plaintiff 
was  Mr.  James  Rowland,  of  Lant-street  and  Little  Suffolk-street,  Southwark, 
wlio  is  a  manufacturer  and  wholesale  dealer  in  confectionery,  including  certain 
cough-drops  known  as  the  'Army  and  Navy  P.aregoric  Tablets.'  These  are 
done  up  and  sold  in  twopenny  tins  and  penny  packets.  Tlie  labels  on  the 
tins  and  packets  bear  amongst  certain  other  words  those  of  '  Rowland's  Army 
and  Navy  Paregoric  Tablets,'  and  a  mark  or  device  of  an  oval  ring  enclosing 
a  portrait  of  the  plaintiff.  This  portrait  is  the  substanti.il  part  of  the  plaintiffs 
trade  mark,  No.  155,638  (Class  42,  Confectionery),  which  was  registered  in  1891. 
Tlie  defendant  was  John  Michel],  of  P.arkhouse-strcet,  Camberwell,  against 
whom  the  plaintiff  commenced  this  action  in  October,  1895,  to  obtain  an 
injunction  to  prevent  infringement  of  the  plaintiff's  trade  mark  and  imitation 
of  his  goods.  The  defendant,  on  the  other  hand,  moved  to  expunge  the 
registration  of  the  plaintirs  trade  mark.  The  defendant  alleged  that  the 
portrait  of  an  individual  was  not  the  proper  .subject  of  a  trade  mark,  that  it 
was  not  a  '  distinctive  device '  within  the  meaning  of  Section  10  of  the  Trade 
M.arks  Act  of  1888.  He  also  alleged  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff, 
and  that  the  plaintiff  had  in  practice  misrepresented  the  nature  of  his  trade 
mark.  The  learned  Judge  held  that  the  portrait  formed  a  good  trade  mark, 
and  overruled  the  other  defences.  He  refused  the  motion  to  expunge,  and 
granted  an  injunction  restraining  the  defendant  from  selling  his  goods  under 
three  labels  p.articularly  complained  of.  or  in  any  wrapper  or  in  any  manner 
calculated  to  pass  his  goods  off,  or  en.-vble  other  people  to  pass  them  off,  as  the 
goods  of  the  plaintiff.  The  defend.mt  appealed.  Tlie  Court  disniis,sed  the 
apiieal.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  thought  that  the  portrait  was  a  'distinctive 
device'  within  the  Act  The  mark  ought  to  be  something  capable  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  particular  goods  with  which  it  was  used  from  otner  goods  of 
the  same  kind,  and  there  could  not  well  be  anything  more  distinctive  than  the 
portrait  of  the  manufacturer.  His  Lordship  also  held  that  there  was  no 
loundation  for  the  other  defences.  Lord  Justice  Liiidley  and  Lord  Justice 
A,  li.  Smith  concurreiU" 


Thk  foUowtng  ■pplicationi  for  Patenti  wen  mad*  betwaaa  December  2  $ai- 
9,  Io96  '.^ 

Cauiras.— No.  27,363.      "  Improvementa  in  or  connected  with  Photographto- 
Cameras."    W.  B.  Asi^dith. 

Causras.— No.  27,43S.    "  Improvements  in  Photographic  CameruL"    B.  F, 
S.  Baden-Powill. 

ScBEXN  KiNETOscoPT.— No.  27,685.  "  Improvement*  in  App»mln«  for  Taking- 
ami  Exhibiting  Photograph*  in  Series."  Complete  •pecification.  E. 
WiBNEB  and  M.  WlRNBB. 

PRiSTiNd  Frames.— No.  27,619.     "  Improvements  in  Photographic  Printing 
Frames."    H.  J.  Spbatt,  A.  S.  Spbatt,  and  O.  A.  SPBAn. 

Objkctivbs.— No.  27,685.     "  Improvements  in  Pliotographlc  ObjectlTet."    P, 
Rudolph. 

Kodak  Film  Cabi.vet.— No.  27,647.     "A  New  or  Improved  Kodak   Filn» 
Cabinet  for  Preserving  Kodak  Negatives  and  the  like."   M.  L.  Sajisers. 

Framm.— No.  27,723.     "Improvements  in  Frames  for  Photographs,  Ac."    ]K 
A.  P.  Anderson. 
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General  Suney  o/Year'i  Wort.  H.  Smith. 
Finithing  Iht  SmtiM. 
Instaatoneon*  IBtecti. 
{ Xntntn^ation  and  lUduction  of  A'ejja- 
(     li»M.    Mr.  Oooper. 
Members'  Lantern  Krening. 
f  The  Manufacture  of  Wall  Paper.    Jno* 
"1     Gardner. 

Pictorial  Photography,    A.  H.  Hinton. 
Prize  Slides,  1S96. 
Members'  Oi>en  Night. 
(  An  Evening  vHh  the  Planett.     H.  W. 
\     Gould,  M.B.A.A. 

'  Intensification    and   Reduction.      John.' 
Mcintosh. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Dkczmbbb  15, — Photo-mechanical  Meeting, — Mr.  Leslie  E.  Clift  in  the  chair 
Photo-Engravinq  Tboublks. 
Mr.  Andbkw  Wtbrandt  Penrose  read  a  paper  on 

SoMB  Probable  Causes  of  Trouble  in  Photo-bnoravdjo, 
dealing  in  a  simple  manner  with  the  purity  or  otherwise  of  some  of  the  chemicals 
employed  in  process  work,  and  demonstrating  methods  for  the  detection  of 
impurities.  Ammonium  bichromate  nearly  always  contains  free  chromic  acid, 
which  he  had  no  hesitation  in  spying  was  the  cause  of  bichroiuite  poisoning, 
.and  the  only  remedy  was  the  use  of  the  recrystalli-sed  variety.  Animoniuiih 
sulphy<lrate,  or  "  stinko,"  was  often  watered  down,  when  It  merely  blackened 
the  outer  surface  of  the  silver  salt  in  the  negative,  producing  b.'ul  stains,  andi 
operators  should  only  ask  for  and  accept  that  of  the  strength  known  .as  "fort." 
Glacial  acetic  acid  should  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1*058,  and  should  solidify 
at  60°  Fahr.  ;  if,  on  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  AgNOj,  the 
acid  remained  clear,  sulphates  and  chlorides  were  not  preaent.  The  presence 
of  sulphuric  acid  in  nitric  acid  might  be  detected  by  the  addition  of  a  feiv 
drops  of  a  solution  of  barium  chloride,  when  a  white  precipitiite  would  lie- 
formed  if  sulphuric  acid  were  present.  The  so-called  explosions  of  nitric  acid 
were  probably  not  explosions  at  all,  l<ut  breakages  of  carboys,  arising  from 
accidents,  or  were  due  to  NOo  not  finding  mom  for  expansion.  Dragon's 
blood  had  found  little  favour  ill  England,  altboogh  much  used  in  America, 
and  this  w.as  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sources  of  supply  weie  .lifferent. 
The  American  variety  was  drawn  from  a  tree  growing  in  the  Vi'est  Indies,  am? 
called  Pterocarpus  draco,  while  that  met  with  in  England  came  from  the  Saat 
Indies,  and  was  obtained  from  a  palm-tree  called  Calamux  draco,  and  from 
other  plants  in  Guiana  and  South  Africa,  and  was  always  more  or  less 
adulterated.  A  rough  test  for  dragon's  blood  consisted  in  igniting  a  small' 
heap  upon  a  good  burning  paper ;  it  should  bum  readily  and  steadily, 
leaving  but  little  ash,  and  giving  off  an  .agreeable  odour,  not  unlike  guim 
benzoin.  The  most  suitaVde  strength  of  cyanide  was  about  thirty-five  per 
cent.,  which  would  do  its  work  in  less  time,  with  less  staining,  and 
would  last  longer  than  the  lower  grades.  The  specific  gravity  of  ether 
should  not  exceed  '725  ;  it  should  have  no  acrid  smell,  should  be  wasted  and 
redistilled  at  least  once,  .and  if  one  drop  of  tincture  of  iodine  were  added  to- 
one  ounce  of  ether,  the  colour  should  not  be  discharged  after  standing  for 
three  or  four  hours.  The  use  of  a  hydrometer  or  specific  gravity  bottle 
w.as  strongly  recommended.  Filttr-pspeis  frequently  contained  imiiiinties, 
the  Swedish  variety  being  the  best  and  the  Dutch  the  worst.  Silver  nitrate 
solution  should  never  be  filtered  through  paper,  but  should  be  allowed  to  sub- 
side and  then  decanted.  In  boiling  down  silver  baths,  the  clacking  of  the 
"  crock "  might  be  obviated  by  covering  the  top  of  the  tripod  with  fine- 
copper  gauze,  or  by  placing  the  basin  in  a  sand  bath.  The  paper.'conduded 
with  the  expression  of  the  opinion  that  the  severe  competition  in  the  photo- 
engraving business  had  compelled  principals  to  buy  ratlifr  from  considerations. 
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ot  cheapness  than  quality,  and  that  depreciation  in  quality  must  inevitably 
follow  when  the  market  value  of  an  article  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  point. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Dbbknham  uBilerstood  Mr.  Penrose  to  say  that  Ijichromate 
poisoiiiii"  w;is  caused  by  free  chi-omic  acid  in  ammonium  bichromate,  but  he 
was  under  the  impression  that  cases  had  occurred  where  bichromate  of  potash 
was  u.sed.  He  had  never  tracid  any  injurious  effect  to  filter  papers,  and 
pointed  out  that  it  was  not  easv  to  discontinue  their  use.  because,  allliougU 
iecUiuent  might  be  got  rid  of  by  means  of  decanting,  anything  which  rose  to 
tlie  top  of  a  solution  conld  not  be  so  treated.  He  did  not  think  the  quality  ot 
chemi.als  had  deterior.-vted  with  the  reduction  in  price  winch  had  taken  place 

ill  recent  year.s.  ,      ^a.     *.     j    a    e        ■*- 

Mr.  H.  Chapman  Jones  said  his  experience  was  that  the  itandara  ot  puriij 

in  chemicals  was  well  maintained.  ...  *  i  i 

Mr.  T.  BOLAS  also  said  that  when  chemicals  were  obtained  from  repntaiile 

firms,  tliev  could  be  depended  upon  to  l>e  as  represented.  >  .     .     f 

Mr.  Carl  Hentschel  wished  something  had  been  said  upon  the  subject  ol 

tish  glue,  which  he  thought  was  liable  to  be  afl-eoted  liy  atmospheric  infiuem-.s. 

He  h.id  noticed,   also,  tb.it  biubromate  of  potash,  when  mixed  with  other 

chemicals,  was  considerablv  afleoted  by  » tUunderstorm.     He  asked  whether 

there  was  any  objection  to  filtering  silver  baths  through  the  finest  and  punst 

cottonwool.  ■         -.-a-  J.  1  t 

The  Chairman  complained  of  the  great  vari,ation  in  different  samples  ot 
fi.sh  glue  which  were  .supposed  to  be  identical.  ,    . 

Mr.  W.  Gamble  agreed  that  fish  ghie  was  subject  to  a'mospheric  influence, 
a  good  ma-ny  difficnlties  arising  during  cold  weather.  Greasy  spots  sometiiiies 
appear,  due,  he  thought,  to  the  partial  .solidifying  of  the  f  ssential  oil  nsed  in 
the  preparation  of  the  glue.  He  had  got  over  this  trouble  by  shaking  up  a 
little  ether  with  the  glue,  and  afterwards  filtering.  Temperature  was  at  the 
bottom  of  a  good  many  faults  for  which  chemicals  were  blamed. 

The  Chairman's  experience  was  that  ordinary  fish  glue  gave  better  results 
than  the  clarified  variety. 

After  further  remarks  by  Messrs.  Vincent,  Gamble,  Herbst,  Hentschel,  and 
tlie  Chairm.in.  . 

Mr.  Penrose  replied  to  some  of  the  points  which  had  been  rai.sed.  He 
thought  the  Swedisa  filter  papers  conld  be  r-lied  upon,  but  .absorbent  cotton 
wool  was  a  very  good  filter,  .and  acted  rapidly.  It  was  possible  that  nitric 
acid  mi^'ht  explode  spontaneously  under  some  extraordinaiy  coiiditioii.s, 
probabh-  due  to  the  liberation  of  nitric  peroxide  within  a  confined  space,  and 
■  without' a  ready  outlet,  but  the  so-called  explosions  were  generally  caused  by 
the  fracture  of  a  carboy.  Fish  glue  was  a  subject  calculated  to  send  the_ 
.student  to  an  early  grave,  and  any  one  who  discovered  practn'al  methods  of 
leniedyiiig  the  evils  arising  from  its  use  would  render  a  valuable  .service  to 
photo-engravers. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thiinks  to  Mr.  Penrose,  invited  all  who 
were  interested  in  process-work  to  attend  the  monthly  photo-mechauic.al 
lueeting  of  the  Society,  and  to  take  part  in  tlie  discussions. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

December  10, — Mr.  T.  E.  H.  BuUen  in  the  chair. 

,  The  Chairman  referred  to  a  new  form  of  permit  for  the  reproduction  of  cojiy- 
right  pictures  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Gambler  Bolton  in  the  almanac,  with  the 
.stipulation  that  aiter  its  use  tor  the  purpose  agreed,  the  block  shall  V)e 
destroyed  by  the  printer.  Speaking  from  his  own  experience  with  engravings, 
the  Cn.iirman  said  it  was  hardly  safe  to  deijend  on  the  good  faith  of  the 
printer  to  do  this.  The  plates,  or  reproductions  of  them,  generally  found  their 
way  into  t!ie  market  after  ten  years  or  so,  and,  in  his  opinion,  the  only  safe 
course  was  to  have  the  block  returned  after  use.  Th-i  form  given  in  the  trad", 
and  used  by  Cassell,  Routledge,  and  other--,  vm  in  terms  which  gave  the  ricbt 
of  reproduction,  for  a  certain  sum,  in  the  publications  of  tlie  party,  and  those 
only,  the  block  to  be  returned  and  not  otherwise  parted  with  or  sold.  A  short 
discussion  ersued. 

Mr.  Paul  Martin  asked  for  information  as  to  tlie  best  way  of  coating  plates 
with  gelatine.  His  idea  was  of  making  lantern  slides  by  the  carbon  process, 
but  he  had  been  much  troubled  to  avoid  bulibles,  which  appeared  in  very 
iiiirute  fnrm. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  said  the  gelatine  should  be  filtered,  and  recommended  the 
use  of  a  teapot  for  pouring  the  same.  He  proceeded  to  sketch  a  contriv.auce 
consisting  of  a  tube,  one  end  of  which  was  covered  with  a  mu.slin  ftrain, 
passing  through  a  bung  fixed  ia  the  teapot,  through  which  the  surplus  of 
gelatiue  from  the  plate  is  filtered  before  mixing  with  the  bulk  itself. 

The  CHAIR.MAN  added  that  a  slight  aildition  of  alcohol  to  the  gelatine 
en.abled  the  latter  to  flow  with  more  ease. 

Pyro-metol  D«veloper. 
The  Chairman  faid  he  had  recently  been  experimenting  with  various 
developers,  and  had  found  very  extraordinary  results  from  the  use  of  pyrogallic 
acid  anil  metol  in  combination.  The  mixture  possessed  all  the  eneigetic 
(|Ualities  of  the  metol,  and  at  the  same  time  the  density  giving  ])ower  of  the 
pyro.  The  tests  were  made  with  a  Wa'nerke  sensitometer,  to  which  twi> 
plates  were  exposed  in  the  crdinary  way.  These  were  developed  for  ten  minutes 
with  a  pyro-soda  develojier,  and.  at  the  expiration  of  this  time,  washed.  He 
then  tried  to  see  whether  they  would  go  any  further,  and  to  one  plate  put  a  fresh 
pyro-soda  developer,  while  the  other  was  placed  in  a  pyro-metol  developer. 
The  fonner  seemed  to  have  .attained  its  utmost,  however,  and  the  second 
treitment  bad  apparently  ro  influenci  whatever.  The  second  vhi",  however — 
that  in  the  pyro-ni»tol  solution — developed  up  four  or  five  nrr-^nurnbeison  the 
tcale  ;  aud,  whi'e  the  highest  tint  with  llie  pvro-soda  was  about  twealy,  fiat 
of  the  ]iyro  metol  reached  twenty-four  or  twenty-five.  Further  experiments 
were  made  with  two  plates  which  were  expostd  in  the  same  way,  and  de- 
veloped, one  with  pyro-soda  and  the  other  with  pyro-iiietol,  from  the  commence- 
ment. This  latter  showeil  ten  numbers  and  considerable  density  in  tlie  lower 
numbers  before  any  image  was  -shown  by  the  pyro-soda,  but  tlie  ultimate 
result  was  not  so  great,  the  pyro  and  metol  having  an  advantage  of  three  or 
four  gradations.     In  reply  to  a  question,  he  said  lie  judged  by  the  negatives. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 
December  2, — Mr.  Strettoii  ia  tlie  chair. 

Messrs.  George  Haiia,  Thomas  Fall,  and  George  J.  Wright  were   elected 
members  of  the  Cluli. 

Mr.  James  Sinclair  gave  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  process  of 
Carbon  Printing  without  Tbansfeb, 
commonly  known  as  the  Artigue  process.     Touching  lightly  upon  the  history 
of  the  process,  Mr.  Sinclair  .said  that  ic  was  the  oldest  of  any  carbon  printing 
method.     The  Artigue  tis.sue  was  probably  coated  with  a  gelatine  substratum, 
upon  which  was  spread  some  vehicle,  perhaps  albumen,  containiig  the  pi*- 
ment.  Onlyone  colour,  black,  wa<  available  at  present.  The  tissue  is  fairly  trans- 
lucent, and  this  is  a  fictor  essential  to  success.    The  demonstrator  recommended 
the  immersion  of  the  ti.s.suB  in  a  two  per  cent,  bich'omate  bath,  which  might 
advantageously  contain  a  small  percentage  of  alcohol.   By  this  addition  certaiiL 
troubles  which  might  arise  dining  the  drying  of  the  ti.ssne  if  the  temjieriiture 
of  the  drying-room  exceeded  ti5°,  or  <luring  its  sensitising  should  the  tempera- 
ture of  tliH  sulution  exceed  60°  Falir.,  are  avoided.     Five  per  cent,  of  alcohol 
is  a  suitable  amount.    The  tissue  can  Vie  sensitised  liy  bru.shing  a  five  per  cent, 
solution  of  bichroma'e  of  potassium  over  the  back,  but  the  immersion  method 
was  preferable.     The  tissue  should  be  used  soon  after  being  sensitised.     Tin- 
continuing  action  of  light  is  slight,  but  success  is  a.ssared  by  using  freshly 
sensitised  tissue  and  developing  the  pictures  without  unnecessary  delay.     The 
time  of  printing  required  must  be  first  asc-rtained  by  a  trial  print.     A  seiisi- 
tonieler  is  necessary,  and  he  preferred  a  strip  of  paper  sensitised  in  the  .same 
bichromate  bath  as  the  tissue.     This  raper  turns  brown  upon    exposure  to 
light.     After  exjiosuiv,  the  iiiiate  is  .slightly  visible  bv  tran.smitted  light— if 
very  strong,  oyer-exi>osure  may  be  an.icipated.     Develoimi-iit  is  effeft  d  by 
.soaking  the  ex])Osed  paper,  first  in  cold  water,  and  then  in  warm  water— tem- 
perature S2°.     This  must  bo  ascertained  accurately  with  tlie  aid  of  a  thermo- 
meter.   The  image  apjiears  in  relief  in  this  second  liath,  and  must  siibsefiuently 
lie  "  deve)o|ied  "  by  pouiing  upon  the  tis.sue  (which  mnst  be  properly  sup- 
porteil  for  the   purpose)  the   special    "sawdust  soup"  at  a  temperature  of 
65°  to  70°.     Ill  effect,  the  real  ilevelopment  depends  upon  the  erosive  action  of 
the  moist  .sawdust.     For  over-exjiosure  a  thicker  "soup"  is  required,  in  order 
to  remove,  by  increased  friction,  more  of  the  pigment.     For  under-exposure 
the  printed  tissue  may  be  placed  direct  into  the   warm-water  b.ith— tempera- 
ture 82° — without  inevions  immersion  in  cold  water,  and  this  variation  sliouhl 
be  followed  by  the  iisi  of  a  thinner  "soup."     The  image  must  be  developed 
until  it  appears  rather  lighter  than  it  is  ullimately  desired  to  be,  as  the  print 
darkens  in  drying.     When  suHicieiitly  developed,  wash  the  print  in  cold  clean 
water,  and  place  in  an  alum  bath.     As  an  alternative  the  print  miy  be  dried 
before  the  aluming,  aud  the  development  may  be  afterwards  carried  farther  if 
desirable.     It  was  ailded  that  a  brush  might  be  used  as  a  substitute    for.  or  as. 
an  assistance  to,  the  "  sawdust  soup  "  in  the  develoimieiit  if  it  were  desired  to 
give  a  quasi-artistic  appearance  t»  the  prints.     Mr.  Sinclair  gave  a  sucoeKslul 
demonstration  of  the  ptoeeas.     He  al.so  showed  .some  examples  of  work  by  it 
which  were  excellent  in  evtry  way. 

December  9, — Mr.  George  W.  Totteni  in  the  chair. 

Major  Thomas  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Club. 

Mr.  Hbdlby  M.  Smith  described  the 

Chronophotographeb, 
a  new  cinennto^'raphe  apparatus  made  by  Mr.  Gannnnt.  Paris,  said  Mr. 
Smith,  was  the  li'raiie  of  tils  cin»matographe.  There  were  good  machines  and 
bad  ones  there  as  elsewhere.  For  the  best  nnchiiies  the  very  highest  prices 
were  willingly  paid,  whilst  the  inferior  articles  could  be  bought,  as  low  as 
seventy-five  francs  each.  Mr.  Gaumont's  apparatus  moves  the  film  witliout 
relyiug  upon  the  dr;igging  action  of  a  toothel  wheel,  and  in  this  differs  from 
most  other  machines.  The  positive  image  upon  the  film  occupies  four  times 
the  usual  .area,  and  the  instrument  therefore  gives  a  luoie  luminous  projection. 
FUms  of  any  length  can  be  ussd  in  the  instrnment,  and  the  electric  light  is  to 
be  prefeireii  en  account  of  its  greater  power. 

M  r.  GAU.M0NT  demonstrated  the  use  of  his  michiue,  aud  showed  a  succession 
of  iiictures  comprising  the  following  subjects :— Oxen  ploughing,  Japanese  ballet,, 
Soudanese  bathers,  departure  of  the  motor  cars  for  Marseilles,  Loie  Fuller  in 
the  Serpentine  d.ance,  dragoons  at  e.xercise.  The  instrument  worked  in  a 
smooth  and  compiirativcly  noiseless  manner,  and  the  steadiness  of  the  image 
was  noticeable.  After  the  demonstration  Mr.  Gaumont  showed  the  working 
parts  of  the  instrument,  and  through  Mr.  Hedley  Smith  answered  several 

questions.  ,     .,,      ,    ^  t    ,  , 

Mr.  Drage  said  he  was  sure  that  everybody  was  p'e.asnd  with  wnat  had  been 

shown,  and  especially  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Hedley  Smith.     The  meeting  was 

indebted  to  him  and  to  Mr.  Gaumout  for  a  very  enjoyable  exhibition. 

Mr.  S.mith  returned  thanks  for  an  attentive  hearing  on  behalf  of  himself  aud 

Mr.  Gaumout.     He  was  very  gl.ad  to  meet  with  his  old  friends  again. 
Mr.  Charles  Wallis  gave  a  sliort  lantern  lecture  entitled, 
Mr  Holiday  Trip  with  the  Camera. 

Mr.  Wallis  accompanied  the  exhibition  of  his  slides  with  a  running  fire  of 

characteristie  humonr  and  wit. 

Hackney  Pliotographlc  Society.— December  8,  Mr.  R.  Beckett  presiding. 
— .Mr.  J.  H.  Ge.\R  gave  a  lecture  on 

Combination  Printing, 
and  showed  a  number  of  fine  prints  and  slides  to  illustrtite  his  remarks.  On 
the  (luestioii  of  Betting  clouds  on  the  same  plate  as  the  landscape,  he  said  that 
in  ino-t  cases  such  w,.s  not  flesirable.  lieiause,  if  the  clouds  were  secured,  m  all 
likelihood,  they  would  not  agre.-  with  the  compos  tion  of  th^i  tuHject.  ^o 
landscape  or  seaiscape  sliould  hive  a  pertectily  white  sky,  neither  should  the 
latter  be  represente.l  of  one  uniform  tint.  It  might  be  ai-gued  tha^,  occiwion- 
allv  this  was  a  perfectly  natural  condition— tliat.  when  the  view  was  taken, 
the'r'e  were  no  clouds.  To  this  he  would  reply  Viv  asking.  Why  should  nature 
be  portrayed  in  her  inartistic  moods,  rather  than  be  represi-nted  in  a  way  that 
would  aopeal  to  the  cultivated  taste?    The  lecturer  then  deilt  thoroughly 
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■with  the  various  metliods  of  combination  printioK,  .such  as  the  iiitro<liiction  of 
iigi(res  into  lamlsrapes,  printing  in  skies  under  different  lonclitious  of  .subject, 
&i. '  Alter  .showing  the  need  for,  and  application  of,  combination  printing,  Mr. 
Oe:ir  warned  tliose  who  contemplated  taking  up  the  subject  of  the  neces-sity  of 
being  careful  in  e%ery  iletail,  or  their  sins  would  find  tlieni  out. 

North  Middlesex  FhotogTaphic  Society.— I>eceml)er  14,  Mr,  A.  J.  QoMing 

in  till'  cli:iir. — The  following  gentlemen  were  nominated  for  membership  : — 
Messrs.  R.  J.  Wilson,  J.  Durston,  C.  S.  Ball,  J.  Angus,  Ernest  Clarke,  C.  H. 
Wilkins,  and  Albert  Lord  Tyler.  The  Chwrman  read  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
Hotsley  Hinton,  regretting  he  was  unable  to  read  his  paper  on 

Pictorial  Photogbaphy. 
la  hi.'l  sbsesce,  the  paper  wa.s  read  in  a  very  able  manner  by  Mr.  Mabchant. 
Tlie  paper  provoked  a  great  deal  of  iU«cussion,  in  wliidi  Me.ssrs.  Chilil  Bayley, 
K.'ix,  Bennett,  Golding,  Goodwin,  Marolumt,  M:ittock.s,  and  Mummery  "took 
ip.irt.  A  vote  of  thanks  w:vs  passed  to  Mr.  Horsley  Hinton  for  his  paper,  and 
to  Mr.  Marchant  for  reading  it. 

Folytedmic  Fhoto^apliic  Society.— December  9.— The  Hon.  Skcrbtary 

{(avc  adenion.stration  witli  the  oiy-hydrogen  lantern,  explaining  the  various  parts 
of  a  l.-inteni,  jet.s,  !ime.s,  &c.,  and  pas.s(!d  some  .slides  through  illustrative  of 
the  many  tones,  shapes,  and  proce.sses  used  in  lantern-slide  making.  Special 
tones  for  special  subjects  called  forth  many  opinions.  The  meeting  closed 
with  the  addition  of  two  new  members.  At  the  New  Year  there  will  be  an 
■exhibition  of  memlKTs'  work. 

Putney  Fhotograpliic  Society.— December  7,  Dr.  W.  J.  Sheppard  in  the 
<-liair. — Mr.  JOHN  A.  HODQKS  (Vice-President)  gave 

Holiday  Rambles  with  a  Camera. 
A  most  e.Kcellent  set  of  slides,  including  scenery  of  Devoa.shire,  Wales,  the 
Lalce  District,  Ac,  was  shown.  One  or  two  had  white  margin.s,  which  formed 
<]uitc  a  pleasing  variation  to  the  usual  close-masked  slide.  The  hall  (specially 
liired  for  the  occasion)  wa.s  well  filled  with  an  appreciative  audience  of  members 
nnd  friends.  . 

Rlclunond  Camera  Club.— December  7,  Mr.  Purcell  presided.— Mr.  Ef 
DocKREE,  of  the  Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club,  gave  an  exhibition  o, 
lantern  slides.  Mr.  Dockree's  work  is  well  known  in  the  photographic  worlil 
and  the  slides  he  sliowed  were  as  varied  in  subject  as  they  were  excellent  in 
quality,  and  were  described  in  a  lucid  and  humorous  manner.  The  evening 
v.as  voted  by  common  consent  one  of  the  pleasantest  in  the  annals  of  the 
Club. 

Soutb  London  Fhotograpblc  Society.— Mr.  H.  E.  Parmer  in  the  chair.— 
Tlie  President  (Mr.  P.  W.  Edwards,  F.R.P.S.)  gave  an  address  on 

ISOCHBOMATIC  PHOTOGBAI'HY. 
He  first  gave  an  outline  of  the  subject,  afterwards  dealing  with  the  advances 
«iade  during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  He  afterwards,  by  means  of  a  lantern, 
projec-ted  images  of  various  coloured  objects  under  notice  on  the  screen,  and, 
by  means  of  a  second  lantern,  photographs  of  the  articles  taken  with  ordinary 
and  the  different  isochromatic  plates  on  the  market,  with  and  without  colour 
:!ilter,  were  thrown  on  the  screen  and  explained.  The  President  promised  to 
.£;ive  a  lecture  on  the  making  of  colour  filters  at  a  later  date. 

Woolwlcli  Fhotograpblc  Society.— December  10.  Mr.  H.  H.  Barker  in  the 
<iiair. — A  popular  lecture  was  delivered  to  al)oat  HX)  members  and  friends  by 
Mr.  F.  0.  Bynoe,  of  Messrs.  R.  &  J.  Beck,  entitled, 

Instantaneous  Photoobaphy, 
illustrated  by  lantern  .slides  taken  with  the  celebrated  Frena  cameras.  Mr. 
Bj-noe  gave  some  very  practical  hints  as  to  holding  a  hand  camera  for  ex- 
•posnre,  also  the  use  of  the  swing  back,  .showing  pictures  taken  with  and  with- 
out the  swing  back.  The  slides  shown  were  of  excellent  quality,  and  quite 
•bore  out  the  lecturer's  statement  that  a  swing  l)ack  was  an  absolute  necessity 
inrcertiin  kinds  of  work.  Mr.  Bynoe  also  explained  the  use  of  the  Frena 
magnifier  liy  means  of  a  mechanical  slide,  which  showed  clearly  the  means  of 
livinging  close  objects  in  sharp  focus  witli  a  fixed-focus  camera.  A  very  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Bynoe  for  his  very  interesting  lecture. 

Birmingham  Photographic  Society.— December  8,  Mr.  G.  F.  Lvndon, 
J.P.,  in  the  chair. — About  thirty  members  present.  Mr.  P.  T.  Deakin 
Hon.  Assistant  Librarian)  gave  a  One-Man  Exhibition  and  a  short  account 
•of  his  methods  of  working.  The  Exhibition  consisted  of  150  half-plate 
jiictures  printed  in  bromide,  platinotype,  and  carbon,  the  subjects  being 
very  varied,  comprising  landscape,  areldtecture  (interior  and  exterior),  cloud, 
'Hower  and  figure  studies,  and  portraiture.  In  his  remarks  upon  his  method  of 
working,  Mr.  Deakin  explained  his  very  systematic  way  of  keeping  a  record  of 
all  negatives  and  prints.  The  developer  used  was  pyro-soda,  and  during  the 
last  twelve  niontlis  oi-  so  he  had  taken  to  printing  in  carbon,  as,  in  his  opinion,  it 
wa.s  l)y  far  tlie  best  process  for  rendering  all  the  delicacy  of  the  negative.  He 
worked  entirely  witn  home-made  apparatus.  A  collection  of  views  of  Cannock 
•Cliase  showed  that  Mr.  Deakin  knew  how  to  make  a  picture  from  very  simple 
.-.111 ijundings.  The  Chairman,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks,  congratulated 
Mr.  Deakin  upon  the  excellence  of  his  exhibits  and  the  care  with  which  they 
li-iHteen  printed  and  titleiL  Mr.  Robinson,  in  .seconding  the  proposition, 
.-iho  congratulated  Mr.  Deakin  upon  the  excellence  of  his  work  and  the  variety 
•  •I  the  subjects  selected.  Messrs.  Underwood  and  Fowler  supported  the 
fiirnposition. 

Carditr  Photographic  Society.— December  11.— Mr.  Harris  made  some 
'interesting  remarlcs  on' 

BROHISI  PRINTlNa, 
handling  his  subject  in  a  very  scientific  manner.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
<U3cussion  upon  the  points  raiseii,  Imt  Mr.  Harris  laid  stress  on  there  being, 
Ai  a  nde,  too  little  importance  attached  to  varying  tlie  distance  from  the 
source  of  light  in  making  contact  prints.  Several  examples  were  shown  of 
prints  produced  under  the  conditions  recommendel  The  relative  speeds  of 
the  various  commercial  papers  was  mentioned  in  connexion  with  remarks  upon 
Ihf  scale  of  gradation  obtainable  from  slow  and  rapid  kinds.     Mr.   Harris 


aueceede<l  In  showing  that,  in  a  great  measure,  tusccss  in  bromide  printing 
depended  upon  the  selecti'ia  of  a  suitable  distance  Iram  the  source  of  light  &> 
mui'h  as  anythiog  else,  and  that  tbi<  distance  dep.mded  upon  the  character 
of  the  negative  and  the  result  required.  Tlie  acetylene  light  was  shown  ny 
Mr.  Jeise  Williams,  and  mnch  admired.  In  the  clab  lantern  it  gave  a  w«lJ^ 
illuminated  six  or  seven  feet  disc  at  aliovit  twenty  feet  from  the  iLreeo.  TM 
light  was  very  atearly  and  appeared  likely,  with  ordinary  care,  tn  give  no 
trouble.  ^ 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Aisodatloii.— December  10,  ths 
Annu.al  Meeting  was  heM  In  the  Artists' Cluli,  the  retiring  President  ( Mr.  J. 
Sirett  Brown)  in  the  chair. — Sixteen  new  menibirs  were  balloted  for  and 
elected.  Dr.  J.  W.  Ellis,  F.E.S.,  was  elected  Pre-ident  for  the  eosuing  ye^r, 
the  Vice-Pre.sidents  being  Messrs.  W.  Prior  Christian  and  E.  Rimljault  Dibilin. 
The  Hon.  Treasurer  (Mr.  P.  H.  Phillips)  and  the  Hon.  SecrcUry  (Mr.  Fred  A. 
Schierwater)  were  re-elected.  The  customary  votes  of  thanks  to  the  officer* 
and  Judges  for  their  services,  and  to  the  Arti-sts'  Club  for  the  use  of  their 
room  in  which  to  hold  the  meeting,  were  pas.sed  unanimously.  The  Judges' 
awards  in  the  aunnal  competition  were  then  announced  as  follows: — Cham- 
pion Class.— Challenge  cup  and  gold  medal :  Dr.  J.  W.  Ellis.  Half-I>lat«  ami 
uniler :  silver  medal.  Rev.  William  Smith  ;  bronec  me<lal,  Mr.  J.  D.  Paterson. 
0\  er  half-i)late  :  silver  medal.  Dr.  Llewellyn  Morgan  ;  bronze  me<l.al,  Mr.  E.  R. 
Dibdin.  Lantern  .Slides.— Silver  medal,  br.  J.  W,  Ellis;  bronze  medal.  Dr. 
Llewellyn  Morgan.  Enlargements.— Silver  medal,  Mr.  Joseph  Appleby  ; 
bronze  medal,  Mr.  Edwin  Sininett.  Stereoscopic  Slides. — Silver  medal,  Mr. 
J.  T.  Norma^i-Tlionias.  Hand-camera  Work.— Silver  medal,  Dr.  J.  W.  Ellis. 
Portrait, — Bronze  med.al.  Dr.  Llewellyn  Morgan.  Ladies'  Competition. — 
Silver  medal,  Mrs.  Bell.  MemUtrs  and  their  friends  are  invited  to  view  the 
pictures,  which  are  now  hung  in  the  Society's  rooms,  Eberle-street,  until  the 
•nd  of  the  month.  Tlie  Judges  were  Messrs.  J.  Lederer,  G.  Watmough 
Webster,  J.  W.  Wade,  G.  E.  Thompson,  and  W.  I.  Chadwick. 

Wakefield  Photographic  Society.- Decemlier  11.— The  meeting  was 
devoted  to  an  exliibitiim  of  lantern  slide.s  mode  by  members,  and  slides  by 
J.  Briggs,  H.  M.  Briggs,  Robson,  Holmes,  Wilcock,  and  Hon.  Secrattry  were 
sliown.  After  the  exhibition,  Mrs.  Aspinall  Addison  presented  to  Dr.  Clarke 
a  silver  medal,  and  to  W.  Holmes  a  bronze  medal,  lieing  the  first, ami  second 
prizes  for  prints  in  the  recent  competition  ;  al.so  a  silver  me<lal  to  B.  Eobson, 
and  a  bronze  medal  to  J.  Briggs,  jun.,  being  first  and  second  prizes  for  lantern 
slides. 

Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Associatioa— Decemlier  5. 
— A  successful  conversazione  was  held  in   University  College,   Dundee.     The 
Council  of  the  Association  received  the  guests  in  the  Botanical  Cliussroom, 
after  which  an  adjournment  w.as  maile  to  the   Mechanical  L.aboratory,  the 
interior  of  which  was  converted  into  a  tea-room  for  the  occasion.     The  company 
then  assembled  in  the  Mathematical  Lecture-room,  where  Professor  Steggall, 
President  of  the  Association,  delivereil  an  address  on  the  proereis  of  photo- 
graphy.    The  President   was  accompanied,   amongst  others,  by  Me.ssrs.  D. 
Ireland,  Thomas  Berry,  Y.  C.  Baird,  W.  F.  HiU,  G.  G.   Maclaren,  W.  H. 
Tittensor,  and  Andrew  Stewart.    The  Prisidxnt,  at  the  outset,  in  name  of 
the  Council  of  the  Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association,' 
extended  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  assembled  guests.     He  then  proceeded  to 
sketch  the  earliest  beginnings  of  photographic  art,  and  p.assed  on  to  deal  with 
some  of  the  considerations  that  seemed  to  aim  essential  m  deciding  for  a  society 
like  theirs  not  only  its  locus  staiuli,  but  its  actual  value  as  an  educational  and 
refining  influence  in  their  midst.     He  glanced  back  to  the  earliest  observations 
made  on  the  effects  of  light  in  the  nature  of  bodies.     They  now  knew  that  this 
was  the  chemical  action  of  light,  and  they  recognised  that  light  was  inseparable 
from  heat,  even  although  heat  might  exist  without  light  being  created,  as  lar 
as  their  only  test,  their  sense  of  sight,  detected.     It  was  not  easier  to  suppose 
an  ejrlier  effect  of  light  than  the  growth  of  trees,  or  an  earlier  observation 
tlian  that  of  the  colouration  of  the  human  skin  by  light — what  was  commonly 
called  sunburn.     It  was  truly  an  .astonishing  fact  tliat  their  vast  deposits  of 
energy  in  the  form  of  coal  were  simply  products  of  the  tireless  action  of  sun- 
light.    Millions  of  pounds  of  oxygen  were  daily  consumed  by  everything  that 
breathed,  by  every  fire  th.at  burned,  by  every  metal  that  rusted,  and  millions 
of  pounds  of  carbonic  acid  were  thus  produced.     They  did  not  always  re- 
member, however,  how  the  atmosphere,  that  great  storehouse  of  oxygen,  was 
from  day  to  day  replenished.     In  the  presence  of  light,  but  uot  otherwise,  all 
growing  vegetable  matter  had  the  power  of  a.ssimilating  the  carbon  in  which 
its  structure  mainly  consisted  from  this  carbonic  acid,  and  of  delivering  the 
oxygen  pure  and  restorative  to  the  exhausted  air.     By  that  action  were  formed 
the  prehistoric  forests  that  in  the  convulsions  of  the  geologic  infancy  of  their 
planet  were  crushed  together  to  form  the  coal  nfasnres  of  later  days.    That 
great  fact  was  never  chronicled  through  contemporary  observation,  and  doubt- 
less the  first  recognition  of  the  photographic  action  of  sunlight  was  really 
afl'orded  by  its  effect  on  the  complexion.     It  was  only  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  that  the  celebrated  Priestley  called  attention  to  the  wonder, 
ful  powers  by  which  Nature  through  light  renewed  the  air  they  breathed,  but 
from  that  time  onwards  vigorous  efforts  were  put  forth  to  iletermine  accurately 
the  nature  of  the  chemical  action  that  underlay  the  visible  inrtuenoe  of  light 
on  certain  substances,  and  these  efforts  resulte«l,  in  the  years  1826  to  1829,  in 
tlie  practical  applications  of  this  action  to  the  production  of  photographic 
pictures.     The  progress  had  been  vast,  but  even  alter  fifty  or  sixtv  years  of 
research  and  knowledge  as  to  the  real  action  of  light  on  the  silver  salts  usually 
employed  in  photography,  it  was  in  such  a  state  that  they  were  forceil  ttill  to 
regard  these  actions  as  in  the  highest  degree  complex  and  baflling.     Photo- 
graphers, however,  could  claim  some  credit  for  the  progress  attaine<i  during 
tlie  past  year  or  two — progress  that,  inspired  by  the  claims  of  this  art  alone, 
had  been  of  immense  value  in  all  the  range  of  optical  and  many  other  sciences. 
The  demand  for  transparent  films  had  Iwen  accompanied  by  a  vast  imppove- 
iiient  in  the  manufacture  of  celluloid,  and  that  material  had  again  Ijeen  applied 
to  many  other  practical  purposes.     'The  demand  for  lighter  lenses  had  helped 
to  teach  the  working  of  alumfniuin.     The  exigencies  of  the  focus  had  .stimu- 
lated the  glassmaker,  until  glass  could  be  produced  to  satisfy  the  most  extreme 
requirements  of  the  photographer,  astronomer,  and  niicroscopist.     The  speed 
of  plates  had  been  gradually  improved  withont  that  loss  of  fine  texture  which 
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used  to  attend  rap'dity.  In  1844  a  ■writer  s:tiil  that  in  good  suu'ihine  .in  ertifiee 
■could  be  copied  in  a  minute  ;  nowadays,  one  linndred  well-exposed  views  of  tlie 
same  subject  could  be  taken  consecutively  Witliin  a  second.  The  mechanical 
processes  of  printing  were  lieing  daily  improved.  Advances  li.ad  been  made  in 
•colour  printing  sufficient  to  occasion  several  pretty  qn.arrels,  enshrined  within 
the  pages  of  the  photog  apliic  press,  and  some  of  the  results  were  fairly  f.atis- 
■I'aotory.  The  real  problem  of  colour  p:inting  had  not  progressed  f.ar,  .and  the 
•medium  requiral  for  a  simple  process  had  yet  to  be  found.  Proceeding,  lie 
alluded  to  the  two  recent  inventions  of  the  cinematograpli,  and  a  discovery 
.  'that  consisted  in  the  revelation  by  the  camera  of  rays  of  light  that  did  not 
affect  the  sense  of  sight.  Alluding  to  the  Runtgen  rays,  the  remarked  that 
many  of  the  most  interesting  specimens  of  the  action  of  these  rays  yet  pro- 
iluced  had  been  made  in  tlie  laboratories  of  Inivei^sity  College.  Continuing, 
he  said  that  a  society  like  theirs  must  depend  on  other  considerations  tliau 
thoie  of  research  and  invention  for  its  perra.anence  and  its  success.  The  human 
interest,  iu  which  were  inclndei  the  love  of  Nature,  appealed  more  strongly  to 
them  than  .any  other.  Appreciation  of  N.ature  was.  lie  thought,  the  greatest 
gift  to  man,  and  tlie  development  of  tlnit  appreciation  was  an  educational 
power  of  the  gr?atest  value,  aad  he  chimed  for  tlie  photographic  art  that  its 
reprodaclion  of  the  features  of  tlie  plwes  they  had  seen  tended  to  cultivate  an 
-nrtistic  appreciation  of  Xatiire.  Before  closing,  Pi-ofessor  Steggall  alluded  to 
the  aids  afforded  to  ani.ateur  photigraphers  through  the  Association,  remarking 
tliat  it  was  a  historic  fact  that  their  club-rooms,  with  their  dark  room,  en- 
largement and  otlier  apparatus,  helped  to  draw  the  members  together. 

Capetown  Photographic  Club.— November  14.— The  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Capetown  Photograpliic  Club  was  presided  over  by  the  Vice-President 
(Professor  W.  S.  Logeman),  and  there  w.as  a  large  attendance  of  members.     A 
number  of  new  meniliers  were  admitted,  and  the  following  report  was  read : — 
In  submitting  the  sixth  annual  report,  the  Council  have  to  state  that,  although 
■a  number  of  members  have  removed  from  Capetown  during  the  year,  and  the 
roll  has  been  cleared  of  several  more  who  have  not  paid  their  suliscriptious, 
yet  there  is  a  small  increase  in  numbers,  the  roll  now  standing  at  ninety 
iiiambers  and  eight  honorary  members.     The  balance-sheet  shows  a  balance 
due  to  the  Treasurer  of  3/.  19s.  M. ;   assets,   101.    18s.  M.  ;    liabilities,   3/. 
The  .attendance  at   monthly  meetings  has   been  good.      A   very  successful 
concerstizione   was    held    in    November,    wliea  the    prints    sent    in   for   the 
1895  competitions  were  on  view,   and   also  a   number  of   other   contribu- 
tions from  members.    The  coinpetition  slides,  with  a  number  of  others,  were 
exhibited  during  the  evening,  and  light  refreshments  were  provided,  under  the 
superintenJeoce  of  a  committee  of  ladies.    Tlie  photographs  were  on  exhi- 
bition to  the  public  on  the  following  day.  but  onlv  some  twenty-tive  persons 
visited.     In  consequence  of  the  alteration  in  the  rules,  the  number  of  prints 
.ssnt  in  to  the  monthly  entries  have  been  ixeoadingly  few,  and,  in  fact,  for  the 
last  tew  months  none  have  been  received.     The  Council  much  regret  this,  and 
would  urge  the  members  to  remedy  this  matter  during  the  forthcoming  year. 
The  value  of  these  monthly  entries,  especially  to  the  younger  members,  is 
great,  and,  iu  addition,  the  valuable  collection  of  photographs  is  lost  to  the 
Club  album.     In  connexion  with  the  annual  competitions,  the  Council  have  to 
acknowledge  the  kindness  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Morris  in  having  prepared  and  pre- 
?sented  to  the  Club  a  number  of  certiKc.atcs  of  high  artistic  merit  for  use  at  the 
Jinnual  competitions.     Also  to  the  following  members  for  placing  silver  medals 
.at  their  disposal  for  the  purposes  of  this  year's  competition  : — Messrs.  D.  C. 
Andrew,  J.  B.  Wignall,  Colonel  Homan-ffoUiott,  and  Professor  W.  S.  Logemau. 
The  1896  competitions  were  arranged  with  a  larger  number  of  classes  than  the 
previous  year,  but  the  number  of  members  entering  for  the  various  classes  was 
.only  twenty,  one  more  than  last  year.     Very  few  entries  were  made  in  the 
junior  classes ;  in  fact,  iu  four  classes  there  were  none,  in  two  classes  there 
were  only  two,  and  in  one  class  only  one  entry  ;  it  would  therefore  seem  ad- 
visable to  iliscontiuue  the  junior  classes.     In  the  classes  open  to  members  of 
any  photographic  society  of  South  Africa,  Class  XX.,  for  general  work,  the 
competition  was  not  so  keen,  eight  entiles  only  having  lieen  received  against  a 
much  larger  number  last  year.     The  other  societies  represented  were  the 
Kimberley  Camera  Club  and  the  Port  Elizabeth  Society.  It  was  thought  advisable 
that  all  the  classes  "open  to  members  of  any  photographic  society"  should  lie 
.sent  to  England  for  judging,  so  the  CouiK-il  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Grea5  Britain  requesting  that,  if  possible,  he  would  arrange 
for  their  Judges  to  adjuilicate  on  them.     Mr.  Charles  Mills  (who   was  just 
■visiting  England  at  the  time)  very  kindly  took  the  prints  (eight  sets  of  six) 
.and  eight  sets  of  lantern  slides  with  him,  and  delivered  them  to  the  Roval 
Society  with  our  request;  but,  after  some  little  delay,  they  were  retunied'to 
him,  with  a  letter  intimating  that  the  Judges  h.ad  so  niuch  work  to  do  in  con- 
nexion with  their  own   Exhibition  that  they  did  not  feel  justified  iu  asking 
them  to  devote  any  more  lime  to  such  matters.    Tlie  Council  regret  that  they 
are  not  yet  in  possession  of  the  awards  for  Class  XXI.,  stereoscopic  .slides, 
which,  although   S:nt  to  Mr.   Cbadwick,  of  Maiiehester,  a  week  previous  to 
the  other  English   parcel,   have  not  yet   been   reported  upon  by  him.     The 
most   cordial   relationship   continues  to  exist   between   ourselves  and    other 
kindred  societies  iu  South  Africx,  the  ouly  club  not  in  freipient  comtnunication 
being  that  of  Natal.     Some  good  Held  diys  have  taken  jilace,  uotablv  to  (Iroot 
Constantia,  to  Oude  Kraal,  to  Lourensfonl,  the  residence  of  Sir  James  Sivewright ; 
and  also  in  connexion  with  the  Mountain  Club,  on  Octobers,  toTulbagh.    The 
report  having  lieen  unanimously  ndopted,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
as  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  : — President :  Dr.  David  Gill,  Astronomer  Roval 
at  the  Cape. —  Vu:c ■  President  :   Mr.  A.  J.  Fuller.— C'omhciY  ;    Messrs.  T.  "W. 
Cairncross,  H.  E.  Cope,  J.  P.   Edwa'ds,   A.  McLe'od.  J.  Powell,  E.  J.  Stesr, 
J.  R.  Wignall,  and  Dr.  D.  J.  Wood.— &'crf^(ry  atul  Treasurer:  Mr.  £.  e! 
Harrhy,  li.P.O.,  Wale-street. 


1897. 
January  14,  15 

February  1-27 
March  6-13 


E.  C.  Bennett, 


Weymouth  .and  District  Cimera  Club, 
10,  Newberry-terrace,  Weymouth. 

Glasgow  Evuriiig  Times  Csniera  Club. 
Eoening  Times  Camera  Club,  46, 
Glasgow. 

South  London  Photogriphic  Society.    Charles  H.  Oakden, 
30,  Henslowe-road,  East  Dulwich,  S.  E. 


Tlie  Secretaries, 
Gordon  -  street, 


1898.  FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

December  29-Jan.  2 .  Borough    Polytechnic    Photographic    Society.      P.    C. 
Cornlord,  103,  Borough-road,  S.E. 

J)ec  1895-Jan.  1897   Bristol  Intirnational.      Hon.  Secretary,    20,  Berkeley- 
square,  Clifton,  Bristol. 


9V  Correspondents  should  nerer  write  on  hoik  side^  of  0x9  paper.    No  notice  is  taktn 
of  corn  iHunicat  ions  w-.ltss  the  names  and  addresSiS  of  the  writers  are  given. 

THE  ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gextlemex, — It  was  announced  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society  that  I  had  resigned  the  Presidency.  I  think  it  due 
to  the  fellows  and  members  of  the  Society  that  I  should  state  the 
reasons  which  led  me  to  take  this  step,  so  that  no  misconception  may 
arise.  My  resignation  was  announced  from  the  chair,  but  I  am  un- 
certain whether  a  correct  explanation  of  its  cause  was  given  by  the  chair- 
man. 

I  will  now  give  my  own  statement,  which  is  based  on  facts  which  all 
members  of  the  Society  must  know.  The  Council  appointed  a  Committee 
(all  the  Council  were  appointed  on  it)  to  consider  the  expediency  o£ 
altering  the  Articles  of  Association.  (This  I  announced  from  the  chair 
in  October  last.)  This  Committee  reported  to  the  Council  at  its 
November  meeting,  and  one  of  their  recommendations  was  that  the 
articles  should  be  so  altered  as  to  exclude  the  five  senior  members  of 
Council  from  re-election.  The  Council,  after  considering  the  report, 
adopted  this  recommendation,  together  with  others  to  which  I  need 
not  allude.  On  certainly  two  if  not  on  three  occasions  within  a  f«w 
years,  a  somewhat  similar  proposal  has  been  brought  forward,  and  as 
lately  as  when  the  Articles  of  Association  were  drawn  up,  was  rejected, 
and  the  present  freedom  of  election  maintained.  This  freedom  of 
election,  entailing  as  it  does  the  eligibility  of  any  member  of  the  Society 
for  a  seat  on  the  Council,  I  have  strongly  advocated  ever  since  the 
"  house-list "  system  was  abolished  ;  for  it  appears  to  me  to  be  contrary 
to  reason  to  disqualify  a  member  for  the  sole  cause  of  having  faithfully 
served  the  Society  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  The  rule,  it  made, 
would  place  such  a  disqualified  member  in  the  same  position  as  a  felon 
or  bankrupt  in  a  parliamentary  election — a  position  which  is  scarcely 
desirable. 

When  a  Council  has,  by  the  rules  of  a  Society,  to  submit  a  "  house- 
list,"  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  insisting  that  a  certain 
amount  of  fresh  blood  should  be  included  in  it ;  but  where  the  whole 
Council  has  to  be  annually  nominated  and  elected  by  the  members  at 
large,  any  disqualification  to  some  seems  to  me  thoroughly  wrong  in 
principle.  For  a  member  to  have  won  the  confidence  of  the  electors  for 
several  years  in  succession,  will  be  pretty  much  akin  to  the  shearing  of 
Samson's  locks.     He  will  become  sport  for  the  Philistines. 

The  resolution  having  been  adopted  by  the  Council,  it  must  of  neces- 
sity come  before  a  speeial  meeting  of  the  Society  for  approval ;  and,  if  I 
were  President,  it  would  be  my  duty  to  take  the  chair  on  that  occasion. 
In  the  capacity  of  Chairman,  I  should  have  to  sit  passive  (which  might 
be  taken  that  I  was  acquiescent),  except  when  necessary  to  act  as  a 
moderator  in  the  discussion,  and  to  count  the  votes,  which  could  not 
include  my  own,  I  believe.  Holding  the  views  on  this  question  that  I 
do,  I  felt  that  my  only  course,  with  due  regard  to  self-respect  and  to  the 
majority  of  the  Council,  was  to  resign,  and  thus  make  way  for  some  one 
who  was  more  sympathetic  with  them.  It  is  true  I  was  elected  by  the 
Society  and  not  by  the  Council,  and  it  may  be  thought  that  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  latter  was  not  sufficient  reason  for  my  resignation  of  the 
important  office  I  held.  Had  the  Articles  of  Association  expressly 
allowed  voting  by  voting  papers  on  changes  of  constitution,  as  it  does  for 
the  election  of  officers  and  Council,  I  should  probably  have  remained, 
for  I  have  but  little  doubt  that  I  am  in  harmony  with  the  majority  of  the 
Society.  As,  however,  any  change  that  may  be  made  will  be  made 
according  to  the  views  of  the  majority  in  a  meeting  of  seventy  or  eighty 
members,  who  happen  from  circumstances  o(  retidence  to  be  able  to 
attend,  and  T^hich  is  a  small  proportion  of  the  Society,  I  felt  that  any 
obligation  to  remain  was  cancelled. 

Tue  Articles  of  Association  may  not  be  faultless  in  more  directions  than 
in  that  I  have  just  indicated,  but  it  is  better  to  leave  them  as  they  are 
than  to  be  perpetually  revising  them.  Perpetual  tinkering  at  rules  iu 
subversive  of  the  proper  work  of  any  Society.  Personally,  I  have  no 
spare  time  to  devote  to  such  a  waste  of  energy.  An  hour's  discussion  of 
rales  means  »ri  hour  wilbdrawu  fr.iiii  soieniitio  work.  If  ihere  were  * 
real  necessity  tor  ilie  change  ul  rule,  1  wutiid  say  n,)lliiug  as  t.i  iliis  waste 
of  lime;  biii  as  siatistics  bho*  ihac  the  infusion  of  new  blood  into  the 
Council,  which  some  clamour  for,  is  automatically  taking  place  (being 
very  little  short,  I  believe,  of  the  average  of  five  a  year),  I  protest  against 
it  being  forced  on  b'asy  members  of  the  Society.     If  the  change  be  made. 
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ihe  infusion  will  be  made  at  tha  expense  of  probably  the  most  efiioient 
and  experienced  members,  instead  of  throQgli  natural  csusea. 

Perhaps  some  way  of  testing  the  real  feeling  of  the  whole  Society  on 
this  subject  might  be  found  at  the  approaching  annual  election  of  oiBcers 
and  Council,  when  every  member  can  exercise  his  vote  regardless  of 
distance  from  London.  If  this  can  be  done,  I  shall  be  glad  ;  for  what  is 
vranted  is  not  only  an  expression  of  opinion  by  the  London  members,  but 
also  by  the  country  members  of  the  Boyal  riiotographio  Society. — I  am, 
yours,  (tc,  W.  dk  W.  Abney, 

Latt  President  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society. 

December  12,  1896. 

P.S. — I  find  that  Mr.  Chapman  Jones,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  has  also 
resigned  his  office.  I  should  like  to  state  emphatically  that  he  has  acted 
quite  independently  of  myself,  and  no  doabt  will  give  his  own  reasons  for 
having  done  so. 

To  the  Edit*s. 

Gentlemen-, — Although  I  was  appointed  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Iloyal  Photographic  Society  by  the  Council  tf  the  Society,  and  techni- 
cally, therefore,  am  responsible  to  them,  I  feel  that  I  owe  a  duty  to  the 
members  that  can  only  be  discharged  by  stating  publicly  why  I  have 
lesigned  that  office. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  having  a  regular  number  of  new  members  of 
Council  at  each  annual  election,  indeed,  I  suggested  that  the  number 
now  adopted  by  the  Council  should  be  increased  ;  but  I  regret  that  what 
I  consider  to  be  a  harmful  method  of  effecting  the  change  has  been 
carried  by  a  majority  of  the  Council,  and  that  it  has  become  my  duty  to 
make  the  most  emphatic  protest  I  can  against  the  proposed  method  by 
placing  my  reeignalion  in  the  hands  of  the  Council.  I  have  been  told 
that  this  is  a  trivial  matter,  and  not  worthy  of  so  emphatic  a  protest.  A 
small  hole  in  the  embankment  of  a  great  reservoir  is  a  very  little  thing, 
bat  if  the  directors  by  a  majority  determined  to  have  a  little  hole,  if  only 
as  an  experiment,  what  would  be  the  duty  of  the  engineer '?  I  cannot 
consent  to  take  part  in  the  carrying  out  of  a  resolution  that  is  not 
unlikely  to  prove  disastrous  to  the  Society.  This  is  the  main  and 
decisive  reason  of  my  resignation. 

But  I  have  also  expresseU  to  the  Cauncil  my  feeling  that  it  is  a  great 
{lity  that  the  time  and  energy  of  the  Society  and  its  officers  should  be 
spent  in  such  frequent  ana  generally  unnecessary  alterations  of  the 
Society's  rules,  instead  of  devoting  them  to  the  work  that  the  Society 
exists  to  do. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  members  for  the  cordial  assistance  and  sympathy 
that  they  have  extended  to  me  during  my  years  of  office.  On  resigning 
the  Secretaryship  I  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  Council.  The  Council, 
however,  elected  me  to  a  vacancy  that  existed,  so  that  I  shall  continue  to 
do  the  utmost  that  my  position  will  allow  to  help  forward  the  best 
interests  of  the  Societv. — I  am,  vours,  &a.,  Chapman  .Tones. 

December  11,  1890. 

P.S. — I  have  heard  a  rumour  to  the  effect  that  I  resigned  at  Captain 
Abney 's  desire  or  suggestion.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth 
than  this. 


A  PHENOMENON  IN  PBINTING. 
To  the  Emtobs. 

Gentlemen, — Some  time  ago  I  asked  you  to  explain  the  reason  of  a 
white  halo  around  dark  outlines,  but  I  have  not  received  any  satisfactoiy 
answer  as  yet.  Here  is  another  experience  I  have  had  lately,  which  I 
am  unable  to  answer  for.  I  have  some  10  x  12  inch  negatives  of  buildings 
which  fill  the  plate  more  or  less  on  account  of  height  or  width  of 
buildings,  allowing  on  the  plases  next-door  houses  of  no  account.  These 
houses  1  want  to  elimin.ite  while  printing  the  negatives  on  ferro- 
prussiate  paper,  14  x  17  inches  in  size.  To  obtain  this  and  a  white 
band  all  around  the  principal  subject,  I  acted  as  follows  : — 

I  patted  all  around  the  10  x  Vi  negative  double  thickness  of  a  non- 
aotiuiu  yellow  paper,  leaving  only  in  the  centre  the  principal  building. 
Kow  I  take  a  printing  frame  14  x  17  in  which  I  put  a  glass.  In  the 
centre  of  this  I  lay  my  negative,  and  on  top  of  this  I  put  a  black  paper, 
14  X  17,  in  the  centre  of  which  I  have  out  out  a  square  piece  of  "J  x  11 
inches  more  or  less  according  to  the  reduction  of  the  negative  to  be 
printed  from.  Over  this  I  put  my  14  x  17  piece  of  ferro-prusslate  paper, 
some  padding,  and  close  it  all  up  and  expose  to  light.  When  finished 
and  washed,  I  expect  a  picture  in  the  centre,  and  a  clear,  white  band  all 
around.  Not  so,  however,  in  practise.  I  obtain  regularly  a  fine  picture 
in  thH  CLntre,  but  (and  here  is  the  trouble)  a  tinted  rim,  exactly  the 
reproduction  of  the  lo  x  1*2  negative,  and  all  the  remainder  of  the  paper 
perfectly  white.  Why  ?  If  the  paper  is  left  between  black  paper  and 
padding,  why  is  it  not  left  the  same  when  betw^een  negative,  yellow,  and 
one  black  paper  ?  Does  strong  pressure  allow  light  to  pass  more  than 
when  lying  loose,  or  dees  pressure  alone  make  a  print  in  this  case,  and 
through  three  sheets  of  non-actinic  paper  ? 

I  would  add,  that  the  print  from  Uie  negative  itself  shows  clear  whites 
dn  (he  high  lights,  and  good  deep  blue  in  the  shadows. — I  am,  yours,  &<:., 

A  Levy. 


SCIENTIPIC  INSTRUCTION  AND  THE  PHOTOGBAPHIO 

PB0FES8I0N. 

To  the  Editobs. 

Gektlemik,— The  long  latter  in  your  iisae  of  the  Uth  inst.  in  alto- 
gether beside  the  mark  of  what  I  advocated,  viz.,  practical  application  of 
the  old  adage,  "  Knowledge  m  power  ;  "  whether  it  be  for  an  artist  or  a 
mechanic,  a  jeweller  or  a  brass- worker,  a  oloth-weaver  or  a  photographer. 
Knowledge  of  the  nature  and  uses  of  the  materials  be  employs  in  his  craft, 
must  enable  the  man  to  be  a  more  skilled  worker  in  his  daily  vocation. 

If  I  were  to  desire  a  son  of  mine  to  lake  a  high  positioa  as  a  photo- 
grapher, I  would  place  him  with  the  photographer  who  turned  out  the 
best  work  in  the  town  ;  who  was  not  wise  in  his  own  conceit,  and 
tbonght  there  was  nothing  to  be  learnt  in  the  profession  except  what  he 
already  knew;  one  who  aimed  at  excellence  in  results,  and  always 
demanded  best  pay  for  best  work. 

I  would  cause  my  son  tp  give  some  time  to  the  study  of  chemistry,  and 
some  to  the  study  of  "  Art,''  pure  and  simple. 

Fortunately,  we  have  now  in  Birmingham  ready  means  at  very  moderate 
cost,  for  the  youth  of  the  city  to  acquire  knowledge  in  each  of  these 
departments,  and  in  almost  every  other  relating  to  "arts  and  crafts" 
practised  in  the  city. 

It  is  useless  to  say  the  photographer  requires  no  knowledge  cf 
chemistry,  "  because  be  can  buy  his  ohemisiry,  ready  made,  in  the 
market."  '  It  is  this  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  application  of  the 
"  materials  "  of  bis  trade,  which  has  been  a  cause  of  injury  and  loss 
to  the  workers  in  many  of  the  trades  in  onr  country,  and,  per  cuntni, 
the  study  and  possession  of  this  knowledge  has  given  foreigners  au 
advantage  over  ourselves. 

The  absurd  dilettanti  nonsense,  stated  in  the  letter,  aa  my  views, 
are  not  my  ideas  or  wishes,  nor  have  I  advocated  in  any  way  the  manu- 
facture of  exhausted  book-worms,  so  I  need  not  waste  your  space  by 
explaining  statements  which  I  never  made. 

I  do  not  advocate  "  theory,"  but  '■  practice."  I  do  not  want  "  class  "  to 
displace  the  studio  and  the  worlcshop.  I  have  not  stated  that  "  poly- 
technic teaching  has  proved  so  exceedingly  beneSoial,"  but  I  have 
lamented  the  absence  of  something  higher  than  "  rule  of  thnmb  "  in  the 
arts  and  crafts  of  this  country,  a  state  of  ignorance  which  we  have  only 
recently  set  ourselves  to  remove. 

As  to  "  profits,"  I  have  it  on  the  highest  possible  authority  from  pro- 
fessional photographers  of  high  standing,  that  they  have  always  got  best 
prices  for  best  work,  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  juniors  and  assistants  to 
do  the  same. 

I  do  not  want  to  make  invidious  selections,  but  Messrs.  Van  der  Weyde, 
Fall,  Elliott,  Byrne,  Whitlock,  Freke,  Mendellsoiin,  and  a  best  of  others 
(whose  names  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for  not  naming),  will  all  support 
the  views  I  have  expressed  in  my  previous  letter  and  in  this  one. — I  am, 
yonrs,  A-c,  D.  J.  O'Neill, 

Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Professional  PItotographers. 

47,  Charlotte-road,  Birmingham,  December  14,  1896. 


THE  OWNEESHIP  OF  MEDALS. 
To  the  Editors. 

Qknileme.n,— In  the  correspondence  column  of  your  last  issue,  there  is 
a  reply  bearing  on  the  ownership  of  medals.  It  appears  to  me  a  subject 
of  vital  interest  to  the  profession. 

Is  it  a  fact  that  artists  of  the  brush  transmit  to  canvas  their  own  ideas 
and  are  the  authors  of  their  work  ?  If  that  is  so,  what  is  the  position  of 
a  much  be-medalled  photographer  whose  talented  assistant  proauces  work 
which  he,  personally,  is  wholly  incapable  of  producing  beyond,  perhaps, 
developing  the  plate '! 

As  things  are,  the  employer  is  considered  a  hero  with  honours,  whilst 
the  author  of  the  work  must  not,  on  any  consideration,  be  mentioned, 
and  may  not  breathe  the  truth  to  any  one  without  libelling  the  dignified 
holder  of  the  medal. 

We  have  Linked  Bings  and  a  Convention.  Would  it  not  be  well  for 
this  subject  to  be  taken  up  during  the  winter  months  by  some  of  the 
focieties,  and  a  committee  formtd  from  them  to  prepare  general  rules, 
d-c,  which  could  be  adopted  and  made  tu  govern  the  present  unhealthy 
and  loose  system  ? 

Many  will  agree  that  honour  should  be  given  where  it  is  due.  We 
may  some  day  have  a  Boyal  Academy  of  Photography,  bnt  not  ontil 
these  matters  are  properly  adjusted. 

Hopmg  my  letter  may  not  be  out  of  sympathy,  and  thanking  yon  in 
anticipation  for  bringing  it  before  the  profession, — I  am,  yours,  ic, 

50,  .St.  Mary-street,  Weymouth,  December  14,  liS90.     H.  G.  Steprims. 


THE  LATE  E.  KENNETT. 
To  the  Editobs. 
Gentlemen,— I  was  very  sorry  to  fee  recorded  in  The  BsiTtsa  Joubnil 
OF  PaoTooRAi-HY  of  last  Friday,  the  death  of  my  old  friend  Mr.  B. 
Kennett.  Not  only  was  he  an  enthusiastic  worker,  but  he  also  invented 
several  useful  pieces  of  apparatus— hi«  tripod  legs  are  very  simple  and  rigid, 
carrying  great  weights.  I  used  some  of  his  dry  plates  about  thirty  years 
ago  with  good  results. 
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It  may  interest  some  of  the  younger  practitioners  to  read  that  the  very 
■first  plates  made  by  Mr.  Kennett  were  of  great  rapidity ;  he  was  under 
•the  impression  that  they  could  not  be  as  sensitive  as  wet  collodion, 
although  his  younger  son,  a  good  photographer,  was  always  telling  him 
they  were  too  rapid,  and  he  showed  me  that  he  could  print  on  them  with 
•fonr  thicknesses  of  red  fabric  over  the  negative.  At  last  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  his  son  was  right.  At  one  time,  he  was  much  worried 
how  to  get  rid  of  the  unnecessary  salts  in  the  emulsion,  and  he  told  me 
"thit  he  thought  out  the  method  in  his  sleep,  showing  how  his  mind  was 
fall  of  the  subject.  He  was  first-rate  in  his  own  business,  and  a  very 
skilful  worker  at  the  lathe ;  a  genial,  well-informed  man  with  whom  it  was 
both  pleasant  and  profitable  to  spend  a  couple  of  hours,  and  one  to  be 
iremembered  by  photographers. — I  am,  yonrs,  &c.,  Frank  Haes. 

Dtcemher  13,  1896. 

» 

THE  REAL  TRUTH. 

To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen, — In  an  editorial  article  last  week,  p.  786,  at  the  head  of 
the  second  column,  you  speak  of  the  "  real  truth."  I  am  so  bothered. 
My  old  friend,  "  Junius  Junior,"  used  to  teach  me  through  your  pages, 
and  now  that  he  is  dead  I  have  to  turn  to  you. 

The  "  real  truth."  Then,  is  there  truth  which  is  not  real !  Some 
leading  men  of  thought  suggest  that  somewhere  there  may  exist  a  fourth 
-dimension.  Two  and  two  may  not  always  make  four.  So  many  diffi- 
culties would  vanish  if  this  could  only  be  proved.  It  may  be  that  it  will 
be  found  in  photography.  Do  you  think  so  ?  I  do.  I  meet  with  so 
many  difficulties  which  nobody  can  explain.  "Junius  Junior  "  tried  and 
•died — two  years  ago. 

Does  "  real  truth  "  refer  to  the  three  known  dimensions,  and  when  the 
adjective  is  omitted  does  it  refer  to  the  fourth,  or  what  ?  I  get  my 
English  from  the  Journal. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Richabd. 

[Possibly  "  Junius  Junior "  may  at  some  future  date  resume  his 
contributions  to  our  pages  and  answer  our  correspondent's  question. 
ContraiT  to  what  "Richard"  supposes,  '"Junius  Junior"  is  not 
dead.^EDS.] 

♦ 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SALON. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — You  draw  me,  of  course.  Because  I  take  it  that  an 
opinion  expressed  by  "Cosmos"  is  equivalent  to  the  opinion  of  the  Editor 
of  The  Bbitish  Journal  of  Photographt,  and  that  you.  Sir,  therefore 
consider  that  the  letters  lately  published  in  your  columns  demand 
replies  from  those  who  are  attacked. 

But  am  I  to  understand  that  whenever  letters  reflecting  on  others* 
written  by  no  matter  whom,  whether  from  persons  of  importance  or  not, 
are  published  in  the  newspapers,  silence  on  the  part  of  those  against 
whom  the  attacks  are  directed  implies,  as  "Cosmos"  says,  that  their 
"  critics  have  left  them,  metaphorically  speaking,  without  ?,  leg  to  stand 
on?" 

I  beg  to  say  that  it  is  in  no  way  becanse  the  letters  are  unanswer- 
able that  I  have  not,  as  you  seem  to  expect  I  should-  have  done,  replied 
"to  them.  There  are  occasions  when  one  may  safely  leave  such  things  to 
the  unprejudiced  judgment  of  the  public,  and  this  is  one  of  them — if, 
indeed,  which  I  doubt  very  much,  the  public  cares  to  trouble  itself  about 
such  trivial  word-splitting. 

With  all  deference  to  yourself.  Sir,  and  "  Cosmos,"  I  am  happy 
•to  believe  that  the  opinion  of  the  photographic  world  concerning  the  Salon 
is  by  no  means  one  of  "extensive  disfavour,"  as  asserted  in  "Jottings." 
I  know  that  there  are  those  who  would  shrink  from  no  device  to  have  us 
believe  that  this  is  the  case ;  but  the  Salon  can  well  afford  to  smile  at 
such  efforts,  and,  as  a  rule,  refuse  to  notice  them.  I,  myself,  only  do  so 
now  on  account  of  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  call  from  yourself.  About 
the  merits  of  the  correspondence  I  say  nothing. 

May  I  ask  those  who  agree  with  the  writer  of  the  Indian  Fhotographic 
Society's  Journal,  if  they  can  state  any  instance  to  justify  the  use  of  such 
a  phrase  as  you  quote,  viz.,  "If  the  Linked  King  will  only  give  up  its 
rather  undignified  appeals  for  flattery  and  commendation,"  *c.  ?  Does 
tliis  mean  anything  or  nothing?  By  whom  has  it  been  done,  and  when? 
— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Alfred  Maskell. 
♦ 

•«*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
m^eries,  7mist  ie  addressed  to  "The  Editors,  The  BRrnsH  Journai  of 
Photoorapht,"  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay, 

*,*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  hisiness  affairs 
should  ie  addressed  to  Messrs.  HiNBT  Grmnwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-street, 
Covent  Oarden,  London, 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

Edmnml  Eccles,  Bnry,  Lancashire.— Photogroph  of  Ke'j.  John  Mather,  Bury. 
Oilbert  Wilson,  West  Honse,  Grange-over-Sands. — Photograph  of  Yeuhwirovti  Crage 

ffom  the  shore,  G/anac-oeer..Sonds. 
•Inomas  Bums,  5,  West  Maitland.street,  Edinbnrffh.— Three  photojraphs  of  the  Re  t. 
Thomas  llircey,  and  one  photograph  of  Mrs.  Haretu, 


Wilkinson  &  Co..  29.  Rampant  Horse-street,  Norwich. — Photograph  of  T.  Jt.if.  Princt 
and  Princess  Charles  of  iJenmark  in  "  Vtc-torio." 


H.  Bartholomew. — Tli.mks  very  much  for  the  cutting,  which  will  suffice. 

FLA.SH. — We  believe  tli.at  Perkeii,  Son,  &  Raynieat,  Hatton-garden,  supply 
the  form  of  lamp  meutioneil. 

0.  C.  Vanston. — Coiiiinunicite  with  the  superintendent  of  police  of  the 
loc.ility  where  the  man  resides. 

Mercury-bleached  Nkgattves.  Tyro  »sk.s  :  "Will  negatives  bleached  with 
mercury  fade  if  I  do  not  at  once  blacken  them  ? " — In  reply  :  No;  the 
bleached  image  will  not  fade. 

Gilding. — M.  de  S.  &  Co.  We  believe  the  adveriising  t.ablets  are  gilded 
with  gold  leaf,  applied  at  the  back.  We  are  not  .iivare  of  any  proce.S8 
for  depositing  the  gold,  as  silver  may  bs  deposited. 

A.  S(iUlBBS. — 1.  Probably  what  you  t.ike  to  be  lialation  in  the  case  of  the  wide- 
angle  lens  may  be  flare.  We  cannot  otherwise  account  for  the  phe- 
nomenon. 2.  We  presume  it  is  one  of  the  Euryscope  form  working  at 
/-5"6  (approximate). 

Stereoscopy. — Beginner  sends  us  some  examples  of  his  work  in  this  branch 
of  pliotography,  and  says  that,  when  he  looks  at  them  in  the  stereoscope, 
he  gats  no  etfect.  He  asks  the  reason. — In  reply  :  The  prints  have  not 
1  leen  transposed  in  mounting. 

Copyright  Decisiox. — G.  &  J.  Hall  ask  :  "  Can  you  oblige  by  telling  us 
copy  of  Journal  in  which  appears  the  copyright  case,  Nottape  verxux 
Jackson?" — The  reports  of  tliis  case,  and  the  .appeal,  will  be  found  on 
pp.  380,  392,  436,  453  of  the  volume  for  1883. 

Emulsion. — Perplexed.  The  reason  why  the  proportion  of  silver  bromide  is 
greater  in  the  one  formula  than  the  other  is  that  their  authors  have 
different  ideas  on  the  subject.  The  chloride  is  to  modify  the  colour  of 
the  slides  ;  the  quantity  is  that  given  in  the  formula.  Other  tormnlai 
for  bromide  emulsion  will  be  found  on  p.  976  of  the  Almanac. 

The  Factory  Act. — Messrs.  Wells  &  Co.,  write  :  "In  your  ar.swers  to 
correspondence  of  December  11,  we  notice  you  tell  F.  E.  G.  he  can 
employ  young  persons  from  9  to  6,  or  8.30  to  7,  every  day  of  the  week. 
We  think  this  must  be  a  mistake,  as  our  abstract  states  young  persons 
can  only  be  employed  on  Saturdays  from  6  to  2,  or  7  to  3,  or  8  to  4.'' 

Old  Celloidine  Paper. — M.  Pellechet  (Paris)  says  :  "I  have  some  celloidine 
paper  yellowed  l>v  age  ;  could  I  not  modify  the  toning  b.ath  (acetate  of 
soda  and  gold,  with  somesnlphocyanide)  in  order  to  lessen  t'ne  yellow 
tint?  I  am  sure  I  have  read  somewhere  something  about  it,  but  cannot 
remember." — We  know  of  no  method  by  which  the  paper  can  be  used  so 
as  to  yield  prints  with  pure  whites. 

Lantern  Slides. — G.  E.  B.  says  :  '■  Can  you  inform  me  where  I  can  procure 
lantern  slides,  or,  if  not  these,  prints  of  pliotographs  taken  from  a 
balloon,  of  ■  composite' photcgraplis,  of  photographs  illustrating  com- 
Ipination  printing,  .and  of  tlie  well-known  photograph  of  some  object 
(sucli  as  a  portrait  of  the  Queen)  taken  through  a  fly's  eye  .'  " — Probably 
Mr.  W.  I.  Chadwick,  of  2,  St.  Mary's-street,  Manchester,  can  give  our 
correspondent  the  information  required. 

An  Index  Question. — Cymbo  Lloyd  says:  "1.  Will  you  please  inform  me  on 
what  dates  have  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson's  works  appeared  on  the  subject, 
Digressions,  &c.,  in  your  paper?  I  should  like  to  have  his  work  from 
beginning  to  end.  2.  Also  Mr.  T.  N.  Armstrong  on  his  subject.  Out- 
door .^tmlio  Work." — In  reply :  Mr.  Robinson's  .-irticles  appear  in  the 
Journal  published  on  the  first  Friday  in  each  mouth.  The  Index  to  the 
volume  will  be  published  on  .lanuary  1,  1897  ;  this  will  give  you  all  the 
information  you  require. 

Comparative  Exposures.— H.  Furniss.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  reliable 
information  on  the  relative  exposures  required  on  the  data  given,  "A 
tine  day  in  June  "  and  "A  thick  and  hazy  d.ay  in  December  or  Janu.ary." 
Yours  and  your  friend's  .argument  can  only  be  decided  by  expeiinient. 
Select  a  day  that  fulfils  both  your  ideas  "as  to  "  dull  and  hazy,"  and 
then  expose  a  few  plates,  giving  different  times  to  each — giving,  say,  for 
the  first  ten  times  that  you  know  was  required  on  the  tine  June  day, 
and  longer  for  the  others.     Thi-n  compare  the  results. 

Stained  Prints. — Perplexed  Printer  writes  ;  "  I  enclose  some  prints  sliow- 
ing  stains,  with  which  I  have  several  times  'oeen  troubled  during  the  past 
two  months.  I  always  work  in  the  same  way.  using  the  same  di-lies, 
&c.,  which  are  kept  exclusively  for  toning  and  fixing.  Monday,  Tiiesday, 
and  to-day  I  have  used  tlie  same  toning  liath.  Monday  and  to-day  my 
prints  were  all  right,  yesterday  forty,  oiit  of  a  batch  of  nearly  200,  were 
stained  like  tire  enclosed.  Can  you  help  me  to  account  for  it  •" — The 
stains  are  caused  by  mperfect  fixation.  Either  the  fixing  batii  was  too 
we.ak  or  tiie  time  allowed  too  sliort.  When  the  hyposulphite  solution 
is  cold,  a  longer  time  must  be  alloweil  for  its  action.  Probably  this  has 
not  been  the  case  during  the  time  the  trouble  lias  been  met  with. 

Printing  Negatives  in  a  Group, — S.  JAMKSsays:  "Could  you  inform  me 
the  best  method  for  printing  the  following  ?  I  h.ave  thirfy  cabinet 
negatives  to  print  from,  whicli  have  to  be  arranged  into  a  groap,  of 
course  to  be  copied  into  a  12  x  10  negative  (tliey  are  .all  full-length 
figures)." — There  are  many  ways  of  doing  this.  Sometimes  tlie  prints 
are  simply  cut  oval  and  mounted  on  an  oruiimental  design,  at  others 
they  .are  comliineil  by  arranging  tlie  full-length  figures,  after  they  have 
been  cut  rounil  theiroatlines.  as  a  grouji.  and  mounting  them  .and  theu 
introducing  a  suitable  baekgrouna  inwater  colour.  This  column  is  too 
limited  to  give  practical  details  of  the  methods.  Many  articles  on  the 
subject  will  he  found  in  back  volumes.  One. on  p.  82  of  the  volume  for 
last  year,  for  example. 

CHEtSTMAS  Holidays. — Will  our  corresponden's  note  thnt,  in  conxeijuence  of 
Vhristmas  Day  falling  on  Friday  of  next  Kcek,  kc  xhall  publish  a  day 
earlier  than  ustial ! 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  Photographers'  Benevolent  Association  ceased  to  exist 
•some  time  ago,  although  it  has  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
at<anding  to  its  credit,  upon  which,  however,  a  draw  cannot  be 
made  without  the  sanction  of  the  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies.  The  Benevolent  died  through  the  neglect  of  those 
for  whom  it  was  instituted.  A  well-known  gentleman  in  the 
photographic  world  is,  nevertheless,  sangiiine  of  being  able  to 
resuscitate  the  Association  and  probably  will  shortly  make  the 
■effort  to  do  so.  We  wish  him  success  in  his  enterprise.  There 
is,  unfortunately,  room  for  the  Association,  and,  well  supported 
by  photographers  and  their  assistants,  it  might  be  made  an 
excellent  agency  for  the  relief  of  distress,  and  other  desirable 
•objects. 

•  «  » 

A  ruKTHER  stage  in  the  history  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Bennetto's 
alleged  "discovery"  of  photography  in  natural  colours  has 
been  reached.  The  following  announcement  appears  in  our 
Newquay  contemporary  of  December  18. 

*  *  0 

"Colour  Photography.— On  Tuesday  last,  December  15,  at 
the  Atlantic  Hotel,  a  financial  transaction  in  this  matttr  was 


concluded,  the  details  of  which  we  are  not  permitted  to  divulge, 
except  to  say  that,  in  our  opinion,  never  before  in  Newquty 
has  such  an  important  (both  historically  and  financially) 
business  been  conducted.  It  is,  of  course,  public  property, 
that  a  saloon  carriage  brought  from  London  a  party  of  well- 
known  and  distinguished  persons  from  America  and  London  to 
Newquay,  to  see  Mr.  Bennetto's  work,  and  the  result  is  that 
Mr  John  Wallace  Bennetto,  the  once  derided  of  that  photo- 
graphic luminary.  The  British  Journal  or  Photography,  will 
shortly  be  receiving  the  hearty  congratulations  of  his  fello'.\r- 
townsmen,  and  w^e  trust  that  there  will  be  no  hanging  back 
even  on  the  part  of  those  who,  having  not  seen,  have  not 
believed.  We  are  glad  to  authoritatively  state  that  Mr. 
Bennetto  will  not  be  leaving  Newquay.  Many  months  ago, 
amid  the  sneers  of  our  contemporaries,  we  congratulated  Mr. 
Bennetto  on  his  work,  and  now  we  are  glad  to  congratulate 
him  on  having  reached  such  a  successful  issue  of  his  labours." 


It  would  appear  from  the  foregoing  that  Mr.  Bennetto  has 
profited  financially  by  his  "colour  photography  "  work,  and  we 
congratulate  him  upon  his  good  fortune  as  sincerely  as  does  the 
amusing  little  publication  which  so  valiantly  shields  Mr. 
Bennetto  from  our  "  derision."  The  process  having  become  the 
object  of  a  financial  transaction,  we  may  assume  that  in  due 
course  some  examples  will  be  submitted  to  public,  if  not  to 
expert,  scrutiny.  If  the  result  of  that  scrutiny  is  to  confirm  Mr. 
Bennetto  in  his  claim  made  on  November  6  in  our  columns, 
that  in  bis  process  he  possesses  "a  jewel,"  we,  as  we  have  all 
along  endeavoured  to  mike  plain,  shall  not  withhold  recogni- 
tion of  his  achievements. 

•*■»■»• 

Writing  on  the  subject  of  acetylene  burners,  a  correspondent 
gives  the  following  hint :  "  Two  or  three  weeks  ago  I  noticed 
a  correspondent  inquiring  if  the  light  from  acetylene  would 
not  be  better  for  projecting  purposes  were  the  biu^ers 
arranged  with  the  flames  at  right  angles  to  the  condenser,  as 
in  an  oil  lantern.  No  one  seems  to  have  replied  to  him.  I 
therefore  write  to  inform  him  that  burners  so  arranged  are 
unsatisfactory.  I  have  found  the  most  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment for  lantern  projection  is  to  place  three  burners  in  an 
equilateral  triangle  with  burners  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
apart,  the  flames  of  the  burners  forming  a  triangle."  We 
may    remark    that    we    ourselves    have   fotmd  the  placing 
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of  the  burners  at  right  angles  to  each  other  a  perfectly  aatis- 

fictory  arrange  rnent. 

*  •  • 

The  sympathy  of  our  readers  will,  we  are  sure,  be  extended 
to  our  friend  Mr.  G.  Watmongh  Webster  in  the  death  of  hia 
wife,  which  tjok  place  suddenly,  on  the  14th  instant,  at 
Brook-laiH  Lodge,  Chester.  The  deceased  lad}-  was  a  frequent 
attendant  at  the  Convention,  the  Photographic  Society  Hoirees, 
and  simlar  gathetingj.  Her  kind  and  amiable  disposition 
had  won  for  her  wide  esteem  in  the  photographic  world, 
wherein  her  death  will  be  very  much  regretted. 

*  •  ♦ 

In  connexion  with  Craft's  Dog  Show,  at  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
Islington,  N.,  which  is  to  be  held  in  February,  1897,  there  will 
be  an  Exhibition  of  Canine  Photogiaphy.  A  similar  Exhibition 
held  in  the  early  part  of  this  year  was  very  successful. 


THE  CROSS-LINE  SCKEEN  FOR  ORDINARY  COPYING. 
All  who  have  had  much  to  do  in  the  way  of  copying  photo- 
graphs, a  branch  of  business  that  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
the  majority  of  studios,  will  be  aware  how  diificult  it  is  in  most 
oases  to  secure  a  perfect,  or  even  sometimes  a  moderately  pass- 
able, result,  owing  partly  to  the  irregularities  in  the  surface  of 
the  original,  and  too  frequently  to  its  deficiency  in  detail  either 
in  the  high  lights  or  the  shadows,  wliich  combine  to  rob  the 
copy  of  its  proper  gradation. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  engaged  in  process  work, 
or,  for  that  matter,  all  who  are  in  the  habit  of  examining  half- 
tone reproductions  from  photographs — and  who  at  the  present 
day  is  not?— must  have  noticed  how,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled 
operator,  the  reproduction  is  not  only  quite  equal  both  in 
delicacy  and  in  vigour  to  the  original,  but  not  nnfrequently  far 
superior,  by  reason  of  the  power  the  screen  gives  of  modifying 
or  altogether  altering  the  gradations  of  the  subject  to  be 
copied;  besides  which,  the  grain  or  dot  of  the  screen  entirely 
hides  or  suppresses  any  texnure  or  surface  Inequalities  unless 
these  be  very  pronounced  indeed. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  ic  occurred  to  us  some  time  ago 
that  the  cross-lined  screen  might  prove  useful  to  the  ordinary 
photographer  whose  business  does  not  include  the  production 
of  process  blocks  or  negati%'e8,  but  who  may  possibly  have 
frequent  occasion  to  execute  copies  of  old  photographs  of 
deceased  relatives ;  and,  upon  putting  the  matter  to  the  test 
with  a  variety  of  different  styles  of  originals,  we  found  that  in 
every  case,  so  far  as  delicacy,  vigour,  and  gradation  are  con- 
■cemed,  it  is  possible  to  secure  reproductions  at  least  equal  to 
the  photograph  copied,  and,  in  the  case  of  inferior  or  defective 
ones,  actually  far  better.  So  far  as  the  presence  of  the 
mechanical  grain  in  the  reproduction  is  concerned,  if  this  be 
objectionable,  which  it  need  not  be,  it  can  be  minimised  by  the 
employment  of  a  sufficiently  fine  ruling,  or  practically  ciu  be 
done  away  with  in  the  manner  we  bhall  indicate. 

It  may  be  urged  at  the  outset  that  the  ordinary  photo- 
grapher ia  not  usually  the  possessor  of  a  diamond-ruled  screen, 
and  that  such  are  costly  luxuries  to  be  kept  for  occasional  use 
for  chance  cases  ot  copying,  to  which  we  reply  that  a  half  or 
even  a  whole-plate,  diamond-ruled  screen  of  the  very  best 
quality  is  not  such  a  very  expensive  article,  while  for  the 
purpose  in  question  a  cheaper  collodion  copy  will  answer  just 
as  well,  provided  it  is  (airly  uniform  in  its  grain  ;  in  fact,  we 
have  obtained  very  satisfactory  results  with  collodion  screen?, 


which  for  actual  process  work  would  be  perfectly  useless,  owing 
to  the  insufficient  opacity  of  the  lines. 

The  production  of  a  perfect  process  negative,  i.e ,  one  that 
possesses  the  requisite  qualities  for  the  formation  of  a  printed 
image  that  will  resist  the  etching  acid,  is  a  very  different 
matter  from  the  simple  process  of  breaking  up  an  ordinary 
half-tone  image  into  dots  to  form  a  negative  of  sufficient 
density  to  print  upon  the  usual  modern  printing  papers.  In 
the  first  case,  the  gradation  of  the  picture  depends  upon  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances,  of  which  absolute  opacity  of  the 
deposit  and  as  nearly  perfect  clearness  of  the  intervening 
spaces  for»  only  two,  and  these  not  the  most  important ;  but 
even  these  two  may  be  comparatively  ignored  when  the  object 
is  only  to  print  a  half-tone  "  dot  "  negative  on  ordinary  paper. 
The  function  of  the  screen  in  the  two  instances  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent, and  for  the  purpose  we  have  in  view  it  is  sini2:)ly  to 
mask  any  inequalities  of  surface  and  to  enable  imperfect 
gradations  in  the  original  to  be  modified.  In  what  way  it 
performs  these  offices  we  shall  endeavour  to  show. 

First  as  regards  the  screen,  we  think  that  no  coarser  ruling 
than  133  or  140  lines  to  the  inch  will  give  really  satisfactory 
results,  especially  for  small  work.  With  120  lines  to  the  inch, 
unless  the  quality  of  the  negative  is  nearly  as  perfect  as  would 
be  required  for  half-tone  etching,  the  screen  effect  will  be  too 
pronounced  in  a  cabinet-sized  picture,  though  it  may  pass 
muster  for  whole-plate  or  larger  sizes ;  but,  with  the  rulings 
we  have  named,  very  good  results  can  be  obtained,  even  for 
carte-de-visite  size.  Although,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  the 
same  skill  in  manipulation  is  not  necessary  as  for  process 
negatives,  still  a  certain  amount  of  care  must  be  given  to  the 
adjiistment  of  the  screen  distance  and  the  size  of  stop,  so  far, 
at  least,  as  to  avoid  a  harsh  and  "screeny"  effect.  Thus  the 
employment  of  a  small  stop  with  the  screen  in  contact  with 
the  sensitive  plate  would  result  in  a  tJO  perfect  reproduction 
of  the  lines  of  the  screen ;  whereas,  by  setting  the  screen 
farther  away,  and  using  a  larger  stop,  the  dot  formation  would 
be  secured,  and,  if  not  in  a  sufficiently  satisfactory  manner  to 
fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  etchers,  the  needs  of  mere  copy- 
ing will  be  met. 

But,  if  the  screen  grain  be  an  objection,  it  may  be  almo?t 
entirely  got  rid  of  in  the  high  lights,  at  least  where  it  is 
the  most  likely  to  prove  undesirable,  by  setting  the  screen  at 
a  sufficient  distance,  or  by  using  a  sufficiently  large  stop  to 
entirely  close  up  the  dots  in  the  high  lights,  and  then  to 
give  a  supplementary  exposure  with  a  smaller  stop  in  order 
to  get  detail  in  the  heavy  shadows  in  the  manner  well  known 
to  process  workers. 

Ordinary  gelatine  plates  may  be  employed;  indeed,  for  the 
purpose,  they  are  preferable  to  any  other,  since  wet  plates 
would  entail  more  or  less  elaborate  arrangements  f^r  separating 
the  plate  and  screen,  and,  as  regards  special  process  plates, 
while  tlieir  particular  qualities  are  not  of  importance,  they 
would  entail  a  greatly  mcreased  exposure  without  any  corre- 
sponding benefit.  With  the  usual  studio  plate,  the  screen  may 
usually  be  placed  in  contact  with  it  in  the  ordinary  dark  slide, 
either  bingle  or  double,  the  thickness  of  the  cover  glass  being 
sufficient  separation  if  a  moderately  small  stop  be  used.  If, 
however,  this  gives  a  too  "screeny"  eflect,  a  mask  or  strip  of 
cardboard  or  thin  millboard  may  be  used  to  secure  greater 
separation,  and  the  proper  distance  can  be  judged  by  inserting 
a  sheet  of  ground  glass  in  place  of  the  sensitive  plate,  and 
exatuming  the  effect  produced  at  different  distances  and  with 
did'ercnt   stops.      The   same   arrangenrent   answers    also    for 
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focussing,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  will  be 
the  thickness  of  screen  plus  the  screen  distance  to  allow  for,  if 
"the  ordinary  focussing  glass  be  used. 

The  exposure  will  be  four  or  five  times  longer  than  would  be 
required  under  similar  conditions  without  the  screen,  and  the 
development  will  be  precisely  the  same  as  for  an  ordinary  plate. 
In  fact,  in  the  dark  room,  it  will  be  quite  impossible,  with  the 
best  eyesight,  to  detect  any  signs  of  the  screens  having  been 
used.  The  image  is  watched  and  judged,  for  density  and 
gradation,  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  if  the  screen  had  not 
been  used,  and,  if  any  difference  at  all  is  made,  it  will  be  to 
carry  density  a  little  farther  than  under  every-day  circum- 
'Stances,  since  the  image,  being  more  or  less  broken  up  into 
dots,  and  not  homogeneous,  allows  proportionately  more  light 

■  to  pass. 

A  few  words  may  be  said  on  the  treatment  of  different  kinds 
of  subjects.  If  the  original  is  perfect  in  gradation,  no  special 
departure  from  ordinary  rules  will  be  requisite.  It  will  be 
desirable  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  grey  tones,  whether 
platino  or  bromide,  have  a  tendency  to  copy  proportionately 
■flatter  than  black  or  albumen  purple,  and  that  albumen 
■shadows  generally  copy  rather  heavier  than  they  appear,  and 
bromides  the  reverse. 

In  the  case  of  a  harsh  underexposed  print,  in  order  to  improve 
'the  result  as  far  as  possible,  give  whfrt  appears  to  be  a  sufficient 
-exposure  with  a  moderate-sized  stop,  say/-ll  or  /-16 — that  is 
to  say,  give  four  or  five  limes  the  exposure  that  would  be 
judged  necessary  to  secure  the  best  result  possible  without  the 
screen.  This  will  render  the  gradations  of  the  general  image, 
leaving  the  shadows  still  heavy.  To  overcome  this  defect, 
insert  a  smaller  stop,  say  /-32  or  /-40,  and  give  a  further 
•exposure,  judged  according  to  the  depth  or  heaviness  of  the 
•shadows  to  be  lightened.  The  second  exposure  will  have  little 
or  no  effect  on  the  previous  one,  as  it  only  superposes  smaller 
dots  on  those  already  formed,  while  it  allows  any  dark  details 
in  the  shadows  to  creep  up.  If,  however,  the  shadows  are 
-altogether  devoid  of  detail,  although  it  is  impossible  to  supply 
this  deficiency,  the  heavy  mass  may  be  lightened  generally, 
and  the  ens<-inUe  of  the  picture  improved.  The  best  way  of 
etfeoting  this  will  be  to  give  a  short  exposure  with  a  small 
stop  to  a  surface  of  white  paper,  by  which  means  the  shadows 
will  be  filled  up  with  a  shading  of  minute  dots,  while  the 
.gradations  already  formed  will  be  practically  unaffected,  since, 
as  in  the  previous  case,  the  dots  are  superposed  on  others 
larger.  But  this  auxiliary  exposure  mxist  not  be  carried  too 
far,  or  the  shadows  will  appear  flat ;  what  is  required  is  simply 
a  shading  of  very  faint  dots  which  would  be  entirely  useless  to 
the  etcher.  It  is  here  chiefly  where  the  difference  of  the 
screen  is  found  in  making  negatives  for  the  two  purposes. 

In  the  case  of  an  over-exposed  or  flat  original,  or  one  in  which 
the  high  lights  are  wanting  in  detail,  as  short  an  exposure, 
with  a  moderately  large  stop,  should  be  given  as  will  just 

■  suffice  for  the  lighter  gradations  of  the  picture,  followed  by  a 
fuller  auxiliary  exposure  with  a  small  stop.     In  fact,  nnder- 

■^xpose  with  the  large  stop,  and  make  up  the  deficiency  with 
the  small  one,  thus  getting  all  the  contrast  possible,  for  the 

.  shadows,   however  flat,   will   necessarily  suffer  most   in   the 
primary  exposure. 

We  have  said  su£5cient  to  indicate  the  manner  in  which 
the  liued  screen  can  be  utilised  for  modifying  the  gradations 
of  the  original  image.  This  power  is,  ot'  course,  perfectly 
well  known  to  the  process  worker,  who  makes  constant  use 

•of  it  in  his  daily  work  ;  but  it  is  of  even  greater  utility  where 


real  half-tone  printing  is  concerned,  because  the  faintest  indi- 
cations of  dot?,  that  would  be  entirely  eaten  away  in  etching, 
are  faithfully  reproduced  on  the  photographic  paper. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  added  that  pruits  from  such  nega- 
tives in  platinotype  or  on  "  platino-matt"  bromide  pftper, 
make  most  charming  imitations  of  half-tone  etchings,  though 
with  this  difference,  that  the  delicacy  and  gradation  are  far 
superior  for  the  reason  already  mentioned,  that  the  half-tone 
paper  renders  the  faintest  detail  produced  in  the  camera,  which 
is  what  the  etcher  cannot  do.  Some  years  ago  it  was  pro- 
posed to  make  photographs  in  thij  manner  in  imitation  of 
photo  etchings,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  conclude  by 
offering  this  suggestion  for  a  new  style  of  pictnre. 


Objectionable  FhoteerapliB.— On  Saturday  last  a  book- 
sellsr  was  coimnitted  for  trial  from  the  Marlborough-street  I'olice 
Court  for  selling  indecent  photographs.  A  couple  of  detectives  first 
purchased  some  of  the  photographs,  and  afterwards  a  number  of 
others  and  .-;ome  books  were  seized  by  the  police.  At  one  time  a 
considerable  trade  was  done  in  this  class  of  work,  but  now,  thank.s 
to  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  or  a  decline  in  prurient  taste,  we  are 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  traffic  in  obscene  photographs  i.<  almost 
stopped — we  hope  for  the  latter  rather  than  the  former  reason. 


Photography  In  the  Argentine.— At  the  meeting  of  the 
Photographic  Club,  last  week,  several  albums  of  photographs  pro- 
duced in  the  Argentine  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Witcomb,  of  Buenos  Ayrec, 
were  shown,  and  they  were  very  fine.  They  were  collotypes,  which 
process,  we  believe,  Mr.  Witcomb  works  largely.  We  have  since 
had  an  opportunity  of  exMnining  these  pictiires,  also  some  examples 
of  portraiture,  printed  in  coUodio-chloride,  shown  at  the  Club  a 
few  weeks  before,  a«d  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  photo- 
graphy in  the  Argentine,  as  exemplified  by  Mr.  Witcomb,  has  no- 
thing to  leani  from  the  best  photography  here ;  even  some  of  our 
highest-class  workers  might  take  a  lesson.  As  to  the  collotypes, 
they  are  equal  to  the  very  best  produced  here,  and  far  above  the 
majority  ot  the  work  issued  commercially.  Mr.  Witcomb  is  an 
Englishman,  but  has  long  been  located  in  Buenos  Ayres. 


Students'   Work   at   the    aiational    Oallery.  —  The 

students  at  the  National  Gallery  have  just  gained  an  important  con- 
cession. Some  time  ago  they  petitioned  the  Committee  for  a  means 
of  exposing  the  copies  they  made  from  the  old  masters  for  sale  in  the 
building.  The  ^Committee,  after  duly  considering  the  subject,  have 
now  decided  to  grant  them  the  use  of  a  room  where  their  works  oaa 
be  exhibited  for  the  purpose  of  sale.  This  will,  no  doubt,  prove  a 
great  boon  to  many  needy  art  students,  who  will  probably  realise  a 
much  better  price  for  their  productions  if  sold  in  the  building  than 
they  could  possibly  expect  from  the  picture  dealers.  This  concession 
is  no  more  than  might  be  expected,  seeing  that  the  authorities  have 
for  years  past  ^permitted  the  sale  of  photographic  copies  of  the 
pictures  in  the  building,  as  well  as  giving  facilities  for  their 
production. 

Poisoned  by  Bichromate  of  Potash. — A  woman  died  re- 
cently at  Crewe  from  poisoning  by  bichromate  of  potiish.  It  appearx 
that  she  was  given  a  recipe  for  a  cough  mixture  which  contained, 
amongst  other  things,  bicarbonate  of  potash.  The  husband  sent  to  a 
chemist's  for  it — its  name  being  written  on  paper — but  was  supplied 
by  an  assistant  with  bichromate  of  p:)ta^h  instead ;  and  this  he  used, 
thinking  he  had  the  right  thing.  The  result  was  that  the  woman 
died.  The  parcel  was  not  labelled  '•poison,"  and  at  the  inquest  the 
vendor  said  that  bichromate  of  potash  wag  not  a  scheduled  poison  ; 
hot  the  coroner  remarked  that  the  Act  said  that  all  poisons  should 
be  labelled,  and  intimated  that  the  matter  should  be  brought  before 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  It  will  be  iattresting  to  see  what,  if 
any,  action  it  may  take.   We  doubt  if  any  phctographic  dealer  would 
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supply  two-pennyworth  of  bichromate  of  potash  without  labelling 
the  packet  "poison."     ^^^^^^^^^^_^ 

Another  Projected  Balloon  Expedition  to  the  North 
Pole. — When  M.  Andree  tirst  announced  his  intended  expedition  to 
reach  the  Pole  by  means  of  a  balloon,  its  success  was  looked  upon  with 
scepticism  by  scientists  here.  After  all  preparations  were  made, 
however,  adverse  conditions  prevented  a  start  being  made  till  next 
year.  Now,  ^however,  another  expedition  of  a  similar  character  is 
being  projected  in  Paris.  MM.  Louis  Godard  and  Edouard  Turcouf 
announce  that  they  intend  to  e.xplore  the  Polar  region  in  a  monster 
balloon.  Both  gentlemen  are  said  to  be  experienced  aeronauts. 
The  balloon  is  to  hold  between  ten  and  eleven  thousand  cubic  metres 
of  pure  hydrogen,  and  will  have  an  ascending  power  of  twelve 
thousand  kilogrammes.  The  aeronauts  calculate  that  with  this 
balloon  they  will  be  able  to  remain  in  the  air  for  forty  days.  How- 
ever, they  also  intend  to  take  with  them  a  dozen  vessels  of  com- 
pressed hydrogen,  each  containing  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic 
metres,  suspended  round  the  car,  to  fill  up  the  balloon  as  required. 
These  vessels  are  to  be  of  equal  weight  to  the  ascensional  force  of 
the  gas  they  contain.  It  is  calculated,  with  this  supplementary 
supply  of  gas,  they  will  be  able  to  remain  above  for  sixty  days. 
After  this  gas  has  been  used,  it  is  proposed  to  use  the  metal  vessels 
as  ballast.  By  the  way,  if  any  of  this  "  ballast  "  happens  to  land  on 
polar  bears,  it  will  not^certainly  prove  good  for  the  animals.  The 
project  is  only  in  embryo  as  yet.  Its  estimated  cost  is  225,000  francs 
and  the  money  is  not  yet  subscribed. 

Acetylene  Explosions. — As  we  briefly  announced  last  week, 
there  has  been  another  fatal  accident  from  acetylene:  this  time  in 
Berlin,  where  four  lives  were  lost.  The  details  of  the  catastrophe  to 
hand  are  very  meagre.  It  seems  that  the  use  of  acetylene  is  for- 
bidden in  Germany  on  account  of  its  alleged  dangerous  character. 
It  appears,  however,  that  a  chemist,  Herr  Isaac,  had  for  some  time 
past  been  experimenting  with  the  material  to  deprive  it  of  its 
dangerous  nature.  This  he  thought  he  had  succeeded  in  doing,  and 
had  even  demonstrated  its  "  safety  "  before  some  high  officials.  On 
the  day  of  the  accident  he  was  preparing  to  give  a  demonstration  on 
a  larger  scale  than  hitherto  before  the  head  of  the  Imperial  railways 
when  the  explosion  occurred,  blowing  him  and  his  three  assistants  to 
pieces.  

A  LATER  telegram  says  that  the  Emperor  has  directed  the  Home 
Minister  to  investigate  the  matter  and  report  to  him.  Herr  Isaac,  it 
is  said,  was  shortly  to  have  described  his  method  of  using  acetylene 
to  the  Emperor  himself.  As  all  in  the  place  at  the  time  were  killed 
outright,  it  is  a  little  doubtful  if  much  really  reliable  information 
will  be  forthcoming  as  to  the  immediate  cause  of  the  explosiot  One 
thing,  however,  seems  certain,  namely,  that  the  gas  was  con'  i  ssed 
in  a  cylinder,  as  was  that  which  exploded  in  Paris  a  few  wee'  ^ack 
when  two  or  more  were  kiUed  and  others  injured.  It  seems  ^iietty 
evident  that,  with  our  present  knowledge  of  its  properties,  acetylene 
is  very  erratic  in  its  behaviour,  for,  when  a  chemist  has,  as  he  thought, 
rendered  it  perfectly  harmless,  it  scatters  death  all  round.  During 
the  last  few  months  acetylene  has  perhaps  claimed  more  victims 
than  has  compressed  oxygen  since  the  time  it  was  first  introduced. 


RESIDUES  AND  THEIR  COLLECTION. 

It  ia  not  too  much  to  say  that,  whilst  during  the  summer  the  photo- 
grapher is  busy  making  negatives  and  printmg,  the  winter  too  often 
is  a  time  of  enforced  inaction,  and  it  is  then  that  there  is  time  to 
look  over  one's  negatives,  to  classify  them,  and  generally  clear  up 
after  the  rush  of  work.  Whilst  the  summer  is  the  time  of  heavy 
work,  it  is  the  time  of  heavv  residues,  but  there  is  no  leisure  to 
attend  to  them,  and  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  take  care 
that  they  are  collected  as  carefully  as  possible.  In  the  old  days  of 
wet  collodion  and  albumenised  paper  sensitised  at  home,  the  residues 
were  valuable,  but,  when  dry  plates  came  in,  and  albumenised  paper 
was  bought  ready  prepared,  the  value  of  residues  dropped.  At  the 
present  time,  when  collodion  and  gelatino-chloride  papers  are  more 
general,  the  residues  should  be  valuable. 


At  least  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  silver  used  in  the  paper  can  be  col- 
lected in  the  shape  of  residues  if  care  is  taken.  Tne  most  of  th« 
silver  is  in  the  fixing  bath,  but  the  first  washing  water  contains  a 
good  deal.  If,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  tirst  washing  is  per- 
formed either  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  salt,  the  solublH 
salts  of  silver  are  converted  into  insoluble  carbonate  or  chloride,  and 
then  the  whole  of  the  residues  may  be  in  the  fixing  bath;  in  this  case 
it  is  not  worth  while  saving  the  first  washing  water.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  plain  water  can  be  used,  it  should  certainly  be  collected, 
and,  in  order  to  precipitate  the  silver,  it  should  be  well  acidulated 
with  nitric  acid,  and  then  some  hydrochloric  acid  added.  Acid  is 
preferable  to  salt  unless  care  is  taken  not  to  add  too  much,  for,  if 
this  is  done,  some,  though  a  small  quantity,  of  silver  chloride  will 
be  dissolved.  The  washing  waters  will  be,  of  course,  rather 
plentiful,  and  very  fair-size  tubs  must  be  used  in  order  to  collect 
them.  In  order  to  test  whether  the  whole  of  the  silver  is  precipi- 
tated, it  is  advisable  to  test  a  small  quantity  with  a  little  pure 
hydrochloric  acid,  and,  if  no  precipitate  is  formed,  the  whole  of  the 
silver  is  down.  The  chloride  should  then  be  collected  and  well 
washed  till  quite  free  from  hydrochloric  acid.  If  this  is  then  dried, 
it  should  be  kept  separate  and  not  mixed  with  the  other  residues, 
for  it  is  fairly  easy  to  reduce  to  the  metallic  state. 

The  reduction  may  be  effected  by  means  of  zinc  or  magnesium, 
and  either  by  the  acid  or  alkaline  method.    For  the  latter,  the 
chloride  of  silver  may  be  merely  made  strongly  alkaline  with  strong 
ammonia  and  water,  and  then   fine   granulated  or  filings  of  zinc 
added,  when  the  silver  will  be  precipitated.    Almost  a  better  metho< 
is  to  dissolve  the  silver  chloride  in  ammonia  ;  but  this  i.«  costly, 
regards  ammonia,  for  it  requires  nearly  seventy  parts  of  ammoni 
to  dissolve  one  part  of  chloride.     Preferable  to  zmc  is  the  use  o 
powdered  magnesium,  which  is  considerably  purer  than  zinc,  i 
therefore  the  reduced  silver  does  not  afterwards  require  so  mucl 
purification.     If,  in  a  fairly  large  vessel,  sheets  or  bars  of  zinc  ai 
placed,  in  the  proportion  of  about  twenty-three  parts  of  zinc  to  ever 
hundred  of  silver  chloride,  and  this  then  covered  with  a  mixture  o 
one  part  of  ammonia  to  two  parts  water,  and  the  silver  chloride  b 
suspended  in  a  muslin  bag,  so  as  just  to  touch  the  liquid,  thechlorid 
of  silver  will  gradually  dissolve,  and,  in  consequence  of  its  greate 
specific  gravity,  will  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  there  coming  into  con 
tact  witn  the  zinc  or  magnesium,  which  may  be  used  instead,  wil 
be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  and   thus  be  obtained  with  th 
absolute  certainty  of  not  being  at  least  mixed  with  unreduced  silve 
chloride. 

Instead  of  using  ammonia  the  chloride  of  silver  may  be  acidifiei 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  silver  will  be  reduced  with  zinc,  an< 
any  zinc  which  is  not  decomposed  may  be  dissolved  out  with  dilut 
sulphuric  acid. 

If  one  has  a  silver  dish,  which,  I  must  confess,  is  hardly 
utensil  that  will  be  found  in  a  photographic  laboratory,  and  if  a 
induction  coil,  or  one  or  two  Leclanche,  Daniell,  Grove,  or  Bunsa 
cells  are  handy,  the  chloride  of  silver  may  be  placed  in  the  dish,  an 
covered  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sal  ammoniac ;  the  positive  pol 
being  placed  in  the  solution,  and  the  negative  being  attached  to  tb 
dish  itself,  the  chloride  will  be  decomposed  into  metallic  silver. 

Miiller  suggested  some  years  ago  placing  the  silver  chloride  in  i 
porcelain  dish,  covering  it  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  placing  th 
negative  pole  of  a  Bunsen  or  Grove  battery  in  the  chloride  o 
silver,  whilst  the  positive  is  merely  allowed  to  touch  the  liquid,  whe 
the  silver  will  be  deposited. 

Old  fixing  baths  should,  of  course,  be  collected  whether  of  paper  a 
plates,  and  the  addition  of  hydroxy lamine  hydrochloride,  and  causti 
soda  solution,  which  can  be  obtained  in  an  impure  state  commerciallj 
will  soon  reduce  the  silver.  The  use  of  liver  of  salphur,  as  the 
sulphydrate  of  potMsium  is  known,  is  to  be  deprecated,  unless  it  can 
be  done  out  of  doors.  Far  preferable  to  thi.*  is  the  use  of  zinc  or 
magnesium  powder,  as  no  fumes  are  given  off,  and  a  tub  under  the 
developing  sink  will  be  out  of  the  way  and  handy  when  the  fixing 
bath  gets  dirty. 

Paper  clippings  should  be  burnt,  and  the  best  method  of  doing 
this  is  to  place  the  paper  in  a  tin  baking  dish  and  burn  from  the 
top ;  if  burnt,  as  usually  recommended,  in  a  flue,  the  draught  is  so 
great  as  to  carry  off  some  of  the  ashes.  After  burning,  the  ash«A 
should  be  heated  in  a  porcelain  dish  with  about  ten  per  cent,  of 
sulphuric  acid  for  about  half  an  hour.  This  dissolves  out  all  the 
carbonate.'  of  potash,  &c.,  and  then  the  residue  should  be  washed 
and  then  treated  with  nitric  acid,  strong,  with  a  moderate  amount 
of  heat,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  cool,  filtered,  and  the  silver 
precipitated  in  a  pure  state,  and  again  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  or 
gold. 

When  we  come  to  the  combined  toning  an!  fixing  baths,  we  have 
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iiolutions  of  silver  with  gold,  and  the  process  is  more  complicated. 
The  best  method  of  treating  these  and  sulphocvanide  baths  is 
certainly  to  evaporate  to  a  fairly  small  bulk,  and  to  add  about 
four  times'  the  bulk  of  concentrated  solution  of  t-ulpliate  of  iron — 
boil,  collect  the  precipitate,  wash  and  boil  with  nitric  acid,  which 
will  dissolve  any  iron  and  silver  and  leave  the  gold  behind.  The 
silver  may  be  precipitated  as  already  described,  and  the  gold  well 
washed  and  redissolved  in  aqua  regia  to  form  chloride  of  gold. 

The  increased  use  of  platinotype  paper  and  the  chloro-platinite 
of  potassium  as  a  toning  agent  should  induce  photographers  to  col- 
lect the  residues.  The  developing  solution  contains  all  the  chloro- 
platinite  that  is  not  reduced  to  metal  to  form  the  image,  and  it  is 
only  necessary  to  add  sufficient  ferrous  sulphate  solution  to  form 
ferrous  oxalate  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  platinum.  Paper 
clippings  should  be  merely  reduced  to  ashes,  and  then  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid  to  dissolve  out  the  alkaline  salts:  then  the  residue 
redissolved  in  aqua  regia  to  form  platinic  chloride,  which  can,  of 
course,  be  converted  into  chloro-platinite. 

It  may  be  considered  that  the  collection  of  residues  is  a  trouble- 
some process,  and  one  not  worth  the  game,  too,  in  respect  of  cost, 
but  during  the  winter  months  there  is  considerable  time  to  spare, 
and  the  necessary  outlay  is  small.  A.  D.  Pretzl. 


UNTIL  NEXT  SUMMER. 


Falling  leaves  with  chilly  nljjhts  and  mornings  are  nnfailins  reminders 
of  fast-approaching  winter,  and  of  the  prevalence  of  choking  logs,  sluth, 
discomfort,  and  bad  light.  Th{  so-called  season  for  photography  has 
passed;  cameras,  lenses,  and  the  odds  and  ends  of  the  amateur's  stock 
in  trade  are  usually  laid  by  until  the  ensuing  summer,  that,  with  its  leafy 
glades  and  sparkling  streams,  will  lure  the  photographer  into  a  dalliance 
with  art. 

I  am  about  to  advocate  a  discontinuance  of  this  shelving  of  apparatus 
daring  the  winter,  and  so  missing  some  of  tlie  most  glorious  chances  that 
Nature  affords  us  for  picture-making.  It  goes  without  saving  that  during 
the  winter  there  are  many  days  in  which  it  would  be  useless  to  try  to 
photograph  with  any  probability  of  success ;  but  now  and  then,  much 
more  frequently  than  might  be  expected,  breaks -in  the  weather  occur, 
giving  us  wonderful  displays  of  light  and  shade  that  would  be  vainly 
looked  for  in  the  more  genial  summer  time.  The  sun  keeps  low  in  the 
heavens,  in  this  country  at  any  rate,  couseciuently  the  shadows  are 
longer,  and,  owing  to  haze,  which  is  seldom  altogether  absent,  more 
picturesque  effects  are  seen  than  in  the  warmer  months  of  the  year. 

With  respect  to  haze,  a  very  little  of  it  goes  a  long  way.  The  light  in 
the  winter  weather  has  less  actinic  power ;  a  winter  haze  baa  therefore 
a  more  obstructive  effect  to  sunshine  than  a  summer  one,  a  fact  that  has 
to  be  considered  in  photographing.  I  beUeve  it  was  Artemus  Ward  wlio 
said,  "  You  should  never  prophesy  unless  you  know,"  but  one  might,  I 
think,  venture  to  hazard  an  opinion  tliat,  owing  to  the  net  autumn,  we 
shall  have  more  than  the  average  amount  of  fog  and  mist  during  the 
cold  months,  and  we  may  also  get  some  unusual  picturesque  effects,  if 
we  keep  a  look  out,  for  dense  mists  in  frosty  weather  mean  hoar  frost, 
affording  us,  perhaps,  the  moat  charming  of  all  winter  photographs.  How- 
ever, under  any  circumstances,  the  best  plan  is  to  be  prepared  in  case  of 
nnusnal  or  exceptional  effects  occurring. 

We  may  divide  the  winter  into  three  photographic  sections,  each  eup- 
plying  pictures  that  require  special  treatment.  When  we  reluctiintly 
leave  our  beds  in  response  to  the  awakening  rap  and  announcement  of 
hot  water,  when  getting  up  reminds  us  of  getting  into  a  cold  bath, 
when  the  windows  are  crystallised  all  over  with  fancy  foliage  sparkling  in 
the  morning  light,  when  the  whole  landscape  is  covered  with  a  snowy 
mantle  of  the  purest  white,  when  voices  and  sounds  aeem  isolated  and 
float  about  without  seeming  connexion  with  solid  bodies,  when  a  good 
breakfast  has  been  disposed  of,  we  are  then  in  a  condition  to  appreciate 
the  beauty  provided  for  us  on  a  perfect  winter  day,  and  should  by  rights 
be  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  it.  If  we,  according  to  custom,  have 
stored  our  traps  for  the  winter,  the  trouble  of  getting  them  together,  and 
filling  the  sUdas,  &a.,  if  we  are  lucky  enough  to  have  a  stock  of  plates, 
will,  in  all  probability,  occupy  just  the  beet  time  of  the  day  for  work,  and 
fill  us  with  vain  regrets  that  we  were  not  prepared  for  the  emergency,  as 
quite  perfect  days  for  photography  in  winter  are  not  very  plentiful. 
The  moral  is,  Always  be  prepared,  for  there  is  no  telling  what  a  day  may 
bring  forth,  or  how  long  suitable  conditions  may  last  when  they  do 
happen. 

The  most  perfect  snow  scenes  are  those  taken  when  the  snow  has  recently 
fallen  and  appears  feathery  and  light,  with  the  sun  shining  from  the  side. 


The  durecUon  of  the  strongest  light  is  very  important.  The  kind  of  treat- 
ment for  a  snow  scene  is  identical  with  the  reproduction  of  shallow- 
carvings  on  white  mtrble,  that  is,  we  want  tbegreateU  pouible  contratta, 
so  that  every  inequality  may  be  properly  rendered  without  sacrificing  the 
texture ;  this  does  not  mean  a  hard,  dense  negative,  printing  black  am) 
white,  but  one  possessing  good  contrasts,  combined  with  good  gradation'. 
Many  snow  scenes  are  represented  as  if  the  snow  consisted  of  solid  chalk 
instead  of  the  feathery  masses  of  crystals  lightly  laid  together  that  forot 
its  substance  ;  in  a  short  time  it  partially  melts,  losing  its  transparency 
and  much  of  its  beauty,  so  the  proper  time  to  secure  our  photographs  U 
as  soon  as  possible  after  it  has  fallen. 

There  are  many  things  to  contend  with  in  making  good  snow  negativci>. 
As  I  have  already  said,  the  direction  of  the  light  is  very  important,  every 
little  shadow  has  to  be  made  the  most  of,  so  that  wc  can  get  the  idea  of  depth 
and  lightness,  instead  of  solidity  and  weight.  An  nnder-exposed  anow 
scene  always  fails  in  this  respect,  the  gradation  of  tint  In  the  lights  being^ 
represented  by  solid  opacity,  and  in  the  print  by  white  paper.  Over- 
exposure, on  the  other  hand,  means  a  weak,  flat  negative,  that  gives  :l 
dirty-looking  print  at  best,  entirely  destroying  the  sparkle  and  pure 
effect  of  clean  snow.  Correct  exposure  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  this, 
owing  to 'the  limited  experience  most  of  us  have  in  this  particular 
direction,  is  the  chief  difhcuity.  Actiuometers  do  not  seem  to  be  of  much 
service  in  the  work  ;  it  is  true  they  give  the  value  of  the  light,  bi-J  thero 
is  something  more  wanted  than  a  mere  knowledge  of  the  power  of  the 
hght  to  succeed  with  snow.  A  sheet  of  white  is  very  misleading,  and, 
after  being  accustomed  to  the  varied  colours  of  autumn  scenery,  it  ia  hard 
to  think  the  exposure  is  so  little  different  to  it.  Under-exposure,  l)eaidea 
destroying  modeUing  in  the  lights,  renders  the  dark  portions  devoid  of 
detail,  which,  in  contrast  with  the  snow,  gives  a  silhouette  appearance  to 
those  objects  possessed  of  soundness  and  solidity.  The  piling  on  of 
density  in  trying  to  get  out  detail  of  course  exaggerates  this  effect.  Snow 
negatives  should  be  rather  thinner  than  other  landscape  work  in  order  ta 
reduce  this  extreme  contrast. 

There  are  other  conditions  adverse  to  success  in  this  department.  Not 
the  least  is  the  bad  light  and  fogs  that  frequently  prevail  in  snowy 
weather,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns.  The  finest 
work  is  undoubtedly  produced  when  the  sun  shines  clearly  on  the  snow. 
The  beautiful  shadows  produced  are  well  worth  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion. Nothing  conduces  so  much  to  make  snow  look  like  snow  in  the 
picture  than  well-rendered  cast  shadows  upon  it.  The  shaded  side  of 
an  inequality  in  the  snow  is  quite  of  a  different  character  to  a  cast 
shadow  from  some  opaque  object.  It  is  as  well  to  thoroughly  realise  thia 
difference  by  careful  study  of  the  snow  itself  before  proceeding  to 
develop. 

The  protection  of  the  lens  by  a  surrounding  hood  from  all  light  other 
than  that  forming  the  image  is  a  icry  important  precaution.  The 
neglect  of  this  tends  perhaps  as  much  as  anything  to  make  snow 
pictures  flat,  on  account  of  the  immense  amount  of  light  reflected  from 
all  points,  often  more  from  the  ground  than  the  sky.  We  all  know  what 
improvement  is  effected  in  ordinary  photographs  by  the  judicious  use  of 
a  sky-shade.  With  snow  we  require  the  sky  shade  all  round  the  lens. 
A  contrivance  like  a  black  funnel  projecting  from  the  front  of  the 
camera  is  about  the  best  form.  If  a  pneumatic  shutter  is  used,  working 
in  or  behind  the  lens,  the  hood  may  be  fixed  to  the  lens  itself,  and 
will  not  require  to  project  more  than  five  or  six  inches  in  front ;  but,  if 
a  cap  is  used,  the  contrivance  should  be  larger,  so  that  the  hand  can  be> 
easily  inserted  without  touching  it ;  under  all  circumstances  it  must  be 
sufficiently  large  to  avoid  cutting  off  any  of  the  image.  This  must  be 
carefully  remembered  when  wide-angle  lenses  are  used  alternately  with 
lenses  of  narrow  angle.  The  use  of  an  expanding  hood,  constructed  of 
wire  and  black  silk  or  other  material,  is  a  great  advantage  at  all  times  in 
outdoor  work,  although  especially  so  in  snow  scenes. 

The  highest  Ughts  on  snow  should  be  sufficiently  dense  to  print  with- 
out a  tint ;  a  difficulty  sometimes  experienced  is  in  getting  the  snow  to 
print  lighter  than  the  sky,  and  many  discussions  have  !been  held  en  tliis 
point,  the  contention  being  that  the  sky,  being  the  source  of  illumination, 
ought  to  be  the  lightest  portion  of  the  picture.  The  portion  of  sky 
that  appears  in  a  picture  is  frequently  far  lesa  brightly  illuminated  than 
the  snow,  and  is  practically  not  the  source  of  light  so  far  as  the  picture 
is  concerned ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  much  lower  in  tone  than  the 
light  reflected  from  the  snow,  that  absorbs  but  little  when  the  sun  is  at 
the  side  or  behind  the  camera. 

A  well-hghted  snow  scene  always  has  a  sky  darker  than  the  snow, 
but,  if  it  is  falling  snow,  the  particle.^,  being  more  or  less  opaque,  look 
darker  than  the  eky,  which  acts  as  a  background,  the  BOiface  reflecting 
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the  light  being  much  lesB  noticeable  in  the  detached  flakes  as  they 
slowly  fall  to  the  earth  than  as  they  lie  massed  upon  it. 

In  prosecuting  all  winter  photography,  waterproof  boots  and  leggings, 
with  warm  stockings,  are  advisable.  A  tramp  for  a  few  miles,  ankle  deep 
in  snow,  is,  without  adequate  protection,  a  toil  of  a  pleasure,  for  there 
is  as  much  standing  about,  selecting  the  views,  &c.,  as  in  summer,  and 
health  demands  that  one  should  keep  dry  and  warm  about  the  feet 
under  these  conditions. 

Hoar  frost  is  another  winter  subject  more  fleeting  than  snow,  and 
rarely  lasts  long ;  in  fact,  so  evanescent  is  it  that  in  a  few  minutes  its 
beauty  may  be  gone.  A  slight  breeze  of  warmer  air  causes  it  to  vanish 
like  magic.  At  other  times  it  may  last  a  day  or  two  ;  but  it  rarely 
retains  its  best  form  more  than  a  few  hours.  Lucky  is  the  photographer 
who  happens  to  be  on  the  spot  at  the  height  of  its  beauty  if  he  is  pre- 
pared to  secure  it.  Owing  to  its  reflecting  lees  light  than  snow,  it  is 
more  easy  to  photograph.  A  mist  is  always  required  to  produce  it ;  it 
is  as  the  mist  clears  oft  that  it  is  seen  in  perfection,  just  as  crystals  look 
best  after  drawing  off  the  mother  liquor  from  which  they  have  been  de- 
posited. The  hoar  frost  has  been  crystallised  out  of  the  mist,  adhering 
to  anything  offering  a  support,  especially  to  the  bare,  rough  branches  of 
trees  and  other  vegetation,  an  unattractive  clump  of  sedge  and  dead 
stalks  becomes,  under  the  magic  touch  of  hoar  frost,  a  veritable  fairy 
garden.  No  particular  precautions  are  required  in  photographing  it 
other  than  apply  to  snow  ;  but,  as  it  reflects  rather  less  light,  it  requires 
rather  longer  exposure.  In  this,  as  with  snow,  the  negatives  must  be 
somewhat  thin  than  otherwise,  and  the  most  ei^ective  pictures  are  un- 
doubtedly obtained  when  the  sun  shines  from  the  side,  although  without 
sunshine  very  good  results  are  also  obtainable.  Hoar-frost  pictures  will 
hi  always  popular  if  good,  as  they  make  excellent  enlargements,  and 
look  well  on  the  lantern  screen. 

Ice  forms  the  other  division  into  which  we  have  arbitrarily  divided 
winter  work.  Ice  itself,  unless  in  large  masses,  such  as  were  seen  on  the 
Thames  a  few  years  ago  during  the  great  frost,  does  not  offer  many 
attractions,  except  as  a  setting  for  skating  scenes,  Ac. ;  very  pretty  and 
attractive  pictures  may  be  made,  providing  the  light  is  clear  and  the  sun 
bhines.  Some  time  since,  I  had  in  my  possession  a  wet-collodion 
negative  taken  with  an  instantaneous  exposure  of  a  skating  scene  in  the 
North  of  England,  in  which  all  the  figures,  some  fifty  or  so,  were  sharp 
and  full  of  detail ;  so  now,  with  our  more  rapid  plates  and  improved 
appliances,  there  should  be  no  difliculty  in  securing  good  results. 

The  crystallised  ice  on  window  panes  will^make  attractive  pictures; 
providing  dark  screens  are  so  placed  that  the  pattern  is  thrown  up  into 
the  strongest  relief ;  a  rather  short  exposure  is  generally  best. 

Edward  Ddhmobe. 
♦ 

THE  PYEO-METOL  DEVELOPEB. 
[Wilson's  Photographic  Mapfasine.] 

Some  weeks  ago  I  had  a  call  to  do  a  little  street  photography.  The  day 
was  very  far  from  being  suitable  for  snap-shot  work,  but  it  had  to  be 
done  then  or  not  at  all.  It  had  been  raining,  so  that  the  atmosphere 
was  clear,  but  there  was  very  little  light.  The  lens  I  used  will  work  at 
/-4,  but,  in  order  to  get  better  distance,  I  used  the  stop/-8.  It  was  with 
some  fear  that  I  entered  my  dark  room  to  develop  the  plates,  but  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  having  them  turn  out  all  right.  I  attribute  my 
success  to  a  modified  pyro  or  pyro-metol  developer,  which  I  have  em- 
ployed for  Eome  time  past  with  general  satisfaction.  Those  who  have  a 
little  time  to  spare,  and  who  are  fond  of  trying  a  new  thing  once  in  a  while, 
will  possibly  find  these  few  notes  of  interest.  In  the  following  formula 
No.  1  is  for  use  when  it  is  desired  to  produce  a  strong  negative ;  No.  2  is 
s  milder  form  of  the  same  ;  No.  3  is  the  usual  alkali  solution. 

No.  1. 

Water 8  ounces. 

Metol  ISgrains. 

Sulphite  of  sodium  (crystallised)   360      „ 

Pyro    22      „ 

Bromide  of  potassium 4      „ 

Citric  acid  „ 24      „ 

No.  2. 

"*ter 8  ounces. 

Metol  ISgrains. 

Hulphite  of  sodium  (crystallised)   ...i- SCO      ,, 

I'jro 22      „ 

No.  3. 

Water 8  ounces. 

Carbonate  of  potassium 1  ounce. 

For  use,  take  one  part  of  No.  1  (or  No.  2,  according  to  the  kind  of 
negative  desired)  to  one  part  of  No.  3,  and  add  one  part  of  water. 


I  find  that  the  above  quantity  of  sulphite  gives  a  slight  tint,  which 
produces  an  excellent  printing  negative,  but,  U  you  desire  a  grey  nega- 
tive, you  can  get  it  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  stilphite.  I  think  those 
who  try  it  will  like  it.  I  have  had  better  results  with  this  formula,  both 
under  skylight  and  landscape,  than  with  any  developer  I  have  ever 
used.  You  can  modify  the  printing  qualities  of  your  negative  to  almost 
any  extent  by  increasing  or  decreasing  the  quantity  of  sulphite. 

Jex  Babdwell. 


X-BAY  EXPEBIENCES. 


To  the  amateur  who  would  essay  a  venture  into  the  worlds  of  mystery 
and  science  surrounding  the  theory  and  practice  of  Badiography,  the. 
advice  of  Punch  would,  as  a  rule,  be  most  appropriate. 

That  this  new  art-science  has  come  to  stop,  and  that  it  wUl  unques- 
tionably become  of  the  highest  value,  may  be  taken  for  granted.  There- 
is,  again,  no  doubt  whatever  that  a  field,  small,  certainly,  but  fresh,  is- 
provided  for  those  few  men  who  may  have  made  themselves  competent 
for  such  work.  In  every  hospital  or  infirmary  of  any  size  or  importance 
there  may  be,  in  course  of  time,  work  in  plenty  for  those  able  to  perforn^ 
special  duties  in  connexion  with  X-ray  investigations. 

Already  much  that  was  written  in  connexion  with  this  subject  early  ii> 
the  year  reads  strangely.  We  had,  it  will  be  remembered,  promises  oi 
"  special  editions  "  as  any  new  fact  came  to  light.  Did  any  one  radio- 
graph a  coin  through  his  trousers  pocket,  or  reveal  the  bones  of  his 
matutinal  "kipper,"  the  fact  was  recorded  in  a  "special;"  and  some 
enthusiasts  went  so  far  as  to  say  "  they  never  had  any  failures,"  and, 
what  is  worse  almost,  put  their  names  to  it  in  full !  Coils  were  at  a. 
premium,  or,  to  be  exact,  were  not  to  be  had  fast  enough.  "  Now,"  as. 
one  maker  remarked  to  me,  "  you  can't  give  them  away ;  "  which  is,  no- 
doubt,  true  in  more  ways  than  one. 

We  are  not  quite  so  cock-sure  nowadays,  and  take  our  successes  with 
due  modesty  and  an  air  of  mild  surprise,  as  who  should  say,  "  Look  at 
that,  now ;  I  wonder  how  that  came  about  1 "  whilst  our  wives  look  on 
rather  pityingly,  and  tell  the  children,  "  He  (meaning  the  husband)  is- 
all  right  now,  he  has  got  something  to  play  with." 

Seriously,  we  may  be  thankful  that,  for  the  main  part,  the  best  work 
has  been  done  by  men  who  have  been  actuated  by  no  private  greed,  but- 
have  freely  published,  discussed,  and  exhibited  their  results  with  the 
ready  wilhngness  of  the  real  amateur.  It  might  easily  have  been  so- 
different  ! 

But  I  must  get  on  with  what  I  was  about  to  say.  It  cannot  be  too> 
often  remarked  that  primary  batteries  are  a  great  source  of  trouble,  are 
most  unreliable,  and  most  expensive.  Let  no  one  of  your  readers- 
imagine  he  will  economise  by  investing  in  primaries.  He  will  quickly 
find,  in  his  determination  to  get  results  (unless,  of  course,  staggered  by 
the  worry  and  outlay),  he  is  spending  as  much  as  would  provide  him. 
with  a  good  accumulator. 

Accimaulators,  let  it  be  understood,  are  not  quite  the  simple,  innocent 
things  some  people  imagine.  It  is  not  all  plain  sailing  with  them,  end 
it  will  not  always  follow  that  "  all  you  need  do  is  use  it  for  so  many 
hours,  then  send  it  away  to  be  leeharged,"  which  sounds  very  simple.. 
My  advice  is.  Don't  have  an  accumulator  unless  you  can  yourself  see  to- 
its  "charging;"  test  the  voltage  and  current, &o.,  and  see  that  every- 
thing is  in  proper  working  order.  The  man  who  can  use  the  main  cur- 
rent is,  of  course,  in  luck's  way,  and,  his  mind  reUeved  of  one  care,  can. 
devote  his  attention,  all  of  which  will  be  wanted,  to  other  matters. 

Tubes  are  still  to  be  improved.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  the  size,  but  L 
think  they  would  be  better  if  made  louger,  the  terminals  somewhat, 
further  drawn  out  and  mors  completely  insulated.  To  prevent  "  sparking, 
over  "  the  tube,  I  have  found  the  following  simple  plan  to  answer  :  cut 
two  short  lengths  of  quarter-inch  glass  tubing,  and  attach  these  with 
shellac  or  cement  to  each  end  of  the  tube  over  and  around  the  terminals; 
the  wires  from  the  "secondary"  pass,  therefore,  down  an  inch  or  so  of 
tube  before  coming  to  the  terminal. 

Occasionally  one  finds,  particularly  with  primary  batteries,  the  fluor- 
escence uneven  and  "  flickering."  This  need  not  imply  that  X  rays  are 
not  being  formed;  but  I,  for  one,  judge  the  working  capacity  of  my 
tubes  largely  by  the  amount  and  evenness  of  the  fluorescence.  I  find  it 
an  advantage  sometimes  to  attach  a  short  spiral  of  wire  to  the  "  anode  " 
terminal  of  tube.  This  usually  steadies  the  current  and  evens  the 
fluorescence. 

One  focus  tube  I  had,  after  giving  some  very  sharp  images,  failed 
entirely  in  this  respect,  and  gave  shadowgraphs  greatly  varying.  Some- 
times there  would  ba  two  or  three  shadows  outlined  as  if  the  tube  had 
been  shifted.  I  found  on  examination  the  square  platinum  plate  inside 
tube  had  become  loose,  it  quite  "  shook  "  in  its  socket.  This  caused  an 
oscillation  during  a  tiny  radius  for  the  whole  time  of  the  exposure,  and 
led,  no  doubt,  to  the  want  of  sharpness  complained  of.  I  can  account 
for  it  in  no  other  way. 

A  tube  suddenly  becomes  practically  useless ;  the  sparks  play  about- 
outside  perhaps,  but  fail  to  go  through  the  tube.  It  is  uuaafe  to  over- 
strain your  coil,  and  your  three-inch  tube  appears  to  have  become  a  six- 
inch  !  Increased  vacuum,  no  doubt.  Not  only  that,  but  I  have  noticed 
what  I  suspect  to  be  a  deposit  of  platinum  on  the  inner  surface  of  glass,, 
just  as,  after  long  use,  incandescent  lamps  get  smoked  with  carbon.    A. 
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tube  in  this  depraved  condition  can  be  remedied  by  heat.  This  fact 
does  not  appear  to  be  so  well  Icnown  as  it  might  be.  Hake  the  tube  as 
hot  as  possible  over  a  spirit  ilame — until,  in  fact,  it  is  too  hot  to  hold — 
then  pack  away  in  a  box  of  ootton-wool  to  cool.  It  will  be  found  all 
right  at  next  time  of  using,  and  I  think,  after  several  heatinss,  I  notice 
a  diminishing  of  the  inner  coating.  This  latier  is,  of  course,  mainly 
conjecture.  I  haven't  broken  a  tube  in  order  to  make  a  minute 
examination. 

Temperature  is  of  particular  importance.  The  work-room  should  be 
dry  and  fairly  warm.  I  suppose  there  are  no  two  opinions  about  this  in 
the  interests  of  tuccess,  to  say  nothing  of  personal  comfort. 

As  to  plates,  is  there  any  advantage  in  the  use  of  isochrnmatic  plates  ? 
I  used  them  at  starting,  but  gave  them  up  for  the  most  rapid  plates  to 
be  had.  One  brand  of  colour-corrected  plates  I  have  certainly  found 
better  and  more  sensitive  to  X  rays  than  any  other.  I  have  not  found 
them  so  troublesome  or  difficult  of  development  as  might  be  supposed. 
Amidol  and  sulphite  of  soda,  the  usual  solution,  with  a  trace  of  bromide, 
is  used.  Use  the  smallest  amount  of  red  light,  and  canary  screened. 
Place  the  plate  in  a  dish  of  normal  developer,  cover  it,  and  leave  it.  I 
have  had  one  in  this  way  for  over  an  hour,  and  been  gratified  with  quite 
fair  and  passable  results,  developed  practically  in  darkness. 

The  useof  a  fluorescent  screen  makes  all  the  difference  sometimes  between 
a  rather  thin  negative  and  one  of  good  and  easy  printing  density.  Dissolve 
the  contents  of  a  tube  of  potassium  platino-cyanide  (equal  to  thirty  grains) 
in  a  drachm  or  less  of  water,  and  saturate  therewitli  a  piece  of  blotting- 
paper,  6Jx4|.  Attach  this,  when  dry,  to  a  piece  of  cardboard  of  the 
same  size.  This  makes  a  very  fair  screen  for  "  backing  up  a  plate,"  but 
I  do  not  use  a  screen  invariably. 

We  have  had  from  time  to  time  startling  announcements  relative  to 
the  effects  on  the  skin  and  tissues  of  X  rays.  We  don't  hear  enough  of 
these  cases.  It  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  they  be  investigated  and 
reported  upon,  for,  if  while  investigating  the  troubles  of  others  we  lay 
ourselves  open  to  attack  from  an  insidious  enemy,  the  game  will  scarcely 
be  worth  the  candle  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  I  confess  to  a  good  deal  of 
scepticism,  merely  advising  all  operators  to  keep  their  fingers  out  of  the 
developing  solutions.  J.  P.  Nott. 


SIMPSON'S  PRINT-WASHING  APPARATUS  FOE  PHOTOOBAPHIC 

PRINTS. 

Mb.  W.  M.  Simpson's  invention  consists  of  a  tank  in  which  trays  are 
arranged  horizontally,  one  above  another,  with  a  suitable  space  between 
each.  The  trays  consist  of  a  rectangular  frame,  across  which  tape  is 
interlaced,  so  as  to  form  a  suitable  lattice-work  on  which  the  prints  to  be 
washed  are  supported.  One  side  of  the  frame  is  made  of  tube, 
preferably  brass,  of  suitable  substance.  The  other  sides  are  made  of 
stout  wire,  suitably  bent,  and  attached  to  the  tube  at  a  short  distance 
from  each  end  thereof.  Such  attachment  may  conveniently  be  done  by 
forming  eyes  at  the  ends  of  the  wire,  through  which  the  ends  of  the  tube 
pass,  the  eyes  being  soldered  to  the  tube  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave 
about  half  an  inch  of  tube  projecting  beyond  the  eye  at  each  end. 

Mr.  Simpson  says:  "In  one  corner  of  the  tank  I  place  an  upright 
supply  pipe,  having  a  row  of  holes  along  one  side  of  it  at  a  suitable 
distance  apart,  and  in  an  adjacent  comer  of  the  tank  I  place  an  upright 
bearing  piece,  pierced  with  holes  corresponding  oppositely  with  those  in 
the  supply  pipe.  This  bearing  piece  and  also  the  supply  pipe  are 
suitably  attached  to  the  tank.  'The  holes  form  bearings  into  which  the 
short  ends  of  the  tubes  are  inserted.  The  ends  of  the  tubes  bearing  in 
the  supply  pipe  are  left  open,  and  the  opposite  ends  are  closed.  Small  jet 
holes  are  bored  at  intervals  in  the  tubes  in  the  direction  of  the  plane  of 
the  frames.  I  provide  suitable  step  pieces,  or  feet,  to  support  the  sides  of 
the  frame  opposite  to  the  tubes,  so  that  the  trays  may  be  parallel  to  each 
other.  These  feet  may  conveniently  be  made  as  shown  in  fig.  3,  where  b 
is  a  blank  of  sheet  metal,  of  which  the  wings,  d,  d,  are  to  be  bent  as  shown 
at  the  dotted  lines.  The  slot,  S,  may  conveniently  be  used  for  attaching 
the  ends  of  the  tape  at  the  corners  of  the  frame,  and  the  fiat  part  behind 
the  slot  forms  a  support  for  the  foot  of  the  next  frame  above. 

"  The  frames  are  made  each  one  a  little  larger  than  the  one  immedi- 
ately below  it,  and  the  tank  is  preferably  made  wider  in  one  direction  at 
the  top  than  at  the  bottom.  The  trays  can  be  turned  from  a  horizontal 
to  a  vertical  position,  turning  in  the  bearings  before  mentioned.  The 
action  is  as  follows : — The  prints  to  be  washed  are  placed  on  the  trays, 
beginning  with  the  lowest  tray.  The  other  trays  are  in  the  vertical 
position  while  this  is  being  done,  and  are  turned  down  successively  as 
required.  Water  is  then  turned  on  to  the  supply  pipe,  and  thence,  tra- 
versing the  jet  tubes,  issues  from  the  small  jet  holes  and  gradually  fills 
the  tank.  When  the  tank  is  filled,  there  will  be  a  constant  circulation 
of  water  between  each  tray  of  prints.  I  provide  a  suitable  overflow, 
which  is  preferably  of  syphon  form,  so  as  to  draw  off  the  water  from  the 
bottom  of  the  tank,  and,  in  the  case  of  large  tanks,  I  place  an  air  tap  or 
valve  at  the  top  of  bend  of  syphon,  so  that,  when  the  tap  is  closed,  the 
syphon  will  act  so  as  to  empty  the  tank,  but,  when  the  tap  is  left  open, 
the  water  will  not  sink  below  the  level  of  the  bend.  In  smaller  tanks  it 
is  onl^  necessary  to  pierce  a  small  hole  in  the  top  of  the  bend.  I 
sometimes  modify  the  arrangement  of  jets  and  jet  tubes  by  placing  one 


or  more  jet  tubes  behind  the  series  of  trayd  in  a  vertical  i^oeitiOD,  the  jet 
holes  being  in  such  pipe  or  pipes  so  as  to  send  a  straam  of  water  between 
each  tray  of  prints.  In  this  case  the  frames  may  be  made  of  wire  onlr, 
the  ends  being  secured  as  by  soldering  into  a  short  sleeve  of  metal,  the 
bearings  on  which  the  frames  tarn  being  then  placed  within  the  frames. 
"  In  the  accompanying  drawing  fig.  1  shows  the  tank,  of  which  two 
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sides  are  partially  out  away,  with  top  tray  in  position,  p  is  the  sapplr 
pipe,  J  the  jet  tube,  and  n  shows  position  of  jet  tube  when  placed  behind 
trays,  k  the  outlet  for  insertion  of  syphon. 

"  Fig.  2  shows  foot  attached  to  corner  of  frame,  a  ;  also  attachment  of 
frame  to  jet  tube,  j.     h  shows  one  of  the  jet  holes. 

"  The  claims  are  : — 

"  1.  In  an  apparatus  used  for  washing  photographic  prints,  the 
arrangement  of  trays  so  mounted  that  they  may  be  turned  from  a 
horizontal  to  a  vertical  position  and  rice  vena. 

"  2.  The  combination  of  jet  tubes  to  form  part  of  saoh  trays. 

"  3.  The  combination  of  jet  tubes  with  such  trays  so  arranged  when 
the  jet  tubes  are  placed  behind  the  trays." 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  IN  THE  DARK  ROOM. 

It  might,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  an  outsider  somewhat  paradoxical  that 
there  should  be  any  light  at  all  in  a  dark  room,  but  the  intelligent 
amateur  will  immediately  recognise  that  what  is  meant  is  the  subdued 
red  light  required  in  the  photographer's  developing  room,  dark  as  regards 
actinic  light,  to  enable  him  to  see  what  he  is  abont.  "This  light,  insig- 
nificant as  it  is,  is  a  not  by  any  means  unimportant  factor  in  the  operators 
comfort,  if  not  in  the  success  of  his  various  operations,  for  it  must  be  of 
the  required  quality  and  intensity,  or  it  will  spoil  his  materials,  and  it 
should  be  under  his  control,  so  that  he  may  increase  or  diminish  its 
brilliancy  at  will.  It  is,  as  regards  this  last  qualification,  that  the 
majority  of  our  dark-room  lamps  fall  so  far  short  of  the  ideal,  for  most 
of  them  will  born  just  as  they  like,  high  or  low,  or  go  out  altogether, 
according  as  they  are  influenced  by  that  mysterious  something,  not  yet 
recognised  by  physicists,  which  influences  the  behaviour  of  inanimate 
objects.  Gas  is  perhaps  the  best  illuminant  we  possess,  in  this  respect, 
but  it  has  great  disadvantages,  arising  chiefly  from  the  heat  it  gives  off, 
and  products  of  combustion. 

The  incandescent  electric  lamp  offers  by  far  the  most  satisfactory 
means  of  supplying  our  developing  tables  with  the  necessary  red  light,  in 
all  respects  but  one,  and  that  is  the  great  diOiculty  there  is  in  providing 
the  electric  power  to  light  up  the  lamp,  except,  of  course,  in  those  oases 
where  a  beneficent  vestry  has  provided  the  current,  at  so  much  per  unit. 
But  these  cases  are  few  and  far  between,  so  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  him  who 
would  revel  in  the  delights  of  electric  light  in  his  dark  room  to  find  a 
means  of  producing  his  own  electricity.  Now,  I  have  tried,  I  think,  all 
the  practicable  ways  of  making  the  "  subtle  fluid"  at  home,  and  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  way  of  all  is  to  buy  it  ready-made. 

Secondary  batteries,  or  accumulators,  as  they  are  often  called,  are 
devices  which  ^convert  electrical  energy  into  chemical  action  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  is  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  be  converted  back  again 
into  electricity.  This  is  rather  a  crude  explanation  certainly,  which 
probably  would  not  bear  strict  examination  by  an  electrician,  but  it  is  all 
right  in  spirit,  and  will  serve  our  purpose.     A  secondary  battery  com- 
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posed  of  six  cells  will  be  the  best  for  the  purpose  of  the  photographer, 
and  snch  a  battery,  divided  into  two  parts,  so  as  to  be  more  convenient 
for  carrying  about,  can  be  easil;  procured,  although,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, at  a  cost  considerably  in  excess  of  that  usually  paid  for  a  dark- 
room lamp.  Indeed,  the  expense  of  running  an  electric  lamp  in  your 
red  lantern  being  so  very  much  in  advance  of  the  cost  of  parallin  or  gas 
would  be  a  very  serious  bar  to  its  employment  for  the  purpose,  but  that 
so  very  little  is  consumed  that  the  extra  expense  which  it  involves 
cannot  be  weighed  against  its  undoubted  convenience  and  superiority. 

This  six-cell  battery  will  have  an  electro-motive  force  of  about  twelve 
ToltB,  that  is  to  say,  it  will  supply  power  enough,  with  a  little  to  spare, 
to  run  a  ten-volt  lamp  at  high  efficiency.  A  ten- volt  "  high  efficiency 
battery  lamp,"  as  it  is  called,  can  be  procured  at  about  eighteen  pence, 
and  it  will  be  as  well  to  get  two  of  them,  so  as  not  to  be  left,  when  the 
first  one  gives  out,  in  the  unenviable  predicament  in  which,  according 
to  popular  report,  the  patriarch  jVIoses  once  found  himself. 

But  it  is  not  only  as  an  illuminant  for  the  red  lamp  that  this  electric 
light  on  a  small  scale  is  useful  to  the  photographer.  As  a  light  for  bromide 
printing,  or  lantern-slide  making  by  contact,  it  is  quite  unequalled,  for 
the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  turned  on  or  off  at  a  moment's  notice, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that,  when  the  light  is  not  burning,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  glow  whatever;  as  there  is  with  gas  that  is  turned  low,  make  it 
invaluable  for  this  class  of  work.  Besides,  from  the  moment  when  the 
newly  charged  battery  is  brought  into  requisition,  to  the  time  when  it  is 
so  nearly  exhausted  that  it  is  no  longer  advisable  to  use  it  further  until 
it  has  been  recharged,  the  quality  of  the  light  emitted  by  the  lamp  is 
practically  constant,  and  this,  it  will  readily  be  seen,  is  a  most  important 
factor. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  light  from  the  photographer's 
point  of  view  is  its  ready  amenability  to  any  particular  uses  that  his 
experience  or  ingenuity  may  suggest.  Let  me  give  an  instance  which 
will  serve  to  suggest  se\  eral  similar  cases  in  which  the  light  will  adapt 
itself  to  particular  uses.  I  had  a  number  of  lantern  slides  to  make  by 
contact  from  various  portions  of  rather  large  negatives,  and  I  thought  it 
would  be  a  great  convenience  if  I  could  illuminate  the  printing  frame 
from  below  as  it  lay  face  downwards  upon  the  table,  so  that  I  could  see 
comfortably  to  place  the  sensitive  plate  in  the  right  position  upon  the 
negative  previous  to  exposure.  I  found  a  box  that  was  about  seven  or 
eight  inches  deep,  and  of  such  a  size  that  the  printing  frame,  when  placed 
upon  it,  fitted  over  it  like  a  lid.  In  one  side  of  this  box  a  small  hole  was 
cut,  in  order  that  the  battery  wires  could  be  conveniently  passed  through, 
and  to  these  a  small  incandescent  electric  Itimp  was  attached  and  wrapped 
up  in  orange-coloured  paper.  The  printing  frame  rested  on  the  top  of 
the  box,  with  tbe  negative  in  position,  and  just  before  putting  the  sen- 
sitive plate  in  the  place  it  was  to  occupy  during  exposure,  the  light  was 
switched  on  for  a  few  seconds,  so  that  this  operation  could  be  accom- 
plished in  comfort  and  with  accuracy. 

Then,  for  developing,  the  light  can  be  suspended  from  the  ceiling  so  as 
to  hang  about  a  foot  above  the  dish,  and  surrounded  by  a  metal  reflector 
that  will  concentrate  the  illumination  upon  the  work  in  hand,  and  at  the 
same  time  effectually  prevent  any  of  it  reaching  the  eyes  of  the  operator. 
Those  who  have  beeu  used  to  a  red  lamp  placed  in  such  a  position  that 
most  of  its  rays  stream  right  into  their  eyes  can  have  little  idea  of  the 
comfort  which  such  an  arrangement  as  that  just  described  brings  into  the 
oftentimes  tedious  operation  of  developing.  Not  only  can  the  process  be 
better  watched  and  controlled  when  all  the  light  is  shraing  upon  the 
plate  and  none  of  it  going  to  confuse  and  dazzle  your  eyes  with  its  red 
glare,  but  a  far  greater  amount  of  light  can  be  used  with  impunity,  for  it 
need  only  be  switched  on  for  a  second  or  two  at  first  when  the  plate  is  in 
full  possession  of  its  sensitiveness,  and  can  be  turned  out  immediately 
that  you  have  sati&fied  yourself  that  the  developing  solution  is  flowing 
evenly.  Then,  when  the  operation  is  reaching  the  critical  stage,  when  it 
is  of  advantage  to  watch  it  carefully,  and  the  plate  is  no  longer  so  very 
sensiiive,  the  light  can  be  turned  on  in  all  its  intensity  until  development 
IB  complete. 

If  it  be  preferred  to  use  a  weaker  light  during  the  earher  part  of  the 
development  than  that  which  is  known  to  be  harmless  in  the  later  stages, 
an  artificial  resistance  can  be  included  in  the  electrical  circuit,  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  intensity  of  the  light  to,  say,  one- 
half,  and  this  can  be  gradually  shunted  out  as  development  proceeds, 
and  the  plate  therefore  grows  less  sensitive.  Such  a  resistance  is  very 
easy  to  make.  If  the  electric  current  that  supplies  the  lamp  be  made  to 
pass  through  a  length  of  thm,  tinned  iron  wire,  such  as  the  florists  use 
for  binding  flowers  into  wreaths  and  bunches,  it  will  be  found  to  reduce 
the  intensity  of  the  light  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  wire  through 
winch  the  current  has  to  pass.  The  wire  should  be  coiled  up  into  a 
spiial,  and  that  bent  round  into  the  form  of  a  ring,  so  that  a  contact 
piece  working  from  a  central  stud  may  be  brought  to  touch  it  at  any 
point,  and  you  have  a  means  of  regulating  the  quantity  of  lighfto  the 
greatest  nicety.  The  energy  which  is  thus  prevented  from  transforming 
Itself  into  light  in  the  lamp  wUl  reappear  as  heat  in  this  wire,  but  there 
will  not  be  sufficient  heat  generated  to  do  any  damage  or  cause  incon- 
venience. 

The  printing  lamp  may  either  be  a  suspended  one,  like  that  described 
lor  davelopujg,  in  which  case  the  printing  frame  would  be  laid  on  its 
back  upon  the  table  beneath  it,  or,  if  the  box  which  I  have  described  for 


lantern-slide  work  be  adopted,  a  white  lamp  may  be  laid  therein  along 
side  the  red  one,  so  that  it  is  merely  necessary  to  switch  the  current 
from  one  to  the  other  after  the  lantern  plate  or  bromide  paper  has  been 
placed  in  position — a  pl^n  which  has  its  obvious  advantages,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  printing  frame  may  be  made  a 
fixture.  Both  these  plans,  however,  have  the  disadvantage  that  the  ex- 
posure  must  be  made  at  one  fixed  distance  from  the  source  of  light,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  it  is  decidedly  desirable  to  be  able  to  alter  this 
printing  distance  according  to  the  character  and  density  of  the  negative 
to  be  printed.  Hence  it  will  perhaps  be  better  to  so  arrange  matters 
that  the  frame  may  be  supported  vertically  at  a  variable  distance  from 
the  lamp,  and  this  may  be  well  accomplished  by  standing  the  frame 
upon  its  side  (to  which  end  it  might  be  fitted  with  a  kind  of  baseboard), 
and  fixing  the  lamp  upright  in  a  stand  that  can  be  placed  in  any  required 
position. 

It  is  better  to  have  a  separate  switch  for  each  lamp,  and  these  should 
be  placed  far  enough  apart  to  obviate  all  risk  of  accidentally  turning  on 
the  wrong  light.  A  multiple  switch  with  several  contact  points  is  not 
so  good,  because  there  is  always  the  liability  of  placing  the  contact 
piece  upon  the  wrong  button,  with  the  probable  result  of  lighting  up  a 
white  lamp  instead  of  a  red  one,  and  thereby  spoiling  a  plate.  The 
best  position  for  the  switches  and  the  resistance,  if  one  be  used,  is  just 
on  the  under  side  of  the  developing  table,  where  they  are  quite  out  of 
the  way,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  within  easy  reach  of  the 
operator's  hand. 

With  regard  to  the  battery  cells,  no  very  special  precautions  are  neces- 
sary, and,  unless  they  are  grossly  ill-used,  they  will  require  no  attention 
whatever  until  their  charge  of  electricity  is  exhausted.  Care  must,  of 
course,  be  taken  that  they  are  properly  connected  up  in  the  first  place, 
that  is  to  say,  the  positive  terminal  of  one  cell  must  be  attached  to  the 
negative  terminal  of  the  next,  and  so  on,  and  they  should  stand  upon 
insulating  trays,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  fear  of  leakage.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  there  is  a  supply  of  electricity  in  the  battery  waiting 
to  get  across  from  one  terminal  to  the  other,  and  only  too  glad  of  any 
opportunity  to  do  so  quickly  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Conse- 
quently, great  care  must  he  observed  that  this  opportunity  is  not  pro- 
vided, except  through  the  legitimate  channel  of  the  lamp,  for,  if  by 
accident  a  path  through  which  the  current  can  flow  quickly  be  provided, 
it  will  immediately  take  fuU  advantage  of  it,  and,  there  being  nothing  to 
say  it  nay,  as  it  were,  it  will  rush  across  and  exhaust  itself  in  a  very  few 
minutes,  doing  the  battery  considerable,  and  often  irreparable,  damage  at 
the  same  time.  This  is  called  "  short-circuiting  "  the  cells,  and  is  usually 
brought  about  by  allowing  the  wires  from  the  terminals  to  come  into 
contact  with  one  another. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  take  a  hint  from  the  electricians,  who  have  to  deal 
with  heavier  currents,  and  include  in  tbe  circuit  what  they  call  a  "  fuse." 
Tills  is  simply  a  short  piece  of  tin  wire  placed  between  one  terminal  of 
the  battery  and  its  wire  oonnextion,  and  through  which  the  current  has 
to  pass  before  it  can  by  any  means  reach  the  other  terminal.  The  tin 
wire  is  very  thin,  so  that  it  will  only  just  carry  the  amount  of  current 
that  is  wanted  for  the  work  in  hand  without  getting  hot,  and,  when  this 
quantity  of  electricity  is  accidentally  exceeded,  the  wire  immediately 
becomes  heated,  melts,  and  drops  out  of  its  connexion,  and  so  cuts  tbe 
circuit  effectually. 

Secondary  batteries  or  accumulators  should  never  be  used  to  complete 
exhaustion,  as  such  a  practice  is  exceedingly  harmful  to  them,  and 
shortens  their  life  to  a  considerable  extent.  They  should  be  recharged 
directly  they  show  signs  of  weakness,  that  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  the  lamps 
begin  to  yield  a  less  brilhant  light,  they  should  be  used  no  longer, 
and  the  battery  taken  to  be  charged  before  it  is  attempted  to  work  from 
it  again.  The  recharging  only  takes  a  few  hours,  and  is  not  costly  if  you 
go  to  a  fairly  honest  place,  and,  if  care  be  used  and  the  batteries  taken 
to  be  charged  as  soon  as  they  have  arrived  at  that  stage  when  it  is  no 
longer  advisable  to  draw  farther  current  from  them,  they  wiU  keep  for 
years,  and  work  as  well  as  when  tliey  were  new.  The  length  of  time 
which  they  will  run  at  a  stretch  depends  entirely  upon  their  size,  and,  if 
you  say  when  purchasing  what  lamp  or  lamps  you  purpose  running  from 
them,  you  can  buy  a  battery  that  will  last  for  any  given  time  before  it 
will  require  recharging.  Cecil  M.  Hepwoeth. 


IMPKOVEMENTS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEVELOPERS. 
Messes.  Lembach  &  Schleichek's  invention  consists  in  the  employment 
of  hydrated  oxy-qninolines  and  oxy-toluquinolines,  and  of  their  substitu- 
tion products  for  developing  photographic  impressions  in  halogen  silver 
containing  media. 

Heretofore,  only  those  bodies  have  been  known  as  organic  developers 
from  the  aromatic  series  which  contain  in  their  essential  structure  at 
least  two  hydroxyl  groups  or  at  least  two  amido  groups,  or  it  may  be 
hydroxyl  and  amido  groups  together.  The  substitutes  are  in  this  con- 
nexion either  in  the  ortho  or  in  the  para  position,  whilst  the  meta- 
Bubstitution  products  are  wholly  inoperative. 

Of  the  quinollne  series  there  have  been  heretofore  proposed  for  use  as 
photographic  developers  di-oxy-quinolines,  di-amido-quinolines,  and 
amido-oxy-quinolines  which  have,  however,  not  till  now  come  into  general 
use  in  photograpliic  work,  because  their  complicated  and  tedious  pro- 
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dnotion  have  rendered  them  too  expensive,  whilst  their  developing  power 
IB  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  developers  already  in  general  use 
moh  as  rodinal,  eikonogen,  methol,  hydroiiuinone,  pyrogallol,  <I;a. 

The  fact,  however,  that  hydrated  oxy-qninolincs  have  also  the  power  of 
developing  a  photographic  picture  is  entirely  novel.  It  has  been  dis- 
covered that  especially  the  tetra-hydro-compounds  of  the  oxy-quinolines 
and  oxy-tolu-qninolines,  and  also  their  "substitution"  products  (such,  for 
example,  as  tetra-liydro-ana-bromine-o-oxy-quinoline)  (0.  Fischer  and 
Benouf,-i)mcA<e  der  Deutschen  Chemischcn  Geeelhcha/t,  vol.  xvii.  p.  760) ; 
tetra-hydro-di-oxyquinoline  (Bayer  and  Homolke,  Berichte  der  DeuUchen 
Chcmitchen  Gesellnchaft,  vol.  xvi.  p.  2217) ;  tetra-hydroana-amido-o-oxy- 
quiuoUne ;  tetra-hydro-o-oxy-quinolineana-sulpho-acid;  and tetra-hydro- 
o-oxy-quinoline  oarboacid  (Schmidt  and  Engelmann,  Berichte  der 
DeuUchen  CItemischai  Oeselhchaft,  vol.  xx.  p.  1219,  and  Heyden,  Berichte 
der  Deutschen  Chemischen  Gesellschaft,  vol.  xx.  p.  443) ;  are  capable,  by 
reason  of  their  powerfully  reducing  properties,  of  furnishing  photographic 
developers  of  high  excellence  which,  even  when  diluted  to  the  utmost 
conceivable  extent,  develop  the  latent  photographic  picture  in  a  perteotly 
clear  and  extremely  rapid  manner  and  with  sharpness  of  all  details, 
Fogginess,  such  as  is  usually  produced  by  over-developing,  has  not  been 
observed  with  their  use. 

As  compared  with  the  substitution  products  of  oxy-qninoline  proposed 
by  Augnste  and  Louis  Lumitire  {Jahrbuck  filr  Photographie  und  Repro- 
diictions-technik,  1892,  p.  93)  as  photographic  developers,  these  improved 
addition-products  of  oxy-quinohne  or  of  oxy-tolu-quinoline  have  the  great 
advantage  that  they  possess  a  considerably  greater  developing  power  than 
the  former,  and  that  the  developing  solutions  prepared  from  them  are 
extremely  durable  and  can  be  prepared  in  a  very  concentrated  condition. 
In  addition  to  the  aforesaid  hydrated  oxy-quinolines  and  oxy-toln- 
quinolines,  photographic  developers  of  high  excellence  and  great  power 
are  also  constituted  by  the  hydrides  of  the  oxy-quinolines  and  oxy-tolu- 
quinolinee|in  substitution  in  quinoline-nitrogen,  and  also  by  the  substances 
produced  by  the  action  of  monochlor-acetic-acid  upon  the  hydrated  oxy- 
quinolines  and  oxy-tolu-qutnolines. 

Of  the  substances  coming  in  question  in  this  connexion,  the  following 
may  be  mentioned  : — 

0-oxjhyro-methyl  quinoline  (0.  Fischer,  Berichte  der  Deuttchen 
Chemischen  Gesellschaft,  vol.  xvi.  p.  714). 

0-oxyhydro-ethylquinoline  (0.  Fischer,  Berichte  der  Deutschen  Chemis- 
chen Gescllscha/t,  vol.  xvi.  p.  717); 

(Fischer  and  Benouf,  Berichte  der  Deutschen  Chemischen  GetelUckaft, 
vol.  xvii.  p.  756.) 

0-oxy-hydropropylquinoline  (0.  Fischer,  Berichte  der  Deutschen 
Chemisclien  Gesellschaft,  vol.  xvi.  p.  717). 

O-oxy-hydro-butyl-quinoline  (O.  Fischer,  Berichte  der  Deutschen 
Otemischen  Gesellschaft,  vol.  xvi.  p.  717). 

0-oxyhydro-amyl-quinoline  (0.  Fischer,  Berichte  der  Deutschen  Chem- 
ischen Gesellschaft,  vol.  xvi.  p.  717). 

0-oxy-hydro-benzyl-quinobne    (O.    Fischer,    Berichte    der   Deutschen 
Chemischen  Gesellschaft,  vol.  xvi.  p.  717). 
0-oxy-hydro-phenyl-quinoline. 
0-oxy-hydro-acetyl-qninoline. 
0-oxy-hydro-benzoyl-qninoline. 
0-oxyhjdro-methyl-quinolinecarbo-acid. 

(Schmidt  and  Engelmann,  Benchte  der  Deutschen  Chemischen  Gesell- 
schaft, vol  XX.  p.  1219.) 

Furthermore,  the  corresponding  compounds  of  p-oxy- quinoline  hydride 
and  of  the  oxy-tolu-quinoline  hydiides  ;  and  also  the  products  of  reaction 
of  mono-chlor-acetic  acid  upon  o-oxy-quinoline  hydride  (Kairocoll  0. 
Fischer,  Berichte  der  Deutschen  Chemischen  Gesellschaft,  vol.  xvi.  p.  719) ; 
p-oxy-quinoline  hydride  and  oxy-tolu-quinoUne  hydrides. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  developing  solution  from  the  aforesaid  com- 
pounds, proceed  as  follows  : — 

Twenty-five  grammes  of  neutral  sodium  sulphite  and  four  grammes  of 
caustic  potash  arc  dissolved  with  the  aid  of  heat  in  100  grammes  of  water, 
and  to  this  are  added  ten  grammes  of  tetra-hydro-o-oxy-quinoline  or  a 
corresponding  amount  of  another  of  the  aforesaid  substances. 

The  claims  are  :  1.  The  use  of  hydrated  oxy-quinolines  and  oxy-tolu- 
quinoUnes  and  also  of  their  substitution  products,  in  particular  of  the 
hydrides  thereof  in  substitution  in  quinohne  nitrogen,  and  also  of  the 
substances  produced  by  the  action  of  mcno-chlor-acetio-acid  upon  the 
hydrated  oxy-qninohncs  and  oxy-tolu-quinolines  for  developing  photo- 
graphic pictures  in  halogen  silver  containing  media. 

2.  A  developer  for  photographic  pictures  which  is  prepared  with  the 
use  of  the  substances  mentioned  in  Claim  1,  consisting  of  a  solution  of 
tetra-hydro-o-oxy-quinoline  or  of  another  of  the  before-mentioned  sub- 
stances, in  an  aqueous  solution  of  neutral  sodium  sulphite  and  caustic 
potash,  the  concentrated  durable  solution  thus  produced  being  dilated 
with  water  before  use. 


STEREOSCOPIC    PHOTOGBAPHS  WITH  TWO  CAMERAS 

HAVING   LENSES   OF  DIFFERENT   TYPE   AND 

FOCAL  LENGTH. 

[The  Shashin  Sowa.] 

Pebhaps  your  readers  have  not  all  even  heard  of  the  very  remarkable  ice 

caves  at  Shoji,  Tamanashi-ken,  that  is  to  say  at  the  foot  of  Fuji-san  on 


the  side  diametrically  opposite  Hakone.  These  eftvei,  one  of  enormooa 
size,  are  floored  with  ice,  sommer  and  winter,  of  inch  a  depth  that  it  has 
never  yet  been  fathomed.  Daring  winter,  water,  dropping  from  the  root, 
produces  wonderful  and  beaatifnl  italaotitie  and  gtaliynnltie  ice  tormatioBt, 
which  glisten  and  sparkle  in  the  preaenoe  of  t^ny  artifieial  light,  no  nyr  of 
daylight  ever  penetrating  more  than  a  Uttla  Myond  Uie  mouth  of  the 
great  cave. 

Photographs  of  the  lower  end  o(  the  eave,  ihowin^  these  itrangt  iea 
shapes,  have  been  made,  using  magnednm  ribbon  bght,  by  myself  and 
by  several  others,  bnt  single  photoftrapbi,  for  same  reaaon,  fail  utterly  to 
give  any  impression  of  the  remarkable  eSaot  pro4noed  on  the  eye. 

I  have  frequently  visited  the  ioe  eavea,  and  have  Mveral  times  photo- 
graphed the  interior  of  the  great  oave,  with  Tarying  mieoeM,  bnt  I  boob 
recognised  that  any  photograph,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  place,  mnat  ha 
stereoscopic.  Last  year  Mr.  Sydney  Keith,  an  ardent  amateor  photo- 
prapher,  made  stereoscopic  exposures,  but  with  what  result  I  <U>  nol 
know,  as  he  took  his  plates  undeveloped  back  to  England.  I  made  an 
attempt  myself  with  an  inferior  make  of  stereoscopic  camera,  but  will 
not  trouble  your  readers  with  a  description  of  the  reasons  why  the  resnUi 
were  failures. 

Early  this  year  I  was  at  Shoji  with  a  friend,  each  of  us  having  a  hand 
camera.  The  cameras  differed  in  type,  and  had  lensea  differing  both  in 
type  and  in  focal  length.  One  lens  was  an  anastigmatio  of  fiveand-a- 
bajf-incKes  focus,  the  other  a  rectilinear  of  fonr-and-three-quarters-inehaa 
focus.  The  former  with  a  maximum  aperture  of  /-6'3,  the  latter  /-6. 
The  only  thing  in  common,  so  far  as  the  two  cameras  were  concerned, 
was  that  they  were  botli  for  quarter-plates. 

This  gear — different  cameras,  different  lenses  of  different  focal  lengthi, 
each  for  a  plate  larger  than  stereoscopic  size — could  not  be  called  very 
hopeful  for  stereoscopic  work,  and  it  was,  indeed,  only  after  some 
hesitation  that  we  decided  to  attempt,  with  this  very  unpromising 
machinery,  a  stereoscopic  effect.  The  supplement  to  coming  number  will, 
however,  show  that  we  met  with  a  fair  amount  of  success.  The  following 
is  an  exact  description  of  the  method  need.  The  cameras  were  placed 
side  by  side,  as  nearly  level  as  circumstancee  would  permit,  and,  the 
lenses  being  stopped  down  to  the  same  aperture  (/-ll),  a  large  quanti^ 
of  magnesium  ribbon  was  burned  at  points  behind,  and  at  one  side  o^ 
the  cameras ;  ribbon  to  the  length  of  abont  thirty  yards,  platted  into 
torches,  was  burned  for  each  exposure,  of  which  three  altogether  wen 
made.  Development  showed  that  one-third  the  quantity  of  nbbon  wonld 
have  been  sufficient ;  but  such  moderate  over-exposure  could,  of  oonrse, 
be  easily  rectified  in  development. 

After  the  plates  were  developed,  fixed,  &o„  the  best  one  from  each 
camera  was  selected,  that  from  the  camera  with  the  longest  focna  lens 
was  taken,  certain  fairly  prominent  points  near  each  of  the  four  edge* 
were  selected,  and,  lines  being  drawn  through  these,  the  limit  of  the 
picture  was  determined.  The  lines  were  drawn  (actually  scratched  with 
a  needle  point)  parallel  to  the  edges,  because  it  was  known  that  the 
camera  had  not  been  canted  sideways  to  any  appreciable  extent.  Tha 
next  thing  was  to  draw  a  corresponding  base  line  on  the  negatives  taken 
with  the  shorter  focus  lens,  which  was,  of  cotuse,  on  a  smaller  scale. 
This  was  a  little  difficult,  as  the  camera  with  the  shorter  focus  lens  bad 
bem  canted  a  little.  It  was  necessary  to  select  two  points  on  the  base 
line  of  the  first  negative,  to  find  corresponding  points  on  the  second,  and 
to  draw  a  line  through  them.  It  was  then  easy  to  draw  the  top  line,  it 
being,  of  course,  parallel  with  the  bottom  line,  and  through  a  corre- 
sponding point. 

The  side  lines  present  a  complication.  In  a  pair  of  prints  mounted 
for  the  stereoscope,  that  to  be  seen  by  the  right  eye  should  show  a  little 
more  subject  at  the  left  side  than  at  the  right,  and  vice  versA  as  regards 
the  right  side,  and  as  regards  the  print  to  be  seen  by  the  left  eye.  The 
object  is  to  give  the  impression  of  an  opening  in  the  mount  through 
which  the  object  is  seen.  The  amount  of  difference  might  be  calculated 
mathematically  were  all  factors,  such  as  distances  of  objects,  focal  length 
of  lenses  (both  of  the  camera  and  of  the  stereoscopic),  &c.,  known,  bat  it 
is  usually  determined  empirically.  About  one-eighth  of  an  inch  will  be 
found  to  give  a  good  effect.  In  the  case  in  question,  allowance  was  made 
on  the  negatives,  right  side  being  substituted  for  the  left  tide  given  above, 
and  vice  versa,  and  the  allowances  were  made  proportionate  to  the  Bisee 
of  the  images. 

Transparencies  were  now  made  in  the  camera  from  each  of  the  two 
negatives,  the  size  being  reduced  to  stereoscopic  size,  and  the  greateet 
care  being  taken,  using  a  pair  of  bair  dividers,  to  observe  that  the 
transparencies,  from  negatives  of  different  scales  were  reduced  to  precisely 
the  same  scale,  and  that  the  transparencies  were  of  the  same  density 
(though  the  negatives  were  not).  The  transparencies  were  then  mounted 
on  a  sheet  of  patent  plate,  taking  care  that  that  representing  the  right- 
hand  image  was  to  the  right,  that  representing  the  left-hand  image  to  the 
left.  From  this  double  transparency  there  was  then  made,  by  contact,  a 
double  negative,  from  which  prints  could  be  made  direct.  The  half-tones 
have  Buffered  somewhat  from  the  repeated  operation  of  negative  to 
positive,  positive  to  negative,  and  once  more  negative  to  positive,  but  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  stereoscopic  effect  is  perfectly  retained.  Indeed,  it 
is  somewhat  exaggerated,  because  the  axes  of  the  cameras  could  not  be 
got  nearer  to  each  other  than  four  and  a  half  inches,  whereas,  for  true 
stereoscopic  effect,  they  should  not  be  more  than  about  two  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  apart. 
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It  might  be  supposed  that  redacing  the  size  of  the  negatives  as 
desoribed  would  oonnteract  this  exaggeration,  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
The  distance  apart  of  the  cameras,  when  the  negatives  are  first  taken, 
absolutely  fixes  the  amount  of  "  stereosoopoaity  "  (if  the  word  will  pass), 
no  after  alteration  in  si^e  having  any  power  to  alter  it. 

W.  K.  BoBioN. 

[With  such  a  slisfht  difference  in  the  foci  of  the  lenses  of  the  two 
cameras  employed,  we  should  expect  passably  good  results  to  be 
obtained ;  but  the  use  of  one  camera  moved  laterally  the  requisite 
distance  would  have  given  perfect  results. — Ed.] 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  RELATION  TO  ART. 

[Dulwioli  Photographic  Sooietj.] 

The  subject  about  which  I  venture  to  address  you  to-night  is  one  of  un- 
qaestionable  interest.  It  should  be  of  interest,  in  the  first  place,  to  all 
who  follow  the  cult  of  the  camera,  but  especially  to  those  who  have 
acquired,  by  study  and  practice,  a  knowledge  of  its  manipulation.  More 
particularly  is  this  so  as  respects  those  who  have  acquired  a  competent 
acquaintance  with  those  theoretic  and  scientific  developments  which  have 
done  so  much  to  place  photography  in  the  advanced  position  to  which  it 
baa  now  admittedly  attained.  It  has  been  urged  by  some  that  photo- 
graphy is  rather  mechanical  than  artistic  ;  that  the  potentialities  of  light 
— not  always  that  evolved  by  the  direct  action  of  the  sun — have  been 
simply  utilised  by  mechanical  contrivances,  supplemented  by  chemical 
accessories,  and  that  the  picture  produced  npon  the  plate  is  the  result  of 
mere  skill,  such  as  may  be  and  is  habitually  employed  in  connexion  with 
many  industrial  avocations.  Indeed,  it  has  been  said  that  it  requires  as 
much  aptitude  or  skill  to  make  a  good  glass-blower  as  to  make  a  goad 
photographer.  No  doubt,  there  is  a  substratum  of  truth  in  this  con- 
tention. 

No  one,  I  take  it,  will  dispute  as  to  the  tact  that  all  that  is  necessary 
to  obtain  a  picture  by  means  of  the  photographic  camera  is  the  possession 
by  the  operator  of  a  mastery  of  certain  praotioal  details,  and  of  facility  in 
their  use.  Given  this,  he  is  able  to  effect  a  more  or  less  truthful  repro- 
duction of  such  object  or  objects  as  he  may  desire  to  make  the  subject  of 
his  portraiture.  But,  granting  this,  if  the  operator  has  no  higher  qualifi- 
cations, he  is  nothing  more  than  a  neophyte,  he  is  nothing  more  than  a 
waiter  at  the  gates  opening  to  a  nobler  and  more  august  interior,  in 
which  the  brighter  trophies  of  photography  are  enshrined.  It  is  when 
photography  is  associated  with  art  that  a  spirit  of  life  and  divinity  is,  so 
to  speak,  infused,  which  enhances  its  beauty,  and  invests  it  with  a  power 
to  seize  upon  the  richest  faculties  of  our  nature.  If  you  will  allow  me, 
I  would  compare  photography  to  a  marble  statue — lovely  in  its  immo- 
bility, but  it  breathes  not,  it  moves  not,  it  is  without  a  soul,  and  its 
stillness  is  almost  oppressive.  Now  comes  Art,  with  its  glorious  baptism. 
Behold,  it  breathes,  it  moves,  it  is  no  longer  without  a  soul. 

For  a  marvellous  change  has  taken  place,  and  so  evident  is  this  that 
no  one  can  fail  to  observe  it.  Let  the  work  of  an  operator,  who  has  no 
knowledge  or  care  for  the  artistic,  be  oompsured — even  where  the  same 
subject  is  in  question — with  that  of  a  photographer  who  has,  as  it  were, 
combined  the  illumination  of  art  with  the  light  of  day,  and  the  merest 
tyro  cannot  fail  to  discern,  though  he  may  not  be  in  terms  able  to 
explain,  the  subtle  difference  that  recommends  the  contribution  of  the 
atter  to  his  preference.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is 
because  the  first  appeals  only  to  the  eye,  whereas  the  second  appeals  to 
the  heart  as  well  as  to  the  eye. 

I  will  go  BO  far  as  to  assert  that,  where  the  artistic  appreciation  is 
absent,  the  photographic  operator  can  never  produce  really  superior  or 
truly  meritorious  results.  Of  course,  all  men  are  not  endowed  equally 
by  Nature  with  what  I  have  described  as  artistic  appreciation,  and  only  a 
few  have  it  in  the  higher  degrees ;  but  most  people  have  it  in  some 
modified  sense,  and  no  operator  should,  in  my  opinion,  bring  his  camera 
into  requisition  without  recognising  the  importance  of  its  application  in 
everything  that  he  does. 

It  may  be  asked :  ' '  How  and  in  what  way  may  such  artistic  apprecia- 
tion be  expected  to  manifest  itself  in  the  practical  use  of  the  camera?" 
Obviously,  the  first  consideration  has  respect  to  the  selection  of  the 
subject.  A  photographer,  with  the  slightest  artistic  appreciation,  would, 
for  instance,  refrain  from  wasting  his  time  or  his  plates  upon  the  repro- 
duction of  some  of  the  objects  and  subjects  which,  with  apparent 
expectation  of  praise,  are  occasionally  submitted  for  our  critical  appro- 
bation, with  no  better  claim  than  that  the  outlines  of  the  picture  are 
sharply  defined,  the  toning  excellent,  and  the  surface  as  exquisitely  glazed 
as  a  newly  starched  and  carefully  ironed  shirt  front.  As  specimens  of 
mechanical  photography,  such  productions  may,  and,  in  fact,  do,  attri- 
bute manipiUative  merit  to  the  operator,  nor  is  it  my  design  to  under- 
value the  importance  of  proficiency  in  execution ;  without  such  pro- 
ficiency artistic  appreciation  would  be  of  no  avail.  Without  extraordinary 
and  facile  skill  in  the  use  of  his  paints  and  his  pigments,  his  pencil 
and  his  brush,  and  the  other  instrumentalities  of  his  grand  craft,  not  all 
the  powers  of  a  Rubens  or  a  Michael  Angelo  could  have  given  to  man- 
kind the  magnificent  creations  of  his  transcendant  genius.    And  so  no 


one,  without  proficiency  in  the  nse  of  his  camera,  and  with  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  all  the  accessory  processes,  though  the  flame  of  art  may 
burn  brightly  within  him,  can  hope  to  excel  in  photography,  or  offer 
anything  to  the  public  worthy  of  taking  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
gallery  of  its  proudest  achievements.  I  do  not,  however,  agree  with 
some  who  have  gone  farther,  and  have  insisted  that  the  photographer 
should  make  himself  quite  familiar  with  the  scientific  value  of  all  the 
elements  brought  into  service  in  connexion  with  the  production  of  the 
photographic  picture.  To  begin  with,  it  would  be  to  place  too  heavy  a 
burden  npon  the  shoulders  of  the  photographer,  because  light  is 
essential,  to  require  from  him  a  solution  of  problems  with  regard  to 
that  substance — by  the  way,  is  it  a  substance  ? — which  are  yet  undeter- 
mined, and  may  remain  so  for  centuries  to  come.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
desirable,  though  not  absolutely  necessary,  that  the  photographer  should 
know,  not  only  the  effects  produced  by  the  elements  he  employs,  but 
also  some  of  the  reasons  why  such  effects  are  brought  about. 

But  to  return.  I  repeat  that  the  initial  link  which  binds  photography 
in  its  relation  to  art  is  in  the  selection  of  a  suitable  subject— that  is  to 
say,  a  subject  which  presents  those  features  which  please  the  eye  and 
content  the  mind — features  that,  as  with  a  seraph's  finger,  strike  the 
golden  strings  in  our  inmost  being,  and  awaken  to  exquisite  vibration  the 
poetical  and  artistic  emotions  of  the  soul.  At  the  recent  Exhibition  of 
our  Society  I  noticed  a  number  of  very  admirable  photographs,  the 
subjects  of  which,  in  my  opinion,  testify  to  the  existence  of  much  artis- 
tic appreciation  in  their  selection. 

The  experienced  photographer,  when  he  goes  afield  with  his  camera, 
fully  equipped,  is  like  a  veteran  soldier  when  in  action,  who  does  not 
waste  his  ammunition.  In  like  manner,  he  uses  his  camera  with  cautious 
discrimination,  and  patiently  holds  himself  in  reserve  for  something 
worth  taking.  Nothing  should  escape  his  vigilant  observation,  and,  when 
he  meets — as  he  not  unfrequently  does,  quite  unexpectedly — ^with  some 
choice  "  bit "  of  scenery,  or  with  some  attractive  and  pretty  phase  of 
rural  or  urban  life,  he  loses  no  time  in  adding  it  to  his  collection. 

Here,  again,  artistic  appreciation  is  of  consequence.  A  subject  may 
have  artistic  value,  but  much  will  depend  on  the  point  of  view  from  which 
it  is  regarded.  Many  a  truly  artistic  subject  has  been  virtually  despoiled 
of  its  beauty  by  lack  of  artistic  appreciation  or  inattention  to  this 
primary,  I  had  almost  said  elementary,  precaution.  The  best  point  of 
view  is  by  no  means  evident  at  a  mere  casual  glance.  I  am  speaking  in 
the  presence  of  experienced  photographers,  and  I  am  sure  that  they  will 
not  dissent  from  this.  Another  matter  is  material,  namely,  to  exclude, 
as  much  as  possible,  from  the  picture  all  inartistic  surroundings. 

We  have  now  a  subject  artistically  selected,  taken  from  its  most  artistic 
and  effective  point  of  view.  But  the  relation  of  art  to  photography  is 
not  ended  here.  It  follows  the  evolution  of  the  picture  throughout  all 
its  progressive  stages  until  completion,  and  a  comparison  of  the  per- 
fected production  with  the  first  print  from  the  negative  will  often  show 
us  in  how  large  a  degree  the  technique  of  photography  has  been  made 
subservient  to  artistic  requisition.  A  good  photograph  should  be  well 
mounted  and  framed.  The  artistic  temperament  finds  further  oppor- 
tunity of  demonstration  in  the  choice  of  materials  harmonising  in  colour, 
and  form,  and  decoration  with  the  character  of  the  subject.  This  is  not 
so  insignificant  a  thing  as  some  people  might  imagine.  There  would  be, 
for  example,  evident  incongruity  in  placing  a  picture  representing  some 
scene  associated  with  solemn  and  sombre  memories  in  a  brightly  gilded 
frame. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  institute  any  comparison  between  the  photo- 
grapher and  the  painter.  This  has  already  been  done  by  Mr.  A.  C. 
Payne,  in  an  interesting  paper  read  by  him  before  this  Society  some 
time  ago.  The  photographer  and  the  painter  move  in  their  several 
orbits,  and,  without  desiring  to  provoke  controversy,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  add,  that  each  can  claim  for  his  own  art  points  of  superior  excellence. 
In  painting  much  is  left  to  the  imagination.  Much  is  suggested  rather 
than  expressed.  In  photography,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  microscopic 
fideUty  to  detail  which  leaves  little  to  the  imagination,  and  the  only 
aUoeation  of  emphasis  is  that  which,  within  narrow  limits,  can  be  pro- 
cured by  focal  adjustments.  The  photographer  is  chained  in  fetters — but 
fetters  of  light — to  the  physical  and  the  visible.  Not  so  the  painter. 
His  thoughts  may  soar,  on  the  wings  of  inspiration,  into  realms  beyond 
the  faculty  of  vision,  and  his  greatest  triumphs  are  often  the  intangible 
and  ethereal  creation  of  his  own  genius. 

From  an  artistic  point  of  view  photography  suffers  from  the  absence 
of  colour.  The  forms  of  Nature  can  be  reproduced  and  fixed  in  the 
photographic  picture,  but  the  varied  tints  which  grace  and  beautify  them 
are  wanting.  Here  the  painter  has  an  advantage,  the  importance  and 
value  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate.  Whether  it  will  be 
allowed  to  remain  only  time  can  determine.  Certain  it  is  that  efforts 
have  been  made,  and  are  still  being  made,  to  endow  the  photographic 
picture  with  the  very  colours  and  tints  of  the  original.  Something  in 
this  direction  has  been  already  accomplished,  and  several  of  the  cardinal 
colours  have,  I  u(»derstand,  been  reproduced,  but  it  is  objected  that  they 
soon  fade  and  become  obUterated.  Nevertheless,  so  persistent  are  the 
investigations  and  experiments  to  achieve  this  object  that,  if  attainable, 
this  grand  result  will  eventually  be  compassed.  In  such  case,  photo- 
graphy will  prefer  a  new  claim  upon  mankind.  As  a  sort  of  make-shift 
— though  a  very  good  one — the  crystoleum  process  has  been  invented,  by 
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meane  of  vhidi  coloured  photographs  are  prodnced,  some  of  them  of 
highly  meritorious  character.  At  our  recent  Exhibition  several  most 
excellent  examples  were  shown,  though  not  for  competition,  and  attracted 
considerable  attention.  Here  we  have  "photography  in  relation  to  art" 
more  closely  united  than  previously  had  been  possible,  and  it  must  be 
conceded  that,  in  the  development  and  application  of  this  system,  there 
is  wider  scope  for  the  ntiUsation  of  the  artistic  faculties.  A  crystolenm 
photograph,  when  well  and  carefully — above  all,  when  artistically 
executed — affords  the  nearest  approach  we  yet  have  to  a  reproduction 
of  the  effects  of  Nature  as  she  is,  dight  in  the  varied  hues  that  make  us 
love  her  so. 

It  has  not  been  my  purpose  to-night  to  make  a  long  discourse,  or  to 
burden  what  I  had  to  say  to  you  by  technical  details.  Bather,  it  has 
been  my  object  to  submit  to  you  the  views  of  one  who,  without  claiming 
himself  to  have  deeply  studied  the  science  of  photography,  has  a  genuine 
admiration  of  the  grand  work  it  has  achieved,  with  a  sincere  conviction 
that  it  has  before  it  a  noble  future.  I  know  of  no  occupation  which  pre- 
Bents  so  many  attractions  to  the  lover  of  the  open  country.  The  practice 
of  photography  invites  its  votaries  to  health-giving  and  agreeable  ex- 
cursions from  smoke-begrimed  cities  and  towns  into  those  more  pleasant 
and  brighter  scenes,  where  the  air  is  pure,  and  the  eye  is  refreshed  by  the 
thonsand-and-one  aspects  of  loveliness  which  speak  so  softly  and  wooingly 
to  the  heart  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  lover  of  Nature.  In  search  of  the 
picturesque  and  beautiful,  with  his  camera  as  a  companion,  the  photo- 
grapher enjoys  communion  with  her,  not  only  where  she  submits  herself 
to  the  gaze  of  every  casual  observer,  but  in  those  places  where  she  seeks 
retirement  from  the  common  inspection,  and  not  unfrequently  presents 
herself  arrayed  in  her  choicest  charms.  Kightly  regarded,  photography 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  innocent,  refining,  and  salutary  of 
pursuits,  and,  when  it  is  invested  with  the  halo  of  art,  it  may  fairly 
claim  to  receive  the  recognition  and  approval  of  the  whole  world. 

Charles  Dcnlop. 
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*,*  In  this  column  we  from  time  to  time  print  questioru  that  may  te 
addressed  to  individual  contributors  to  our  pages,  or  such  as  ore  sent  to  us 
toith  the  view  of  eliciting  information  from  a  variety  of  sov/rces.  We  invite 
the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  rendering  this  feature  of  the  Joubhal 
useful  and  instructive. 

Pits. — A.  Levy  •writes  :  "  In  answer  to  Inquirer,  '  Pits  in  Gelatine 
Films,'  p.  810 :  They  can  be  very  easily  cured  (see  last  para- 
g:raph,  p.  654  in  The  British  Journal  Photographic 
Almanac  for  1897).  It  is  the  quickest  and  safest  remedy,  and 
cheapest." 

Warm-toned  Lantern  Slides. — An  experiment  of  my  own  seems 
to  ailord  evidence  that  the  deposit  produced  by  the  usual  pro- 
ress  of  prolonged  exposure  and  slow  development  with  a 
developer  containing  ammonium  chloride  is,  even  after  fixa- 
tion, still  sensitive  to  light.  A  red-toned  slide,  during  prolonged 
exposure  to  daylight,  changed  first  to  a  lilac  tone,  and  finally  to 
purple ;  it  behaved,  in  fact,  very  similarly  to  an  image  formed 
in  chloride  of  silver.  Can  any  one  throw  any  light  upon  this 
subject,  or  give  references  to  the  researches  of  any  well-known 
authorities  ? — C.  W.  P. 

Action  of  Salt.  (To  "  Cum  Grano"). — With  regard  to  the  action 
of  a  bath  of  salt  in  removing  stain,  if  the  so-called  stain  is  really 
surface  fog,  due  either  to  the  use  of  an  unsafe  light  during 
development  or  to  the  employment  of  too  powerful  a  developer, 
then  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  inaccuracy  of  your  friend's 
statement.  If  a  little  developer  is  retained  in  the  film,  such  fog 
is  removed  to  a  great  extent  by  a  bath  of  bromide  applied  before 
fixation  (though  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  finer  shadow 
details),  and  also  by  a  solution  of  iodide ;  a  chloride  probably 
has  a  similar  effect,  though  I  have  not  tried  it.  If  hydrochloric 
acid  is  added  to  sodium  sulphite,  sodium  chloride  is  formed, 
and,  if  the  mixture  is  added  to  the  hypo  solution,  a  fixing  bath 
is  produced,  which  acts  as  a  powerful  reducer  of  density,  and 
also  removes  surface  fog.  A  plain  solution  of  salt  added  to  the 
hypo  will  probably  have  the  same  effect,  and  so  also  may  a  solu- 
tion of  bromide.  Iodide  has  a  powerful  effect.  The  explanation 
is  probably  as  follows :  Metallic  silver  is  reduced  from  a  sub- 
haloid  salt  of  silver,  either  by  the  developer,  or  by  the  fixing 
hath.  If  a  bath  of  a  haloid  salt  is  applied  before  fixation,  the 
slight  amount  of  developer  retained  m  the  film  continues  to 
reduce  metal,  which,  by  interacting  with  the  soluble  haloid 
while  in  a  nascent  state,  is  converted  into  an  irreducible  normal 
haloid  silver  salt,  soluble  in  hypo.   If  the  soluble  haloid  is  added 


to  the  hypo,  a  similar  effect  takes  place,  the  nascent  silver  being- 
in  this  case  produced  by  the  action  of  the  hvpo.  Stain,  if  co- 
existent with  surface  fog,  may  possibly  bo  rendered  colourless,  or 
perhaps  removed,  by  interaction  with  the  aUuli  produced' 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  soluble  haloid. 

The  effect  of  salt  in  hardening  the  gelatine  is  probably  more  ap- 
parent than  real.  Possibly  it  prevents  frilling,  but  the  manner 
in  which  it  does  so  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained.  As  i» 
well  known,  it  prevents  the  appearance  of  blisters  in  albumea 
paper.  I  have  used  bromides  for  removing  surface  fog  before- 
fixation,  but  cannot  recommend  them,  excepting  under  special 
circumstances,  as  they  undoubtedly  have  a  ileleterious  effect  on 
the  details.  Chlorides  may  he  less  objectionable  in  this  respects 
— C.  Welborne  Piper. 
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Photographic  Mosaics,  1897. 

Edited  by  E.  L.  Wilson.    New  York  :  Ednrd  1  Wilmn. 

Mosaics  for  1897  does  Mr.  Wilson  very  great  credit  in  several^ 
respects.  It  is  beautifully  printed,  and  the  illustrations,  of  which 
there  are  nearly  forty,  are  mostly  half-tone  blocks  of  good  quality^, 
made  from  good  origmals.  American  portraiture  of  the  commercial 
kind  would  appear,  from  the  examples  here  reproduced,  to  be  quit« 
the  equal  of  British  work.  The  Editor  prefaces  the  book  with  axb 
able  and  lengthy  review  of  practical  photography  in  1896,  and  there 
are  many  original  articles  by,  among  others,  Falk,  Dr.  J.  Nicol, 
W.  H.  Sherman,  Victor  Schumann,  Dresser,  Eder,  Jas.  F.  Ryder, 
C.  W.  Motes,  G.  L.  Hurd,  and  W.  T.  Wilkinson.  We  have  turned 
over  the  pages  of  Photographic  Mosaics  with  genuine  pleasure.  It  is- 
an  elegant  book.  

Wynne's  Infallible  Print  Metkr. 

The  Infallible  Exposure  Meter  Oompany,  Wrexham. 

This  little  instrument  utilises  the  principle  that  a  series  of  numerals 
graduated  in  density  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  sensitive  silver, 
paper  to  arrive  at  the  time  requisite  to  produce  prints  by  the  carbon, 
platinum,  and  other  processes.  It  consists  of  a  neat  little  metal 
case  glazed  with  opal,  at  the  back  of  which  is  a  plate  on  which  the 
numerals  and  letters  are  impressed.  Contact  is  made  with  a  piece  of. 
print-out  paper,  which  is  placed  in  the  back  of  the  meter.  It  is  a- 
handy  system  for  arriving  at  the  exact  time  of  printing  required  in 
carbon,  platinum,  and  ferro-prussiate  pap«r  work.  The  Infallible 
Print  Meter  should  he  found  in  the  printing  room  of  the  amateur 
and  professional. 

The  "Tear-off"  Tourists'  Calbnda&s. 

T.  C.  Konig  &  Ebhardt,  U,  BUliWr-street,  E.C. 

Messrs.  KiiNitt  have  sent  us  specimens  of  their  daily  "tear-off" 
tourists'  calendars.  Each  leaf,  besides  the  date,  bears  a  pleasing' 
view  in  half-tone.  Being  attractively  got  up,  the  calendars  are- 
ornamental  as  well  as  useful,  and  are  therefore  assured  of  a  double- 
welcome.  

RoNTGEN  Rays  and  Phenomena  of  the  Anode  and  Cathode. 

By  G.  p.  THOnrsOK,  M.E.    London :  E.  ft  F.  N.  Spon,  135,  Strand. 

Dr.  Thompson,  in  his  preface  to  this  painstaking  volume,  thus  out- 
lines its  objects  :  "  In  addition  to  tho  illustrated  feature  for  exhibit- 
ing the  nature  and  practical  application  of  the  X  rays,  and  for  sim- 
plifying the  descriptions,  the  book  involves  the  disclosure  of  the  facts 
and  principles  relating  to  the  phenomena  occurring  between  and 
around  charged  electrodes,  separated  by  different  gaseous  media  at 
various  pressures.  The  specific  aim  is  the  treatment  of  the  radiant 
energy  developed  within  and  from  a  discharge  tube,  the  only  source 
of  X  rays."  The  first  six  chapters  of  the  work  detail  what  was 
known  of  these  interesting  phenomena  prior  to  the  publication  of' 
Kiintgen's  paper.  The  subsequent  record  of  experimental  work  pub- 
lished in  the  scientitic  papers  since  January  last  is  very  complete. 
Terseness  characterises  the  compilation,  which  is  in  paragraphic  form,, 
with  cross  references.  There  are  many  excellent  illustrations.  The 
book  is  perhaps  the  most  trustworthy  record  of  the  phenomena 
of  anode  and  cathode  rays  that  has  appeared,  and  its  value  will,, 
doubtless,  be  admitted  by  scientific  men. 
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CoNVESTioN  Photographs. 

B;  A.  W.  Westrop,  Camden  IjO<}ere>  Bridgnorth. 

Many  of  our  readers,  -who  are  also  frequenters  of  the  Convention 
meetings,  are  kind  enough  from  time  to  time  to  send  us  photographic 
mementoes  of  these  pleasant  annual  reunions.  Naturally,  we  attach 
a  special  value  to  them.  The  most  recent  addition  to  this  pleasing 
list  is  Mr.  A.  AV.  Westrop,  a  very  able  stereoscopic  worker,  who  is 
good  enough  to  send  us  some  binocular  photographs  taken  at  Shrews- 
bury and  Leeds.  Some  fine  hoar-frost  studies  are  also  included. 
Mr.  Westrop  is  facile  princf2>3  in  this  branch  of  work. 


Photographic  Club. — The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be  held 
in  the  Clnb-room  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  at  eight  o'clock  on 
Wcdncfday  evening,  December  30.  Travellers'  Night.  The  subject  will  be 
Woodland  Studies,  with  lantern  illustrations  by  Mr.  Fred  H.  Evans.  Visitors 
are  welcome. 

Thk  Camera  in  thk  C.imp.— In  the  course  of  a  .speech  delivered  to 
officers  of  the  Royal  West  Surrey  Regiment,  on  tlie  12th  iust.,  Mr.  Hector 
Maclean  dwelt  upon  the  growicg  utility  of  the  canieia  in  military  recon- 
iiaissauce,  and  suggested  that  a  sliort  lecture,  followed  by  a  brief  course  of 
instruction,  directed,  not  to  enabling  them  to  amuse  themselves  witli  a  camera, 
bot  tejiching  them  to  apply  photography  to  tlieir  military  duties  connecteil 
with  reconnoitring,  would  be  advantageous.  The  suggestion  elicited  loud 
applause,  and  there  is  considerable  chance  that  early  in  the  uew  year  some 
such  a  course  of  study  as  above  sketched  will  be  initiated. 

Borough  Polytkchnic  Photographic  Society.— The  Second  Annual 
Exhibition  will  lie  held  at  the  Borough  Polytechnic  Institute,  103,  Borongli- 
road,  S.  E.,  on  Tuesday,  Weilnesday,  Thursdav,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  Decem- 
ber 29,  30.  81,  1896,  and  January  1  and  2,  1897,  from  7  to  10.30  p.m.  Lantern 
entertainments  every  evening  at  8.30  o'clock.  Tuesday,  "  English  Lakes,"  Mr. 
John  A.  Hodges,  F.R.P.S.  ;  Wednesday,  "Some  Applicatious  of  Photo- 
graphy," Mr.  E.  J.  Wall,  F.R.P.S. ;  Thursday,  a  set  of  slides  from  negatives 
taken  by  members  of  the  Society  during  the  last  summer  outings  ;  Friday, 
"  Under  the  Broad  Skies,"  Lieut.-Col.  J.  Gale;  Saturday,  a  .set  of  slides 
illnstiating  "  Jameson's  Dash  to  the  Trausvaal."  Animated  pliotogiaphs  and 
demoD.strations  of  Radiography  (Rontgen's  X  rajs)  will  also  be  shown  each 
evening. 

The  Salon. — The  following  extract  from  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  India  is  not  without  interest  in  connexion  with  recent  corresi)ond- 
ence  in  our  pages:— "Tlie  most  noticeable  and  least  pleasant  feature  of  the 
catalogues,  however,  is  the  egotism  of  the  'Ring.'  Just  observe  these  figures, 
and  consider  which  institution,  by  its  modesty  and  patriotism  combined, 
desenes  to  be  the  National  Society.  At  the  Royal  Photograpldc  Society 
there  are  354  frames  altogether.  These  are  made  upof :  338  frames  sent  in  bv 
143  British  exhibitors ;  18  irames  sent  in  by  18  foreign  exhibitors.  At  the 
Salon  there  are  342  frames  altogether,  and  these  are  sontributed  as  follows : 
249  frames  by  94  British  exhibitors ;  93  frames  by  34  foreign  exhibitors. 
Looking  further  into  the  lists,  we  find  that  eorajiaratively  little  distinction  can 
be  obst-rved  between  members  and  non-members  as  to  their  acceiJtability  at 
the  Pall  MiiU  Gallery  (in  fact,  non-membf-rs  head  the  list  of  the  most  favoured 
exhibitors),  while  at  the  Salon  all  the  most  favoured  names  in  the  catalogue, 
.jiidging  by  the  number  of  frames  accepted,  are  membeis,  not  only  of  the 
Linked  Ring,  but  of  the  gener.al  committee  thereof.  It  is  a  pity ;  but,  of 
course,  what  are  the  poor  young  gentlemen  to  do  when  they  are  "themselves 
the  only  people  who  can  produce  pictures  ? " 

"Dagonkt"  on  Recekt  Photographic  Advances. — Tlie  progress  made 
dnriDg  the  l.ast  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  remarkable  enough.  It  is 
certain  that,  if  any  one  who  died  before  1850  could  come  back  to  life  as  it  is 
now,  it  would  be  a  case  oi  Alice  in  Wonderland.  I  can  imagine  a  middle- 
ag-d  man  fetching  his  grandf.atlier  and  his  grandmother  from  the  tomb,  and 
taking  them  ibr  a  day's  outing  and  showing  them  the  telephone,  the  electiic 
rght,  the  phonograph,  the  cinematozrapii,  the  Rontgen  ray,  and  the  female 
population  careering  madly  through  the  tralHc  on  bicycles.  The  chances  aie 
ten  to  '>uc  that  the  respectable  elderly  couple,  after  a  day's  experience  of  life 
iu  Loiidcin  in  1896,  would  gasp  out  a" request  to  be  allowed  to  retire  again  with 
all  possible  speed  to  the  calm  .seclusion  of  the  family  vault.  If  they  exhibited 
tae  slightest  heslt.anoy,  and  their  descendant  and  his  wife  thouglit  it  would  uot 
he  advisable  to  introduce  a  couple  of  elderly  ghosts  into  the  family  circle  in 
these  days  of  difliculty  with  domestic  servants,  their  departure"  could  be 
hastened.  "  The  Master"  might  whi.sper  in  the  old  lady's  ear  that  within  a 
ver>-  short  space  of  time  we  shall  be  able  to  speak  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
without  any  connecting  lines  or  cables,  and  that  probably  within  the  next 
t«eh-e  montlis  it  will  be  possible  for  any  one  who-wishfs  it  to  see  the  Derby 
lun  at  Ep.som,  or  a  ciicket  match  played  at  Lord's,  without  leaving  the  easy- 
cha'r  hy  the  libr.ary  fire.  All  that  will  be  necs-inryis  to  have  a  properly  pre- 
Itared  .sneet  of  \ii\i  r  .spread  on  the  w.all,  and  ling  up  the  company  who  undtr- 
take  to  flatih  photographs  of  everything  worth  s=eing  to  the  private  resideuce-s 
of  its  subscribers. — Referee. 

COMPRRSSKD  Gases  and  Acrtylens. — This  subject  formed  the  theme  of  a 
lecture  recently  delivered  liy  Mr.  Thonia.s  Maben  before  the  North  British 
Branch   of  the  Pharmaceutical   Society  of  Great  Britain.     Speaking  of  the 


compression  of  acetylene,  Mr.  Maben  said  that  the  gas  could  be  condensed  at 
32"  b'.  under  a  pressure  of  323  ll)s.,  and  at  a  temperature  of  60""  F.  by  a 
pressure  of  570  lbs.  on  the  sqnare  incli,  so  that  the  liipiid  gas  could  be  easily 
stored  ui  steel  cylinders.  The  process  of  compression  was,  however,  a  dan- 
gerous operation,  for  this  reason,  that  the  critical  point— that  was  the  point  at 
which  acetylene  could  no  longer  exist  in  a  liquid  form— wa.s  the  very  low  tem- 
perature of  from  %°  to  100°  F.  If,  therefore,  from  any  cause,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  heating  of  a  spindle  iu  the  process  of  screwing  up  or  opening 
a  cyliniler,  a  heat  of  100°  F.  were  developed,  it  ndght  at  onee  pass  from. 
the  liquid  to  the  caseous  condit'on  and  cause  explosion  ;  but  it  was  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  danger  from  explosion  from  a  leakage  was  greater  with 
acetylene  than  with  coal-gas.  If  the  leak  was  froui  a  burner  left  open  by 
mistake,  the  quantity  of  acetylene  that  escaped  would  be  very  much  lees  thaii 
tliat  of  coal  gas,  owing  to  the  sniallnes,s  of  the  burner  employed.  Coal  gis 
ba<l  a  specific  gravity  of  0'4,  whilst  that  of  .acetylene  was  0-9,  so  that  the  rate 
of  diffusion  tlirough  a  crack  in  a  pipe  would  be  three  of  the  coal  gas  to  two  of 
acetylene.  Consequently  the  latter  could  not  be  looked  upon  .as  more  dan- 
gerous to  property  than  the  former.  With  regard  to  cost,  it  was  calcuIatecL 
that  illnmination  by  acetylene  would  cost  the  same  as  sixteen-candle  coal  gas 
at  six  shillings  per  1000  cubic  feet. 

Watkr. — Water  is  composed  of  nitron  and  carbogen  half  and  half,  and  i- 
known  in  aljebrer  as  O.H.'^'M.S.  Its  chief  use  is  to  put  out  fire  with  and  to 
fish  m  and  to  make  rain  with.  To  much  water  is  a  blizzud  and  not  enough  i.s- 
a  famin  we  don't  have  no  famins  nor  blizzuds  in  loudon.  When  you  wan; 
water  to  sale  a  steamer  iu  you  has  a  river  if  its  .salt  its  the  .sea.'ide  aid  called 
Southend,  plants  what  grow  at  the  bottom  of  the  s  a  i:!  called  waterrreece!-, 
tliere  flowers  is  called  water  lilies  and  if  yon  Leave  'em  under  the  warter  long 
enough  in  hot  cnuntties  thewarter  liliesturninto  watermelons.  Water  mellon.s 
is  a  penny  a  slice  but  I  like  pine  appel.  Drinks  are  made  of  water  such  a.s  tea 
and  corfee.  water  h.xs  different  tastes  accordin  to  color,  when  its  brown  its  ail 
when  its  black  its  ink  or  else  stout.  You  tells  by  the  bottles.  If  its  red 
g'een  and  yeller  its  a  Kemmists.  if  its  sticky  and  ihickish  its  ^um  or  paste. 
Warter  tastes  very  funny  after  eating  peppermints.  If  it  boils  to  hard  it 
busts  the  engine-boiler  and  the  imchines  can't  work  and  the  masazine  don't 
get  printed  and  the  Editor  makes  a  beano  of  a  row  and  evryone  gets  inter  hot 
warter.  water  what's  froze  is  ice  its  a  treat  mashed  with  rasberrys  and  costs  a 
hapenny,  but  when  its  just  warter  froze  ordinary  like  it  makes  the  whether  so 
awfnl  cold  that  the  gas  Can't  burn  even  and  you  can't  drink  it.  It's  all  froze 
at  the  north  Pole  and  that's  why  lyingchaog  had  to  come  back  to  England  cos 
when  he  got  to  the  north  pole  their  wernt  a  drop  nowhere  and  his  men  .all  died, 
of  thurst  till  a  ship  came  sailing  along  to  the  windward  and  found  'em.  A 
water  fall  is  a  fall  er  water  cept  when  its  called  a  fraud,  and  a  lountm  is  a 
thing  made  of  water  tluat  grows  be.side  a  shoeblack  boy  so  as  he  can  wet  his 
blacking,  people  is  loud  of  drowndin  theirselves  in  water  whenever  they 
wantter  kermit  sueside.  Water  that  comes  down  from  the  sky  is  called  raiii, 
water  what  comes  up  Iroin  the  ground  and  fills  up  tlie  road  till  The  people- 
can't  get  across  means  that  the  drains  choked  and  a  pleceman  comes  ami  theres  , 
nojend  of  a  lark.  In  wet  wether  they  have  2  much  water  so  they  spread  it  on  the  i 
roa<K  when  the  rodes  is  dry  and  dusty  they  arut  .secii  mug.s.  men  th.at  live 
on  land  have  to  carry  umberellers  men  that  live  in  the  water  are  divers  ami 
reermades.  It  is  a  bally  uewsauee  when  you  upset  the  water-bott'o  Over  the 
editor's  papers  he  does  make  sucli  a  song  of  it  though  its  tairly  clean  as  a  ri.'.r 
Water  is  useful  for  cleaning  things  with  thats  how  men  have  a  fiesh  eoUer  > 
of  a  monday.  water  is  a  thing  what  some  people  washes  theirselves  somi 
times,  but  wheres  the  good  ?  You  gets  lUrty  agin  direckly.  /  »int  sech  : 
idjut. — "  Our  Office  Boy,"  iu  the  Winds'jr  Magazine. 

CoNCARNEAU. — Old  photographers  are  not  likely  to  forget  the  euthusiasti. 
delight  caused  Ijy  Colonel  Gale's  Urixham  Trainiers,  which  was  exhibited  i;; 
the  days  when  instantan'ous  effects  were  by  no  means  common.     No  belt' 
jdace  for  just  such  an  effect  as  tliat  in  the  picture  just  referred  to  can  i 
found  than  Concarntau,      There  is  a   stateliness  in  the  long   procession    ot 
.sardine  boats  that  cannot  fail  to  move  even  the  most  indifferent  behoUlei. 
When  the  boats  are  b.ack  in  their  haven,  and  their  silvery  cargo  lUschsrjci, 
there  is  a  striking  effect  produced  by  the  hanging  out  of  the  nets  to  dry,  which 
IS  morn  available  lor  the  painter  than  the  photographer,  for  colour  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  scei^e.     Th>i  n-'ts  a'e  dye!  a  \ariety  of  colours,  but  the 
most  prevailing  one  is  an  indescribafile  blue  —  it  is  not  turquoise,  nor  is  it  aqua. 
marine  ;  and  yet  it  is  a  little  of  both.     A  large  slice  of  the  blue  of  the  sky 
mixed  with  just  the  right  proportion  of  the  green  of  the  sea  would  come  some- 
wh.at  near  it.     Tlie  meshes  of  the  nets  are  so  tine  that,  when  they  .are  festooiiedi 
from  the  masts,  the  boats  look  as  though  they  had  ben  d-c  ira'ed  by  rate- 
coloured  weeds,  culled  from  Neptune's  gard  n,  to  do  dutv  for  some  eventful 
festive  occasion.     Alas  I  how  frequently  th--  photo<i.apher  is  made  to  sigh  wh>n 
lie  finds  that  colour  is  absolutely  necessary  lor  the  greater  part  of  the  eff>-cts. 
most  .striking  to  his  eye.      If  the  artisiio  eyes  are  near  companions  of  a. 
fa.stidious  nose,  let  not  the  owner  come  to  Concarneau.     It  is  true  there  is  re. 
the  variety  of  Cologne  ;   but,  for  the  mightiness  of  its  one  great  .stink,  this, 
fishiest  of  places  might  challenge  the  world.     The  old  town  of  Concaraeau  is  a. 
toy  specimen  of  feudal  times.     It  is  neatly  aurrouoded  by  water,  and  com- 
pletely walled  in,  and  towt-rs  and  dia'vhri'ige  prote  t  the  entrance  from  the*  ■ 
quay.     To  modern  eyes  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  ueed  for  all  these  precautions.'"' 
for  there  .seems  nothing  to  protect  except  abject  poveity.    All  the  life  aua 
motion  is  in  the  new  town,  wtich  has  grown  u])  outside  the  fortifications  ana 
along  the  quays.     A  striking  fejture  of  the  country  lanos  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  is  produced  by  metal  hedges  1    Let   not  the  Trader  lift  h's  eyes  in 
iocreduliiy,  lor  it  is  a  sober  fact.     All  the  fragments  of  tin  left  over  iu  the 
niiiiufactuie  if  the  sardii  e  boxe-;   ai^e   carted  away   to   make  heilges,  and, 
without  doubt,  they  «re  more  effective  f.-r  this  put  pose  tUi  u  eith^r  briar  oi 
bramble.   Where  newly  deposited,  tliis  refuse  dazzles  the  eye  with  its  silvci^ 
glitter  ;   but,  where  age  has  ciept  in  and  time  has  put  on  bis  touches  of  colon; 
the  eflfect  iu  the  distance  is  most  striking,  for  yellow,  bright  orange,  and  rus-- 
brighten  the  scene  in  every  direction,  and  make  the  whole  district  gay  with  i'. 
metallic  lioriculture. — Valentine  Blanchard  iu  Autotype  Notes. 
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LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
Dkckmbkb  17,— Mr.  W.  D.  Welford  in  tlie  chair. 

TliL'  Hon.  Skckktart  saiil  the  members  were  indebted  to  the  Ch.iirman  for 
tbe  large  miinber  of  periodicals  relating  to  photography  upon  the  table.  He 
wished  it  to  be  known  tliat  tliey  could  rely  .ahvay.s  upou  tiuding  the  current 
i.'isues  of  the  principal  journals  of  the  Continent  and  America,  besides  those 
"Of  the  colonies  and  Japan  and  the  more  familiar  home  papers,  in  all  numbeting 
from  ti  fy  to  .sixty. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Bayston  remarked  that  owners  of  pocket  Kodak.s,  no  doubt,  .sonn»- 
times  wislied  to  get  a  little  larger  image  than  the  regnlatiou  size  allowed  by 
these  camerns,  and  he  passed  round  a  negative  of  a  liead  produced  by  placing 
.a  spectacle  lens  close  up  against  the  camera  front  before  the  existing  lens,  re- 
-sulting  in  an  appreciable  enlargement  of  the  ima^e.  It  involved  tlie  .same 
ipriaciple  as  the  f  rena  magnifiers. 

Mr.  T.  Beddinq  read  a  paper  entitled 

A  Note  on  Refraction  and  Dispersion. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Parfitt  inquired  as  to  what  effect  a  lens  which  was  uot  corrected 
■for  the  whole  of  the  .spectrum  would  have  ou  the  image. 

Mr.  Bayston  asked  if  there  was  any  practical  and  popular  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  crown  and  flint  glass. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Rapson  remarked  on  the  soilness  of  some  of  the  new  glasses,  and 
:a.aked  whether  lenses  made  of  such  g'ass  were  liable  to  deterioration. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  wished  to  learn  whether  the  new  lense.s  were  unattacked  by 
sulphur  compounds,  and  whether  they  suft'ered  more  from  abrasion  than 
tthose  made  of  the  old  glass. 

Mr.  Bayston  inquireil  whether  it  ■B-ould  be  harmful  to  a  len.s  of  the  new 
.  Jeaa  glass  if  used  for  enlarging  with  a  strong  light. 

Mr.  Paul  Martin  asked  how  the  rapidity  of  the  old  and  new  ghasses  com- 
pared. 

Mr.  Bedding,  in  reply,  said  the  definition  would  most  likely  be  degraded  by 
.a  lens  improperly  corrected.  He  did  not  think  an  iuexperieuced  person  could 
'hope  to  distiogui.sh  between  crown  and  flint  glass  at  sight,  or  to  be  able  to 
pick  out  one  from  another  by  other  than  very  carefuf  examination,  though 
the  colour  might  be  a  guide.  If  the  softening  action  had  any  influence  ou  the 
■density  of  the  glass,  it  would  alter  its  refractive  inde.x.  As  to  the  action  of 
■sulphur  compounds  on  the  Jena  glasses,  some  were  and  some  were  uot  liable 
to  tliis  iutluence ;  for  instance,  one  special  glass  was  invariably  sandwiched 
.lietweeu  combinations  of  other  gla.ss  ou  account  of  its  liability  to  attack. 
Limelight,  or  .any  of  the  ordinary  illuminants,  .should  have  no  bad  effect  on 
these  lenses,  although  the  great  heat  of  an  electric  .arc  possibly  might.  He 
tould  not  state  defluitely  the  compar,ative  rapidities  of  the  new  and  old  glass 
in  lenses,  but  it  was  inapjireciable  in  practical  work,  and  could  be  ignored. 

Mr.  T.  E.  H.  Bullen  showed  the  two  plates  described  at  the  Last  meeting, 
■one  of  which  was  developed  with  a  pyro-nietol  solution,  and  the  other  with  a 
:furtheri)jro-.soda  solution  after  both  had  Iteen  developed  for  ten  minutes  in  a 
pyro-soaa  developer,  in  onler  to  see  which  brought  out  the  most. 

The  ChaiR-van  admitted  that  the  advantage  in  favour  of  the  metol  and  pyro 
vwas  sufficient  to  render  unnecessary  a  print  ou  paper  being  taken,  but  re- 
•iMirked  on  the  absence  of  fog,  which  g^-nerally  accompanied  pyro  soda,  in  the 
negative  so  developed,  and  he  .ascribed  this  to  the  strength  or"  the  l)roniide  in 
the  .solution.  He  thought  the  results  would  have  been  nuich  alike  if  the  soda 
■d'iveloper  had  uot  been  so  restnained. 

Mr.  Parfitt  expected  that,  had  the  plate  been  left  longer  in  the  soda  bath, 
ithe  negatives  would  have  been  very  similar. 

Mr.  BtJLLKN  added  that  the  pyro-metol  developer  .should  be  very  useful  for 
•studio  work  whfre  time  was  an  object  on  account  of  its  great -r  energy. 

Mr.  Haldon  .said  it  was  recognised  that,  by  developing  tirst  with  one  de- 
•veloper,  washing  and  then 'treating  by  one  of  a  different  nature,  much  more 
■could  be  got  out  of  a  plate  than  with  a  single  solution. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 
i'Decembkr  16,— Mr.  W.  D.  Welford  in  the  chair. 

Tlie  Editor  of  Tbe  British  Journal  ok  Photographt  presented  the  Club 
-with  a  copy  of  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  1897.  for 
"which  the  meeting  thanked  him. 

Mr.  Foxlee  showed  several  sets  of  views  of  Buenos  Ayres.  These  views 
«!verc  prioted  in  collotype  by  Mr,  Witoomb,  a  professional  photographer  located 


in  tint  country.  Tlie  quality,  Imtli  of  the  photograiiliy  «nd  the  i^ollotyp^ 
ptintiog,  WIS  excellent  in  ever)-  way.  Mr.  Foxlee  alto  abowol  norne  inUruitiiig 
examples  of  the  Kburneiim  process.  These  photngmph*  ware  made  tome 
twenty-ttve  years  since,  and  Mr.  Koxl.-e  thought  they  were  quite  nnalteinl. 
The  process  consisted  of  a  transferred  collodion  filiii  upon  a  gvUtina  baH«,  witli 
which  a  colouring  material— «.j.,  oxide  of  zinc— wan  incorp<>fateil,  tlie  object 
being  to  simulate  ivor)'. 

.Mr.  .Mackik  showed  a  coloured  Daxnerreotrpe  niaile  in  abont  1868.  This  wa» 
a  good  example  of  tbe  process,  and  was  in  an  rxieUent  stats  of  preservation. 

Mr.  Rheiiibiro  showed  a  novel  In.strument  for  "dropping"  exact  quantities 
of  liquids  Iroiii  iKittles.  The  apparatus  consi»tii  of  an  ordinarj-  gUu  enema 
syringe,  the  nozzle  of  which  is  insetted  into  a  mblwr  cork,  which  has  twn 
holes,  and  the  body  of  the  syringe  'n  niarke.1  to  indicate  its  fluid  contents. 
Into  the  second  cork  hole  is  inserted  a  bent  glass  tube,  which  serv«»  to  uli.  w 
any  liquid  to  pass  from  the  bottle.  By  pressme  ujwn  the  piston  of  the 
syringe  in  the  usu.al  way  any  (juantities  of  liquid  can  be  pa'ised  out.  The 
invention  inclndes  the  use  of  a  rubber  stop  fltteil  to  the  piston,  In  order  to 
regulate  the  output,  as  required. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer  gave  the  Club  his  promised 

Chat  on  PBOrooBArHic  Lsirsis. 

He  discussed  the  pros  and  cons,  of  flat  vernun  curied  fields,  and  .said  that 
photographers  were  still  to  be  found  who  preferred  the  latter.  Mathematical 
opticians,  however,  were  all  endeavouring  to  make  lenses  with  a  flat  Held, 
becauae  that  was  the  scientific  goal.  Andrew  Ross  maile  lenses  free  from 
astigmatism,  but  the  field  was  curved.  Petzval  improved  upon  thin,  and  the 
speaker  believed  that  he  had  such  a  grasp  of  his  subject  that,  had  he  po»ae»s«d 
present-day  .advantages  in  the  way  of  materials,  he  would  have  done  all  ihat 
had  Iweii  done  by  latter-day  opticians.  The  great  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  leus 
construction  wxs  to  obtain  a  perfect  image  throughout  a  plane,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  photographers  had  to  use  a  pUne  surface  to  record  their 
results  upon.  His  late  lather  made  lenses  giving  a  flatter  Hel4  than  Petn-al  .s, 
but  he  acnieved  the  result  by  meins  of  a  compromise  between  curvature  of  the 
field  and  astigmatism.  He  (the  speaker)  had  been  ssked  by  an  acquaintance 
if  he  couhl  not  do  something  to  make  an  old  Petzval  lens  moie  nsefuL  As  the 
result  of  this  appeal,  he  had  made  a  negative  attachment  which  could  be 
added  to  any  lens  of  the  Petzval  type,  and  wonhl  give  it  a  flat  field.  He  called 
it  the  astigmatic  corrector.  The  field  of  a  lens  so  added  to  becomes  perfectly 
flat,  and  at  the  same  time  free  from  astigmatism.  A  liiapliragm  of  r-7  must 
be  used,  however,  to  remove  some  residual  spherical  aberration.  Mr.  Dallmeyer 
al«o  described  and  showed  his  new  stigmatic  lens.  This  lens  is  free  from 
spherical  and  astigmatic  aberr.ations,  and  has  a  perfectly  fiat  field.  At  fO  it 
will  cover  absolutely  and  crucially  a  base  of  rather  more  than  the  focal  length  ; 
.at  ./'-i6  it  will  cover  an  aUKle  of  80'  and  a  base  of  double  its  focal  length.  It  is 
no  use  to  stop  this  lens  down  lieyond./-18,  except  to  obtain  additional  depth 
of  focus  and  greater  equality  of  illumination.  He  pointed  out  that  this  last 
obtained  with  all  lenses,  absolute  equality  of  illumination  of  the  plate  being 
theoretically  impossible  of  achievement. 

An  interesting  conversation  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Foxlee,  Parfitt, 
Bridg»,  Gotz.  Hana,  and  Mackie  took  part,  and  the  meeting  heartily  thanked 
Mr.  Dallmeyer  for  bis  most  iiitercstin;,'  and  instructive  "chat." 


Brixton  and   Clapbam  Camsra  Club.— December  15,  Mr.  J.  W.  Coade 
(President)  in  the  chair. — A  series  of  slides, 

A  HouDAv  IK  North  Wales, 
were  showTi_  and  describeil  by  .Mr.  A.  E.  All«K  (South  London  Photographic 
Society).  Views  of  Snowdon,  Bala,  Roabon,  Beaumaris,  &c..  were  shown,  and 
.al.so  views  of  places  with  less  easily  pronounceable  names,  Mr.  Allen  remark- 
ing that  he  had  avoided  the  beaten  track  of  the  tourist  as  far  as  possible,  and 
searcheil  out  for  leis  kuown  and  frequented  spots.  Jndging  Irom  the  sliiles 
thrown  on  the  screen,  he  had  no  reason  to  regret  the  experiment,  having 
succeeded  in  finding  some  of  the  most  lovely  scenery  in  the  country.  Some 
fine  slides  of  the  working  of  slate  quarries  concluded  Mr.  Allen's  series.  Mr. 
E.  Dockree  had  a  curious  exhibit  in  some  coloured  slides  mide  over  ninety  years 
ago.  Two  (cathedral  interiors)  were  specially  beautiful,  and  it  is  doubtful  it 
photography  could  give  better  results  even  at  the  present  day.  Slides  made 
on  Edwards's  and  C.adett  lantern  plates  recently  given  to  members  were  after- 
wards shown. 

Hackney  Fbotographic  Society.— December  6,  Mr.  W.  Rawlings  in  the 
chair. — The  Hon.  Secretary  showed  Wynne  s  actinometer  tor  timing  exposure-s 
of  printing  papers,  &c.  He  also  showed  the  pneumatic  lantern-carrier  froui 
Mr.  E.  W.  Hudlas,  of  Stockport.  This  is  a  contrivance  by  which  a  slide  is 
eclipsed  and  changed  with  one  pressure  of  a  pneumatic  ball.  Members'  work 
w.as  shown  by  Mr.  Hudson  and  Mr.  Dunkley.  Mr.  A.  HoRSLKT  HiSTON  then 
real  his  p.aper  on 

Pictorial  Photooraphy, 

and  succeeded  in  making  a  powerful  argument  in  favour  of  this  special  subject 
as  opposed  to  work  of  a  merely  topogrtphic  character.  A  long  discossion 
followed,  in  which  gonerJl  agreement  frith  Mr.  Hintoa's  remarks  was  shown. 

Putney  Photographic  Society.— December  17,   Mr.   H.  Faulkner  in  the 

chair. — A  demoustration  on 

Photo- incROBBAFHT 

was  given  by  Messrs.  Bertram  H.  Jones  and  Williah  Martin,  followed  ly 
FliiMigU  photography  by  O.  E.  Martin.  In  opening  up  the  subject,  Mr. 
Martin  mentioned  that  piioto-micrography  was  far  easier  than  many  people 
imagined.  Any  one  possessing  a  microscope,  camera  (with  or  without  lens), 
and  an  ordin.ary  paraffin  lamp,  need  not  hesitate  to  attempt  this  very  fasci- 
nating scieutilic  branch  of  photography.  Tho«c  who  liad  an  oil,  or,  better 
still,  limelight  lantern,  had  an  advantage  in  being  able  to  give  much  shorter 
exposures.  Two  or  three  points  were  mentioned  as  being  most  important  to 
observe  in  order  to  be  succesjful,  viz.,  the  tube  of  the  microscope  shouUl 
always  be  lined  with  bla^k  velvet  to  prevent  reflected  light,  as,  without  thin. 
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Mare  spot?  would  result  in  tlie  photognplis ;  and  when  using  an  oculur,  this 
•saouldal.'obe  replaced  with  velvet.  The  object,  microscope,  and  seoHUivs 
ip'ate  must  be  parallel  with  each  otlier;  also  the  optical  axis  of  the  li?lit, 
lense?,  and  earner*  should  all  be  central  to  one  another,  otherwise  complete 
failure  by  uneven  illumination,  bad  detinition,  or  distortion,  will  result.  Alter 
goinsc  into  certain  details  connected  with  the  microscope  and  its  working, 
some  photo-micro  slides  were  passed  through  the  lantern,  and  Messrs.  Jones 
and  Martin  proceeded  to  give  a  practical  demonstration,  and,  using  an  ordinary 
oxyhydrogeuIiiiielightianteraasaniLuminant,  amicroscopeprovidedmthatNvo- 
iach  objective,  and  an  "A"  ocular,  slow  plates,  and  medium  stops,  the  respective 
■exposures  of  35,  30,  20,  and  20  seconds  were  given  by  transmitted  light  on 
the  claw  of  a  spider,  section  of  root  of  madder,  section  of  root  of  white 
iliom,  anil  hairs  of  a  caterpillar,  wliich  were  successfully  developed  with 
ipyro  ammonia.  The  flashliglit  apparatus  was  then  placed  in  position,  and 
some  of  the  members  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  procuring 
Iplotograpbs  of  the  microscopical  a  jparatus  as  set  up  with  the  lantern  ana 
;'.aniera  in  wjrking  position.  Three  Todd-Forrett  flash  lamps  were  employed, 
jiroduciiig  a  most  orilliant  light  each  time. 

Aintree  PbotoerrapMc  Society. — Tlie  subject  on  Friday  evening,  December 
18,  was  a  lecture  on 

Pictorial  Photogbapht, 

Viv  Mr.  A.  HORSLET  HiNTON.  Each  picture  and  diagram  was  freely  discussed, 
IMvssrs.  Inston,  Adkins,  Lloyd,  Heron,  Lockier,  and  .lackson  entering  chiefly 
into  the  question  of  composition,  &c.  The  evening  was  certainly  a  very  in- 
structive one  and  will  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  members  who  were  present, 
.^uother  lecture  is  announced  for  January  15,  the  subject  being  Norway,  by 
one  of  the  msmbers,  Mr.  William  Lockier,  who  spent  a  photographic  holiday 
Bliere  recently,  and  who  obtained  two  silver  medals  for  his  Norwegian  pictures 
.at  the  recent  Exhibition. 

Bradford  Fhotoe^aphic  Society.— December  14,  the  President  (Mr.  Alex- 
ander Keighley)  in  the  cliair.— -Mr.  H.  J.  DoBSON,  R.S.W.,  gave  a  most  in- 
teresting and  instructive  lecture  on 

Th«  Composition  of  a  Picture. 
Tli»  lecturer  illustrated  his  remarks  with  photographs  and  engravings.  He 
said  that  the  knack  of  oomposmg  a  picture  was,  to  some  extent,  a  gift  from 
Nature.  It  could,  however,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  cultivated  by  practice, 
■like  public  speaking,  and  become  comparatively  easy.  A  great  change  in  the 
treatment  of  composition  had  taken  place  within  tiie  last  ttiirty  or  foity  years. 
Conventionalism  nad,  to  a  gre.at  eitent,  been  abandonul,  and  newer  methods 
;had  been  adopted.  Mr.  DoOson  comparnl  the  works  oi  Constable  and  Cox 
with  the  mechanical  compositions  of  Kiehard  Wilson  and  tlie  earlier  painters 
of  the  English  School.  Gainsborough,  he  said,  was  an  exci^ption,  and  broke 
-away  from  conventionalism  even  in  his  day,  and  his  influence  had  been  felt  on 
British  art  during  this  century.  In  some  of  the  figure  pictures  the  change  was 
tjven  more  noticeable.  The  hard  and  mechanical  arrangements  of  Benjamin 
Wes':,  Maclise,  E.  M.  Ward,  and  otheis,  were  improved  upon  by  the  modern 
schools.  The  works  of  Munkacsy,  Israels,  Orchardsm,  Luke  Fildes,  and 
others  of  the  prtsent  day,  were  far  more  truthful  to  nature.  We  had  lost 
Home  of  the  finest  artists  in  this  century  witliin  the  past  few  years.  Cecil 
Laws-in,  Fred  Walker,  Georga  Mason,  and  J.  E.  Miliars  would  rank  amongst 
the  greatest  of  the  English  School.  The  lecturer  commended  the  study  of 
their  works  to  all  students  of  art  or  photography.  An  earnest  student  would 
gain  most  knowledge  in  composition  from  observation  and  continued  practice. 
Jntelligence  applied  to  haid  work  would  succeed  eventually  with  patience. 
No  debnite  ruies  on  composition  could  be  fixed,  experience  only  could  teach. 
Mr.  Dobson's  own  knowledge  had  been  acquired  by  continued  practice  for  the 
Jast  -sixteen  years.  His  method  was  only  imperfect  as  yet,  and  could  be 
improved  upon ;  but  he  gave  it,  such  as  it  was.  In  choosing  a  subject  it  was 
■important  to  select  the  best  point  of  view.  Much  time,  and  even  expense, 
.vould  be  saved  by  securing  this.  The  student  should  not  attemjit  too  much. 
Beginners  were  apt  to  overlook  this,  and  show  too  much  in  tlieir  pictures. 
Tom  proceeded  from  want  of  knowledge.  Simplicity  of  design  should  be 
aimed  at,  and  the  prinoioal  object  made  prominent  to  tue  rest  of  the  picture. 
Theu'  were  many  dilBcuUies  to  contend  with,  but  the  young  student  would 
gradually  overcome  them.  Mr.  Dolison,  when  a  student  at  tlie  Koyal  Scottish 
Ac  idemy,  went  oat  on  one  occasion  to  sketch  with  two  student  companions. 
He  was  the  youngest,  and  felt  a  little  nervous  when  a  crowd  of  boys  and  girls 
eolle-ited.  The  critics  persisted  that  his  was  the  best  pictiirs,  but  he  knew 
that  this  could  not  be,  and  saw  that  both  his  friends'  work  was  too  advanced 
for  these  chillren  to  undersand.  The  iieople  who  knew  most  about  pictures 
wee  the  most  sparing  with  tlieir  criticism.  In  the  work  of  a  greit  master 
there  was  a  balance  in  the  composition.  The  eye  travelled  instinciively  to  the 
central  object.  Mr.  Dobson  mentioned  Orchardson's  great  picture  of  Napoleon 
m  Board  the  BelLerophon  as  a  fine  example  of  good  coiiioosition,  and  also 
Lnke  Fildes'  Doctor,  liut  he  considered  the  latter's  popular  picture  of  The 

VUlarie  Wedding  an  example  of  crowded  composition,  and  wanting  in  sim- 
plicity. The  lecturer  exhibited  reproductions  of  these  pictures,  which  were 
Kiodly  hnt  by  Messrs.  Matthews  &,  Brook",  and  Mrs.  Megson.  Mr.  Dobson 
went  on  to  say  that  the  bilano  of  Pght  and  shade  was  also  very  important  to 
Kuccess  in  a  picture.  The  founder  of  the  Dutch  School  (Rembrandt)  had 
cirried  this  to  greater  perfection  than  any  other  artist.  No  other  mister 
.  (ippealed  to  him  so  much  as  Rembrandt,  and  he  (the  lecturer)  placed  him  head 
;in  1  sliouhhrs  above  any  other  painter  the  world  had  yet  produced.  His 
jafluence  was  felt  in  every  school,  but  was  more  evident  amongst  the  modern 
Frjnch  and  Dutch.  The  modern  Impressionist  School  could  be  traced  to  his 
inrtuenci,  and  it  depended  solely  on  "values"  in  I'ght  and  .shade.  The 
moirn  scl^ools,  ht  thought,  W"uld  compnre  firou-ably  with  the  old  mas':pri, 
liut  it  was  f  )r  p  steriiy  to  dec'dj  Never  in  the  history-  of  a-t  had  there  been 
jnore  striving  after  truth,  and  he  hid  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  masterpieces 
of  th")  ni'ieteenth  century  would  take  pla-ie  amongst  the  greatest  of  the  world. 
Tlie  leotura  was  listened  to  with  great  iatsrest  by  a  largs  and  appreciative 
.  (m  liance  a'ter  which  a  vote  of  thanks  w  is  unanimonsly  pisssd  to  the  lecturer, 
jjroposed  by  Mr.  Georg?  This'lethwaite,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Oliver  Nicho'son. 


Cardiff  Photographic  Society. — Mr.  W,m.  Booth  entertained  the  members 
on  the  18th  inst.  with  a  paper  on  the  pictorial  attractions  of  this  neighbour- 
hood. By  means  of  many  verj"  chgrming  Hntern  slides  the  lecturer  showed 
that  the  locality  abounded  in  subjects,  which,  if  handled  with  d'scrirainatiou 
and  taste,  conld  be  turned  to  much  account  in  the  liuot  for  pictures.  Th,at 
this  production  of  really  arti.stic  results  from,  apparently,  the  most  unlikely 
sources,  is  probably  known  only  to  a  few  of  the  "knowing  ones"  is  rather 
prominently  shewn  sometimes  in  the  attempts  that  are  made,  for  example,  in 
figure  htudies  with  impossible  accessories.  The  wise  appear  to  l^a  content  with 
simple  materials,  and  are,  as  a  rale,  rewarded  with  better  success.  Some  of 
Mr.  Booth's  pictures  had  b^en  .secured  in,  generally  speaking,  mo*t  uninviting 
spots.  The  lecturer  .showed  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  town's  history, 
•and  has  been  very  greatly  interested  in  the  local  photographic  survey.  A  large 
number  of  his  contributions  are  stored  in  the  Free  Liljrary,  where,  by  tne 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Ballinger,  the  librarian,  the  lecture  was  given,  and  form  part  of 
a  valuable  coUectioa  of  records  of  the  ancient  monuments  of  the  district. 
Large  as  the  collection  now  is,  it  is  hoped  that  no  opportunity  may  be  lost  by 
those  interested  in  these  matters  to  cuntribute  any  prints  they  maybe  able  to 
secure.  The  meeting  close!  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Booth  for  the 
interesting  piper  he  had  given. 

Hawlre'8  Bay  Camera  Club.— At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Hafwke'g  Bay 
Camera  Club  the  report  and  balince-she^t  showed  the  Club  to  be  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  The  number  of  members  ha<  increased  to  sixty-five,  and  a 
comfortably  furnished  club-room,  with  dark  room  attached,  is  now  avail.able 
for  members  and  their  frlemls.  Pajiers  have  been  read,  and  practical  denion- 
■strations  have  been  given  at  the  monthly  meetings.  Reference  was  made  to  the 
successful  Exhibition  recently  held  by  the  Club,  and  members  were  urged  to 
contribute  to  the  Dunedin  Club's  Exhibition,  whigh  opened  on  December  2. 
The  following  officers  were  electedjfor  the  ensuing  year : — President :  Mr.  H.  A. 
Banner. —  Vice-President:  Dr.  A.  Milue-Tliompson. — Committee:  Messrs.  T. 
Bear.  S.  E.  Cooper,  G.  F.  Green,  J.  K.  Newton,  and  H.  Owen. — I'reasurer : 
Mr.  G.  H.  Pierce. — Secretary:  Mr.  W.  Bes-wick,  Post-office. 

Leeds  Camera  Club. — December  16. — A  goo<lly  number  of  members  fol- 
lowed, with  intense  interest,  a  description  of 

The  Pbeparatios  of  Platks  fob  Collotype  Printing, 
given  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkixson,  the  author  of  several  works  on  this  and 
kindred  subjects.  During  the  cour.se  of  his  lecture,  Mr.  Wilkinson  mentioned 
a  few  important  points  to  be  observt  d  ;  amongst  others,  the  necessity  of  .avoiding 
damp  anil  maintaining  throughout  a  unitorm  temperature.  Very  thick  plate 
glass  is  carefully  ground  upon  one  ^ide  by  rubbing  with  fine  flour  emery  for 
some  minutes.  It  is  theu  coated  with  a  substratum  consisting  of  4  ounces  each 
four-ale  and  jiorter,  4  to  12  drops  of  ammonia,  '880,  to  which  is  added  1  ounce 
of  silicate  of  soda  just  before  using.  After  drying,  the  plates  are  linscd 
under  the  tap  for  a  few  moments,  and  again  dried,  when  vhey  can  be  kept 
indefinitely.  For  the  sensitising  process  an  oven  will  be  required,  and 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  not  more  than  120°.  A  stock  solution  is  made  of — 
Methylated  spirits,  1  pint;  tincture  of  tolu,  1  ounce;  cliromic  acid,  5  grains; 
and  the  sensitising  mixture  consists  of  i:ollotype  gelatine  (Swiss),  150  grains  ; 
water,  2  ounces ;  pot.assium  bichromate,  37  grains  ;  aliove  stock  solutiwi,  1 
ounce.  The  spirits  must  be  added  gradually,  and  the  solution  well  stirred. 
Of  this  solution  4  to  5  minims  will  be  required  per  s<|uare  inch  of  plate  for 
coating.  The  plate  is  then  placed  in  an  oven  and  "cooktd"  for  forty-five 
minntei.  A  reversed  negative  is  required  for  printing,  the  margin  of  which  must 
be  "blocked  out"  with  tinfoil,  llie  prepared  plates  should  be  kept  from  one 
to  fourteen  days  face  to  face  before  printing.  Mr.  Wilkinson  recommends  an 
open-back  printing  frame,  in  which  an  average  exposure  of  thirty  minutes  to 
good  (but  not  sun)  light,  or  several  liours  in  dull  weather,  will  be  necessary. 
After  exposure  the  plate  must  be  washed  for  a  few  hours  to  remove  the  free 
bichromate.  A  continuation  of  this  lecture  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  on 
February  17,  1897,  when  a  practical  demonstration  »itli  the  collotype  presi 
will  be  given.  December  30  :  Annual  Lantern-slide  Exhibition  at  Fairbiirn's 
Atheiia>iiin  Restaurant,  7,  Park-lane.  .Members  can  have  tickets  for  friends  on 
application  to  the  Secretary. 

Oxford.  Camera  Clnb. — December  14,  the  members  were  specially  f  jrtunate 
in  having  the  opportunity  of  seeing  over  a  liunared  of 

Caitain  Abney'3  Famous  Slides  op  Swlss  Scknbby, 
which  he  liad  kindly  lent  lor  the  occision  at  the  instance  of  Miss  Ven.ables. 
The  slides  were  wonderfully  succe.ssful  in  their  rendering  of  the  ice  and  snow, 
which  forms  so  large  a  portion  of  Swiss  scenery  at  high  altitudes.  There  were 
also  some  v°ry  fine  cloud  effects.  A  good  many  pictures  were  speci.ally  notice- 
able, as  having  been  taken  in  winter  by  moonlight,  this  being  nece.ssary  owiog 
to  the  sun's  altitude  being  too  low  during  the  winter  for  many  of  the  best 
effects.  A  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Captain  Abney  for  the  loan  of  the 
slides,  and  to  Miss  Veiiables  for  procuring  it,  was  passed  with  acclaniatioii,  as 
well  as  to  Mr.  Joyce  for  lending  and  working  the  lantern. 

WolTerbampton  FhotagrapMc  Society. — December  18.— Some  Welsh  views 
by  Mr.  E.  L.  Coulthurst  were  much  admired,  but  his  statuary  was  marred  by 
faulty  outlines  in  blocking  out.  Tlie  architectural  views  proved  interesting. 
The  slides,  on  the  whole,  were  considered  excellent  and  gave  much  pleasure,  and 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  for  the  loan  of  them.  With  the  view  of 
showing  the  tiesiraoility  of  more  care  ia  the  use  of  the  slides,  it  may  be  well  to 
note  that  eight  broken  ones  were  withdr.iwn  and  returned  for  replacement,  and 
there  is  one  slide  missing. 


1898. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 


December  2S>— Jan.  2 .  Bc-ough    Polytechnic    Photographic    Society.      P. 

Cornford.  103,  Borough-road,  S.E. 
Dec.  1893-Jan.  1897   Bristol  International.      Hon.  Secretary,  20,  Berkeley 

square,  Clifton,  Bristol, 


C. 
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1897. 
January  14,  15   WeTraoulli  .-md  District  Cimera  Clab.    E.  C.  Bennett, 

10,  Newlierry-terrace,  Weymoui,h. 
February  1-27    Glasgow  Evening  Times  Camera  Club.    The  Secretaries, 

Eiieninji    Times    Cinu'ra    Club,    46,    Ooriloii  -  street, 

Glasgow. 
March  6-18 South  London  Pliotographic  Society.    Clmrles  H.  Oakden, 

30,  Hi!us!owe-roaJ,  East  Dulwich,  S.E. 


Cotte)ES|)ontTence. 


gSr  CorresponientB  should  never  writt  tm  both  sides  of  tlie  paper.    No  notice  is  taken 
of  a^nmunicatioiis  unL'tw  the  rutjruis  and  addressee  of  the  viriters  are  ytv«n. 

BESIDUES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gestlemen, — In  a  recent  iasue  you  state,  in  reply  to  a  correspondent, 
■that,  after  reducing  silver  residues  in  a  crucible,  it  is  necessary  to  break 
the  crucible  in  order  to  remove  the  ingot.  In  my  own  practice  I  have 
not  found  this  to  be  the  case,  as  I  have  used  one  half  a  dozen  times,  and 
it  is  still  whole.  Many  photographers,  I  believe,  avoid  attempting  the 
reduction  of  their  residues  under  the  mistaken  impression  that  it  is  a 
-very  diflScult  process,  and  that  a  specially  constructed  furnace  is  a 
necessity,  whereas  the  kitchen  fire  will  serve  the  purpose  quite  well,  at 
any  rate  in  tbe  case  of  small  quantities.  My  usual  plan  is  first  to  see 
that  the  fire  is  in  good  trim  and  free  from  flame.  Place  the  crucible 
containing  the  residues  in  the  midst  of  tbe  red  coals,  and  cover  over  the 
■front  of  the  fire  with  a  large  sheet  of  paper  so  as  to  cause  a  good  roaring 
•draught.  Soon  the  residues  will  begin  to  boil  and  become  white  hot. 
Then  remove  the  crucible,  and,  as  soon  as  it  is  judged  that  the  silver  has 
set  (while  still  red-hot),  knock  out  tbe  contents  into  a  ilag,  and  there  you 
have  a  bright,  clean  lump  of  silver,  the  whole  process  only  occupying 
about  ten  minutes.  It  is  very  simple,  and  certainly  interesting  and 
profitable  without  a  doubt.  Many  professionals  pour  pounds  of  silver 
down  the  sink  in  the  course  of  a  year. — I  am  yours,  dc, 

29,  Chapel-street,  Leijii,  Lancishire.  Thos.  Haddock. 


SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUCTION  AND  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

PROFESSION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  D..T.  O'Neill,  in  answer  to  my  letter  of  December  5, 
shirks  the  plain  issues  I  put  forward,  and  intrenches  himself  behind  the 
Socratic  platitude,  "Knowledge  is  power."  I  admit  it,  but  the  imme- 
diate question  for  us  to  consider  is,  What  exact  knowledge  is  power  at 
this  particular  moment  to  the  photographic  profession  ?  This  question 
Mr.  O'Neill  has  not  squarely  faced.  He  prefers  to  seek  refuge  behind 
general  statements,  which  convey  no  meaning  or  exact  knowledge.  I 
think  the  people  of  this  country  have  a  right  to  ask — and  they  are 
heginning  to  ask— to  what  definite  end  are  the  50,000/.,  100,0002.,  and 
other  large  sums  of  money  being  applied  through  the  medium  of  poly- 
technics ? 

In  my  article  on  "  Polytechnics  and  Photography  "  I  questioned  the 
utility  of  instructing  photographic  apprentices  and  assistants  in  the 
theory  of  the  latent  image,  photographmg  the  sun's  corona,  stannotype, 
and  astigmatism.  To  these  I  added  in  my  last,  Abney  on  "  The  Law  of 
Error,"  Hurter  &  Dritheld  on  "  Logarithms  and  Deposits,"  Lord  Ray- 
leigh  on  "Pinhole  Images,"  and  Meldola  on  "Silver  Sub  chloride." 
To  the  general  intelligence  these  are  the  "scientific  parts  thereof."  It 
seems  I  misunderstand  Mr.  O'Neill  To  him  the  "scientific  parts 
thereof  "  needing  to  be  taught  are  :  "  Knowledge  of  the  nature  and  uses 
of  the  materials  he  employs,"  "  study  of  chemistry,"  "  study  of  '  Art ' 
pure  and  simple,"  "  photographer  who  turned  out  the  best  work  in  the 
town,"  item,  "  not  wise  in  his  own  conceit,"  "  not  'theory'  but  practice," 
and  "something  higher  than  rule  of  thumb."  In  all  this  I  agree  with 
Mr.  O'Neill,  and  have  been  insisting  throughout  that  such  limited  in- 
struction is  enough  for  the  practical  work  of  commercial  photography. 
In  addition,  I  maintain  that  such  instruction  does  not  call  for  the 
■enormous  buildings  and  large  sums  of  money  devoted  to  it,  and  that  it 
is  totally  inadequate  to  enable  English  manufacturers  to  hold  their  own 
against  French  and  German  competitors.  Hence  I  insisted,  as  a  remedy, 
upon  the  endowment  of  research,  the  establishment  of  well-equipped 
laboratories,  and  the  importance  of  experts,  men  of  ability  and  men  of 
genius,  being  in  them.  This  harmless  proposal  raised  the  ire  of  Mr. 
O'Neill.  It  is  such  specialisation  as  this  that  has  enabled  Germany  to 
capture  so  many  of  the  newer  industries,  experts  like  Rontgen  actually 
creating  by  simple  experiments  vast  industries. 

With  regard  to  profits,  prices,  and  wages,  I  observe  that  Mr.  O'Neill 
has  forgotten  to  mention  the  latter ;  this  is  significant,  for  it  indicates 
the  rea.son  that  induced  him  to  reply  to  my  letter  of  November  21.  In 
that  letter  I  asserted  that  polyteclmies  caused  assistants  tj  bd  supplied 


at  a  greater  rate  than  tbe  trade  demanded,  banee  thi«  opcntted  to  tbe 
advantage  of  employers  by  keeping  wage«  at  a  low  level.  Now  we  ■••  by 
his  last  that  Mr.  O'Neill  will  not  admit  that  polyteehnio  teaohiog  has 
proved  beneficial  to  assistants;  but  why  not  if  he  advocite«  it? 
because  he  saw  that  I  should  immediately  ask.  Why,  then,  does  not  tbe 
N.A.P.P.  pay  an  increased  wage  to  asaistants  baring  a  polyteobnio 
certificate?  Of  coarse,  m  spite  of  Mr.  O'Neill,  they  do  nothing  of  the 
kind,  but  act  precisely  as  I  say,  that  is,  they  take  advantage  of  this 
stress  of  competition  to  obtain  cheap  assistants.  Cheap  assiatauta,  we 
thus  see,  account  for  the  admiration  of  the  N.A.P.P.  (or  polytecbmc 
teaching.  I  having  bad  the  audacity  to  point  this  out,  and  expose  tbe 
dodge.  Sir.  O'Neill  imagined  a  letter  in  the  Jocbnai,  woald  inafl  me  oat. 
In  this  he  was  mistaken.  He  was  also  mistaken  in  sapposing  that  this 
red  herring,  in  the  interests  of  employers,  would  draw  me  oS  the  main 
scent,  i.e.,  the  low  ws^^es  of  assistants  caused  partially  by  the  action  of 
polytechnics.  I  have  also  not  tbe  slightest  doubt  that  the  N.A.P.P.  will 
support  him  in  this  laudable  action  of  kicking  the  photographic  assistant 
into  bis  "  proper  station." 

Mr.  O'Neill  names  several  employers,  and,  with  a  flourish,  exclaims, 
"These  are  the  people!"  I  fail  to  see  how  tbe  top  prices  certain 
employers  obtain  improve  the  condition  of  tbe  thousands  of  employers 
outside  the  N.A.P.P.  who  are  obtaining  bottom  prices,  neither  does  it 
show  that  assistants  are  receiving  top  wages ;  it  being  notorious  that 
top-price  firms  usually  pay  bottom-price  wages,  i.e.,  the  competition 
wage.  Why  should  they  do  otherwise  ?  Whether  these  employers  will 
maintain  their  prices  is  the  crux  of  the  matter.  I  hope  they  will.  I  am 
certain  they  will  not  unless  they  pay  sufficient  wage  to  induce  men  of 
ability  to  work  for  them.  When  wages  were  higher,  the  complaints  ol 
bad  workmen  were  fewer ;  now,  wages  be'mg  low,  employers  are  con- 
stantly complaining  of  bad  workmen. — I  am,  yours,  dc, 

John.  A.  Binoali,. 

42,  TonsUy-hiU,  Eatthill,  WandtwoHh,  S.W.,  Deeember  19,  183«. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  D.  J.  O'Neill  quotes  my  name  in  his  letter  of  last 
week.  I  admit  in  good  company ;  at  tbe  same  time,  I  am  entirely 
opposed  to  his  argument  from  beginning  to  end  as  applied  to  photo- 
graphy, and  am  in  much  sympathy  in  every  way  with  his  opponent, 
and  may  say,  "Them  are  my  sentiments." — I  am,  yours,  Ac, 

Tboxas  Fall. 

9,  Baker-street,  Portnutn-iqtiare,  W.,  December  20,  1896. 


A  HARDSHIP. 
To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen-, — In  your  valuable  Jodbnal  of  the  11th  inst.  you  advise 
"  Hard  Lines  "  that  "he  "  has  no  remedy  "  against  his  late  employers,  on 
the  ground  that  "  the  arrangement  was  only  verbal." 

May  I  point  out  what  I  believe  to  be  an  error  in  your  otherwise  sound 
judgment  ?  In  my  own  opinion,  which  I  submit  humbly,  if  "  Hard  Linee" 
was  definitely  engaged  for  a  year  certain,  although  verbally,  the  engage- 
ment cannot  legally  be  determined  until  the  twelve  months  have  elapsed, 
as  a  contract,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  need  not  be  in  writing  if  intended  to 
subsist  for  one  year  only.  If,  as  I  take  it,  he  was  to  be  paid  by  the  week, 
month,  or  quarter,  and  not  to  much  for  the  whole  year's  service,  then  he 
can  maintain  an  action  for  damages  for  wrongful  dismissal  (although  he 
cannot  sue  for  wages  not  then  due),  unless  there  has  been  gross  or  wilial 
neglect  or  misconduct  on  bis  part  or  some  other  special  circumstance  to 
justify  his  employor's  action  in  dismissing  him.  Anticipating  the  favour 
of  your  kind  indulgence,  I  am,  yours,  *c.,  Nil  DEspERANonif. 


EXHIBITIONS-A  SUGGESTION. 
To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen, — We  are  probably  all  agreed  that  the  present  arrangements 
for  tlie  photographic  exhibitions  in  London  are  unsatisfactory.  I'  the 
lantern  slides  are  also  to  be  seen,  it  is  necessary  to  make  three  expeditions 
and  pay  half-a-crown  in  admissions. 

The  spacious  halls  of  the  Royal  Academy  are  in  the  autumn,  as  far 
as  is  known,  in  disuse.  Do  you  think  tbe  Academy  would  lend  them  to  a 
combination  of  the  societies  for  the  lesser  arts  ? 

The  Royal  Photographic  might  have  three  rooms,  one  for  pictures, 
one  for  the  lantern,  and  one  for  technical  exhibits ;  our  good  friends  of 
the  Salon  one ;  and  the  other  rooms,  which  perhaps  should  be  the  best 
rooms,  used  for  etchings,  engravings,  and  architectural  designs. 

The  .\oademy  would  probably  not  refuse  on  theoretical  grounds,  for  the 
improvement  and  cheapening  of  the  methods  of  reproduction  is  for  the 
interests  of  art,  and  the  transfer  to  an  autumn  exhibition  of  some  or  all 
of  the  engravings  and  designs  would  give  more  room  in  summer  for 
painting  and  sculpture. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  John  Smith. 
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A  CORBECTION  AND  THE  LINKED  EING  DISCUSSION. 
To  the  Editobs. 

Gestlemen,— "  Dogberry,"  in  your  last  issue,  makes  a  definite  asser- 
tion concerniDg  myseJf,  which  he  roust  allow  me  to  correct.  I  approve 
■  ot  much  that  he  writes;  but,  when  he  says  that  "  '  H.  P.  B. '  went  through 
■the  drudgery,  and  mastered  photography,  before  he  attempted  art,"  I  am 
bound  to  tell  him  the  facts  are  precisely  the  reverse.  I  went  through  at 
least  fifteen  years'  art  training  before  I  began  photography.  If  "  Dog- 
berry "  will  take  the  trouble  to  consult  the  Eoyal  Academy  Catalogue 
for  1852,  he  will  find  my  name  in  it  as  an  exhibitor.  This  could  not 
have  happened  without  training.  I  did  not  take  to  photography  till 
later,  and  not  seriously  until  1857.  I  hold  that  the  camera  is  the  last 
■tool  that  a  pictorial  photographer  should  take  up,  and  chemicals  the 
last  materials  he  should  study. 

May  I|aiention  that,  if  "  Dogberry  "  kindly  reads  the  "  Autobiographical 
Sketches  "  I  am  writing  for  the  Practical  Photographer,  he  will  find  that 
1  particularly  congratulate  myself  on  escaping  the  camera  for  so  long  a 
time,  and  show  how  the  first  twenty-seven  years  of  my  life  were  almost 
every  minute  of  them  nothing  but  a  preparation  for  taking  up  the 
camera.  I  believe,  if  my  early  technique  was  as  good  as  "Dogberry" 
flatteringly  says  it  was,  it  was  because  I  studied  just  sufBcient  technique 
for  my  purpose,  studied  it  well,  but  took  good  care  not  to  confuse  myself 
with  any  more  than  was  necessary.  There  is  no  necessity  for  even  that 
much  now,  but  there  is  for  that  higher  technique  of  which  the  ordinary 
photographer  never  seems  to  think. 

Now  I  am  writing,  I  may  perhaps  refer  to  the  many  curious  attacks 
on  the  members  of  the  Linked  King  and  the  Salon  that  have  recently 
appeared,  and  from  replying  to  which  I  have  kept  aloof,  for  reasons 
which  may  be  gathered  from  Mr.  Maskell's  letter  in  your  last|;  but,  as  a 
sample  of  how  low  down  they  condescend  (beyond  even  the  self-respect 
of  the  very  lowest),  will  you  allow  me  to  transfer  a  paragraph  which  has 
somehow  crept  into  the  ALMiNic. 

"  Certain  illiterate  tradesmen,  who  had  tried  art  but  failed,  began  to 
pose  as  '  artist  photographers,'  and  to  write  the  merest  drivel  upon  art. 
Then  followed  a  host  of  amateurs  who,  with  a  camera,  could  easily 
produce  (by  fluke,  as  a  rale)  a  '  pictorial'  transcript  of  nature,  and  they, 
too,  joined  the  babble,  and  finally  embalmed  themselves  for  ever  in  a 
ridiculous  brotherhood  ot  children  called  the  Linked  Ring  —  the  latest 
sickly  flower  of  a  morbid  body.' 

On  second  thoughts,  I  do  not  give  this  paragraph  as  a  sample  ot  the 
others.  Goodness  forbid  that  I  should  accuse  any  man  of  being  so 
venomous.  I  am  proud  of  the  success  of  the  Salon  and  the  Linked 
Eing,  but  I  am  sorry  that  our  success  should  have  such  a  disastrous 
effect  on  the  mind  of  any  man.  Here  we  have  again  our  scurrilous 
Greek,  and  our  modern  Thersites  of  a  few  years  ago ;  he  seems  to  forget 
that  he  is  dead,  and  that  bis  anonymous  ghost  is  not  even  amusing. 

It  is  not  jisrhaps  surprising  such  stuff  is  written  ;  envy,  hatred, 
malice,  the  sense  of  failure,  will  often  induce  irresponsible  insanity;  the 
wonder  is  that  it  ever  gets  printed.  It  is  very  rough  on  the  unfortunate 
writer. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  H.  P.  Eobinson. 

Tunbridge  mils,  December  19,  1896. 


^nfHatv^  to  Cotteiei^tintrattjEf^ 

•»•  All  matters  intended  far  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
merits,  must  bs  addressed  to  "The  Editors,  The  BamsH  Journal  of 
pHOToaBAPHT,"  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delaj, 

■",*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  lee  caniwt  undertake  to  answer  com- 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  noma 
oiwi  addresses  of  the  m-iters  are  given. 

*,*  C!>mmunicati(nis  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  afairt 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Hknbt  Grbbnwood  k  Co.,  2,  York-street. 
Covent  Garden,  London. 

Photograph  Register  bd  : — 

David  Whyte,  57,  Church-street,  Inverness.— Pkoioyraph  0/  the  Re:.  Dr.  Aifd,  Koss. 


Less.— Aber.  Tlie  lens,  from  the  reputation  of  the  firm,  is  probablv  0.  good 
one.  -  .»      o 

-Process  School.— C.  L.  F.  The  address  of  the  scliool  you  mean  is  Bolt- 
court,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 

Lens  Nomenclatdre.— P.  T.  E.  "  Anastigmat "  and  "  orthostigmat "  are 
convertible  terms,  signifying  .absenco  of  astigmatism  from  lenses. 

.PosiTrvE  Process.— J.  Bennett.  The  picture  appears  to  be  a  Daguerreo- 
type.  We  do  not  think  the  port.on  of  the  im.-i^  tiiat  h.as  been  removed 
cim  be  restored. 

Hklios.— A  train  of  prisms  is  nsually  employed  for  the  purpose,  and  will  give 
you  the  result  yoa  want.  Tlie  arringement  is  sl;etched  at  page  407  of 
our  volume  for  1894.  f  0        '  ^ 


Printing  Process. — S.  Reant.  Tlie  prints  are  produced  on  Nikko  paver, 
whichis  a  gelatino-bromide  paper,  the  high  surface  being  imparceu  to 
them  by  squeegeeing  down. 

Book  on  Studios. — Up-to-date  Srcmo  asks  for  a  book  on  studio  constnic- 
fion. — In  reply:  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.,  Soho-square,  publish  an  ex- 
cellent *ork  on  the  subject  by  .\Ir.  Thoniiis  Bolas. 

Haml>t. — The  price  of  the  Lantern  Slide  Manual  is  Is.  It  is  published  by 
Wanie  Ik  Co.,  Bedford-rtnet,  London.  For  the  other  information  you 
had  better  address  Mr.  ChadwicS  direct  iit  St.  Mary's-street,  Man- 
chester. 

Lens. — E.  R.  F.  We  are  somewliat  .sceptical  of  your  statement  that  the  lens, 
although  a  cheap  French  one,  has  not  its  visual  an<l  actinic  foci 
coincident.  However,  we  advise  yon  to  communicate  wiih  the  fiini  of 
wlioiu  you  obtained  it. 

Copyright. — One  in  Doubt.  We  cannot  here  give  the  space  required  to 
.answer  your  querie«.  In  the  lb97  Almanac,  jnst  publislied,  you  will 
find  the  full  tejt  of  the  Copyright  Act,  the  jicrnsil  of  which  w.U  give 
you  tlie  information  you  seek. 

Chloride  of  Gold.— T.  C.  Sorry  we  are  at  present  unable  to  help.  If  you 
can  give  us  the  title  of  the  article,  and  that  of  your  reply,  and  .also  a 
more  definite  date  than  "about  thirty-si.x  years  ago,"  wowill  endeavour 
to  look  the  subject  up  for  you. 

Sheet  Gelatine. — A.  T.  F.  says:  '-Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  n.ame  of 
some  pl.ice  in  Lomlon,  preferably  in  the  E.C.  district,  where  I  can  ob- 
tain, ac  a  rea-sonable  rate,  sheets  of  coloured  gelatine  for  use  in  a  lime- 
light box  !" — In  leply  :  Cornelissen,  of  Great  ijueen-street,  Holborn, 

Dispute  with  Employeu.  —  B.  Cooper.  Tlie  case  appears  to  be  so 
intricate  that  we  cannot  ofl'er  any  advice  likely  to  be  of  service.  It  is 
entirely  a  m.attrr  for  legal  advice.  Why  not  consult  the  raagijtrates  at 
the  local  Police-court !  This  is  often  a  cheap  way  of  obtaining  valaabla 
advice. 

Winter  Snap-shotting. — B.  Osborne.  Instantaneous  pictures  can,  of 
course,  be  taken  of  winter  scenes,  and  without  much  difficulty.  The 
conditions  are  :  plates  of  great  rapidity,  and  a  lens  working  witli  a  large 
angular  apeiture,  say, /-6.  Under  these  con<litioiis  good  negatives  ca.i 
lie  secured  in  a  fair  winter  light.  Of  course,  the  most  must  oe  m.ade  of 
the  exposure  in  the  development  of  the  image. 

Hiding  View. — W.  A.  writes  :  "I  am  going  to  Imild  a  studio  for  professional 
work,  and  the  outlook  from  the  side  Irom  wliicli  1  must  get  my  working 
ligiit  is  very  unsightly  —  a  mews,  a  small  cottage,  chimneypots,  &c. 
Is  there  any  me.aiis  of  iiidiug  the  scene  without  stopping  out  light!  I 
do  not  wisrx  to  u>e  ground  glass  or  stippled  glass,  as  ]  have  it  in  my 
present  studio,  andjihe  smoke  nf  this  place  necessitates  cont  nual  w.ashing 
of  the  former  and  renewing  of  the  latter  i " — We  should  .advise  ihe  side 
in  question  to  be  glazed  with  jilated  glass.  That  will  completely  stop 
out  tlie  view,  while  the  light  will  not  lie  at  all  obstructed. 

Copyright. — Alpha.  On  conipariBg  your  photograph  with  the  illustr.ation  in 
tne  paper,  we  have  little  hesit:itioii  in  saying  that  the  latter  w.as  tagen 
fiom  jour  picture  ;  but,  from  wliat  you  say,  although  you  liave  regis- 
tered the  copyright,  we  are  very  mnch  atiaid  you  cannot  maintain  it  if 
becomes  a  question  of  legal  proceedings.  You  ses  you  did  not  take  thtj 
pliotograph  yourself,  and  you  were  paid  for  t.aking  it,  the  work  bein^ 
actnally  done  Ijy  an  ernplope.  However,  if  you  write  to  the  paper, 
ashing  a  moderate  fee,  you  will  jirobably  get  it.  We  should  certainly 
not  recommend  legal  proceedings.  If  it  te  refused,  you  hare  no  legal 
copjr.ght  in  the  work. 

Residues.— B.  B.  B.  writes:  "I  am,  as  usual  .at  this  time,  collecting  my 
year's  waste,  which  consists  mostly  of  gelat  ue  p.aper  ashes  ami  the 
sulphide  from  the  fixing  baths— paper  and  neg.ati>es,  with  a  very  little 
ash  from  albumen  p.aper.  La^t  Viwr  I  h.ad  ahont  the  same  lot  irom. 
similar  sources,  and  1  was  very  much  di:satistltd  with  tlie  return  m.ade 
for  them.  Do  jou  think  I  snould  do  Vietter  if  1  tried  to  reduce  the 
waste  myself/" — No.  You  must  not  expect  the  .same  returns  from 
gelatine  papers  tliat  you  got  from  albanienistjd.  They  contain  less 
silver.  Furthermore,  ihe  silver,  when  recovered,  is  not  worth  nearly  s  j 
much  as  it  used  to  be. 

Studio. — N.  says :  "  I  am  building  a  stndio  36  feet  long,  north  and  south,  by 
26  feet  wide;  space  is  quite  open  on  the  noiti.  blo.ked  in  on  ta,-  south, 
open  about  the  same  upon  east  and  west  sides.  1.  As  studio  ii  wide 
enough  ibr  considerable  ordinary  woik,  wouM  it  not  be  advisable  to 
glaze  north  end  aud  wo  k  by  this  genei.ally ;  atso  to  glaze  one  s  oe  about 
two-thiids,  aud  work  this  when  greater  iengtli  is  required?  2.  Which 
side  would  you  advise  being  glazed,  east  or  west !  H.  Would  you  have 
roof  of  equal  iiitch  under  these  circum.stances,  or  a  ijre.ater  '  vake '  the 
side  it  is  gl,az=d  .'  4.  Opatpie  blind  to  cut  olf  light  would  be  available 
over  most  of  liie  glazed  portions.  From  which  end  would  you  think  it 
would  be  best  to  work  from,  witli  stadio  in  the  position  ?  ■'i.  Do  you 
know  ot  a  Lew  system  of  fixing  blinds  more  .artistic  than  the  usual 
running  blinds  on  loUers?  6.  Could  you  name  me  two  or  three  good 
firms  making  the  fixing  of  e'ectiic  lamps  to  studios  a  speciality  ?" — In 
reply  :  1  and  2.  The  north  end  might  be  glazed,  and  the  major  part  of 
the  work  done  with  that  li^Iit  quite  well.  Then  eit.aer  the  east  or  west 
sides  may  be  glaz^l  lor  special  work,  groups,  i;c.  The  side  chosen 
snould  be  governed  Sy  the  time  of  day  mo,-t  business  is  done.  If  that  is 
in  the  morning,  the  west  side  should  be  glazed,  .and  if  in  tiie  afternoon 
the  other  side.  Or  a  certain  portion  of  each  side  may  be  glazed  auil 
used  as  desireil,  moiniug  or  afternoon,  and  tbe  north  end  left  opaque. 
3.  Equal.  4.  vVheii  working  lengtliwise,  work  v«ith  the  camera  at  the 
north  end,  as  the  sun  will  be  hidden  by  the  house.  If  working  with  tbe 
north  light,  either  end  to  suit  the  features  of  the  sitter.  5.  No,  not.  for 
utility.  6.  Mtssrs.  Gwjiine  «  Co..  Brook-street,  Holborn.  Watford 
Engineering  Works,   Watfonl    lor  arc  light. 
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LANTERN  MEMS. 

By  the  time  tlii*  is  in  the  press  the  old  year  will  be  gone,  and  1896 
duly  ushered  in.  At  such  a  time  as  this  it  is  usual  to  review  the 
work  of  the  past  twelve  months,  and,  although  from  a  lanternist'a 
point  of  view  one  cannot  say  the  year  has  been  fruitful  in  inven- 
tions, yet  it  has   not  been   barren  as  regards   improvements   and 

general  progress. 

*  *  *  *  * 

One  cannot  call  to  mind  any  inyention  that  is  a  complete  de- 
parture or  perfectly  original  in  principle,  but  many  useful  modifica- 
tions and  variations  of  existing  apparatus  or  previously  known 
principles  have  been  designed  and  introduced,  the  majority  of  which 
have  some  distinctive  merit,  and,  what  with  science  lanterns, 
mechanical  lanterns,  automatic  lanterns,  magazine  and  cycloramic 
apparatus  for  projection,  besides  the  regular  and  irregular  forms  of 
optical  lanterns,  there  should  be  no  excuse,  on  the  score  of  lack  of 
variety,  for  the  non-purchase  of  a  lantern,  while  illuminants  of  every 
character  are  now  available  for  lanternist  purposes. 


The  boom  in  o-\y-ether  saturators  that  set  in  the  year  before  con- 
tinued through  1895,  and,  although  personally  I  am  not  an  advocate 
for  the  indiscriminate  sale  of  them,  I  cannot  but  admire  the  light 
produced  from  a  well-constructed  ether  apparatus,  or  fail  to  recog- 
nise the  advantage,  under  some  conditions,  of  having  only  one  gas  to 
convey  or  manufacture.  Jets,  again,  have  had  added  to  the  list  the 
ejector  and  injector,  a  species  of  mixed  gas  jet  with  only  the  o.xygeu 
under  high  pressure.  , 

*  #  *  »  ♦ 

The  general  distribution  of  electricity  throughout  England  has 
stimulated  the  employment  of  the  eleptric  light  for  optical  projection, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  a  number  of  arc  lamps  have  been  designed 
and  constructed,  which  have  been  the  means  of  showing  the  lantern 
world  that  an  electric  arc  lamp  is  not  the  fearful  and  wonderful 
thing  it  was  supposed  to  be,  for,  by  followiug  certain  well-defined 
rules  and  regulations,  and  working  to  the  simplestlpossible  directions 
for  use,  the  light  obtainable  for  lantern  purposes  is  brilliant,  simple, 
certain,  and  economical. 

*  *  »  ii-  » 

If  the  photographic  and  lantern  public  realise  the  simplicity  and 
safety  of  the  electric  arc  lamp,  it  is  evident  that  the  lay  public  do 
not,  and,  from  what  I  recsntly  learnt,  some  of  the  electrical  en- 


gineers and  general  lighting  contractors  require  a  little  tuition  in 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  electric  arc  regulators 
and  hand-fed  arc  lamps  for  the  optical  lantern,  or  they  would  never 
recommend  incandescent  lamps  for  projection  purposes  where  arc 
lamps  are  available,  or  hint  that  the  latter  are  attended  with  a 
certain  amount  of  danger. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Any  photographer  or  lanternist  that  is  in  doubt  about  this  source 
of  illumination  should  attend  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society,  the  Society  of  Arts,  or  the  Camera  Club,  and 
have  the  lamp  and  light  explained  by  the  demonstrator  or  honorarj- 
lanternist,  who,  no  doubt,  would  be  pleased  to  do  so ;  or  visit  the 
establishment  of  the  makers  of  the  various  arc  lamps  placed  on  the 
market,  and  aeo  for  themselves  the  satisfactory  nature  of  the  light, 
and  the  simplicity  or  oth'jrwi^ie  of  its  adjustment  and  use. 


New  carriers  have  found  their  way  into  the  market,  and,  in  this 
very  necessary  part  of  the  optical  lantern  apparatus,  it  is  astonishing 
how  much  ingenuity  has  been  spent.  What  with  rolling  curtain 
cirriers,  obscuring  carriers  of  the  Eclipse  and  Uno-Mano  type,  and 
modified  quick-changing  carriers,  with  slide-raising  adjustments, 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  carrier  suitable  to  one's 
purpose.  The  number  of  little  accessories  in  connexion  with  the 
lanternist  and  slide-producer's  outfit  makes  quite  a  long  list. 


One  cannot  help  regretting,  as  month  after  month  goes  by,  which 
are  so  important  to  the  lantern  and  gas  industries,  that  no  publica- 
tion is  made  of  the  Home  Office  Committee's  report  on  the  gas- 
cylinder  question  and  the  restrictions  concerning  the  use  of  the  lime- 
light and  conveyance  of  cylinders  imposed  by  certain  County 
Councils  and  the  railway  companies,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some- 
thing will  be  definitely  announced  at  once,  for,  with  January  and 
February  as  the  busiest  months,  it  is  as  well  that  trade  should  ba 
>  encouraged,  for,  from  what  can  be  learnt  generally,  the  lantern 
season  up  to  now  has  not  been  very  flourishing. 


If  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  the  country  and  by-laws  of  railway 
companies  were  accepted  as  a  plea  in  cases  of  transgression,  no  doubt 
a  good  many  lanternists  would  conveniently  forget  these  unpleasant 
restrictions  and  prohibitions.  Certain  it  is,  if  a  little  bird  whispers 
truly,  that  now  and  then  a  small-size  cylinder  goes  into  a  fairly  large 
hand  bag  and  is  conveyed  to  its  destination.  As  there  is  a  verv 
heavy  fine  for  taking  by  rail  a  charged  gas  cylinder  without  duly 
declaring  it  and  passing  it  through  the  parcels  office,  it  is  a£  well  that 
this  should  be  known. 

*  *  *  *  * 

What  will  1896  bring  forth  in  che  way  of  lantern  novelties? 
Already  we  have  in  the  air  rumours  of  projection  in  colours  much 
in  advance  of  anything  done  before,  also  a  projection  kinetoscope  or 
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something  of  that  order  to  show  lifelike  movements ;  then,  at  an 
early  date,  a  modified  lantern  stereoscope  is  to  be  shown,  and  no 
doubt,  with  popular  science  as  a  subject  in  all  schools,  there  will  be 
many  interesting  pieces  of  apparatus  designed  for  use  with  the 
lantern.  These  in  due  course  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  re- 
ferring to.  Q.  R.  Bakeb. 


ACETYLENE. 


The  widespread  interest  which  was  excited  in  both  the  scientific  and 
commercial  worlds,  by  the  recent  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  a 
ready  and  cheap  method  of  making  acetylene,  as  yet  shows  no  signs 
of  flagging. 

As  I  have  had  the  light  from  this  gas  in  fairly  constant  use  for 
a  period  of  some  three  months,  and  have  subjected  it  to  a  series  of 
comparative  and  careful  tests  against  other  illuminants  in  ordinary 
use  for  photographic  work,  I  am  induced  to  add  one  more  contribution 
to  the  many  which  have  already  appeared  in  your  pages.  A  brilliant 
light,  second  only  to  the  lime  or  electric  light,  but  which  is  so  easily 
and  economically  produced  with  the  simplest  of  appliances,  must 
prove  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Although  acetylene  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  "  new  gas,"  it  is  by 
no  means  a  new  discovery,  for  it  has  been  well  known  to  the  chemist 
for  many  years.  It  was  first  of  all  mentioned  by  Edmund  Davy, 
who  obtained  it  by  the  action  of  water  upon  the  greyish  mass  which 
remained  after  an  attempt  to  obtain  potassium  from  calcined  tartar 
and  charcoal.  He  described  it  as  a  new  hydrocarbon,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  klumene,  but  did  not  follow  up  his  investigations, 
and  the  matter  was  forgotten,  until  Bertholet  rediscovered  it  and 
gave  it  its  present  name  of  acetylene  or  ethiae.  He  obtained  it  by 
causing  the  vapours  of  wood  spirit,  ether,  or  alcohol,  to  pass  through 
a  red-hot  tube,  and  subjected  the  gas  so  produced  to  a  searching 
investigation.  It  was  also  obtained  by  many  other  methods,  the  best 
of  which  was  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  because  it  was  the  first 
instance  of  the  production  of  a  hydrocarbon  by  direct  synthesis. 
The  cylindrical  carbon  rods  of  an  electric  arc  lamp  were  drilled 
through  their  entire  length  so  as  to  form  tubes.  The  ends  were  en- 
closed in  an  air-tight  glass  globe,  and,  whilst  the  light  was  burning, 
a  stream  of  hydrogen  was  passed  through  the  carbon  rods,  when 
there  was  a  direct  union  of  the  elements  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  at 
the  temperature  of  incandescent  carbon.  The  resultiug  gas  was 
caused  to  pass  through  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cuprous  chloride, 
which  formed  a  precipitate  of  cuprous  acetylide,  whilst  any  uncom- 
bined  hydrogen  escaped.  From  this  precipitate  the  acetylene  was 
liberated  in  a  state  of  purity  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

It  will,  however,  be  readily  perceived  that  none  of  these  methods 
rendered  the  gas  practically  available  for  commercial  use.  Thus 
the  announcement  of  the  accidental  discovery  of  calcium  carbide 
made  from  cheap  and  plentiful  materials,  and  that  it  liberated  pure 
acetylene  gas  in  great  abundance  by  the  mere  application  of  water, 
was  hailed  as  a  discovery  which  was  one  of  the  most  important  of 
modern  times. 

The  rapid  advance  and  extension  of  the  use  of  the  electric  curreiit 
which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  ten  years  has  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  investigating  chemist  powers  which  were  hardly 
dreamt  of  a  generation  ago.  By  the  intense  heat  which  is  generated 
between  the  carbon  poles  he  is  enabled  to  melt  the  most  refractory 
substances,  even  those  which  had  defied  the  heat  of  the  oxyhydrogen 
blowpipe;  and,  as  the  heat  is  generated  inside  the  crucible  itself, 
and  directly  upon  the  substances  to  be  operated  upon,  instead  of,  as 
in  the  furnace,  outside,  and  so  having  first  to  penetrate  through  the 
substance  of  the  refractory  clay,  there  is  a  great  saving  in  energy, 
and  comparatively  little  risk  from  breakages.  The  story  of  the 
discovery  of  calcium  carbide  has  already  been  told.  An  American 
chemist,  Wilson,  whilst  endeavouring  to  obtain  metallic  calcium 
from  lime,  employing  the  electric  furnace  and  the  usual  reaction  of 
carbon,  failed  in  what  he  was  attempting,  but  succeeded  in  obtaining, 
in  a  cheap  manner,  a  compoiuid  of  calcium  with  two  atoms  of  carbon, 
which,  upon  being  thrown  into  water,  was  decomposed  witli  great 
>  iolence,  liberating  acetylene  in  a  nearly  pure  condition. 


How  TO  Make  Acetylene. 

Already  the  inventive  genius  of  many  individuals  has  been  exer- 
cised, and  patents  applied  for,  for  generators  of  a  more  or  less 
complex  character.  But  nothing  of  an  elaborate  nature  is  at  all 
necessary  or  advisable  for  use  in  the  photographer's  laboratory.  I 
do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  apparatus  I  employ  could  not  be 
improved  upon,  but  for  simplicity  it  would  be  diificult  to  beat,  and, 
although  in  constant  use,  it  has  never  given  any  cause  for  complaint, 
and  is  entirely  automatic  in  its  action.  It  simply  consists  of  a  tank 
of  galvanised  iron  to  hold  water,  and  a  reservoir  working  in  this 
like  a  gasometer.  This  is  fitted  with  a  tap  at  the  top  as  an  outlet 
for  the  gas,  which  is  generated  within  the  reservoir  itself,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  precaution  against  any  explosion,  this  outlet  has  two  or 
three  thicknesses  of  fine  wire  gauze  over  it.  Inside  this  reservoir,  at 
the  top,  is  a  hook,  from  which  is  suspended  by  a  wire  a  common 
flower-pot,  which  has  also  a  piece  of  fine  wire  gauze  inside  it  at  the 
bottom,  the  use  of  which  is  to  keep  the  residue  of  calcium  hydrate 
formed  from  falling  into  the  water.  A  pound  of  calcium  carbide  is 
put  in  the  flower-pot  as  a  charge,  the  reservoir  placed  in  the  tank, 
and  the  tap  turned  on  to  allow  the  air  to  escape,  and  as  this  takes 
place  the  reservoir  gradually  sinks  down  into  the  water.  This 
necessarily  causes  the  flower-pot  to  dip  into  the  water,  which,  pass- 
ing through  the  hole  in  the  bottom,  instantly  generates  a  quantity  of 
gas,  and  the  meter  at  once  rises,  lifting  the  charge  out  of  the  water 
and  stopping  the  action  of  the  water  until  the  gas  is  used  up.  This  goes 
on  continually  until  the  whole  of  the  calcium  carbide  is  exhausted. 

The  inside  meter  is  of  about  one  cubic  foot  capacity,  and  a  charge  of 
one  pound  will  give  a  continuous  steady  light  from  eight  to  ten  hours 
with  a  pressure  of  one  inch.  The  burner  I  use  is  a  No.  0000  Bray's 
special,  which  consumes  less  than  half  a  foot  per  hour.  The  question 
of  a  suitable  burner  was  a  difiicult  one.  I  first  tried  a  No.  1  Bray, 
but  the  flame  was  so  large  and  gave  so  much  smoke  that  I  had  to 
abandon  it.  I  next  tried  No.  0,  and  then  No.  00,  which  was  the 
smallest  obtainable  at  the  time,  but  still  the  smoke  was  great  and 
the  flame  too  large.  With  the  burner  above  mentioned,  however, 
the  light  is  perfection,  being  perfectly  free  from  smoke,  of  compara- 
tively small  area  in  the  flame,  and  very  brilliant.  These  are  all 
points  which  render  it  of  great  use  for  enlargement  or  lantern 
work. 

Testing  the  Light. 

The  method  I  adopted  in  making  comparative  tests  of  the  light  for 
photographic  work  was  as  follows :  The  light  was  placed  upon  a 
table,  and,  at  a  measured  distance  of  four  feet,  a  board  was  placed  to 
receive  a  quarter-plate  printing  frame.  Instead  of  a  negative,  a 
graduated  quarter-plate  actinometer  screen  was  employed,  consisting 
of  a  series  of  square  apertures  with  increasing  number  of  thick- 
nesses of  thin  coloured  gelatine  films  upon  them,  numbered  frcm 
1  to  25.  No.  1  was  clear  glass,  and  No.  25  appeared  nearly 
opaque,  with  all  grades  between.  Selecting  a  good  brand  of  com- 
mercial plates,  one  was  placed  in  the  frame  behind  the  screen,  and 
exposed  to  the  acetylene  light  for  three  seconds,  when  the  plate  was 
changed,  and  another  exposed  to  the  three-wick  oil  lamp  commonly 
used  in  lantern  work,  and  yet  another  to  the  limelight  blow-through 
jet,  giving  the  same  distance  and  exposure  in  each  case.  All  three 
plates  were  then  developed  together  in  one  dish.  The  experiment 
was  repeated  several  times  with  varying  exposures,  but  the  compara- 
tive results  were  about  the  same.  In  the  case  described,  the 
triplexicon  oil  lamp  ranked  far  away  the  lowest,  only  just  rendering 
No.  5 ;  the  acetylene  came  next  with  No.  16,  and  the  limelight  gave 
No.  21.  As  the  light  of  the  limelight  appeared  to  the  eye  far  the 
most  brilliant,  this  result  of  the  acetylene  was  a  surprise,  and  showed 
that  the  light  is  exceedingly  rich  in  actinic  rays.  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  the  incandescent  gas  burner,  but  I 
should  judge  it  will  be  at  least  double  the  power. 

Employed  as  an  illuminant  in  the  lantern,  the  result  was  at  first 
disappointing,  until  I  obtained  the  small  burner,  when  a  good  five- 
feet  disc  was  given,  and  one  which  would  be  admirably  adapted  for 
parlours  or  small  rooms.  By  the  use  of  two  burners  suitably  placed, 
copying  can  be  readily  done  without  the  aid  of  daylight,  and,  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  burners  to  seven  or  eight,  portraits  could  be 
taken  at  any  time  quite  as  quicklyias  by  ordinary  studio  light.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  probably  a  useful  future  before  acety- 
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J«ne  in  the  photographer's  every-day  ■work.  Into  its  more  extended 
commercial  use  I  do  not  propose  to  enter,  that  being  outside  the 
province  of  a  photographic  article;  but,  viewed  from  a  chemical 
standpoint,  acetylene  has  many  points  of  interest. 

The  Chemistry  of  Acetylene. 

Its  constitutional  formation  is  simple  enough.  Common  chalk,  and 
shale  coal,  or  any  other  convenient  form  of  carbon,  are  heated  to- 
gether. The  carbonic  acid  first  escapes,  leaving  calcium  oxide,  CaO. 
The  oxygen  unites  with  an  atom  of  carbon  and  in  turn  passes  off  as 
carbon  monoxide  CO,  thus  reducing  the  chalk  to  metallic  calcium, 
■which,  however,  immediately  combines  with  two  atoms  of  carbon  to 
form  calcium  carbide,  CaC^.  The  acetylene  reactions  have  been  well 
investigated  by  chemists,  and  many  of  them  are  of  special  interest  to 
photographers.  By  passing  through  cuprous  chloride  and  ammonia 
solution,  copper  acetylide  is  formed  as  a  red  precipitate,  which,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  allowed  to  dry,  as  it  is  an  explosive.  The  washed 
precipitate,  treated  with  granulated  zinc  and  dilute  ammonia,  is  de- 
composed into  ethylene  by  taking  up  two  more  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
Cjll,  +  H2  =  C.2H4,  This  ethylene  bums  with  a  brilliant  light,  but  of 
less  than  half  the  pjwer  of  acetylene.  Passed  through  a  warm 
solution  of  chromic  acid,  ethylene  is  converted  into  aldehyde,  or 
aldehyde  may  be  obtained  directly  from  acetylene,  by  passing  through 
«,  hot  solution  of  mercuric  bromide.  This  action  is  curious  and  not 
thoroughly  understood ;  but,  the  acetylene  so  treated  unites  with  a 
molecule  of  water  C2H,  +  HoO  =  Cn.  :'CHOH.  Thisaldehyde  forms 
«,  good  starting  point  for  producing  the' salts  of  hydrazine  (H^N  — N 
H5),  or  it  is  easily  reduced  to  alcohol  by  nascent  hydrogen. 
Acetylene  mixed  with  an  excess  of  hydrogen  in  the  presence  of 
platinum,  black  takes  up  four  atoms  of  H  and  ethine  is  the  result, 
<3,H„  +  2H.,  =  C._,Hc.  The  oxide  of  ethine  is  sulphuric  ether.  A 
mixture  of  acetylene  and  phosgene,  passed  through  a  tube  at  a 
dull  red  heat,  is  polymerised  to  C,;  Hj  or  benzine.  If  acetylene  is 
mixed  with  nitrogen  and  a  series  of  electric  sparks  be  passed  through 
it,  hydrocyanic  acid  is  formed,  C.,H2+N2=2HCN.  Thus  the  cyanides 
may  be  synthetically  constructed.  By  oxidation  with  potassium 
permanganate  or  chromic  acid,  acetic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  and  formic 
acid  are  formed.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  possible  uses  "f 
.acetylene  are  almost  endless.  A  specially  interesting  reaction,  how- 
■ever,  is  the  formation  of  one  of  theNHj  groups  by  a  simple  operation. 
If  calcium  carbide  is  placed  in  absolute  alcohol,  no  action  takes 
place  ;  but  if  water  is  present,  the  alcohol  is  dehydrated  with  the 
liberation  of  acetylene,  which  dissolves  in  the  alcohol,  but  may  be 
driven  off  by  heat.  If  to  the  alcohol  and  calcium  carbide  a  solutiou 
■of  ammonium  chloride  is  added  drop  by  drop,  the  acetylene  is  given 
•off  and  the  ammonium  chloride  at  the  same  time  is  decomposed  by 
the  calcium  hydrate,  to  form  ammonia,  NH3.  The  two  unite,  but  the 
ammonia  is  split  up  into  H  and  'SH.,.  The  result  is  a  gas,  ethylene 
diamide,  C2H2  +  2NH3  =  C2  Hj  {yiRSi-  This  gas  unites  readily  with 
various  acids  to  form  well-defined  crystals,  and  would  be  a  good 
addition  to  the  list  of  ourNH^  developers. 

I  have  hitherto  said  nothing  as  to  the  price  of  calcium  carbide  or 
the  cost  of  the  light.  It  is  yet  too  soon  to  predict  what  it  will  be. 
The  demand  will,  no  doubt,  speedily  produce  an  increased  supply,  and 
consequently  cheapen  the  price.  At  present,  calcium  carbide  may  be 
obtained  retail  at  about  Is.  per  pound.  Statements  have  appeared 
in  the  papers  that  it  could  be  purchased  now  at  2f<il.  per  pound. 
Such  statements,  however,  are  misleading.  Upon  inquiry  at  the 
makers',  it  will  be  found  that,  to  get  it  at  that  price,  not  less  than  a 
ton  will  be  supplied.  To  this  must  be  added  the  cost  of  metallic 
cases  and  packing,  with  carriage  from  either  Germany  or  America, 
and  railway  transit  here.  The  railway  companies,  I  understand,  also 
refuse  to  carry  it  except  as  an  explosive  under  special  conditions  and 
charges,  so  that  the  price  at  which  it  is  at  present  supplied  by  our 
dealers  is  not  by  any  means  exorbitant.  Whenever  our  own  manu- 
facturers see  their  way  to  make  it  at  home,  the  cost  will  be  con- 
siderably reduced.  Even  at  its  present  price,  however,  it  is  a  cheap 
light  for  photographic  purposes.  One  pound  of  calcium  carbide 
makes  about  five  cubic  feet  of  acetylene,  and  this,  with  a  No.  0000 
burner,  will  last  from  eight  to  ten  hours  consecutively. 

Edwin  Banks. 


EXPERIMENTAL  WORK  WITH   A  LANTERN. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  bow  seldom  the  lantern  is  lued  for 
experimental  work  at  Focirty  meetings,  and  evenings  devoted  to  this 
work  might  well  fom  a  welcome  change  to  the  ever-recurring; 
lantern-slido  exhibition.  The  necessary  apparatus  is  by  no  mevu 
costly,  and  can  even  be  made  at  very  little  cost. 

For  many  purposes  a  special  optical  front  is  required,  but  this  can 
be  constructed,  using  the  ordinary  lens  mount,  and  with  very  little 
extra  outlay.  The  front  combination  of  the  lens  should  be  removed 
altogether,  as  also  the  concave  lens  of  the  back  combination.  A 
piece  of  stout  millboard,  just  large  enough  to  fit  into  the  lens  tube, 
should  be  obtained,  or  it  may  be  fitted  like  an  ordinary  cap,  on  to  the 
front  tf  the  tube.  In  the  ceiitre  of  this  card  should  be  cut  an 
aperture  large  enough  to  take  a  piece  of  postal  tube  of  about  one 
inch  diameter,  which  should  be  well  glued  into  the  hole. 

Into  the  tube,  which  should  be  about  two  inches  long,  is  inserted 
a  plano-concave  lens  to  parallelise  the  light.  The  best  way  is  to 
provide  three  or  four  concave  lenses  of  varying  foci,  so  that  beams  of 
different  diameter  may  be  obtained. 

Another  piece  of  apparatus,  which  is  always  useful,  is  a  slit,  and 
this  can  also  be  made  very  reasonably.  A  sheet  of  glass  coated  with 
black  varnish,  and  a  narrow  streak  of  the  varnish  can  be  scratched 
off  with  a  small  piece  of  wood  cut  square  across.  Such  a  slit  cannot, 
of  course,  be  adjusted  as  regards  width,  but  its  length  can  be  altered 
by  using  a  piece  of  black  card.  A  brass  slit  may  easily  be  made,  and 
it  is  almost  as  easy  to  make  it  adjustable  as  of  fixed  size.  A  slit  one 
inch  long  is  quite  long  enough ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  obtain 
two  pieces  of  brass  plate  about  two  inches  long  and  one  inch  wide. 
They  should  be  bound  firmly  together  with  the  ends  even,  and  sup- 
ported on  a  block  of  wood,  and  with  a  rather  fine  file  sloped  off  at 
one  end  at  an  angle  of  about  45°.  When  this  has  been  done,  the 
pieces  should  be  separated  and  turned  back  to  back,  so  that  the  two 
edges  slope  away  from  the  centre,  and  should  be  firmly  bound 
together  in  this  position,  and  fastened  either  in  a  vice  or  to  a  block 
of  wood,  so  that  they  cannot  shift  and  will  keep  level.  Now,  with 
a  piece  of  snakestone,  which  can  be  obtained  from  almost  any  dealer 
in  process  materials,  polish  down  the  sharp  edges  slightly,  not  much, 
but  just  sufficient  to  take  off  the  knifelike  edge.  .  Great  care  is  re- 
quired at  this  stage  to  keep  the  edges  parallel,  and  not  to  polish  more 
off  one  end  than  the  other,  or  else  the  slit  will  not  close.  Com- 
mercial slits  are  usually  made  entirely  of  brass,  but  this  is  not 
actually  necessary ;  all  that  we  want  is  a  block  of  wood  about  4x3 
and  f  of  an  inch  thick,  with  a  hole  one  inch  square  cut  out  of  the 
centre. 

One  of  the  pieces  of  brass  should  now  either  be  fastened  by 
shellac,  or  else  screwed  down  to  the  wood,  so  that  its  polished  edge 
just  projects  half  way  over  the  opening  in  the  wood.  The  other 
slit  must  be  adjustable,  and  this  may  be  effected  either  by  means  of 
a  screw,  which  is,  of  course,  preferable,  or  else  by  merely  sliding 
between  guides  ;  this  is  by  far  the  simpler  plan.  Lay  the  brass  on 
to  the  wood  so  that  its  polished  edge  just  touches  that  of  the  other 
plate,  then,  either  by  brads  or  stout  ordinary  pins  cut  in  pieces,  make 
a  guide  way  ;  the  pins  being  round  are  preferable  to  brads.  A  pin 
should  be  driven  in  at  every  half  inch,  both  top  and  bottom,  close  up 
to  the  brass,  leaving  just  sufficient  room  for  it  to  move  freely.  Two 
pieces  of  stout  copper  wire,  with  the  ends  bent  over,  may  be  driven 
into  the  wood  to  prevent  the  slip  from  falling  off.  This  little  piece 
of  homemade  apparatus  works  very  efficiently,  and  for  any  one  with 
a  taste  for  such  things  is  not  much  trouble  to  make. 

For  showing  a  spectrum  it  is  usual  to  employ  a  bisulphide  bottle 
prism,  and,  as  these  are  some  trouble  to  make  properly,  it  is  advisable 
to  purchase  one.  The  disadvantage  of  such  a  prism  is,  however,  that 
the  lantern  must  be  slewed  round  at  an  angle  to  the  screen  on  which 
the  spectrum  is  to  be  projected,  or  else  the  screen  placed  at  one  side 
of  the  room.  A  direct-vision  lantern  prism,  constructed  of  glass,  is 
a  .somewhat  costly  affair ;  but  this  difficulty  may  easily  be  got  over 
by  a  very  simple  and  ingenious  dodge,  suggested  some  time  ago  by 
Mr.  A.  Haddon,  and  this  actually  is  to  construct  a  water  ^rism,  in 
which  is  placed  the  bisulphide  bottle,  the  result  being  that  the  re- 
fraction, but  not  the  dispersion,  of  the  light  is  destroyed.  The  water 
prism  consists  of  an  open  box,  the  base  of  which  is  about  three  times 
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the  length  of  the  base  of  the  bisulphide  prism.  Its  sides  are  planed 
off  at  an  angle  of  60°,  and  colourless  plate  cemented  on  to  them. 
The  width  of  the  box  need  be  no  more  than  just  sufficient  to  take 
the  bisulphide  prism,  the  depth  being,  of  course,  determined  in  the 
same  way. 

The  wood  of  the  bo.f  may  be  mahogany,  teak,  pitch  pine,  or  any 
other  wood,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  it  thoroughly  water- 
tight inside,  and  this  can  be  done  by  using  a  compound  of — 

Asphalt    4  ounces. 

Mineral  naphtha     10      „ 

Indiarubber 30  grains. 

This,  applied  once  or  twice,  will  make  almost 'all  wood  watertight, 
and  the  only  precaution  necessary  is  to  avoid  the  near  proximity  of 
a  light  whilst  applying  it.  To  cement  the  glass  on  to  the  ends 
there  is  nothing  better  than  stick  lac.  This  is  difficult  to  obtain  of 
good  quality,  but  round  Hatton-garden  many  little  oil-shops,  dirty 
in  appearance,  will  be  found  where  good  lac  can  be  obtained. 

The  prism  having  been  constructed,  it  is  only  necessary  to  place 
the  bisulphide  bottle  in  the  box,  with  the  apex  in  the  middle  of  the 
base  of  box,  and  then  fill  it  up  with  water  to  complete  it.  The 
dispersion  with  such  a  prism  is  not  very  great,  the  length  of  the 
spectrum  at  about  twenty-five  feet  being  only  about  three  feet,  but 
this  is  quite  long  enough  for  all  experimental  purposes,  and,  in  fact, 
too  long  in  some  cases.  If  greater  dispersion  is  required,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  use  two  bisulphide  bottles,  and  to  double  the  length  of 
the  water  prism,  but  this  is  attended  with  so  much  loss  of  light  that 
experiments  are  robbed  of  much  of  their  value. 

To  obtain  a  spectrum  on  a  screen  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  the 
homemade  optical  front  on  the  lantern,  the  slit  in  the  ordinary 
slide ;  stage  and  focus  the  slit  sharply  on  the  screen,  and  then  place 
the  prism  in  the  path  of  the  rays.  With  an  ordinary  bisulphide  it  is 
necessary  to  find  the  angle  of  minimum  deviation,  and  this  can  be 
done  by  merely  turning  the  prism  on  its  stand,  and,  as  it  is  turned, 
the  spectrum  will  be  seen  to  shift,  as  it  were,  from  side  to  side  of  an 
image  of  the  slit,  and  the  position  when  it  does  not  shift  is  the 
correct  one.  Actually  the  brightest  spectrum  is  formed  when  the 
prism  is  in  such  a  position  that  it  gives  the  spectrum  comparatively 
short  and  at  the  least  distance  from  the  straight  line  drawn  from 
the  lens  to'screen.  With  the  compound  water  prism  the  base  of  the 
prism  requires  practically  to  be  in  a  straight  line  with  the  axis  of 
the  lens. 

There  is  only  one  point  with  regard  to  the  use  of  bisulphide.  Its 
smell  is  not  very  pleasant,  but  the  purer  the  sample  the  less 
objectionable  it  is,  and,  if  the  stopper  of  the  prism  bottle  is  just 
luted  down  with  a  little  bichromated  gelatine,  and  exposed  to  the 
light,  the  evaporation  of  the  bisulphide  may  be  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  prevented. 

It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  an  incandescent  solid  like  a  lime 
^ves  a  continuous  spectrum,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  show 
the  Frauenhofer  lines  existent  in  the  colour  spectrum.  It  is  better 
to  use  an  ordinary  lantern  slide  of  the  solar  spectrum  coloured  by 
hand,  and  explain  the  formation,  although  there  is  no  very  great 
difficulty  in  showing  the  formation  of  the  lines  with  a  lantern,  par- 
ticularly if  one  is  not  particular  as  to  absolute  accuracy. 

There  are  so  many  experiments,  however,  which  can  be  performed 
with  the  lantern  to  demonstrate  the  formation  of  colour  that  must 
defer  notice  of  these  till  a  future  note.  Phabos. 
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I  HAVE  much  pleasure  in  communicating  the  result  of  a  few  experi- 
ments I  have  made  in  order  to  adapt  the  use  of  the  Welsbach  lamp 
for  optical  lamp  enlargement  work  in  place  of  the  oil  pattern,  and  I 
hope  to  demonstrate  to  the  meeting  some  decided  advantages  possessed 
by  this  lamp. 

Before  I  begin,  will  you  permit  me  to  remark,  that  I  do  not  wish 

to  claim  for  this  light  when  burning  ordinary  house  gas,  or  even 

when  aided  by  other  means  explained  in  this  paper,  that  for  intensity 

t  can  approach  the  limelight,  but  it  is  rather  in  the  direction  of 

1 


showing  slides  to  a  small  audience,  and  making  photo  enlargements^ 
that  I  have  hitherto  worked  P 

To  my  mind  there  are  three  pretty  sharply  defined  classes  of  photo- 
graphers in  these  days.  Firstly,  the  "button-presser;"  secondly, 
the  "half-plate  carrier;"  and,  thirdly,  the  "studio  man."  Claiming 
myself  to  be  one  of  the  second  class,  I  have  to  confess  that  this 
communication,  while  intended  to  interest  all,  will,  I  hope,  commend 
itself  to  this  great  and  gi-owiug  class,  amateur  as  well  as  semi- 
professional.  Let  me  define  it  more  sharply.  It  contains  those  who,. 
having  produced  a  good  negative  and  a  good  print,  have  sufiicienfc 
knowledge  of  their  photograph  to  cause  them  either  to  attempt  a 
lantern  transparency  or  make  a  bromide  enlargement  of  the  picture  f 
but,  unfortunately,  it  also  contains  those  who  can  produce  the  perfect 
negative  with  its  charminfr  print,  who  have  to  stop  short  for  want  of 
an  easily  worked  and  comfortal)le  projection  light. 

You  ask  me  what  I  mean  by  an  easy  and  comfortable  light  ?  At 
this  stage  you  will  pardon  me  replying  in  the  negative  form — (1)  A 
light  requiring  no  preliminary  trouble  before  lighting ;  (2)  no  trouble 
or  adjusting  after  lighting :  (3)  no  smoke  or  smell :  (4)  a  minimura 
of  heat ;  and  (•'))  a  sufficient  intensity  with  great  actinism  and  pleasing 
colour. 

Now,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  in  these  specifications  yon  will, 
doubtless,  think  I  strike  for  a  very  high  standard,  but,  when  we 
remember  some  of  the  great  objections  which  pertain  to  the  oil  lamp, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  limelight  on  the  other,  I  venture  to  say 
that  the  elaborate  drying,  trimming  of  wicks,  and  cleaning  with  oily 
rags,  which  precede  the  use  of  an  optical  oil  lantern,  not  to  mention 
the  smoke,  smell,  and  great  heat,  are  sufficient  to  make  one  hesitate 
before  starting  an  enlargement  in  the  dark  room,  or  venturing  into  a 
drawing-room  full  of  ladies.  In  both  cases  the  final  "blow-out"  ia 
a  relief  to  all  concerned. 

Turning  now  to  the  use  of  the  limelight,  with  its  great  brilliancy 
and  immense  power,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  the  vast  majority 
of  those  I  now  particularly  address  it  would  prove  a  needless  waste 
of  energj-.  In  the  first  place,  for  dark-room  work  its  heat  is  intense,, 
it  requires  almost  constant  attention  while  at  work,  and  the  flame  is, 
after  all,  not  so  steady  as  one  would  wish.  Taken  into  the  drawing- 
room,  the  hissing  is  objectionable  to  the  audience,  while  the  small 
innocent  explosions  which  sometimes  occur  within  the  lamp  are  very 
unpleasant  if  it  is  doubted  that  the  lamp  is  in  careful  hands. 

Possessed  as  I  have  been  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years  of  one  of 
these  "  paraffin  oil  optical  furnaces,"  which  I  generally  used  in  a, 
very  harmless  way  for  micro  projections,  and  throwing  a  six  or 
seven-feet  disc  comic  slide  on  the  screen  now  and  again,  to  amuse 
my  children,  I  kept  an  open  mind,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  used  to  put  it, 
for  any  reasonable  improvement  short  of  increase  in  "  furnace " 
power.  Over  a  year  ago  I  began  to  turn  rp^  attention  to  the 
Welsbach  incandescent  gaslight,  which  was  making  electric-light 
promoters  feel  rather  uncomfortable  in  many  quarters,  and  about 
the  same  time  a  writer  in  one  of  our  journals  "wondered  whether 
this  light  would  give  a  better  colour  than  that  of  oil  in  the  magic 
lantern."  Having  procured  from  the  Incandescent  Gaslight  Company 
one  of  their  burners,  I  had  it  fitted  to  a  stand  to  go  into  my  lantern, 
and  made  so  that  the  centre  of  the  illuminant  would  coincide  with 
the  axis  of  my  condensers. 

As  some  of  those  present  may  not  have  studied  the  construction 
of  the  Incandescent  Company's  lamp,  I  would  like  to  describe  it 
generally.  It  consists  of  a  Bunsen  burner,  with  its  tube  widened 
out  at  the  top,  into  which  is  fitted  a  wire  grating  with  a  circular 
stop  in  the  centre,  which  does  the  double  duty  of  dispersing  the 
flame  equally  round  the  burner  and  serving  as  a  stand  for  supporting 
the  porcelain  stick,  to  the  top  of  which  the  mantle  is  suspended. 
As  the  mantle  forms  the  subject  of  patent,  and,  not  being  a  chemist, 
I  can  tell  you  little  about  its  components,  but  I  believe  it  to  be 
constructed  of  material  resembling  the  cotton  from  which  ordinary 
wicks  are  made,  and  which  is  dipped  into  a  liquid  consisting  mainly 
of  thorium  after  being  woven.  From  what  I  saw  at  a  kiosk  at  the 
Amsterdam  Exhibition  this  summer,  where  a  large  working  exhibit 
in  mantle-making  was  going  on,  I  can  quite  understand  that  the 
manufacture  of  these  articles  must  be  a  very  remunerative  business, 
and  possibly  well  deserving  of  the  most  jealous  protection  agaiii«* 
competition.  Although  personally  I  have  not  the  slightest  inters  - 
in  the  Incandescent  Gas  Company's  concern,  I  think  it  may  inter.  - 
the  meeting  to  quote  from  the  printed  report  by  the  manager  of  tl 
Leith  Gas  Works,  which  states  that,  for  the  cost  of  1000  feet  of  g.i-, 
viz.  3«.  Gd.,  the  incandescent  electric  gives  loiO  candle  power ; 
common  gas,  in  a  five  feet  per  hour  jet,  5000  candle  power ;  and  gas 
in  the  incandescent  Welsbach  burner,  18,440. 

Returning  to  the  sifljject-matter  of  my  paper,  viz.,  the  adaptation 
of  the  Welsbach  light  for  ordinary  lantern  work,  I  find  in  it  all  the 
superior  convenience  which  gas  always  possesses  over  oil  lighting — 
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minimum  of  trouble,  absencf  of  smell,  and  almost  complete  safety. 
A  few  yards  of  rubber  tube  attachable  to  any  convenient  jet  is  the 
only  requisite.  The  tap  gives  the  power  of  instant  regulation,  and 
the  lamp  in  the  lantern  may  be  left  burning  by  purpose  or  accident 
any  length  of  time  without  attention  or  danger  greater  than  that  of 
neglecting  to  turn  out  the  "  lobby  gas  before  retiring."  In  connexion, 
I  may  here  confide  that,  although  I  seldom,  "  hardly  ever,"  forget  to 
turn  out  a  jet  before  locking  up,  I  did  so  on  one  occasion  with  this 
lamp.  I  was  admiring  a  new  slide  which  I  had  that  day  purchased, 
when  I  was  called  from  my  dark  room,  and  forgot  to  return.  Ne.\t 
evening,  on  entering  the  room,  my  classic  statuary  figure  burst  forth 
in  full  view,  to  my  astonishment,  and,  knowing  the  joke  only  cost  me 
about  a  penny,  I  think  I  can  afford  to  tell  you  it  in  confidence,  at  my 
own  expense. 

Considering  this  light  from  an  optical  point  of  view,  I  find  its 
colour,  compared  with  an  oil  lamp,  a  great  improvement,  resembling 
as  it  does  that  of  the  lime  and  electric  arc  lights,  a  purity  and  crisp- 
ness  is  at  once  discernible,  and,  what  is  much  more  valuable  to  us,  its 
actinic  power  is  very  much  greater  than  that  of  oil ;  and,  as  we  well 
know  shortening  of  exposure  in  enlarging  means  prevention  of  fog,  this 
attribute  alone  should  be  sufficient  to  commend  it  to  yourconsideration. 

You  will  observe,  the  lantern  is  provided  with  a  circular  hooded 
chimney  to  take  the  ordinary  funnel  of  the  lamp,  and,  although  I 
have  found  no  serious  tendency  to  breakage,  I  have  adopted  the 
mica  chimney  in  preference  to  glass.  This  chimney  costs  only  Is.  4(?., 
and  with  care  will  last  many  years.  The  confinement  of  this  lamp 
in  a  lantern  has  absolutely  no  deteriorating  effect  upon  its  burning, 
even  when  a  focussing  cloth  is  thrown  over  to  prevent  stray  rays 
reaching  the  bromide  paper  when  enlarging :  and,  in  connexion  with 
this,  I  may  say  that,  so  far  from  this  light  approaching  what  I  have 
called  a  furnace,  I  find  it  possible  to  use  the  focussing  cloth  in  this 
way  during  a  pretty  long  exposure  without  singeing  the  cloth,  and 
there  is  certainly  no  need  of  the  alum  tank. 

I  am  now  about  to  throw  a  picture  of  seven-feet  disc  upon  the 
screen,  and  you  will  note  the  purity  of  colour  and  steadiness  of  light. 
Note  also  a  property  which  may  be  useful  in  the  dark  room,  viz., 
that  the  light  may  be  turned  completely  out  for  two  or  three  seconds 
and  burn  up  again  when  turned  on. 

In  order  to  shorten  exposures,  and  at  the  same  time  be  enabled  to 
give  a  lantern  demonstration  to  a  moderately  sized  audience,  such  as 
this,  I  commenced  to  experiment',by  feeding  oxygen  into  the  lamp,  in 
the  hope  that  an  improvement  would  result.  But  I  soon  found  that 
by  mixing  the  gases  in  a  Bunsen  where  air  is  present  forms  an  explo- 
sive mixture,  and  is  an  experiment  not  likely  to  be  repeated  by  any 
one  who  tries.  I  then  determined  to  burn  the  oxygen  outside  of  the 
lamp  proper,  and  designed  a  burner  for  the  purpose,  which  has  been 
found  to  work  well  and  safely.  If  you  will  kindly  refer  to  the 
drawings,  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  its  simple  construction.  The 
drawing  is  a  semi-sectional  elevation  of  the  lamp,  and  the  red  lines 
show  the  general  construction  of  the  oxygen  attachment.  The  oxygen 
comes  from  the  cylinder,  per  regulator,  in  the  usual  way.  After 
passing  the  check  stop  cock,  it  passes  through  perforations  in  the  end 
of  thi'  tube,  which  spread  the  gas  within  the  burner,  and  finally  the 
gas  emerges  through  very  fine  perforations  on  the  top  of  the  burner 
at  a  low  pressure,  and  acts  by  stimulation  of  the  incandescence  on 
the  part  of  the  mantle  next  the  condensers.  The  burner  and  a  portion 
of  the  supply  pipe  is  fitted  to  the  top  of  tlie  lamp  by  an  annular  ring, 
.and^ayhe  removed  by  unscrewing  the  union  joint  should  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  fitting  require  to  continue  fixed.  The  whole  apparatus, 
however,  may  be  removed  by  unscrewing  the  pinching  screw  which 
secures  it  to  the  foot  of  the  lamp,  so  that,  by  means  of  these  arrange- 
ments, the  oxygen  part  can  be  added  or  dispensed  with  as  occasion 
requires.  When  in  position,  the  top  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
burners  should  be  about  the  same  level,  with  a  space  of  from  one- 
sixteenth  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch  between  them,  into  which  the  foot 
of  the  mantle  slips. 

During  my  first  experiments  with  oxygen  in  this  way.  I  was 
troubled  by  finding  that  the  most  brilliant  part  of  the  mantle  some- 
times faced  the  back  or  a  side  of  the  lantern,  away  from  the  condenser, 
with  the  consequent  darkened  field  upon  the  screen.  To  meet  this 
erratic  habit,  I  thought  of  fitting  a  turntable  on  the  "VVelsbach 
fittmg.  After  repeated  experiments,  however,  I  found  the  best  way 
to  cure  this  is  to  block  out  the  rear  portion  of  the  mantle  by  means 
of  a  hood  of  platinum  foil  ])laced  inside  the  mantle,  and  held  in 
position  by  th"  ring  which  supports  the  oxygen-burner.  This  is  a 
"  perfect  cure,"  as  it  not  only  concentrates  the  light  to  the  front,  but 
enhances  its  illuminating  value,  and  also  helps  to  steady  the  mantle 
without  doing  it  injury.  I  may  here  sav  that  this  is  a  most  essential 
part  of  the  apparatus,  and  one  which  I  claim  as  quite  novel.  When 
we  come  to  consider  the  photometric  values  later  on,  you  will  be 
better  able  to  appreciate  what  I  have  just  described. 


It  is  needless  to  deny  that  the  fragile  nature  of  these  mantlet  is 
very  much  discounted  by  the  public  generally,  and  especially  thoM 
who  have  not  tried  or  given  them  fair  play.  For  instance,  th* 
mantle  sold  by  the  Company  is,  as  a  rule,  too  long,  or,  at  the  ladiea 
say,  too  "deep  in  the  skirt ;"  but,  in  order  to  adapt  it  for  this  lamp, 
I  usually  clip  fully  half  an  inch  off  the  bottom,  which  has  the  effec: 
of  preventing  splitting  and  fraying,  so  common  in  ordinary  lamps. 

One  of  the  chief  fears  I  had  for  the  success  of  the  oxygen  fitting 
was  the  interference  with  the  air  passage  between  funnel  and  mantle, 
but  I  find  no  deterioration  whatever.  In  fact,  in  course  of  my  ex- 
periments, I  have  disturbed  and  upset  all  the  air  carrents  at  one  time 
or  another,  and  have  not  been  able  to  detect  any  reduction  of  inten- 
sity, or  even  unsteadiness  of  light.  An  oil  lamp,  if  treated  as  I 
sometimes  treat  the  one  before  you,  would  nearly  suffocate  the 
operator  with  smoke,  or  go  out  altogether. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  mantle,  allow  me  to  state  tfcat 
up  to  the  present  I  have  found  that  no  injury  whatever  is  done  to 
the  mantle  by  burning  oxygen  as  I  describe,  neither  can  I  detect 
any  lessening  of  its  durability.  Under  ordinary  care  in  moving  the 
lamp  about,  even  from  one  room  to  another,  there  is  no  reason  why 
a  mantle  should  not  last  an  operator  a  whole  season :  indeed,  I  have 
had  one  in  frequent  use  during  three  months  which  is  as  good  as 
when  first  Ut. 

With  your  permission,  I  will  now  show  you  the  effect  of  the 
oxygen  on  a  picture  through  a  lantern  plate  of  ordinary  density.  In 
order  intelligently  to  express  in  figures  the  actual  value  of  this  light, 
I  asked  Mr.  tvison  Macadam  to  make  some  careful  photometric  tests, 
which  he  was  good  enough  to  carry  out  at  the  expense  of  consider- 
able time  and  trouble,  extending  over  several  evenings,  at  my  own 
house,  and  also  in  his  laboratory ;  and,  on  considering  these  figures,, 
you  will  be  good  enough  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  comparative 
tests,  inasmuch  as,  where  gases  were  used,  the  hydrogen  consumpt 
was  in  all  cases  kept  the  same,  namely,  to  the  low  quantity  of  three 
cubic  feet  per  hour. 

1.  Four-wick  paraffin-oil  lamp. — Open  light,  37  candles ;  in  lantern, 
2.3  candles. 

2.  Incandescent  burner. — Without  author's  fittings,  40'2o  candles. 

3.  Incandescent  burner  (with  author's  fittings). — (a)  Without 
oxygen — Open,  4"'10  candles:  in  lantern,  2S-12  candles.  (6)  With 
oxygen — Open,  7roO  candles;  in  lantern,  40"o()  candles. 

4.  Limelight  burner. — Open,  fOfJO  candles;  in  lantern,  50'31 
candles. 

Calculating  the  effective  discs  available  comparatively  from  thea« 
figures,  we  have — 

40'50  c.p.  +  oxy, 
£8'12  c.p, -oxy, 

123S  of  increase. 
Then,  for  a  distance  of  12  feet  and  a  7-feet  disc — 

2812^^- 
4().i0   ^.-2 
and  28-12,1  "  =  .58-32 
.)-2  =  207 

X  =  14-4  =  14'  «■'  =  distance  from  lamp,  at  which  the  oxygen 
light  would  act  with  equal  power  to  that  of  the  plain  incandescent, 
gas  at  12  feet ;  then 

12^14-4 

7        .r 
and  12  .r  =  100-8 

.!■=  84  =  8'  .5",  the  size  of  disc  which  would  be  obtained 
with  illumination  equal  to  the  plain  incandescent  light  upon  a  7-feet 
disc. 

You  will  please  observe  that  the  standard  disc  of  seven  feet  was 
adopted,  owing  to  the  small  room  in  which  the  experiments  were 
made,  and  by  no  means  fixes  this  as  the  limit  performance  of  the 
lamp  minus  oxygen. 

If  the  screen,  sizes,  and  distances  obtainable  from  the  other  two 
illuminants  are  calculated,  we  may  collect  the  following,  viz : — 

Distance.  Disc. 

1.  Four-wick  oil     10'  9'' 6' 4" 

2,  Incandescent  ordinary 13"  0"  7'  C 

3.  Incandescent  author's 14'  5" 8'  6" 

4,  Limelight  Iff  0 "  O*  4" 

The  diagram    shows  very  clearly  these  comparative    proportions 
drawn  to  scale,  which  you  will  readily  understand. 

Referring  again  to  the  figures  of  the  analysis,  and  comparing  the 
open   incandescent   without  author's   fittings  a."   against   the   same 
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turner  with  author's  fittings,  but  minus  oxygen,  where  we  get  40'26 
as  against  47'10,  you  will  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  platinum  foil  as  a  concentrator  of  light. 

We  come  now  to  consider  what  I  look  upon  as  the  most  Taluable 
property  of  this  new  light,  tIz.,  its  photographic  power,  or,  as  we 
Item  it,  actinism.  With  the  -view  of  determining  a  comparison  with 
that  of  a  four-wick  W  oil  lamp,  I  proceeded  to  photograph  one  of 
•my  best  and  most  plucky  8  x  10  negatives  by  transmitted  light  from 
my  lantern  upon  a  quarter-plate  through  a  5-inch  Cooke  lens  working 
at  /-6,  but  stopped  down  to  /-8.  A  well-known  member  of  this 
^Society  assisted  me,  and  developed  the  negatives.   Our  tests  were: — 

1.  Oxygen 6  seconds   imder-expoted, 

2.  Do 12       „         normal. 

3.  Four-wick 14       „         greatly  under-exposed. 

4.  Do 60       „         almost  normal. 

Decided  that  other  12  seconds,  viz.,  72  seconds,  would  give  normal. 
Comparing  the  two  normals,  we  have  the  proportions  12  is  to  72,  or 
las  1  is  to  6. 

Assuming  now  the  fact,  which  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  that 
"the  oxygen  does  not  improve  the  incandescent  ordinary  light  with 
regard  to  colour,  I  conclude,  referring  again  to  Mr.  Macadam's  com- 
parative tests,  that  what  is  got  in  the  way  of  an  exposure  for,  say, 
40'5  seconds  by  the  ordinary  would  be  reduced  to  28"12  seconds  by 
the  oxygen,  which  means  roughly  that  in  working  this  lamp  without 
oxygen  it  becomes  necessary  to  increase  the  exposure  by  one  and  a 
half  times.  This  is,  of  course,  assuming  that  the  exposure  is  in  the 
■direct  inverse  ratio  to  the  candle  powers  of  the  two  systems. 

Our  friend,  Mr.  Balmain,  has  very  kindly  agreed  to  assist  me  in 
making  a  couple  of  bromide  enlargements  to  demonstrate  to  the 
meeting  the  relative  "  speeds  "  of  the  four-wick  oil  and  the  incandes- 
cent oxygen  Welsbach  lamps,  and  during  the  few  words  that  remain 
in  my  closing  remarks,  I  would  ask  him  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  exposures. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  I  would  most 
respectfully  commend  this  light  to  the  practical  consideration  of 
this  Society.  During  the  last  twelve  months,  I  have  found  it  a  most 
convenient  and  comfortable  mode  of  lighting  either  plate,  paper,  or 
screen,  and  I  feel  certain  that  when  this  light  comes  into  the  market, 
which  I  trust  will  be  in  a  few  weeks,  it  will  meet  the  requirements 
-of  first-class  amateurs  as  well  as  many  professional  photographers. 
There  need  he  absolutely  no  fear  of  danger,  as  the  fact  of  the  oxygen 
being  separated  from  the  hydrogen  in  the  act  of  biu:ning  by  means  of 
the  mantle  affects  the  gases  in  the  same  way  as  the  Davy  lamp 
already  referred  to.  When  we  consider  the  combustion  system  in 
its  order,  as  (1)  the  furnace,  viz.,  the  Bunsen  ;  (2)  the  fuel,  viz.,  the 
hydrogen;  (3)  the  mantle  heating,  viz.,  the  work;  and  (4)  the  atmo- 
sphere, viz.,  the  oxygen,  there  is  a  sequence  of  natural  elements 
naturally  treated  which  at  once  commends  itself  to  those  who  are 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  prevention  of  explosive  mixtures, 
especially  in  a  lamp  used  in  studios  or  dark  rooms. 

William  Penman,  C.E. 


THE  EISE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  OPTICAL  LAUTEKN. 

The  majority  of  writers  about  matters  connected  with  the  optical  lantern 
have  so  steeped  their  souls  in  the  creed  which  takes  for  its  continual 
boast  the  promotion  of  their  favourite  from  the  realm  of  toydom  to  the 
status  of  an  optical  instrument,  that  they  never  pause  to  inquire 
whether  or  no  the  elevation  is  still  going  on.  They  say  that  the  advent 
of  photography  has  been  the  means  of  making  the  lantern — which  before 
was  a  mere  plaything— into  one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  of 
instruction  and  entertainment  which  an  enlightened  nation  can  posseas. 
So  it  has,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  that ;  but  are  we  right  in 
assuming  that  there  is  to  be  no  reaction  ? — indeed,  that  the  reaction  has 
not  already  commenced  ?  The  pendulum  of  popularity  has  swung  a 
long  way ;  it  may  swing  back  again.  Photography  it  was  that  first  made 
the  stereoscope  possible,  and  then  photography  gave  it  its  marvellous 
popularity ;  but  where  is  the  stereoscope  now  ? 

Depend  upon  it,  photography  is  a  fickle  goddess.  When  she  was 
young,  she  gave  of  her  beet  to  the  lantern,  and  nursed  the  feeble  baby 
till  it  grew  to  be  strong.  But,  now  that  she  is  older  (and  some  say  wiser), 
and  has  far  choicer  gifts  in  store,  she  showers  them  elsewhere,  and  the 
poor  lantern's  slides,  by  contrast,  "  must  needs  seem  horrible."  Or, 
perchance,  our  magic  lantern  is  the  victim  of  that  "vaulting  ambition 
which  o'erleaps  itself  and  falls  on  the  other."  Certain  it  is  that  it  has 
lured  to  their  destruction  many  men  who  would  otherwise  never  have 
dreamed  of  lecturing,  and  who  have  fiared  up  brightly  for  a  moment 


upon  the  uncertain  footing  of  a  flowery  poster — they  will  generally  give 
their  services  provided  they  are  well  advertised — and  then  sink  for  ever 
into  well-deserved  oblivion,  whence  they  would  never  have  emerged  but 
for  the  blandishments  of  unscrupulous  lecture  agents  or  flattering  friends. 

No  one  would  grudge  them  their  short-lived  scintillation,  if  it  give 
them  pleasure,  were  it  not  that,  in  the  fall  which  is  the  certain  sequence, 
they  drag  down  with  them  to  a  certain  extent  the  whole  art  of  popular 
lecturing.  When  will  the  secretaries  of  literary  institutions  and  the 
like  awake  to  the  fact  that  the  ability  to  write  a  book  does  not  necessarily 
confer  upon  the  author  the  power  to  read  it  in  public  ?  When  will  they 
come  to  see  that,  because  a  man  has  been  most  successful  in  cutting  off 
other  people's  heads  (for  their  misdeeds),  he  may  yet  not  be  able  to 
lecture?  Even  Manger  had  his  limits,  and  there  is  a  vast  deal  of 
difference  between  public  execution  and  public  elocution.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  deftest  wielder  of  the  axe  or  the  noose  may  do  sad 
havoc  among  an  audience — with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass. 

It  is,  perhaps,  more  excusable  in  a  secretary  to  suppose  that  a  man 
possesses  the  "  gift  of  the  gab  "  who  has  succeeded  in  persuading  some- 
body else's  mamma  that  he  is  her  son  (to  say  nothing  of  sundry  others 
who  believed  the  story) ;  but  why,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  awful,  should 
an  artist  be  considered  capable  of  lecturing  on  no  other  recommendation 
than  that  of  his  pictures?  Until  the  secretaries  and  others  who  are 
responsible  for  the  choice  of  lantern  lecturers  begin  to  realise  that 
lecturing  is  as  much  an  art  as  any  other  form  of  public  entertainment, 
and  requires,  not  only  the  original  gift  (which  is  seldom  given),  but 
also  a  long  apprenticeship  and  course  of  study,  audiences  will  continue 
to  be  disgusted  by  the  vain  sputterings  of  duffers,  and  the  illustrated 
lecture  will  never  be  freed  from  the  stigma  which  is  fast  descending  upon 
it.  But,  as  the  Romans  of  old  used  to  say,  "  Experientia  does  it,'  and, 
before  long,  entertainment  providers  must  come  to  see  what  is  the  real 
cause  of  tlieir  diminished  audiences.  Meanwhile  there  is,  unfortunately, 
but  little  room  for  doubt  that  the  lantern  as  an  illustrator  of  high-class 
lectures  is  falling  into  disfavour. 

Some  say  that  it  is  owing  to  a  temporary  scare  regarding  the  safety  of 
the  limelight  that  lantern  entertainments  are  now  so  poorly  attended, 
and  that  as  soon  as  the  scare  subsides,  audiences  will  return  with  whetted 
appetites. 

That  there  has  been  a  limelight  scare  there  is,  of  course,  no  doubt, 
but  all  appearances  point  to  the  fact  that  it  has  existed,  and  does  still 
exist,  only  with  the  lantern  users — amateurs  mostly — and  audiences  are 
quite  unaffected  by  it.  Several  dozen  cases  are  on  record  of  the  owners 
of  gas  cyUnders  sending  them  away  immediately  upon  hearing  of  the 
Fenchurch-street  accident,  and  one  reverend  gentleman  has  taken  the 
precaution  of  having  his  gas  cylinders  buried  several  feet  deep  in  the 
earth  at  a  sufficiently  safe  distance  from  the  parochial  lecture-hall, 
whither  the  gases  are  conveyed  by  iron  tubing.  Truly  it  is  better  to 
"  bury  the  bottle  "  than  that  the  parishioners  should  come  to  an  un- 
timely interment,  and  it  has  the  extra  advantage  of  supplying  a  most 
excellent  simile  and  object-lesson  for  the  use  of  generations  of  tee-total 
talkers. 

And  this  mention  ot  temperance  meetings — where  the  talk  is  usually 
anything  but  temperate — brings  us  round  easily  and  smoothly  enough  to 
a  consideration  of  quite  a  different  phase  of  the  subject ;  for,  though  we 
are  fain  to  admit  that  the  optical  lantern  as  an  illustrator  does  not  now 
possess  that  popularity  which  of  itself  it  undoubtedly  deserves,  yet,  as  a 
temperance  tout  and  Christian  converter,  it  is  most  decidedly  in  the 
ascendant,  tor,  to  bring  cash  to  the  Christian  coffers,  and  "  tin  "  to  the 
teetotal  till,  there  is  nothing  like  it  under  the  sun. 

Let  it  not  be  for  a  moment  supposed  that  any  disparagement  is  im- 
plied regarding  the  employment  of  the  lantern  for  such  purposes,  for  it 
is  but  meet  and  right  that  the  best  of  all  we  have  should  be  devoted  to  the 
service  of  reUgiou,  and  surely  the  laatern  need  not  be  ashamed  to  join  issues 
with  the  king  ot  musical  instruments  in  such  a  cause.  It  is  against  the 
ghastly  examples  of  the  "  art  "  of  that  fell  destroyer  of  human  peace,  the 
commercial  producer  and  eolourer  of  lantern  slides,  that  the  strongest 
protest  must  be  entered,  for,  among  his  very  vilest  productions — and  is 
not  their  name  legion  ? — there  are  none  so  bad  that  they  will  not  do 
for  temperance  orations,  while  the  "rehgious"  figure  subjects,  though 
they  are  not  worse,  because  that  is  impossible,  are,  from  their  nature, 
even  more  shocking  to  the  sensibilities  of  the  sensible. 

It  is  proverbially  useless  to  grumble  unless  a  remedy  be  suggested  for 
the  state  of  things  objected  to.  A  few  ideas  are  therefore  submitted  in 
all  humility  for  the  criticism  of  those  whom  this  subject  may  concern, 
and  it  is  hoped  that,  humble  as  they  are,  they  may  possibly  serve  as  a 
basis  upon  which  something  more  practical  may  ultimately  be  reared. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  moat  desirable  that  there  should  be  son 
kind  of  combination  between  the  secretaries  of  the  various  institutes  and 
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lectnie-halla  throughout  the  country,  in  order  that  they  might  compare 
notes  and  assist  one  another  in  the  choice  of  lecturers.  And  why  should 
the  lecturer  not  be  asked  to  furnish  references  as  to  capability?  Such  a 
coarse  would  save  a  deal  of  trouble  and  annoyance  to  the  secretaries, 
though  it  would,  of  course,  have  the  somewhat  doubtful  disadvantage  of 
being  an  obstacle  to  the  youthful  and  untried  lecturer's  progress.  Such 
a  one  might,  however,  be  allowed  to  spout  for  a  given  time  before  a 
meeting  of  delegates  from  the  various  institutes,  and,  having  once  passed 
successfully  through  that  ordeal,  he  would  have  no  more  trouble. 

To  refer  to  the  secretary  of  an  institute  where  the  lecturer  had  had  a 
previous  engagement  would  be  a  far  more  satisfactory  manner  of  judging 
of  his  ability  to  lecture  than  to  ask  to  see — if  he  be  an  artist — his  pic- 
tures, or  an  executioner,  his  scalps ;  for  such  trophies,  beautiful  as  they 
undoubtedly  are  in  themselves,  and  excellent  evidences  of  the  artist's 
ability  in  his  own  particular  line,  are  quite  valueless  as  indices  to  his 
power  to  even  briefly  describe  a  set  of  lantern  slides. 

Again,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  start  a  kind  of  inter-secretarial  black 
list,  whereon  to  write  the  names  of  those  lecturers  who  "  didn't  onghier  ?  " 
Or  perhaps  something  a  little  more  elaborate  might  be  compiled  in  order 
to  show  the  reasons  of  the  lecturer's  failure,  and  this  would  be  fairer, 
because  audiences  in  different  places  vary  so  much,  that'an  entertainment 
which  has  fallen  flat  in,  say,  London,  may,  although  given  in  a  precisely 
similar  manner  in  the  Midlands,  prove  most  attractive  to  the  denizens  of 
those  parts.  It  may  be  urged,  of  course,  that  any  lecturer  who  knows 
his  business  will  be  able  to  judge,  directly  he  steps  upon  the  platform, 
what  kind  of  audience  it  is  to  whom  he  is  speaking,  and  that  he  will  be 
able  to  modify  his  discourse  to  suit  his  hearers.  But  it  is  also  true,  as 
all  public  speakers  know  to  their  cost,  that  there  are  audiences  that  care 
lor  no  more  intellectual  entertainment  than  "  niggers,"  and  before  whom 
•no  lecturer  stands  a  chance  of  making  his  entertainment  "  go,"  unleas 
ihe  is  prepared  to  black  his  face,  take  a  banjo  or  anto-barp  upon  the 
platform  with  him,  and  to  colour  bis  lecture  to  match  his  countenance. 

But,  regarding  the  semi -religious  form  of  entertainment,  it  is  to  be 
feared  there  is  no  remedy  for  the  terrible  state  of  affairs  into  which  our 
poor  lantern  is  here  fallen  ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  inexorable  laws  of  Nature 
•that  those  who  have  the  bump  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  so  abnor- 
mally developed  in  one  particular  direction  should  be  quite  unable  to 
-discern  the  quality  of  anything  so  mundane  as  a  lantern  or  its  slides. 
They  are  Salvation  specialists,  so  to  speak  ;  they  know  and  care 
nothing  about  the  instruments  they  use,  except  perhaps  their  price ;  and, 
whatever  else  the  religious  lantern  may  be,  it  is  always  cheap. 

And  so,  alas  !  it  must  continue  to  be  the  fanatic's  faithful  friend,  the 
teetotaller's  tout,  and  the  collection  cadger  for  all  sects.  And,  if  occasionally 
we  hear  of  one  unable  to  contain  itself,  as  it  were,  which  bursts  itself 
and  scatters  dismay  and  perhaps  death,  around,  let  us  not  be  too  hard 
upon  it,  for  a  fellow  feeling  should  always  make  us  kind. 

Cecil  M.  HEPWosrH. 


POSSIBILITIES    OF  THE   CARBON  PROCESS   FOR 
LANTERN -SLIDE   MAKING. 

[Autotype  Jfotes.] 

iNtiUiRiES  are  sometimes  made  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  carbon 
process  for  making  lantern  slides. 

Seeing  that  the  carbon  process  ■will  give  the  most  beautiful  trans- 
■parencies  that  can  be  produced  by  any  process,  it  may  fairly  claim 
to  give  the  best  lantern  slides  if  properly  -worked.  Lantern  slides 
are  only  transparencies  that  have  to  be  highly  magnified. 

The  ■weak  point  in  the  process  is  -want  of  contrast,  and  therefore 
it  is  always  directed  to  print  only  from  negatives  having  strong 
contrasts. 

When  the  carbon  process  wag  first  introduced,  it  was  claimed 
that,  by  increasing  the  amount  of  pigment  in  the  tissue,  almost  any 
amount  of  strength  in  the  shadows  could  be  obtained.  This  is 
practically  true  for  prints  on  paper,  l^which  are  seen  by  reflected 
light ;  but  any  increase  in  the  amount  of  pigment,  over  a  certain 
quantity,  is  useless,  as  this  increase  ■would  render  the  tissue  ob- 
structi-ve  to  light,  and  therefore,  would  defeat  the  purpose  for  ■which 
it  ■was  intended. 

It  may  be  acceptedjas  fact  that  only  negatives  having  a  good  amount 
of  contrast  are  suitable  for  lantern-slide  making  by  the  carbon  pro- 
cess ;  it  is,  however,  possible  to  improve  most  lantern  slides  that  have 
been  already  made  by  this  process.  I  shall  refer  to  this  later  on,  but 
will  first,  however,  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  method  of  working 
-the  process   for  making  lantern  slides,  and  therefore  advise  those 


who  intend  trying  it  to  adopt  the  following  direction*,  which  can  be 
relied  upon. 

Procure  ready  -  sensitised  transparency  tifsue  in  sheets,  13x10 
inches  (each  sheet  will  make  one  dozen  slides),  and  on  the  ilay  the 
tissue  is  to  be  used  turn  up  the  edge*  of  each  piece,  so  as  to  form  a 
shallow  tray,  pin  to  a  flat  board,  and  coat  with  collodion.  I>ry  in  a 
warm  room  quickly.  After  trimming  the  edges  with  a  pair  of 
scissors,  each  piece  must  be  laid,  face  up,  on  a  zinc  plate,  and,  with  a 
zinc  template,  exactly  3^  inches  square,  and  a  sharp  knife,  cut  it  into 
twelve  pieces,  and  put  them  in  a  flat  tin  box.  Thev  are  then  ready 
for  use.  Mask  the  negatives  with  tinfoil  on  the  film  side,  exactly 
three  inches  square. 

Thin  clear  glasses,  3^  inches  square,  are  necesaary  for  the  final 
support ;  and  the  following  solution  will  be  required  as  a  substratum, 
in  order  to  ensure  success : — 

AVater 1  pint. 

Gelatine  300  grains. 

Bichromate  of  potash    30     „ 

Dissolve  and  filter  through  paper  or  cotton-wool  while  hot,  coat  the 
plates  in  the  usual  way,  and  dry  in  daylight,  taking)eTery  precaution 
possible  against  dust. 

These  plates  may  be  prepared  weeks  in  advance,  but  should  be 
kept  in  a  grooved  box,  and  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  that  no 
rubbing  or  marking  of  the  surface  takes  place  to  mar  the  beauty  of 
the  final  result. 

Print  for  about  three  times  the  length  of  time  required  for  a  paper 
print,  with  the  same  tissue,  and,  when  ready  to  mount,  place  the 
exposed  pieces  of  tissue,  one  or  two  at  a  time,  in  clean  cold  water 
(about  60°  i>  summer  and  70°  in  winter),  till  just  flaccid ;  and 
remember  that  the  time  of  immersion  will  be  proportionately  longer 
on  account  of  the  front  being  coUodionised,  and  that  absorption  can 
only  take  place  from  the  back  of  the  tissue.  At  the  same  tune  place 
the  3|-incn  glasses  in  the  water,  and  lift  out  with  tie  tissue  upon 
them,  adjust  position  on  glass,  and  squeegee.  LAy  between  blottmg 
boards  for  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  and  then  develop  thoroughly ; 
finish  off  with  a  jug  of  water  at  120°  to  150°.  Dip  again  into  the 
developing  water,  and  then  into  cold  water.  Dry  in  a  place  free  from 
dust,  and  in  a  fairly  warm  room. 

If  the  exposures  have  been  properly  timed,  the  slides,  when  laid 
face  down  on  white  paper,  will  be  quite  white  in  the  high  lights ;  if, 
however,  the  white  paper  is  degraded  in  those  parts,  the  best  effects 
cannot  be  expected,  and  such  results  will  not  fairlv  represent  the 
suitability  of  the  process  for  this  class  of  work.  Supposing  that 
negatives  having  good  contrasts  have  been  used,  no  further  treat- 
ment will  be  required,  unless  it  be  desired  to  modify  the  tone.  This 
may  be  done  by  simply  dyeing  them  in  a  solution  of  alizarine  in 
dilute  ammonia,  followed  by  a  dilute  alum  solution,  or  with  sulphate 
of  indigo  for  cool  tones. 

The  best  method  known  to  me  for  giving  gpreat  vigour  and  fine 
colour  was  published  by  me,  ten  or  more  years  ago,  in  one  of  the 
photographic  almanacs. 

Prepare  three  solutions  : — 

Distilled  water 1  pint. 

Silver  nitrate    5  grains. 

Dilute  ammonia,  just  suflicient  to  give  a  clear  solution. 

Avoid  a  large  excess. 

B. 

Distilled  water 1  pint. 

Citric  acid 5  grains. 

Pyrogallic  acid 1  grain. 

C. 

Distilled  water 1  pint. 

Silver  nitrate    10  grains. 

Proceed  a^  follows ;  Place  the  dry  transparency  tn  be  treated  in 
solution  A  for  half  a  minute,  and  wash.  Take  sufficient  of  B  in  a 
glass  measure,  and  add  to  it  half  a  dozen  drops  of  C,  and  at  once 
flow  over  the  slide ;  the  effect  is  very  rapid,  and  it  ■washed  off  at 
once  the  colour  will  be  warm,  but,  if  the  action  is  allowed  to  go  on, 
the  colour  will  become  cooler.  If  the  negatives  used  have  a  fair 
amount  of  contrast,  this  treatment  will  give  the  slides  great  richness 
when  thrown  upon  the  screen. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  carbon  process  would  not  give  sharp 
results,  but  that  is  a  mistake.  Some  of  the  best  slides  ever  made 
were  by  the  Woodbury  process,  which  gave  results  similar  in 
character  to  the  carbon  process. 
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Tlie  method  here  recommended  for  making  transparencies  is 
certain  in  results,  and,  after  over  twenty  years'  daily  working,  I 
hare  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  is  the  best  possible  process.  I  am 
well  aware  that  substratums  can  be  dispensed  with,  and  so  can 
coMoiioa-r-sojufijiTJies .'  H.  J.  Burton. 


A  NEW  INCANDESCENT  LAMP. 

Thk  recent  attempts  to  replace  the  ordinary  oil  lamp  by  the  incan- 
descent gas  has  but  one  drawback  to  amateurs,  especially  those  who 
live  in  the  country,  where  frequently  gas  is  not  obtainable,  or  of 
very  poor  quality.  In  France  a  new  form  of  incandescent  lamp 
has  just  been  introduced,  which  is  provided  with  a  mantle  like  the 
'Wflsbach,  but  is  not  dependent  on  gas,  but  may  be  used  with 
parai&n,  or,  better  still,  with  methylated  spirit,  and  a  beautiful 
white,  clear  light  is  obtained  at  a  cost  of  from  a  halfpenny  to  a 
penny  per  hour.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  give  a  fuller  description 
next  month,  with  illustrations. 


A  HOME-MADE  FLASH  LAMP. 


Havino  profited  by  the  descriptions  of  devices  and  oontrivanoea  for  in- 
creasing the  capabilities,  says  Mr.  F.  J.  Burnett  in  The  Photographic 
Times  and  therefore  the  happiness,  of  the  amateur  of  limited  means, 
that  have  appeared  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Times,  I  am  moved  to 
give  the  readers  of  this  number  a  chapter  of  my  own  experiences  in 
evolving  accessories,  trusting  the  same  may  be  of  benefit  to  some  of 
them  who  are  obliged  to  look  at  both  sides  of  their  dollars  before  letting 
them  go. 

I  do  not  suppose  my  flash  lamp  is  unique,  but  I  never  saw  one  like  it 
and  never  showed  it  to  any  one  who  had  ;  it  represents  an  outlay  of  thirty 
cents,  and  this  is  how  it  was  made :  — 

A  common  clay  pipe,  of  which  I  purchased  two  "fur  a  nickel "  in 
Omaha,  but  which  I  believe  can  be  had  for  a  penny  each  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  I  stuck  through  a  cork,  which  should  be  large  enough  so  that 
a  hole  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  the  pipe  stem  will  not  weaken  it  seriously 
(the  cork  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  lamp  and  the  handle  or 
standard).  Around  the  bowl  of  the  pipe  I  wound  a  piece  of  lamp  wick 
long  enough  to  go  three  times  around  ;  this  I  held  in  place  by  winding  a 
short  piece  of  wire  once  around  it  and  twisting  the  ends  together.  Over 
the  end  of  the  stem  I  pulled  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  three  feet  long. 
This  length  is  not  necessary,  but  it  is  sometimes  convenient  to  be  able  to 
hold  the  lamp  at  some  distance  from  yon.  The  cork  I  now  stuck  on  the 
point  of  an  iron  office  spindle  ;  the  other  end  of  the  rubber  tube  I  attached 
to  a  bulb  which  I  had ;  this,  however,  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
air  suppUed  from  one's  lungs  by  blowing  through  a  pipe,  a  convenient 
mouthpiece  for  which  purpose  can  be  made  from  a  section  of  a  rubber 
penholder,  or  the  ferrule  of  a  penholder  or  any  similar  tube.  The 
manner  of  using  this  lamp  is  apparent :  Put  two  or  three  pinches  of 
powdered  magnesium  in  the  bowl,  touch  a  match  to  the  wick,  upon  which 
a  little  alcohol  must  previously  have  been  poured,  blow  through  the  tube, 
and  there  is  your  flash. 

The  rubber  tubing,  which  cost  twenty-five  cents,  and  the  clay  pipe  are 
the  only  things  I  had  to  purchase.  The  cork  and  the  lamp  wick  I  got- 
f torn  the  kitchen,  the  wire  from  the  wood  shed,  the  spindle  I  had ;  I 
beheve  a  similar  one  costs  five  or  ten  cents. 

Of  course,  the  lamp  must  be  reloaded  for  every  flash,  but  a  single  flash 
I  have  found  sufficient  for  an  ordinary  interior,  or  a  group  of  ten  or  a 
dozen  persons. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  by  which  it  might  be  supported  in  place 
of  using  tlie  cork  and  spindle,  but  they  make  a  light  and  convenient 
handle  and  standard ;  the  spindle  is  easily  detached,  permitting  the  lamp 
to  be  packed  in  a  small  space,  and  by  unscrewing  the  base  of  the  spindle 
the  lamp  may  be  tied  to  a  cane  or  stick,  and  held  above  one's  head  for 
lofty  interiors. 

Of  course,  it  should  be  extinguished  immediately  after  each  flash,  else 
the  flame,  having  consumed  the  alcohol,  will  burn  the  wick. 


A  "  DANGEROUS  "  PK.iCTICE.    • 

We  subjoin  the  account  of  a  case  in  which  it  was  alleged  that  a  lad  struck 
a  lady  with  an  oxygen  cylinder  that  he  wis  carrying.  The  reported 
remarks  of  the  witness  and  of  the  magistrate  as  to  the  "  danger  "  of 
carrying  cyUnders  of  compressed  oxygen  are,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  of  an 
unwarrantably  alarmist  character : — 

"  V.'illiam  Mordy,  a  vounR  man  of  resppot.ible  appearance,  was  charged 
with  assaulting  Miss  E.  S.  Gladman.  I'rosecutrix  stated  that  between 
Heven  and  eight  o'clock  the  previous  evening,  as  she  was  walking  alona 
■Waterloj-road  towards  home,  a  man  slipped  down  immediately  in  front  of 


her.  Prisoner  appeared  to  come  up  hastily,  and,  after  making  use  of  a 
filthy  expression,  struck  her  on  the  face  with  an  oxygen  gas  cyhnder 
which  he  was  carrying.  As  a  result,  both  her  eyes  were  blackened  and 
her  nose  bruised.  He  threatened  to  serve  her  sister  in  the  same  manner, 
and,  a  constable  coming  np  at  this  juncture,  she  gave  prisoner  into 
custody.  He  appeared  to  be  sober.  Prisoner  stated  that  the  assault  was 
quite  an  accident.  He  heard  a  disturbance  behind,  and.  on  turning  round 
to  ascertain  the  cause,  the  cylinder  came  in  contact  with  the  lady's 
face.  He  called  a  witness,  who  stated  that  the  cylinder  was  five  feet  in 
length  and  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  contained  eighty  cubic  feet  of  gas. 
It  was  very  dangerous  to  carry  these  cylinders  through  the  streets,  be- 
cause, if  they  were  dropped  to  the  ground,  an  explosion  would  take  place 
which  would  have  fatal  results.  A  man  threatened  to  strike  prisoner  on. 
the  nose.  Had  he  done  so,  accused  would  in  all  probability  have  dropped 
the  cylinder,  and  he,  with  all  the  surrounding  people,  would  have  been 
blown  into  the  air.  Mr.  Slade  said  the  assault  was  very  serious,  and  he 
would  inflict  upon  priaonsr  the  highest  penalty,  viz.  oL,  or  one  month 
in  default.  The  magistrate  directed  the  attention  of  the  inspector  on 
duty  in  the  Court  to  the  dangerous  practice  of  carrying  the.se  cyhuders 
through  tbe  streets,  and  requested  him  to  report  to  the  proper  authorities." 
'  We  hope  the  "proper  authorities"  to  whom  Mr.  Slade  alludes  will 
seek  expert  advice  before  taking  the  wortliy  magistrate's  recommenda- 
tion into  consideration.  If  the  public  has  a  right  to  be  protected  from 
possible  dangers,  it  has  an  equal  claim  to  freedom  from  the  thoughtless 
disturbances  of  panic-mongers. 


SOUTH  AUSTBALI.A.X  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
At  the   October  meeting  Mr.   R.   W.  Chapman,  M.A.,  B.C.E.,  of  the 
University,  delivered  a  lecture  on  "  The  Composition  of  Colours." 

He  first  drew  attention  to  the  composition  of  ordinary  white  light,  by 
resolvmg  a  beam  from  the  limelight  into  its  component  colours  by  passing 
it  through  a  prism,  thus  obtaining  a  brilliant  band  of  colours  on  the 
screen.  He  stated  that  colour  bears  the  same  relation  to  light  that  the 
pitch  of  a  note  does  to  sound,  but  proceeded  to  show  that  the  effect  of 
compounding  colours  was  very  different  to  the  effect  of  compounding 
musical  notes.  The  trained  musical  ear  could  distinguish  every  note  of 
a  chord,  but  the  eye  had  no  saspicion  of  the  component  colours  that  go- 
to make  up  a  mixed  tint,  as  the  same  tint  apparently  might  be  composed 
in  very  many  different  ways.  The  effect  of  compounding  coloured  lights 
by  reflecting  beams  from  various  portions  of  the  spectrum  was  then 
shown,  and  by  analysing  the  light  passing  through  coloured  glasses  the 
nature  of  colours  by  transmitted  hght  was  exhibited.  The  difference 
between  the  colours  obtained  by  mixing  the  lights  that  had  passed 
through  coloured  glasses  and  by  superposing  one  glass  on  the  other  was 
then  shown  by  a  series  of  striking  experiments.  Further  experiments 
proved  that  white  hght  may  be  produced  by  a  mixture  of  two  colours 
only,  and  that  the  eye  could  not  distinguish  the  white  light  so  produced 
from  ordinary  white  light.  The  modern  theory  that  the  eye  possesses 
only  three  separate  colour  sensations  was  then  explained,  all  our  notions 
of  colour  being  due  to  the  mixture  of  the  three  primary  sensations  in 
different  proportions.  Experiments  on  the  compoundini,'  of  colours  by 
means  of  the  colour  top  were  shown,  and  the  lecturer  explained  the 
practical  apphoatiou  of  the  theory  of  three-colour  sensations  in  Dr.  Joly's 
new  method  of  colour  photography.  He  concluded  by  exhibiting  some- 
curious  electrical  effects  produced  on  photographic  plates. 


Photooraphic  Lantern  Slides  in  Chdrch. — The  optical   lantwn  is 
growing  in  popularity  as  an  aid  to  pulpit  exposition.     At  the  old  London 
City  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Hill,  the  Rev.  W.  Carlisle  has  used   the 
optical  lantern  every  Sunday  evening  for  some  years,   and  has  by  no 
means  confined  the  sUdes  to  scenes  from  Scriptural  lands.      Currer* 
events  and  scenes,  especially  those  which  may  serve  to  awaken  a  st  u 
of  Christian  duty,  are  shown  frequently,  slum  "life  being  frequently  id 
trated  and  contrasted  with  life  in  the  palaces  of  the  rich. — Thomas  £,  . 
ill  the  "  Photograiihic  Times." 


Acetylene  for  Illuuinatixg  Pobposes. — We  have  in  several  issues  of 
the  Bulletin  alluded  to  the  new  illuminant,  acetylene.  By  the  courtesy 
of  Mr.  E.  N.  Dickerson.  we  were  able  to  see  the  practical  application  of 
this  gas  to  ordinary  illuminating  purposes.  The  gas,  in  the  liquefied 
form,  was  stored  in  an  iron  cylinder  which  was  connected  to  a  gas  pipe, 
and  the  ordinary  burners  were  used.  The  light  given  was  simply  superb, 
making  the  ordinary  gas,  burning  at  the  same  pressure,  look  ridiculous.. 
The  enormous  advantages  of  this  form  of  illumination  are  evident. 
Street  mains  are  unnecessary,  gas  companies  can  no  longer  extort  high 
prices  for  a  miserable  product,  with  a  meter  that  does  not  measure,  and 
a  light  of  exteaordinary  power  ia  thus  placed  a*;  the  dicposal  of  any  one 
in  any  locality.  An  acetylene  torch  was  an  interesting'  application  of 
the  gas.  The  price  will,  we  beheve,  ba  considerably  less  than  that  of 
ordinary  gas.  We  pre-iict  a  revolution  in  houss  illumination. — Anthony's 
Bulletin. 
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THE    SEARCH   LIGHT. 

1  HAVE  duly  recei-red  a  beautifully  engraved  document  which  affords 
Sir  H.  Trueman  Wood  and  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  the  opportunity  of 
■certifying  that  I  have  been  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society.  The  certificate  has  a  large  red  eeal  stuck  in  the 
left-hand  bottom  comer  of  it,  and  the  total  effect  produced  is  as  awe- 
iinspiring  as  that  given  by  similar  examples  of  the  engraver's  art, 
jpatronised  by  the  "  Perseceutical"— I  mean  Pharmaceutical— Society, 
•which  you  see  in  chemists'  shops.  If  I  were  a  professional  photo- 
grapher, I  should  frame  my  Eoyal  Photographic  Society  certificate, 
and  hang  it  prominently  in  my  reception  room  ;  it  might  help  me  to 
get  better  prices  and  prompter  payments.  As  it  is,  the  document 
has  found  a  place  on  the  walls  of  my  study,  and  is  the  admiration 
of  all  who  are  privileged  to  behold  it.  I  have  not  spent  £2  2s.  for 
nothing. 

»  •  »  •  • 

I  HAVE  been  favoured  with  the  first  five  copies  of  the  reformed 
and  rejuvenated  PhotograjMc  News,  now  reduced  in  price  to  a  penny, 
and  appealing  to  amateur  photographers.  I  search  its  pages  in  vain 
for  the  hand  of  the  cynical  and  flamboyant  "  Ignotus,"  from  whom 
last  autumn  I  had  the  honour  of  occasionally  differing,  for  he  and  the 
other  features  of  the  old  Netvs  have  disappeared,  and  in  their  place 
we  have  a  bright,  chatty,  workmanlike  little  paper,  judiciously 
edited,  prettily  got  up,  and  supplying  a  capital  pennyworth  for 
amateur  photographers. 

»  »  »  »  » 

The  usual  annual  excitement  about  the  Council  election  of  the 
Ptoyal  Photogr^)hic  Society,  which  takes  place  next  Tuesday,  has 
broken  out  among  those  members  who  are  interested  in  the  matter, 
Last  year  an  attempt,  happily  defeated,  was  made  to  draft  on  to  the 
Council  a  number  of  gentlemen  whose  qualifications  for  the  position 
were  that  they  were  the  nominees  of  a  small  group,  of  worshippers  of 
the  Golden  Calf  ;  this  year  three  or  four  old  members  are  in  danger 
of  being  displaced  by  new  and  untried  men.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a 
pity  that  tins  agitation  has  arisen,  for  the  good  that  is  likely  to 
■issue  from  it  is  very  doubtful,  while  the  creation  of  some  amount  of 
bad  blood  and  ill  feelmg  is  probable. 
[  ..... 

By  the  way,  "  Lictor,"  a  reporter  to  an  amateur  contemporary, 
referring  to  the  Council  election,  says :  "  It  is  a  little  difficult  to 
-appreciate  the  advice  of  our  contemporary,  The  British  Journal 


OF  Photogeaphy,  though  given  e.f  cathedra,  when  in  one  paragraph 
we  are  warned  against  the  machinations  of  a  caucus, '  which  in  the 
cause  of  progress  is  trying  to  exclude  from  the  Council  a  few  of  the 
older  members,'  and  in  another,  immediately  following,  the  hope  is  / 
expressed  'that  members  will  vote  solid  for  the  old  Council.'" 

•  .  »  .  • 

The  difficulty  experienced  by  "  Lictor  "  is  one  for  which  he  alone 
IS  responsible.  I  turn  to  the  passage  in  this  Journal  to  which  he 
first  refers,  and  find  it  runs  as  follows  :— "  A  self-elected  caucus, 
however,  has  taken  upon  itself  not  only  to  run  a  candidate  for  the 
chair,  but  also,  in  the  cause  of  '  progress,'  is  trying  to  exclude  from 
the  Council  a  few  of  the  older  members,  who  have  been  re-elected 
for  a  good  mant/  years,  but  whose  further  presence  <m  that  body  is  sup- 
posed, in  some  mysterious  way,  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  the 
Society— and  photography."  "Lictor"  not  merely  omits  the  quota- 
tion marks  given  to  the  term  "  progress,"  but,  in  suppressing  the 
words  I  have  italicised,  lays  himself  open  to  the  accusation  of  not 
being  able  to  understand  what  is  aimed  at  in  the  Editor's  remarks, 
viz.,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  "  progress  "  of  the  Society  is  prevented 
by  the  presence  on  its  Council  of  a  few  old  members.  Again,  if 
"  Lictor "  is  anxious  to  publish  to  the  world  the  uninteresting  fact 
that  he  is  a  stupid  person,  and  unable  to  read,  he  is  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  demonstrate  that  he  is  also  poor-spirited  enough,  in  order  to 
secure  a  point,  to  mutilate  his  quotations,  and  draw  therefrom 
dishonest  and  indefensible  deductions. 


By  the  way,  a  rumour  reaches  me  that  there  is  a  secret  plot, 
having  for  its  object  the  endeavour  to  prevent  the  re-election  of 
members  of  the  Press,  "  as  it  is  undesirable  to  have  them  on  the 
Council  on  account  of  their  connexion  with  the  photographic 
journals."  My  information  comes  from  a  trustworthy  source,  and, 
as  a  similar,  but  abortive,  attempt  was  made  last  year  to  boycott 
those  who  were  suspected  of  an  ambition  to  prevent  the  Society  from 
becoming  the  mere  plaything  of  a  few  gentlemen  from  South 
Kensington  and  other  aristocratic  parts  of  London,  I  have  little 
difficulty  in  crediting  the  rumour,  extraordinary  as  it  is. 


On  what  grounds  a  representative  of  the  Press  is  an  "  undesirable  " 
person  to  be  on  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  understand.  Assuming  for  argument's  sake,  however, 
that  some  valid  objection  can  be  advanced  against  the  presence  of 
the  fourth  estate  on  the  Council,  let  us  see,  from  the  composition  of 
the  outgoing  body,  against  whom  the  agitation  is  directed.  The 
following  members  of  the  old  Council  are  "connected  with  the 
photographic  journals :  "  Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  C.B.,  Mr.  Chap- 
man Jones,  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle  (all  three  being  editorial  contributors 
to  Photography),  Mr.  Thomas  Bolas  (connected  with  The  Photogram 
and  The  Amateur  Photographer),  Mr.  Thomas  Bedding,  Mr.  T.  C. 
Hepworth,  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall;  while  at  least  four  other  gentlemen, 
whose  names  I  withhold,  have,',to  my  knowledge,  a  more  or  lest 
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direct  connexion  with  the  photographic  press,  which  brings  them 
under  the  ban  of  the  conspirators.  The  movement,  therefore,  is,  or 
should  be,  levelled  against  ten  candidates  for  re-election. 


But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  out  of  ten  journalists,  only  two  are  aimed 
at  by  this  truly  heroic  and  consistent  clique.  It  is  a  graceless  and 
paltry  agitation,  inspired  by  ungenerous  motives,  buttressed  by  narrow- 
mindedness,  and  crowned  with  ingratitude.  The  present  prosperous 
condition  of  the  Society  is  not  inappreciably  traceable  to  the  personal 
and  professional  efforts  of  some  of  the  photographic  press,  who  have 
given  much  of  their  spare  time  and  energies  to  forward  its  interests. 
This  Journal  in  particular,  during  the  past  four  years,  has  backed 
up  the  Society  through  thick  and  thin.  I  am  quite  sure  that  anybody 
connected  with  it  who  happened  to  have  a  seat  on  the  Council  would 
"  stand  down  "  if  it  could  be  shown  that  such  a  course  would  benefit 
the  Society  and  it  was  the  wish  of  the  members  ;  but  I  am  equally 
sure  that  the  Society  would  not  benefit  thereby,  if  such  a  result  was 
brought  about  by  underhanded  means,  and  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  members  will  not  approve  the  tactics  I  have  referred  to,  whether 
they  are  successful  or  not.  Radiant. 


LANTERN  MEMS. 


Parliament  is  to  reassemble  on  the  11th  inst.,  and  then,  among 
other  items  of  interest  to  be  made  known,  even  though  it  should  not 
find  a  place  in  the  Queen's  Speech,  will  be  one  of  marked  importance 
to  the  lantern  world,  viz.,  the  publication  of  the  report  of  the  Home 
Office  Committee  on  the  gas-cylinder  question,  and  the  use  and  con- 
veyance of  compressed  gases.  I  understand  this  is  already  printed, 
but,  according  to  custom,  cannot  be  published  except  it  passes 
through  the  recognised  channels.  Verily,  official  ways  are  won- 
derful. 

«  «  «  *  f 

It  is  just  a  year  since  the  trouble  to  the  lantern  world  and  gas- 
compression  industry  was  caused  by  the  deplorable  accident  at  Fen- 
church-street  Railway  Station,  and  it  has  taken  all  this  time  for 
officialdom  to  arrive  at  a  decision  as  to  how,  when,  and  where  com- 
pressed gas  may  be  used  and  conveyed,  and  what  kind  of  cylinders 
can  be  employed  for  the  purpose.  I  venture  to  think  that  any  com- 
mercial concern  would  have  fully  investigated  the  matter  and 
arrived  at  logical  and  practical  conclusions  in  two  months  at  the 
longest,  with  the  aid  of  experts  in  engineering  and  chemistry,  which 
are  likewise  available  to  the  Government. 


The  havoc  played  with  the  lantern  trade  during  this  season  must 
be  largely  attributed  to  the  delay  in  the  publication  of  the  official 
report  on  the  compressed-gas  question,  for,  although  the  precautions 
taken  by  the  gas-compression  companies  are  such  that  those  who 
have  gone  into  the  matter  recognise  as  sound  and  satisfactory,  yet 
the  general  public  are  slow  to  forget  a  matter  that  affects  their  safety, 
and  consequently  many  who  thought  of  purchasing  limelight  ap- 
paratus deferred  doing  so  until  some  authoritative  statement  was 
made.  The  season,  unfortunately,  is  best  part  over  before  any 
announcement  is  made,  and  manufacturers  sutler  in  consequence. 


I  don't  think  I  am  wrong  in  saying  that,  notwithstanding  the 
"  boom  "  in  jets,  high  pressure  of  wonderful  candle  power,  injector 
jets,  and  oxy-ether  saturator  jets,  the  number  made  this  season  will 
not  at  all  compare  with  those  made  last.  Many  lanternists  may,  of 
course,  be  content  to  use  the  incandescent  gaslight,  and  others  be 
fortunate  enough  to  have  electricity  laid  on,  and  so  avail  them- 
selves of  the  electric  arc  light ;  but,  even  putting  a  fair  number 
down  for  these  two  classes  of  lanternists,  there  is  still  a  big  deficit 

in  trade. 

«  «  *  «  « 

The  mention  of  the  incandescent  gaslight  reminds  me  of  an 
American  patent  taken  out  and  published  for  the  manufacture  of 


indestructible  mantles,  or  at  any  rate,  if  not  indestructible,  so  made- 
that  they  can  be  handled.  It  consists  of  oxide  of  thorium,  oxide  of 
didymium,  and  oxide  of  lanthanun.  They  are  mixed  into  a  dough  con- 
sistency with  liquid  glue,  and  then  forced  into  threads  and  woven. 
These  are  duly  supported  on  a  platinum  or  fire-clay  mould,  dried, 
and  incinerated.  The  yellow  light  desired  by  some  users  of  gas  in 
preference  to  the  light  of  the  Welsbach  light  is  obtained  by  didymia,, 
but  not  more  than  five  per  cent,  must  be  used,  or  the  light  will  be 

too  yellow. 

»*#■«.# 

According  to  decisions  on  patents  in  connexion  with  mantles  for 
incandescent  gas  lighting,  it  appears  that  Auer  Von  Welsbach  was 
not  the  inventor  of  the  incandescent  gaslight,  but  he  so  far  im- 
proved the  method  of  producing  it,  that,  while  he  uses  the  salts  from 
the  earth  metals  only,  his  patent  remains  good.  A  final  appeal  is,, 
however,  to  be  made  to  the  Imperial  Court  to  see  if  the  decision  of 
the  Patent  Office  will  be  upheld.  Another  patent  has  been  allowed 
by  the  Board  of  Appeals  of  the  Patent  Office,  and  this  is  for  a  hood> 
formed  by  an  electrolyte  of  the  nitrates  or  sulphates  of  earth  metals. 
It  appears  a  finely  woven  platinum  conical  hood  has  deposited  on  it 
by  electricity  a  mixture  of  these  nitrates  and  basic  earth  salts,  and' 
this  is  then  converted  into  oxides  by  calcination.  The  resultant  is 
a  hood  that  gives  a  splendid  light  when  used  over  a  Bunsen  burneif 
and,  moreover,  can  be  handled,  and,  if  pressed  out  of  shape,  easil]^ 

reshaped. 

***** 

This  looks  as  if  the  future  of  incandescent  gaslighting  would'  be' 
a  grand  one,  for  with  a  platinum  base  there  should  be  practicaL 
indestructibility,  and  the  cost  of  production  is  said  to  be  such  that 
they  can  be  sold  quite  as  low,  if  not  lower  in  price,  than  the  present^ 
ones.     For  lanternists  it   may  lend  itself  to  being  supplied  withe 
oxygen  gas,  and  thus  a  greatly  improved  light  obtained  for  special 
work.     Our  old  friend  the  limelight  will  want  a  lot  of  beating  for 
projection  work,  especially  now  the  "injector"  type  of  jets  permits 
of  such  powerful  light  being   obtained  with  the  ordinary  house  gas 
as  supplied  at  low  pressure,  and  oxygen  gas  at  high  pressure  from  a 
cylinder.     It  will  be  found  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  with, 
these  jets  by  leaving  the  taps  of  jet  fully  open,  and  regulating  thct 
supply  of  gas  by  means  of  a  fine  screw-down  valve  on  the  cylinder. 


The  "  New  Light "  is  on  all  sides  the  feature  of  the  hour,  and  the- 
lantemist,  if  he  wishes  to  be  "  up  to  date  "  must  have  some  slides  of 
the  wonderful  shadowgraphs  produced  by  the  X  rays  discovered  by 
Professor  Rontgen.  I  noticed  the  other  evening  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution the  negatives  and  prints  on  view  in  the  library,  as  well  as  the- 
lantern  slides  taken  from  subjects  of  a  similar  class  to  those  experi- 
mented on  by  the  originator,  were  the  subject  of  much  comment  and 
interest.  The  results  clearly  show  that  there  are  few  things  in  nature 
really  opaque,  and,  just  as  coal,  stone,  and  wood,  if  the  section  is  thin, 
can  be  seen  through  when  placed  under  the  microscope,  and  ordinary 
daylight  or  limelight  used,  so  flesh,  leather,  wood,  vulcanite,  and 
aluminium  can  be  penetrated  by  these  mysterious  rays,  and,  given  a 
certain  time  and  a  limit  of  thickness,  an  impression  can  be  made  on. 
a  sensitive  plate.  As  ordinary  simple  spark  apparatus  can  be  used , 
for  this  work,  the  numbers  of  experimenters  in  this  direction  will  be- 
legion,  and  the  results  will  be  anxiously  awaited  by  the  scientific. 

and  lay  world. 

***** 

Among  the  many  interesting  things  in  the  reprint  of  the  first 
number  of  the  Daiti/  Netcs,  published  on  the  occasion  of  its  jubilee  oni 
January  21,  is  an  advertisement  of  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution. 
It  runs  as  follows  :  "  The  lectures  selected  for  this  period  of  the 
year  by  Dr.  Ryan  and  Professor  Bachhoffner  in  chemistry  andi 
natural  philosophy  will  be  illustrated  by  interesting  and  brilliant  ex- 
periments. A  lecture  on  the  prevalent  disease  in  potatoes  will  be 
delivered  by  Dr.  Ryan  and  also  on  the  atmospheric  railway  by  Pro- 
fessor Bachhoffner,  a  working  model  of  which,  carrying  several 
persons  is  exhausted  daily.  The  additions  to  the  opaque  micro- 
scope, dissolving  views  and  chromatrope  are  very  effective.  Then 
physioscope"  .... 
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To  read  this  after  fifty  years '  causes  one  to  reflect,  and,  in 
analysing  the  above,  that  which  stands  out  prominently,  or  appeals 
most  strongly  to  a  lantemist,  is  the  part  ntfurring  to  the  opaque 
microscope.  How  often  is  a  projection  microscope  shown  in  public  at 
all  now,  and  especially  an  opaque  microscope  !  I  feel,  however, 
that^there  is  a  large  percentage  of  the  present  generation  who  would 
be  as  much  entertained  now  by  a  good  microscope  and  popular  living 
and  other  objects,  as  their  parents  were  before  them  in  1846. 
»  •  •  •  • 

Such  lectures  as  have  lately  been  given  by  Professor  Stewart  at 
the  Royal  Institution  will  do  much  to  popularise  the  microscope, 
and  I  am  glad  to  see  the  newspapers  are  reporting  them  in  an 
interesting  manner,  especially  the  Daily  Graphic,  its  heading  of 
"  Armour  of  Flint,"  and  "  Jaws  in  the  Stomach,"  being  very  aprapot 
and  catchy,  and  likely  to  cause  lay  readers  to  take  to  microscopy. 

G.  E.  R.  Bakbb. 
♦ 

THE  LUMIERE  KINEMATOGRAPK. 

[  Photo-6azittk.  ] 
Wb  have  on  several  occasions  brought  chronophotography  ander  the 
notice  of  our  readers,  and  have  successively  described  in  these  pages 
M.  Marey's  apparatus  for  studying  objects  in  motion,  M.  Demeny's 
for  projecting  living  scenes,  and,  more  recently,  the  same  inventor's 
hand  camera,  bringing  chronophotography  within  the  scope  of  the 
amateur;  and,  lastly,  Edison's  kinetoscope,  which  is  now  seen  to 
some  extent  everywhere. 
Messrs.  Lumiere,  the  well-known  plate-makers,  have  just  made  an 

B 
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instrument  founded  upon  the  same  principles  as  these  different  in- 
ventions, but  which  has  tie  peculiarity  of  beirg  reversible ;  that  is  to 


^y,000  to  800  ezpoauTM  may  be  ^ade  upon  a  band  of  flh>,  and,  afttf 
a  positive  ha«  been  made  upon  another  similar  band,  the  seen*  ia 
motion  may  be  projected  upon  a  serMo  and  exhiWtad  to  a  larg* 
assembly. 

During  the  last  few  days  a  seriM  of  photographs,  thus  pro]eo*«di 
hav«  been  shown  in  Paris  with  great  succeas.  The  first  picture  is 
thrown  upon  the  screen  for  a  moment ;  then,  suddenly,  the  ffmns 
begin  to  move — carriages,  a  tramcar  croaaing  a  large  square,  fte. ; 
nothing  caald  be  more  striking,  more  unexpected  than  this  luddsa 
transition  into  life  of  the  photographic  image. 

Our  friend,  M.  L.  Oliver,  editor  of  the  Rtmu  OitUrale  de*  Science* 
Purea  et  AppHquiet,  has  kindly  lent  us  the  drawings,  which  he  has 


Pig.  2. 

had  prepared,  of  the  apparatus,  and  which  we  shall  now  ufe  for 
giving  a  description  in  detail. 

The  band  of  film  follows  the  same  path,  whether  it  be  a  sensitive 
band  for  making  a  negative  or  a  positive  band  used  for  projectioB ; 
in  the  latter  case  the  back  of  the  apparatus  is  removed,  and  a 
strong  beam  of  light  is  thrown  upon  the  band. 

Only  one  description  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  make  both  functions 
of  the  apparatus  understood,  either  as  kinematograph  or  kinemato- 
scope. 

The  band  of  film  enclosed  in  B  (figs.  1  and  2)  is  fifteen  metres 
long  and  three  centimetres  wide;  it  is  perforated  nearboth  edges 
with  equidistant  holes  situate  at  the  extremity  of  each  image ;  the 
pictures  taken  at  intervals  of  one-fifteenth  of  a  second  are  exactly 
similar,  that  is  to  say,  if  two  pictures  be  superposed,  those  parts  re- 
presenting stationary  objects  will  exactly  coincide,  and  the  parts 
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rapreaenting  moving  objects,  will  be  so  situate  that  they  represiit 
the  change  that  has  occurred  by  movement  in  the  interval  between 
the  expo8U^^B. 

This  bund,  P,  rolled  on  a  spool  (figs.  1  and  2),  passes  through  an 
opening,  y,  descends  vertically,  then  passes  an  aperture,  £,  in  front 
of  the  lens  situated  at  O  ;  thence  it  goes  into  the  recess,  G,  to  pass 
upwards  over  a  small  rod^  £,:to  be  carried  on  to  a  spool,  V,  rotating 
on  the  axis,  T.  .  ,     .    .         . 

The  handle,  M,  turned  by  hand,  rotates  the  spool  by  a  system  of 
cogs,  and  at  the  same  time  turns  the  arbor,  w,  of  an  eccentric,  C 
(shown  alone,  fig.  3),  and  imparts 
a  go-and-return  movement  to  the 
frame,  L,  vertically. 

From  the  form  of  this  eccentric 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  regularly 
increasing  speed  is  imparted  to 
the  frame,  and  that  it  decreases  in 
like  manner,  and  that  there  is'  a 
rest  at  each  end  of  the  track. 
This  rest  is  necessary  to  allow 
two  small  hooks,  X  and  A',  carried 
by  the  frame,  to  pass  through, 
and  return  from,  the  holes  along 
the  edges  of  the  band.  The  hooks 
are  attached  to  the  springs,  A 
and  C ;  two  inclined  planes,  R, 
upon  which  they  slide,  remove 
them  from  the  film  when  the 
frame,  L,  is  at  the  lower  extremity 
of  its  path,  and  they  allow  them  to  approach  and  engage  with  the 
holes  when  the  frame  is  up.  It  follows  that  the  band  is  drawn  along 
the  path  of  the  frame  in  equal  sections,  and  that  it  remains  stationary 
whilst  the  frame  returns.  The  length  of  the  picture  is,  therefore, 
exactly  that  of  the  path  of  the  frame. 

The  moment  the  film  is  at  rest  a  shutter  of  a  disc,  D,  also  moved 
by  the  same  handle,  presents  its  open  section  to  the  lens  and  effects 
the  exposure.  The  light  passes  in  either  direction,  whether  for 
photographing  or  for  projection.  The  opening  in  the  disc  may  be 
regulated  at  will  to  diminish  or  increase  the  exposure  as  may  be 
found  necessary.  In  order  that  the  film  may  be  rolled  up  con- 
tinuously on  the  spool,  P',  which  receives  it,  the  film  at  E  passes 
over  a  rod  mounted  on  a  light  spring,  by  which  sufiicient  elasticity  is 
imparted  to  compensate  for  the  intervals  of  rest  caused  by  the 
eccentric.  But  this  arrangement,  which  is  quite  indispensable  for 
making  exposures,  because  the  film,  must  then  be  perfectly  guarded 
from  light,  may  be  dispensed  with  when  transparencies  are  projected. 
In  practice  one  may  dispense  with  the  dr«m,  P',  in  the  latter  case, 
and  allow  the  film  to  pass  out  of  the  apparatus.  Th»  periods  of  rest 
are  indispensable  for  exposure  in  making  the  negatives  in  order  that 
the  pictures  shall  be  sharp  ;  it  is  not,  however,  necessary  that  the 
lens  be  uncovered  by  the  shutter  during  the  whole  period  of  rest 
and  the  aperture  in  the  disc  may  be  regulated  and  reduced  even  to  a 
narrow  slit.  The  pauses  are  none  the  less  necessary  for  projection 
to  enable  sufiicient  light  to  pass.  One  cannot  use  too  much,  and  the 
aperture  of  the  shutter  may  be  opened  to  its  fullest  extent.  It 
suflices  if  the  pictures  follow  each  other  at  intervals  of  one-tenth  of 
a  second  ;  they  will  then  unite  and  give  the  idea  of  movement,  owing 
to  the  persistence  of  vision. 


SMASHED  LANTERN  CONDENSERS. 
Now  that  the  electric  light  is  being  so  commonly  employed  for 
lantern  projection,  we  may  expect  to  hear  of  more  cracked  condensers 
than  of  yore.  Some  lanternists  seem  to  be  most  unlucky  with  regard 
to  accidents  of  this  nature,  while  others  enjoy  perfect  imunity 
from  them.  We  suspect  that  care  in  lighting  up,  and  in  avoiding 
draughts  of  air  after  the  jets  have  been  turned  off,  may  be  the  secret 
of  this  freedom  from  breakage.  But  other  precautions  may,  with 
advantage,  be  taken  by  those  who  wish  to  preserve  their  condensers, 
one  of  which  consists  in  having  a  flannel  cushion  to  place  against 
the  glass  after  use,  so  that  it  shall  not  cool  too  quickly.  We  need 
hardly  mention  that  the  glasses  should  be  loose  enough  to  rattle  in 


their  dells  when  cold,  and  then  there  is  no  fear  of  their  breaking  by 
their  own  expansion  when  hot.  When  using  the  arc  light  the  con- 
densers {should  be  protected  by  a  curved  screen,  with  its  concave 
surface  toyvards  the  light,  for  the  carbons  have  a  tiresome  way  of 
spitting  out  particles  of  incandescent  matter  which,  if  they  do  not 
break  the  condenser  outright,  will  pitt  and  roughen  its  surface. 

We  may  mention,  in  this  connexion,  that  Mr.  Ives,  who  has 
devoted  much  attention  to  lantgrji  matters,  supports  the  back  glass 
of  his  condenser  at  three  points  only  by  means  of  brass  catches 
attached  to  springs.  He  lately  told  us  that  before  he  adopted  this 
plan  he  lost  many  condensers  by  breakage,  but  that  since  he  has 
used  these  spring  clutches  he  has  been  quite  free  from  such  vexatious 
disasters. 


COMBINATION  PEINTIl^G  OF  LANTERN  SLIDES. 

The  combining  of  two  or  more  views  into  one  lantern  slide  is  an  operation 
but  seldom  undertaken  by  amateur  workers,  and,  in  fact,  is  one  which  is 
more  often  passed  on  to  the  hands  of  professional  slide-makers  than 
any  one  else  engaged  in  the  ordinary  practice  of  photography,  the 
reason  for  this  being,  no  doubt,  that  such  an  operation  requires  at  least 
some  amount  of  special  experience  at  this  particular  work,  which  entails 
a  fair  amount  of  neat-handedness,  combined  with  a  supply  of  special 
apparatus,  but  seldom  at  the  command  of  those  who  do  not  give  par- 
ticular study  and  attention  to  this  class  of  work. 

Among  amateur  workers,  no  doubt,  many  experienced  slide-makers 
could  be  found  who  have  never  made  a  combined  transparency, 
nor  ever  seen  the  operation  pe' formed  either.  Although  at  the  same 
time  such  may  have  a  perfect  idea  of  how  such  pictures  are  produced, 
still,  from,  very  possibly,  a  want  of  some  piece  of  apparatus,  they  never 
care  to  undertake  the  making  of  combined  lantern  slides.  Others,  again, 
look  upon  the  operation  as  one  of  great  difliculty,  entailing  an  amount  of 
experience  quite  beyond  the  limits  of  amateur  workmanship.  In  point 
of  fact,  however,  such  is  not  the  case,  and,  in  the  remarks  which  I  am 
about  to  offer  on  this  subject  to  the  readers  of  The  British  Joubnal  of 
Photography  I  hope  to  show  how  easily  any  one  who  has  experience 
of  making  lantern  slides  by  reduction  through  the  camera,  may  produce 
combined  slides  also,  provided  they  give  a  fair  amount  of  close  attention 
and  bestow  a  Uttle  amount  of  neat-handedness  when  undertaking  this 
class  of  work. 

To  make  combined  slides  from  two  or  more  negatives,  the  first  essential 
is  suitable  apparatus,  but  this  need  not  be  in  any  way  an  elaborate  or 
costly  outfit;  as  a  rule,  any  ordinary  copying  box,  capable  of  holding 
varying  sizes  of  negatives  in  situ  for  the  purpose  of  being  reduced  or 
enlarged,  will  be  found  amply  sufficient  for  the  work,  and,  no  doubt, 
copying  boxes  of  this  description  are  now  in  the  hands  of  nearly  every 
amateur  who  aspires  to  the  honour  of  being  an  expert  slide-maker.  To 
such,  however,  as  may  not  have  such  a  box  beside  them,  perhaps  a  brief 
description  of  how  any  one  can  make  such  themselves,  at  a  mere  bagatelle 
in  the  way  of  cost,  may  be  of  interest. 

A  very  useful  size  is  one  that  will  carry  any  dimension  of  negative  up  to 
12  X  10  inches.  Let  this  be  a  square  box  with  top  and  bottom  knocked 
out,  at  one  of  the  open  ends,  nail  strips  of  wood  to  act  as  a  groove,  so  as 
to  permit  the  largest  size  of  negative,  and  also  carriers,  to  slide  easily  into 
the  grooves.  A  nest  of  carriers  for  each  of  the  stock  sizes  of  plates  will 
complete  the  box,  and  such  is  easily  produced  at  home  by  any  one  poB- 
sessed  of  even  the  crudest  ideas  of  carpentry.  a 

Having  provided  a  suitable  copying  box,  the  next  requirement  is  a  ■ 
good  copying  board  ;  this  is  of  great  service  in  permitting  the  camera  and 
box  being  placed  at  proper  distances  from  each  other  when  the  ever- varying 
sizes  of  reductions  and  enlargements  are  being  registered  exactly  on  the 
focussing  screen  of  the  camera.  A  very  useful  size  is  one  of  eight  feet 
long  by  about  twelve  inches  wide,  and  made  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
warp  or  twist,  otherwise  the  camera  and  box  will  not  stand  flat  upon  its 
surface.  When  such  has  been  provided,  at  spaces  of  every  six  inches  or 
so,  rule  or  scrape  across  the  top  of  the  board  lines  at  exactly  the  same 
distance,  the  same  as  a  foot  rule  registers  inches ;  this  will  be  found  of  great 
service  in  permitting  the  camera  to  be  placed  square  on  to  the  negative 
in  the  box,  and  so  prevent  any  distortion  in  the  pictures. 

The  next  essential  is  the  preparing  of  the  ground  glass,  or  focussing 
screen  of  the  camera,  with  a  special  set  of  guides  for  this  particular  class 
of  work. 

The  first  essential  is  to  find  out  the  exact  centre  of  the  dark  slide  of  the 
camera  it  is  intended  to  employ  in  this  work.  One  and  the  same  slide 
should  be  always  used,  and,  when  this  slide  is  fitted  with  its  carrier  for 
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the  lantern  size  of  plate,  attention  should  be  ^iven  to  see  that  the 
aperture  of  this  out  out  is  not  too  large,  but  of  the  exact  size  to  carry  the 
^i.x  3J,  or  lantern  size  of  plate,  without  the  same  moving  In  any  way 
wjjp  such  is  placed  iii  the  Carrier ;  this  is  veify  important,  (or,  npbrt  the 
sensitive  plate  alWays  oooupyiiig  exactly  the  same  position  in  the  camera 
when  the  dark  sliae  is  inserted,  depends  the  entire  success  of  the 
operation.  Any  carrier  that  permits  of  the  plate  moving  from  one  side  to 
another  should  be  discarded  as  quite  unsuitable  for  the  work,  an'd,  'fchen 
Biich  is  found,  it  should  immediately  bd  doctored'  by  gluing  to  its  side 
small  pieces  oif  cardboard,  until  the  lantern  plate  just  sits  snugly  in  its 
place.  The  springs  oif  the  dark  slide  should  be  firm  enough  to  keep  it 
trom  falling  backwards,  also  a  precaution  necessary  to  observe  when  at 
times  the  copying  boalrd  is  pointing  upwards  to  the  sky. 

Having  selected  a  suitable  slide,  and  fitted  to  the  same  a  gobd  carrier 
as  described,  the' next  step  is  to  find  the  exact  spot  on  the  ground  glass  of 
the  camera  that  exactly  coincides  with  the  true  centre  of  the  cut-out 
aperture  of  the  carrier  Tn  the  slide,  and,  taiii  this  has  been  discovered 
and  truly  marked  upon  the  focussing  screen,  it  is  no  nde  attempting' to 
register  correctly  any  combination  of  negatives  on  one  and  the  same 
sensitive  plate.  ' 

'  There  are  several  methods  of  finding  thd'exact  centre  of  the  sensitive 
plate  when  the  s&me  is  contained  in  the  carrier  of  the  slide,  and  perhaps 
the  simplest  to  desoiribe  is  the  following : — Place  a  sensitive  plate  in 
position,  and  then  rule'  diagonally  from  top  to  bottom  corners  of  the 
plate  ;  where  these  two  lines  cross  will  be  the  exact  centre  of  the  plate, 
and  some  means  must  be  found  to  find  and  mark  the  exact  spot  upon  the 
tocaasing  glass,  that  coincides  with  the  centre  of  the  plate,  when  the 
same  is  pnshed  home  in  the  carrier  for  exposure  of  the  plates.  Once 
found,  this  is  known  for  all  time  coming  when  the  same  slide  and  carrier 
is  used ;  hence  the  desirabiUty  of  allotting  one  slide  specially  for  this 
work. 

To  find  the  exact  spot  on  the  ground  glase  that  just  coincides  with  the 
centre  of  the  carrier,  perhaps  as  sure  a  method  as  any  to  adopt  is  to 
rule  diagonal  lines  also  on  the  focussing  screen,  and  then,  by  exposing  a 
few  trial  plates,  it  will  soon  be  found  if  the  spot  where  the  diagonals  cross 
on  the  focussing  screen  exactly  correspond  with  the  diagonals  on  the 
eensitive  plate  ;  in  practice  it  will  be  found  that  some  slight  allowance 
will  require  to  be  made  from  these  points  with  most  cameras,  but,  once 
the  true  spot  is  found,  it  is  easy  to  keep  to  it  for  all  future  time. 

From  this  true  centre  several  circles  of  varying  sizes  or  diameters 
should  be  ruled  on  the  ground  glass,  commencing  with  a  very  small  one, 
and  terminating  with  a  larger  one  the  exact  size  of  a  cut-out  round 
mask,  which  it  is  intended  to  adopt  as  the  size  for  mounting  and  finishing 
the  slide. 

These  centres  will  be  found  of  the  utmost  use  when  varying  sizes  of 
images  have  to  be  printed  in  exact  positions  on  the  sensitive  plate ;  in 
fact,  they  are  indispensable  for  exact  registration. 

Having  such  apparatus  at  command,  the  production  of  combined 
lantern  slides  becomes  a  matter  of  ease,  only  requiring  the  exercise  of  a 
due  amount  of  care  when  registering  the  various  negatives  on  the  ground 
glass,  and  the  exercise  of  proper  judgment  in  the  exposure  of  the 
sensitive  plate  to  the  different  densities  of  the  negatives  that  are  being 
used,  so  as  the  development  of  the  various  exposures  will  all  come  along 
together,  and  finish  in  something  like  the  same  miUiDer,  as  regards 
detail  and  density. 

In  most  lecture  sets  a  good  introductory  slide  is  always  appreciated  by 
an  audience,  and  a  good  start  is  of  the  ntmost  importance  with  most 
lecturers.  As  examples  of  combination  slides  and  a  description  of  how 
these  introductory  transparencies  are  priduced  will  probably  prove  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  a  detailed  description  of  the  method  employed 
in  making  the  same  will  be  appreciated. 

Individual  taste  must  always  be  observed  more  or  less  as  regards 
design ;  but  in  most  instances,  when  furnishing  introductory  slides  for 
lecture  seta,  some  of  the  more  interesting  or  particular  view  of  the  sets  are 
generally  selected  to  form  the  combination  slide,  with  perhaps  a  bold 
titling  describing  the  name  of  the  lecture.  Sarrounding  these  various 
selected  views,  and  in  the  remarks  which  I  am  about  to  offer,  it  shall  be 
my  aim  to  describe,  as  plainly  as  possible,  how  any  one  should  set  about 
making  such  a  slide. 

At  the  outset  any  lettering  or  printing  which  has  to  be  included  in  the 
picture  should  be  first  produced  on  a  clean  white  card ;  tins  may  represent 
the  name  of  the  lecture,  and  may  assume  any  shape  or  form  according  to 
taste,  provided  the  design  is  such  as  will  permit  suitable  spaces  for  the 
printing  of  the  little  views  that  have  to  be  pUoed  alongside  such  titling  or 
lettering.  As  a  general  rule,  the  extreme  edges  of  the  slide  carry  these 
titles,  the  form  of  which  may  be  either  round,  square,  cushion  or  other 
shape  according  to  taste ;  this  will  leave  the  centre  clear  and  suitable  for 


the  reception  of  as  many  little  piotarei  m  may  b«  desired  to  illa«trat«  the 
coming  lecture.  -  i 

Let  us  suppose  it  is  decided  to  adopt  a  round  shape.  In  which  ms«,  l«t 
the '  operator  pay  a  vi^it  to'  his  nearest  ticket  writer,  and  get  liim  t0 
describe  a  true  circle  in  black  ticketing  ink  tit  a  pa^e  white  card ;  outaida 
this  circle  get  him  to  print,  in  good  bold  characters,  tlie  title  of  tb< 
lecture  set ;  this  provided,  let  a  good  negative  from  same  be  made— by  • 
good  negative  I  mean  one  absolutely  opaque  as  regards  the  whites  ani 
almost  clear  glass  as  regards  the  black  lettering.  If  an  operator  cannot  do 
this,  he  shoalil' practise  black-and-white  working  until  he  can.  In  some 
oases  reooniBe^may  be  bad  to  absolutely  blocking  out  all  but  the  lettering, 
so  as  to  provide  a  negative  through  which  no  light  will  pass  on  to  the 
sensitive  plate  on  those  parts  that  must  be  reserved  for  other  negatiTaa. 
On  the  prodnction  of  an  absolutely  opaque  bUck-and-white  negatire  for 
this  purpose  much  of  the  incoess  in  results  will  depend. 

Having  provided  a  suitable  titling  negative,  ttie  next  stop  is  the  seleettoa- 
Of  the  illustrating  negative^,. 4i>d  these  may  be.of  any  size  or  density ;  in 
fact,  just  ordinary  stock  negatives  may  be  utilised,  provided  a  copying 
hox,  as  previously  referred  to,  has  been  supplied. 
.  In  my  next  I  hope  to  refer  to  the  various  manipulations  neoessair  iq 
as  to  combine  these  negatives  into  one  and  the  same  slide.       ' 

.         ■  T.  N.  Abmstsoho.  ' 


THE  CAMEBA  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

[ -Uurland'i!  Trade  Journal.] 
Amono  Whalbs  and  Wbalebs. 
Tee  stranding  of  twenty-seven  whales  at  Murewai,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Auckland  peninsula,  just  between  Waitakerei  and   Kaipara,  brought' 
almost  to  our  doors  an  unexpected  opportunity  for  securing  some  great 
subjects  for  the  camera;  as  in  these  dull  times  the  demand  for  noTelties 
is  unabated,  here  was  a  splendid  chance  for  adventure. 

Although  the  railway  runs  along  within  about  ten  miles  of  the  coast, 
the  track  to  the  stranded  monsters  was  very  rough,  with  no  friendly 
shelter  or  food  supply  on  the  way.  Yet  some  of  the  more  hardy  and 
determined  of  our  Auckland  camera  men  faced  the  trouble,  and  In  heavy 
marching  order,  with  a  heavy  pikau  of  gear  and  tucker,  bravely  attacked 
that  muddy  track.  Fortunately  they  found  some  tents  on  the  beach,  and 
made  themselves  at  home,  roughing  It  with  the  whalers,  who  were 
making  the  most  of  the 

Flotsam  and  Jetsam 
on  the  beach. 

Several  very  good  negatives  were  secured  of  the  novel  scene.  The 
stranded  whales  were  half  buried  in  the  sand,  and  the  work  of  saving  the 
blubber,  boiling  down  and  filling  casks  with  oil,  gave  life  and  interest  to 
the  pictures. 

After  the  mid-winter  season,  the  whales  returning  from  a  cruise  in 
Antarctic  waters  coast  along  the  shores  of  New  Zealand,  often  quite 
close  to  the  land,  on  their  way  to  warmer  seas,  and  these  had  probably 
been  driven  by  bad  weather  out  of  their  usual  course. 

On  the  east  coast  of  the  North  Island  the  whales'  homeward  track  has 
been  observed  to  pass  close  under  Cape  Brett,  and  Messrs.  Cook  Bros. 
determined  to  attempt  their  capture  here  by  means  of  nets  stretched  across 
the  whales'  line  of  progress,  and  we  are  pleased  t}  say  that  the  greatest 
success  has  crowned  this  bold  and  daring  enterprise. 

Whales  Cauoht  in  Nets. 

This  seemed  to  promise  an  adventure  with  results  even  better  than 
stranded  whales  as  novelties  in  photography  —at  least  so  thought  otir 
friend,  Mr.  Tom  Byan,  who,  scenting  here  a  rare  kind  of  sport,  not 
unmixed  with  hard  work  and  no  little  danger,  determined  upon  putting 
his  aquatic  experiences  to  the  test,  and,  armed  with  a  hand  and  a  whole- 
plate  camera,  he  made  for  the  scene  of  action. 

It  was  no  good  waiting  for  good  boating  weather,  as  the  whales  did  not 
object  to  wind  or  rain  ;  so,  after  a  pretty  rough  experience  of  one  of  ooi 
winter  storms,  he  reached  the  whaling  ground,  and  was  welcomed  by  the 
whalers  with  hearty  hospitality. 

Here  is  the  log  of  his 

FiBST  Day's  Wobk, 

in  which  our  friend  did  his  full  share  at  the  oars,  exposed  to  wet  and  cold, 
with  little  food  and  no  shelter,  and  on  one  occasion  at  least  for  sixteen 
hours  at  a  stretch  : — 

■■  The  first  morning  at  5  a.m.  a  terrible  noise  was  heard.  I  woke  np 
with  a  start,  and  thought  that  a  bull  fight  was  on.  It  was  pitch  dark,  so 
I  looked  outside  in  some  trepidation,  and  heard  voices  of  natives  shooting 
here  and  there.    Knowing  the  Maori  lingo,  I  soon  ascertained  it  was  only 
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.  ChKUe,'  the  cook,  blowing  the  horn  to  call  the  boate'  orewB  to  breaklMt- 
6  a.m.,  iurt  fancy  what  an  hour  for  a  midwinter  breakfast !  I  tumbled 
BP,  hweyer.  and  had  breakfast,  and  then  set  off  to  the  jetty  to  ship  in 
the  whale  boats  for  the  day's  work.  Our  crew  were  aU  natives  except 
Bert  Cook  and  myseU.  and  our  boat  was  pretty  lull,  for  the  nets  were  on 
board  coUed  up  in  a  huge  bundle  fore  and  aft.  We  had  three  seoUons  of 
net  on  board,  with  numerous  twentygallon  kegs  for  buoys.  The  sea 
was  beautifnUy  calm,  and  we  rowed  along  swiftly  under  Jhe  frownmg 
masses  of  olifl.  which  Is  characteristic  of  this  wild  part  of  coast,  we 
Krived  off  a  large  rocky  reef,  and  then  proceeded  to  set  the  nets,  which, 
by  the  way,  are  no  small  things.  There  are  five  secUons,  ten  fathoms 
gauare  in  each  section,  which  gives  altogether  a  total  length  of  1000 
fathoms  of  whale  line.  The  mesh  is  a  six  feet  square  one,  and,  when  one 
oomes  to  weigh  up  the  line  and  various  appendages,  it  is  no  wonder  the 
whale  boats  float  very  deeply. 

"  SKrnsQ  TM  N«T8. 
"  The  mode  of  setting  the  net  is  thus  :-A  stout  fixed  line  is  made  fast 
to  the  rocks,  and  it  is  then  carried  sixty  fathoms,  out  to  sea,  where  it  is 
fastened  to  a  large  buoy  moored  to  a  haU-ton  mooring.  The  boats  pick 
up  this  strong  line,  and  then  proceed  to  tie  the  net  to  it  by  means  ol 
stops,  land  pay  it  out.  These  sections  are  now  temporarily  lashed 
together  with  a  piece  of  rope  yam,  so  that  when  a  whale  get  meshed,  he 
breaks  away  the  section  which  has  caught  him  from  the  other  sections, 
leaving  them  intact.  All  the  net  being  paid  out,  an  inspection  is  made 
as  far  as  possible  to  see  if  Jthe  net  is  hanging  aU  clear  and  not  tangled. 
An  adjournment  is  then  made  shorewards  to  get  a  landing  on  the  cliffs, 
which  is  managed  with  a  bit  of  manoeuvring,  as  the  heavy  ocean  roll 
always  makes  a  nasty  surf  here.  r>i      i . 

"  Whilst  we  are  having  '  tucker'  one  of  the  Maoris  ones  out  '  Blow  ! 
and  we  are  aU  in  a  buzz  of  excitement,  as  two  whales  are  seen  approaching 
not  half  a  mile  away.  The  boats  are  manned  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
The  whales  still  keep  on  their  course,  heading  weU  inside  the  net.  If 
they  keep  on  the  same  course,  the  capture  of  one  is  a  certainty,  so  the 
line  is  bent  on  to  the  harpoon,  and  the  boat  steerers  in  both  boats  are 
standing  up  ready  as  the  whales  approach  the  nets,  heading  right  mto 
them.    We  now  are  fiUed  with  excitement,  every  eye  being  on  the  buoys. 

"  A  Double  Catch. 
"  The  next  minute  two  of  them  disappear  below  the  surface  of  the 
water,  then  two  more  follow  amidst  a  cheer  from  both  boats'  crews. 
'Dubs?'  exclwms  Bert  Cook,  meaning  that  two  whales  were  meshed. 
We  now  strain  every  muscle  on  the  oars  to  pull  up  the  whales,  who  are 
now  lashing  the  sea  all  round  into  a  fury  of  foam.  The  other  boat  singles 
out  one  and  chases  it,  whilst  we  chase  the  other.  A  sharp  spurt  of  half  a 
mile  brings  us  up  to  our  whale,  who  is  lashing  out  with  his  flukes  in  all 
directions.  Under  the  skilful  heading  of  Bert  Cook  we  range  up  near  the 
whale,  getting  smothered  with  spray  through  his  kicking.  '  Stand  up, 
Warren  ! '  shouts  Bert  to  the  native  boat  steerer  in  the  bow,  and  our  man 
is  ready  in  an  instant.  '  Now,  then,  strike  ! '  rings  the  cry  again  from 
Bert ;  then  our  boat  steerer,  a  strong,  athletic  man,  sends  the  harpoon 
deep  into  the  side  of  the  whale,  who  marks  his  disapproval  by  a  most 
determined  lashing  of  his  flukes. 

"  '  Come  aft,  Warren  ! '  shouts  Bert  to  the  native,  who,  quick  as  a  oat, 
hops  from  thwart  to  thwart  and  takes  the  steer  oar  from  Bert,  who  now 
rushes  forward  to  where  the  lances  are  kept . 

"  We  '  peak '  oars,  and  the  whale  sounding,  the  line  runs  out  of  the  tub 
at  an  alarming  rate  round  the  loggerhead  with  an  unmistakable  smell  of 
something  burning.  It  is  caused  by  the  friction  of  the  line  round  the 
loggerhead,  so  a  bucket  of  water  is  thrown  over  the  line  to  cool  it.  Down, 
down,  he  goes,  20,  25,  and  then  30  and  35  fathoms  line  out,  when  it  eases 
np  a  bit. 

" '  He's  coming  up,'  shouts  Bert.  '  Haul  on  the  line,'  is  the  order ;  so 
we  start  hauling  on  something  different  to  a  schnapper  or  hapuka. 

"  Now  we  commence  to  travel  quicker,  for  the  whale  is  rising  rapidly. 
We  haul  every  man  for  aU  he  is  worth,  when  up  comes  the  whale  about 
thirty  yards  ahead.  We  haul  our  hardest  so  as  to  be  up  close  to  him 
next  rising,  which  we  do.  We  get  pretty  close,  when  Bert,  who  has  now 
the  deadly  lance  unsheathed,  standing  erect,  delivers  a  blow  into  the 
whale's  side.  The  lance  sinks  deep  into  the  flesh  and  out  pours  blood. 
The  lance,  being  hauled  out  by  means  of  the  w&rp  attached,  is  thrust  in 
again  and  again,  each  thrust  being  the  signal  tor  renewed  furious  lashing 
of  the  flukes  till  he  goes  down.  He  now  starts  running,  as  the  lance 
wounds  have  pricked  him  np  a  bit. 

"  Sixteen  Miles  an  Hodb. 
"  We  hang  on  with  the  line  round  the  logger,  and  away  we  go  in  tow 
of  the  whale,  travelling  about  sixteen  miles  an  hour,  a  great  wave  of 


spray  being  thrown  out  from  each  side  of  the  boat,  wetting  us  through. 
The  truth  of  my  friend's  words  as  to  the  spice  of  danger  was  now  dawnmg 
upon  me.  I  had  time  to  recover  from  the  first  burst  of  excitement,  and 
here  we  were,  fast  behind  a  whale,  traveUing  goodness  knows  where.  On 
looking  round  we  were  weU  off  the  coast  We  just  could  make  out  Uie^ 
other  boat,  stiU  fighting  their  whale,  aU  safe.  Up  comes  our  chap  agam. 
and  we  once  more  '  haul  line.'  We  get  up  close  to  him  agam,  and  one* 
more  the  deadly  Unce  is  at  work,  two  more  thrusts,  and  up  shoots  a- 
column  of  deep  red  blood  from  the  nostril  of  the  whale.  An  expression 
ol  delight  bursts  from  our  crew,  for  a  whale  spouting  with  blood  is  an 
indication  that  he  is  mortaUy  wounded  by  the  Unce.  He  seems  now 
thoroughly  flurried  in  his  actions,  and  the  succeeding  lance  thrusts  mak» 
the  huge  carcase  twitch  and  tremble  from  end  to  end.  The  whale  show 
no  desire  for  '  further  sounding,'  preferring  to  remain  just  below  th» 
surface  of  the  water. 

"  DCATH  OF  THK  WHALE. 

"  As  he  is  spouting  blood  and  not  travelUng,  it  is  no  use  mincing  hi» 
body  with  any  more  lance  thrusts,  so  we  have  just  to  wait  and  see  him 
die,  which  sometimes  is  a  very  slow  process.  We  waited  about  hall  an 
hour,  the  whale«just  bobbing  up  and  down,  when  aU  at  once  he  makM  » 
furious  kick,  and,  raising  his  head  clean  out  of  water,  rushes  shorewards 
at  an  alarming  rate  for  about  hall  a  mile,  when  he  suddenly  stops  and- 
lies  quiet  for  a  while.  A  few  more  small  spasmodic  kicks,  and  then  the 
drama  of  the  sea  is  finished  as  far  as  his  whaleship  U  concerned.  He 
turns  over  on  his  side  with  a  fin  partly  out  of  water  and  dies,  lymg 
motionless  just  awash  with  the  water.  We  haul  up  on  the  line  right 
alongside  and  immediately  cut  the  net  away.  It  is  an  awful  tangle 
round  the  body.  After  a  good  deal  of  labour  we  get  it  into  the  boat,  and 
then  we  find  the  buoys  are  completely  stove  in,  either  with  the  great 
pressure  below  the  water  or  through  getting  kicked  by  the  whale. 

"  The  next  thing  is  to  fasten  a  tow  Une,  which  is  made  fast  to  the  two 
jaws,  which  are  drawn  together  so  as  to  p*vent  the  mouth  opening. 
Everything  being  ready,  we  start  towing,  which  is  slow  work  with  one 
boat  •  but  the  other  boat,  having  killed  their  whale  close  in  shore,  anchor 
it  there  and  comes  to  our  assistance.  It  is  a  good  long  way  to  the  harbour, 
but  both  crews  being  willing,  we  make  rapid  progress,  eventually  landmg 
the 'whale  at  the  wharf  after  a  good  tow  of  nearly  six  hours.  On  the  way 
in  we  were  followed  by  numbers  of  '  gonies,'  '  stinkpots,'  seagulls,  and 
other  birds,  all  intent  on  having  a  good  feed  off  the  blubber  of  the  whale. 
"  Once  on  shore  again,  we  are  around  the  tea  table  in  no  time,  with  a 
very,  very  good  appetite  after  the  hard  day's  work.  It  was  nine  o'clock 
when  we  arrived  at  the  wharf,  sixteen  hours  in  the  boat  with  a  little 
lunch  and  plenty  of  hard  graft.  Think  of  that,  ye  eight  hours  a  day  men  I 
We  were  one  and  all  soon  asleep,  only  to  be  roused  at  5  a.m.  agam  by 
Charley's  confounded  horn-blowing  for  breakfast." 

But  the  narrative  as  given  in  detail,  with  illustrations  reproduced  from 
the  photographs,  in  the  N.Z.  Graphic,  does  not  tell  of  the  dangers  of 
landing  from  a  whale-boat  on  a  slippery  ledge  of  rock  washed  by  the 
surging  Pacific  ;  of  the  perils  to  operator  and  apparatus,  as  riding  m  on 
the  crest  of  one  wave  he  leaps  ashore,  and  with  scarce  a  foothold 
scrambles  up  the  wet  and  slippery  steep.  Then  the  boat  draws  away  and 
comes  in  again  on  another  wave,  when  the  tripod  is  thrown  up  on  to  the 
rook.     Next  time  the  camera  in  its  travelling  case  is  thrown  up— 

A  Good  Catch  ! 
in  which  our  friend's  experience  as  a  footbaU  athlete  oomes  in  opportunely. 
Next,  the  package  of  dark  sUdes  is  as  well  caught,  and,  as  a  whale  is  already 
in  sight,  it  becomes  very  faTing  to  one's  nerves  to  fix  up  and  get  ready  for 
a  shot.  Just  when  aU  is  ready,  drawing  the  slide  shifts  the  legs  and. 
disarranges  the  focus,  and  there  is  no  finder  on  the  camera.  To  do  it 
aU  over  again  in  haste  and  steadily  is  very  trymg  to  one's  patience,  but, 
as  our  artist  is  nothing  if  not  calm,  he  has  everything  soon  fixed  again, 
as  in  a  moment  of  intense  excitement  off  goes  the  shutter,  just  as  the 
whale  charges  and  takes  the  net  away  with  him  ;  again  reverse  the  slide 
to  get  him  as  he  comes  up.  Then  "  Hurry  up,  my  lad,  into  the  boat  and 
after  him."  To  get  that  camera  packed  again  in  less  than  a  wink,  and 
all  snug  on  board  before  you  could  say  Jack  Robinson,"  without  leaving 
even  a  stop  behind,  is  itself  a  feat  worthy  of  renown,  but  it  had  to  be 
done,  or  our  photographer  would  have  been  left  on  that  rook  till  the 
boat's  return. 

Presently  he  gets  a  snap-shot  with  the  hand  camera,  as  the  monster, 
lashing  his  enormous  tail  with  terrible  fury,  dashes  into  the  air  its 
encumbering  mass  of  cordage,  floats,  etc.  Then  again  another  shot  just 
as  the  harpoon  is  thrown,  and  several  other  instances  are  snapped  at,  but 
just  as  a  whale  makes  a  clean  breach  out  of  water— Uke  a  mullet  at  Pla?— 
the  shutter  sticks,  and  this,  the  only  chance,  is  lost.  Fortunately  1^. 
Eyan's  artistic  genius  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  he  easily  made  good 
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the  defioienoies  of  the  camera,  and  was  also  successful  in  getting  many 
valuable  negatives  of  the  various  subsequent  operations.  If  any  of  onr 
young  enthusiasts  wish  for  a  week  of  rare  sport,  hard  fare,  long  honra, 
plenty  of  real  hard  work,  and  the  finest  trial  of  patience,  taot,  and  temper, 
we  would  recommend  them  to  follow  Mr.  Ryan's  example,  only  don't  be 
afraid  of  getting  wet,  and  be  sure  that  your  apparatus  is  waterproof ; 
also  be  not  disappointed  if  under  the  oircnmstanoes  none  of  your  nega- 
tives are  perfect,  and  none  of  your  pictures  of  any  great  commeroial 
valae.  Josua  Mabtih. 


THE  IIiLUSTBATED  LECTUBE. 
[The  Exhibitor.) 
The  illustrated  lecture  has  assumed  a  unique  position  in  the  entertain- 
ment world.      With  few  exceptions,  lectures  illustrated  by  means  of  the 
stereopticon  are  more  popular  and  draw  larger  audiences  than  those 
where  this  adjunct  is  not  employed. 

Pictures  are  an  attraction  to  old  and  young  and  a  description  can  be 
made  much  more  satisfactory  it  accompanied  by  a  view  of  the  place  or 
thing  described.  A  double  advantage  is  secured,  as  both  eye  and  ear  are 
addressed  at  the  same  time. 

The  use  of  the  projecting  lantern  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  has 
grown  to  large  proportions  within  a  few  years,  and  is  still  increasing.  In 
view  of  this  fact,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  offer  a  few  suggestions 
which  may  have  some  influence  on  those  who  contemplate  entering  upon 
this  pleasant,  and,  if  properly  managed,  profitable  phase  of  public  work. 

In  the  first  place,  a  matter  of  exceeding  importance  is  the  choice  of  a 
subject ;  and  this,  if  possible,  should  bave  a  catchy  title,  the  quicker  to 
arrest  attention.  Occasionally  there  are  topics  like  the  Columbian 
Exposition,  the  disaster  at  Johnstown,  and  those  of  a  kindred  nature,  upon 
which  popular  attention  is  concentrated  for  a  comparatively  brief  time, 
but  these  must  be  taken  advantage  of  while  the  public  enthusiasm  main- 
tains, and  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  more  than  a  limited  period. 
Those  of  more  general  interest,  and  which  are  applicable  at  any  time,  are 
the  more  desirable. 

The  subject  having  been  selected,  it  is  of  much  consequence  that  the 
matter  be  prepared  with  care,  and  that  the  most  striking  points  be 
described  in  choice  and  appropriate  language.  Too  much  stress  cannot 
be  laid  upon  this  essential  feature,  for  the  way  in  which  this  is  done  goes  far 
towards  inducing  success  or  failure.  A  good  plan  is  to  write  out  the  entire 
lecture  from  the  best  available  sources,  and  then  commit  it  to  memory. 
If  the  lecturer  have  a  fluency  of  speech  which  enables  him  to  talk  readily 
from  notes,  he  is  consequently  fortunate  ;  but  comparatively  few,  even  of 
so-called  good  speakers,  possess  this  talent  to  any  marked  degree,  but  it 
is  a  good  one  to  cultivate  by  any  one  who  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  so 
gifted.  The  written  lecture,  however,  possesses  this  advantage,  that  it 
enables  the  speaker  and  operator  to  work  more  in  unison, 
and  thereby  acquire  a  smoothness  and  accuracy  not  otherwise 
80  readily  attained. 

Another  essential  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised 
is  that  none  other  than  the  best  slides  be  employed.  It  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  so  many  lecturers  are  satisfied  with 
inferior  productions,  and  many  an  otherwise  interesting  and 
effective  lecture  has  been  hampered  by  the  miserable  apologies 
for  pictures  used  for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  True,  it 
is  sometimes  impossible  to  get  just  the  view  one  wants,  or 
as  good  as  is  desirable,  but  that  can  occur  only  in  a  very 
limited  number  of  inetances,  and,  with  the  present  admirable 
facilities  for  making  slides,  very  beautiful  transparencies, 
which  are  attractive  because  of  their  intrinsic  merit,  can 
readily  be  procured.     By  all  means  get  good  slides. 

Another  important  consideration  is  the  lantern.  A  poor 
instrument  is  literally  worse  than  none,  for  no  satisfaction 
can  be  assured  to  either  lecturer  or  audience  if  the  apparatus  ^ 
be  of  an  inferior  grade.  The  cost  of  a  good  instrument  is  so 
little  in  advance  of  a  poor  one  that  there  is  no  excuse  for 
selecting  the  latter,  and  the  applicant  for  popular  favour  will  ' 
sooner  acquire  recognition  if  he  have  the  proper  utensils  with 
which  to  do  his  work. 

But,  if  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  good  lantern,  it  is  equally 
important  to  employ  a  first-class  operator.  Many  an  other- 
wise meritorious  effort  has  been  spoiled  by  the  antics  of  a 
lantern  manipulator  who  did  not  know  enough  to  properly 
manage  his  light,  to  rightly  adjust  his  lenses,  or  to  even 
put  his  pictures  in  Iproper  position.  It  is  not  so  difficult  a  matter  to 
operate  a  lantern  that  one  cannot,  by  proper  practice  and  attention,  learn 


to  do  It  well,  and  an  audience  thoold  not  be  snbjeeted  to  annoyanee  and' 
injustice  when  the  matter  could  so  readily  be  obviated.  S«a  to  it  that 
you  bave  an  efficient  operator. 

The  personality  of  the  lecturer  occupies  a  foremost  place.  There  are 
certain  requirements  which  he  should  onqaestionably  possess,  and  on* 
of  these  is  a  properly  trained  voice.  This  effects  not  only  its  carrying 
quality  but  those  other  essentials  of  which  the  voice  is  so  fully  competent. 
It  should  be  able  not  only  to  sustain  itself  for  a  long  period,  say,  an  boor 
or  more,  but  should  maintain  its  flexibility,  so  that  tone  and  colour  can 
be  given  to  expression.  There  are  speakers  who  start  well  enough,  but 
soon  show  signs  of  weariness,  which  manifest  themselves  in  disagreeable 
monotones  and  husky  utterances  that  quickly  tire  their  hearers. 

The  writer  recalls  two  instances  which  serve  as  illustrations  by  way  of 
contrast.  In  the  first  the  speaker  was  hampered  by  an  imperfect  manner 
and  an  indifferent  voice,  tdtbough  the  subject-matter  was  most  excellent. 
In  the  other,  the  lecturer  who  spoke  for  aearly  an  hour  and  a  halt, 
showed  so  little  the  effect  of  the  exertion  that  he  was  congratulated  upon 
his  success  by  quite  a  number  of  his  audience,  who  seemed  to  think  the 
speaker  possessed  a  remarkable  gift.  In  explanation,  the  lecturer,  whose 
physical  proportions  were  by  no  means  robust,  stated  tliat  he  had  spent 
both  time  and  money  to  acquire  the  skill  he  had  evidenced,  and  that  it  was 
his  teachers  who  were  to  be  commended,  whose  methods  had  demonstrated 
their  correctness  and  value.  The  voice  is  susceptible  of  such  manifold 
variety  that  art  can  accomplish  much  under  a  skilful  trainer  even  where 
nature  has  not  been  lavish  with  her  gifts. 

Dignity  on  the  part  of  a  public  speaker  is  a  desirable  accompaniment. 
Ease  of  manner  soon  exerts  an  influence  upon  the  audience  and  puts  the 
listener  in  a  more  receptive  mood.  What  is  termed  personal  magnetism, 
that  quaUty  which  places  a  speaker  ere  rapport  with  his  audience,  goes 
far  towards  estabUshing  a  mutual  sympathy  that  renders  each  attractive 
to  the  other.  It  is  this  power  which  gives  the  natural  orator  a  decided 
prominence  over  his  less  gifted  fellow.  It  is  susceptible  of  development, 
however,  and  by  proper  cultivation  can  be  enlarged  and  strengthened' 
until  it  possesses  some  measure  of  force. 

To  the  veteran  in  the  lecture  field  these  suggestions  may  possibly  seem 
trite,  but  to  the  tyro  they  may  be  of  service  in  helping  him,  in  the  outset 
of  his  career,  to  surmount  difficulties  which  might  otherwise  be  met  only 
by  annoying  experiences.  B.  J.  H. 
♦ 

CHADWICK'S  POKTABLE  OXYGEN  GENEBATOB. 
W.  I.  Chadwick,  2,  St.  Mart's-stbbet,  Makchestib. 
This  oxygen  generator  consists  of  a  safety  valve  retort,  in  which  small 
charges  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  manganese  are  heated  by  a  Btinsen's 
burner.  The  oxygen  is  conveyed  by  a  |  rubber  tube  from  the  top  of  the 
generator  to  the  floating  bell  of  a  portable  gas-holder,  and  from  this 
direct  to  the  lime  light  jet.  As  the  oxygen  is  used,  the  bell  of  the  gas- 
holder sinks  in  the  water,  which  is  used  as  a  luting.     The  generator  is 
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then  to  be  rechaigei,  and  thus  a  continuons  supply  of  oxygen  can  bo 
mitintained. 
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Fig. 


The  general  principles  of  the  generator  can  be  seen  from  fig.  4.     It 
oonsiBtB  of  a  flat  plate  and  a  beU-shaped  cap.    These  are  turned  and 
ground  together,  forming  a  gas-tight  joint,  and  supported  by  a  stand,  in 
which  is  the  Bunsen's  burner.     On  the 
top  of  the  cap  is  a  bent  tube,  by  which 
the  oxygen  is  conveyed  to  the  gas-holder, 
the  fastening  being  effected  by  a  bow, 
shown  in  the  illustration,  with  a  wooden 
handle  on  the  top,  and  at  the  lower  ex- 
tremities are  spiral  springs,  adjusted  to 
maintain  a  pressure  equal  to  1^  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  or,  in  other  words,  weighted 
to  about  12  lbs.  dead  weight. 

To  charge  the  generator  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pull  over  the  bow  by  the 
wooden  handle,  remove  the  cap  by  the 
other  wooden  handle,  place  a  charge  on 
the  bottom  of  the  generator,  replace  the 
'Cap,  and  push  up  the  bow. 

The  gas  -  holder  is  made  of  metal, 
japanned  inside  and  out.  It  is  telescopic, 
for  convenience  and  portability  in  travel- 
ling When  closed,  as  in  fig.  1,  it 
jneasnres  24  x  16  x  12  inches. 

The  following  are  the  instructions 
for  use:  —  To  set  up  for  work,  draw 
out  the  upper  part,  as  in  fig.  2,  and 
secure  by  three  small  brass  bolts  and 
wing  nuts,  place  the  generator  on  the  top,  as  shown  in  the  Ulnstration, 
remove  the  screw  cap  on  the  top  of  the  bell  of  gas-holder,  and  pour 
water  from  a  bucket  until  the  outside  is  full  up  to  the  top  of  the  bell. 
The  water  is  to  make  the  luting,  and  for  the  bell  to  float  when  full  of 
oxygen.  By  this  time  all  the  air  has  been  expelled.  Next  replace  the 
screw  cap  and  connect  the  rubber  tube  from  the  generator  to  the  bent 
metal  tube  of  gas-holder,  and  by  another  rubber  tube  connect  the  tap 
on  the  top  of  the  gas-holder  direct  with  the  lantern  jet.  Now  fill  the 
reservoir  on  top  of  the  bell  with  water,  to,  say,  4  in.  or  5  in.  high  (this 
is  to  apply  the  pressure).  Charge  the  generator  as  described,  light  the 
burner,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  the  oxygen  will  be  generated,  and  in 
its  passage  through  the  water  of  the  gas-holder  it  will  be  well  washed 
and  purified.  The  lantern  may  now  be  lighted,  and,  as  the  gas  is  used, 
the  generator  can  be  recharged  as  described,  thus  a  continuous  supply 
can  be  maintained. 

The  charges  are  made  as  follows  : — To  four  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash 
and  one  part  of  manganese  add  sufficient  water  to  moisten — not  to  make 
too  wet.  This  should  be  mixed  in  something  like  a  clean  earthenware 
dish  or  basin,  then  fill  the  mould  supplied  with  the  generator,  using  a 
little  pressure.  Smooth  oS  the  surplus  with  an  old  table  knife  or  spatula 
—do  not  use  a  piece  of  stick  or  wood  for  mixing  or  smoothing  oft.  On 
turning  the  mould  over,  the  cakes  will  leave  entire.  They  must  then  be 
set  to  dry  either  spontaneously  or  by  gentle  heat,  and  when  dry  the 
bottoms  of  the  charges  are  to  be  coated  by  dipping  into  a  mixture  of 
manganese  and  water,  made  to  the  consistency  of  cream,  and  after  final 
drymg  they  may  he  used  at  once,  or  stored  away  for  use  at  any  future 
time.  The  coating  of  plain  manganese  at  the  bottom  of  the  charges  is 
simply  to  prevent  the  spent  charges  sticking  to  the  bottom  of  the 
generator. 


EXPLOSION  OF  AN  ETHEK  SATUEATOR. 

Me.  W.  Howabd  Stables  writes  to  the  Derby  Express :  "  The  worst  of 
having  a  slight  mishap  with  a  lantern  is  that  the  general  public,  being 
somewhat  in  the  dark  as  to  the  apparatus  used,  is  likely  to  feel  an  alarm 
which  in  many  cases  is  quite  unnecessary,  and  to  imagine  that,  if  the 
worst  did  not  happen,  it  was  due  rather  to  chance  than  to  the  fact  that 
with  the  apparatus  in  use  at  the  moment  no  serious  accident  was 
possible.  I  was  using  on  Wednesday  last  a  cylinder  of  oxygen,  an  ether 
saturator,  and  a  mixed  gas  jet,  when  early  in  the  exhibition  the  light 
failed,  and  nearly  went  out,  and,  as  I  was  endeavouring  to  adjust  thetaps 
of  the  jet  so  as  to  give  a  better  light,  one  cylinder  of  the  ether  saturator 
blew  up.  As  this  apparatus  is  made  of  thin  brass,  such  an  explosion 
could  hardly  be  attended  with  serious  danger,  as  the  thing  simply  was 
ripped  open,  and  no  portions  of  it  were  scattered.  The  worst  that  could 
have  happened  would  have  been  that  the  operator  and  possibly  one  or 
two  near  him  might  have  been  burnt,  perhaps  severely.  The  Ilkeston 
disaster,  to  which  the  public  naturally  turn  their  mind  on  a  seeming 
recurrence  of  this  kind  of  accident,  was  ocoasiohed  by  a  totally  different 
cause — one  which,  after  that  experience,  no  sane  person  would  run  the 
risk  of  incurring.  There  the  supply  of  gases  was  contained  in  the  old- 
fashioned  leather  bag — oxygen  in  one,  hydrogen  in  the  other.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  half-filled  oxygen  bag  had  been  filled  up  with  hydro- 
gen by  mistake,  and  the  result  was  a  most  deadly  explosive  mixture. 
That  mistake  can  never  occur  with  cylinders,  as  the  oxygen  cylinder  is 
screwed  on  to  the  supply  tap  by  a  screw  which  turns  the  opposite  way  to 
the  hydrogen  screw.  Thus  the  wrong  cylinder  simply  will  not  go  on  the 
wrong  supply  tap.     Your  readers  wUl  see,  therefore,  that  no  such  risk 


was  run  on  Wednesday  last,  and  to  parallel  my  mishap  with  the  Ilkeston 
disaster  is  to  needlessly  alarm  the  public.  At  the  same  time,  I  must 
confess  that  I  am  still  in  the  dark  as  to  the  cause  of  my  accident,  and 
that  such  of  my  friends  as  understand  the  working  of  the  lantern  and 
have  offered  me  explanations  of  the  accident  have  indicated  causes  that 
might  recur  almost  every  time  the  saturator  is  used.  I  am  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  makers,  and  hope  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter  in  a 
day  or  so.  I  cannot  close  my  letter  without  referring  to  the  splendid 
behaviour  of  the  company  at  the  accident.  A  few  women,  who  were  too 
far  off  to  see  what  had  happened,  were  alarmed  and  screamed ;  but  as, 
thanks  to  the  electric  light,  which  was  promptly  turned  on,  it  was  at  once 
clear  that  no  cause  for  alarm  existed,  and  that  no  one  was  hurt — the 
company  sang  the  National  Anthem  and  quietly  dispersed.  Let  me,  in 
conclusion,  offer  the  following  advice  to  that  section  of  the  public  who 
frequent  lantern  exhibitions : — 

"  1.  If  you  see  the  ominous  bellows-like  form  of  the  old-fashioned  gas 
bags — Flee !  !  It  is  never  safe  to  use  them  ;  they  are  dangerous  to  all  in 
the  room. 

"  2.  The  ether  saturator  is  risky  to  the  operator  and  those  near  him 

"|3.  Two  cylinders,  or  one  cylinder  and  common  gas,  is  safe.  Any 
aooident  from  cylinders  will  occur  before  the  lecture  begins.  The  safest 
time  is  when  the  exhibition  is  going  on  and  the  gas  is  being  released." 

Apropos  the  foregoing  Mr.  E.  C.  Green  writes  us :  "I  was  present  at 
the  exhibition  and  the  behaviour  of  the  crowd  was  beyond  all  praise,  as 
the  explosion  was  certainly  very  alarming. 

"  At  the  moment  of  explosion  the  operator  was  altering  the  pressure  at 
the  outlet  of  the  oxygen  cylinder.  No  regulator  was  used.  The  satu- 
rator had  been  charged  with  ether  before  the  performance,  sp.  gr.  •720." 


A  Discomfited  Showmam. — An  applicant  for  popular  favour  secured 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  known  halls  in  Philadelphia  for  a  lantern 
exhibition,  says  The  Exhibitor,  and  issued  free  tickets  to  those  whom  he 
thought  might  be  impressed  by  his  venture,  hoping  thereby  to  secure 
engagements.  The  views  embraced  a  variety  of  scenes  taken  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  When  the  entertainment  was  about  to  begin 
the  exhibitor  discovered  that  his  pianist  was  not  there,  so  another  was 
secured  from  among  the  audience,  suggested  by  some  one  to  whom  the 
lecturer  had  mentioned  his  dilemma.  Hastily  giving  directions  to  the 
player  to  adapt  himself,  as  far  as  possible  to  the  illustration,  the  show 
began,  and  went  on  to  the  apparent  satisfaction  of  the  audience,  until  a 
very  striking  picture  of  the  wise  men  journeying  to  Jerusalem  was 
shown.  The  performer  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  nearly  exhausted  his 
stock  of  pieces,  some  of  which  were  a  little  incongruous  ;  but  the  climax 
was  reached  when,  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  picture  mentioned,  he 
suddenly  and  vehemently  pounded  out  When  Johnnie  comes  marching 
home.  The  effect  was  pronounced.  The  audience  began  keeping  time 
with  their  feet,  but,  in  a  moment  more,  broke  out  into  loud  laughter 
which  swelled  into  a  perfect  howl.  The  demoraUsation  was  so  great  that 
the  manager's  prospects  were  utterly  ruined,  and  but  one  other  of  his  ex- 
hibitions was  given  in  the  city,  and  the  engagement  for  this  was  made  in 
advance  of  the  free  entertainment. 


A  Photosietbic  Standakd  with  Acetylene. — Acetylene,  in  the  author's 
model,  issues  from  a  small  conical  orifice  carrying  with  it  the  necessary 
quantity  of  air.  It  then  penetrates,  by  a  narrow  aperture,  into  a  tube 
where  the  mixture  is  effected,  and  which  terminates  with  a  bat's-wing 
burner  made  of  steatite.  The  entire  flame  corresponds  to  more  than 
100  candles  under  the  pressure  of  0'30  metre  of  water.  The  consump- 
tion of  ethylene  is  58  Htres  per  hour.  We  see  that  the  illuminating  power 
of  acetylene  is  more  than  twenty  times  that  of  coal-gas  burning  in  a 
Bengel  burner  (giving  1  carcel  =  y-6  candles  for  105  litres),  and  at  least 
6  times  that  of  the  same  coal  gas  for  an  Auer  burner  (giving  1  carcel  for 
30  htres) J.  Violle  in  Comptes  Rendus. 


The  lantern-slide  catalogue  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Saunders,  of  Heath-street, 
Birmingham,  for  the  current  season,  is  to  hand.  Many  papular  sets  are 
particularised. 

We  have  receeived  the  lantern-slide  catalogue  of  Mr.  T.  T.  Wing, 
Chatteris,  Cambridgeshire.  Mr.  Wing  makes  a  speciaUty  of  colouring 
lantern  slides,  aod  also  supplies  lanterns  and  their  accessories. 


A  Photoohaphio  "New  Woman." — Mrs.  Mary  Winslow  is  travelhng 
through  Western  New  York  with  a  portable  photograph  gallery  taking 
pictures,  and  doing  it  well.  She  is  modest  and  unassuming,  but  carries 
a  couple  of  revolvers  for  the  "  Rubes  "  who  got  too  fresh.  She  makes  no 
claims  to  "newness,"  tends  strictly  to  business,  and  has  more  than  she 
can  do. — American  Journal  of  Photography. 
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LANTERN  MEMS. 
The  projectioQ  of  animated  panoramas  and  lifelike  motions  of  every- 
■day  life  is  now  an  accomplished  fact,  and,  although  several  earnest 
workers  have  been  experimenting  for  some  time  past  in  this  direc- 
tion, the  honour  at  the  time  of  writing  of  being  the  first  to  make  in 
England  a  demonstration  that  approaches  closely  to  perfection  must 
be  awarded  to  MM.  Aaguste  and  Louis  Lumiere,  who  have  been, 
through  their  agent,  exhibiting  during  the  week  in  the  Marlborough 
Room,  Polytechnic,  their  apparatus,  which  is  called  Lumiere's  Cine- 
matograph. 

»  •  »  •  • 

I  SAT  at  present  advisedly,  for  I  learnt,  only  recently,  that 
Mr.  Birt  Acres  was  to  give  a  public  exhibition  of  the  results 
■of  his  apparatus  and  methods  of  working  in  this  direction  on  Monday, 
March  2,  and,  if  the  report  I  have  received  privately  is  confirmed, 
the  results  should  be  very  good,  in  fact  run  the  French  instrument 
very  close.  Both,  however,  are  thought  to  give  better  results  than 
the  apparatus  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  Friday;  but 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  limited  space  and  nearness  of  the 
audience,  no  doubt,  made  the  vibration  and  noise  of  the  Theatro- 
.graph  more  apparent. 

•  •  «        ,    •  • 

To  return  to  the  Cinematograph,  which,  I  am  informed,  will  not  be 
for  sale  for  twelve  months,  and  then  will  cost  60/.  to  80/.  complete, 
but  will  be  worked  under  concessions  in  the  various  capitals  of 
Europe  with  a  view  to  money-making  by  charge  for  admission  while 
it  is  a  novelty.  That  there  is  money  in  the  invention  seems  to  be 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  one  financier  offered  one  million  francs 
for  It.  It  certainly,  in  my  opinion,  wants  a  lot  of  resolution,  backed 
up  with  confidence,  to  refuse  40,000/. ;  but,  as  during  a  few  weeks  in 
Paris,  where  the  apparatus  has  been  on  show  every  half-hour  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  day  to  crowded  houses,  many  thousand 
pounds'  profit  have  already  been  made,  the  sanguineness  of  MM. 
Lumiere  may  turn  out  to  be  justified. 

•  »  ♦  •        ■    • 

The  audience  at  Marlborough  Hall  or  Room  only  see  the  results 
of  the  projection,  for  the  apparatus  is  placed  in  a  gallery  and  care- 
fully concealed  by  curtains.  I  am,  however,  indebted  to  Mons. 
Trewey,  who  is  the  eoncessionaire  for  England,  for  certain  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  apparatus.  Optically,  it  is  an  ordinary  magic 
lantern  supplied  with  an  electric  light,  the  regulator  for  same 
havmg  12   mm.  carbons,  and   using  15  amperes  of  current.     Each 


subject  or  picture,  of  which  at  ^sent  there  are  ten  shown  at  each 
stance,  consisting  of  900  to  1000  exposures,  and  the  film  on  which 
they  are  produced  is  fifteen  yards  long.  The  latter  is  propeUed 
through  the  lantern  front  by  hand  motion,  it  having  been  found 
that  more  care  could  be  taken  of  the  films  in  that  way  than  if 
electricity  were  employed. 

•  •  •  •  • 

And  now  for  the  subjects.  Imagine  yourself  sitting  in  a  nica-aiied 
ha.Il,  and  a  small  screen  five  or  six  feet  square,  or  rather  oblong, 
with  a  dark  border,  hanging  in  front  of  you,  weU  above  your  head 
and  level  with  the  gallery,  when  presently,  after  a  little  introduction, 
a  picture  appears  on  the  screen,  at  the  same  time  as  the  electric  light* 
are  turned  out  in  the  hall.  What  is  it  ?  WeU,  we  will  Uke  a  typical 
one ;  and,  as  it  is  photographic  in  more  senses  than  one,  it  shall  have 
precedence.  It  is  a  steamboat  pier,  and  there  is  a  gangway  in  the  mid 
distance.  A  little  whirr  is  heard  in  the  gallery  above  our  heads, 
and  the  picture  on  the  screen  is  all  animation.  Some  one  is  walking 
up  the  gangway  carrying  a  camera,  and  he  is  followed  in  quick 
succession  by  a  hundred  or  so  of  others.  Some  turn  to  the  left  at 
the  end  of  the  gangway,  and  others  to  the  right ;  every  third  or 
fourth  person  raises  his  hat,  as  if  he  recogmsed  some  one  the 
audience  cannot  see ;  but,  when  two  or  three  run  across  the  inter- 
vening space,  one  concludes  they  wish  to  be  quickly  out  of  the 
field  of  view  of  the  camera,  and  that  the  salutations  are  for 
M.  Lumiere,  who  is  photographing  this  wonderful  scene.  It  was 
stated  that  the  gentlemen  coming  from  the  boat  were  those  attend- 
ing the  Photographic  Convention  at  Lyons  (I  think).  Certainly  the 
marvellous  detail,  even  to  the  puffs  of  smoke  from  the  cigarette, 
spoke  volumes  for  the  perfection  of  the  apparatus  employed. 


Thk  subjects  are  considerably  varied,  the  first  being  a  domestic 
scene,  TJie  Family  Tea  Table,  in  fact  with  father  and  mother  and  the 
little  baby  seated  at  the  table ;  the  child  is  in  turn  fed,  and  the  lady 
sips  her  tea  or  coffee,  and  every  movement  is  gone  through  with  all 
the  exactness  of  life.  Tke  liuUioay  Station  again  forms  another 
scene.  The  station  is  at  first  apparently  empty  when  the  train  is 
seen  approaching,  and  gradually  gets  nearer  and  larger  until  the 
engine  passes  where  we  are  apparently  standing,  and  the  train  stops, 
the  guard  comes  along  the  platform,  passengers  get  out  and  in,  and 
all  is  real.  The  Forge  again  gives  an  opportunity  of  showing  that 
the  apparatus  can  faithfully  reproduce  delicate  objects,  for,  when  the 
hot  iron  is  plunged  into  the  barrel  of  water,  the  steam  rises  in  a 
most  natural  manner. 


Thb  scene  outside  a  caf^  of  three  gentlemen  playing  c^rds,  and 
the  waiter  bringing  in  refreshments,  drawing  the  corks  pouring  out 
the  contents  of  the  bottle,  and  each  of  the  three  toasting  the  other 
during  an  iuterval  in  the  game,  was  rather  "mouth-watering,"  and 
the  hilarity  of  the  gargon  at  the  results  of  the  game  seemed  almost 
bound  to  produce  laughter  among  the  audience.    The  photographic 
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reproduction  of  Monsieur  Trewey's  wonderful  girations  of  a  strip  of 
long  calico  whipped  round  and  round  must  be  seen  to  be  realised, 
for  it  baffles  description. 

«  »  »  »  » 

Thb  same  may  be  said  of  the  Strtet  in  Paris,  and,  finally,  the 
pitce  de  resittance,  viz.,  <Sea  Bathing  in  the  Mediterranean,  for 
here  we  have  the  breaking  waves  on  a  shingly  shore,  a  diving  or 
jumping  board,  and  the  bathers  in  succession  going  down  this 
board,  jumping  into  the  sea,  battling  with  the  breakers,  climbing  the 
rocks,  and  getting  once  more  on  the  diving  board,  all  so  faithfully 
to  life  that  one  "  longed  to  be  there." 

«  »  •  »  • 

What  Edison  has  done  with  the  kinetoscope  for  visual  observation, 
MM.  Lumiere  have  done  for  projection,  and  if,  as  I  was  informed 
when  I  first  saw  the  kinetoscope  on  its  introduction  to  London,  that 
they  had  already  completed  an  apparatus  of  the  same  kind  for  pro- 
jection, it  is  a  great  pity  for  Mr.  Edison  and  the  Kinetoscope 
Company's  sake  they  delayed  the  introduction  so  long.  The  idea 
was  to  keep  it  in  reserve  until  the  novelty  of  the  ordinary  kineto- 
scope had  worn  off,  but  the  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts  is, 
"Don't  delay;"  for  over  and  over  again  it  must  have  been  realised  by 
workers,  that  others,  finding  a  want  to  be  supplied,  had  introduced  the 
very  thing  that  they  themselves  had  done,  and  been  obliged,  from  force 
of  circumstances  or  want  of  time,  to  put  aside  for  a  more  favourable 
opportunity  to  make  it  known. 

«  »  «  *  * 

Talking  of  kinetoscopes,  I  recently  saw  a  circular  givingparticulars 
of  a  resolution,  on  the  part  of  the  Company  running  them,  to  supply 
a  more  popular-priced  instrument,  in  fact,  instead  of  a  machine  costing 
65^.,  they  had,  by  making  up  larger  numbers  of  each  part  of  the  in- 
strument, been  able  to  produce  them  so  that  they  could  be  sold  for 
about  one-fourth  of  that  sum.  The  next  thing  is  to  design,  manu- 
facture, and  introduce  an  apparatus  to  produce  the  subject  for  both 
the  kinetoscope  and  the  Lumiere  Cinematograph  cheaply. 
»  «  «  «  « 

My  advice  to  all  lantemists  is  this.  Take  the  first  opportunity  of 
going  to  the  Marlborough  Hall,  to  see  the  "  living  photographs  "  I 
have  described,  and  country  readers  up  for  the  day  should  time 
themselves  to  be  in  Regent-street  (Oxford-street  end)  five  or  ten 
minutes  before  any  of  the  hours  between  two  and  ten  p.m.  As  this 
may  sound  something  like  an  advertisement,  I  may  add  I  have  no 
interest  whatever  in  this  invention,  but  simply  a  desire  to  inform  the 
lantern  world  of  a  novelty  they  ought  not  to  miss,  and  to  set  manu- 
facturers thinking,  so  that  they  can  produce  apparatus  to  give  as 
good,  if  not  better,  results  ;  for  the  lantern  industry,  without  doubt, 
wants  "  waking  up." 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  last  news  I  had  of  the  Home  Office  report  on  the  gas- 
cylinder  question  was  that  it  had  been  passed  for  the  press,  and 
would  probably  be  a  fortnight  before  it  was  ready  for  issue ;  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  exercise  a  little  more  of  the  patience  we  have 
been  reserving  during  the  dull  lantern  season.  I  was  very  pleased 
to  see  the  Editor  exposing  the  foolishness  of  the  lay  press  in  speak- 
ing of  the  chemical  experiments  and  explosion  of  a  vessel  as  a  gas- 
cylinder  explosion  in  Holborn.  It  had  not  any  more  to  do  with 
oxygen  gas  than  if  one  took  a  saucepan,  filled  it  with  water,  then 
hermetically  sealed  the  lid  down,  and  put  it  on  the  fire  and  left  it 
there  until  the  steam  could  not  be  confined  any  longer,  and  so  burst 

the  pot  to  escape.  G.  R.  Baker. 

^ 

THE    SEARCH    LIGHT. 

My  knowledge  of  Japan  has  been  chiefly  derived  from  books — and 
Gilbert  and  SuUivan'g  chaiming  opera,  The  Mikado,  but,  unlike  most 
of  my  fellow-countrymen  similarly  placed,  I  have  had  the  further 
advantage  of  hearing  from  the  lips  of  that  eminent  traveller,  Mr. 
Drage,  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Convention  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  a  great  deal  on  the  subject  of  the  England  of 
the  East,  in  which  delightful  country  he  not  long  since  toured — and 
took  photographs.     So,  primed  with  an  extensive  stock  of  first-hand 


Japanese  information  obtained  from  a  reliable  and  graphic  raconteur, 
which  we  all  know  friend  Drage  to  be,'my  readers  will  easily  under- 
stand with  what  lightness  of  heart  and  confidence  of  success  it  was 
that  I  undertook,  in  the  cause  of  philanthropy,  to  deliver,  a  few- 
months  ago,  a  lantern  lecture  on  Japan  and  the  Japanese. 


My  experiences  on  that  eventful  occasion  were  mixed,  that  is, 
entertaining  and  instructive  in  about  equal  proportions.  The 
preliminaries  of  this  particular  lecture  were  mapped  out  with 
mathematical  exactitude.  My  friend  (a  man  of  some  eminence  in 
the  lantern  world)  undertook  to  officiate  at  the  jet.  Two-hundred- 
and-fifty  slides,  and  sufficient  reading  matter  about  Japan  and  the 
Japanese  to  fill  a  large  book  were  handed  to  me  to  arrange  in  proper 
order,  and  it  was  agreed  between  my  friend  and  myself  that  I  should 
call  upon  him  early  in  the  evening  of  the  eventful  night,  dine  with 
him  and  a  gentleman  under  whose  auspices  the  lecture  was  to  be 
delivered  by  the  eminent  authority  on  Japanesia  whose  name  (in 
large  letters)  footed,  I  was  told,  a  bill  that  was  to  be  circulated  by 

thousands. 

*  *  *  *  * 

For  two  or  three  days  before  the  lecture  I  was  absent  from  town, 
and  on  my  arrival  home  I  found  awaiting  me  a  letter  from  my 
friend,  asking  me  to  meet  him  about  two  hours  earlier  than  the 
time  previously  agreed  upon.  All  my  efforts  to  comply  with  his 
request  only  resulted  in  my  reaching  his  establishment  exactly  at 
the  hour  originally  fixed.  I  was  met  by  the  reproachful  statement 
that  Mr.  X  could  not  wait  any  longer,  and  that  he  had  gone  off  to 
deliver  the  lecture  without  me.  "  But  there,"  I  excitedly  rejoined,.  ... 
pointing  to  a  box  of  slides  and  a  parcel  of  MS.  notes  which  I  de-  ' 
posited  before  my  puzzled  informant — •"  there  is  the  lecture !  He 
can't  give  it  without  me ;  he  has  never  addressed  a  public  audience 
in  his  life  ;  he's  got  to  work  the  lantern ;  he  hasn't  any  slides  with 
him ;  h— —  but  stop,  where' s  the  lecture  to  be  given  ?"  In  the  hurry 
of  making  the  appointment,  I  had  forgotten  to  take  the  address  of 
the  lecture  hall,  and  all  I  knew  of  its  whereabouts  was  that  it  was 
somewhere — somewhere — on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames  I 


"  Where,  sir  !"  came  the  marrow-freezing  reply.  "  I  don't  know, 
I'm  sure ;  but  perhaps  they  know  at  the  other  office.  I'll  telephone 
and  ask."  "  Bless  you  for  that  happy  inspiration,"  I  murmured.  Of 
course  they'll  know.  Why  need  I  have  allowed  myself  to  break 
out  into  that  cold  perspiration  of  fear  ?  Why  conjure  up  mocking 
visions  of  three  or  four-hvmdred  expectant  himgerers  after  Japanese 
knowledge  frigidly  receiving  the  statements  that  the  individual  who 
was  billed  (in  large  letters)  to  address  them  had  not  put  in  an 
appearance,  that  the  slides  and  lecture  were  with  him,  and  that 
their  money  would  in  all  probability  be  returned  to  them  ?  Why 
torture  myself  with  contemplating  the  withering  disgust  of  the 
wealthy  Chairman,  at  whose  dinner  table  I  was  to  have  sat ;  and, 
above  all,  the  rage  and  mortification  of  my  friend  the  lanternist, 
who,  if  he  hunted  up  any  slides  of  Japan,  would  be  powerless  to 
describe  them,  and,  if  he  failed  to  find  any,  would  be  reduced  to 
the  terrible  humiliation  of  throwing  himself  on  the  tender  mercies 
of  a  disappointed  audience  ?  Why,  I  reflected,  as  I  wiped  my 
clammy  brow,  why  bother  about  all  this  when  they're  sure  to  know 
at  the  other  office  where  the  lecture  is  to  take  place?  There  is 
plenty  of  time.     I  cau  follow  at  once,  and— all  will  be  well. 


Then  the  telephone  bell  stopped  ringing,  and They  didn't 

know  where  the  lecture  was  to  be !  Mr.  X.  had  left  in  great  excite- 
ment a  quarter  of  an  hour  before.  He  had  sent  four  telegrams  after 
me.  They  were  very  sorry,  they  knew  nothing  about  it.  .  .  .  Then 
a  cold  silence  filled  the  room  in  which  I  stood ;  my  companion  looked 
at  me  with  undisguised  pity,  and  I  gave  myself  up  to  mute,  helpless 
despair.  So  I  stood  for  several  minutes,  numbed  and  deaf,  with  the 
scene  before  me  shrouded  in  a  semi-opaque  film.  And  then — the 
door  was  suddenly  burst  open,  and,  hatless,  breathless,  panting,  and 
gasping,  my  friend,  a  fat  man,  rushed  in  from  his  other  office,  and 
sank  into  a  chair,  jerking  out  with  difficulty  the  heartfelt  ejacula- 
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tions,  "  Thank  God  I  came  back  I  thank  God  I've  found  you ! "  and 
then,  when  his  excitement  had  partly  subsided,  and  my  own  usual 
smile  had  retamed,  "  You  villain  I  you  did  this  on  purpose  1" 


In  ten  minutes  we  were  in  the  train,  bound  for  our  destination. 
In  vain  I  explained  to  my  friend  that  our  original  appointment  was 
for  six  o'clock,  that  I  returned  to  town  at  five  o'clock  to  find  that  in 
my  absence  he  had  altered  it  to  four,  and  that  /  was  not  the  man 
who  would  be  likely  to  forget  the  hour  at  which  I  was  expected  at  a 
millionaire's  table.  No ;  he  would  not  be  comforted.  In  the  in- 
tervals of  mopping  his  face  and  getting  back  his  breath,  he  accused 
me  of  plotting  his  discomfiture,  vowed  he  would  never  again  "be 
had,"  said  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myself  for  sacrificing  a  magnifi- 
cent dinner  for  a  practical  joke,  doubted  if  we  should  get  to  the  hall 
before  the  people  got  in,  knew  very  wbU  that  the  lantern  and  screen 
would  have  to  be  rigged  up  in  full  sight  of  the  audience  (a  thing  he 
abominated),  and  was  sure  that,  now  he  had  found  me,  the  other 
villain  (Smith,  his  man)  would  take  the  lantern  and  screen  to  the 
wrong  place,  after  all  I  Misfortunes  never  came  singly.  Something 
told  him  things  would  go  wrong.  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myself 
to  treat  an  old  friend  like  that.  .  .  .  Gentle  reader,  pity  me,  who, 
having  to  stand  about  twenty  minutes  of  this  sort  of  thing,  was  also 
conscious  of  a  certain  emptiness  of  stomach,  which  reminded  me  that 
the  appetite  I  had  specially  prepared  for  a  recherchi  dinner  was 

thrown  away. 

»  »  •  »  • 

Well,  we  reached  the  hall  at  last — that  is  at  half-past  seven,  the 
time  at  which  the  doors  were  announced  to  open ;  Mr.  Smith,  of 
course,  had  preceded  us.  A  surging  mob  of  youths  and  children  had 
to  be  kept  outside  the  hall  until  Mr.  X  and  Mr.  Smith  had  erected  the 
lantern,  made  the  connexions,  and  placed  the  screen  in  position.  The 
duty  of  quieting  the  young  people  was  assigned  to  me.  It  was  easily 
accomplished  by  the  aid  of  all  the  good  humour  I  could  summon  to 
my  assistance.  At  a  quarter  to  eight  a  map  of  Japan  appeared  on 
the  screen,  the  doors  were  opened,  the  room  quickly  filled,  and  two 
hours  afterwards  my  friend  and  I  received  "  the  usual  vote  of 
thanks  "  for  our  services,  and  everybody  went  home  happy. 


Everybody,  that  is,  but  my  ungrateful  friend,  who  topped  the 
maledictions  he  had  already  heaped  upon  me  by  saying  that  he  hoped 
Fd  give  him  the  chance  to  do  as  much  for  me  as  I  had  done  for  him 
that  night.  He  has  since  explained  that  he  bears  me  no  malice,  and 
that  he  didn't  mean  me  to  accept  his  aspiration  in  the  dubious  aspect 
it  undoubtedly  appeared  to  have  at  the  time.  Still,  I  don't  think  I'll 
give  him  the  chance  he  asked  for.  Radiant. 


EXPERIMENTAL  WORK  WITH  A  LANTERN. 

In  continuation  of  the  notes  in  the  January  number  of  The  Lantbrn 
Record,  p.  3,  we  will  proceed  to  the  explanation  of  some  of  the 
more  simple  phenomena  of  colour. 

The  first  experiment  should  bo  to  prove  that,  although  we  have 
decomposed  our  white  light,  we  have  not  altered  it  materially,  and 
that  every  constituent  ray  existed  there  prior  to  passing  through 
the,  prism,  we  have  neither  subtracted  from  nor  added  to  it,  but 
merely  placed  in  regular  order  the  conglomeration  of  rays  of  different 
colours,  and  we  have  merely  to  concentrate  our  coloured  band  into  a 
narrow  line  again  to  obtain  white  light.  For  this  purpose  we  require 
a  lens  which  need  not  be  achromatic.  Single  lenses  of  comparatively 
large  diameter  may  be  obtained  at  reasonable  prices  from  most 
opticians,  but  the  front  lens  of  a  good  large  portrait  lens  may  be 
utilised,  or,  failing  this,  one  of  the  water  bottles  used  by  watch- 
makers as  condensers  may  be  used.  When  the  front  lens  of  a  por- 
trait combination,  or  a  single  lens  is  used,  it  should  be  temporarily 
mounted  on  a  card,  which  should  project  at  least  three  inches  on 
each  side ;  this  prevents  any  light  not  taken  up  by  the  lens  from 
reaching  the  screen.  To  support  the  lens,  an  ordinary  oak  picture 
frame  can  bs  obtained  and  screwed  down  to  a  stout  piece  of  two- 
inch  deal,  which  should  be  weighted.    Now  make  a  small  cage  of 


perforated  zinc,  and  to  do  this  procure  a  piece  about  oa«  and  « 
quarter  inches  wide,  and  of  sufficient  length  to  nearly  go  round  the 
lens ;  bend  the  edges  up  slightly  on  each  side,  and  curve  lengthways 
into  a  circle.  In  each  end  weave  a  piece  of  thin  braaa  wire  in  and 
out  of  the  holes,  place  the  lens  in  the  cage,  and  tie  the  wire  together ; 
now  with  stout  copper  wire  fasten  this  cage  to  the  four  comers  of 
the  picture  frame  and  pull  taut. 

If  the  lens  thus  mounted  is  placed  in  the  path  of  the  rays  after 
passing  through  the  prism,  it  will  be  found  that  a  white  image  of 
the  slit  will  again  be  formed  on  the  screen,  and  the  insertion  of  a 
white  card  between  lens  and  prism  will  show  a  small  spectrum,  and 
on  removing  the  card  the  lens  will  reform  the  spectrum  into  white 
light.  Of  course,  a  second  prism  may  be  used  instead  of  the  lens 
to  recombine  the  spectrum,  but  my  idea  is  rather  to  point  out  how 
experiments  may  be  shown  with  very  little  outlay.  Of  course,  if  a 
second  prism  be  used,  its  base  must  be  placed  next  to  the  apex  of  the 
first. 

The  best  definition  of  colour  is  that  it  is  a  suppression  of  light, 
and  to  prove  this  we  will  assume  that  we  have  recombined  the 
spectrum  on  the  screen.  Now  pass,  close  to  the  recombining  lens,  a 
piece  of  card  along  the  spectrum,  and  it  wiU  be  found  that  the 
image  on  the  screen  is  no  longer  white  but  coloured,  this  being  due 
to  the  suppression  of  one  or  more  of  the  coloured  rays. 

To  prove  that  colour  is  due  solely  to  the  suppression  of  some  of 
the  coloured  rays,  we  can  use  two  bits  of  glass,  or  some  sheets  of 
glass  coated  with  collodion  stained  with  aniline  dyes. 

1  would  point  out  here  that  the  very  best  position  of  the  lantern 
for  such  work  as  we  are  considering  is  in  front  of  the  audience,  and 
not  with  the  lantern  away  at  the  back  of  the  hall.  A  very  long 
spectrum  is  not  essential,  but  one  about  two  feet  long  shown  on  a 
good  opaque  screen,  and  the  lantern  and  screen  so  arranged  that  the 
lecturer  can  readily  have  access  to  both  is  an  enormous  convenience. 
If  the  lantern  is  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  hall,  a  good  lantern 
operator  accustomed  to  your  experiments  is  absolutely  necessary, 
whereas,  when  both  are  within  your  reach,  you  can  easily  walk  from 
lantern  to  screen,  perform  your  own  experiments,  and  thus  ensure 
everything  going  without  a  hitch. 

Procure  from  a  dealer  a  piece  of  double  flashed  ruby  glass,  such  as  . 
is  used  for  dark-room  windows,  and  show  this  first  on  the  screen  by 
merely  removing  the  prism ;  now  replace  the  prism  and  show  that, 
although  the  glass  is  red,  it  is  not  so  because  it  turns  all  the  light 
that  passes  through  it  into  red,  but  because  this  glass  will  cut  off  the 
whole  of  the  violet,  blue,  green,  and  yellow  down  to  about  C  in  the 
deep  orange.  Paler  shades  of  red,  or  even  double  flashed  orange, 
may  be  used,  and  the  paler  the  colour,  the  more  spectrum  colours 
will  be  seen,  although  the  resultant  visual  colour  is  red.  Some  of 
the  deepest  chromium  green  glass  may  be  used  in  the  same  way,  and 
with  two  thicknesses  of  this  and  one  of  the  double  flashed  ruby  it  is 
possible  to  suppress  all  the  colours,  and  therefore  obtain  no  light,  but 
black. 

Two  narrow  strips  of  the  green  and  red  glass  should  be  cut  off 
with  a  diamond  or  glass-cutter,  and  then  bound  together  one  above 
the  other,  and  this,  placed  in  front  of  the  slit,  will  enable  one  to 
explain  why,  when  superimposed,  we  get  no  light,  because  the 
green  glass  cuts  o£E  the  whole  of  the  red,  and  the  red  cuts  oS  every* 
thing  but  the  red,  so  that,  when  combined,  there  is  no  chance  of  any 
light  getting  through. 

We  can  also  show  a  very  pretty  experiment  which  I  have  seen 
Lord  Rayleigh  perform  more  than  once,  and  that  is,  to  show  that  red 
and  green  make  a  deep  yellow.  Procure  some  litmus  tincture,  and 
dilute  with  water,  and  then  add  a  twenty-grain  solution  of  gela- 
tine and  coat  glass  with  it ;  it  is  advisable  to  coat  a  stock  of  theee 
glasses.  This,  placed  before  the  slit  of  the  lantern,  will  project  a 
spectrum  from  which  the  yellow  and  orange  is  entirely  wanting  if 
the  litmus  is  strong  enough.  A  strong  solution  of  aurine  treated  in 
the  same  way  cuts  out  all  the  blue  and  violet,  and  both  together 
only  allow  the  red  and  green  to  pass,  and,  by  superimposing  them, 
we  get  on  the  screen,  not  using  the  prism,  of  course,  a  deep  yellow. 
Mr.  Lewis  Wright  suggests  the  use  of  a  solution  of  litmus  and  a 
solution  of  potassium  of  bichromate,  and  he  states  that  finer  results 
are  thus  obtained. 

Innumerable  and  striking  effects  can  be  obtained  by  using, 
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suggested  above,  glasses  coated  with  collodion  stained  with  aniline 
dyes ;  but,  in  preparing  these,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  solution 
is  not  so  saturated  as  to  crystallise  out  on  the  glass  in  drying. 

With  many  coloured  substances  we  obtain  not  one  or  more  par- 
ticular colours  visible  in  the  spectrum,  but  peculiar  and  characteristic 
absorption  bands,  the  resulting  visual  colour  of  the  solution,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be,  being  the  sum  of  what  is  left.  One  of  the  most 
striking  of  these  experiments  is  that  of  iodine  vapour.  To  show 
this,  a  long  test  tube  of  about  half  an  inch  iutemal  diameter  should 
be  obtained,  and  at  the  bottom  be  placed  a  few  crystal*  of  iodine,  the 
mouth  closed  with  a  cork  in  which  is  a  very  small  hole.  On  placing 
this  in  front  of  the  slit,  so  that  nothing  but  the  empty  test  tube  is 
there,  the  spectrum  will  be  normal,  but,  with  a  small  spirit  lamp,  heat 
the  bottom  of  the  tube  where  the  iodine  lies ;  as  the  heat  increases 
the  iodine  rises  in  vapour,  and  gradually  the  absorption  bands  make 
their  appearance,  and  on  cooling  the  tube  they  gradually  die  out. 
Chlorophyll  is  another  substance  which  shows  well-marked  bands  ; 
and,  to  procure  this,  either  spinach  or  parsley,  about  two  ounces  of 
each,  should  be  cut  up  fine  and  macerated  for  a  week,  with  about 
four  ounces  of  spirit  and  sixteen  ounces  of  water,  and  then  filtered 
off;  a  little  zinc  dust  should  be  added  to  preserve  it.  The  absorption 
bands  shift  their  places  considerably,  or  appear  to,  according  to  the 
thickness  of  solution,  and,  to  show  this,  a  solution  may  be  diluted 
whilst  before  the  slit  by  squirting  water  into  it.  By  merely  adding  an 
acid  or  alkali  too  the  spectrum  may  be  changed,  and  this  is  notably  the 
case  with  litmus  and  chlorophyll.  Saffron  too  is  another  substance 
which  gives  totally  different  spectra,  according  to  whether  it  is 
macerated  in  amylic  alcohol,  pure  alcohol,  or  proof  spirit.  Most  of 
the  uranium  salts  too  possess  very  characteristic  absorption  spectra, 
as  does  also  blood,  and  the  absorption  bands  of  this  may  be  made  to 
change  by  adding  acids. 

A  very  excellent  way  of  showing  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
thickness  of  a  solution  on  its  colour  and  spectrum  is  to  use  prismatic 
or  wedge-shaped  cells  ;  these  can  be  made  very  easily  of  wood  if  the 
glass  sides  are  fastened  in  with  the  asphalt  preparation  suggetted 
last  month.  By  filling  such  cells  with  liquids  the  increase  of  thick- 
ness may  be  shown  by  pa.«sing  the  wedge  from  the  narrow  end  up  to 
the  thick  end  in  front  of  the  slit. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
give  directions  for  producing  particular  bands  of  the  spectrum,  the 
so-called  monochromatic,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  is  by  no  means 
monochromatic.  For  this  purpose  we  require  cells  or  troughs  of 
definite  thickness,  of  four-fifths  of  an  inch  internal  measure,  and  we 
want  three  of  these  and  two  troughs  with  three-fifths  internal 
measurement. 

For  red  light  from  wave-length  718  to  639,  or  from  about  A^  B 
to  CJ  D,  we  must  use  a  cell  of  four-fifths  of  an  inch  filled  with  a 
solution  of  crystal  violet  5  BO,  made  by  dissolving  one  and  a  half 
grains  in  four  and  a  quarter  ounces  of  water,  in  combination  with  a 
trough  of  the  same  thickness  filled  with  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of 
neutral  potassium  chromate. 

For  yellow  light  from  wave-length  614  to  674,  or  from  CJ  D  to 
DJ  E,  we  want  three  cells,  one  of  four-fifths  of  an  inch  filled  with 
a  solution  of  164  grains  of  nickel  sulphate  in  one  ounce  of  distilled 
water,  a  second  cell  of  three-fifths  of  an  inch  thickness  filled  with 
ten  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  chromate,  and  a  third  with  a  very 
weak  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash,  one  quarter  of  a  grain  in 
two  ounces  of  water. 

For  green  light  from  wave-length  640  to  505,  or  from  about  E  to 
just  beyond  b,  we  must  use  328  grains  of  cupric  chloride  dissolved 
in  an  ounce  of  water  in  a  thickness  of  four-fifths  of  an  inch,  and  a 
like  thickness  of  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  chromate. 

For  bright  blue  from  wave  length  626  to  468,  or  from  E  to  FJ  G, 
■we  must  use  a  0"02  per  cent,  solution  of  double  green  SF  in  a  thick- 
ness of  four-fifths  of  an  inch,  and  a  second  cell  of  the  same  thickness 
of  a  fifteen  per  cent,  solution  of  copper  sulphate. 

For  dark  blue  from  wave-length  478  to  410,  or  from  FJ  G  to  h, 
we  require  a  solution  of  crystal  violet  just  one-tenth  the  strength  of 
that  used  for  the  red  in  a  thickness  of  four-fifths  of  an  inch,  and  a 
fifteen  per  cent,  solution  of  copper  sulphate  in  the  same  thickness. 

I  must  apologise  for  introducing  these  somewhat  troublesome 
details,  which,  by  the  bye,  were  first  suggested  by  Landolt,  but  they 


may  be  useful  also  to  the  photo- micrographer,  as  with  these  he  can 
possibly  obtain  better  resolution  of  fine  detail  markings  in  diatoms, 
&c.,  and,  by  using  the  red,  the  green,  and  the  deep  blue,  we  have 
practically  the  three  fundamental  colour  sensations,  and  with  a  triple 
lantern  we  may  make  the  so-called  white  light. 

We  have  been  dealing  entirely  so  far  with  transparent  colours> 
but,  before  leaving  the  spectrum,  we  can  easily  show  the  action  of 
coloured,  opaque  substances  on  the  spectrum,  and  for  this  parpose  it 
is  advisable  to  obtain  from  a  paper-maker  some  sheets  of  body 
coloured  papers.  These  can  be  had  in  all  varieties  of  colours,  and 
with  a  matt  surface ;  the  shiny  surfaced  papers  should  be  rejected. 
Strips  of  such  papers,  pasted  singly  on  to  an  ordinary  mount,  may  be 
passed  along  the  spectrum,  and  it  can  be  pointed  out  that  the  papers 
absorb  or  suppress  certain  colours,  the  sum  of  the  remainder  giving 
rise  to  certain  sensations  which  we  call  red,  yellow,  green,  &c.  Of 
course,  the  spectrum  may  be  allowed  to  fall  for  its  whole  length  on 
the  papers  if  they  are  pasted  in  long  strips  one  above  the  other,  and 
the  action  is  well  seen  then. 

If  we  use  the  monochromatic  lights  suggested  above,  it  is  very 
easy  to  show  by  means  of  these  papers  that,  for  instance,  a  brilliant 
orange  looks  black  when  illuminated  by  blue. 

A  rather  striking  experiment,  proving  most  conclusively  that  red 
will  not  reflect  green,  or  yellow  blue,  may  be  performed  by  taking 
a  white  card  and  writinsf  a  word  or  making  a  sketch  in  some  such 
colour  as  cochiueal  solution,  not  very  deep.  This  will  be  distinctly 
visible  by  white  light,  but  with  a  deep  ruby  glass  it  no  longer 
appears ;  but,  change  the  red  glass  for  a  chromium  green,  and  the 
letters  or  sketch  instantly  start  up  as  black  as  possible.  This  may 
also  be  shown  with  gamboge  and  violet  glass,  or  permanganate  of 
potash,  or  the  solution  recommended  above  of  crystal  violet.  For 
those  who  do  not  care  to  take  the  trouble  to  do  this,  the  box  lids  of 
Lumiere's  plates  may  be  used  in  this  way.  With  a  little  care  and 
experimenting  in  this  direction,  it  is  possible  to  entirely  reverse  a 
word  or  sketch,  making  it  appear  first  red  on  a  black  ground,  and 
then  black  on  a  green  ground,  or  to  obtain  innumerable  effects. 
Some  very  striking  results  may  be  obtained  in  this  way  by  using  th« 
special  red,  yellow,  and  blue  inks  which  have  been  placed  on  the 
market  for  three-colour  printing,  and  for  this  hint  I  am  indebted 
to  a  friend  whose  name  is  fairly  well  known  in  connexion  with  this 
work.  Pharos. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  WOEKEBS  AT  WOKK. 

II. — How  Mr.  R.  E.  Bbard  Makes  a  Regclator. 

A  GAs-regulator  la,  to  most  people,  more  or  less  of  a  mystery.  It  is  a 
neat-looking  little  brass  instrument,  which  is  screwed  on  to  the  cylinder, 
and,  no  matter  what  the  pressure  of  the  gas  in  the  cylinder  itself  may  be, 
it  issues  from  the  regulator  in  a  steady  stream,  and  at  a  pressure  of  but  a 
few  inches  of  water,  while  examination  of  the  instrument  itself  only 
conveys  the  information  that  bellows,  in  some  way  or  another,  are 
employed.  Unless  these  bellows  are  removed — 
and  not  many  would  care  so  far  to  tamper  with 
the  regulator  —  nothing  further  can  be  ascer- 
tained except  from  a  drawing. 

Much  more  than  this  we  learnt  on  calling  on 
the  maker  at  10,  Trafalgar-road,  Bermondsey, 
one  day  last  month,  and  the  information  then 
gained  we  will  proceed  to  convey  to  our  readers 
to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

The  first  part  of  the  regulator  to  be  considered 
is  the  nippls.  This  is  the  stem  of  the  instrument, 
which  screws  into  the  cylinder,  and,  as  it  is  the 
only  portion,  except  the  extreme  tip  of  the  valve 
piece  which  has  to  bear  the  high  pressure  of  the 
compressed  gaa,  it  is  a  very  substantial  gun-metal 
casting.  As  soon  as  it  has  been  turned,  screwed, 
and  drilled  to  the  ihape  shown  in  otur  sketch,  it 
has  to  be  tested  to  see  that  the  metal  is  not  to  any 
extent  poroas.  Thii  seems  almost  unnecessary  at 
first  sight,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  casting,  all  metals  are 
liable  to  the  presence  of  minute  pores,  often  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
due  in  large  measure  to  the  fact  that  cooling  takes  place  from  the  outside 
inwuds,  and  that  the  outside  of  a  casting  is  solid  while  the  interior  is 
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still  in  a  molten  condition.  To  teat  it,  then,  the  nipple  is  goiewed  into  a 
cylinder,  the  opening  at  the  top  is  plagged  up,  and  the  gai  turned  on. 
Soap  and  water  being  brushed  over  (he  nipple,  any  leakage  manifests 
itself  at  onoe  by  a  bubble  being  formed ;  if  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the 
■casting  is  seen  to  be  sound,  it  is  ready  to  have  the  valve  fitted 
to  it. 

The  selection  of  suitable  metal  for  the  little  valve  piece  was  an  im- 
portant matter,  Mr.  Beard  informed  us.  Steel  was  out  of  the  question, 
because  of  the  readiness  with  which  it  oxidises,  while  the  material  mast 
be  different  from  that  of  the  nipple  into  which  it  is  bedded,  or  adhesion 
would  take  place.  Finally,  a  material  something  whiter  than  gun  metal 
in  appearance  was  selected ;  one  so  hard  that  special  tools  are  necessary 
to  work  it,  and  care  has  to  be  taken  in  doing  so,  on  account  of  the 
brittleness  which  invariably  accompanies  great  hardness.  This  quality 
has  an  additional  advantage  in  the  fact  that  the  seating  of  the  valve 
being  of  so  much  softer  a  nature,  the  pressure  of  the  valve  on  it  makes 
its  shape  wear  exactly  like  that  of  the  end  of  the  valve  itself.  This  valve 
piece  is  to  be  seen  at  c  in  the  accompanying  sketch,  along  with  two 
eccentrics  which  work  in  it,  and  which  are  attached  to  a  system  of  levers 
known  as  lazy  tongs. 

Before  referring  to  the  levers  which  work  the  valve,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  part  of  a  collar  is  shown  on  the  upper  part  of  the  nipple.  This  is 
the  base  of  the  regulator,  and  is  fitted  on  to  the  nipple  as  shown  by 
means  of  two  dowels,  the  fulcrum  piece,  to  be  referred  to  afterwards, 
being  screwed  down  on  to  it  and  holding  it  ia  its  place.  The  base  ex- 
tends outwards  from  the  nipple  considerably,  carrying  a  projecting  ring 
on  its  upper  surface,  grooved  to  receive  the  lower  end  of  the  rubber 
bellows,  and  having  its  outer  edge  screwed  to  take  the  brass  cap  which 
covers  and  protects  the  mechanism  and  bellows.  It  is  into  this  base, 
moreover,  that  the  delivery  pipe  is  screwed. 

The  relative  positions  of  the  parts  shown  in  the  two  sketches  can  be 
Been  by  reference  to  the  first,  the  dotted  lines  showing  the  lower  portion 
ot  the  valve  where  it  enters  the  nipple,  the  extreme  tip  of  the  cone 
entering  the  narrow  boring  in  the  nipple  forms  the  actual  valve  wliioh 
stops  the  outflow  of  gas. 

Handing  us  the  two  eccentrics  and  the  valve  piece,  Mr.  Beard  suggests 
with  a  smile  that  we  should  put  them  together.  Like  many  other 
pnzzles,  it  is  very  simple  when  you  know  how,  but  it  takes  some  little 
time  before  the  exact  way  in  which  it  is  done  can  be  seen.  Un- 
fortunately it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  method  on  paper  within 
reasonable  limits. 

The  lazy  tongs,  which  are  attached  at  their  bottom  ends  to  the  two 
eccentric  arms,  carry  at  their  top  a  little  piece  of  metal,  d,  which  screws 
into  a  disc  forming  the  upper  end  of  the  bellows.  When,  therefore, 
the  bellows  rise,  as  they  do  when  gas  passes  mto  them  from  the  cylinder 
and  cannot  get  out  of  them  again,  they  carry  up  with  them  the  top 
of  the  lazy  tongs,  and  in  so  doing  the  eccentric  arms  are  raised  and 
the  valve  pushed  down  and  closed. 
A  glance  at  the  sketch  will  make  this  clear.  It  will  be  seen  that,  if 
A  is  raised,  everything  being  free  to  move 
except  the  pin  (seen  in  section  as  a  black 
dot,  on  which  the  eccentrics  tarn,  the  arms, 
B  B,  must  be  raised  also.  The  effect  of  raising 
B  B  is  in  its  turn  to  thrast  downwards  c  by 
means  of  the  pressure  exerted  on  it  by  the 
eccentrics.  The  introduction  of  the  lever 
results  in  the  upward  motion  of  a  being  trans- 
formed into  a  downward  motion  of  c,  the  ex- 
tent to  which  0  moves  being  much  less  than 
is  the  caxe  with  a,  but  the  force  being  corre- 
spondingly greater. 

The  greatest  leverage  is  exerted  by  the  lazy 
tongs  when  in  the  position  shown,  and  not 
when  at  their  greatest  or  their  least  exten- 
sion ;  therefore  the  position  of  the  eccentrics 
is  adjusted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
their  greatest  work  done  when  the  levers  are 
in  the  best  position  for  actuating  them.  The 
eccentrics  are  two  in  ndmber  in  each  regulator. 
ISl.  Beard  informed  us  that  he  had  found  it  possible  to  make  a  regulator 
with  only  one,  but  that  this  was  not  advisable.  As  it  is,  they  have  to  be 
made  with  the  greatest  accuracy  to  ensure  each  one  doing  an  equal 
■amount  of  work ;  sinee,  if  this  were  not  the  case,  the  valve,  instead  of 
being  driven  fairly  and  squarely  downwards,  would  be  inclined  on  one 
tide,  and  tend  to  wear  itself  oval,  while  the  top  of  the  bellows,  being 
thrown  on  one  side  also,  woald  rub  agaiost  the  brass  oap  containing 


On  the  top  piece,  a,  a  circolar  metal  disc  ti  screwed,  a  portion  of  which 
is  shown  in  the  sketch,  the  joint  between  the  disc  and  the  ihoulJer  and 
screw  of  a  being  first  luted  with  white  lead.  This  cap  has  a  groove  oo 
its  outer  edge,  to  which  the  bellows  are  tautened. 

A  gun-metal  casting  has  also  to  be  turned  and  urewed  to  carry  th« 
eccentric  pin.  This  piece  is  known  as  the  fulomm.  It  call*  tor  no 
special  comment  in  itself,  bat  it  screws  on  to  the  projection  shown  on  th« 
upper  part  of  the  nipple,  which  is  inside  the  base  of  the  regulator,  and 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  screwed  up  forms  the  most  important  part  of 
the  adjustment  of  a  regulator.  As  the  pin  oq  this  talcmm  piece  is  what 
decides  the  relative  pouition  of  the  valve  seating  and  the  top  of  the  leven 
it  is  obvions  that,  were  that  pia  too  near  the  seating  of  the  valve,  no 
amount  of  movement  on  the  part  of  the  eccentrics  could  open  the  valva 
far  enough  to  let  the  gas  escape  sufficiently,  while,  were  the  distano*  too 
great,  the  valve  could  not  close.  The  adjustment,  therefore,  baa  to  be 
made,  and  this  is  done  by  interpssing  stout  paper  washers  between  the 
fulcrum  piece  and  the  base  of  the  regulator  on  which  it  rests  until  the 
correct  position  is  reached. 

When  this  has  been  done  the  bellows  have  attention.  Theee,  in 
the  different  forms  of  regulator,  are  of  three  kinds.  The  first  have 
parallel  sides,  and  are  those  used  in  the  standard  pattern.  The  second 
are  similar,  except  ia  being  smaller  and  stouter  for  very  high  pressures 
up  to  thirty  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  third  kind  are  like  the  fint  in 
substance,  but  taper  to  a  smaller  diameter  at  the  top,  and  are  ased  in 
regulators  which  are  made  to  deliver  the  gM  at  prsssares  of  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  pounds  per  square  inch,  sach  pressure,  in  fact,  as  is  required  by 
the  new  injector  jets.  This  taper  form,  by  reducing  the  area  of  the  top 
of  the  bellows,  in  itself  increases  the  pressure  of  delivery  without  reqoir- 
ing  the  strength  of  the  spring  to  be  altered.  Each  kind  of  bellows  ii 
made  of  the  best  Para  rubber,  and  is  pulled  over  the  projection  on  the 
base  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  tied, on  to  it  with  stout  carpet  thread 
no  cement  of  any  kind  being  used.  By  merely  tying  on  the  bellows, 
should  the  valve  through  injury  at  any  time  leak  while  the  outlet  w»B 
closed,  the  stretching  of  the  rubher  itself  allows  the  gas  to  escape  withoat 
bursting  the  bellows,  which  it  would  otherwise  do. 

At  this  stage  the  circular  metal  piece,  having  a  groove  on  its  outer 
edge,  to  receive  the  top  of  the  bellows,  is  screwed  on  to  a,  which  hag 
previously  received  a  luting  of  white  lead,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
levers  being  held  firmly  the  while.  The  bellows  are  then  brought  over 
the  groove  and  tied  at  the  top  in  the  same  way  as  at  the  bottom. 

Nothing  remains  now  but  to  screw  in  the  outlet  pipe  and  to  put  the 
oap  on  the  regulator,  betweea  the  t  )p  of  which  and  the  bellows  ia  plaoed 
the  spring.  The  cjps  are  made  from  brass  tabs,  screwed  at  the  bottom, 
the  tops  of  the  CAps  being  stamped  and,  after  fitting  in,  soldered. 

Each  regulator  has,  of  coarse,  to  be  tested  bafore  leaving  the  works, 
and  to  do  this  it  is  screwed  oa  to  a  full  oyUnder  of  gas  and  connected  up 
to  a  jet,  the  tap  of  which  is  turned  off.  A  branch  pipe  coauects  the  tobe 
joining  regulator  and  jet  with  a  very  sensitive  pressure  gauge.  The 
gauge  indicates  that  the  regulator,  if  properly  adjusted,  maintains  a 
pressure  in  the  closed  tube  of  three  pounds  to  the  squire  inch  or  there- 
abouts, which  drops  to  two  and  a  half  pounds  when  the  jet  cock  is 
opened,  thus  indioatmg  that  a  pressure  of  half  a  poand  is  required  to 
close  the  valve  against  a  fall  bottle  of  gas. 

Begulators  with  rubber  belowj  can  be  constructed  on  Mr.  Beard's 
pattern  to  deliver  g^s  at  any  pressure  up  to  about  thirty  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  They  deliver  it  very  regulariy  from  the  cylinders  now  in 
use,  in  which  high  pressures  are  maintained,  more  or  less,  almost  up  to 
the  point  at  which  ihe  o?linder  is  empty  ;  but,  for  purposes  of  other  than 
lanternlsts,  regulators  are  wanted  which  reduce  from  much  lower  pres- 
sures than  those  used  by  the  gas-compressing  companies,  and  when  this 
is  the  case  Mr.  Beard  informs  us  that  he  found,  in  his  early  experi- 
ments, that  the  delivery  from  a  single  regulator  is  not  so  steady.  For 
such  purposes  a  design  was  got  out  by  him  on  similar  lines,  bat  having 
the  regulating  parts  either  in  dupUcate  or  triplicate,  one  regulator 
governing  the  pressure  in  the  next,  and  so  on  ;  but,  as  we  said  before, 
the  irregularities  of  the  single  regulator  when  on  the  high-pressure  oyUnders 
are  unnotioeable. 

The  effect  of  the  lazy-tong  attachment  is  that  of  a  very  compact  and 
powerful  lever,  so  powerful,  indeed,  that,  roughly  speaking,  the  pressure 
forcing  the  valve  down  on  its  seating  is  eighty  times  as  great  as  that 
exerted  in  moving  the  other  end  of  the  lazy  tongs ;  and,  when  it  is  home 
in  mind  that  the  valve  itself  is  a  little  cone  not  more  than  /,  inches  in 
diameter,  it  will  be  seen  how  high  a  pressure  of  gas  can  be  oounteraoted 
by  the  instrument. 

The  popularity  of  the  Beard  regulator  was  evident  from  the  state  ot 
the  works  in  whiph  it  is  being  made.  Large  numbers  were  to  be  seen  in 
all  stages  of  manufacture,  but  hardly  a  single  one  in  stock.     "  We  ihall 
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start  making  for  stock,"  bs;b  Mr.  Beard,  "  in  a  month  or  two,  as  soon  as 
we  can,  in  fact,  and  then,  next  September  or  October,  out  the;  all  go,  as 
Boon  as  the  lantern  season  commences." 


COMBINATION  PRINTING  OP  LANTEBN  SLIDES. 
IL 

Ik  a  previous  article  I  referred  to  the  necessary  preparations  whereby  the 
printing  of  combined  lantern  slides  may  be  effected,  and  instanced  a  very 
common  example  met  in  with,  viz.,  an  introductory  slide  for  lecture  seta. 

In  cases  where  it  has  been  decided  to  employ  ordinary  negatives  for 
the  various  illustrations  collected  in  the  body  of  the  slide,  and  around 
the  edges  of  which  a  suitable  titling  has  been  provided  in  the  manner 
previously  described,  these  negatives  will  require  to  be  furnished  with 
some  suitable  masks  so  as  to  yield  a  uniform  shape  to  the  various  views 
combined  within  the  circle.  Of  course,  in  this  much  will  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  subject.  As  a  rule,  where  portraits  are  being  treated, 
oval  shapes  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  small  round 
pictures  at  equal  distances  just  inside  the  edge  of  the  title,  are  very 
effective ;  but,  of  course,  there  is  no  end  to  the  variety  of  forms  and 
styles  that  may  be  utilised.  Whichever  shape,  however,  is  selected,  it 
will  be  necessary  beforehand  to  see  that  ample  space  is  provided  on 
the  ground  glass  of  the  camera,  which,  of  course,  means  also  the  same 
space  on  the  sensitive  plate,  so  as  to  contain,  without  undue  crowdmg, 
the  little  pictures  it  is  intended  to  print. 

To  accomplish  this  in  the  case  of,  say,  round  shapes,  a  practical 
method  to  adopt  is  to  first  describe  pn  the  focussing  glass  the  little 
circles  that  are  to  contain  the  pictures,  and  care  should  be  observed  that 
these  occupy  exactly  their  proper  places,  such  as  at  equal  distances 
from  each  other,  so  as  to  prevent  any  eyesores  when  the  slide  is  projected 
on  the  screen. 

If  the  negatives  be  provided  with  well-shaped,  round  masks,  these  are 
easily  reduced  neatly  into  these  little  circles,  which  have  been  described 
on  the  ground  glass.  Of  course,  to  enable  this  to  be  accomplished  with 
ease  and  certainty,  the  camera  that  is  being  employed  must  be  provided 
with  the  necessary  front  movement  for  projecting  the  images  up  or  down, 
or  from  side  to  side,  as  required,  and  here  again  we  have  a  further  in- 
stance of  the  practicability  of  the  good  old  square  form  of  camera  over 
the  more  modem  conical-shaped  article,  which,  alas,  is  now  so  much  in 
evidence  with  those  whose  photographic  experience  is  limited.  Over  and 
over  again  I  meet  with  amateur  workers  who  regret  they  ever  invested  in 
these  conical  bellows  cameras. 

The  little  circles  referred  to  may  be  described  on  the  ground  glass  by 
means  of  placing  any  coin,  according  to  the  size  desired,  and  ruling 
lound  the  edi^es  of  the  same  a  sharp  line  with  a  hard  lead  pencil. 
There  is  no  difSoulty  in  accomplishing  this.  The  preparation  of  the 
focussing  screen  in  some  respects  ts  just  like  preparing  a  design  of  the 
slide,  and  once  the  shapes,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  on  the  ground 
glass  in  their  proper  positions,  and  these  shapes  correspond  with  the 
masks  of  the  negatives,  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  operation  has  been 
performed,  for  all  the  rest  is  merely  plain  sailing,  and  comprises  the 
proper  adjustment  of  the  little  images  inside  the  circles,  with  a  fair 
amount  of  photographic  experience  as  to  correct  exposure  and  develop- 
ment of  the  plate,  an  amount  of  knowledge  which,  of  course,  no  one 
should  be  without  who  attempts  such  advanced  work  as  I  am  describing. 

In  tmdertaking  work  of  this  kind,  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow 
that  the  entire  subject  contained  in  any  negative  has  to  be  utilised,  for  it 
frequently  happens  that  only  a  portion  of  a  view  is  desired,  and  very 
probably  this  may  be  contained  in  some  large-sized  negative,  such  as 
12  X  10  or  16  X  12,  in  which  case,  having  decided  upon  the  exact  portion 
it  is  intended  to  embrace  in  the  slide,  special  round  or  other  shaped 
masks  have  to  be  provided  of  the  exact  size  to  suit  the  amount  of  view 
selected.  This  part  of  the  work  the  writer  knows  from  experience  has 
often  deterred  some  workers  from  undertaking  the  production  of  such 
combined  slides  as  we  are  considering,  for  the  providing  of  such  sized 
masks  is  with  some  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  but  everything  is 
easy  to  one  when  they  know  the  way  how  to  do  it,'  and,  to  those  who 
imeigine  this  difficulty  insuperable,  I  would  merely  refer  them  to  an 
article  I  wrote  in  this  year's  Bbitish  Journal  Photoobaphic  Aluanac 
detJing  with  this  subject.  When  any  small  circles  are  needed,  an  ordinary 
diaphragm  or  stop  will  be  found  just  the  thing  when  such  is  temporarily 
fixed  over  the  part  of  the  negative  it  is  desired  to  copy,  hence  it  is 
apparent  that  the  entire  or  any  portion  of  a  negative  may  be  utilised  for 
this  purpose. 

In  the  example  referred  to,  provided  due  care  is  observed  in  correct 
registration,  but  little  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  producing  uni- 


formly perfect  results,  and  such  an  example  of  double  printing  is  not  by 
any  means  so  difficult  of  accomplishment  aa  many  suppose. 

It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  it  is  desired  to  produce  a  combi- 
nation picture,  in  which  portions  of  two  or  more  negatives  are  combined 
in  one  picture,  which  shall  only  convey  the  idea  but  that  of  one  negative 
or  original  view.  Numerous  examples  of  this  kind  might  be  mentioned, 
such  as  the  introduction  of  a  ship  in  a  marine  view,  or  a  boat,  containing, 
say,  a  family  group,  Soating  on  the  sea,  or  the  introduction  of  some 
animal  on  the  foreground  of  a  landscape,  or  any  other  suitable  object,  to 
lend  additional  interest  to  a  view.  When  dealing  with  cases  of  this 
kind,  masking  has  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  recourse  bad  to  a  blocking- 
out  preparation  of  both  negatives. 

In  selecting  suitable  subjects,  consideration  must  also  be  given  to  the 
matter  of  size,  for  nothing  looks  worse  than  an  incongruity  in  this 
respect. 

Having  decided  upon  the  subject  it  is  intended  to  introduce  in  the 
picture,  the  first  step  is  to  block  out  entirely  all  the  remaining  portions 
of  the  negative.  In  doing  this  it  by  no  means  follows  that  such  should 
be  otherwise  than  for  temporary  purposes  only,  and,  should  the  size  of 
this  selected  object  or  part  De  such  as  not  to  agree  with  the  surroundings 
or  scale  of  the  otber  negative,  a  positive  should  be  made,  and  this  again, 
converted  either  into  a  reduced  or  an  enlarged  negative,  whichever  is  re- 
quired, until  the  desired  size  is  reached. 

To  enable  this  object  being  introduced  into  the  main  picture,  spaee 
must  be  reserved  for  it  on  the  sensitive  plate  after  it  is  printed.  To  pro- 
vide for  this,  the  main  negative  must  have  an  exact  counterpart  of  the 
object  blocked  out  also. 

This  may  be  accomplished  by  superimposing  one  negative  over  the 
other,  and  tracing  the  outline  very  carefully  on  the  main  negative  To 
enable  this  being  done  to  the  best  advantage,  a  special  support  is  re- 
quired so  as  to  permit  of  the  negatives  lying  perfectly  fiat  in  a  horizontal 
position.  An  ordinary  retouching  desk  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  this  as 
a  box  without  ends,  and  from  which  one  of  the  sides  has  been  extracted. 
When  such  is  provided,  a  white  refiector  plaiced  on  the  same  at  a  con- 
venient spot  near  a  window  will  permit  of  the  blocking  out  being  done 
with  the  greatest  precision. 

Of  tbe  different  mediums  suitable  for  such  blocking  out  there  is 
nothing  equal  to  a  good  oil  colour,  burnt  sienna,  or  black,  or  any  opaque 
pigment.  The  great  advantage  of  using  such  oil  colours  lies  in  the  fine- 
ness of  the  outlines  that  may  be  made  with  such,  combined  with  the  ease 
with  which  any  blocking  out  is  removed,  for  all  that  is  necessary  to  bring 
the  negative  back  to  its  original  condition  is  to  apply  a  soft  rag  with  a 
little  turpentine,  and  the  paint  is  removed  wituout  having  in  any  way 
injured  tue  negative. 

Oil  colours,  of  course,  will  not  dry  rapidly,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that 
any  blocking  out  should  be  dry  before  tae  printing  operation  takes  place,, 
for  such  negatives,  being  intended  for  use,  by  means  of  the  copying  box 
nothing  is  required  in  contact  with  their  surfaces. 

The  blocking  out  on  both  negatives  being  completed,  the  main  negative 
Is  placed  in  tbe  copying  box,  and  the  image  is  carefully  foeussed  within 
the  marked-off  space  on  tbe  ground  glass  of  the  camera.  In  doing  this 
the  utmost  amount  of  illumination  possible  should  be  employed,  so  as  to 
render  as  easily  as  possible  the  accomplishment  of  the  next  step,  which 
is  to  describe  upon  the  focussing  screen  an  exact  outline  of  the  block  out 
in  the  main  negative,  which,  ot  course,  will  be  unaffected  on  the  sensitive 
plate  when  the  same  is  exposed  upon  the  main  negative. 

To  describe  the  exact  outline  of  this  block  out  on  tbe  ground  glass, 
the  aid  of  a  strong  pair  of  spectacles  is  desirable,  so  as  to  permit  of  very 
carefully  drawing  the  outline,  as  a  guide  into  which  the  other  unblocked 
object  has  to  be  registered.  In  practice,  I  like  to  work  as  comfortably  as 
possible,  and  when  undertaking  a  job  of  this  kind  I  prefer  to  sit  com- 
fortably  down  at  the  back  of  the  camera,  which  should  always  be  so 
adjusted  about  the  right  heigot  to  permit  uf  the  eye  and  hands  working 
at  close  quarters,  so  as  to  enable  tbe  outline  being  exactly  drawn. 

A  good  sable  brush  and  oil  paint  is  as  good  as  anything  to  employ  for 
the  purpose  of  regilstering  exactly  the  position  of  the  block  in  the  main 
negative.  This  done  properly,  the  exposure  is  made,  the  slide  closed  up 
and  Withdrawn  from  the  camera,  care  being  taken  not  to  shake  or  alter 
the  sensitive  plate  or  carrier  in  the  slide.  The  object  negative  is  then 
taken  and  placed  in  the  copying  box,  and  the  camera  adjusted  to  the 
required  distance  that  will  j  ast  permit  of  tbe  objects  registering  exactly  to 
the  outline  drawn  on  the  ground  glass.  This  done,  the  same  plate  is 
then  exposed  on  this  negative  also,  and,  provided  the  exposure  has  bein 
correct  and  the  various  manipulations  carried  through  carefully,  an 
exceedingly  interesting  photographic  feat  will  have  been  performed,  and 
one  that  will  at  all  times  command  interest  on  inspection  from  brother 
workers. 
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This  work  only  wants  a  little  practice  to  enable  Buccessfal  resnlta  being 
aohieved  ;  it  comes  qaite  easy  after  a  little  practice,  and  bat  little  con- 
sideration will  be  needed  by  any  one  to  see  that  a  wide  Seld  of  interesting 
snbjeote  may  be  selected  as  specially  suitable  for  combination  printing  of 
this  kind. 

To  enable  the  various  parts  being  correctly  joined  in  one  and  the  same 
picture,  the  utmost  care  must  be  observed  in  registering  on  the  ground 
glass.  I  have  tried  numerous  methods  of  marking  the  focussing  screen 
for  this  purpose,  and  for  very  fine  work  there  is  no  better  plan  to  adopt 
than  that  of  placing  very  fine  threads  or  hairs  on  the  inside  of  the 
focussing  screen.  With  such  the  very  finest  lines  can  be  superimposed, 
and  I  know  of  no  better  plan  for  holding  these  guides  in  position  than 
small  pieces  of  wax  attached  to  their  ends.  When  such  are  adjusted  on 
the  ijiside,  there  is  no  danger.  When  examining  the  picture  with  the  aid 
of  a  focussing  glass  of  their  being  removed,  these  threads  may  be 
stretched  the  entire  length  of  the  glass,  and  they  form  the  best  test  I 
know  of  for  ascertaining  when  the  sensitive  plate  and  the  marks  on  the 
ground  glass  coincide;  they  can  be  altered  in  position  by  merely  changing 
the  knots  of  wax,  and,  of  course,  they  permit  of  the  foonssing  screen  being 
kept  comparatively  free  of  marks,  and  thereby  enable  the  picture  to  be 
seen  more  easily  when  being  adjusted,  I  have  seen  some  focussing 
screens  so  full  of  pencil  markR,  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  make 
very  fine  adjustments  over  them.  The  threads  or  hairs  when  removed 
leave  no  marks  behind  them. 

When  reducing  large  negatives,  such  as  15  x  12,  to  sizes  of  one  inch  or 
less,  the  services  of  a  short  focus  lens  must  be  employed.  In  fact,  it  is 
well  to  have  lenses  of  varying  foci  to  undertake  the  work  properly. 

T.  N.  Abmsteono. 


THE  OPTIMUS  INCA.NDESCENT  GAS  BUENER. 

Pkbken,  Son,  &  Batuent,  Hatton-oabdem. 

The  attention  given  to  the  use  of  the  incandescent  gaslight  for  pro- 
jection and  enlarging  has  induced  Messrs.  Perken,  Son,  &  Eayment  to 
devise  the  neat  Utile  system,  which  is  depicted  in  the  illustration,  for 


adapting  the  light  to  the  lantern.  It  includes  burner,  glass  chimney, 
brass  arm,  regulating  tap  and  tray  or  the  arm  only,  and  the  arm  and 
tray  can  be  had  separately.  The  system  is  easily  adapted,  and  is 
inexpensive,  besides  being  cleanly  in  working. 


rL.4.SHLIGHT  HINTS. 
[Anthony's  Bulletin.] 


Flashlight  portraits  are  not  always  successful,  and,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  flash  is  made  just  above  and  behind 
the  camera.  The  result  is  invariably  a  flat,  lifeless  picture.  Now,  it  is 
an  established  fact  in  outdoor  photography,  never,  if  avoidable,  to  photo- 
graph an  object  with  the  sun  directly  in  front  of,  or  behind,  the  lens. 
The  same  principle  holds  good  in  indoor  work.  To  obtain  the  best 
results,  the  light  must  come  from  the  side,  and  with  the  flashlight  it  is 
possible  to  produce  results  that  can  only  with  difficulty  be  distinguished 
from  properly  lighted  daylight  exposures.  The  flash  may,  and  should, 
be  fired  on  the  side  of  the  sitter,  and  the  use  of  a  properly  placed  re- 
flector on  the  other  side  will  obviate  harshness  or  dense  shadows.  The 
direct  light  must,  of  course,  be  screened  from  the  lens,  and  this  is 
easily  done.  Another  difiiculty  is  the  staring  effect  produced  by  the 
desire  of  the  sitter  to  obey  the  injunction  of  the  operator  to  "  keep  your 
eyes  open."  A  fair  amount  of  illumination  in  the  room,  such  as  the 
Ughting  of  the  gas  or  lamps,  will  do  away  with  much  of  this  trouble,  but 


thorough  oonfldenoe  of  the  sitter  in  the  result  and  a  knowledge  of  just 
what  is  going  to  b»ppen  will  help  greatly. 

A  really  nervous  person  will  never  make  a  good  subject  for  flashlight 
work ;  but,  with  a  model  familiar  with  the  operator  and  with  the 
method  to  be  employed,  really  good  work  may  oe  done.  Flashlight 
photography  offers  many  inducements  to  the  amateor  photographer, 
and  much  in  the  way  of  perfecting  it  may  yet  be  aeoompUsbed.  AS' 
used  at  present,  a  large  amount  of  light  is  wasted,  tor  oat  a  small 
quantity  of  the  light  prodaced  by  the  burning  powder  is  really  re* 
fleeted  from  the  subject,  through  the  lena,  to  the  plate.  The  powder 
is  fired  while  in  bulk,  and  the  flame  is  of  considerable  thickness.  Now, 
flame  being  opaque,  only  that  portion  nearest  the  sitter  is  of  praetioal 
utility,  and  until  some  method  is  devised  by  which  the  powder  may  be 
used  in  the  form  of  a  thin  sheet,  suspended  and  fired,  so  that  practically 
every  grain  of  powder  tells,  the  waste  will  continue. 

The  late  H.  Fourtier,  of  Paris,  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  mag- 
nesium flashUght,  and  found  tiiat.  with  "  from  one  to  four  grammes,  the 
intensity  of  the  light  increases  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  powder 
employed;  from  four  to  eight  grammes  it  decreases  slowly,  and  from 
eight  to  sixteen  grammes  rapidly.  To  use  more  is  simply  loss.  The 
splitting  up  of  the  one  charge  into  small  charges  yields  much  better 
results  A  charge  of  two  grammes  burned  at  one  time  furnishes  much 
less  light  than  two  charges  of  one  gramme  each  fired  simultaneously.  A 
considerable  gain  in  light  for  a  given  weight  is  always  obtained  when  the 
powder  is  burned  in  several  small  charges.  Moreover,  in  this  way  the 
flame  thus  produced  occupies  a  large  space,  and,  the  light  being  thus 
spread,  the  shadows  are  softer,  the  subject  better  modelleid,  and  very  re- 
markable effects  may  be  obtained." 

The  acetylene  light  will,  in  the  near  future,  be  available  for  photo- 
graphic purposes,  and  will,  we  believe,  be  of  such  actinic  power  as  to 
render  it  comparatively  an  easy  matter  to  obtain  a  properly  timed  ex- 
posure in  a  few  seconds.  Much,  however,  in  the  way  of  experimenting 
must  be  done  with  the  new  illnminant.  Word  of  a  serious  explosion  in 
New  Haven  has  just  reached  us,  but  the  details  are  not  yet  known. 
Acetylene  will  undoubtedly  play  an  important  part  in  photography, 
and  the  progress  made  with  the  new  gas  sliould  be  watched  by  every 
progressive  photographer.  Of  course,  the  light  most  preferable  is  that 
given  by  the  electric  arc,  and  there  is  every  evidence  that  before  long 
every  professional  photographer  will  consider  an  electric  lamp  a  vital 
part  of  his  outfit,  either  as  an  auxiliary  to,  or  as  an  absolute  substitate 
for,  daylight. 


THE    OPTIMUS    SAFETY    SATUBATOB. 

Pebken,  Son,  &  Batuent,  Hatton-oaboen. 

Since  its  first  introduction,  the  Optimus  Saturator  of  Messrs.  Perken, 
Son;  &  Bayment,  to  the  practical  value  of  which  we  have  before  paid 
testimony,  has  been  rendered  still  more  effective  by  several  minor 
improvements,  and  continues  to  be  very  popular  with  lantemists.  We 
append  the  instructions  for  using  the  new  and  enlarged  saturator.  They 
are  admirably  clear,  and  give  a  very  full  idea  of  the  way  in  which  it  is 
worked : — 

To  charge :  Unscrew  large  stopper  plug  (filler)  on  the  top  of  saturator 
and  the  small  overflow  plug  at  end  of  saturator.  Pour  methylated  ether 
into  the  filler  until  it  runs  out  from  the  overflow.  The  saturator  should 
now  be  stood  upon  its  end  until  all  fluid  ceases  to  drop  from  the  overflow, 
when  both  plugs  should  be  very  tightly  screwed  up  into  their  respective 
apertures.  To  connect :  Attach  one  end  of  a  short  length  of  rubber  tube 
to  the  outlet  tap  of  saturator,  and  the  other  end  to  the  hydrogen  tap  of 
jet.  Attach  one  end  of  another  rubber  tnbe  to  the  regulator  connected 
with  oxygen  cylinder,  the  other  end  to  be  attached  to  the  direct  nozzle  of 
the  inlet  tap  of  saturator.  The  branch  from  the  inlet  tap  of  saturator 
must  now  be  connected  with  the  oxygen  tap  of  jet  by  a  third  piece  of 
rubber  tube.  Immediately  before  Ughting  up,  torn  on  outlet  tap  so  as  to 
let  the  saturated  oxygen  fiU  the 
connecting  tube  and  the  tnbe  of 
jet,  so  driving  out  all  atmo- 
spheric air  from  those  tubes. 
To  light  up  :  First  see  jet  taps 
are  turned  off ;  then  turn  on 
inlet  and  outlet  taps  of  satu- 
rator. Now  open  valve  and 
admit  gas  from  oxygen  cylinder, 
apply  a  light  to  nipple  of  jet ; 

at  the  same  time  turn  on  etho-oxygen  tap  of  jet  until  the  flame  is  as  larg? 
as  that  given  by  an  ordinary  house  burner ;  then  very  gradually  turn  on 
pure  oxygen  tap  of  jet  until  you  obtain  incandescence  of  lime,  without 
any  hissing  sound  whatever.  As  you  turn  on  the  oxygen  tap  of  jet  it 
will  be  found  necessary  to  slightly  increase  the  quantity  of  the  mixed 
etho-oxygen  by  the  tap  of  jet.    To  turr  out  light :  first  close  etho-oxygen 
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top  of  jet,  then  the  pare  oxygen  tap  of  jet,  after  which  tarn  off  satarator 
top8,  and,  finally,  dose  valve  of  oxygen  cylinder.  The  above  is  the 
proper  order,  and  the  rontine  recommended,  but  no  danger  need  be 
apprehended  if  it  be  Inadvertently  departed  from. 

Crucial  experiments  have  demonstrated  the  absolute  safety  of  the 
OptimuB  Saturator,  which  for  compactness,  practicability,  and  the  good 
quality  of  light  it  yields,  is  unexcelled. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGBAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

FiBBUABT  26. — Mr.  J.  W.  Wade,  of  the  Manchester  Amateur  Photo- 
graphic Society,  gave  a  description  of  the 

Vabious  Tonsb  Suitable  roB  Ditfebent  Subjects  in  Lantebn  Slides, 

'Which  WM  illustrated  by  nearly  100  slides  shown  on  the  screen. 

Architecture  was  first  treated  of.  Old  buildings  and  church  interiors 
should  be  of  a  warm-brown  colour,  newer  buildiogs  and  the  interiors  of 
cathedrals,  where  white  marble  or  stone  predominates,  should  be  of  a 
«old  tone.  Sculpture  wai>  next  dealt  with,  several  fine  studies  being 
shown  of  groups  at  Eaton  Hall.  Mr.  Wade,  m  order  to  obtain  the  warm 
tones,  uses  the  hydroquinone  developer,  with  the  addition  of  ammonium 
bromide.  He  had  used  the  developer  in  conjunction  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  but  found  it  blocked  the  shadows.  Nature  is  beautiful  in  any 
season,  a»  was  illustrated  by  the  bare  boughs  of  spring  with  brownish 
black  colour,  A  Summer'i  Day,  of  a  reddish-brown,  autumn  brown,  and 
several  hoar-frost  scenes  of  a  black  and  blue-black  deposit.  The  black 
tones  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  hydroquinone  with  bromide  of  potassium 
in. place  of  bromide  of  ammonium,  and  shortening  the  exposure.  Mr, 
Wade  was  one  of  the  first  to  observe  how  beautiful  were  the  effects  to  be 
obtained  by  the  chemical  toning  of  lantern  slides,  and  showed  a  number 
of  cloud  and  seascape  pictures  illustrating  his  method.  The  slides 
which  call  for  special  mention  are  Sunset  at  Llanberit  and  Bradda  Head. 
The  plates  used  are  the  Alpha,  and  by  a  long  exposure  a  red  colour  is 
-obtained  with  their  developer  ;  after  fixing  and  good  washing,  the  plates 
4ure  toned  either  locally  or  all  over. 
The  toning  solution  is  as  follows  : — 

Ammonium  Bulphocyanide  60  grains. 

Carbonate  of  soda 3      ,, 

■Gold  chloride 2      „ 

Water  6  ounces. 

This  solution  takes  the  plate  through  all  the  stages  from  red  to  brown, 
I)urple,  and  blue. 

Mr.  Wade  was  listened  to  with  great  attention,  and  hearty  thanks 
were  accorded  to  him. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Whitefield  gave  a  demonstration  of  his  method  of  printing 
olouds  in  lantern  slides,  and,  in  his  introductory  remarks,  said  that,  with 
rapid  plates  and/-45  stop,  the  exposure  for  clouds  was  about  one  second. 
It  is  always  better  to  study  the  clouds,  their  shape  and  balance,  in  order 
to  suit  the  landscape  into  which  they  are  to  be  introduced,  as  a  picture 
is  generally  made  or  marred  by  the  clouds.  An  angle  of  45°  from  the 
sun  is  the  best  standpoint  for  taking  them,  but  it  generally  depends  upon 
from  which  side  your  landscape  is  lighted.  Mr,  Whitefield  use  a  printing 
frame  of  his  own  manufacture,  in  which  the  landscape  slide  is  put  be- 
tween the  cloud  negative  and  lantern  plate ;  the  back  of  the  slide  is 
made  non-actinic  by  rubbing  on  the  glass  side  a  mixture  of  burnt  sienna, 
i;lycerine,  and  gum  water,  and  the  whole  is  exposed  to  the  light,  the 
landscape  slide  making  a  mask  on  which  to  fit  the  cloud.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  put  the  cloud  on  the  same  plate  as  the  view,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  light  church  spire  against  the  sky  it  is  di65cul«  to  put  the  cloud  on  it 
without  some  mask.  A  slide  was  then  exposed  and  developed,  the  de- 
veloper being  hydro-oum-eikon,  and,  after  fixing,  was  put  through  the 
lantern.  The  method  was  much  admired,  and  should  commend  itself  to 
all  Iwho  seek  to  improve  their  slides  by  the  suitable  introduction  of 
clouds. 


EOGEES'  TRAYEESING  GEAE  FOR  ARC  LAMPS. 

Wi  have  recently  had  our  attention  called  to  the.  above-mentioned 
apparatus,  which  wUl  probably  prove  a  very  valuable  adjunct  to  the 
studio  of  firms  who  carry  on  the  work  of  process-engraving,  photo- 
etching,  and  photography. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  who  is  accustomed  to  the  appearance 
of  studios  fitted  up  with  the  old  appliances  that  the  cranes,  ropes,  and 
loose  wires,  which  almost  fill  the  upper  part  of  the  studio,  are  extremely 
unsightly,  and  indeed  dangerous,  to  say  nothing  of  the  light  being  blocked 
out  by  the  network  of  cables  and  ropes,  &o,,  which  are  by  this 
traversing  gear  entirely  superseded. 

The  advantages  of  the  apparatus  consist  in  the  fact  that  the  arc  lamp 
can  be  moved  in  any  direction  whatever  with  regard  to  the  copy,  that  is 


to  say,  it  can  be  swivelled  round  on  its  own  axis ;  it  can  be  raised  and. 
lowered,  it  can  be  moved  across  the  studio,  or  along  the  studio,  with  the 
greatest  facility. 

The  whole  of  the  current  is  conveyed  along  the  traversing  rails,  upon 
which  the  cradle  which  carries  the  arc  lamp  moves,  and  is  conveyed 
through  the  carrying  wheels  of  the  cradle,  thence  through  the  conductors 
embedded  in  the  woodwork  of  the  cradle,  thence  through  the  supporting 


wires  of  the  arc  lamp,  through  the  lamp  itself,  and  back  again  in  the 
contrary  direction  to  the  dynamo. 

The  illustration  given  herewith,  will  sufficiently  explain  the  working  of 
the  apparatus.  Mr.  Henry  J.  Rogers,  M.I.M.E. ,  of  the  Watford  Bngi- 
neering  Works,  Watford,  near  London,  is  the  sole  manufacturer  and 
patentee  of  this  apparatus,  and  he  has  fitted  up  the  majority  of  the 
studios  in  which  the  above  processes  are  carried  on,  and  he  is,  at  the 
present  time,  supplying  his  patent  gear  to  studios  in  Bolton,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  Watford,  Bushey,  Bath,  &c,,  &c. 

Mr.  Rogers,  also  applies  his  traversing  gear  to  portrait  studios,  the  are 
lamp  being  in  connexion  with  large  parobolic  reflectors  suspended  from 
his  traversing  gear  in  the  same  manner  as  above  described. 


ROGERS'  BEVELLING  MACHINE  FOR  PROCESS  WORK. 

The  bevelling  machine,  illustrated  below,  also  will  be  found  of  great 
service  to  photo-etchers,  as  the  edges  of  the  plates  can  be  bevelled  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time  with  a  perfectly  true  line  at  the  edge  of  the 


plate.    The  cost  of  this  machine  is  very  sUght  as  compared  with  other 
machines  of  the  same  description. 

We  notice  also  that  the  manufacturer  of  the  above  apparatus  has  fitted 
up  a  large  number  of  studios  with  gas  and  oil  engines,  and  all  necessary 
power  for  supplying  the  current  to  the  arc  lamps  used,  and  a  skilled 
electrician  is  at  the  service  of  any  intending  purchasers,  free  of  cost,  to 
advise  them  as  to  the  best  means  of  applying  the  electric  light  to  their 
respective  studios. 
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LANTEKN  MEMS. 

What  is  the  practical  outcome  of  the  Home  Office  inquiry  into  the 
"  causes  of  the  explosion,  and  the  precautions  required  to  ensure 
safety  of  cylinders  of  compressed  gas?"  Such  is  the  natural  ques- 
-tion  asked  by  those  interested,  and,  as  all  lanternists  have  not  the 
-time  to  go  through  the  sixty-three  pages  of  folio-size  printed  matter 
comprising  the  report,  it  may  be  useful  to  analyse  the  conclusions, 
and  refer  to  the  experiments  conducted  with  a  view  of  proving  the 
truth  or  otherwise  of  certain  theories  or  views  propounded  by  men 
whose  ideas  were  worthy  of  consideration. 

»  «  »  •  » 

First  and  foremost,  it  was  conclusively  shown  that,  provided  the 
■cylinder  was  made  of  good  material,  of  a  certain  thickness,  and  duly 
annealed  and  tested,  in  accordance  with  the  excellent  arrangements 
now  adopted  by  the  gas-compression  companies,  it  was  perfectly 
safe  for  use  with  either  oxygen  or  hydrogen  (and  coal  gas)  at  a 
pressure  of  120  atmospheres,  or  1800  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 
Second,  that  the  Committee  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  arrange- 
ments for  compressing  gas,  and,  while  those  self-imposed  regulations 
remained  in  force,  users  of  gas  and  the  public  need  have  no  concern 

•on  this  score. 

»  «  •  •  » 

It  is  a  great  compliment  to  the  gas-cylinder  makers  and  gas- 
compression  companies  for  the  Committee  to  express  themselves  in 
the  following  terms :— "  It  should,  however,  be  stated  that  up  to  the 
present  time  the  trade  in  compressed  gas  cylinders  has  been  carried 
on  both  by  manufacturers  of  cylinders  and  compressing  firms  with 
:great  care  and  skill.  The  number  of  accidents,  considering  the 
•extent  of  the  trade,  has  been  very  small,  and  the  number  of  fatalities 
has  been  small  also."  Regarding  the  regulations  affecting  the  trade, 
-the  Committee  found  that  they  were  not  altogether  consistent,  for 
-there  were  different  regulations  in  force  by  the  railway  companies, 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  London  County  CouncU.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  now  the  matter  has  been  so  thoroughly  investigated  and 
reported  on,  that  regulations  for  the  conveyance  and  use  of  com- 
.pressed  gas  will  be  put  on  a  practical  and  sound  footing. 
«  *  »  «  * 

Regarding  the  causes  of  [explosions,  only  two  fatal  accidents 
'•have  occurred  through  faulty  cylinders  or  accidental  mixture  of  gas, 
the  other  two  referred  to  in  the  report  in  connexion  with  compressed 
^as  being  due,  in  the  one  case  to  pure  carelessness  in  doing  experi- 


mental work  with  mixed  gases  and  purposely  igniting  them,  and  the 
other  at  one  of  the  gas-compression  companies'  works,  and  ascribed 
to  "  causes  such  that  no  general  regulations  would  have  prevented. 
Considering  these  accidents  are  spread  over  a  period  of  ten  years, 
and  that  there  are  an  enormous  number  of  cylinders  in  use,  the  small 
number,  although  lamentable,  is  really  less  proportionately  than 
those  due  to  explosions  of  steam  in  boilere,  &c. 
*  «  #  «  « 

SoMB  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  enormous  number  of  cylinders  in 
use,  when  one  company,  in  London,  alone  turned  out,  in  1894, 
100,000  cylinders,  that  is,  filled  or  refilled  this  number  with  com- 
pressed gas.  The  report  says  "that,  looking  at  the  magnitude 
of  the  trade,  the  risk  to  the  public  and  to  users  of  the  gases,  and 
the  partial  and  imperfect  regulations  attempted  by  the  action  of  the 
railway  companies,  the  Committee  think  that  some  control  of  the 
trade,  by  official  inspection,  is  required.  The  inspector  should  h»ve 
the  right  to  examine  the  specifications  to  which  cylinders  were 
manufactured,  and  inquire  into  the  precautions  taken  to  secure 
proper  thickness  and  complete  annealing,  to  examine  the  records  of 
tests,  and  occasionally  order  tests  of  cylinders  for  his  own  infonnar 
tion.    He  should,  acting  in  accordance  with  instructions,  order  the 


reannealing  or  retesting  of  cylinders." 

•  •  «  •  • 

This  seems  reasonable,  and,  no  doubt,  would  be  welcomed  by  those 
compression  companies,  that  have,  for  some  time  past,  made  such 
arrangements  for  the  desiired  excellence  in  make  of  cylinders,  and 
taken  complete  precautions  as  to  filling,  for  then  competition  that 
might  lead  to  cheapening  and  to  their  possible  detriment  and  safety 
would  be  judiciously  restrained,  and  made  to  conform  to  regula- 
tions that  experience  has  shown  to  be  necessary  and  advisable,  for 
the  certificate  would  be  withheld  from  factories  where  the  arrange- 
ments were  unsatisfactory,  or  withdrawn  on  the  report  of  the 
inspector  that  instructions  were  not  carried  out. 


Another  important  duty  of  the  inspector,  should  he  be  appointed 
as  suggested  by  the  Committee,  would  be  that  "  he  should  have  the 
right  to  test  the  pressure  gauges,  weighing  apparatus,  and  other 
appliances,  and  to  require  alterations  to  be  made  if  they  were  un- 
satisfactory. He  should  occasionally  examine  cylinders  to  see  tiat 
they  were  not  over-filled."  This  will  please  some  of  the  lanternisU 
who  have  written  to  the  technical  journals  about  getting  more  gas  than 
they  paid  for ;  but,  as  no  known  case  of  explosion  has  been  traced  to 
over-pressure  of  gas  in  the  cylinders  (except  the  one  in  New  York), 
they  need  no  longer  have  any  anxiety,  especially  as  automatic  and 
reliable  safety  valves  will  have  to  be  fitted  (if  not  already  done  bo) 

to  cM  compressors. 

•  »  •  •  • 

It  is  well  known  that  for  ballooning  purposes  in  the  Engliflh, 
French,  and  German  armies  the  cylinders,  although  of  a  much  lighter 
make  than  those  lanternists  are  in  the  habit  of  handling,  are  filled  to 
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much  higher  pressures — generally  200  atmospheres ;  but  the  report 
sftys,  "  the  conditions  of  their  use  place  them  outside  the  range  of 
this  inquiry."  In  fact,  Mr.  Thomas  Atkins  and  his  Continental  pro- 
totype must  look  after  themselves,  and  take  their  risk  of  being  sent 
to  "  kingdom  come,"  whether  it  is  by  a  shell  or  bullet  of  the  enemy 
in  time  of  war,  or  an  OTer-strained  gas  cylinder  in  time  of  peace. 


The  press  still  talk  about  the  cylinder  explosion  in  Holborn  as 
one  of  compressed  gas,  and  a  usually  well-informed  evening  paper, 
in  its  scientific  notes,  which  are  always  interesting  and,  as  a  rule, 
carefully  written,  starts  by  way  of  introducing  the  subject  of  the 
Committee's  report  as  follows :  "  The  recent  lamentable  death  of  a 
chemist  by  the  explosion  of  a  cylinder  of  compressed  gas  will  draw 
attention  to  the  report  of  the   Committee  appointed   last   May  to 

inquire,"  &c. 

tt  «  «  tt  « 

This  sort  of  thing  is  likely  to  do  a  lot  of  harm  to  the  lantern 
industry  by  keeping  up  the  dread  of  gas  cylinders.  The  way  in  which 
most  extracts  are  given  is  anything  but  "comforting,"  for  the  lay 
papers  boil  the  report  down  to  such  a  small  compass  that  they 
simply  tell  you  either  that  "  explosions  are  due  to  negligence  in  the 
manufacture,  annealing,  and  testing  of  the  cylinders,  and  the  lack  of 
care  in  tilling,"  or  else  that  the  force  of  the  explosion  of  a  gas  cylinder 
filled  with  compressed  gas  in  a  mixed  state  is  equal  to  the  force  of 
an  explosion  of  so  many  pounds  of  gunpowder,  dynamite,  or  cordite. 


If  they  would  mention,  as  per  contra,  that  the  Committee,  despite 
all  their  knowledge,  patience,  care,  time,  and  experiments,  were  not 
able  to  prove  that  the  cylinders  of  commerce  are  ever  filled  with 
mixed  gases  of  an  explosive  nature,  or  that  they  would  explode  of 
their  own  accord,  or  could  be  made  to  explode  when  purposely  so 
filled,  and  with  oil  in  the  fittings,  pieces  of  steel  in  the  cylinders,  or 
any  of  the  otlier  supposed  automatic  detonators — in  fact,  that  ex- 
plosions could  only  be  produced  by  electrical  ignition — all  the  results, 
aa  far  as  the  tests  went,  were  of  negative  value — notie  of  the  theories 

could  h^  proved. 

«  «  «  »  « 

The  boom  has  set  in  for  the  animated  pictures,  and  once  it  was 
installed  in  one  of  the  principal  "variety  houses,"  the  others,  Ln 
rivalry,  would  sure  to  try  and  secure  a  similar  attraction.  Now,  the 
"  Cinematograph "  is  to  be  seen  at  the  house  on  the  north  side  of 
Leicester-square,  and  the  "  Animatograph  "  (late  Theatrograph)  at 
the  house  on  the  east  side ;  in  other  words,  one  is  at  the  Empire  and 
the  other  at  the  Alhambra  Theatre  of  Varieties. 


I  should  have  liked  very  much  to  have  written  something  this 
time  about  Mr.  Birt  Acres'  apparatus  and  its  projections,  but,  having 
twice  been  to  Regent-circus  to  try  and  see  the  "  Kineopticon,"  and 
found  the  place  closed  and  no  announcement  as  to  time  of  exhibition, 
I  can  only  suppose  tliat  it  is  not  quite  ready  for  the  public ;  or, 
perhaps,  we  shall  hear  of  it  at  the  other  large  variety  house,  viz., 
the  Palace,  for,  as  I  heard  some  one  remark,  it  might  be  politic  on 
the  inventor's  or  agent's  part  to  "  hold  his  hand  "  for  a  while. 


Those  who  would  rather  see  the  Cinematograph  at  its  original 
London  home  can  still  do  so  at  each  hour  after  two  at  Marlborough 
Hall,  and  I  understand  many  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  in 
the  afternoon,  but  not  so  many  in  the  eveuing ;  perhaps  "  science  " 
is  best  studied  in  the  evening,  accompanied  by  music  and  gaiety,  as 
was  once  the  case  with  a  society  which  met  in  the  building  of  a 
variety  house,  and  discussed  or  had  lectures  •n  nearly  every  subject 
but  that  which  gave  the  title  to  the  society :  and  it  was  the  text  for 
many  a  joke,  not  only  at  the  expense  of  the  society,  but  also  to  the 
worthy  and  respectable  paterfamilias,  who  was  accused  of  having  an 
"evening  out"  on  the  pretext  of  science  or  exploration.  It  has  now 
changed  its  meeting  place,  but  is  still  cosmopolitan  in  the  subject- 
matter  of  its  lectures.  G.  1{.  Uaeer. 


EXPERIMENTAL  WORK  WITH  A  LANTERN. 

In  previous  notes  we  have  considered  the  formation  of  colour  from 
the  spectrum  by  the  aid  of  prisms,  and  coloured  solutions,  and' 
glasses.  A  very  pretty  experiment  to-  show  the  formation  of  a 
spectrum,  by  diffraction,  is  to  use  a  grating.  Circular  gratings^ 
ruled  with  about  2000  to  3500  lines  to  the  inch,  may  be  obtained  at 
fairly  reasonable  rates  from  many  opticians,  and  one  of  these,  placed 
between  the  condenser  and  our  home-made  optical  front,  will  show  a 
more  or  less  satisfactory  image  of  circular  8i)ectra.  The  light  from 
the  condensers  should  be  cut  down  to  a  point,  and  a  fairly  stout 
dark  green  or  chocolate  mount,  cut  d^own  to  the  regulation  lantern 
size,  and  a  pinhole  made  in  the  centre,  m-uet  be  placed  between  the- 
condenser  and  grating. 

The  production  of  colour  by  interference  is  by  no  means  easy  with- 
the  lantern,  in  fact  it  is  so  often  a  failise  that  it  is  better  left 
alone. 

There  is  one  method  of  producing  colour  which  is,  of  course,  well 
known  to  all,  I  mean  that  which  is  pursued  in  projecting  three- 
colour  slides.  For  this  a  triple  lantern  is  essential^  and,  whilst  it 
may  not  be  possible  for  everybody  to  show  actual  three  -  colour 
slides,  the  principle  may  be  easily  explained.  A  good  deal  of  mystery 
has  been  hung  round  this  subject,  and  quite  unnecessarily.  Th* 
only  difficulty  is  to  procure  the  three  colours  to  make  white  light. 

Of  course,  theoretically,  the  filters  should  be  so  chosen  as  to  excite 
our  nerve  fibrils  in  accordance  with  the  curves  of  Clerk  Maxwell 
or  the  more  correct  ones  of  Koenig ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  common 
glass  may  be  used  with  a  brilliancy  of  results  which  is  startling. 
We  require  a  red,  a  green,  and  a  blue-violet  glass.  For  the  green, 
pot-metal  chromium-green  glass  should  be  used  ;  for  theblae  violet,. 
a  pot-metal  cobalt-blue  glass ;  these  are  easy  enough  to  be  obtained,, 
because  the  above  are  the  trade  names  for  them.  The  red  glass  with 
which  I  have  been  most  successful  has,  unfortunately,  no  trade 
name.  It  is,  however,  used  for  some  dark-room  lamps,  and,  when 
examined  by  daylight,  has  a  distinct  vermilion  or  orange-red  shad  ■ 
not  a  ruby. 

For  the  success  of  this  demonstration,  it  is  advisable  to  obtain  a- 
good  register  as  possible  of  the  three  discs.  The  coloured  glasses- 
should  not  be  placed  next  the  condenser,  but  in  front  of  the  objec- 
tive. If  next  the  condenser,  all  the  bubbles  and  imperfections  will. 
be  focussed  and  show  upon  the  screen,  whereas,  if  the  glasses  are 
placed  in  front  of  the  objective,  we  merely  get  the  blaze  of  colour,, 
and  nothing  else. 

Besides  the  glasses,  we  want  some  patterns.  These  can  easily  be 
made  by  sticking  lantern-slide  binding  strips  on  to  cover  glasses  ia 
some  set  pattern,  only  the  patterns  must  be  different  on  each  glass, 
or  rather  not  all  alike.  A  simple  pattern  can  be  made  as  follows  :: 
On  one  glass  stick  a  binding  strip  running  from  the  left  top  comer  to 
the  bottom  right  corner.  On  the  second  glass  place  a  strip  the 
reverse  way — that  is,  from  the  top  right  corner  to  the  bottom  left 
corner.  On  the  third  glass  put  two  strips  crossing  in  the  middle  at 
right  angles. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  demonstrate  the  formation  of  the  colour.s. 
Place  the  red  glass  on  the  top  lantern,  the  green  glass  on  the  middle- 
one,  and  the  blue-violet  glass  on  the  bottom  lantern,  and,  without 
any  slide,  turn  on  the  top  lantern  and  explain  that  this  excites  our 
red  sensation  nerve.  Turn  this  out  and  throw  on  the  green ;  explain 
this.  Turn  off  the  green  and  throw  on  the  blue-violet.  Turn  this 
out  and  again  turn  on  the  red,  and  explain  that  you  have  shown 
what  are  usually  called  the  primary  colours,  or  those  which  excite- 
the  three  primary  sensations,  and  then  state  that  you  intend  to  show 
the  formation  of  the  intermediate  colours,  yellow  and  blue.  Now, 
having  the  red  disc,  gradually  turn  on  the  green,  when  the  disc  will 
change  gradually  into  orange  and  then  yellow,  and,  by  turning  down 
the  red,  into  greenish- yellow,  yellowish-green,  and  finally  pure  green- 
when  the  red  is  quite  shut  off.  Now,  by  gradually  mixing  the  blue- 
violet  with  the  green,  the  disc  becomes  first  bluish-green,  then 
greenish-blue,  and  finally  pure  blue ;  and,  by  turning  off  the  green, 
it  changes  into  violet-blue,  bluish-violet,  and  finally  our  original 
violet  when  the  green  is  quite  out.  By  mixing  the  red  with  the 
violet,  what  might  be  called  purple  is  formed,  and  finally  a  bright 
crimson,  to  which  the  addition  of  green   makes  white.      This   i- 
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always  a  taking  experiment,  and,  if  properly  rehearsed  and  carried 
out,  generally  fetches  the  house  down. 

Now  proceed  to  show  the  formation  of  colours.  Leaving  all  the 
jets  burning,  close  the  flashing  shutters  of  two  of  the  lanterns,  and 
talje  out  the  coloured  glass  of  the  third,  and  throw  on  the  screen  one 
of  your  diagram  slides  to  prove  that  it  is  merely  a  piece  of  plain 
glass  with  a  blacl<  paper  on  it.  Then  witlidraw  this  and  insert  the 
coloured  glass,  mix  the  three  lights  so  as  to  again  obtain  white,  and 
insert  one  of  your  slides  in  the  red-light  lantern ;  immediately  you 
will  obtain  a  white  disc  crossed  by  a  band  of  bright  blue,  and  explain 
the  formation  of  this  by  saying  that  all  you  have  done  is  to  stop  out 
the  red  light  at  that  place,  leaving  the  green  and  violet  to  combine 
to  form  the  blue. 

In  the  middl«  lantern  insert  the  second  of  your  diagram  slides, 
when  immediately  another  band  of  colour  will  cross  the  other,  but 
now  this  band  will  be  a  combination  of  red  and  violet,  or  crimson- 
The  centre,  where  both  the  bands  cross,  will,  of  course,  be  pure 
violet,  because  here  we  have  stopped  out  the  light  from  the  green 
and  red. 

In  the  third  lantern  insert  your  cross  when  immediately  the  centre 
of  the  screen  becomes  black,  and  the  right-angled  cross  bright  yellow, 
because  the  diagram  slide  has  here  stopped  out  the  violet. 

In  performing  this  experiment,  it  mu.st  clearly  be  understood  that 
equal  illumination  is  absolutely  essential,  and,  if  the  glasses  are  not 
correctly  chosen,  it  may  even  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  illumination 
of  one  lantern  to  make  up  for  it. 

The  remaining  method  of  showing  the  formation  of  colour  is  by 
means  of  the  polariscope  and  mica  or  selenite  films,  but  the 
apparatus  for  these  is  so  costly,  that  it  is,  as  a  rule,  beyond  the 
reach  of  most  would-be  experimenters,  though,  if  the  apparatus  can 
be  hired,  by  all  means  get  it.  Pharos. 


c 
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SOME  ODD  DODGES  IN  LANTERN-SLIDE  MAKING. 

But  very  few  lecture  sets  will  be  met  with  that  do  not  contain  some 
subjects  that  have  to  be  copied  from  either  an  old  wood-engraviug  or  the 
mora  recenlly  produced  process  blook  picture,  and  when  either  of  such 
illustrations  fall  to  be  photographed  for  the  purpose  of  making  lantern 
slides,  some  special  method  of  undertaking  the  work  must  be  resorted  to, 
so  as  to  avoid  an  unpleasant  coarseness  of  many  portions  of  those  parts 
represented  by  bold  lines  or  strokes,  as  in  the  case  of  any  ordmary  wood- 
engraving,  or  by  the  magnified  dots  in  the  case  of  halt-tone  pictures  taken 
by  means  of  a  ruled  screen  when  such  are  projected  in  an  enlarged  form 
by  means  of  the  lantern. 

As  I  write,  I  see  before  me  a  very  pronounced  type  of  such  in  the 
instance  of  an  old  wood-engraviog  executed  many  years  ago,  but  which  is 
of  especial  value  as  being  the  only  available  illustration  of  the  kind 
possible  of  attainment  for  the  purpose  reijuired  in  the  lecture.  In 
examples  of  this  kind  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  cloud  eflects 
represented  by  bold  strokes  or  Imes  which  as  a  rule  offer  no  appearance 
of  incongruity  when  viewed  in  conjunction  with  the  rest  of  the  picture  in 
its  original  form  :  but  these  bold  strokes  or  line-*  appear  quite  different 
when  thrown  upon  the  screen  in  an  enlargel  form. 

The  practice  of  obliteratmg  these  strokes  or  lines  by  means  of  a  wash 
colour  has  sometimes  been  resorted  to,  but  it  will  be  qmte  obvious  to 
many  that  but  very  few  examples  will  ever  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
photographer  upon  which  such  a  liberty  would  be  permitted  as  the 
doctoring  of  the  face  of  a  highly  valuable  picture,  not  unfrequently  met 
with  in  books  or  other  bound  forms,  by  means  of  a  colour  wash  applied 
with  a  brush,  even  although  such  may  be  partially,  if  indeed  not  entirely, 
removed  eventually  by  means  of  sponging  suob  parts  as  have  received 
an  application  of  such  colour  wash. 

Doubtless  there  are  many  other  instances  of  pictures  of  the  penny- 
dreadful  class  where  such  a  method  of  treatment  may  be  followed,  and 
when  such  is  applied  skilfully  and  a  judicious  amount  of  pot-itive 
retouching  or  working  up  of  the  snrfaue  has  been  resorted  to,  a 
marvellous  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the  original  will  have  been 
produced,  and  this  is  reflected  in  a  like  manner  when  the  lantern  slide 
from  same  comes  to  be  received  upon  the  ecreen. 

Such  liberties,  however,  can  be  but  rarely  taken  with  many  of  the 
illustrations  cf  the  better  class  that  are  frequently  presented  for  the 
purpose  of  being  copied,  so  that  in  very  special  oases  some  workers  who 
never  object  to  expend  either  time  or  money  on  their  work,  but  whose  one 
object  is  to  secure  the  very  best  results,  no  matter  what  amount  of  time  or 


labour  such  entails,  think  nothing  of  first  copying  examples  of  the  kind 
mentioned  without  any  prelimmary  touching  up  on  the  original,  tba 
negative  obtained  from  such  being  printed  In  the  ordinary  manner  on  a 
suitable  paper  specially  selected  to  permit  of  colour  wasbinp  Ibeing 
performed,  a  plain  salted  silver  paper  or  platinotype  being  very  inltable 
to  employ. 

Having  now  a  duplicate  of  the  original  they  are  in  poauiiion  of  a  print 
that  may  be  treated  to  any  amount  of  improvements  by  means  of  the 
lead  pencil  or  colour  wash,  or  both  combined,  and,  when  such  a  mode  of 
treatment  is  oondncted  by  any  one  possessed  of  a  little  experience  at  the 
work,  it  is  really  marvellous  what  an  amount  of  improvement  can  be 
effected  in  this  manner. 

In  many  instances,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  a  veiy  much  similar 
effect  can  be  produced  in  a  much  simpler  way,  and  one  whereby  the 
necessity  of  making  a  duplicate  print  is  avoided. 

Many  years  ago  there  was  a  good  dodge  known  to  some  old  collodion 
workers,  who  at  that  time  had  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  trade  in 
lantern  slides ;  but  then  these  were  the  good  old  days  of  remunerative 
prices  for  such  work,  and  this,  as  a  natural  consequence,  led  to  more  pains 
being  taken  to  turn  out  slides  of  the  very  best  quality  by  means  of  the 
wet-collodion  process.  In  those  days  many  special  slides  were  paid  (or 
handsomely,  often  to  the  tune  of  five  shillings  each,  and,  of  course,  there 
was  an  inducement  to  expend  some  skill  and  labour  on  their  production. 

But  with  the  present  prices,  when  so  many  are  gasping  fur  orders  at  the 
paltry  price  of  sixpence  a  slide,  is  it  any  wonder  that  many  of  the  old 
collodion-slide  makers  keep  their  experience  up  tbrir  sUeves? 

What  can  any  one  be  expected  to  produce  for  the  present  prices  in  the 
way  of  such  slides  as  I  am  considering?  There  is  certainly  nu  induce- 
ment to  expend  anything  but  the  merest  ordinary  amount  of  labour  (or 
such  a  paltry  remuneration,  unless  it  is  desired  to  wurk  at  a  loss. 

No  doubt,  to  a  very  great  extent,  lantern-flide  making  may  b«  said  to 
have  passed  into  the  hands  of  amateur  workers,  who,  owing  to  the  great 
excellence  of  the  modern  lantern  dry  plate,  find  the  production  of  lantern 
slides  an  operation  o(  much  simplicity. 

Not  so  in  the  good  old  wet- bath  days,  when  every  slide  was  looked 
upon  with  pride  as  a  production  entailing  an  amount  of  care  and 
experience  entirely  unknown  to  ninety-nine  oui  of  every  hundred  who 
now  make  a  slide. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  many  of  the  little  dodges  known  to  special 
slide-makers  are  fast  being  lust  sight  of  entirely  ? 

I  have  said  that  in  many  cases  subjects  will  be  met  with  that  can  be 
treated  in  a  simpler  way  tuan  by  requiring  to  make  duplicate  prints  first, 
and  then  afterwards  colour  washing,  so  as  to  convert  lines  into  tints. 

One  of  the  good  old  dodges  applicable  to  this  special  class  of  work  con- 
sisted in  copying  such  subjects  through  a  fine  quality  of  gronnd  glass. 

To  many  workers  of  the  pre.sent  day,  who  think  they  know  all  aboat 
lautern-side  making  and  copying,  8u>;h  a  statement  may  occasion  doubt 
and  KUrprise,  and  by  some  even  be  cjnsidered  as  nonsense.  To  those, 
however,  who  know  nothing  of  this  old  slide-making  dodge,  I  would 
suggest  that  they  simply  view  the  effects  produced  by  placing  a  sheet  of 
ground  glass  over  a  hue  engraving. 

It  won't  take  long  to  opeu  the  eyes  and  convince  a  clever  worker  that 
underneath  this  little  dodge  lies  a  world  of  power  they  never  dreamt  of ; 
for,  by  a  careful  manipulation  p(  the  gronnd  glass  by  means  of  oil  or 
glycerine,  quite  startling  results  in  the  way  of  vigour  in  some  parts,  and 
soltness  iu  others  where  the  glass  baa  not  been  »o  treated,  is  oQtaiueJ. 

Of  course,  there  are  different  qualities  of  ground  glass,  the  finer  the 
gram  the  better  the  results  will  be  when  used  in  this  work,  and  the  gronnd 
side  must  be  placed  against  the  surface  of  the  engraving ;  as  a  general 
rule,  however,  the  quality  found  in  focussing  screens  in  good  cameras  will 
be  ({uite  suitable  lo  employ  for  this  purpose. 

Any  intelligent  worker  will  readily  conceive  the  best  manner  of  marking 
or  oiling  those  parts  it  is  desired  to  yield  the  utmost  amount  of  vigour^ 
for,  by  merely  placing  the  glass  over  the  picture,  the  outline  of  such  parts 
may  be  traced  on  the  smooth  side  of  the  glass  by  means  of  common 
writing  ink  having  the  addition  of  a  little  gum  or  sugar,  and  then 
applying  underneath  these  parts  a  little  glycerine  and  waier  or  oil. 

To  those  workers  who  are  in  ignorftnce  of  these  simple  httle  dodges 
quite  a  new  field  will  be  opened  up  in  lantern-slide  making. 

T.  N.  Abusibono. 


COMPOSITION  AND  COLOUR;  OK,  PICTOBIAL  POSSIBILITIES 

IN  LANTERN  SLIDES. 

[Jonrnal  of  the  Society  of  A.mateur  Photographers  of  New  York.] 

When  that  ill-natured  fellow,  the  art  critic,  wishes  to  say  something 
particularly   mean    about    a    carefully  and    conscientiously  elaborated 
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painting,  why  does  he  sum  up  his  contempt  in  tiie  word  "  photographic  ?■" 
Is  this  use  of  the  term  as  an  expression  of  reproach  justified  ?  Is  photo 
graphy,  viewed  from  the  art  standpoint,  something  wholly  bad  ?  We  hear 
of  "  the  art  of  Painting  "  and  of  "  the  art  of  Photography."  Has  one  of 
these  professions  an  exclusive  right  to  be  called  "  art,"  and  should  the 
other  more  modestly  style  itself  a  "  trade  "  or  "  manufacture?  " 

We  term  the  products  of  all  the  graphic  processes  pictures,  whether 
produced  directly  by  the  trained  hand  or  through  some  mechanical 
means.  In  a  more  special  sense,  the  painter  claims  the  term  pictures  for 
his  works  alone,  and  will  not  admit  mechanical  transcripts  of  nature  to 
have  any  right  to  the  same  title.  It  is  with  this  special,  this  artist,  sense 
of  the  word  picture,  that  we  have  to  deal.  If  we  determine  what  a  picture 
is,  in  the  artist  sense,  then  it  follows  that  the  means  by  which  it  is  pro- 
duced is  entitled  to  be  called  art. 

I  think  that  I  may  safely  beg  the  question  that  "  hand  painting  "  is 
not  necessarily  art,  and  its  products  not  necessarily  pictures.  But  there 
is  hand  painting  and  hand  painting,  and,  if  technical  skill  alone  is  made 
the  test,  where  shall  the  line  be  drawn  between  pictures  and  daubs  ? 
Setting  aside  the  question  of  colour,  it  must  be  evident  that  in  mere 
oorreotness  of  draughtsmanship  the  best  hand  work  can,  at  most,  only 
«qual  the  best  photograph.  Technical  skill  is  admirable,  it  may  be 
wonderful,  and  without  some  of  it  the  making  of  a  picture  is  impossible, 
but  technical  processes  alone  will  not  make  a  picture.  The  reason  that 
one  canvass  interests  UB  only  long  enough  to  admire  the  evidence  of 
study  and  training,  while  another  chains  our  attention  and  makes  us 
forget  all  about  paint  and  methods  while  we  dream  over  it,  this  is  what 
we  are  seeking,  this  is  the  reason  for  limiting  the  term  "picture  "  to  works 
having  certain  qualities. 

A  picture  should  reveal  something  more  than  the  mere  superficial  shell 
of  things ;  it  should  contain  a  personal  element  as  well,  showing  the 
emotion  or  mental  attitude  of  the  artist  with  regard  to  his  subject. 

Place  two  painters  before  a  scene,  say  an  old  building.  One  will  paint 
a  poem  which  will  make  the  beholder  feel  the  history,  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  those  who  lived  and  died  there,  and  breathe  the  very  atmo- 
sphere of  the  place.  The  other  will  paint  bricks  and  mortar,  and  cracks 
in  the  bricks  and  stains  on  the  mortar.  Set  up  a  camera  and  you  may 
get  more  cracks  in  the  bricks  and  more  stains  on  the  mortar,  if  that  is 
what  you  want.  And  this  is  what  the  art  critic  means  when  he  calls  the 
painting  of  one  of  these  men  "photographic."  It  lacks  the  personal 
element,  and  displays  only  the  technical,  which  the  photograph  can  do 
just  as  well.  The  critic  implies,  however,  that  the  photograph  cannot 
embody  any  of  this  personal  element,  and  that  its  production  is  not  en- 
titled to  be  called  art  in  the  same  sense  that  a  fine  painting  is.  In  this 
assumption  I  cannot  quite  agree,  though  I  must  allow  that  he  has  much 
apparent  reason  for  placing  a  low  artistic  estimate  upon  photography. 
Photography  cannot  embody  the  personal  element,  or  translate  the 
artist's  feelings  towards  nature  to  the  same  degree  that  painting  may, 
but  I  believe  that  it  can  still  embody  enough  of  this  quality  to  produce 
true  pictures,  and  thus  to  be  truly  a  fine  art.  Art,  of  whatever  kind,  is 
the  expression,  the  embodiment,  of  human  thought.  What  are  called  the 
"fine  arts"  express  the  higher  thoughts  or  emotions.  Emotion  may  be 
fully  rendered  only  by  music.  The  capabilities  of  painting  come  next, 
where  the  colour  eleaicnt  has  full  play,  and  all  the  graphic  arts  may 
incorporate  more  or  less  of  this  human  soul  quality  which  makes  the 
difference  between  true  art  and  dry  collections  of  graphic  data. 

Photography,  as  practised  by  Eobinson  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  England, 
and  Sarony  of  New  York  (to  name  but  two  in  original  lines  out  of  many 
noted  names  on  both  sides  the  ocean)  often  succeeds  in  attaining  a  real 
art  quality ;  but,  as  practised  by  the  professional  who  makes  cabinet 
portraits  at  ninety-eight  cents  a  dozen,  with  a  life-size  crayon  and  frame 
and  picture  wire  and  screw  eyes  thrown  in,  or  by  the  amateur  who  goes 
about  pressing  the  button  of  his  Kodak  a  hundred  times  a  day,  it  some- 
times fails  in  reaching  the  art  standard. 

"  Tou-presa-the-button-and-we-do-the-rest "  is  often  followed  far  too 
literally.  The  "rest"  that  is  left  to  the  professional  is  frequently 
expected  to  cover  nearly  the  whole  ground,  and  to  make  up  for  all  sorts  of 
deficiencies,  ignorances,  and  carelessness.  The  most  important  part  of 
making  a  photographic  picture  is  the  part  done  before,,  and  at  the  time  of, 
pressing  the  button  ;  selecting  the  subject,  getting  the  best  view,  and  the 
most  effective  light ;  includmg  the  right  amount  of  view,  and  giving  the 
proper  exposure. 

Painting,  at  present,  is  certainly  much  indebted  to  photography,  how- 
ever reluctant  she  may  be  to  admit  it.  Through  photography  and  re- 
productive processes  dependent  upon  it,  copies  of  good  pictures  have  been 
multiplied,  and  the  public  eye  and  taste  are  being  educated  to  a  degree 
which  without  such  aid  would  be  impossible.  And  there  is  no  doubt 
thit,  on  the  side  of  good  draughtsmanship,  art  has  profited  by  comparison 


of  her  lines  with  the  accurate  tracings  of  the  sun.  Photography,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  wholly  indebted  to  the  older  art  for  there  being  anysnch 
thing  as  making  pictures,  and  for  all  the  ideas  of  structure  or  composition 
that  go  into  them.  She  should  not,  because  of  her  unsurpassable 
accuracy  of  delineation,  disdain  to  learn  of  her  big  sister  all  she  can,  so 
that  eventually  her  name  cannoc  bd  used  as  a  reproach  to  hard-and-dry 
productions  of  paintcraft. 

In  science,  photography  has  accomplished  wonders,  both  of  discovery 
and  record,  which  place  her  among  the  foremost  of  modern  agencies  for 
the  advancement  of  knowledge.  She  has  pushed  discoveiies  in  astronomy 
far  beyond  the  power  of  the  human  eye  to  perceive,  even  when  reinforced 
by  the  most  distance-piercing  telescope,  and  she  has  recorded  another 
universe  of  facts  moving  in  spaces  too  small  for  the  unaided  eye  to  find. 
We  know  not  how  near  she  has  come  to  reaching  the  outermost  bounds 
of  space,  nor  to  getting  down  to  the  ultimate  atoms  of  matter ;  but  we 
do  know  that  she  has  contributed  much  to  every  department  of  science. 
If  she  has  advanced  but  slowly  over  the  threshold  of  the  Temple  of  Art, 
before  whose  portals  she  first  saw  and  used  the  light,  and  to  whose  service 
she  first  offered  her  powers,  is  not  Art  herself  somewhat  to  blame  ?  She 
turned  a  very  cold  shoulder  upon  Daguerre's  child,  fearing  it  would  grow 
into  a  formidable  rival.  But  photography  has  now  grown  up  and  has 
never  harmed  the  Muse  of  the  palette  and  paint  rag.  In  the  matter  of 
portraiture,  where  rivalry  was  most  feared,  the  Muse  has  certainly  gained 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  owl  eyes  and  pussy  cat  mouths,  and 
insignificant  hands  and  feet  which  were  so  much  admired  by  our  ancestors 
are  never  natural  or  beautiful.  For  this  service  alone,  photography  is 
entitled  to  all  possible  help  in  the  art  of  seeing  and  representing  things 
broadly  and  grandly,  and  arrangmg  her  subjects  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  aesthetics. 

In  the  past,  photographic  art  has  been  handicapped  by  defects  in  the 
process  and  materials.  Until  recently  it  was  impossible  to  render  true 
colour  values,  and  almost  impossible  to  avoid  a  certain  exaggeration  or 
intensification  of  detail,  trivial  minutiae  which  very  seriously  militated 
against  aesthetic  breadth. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  photographers,  I  will  explain  that 
"  colour  values  "  are  the  degrees  of  brightness  or  darkness  in  the  various 
hues  of  nature.  If  we  call  black  zero  and  white  100,  then  a  light  sky 
blue  might  be  about  80  in  the  scale,  and  a  brUliant  orange  the  same, 
while  a  deep  blue  might  fall  at  50  or  25.  With  ordinary  photographic 
plates  these  values  come  out  reversed.  The  light  blue  will  be  the  same 
as  white  or  100,  the  deep  blue  about  80,  and  the  orange,  which  should  be 
the  same  as  the  light  blue,  will  appear  as  a  dark  grey  shade  of  only  25 
degrees  of  lightness,  or  perhaps  almost  black.  From  this  fact  and  from 
the  intensification  of  detail,  already  mentioned,  and  which  depends  partly 
upon  chemical  action,  come  the  well-known  phenomena  of  freckles  and 
deep  wrinkles  in  fair  young  faces  of  sixteen  to  ninety-six  summers,  and 
which  are  corrected  by  the  much-abused  art  of  retouching. 

With  the  new  orthochromatic  or  true-colour-value  plates  it  is  now 
possible  to  come  fairly  near  a  literal  translation  of  nature's  colours,  and 
with  the  study  of  art  principles  by  photographers  we  may  expect  sun 
painting  to  take  its  place  as  a  recognised  medium  of  artistic  expression. 

A  mere  collection  of  graphic  materials  is  not  a  picture.  Tnings  with- 
out coherence  or  mutual  relation  form  only  chaos.  A  picture  requires  a 
definite  plan,  an  harmonious  arrangement  of  its  parts.  Nature  may 
furnish  the  arrangement  or  the  artist  may  evolve  it.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  find  a  spot  from  which  some  picturesque  view  may  not  be  seen  ; 
yet  it  is  equally  impossible  to  find  a  spot  from  which  every  view  or 
segment  of  the  range  of  vision  shall  be  picturesque.  Here  lies  the  source 
of  much  failure  in  photography,  and  in  painting  as  well.  It  is  assumed 
that  nature's  combinations  are  always  in  pictorial  form,  no  matter  how 
viewed  or  how  segregated. 

I  can  give  here  but  a  few  hints  and  suggestions  upon  a  subjtct  of  end- 
less extent ;  but  the  underlying  principles  are  simple,  and  the  artist,  1 
once  upon  the  track,  finds  the  applicaiion  of  constantly  increasing^ 
interest.  It  is  in  the  hope  of  stimulating  some  to  study  the  bringing  of  | 
art  principles  into  their  work  that  I  touch  upon  a  few  points  which  are  , 
probably  familiar  to  many  of  you. 

Of  the  two  ways  of  publicly  exhibiting  photographic  art,  the  hanging  of 
paper  or  other  prints  fiom  negatives,  and  the  projection  of  lantern  slides, 
the  latter  is  by  far  the  most  effective  and  impressive,  by  reason  of  magni- 
tude and  brilliance,  and  the  most  popular.  It  is  especially  the  artistic 
side  of  lantern  photography  as  distinguished  from  its  scientific  aspects 
and  uses  which  we  will  consider. 

The  picture  shown  on  the  screen,  from  an  old  painting  in  the  Louvre, 
is  one  of  the  most  artificial  arrangements  ever  put  upon  canvas.  It  was 
painted  by  Boucher,  the  Court  painter  of  Louis  XV.,  and  like  everything 
else  in  that  period  of  gilding  and  affectation,  is  an  elegant  trifle,  a  design 
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«nitable  for  a  Conrt  lady's  useless  fan.  The  swain  and  shepherdesses  are 
masqneraders  ;  the  scenery  is  theatre  setting.  The  artist  never  looked 
ont  of  doors  for  a  single  detail.  Y6t  this  artist  was,  in  his  way,  a  Renins ; 
in  fact,  he  was  called  the  Baphael  of  his  age ;  and  he  understood  com- 
position, so  that,  in  spite  of  the  artificiality  and  crowded  frivolity  of  his 
pictures,  they  always  continue  to  charm  the  eye.  There  is  a  grace,  a 
suavity,  an  air  of  distmotion  which  marks  them  off  from  many  other  works 
of  much  greater  sincerity  but  poor  construction. 

Composition  is,  if  you  please,  an  artificial  affair,  yet  it  is  all  based  npon 
natural  laws,  deducible  from  natural  arrangements,  aud  even  reducible 
to  mathematical  formula),  and  we  know  that  dry  mathematical  statements 
are  the  nearest  approach  possible  to  the  eternal  verities.  So  we  will 
start  with  the  proposition  that  pictorial  composition  is  the  coherent 
«xpression  of  pictorial  truth,  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  graphic  art 
that  grammar  does  to  language.  We  may,  indeed,  contrive  to  express 
-our  meaning  by  uncouth  sentences  or  even  by  grimaces  and  noises,  and 
we  may  also  utter  polished  phrases  conveying  no  particular  meaning,  but 
these  facts  do  not  weigh  against  the  general  necessity  for  good  forms  of 
«zpression. 

The  eye  receives,  as  well  stated  pictorial  truths,  impressions  conveyed 
According  to  definite  rules  of  contrast  governed  by  balance  and  resulting 
in  unity.  A  single  apple  is  interesting  in  contrast  with  something  else 
for  a  background.  It  would  not  be  interesting  if  all  around  it  was  apple, 
indefinite  apple.  But  the  single  apple  hardly  forms  a  composition.  It 
has  unity,  it  is  true,  but  only  that  of  the  undivided.  There  are  no  parts 
to  interest  with  their  mutual  relations,  so  a  mere  glance  is  all  that  it 
-can  claim.  Two  apples,  just  alike,  are  much  more  entertaining.  One  is 
compared  with  the  other,  they  are  equal,  they  are  spaced  equally  against 
the  background,  they  balance,  they  are  in  unity  of  exact  similarity,  they 
are  irreproachable.  Why,  then,  does  the  eye  soon  become  as  weary  of 
them  as  we  are  of  "  the  Heavenly  Twins? "  They  lack  the  chief  element 
of  interest,  mutual  contrast,  that  unlikeness  which  goes  near  the  danger 
line  of  discord,  yet  is  brought  back  and  harmonised  by  some  common 
element  of  likeness.  Alike,  yet  not  alike  similar,  yet  unequal,  such  is 
the  law  of  contrast  that  makes  the  unity  of  lovers  so  much  more  inter- 
esting than  the  likeness  of  twins.  We  note  the  same  with  the  single  post 
the  twin  posts  united  by  a  lintel,  and  the  enhanced  interest  given  by 
setting  them  in  perspective,  or  by  making  one  shorter  and  letting  the 
lintel  become  a  sloping  roof,  thereby  bringing  in  additional  elements  of 
contrast,  kept  in  harmony  by  the  elements  common  to  both. 

Badiation  is  a  principle  of  widest  extent  in  both  natural  and 
ornamental  plans.  Throughout  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  lower 
animal  worlds  it  directs  the  organization  of  crystal,  flower,  and  sea 
«tar.  It  represents  the  energy  of  the  sun,  the  source  of  light  and  of 
physical  existence,  and  on  radiating  lines  move  the  centripetal  forces 
which  bind  the  universe  of  worlds  together.  Pictorial  construction  may 
follow  various  plans,  horizonal  or  upright  bands,  diagonal  or  curved 
forms,  for  its  chief  masses,  yet  the  radiating  principle,  or,  as  I  prefer  to 
-call  it  here,  the  principle  of  convergence,  is  rarely  absent,  and  frequently 
forms  the  whole  skeleton  of  the  picture.  All  perspective  views  and 
Tistas,  like  streets  and  ravines,  are  based  upon  converging  lines.  Such 
may  have  the  lines  actually  expressed,  forming  the  most  powerful  means 
in  the  anatomy  of  the  picture  for  conducting  the  eye  to  a  focal  point. 
More  pleasing  is  the  curved  convergence  of  a  country  road  or  winding 
beach.  The  lines  of  convergence  are  often  latent,  not  expressed,  but  just 
as  powerfully  felt.  It  is  of  great  interest  and  value  to  trace  this  principle 
in  the  figure  compositions  of  the  great  masters,  and  to  discover  the  order 
with  which  the  apparently  careless  crowds  are  placed,  both  in  ground  plan 
and  perspective,  so  that  the  eye  will  be  led  to  the  figure  of  central 
importance. 

There  are  thousands  of  pictures  made  on  the  idea  of  two  opposing 
masses  with  an  opening  between  Though  the  arrangement  is  easily 
effective,  yet  it  is  always  in  danger  of  looking  stiff  and  set,  like  the 
'«onventional  wings  and  back  scenes  at  the  theatre. 

Observe  the  grace  with  which  Corot  composes !  In  the  picture  now  on 
the  screen  (A  Ijandscape  in  I'icardi/)  he  gives  us  contrast  in  the  trees 
by  perspective,  contrast  again  between  the  forms  and  textures  of  trees, 
cottage,  grass,  and  sky.  See  (I  had  almost  said  hear)  the  echo  of  the 
near  cottage  in  the  distant  one  at  the  left !  Varied  repetition  is  among 
the  chief  means  of  securing  harmony.  Weigh  the-  beautiful  proportion 
between  the  two  open  spaces,  between  the  three  principal  trees,  and  the 
little  round  dark  tree  balancing,  yet  contrasting  with  the  peaked  roof. 
The  flow  of  line  across  the  picture  is  like  the  dip  of  a  swallow's  wing, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  few  elements  in  this  harmony  of  line  and 
mass  seems  to  me  quite  analogous  to  a  chord  of  music. 

Good  composition  will  always  show  a  predominance  of  one  kind  of 
line,  one  kind  of  mass,  the  value  of  which  may  be  greatly  enhanced  by  a 


contrasting  form  in  harmonious  combination.  The  triumphal  arch  of 
Titus  has  stood  for  nearly  2000  years  as  the  bett  model  for  similar  eon- 
stmctioDB,  as  well  as  mantels  and  doorways,  the  world  over.  Simply  a 
well-proportioned  rectilinear  mass,  pierced  by  an  opening,  arched  to 
support  the  weight  above,  and  (incidentally,  perhaps,  hot  beaotifnUy 
enough  to  form  a  reason  for  being)  ornamenting  the  man  by  its  coB- 
trasting  line. 

The  eye  is  caught  by  salient  points,  and  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
the  lines  connecting  these  (which  the  eye  feels,  althoagh  they  are  not 
expressed)  should  fall  into  agreeable  forms.  Yon  will  find  this  principle 
observed  in  all  well-composed  pictures. 

Dark  spots  against  light  are  the  rule  ont  of  doors,  the  reTene  or 
"  Bembrandt "  idea  being  most  available  for  interior  effects. 

There  is  a  horizontal  arrangement  which  has  been  very  popolar  of  lata 
years,  flowers,  &e.,  being  Strang  oat  and  named  with  such  fetching 
titles  as  A  Yard  of  Panties.  Tliis  is  a  good  decorative  idea  when  not 
abused. 

If  the  objects  to  form  a  picture  are  all  massed  on  one  side  or  down  at 
the  bottom,  balance  is  lost,  and  unity  with  it.  Balance  may  be  attained, 
however,  by  a  small  telling  object  opposed  to  a  large  mass,  on  the 
principle  of  the  small  weight  at  the  end  of  the  long  steelyard  arm 
balancing  the  heavy  one  on  the  short  arm.  The  eye  mediates  between 
the  two,  and'acoepts  the  centre  of  gravity  as  a  focus.  A  common  error 
in  photography  is  leaving  too  much  blank  sky  above  a  landscape. 

Sometimes  we  find  a  square  composition  in  a  round  frame.  Tbia 
never  works.  Curve  goes  in  curve,  and  curve  will  go  in  rectangle,  bnt 
rectangles  are  uncomfortable  when  forced  inside  of  curves.  For  tbia 
reason,  tangency,  springing  out  from  the  main  line  by  gradual  change 
from  straight  to  curve,  is  a  law  of  natural  growth,  giving  both  strength 
and  grace.  But  the  abrupt  change  from  curve  to  straight  line  is  un- 
natural, ungraceful,  and  weak. 

Including  too  much  with  wide-angle  lenses  is  another  pictorial  error. 
Photography  is  capable  of  making,  or  of  marring,  in  this  and  in  a  dozen 
other  ways. 

The  association  of  integrity  with  uprightness  is  no  mere  figure  of 
speech.  The  piers  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  carry  the  enormons  weight  of 
steel  cables  and  loaded  roadways  as  easily  as  a  fence  post  sustains  a 
cobweb.  Their  form  is  in  the  highest  degree  dignified  and  impressive, 
declaring  in  the  strongest  terms  that  the  law  of  gravitation  will  hold 
them  in  place  after  the  mountains  themselves  are  degraded.  Horizontal 
and  vertical  lines  give  stability  and  repose;  on  these  the  eye  rests. 
Oblique  lines  are  elements  of  unrest,  and  should  be  used  to  conduct  the 
eye  to  a  point  of  repose.  For  this  reason,  lines  leading  out  of  the 
picture  are  bad,  and,  if  possible,  should  be  avoided.  The  horizontal 
line,  being  a  line  of  repose,  should  only  cross  the  picture,  unbroken,  at 
the  horizon  or  distant  limit  of  the  scene. 

We  must  be  careful  of  our  accessory  figures,  and  not  commit  the  fault 
seen  in  the  slide  now  shown.  Here  the  interest  is  evenly  divided  be- 
tween the  boat,  and  figures,  and  the  beautiful  landscape.  The  figure* 
are  too  important  for  mere  accessories,  and  the  landscape  setting  is 
altogether  too  much  for  a  mere  background.  As  we  cannot  get  rid  of 
the  boat  and  figures  from  our  negative,  the  only  thing  to  be  done  to  pre- 
serve unity  is  to  sacrifice  the  greater  part  of  the  landscape,  leaving  only 
enough  to  be  subordinate  to  the  human  element.  This  might  have  been 
obviated  by  a  little  forethought  in  making  the  camera  shot.  How  many 
inartistic  things  we  see  perpetrated  in  this  way,  such  as  the  tramp 
"  artist's "  views  of  houses  with  the  inmates  all  stuck  ont  in  front 
staring  at  the  camera.  When  we  are  photographing  the  principal 
business  street  of  a  town,  it  is  not  necessary  to  call  out  all  the  prominent 
citizens  to  form  a  foreground. 

We  should  be  sure  of  our  subject,  and  then  get  it  up  into  the  position 
of  honour,  where  it  will  be  estimated  for  something  of  value.  Turner  is 
said  to  have  sometimes  diminished  subordinate  objects  in  order  to  give 
greater  importance  to  his  main  feature.  Photography  can  hardly  do  tbis, 
even  if  it  was  desirable,  but  by  judicious  contriving  it  can  usually  get 
things  in  artistic  shape.  In  the  studio  the  artist  can  pose  his  subjeaU 
and  compose  his  picture.  Oat  of  doors,  he  can  arrange  things  only  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  in  the  near  foreground.  Here  he  must  search  care- 
fully for  the  effective  point  of  view,  and  wait  for  the  artistic  moment  of 
light  and  shadow. 

One  should  not  imagine  that  the  setting  upon  a  pedestal  alone  eonfera 
dignity.  The  subject  must  be  worthy  of  the  honour ;  otherwise  an  anti- 
climax is  produced. 

Oood  art  discovers  and  develops  the  characteristics  of  its  subject  along 
orderly  and  harmonious  lines,  carrying  the  interest  unmistakably  to  its 
strongest  feature.  Oood  art  feels  its  own  capabilities  and  recognises  Ita 
limitations.    When  Leland  T.  Powers  impersonates  Uriah  Heep,  the 
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obaracterisation  impresses  us  as  in  every  way  admirable.  He  knows  bis 
subject,  and  he  knows  his  field  of  work.  He  is  a  success.  When  some 
bam-stormer  essays  Hamlet,  we  feel,  as  he  "  tears  passion  to  tatters," 
that  an  artistic  crime  is  being  perpetrated. 

Few  writers  can  produce  grand  epic  poems.  Few  painters  can  handle 
heroic  subjects.  The  majority  must  develop  the  possibilities  of  the  idyl, 
the  pastoral,  and  the  genre.  A.  G.  Marshall. 

{To  be  continued.) 


A'LANTEBN  WOBKEE'S  WOKS. 


A  lanteenist's  lot  in  life  is  like  the  course  of  true  love — it  very  seldom 
runs  smooth.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  experience  teaches,  but, 
if  it  is  true,  as  has  also  often  been  remarked,  that  only  fools  will  learn  by 
their  own  experience,  it  follows  that  wise  men  depend  for  their  wisdom 
upon  the  experiences  of  others.  Without  wishing  in  any  way  to  set 
myself  up  as  a  guide  and  philosopher  to  even  the  most  incipient  wisdom 
of  budding  lanternists,  I  think  that  to  chronicle  a  few  of  the  rugosities 
which  have  from  time  to  time  materialised  upon  my  path  may,  per- 
chance, help  to  smooth  over  the  course  of  other  true  disciples  of  the 
"  Optical,  but  ever  Magic." 

I  must  apologetically  premise  the  remark,  however,  that  the  cause  of 
the  mishap  has  not  always  transpired,  and  so,  from  a  teaching  point  of 
view,  the  value  of  the  experience  is  somewhat  marred  by  the  fact  that 
the  causes  which  led  up  to  the  contretemps  are  buried  in  oblivion. 
For  instance,  there  was  a  peculiar  little  explosion  which  occurred  at  a 
lecture  under  the  auspices  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  I 
do  not  know  how  it  is — please  do  not  take  it  as  an  implied  disparagement 
to  a  most  excellent  institution — but  I  have  never  yet  conducted  a  lantern 
show  at  a  Christian  Association,  either  male  or  female,  that  something 
hasn't  gone  wrong.  On  this  particular  occasion  the  lantern,  a  biunial, 
had  been  tried,  and  found  not  wanting,  the  oxygen  had  been  turned  off 
at  the  cylinder  (I  was  using  mixed  jets),  and  the  hydrogen  turned  down 
to  a  little  bead  of  flame,  to  keep  the  lantern  warm  until  the  appointed 
time  should  have  arrived.  The  audience — consisting,  of  course,  ex- 
clusively of  young  men  of  all  ages— had  taken  its  seat,  or  their  seats 
(which  should  it  be,  Mr.  Editor?),  and  I  was  sitting  quietly  by  the  in- 
strument, trying  to  look  as  if  I  did  not  belong  to  it,  as  is  my  wont,  for  I 
am  a  very  unostentatious  person.  The  chairman  had  risen  to  open  the 
proceedings  with  prayer,  for  it  is  customary  in  these  places  to  ask  a 
blessing  upon  the  chairman,  the  lecturer,  the  audience,  and  all  others 
gathered  beneath  this  roof,  which  last,  I  believe,  means  the  lanternist — 
it  always  makes  me  squirm.  The  audience  had  leant  forward  in  an 
attitude  of  reverence,  and  buried  its  faces  in  its  hats,  which  had  been 
removed  from  its  heads  for  that  purpose,  and  all  was  as  silent  as  the 
tomb,  save  for  the  "cracked,  monotonous  mutter,"  as  Dickens  calls  it, 
when  there  was  a  sudden  terrific  bang  from  the  lantern.  The  chairman 
sat  down,  the  young  men  sat  up,  and  I  blushed,  though  it  was  not  my 
fault.  The  noise  was  caused  by  a  small  explosion  which  had  occurred 
inside  the  indiarubber  pipe  leading  from  the  oxygen  cylinder  to  the  jet. 
Now,  the  two  gases  must  have  become  mixed  in  that  tube  somehow ;  but 
how?  that  is  the  question.  I  jhave  vague  suspicions  regarding  a  pos- 
sible leak  in  the  dissolver,  but  even  with  that  clue  the  matter  remains 
a  considerable  mystery.  As  to  the  force  of  the  explosion,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  A  piece  of  the  rubber  tube,-  about  the  size  of  a  half-crown, 
was  blown  to  the  other  end  of  the  hall,  and  its  natural  curvature  was 
entirely  reversed ;  that  is  to  say,  the  little  piece,  when  picked  up,  was 
permanently  curved,  so  that  what  had  been  the  outside  of  the  tube  was 
now  the  inside  of  the  curve.  As  for  the  remainder  of  the  tube  itself, 
that  was  quite  unaffected,  except  just  at  the  place  where  the  explosion 
ooonrred,  and  here  there  was  a  clean  cut  hole,  as  if  the  piece  of  india- 
rubber  had  been  punched  out  with  an  oval-shaped  steel  pauah.  Of  course, 
it  did  not  take  long  to  remove  the  faulty  place  and  couple  up  the  rest  of 
the  tube  by  means  of  a  piece  of  metal  pipe,  and  the  performance  went  off 
all  right,  but  I  always  tremble  through  the  preUmiuary  prayer  now. 

Much  more  easily  explicable  was  a  mishap  that  befell  me,  at  a  Young 
Woman's  Christian  Association,  some  years  ago.  This  time  it  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  performance,  which,  up  to  the  critical  moment,  had 
been  "  going  swimmingly."  The  first  intimation  that  anything  was  wrong 
came  in  the  shape  of  a  sudden  "dousing  of  the  glim."  The  hydrogen 
had  apparently  entirely  come  to  an  end.  The  young  women  smiled,  and 
the  lecturer  paused,  and  then  asked  sweetly  what  was  the  matter.  I 
shut  off  both  taps  at  the  jet,  and  told  him  as  quietly  as  I  could  that 
there  was  no  more  hydrogen.  This  brought  him  down  to  the  lantern 
pretty  quickly,  and  the  young  women  tittered.  Then  he  just  turned  on 
the  hydrogen,  and  lighted  it,  and  followed  with  the  oxygen,  and  all  was 


apparently  perfectly  right.  The  young  women  laughed,  but  the  lecturer 
didn't  say  anything  to  me  ;  he  just  looked,  and  I  felt  moderately  cheap. 
However,  he  had  scarcely  got  back  tp  the  platform  when  the  light  went 
out  again  just  as  before,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  young  women. 
This  time  all  our  efforts  were  unavailing,  and  we  were  obliged  to  call  for 
"Lights!  lights!"  The  discreet  reader  may  think  that  the  sudden 
stoppage  of  gas  wns  caused  by  one  of  the  young  women  surreptitiously 
pinching  the  tube,  but  let  me  at  once  clear  their  characters  of  that 
charge.  It  occurred  in  this  wise :  The  coal-gas  cylinder  had  been 
charged  for  some  time— about  two  months,  I  think — and  the  result  waS' 
a  plentiful  deposit  of  a  thick,  sticky  fluid,  very  much  like  Stockholm  tar, 
but  of  a  much  more  evil  odour.  The  cylinder  was  lying  on  its  side  while 
being  used,  and  some  of  this  fluid  had  found  its  way  into  the  aperture, 
and  stopped  it  up.  So  we  removed  the  regulator,  supported  the  cylinder 
in  a  vertical  position,  nose  downwards,  and  gradually  opened  the  valve, 
the  young  women  watching  the  operations  with  keen  interest.  At  first 
nothing  occurred,  but  presently,  when  the  valve  was  moderately  wide 
open,  a  quantity  of  this  tarlike  fluid  was  suddenly  tjected,  and  then  the 
gas  followed  with  a  roar.  The  young  women  shrieked,  the  valve  was 
turned  off,  the  regulator  replaced,  and  all  went  on  again  as  merrily  aa  a. 
marriage  bell.  But  ever  since  that  day,  whenever  the  coal  gas  has  been 
long  bottled,  I  blow  out  the  tarry  deposit  before  commencing  the  show, 
and  I  always  work  the  hydrogen  cylinder  in  an  upright  position.  Verbum 
sap. 

Limes  are  a  fertile  source  of  trouble,  at  least  so  I  find  them.  Their 
strong  atSnity  for  moisture  constantly  leads  to  difficulties;  bat,  as  that  is 
a  well-known  characteristic  of  all  limes,  it  can  be  more  easily  provided 
for.  Soft  limes  are,  as  a  rule,  pretty  well  made,  but  that  cannot  be  said 
of  the  hard  limes,  which  are  necessary  when  using  a  powerful  mixed  jet. 
For  instance,  the  central  hole  is  very  seldom  in  the  centre,  and  in  con- 
sequence, whenever  the  lime  is  turned,  its  distance  fr  jin  the  jet  nozzle 
has  conrttnntly  to  be  adjusted.  Then  this  hole  is  neirly  always  choked 
up  with  lime  dust  so  tightly  that  it  takes  some  minutes  to  clear  it  out, 
and  this  occasionally  comes  very  awkward,  as,  for  instance,  when  I  got 
hold  of  a  box  of  "hard"  limes,  which  were  not  nearly  hard  enough. 
Under  the  action  of  the  jet,  these  became  pitted  at  such  aa  alarmingly 
quick  rate  that  I  used  up  nine  of  them  in  the  course  of  an  hour's  show 
with  a  double  lantern.  I  was  fain  to  ask  an  obliging  member  of  the 
audience  to  clean  ou'  a  supply  of  fre^sh  limes  for  me  while  I  was  attend- 
ing to  the  lantern,  where  a  new  lime  was  required  almost  as  soou  as  he 
could  get  it  ready.  As  he  broke  three  of  the  limes  in  attempting  to  clear 
them,  I  felt  very  much  relieved  when  the  lecture  came  to  an  end,  just  as 
I  was  getting  uncomfortably  near  to  the  last  piece  of  surface  of  the  last 
lime. 

On  another  occasion,  a  small  pi  ce  of  incandescent  lime  became  de- 
tached and  fell  right  out  of  the  lantern  into  the  box  in  which  the  gas 
cylinders  were,  and  immediately  set  fire  to  a  quantity  of  loose  paper 
which  was  used  to  pack  the  regulators  in.  Such  au  incident  as  this 
might  have  led  to  serious  results,  for  a  considerable  amount  of  flame  and 
smoke  rose  from  underneath  the  regulators  before  1  had  time  to  crush 
out  the  fire.  If,  for  instance,  the  indiarubber  tuba  from  the  oxygen 
bottle  had  been  burnt  in  half,  it  would  have  been  a  very  diffioult  matter 
to  crush  out  the  flames  when  fed  by  a  plentiful  stream  of  pure  oxygen, 
while  the  attention  of  all  in  the  room  must  have  been  called  to  the  scene 
of  the  di.sturbance  by  the  sudden  failure  of  the  light  in  the  lantern. 
Even  as  it  was,  there  was  so  much  smoke  and  flame  that  a  panic  miglit 
easily  have  resulted ;  but  happily  the  large  audience  was  either  a  very 
phlegmatic  one,  or  it  was  deeply  interested  in  the  lecture,  ana  no  notice 
was  taken  of  the  episode. 

A  very  curious  mishap  befell  me  once  at  a  large  London  institute  where 
I  was  operating  a  biunial  lantern  with  mixed  jets.  It  was  at  about  the- 
twelfth  slide  that  I  thought  the  light  in  the  upper  lantern  seemed  hardly 
as  bright  as  it  had  been,  and  I  turntrd  on  a  little  more  of  each  gas.  After 
a  feff  minutes,  however,  the  light  began  to  get  distinctly  less,  and  it 
continued  to  diminish  until  it  was  of  less  than  a  quarter  ihe  intensity  it< 
had  at  starting.  Meanwhile  the  light  in  the  lower  lantern  was  as  good 
as  ever,  so  I  decided  to  use  this  singly,  and  shut  off  the  upper  lantern 
altogether.  Judge  of  my  dismay  when,  after  the  lapse  of  about  ten 
minutes,  precisely  the  same  thing  began  t>  occur  in  the  lower  lantern.- 
To  cut  the  matter  short,  it  ultimately  transpired  that  the  nozzle  of  each 
jet  had  become  stopped  up  by  an  internal  deposit  of  some  substance 
unknown.  Of  course,  as  soon  as  this  discovery  was  made,  it  was  easy  to- 
remove  the  obstruction  by  means  of  a  pin,  and  to  continue  the  per- 
formance again,  but  it  was  some  little  time  befoi-B  I  did  discover  it. 
And  I  do  not  feel  at  all  certain  as  to  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  though 
it  would  seem  that  the  aforementioned  tarry  constituent  in  the  com- 
pressed coal  gas  had  something  to  do  with  it,  for  the  hydrogen  cylinder 
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had  been  charged  for  some  considerable  time  before  it  was  ased  at  this 
performance.  It  is  qnite  conceivable  that,  under  certain  conditions,  the 
intense  heat  which  the  gas  meets  with  at  the  nipple  of  the  jet  might 
indaoe  it  to  deposit  one  or  more  of  itSTarions  constituents,  which  hitherto 
had  been  held  in  suspension.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  compres- 
sion has  a  modifying  effect  upon  common  coal  gas,  and  that,  if  the 
pressure  be  maintained  for  some  weeks,  a  point  is  reached  where  some  of 
the  hydrocarbons,  which  give  it  its  illuminating  power,  will  become  sepa- 
rated from  the  hydrogen,  and  be  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  thick  brown 
semi-fluid  substance  upon  the  sides  of  the  containing  cylinder.  Now,  it 
is  quite  possible  that,  in  the  above-cited  case,  the  coal  gas  had  almost 
reached  the  age  when  deposition  of  tarry  constituents  should  occur,  and 
that  the  heat  of  the  jet  had  hastened  the  process  which  was  just  ready  to 
commence,  and  caused  the  tar-like  substance  to  be  deposited  inside  the 
intensely  hot  nozzle,  where  the  liquid  would  naturally  be  quickly  con- 
verted into  a  ciuder-like  solid.  But  this  is  all  theory  and  guesswork  on 
my  part.  The  practical  point  is  that,  forewarned  being  forearmed,  the 
lantemist  should  defend  himself  against  such  a  disaster  by  means  of  an 
ordinary  pin. 

Many  and  various  are  the  mishaps  that  have  befallen  me  owing  to  the 
vagaries  of  the  British  working  cabman,  the  moral  of  all  of  which  is, 
Never  trust  a  cabby  to  turn  up  at  the  appointed  time.  He  may  mean 
well  perhaps— very  likely  he  does — but  his  good  intentions  are  easily 
apset  by  small  things.  I  have  known  a  cabman  to  stop  away  because  it 
was  a  bit  colder  than  he  liked,  and  I  have  waited  perhaps  half  an  hour 
for  him,  and  then  been  obliged  to  fetch  another  cab,  altogether  making 
me  about  an  hour  late  at  the  hall,  which  means  hurrying  considerably  to 
get  things  ready  in  time  for  the  performance.  The  railway  companies, 
too,  are  not  altogether  blameless  in  this  connexion,  or,  perhaps  it  would 
be  more  fair  to  say  that  the  South-Eastern  Hallway  Company  is  not 
blameless,  for  on  one  occasion  they  very  nearly  got  me  into  a  terrible 
scrape.  I  had  a  lantern  show  at  a  small  town  in  Kent,  about  twenty 
miles  down  the  line,  and  the  hall  was  three  miles  from  the  station.  The 
train  was  timed  to  leave  Cannon-street  at  3.36,  and  I  was  at  the  station 
with  the  apparatus  about  twenty  minutes  before  that  time.  At  3.45  they 
were  loading  the  luggage  van  with  fish  packed  in  boxes,  and  nothing 
could  persuade  them  to  put  my  apparatus  in  first.  At  3.47  the  last  box 
of  fish  and  the  lantern  box  had  been  placed  in  the  van,  when  the 
station-master,  who  all  this  time  had  been  growing  impatient — for  twelve 
minutes  late  in  starting  is  a  good  deal,  even  for  the  S.  E.B. — gave  the 
signal,  and  the  train  began  to  move  out  of  the  station.  I  had  just  time 
to  snatch  up  the  two  boxes  containing  the  sheet  and  the  slides,  and  other 
paraphernalia,  and  rush  after  the  disappearing  train,  and  jump  into  the 
van,  before  a  porter  bolted  the  door  on  the  outside,  so  I  was  alone  with 
my  misery  (and  the  fish),  and  the  gas  bottles  were  left  behind.  I  was 
released,  on  arriving  at  my  destination,  just  in  time  to  telegraph  for  the 
bottles  to  be  sent  on  by  the  next  train,  and  I  had  to  arrange  with  the 
fly  proprietor  to  take  me  to  the  hall  and  come  back  for  the  gas  cylinders. 
In  the  sequel,  they  did  arrive  all  right,  and  in  pretty  good  time,  but  it 
was  an  anxious  time  for  me  until  I  got  my  two  "  babies  "  safe  in  my 
arms. 

These  same  "  babies"  nearly  got  me  into  a  somewhat  similar  scrape  at 
another  big  railway  station.  It  was  just  after  the  famous  explosion  at 
Fenchurch-street  Station,  and,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  I  had  packed 
them  up  together  in  a  travelling  case,  in  the  fond  hope  that  they  would 
pass  the  official  eye  as  a  change  of  raiment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  did 
pass  the  official  eye,  but,  when  the  official  came  to  lift  the  case,  he 
speedily  came  to  the  conclusion  that  "  this  'ere  couldn't  be  personal 
luggage."  We  argued  it  out,  but  he  suddenly  tested  the  matter  by 
weighing  the  trunk,  when,  to  my  horror,  it  turned  the  scale  at  over  a 
handred  pounds.  However,  I  soon  saw  that  what  the  man  wanted  was  a 
little  of  that  key  which  unlocks  most  doors.  He  got  his  backsheish,  and 
I  got  my  babies,  but  it  was  a  bad  half-minute  when  they  were  put  into 
the  scale  and  found  wanting,  for  I  thoaght  they  would  be  taken  from  me, 
and  that  I  should  be  left  desolate.  "  Verily  the  weigh  of  transgressors  is 
hard."  C.  Milton  Hatdon. 
♦ 

THE  DANGEB  IN  THE  USE  OF  FLASHLIGHT  POWDEES. 

Cactios  may  be  mistaken  by  some  persons  for  timidity,  says  Mr.  W.  M. 
Stine,  in  Anthony's  Bulletin,  while  confidence  may  seem  to  bespeak 
familiarity  and  practical  knowledge;  but  there  are  many  cases  in  which 
such  erroneous  ideas  lead  to  disastrous  results.  Tbis  is  emphatically 
true,  both  of  the  preparation  and  use  of  the  various  flashlight  powders. 
Perhaps  too  scant  attention  has  been  directed  to  such  dangers,  and 
frequently  one  sees  formula!,  which  the  chemist  would  regard  as  highly 
dangerous,  given  without  a  word  of  caution.  Not  a  few  of  the  flashlight 
oomponnds  may  be  classed  as  high  explosives,  while  it  may  safely  be 


said  that  the  operation  of  every  flashing  device,  except  the  electric  ipark, 
may  be  oonsidored  as  an  explosive.  Caution,  then,  in  the  uw  of  lucb 
substances  is  highly  commendable. 

The  danger  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  ranks  of  the  amateur 
photographer,  for  experience  has  shown  that  the  scientist  and  practical 
photographer  are  not  exempt.  The  experimenting  habit  is  strongly 
developed  in  the  amatenr.  When  be  desires  to  use  a  flashlight  he  inll 
frequently  oonsalt  a  book  of  recipes  and  formulsB,  or  the  flies  of  8om» 
technical  journal,  for  directions  to  enable  him  to  manufaotore  his  own 
oompoond.  While  the  spirit  of  experiment  is  a  laudable  one,  Id  this 
case  it  is  to  be  condemned,  unless  the  experimenter  be  thoroughly 
versed  in  chemistry.  It  is  a  safe  rule  to  allow  the  chemists  to  do  all  the 
experimentation,  and  purchase  the  flashlight  powder  already  prepared. 
One  may  safely  add  that  precautions  cannot  bo  too  strongly  laid  down  ia 
the  circular  of  directions  accompanying  such  preparations  ;  and  it 
might  not  be  amiss  to  suggest  that  the  periodicals  and  journals  always 
accompany  a  flashlight  formula  with  the  requisite  precautions. 

The  base  of  such  preparations  is  usually  either  potassium  chlorate  or 
nitrate,  to  furnish  the  oxygen  to  combine  with  some  highly  oxidisabla 
substance,  such  as  some  metallic  sulphides  or  phosphorus.  Thes*^ 
substances  should  never  be  triturated  together  in  a  mortar.  Each 
should  be  separately  ground  in  a  clean  mortar,  and  the  mixing  be 
effected  with  a  spatula,  and  done  gently,  to  avoid  heating  by  friction  or 
blows. 

In  Chicago  alone,  in  the  past  few  months,  the  flashlight  baa  been 
responsible  for  several  bad  accidents.  In  one  case  a  professional  photo- 
grapher was  mixing  a  large  quantity  of  powder,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
making  up  his  own  preparation.  It  accidentally  exploded,  and  partially 
wrecked  the  studio,  and  set  fire  to  the  building,  besides  burning  the 
operator  very  seriously. 

A  case  within  the  experience  of  the  writer  may  be  cited.  Several  years 
ago,  a  professional  chemist  was  experimenting  with  a  view  to  develop  a 
slow-burning  flash  powder.  A  compound  of  powdered  magnesium, 
potassium  chlorate,  and  sugar  was  used.  This  gave  excellent  results,  bat 
yielded  too  much  smoke.  On  one  occasion  black  sulphide  of  antimony 
was  added,  to  increase  the  intensity  of  the  light.  While  firing  a  charge 
the  experimenter  burned  his  right  hand  very  badly.  The  addition  of  the 
sulphide  caused  such  a  rapid  explosion  that  the  flash  spread  laterally, 
owmg  to  the  cushioning  of  the  air.  Such  powders  can  only  be  flred  with 
safety  by  the  use  of  a  torch  or  fuse. 

Mr.  Frederick  Wilhoit  has  kindly  furnished  the  writer  the  partionlars 
of  an  accident  which  recently  occurred  to  him.  He  states  that  he  had 
been  using  a  flashlight  powder  which,  when  fresh,  exploded  rapidly  and 
was  almost  entirely  odourless.  The  powder  was  made  according  to  the 
formula  : 

Chlorate  of  potash  1  onnee. 

Powdered  magnesium 4  drachms. 

Amorphous  phosphorus 10  grains. 

Black  antimony  sulphide   20      „ 

Golden  antimony  sulphide     10      ;, 

This  powder  deteriorates  rapidly,  owing  to  the  phoephorio  add 
contained  in  the  phosphorus.  The  acid  may  be  removed  by  washing. 
On  this  occasion  he  had  washed  some  phosphorus  and  dried  it  on  filter 
paper,  while  he  was  preparing  the  other  chemicals,  sufficient  to  make  1} 
pounds  of  the  powder.  The  requisite  weight  of  the  dried  phosphorus  was 
placed  in  a  brass  sieve,  and,  while  sifting  this  into  the  chlorate  at 
potassium,  it  suddenly  ignited,  setting  fire  to  the  entire  mixture.  A 
violent  explosion  followed,  throwing  the  sieve  out  of  his  hands,  and  the 
burning  mixture  over  his  face  and  clothing  and  on  the  floor.  Fortu- 
nately he  was  able  to  quickly  extinguish  the  flames  on  his  clothing  and 
the  floor,  but  his  hands  and  face  were  severely  burned  by  the  explosion. 
These  accidents  are  typical  of  experiences  that  are  only  too  common. 
Some  photographers,  for  such  reasons,  abstain  from  the  use  of  all 
explosive  compounds,  and  prefer  to  depend  for  a  flashlight  on  mag- 
nesium powder  burned  in  a  flame.  W.  M.  Stine. 

. — . _4 

M0ES3ARD  S  APPABATUS  FOR  VIEWING  STEREOSCOPIC 
PICTURES. 

This  invention  enables  persons  assembled  in  a  lecture-room  or  theatre  to 
see  from  their  places,  with  all  the  appearance  of  reUef,  ordinary  stereo- 
scopic pictures  projected  by  a  lantern  or  lanterns,  on  a  white  screen,  or 
otherwise  exhibited  by  known  means,  so  that  every  one  can  see  them  at 
the  same  time  instead  of  each  one  having  to  look  at  them  separately,  as 
when  looking  through  an  ordinary  stereoscope. 

For  this  purpose  each  person  is  provided  with  a  special  glass,  either 
binocular  or  single,  by  looking  through  which  the  two  pictures  can  be 
caused  to  blend  as  they  do  in  a  stereoscope,  so  giving  the  required  effect. 

An  advantage  of  this  means  of  viewing  stereoscopic  pictures  is  that 
they  can  be  placed  one  above  the  other,  instead  of  side  by  side,  and  can 
consequently  be  made  of  considerably  greater  length. 

The  special  binocular  or  twin  glasses  for  viewing  the  stereoscopic 
pictures  are  provided  with  two  similar  prisms,  or  with  mirrors,  for 
causing  the  pictures  seen  by  the  two  eyes  to  blend  together.  The  prisms, 
whose  faces  may  be  inclined  at  about  10°  to  each  other,  are  held  in  tubes 
suitably  connected  by  double  rings.     They  are  provided  with  means,  such 
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as  teeth,  or  slotted  arms,  for  rotating  them  simultaneonsly  in  opposite 
directions  through  90°,  so  as  to  suit  for  pictures  placed  side  by  side,  and 
■to  cause  the  pictures  to  blend  properly.  If  the  pictures  are  placed  one 
above  the  other,  then  one  of  the  prisma  requires  to  be  turned  upside 
down,  or  end  for  end,  to  facilitate  which  it  may  be  mounted  in  a  ring 
capable  of  turning  in  its  place  with  a  certain  amount  of  friction  through 
180°.  ,  . 

If  mirrors  are  employed  instead  of  prisms,  they  are  arranged  m  pairs 
in  front  of  each  eye,  one  of  each  pair  being  arranged  to  move  or  partially 
rotate. 

The  mirrors  are  so  arranged  that  the  image  of  the  picture  is  seen  after 
being  doubly  reflected.  When  the  pictures  are  arranged  side  by  side,  the 
mirrors  are  upright,  and  one  pair  is  inclined  towards  the  other  pair. 
■When  the  pictures  are  superposed,  the  mirrors  are  inclined  to  the  hori- 
zontal. In  the  latter  case,  a  single  long  mirror  may  be  employed  in  com- 
bination with  two  short  movable  ones  to  give  the  double  reflection. 

The  special  single  glass  is  provided  with  only  one  pair  of  mirrors,  and 
is  intended  to  be  applied  to  one  eye  only,  so  that,  while  this  eye  sees  a 
virtual  image  of  one  of  the  two  stereoscopic  pictures,  the  naked  eye  sees 
the  other  picture  directly,  the  two  images  blending  and  giving  the  stereo- 
scopic effect. 

To  prevent  th«  same  eye  seeing  both  the  pictures,  the  glasses  are  pro- 
vided with  screens  or  stops  for  blocking  out  the  picture  which  it  is  not 
desired  to  see,  thereby  confining  the  view  of  each  eye  to  its  respective 
picture,  to  avoid  confusion. 

When  using  mirrors,  these  may  be  made  smaU  enough  only  to  reflect 
one  picture,  thus  obviating  the  screens  or  stops. 

The  prisms  give  clear,  bright  images  if  their  angle  is  sufficiently  acute, 
but  cannot  be  used  very  close  to  the  screen  or  picture,  whereas  the 
mirrors  are  not  open  to  this  objection. 


I  preferably  make  the  main  burner,  whether  for  burning  spirit  or  gas, 
of  oval  or  circular  form,  with  two  or  other  number  of  breaks  in  the 
circumference,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  air  for  supporting  combustion 
not  only  from  the  centre  as  usual,  but  also  from  the  sides. 


IMPEOVEMENTS  IN  FLASH  LAMPS. 
Mb.  a.  a.  Akcheb  thus  summarises  the  improvements  he  has  patented 
in  flash  lamps  for  photograpliic  purposes : — 

It  has  been  usual  to  charge  the  powder  tube  or  basin  of  the  lamp 
with  the  required  amount  of  powder  by  hand  after  each  flash,  that 
is  to  say,  after  each  exposure  in  the  camera.  This  mode  of  charging 
is  very  inconvenient,  particularly  where  a  number  of  flash  lamps  are 
required,  as,  for  instance,  when  it  is  required  to  light  up  a  banqueting 
hall  or  large  room. 

Now,  one  object  of  my  invention  is  to  effect  the  charging  of  the  powder 
tubes  of  any  required  number  of  lamps  automatically  and  simultaneously 
by  simply  pressing  a  pneumatic  ball  or  other  air-propelling  device.     For 
this  purpose  I  employ,  in  connexion  with  the  powder  tube  of  every  lamp, 
a  powder  reservoir  provided  with  a  charging  device  which  can  be  wound 
«p  or  set,  and  which,  when  released  by  the  action  of  a  pneumatic  ball, 
bellows,  or  the  like,  acts  so  as  to  deliver  the  required  amount  of  powder 
into  the  tube  through  an  opening  in  the  side  of  same.     The  same  pneu- 
matic ball,  bellows,  or  the  like,  can  be  connected  with  the  charging 
devices  of  any  number  of  tubes,  so  that  the  operator  can  charge  the  tubes 
of  any  number  of  lamps  simultaneously  from  any  convenient  and  pre- 
arranged part  of  the  room.     The  charging  device  can  be  constructed  in 
various  ways.    According  to  one  construction,  a  cup  or  spoon  is  carried 
on  the  end  of  an  arm,  which  can  revolve  on  a  horizontal  axis  in  the 
powder  reservoir.    The  device  having  been  wound  up,  the  pneumatic  ball, 
when  acted  upon,  releases  it,  it  rotates  once  on  its  axis,  and  is  then 
stopped  by  a  catch.    During  the  rotation  the  cup  first  scoops  up  powder 
from  the  reservoir  and  then  delivers  it  into  the  tube,  the  opening  of 
•which  may  be  fitted  with  a  valve  or  slide  that  is  opened  and  shut  auto- 
matically; or  a  series  of  scoops  or  cups  can  be  carried  on  an  endless 
chain,   like   a  dredger,  and  move  to  the  extent  of  one  scoop  at  every 
action ;  or  the  reservoir  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  hopper,  the  outlet  of 
which  is  closed  by  a  revolving  wheel,  having  compartments  that  become 
successively  filled  from  the  hopper,  and  then  discharge  themselves  into 
the  powder  tube ;  this  revolving  wheel  will  be  wound  up  as  above  de- 
scribed, and  revolve  to  the  extent  of  one  or  more  compartments  whenever 
temporarily  released  by  the  action  of  the  pneumatic  ball. 

Another  object  of  the  invention  is  to  make  the  spirit  lamp  to  be  readily 
ignited  from  a  small  burner  just  before  being  required  for  use,  so  that  it 
is  not  kept  burning  unnecessarily  and  proportionately  consuming  spirit. 
For  this  purpose  I  fit  a  small  wick  by  the  side  of  the  main  or  large  wick 
of  the  lamp,  and  I  cover  the  main  wick  with  a  cap  or  other  suitable 
cover,  which  prevents  it  from  becoming  ignited  from  the  small  wick. 
The  small  wick  is  ignited  some  time  before  the-lamp  is  required  for  use. 
When  the  cap  of  the  large  wick  is  moved  away,  this  wick  becomes  ignited 
from  the  small  flame.  The  cap  is  preferably  acted  upon  pneumatically 
by  means  of  a  bellows  or  other  air-propelling  device,  which  may  be 
arranged  so  as  to  operate  on  the  caps  of  any  required  number  of  lamps 
simultaneously,  or  the  cap  may  be  acted  upon  by  a  string  or  cord.  The 
large  wicks  can  be  extinguished  by  returning  the  caps  to  position  over 
same  by  means  of  the  appliances  that  move  them  away  from  the  vricks  or 
by  separate  appliances.  If  gas  be  employed  instead  of  spirit,  there  will 
be  a  small  gas  jet  previously  ignited  and  a  bypass  leading  therefrom  to 
-the  main  burner,  so  that,|when  gas  is  turned  on  to  the  main  burner,  it 
becomes  ignited  from  the  small  jet. 


THE  CEOYDON  CAMERA  CLUB'S  LANTERN  NIGHT. 

The  Club's  twenty-fifth  public  lantern  show,  held  on  Wednesday,  the  25th 
ult.,  at  Braithwaite  Hall,  was  honoured  by  his  Worship  the  Mayor  of 
Croydon,  who,  with  his  usual  untiring  readiness  to  help  forward  all  good 
movements,  not  only  presided,  but,  in  the  interval,  made  a  telling  speech 
laudatory  of  the  Club  and  its  objects,  in  the  course  of  which  his  Worship 
dealt  upon  various  past  advances  in  the  improvements  and  applications 
of  photography,  and  prophesied  from  the  latter  developments,  such  as 
shadowgraphy  and  cinematography,  that  an  important  and  wonderful 
future  was  in  store.  Some  timely  advice  of  a  humorous  nature,  addressed 
to  the  fairer  portion  of  the  audience,  which  caused  much  laughter,  and  a 
suggestion  that  the  Club  would  find  much  fine  subject-matter  in  the  in- 
terior portions  of  the  new  municipal  buildings,  were,  amongst  other 
points,  touched  upon  in  the  Mayor's  address,  which  was  punctuated  by 
hearty  applause  by  a  densely  crowded  audience.  The  whole  of  the 
pictures  (except  six  shadowgraphs,  by  Mr.  Campbell  Swinton)  shown 
were  the  entire  work  of  actual  members  of  the  Club,  and  as  such 
afforded  striking  testimony  to  the  talent  and  training  of  the  members. 

The  series  opened  with  an  interesting  set,  illustrating  the  quaintoess 
of  the  "two ancient  cities"  of  Rye  and  Winohelsea,  by  the  President  of 
the  Club  (Mr.  Hector  Maclean),  who  accompanied  the  views  with  a 
pleasant  ripple  of  anecdotal  description.  Several  amongst  the  slides 
were  warmly  applauded,  notably  the  little  house  which  is  the  rural  retreat 
of  Miss  EUen  Terry,  Mr.  A.  W.  Hirst  followed  with  a  splendid  series  of 
transparencies  of  the  scenery  and  people  of  British  India,  from  negatives 
taken  by  another  member  (Mr.  Lucy)  during  a  sojourn  of  several  years. 
Mr.  Hirst,  who  described  the  points  of  interest  attached  to  the  seventy  or 
more  pictures,  is  to  be  congratulated. 

Next,  Mr.  Isaac,  who  managed  the  lantern,  explained  some  thirty 
records  of  a  holiday  spent  in  Jersey.  Many  of  these  induced  wa,rm 
marks  of  approval,  the  snap-shots  of  the  Corbi^re  Rocks,  with  splashing 
waves  and  dripping  streams  of  water,  being  particularly  striking. 

The  popular  Hon.  Secretary  did  not  beUe  his  high  reputation,  but 
showed  a  number  of  Surrey  and  South  Devon  studies,  which  deserved, 
as  they  gained,  high  commendation.  Evening  on  the  River  Teign  was  espe- 
cially praiseworthy.  Mr.  J.  T.  Sandell's  series  of  The  Palaces  of  our 
City  Guilds  literally  teemed  with  points  of  interest,  and  of  surprising 
beauty  of  embellishment. 

The  President,  who  explained  the  two  foregoing  sets  and  all  which 
followed,  rightfully  stated  that  a  whole  evening  would  not  exhaust  all 
that  might  well  be  said  explanatory  of  the  suggestive  subject-matter  of 
Mr.  Sandell's  slides,  which  formed  another  testimony  to  the  advantage 
of  a  three-coated  plate  for  the  photography  of  interiors. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Jenkins  contributed  a  score  of  well-executed  illustrations  of 
the  picturesque  portions  of  Maidstone  and  Seal,  whilst  Mr.  Alfred 
Underbill  showed  a  series  characterised  by  great  brilliancy  and  consider- 
able charm.  Some  shadowgraphs  by  Mr.  Campbell  Swinton  followed, 
and  also  two  remarkable  slides  of  a  pair  of  scissors  and  some  keys,  which 
a  member  of  the  Club  (Mr.  Rogers)  had  obtained  shadowgraphs  of  these 
had  been  enclosed  in  a  package  from  which  all  light  was  excluded  by 
means  of  six  layers  of  various  opaque  substances.  The  strange  fact  is 
that  no  X  rays  were  employed,  but  the  package  simply  laid  in  a  window 
for  a  few  hours. 


On  March  23,  Mr.  W.  Lamond  Howie,  F.C.S.,  lectured  before  the 
Lantern  Society,  his  subject  being  what  he  called  The  Scottish  Alps. 
This  and  the  preceding  demonstration  of  the  New  Photography,  by  Mr. 
Snowden  Ward,  have  been  the  successes  of  the  season ;  the  interest 
excited  was  keen  and  sustained,  the  audiences  crowding  the  meeting- 
room,  at  20,  Hanover-square,  to  its  fullest  capacity.  The  glen,  river, 
lock,  and  mountain  scenery  of  the  western  Highlands  was  illustrated  by 
about  150  slides  of  the  highest  photographic  merit.  In  appreciation  of 
striking  points  of  view,  artistic  grouping,  and  technique,  Mr.  Howie^s 
photographs  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  spring  snows  on  Ben  Nevis 
and  other  hills  appeared  on  the  screen  with  a  quite  startling  fideUty  to 
nature — peaks  soared,  precipices  frowned,  lakes  mirrored  tlieir  surround- 
ing beauties,  and  over  all  were  some  wonderful  effects  of  cloud  and  broken 
sunshine.  The  figure  subjects  were  full  of  human  nature— Highland 
lassies,  peat- gatherers,  fisher  folk  and  cottagers,  old  smugglers,  illicit 
still-keepers,  and  deer-stalkers  introduced  to  the  audience  in  Mr.  Howie's 
own  graphic  and  humorous  style,  increased  the  popular  interest  of  the 
evening.  The  Highland  castles  and  graves  of  the  clans  at  CuUoden 
added  a  touch  of  pathetic  romance.  Tlie  electric  light,  just  presented  to 
the  Society  by  its  Chairman,  Mr.  Vezey,  was  used  in  the  lantern  with 
the  best  results.  Hearty  thanks  for  the  same  were  duly  rendered 
to  Mr.  Vezey  and  to  Mr.  Howie  for  his  in  every  way  delightful  exhibit 
and  lecture. 
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LANTERN  MEMS. 
.Animated  lantern  pictures  are  still  the  rage,  for  not  only  are  there 
four  different  machines  or  projection  apparatus  being  publicly  ex- 
Qubited  at  the  present  time  in  London,  but  these  are  being  duplicated 
•at  the  east  and  west  ends,  besides  arrangements  being  in  progress  for 
iprovincial  exhibitions.  I  had  tho  opportunity,  recently,  of  seeing  Mr. 
Birt  Acres'  "  Kineoptikon  "  at  the  hall  in  Piccadilly-circus  (just  at 
the  junction  of  Shaftesbury-avenue),  and  the  subjects  shown  were  of 
a  very  effective  nature,  and  point  to  a  great  future  when  the  initial 
.-difUculties,  inseparable  from  new  inventions,  are  overcome. 


It  seems  to  me,  in  this  class  of  apparatus,  the  ultimate  success 
■will  depend  on  the  co-operation  of  the  film-makers  and  the  perfec- 
"tioii  of  material  forming  the  base,  whether  it  be  celluloid  or 
•something  yet  to  be  manufactured.  The  great  light  necessary  for 
the  projection  of  the  present  size  of  kinetoscope  designs,  to  make 
them  visible  life  size  on  the  screen,  or  of  sufficient  size  to  be  seen  by 
a  large  audience,  is  such  that  it  makes  apparent  the  slightest 
blemish  in  either  film  or  support,  and  consequently  pinholes, 
rscratches,  and  marks,  obtrude  themselves,  and  are  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  quick  changes  that  have  to  take  place  to  keep  up 
'•the  appearance  of  motion,  or  living  photographs. 
#  »  *  *  « 

"Mb.  Birt  Acres,  with  a  modesty  very  rare  in  these  days  of  ad- 
•rertising,  does  not  anywhere  on  his  prospectus  put  his  name,  nor  did 
lie  announce  himself  personally  as  the  inventor,  on  the  day  I  saw 
■his  exhibition,  but  contents  himself  with  the  following  note  at  the 
-end  of  the  programme :  "  Our  apparatus  is  an  English  invention, 
and  was  the  very  first  shown  in  England,  an  exhibition  having  been 
jgiven,  with  great  success,  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  early 
•in  January  last.  An  entirely  new  series  of  pictures  is  now  being 
prepared,  and  we  shall  frequently  vary  our  programme." 
«  *  »  k  * 

I  QUOTE  this  more  as  a  text,  for,  from  the  results  of  each  pro- 
ejection  I  have  seen,  I  feel  that  it  is  a  great  pity,  after  once  the 

plan  of  projecting  the  kinetoscope  designs  was  found  practical,  that 
.a  much  larger  photograph  was  not  arranged  for,  and  the  ultimate 
'Success  of  the  invention  will  depend  on  the  taking'and  projection  of 

photographs  of  at  least  double  the  size  of  the  present  small  photo- 
^aphs,  for  it  is  too  much  to  expect  to  get  perfection  in  detail  in 
"^uch  a  limited  space. 


CoNsiDBBrNG  the  material  available,  the  reaolts  were  remark»hly 
good,  particularly  in  such  subjects  as  the  Brtaking  Watts  of  a  Rough 
Sea  at  Dover ;  T/te  Derby  Day,  with  its  concourse  of  people  on  the 
course,  the  actual  race,  and  the  crowd  after  the  race ;  The  Boxiny 
Kavyarm,  and  the  Arrest  of  a  Pickpocket.  One  could  see  from  the 
various  results  shown  that  a  great  deal  of  the  success  of  the  pictures 
depended  on  the  position  available  for  taking  the  photographs,  for,  m 
those  where  the  subjects  could  be  to  a  certain  extent  "  placed "  or 
kept  at  a  definite  or  fairly  regular  distance  from  the  camera,  the 
natural  appearance  was  well  maintained ;  while  in  others,  such  as 
the  Royal  Review,  the  exaggerated  perspective  had  a  most  comical 
effect,  the  strides  of  the  Emperor  being  in  rapid  succession  Brob- 
dingnagian  and  Liliputian ;  while,  with  the  Derby  Day,  with  the 
camera  pointing  nearly  straight  down  the  course,  the  horses,  as  they 
neared  the  end,  and  were  thus  close  to  the  camera,  were  somewhat 
out  of  focus. 

It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  criticise,  and  I  only  allude  to  these  little 
matters  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the  workers  on  machines  for  this 
class. of  work  will  see  their  way,  not  only  to  arrange  for  larger 
films  being  used,  but  induce  some  film-maker  to  produce  them  with 
the  utmost  care.  That  something  has  already  been  achieved,  is 
amply  testified  by  the  reception  accorded  to  the  projections  of  the 
Kineoptikon  and  the  Cinematograph  daily,  and,  as  I  understand,'  in 
the  modern  patterns  of  the  former  instrument,  it  not  only  projects 
the  subject,  but  can  be  used  for  photographing  it,  and  is  so  con- 
structed that  the  same  plan,  with  probably  a  little  modification, 
could  be  used  for  subjects  of  a  larger  size.  Further  developmsnt 
may  be  expected  when  a  further  supply  of  machines  is  made. 

*  *  «  •  • 

The  aphengfscope,  or  opaque  lantern,  figured  largely  the  other 
evening  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  illustraling  M.  Lippmann's 
lecture  on  Colour  Photographs ;  also  at  the  Society  of  Arts  last 
week,  in  illustrating  a  lecture  on  Gems  and  Precious  Stones.  Wher- 
ever reflected  light  has  to  be  employed  or  opaque  objects  shown, 
some  apparatus  of  this  kind  must  be  used.  M.  Lippmann's  glass 
photographs,  showing  natural  colours,  are  placed  in  the  rays  of  light 
and  inclined  at  such  an  angle  that  the  incident  rays  are  reflected. 
It  may  be  that  these  photographs  are  very  difiicult  to  produce,  but 
certainly  the  results  are  very  beautiful,  and  the  method  of  produo 
tion,  as  explained,  seems  simplicity  itself.  Whether  it  is  practical 
in  ordinary  workers'  hands  or  not,  time  will  show ;  but,  if,  as  stated, 
all  extra  that  is  wanted  is  a  mercurial  backing  to  the  photographic 
film  arranged  specially  in  an  extra  thick  dark  slide,  and  the  plato 
coated  with  an  e.xtra  substance  of  gelatine,  then  it  does  not  se«m  that 
the  obstacles  should  be  insurmountable,  commercially,  or  in  aa 
ordinary  way,  especially  a.s,  iu  sunlight,  it  is  stated  that  thr^-e 
minutes'  exposure  was  sufficient  for  photographing  flowers  and  fruit. 

Mr.  Ives's  coloured  photographs,  as  seen  in  the  perfected  photo- 
chromoscope,  are  very  beautiful,  and,  when  taken  as  stereogram*. 
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most  nature! ;  but  I  am  more  concerned  about  the  projection  of 
colour  photographs,  and  the  apparatus  for  showing  results  on  a  screen 
to  a  large  audience.  His  modified  apparatus  is  very  ingenious,  one 
light  only  being  used  to  illuminate  the  three  films  taken  through 
different  coloured  screens ^ed,  green,  blue),  and  afterwards  focussed 
and  projected  by  objectives  or  front  lenses,  having  prisms  attached 
to  their  fronts  or  hoods  capable  of  being  rotated  independently.  The 
■way  the  one  set  of  rays  is  divided  up  into  three  sets,  and  made  to 
evenly  illuminate  an  area  of   the  necessary  size  for  the  object,  is 

particularly  clever. 

*  »  ♦  »  * 

Imaoixb  a  pair  of  plates  of  transparent  glass  placed  in  the  path  of 
the  rays  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  to  each  other,  and  forming 
in  section  a  V-shape,  with  the  point  turned  to  the  right-hand 
subject.  The  light  is  both  reflected  by  this  glass,  and  also  permitted 
to  pass  on  to  the  central  subject.  The  reflected  rays  travel  at  right 
angles  on  to  a  mirror  placed  parallel  to  the  first  side  of  the  V,  and  at 
an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  to  the  incident  ray,  and  are  reflected  at 
that  angle,  and  so  travel  on  parallel  with  the  original  ray,  but  in 
such  a  position  that  they  illuminate  the  right-hand  subject.  The  third 
or  left-hand  subject  receives  its  illumination  by  reflected  rays  from 
the  inside  surface  of  the  second  transparent  glass  forming  the  V,  a 
mirror  being  put  in  its  path  in  line  with  the  left-hand  subject,  and 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  to  the  reflection.  Thus  all  three 
subjeccs  are  illuminated,  aud  it  only  remains  to  project  the  same  on 

the  screen. 

*  *  »  *  » 

If  objectives  only  were  employed,  thest-  three  subjects  would  appear 
side  by  aide  on  the  screen,  but  by  putting  a  displacement  prism  in 
front  of  each,  of  such  a  degree  that  each  subject  can  be  made  to 
overlap,  then  it  is  only  a  question  of  revolving  the  same  to  get 
coincidence,  providing  the  subjects  themselves  are  in  perfect  register. 
In  order  that  there  shall  not  be  too  much  difticulty  in  getting  super- 
position in  public,  the  base  of  the  central  prism  is  fixed  in  such  a 
position  that  the  subject  is  only  displaced  upwards,  then  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  turn  the  prism  in  front  of  right-hand  subject  (counting 
from  source  of  light),  so  as  to  displace  it  upwards  and  inwards  to  the 
left,  while  that  in  front  of  the  left-hand  subject  is  turned  to  displace 
upwards  and  inwards  to  the  right.  The  various  colour  screens  are 
placed  behind  the  slide.  It  is  very  interesting  to  see  the  effect  of 
placing  one  projection  over  the  other,  for  it  is  not  tintil  the  third  is 
superposed  that  the  beautiful  and  natural  colours  appear. 


Thb  fact  that  a  camera  has  been  designed  and  constructed  to  take 
these  subjects  for  the  photo-chromoscope  at  one  operation,  either  as 
single  pictures  or  stereograms,  should,  when  the  apparatus  is  placed 
on  the  market,  lead  to  a  large  field  of  work  among  amateurs  and 
others,  for  it  is  promised  that  very  little  more  trouble  is  involved  in 
the  operation  than  that  required  for  the  production  of  original  lantern 
slides.  The  lens  for  the  camera  consists  of  a  single  achromatic  lens 
of  large  diameter  in  a  sliding  tube,  and  a  series  of  two  transparent 
and  four  silvered  reflectors  (somewhat  as  previously  described)  to 
divide  the  light  into  three  separate  rays  so  as  to  produce  three  subjects 
identical  in  size  and  perspective.  The  size  of  the  plate  used  is  7  x  5| 
inches. 


Verily  the  age  of  "  New  Pliotog^phy  ' 


has  set  in  in  earnest. 

G.  R.  BA.KER. 


MICRO-PHOTOGRAPHIC  UEDUC'TIONS. 

LLondoa  and  ProTincial  Photographic  Association.] 

It  occurred  to  me  when  I  gave  my  name  for  a  paper  to  be  read 
before  the  Association  that  there  was  a  subject  at  which  I  had 
worked  some  years  ago,  and  which,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  had 
not  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  any  Photographic  Society,  at 
any  rate  during  recent  years. 

The  title  of  this  paper  is  self- explanatory,  and  treats  of  the  minute 
^hotogT||ghic  pictures  mounted  on  the  usual  microscopic  slips  three 
inches  long  by  one  inch  Wide,  and  also  to  be  found  in  fancy  articles, 
ttuch  as  thimbles,  miniature  opera  glasses,  knives,  &c.     These  latter 


are  very  minute,  that  is,  not  exceeding,  and  often  considerably  le8» 
than,  a  square  of  ^  inch  side,  and  are  complete  as  to  their  optical 
outfit,  being  mounted  in  contact  by  Canada  balsam  between  the  thin. 
glass  which  bears  them  and  a  much  thicker  piece,  the  external  sur- 
face of  which  is  worked  to  such  a  convex  curve  as  will  focus  the- 
picture  when  the  eye  is  placed  close  to  it. 

During  the  Inst  few  months  there  have  been  read  before  this  Aaso- 
ciation  excellent  papers  upon  enlarging  and  copying,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  series  may  be  fitly  completed  at  the  small  end  of  the- 
scale  by  this  subject,  which  is,  theoretically  speaking,  a  reduction  in 
the  camera  optically  the  same  as  the  operation  of  reducing  an  ordinary 
negative  to  lantern  size,  that  is,  there  is  a  source  of  light,  condenser,, 
negative,  lens,  and  sensitive  surface. 

But,  the  theory  being  granted,  the  practice  is  so  different,  that  a, 
brief  description  of  the  apparatus  with  which  I  hope  to  successfully 
produce  one  of  these  small  images  before  you  is  desirable,  and,  in 
passing,  I  may  say  that  to-night  I  shall  not  attempt  to  go  to  the- 
extreme  minuteness  which  I  have  mentioned,  but  will  content  myself' 
with  a  reduction  of  about  thirty  diameters,  which  will  give,  with 
the  size  of  negative  employed,  an  image  of  about  jji,  inch  side. 

Taking  the  apparatus  as  it  stands  on  the  board,  there  is : — 

1.  The  source  of  light.  This  consists  of  a  gas  Argand  lamp  on  a. 
low  stand,  but  the  usual  glass  chimney  is  replaced  with  one  of  thin 
copper,  the  joint  of  which  is  folded,  not  soldered,  on  account  of  the- 
heat.  This  chimney  has  two  openings,  one  opposite  to  the  con- 
denser, glazed  with  a  small  circular  window,  over  which  can  be 
swung  a  ruby  glass  "shade,"  the  object  of  which  will  be  seen  later 
on.  This  is  the  exposing  light.  Opposite  to  it  is  another  opening 
glazed  with  ruby  glass,  curved  to  the  copper  and  cut  from  a  com- 
mercial chimney  ;  this  is  the  developing  light. 

2.  The  condenser  consists  of  an  equi-convex  lens  four  and  a  quarter: 
inches  in  diameter,  being  one  glass  of  a  lantern  condenser  of  the 
meniscus  and  double-convex  form.  This  is  held  in  a  wooden  upright; 
at  the  correct  height,  so  as  to  line  with  the  source  of  light ;  tht- 
upright  also  carries  a  shelf  and  turn  buckle  to  hold  a  negative  three 
and  a  quarter  inches  high,  also  a  piece  of  ground  glass  for  focussing,  ■ 

3.  We  come  to  a  5  x  4  parallel  bellows  camera,  intact  but  with 
its  focussing  screen  laid  back  out  of  the  way ;  it  is  packed  to  height* 
on  a  wooden  frame,  which  slides  in  graduated  guides  on  the  board. 
Its  front  carries  a  special  fitting,  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  de- 
scribe in  some  detail,  and  I  may  here  remark  that  an  upright  board 
representing  the  front  might  only  have  been  used,  but  the  camera, 
was  to  hand,  and  answered  the  purpose  of  keeping  off  stray  light 
during  exposure,  giving  as  well  a  means  of  exact  centering  adjust- 
ment by  the  cross  front.  The  fitting  just  alluded  to  answers  the- 
following  purposes:  lens-holder,  rough  and  fine  focus  adjustment, 
and  plate-holder.  The  inner  tube  slides  into  the  body  of  the  fitting, 
and  carries  at  its  inner  end  the  standard  "  Society  "  screw  thread,., 
into  which  can  be  screwed  all  modern  microscope  objectives.  This, 
with  a  one-inch  objective  attached,  is  pushed  into  approximate 
focus,  and  the  final  adjustment  is  made  by  the  micrometer  screw 
and  index  seen  on  the  top.  As  the  screw  has  forty-eight  threads 
per  inch,  and  the  index  is  divided  into  twenty-five  parts,  it  followir- 
that  one  division  will  give  one  twelve-hundredth  of  an  inch  move- 
ment to  the  plate  on  the  stage.  The  process  used  being  wet 
collodion,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  four  silver  studs  to  come  into- 
contact  with  the  plate,  these  being  analogous  to  the  silver-wire- 
corners  in  a  wet-plate  camera  slide.  Two  projecting  screws  at  the- 
requisite  height,  upon  which  to  rest  the  plate,  and  a  spring  to  hold- 
it  against  the  studs,  complete  the  stage.  I 

No  dark  slide,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  is  necessary,  as  collodion  ia> 
not  sensitive  enough  to  be  affected  by  the  dull  artificial  light  of  the- 
room,  a  small  piece  of  velvet  or  cloth  thrown  over  it  during  ex 
posure  being  sufficient  protection. 

Naturally,  the  first  operation,  after  setting  up  the  parts,  will 
focussing  the  image,  and  I  may  observe  that  this  is  a  matter 
some  little  delicacy,  the  focus  running  away  rather  quickly,  as  ma; 
be  seen  by  the  six  trial  exposures  on  one  slip  (each  differing  by  oi 
division  of  the  micrometer),  which  I  will  put  under  the  microscoi 
and  it  will  then  be  seen  that  even  this  small  error  is  quite  appreciabl 
the  subject  being  the  Ten  Cmnmandments  in  print. 

As  to  this  question  of  focussing,  I  have  tried  several  methods,  viz, 
examination  of  the  reduced  image  by  a  strong  Ramsdeu  eyepiece 
adjusted  to  the  thickness  of  the  plain  glass  slip,  as  when  examining 
an  ordinary  camera  image  ;  also  examination  through  a  microscopitt- 
objective  fixed  behind  the  stage,  and  adjusted  to  its  focal  plane. 

Neither  of  these  methods  was  satisfactory  to  me,  and  I  then 
utilised  the  principle  of  focussing  the  enlarged  image  of  an  object, 
(clamped  upon  the  stage)  at  the  longer  conjugate  focus,  the  object, 
necessarily  occupying  the  same  position  that  the  collodion  film  lyill 
eventually  take.     Ilaving  removed  the  condenser,  put  a  piece  oB 
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ground  glass  in  the  negative-holder,  and  a  mounted  microscopic 
objc»ct  on  the  stage,  you  can,  by  means  of  the  milled  head,  obtain 
a  sharp,  enlarge  image,  the  lamp  being  removed  to  the  other  end 
behind  the  stage. 

This  proving  satisfactory,  you  may  be  sure  that,  if  the  negative 
be  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  object,  correct  visual  focus  will 
result.  Some  objectives,  however,  requiro  slight  correction  for  the 
chemical  focus,  which  can  only  be  ascertained  experimentally ;  the 
one-inch  which  I  am  using  to-night,  however,  is  fairly  correct  in  this 
respect. 

The  wet-collodion  process  is  chosen  for  thesi-  pictures  on  account 
of  the  extreme  fineness  of  the  deposit,  more  especially  when  deve- 
lope<l  with  pyrogallic  acid,  which  developer  will  be  used  to-night 
iaotead  of  iron.  I  thought,  perhaps,  that  dry  collodion  might  do, 
but  I  found  the  particles  much  coarser  and  not  all  the  same  size,  so  I 
did  not  proceed  further  in  this  direction.- 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  wet-collodion  is  probably  the 
best  process,  inasmuch  as  the  several  operations  of  coating,  sensi- 
tising, developing,  fixing,  drying,  and  mounting  can  be  gone  through 
very  quickly,  and  with  greater  certainty  than  obtains  with  other 
processes. 

Respecting  the  apparatus  before  you,  I  may  add  that,  with  the 
exception  of  camera  and  condenser,  all  is  home-made,  from  the  first 
materials  at  hand,  and  I  also  wish  to  say  that  the  idea  of  the 
focussing  and  stage  arrangement  was  derived  from  a  view  of 
Highley's  camera,  illustrated  at  page  159  of  Hogg's  Microscope,  1883 
edition. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  fitting  can  equally  well  be 
used  for  the  reverse  process  of  photo-micrography  with  low  powers, 
the  only  other  condition  being  that  the  space  between  the  objective 
and  the  sensitive  plate  at  the  longer  conjugate  must  be  in  darkness, 
as  in  an  ordinary  camera,  or  the  room  itself  furnished  with  non- 
actinic  light. 

With  these  few  remarks  I  will  proceed  with  the  demonstration. 

G.  W.  Atkins. 


COMPLEMENTABY  COLOUE  STEREOSCOPY. 

The  successful  demonstration  recently  given  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater 
F.E.  P.  H.,  upon  this  method,  as  applied  to  screen  pictures,  before  the 
membcrd  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association,  raises 
considerations  of  some  interest  in  regard  to  the  origin,  progress,  and 
further  development  of  the  invention. 

Without  questioning  for  one  moment  the  bonafiiles  of  Mr.  Freshwater 
in  claimiDg  that  his  demonstration  is  the  first  practical  exhibition  of  the 
method  yet  shown  to  an  audience  in  this  country,  I  may  say  at  once 
that  the  claim  cannot  be  admitted,  and  that,  when  be  mentions 
the  device  as  his  system,  he  may  be  regarded  as  a  "  true,"  but  scarcely 
as  the  "  first,"  inventor. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  earliest  published  notices  of  the  method 
refer  to  my  demonstrations  of  it  in  1885,  when  I  showed  it  prauiically 
to  some  of  the  members  of  the  Manchester  Photog''apbic  Society. 

In  Kii'icl'dije,  of  July  '11,  1885,  the  following  succinct  account  of  the 
invention  appeared : — 

"  Mr.  W.  E.  Crowther,  of  the  Manchester  Technical  School,  has 
devised  a  scientific  arrangement  for  the  production  of  stereoscopic 
effects  in  pictures  drawn  upon  the  screen  by  the  lantern.  The  method  is 
as  follows:  Two  lanterns  are  used,  each  of  which  projects  one  of  the 
two  corresponding  stereoscopic  transparencies  upon  the  screen,  so  that 
buth  fall  together  upon  the  same  field.  The  light  from  the  lanterns, 
however,  is  not  white,  bat  of  any  two  complementary  colours,  as  red  and 
bluish-green.  The  spfctators  wear  non-magnifying  spectacles,  fitted 
with  glasses  of  the  same  tints  as  those  used  in  the  lantern,  and  the 
result  is  that  each  individual  sees  one  picture  only  with  each  eye,  viz  , 
the  picture  thrown  from  the  green  lantern  is  alone  seen  by  the  eye 
wearing  the  green  glass,  whilst  the  eye  shielded  by  red  glass  sees  only 
the  picture  thrown  from  the  red  lantern.  In  this  way  each  eye  is  affected 
only  by  its  appropriate  view,  whilst  the  brain,  receiving  simultaneously 
the  two  views  in  complementary  colours,  combines  them  into  a  stereo 
scopic  light  and  shade  representation,  which  possesses  some  peculiar 
properties  of  lustre. 

"The  combined  picture,  as  viewed  by  the  naked  eye,  is,  for  the  most 
part,  white,  from  the  union  of  the  red  and  green  lights  npon  the  screen. 
The  stereoscopic  differences  of  the  pictures,  or  overlapping  portions  only 
•re  chromatic-  By  slowly  turning  the  lanterns  so  as  to  shift  the  screen 
pictures  slightly  to  the  wrong  side  of  each  other,  so  that  the  optic  axes  of 
the  spectator  may  intersect  in  front  of  the  screen,  the  picture  appears  to 
advance  and  become  suspended  in  the  air  befoie  the  screen." 

The  new  method  was  fally  noticed  in  the  Manchester  press,  and  in 
scientific  journals,  both  English  and  Continental,  and  was  also  recorded 


amongst  the  year's  progreM  by  one  or  more  of  the  photognkpbio  < 
Yonr  contemporary,  Photography,  of  October  3S,  IHttO,  nwotioDS  •  4e- 
monstratioi)  of  the  arrangement  by  M.  Schrobar,  of  Antwerp,  before  the 
Antwerp  Photographic  Society,  and  I  ooald  point  to  other  poblicationi  ol 
the  ide«  sufficient  in  the  aggregate  to  corutitate  almost  •  bibliography  af 
the  aobjcot. 

It  is  therefore  abundantly  clear  that,  wliatever  may  baeome  ol  UJ 
claim  to  priority,  that  of  Mr.  Freshwater  cannot  stand. 

Althoogh  since  1885  the  invention  has  perennially  cropped  up  in  varioM 
societies  and  journals  as  a  new  thing,  little  variation  and  no  piUHiin 
have  been  observable  in  the  arrangements  and  in  the  degree  of  saoeeu 
attained.  The  cardinal  defect  of  the  exhibition  ler  popular  porpoees  is 
the  serious  loss  of  light  which  results  from  the  employment  of  coloaied 
screens  in  the  lantern,  which  renders  the  pictare,  though  perteetly 
stereoscopic,  much  less  pleasing  than  an  ordinary  well-lighted  projeotion- 
The  apparent  impossibility  of  overcoming  this  objection  seems  to  have 
induced  the  various  experimenters  to  abandon  the  farther  proseention  of 
the  idea,  worthy,  as  it  seems  to  be,  of  continued  attention  on  the  port  o< 
lanternists.  There  are,  however,  several  possibilities  of  progress  whieii 
may  be  mentioned.  It  would  appear  that  the  ooloaring  of  the  light  hae 
always  been  effected,  in  the  way  most  oonvenient  to  the  operator,  by  the 
insertion  of  slips  of  colonred  glass  with  the  slides,  thos  interposing  a 
large  area  of  light-stopping  material  in  the  path  of  the  rays,  whereoa, 
if  a  small  screen  were  used  within  the  objective  tube,  at  or  near  the 
internal  focus,  much  less  light  would  be  lost,  and  yet  the  colouration  ol 
the  rays  would  be  fully  accompUshed. 

With  regard  to  the  provision  of  the  neoessary  colonred  eyeehields,  a 
cheaply  manufactured  article  of  cardboard  and  colonred  gelatine  is 
sufficient,  whilst  spect'itors  who  have  any  diffioolty  in  fitting  and  weoriDg 
spectacles  or  eyeshields  may  prefer  the  use  of  opera  glasses  fitted  with 
coloured  glass  screens. 

It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  this  interesting  field  of  invention  may  not 
be  allowed  to  lie  fallow  for  want  of  workers,  especially  as  the  nltimote 
goal  of  lantern  projection  is  becoming  clear,  viz.,  the  representation  iu 
full  stereoscopic  relief  of  moving  objects  in  their  natural  ooloars.  It  is 
nndeniable  that  some  recent  advances  suggest  the  pos'^ibiUty  of  realising 
this  ideal.  W.  E.  Cbuwthsb. 


ACjETYLENE    GAS. 

[Photographic  Times.] 


It  is  only  within  a  very  few  years  that  electricity  has  became  an  important 
source  of  light  for  photographic  operations.  The  development  of  this 
light  has  been  marvellous  ;  its  adoption  followed  immediately  upon  the 
evidence  of  its  practicability.  It  has  been  a  great  boon  to  chose  photo- 
graphers who  have  been  in  a  position  to  command  its  services.  The 
readiness  with  which  it  was  taken  up  shows  how  great  is  the  need  uf  some 
artificial  source  of  light  in  many  kinds  of  photographic  work. 

Electricity,  however,  is  only  to  a  limited  extent  available,  and  at  bast 
it  is  somewhat  expensive.  It  miy  find  a  rival  in  efficiency  and  economy 
in  the  briUiant  light  of  acetylene  gas.  At  present,  acetylene  gis  is  by  no 
means  a  cheap  product ;  but  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
calcium  carbide,  from  which  the  gas  is  produced,  are  to  be  expected. 
Even  now  the  cost  of  the  carbide  should  not  be  more  than  SKH)  per  ton, 
from  which  about  10,000  cubic  feet  of  acetylene  gas  should  be  obtained, 
making  the  cost  of  the  gas  SIO  per  thousand  feet.  But  the  illuminating 
power  of  this  gas  is  much  greater  than  that  of  ordinary  gas.  Discarding 
the  extravagant  claims  of  parties  directly  interested  in  the  sale  of  acetylene 
securities  (who  have  even  made  the  astonishing  assertion  that  1000  feet 
of  acetylene  gas  is  equal  to  30,000  feet  of  common  illaminating  gas  for 
house  lighting),  we  may  faurly  assnme,  that  acetylene  properly  burned, 
will  yield  ten  fold  more  light  than  good  illuminating  gas.  Hence,  on 
equivalent  of  1000  cubic  feet  of  illuminating  gas  would  be  furnished  by 
loo  feet  of  acetylene,  at  a  cost  of  SIOO.  This  is  on  the  presumption 
that  the  carbide  is  sold  for  5  cents  a  pound.  In  small  qoantitiea  it 
coats  considerably  more,  the  lowest  quotation  that  has  oome  to  me  batng 
18  cents  a  pound,  in  100  pound  lots.  Even  at  this  price,  however, ithe 
acetylene  light  will  have  numerous  applications  in  a  small  way,  when  a 
thoroughly  practical,  oonvenient,  and  economical  generator  for  the  goa  is 
on  the  market. 

Calcium  carbide  is  a  heavy  crystaUine  componnd,  dork  grey  in  o  ikaor, 
with  a  specific  gravity  of  about  2-2.  It  absorbs  moistnre  from  the  fir 
with  avidity,  setting  free  acetylene  gas,  which  is  recognised  by  ita 
characteristic  odour.  In  contact  with  water  it  is  instantly  deoompoaed, 
acetylene  gas  being  set  free  with  tumultuous  bubbling,  a  deposit  of  liqie 
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and  oarbonaoeouB  matter  remaining  in  the  liquid.     The  conrBe  of  deoom- 
poaition  may  be  simply  represented  with  chemical  symbols  as  follows  : — 


Calcium  carbide. 
CaCj       + 


Water 
H.O    . 


Lime 
CaO 


Acetylene. 


From  this  it  will  be  inferred  that  the  generation  of  acetylene  from 
calcium  carbide  is  a  very  simple  operation,  which  can  be  effected  with 
the  crudest  form  of  apparatus.  This  is  quite  true.  I  have  many  times 
exhibited  the  acetylene  light  to  friends  by  merely  dropping  a  lump  of  the 
carbide  into  water,  in  a  bottle  provided  with  a  cork  and  a  suitable  burner. 
But  it  will  be  found,  in  practice,  that  it  is  not  quite  such  a  simple  matter 
to  generate  and  deliver  the  gas  under  suitable  conditions  of  flow  and 
pressure,  without  the  use  of  some  form  of  gas-holder  and  regulator. 

In  this  connexion,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  generator,  manu- 
factured in  different  sizes  by  Messrs.  Fuller,  Walmsley,  &  Co.,  of  this 
city,  which  has  been  on  exhibition  at  several  places,  and  warmly  com- 
mended. It  is  simple  and  practical ;  but,  since  it  will,  doubtless,  be 
described  in  these  columns  by  others,  I  will  not  take  up  the  space 
with  any  other  words  concerning  it. 

There  is,  however,  another  form  of  generator,  not  yet  on  the  market, 
which,  m  my  opinion,  possesses  certain  points  of  superiority  over  this 
one,  especially  in  the  matter  of  compactness,  lightness,  and  control  over 
the  generation  of  gas,  but  the  inventors  are  not  yet  ready  to  make  public 
the  details  of  construction. 

Another  method  of  utilising  acetylene  gas  is  to  furnish  it  to  consumers 
in  the  form  of  liquid  acetylene.  It  is  proposed  to  condense  the  gas  to  a 
liquid,  under  a  pressure  of  about  fifty  atmospheres,  in  cylinders,  which 
have  only  to  be  attached  to  the  gas  pipes  of  a  dwelling,  very  much  as 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  furnished  to  drug  stores.  This  also  is  a  very  simple 
matter,  on  paper  ;  but  there  are  practical  difScnlties  which,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  have  not  yet  been  surmounted.  There  is  a  tremendous 
difference  between  a  pressure  of  fifty  atmospheres  in  a  cylinder  and  the 
pressure  required  in  the  pipes  to  bum  the  gas,  so  that  the  mechanism  for 
reducing  the  pressure  and  automatically  regulating  the  flow  of  gas  must 
be  very  nicely  adjusted.  Liquid  acetylene  may  yet  come  into  general 
use  in  the  manner  proposed,  but  the  writer  is  sceptical  concerning  this 
matter,  not  only  for  the  reason  indicated  above,  but  for  another  reason. 
Calcium  carbide  itself  is  not  only  much  more  manageable  as  a  source  of 
the  gas,  but  it  is  inevitably  cheaper.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  cost 
of  compressing  the  gas,  not  a  serious  matter,  it  is  true,  since  the 
pressure  can  be  produced  by  the  generation  of  the  gas  itself ;  but,  in 
addition,  there  is  the  cost  of  cylinders  and  fittings,  needle  valves,  regu- 
lators, &c.,  transportation  charges  back  and  forth,  and  the  time  required 
to  make  proper  connexions  with  the  pipes  and  to  ensure  correct  adjust- 
ment of  flow.  On  the  other  hand,  the  carbide  has  only  to  be  put  into 
the  generator,  and  can  be  furnished  in  sealed  tins  at  a  nominal  cost  for 
packing.  Further  than  this,  a  cubic  foot  of  liquid  acetylene,  exclusive  of 
the  heavy  containing  vessel,  weighs  about  28-15  pounds.  This  weight  of 
gas,  at  ordinary  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure,  occupies  a 
volume  of  387  5  cubic  feet,  but  a  cubic  foot  of  calcium  carbide,  sp.  gr. 
2'2,  would  yield  almost  double  that  volume  of  gas.  The  advantages 
are,  therefore,  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  use  of  the  carbide  directly. 

I  have  gone  thus  fully  into  the  matter  of  generating  the  gas  for  the 
reason  that  I  fully  believe  the  subject  is  certain  to  become  of  consider- 
able interest  to  photographers  and  others,  and  there  is  so  much  false 
information  circulated  concerning  acetylene,  industriously  disseminated 
by  interested  parties,  that  it  is  well  to  consider  carefully  all  statements 
that  are  made. 

As  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  acetylene  light  compared  with  other 
sources  of  light,  I  regret  to  say  that  I  am  not  yet  able  to  write  as 
specifically  as  I  would  wish.  From  such  data  as  are  at  hand,  however, 
it  would  seem  that  the  photographic  action  of  the  light  is  suflicient  to 
warrant  the  assumption  that  it  will  prove  an  effective  substitute  for  the 
electric  light  for  use  in  gallery  work,  for  copying  and  enlarging,  and 
wherever  artificial  light  is  required.  It  will  certainly  prove  a  great  boon 
to  photographers  in  small  towns,  where  electricity  cannot  be  obtained, 
and  perhaps  it  will  be  found  to  possess  certain  advantages  over  electricity 
in  the  way  of  ready  adjustment  and  even  diffusion  for  portraiture,  which 
will  be  quickly  appreciated  by  operators. 

The  flashlight  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  home  photography,  and 
the  professional  photographer  is  often  called  upon  to  do  outside  work  in 
houses  and  machine  shops  which  would  be  impossible  but  for  the  mag- 
nesium powder.  With  acetylene,  however,  the  same  work  can  often  be 
done  in  a  still  more  satisfactory  manner.  The  small  generator  referred 
to  in  this  article,  of  a  capacity  sufficient  to  afford  ample  illumination  for 
the  purpose,  can  be  readily  carried  about  and  the  light  distributed  in  a 
manner  to  ensure  the  most  effective  resultd. 


Among  other  important  applications  of  the  light  may  be  mentioned 
an  ingenious  lamp  for  bicycles,  which  is  about  to  be  placed  on  the 
market  by  a  company  in  this  city.  More  within  our  immediate  pro- 
vince, however,  is  the  application  to  lantern  exhibitions.  Here  is  a  truly 
great  field  for  it.  Much  more  convenient  than  the  oxyhydrogen  light, 
with  the  heavy  cylinders  which  must  be  frequently  filled,  the  brilliancy 
of  the  acetylene  light  is  entirely  satisfactory,  even  with  the  burners  at 
present  used,  and  these,  I  am  convinced,  are  not  by  any  means  of  the 
best  form  for  the  purpose. 

For  microscopical  photography,  as  well  as  for  ordinary  observation 
with  the  microscope,  the  light  is  vt-ry  superior  indeed,  a  small  and 
exceedingly  luminous  flame  being  available  with  comparatively  little 
heat. 

The  light  is  not  only  intense,  but  it  is  also  very  white.  Colours  are 
seen  by  it  in  almost  their  daylight  shades,  although  it  is  said  that  a 
slight  lavender  tinge  of  the  light  itself  somewhat  modifies  the  shade  of 
certain  colours.  Owing  to  the  relatively  small  quantity  of  gas  consumed 
for  any  stated  illumination,  as  compared  with  ordinary  gas,  the  heat 
produced  is  very  much  less,  the  contamination  of  the  air  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  there  should  be  no  products  due  to  imperfect  combustion. 
With  all  these  valuable  qualities  in  its  favour,  one  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  the  acetylene  light  is  destmed  to  assume  very  great  importance  in 
the  immediate  future.  Romyn  Hitchcock. 


INCANDESCENT  MANTLES. 


The  observations  of  Mr.  Justice  Wills  in  giving  judgment  in  the  actions 
brought  by  the  Incandescent  Gaslight  Company  agamst  the  Mare  Incan- 
descent Gaslight  System  and  the  Sunlight  Gas  Lamp  Company,  are  of  so 
much  interet-t  in  connexion  with  the  subject  that  we  here  reproduce 
them.  The  learned  Judge  said :  The  plaintiffs  complained  of  several 
infringements  by  defendants  of  letters  patent  granted  to  Dr.  Welsbach 
for  the  manufacture  of  illuminant  appliances  for  gas  and  other  burners. 
The  defendants  denied  that  what  they  proposed  to  do  constituted  an  in- 
fringement of  the  patent,  which  they  also  attacked  on  nearly  all  possible 
grounds.  It  had  long  been  known  tnat  certain  substances,  such  as  lime, 
magnesium,  and  zirconium,  when  heated  with  the  flame  of  mixed  coal 
gas  and  air,  would  produce  brilliant  incandescence,  but  it  was  quite  safe  to 
say  that  Dr.  Welsbach  discovered  the  practicable  and  simple  method  of 
so  treating  oxides  that  it  was  possible  to  use  them  in  burners.  He  also 
discovered  a  class  of  substances  known  by  chemists  as  rare  earths,  which, 
when  blended  with  zirconium,  would  afford  toe  necessary  illumination. 
Since  the  date  of  the  Welsbach  patent  a  great  industry  in  the  production 
of  the  salts  of  rare  metals  and  substances  had  sprung  up.  It  was  im- 
portant to  ascertain  what  was  the  true  meaning  of  the  specification.  The 
pateniee  claimed  that  a  combination  of  various  essential  elements  used  in 
the  process  which  he  described  for  the  manutacture  of  a  hood  or  mantle 
composed  of  fabric  dipped  in  a  solution  of  oxides  produced  light  by  incan- 
descence, and  it  was  lor  this  invention  that  protection  was  asked.  If  the 
process  which  the  defendants  held  out  that  they  were  going  to  use  was 
substantially  the  process  described  in  the  plaintiffs'  specification,  they 
were  liable  in  this  action;  bat,  if  not,  they  were  entitled  to  his  judgment. 

As  to  toe  objections  raised  by  the  defendants,  it  was  said  that  the  inven- 
tion was  not  the  proper  subject  for  a  patent,  having  regard  to  the  state  of 
common  knowledge  at  the  time,  that  it  was  not  new  or  useful,  and  that 
the  specification  itself  was  too  vague,  and  that  the  proportion  of  oxides 
was  misleading  that  would  not  produce  a  good  result.  In  bis  opinion  the 
first  objection  was  singularly  ill-founded.'  The  invention  of  Dr.  Wels- 
bach, with  the  improvements  following  upon  it,  had  undoubtedly  produced 
a  great  new  industry  in  England  in  the  extraction,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
manufacture  of  these  caps  and  mantles,  of  oxides,  salts  and  rare  metals, 
and  the  globe  had  been  ransacked  for  new  sources  of  supply.  In  the 
words  of  Professor  Dewar  the  invention  had  accomplished  wnat  had  been 
attempted  before  with  want  of  success,  and  had,  for  the  first  time,  brought 
within  the  range  of  practical  manufacture  the  production  of  a  brilliant 
light  by  incandescence  within  an  ordinary  gas  flame.  The  evidence  on 
this  point  seemed  to  be  absolutely  conclusive.  He  had  carefully 
examined  the  various  specifications  which  were  alleged  by  the  defend- 
ants to  be  anticipations  of  that  of  Dr.  Welsbach,  but  they  did  not  bear 
out  the  contention  that  his  particular  patent  was  not  novel  or  had  been 
anticipated.  Again,  there  appeared  to  him  to  be  no  ground  whatever  for 
the  attack  on  the  patent  on  the  score  of  want  of  knowledge,  for  the  field 
upon  which  Dr.  Welsbach  entered  was  hitherto  untrodden  or  marked  by 
absolute  failure.  The  objection  that  the  invention  was  useless  was  a 
singularly  hopeless  contention.  A  further  objection  was  raised  that  the 
specification  was  too  vague,  but  he  was  of  opinion  that  any  one  could 
make  a  Welsbach  mantle  by  following  the  specification  if  he  saw  that  the 
materials  used  were  pure.  This  ground  of  objection  to  the  validity  of  the 
patent  also  completely  failed. 

Passing  to  the  very  important  question  of  the  infringement  threatened 
by  the  defendants,  be  said  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  what  the  defendants 
intended  to  do.  They  proposed  to  make  a  plume  consisting  of  a  number 
of  threads  tied  on  to  a  platinum  wire  and  arranged  so  as  to  torm  a  sort  o 
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fringe,  all  the  threads  of  which  were  brought  very  cloaely  together,  but 
allowed  to  separate  as  they  needed.  The  plume  was  dipped  into  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  magnesium  20  per  cent.,  nnlphate  of  erbium  40  per 
cent.,  and  sulphate  of  zirconium  JO  per  cent.  There  wag  the  omission  of 
lanthanum,  which  was  used  by  the  plaintiffs,  but  that  omission  would 
not  obviate  a  serious  infringement  of  the  plaintiffs'  process.  The  defen- 
dants said  that  their  plume  was  not  a  fabric  at  all.  He  failed  to  uader- 
etand  why  it  was  not.  It  was  true  it  was  something  different  to  that  of 
the  plaintiffs  in  some  respects,  but  Dr.  Welsbaoh  said  that  his  fabric 
might  be  varied  so  as  to  suit  different  burners.  The  question  was, 
'Whether  what  was  proposed  to  be  done  by  the  defendants  took  from  the 
patentee  the  substance  of  his  invention.  So  far  as  the  result  was  con- 
cerned, what  was  the  character  of  Dr.  Welsbach's  patent  7  The  result 
was  something  entirely  new,  and  deserved  the  description  of  the  pioneer 
invention.  Dr.  Welsbaoh  discovered  for  the  first  time  a  method  by  whiok 
a  skeleton,  frail  but  durable,  of  the  resistant  earth  oxides  mentioned  by 
him  could  be  obtained,  and  which  was  the  means  of  obtaining  light  by 
incandescence  which  would  surpass  in  economy  the  best  method  known 
of  obtaining  illumination  from  gas.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  defendants  proposed  to  take  the  substance  of  the  Welsbach  process. 
The  substance  of  that  patent,  as  described  in  the  specification,  was,  in  his 
opinion,  appropriated  by  what  defendants  proposed  to  do.  He  therefore 
gave  judgment  against  the  defendants  upon  all  the  issues,  with  costs, 
and  granted  the  injunction  prayed  for  by  the  plaintiffs.  He  also  certified 
that  the  plaintiffs'  patent  was  valid. 

In  the  case  against  the  Sunlight  Incandescent  Oas  Lamp  Company  his 
Lordship  said  the  defendants  had  been  formed  to  work  a  patent  granted 
io  one,  Dellnick,  for  improvements  in  incandescent  lighting.  Dellwick's 
patent  did  not  impress  him  favourably.  Indeed,  parts  of  it  he  was 
justified  in  calling  nonsense,  and  he  donbted  whether  this  rubbish  had 
been  mserted  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  trying  to  make  it  look 
unlike  the  Welsbach  process.  The  learned  Judge  then  proceeded  to 
describe  the  process  of  manufacturing  the  mantles  adopted  by  the 
plaintiffs  and  the  defendants,  and  said  that  he  feh  that  defendnnts  had 
taken  a  valuable  process  from  Dr.  Welsbach  without  giving  any 
remuneration  to  him.  The  defendants  had  not  taken  the  enbstance  of 
the  Welsbach  invention,  and  therefore  he  gave  judgment  for  them  in  the 
matter  of  infringement.  He,  however,  found  for  the  plaintiffs  on  the 
issue  as  to  the  validity  of  their  patent,  and  reserved  the  question  of 
costs. 


PEOFESSOR  DEWAR  ON  ACETYLENE. 

Frofessor  Dewab  devoted  most  of  bis  last  lecture  at  the  Boyal  Institution 
to  this  gas,  which,  as  he  previously  explained,  is  now  obtained  in  large 
quantities  by  the  simple  expedient  of  dropping  carbide  of  calcium  into 
water.  Of  course  you  have  first  to  get  your  carbide  from  the  electric 
-furnace.  At  present,  by  using  the  power  of  Niagara  Falls,  the  carbide 
can  be  had  for  ol.  per  ton.  One  pound  of  it  gives  off  five  cubic  feet  of 
gas,  but,  as  this  gas  is  eight  times  more  brilliant  in  illuminating  power 
than  that  from  common  coal,  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  light  works  out 
very  favourably.  But  it  is  a  very  explosive  gas.  "  going  off  "  at  a  much 
lower  ignition  point  than  coal  gas  when  mixed  with  a  little  air,  and,  what 
is  more  remarkable,  it  will  often  explode  on  its  own  account  (without 
air),  if  submitted  to  shock  or  concussion.  All  these  faults  are  due  to 
what  the  physicist  would  call  its  strange  "  endothcrmic "  prr  perCies. 
Still,  with  care,  it  can  be  used  safely  enough.  But  it  has  a  cheerful  habit 
of  forming  explosive  compounds  with  any  brass,  copper,  or  silver  that 
comes  in  its  way,  which  is  again  awkward.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to 
turn  aside  from  these  dangerous  eccentricities  to  other  characteristics 
notable  in  this  gas,  which  are  of  more  interest  to  science.  One  of  these 
is,  that  if  you  freeze  it  at  eighty-three  degrees  of  frost  (Centigrade  scale), 
it  tnrns  straight  from  gas  into  a  sort  of  paraffin  wax,  without  troubling 
to  pass  through  the  intermediary  liquid  stage,  but  the  solid  can  be  sub- 
sequently liquified  by  heating  under  pressure.  In  all  this  we  must  not 
forget  that  all  the  credit  belongs  to  the  electric  furnace,  which  has  enabled 
us  for  the  first  time  to  complete  the  synthesis  of  the  organic  chemical 
compounds.  From  these  carbides  we  can  get  benzine  (and  therefore  all 
the  aniline  dyes),  and  even  crude  petroleum  :  acetylene  combines  directly 
with  nitrogen  in  the  presence  of  an  electric  discharge,  and  gives  prussic 
acid.  From  this  we  can  easily  get  cyanides,  which,  treated  red-hot  with 
eteam,  yield  ammonia.  In  fact,  the  chemist  sees  no  end  to  the  sphere 
of  usefulness  of  the  electric  furnace,  which  may  even  solve  the  problem 
of  making  nitrogenous  manures. 


COMPOSITION  AND  COLOUR ;  OR,  PICTORIAL  POSSIBILITIES 
IN  LANTERN  SLIDES.* 

The  photographer  need  not  feel  beneath  Raphael,  if  he  knows  and 
applies  his  art  as  well.  After  all,  it  is  the  doing  rather  than  the  deed 
ihat  makes  us  great. 

Everything,  both  animate  and  inanimate,  has   its   characteristic  ex- 
pression.   Did  you  ever  catch  a  building  looking  at  you  ?    I  have  often 
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been  watched  in  tlie  most  inquisitive  manner  by  some  old  fttrm-booaSi 
until  I  could  fancy  it  poaaessed  personality,  and  was  making  oommento 
on  all  passers  by.  And  again,  at  night,  I  have  been  glared  at  by  »  hooM 
in  a  highly  unpleasant  and  catlike  manner. 

Repose,  majestic  calm,  is  the  great  cbaraoteriatic  of  the  anbiteotore  of 
ancient  Egypt  and  Oreece.  The  predominanoe  of  horizontal  liaee  ia 
marked  in  all  their  temple  constructions.  The  race  with  the  obliqoe 
eyes  carries  something  of  a  smile  into  the  npenrved  roofs  of  their  temples 
and  pagodas.  And  we  find  that  the  gently  sloping  hill  sidee  make  the 
term  "  smiling  valley  "  entirely  appropriate.  Oothio  architectare,  with 
its  steep-pitched  roof  lines,  becomes  grave  and  solemn,  and  the  grandenr 
of  the  mountain  peaks,  rising  above  the  solemn  pines,  is  thorongbly  re- 
moved from  levity.  The  sense  of  sublimity  is  aroused  aa  the  itoope 
approach  the  perpendicular,  and  we  begin  to  feel  oar  insignificance  »ben 
hemmed  in  between  rooky  walls  thonsands  of  feet  in  height.  The  awe- 
inspiring  effect  of  many  of  Dore's  weird  oompositions  is  dae  to  the  poshing 
of  this  principle  to  an  ideal  exaggeration. 

When  we  behold  the  "beetling  crags"  and  "frowning  battlements" 
overhanging  our  heads,  we  realise  an  impression  of  savagenesa,  and  know 
that  nature  has  her  terrible  moods  ;  that  her  bosom  bears  the  potency  of 
destruction,  as  well  as  blessing,  for  her  children ;  and  that  her  unchained 
elemental  forces  may,  in  a  few  brief  moments,  consume  the  fairest  work* 
of  man. 

A  lecture  without  some  allusion  to  Japan  is  not  to  be  taken  patiently 
to-day.  Her  ancient  religion  may  be  dying,  but  her  beautiful  temples 
still  stand  and  attract  pilgrims  from  the  shores  of  the  west.  Her 
ancient  arts  are  Baid  to  be  decaying  before  the  commercial  spirit  of  those 
same  shores.  In  the  smoke  of  modern  warfare,  her  cliarming  old 
superstitions  have  probably  vanished.  We,  who  love  her  tea  and  her 
bric-il-brac,  cannot  help  a  sigh  for  the  ghosts  that  are  no  more.  Photo- 
graphers are  sometimes  troubled  with  "ghosts."  There  may  be  a 
nebulous  light  spot  in  a  picture  caused  by  an  imperfect  lens,  or  a 
reflection,  which  is  technically  known  as  a  "  ghost."  But  more  trouble- 
some is  the  belief  some  of  the  fraternity  fondly  cherish,  that  the  camerm 
cannot  lie.  Another  ghost,  which  sometimes  haunts  the  artist  is  the 
idea  that  subjects  worthy  his  brush  or  his  camera  can  only  be  found  in 
far  distant  lands.  When  thus  possessed,  everything  at  home  becomes 
"  flat,  btale,  and  unprofitable,"  and  one  is  profoundly  unhappy  and 
envious  of  those  who  can  voyage  to  some  Asiatic  seaport,  and  at  the 
hazard  of  famine,  and  fever,  and  massacre,  jonmey  painfully  across 
some  burning  desert,  and  capture  a  band  of  Bedouins,  dirt  and  all. 

But  we  should  not  therefore  imagine  that  we  are  without  fields  jast 
as  good  for  our  best  efforts.  We  dwellers  in  the  wilds  of  Brooklyn  find 
the  voyage  across  the  East  River  shorter,  safer,  and  less  expensive  than 
the  trip  to  the  Orient ;  and  there  is  no  region  on  the  planet  more 
crowded  with  interest  of  every  conceivable  sort  than  the  coasts  and  lands 
of  "Gotham."  Being  the  most  cosmopolitan  huddle  in  the  world,  if  one 
wishes  a  foieign  favour,  rich  with  all  the  tints,  and  redolent  of  all  the 
spices  and  other  odours  of  the  old  world,  let  him  step  into  such  a  spot 
as  the  lamented  Mulberry  Bend. 

Not  long  ago,  an  art  critic,  in  bis  smart  strictures  upon  the  pictorea 
in  one  of  the  Fall  Exhibitions,  denounced  the  subjects  painted  by  a 
man,  the  least  of  whose  works  is  a  thing  worthy  of  reverential  study,  u 
"  insolently  commonplace."  Dismissing  the  commonplace  insolence  of 
such  remarks  as  rather  an  impious  criticism  on  the  Creator,  who  permits 
the  same  glorious  sunligbt,  the  same  harmonies  of  colour,  to  play  alike 
on  palace  and  potato  field,  wc  may  well  consider  whether  the  revelation 
of  the  beauty  of  familiar  things  is  not  one  of  the  highest  of  artistic 
missions.  This  is  one  of  the  functions  peculiarly  within  the  province  of 
photography. 

We  go  heedlessly  to  and  from  onr  business,  absorbed  in  schemes  or 
reading  the  delectable  crimes  and  scandals  in  the  daily  papers,  never 
seeing  the  picture8(|uenese  of  the  Md  mill  dam,  never  realising  the 
wonderful  growth  going  on  among  the  green  things,  never  feeling  the 
delicate  contrasts  and  blendings  of  solt  and  rough  texture  and  warm  and 
cool  tints,  as  we  wliirl  past  on  the  rail.  Then,  as  we  hustle  along  the 
street,  we  notice  nought  of  joyous  young  life,  still  untouched  by  care,  but 
hurry  on,  intent  only  on  preserving  our  anatomy  from  the  street  oars 
and  getting  as  quickly  as  possible  to  our  daily  grind.  But,  if  art  is  oar 
vocation,  we  ought  always  to  be  on  the  alert  for  the  bits  and  scrape  by 
the  wayside. 

However,  every  one  to  his  taste,  and,  if  one's  bent  is  towards  the 
far-away  and  romantic,  let  him,  by  all  means,  follow  the  wedding  journey 
of  Lalla  Rookh  ontil  it  brings  him  to  the  palace  of  the  Prinoe. 

We  often  hear  the  expression  "  unnatural  colour."  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  unnatural  colour.  All  conceivable  tints  exist  in  the  soIJar 
beam,  ready  to  be  selected  and  rtfiected  from  the  myriad  surfaces  around 
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U8,  each  of  which  ia  really  a  mirror  for  certain  rays  and  a  transmitter  or 
extinguisher  of  other  rays.  It  cannot  be  said  that  any  object  ia  always 
of  one  particular  hue.  Colour  varies  from  hour  to  hour,  under  the 
influence  of  the  cool  light  of  dawn,  the  glare  of  noon,  the  grey  of  cloud, 
the  flush  of  eve,  the  pallid  splendour  of  moonlight. 

The  atmosphere,  that  wonderful  ocean  at  whose  bottom  we  crawl  about, 
the  most  indispensable  of  all  the  requisites  of  life,  the  most  abundant, 
the  only  one  which  is  free,  and  the  one  which,  apparently,  is  the  least 
valued  or  considered,  this  life-giving  medium  of  communication  between 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  is  also  the  great  composer  of  nature's  colour 
harmonies.  The  atmosphere  takes  the  crude  and  discordant  tints, 
picked  out  from  the  sunlight  by  earth,  rocks,  water,  vegetation,  and 
tones  them  here,  softens  them  by  reflection  there,  hangs  transparent 
veils  through  vistas  and  over  distances,  and  in  every  way  acts  the  part 
of  the  most  consummate  painter.  Without  this  magical  influence,  so 
familiar  that  we  rarely  stop  to  consider  i>s  wonderful  beauty,,  nature 
#ould  present  but  the  baldest  and  harshest  aspect.  With  a  blinding 
burst,  the  first  rays  of  morning  would  shoot  across  the  horizon,  suc- 
ceeding inky  blackness,  without  one  instant  of  mediating  twilight.  The 
landscape  would  be  discovered  in  a  few  hard  tints  of  red  and  yellow  with 
wastes  of  leaden  grey  earth  and  Stygian  waters  lighted  only  by  a  metallic 
reflection  of  the  fierj  orb  from  the  waveless  surface.  The  sky  would  be 
always  black,  every  distance  would  show  the  same  sharp-edged  contrasts. 
Setiring  to  a  shade,  to  escape  blistering  on  one  side  while  freezing  on 
the  other,  would  be  going  into  night  again.  A  world  without  half-tones ! 
The  two  ends  of  the  scale  only — no  clouds,  no  mist,  no  delicate  blue  or 
purple  grey  distance,  no  verdure,  no  fresh  water,  no  breeze— what  a  place 
of  horror  the  planet  would  become  without  this  atmosphere ! 

It  is  just  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  what  the  atmosphere  is  and  does 
that  makes  so  many  pictures  unnatural  and  unpleasant  in  effect.  All 
colours  are  natural.  The  same  object  may,  under  various  circumstances, 
reflect  every  possible  hue.  It  is  in  the  painter's  combination  that  the 
unnatural  so  often  results.  Could  one  paint  with  vibrating  ether  and 
living  flame,  he  mi^ht  think  of  successfully  imititing  nature.  As  it  is, 
the  painter  can  only  translate  nature  many  degrees  lower  in  key,  with 
pigments  which  are  but  ashes,  the  oxides  or  cinders  of  earth's  elements. 
Small  wonder  that  he  sometimes  makes  mesalliances  of  colour,  putting 
together  what  God  has  kept  asunder. 

There  ia  a  recent  movement  in  painting  which  calls  itself  Im- 
pressionism. It  claims  to  render  truths  of  atmosphere  and  vibratory 
effects  of  light  as  nothing  else  has  ever  done.  I  think  it  does.  And  it 
has  occurred  to  me  as  a  good  way  (while  the  fashion  lasts)  in  which  to 
ut'liee  slides  spoiled  from  lack  of  focus  or  other  accident.  The  im- 
pit'ssioniat  painter  of  this  school  analyses  the  colour  ray-<,  and  counts 
di awing,  depth,  harmony,  beauty,  and  everything  else  well  lost  if  only 
vibration  (by  which  he  seems  to  mean  doing  violence  to  the  optic  nerve) 
is  fecured.  He  tells  you  that  his  pictures  are  painted  to  produce  this 
magical  eilect  at  a  certain  distance,  at  which  "  they  come  together." 
But,  setting  aside  faddism,  there  is  a  true  impressionism  which  aims  at  the 
grand  truth  instead  of  the  little,  and  which  is  of  the  highest  importance 
for  artists  of  all  ranks  to  understand.  Turner  was,  in  many  ways,  the 
first  true  impressionist,  as  distinguished  from  the  mere  plodder  over 
details  in  landscape  ;  he  was  the  first  painter  to  thoroughly  render  all 
atmospheric  phenomena. 

In  the  morning  of  life  we  set  out  fresh  and  innocent,  bravely  riding 
upon  ignorance.  We  accept  the  smaller  truths  that  the  rose  is  red,  the 
grass  green,  &c.  The  larger  truths  of  atmosphere  and  apace  and  the 
mutual  relation-i  of  things  are  beyond  us,  as  we  pUy  with  our  brightly 
tinted  toys.  We  have  not  yet  learned  to  appreciate  the  promise  of  the 
first  bright  days  of  spring.  An  hour  of  time  ia  beyond  comprehension. 
Life  goes  as  a  sparkling  stream  flowing  among  the  gaily  tinted  banks  of 
a  royal  park.  A  few  days  pass,  and  we  have  forgotten  that  the  grass  was 
not  alwaj.s  green,  and  the  calves  were  not  always  grazing  and  gambolling. 
A  gaudy  picture  book  pleases  us  far  more  than  the  works  of  genius.  A 
passing  shower,  a  trifling  grief  annihilates  us.  We  have  as  yet  no  sense 
of  proportion,  no  deductions  from  past  experience  to  help  us  over  into 
the  future.     We  live  only  in  a  moment,  we  see  only  a  point  at  a  time. 

So  it  ia  at  the  outset  of  the  study  of  art.  Ic  requires  time,  and 
exercise,  and  the  guidance  of  the  wisdom  of  the  past  to  open  our  eyes 
and  enable  us  to  see  the  general,  the  broad  truth,  instead  of  the  apecial, 
the  isolated  fact,  the  merely  local  colour,  the  one  detail  at  a  time. 

Considered  as  an  attempt  to  instruct,  my  fragmentary  essay  this 
evening  will  be  of  little  value.  I  have  touched  but  a  few  of  the  pointa 
included  iu  my  aubject,  leaving  unmentioned  many  of  equal  imponauce. 
My  aim  haa  been  to  suggest  to  my  photographic  friends,  if  any  of  them 
have  not  befote  realised  it,  the  great  value  of  art  principles  in  their  work, 
and   I  particularly  lecommeod   the    study    of    antique    sculpture  for 


developing  appreciation  of  form,  and  the  great  masters  of  painting,  the 
Dutch,  the  English,  and  modern  French,  for  landscape,  and  the  whole 
range  of  figure  painters  from  the  early  fifteenth  century  to  the  present, 
and  especially  Bembrandt  and  Velasquez,  the  two  greateat  masters  of 
opposite  styles,  for  ideas  in  portraiture. 

Life  is  short  and  art  is  long  Whatever  the  artist  does,  he  should  do 
with  aincerity.  Whether  professional  or  amateur,  he  should  respect  his 
art  too  much  to  consider  it  a  mere  pastime,  and,  whether  he  can  follow  its 
aervioe  far  or  not,  let  him  be  faithful  to  that  aervice,  and  he  will  help  the 
material  world  in  its  progreas  towards  the  ideal. 

I  wish  to  see  the  greatest  possible  art  value  put  into  stereopticon  work. 
In  our  schools  the  idea  ia  carried  into  practice  that  every  exercise,  in 
every  branch,  should  be  a  lesson  in  language.  I  will  make  the  plea  that 
every  lecture  illustrated  by  lantern  pictures  should  also  be  a  lesson  ii> 
art. 

The  first  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  Grod  in  the  material  world  wss> 
the  creation  of  light.  We  are  told  that  the  rainbow,  the  revelation  of  the 
seven  colour  elements  of  light,  was  set  in  the  heavens  as  a  sign  of  divine 
care  for  man's  development.  The  growth  of  the  ages,  the  generoaity  of 
the  Almighty,  is  behind  the  arts  employing  the  sunbeam  and  its  seven 
children. 

Let  us.  then,  realise  the  lofty  mission  of  our  work,  and  remember  not 
to  lose  sight  of  the  spirit  ii>  the  eternal  form,  "  the  letter  which  killeth," 
but  to  seek  and  express  the  broad,  the  grand  truths  of  nature  in  all  art. 

A.  G.  Mabshau>. 


TELE-PHOTOGKAPHY  ILLUSTRATED  WITH  COLOURED 

LANTERN  SLIDES. 

[Society  of  Amatear  Photographers  of  Kew  York.] 

There  was  a  special  lantern  exhibition  on  Friday  evening,  February  7, 
the  subject  being  "  Tele- photography,  illustrated  with  coloured  lantern 
sUdes,"  by  Dr.  D.  L.  Elmendorf.  "The  tele-photo  lens  has  not  been  a 
great  success  in  the  hands  of  ordinary  amateurH,  but  Dr.  Elmendorf  in 
not  an  ordmary  amateur,  as  all  who  have  seen  his  coloured  pictures  and 
heard  him  describe  them  will  testify.  He  did  not  say  much  about  the< 
technical  side  of  long-distance  photography  on  the  evening  in  question,, 
preferring,  wiih  his  usual  tact,  to  avoid  tiring  his  hearers  with  purely 
ecientitic  matters,  and  letting  his  pictures  do  mo^it  of  the  talking,  which 
they  did  most  effectively.  He  did  say,  however,  that  his  negatives  were 
taken  in  a  small  camera,  having  a  long  extension,  wiih  devices,  besides 
the  ordinary  tripod,  for  keeping  it  perfectly  rigid.  The  len-ies  were  the 
ordinary  rapid  rectilinear  of  about  seven  inches  focua,  a  long-diatance 
lens  of  fourteen  inches  focus,  and  in  addition  a  Dallmeyer  tele-photc 
lens,  of  moderate  amplification,  the  equivalent  focal  length  of  which  was 
not  stated.  Moat  of  the  slides  of  purely  picturesque  value  were  taken 
with  the  two  smaller  lenaes,  aa  a  matter  of  cour>e  ;  for,  where  details  of 
very  distant  objects  are  taken  with  a  telescope  arranged  as  a  photographic 
objective,  the  rays  of  light  entering  the  lens  being  almost  absolutely 
parallel,  the  resulting  projection  becomes  a  geometrical  delineation., 
utterly  wanting  in  the  suggestion  of  the  third  dimension  necessary  to 
show  solidity— it  shows  height  and  breadth,  but  not  thickness.  Dr. 
Elmendorf's  slides,  however,  were  so  admirably  chosen  and  ao  exquisitely 
coloured,  that  much  of  the  flatness,  so  characteristic  usually  of  telescopic 
views,  was  avoided.  Indeed,  many  of  hia  long-distance  photographs 
were  of  architectural  details,  lying  pretty  much  in  one  plane,  and  there- 
fore faithful  renderings  of  the  subjects.  Europe  furnished  most  of  the 
material  for  the  entertainment,  and,  a-i  the  doctor  isau  accomplished  and 
obaervant  traveller,  he  kept  up  a  running;  chat,  aa  the  pictures  came  on 
the  screen,  that  was  entertaining  and  instructive  and  full  of  variety. 
Perhaps  the  most  popular  of  the  series  were  the  illustrations  of  Venice, 
and,  of  these,  the  copies  of  the  doorways  of  St.  Mark's  Basilica  and  the 
wonderful  mosaic  paintings.  The  latter  were  given  on  a  larger  scale  than 
we  have  ever  seen  here,  and  the  colouring  seemed  to  be  faithful  and 
harmonious.  Dr.  Elmendorf  stated,  however,  that  they  required  some 
further  tinting,  and  that  the  basis  of  his  lantern-slide  colouring  was  water 
colour  sketches  made  by  himself  on  the  spot.  From  this  it  would  seem 
as  if  Dr.  Elmendorf's  success  in  producing  lantern  slides  almost  in  the 
colours  of  nature  results  not  so  much  from  manipulative  skill  and  dis- 
cretion and  taate  in  the  use  of  transparent  pigments  as  the  disposition 
to  ttke  intinite  pains  in  one  endowed  with  no  small  amount  of  artistic 
talent.  The  exhibition  was  viewed  with  pleasure  by  a  large  audience, 
and  one  of  our  members,  in  his  enthusiasm,  was  moved  to  purchase  the 
only  tele-photo  lens  offered  for  sale  at  the  February  auction,  and  be 
intends  to  go  forth  and  do  like-vise. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  FLASHLIGHT  APPAB.\TUS. 
Hebr  Bosl  describes  his  improvements  as  follows  : — 

"  On  each  side  of  a  bottom  plate  two  lugs  are  arranged,  into  which  are 
screwed  two  parallel  bars  of  iron  or  the  like.     Movably  attached  to  these' 
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bars  is  a  oasinx  provided  with  a  clockwork,  which  casinit  is  pressed  by 
meani  of  two  spiral  Bprings  away  from  the  oartrid>rc  or  the  like  to  be  fired. 

"  This  clookwork  oanaes  a  disc  which  is  placed  on  the  clock  casini;,  to 
rotate,  said  disc  being  provided  with  a  cylindrical  periphery.  The  clock- 
work is  wound  up  by  means  of  a  key,  and  the  disc  is  kept  in  its  place  by 
a  brake  lever  which  is  fastened  on  to  the  bottom  plate,  and  by  means  of  a 
nose  engages  with  a  notch  in  a  circular  plate  placed  underneath  the  afore- 
said disc.  The  disengaging  of  the  brake  is  accomplished  by  puiihing  for- 
ward the  casing,  inaemnch  aa  the  disc  is  then  removed  from  the  brake 
lever  and  the  plate  freed  from  its  engagement  with  the  nose  of  the  same. 

"  At  the  upper  end  of  the  bottom  plate  a  box  is  attached,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  receive  the  flashlight  cartridge,  it  having  at  its  bottom  a  slit 
to  receive  the  nipple  or  fuse  of  the  cartridge.  The  latter  may  be  secared 
in  any  suitable  manner  in  the  box. 

"  When  a  cartridge  placed  in  the  box  is  to  be  exploded,  it  is  neccBsary  to 
pash  forward  the  casing  by  means  of  a  latch  or  the  like,  until  the  disc, 
which  is  then  set  in  rotation,  reaches  the  fuse,  thereby  exploding  the 
latter. 

*'  This  having  been  accomplished,  the  latch  is  released,  and  the  casing 
together  with  the  disc  is,  by  the  action  of  the  springs,  pushed  back  to  its 
initial  position.  The  disc  now  again  engages  with  the  brake  lever  as 
above  described,  and  the  clockwork  immediately  stops. 

"  Instead  of  employing  the  rotating  disc  a  bar  with  rubbing  plate  may 
be  used  which,  with  the  aid  of  a  rotating  frictional  or  toothed  attachment 
in  connexion  with  a  toothed  bar  or  the  like,  is  brought  in  contact  with  the 
fuse ;  or  in  place  of  that  bar  a  percussion  pin,  coated  with  a  frictional 
substance,  may  be  employed  so  aa  to  strike  against  the  cartridge,  thereby 
exploding  the  same." 

Mr.  C.  A.  McEvoy's  improvements  : — 

The  apparatus  is  formed  of  a  base  plate  having  at  one  of  its  ends  a 
spring  clip  or  holder  to  carry  a  short  candle,  having  two,  three,  or  more 
wicks  in  a  line,  and  at  a  distance  apart  from  one  another,  so  as,  when 
ignited,  to  produce  a  broad  sheet  of  flame  through  which  magnesium 
powder  is  projected — the  candles  may  conveniently  be  made  up  of  three 
or  more  fhort  lengths  of  candle,  of  small  diameter,  stack  together  side 
by  side.  The  candle  will  burn  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  and,  when 
one  has  been  burnt  out,  another  can  readily  be  put  in  its  place. 

"  The  magnesium  powder  to  be  projected  through  the  flame  is  placed 
into  a  tubular  holder,  which  is  directed  towards  the  flame,  and  which  can 
be  slidden  endwise  to  and  fro  within  a  cylinder  fixed  to  the  base  plate. 
At  the  back  of  the  tubular  holder  I  place  a  coiled  spring,  which  tends  to 
throw  the  holder  forward  towards  the  flame.  I  also  provide  the  holder 
with  a  stem  projecting  backwards  from  it,  by  which  it  can  be  drawn  back, 
and  also  provide  a  spring  catch  for  retaining  the  stem  when  drawn  back. 
When  the  tubular  holder  i'<  held  back  in  this  way,  the  requisite  quantity 
of  magnesium  powder  can  be  poured  into  it,  and,  if  the  candle  has  been 
lighted,  the  '  flash '  can  at  any  time  be  produced  by  releasing  the  spring 
catch,  either  by  depressing  it  by  the  finger  or  by  pulling  a  cord,  or  other- 
wise ;  the  coiled  spring  then  throws  the  tubular  holder  quickly  forwards, 
and  the  powder  by  its  momentum  is  projected  through  the  flame.  The 
apparatus  can  either  be  held  in  the  hand,  or  rest  on  a  table,  to  be  fixed  to 
a  pole  or  otherwise,  and  can  be  held  in  either  horizontally  or  vertically 
without  interferiuR  with  its  action." 

In  place  of  employing  a  powder-holder,  which  is  thrown  forward  to 
project  the  powder  into  the  flame,  a  fixed  holder  might  be  used  formed 
with  a  passage  projecting  forwards  for  a  distance  from  its  rear  end  and 
leading  to  a  nozzle  having  a  flexible  pipe  extending  from  it  to  an  elastic 
ball  by  quickly  compressing  which,  a  blast  of  air  may  be  directed  into  the 
rear  end  of  the  powder-bolder,  and  the  powder  be  thereby  blown  forwards 
into  the  flame. 


JOLY'S  TRANSLUCENT  COLOURED  SCREENS. 

In  describing  bis  invention  of  translucent  coloured  screens  for  use  in  his 
process  of  "  colour  photography  "  Dr.  Joly  says  that  fine  silk  threads  or 
other  suitable  filaments,  dyed  or  otherwise,  given  the  required  colours, 
are  laid  down  upon  a  support  of  translucent  or  transparent  glass  or  on 
some  other  support  through  which  light  can  pass,  as,  for  instance,  a 
frame  with  a  central  opening  ;  the  filaments  are  imbedded  in  or  other- 
wise treated  with  varnish  or  other  translucent  adhesive  medium,  serving 
to  impart  translncency  to  the  filaments  or  to  increase  any  translucency 
they  may  originally  possess,  and  to  cause  them  to  adhere  to  the  surface 
"f  the  support  and  preserve  them  from  injury.  The  filaments  are  pre- 
ferably laid  parallel  with  each  other  and  in  contact.  In  this  way  a 
multi-coloured  screen,  consisting  of  a  pattern  of  fine  translucent  or 
transparent  parallel  lines  can  be  obtained.  Thus,  red,  green,  and  blue 
filtments  may  repeatedly  succeed  each  other  upon  the  support.  The 
■•olours  employed  need  not,  however,  be  red,  green,  and  blue;  they  mar 
lie  any  colours  suitable  for  taking  or  for  viewing  the  image  by  the  paf- 
'icular  process  of  colour  photography  in  which  they  are  used,  or  they 
may  be  such  as  will  serve  both  for  taking  and  viewing  the  image,  or  two 
colours,  or  four  or  more  colours,  for  special  colour  effects,  may  be  used. 
The  glass  plate  or  other  support  may  be  coated  before,  after,  or 
during  the  deposition  of  the  filaments  thereon,  with  the  aforesaid 
varnish  or  other  suitable  adhesive  medium  ;  this  medium  should  prefer- 


ably be  of  as  nearly  aa  pouible  the  same  refraotive  index  aa  the  fiUmant;. 
It  may  consist  of  a  crystal  varnish  made  of  any  luitabla  ra«in,  or  o(  m. 
varnish  of  Canada  balsam  in  a  suitable  solvent,  or  of  daxtriaa,  ooUodion^ 
gum  arable,  gelatine,  or  the  like.  When  any  medium  which  i«  notwktar- 
proof,  such  as  dextrine,  fo'  example,  i«  at«d  to  receive  the  flUmeola  or 
attacb  them  to  the  plate,  I  may  ■ubiequeotly  apply  a  ooatioa  of  water- 
proof varnish  to  the  aurfaoe  of  the  non- waterproof  \ayat,  io  order  fnrtiiep 
to  protect  the  filaments 

The  colour,  if  carried  aa  a  dye  upon  a  ailk  filament,  ahould  prefarmbly 
be  imparted  to  the  filament  before  the  latter  ii  placed  on  the  rapport. 

The  filament  may  consist  of  ten,  twenty,  or  mora  constituent  lilk 
fibres,  or  fibres  of  artificial  silk,  or  of  a  less  number,  or  of  one  fibre, 
aocording  to  the  width  of  the  line  of  colour  reqaired  in  the  aoreen. 

The  several  coloured  filaments  may  be  brought  together  from  r«el» 
before  being  applied  simultaneously  to  the  aurfaoe  of  the  support,  but  to  ar 
not  to  mingle  together  or  overlap  one  another.  Thus  one  reel  may  liupply 
red,  another  green,  and  a  third  violet  filaments,  or  several  reel*  carrying 
each  a  single-coloured  fibre,  or  more  than  one  fibre,  may  be  used  to 
make  up  each  line  of  colour  on  the  support.  Thus  there  might  be  five  or 
ten  reels  of  green  fibre  to  build  up  the  green  filament. 

The  filaments  may  be  prepared  so  that  the  individual  fibres  thereof 
are  held  together  by  an  aJbesive  material  till  they  are  laid  upon  the- 
Bupport;  this  adhesive  material  is  then  dissolved  out  or  melted  to 
fluidity,  or  it  is  so  chosen  as  to  be  soluble  in  a  medium  previously  laiiV 
upon  the  plate. 

Thus,  if  the  fibres  are  coated  or  retained  together  by  dextrine,  this 
will  dissolve  in  a  solution  of  dextrine  previously  laid  upon  the  plate  ;  or- 
the  filaments  may  be  of  one  fibre  each,  Euid  these  may  be  of  silk  or  arti- 
ficial silk  of  the  required  dimensions  ;  or  a  filament  of  one  colour  only 
may  be  laid  down  at  one  time  to  be  succeeded  by  the  other  colours 
applied  immediately  or  subsequently.  I  may  use  other  material  than 
silk  for  the  filaments ;  for  instance,  glass,  cotton,  or  celluloid  in  the  form 
of  fine  filaments,  artificial  silk,  especially  drawn  silk  gut,  or  other  suitable 
threads  or  fibres,  natural  or  artificial. 

The  several  filaments  or  threads  may  pass  through  a  bath  of  varnish, 
dextrine,  or  alcohol,  or  other  suitable  medium  before  reaching  the- 
plate ;  this  medium  serves  either  to  retain  in  coherence,  or  wash  or 
desiccate  the  fibres  of  which  the  filaments  are  constituted,  or  the  fila- 
ments may  be  desiccated  by  being  passed  over  a  heated  roller  before 
reaching  tibe  support. 

A  burnished  roller,  smooth  straight-edge,  or  soft  pad  may  be  drawn 
along  the  freshly  deposited  filaments  immediately  after  their  depoeitlon, 
pressing  them  against  the  support,  serving  to  smooth  them  down, 
straighten  crooked  fibres,  and  expel  air  from  them  when  they  are  applied' 
wet  or  on  a  varnished  support.  A  smooth  blade  oi  guide  may  also  be- 
provided  to  run  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  freshly  deposited  filament 
to  smooth  the  edge  of  the  same  and  press  in  any  projecting  fibres. 

After  the  support  is  completely  supplied  with  filaments  and  varnish  it- 
may  be  pressed,  when  the  vamish  is  nearly  dry,  against  a  flat,  hard, 
polished  surface,  in  order  to  confer  a  smooth  surface  upon  the  facing  01* 
filaments  and  ramish. 

To  secure  the  required  regular  deposition  of  filaments  on  the  support, 
I  may  adopt  any  of  the  following  contrivances : — 

The  filaments  can  be  received  upon  a  polygonal  cylinder  or  drum,  upon 
the  faces  of  which  may  be  attached  a  convenient  number  of  the  trans- 
lucent plates  or  other  supports ;  or  the  drum  is  cylindrical  and  wrapped 
round  with  celluloid  or  other  flexible  support,  upon  which  it  is  desired  tO' 
deposit  the  filaments.  Thit  cylinder  or  drum  is  rotated  uniformly  before 
the  nipple  delivering  the  threads,  and,  simultaneously  with  its  rotation, 
it  is  displaced  in  the  direction  of  its  axis  at  a  uniform  rate.  Or  the  drum, 
rotates  on  fixed  bearings,  while  the  support  carrying  the  nipple,  or  botli 
the  nipple  and  reels,  is  displaced  longitudinally.  In  the  first  case,  a 
screw  carried  upon  a  prolongation  of  the  axis  of  the  drum,  and  engaging' 
in  a  fixed  nut,  will  cause  the  drum  to  be  displaced  longitudinally  in  its 
bearings  simultaneously  with  its  rotation.  In  the  second  case,  the 
support  carrying  the  nipple,  or  both  the  nipple  and  reels,  may  be  pro 
vided  with  a  nut  which  engages  with  a  "  leading  screw  "  geared  suitably 
with  the  rotatable  drum.  Or,  instead  of  the  cylinder  or  drum,  a  frame- 
carrying  two  supports  only,  placed  back  to  back,  may  be  employed  for 
a  like  purpose.  In  the  foregoing  apparatus  the  supports  may  be  sta 
tionary,  and  the  reels  and  nipple  may  be  carried  round  the  drum  or 
cylinder,  simultaneously  advancing  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  drum,  la 
screens  produced  by  such  devices,  the  lines  of  colour  are  short  lengths  of 
spirals. 

It  is  convenient,  when  a  sufficient  number  of  filaments  have  been  laid 
on  the  frames,  to  apply  adhesive  material  to  tbem  at  the  edges  of  the 
frames  to  attach  them  to  the  latter,  and  when,  this  is  hard,  the  framea 
can  be  severed  from  one  another. 

A  machine  of  the  nature  of  an  ordinary  ruling  machine,  in  which  the 
pen  or  graving  tool  is  replaced  by  the  nipple  delivering  the  silk,  may  be- 
used  to  deliver  the  filament  instead  of  the  rotary  devices  previously  de 
scribed.  A  large  screen  may  thus  be  coated  with  filaments.  At  the- 
completion  of  each  line  the  filament  may  be  laid  reversely  to  form  the 
next  line,  a  line  being  thus  laid  at  each  s'roke  of  the  machine. 

Or  the  filaments  may  be  first  brought  into  a  warp  of  parallel  threads, 
in  the  correct  alternation  or  order  of  colours,  somewhat  in  the  manner  Iq 
which  the  warp  is  made  ready  for  the  weft  in  the  practice  of  weaving. 
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i&gainst  this  warp  the  support  is  applied,  carrjing  varnish  or  Bome  other 
^adhesive  medinm  in  a  tacky  or  wet  state  upon  its  surface,  so  as  to  engage 
with  and  retain  a  series  of  parallel  filaments.  Or  the  varnifh  oan  be 
applied  after  a  dry  support  has  been  applied  to  the  web.  Or  the  indi- 
-vidual,  separate  coloured  filaments  may  be  caused  to  take  the  correct 

<  positions  for  the  formation  of  a  warp  by  placing  properly  disposed  notches 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  warp-straining  device,  and  then  applying  the 
support  to  the  filaments  thus  stretched,  these  latter  being  caused  to 
adhere  to  the  support  by  an  application  of  varnish. 

I  may  use  filaments  of  only  one  colour  on  each  warp-straining  device, 
'In  this  case  the  faid  device  maybe  provided  with  regular  indentations 
on  the  edges,  serving  to  guide  the  filaments  to  the  correct  position.  For 
ibree  filaments  the  notches  on  the  warp- straining  device  would  be  at  a 
distance  apart  equal  to  double  the  width  of  one  filament,  so  that  snffi- 
•cient  space  remained  between  every  two  adjoining  filaments  to  subee- 
•quently  receive  two  other  filaments.  In  the  winding  of  snch  devices, 
which  may  be  effected  on  rotatable  carriers  of  the  kind  hereinbefore 
described,  I  may  dispense  with  accurate  leading,  screws  for  the  carriers  or 
'  other  rotating  appliances,  relying  upon  the  regular  spacing  of  the  afore- 
said notches.    The  three  several  webs  eo  obtained  may  then  be  sncces- 

<  sively  applied  to  the  support,  or  may  be  applied  thereto  simultaneously 
if  the  devices  are  of  such  dimensions  that  one  may  be  fitted  into  the 
other,  BO  that  the  three  series  of  filaments  will  come  properly  into  the 

'  one  plane. 

I  may  also  weave  the  filaments  into  a  fabric  to  be  applied  to  the 

'  support,  the  coloured  threads  forming  the  warp,  and  the  weft  consisting 

«nly  of  a  sufficient  number  of  colourless  threads  to  cause  the  threads  of 

the  warp  to  retain  their  proper  relative  positions  until  they  are  secured 

'  on  the  support. 

In  the  foregoing  methods  of  depositing  the  silk  or  other  filament,  more 
than  one  nipple,  each  delivering  the  complete  set  of  colours,  or  each 

■  delivering  bat  the  one  colour,  may  be  used. 

In  any  of  the  machines  hereinbefore  referred  to  I  may  introduce  an 
automatic  arrangement  whereby  the  machine  will  stop  running  in  the 
«Tent  of  a  thread  breaking,  or  whereby  notice  of  such  breakage  will  be 
'  given  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell. 

In  place  of  using  ready-manufactured  or  natural  filaments  I  may  pre- 
pare these  immediately  before  their  application  to  the  plate.      Thus 
filaments  of  rapidly  drying  material,  such   as  artificial  silk,  may  be 
'  expelled  or  drawn  from  minute  perforations  communicating  with  a  supply 
of  the  viscous  substance  suitably  dyed. 

Dr.  Joly's  claims  are:  1.  A  screen  for  use  in  colour  photography  con- 

■  sisting  of  translucent  coloured  filaments.  2.  In  a  Bcreen  for  use  in 
colour  photography,  the  combination  of  translucent  coloured  filaments 

'  with  means  for  retaining  them  in  the  desired  position  relatively  to  each 
other.  3.  In  a  screen  for  use  in  colour  photography,  the  combination 
with  a  "  support "  of  a  series  of  translucent  coloured  filaments  carried 
thereby,  and  means  for  retaining  those  filaments  in  place  relatively  to 

■  the  support.  4.  In  a  screen  for  use  in  colour  photography,  the  combina- 
'  tion  with  a  "  support "  of  translucent  coloured  filaments,  and  a  coating  of 

adhesive  material  to  protect  them  from  blows  or  from  the  action  of 
moisture  and  keep  them  in  place.  5.  In  a  screen  for  use  in  colour 
photography,  the  combination  with  a  "support!'  of  coloured  filaments 
'  carried  thereby,  and  rendered  translucent  by  being  impregnated  with 
varnish  or  the  like.    6.  In  a  screen  for  use  in  colour  photography,  the 

■  combination  with  a  "  support "  consisting  of  a  sheet  or  plate  of  trans- 
lucent material  of  translucent  coloured  filaments  carried  thereby.  7. 
In  a  screen  for  Tise-in  eolour  photography,  the  combination  with  a 
"support"  of  a  single  translucent  coloured  filament  in  a  series  of 
turns  thereon.  8.  In  a  screen  for  use  in  colour  photography,  a  warp  of 
■coloured  translucent  filaments  having  a  weft  of  colourless  filaments.  9. 
A  method  of  manufacturing  translucent  coloured  screens  which  com- 
prises the  operation  of  winding  the  translucent  coloured  filament  or 

'  translucent  coloured  warp  helically  upon  a  carrier,  whereon  the  "  sup- 
ports "  for  the  filament  are  placed.     10.     A  methoid  of  manufacturing 

T  translucent  coloured' scieenj,  which  comprises  the  operation  of  delivering 
a  coloured  filament  or  more  than  one  coloured  filament  from  a  delivering 

•  device  into  the  desired  position  on  a  "  support "  by  reciprocating  the  said 
device  relatively  to  the  support,  or  vice  versa.  11.  A  method  of  manu- 
facturing translucent  coloured  screens,  which  comprises  the  operations  of 

'forming  a  warp  of  coloured  filaments  and  laying  against  it  an  adhesive 
"  support "  to  engage  such  filaments,  or  laying  against  it  a  "  support "  to 

■  which  an  adhesive  material  is  subsequently  applied. 


COMBINATION  PEINTING. 

fUanchester  Amateur  Photograpliio  Society.] 
!In  attempting  to  interest  in  you  on  combination  printing,  I  do  not  wish 
you  to  run  away  with  the  idea  that  I  am  advocating  the  use  of  two  or 
more  negatives  to  produce  a  picture  on  all  and  every  occasion  ;  it  ig  only 
I  now  and  again  that  these  CKpedients  have  to  be  resorted  to,  and  each 
year,  as  our  mechanical  appliances  become  more  perfect,  they  become 
iless  necessary. 

The  successful  use  of  several  negatives  depends  largely  upon  the  skill, 
-care,  and  artistic  taste  of  the  operator,  the  latter  quality  especially  being 
tbronght  most  prominently  into  play ;  but,  even  with  the  necessary  skill,  the 


artist  is  generally  hampered  by  the  want  of  adaptability  in  photography. 
A  painter  often  introduces  extraneous  objects  in  his  piotnre,  and  omits 
others,  which  would  be  almost  impossible  to  the  knights  of  the  camera, 
though  there  are  many  things  we  can  do  to  improve  our  pictures  by 
double  printing,  such  as  the  addition  of  trees,  rocks,  or  other  objects  in 
the  foreground.  Some  enthusiastic  photographic  mechanics  may  object 
and  chajlenge  the  right  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  photography  in  this 
way ;  but,  when  your  sole  aim  is  to  produce  a  picture,  and  not  a  portrait, 
it  matters  little  as  to  the  means  taken  to  produce  that  end.  I  have 
brought  down  a  few  hurriedly  printed  photographs,  which  will,  perhaps, 
illustrate  what  I  mean.  The  one  of  the  river  from  Otterspool  Bridge 
has  received  four  separate  printings  —  first  the  landscape,  then  the 
clouds,  &o. 

The  use  of  separate  cloud  negatives  has  been  so  fully  described  by  me 
that  I  do  not  care  to  occupy  much  of  the  time  now  by  repeating  what  I 
said  before,  though  I  may  briefly  demonstrate  the  mode  of  procedure. 
Every  one  present  will,  I  think  grant  me  that  a  white  sky  is  unnatural, 
and  that,  unless  clouds  are  obtained  in  the  original  negative,  it  is  better 
to  print  them  from  a  second  negative,  and  by  so  doing  many  an  otherwise 
iminteresting  subject  is  made  pictorially  interesting. 

I  have  here  a  print  with  a  white  sky,  and  one  with  clouds  added  by 
double  printing.  It  is  done  in  this  way  :  First  print  the  landscape,  then 
take  away  the  negative  and  substitute  a  suitable  cloud  negative  (and 
there  is  much  food  for  thought  in  that  word  suitable),  and,  covering  up 
the  portion  already  printed,  carefully  print  in  the  clouds,  watching  the 
progress  every  few  minutes,  so  that  the  clouds  do  not  overlap  the  light 
portions  of  the  landscape,  or  fall  short,  so  as  to  leave  a  light  space 
between  the  two ;  the  former  is  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils.  I  find  it 
advisable  to  print  the  clouds  in  the  sun,  keeping  the  cover  in  motion. 
May  I  repeat,  to  emphasise  a  former  utterance.  Do  not  print  the  clouds 
too  dark? 

The  next  printing  is  the  reflection  of  the  clouds  on  the  water.  To 
have  the  surface  of  water-white  is  just  as  great  a  mistake  as  in  the  sky, 
and,  to  get  over  this  difficulty,  we  must  turn  the  cloud  negative  upside 
down,  taking  particular  notice  that  the  angle  of  reflection  is  correct,  and 
that  they  are  printed  to  the  right  depth,  that  is,  a  shade  deeper  than  the 
counterpart  above. 

The  next  addition  is  that  of  a  foreground.  This  is  easily  done  when 
we  have  only  water  to  contend  with,  and,  fortunately,  it  is  then  we  need 
a  foreground  most.  To  obtain  a  balance  in  a  picture,  a  tree  or  some 
such  object  may  be  necessary,  and,  in  printing  the  landscape,  any  dark 
object  which  would  come  across  the  tree  must  be  covered  over,  care  being 
taken  that  the  covering  does  not  overstep  the  boundary  of  the  trunk. 

Portions  of  many  apparently  useless  negatives  can  be  used  in  this  way. 
I  make  it  a  rule  not  to  destroy  a  negative  unless  really  worthless,  for  at 
least  a  portion  of  it  may  come  in  useful  at  some  future  time.  A  sUde  I 
showed  at  our  last  Exhibition,  and  which  gained  some  applause,  was  one 
that  had  been  put  away  as  being  unfit  to  be  exhibited.  It  was  hard — 
"  soot  and  whitewash,"  but,  by  the  addition  of  clouds,  ripples  on  the 
white  water,  and  a  strong  foreground,  it  made  quite  a  presentable  appear- 
ance, and  was  used  as  an  important  collecting  link  In  the  series. 

Another  and  very  effective  method  of  combination  printing  is  to  pro- 
duce several  pictures  on  one  sheet  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a 
mosaic,  and  it  might  be  used  for  birthday  or  Christmas  cards.  Several 
pieces  of  white  paper  of  different  shapes  and  with  black  borders  are 
arranged  on  a  board,  and  then  photographed.  To  do  this  it  is  better  to 
place  the  board  on  the  floor,  and  point  the  camera  downwards.  You 
have  now  a  negative  with  several  white  spaces.  From  this  print  on  thin 
paper,  soch  as  albumenised,  two  or  three  prints,  and  cut  out  masks  from 
them  (unfixed).  Also  make  another  for  the  finished  picture,  and  on  this 
print  from  any  otber  negative  on  the  white  spaces,  using  the  masks  to 
cover  up  all  the  other  portions.  When  all  the  spaces  are  printed  upon, 
tone  and  fix  as  usual. 

Pictures  of  statuary  have  very  often  unsuitable  backgrounds,  and  to 
get  over  this  difficulty  all  that  is  r«quired  is  a  steady  hand  and  a  sharp 
knife.  A  rough  print  is  taken  on  thin  paper  as  before,  and  on  a  piece  of 
glass  carefully  follow  the  outline  of  the  figure  with  a  knife.  Expose  this 
to  the  light  and  you  have  a  black  mask.  Having  obtained  a  print  from 
your  statue  negative,  place  it  against  a  piece  of  plain  glass  with  the  mask 
intervening,  and  print  until  all  detail  in  the  background  is  obliterated. 
This  modug  operandi  is  very  useful  when  the  statue  is  enclosed  in  a  glass 
case,  like  the  statue  of  "  Echo  "  at  Peel  Park.  If  the  outside  mask  is 
used  when  printing  the  figure,  so  as  to  have  a  white  background,  a  floral 
or  landscape  could  be  substituted  in  place  of  the  black  background. 

J.  W.  Wade. 


GosPBr,  Oak  Photookaphic  Society. — April  21,  the  subject  on  the 
programme  was  the  exhibition  of  some  prize  slides. — These  were  passed 
through  the  lantern  by  the  Secretary  before  a  large  number  of  members 
and  their  friends,  who  admired  and  criticised  the  beautiful  and  various 
subjects  put  before  them. 

A  feature  of  the  above  Exhibition  was  that  the  oxygen  gas,  instead  of 
being  brought  to  tlie  hall  compressed  in  cylinders,  was  maaufaciured  M 
required  by  the  sid--  of  the  lantern  in  a  generator  inveoted  by  Mr.  Sted- 
mau,  who  demoustraled  its  capaliiUties  to  the  eniue  aatislaulion  of  tha 
memberci  present,  the  light  fully  illuminating  a  fifteen- loot  cisc. 
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LANTERN  MEMS. 

Animatbd  photographs  are  everywhere.  One  might  almost  say, 
with  regard  to  them,  "They  come  not  in  single  spies,  but  in  bat- 
talions;" and,  as  to  their  names,  it  seems  almost  as  if  the  final 
"graphe"  could  hardly  do  duty  for  any  more  prefixes  to  express 
motion,  what  with  the  animatograph,  cinematograph,  theatogfraph, 
vitagraph,  motograph,  panoramograph,  and  kinematograpb,  besides 

the  kineopticon. 

»  •  •  •  • 

This  form  of  illustration  has  undoubtedly  "  caught  on  "  with  the 
public,  and  such  is  the  demand  for  machines  that  are  capable  of 
projecting  the  designs  with  anything  like  fair  results,  that  there  is 
the  grt-atest  difficulty  in  getting  an  order  executed,  and,  as  regards 
the  design  films,  there  is  barely  one  to  be  had  in  London,  except  at  a 
premium,  and  the  film-makers  in  England,  not  having  anticipated 
the  sudden  demand,  are  not  in  a  position  to  supply,  except  at  fairly 
long  notice,  the  blank  films  for  producing  new  subjects. 
«  «  »  «  » 

Most  of  the  machines  introduced  since  the  public  appearance  of 
Lumifire's  Cinematograph  are  dependent  on  the  Edison  Kinetoscope 
for  the  films,  and  these  in  some  cases  give  remarkably  good  results, 
but  in  the  majority  of  instances  are  denser  than  they  should  be  for 
projection.  Those  who  have  produced  photographs  themselves  from 
films  specially  made,  and  then  made  transparencies  from  them,  get 
brighter  and  clearer  results ;  and  as  the  whole  matter  becomes  com- 
mercial, and  professionals  and  amateurs  are  able  to  photograph  what 
they  most  fancy,  some  excellent  examples  will,  no  doubt,  be  forth- 
coming. 

«♦♦•»♦ 

I  WBNT  to  see  an  apparatus  that  I  understood  was  the  outcome 
of  Edison's  inventive  genius,  and  which  was  announced  to  be  the 
Steadiest  extant,  and,  hoping  to  witness  a  decided  improvement  on  what 
had  been  produced  before,  I  must  confess  I  was' disappointed  to  find 
the  results  not  equal  to  those  obtained  at  the  Empire  and  the 
Alhambra.  In  these  matters  a  great  part  of  the  success  is  due  to 
stage  management  and  due  regard  for  impressions.  The  apparatus 
was,  I  believe,  of  American  make,  but  not  solely  Edison's. 
#  »  «  #  • 

To  be  in  a  room  of  comparatively  small  size  and  fairly  illuminated 
with  a  particularly  strong  light  just  in  front  of  the  screen,  and  then, 
sa  in  this  case,  with  scarcely  any  interval  between  the  switching  off 


of  the  light  and  the  projection  of  the  picture,  it  follows  naturally  that 
the  result  is  comparatively  dull,  for  the  eyes  of  the  audience  are 
flooded  with  light,  and  by  contrast  the  picture  seems  dim.  If  the 
lights  were  turned  down  at  least  a  minute  beforehand,  then  the  eyes, 
accustomed  to  darkness,  would  appreciate  the  light  when  the  picture 
is  on  the  screen.  After  each  scene  again  the  lights  were  turned  up, 
and  so  a  constant  dilatation  or  contraction  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye  was 
going  on,  and  consequent  weariness.  This,  when  pointed  out  to  the 
management,  was  acknowledged,  and  will,  I  believe,  be  obviated  in 
future. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  SIMILAR  thing  takes  place  at  some  of  our  scientific  societies  and 
institutions,  and,  venturing  to  risk  being  thought  to  harp  on  one 
string,  I  must  emphasise  this,  after  attending  a  lecture  at  the  Royal 
Institution  (I  think  it  was  the  one  when  M.  Lippmann  read  his  paper 
on  Colour  Photograjyhy),  when  it  was  brought  forcibly  home  to  me, 
so  much  so  that  I  had  to  shield  my  eyes  to  lessen  the  fatigue. 
There  is  no  occasion  to  have  a  place  so  brilliantly  lighted  when  the 
demonetrations  take  the  form  of  lantern  or  optical  projections,  and 
just  sufficient  light  to  make  the  lecturer  visible  to  the  audience  and 
themselves  to  each  other  is  all  that  is  wanted.  The  admiration  of 
the  notables  or  fashionably  attired  can  be  managed  before  the  lecture 
commences,  or  before  the  lights  are  once  turned  down  for  a  projec- 
tion to  be  made,  as  that  is  the  time  for  the  majority  of  the  electric 
lights  to  be  switched  off,  or,  if  gas,  to  be  turned  down. 


The  conversazione  of  the  Royal  Society  was  conspicuous  for  the 
photographic  element  and  the  assistance  the  optical  lantern  lent  in 
demonstrations.  The  New  Photogfraphy  was  placed  in  the  front, 
rank,  examples  and  demonstrations  being  shown  and  made  by  Mr. 
A.  A.  C.  Swinton,  Mr.  Sidney  Rowland,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Jackson, 
while  a  rapid  mechanical  photogp'aphic  printing  apparatus  was  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Friese  Greene,  which  permitted  photographic  re- 
productions in  periodical  or  book  form  to  be  turned  out  at  the  rate  of 
2000  per  hour.  Another  exhibit  was  a  remarkable  series  ol  instan- 
taneous photographs  of  splashes  by  Professor  Worthington  and  Mr. 
R.  S.  Cole,  the  exposures  being  less  than  three-millionths  of  a  second 
the  progress  of  the  bubble  formed  by  a  drop  being  recorded  and  any 
stage  picked  out  within  limits  of  error  not  exceeding  generally  about 
two-thousandths  of  a  second. 

«  »  •  «  • 

Addbd  to  the  above  in  the  photographic  line,  one  has  to  notice 
Captain  Abney's  apparatus  for  producing  on  a  screen  or  photo- 
grraphic  plate  monochromatic  images ;  Mr.  F.  Maclean's  photographs 
of  the  spectra  of  characteristic  helium  stars,  and  photog^phs  of 
the  spectra  of  six  stars  of  the  third  magnitude ;  Mr.  Ives's  stereo- 
scopic photo- chromoscope ;  Professor  Meldola's  demonstration  of  Pro- 
fessor Lippmann's  colour  photographs  by  the  interferential  method ; 
more  photographs  of  spectra  of  stars  by  Mr.  J.  Norman  Lockyer ; 
and  also  photographs  showing  position  of  coronal  spectrum  rings  in 
total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  April  16,  1893.    Photography  was  also 
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employed  by  Mr.  C.  Carus  Wilson  to  show  "  cup  and  ring  "  markings 
naturally  formed  in  stucco  similar  to  those  seen  in  rock  faces,  and 
usually  ascribed  to  the  hand  of  prehistoric  man.  A  further  series 
of  photographs  of  spectra  of  flames  produced  by  the  Bessemer  pro- 
cess during  the  "  blow  "  and  "  over-blow  "  were  exhibited  by  Professor 
Hartley.  G.  R.  Baker. 


SOUND  CURVES  WITH  A  LANTERN. 

It  is  so  customary  to  speak  of  the  optical  lantern  as  almost  owing 
its  existence  to  the  art  of  photography  that  its  many  practical 
applications  in  which  photography  has  no  share  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  lost  sight  of.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  before  the  advent 
of  sun-painting  it  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  nothing  more 
than  a  mere  toy,  but  it  does  not,  by  any  means,  follow  that  its  sphere 
of  usefulness  is  confined  to  the  projection  of  photographic  pictures. 
It  has  no  equal  as  a  means  of  making  visible  to  large  numbers  of 
persons  many  significant  scientific  experiments,  which,  from  their 
nature,  must  be  performed  upon  too  small  a  scale  to  be  of  any  use 
for  lecture-table  demonstration,  but  which  are,  nevertheless,  most  im- 
portant for  teaching  purposes.  For  instance,  a  large  number  of 
chemical  reactions  can  be  rendered  perfectly  understandable  and 
interesting  with  the  lantern's  aid  which,  if  performed  on  the  plat- 
form on  a  scale  even  twenty  times  as  large,  would  be  clear  only  to 
those  in  the  first  or  second  row. 

The  majority  of  chemical  operations,  to  be  successfully  performed 
in  the  lantern  require  the  instrument  to  be  fitted  with  an  erecting 
prism  in  order  to  exhibit  the  experiments,  which  cannot  very  well 
be  inverted  before  they  are  placed  in  the  lantern,  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion, otherwise  some  of  them  would  be  very  difficult  to  understand. 
For  instance,  the  bubbles  rising  from  a  metal,  say,  being  dissolved  in 
dilute  acid,  appearing  on  the  screen  like  huge  globules  of  molten 
metal,  falling  heavily  to  the  bottom,  is  decidedly  mystifying  to  an 
audience  that  has  not  mastered  the  art  of  standing  on  its 
head. 

But  all  this  is  very  obvious.  Many  of  the  experiments  connected 
with  the  science  of  optics,  as  adapted  to  the  lantern,  have  already 
been  most  ably  explained  to  the  readers  of  the  Lantbkn  Record, 
and  I  should  like  to  point  out  how  a  few  of  those  appertaining  to 
acoustics  may  be  rendered  intelligible  to  lecture  audiences  through 
the  medium  of  the  lantern. 

The  illustration,  fig.  1,  represents,  somewhat  diagramatically,  a 
little  instrument  which  I  have  designed  to  show  sound  curves  pro- 
jected upon  the  screen.  The  usual  way  of  showing  this  most  beauti- 
ful and  instructive  effect  is  to  employ  two  upright  rods  capable  of 
vibrating  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  each  being  fitted  with  a 
small  mirror.  A  parallel  beam  of  light  is  made  to  traverse  the  two 
mirrors,  and,  when  the  rods  are  caused  to  vibrate,  the  spot  of  light 
upon  the  screen  darts  about,  and  produces  the  characteristic  sound 
curves  of  the  particular  relative  vibrating  periods  of  the  two  rods 
employed. 

Such  an  arrangement,  of  course,  necessitates  a  special  form  of 
lantern,  giving  a  parallel  beam  of  light,  besides  the  vibrating  rods 
and  their  mirrors,  and  it  necessarily  involves  a  deal  of  careful  adjust- 
ment, and,  unless  the  rods  are  kept  in  continual  vibration  me- 
chanieally,  the  resulting  figure  is  considerably  distorted. 

The  little  piece  of  mechanism  shown  in  the  diagram  is  designed  to 
fit  the  slide  stage  of  any  ordinary,  not  science,  lantern,  the  usual  com- 
bination of  lenses  being  all  that  is  required.  It  consists  of  two 
vibrating  rods,  one  vertical  and  one  horizontal.  The  plane  of 
the  vibrations  is  in  each  case  at  right  angles  to  the  optical 
axis  of  the  lantern ;  that  is  to  say,  the  horizontal  rod  vibrates 
up  and  down,  while  the  swing  of  the  perpendicular  rod  is 
horizontal.  At  the  extremity  of  each  rod  is  a  disc  of  sheet  metal, 
having  a  slit  cut  in  it  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  lath,  and  there- 
fore at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  vibration. 

For  convenience'  sake,  and  in  order  that  the  apparatus  may  the 
more  readily  be  placed  in  an  ordinary  lantern,  the  vertically  slotted 
metal  disc  is  not  connected  directly  to  the  vertical  rod  in  the  same 
straight  line,  but  is  attached  to  it  by  means  of  an  elbow  piece,  as 
shown  at  a.  The  horizontally  slotted  disc  is  directly  connected  with 
its  vibrating  rod.  But  perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  to  describe  the 
manner  in  which  the  instrument  is  made,  and  its  action  can  be  then 
more  easily  explained. 

A  A  is  a  wooden  frame  of  the  size  and  thickness  of  the  frame  part 
of  an  ordinary  to-and-fro  carrier,  and  having  two  arms,  b  and  c, 
continuations  of  the  bottom  and  one  side  of  the  frame,  extending 
vertically  and  horizontally  for  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  inches, 


As  the  function  of  each  is  much  the  same,  we  may  take  the  arm,  b,  as 
being  typical  of  both.  Near  the  end  of  the  arm  most  distant  from 
the  "  carrier  "  portion  or  field  is  a  small  electro  magnet,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  keep  iu  continuous  vibration  a  steel  spring  or  lath,  whose 
end  is  firmly  fastened  to  the  support,  d  The  arrangement  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  employed  to  ring  an  ordinary  electric  bell. 
The  current  passes  from  the  battery  through  the  magnet  by  way  of 
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the  little  contact  spring,  b,  which  normally  presses  against  the  steel 
lath  and  completes  the  circuit.  Directly  the  battery  is  put  into 
action,  the  iron  core  inside  the  bobbins  of  wire  becomes  a  magnet, 
and  the  steel  vibrating  rod  is  attracted  towards  it ;  but,  in  doing  so, 
it  parts  company  with  the  contact  spring,  e,  with  the  result  that  the 
electric  circuit  is  immediately  broken,  the  magnet  lo.ses  its  power, 
and  the  lath  is  free  to  fly  back  again.  Then  it  again  encounters  the 
contact  spring,  B.  Again  it  feels  the  pull  of  the  magnet,  and  so,  as 
long  as  the  current  is  maintained,  it  continues  to  fly  backwards  and 
forwards  with  its  own  particular  period  of  vibration,  depending  upon 
its  length,  weight,  thickness,  and  rigidity,  just  as  any  other  vibrating 
body. 

Now  let  us  see  the  eflfect  upon  the  screen.  It  will  be  remembered, 
that,  while  the  instrument  is  quiescent,  the  field  of  view  is  occupied' 
by  two  metal  discs,  one  having  a  vertical  and  the  other  a  horizontal 
slit  cut  in  it,  and  of  course,  where  these  two  openings  intersect  one' 
another,  there  will  be  a  single  small  square  spot  of  light,  which  will 
occupy  the  centre  of  the  sheet.  The  effect  of  causing  the  horizontal 
lath  to  vibrate  will  be  to  lengthen  out  this  spot  of  light  into  a 
straight  vertical  line,  whose  appearance  will  not  be  much  affected 
by  difference  of  period  in  the  vibrations,  but  whose  length  will 
correspond  to  their  amplitude.  This  amplitude,  or  distance  through 
which  the  end  of  the  rod  swings,  depends  upon  several  factors,  of 
which  the  strength  of  the  magnet  is  one ;  but,  given  a  magnet  of 
sufiicient  strength  for  the  work  it  has  to  do,  the  amplitude  of  the 
vibrations  can  be  controlled  by  varying  the  elasticity  of  the  contact 
spring,  E.  A  small  thumb  screw  gives  a  means  of  controlling  the 
pressure  of  the  spring  upon  the  steel  lath.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
effect  of  causing  the  vertical  lath  to  vibrate  is  to  produce  upon  the 
screen  a  horizontal  band  of  light. 

The  arm,  c,  carries  the  vertical  vibrating  lath,  held  firmly  at  the 
end  by  means  of  a  support  precisely  as  in  the  other  case ;  but,  after 
that,  a  difference  comes  in,  for  the  magnet,  together  with  a  block  of 
wood  carrying  the  contact  spring,  are  mounted  upon  a  carriage 
sliding  upon  the  supporting  arm.  The  block,  F,  to  which  the  contact 
spring  is  attached,  has  a  slot  in  it,  through  which  the  vibrating 
lath  passes,  and  by  which  it  is  tightly  clamped,  though  not  so  tightly 
that  it  cannot  be  slid  through,  as  the  distance  between  f  and  the  end 
support  of  the  lath  is  varied.  This  block,  f,  forms  what  in  a  musical 
instrument  would  be  called  a  "  fret."  It  acts  as  a  clamp  on  the 
lath  at  any  point  in  such  a  way  that  the  vibrations  begin,  as  it  were, 
from  that  point,  all  portions  behind  it  remaining  at  rest.  Practi- 
cally, therefore,  it  varies  the  length  of  the  vibrating  lath,  and,  as  the 
number  of  vibrations  per  second  varies  inversely  as  the  square  gf  the 
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length  of  any  vibrating  rod,  other  things  bein^  equal,  it  follows  that 
we  haye  here  a  ready  means  of  varying  the  period  of  the  vibrations,  or 
the  pitch  of  the  note,  as  a  musician  would  call  it.  It  is  advisable  to 
have  a  rack  and  pinion  fitted  to  this  sliding  portion,  for  greater  con- 
venience in  varying  the  length  of  the  vibrating  part,  for  accurate 
"  tuning "  of  the  two  laths,  either  to  unison  or  to  the  recognised 
musical  intervals,  is  of  great  importance  when  demonstrating  the 
theory  of  music. 

Let  me  give  a  rough  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  an  experiment 
with  this  instrument — to  show,  say,  the  difference  between  harmony 
and  discord — may  be  performed,  for  that  will  give  a  better  insight 
into  its  capabilities.  First,  however,  a  word  as  regards  the  motive 
power,  electricity.  I  have  found  the  most  convenient  form  of 
battery  for  such  work  as  this  to  be  that  known  as  the  dry  cell, 
and  I  prefer  Dr.  Lessing's  pattern  to  any  other  I  have  tried ;  but 
a  single  cell,  of  the  one-fluid  bichromate  of  potash  type  for  each 
magnet  would  perhaps  be  the  best,  if  not  the  most  convenient. 
To  get  the  best  results  with  the  dry  battery,  two  cells  should 
be  used  to  actuate  each  magnet ;  but,  whatever  form  of  cell  or 
cells  is  employed,  each  magnet  should  have  its  battery  all  to 
itself,  to  avoid  any  sympathetic  action  between  the  two  vibrating 
systems. 

Now  for  the  experiment.  Before  commencing,  let  both  laths  be 
turned  to  unison,  that  is  to  say,  let  the  length  of  the  two  rods  (other 
things  being  equal)  be  precisely  similar.  Turn  on  the  light,  and 
show  the  small  square  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  disc.  Now  connect 
the  upper  magnet  with  its  battery,  and  the  spot  upon  the  screen  will 
immediately  be  lengthened  out  to  a  vertical  band  of  light.  After 
explaining  that  this  is  due  to  the  vibration  of  a  single  rod,  emitting 
B  note  of  a  certain  pitch,  break  the  circuit  again,  and,  when  the  spot 
of  light  has  come  to  rest,  connect  the  other  magnet  with  its  battery, 
and  show  the  spot  stretched  into  a  horizontal  band  of  light,  ex- 
plaining that  its  motion  is  due  to  the  to-and-fro  movements  of  a 

•  vertical  rod.  Now  connect  both  magnets  with  their  respective 
batteries,  and  show  how  the  two  motions  are  combined  in  one,  pro- 
ducing either  a  straight  oblique  line  from  corner  to  corner  of  the 
sheet  if  the  two  sets  of  vibrations  are  strictly  in  "phase"  with  one 
another,  that  is  to  say,  start  and  finish  their  to-and-fro  journeys 
exactly  together,  or,  if  one  is  ahead  of  the  other  by  half  a  swing,  the 
spot  of  light  will  describe  a  circle.  Should  the  figure  be  oval  in 
shape,  it  will  show  that  one  rod  is  swinging  just  a  little  ahead  of 
the  other,  though  each  is  occupying  exactly  the  same  fraction  of 

•  time  to  complete  a  vibration.  In  any  case,  the  figure  is  of  the 
simplest  possible  description.  It  denotes  a  unison,  and  unison  is 
the  purest  harmony. 

A  very  small  touch  of  the  pinion  head  will  suffice  to  throw  the 
vertical  rod  slightly  out  of  tune  with  its  neighbour,  and  the  figure 
will  then  gradually  twist  itself  from  the  circular  through  all  the 
degrees  of  oval  to  an  oblique  straight  line.  Then  it  will  become  a 
thin  oval  again,  which  will  fatten  out  into  a  circle,  to  be  flattened 
again  on  the  opposite  sides  until  it  becomes  a  straight  oblique  line 
stretching  between  the  two  opposite  corners  to  those  before  occupied. 
Every  time  it  completes  a  cycle  of  changes,  one  rod  will  have  gained 
.  upon  the  other  to  the  extent  of  one  vibration.  This  illustrates  the 
phenomenon  of  "  beats,"  which  are  always  heard  when  two  musical 
notes,  slightly  out  of  tune  with  one  another,  are  sounded  together. 
When  the  two  vibrating  bodies  are  swinging  in  phase  with  one 
another,  the  resulting  sound  is  at  its  maximum  intensity;  but,  when 
one  is  half  a  swing  ahead  of  the  other,  each  tends  to  undo  the  other's 
work,  and  the  sound  is  at  its  minimum. 

Now  allow  the  spot  of  light  to  come  to  rest  for  a  moment  while 
the  adjustable  vibrating  rod  is  set  to  half  its  original  length,  which, 
in  musical  parlance,  would  be  called  sounding  the  octave  of  the 
original  note.  Next  to  the  unison  the  octave  is  the  best  possible 
harmony,  which  can  be  easily  understood  when  it  is  remembered 
that  in  such  a  case  one  rod  will  be  emitting  two  waves  to  every  one 
of  the  other;  consequently,  the  sound  curve,  as  shown  upon  the 
screen,  may  be  expected  to  be  of  a  simple  form,  and  so  it  is.  Those 
conditions,  which  in  the  case  of  the  unison  produced  a  circle,  will 
now  yield  the  figure  8,  which  is,  of  course,  tantamount  to  two 
small  circles  merged  into  one  figure,  while  the  oblique  line  becomes, 
in  this  case,  a  semicircle.  Again,  when  the  rods  are  thrown  slightly 
out  of  tune,  the  changes  will  be  rung  between  these  two  figures  as 
before,  the  8  gracefully  twisting  itself  into  a  semicircle,  first  on  this 
side,  then  on  that. 

The  two  rods  may  now  be  tuned  to  all  the  various  musical  in- 
tervals, showing  why  some  consonances  are  much  more  pleasing  to 
the  ear  than  others,  the  figures  of  the  more  pleasing  chords  being 
simpler  and  less  complicated  in  design,  while  the  dissonances  are 
easily  distinguished  by  the  rapid  and  continual  contortions  of  their 
representative  figures,  Cecii>  M.  Hbpworth, 


TAKING  AND  PROJECTING  KINETOSCOPIC 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Mb.  Bibt  .Vcbbs'  System. 

Mr.  Birt  Acres'  description  of  his  improved  apparatus  for  enabling 
photographic  images  to  be  taken,  projected,  or  viewed,  in  rapid 
succession,  is  as  follows: — "It  consists  more  particularly  in  so 
arranging  the  apparatus  as  to  permit  of  the  film  being  clamped  for 
the  period  necessary  for  exposure,  projection  or  viewing,  without 
causing  undue  strain  on  the  film  notwithstanding  that  the  motion  of 
the  apparatus  is  continuous. 

"For  this  purpose  a  continuous  sheet  of  film  is  drawn  by  feeding 
wheels  off  a  roller  by  means  of  two  pin  wheels  taking  into  perfora- 
tions made  at  the  edges  of  the  film.  It  is  caused  to  pass  behind  the 
lens  and  is  clamped  there  for  the  short  period  necessary  for  exposure. 
The  clamping  is  effected  by  an  open  frame  pressed  against  the  film 
by  a  cam  turned  by  gear  from  the  axis  of  the  shutter,  which  is 
turned  by  hand  or  otherwise. 

"During  the  time  the  film  is  so  clamped,  the  pin  wheels  still 
revolving  woilld  cause  undue  strain  on  the  film.  This  I  obviate  by 
causing  the  film  between  the  clamping  frame  and  the  pin  wheels  to 
be  deflected  out  of  the  straight  line  by  a  roller  acted  on  by  a  spring. 
Whilst  the  film  is  travelling  this  spring  deflects  the  film,  but  whilst 
the  film  is  clamped  the  spring  yields  and  the  pin  wheels  continuing 
to  revolve  take  up  the  slack.  Immediately  the  clamp  is  released  the 
spring  again  acts  on  the  roller,  causing  the  film  to  be  deflected  as 
before.     The  film  is  then  wound  on  to  a  second  roller. 

"  Instead  of  acting  on  the  deflecting  roller  by  a  spring,  it  may  be 
moved  by  a  cam  lever  timed  to  the  cam  which  works  the  clamp. 

"  The  accompanying  drawing  is  a  section  of  the  casing  of  a  photo- 
graphic apparatus  with  mechanism  according  to  my  invention  for 


moving  and  clamping  the  film,  a  is  the  objective  tube,  behind 
which  is  mounted  the  disc  shutter,/,  which  is  caused  to  revolve  by 
hand  or  otherwise,  driving  by  any  suitable  gear  a  cam,  e,  and  pin 
wheels,  c  c',  over  which  passes  the  continuous  film,  a,  drawn  from  one 
spring  roller,  b,  and  wound  on  another,  6'. 

"  The  film  passes  between  a  pair  of  rollers,  r,  and  the  face  of  a  lever, 
d,  which  is  pivoted  at  k,  and  is  alternately  pressed  by  the  cam,  e, 
against  the  film  clamping  it  and  holding  it  stationary,  and  releasing 
it  so  as  to  allow  it  to  move  onwards.  The  pin  wheels,  c  c',  which  are 
geared  together,  are  so  set  in  the  first  instance  as  to  leave  between 
tbem  a  certain  amount  of  slack  of  the  film  which  is  taken  up  by  the 
roller,  g,  urged  by  a  spring,  y',  causing  a  bend  of  the  film.  As  the 
wbetils  go  on  while  the  film  is  clamped,  the  wheel,  c,  delivers  slack, 
and  the  roller,  g,  yields,  allowing  the  wheel,  c',  to  take  up  the  slack 
of  the  bend." 

The  patentee's  claim  is :  In  photographic  apparatus,  in  combination 
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with  continuously  reyolving  feeding  and  drawing  wheels  for  moving 
the  film,  and  a  clamp  for  temporarily  holding  it,  a  roller  arranged  to 
deflect  the  film  while  it  is  not  clamped,  and  to  yield  while  it  is 
clamped. 

STEEEOSOOPIC  EONTGEN  SHADOW  PICTUEES. 
[Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institnte.] 
Thb  ordinary  single  shadow  picture,  as  produced  by  Eontgen's  method 
shows  the  position  and  dimensions  of  an  object  in  a  single  plane  only 
The  thickness,  depth,  or  relative  positions  of  objects  in  a  direction  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  sensitive  plate  are  not  shown  or  indicated 
in  any  way.  Thus,  in  a  shadow  image  of  a  hand,  showing  the  bones 
with  a  faint  covering  of  flesh,  there  would  be  no  indication  of  a  flexure 
of  a  finger  or  of  its  being  directed  upward  or  downward.  Neither  is 
there  any  indication  of  the  actual  position  of  the  bones  within  the  soft 
integuments,  except  in  the  direction  of  length  or  breadth.  The  third 
dimension  is  missing. 

It  may,  however,  become  useful  in  surgery  to  know  the  actual  space 
elations  of  objects  involving  all  three  dimensions.  To  do  this,  we  may 
take  advantage  of  the  principles  of  stereoscopic  vision  as  in  the  stereo- 
scope, which  the  writer  has  found  perfectly  feasible.  A  moment's 
reflection  will,  however,  show  that  stereoscopic  shadows  are  something 
of  a  novelty  in  themselves.  A  shadow  is  ordinarily  thrown  upon  a 
surface,  and  is  seen  simultaneously  by  both  eyes.  An  ordinary  shadow 
having  no  thickness  cannot,  of  course,  be  seen  stereoscopically.  With 
Eontgen  shadow  pictures  we  can,  however,  secure  stereoscopic  effects  in 
a  very  simple  way.  If  we  take  one  such  picture  of  an  object  or  set  of 
objects  with  the  Crookes'  tube  in  a  certain  relation  to  the  objects  and 
sensitive  plate,  then  place  another  plate  back  of  the  objects  and  obtain 
an  impression  upon  it  with  the  Crookes'  tube  somewhat  displaced 
laterally  from  its  first  position,  we  obtain  two  stereoscopic  shadow 
pictures,  which  may  be  used  to  produce  prints  to  be  viewed  in  the 
stereoscope.  The  shadow  of  a  coiled  spring,  for  example,  obtained  in 
the  way  mentioned,  will,  in  the  stereoscope,  show  the  turns  of  the  spring 
in  relief.  The  bones  of  the  hand  will  be  seen  in  space  surrounded  by 
the  hsLy  flesh,  and,  if  one  or  more  of  the  fingers  be  flexed,  the  degree  of 
flexure  will  be  indicated.  A  foreign  object  embedded  in  the  soft  tissues 
would  thus  have  its  position  with  respect  to  the  bones  at  once  declared. 
As  furnishing  a  background  from  which  depths  may  be  seen  or 
estimated,  it  is  well  to  place  between  the  object  and  the  sensitive  plate 
a  netting  of  wire  with  open  meshes,  which  casts  a  distinct  shadow.  In 
such  case  the  stereoscopic  shadow  images,  when  viewed  stereoscopically, 
show  the  objects  above  the  screen  and  at  proper  relative  distances  there- 
from. This  netting,  or  screen,  also  ensures  the  proper  mounting  of  the 
pictures  in  relation  to  each  other ;  for,  should  the  screen  be  seen  in  the 
stereoscope  above  the  objects,  it  would  indicate  that  a  transposition  of 
the  pictures  had  been  made,  and  that  for  correct  indications  to  be 
obtained  the  error  must  be  remedied. 

A  number  of  experiments,  made  with  a  view  of  testing  the  method 
above  described,  have  been  made  by  the  writer,  and  have  given  very 
satisfactory  results.  The  skeletons  of  small  animals  may  be  thus 
examined  in  relief,  and  the  actual  position  of  objects  embedded  in  solid 
material  discovered.  It  is  conceivable  that  by  the  use  of  a  flooresoent 
screen,  and  two  cathodes  placed  some  distance  apart  in  the  Crookes' 
tube,  these  cathodes  receiving  discharges  alternately,  and  thus  producing 
two  separate  displaced  sources  of  Eontgen  rays,  two  stereoscopic 
fluorescent  images  may  be  produced  on  the  screen.  If,  now,  shutters 
or  diaphragms  are  placed  between  the  screen  and  the  eyes,  opened  and 
closed  synchronously  with  the  discharges,  and  alternately  with  respect 
to  each  other,  the  image  will  be  seen  on  the  screen  stereoscopically.  In 
this  way,  by  a  rapid  examination,  the  true  space  relations  of  embedded 
objects  may  be  noted.  Elihu  Thomson. 
— ♦- 

ALL   ABOUT   ACETYLENE. 
[American  Journal  of  Photography.]    - 

Peofessoe  James  M.  Ceajts,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
read  a  newsy  and  instructive  paper  on  the  new  illuminating  gas,  acetylene, 
before  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  the  Kidder  Lecture-hall,  Walker-building, 
Boston.  The  hall  was  crowded,  and  great  interest  was  manifested  in  his 
statements  and  experiments.  The  presence  of  Boston  men  financially 
interested  in  acetylene,  and  the  fact  that  they  took  notes  of  some  figures 
and  facts  go  to  show  that  the  lecture  was  valaable  and  brought  out  new 
points. 

Before  beginning  his  experiments.  Professor  Crafts  briefly  told  what  is 
generally  known  about  the  new  gas  and  the  discovery  of  carbide  of 
calcium,  from  which  acetylene  is  made  by  the  addition  of  water.  By 
means  of  electricity,  generated  at  Niagara  Falls,  the  Professor  stated,  it 


is  expected  that  the  carbide  will  be  produced  at  a  cost  of  S23-70  a  ton. 
It  is  selling  now  for  $100  a  ton  in  New  York  ;  but,  as  there  is  both  limited 
supply  and  demand,  this  cannot  be  called  the  true  price.  Passing  on 
then  to  the  field  covered  by  his  experiments.  Professor  Crafts  said  :— 

"  Boston  gas  has  close  to  25-candle  power  and  Brooklyn  gas  a  Kttle 
more — i.e.,  five  cable  feet  burned  in  an  hour  gives  a  light  equal  to  25 
candles.  The  same  amount  of  acetylene  gives  200-candle  power,  and  the 
light  is  white,  clear,  and  steady — more  like  sunlight.  Under  the  best 
conditions,  therefore,  acetylene  is  eight  times  better  than  the  gas  we  now 
use.  But  either  our  burners  are  faulty,  or  we  put  on  shades  that  absorb 
about  one-half  the  rays.  In  practice,  we  get  only  about  11  or  13-candle 
power  with  our  gas.  The  true  test  is  that  of  the  bill  for  the  gas  burned 
in  a  house  for  an  extended  period.  We  will  know  little  until  this  house 
test  comes. 

"The  acetylene  flame  clings  close  to  the  burner  and  heats  it  more 
rapidly  than  common  gas.  Because  the  light  is  close  to  the  tip,  how- 
ever, it  is  valuable  for  locomotive  head  lights,  and  other  parabolic 
reflectors,  where  it  is  important  to  have  the  rays  start  close  from  the 
focus.     The  fishtail  burner  is  not  suited  to  acetylene." 

The  lecturer  exhibited  several  tips  of  his  own  make,  their  construction 
permitting  of  the  easy  circulation  of  air  and  consequent  gain  of  a  larger 
volume  of  oxygen  than  tips  in  common  use  give. 

"  Pipes  of  smaller  size  and  better  quality  than  we  now  have  may  be 
used  with  acetylene,"  he  continued.  "  The  joints  maybe  soldered  and 
all  leakage  prevented.  Leakage  is  dangerous,  as  I  will  show  later  on. 
There  is  no  ammonia  in  acetylene  to  eat  the  grease  around  the  stopcock 
and  cause  leaks  such  as  now  are  caused  by  the  ammonia  in  common 
gas. 

"  It  is  proposed  to  store  the  new  gas  in  a  liquid  form  in  steel  cylinders, 
where  it  will  have  a  pressure  of  600  or  700  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 
By  means  of  a  Pintsch  reducing  valve,  an  exceedingly  ingenious  device, 
the  gas  is  allowed  to  escape  at  very  slight  pressure.  Each  cylinder  also 
is  provided  with  a  mercury  seal,  so  that,  if  the  pressure  gets  too  great  for 
safety,  the  seal  will  break  and  allow  the  gas  to  escape.  It  is  calculated 
that  the  seal  wUl  be  broken  in  case  of  fire  in  the  building.  Should  the 
cylinder  become  red  hot,  the  gas  would  be  reduced  to  its  constituent 
parts — carbon  deposited  on  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  in  the  form  of  soot, 
and  hydrogen.  'The  hydrogen  generated  would  have  a  pressure  of  20,000 
pounds  per  square  inch — enough  to  burst  the  cylinder  and  cause  great 
damage.  More  dangerous  would  be  the  probabihty  of  the  breaking  of  the 
mercury  seal  and  the  discharge  of  the  gas  into  the  atmosphere.  Three 
or  four  per  cent,  of  it  in  air  would  form  a  mixture  of  terrible  explosive 
force.  Therefore  the  use  of  many  of  these  cylinders  in  an  ofiice  building 
is  not  to  be  commended." 

After  discussing  the  use  of  acetylene  to  enrich  common  gas,  the  lecturer 
said  he  would  pass  over  its  poisonous,  and  discuss  its  explosive,  qualities. 
Acetylene  is  more  explosive  than  common  gas.  Using  a  piece  of  tubing 
for  a  popgun,  he  exploded  two  mixtures,  one  of  common  gas  and  air,  the 
other  of  acetylene  and  air.  Six  per  cent,  of  the  acetylene  in  air  had 
twice  the  effect  of  the  same  amount  of  common  gas.  A  room,  twenty 
per  cent,  of  whose  contents  was  acetylene,  would  be  blown  to  pieces  along 
with  the  house.  The  study  of  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  new  gas,  the 
lecturer  thought,  would  be  more  practical  if  a  five  per  cent,  instead  of  a 
twenty  per  cent,  mixture  were  taken.  A  man  would  not  have  opportunity 
to  breathe  the  latter  mixture  if  there  was  a  fire  in  the  room. 

Equal  parts  of  the  acetylene  and  oxygen  to  the  total  weight  of  five 
grains  in  the  popgun  made  a  tremendous  explosion.  Five  grains  of  gun- 
powder, the  lecturer  explained,  would  not  have  exploded  with  anything 
like  that  power.  "  The  fact  is— and  here  lies  the  secret  of  the  great 
power  of  the  gas — acetylene  stores  up  heat  at  its  birth.  It  is  spontaneously 
explosive.  The  danger  is  slight,  but  it  is  there  in  a  peculiar  form.  If 
we  thrust  a  burning  taper  into  the  gas,  no  harm  is  done,  but  we  can 
get  the  explosive  effect  witli  fulminate  of  silver.  The  copper  salts  of  this 
gas  are  also  violently  explosive.  I  prepared  a  compound  of  this  kind  for 
this  lecture,  but  it  exploded  in  the  drying  chamber.  The  fulminate 
formed  by  silver  and  acetylene  explodes  with  a  pressure  of  600,000 
pounds  per  square  inch  in  l-30,000,000th  of  a  second.  It  is  too 
capricious  to  be  handled  under  water  in  the  lecture-room,  although 
common  fulmina.es  are  handled  in  that  way.  The  danger  in  our  homes 
would  be  in  the  formation  of  a  copper  salt  near  the  acetylene  tank. 

"  To  sum  up,  I  would  say  that  the  peculiar  property  of  acetylene  which 
gives  it  strength  is  its  storing  up  of  heat.  I  consider  it  very  desirable 
that  a  great  deal  more  work  and  study  be  put  into  acetylene  than  have 
been.  Its  use  for  gas  engines  is  worth  looking  into.  I  hope  the 
companies  dealing  in  it  will  see  their  way  clear  for  larger  experiments. 
I  would  like  to  see  a  railroad  train  from  head  light  to  rear  lanterns  lit 
with  acetylene  and  given  a  thorough  trial.  A  small  village  should  be 
equipped  with  the  cylinders.  Only  in  this  way  can  an  old  industry 
which  has  been  buUt  up  by  years  of  thought  and  labour  be  supplanted." 


A  TEAVELLING  LAKTEEN  SLIDE  SCHEME. 

[Read  before  the  Confrresa  of  Natural  History  and  Scientific  Societies  of  South  East 
of  England.    Held  at  Tunbridgo  Wells,  April  25, 1896.) 

The  very  limited  time  at  my  disposal  will  not  allow  me  to  expatiate  upon 
the  advantages  possessed  by  lantern  slides  in  illustrating  the  salient 
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points  of  lectnres,  nor  would  such  a  coarse  be  at  all  necessary.    During 
the  last  twenty  years  the  optical  lantern  has  firmly  established  itself  as 
an  all  but  indispensable  adjunct  of  the  soientifio  lecturer,  for  in  point  of 
oleameas  and  reliability,  to  say  nothing  of  ease  of  preparation  and  facility 
of  multiplication,   the   superiority  of  lantern  slides   over   diagrams   is 
obvious   and  incontestable.     Transcendental  critics  are  to  be  met  with 
who  deny  the  possibiUty  of  an  art  side   to  photography,  but  men  of 
science  have  thankfully  accepted  its  aid,  and  by  its  means  are  enabled  to 
keep  a  faithful  and  permanent  record  of  phenomena  that  are  frequently 
so  evanescent  as  to  elude  all  other  means  of  representation.     It  is  my 
duty  this  afternoon  to  put  before  you  a  scheme  whereby,  with|a  compara- 
tively small  expenditure  of  time,  labour,  and  money,  our  Natural  History 
,  Societies  may  have  ready  access  to  a  collection  of  slides  which  shall 
illustrate  as  fully  as  po&sible  the  geology  of  that  portion  of  our  country  in 
which  we  possess   a  local   interest,   and   which  has,   intrinsically,  an 
interest  far  more  wide.     The  foundation  of  such  a  scheme  has  already 
been  laid  by  the  energy  of  Dr.  Abbott,  and  the  response  to  the  appeal 
which  he  issued  about  a  year  ago  has  been  such,  I  think,  as  to  encourage 
us  to  proceed  further.     The  set  of  some  fifty  slides  which  was  circulated 
among  many  of  our  societies  during  the  past  winter  was  the  first  fruit  of 
this  appeal,  and  may  well  form  the  nucleus  of  our  proposed  collection. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  result  of  this  first  attempt  should  be 
incomplete    and    open    to   criticism.      The   slides  were   very  local   in 
character,  and  consequently  not  sufficiently  comprehensive.     The  only 
formations  represented  were  the   Hastings  sands,  the  chalk,  and   the 
lower  Eocene  tertiaries ;   while  the  Weald  clay,  lower  greensand,  gault, 
and  upper  greensands  were  not  illustrated  at  all.    The  only  coast  sections 
shown  were  those  of  the  chalk  and  Hastings  sands ;  the  only  fossils,  a 
few  typical  ones  of  the  Hastings  sands ;  and  no  characteristic  scenery  of 
the  various  formations  except  the  above  coast  sections,  the  Tunbridge 
Wells  rooks,  and  a  view  of  the  chalk  escarpment  of  the  South  Downs. 
With  regard  to  the  notes  supplied  with  the  slides,  there  was  a  very 
obvious  lack  of  co-ordination  and  unity  of  purpose.     Some  descriptions 
were  far  too  brief  and  vague  ;  others  erred  on  the  side  of  prolixity  and 
technicality,  and  consequently  the  whole  produced  a  somewhat  disjointed 
effect.    All  this  was  inevitable  ;  but  the  very  imperfections  serve  a  useful 
purpose  by  suggesting  means  of  improvement,  while  steps  have  already 
been  taken  to  supply  the  gaps  that  have  been  indicated.    It  is  proposed 
that  for  next  winter  slides  should  be  prepared  to  illustrate  the  upper  and 
lower  greensands  and  gault,  while  the  tertiary  formations  might  be  left 
for  another  year's  work.     Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
using  and  studying  the  slides  already  contributed  cannot  but  have  per- 
ceived the  promise  of  much  larger  possibilities,  and,  if  each  society  here 
represented  were  to  take  up  the  matter  heartily,  these  possibilities  would 
soon  be  converted  into  realities.     There  are  few,  I  suppose,  if  any,  of  our 
Natural  History  Societies  that  do  not  include  in  their  membership  one  or 
more  geologists  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  one  or  more  who  have  some  acquaint- 
ance with,  and  take  an  intelligent  interest  in,  geology.    Let  each  delegate 
here  take  the  earhest  opportunity  of  bringing  the   scheme   under  the 
notice  of  such,  and  persuade  them  to  co-operate.    If  they  should  happen 
to   be  photographers,  so  much  the  better;   if  not,  let  then  invoke  the 
aid  of    some   fellow-member  who   is  a  devotee  of   the   camera.      The 
growth  of  amateur  photography  has  been  so  rapid  of  late  years  that  there 
should  be  no  groat  diiJiculty  in  arranging  this.    The  names  of  all  willing 
to  help  should  then  be  sent  to  the  General  Secretary  of  our  Union.     Let 
the  Union  request  some  one  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  geology  of 
south-east   England,   to  draw  up  some  general  instructions   and   hints 
applicable  to  all  who  have  consented  to  co-operate,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  special  scheme  of  work  for  each,  as  suggested  by  individual  geological 
situations.    These  suggestions  would  theaie  distributed  by  the  Secretary, 
Some  arrangement  of  this  kind  would  be  qjivisable  so  as  to  prevent  over- 
lapping in  the  spheres  of  work,  and  to  secure  that  unity  of  purpose  which 
hitherto  has  been  lacking.     At  the  same  time  much  would  have  to  be  left 
to  individual  tastes  and  opportunities,  and  any  suggestions  offered  should 
be  regarded  merely  as  such.     It  is  hardly  in  place,  in  a  brief  paper  like 
this,  to  go  very  deeply  into  all  those  geological  details  which  any  scheme 
of  this  kind  would  cover.     It  would  embrace  a  complete  series  of  coast- 
sections   from  the  Nore  to  the  Isle  of   Wight,  with  the  strata  clearly 
differentiated  in  each  slide;    sections   artificially  exposed   in  quarries, 
railway  cuttings,  roads,  drainage  works,  building  foundations,  <$;o.,  more 
especially  when  they  illustrate  junctions  of  strata;  diagrammatic  sections 
to  illustrate  the   geological   structure   of    districts ;    vaults    and    their 
contents  ;  false  bedding ;  unconformability  ;   erosion  ;    and    many  other 
phenomena  connected  with  the  stratigraphical  side  of  geology.    Palu3onto- 
logical  side  should  be  well  represented  by  slides  of  typical  or  specially 
interesting  specimens  of  the  ancient  fauna  and  flora  of  our  districts,  and 
for  this  purpose   the  resources  of   both   public  and  private   collections 
should  be  drawn  upon.     The  effects  of  denudation  and  its  infiuence  on 
natural  scenery ;  examples  of  aerial,  fluviatile,  and  marine  destruction 
and  construction  would  also  have  a  place  in  our  scheme.    The  contributed 
slides  should  be  entrusted  to  an  official  appointed  by  the  committee  of  the 
Union,  who  would  make  the  arrangements  for  'their  circulation  amongst 
the  affiliated  societies.     As  the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme  in  its  entirety 
would  involve  a  large  number  of  slides,  it  would  be  necessary  to  catalogue 
them  with  a  line  or  two  of  description  of  the  salient  points  of  each ;  the 
societies  conld  then  make  their  selection ;   or,  as  an  alternative  involving 
less   labour  and  correspondence,  the  slides  could  be  divided  into  sets 


illustrating  the  various  formations,  each  ■«(  being  ragardad  m  IndiTiflble. 
This,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  would  be  the  b«tt«r  plui,  and  tb«  remark* 
which  follow  will  be  based  on  it  Applications  for  the  lo«n  of  slides 
should  reach  head-qnarteii  before  the  winter  session,  say  by  the  end  of 
September,  and  shoald  specify  when  they  would  be  required;  and,  in  the 
case  of  two  societies  wanting  them  by  the  saine  dtte,  priority  of  applie*- 
tion  should  decide.  It  the  order  o(  circulation  could  thus  be  arriogad 
beforehand,  the  expense  of  returning  the  slides  each  time  to  hesd-qoarten 
would  be  obviated.  Each  society  would  prepay  the  carriage,  and  forward 
the  slides  the  next  morning  after  use  to  the  society  next  on  the  list. 
Societies  which  do  not  contribute  slides  oould  have  the  loan  of  them  on 
payment  of  a  fee,  say  of  2«.  6(/.  each  time  of  nse.  The  slide*  should 
remain  the  property  of  the  Union,  and  in  the  event  of  its  dissolution  be 
returned  to  the  contributors.  Notes  on  the  slides  should  be  of  such 
length  as  to  take,  on  the  average,  not  mnch  more  than  one  minute's 
reading.  It  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  a  print  from  the  negatiTS  o( 
each  slide  were  also  famished,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  conaspond- 
ing  remarks.  For  the  perfection  of  the  scheme,  the  notes  shoald  be 
submitted  to  an  authority  for  revision  and  co-ordination ;  he  would  out 
down  or  expand  them  as  circumstances  might  require,  and  blend  them 
together  into  a  readable  form.  Various  objections  may  l>e  urged  against 
the  elaboration  of  any  such  plan  as  the  one  I  have  sketohed,  Perhape  the 
one  that  will  occur  first  is  the  fact  that  geological  slides  of  the  highest 
technical  finish  may  be  had  from  the  dealers.  To  a  certain  extent  this 
is  true,  but  such  slides  are  chiefly  stock  ones  of  fossils,  and  naturally  the 
dealers  have  no  means  of  taking  advantage  of  evanescent  geological 
phenomena.  On  the  other  hand,  the  widespread  character  of  our 
membership  presents  opportunities  denied  to  the  dealers,  and  in  my 
view  it  is  rather  our  place  to  supply  them  and  keep  them  ap  to  date.  It 
is  just  in  this  respect  that  we  can  work  for  the  advancement  of  science, 
by  keeping  our  eyes  open  and  being  on  the  alert  to  secure  records  of  what 
may  shortly  be  obliterated.  A  more  serious  objection  is  the  one  that 
geology  appeals  to  a  very  limited  number.  Unfortunately  this  is  the  case 
at  present,  although  there  is  no  branch  of  science  that  is  more  thoroughly 
English  in  origin,  or  that  can  be  better  studied  than  in  England.  Our 
little  island  is  a  veritable  geological  microcosm,  and  a  journey  of  two  or 
three  hundred  miles  across  it  will  present  us  with  more  facilities  tor 
investigation  than  a  pilgrimage  of  as  many  thousand  miles  through  a 
whole  continent.  If,  then,  this  part  of  onr  plan  of  co-operation  can 
awaken  interest  and  stimui^^te  research  in  a  somewhat  neglected  but 
fascinating  study,  we  shall  mve  done  something  at  leait  towards  that 
end  for  which  we  are  met  together  to-day. 

H.  E.  TuBNBB,  B.A.,  B.Sc 


THE  INCANTO  ACETYLENE  GAS  GENERATOR. 

F.  S.  Thobn  &  Co.,  169,  Camberweu,  New-road,  London,  8.E. 

That  acetylene  as  an  illuminant  for  photographic  enlarging  and  optical 
projection  purposes  is  destined  to  find  very  great  favour  ha-i  been  onr 
conviction  ever  since  the  reading  of  Professor  Vivian  Lewes's  paper  at  the 
Society  of  Arts  last  year.  The  suitability  of  the  light  for  such  purpoaas 
is  generally  admitted,  while  the  simplicity  of  the  necessary  apparatus  for 
its  generation  and  combustion  obviously  paves  the 
way  for  its  general  use. 

Messrs^  -Thorn  &  Co.  recently  gave  as  an  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  the  working  capabilities  of  the 
generatoE.- they  have  devised  for  burning  acetylene. 
Fig.  1  ^ves  an  exterior  view  of  the  apparatus,  the 
working  of  which  may  be  understood  from  the  follow- 
ing directions  for  use  : — 

"  Lift  out  the  inner  cylinder  or  gas-holder,  and  fill 
the  outer  cylinder  or  tank  with  water  ap  to  the  black 
line  marked  inside.  Then  turn  the  stopcock  full  on, 
and  attach  by  flexible  tubing  to  the  burner  fitting. 
Now  unscrew  and  remove  the  cross  bar  and  valve 
cover  at  top  of  gas-holder.  Lift  out  the  calcium 
carbide  container  and  fill  same  (allowing  about  one 
pound  for  two  hours'  I'ght  with  the  two -burner 
lantern  fitting).  Care  mast  be  taken  that  some  small 
pieces  of  carbide  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  a  space  of  four  inches  from 
the  top  must  be  left  for  expansion.  Then  replace  the  container,  valve 
cover,  and  cross  bar,  and  screw  down  tightly.  Next  place  the 
gas-holder  into  the  water  tank,  and  let  it  slowly  sink  until  the  water 
reaches  the  carbide,  when  acetylene  gas  will  be  immediately  generated. 
As  soon  as  the  gas-holder  begins  to  rise,  a  light  should  be  applied 
to  the  burner,  but  a  perfect  flame  will  not  be  obtained  for  some 
minutes,  on  account  of  the  air  being  confined  in  the  gas-holder. 
No  further  attention  will  be  required  if  the  ga^  is  kept  burning-,  but, 
shoald  it  be  necessary  to  reserve  the  gas  for  a  time,  the  light  should  be 
turned  very  low,  and  again  turned  up  for  a  few  minutes  if  the  gas-holder 
rises  more  than  eight  inches,  as,  although  the  carbide  is  lifted  out  of  the 
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water,  gas  ia  still  slowly  generated.  When  the  light  is  no  longer  required, 
the  carbide  container  shonld  be  lifted  oat  of  the  generator  and  cleaned 
oat.  The  small  tap  at  bottom  of  the  generator  should  then  be  tamed 
on  for  a  minute  or  two,  to  draw  off  the  water  from  the  cooling  chamber, 
or  the  light  will  jamp  a  little  when  next  used.  The  container  is  made 
to  hold  sufficient  carbide  for  two  hoars'  light  (two  barners),  but  it  can  be 
recharged  by  taking  it  out,  removing  the  residue,  and  refilling  as  before. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  lift  the  gas-holder  out,  but  it  should  be  held  up 
about  six  inches,  when  the  container  is  replaced  and  the  valve  screwed 
down.  The  water  level  should  be  maintained 
as  at  first.  The  best  way  to  empty  the 
residue  from  the  container  is  to  hold  it 
upside  down  and  gently  rap  the  sides  with  a 
stick,  when  it  will  fall  out ;  then  rinse  out 
with  water  and  drain  dry  before  refilling, 
being  careful  that  the  small  holes  are  per- 
fectly clear.  The  gas  should  always  be 
lighted  before  placing  the  fitting  in  the 
lantern." 

Fig.  2  illustrates  the  burner  employed,  which  consists  of  two  Bray's 
No.  0000  burners  placed  T-wise,  with  a  small  reflector  attached,  and 
fig.  3  the  method  of  attaching  the  generator  to  a  lantern. 


Fig.  2. 


The  apparatus  is  exceedingly  simple  to  manipulate,  and  the  light 
given  off  very  bright,  penetrating,  noiseless  and  smokeless.  Tested 
against  a  good  oil  lamp  and  an  incandescent  burner,  its  marked  supe- 
riority was  amply  demonstrated.  For  small  discs  (say  up  to  eight  feet) 
and  for  enlarging  purposes  it  is  not  very  far  behind  a  blow-through  oxy- 
hydrogen  jet.  Thorn's  acetylene  generator  deserves  to  be  popular  with 
photographers  and  others. 


NOTES  ON  SOME  PHOTO-MICROGEAPHS  OF  GELATINO- 

BROMIDE  PLATES. 

[Photographic  Scraps.] 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  endeavour  to  discover  what  the  microscope 
may  show  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  grains  of  bromide  of  silver  in  the 
modern  gelatino-bromide  plate.  It  has  no  reference  to  the  chemistry  of 
the  plates  nor  to  their  comparative  rapidity.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no 
microscopic  examination  of  the  silver  bromide  in  gelatine  films  has  been 
made,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  few  negatives  might  be  taken  of  fast 
and  slow  plates  which  if  thrown  on  the  screen  by  means  of  transparencies 
would  show  some  features  which  might  be  useful. 

I  have  obtained  from  various  sources  a  few  spoiled  negatives,  and  have, 
by  means  of  my  photo-micrographio  camera,  taken  about  a  dozen 
negatives  from  these  plates.  I  used,  for  this  purpose,  my  Zeiss  A  mm. 
apoohromatio  objective  combined  with  a  No.  4  compensation  eyepiece, 
which  gave  me,  at  a  distance  of  18  inches  of  the  plate  from  the  screen,  a 
magnification  of  350  diameters.  This  objective  is  one  of  recent  make, 
and  probably  as  fine  a  lens  as  is  possible  to  get  I  prefer  the  compen- 
sation eyepiece  to  the  projection  one,  although  I  have  both.  The  field 
of  view  with  a  i  mm.  lens  is  -0135  of  an  inch  when  used  with  this  eye- 
piece. You  do  not,  however,  see  on  the  transparencies  the  whole  of  this, 
but  only  Tifffir  parts  of  an  inch,  as  the  xwan  V^^ts  of  an  inch  are  just  in- 
cluded within  the  2J  inches  the  diameter  of  the  mask  used  in  mounting 
them ;  or,  to  put  it  another  way,  2^  inches  on  the  screen  of  the  camera 


just  includes  y^,^  of  an  inch  of  the  magnified  image.  First  of  all  I  wish, 
to  show  two  photo-micrographs  of  collodion  plates.  I  have  not  worked 
any  collodion  for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  and,  as  I  had  no  collodion 
negatives  except  varnished  ones,  I  have  made  two  photo-micrographs 
from  collodion  positives  made  by  myself  long  before  the  introduction  of 
the  gelatino-bromide  plate  about  1879-80.  I  am  unable,  at  this  distance 
of  time  to  say  what  salt  was  used  as  the  sensitiser  for  these  plates,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  it  was  a  bromo-iodide  one. 

Plate  No.  1  shows  the  grains  of  silver  abnormally  large,  the  cause  of 
which  I  do  not  know,  but  plate  No.  2  shows  them  in  what  I  regard  as 
their  normal  state  and  size.  I  have  measured  the  size  of  these  grains, 
they  are  not  all  of  the  same  size,  but  the  ioVjt  to  t^e  ^^Vi;  o'  a°  inoh 
may  fairly  be  taken  as  the  two  extremes. 

It  must  be  kept  in  view  that,  when  a  collodion  plate  is  placed  in  the 
bath,  one  would  not  expect  the  silver  to  thoroughly  permeate  the  film,  but 
that  the  greater  portion  would  be  found  adhering  to  or  near  the  surface. 
These  two  plates  appear  to  show  that  to  be  the  case.  They  also  show,  I 
think,  that  the  grains  of  silver  keep,  to  a  great  extent,  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  each  other.  They  do  not  appear  to  coalesce  and  form  them- 
selves into  bundles  or  groups.  They  appear  to  be  distributed  very  much 
as  if  one  would  take  a  handful  of  peas  or  barley,  and  scatter  them  on  the 
ground,  as  by  the  motion  of  the  hand  and  arm  in  sowing.  This  dis- 
tinctive character  may  account,  to  a  large  extent,  for  the  slow  character 
of  collodion  plates. 

In  the  gelatino-bromide  plates,  on  the  other  hand,  a  totally  different 
set  of  circumstances  arises.  The  silver  bromide  in  this  case  is  in  the 
film  itself,  perfectly  distributed  in  it ;  and,  from  the  viscous  natnra  of 
the  medium,  the  silver  takes  a  different  form.  I  have  measured  the  size 
of  the  silver  grains  in  many  of  these  films  where  one  could  find  them 
separate  and  apart,  and  these  measurements  show  that  the  indivHual 
bromide  of  silver  grains  are  practically  the  same  size  as  those  in  the  col- 
lodion plates. 

The  divisions  in  the  eyepiece  micrometer  of  my  microscope  with  the 
4  mm.  apochromatio  objective  are  j^^j  of  an  inch  apart.  The  largest  of 
these  grains  do  not  quite  fill  one  of  these  divisions,  while  two  of  the 
smaller  grains  can  lie  quite  easily  in  one  of  the  divisions.  In  gelatino- 
bromide  films,  however,  the  grains  do  not  appear  to  rem  an  separate  and 
distinct  to  the  same  extent  as  in  collodion.  They  seem  to  run  together 
into  bundles  or  groups.  There  is  also  in  a  gelatino-bromide  plate  a 
certain  depth,  as  it  were,  filled  with  silver.  This  abundance  of  silver 
bromide  which  the  emulsion  process  enables  the  gelatine  to  receive  and 
retain  would  appear  to  be  one  at  least  of  the  primary  causes  for  the 
extreme  sensitiveness  and  rapidity  of  the  modern  gelatine  plate.  No 
portion  of  the  film  lacks  the  necessary  quantum  of  silver.  If  it  is 
deficient  in  the  upper  layer  or  focal  plane,  that  deficiency  will  be  supplied 
by  an  abundance  behind.  The  so-called  coarse  grain  of  the  rapid  plate 
seems  to  be  entirely  due  to  the  aggregation  of  the  silver  into  bundles  or 
lumps.  The  separate  grains  are  the  same  as  in  collodion,  but  the 
gelatine  medium  on  which  they  are  placed  seems  to  have  the  power  to 
cause  them  to  coalesce  and  run  together. 

I  am  looking  into  the  matter  entirely  from  what  the  microscope  reveals. 
As  to  the  quantity  of  silver  in  the  film,  the  microscope  cannot  reveal  any- 
thing.    That  is  a  matter  for  the  chemist. 

The  slides  I  have  made  are  taken  from  thin  portions  of  the  negatives 
as  I  found  when  using  an  eyepiece  there  was  a  difficulty  in  getting  the 
light  to  penetrate  the  denser  developed  portions.  There  are  generally 
found,  however,  even  in  the  densest  portion  of  a  negative,  a  few  grains  of 
silver  which  have  not  been  affected  by  the  developer. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  size  of  the  grains  may  be  altered  by  the 
developer  used.  The  accuracy  of  this  statement  I  doubt  very  much. 
The  collodion  plates  were  developed  with  iron,  while  that  developer  has 
almost  entirely  passed  out  of  use  with  gelatine,  and  yet  the  grains  remain 
practically  the  same  size. 

The  transparencies  are  as  follows :  — 

No.  1.  From  a  thin  portion  of  a  collodion  positive  made  upwards  of 
twenty-five  years  ago.     The  grains  in  this  plate  are  abnormally  large. 

No.  2.  From  a  similar  plate  of  the  same  age.  The  silver  on  this  plate 
I  regard  as  of  a  normal  size,  varying  from  Tuffuxr  to  jjrisTF  of  an  inch. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  for  me  to  advert  to  any  of  the  other  photo- 
micrographs of  the  plates,  as  they  speak  for  themselves.  It  is  quite 
evident  from  them  that  in  the  Ilford  plates,  both  Ordinary  and  Empress 
and  Extra  Rapid,  the  bromide  of  silver  more  nearly  approaches  the  state 
of  division  of  the  silver  in  collodion  than  in  any  of  the  other  plates  I 
have  examined.  This  fine  subdivision  of  the  silver  must  render  them 
a  long  way  the  best  plates  for  really  fine  work,  and  particularly  lor  astro- 
photographic  work  where  the  star  discs  require  to  be  afterward  measured 
by  microscopes  to  ascertain  their  actual  distance  from  each  other. 

W.  FOBGAN. 


LANTERN- SLIDE  MAKING  AS  AN  AET. 
[Royal  Photographic  Society.] 
With  the  Hon.  Secretary  must  rest  the  responsibility  of  inviting  me  to 
address  you  upon  the  subject  which  appears  on  this  evening's  agenda.     I 
feel  myself  that  some  apology  is  due  for  bringing  before  the  members  of 
the  Boyal  Photographic  Society  a  subject  which,  to  some,  may  appear 
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almost  trivial ;  but  probably  Mr.  Chapman  Jones,  with  his  usual  tore- 
thought,  considered  that  at  this  time  of  the  year  many  of  you  would  only 
just  have  returned  from  your  annual  holiday,  and  therefore  that  some- 
thing of  a  light  and  popular  nature  would  be  less  lively  to  disagree  with 
your  mental  digestion  than  the  more  ponderous'  and  scientifio  matter 
which  will,  doubtless,  form  the  bulk  of  your  fare  during  the  remainder 
of  the  session. 

But,  in  all  seriousness,  the  subject  is  one  which,  I  venture  to  think, 
well  deserves  the  attention  of  the  Society  ;  for,  notwithstanding  that  the 
making  of  lantern  slides  and  their  exhibition  is  still  sneered  at  and 
affected  to  be  despised  by  a  certain  section  of  photographers,  the  fact 
remains  that  this  branch  of  photography  has  rendered  incalculable  ser- 
vice, from  an  educational  point  of  view,  in  the  practical  dissemination 
of  technical  and  artistic  knowledge  in  many  spheres  altogether  outside  the 
realms  of  photography. 

When  I  first  began  to  consider  the  subject,  after  receiving  Mr.  Jones's 
request,  I  thought  I  might  perhaps  usefully  address  to  you  some  ob- 
servations upon  the  artistic  side  of  the  question,  for  from  that  point  of 
view  lantern  slides  are  admittedly  veryjoften  open  to  adverse  criticism  ;  but 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  even  there  the  ground  has  been,  to  a  large  extent, 
cut  from  my  feet  by  the  publication  of  a  valuable  communication  from 
Mr.  TuUoch  on  that  very  point,  from  which  I  shall  later  take  the  liberty 
of  making  a  few  quotations. 

Lantern  slides,  as  I  have  said,  are  still  looked  upon  by  some  photo- 
graphers with  undisguised  contempt ;  these,  however,  are  for  the  most' 
part  the  gentlemen  who  know  all  about  art,  though  very  little  of  tech- 
nical photography.  A  lantern  transparency,  that  is  both  technically 
and  piotorially  good,  deserves  to  rank  higli  among  photographic  repro- 
duction methods.  What  printing  process  exists,  may  I  ask  (and  if 
existent,  where  is  the  printer  ?)  which  can  so  faithfully  render  and  preserve 
the  beautiful  gradation  of  a  perfect  negative?  And  the  small  image, 
when  projected,  will,  I  think,  in  many  cases  favourably  compare  with 
the  more  or  less  sunken  appearance  which,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is 
unfortunately  common  to  all  our  paper  printing  methods.  If  perfect 
lantern  slides  are  rare,  the  reason  may,  I  think,  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  comparatively  few  clever  photographers  take  up  slide-making  rather 
than  to  anything  inherent  in  the  method  which  in  itself  would  be  fatal 
to  artistic  effect. 

A  lantern  slide,  to  be  perfect,  must  satisfy  the  most  exacting  require- 
ments of  two  critics — the  technician  and  the  artist.  I  propose,  in  the 
first  place,  to  deal  with  the  subject  from  the  latter  standpoiut.  A  lantern 
slide,  if  entitled  to  rank  as  a  work  of  art,  must  possess  pictorial 
qualities,  it  mast  be  a  picture.  If  such  a  position  be  conceded  to  a 
photographic  pnnt — a  positive  on  paper — the  same  concession  must  be 
allowed  to  a  positive  on  glass.  If  a  negative  possess  pictorial  merit, 
why  should  a  lantern  slide  produced  from  it  be  less  entitled  to  rank  as 
a'  work  of  art  than  a  print  ?  The  proposition  appears  to  me  to  be  un- 
answerable. It  has  been  said  that  a  projected  lantern  slide  is  simply  the 
result  of  an  optical  illusion,  vanishing  when  the  operator  lowers  the  gas. 
Even  if  this  be  conceded,  it  does  not  appear  to  weaken  the  position.  A 
further  argument,  and  one  that  probably  possesses  more  weight,  is  that 
the  great  magnification  to  which  the  slide  is  subjected  upon  the  screen 
produces  a  coarseness  of  texture,  and  an  altogether  different  rendering 
to  that  shown  in  the  print.  This  defect,  when  apparent,  is  partly  the 
fault  of  the  slide-maker,  although  the  exhibitor  may,  to  some  extent, 
also  be  to  blame.  I  am  aware  that  many  lanternists  and  lecturers  will 
disagree  with  me  upon  this  point,  but  the  artistic  qualities  of  many 
slides  are  injured,  if  not  destroyed,  by  showing  them  upon  too  large  a 
Bciie,  and,  in  some  instances,  by  using  too  powerful  a  light.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  audience,  at  all  events  those  seated  in  the  front 
rows,  are  a  great  deal  too  close  to  the  screen,  and  the  objectionable 
granularity,  which  under  such  circumstances  is  so  noticeable,  will  be  at 
once  modified  by  increasing  the  distance  between  spectator  and  screen, 
and  sometimes  by  slightly  lowering  the  light.  A  really  clever  lantern- 
slide  maker  is,  notwithstanding  the  number  who  now  practise  this  most 
interesting  branch  of  photographic  work,  comparatively  speaking,  a  rara 
avu,  and  consequently  good  lantern  slides  are  not  too  often  met  with. 
SUdes  are  under  exposed,  development  forced,  and  every  good  quality 
sacrificed  in  order  to  secure  that  which  is  too  often  an  unnatural  bril- 
liancy. This  is  the  commonest  and  most  fatal  error  into  which  slide- 
makers,  both  professional  and  amateur,  fall. 

Unfortunately,  neither  the  general,  nor,  indeed,  the  photographic 
public,  are  very  discriminating  in  their  appreciation  of  the  quality  of 
lantern  slides,  preference  being  frequently  sliown  for  slides  which  present 
an  undue  amount  of  contrast.  As  an  instance  of  this,  the  very  worst 
slide,  artistically,  and  I  think  also  technically,  in  one  of  my  lecture  sets 
illustrating  the  scenery  of  a  particular  district,  almost  invariably  receives 


moHt  applause.  This  want  of  appreciation  is  very  diiooDraging  to  th« 
really  conscientious  slide-maker,  who  is  thus  sorely  tempted,  (or  the  sake 
of  winning  applause,  to  eacriGce  his  artistic  instinota.  The  power  ol  the 
public  mlod  to  discriminate  between  good  and  bad  will,  however,  doubt- 
less improve  in  these  days,  when  so  much  is  being  done  to  caltivate  the 
artistic  instincts  of  the  people.  The  slide  which  is  now  upon  the  loreeD 
will  not,  I  think,  be  likely  to  tempt  your  applause,  (or  it  is  a  rMhat 
glaring  example  of  the  undue  brilliancy  which  I  wish  yon  to  avoid.  The 
next  slide  is  one  produced  from  the  same  negative,  bat  in  which  the 
relative  values,  I  venture  to  think,  are  more  truly  rendered;  yet  the 
former  slide  would,  with  the  majority  of  audiences,  be  much  more  likely 
to  win  applause  than  the  one  now  before  yon. 

There  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  very  often  great  room  (or  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  commercial  lantern  slides,  for  not  only  do  they  (reqnently 
lack  any  pretensions  to  artistic  merit,  but,  from  a  technical  point  of  view, 
are  also  open  to  criticism.  To  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  masks 
with  either  square  or  circular  openings  the  first  fault  may  be  traoed,  bai 
to  this  point  I  propose  to  more  specifically  address  myself  later.  TUk 
cause  of  defective  teshoique  is,  perhaps,  more  difficult  to  trace,  b^(  |( 
would  appear  to  be  due  in  the  first  place  to  the  employment  of  unsuitt 
able  negativea;  and,  secondly,  to  want  of  care  in  the  working  o(,  ^ 
process  (wet  collodion),  which  is  commercially  almost  universally  em- 
ployed. I  trust,  in  giving  expression  to  an  honest  criticism  of  this  kin^,  I 
shall  not  wound  the  susceptibilities  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  class 
of  work,  for  commercial  lantern  slides  of  the  very  highest  quality,  both 
artistically  and  technically,  can  be,  and  are,  obtainable.  I  should  per- 
haps mention  that  my  strictures  are  more  particularly  addressed  to 
subjects  of  an  essentially  pictorial  character,  illustrative  of  scenery  at 
home  and  abroad;  diagrammatic  slides  leave  little  to  be  desired  from 
any  point  of  view.  As  an  instance  of  what  I  mean,  I  may  mention  that 
some  time  ago  I  required  two  special  slides  t}  make  a  lecture  set  illus- 
trating the  scenery  of  North  Wales  complete.  After  inspecting  the 
stocks  of  three  leading  London  houses,  all  of  which,  by  the  way,  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  each  other,  albeit  that  two  of  the  firms  in 
question  professed  to  make  their  own  slides,  the  sUde  I  am  about  to 
show  yoa  was  the  best  specimen  I  could  procure.  It  is  a  well-known, 
view.  A  year  later  I  revisited  Wales,  and  was  enabled  to  take  another 
negative,  from  which  I  made  the  next  slide.  Without  being  accused  of 
egotism,  for  I  am  sure  many  of  you  could  produce  a  far  more  pleasing 
rendering  of  the  subjects,  yon  will  not  wonder  that,  when  exhibiting,  I 
show  my  own  slides  in  preference  to  the  commercial. 

In  an  appeal  for  more  art  in  slide-making  it  is  impossible  to  averlook 
the  intlueuce  which  the  quality  of  commercial  slides  has  upon  the 
question,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
lectures  throughout  the  country,  commercial  slides  are  far  more  often 
used  than  slides  prepared  by  the  lecturer,  who  is  himself  a  competent 
photographer. 

If  it  be  said  that  such  subjects  are  often  of  a  topographical  character, 
and  do  not  permit  of  artistic  treatment,  I  would  point  out  that  an 
artistic  photographer  should  be  able  to  infuse  something  pictorial  into 
the  most  topographical  subjects.  I  do  not,  therefore,  hesitate  to  make  the 
suggestion  that  slide -manufacturers  should  give  their  old  negatives, 
which,  in  many  cases,  have  done  them  good  service  in  the  past,  a  well- 
earned  repose,  and  intrust  their  replaeement  to  photographers  possessing 
not  only  technical  bht  also  artistic  ability.  The  firm  who  takes  a  lead  in 
this  direction  will,  I  am  sure,  reap  a  substantial  pecuniary  reward. 

The  question,  "  What  process  yields  the  finest  results  ?"  is  a  difficalt, 
if  not  impossible,  one  to  answer.  The  question  has  always  been  a  vexed 
one,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so.  I  cannot  do  better  on  this  point  than 
repeat  what  I  have  alrealy  said  in  another  place  :  "  For  myself  I  incline 
to  the  opinion  that,  although  some  processes  may  lend  themselves  more 
readily  to  the  slide-maker's  particular  requirements  than  others,  there  is 
not  one  among  them  that  can  be  called  'best.'  A  great  deal  more 
depends  upon  the  man  and  his  method  of  working  than  upon  the  process 
be  employs.  Some  photographers  declare  that  wet  -  collodion  slides 
cannot  be  equalled ;  others,  again,  pin  their  faith  to  oollodio-bromide, 
whilst  very  old  workers  shake  their  heads,  and  assure  their  younger 
brethren  that  a  really  perfect  slide  can  only  be  produced  by  the  albumen 
process.  There  is  truth  in  each  opinion,  but  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  its  holder  has  made  the  particular  process  extolled  a  study,  and 
mastered  it  in  its  every  detail."  John  A.  .Hooqbs. 

(To  be  continued.) 


LANTERN  SLIDES  FROM  WEAK  NEGATIVES. 
Some  time  ago  I  saw  in  some  photographic  publication  (says  Mr.  B.  D.  0. 
Smith  in  the  Photographic  Tima),  not  at  this  moment  at  hand,  a 
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article  upon  the  above-named  subject.  The  directions  were  :  Make  two 
poBitives  from  the  negative,  superimpose  them  in  a  most  perfect  register 
attainable,  cover  with  a  third  glass,  and  seal. 

The  lines  of  one  are,  therefore,  reinforced  by  the  lines  of  the  other, 
but  there  Is  between  the  images  the  thickness  of  a  glass,  and  there  are 
three  thicknesses  of  glass  in  the  slide. 

I  can  discount  that  plan  largely,  both  as  to  result  and  simplicity  of 
method.  If  the  negative  is  a  film,  the  prints  may  be  made  by  contact 
printing.  If  the  negative  is  on  glass,  it  must  be  made  in  the  camera  ur 
in  some  apparatus  which  will  ensure  parallel  rays. 

Make  a  print  as  usual ;  then  turn  the  negative  over,  and  make  an- 
other. Thus  you  have  two  prints  from  the  same  negative,  but  one  is 
right-hand  and  the  other  is  left-hand.  When  placed  face  to  face,  they 
will  register  perfectly,  with  no  space  between,  and  each  glass  is  a  cover 
for  the  other. 

By  far  the  finest  slides  I  have  made  recently  were  made  on  Carbutt's 
process  plates.  Possibly  they  are  made  with  the  same  emulsions  used 
for  regular  lantern  plates,  but  it  seems  to  me  they  are  superior.  I  have 
also  made  some  very  handsome  slides  on  Carbutt  cut  films.  I  was 
tearful  they  would  not  stand  the  heat  of  the  lantern,  but  I  now  think 
there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  trouble  from  that  source  during  the  short 
time  the  slide  usually  remains  in  the  lantern.  I  hav^  not  yet  experi- 
mented sufficiently  to  determine  that  point,  but  I  do  not  look  for  trouble. 
If  slides  can  be  made  on  thick  films,  there  will  be  all  the  gain  that 
attends  the  use  of  films  for  negatives,  viz.,  lightness,  compactness,  avoid- 
ance of  danger  of  breakage,  and,  to  a  very  large  degree,  danger  of  damage 
from  contact.  Film  slides  would  very  largely  avoid  the  necessity  for  cover 
glasses. 


THE  STEEEO-PHOTO-DUPLICON. 

Jonathan  Fallowfield,  146,  Chakino  Crobs-koad,  W.C. 

The  Stereo-photo-duplicon  is  the  name  of  a  piece  of  apparatus  introduced 
by  Mr.  Fallowfield,  which  enables,  a  binocular  photograph  to  be  taken  by 
means  of  a  camera  carrying  only  one  lens. 

Beference  to  fig.  1  wUl  make  clear  the  fact  that  the  instrument  is  based 
upon  the  principle  of  double  reflection^two  sets  of  inclined  mirrors 


and  instantaneous  shutter,  and  figs.  3  and  4  show  how  it  U  affixed  t« 
either  a  hand  or  stand  camera. 


Fig.  1. 

transmitting  the  two  images  of  the  view  or  object  photographed  through 
the  lens,  and,  as  it  is  pointed  out,  in  such  relative  positions  that,  when 
prints  come  to  be  made  from  the  negatives,  cutting  and  transposition  are 
obviated. 


Fig.  2. 


Fia.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


It  is  a  very  simple  and  effective  way  of  making  stereoscopic  pictures 
by  means  of  a  single  lens,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  be  told  by  Mr. 
Fallowfield  that  a  large  sale  is  expected  for  the  Stereo-photo-duplicon. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  MAGAZINE  STEREOSCOPES. 

Messrs.  Briqos  &  Masters  state,  in  regard  to  their  invention,  that  the  chief 
object  is  to  improve  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  parts 
so  that  the  slides  or  pictures  can  be  changed  much  more  qnickly 
and  conveniently  than  at  present. 

"In  carrying  our  improvements  into  effect,  we  fit  any  desired 
number  of  stereoscopic  or  other  slides  or  pictures  in  a  drawer  or 
receptacle  provided  with  grooves  or  divisions,  which  separate 
the  slides.  This  drawer,  full  of  slides,  is  placed  upon  a  movable 
carriage  mounted  in  the  stereoscope  in  such  manner  that  by 
moving  a  lever  or  handle  and  thereby  actuating  sliding  rods  or 
equivalent  mechanism,  one  of  the  slides  of  the  series  in  the 
drawer  is  raised  and  brought  into  the  correct  position  to  be  viewed 
through  the  lenses  or  lens.  When  it  is  desired  to  change  the 
slide,  the  lever  or  handle  is  moved  back,  by  which  means  the 
slide  descends  into  the  drawer,  and  then  the  sliding  carriage  with 
the  drawer  is  moved  forward  sufficiently  to  bring  the  next  slide 

into  position,  so  that,  by  again  moving  the  lever  or  handle,  the  next 

slide  is  raised  into  the  correct  position  for  being  viewed. 
"  After  all  or  any  required  number  of  the  slides  have  been  viewed,  the 

drawer  can  be  drawn  back  in  any  convenient  manner,  and  a  new  drawer 

fall  of  slides  substitnted." 


Fig.  2  gives  a  front  view  of  the  instrument,  which  is  fitted  with  a  time 


The  Alliance  Record  thus  refers  to  the  lantern-slide  work  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Underbill,  the  well-known  lantern-slide  artist  of  Croydon :  "  New 
pictures  for  the  mission. — A  small  but  very  fine  collection  of  lantern 
pictures  has  just  been  received  fr^m  the  studio  of  Mr.  Alfred  Underbill, 
the  eminent  lantern  artist  of  Croydon,  England,  by  whom  they  have 
been  specially  painted  to  the  order  of  the  Hon.  Conductor  of  the  Picture 
and  Lantern  Mission.  Several  of  the  slides  illustrate  the  evils  of  the 
liquor  traffic  in  a  very  graphic  manner.  Another,  which  will  in  fature 
form  the  '  trade  mark '  of  the  mission,  has  for  a  centre  piece,  the  well- 
known  emblem  of  the  Victorian  Alliance  (designed  by  Mr.  John  Vale), 
surrounded  by  an  elegant  typographical  border  by  Mr,  A.  Dunn,  and 
painted  in  Mr.  Underbill's  best  style.  Some  very  fine  scenic  views  and 
a  few  humorous  pictures  complete  a  collection  which  reflects  great  credit 
on  the  artist,  whose  assistance  will,  no  doubt,  be  again  secured  when 
further  additions  to  the  stock  of  lantern  pictures  are  to  be  made." 

The  Southport  Social  Photographic  |Club  announces  the  following 
mteresting  members'  competitions: — 1.  June  10,  Cloud  "printing  in." 
2.  July  1,  Pleasure  boats,  shipping,  <&o.,  in  the  Channel,  Southport.  3. 
August  19,  Southport  street  scenes  (not  views  of  streeU).  4.  September  2, 
Film  photography.  Other  societies  might  possibly  derive  a  useful  hint 
from  this  interesting  programme. 
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LANTERN  MEMS. 
Thbbb  are  problems  in  photojfraphic  science  as  there  are  in  mathe- 
matics. T  am  led  to  this  conclusion  by  a  pertinent  question,  asked  of 
a  friend  of  mine,  regarding  photographic  records  of  a  recent  and  very 
popular  horse  race.  He  said,  "  How  could  it  be  explained  that  one 
operator  managed  to  get  animated  picture  photographs  of  the  finish 
of  the  race  with  appreciable  brilliancy,  notwithstanding  the  film  was 
travelling  at  a  considerable  rate,  and  exposures  were  being  made  at 
eighty  to  ninety  a  second,  when  a  hand  camera,  working  at  full 
aperture  and  giving  an  exposure  of  one  tenth  of  a  second,  only  pro- 
duced an  under-exposed  negative?"  In  fact,  the  exposure  was  so 
long  that  the  movement  of  the  horses  had  multiplied  their  legs  on 
the  sensitive  film,  which  was  of  a  rapid  kind,  the  light  at  th«  time 
iMing  anything  but  good. 

•  *  •  •  • 

I  HAVE  no  interest  whatever  in  any  apparatus  for  taking  or  pro- 
jecting animated  photographs ;  but,  if  photographs  have  been  shown 
as  this  year's  race,  with  a  certain  horse  said  to  be  winning,  that 
could  not  be  authenticated,  then  it  is  great  business  smartness  to 
advertise  them  as  such.  Probably  one  horse  race  is  very  similar  to 
another  where  the  finish  is  close,  but  it  does  not  do  to  include  m  a 
picture,  where  the  record  is  photographic,  a  number  of  horses 
different  to  the  one  it  is  supposed  to  represent,  or  with  the  field  so 
placed  that  they  do  not  correspond  to  a  description  of  the  event  as 
leen  by  sporting  critics.  It  would  certainly  be  interesting  for  some 
npresentative  sporting  paper  to  verify  this,  and  set  the  matter  at 

feet. 

»  »  »  •  » 

Thb  library  of  the  Patent  Office  is  always  interesting,  not  only 
for  the  periodicals  and  books  available,  but  by  reason  of  the  dis- 
tinctive type  of  "  readers."  Some  good  heads  are  seen,  and,  as  a  rare 
occurrence,  a  fussy  man    talking   somewhat  loudly  to  himself  or 

I  companion  in  total  disregard  of  the  recognised  silence  that  prevails. 
Ladies  do  not  look  upon  it  as  sacred  ground,  for  on  a  recent  visit  somp 

I  were  working  independently  in  searching  out  specifications,  and 
ethers  helping  the  sterner  sex. 


Ab  some  of  the  complete  specifications  I  wished  to  look  closely 
into  were  out  of  print,  the  only  course  open  to  me  was  to  see  the 
originals,  filed  in  the  library,  and  one  of  these  was  that  of  "  W.  C, 
(Jrofts  and  another,"  who  in  1889  patented  an  apparatus  for  "  Im- 


provements in  the  production  and  representation  of  instantaneou* 
Photographic  Pictures."  To  give  some  idea  of  the  detail  gone  into, 
no  less  than  five  sheets  of  illustrations  had  been  made  to  disclose  the 
invention,  and  for  explanation  of  the  drawings  alone  five  pages  of 
description  are  given.  As  the  "  another  "  referred  to  was  a  barrister- 
at-law,  perhaps  this  may  be  an  explanation  of  it ;  but  it  is  certainly 
in  strong  contrast  to  Mr.  Birt  Acres'  specification,  which  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  brevity  with  clearness. 

•  •  •  »  • 

I  ONLY  hope,  for  his  sake,  that  the  covering  power  of  his  patent 
is  good,  and  he  can  protect  his  invention  ;  but  to  read  those  already 
published,  and  to  conjecture  from  the  results  on  the  screen  of  those 
provisionally  protected,  and  not  yet  made  public  by  specification,  if  any 
question  arises  in  law,  there  will  be  some  nice  points  for  the  Judges 
to  decide  and  the  counsel  and  experts  to  argue  and  explain.  These 
improved  apparatus  are  developments,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
where  the  validity  of  a  patent  comes  in.  In  those  specifications  I 
looked  through— viz.  Croft's,  Acres',  and  Lumiere's — they  all  n'f 
wise  enough  to  describe  their  inventions  as  "improvements  or 
"  improved  apparatus."  Mr.  Friese  Greene,  who  was  early  in  the 
field  in  this  direction,  abandoned  liis  patent,  provisionally  protected 
in  1892,  while  Mr.  Paul's  is  not  yet  completed.  I  understand,  how- 
ever, by  some  correspondence  that  recently  appeared,  that  Mr.  Friese 
Greene  has  still  a  patent  dated  1893. 

•  »  •  •  • 

If,  as  current  rumour  has  it,  the  latter  is  netting  about  120^  a 
week  for  the  use  of  his  apparatus  in  the  various  places  of  entertain- 
ments in  London  alone,  it  shows  how  it  pays  to  be  early  in  the  field 
with  anything  that  "catches  on"  with  the  public.  Where  such 
large  interests  are  at  stake,  it  seems  to  me  only  fair  to  other  inven- 
tors that  a  disclosure  should  be  made  of  the  details  of  the  apparatus 
for  which  protection  is  sought — in  other  words,  a  complete  specifica- 
tion filed,  for  by  the  patent  law,  as  I  read  it,  no  damages  can  be 
claimed  for  infringement  during  the  time  an  invention  is  only  pro- 
visionally protected.  On  the  other  hand,  a  prior  inventor  of  an 
apparatus  that;produces  the  same  result  ought  to  be  in  a  position  to 
ascertain  if  the  later  production  is  an  improvement,  or  only  a 
colourable  imitation. 

•  «  »  •  • 

Thb  patent  law  is  so  very  uncertain,  and  the  cost  of  testing  the 
validity  of  patents  so  great,  that  business  men  hesitate  to  move,  and 
it  wants  a  Crresus  or  big  company  to  set  the  machinery  of  the  law  in 
motion  and  be  prepared  to  pay  the  piper.  "What  the  Welsbach 
incandescent  gas  burner  trial  must  have  cost  is  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture at  present,  but  will,  doubtless,  be  known  some  day.  It  can 
be  imagined  from  the  cost  of  a  trial  respecting  the  alleged  infringe- 
ment of  a  special  kind  of  eyeglasses  known  as  the  spiral  spring 
pince-nez,  which,  after  a  trial  in  Scotland,  then  an  appeal,  and  after- 
wards being  taken  to  the  House  of  Loros,  cost  over  four  thousand 
pounds,  and  the  decision  at  last  went  against  the  introducer  in 
England  of  the  eyeglasses,  and  consequently  in  favour  of  the 
defendants  as  to  alleged  infringement,  for  they  were  able  to  prove 
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prior  publication  in  England  of  an  article  similar  in  principle,  and 
closely  alike  in  practical  application  to  that  which  was  the  subject 
of  a  patent. 

As  to  how  many  of  the  hundred-and-one  patents  for  lantern  and 
photographic  apparatus  annually  granted  would  stand  the  test  of 
trial  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  I  have  heard  it  put  as  low  as  one  per 
cent.  Certain  it  is  that  agents,  if  they  were  candid  with  inventors, 
would  tell  them  that  very  few  patents  are  worth  anything  as  patents 
until  after  they  have  stood  a  trial,  and  the  majority  taken  out  do 
not  pay  the  inventors  the  cost  of  the  patent  and  agent's  fees, 
drawings,  &c.  There  is  no  one  so  sanguine  as  an  inventor,  and  a 
"  candid  friend,"  who  suggests  the  possibility  of  the  improvement 
beiag  no  improvement,  or  not  likely  to  be  a  commercial  success,  would 
be  thought  to  have  interested  motives  in  saying  it,  or  else  lamentably 
deficient  in  the  proper  appreciation  of  genius. 

#  »  #  *  * 

As  to  priority  for  the  publication  of  apparatus  for  producing 
animated  photographs — not  including  Muybridge  and  Anschutz,  who 
seemed  to  confine  themselves  to  men,  animals,  birds,  &c.,  in  motion, 
without  amy  attempt  at  scenes,  I  see  the  first  is  W.  C.  Croft  and 
Wordsworth  Donisthorpe,  August,  1889 ;  si^cond,  Friese  Greene, 
1892  ;  third,  Lumicre  Brothers,  April  8,  1895  ;  fourth,  Birt  Acres, 
May  27,  1895,  and  Paul,  October  and  November,  1895.  It  is,  I 
think,  only  fair  to  Mr.  Acres  to  state  that  in  the  spring  of  1895 
he  photographed  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat  race  and  the  race 
for  the  Derby,  this  being  the  first  time  any  natural  events  were 
attempted,  and  he  showed  them  in  public  on  January  12,  1896,  while 
they  were  privately  shown  as  early  as  September,  1895. 


With  Midsummer  Day  past,  and  cycling,  and  X  ray  photography 
in  full  swing,  there  is  not  much  to  say  on  orthodox  lantern  matters, 
but,  no  doubt,  the  slidt-producers  are  busy  getting  negatives  for  new 
sets  of  slides,  while  apparatus-makers  are  cudgelling  their  brains  for 
lantern  novelties,  and  an  enterprising  business  man  in  the  lantern 
way  has  acquired  the  plant  and  premises  of  gas  compression  works, 
and  will  shortly  be  able  to  supply  gas.  As  competition  is  said  to  be 
healthy  and  promote  trade,  we  shall  see  what  our  old  friends  of  the 
oiygen  gas  companies  have  to  say  and  do  as  regards  this.  I 
like  to  know  what  is  going  on,  and,  as  I  have  had  an  invitation  to 
look  over  the  works,  I  shall  take  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and  see 
if  there  is  anything  I  can  say  about  it  that  is  of  interest  to  lantemists 
generally.  G.  R,  Baker. 
♦ 

SOUND  CURVES  WITH  A  LANTERN. 

II. 

The  apparatus  described  last  month,  for  projecting  upon  a  screen  the 
beautiful  curves  resulting  from  two  vibrating  rods  has  this  dis- 
advantage as  an  instrument  of  education.  Its  effects  are  not  per- 
manent, and  they  are  not  cumulative — two  results  which  militate 
against  any  careful  study  of  the  phenomena.  Of  course,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  curves  so  produced  are  not  shown  with 
anything  approaching  the  frequency  with  which  they  would  be  formed 
by  bodits  vibrating  fast  enough  to  produce  souuds  appreciable  by 
the  human  ear.  To  appreciate  the  movements  of  an  elaborate  piece 
of  mechanism — say  a  steam  engine,  one  must  watch  it  when  it  is 
running  at  low  speed,  but,  to  really  understand  the  reasons  for  its 
various  motions,  it  should  be  studied  carefully  when  the  steam  is 
shilt  off,  and  it  can  be  put  through  its  paces  very  slowly  indeed,  by 
hand.  It  is  the  same  with  these  sound  curves ;  to  really  comprehend 
the  lesson  ■which  they  are  capable  of  teaching,  they  should  be  made 
t )  fiirm  very  slowly,  and  when  once  formed  they  should  not  imme- 
:liaiely  fade,  but  should  remain  for  comparison  with  the  figure 
formed  by  the  successive  oscillations. 

Such  a  result  may  be  brought  about  by  employing  a  compound 
pendulum  in  place  of  two  vibrating  rods,  used  in  connexion  with 
some  device  for  recording  its  movements  above  a  sheet  of  paper,  such 
as  a  pin,  or  a  small  box  depositing  a  trail  of  sand,  but  obviously 
such  an  arrangement  as  this  is  not  applicable  to  an  ordinary  optical 
lantern,  or,  mdeed,  to  a  lantern  of  any  kind.  However,  two 
pendulums,  swinging  independently  of  one  another  but  each  acting 
upon  one  stylus  which  traverses  a  piece  of  lamp-blacked  glass,  will  d  o 


all  that  is  required,  and  do  it  well,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  the  combina- 
tion can  he  used  in  conjunction  with  an  ordinary  lantern. 

In  the  diagram,  a  represents  that  portion  of  the  apparatus  which 
is  placed  in  the  slide  stage  of  the  lantern,  and  which  carries  the 
square  of  blackened  glass  to  be  operated  upon  by  the  stylus  carried  at 
the  end  of  the  arm,  b.  The  upper  beam  of  the  "  carrier  "  portion  is 
prolonged  to  form  a  support  for  the  two  pendulums,  which  for  con- 


A^ 


,u 


venience   may  be  called  /(  and  v.      It 

will   be  remembered,  that  in  order  to 

produce  sound  curves  it  is  necessary  to 

combine  the  effects  of  two  oscillatory 

motions,  having  their  axes  of  oscillation 

in  one  plane,   but  at  right   angles   to 

one  another.      In  the  instrument  de- 
scribed   last    month    this    was    easily 

brought  about  by  making  the  two  laths 

vibrate,  one  in  a  vertical  and  one  in  a 

horizontal  direction;   but  a  pendulum 

must   always    swing   with   its.  axis  of 

oscillation  parallel   with   the    horizon, 

and,  to  make  this  motion  vertical   in 

effect,  a  bell  crank  must  be  employed. 

The  V  pendulum — the  one  whose  effect 

upon   the   stylus  is,  by  means  of   the 

crank,  c,  and  the  link,  d,  vertical,  is  on 

the  near  side  of  my  sketch,  in  which  I 

have    lightly   shaded   it   with   all    the 

parts  pertaining  to  it.     The  pendulum, 

h,  which   is  horizontal  in  its  effect,  is 

poised  from  the  other  side  of  the  sup- 
porting beam,  and  is,  with  its  various 

parts,  shown    in    the    sketch    deeply 

shaded. 

The  form  of  pendulum  which  I  have 

found  most  convenient  is  that  of  a  short 

horizontal  beam,  four  or  five  inches  in 

length,  both  ends  of  which  are  connected 

to  a  hanging  weight  by  cords  of  suitable 

length.     To  prevent  side  swinging  of 

the    two    pendulums,    which    are,    of 

necessity,  hung  vary  near  one  another,  and  which  would   there- 
fore be  very  likely  to  collide,  a  third  cord  from  each  weight  may  ' 
be  connected  to  either  end  of  a  transverse  beam  in  a  line  with  their  ■ 
two  centres.    This  will  have  the  effect  of  confining  the  oscillations  of 
the  pendulums  each  to  its  own  plane,  which  planes  will  be  parallel  to  • 
one  another.     Moreover,  the  distance  between  the  weights  can  be 
increased  to  any  reasonable  extent,  and  the  risk  of  collision  between 
them  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

One  of  the  pendulums  must  be  variable  in  length,  just  as  was  one 
of  the  vibrating  laths,  in  order  to  get  the  different  effects  which  are 
produced  by  a  difference  in  their  periods.  This  variability  may  be 
brought  about  by  passing  the  three  cords  of  one  pendulum  through 
the  three  eyelet  holes  of  the  weight,  and  thence  round  a  cleat  pro- 
vided on  one  of  its  faces,  or  a  finer  adjustment  may  be  obtained  by 
substituting  a  violin  or  banjo  peg  for  the  cleat,  and  then  the  < 
pendulum  may  be  tuned  just  as  a  stringed  instrument  would  be.  , 
Of  course,  the  other  pendulum  may  have  a  fixed  length — it  is  only 
necessary  to  tune  one.  Both,  however,  should  be  considerably 
longer  in  proportion  than  in  my  sketch,  in  which,  to  suit  the 
exigencies  of  space,  "  I've  been  obliged  to  draw  them  small." 

'J'here  is  no  necessity  to  employ  a  mechanical  arrangement  to 
keep  the  pendulums  swinging.  If  they  are  long,  and  their  weights 
heavy,  and  if  all  the  links  and  motions  used  to  combine  their  actions  . 
and  cause  them  to  describe  the  resulting  curves  upon  the  blackened 
glass  be  so  arranged  that  there  is  only  the  least  possible  friction — • 
and  this  is  most  important — the  amplitude  will  only  diminish  very 
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f'adually  as  the  complicated  curve  is  slowly  formed,  and  indeed 
think  the  (fradual  loss  of  amplitude  adds  considerably  to  the  beauty 
of  the  resulting  figure. 

Referring  again  to  the  diagram,  //  is  a  piece  of  bent  wire  which 
serves  the  purpose  of  preventing;  the  stylus  from  coming  in  contact 
with  the  lamp-blacked  glass  while  the  pendulums  are  being  started. 
The  method  of  using  the  whole  instrument,  will  now  hardly 
need  any  explanation,  but  here  is  a  rough  outline  of  the  modus 
operandi. 

First  place  the  instrument  in  the  lantern,  and  see  that  the 
pendulums  swing  properly  and  quite  clear  of  one  another.  Then 
with  very  great  care,  the  stylus  being  held  out  of  harm's  way  by 
the  bent  wire,  o,  place  in  position  the  piece  of  previously  prepared 
glass,  which  has  been  blackened  by  holding  it  for  a  short  time  over  a 
smoking  lamp,  and  then  the  light  in  the  lantern  may  be  turned  on, 
for  none  of  it  can  now  reach  the  sheet.  Set  the  pendulums  to  almo»t 
equal  length,  and  gt-ntly  and  carefully  start  them  both  swinging.  At 
the  moment  when  they  are  "  in  phase  " — starting  and  finishing  their 
swings  at  the  same  time — turn  the  little  handle,  y,  so  that  the  stylus 
is  free  to  act  upon  the  blackened  glass,  and  a  streak  of  light  will 
shoot  across  the  sheet  from  corner  to  comer  in  an  almost  perfectly 
straight  line.  At  the  next  swing  the  line  of  light  will  be  doubled 
upon  itself,  although  it  will  not  follow  exactly  the  same  path ;  at  the 
next  it  will  diverge  still  more,  and  the  straight  line  will  be  seen  to 
be  developing  into  an  oval,  which  will  become  fatter  and  fatter  until, 
when  one  pendulum  has  gained  half  a  swing  upon  the  other,  it 
will  have  become  a  true  circle.  Then,  again,  it  will  take  an  elliptical 
path,  though  the  ellipse  will  be  smaller  than  before,  owing  to  the 
loss  of  amplitude,  and  its  greatest  length  will  be  at  right  angles  to 
the  former  oval.  If  the  pendulums  have  sufficient  energy  left — and 
they  certainly  should  have — they  may  be  allowed  to  swing  until  the 
stylus  again  traverses  the  straight  line  it  originally  made.  The 
operation  may  then,  with  advantage,  be  terminated.  One  cycle  of 
changes  will  have  been  completed.  Speaking  musically,  the  figure 
upon  the  screen  is  the  graphic  history  of  a  single  "  beat,"  produced  by 
the  interference  between  two  sounding  bodies  which  are  almost,  but 
not  quite,  in  unison. 

The  octave,  the  fifth,  and  all  the  other  musical  intervals  may  be 
made  to  tell  their  tale  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  discords 
compelled  to  leave  permanent  records  of  their  writhing  contortions, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  further  description  of  the  manner 
of  doing  it.  Cecil  M.  Hepworth. 
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LANTEEN-SLIDE  MAKING  AS  AN  ART.' 

The  qualities  to  be  looked  for  in  lantern- -lide  making  processes  are: 
fineness  of  deposit,  freedom  from  granularity,  absence  of  any  tendency 
to  fog,  transparency,  and  good  colour.  Both  the  albumen  and  the 
coUodio-bromide  processes  possess  all  these  attributes  in  a  h'gh  degree. 
The  former  process,  notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  the  slides  produced 
by  it,  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one  to  master ;  moreover,  its  slowness 
precludes  the  possibility  of  making  the  slides  by  reduction,  and  restricts 
the  user  to  contact  printing.  CoUodio-bromide  in  capable  bands  pro' 
duces  results  which,  if  not  superior,  are  certainly  equal  to  those  pro' 
duced  by  any  rival  method,  but  the  preparation  of  the  emulsion  is  an  art 
wliicb  comparatively  few  have  fully  mastered,  and  those  who  have  done 
so  deserve  high  praise  for  their  skill. 

Wet  collodion,  though  capable  of  producing  fine  results,  requires 
skilful  handling,  for  probably  no  process  so  readily  lends  itself  to  the 
production  of  bad  slides.  That  it  is  almost  exclusively  employed  by 
commercial  slide-makers  must  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  it  is  cheaper, 
more  expeditious,  and  possibly  also  more  certain  than  other  methods, 
rather  than  to  the  superiority  of  the  results  produced  by  it. 

The  carbon  process  is  simple,  yields  beautiful  slides,  and  gives  the 
slide-maker,  with  an  eye  to  artistic  effect,  a  fine  command  of  colour ; 
but,  with  most  tissues,  a  stronger  negative  than  is  desirable  for  general 
purposes  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  vigour  in  the  slides ; 
and  this  reason,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  slides  can  only  be  pro- 
duced by  contact,  j)robab)y  accounts  for  the  process  not  being  more 
frequently  employed. 

In  discussing  the  relative  merits  of  processes  applicable  to  lantern- 
slide  making,  the  question  of  contact  printing  vertns  reduction  is 
naturally  involved.  It  is  still,  I  believe,  the  popular  opinion  that  slides 
made  by  contact  are  inferior  to  those  produced  by  reduction.  I  at  one 
time  held  the  same  view,  and  formerly  made  all  my  slides  in  the  camera 
irrespective  of  the  size  of  the  negatives ;  but,  after  some  carefully  con- 
ducted experiments  in  which  slides  were  produced  by  each  method  from 

*  Oonnluded  from  pajare  47. 


the  same  negative  and  oompared,  I  have  oome  to  tha  oonolotion  that,  to 
far  as  technique  is  concerned,  one  method  presents  no  >dvantage  over 
the  other.  The  two  slides  I  now  show  you  were  produced,  the  one  by 
contact  the  other  by  redaction,  from  a  3^  x  3^  negative,  and,  in  regard  to 
quality,  it  would  be  ditfioult  to  detect  any  difference  between  them. 
Pictorially  considered,  very  different  considerations,  however,  arise,  and 
printing  by  contact  from  even  a  quarter-plate  negative  may,  by  altering 
the  original  composition,  entirely  destroy  the  artistio  qualities  which  tba 
slide  would,  if  made  by  redaction,  have  posiesaed.  The  convene,  how- 
ever, in  some  cases,  also  holds  good,  and  a  negative  originally  detective  in 
composition  may  be  considerably  improved  by  atiliting  a  portion  only  for 
the  slide.  The  following  slides  will  perhaps  illustrate  my  meaning. 
This  slide,  which  was  reduced  from  a  qaarter-plate  negative,  I  venture  to 
think,  is  of  fair  artistio  merit,  and  does  not  sin  in  any  very  marked  degree 
against  the  ordinary  canons  of  pictorial  art.  The  same,  however,  can 
scarcely  be  said  of  the  next  slide,  which  was  made  by  contact  from  the 
same  negative.  These  two  slides  are  a  practical  illustration  of  the  loss 
of  quality  whiuh  may  ensue  when  contact  printing  from  negatives  larger 
than  the  slides  is  resorted  to.  The  next  slides,  however,  prove  that  this 
IS  not  an  invariable  rule,  and  demonstrate  that,  in  some  cases,  where  the 
original  composition  is  defective,  a  positive  gain  may  result  from  tba 
exclusion  orunnecessary  subject  matter.  It  will  ba  seen,  therefore,  that, 
from  an  artistio  point  of  view,  the  question  is  one  upon  which  no 
ubitrary  opinion  can  be  given.  Neither  method  can  be  said  to  posses* 
superiority.  In  some  oases  the  slide-making  process  chosen  will  decide 
the  matter  for  us,  but,  where  the  process  permits  of  either  method  being 
adopted,  good  taste  will  alone  enable  us  to  decide  which  will  enable  us  (o 
obtain  the  best  result  from  a  given  negative. 

It  is  not  possible,  in  the  time  at  my  disposal,  to  give  more  than  a 
cursory  glance  at  the  various  processes  employed  in  sUde-making  ;  bat  I 
cannot  conclude  even  this  brief  reference  without  a  word  or  two  upon  the 
gelatino-bromide  process,  which,  amongst  amateurs  at  any  rate,  is  now 
the  most  popular  of  all.  This  process,  with  which  even  tba  youngest 
worker  is  familiar,  will  yield  under  suitable  treatment  slides  which,  from 
a  technical  point  of  view,  will  be,  if  not  superior,  at  least  equal,  to  any 
produced  by  the  older  and  more  highly  extolled  methods.  This  opinion, 
not  hastily  arrived  at,  nor  based  solely  upon  my  own  work,  but  formed 
after  a  critical  examination  and  comparison  of  the  best  representative 
work  of  others,  will  not,  I  am  aware,  be  shared  by  you  all ;  it  is  probably 
one  of  those  points  upon  which  no  umount  of  argument  will  carry  con- 
viction. Some  photographers,  in  a  good  old  conservative  spirit  very 
refreshing  in  these  regenerate  and  radical  days,  still  lefase  to  believe  that 
perfection  in  a  lantern  slide  is  possible  of  attainment,  unless  Us  produc- 
tion be  associated  with  either  the  albumen  or  the  dry-cotlodion  process ; 
but,  as  I  have  already  said  elsewhere,  they  belong  to  a  class  which  still 
affects  to  regard  the  gelatine  process  as  a  retrogression  rather  than  an 
advance.  Gelatine,  I  must  admit,  is  probably  responsible  for  more  bad 
slides  than  any  other  process.  Those  of  jou  who  are  in  the  habit  ol 
attending  Society  Lantern  Evenings  are,  doubtless,  only  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  frightful  examples  of  "  how  not  to  do  it "  which  are 
always  to  be  met  with  upon  such  occasions.  Such  undesirable  resnlts 
are,  however,  in  no  way  attributable  to,  or  inherent  in,  the  process,  bat 
are  solely  due  to  lack  of  skill  upon  the  part  of  those  who  work  it.  One 
great  advantage  of  the  gelatine  process  is  its  rapidity,  combined  with  the 
enormous  range  of  colour  obtainable,  ranging  from  black  to  yellow — a 
very  important  point,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  the  artistically  minded 
slide-maker. 

Commercial  lantern  plates  vary  greatly  in  quality,  some  being  very 
much  better  adapted  to  their  purpose  than  others.  I  cannot  here,  of 
course,  make  specific  reference  to  particular  brands,  but  the  observant 
worker  should  have  but  little  difficulty  in  making  a  wise  selection. 
Freedom  from  granularity  is  one  of  the  most  important  attributes  of  a 
lantern-elide  emulsion,  and,  given  a  suitable  exposure  and  system  of 
development  (upon  which,  of  coarse,  to  a  large  extent,  the  physical 
condition  of  the  image  will  depend),  the  plate  showing  least  granularity 
will  make  the  best  slide.  Great  rapidity  is  inimical  to  ibe  obtainment  o( 
these  conditions ;  therefore,  as  a  rule,  rapid  lantern  plates  should  be 
avoided,  though  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  there  are  some  each  plates  ia 
the  market  capable  of  giving  fine  results.  For  reducing,  a  plate  contain- 
ing bromide  of  silver  is  almost  a  necessity  ;  bat,  fur  contact  work,  a  plain 
chloride  plate  may  be  used  with  advantage.  The  latter  plates — for  soma 
reason  not  easy  of  solution — have  never  met  with  the  popolarity  they 
deserve.  Possibly  their  indifferent  keeping  qaalities  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  this  want  of  popularity ;  at  any  rate,  when  freshly 
prepared  and  skilfuUy  developed,  slides  may  be  produced  upon  them 
possessing  all  the  fine  qualities  usually  associated  with  the  albums 
process. 
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Oiven  a  good  plate,  the  excellence,  <«  otherwise,  of  the  result  obtain- 
able upon  it  depends  to  a  very  considerable  extent  upon  the  mode  in 
.which  it  is  developed.  In  this  respect  commercial  lantern  plates  vary 
very  much,  and  treatment  that  would  produce  a  successful  result  with 
one  brand  might,  from  a  critical  point  of  view,  altogether  fail  with 
another.  I  do  not  advise  adhering  too  rigidly  to  makers'  formulae ;  and 
in  very  many  instances  solutions  far  too  strong  are  recommended,  and 
better  results  will  often  be  obtained  by  diluting  the  developer.  The 
attributes  which  constitute  perfection  in  a  lantern  slide  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows  :— Its  colour,  whether  warm  or  cold,  must  be  pure,  and  not 
dirty  or  degraded ;  the  range  of  gradation  must  be  as  perfect  as  possible 
from  high  light  to  deep  shadow,  but  the  latter  must  always  be  luminous, 
never  opaque,  and  free  from  granularity  ;  nor  must  there  be  the  slightest 
degradation  or  veiling  of  the  high  lights.  In  this  latter  respect,  collodion, 
both  wet  and  dry,  has  a  marked  advantage  over  gelatine,  for,  try  as  one 
may,  it  is  impossible  to  stain  a  collodion  film,  whilst  a  gelatine  one  is 
very  prone  to  this  detect  unless  steps  are  taken  to  avoid  it.  Almost  any 
developer  employed  for  negative  work  may  be  used  for  the  development 
of  gelatine  lantern  plates,  though  some  are  more  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose than  others.  It  is  impossible  to  weigh  the  pros  and  com  of  the 
legion  of  developers  that  now  exist.  For  warm  tones  I  am  of  opinion 
that  pyro,  if  it  be  properly  used,  is  still  unrivalled.  Many  published 
formulas  give  too  large  a  proportion  of  pyro,  and  do  not  contain  sufficient 
sulphite  to  prevent  a  slight  staining  of  the  film,  when,  as  is  often  the 
case,  development  is  protracted.  With  the  following  modified  pyro 
developer,  and  giving  what,  with  a  more  normal  strength  of  solution, 
would  be  a  very  fall  exposure,  I  find  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  rich,  warm, 
brown-coloured  elide,  possessing  in  a  high  degree  those  technical  qualities 
to  which  I  have  adverted : — 

Sulphite  of  soda   ; 240  grains. 

Distilled  water 35  ounces. 

Citric  acid 30  grains. 

Pyro    40      „ 

To  use,  take  two  ounces  of  above,  adding  from  30  to  40  minims  of  ten 
per  cent,  soluble  bromide  of  potash,  40  to  60  minims  of  ten  per  cent, 
ammonia,  and,  for  very  warm  tones,  20  to  30  minims  of  ten  per  cent, 
carbonate  of  ammonia. 

The  colour  of  a  lantern  slide  is  very  much  a  matter  of  taste.  I  confess 
myself  to  a  preference  for  a  warm  colour  whenever  the  nature  of  the 
subject  permits.  Good  taste  here  is  the  only  reliable  guide.  A  warm 
brown  will  suit  most  subjects — landscapes,  interiors,  or  figures ;  but  a 
winter  scene,  particularly  if  snow  or  frost  is  depicted,  would  obviously 
demand  a  cool  grey  or  black.  One  does,  however,  even  now  occasionally 
meet  with  such  an  anachronism  as  an  ice-bound  river  p  irtrayed  in  ruddy 
brown,  as,  for  example,  in  the  slide  now  upon  the  screen ;  when  the 
same  view  is  presented  to  you  in  cool  grey,  I  think  I  shall  have 
sufficiently  emphasised  my  point.  Let  us  take  another  illustration. 
Although  black  is  a  safe  colour  in  which  to  render  almost  any  subject, 
and  there  may  be  nothing  objectionable  in  so  portraying  such  a  subject 
as  the  north  do  t  of  Calder  Abbey,  yet  those  who  have  visited  that 
beautiful  ruin  know  that  its  principal  charm  lies  in  the  rich  warm  red 
sandstone  of  which  it  is  built,  and  wiIl«<soii8equently  prefer  the  subject 
treated  in  the  wiiy  I  now  show  you,  thoogh,  technically,  and  apart  from 
colour,  the  slides  are^  I  think,  of  equal  merit.  From  a  purely  technical 
point  of  view,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  warm-coloured  slides, 
lor  we  know  that  the  conditions  which  are  essential  to  their  nttainment 
— i.e.,  full  exposure  and  a  restrained  development,  with  a  weak  developer 
— tend  to  the  produ-tion  of  a  fine  deposit  and  freedom  from  granularity, 
the  ultimate  result  being  a  finer  and  more  delicate  slide. 

Hydroquinone  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all  developers  for 
lantern  transpirency  work,  probably  chiefly  on  account  of  its  non- 
staining  properties.  But  a  cleanly  developer,  which  does  not  stain  the 
hands,  is  not  the  only  desideratum  f  jr  which  to  look,  and  in  unskilful 
hands  hydroquinone  is  apt  to  give  results  which  are  very  bad  indeed.  It 
is  true  that  a  wide  range  of  colours  can  be  obtained  with  it,  but  its  use 
should  be  restricted  to  the  production  of  warm  colours,  for  with  many 
commercial  plates,  if  blasks  or  greys  aie  aimed  at,  far  better  results,  both 
in  purity  and  tonality,  will  be  obtained  with  fe"rrous  oxalate.  Although 
one  of  the  caustic  alkalies  is  generally  recommended  as  the  accelerator 
in  forojulaa  for  transparency  work,  1  much  prefer  carbonate  of  soda, 
which  seems  to  work  more  evenly,  and  possesses  several  advantages. 
With  hydroquinone  there  is,  at  any  rate  in  my  hands,  a  decidedly 
greater  tendency  to  block  or  clog  in  the  shadows  than  is  the  case  with 
pyro,  a  difficulty  which  it  is  not  always  possible  to  successfully  overcome 
by  dilution  of  the  developer.     These  I  consider  to  be  the  chief  failing 


of  hydroquinone  as  a  developer  for  lantern  slides.     These  are  examples 
of  slides  developed  with  hydroquinone. 

Eikonogen,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  hydroquinone,  pro- 
duces good  results  on  some  plates ;  and,  in  parenthesis  I  would  say,  a 
plate  should  not  be  condemned  because  with  a  particular  method  of  de- 
velopment it  does  not  give  just  the  result  desired,  for  a  diilerent  treat- 
ment may  result  in  the  production  of  the  finest  possible  slides.  The 
next  two  slides  were  developed  with  eikonogen. 

Metol  and  amidol  have  found  favour  with  some  workers  for  lantern- 
slide  work.  I  have  had  but  limited  experience  with  the  former ;  the 
latter,  amidol,  produces  blacks  of  very  great  purity,  and  has  little 
tendency  to  block  or  clog  the  shadows,  but  with  most  plates  it  is  neces- 
sary to  push  development  rather  far  in  order  to  get  sufficient  density.  It 
is  an  excellent  developer  for  this  reason  when  slides  have  to  be  produced 
from  very  dense  negatives. 

I  am  reminded  by  this  allusion  to  negatives  that  I  have  not  yet  referred 
to  this  very  important  branch  of  the  subject.  The  excellence  of  the  slide 
will,  of  course,  depend  primarily  upon  the  quality  pictorially  and  tech- 
nically of  the  negative  from  which  it  is  made.  Although  much  may  be 
done  in  the  way  of  improvement  by  skilful  manipulation,  I  need  hardly 
say  that,  although  it  may  not  be  impossible  to  get  good  slides  from  bad 
negatives,  it  is  certainly  a  difficult  matter,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that 
the  best  slides  will  only  be  producible  from  perfect  negatives.  There  is 
at  the  present  time  a  tendency  to  produce  thin,  soft,  weak  negatives, 
probably  brought  about  by  the  general  adoption  of  gelatino- chloride 
paper,  a  degenerate  tendency  which,  if  carried  to  extremes,  is  not  likely 
to  improve  the  status  of  photography  from  any  point  of  view.  Such  a 
type  of  negative  is  unsuitable  for  the  best  transparency  work.  A  good 
plucky  negative,  with  a  full  range  of  gradation,  not  so  dense  that  the 
high  lights  will  not  sh^w  printable  detail,  nor  so  clear  that  the 
shadows  are  devoid  of  detail,  will  be  found  to  give  the  best  results. 
In  both  taking  and  making  the  negative,  we  cannot  be  too  careful, 
for,  from  both  a  pictorial  and  technical  point  of  view,  defects  that 
would  perchance  pass  unnoticed  in  a  paper  print,  will  become  glaringly 
obtrusive  when  magnified  many  diameters  and  projected  upon  the 
screen. 

Whilst  dealing  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  should  like  to  say  a 
few  words  upon  proportion,  because  it  has  a  most  important  bearing 
upon  it  from  a  pictorial  point  of  view.  In  showing  views  of  different 
kinds  of  subjects,  more  attention  should  be  given  to  their  relative 
sizes,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  as  far  as  pjssible  exaggeratmg 
the  natural  relative  proportions  of  the  various  objects  depicted.  For 
example,  it  seems  almost  absurd  to  show  some  flowers  from  a  bush  of 
siringa  magnified  to  the  dimensions  of  prize  cabbages,  whereas  we  know 
that  each  blossom  is  little  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  where  pos- 
sibly the  very  next  slide  may  be  a  figure  study  in  which  the  figure  is  repre- 
sented as  being  very  much  Ihss  than  life  size,  which  in  its  turn  may  be 
followed  by  a  child  of  Btobdignagian  proportions. 

One  word  upon  a  matter  which  seriously  affects  lantern-slide  makers. 
I  refer  to  the  judging  of  slides  at  open  competitions.  Medals  are  usually 
offered  for  pictures  and  for  lantern  slides,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  in 
selecting  Judges  regard  is  almost  always  had  to  the  pictures  and  not  to 
the  slides,  the  result  being  that  gentlemen  are  frequently  appointed  who, 
though  eminently  qualified  to  judge  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
former,  take  but  little  interest  in  the  latter,  the  result  sometimes 
being  thit  at  the  last  moment  the  slides  are  judged  hurriedly,  and  in 
an  almost  perfunctory  manner.  I  would  suggest,  for  the  consideration 
of  the  promoters  of  Exhibitions,  whether  it  would  not  be  to  their  own 
interest,  as  well  as  in  the  interests  of  Untern-slide  making  as  an  art, 
that  some  one  recognised  as  an  expert  in  this  branch  of  photography 
should  be  entrusted  with  a  task  which  is  certainly  as  difficult  as  that 
of  judging  of  the  merits  of  photographs  on  paper. 

I  have  reserved  the  mounting  of  the  slide  lor  my  concluding  remarks, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  the  least  important  aspect  of  the  subject. 
Although  a  few  clever  amateur  slide-makers  fully  recognise  the  im- 
portance of  paying  attention  to  this  part  of  the  preparat  on  of  the  slide, 
it  is  astonishing  how  little  regard  is  piid  to  it,  not  only  by  the  general 
run  of  amateurs,  but  also,  I  regret  to  say,  by  the  majprity  of  professional 
lantern-slide  makers.  It  must  be  apparent  to  the  most  superficial  ob- 
server that  the  shape  of  the  mask  of  a  lantern  picture  will  as  much 
influence  its  effect  upon  the  sijveen  as  would  the  mount  or  frame  of  a 
paper  positive.  Very  conservative  notions  appear  to  prevail  in  com- 
mercial slide-making  circles,  and  squares,  circles,  domes,  and  cushions 
are  still  th3  ruling  shapes,  the  prevailing  idea  being,  apparently,  to 
include  as  much  as  possible  of  the  subject  upon  the  area  at  command. 
3J  X  3J  has  now  become  the  recognised  standard  size  for  lantern  slides 
in  this  country,  and  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  most  convenient  size ;  but 
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that  we  should  be  limited  to  ugly  squares  and  circles  in  our  commercial 
slides  passes  my  comprehension.  I  think,  if  those  who  cater  for  our 
wants  in  this  direction  were  to  give  their  customers  the  option  of  oblong 
openings,  a  mutual  gain  would  result.  The  picture  now  upon  the  screen 
is  the  production  of  a  well-known  firm  of  slide-makers  ;  technically  it  is 
a  good  slide,  but  pictorially  it  is  entirely  spoilt  by  its  inartistic  mount. 
To  emphasise  my  point,  when  I  take  the  liberty  of  substituting  an  oblong 
mask  for  the  unsightly  square  one,  the  improvement  from  a  pictorial 
point  of  view  will  be  manifest. 

No  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  slide-maker  in  the 
selection  of  suitable  masks,  the  matter  is  essentially  one  for  the  in- 
dividual exercise  of  good  taste  and  judgment.  Squares,  circles,  domes, 
and  ovals  will  rarely  be  found  suitable,  though  each  may  in  exceptional 
circumstances  produce  the  effect  desired.  Eccentricity  of  any  kind  should 
be  avoided,  oblong  openings  will  be  found  to  best  suit  the  majority  of 
subjects.  The  incongruity  and  bad  taste  of  fancy  shapes,  such,  for 
example,  as  that  now  upon  the  screen,  will  be  obvious  to  you  all,  though 
the  fact  that  such  masks  are  commercially  obtainable  would  appear  to 
indicate  that  a  demand  (let  us  hope  a  small  one)  exists  for  them. 

The  shape  which  sins  most  against  the  artistic  is  the  oval.  It  is,  at 
any  rate  in  a  lantern  slide,  but  rarely  to  be  tolerated.  It  may  be  said 
that  it  serves  a  useful  purpose  in  cutting  off  an  uninteresting  foreground, 
but  where  its  employment  for  this  reason  would  seem  to  be  indicated  a 
more  pleasing  effect  will  often  be  produced  by  vignetting.  The  practice 
of  vignetting  has  been  very  strongly  condemned,  but  in  some  cases  a 
very  pleasing  and  artistic  effect,  difficult  to  obtain  in  any  other  way,  may 
be  secured. 

Mr.  TuUoch,  in  the  paper  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  advocates 
printing  lantern  slides  with  a  white  margin,  and  his  remarks  upon  the 
subject  are  so  telling  that  I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  them  :— 

"Everybody,  I  presume,  understands  the  meaning  of  tone  values. 
Briefly,  it  means  the  degree  of  black,  say,  which  must  be  used  to  represent 
different  colours  in  a  composition.  Say  that  a  drawing  has  to  be  made  in 
black  chalk,  or  pencil,  of  such  a  subject  as  a  plate  of  fruit,  consisting 
perhaps  of  lemons,  green  grapes,  and  black  or  blue  grapes.  How  dark 
must  these  various  objects  be  to  roughly  represent  the  intensity  of  colour 
carried  to  the  eye  from  the  lemon  and  the  two  kinds  of  grapes.  None  of 
them  will  be  white,  of  course,  and,  assuming  that  the  lemon  will  be  the 
lightest,  it  will  yet  be  darker  than  pure  white,  the  green  grapes  will  be 
slightly  darker  than  the  lemon,  and  the  black  gr4pes  darker  still.  These 
and  the  tone  value,  and  this  is  what  I  am  driving  at.  A  white  margin 
will  show  that  tlie  lemon  was  not  white,  but  a  pale  tint  leas  luminous 
than  white  ;  from  the  value  of  the  lemon  you  can  determine  the  value  of 
the  grapes.   Suppose,  now,  we  remove  the  white  margin.   What  happens? 

You  have  lost  the  key  to  the  tone  values All  must  have  noticed 

how  very  frequently  sunshine  effects  are  mistaken  for  snow  scenes  when 
shown  upon  the  screen.  Dust  on  the  road  looks  like  snow,  sunlight  on 
the  leaves  looks  the  same.  Why  is  this  ?  No  doubt  some  of  the  pictures 
are  bad,  but  not  all  such.  The  road  is  not  absolutely  white,  neither  the 
high  lights  upon  the  leaves ;  but,  having  no  absolute  white  wherewith 
to  judge,  they  seem  to  be  white,  and  hence  the  snow  effect." 

With  every  word  of  Mr.  Tulloch's  in  this  connexion,  I  most  cordially 
agree,  and,  although  I  cannot  show  you  the  actual  slides  to  which  his 
remarks  refer,  the  next  two  slides,  which  I  have  somewhat  hastily  pre- 
pared, will,  I  think,  demonstrate  the  truth  of  his  remarks. 

I  need  scarcely  point  out  what  an  important  influence  upon  the 
pictorial  effect  of  a  lantern  slide  the  introduction  of  a  suitable  sky  has  in 
those  cases  where,  in  its  absence,  there  wpuld  be  an  expanse,  more  or 
less  large,  of  blank,  white  screen.  Many  photographets  who  would  not 
dream  of  letting  a  paper  print  go  forth  without  a  sky  never  attempt  to 
introduce  one  into  a  lantern  slide.  The  difficulty,  however,  of  double 
printing  is  really  no  greater,  indeed,  I  think  it  is  less,  in  the  case  of  a 
slide  than  a  print,  and  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  printing  sky 
and  landscape  on  separate  plates.  When  this  last  method  is  resorted  to, 
care  must  be  taken  to  secure  a  similar  colour  in  both  landscape  and  sky 
A  word  of  warning  whilst  upon  the  subject  of  skies.  At  the  present  time 
moonlight  effects,  so  called,  generally  produced  by  and  against  the  light 
exposure  at  or  near  sundown,  are  very  popular  with  the  public,  and 
when  exhibited  generally  elicit  applause.  Many,  indeed  the  majority  of, 
such  effects  are  grossly  untrue  to  nature,  the  tonality  altogether  false, 
the  "  catchy  "  effect  being  due  to  an  exoeselve  contrast  of  light  and 
shadow,  as  offensive  to  a  trained  eye  as  it  is  false  to  nature.  The  high 
lights  in  such  pictures  are  often  far  too  brilliant  and  devoid  of  tone,  and 
the  dark  clouds  with  which  they  are  contrasted  are  far  blacker  and 
denser  than  any  clouds  ever  are  in  nature.  Let  those  who  are  fond  of 
»nch  effects  (and,  when  rendered  with  some  approximation  to  truth,  more 


beautiful  subjects  for  lantern  slides  could  not  be  found)  not  forget  that 
cloud  forma,  however  heavy  in  themselves,  are  but  Taporooa  masses,  and 
in  their  most  thunderous  and  forbidding  aspects,  always  laminoas.  The 
caution  being  given,  the  evil  may  be  easily  avoided,  both  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  negative  and  of  the  slide  by  following  the  golden  mle, 
"  Keep  the  shadows  luminous  and  avoid  undue  opacity."  I  will  now 
show  you  one  or  two  examples  of  difference  in  rendering  of  the  same 
subject,  as  a  practical  illustration  of  my  remarks. 

I  have  now  completed,  though,  I  fear,  in  a  very  inadequate  manner, 
the  task  which  has  been  allotted  to  me.  I  cannot  say  that  I  regret 
that  the  opportunity  has  been  afforded  me  of  putting  my  views  upon  the 
subject  in  a  concrete  form  before  you,  though,  doubtless,  abler  hands 
than  mine  might  have  been  intrusted  with  the  task,  for  the  sabjeet  is 
one  in  which  I  take  the  keenest  possible  interest.  Slide-making  and  the 
use  of  the  optical  lantern  have  always  been  a  pet  hobby  of  mine,  and  I 
am  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  endeavouring,  however  feeble  may  be  the 
attempt,  to  raise  the  status  of  a  branch  of  photography  than  which  I 
believe  none  other  has  a  greater  educational  value.  Where  a  positive  on 
paper  may  be  seen  and  admired  by  dozens,  the  same  picture,  when  pro- 
jected upon  the  screen,  can  be  seen  and  admired  by  htmdreds.  Where  the 
one  imparts  its  lesson  to  the  few,  the  other  instructs  tlie  many ;  therefore 
of  a  lantern  slide  it  may  be  truly  said,  "  It  gives  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
the  largest  number."  I  do  not  profess  to  teach  you  a  process.  There  are 
many  here  who  are  tar  abler  exponents  of  the  different  processes 
applicable  to  the  production  of  lantern  slides  than  myself,  by  whom 
practical  information  will  be  ungrudgingly  given.  John  A.  Hodoxs. 


THE  MAXWELL  THEORY  OF  LIGHT. 

[Photographuohes  Arohir.] 

There  was  once  an  island,  and  all  its  inhabitants  were  blind.  It  had  no 
means  of  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  None  of  its  in- 
habitants had  ever  heard  anything  about  the  eye. 

Nevertheless,  ihere  were  many  things  they  knew  concerning  light,  a» 
their  other  senses  were  well  developed,  and  from  time  to  time  they  felt 
round  about  them,  that  it  was  nnlEormly  warmer.  They  were  aware  of 
this  by  touch,  and  they  knew  it  was  here,  and  that  it  was  not  there.  It 
could  be  distinctly  felt,  and  consequently  it  must  be  something  material. 

Then  their  learned  men  drew  attention  to  a  remarkable  fact,  a  solid 
body,  placed  at  some  distance  from  the  hand  feeling  warmth,  caused  the 
sensation  of  heat  to  disappear ;  consequently  warmth  could  not  be  a 
solid  body,  it  must  have  some  resemblance  to  a  wind  proceeding  in  a 
straight  line  from  some  very  distant  moving  body,  because  objects  placed 
in  its  way  stopped  further  progress. 

In  course  of  centuries  the  science  of  this  warm  wind  became  more  and 
more  developed.  New  experiments  were  constantly  being  made.  Much 
had  been  learned  from  them,  and  very  fine  instruments,  extremely  sen- 
sitive to  this  wind,  thermometers,  Ac,  had  been  constructed.  By  their 
means  the  movement  of  this  distant  body,  which  they  called  the  sun,  aa 
well  as  many  other  facts,  were  scientifically  established. 

But,  some  centuries  ago,  great  objections  had  been  made  to  this  wind 
theory.  No  one  had  ever  suoceeded  in  applying  this  force  as  a  motive 
power  to  an  instrument  resembling  a  windmill.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  it  had  been  shown,  that  there  were  certain  solids,  that  this  force 
could  penetrate.    Yet,  what  it  was,  nobody  knew. 

Then  somebody  invented  a  theory,  and  gave  it  an  attractive  name, 
fluidum.  Fluidum  was  something  incorporeal.  Enthusiastic  followers 
took  it  up,  although  none  of  tliem  could  imagine  what  an  incorporeal 
body  could  be. 

In  later  years  this  fluidum  theory  was  followed  by  another.  It  was 
maintained  that  light,  that  mysterious  power,  might  resemble  sound.  The 
latter  also  had  been  thought  a  fluidum.  But,  witli  their  delicately  sen-- 
sitive  fingers,  they  had  noticed  the  harmonious  vibrations  of  a  plate  with 
music.  Even  a  record  of  this  motion  had  been  made  in  wax  by  means  of 
a  pointed  instrument,  and  it  was  thus  demonstrated,  that  sound  must  be 
a  vibration  of  the  air.  Amongst  the  younger  men  the  sound  theory  found 
many  followers,  but  the  elder  still  maintained  the  fluidum  theory, 
because  the  younger  could  not  succeed  in  adducing  direct  proof,  that  this 
other  power,  known  as  light,  could  also  produce  vibrations. 

The  younger  men  sought  for  experimental  proof,  and  found  it  in  the 
following  manner :  By  means  of  a  perforated  disk,  that  could  be  made  to 
rotate,  an  instrument  was  constructed,  which  rendered  it  possible  to  project 
rays  of  sunlight  upon  an  ebonite  plate,  and  to  cat  them  off  in  alternation. 
The  ebonite  emitted  a  dull  tone.  The  quicker  the  disk  was  rotated,  and 
the  quicker  the  intervals  succeeded  one  another,  the  higher  was  the  note. 
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la  this  way  was  proof  adduced,  that  sound  and  the  other  force  were 
essentially  the  same.  Former  explanations  were  abandoned,  and  every 
one  adopted  the  new 

We  will  now  return  to  faots. 

For  light  substitute  electricity,  and  for  men  blind  to  light,  men  blind  to 
electricity. 

The  power  of  the  magnet  and  electrified  bodies  to  affect  others  at  a 
distance  was  noted  in  early  times,  and  at  first  a  fluid  theory  was  pro- 
pounded. The  progress  of  optics,  however,  rendered  it  necessary  to 
abandon  this  view.  Then  Maxwell  came,  and  propounded  his  electro, 
magnetic  wave  theory,  to  which  light  waves  should  also  belong.  Light 
should  be  a  manifestation  of  electricity,  and  electricity  an  undulation. 

The  celebrated  experiments  of  Hertz  seemed  to  prove  this  theory.  He 
made  electric  vibrations,  which,  though  enormously  larger  than  those  of 
light,  had  otherwise  all  the  properties  of  the  latter.  They  were  re- 
frangible, gave  interference  phenomena,  &c.  The  quicker  his  oscillator 
worked,  the  smaller  were  the  waves.  From  this  it  was  inferred,  that 
electric  colours  existed,  which  differed  from  one  another  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  colours  of  light,  by  their  different  wave-lengths.  Since 
that  time  the  undulatory  theory  of  radiant  electricity,  and  consequently 
the  electro-magnetic  theory  of  light  also,  has  received  increased  acknow- 
ledgment. 

But  are  these  inferences  justified? 

Our  parable  narrated  how  the  blind  wished  to  prove  by  the  photophone 
the  sound  theory  of  Ught ;  but  no  educated  person,  who  can  see,  would 
believe  it,  because  he  knows  that  these  photophone  waves  consist  of  a 
complex  of  light  waves.  The  more  rapidly  the  light  is  intercepted,  the 
less  will  be  the  number  of  the  actual  light  waves,  of  which  each  photo- 
phone wave  is  composed.  But,  though  the  latter  are  complex,  reflection, 
refraction,  and  interference  may  be  observed. 

It  is  precisely  the  same  with  Hertz's  waves. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  probable,  that  electricity  is  transmitted  in  an 
undulatory  manner  through  the  air,  but  Hertz  and  his  followers  have 
not  adduced  positive  proof  of  this.  What  they  have  observed  is,  waves 
composed  probably  of  complexes  of  much  smaller  waves.  These  smaller 
ones  may  be  the  actual  electric  waves. 

Until  the  latter  is  thoroughly  established,  optics  should  not  be  sub- 
ordinattd  unduly  to  the  teachings  of  electricity.  Ahbiman. 


ACETYLENE  AND  INSURANCE. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Underwriters'  Association, 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Hexamer  gave  his  views  on  acetylene  gas,  viewed  from 
the  insurance  standpoint : — 

"Acetylene  gas  burns  with  an  exceedingly  luminous  flame  of  much 
greater  candle  power  than  the  best  city  gas.  If  furnished  to  the  con- 
sumer through  underground  pipes  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  present 
system  of  city  gas  supply,  there  would  be  no  greater  risk  from  its  use 
than  from  the  use  of  city  gas.  In  order  to  cheapen  its  use,  however,  it  is 
proposed  to  supply  acetylene  gas  to  the  consumer  in  cylinders,  in  a 
liquefied  state,  under  a  pressure  variously  estimated  at  750  to  1000 
pounds.  It  is  stated  that  a  cylinder  of  gas,  four  inches  in  diameter,  four 
feet  high,  will  contain  enough  gas  in  a  liquefied  state  to  supply  an  ordi- 
nary ten-room  dwelling  with  gas  for  three  months.  These  cylinders  it  is 
proposed  to  connect  directly  with  the  gas  pipe  in  a  building ;  when 
empty,  to  be  disconnected  and  a  new  cylinder  substituted.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  1000  pounds'  pressure  in  the  cylinder  to  a  small  frac- 
tion of  a  pound  at  the  burners.  This  is  dene  by  a  Fintsch  valve,  a 
rather  complicated  mechanism. 

"  Two  important  questions  present  themselves  at  this  point : — 

"  (1)  What  would  be  the  result  if  a  possible  fire  in  the  building  should 
reach  the  acetylene  cylinder  ? 

"(2)  What  would  be  the  result  if  the  reducing  valve  failed  and  the 
entire  gas  pressure  in  the  cylinder  were  suddenly  thrown  into  the  gas 
pipes  in  the  building  ? 

"  It  is  stated  that,  while  it  is  true  that  an  increase  of  temperature 
involving  the  gas  cylinder  would  produce  increased  pressure,  before  the 
pressure  would  cause  a  rupture  of  the  cylinder  (which  is  said  to  be  tested 
to  3000  pounds),  decomposition  of  the  acetylene  gas  into  carbon  and 
hydrogen  would  reeult,  with  no  explosive  effect.  This  result,  it  is 
claimed,  has  been  obtained  by  heating  a  small  cylinder  of  liquefied  gas 
in  a  fire  to  a  cherry-red  heat.  While  this  may  be  true  (and  similar 
decomposition  of  gases — notably  hydrogen  sulphide,  which  in  a  cylinder 
subjected  to  heat  deposits  free  sulphur  and  liberates  hydrogen — are 
known),  it  remains  to  be  demonstrated  whether  cyHnders  of  liquefied 
acetylene  gas  can  safely  be  heated  without  disastrous  results,  the  fact 
being  that  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  liberated  equals  in  volume  the 
acetylene  decomposed ;  .the  danger  of  a  rupture  of  the  cylinder,  therefore, 
is  not  eliminated  by  the  decomposition  of  the  acetylene.  The  result  of 
failure  of  the  reducing  valve,  which  operates  automatically,  can  be  easily 
imagined.     The  Uberating  of  a  gas  at  nearly  1000  pounds'  pressure  into 


gas  pipes  not  intended  to  carry  more  than  a  few  pounds'  pressure  must 
necessarily  produce  disastrous  results. 

■'  From  the  above  it  will  seen  that  the  points  of  interest  to  the  under- 
writer are  the  presence  of  cylinders  of  liquefied  gas  in  buildings  in  case 
of  fire,  and  possible  failure  of  the  valve  intended  to  reduce  and  regulate 
the  slight  pressure  of  gas  necessary  at  the  burner.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  objection  from  these  points  should  not  be  overcome.  Cylinders 
of  compressed  gas  can  and  should  be  located  outside  the  building,  and  a 
safety  valve  can  be  provided  to  empty  the  cylinder,  discharging  the  gas 
into  the  open  air  outside  of  the  building,  in  case  the  reducing  valve  fails 
to  act. 

"  Besides  furnishing  acetylene  in  liquefied  state  under  pressure,  it  Is 
proposed  to  introduce  small  gas  machines  intended  to  generate  acetylene 
directly  from  the  calcium  carbide.  Apparently  no  special  hazard 
attaches  to  this  plan,  provided  the  gas  machine  be  located  outside  the 
building,  and  provided  the  calcium  carbide  be  stored  in  a  dry  place  and 
free  from  an  accidental  contact  with  water,  which,  generating  the  gas, 
might  cause  a  fire  or  an  explosion  by  coming  in  contact  with  an  open 
light. 

"  It  is  too  early  to  formulate  rules  and  requirements  for  safe  introduc- 
tion of  acetylene  gas  for  illuminating  purposes.  The  subject  has  hardly 
passed  the  experimental  stage.  The  result  of  an  accident  to  a  cylinder 
of  the  compressed  gas  brought  it  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the  under- 
writer. That  the  disaster  was  the  result  of  the  accidental  and  possibly 
careless  breaking  of  a  valve  being  experimented  with  cannot  be  allowed 
to  modify  the  deduction  to  be  drawn.  As  an  illuminant,  acetylene  is  bo 
far  superior  to  ordinary  city  gas  that,  if  the  claim  made  as  to  the  relative 
cheapness  of  its  production  can  be  substantiated,  its  general  introduction 
may  be  expected.  A  careful  consideration  of  the  subject  by  underwriters' 
associations  is  necessary.  In  the  mean  time,  underwriters  are  wise  who 
carefully  consider  each  application  for  the  use  of  this  new  gas  in  its 
present  state  of  development,  and,  until  proper  regulations  and  require- 
ments have  been  formulated  for  its  safe  introduction,  refuse  to  grant 
permission  for  its  use  in  buildings  covered  by  their  policies." 


THE    VIVISCOPE. 

[Scietititio  American.] 


A  GREAT  deal  of  ingenuity  is  devoted  to  the  production  of  entertainment 
devices,  and  many  most  ingenious  ones  have  been  illustrated  in  our 
columns,  but  it  is  seldom  that  one  more  interesting,  from  the  scientific  as 
well  as  amusement  standpoint,  can  be  offered  to  our  readers  than  the 
one  termed  the  viviscope.  Supported  on  a  standard  is  a  circular  stage. 
Concentric  with  the  stage,  a  circular  block,  about  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  is  rotated  by  a  haud  wheel.  This  block  is  surrounded  by  a 
cylinder  secured  immovably  to  the  circular  stage.  Attached  to  the  disc 
are  two  wires  projecting  nearly  radially  from  it,  and  carrying  at  their 
outer  ends  a  block  of  crescent  shape,  and  which  depends  directly  over 
the  perimeter  of  the  stationary  cylinder.  As  the  hand  wheel  is  rotated, 
this  block  whirls  around  and  around  the  cylinder. 

With  the  viviscope  are  supplied  a  number  of  endless  bands  of  paper 
with  coloured  pictures  of  figures  in  progressive  stages  of  movement, 
drawn  on  the  zoetrope  principle,  the  same  as  is  followed  in  securing  the 
photographs  for  the  kinetoscope  and  vitascope.  These  bauds  have  their 
ends  pasted  together,  and  are  of  such  length  as  to  fit  rather  loosely  over 
the  stationary  cylinder  and  the  dejiending  block.  A  screen  with  a  hole 
is  provided,  which  is  mounted  on  the  perimeter  of  the  circular  stage, 
and  through  this  aperture  the  spectator  is  supposed  to  see  the  figures. 
One  of  the  beauties  of  the  instrument  is  that  the  screen  is  not  really 
necessary,  and  that  without  it  the  movements  can  be  seen  by  an  entire 
room  full  of  people.  When  the  hand  wheel  is  turned,  the  block  whirls 
around  between  the  stationary  cylinder  and  the  endless  band  with  the 
figures  on  it.  As  the  block  passes  under  each  figure,  by  a  very  peculiar 
principle  of  wave  motion,  the  figure  is  shifted  one  space  forward.  Thus, 
for  each  rotation  of  the  block,  every  figure  on  the  band,  which,  of 
course,  means  the  whole  band,  is  shifted  one  space  ahead,  so  that  a 
perfect  zoetrope  effect  is  produced,  and  the  figures  seem  endowed  with 
life. 

The  easiest  way  to  figure  to  one's  self  the  mechanical  principle  evolved 
is  to  imag  ne  a  rope  secured  to  the  floor  at  one  end  of  a  room  and 
reaching  clear  across  it  exactly  to  the  door  sill  oppobite  the  wall,  near 
whose  base  it  is  attached.  Now  let  a  footstool  be  placed  beneath  the  rope 
near  the  fastened  end.  It  is  obvious  that  the  free  end  will  be  drawn 
back,  say  a  foot,  from  the  door  sill,  and,  of  course,  all  the  rope  in  front 
of  the  footstool  will  share  the  same  displacement.  Now  let  the  footstool 
be  moved  forward  toward  the  door.  The  rope  will  pass  over  it,  and,  as 
it  is  left  behind  by  the  footstool,  it  will  regain  its  original  place  upon  the 
foot.  Each  particle  of  the  rope  is  left  one  foot  in  advance  of  the  position 
it  occupied  when  in  front  of  the  footstool.  As  the  footstool  is  pushed  out 
of  the  door,  the  end  rope  will  leave  it  and  regain  its  original  position 
with  its  end  at  the  door  sill  a  foot  in  advance  of  its  position  when  the 
footstool  was  beneath  the  rope  back  of  it.  The  difference  between  the 
rope  illustration  and  the  mechanism  of  the  viviscope  is  that  in  the  vivi- 
scope an  endless  band  takes  the  place  of  the  rope. 

It  will  be  obvious,  we  think,  why  this  ingenious  toy  seemed  worthy  of  a 
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far  more  than  passing  consideration.  It  represents  a  most  ingenious 
meohanioal  movement,  one  which  may  be  termed  paradoxical,  and  whi  h 
really  is  a  good  subject  for  the  exercise  of  inp;enuity  in  reaching  a  full 
and  satisfactory  explanation  of  its  principle.  Independent  of  this  feature, 
it  forms  an  excellent  entertainment  device,  one  whose  principal  charm 
consists  in  the  fact  that  the  figures  are  directly  seen  without  the  inter- 
mediation of  any  slot  The  band  is  perfectly  fixed  in  position,  except 
such  parts  of  It  as  the  block  passes  under ;  the  block  being  but  one- 
seventh  of  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder,  the  band  is  stationary  six- 
sevenths  of  the  time.  This  gives  the  requirements  for  a  kinetoscope, 
and  the  viviscope  must,  we  think,  be  recognised  as  such.  It  is  peculiarly 
timely  now  when  the  public  has  been  so  much  interested  by  the  ex- 
hibitions of  the  kinetoscope  and  vitascope,  which  have  been  witnessed 
by  so  many.  Considered  as  a  toy,  it  marks  the  only  radical  advance 
ever  made  on  the  construction  of  the  old  slotted  zoetrope.  It  is  manu- 
factured by  E.  B.  Koopman,  3.3,  Union-square,  New  York. 


A    NEW   JET. 
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Mb.  C.  W.  Locke  is  the  patentee  of  this  invention,  whioh  has  for  its 
object  the  more  perfect  and  intimate  association  of  the  two  gases  in  the 
mixing  chamber  by  simple  mechanical  means,  thereby  increasing  the 
power  of  the  jet  with  silent  burning  of  the  gases. 

The  jet  slides  consist  of  two  tubes  connected  by  a  suitable  piece  of 
metal  at  one  end,  which  carries  the  jet  pin  ;  these  two  tubes  telescope 
into  two  ottier  tubes  which  are  attached  to  the  lantern  body  for  which  the 
jet  or  jets  are  intended,  ready  adjustment  being  thereby  obtained 
with  greatly  increased  steadiness  of  the  jet, 
whioh  hitherto  has  been  impossible  with 
ordinary  tin  trays.  no  , 

Mr.  Locke  says :  "  In  order  that  my  in- 
vention may  be  clearly  rendered,  reference 
may  be  had  to  the  accompanying  sheet  of 
drawings,  in  which  fig.  1  is  a  sectional  view 
of  the  jet  chamber;  fig.  2  is  a  plan  and 
part  section  of  jet  slides  ;  fig.  3,  perspective 
elevation  of  jet  slides.  Similar  letters  of 
reference  are  used  to  indicate  like  parts. 

"  In  constructing  a  mixed  gas  jet  I  em- 
ploy the  two  usual  tubes,  b  and  b1,  to  con- 
duct the  two  gases  to  the  chamber,  a  ;  but, 
instead  of  leading  the  gases  direct  into  the 
said  chamber,  they  are  caused  to  intermix 
underneath  it.  at  c,  and  to  enter  the  mixing 
chamber  together  through  the  vertical 
orifice,  n.  Over  this  said  orifice  is  placed  a 
deflecting  cone,  e,  which  causes  the  gases 
to  descend  and  to  issue  into  the  upper 
part  of  mixing  chamber,  a,  above  the  cone, 
E,  through  a  number  of  fine  perforations, 
F  and  f1,  around  the  base  of  the  cone  ;  the 
gases  are  then  passed  on  to  the  nozzle  or 
burner  by  a  tube,  a,  of  special  length  and 
bore.  In  constructing  the  jet  slides,  I  em- 
ploy two  tubes,  H  and  h1,  fig.  2,  and  connect 
together  at  one  end  by  a  piece  of  metal,  i, 
which  carries  the  jet  pin,  j.  These  two 
tubes  are  made  to  telescope  into  two  other 
tubes,  K  and  k1,  which  are  attached  to  the 
lantern." 

The  claims  are,  in  the  case  of  the  jet : — 

1.  A  more  perfect  intermixture  of  the  two 
gases. 

2.  The  prevention  of  the  gases  reaching 
the  nozzle  imperfectly  mixed,  by  compelling 
the  gases  to  enter  the  chamber  together 
through  one  orifice,  instead  of  two  as  usually 
employed. 

3.  The  vertical  orifice  and  perforated  cone, 
causing  the  gases  to  be  split  up  into  fine 

streams  and  finally  bringing  them  together  in  the  upper  part  of  chamber. 

4.  Compelling  the  gases  to  travel  through  a  longer  course  than  usual 
in  close  association. 

5.  Greater  intensity  of  light,  with  absolute  steadiness  and  silence  in 
burning. 

In  the  case  of  the  jet  slides  : —  • 

1.  The  means  of  entu-ely  dispensing  with  the  usual  tin  lime  tray, 

2.  The  means  of  leaving  the  bodies  of  lanterns  entirely  open  from 
bottom  to  top,  allowing  the  ready  escape  of  heat. 

3.  Beady  adjustment,  with  great  steadiness  of  the  jet,  which  hitherto 
has  been  impossible  with  the  ordinary  tin  trays. 


J 
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THE  SKIUT  DANCE. 
The  famous  skirt  dance  m»y  be  defined  as  peculiar  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
not,  says  the  Heientific  American,  a  dance  as  generally  understood  in 


stage  parlance.  The  performer  standing  on  the  itage  and  drasied^  ia 
voluminous  attire,  requiring,  it  is  said,  over  a  hnndred  7»rdi  of  material, 
by  slow  motions  oomprising  more  arm  movement!  than  foot  moTemente 
causes  the  light  drapery  to  wave  about  in  most  graoefnl  eurrea.  Tb* 
variety  of  shape  and  contour  that  can  be  produced  by  a  tkilled  performer 
is  endless.  To  add  to  the  effect,  wands  are  used  to  extend  the  reaoh  ta 
the  direction  of  the  lines  of  the  arms,  and  the  greater  control  thm 
obtainable  adds  immensely  to  the  effect.  This  dance  was  made  famooa 
by  Miss  Loie  Fuller,  whose  reputation  is  now  world-wide.  During  the 
past  season  refinements  and  improvements  introduced  in  it  have  made  of 
it  a  new  thing. 
The  performance  is  executed  in  a  darkened  theatre.    A  number  of  pro- 

i'eotors  are  distributed,  four  in  the  wings  and  one  below  the  stage,  so  as  to 
le  adapted  for  flooding  the  figure  of  the  danseuse  with  light.  A  pane  ot 
heavy  plate  glass  set  in  the  floor  of  the  stage  permits  the  projector 
beneath  it  to  produce  its  effects.  Each  projector  has  mounted  in  front  of 
it  a  disc  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  perforated  near  its  periphery  with  a 
number  of  apertures.  Coloured  gelatine  is  fastened  over  most  ot  these 
apertures,  a  different  oolonr  being  nsed  for  each  opening,  except  whei« 
one  may  be  left  for  white  hght.  The  operators  at  the  projectori  follow 
the  movements  of  the  performer,  and  can  produce  an  almost  infinitely 
extended  range  ot  effects  by  varying  the  colours  thrown  by  each  pro- 
jector. 

The  theatre  being  pitch  dark,  the  figure  can  be  brought  slowly  into 
view,  and  can  be  made  to  slowly  disappear  by  manipnlation  of  the  pro- 
jeclors.  She  can  appear  in  any  colour  or  combination  of  colours,  and 
can  die  away  in  similar  manner.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  is  a  compo- 
site performance,  in  the  sense  that  the  dancer  fills  only  a  part  of  the 
functions ;  skilled  operators  are  absolutely  essential  at  the  projectors. 

One  of  the  prettiest  effects  is  produced  by  a  magic  lantern  operated 
I  from  the  front  of  the  stage,  and  shown  in  the  cnt  on  the  left  hand.  The 
;  operator  projects  upon  the  drapery  different  figures  and  designs,  using 
:  regular  lantern  slides,  making  the  flowing,  misty  drapery  act  as  the 
'  screen  for  his  projections.  It  is  obvious  that  he  must  give  great  attention 
to  his  focussing. 

•  The  skirt  dance  has  won  the  attention  ot  artists,  and  some  very 
beautiful  statues  have  been  based  upon  its  cloudlike  variations  ot  form. 
The  slight  idealisation  required  in  representing  the  soft  forms  of  waving 
drapery  in  the  solid  material  of  the  sculptor's  art  has  given  most  graceful 
■  and  characteristic  effects. 

!  One  of  the  most  startling  effects  is  the  flame  dance.  The  filmy  veil  is 
pure  white,  but,  as  the  dancer  approaches  tlie  opening  in  the  stage  floor, 
'  the  veil  turns  to  a  fiery  red,  and  the  flames  wave  to  and  fro  as  it  they 
were  being  blown  by  the  wind.  Shadows  are  then  thrown  on  to  the  veil, 
which  produce  an  exact  reproduction  of  heavy  black  smoke,  which  sud- 
denly changes  to  an  ardent  flame  again,  as  if  the  fire  had  broken  out 


HAND-CAMERA  WORK. 


This  is  a  month  of  great  activity  among  outdoor  photographers,  and  tho 
hand  camera  will,  doubtless,  be  largely  in  evidence  everywhere.  The 
bicycle  offers  a  means  of  rapidity,  reaching  places  that  possess  pictorial 
interest,  and  the  bicycle  and  the  camera  are  closely  related,  since  the  one 
furnishes  the  meaus  for  the  outing,  and  the  other  the  excuse.  The  hand 
cameras  of  to-day  are  readily  carried,  being  light,  compact,  and  of  a  shape 
that  is  the  most  convenient  for  the  traveller.  Some  few  points  in  con- 
nexion with  the  camera  may  here  be  noted.  The  finder  should  be  fully 
understood  and  marked,  so  that  the  relation  that  the  image  on  it  bears  to 
that  on  the  ground  glass  may  be  accurately  known.  The  lens  should  be 
taken  care  of.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  front  of  the 
camera  pushed  back  for  closing,  accompanied  by  a  rough  handling  of  the 
lens.  The  latter,  being  the  nearest  or  most  projecting  part  of  the  front, 
is  seized  and  used  as  a  handle  to  force  the  front  of  the  camera  to  the  rear 
of  the  box.  In  addition  to  the  danger  to  the  rackwork  or  focussing  gear, 
there  is,  especially  when  the  shutter  is  between  the  lenses  and  no  cap  ia 
used,  a  danger  of  smearing  the  front  lens  with  perspiration  from  the 
hand,  or  even  of  loosening  the  screws  holding  the  lens  to  the  front 
board.  The  camera  should  be  opened  and  closed  by  using  the  device 
supplied  for  that  purpose  ;  and,  while  on  the  subject  of  lenses,  it  may  be 
well  to  note  that  these  should  often  be  examined  as  to  their  cleanliness, 
especially  in  hand  cameras,  whioh  are  subjected  to  somewhat  rougher 
treatment  than  tripod  boxes.  Again,  the  diaphragm  numbers  should  be 
verified.  Many  photographers  with  whom  we  come  in  contact  have  not 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  significance  of  the  diaphragm  numbers, 
and,  on  attempting  to  use  an  exposure  meter,  find  that  they  are  unable 
to  carry  out  the  calculations  because  of  their  ignorance  on  this  point.  .  In 
the  majority  of  cases  the  value  of  the  diaphragm,  given  in  the  directions 
accompanying  the  exposure  meter,  is  expressed  by  a  fraction  which  gives 
'  the  number  of  times  that  the  diameter  of  the  diaphragm  is  contained  in 
the  equivalent  focus  of  the  lens.  The  diameter  of  the  diaphragm  is 
:  accurately  measured,  and  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  lens  divided  by  it. 
For  example,  supposing  that  the  equiva.ent  focus  of  the  lens  is  twelve 
inches,  and  the  diameter  of  the  diaphragm  is  one-half  an  inch,  then  the 
diaphragm  number  is/-2'l.  Should  the  diaphragm  be  marked  after  the 
U.  S.,  or  uniform  system,  this  may  be  found  by  squaring  the  number 
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obtained  after  the  above  method  and  dividing  by  sixteen.  Thus,  in  the 
example  given  above,  the  diaphragm /-24  would  be  marked  U,  S.  36  ;  for 
24  X  24  -^  16  =  36.  ...     ,.,. 

Hand  cameras  that  are  fitted  with  swing  back,  swing  front,  sliding  and 
rising  fronts,  require  especial  care,  that  error  be  not  made  by  the 
inadvertent  use  of  either  of  these  conveniences.  It  is  best  to  make  it  an 
invariable  custom  to  restore  the  camera  to  the  normal  condition  before 
dosing  it  up.  .   . 

A  tripod  should,  whenever  possible,  be  taken  along.  While  it  is  true 
that  many  excellent  pictures  have  been  made  with  the  camera  held  in  the 
hand,  it  is  also  true  that  a  close  examination  of  the  ground  glass,  possible 
only  when  the  camera  is  supported  on  a  stand,  will  facilitate  the  obtain- 
ing of  truly  artistic  results.  The  hand  camera  is  no  longer  an  instru- 
ment for  snapping  here  and  there  at  moving  objects.  It  has  practically 
displaced  its  tripod-holder  brother,  and  is  capable  of  doing  all  that  has 
been  done  with  the  latter.  The  hand  cameras  of  today  are  simply 
compact  and  portable  modifications  of  tripod  cameras,  and,  whenever 
possible,  the  stand  should  be  employed.  Held  in  the  hand,  approximation 
only  is  possible  ;  placed  on  a  tripod,  accuracy  is  obtained. 

Exposure  meters  furnish  a  useful  guide,  and  should  be  given  careful 
eonsideration.  Correct  exposure  is  necessary  for  the  production  of 
perfect  negatives,  and  any  instrument  that  will  help  in  the  ganging  of 
this  important  factor  should  not  be  despised.  Of  their  efficiency  we  can 
epeak  from  personal  experience. — Anthony's  Photographic  Bulletin. 


THE  DRIFT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LANTERN  TRADE. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  business  more  forcibly  illustrates  the  remarkable 
growth  of  this  country  than  the  magic-lantern  trade.  Twenty-five  years 
ago,  says  The  Exhibitor,  only  three  houses  were  engaged  in  the  business, 
two  of  these  three  being  offshoots  from  the  first ;  to-day  there  are  two 
dozen  deeply  interestjd  in  the  business,  together  with  an  endless  number 
of  opticians,  variety  stores,  and  others,  that  more  or  less  handle  the 
lanterns  and  views.  The  fact  that  they  "  do  "  is  a  sufficient  answer  to 
the  question  that  naturally  arises  as  to  how  they  all  can  exist.  This 
business  differs  not  in  its  laws  from  those  that  govern  all  trades  ;  un- 
ceasing efforts  to  improve  the  quality,  vary  the  stock,  and  wisely  regulate 
the  prices  are  the  tests  that  determine  the  success  or  failure  of  any  trade  ; 
as  regards  quality,  one  who  has  studied  the  drift  of  this  trade  must  have 
forced  upon  him  the  value  of  the  advice  to  keep  the  "BEST."  Keen 
competition,  that  of  necessity  follows  such  a  spread  of  business,  has  forced 
down  the  prices  of  all  goods ;  the  margin  is  very  small  but  the  goods  that 
have  been  kept  up  to  the  best  have  not  been  forced  into  the  competition 
as  deeply  as  the  cheaper  grades.  The  slide  section  of  the  business  has 
suffered  more  from  the  competition  in  quality  than  the  lantern.  Up  to 
a  few  years  past  the  coloured  slide  business  was  controlled  by  parties 
who  felt  that,  when  a  thing  is  to  be  done,  it  should  be  done  in  the  best 
manner  ;  this  sentiment  became  a  reality  with  them,  and  the  American 
public  had  a  line  of  lantern  pictures  that  far  excelled  any  other  stock. 

True  the  variety  of  subjects  was  very  limited  as  compared  with  the 
English  market,  but  the  quality  was  infinitely  better,  better  by  reason  of 
good  originals,  and  better  by  reason  of  better  painting.  There  has 
never  been  any  earnest  effort  made  by  the  American  manufacturers  to 
furnish  plain  views  of  scenery  such  as  has  been  shown  by  the  French 
and  English  makers,  and  consequently  there  is  not  in  the  market  to-day 
a  full  set  of  the  natural  scenery  of  this  country  of  first-grade  slides.  Thus 
shows  a  lack  of  enterprise  that  is  remarkable,  considering  the  oppor- 
tunities offered.  We  are  patriotic  enough  to  think  our  scenery  and 
wonders  excel  all  others. 

The  plain  slides  in  the  market,  of  American  make,  covering  all  other 
subjects,  such  as  Bible  history,  sentiment,  hymn  illustrations,  intempe- 
rance iSrc,  are  so  far  above  the  English  grade  as  to  be  beyond  comparison. 

This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  nearly  aU  of  such  American  slides  have 
been  furnished  by  the  maker  of  the  best  coloured  views,  and  in  their  pro- 
duction artistic  skill  And  liberality  have  been  the  potent  factors. 

The  advent  of  the  English  slides  in  the  market  has  |i;iven  the  public  a 
greater  variety  with  a  much  lower  grade  ;  such  an  influx  necessarily  had 
its  effect  on  the  trade,  new  things  always  attract  attention,  but  a  public 
which  had  been  educated  as  this  has  been  could  not  fail  to  soon  recognise 
the  vast  difference  in  quality,  and  the  reaction  has  already  set  in,  so 
that  the  demand  for  the  better  goods  has  already  made  the  past  season 
better  than  for  several  years.  Bight  here  we  would  impress  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  wide  field  open  for  slides  to  suit  the  American  public,  the  mass 
of  the  imported  stock  deals  with  scenes,  characters,  habits,  and  customs 
that  are  entirely  foreign  to  the  American  ideas. 


CUTTING  AND  MOUNTING  STEREOSCOPIC  PRINTS. 
CoTTiiiG  and  mounting  is  the  most  troublesome  part  of  the  business,  but, 
though  rather  tedious,  it  becomes  easy  with  practice.  I  use  an  ordinary 
half-plate  cutting  shape,  with  a  series  of  horizontal  parallel  lines  ruled 
npon  it,  and  also  the  vertical  height  of  the  print  marked  at  each  end ;  I 
cut  upon  a  thick  sheet  of  glass,  with  a  convex-edged  knife. 


The  prints,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  have  to  be  transposed  on  the 
mount,  or  else  a  pseudoncopic  effect  would  result,  distant  objects  being 
brought  near,  and  the  foreground  thrown  into  the  distance ;  in  fact,  the 
whole  scene  is  turned  inside  out.  So,  before  the  halves  of  the  print  are 
separated,  it  is  well  to  turn  them  over  and  mark  on  the  backs  l  and  B, 
and  then,  when  they  are  turned  face  up,  the  letters  will  come  right.  The 
K  will  be  on  the  half  which  was  originally  the  left,  and  will  indicate  that 
it  now  has  to  go  to  the  right.  I  don't  trouble  to  do  this  myself,  for, 
before  pasting  them,  I  just  give  a  stereoscopic  glance  to  see  that  they  are 
right,  and  again,  when  they  are  on  the  mount,  to  be  sure  that  they 
coalesce  properly. 

Another  important  thing  to  note  is  that  the  distance  between  the  same 
point  in  eachjpicture  should  not  exceed  2J  inches.  It  is  easier  for  man.y 
persons  to  unite  them  in  the  stereoscope  if  the  separation  is  only  2J 
inches. 

I  believe  that  some  people  have  never  seen  a  stereograph  properly,  and 
that  the  atrocious  way  in  which  some  commercial  slides  are  mounted  has 
discredited  the  stereoscope.  I  have  found  some  slides  as  much  as  3J 
inches.  No  ordinary  eyes  can  unite  these  without  the  greatest  strain, 
and  they  soon  get  weary  of  it  even  if  they  do  succeed  in  seeing  the  picture 
stereoscopically. 

I  have  seen  a  method  of  measuring  the  prints  described  by  means  of 
parallel  vertical  lines,  ruled  on  the  cutting  shape  and  numbered,  but 
from  the  method  I  use  in  cutting  I  do  not  require  to  measure  at  all.  I 
print  on  P.O. P.,  the  sheet  out  into  sixteen.  This  gives  more  height  than 
is  necessary,  but  I  like  to  have  plenty  of  margin  to  decide  where  to  cut 
my  top  and  bottom  lines.  If  printing  half-plate  negatives  at  the  same 
time,  I  fold  for  the  last  cut  unequally,  making  the  one  an  inch  wider 
than  the  other  for  the  single  views.  The  paper,  however,  only  cuts  just 
long  enough  for  the  stereo  prints,  and,  if  one  is  not  very  careful  in  folding, 
some  will  turn  out  too  short. 

Now,  if  any  of  you  can  out  P.O.P.  sheets  with  perfect  accuracy,  I  shall 
be  extremely  obliged  if  he  will  tell  how  he  does  it.  So  far,  I  have  found 
it  the  best  plan  to  fold  the  paper  lengthways  for  the  first  cut ;  owing  to 
the  spare  width  of  the  paper,  it  is  not  of  so  much  consequence  if  there 
is  a  little  creep  in  that  direction,  and  the  subsequent  foldings  are  easier 
to  make  accurately.  I  also  clip  the  corners  together  with  American 
clothes  clips  before  creasing  down.  The  paper  mast  be  laid  carefully  on 
the  negative  in  the  printing  frame. 

Having  decided  where  the  bottom  of  the  picture  shall  come  (and  yon 
can  have  more  foreground  than  would  be  artistic  in  a  single  picture),  I 
lay  the  shape  in  position,  so  as  to  cut  through  the  same  point  in  each 
half ;  or,  if  no  object  is  sufficiently  visible  there,  I  set  it  by  one  of  the 
parallel  lines  on  the  glass.  The  top  is  then  cut  in  the  same  way. 
I  usually  make  the  picture  about  4  inches  high.  I  then  cut  each 
end  as  close  as  I  can  to  the  edge  of  the  paper  without  nicking  or 
gapping  the  print,  which  is  sure  to  happen  if  the  knife  is  at  all 
dull,  and  not  enough  margin  is  left  for  a  continuous  strip  to  be  taken 
off.  It  is  a  good  plan  not  to  begin  this  cut  at  the  edge  of  the  paper,  but 
to  leave  about  J  inch  uncut ;  otherwise,  as  you  finish  your  stroke,  you  will 
probably  tear  away  the  corner  at  the  lower  end.  Having  trimmed  the 
double  print  all  round,  it  then  has  to  be  divided,  and  there  will  be  a  atrip 
of  ^  inch  or  so  to  come  out  of  the  middle. 

I  pass  over  the  prints  to  another  pair  of  hands  to  brush  the  monntant 
on,  and  receive  them  back  to  place  them  on  the  mounts  myself,  having 
first  marked  with  a  pencil  from  a  gauge  on  a  T-square  the  dividing  line 
between  the  two  halves— not  quite  in  the  centre  of  the  card.  I  place  the 
left  hand  print  first  in  position,  bringing  it  up  to  the  marked  line,  and 
about  J  inch  from  the  bottom  of  the  card.  See  that  it  is  squarely  on, 
and  squeeze  it  down.  I  then  similarly  place  the  right-hand  one,  leaving 
a  space  of  j',  to  J  inch  between  them.  I  then  sit  on  them  till  I  have 
completed  the  batch,  using,  of  course,  a  flat-bottomed  chair  and  a  board 
or  a  book  to  equalise  the  pressure. — Jddqe  Doceeb  in  the  Australian 
Photographic  Journal. 


Recently,  while  talcing  a  flashlight  photograph  in  the  store  of  A.  C. 
Satterlee,  3422,  Gerinantown-avenue,  Otis  Wheelock,  aged  28  years,  of 
154,  North  Eleventh-street,  was  severely  burned  on  the  arms  and  face  by 
the  explosion  of  the  powder  he  was  using.  The  ferce  of  the  explosion 
threw  both  Wheelock  and  his  assistant  out  into  the  street,  but  the 
assistant  escaped  without  injury.  Wheelock  was  taken  to  the  drug  store 
of  M.  Sonntag,  3115,  Germantown-avenue,  and  it  was  found  that  his 
left  hand  and  forearm  were  severely  burned.  But  for  the  glasses  he 
wore  it  is  probable  that  his  eyesight  would  have  been  destroyed,  as  the 
glasses  were  black  with  the  burnt  powder,  while  the  left  side  of  his  face 
was  also  badly  burned.  M.  Sonntag  dressed  the  injuries,  and  on  his 
advice  Wheelock  was  afterwards  taken  to  the  Samaritan  Hospital,  where 
he  was  also  treated.  Wheelock  is  a  travelling  photographer  from  New 
York  City,  and  has  been  in  Philadelphia  for  about  three  months  plying 
his  vacation.  He  stated  that  he  usually  purchases  the  powder  for 
flashlight  purposes  by  the  pound,  bat  being  out  of  the  material,  he  had 
bought  a  single  ounce  at  a  store  which  he  said  he  can  locate,  and  believes 
that  the  boy  who  served  him  gave  him  an  explosive  by  mistake  for  the 
powder  he  asked  for.  He  stated  his  intention  of  holding  the  proprietor 
responsible  for  the  mistake  whi^h  resulted  in  hi-,  injuries. 
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L./VNTERN  MEMS. 

In  another  month  lantemists  will,  so  to  speak,  "  be  putting  their 
houses  in  order,"  and  the  first  thing  to  engage  their  attention  will 
naturally  be,  if  they  use  the  limelight,  the  supply  of  gas.  The  de- 
cision of  the  Home  Office  Committee  on  the  safety  of  cylinders  of 
compressed  gas  has  caused  one  of  the  gas-compression  companies  to 
issue  a  circular  to  the  effect  that  certain  types  of  cylinders  will,  in 
future,  be  filled  to  three-fourths  of  the  previous  pressure  only,  yiz., 
ninety  atmospheres,  instead  of  120,  as  heretofore.  This,  as  stated, 
is  to  ensure  a  uniform  factor  of  safety. 


Most  users  of  gas,  who  are  near  the  filling  centres,  or  have  a 
reserve  of  cylinders,  wiU  not  object  to  this  regulation,  and  those  who 
are  purchasing  new  cylinders,  if  they  do  not  mind  a  little  additional 
•weight,  can  still  have  the  full  pressure  of  120  atmospheres.  There 
liave  been  quite  enough  changes  in  the  regulations  as  to  testing, 
and  in  the  condemnation  of  certain  types  of  cylinders  previously 
supplied  and  filled,  that  I  think  the  company  are  wise  not  to  cripple 
the  industry  by  condemning  the  lighter  make  of  cylinders  entirely,  if 
they  are  sound  and  fulfil  the  requirements  in  other  ways. 


The  whole  of  the  practical  suggestions  of  the  Committee,  as  far  as 

they  affect  the  conduct  of  the  trade,  as  in  vogue  last  season,  seem  to 

be  in  the  working-stress  limit,  which  has  been  fixed  at  eight  tons 

per  square  inch  for  seamless  steel  cylinders,  and  seven  and  a  half 

tons  per  square  inch  for  lap-welded  steel  cylinders.    The  older  type 

of  cylinders,  while  considered  by  experts  in  engineering  perfectly 

safe  at  a  higher  working  stress,  will  not  now  fulfil  these  conditions, 

hence  the  filling  to  a  lower  pressure,  so  as  to  reduce  the  working 

stress. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Nervous  people  will  be  doubly  assured  if  they  have  their  cylinders 
filled  to  only  ninety  atmospheres,  and,  as  they  will  still  have  thirty 
cubic  feet  of  gas  in  the  forty-feet-size  cylinders,  and  nine  feet  of  gas 
in  the  twelve-feet  size,  they  can  easily  arrange  their  supply  to  suit 
the  consumption,  according  to  the  kind  of  jet  they  use  and  the 
average  duration  of  the  entertainment  or  lecture.  In  inexperienced 
hands  the  lower  pressure  is,  no  doubt,  more  manageable,  especially 
for  use  with  sulphuric  ether,  or  where  no  automatic  regulator  is 
jsed  but  some  system  of  fine  screw  adjustment. 


I  FANCY  a  good  time  is  coming  again  for  the  Hiunial  and  Triple 
lanterns,  as  audiences  are  looking  for  something  different  to  a  succes- 
sion of  plain  photographs.  The  animated  pictures  have  given  a  zest 
for  movement,  aud  now  is  the  time  for  those  who  have  really  fine 
dioramic  effects  to  show  the  general  public  what  can  be  done  with 
properly  registered  well-coloured  photographs,  having  effects  or  fine 
hand  paintings.  I  believe  I  am  quite  right  in  saying  that  not  five 
per  cent,  of  the  audiences  at  the  halls  where  the  animated  pictures 
are  being  exhibited,  and  who  nightly  show  so  much  appreciation  of 
the  results,  have  ever  seen  a  really  high-class  entertainment  of  dis- 
solving views  and  dioramic  effects. 

«  »  »  «  • 

The  mechanical  branches  of  the  optical  lantern  world  have  not  been 
idle  during  the  last  two  or  three  months,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
simple  and  practical  apparatus  will  shortly  be  available  for  takiuj; 
and  projecting  photographs  of  real  life,  and  that  can  be  purchased 
for  sums  that  are  within  the  means  of  private  enthusiasts  and  lec- 
turers who  cater  for  mechanics'  institutes,  schools,  &c.  I  know  of 
two  or  three  such  apparatus,  and  when  I  have  seen  the  latest  pattemn 
at  work,  which  I  hope  to  do  shortly,  I  will  give  some  details  of  them. 


I  HAVE  been  away  from  town  for  three  weeks,  and  have  thought 
little  of  lantern  matters,  for  my  mind  was  fully  occupied  with 
questions  of  refraction,  elevation,  trajectory,  and  bad  ammunition 
affecting  the  marksmen  who  have  been  shooting  for  the  Queen's  and 
other  valuable  prizes  at  Bisley  Camp.  The  temperatures  of  8^°  to 
90°  Fahr.,  which  one  had  to  bear  in  the  open  and  under  canvas,  was 
trying  in  the  extreme,  but,  if  I  understand  the  description  of  the 
sufferings  of  those  in  town,  my  confreres  there  were  certainly  worse 
off,  for  the  splendid  air  of  the  place  and  the  breezes  from  the  Surrey 
hills  made  the  evenings  and  mornings  delightful.  The  intense  light 
was  at  times  very  trying,  for  the  sun's  temperature,  as  registered  by 
solar  radiation  thermometer  with  blackened  bulb  in  vacuo,  reached 
156°  Fahr.  I  was  impressed  more  than  once  with  the  necessity  of  men 
not  used  to  outdoor  life  protecting  iheir  eyes  with  suitable  tinted 
preservers,  and,  as  this  is  a  subject  photographers,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
pay  sufiicient  attention  to,  I  mention  it  here  with  the  hope  that 
those  who  make  rapid  changes  (as  is  necessary  in  the  profession) 
from  the  dark  room  to  brilliant  daylight  will  guard  against  shocks 
to  their  sight,  and  not  be  afraid  to  put  on  a  mild,  neutral-tinted 
pince-nez  or  spectacles  directly  they  emerge  from  the  dark  room. 


In  my  own  case  I  found  it  absolutrly  necessary  at  times,  in  order 
to  get  proper  definition  when  reading,  to  put  on  my  tinte<l  glasses, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  any  one,  like  myself,  suffering  from  mild 
astigmatism  (and  there  must  be  thousands  among  photographers  and 
lantemists)  will  do  well  to  keep  this  matter  before  ihem. 


I  HAVE  been  pleased  to  get  recently  some  reports  of  excellent  re- 
sults in  amateur  hands  of  the  working  of  the  small-size  electric  arc 
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lamps ;  among  them  the  Lantern  Society,  with  the  new  type  of  in- 
dependent and  geared  adjustment  for  controlling  either  or  both 
carbons  at  will,  from  India,  where  it  has  been  used  in  the  palace  of 
one  of  the  native  princes  and  in  colleges,  also  when  working  at  our 
own  medical  schools  and  scientific  and  social  institutes.  Wherever 
current  is  available,  I  say  to  lanternists.  Try  the  electric  arc  light, 
and,  if  any  of  the  agents  for  electric  light  installations  tell  you  there 
are  difficulties  in  the  way,  don't  be  denied,  but  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  practical  result  of  the  light  being  used  in 
an  optical  lantern  yourselves.  In  one  of  the  instances  referred  to 
above  the  apparatus  would  have  been  put  aside,  and  not  used,  if  the 
engineer's  report  had  been  accepted  as  final,  for  it  was  stated  ihat,  if 
the  light  was  used  in  the  lantern,  no  other  light  in  the  building 
could  be  used.  However,  a  scientific  gentleman  known  to  the  possessor 
of  the  apparatus  was  consulted,  with  the  result  that  a  way  was  soon 
shown  by  which  the  current  could  be  used,  and  that  successfully, 
without  injuriously  affecting  the  other  lights.  G.  R.  Baker. 


ELECTRICAL  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  THE  OPTICAL 
LANTERN. 

All  experiments  which  have  the  elucidation  of  a  fcimtific  lecture 
for  their  object  require  considerable  care  in  prepaiatiou,  and  no 
little  skill  afterwards  to  ensure  eveiything  "going  off"  all  righr. 
More  especially  is  this  the  case  where  electricity,  or  some  allied 
science,  is  the  one  being  treated  of,  and  more  especially  still  when 
the  experiments  are  to  be  performed  upon  the  stage  of  an  optical 
lantern.  Lecture-table  ex,  eriments,  unless  performed  for  the  benefit 
of  very  small  audiences,  are  usually  too  insignificant,  on  account  of 
the  small  scale  upon  which  they  are  shown ;  or,  if,  expense  and 
other  difficulties  being  set  aside,  they  are  performed  upon  a  suffi- 
ciently large  scale  to  make  them  fully  intelligible  to  every  member 
of  a  large  audience,  they  are  apt  to  be  proportionately  clumsy  and 
unmanageable.  Therefore  the  lantern  is  the  best  means  of  making 
the  experiments,  though  occupying  but  little  room,  appreciable  to 
others  besides  those  in  the  front  row  of  the  audience ;  but,  if  the 
lantern  be  used,  everything  must  be  done  so  delicately — for  every 
fault  is  magnified  a  hundredfold — that,  as  mentioned  before,  the  very 
greatest  care  must  be  exercised,  both  in  preparation  and  actual 
manipulation. 

Another  great  advantage  of  utilising  the  magnifying  power  of  the 
lantern  to  make  very  small  experiments  in  electricity  serve  the 
purpose  of  much  larger  ones  is  that  the  current  required  for  pro- 
ducing the  phenomena  is  proportionately  small,  and  consequently 
the  battery  to  produce  that  current  need  only  be  a  fraction  of  the 
size  and  weight  of  that  which  would  be  required  for  lecture-table 
demonstrations.  For  instance,  an  electro  magnet  eight  or  ten  inches 
high,  and  capable  of  supporting  a  mass  of  iron  of  sufficient  size  to  be 
properly  convincing  to  the  audience,  would  require  a  battery  of 
seven  or  eight  Bunsen  cells  to  work  it ;  but  a  tiny  magnet,  the  size 
of  a  halfpenny,  when  placed  in  the  lantern,  will  appear  several  feet 
across,  and  will  lift,  apparently,  a  couple  of  tons  of  French  nails  of 
two  feet  in  length  by  the  power  of  a  single  dry  cell. 

I  have  found  that  a  battery  of  three  dry  cells  of  moderate  size  is 
quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  most  of  the  experiments  which 
may  be  performed  on  the  lantern  stage,  and,  if  they  are  associated  wit  h 
some  convenient  arrangement  of  switches,  so  that  one,  two,  or  three 
cells  can  be  thrown  into  circuit  at  will,  it  will  do  much  to  ensure 
the  success  of  the  various  experiments.  Another  very  important 
item  too,  where  several  experiments  have  to  be  performed  in  rapid 
succession,  as  is  often  the  case,  is  a  quick  and  ready  means  of  making 
electric  connexion  between  the  necessary  apparatus  and  the  batterv 
power,  for  nothing  is  more  troublesome,  or  more  likely  to  flurry  and 
upset  the  operator,  who  has  all  the  time  the  unpleasant  contcious- 
ness  that  he  is  causing  a  "  stage  wait,"  than  a  number  of  loose  wires 
which  u-ill  get  entangled,  and  sundry  screw  terminals,  whereof  the 
wire  holes  are  as  elusive  in  the  darkness  as  a  keyhole  preverbialh  is 
to  him  who  has  dined. 

1  have  for  my  own  use  combined  these  desirable  appliances— a 
multiple  switch  for  the  battery,  and  a  plug  and  socket  arrangement 
for  making  speedy  connexions — with  a  current-reversing  device, 
which  latt  is  an  item  of  very  great  importance  where  electrolyf-is 
experiments  and  demonttrations  in  electro-metallurgy  are  on  the 
tapis.  The  tketch  shows  the  general  arrangements,  and  alto  the 
battery  connexions,  I  think,  with  sufficient  clearness  to  make  further 
description  unnecessary,  but  a  word  or  two  about  the  plug  and 
socket  may  not  be  without  use.     The  plug  consists  of  two  strips  of 


brass  or  copper,  about  two  inches  long  by  three-eighths  of  an  incb 
broad,  and  of  appropriate  thickness,  between  which  is  sandwiched, 
by  way  of  insulation,  a  similarly  sized  strip  of  vulcanite  or  vul- 
canised fibre,  and  the  three  are  securely  bound  together  along  half 
their  length  by  strong  twine,  which  may  afterwards  be  varnished. 
The  lower  half  of  the  compound  peg  thus  formed  comprises-^  the 


,-/^ 


plug  proper,  and  to  the  upper  half  are  soldered,  one  to  each  metallic 
strip,  the  two  conductors  of  a  short  piece  of  flexible  cord.  The 
socket  consists  of  a  small  square  hole  or  pit  in  the  top  of  the  switch 
board,  the  two  opposite  sides  of  which  are  lined  with  brass  of  the 
same  width  as  that  employed  for  making  the  plug.  Two  strips  of 
this  brass,  about  five  inches  long,  are  bent  into  the  shape  of  an  L, 
one  arm  of  which  covers  one  side  of  the  hole,  the  other  laying  along 
the  top  of  the  switch  board,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  screws.  If 
each  of  these  L-pieces  form  an  angle  of  slightly  more  than  90°, 
there  will  be  spring  enough  in  the  brass  to  ensure  good  contact  with 
the  plug  when  it  is  inserted,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  two 
arms  hidden  in  the  hole  do  not  stand  out  enough  to  touch  one 
another  when  unseparated  by  the  plug,  for,  if  they  did  that,  the 
battery  would  be  short-circuited,  and  would  very  soon  be  ruined. 

A  separate  plug  will,  of  course,  be  required  for  every  experiment, 
but  they  can  be  very  quickly  made,  and  the  great  comfort  and  sense 
of  security  they  give  to  the  operator,  and  the  certainty  that  they  will 
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contribute  considerably  to  the  sucness  and  the  general  "go"  of  the 
experiments,  will  amply  repay  the  little  extra  trouble  Which  their 
previous  preparation  entails. 

The  two  arms  Iprojecting  from  the  soclcet — which,  by  the  way, 
may  carry  ordinary  pcrew  terminals,  for  convenience,  in  connecting 
up  any  "slide"  which  by  chance  is  unprovided  with  a  plug — are 
connected  by  wires  at  the  back  of  the  board  to  the  two  metallic  bars 
of  the  current  reverser,  and  this,  in  its  turn,  is  connected — each  arm 
by  a  piece  of  flexible  conductor  attached  to  a  convenient  place  on  the 
face  of  the  board — with  one  pole  of  the  battery  and  with  the  lever 
of  the  multiple  switch,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  while  the  three  first 
studs  of  this  switch  are  joined,  electrically  speaking,  with  the  other 
pole  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  battery  cells  respectively,  the 
fourth  stud  being  a  dummy,  reserved  for  the  "  off  "  position. 

The  "  slides  "  should,  whenever  possible,  take  the  form  of  a  "  cell," 
such  as  those  which  are  sometimes  used  for  projecting  live  water 
beetles  and  suchlike  sensational  subjects,  but,  of  course,  for  most  of 
the  experiments  they  need  not  be  water-tight.  I  am  speaking  of 
slides  intended  for  use  in  an  ordinary  projection  lantern.  A  science 
lantern,  made  with  an  open  stage  for  e.xperimental  work,  will,  of 
course,  give  more  room  for  the  necessary  apparatus ;  but,  even  where 
such  an  instrument  is  available,  the  cell  form  of  slide  is  preferable 
to  another,  because  it  will  confine  operations,  to  a  great  extent,  to 
one  plane,  and  thus  keep  the  various  parts  in  focus  upon  the  screen — 
a  thing  which  is  not  at  all  easy  to  accomplish  unaided.  The  majority 
of  lanterns  have  stages  deep  enough  to  admit  a  slide  from  three- 
quarters  to  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  thick ;  thus  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  a  cell  whose  two  glass  walls  are  separated  about  half  an  inch, 
and  in  this  space  most  of  the  magnetic  experiments  can  be  performed. 

One  slide  may  take  the  form  of  a  cell,  in  which  are  a  dozen  or  two 
of  small  iron  nails,  which,  when  a  tiny  permanent  magnet  is  in- 
serted, will  cling  to  it,  and  can  only  be  detached  by  the  vigorous 
use  of  a  brass  rod,  or  some  other  implement;  then  a  similar  slide, 
but  fitted  with  a  horse-shoe  eleetro  magnet,  may  be  used,  to  show 
that  soft  iron  is  only  magnetic  by  virtue  of  the  electric  current  cir- 
culating round  it,  and  that,  as  soon  as  that  current  is  broken,  the 
magnetism  ceases.  A  pinch  of  iron  filings  in  the  cell,  by  clinging  to 
the  poles,  even  after  the  current  ceases  to  flow,  will  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  that  residuary  magnetism,  which  acts  an  important  part 
in  modem  dynamos.  For  such  experiments  as  these  an  erecting 
prism  is  a  great  advantage,  for  to  see  an  electro  magnet  drag  dou-Ji 
a  mass  of  iron  nails  from  its  place  on  the  roof  is  not,  at  first  sight, 
so  convincing  as  it  would  be  if  the  operation  were  shown  right 
side  up. 

The  familiar  experiment,  so  important  in  trt-ating  of  magnetism, 
whereby  the  "  lines  of  force "  are  made  visible  by  means  of  iron 
filings  sprinkled  upon  a  plate  immediately  over  the  magnet,  requires 
a  vertical  attachment  to  the  lantern,  if  it  is  to  be  performed  in  the 
usual  manner;  but  there  is  another  plan,  which  should  answer 
almost  as  well.  Support  the  magnet  in  a  water-tight  cell,  which 
can  then  be  filled  with  glycerine,  or  other  heavy,  transparent  fluid 
(how  would  carbon  bisulpfcide  do  ?)  in  which  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
iron  filings  (not  turnings)  have  been  mixed.  The  specific  gravity  of 
the  liquid  being  very  high,  the  filings  will  only  sink  to  the  bottom 
slowly,  and,  when  the  magnet  is  excited,  they  will  rise  and  form  the 
characteristic  curves  and  festoons.  In  this  way  the  usual  round  of 
experiments  may  be  arranged  for  the  lantern,  and  bar,  horee-shoe, 
and  annular  magnets,  or  magnets  in  pairs,  with  like  or  opposite 

foles  in  juxtaposition,  be  made  to  exhibit  their  characteristic  curves. 
n  the  same  way  magnetic  fields,  such  as  are  found  around  con- 
ductors, within  helices,  Ixc,  may  be  shown. 

So  much  for  magnetism.  I  have  said  nothing  about  the  experi- 
ments appertaining  to  static  electricity,  although,  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  most  text-books  on  the  subject,  ''frictional  electri- 
'  city"  IS  usually  dispo-sed  of  before  the  "voltaic"  is  touched  upon  ;  but 
the  very  simple  appliances  necessary  for  the  explication  of  this 
branch  of  the  subject  are  so  obviously  applicable  to  the  lantern,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  about  the  manner  of  application. 

Electro-chemical  decomposition  can  be  well  shown  in  the  lantern, 
but  for  experiments  of  this  kind  an  erecting  prism  is  necetsary,  for 
without  its  aid  some  of  the  effects  are  exceedingly  puzzling.  For 
the  electrolysis  of  water  a  simple  cell  is  required  containing  the 
liquid — which  must  be  acidulated,  for  water  by  itself  is  not  a  con- 
ductor— into  which  the  current  is  led  by  means  of  two  strips  of 
platinum  foil  about  an  inch  apart.  "With  one  battery  cell  no  effect 
will  be  apparent,  for  the  voltage  is  insufficient ;  with  two,  bubbles 
begin  to  make  their  appearance — they  look  like  huge  boils  upon  the 
screen — and,  with  the  full  complement,  of  three  cells,  the  bubbles 
will  form  very  rapidly,  and  rus-h  to  the  surface  "f  the  water,  which 
looks  as  if  it  were  boiling  violently.  If  all  this  must  be  shown 
upside  down — for  the  slide  cannot  be  inverted — the  bubbles  look 


like  mercury  falling  to  the  bottom,  thus  giving  quite  a  wrong  im- 
pression. Tiny  inverted  test  tubes  can  oe  uned,  one  over  each 
platinum  electrode,  to  show  that  hydrogen  is  evolved  at  one  in  just 
double  the  quantity  that  tbn  oxvgen  is  detached  at  the  other,  a  con- 
dition of  things  which  is  immediately  reversed  when  the  electricitr 
is  sent  througli  the  cell  in  the  opposite  direction.  Utber  electroWtic 
experiments  which  can  be  performed  with  equal  ewe  will  rapidly 
suggest  themselves.  Klectro-metallurgical  operations  of  a  practical 
kind  are  not  so  easily  shown,  because  the  layer  of  metal  deposited 
by  this  small  electric  current  would  not  sufficiently  affect  the  total 
thickness  of  the  electrodes  in  a  short  space  of  time  to  be  apparent  on 
the  screen,  but  the  principle  can  be  demonstrated  by  means  of  an 
analogy.  Thus  the  gold  or  silver  plating  bath,  or  the  copper  sulphatA 
solution,  may  be  replaced  with  a  saturated  solution  (filtered)  of  lead 
acetate  (sugar  of  lead),  in  which  leaden  electrodes  are  immersed, 
and,  when  the  current  is  switched  on,  the  e£Fect  is  a  very  beautiful 
one,  a  treelike  growth  appearing  all  over  the  cathode,  while  th« 
anode  slowly  wastes  away  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  lead  in  the  solu- 
tion. On  reversing  the  current,  the  tree  will  immediately  droop  and 
begin  to  dissolve,  while  that  which  was  before  the  anode  will  at 
once  begin  to  sprout  with  the  same  femlike  structure. 

There  are-very  many  similar  experiments  which  can  be  performed 
with  equal  ease  in  the  lantern,  which  are  now  usually  laboured 
through  at  the  lecture  table,  unconvincing  to  the  audience,  and  un- 
satisfactory to  the  demonstrator.  Transferred  to  the  lantern  stage, 
their  performance  only  occupies  half  the  time,  with  barely  a  tithe  of 
the  trouble,  and  to  the  audience  they  will  all  be  instructive,  and 
many  of  them  beautiful.  Cecil  M.  IIbpworth. 


SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  ACETYLENE  GAS. 
(Photographic  Timoa  I 

Althouoh,  during  the  past  year,  the  daily  press,  as  well  as  journals  and 
magazines,  scientific  or  olhernise,  have  teemed  with  articles  relating  to 
this  brilliant  new  illuminant,  it  is  not  a  little  curious  that  an  infinitesimal 
amount  only  of  real  information  on  the  subject  has  been  imparted  by 
any  of  them.  The  appetite  of  the  public,  over  alert  for  something  new, 
has  been  whetted  by  prophetic  stories  of  its  unrivalled  brilliance,  its 
wonderful  cheapness,  its  adaptability  to  every  demand  for  "light,  heat 
and  power."  We  have  been  told  of  its  discovery  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
chemist  more  than  a  half  century  ago,  and  hov  it  "  burned  with  a 
luminoQS  yellow  flame  Hud  volumes  of  smoke;"  how,  after  slumbering 
useless  during  those  long  jears.  the  accidental  production  of  crystalline 
calcic  carbide  (CaCj),  in  the  modern  electiio  furnace,  bad  made  possible 
the  production  of  this  gas  on  a  commercial  scale,  how  all  the  hitherto 
methods  of  lighting  were  to  be  superseded  and  night  turned  into  day  by 
its  sun-like  brilliancy.  We  were  also  tnld  of  the  fabulous  sums  whi(& 
bad  filled  the  pockets  of  the  fortunate  inventors  and  promoters  of  the  new 
process,  but  the  iuformntion  and  facts  which  (he  public  were  most 
interested  in  were  totally  wanting.  Is  this  light  what  it  is  represented  to 
be  ?  Where  can  we  see  it  ?  How  can  it  be  obtained  ?  In  what  manner 
or  form  will  it  be  made  available  ?  Is  anything  being  done  anywhere 
toward  placing  it  on  the  market,  or  within  the  reach  of  those  who  are 
anxious  to  see  and  to  use  it  ?  These,  and  a  host  of  similar  questions, 
were  continually  asked,  but  no  reply  was  forthcoming.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  dear  public  became  sceptical,  and  the  interested  opponents  of 
acetylene  found  ready  listeners  to  their  depreciating  utterances? 

But  a  good  thing  cannot  be  permanently  injured  these  latter  days, 
even  in  the  house  of  its  friend",  and  acetylene  is  emphatically  "  a  good 
thing."  Its  production  on  a  commercial  scale  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  this  century  of  wonderful  disooverius.  Its  possibilities  have 
scarcely  been  dreamed  of  as  yet.  I  venture  to  predict  here,  that  not  only 
will  it  light  the  world,  now  ilhiminated  to  so  great  an  extent  by  the 
rapidly  diminishing  petroleum  or  coal  oil,  bat.  within  a  decade,  steam 
vessels  will  navigate  every  sea  with  coal  bankers  replaced  by  cases  of 
calcic  cat  bide,  the  gas  from  which  will  fire  their  boilers,  in  place  of  the 
bulky  and  more  costly  coal  now  used  for  that  purpose. 

What  is  acetylene?  It  is  a  hydrocarbon  gas  (CjH,.),  the  richest  in 
carbon  of  any  other,  its  components  in  volume  beiog  92j  parts  of  carbon 
and  7i  parts  of  hydrogen,  in  100.  It  is  highly  inflammable,  igniting  at  a 
considerably  lower  temperature  than  ordinary  illuminating  gas,  and 
burning  with  a  very  brilliant  white  flame  when  supplied  to  proper  burners. 
The  most  satisfactory  of  these  will  not  deliver  more  than  one-half  cubic 
foot  per  hour  under  a  pressure  of  three  inches  of  water,  the  light  being 
equal  to  that  of  fonr  burners  of  five  cubic  feet  capacity  each,  using 
ordinary  city  )ias  of  the  best  quality  now  supplied.  The  flame  is 
essentially  a  cool  one  (owing  to  the  small  amount  of  gas  consumed),  but 
extremely  hot  at  the  point  of  ignition,  as  it  must  be  to  ensure  the 
complete  combustion  of  the  large  percentage  of  carbcn  which  acetylene 
contains.  This  combustion  is  perfect ;  no  carbi>n  monoxide  and  but  a 
small  percentage  of  carbon  dioxide  are  emitted,  and  the  temperature  of  a 
room  m  which  it  is  burning  is  raised  no  higher  than  it  would  be  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  incandescent  electric  lamps  to  produce  an  equal 
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amount  of  light.  It  has  been  completely  demonstrated  that  twenty  such 
acetylene  lights  will  not  vitiate  the  atmosphere  to  a  greater  extent  than 
one  five-foot  flame  of  ordinary  street  gas.  The  quality  of  the  light  is 
simply  perfect — "  a  chunk  of  sunshine,"  as  some  one  has  aptly  termed  it. 
It  is,  indeed,  daylight.  The  spectrum  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the 
san;  the  most  delicate  colours  are  unchanged  beneath  its  rays,  and  can  be 
as  readily  distinguished  as  by  daylight.  It  is  more  diffusive  than  any 
other  ariificial  illuminant,  the  corners  of  a  room  being  lighted  equally 
with  the  immediate  circle  about  the  burners  in  its  centre.  For  reading 
and  writing  it  is  ideally  luxurious  ;  brilliant  yet  soft  (when  properly 
shaded),  causing  no  feeling  of  weariness  or  discomfort  from  the  most 
prolonged  usage.  The  flame,  however,  should  not  be  gazed  upon  by  the 
unprotected  eye,  being  too  brilliant  for  comfort  or  safety,  and  it  should 
always  be  shaded  in  some  manner.  The  light  being  of  such  potency  th.a.t 
a  very  small  burner,  consuming  not  over  one-eighth  cubic  foot  per  hour, 
■will  give  the  light  of  twenty-five  candles,  it  may  be  burned  in  a  great 
■variety  of  shades  and  devices  hitherto  used  only  with  electric  incandescent 
lamps.  No  other  illuminating  gas  can  be  thus  used,  and  many  new 
features  in  artistic  lighting  become  possible  with  it.  But  it  cannot  be 
used  in  the  large  burners  of  five  or  more  cubic  feet  capacity  required  with 
ordinary  city  gas.  Passed  through  these,  it  burns  with  a  brilliant  yellow 
flame  accompanied  by  volumes  of  smoke  which  quickly  deposit  a  shower 
of  soot  on  everything  within  reach.  If,  therefore,  acetylene  be  used 
through  the  ordinary  gas  piping  of  a  houee  the  burners  must  be  changed 
for  those  of  a  capacity  suited  to  it.  As  these  cost  but  a  few  cents  each, 
the  change  is  of  no  moment,  and  can  be  made  by  any  one. 

Pure  acetylene  gas  is  not  explosive,  and  cannot  be  made  to  explode 
under  any  circumstances  ;  but,  if  mixed  with  air  in  proper  proportions, 
it  will,  in  common  with  all  other  illuminating  gases,  explode  with  a  -violent 
detonation  and  destructive  effects.  These  facts  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood by  every  one.  A  mixture  of  acetylene  with  1'25  times  its  volume  of 
air  is  mildly  explosive,  the  energy  increasing  up  to  twelve  times,  after 
which  it  decreases  until,  with  one  volume  to  twenty  of  air,  the  explosive 
quality  has  entirely  disappeared.  Indeed,  the  addition  of  twenty-five  to 
forty  per  cent,  of  air  to  the  gas  in  no  wise  impairs  its  luminosity,  whilst, 
of  course,  decreasing  its  cost ;  and  an  apparatus  has  been  devised  for 
adding  any  desired  percentage  to  the  gas,  at  the  point  of  ignition.  For 
heating  purposes  a  much  larger  percentage  of  air  must  be  used. 

If  taken  into  the  lungs  of  an  animal,  acetylene  will  produce  asphyxia- 
tion or  suffocation  by  the  exclusion  of  oxygen,  but  it  will  not  poison. 
This  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  exhaustive  experiments  made  on 
guinea  pigs  and  other  animals.  When  confinement  in  an  atmosphere 
thoroughly  charged  with  the  gas  was  continued  long  enough  to  actually 
produce  death,  no  change  was  noticeable  in  the  blood  upon  microscopic 
examination,  nor  was  any  other  symptom  of  poison  apparent.  Death  was, 
in  every  instance,  the  result  of  the  deprivation  of  oxygen.  In  other  cases, 
when  the  animals  were  removed  to  the  outer  air  before  death  had  ensued, 

■  they  quickly  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  gas,  as  they  would  have 
done  after  inhaling  ether  or  chloroform.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  well-known  poisonous  action  of  the  carburetted- water  gas  now 
supplied  in  most  of  our  cities,  and  a  very  strong  addition  to  the  other 
awivantages  of  acetylene.  A  comparatively  short  exposure  to  the  deadly 
effects  of  ordinary  street  gas  is  sufficient  to  cause  great  changes  in  the 

'  blood,  and  the  fatalities  attending  such  exposures  are  increa'ing  to  an 
alarming  extent,  as  every  physician  can  testify.  The  general  substitution  of 

'  acetylene  for  these  noxious  and,  at  times,  almost  uon-luminona  gases  would 
greatly  lessen  the  dangers  attending  the  careless  opening  of  keys,  or  the 
"blowing  out  of  the  gas,"  by  those  still  ignorant  of  its  use.  And  this,  not 
only  through  the  non-poisonous  nature  of  the  gas,  but  also  from  the  fact 
that  the  acetylene  burner,  with  the  stop  cock  fully  open,  would  discharge 

'  only  one-half  of  a  cubic  foot  of  gas  per  hour  into  an  apartment,  whilst  the 
street  gas  burner  would  pass  at  least  tenfold  that  amount,  or  five  cubic 
feet  in  the  same  time.  It  would  seem  unnecessary  to  call  further  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  of  these  facts. 

From  the  economic  standpoint,  acetylene  compares  most  favourably 
with  street  gas,  even  at  the  present  cost  of  calcic  carbide.  This  is  now 
procurable  at  twenty  cents  per  pound,  making  the  cost  of  the  gas  four 
cents  per  cubic  foot,  a  pound  of  carbide  rarely  yielding  less  than  five  feet 
of  acetylene.  Used  in  a  burner  of  one  foot  capacity,  the  cost  of  con- 
sumption is  four  cents  per  hour  for  a  light  at  least  equal  to  that  obtain- 
able from  twenty-five  feet  of  ordinary  illuminating  gas.  At  $1 '50  per 
thousand  the  latter  would  cost  three  and  a  half  cents  for  an  hour's  con- 
sumption, rather  less  than  that  of  the  acetylene,  hut  also  vastly  inferior 
to  the  latter  in  the  quality  of  the  light  afforded.  If  air  be  added  to  the 
acetylene  to  the  extent  of  thirty  or  forty  per  cent.,  as  may  be  done  with- 
out diminution  of  light,  its  cost  is  cheapened  by  that  amount,  thus 
bringing  it  below  the  average  of  that  furnished  by  the  gas  companies. 
With  calcic  carbide  at  five  cents  per  pound,  which  it  is  sure  to  fall  to  at 
no  distant  date,  acetylene  will  become  not  only  "the  best,  but  also  the 
cheapest,  of  all  artificial  sources  of  light. 

Next  to  the  gas  itself,  the  most  important  factor  in  the  use  of  acetylene 
lor  lighting  purposes  is  the  burner.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
perfection  in  this  direction  has  not  yet  been  reached  by  any  means, 
though  one  which  is  a  great  advance  upon  any  heretofore  made,  and 
which  promises  to  be  a  perfect  success,  is  about  to  be  placed  on  the 
market.     An  insuperable  objection  to  all  burners  hitherto  made  has 

■  been  the  formation  of  a  mass  of  unconsumed  carbon  around  the  orifice 


when  the  flow  of  gas  was  turned  down  low ;  and,  further,  that  at  one 
point  reached  in  turning  down  it  would  smoke,  sometimes  furiously, 
requiring  constant  watchfulness  and  care  to  prevent  these  annoying 
occurrences.  Acetylene  is  so  rich  in  carbon,  that  a  very  high  tem- 
perature is  necessary  for  complete  and  perfect  combustion,  and  this 
cannot  be  maintained  with  the  lava  tips  in  common  use,  especially  when 
the  flow  of  gas  is  reduced  to  a  very  small  amount.  Metal  tips  obviate 
these  difficulties  to  a  great  extent,  and  those  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  seem  to  be  almost  perfect. 

It  has  been  conclusively  demonstrated  that  acetylene  cannot  be  used 
in  the  ordinary  burners  of  five  feet  or  greater  capacity  without  smoking 
to  an  intolerable  degree  and  wasting  gas  as  well.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  divide  the  light  between  a  number  of  small  burners.  The 
limit  of  usefulness  seems  to  be  reached  at  about  one  cubic  foot  capacity, 
though  I  have  seen  burners  passing  as  much  as  1-71  feet  with  perfect 
success,  being  smokeless  and  the  flame  steady.  But  the  most  generally 
useful  and  successful  burner  is  that  of  half-foot  capacity— -a  true  half 
foot — not  those  which  being  so  rated  consume  in  reality  a  foot  or  more 
per  hour,  as  do  Bray's  00000.  Very  many  complaints  have  reached  me 
from  parties  using  these  burners  that  the  carbide  furnished  them  was 
inferior,  producing  not  more  than  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  of  gas 
to  the  pound,  instead  of  the  five  feet  promised  for  it,  the  facts  being 
that  their  burners  passed  a  foot  or  more  per  hour,  and  the  calcic  carbide 
gave  forth  its  full  quota  of  five  feet  to  the  pound. 

The  highly  actinic  quality  of  the  acetylene  light  renders  it  particularly 
valuable  for  photographic  purposes,  and  nothing  is  risked  in  predicting 
a  wonderful  future  for  it  in  this  direction.  Indeed,  much  has  already 
been  accomplished.  In  connexion  with  one  of  Chicago's  leading  photo- 
graphers a  series  of  experiments  was  made  during  the  past  winter, 
clearly  proving  its  adaptability  to  work  in  the  studio.  With  exposures 
from  two  to  four  seconds,  fully  toned  and  perfectly  lighted  negatives 
were  made,  the  results  not  being  distinguishable  from  the  best  day- 
lighted  sittings.  So  well  satisfied  was  he  with  it,  that  he  is  now  having 
his  studio  fitted  with  acetylene  apparatus  for  night  work,  probably  the 
first  in  the  world  to  adopt  the  new  light  for  this  purpose.  It  has  also 
been  successfully  used  in  photographic  printing.  With  several  of  the 
leading  makes  of  printing-out  papers,  excellent  work  was  done  in  about 
the  time  required  for  the  same  on  a  cloudy  day.  Thus  all  phases  of 
studio  work  are  made  possible  by  night  as  well  as  by  day  through  the 
discovery  of  this  wonderful  and  cheap  light.  It  is  also  particularly 
adapted  to  photo  micrography  and  the  illumiaation  of  objects  under  the 
microscope.  A  little  lamp  which  I  devised  some  months  since  for  the 
latter  purpose  consumes  only  one-twentieth  of  a  cubic  foot  of  gas  per 
hour,  and  gives  a  solid  column  of  intensely  white  light  the  thickness  of 
a  small  lead  pencil.  Photo-micrographs  with  the  highest  powers  may 
be  taken  with  it  in  leas  than  one-fifth  of  the  time  required  with  the  most 
powerful  oil  lamp,  and  it  has  been  highly  commended  by  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  workers  in  this  department  of  photography,  who  are 
using  it  in  preference  to  all  other  sources  of  illumination. 

Acetylene  is  the  ideal  light  for  a  bicycle  lamp,  and  already  several 
methods  of  using  it  for  that  purpose  have  been  devised.  One  of  these, 
the  invention  of  a  Chicago  man,  seems  to  be  eminently  practical,  and  it 
will,  doubtless,  come  into  general  use.  It  maintains  a  brilliant,  steady 
light  for  twelve  hours  without  replenishing,  cannot  be  extinguished  by 
the  strongest  wind  or  the  roughest  road,  and  is  easily  manipulated  by 
any  one. 

For  lighting  railway  and  street  oars  it  has  no  equal,  either  in  efficiency 
or  economy.  One  of  Chicago's  great  street  railway  companies  is  about 
to  equip  its  five  hundred  cars  with  the  acetylene  light,  it  being  vastly 
brighter  than  any  other,  and  the  cost  less.  It  will  be  furnished  liquefied 
in  cylinders  under  compression,  four  half-foot  burners  to  each  car 
affording  greatly  more  light  than  the  usual  eight  of  the  Pintsch  system. 

In  no  other  field  of  lighting  will  the  great  capabilities  and  advantages 
of  acetylene  be  more  quickly  realised  than  that  of  the  optical  lantern 
and  stereopticon.  Nearly  as  bright  as  oxyhydrogen,  it  is  vastly  cheaper, 
both  in  first  cost  of  apparatus  and  in  running  expenses.  The  cost  of 
operating  a  pair  of  dissolving  lanterns,  at  present  price  of  carbide,  is  not 
more  than  twenty-five  cents  per  hour,  while  the  light  is  quite  equal  t.i 
the  most  satisfactory  illumination  of  a  fifteen-foot  sereen.  It  is  being 
used  now  by  many  lanternists  with  all  sizes  of  lenses,  from  quarter  ai/.e 
to  whole,  and  at  all  distances  from  screen  between  ten  and  fifty  feet.  A 
small  portable  generator,  weighing  not  more  than  twenty  pounds,  with 
suitable  burners  and  a  pound  or  two  of  carbide,  completes  the  necessary 
outfit.  No  skilled  attendant  is  necessary.  It  can  be  set  up  and  put  in 
operation  in  five  minutes,  and  dismantled  in  as  many  more.  The  light 
is  absolutely  steady,  clear,  uniform,  white,  and  satisfactory.  Once 
started,  it  requires  no  attention  whatever  until  the  close  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. In  short,  it  will  prove  (nay,  even  now  is)  a  most  formidable  com- 
petitor of  both  lime  and  the  electric  arc  lights ;  the  Welsbaoh  incan- 
descent gas  light  bears  no  comparison  witn  it,  while  as  to  the  foul 
smelling  and  altogether  unsatisfactory  coal  oil  lamp — it  is  of  the  pn'' 
dead  beyond  resurrection. 

The  economic  capacities  of  acetylene  as  a  source  of  heat  and  po'v 
have  yet  to  be  fully  developed,  but  sufficient  progress  has  been  made  to 
demonstrate  that  they  are  on  a  par  with  its  excellencies  as  a  lighting 
medium.    It  may  be  burned  in  a  modified  Bunsen  burner  without  smoke 
and  with  intense  heat.     Used  in  the  compound  blowpipe,  in  place  ol 
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pure  hydrogen,  a  temperature  of  4000°  Cent,  is  reached  in  place  of  the 
usual  3000°  of  the  older  form.  Its  expansibility  when  mixed  with  air 
in  proper  proportions  and  fired,  being  Rreatly  in  oxoess  of  other  gases, 
renders  it  especially  valuable  for  gas  engines,  and  in  this  direction  alone 
a  vast  future  of  usefalness  lies  before  it.  As  the  object  of  this  paper  is 
simply  a  statement  of  facti  about  acetylene,  I  will  not  enter  farther  into 
speculations  as  to  its  future,  but  proceed  to  glance  at  the  substance  from 
which  it  is  generated  or  evolved  on  a  commercial  basis,  and  the  means 
already  devised  for  so  doing. 

Crystalline  calcium  carbide,  CaC.j,  the  basis  from  which  alone  the  pro- 
-duction  of  acetylene  on  a  commercially  economic  scale  has  been  made 
possible,  was  the  result  of  an  accidental  discovery,  the  story  of  wliioh 
has  been  so  repeatedly  told  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  repeat  it  here. 
But  for  the  invention  of  the  electric  furnace,  it  would  never  have  been 
known ;  thus  do  great  inventions  and  discoveries  binge  one  upon 
another.  The  materials  from  which  it  is  made  are  among  the  most 
abundant  and  cheapest  known  to  man — coal  dust  and  lime  ;  carbon  and 
calcium.  In  reality,  ground  coke  is  used  instead  of  coal  dust,  as  fur- 
nishing a  larger  percentage  of  pure  carbon  than  the  latter.  The  coke 
and  unslacked  lime,  having  been  ground  separately  to  a  fine  powder,  are 
thoroughly  mixed  in  the  proportions  of  fifty-six  parts,  by  weight,  of  lime, 
to  thirty-six  parts  of  coke,  and  submitted  to  the  intense  heat  of  an  electric 
furnace,  which  fuses  them  down  to  a  heavy  crystalline  mass — carbide  of 
caloinm.  Although  this  substance  is  so  hard  as  to  require  repeated  blows 
from  a  heavy  hammer  to  break  up  the  mass,  it  is  so  susceptible  to 
moisture  that  it  disintegrates  in  a  comparatively  short  time  if  exposed  to 
the  air  even  in  an  ordinarily  dry  room.  It  must  therefore  be  shipped  and 
kept  in  hermetically  sealed  cans  or  receptacles,  to  prevent  loss  by 
decomposition.  If  the  finger,  slightly  moistened  with  saliva,  be  applied 
to  its  surface,  acetylene  is  at  once  evolved,  burning  briskly  upon  appli- 
cation of  a  lighted  match.  A  strildng  little  experiment  may  be  performed  : 
by  placing  a  piece  of  carbide  upon  a  plate  and  allowing  a  drop  of  water  ' 
to  fall  upon  it,  lighting  the  gas  at  once  liberated  at  the  fame  time.  It 
will  continue  to  burn  so  long  as  fresh  water  is  slowly  applied,  until  the 
gas  is  all  evolved  and  consumed,  leaving  a  reeiduum  of  calcic  hydrate  in 
'  the  plate. 

Having  thus  seen  some  of  the  facti  concerning  acetylene — what  it  is, : 
and  from  what  it  is  evolved  or  generated  —  we  may  pass  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  means  necessary  for  this  purpose.  In  reality  it  is  merely 
necessary  to  bring  the  calcic  carbide  into  contact  with  water  to  ensure 
an  immediate  evolution  of  the  gas.  If  the  carbide  should  be  reduced  to 
a  coarse  powder  and  thrown  into  water,  instantaneous  decomposition 
would  be  the  result,  causing  an  explosion  which  would  throw  the  water 
in  every  direction  with  considerable  force,  the  entire  volume  of  gas  pro- 
duced escaping  instantly  into  the  surrounding  atmosphere  ;  but,  when  a 
lump  of  tbe  material  is  immersed  in  water,  only  its  outer  surface  is 
subjected  to  the  latter's  action.  A  double  decomposition  takes  place. 
The  oxygen  of  the  water  uniting  with  the  lime  in  the  carbide  forms 
calcium  hydrate,  which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  receptacle  as  a  resi- 
duum. The  hydrogen  of  the  water  in  turn  unites  with  the  carbon  of 
the  carbide  and  forms  acetylene  gas,  which  in  its  turn  will  rise  into  the 
air  to  be  dissipated — if  the  experiment  is  performed  in  an  open  vessel. 
The  evolution  of  the  gas,  though  rapid,  is  quite  regular  and  approxi- 
mately gradual,  the  length  of  time  necessary  for  its  complete  extraction 
depending  entirely  upon  the  size  of  the  lump  of  carbide.  The  amount  of 
acetylene  procurable  from  a  given  weight  of  carbide  is  very  steady  and 
uniform,  varying  from  5  to  3 '5  cubic  feet  to  tbe  pound.  J  have  never 
fonnd  any  that  yielded  less  than  the  former  amount,  and  occasionally 
have  had  specimens  that  furnished  fully  six  cubic  feet. 

In  order  to  utilise  the  acetylene  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  generated  in 
a  closed  vessel.  Two  general  types  are  alone  possible  ;  but  of  specific 
forms  there  may  be  no  end.  In  one  type  the  gas  is  generated  and  mam- 
talned  under  compression,  and  the  vessel  must  be  made  strong  enough 
to  resist  any  possible  pressure.  Should  the  latter  reach  that  of  forty 
atmospheres,  or  about  COO  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  the  gas  will  be 
liquefied,  un'ier  its  own  compression,  each  pound  of  the  liquid  being 
capable  of  giving  off  about  fourteen  and  a  half  cubic  feet  of  gas— or  400 
times  its  own  volume.  This  allows  of  its  ready  handling  in  strong  steel 
cylinders,  such  as  are  used  in  the  distribution  of  carbon  dioxide  or 
liquefied  carbonic  acid.  Supplied  with  suitable  valves  for  reducing  the 
pressure  to  that  of  ordinnry  street  gas,  these  cylinders  may  be  attached  to 
the  supply  pipe  of  a  house,  and  the  gas  used  in  a  very  neat  way  without 
any  care  or  thought  on  the  part  of  its  occupants.  But  this  method  of 
distribution  will  only  be  possible  in  towns  large  enough  to  support  a 
liquefying  plant,  and  the  necessary  and  careful  attendance  of  skilled 
workmen  to  place  in  position  and  look  after  tUe  cylinders.  The  great 
bulk  of  consumers  all  over  the  country  cannot  be  thus  supplied.  They 
must  have  a  gas-making  device  at  once  simple,  automatic,  inexpensive, 
-efficient,  and  safe.  This  belongs,  to  the  second  type  of  (;enerators 
mentioned  above,  and  it  is  of  the  only  one  as  yet  placed  on  the  market 
ihat  I  now  desire  to  speak— namely,  the  "  Monitor  "  Acetylene  Generator 
of  Messrs.  Walmsley,  Fuller,  <fe  Co.,  Chicago,  the  patentees  and  manu- 
facturers. 

The  "  Monitor  "  generators,  although  made  in  several  sizes,  from  a 
capacity  for  a  single  light  to  that  of  supplying  a  large  bouse,  are  all  of 
the  same  specific  form  and  character — a  combination  of  generator  and 
gasometer,  or  gas-holder,  in  one.     With  the  exception  of  the  smallest 


size,  which  praotioally  has  no  gaa-storing  capaoity,  they  are  perfec.iy 
automatic,  generation  of  gas  ceasing  when  it  is  not  being  burned.  The 
gas  is  at  no  time  under  a  greater  pressure  than  that  of  a  three-inob 
column  of  water,  slightly  in  excess  of  that  in  the  pipes  sapplying  street 
gas,  bat  better  adapted  to  the  smaller  acetylene  burner  than  the  two- 
inch  pressure  of  tbe  latter.  This  never  varies  at  any  time  from  the 
moment  the  generation  of  gas  begins  until  the  supply  of  carbide  is 
exhausted,  and  is  the  same  in  each  size  of  generator,  the  proportions  of 
area  to  weight  having  been  exactly  calculated  to  this  end.  They  can  be 
loaded  and  put  in  operation  in  a  few  minutes,  and  any  one  who  can  fill 
and  trim  a  lamp  can  care  for  them. 

The  generator  consists  of  three  parts,  namely— a  tank,  a  combined 
gas  generator  and  holder,  and  a  drying  box,  or  purifier.  The  generator 
slides  up  and  down  within  the  tank,  and,  when  lifted  out,  a  galvanised 
iron  pan  will  be  found  in  the  latter,  the  use  of  which  is  to  catch  and  hold 


Fia.  1 — Arrangement  for  employing  Aoetylane  Gas  for  optical  projection. 

the  calcium  hydrate  formed  during  the  evolution  of  gas  from  the  carbide. 
The  top  of  the  generator,  through  which  the  carbide  is  loaded,  is  sealed 
by  a  water  jacket.  To  put  in  operation,  the  tank  is  filled  with  water  to 
within  five  or  six  inches  of  its  top.  The  water  jacket  of  the  generator  is 
also  filled,  quite  to  its  top,  and  the  generator  is  lowered  into  the  tank 
until  a  catch  on  its  top  engages  with  the  top  of  the  former,  preventing 
it  from  sinking  any  lower.  It  will  then  be  found  that  the  wire  netting, 
which  is  placed  in  the  generator  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  flooring 
across  its  entire  interior,  is  about  two  inches  above  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  tank,  and  quite  dry.  Tbe  carbide  is  then  placed  on  the 
netting,  the  pieces  distributed  over  its  surface  evenly,  and  the  sealing  case 
of  the  water  jacket  put  into  position  and  pushed  down  tight,  where  it  is 
held  by  a  self-acting  spring.  A  gas  hose  nozzle,  with  stop  cock,  rises  from 
the  top  of  the  water  jacket.  The  cock  being  opened,  the  catch  holding 
the  generator  to  top  of  tank  is  released,  and  it  sinks  down  into  the  latter, 
driving  out  the  imprisoned  air  within  through  the  open  stop  cock.  The 
moment  the  wire  netting  carrying  the  carbide  is  immersed  in  the  water, 
gas  is  evolved,  which  issues  from  the  cock  in  the  form  of  a  warm  steam. 
The  stop  cock  is  then  to  be  closed,  and  the  generator  is  ready  to  supply 
gas  until  the  carbide  has  given  up  its  last  cubic  inch.  The  loading  should 
not  be  done  nearer  than  five  or  six  feet  to  a  fire  or  light  of  any  kind,  as  a 
shght  explosion  might  occur  if  the  gas  were  lighted  before  the  mixture 
with  air  is  entirely  driven  out.  This  is  the  only  possible  chance  of  such 
an  occurrence,  and  it  need  be  no  chance  if  the  slightest  precaution  to 
avoid  it  be  taken. 

Considerable  heat  is  evolved  during  the  generation  of  the  acetylene,  as 
there  is  when  a  piece  of  nnslacked  lime  is  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water,  and 
for  the  same  reason.  The  gas  consequently  comes  off  both  warm  and 
moist,  and,  if  conveyed  in  this  state  directly  to  the  burners,  will  condense 
in  the  pipes  or  tubes,  causing  an  irregular  and  fitful  Same.  This  is 
particularly  observable  in  cold  weather.  The  object  of  the  drying  box  is 
to  prevent  this,  which  it  does  in  a  very  simple  and  perfect  manner.  It  is 
really  a  doable  box,  one  within  the  other,  bat  with  no  intercommunication. 
The  outer  chamber  is  filled  with  cold  water,  the  inner  is  empty,  saving 
the  presence  of  several  metallic  fans,  presenting  a  considerable  surface 
over  which  the  warm  gas  must  pass,  being  cool^  and  dried  on  the  way. 
Two  tubes,  with  hose  nozzles,  lead  into  this  chamber.  A  short  piece  of 
flexible  hose  connects  the  nozzle  on  top  of  the  generator  with  one  of  these ; 
to  the  other  is  attached  a  second  hose  leading  to  the  barners.  The  stop 
cock  on  the  generator  being  opened,  the  gas  flows  into  tbe  parifier,  isaoing 
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tbeiefrom  oool  and  dry,  ready  for  bnming,  which  it  will  do  with  absolute 
steadiness  and  uniformity  from  first  to  last.  For  convenience,  the  drying 
box  is  bung  by  a  suitable  catch  to  the  side  of  the  tank. 

The  "  Monitor"  generator,  as  has  been  stated,  is  absolutely  automatic 
io  its  action.  It  will  furnish  gas  for  one  burner  of  any  size,  from  the  tiny 
microscopic  lamp  of  ^  cubic  feet  capacity  to  the  Bray  ooooo,  of  over 
one  foot  per  hour,  or  as  many  burners  at  once  of  any  size  as  its  capacity 
will  supply,  with  equal  steadiness  and  satisfaction,  the  pressure  not 
varying  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  any  time.  If  the  gas  be  all  turned  off, 
the  generator  will  continue  with  diminished  rapidity  until  the  rising  of 
the  holder  lifts  the  load  of  carbide  out  of  the  water,  when  it  will  cease 
■Itogether.  If  neoessaiy,  it  can  be  left  in  this  condition  for  an  almost 
indefinite  time,  ready  for  instant  use.     The  acetylene  is  absolutely  un- 


FiG.  2.— Aoetylene  Gaslemployed^for  micrographic  work. 

changed  by  standing  in  the  holder  for  any  length  of  time.  A  new  form 
just  completed  combines  generator  and  lamp  in  one,  without  use  of  hose 
or  drying  boi,  the  gas  being  cooled  and  dried  in  a  series  of  capillary 
tubes,  which  are  not  seen.  Its  general  appearance  is  that  of  a  handsome 
parlour-table  lamp  with  shade.  It  is  made  in  a  great  variety  of  forms. 
The  accompanying  illustrations,  with  the  foregoing  descriptions  may 
possibly  convey  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  apparatus  to  my  readers. 
and  I  trust  the  facts  about  acetylene  contained  in  this  article  may  not 
prove  uninteresting  or  valueless  to  them.  W.  H.  Walmslet. 


LANTERN  SLIDES. 
[American  Jommal  of  Photography,] 

A  LAWTEE  once  offered  to  give  twenty  reasons  to  the  judge  for  the  absence 
of  the  prisoner  in  court.  After  the  announcement  of  the  first,  the  death 
of  the  accused,  the  judge  Isindly  relieved  him  of  the  necessity  of  an 
enumeration  of  the  other  nineteen.  And  so  when  the  practical  slide- 
maker  is  asked  in  what  particular  is  gelatine  inferior  to  wet  collodion  as 
a  medium  for  producing  transparencies  intended  for  use  in  the  magic 
lantern,  he  will  perhaps  trump  up  also  twenty  objections  to  gelatine,  but 
the  first  sufiices  the  inquirer,  to  wit :  Slides  with  gelatine  plates  do  not 
look  as  well  as  those  from  wet  slides  when  projected  upon  the  screen. 

There  is  apparently  a  falling  off  in  the  virtues  of  the  dry  plate  when 
mustered  into  this  special  service. 

Most  of  gelatine  slides  which  I  have  examined  thrown  upon  the  screen 
either  show  a  tameness  in  the  high  lights,  or,  if  vigour  is  secured,  it  is  at 
the  expense  of  the  shadows,  which  are  fiat  and  without  gradation. 

This  is  everything  but  desirable,  but  probably,  admitting  the  general 
superiority  of  collodion,  something  in  the  manipulation  of  the  gelatine 
plate  might  be  held  more  accountable  than  the  inherent  depravity  of 
gelatine  itself.  I  have  seen  gelatine  slides  on  which  it  was  a  delight  to 
look,  and  on  the  screen  tco ;  but  how  many  a  gelatine  slide  looks  per- 
fection itself  when  examined  out  of  the  lantern,  a  marvel  of  softness  and 
beauty,  but  on  the  screen  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable.  Collodion-slide 
virtues  are  not  always  patent  to  a  mere  inspection  by  looking  through  it. 
One  learns  more  by  experience  how  to  judge  of  them. 

Another  objection  brought  against  gelatine  slides  is  the  difficulty  of 
securing  uniformity  of  tone. 


In  collodion  the  same  tone  may  be  had,  provided  the  conditions  are  the- 
same ;  but  we  are  not  sure  that  every  batch  of  dry  plates  will  present 
the  same  colour.  Out  of  a  dozen  made  with  the  same  plates  and  de- 
veloped with  the  same  solution,  probably  only  three  or  four  have  the- 
same  tone.  This  is  not  of  much  consequence  to  the  amateur,  but  the 
commercial-slide  maker  looks  on  such  capers  askance  and  doubtingly. 

Gelatine  is  so  much  more  convenient,  and  then  we  can  make  slides  by 
contact  and  at  night.  It  may  therefore  be  acceptable  to  the  amateur 
to  have  the  experience  of  one  who  has  worked  to  try  and  get  what  is- 
called  a  wet-plate  effect. 

The  best  results  wliich  approach  collodion  work  are  produced  by 
making  the  slide  rather  thin  and  then  intensifying  it. 

I  at  first  used  bichloride  of  mercury  and  cyanide  of  silver,  but  resigned 
it  for  the  following  method,  which  you  will  recognise  as  the  intensifier 
which  Mr.  Cassebaum  and  I  employed  to  strengthen  negatives  and  which 
was  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Photography.  By  its  use  you 
can  strengthen  the  slide  before  fixing  as  well  as  after,  but  I  prefer  to 
intensify  after  fixing  ;  it  requires  more  practice  to  judge  how  far  to  carry 
the  strengtliening  before  than  after.  If  you  do  intensify  before  fixing, 
wash  out  thoroughly  all  the  developer. 

Presuming,  therefore,  that  yon  will  strengthen  after  fixing,  I  proceed. 
First:— 

Wash  out  very  completely  all  hypo  from  the  film,  then  place  the  slid» 
in  a  bath  composed  of 

Ferobloride  of  iron 4  grains. 

Chrome  alum  2      „ 

Citric  acid 4      „ 

Water    1  ounce. 

This  solution  not  only  clears  up  the  slide  wonderfully  by  taking  off 
every  trace  of  fog  from  development,  but  also  removes  the  last  grip  of 
hypo.    It  also  gives  a  good  colour. 

The  dish  containing  the  solution  should  be  rocked  to  prevent  ths- 
formation  of  a  network  on  the  film,  which  will  show  itself  if  you  neglect 
this  precaution. 

Do  not  let  it  be  in  the  iron  solution  for  more  than  a  couple  of  minutes, 
until  a  slight  bleaching  is  perceptible. 

After  removal  wash  well  under  the  tap,  and  then  flow  it  over  with  the 
following  solution.  Do  not  lay  it  in  the  dish,  but  flow  the  solution  over 
it,  pouring  the  solution  back  into  the  graduate  to  flow  again,  as  in  wet- 
plate  practice  ;  otherwise,  one  will  be  apt  to  stain  the  plate  and  also  get 
a  dense  deposit  of  silver  on  the  back. 

A. 

Gallic  acid  (best  quality) SOgrains. 

Alcohol  (95°)    1  ounce. 

B. 

Nitrate  of  silver   40  grains. 

Water  (distilled) 1  ounce. 

Take  one  drachm  each  of  A  and  B,  and  three  ounces  distilled  water. 

When  the  plate  has  built  up  to  your  satisfaction,  wash  it  thoroughly  and 
dry  it. 

Lantern  slides  so  made  are  quite  brilliant,  and  so  look  very  much  like 
wet  plates. 

The  fine  quality  is  obtained  by  the  gradual  and  slow  action,  giving  suck 
a  fine  deposit  of  silver  as  cannot  be  equalled  by  mercury. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  the  manipulation  not  to  touch  the  film  with 
the  fingers.  I  say  this  because  developers  of  gelatine  plates  are  apt  to- 
mb their  fingers  over  the  surface  to  brush  off  any  impurities. 

I  would  even  recommend  this  method  to  commercial-slide  makers,  but 
they,  doubtless,  would  tell  me,  "  Collodion  is  cheaper." 

I  also  employed  Mr.  Cassebaum's  mixture  of  hj-droquinone  as  a  slide- 
in  tensifier. 

SxocE  SoLcnoN. 

Hydroqninone 60  grains. 

Nitric  acid    2  drops. 

Water    0  ounces. 

One-half  ounce  of  this  stock  solution  to  two  ounces  of  water,  and  one 
drachm  silver  solution  (forty  grains  to  one  ounce  water). 

The  slide  should  be  first  bathed  for  a  few  minutes  in  acid  and  water 
(twenty  grains  citric  acid  to  four  ounces  water). 

The  tones  are  a  rich  black  and  the  high  lights  clear,  but  I  prefer  the 
tone  of  the  gallo-silver. 

Window  transparencies  made  with  it  are  particularly  fine. 

Perhaps  this  last  method  will  recommend  itself  to  beginners,  as  it  does 
not  require  so  much  care  as  the  former ;  but  this  acknowledgment  does 
not-imply  that  you  are  not  to  exercise  all  due  care  and  cleanliness.  This 
reminds  me  to  give  a  word  or  two  of  advice  in  the  development  of  gelatine 
lantern  slides  before  intensification. 

Did  you  ever  look  at  a  Levy  lantern  slide  and  delight  yourself  with  its 
beauty  ?  There  is  albumen  in  the  plate,  and  thanks  to  Mr.  Carbutt  for 
his  excellent  gelatine  albumen  slow  plates — use  them  by  all  means — the 
Levy  slide  is  made  by  the  so-called  Taupenot  process,  and  the  develop- 
ment is  very  slow  with  alkaline  pyro,  all  detail  showing  first,  after  an. 
acid  pyro  developer  is  applied  vhich  builds  up  or  intensifies  the  image 
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Bomewhat  like  the  gallo-silvcr  intensUler.  The  grain  in  both  is  very  fine. 
Use  slow  plates,  give  full  time,  and  develop  with  solution  muoh  weaker 
than  you  would  employ  in  negative  development,  and  gradually  build  up 
with  the  gallo-silver  intenaifier. 

On  looking  over  a  large  collection  of  lantern  slides,  I  became  interested 
in  examining  their  keeping  qualities.  A  great  many  of  the  gelatine  slides 
showed  deterioration.  Some  had  indeed  fallen  in  the  "  sere  and  yellow 
leaf,"  due,  no  doubt,  to  defective  fixing  or  insufficient  washing,  and  might 
have  happened  to  collodion  slides  if  hypo  were  as  hard  to  eliminate  from 
it  as  from  gelatine.  Some,  both  gelatine  and  collodion,  were  jaundiced 
by  mercury.  I  remember  some  of  the  collodion  slides  toned  with  mercury, 
which  at  the  time  of  their  genesis  delighted  me  with  the  beauty  of  their 
tone.    Now  how  abject,  how  fallen  ! 

The  collodion  slides  toned  with  bichloride  of  palladium  were  still 
brilliant.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  delightful  toner  of  wet  slides.  If  yoo 
use  it,  employ  it  in  a  very  dilute  solution  and  let  the  toning  proceed  very 
slowly. 

Among  the  most  durable  were  wet  slides  toned  with  a  weak  hot  solution 
of  sulphide  of  potassium.  The  tones  are  a  bluish-black,  too  cold  for  most 
tastes,  mine  included. 

The  slides  made  according  to  the  method  here  Riven,  despite  the  pre- 
dictions of  i)ractical  photographers,  showed  not  the  slightest  change; 
they  are  about  eight  years  old.  Strange  to  say,  some  experimental 
gelatine  slides  retained  their  pristine  qualities,  although  they  had  been 
toned  with  bichloride  of  mercury  before  fixing.  I  attribute  this  to  the 
bath  of  chloride  of  ammonia  to  which  they  were  subjected  after  the 
mercury  and  a  good  washing  after  fixing,  the  ammonium  taking  up  from 
the  film  the  unappropriated  mercury.  This  might  suggest  the  bathing 
in  chloride  of  ammonium  of  a  mercury-intensified  negative  before  fixing, 
if  you  must  use  mercury. 

Slides  in  the  collection,  not  toned  at  all,  were  amongst  the  most 
brilliant,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  greater  thickness  of  the  film.  They 
were  varnished ;  perhaps  that  contributed  something  to  their  permanency. 

J.  Babtleti. 


LANCHESTEE'S  SYSTEM  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COLOURS  IN 
THE  LANTERN. 

The  patentee,  Mr.  Frederick  William  Lanohester,  of  Cobley  Hill,  Alve. 
church,  states  that  his  invention  relates  to  an  improved  method  of  pro- 
ducing photographs  in  natural  colours,  and  has  for  its  object  to  so  analyse 
and  distribute  the  light  falling  on  the  sensitive  plate  that  the  said  plate 
or  a  print  therefrom  may  be  afterwards  used  in  a  suitable  form  of  lantern 
or  apparatus  to  combine  and  thereby  reproduce  the  colour  or  colours  of 
the  object  photographed. 

"  In  one  method  of  carrying  this  invention  into  effect  I  arrange  a 
grating  consisting  of  a  number  of  parallel  opaque  bars,  between  a  pho- 
tographic camera  and  the  object  to  be  reproduced,  and  as  close  to  the 
latter  as  possible,  the  said  bars  being  preferably  fixed  at  an  equal  distance 
from  one  another  and  leaving  spaces  between  of  less  width  than  the  bars 
themselves.  The  camera  is  of  ordinary  construction  and  a  prism  is 
arranged  in  front  of,  or  behind,  the  lens  with  its  axis  parallel  to  the  bars 
of  the  grating,  the  dispersion  of  the  said  prism  being  such  that,  when  the 
camera  is  f  ocussed  on  the  grating,  tlie  images  of  the  slots  form  a  series  of 
spectra  on  the  focussing  screen  or  plate. 

"  When  a  combination  of  lenses  is  employed  the  prism  may  be  arranged 
between  the  lenses,  or  one  or  both  of  the  lenses  may  be  ground  in  such 
manner  as  to  produce  the  required  dispersion. 

"The  bars  of  the  grating  should  be  sufficiently  numerous  to  prevent 
the  picture  from  being  unduly  broken  or  disjointed. 

"In  taking  a  photograph  with  this  apparatus  I  preferably  nse  an 
'  isochromatic '  plate  and  give  a  rather  longer  exposure  than  ordinarily 
required  ;  the  resulting  negative  picture  contains  a  record  of  the  colours 
of  the  object  in  one  form  of  shaded  lines  of  varying  intensity  ;  a  print  is 
then  taken  preferably  on  an  ordinary  lantern  slide,  which,  after  develop- 
ment, is  placed  in  a  similar  or  identical  apparatus  as  that  hereinbefore 
described,  and  in  the  position  originally  occupied  by  thi  photographic 
plate  ;  the  coloured  picture  is  then  reconstructed  by  exposing  the  slots  in 
the  grating  to  a  uniform  source  of  white  light,  or  another  method  may  be 
employed  in  which  a  lamp  and  condenser  are  placed  at  the  back  of  the 
lantern  slide,  the  hght  issuing  from  the  grating  being  thrown  on  a 
screen  where  the  original  colours  are  found  to  be  reconstituted. 

"  The  hereinbefore  described  analysing  apparatus  may  be  employed  to 
produce  pictures  showing  interference  colours  in  film  backed  by  reflecting 
surface  as  previously  used. 

"  In  landscape  photography,  where  the  grating  cannot  be  conveniently 
arranged  sufficiently  near  iixe  object  being  photographed,  a  pinhole 
camera  may  be  employed  or  the  lens  may  be  considerably  stopped  down, 
in  order  that  both  grating  and  landscape  may  be  approximately  in  focus. 

"  A  screen  may  be  employed  to  absorb  the  ultra- violet  rays,  to  prevent 
their  reaching  the  sensitised  plate  ;  a  cell  containing  sulphate  of  quinine 
in  solution  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose. 

"Referring  to  the  accompanying  sheet  of  drawings, — 

"Fig.  1  shows  apparatus  suitable  for  the  photographing  and  repro- 
duction of  still-life  studies  in  portraiture. 

"  Fig.  2  is  a  modification  suitable  for  more  varied  work. 


"  Fig.  S  is  an  enlarged  viaw  ot  a  portion  of  tb«  grstinc. 
"  Fig.  4  illnatratoa  one  manner  in  which  a  lens  may  b«  eooatmotcl  to- 
produce  the  necessary  dispersion  without  the  urn  of  a  Mparat«  priam. 


"  A  is  the  grating  an  enlargement  of  a  portion  of  which  is  given  in  fig.'S. 
B  is  the  lens  or' combination  with  analysing  prism,  c,  forming  a  dispersed* 
image  of  the  subject  on  the  screen  or  sensitised  plate  at  d  ;  e  is  a  ooloor 
screen  as  usually  employed  to  obtain  truly  orthochromatic  pictures,  r 
represents  a  condensing  combination  used  in  conjunction  with  a  source 
of  light  for  reprojeoting  the  picture  from  the  finished  photograph,  a 
screen  being  placed  close  to  the  grating  at  \  to  receive  the  picture. 

"  In  fig.  2  the  picture  is  first  projected  on  the  grating  by  an  additional 
lens  combination,  o,  diffusion  of  the  image  being  avoided  by  the  employ- 
ment of  a  condenser,  h." 

The  patentee  claims  :  In  a  photographic  apparatus  the  combination  ot 
a  grating  and  prism. 


BLAIR'S  CAMERA  FOB  CONTINOOUSLY  PHOTOGRAPHING 
MOVING  OBJECTS. 

The  following  is  brief  description  of  this  camera  : — 

In  a  camera  constructed  according  to  this  invention  the  lens  is  fitted 
at  the  front  of  the  body  and  the  shutter  at  any  suitable  distance  front 
the  back  of  the  lens,  the  space  between  the  lens  and  the  shutter  being 
enclosed  by  a  light-tight  caising. 

The  shutter  consists  of  a  spring-controlled  plate  or  band,  having  a  slot 
of  a  size  suited  to  the  amount  of  light  required  to  be  admitted  when 
making  the  exposure.  The  film  extends  from  a  supply  roll  to  a  receiving 
roll,  both  of  which  are  placed  under  suitable  tension  to  prevent  the  film 
from  being  unwound  from  the  supply  roll,  except  by  the  film-operating 
mechanism,  and  to  ensure  that  when  it  is  moved  by  this  mechanism  it 
will  be  properly  taken  up  by  the  receiving  roll. 

The  film  is  held  close  to  the  shutter  by  suitable  rollers  or  equivalent, 
and  both  it  and  the  shutter  are  operated  by  means  of  a  spindle  on  which 
is  mounted  a  vane,  arm,  or  equivalent,  which  may  at  its  free  edge  or  end 
be  provided  by  one  or  more  points  adapted  to  perforate  the  film  and 
engage  with  a  projection  or  slot  in  the  shutter  so  as  to  positively  engage 
both  the  film  and  shutter  simultaneously.  The  spindle  is  rotated  by  any 
suitable  motor,  and,  if  desired,  may  be  provided  with  a  fly  wheel. 

At  each  revolution  of  the  spindle  the  vane  or  arm  first  engages  th« 
film  and  shutter,  and  moves  them  along  simultaaeously,  and  then 
disengages  them,  either  automatically  or  by  other  mechanism,  to  allow  the 
shutter  to  be  drawn  back  by  its  spring,  during  which  backward  move- 
ment the  film  remains  stationary  and  the  exposure  is  made,  the  shutter 
at  the  termination  of  its  backward  stroke  again  obncuring  the  film. 

The  details  of  the  apparatus  may  be  modifiod  without  departing  from 
the  essential  features  of  the  invention ;  for  example,  the  spindle  may  be 
provided  with  two  or  more  vanes  or  arms  instead  of  one  as  before 
described,  so  that  two  or  more  exposures  may  be  made  at  each  rotation 
of  the  spindle,  and,  moreover,  the  shutter  may  be  part  of  a  flexible  band 
which  itself  constitutes  the  spring  for  effecting  its  return  movement. 
The  complete  specification  is  published. 


GAUMONT'S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ENLARGINa 

APPARATUS. 
The  patentee  says: — 

"  Ordinary  photographio  enlarging  apparatus  is  composed  of  three 
moveable  frames  carried  by  a  common  base,  which  frames  are  con- 
nected together  by  a  flexible  structure  or  by  a  slide,  the  one  of  the 
outer  frames  carrying  the  clic}i£  to  be  enlarged,  and  the  other  the 
sensitive  surface  that  is  to  reoeive  the  enlarged  image,  while  the 
middle  frame  carries  the  objective  which  eff3cts  the  enlargement.  The 
enlargement  obtained  is  the  greater  in  size,  the  greater  is  the  proportion 
between  the  distance  of  the  objective  from  the  sensitive  surface  and  the 
distance  of  the  proof  to  be  enlarged  from  the  objective.  But  it  is  not 
suflioient  for  obtaining  the  increased  size  to  shift  the  frame  carrying  the- 
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objective,  because  then  the  foons  will  not  be  correct  for  producing  a 
distinct  enlarged  image ;  it  is  necessary  also  to  shift  suitably,  by  trials, 
the  frames  which  carry  the  proof  to  be  enlarged  and  the  sensitive  surface, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  sharply  defined  enlarged  image.  There  are,  there- 
fore, two  variable  conditions,  namely  modifications  of  the  relation  of  the 
^stances  and  adjastment  of  the  position  of  the  images. 

"  According  to  my  present  invention,  I  construct  an  enlarging  appara- 
tus in  which  the  two  outer  frames  are  fixed,  being  connected  together  by 
a  casing  which  cannot  be  expanded  or  contracted,  the  objective,  situated 
between  them,  being  alone  movable.  By  this  means,  however,  only  one 
condition  is  satisfied,  namely  the  alteration  of  the  proportion  between  the 
distances.  The  enlarged  image  will  not  bo  well  defined  unless  a  second 
Dondition  is  fulfilled,  and,  for  this  purpose,  instead  of  adjusting  the 
frames  carrying  the  images,  I  modify  the  focus  of  the  objective  by  pro- 
viding a  supplemental  convergent  lens. 

"  The  apparatus  is  constructed  for  this  purpose  as  follows : — A  box  or 
casing  of  pyramidal  or  tapering  form  carries  at  its  smaller  end  the  photo- 
graphic proof  to  be  enlarged,  and,  at  its  larger  end,  the  frame  containing 
the  sensitive  surface  which  is  to  receive  the  enlarged  image.  Frames  of 
various  dimensions  are  provided  at  either  end  for  receiving  proofs  or 
■eliehei  of  various  sizes. 

"  Between  the  two  ends  the  box  contains  the  objective,  which  is 
mounted  in  a  frame  that  can  be  slid  either  forwards  or  backward  by  a 
raok-and-pinion  motion,  actuated  by  an  external  button.  The  axis  of 
the  pinion  carries  a  second  pinion,  gearing  with  a  toothed  wheel  on  the 
axis  of  which  is  a  disc  having  divisions  on  its  periphery,  so  that,  on 
turning  the  button,  the  sliding  frame  can  be  adjusted  to  a  position  indi- 
cated by  a  division  of  the  disc  coming  opposite  a  fixed  pointer. 

"  The  objective  is  composed  of  two  converging  lenses  with  diaphragms, 
in  the  ordinary  manner.  In  addition,  there  are  provided  a  series  of  sup- 
plemental lenses  of  different  focus,  arranged  in  a  row  on  a  sliding  frame 
sliding  throuch  the  objective  between  the  other  two  lenses,  so  that, 
according  to  the  position  to  which  the  objective  is  adjusted  relatively  to 
the  proof  and  sensitive  surface,  a  corresponding  supplemental  lens  is 
brought  between  the  other  lenses  for  modifying  the  focus  of  the 
objective.  The  arrangement  employed  by  preference  for  moving  the 
«Iide  with  the  supplemental  lenses  automatically  consists  in  attaching  to 
«ach  end  of  the  slide  a  small  chain,  passing  round  guide  rollers,  the 
chain  at  the  one  end  of  the  slide  being  led  backwards  and  having  its  end 
attached  to  a  rear  part  of  the  casing  of  the  apparatus,  while  the  chain  at 
the  other  end  is  led  forward,  and  has  its  end  attached  to  a  forward  point 
of  the  casing.  Thus,  on  shifting  the  objective  forwards  or  backwards, 
the  slide  will,  on  acconnt  of  the  above-described  attachments,  be  auto- 
matically shifted  transversely  so  as  to  Iwing  the  proper  supplemental 
lens  between  the  other  two  lenses.  For  ensuring  the  accuracy  of  position 
■ol  the  supplemental  lens,  the  slide  is  formed  with  notches  into  which 
■takes  a  spring  tooth  on  the  frame  of  the  objective.  The  supplemental 
lenses  may  also  be  arranged  round  the  periphery  of  a  rotatable  disc, 
instead  of  on  a  slide;  or  the  supplemental  lenses  might  be  separate 
-from  each  other,  and  be  placed  in  position  by  hand,  as  may  be  required, 
bqt  the  other  arrangements  are  preferred." 

Details  and  drawings  are  given  in  the  complete  specification.  The 
.  claim  is  : — In  combination  with  variable  photographic  enlarging  appara- 
-tns  having  the  objective  adjustable  between  two  fixed  end  frames,  the 
use  of  additional  lenses  for  modifying  the  focal  lengths  of  the  objective, 
which  additional  lenses  are  preferably  all  carried  by  a  plate  that  is  auto- 
matically shifted  transversely  when  the  objective  is  shifted  longitudinally, 
bot  which  may  also  be  carried  on  the  periphery  of  a  rotatable  disc,  or  be 
.mpanted  in  separate  frames. 


LANTERN  PROJECTIONS  IN  NATURAL  COLOURS. 

Ai  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Camera  Club,  held  Tuesday,  June  9, 
at  eight  p.m.,   President  Walker  in  the  chair,  the  subject  announced 
for   the    evening   was    an    exhibition    of    stereopticon    views    in    the 
.«olonrs  of  nature   by    the   projection    method  of  R.  D.  Gray.      Mr. 
'Gray  presided  at  the  lantern  himself,   giving   his  personal  attention 
to  the   proper    balancing   of  the   colours    by  skilful  manipulation  of 
the  lights,  and  was  ably  assisted  by  Mr.   Hopkins,   of   Messrs.   J.   B. 
Colt  &  Co.     The  presentation  of  the  theoretical  part  of  the  subject 
-was  left  to  volunteers  from  the  Club,   and  was  undertaken   by   one 
of  the  members  after  a  short  interview  with  Mr.  Grav  immediately  pre- 
ce/ling  the  meeting.      He  had,  however,  attended  Mr.  Gray's  previous 
exhibitions  in  New  York,  and  was  familiar  with  all  that  had  been  pub- 
lished about  his  methods  of  working.     A  rapid  sketch  was  given  of  the 
principles  of  three-colour  photography  in  general,  and  Mr.  Gray's  process 
■in  particular,  while  special  attention  was  called  to  the  various  causes 
preventing  the  attainment  of  more  than  approximate  results  in  the  sola- 
-tion  of  this  most  difficult  problem  in  photography.    That,  in  spite  of 
these  limitations,  Mr.  Gray  produced  such  exquisite  chromatic  effects,  was 
attributed  to  his  "  personal  equation,"  rather  than  to  his  origination  or 
improvement  of  an  automitic  method  of  realising  "  the  reproduction  of 
the  actual  colonrs  of  nature  in  the  true  blending  of  the  original."     Mr. 
^ray  him-ielf,  it  should  be  remarked,  does  not  claim  to  actually  repro- 
duce the  true  colours  of  nature  in  his  lantern  projections,  but  rather  a 
harmonious  and  pleasing  imitation  of  them,  enjoying  somewhat  the  same 


privilege  as  the  painter  who,  recognising  the  limits  of  his  materials, 
follows  nature  rather  than  reproduces  her,  aiming  in  his  work  to  preserve 
organic  unity,  and  not  to  present  literal  truth.  The  exhibition  of  some 
forty  slides,  comprising  scenes  in  America,  Ireland,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy,  most  of  which  were  shown  in  public  for  the  first  time,  spoke  most 
eloquently  in  elucidation  of  Mr.  Gray's  ideas,  and  fully  made  up  for 
that  gentleman's  modest  reticence  of  speech.  The  slides  were  freely 
criticised  as  they  came  on  the  screen,  and  their  beauty  as  well  as  their 
shortcomings  pointed  out.  It  was  altogether  the  most  successful  render- 
ing of  natural  colour  values  yet  seen  in  any  lantern  exhibition  in  the 
rooms  or  before  a  New  York  audience,  the  triple  lantern  effecting  a  per- 
fect registration  of  the  three-colour  impressions  on  the  screen,  while  the 
comparatively  small  size  of  the  pictures  (eight  feet)  allowed  a  higher 
illumination  than  the  twelve-feet  screens  used  on  former  occasions  with 
Mr.  Gray's  otvn  apparatus.  After  the  exhibition  a  discussion  followed, 
in  which  President  Walker,  Mr.  Stieglitz,  and  others  took  part,  and  Mr. 
Gray  clearly  and  succinctly  answered  the  numerous  questions  put  to 
him  by  the  members. 


The  New  Calcidm  Cabbide  Wobks  at  Niaoaea  Falls.  —  The  new 
works  of  the  Acetylene  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Company,  formerly  the 
Calcium  Carbide  Company,  are  reported  complete  and  in  operation. 
The  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company  supplies  the  electric  power  to  drive 
the  plant,  1000  horse  power  being  used.  An  alternating  current  is 
furnished  at  2200  volts,  and  is  transformed  to  110  volts.  The  capacity  of 
the  works  is  five  tons  of  calcium  carbide  per  day.  The  building  is  divided 
into  five  principal  parts — a  crusher  room,  a  furnace  room,  a  transformer 
room,  a  storage  room,  and  a  laboratory.  Coke  and  lime,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  75  pounds  of  pure  lime  to  100  pounds  of  pure  carbon,  are 
separately  crushed  in  a  Dodge  crusher  and  a  rolling  mill,  the  coke  going 
through  a  fifty-mesh  sieve.  They  are  then  thoroughly  mixed,  and  con- 
veyed by  a  screw  conveyer  and  an  elevator  to  the  furnaces  on  the 
second  floor.  There  are  four  crucibles  in  the  furnace,  each  holding  800 
pounds  of  the  mixture.  The  crucible  forms  one  electrode,  the  carbon 
"  pencil "  the  other.  A  few  inches  of  ground  coke  are  put  in  the 
crucible,  and  the  carbon  pencil  is  then  let  down  on  it,  closing  the  electric 
circuit  and  making  an  arc  of  intensely  high  temperature.  The  carbon  is 
gradually  drawn  up  as  the  mixture  is  dumped  in.  The  chemical  action 
immediately  begins,  by  which  the  calcium  of  the  lime  and  the  carbon  of 
the  coke  unite  to  form  calcium  carbide.  The  mixture  is  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  crucible  from  three  to  eight  hours,  according  to  the 
amount  of  ingredients  and  the  current.  A  mixture  of  1750  pounds  of 
lime  and  1130  pounds  of  coke,  making  a  total  of  2880  poun'ls,  vrill  pro- 
duce 2000  pounds  of  calcium  carbide.  The  estimated  cost  is  $23  per  ton. 
The  products  of  the  factory  are  all  to  be  shipped  in  air-tight  drums  to 
Pennsylvania. — Engineering  News, 

Acetylene. — Acetylene,  CjHj,  was  discovered  by  Ed.  Davy  in  1836,  and 
produced  synthetically  by  Berthelot.  The  preparation  ol  calcium  carbide, 
on  such  a  scale  that  it  can  be  applied  to  the  production  of  acetylene, 
seems  due  to  Moissan  and  his  assistant,  Bullier.  Acetylene  is  a  colour- 
less gas  with  an  odour  of  garlic,  but  agreeably  ethereal  if  prepared  from 
pure  material.  If  a  small  primer  of  mercury  fulminate  is  made  to  explode 
in  the  midst  of  this  gas,  it  is  decomposed  with  a  violent  explosion  and  a 
large  flame.  It  produces  in  equal  volumes  sixteen  times  more  light  than 
Paris  gas  burning  in  a  normal  Bengel  burner.  The  amount  of  heat  given 
out  is,  however,  relatively  less.  Berthelot  has  established  that  acetylene 
is  an  endothermic  substance.  If  diluted  with  atmospheric  oxygen,  it 
forms  very  dangerous  explosive  mixtures.  It  is  very  apt  to  strike  back 
into  the  mains  or  into  the  gasometers.  To  avoid  this  danger,  the  acetylene 
is  diluted  with  nitrogen.  The  maximum  explosive  power  is  obtained 
with  a  mixture  of  twelve  pacts  of  air  to  one  part  of  acetylene.  Acetylene 
is  not  more  poisonous  than  the  ordinary  carbides  forming  ethylene,  &e., 
or  than  coal  gas.  Coal  gas  may  be  enriched  by  adding  small  quantities 
of  acetylene  not  exceeding  five  to  six  per  cent.  At  the  price  of  fifty 
centimes  per  cubic  metre  acetylene  may  enter  into  practical  use  at  gas 
works. 

I  WOULD  advise  stereoscopic  workers  to  mount  their  pictures  in  optical 
contact,  says  Mr.  F.  J.  Pateraon,  of  Hobart.  The  advantages  are:  No 
appearance  of  mount  or  grain  of  paper,  the  image  appearing  as  projected 
in  space ;  a  bright  image  without  burnishing,  enamelling,  or  squeegeeing 
on  ferrotype  paper,  and  perfect  protection  from  atmospheric  influence, 
dirt,  or  abrasion.  Mounting  is  very  simple.  A  half-plate  dish,  containing 
four  or  five  ounces  of  a  two-grain  ten-ounce  solution  of  gelatine.  A  glass 
plate,  taken  from  its  last  washing  water,  is  placed  in  the  dish,  to  one  side 
and  end,  and  a  pair  of  pictures  trimmed  and  put  into  water  until  limp, 
lowered  into  gelatine  over  plate,  care  being  taken  as  to  proper  position  of 
pictures.  The  plate  is  now  raised  from  end  or  side,  the  fingers  of  left 
hand  keeping  the  pictures  from  slipping  oS  (do  not  trouble  now  as  to 
adjustment).  Blot  off  excess  of  fluid,  and  the  pictures  may  now  be  slid 
into  position.  To  ensure  absence  of  flaws  through  air  leakage,  it  is 
desirable  to  put  under  a  light,  even  pressure  for  half  an  hour.  A  piece 
of  opiq'ie  backing  paper  a  little  larger  than  plate  is  then  pasted  on,  and 
when  dry  out  down  to  plate.  The  gelatine  solutioa  is  not  for  adhesion, 
but  that  pictures  may  be  slid  readily.    I  use  P.O.  paper. 
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THE  SEARCH  LIGHT. 
The  vigilant  and  sagacious  "  Watchman  "  of  the  American  Amateur 
J'hotographcr  (which,  by  the  way,  has  gained  immensely  in  practical 
valiio  under  his  experienced  control)  has  a  note  in  his  August  issue 
in  which  he  pays  English^I  beg  pardon,  British — photographic 
inventors  and  manufacturers  a  compliment  to  which  I  do  not  think 
they  are  wholly  entitled.  IJemarking  upon  the  opportunity  offered 
by  the  cheap  production  of  calcium  carbide  for  the  utilisation  of 
acetylene  as  an  illuminant,  he  scolds  the  Americans  for  lack  of  go- 
aheadness  in  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 


"Are  we,"  he  inquires,  "losing  our  go-aheadness,  or  are  we 
becoming  generously  liberal  ?  Are  we  content  with  the  honour  and 
glory  of  having  shown  the  world  how  economically  to  make  calcium 
carbide  by  the  ton,  and  willing  to  let  others  reap  the  fame  and 
■fortune  incident  to  the  turning  to  practical  account  of  the  acetylene, 
made  possible  by  our  discovery,  or  are  we  too  busy  with  what  we 
consider  matters  of  greater  importance  ?  In  any  case,  we  are  cer- 
tainly lagging  far  behind.  So  far  as  I  know,  with  the  exception  of 
Walmsey,  Fuller,  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  no  one  seems  to  be  making  any 
great  effort  to  bring  acetylene  into  practical  use  here,  while  in 
London  alone  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  firms  each  pushing  an  auto- 
matic outfit,  costing  only  a  few  dollars,  and  which,  with  little 
trouble  and  perfect  certainty,  will  give  a  light  better  for  most  pur- 
poses than  either  incandescent  electricity  or  the  Welsbach  mantle ; 
and  France  and  Germany,  and  even  Italy,  are  ahead  of  even  the 
Britishers,  the  latter,  having,  in  Milan,  a  ioumal  devoted  to  its 
development.     What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it  ?  " 


Within  a  few  months  I  anticipate  that  several  generators  will  be 
on  the  market ;  but,  at  the  time  of  writing,  "  Watchman's  "  estimate 
of  a  dozen  firms  each  pushing  an  automatic  outfit  does  not  hold 
good.  Two — or,  at  most,  three — systems  have  so  far  been  offered 
for  sale,  and  of  these  only  one  has  secured  notice  in  the  photographic 
press.  I  share  "  Watchman's  "  high  opinion  of  the  light,  and  shall 
he  disappointed  if  it  is  not  largely  adopted  for  enlarging,  projection, 
and  illuminating  purposes  this  winter.  Calcium  carbide  is  now  so 
cheap,  and  the  generation  and  combustion  of  acetylene  is  a  matter  of 
«o  much  ease  and  simplicity,  that  a  cheap  and  effective  outfit  should 
be  neither  difficult  to  make  nor  expensive  to  buy.  A  sovereign 
•should  cover  the  coit  of  a  really  good  plant  —  generator,  tubing, 


burner,  and  all.  From  the  description  given  in  these  pages  last 
month  of  Walmsley's  acetylene  lamps,  I  judge  them  to  be  superior 
to  anything  yet  produced  this  side. 


Unabated  popularity  at  "  the  halls  " — that  is,  the  music  balla 
and  the  variety  theatres — still  attends  the  animated  photographs 
that  form  part  of  the  entertainments  provided  at  thote  places  of 
resort.  In  professional  parlance,  they  are  "  star "  turns.  I  have 
seen  each  series  several  times,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  is  that 
on  view  at  the  Empire  Theatre  in  Leicester-square.  Photographically 
regarded,  the  pictures  are  exceedingly  good,  being  well  exposed, 
clean,  and  free  from  spots  and  light  splashes  as  they  pass  across  the 
screen,  while  Messrs.  Lumiere  appear  to  have  succeeded  in  reducing 
to  a  minimum  the  effects  of  vibration  in  projecting  the  views.  They 
are  a  vast  improvement  on  those  shown  last  February,  and  the  sub* 
jects  are  very  cleverly  chosen.  Country  photographers  in  town  this 
autumn  should  certainly  visit  the  handsome  theatre  in  Leicester- 
square  and  see  these  interesting  exhibits. 


Not  a  little  of  the  success  of  these  animated  photographs  consists, 
as  I  have  hinted,  in  the  careful  selection  of  the  subjects ;  a  gcoteaque 
and  unnatural  effect  is  produced  when,  in  taking  a  street  scene,  for 
instance,  vehicles  and  pedestrians  approach  to  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  camera,  and  jerk  themselves  out  of  the  picture,  s^  to  say.  The 
relatively  vast  dimensions  the  figures  then  assume  cause  laughter,  it 
is  true,  but  the  effect  is  certainly  better  without  them.  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  best  and  most  natural  effects  are  not  produced  when 
the  moving  figures  recede  from  the  camera ;  certainly  in  a  series  I 
saw  the  other  night  (one  of  Mr.  Paul's),  a  hundred  yards'  foot  race, 
with  the  competitors  tearing  away  from  the  camera,  not  only  struck 
me  as  displaying  the  capabilities  of  animatography  at  its  best,  but 
appeared  to  give   the  greatest  pleasure   to   the  remainder  of  the 

audience. 

*  «  »  •  « 

It  is  barely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  during  the  last  two  or 
three  months  a  camera  for  taking  continuous  film  photographs  of 
moving  objects  to  be  utilised  for  projection  purposes  would  have  sold 
at  famine  price.  But  such  an  instrument  has  not  been  obtainable  in 
the  open  market  for  love  or  money.  There  were,  until  a  few  days 
ago,  probably  not  more  than  three  or  four  actually  in  use  in  this 
country,  and  those  who  possessed  them  would  not,  for  obvious 
reasons,  supply  would-be  rivals.  The  animated  picture  "boom"  has 
been  skilfully  restrained  within  certain  channels ;  but,  if  all  I  hear 
be  correct,  within  a  very  few  weeks  cameras  and  lanterns  for  taking 
and  showing  the  pictures  will  be  commercially  available.  A  firm 
that  advertised  one  of  the  former  some  weeks  ago  is  not  yet  ready  to 
deliver.  Meanwhile,  in  Paris,  the  Anglo-American  Photographic 
Import  Office,  368,  Rue  St.  Honore,  advertise  the  De  Bedts  Kineto- 
graph  for  taking  the  negatives  and  projecting  the  positives.  This 
costs  40/.,  and  besides  the  two  purposes  named  is  also  available  as  an 
ordinary  kinetoscope.  Kabiant. 
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LANTERN  MEMS. 
The  optical-lantern  manufacturers  in  London  have  been  busy  during 
the  past  month  in  perfecting  the  apparatus  for  projecting  animated 
photographs  that  they  set  about  making  as  soon  as  the  Cinemato- 
graph was  shown  in  public,  and  the  result  is  that,  besides  that  of 
Mr.  Birt  Acres  and  Mr.  Paul's,  there  are  now  on  the  market  two  of 
a  less  expensive  nature  that  will  be  found  to  answer  satisfactorily. 
One  is  for  public  lecturers'  use  in  large  halls,  where  the  question  of 
portability  and  noise  in  working  have  not  to  be  taken  so  much  into 
consideration  as  steadiness  of  the  resultant  picture  and  brilliant 
effect.  The  other  is  of  a  portable  nature,  and  is  capable  of  being 
used  in  any-siiced  room  and  conveyed  about  from  place  to  place 
in  a  case  very  little  larger  than  the  ordinary  single  lantern  of  best 

make. 

*  *  *  it  * 

Havixo  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  results  obtainable 
by  the  latter  instrument  at  a  private  view  afforded  me  the  other 
evening,  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  describe  this  first.  The. 
original  idea  of  the  designer  was  to  combine  a  cinematograph  with 
a  lantern  that  could  be  quickly  converted  into  one  suitable  for  the 
projection  of  photographs  of  ordinary  size ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
accomplished  the  same  very  .satisfactorily,  for,  in  a  few  seconds 
after  releasing  a  thumb  screw  and  slipping  the  band  off  the  driving 
wheel,  the  whole  of  the  working  part  of  the  cinematograph  slides 
away,  and  the  ordinary  front,  with  lens  of  suitable  focus,  can  be 
arranged  to  take  "its  place. 

*  *  #  *  * 

Ab  I  said  before,  it  can  be  used  in  any-sized  room,  for  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  exhibition  referred  to  the  apparatus  was  about  sixteen 
feet  from  the  screen,  and  the  disc  about  four  feet  diameter.  The 
picture  was  very  fairly  illuminated,  although  only  a  simple  blow- 
through  jet  of  the  ordinary  commercial  pattern  formed  the  illuminant. 
I  should  say,  with  a  first-class  mixed  gas  jet,  and  a  distance  of  thirty- 
two  feet,  a  very  good  eight-feet  diameter  picture  could  be  produced. 
The  films  used  were  both  American  and  French,  and  there  seemed 
no  disposition  to  catch  or  falter ;  in  fact,  the  apparatus  was  worked 
-very  quickly  at  one  time  to  see  if  it  would  in  any  way  fail,  but  it 
answered  capitally. 

*  #  »  *  * 

The  apparatus  shown  me  was  the  first  completed  instrument  after 
the  original  model,  and  a  number  are  already  on  hand,  so  that  the 
trade  can  be  supplied  in  a  fortnight  or  threeweeks.  The  price  of 
the  apparatus  will  be  36/.,  and  includes  a  powerful  jet,  glass  water 
trough,  and  case  ready  for  use.  The  price  of  the  films  is  from 
21.  15s.  to  -51.  10.?.,  according  to  subject  and  length.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  learn  that  some  of  the  English  workers  in  the  direction 
of  film  photographs  of  animated  subjects  have  been  successful  in 
getting  really  transparent  films  and  also  good  local  and  typical  sub- 
jects for  use  in  apparatus  of  this  class,  while,  with  the  demand  for 
klnetoscope  films  for  projection,  rather  than  for  the  visual  kineto- 
scope,  no  doubt  the  American  producers  will  supply  the  more  trans- 
parent kind,  suitable  for  use  in  optical  lanterns. 


Until  the  illustrations  are  published  of  both  the  new  machines, 
it  will  be  a  little  difficult  to  give  the  exact  technical  description  of 
each  part  ;  but  I  think  I  can  convey  an  idea  of  the  portable  one  by 
giving  the  following  particulars : — The  driving  wheel  is  attached  to 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  mahogany  body  of  lantern,  and  is  con- 
nected by  a  band  to  the  cinematograph,  which  consists  of  one  sprocket 
wheel,  two  spools  for  the  films,  a  revolving  cylindrical  shuttle,  and 
an  intermittent  motion,  besides  a  clapper  for  the  film,  and  spring 
stages  above  and  below  the  opening,  which  can  be  adjusted  for 
registering  with  the  subject. 

*  »  #  *  « 

The  points  I  noted  as  specially  ingenious  were  the  intermittent 
motion,  to  stop  and  let  the  film  go  on  while  the  shutter  was  revolving, 
the  method  of  self-winding  of  the  film  on  spool  after  exposure,  and 
the  pivoted  end  of  the  spindle  for  the  spools  which  allow  the  spools 
to  be  rapidly  interchanged.     The  spools  were  kept  in  position  on  the 


spindle  by  light  spiral  springs,  and,  when  the  pivoted  end  was  turned,, 
it  was  in  line  with  the  rest  of  the  spindle,  and  so  the  spool  could  be 
drawn  off  directly,  (xiven  a  firm  table  and  films  with  good  subjects, 
the  operator  of  this  apparatus  ought  to  have  a  power  in  his  hands  of 
creating  a   satisfactory  variation   to   the  somewhat   cut-and-dried' 

lantern  entertainments. 

*  *  *  *  # 

The  other  and  larger  apparatus  is  also  clever  in  its  design  and 
thoroughly  well  made,  the  stopping  of  the  film  being  performed  by  a 
star  wheel,  the  whole  of  the  work  being  very  strong  and  steady, 
while  the  stand  on  which  the  driving  wheel  is  fixed  is  framed  iron- 
work. The  adjustments  are  such  that  great  exactitude  is  obtained, 
and  the  maximum  amount  of  light  is  assured  by  the  system  of 
shutter  used.  It  follows  that  a  certain  amount  of  noise  is  insepar- 
able from  the  engaging  of  the  points  of  the  star  wheel  in  the  motion, 
but  this  is  not  found  detrimental  in  halls  and  public  places  of  enter- 
tainment. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Neither  of  the  apparatus  has  so  far  been  fitted  up  as  a  camera 
for  taking  animated  photographs,  and,  as  I  consider  that  this  will  give 
the  great  impetus  to  the  sale  for  private  lanternists,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
see  the  necessary  adjunct  completed,  so  that  employers  of  labour  who 
have  a  liking  for  photography  may  be  able  to  have  permanent  records 
of  the  work  for  reproduction  and  projection  at  any  time.  In  the 
same  way  as  the  hand-camera  craze  largely  increased  the  number  of 
lanternists,  so  a  convenient  kineoptic  camera,  with  convenient  view- 
finder  and  portable  but  firm  stand,  will  give  the  necessary  impetus  to 
the  sale  of  cinematographs  and  apparatus  of  that  order. 


The  question  is  now  and  then  asked  as  to  how  to  quickly  make 
designs,  write  formuhc,  or  words  and  figures  quickly  for  projection  on 
a  screen,  and,  although  it  is  jirobably  known  to  many  readers  of  these 
"  Mems,"  there  are  evidently  some  lanternists  who  reijuire  to  know. 
The  first  simple  method  is  to  smoke  with  lighted  camphor  a  piece  of 
glass,  holding  it  by  one  corner  with  a  pair  of  pliers :  this  is  bound 
on  one  edge  to  a  cover  glass,  and  a  mat  is  put  between  to  be  ready 
for  use  at  a  moment's  notice,  as  anything  can  be  written  on  it  with  a 
pointed  piece  of  wood.  The  second  method  is  to  have  a  piece  of  finely 
ground  glass,  write  on  it  with  a  pencil,  and  render  transparent  by 
paraffin  oil.  G.  R.  Baicek. 

ELECTRICAL  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  THE  OPTICAK 
LANTERN. 

IL 

The  experiments  described  last  month  were  of  such  a  kind  that  they 
could  be  performed  with  the  aid  of  very  small  battery  power,  and 
the  fact  that  much  more  effective  results  could  be  obtained  with  two 
or  three  simple  dry  battery  cells,  with  the  aid  of  the  lantern,  than 
could  be  got  from  twice  as  many  large  Bunsen  cells  at  the  lecture 
table,  was  cited  as  the  chief  excuse  for  employing  the  lantern.     But 
there  are  other  experiments  which  absolutely  necessitate  the  employ-     ', 
ment  of  some  sort  of  projection  apparatus,  for,  from  their  nature,  it    j 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  demonstrate  them  without  such  aid ;:    | 
the  electric  arc  light,  for  instance.     An  arc  cannot  be  produced  on  a    • 
large-enough  scale  for  more  than  two  persons  at  a  time  to  properly 
study  it  direct,  and,  even  under  these  circumstances,  the  intensity  of 
the  light  produced  and  the  powerful  radiant  heat  are  serious  obstacles 
to  comfortable  study.     But  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  project!  - 
upon  a  screen,  for  its  own  light  is  so  intense  that  its  image  will  bi 
enlargement  to  almost  any  extent,  and  its  behaviour  under  all  so: ; 
of  conditions  made  manifest  to  every  member  of  the  largest  audienci 
Unfortunately,  the  excuse  urged  in  regard  to  the  magnetic  an  ■ 
electrolytic  experiments  previously  mentioned,  that  but  a  very  smi 
battery  power  was  necessary  to  supply  the  motive  force,  will  i. 
hold  good  in  reference  to  the  projection  of  the  electric  arc,  which,  as    j 
every  one  knows,  requires  a  very  considerable   battery   power   to    ' 
maintain  it  even  for  a  short  length  of  tipie.     But  the  arc  light  ■ 
now  so  largely  used  for  high-class  lantern  work,  and  is  so  rapidly  t 
tending  its  sway,  that  in  many  cases  that  difficulty  is  no  difficulty  i. 
all,  for  the  one  supply  to  the  projection  lamp  can  be  drawn  upoi; 
for  the  lamp  whose  image  is  to  be  projected — a  method  which  wi" 
require  no  special  fittings,  except  an  extra  switch,  and  which  w 
involve  no  alteration  of  existing  arrangements. 
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A  few  years  ago,  at  the  last  great  electrical  exhibition  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  operate  the  lantern  for  Professor 
Fleming,  in  illustration  of  a  series  of  lectures  by  him  on  "  Electricity 
and  Magnetism."  Many  of  these  illustrations  took  the  form  of  ex- 
periments performed  upon  the  "  table''  of  the  lantern,  and  it  was  for 
these  that  the  little  arrangement  of  plugs  and  switches,  described 
last  month,  was  devised.  The  arrangements  for  projecting  the 
image  of  the  arc  and  carbou  points  upon  the  screen,  and  demonstrat- 
ing its  behaviour  under  various  conditions,  although  showing  nothing 
of  particular  merit  or  novelty,  were  so  successful  and  effective — 
though  I  says  it  as  shouldn't — that  a  description  may  serve  as  a 
useful  hint  to  others. 

The  sketch  shows  the  general  arrangement  of  the  lantern,  which, 
it  will  be   seen,  was   of   the  skeleton  variety,  consisting  of  three 
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uprights — one  carrying  the  condenser,  c :  another,  s  c,  being  a  peculiar 
form  of  slide  carrier  specially  made  for  single-lantern  work;  and  the 
third  serving  as  a  support  for  the  front  lens,  o.  Each  of  these  was 
movable  along  the  base,  but  the  correct  positions  once  found,  of 
course  no  further  alteration  was  required,  except  to  the  slide-carrier 
portion.  To  the  back  of  the  slide  carrier  a  small  shelf  was  fixed, 
upon  which  were  placed  the  cells  for  the  electro-magnetic  and  other 
experiments,  and  when  these  were  going  forward  the  s  c  portion 
would  have  to  be  shifted  bodily  forward,  so  as  to  bring  the  object 
upon  the  shelf  into  position. 

A  condenser  of  six  inches  diameter  was  used,  and  the  objective 
was  twelve  inches  in  focal  length.  These  two  were  placed  about 
twenty-four  inches  apart,  with  the  slide  midway  between,  so  that 
the  cone  of  rays  from  the  six-inch  condenser  was  reduced  to  approxi- 
mately three  inches  in  diameter  at  the  point  where  the  slide  was 
placed. 

In  the  sketch  the  slide  carrier  is  shown  shifted  right  forward,  to 
make  room  for  the  exparimental  arc  lamp  which  occupies  its  place. 
This  was  made,  if  I  remember  rightly,  from  an  old  microscope, 
whose  rack-and-pinion  adjustment  served  for  the  feeding  movements, 
))y  which  the  lower  of  the  two  carbons  could  be  gradually  raised  as 
they  burned  away.  The  projection  arc  lamp  at  the  other  side  of  the 
condenser  was  a  Brockie  Pell  automatic  lamp,  supplied  by  Xewton, 
a  really  excellent  lamp,  whose  behaviour  throughout  was  admirable. 
The  method  of  connecting  these  two  lamps  with  the  electric  current 
supply  is  clearly  shown  in  the  diagram.  The  two  main  (100- volt) 
lends  at  the  left-hand  side  are  connected — one  through  the  necessary 
resistance  to  the  negative  terminal  of  the  automatic  lamp,  and  the 
other  interrupted  by  a  switch  to  the  other  termiaal.  This  positive 
lead  is  tapped  on  the  "  live ''  side  of  the  switch  by  a  wire  which 
carries  the  current  to  the  loiver  carbon  holder  of  the  hand-feed  lamp, 
whose  image  is  to  be  projected.  The  negative  lead  for  the  up^ier 
carbon  holder  joins  the  negative  lead  to  the  projection  lamp  nfter  it 
has  passed  through  the  resistance,  so  that  the  experimental  lamp  is 
always  in  circuit,  and  cannot  be  shut  off  by  the  switch,  which,  how- 
ever, has  full  control  over  the  other. 

The  lower  carbon  of  the  experimental  lamp  is  of  large  size,  and  is 
made  positive  in  order  that  the  crater  formed  in  it  by  the  action  of 
the  current  may  be  in  a  suitable  position  for  the  reception  of  various 
foreign  objects,  whose  behaviour,  when  subjected  to  the  intense  heat 
of  the  electric  arc,  it  is  proposed  to  make  visible  upon  the  screen. 

The  manner  of  performing  these  experiments  was  this :  The  image 
of  the  two  carbons,  about  half  an  inch  apart,  was  first  thrown  upon 
the  screen  by  means  of  the  ordinary  projection  lamp,  and,  being 
inverted,  it,  of  course,  appeared  as  if  the  positive,  or  cratered,  carbon 
were  at  the  top  and  in  the  position  most  suitable  for  street  lighting  and 


general  illumination,  the  reason  for  which  could  be  very  easily  pointed 
out.  The  two  carbons  were  then  very  gradually  brought  nearer  to 
one  another  by  means  of  the  rack-and-pinion  movement,  and  at  the 
moment  of  contact,  as  they  are  kindled,  the  main  lamp  was  switched 
off,  and  the  carbon  points  then  separated  to  the  proper  burning  dis- 
tance. In  the  same  manner,  the  etTect  of  puttmg  small  pieces  of 
various  metals  in  the  crater  could  be  well  demonstrated,  and  very 
beautiful  some  of  these  effects  arc.  For  instance,  after  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  normal  arc  had  been  pointed  out,  and  all  the 
usual  deductions  made  therefrom,  the  carbon  points  could  be 
gradually  separated,  or  allowed  to  burn  apart — all  the  different 
appearances  of  the  arc,  as  the  dittance  between  the  electrodes 
varies,  being  duly  noted — until,  with  its  peculiarly  beautiful  dying 
flickers,  the  arc  suddenly  expires  altogether,  at  which  moment 
the  projection  lamp  should  be  switched  on,  and  the  black  carbons 
will  appear  upon  the  white  ground  once  more.  Then,  with  a  pair  of 
tweezers,  a  small  piece  of  copper — say,  half  an  inch  of  bell-wire, 
crumpled  up — should  be  placed  in  the  crater,  and  the  whole  operatioa 
repeated ;  bring  the  carbons  slowly  together,  switch  out  the  main 
light  at  the  moment  of  touching,  and  then  separate  again,  leaving 
a  vividly  green  Haming  arc  between  the  points.  The  experiment 
can  be  repeated  several  times  with  various  metalf,  which,  if  care- 
fully chosen,  will  each  lend  an  entirely  different  character  to  the 
arc. 

Other  e.xperiments,  which  are  very  effective  upon  the  screen,  are 
those  which  demonstrate  the  influence  of  magnets  of  various  forms* 
upon  the  electric  arc.  The  space  between  the  carbons  bridged  by 
the  current  should  be  about  half  an  inch,  so  that  there  will  be  a  long 
arc,  which  will  then  be  very  sensitive  to  small  bar  magnets,  being 
immediately  repelled  and  made  to  burn  on  the  edges  of  the  carbons 
farthest  away  from  the  disturbing  force.  Even  those  little  magnets 
sold  at  the  toy  shops,  for  small  boys  to  lure  miniature  ironclads  to 
destruction  on  the  edges  of  a  puciding  basin,  have  a  very  marked 
effect  upon  the  arc,  which  will  be  "  blown  "  completely  out  if  the 
magnet  is  brought  near  enough. 

The  carbons  of  the  experimental  arc  lamp  may  be  replaced  by 
metallic  electrodes.  Two  copper  rods,  for  instance,  may  be  used, 
resulting  in  a  brilliant  green  arc  of  wonderfully  pure  colour.  If  iron 
rods  be  used,  the  effect  of  the  molten  metal,  actually  boiling  in  the 
crater,  and  occasionally  bubbling  over  and  running  down  the  sidee, 
is  very  interesting  and  bsautiful.  Then  the  changes  may  be  rung 
by  using  different;  metals  in  the  positive  and  negative  holders,  or 
by  using  carbon  for  the  negative  electrode,  with  one  of  the  metals  as 
positive,  or  vice  vertd ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  a  large 
number  of  experiments  which,  with  a  little  ingenuity,  will  speedily 
suggest  themselves. 

An  incandescent  electric  glow  lamp  can  also  be  well  shown  by 
this  method,  and  the  great  difference  in  the  apparent  thickness  of 
the  filament  when  it  is  glowing  brilliantly,  and  when  its  shadow  is 
merely  cast  upon  the  screen,  is  very  marked.  To  show  this  at  its 
best,  a  lamp  designed  for  lower  voltage  than  it  is  used  upon  should 
be  employed,  as  by  this  means  a  very  much  more  brilliant  image 
will  result.  A.  thirty-two  candle  power  eighty-five  volt  lamp,  run 
on  a  hundred-volt  circuit,  will  yield  a  very  brilliant  light.  The  re- 
sistance inserted  in  the  circuit  for  the  benefit  of  the  arc  lights  may 
be  disregarded ;  its  influence  upon  a  single  incandescent  lamp  is 
scarcely  noticeable.  A  separate  switch  will,  however,  be  required 
if  the  filament  is  to  be  shown  first  as  a  shadow,  and  then  by  its  own 
light  upon  a  dark  ground,  with  the  arc  light  extinguished. 

CEriL  M.  IlErWOBTH. 

♦ 


PEESIMMOX'S  DEBBY  ON  THE  SCREEN. 

Manv  people  are  persuaded  that  they  have  seen  this  year's  "  Derby  " 
actually  run,  says  the  London  correspondent  o£  the  Photographic  Society 
of  India's  journal,  although  they  have  not  been  near  Epsom.  In  fact, 
the  "  prophets  "  decided  not  to  go  to  the  "  mountain,''  and  "accordin^rly  " 
the  scene  on  the  Epsom  sward  had  to  be  brought  to  them  instead.  This 
was  effected  by  the  enterprise  of  the  Alhambra  Management,  who  came 
out  with  a  flaming  bill  on  the  morning  after  the  race,  announcing  that 
the  Derby  of  1896  in  moving  reality  would  be  enacted  on  their  screen 
that  evening  in  the  form  of  an  animatograph.  And  a  great  stroke  of 
business  they  achieved.  The  pictures  were  most  successful,  too  suc- 
cessful, in  fact,  to  escape  a  doubting  criticism  iu  several  of  the' clubs  and 
society  meetings  by  men  who  had  attempted  snap-shots  and  failed  to  get  any 
results.  These  Thomases  suggested  the  great  ditUcnlty  of  distingnishing 
between  one  race  and  another,  as  the  explanation  of  the  immediate  ap- 
pearance of  a  perfect  set  of  hundreds  of  instantaneous  pictures  when  they 
personally  failed,  owing  to  the  dim  light  of  the  moment,  in  securing  a 
single  good  snap-shot.  However,  there  appears  no  adequate  reason  to 
doubt  the  bona  Jides  of  the  f  pectacle,  so  tl:at  the  Derby  crowd  is  likely  to 
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suffer  in  future  by  the  abfstention  of  that  immense  number  who  "only 
go  to  study  the  people,  you  know,"  and  who  will,  of  course,  simply  wait 
a  day,  and  pursue  their  studies  on  a  large  white  sheet  from  a  comfortable 
arm-chair.  It  is  said  that  the  Eastman  Photographic  Materials  Company 
are  receiving  a  number  of  orders  for  long  lengths  of  film  on  which  these 
kinematographic  series  of  negatives  and  positives  may  be  made.  Con- 
sidering the  elaborate  apparatus  required  both  for  the  exposures  before 
and  the  projections  after  development,  it  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  wide- 
spread and  influential  interest  being  take  in  photographic  progress.  The 
results  are,  of  course,  unapproached  and  unapproachable  by  any  other 
kind  of  pictorial  representation  for  actuality ;  but  one  would  hardly  have 
expected  to  find  such  an  amount  of  private  work  being  prosecuted  in 
this  expensive  and  difficult  branch  as  is  evidently  the  case.  The  colour- 
ing of  the  pictures  is  almost  a  matter  of  course  now,  and  the  mingled 
effect  of  the  many  separately  coloured  positives  makes  every  tint  perfectly 
harmonious  and  pleasant. 

[In  reference  to  the  foregoin?  remarks  touching  the  alleged  doubt 
of  the  animated  pictures  of  Persimmon  winning  the  Derby  being 
genuine,  ■ne  may  tay  in  fairness  to  Mr.  R.  W,  Paul,  who  took  the 
photographs,  that  he  some  time  since  called  at  our  office  and  offered 
to  prove  the  genuineness  of  the  results. — Eds.] 


SOME  NEW  POINTS  IN  PHOTO-MICEOGBAPHY  AND  PHOTO- 
MICrvOCiRAPHIC  CAMERAS. 

[American  Philosophical  Society.] 

Photography  in  connexion  with  the  microscope,  photo-micrography  as 
universally  termed,  is  now  such  an  every-day  atl'air  that  one  unacquainted 
with  the  facts  can  scarcely  realise  that  only  a  few  years  ago  its  practice 
was  confined  to  a  very  few  enthusiasts  at  home  and  abroad,  and  its  results 
looked  upon  as  interesting  and  beautiful,  but  practically  valueless.  Yet 
such  was  the  case  in  the  later  seventies,  when  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward  was 
producing  his  marvellous  photo-micrographs  at  the  Army  Medical 
Museum  in  Washington.  His  work  was  such  a  vast  step  in  advance  of 
any  that  preceded  it  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  entire  scientific 
world,  and  in  many  respects  it  has  never  been  excelled.  JBeing  confined, 
however,  almost  exclusively  to  the  resolution  and  delineation  of  difficult 
test  objects,  as  diatoms  and  rulings  on  glass,  its  sole  practical  value  con- 
sisted in  the  improvements  in  objectives  brought  about  by  the  efforts  of 
many  eminent  opticians,  both  American  and  foreign,  to  meet  his  exacting 
requirements.  "  The  Battles  of  the  Lenses  "  will,  doubtless,  be  remem- 
bered by  most  of  you,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  wonderful 
improvements  in  and  perfection  of  modfru  objectives  are  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  impetus  given  by  Dr.  Woodward  in  his  efforts  to  obtain 
the  best  for  use  in  photo-micrography.  Indeed,  Nobert  saw  for  the  first 
time  the  lines  of  his  nineteenth  band  in  a  photograph  made  by  Dr.  Wood- 
ward with  one  of  these  object-glasses. 

But  even  more  marked  in  their  effect  upon  photo-micrography  than 
the  improvements  in  objectives  have  been  the  changes  in  photographic 
methods  since  Dr.  Woodward's  day.  He  worked  within  his  camera 
itself,  his  workroom  constituting  a  gigantic  camera  box,  to  which  no 
ray  of  light  was  admitted  during  the  locassins  of  the  object  and  exposure 
of  the  plate  save  that  which  passed  through  the  microscope.  The  source 
of  light  varied  according  to  time  and  circumstances.  Usually  he  em- 
ployed that  of  the  sun  through  an  immense  lieliostat,  which  is  still  in  use 
at  the  museum  ;  but,  as  a  large  portion  of  his  work  was  done  at  night,  he 
also  called  in  the  aid  of  various  artificial  illuminants  :  magnesium  ribbon, 
the  lime  light,  and  toward  the  end  of  his  work  the  electric  arc  lamp,  each 
with  unvarying  success.  Not  being  an  expert  photographer  himself,  this 
portion  of  his  work  was  done  by  a  professional,  and  it  may  not  be  un- 
interesting to  know  that  collodion  or  wet  plates  alone  were  used.  Gelatine 
emulsions  were  as  yet  unknown,  or  practically  unattainable. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  m  addition  to  his  own  wonderful  skill  as  a 
manipulator,  Dr.  Woodward  had  at  his  disposal  unlimited  Government 
resources  as  aids  to  his  researches  and  experiments.  Indeed  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  no  other  worker  in  the  same  field  was  ever  so  liberally 
provided  with  the  means  for  prosecuting  it.  The  cost  in  every  direction 
was  deterrent  to  the  most  of  less  fortunate  mortals,  and,  as  stated  before, 
but  for  the  many  radical  changes  since  made  in  photographic  methoJs, 
photo-micrography  would  still  be  the  recreation  of  the  few,  instead  of  the 
practical  realisation  of  the  many. 

With  the  general  introduction  of  gelatine  dry  plates,  of  such  exalted 
sensitiveness  that  the  light  of  an  ordinary  lamp  sufficed  for  exposures  with 
quite  high  powers,  and  portable  cameras  adapted  for  use  with  any 
microscope  having  an  inclinable  body,  the  making  of  a  negative  of  almost 
any  microscopical  object  was  brought  within  reach  of  every  worker.  The 
printing,  however,  was  not  so  satisfactory,  especially  where  large  numbers 
were  required  in  the  illustration  of  papers  or  books  ;  but,  as  in  the  past, 
the  steady  advance  in  photographic  methods  speedily  supplied .  the 
existing  need,  photogravure  and  other  process  methods  reproduced  the 
negative  in  positive  form  with  wonderful  exactness,  delicacy,  and  cheap- 
ness, so  that,  at  the  present  day,  papers  upon  any  subject  may  be 
illustrated  in  a  manner  utterly  unattainable  a  short  decade  ago.  By  the 
same  means  the  optical  lantern  has  been  brought  to  the  fore  as  one  of  the 
mdispensable  adjuncts  of  a  welUappointed  lecture-room.   Beady-sensitised 


plates  of  thin  glass  are  now  furnished  at  reasonable  cost  by  several 
eminent  makers,  by  use  of  which  one  can  make  his  own  slides  and  from 
his  own  negatives,  either  by  contact  printing  or  by  reduction  in  the 
camera,  if  he  is  provided  with  one  adapted  to  the  latter  purpose.  In 
short,  the  microscopist  of  the  present  day  finds  at  his  disposal  the  ready 
means  of  illustrating  his  work  at  every  stage  ;  and  one  who  publishes  his 
notes  without  illustrations  finds  himself  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared 
with  his  more  progressive  brother. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to  do  more  than  glance  at  the  new 
points  in  photomicrography  which  have  fallen  under  the  notice  of  the 
writer  during  the  past  score  of  years,  and  to  call  attention  to  a  new  form 
of  camera  combining  some  novel  features,  which  he  has  recently  intro- 
duced under  the  name  of  the  "  autograph."  It  may  be  not  uninteresting, 
however,  if  a  very  brief  allusion  is  made  to  his  preceding  work  in  this 
direction,  as  he  takes  a  perhaps  pardonable  pride  in  the  belief,  that  to  his 
efforts  a  considerable  portion  of  the  present  acknowledged  value  and 
popularity  of  photo-micrography  are  due. 

Without  the  slightest  previous  knowledge  of  photography  in  any  form, 
I  became  greatly  interested  in  its  application  to  the  microscope  by  my 
friend  and  mentor,  the  late  Dr.  AVoodward.  Many  days  passed  in  his 
workroom  during  my  then  frequent  visits  to  Washington  gave  me  a  keen 
relish  for  and  desire  to  engage  in  this  fascinating  pursuit,  without,  how- 
ever, the  slightest  expectation  of  ever  being  able  to  do  so.  The  costly  and 
complicated  apparatus  and  appliances  necessary  placed  it  quite  beyond 
my  reach.  But  in  a  few  years,  with  the  advent  of  portable  cameras  and 
gelatine  dry  plates,  I  became  one  of  the  numerous  army  of  amateur 
photographers,  and  very  shortly  afterward,  by  means  of  a  make -shift 
attachment  to  my  microscope  produced  my  first  photo-micrograph,  a 
little  affair,  on  a  plate  scarcely  tliree  inches  square,  and  not  at  all  well 
done,  but  esteemed  as  almost  a  sacred  treasure  to  the  present  day. 

From  this  crude  beginning  was  evolved  the  instrument  known  by  the 
lengthy  title  of  the  "  Enlarging,  Reducing,  and  Copying  Photo-micro- 
graphic  Camera,"  which  I  placed  on  the  market  early  in  1882.  It  met 
with  instant  and  generous  recognition,  and  has  maintained  its  popularity 
steadily  ever  since.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  it  was  the  first 
American  camera  for  this  purpose  to  lie  produced  commercially. 

As  indicated  by  its  title,  this  camera  i»  adapted  to  a  variety  of  purposes. 
-Any  microscope  with  an  inclinable  body  may  be  used  with  it  in  making 
a  photo-raicrographic  negative,  with  or  without  an  ocular.  The  latter  is 
the  usual  method,  since  much  more  light  is  transmitted  by  the  objective 
alone,  whilst  the  long  extension  bellows  permits  a  high  magnification 
with  any  given  lens.  Dr.  Woodward  always  worked  without  an  eyepiece. 
With  an  ordinary  photographic  lens,  the  instrument  may  be  used  for 
enlarging,  reducing  and  copying,  the  very  long  bellows  rendering  it 
particularly  valuable  for  the  latter  purpose.  It  is,  however,  unnecessary 
to  go  into  fuller  details  of  the  construction  and  capacities  of  this  camera, 
since  it  is  already  so  widely  known. 

Certain  defects  or  rather  want  of  adaptability  to  all  purposes  in  this 
camera  lei  to  the  designing  and  construction  of  my  latest  box,  the 
"autograph."  It  was  somewhat  bulky,  especially  in  the  larger  sizes, 
which  in  the  too  often  contracted  workroom  is  a  hindrance  to  its 
habitual  employment.  It  could  be  used  only  in  a  horizontal  position, 
and  the  microscope  must  have  a  joint  permitting  inclination  of  the  body, 
a  feature  not  found  in  many  otherwise  excellent  instruments,  especially 
those  of  German  manufacture.  For  use  with  these  stands  a  vertical 
camera  is,  of  course,  indispensable,  as  it  is  when  the  object  is  free  in  a 
fluid,  such  as  yeast  spores,  blood,  pus,  milk  corpuscles,  &c.;  but,  for  the 
great  majority  of  work,  the  horizontal  position  is  the  better,  especially 
where  it  is  desirable  or  necessary  to  use  the  direct  rays  of  light  from  a 
lamp  without  the  intervention  of  the  mirror.  To  meet  these  varying 
demands,  the  "Autograph"  camera  was  designed,  and  it  is  believed 
successfully.  It  may  be  described  as  follows,  the  dimensions  given  being 
those  for  a  camera  carrying  4  :<  .5  plates,  the  only  size  so  far  constructed. 
They  would  have  to  be  proportionally  greater  for  a  larger-sized  box. 

The  base  or  platform  is  of  polished  mahogany  or  other  hard  wood 
twenty-six  inches  long,  standing  upon  three  very  short  feet,  to  ensure 
steadiness  on  any  table  or  other  support,  the  front  end  being  heavily 
weighted  beneath.  At  the  other  end  of  the  platform  a  stout  frame  of 
japanned  iron,  twenty-four  inches  in  length,  with  joint  close  to  its  base,  is 
firmly  bolted.  This  frame  carries  the  camera,  which  slides  freely  in  two 
parallel  grooves  milled  in  its  upper  surfase  and  can  be  secured  at  any 
desired  point  by  a  stout  screw  passing  through  a  slot  running  the  entire 
length  of  the  frame,  in  its  centre.  The  joint  permits  the  frame  carrying 
the  camera  to  be  placed  and  firmly  held,  in  either  vertical  or  horizontal 
positions,  or  inclined  at  an  angle  of  iy'.  For  copying  or  making  lantern 
slides  from  negatives  by  enlargement  or  reduction  the  latter  position  is 
almost  indispensable,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  "  new  points  •' 
embraced  in  the  "  autograph  "  camera  as  will  be  seen  presently. 

The  camera  box  is  furnished  with  leather  bellows  of  best  quality,  ex- 
tending twelve  inches,  which  ha*  been  found  to  be  the  most  generally 
useful,  though  double  that  length  can  be  employed  if  necessary  or 
desirable.  It  is  fitted  with  a  reversible  back,  carrying  both  focussing 
screen  and  plate-holder — a  most  desirable  feature,  as  it  greatly  facilitates 
the  proper  arrangement  of  the  object  in  relation  to  its  position  on  the 
plate  where  the  microscope  is  unprovided  with  a  rotating  stage.  The 
ground-glass  focussing  screen  is  mainly  useful  for  arranging  the 
illumination  and  the  object-iu  the  field  of  view,  its  surface  being  too 
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coarse  to  permit  fine  focussing  with  liigh  powers.  It  may,  however,  be 
easily  removed  from  its  frame  and  replaced  by  a  sheet  of  plate  glass, 
when  by  means  of  a  suitable  lens  the  nicest  adjustment  can  be  made. 
The  plate-holder  is  double,  and  fitted  with  inside  kits  to  carry  3J  x  4.J, 
2J  X  2^  or  lantern  plates,  in  addition  to  those  of  its  full  si.xe,  4x5  inches. 

The  front  is  fitted  with  a  removable  plain  board,  to  which  an  ordinary 
photographic  lens  may  be  attached,  and  an  additional  board  carrying  an 
extension  (which  may  be  oblong  or  cone-shaped  as  desired),  with  an 
opening  in  its  front  end  to  receive  the  tube  of  the  microscope.  The 
flange  of  the  photographic  lens  can  be  attached  to  this  extension  front, 
if  it  be  necessary  to  increase  the  length  of  the  camera  in  copying  and 
enlarging. 

When  the  camera  ia  used  in  the  vertical  or  inclined  positions,  both 
coarse  ond  fine  adjustment  screws  are  within  easy  reach  of  the  hand,  and 
may  be  manipulated  in  connexion  with  observance  of  the  focussing  upon 
the  screen ;  but,  when  the  horizontal  position  is  assumed,  the  distance 
is  too  great  from  screen  to  microscope  to  permit  this,  and  other  means 
must  be  provided.  A  short  rod-,  turning  freely  in  suitable  bearings,  is 
attached  to  the  baseboard  on  right-hand  side  of  the  camera.  To  the  end 
nearest  the  observer  is  fitted  a  large  milled  head,  and  to  the  other  a 
pulley  wheel,  with  V-shaped  groove  in  its  periphery,  a  corresponding 
groove  being  also  turned  in  the  micrometer  screw  of  the  microscope. 
This  pulley  wheel  slides  freely  upon  the  rod  or  shaft,  allowing  it  to  be 
placed  in  line  with  the  fine  adjustment  screw,  where  it  is  firmly  held  by 
a  small  set  screw.  A  fine  cord  passed  around  the  two  grooves  sufEces  to 
move  the  micrometer  screw  when  the  milled  head  is  revolved.  This,  of 
course,  is  an  old  and  well-known  device,  but,  being  a  good  one,  has  been 
adopted  in  this  case. 

The  extension  of  the  iron  carrying  frame  beyond  the  end  of  the  base- 
board, with  the  additional  weight  of  the  camera  acting  as  a  lever,  havmg 
a  tendency  to  tip  the  front  of  the  base  upward,  a  heavy  iron  bar,  forming 
one  of  the  short  tripod  supports,  is  fitted  beneath  the  front  of  the  board, 
entirely  obviating  any  such  danger.  The  platform  itself  is  of  sufficient 
length  to  carry  microscope,  lamps,  and  bull's-eye  condensing  lens  on 
stand,  the  added  weight  of  which  serves  also  to  give  increased  steadiness 
to  the  wrhole  apparatus. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  already  too  lengthy  paper  to  say  any- 
thing in  regard  to  the  making  of  a  negative  from  a  microscopic  object. 
This  must  be  left  to  another  occasion.  But  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  glance 
for  a  moment  at  the  source  of  light  for  making  the  exposures.  Diffused 
daylight  reflected  from  the  mirror  is  probably  the  most  generally  useful 
illuminant,  and  the  various  positions  in  which  the  "  autograph  "  camera 
can  be  placed  give  the  day  worker  many  advantages  in  its  use.  But 
most  of  us  have,  perforce,  to  do  our  work"  by  nieht  with  artificial  light. 
Fortunately  there  are  many  of  these,  some  one  of  which  is  available  to 
every  one.  The  lime  light,  the  electric  arc,  thejWelsbach  gas  burner,  and 
the  humble,  omnipresent,  petroleum  lamp  are  all  good,  varying  mainly 
in  the  differing  lengths  of  exposure  required  with  each.  And,  finally,  we 
have  the  new  acetylene  gas  lamps,  which  place  in  the  hands  of  every 
worker  the  ideal  hght  for  photomicrography. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  value  of  the  "autograph"  camera  in  copying 
and  in  making  lantern  slides  by  enlargement  or  reduction,  and  I  will  tax 
your  patience  no  longer.  For  both  these  purposes  the  camera,  fitted 
with  a  photographic  lens  of  not  more  than  nine  inches  focal  length  and 
inclined  at  the  angle  45°,  is  to  be  placed  near  a  window,  and  its  base 
cleared  of  the  microscope,  lamp,  &c.  A  carrying  frame,  with  its  upper 
surface  parallel  with  the  camera  front,  takes  their  place  upon  the  plat- 
form, to  which  the  book  or  print  to  be  copied  is  fastened.  The  lighting, 
focussing,  and  all  such  subsequent  details  are,  of  course,  familiar  to  every 
photographer.  I  cannot  even  hint  at  them  here,  and  would  suggest  that, 
if  the  copy  is  for  lantern  purposes,  it  would  be  well  to  make  it  at  once  of 
the  proper  size  to  permit  printing  by  contact,  thus  effecting  a  considerable 
saving  of  time. 

Negatives  of  microscopic  objects  are  generally  made  considerably 
larger  than  the  dimensions  of  a  lantern  slide,  though  in  some  cases,  as  a 
minute  diatom,  for  instance,  they  are  much  too  small.  In  either  case  the 
lantern  slide  must  be  made  by  reduction  or  enlargement  as  necessary. 
For  these  purposes  the  camera  is  arranged  precisely  as  for  copying, 
except  that  its  front  end  must  face  the  window  and  be  close  to  the  latter. 
A  large  sheet  of  white  paper  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  platform  as  a  reflector, 
and  on  this  the  stand  used  in  copying  (and  carrying  a  frame  containing 
the  negative)  must  be  placed.  A  focussing  cloth  or  other  covering  is  then 
spread  over  the  space  between  the  frame  and  camera,  so  that  no  light 
may  enter  the  lens  save  that  which  passes  through  the  negative.  The 
camera  is  then  moved  to  or  fro  upon  its  ways,  until  the  image  projected 
upon  the  screen  is  of  proper  dimensions,  when  it  is  to  be  fastened  in  that 
position,  the  focus  sharpened  by  moving  the  bellows;  and  the  balance  of 
the  necessary  work  of  exposure  and  development  done  in  the  manner 
familiar  to  all  who  have  mastered  the  simple  mysteries  of  photographic 
manipulations.  W.  H.  Walmslev. 


THE  CAUSES  OF  COLOUR. 

[Knowletl^e.] 

The  beauty  of  the  objects  of  nature  around  us  depends  so  much  on  the 

varieties   of  colour  which  they  exhibit  that  it  becomes  an  interesting 


question,  What  is  the  cause  of  these  difTerences  ?  We  have  only  to 
think  of  the  blue  sky,  the  green  foliage,  and  the  varioua  «plendour»  of 
flowers  and  fruits  to  realise  to  how  great  a  degree  the  pleasure  we  expe- 
rience in  viewing  a  country  scene  is  due  to  the  many-lined  surfaces  of 
natural  objects.  The  pleasurable  feelings  aroused  by  the  sight  of  the 
deep  blue  of  the  sea  contrasting  with  the  bright  red  colour  of  the  sand- 
stone cliffs,  or  the  effect  of  the  sunshine  when  it  lights  up  the  splendid 
purple  of  the  heather  on  the  elopes  of  the  hills,  can  be  forgotten  by  none 
who  have  experienced  them  ;  and  the  striking  effect  of  Eastern  scenes  is 
owing  largely  to  the  brilliance  of  the  tints  which  meet  the  eye.  It  is 
needless  to  enlarge  on  the  part  played  by  colour  in  this  world  of  oars  ; 
the  difference  between  a  world  of  colour  and  one  in  which  surrounding 
objects  are  only  distinguished  by  different  shades  of  grey  can  be  realised 
by  all. 

When  we  come  to  inquire  how  the  red  colour  of  a  rose  is  produced, 
and  why  it  differs  in  appearance  from  a  blue  (lower,  we  must  consider 
what  happens  to  the  light  which  falls  upon  the  petals  of  the  rose.  We 
see  the  flower  because  the  light  from  the  sun  is  reflected  from  it,  but 
something  has  happened  to  the  light  before  it  reaches  our  eyes  ;  the  light 
we  receive  differs  from  that  which  fell  upon  the  flower.  The  rays  from 
the  sun  penetrate  to  a  certam  extent  into  the  substance  of  the  flower, 
and  most  of  them  are  reflected  from  particles  beneath  the  surface.  Now, 
the  cells  makipg  up  the  petals  of  a  rose  contain  a  fluid  which  has  the 
power  of  absorbing  certain  of  the  rays  of  light,  and  the  light  entering  the  eye 
after  penetrating  a  short  distance  below  the  surface  of  the  petals,  and 
coming  back,  has  passed  through  this  fluid,  and  in  its  course  some  of 
the  rays  of  the  sunlight  have  been  abstracted  from  it.  Thus  the 
light  reaching  us  is  lacking  in  certain  of  the  constituents  of  white 
light— that  ia,  it  is  coloured.  White  light  may  be  considered  as  made  up 
of  the  three  fundamental  colours— red,  green,  and  violet— blended 
together.  The  light  which  has  passed  through  a  certain  extent  of  the 
substance  of  the  rose  petals  has  been  deprived  of  its  green  and  violet 
portions,  and  thus  the  red  rays  alone  reach  our  eyes.  All  substances 
which  possess  colour  exercise  this  power  of  sifting  the  rays  of  light. 
Light  falling  on  the  leaves  of  the  rose  bush  passes  through  their  super- 
ficial layers,  and  is  reflected  from  below  the  surface ;  thus  it  has  to 
traverse  certain  particles,  which  take  from  it  the  red  and  violet  rays  and 
allow  the  green  to  pass.  The  green  rays,  which  escape  absorption,  are 
the  only  ones  which  reach  our  eyes,  and  we  therefore  call  the  leaves 
green. 

When  white  light  passes  through  a  prism,  it  is  found  that,  in  the  band 
of  colour  or  spectrum  produced,  the  blue  and  violet  rays  are  the  most 
bent  out  of  their  original  course ;  they  are  the  most  refrangible.  The 
red  rays  are  the  least  bent.  It  is  found  also  that  the  vibrations  of  the 
ether  tilling  space  which  produce  waves  of  light  are  quickest  in  violet 
light,  and  slowest  in  red  light.  Some  substances  absorb  the  quick  vibra- 
tions more  readily  and  thus  appear  reddish  in  colour  ;  others  absorb  the 
slower  nbrations,  allowing  the  others  to  pass  through,  and  therefore  have  a 
green  or  blue  colour. 

When  a  substance  is  heated,  its  particles  are  thrown  into  a  state  of 
rapid  motion,  and  soon  set  up  a  motion  in  the  ether  which,  when  the 
vibrations  are  of  a  certain  rapidity,  produces  light.  If  a  ball  of  iron  is 
heated,  it  first  of  all  gives  out  radiation  consisting  of  dark  rays,  which 
have  the  effect  of  producing  heat.  As  its  particles  become  hotter  and 
hotter,  and  thus  vibrate  more  rapidly,  the  radiation  begins  to  affect  our 
eyes,  and  the  ball  glows  with  a  dull,  red  heat.  As  vibrations  of  greater 
and  greater  rapidity  take  place  owing  to  the  further  heating,  the  ball 
appears  bright  yellow,  and  finally  white,  when  vibrations  of  all  the 
different  rapidities  which  affect  our  eyes  are  given  out.  In  this  case  it  is 
the  motion  of  the  particles  or  molecules  of  the  heated  body  which  is  im- 
parted to  the  ether,  and  so  produces  the  effect  we  call  light.  Now,  those 
molecules  which  are  able  to  execute  certain  vibrations  and  give  them  to 
the  ether  absorb  these  same  vibrations  from  the  ether — that  is,  absorb 
certain  rays  of  light.  This  effect  is  best  seen  in  the  case  of  gases,  and 
the  phenomenon  is  analogous  to  that  which  occurs  with  sound.  A 
tuning  fork  or  stretched  wire,  which  can  give  a  certain  note  when  it  is 
struck,  is  able  to  take  up  and  absorb  the  note  from  the  vibrating  air 
around  it  when  that  note  is  sounded  in  its  neighbourhood. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  light  from  the  electric  arc,  when  seen  near 
at  hand,  has  a  distinctly  bluish  colour ;  but  this  same  light,  when  viewed 
from  a  distance,  appears  yellowish,  as  certain  of  its  rays  have  been 
absorbed  by  the  water  vapour  in  the  air  on  its  passage  to  the  eye.  For  a 
similar  reason  the  sun  is  now  considered  to  be  a  blue  star ;  his  light, 
which  would  appear  intensely  white  and  rich  in  blue  rays  especially,  if  it 
could  be  seen  from  beyond  our  atmosphere,  appears  yellowish  after  it  has 
passed  through  that  atmosphere,  and  has  lost  some  of  its  most  refrangible 
constituent  rays. 

The  effect  of  absorption  m  producing  colour  is  seen  from  the  fact  that 
powdered  bodies  generally  appear  white.  This  is  accounted  for  wueii  we 
consider  that  a  powder  consists  of  particles  arranged  at  all  angleSv  so  that 
the  light  falling  upon  it  meets  various  surfaces,  and  is  mostly  reflected 
before  it  has  passed  below  the  surface.  Thus  the  white  light  reaching  it 
is  not  deprived  of  some  of  its  constituents  by  selective  absorption,  as  it 
would  be  if  it  penetrated^  the  substance  that  was  then  reflected.  In  this 
way  powdered  red  glass  appears  white.  Tor  a  similar  reason,  the  froth 
of  coloured  liijuids,  such  as  brown  ale,  appears  pure  white.  The  light  is 
reflected  from  the  surface  of  numerous  small  buobles,  and  does  not  pass 
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much  through  the  liquid  itsell.  Thus,  also,  a  cloud  is  very  opaque  to 
light,  the  light  falhng  on  it  being  reflected  at  the  surface  of  the  numerous 
globules  of  water.  To  this  is  due  the  brilliantly  white  appearance  of 
large  fleecy  clouds  in  bright  sunshine. 

Some  substances  absorb  equally  all  the  rays  of  light.  Such  substances, 
of  which  soot  is  an  example,  appear  black.  The  reason  why  a  flower  like 
a  white  lily  appears  white  is  that  the  fluid  contained  in  its  cells  does  not 
absorb  one  sort  of  rays  more  than  another,  but  allows  all  to  pass  with 
comparative  freedom.  White  light,  then,  reflected  from  its  surface,  or 
from  a  little  below,  is  not  deprived  of  any  of  its  constituents,  but  re- 
mains white. 

The  effect  of  reflection  from  internal  surfaces,  accompanied  by  absorp- 
tion in  producing  colour,  can  be  seen  by  pouring  a  coloured  liquid,  carefully 
freed  from  floating  particles,  into  a  white  porcelain  basin.  Light  is  re- 
flected from  the  sides  of  the  basin,  passes  through  the  liquid,  and  its 
colour  is  seen.  If,  now,  the  sides  of  the  basin  be  covered  with  some 
black  substance,  no  light  will  be  reflected  from  them,  and  the  liquid  will 
appear  black ;  no  light  comes  to  the  eye  from  the  mterior,  and  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  reflects  all  the  rays  equally.  If  next  we  place  in  the 
black-looking  liquid  a  white  powder  like  chalk,  its  colour  is  at  once  re- 
stored, light  being  now  reflected  from  the  interior  at  the  surfaces  of  the 
chalk  particles. 

From  the  above  considerations  we  can  understand  to  what  causes 
the  colour  produced  on  mixing  pigments  is  due.  A  mixture  of  blue  and 
yellow  paints  has  a  green  colour,  because  that  is  the  only  colour  trans- 
mitted by  both  pigments.  The  blue  paint  absorbs  the  red,  orange,  and 
yellow  rays,  allowing  the  others  to  pass  through  it ;  the  yellow  paint 
absorbs  the  blue,  indigo,  and  violet.  Thus  green  rays  alone  are  per- 
mitted to  pass  through  both,  and  the  result  is  that  the|aiixture  appears 
of  that  colour. 

Some  substances  appear  of  one  colour  when  viewed  by  reflected  light, 
and  another  when  seen  by  transmitted  light.  Thus  the  light  reflected  by 
gold  is  yellow,  but  a  leaf  of  gold,  made  so  thin  that  light  can  pass 
through  it,  appears  of  a  green  colour.  This  appearance  of  different 
colours  on  reflection  and  transmission  is  also  seen  with  many  of  the 
aniline  dyes.  The  colour  of  the  light  due  to  reflection  is  then  made  up 
of  those  rays  which  are  not  admitted  at  all,  but  sent  back  at  the 
surface,  together  with  that  light  which  has  been  reflected  from  a  certain 
depth  below  the  surface,  and  has  thus  lost  some  of  its  constituent  rays 
by  internal  absorption.  The  light  to  which  the  colour  is  due  when  the 
substance  is  viewed  by  light  which  has  passed  tlirough  it  is  that  which 
has  been  derived  of  some  rays  by  reflection  at  the  first  surface,  and 
again  of  others  by  absorption  in  passing  through.  Hence  the  difference 
of  colour  when  viewed  in  the  two  different  ways. 

Variations  in  colour  perception,  no  doubt,  depend  on  varying  sensa- 
tions in  our  own  eyes,  as  well  as  on  changes  in  the  light  itself.  Some 
curious  experiments  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  testing  our  different 
sensations  as  to  colour.  It  has  often  been  noticed  that  a  bright  scarlet 
uniform  would  appear  perfectly  white  in  a  good  photographic  dark  room, 
with  ruby  glass  windows.  With  regard  to  such  effects,  Herr  H.  W.  Vogel 
described  recently  in  Berlin  some  experiments  he  had  made.  He  used 
oil  lamps,  and  fitted  on  to  them  pure  red,  green,  and  blue  colour  screens. 
It  was  found  that,  when  the  white  light  was  entirely  shut  out,  no  sense 
of  colour  was  perceptible  to  the  observers,  and  objects  in  the  room  ap- 
peared of  various  shades  of  black  and  white.  He  found  that,  when  a 
set  of  colours  was  lit  up  by  red  light,  the  red  pigments  appeared  white  or 
grey,  and  this  changed  at  once  into  yellow,  not  into  red,  when  blue  was 
added  to  the  light  under  which  they  were  viewed.  Thus  a  colour  was 
perceived  which  did  not  exist  in  either  of  the  sources  of  light  used.  The 
colour  sensation  produced  by  a  source  of  light  also  depends  partly  on  the 
intensity  of  the  illumination.  From  these  and  similar  experiments  Herr 
Vogel  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  our  opinion  as  to  the  colour  of  a 
pigment  depends  upon  our  perception  of  the  absence  of  certain  con- 
stituents from  the  light  reflected  from  it.  Thus  a  surface  which  has  a 
red  colour  is  only  perceived  as  red  by  us  when  light  of  other  colours 
shines  upon  it,  and  we  observe  its  incapacity  for  reflecting  these 
colours. 

When  a  solution  of  quinine  is  viewed  in  sunlight,  a  remarkable  blue 
shimmer  is  noticed,  extending  for  a  short  distance  beyond  the  surface  at 
which  the  light  enters.  A  similar  effect  is  noticed  with  many  other  sub- 
stances, the  colour  being  different  in  different  cases.  The  phenomenon 
is  known  as  fluorescence,  as  it  is  well  observed  in  the  mineral  fluor 
spar,  and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  light  is  absorbed  by  the  substance, 
and  is  again  given  out  as  light  of  a  different  colour.  For  instance, 
rays  of  high  refrangibility  towards  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum  may 
be  taken  in  and  given  out  as  yellow  rays  of  lower'refrangibility.  In  the 
case  of  (luinine,  invisible  rays  beyond  the  violet  are  absorbed,  and  blue 
or  violet  rays  are  emitted  by  the  solution.  ■  In  all  cases  of  fluorescence, 
a.  degradation  of  the  rays  takes  place ;  those  given  out  are  of  lower  re- 
frangibility than  those  which  disappear  on  absorption.  By  painting  a 
screen  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  the  spectrum"  beyond  the 
violet  can  be  made  visible,  as  those  vibrations  which  are  too  rapid  to 
affect  our  eyes  are  changed  into  others  of  lower  refrangibility,  which  can 
be  perceived  when  they  fall  on  the  retina.  The  curious  blue  colour  of 
the  solution  of  quinine  extends  only  a  short  distance  into  the  liquid, 
because  those  rays  which  are  capable  of  producing  it  are  soon  absorbed, 
and   the  light  which   passes  onward   through   the  fluid  is  destitute  of 


Buch  rays.  The  colour  produced  in  oases  of  fluorescenca  has  a  different 
origin  from  that  of  the  ordinary  surface  colour  of  substances,  for  the 
rays  absorbed  do  not  disappear  as  light,  but  their  place  is  taken  by 
other  rays  of  a  different  sort. 

The  nature  of  the  vibrations  which  constitute  light  still  remains 
mysterious,  but  great  advances  have  been  made  in  recent  years  in  our 
acquaintance  with  these  and  allied  phenomena,  and  we  may  hope  for 
still  greater  accessions  to  our  knowledge  in  the  not  distant  future. 

J.  J.  Stewart,  B.A. 


HOW  TO  TAKE  STEEEOSCOPIC  PICTURES  WITH  THE 
POCKET  KODAK. 

Everybody  who  has  looked  at  stereoscopic  prints  or  transparencies  in  a 
stereoscope  will  readily  admit  how  very  lovely  and  delightfully  lifelike 
they  are,  and  cannot  but  wonder  why  more  of  this  kind  of  photography 
is  not  practised. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  nearly  every  house  possessed  a  stereoscope 
with  which  to  interest  and  entertain  visitors.  Now  where  can  one  be 
found,  and,  when  there  is  one,  how  many  persons  look  in  it?  True  it  is 
that  within  the  last  year  or  two  there  has  been  a  half-hearted  revival  of 
interest  in  this  manner  of  showing  one's  pictures  to  one's  friends,  says  the 
Kodak  News,  and  many  are  now  enthusiastic  stereoscopic  photographers, 
but  progress  has  been  very  slow.  It  is  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  for 
this,  but  perhaps  the  costly  initial  outlay  necessary  up  to  now  may  have 
been  responsible  tor  it. 

Whoever  heard  of  a  stereoscopic  camera  for  2/.  2s.  ?  yet  that  is  the 
total  outlay  required  in  order  to  make  stereoscopic  pictures  with  the' 
pocket  Kodak. 

The  pocket  Kodak  must  convert  large  numbers  to  stereoscopic  work 
now  a  special  and  expensive  camera  is  no  longer  necessary,  and  the 
operations  are  so  delightfully  simple. 

AU  that  is  required  to  start  this  branch  of  photography  is,  in  the  case 
of  those  not  already  possessing  a  pocket  Kodak,  two  pocket  Kodaks.  Or 
course,  if  you  already  have  one  of  these  little  instruments,  then  another 
will  be  needed. 

The  plan  we  adopted  was  as  follows  : — 

The  two  pocket  Kodaks  were  placed  side  by  side,  so  that  the  finders 
and  keys  were  on  top,  and  the  lenses  pointing  in  the  same  direction. 
They  were  stood  upon  a  piece  of  wood  cut  to  the  exact  size  occupied  by 
the  two  cameras,  and  bound  together  with  rubber  bands  or  a  strap. 
Other  and  better  means  of  keeping  the  little  cameras  firmly  bound- 
together  will  suggest  themselves  to  our  readers.  Our  object  at  present  is 
to  describe  a  simple  and  inexpensive  way  of  making  these  miraculously 
realistic  stereoscopic  pictures.  It  is  most  important  that  the  two  cameras 
should  not  move  independently  of  one  another. 

Our  plan  is  greatly  simplified  by  the  fact  that,  when  the  cameras  are- 
joined  together,  the  distance  between  the  lenses  is  exactly  correct. 

Having  followed  the  directions  above  described,  we  are  ready  to  make 
our  exposures  in  the  usual  manner.  We  will  only  impress  on  our 
readers  the  necessity,  in  making  snap-shots,  of  pressing  the  two  buttons 
siinultaneously. 

In  making  time  exposures,  the  exposure  with  each  Kodak  can,  if  there 
is  any  advantage  in  doing  so,  be  made  independently,  but  in  such  a  case 
the  kodaks  must  not  be  moved  from  the  original  position  they  were 
placed  in,  and  the  same  time  of  exposure  must  be  given  with  each 
Kodak.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  advise  that,  for  obvious  reasons,  tht 
exposures  be  made  simultaneously  with  both  pocket  Kodaks. 

The  films  should  be  developed  together,  and  for  exactly  the  same 
period  of  time,  in  order  that  the  negatives  should  possess  a  common 
degree  of  density. 

So  also  should  the  negatives  be  printed  on  one  piece  of  Solic 
paper. 

Our  method  is  to  take  a  piec  of  Solio  slightly  larger  in  all  directions 
than  6x3  inches.  Cut  out  from  a  piece  of  opaque  paper,  measuring  on 
the  outside  edge  G  x  3  inches,  a  mask  having  two  openings,  each  ineasur- 
ing  IJ  X  Ig  inches.  The  openings  must  be  cut  out  so  that  the  distance 
between  their  centres  is  just  under  3  inches — say,  2j  inches.  Tliery 
mount  the  negatives  film  side  up,  under  these  openings,  attaching  them 
to  the  mask  by  means  of  gummed  paper,  so  that  the  one  made  with  the 
Kodak  on  the  user's  right  hand  is,  when  fixed  to  the  mask,  on  the  left 
side.  To  be  sure  of  doing  this,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  negatives 
are  kept  track  of  during  the  process  of  developing,  and  we  would  recom- 
mend them  to  be  marked,  when  first  taken  out  of  the  cameras,  R  for 
light,  and  L  for  left,  for  purposes  of  identification  afterwards. 

Now  proceed  to  print,  tone,  and  fix  in  the  usual  mani.er,  and  moun1> 
on  stereoscopic  mounts,  which  can  be  obtained.  Before  trimming  the 
prints,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  place  them  under  a  card  mount  with  two 
openings  (the  prints  can  be  held  in  position  temporarily  with  elastic  bands), 
and  then  examine  them  in  the  stereoscope.  If  they  do  not  coalesce, 
move  one  print  only,  just  a  little,  and  examine  again.  When  the  exact 
position  is  decided  upon,  mount  each  print  round  the  openings  of  the 
mount,  and  trim  them  down  to  the  lines  drawn. 
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MICROSCOPY. 

It  is  stated  on  some  authority  that  maf^i{;ing  lenses  were  not  in  use 
till  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  known  long  before 
then,  however,  that  letters  were  enlarged  when  seen  through  a  globe 
filled  with  water,  but  it  was  thought  that  magnification  depended  upon 
the  nature  of  the  water  or  of  transparent  bodies,  and  not  upon  the 
lenticular  form  of  the  glass.  From  the  gradual  deepening  of  curves,  no 
doubt,  the  idea  originated  of  producing  lenses  of  shorter  and  shorter 
focus,  until  the  combination  of  a  convex  lens  as  an  objective  with  a  con- 
cave lens  as  an  eyepiece,  distanced  apart  by  the  hands,  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  telescope.  Its  conversion  into  a  microscope  would  imme- 
diately follow,  for,  as  Hersohel  says,  a  telescope  used  for  viewing  very 
near  objects  becomes  a  microscope. 

"  The  first  microscope  would  most  likely  be  in  the  shape  of  a  hand  lens," 
writes  Mr.  A.  B.  Steele  in  Knowledge,  "  and  this  would  soon  be  improved 
upon  by  mounting  the  lens  at  one  end  of  a  tube  with  the  object  held  at 
the  focus  or  attached  to  a  piece  of  glass.  For  higher  powers  some  system 
of  focussing  would  be  applied,  either  by  sliding  the  object  cover  or  the 
lens,  and  for  still  higher  powers  globules  of  brown  glass  would  be  used. 
It  ia  said  that  Huygbens  brought  microscopes  from  Holland  of  minute 
spheres  of  glass  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  sand,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
experts  in  microscopical  observations  is  said  to  have  constructed  an 
instrument  of  blown  glass  and  used  it  in  the  discovery  of  minute  forms 
of  life.  The  honour  of  having  iiroduced  the  first  microscope  consisting 
of  a  combination  of  lenses  is  generally  ascribed  to  a  spectacle-maker 
named  Jansen,  in  the  small  town  of  Middelburg,  in  Holland.  The  date 
can  only  be  approximately  given  as  shortly  before  or  after  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  One  of  Jansen's  microscopes  was  found  at 
Middleburg  in  1850,  and  was  exhibited  at  the  Loan  Collection  in  London 
in  1876.  It  resembles  one  of  the  present-day  compound  microscopes 
without  the  field  lens.  At  the  time  of  its  manufacture  clear  glass  was 
scarcely  to  be  had  in  Holland,  and  microscopes  were  constructed  witli 
lenses  of  rock  crystal,  and  designed  to  view  opaque  objects  by  reflected 
light. 

"  In  1037  Descartes  published  a  description  of  a  simpb  microscope, 
which  was  a  decided  improvement  upon  the  form  commonly  used  before 
his  time.  In  consisted  of  a  simple  lens  mounted  in  a  central  aperture  in 
a  polished  concave  metal  retleotor,  and  was  practically  the  same  as  the 
lens  constructed  a  century  later.  He  also  designed  a  machine  for  grind- 
mg  and  polishing  lenses  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  practical 
men  liad  their  attention  drawn  to  tliis  important  subject.  But  about 
this  time  the  man  whose  fame  as  a  microseopist  is  best  known,  and  who 
gave  the  first  real  interest  to  microscopy,  was  Hooke.  He  was  the  first 
to  employ  diffused  light  instead  of  direct  sunlight.  He  introduced  the  field 
lens,  and  invented  the  ball-and-socket  movement  in  the  construction  of 
the  mietosccpe.  He  was  also  the  first  to  discover  that  a  drop  of  water 
placed  on  the  front  lens  of  the  objective  would  allow  more  light  to  pass 
than  a  dry  lens  could  in  the  proportion  of  unity  to  the  refractive  index  of 
water.  Such  lenses  were  subsequently  known  as  immersion  lenses.  So 
distinguished  a  person  was  Hooke  that  Herschel  speaks  of  him  '  as  the 
great  contemporary  and  almost  the  rival  of  Newton.'  It  was  not  till 
nearly  fifty  years  after  his  time  that  microscopes  were  provided  with 
mirrors.  The  early  system  of  focussing  seems  to  have  been  effected  by  a 
'  screw-barrel '  arrangement  acting  on  the  object,  which  was  clipped 
between  two  plates  and  depressed  from  the  objective  by  a  spiral  spring  ; 
and  '  screw  -  barrel  microscopes,'  so  named  from  the  objective  being 
mounted  in  a  little  barrel,  became  common  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Many  improvements  in  the  screw-barrel  system  of  focussing  were  intro- 
duced, but  all  were  more  or  less  defective,  until  a  plan  was  discovered  by 
which  the  image  would  remain  steadily  in  f'e  field,  and  allow  the  object 
to  be  viewed  during  the  actual  process  of  focussing, 

"The  invention  of  means  to  determine  the  exact  magnifying  power  of 
any  objective  is  due  to  Benjamin  Martin,  who  applied  a  screw  micro- 
meter to  the  eyepiece  witli  fifty  threads  to  the  inch,  so  that  the  precise 
number  of  diameters  could  be  stated.  A  ruler,  divided  into  tenths  of  an 
inch,  was  placed  under  the  microscope  so  as  to  have  a  tenth  in  full  view 
on  the  image  ;  then,  by  measuring  it  with  the  microscope,  and  counting 
how  many  turns  were  made  in  so  doing,  the  number  of  turns  divided  by 
five  showed  how  much  larger  the  image  was  than  the  object.  Martin 
made  a  large  compound  microscope  for  nig  Majesty  George  III.,  which  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  lloyal  Microscopical  Society.  The  instru- 
ment stood  on  the  floor,  and  was  so  large  that  the  King  could  con- 
veniently use  the  eyepiece  while  sitting  in  his  arm-chair.  The  compound 
microscope  of  to-day,  known  as  the  '  Continental  model,'  by  which  most 
of  the  scientific  work  of  our  time  has  been  performed,  was  evolved  out  of 
JIartin's  reflecting  microscope.  In  designing  and  executing  microscopes 
Martin  excelled  all  others  of  his  day,  but  his  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his 
being  the  first  to  construct  an  achromatic  objective. 

"  The  possibility  of  applying  achromatism  to  the  microscope  attracted 
tiie  attention  of  men  like  Wollaston,  Herschel,  and  Brewster;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  researches  of  these,  its  adoption  made  slow  progress, 
in  fact,  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  definition  of  the  image 
between  a  microscope  made  last  century  and  one  made  during  the  first 
quarter  of  this.  It  was  achromatism  that  gave  the  stimulus  to  the  dis- 
covery of  a  more  precise  means  of  focussing,  and  since  its  application  in 
1824  by  the  French  optician,  Chevalier,  the  development  of  the  micro- 


scope has  made  greater  progiesa  than  during  the  whole  former  period  of 
its  existence.  The  neglect  given  to  fine  adjustment  can  only  be  acconnttd 
for  by  there  being  little  or  no  original  investigation  done  with  the  micro- 
scope, and  consequently  there  was  no  impetus  given  to  its  development. 
The  best  designs  of  fine  adjustment  were  first  devised  by  Engliihrnen. 
To  Powell  we  are  indebted  for  a  system  of  focussing  applied  to  the  noie 
piece.  In  Andrew  Boss's  instmraents  the  fine  adjoatment  tube  was  railed 
and  depressed  by  means  of  a  screw  acting  upon  the  end  of  a  lever  of  the 
second  order,  while  in  those  of  Powell  and  Lealand  the  screw  acted  upon 
a  lever  of  the  first  order.  The  rival  to  these  was  the  '  Jackson  system,' 
the  fine  adjustment  of  which  was  deficient  in  delicacy  and  preeijion, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  extreme  shortness  of  the  acting  lever.  Lister's  dis- 
aovet7  of  aplanatic  foci  led  to  still  greater  improvementB  in  objectivei, 
for  his  investigations  were  taken  advantage  of  by  three  of  the  then  lead- 
ing firms  of  opticians  in  London,  and  very  fine  objectives  were  produced 
after  long  and  persistent  experiment. 

"  The  first  really  practical  immersion  lenses  were  made  by  Profesaor 
Amici,  of  Modena,  and  were  improved  upon  by  Hartnack  and  others,  who 
succeeded  in  producing  such  excellent  objectives  as  to  make  it  passible  to- 
resolve  the  most  difllcalt  tests  known  to  microscopiats.  Water-immer- 
sion lenses  were  constructed  by  Englishmen  about  18C0,  who  made  both' 
new  lenses  and  also  new  front  combinations  to  screw  on  to  old  glasses. 
About  twenty  years  ago  a  farther  greater  advance  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Stephenson,  of  the  Bank  of  F.ngland,  who  induced  the  firm  of  Zeiss,  of 
Jena,  to  construct  lenses  in  which  a  drop  of  cedarwood  oil  was  substituted 
for  water.  These  were  termed  homogeneous  immersion  lenses,  because, 
the  oil  being  of  the  same  refractive  index  as  the  glass  of  which  the 
objective  was  made,  the  light  from  the  object  passes  into  the  optical 
system  without  refraction.  But  for  greater  improvements  still  we  are 
indebted  to  the  optical  knowledge  of  Professor  Abbu,  of  Jena  University, 
in  combination  witli  the  mechanical  skill  of  the  late  Carl  Zeiss.  In  every 
achromatic  objjct-glass  it  is  impossible  to  unite  more  than  two  rays  of 
the  dispersed  light  in  the  spectrum,  viz.,  red  and  green,  the  others  bein^ 
left  out  and  forming  what  is  called  the  secondary  spectrum.  It  occurred 
to  the  Professor  to  construct  an  objective  with  the  mineral  fluorite — 
which  has  a  very  low  refractive  index — as  a  component,  and  so  to  obtain 
a  greater  command  over  the  removal  of  the  chromatic  dispersion.  He 
thus  devised  what  are  now  known  as  apochromatic  objectives,  which  are 
slightly  over-corrected  for  colour,  while  the  eyepieces  used  with  them  are 
under-corrected,  the  result  being  that  three  rays  of  the  spectrum  are 
united,  and  an  almost  colourless  image  is  produced.  The  magnification 
by  means  of  these  eyepieces  may  be  carried  to  a  large  extent,  eyepieces 
having  a  magnification  of  twenty-five  times  being  used  with  these  objec- 
tives without  any  apparent  degradation  as  regards  colour,  especially  with 
the  lower  powers.  This  discovery  has  been  followed  by  every  optician  of 
note,  both  here  and  on  the  Continent,  and  it  may  be  truly  said  that  no 
scientific  work  of  any  importance  with  the  microscope  can  be  done  with- 
out an  apochromatic  objective.  The  microscope  has  by  this  means  been 
firmly  established  on  a  footing  which  the  telescope  can  never,  we  fear, 
hope  to  possess.  It  "holds  the  head''  in  optics,  as  onr  French  neigh- 
bours say.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  we  are  so  very 
dependent  upon  foreign  workmanship  for  the  optical  tools  with  which 
important  scientific  work  is  done.  Our  British  manufacturers  are  no 
longer  leading,  but  following,  for  most  of  the  firms  are  making  micro- 
scopes upon  what  is  called  the  '  Continental  model,'  the  instruments 
with  which  nearly  all  real  scientific  work  is  done  at  the  present  day." 


AN  IMPROVED  METHOD  OF  JUDGING  SLIDES. 

[.Vastralian  Photographic  Jonrnal.] 

A  MOST  interesting  competition  of  lantern  slides  was  held'  at  the  Ust 
general  meeting  of  the  Amateur  Pliotographic  Association  of  Victoria. 
This  Society  is  strong  in  good  lantern-slide  makers,  and  the  competition 
was  looked  forward  to  with  great  interest  on  this  account,  as,  until  the 
slides  were  handed  in,  no  one  knew  positively  who  were  the  competing 
members. 

Messrs.  J.  W.  Small  ct  Co.,  in  order  to  encourage  the  making  of  slides 
of  a  high  quality,  presented  an  optical  lantern  as  a  prize  to  be  awarded 
to  the  maker  of  the  beat  slide  from  a  given  negative.  The  donors  sup- 
plied the  negative  and  laid  down  the  rules  which  were  to  govern  the 
competition ;  these,  briefly  stated,  were  to  the  effect  that  each  competitor 
should  have  the  use  of  the  negative  for  forty-eight  hours,  only  one  slide 
was  to  be  submitted  by  each,  any  plate  or  process  might  be  nsed,  slides 
were  to  be  sent  in  under  mottoes,  and  accompanying  each  slide  was  to  be 
a  sealed  envelope  bearing  the  same  motto  and  enclosing  the  name  of  the 
maker,  together  with  all  particulars  as  to  how  the  slides  were  produced; 
judging  was  to  be  done  by  all  members  of  the  Association  who  might  be 
in  attendance  on  the  evening  of  the  competition. 

The  system  adopted  by  the  Society  for  testing  was  a  new  one,  as  far  as 
this  part  of  the  world  is  concerned;  the  slides  were  exhibited  two  at  a 
time,  the  two  lanterns  being  placed  side  by  side,  and  five  feet  apart,  and 
five  feet  discs  were  projected  by  them. 

After  a  pair  of  slides  had  been  exposed  for  the  time  agreed  upon,  they 
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•were  removed  from  the  lanterns  and  reinserted,  with  the  difference,  that 
the  slide  which  was  at  first  in  the  right-hand  lantern  was  now  shown  in 
ihe  left,  and  that  which  had  been  viewed  by  the  light  from  the  left  was 
changed  into  the  right.  A  few  seconds  longer  and  the  scrutineers  ordered 
the  vote  to  be  taken,  one  slide  being  first  voted  for  and  then  the  other. 
The  slide  for  which  the  greatest  number  of  votes  were  cast  remained  in 
the  lantern,  and  the  other  was  removed,  being  thrown  out  of  the  competi- 
tion ;  a  third  slide  was  then  introduced,  and  so  on,  until  the  whole  of 
"those  submitted  had  been  shown  ;  the  operators  varied  things  at  intervals, 
lor  sometimes  they  changed  the  slide  which  remained  in  the  lantern  after 
a  vote  was  taken,  and  transferred  it  to  the  other  instrument  before  the 
next  slide  was  inserted  (the  lenses  were  kept  capped  between  each  two 
changes),  and  this  increased  the  interest.  The  object  of  changing  the 
slides  is  said  to  have  been  the  prevention  of  one  slide  having  an  accidental 
advantage  over  another  by  reason  of  any  alight  difference  between  the 
lights  in  the  two  lanterns. 

The  limehght  was  used,  and  the  competition  appears,  from  what  we  can 
learn,  to  have  passed  off  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

The  points  to  be  learned  from  this  competition,  which  we  believe  is  the 
first  that  has  been  conducted  upon  these  lines  in  Australia,  are  worth 
considering. 

In  the  first  instance  (and  this  is  a  novelty  here),  the  whole  of  the  com- 
petitors work  from  the  same  negative;  thus  the  holder  of  extra-good 
.negatives  or  negatives  of  attractive  or  interesting  subjects  has  no  advan- 
tage over  the  man  who  has  not  the  good  fortune  to  possess  such,  and  any 
•  accidental  preference  which  some  of  the  voters  might  exhibit  for  certain 
-subjects  is  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  result. 

Leaving  the  choice  of  plate  to  the  maker  of  the  slide  is  also  another 
good  point,  as  the  experienced  slide-maker  will  naturally  select  that  plate 
which  he  understands  best,  or,  if  he  is  conversant  with  several  makes,  he 
will  choose  the  one  which  his  jadgment  tells  him  wiU  best  suit  that 
particular  negative. 

The  second  novelty  is  the  showing  of  two  slides  on  the  same  screen  at 
the  same  moment ;  by  thus  exhibiting  them,  the  judges  are  enabled  to 
obtain  a  clear  grasp  of  things,  and  are  in  the  best  position  to  weigh  the 
merits  and  defects  of  the  respective  slides  one  against  the  other,  the  discs 
being  absolutely  the  same  size  and  the  illumination  as  nearly  equal  in 
•the  two  lanterns  as  it  was  possible  for  those  in  charge  to  keep  it.  (We 
were  informed  some  time  ago  that  the  projection  lenses  in  the  lanterns  of 
.the  Association  are  Dallmeyer's  Lantern  Lenses,  which  were  specially 
paired  to  the  order  of  the  Society.) 

The  device  of  changing  the  slides  in  the  lanterns  previous  to  the  taking 
of  the  vote  has  also  much  to  recommend  it,  as  both  slides  are  then  seen 
imder  practically  identical  conditions. 

If,  instead  of  allowing  the  judging  to  be  performed  by  the  whole  of  the 
members  of  the  Society,  a  small  jury  of  recognised  experts  in  the  making 
.and  criticising  of  transparencies  had  been  appointed,  we  think  that  there 
would  have  been  no  question  as  to  the  value  of  the  slide  which  came  off 
victorious;  but,  when  the  votes  of  the  general  body  of  members  are  taken, 
•  this  result  is  by  no  means  guaranteed,  as  it  is.  extremely  nnlikely  that 
every  member  present  would  be  qualified  to  adjudicate  upon  a  matter  of 
this  sort ;  and,  as  the  members  are  sure  to  vote  one  way  or  the  other,  there 
1  is  every  opening  left  for  an  improper  decision  with  regard  to  some  of  the 
.slides,  especially  when  deciding  upon  the  respective  merits  of  two  which 
'happen  to  very  nearly  equal.  We  do  not,  indeed  cannot,  assume  that 
'this  was  the  case  in  this  particular  competition,  but  that  the  chance  of 
sach  errors  of  jadgment  occurring  does  exist  cannot  for  a  moment  bs 
•denied. 

Another  thing  deserving  of  notice  is  the  small  size  of  the  discs  em- 
ployed ;  though  these  are  quite  large  enough  for  the  testing  of  slides  in 
this  manner,  the  light  can  be  made  very  intense  when  concentrated  in 
such  a  amall  area,  and  this  would  give  a  slide  which  would  be  far  too 
dense  to  look  well  under  ordinary  conditions,  an  unfair  advantage  over 
rone  which  had  been  prepared  with  the  usual  conditions  in  view.  The  discs 
were  only  five  feet  diameter,  now  in  accordance  with  the  well-known  rule, 
-that,  if  a  given  consumption  of  gas  per  hour  and  a  given  pressure  afforded 
.  a  light  which  would  give  desirable  results  when  a  ten-feet  disc  was  used, 
the  same  amount  of  light  would  illuminate  a  five-feet  disc  with  exactly 
four  times  the  intensity  ;  thus  it  will  be  easily  comprehended  that  a  very 
heavy  slide  would  possibly  look  just  correct,  whereas  one  which  had  been 
prepared  for  normal  illumination  would  be  swamped. 

No  doubt,  this  detail  was  not  lost  sight  of  by  those  in  charge  of  the 
lanterns,  but  still  the  temptation  to  obtain  as  fine  a  light  as  possible  is 
always  very  great,  and  it  would  possibly  be  found  surprisingly  dilficult  to 
resist. 

These  two  matters  appear  to  us  to  be  the  only  elements  of  weakness  in 
the  scheme,  though  the  manner  of  judging  favoured  on  this  occasion  ob- 
viously possesses  one  great  advantage,  in  that  it  leaves  no  room  for  fault- 
finding on  the  part  of  the  vanquished,  as  every  man  has  a  voice  in  the 
.  placing  of  his  own  work. 

Considering  the  competition,  as  a  whole,  we  think  that  it  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  and  that  the  initiation  of  this  system  in  Australia  is 
a  further  illustration  of  the  energy  of  the  leaders  of  this  Association,  and, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  valuable  papers  contributed  by  some  of 
them  to  the  recent  Congress,  a  proof  of  the  work  which  they  are  doing 
for  scientific  photography.  We  anticipate  that  this  method  of  deciding 
-competitions  will  be  introduced  into  more  of  our  photographic  societies. 


CotiTsSpontrenct* 


ACETYLENE    GAS. 
To  the  Ebitobs. 

Gentlemen, — Knowing  the  keen  interest  you  take  in  any  advancement 
in  lighting  generally,  and  particularly  in  acetylene  gas,  we  think  it  wonld 
interest  your  readers  to  know  that  we  have  jnst  very  successfully  illu- 
minated the  horticultural  show  and  floral  fete  held  at  Lady  Shelley's 
Park,  Boacombe,  Bournemouth,  on  the  19th  and  20th  ult. 

The  whole  of  the  large  marquees,  each  about  200  feet  by  40  feet 
(four  in  number)  were  most  brilliantly  illuminated  by  the  aid  of  our 
"  Incanto"  generators — twenty  burners  of  about  sixty  candle  power  each 
were  employed  in  each  tent,  and  there  was  not  the  slightest  hitch  during 
the  exhibition — the  hght  remaining  steady  and  smokeless  —  and  the 
general  opinion  expressed  was  that  this  light  was  really  superior  to  an 
electric  installation  which  would  have  cost  ten  times  the  amount. — We 
are,  yours,  &o.,  Thobs  &  Hoddle. 

159,  Carnbeneill  New-road,  London,  S.E. 


It  is  stated  that  the  Acetylene  Illuminating  Company,  of  Queen  Victoria- 
street,  have  concluded  arrangements  with  the  British  Aluminium  Com- 
pany, who  are  already  located  at  the  Falls  of  Foyers,  by  which  they  will 
be  able  to  erect  works  of  several  thousand  horse  power,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  calcium  carbide,  using  water  power.  Pending  the  construction 
of  the  proposed  works  they  have  obtained  the  use  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  spare  water  power  of  the  existing  works  of  the  British 
Aluminium  Company  at  Foyers,  and  a  carbide  plant  is  now  being  erected 
there,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  in  full  work  during  the  month  of 
October. 

A  SEW  electric  arc  lamp  has  been  invented  by  Dr.  Leo  .\rons  which  ought 
to  be  of  considerable  use  to  professional  photographers,  on  account  of  the 
steady  white  light  it  gives  and  the  fact  that  there  are  no  carbons  to 
replace.  In  form  it  is  somewhat  like  an  inverted  U,  the  electrodes  being 
fused  through  the  bottom  of  the  arms,  which  are  filled  with  dry  mercury 
which  has  been  freed  from  air ;  the  curved  position  of  the  U  is  evacuated, 
and,  when  the  current  is  passed  through  the  mercury,  a  beautiful  greenish- 
white  light  is  produced.  During  the  burning  of  the  lamp,  the  mercury 
distils  over  from  the  hotter  anode  to  the  cooler  cathode,  and,  when  the 
level  of  the  mercury  rises  too  high  in  the  cathode  arm,  it  simply  flows 
back  again  over  the  arch  of  the  U,  so  that  the  lamp  requires  no  attend- 
ance at  all. 

The  most  extraordinary  of  all  light-houses  is  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrides, 
Scotland,  on  Armish  Bock,  Stornoway  Bay — a  rock  which  is  separated 
from  the  Island  of  Lewis  by  a  channel  over  500  feet  wide.  On  this  rock 
a  conical  beacon  is  erected,  and  on  its  summit  a  lantern  is  fixed,  from 
which,  night  after  night,  shines  a  light  which  is  seen  by  the  fishermen 
far  and  wide.  Yet  there  is  no  burning  lamp  in  the  lantern  and  no 
attendant  ever  goes  to  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  no  lamp  to 
attend  to,  no  wick  to  trim,  and  no  oil  well  to  replenish.  The  way  in 
which  this  peculiar  light-house  is  illuminated  is  this,  says  the  Marine 
Record  :  "  On  the  island  of  Lewis,  500  feet  or  so  away,  is  a  light-house, 
and  from  a  window  in  the  tower  a  stream  of  light  is  projected  on  a 
mirror  in  the  lantern  on  the  summit  of  Armish  Rock.  These  rays  are 
reflected  to  an  arrangement  of  prisms,  and  by  their  action  are  oonyerged 
to  a  focus  outside  the  lantern,  from  where  tiiey  diverge  in  the  necessary 
direction."  The  consequence  is  that,  to  all  intents  and  purposas,  a 
lighthouse  exists  which  has  neither  lamp  nor  lighthouse  keeper,  ani  yet 
which  gives,  as  serviceable  a  light,  taking  into  aoc  ju  it  the  requirements  of 
this  locality,  as  if  an  elaborate  and  costly  lighthouse,  with  lamps,  service 
room,  bedroom,  living  room,  storeroom,  oilroom,  water  tanks,  and  all 
other  accessories,  were  erected  on  the  summit  of  the  rock. — Scientiiic 
American. 

Only  to  one  little  matter  will  I  allow  myself  to  call  your  attention,  and 
that  is,  when  you  see  street  merchants  having  in  their  small  stock  of 
go»ds,  stereoscopes,  and  stereoscopic  slides,  I  think  it  pretty  strong 
evidence  that  stereoscopic  goods  are  still  in  demand.  It  calls  for  con- 
siderable judgment  and  good  taste  to  properly  compose  and  make  a  good 
stereoscopic  picture,  be  it  a  group,  an  interior,  or  a  landscape.  These 
are  not  by  any  means  as  easily  made  as  work  under  the  skylight. 

Again,  take  notice  of  the  amount  of  capital  employed  in  the  optical 
lantern  trade.  You  have  only  to  look  over  some  catalogues  appertaining 
to  that  trade  to  be  convinced  of  its  magnitude.  See  the  expensive 
instruments  made  by  Beseler,  Colt,  Thompson,  Queen,  Mcintosh,  and 
others.  York,  of  London,  and  Wilson,  of  Scotland,  send  men  all  over 
the  world,  taking  negatives  for  sUdes.  West,  of  Portsea,  came  to  New 
York  during  the  yacht  race  for  that  purpose  alone.  Few  men  dare  give 
a  lecture  nowadays,  no  matter  what  the  subject,  without  it  being  illus- 
trated, and  in  some  instMces  have  lantern  slides  made  for  their  especial 
use.  Notice  the  number  of  lantern  clubs  all  over  the  country.  —  Jex 
Baedwell  at  the  American  Convention. 
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LANTERN  MEMS. 

Vahiety  is  charming  !  Such  is  the  conclusion  come  to  on  more  than 
■one  occasion  ■with  regard  to  Lantern-slide  Exhibitions,  and,  sad  to 
relate  in  a  photographic  journal,  that  portion  of  the  British  public 
■who  desire  recreation  have  actually  expressed  themselves  satiated 
with  plain  photographs,  and  have  asked  for  coloured  slides  and 
■dissolving-vie'w  effects  to  give  the  audience  a  change. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  photograph  projected  on  the  screen  any  one  ■with  the 
least  possible  artistic  taste  cannot  help  being  pleased  ■with,  but  100  or 
200  photographs  shown  in  succession  is  rather  apt  to  be  wearying,  and 
I  really  feel  that  the  time  has  come  when  some  of  the  photographic 
societies,  or  lantern  sections  of  these  societies,  should  encourage  the 
exhibition  of  artistically  coloured  photographic  slides.  If  latitude 
■w«re  allowed  artists  so  that  any  slide  having  a  photographic  basis 
could  be  shown,  I  think  it  •would  encourage  the  art  of  painting  on 


At  present  the  artists  -who  can  paint  in  transparent  colours  on  glass, 
really  artistically,  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  the  two  hands, 
but,  with  the  veto  removed  from  coloured  slides  at  the  societies, 
artists,  and  particularly  ladies,  would  "try  their  hand"  at  colouring. 
That  they  could  succeed  without  personal  instruction  as  to  techni- 
calities I  do  not  think  is  likely,  but  for  a  reasonable  fee  lantern-slide 
artists  would  give  the  necessary  number  of  lessons  to  ensure  pro- 
ficiency with  practice.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  lantern,  pupils  had 
to  serve  a  seven  years'  apprenticeship,  but  then  the  demand  for  lan- 
terns and  slides  was  not  nearly  so  great  as  it  has  been  during  the  last 
ten  years,  and  photography  has  made  it  possible  to  produce  the 
necessary  quantity  to  supply  the  demand. 


With  regard  to  hand-dra^wn  subjects  as  so  beautifully  produced 
by  Clare,  Childe,  Hill,  and  others  in  the  early  days,  and  still  seen  in 
limited  numbers  at  the  higher-class  lantern -makers,  where  hand- 
painted  slides  and  dissolving-view  effects  are  a  speciality,  if  an  artist 
is  really  clever  at  figure-drawing  and  will  take  the  matter  up,  he 
will  find,  after  he  has  mastered  the  details  and  can  lay  transparent 
colours  on  equally  or  smoothly,  there  would  be  a  demand  for  his 
work.  It  must,  however,  be  Al ;  for,  if  not,  when  magnified  as  it  is 
on  the  screen,  it  is  anything  but  pleasing  to  the  eye. 


At  a  recent  entertainment  I  was  an  eyewitness  of  the  pleoaure 
the  audience  exhibited  on  some  artistically  coloured  photographs, 
with  effects,  being  projected  on  the  screen ;  and  I  think,  if 
the  lantern  section  of  societies  would  consider  the  advisability  of 
having  one  night  of  the  season  set  apart  for  coloured  views  and 
effects,  and  take  care  that  the  apparatus  is  capable  of  properly 
"registering"  the  slides,  and  that  the  slides  and  effects  are  prepared 
to  that  end,  they  would  find  the  members  appreciate  it,  especially 
if  cai*  is  taken  in  arranging  the  seats  so  that  none  of  the  audience 
are  nearer  than  one  and  a  half  times  the  diameter  of  the  picture. 

•  ■»■»■»♦ 

I  HAVE  mentioned  it  so  many  times  that  I  hesitate  to  reiterate 
that  the  reserved  seats  in  halls  and  ^nte^tainments  with  the  optical 
lantern  (unless  science  projections  only)  should  not  be  at  the  same 
place  as  for  concerts,  &c.,  as  usually  placed,  but  at  some  distance 
back,  for  the  angle  is  tao  great  to  include  a  proper  view  of  the  picture, 
and  the  general  effect  is  lost  by  the  eye  concentrating  on  some 
apparent  defect  due  to  excess  of  enlargement  on  account  of  nearness. 
In  an  otherwise  well-arranged  entertainment,  referred  to  above,  I 
noticed  this  defect  in  the  disposition  of  seats. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  AH  glad  to  see  that  the  Cinematograph,  or  some  apparatus  of  this 
class,  is  to  be  shown  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society's  Exhibition, 
and  I  trust  it  will  be  the  means  of  inducing  photogfraphers  to  produce 
film  photographs,  so  that  something  beyond  the  kinetoscope  films 
may  be  available  for  projection.  I  observe  that  French  and  American 
houses  are  vying  with  each  other  in  their  endeavour  to  get  the  first 
market  in  England  ;  but,  good  as  some  of  the  subjects  are,  I  have 
no  doubt  British  photographers,  when  once  fairly  started  on  the 
track,  will  out-distance  them  in  popularity  of  subject,  and  probably 
in  execution.  Three  or  four  English  photographers  are  already  at 
work ;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  only  two  of  them  will  sell  their 
films,  except  to  purchasers  of  machines  or  licencees  ;  whereas,  if  a 
perfect  gauge  is  kept,  so  that  the  films  may  be  certain  of  working  in 
well-constructed  machines,  there  will  be  a  good  demand  for  them. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Regabding  the  projection  of  "colour  photography"  transparencies, 
I  had  hoped  that  Mr.  Ives  would  by  now  have  placed  on  the  market 
his  apparatus  for  showing  the  beautiful  results  he  obtained  himself 
by  means  of  three  coloured  screens  and  superimposed  projection.  If 
he  is  not  sharp,  except  as  a  scientific  result  or  example,  I  fear  he  will 
not  find  much  call  for  it,  for  I  recently  saw  some  beautiful  examples 
in  single  transparencies  projected  in  colour.  At  present  I  am  not  in 
a  position  to  give  details,  but  before  long  a  public  exhibition  will  b« 
given,  and  the  inventor  and  producer  of  these  beautiful  specimens 
promises  to  satisfy  the  most  sceptical.  He  assured  me  that  no 
pigment,  dye,  or  colouring  matter  of  any  kind,  was  used,  and,  as  far 
Eis  1  could  see  the  transparency  in  the  stage  of  the  lantern  and  the 
resultant  picture  on  the  screen,  his  assurance  seemed  fully  borne  out. 
A  little  longer  time  to  complete  certain  details  and  secure  protection 
for  the  process  is  asked  for.  G.  R,  Baser. 
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DISSOLVING   "VIEWS    WITH  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

A  J-'RV  weeks  ago,  in  the  course  of  a  paper  on  Painters  «<  Judges 
nt  Photorjrdjihic  Exhihitioiis,  Mr.  Alfred  Mafkell,  referring  to 
lantern  slidec,  said  he  finds  it  "difficult  to  be  serious  in  applying  the 
term  (art)  to  these  very  mechanical  and  easily  made  transparencie.-.'' 
I  am  afraid  his  opinion  of  dissolving  views  would  be  something 
appalling,  but  all  men  cannot  live  by  art  alone,  or  the  animated 
photographs  would  not  be  having  such  an  innings,  and  the  majority 
of  those  who  go  to  lantern  shows  do  not  consider  they  are  being 
properly  treated  unless  dissolving  views  are  the  order  of  the 
evening. 

The  electric  arc  light  is,  par  p.yceUoncc,  the  light  for  the  lantern 
wht'rever  it  can  be  obtained,  and  its  use  is  rapidly  spreading  as  fresh 
tracts  of  land  are  being  included  in  the  electrically  lit  domain  ;  for 
not  only  is  it  much  brighter  and  much  smaller  than  its  only  rival, 
the  lime  light,  but  it  is,  where  .suitable  current  is  obtainiible,  much 
easier  to  use,  and  more  satisfactory  in  its  results,  provided,  of 
course,  a  good  and  reliable  form  of  lamp  or  regulator  be  employed. 
But  electric  light,  as  applied  to  dissolving-view  work,  has,  compared 
to  the  lime  light,  this  disadvantage,  it  cannot  be  turned  gradually 
off  and  on.  Its  intensity  cannot  be  reduced  in  one  lantern  and 
augmented  in  the  other  so  as  to  produce  the  dissolving  effect  in  the 
manner  which  is  so  successfully  employed  with  the  lime  light, 
True,  by  a  suitable  arrangement  of  variable  resistances,  the  light 
from  an  electric  arc  can  be  very  considerably  reduced— especially  if  a 
hand-feed  lamp  be  employed — but  a  point  will  be  reacted  when  the 
reduction  cannot  be  carried  any  farther  without  the  light  first 
flickering  and  then  going  out  suddenly,  and  at  that  point  the  candle 
power  of  the  light  is  still  in  three  figures,  so  its  sudden  extinction 
would  mean  anything  but  a  gradual  dissolving  effect  upon  the 
screen.  Moreover,  in  the  other  lantern,  where  the  light  is  being 
turned  on,  it  cannot  be  established  at  all  until  sufficient  current  is 
applied  to  produce  a  light  equal  to  some  hundreds  of  candles  ;  so  the 
question  resolves  itself  to  this,  that  to  produce  a  dissolving  effect 
npon  the  screen,  where  electric  arc  light  is  concerned — the  most 
brilliant  light  we  have — we  must  hark  back  to  the  appliances  used 
for  the  purpose  when  the  weakest  of  our  now  available  illuminants 
(the  oil  lamp)  was  the  only  one  a   disposal. 

However,  there  is  comfort  in  h  e  reflection  that  the  double  fan 
arrangement,  which  became  obsolete  with  the  advent  of  the  lime 
light,  and  which  must  now  be  resurrected,  is  a  far  more  perfect 
means  of  dissolving  one  picture  into  another  than  the  turning  off  of 
one  set  of  gases  while  another  is  being  turned  on,  which  at  present 
obtains  where  the  lime  light  is  concerned.  It  has  its  disadvantages, 
undoubtedly,  not  the  least  being  that  both  lights  must  be  kept 
burning  at  the  full  all  the  time  the  "  effect  "  is  in  progress.  But, 
with  two  electric  lights,  one  can  be  e.\tinguished  as  soon  as  the 
change  from  one  picture  to  another  has  been  effected,  and  it  need 
not  be  relighted  until  just  before  the  ne.-st  change  is  required. 
However,  sufficient  electric  current  must  be  provided  to  maintain 
two  lights  running  concurrently,  unless  what  I  may  call  the  "series" 
system  be  employed.  And  this  system  I  will  dispose  of  first,  for, 
though  it  is  undoubtedly  economical,  there  are  so  many  practical 
objections  to  its  use,  that  I  am  afraid  it  must  be  regarded  as 
practically  "  out  of  the  hunt." 

When  a  single  arc  light  is  run  upon  a  100  volt  circuit  (100  volts 
is  the  usual  pressure  supplied  to  halls,  &c.),  an  extra  resistance  has 
to  be  employed  to  absorb  the  energy  which  is  not  required  at  the 
lamp.  For  instance,  a  lamp  taking  15  ampere  current  would  absorb 
rather  under  50  volts  out  of  the  100.  The  remainder— a  little  more 
than  half  of  the  total  voltage— has  to  be  taken  up  by  the  resistance, 
which  converts  the  energy  into  heat,  that,  of  course,  being  quite 
wasted.  Thus,  in  round  numbers,  the  energy  represented  by  15 
amptres  at  an  E.M.F.  of  100  volts— that  is  1500  watts— is  divided 
equally  between  lamp  and  resistance.  So  two  arc  lamps,  with  the 
15  amperes  passing  through  each,  and  each  absorbing  its  quota  of 
nearly  50  volts,  could  be  run  upon  the  circuit,  and  the  two  lights, 
each  as  brilliant  as  the  one  would  be  alone,  would  absorb  together 
only  the  same  power  as  is  required  to  maintain  a  single  light  with 
its  losistance.  Consequently  it  requires  precisely  the  same  quantity 
of  electricity— or,  in  other  words,  it  is  just  as  cheap— to  supply  a 
double  dissolving-view  lantern  as  a  single  one. 

Now  for  the  disadvantages.  In  the  first  place  both  these  lamps 
must  be  of  the  automatic  variety,  and  automatic  regulators  are, 
except  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  electrician,  very  difficult  to 
manage,  and  very  liable  to  go  wrong  at  critical  moments,  and  even 
an  electrician  would  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  control  the  vagaries  of 
two  automatic  lamps  running  tandem  as  it  were  at  the  same  that  he 
IS  operatmg  the  double  lantern.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  keep 
two  hand-fed  lamps  running  in  series,  tor  one  cannot  tell  which  lamp 


requires  attention  when  the  light  burns  a  little  low,  for  the  light  of 
boih  diminishes  equally,  and,  if  the  wrong  one  is  trimmed,  both  are 
immediately  extinguished.  With  two  automatic  lam])s  run  in  series, 
all  the  troubles  of  one  lamp  will  be  quadrupled.  Every  little  flicker 
or  jump  which  occurs  in  one  lamp — and  a  few  jerks  are  inevitable 
with  even  the  best  carbons — will  be  reproduced  in  duplicate  in  the 
other,  and.  should  anything  go  wrong  with  the  works  of  one,  both 
will  be  extinguished.  Lastly,  both  lamps  must  be  kept  running  during 
the  whole  performance,  for  each  serves  as  a  resistance  to  the  other, 
unless  some  arrangement  of  switches  be  employed  by  which  a  re- 
sistance can  be  shunted  into  the  circuit  instead  of  one  of  the  lamps 
while  the  other  is  burning.  This  would  remove  many  of  the  disad- 
vantages, it  is  true,  but  it  might  introduce  fresh  ones,  for  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  this  shunting  could  be  accomplished  without 
causing  a  very  ])erceptible  flicker  of  light  on  the  sheet,  and  many 
automatic  lamps,  including  the  best  of  all,  will  hiss  and  spit  in  a 
noisy  and  most  distressing  manner  for  a  full  minute  after  they  are 
lighted  up.  However,  here  is  a  scheme  for  the  necessary  connexions; 
it  might  be  worth  trying,  at  all  events. 

There  are  more  ways  than  one  in  which  two  lamps  for  workings 
in  series,  or  separately  with  a  resistance,  according  to  circumstances. 


Fiu.  1. 

maybe  connected  up,  but  the  plan  I  have  sketched  out  in  the  accom- 
panying diagram  (flg.  1)  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  answer  all 
requirements  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Referring  to  the  sketch, 
A  and  B  are  the  two  lamps,  which,  as  before  stated,  must  be 
automatic.  The  polarity  of  the  triunials  is  marked  by  the  letters 
N  and  p.  The  negative  and  iiositive  leads  are  shown  at  either  side 
of  the  diagram,  the  former  being  connected  with  the  negative  ter- 
minal of  one  lamp,  while  the  latter  is  attached  to  the  positive  screw 
of  the  other.  In  the  centre  of  the  figure  is  a  double,  two-way 
switch,  wtose  two  arms  are  linked  together  (by  insulating  material) 
so  that  they  may  be  operated  together  by  one  lever  between  them. 
This  lever  also  carries  a  junction  piece,  whose  function  it  is  to 
connect  the  two  central  contact  pieces  with  one  another  when  the 
switch  arms  proper  are  not  in  contact  with  any  of  the  studs,  c  is 
the  resistance  whose  duty  it  is  to  absorb  the  superfluous  voltage 
when  only  one  lamp  is  burning,  and  it  has  to  be  thrown  in  circuit 
with  either  lamp  alternately  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  which  i- 
not  in  action.  The  two  uppermost  .contacts  are  connected  with  the 
positive  and  negative  leads  respectively. 

When  the  switch  is  in  the  position  b,  as  shown  in  the  sketch,  the 
right-hand  lantern  only  is  in  action.  The  current  enters  by  the 
positive  lead,  passes  the  stud  of  the  switch,  where  there  is  nothing 
to  interfere  with  it,  and  enters  the  lamp  at  the  positive  terminal. 
Leaving  it  again  at  the  other  it  flows  through  the  right-hand  arm  of 
the  switch  into  the  resistance,  which,  by  the  way,  must  be  adjusted 
to  exactly  the  same  resistivity  as  one  lamji.  Thence  it  passes 
through  the   other  arm   of  the   switch   to  the  negative  lead,  not. 
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entering  tlie  lamp  A  at  all,  for  there  there  is  no  return  path  for  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  switch  is  in  the  opposite  position,  the 
lamp  B  is  thrown  out  of  circuit,  and  the  current  passes  hrst  through 
the  resistance  and  then  through  lamp  a. 

Rut  betw(*n  these  extremes  there  is  a  central  position  for  [the 
switch,  when  the  two  arms  connected  with  the  resistance  have  no 
contacts  to  rest  upon,  but  the  two  central  studs  are  in  connexion 
with  one  another.  In  this  case  the  current  will  flow  first  through 
lamp  B,  and  then,  without  entering  the  resistance,  through  lamp  a; 
and  the  two  lamps  will  then  be  burning  in  series.  The  small 
auxiliary  resistance,  B,  is  to  control  the  amount  of  current  con- 
sumfd  when  the  two  lamps  are  running  together. 

The  method  of  working  scarcely  needs  any  explanation.  We  will 
suppose  lantern  n  is  in  action,  the  switch  being  in  the  position 
shown.  Slide  No.  2  is  ready  in  lantern  A,  whofO  lens  is  covered 
with  the  fan  of  the  dissolving  device.  A  short  time  before  the 
change  is  required  the  lever  is  shifted  over  to  the  central  position,  and 
lantern  a  lights  up  without  interfering  in  any  way  with  its  neigh- 
bour. By  the  way,  the  switch  should,  of  course,  be  fitted  with  some 
s|)ring  movement  to  give  the  usual  "quick  make  and  break"  action, 
or  the  operator  will  have  to  he  very  dexterous  to  avoid  half  contacts. 
Now,  the  lamp  in  a  lantern  having  settled  down  quietly  to  its  work, 
the  dissolving  fan  can  be  shifted  across,  and  the  "effect"  accom- 
plished, after  which  the  switch  lever  may  be  pushed  to  position  a, 
and  lamp  n  goes  out. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  this  arrangement  has  its  very  decided  disad- 
vantages to  be  placed  beside  its  one  good  quality — an  important  one, 
that  of  economy^and,  if  reference  be  made  to  fig.  2,  the  alternative 


Fio.  2. 

method,  the  parallel  arrangement  as  it  may  be  called,  will  be  found 
set  forth  in  diagrammatic  form.  The  method  is  so  simple  that  it  will 
not  take  long  to  describe  it.  Each  lantern  is  absolutely  independent 
of  the  other;  each  has  its  separate  switch  and  separate  resistance, 
and  each  is  connected  entirely  separately  with  the  leads.  In  this 
diagram,  as  in  the  previous  one,  lantern  B  only  is  in  action. 
Immediately  before  dissolving  —  for,  as  hand-fed  lamps  can  be 
employed,  no  time  need  he  allowed  for  settling  down — switch  A  is 
turned  on,  and  lamp  a  lighted  up.  Then  the  change  of  picture  is 
made,  and  lamp  n  switched  off.  It  may  be  preferable,  when  hand- 
fed  lamps  are  upcd,  to  have  each  one  fitted  with  an  automatic  arc- 
striking  device,  so  that  they  light  up  spontaneously  directly  they 
are  switched  on ;  but  in  my  own  practice  I  do  not  find  this  at  all 
necessary.  After  dissolving,  I  switch  out  the  lamp  which  is  not 
required,  and  immediately  turn  the  switch  on  again.  The  lamp,  of 
course,  does  not  relight.  When  ihe  time  comes  for  dissolving  again, 
a  touch  of  the  handle — my  lamps  are  fitted  with  a  "  quick  striking  " 
device — sufiices  to  re-establish  the  light,  and  my  hand  is  ready  on 
the  feeding  handle,  to  adjust  the  length  of  the  arc,  if  it  does  not 
immediately  begin  to  burn  satisfactorily. 

This  system  is  as  simple  as  it  well  can  be,  but  it  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  not  being  economical  on  a  lUO  volt  circuit.  It  necessitates 
leads  and  fuses  of  sufficient  capacity  to  supply  enough  current  for 
two  lamps,  for,  though  they  will  only  be  running  simultaneously  for 
a  short  part  of  the  time,  the  electrical  arrangemeats  must  b«  made 


as  if  they  were  burning  together  for  the  whole  evening.  It  remains 
for  the  operator  to  weigh  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
two  systems  against  one  another,  and  to  decide  upon  that  whore 
merits  are  the  greater.  Cecil  M,  IIm'wobtu. 


NOTES  ON  RADIOGRAPHY. 

No  soientlflo  advance  of  modern  times  has  oalled  forth  laoh  a  voluminrm 
torrent  of  literature,  witliin  such  a  short  time  of  ita  discoTery,  aa  has  the 
Runtgen  radiation.  The  radiographic  results  produced  to-day  are  a  gieat 
improvement  on  those  o(  a  few  months  avo,  and  many  technical  advances 
have  been  made;  nevertheless,  we  are  as  far  as  ever  from  a  solution  of  the 
mystery  aa  to  what  the  X  rays  are,  and  how  the;  are  prodac«d.  Tbe 
number  of  tbeoiies  pat  forward  to  account  for  the  various  phenomena 
exhibited  is  growing  daily ;  indeed,  they  are  becoming  so  bewildering,  that 
to  argue  the  pros  and  cont.  of  each,  even  in  the  light  of  our,  at  prorent, 
limited  fcnowledKe,  would  occupy  considerable  space.  Collective  inveati^a 
tion  has  never  been  productive  of  good  results,  inasmuch  as  the  inferencen 
drawn  from  the  various  experiments  are  in  many  instances  incorrect  and 
misleading  ;  and,  even  when  the  results  of  experiments  alone  are  recorded, 
they  in  most  ca^es,  have  to  be  repeated  before  they  can  be  accepted  as 
proven.  Not  for  one  moment  should  the  publication  of  carefully  observed 
facts  be  discouraged;  on  the  other  baud,  every  inducement  should  be 
held  out  to  those  workers  who  are  willing  to  give  away  the  reaults  of 
their  labours.  At  the  same  time,  no  chance  should  be  lost  of  im- 
pressing the  willing  ones  with  the  necessity  of  recording  the  facts  ai 
they  occur  without  adding  one  jot,  for  the  sake  of  giving  verisimilitude 
to  an  otherwise  bald  and  uninteresting  fact.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  many  of  the  facts  (published  as  such)  relating  to  radiography  are 
not  what  they  appear.  I  would  not  for  one  moment  suggest  that  mis- 
statements have  been  purposely  made  with  the  intention  of  misleading, 
but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  many  instances  the  wish  was  fatht-r 
of  the  fact,  and  that  insutlicient  care  was  taken  in  making  records.  To 
those  workers  who  are  devoting  most  of  their  time  to  the  investigation  of 
this  interesting  discovery  it  matters  little  what  statements  are  made,  aa 
they  are  in  a  position  to  pick  the  wheat  from  the  cbaS  ;  but  to  beginnera 
erroneous  statements  are  a  source  of  great  trouble.  Only  recently  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  beginner  who  is  in  great  trouble  because  he  cannot 
obtain  satisfactory  negatives  of  the  hand  with  an  exposure  of  ten  seconds. 
He  is  using  a  "focus  tube," a  coil  which  gives  a  continuous  four-inch 
spark,  and  a  very  rapid  plate,  as  he  had  seen  recommended  in  an  article. 
On  reading  the  article  in  question,  I  found  that  the  writer  stated  that  nnder 
similar  conditions  he  had  obtained  a  negative.  What  he  should  have  said 
was  that  he  obtained  an  image ;  to  call  it  a  negative  unintentionally  mis- 
leads many  readers.  That  he  obtained  an  outline  of  the  hand,  and  perhaps 
an  indistinct  one  of  the  bones,  is  undoubtedly  a  fact ;  but  that  it  was  a 
negative  (in  the  generally  accepted  meaning  of  the  term)  is  incorrect,  as 
no  amount  of  intensification  or  after-treatment  would  render  it  suffi- 
ciently dense  for  printing  purposes.  It  is  very  easily  demonstrated  that 
an  exposure  short  of  that  which  is  necessary  to  produce  a  good,  dense 
deposit,  in  that  portion  of  the  plate  which  is  covered  only  by  the  protect- 
ing envelopes,  is  incapable  of  yielding  a  negative.  A  slightly  under  or 
over  exposed  plate  can,  of  course,  be  intensified,  and  may  yield  a  good 
result. 

There  are  at  least  two  methods  of  testing  the  actinic  power  of 
the  rays,  and  of  finding  out  the  shortest  exposure  necessary  to  produce 
a  negative  with  a  given  make  of  plate.  The  first  is  by  using  a  Bay- 
ometer — an  instrument  formed  of  superimposed  layers  of  thin  metal, 
of  diminishing  size.  This  I  described  in  the  columns  of  a  contemporary 
a  few  weeks  back.  The  second  method  is  carried  out  in  the 
following  manner  :  The  outside  protecting  envelope  (quarter-plate) 
is  ruled  across  with  lines  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart  The  covered 
plate  is  now  placed  in  position  under  the  tnbe,  the  distance  between 
the  two  being  carefully  noted.  A  thick  piece  of  sheet  lead,  with  a 
straight  edge,  is  now  laid  over  the  plate  so  as  to  protect  all  but  the 
first  quarter  of  an  inch.  This  is  exposed  for,  say,  ten  seconds,  when 
the  coil  is  stopped.  The  edge  of  the  lead  is  now  moved  to  the 
second  line  and  again  an  exposure  of  ten  seconds  is  given,  and 
the  process  is  repeated  until  the  whole  of  the  plate  has  been  exposed, 
when  the  last  ([uarter  of  an  inch  will  have  had  only  an  exposure  of  ten 
seconds,  whilst  the  first  will  have  had  170.  The  plate  should  now  be 
developed  (if  possible  with  a  standard  ferrous-oxalate  developer)  until  the 
least-exposed  portion  has  obtained  some  density.  An  examination  of  the 
negative  will  show  which  portion  has  been  best  exposed,  granting,  of 
course,  that  the  rays  from  the  tube  were  sufficiently  powerful  to  produce 
the  best  result,  in  the  length  of  time  occupied  by  the  full  exposure.  If  it 
is  thought  that  none  of  the  exposures  have  been  long  enough,  tlie  expeii- 
ment  may  be  repeated,  giving  exposures  of  twenty  seconds ;  ahalf-plate 
can  be  substituted ;  or  another  quarter-plate  can  be  given  an  exposure  of 
170  seconds  before  the  process  is  repeated.  I  have  fouml  this  metho<l 
exceedingly  useful  in  helping  me  to  torm  a  judgment  as  to  the  workiog 
of  my  apparatus,  and,  if  the  standard  ferroas-oxalate  developer  be  used, 
together  with  a  timed  development,  we  have  a  ready  means  of  determib- 
ing  the  relative  rapidities  of  the  varions  brands  of  plates. 

In  my  early  experiments  I  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  regative 
from  which  I  oould  print  without  sonae  intensification  or  dodging.     Now 
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however,  by  making  a  preliminary  experiment  in  order  to  teat  the 
efficiency  of  my  tube,  I  can  obtain  negative  after  negative  from  which  I 
can  produce  excellent  prints.  I  have,  moreover,  proved  that  the  plate 
with  the  highest  speed  number  is  not  necessarily  the  best  for  radio- 
graphic work,  and  that  some  of  the  specially  prepared  ones  are  far  in- 
ferior to  some  of  the  older  and  less  rapid  brands.  My  best  results  have 
been  procured  npon  a  plate  which  is  comparatively  slow — one  which  re- 
quires from  two  to  three  minutes'  exposure  for  a  hand.  I  would  most 
willingly  tell  my  readers  what  brand  I  use,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  such 
advertisements  are  unfair  to  other  makers,  as  undoubtedly  the  personal 
equation,  to  a  great  extent,  is  brought  into  play.  I  may  say,  however,  it 
is  one  of  the  brands  which  I  years  ago  found  to  yield  the  best  negative  in 
photo-micrographio  work. 

The  most  important  subject  to  radiographers  is  that  of  tubes.  There 
can  be  no  two  opinions  that  the  so-called  "  focus  tube  "  is  a  great  im- 
provement upon  the  older  form.  There  is,  however,  plenty  of  room  for  im- 
provement, and  further  experiment  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  good 
results.  The  chief  faults  I  have  to  find  with  the  present  tubes  are,  firstly, 
that  they  are  too  short,  hence  sparking  over  and  brushing  from  the 
terminals  is  a  common  occurrence;  secondly,  that  their  shape  renders 
them  peculiarly  liable  to  be  pierced  by  sparks  ;  and,  lastly,  that  in  many 
instances  the  platinum  loops  are  too  thin.  The  first  difficulty  is  easily 
overcome  by  prolonging  the  end  of  the  tube  to  such  a  length  as  to  render 
sparking  across  impossible.  This  may  bo  done  by  welding  a  glass  tube 
into  either  end,  the  conducting  wire  being  fixed  inside  this  with  some  non- 
conducting material.  I  have  tried  this  method  with  success.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  brushing  from  the  end  of  the  tube  is  a 
matter  of  little  moment,  but  for  surgical  purposes  it  should  be  made  im- 
possible, for  not  only  is  it  painful  to  the  patient,  but  it  is  liable  to  make 
him  jump,  and  thus  to  endanger  the  safety  of  your  apparatus.  I  see  no 
reason  why  all  "  focus  tubes  "  should  be  made  the  same  shape  ;  and, 
further,  as  all  those  I  have  spoiled  have  been  pierced  by  sparks  at  the 
angle  formed  at  the  junction  of  the  portion  which  contains  the  cathode 
pole  with  the  main  bulb,  I  would  suggest  that  the  shape  be  altered.  At 
this  angle  the  edge  of  the  concave  cathode  pole  comes  very  near  to  the  glass, 
and,  as  the  angle  appears  to  exert  some  resistance  to  the  free  passage  of 
the  spark  over  the  tube,  it  might  be  done  away  with  with  advantage.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  shape  of  an  elongated  egg  would  offer  less  resist- 
ance, and  that  the  cathode  pole  need  not  then  oome  so  near  the  surface 
of  the  glass. 

It  must  fall  to  the  lot  of  very  few  amateurs  to  be  able  to  experiment 
in  the  manufacture  of  tubes,  hence  our  progress  in  this  direction  is  not  as 
rapid  as  it  otherwise  might  be  ;  nevertheless,  there  are  many  makers 
who  would  be  willing  to  fall  in  with  any  practical  suggestion.  There  is 
therefore  no  reason  why  such  suggestions  should  not  be  brought  forward. 
A  more  powerful  tube  would,  at  any  rate,  place  increased  facilities  in  the 
hands  of  the  surgeon,  as  it  would  enable  him  to  work  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  photographic  plate,  and  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  obtaining  satisfactory  radiographs  of  the  thicker  parts  of  the 
body  would  be  removed. 

Whilst  upon  the  question  of  tubes,  I  should  like  to  inquire  if  experi- 
ments have  been  made  with  the  object  of  finding  the  most  suitable  and  best 
metal  for  use  in  the  construction  of  the  anode  pole.  That  platinum 
answers  well  will  undoubtedly  be  admitted,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  some  other  metal  should  not  be  better.  Has  silver  been  tried? 
My  experiments  have  proved  that  this  metal  is  more  opaque  to  the  rays 
than  platinum,  hence  it  might  answer  better.  Again,  I  would  suggest 
that  the  metals  uranium  and  tungsten  should  be  tried.  That  we  at 
present  know  very  little  of  the  conditions  which  enable  us  to  obtain  the 
best  results  from  our  tubes  is  obvious  from  the  contradictory  statements 
which  have  appeared  in  print.  That  temperature  has  some  effect  is 
certain,  but  to  what  degree  is  a  matter  for  further  observation.  A  few 
weeks  ago  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  height  of  the  barometer 
had  an  eSect,  and  I  made  several  experiments  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
conclusive  evidence.  During  this  period,  always  using  a  spark  of  the  same 
length,  the  tube  sparked  over  some  days,  whilst  on  others  it  carried  the 
twelve-inch  spark  with  ease.  My  calculations,  however,  have  been  entirely 
upset,  for,  during  a  later  period  of  ten  days,  with  constant  changes  in  pres- 
sure, it  has  not  once  sparked  over.  From  these  experiments  I  can  only 
conclude  that  these  variations  in  the  working  of  the  tube  are  due  to  some 
changes  in  the  tube  itself.  I  may  say  that  the  tube  in  question  is  not  a 
new  one,  and  that  it  has  been  in  use  for  upwards  of  four  months.  It 
was  originally  intended  to  be  used  with  a  two  or  three-inch  sp£u-k  ;  it  now 
carries  a  twelve-inch  spark  with  dfese.  I  have  several  times  seen  it  stated 
that  the  fluorescence  of  a  tube  is  no  guide  to  its  working  power.  In  my 
experience  this  is  incorrect,  as  I  am  invariably  able  tp  judge  my  exposure 
by  noting  the  amount  of  fluorescence.  The  coil  I  am  using  has  a  mercury 
contact-breaker,  which  can  be  so  adjusted  that  any  number  of  breaks  can 
be  obtained  at  will.  I  at  one  time  imagined  that  the  intensity  of  the  rays 
was  in  direct  ratio  with  the  number  of  breaks,  and  I  spent  much  time  in 
trying  to  devise  an  arrangement  that  would  give  more  rapid  breaks.  I 
now  find,  however,  that  a  certain  but  variable  number  of  breaks  yield  the 
best  results.  The  number  varies  considerably  with  the  state  of  the  tube, 
and  I  find  that  best  suited  by  noting  the  amount  of  fluorescence.  This 
I  consider  to  be  an  observation  of  some  importance,  and  shall  hope  to 
communicate  some  further  particulars  when  I  have  continued  my  experi- 
ments. 


The  question  of  shortening  the  necessary  exposure  by  radiography 
through  the  back  of  the  plate  whilst  the  front  is  in  contact  with  a  card 
coated  with  some  fluorescent  substance  has  been  carefully  gone  into, 
and  with  fluor  spar,  which  has  been  specially  recommended,  I  fail  to 
note  any  advantage.  I  have  repeated  the  experiment  many  times,  usiog 
a  card  which  only  covered  half  the  plate,  and  I  have  failed  to  mark  any 
difference  between  the  two  halves.  In  using  the  card  above  Ibe  pUte 
there  was  a  slight  difference,  but  this  was  more  than  counteracted  by  the 
resistance  the  fluorescent  substances  offered  to  the  passage  of  the  rays. 
I  find  that  tungstate  of  calcium  is  exceedingly  opaque,  and  offers  a 
resistance  nearly  equal  to  that  offered  by  iodoform,  which  has  been 
mentioned  as  being  unusually  resistive  to  the  X  rays. 

The  following  experiment,  although  yielding  a  negative  result,  may 
open  up  a  field  of  research  which  is  new.  I  wanted  to  ascertain  if  the 
X  rays  would  act  in  a  similar  manner  to  liKht,  upon  a  plate  which  was 
exposed  under  the  same  circumstances  under  which  the  colour  photo- 
graphs of  M.  Lippmann  are  produced.  For  this  purpose  a  plate  was 
backed  up  with  mercury,  and  several  pieces  of  coloured  glass  were  placed 
upon  it.  From  my  previously  gained  knowledge  of  the  action  of  the  X 
rays,  I  expected  a  negative  result,  nor  was  I  disappointed.  I  may 
mention,  however,  that  the  plates  were  not  specially  prepared,  so  that 
the  experiments  were  not  tried  under  the  best  conditions.  I  failed  to 
notice  any  difference  in  the  amount  of  deposit  in  any  instance,  the 
various  coloured  glasses  being  of  the  same  thickness ;  and,  moreover, 
when  the  negative  was  again  backed  with  mercury,  there  was  no  sign  of 
colour.  I,  however,  discovered  that  the  necessary  exposure  was  consider- 
ably reduced.  I  should  like  my  radiographic  readers  to  repeat  this 
experiment  and  to  publish  their  conclusions,  as  it  seems  to  prove  tliat 
mercury  has  the  power  of  reflecting  some  of  the  rays,  a  phenomenon  I 
have  not  observed  with  other  metals. 

I  have  made  a  lengthy  series  of  experiments  with  the  object  of  ascer- 
taining the  penetrability  of  various  metals,  but,  owing  to  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  various  metals  in  sheets  of  the  same  thickness, 
I  have  been  seriously  handicapped.  Sheets  have  been  chosen  as  nearly 
as  possible  of  the  same  decimal  gauge,  and,  although  it  has,  so  far,  been 
impossible  to  obtain  accurate  measurements,  they  may  be  roughly  placed 
in  the  following  order. 

List  of  metals,  placed  in  order  of  the  resistance  they  offer  to  the  passage 
of  the  X  lays :  Aluminium,  steel,  zinc,  tin,  copper,  nickel,  brass,  platinum, 
lead,  and  silver. 

The  bifiss  in  the  above  list  is  composed  of  copper,  6.S  per  cent. ; 
zinc,  37  per  cent.,  with  slight  impurities,  in  all  about  -O.S  per  cent.  The 
thickness  of  the  sheets  used  was  as  near  as  possible  4  metal  gauge,  or 
•012  decimal  gauge. 

The  order  in  which  the  above  list  of  metals  is  placed  is  only  approxi- 
mately correct,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  accurate  measurements 
before  an  absolutely  correct  list  can  be  drawn  up ;  it  is,  nevertheless, 
sufficiently  near  the  mark  for  all  practical  purposes. 

During  the  progress  of  my  experiments  upon  metals,  I  have  noted  an 
interesting  point  which  I  have  not  seen  mentioned.  It  is  a  well-recognised 
fact  that  variations  in  thickness  can  be  radiographed,  and  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible (using great  care)  to  obtain  a  mixed  image  of  the  two  sides  of  a  coin. 
But  this  is  not  all ;  for,  if  a  sheet  of  metal  be  dented,  even  so  slightly  as 
not  to  render  one  part  thinner  than  another,  this  indentation  can  be 
pictured.  If  a  radiograph  be  taken  through  the  metal  covering  from  the 
top  of  a  bottle  of  pyrogallic  acid,  for  instance,  the  lettering  and  trade 
mark  will  stand  out  as  plainly  as  if  it  were  photographed  in  the  ordinary 
way,  with  a  camera  and  lens.  I  at  first  thought  that  this  phenomenon 
was  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  process  of  pressing  up  the  image,  the 
metal  was  considerably  thinned  in  certain  parts.  I  disproved  this  theory 
in  the  following  way.  A  small  piece  of  thin  foil  (a  mixture  of  tin  and 
lead)  was  pressed  down  upon  a  medal  with  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  not 
sufficient  force  being  exerted  to  stretch  and  thin  the  metal.  I  succeeded 
in  radiographing  the  raised  image  with  ease,  and,  on  carrying  out  this 
method,  with  care,  I  find  I  can  obtain  an  image  of  any  medal  I  may 
desire  to  copy.  I  then  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  production  of  the 
image  was  due  to  the  varying  distances  of  the  surface  of  the  pressed 
metal,  from  the  photographic  plate.  This  theory  I  still  hold,  althou^^h 
it  is  just  possible  that  the  phenomenon  may  be  due  to  an  entirely  different 
cause,  viz.,  to  some  special  property  exhibited  by  the  X  rays  in  passing 
through  curved  substances. 

To  try  and  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  matter,  I  took  two  small  pieces  of 
sheet  lead,  about  one-fortieth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  These  I  lightly 
pressed  upon  a  brass  ring,  so  as  to  slightly  raise  a  ring  on  each  piece. 
I  now  placed  both  pieces  upon  a  covered  plate.  One  I  placed  with  the 
raised  ring  towards  the  plate,  the  other  with  the  raised  surface  towards 
the  tube.  On  examination  of  the  negative  I  failed  to  find  any  difference 
between  the  two  images,  and,  had  they  not  been  marked,  I  could  not  have 
told  one  from  the  other,  although  in  both  instances  the  rings  were 
perfectly  distinct.  This  experiment  would  tend  to  prove  that  the  last 
theory  mentioned  is  the  correct  one. 

When  radiographing  through  a  number  of  substances  upon  one  plate, 
unless  great  care  be  taken  in  making  notes,  there  is  always  a  chance  that 
one  may  be  mistaken  for  another  unless  they  are  marked  immediately. 
This  difficulty  is,  however,  easily  overcome  by  marking  at  the  same  time 
as  the  radiograph  is  produced.  The  method  I  have  adopted  answers  so 
well  that  I  can  safely  recommend  it  to  others.    Having  arranged  my 
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8ubBtancc9  to  my  satisfaction,  I  then  take  n  strip  of  thin  sheet  lead  or 
copper,  and  cut  from  it  smaller  strips,  which  I  arrange  under  the  objects 
so  as  to  form  Roman  numerals.  These,  of  course,  photograph,  and 
there  is  no  chance  of  making  a  mistake.  I  adopt  the  same  method  alfo 
in  numbering  my  negatives. 

In  radiographing  the  hands,  feet,  and  varions  parts  of  the  body,  it  is 
frequently  a  matter  of  some  importance  that  accurate  measurements 
shnuld  be  recorded  at  the  time  of  prodncing  the  negative.  To  facilitate 
this,  I  have  devised  the  following  apparatus,  which  answers  its  purpoBi> 
very  well.  A  square  wooden  frame  Is  made,  round  the  edges  of  which 
small  sprigs  are  driven  in  at  a  distance  of  an  incli  apart.  Thin  brass 
virc  is  now  stretched  across  from  side  to  side  and  from  end  to  end,  so  aa 
to  divide  the  whole  surface  into  inch  squares.  This  frame,  which  should 
be  considerably  larger  than  the  plate  it  is  your  intention  to  use,  is 
placed  over  the  covered  plate  so  that  the  wire  is  close  to  the  envelopes. 
If  the  hand  be  placed  over  this,  the  resulting  negative  will  plainly  show 
the  squares,  and  accurate  measurements  can  be  made  at  a  glance. 

From  a  surgical  point  of  view,  radiography  is  fast  gaining  gronnd, 
and  in  many  instances  It  bids  fair  to  snrplant  the  older  methods  of 
diagnosis. 

The  chief  difficulty  which  at  present  lies  in  the  path  of  the  surgical 
radiograplier  is  that  of  not  being  able  to  properly  interpret  the  results 
when  obtained.  This,  however,  will  be  overcome  in  time.  An  extended 
investigation  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  varying  appearances  of 
radiographs  of  pathological  specimens,  the  exact  diagnosis  of  which  has 
been  confirmed,  cannot  fail  to  add  to  our  knowledge,  and  will  render  us 
better  able  to  judge  of  the  condition  of  things  in  the  living  body. 

Having  already  occupied  much  of  your  valuable  space,  I  will  conclude 
with  the  hope  that  these  hurriedly  written  and  disjointed  notes  may 
prove  of  use  to  some  of  your  readers. 

Hall-Edwakds,  L.B.C.P.,  F.R.P.S. 


rOCUSSING  SCALE  FOR  HAND  CAMERAS. 

In  the  Photographic  News  the  following  rule  is  given  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  focussing  scale  for  hand  cameras  :  "  Focus  a  low-lying 
cloud  or  other  object  on  the  horizon,  and  make  a  mark  to  show  the 
e.xtension  of  camera.  Now  focus  on  an  object  4  ft.  distant,  and  mark 
the  extension  of  camera.  Exactly  midway  between  these  two  points 
will  be  the  extension  for  8  ft.,  midway  between  the  8  and  infinity 


I  I  I         I         I 

4  8  16      32     Inf. 

marks  will  be  the  distance  for  16  ft.  The  intermediate  distances 
can  be  found  in  exactly  the  same  way." 

This  is  certainly  very  simple,  but  unfortunately  the  extension  for 
8  ft.  will  not  be  "  exactly  midway  between  these  two  points,"  neither 
will  the  intermediate  distances  be  correct  if  determined  in  the  same 
way. 

If,  for  example,  we  take  a  7-in.  focus  lens  and  proceed  by  the 
above  rule,  we  shall  obtain  a  scale  like  this : — 


1-195 


•5975 
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Inf. 


The  point  marked  4  will  be  l'19o  in.  from  the  inf.  mark,  therefore, 
the  8  mark  will  be  -6975  from  it ;  but  the  focus  of  a  7  in.  lens,  for 
an  object  distant  8  ft.,  is  V-.'JSOe  ;  consequently,  the  8  point,  as  de- 
termined by  the  above  rule,  is  about  tj"5  in.  too  far  from  the  inf.  end 
of  the  scale.  If  examined,  the  other  points  will  also  be  found  to  be 
improperly  placed,  because,  if  these  posterior  foci  are  in  a  geometrical 
progression,  their  conjugates  will  not  be  so. 

To  correct  the  above  rule. — Instead  of  writing  8  at  the  ^  mark, 
put  8  mimis  focus;  instead  of  16  at  the  J  mark,  put  IQ  minus  3 
foci ;  and,  instead  of  32,  put  23  minus  7  foci,  and  so  on. 

The  number  of  foci  to  be  deducted  may  he  easily  determined, 
because  they  are  always  unity  added  to  double  of  the  preceding 
figure ;  thus,  1  jilus  twice  3  =  7  ;  1  plus  twice  7  =  15;  1  plus  twice 
15  =  31,  &c. 

Tlie  corrected  scale  for  the  7-in.  focua  lens  will  be,  therefore, 
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.Another  accarate  and  more  simple  rule,  -which  only  reqaires  the 
focal  length  of  the  Ions  to  be  known,  is  as  follows : — 

Lay  off  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  from  the  focal  point  (inf. 
mark),  thus — 


3/  5/      9/     Inf. 

Then  halve  and  quarter  it,  &c.,  as  before,  writing  over  the  divisions, 
2  for  the  half,  4  for  the  quarter,  8  for  the  eighth,  and  so  on.  Itelow 
these  write  a  figure  which  is  one  more  than  the  one  above  it ;  thus, 
under  the  2  write  3,  under  the  4  write  S,  and  so  on.  Then  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens  (in  inches),  when  multiplied  by  these  lower 
figures,  will  denote  the  respective  conjugate  foci  in  inches. 

Example. — Construct  a  focussing  scale  for  a  hand  camera,  the 
focus  of  its  lens  being  5  in. 

As  in  practice,  the  marks  at  2  and  4  will  hardly  be  required  ;  w« 
may  begin  by  laying  off  at  once  the  ^  of  the  focal  length  for  the  8 
point,  and  halve  it  for  the  16  point,  and  so  on.    Thus — 
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FLASHLIGHT  PHOTOGRAPHY.' 

[Australian  Photoi^raphic  Journal.] 
TnE  framework  having  been  made  or  purchased,  a  few  words  about  the 
lamps  may  not  be  oat  of  place.  Although  most  of  my  pictures  have  been 
taken  by  means  of  penny  pipes,  I  by  no  means  undervalue  the  various 
flash  lamps  now  upon  the  market.  The  pipes  will  give  sutllcient  light  for 
all  ordinary  purposes,  their  only  drawback  being  the  extra  trouble 
necessary  in  preparing  them  for  work.  The  chief  point  in  their  favour  is 
their  cheapness,  so  that,  if  one  has  a  desire  to  "  try  his  hand  on  "  flash- 
light work,  he  has  a  very  inexpensive  mode  of  procedure.  Should  he 
succeed,  hecan  then  "  launch  out  "  as  extensively  as  be  pleases.  Latterly, 
I  have  had  some  simple  lamps  of  my  own  design  made  by  a  tinsmith 
which  work  with  less  trouble,  although  the  results  are  no  better  than 
before.  Each  experimenter  mast  choose  for  himieU  the  lamps  which 
give  the  best  results  in  his  hands. 

I  will  suppose  the  reader  desires  to  "  take  a  flashlight."  Having 
chosen  a  good  brand  of  instantaneous  plates,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
"  back "  the  same  before  use,  otherwise  every  highly  polished  piece  of 
fnrniture,  mirror,  glass,  or  white  article  in  the  room,  will  most  certainly 
cause  halation  and  ruin  the  photograph  as  a  picture.  I  have  used  several 
methods,  but  for  simplicity  I  think  nothing  beats  the  following  :  Expose 
sensitised  paper — P.O.P.  preferred,  although  albumen  will  do — to  day- 
light until  very  dark.  Do  this  in  the  shade,  or  it  will  bronze  and  cause'a 
reflecting  surface.  Over-exposed  prints  might  be  treated  thns  and  saved 
for  the  purpose  ;  cut  paper  to  size  of  plate  and  wash  for  ten  minutes  to 
remove  all  free  silver.  Partially  dry  between  blotting-paper,  and 
dissolve  a  little  fish  glue  or  gelatine  in  warm  water,  just  sufBcient  to  make 
it  tacky.  Having  sponged  the  surface  of  darkened  paper  with  this,  lay 
the  plate  face  down  on  any  dork  smooth  material  before  a  dull  ruby  light, 
place  paper  in  position,  cover  with  blotting-paper,  and  squeeze  the  two 
surfaces  into  contact.  Do  not  nse  too  much  moisture  or  it  will  run 
under  the  edge  of  the  plate.  Should  the  paper  overlap,  it  may  be  easily 
removed  by  drawing  the  edge  of  a  knife  along  that  of  the  plate  and 
pulling  off  surface  paper.  If  the  plates  are  to  be  exposed  and  developed 
the  same  evening,  they  may  be  placed  in  the  slides  at  once,  otherwise  they 
must  be  thoroughly  dried  m  a  dark  cupboard  or  chest  before  use.  If  used 
wet,  the  paper  is  easily  peeled  ofl  before  development;  but  the  plate  mast 
be  placed  in  water  for  a  few  minutes  to  soften  backing  if  dry. 

The  next  thing  is  to  arrange  your  picture,  and  here  a  difScuIty  may 
arise.  If  in  your  own  house,  and  you  are  the  "  white-headed  boy,"  you 
may  possibly  do  as  yon  please  and  turn  the  room  inside  oat,  if  necessary. 
It  so,  get  rid  of  all  the  furniture  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  proposed 
piotnre,  or  introduce  other  pieccM  from  somewhere  to  make  the  sur- 
roundings more  appropriate ;  but,  when  "  fiashligbting  "  in  other  people's 
homes,  you  may  not  feel  so  mnch  at  liberty  to  give  the  necessary  trouble. 
However,  by  a  little  tact  one  can  get  his  own  way  within  reason.  First 
*  Continuctl  from  Bhitisu  Jocskal  or  PHoxooBArBY,  p.  S84. 
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rhooae  the  spot  for  the  camera.  This,  for  an  ordinaiy  sitting  room,  will 
He  in  or  near  the  corner  from  which  the  prettiest  picture  will  be  obtained. 
Then  remove  all  large  objects  out  of  range,  espei  ially  if  they  be  in  the 
foreground  and  likely  to  obstruct  the  view  or  throw  deep  shadows  across 
the  room.  The  less  furniture  the  better.  Having  arranged  this  to  your 
Batisfaction.  set  up  the  camera  so  that  it  stands  about  four  and  a  half 
feet  from  the  floor.  If  higher,  you  will  have  too  much  wall  and  ceiling, 
and  not  enough  floor  space.  Carefully  level  camera,  and  see  that  bsok 
and  front  aic  both  perpendicular  with  the  walls.  A  universal  camfra 
level  placed  on  the  baseboard  will  greatly  aFsist  in  this  matter.  Any 
good  K.B.  wide  angle  lens  will  do  provided  it  is  suited  to  the  size  of  plaie 
used.  My  whole-plate  flashlights  are  taken  with  a  one-siiteenth  iucli 
wide-angle  VoigtUnder  ;  the  half-plates,  with  an  ordinary  Watson's  half- 
plate  R.B. 

If  possible,  the  camera  should  be  set  up,  and  fpcusfing  done  by  day- 
light, as  it  is  rather  difficult  to  do  it  at  right.  Failing  this,  get  a  frisi  d 
or  assistant  to  hold  a  lighted  candle  in  several  parts  of  the  room  at 
different  distances  from  ihe  camera;  at  the  extreme  edges  of  picture  as 
seen  en  ground  glass;  in  the  centre  of  foregr  und.  and  at  the  extieme 
distance.  The  flame  must  he  brought  into  sharp  focus  in  all  these  spots, 
the  lens  being  stopped  down  until  this  is  so.  Use  as  large  a  stop  as 
possible  consistent  with  sharp  definitiou.  The  laTner  the  stop  the  softer 
•he  picture,  but  too  large  a  stop  tends  to  flatness,  fog,  and  fuzziness. 
Experience  will  soon  euliKhten  one  on  this  point.  Have  as  much  gas- 
light as  possible,  both  while  focussing  and  during  exposure,  so  that  tlie 
flash  will  not  startle  the  setters  so  much  as  when  it  takes  place  in  a 
darkened  room. 

Having  arranged  the  camera,  &o.,  the  lamps  next  claim  attention. 
Erect  the  framework  and  connect  up  the  lamps  with  tubing  as 
directed  in  last  aiticle.  Its  position  should  be  from  ten  to  twelve 
feet  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  camera,  but  not  right  in  the  corner  of  the 
room.  This  will  not  occupy  many  minutes,  as  the  lamps,  having  once 
been  affixed  to  the  arms,  will  always  remain  in  position.  The  lower  aim 
(with  the  two  lamps)  should  extend  towards  the  camera,  the  upper  (with 
three  lamps)  extended  nearly  parallel  with  the  side  wall,  slightly  tending 
toward  the  same.  The  object  is  to  throw  a  good  side  light  with  a  weaker 
one  from  the  front.  This  will  prevent  harshness  and  give  roundness  to 
the  figures.  Should  commercial  lamps  be  used,  full  directions  for 
charging  them  will  accompany  their  purchase.  Chas.  Gruncell. 


ACETYLENE. 

At  the  last  ordinary  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society, 
held  at  Hanover  Hall,  Hanover-park,  Peckham,  Mr.  W.  F.  Slater  (Vice- 
President)  in  the  chair,  Mr.  C.  Hoddle  attended,  and  gave  a  demonstration 
of  the  uses  of 

Acetylene  Gas. 
He  said  calcium  carbide  (Ca  C)  was  a  very  hard,  greyish  substance 
showing  a  purplish  lustre  when  freshly  broken.  It  was  composed  of 
common  lime  and  carbon  in  any  form  such  as  hard  or  soft  coal,  cnal 
dost,  or  coke,  fused  in  an  electric  furnace  at  a  temperature  of  between 
4000  to  5000  degrees  for  about  eight  hours.  The  carbide  so  produced 
had  only  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  water,  when  a  double  decompo- 
sition took  place,  the  oxygen  of  the  water  combining  with  the  calcium 
forming  white  lime  which  is  left  as  a  residue,  and  the  hydrogen  of  the 
water  combining  with  the  carbon  forming  acetylene.  Acetylene  is  a  rich 
hydrocarbon  gas  (C'H'),  its  component  parts  being  fl'2  J  carbon,  and  74 
hydrogen  in  100.  "In  my  first  experiments  I  used  Bray's  000  burners, 
which  were  fairly  satisfactory,  but  later  on  I  succeeded  in  getting  0000 
and  00000  burners.  Bray's  are  now  making  a  special  burner  for  u-ih 
with  acetylene,  but  I  do  not  consider  them  perfect,  as  there  is  always  a 
deposit  of  black  carbon  on  the  nipple  when  it  has  been  in  use  a  in  tie 
time,  but  that  can  be  cleaned  off  with  a  pin  or  penknife,  or,  better  stiil,  a 
rather  hard  tooth  brush."  The  demonstrator  then  charged  up  a  generator 
specially  designed  for  use  with  the  optical  lantern,  and  explained,  in 
detail,  the  various  steps  for  the  production  of  the  gas,  and  the  essentials 
for  obtaining  a  good,  steady  light.  The  uses  of  the  gas  for  portraiture 
and  other  photographic  processes  were  also  explained,  and  in  conclusion 
the  demonstrator  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  acetylene  would  eventually 
supersede  pas  and  electricity  for  lighting  purposes.  Samples  of  Gem 
lantern  plates  and  Argura  paper  were  distributed. 


KINETOSCOPIC  PROJECTING  APPARATUS :  MR.  G.  RICHARDS' 

IMPROVEMENTS. 
THEpatenteestafes  that  his  invention  relates  toa  machine  for  enlarging  and 
projecting  small  pictures  on  to  a  screen.  The  machine  is  used  to  enlarge  that 
class  of  pictures  taken  on  what  are  known  as  films,  on  which  a  large  number 
of  small  pictures  are  taken  consecutively  of  an  ohject  generally  while  in 
motion.  As  a  rule,  about  450  of  these  pictures  are  taken  of  an  object, 
thus  foiming  a  picture  in  its  complete  shape.  "  The  object  of  my  in- 
vention is  particularly  to  obtain  extreme  accuracy  of  register  and  move- 
ment of  Ihe  film,  so  that  the  pictures  projected  on  the  screen  and  enlarged 


generally  about  one  hundred  times  will  not  pr 'S"nt  the  unsteadiness 
which  is  now  usual  in  this  class  of  machine.  It  further  relates  to  the 
movement  of  the  films  by  improved  mechanical  methods.  It  also  relates 
to  means  of  dealing,  or  moving,  or  handling  the  films  to  advance  and  stop 
them  at  stated  periods  of  time  in  such  manner  that  there  are  no  strains 
brought  to  bear  on  the  films,  to  elongate  them  or  d  stort  them  or  destroy 
them,  or  in  any  way  to  cause  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  films  which  is  now 
common  in  these  machines.  In  order  to  assist  in  the  care  of  the  film 
and  to  reduce  the  wear  and  tear  of  it,  my  invention  relates  to  an  im- 
proved form  of  spool  for  carrjing  and  protecting  the  film  both  before 
being  shown  ai  d  after  it  has  pnssed  through  the  machine.  The  film  or  a 
number  of  films  are  wound  on  to  a  spool  having  side  plates  of  snilicieiit 
diameter  to  suit  twelve  films  each  fifty  feet  long.  The  side  plates  of  the 
spool  are  loose,  to  revolve  irdependenfy  from  the  spool.  When  the  spool 
is  placed  in  pi  sition  on  the  machine,  the  side  plates  are  heM  from 
rotating,  by  which  means  the  film  has  only  to  revolve  the  light  spool. 
My  invention  also  relates  to  the  arrangement  of  the  frictional  deviiie  for 
moving  the  spool  to  carry  the  film  so  as  to  combine  the  motions  of 
unwinding  anil  winding  of  the  films  as  they  pass  through  the  machine." 
After  describing  and  illustrating  the  mechanism,  Mr.  Richards  claims  : 
In  machines  for  enlarging  and  pn  jecting  small  pictures  on  to  a 
screen  : — 

1.  The  employment  of  two  wheels  or  rollers  over  which  passes  a  film 
bearing  a  series  of  pictures,  and  between  which  rollers  the  film  is  brought 
opposite  a  lens,  such  wheels  or  rollers  being  driven  by  a  gear  wheel 
common  to  both. 

2.  Mounting  one  of  the  wheels  or  rollers  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
claim  upon  an  adjustable  arm  pivoted  on  the  centre  of  the  wheel  by 
means  of  which  both  wheels  or  rollers  are  driven. 

3.  The  combination  with  the  arrangement  set  forth  in  Claim  1  of  a 
"  drunken  worm  "  for  actuating  the  gear  wheel  which  drives  the  two 
wheels  or  rollers  over  which  the  film  passes. 

4.  The  employment  of  a  friction  device  tor  driving  the  spool  on  which 
the  film  carrying  the  pictures  is  rewound. 

5.  Making  the  body  of  the  spools  separate  from  the  sides,  and  mounting 
the  latter  on  the  body  so  that  the  body  can  turn  independently  of  the 
sides,  in  combination  with  means  for  locking  sucli  sides  when  the  spools 
are  mounted  on  their  spindles. 


ANIMATED  PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  public  interest  in  the  Vitasoope  and  Cinematograph  Exhibitions, 
alluded  to  in  our  August  issue,  shows  no  signs  of  abatement.  A  recent 
visit  to  the  New  York  theatres,  where  these  instruments  are  in  operation, 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  exhibition  of  m  ition  on  the  screen  is  the  most 
appreciated  part  of  the  whole  performance.  'The  theatres  are  packed  at 
the  time  announced  for  the  exhibition,"  says  Authony's  Bulletin  "  and  it 
looks  as  if  the  interest  would  be  maintained  tirougbout  the  whole  of  the 
coming  theatrical  season.  The  great  advantage,  of  course,  lies  in  the 
possibility  of  varying  the  programme  from  week  to  week  and  illustrating 
events  that  are  occupying  public  attention.  The  troubles  arising  from 
vibration  in  the  camera  have  bren  overcome,  and  all  that  now  remains 
is  for  more  careful  attention  to  be  given  to  tlie  development  of  the  positive 
films.  A  little  filling  up  of  transparent  fpots  would  be  beneficial.  But 
this  successful  portrayal  of  motion  on  the  lantern  screen  is  an  immense 
advance,  calculated  to  stimulate  inventive  geniu=,  and  to  have  no  little 
effect  on  the  future  of  photography.  The  vitascope  creates  a  demand  for 
a  perfect  Tollable  film,  and  a  demand  that  will  have  to  be  met  with  an 
article  beyond  reproach.  The  amateur  photographer,  who  made  the 
vitascope  possible,  will  thus  benefit  by  it.  In  the  future,  instead  of  a 
photograph  with  a  frozen  and  fixed  expression,  such  as  are  the  vogue  to- 
day, a  band  of  pictures  some  150  feet  long,  on  an  extremely  thin  flexible 
film,  will  be  presented  to  us  by  the  photographer.  This  will  be  placed  in 
our  table  kinetoscope,  and  a  picture  showing  some  life  and  exprestion  will 
be  at  our  command.  A  stereoscopic  table  instrument  for  viewing  objects 
in  motion  would  be  a  success." 


EXPLOSIVE  PROPERTIES  OF  ACETYLENE. 

A  I'APFR  on  the  Limiting  Explosive  Vroportions  of  Acetylene  mid  Ihe 
Deleclinn  and  Meiimrenvnt  iif  the  Gas  in  the.  Air  was  read  at  the  British 
Association  by  Professor  F.  Clowes.  The  detection  of  small  proportions  of 
the  gas  would  not,  he  said,  be  readily  effected  by  its  smell  when  prepared 
in  a  i-tate  of  purity,  and  the  smell  would  not  in  any  case  furnish  a  means 
of  measuring  the  proportion  present  in  the  air.  The  method  applied  by 
him  to  the  detection  and  measurement  of  fire  damp  and  coal  gas  in  the 
air,  however,  served  for  detecting  and  measuring  acetylene  as  well.  A 
small  hydrogen  flame  showed  a  pale  but  well  defiued  "cap"  in  air  con- 
taining any  proportion  of  acetylene  less  than  the  lowest  explosive 
proportion.  When  the  hydrogen  llame  was  exposed  to  the  sir  to  be  tested 
for  acetylene  in  a  daikened  space,  it  was  at  once  tinged  yellowish  green. 
In  determining  the  limits  ot  explosibility,  acetylene  was  mixed  in 
gradually  increasing  proportion  with  air  and  kindled.  Air  must  contain 
at  least  three  per  cent,  of  acetylene  before  it  could  be  kindled  by  flame  and 
the  mixture  caused  to  bum  throughout.    As  the  proportion  of  acetylene 
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was  increased  the  explosive  character  was  augmented.  When  twenty-two 
per  cent,  of  acetylene  was  present,  carbon  began  to  separate  during  the 
burning.  The  amount  of  carbon  which  separated  increased  until  the 
explosive  character  of  the  mixture  disappeared  ;  this  point  was  reached 
when  eighty-two  per  cent,  of  acetylene  was  present  in  the  air. 


SNAP-SHOTS  AT  LIGHTNING. 


Tberi:  is  just  a  chance  in  25,000  that  yoa  will  be  killed  by  lightning 
this  summer. 

These  figures  are  based  on  carefully  oolleoted  statistics,  but  it  need  not 
disturb  your  coolness  during  the  next  thunderstorm  to  contemplate 
them.  Although  the  season  has  already  been  marked  with  several 
notable  and  tragic  accidents,  and  the  prospects  are  that  this  year's 
lightning  fatalities  will  number  more  (than  usual,  you  are  in  far  more 
danger  from  trolley  cars,  and  other  engines  of  violent  death,  than  you 
are  of  being  struck  by  a  bolt  from  the  heavens. 

The  United  States  Government  keeps  tab  on  lightning  as  well  as  on 
many  other  things,  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  average  number 
of  people  killed  in  this  country  by  lightning  every  year  is  200.  Some 
other  interesting  facts  have  been  collected  by  the  weather  bureau.  In 
eight  years  3.319  fires  have  occurred  which  were  attributed  to  lightning, 
and  the  damage  to  property  was  something  like  $13,000,000.  The 
records  show  that  barns  are  more  often  atruok  than  houses,  and  that 
houses  Bufier  more  than  churches.  The  records  also  show  that  more 
barns  were  struck  in  New  York  than  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
Pennsylvania  comes  next,  and  Michigan  third. 

Many  old  ideas  about  lightning  have  been  discarded  of  late  years, 
since  scientific  observations  have  been  made  of  the  results  of  lightning 
strokes.  One  old  saw  that  has  gone  over  the  board  is  the  familiar  one 
that  "  lightning  never  strikes  twice  in  the  same  place."  Lightning  not 
only  strikes  twice,  but  many  times  in  the  same  identical  spot,  and  is  the 
usual,  rather  than  the  unusual,  thing  for  two  or  more  strokes  to  follow 
the  same  course  during  a  storm. 

The  scientific  sharps  of  the  weather  bureau  also  tell  us  that  there  is  no 
use  trying  to  dodge  lightning,  and  that  the  time-honoured  precautions 
which  our  grandmothers  solemnly  advised  us  to  observe  are  entirely 
useless.  They  say  that  it  is  a  popular  delusion  that  it  is  unsafe  to  stand 
under  a  tree,  or  in  an  open  doorway  during  a  thunderstorm,  and  they 
absolutely  sneer  at  the  feather-bed  and  the  middle-of.the-room  idea. 
They  must  be  in  league  with  the  dreaded  lightning-rod  agents,  however, 
for  they  declare  that  those  almost  abandpned  devices  are  very  useful,  and 
should  be  placed  on  all  exposed  buildinga, 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  one  of  the  moat  notable  tragedies  of  the  season 
occurred  in  the  upper  part  of  New  York.  A  young  couple  had  taken 
refuge  from  the  rain  under  a  tree.  They  were  lovers  who  had  (juarrelled, 
and  had  but  a  few  hours  before  kissed  and  made  up.  A  lightning  stroke 
sought  them  out,  and  both  were  killed.  Senator  Tillman's  daughter 
and  a  minister  who  accompanied  her  were  killed  in  much  the  same 
manner  only  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  They  were  members  of  a  party  of 
excursionists  who  ascended  a  mountain  near  Asheville,  N.C.,  and  they 
stopped  under  a  tree  to  avoid  a  wetting  from  a  passing  shower.  Both 
were  killed  by  a  single  stroke. 

Another  popular  idea  concerning  lightning  that  has  been  proved  false 
is  in  regard  to  the  shape  of  its  course.  Until  a  few  years  ago  every  one 
believed  that  the  path  of  a  lightning  bolt  was  an  irregular  zigzag,  with 
sharp  angles  where  the  bolt  took  a  notion  to  alter  its  direction.  In  all 
old  pictures,  where  lightning  was  depicted,  a  zigzag  streak  of  white  was 
used.  For  centuries  artists  stuck  to  this  method,  and  no  fault  was 
found  with  it. 

But  photography  has  shown  that  there  are  no  angles  in  the  course  of  a 
lightning  flash.  There  are  curves,  but  no  sharp  corners.  It  is  not  an 
easy  task  to  take  a  snap-shot  of  a  thunderbolt,  as  you  may  imagine,  but 
within  the  last  ten  years  it  has  been  done  frequently. 

Professor  Mc.\dee,  of  the  weather  bureau  at  Washington,  is  probably 
the  most  expert  photographer  of  lightning  in  the  world.  For  the  last 
two  years  he  has  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  to  the  work,  and  he 
welcomes  a  thunder  shower  as  enthusiastically  as  a  small  boys  does  a 
circus.  He  is  well  situated  for  the  work,  for  the  Washington  monument 
is  sure  to  draw  out  an  angry  flash  every  time  an  electrically  charged  cloud 
passes  over  it.  Professor  McAdee  has  three  cameras  trained  on  the  top 
of  the  monument  every  night  during  the  summer,  and,  whenever  there  is 
a  thunderstorm,  he  and  his  assistants  get  snap-shots  of  the  bolts. 

Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  shaft  is  protected-  by  a  most  elaborate 
system  of  lightning  rods,  it  would  probably  have  been  shattered  long  ago. 
There  are  four  copper  conductors,  with  gold-plated  and  aluminium-tipped 
points  running  from  the  tip  of  the  monument  into  a  well  under  the 
foundations,  600  feet  below  the  capstone. 

Professor  McAdee  has  invented  appliances  for  anticipating  lightning, 
and  has  even  made  calculations  as  to  the  dimensions,  horse  power,  and 
direction  of  the  stroke.  Still,  there  are  many  things  about  lightning 
which  are  understood  no  better  than  100  years  ago.  These  are  put  down 
as  freaks,  and  the  scientific  men  are  puzzling  their  heads  to  solve  their 
meaning.  They  know  that  lightning  always  follows  the  path  of  least 
resistance,  yet  they  cannot  explain  some  of  its  antics. 


For  instance,  at  Wooster,  0.,  a  two-story  bay  window  was  cut  away 
from  the  main  structure  of  a  house  ns  if  by  a  giant's  knife.  At  Norwich, 
Conn.,  in  1892,  a  bolt  went  into  the  earth,"  and  jerked  out  100  feet  of  iroo 
water  pipe.  There  have  been  several  instances  where  bolts  have  pUyed 
havoc  with  gas  pipes,  molting  the  iron  pipes  and  igniting  the  gas. 

There  is  an  instance  on  record  of  tlie  killing  of  a  man  by  >  lightning 
stroke  where  the  reason  for  the  course  of  the  bolt  was  attervardi  dif- 
oovered.  The  unfortunate  victim  was  sittiog  in  the  centre  of  a  larg* 
room  with  all  the  windows  and  doors  closed,  but  the  bolt  came  through 
two  upper  stories,  struck  him  down,  and  went  through  the  floor  under  hi» 
chair  into  the  cellar.  Upon  investigation,  it  was  found  that  in  the  attic, 
hanging  from  a  rafter,  and  pointing  directly  toward  the  man  in  the  chair^ 
had  been  a  saw,  while  below  the  man,  in  the  cellar,  was  an  iron  crowbar. 
This  unfortunate  man  simply  formed  a  link  in  a  broken  conductor. 
Upon  such  incidents  as  these,  story-writers  found  tales  in  which  the 
assassin's  knife  is  knocked  from  his  hand,  and  he  is  stricken  dead  by  a 
providential  bolt  from  heaven.  Such  incidents  may  have  occurred,  but 
there  is  not  one  well-authenticated  case  on  record.  StiU,  the  lightniHg 
stroke  is  a  great  help  to  writers  of  fiction  in  disposing  of  heavy  villains. 

Lightning  is  as  erratic  in  its  results  as  in  its  course.  Sometimes  it 
sears,  again  it  shatters.  Men  have  been  struck  by  bolts  which  have 
stripped  their  clothing  into  rags,  melted  watches  and  coins  in  their 
pockets,  and  palled  the  n.-vils  from  their  shoes,  yet  left  them  but  little 
injured.  In  other  cases  persons  have  been  instantly  killed,  and  the  bolt 
has  left  no  sign  of  its  fatal  visit,  save  a  small  bluish  spot  on  some  part  of 
the  body.  Again,  the  bodies  of  victims  have  been  marked  in  a  most 
curious  manner. 

Persons  are  not  always  "  stricken  down,"  as  the  much-nsed  phrase  has 
it.  They  are  sometimes  lifted  up  by  lightning.  An  instance  of  this  sort 
happened  in  Missouri  last  summer.  Two  children  were  strook  in  a  group 
of  several  persons  composing  a  picnic  party.  The  children  were  lifted 
three  or  four  feet  into  the  air,  and  fell  back  dead.  This  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  discharge  is  sometimes  from  the  earth  towards  the 
clouds. 

It  is  also  known  that  a  bolt  does  not  always  reach  the  earth,  but  some- 
times returns  to  the  clouds  from  whence  it  came.  A  photograph  was 
taken  by  an  enthusiastic  amateur  in  Michigan  of  such  a  return  stroke. 
In  the  course  of  another  decade,  perhaps  the  scientists  who  are  now 
making  a  study  of  lightning  will  liave  discovered  all  about  its  wonderful 
force,  and  will  be  able  to  explain  the  reason  for  all  the  freaks  which  it 
now  plays  on  wondering  humanity.— Cteos  Syivesieb,  in  Brooklyn 
Times. 


STEWARD'S  IMPROV'ED  ELECTRIC  ARC  LAMP. 

J.  H.  Steward,  406,  Strand. 

Ax  improved  model  of  Davenport's  patent  arc  lamp  has  been  mad» 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Steward,  of  406,  Strand,  London,  and  recently  placed 
upon  the  market.  It  has  been  designed  by  the  inventor  to  cover  all 
possible  uses  for  projection  purposes,  and  will  safely  take  the  stronger 


current  necessary  for  high-power  illumination.  The  size  of  carbons 
can  be  either  8  x  10  mm.  or  10  x  12  mm.,  and  the  method  of 
feeding  them  by  geared  wheels  is  such  that  they  can  be  made  to 
approach  each  other  at  the  proper  ratio,  or,  on  slightly  drawing  out 
the  central  rod,  each  carbon  can  be  moved  independently.  All  neces- 
sary adjustments  are  provided  to  the  carbons,  and  to  "the  base,  for 
perfect  centering.  The  lamp,  or  regulator,  is  strongly  made,  and 
aluminium  is  employed  for  the  back  and  base,  to  reduce  the  weight. 
We  understand  the  Lantern  Society  use  one  for  the  latter  part  of 
last  session,  and  the  report  on  its  working  was  most  satisfactory. 
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BUTCHEB'S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  OPTICAL  LANTEKNS. 

Messrs.  BrTCHER,  of  Blackheath,  have  patented  an  improved  form  of 
lantern,  made  entirely  of  metal,  supported  on  a  metal  stand  that  will 
hold  the  apparatus  firmly  on  to  any  beam,  joist,  tie,  chair  back,  ladder,  or 
any  object  usually  found  in  rooms  used  for  entertainments,  and  that  will 
yet  allow  the  light  to  be  thrown  in  any  direction,  either  upwards,  as  from 
■&  floor  to  a  stage,  or  downwards,  as  from  a  roof  to  the  stage,  also  from 
■right  to  left. 

The  body  of  the  lantern  consists  of  a  cylinder  of  Bussian  iron,  or  other 
suitable  metal,  of  sufficient  diameter  inside  to  take  the  lens  to  be  used. 
It  is  long  enough  to  accommodate  the  jet  at  the  back  of  the  lens.  A  slot 
is  cut  through  half  the  diameter  to  allow  the  tinters  to  slide  in  front  of 
the  lens. 

The  lens  is  held  in  position  by  a  flange  inside  the  cylinder  about  two 
inches  from  the  front,  against  which  the  back  of  the  lens  rests.  It  is 
secured  by  a  projection  at  the  bottom,  and  by  a  screw  passing  through  the 
top. 

Inside  the  cylinder  or  body  at  tlie  bottom  two  strips  of  metal  are 
riveted,  to  form  grooves  that  will  hold  the  tray  firmly  that  carries  the  jet. 
On  both  sides  of  the  body  is  a  projecting  screw  fitted  with  a  milled  nut, 
for  clamping  the  body  at  any  angle  to  the  stand. 

The  stand  consists  of  a  metal  fork  with  two  prongs  upwards.  Through 
the  end  of  each  prong  is  a  hole,  into  which  the  above  two  projecting 
screws  fit.  The  lower  end  of  the  fork  fits  into  a  tube  or  socket  that  is 
attached  to  a  strong  cramp  by  means  of  a  movable  elbow  joint  clamped 
by  a  thump  screw.  A  screw  is  provided  at  the  top  of  the  tube  or  socket 
that  will  either  fit  the  fork  or  allow  it  to  revolve  freely. 

The  features  claimed  in  the  invention  are  as  follows : — A  limelight  box 
made  entirely  of  metal ;  its  cylindrical  form  ;  the  use  of  a  metal  stand  as 
described,  for  Umelight  boxes  or  optical  lanterns  ;  for  either  one  or  more 
parts,  or  for  the  apparatus  used  as  a  whole. 


LANTERN  NIGHTS   AT   THE   ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY'S  EXHIBITION. 

Slides  will  be  exhibited  during  the  continuance  of  the  Exhibition  as 
follows  (the  displays  commence  at  7.45  p.m.) : — 

Saturday,  October  3,  slides  sent  in  by  Mr.  John  Gray,  A  FhotogmpMc 
OVapodiida. 

Monday;  October  5,  slides  sent  in  by  Mr.  Harold  Baker,  Warwickshire 
Toioers  and  Towns. 

Wednesday,  October  7,  slides  sent  in  by  Mr.  Edgar  G.  Lee,  North 
Country  Scenery. 

Saturday,  October  10,  slides  sent  in  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Welford,  The  Hand 
Camera  as  a  Pictorial  Becorder  of  Holidays. 

Monday,  October  12,  elides  sent  in  by  Mr.  Eric  Bruce,  M.A.,  a  Demon- 
stration of  the  Aerial  Graphoscope,  showing  Lantern  Views  in  Space. 

Wednesday,  October  14,  slides  sent  in  by  Mr.  E.  Dockree,  Odds  and 
Ends, 

Saturday,  October  17,  slides  sent  in  by  Mr.  John  Carpenter,  Still  Life, 
and  Mr.  George  Hankins,  Miscellaneous. 

Monday,  October  19,  slides  sent  in  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Lodge,  Birds  Photo- 
graphed from  Life,  and  Nests. 

Wednesday,  October  21,  slides  sent  in  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Gear. 

Saturday,  October  24,  slides  sent  in  by  Mr.  Henry  Sandland,  J.P., 
Animal  Pictures. 

Monday,  October  26,  sUdes  sent  in  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Hodges,  Through  North 
Devon  with  a  Camera. 

Wednesday,  October  23,  slides  sent  in  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Brownrigg,  Here 
and  There. 

Saturday,  October  31,  slides  sent  in  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Evans,  Lincoln 
Cathedral  and  Woodland  Pictures. 

Monday,  November  2,  slides  sent  in  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Thompson,  Life  in 
Tripoli. 

Wednesday,  November  4,  slides  sent  in  by  Members  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Saturday,  November  7,  slides  sent  in  by  the  Manchester  Photographic 
Society. 

Monday,  November  9,  slides  sent  in  by  Members  of  the  Amateur 
Photographers'  Field  Club. 

Wednesday,  November  11,  slides  sent  in  by  Captain  W.  de  W.  Abnev. 
C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  (President). 


Leeds  Camiba  CtrB.— An  able  and  instructive  lecture  on  The  Wet- 
collodion  Process  for  Lantern  Slides  was  given  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Carbutt 
before  the  members  of  the  Leeds  Camera  Club  on  Wednesday,  September 
16.  The  simplicity  and  jnexpensiveness  of  the  process  were  fully 
demonstrated.  A  plate  was  coated  and  sensitised,  and  a  slide  afterwards 
produced  by  contact  from  a  negative  the  lecturer  had  brought  with  him. 


the  development  and  toning  of  the  same  being  done  during  the  lecture, 
the  picture  being  afterwards  thrown  on  the  screen.  The  production  of 
the  different  tones  of  slides  was  fully  explained  and  illustrated  on  the 
screen,  to  show  the  action  of  the  different  chemioala  used  during  the 
toning  process.  An  interesting  discussion  took  place,  and  much  valuable 
information  was  vouchsafed  to  the  inquirers.  At  the  close  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Carbutt.  On  Wednesday  evening  next, 
the  Rev.  J.  Beanland  will  give  his  popular  platino  demonstration  for 
beginners. 

Catalogue  of  Mag:o  Lanterns  and  Accessories. — The  London  Photo- 
graphic Supply  Company,  of  63,  Great  Dover-street,  send  us  their 
Lantern  Catalogue.  It  consists  of  forty-four  pages,  and  is  devoted  to 
describing  single,  double,  and  triple  lanterns  of  great  variety,  dissolving 
lamps,  jets,  carriers,  lantern-slide  -  making  cameras,  and  numerous 
accessories  required  in  optical  projection  work. 

An  illuminated  bird's  nest  ia  to  be  met  with  in  India.  The  baya  bird 
of  that  country  spends  his  spare  time  catching  mammoth  fire  flies,  which 
he  fastens  to  the  sides  of  his  nest  with  moist  clay.  On  a  dark  nigat  a 
baya's  nest  is  said  to  look  like  an  electric  street  lamp. 

Intensity  of  Daylight. — Mr.  Wiesner  has  communicated  to  the 
Academy  of  the  Sciences  at  Vienna  a  note  on  the  comparative  chemical 
iatensity  of  daylight  at  Vienna,  Buitenzorg  (Java),  and  Cairo.  His 
observations  were  made  by  the  Bunaen-Roscoe  method,  in  which  the 
activity  of  the  light  is  estimated  by  its  power  of  causing  the  combination 
of  hydrogen  and  chlorine.  Mr.  Wiesner  finds  that  at  Vienna  the  greatest 
chemical  intensity  of  daylight  is  represented  by  1.500  Bunsen-Roscoe 
units,  while  in  Java  it  was  1812  units.  At  Vienna  the  intensity  at  noon 
is  on  the  average  less  than  the  maximum  for  the  day  in  the  ratio  of  1  to 
1-08,  whilst  in  Java  the  corresponding  figures  are  at  1  to  1-22.  The 
annual  range  of  light  intensity  at  noon  is,  under  similar  conditions,  1  to 
2 '14  at  Vienna,  whilst  in  Java  the  range  is  only  between  1  and  1'24.  In 
both  places  the  light  is  less  intense  in  the  afternoon  than  in  the  morning. 
At  Cairo  with  a  perfectly  clear  sky  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  photo- 
graphic intensity  occurs  near  noon,  the  maximum  being  never  at  that 
period  of  the  day. 

Royal  Photographic  Society's  Exhibition. — Our  readers  should  note 
that  during  the  Exhibition  there  will  be  demonstrations  of  X-ray  photo- 
graphy given  daily  at  3.30  p.m.  The  Birt  Acres  Kinematoscope  will  be 
shown  every  evening  that  the  Exhibition  is  open,  at  8.45  p.m.  This 
instrument  enables  lantern  pictures  to  be  projected  upon  the  screen  with 
all  the  movement  of  life.  Exhibitions  of  slides  by  means  of  the  optical 
lantern  will  be  given  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday  evening, 
at  7.45  p.m.  The  Exhibition  opens  to  the  public  on  Monday,  September 
28,  and  closes  on  Thursday,  November  12. 

Utility  in  R.U)Iogkaphy  of  Screens  of  PaospHOBEScEXT  Zinc 
Sulphide  ;  the  Emission  by  Glowworms  of  Bays  traversing  the 
Needle  Paper.—"  I  substitute  for  the  simple  fluorescent  screens  of 
barium  platino-cyanide,  calcium  tungstate,  &c.,  a  screen  of  my  phos- 
phorescent zinc  sulphide,"  says  Mr.  Charles  Henry,  "  covered  with  a 
leaf  of  '  needle  paper,'  and  I  lay  on  the  paper  the  object  to  be  radiographed. 
After  some  minutes'  exposure  to  the  radiation  of  the  Crookes'  tube  I 
remove  the  screen  into  the  dark  chamber  ;  the  depressions  of  the  objects, 
opaque  to  the  X  rays,  appear  black,  and  the  transparent  parts  appear 
light.  I  can  study  the  minutest  details  of  the  image  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  at  least.  On  gently  heating  the  screen  with  a  source  of  dark  heat,  I 
can  continue  this  examination  longer.  This  method,  which  allows  of  a 
great  economy  of  electric  energy  and  of  tubes,  may  be  recommended  for 
exhibitions,  lectures,  and  all  cases  where  it  is  not  required  to  preserve 
the  radiographic  specimen.  Phosphorescent  zinc  sulphide  is  incom- 
parably more  sensitive  to  the  X  rays  than  is  calcium  sulphide.  If  we 
expose  for  five  minutes  to  one  and  the  same  radiation  from  the  tube,  a 
plate  enamelled  with  calcium  sulphide  and  a  screen  of  zinc  sulphide,  the 
former  scarcely  shines,  whilst  the  latter  is  near  its  luminous  saturation. 
During  the  last  evenings  I  have  had  occasion  to  place,  during  times 
varying  from  half  an  hour  to  several  hours,  some  glowworms  upon 
photographic  plates  wrapped  up  in  needle  paper  ;  on  developing,  we 
could  distinguish  on  the  plale  black-and-white  tracts  which  reproduced 
exactly  the  course  pursued  by  the  subventral  lanterns  of  these  capricious 
animals." 

From  recent  researches  by  Captain  Abney,  it  appears  that  the  light 
energy  obtained  from  the  sun  is  about  13,000,000  times  as  much  as  that 
obtained  from  the  stars  in  both  hemispheres,  and  that  the  moon  gives 
about  forty-four  times  as  much  light  as  the  stars. 

To  Remote  Red  Spots  from  Plate  Glass  Slides. — These  are  due  to 
the  oxide  of  iron  polishing  powder,  left  adhering  to  the  bottom  of  the 
deeper  pits,  made  in  grinding  the  glass  surface,  and  which  have  not  been 
removed  in  the  polishing  operation.  Sometimes  they  are  too  numerous 
and  conspicuous  to  be  tolerated.  A  short  rubbing  with  whiting  and 
water  will  clean  out  the  red  matter  more  quickly  than  acid  treatment. 
The  pits  will  be  left,  but  they  will  not  be  so  noticeable  as  before,  and,  in 
case  a  mounting  medium  is  used  having  nearly  the  same  refractive 
power  as  the  glass,  they  might  escape  observation. 
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LANTERN  MEMS. 
Thb  number  of  societies  has  been  reduced  by  one,  for  the  Lantern 
Society  has  ceased  to  exist.  In  many  respects  this  is  a  pity,  for  it 
should  have  found  a  useful  place  in  the  optical  lantern  world.  Its 
failure  -was  due,  first  of  all,  to  coming  into  e.xistence  too  late,  when 
so  many  photographic  societies  had  already  formed  lantern  sec- 
tions ;  and,  second,  the  subscription  being  set  too  high  for  a 
distinctly  technical  society,  where  research  in  connexion  with  it  was 
very  limited.  It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  an  event,  but  it  would 
probably  have  served  a  more  useful  purpose  as  a  school  for  operators, 
where  members  in  rotation  would  have  the  opportunity  of  manipu- 
lating biunial  or  triple  lanterns,  as  well  as  making  demonstrations 
with  special  apparatus  under  competent  guidance.  One  thing  is 
certain  that  if  attention  and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  Chairman 
and  Executive  counted  for  what  it  was  worth,  it  should  have  suc- 
ceeded as  a  Society. 

«  »  »  «  » 

The  caJls  on  the  time  of  most  men  in  the  scientific  world,  such  as 
literary  men,  opticians,  &c.,  is  such  that  they  cannot  possibly  attend 
all  the  societies'  meetings  they  would  like  to,  or  desire,  even  in  order 
to  keep  etu  cowant,  and  so  it  comes  about  that,  unless  some  distinctly 
marked  demonstration  is  to  take  place,  they  do  not  attend.  In  the 
case  of  the  Lantern  Society,  it  was  thought  that,  if  certain  members 
would  guarantee  to  introduce  a  new  member  annually,  or  be  re- 
sponsible for  another  subscription,  it  might  give  the  necessary 
vitality  for  its  continuance,  but  only  a  small  number  (I  think) 
acquiesced,  and  therefore  nothing  remained  but  to  wind  up  the 
affair,  the  apparatus  being  sold  by  auction. 

»  »  »  »  • 

This  result  brings  forcibly  home  to  one  the  thought,  often  ex- 
pressed, that  there  are  too  many  societies  for  practically  the  same 
purpose,  and  I  should  like  to  see  an  amalgamation  of  some  of  the 
societies  at  a  really  convenient  meeting  house  in  a  central  position. 
This  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  the  same  paper  being  read  at 
several  societies,  or  new  apparatus  being  taken  to,  and  deswibed  M, 
several  places  to  a  certain  percentage  of  men  three  or  four  times 
over  because  they  belong  to  a  club  and  those  societies  as  well. 
tt  #  «  «  « 

That  colour  photography  is  creating  some  interest  in  the  pages  of 
this  JocHNAL  the  editorial  and  Correspondence  columns  show ;  and, 
in  order  that  my  "  Mems."  may  be  up  to  date  as  far  as  Mr.  Bennetto's 


process  goes,  I  wrote  to  him  at  Newquay,  asking  if  he  had  any- 
thing to  add  to  the  information  he  gave  me  personally  when  there  in 
September,  and  I  have  the  following  notes,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  he  will  not  object  to  my  publishing,  for,  although  they  set 
matters  in  a  clearer  light  than  anything  hitherto  made  known,  they 
do  not  give  details  that  will  enable  any  one  to  anticipate  the  pub- 
lication of  his  method. 

•  »  •  •  • 

He  says :  "  Regarding  your  query,  I  do  not  know  there  is  much 
more  information  I  can  give  you,  except  that  the  method  described 
by  Mr.  Ives,  and  communicated  in  The  British  Jqubnal  of  Photo- 
GEAPHY,  does  not  in  any  way  resemble  my  own.  I  worked  the 
same  thing  out  in  1891,  and  have  written  and  told  the  Editor  so.  It 
is  useless,  the  images  (three)  produced  by  the  bichromate  alone 
making  quite  a  strong  positive,  and  producing  a  monochrome  effect 
upon  the  colours,  destroying  the  colours  and  their  truth  to  the 
original,  besides  which,  the  image  cannot  be  perfectly  sharp." 
«  *  •  •  • 

ReaARCiNa  the  colour  transparencies  that  I  saw  in  the  optical 
lantern  and  projected  on  the  screen  with  really  beautiful  effect,  he 
adds :  "  The  perfect  pictures  by  my  improved  method  are  less  in 
thickness  than  an  ordinary  positive  film  on  a  lantern  plate,  and  will 
not  be  on  glass  at  all,  but  supplied  or  produced  as  fine  films."  Mr. 
Bennetto  has  also  designed  and  produced  a  suitable  support  and 
frame  for  using  them  in  the  lantern,  so  that  the  heat  does  not  affect 
them.  I  feel  sure  all  lanternists  and  photographers  are  looking 
forward  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Bennetto  can  either  supply  some  of 
these  films  or  grant  concessions  for  making  them. 
»  »  *  *  « 

I  SAID  to  a  lantern-slide  artist  the  other  day,  when  telling  him  of 
these  results,  that  his  occupation,  like  Othello's,  would  soon  be  gone. 
However,  from  the  class  of  work  that  finds  its  way  into  slide- 
painters'  hands,  there  is  not  much  fear  of  this  happening,  for  numbers 
of  subjects  are  still  required  that  cannot  be  taken  from  natiue, 
and  these  would  keep  them  well  occupied,  besides  which  there  would 
be  the  preparation  of  dissolving  views  and  effect  slides. 


It  was  only  natural  that  Mr.  G.  A.  Storey,  A.R.A.,  should  at  his 
lecture  at  the  Camera  Club  on  Colour  speak  in  favour  of  his  art ; 
and,  as  I  understand,  the  paper  was  listened  to  with  great  interest 
by  a  large  number  of  members,  I  trust  that  a  fair  percentage  of 
them  reciprocated  the  feelings  of  the  lecturer  when  he  said  he  con- 
sidered "  colour  as  necessary  to  a  picture  as  gold  was  to  a  guinea." 
IT  they  did,  it  will  produce  a  good  effect,  I  trust,  and  remove  some 
of  the  prejudice  often  expressed — somethLng  to  this  effect,  '*  I  would 
not  have  a  coloured  photograph  on  any  account ;  colouring  simply 

spoils  it." 

•  «  «  »  * 

Some  kinds  of  colouring  may  spoil  photographic  transparencies', 
but  I  contend  that,  when  a  good  .photograph  is  artistically  painted 
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by  an  artist  who  knows  the  colours  in  nature,  very  beautiful  results 
are  obtained,  but  the  floating  on  of  colour  indiscriminately  over 
buildings  and  everything  else  is  not  at  all  likely  to  bring  about  a 
pleasing,  much  less  an  artistic,  result,  and  this  must  happen  if  the 
so-called  colouring  has  to  be  done  for  a  few  pence  each  slide. 
tt  *  *  *  * 

The  animated  photographs  are  not  in  any  way  losing  their  ix)pu- 
larity,  but  I  am  sorry  to  see,  in  some  instances,  a  disposition  to  un- 
duly enlarge  the  tiny  photographic  representations  of  life.  It  would 
be  far  better  to  have  a  smaller  and  brighter  picture,  with  better 
definition,  than  a  large  area  covered  with  an  indifferently  lighted 
picture,  notwithstanding  a  powerful  arc  light  is  employed.  Then, 
again,  the  love  for  novelty  is  such  that  photographic  monstrosities 
are  projected  on  the  screen  in  some  of  the  street  scenes,  because  the 
point  of  view  was  unsuitable  and  the  perspective  abnormally  rapid. 
«  «  «  «  « 

Taken  altogether,  the  animated  pictures  are  giving  satisfaction, 
and  are  likely  to  be  popular  for  some  time  to  come.  I  learn  of  at 
least  one  large-size  film  apparatus  having  been  made  and  success- 
fully employed  for  taking  photographs  of  historical  events,  and  I 
trust,  by  the  time  the  photographic  weather  comes  next  spring, 
several  instruments  of  this  type  will  be  available  for  professional 
and  amateur  photographers'  use.  It  would  be  interesting  if  some  one 
would  read  a  paper  or  describe  the  technique  of  developing  and 
printing  these  long- film  photographs,  and  the  steps  to  be  taken  to 
obviate  frilling  or  stripping  of  the  transparent  films  used  for 
projection. 

«  «  «  V  « 

Acetylene  gas  seems  to  be  "  under  a  cloud  just  now.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  have  all  the  facts  in  its  favour  and  its  drawbacks  put 
in  a  convenient  book  form,  or  as  notes  for  reference.  At  present 
lanteruists  who  were  interested  in  the  light  are  nervous  about  it, 
and  are  asking  for  information.  G.  B.  Bakeb. 


BiDIOORAPHY. 

Now  that  the  eieessive  exaoerbeecence  of  the  X-ray  excitement  has  waxed 
somewhat  extenuated — excuse  me— and  the  ordinary  average  man  and 
even  woman  is  able  to  look  upon  his  or  her  own  skeleton  exoarnate  or 
rather  upon  its  X-ra.vgrspb  with  equanimity,  those  photographers  who 
have  been  waiting  until  the  first  mad  rush  was  over  may  be  glad  of  a  few 
practical  particulars  as  to  how  to  set  about  the  production  of  those  curious 
pbotograpbs. 

I  call  them  photographs  because  that  word  conveys  a  more  definite 
idea  of  their  real  character  than  do  any  of  tbe  multitudinous  names, 
fancy  and  scientific,  which  have  been  proposed  by  their  well-meaning 
godmothers  all  the  world  over,  and,  while  the  rays  by  which  they  are  pro- 
duced are  certainly  not  light  of  the  kind  that  we  can  appreciate,  and  very 
probably  are  not  light  of  any  kind,  still  no  one  has  actually  proved  that 
they  are  not,  and,  as  they  behave  to  the  sensitive  photographic  plate  pre- 
cisely as  if  they  were,  the  result  may  be  fairly  called  photography  until  a 
better  name  is  forthcoming.  Seeing  is  no  longer  believing,  but  photo- 
graphing is,  and  upon  the  testimony  of  our  plates  we  may  call  this  strange 
radiation  light  until  we  know  it  isn't. 

This  peculiar  invisible  light,  then,  is  produced  by  an  electrical  discharge 
in  vacuo,  but  under  certain  conditions,  for  in  the  first  place  it  is  necessary 
to  have  an  electrical  stress  or  potential,  as  it  is  called  of  very  high  tension, 
and,  secondly,  the  vacuum  through  which  this  electricity  has  to  force  its 
way,  and  thereby  give  birth  to  the  X  rays,  must  also  be  very  high — that  is 
to  say,  it  must  be  a  very  nearly  perfect  vacuum.  Potential  is  that  quality 
of  electricity  which  gives  it  tbe  power  to  overcome  obstacles  tending  to 
hinder  its  passage.  Air  at  ordinaiy  pressures  is  an  obstacle  which,  if  its 
potential  is  hifih  enough,  it  overcomes  h\  piercing  its  way  through,  dis- 
ruptively  as  a  flash  of  lightning  does.  A  glass  globe  containing  nothing 
but  air,  and  having  an  electrode  at  either  end  in  connixion  wiih  a  source 
of  high  tension  electric  energy,  such  as  an  induction  coil,  maybe  the 
scene  of  a  miniature  thunderstorm.  11  the  air  be  gradually  drawn  out 
of  the  globe,  the  thin  streaks  of  lightnii  g  will  grow  thicker,  until,  with 
quite  a  moderate  degree  of  exhaustion,  they  will  broaden  out  into  a  violet 
glow  which  will  fill  the  whole  globe.  As  the  residue  of  air  is  stdl  further 
drawn  from  the  vessel,  tbe  character  of  the  discharge  will  change,  until,  at 
B  certain  point  when  a  very  high  degree  of  exhaustion  is  reached,  the 
actual  light  of  the  discharge  wiU  disappear  altogether  and  a  peculiar  in- 
visible radiation  from  the  cathode  will  lake  its  place.  What  this  radiation 
consists  of,  nobody  knows,  but  it  has  the  power  of  making  tlie  glass  vessel 
fluoresce  with  a  pale  green  light  wherever  the  rays  strike  it.  Professor 
Crookes  was  the  first  to  study  the  phenomena  of  electric  discharge  In  such 
high  vacuo,  and  this  effect  of  green  fluorescence  in  the  glass  is  called  after 
him,  and  the  high  vacuum  tubes  are  known  as  Crookes'  tubes. 


The  cathode  is  the  technical  term  for  the  negative  electrode,  that  is  to 
say,  the  electrode  by  which  the  electric  fluid  leaves  the  tube.  In  a 
Crookes'  tube  it  takes  the  form  of  a  plate  of  aluminium,  and  from  this 
plate  the  Crookes'  radiations,  or  cathode  rays,  proceed  in  all  directions. 
They  have  the  power  of  making  several  other  substances  besides  glass 
brilliantly  fluorescent,  but  these  substances  must  be  enclosed  within  the 
tube,  for  the  cathode  rays  cannot  pass  through  the  glass.  X  rays  are 
not  the  same  as  cathode  rays,  aud  they  are  not  necessarly  produced  with 
them.  It  would  seem  that,  in  order  to  give  rise  to  the  X  rays  of  Kontgen, 
a  higher  vacuum  is  necessary  than  that  which  is  required  to  produce  the 
Crookes'  effect.  Moreover,  the  Eontgen  rays  do  not  appear  to  proceed 
directly  from  the  cathode,  but  to  be  generated  at  the  point  where  the 
cathode  rays  strike  the  glass. 

Since  the  publication  of  Professor  Eontgen's  great  discovery  there  has 
been  no  such  important  step  made  as  that  of  Mr.  Herbert  Jackson  of  King's 
College,  who  introduced  what  he  called  the  "  focus  tube."  Reasoning 
that  cathode  rays  appeared  to  be  propagated  in  greatest  profusion  at 
right  angles  to  the  cathode  plate,  and  that  the  X  rays  seemed  only  to 
make  their  appearance  where  the  cathode  rays  met  with  some  obstruction, 
he  designed  a  tube  in  which  the  aluminium  cathode  was  concave,  and  at 
the  centre  of  its  curvature  he  placed  a  small  platinum  reflector  at  an 
angle  of  4,5°  to  its  axis.  By  this  means  the  cathode  rays  appear  to  be 
brought  to  a  focus  on  the  small  reflector — which  often  gets  red-hot  under 
their  action— and  from  this  point  the  X  rajs  are  propagated  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  mirror  faces.  With  this  tube  photographs  may  be 
made  with  ease  which  far  surpass  anything  which  could  be  done  with  a 
tube  of  the  older  pattern,  and  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  rays  proceed  from  scimething  near  a  mathematical 
point  within  the  tube,  instead  of  from  every  portion  of  its  surface. 

The  character  of  the  electrical  supply  to  the  tube  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  ;  as  has  already  been  said,  it  must  have  sufficient  pressure  or 
power  to  enable  it  to  force  its  way  across  the  space  between  the  electrodes 
— a  space  which  contains  as  nearly  as  possible  absolutely  nothing.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  tubes  for  the  production  of  X  rays  are  exhausted  to 
about  the  one- millionth  of  an  atmosphere  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  would,  if 
opened  to  the  air,  contain  one  million  times  as  much  of  that  substance  as 
they  do  when  they  leave  the  glass-worker's  hands ;  in  other  words,  a 
Crookes'  tube — say  three  inches  long — when  ready  for  X  ray  work,  only 
contains  a  mere  handful  of  billions  of  air  molecules  instead  of  about  a 
million  times  as  many. 

To  sufficiently  overcome  the  resistance  of  such  a  tube  as  this  requires 
very  high  electro- motive  force,  but  not  much  of  it.  Imagine  a  small 
water  motor,  which  is  very  stiff  in  its  bearings ;  all  the  water  of  the 
Thames  would  be  unable  to  make  that  motor  work ;  but  take  a  gallon 
of  the  water  to  the  top  of  the  Monument,  and  lead  it  from  there  by  a 
small  tube  to  the  motor  below,  and  it  will  turn  merrily  for  hours.  It  is 
small  quantity  at  high  pressure  that  it  wants,  and  so  with  the  Crookes' 
tube.  If  J  on  had  all  the  electricity  of  a  big  supply  station  at  your  dis- 
posal, you  could  not  take  a  single  "new  photograph,"  but  it  is  possible 
to  transform  a  small  quantity  of  that  electricity  and  transform  it  from  its 
low  pressure  to  one  several  thousand  times  as  high,  and,  although  the 
quantity  will  thereby  be  proportionately  reduced,  still  there  will  be 
plenty  for  the  purpose. 

The  instrument  by  which  the  transformation  is  accomplished  is  called 
an  induction  coil,  from  the  fact  that  the  high-tension  current  is  induced 
in  a  coil  of  wire  by  the  passage  of  the  low-tension  current  in  another  and 
quite  separate  coil,  so  the  effect  is  really  not  a  transformation  at  all. 
The  instrument  consists  of  a  coil  or  helix  of  thick,  insulated  copper  wire — 
usually  in  two  or  three  layers — through  which  flows  the  primary  current 
— in  comparatively  large  quantity  but  at  low  pressure  it  will  be  remem- 
bered. Smrounding  this  as  closely  as  possible  is  a  second  coil  of  very 
fine  copper  wire,  also  insulated,  in  which  the  secondary  current  is  induced. 
The  quantity  of  current  induced  in  this  secondary  coil  depends  upon  the 
thickness  of  the  wire  and  the  quality  or  pressure  upon  its  length.  As 
it  is  very  high  pressure,  but  small  quantity,  that  is  required  in  this  case, 
several  miles  of  exceedingly  fine  wire  are  used.  Through  the  centre  of 
the  thick  wire  or  primary  coil  a  bundle  of  soft  iron  wires  is  laid,  which 
serves  two  purposes  ;  in  the  first  place,  the  magnetism  induced  in  it  by 
the  primary  current  is  an  important  factor  in  the  production  of  the 
secondary  or  high-tension  electricity,  and  in  the  second  it  serves  to 
actuate  a  contact-breaker  ;  for  the  induction  effect  in  the  secondary 
wire  is  only  produced  at  the  moment  when  the  current  in  the  primary 
either  starts  or  stops  flowing,  and  therefore  a  vibrating  contact-breaker,, 
like  that  on  an  ordinary  electric  bell,  is  necessary  to  continually 
interrupt  the  passage  of  the  current  in  the  primary  coil,  that  the  induced 
current  in  the  secondary  may  be  more  or  less  continuous.  The  more 
frequent  these  interruptions  are  the  better,  therefore,  the  vibrating 
armature  of  the  contact-breaker  should  be  short  and  of  hght  weight. 

The  apparatus  and  materials  for  taking  an  X-ray  photograph  may  be 
said  to  consist  of  four  principal  items :  The  sensitive  plate ;  the  high 
vacuum  tube  wherein  are  produced  the  X  rays  lyhich  effect  the  sensitive 
plate ;  the  induction  coil  for  producing  the  high-tension  electric  dis- 
turbance wherewith  to  excite  that  tube,  aud  the  source  of  low-tension 
electrical  supply  to  the  induction  coil.  It  is  this  last — which  in  the 
natural  order  of  things  should  be  first — that  I  want  to  speak  about  more 
particularly. 

There  are  three  principal  Boarces  of  electrical  energy  which  are  suit- 
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able  for  the  purpose  :  A  primary  battery ;  a  battery  of  secondary  oella — 
storage  cells  or  accamnlators  they  are  often  called,  though  neither  name  is 
good ;  and  the  electric  lighting  supply,  which  is  now  to  be  had  at  so 
much  a  unit  at  a  number  of  places.  Let  us  take  these  in  the  order 
named. 

There  are'a  large  number  of  primary  batteries,  but  only  one  or  two  are 
suitable  for  this  work.  What  is  required  is  a  battery  giving  an  electro- 
motive force  of  about  ten  volts,  and  having  low  internal  resistance,  so  that 
a  large  current  may  be  able  to  flow  aronnd  the  circuit.  A  battery  of  five 
Grove  or  Bunsen  cells  answers  these  requirements,  but  the  former  is  very 
expensive  on  account  of  the  platinum  foil,  which  is  an  important  factor  in 
its  construction,  while  both  have  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  to  he 
charged  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  which  is  always  an  unpleasant  neigh- 
bour. The  single  fluid  bichromate  of  potash  cell  is  better  in  this  respect, 
but  it  quickly  becomes  polarised,  and  cannot  therefore  be  used  for  more 
than  two  or  three  minutes  at  a  time.  If  primary  batteries  must  be  used, 
the  choice  lies  practically  between  these  two,  Grove  and  Bunsen  cells 
are  so  much  alike  that  they  may  be  counted  as  one.  For  ordinary  labo- 
ratory work,  where  it  is  feasible  to  keep  the  battery  in  a  well-ventilated 
cupboard  of  easy  access — for  the  solutions  must  be  emptied  away,  and 
the  cells  kept  clean  when  not  in  use — a  Bunsen  battery  will  be  found  the 
best.  On  the  other  hand,  where  portability  and  freedom  from  smell  are 
important  considerations,  the  bichromate  battery  is  the  one  for  the 
purpose.  Five  or  six  cells  will  be  sufficient — such  a  battery  will  give 
about  ten  or  twelve  volts — and  they  should  be  of  large  size,  that  they 
may  not  tire  too  quickly,  and  may  last  some  time  without  requiring 
fresh  solution.  Eemember,  however,  the  size  of  the  cell  does  not  affect 
its  strength ;  but  a  large  cell  has  less  internal  resistance,  so  that  it  will 
aJlow  more  current  to  pass  through,  and  it  will,  with  a  given  current, 
last  longer,  and  work  for  longer  periods  at  a  time  without  getting 
temporarily  exhausted. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  cells  must  be  coupled  up  in 
series,  the  zinc  terminal  of  one  being  joined  to  the  carbon  of  the  other, 
wires  from  the  two  outermost  cells  only  being  connected  with  the  primary 
wire  of  the  coil. 

In  the  case  of  secondary  cells  or  accumulators,  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  when  they  have  done  a  certain  amount  of  work,  they  will  require 
recharging  with  electricity  from  a  dynamo  or  other  source  of  supply. 
This  is  practically  their  only  drawback,  for,  as  regards  ease  and  simplicity 
of  working,  they  have  no  rival,  for  they  are  always  ready  to  give  oft  their 
supply  of  current  just  as  it  is  required,  at  the  mere  turning  of  a  switch. 
As  far  as  portability  is  concerned,  they  are  heavy  certainly,  but  if  a  suit- 
ably light  form  of  battery  be  chosen,  not  excessively  so,  and  they  take  up 
very  little  space. 

In  using  secondary  cells  great  care  should  be  exercised  to  prevent 
them  becoming  short-circuited  even  for  a  moment.  The  internal  re- 
sistance of  an  accumulator  is  practically  nothing,  so  if  the  wires  should  be 
allowed  to  come  into  contact  with  one  another,  there  would  be  a  great 
rash  of  current  around  the  circuit,  and  the  battery  would  be  drained  in  a 
very  few  minutes  Even  if  the  contact  were  only  momentary,  it  would 
probably  do  harm  to  the  battery,  for  secondary  cells  should  never  be 
allowed  to  exceed  the  rate  of  discharge  for  which  they  are  designed.  In 
order  to  prevent  an  accidental  short  circuit  injuring  the  cells,  they  should 
be  provided  with  a  "  fuse,"  that  is  to  say,  a  piece  of  tin  or  lead  wire 
shonld  be  included  in  the  circuit,  which,  though  large  enough  to  pass  the 
required  current,  would  immediately  melt  and  break  connexion  should 
the  amount  become  seriously  increased.  A  piece  of  number  twenty  wire 
gauge,  pure  tin  wire,  will  fuse  at  about  eleven  amperes,  which  is  far  more 
than  would  be  required  for  a  coil  of  ordinary  size. 

When  ordering  a  secondary  battery  for,  say,  a  four  or  six-inch  coil,  the 
specification  should  be  somewhat  in  this  wise :  Four  or  five  cells,  of 
about  twenty  ampere  hours  capacity,  capable  of  being  discharged  at  six 
to  eight  amperes  for  short  periods  intermittently.  The  cells  to  be  as 
small  and  light  as  possible  consistent  with  the  high  rate  of  discharge. 
As  regards  capacity,  the  consumer  must  be  guided  entirely  by  circum- 
stances. If  he  be  so  placed  that  recharging  at  frequent  intervals  can 
be  easily  accomplished,  he  may  choose  cells  of  small  capacity  and  corre- 
spondingly great  portability ;  bat,  if  not,  he  must  be  content  with  a 
heavier  outfit.  He  cannot  do  better  than  tell  the  battery-maker  his 
requirements  and  be  guided  by  his  advice. 

The  question  as  to  the  third  source  of  electric  energy  for  radiography — 
the  ordinary  house-lighting  supply — resolves  itself  into  a  consideration  of 
a  suitable  and  convenient  means  of  connexion  with  the  electric  mains, 
and  of  the  controlling  of  the  current  to  render  it  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
For  the  pressure  of  100  volts— which  is  the  usual  potential  led  into 
private  houses  and  public  buildings — having  practically  no  resistance 
behind  it,  would  bum  up  the  coil  in  no  time,  were  it  allowed  to  work  its 
own  sweet  will  unchecked.  The  way  to  check  it  is  to  place  an  extra 
resistance  in  circuit,  for  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  itself,  being,  prac- 
tically merely  that  of  the  coil,  is  quite  insufficient.  A  resistance  is 
something  which  the  electricity  experiences  difficulty  in  passing,  some  of 
its  energy  being  therefore  converted  into  a  different  form,  such  as  heat 
or  light.  German  silver  wire  offers  great  resistance  to  the  passage  of 
electric  currents,  much  of  whose  energy  therefore  becomes  converted  into 
heat.  Carbon  is  another  substance  of  similar  property  and  I  have  found 
that  carbon  in  the  form  of  incandescent  lamps  makes  the  most  con- 
venient resistance  for  this  work.    A  single  twenty-five-candle-power  lamp 


will  allow  aboat  one  ampere  of  current  to  pass  when  placed  across  s  100- 
volt  circuit,  but  in  doing  so  it  will  consume  all  its  energy,  which  take* 
the  form  of  light  and  heat ;  but,  if  the  lamp  be  connected  in  series  with 
the  coil  so  that  the  current  most  pass  first  throagh  one  and  then  through 
the  other,  the  energy  will  be  divided  between  the  two,  and,  the  total 
resistance  being  nearly  double  that  of  the  coil  alone,  only  about  half  an 
ampere  will  pass.  So,  in  order  to  get  our  five  amp^'res  throagh  the  coil,  a 
banch  of  ten  of  these  lamps  will  be  required,  arranged  in  parallel  with 
one  another,  but  in  leriet  with  the  coil,  as  shown  in  the  diagram  (fig.  1). 
Thus  the  current  will  have  ten  different  paths  through  the  resistance, 
half  an  ampere  going  through  each  path,  and  uniting,  about  five  amperes 
in  all,  to  traverse  the  primary  coil. 

The  beauty  of  this  arrangement  is  that  the  amount  of  carrent  is 
variable  to  any  required  extent,  for  any  number  of  lamp-holders  oan  be 
connected  up  in  this  way,  and  it  suffices  to  merely  insert  or  take  one  on( 
to  increase  or  decrease  the  current  passing  through  the  coil  by  about  half 
an  ampire.  In  practice  I  find  it  best  to  use  four  or  five  fifty-candle-power 
lamps,  each  being  responsible  for  about  one  ampere,  and  one  or  two 
smaller  lamps  may  be  used  to  give  the  power  of  finer  adjustment  when 
necessary. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  convenient  arrangement  for  a  lamp  resistance  which  I 
have  used  for  some  time  with  considerable  success.  It  consists  of  a 
mahogany  Board  5x6  inches,  to  which  are  attached  eight  standard  lamp- 
holders,  four  on  each  side.  Lamp-holders  are  made  to  fit  ordinary  gas 
brackets,  &c ,  to  which  end  they  are  screwed  internally  with  either 
i,  ii  or  J-inch  standard  (gas)  threads.  Mine  were  of  ^-inch  gauge, 
and,  in  order  to  attach  them  to  the  board,  I  used  short  pieces  of  ^-inch 
brass  tube,  tapped  to  fit,  and  these,  screwed  for  half  their  length  into 
centre-bit  holes  in  the  wood,  made  good,  firm  connexions.  Another,  and 
perhaps  better,  plan  is  to  use  ■'  bottom  plate  "  lamp-holders,  which  can 
be  screwed  direct  to  the  board  by  means  of  ordinary  wood  screws.  Down 
the  centre  of  the  board,  on  the  face,  run  two  omnibus  bars  of  copper  or 
brass,  and,  from  four  different  points  on  each,  spring  two  wires  which  go 
to  the  two  lamps  on  the  right  and  left  side  respectively.  The  arangement 
can  be  easily  understood  by  reference  to  the  sketch  (fig.  2),  in  whioh  the 
dotted  lines  represent  the  paths  of  the  wires  at  the  back  of  the  board. 
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and  from  which  it  will  be  seen  each  lamp  is  fed  independently  of  any  other 
from  the  two  omnibus  bars.  In  other  words,  all  lamps  which  are  in  the 
holders  (in  the  sketch  one  is  removed)  are  "in  parallel"  with  one 
another,  but  the  complete  arrangement  is  connected  "  in  series  "  with  th« 
coil,  current  reverser,  &o.,  as  shown  in  the  connexion  diagram  (fig,  1). 

A  simple  and  convenient  way  of  making  electric  connexion  with  the 
ordinary  house  mains  is  by  means  of  a  plug  to  fit  the  usual  standard 
lamp-holder,  when  the  lamp  is  removed.  Such  a  plug  can  be  procured 
from  any  large  suppUers  of  electric-lighting  accessories,  and,  when  the 
wires  to  the  coil,  &a.,  are  joined  up,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  slip  out  th» 
lamp  from  an  adjacent  bracket  and  insert  the  plag  in  its  place.  There 
is  one  point,  however,  which  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  that  is 
to  see  that  the  amount  of  carrent  it  is  proposed  to  draw  from  the  lamp- 
holder  does  not  very  seriously  exceed  the  quantity  which  the  fittings  are 
required  to  carry.    A  single  sixteen-candle-power  lamp  is  only  expeoted 
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to  take  about  half  an  ampdre,  and,  if  from  its  fittiuKS  five  amperes  are 
taken,  it  is  hardly  surprising  if  a  "fuse"  gives  out  somewhere.  As  a 
rule,  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared  from  the  wiring  of  such  a  fitting,  for 
it  is  usually  substantial  enough  to  carry  five  amperes  for  the  short, 
intermittent  periods  the  current  is  required  for  coil  work.  Some  fitting 
should  be  found,  such  as  an  electrolier,  in  which  one  fuse  does  duty  for 
eight  or  nine  lamps ;  it  will  then  be  quite  safe  to  draw  five  amperes  from 
one,  provided  the  others  are  not  burning  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  connexion  diagram  (fig  1.)  the  two  wires  proceeding  from  the 
plug  pass  to  0.  R.,  the  current  reverser  of  the  coil,  one  of  them — it  does 
not  matter  which — being  broken,  that  the  resistance  rrrrr,  may  be 
inserted.  Thence  one  wire  goes  direct  to  one  end  of  the  primary  coil, 
and  the  other  to  the  screw  pillar  of  the  contact  -  breaker,  c  b,  the 
vibrating  armature  of  which  is  in  connexion  with  the  other  end  of  the 
primary,  or  thick  wire  coil.  Thus,  the  primary  circuit  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  the  current  is  free  to  travel  round  it.  The  two  ends  of  the 
secondary  or  thin  wire  coil  are  connected  to  the  terminals  of  the 
Crookes'  tube,  thus  making  the  other  circuit — the  secondary  —  also 
complete  in  itself. 

There  merely  remains  one  word  to  say,  and  that  is  as  regards  the 
direction  in  which  the  secondary  current  ilows  through  the  tube,  for  the 
cathode  must  be  connected  with  the  negative  terminal  of  the  coil.  If 
the  current  is  flowing  in  the  wrong  direction,  the  glass  of  the  tube 
appears  to  be  covered  with  a  kind  of  fern  like  pattern  in  green, 
fluorescent  light,  while  the  metal  work  inside  will  probably  rattle 
ominously.  When  rightly  connected  up,  the  glass  should  glow  equally 
witli  a  steady  green  light,  all  over,  except  where  the  anode — the  inclined 
mirror — oasts  a  distinct  "shadow"  upon  it.  A  very  little  experience 
will  enable  one  to  tell  at  a  glance  whether  the  ourrent-reverser  requires 
reversing  or  not.  Cecil  M.  Hepwobth. 


ON  THE  REDUCTION  AND  INTENSIFICATION  OF  LANTEEN 

SLIDES. 

I. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  an  operator  has  much  greater  latitude  in 
working  and  toairol  over  the  production  of  lantern  slides,  by  means  of 
wet  collodion  or  one  or  other  of  the  dry-collodion  methods,  than  by 
means  of  a  gelatine  lantern  plate.  No  doubt,  the  reason  for  this 
generally  accepted  opinion  lies  in  the  tact  that  with  wet  collodion  any 
one  who  possesses  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  old  but  invaluable 
process  can  reduce  and  intensify,  and  so  ring  the  changes  on  a  collodion 
picture  as  to  turn  out  almost  any  class  of  image  from  any  kind  of 
negative,  and,  once  possessed  of  experience  in  collodion-working,  an 
operator  looks  down  upon  a  gelatine  lantern  slide  with  more  or  less 
scorn  as  an  inferior  production  in  every  respect.  I  am  far  from  saying 
that  I  hold  such  a  poor  opinion  of  gelatine  slides  so  universally  produced 
by  means  of  a  lantern  dry  plate.  Nevertheless,  once  an  operator 
becomes  possessed  of  the  numerous  "Kens"  attending  the  production 
of  lantern  slides  by  means  of  collodion,  it  is  just  about  ten  to  one  he  will 
be  animated  more  or  less  with  the  feeling  of  preference  for  the  latter,  for, 
no  matter  how  beautiful  a  gelatine  slide  may  appear  in  the  hand,  and 
very  often  such  have  a  charming  appearance  by  daylight,  it  cannot 
compare  on  the  screen  with  a  carefully  executed  sample  of  collodion 
work.  This  has  been  argued  over  and  over  again,  there  is  a  cut  or  crisp- 
ness  about  a  wet  or  dry-collodion  slide  that  does  not  exist,  nor,  in  fact  is, 
capable  of  being  produced  by  means  of  a  gelatine  emulsion,  and  which 
must  ever  yield  the  palm  to  collodion  productions. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  very  beautiful  results  are 
obtained  by  means  of  the  modern  lantern  dry  plate,  and  not  the  least 
inducement  towards  the  employment  of  such  for  this  work  lies  in  the 
perfection  to  which  dry-plate  makers  have  brought  this  kind  of  plate,  as 
well  as  the  low  price  they  are  sold  at  to  the  public.  "  It's  only  a  penny, 
so  let  us  try  and  get  a  better  result  by  another  one,"  is  a  remark  not  only 
universally  made  day  after  day,  but  such  is  carried  into  execution,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  dry-plate  maker,  and  there  are  thousands  of  workers  who 
never  grudge  exposing  dozens  of  lantern  plates  in  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  get  "one"  good  slide  only  from  a  negative.  The  preparation  of  a 
dozen  wet-collodion  plates  would  be  a  different  matter ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  doubt  a  much  greater  delight  is  experienced  in  the 
preparation  of  such  plates  than  can  ever  be  derived  from  opening  a  box  of 
dry  plates.  It  is  in  this  preparation  that  the  charm  of  working  collodion 
lies,  and  which  an  enthusiastic  worker  looks  upon  with  so  much  pride 
once  he  has  become  proficient  in  collodion  work. 

I  have  sometimes  been  shown  results  obtained  on  gelatine  plates,  and 
asked  if  better  results  could  have  been  obtained  by  means  ot  my  pet 
process,  so  pleased  have  been  the  parties  with  the  excellence  of  their 
productions.  "Yes,  if  you  try  both  on  the  screen,"  is  invariably  my 
reply.  Then  the  one  that  looks  the  best  in  the  hand  will  have  the  worst 
appearance  on  the  screen. 

That  lantern  dry  plates  have,  however,  taken  a  strong  root  among 
advanced  amateur  workers  no  one  can  deny,  and,  although  there  does  not 
exist  the  same  latitude  when  working  with  such  on  inferior  negatives  as 
lies  with  collodion,  still  there  is  more  or  less  latitude  that  can  be 
utilised  in  reduction  and  intensification  when  an  improvement  is  desired 
npon  a  result  got  by  development  alone. 


The  best  gelatine  slide  I  ever  witnessed  was  produced  by  means  of 
reduction  and  after  intensification,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  great 
power  lies  here  when  an  operator  knows  how  to  set  about  improving  a  flat, 
over-exposed  plate — an  operation  which  in  many  respects  is  similar  to 
reducing  or  clearing  away  the  deposits  on  a  collodion  plate  by  means  of 
iodine,  and  then  finally  strengthening  the  purified  image  by  means  of 
intensification. 

Many  workers  stand  aghast  at  the  mere  mention  of  intensifying  a 
lantern  shde.  Yet  such  means  improve  wonderfully  the  appearance  of 
the  slide  on  the  screen,  and,  when  the  operation  is  skilfully  performed, 
there  will  not  be  the  slightest  discolouration  or  degradation  of  the  high 
lights.  There  is  always  a  right  and  wrong  way  of  doing  everything,  and, 
if  intensification  of  lantern  slides  be  conducted  properly,  great  improve- 
ments follow  such  treatment.  It  is  not  that  intensification  is  a  wrong 
treatment  to  submit  such  delicate  work  to,  as  many  imagine.  The  error 
lies  in  applying  intensification  to  all  and  sundry  productions,  without  the 
exercise  of  discretion  whether  such  should  be  applied  or  not.  Any  slide 
that  is  judged  too  weak  or  thin  by  reason  of  lack  of  vigour  only,  but 
which  has  all  the  elements  of  a  good  slide  otherwise,  viz.,  some  portions 
absolutely  free  from  any  deposits,  i.e.,  the  highest  lights,  good  middle 
tints  and  shadows,  will  take  no  harm  from  intensification  if  properly 
conducted. 

On  the  other  hand,  poor,  flat  productions  which  have  not  a  single  high 
light  or  bit  of  clear  glass  in  them,  and  whose  half-tones  are  as  sickly  as 
shadows,  will  certainly  suffer  if  such  treatment  be  applied. 

Intensification  and  reduction  of  lantern  slides  is  an  operation  that 
should  always  go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  one  follow  the  other  as  a  natural 
consequence  ;  and,  once  a  worker  grasps  the  advantages  such  treatment 
affords  in  the  production  of  lantern  slides,  he  will  have  mastered  the 
entire  operation,  and  spoil  fewer  plates  when  conducting  this  work. 

Every  worker  in  lantern  slides  knows  quite  well  that  the  best  negatives 
will  always  yield  the  best  slides,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  good  results 
cannot  be  obtained  by  ringing  the  changes  on  indift'erent  negatives,  by 
such  means  as  partially  screening  or  shielding  those  portions  during 
exposure,  and  then,  by  having  recourse  to  reduction  of  density,  either 
locally  or  as  a  whole  after  development,  high  hghts  of  great  purity  are 
obtained,  that  otherwise  would  be  quite  muddy  or  veiled  over. 

These  blight  high  lights  are  beauty  spots  in  a  slide,  and,  when  they 
exist,  they  lend  a  charm  upon  the  screen  that  is  so  delightful  to  see. 

How  are  these  beauty  spots  to  be  acquired,  however,  from  negatives 
where  the  necessary  higb-light  deposits  do  not  exist  to  yield  such  ?  The 
answer  is  very  easily  given,  viz.,  by  strengthening  the  points  of  the 
negative,  and  a  clever  worker  will  do  so  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time,  and  in  a  manner  surprisingly  easy.  Let  any  of  my  readers  who 
wish  to  temporarily  increase  the  high  lights  of  a  negative  just  try  the 
effect  ot  applying  by  means  of  the  tip  of  a  finger  a  very  small 
modicum  of  crimson  lake  oil  paint  to  the  glass  side  of  a  negative  at  the 
parts  that  it  is  desired  to  yield  greater  opacity,  and,  then  by  gently  dabbing 
or  rubbing  the  oil  paint,  it  will  or  can  be  made  of  any  consistency,  and  lie 
perfectly  flat  and  smooth.  With  such  an  addition  print  your  lantern 
slide,  and,  when  all  is  right,  rub  it  off  again,  and  a  stranger's  negative 
never  shows  the  dodge  that  has  been  applied.  And  no  judge  at  a  show  or 
any  one  else  that  called  for  the  production  of  the  negative  could  say  any 
retouching  or  doctoring  had  been  resorted  to. 

I  often  think  that  such  strictures,  as  no  retouching  or  doctoring 
allowed,  so  frequently  found  in  some  of  the  conditions  attached  to 
societies'  Exhibitions,  about  the  silliest  of  all  rules  to  apply,  and  such 
only  shows  how  ignorant  the  parties  are  who  frame  such  strictures. 
Any  experienced  operator  can  doctor  a  negative  to  any  extent,  pull  prints 
from  same,  and  remove  any  of  the  working  up,  making  it  impossible  for 
any  one  to  say  that  the  negative  has  been  doctored.  But  why  should 
such  doctoring  not  be  encouraged  rather  than  prohibited?  Any  means 
that  will  tend  to  the  improvement  of  results  ought  surely  to  be  com- 
mended rather  than  condemned,  and,  were  prizes  offered  for  the  cleverest 
system  of  doctoring  negatives,  such  would  tend  to  teach  a  lot  to  those 
who  have  but  little  practical  experience  in  photography.  I  wonder  if  an 
absolutely  perfect  negative  was  really  ever  produced,  or  one  that  did  not 
permit  ot  some  improvement  being  effected  after  the  development  stage. 
1  have  never  met  such  a  beau  idial  in  photography. 

T.  N.  Abmsibono. 


COLOUMNG^LANTERN^SLIDES. 

We  have  always  maintained  that  a  photographic  lantern  slide  coloured 
was  a  lantern  slide  spoiled,  but  an  exhibition  given  in  the  Auditorium  by 
Major  W.  H.  Coughlin,  the  well-known  Brooklyn  artist,  of  British  and 
American  scenery,  the  slides  having  been  photographed  and  coloured  by 
himself,  changed  our  opinion.  Some  of  them,  says  the  American  Amateur 
Photographer,  were  so  beautiful  and  so  different  from  anything  that  we 
had  hitherto  seen,  that,  although  aware  that  the  man,  in  such  work,  is 
more  than  the  method,  we  asked  him,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  to 
tell  us  all  about  it,  and  what  he  said  was  practically  as  follows  : — 

Lantern  slides  should  be  tinted  rather  than  coloured,  and  preferably 
with  certain  liquid  aniline  colours  because  of  their  beautiful  transparency. 
Suitable  kinds  are  kept  by  dealers  in  artists'  materials,  and  known  as 
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"  Egyptian  coIoutb,"  or  "  Acme  colours,"  and  gometimea  by  dealers  in 
photographic  materials  under  other  names.  The  {oUowlng  list  includee 
all  that  are  necessary  for  first-class  work : — 


Sky  blue, 
Dark  blue, 
Light  green, 
Dork  green, 
Light  red, 


Lemon  yellow, 

Orange, 

Brown, 

Lilac, 

Scarlet, 


and  the  general  method  of  employing  them,  including  colour  values,  con- 
trasts and  colour  study,  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  ordinary  water-colour 
painting. 

The  colours,  excepting  sky  blue,  faint  green,  brown  and  light  red,  are 
dyes  rather  than  colours  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  and, 
while  the  slides  should  be  tinted  darker  than  they  are  wanted  to  appear 
on  the  screen,  they  cannot,  without  streaking,  be  laid  on  deep  enough  by 
one  operation,  but  by  several  successive  applications  of  the  brush,  each 
being  allowed  to  become  nearly  dry  before  the  application  of  the  other. 
But,  although  the  tints  must  be  darker  than  they  should  appear  on  the 
screen,  they  should  only  be  deep  enough  to  be  effective,  or  give  due  effect 
to  the  natural  colour  of  the  subject. 

The  sky  of  the  slide  should  be  perfectly  transparent  before  colouring, 
coloured  a  suitable  blue,  and  clouds  pick«d  out  in  white,  and  cloud 
shadows  made  by  the  application  of  a  grey  tint  of  sky-blue,  red  and  faint 
yellow.  The  colours  of  distant  hills  are  given  by  an  intenser  shade  of  the 
same  mixture. 

In  colouring  trees  the  whole  object  should  be  tinted  green,  which  as 
purchased  will  be  found  too  intense,  and  must  be  reduced  with  lemon 
yellow,  and  while  moist  the  shadows  touched  in  with  a  reddish  purple. 

Before  beginnmg  to  apply  colour  the  slide  should  be  moistened  with 
a  wet  brush  and  allowed  to  become  nearly  dry,  as  this  makes  the  appli- 
cation easier  and  prevents  streaking. 

As  most  of  the  colours  are  readily  decomposed  by  ammonia,  clouds  may 
be  put  in  and  errors  corrected  by  its  application.  In  one  of  the  slides 
shown  an  effective  moon  in  a  deep  bluiah-grey  sky  was  produced  by 
touching  the  spot  with  a  wire  dipped  into  the  ammonia  bottle. 

A  favourite  method  of  the  Major's  is  to  colour  the  cover  instead  of  the 
slide  itself.  The  slide  is  supported  on  a  suitable  easel,  film  side  off,  and 
a  gelatine-coated  cover  laid  on  it,  gelatine  side  out.  A  few  drops  of  water 
may  be  placed  between  to  produce  optical  contact.  The  cover  is  then 
treated  just  as  if  it  were  the  slide,  and  when  turned  face  to  face  the 
register  is,  of  course,  perfect.  ' 

Major  Coughlia  gets  his  gelatine-coated  covers  by  soaking  ordinary 
slide  plates  in  a  solution  of  hypo,  but,  of  course,  the  economical  amateur 
will  make  them  much  cheaper  and  equally  good  by  coating  ordinary  thin 
glass  with  a  filtered  solution  of  gelatine. 


FEIESE  GREENE'S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  CAMERAS  AND 
LANTERNS  FOR  ANIMATED  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Mr.  Fbiese  Greece's  invention  relates  to  photographic  cameras  of  the 
kind  in  which  a  series  or  number  of  photographs  or  pictures  are  produced 
successively  upon  a  continuous  film  or  strip  made  to  travel  intermittently 
in  the  camera.  The  invention  is  also  applicable  to  magic  lanterns  of  the 
kind  in  which  a  continuous  slide,  in  the  form  of  a  strip  or  band  of 
photographic  or  other  transparencies,  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  panoramic,  dissolving,  or  changing  views,  or  for  throwing  a 
number  of  views  in  succession  upon  a  screen. 

The  object  of  the  invention  is  to  simplify  the  means  by  which  the  film 
or  strip  is  intermittently  moved,  and,  in  the  case  of  cameras,  to  effect,  as 
required,  either  a  continuous  or  an  instantaneous  exposure  whilst  the  film 
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'is  stationary.  Means  are  also  provided  for  indicating  the  number  of 
films  or  sections  of  films  used,  and  for  finding  or  selecting  the  view. 

The  patentee  says :  "  I  will  describe  my  invention  as  applied  to  a 
camera : — 

"  Fig.  1  is  a  side  elevation  of  the  camera  with  the  box]  or  case  in 
section. 


"  Fig.  2  is  a  section  on  the  line,  x — t,  oI  fig.  1. 

"  Fig.  3  is  a  view  of  the  shutter  device,  looking  tomrda  th«  lens  with 
the  plate,  z,  partially  broken  away. 
"The  camera  may  be  fitted  in  the  ordinary  way  with  two  roUen 


carrying  the  film ;  its  application  to  magic  lanterns  of  the  kind  referred 
to  will  be  understood  without  further  explanation.  The  wind  up  roller,  a, 
is  fitted  as  usual  with  a  toothed  wheel,  b,  whii'.h  is  rotated  by  a  handle,  c, 
through  the  intermediation  of  another  toothed  wheel,  d,  mounted  on  the 
spindle,  e.  This  last-mentioned  toothed  wheel,  D,  has  the  teeth  for  a 
certain  portion  of  its  periphery  cut  away,  so  that,  dtiring  a  certain  part  of 
the  revolution  of  the  handle,  c,  the  film,  f,  is  not  moved.  During  this 
stationary  period  of  the  film,  the  exposure  is  effected  by  means  of  a  cam 
or  other  arrangement,  worked  preferably  off  the  handle  spindle.  This 
may  bo  effected  as  follows  : — 

"  On  the  handle  spindle,  e,  I  arrange  a  cam,  o,  having  two  steps,  n  j, 
which  by  a  suitable  lever  or  levers  operate  the  shutter.  I  so  arrange  the 
cam  which  is  to  operate  the  shutter,  that,  by  stopping  the  handle  at  a 
certain  point,  the  shutter  can  be  used  as  a  time  shutter;  whereas,  if  the 
handle  is  continuously  rotated,  the  shutter  acts  instantaneously. 

"  I  prefer  to  use  a  double-shutter  arrangement  to  give  the  necessary 
exposure.  When  one  cam  and  one  lever  are  used,  I  arrange  them  aa 
follows : — The  lever,  k,  is  operated  by  the  cam,  o,  and  moves  the  two 
shutters,  L  m,  which  are  so  arranged  that  the  inner  shutter,  l,  covers  the 
aperture,  n,  In  the  outer  shutter,  m.  The  two  shutters  travel  together,  and 
there  is  no  exposure  as  they  thus  travel.  Springs,  o  p,  are  attached  to  the 
shutters,  l  m,  respectively,  so  that,  when  the  lever,  k,  is  released  by  the 
cam,  o,  the  shutters  are  drawn  quickly  across  the  lens.  A  pin,  k',  on  the 
end  of  the  lever,  k,  is  released  from  a  notch,  r,  in  the  inner  shutter,  l,  at  a 
certain  point  by  means  of  the  projection,  s,  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  camera, 
and  this  shutter  then  flies  back  by  forces  of  the  spring,  o,  to  its  normal 
position.  On  the  cam,  o,  being  further  rotated  the  lever,  k,  is  released 
from  the  cam  step,  B,  and  comes  upon  the  cam  step,  j,  which  is  so 
adjusted  that  the  aperture  of  the  outer  shutter,  ii,  is  brought  exactly 
opposite  the  lens,  and  will  remain  in  this  position  until  the  cam  h« 
further  rotated.  When  the  cam  is  further  rotated,  the  lever  is  released 
from  the  cam  step,  J,  and  the  spring  acts  on  the  shatter,  u,  and  the 
exposure  ceases. 

"  In  lien  of  the  springs,  the  shutters  can  be  worked  by  gravity. 

"  In  order  to  indicate  the  number  of  films  used,  I  place  another  cam,  t, 
on  the  spindle,  e,  of  the  handle,  c  ;  this  cam  works  a  small  dial  by  means 
of  a  suitable  lever,  v,  pawl,  v',  and  ratchet,  v™. 

"  In  order  to  indicate  the  sections  of  films  used  so  as  to  tell  where  to 
cut  the  film,  I  place  a  projection,  a,  on  the  toothed  wheel,  d.  At  a  certain 
point  of  its  revolution  the  projection,  a,  comes  into  contact  with  a  lever,  6, 
which,  by  means  of  the  pin,  c,  makes  a  notch  or  prick  on  the  film,  f,  thns 
indicating  exactly  which  part  of  the  film  has  been  exposed.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  film  on  the  wind-up  and  wind-off  rollers  be  protected 
by  shields,  d  (i. 

"  To  adjust  the  focus  or  to  select  the  view,  I  insert  preferably  in  the 
top  of  the  camera,  in  an  aperture  made  for  the  purpose,  a  piece  of  niby 
glass,  e,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  see  the  image  on  the  film  itself.  Thu 
glass  can  be  suitably  protected  by  a  metal  or  other  cover  to  prevent  its 
being  damaged.  I  also  provide  at  the  back  another  piece  of  ruby  glass,  /, 
so  as  to  facilitate  the  inspection  of  the  image.  In  using  this  part  of  my 
invention,  a  piece  of  red  glass  or  non-actinic  film  mast  be  inserted  in  the 
front  or  back  of  the  lens.  By  these  means  I  am  enabled  to  see  the 
photograph  on  the  film  itself,  thereby  ensuring  great  accuracy. 

"In  order  to  use  the  camera  above  described  as  a  magic  lantern,  the 
glass,/,  should  be  removed,  and  a  soitable  light  applied  to  the  aperture." 

The  claims  are  : — 

1.  In  photographic  cameras  and  magic  lanterns  a  toothed  wheel  in 
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combination  with  a  wind-off  roller,  such  toothed  wheel  having  the  teeth 
for  a  certain  portion  of  the  periphery  cut  away,  whereby  intermittent 
feed  motion  is  imparted  to  the  film  by  the  continuous  motion  of  a  rotary 
spindle. 

2.  In  photographic  cameras  the  combination  of  a  double  stepped  cam 
and  a  lever  for  operating  the  shutter,  so  that  the  shutter  may  act  either 
as  a  time  shutter  or  an  instantaneous  shutter  at  the  will  of  the  operator. 

3.  In  photographic  cameras  the  combination  and  arrangement  on  the 
same  spindle  of  means  for  imparting  an  intermittent  motion  to  the  film 
of  means  for  indicating  the  number  of  the  film  and  means  for  indicating 
the  parts  of  the  film  which  have  been  exposed. 

4.  In  photographic  cameras,  means  substantially  as  described  where- 
by the  image  can  be  focussed  on  the  film  itself. 

5.  The  combination  and  arrangement  of  parts  whereby  the  same 
rotating  spindle  imparts  an  intermittent  motion  to  the  film,  operates  the 
shutter  either  as  a  time  shutter  or  an  instaneons  shutter,  and  operates 
devices  for  indicating  the  number  of  the  film. 


GWIEE'S  IMPROVED  MEANS  FOR  THOROUGHLY  MIXING 
GASES  FOE  LIME  LIGHT. 

Mb.  George  Weight  Gwybe  says :  ' '  According  to  the  usual  method  of  pro- 
ducing a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  oxy-ether  gas,  the  gases  are  forced  through 
separate  pipes  into  a  circular  casing  or  chamber  in  which  they  become 
imperfectly  mixed  just  prior  to  passing  to  the  jet  nipple. 

"The  object  of  my  present  invention  is  to  improve  the  mixing,  for  which 
purpose  I  connect  the  two  supply  pipes,  a,  a,  as  shown  in  the  annexed 
drawings  (fig.  1  side  elevation,  fig.  2  plan),  to  a  single  branch,  b,  which  ii 
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attached  to  a  mixing  chamber  or  vessel,  c,  of  long  rectangular,  circular,  or 
equivalent  shape,  and  preferably  coned  at  the  juncture,  from  the  opposite 
end  of  which  vessel,  c,  a  curved  pipe,  d,  projects,  with  a  nipple  end  in  lins 
with  the  lens. 

"  By  this  invention  the  gases  from  the  two  pipes,  a,  a,  strike  each  other 
at  the  junction  of  the  branch,  and  flow  along  the  branch  in  a  partially 
mixed  condition,  and  then  become  thoroughly  and  completely  mixed  in 
the  chamber  or  vessel,  c,  before  passing  through  the  curved  pipe,  D. 

"  The  introduction  of  ether  saturators  has  rendered  necessary  an  im- 
provement in  the  mixing  of  the  ether  gas  with  the  oxygen.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  gas  being  more  than  the  hydrogen  formerly  used,  more 
thorough  mixing  is  required  to  get  good  results.  This  is  usually 
accomplished  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  existing  circular-shaped 
mixing  chamber.  There  is,  however,  a  limit  to  the  size  of  the  mixing 
chamber,  because  the  nipple  must  not  be  above  the  middle  of  the  lenses 
of  the  condenser. 

"  By  placing  the  jet  horizontally,  it  enables  a  great  length  of  mixing 
chamber  to  be  obtained, 

"  Instead  of  carrying  oxygen  and  oxy-ether  gas  in  separate  pipes  to  the 
mixing  chamber  as  formerly,  the  gases  commingle  as  soon  as  they  enter 
the  branch  before  they  come  to  the  mixing  chamber,  and  a  cock,  e,  can  be 
placed  that  both  the  oxygen  and  the  oxy-ether  gas,  or  either  of  them,  can 
be  cut  ofl  at  once,  or  regulated,  an  important  feature  to  a  lantemist  when 
he  sees  that  the  ether  in  his  saturator  is  getting  exhausted." 

The  claim  is  for  connecting  two  supply  pipes,  a  A,  of  a  saturator  of  the 
kind  described  and  shown  to  a  single  pipe,  b,  in  which  a  partial  mixing  of 
the  gases  can  take  place  prior  to  passing  into  the  mixing  chamber,  c,  for 
the  more  complete  satuiation,  admixture,  commingling  in  proportional 
quantities,  for  improving  the  action  on  the  lime  at  the  point  of 
combustion. 


THE   AMERICAN   LANTERN- SLIDB    EXCHANGE. 

T»K  following  notes  on  the  operations  of  the  American  Lantern-Slide' 
Exchange,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  a  Transatlantic  contemporary, 
form  an  interesting  record  of  work  done.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that 
such  a  scheme  is  one  well  within  the  capacity  for  British  Photographic 
societies  to  undertake  : — 

"During  the  month  of  September  the  interchange  of  lantern  slides- 
among  the  several  clubs  and  societies  was  resumed,  and  the  season  of 
1896-97  begun. 

"  The  season  of  1893-96  may  be  said  to  have  produced  a  very  fair 
average  of  work,  and  to  have  been  rich  in  collections  of  foreign  slides, 
there  being  no  less  than  five  sets  of  these  in  circulation,  giving  amateurs 
and  slide-makers  a  very  good  opportunity  to  observe  how  far  ahead  or 
behind  the  work  of  Americans  is  as  compared  with  that  of  our  foreign 
friends.  The  stimulating  and  elevating  effect  of  examples  of  fine  work, 
thus  brought  to  the  attention  of  American  slide-makers,  has  been  the 
means  of  raising  their  standard,  both  as  regards  the  artistic  and 
technical  qualities.  In  the  present  season  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
foreign  sets  will  be  as  numerous  as  heretofore.  Of  those  on  hand  the 
slides  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  the  North  of  France,  at  Douai, 
exhibit  to  the  poorest  advantage,  the  subjects  being  of  ordinary  interest, 
and  the  technical  work  not  up  to  the  average  American  quality.  Of  the 
clubs  in  the  Interchange  doing  any  special  work,  we  are  informed  that 
the  Buffalo  Camera  Club  is  engaged  in  preparing  a  new  series  of  views, 
illustrating  modern  Niagara,  to  be  accompanied  by  a  consecutive  brief 
description  of  the  pictures,  which  promises  to  be  interesting.  The  best 
slide-makers  of  the  Club  are  at  work  in  getting  up  the  slides,  and  the- 
members  are  enthusiastic  over  the  idea.  The  Camera  Club,  of  this  city, 
we  are  advised,  contemplates  getting  together  a  unique  set  of  slides, 
which  are  to  be  arranged  with  suitable  descriptive  notes  with  reference 
to  consecutive  exhibition. 

"  Two  sets  of  American  slides  are  now  in  Japan,  one  of  whieb 
illustrates  the  1893  Chicago  World's  Fair,  and  it  is  expected  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Japan  will  forward  for  exhibition  in  the  United  States^ 
another  set  of  their  beautifully  coloured  work  as  a  return  compliment. 
The  sets  of  English  slides,  now  in  circulation  among  the  clubs  of  the 
Interchange,  are  of  excellent  quality.  A  new  set  from  the  London 
Lantern  Society  is  promised  for  the  coming  season.  There  is  also  at 
prospect  of  additional  new  clubs  entering  the  Interchange,  especially 
from  Canada,  and  some  domestic  clubs  who  have  ceased  for  a  time  to 
contribute  slides  will  begin  anew.  During  the  past  year  the  St.  Louis 
Camera  Club  gave  up  its  membership,  but  was  succeeded  by  the 
St.  Louis  Photographic  Society,  all  of  its  best  slide-workers  joining  that 
organization.  Among  the  new  clubs  admitted  was  the  New  Britain 
Camera  Club,  of  New  Britain,  Conn.  The  following  are  the  active  clubs' 
at  present  in  the  Interchange :  The  Camera  Club,  New  York,  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Philadelphia,  Newark  Camera  Club,  Orange  Camera 
Club,  Frankford  Camera  Club,  Bethlehem  Photographic  Society,. 
Schuylkill  Camera  Club,  Photographic  Club  of  Baltimore  City,  St.  Louis' 
Photographic  Society,  Omaha  Camera  Club,  California  Camera  Club,. 
Oregon  Camera  Club,  Portland,  Oregon,  Minneapolis  Camera  Club, 
Rockford  (111.)  Camera  Club,  Chicago  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers,. 
Buffalo  Camera  Club,  Toronto  Camera  Club,  Syracuse  Camera  Club,, 
Albany  Camera  Club,  Portland  (Me.)  Camera  Club,  New  Britain 
Camera  Club. 

"  There  are  nine  sets  of  domestic  slides  in  circulation,  from  which,  in 
October,  1896,  a  selection  of  100  of  the  choicest  slides  will  be  made,  tO' 
form  a  special  set  for  circulation  among  the  societies  and  clubs  in 
England.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  is  the  American  Amateur  Photo- 
grapher revised  prize  set  of  slides,  and  five  sets  of  foreign  slides.  During 
the  month  of  September  each  club  should  elect  a  lantern-slide  director,  to 
represent  it  in  the  Interchange  for  the  year  beginning  on  November  15 
next.  In  October  the  newly  elected  directors  elect,  by  mail  vote,  a 
board  of  five  managers,  who  meet  November  15  to  select  from  the 
numerous  sets  of  slides  only  those  of  meritorious  quality.  The  general 
plan  of  the  working  of  the  Interchange  is  for  each  club  to  set  dates  for 
exhibitions,  and  for  the  general  manager  to  arrange  for  the  shipment  of 
sets  of  slides  to  them  a  week  or  ten  days  before  wanted.  Then,  after 
exhibition,  the  shdes  are  shipped  to  the  next  club  on  the  list,  until  every 
set  (about  one  or  two  per  month)  has  been  the  rounds  of  the  route. 
New  clubs  wishing  to»participate  in  the  Interchange  should  address  the- 
General  Manager,  F.  C.  Bbach,  361,  Broadway,  New  York,  for  rules  and 
particulars." 


ANIMATED  PHOTOGRAPHS:  A  NOTABLE  EXHIBITION. 

Thanks  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Council  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photo- 
graphic Association,  the  members  and  their  friends  had  an  opportunity, 
on  October  29,  of  hearing  Mr.  Birt  Acres,  of  London,  one  of  the  leading- 
pioneers  of  the  latest  departure  in  instantaneous  photography,  and  of 
seeing  some  of  his  latest  achievements.  So  great  was  the  demand  for 
tickets,  although  issued  only  to  members  of  the  Association,  that  it  waS' 
necessary  to  engage  the  smaller  St.  George's  Hall,  and  even  this  was 
barely  large  enough. 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  President,   (Mr.  J.  Sirrett  Brown), 
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and  be  was  supported  by  the  Secretary  and  most  ot  the  other  officers 
of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Acres,  in  the  courpe  of  his  introdaotory  remarks,  paid  a  handsome 
tribute  to  other  workers  who  had  contributed  to  the  Ktadual  development 
of  the  moving  photographic  picture  from  the  root  idea  furnished  by  the 
zoetrope  of  a  generation  ago.  The  first  of  these,  Sir.  Friese  Greene, 
never  quite  surmounted  the  initial  ditliculties,  but  Mr.  Muybridge  did, 
with  the  excellent  results  which  are  so  well  known.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  the  plan  of  a  range  of  cameras,  each  taking  one  picture,  was 
abandoned  in  favour  of  one  camera  with  a  sucoessicm  of  exposures,  that 
further  progress  was  made.  The  pioturts  shown  on  the  sheet  were  eacq 
the  result  of  from  800  to  20U0  distinct  pictures  taken  on  rolls  of  sensi- 
tised filni  at  the  rate  of  fifty  or  sixty  per  second.  Among  these  were  some 
admirable  examples  of  well-selected  subjects,  including  scenes  at  the 
marriage  of  the  Princess  Maud,  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
Cardiff,  the  Prince's  Derby,  Henley  Eegatta,  railway  trains  in  motion, 
fishing  boats  leaving  the  harbour,  human  boxers,  the  boxing  kanaaroo. 
Lancers  exercising  on  horseback,  children  playing,  merry-go-rounds  at  a 
fair,  tUKGerman  Emperor  at  a  review,  and  waves  breaking  on  the  shore 
at  Dover.  The  exhibidon  of  these  fascinating  selections  from  real  life 
was  received  with  continual  applause,  and  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings 
a  vote  of  thanks,  felicitously  proposed  by  the  President,  seconded  by 
Mr.  E.  Kimbault  Dibdin,  was  carried  by  acclamation  in  the  heartiest 
manner. 

Speaking  after  a  dinner  at  which  he  was  entertained  earlier  in  the 
evening  by  the  Council  of  the  Photographic  Association,  Sir.  Birt  Acres 
made  the  interesting  announcement  that  he  has  now  practically  brought 
to  completion  improved  mechanism  by  which  perfect  steadiness  is  secured 
in  the  exhibition  of  his  series  of  pictures,  a  result  hitherto  found  un- 
attainable, and  the  conquest  of  which  will  be  of  the  greatett  value. 


LEEDS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

At  the  bi-monthly  meeting  of  the  Leeds  Photographic  Society,  held  in 
the  Society's  rooms.  Mechanics'  Institute,  Mr.  S.  A.  Warburton  gave  a 
demonstration  in  lantern  manipulation.  In  his  opening  remarks,  he 
stated  that,  at  the  request  of  the  Hon.  Secretary,  he  intended  preparing  a 
short  paper  for  the  benefit  of  '■  beginners  "  in  the  art  of  lantern  pro- 
jection, but  had  been  carried  by  his  subject  further  than  originally  sug- 
gested. Producing  three  lanterns  and  two  screens,  he  commenced  with 
an  Exhibition  (by  means  of  diagrams)  of  the  construction  and  use  of  the 
lenses  in  the  modern  optical  lantern.  He  then  proceeded  to  show  the 
various  effects  produced  by  the  following  illumlnants,  viz.,  paraffin  oil, 
oxyhydrogen  light,  using  various  forms  of  burners,  and  finally  applied 
the  new  gas,  acetylene,  as  an  experiment.  In  the  latter  he  was 
very  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Bodwell,  an  ardent  co-worker  in  this 
direction.  During  the  course  of  the  evening  ninety- nine  slides,  kindly 
forwarded  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Sandell,  of  South  Norwood,  were  exhibited  and 
tested  by  means  of  the  various  illuminants.  Many  of  the  transparencies 
were  of  especial  interest,  both  as  regards  subject,  and  as  specimens  of 
photographic  production,  the  most  noticeable  being  Interior  of  Milan 
Cathedral;  The  Choir,  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor;  North  Transept, 
Westmiiuter  Abbey;  Sacrarium,  Westvdnste r ;  Still  Room,  Apothecaries' 
Hall;  Entrance  Hall,  Ironmongers'  Company ;  also  the  Hall  Marking- 
room,  Drawing  -  room,  and  Staircase  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company 
Two  specimens  of  memorial  windows  (the  Caxton  and  Cranmer)  in 
the  Stationers'  Hall  were  remarkable  for  their  perfect  freedom  from 
halation.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  paper  was  an  interesting 
one ;  in  fact,  Mr.  Warburton  so  thoroughly  engaged  the  attention 
of  his  audience  that  "  closing "  time  came  as  a  surprise,  and  the 
meeting  dissolved  with  a  brief  but  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks.  Messrs 
Walter  Beilby  and  Joseph  Homer  were  elected  members  of  the 
Society. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  first  Lantern  Meeting  of  the  season  was  held  on  October  28,  at  the 
new  rooms  of  1  he  Society,  44,  Mosley.street.  The  evening  was  devoted 
to  an  exhibition  of  slides  by  the  members,  sent  in  for  selection,  to  be 
shown  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  on  November  7.  Close  upon 
300  slides,  made  by  the  principal  lantern-slide  making  members,  «ere 
shown  upon  the  screen,  and  the  standard  of  excellence  was  very  high. 
Mr.  T.  M.  Brook  showed  his  charming  series  of  figure  studies,  also  several 
landscapes;  Mr.  F.  W.  Burton,  architecture  and  hand-camera  shots; 
Mr.  A.  E.  Casson's  tonedcloud  effects  were  very  effective ;  Mr.  W.  G. 
Coote,  bits  of  Cheshire  scenery  and  rocks  and  breaking  waves  at  Douglas  ; 
Mr.  S.  L.  Coulthurst  kept  up  to  his  usual  standard  with  landscapes ;  Mr. 
Abel  Heywood,  scenes  in  Norway  ;  Mr.  Harry  Wade,  views  from  the 
Lake  District,  Shakespeare's  country,  Cheshire  by-ways,  and  genre 
studies;  Mr.  W.  B.  Wood  showed  the  possibilities  of  pictorial  photo- 
graphy round  about  Urmston ;  and  Mr.  J.  Whittaker  had  a  series  of 
Sower  studies.  The  descriptions  were  read  by  Mr.  Harry  Wade,  and 
Mr.  J.  Whittaker  manipulated  the  lantern. 


REYNOLDS  &  BRANSON'S  ARC  LAMP  FOB  THE  OPriCAL 

LANTERN. 

R«jcolr1ii  t  lirauBou,  Loedj. 

Tbis  Arc  Lamp,  which  we  hope  to  have  an  early  opportunity  of, trying, 
has  all  the  usual  movements,  but  differs  from  others  of  its  kind^in  that 
it  possesses  a  parallel  feed,  the  carbons  thus  travelling  in  a  straight  line. 
In  use,  one  carbon  is  set  slightly  in  advance,  so  that  the  arc  is  tboa 
arranged  to  give  a  maxiuiuiu  illumination  in  the  direction  of  the  con- 
denser.   We  are  informed  that  wiih  a  continuance  current  ot  iiftyjvolta 


REYNOLDS     &     BRANSON,    LEEPS. 


very  satisfactory  results  are  obtained.  Expert  tests  have  also  been- 
applied  to  the  lamp  with  satisfactory  results.  Messrs.  Ross  have  the- 
London  agency  of  the  lamp. 

The  Reynolds  &  Branson  Arc  Lamp  is  extremely  well  made  and  com- 
pact. The  adjustments,  lateral  and  vertical,  work  very  smoothly,  and 
have  evidently  been  arrived  at  from  great  practical  knowledge  of^what 
is  required  in  a  lamx^  of  this  description. 


BEST'S  IMPROVEMENTS  RELATING  TO  GAS  LAMPS  FOB 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Mb.  R.  H.  Best's  invention  consists  of  improvements  relating  to  ga» 
lamps  for  phntoprapbic  arri  o'lip'-  purposes,  h  s  object  being  to  arrange  a. 


cluster  or  combination  of  lamps  within  a  reflector  in  such  a  manner  that 
anlinteuse  light  can  be  readily  directed  upon  the  required  object. 
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"Fig.   1  is  a  general  view  of  my  improved  illuminating  apparatus 
monnted  upon  a  Btand,  and  fig.  2  a  similar  view  of  the  apparatus  as 
■  arranged  for  suspension  from  a  ceiling  or  other  over-head  support. 

"  Fig.  3  is  a  plan  to  a  larger  scale,  showing  the  disposition  of  the  burners, 
and  fig.  4  a  sectional  view  of  the  central  joint  of  the  tubular  frame. 

"  The  same  reference  letters  in  the  different  views  indicate  the  same 
•parts. 

"  In  carrying  my  invention  into  effect,  I  attach  a  number  of  incandescent 
or  other  suitable  gas  lamps  or  burners  such  as  a  to  a  tubular  framing 
consisting  of  one  common  base  or  delivery  pipe,  b,  having  connecting 
branches,  c.  To  the  end  of  the  base  or  delivery  pipe,  b,  is  attached  a 
flexible  supply  pipe,  s,  conveying  the  coal,  acetylene,  or  other  gas,  to  the 
'Ijomers. 

"  The  base  or  delivery  pipe,  b,  has  a  joint,  b',  at  or  about  its  centre,  and  a 
joint,  b',  at  the  supply-pipe  end,  the  joint,  b',  permitting  of  movement  in  a 
horizontal  plane  and  the  joint,  b'^,  of  movement  in  a  vertical  direction. 
The  complete  tubular  framing  is  suspended  by  means  of  a  rod,  e,  from  a 
balanced  crank  arm  or  lever,  f,  such  as  described  in  my  Specification  No. 
€907  of  1893,  on  which  letters  patent  have  been  granted  to  me,  which  is 
mounted  upon  a  stand  such  as,'e,  fig.  1,  oris  itself  suspended  by  a  rod,  h, 
1  from  the  ceiling  or  other  over-head  support.  The  burner  framing  can  be 
(eadily  moved  up  or  down  the  rod,  k,  and  secured  at  an  any  desired 
position  by  a  screw,  nut,  or  other  snitable  means. 

"  The  weight  of  the  burners  and  frame  suspended  by  the  rod,  e,  is 
balanced  by  the  fixed  weight,  j,  and  the  smaller  and  moveable  weight,  j', 
which  is  so  set  that  the  lever  will  be  in  exact  balance  in  any  position  to 
•which  it  may  be  adjusted  by  raising  or  lowering  the  complete  framing 
together  with  the  enclosed  refiector,  e. 

"  The  refiector,E,  is  attached  to  one  end  of  the  base  or  deliverypipe,  B,  as 
illustrated,  and  is  lield  in  position  on  the  rod,  E,  by  an  adjustable  collar  or 
bearing  permitting  of  its  being  turned  in  a  horizontal  plane.  The 
reflector  is  of  such  dimensions,  and  is  so  arranged,  as  to  cover  the  cluster 
of  burners  as  iUustrated.  I  preferably  construct  the  reflector  from  a 
thin  metallic  plate  or  plates  pressed  or  formed  to  a  semispherical  shape, 
and  upon  the  inner  surface  I  rivet  or  otherwise  attach  asbestos  or  other 
suitable  sheeting  painted  white. 

"  The  cluster  or  combination  of  burners,  a,  are  so  disposed  in  rows  or 
files  upon  the  base  or  delivery  pipe,  b,  that  the  row  or  file  of  the  greatest 
number  of  burners  coincides  approximately  with  the  centre  of  the 
reflector  when  placed  in  position.  The  rows  or  files  on  each  side  of  the 
«entral  file  contain  a  gradually  diminishing  number  of  burners  to  coincide 
with  the  diminishing  space  between  the  opposite  sides  of  the  reflector.  I 
place  one  or  any  required  number  of  burners  in  the  reflector  according  to 
the  intensity  of  light  that  is  necessary. 

"  By  thus  arranging  the  lamps  within  a  reflecting  shade  I  am  enabled 
to  readily  direct  a  powerful  light  on  to  the  required  object  without  loss 
ifrom  diffusion  of  the  rays  or  other  like  causes." 

The  claims  are  for : — 

1.  The  improved  illuminating  apparatus  for  photographical  and  other 
purposes  consisting  in  the  arrangement  of  gas  burners  such  as  a  within 
an  enclosing  reflector  such  as  e. 

2.  In  illuminating  apparatus  the  combination  of  a  cluster  of  gas 
burners  such  as  a,  mounted  upon  the  branches,  c,  of  the  base  or  delivery 
pipe,  B,  having  the  enclosing  reflector,  k,  attached  thereto,  with  a 
•suspension  rod,  e,  and  balanced  lever,  v,  mounted  upon  a  stand,  a,  or 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  or  other  support  by  the  rod,  h. 

3.  The  improved  general  construction  and  arrangement  of  an  illumin- 
«tiDg  apparatus  for  photographical  and  other  purposes. 


When  the  slide  is  to  be  coloured,  directions  should  bo  given  in  regard 
to  the  grade  of  slide  wanted. 

Of  course,  there  are  all  qualities  of  paintings ;  these  depend  on  the  ability 
of  the  artists,  irrespective  of  the  method  by  which  the  slides  are  made. 
There  are  two  grades  of  coloured  slides.  The  best  grade  is  made  by  the 
sealed  process ;  this  process  increases  the  transparency,  adds  to  the 
durability,  and  tends  to  improve  the  sharpness  of  detail.  This  sealed 
slide  is  a  water  colour-slide  over  which  Canada  balsam  is  flowed,  it  must 
be  made  on  plate  glass  so  that  the  surface  of  the  picture  glass  and 
covering  glass  will  press  closely  together  and  not  permit  any  air  bubbles 
to  work  their  way  into  the  film  of  balsam.  The  other  grade  of  coloured 
slide  is  not  sealed,  the  colours  are  varnish  colours ;  the  glass  need  not  be 
plate. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  sealed  slide,  by  reason  of  the  balsam,  cannot  have 
any  mat,  and  that  the  slide  glass  -and  its  covering  should  be  held  together 
until  the  balsam  hardens ;  this,  requiring  an  indefinitely  long  time,  caused 
the  makers  of  these  slides  to  place  them  in  wooden  frames,  that  and  the 
wire  rings  secured  the  glasses,  the  openings  in  these  frames  are  round  or 
square;  tin  frames  round  or  square,  as  maybe  desired,  are  also  furnished. 
The  object  sought  by  the  tin  frame  is  to  furnish  slides  as  near  the  size  of 
plain  slides  as  possible ;  this  is  attained  except  in  thickness.  Coloured 
slides  vary  in  price  according  to  their  shape ;  if  the  picture  is  three  inches 
in  diameter,  it  costs  less  than  one  that  is  three  inches  square,  because, 
being  hand-painted  there  is  less  surface  to  paint,  and  this  takes  less 
time. 

A  square  slide  is  more  difficult  to  seal  and  also  more  difficult  to  mount 
in  the  wooden  frames ;  tor  these  reasons  an  extra  twenty-five  cents  is 
charged  for  stock  slides.  Parties  ordering  from  designs,  Ac,  should  state 
whether  the  slide  is  to  be  round  or  square. 

In  many  cases  a  circle  will  include  all  of  the  subject  that  may  be 
necessary;  this  can  be  determined  by  holding  a  ring  over  the  design, 
then  look  through  the  ring  and  see  that  it  includes  what  is  needed ;  a 
convenient  ring  can  be  made  by  the  thumb  and  fore  finger,  the  hand  is 
moved  towards  and  from  the  design  until  the  top  and  bottom  lines  of  the 
design  coincide  with  the  thumb  and  finger,  and  then  the  portion  of  the 
picture  circumscribed  will  be  shown. 


LANTERN  SLIDES  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

This  article  proposes  to  treat  of  lantern  slides  made  from  designs, 
engravings,  prints,  photographs  &c.  We  will  suppose,  says  the 
Philadelphia  Exhibitor,  that  an  engraving  is  received  with  order  to  make 
one  lantern  slide,  no  more  definite  directions ;  the  engraving  is  six  inches 
long  by  three  inches  wide ;  it  is  placed  in  front  of  the  camera  and  a 
negative  made  by  the  usual  process,  from  this  negative,  placed  in  like 
manner,  a  positive  is  made,  now  the  lantern  sUde  will  be  three  inches 
long  by  one  and  a  half  inches  high ;  it  is  made  according  to  order  and  is 
sent  to  the  customer.  It  is  returned  with  the  complaint  that  it  is  not  of 
the  standard  size  or  shape  ;  you  answer  that  it  cannot  be  made  so  unless 
both  or  one  end  of  the  engraving  is  cut  ofl  so  as  to  make  it  as  long  as  it  is 
wide ;  the  answer  is,  that  the  slide  must  contain  the  entire  picture,  yon 
have  done  the  best  possible,  the  lantern  slide  will  always  be  of  the  same 
shape  and  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  original. 

If  the  design  permits  of  a  sky  effect,  then  the  picture  can  be  dropped  to 
the  bottom  and  the  sky  carried  up  until  the  slide  is  of  the  standard  shape. 
When  there  is  both  sky  and  water,  and  the  slide  is  to  be  coloured,  it  may 
happen  that  the  water  line  can  be  carried  downward  as  well  as  the  sky 
line  upward,  thus  to  balance  the  picture,  and  obtain  the  full-size  opening ; 
but,  if  it  is  to  be  a  plain  slide,  this  cannot  be  done,  as  the  lower  line  miX 
show  across  the  slide  ;  by  colouring,  this  line  may  be  hidden. 


Wabm  Toned  Lantern  Slides. — For  bromide  plates  for  a  peculiar  warm 
pnrple  colour  there  is  nothing  to  beat  the  plain  washing-soda  developer, 
composed  of  washing  soda,  2  ounces ;  ammonium  bromide,  20  grains ; 
and  water,  16  ounces,  to  every  ounce  of  which  just  before  use  add  1  grain 
of  dry  pyro.  For  those  who,  objecting  to  pyro  and  its  stain,  prefer 
hydroquinone  and  yet  want  warm  tones,  we  can  advise  the  use  of  hydro- 
quinone,  2  grains ;  ammonium  carbonate,  24  grains ;  ammonium  bromide, 
J  grain  ;  and  distilled  water,  1  ounce. — Photographic  Record. 

Mr.  Hall- Edwards's  fresh  achievements  with  the  Rontgen  rays  con- 
tinue to  surpass  their  predecessors.  His  most  recent  triumph  has  been 
the  discovery  by  their  means  the  location  of  a  sovereign  which  was 
swallowed  some  two  months  ago  by  a  boy  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Villa  Cross.  When  the  lad  first  swallowed  the  coin,  it  did  not  appear  to 
incommode  him  much ;  but,  later  on,  the  foreign  body  caused  inflamma- 
tion and  swelling,  rendering  breathing  difficult.  The  efforts  of  Dr.  Shillito 
to  give  relief  by  medical  means  proving  unavailing,  ft  was  deemed  advisable 
to  resort  to  an  operation.  Before,  however,  an  operation  could  be  under- 
taken with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success,  it  was  necessary  to  locate  the 
swallowed  sovereign,  and  for  this  purpose  recourse  was  had  to  the  skill  of 
Mr.  Hall-Edwards  with  the  X  rays.  The  impossibility  of  keeping  the  boy 
still  preventing  a  photograph  being  taken  of  his  gullet,  Mr.  Hall-Edwards 
brought  into  application  a  new  fluorescent  screen  he  had  obtained,  and 
an  exceptionally  fine  Grookes'  tube  by  Casson,  of  London,  and  on  this 
screen  the  position  of  the  coin  was  defined.  We  understand,  however, 
that,  in  order  to  assist  the  operation,  a  Rontgen-ray  photograph  will  be 
taken,  so  that  the  surgeon  may  have  the  object  before  him  at  his  work. 
These  fluorescent  screens  are  most  interesting.  An  Argus  man  called  on 
Mr.  Hall-Edwards  yesterday,  and  was  shown,  clearly  displayed  on  the 
fluorescent  screen,  the  skeleton  of  his  own  hand  and  fore  arm,  those  of 
Mr.  Hall-Edwards,  also  the  skeleton  of  his  foot  through  the  boot,  with  all 
the  rivets  in  the  sole  sharply  displayed,  the  shin  bone  and  knee  joint, 
and  the  operator's  watch  and  metal  buttons  through  his  body.  In  about 
six  months  this  amazing  discovery  has  given  us  almost  a  surfeit  of 
wonders. — Birviingham  Argm.  ■  Since  the  above  was  written,  a  most 
successful  radiograph  has  been  taken,  the  child  being  placed  under 
chloroform.  The  gullet  was  then  opened,  and  the  coin  removed.  The 
photograph  shows  quite  plainly  the  position  of  the  coin. 

Mr.  T.  T.  Wing,  of  Chatteris,  Cambs,  send  us  his  catalogue  of  chromo- 
litho  shdes,  lanterns,  &a.,  also  his  Usts  of  new  sets,  some  of  which  are  of 
recent  and  very  great  interest. 

From  Mr.  W.  Hume,  Lothian-street,  Edinburgh,  we  have  received  his 
interim  list  of  his  well-known  cantilever  enlarging  apparatus.  This 
excellent  lantern  is  made  in  many  patterns,  and,  being  a  practical  instru- 
ment, its  popularity  need  not  be  wondered  at. 
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LANTERN  MEMS. 

The  electric  supply  companies  are  seriously  considering  increasing 
the  voltage  of  their  currents  where  the  "  direct "  currents  are 
supplied,  from  100  volts  or  thereabouts  to  220  volts  ;  in  fact,  some  of 
the  provincial  corporations,  and  at  least  one  London  company,  have 
already  adopted  this  higher  standard.  The  reason  is  that,  as  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  it  is  more  economical,  for  with  about  the  same 
amount  of  electricity  double  the  number  of  incandescent  electric  lamps 
can  be  supplied.  In  order  that  the  new  voltage  may  be  acceptable, 
the  provincial  supply  offer,  so  I  have  heard,  to  replace  any  lamps 
now  in  use  for  others  suitable  for  the  higher  voltage  free  of  charge. 

•  •  •  •  • 

This  is  all  very  well  for  the  incandescent  form  of  lamp,  but  the 
arc-lamp  users  are  handicapped  somewhat,  for  there  is  a  waste  of 
power  and  the  cost  of  the  higher  resistance  which  has  to  be  employed. 
As  regards  the  former,  it  need  not  be  considered  by  those  who  use 
the  arc  lamp  for  optical  projection,  as  the  cost  of  the  current  for  the 
few  hours  it  is  required  is  fractional ;  in  respect  to  the  resistance  it 
is  another  matter,  and  means  a  much  larger  resistance  or  two  of  the 
size  necessary  for  a  100- volt  current  for  each  arc  light.  All  who 
have  any  interest  in  large  halls  should  endeavour  to  get  the  pro- 
prietors to  fit  up  a  proper  main  wire  and  suitable  resistance  for  their 
particular  supply  of  electricity,  so  that  the  expense  does  not  fall  on 
the  lantemist  using  the  current  at  the  hall.  If  this  were  done,  the 
electric  light  would  become  more  and  more  popular  for  projection 
purposes,  as  it  has  become  in  theatres  and  places  of  entertainment. 

*  *  *  *  * 

As  it  is  now,  every  month  sees  additions  to  the  ranks  of  those  who 
use  electricity  in  their  lanterns,  for  not  only  is  the  light  so  con- 
venient, brilliant,  and  clear,  but  it  gives  such  splendid  definition, 
even  with  objectives  or  front  lenses  of  average  quality.  There  are 
still  a  few  things  to  be  done  by  apparatus-makers  or  lantemists  to 
get  the  very  best  results  for  dissolving-view  apparatus ;  but,  in  the 
pros  and  cons,  the  preponderance  of  benefit  is  on  the  side  of  the  arc 
light,  as  it  confers  on  the  user  very  great  advantages,  while  the 
difiiculties  (they  can  hardly  be  called  serious  drawbacks)  will  sooner 

or  later  be  surmounted. 

»  •  «  *  • 

One  of  these  difficulties  is  dissolving,  as  we  understand  itj  with 
limelight  work,  using  gas  dissolving  taps,  that  is,  the  gradual  dying 
away  of  the  picture  equally  all  over  the  disc,  the  switching  on  and 


off  of  the  current  not  being  quite  all  that  can  be  desired  for  this 
purpose.  The  dying  away  of  one  picture  can  be  well  managed  by 
gradually  lengthening  the  arc  of  light  until  it  ceases  to  illuminate ; 
but  the  bringing  on  of  the  light  has  to  be  sudden,  as  the  "  striking  " 
of  the  arc,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  necessity,  and  therefore  mechanical 
obscuration  of  the  light  has  to  be  resorted  to.  The  sharp  definition 
of  the  arc  light  produces  a  curious  effect  on  the  screen  if  fans,  iris 
diaphragms,  or  graduated  shutters,  are  used  in  front  of  the  objective. 


Rolling  curtain  shutters  between  the  condenser  and  the  slide 
can  be  effectively  used,  or  two  Davenport  carriers  will  give  a 
pleasing  effect,  while  solid  flap  shutters,  worked  together  in  a  suitable 
manner,  as  nearly  as  possible  approach  the  ideal  dissolving  of  the 
lime  light.  A  mechanical  arrangement  has  to  be  attached  to  the 
front  to  save  the  operator  the  trouble  of  moving  two  shutters  at  once, 
and  so  engaging  both  his  hands,  and  also  to  ensure  the  proper  rate 
of .  travelling,  to  gradually  expose  one  slide  and  shut  out  the  other. 
•  «  •  »  • 

Since  writing  last  month  about  cinematograph  films,  I  have  had 
submitted  to  me  some  e.xcellent  samples  of  large-size  films  having  an 
area  nearly  double  that  of  the  regular  size,  which  is  the  same  as  the 
visual  kinetoscope.  However,  the  apparatus  to  show  these  is 
naturally  more  expensive  than  the  smaller  size,  and  as  I  have,  from 
personal  knowledge  and  reports  from  those  using  the  portable  cine- 
matograph sold  at  36/.,  every  reason  to  say  a  good  word  for  them. 
This  being  so  private  or  professional  lantemists  who  wish  to  add  a 
novelty  to  their  entertainments  need  not  hesitate  to  invest  at  once, 
for  by  its  means  funds  can  be  raised  for  charitable  purposes,  or  to 
expend  the  amount  necessary  to  purchase  a  machine  for  taking  one's 
own  animated  photographs  when  the  fine  weather  comes  again  in 
the  spring. 

What  lovely  transparencies  some  of  the  French  lantern  slides 
are,  a  new  series  of  Pompeii  being  real  gems  in  their  way,  while,  for 
sunlight  and  shadow  effect,  a  set  of  thirty-six  views  of  Venice  would 
be  difficult  to  beat.  These  photographs,  produced  by  the  albumen 
process,  give  transparency  in  the  darkest  shadows,  and  for  a  certain 
class  of  work  such  as  these  subjects  embrace,  and  for  scenery  with 
mountains  and  water,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  method  of  pro- 
duction, also  for  copying  prints,  &c.  For  amateurs  it  may  be  too 
troublesome,  and  I  understand,  from  the  large  producers  of  slides 
commercially,  it  would  be  difficult,  with  all  their  arrangements  made 
as  they  are,  to  substitute  this  method  for  collodion ;  but  I  should 
certainly  like,  in  the  interest  of  the  "  home-grown  industry,"  so  to 
speak,  to  see  it  more  used  in  England  for  slides  to  be  sold  by  the 
trade.  One  house,  I  think,  uses  it  for  their  special  copyright  slides, 
and  are  reaping  the  reward  of  their  discernment  in  this  matter. 
•  »  •  •  • 

There  are  several  really  clever  mechanical  slides  for  single 
lanterns  introduced  this  season,  which,  by  levers  and  springs,  make 
excellent  effects   on   the   screen,   and   yet  are    simple  to    operate 
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Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Blondin  Crossing  Niagara;  the  feet 
of  the  tight-rope  walker  moTing,  and  the  wheel  of  wheelbarrow 
revolving.  Another  is  Pa»t  and  Present,  with  cyclists  and  the 
inevitable  Motor  carriage  passing  along  the  road ;  also  a  good  one 
of  the  Tower  Bridge  by  day  with  mechanical  movements  to  open 
bascules,  the  view  to  change  to  night,  with  cabs,  omnibuses,  &c.,  to 
cross  the  bridge.  ^ 

I  AM  glad  to  learn  that  Professor  Lewis  is  to  give,  as  one  of  the 
series  of  the  Cantor  lectures,  one  on  the  acetylene  gas  light,  when, 
no  doubt,  he  will  touch  on  the  best  methods  of  using  the  light  with 
the  minimum  of  risk.  I  trust  also  he  will  show  how  this  light  can 
be  used  to  most  advantage  for  projection  purposes.  At  present  it  is 
about  the  same  as  a  good  oil  lamp,  in  its  practical  results,  although 
I  was  recently  told  it  was  capable  of  projecting  a  twelve-foot  picture. 
When  this  size  picture  can  be  obtained  commercially,  without 
danger  and  without  anything  in  the  way  of  a  disagreeable  smell, 
the  apparatus  should  have  a  good  demand,  especially  in  country 
places  or  those  far  removed  from  rail,  and  where  compressed  gas 
(oxygen  and  hydrogen)  cannot  be  obtained.  G.  R.  Baker. 


A  CONVENIENT  LANTERN  STAND. 

It  has  often  been  said,  and  wisely,  that  cylinders  containing 
compressed  gases  should  always  be  worked  in  an  upright  position, 
80  that,  if  (here  should  be  any  fluid  deiiosit  in  the  nature  of  conden- 
sation from  the  gas,  there  should  be  no  risk  of  it  getting  into  the 
passages  of  the  valve  or  regulator,  and  interfering  with  the  even 
flow  of  the  gas  to  the  jet.  There  is  no  doubt  that  vmder  certain 
conditions  there  is  a  deposit  on  the  sides  of  the  cylinder — in  the  case 
of  the  coal  gas  at  all  events  ;  for,  unlike  wine,  coal  gas  does  not 
improve  by  being  kept  long  in  bottles ;  it  deposits  one  or  more  of  its 
constituents  in  a  liquid  form  upon  the  sides  of  the  containing 
cylinder,  and,  if  this  cylinder  is  being  used  in  a  recumbent  attitude, 
80  to  speak,  the  sticky,  dirty  megs  is  pretty  sure  to  find  its  way  into 
the  valves  and  inward  parts  of  the  regulator,  with  the  unpleasant  and 
disconcerting  effect  of  untimely  "dousing  the  glim."  However,  this 
is  not  likely  to  happen  if  the  bottle  be  kept  in  an  upright  position 
while  being  used,  and  if,  before  commencing  a  lantern  show,  the 
operator  turn  the  cylinder  upon  its  nozzle  end,  and,  having  left  it  to 
drain  for  a  few  minutes,  he  suddenly  opens  the  valve  to  blow  off  the 
collected  liquid,  he  need  have  little  fear  of  trouble  from  this  cause. 

Here  is  an  idea  for  a  kind  of  combination  lantern  stand  in  which 
the  two  heavy  cylinders  are  supported  in  an  upright  position  and 
their  weight  is  made  use  of  to  give  rigidity  to  the  lantern.  The 
advantages  of  such  an  arrangement  as  that  shown  in  the  sketch  are 
that  the  complete  apparatus  for  a  limelight  lantern  show  takes  up 
but  very  little  room  in  the  hall,  while  everything  is  compact  and 
ready  to  the  lantemist's  hand,  and  great  rigidity  is  secured  to  the 
whole  structure,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  quickly  and  easily  set  up 
or  taken  to  pieces.  It  packs  up  into  very  little  space  and  there  are 
Dot  many  separate  pieces,  which  is  a  great  advantage  when  there  is 
much  travelling  to  be  done. 

It  cousists  of  a  strong  box  in  which  the  lantern  ordinarily  travels, 
two  light  wooden  legs  to  be  affixed  to  the  front  of  the  box  in  any 
suitable  manner,  and  two  long  wooden  boxes  in  which  the  cylinders 
are  placed,  and  which  serve  the  purpose  of  the  back  legs.  The 
question,  whether  the  cylinder  boxes  will  of  themselves  be  sufficiently 
long  to  serve  this  purpose  viithout  any  extension  pieces,  will  depend 
entirely  upon  the  size  of  the  cylinders.  Forty-foot  bottles  (long 
pattern)  will  be  plenty  long  enough,  for  the  regulators  add  a  certain 
amount  to  the  length ;  but,  where  bottles  of  less  capacity  are  used, 
short  extension  pieces  like  those  shown  iu  the  diagram  will  be 
necessary,  and  these  may  well  take  the  form  of  sliding  legs  perma- 
nently attached  to  the  back  of  the  cylinder  boxes  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  can  be  quickly  dravsm  out  to  the  required  length,  and 
clamped  in  that  position  by  means  of  a  screw  and  wing  nut  in  the 
manner  familiar  to  users  of  camera  stands. 

The  method  of  fastening  these  hind  legs,  as  it  were,  to  the  box 
whose  function  it  is  to  support  the  lantern  for  the  time  being,  may 
vary  with  the  different  tastes  of  the  divers  individuals  who  may 
construct  the  apparatus,  and  the  one  which  I  have  adopted  is,  1 
think,  open  to  improvement.  To  the  bottom  of  each  cylinder  box, 
at  the  regulator  end,  and  at  that  corner  which  will  be  outermost 
when  the  apparatus  is  set  up  for  a  lantern  show,  is  screwed  a  hinge, 
one  of  whose  flaps  is  drilled  and  coimtersunk  in  the  usual  way, 
while  the  other  is  provided  with  a  slot,  so  that  it  may  be  quickly 


slipped  behind  a  set  screw  and  clamped  in  place  without  involving 
the  removal  of  the  screw.  At  the  two  extreme  bottom  corners  of 
the  back  of  the  lantern  box  are  two  bolts  fitted  with  wing  nuts  for 
the  reception  of  these  hinged  flaps,  and  a  similar  arrangement  at  the 
front  of  the  box  provides  for  the  attachment  of  the  front  legs.  la 
those  cases  where  the  cylinder  boxes  are  too  long  to  be  used  in  this 


way,  and  make  a  stand  of  convenient  height,  boxes,  say,  for  bottles 
holding  fifty  or  sixty  cubic  feet  of  gas,  the  difficulty  may  be  overcome 
by  putting  the  bolts  for  holding  the  hinged  flaps  not  at  the  bottom 
of  the  lantern  box,  but  somewhere  nearer  the  top,  according  to  the 
length  of  the  bottles. 

The  four  legs  should  be  prevented  from  spreading  out  to  more 
than  the  required  distance  by  bits  of  cord  stretched  between  them, 
after  the  manner  of  the  household  pair  of  steps.  But  these  cords 
ought  not  to  be  permanently  attached,  because  that  would  necessitate 
that  all  four  legs  be  packed"  up  in  one  parcel  for  travelling,  which  is 
not  desirable,  for  each  of  the  bottles  is  quite  heavv  enough  to  travel 
by  itself,  and  should  do  so  without  any  additional  impedimenta. 

The  method  which  I  have  adopted  for  attaching  the  lids  to  the 
boxes  containing  the  bottles  may  be  of  interest.  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  sketch,  each  lid  is  fitted  with  a  hinged  flap,  which  folds 
back  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  allow  of  the  valve  of  the  cylinder  being 
comfortably  operated  without  removing  the  main  portion  of  the  lid. 
Three  iron  angle  pieces  on  each  side  of  either  box  hold  the  lid  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  is  free  to  slide  back  to  a  certain  extent  until 
the  cut-away  gaps  are  reached,  when  the  lid  may  be  lifted  off 
altogether.  Just  on  the  edge  of  each  flap,  where  it  is  hinged  to  the 
main  portion  of  the  lid,  is  a  screw  projecting  a  little  way  from  the 
surface  of  the  wood  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  lid  sliding  at 
all,  except  when  the  flap  is  open,  so  that  the  box  is  closed  beyond  all 
chance  of  becoming  accidentally  opened,  when  this  flap  is  shut  down 
and  held  by  the  hook  with  which  it  is  provided.  A  hole  is  drilled 
in  the  inner  side  of  each  box  near  the  top,  so  that  the  tubes  from  the 
regulators  may  be  passed  through,  and  the  boxes  closed  up  if  thought 
desirable.  It  is  desirable  occasionally;  when  the  lantern  is  being 
operated  at  a  boys'  school,  for  example.        Cecil  M.  Hbpwobth. 


ON  THE  EEDUCTION  AND  ISTENSIFICATION  OF  LANTERN 

SLIDES. 

II. 

As  an  example  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  having  recourse,  first 
to  the  reduction,  and  afterwards  the  strengthening,  of  the  image  on  a 
lantern  slide,  mention  may  be  made  of  such  subjects  as  are  included 
under  the  category  of  black  and  white. 

This  may  mean  Intricate  and  delicate  pUns,  where  Unea  of  varying 
breadths  in  the  original  have  to  be  faithfully  represented  on  the  screen 
by  means  of  clean  slides,  or  even  such  everj-day  common  examples  as 
hymns  and  printed  matter,  &o. 

In  making  the  negatives  from  such  originals,  an  experienced  worker  in 
collodion  will  know  well  the  value  of  iodine  as  a  reducing  agent  for  the 
removal  of  any  surface  deposits  that  may  have  been  thrown  down  by 
development  on  those  parts  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  should  be 
represented  by  clear  glass.  I  often  think  that  in  the  use  of  iodine  lies 
the  great  power  and  value  of  the  collodion  process,  for  an  experienced 
worker  can,  with  its  aid,  produce  such  beautifully  clean  results  upon  a 
wet-plate  negative  or  positive  with  the  greatest  of  ease,  and,  once  having 
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TemoTed  all  surface  deposits  from  those  parts  of  the  plate  that  mnst  bo 
clean  glass,  the  building  up  of  the  remaining  image,  or  the  intensification 
of  the  same,  as  some  choose  to  term  the  operation,  is  easily  performed  by 
any  of  the  well-known  methods. 

Many  writers,  no  doubt,  when  referring  to  the  utility  of  a  gelatine 
plate  for  the  production  of  black-and-white  results,  speak  of  the  same  as 
quite  unsuitable  for  this  kind  of  work,  and  hence  the  strong  recommenda- 
tions so  often  seen  to  use  a  collodion  process  in  such  cases. 

In  this  respect  I  often  think  the  value  of  gelatine  is  not  sufficiently 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  mastered  the  working  of  collodion. 

I  know  the  value  of  my  wet  bath  as  well  as  any  one,  and  I  have  de- 
rived as  much  pleasure  and  benefit  from  the  use  of  the  same  as  any 
worker  in  the  kingdom ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  don't  deride  gelatine  in 
black-and-white  working,  for  I  know  quite  well  that,  once  a  worker  con- 
scientiously gives  his  attention  to  the  use  of  gelatine  on  such  subjects, 
although  it  takes  a  lot  to  remove  the  prejudice,  he  will  alter  his  opmion, 
and  find  that  equally  good  results  can  be  obtained  with  gelatine  in  many 
instances  as  with  collodion. 

To  obtain  absolutely  opaque  blacks  and  clear  glass  (by  which  I  mean 
tlie  film,  whether  it  be  that  of  collodion  or  gelatine,  must  be  free  from 
any  deposit  or  reduction  of  silver  in  such  parts)  requires  the  strict 
observance  of  certain  well-recognised  rules  of  working,  no  matter  whether 
it  be  conducted  by  mean  of  collodion  or  gelatine. 

With  the  former  of  these  processes  iodine  is  the  sheet  anchor,  as  I 
have  already  stated  ;  with  gelatine  the  operations  are  entirely  different, 
but,  when  properly  understood  and  executed,  quite  as  clean  and  brilliant 
results  are  obtained  as  with  collodion. 

The  first  necessity  is  a  suitable  plate,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  such  as  Mawsou's  lantern  or  England's  photo-mechanical, 
or  any  other  good  slow  lantern  plate,  if  used  with  suitable  apparatus,  will, 
at  any  time,  turn  out  first-rate  results. 

Every  different  subject,  as  lighted,  will  require  its  own  correct  ex- 
posure, and  if  this  be  carefully  attanded  to,  and  the  plate  developed  by 
means  of  a  well-  restrained  but  strong  hydroquinone  developer,  any  amount 
of  density  in  the  opacities,  without  any  deterioration  of  the  clear  glass 
portions,  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  development  alone,  for  an  ob- 
servant operator,  who  uses  plenty  of  light — and  with  these  very  slow 
plates  the  most  comfortable  light  is  permissible  in  a  dark  room — will 
know  the  exact  moment  that  the  development  should  be  arrested,  so  as 
to  preserve  the  clear  glass  portions  from  being  veiled  over ;  but  even, 
through  failure  in  this  respect,  should  it  be  found,  on  closely  examining 
the  plate  after  being  fixed,  that  gome  reduction  has  taken  place,  it  is 
very  easy  to  remove  the  same — in  fact,  quite  as  easy  as  would  be  the 
case  when  treating  a  collodion  plate  by  the  application  of  iodine ;  and, 
even  should  there  be  no  veiling  over  apparent,  almost  every  production 
in  black-and-white  working  is  improved  by  the  slight  application  of  a 
suitable  clearing  or  reducing  bath. 

With  many  workers,  poor,  thin  images  are  obtained  ^en  they  first 
try  gelatine  for  this  kind  of  work,  and  hence  the  opinion  so  freely  ex- 
pressed that  gelatine  is  not  suitable.  I  firmly  believe  these  thin  results 
are  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  developer  that  is  not  suitable.  Any 
ordinary  formulee,  such  as  are  frequently  given  out  for  the  development 
of  lantern  slides,  are  far  too  weak  for  the  production  of  a  bold,  vigorous 
black-and-white  subject,  no  matter  whether  it  be  a  positive  or  a  negative. 
Plenty  of  hydroquinone  and  bromide  should  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
a  sattuated  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  by  which  means  a  surprisingly 
strong  image  is  easily  developed  out,  when  the  exposure  hat  been  care- 
fully timed  to  dovetail  with  the  ileveloper  employed.  By  using  the  car- 
bonate of  soda  in  a  saturated  condition,  the  hydroquinone  solution  is 
not  weakened  down  to  the  same  extent  as  when  a  slush  of  soda  solution 
is  employed,  and  if  the  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  be  added 
very  cautiously  in  small  quantities,  and  plenty  of  time  given  between 
each  addition,  the  first  appearance  of  the  image  is  easily  noticed,  and, 
when  seen,  it  will  come  along  and  baild  itself  up  in  a  beautifully 
vigorous  manner,  without  acting  upon  those  parts  where  no  reduction  is 
required.  By  this  means  results  are  obtained  that  very  probably  will 
require  no  after-intensification. 

As  an  example  of  this  kind  of  work,  let  it  be  supposed  that  it  is  de- 
sired to  print  by  reduction  through  the  oamera  a  black-and-white  nega- 
tive, such  as  would  represent  some  hymn  or  other  black-and-white 
printed  matter. 

A  good  lantern  plate  is  provided  and  used  in  conjunction  with  suit- 
able apparatus,  for  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that,  when  making  reductions 
through  the  cats  era,  faulty  apparatus  often  yields  curious  results. 
>  I  well  remember  once  having  a  clever  young  foreign  gentleman  as  a 
pupil,  who  could  make  excellent  slides  with  the  apparatus  be  possessed 
from  ordinary  negatives,  but  could  not  get  along  without  producing 
ghosts,  as  he  termed  it,  when  reducing  black-and-wlrite  negatives. 

I  pointed  out  to  him  that  what  he  termed  ghosts  were  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  images  produced  by  irregnlarities  in  his  front  diffusing 
screen.  I  found  ont  he  had  been  using  a  sheet  of  tissue  paper,  placed 
about  three  inches  in  front  of  the  negative.  The  clear  glass  portions  of 
the  negatives  permitted  these  spots  in  the  tissue  paper  being  represented 
in  the  sUde.  On  adopting  a  different  diffusing  screen  these  ghosts  disap- 
peared entirely.  Failures  of  this  description  are  very  liable  to  arise  where 
negatives  are  nsed  that  have  absolutely  clear  glass  in  some  portions,  and 
the  greatest  care  is  necessary  to  use  clean  screen^,  as  well  a4  placing 


them  in  a  sufficiently  distant  position  to  be  out  of  the  (oeai  of  the  lenii, 
for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  clear  glan  portions  yield  the 
opacities  in  the  slide,  and,  if  they  are  irregular  or  spotty,  the  slide  is  snre 
to  be  faulty  in  such  places. 

Sometimes,  when  the  sky  is  evenly  overcast,  snch  eaa  be  nsed  with 
advantage,  and  often  make  an  excellent  source  to  direct  the  negative  to 
in  this  kind  of  work. 

Opal  glass  is  to  be  preferred,  where  good  illumination  exists,  to  ooarse 
examples  of  ground  glass,  if  these  irregularities  put  in  an  appearance  in 
lantern-slide  making  when  reducing  by  means  of  the  oamera  and  copying 
box.  Such  are  often  traceable  to  faulty  screeus  in  advance  of  the 
negative. 

The  plate  being  exposed  and  developed  fully  out  by  means  of  snch  a  de- 
veloper as  I  have  indicated,  it  is  quite  possible  a  slight  veiling  over  of  th'i 
clear|glass  portions  may  be  observable  when  such  is  fixed  and  examined  with 
the  aid  of  strong  daylight.  Should,  however,  such  be  present,  it  is  easily 
got  rid  of  by  preparing  a  weak  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium, 
and,  after  the  slide  has  been  slightly  washed,  immersing  the  same  in  i'. 
for  a  few  seconds,  then  taking  it  out  and  washing  it  well  in  clean  cold 
water.  This  first  application,  provided  any  hypo  be  left  in  the  film,  will 
certainly  have  acted  upon  the  veil  apparent  on  the  clear  glass  portion'  of 
the  slide,  and,  if  it  is  desired  to  continue  the  action  further,  a  few  mo>e 
rapid  immersions,  aU  of  which  should  be  followed  by  copious  washing, 
will  soon  remove  the  last  trace  of  veiling  or  degradation  of  a  high  light. 
The  use  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  with  a  gelatine  plate  at  this  stage 
almost  exactly  coincides  with  the  application  of  iodine  to  a  collodion  film 
previous  to  intensification  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  gelatine,  if  the  exposure 
has  dovetailed  with  the  developer,  it  will  be  found  that  plenty  of  density 
has  been  obtained  without  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  intensifi- 
cation. Should  such,  however,  be  deemed  necessary,  a  gelatine  image  is 
easily  strengthened  by  any  of  the  well  known  methods. 

To  a  beginner  the  application  of  a  solution  of  mercury  to  a  film  re- 
duced or  cleared  in  the  manner  I  have  stated  must  prove  a  good  object 
lesson.  If,  on  the  application  of  the  mercury,  the  slightest  whitening 
be  apparent  on  the  clear  glass  portions,  it  is  a  certain  sign  that  the  re- 
duction has  not  been  carried  sufliciently  far,  and  errors  made  in  this 
direction  are  easily  avoided  in  future.  If  the  plate  ha?  been  properly 
cleaned  for  intensification,  there  will  be  no  deposit  of  mercury  on  parts 
other  than  the  blacks,  and  intensification  in  such  cases  docs  no  injiuy. 

In  the  above  we  have  what  may  be  termed  an  example  of  plain  black-and- 
white  working,  wliioh  requires  nothing  in  the  way  of  expert  or  difficult 
manipulations.  Although  many  look  upon  the  pro<luction  of  an  almost 
absolutely  clear  glass  blick-andwhite  slide  as  one  of  the  most  difficult 
feats  in  lantern-slide  making,  the  production  of  such  by  the  means  I 
have  described  is  simplicity  itself,  and  should  afford  no  trouble  if  con- 
ducted in  the  manner  indicated. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  black-and-white  examples  only  that  reduction 
and  intensification  plays  such  an  important  part ;  there  are  other  equally 
great  advantages  to  be  derived  by  such  means  when  it  is  employed  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  subjects.  T.  N.  Abmstuono. 


WARM  TONES  ON  LANTEEN  SLIDES  AND  TRANSPARENCIES. 

[St.  Lonis  and  Canadian  Photographer.) 

The  following  two  methods  of  changing  the  tone  of  lantern  slides  and 
transparencies  I  have  never  seen  published,  and,  as  they  are  simple  and 
in  season,  I  hope  they  will  prove  acceptable.  In  my  experiments  I  used 
Seed's  lantern-slide  plates,  developed  with  their  metol-hydroquinone 
developer,  and  fixed  in  a  chrome  alum  hypo  bath.  After  fixing,  plates 
were  washed  and  dried. 

OABK  PURPLE  TO  BBOWM. 

Hypo  4  onnoe. 

Water 32  ounces. 

Heat  nearly  to  boiling,  and  add  powd>-red  common  alum,  one  ounce. 
Should  be  used  cold.  If  nsed  hot,  it  will  deposit  sulphur  in  the  filns, 
Bath  works  better  if  it  is  heated  moderately  hot  several  times,  and 
allowed  to  cool.  It  should  not  be  filtered,  and  improves  with  age.  Place 
the  di  led  slide  in  the  bath  until  it  is  toned,  which  may  take  a  number  o( 
hours.  The  longer  it  is  in  the  bath,  the  browner  it  becomes.  The  tone  U 
also  dependent  ou  the  strength  of  the  image.  Af'er  toning,  wash  well 
and  dry.  The  colour  seems  to  be  permanent ;  at  least  it  has  withsto  id 
the  action  of  the  sun  for  several  days. 

D^LBK  BllOWH  TO  BRICK  RED. 

Potassium  bichromate 10  grains. 

Common  alum  150      „ 

Table  salt   80      „ 

Water 4  ounoes. 

Nitric  acid,  c.p 10  minims. 

Sulphuric  acid,  o.p 30       „ 

Bleach  the  image  thoroughly  in  the  above  solution.  This  will  take  but 
a  few  minutes.  Rinse  well  and  tone  in  r  strong  solution  of  hydrogen 
sulphide.  For  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated  I  will  state  that  hydrogen 
sulphide  is  the  compound  that  gives  the  ean-de-Cologne  odour  to  aged  egga 
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and  some  mineral  waters.  It  is  need  in  all  cbemical  laboratories,  and 
can  be  very  ch-aply  and  easily  made.  The  tone  of  the  slide  depends  npon 
the  oriinnal  density  of  the  imaRe.  The  darker  the  slide  the  browner  the 
imaM  After  toning  wash  and  dry.  Slides  lacking  m  density  can  be 
treated  advantageou.-ly  by  this  method,  as  it  intensified  them.  The  con- 
version of  the  chloride  into  the  sulphide  appears  to  be  complete,  for  no 
TJeroeptible  change  could  be  noticed  when  tested  by  placing  them  in 
Sing  bath.  Milton  B  Punnktt. 


LUCIUM. 
The  following  is  the  draft  complete  specification  of  Prosper  Barri^re,  o^ 
Paris,  in  the  Republic  of  France,  for  improvements  in  the  preparation 
and  production  vl  bodies  for  use  in  what  is  known  as  incandescent  gas 

Incandescent  gas  lighting,  which  consists  in  suspending  fireproof 
luminous  substances  within  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner,  has  been 
carried  out  hitherto  in  several  diSerent  ways.  ,.        -j 

The  illuminating  properties  possessed  by  various  metallic  oxides,  such 
as  those  of  the  zirconium,  lanthanum,  yttrium,  thorium,  and  magnesium, 
have  suggested  the  idea  of  making  these  oxides  serviceable  as  luminous 
odies. 
The  distinctive  features  of  the  various  metallic  oxides  hitherto  em- 
loyed  have  been  precisely  determined  from  the  points  of  view  of  both 
hysical  science  and  chemistry.  _ 

These  oxides  are  derived  from  corresponding  ores,  such  as  thorite, 
elite,  gadolinite,  zircot  s,  and  the  like. 
The  treatment  of  these  ores  is  a  question  which  has  not  as  yet  been 
fully  cleared  up  and  I  sh«ll  not  attempt  to  deal  with  it,  inasmuch  as  my 
Dwn  efforts  have  been  directed  to  the  biudy  of  other  mineials. 

But  the  numerous  experiments  which  I  have  made  have  enabled  me  to 
discover  and  to  satisfy  myself  of  the  presence  of  a  novel  illuminating 
body  (I  will  refer  to  it  under  the  letter  A)  in  a  special  ore  of  a  sandy 
nature,  obtainable  at  different  places,  and  known  as  monazited  sand. 

This  body  has  properties  different  from  those  possessed  by  the  sub- 
stances used  hitherto. 

The  ore,  which  possesses  a  sandy  appearance,  is  really  rich  river  loam , 
found  in  small  ruby-like  pebbles. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  an  analysis  made  on  a  sample  of  this 
substance  : — 

(SiO,)  Silica 697    percent. 

(VjOj)  Phosphoric  acid  6  ,, 

FPaOaJlron  1-92 

(AuO,)  Alumina 15  „ 

Cerium,  lanthanum,  didymium about    2 -IS        ,, 

Mi'itture 205        „ 

Lime,   magnesia,  and  other  miscellaneous 

matter about    2  „ 

Abody 180 

This  new  body.  A,  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  ores  named  in  the 
proportion  of  from  1'5  to  6  per  cent.,  according  to  tlie  sample  dealt  with. 

Treatment. 

The  composition  indicated  above  necessitates  special  methods  of  treat- 
ment, having  for  their  object  to  eliminate  any  harmtul  substances  which 
the  body  tieated  may  contain. 

The  purity  of  this  boJy  is  the  main  condition  upon  which  a  satisfactory 
yield  depends. 

The  o:e,  on  having  been  porphyrised,  is  slowly  melted  in  suitable 
furnaces,  with  an  addition  of  larbonate  of  sodium  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  of  ore  for  every  two  parts  of  carbonate.  Tliis  operation,  which 
takes  about  three  hours  to  complete,  is  intended  to  convert  the  oxides 
into  insoluble  carbonates. 

After  cooling,  the  powdered  mass  is  lixiviated ;  thus,  by  means  of 
decantation,  the  elimination  of  the  silicates  and  phosphates  of  sodium  is 
proceeded  w.th 

When  the  carbonates  are  exhausted  by  the  water,  they  are  subjected  to 
the  action  of  the  nulphurio  acid,  the  surplus  of  which  is  eliminated  by 
slow  calcination ;  the  sulphates  are  dissolved  in  cold  water  and  precipi- 
tited  by  means  of  ammonia.  The  precipitate,  on  being  washed,  is  dis- 
solved in  hydrochloric  acid,  carS  being  taken  to  properly  neutralise  it. 

The  greater  part  of  the  iron  and  alumina  is  then  removed  by  precipi- 
tating it  by  means  of  oxalia  acid. 

The  insoluble  oxalates  are  converted  into  sulphates,  when  partial  calci- 
nation in  a  raiiIHa  furnace  is  proceeded  with. 

The  calcination  is  interiupt'd  at  a  certain  period  of  the  operation, 
which,  however,  can  only  be  determined  by  taking  into  account  the 
appearance  of  the  material  under  treatment,  the  proper  time  for  this 
being  when  the  greater  part  of  the  acid  has  been  eliminated.  The 
sulphates  obtained  are  then  pulverised  and  put  in  cold  water  in  small 
quantities,  so  that  the  saturation  stage  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  reached. 

The  solution  obtained  is  then  precipitated  by  means  of  ammooia, 
whereby  magnesia  and  the  salts  of  lime  are  eliminHted.  Then,  by 
filtering,  a  gelatinous  precipitate  of  oxides  is  obtained,  which  is  dissolved 
in  snipbnric  acid. 


The  sulphuric  solution  obtained,  having  had  sulphate  of  sodium  in 
solution,  saturated  while  cold,  added  to  ii,  is  usea  as  a  precipitating 
medium,  there  being  crystals  in  suspension  in  the  mass,  and  the  satu- 
rated solutions  being  allowed  to  digest  for  from  five  to  six  hours,  tuua 
the  group,  cerium,  lanthanum,  didymium,  is  precipitated. 

The  double  sulphates  thus  obtained  are  filtered  and  then  thoroughly 
washed. 

In  order  to  remove  thorium,  the  solution  is  made  in  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  precipitate  obtained  by  means  of  sulphate  of  potassium. 

Thus  all  the  bodies  mentioned  above  as  being  present  with  the  A  body 
may  be  eliminated. 

Now  the  principal  operation  of  the  process  has  to  be  commenced.  It 
consists  in  piecipitating  the  solution  by  means  of  hyposulphite  of  sodium 
in  the  condition  of  a  concentrated  solution.  This  operation  is  started 
with  a  slight  action  of  heat.  When  the  boiling  point  is  reached,  the  A 
body  is  precipitated  first.  The  body  obtained  contains  as  impurities 
small  quantities  of  ytterite  earths,  principally  ytterbia. 

It  only  remains  after  this  to  effect  a  most  thorough  washing  of  the 
hyposulphite  thus  obtained,  using  cold  water  for  the  purpose.  After  the 
washing,  a  solution  is  made  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

A  reaction  with  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  will  at  that  moment 
show  whether  there  are  any  traces  of  iron  left,  and  these,  if  present, 
may  then  be  eliminated  by  the  ordinary  methods. 

In  the  same  way,  traces  of  other  metallic  substances  may  be  eliminated 
by  means  of  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  sent  into  the  solution  of 
hydrochloric  acid. 

After  precipitation  by  means  of  ammonia,  the  body  is  energetically 
wanhed  with  distilled  cold  water. 

By  such  means  a  body  is  obtained  which  in  itself  is  luminous,  and 
which  is  made  use  of  in  the  manner  which  I  will  now  describe. 

Uenerally  speaking,  the  oxides  employed  for  illuminating  purposes,  as 
well  as  the  body  to  which  I  have  referred  just  now,  produce  light  which 
is  illuminating  and  radiating  only  to  a  certain  degree. 

Radiation,  which  constitutes  the  illuminating  power  proper,  and  more 
particularly  the  brilliancy  desirable  in  a  luminous  body,  is  obtaioed 
owing  10  the  molecular  conditions  which  I  have  found  to  be  realisiiile 
with  exceptional  ease  in  a  body  which,  after  many  trials,  I  have  dis- 
covered to  be  oxide  of  zinc.  Any  other  body  fulfilling  the  same  conditionH 
may,  however,  be  employed  without  departing  from  the  principle  of  the 
inventions. 

Oxide  of  ziuc,  which,  upon  being  heated  at  an  ordinary  temperature, 
assumes  a  gieemsh-yellow  hue,  when  subjected  to  the  heat  of  a  Bunsen 
burner,  becomes  phosphorescent  as  it  were.  It  is  sufficient  to  add  a 
small  percentage  of  it  to  the  illuminating  solution. 

I  employ  a  nitric  solution  of  the  oxide  in  question. 

After  a  fabric,  whtcii  should  be  as  fibrous  as  possible,  has  been  im- 
pregnated with  the  said  solution,  when  the  wick  thus  formed  has  been 
incinerated,  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrates  will  take  place  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions  conceivable. 

Part  of  the  oxide  m  zinc,  the  surplus  thereof,  is  volatilised,  while  the 
remainder  will  be  in  that  molecular  condition  referred  to  just  now. 

It  is  not  impossible  to  use  other  oxides,  which,  if  employed  under 
certain  conditions,  and  mixed  or  combined  in  a  certain  definite  manner, 
and  either  combined  or  not  with  the  body  A,  may  form  novel  bodies. 

The  fabric  which  I  employ  is  made  of  special  thread  or  filament,  such 
as  the  fibres  of  flax,  china  grass,  or  the  like,  and  it  should  have  about 
ninety  meshes  per  square  centimetre.  It  is  washed  in  a  one-tenth 
solution  uf  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  with  water  having  a  slight 
amount  of  ammonia  incorporated  in  it. 

Toe  fabric,  after  drying,  is  cut  into  strips  of,  say,  twenty  centimetrts, 
and  strengthened  at  their  upper  part  with  a  strip  of  muslin  or  tulle. 

Impregnation  may  be  advantageously  substituted  by  aspersion,  by 
means  of  a  special  injector,  which  process  offers  the  advantage  of  not 
necessitating  protracted  handliug  of  the  fabric,  whereby  certain  impurities 
might  find  tneir  way  into  it. 

The  bath  employed  is  a  nitric  aqueous  solution,  containing  as  much  as 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  luminous  body.  Kuch  wick  should  absorb  at  least 
i-ix  cubic  centimetres. 

After  the  wick  has  been  placed  on  a  special  form  of  mould,  it  is  secured 
to  a  hanger  of  nickel  by  means  of  an  asbestos  thread. 

A  Bunsen  flame  is  rapidly  and  circularly  passed  round  the  upper 
portion  of  the  said  wick,  while  another  burner  is  worked  from  below, 
luoineration  will  then  take  place,  and  the  earths  will  form  gradually. 
By  such  means  a  skeleton  is  obtained,  which  is  placed  over  a  burner  for 
about  half  an  hour  in  order  to  secure  complete  cilcioation  ;  tbe  wick  is 
then  in  readiness  for  being  supplied  in  a  marketable  form,  and  may  be 
fitted  to  any  burner. 

The  novel  illuminating  body  which  I  have  referred  to  as  A  I  have 
named  '•  Lucium." 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  my 
said  invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  declare 
what  I  claim  is  :  — 

1.  For  incandescent  gas  lighting,  a  new  body  derived  from  monazite 
sands. 

2.  For  incandescent  gas  lighting,  the  body  A  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding claim,  in  combination  with  a  small  percentage  of  oxide  of  zinc,  or 
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other  body  capable  of  iuipaiting  Ihti  Ilect:B^ary  iutensity  and  power  of 
radiation. 

3.  The  purification  of  the  A  body  referred  to  in  the  first  claim  by 
treating  monazite  sands  by  oxaUc  acid,  sulphate  of  sodium,  sulphate  of 
potassium,  and  hyposulphite  of  sodium.  v^,"" 

4.  For  incandescent  gas  lighting,  the  combination  of  the  aforesaid 
body  A  (either  alone  or  in  combination  with  other  bodies,  as  indicated  in 
the  second  claim)  with  fibres  or  filaments. 


THE  LIVING  PICTURES— THE  SKELETON. 

[Written  for  the  Almanac,  but  received  too  late.l 

SccH  a  bustle  and  a  hurry 

O'er  the  "  living  picture  "  craze, 

Eivals  rushing,  full  of  worry 
In  these  advertising  days. 

Each  the  first,  and  each  the  only 

Each  the  others  wildly  chaff 
All  of  them  proclaiming  boldly 

There's  the  first  A-kind-o-graph, 

But  it  is  a  wonder  really 

How  the  constant  flood  of  life 
O'er  the  screen  keeps  moving  freely, 

Full  of  action — stir  and  strife. 

There  the  waves  are  wildly  breaking 
There  the  swimmer  stems  the  tide. 

The  cyclist  his  record  making. 
With  countless  varied  scenes  beside. 

'Tis  far  from  perfect  in  its  movements, 

'Tis  very  hard  upon  the  eyes ; 
The  jolty  wobble  no  improvements. 

Smooth  running  films  a  surprise. 

Still  successful  beyond  reason, 

Spite  of  all  its  erring  ways. 
Holding  first  place  in  the  season 

Is  the  "  Living  picture  craze." 

We  pass  the  out-door  show  and  come 
To  the  "  Interior  Views  "  we'd  say — 

X-ray  exposures — held  by  some 
The  greatest  wonder  of  the  da^. 

In  this  the  Crookes'  tube  plays  its  part, 
Producing  pictures — gruesome  things — 

Skeleton  hand  and  beating  heart 
Bony  fingers  adorned  with  rings. 

The  products  are  not  pleasant ;  still 

They've  proved  the  means  of  great  advance 
New  powers,  before  unknown,  that  will 
'   The  scientist's  results  enhance 

The  "  Cinemato  "  runs  along. 

Giving  pleasure  by  its  pace, 
The  X  rajs'  function  being  strong 

To  benefit  the  human  race. 
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Each  plays  its  part  in  the  season, 
Each  fills  a  niche  of  its  own. 

To  place  them  together's  no  treason. 
For  side  by  side  have  they  grown. 


Mabe  Outb. 


POETBAITUBE  BY  THE  ELECTBIC  LIGHT. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  Camera  Club,  Mr.  G.  G.  Bockwood 
gave  a  lecture  on  this  subject.  The  lecturer,  whose  prompt  adoption  of 
new  ideas  and  appliances  has  been  a  characteristic  of  his  long  photographic 
career,  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  artificial  light 
in  the  studio,  both  from  his  experience  with  the  arc  light  and  his  present 
labours  to  introduce  an  incandescent  form  of  gas  light  for  the  same 
purpose.  This  latter  novelty  he  promised  to  demonstrate  before  the 
Club  when  perfected.  In  his  introduction  he  drew  attention  to  the  fact 
that  artificial  light,  though  possessing  many  advantages  in  convenience, 
was  necessarily  inferior  to  diffused  daylight  for  the  purpose  of  portraiture, 
Sunhght,  consisting  of  rays  virtually  parallel,  is  transmitted  in  a 
homogeneous  medium,  as  the  atmosphere,  through  long  distances 
without  sensible  diminution  in  intensity ;  but  artificial  light,  on  the 
contrary,  advancing  from  its  source  in  divergent  rays,  diminishes 
■according  to  the  square  of  the  distance.  It  is  very  essential,  therefore, 
■in  employing  an  artificial  light  in  portraiture,  even  one  as  powerful  and 
rich  in  actinic  quality  as  tlie  arc  light,  to  have  the  object  very  near  the 
source  of  Ught.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  Club's  studio,  where 
the  electric  light  is  first  thrown  on  a  white  screen  so  as  to  nee  the  softer 


light  diffused  by  the  itttcctor.  Now,  this  n«anieM,  wl.ile  it  tnffieiently 
Uluminatei)  the  side  toward  the  light,  introduoes  a  new  irouoie,  hardocM 
of  shadows,  from  the  great  intensity  of  the  light  near  it*  source.  To 
remedy  this  evil,  Mr.  Bockwood  recommwidi  the  me  o(  a  head  lenM, 
generally  made  in  the  form  of  a  hoop  covered  with  thin  tiMU*  p«p*r  or 
cheese  cloth,  and  mounted  on  the  usual  odjiutabU  itand.  The  gnaUt 
part  of  Mr.  Kookwood's  lecture  was  a  prootieaJ  expotitioa  of  the  profwr 
way  to  utiUse  the  arc  light,  using  the  Club's  duplex  Ump  and  SecretUT 
Canfield's  head  and  shoolders  as  a  model.  Ha  explained  what  if  eallM 
a  normal  lighting,  or  where  the  light  cornea  at  an  angle  of  (orty-llTa 
degrees  from  the  front  and  side  of  the  subject.  It  was  at  once  evident 
that  the  screen,  as  rearranged  in  the  present  disposition  of  the  Clab 
rooms,  was  too  low  to  give  the  best  modelling;  also,  in  changing  the 
studio  from  the  east  to  the  west  side  of  the  hall  so  as  to  leave  the 
windows  unobstructed,  they  had  made  another  error,  for  the  wrong  side  of 
the  face  is  thereby  presented  to  the  light  Mr.  Bockwood  contended  that 
in  nearly  all  instances  the  left  side  of  the  human  (aoe  presents  the 
greatest  number  of  characteristic  features,  and  benoe  shoald  be  generally 
presented  to  the  light  in  making  a  portrait.  He  proved  this  by  varioos 
presentations  of  his  own  features  and  those  of  Mr.  Canfield,  and  also 
cited  cases  of  well-known  public  characters  who  hod  been  his  sitters.  It 
was  noticed  that  Mr.  Bockwood  obtained  the  desired  lighting,  and 
composed  his  picture  by  giving  his  entire  attention  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  hght  and  the  model,  and  did  not  once  resort  to  the  camera  or  study 
the  ground  gloss.  One  cause  of  the  failure  of  tyros  in  piotnre- making  is 
their  anxiety  to  keep  their  heads  continually  under  the  focussing  cloth. 
This  is  a  poor  way  to  take  a  portrait,  and  the  sitter  is  nearly  always 
tired  out  before  a  single  exposure  is  made.  With  these  photographers 
the  lens  and  the  wonderful  electric  light  are  expected  to  do  the  work  and 
supply  all  the  deficiencies  in  the  operator.  Mr.  Bockwood  extemporised 
a  head  screen  with  a  sheet  of  tracing  paper,  and  showed  how  the  shadows 
were  softened  and  yet  lightened  by  its  use.  He  said  that,  while  the  hixh 
lights  were  reduced  in  intensity,  the  exposure  did  not  have  to  be  prolonged, 
the  increased  illumination  of  the  shadows  more  than  compensating  for 
the  loss.  It  was  recommended  to  so  arrange  the  head  screen  that,  while 
the  shadows  on  the  face  are  mellowed,  a  stronger  light  may  be  thrown  on 
the  draperies  around  the  shoulders  and  bust.  This  produces  a  remarkably 
brilliant  effect.  What  is  termed  a  slant  light,  which  is  now  fre<iuently 
used  as  a  substitute  for  the  old  combination  of  side  and  top  hghts,  way 
shown  by  Mr.  Bockwood  to  be  actually  an  easy  and  more  economical  way 
of  obtaining  the  same  results;  for,  in  effect,  most  photographers,  by 
screening  the  side  light  from  the  bottom  and  the  over-head  light  from  the 
top,  have  all  along  been  producing  this  same  slant  light,  which  is  now 
hailed  as  a  novelty  in  studio  construction.  Mr.  Bockwood  kindly 
answered  the  numerous  questions  put  to  him  by  the  members  of  the 
olub,  and  invited  all  to  visit  his  son's  establishment  on  the  Boulevard, 
which  has  been  fitted  out  with  all  the  latest  studio  requirements. 


FLASHLIGHT  PHOTOOBAPHY.' 

[From  the  Australian  Photo^aphic  Journal.] 
A  PBOTOOBAPn  illustrating  a  scene  in  The  Sleeping  Heauty  extravaganza 
was  taken  in  the  largest  building  in  Hobart — the  Theatre  Royal.  So  ue 
brief  account  of  the  modus  operandi  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The 
camera  was  placed  and  carefully  levelled  on  a  strong  kitchen  table  in  tae 
centre  of  the  stalls,  which,  in  the  above  building,  occupy  the  sloping 
floor  from  the  orchestra  back  to  the  level  of  the  dress  circle.  The  lamps 
(pipes)  were  erected  as  far  to  the  left  as  possible  without  throwing  a 
shadow  from  the  wings  across  the  stage.  As  the  floor  is  so  much  below 
the  level  of  the  latter,  a  third  length  of  rod  was  inserted  between 
uprights  one  and  two  to  raise  the  lamps  above  the  camera,  and  to 
prevent  the  shadows  of  the  front  ranks  of  performers  from  falling  upon 
those  in  the  rpar.  To  throw  the  light  forward,  my  lantern  sheet  was 
suspended  from  the  front  of  the  dress  circle  to  act  as  a  reflector.  It  is 
well  to  have  an  assistant  to  light  and  extinguish  the  lamps,  while  yoa 
occupy  the  table  and  blow  off  the  flash,  &c. 

There  is  no  special  difficulty  in  taking  photographs  of  theatrical 
scenes,  although  I  believe  several  attempts  had  been  previously  made 
without  success.  All  preparations  msy  be  made,  tmd  the  camera  focussed, 
without  interfering  with  a  "  full-dress  "  rehearsal,  any  special  scene  being 
rearranged  at  the  close  of  an  act.  By  this  means  very  little  delay  indeed 
is  occasioned.  On  one  occasion  I  took  four  flashlight  pictures  of  scenes 
in  the  Bohemian  Girl  without  delaying  the  rehearsal  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  minutes  altogether.  The  scenes  from  the  Sleeping  Be<iuty 
wete  taken  at  I  he  close  of  a  performance  as  soon  as  the  audience  had 
left ;  but  this  is  not  advisable  if  it  can  be  prevented,  as  the  performers 
are  tired  and  may  wish  to  get  home,  and  it  necessitates  the  extra  trouble 
and  delay  of  rearranging  both  scenery  and  the  scenes.  When  the  (C«ne 
to  be  photographed  includes  a  few  characters  only,  it  is  better  to  have 
both  camera  and  lamps  quite  close  to,  or  even  on,  the  stage,  or  to  use  a 
lens  having  a  much  longer  focus. 

And  now  as  to  the  development  of  the  negative.     I  have  read  a  good 

deal  about  "  special  "  developers  for  flashlight  photographs,  but  there  is 

no  need  to  trouble  about  any  of  these.      The  llford  pyro-sods  developer 

will  bring  out  all  the  detaU  and  density  one  con  desire,  il  used  with 

*  ConahidMl  fr*H  fg*  71, 
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Intelligence  and  care.  Should  the  subject  photographed  contain  great 
oontrastB,  such  as  white  dresses  and  dark  surroundings,  use  less  pyro  and 
dilate  with  water  according  to  requirements.  Develop  for  detail  rather 
than  density,  but  continue  development  until  the  negative  looks  some- 
what dense  by  transmitted  light,  or  on  fixing  it  will  be  too  thin.  There 
should  be  no  need  to  force  development  by  using  more  than  a  normal 
quantity  of  the  soda.  "  Let  patience  have  her  perfect  work,"  and  you 
will  not  be  disappointed. 

A  word  of  warning  with  regard  to  the  light  used.  As  the  plates  are 
very  sensitive,  work  some  distance  from  the  lamp,  or  keep  the  flame  low 
until  development  is  nearly  completed,  and  cover  the  dish,  which  is  all 
the  better  if  it  has  a  glass  bottom  and  well  for  the  developer  to  run  into 
when  tilted  op  for  examination.  Do  not  be  tempted  to  use  an  extra  ruby 
glass  before  the  lamp  when  developing  instantaneous  plates,  as  you  will 
be  deceived  as  to  the  density  of  the  negative,  and  find  it  miserably  thin 
after  fixing.  Use  the  light  you  have  been  accustomed  to,  but,  if  possible, 
turn  it  up  and  down  as  required. 

I  have  also  read  a  great  deal  about  "doctoring"  flashlight  negatives, 
such  as  redu3ing  density  locally  or  entirely  ;  "  bringing  a  great  amount 
of  skill  upon  the  back  of  the  negative"  in  the  form  of  "raw  sienna 
moistened  and  rubbed  into  matt  varnish  with  the  finger  over  the  thin 
portions,"  to  bring  out  "  the  detail  "  in  printing ;  scraping  oft  the 
varnish  over  the  too  dense  portions,  Ac— in  short,  "  using  all  the 
dodges  known  to  retouchers  to  complete  a  successful  negative  for 
printing."  Those,  and  suchlike,  "  little  details  "  are  far  more  apt  to 
discourage  than  encourage  one  about  to  lake  up  flashlight  work,  as  one  is 
apt  to  imagine  that  every  negative  requires  an  awful  amount  of  tuch 
messing  to  make  it  at  all  serviceable.  Personally,  I  can  assure  my 
readers  that  only  one  of  my  negatives  has  really  required  any  "doctor- 
ing" whatever;  and  all  that  was  needed  was  the  scraping  away  of  a 
portion  of  the  fan  and  pink  vase  which  ran  into  the  features  of  the  lady 
at  the  piano,  and  which  gave  no  indication  to  the  eye  of  blending  with 
the  face  in  any  way.     The  intensity  of  the  light  did  the  mischief. 

It  is,  of  course,  open  to  any  one  to  expend  any  amount  of  skill  upon 
doctoring  his  negatives  if  be  fo  desire  ;  but  it  is  not  always,  nor  often, 
necessary  to  the  production  of  good  pictures.  Charles  Gkuncell. 


STEAY  THOUGHTS  ON  LANTEEN-SLIDE  MAKING. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  upon  the  above  subject,  before  the  Edinburgh 
Phctographic  Society  recently,  Mr.  Patrick  said  that  no  branch  of 
photographic  art  was  more  full  of  promise  of  practical  utility  and  pleasure 
than  the  making  and  exhibition  of  lantern  slides.  It  is  the  one  method 
above  all  others  which  affords  the  greatest  pleasure  to  the  greatest 
number. 

The  excellence  of  the  slide  will  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  quality, 
pictotially  and  technically,  of  the  negative  from  which  it  is  made,  the 
negative  being  (so  to  speak)  the  backbone  of  the  transparency.  A  good 
plucky  negative,  with  a  full  range  of  gradation,  will  be  found  to  give  the 
best  results. 

Mr.  Patrick  then  pointed  out  that  at  the  present  time  there  seems  to  be 
a  tendency  to  produce  thin  weak  negatives,  brought  about,  no  doubt,  ly 
the  extensive  use  of  gelatino-chloride  papers.  Such  a  character  of 
negative  was  not  well  adapted  for  the  best  transpatency  work,  althoufth  a 
great  deal  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  obtaining  passable  results  fiom 
such  negatives  by  skilful  manipulation.  From  a  fully  exposed  negative, 
for  instance,  a  crisp  result  can  be  obtained  by  under-exposing  the  trans- 
parency slightly ;  or,  from  an  under-exposed  negative,  the  harsh  feeling 
caused  by  too  strong  contrasts  can  be  rectified  by  fully  exposing  the  trans- 
parency, but  by  doing  so  you  lower  the  keynote,  as  it  were,  of  the  whole 
incture. 

In  order  to  produce  good  results  in  negative-making,  the  exposure  and 
developer  must  go  hand  in  hand,  and  both  must  be  suited  to  the  subject. 
Thtre  is  no  such  thing  as  one  correct  developer,  or  that  the  constituents 
of  the  developer  must  be  mixed  in  certain  fixed  proportions  for  all 
negatives. 

We  will  sometimes  find  aid  to  piciuremnkirg  in  under  and  over- 
exposure, and  even  fog  sometimes,  in  caieful  hands,  will  help  to  create 
pictures. 

By  overexposure  and  a  well-restrained  developer,  or  by  the  reverse, 
delicate  atmospbeiic  effects  or  strong  contrasts  may  result  at  the  will  of 
the  photographer.  He  can  so  render  hia  interpretation  of  the  scene 
either  as  a  hard,  matter-of-fact  picture,  or  suggest  in  the  finished  trans- 
parency the  impression  nature  conveyed  to  him  ;  he  can,  in  fact,  cause  his 
mind  to  pass  into  the  finished  picture. 

One  of  the  essential  qualities  of  a  good  lantern  picture  is,  undoubtedly, 
artistic  composition.  What  I  mean  by  artistic  composition  is  the 
atranging  of  the  subject  in  such  a  manner  that,  as  the  eye  wanders  o\er 
the  picture,  it  is  focusscd  (so  to  speak)  on  the  principal  object.  The 
object  of  composition  is  really  to  secure  unity,  to  concentrate  the  eye  on  a 
point,  and  keep  all  accessories  subordinate  to  that  object. 

Spcakirg  of  the  wet  and  dry- plate  processes,  Mr.  Patrick  said  :   "  After 

all,  it  is  not  so  much  the  process  as  the  worker  that  has  a  gri  at  deal  to  do 

ikiih  the  qnestion.     More  depends  on  the  man  and  his  method  o(  working 

tlan  upon  the  process  employed." 

'Xbe  gelatine  dry  plate  as  manufactured  at  the  present  time  is  an  article 


of  great  perfection  and  capable  of  yielding  the  very  best  results.  Of  the 
various  brands  in  the  market  there  is  not  very  much  to  choose  among 
them,  each  brand  has  some  special  feature  which  requires  a  little  practice 
to  understand.  Take  up  a  certain  brand,  work  at  it,  get  into  its  little 
ways,  stick  to  it,  and  you  will  be  rewarded. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  colouring  of  lantern  slides. 
The  daubing  of  more  or  less  transparent  colour  on  a  lantern  slide  was  in 
Mr.  Patrick's  opinion  an  insult  to  nature.  A  monochrome  slide,  if  other- 
wise good,  is  without  doubt  the  most  attractive,  and  the  range  of  tone  at 
our  disposal  is  quite  sulBcient  (without  overstretching  one's  imagination), 
to  suggest  colour  values.  Another  important  matter  in  lantern-slide 
making  is  the  shape  and  opening  the  picture  is  permitted  to  have.  The 
shape  of  the  mask  of  a  lantern  picture  will  either  make  or  mar  it.  The 
great  thing  is  to  suit  the  mask  to  the  subject,  and  not  the  subject  to  thepj 
mask. 


OPTICAL  ILLUSIONS. 


Before  the  Midland  Institute  Scientific  Society,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Mr. 
P.  L.  Gray  recently  lectured  on  Oiytical  Illusions  as  distinct  from  Delnsiom. 
They  had,  he  said,  some  sort  of  real,  outside  basis,  from  which  a  non- 
existent appearance  was  deduced  by  the  observer,  either  from  physio- 
logical causes  in  the  eye  itself  or  from  errors  of  judgment  due  to  a 
variety  of  causes  in  translating  the  actual  impression  on  the  retina  into 
a  mental  impression.     Delusions,  on  the  other  hand,  required  no  real' 
object  to  excite  them,  or,  in  other  words,  were  entirely  subjective.     On 
the  whole,  he  thought  that  of  all  senses  that  of  sight  was  the  most,  and 
that  of  smell  the  least,  easily  deceived.     This  was  due  to  the  enormous- 
extent  to  which  the  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  presented  to  tho  eye 
was  dependent  upon  experience.     One  did  not  in  ordinary  cases  actually 
see  what  would  be  seen  by  a  blind  man  suddenly  restored  to  sight.     In 
the  latter  case  persons  had  described  their  impressions  as  that  of  all  sur- 
rounding objects  suddenly  crowding  upon  them.     If  a  fly  came  suddenly 
between  the  eye  and  the  page  of  a  book,  the  first  impression  was  that  of 
a  large  eagle  flying  across.     Atmospheric  absorption  also  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  one's  visual  impressions.     The  fact  that  the  figure  of  an 
ordinary  man  suddenly  looming  upon  one  out  of  a  fog  appeared  like  that 
of  a  giant  was  due  to  one's  experience  of  perspective ;  the  man,  being 
dimly  seen,  appeared  to  be  at  a  distance,  but  without  any  diminution  of 
his  height.     Some  of  the  commonest  illusions  depended  on   contrasts 
of  geometrical  forms.    For  instance,  as  the  lecturer  demonstrated,  straight 
lines  in  association  with  curves  appeared  to  be  curved,  and  straight  lines^ 
might  be  so  associated  that  those  which  were  parallel  appeared  to  be  not 
parallel,  and  vice  versa.    A  space  broken   up  by  cross  lines  appeared 
wider  than  it  actually  was.     'This  had  an  important  bearing  on  such 
matters  as  dress.     A  short  person  wearing  a  dress  with  horizontal  stripes, 
would  appear  stouter ;    vertical  stripes  would  increase  one's  apparent 
height.     Other  illusions  depended  upon  pseudo-perspective  effects.     An. 
arrangement  of  straight  lines  might  be  looked  at  as  representing  a  solid 
— a  truncated  pyramid,  for  instance,  with  the  small  end  towards  one,  or 
a  cooking  tin  with  the  open  side  nearest.     These  two  impressions  could 
be  alternated  by  a  conscious  mental  effort.     Another  linear  drawing- 
would  become  at  will  a  picture  of  a  flight  of  steps,  or  of  a  cornice  in 
which  the  steps   were  inverted.      A  considerable  number  of  illusions, 
owed  their  origin   to  iriadiation,    a  luminous    body  appearing    larger 
than  a  dark  body  of  the  same  area.     The  most  familiar  example  was  that 
of  "  the  old  moon  in  the  new  moon's  arms."   A  row  of  spaces  illuminated 
in  graduated  degrees  of  brightnesi<,  but  each  in  itself  of  uniform  intensity 
of  illumination,  appeared  to  repress  nt  a  fluted  surface,  the  edge  nearest 
the  darker  shade  appearing  lighter  than  it  really  was,  and  the  edge  of 
the  lighter  space  correspondingly  darker.     The  voluntary  choice  of  inter- 
pretation in  the  case  of  a  drawing  which  might  represent  either  a  relief 
or  an  intaglio  gave  many  curious  results.    Another  class  of  illusion  de- 
pended upon  the  retention  of  an  impression  by  the  retina  for  a  short 
time  after  the  stimulus  had  ceased.     A  stick  held  between  the  lantern 
and  a  patch  of  red  light  appeared  to  give  a  green  shadow  ;  with  green  light 
the  shadow  was  red  ;  with  yellow  light  it  was  blue  or  violet ;  with  blue  it 
was  orange.     Even  if  perfect  colour  photography  became  an  actual  fact, 
the  untouched  photograph  would  not  reproduce  the  actual  visual  im- 
pression of  a  scene.     In  a  golden  sunset  the  photograph  would  show  the 
distant  mountains  not  purple,  but  probably  an  inky  black,  because  the 
photographic  plate  would  not  give  the  same  contract  of  colours  which 
the  eye  saw.     The  work  of  the  artist  was  to  make  the  best  artistic  effect 
out  of  illusions,  whether  in  form  or  in  colour.    The  born  artist  in  colours 
was  the  man  who  saw  distinctly  all  colours,  such  as  had  been  seen  in 
the  experiments.     The  ordinary  observer  did  not  see  them,  because  the 
brain  unconsciously  corrected  the  visual  impression ;  the  artist  taw  the: 
colour  shadows  clearly,  and  by  slightly  exaggerating  them  in  his  picture 
recalled  the  actual  contrasts  of  colour  as  seen  to  the  eye.     Ordinarily  one 
knew  that  grass  was  green,  and,  in  spite  of  the  impression  on  the  retina, 
one  declined  to  admit,  what  the  artist  clearly  saw,  that  the  shadows  had 
a  distinctly  reddish  tmge.     An  artist  had  described  how  he  alone  of  a 
party  saw  the  sails  of  a  boat  look  a  vivid  green  againtt  a  red  sky.     One 
theory  of  colour  vision  was  that  we  were  capable  of  three  double  sensa- 
tions  of  colour — the  white-black,  the  red-green,   and  the    blue-yellow 
sensations  ;  so  that,  while  one  part  of  the  retina  was  affected  by  light  of 
a  certain  colour,  the  other  parts  experienced  a  reaction,  resulting  in  a 
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Benaation  made  up  of  complementary  colours.  The  other  theory  postu- 
lated only  three  simple  colour  sensations,  but  the  lecturer  preferred  the 
former,  aa  accounting  better  for  the  colour  shadows  or  "  after-images." 
The  "  optical  top,"  which  on  rotation  made  black  lines  on  white  appear 
to  be  of  colours,  varying  aa  they  approached  the  centre  and  changing 
their  order  on  the  rotation  being  reversed,  was  shown  with  excellent 
effect.  The  explanation  augseated  was  that  the  colour  ftensations  varied 
in  quickness,  the  red  being  the  nimblest  both  in  beginning  and  in  ceasing. 
The  lecturer,  however,  as  on  all  other  points,  cautionf  .1  his  hearers  against 
accepting  any  theory  as  a  complete  explanation.  For  the  most  part,  the 
theory  was  to  be  taken  either  as  little  better  than  a  restatement  of  the 
facta  or  as  a  provisional  hypntbesis. 


"PKIMUS' 


DBAWING-ROOM  LANTKBN  AND  SCREEN. 
Butcher  A  Son,  BlmokliBith. 


Messrs.  W.  Butcheb  &  Sok,  of  Blackheath,  send  as  an  excellent  little 

catalogue  of  lanterns,  accessories,  and  slides,  which  includes  references  to 

all  their  well-known  specialities,  of  which  we  select  two  for  illustration:  — 

The  "  Piitnus  "  P-K  Lantern  is  specially  construc:ed  tor  the  exhibition 


(  lantern  slides  made  from  negatives  taken  with  the  Pocket  Kodak 
Camera  and  is  designed  for  use,  on  the  table,  in  the  drawing  or  dining- 
room. 

The  second  illustration  depicts  the  "  Primus  "  P-K  or  Drawing-room 
Table  Lantern  Screen.    It  gives  a  picture  three  feet  square,  and  stands 


are  liable  to  buckle  and  carl  at  the  edges,  and  by  ao  doing  dMtroy  the- 
evenness  of  the  surface. 

"By  our  present  invention  we  overcome  these  detects  in  the  screen* 
for  use  with  magic  or  optical  lanterns,  lantern  microscopes,  and  all  other 
optical  projection  and  reflecting  apparatus,  and  our  improved  method  of 
arrangement  consists,  firstly,  in  applying  to  calico,  linen,  canvas,  or  other 
suitable  material  or  substance  forming  the  screens,  or  covering  of  the 
same,  or  to  wall  surfaces  or  other  situations  as  required,  a  facing  or 
surface  composed  of  silver  or  other  metal  or  metallic  sheets,  films,  or 
leaves,  or  powdered  bronze,  or  any  other  metallic  surface,  which  surface 
is  covered  all  over  with  indentations,  corrugations,  or  irregularities  of 
any  suitable  form  or  kind,  or  with  fine  grooves  or  striations,  arranfied' 
perpendicularly  or  otherwise  if  desired  upon  the  said  sortace,  for  the 
pnrpose  when  In  use  of  causing  the  rays  of  light  to  be  scattered  Laterally, 
and  thns  increasing  the  lateral  reflection  of  the  light,  and  thereby  eaasing 
the  projected  image  or  images  to  be  seen  with  equal  brightness  nrom  any 
point  of  view  within  reasonable  limits.  To  remedy  the  detect  of  bnokling 
when  the  screens  are  faced  with  paper,  metallic  foil,  or  other  sabetance,. 
before  referred  to,  we  paste,  or  otherwise  apply,  a  coating  or  lining  of 
paper  or  other  suitable  material  to  the  back  of  the  screen  of  sufficient 
strength  or  substance  to  counteract  the  stram  of  the  front  surface,  and 
thns  obtain  a  flat  and  even  hang  of  the  screen. 

"  By  these  means  much  h<'iter  results  are  obtained  in  all  oases- 
than  by  the  present  arrangements. 

"  We  do  not  necessarily  limit  ourselves  to  the  more  precise  de- 
tails herein  set  forth,  as  we  may  sometimes  deem  it  expedient  tO' 
vary  the  same,  without  departing  from  the  essential  features  com- 
prising the  principle  of  our  improvements ;  but  ibe  claims  are,. 
firstly,  an  improved  screen  for  optical  projection  purposes;  secondly, 
in  screens  composed  of  any  suitable  material  or  substance  for  a«e 
with  magic  lanterns,  lantern  microscopes,  and  all  other  optical  pro- 
jection and  reflecting  apparatus  we  claim  the  combination  with  the 
calico,  linen,  or  canvas  covering  of  said  screen,  or,  upon  walls  or 
other  situations,  of  a  surface  composed  of  silver  or  other  metal  or 
metallic  sheets,  of  films,  leaves,  or  powdered  bronze,  or  any  other 
suitable  stirface  of  metal,  and  the  formation  and  arrangement  in 

Ior  upon  the  said  metallic  surface  of  a  series  of  fine  grooves  or 
striations,  arranged  perpendicularly  or  otherwise,  or  indentations, 
corrugations,  or  other  irregularities  of  any  kind  upon  said  metallio 
surf£u:e ;  thirdly,  in  screens  the  means  for  remedying  the  defects 
caused  by  possible  liabilitv  of  the  surfaces  buckling  when  faced 
with  paper,  metallic-  foil,  or  other  substance  likely  to  boekle  when, 
strained." 


on  the  ordinary  dining-room  table.  The  screen  is  hung  on  a  portable 
bamboo  frame,  which  takes  to  pieces  in  a  minute  or  two,  and  packs  up 
into  a  neat  box.     It  is  very  compact,  and  the  total  weight  is  only  3  lbs. 


WRIGHT  AND  ANDEETON'S  IMPBOVED  SCBEEN  FOR  OPTICAL 
PBOJECTION  PURPOSES. 

Messrs.  Lewis  Wright  and  John  Anderton  say: — 

"  Hitherto,  metallic-faced  screens  for  optical  projection  purposes  have 
besn  made  with  a  plain  surface,  and,  as  a  result,  the  superior  brightness 
possessed  by  them  over  screens  of  other  kinds  has  been  apparent  only 
within  a  somewhat  hmited  angle  of  view  ;  also  portable  screens  used  tor 
optical  projection  that  are  faced  with  paper,  metallic  foil  or  other  material, 


PROJECTING  APPARATUS  FOB  SHOWING  MOTION  OK 

THE  SCBEEN. 

[Anthony's  International  Annnal.] 

It  is  now  about  twelve  years  since  Anacbiitz  announced  his  first. 
Schnellseher,  with  which  he  succeeded  in  a  very  complete  way  in  aniting 
a  series  of  views  so  that  the  object — for  instance,  a  ronning  horse — ooald 
be  seen  in  its  natural  motions.  For  the  production  ot  his  views  Anschiitz 
uses  aa  many  cameras  standing  close  together  as  he  intends  to  make 
views,  generally  twenty-four.  The  instantaneous  shatters  of  these 
cameras  are  released  by  electricity  within  one  to  two  seconds.  This 
arrangement  givee,  therefore,  but  a  limited  time  for  all  the  motions  to  be 
taken.  For  motions  occupying  a  minute  or  so  at  least  one  thousand 
cameras  woold  be  required. 

The  Schnselleher,  aa  known,  is  so  arranged  that  for  the  observation  of 
the  picture  you  have  to  look  through  a  small  opening  in  the  body  of  the 
apparatus.  At  first  Anschiitz  did  not  attempt  to  project  tlie  moving 
pictures  enlarged  upon  a  white  screen,  as  considerable  difficulties  were 
connected  herewith. 

The  American,  Muybridge,  occupied  himself  likewise  with  the  pro- 
duction of  sach  views,  and  constructed  an  apparatus  for  their  projection. 
He  exhibited  it  at  the  Urania  Club  in  Berlin,  bat  many  defects  were 
apparent. 

In  1894,  Anschiitz  took  up  the  idea  again,  to  introduce  his  pictures  by 
way  of  projection,  and  it  was  reported  in  1895  that  he  had  mastered  all 
technical  difficulties.  The  chief  drawback  was  that,  on  account  of  the 
limited  number  of  cameras,  the  series  of  pictures  was  too  short.  To 
make  a  change  in  this  direction  was  Edison's  effort.  The  introduction 
of  filma,  which  could  be  had  in  almost  any  length,  facilitated  his 
endeavours  considerably.  He  constructed  an  apparaius  which,  provided 
with  only  one  objective,  has  as  picture-carrier  a  roll  of  film.  That 
sounds  very  simple,  but  in  reality  the  difficulties  are  great.  During 
exposure  the  film  is  not  permitted  to  move,  because  no  sharp  pictures, 
even  at  shortest  time  of  exposure,  could  thus  be  obtained.  But,  as  in 
order  to  have  in  the  picture  uniform  motions,  uninterrupted  by  stoppage, 
at  least  fifteen  views  per  second  have  to  be  taken,  it  can  be  imagined  that 
the  solution  is  not  an  easy  one.  Fifteen  times  in  a  second  the  film  has 
to  pass  forward  and  stop  again.  Edison  solved  this  problem  in  a  mag- 
nificent manner.  With  bis  apparatus  he  was  enabled  to  take  a  long 
series  of  pictures.  To  unite  these  pictures  in  the  Schnellseher,  he 
printed  the  negative  film  upon  a  second  one,  nhich  shows  as  a  positive. 
The  latter  he  fa!>tened  in  an  apparatus  (kinetoscope). 
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Edison's  pictures  are  about  2  cm.  wide  and  IJ  cm.  high ;  each  strip 
•of  film  carries  from  600  to  700  views.  These  series  of  piotures  repre- 
sent the  motions  made  within  twenty-five  to  thi'ty  seconds.  Ihe 
pictures  are  looked  at  through  a  lens  which  enlarges  them  a  little. 
Edison  did  not  attempt  to  project  his  pictures,  as  an  enlargement  by 
pimection  would  show  the  piotures  without  sharpness  upon  the  wnite 
screen,  and  only  with  great  difficulty  could  the  succeeding  picture  be 
«nt  in  the  exact  position  of  the  preceding  one.  Anschutz,  in  189  >, 
called  attention  to  these  difficulties.  The  very  small  pictures,  as  con- 
'tained  in  the  kinetoscope,  hardly  show  this  trembling  motion  to  the  eye 
of  the  observer,  owing  to  their  size. 

To  offer  something  new  upon  this  field,  efforts  had  to  be  made  to 
introduce  series  of  views  with  a  considerable  number  of  pictures  in 
•good  projection.  More  than  one  scientist  has  worked  in  this  direction 
during  the  last  years.  Lately  the  efforts  of  some  have  indeed  not  been 
■without  partial  success,  and  progress  can  be  seen.  At  present  two 
instruments  have  been  introduced  to  the  public  in  Europe.  One  is  the 
Kinematograph  of  Lumi6re,  in  Lyons,  the  other  the  Kinematograph 
after  the  French  Irola  patent.  The  inner  arrangements,  I  have  to 
remark,  are  not  shown  to  visitors,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  Lumi^re 
•pparatus  is  described  in  Eder's  Year-Book,  1896,  pp.  391-400.  Both 
apparatuses  have  an  electric  incandescent  lamp  as  light  source  for  the 
projection.  In  both  the  pictures  are  on  film  rolls.  The  size  of  the  pic- 
tures is  about  the  same  as  Edison's  (1}  to  2  cm.).  The  size  of  the  pro- 
.jected  picture  is  about  IJ  to  2  metres.  Begarding  the  arrangement  of 
Lnmiere's  apparatus,  the  German  patent  gives  the  following  description : — 
"The  film  strip  is  pushed  forward  by  uniform  turning  of  the  roll,  so 
that  a  fork  with  its  prongs  catches  the  holes  at  the  edge  of  the  strip, 
■carrying  the  latter  periodically  along,  but  by  a  motion  in  opposite 
directions  liberating  the  same  again.  Between  objective  and  film  is  a 
■window  upon  a  rotating  disc,  which  admits  the  taking  of  the  picture  or 
■the  projection  of  the  same.  " 

We  would  mention  here  that  in  December,  1893,  a  patent  was  granted 
on  an  arrangement  corresponding  to  that  of  Lumiere. 

Lumiere  Bros,  say  that  they  make  fifteen  views  in  a  second,  and 
project  the  same.  That  is  almost  too  little  to  obtain  a  smooth,  not 
•trembling,  motion  in  the  projected  picture;  but,  as  the  motions  are 
■smooth,  certain  authorities  are  of  the  opinion  that  Lumiere  prints  the 
pictures  perhaps  twice  upon  the  positive  film,  so  that  in  the  projection 
apparatus  thirty  piotures  pass  the  objective  in  every  second.  That  by 
such  a  process  the  trembling  of  the  pictures  can  be  essentially  relieved  is 
demonstrated  by  practical  experience. 

Lumiere  speaks  of  nine  hundred  pictures  upon  one  strip  in  his  circu- 
lars. A  personal  test  with  the  second  clock  has  proven  that  the  time  for 
running  oil  a  series  of  pictures  deviates  between  thirty  and  forty-five 
seconds.  Therefore  on  one  roll  would  be  only  from  15x30=450  to 
15  X  45  =  675  pictures. 

Complaint  has  repeatedly  been  made  that  at  the  exhibitions  the  handle 
which  sets  the  roller  in  motion  was  turned  too  quickly,  and  that  the 
motions  appeared  too  hasty.  At  all  the  exhibitions  seen  by  the  writer 
■the  apparatus  worked  with  normal  rapidity,  and  the  motion  left  a 
natural  impression. 

How  is  it,  now,  with  the  solution  of  the  most  difficult  problem — the 
•exact  fitting  of  the  several  pictures  ?  We  have  pointed  already  to  the 
■fSMJt  that,  if  a  picture  does  not  fill  exactly  the  place  of  its  predecessor,  the 
■total  picture  will  move  in  all  directions. 

The  Lumiere  Bros,  solved  this  problem  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
Still  even  Lumi^re's  apparatus  is  open  >et  to  improvement.  Regarding 
•total  effect  and  rigidity  of  the  pictures,  they  surpass  the  Edison  kineto- 
scope that  I  have  seen.  To  produce  his  series  of  pictures,  Edison  con- 
structed a  stage-like  place,  on  which  the  brilliantly  illuminated  figures 
set  off  from  the  dark  background.  This  arrangement  is  wrong.  If  we 
have  light  pictures  upon  a  dark  ground  in  projection,  the  eye  will  catch 
much  quicker  the  interrupted  passages  from  one  picture  to  the  other 
'than  if  the  picture  was  light  upon  a  light  ground.  Edison's  arrange- 
ment was  therefore  discarded,  and  in  preference  sunny  street  scenes, 
with  application  of  a  shady  background,  were  selected. 

The  trembling  of  the  picture  is  also  observable  in  the  Lumiere 
apparatus,  particularly  where  houses  and  other  immovable  objects  form 
the  background.  We  see  a  fine  picture,  a  fisherman  in  his  boat  upon 
the  high  seas,  the  boat  passing  proudly  through  the  rolling  waves,  every- 
thing faithful  to  nature;  but  the  house  that  can  be  seen  at  the  side 
moves  to  and  fro  as  if  shaken  by  an  earthquake.  Still  more  painful  to 
look  at  is  the  wall  of  the  Exchange  at  Marseilles,  looking  as  if  it  was  to 
tumble  down  every  minute. 

These  defects  can  never  be  removed  entirely.  The  producers  of  series 
■views  should  therefore  be  careful  in  the  selection  of  their  objects. 

Some  of  Lumi^re's  pictures  are  extremely  beautiful,  for  instance, 
their  Aquarium,  playing  children,  &a.  The  Irola  apparatus  has  no  such 
meritorious  properties.  The  trembling  of  the  piotures  is  much  stronger, 
and  the  motions  are  not  so  rounded  and  smooth. 

The  opinion  that  the  kinematograph  ■will  soon  take  the  place  of  the 
ordinary  projection  apparatus  we  cannot  agree  with.  The  above- 
mentioned  very  considerable  defects,  which  are  tiresome  to  the  eye  of 
the  observer,  can  hardly  be  removed,  but  we  should  not  forget  that  only 
voder  great  difficulties  can  such  pictures  be  taken.     Da.  B.  Necbauss. 


Mb.  AiiFEFii  UKiiEFHiLL.of  .'52.  Clarendou-road,  West  Croydon,  Surrey, 
sends  us  his  supplementary  and  clearance  sale  list  of  optical  lanterns, 
slides,  and  photographic  apparatus,  which  includes  many  bargains. 

From  Mr.  E.  G.  Wood,  of  74,  Cheapside,  we  have  received  the  fifty- 
third  issue  of  his  catalogue.  About  1.50  pages  are  devoted  to  classified 
lists  of  slides,  and  the  remainder  of  the  book  to  lantern  apparatus. 

Newton's  Catalogue. — We  have  received  the  catalogue  of  Messrs. 
Newton  &  Co.,  of  3,  Fleet-street,  E.G.,  which  is  devoted  to  particulars  of 
the  firm's  many  varieties  of  optical-lantern  apparatus,  slides,  &c.  With 
it  is  a  supplementary  list  of  lantern  slides  for  the  season  1896-97,  from 
which  we  gather  that  among  the  new  sets  are  series  dealing  with  Queen 
Vifttoria's  Reign;  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  Egypt  and  the  Nile  ; 
Italy;  Turkey  and  Ephesut ;  Astronomy;  Poultry -rearing ;  Wood- 
carving.  Most  of  the  sets  are  made  from  photographs  tiken  during  the 
present  year. 

"  I  WAS  THERE ! " — A  few  weeks  ago,  when  Mr.  Mathieson,  of  Inveroargill, 
N.Z.,  was  giving  his  limelight  entertainment,  a  youth  attempted  to  show 
his  wit  and  disturb  the  proceedings  by  remarking  every  now  and  again,  as 
scenes  from  Ireland  were  being  put  through  the  slide,  "  I  was  there." 
Without  showing  the  least  symptom  of  annoyance,  Mr.  Mathieson  threw 
an  imposing-looking  building  upon  the  screen,  and  paused  for  his 
tormentor's  remark.  It  came  right  enough.  "I  was  there,"  said  the 
now  familiar  voice.  "Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  M.,  "this 
picture  represents  Kilmainham  Gaol,  Dublin."  The  funny  man  dropped 
out  of  sight  like  a  shot,  while  the  audience  fairly  screamed  with  laughter. 
That  young  man  will  be  more  cautious  in  future  before  making  audible 
remarks  on  similar  occasions. 

A  Minister  Improving  the  Occasion. — There  is  a  church  in  London 
whose  rector  brightens  his  Sunday  evening  services  with  magic-lantern 
slides,  and  who  himself  plays  a  silver  trombone  in  the  pulpit.  This  is 
the  church  of  St.  Mary-on-the-Hill,  and  the  rector  is  the  Rev.  Wilson 
Carlisle.  Last  Sunday  evening  the  "sheet  "  turned  to  account  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  carriage,  and  entertained  a  vast  congregation 
with  scenes  from  the  motor-car  procession  on  the  road  to  Brighton.  It 
is  a  topical  service,  and  the  magic  lantern  utilises  every  passing  fancy  of 
the  day  before.  The  rector  turned  the  point  thus  :  "  We  are  all  oil 
motors.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  oil,  religious  enthusiasm  the  electric 
spark."  Obvious  comparisons  were  also  drawn  by  the  reverend  gentle- 
man between  the  faint-hearted  ones,  who,  through  mud,  the  gibes  of 
the  multitude,  or  the  quality  of  their  oil,  abandoned  their  motors  and 
travelled  to  Brighton  by  train,  and  those  who  are  moved  to  abandon 
their  spiritual  path  at  an  early  stage  by  the  sarcasm  of  former  boon  com- 
panions. 

"  I  like  Alfred  Maskell  as  I  like  the  '  Merry  Andrews '  of  my  younger 
days.  Not  that  he  means  to  be  funny,  biit  he  is  so,  all  the  same.  In  an 
article  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  in  which,"  says  "Watch- 
man," intheAmerican  Amateur  Photographer,  "  he  advances  some  curious 
reasons  why  painters  should  not  be  Judges  at  photographic  exhibitions, 
he  almost  outdoes  himself.  Speaking  of  lantern  slides,  he  says  :  '  It  is 
difficult  to  be  serious  in  applying  the  term  art  to  those  very  mechanical 
and  easily  made  transparencies.'  It  is  easy — to  those  who  know  how — 
to  make  a  bust  in  marble  from  the  clay  model  furnished  by  the  sculptor, 
or  to  print  from  an  engraved  plate  of,  say,  the  Sistine  Madonna,  but 
the  results  are  generally  regarded  as  works  of  art,  for  all  that.  Equa,lly 
ludicrous,  and,  of  course,  equally  amusing,  are  his  notions  of  marine 
work.  One  of  his  proofs  of  the  unfitness  of  the  painters  to  be  judges  is 
the  fact  that  they,  or  at  least  he  thinks  it  must  have  been  them,  awarded 
prizes  at  a  certain  exhibition  to  '  snap-shots  of  smoking  steamers  which 
the  rawest  practitioner  with  a  Kodak  could  accomplish.'  What  will  the 
Wests  or  Adamsons  say  to  this  ?  It  is  very  evident  that  Alfred  Maskell 
has  yet  much  to  learn  of  art,  slides,  and  snap- shotting." 

Magic  pictures,  which  only  become  visible  by  gradual  development  on  the 
lantern  screen,  are  made  as  follows  :  Upon  a  glass  of  the  desired  size, 
perfectly  clean,  we  pour  a  solution  of  indiarubber  in  benzine,  working 
as  we  should  do  with  collodion,  of  a  strength  analogous  to  that  of 
collodion.  This  must  be  allowed  to  dry,  after  which  it  is  placed  upon 
the  design  that  wa  desire  to  reproduce.  (There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
this  from  being  a  photograph.)  Then,  with  a  very  fine  brush,  dipped  in 
a  solution  of  bromide  of  copper,  we  trace  the  design.  If  the  lines 
made  are  very  heavy,  the  image  will  be  visible,  and  the  effect  will  be 
wanting;  it  must  therefore  be  done  very  delicately.  After  having 
outlined  the  image,  we  carefully  paint  the  trees,  foliage,  grass,  in  a  word, 
all  the  verdure,  with  bromide  of  cobalt ;  the  sky  and  water  must  be  done 
with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  cobalt,  with  the  aid  of  a  very  soft  and  fine 
brush.  We  mount  this  as  we  should  do  an  ordinary  lantern  slide.  If 
the  work^is  well  done,  the  image  ought  to  be  entirely  invisible,  but,  when 
placed  in  the  lantern,  it  will  gradually  appear  to  perfection  under  the 
influence  of  heat.  By  these  means  may  be  depicted  winter  scenes, 
which  under  the  action  of  the  heat  of  the  fire  are  transformed  into  scenes 
of  summer;  these  return  to  their  primitive  appearance  on  cooling. 
With  a  little  care  and  ordinary  skill  it  is  possible  to  obtain  this  pleasing 
and  novel  transformation  with  photographs. — Post  Express,  Rochester, 
N.Y. 
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